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THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PRINCESS  ALICE. 

HE  general  interest  which  has  been  expressed  in  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Alice  proves  once  more  the 
reality  of  that  peculiarly  English  feeling  which  is  commonly 
described  as  loyalty.  The  admirers  of  American  republi¬ 
canism  are  as  zealous  in  their  good  wishes  as  the  most 
ostentatious  supporters  of  monarchical  institutions.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  the  jealousy  which  attends  aristo- 
cratical  privileges  should  stop  short  of  Royalty ;  for  the  here¬ 
ditary  splendour  of  the  throne  is  inseparably  associated  with 
public  functions,  and  it  is  habitually  regarded  as  a  type  of 
national  unity  and  greatness.  The  most  ardent  democrats 
scarcely  desire  that  the  Queen  and  her  family  should  associate 
on  equal  terms  with  her  subjects,  and  the  social  supremacy  of 
the  wearer  of  the  crown  has  only  been  confirmed  and  increased 
by  the  gradual  transference  of  direct  political  power  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  its  nominees.  During  the  present  reign,  well- 
deserved  personal  esteem  has  renewed  the  sentiment  which 
had  survived  the  Regency.  The  whole  community  has 
sympathized  with  the  Queen’s  prosperity,  and  with  the 
one  great  sorrow  of  her  life;  and  the  popular  regard  which 
she  has  earned  is  willingly  and  hopefully  extended  to  her 
children.  It  is  seldom  that,  in  early  youth,  even  a  Princess 
can  have  opportunities  of  making  herself  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  her  family  and  friends;  but  Princess  Alice  has 
already  displayed  the  good  sense,  the  strong  feeling,  and  the 
practical  judgment,  which  are  at  all  ages  among  the  best 
qualities  of  a  woman.  Youth  has  little  difficulty  in  attracting 
good  will,  and  all  the  world  wishes  well  to  a  graceful  and 
happy  bride.  The  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Royal 
Family  are  watched  with  a  stronger  interest,  because  they 
reproduce  on  a  conspicuous  stage  the  familiar  events  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  A  Princess  is  probably  the  ideal  of  every  girl,  and 
a  marriage  between  the  descendants  of  two  great  Royal  Houses 
pleases  the  youthful  imagination  like  the  climax  of  a  novel. 
The  simple  wedding  of  affection  is,  for  different  reasons,  almost 
more  popular,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  sordid  or  depress¬ 
ing  in  that  kind  of  love  in  a  cottage  which  is  likely  to  be 
experienced  by  Royalty.  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  the  cadet 
of  a  Ducal  family,  will  be  welcomed  as  cordially  in  England  as 
the  heir  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

It  is  highly  convenient  that  Germany  should  still  supply  a 
stock  of  Protestant  Princes  and  Princesses.  The  series  of  acci¬ 
dents  by  which  the  great  nobles  of  the  Empire  were  enabled  to 
establish  an  independent  rank  has  relieved  England  from  the 
inconvenience  which  might  have  arisen  from  Royal  inter¬ 
marriages  with  subjects.  Germans  may  consider  that,  as  the 
Romans  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  they  also,  at  the 
expense  of  national  greatness,  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  country.  It  will  be  necessary,  if  Brunswick  and 
Darmstadt  are  hereafter  absorbed  in  a  German  Kingdom,  that 
the  personal  or  matrimonial  rights  of  the  mediatized  Princes 
should  be  carefully  reserved ;  for  the  greater  part  of  Europe  is 
unluckily  subject  to  Roman  Catholic  rulers,  and,  except  in 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  no  suitable  connexions  can  be  found 
for  the  English  Royal  Family.  If  circumstances  change,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  modify  existing  customs,  but  for  the  present 
there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  preferring  foreign  marriages. 
It  would  be  a  serious  evil  if  some  noble  families  were  to 
assume  a  superiority  over  those  who  are  at  present  their 
equals;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  some  awk¬ 
wardness  in  reducing  Royal  personages  to  an  ordinary  social 
level.  The  Royal  Marriage  Act  has  but  an  insignificant  legal 
operation,  for  any  descendant  of  George  II.  may  marry  at 
pleasure,  on  condition  of  complying  with  a  few  simple  formali¬ 
ties.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  policy  which  it  indicates 
is  founded  on  forcible  reasons,  although  it  would  bo  easy  to 
devise  general  objections  to  any  arbitrary  restrictions  on  mar¬ 
riage.  The  whole  system  of  constitutional  Royalty  is  a  singular 


and  unexpected  result  of  complicated  historical  causes.  As  it 
has  never  been  deliberately  invented,  it  cannot  properly  be 
called  artificial,  and  it  thoroughly  fits  the  mould  in  which  it 
has  been  gradually  formed.  The  highest  possible  dignity, 
combined  with  the  smallest  power  of  doing  harm,  leaves  an 
English  Sovereign  at  liberty  to  exercise  enormous  social 
powers,  as  well  as  a  certain  political  influence. 

The  daughters  of  the  Royal  House  will  almost  satisfy  the 
national  feeling  on  the  easy  condition  of  being  happy  in 
their  homes.  They  have  an  admirable  example  to  follow,  with 
far  less  arduous  duties  to  fulfil ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  their  character  and  conduct  will  do  justice  to  the  sedulous 
training  which  they  have  received.  On  the  Heir  of  England 
a  more  difficult  task  will  devolve ;  and  he  also  has  had  a  model 
before  him  which  he  will  do  well  to  copy.  His  father,  with 
the  disadvantages  of  foreign  birth  and  of  an  exceptional  posi¬ 
tion,  contrived  to  find  for  himself  a  sphere  of  activity  which 
no  one  else  could  have  filled.  Prince  Albert  was  never  tho¬ 
roughly  and  generally  popular  until  he  had  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  appreciation  or  applause.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will 
start  with  all  the  public  favour  which  his  birth  and  his  youth 
ensure  more  certainly  than  the  laborious  services  of  a  life.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  impediments  and  embarrassments 
in  his  way ;  and  it  is  for  the  first  of  subjects  and  the  future 
King'  to  find  the  means  of  evading  or  removing  the  obstacles 
to  his  usefulness.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  his  own  education  and  character, 
will  preserve  him  against  the  vulgar  vices  of  those  who  have 
borne  the  same  title  before  him.  Good  feeling  and  sound 
judgment  will  probably  also  guard  him  from  the  temptation  of 
assuming  the  antagonistic  attitude  which  shocked  general 
feeling  when  courtiers  applauded  the  opposition  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  George  II.  or  George  III.  It  will  be  the  wish  of 
the  country  that  the  Prince  should  assume  a  prominent  position 
as  the  most  confidential  councillor  of  the  Crown.  If  a  direct 
participation  in  State  affairs  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  then 
will  there  be  a  wide  field  open  to  a  patriotic  ambition.  No 
career  worth  pursuing  is  uniformly  easy ;  and  the  perplexities 
of  life  are  seldom  precisely  those  which  would  have  been 
chosen  for  solution.  If  the  Prince  Consort  had  excused 
himself  for  withdrawal  from  public  affairs  on  the  ground  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  his  interference  was  regarded, 
his  apology  might  perhaps  have  been  accepted,  but 
his  memory  would  not  have  been  associated  with  the  ad¬ 
miring  regret  of  the  nation.  In  his  early  youth,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  always  fulfilled  with  propriety  and  good  taste 
the  easy  duties  which  have  consisted  chiefly  in  courteous  be¬ 
haviour.  In  a  few  months,  he  will  be  finally  emancipated  from 
direct  control,  and  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  he  is  fit  for  something  higher  than  the  representation  of 
the  central  figure  in  a  Court  pageant.  Every  ceremony  which 
attracts  special  attention  to  the  Royal  Family  directs  the 
thoughts  of  political  observers  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  relations  which  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  united  the 
Crown  with  the  nation.  The  perfect  good  faith  and  impar¬ 
tiality  which  have  been  displayed  in  all  political  transactions 
belong  to  the  province  of  history.  The  sympathy  which  has 
attended  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Alice  is  rather  a  tribute 
to  the  household  virtues  'which  have  secured  to  the  Queen 
universal  respect  and  esteem. 


THE  LEGITIMISTS  AT  LUCERNE. 

THE  meeting  of  the  Legitimists  at  Lucerne  is  of  about  the 
same  importance  as  the  meeting  of  the  Bishops  at  Rome. 
It  shows  how  many  excellent  people  cling  to  notions  that  the 
English  public  thinks  antiquated,  and  how  devoted  may  be  the 
attachment  to  a  cause  which  enlists  in  its  favour  the  pride,  the 
obstinacy,  and  the  piety  of  man.  No  one  who  has  prac- 
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tically  to  govern  can  pretend  to  despise  such  manifestations. 
There  is  something  imposing  in  the  gathering  together  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  of  Bishops  of  every  European  tongue 
and  race,  all  come  to  shout  as  with  one  voice,  Great  is  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  !  Four  thousand  of  the  French 
nobility  flocking  to  Lucerne,  sleeping  in  steamboats,  attending 
mass  in  the  open  air,  and  taking  it  by  turns  to  come  into  the 
divine  presence  of  Henri  V.,  serve  at  least  to  remind  the  world 
that  the  Bourbons  have  now  adherents  who  have  learnt  some¬ 
thing  and  forgotten  something  —  who  have  learnt  to  wait 
patiently,  and  have  forgotten  how  many  times  the  Bourbons 
have  thrown  away  their  best  chances.  Practically,  these 
clerical  and  lay  demonstrations  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
thing ;  and  Lucerne  is  the  echo  of  the  world  to  the  voice  of 
the  Church  at  Rome.  But  the  laymen  have  much  the  best  of 
it  in  the  way  they  have  set  to  work,  and  in  the  temper  they 
display.  The  pious  dandies  and  their  friends  who  strolled 
about  Lucerne  had  probably  the  advantage  of  not  knowing 
enough  Latin  to  curse  and  swear  in  the  ecclesiastical  patois  ; 
and  they  have  seen  enough  of  real  politics  to  be  aware  that,  if 
they  wish  for  a  hearing,  they  must  in  some  degree  talk  as 
the  world  talks.  The  programme  of  his  party  lately  issued  by 
the  Count  of  Chambord  is  a  document  creditable  to  him  and 
his  advisers,  and  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  greasy  non¬ 
sense  of  the  Allocution.  He  takes  hold  of  a  real  grievance  ; 
he  appeals  to  undeniable  facts ;  and  he  offers  sound  practical 
advice.  He  asks  his  friends,  and  through  them  all  mankind, 
to  observe  that  the  Empire  has  now  lasted  ten  years  —  that  it 
was  founded  on  wrong  and  sealed  with  blood — that  it  has  sup¬ 
pressed  all  liberty — that  it  tyrannizes  on  the  largest  and  on  the 
smallest  scale,  and  that  all  its  concessions  are  only  delusive. 
This  is  to  a  great  extent  true.  France  has  lost  under  Louis 
Napoleon  all  that  it  overthrew  Charles  X.  in  order  to  secure. 
When  the  Count  speaks  of  constitutional  liberty  as  if  he  alone 
sold  the  genuine  article,  we  may  smile  at  the  Constitutionalism 
of  Legitimists ;  but  at  any  rate  it  would  not  be  less  valuable 
than  the  Constitutionalism  of  the  Empire.  France  has  been 
robbed  of  thought  and  freedom  ;  and  as  it  is  the  present 
business  of  the  Count  to  damage  and  oppose  the  robber,  he 
has  a  good  start  by  letting  it  be  understood  what  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  sort  of  person  he  would  be.  Further,  he  directs  his 
followers  what  to  do  at  the  present  crisis.  Hitherto,  they  have 
abstained  from  political  action.  They  have  not  voted  at 
elections.  But  now  the  danger  of  the  Church  is  so  pressing 
as  to  swallow  up  every  other  consideration.  They  may  vote 
for  candidates  who  they  think  are  sound  and  trustworthy 
Catholics,  and  who  will  support  the  Pope  at  all  hazards  ;  but 
they  are  strongly  warned  against  setting  up  candidates  of  their 
own.  It  is  only  in  a  quiet  obscure  way  that  the  Legitimists 
are  to  take  any  part  at  all ;  but  when  they  see  that  their  votes 
are  likely  to  turn  an  election  in  favour  of  a  good  Catholic, 
then  they  may  come  forward  and  secure  so  desirable  an 
end. 

Yet,  however  prudently  they  may  behave,  and  however 
attractive  a  programme  of  the  future  they  may  put  out,  no 
one  believes  that  the  Legitimists  are  much  nearer  governing 
France.  Between  them  and  modern  France  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed.  If  the  points  on  which  the  attention  of  Frenchmen 
is  centered  were  points  relating  to  the  internal  condition  of 
France  itself — if  what  the  Count's  countrymen  wanted  were 
greater  liberty  of  speech,  greater  purity  of  elections,  more 
local  self-government  —  they  might  be  tempted  to  look  to  him 
to  give  it  them.  But  they  are  thinking  of  other  things  now. 
The  questions  that  agitate  them  are  questions  on  which  they 
and  the  Legitimists  are  directly  opposed.  The  Count  adjures 
his  partisans  to  stand  by  the  principles  of  his  party.  The 
principles  of  his  party  are  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  rule,  of 
nobles  to  domineer  over  society,  of  the  Church  to  direct  every 
action  of  human  life.  There  is  none  of  these  principles  that 
does  not  offend  every  prejudice  and  every  theory  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Frenchman.  He  believes  that  he  and  his  friends,  and 
not  God,  make  the  Emperor  or  the  King  that  has  the  temporary 
use  of  the  Tuileries.  Fie  hates  like  poison  the  assumption  of 
social  superiority,  and  he  likes  to  thwart  priests  and  sneer  at 
the  Church  until  within  about  two  hours  before  his  death. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  Frenchman  does  take  a  sort  of  interest 
in  great  European  questions,  which  is  the  poetry  of  his  poli¬ 
tics.  Fie  is,  in  general,  stoutly  on  the  side  of  Avhat  are  called 
the  oppressed  nationalities,  and  on  the  side  of  whoever  seeks 
to  overturn  the  old  absolutist  thrones  and  leagues  of  Europe. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  would  cut  across  all  the  sym¬ 
pathies  which  he  hopes  do  him  most  honour.  It  would  end 
the  interference  on  behalf  of  Italians,  and  prevent  all  possible 
interference  on  behalf  of  distressed  Poles,  Hungarians,  Bul¬ 
garians,  and  other  shadows  of  the  benevolent  dreams  of  French¬ 


men.  It  would  place  France  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  in 

the  hands  of  a  triumphant  legion  of  priests.  This  would  suit 

the  great  people  who  went  to  Lucerne,  and  the  Bishops  who 
went  to  Rome,  and  the  families  in  France  under  the  influence 
of  one  or  the  other,  but  it  would  be  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
ordinary  revolution-making  Frenchman. 

The  material  interests  of  France  also  tell  very  heavily 
against  the  Count  and  his  followers.  If  the  Count  were 
turned  into  a  King,  thousands  of  the  most  active,  enterprising, 
and  money-getting  Frenchmen  would  see  tribulation  and  ruin 
in  the  change.  There  would  be  schemes  compromised  in 
which  they  have  embarked  their  capital,  and  on  which  they 
expect  to  found  their  fortune.  During  the  last  few  years  they 
have  been  pouring  French  capital  and  French  skill  into  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  and  especially  into  Spain  and  Italy.  They 
have  found  a  profitable  field  in  these  unworked  regions  of 
natural  wealth.  France  has,  in  fact,  made  modern  Spain. 
Two  great  French  capitalists  surveyed  Spain,  and  parted  out 
the  land  between  them.  All  one  side  was  to  belong  to  one 
very  eminent  Jew,  and  all  the  other  side  was  to  belong  to  an¬ 
other.  They  entered  on  their  portions,  and  began  to  dig  and 
to  build.  Soon  Spain  saw  wonders  that  passed  all  imagina¬ 
tion.  First  came  the  spectacle  of  real  energy  ;  then  the  faint 
fluttering  delight  of  beginning  to  feel  rich  ;  and  lastly,  the 
strange,  dreamy,  un- Spanish  sensation  of  actual  solvency. 
Spain  has  begun  to  show  what  her  resources  really  are,  and 
the  French  are  the  gleaners  that  wait  on  her  harvest.  In  the 
same  way,  French  capital  and  French  enterprise  are  seizing  on 
Italy.  Ever  since  the  Italians  managed  to  persuade  the  world 
that  there  was  such  a  country  as  Italy,  and  such  a  nation  as  the 
Italians,  the  French  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  money 
into  this  new  branch  of  business.  Every  day  some  fresh  scheme 
of  French  industry  takes  some  little  bit  of  Italy  under  its  manage¬ 
ment.  Yesterday  it  was  the  Southern  railways  that  were  pounced 
upon  by  French  concessionaires.  To-day  it  is  an  Italian 
Credit  Foncier  that  is  to  teach  Italians  how  banking  business 
is  done  in  France,  and  how  landlords  may  have  everything  made 
easy  for  them  by  a  gigantic  Joint-Stock  Company.  But  all  this 
castle  of  airy  bricks  Avould  melt  aAvay  if  a  fierce  Bourbon  sun 
rose  to  shine  on  it.  With  Henri  Y.  Avould  come  a  reactionary 
struggle  in  Spain,  and  a  great  contest  in  Italy.  The  principles 
of  his  party,  as  the  Count  justly  observes,  are  unbending  and 
unalterable,  and  the  principles  of  his  party  involve  the 
return  of  Grand  Dukes,  and  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
stagnation  in  Romagna,  and  a  good  pious  decay  in  sea-ports, 
old  toAvns,  and  country  vdllages.  It  is  impossible  to  haAre  both 
the  neAv  and  the  old.  The  Bourbons  represent  Avhat  is  old, 
and,  if  the  old  gains  strength,  the  neAAr  will  dAvindle  before  it. 
That  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  would  flourish  Avitli  a  jubilant 
Ministry  of  priests  and  nobles  at  the  Tuileries,  is  a  vain 
imagination.  Even  if  Italy  could  resist  the  pressure  that 
Avould  be  put  upon  her,  it  Avould  only  be  by  engaging  in  a 
struggle  so  fierce  and  exhausting  as  to  spoil  all  hopes  of 
money-making  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  Empire  has  not  much  to  fear 
from  the  four  thousand  grand  people  at  Lucerne.  In  that  great 
game  of  chance  which  determines  all  French  affairs,  Legiti¬ 
macy  does  not  look  like  the  Avinning  card.  Uncertain  as 
Frenchmen  proverbially  are,  they  may  probably  be  relied  on 
not  to  choose  a  set  of  rulers  Avho  Avould  mortify  their  most 
cherished  feelings,  and  burn  a  hole  in  their  pockets.  But  at 
the  approaching  elections  the  Legitimists  are  perhaps  strong- 
enough  in  Normaipdy,  Brittany,  and  the  South  to  return  re¬ 
presentatives  avIio  Avould  embarrass  the  Government.  This 
Avould  haAre  the  effect  of  slightly  increasing  the  minority 
who  oppose  the  Address  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
But  that  would  be  all.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Avould  gain  an  important  advantage  from  every  Legitimist 
success.  However  prudently  the  friends  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord  may  act,  and  however  careful  they  may  be 
not  to  put  forAvard  avowed  Legitimists  as  candidates, 
it  will  henceforth  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  direct  struggle  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Count  Avhenever  the  Legitimists  try  to  get  their  man 
in.  Political  action,  on  their  part,  must  henceforth 
be  taken  as  an  effort  to  upset  the  system  Avliich  their  chief 
so  bitterly  attacks.  The  opposition  is  iioav,  not  betAveen  the 
French  Liberals  and  the  French  Ultramontanes,  but  betAveen 
the  Empire  and  the  Restoration.  To  submit  to  the  Papal 
party,  to  shrink  before  their  demands,  Avould  noAv  be  a  policy 
Avhich  the  Emperor  could  only  follow  if  he  Avere  prepared  to 
abandon  his  attempts  to  found  a  dynasty.  The  existence  of 
Napoleonism  is  to  be  involved  in  the  issue  Avliether  the  Pope 
is  to  do  what  he  likes  Avith  his  OAvn  or  not.  Perhaps  the 
Count  may  be  right  in  saying  that  his  friends  have  now 
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nothing  to  gain  by  keeping  qniet.  If  they  cannot  frighten  the 
Emperor,  they  can  do  nothing.  Exit  they  have  now  told  him 
they  are  going  to  frighten  him.  They  have  challenged  him  to 
enter  the  lists,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  will  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  more  especially  as  he  has  nine  points  out  of  ten  in  his 
favour. 


AMERICA. 

Tin  HE  Federal  Americans  and  those  who  sympathize  with 
JL  their  cause  have  for  some  weeks  laboured  under  a  singular 
delusion.  They  are  constantly  referring  to  some  indefinite 
victories  which  are  not  known  to  have  been  won.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  scarcely  a  success  has  been  achieved  out 
of  reach  of  floating  artillery  ;  and  during  the  last  three  months 
not  a  single  combat  or  skirmish  has  terminated  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Northern  troops.  The  reports  from  the  West  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  even  more  scandalously  inaccurate  than  the  ordinary 
fabrications  of  the  press  or  of  the  public  offices.  A  few  weeks 
since,  Beauregard  was  flying  in  disorder ;  General  Pope  had 
taken  10,000  prisoners,  and  the  whole  Confederate  loss 
varied  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The  New  York  papers  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  the  war  in  the  West  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  hostile  Government  would  not  even  attempt  any 
longer  to  keep  a  regxdar  army  in  the  field.  It  is  now  stated 
that  Beauregard  is  at  the  head  of  80,000  men;  and 
the  deserters  and  prisoners  from  his  army  have  entirely 
disappeared.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
outgeneralled  PIalleck  in  his  unexpected  retreat,  after 
deluding  him  by  reports  which  doubled  the  real  strength 
of  the  Confederate  army.  It  is  said  that  the  invaders 
intend  to  take  a  defensive  position  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  and  probably  this  course  would  be  the  best  which 
could  be  adopted  if  both  belligerents  were  equally  desirous  of 
a  practical  armistice.  At  present,  it  is  evident  that  the  Con¬ 
federates  and  their  enemies  cannot  have  a  common  interest, 
and  it  is  probable  that  General  Halleck’s  communications  will 
be  threatened  and  disturbed  by  incessant  attacks,  as  soon  as  he 
retires  into  summer  quarters.  Further  to  the  South,  there  are 
rumours  of  a  Confederate  victory  at  Baton  Rouge,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that,  even  if  the  Southern  troops 
should  gain  a  victory,  they  can  recapture  New  Orleans 
under  the  guns  of  the  hostile  flotilla.  The  loss  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  apparently  irrecoverable,  although  some  of  the  forts 
on  its  banks  still  continue  their  resistance. 

The  progress  or  condition  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia  is 
somewhat  better  understood  than  the  remote  operations  in  the 
West.  M‘Clellan  is  at  the  head  of  an  efficient  army,  admi¬ 
rably  supplied  with  all  the  material  of  war,  and  he  may 
possibly  only  be  pausing  to  render  his  victory  certain.  In  the 
meantime,  he  is  encamped  on  the  swampy  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  in  the  middle  of  a  Southern  summer.  The  Confede¬ 
rates  at  Richmond  are  to  a  certain  extent  at  home,  with  roofs 
over  their  heads,  and  with  the  conveniences  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  considerable  town.  Delay  must  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  party  which  stands  on  the  defensive,  and  the  object 
of  continuing  the  war  into  the  hot  season  has  been 
already  attained.  If  the  general  attack  has  not  been 
made  by  the  end  of  June,  it  may  probably  not  take 
place  during  the  present  campaign.  General  Macdowell, 
with  a  large  force  of  good  troops,  has  lately  joined  M'Clellan, 
and  probably  the  junction  may  have  repaired  the  heavy  losses 
which  the  Federal  army  has  suffered.  The  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  alone  cost  the  Northern  troops  10,000  men,  and  well- 
contested  engagements  at  West  Point  and  at  Williamsburg 
must  have  largely  reduced  the  strength  of  the  army.  The 
losses  by  illness  must  be  larger,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
hospitals  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  effect  of  the  hot  weather 
is  more  generally  felt.  It  is  believed  that  the  Confederates  are 
receiving  large  reinforcements,  and  it  is  not  even  impossible 
that  a  contingent  may  have  been  despatched  from  Beauregard’s 
army,  which  is  out  of  reach  of  immediate  attack.  The 
Government  at  Washington  appears  for  the  time  to  have  come 
to  the  end  of  its  available  reserves,  although  there  will  be 
no  want  of  raw  recruits  to  supply  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Complaints  are  made  of  the  difficulty  of  filling  up  the  navy, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  landsmen  may  safely  be  employed 
on  the  inland  waters.  If  trained  marines  are  required,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that,  as  of  old,  English  seamen  may  be 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  high  wages  and  booty.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  thrifty  fishermen  of  New  England  prefer 
their  own  more  profitable  occupations  to  the  service  of  the 
Government. 

The  numbers  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Richmond  are 
probably  overstated ;  and  after  the  great  exertions  which  have 


been  previously  made,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  200,000 
men  can  have  been  collected  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
With  so  considerable  a  force,  it  would  be  practicable, 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  M‘Clellan  in  check,  and 
to  enable  Jackson  once  more  to  open  the  way  to  the 
Potomac.  Since  General  Macdowell  has  joined  the 
main  army,  no  competent  Federal  commander  remains  in 
Northern  Virginia.  Fremont  and  Banes  are  evidently  un¬ 
equal  to  a  contest  with  Jackson,  and  their  troops  must  be 
dispirited  by  a  constant  succession  of  defeats.  When  partially 
disciplined  armies  are  contending,  defence  is  always  found  to  be 
easier  than  attack.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  Confederates 
retain  the  advantage  which  they  enjoyed  from  the  first,  of  a 
larger  supply  of  regular  officers.  If  the  war  proceeds,  both 
belligerents  will  learn  their  business,  and  by  the  time  that 
America  is  entirely  ruined,  half  its  population  will  consist 
of  veteran  soldiers.  On  the  Northern  side,  the  proportion  of 
Irishmen  and  Germans  is  likely  to  increase,  as  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  native  population  becomes  tired  of  military  service.  The 
Confederates  are  more  deeply  interested  in  the  struggle,  and  the 
humbler  classes  can  better  be  spared  for  military  service  when 
the  ordinary  labours  of  the  field  are  performed  by  a  subject 
and  unarmed  race.  The  wonderful  energy  which  has  been 
displayed  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  has  at  the 
same  time  exceeded  and  confirmed  European  anticipation.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  was  never  supposed  that  the 
Federal  States  would  equip  and  maintain  a  regular  army  of 
600, coo  men ;  and  if  the  greatness  of  their  efforts  could  have 
been  foreseen,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  South  might 
well  have  appeared  hopeless.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  struggle  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
its  dimensions.  Without  a  coast  line,  or  a  natural  centre  of 
operations,  the  Confederates  fight  their  enemy  on  equal  terms, 
and  their  Government  is  sufficiently  vigorous  and  popular  to 
enforce  a  conscription  after  a  year  of  unprecedented  sacrifices 
and  sufferings. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  hostilities  must  languish 
during  the  hot  months,  and,  if  Richmond  is  taken,  the  Federal 
army  may  safely  repose  after  its  victory.  In  the  opposite  event, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  M‘Clellan  to  remain  from  June 
to  October  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  invading  force  might,  with  the  aid  of  gun-boats,  probably 
be  effected  in  safety  ;  but  the  return  of  the  main  army  of  the 
Potomac  to  Washington,  in  acknowledged  defeat,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  impression  both  in  the  North  and  in  foreign 
countries.  If  the  Confederates  could  resume  the  former  limits 
of  their  dominion,  they  might  confidently  anticipate  early 
recognition.  At  present,  England  and  France,  even  if  they 
were  othenvise  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
Seceding  States,  wovdd  scarcely  know  whom  they  were  to 
recognise.  Kentucky  and  Maryland  are  still  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  greater  part  of  Tennessee  is  still  held 
by  the  Federal  armies.  Western  Virginia  has  revolted  from 
the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  Eastern  districts  are 
now  the  scene  of  the  decisive  contest.  Nevertheless, 
M‘Clellan’s  retreat  might  have  important  political  con¬ 
sequences. 

According  to  the  rules  of  interpretation  which  late  expe¬ 
rience  has  sanctioned,  the  report  of  a  bloody  battle  near 
Charleston,  with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  means  that  the 
Federal  troops  have  been  defeated.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
desperate  effort  may  have  been  made  to  take  the  obnoxious 
city  before  the  4th  of  July  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  rumours 
of  alarm  supposed  to  be  felt  in  Charleston  itself,  the  resonant 
stump  will  not  this  year  echo  the  boast  of  complete  revenge 
for  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  possible  that  the  un¬ 
toward  or  balanced  fortune  of  the  campaign  may  enable  the 
calmer  class  of  politicians  at  last  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  pacific 
counsels.  The  unanimity  of  the  North  merely  implies  the 
indisposition  of  the  minority  to  incur  unnecessary  discredit 
by  opposing  the  dominant  opinion.  Among  the  intelli¬ 
gent  population  of  the  Federal  States  there  are  some 
who  have  read  and  thought,  and  perhaps  there  are  a  few  who 
can  calculate.  The  Abolitionists,  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  war 
to  extremity,  are  still  insignificant  in  number,  notwithstanding 
their  growing  influence.  The  Democrats  and  the  moderate 
Republicans  would  gladly  restore  the  Union,  but  those  among 
them  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  and  observing  know  that 
they  are  only  fighting  for  terms  of  peace,  and  especially  for  an 
advantageous  frontier.  The  Confederates  at  present  loudly 
denounce  any  project  of  compromise  which  the  North  could 
fairly  be  expected  to  accept ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  are  really  insensible  to  their  own  sufferings  and  losses. 
The  restoration  of  commerce,  the  abolition  of  the  conscription, 
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and  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  menaced  property,  would 
furnish  an  equivalent  for  many  concessions.  It  is  certain  that 
they  will  refuse  to  re-enter  the  Union,  but  a  perpetual  alliance 
might  be  negotiated  on  conditions  which  would  almost  amount 
to  a  Federal  connexion  with  the  South.  If  it  were  once 
determined  to  make  peace,  the  mediation  of  European  Powers 
would  smoothe  many  difficulties  by  satisfying  or  obviating  the 
jealous  susceptibilities  of  both  parties. 


MINISTERIAL  MUDLARKS. 

ORD  PALMERSTON’S  Government,  on  the  whole,  may 
claim  a  high  rank  among  Governments  for  the  position 
which  is  occupied  by  its  individual  members  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.  It  is  adorned  by  administrators  of  great  energy, 
orators  of  surpassing  power,  statesmen  of  tried  sagacity.  But 
there  are  pickles  and  ne’er-do-weels  in  every  large  family ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  ample  quiver  with 
which  Lord  Palmerston’s  official  life  has  been  blessed,  two  or 
three  peculiarly  feather-headed  arrows  should  be  found.  Some 
children  are  born  with  an  ineradicable  taste  for  dirt.  They 
will  seek  after  it  where  no  ordinary  ingenuity  would  expect 
to  find  it ;  and  they  will  select  it  where  there  is  nothing  but 
its  dirtiness  to  attract  them.  They  prefer  the  dirty  gutter  to 
the  clean  stream ;  and  they  would  rather  climb  over  into 
the  pig-sty  than  commit  any  other  kind  of  illicit  escalade. 
It  is  Lord  Palmerston’s  misfortune  —  a  sorrow  in  which 
the  whole  nation  sympathizes  with  him — to  number  three  or 
four  of  these  incurable  mudlarks  among  his  official  offspring. 
In  busy  years  their  antics  pass  unnoticed.  No  one  turns 
aside  to  look  at  them  when  there  is  serious  business  to 
transact.  But  during  the  session  which  is  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  the  House  of  Commons  has  had  no  other  occupation 
than  to  watch  their  monkey  tricks,  and  amuse  itself  with  the 
embarrassment  of  their  adroit  and  worthy  parent.  It  is 
happy  for  such  a  set  that,  in  their  case,  the  cares  of  paternity 
fall  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Palmerston.  They  would  hardly  find 
again  a  guardian  so  agile  in  picking  them  out  of  the  mud  into 
which  they  are  continually  tumbling,  so  dexterous  in  rubbing 
it  off  their  reputations,  or  so  good-humouredly  forgiving  when 
it  is  done.  The  patience  which  he  has  displayed  during  the 
present  session  alone  would  have  earned  him  a  niche  in  the 
calendar  in  mediaeval  times.  They  vie  with  each  other  in 
srettiner  themselves  besmeared.  No  sooner  is  one  of  them 
clean  than  another  is  in  a  mess.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  there  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  industriously  engaged 
in  pitching  the  filthiest  mud  that  he  could  find  at  some  Irish  play¬ 
fellows,  and  naturally  receiving  a  liberal  bespattering  in  return. 
Of  course  Lord  Palmerston  flew  to  his  rescue,  and  did  his 
best  to  help  him  out  of  the  fray.  But  no  sooner  were  his  gar¬ 
ments  mended  up  and  cleaned  from  the  effects  of  the  volleys 
which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  than  a  cry  of  distress  from 
behind  called  away  the  attention  of  his  indefatigable  guardian. 
There  was  Mr.  Lowe  engaged  in  a  similar  exchange  of  dirt- 
missiles  with  all  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmanagers  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  restore  the  pristine  spot¬ 
lessness  of  his  apparel.  The  dirt  had  been  well  thrown,  and 
it  had  stuck.  The  operation  of  cleansing  in  this  case  was  so 
arduous  that  the  offender  received  a  stern  admonition  from 
his  usually  indulgent  parent.  But  hardly  was  this  labour 
concluded,  when,  before  he  could  well  tell  what  was  going  to 
happen,  there  was  Mr.  Layard  with  another  Irishman  rolling  in 
the  gutter.  To  pick  him  up  and  send  him  to  bed  to  dry  himself 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
poor  old  gentleman’s  troubles.  A  cry  of  distress  from  yet 
another  quarter  reached  his  ears.  He  rushed  to  the  place 
from  which  it  issued,  and  there  he  found  Mr.  W.  Cowper,  his 
favourite  scapegrace,  his  pet  pickle  among  them  all,  in  a  terrible 
scrape,  having  been  detected,  not  in  throwing  mud  at  others  — 
for  that  was  a  proceeding  to  which  his  courage  seemed  un¬ 
equal —  but  in  collecting  mud  and  supplying  it  in  large  handfuls 
to  a  very  big  boy  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  not  afraid  to 
throw  it  and  take  the  consequences.  The  unfortunate  mud¬ 
lark  had  been  caught  in  the  act,  and  was  receiving  in  return 
a  pelting  from  which  it  is  not  supposed  that  he  will  recover 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

There  must  be  some  consolation  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
number  of  his  incorrigible  favourites.  If  there  were  only 
one  of  them,  his  colleagues  might  press  upon  him  to  get  rid  of 
that  one  for  the  sake  of  the  stability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  dismissal  of  four  might  look  like  a 
break-up  of  the  Government.  And  to  make  a  selection  from 
among  them  'would  be  impossible.  Each  artist  has  his  pecu¬ 
liar  beauties.  Each  makes  enemies  in  some  special  manner  of 
his  own.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  alike  in  this  — 


that  they  disdain  smaller  quarrels,  and  give  battle  to  whole 
sections  of  the  community  at  once.  But  there  is  a  difference 
of  touch  even  between  these  two  great  disciples  of  the  same 
school.  Mr.  Lowe  gets  up  his  quarrels  by  telling  disagreeable 
truths.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to  think  that  there  is 
something  approaching  to  sacrilege  in  using  mere  plain  facts  for 
such  a  purpose.  Accordingly,  he  attains  the  same  object  quite 
as  effectually  by  drawing  upon  his  imagination.  Mr.  Layard 
works  more  simply,  by  merely  pitching  some  unpleasant 
adjective,  of  which  he  has  an  ample  store,  in  his  opponent’s 
face.  Mr.  Cowper’s  method  is  entirely  his  own,  and  one  that 
cannot  as  yet  be  recommended  for  imitation.  He  has  all  the 
pain,  and  none  of  the  pleasure  of  a  row.  He  exposes 
himself  to  Mr.  Horsman’s  pitiless  scalping-knife,  with¬ 
out  even  first  enjoying  the  gratification  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  smart  or  bitter  of  his  own.  lie  contrives  to  offend 
people  in  tones  of  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  in  language  of 
the  most  perfect  courtesy.  His  strength  lies  in  documents. 
He  withholds  papers  on  various  pretexts — though  he  knows 
that  he  will  have  to  give  them  up  at  last — until  his  motives  in 
giving  or  refusing  them  are  equally  suspected.  He  puts  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  his  Committee  into  his  pocket,  in  order  to 
save  time ;  and  somehow  or  other  the  result  is  that  the  said 
resolutions  are  altogether  lost  sight  of,  until  they  are  forced 
out  of  that  pocket  again  by  pressure  applied  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  enters  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  a 
public  writer  who  is  engaged  in  fiercely  reviling  his  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  then  contrives  to  misdirect  his  letters,  so  as  to  be 
detected  in  the  act  of  furnishing  him  with  information.  Now, 
this  is  gratuitous  mudlarking.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  gets  into 
trouble,  he  has  at  least  had  the  gratification  for  his  pains  of 
calling  the  O’Donoghoe  a  “  mannikin  traitor.”  Mr.  Layard  tasted 
the  inexpressible  enjoyment  of  calling  Mr.  Maguire  “  such  a 
man,”  before  he  was  forced  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  House 
to  retract  the  words,  and  call  him  “  such  a  quarter  ”  instead. 
Mr.  Lowe  brought  back  a  still  more  solid  recompense  from 
his  excursion  into  the  mud.  Many  hard  names  were  thrown 
at  him,  and  many,  by  reason  of  their  suitability,  tenaciously 
adhered  to  him ;  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  mulcting 
those  who  threw  them  of  half  the  State  aid  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  received.  For  the  sake  of  inflicting  such  a  revenge 
as  that,  it  is  worth  while  to  encounter  a  few  shovels  of  dirt. 
But  Mr.  Cowper  can  console  himself  with  none  of  these  con¬ 
solations.  Except  a  few  mild  sarcasms  directed  against  Mr. 
W.  F.  Higgins,  Mr.  Cowper  has  had  the  pleasure  of  damaging 
nobody  but  himself.  He  has  left  a  stain  on  no  character 
except  his  own.  By  way  of  compensation,  however,  he 
carries  away  upon  his  own  back  a  much  larger  mass  of  dirt 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  even  of  his  most  bespattered 
colleagues.  It  is  not  every  day  that  people  discover  a  live 
Minister  in  secret  correspondence  with  a  live  journalist  upon 
matters  on  which  the  Minister  is  bound  to  be  discreet,  if  not 
absolutely  neutral.  But  when  the  journalist  is  at  the  time 
engaged  in  a  series  of  attacks  against  the  majority  of  a 
Committee  of  which  the  Minister  is  or  has  been  Chairman,  the 
case  shows  quite  a  unique  talent  for  the  discovery  of  very 
dirty  puddles.  The  Chairman  of  a  Committee  is  supposed  to 
be  bound  to  a  certain  amount  of  impartiality  ;  and  his  inter¬ 
course  with  his  Committee  is  supposed  to  be  confidential  and 
unrestrained.  Probably,  the  Committee  did  not  guess  that 
while  they  were  familiarly  discussing  the  thorny  questions 
submitted  to  them,  their  Chairman  was  preparing  the  materials 
for  a  fierce  philippic  that  was  to  burst  upon  them  some  few 
days  later.  The  discovery  was  a  most  distressing  accident. 
No  doubt  Lord  Palmerston  has  heartily  cursed  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  his  stepson  in  contriving  to  forget  the  initials  of  his 
clandestine  correspondent.  But  if  Lord  Palmerston  will  have 
an  underground  communication  with  “  influential  journals,” 
these  misadventures  will  occasionally  happen.  A  Minister 
with  Mr.  Cowper’s  aptitude  for  getting  into  a  mess  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  presiding  over  the  Board 
of  Works.  His  general  mode  of  dealing  with  documents  is 
apt  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  a  great  number  of  hostile  critics, 
under  whose  scrutiny  his  proceedings  are  constantly  passing. 
He  had  much  better  take  some  quieter  and  less  important 
post.  He  has  served  many  offices  already ;  it  is  a  pity  he 
does  not  try  his  hand  at  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  India, 
or  the  First  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty.  Previous  training  is 
immaterial,  or  he  would  not  now  be  in  his  present  office. 
But  they  are  the  only  offices  in  which  he  can  commit,  with¬ 
out  danger,  the  brick  and  mortar  extravagances  to  which  he  is 
prone,  and  conduct  as  many  mysterious  intrigues  as  may 
suit  his  interest  or  his  taste. 
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FRANCE  AND  MEXICO. 

AMERICAN  politicians  are  amusing  themselves  by  prog¬ 
nostications  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  will 
abandon  his  Mexican  enterprise,  and  that  he  will  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  avenge  himself  on  England  for  leading  him  into  a 
scrape  and  afterwards  deserting  him  in  his  need.  It  required 
little  knowledge  of  French  character  to  justify  the  opposite 
belief  that,  after  the  check  sustained  by  General  Lorencez, 
peace  will  only  be  signed  in  the  capital.  M.  Favre  argued 
forcibly  against  the  policy  of  the  expedition,  but  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Body  for  once  represented  the  national  opinion  when  it 
concurred  with  M.  Billault  in  the  necessity  of  prosecuting 
the  war.  The  honour  of  the  flag  is  dearer  to  the  French 
than  any  consideration  of  policy  or  even  of  justice,  and  it 
scarcely  befits  Englishmen  to  criticize  an  obliquity  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  would  probably,  in  a  similar  case,  be  shared  by 
themselves.  The  second  march  to  Cabul  was  dictated,  not 
by  a  conviction  that  the  Aft'ghan  war  had  been  well-advised, 
but  by  a  determination  to  vindicate,  after  a  great  disaster, 
the  permanent  superiority  of  English  arms.  France  might, 
perhaps,  afford  to  disregard  an  accidental  Mexican  success, 
especially  as  it  appears  that  in  a  subsequent  skirmish  the 
native  troops  have  suffered  a  defeat ;  but  the  Imperial 
Government  is  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  partial 
failure,  and,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in 
taking  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  M.  Favre  aptly 
compared  the  alliance  with  Almonte  and  other  local  mal¬ 
contents  to  the  cooperation  of  Brunswick  and  Coburg  with 
the  emigrants  of  the  Revolution.  As  a  general  rule,  true 
patriots  unite  against  foreign  invaders,  although  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  their  own  political  principles  may  be  the 
professed  object  of  the  war.  Conde  and  his  followers  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  error  in  1792,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  Mexico  and  France.  The  susceptibilities  of 
the  bandit  leaders  who  have  alternately  ruled  and  robbed 
their  countrymen  are  not  refined  to  the  perfection 
of  modern  European  theories.  The  French  have,  in 
fact,  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  civil  war  in  Mexico, 
and  if  their  traitorous  confederates  prove  to  be  the 
stronger,  no  one  will  call  their  reliance  on  the  foreigner 
treason.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  rebels  against  the 
Government,  even  in  France,  allied  themselves  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  the  enemy  of  their  Sovereign  and  their  country. 
The  Guises,  who  are  still  popular  heroes,  were  in  the  pay  of 
Philip  II.,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Condes,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  fought  openly  under  the  banner  of  Spain.  Almonte 
and  Marquez,  if  they  are  sufficiently  versed  in  history,  may 
find  other  respectable  precedents  for  their  union  with  General 
Lorencez. 

The  object  of  retrieving  the  check  sustained  at  Guadalupe 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  now 
the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  general  policy  of  the  en- 
terprize.  When  General  Forey  has  taken  possession  of  Mexico, 
he  may  be  ordered  to  retrace  his  steps,  as  General  Pollock  was 
recalled  within  the  Indian  frontier  as  soon  as  he  had  hoisted  the 
English  flag  in  Cabul.  Shah  Soojah,  who  is  represented  in 
Mexico  by  General  Almonte,  was  quietly  dropped  when  it  was 
found  that  the  maintenance  of  an  intrusive  dynasty  would 
cost  more  than  it  was  worth.  The  Archduke  Maximilian, 
•who,  in  another  sense,  may  be  compared  to  the  English 
pretender  to  the  Affghan  throne,  has  already  withdrawn  his 
claims.  M.  Billault  perhaps  indicates  a  change  in  the 
Imperial  policy  when  he  announces  that  the  choice  of  the 
Mexicans  will  be  respected  whether  it  approves  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic.  It  seems  that  even  Juarez,  who  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  legitimate  to  be  treated  with,  may  prove  a  regular 
title  to  power  if  he  succeeds  in  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
It  is  evident  that  no  temporary  occupation  by  foreign  troops 
can  restore  or  create  public  order  in  Mexico,  and  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  expedition  will  have  been  wasted  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  an  end,  whether  the  ruling  faction  of  the  day 
calls  itself  Clerical  or  Liberal.  If  Juarez  is  forcibly 
driven  from  power,  he  in  turn  may  appeal  to  foreign  support, 
and  when  the  Americans  are  at  leisure,  they  will  not  be 
unwilling  to  assist  nominal  Republicans  in  overthrowing  the 
pretended  Conservatives  who  may  be  set  up  by  the  present 
invader.  If  any  excuse  had  been  required  for  the  refusal  of 
England  to  engage  in  a  useless  crusade,  the  project  of 
recurring  in  Mexico  to  the  trick  of  universal  suffrage  would 
alone  have  furnished  a  sufficient  reason  against  cooperation. 
It  seems  that,  as  soon  as  the  capital  is  taken,  the  absurd  device 
of  the  ballot-box  is  once  more  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  determination  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  English  Government  to  protest,  on  every  fit  occasion, 
against  the  most  dangerously  impudent  innovation  which  has 


ever  been  introduced  into  international  law.  It  is  the  affair 
of  Frenchmen  that  they  choose  to  submit  to  the  fraudulent 
vote  of  a  numerical  majority  which  has,  once  for  all,  given 
away  all  public  liberties  in  a  mass ;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
system  into  international  transactions  is  a  matter  of  universal 
concern.  Lord  Russell  properly  treated  the  so-called  Ple¬ 
biscite  of  Tuscany  and  Naples  with  contempt,  and  the  indigna¬ 
tion  aroused  by  the  seizure  of  Savoy  and  Nice  was  only 
increased  by  the  hypocritical  form  of  a  popular  vote.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  was  for  the  first  time 
asked  on  a  question  which  had  been  previously  decided.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  in  1851,  took  military  possession  of 
the  Government,  before  he  required  a  vote  in  favour  of  the 
despotism  which  he  had  already  established.  No  alternative 
but  an  unintelligible  negative  is  ever  offered  to  the  nation  which 
is  supposed  to  decide  its  destinies.  The  Italian  Government 
had  signed  away  Savoy  and  Nice  before  the  ballot-boxes  were 
opened,  and  Francis  II.  was  already  expelled,  when  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  were  allowed  to  vote  for  the  new  system  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  from  without.  As  no  change  in  Mexico  can 
be  for  the  worse,  it  matters  little  what  form  of  Government 
may  be  selected  by  the  foreign  conqueror.  It  is  only  important 
that  the  new  system,  although  it  may  be  recognised  in  fact, 
should  not  be  supposed  to  rest  on  a  false  and  fraudulent  basis. 

The  ostentatious  liberality  of  an  appeal  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  can  deceive  only  the  shallowest  reasoners. 
Foreigners  have  no  business  to  decide  questions  of  right,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  universal  suffrage  forms  the  only 
lawful  basis  of  supreme  power.  A  Government  which  exists 
must  be  assumed  to  have  a  sufficient  title,  and  every  community 
has  a  right  to  repudiate  the  supremacy  of  those  of  its  members 
who  are  least  qualified  to  exercise  political  functions.  Even 
in  America,  where  the  majority  exercises  legal  sovereignty,  it 
has  never  been  supposed  that  the  multitude  has  a  right  to  vote 
away  its  own  privileges,  or  to  supersede  the  Constitution.  If 
a  King  can  maintain  himself  in  Mexico,  he  may  properly  be 
recognised  by  foreign  Governments;  but  he  will  have  been 
placed  on  the  throne,  not  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  by  some 
power  which  was  practically  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  French  were  right  in  declaring  that  the  Government  of 
Juarez  was  too  anarchical  to  be  treated  with,  they  would 
certainly  not  be  justified  in  changing  their  opinion  because  a 
majority  of  votes  had  ratified  the  appointment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Juarez  would  govern  the  country  neither  better  nor 
worse  after  a  successful  appeal  to  the  ballot.  According  to 
all  precedent,  he  would  propound  the  simple  issue  whether  he 
should  remain  in  power  or  not.  Before  a  rival  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  asking  the  same  question,  he  must  have  contrived  to 
answer  it  in  practice  by  occupying  the  seat  which  he  may 
afterwards  owe  to  universal  suffrage.  The  only  excuse  for  a 
promiscuous  vote  in  Mexico  will  be  furnished  by  the  pretext 
which  it  may  afford  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  final  abandonment  of  the  policy  which  it 
represents. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  brought  himself  into  an  un¬ 
toward  dilemma  between  doing  nothing  and  engaging  in  an 
interminable  and  costly  undertaking.  If  he  retires  from 
Mexico,  he  will  have  wasted  all  the  expense  which  has  been 
incurred ;  and  if  he  holds  it  either  as  a  French  dependency,  or 
as  a  protected  monarchy,  he  must  be  prepared  to  double  his 
national  debt.  English  politicians  can  scarcely  be  charged 
with  a  want  of  generosity  if  they  regard  with  complacency  a 
deliberate  waste  of  the  resources  of  a  rival.  They  are  only 
bound  to  express  their  judgment  openly,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  perfectly  reconciled  beforehand  to  the  consequences  which 
may  follow  the  rejection  of  their  advice.  The  experiment  of 
French  meddling  with  alien  matters  can  never  be  tried  on  a 
more  worthless  subject.  Mexico  has  contributed  so  little  to 
the  benefit  of  the  world  that  it  may  fitly  be  employed  as  a 
drain  or  conductor  for  unemployed  ambition.  It  may  be 
thought  that  there  is  little  glory  to  be  got  there ;  but  the 
windy  deity  of  military  vanity  is  perfectly  welcome  to  disport 
himself  on  that  remote  theatre  of  valour.  It  is  highly  fortu¬ 
nate  that  England  was  not  bound  in  honour  to  protest  against 
an  enterprise  which  she  has  so  little  interest  in  opposing.  The 
Northern  Americans  will  be  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  a 
quarrel  between  England  and  France,  although  some  French 
journalists  are  naturally  angry  with  their  natural  enemies  for 
offering  no  resistance  to  the  Imperial  project.  Napoleon  III. 
at  least  deserves  some  credit  for  discerning  the  emptiness  of 
the  American  claim  to  exclude  European  interference  from 
the  Western  hemisphere.  Scarcely  a  whisper  is  heard  to 
censure  the  French  scheme  of  overthrowing  the  Mexican 
Republic. 
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THE  BALLOT. 

ON  Wednesday  morning  last  was  performed,  for  the 
twenty-second  time,  by  Her  Majesty’s  faithful  Com¬ 
mons,  the  once  popular  farce  of  the  Ballot.  On  the  26th 
of  April,  1833,  this  piece  was  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Grote  to  a  crowded  audience  on  the  Westminster  boards, 
and  for  three  years  had  a  tolerably  successful  run.  From 
some  unexplained  cause,  whether  in  consequence  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  getting  up  the  raise  en  scene,  or  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  public,  an  interval  occurred  between  1839  and 
1842,  during  which  the  annals  of  Parliament  furnish  no 
record  of  a  debate  or  a  division  on  the  Ballot.  In  the  latter 
year,  Mr.  Ward  furbished  up  the  rusty  weapons  found  in  Mr. 
Grote’s  armoury.  Ejected  tenants  and  despotic  landlords 
were  again  paraded  before  a  sympathising  House  of  Commons. 
Ruined  artisans  and  frightened  ten-pounders,  driven  from 
house  and  home  and  invested  with  the  full  miseries  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  were  again  contrasted  with  feudal  Sybarites  driving 
retainers  to  the  poll,  and  combining  all  the  revolting  attributes 
of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Sardanapalus. 

On  that  occasion,  however,  the  performance  did  not  take 
quite  so  well.  Even  those  whom  the  philosophical  arguments 
of  Mr.  Grote  had  considerably  influenced,  and  who  had  re¬ 
luctantly  accepted  his  unpalatable  specific  for  admitted  evils, 
were  constrained  to  admit  that  ten  years’  civilization  had  not 
been  without  its  effect  on  the  mutual  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  of  employer  and  employed.  They  could  not  but  see 
that  public  opinion  had,  in  fact,  accomplished  in  great  measure 
the  end  which  Mr.  Grote  sought  to  attain  by  theoretic  legis¬ 
lation — that  a  time  had  arrived  when,  under  the  batteries  of 
a  vigilant  press  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  public  opinion, 
it  would  require  more  courage  to  intimidate  than  to  resist 
intimidation.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  from  the  first  had 
either  abhorred  the  ballot  as  “un-English,”  or  had  despised 
it  as  a  contemptible  piece  of  political  quackery,  were  not 
likely  to  have  been  converted  by  the  experience  of  passing 
events  in  other  nations.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
reproduction  of  Mr.  Grote’s  entertainment  under  the 
new  management  of  Mr.  Ward  was  attended  with  very 
indifferent  success.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1839,  Mr.  Grote 
had  counted  216“  Ayes  ”  in  his  division.  On  the  2 1  st  of  the 
same  month  in  1842,  Mr.  Ward  could  only  persuade  1  57  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  follow  him  into  the  lobby ;  and  after  one  season’s 
failure,  he  very  judiciously  abandoned  the  cause  altogether, 
and  took  to  what  then  seemed  a  more  popular  and  hopeful 
enterprise  — ■  capsizing  the  Irish  Church.  For  six  years  again 
there  was  nobody  to  back  the  good  horse  “  Ballot,”  and  no 
jockey  to  ride  him.  Nor  did  he  re-appear  till  the  8th  of 
August,  1848,  when  Mr.  Berkeley  first  mounted  the  hobby 
which  he  has  since  annually  trotted  out,  session  after  session, 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1 848,  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  not 
unlike  in  its  results  to  that  which  was  successfully  repeated  a 
month  ago,  a  division  was  snapped  when  half'  the  House  of 
Commons  was  gone  off  to  the  Moors,  and  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  by  a  majority  of  five,  the  numbers  being 
86  “Ayes”  to  81  “Noes.”  A  victory  so  barren  of  con¬ 
sequences  as  not  even  to  have  been  followed  up  by  a  first 
reading  of  the  Bill,  was  precisely  the  sort  of  success  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  stimulate  the  Avell-affected  ardour  of  that  class  of 
politicians,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who  then  particularly 
needed  a  hustings  topic  which,  being  warranted  to  lead  to  no 
practical  results,  might  serve  its  purpose  indefinitely.  That 
its  advocates  had  no  faith  in  it,  and  intended  to  drop  it  alto¬ 
gether  if  chance  threw  them  into  office,  was  rather  an  ad¬ 
vantage  than  otherwise,  because,  like  Mr.  Tadpole’s  cry  of 
“  the  Church  in  danger,”  ,  it  practically  meant  nothing,  and 
“  would  not  interfere  with  business  ”  when  their  turn  came. 
Accordingly,  they  set  'to  work  in  so  business-like  a  way 
that  for  a  time  people  really  thought  they  were  in  earnest. 
Sustained  by  all  the  orthodox  machinery  of  modern  agitation, 
stimulated  by  all  the  most  approved  appliances  of  modern 
propagandism — paid  secretaries,  tract-mongers,  petition-manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  like — Mr.  Berkeley  has  industriously  worked 
away  session  after  session,  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  contrived 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  faith  in  a  political  crotchet  in 
which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  any  man  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  to  suppose  that  he  believed. 

The  performance  (for  it  cannot  be  called  a  debate)  of 
Wednesday  last  presented  no  novelties.  The  same  stale 
jokes,  the  same  clumsily  invented  anecdotes  which  have 
annually  done  duty  for  twenty  years  past,  were  again 
retailed  to  a  wearied  House  of  Commons ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  contemptuous  silence,  broken  only  by  a  few  short 


sentences  which  the  general  and  business-like  aspirations  for 
a  division  rendered  very  ineffective,  the  Ballot  Bill  of  1862 
was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to 
one,  and  gathered  to  its  fathers  in  the  waste-paper  basket  of 
abortive  legislation.  Without  violating  the  good  rule  de 
mortuis ,  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark  of  this  defunct  Bill, 
which  contained  seventeen  clauses  with  all  sorts  of  contrivances 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  voter,  that  those  of  its  sup¬ 
porters  who  made  themselves  heard  disclaimed  altogether  any 
notion  that  their  own  constituents  wanted  protection.  The 
people  of  Southwark,  for  instance,  we  were  told,  understood 
too  well  the  relations  between  labourer  and  capitalist  to  need 
any  guarantee  against  intimidation,  which,  as  their  representa¬ 
tive  assures  us,  has  no  existence  whatever  in  that  enlightened 
borough.  It  is  for  the  “  public  at  large” —  meaning  thereby  that 
portion  of  mankind  of  whose  wishes  and  opinions  these  ballot- 
mongers  have  evidently  a  very  hazy  knowledge — that  the 
“inner  rooms”  and  “separate  compartments,”  and  all  the 
machinery  of  secrecy  provided  by  this  Bill,  were  so  stoutly 
demanded.  An  architect  about  to  build  a  pawnbroker’s  shop 
might  probably  find  some  useful  hints  in  constructing  the 
mysterious  avenues  to  the  establishment,  in  the  clauses  of  this 
Ballot  Bill,  which  has  already  served  its  legitimate  purpose 
in  enabling  126  members  of  Parliament  to  redeem  their 
pledges,  and,  as  they  hope,  retain  their  seats. 

By  common  consent,  all  serious  discussion  on  the  Ballot  is 
at  an  end.  If  history  could  afford,  as  it  cannot,  examples 
of  other  States  in  which  secret  voting  has  cured  political  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  averted  political  decay  —  if  France,  America, 
and  Australia  did  not  furnish,  as  they  do,  warnings  against 
experimental  legislation  in  this  direction  —  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  might  fairly  resist  an  innovation  which, 
while  it  would  relieve  electors  from  all  responsibility  to  the 
unenfranchised  millions  whose  trustees  they  are,  would  leave 
on  the  shoulders  of  representatives  an  undiminished  accoun¬ 
tability  to  their  irresponsible  constituents.  But  the  fact  is, 
the  question,  as  it  stands  depends  neither  on  history  nor 
on  argument.  The  Ballot  is  not  a  question  in  which  either 
constituencies  or  representatives  have  the  slightest  interest. 
There  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  grocer  or  a  tenant  farmer 
whom  the  tract-mongers  of  the  Basinghall-street  Missionary 
Society  have  convinced  that  he  is  in  intolerable  bondage; 
but  it  would  bo  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  suppose  that 
a  dozen  intelligent  men  in  or  out  of  Parliament  believe  in 
the  Ballot  as  a  political  specific,  or  regard  it  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  convenient  item  for  electioneering  clap- trap.  The 
real  secret  of  the  success,  such  as  it  is,  of  these  organized  im¬ 
postures  which  everybody  despises,  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
resolute  pertinacity  of  a  handful  of  bigots  and  visionaries, 
as  in  the  timid  submission  of  candidates  on  the  hustings  to 
the  dictation  of  coteries  whose  insolence  is  usually  inversely 
proportioned  to  their  power.  So  long  as  there  are  to 
be  found  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  ambitious  of 
senatorial  honours  at  any  price,  ready  to  bolt  any  pledges, 
theological  or  political  —  content  to  represent,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  cant,  bank-notes,  and  strong  beer — so  long  may  the 
member  for  Bristol  count  on  a  numerically  respectable 
following  into  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  me¬ 
tropolitan  office,  with  a  clever  well-paid  Secretary,  is 
all  that  is  wanted  to  get  up  a  Parliamentary  agitation 
warranted  to  last  as  long  as  the  Secretary’s  salary.  A  “  Brass 
“  Button  Society,”  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  induce  all 
members  of  Parliament  to  follow  Mr.  Berkeley’s  fashion  and 
to  appear  in  his  costume,  would  be  quite  as  sure  to  succeed  as 
the  Ballot  Society.  And  if  the  provincial  machinery  were 
well  worked,  the  certain  result  would  be  a  brilliant  eruption  of 
brass  buttons  on  the  hustings  at  the  next  general  election. 

The  present  question,  however,  is  not  how  to  aggravate 
existing  nuisances,  but  how  to  diminish,  and  if  possible  get 
rid  of  them.  And  the  only  feasible  plan  in  this  direction 
which  now  suggests  itself  is,  that  the  Ballot  Society,  which  is 
evidently  a  losing  concern,  should  shut  up  shop,  sell  their 
plant,  pay  off  their  clerks,  and  devote  whatever  balance  may 
remain  at  their  bankers  to  that  most  fashionable  of  all  pur¬ 
poses —  a  memorial  to  their  hero.  Let  them  wind  up  their 
ballot-worship  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  some  material  as 
lasting  at  least  as  brass,  which  shall  faithfully  represent  to 
present  and  future  generations  the  Honourable  Francis 
FIenry  Fitz-Hardinge  Berkeley,  M.P.,  the  distinguished 
senator  who  has  done  his  little  utmost,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  reputation,  to  promote  for  fifteen  years  the  hypocrisy 
and  insincerity  of  Parliament. 
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PRIZE  SHOOTING. 

The  recurrence  of  any  periodical  festival  is  always  a 
pleasant  thing  to  see,  when  each  year  exhibits  in¬ 
creasing  vigour  and  animation  in  place  of  the  decay  which 
is  certain  to  attend  every  misconceived  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  institution.  Half  the  satisfaction  of  the  Derby-clay  is 
derived  from  the  feeling  that  it  is  an  old  settled  affair  that 
nothing  can  dislodge;  and  now,  in  its  third  year,  we  may  say 
almost  as  much  about  the  Wimbledon  gathering.  The  vitality 
of  the  scheme  would  alone  be  its  sufficient  recommendation, 
even  if  it  were  not,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  very  key-stone  of 
the  Volunteer  army.  A  multitude  of  little  signs  prove  that 
we  are  not  wrong  in  speaking  with  so  much  confidence  of  the 
permanent  success  of  these  rifle  meetings.  Compare  one  year 
with  another,  and  you  see  no  fitful  or  experimental  changes ; 
and  still  less  is  there  anything  like  stagnation  and  immobility. 
The  general  programme  remains  the  same,  but  details  are 
improved,  candidates  are  more  numerous,  prizes  are  more 
abundant,  and  the  six  days,  which  seemed  excessive  on  the 
first  occasion,  have  been  prolonged  to  twelve.  The  Queen’s 
Prize,  and  the  other  main  attractions,  remain  as  of  old  to 
connect  the  traditions  of  one  year  with  the  promise  of  the 
next.  The  cordial  encouragement  given  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort  is  preserved  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  establishment  of  a  c’ontest  honoured  by  his  name,  under 
the  conditions  which  he  prescribed  for  the  competition  for  his 
munificent  gift.  The  alterations  which  have  been  introduced 
are  all  typical  of  natural  growth,  and  not  of  capricious  inno¬ 
vation  ;  and  we  may  feel  as  sure  as  we  can  be  of  anything  which 
depends  on  popular  favour,  that  the  naturalization  of  the  rifle, 
which  was  the  grand  object  for  which  the  Association  was 
formed,  is  already  secured,  and  is  in  course  of  steady  develop¬ 
ment  as  time  goes  on. 

All  the  significance  of  this  has  not,  perhaps,  been  fully  recog¬ 
nised  by  those  who  have  doubted  of  the  permanence  of  the 
Volunteer  movement.  A  force  which  may  capriciously  dis¬ 
solve  itself  at  a  fortnight’s  notice  might  well  be  thought  pre¬ 
carious  if  it  depended  entirely  on  the  stimulus  of  danger  from 
abroad,  or  on  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  some  English¬ 
men  possess  and  all  boast  of.  But  a  national  habit,  and  above 
all  a  national  pastime,  is  a  thing  which  defies  time  and 
circumstance.  The  most  dove-like  demeanour  on  the  part  of 
our  best  recruiting  sergeant,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  will 
no  more  extinguish  the  love  of  rifle  shooting  than  the  taste 
for  cricket  or  boating.  Even  if  there  were  less  real  satisfaction 
and  excitement  than  is  found  in  the  competition  of  first-rate 
shots,  we  should  not  doubt  of  the  constancy  with  which  the 
pursuit  would  be  followed.  What  can  be  less  congruous  with 
modern  life  and  improved  agriculture  than  fox-hunting  ?  Essen¬ 
tially  the  sport  of  a  half-civilized  age,  it  has  been  refined  up  to 
a  point  which,  until  these  days  of  wealth  and  skill,  was  never 
dreamed  of.  Men  like  the  late  Assheton  Smith  lived  for  it. 
Fabulous  sums  are  spent  in  preserving  foxes  and  producing 
a  breed  of  dogs  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  the  horses  that  run 
at  Epsom  and  Newmarket.  To  those  who  reason  about  it 
without  trying  or  enjoying  it,  the  elaborate  and  costly  ap¬ 
paratus.  devised  for  the  destruction  of  a  race  of  mischievous 
animals,  preserved  .with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  pains,  seems 
one  of  the  most  monstrous  absurdities  in  the  world.  But  the 
pastime  lives  and  grows  for  all  that — certainly  not  because  it 
is  specially  suited  for  our  times,  but  simply  because  it  is  an 
old  familiar  sport  in  which  we  believe,  we  scarce  know  why, 
and  which  we  enjoy  because  it  is  part  of  an  Englishman’s 
habit  or  nature  to  do  so. 

This  is  but  an  illustration  of  a  broad  truth.  We  cling  to 
our  sports  and  amusements  with  a  tenacity  which  is  not 
shown  in  the  more  serious  concerns  of  society.  And  it  will 
be  the  same  with  rifle-shooting,  and  the  more  so  because  the 
end  proposed  is  as  noble  as  that  of  many  other  pastimes  is 
frivolous  and  ridiculous — because  the  man  who  can  use  a  rifle 
in  defence  of  his  country  is,  and  knows  that  he  is,  for  that 
reason,  the  more  worthy  of  having  a  free  country  to  defend — 
and,  finally,  because  each  day  proves  more  and  more  clearly 
that  it  is  to  the  attractions  of  the  rifle  that  we  must  trust 
to  sustain  the  Volunteer  movement  when,  as  at  this  moment, 
it  might  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  flagging,  from  a  feeling  that 
no  immediate  necessity  exists  for  presenting  an  array  of  civilian 
troops  to  deter  an  enemy  from  threatening  our  shores.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  persist  in  apparently  needless  effort ;  and  many 
of  those  who  have  proved  themselves  zealous  Volunteers  are 
tempted  to  think  that,  having  learned  their  duty,  they  may 
stand  by  and  wait  till  the  occasion  arrives  for  serious  employ¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately,  if  all  took  this  view,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  Volunteer  army.  Even  when  you  have  brought  a 
regiment  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  training  as  the  best  of  the 


Volunteers,  you  cannot  scatter  men  and  officers  with  the  as¬ 
surance  of  being  able  to  gather  them  again  in  full  efficiency  at 
the  first  alarm  of  war.  Drill  must  go  on,  though  it  may  have 
lost  its  novelty ;  and  nothing  ivould  be  more  disheartening  and 
fatal  than  a  gradual  dwindling  away  of  the  muster-roll,  until 
parades  and  reviews  became  occasions  of  humiliation  rather 
than  of  exultation  and  pleasure.  And  yet,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  increasing  zest  with  which  rifle  shooting  is  followed  as  a 
pastime  by  a  certain  proportion  —  as  yet,  it  is  true,  only  a 
small  though  an  increasing  proportion  —  of  the  force,  it  would 
be  easy  to  perceive  the  tendency  to  slacken  in  the  cause. 
The  danger  is  obvious  enough,  but  the  remedy  is  ready  to 
our  hands ;  and  in  the  action  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
we  think  we  see  a  certain  antidote  to  the  symptoms  of  weari¬ 
ness  which  are  said  to  be  creeping  over  the  Volunteer  force. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  always  been  among  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  that  movement  within  a  movement 
which  has  its  main  spring  at  Wimbledon,  and  which  shows 
itself  in  the  numerous  local  gatherings  which  are  modelled 
on  the  annual  festival. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some,  and  these  among  the  hearti¬ 
est  of  the  supporters  of  .Volunteering,  who  have  looked  upon 
the  taste  for  prize-shooting  as  something  derogatory  to  the 
high  calling  of  a  Volunteer.  Large  money  prizes,  splendid 
cups,  and  even  fancy  rifles  are  decried  as  unworthy  objects  of  a 
rifleman’s  ambition.  Even  the  desire  of  success  in  competition, 
for  its  own  sake,  is  ranked  as  a  low  motive  by  the  side  of  the 
patriotic  resolution  which  ought  to  keep  the  rifleman  constant 
to  his  purpose,  whether  the  need  for  his  services  may  appear 
to  be  great  or  small.  As  a  matter  of  ethics,  all  this  may  be 
very  true  and  very  elevated,  and  the  man  who  will  sacrifice 
an  appreciable  amount  of  time  and  money  with  only  the  re¬ 
motest  possible  expectation  of  being  'called  upon  to  use  the 
skill  which  he  so  assiduously  acquires  and  maintains,  may  fairly 
be  exalted  above  his  less  enthusiastic  brethren  who  require  a 
daily  stimulus  for  daily  toil.  But  even  Volunteers  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  all  of  the  most  exalted  type  of  humanity. 
Motives  of  a  less  lofty  kind  are  wanted  to  fill  the  void  when 
patriotism  seems  scarcely  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  continued 
exertion ;  and  these  are  effectually  supplied  by  the  excitement 
of  a  favourite  pursuit. 

Even  the  large  prizes  which  are  held  out  at  Wimbledon  will 
not  seem  excessive  when  it  is  remembered  that  an  annual 
national  celebration  must  be  on  a  grander  scale  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  local  contest.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  conceded  that 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  encourage  competition  somewhat 
more  for  the  honour  of  a  company  or  a  corps  than  for  the  more 
solid  and  commonplace  reward  of  a  bag  of  money.  Individual 
contests  for  substantial  prizes  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with ; 
but  it  would  be  a  pleasant  sign  to  see  more  of  such  contests  as 
that  between  Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  with  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  meeting  was  so  brilliantly  opened.  A  match  for  honour 
between  two  corps  or  two  districts  brings  out  almost  as 
much  emulation  as  the  sort  of  pot-hunting  known  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  and  elsewhere  as  Pool,  where  the  value  of  a  bull’s- 
eye  is  much  more  considered  than  the  credit  of  handling 
with  success  the  Queen  of  weapons.  By  encouraging  the 
more  wholesome  form  of  competition,  those  who  are  jealous  of 
the  tone  of  the  Volunteer  force  will  do  more  good  than  by 
denouncing  all  prize  contests  as  demoralizing  and  unworthy ; 
and  we  hope  that  among  the  developments  of  future  years  we 
shall  see  at  Wimbledon  a  larger  admixture  of  such  compe¬ 
titions  as  those  between  England  and  Scotland,  between  the 
North  and  the  South,,  or,  to  take  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  of  this  class  of  matches,  the  competition  between 
the  public  schools.  The  Association  have  shown,  by  their 
programme  of  this  year,  that  they  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  moving  in  this  direction ;  and  we  at  any  rate  are  not 
disposed  to  complain  that  the  stronger  stimulus  of  personal 
competition  continues  to  be  provided  in  the  shape  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  honourable  distinctions  to  be  won  at  Wimbledon. 


MAZZINI’S  MANIFESTO. 

MAZZINI  has  lately  added  another  Declaration  to  the  long- 
series  of  his  enthusiastic  and  rhetorical  manifestoes.  It 
is  impossible  to  measure  the  varying  and  indefinite  influence 
which  he  can  at  different  times  exercise  in  Italy.  When 
Garibaldi  is  on  his  side,  Mazzini  provides  a  theory  and  a 
cause  for  the  popular  leader,  who  nevertheless,  after  a  time,  is 
persuaded  to  abandon  any  active  opposition  to  the  national 
Government.  A  weak  or  unpopular  Ministry  revives  the 
authority  of  the  popular  agitator,  and  in  general  he  is  more 
powerful  in  the  presence  of  Rattazzi  than  when  he  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  practical  and  triumphant  genius  of  Cavoue. 
The  prophet  who  proclaims  a  great  object  and  a  general  course 
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of  action  generally  contends  at  advantage  with  the  official 
apologist  who  has  to  excuse  apparent  failure  or  procrastination. 
The  youth  of  Italy  may  perhaps  welcome  the  voice  which 
tells  them,  “We  will  have  Rome  and  Venice,  because  Rome 
“  contains  the  secret  of  our  unity,  and  Venice  that  of  the 
“  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  Empire.”  It  is  only  cold  ex¬ 
perience  which  suggests  that  reasons  for  desiring  a  result  are 
not  precisely  equivalent  to  proofs  that  it  is  immediately 
attainable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mazzini’s  promises 
are  larger  then  Rattazzi’s,  and  yet  the  hope  of  Italian  unity 
may  depend  on  the  acquiescence  of  the  country  in  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  Republican  leader  boasts,  as  usual, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  that  he  has  made  heavy  sacrifices  in 
consenting  to  abstain  from  opposing  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy ;  and  it  is  not  important  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
possible  to  interrupt  the  course  of  events  without  open  and 
avowed  treason  to  the  national  cause.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution  which  has  produced  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  Piedmont  alone  had  an  army,  a  constitution,  and  a 
definite  policy.  Opposition  to  Victor  Emmanuel  would  have 
been  alliance  with  Austria,  and  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the 
Republicans  have  shrunk  from  the  commission  of  an  unpar¬ 
donable  crime.  The  miserable  jealousies  which  left  Charles 
Albert  to  conduct  alone  the  struggle  of  1 848  have  since  been 
partially  suspended ;  but  Mazzini  at  least  has  never  ceased 
to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Government  which  he  has 
tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil. 

The  compact  by  which  the  Republicans  considered  themselves 
bound  seems  to  have  contained  a  condition  which  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  its  tenor.  “  In  following  a  path  so  strewn 
“  with  sacrifice  and  sorrow,  the  sole  right  we  reserved  to  our- 
“  selves  was  the  right  of  action  to  combat  the  foreign  in- 
“  vader.”  In  other  words,  the  choice  of  peace  or  war  was 
withdrawn  from  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and  vested  in 
an  irresponsible  body  of  patriotic  enthusiasts.  There  is  little 
meaning  in  the  recognition  of  a  Government  which  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  govern  ;  and  if  the  supposed  compact  had  really 
been  ratified  on  both  sides,  the  Minister  of  the  day  would 
have  been  deprived  of  all  control  over  the  policy  of  the 
country.  The  right  to  combat  a  foreign  invader  involves  the 
right  of  raising  men,  of  levying  taxes,  and  of  pledging  the 
public  credit  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Cavour  or  his  successor  would  have 
assented  to  such  a  bargain,  and  a  conditional  offer  which  has 
never  been  accepted  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  a  compact. 
“  The  right  of  action,”  according  to  Mazzini,  “  is  now  taken 
“  from  us;”  and  it  is  true  that  the  Government,  in  discharge 
of  an  obvious  duty,  has  interrupted  the  preparations  for  an 
unauthorized  attack  on  Austria.  “  All  reason,  therefore,  for 
“  the  compact  ceases,  and  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  declare 
“  this.”  In  the  same  manner,  a  partisan  leader  might  tender 
his  services  to  a  commander  in  the  field,  and  afterwards  desert 
his  colours  because  he  had  been  ordered  to  retreat  or  for¬ 
bidden  to  advance.  Modern  Republicans  cannot  understand 
that  obedience  to  a  Government  or  to  a  Constitution  is,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  absolutely  unconditional.  If  it  were 
assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  Mazzini’s  policy 
was  judicious,  he  would  nevertheless  divide  the  State  in  two 
by  carrying  out  his  views  on  his  own  authority.  The  fortu¬ 
nate  anomaly  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  can  scarcely  create  a 
precedent,  and  even  if  Garibaldi  had  failed  in  his  attempt, 
Piedmont  would  not  have  been  involved  by  his  enterprise  in 
a  war.  “  Between  the  aspirations  of  the  best  of  our  country  - 
“  men,  and  the  musket  shots  by  which  those  aspirations  were 
“  replied  to  in  Brescia,”  there  was  the  distinction  that  the 
“  best  of  Italians  ”  had  no  right  to  involve  the  country  in  a 
war,  and  that  the  Government  had  therefore  a  perfect  right  to 
prohibit  their  design. 

The  one-sided  and  voluntary  compact  being  at  an  end,  the 
Republicans  are  henceforth  to  act  as  if  Italy  was  still  enslaved 
under  foreign  and  hostile  rulers.  “We  hoped  to  be  able  to 
“  conquer  Rome  and  Venice  as  allies  of  the  monarchy,  and  we 
“  now  declare,  that  hope  being  destroyed,  that  we  strive  to 
“  conquer  them  alone,  through  our  own  efforts,  in  spite  of  the 
“  Government,  and  ready  even  to  combat  against  the  Govern  - 
“  ment,  should  it  persist  in  the  endeavour  to  stand  in  our 
“  way.”  Rome,  with  its  French  garrison,  and  Austria,  with 
its  vast  and  disciplined  army,  might  have  been  thought  suf¬ 
ficiently  formidable  antagonists  to  an  undivided  Italy,  acting 
by  its  own  organized  Government.  With  culpable  levity, 
Mazzini  proposes  to  add  a  more  formidable  adversary  than 
either,  by  forcing  the  King  and  the  army  into  the  ranks  of  his 
opponents.  Yet,  if  he  were  capable  of  reflection,  he  could  not 
doubt  that  the  policy  which  he  announces  precisely  coincides 
with  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Austrian 


Government.  A  revolutionary  assault  directed  at  the  same 
time  against  the  Italian  monarchy  and  against  its  most  formi¬ 
dable  opponents  would  almost  serve  to  repair  all  the  losses 
which  the  enemies  of  national  unity  have  suffered  during  the 
last  three  years.  The  profession  of  a  former  desire  to  act  in 
alliance  with  the  monarchy  is  a  confession  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  always  affected  an  independent  position.  Subjects 
make  no  alliance  with  the  State  of  which  they  form  a  component 
part.  Allegiance  involves  the  sacrifice  of  individual  action 
in  all  matters  which  properly  belong  to  the  constituted 
authorities. 

The  principal  charge  against  the  Government  is,  that  it  has 
not  armed  the  country  on  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  scale. 
The  fourteen  armies  of  the  French  Republic  in  1 794,  and  the 
650,000  men  raised  by  the  Federal  Americans,  are  invidiously 
contrasted  with  the  200,000  men  of  the  regular  Italian  army. 
It  is  not  for  enthusiastic  patriots  to  consider  whether  the 
circumstances  are  analogous,  or  whether  either  precedent 
deserves  to  be  immediately  followed.  The  French,  when  their 
country  was  invaded,  and  their  passions  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch,  brought  for  one  year  into  the  field  nearly  a  million  of 
men.  Italy  is  at  present  at  peace,  and  the  Ministers  neither 
possess  nor  require  the  guillotine  to  support  forced  requisitions 
for  the  supply  of  overgrown  armies.  It  is  true  that  the 
Northern  States  of  America  have  brought  600,000  men  into 
the  field,  but  their  exploits  have  not  hitherto  justified  the  belief 
that,  even  with  equal  exertions,  Italy  could  recover  Venice. 
M'Clellan  has  been  stopped  for  several  weeks  by  extempo¬ 
rized  earthworks  at  Richmond,  and  by  the  imperfectly  armed 
levies  which  the  Confederates  have  collected  for  the  defence  of 
their  capital.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
operations,  it  is  evident  that,  if  his  force  were  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  Mincio,  he  could  not  seriously  threaten  the 
great  Austrian  Quadrangle.  In  the  attempt  it  might  perhaps 
be  possible  to  spend  money  with  American  profusion ;  but,  if 
100,000,000/.  were  added  to  the  Italian  debt,  the  Monarchy 
would  not  occupy  a  safer  or  more  formidable  position.  The 
question,  however,  is  not  whether  the  policy  of  immediate 
action  is  preferable  to  the  delay  practised  by  the  Government. 
The  decision  of  all  similar  questions  must  rest  somewhere,  and 
the  power  which  decides  them  is  paramount  and  sovereign 
in  the  State.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Government  must  be 
administered  by  some  distinct  persons  according  to  recognized 
forms.  The  collective  egotism  of  Mazzini  and  of  those  in 
whose  name  he  professes  to  speak  has  no  intelligible  corporate 
existence. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Republican  agitation,  with  all  its 
errors  and  injustice,  may  serve  the  purpose  which  in  older 
constitutions  is  carried  out  by  a  Parliamentary  Opposition. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  the  country  or  the  Government  should 
go  to  sleep  until  perfect  liberation  is  accomplished.  Mazzini 
propounds  no  method  by  which  Rome  can  be  recovered, 
except  a  hopeless  war  against  France;  yet  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  the  presence  of  his  troops 
in  a  foreign  capital  is  still  regarded  as  usurpation.  Rattazzi 
himself  may  not  be  unwilling  to  remind  his  overbearing 
patron  that  it  may  be  out  of  his  power  to  carry  deference 
too  far.  Garibaldi  is  a  useful  bugbear,  and  Mazzini  gives 
Garibaldi  a  meaning.  Moral  force,  which  is  the  projected 
shadow  of  material  danger,  may  perhaps  assist  in  solving  the 
Roman  question,  though  it  is  not  equally  probable  that  menaces 
will  shake  the  hold  of  the  Austrians  on  the  Venetian  provinces. 
It  is  in  dealing  with  the  Italians  themselves  that  a  judicious 
statesman  might  profitably  make  use  of  his  own  more  intem¬ 
perate  opponents.  They  might  be  urged  to  arm  in  defence  of 
the  monarchy  rather  than  in  support  of  revolutionary  disaffec¬ 
tion;  and  when  the  Government  thought  that  the  time  for 
striking  had  arrived,  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  should  have  been  previously  familiarized  with  the  thought 
of  war.  The  somewhat  stilted  eloquence  of  Mazzini’s  procla¬ 
mations  would  not  influence  English  readers ;  but  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  fine  sentiments  and 
ambitious  generalities  still  produce  an  impression.  Warlike 
circulars  may  safely  be  tolerated,  but  it  is  indispensable  that 
unauthorized  expeditions  should  be  sternly  and  summarily 
repressed. 


AMATEUR  GENERALS. 

HERE  is,  unhappily,  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  General  Butler’s  proclamation.  Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  explain  it  away.  The  Yankee 
journalists  of  this  city,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  un¬ 
grateful  task  of  whitewashing  Federal  barbarities,  did  their 
best  to  subject  it  to  a  non-natural  interpretation.  It  was  only 
a  mistake  —  an  awkward  phraseology— an  unfortunate  indis- 
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tinctness  of  expression.  It  only  meant  that  women  who 
insulted  the  soldiery  should  he  punished  by  imprisonment. 
Nothing  but  deliberate  malice,  we  were  told,  could  mis¬ 
interpret  it.  Unfortunately  for  his  friends,  General  Butler 
is  very  proud  of  his  production,  and  is  much  too  strongly 
impressed  with  its  administrative  wisdom  to  allow  it  to  be 
explained  away.  That  which  the  voice  of  all  civilized  Europe, 
with  the  French  and  English  Governments  at  its  head,  has 
branded  as  “  infamous,”  excites  no  shame  in  General  Butler’s 
breast.  He  intended  that  the  most  extreme  interpretation 
should  be  placed  upon  his  words,  and  he  does  not  thank  the 
officious  friends  who  wish  to  make  a  gentleman  of  him  in 
spite  of  himself.  The  letter  which  he  has  -written  in  comment 
is  racier  even  than  the  original  in  its  cynical  disregard  of 
decency :  — 

There  can  he,  there  has  been,  no  room  for  misunderstanding  of  General 
Order  No.  28. 

No  lady  will  take  any  notice  of  a  strange  gentleman,  and  a  fortiori  of  a 
stranger  simply,  in  such  form  as  to  attract  attention.  Common  women  do. 

Therefore,  whatever  woman,  lady  or  mistress,  gentle  or  simple,  who,  by 
gesture,  look,  or  word,  insults,  shows  contempt  for,  thus  attracting  to  herself 
the  notice  of  my  officers  and  soldiers,  will  he  deemed  to  act  as  becomes  her 
vocation  as  a  common  woman,  and  will  be  liable  to  he  treated  accordingly. 
This  was  most  fully  explained  to  you  at  my  office. 

I  shall  not,  as  I  have  not,  abate  a  single  word  of  that  order ;  it  was  well 
considered  ;  if  obeyed,  will  protect  the  true  and  modest  women  from  all  pos¬ 
sible  insult.  The  others  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  can  indeed  be-  no  room  for  misunderstanding.  No 
ingenuity  can  extract  from  these  last  words  any  interpretation 
save  one.  The  women  of  New  Orleans  will  be  divided  into 
two  classes  for  the  purposes  of  General  Butler’s  administra¬ 
tion.  Those  who  contrive  so  to  conceal  the  contempt  they  all 
must  feel  for  the  New  York  rowdies  who  disgrace  the  uniform 
of  a  soldier  in  their  city,  that  neither  look  nor  gesture  shall 
express  it,  will  be  protected  from  insult.  The  others,  whose 
faces  are  more  eloquent,  will  not  be  protected  from  insult. 
Whatever  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Federal  soldiers  to  do 
to  them,  General  Butler  will  not  interfere.  “  They  will  take 
“  care  of  themselves.” 

The  history  of  Christendom  will  be  ransacked  in  vain  for 
another  instance  of  a  general  who  has  avowedly  utilized  the 
lusts  of  his  men  for  the  purposes  of  military  terrorism.  But 
we  do  not  notice  the  proclamation  here  for  the  purpose  of 
characterizing  it  further.  Every  man  and  every  woman  will 
feel  the  full  horror  of  all  that  its  language  implies.  The  lesson 
that  it  teaches  is  what  we  wish  to  dwell  upon  ;  and  that  lesson 
is  the  danger  of  a  system  in  which  sharp  attorneys  are  turned 
suddenly  into  generals.  In  all  wars  the  common  soldiery  are 
apt  to  depart  very  widely  from  the  ideal  of  military  honour. 
Their  brutalities  have  been  the  common  reproach  of  all  armies 
in  all  times.  But  among  officers,  there  has  usually  been  a  code 
of  honour  which  restrains  the  ferocities  of  war.  They  have 
shrunk  from  the  maltreatment  of  women,  if  not  under  the 
impulse  of  their  own  feelings,  at  least  under  a  dread  of 
losing  caste  among  their  fellows.  Even  needless  devastation 
has  been  checked  by  the  fear  of  a  reputation  for  in¬ 
humanity  among  those  whose  opinion  every  officer  has  been 
trained  to  respect.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Federal  warfare  is 
that  this  restraint  seems  to  be  wholly  absent.  The  officers 
are  more  barbarous  and  more  unmanly  than  the  private 
soldiers.  Very  horrible  accounts  reach  us  of  the  devastation 
which  the  privates  in  the  Federal  army  commit ;  but  they 
do  not  equal  the  atrocity  of  General  Butler’s  proclamation, 
or  of  the  proposal  of  a  Federal  Commodore  to  bombard  a 
defenceless  city.  General  Blenicer’s  taste  for  rapine  is  so 
strong  that  the  new  verb  “  to  blenker  ”  threatens  to  confer 
upon  him  as  unenviable  a  notoriety  as  the  word  “  marauder  ” 
has  conferred  on  Merode.  The  device  said  to  have  been 
resorted  to  by  General  Halleck  for  weakening  Beauregard’s 
army,  by  the  present  of  300  smallpoxed  prisoners,  is  quite 
as  unique  in  its  way  as  the  New  Orleans  proclamation.  In 
order  to  find  precedents  for  either  it  would  be  necessary  to 
recur  either  to  Oriental  or  savage  examples. 

There  is  nothing  to  explain,  at  first  sight,  why  the  American 
generals  should  exhibit  this  exceptional  barbarity.  There  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  take  pleasure  in  causeless  deso¬ 
lation.  There  is  nothing  in  their  national  character,  as  here¬ 
tofore  understood,  that  should  induce  them  to  use  infectious 
diseases  as  their  weapon  against  men,  and  brutal  lust  as  their 
weapon  against  women.  The  officers  of  the  army,  in  point  of 
chivalrous  feeling,  are  generally  the  best  men  of  each  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  authorities  in  questions  of  manly  feeling,  and 
prescribe  the  laws  of  honour  to  the  rest.  And  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  better  classes  of  Boston  know  that  the  best 
men  of  the  American  community,  in  point  of  manliness  and 
honour,  are  inferior  to  no  class  of  men  in  Europe.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Federal  army  is,  that  its  officers  are  the 


weeds,  not  the  flower  of  the  people.  That  they  are  so  is  no 
great  blame  to  the  authorities  that  appointed  them.  It  was 
necessary  to  raise  a  vast  army  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time ;  and  in  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the  services 
of  generals  who  had  no  previous  training  for  their  duties. 
The  fault  lay  in  the  system  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
need,  left  the  Federal  Government  almost  wholly  destitute  of  an 
army.  It  is  true  that  their  difficulties  were  aggravated  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  their  officers  preferred  to 
take  the  Confederate  side.  But  even  if  all  these  had  remained 
faithful,  the  number  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
demands  which  it  was  always  possible  that  the  possession  of  so 
vast  a  territory  would  involve.  There  were  not  enough  to  form  a 
soldier  class,  or  to  impart  soldierly  traditions  to  those  who  might 
on  any  sudden  emergency  be  added.  The  result  was  that  when 
large  brigades  were  suddenly  called  into  existence,  men  were 
put  at  their  head  to  whom  a  soldier’s  feelings  were  unknown. 
It  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to  accumulate  the  traditions 
which  restrain  the  officer  from  carrying  into  the  battle-field 
the  passions  of  the  savage.  Those  who  undertake  war’s 
bloody  duties  without  the  preservative  of  such  influences  will 
carry  on  war  after  the  fashion  of  a  savage.  Training  is  needed 
to  make  a  soldier  who  can  be  trusted  to  gain  a  victory ;  but  it 
is  much  more  needed  to  make  a  soldier  who  can  be  trusted  to 
use  a  victory.  It  requires  a  very  artificial  education  to  set 
bounds  to  the  fury  of  a  death-grapple,  and  to  baulk  of  its  prey 
the  passion  of  revenge  just  at  the  moment  of  its  intensest 
excitation.  The  laws  of  war  have  only  a  factitious  and 
enforced  currency.  They  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the 
prosaic  logic  of  a  mind  untrained  to  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  framed.  We  know  by  experience  the 
inestimable  benefit  they  confer  upon  humanity.  But  they 
are  not  self-evident  to  the  mind  of  the  Methodist 
parson,  or  the  German  adventurer,  or  the  New  York 
pettifogger,  who  is  suddenly  invested  with  military 
command,  and  wields  the  despotism  of  military  power. 
Arguing  from  first  principles,  there  is  no  reason  why  men 
should  not  fight  with  weapons  consisting  of  poison  or  the 
virus  of  a  disease,  as  well  as  with  weapons  consisting  of  steel 
and  iron.  There  is  no  logical  formula  by  which  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  is  lawful  in  war  to  slaughter  men,  but  not  to 
molest  women.  It  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  sparing  a  hostile  country,  or  a  hostile  city,  while  you  are- 
slaying  the  inhabitants  to  whom  they  belong.  These  are 
matters  of  feeling,  not  of  argument.  It  is  hopeless  to  drive 
them  by  argument  into  minds  that  have  not  been  trained  to 
apprehend  them  without  it.  The  attorney  at  New  Orleans 
who  wears  a  general’s  uniform  is  giving  vent  to  his  instincts 
of  animosity  against  a  race  which  he  detests,  in  the  manner 
which  suggests  itself  to  him  naturally.  He  hates  the  Con¬ 
federate  women  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  goes  the  most  direct 
way  to  gratify  that  hatred.  He  knows  that  being  dishonour¬ 
ably  handled  by  men  of  a  degraded  class  is  the  keenest 
torture  to  which  he  can  subject  them,  and,  therefore,  he 
inflicts  it.  If  he  had  been  brought  up  in  America 
among  officers,  or  in  Europe  among  civilians  even,  if  they 
were  gentlemen,  such  an  idea  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him.  But  being  only  a  New  York  attorney,  he  acts  after  his 
kind. 

The  real  lesson  which  is  read  to  us  by  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Federal  Generals  is  the  impolicy  of  depriving  ourselves 
of  an  adequate  standing  army.  The  costliness  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  events  of 
the  war  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Federal  debt.  But 
it  inflicts  a  deeper  evil  than  the  mere  loss  of  money.  It  takes 
off  from  the  combatants  that  curb  upon  human  passions  which  is 
imposed  by  soldierly  feeling.  If  the  example  were  followed 
by  many  countries,  and  armies  were  frequently  sent  out  under 
generals  who  had  been  brought  up  in  some  low  civilian  occu¬ 
pation,  the  laws  of  war,  with  all  the  beneficent  mitigations 
with  which  they  have  tempered  its  horrors,  would  quickly 
disappear.  We  should  all  fight,  as  the  Federals  are  now 
fighting,  like  savages ;  and  each  war  would  leave  behind  it, 
not  only  material  devastation,  but  a  far  deadlier  moral  ruin, 
which  the  lapse  of  many  generations  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  repair. 


POLITICAL  IMPUNITY. 

NOTHING  is  easier  than  to  be  a  political  cynic.  There  are 
certain  moods  in  which  we  very  naturally  regard  the  world 
of  politics  as  a  chaos  of  wrong-doing.  The  Eternal  Veracities 
may  in  the  end  assert  themselves,  and  the  Eumenides  may  have 
their  swing  some  day ;  but  the  day  is  a  very  long  time  coming. 
The  great  instance  of  retribution  which  may  be  said  to  have  had 
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the  honour  of  first  introducing  the  Eumenides  to  the  notice  of  the 
modern  world,  is  the  destruction  of  the  French  aristocracy  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Three  hundred  years  before,  perhaps,  a  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  noblemen  used  their  seignorial  rights  too  harshly, 
kept  too  many  pigeons,  or  exacted  too  much  hard  labour  from  their 
serfs,  and  instituted  a  system  of  general  violence  and  legalized 
rapacity.  In  the  long  distance  of  time,  persons  who  claimed  a 
descent  more  or  less  imaginary  from  them  were  tormented  with 
fright  and  anxiety,  and  some  even  lost  their  lives,  through  an 
uprising  of  the  blackguards  of  Paris.  To  the  philosophical 
historian  this  result  of  the  interposition  of  the  Eumenides  is 
instructive  ;  but  to  any  naughty  individual  contemplating  wrong¬ 
doing  the  Furies  are  far  too  slow  in  their  proceedings  to  be 
impressive.  The  fact  is,  that  political  crimes  often  succeed. 
We  know  that  they  succeed,  and  we  do  not  seriously  condemn 
them  in  the  way  in  which  we  condemn  private  offences.  We 
make  up  our  minds  to  grant  a  certain  amount  of  political 
impunity.  The  common  accoimt  is,  that  this  impunity  is 
the  mere  result  of  success,  and  that  the  man  who  holds  his 
ground  is  always  pardoned.  This  is  in  some  degree  true. 
The  world  is  cowardly  and  mean,  and  speaks  well  of  those  who 
can  do  mischief  to  it  if  offended,  or  have  the  good  things  to 
give  away.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Political  impunity 
is  not  always  associated  with  success.  Bomba  was  in  one  sense 
a  successful  man.  He  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  with  his 
prisons  full,  his  gallant  army  at  its  highest  strength,  and  a 
most  comforting  reserve  in  foreign  fimds.  But  he  did  not 
enjoy  perfect  political  impunity.  He  was  not  punished,  but 
he  was  not  forgiven.  He  was  thought  to  be  a  horrible  old  tyrant, 
and  mem  longed  for  him  to  be  got  somehow  or  other  out  of  the 
way.  M.  Guizot  has  not  succeeded,  and  therefore  we  can  only 
speculate  on  what  would  have  happened  if  he  had  succeeded ;  but 
we  scarcely  think  he  would  have  been  pardoned  for  the  Spanish 
marriages.  His  name  was  tarnished  by  his  participation  in.  a 
wrong  to  a  woman  of  a  peculiarly  odious  character,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  crimes  people  are  slow  to  overlook.  There  is, 
if  we  come  to  consider  it,  some  sort  of  principle  on  which  we 
agree  to  overlook  political  crimes.  They  must  be  held  to 
have  effected,  or  to  have  tended  to  effect,  some  object  which  we 
think  desirable  ;  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  that  object,  we  do  not 
exactly  countenance  them,  but  we  omit  to  reprobate  them.  We  do 
not  cease  to  consider  them  crimes,  or  to  wish  for  some  sort  of 
punishment  if  it  could  be  had,  but  we  acquiesce  in  the  impunity, 
and  are  moderate  in  our  blame.  Want  of  success  wordd  indeed  be 
fatal.  We  do  not  pardon  the  crimes  of  the  unsuccessful.  But 
neither  is  it  all  the  crimes  of  the  successful  that  we  overlook.  The 
political  cynic  must  do  us,  at  least,  this  much  justice,  and  own  that 
we  at  least  set  up  between  ourselves  and  political  scrupulousness 
some  shadowy  sort  of  theory. 

We  will  take  three  instances  of  political  crimes  from  current 
history,  representing  three  shades  of  intensity  as  different  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  hero  of  the  worst.  In  gaining  his 
crown  and  in  keeping  it  he  has  committed  enormous  political  crimes. 
His  hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen — his  ears  may 
ring  with  the  curses  of  those  whom  he  has  consigned  to  the  last 
miseries  that  humanity  can  endure.  If  any  of  the  facts  of  contem¬ 
porary  history  are  established  at  all,  none  rest  on  better  evidence 
than  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Coup  d’Etat,  the  populace  of  Paris  was 
mown  down  by  artillery  for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  an 
impression,  and  that,  after  the  attempt  of  Orsini,  when  a  republi¬ 
can  rising  was  feared,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  wholly  innocent 
persons  were  deported  to  Lambessa  and  Cayenne,  merely  because 
the  officials  were  ordered  to  return  a  prescribed  list  of  victims  from 
their  different  districts.  If  any  political  acts  are  crimes,  these  are 
crimes  of  a  very  deep  dye.  But  the  Emperor  enjoys  political  im¬ 
punity.  He  has  practically  been  pardoned.  It  is  not  merely  that 
he  reigns  in  the  Tuileries,  and  has  the  best  of  all  the  world  can 
give  him,  and  exchanges  visits  with  our  Queen  as  an  equal; 
but  men  at  large  do  not  think  badly  of  him  in  proportion  to  his 
crimes.  They  do  not  put  him  on  the  level  of  Bomba.  The  few 
who  do  so  are  very  much  to  be  respected  and  admired,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  few,  and  their  virtue  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  world. 
We  are  not  discussing .  whether  a  wholly  wise  and  virtuous  man 
would  not  hate  Louis  Napoleon  like  poison,  but  whether  the 
decent,  timid,  moderately  good  majority  do  or  do  not  pardon  him. 
Wo  think  that  practically  they  do ;  but  they  do  so  because  they 
consider  him  to  have  done  good  with  the  power  he  thus  won  and 
obtained-.  They  think  that,  to  an  extent  which  they  do  not  care  to 
estimate  precisely,  he  has  made  France  quiet  and  rich,  thwarted 
the  priests,  and  freed  Italy.  They  will  not  class  such  a  man  with 
Bomba,,  simply  because  their  crimes  have  been  not  wholly  dis¬ 
similar. 

Our  next  instance  shall  be  drawn  from  America.  The  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  was  the  signal  for  a  corresponding  outbreak  of  the 
most  flagrant,  shameless,  wholesale  jobbing.  Every  one  set  to 
work  to  plunder  the  Republic,  and  to  sell  it  the  worst  of  all  possible 
stores  at  the  highest  of  all  possible  prices.  Two  classes  especially 
distinguished  themselves  in  audacity  and  profligacy  of  jobbing  — 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  things  which  startled 
even  American  critics,  and  their  misdeeds  have  been  published  and 
set  forth  in  the  light  of  day.  But  no  one  has  been  punished.  They 
have  reaped  the  profit  of  their  little  transactions,  and  are  forgiven, 
and  hold  high  place  in  the  Federation.  Mr.  Cameron  is  Minister 
in  Russia,  Mr.  Welles  is  still  Secretary  at  the  Navy.  General 
Fremont,  in  spite  of  all  the  presents  to  his  wife  of  which  Mr. 


Trollope  tells  us,  still  commands  an  army,  with  such  a  degree  of 
reputation  and  success  as  General  Jackson  permits  him  to  hold. 
The  jobbers  are  not  worse  off  in  any  way.  Partly,  perhaps,  this 
came  from  the  triviality  of  the  offence  which  the  Americans  see  in 
the  wholesale  plundering  of  the  State.  But  it  came  much  more 
from  the  shelter  which  the  President  threw  over  the  offenders.  He 
was  known  to  be  honest  himself  and  yet  he  stood  up  stoutly  to  de¬ 
fend  and  protect  dishonest  men.  He  would  not  desert  his  dependents 
and  supporters.  He  stuck  to  the  principle  that  in  time  of  danger 
it  is  better  to  overlook  many  faults  and  much  villany  than  to 
weaken  the  confidence  which  the  officials  of  a  Government  ought 
to  place  in  it.  This  view  has  commended  itself  to  the  Americans. 
They  agree  that,  in  the  presence  of  so  tremendous  a  trial  as  that  to 
which  they  are  now  exposed,  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  dissen¬ 
sions  and  recriminations,  and  exposures  in  the  governing  circle. 
They  not  only  do  not  punish  the  jobbers,  but  they  admire  the 
President  for  not  permitting  them  to  be  punished,  and  they  allow 
a  portion  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  President  inspires 
them  to  be  reflected  on  the  jobbers  themselves.  They  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  a  tacit  understanding  that  this  political  crime  shall 
be  passed  over  lightly,  and  that  it  shall  be  consigned  to  oblivion 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  yield  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
salutary  principle  that  even  bad  men  must  be  supported  when 
their  offences  are  mixed  up  with  the  triumph  of  the  right  side  on 
occasions  of  great  peril  and  great  importance. 

As  an  example  of  a  political  crime  of  minor  magnitude,  we  may 
take  the  conduct  of  the  official,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  who 
obtained  the  lease  of  Montagu  Plouse  through  the  manoeuvre  just 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  public.  On  the  eve  of  a  great 
party  division,  some  Tory  official  got  Mr.  Disraeli  to  sign  unwit¬ 
tingly  a  lease  which  it  was  known  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  public  interests,  but  which  was  considered  necessary 
to  secure  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh’s  support.  This  was  not  a  great 
crime,  but  it  was  a  crime.  It  was  a  most  dishonourable  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  by  a  person  or  persons  paid  and 
engaged  to  look  after  them,  in  order  that  a  Duke  might  be  bribed 
to  back  up  a  tottering  Ministry.  It  was  worse  than  a  job — it  was 
a  job  coupled  with  a  fraud ;  for  it  must  be  taken  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
signature  was  procured  by  the  discreditable  artifice  of  getting  him 
to  sign  a  paper  as  a  mere  piece  of  routine,  it  being  known  that  he 
would  not  have  signed  the  paper  had  he  been  aware  of  the  con¬ 
tents;  otherwise,  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  pretending  afterwards  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  he  had  done,  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  job 
and  fraud  himself.  Yet  the  scandalous  trick  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  forgiven.  Even  the  name  of  the  offender  has  been  left 
in  the  region  of  surmises.  Not  only  has  the  thing  itself  been 
allowed  to  pass,  but  there  has  been  an  almost  total  absence 
of  proper  reprobation  of  the  act.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
public  has  tacitly  allowed  the  claim  for  condonation  which  is 
grounded  on  the  exigencies  of  party  warfare.  The  Tory  party 
were  struggling  for  existence ;  they  had  the  tiniest  possible  hopes 
of  not  drowning,  and  there  was  no  sort  of  straw  they  were  not 
prepared  to  clutch  at.  When  their  successors  discovered  the  par¬ 
ticular  straw  at  which  they  had  clutched,  and  found  out  this  job, 
they  let  it  go  gently  by.  They  did  not  cancel  the  agreement,  or 
pry  into  the  exact  history  of  the  offence,  or  the  names  of  the 
offenders.  They  had,  perhaps,  some  recollections  of  party  jobs  of 
their  own;  and  at  any  rate,  they  accepted  it  as  better  to  let 
oblivion  fall  on  this  particular  scandal  than  to  strike  a  blow  at 
party  organization.  The  public  took  the  same  view.  There  was 
up  open  declaration  of  an  opinion  that  the  matter  had  better  drop, 
but  there  was  a  tacit  understanding ;  and  so  the  matter  did  drop, 
and  no  one  would  have  thought  any  more  of  it  unless  its  memory 
had  been  revived  by  the  detection  of  another  and  more  serious  job, 
by  which  the  same  nobleman  was  to  benefit. 

It  may  be  feared  that  if  we  are  to  grant  political  impunity  in 
this  easy  sort  of  way,  there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  political  moral¬ 
ity.  There  are  some  people  who  pass  their  lives  in  discovering 
that  if  some  proposition  is  or  is  not  admitted  all  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion  are  at  end.  These  crimes  do  not  cease  to  be  crimes  because 
they  are  pardoned.  No  man  of  right  principle  and  sensitive 
honour  will  shoot  his  fellow-countrymen  with  grape  shot  in  order 
to  make  an  impression  on  them ;  nor  will  he  sell  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  at  outrageous  prices,  in  a  tune  of  national  danger, 
great-coats  made  of  shoddy,  and  muskets  previously  condemned  as 
useless ;  nor  will  he  cheat  a  Minister  out  of  his  signature  to  a  lease 
intended  to  bribe  a  duke.  The  right-minded  man  will  do  none  of 
these  things.  But  when  wrong-minded  men  do  them,  they  are 
often  not  only  imvisited  with  punishment,  but  pardoned  for  their 
offence.  When  this  happens,  it  is  worth  while  observing  that  this 
political  impunity  is  granted  in  deference  to  something  besides 
success.  There  is  some  principle,  or  some  theory  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency  or  necessity,  which  is  held  to  give  a  sort  of  faint 
sanction  to  the  wrong-doing.  We  are  obeying  our  reason  as  well 
as  our  cowardly  instincts  when  we  let  the  offenders  off.  It  is 
scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  one  of  the  first  of  all  aims  of  a  ■ 
nation  should  be  to  get  rid  of  political  crimes  altogether; 
and  for  our  comfort  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  a  re¬ 
ward  of  good  government  that  political  crimes-  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  grow  less  frequent  in  orderly,  honest  societies,  and 
assume  a  much  more  mitigated  form.  We  have  had  no  in¬ 
struction  by  grapeshot  in  the  England  of  our  day.  Pecuniary 
jobbing  for  direct  private  interests  has  never  got  higher  here  than 
the  secretaries  to  Cabinet  Ministers  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  even 
jobs  in  which  the  public  interest  is  sacrificed  to  keeping  up  the 
tailing  fortunes  of  a  party  are  getting  rarer  and  are  more  cen- 
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sured  when  they  are  discovered.  By  all  means,  let  us  raise  our 
voice  against  them,  and  prevent  them  as  well  as  the  more  atro¬ 
cious  kinds  of  political  crimes  as  much  as  possible.  But  since 
political  impunity  is  never  or  seldom  granted  without  some  shadow 
of  excuse,  let  us  give  human  nature  the  benefit  of  acknowledging 
that  this  is  so. 


DRAWING-ROOM  FORTIFICATIONS. 

OST  householders  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  furnish¬ 
ing  their  drawing-rooms  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  and  few 
people  find  the  occupation  disagreeable.  But  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  conducted  have  not  yet  been  examined  with 
the  care  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  true  end  and  aim  of 
drawing-room  furniture  is  not  recognised  as  it  should  be.  There 
are  several  methods  in  which  you  may  proceed  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  important  object.  There  is  the  indifferent  way,  as 
when  you  send  for  your  upholsterer,  and  tell  him  to  do  it  for  you 
regardless  of  expense.  There  is  the  economical  way,  as  when  you 
attend  at  auctions  and  pick  up  everything  that  goes  cheap,  without 
troubling  yourself  about  material  or  appearance,  and  stoically 
match  a  dirty  satin  sofa  with  bran-new  horsehair  chairs. 
There  is  the  aesthetic  way,  as  when  you  assort  the  colour  and 
form  of  your  moveables  with  such  exquisite  taste  that  you  neither 
dare  sit  on  them  lest  they  should  be  rumpled,  nor  move  them  lest 
they  should  look  untidy,  nor  light  a  fire  lest  they  should  be 
smoked,  nor  open  the  window  lest  the  blacks  should  come  in. 
And  there  is  the  antiquarian  way,  as  when  you  choose  your  furni¬ 
ture  according  to  some  epoch  —  generally  an  epoch  in  which  the 
seats  of  chairs  were  inexorably  hard,  and  the  backs  mercilessly 
perpendicular  —  consoling  yourself  for  the  obvious  discomfort  of 
your  guests  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  all  in  character.  But 
there  is  a  more  practical  point  of  view  than  any  of  these, 
from  which  this  question  may  be  looked  at.  There  is  an 

inconsequence  in  bestowing  so  much  thought  on  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  objects  which  are  only  useful  when  they  are  being 
sat  upon.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  question  is  entirely  passed  by. 
Yet  drawing-room  furniture  has  a  moral  influence  of  its  own.  It 
prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  stiff  women  shall  converse 
with  shy  men.  If  well  arranged,  it  facilitates,  if  ill  arranged ;  it 
obstructs  acquaintance ;  and  very  momentous  consequences  some¬ 
times  spring  from  chance  acquaintance.  The  issue  of  matrimony 
or  no  matrimony  may  often  turn  on  the  possibility  of  squeezing 
behind  a  sofa,  or  surmounting  a  barricade  of  chairs.  Many  a  pair 
of  tender  hearts,  formed  for  each  other,  may  lose  their  only  chance 
of  meeting  in  this  world,  if  they  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  an 
impenetrable  ottoman. 

The  idea  on  which  chairs  and  sofas  in  a  drawing-room  are  gene¬ 
rally  arranged  appears  to  be  that  they  are  the  separate  works  of  a 
line  of  fortification  designed  to  repel  the  inroads  of  an  enemy  whose 
appearance  at  the  door  is  constantly  expected.  Fortifications,  as 
we  have  often  heard  recently,  are  of  very  little  use  without  a  gar¬ 
rison  ;  and  therefore,  when  they  are  not  garrisoned,  the  chair 
bastions  and  sofa-stockades  are  innocent  enough.  It  is  in  the 
evening,  after  dinner,  when  they  are  thoroughly  well-manned,  or 
rather,  well-womanned,  that  they  are  truly  formidable.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  inflicts  upon  its  victims  many  embarrassing  moments ;  but 
there  is  none  under  which  the  heart  sinks  so  heavily  as  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Amazonian  entrenchments  burst  upon  your  view, 
as  you  defile  slowly  and  timidly  through  the  drawing-room  door. 
Your  first  impression  is  that  the  position  is  impregnable.  Some¬ 
times  you  are  brought  up  short  at  the  entrance  by  a  palisade  of 
heavy  chairs,  which  receive  additional  solidity  from  the  occupancy 
of  a  line  of  estimable  dowagers.  An  opening  ostentatiously  made 
for  you,  and  a  polite  assurance  that  there  is  plenty  of  room,  only 
add  to  the  terrors  of  the  moment.  More  commonly,  the  passage 
to  that  city  of  refuge,  the  fireplace,  to  which  the  hunted  male 
naturally  retreats,  is  barred  by  an  immovable  ottoman,  thickly 
bestrewed  with  female  forms.  On  each  side  of  it  there  are  narrow 
straits,  which  their  abundant  apparel  converts  into  an  intricate 
navigation.  You  must  be  more  than  iron-cased  if  you  feel  equal 
to  forcing  the  passage  of  those  forts.  You  dare  do  all  that  doth 
become  a  man ;  but  you  cannot  muster  courage  to  pick  your  way 
through  all  that  drapery,  dropping  civil  nothings  to  unknown 
young  ladies  as  you  pass.  But  a  more  terrible,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  scientific,  form  of  fortification  is  when  all  obstacles 
are  cleared  away,  and  you  find  the  ladies  ranged  round  the  room 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  leaving  a  wide,  open,  chairless  space 
in  the  middle,  into  which,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  you  may  walk 
and  exhibit  your  person  to  the  best  advantage,  under  the  converging 
fire  of  their  eyes.  The  ottoman  itself  is  not  so  terrible  as  that  sort  of 
arena  in  the  middle  of  an  amphitheatre  of  crinoline.  It  is  the  form  of 
fortification  which  always  strikes  the  most  evident  panic  into  the 
ranks  of  the  invaders.  Two  or  three,  perhaps — men  of  dauntless  cour¬ 
age — sally  forth  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  range  themselves  in  front  of 
the  respective  ladies  of  their  choice,  bending  forward  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five,  so  as  to  assume  as  nearly  as  possible  the  attitude  and 
appearance  of  cock-sparrows.  In  this  position  of  gracefulness  and 
ease  they  exchange  such  observations  .as  an  overpowering  desire  to 
get  rid  of  their  hands  will  permit  them  to  think  of.  But  the  majority 
trust  themselves  to  no  such  desperate  adventure.  They  huddle 
together  at  the  end  of  the  room  where  they  have  come  in,  as 
though  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
securing  their  retreat  by  keeping  open  their  communications  with 
the  door.  It  is  only  from  sheer  terror  that  they  take  so  pusillani¬ 
mous  a  course.  They  are  quite  sensible  that  their  cowardice 


requires  concealment,  and  they  do  their  best  to  practise  it  as 
decently  as  they  can.  They  cluster  round  the  coffee-tray,  they  in¬ 
vestigate  the  table,  they  admire  the  proportions  of  the  room. 
But  they  put  oil'  the  evil  hour  when  they  must  venture 
into  the  arena,  as  long  as  they  can  find  a  presentable  excuse. 
A  certain  amount  of  time  may  be  decently  consumed  over  coffee 
and  tea ;  photographic  albums  are  a  great  resource ;  and,  if  any 
works  of  art  are  accessible  without  passing  under  the  guns  of  a 
sofa,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  taste  for  art  will  be  suddenly 
developed  in  the  shyer  members  of  a  company.  But  this  is,  of 
course,  a  refuge  which  is  only  available  in  exceptional  cases.  As 
a  rule,  the  ladies  are  at  one  end  of  the  room,  talking  low  to  each 
other  about  their  babies  for  want  of  better  employment,  and  the 
gentlemen  are  standing  at  the  other  end,  looking  like  waiters  whom 
the  master  of  the  house,  in  a  genial  mood,  has  allowed  to  come  in 
and  see  what  the  fine  company  are  doing. 

It  is  •  very  perplexing  to  the  lady  of  the  house  that  she 
cannot  induce  the  two  elements  to  amalgamate ;  but  it  is 
a  sheer  question  of  furniture.  There  are  two  things  which 
an  Englishman  detests,  especially  when  he  is  in  evening 
dress.  One  is  to  be  obliged  to  pose  in  a  position  in  which 
he  can  be  generally  observed,  and  the  other  is  to  have 
no  comfortable  mode  of  disposing  of  his  hands.  If  those 
two  difficulties  are  settled  for  him,  he  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  a 
conversible  animal.  But  owing  to  the  furniture  fortifications,  it 
is  almost  always  impossible  to  talk  to  a  woman  after  dinner, 
except  by  standing  in  front  of  her  and  assuming  the  cock-sparrow 
attitude.  It  requires  the  fathomless  self-complacency  of  a  foreigner 
to  do  this,  and  to  talk  without  effort  at  the  same  time.  As  long 
as  the  women  sit  together  on  sofas  in  rows,  or  cluster  upon 
ottomans,  there  will  always  be  a  cloud  of  black  coats  hovering 
near  the  door,  and  wishing  the  hour  of  deliverance  were  at  hand. 
It  is  a  very  common  saying  that  Englishmen  can  never  meet 
together  without  eating ;  but  it  is  not  because  they  are  a  peculiarly 
gluttonous  people,  but  because  eating  puts  them  at  their  ease. 
When  your  legs  are  fairly  stowed  imder  the  table,  and  your  hands 
are  busy  with  the  knife  and  fork,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  attitude. 
Directly  the  question  of  attitude  is  settled,  the  Englishman’s  heart 
begins  to  open.  His  proverbial  shyness  does  not  arise  from  his  being 
timid,  or  being  proud,  but  simply  from  his  being  unready.  He 
requires  the  concentrated  attention  of  his  whole  mind  in  order  to 
be  able  to  talk  with  ease.  If  his  thoughts  are  distracted  with 
the  idea  that  he  has  got  himself  into  a  conspicuous  position  or  a 
ridiculous  attitude,  he  immediately  forgets  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  does  not  know  what  to  say  next.  Of  course  a  proper 
amount  of  schooling  would  cure  this  tendency.  The  practised 
diner-out  would  talk  agreeably  if  he  was  standing  on  his  head. 
But  that  fecundity  of  small  talk  which  is  a  natural  gift  with 
foreigners  is  an  acquired  grace  with  Englishmen.  And  the 
ordinary  untrained  specimen  of  the  race,  if  he  is  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  ladies  after  dinner,  must  have  no  fortifications  to 
break  through,  no  narrow  straits  to  thread,  and,  above  all,  no 
embarrassing  attitudes  to  assume.  He  must  be  able  to  sit  down 
as  comfortably  by  the  side  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  means  to  talk 
as  if  he  were  at  dinner. 

We  venture  to  suggest  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
occupants  of  those  pulpits  from  which  the  instruction  of  the  upper 
classes  is  conducted.  Instead  of  preaching  against  low  company, 
let  them  preach  against  big  sofas.  They  must  consider  what  a 
young  man’s  view  of  such  matters  is  likely  to  be.  Respectable 
women,  he  probably  thinks,  may  be  very  agreeable  ;  but  he  does 
not  know,  for  he  has  no  means  of  getting  at  them.  He  only 
knows  them  as  the  stiff-looking-  g-arrison,  who — if  we  may  again 
be  pardoned  the  Hibernicism  —  man  the  drawing-room  ramparts. 
It  is  probable,  though  wTe  do  not  venture  to  speak  with  certainty, 
that  there  are  no  big  sofas  at  the  Casinos.  The  clergy  will  at 
once  appreciate  the  moral  bearing  of  the  big  sofa.  It  is  what  Mr. 
Palgrave  would  call  the  “long  unloveliness”  of  that  article  of 
furniture  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  upper  classes.  If  it  could  be  cut  up  into  small  chairs,  young 
men  could  get  near  the  respectable  ladies,  and  might  perhaps 
discover  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  worth  talking  to.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  clergy  coidd  at  once  procure  its  abolition. 
For  tire  present,  perhaps,  they  must  be  satisfied  with  urging  its 
reduction.  Public  opinion  is  hardly  as  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
for  an  absolute  prohibition  of  this  demoralizing  article  of  furniture; 
but  perhaps  an  agitation  for  a  permissive  bill,  enabling  every 
square  by  a  maj  ority  of  votes  to  suppress  big  sofas  within  its  own 
precincts,  might  have  a  prospect  of  success.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
deep  moral  effect  of  furniture  ought  to  be  studied  by  those  social 
missionaries  who  make  it  their  business  to  improve  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  especially  when  they  are  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  proper 
arrangement  of  it  is  the  condition  precedent  to  all  influence  for 
good.  For  how  is  influence  to  be  obtained  except  by  tailring  P 
and  how  are  people  to  talk  until  they  have  first  sat  down  ? 


DR.  NEWMAN. 

R.  NEWMAN’S  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  dole  is  so 
characteristic,  and  the  occasion  which  called  it  out  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  also,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  adopt  the  conclusion 
which  has  presented  itself  to  some  minds  of  an  unconfiding  cha¬ 
racter,  that  there  is  a  little  bit  of  collusion  in  it.  Far  are  we  from 
attributing  to  Dr.  Newman  personally  the  astute  trick  of  spreading 
— still  less  of  originating — a  rumour  of  bis  reconversion  to  Angli- 
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canism  for  the  mere  purpose  of  contradicting  it,  though  we  can 
recall  instances  of  those  who  have  been  parties  to  the  report  of 
their  own  death,  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  of  antici¬ 
pating  their  own  funeral  eulogy,  as  for  the  more  subtle  con¬ 
solation  of  proving  their  vitality  by  energy  in  letter- writing.  But 
it  may  eminently  suit  some  of  Dr.  Newman’s  friends  and  co-reli¬ 
gionists  to  unearth  him.  Of  late  years  he  has  not  been  much  before 
the  world.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  noblest  convert  to  Romanism 
from  the  Church  of  England  has,  in  his  recent  silence  and  solitude, 
done  much  —  simply  by  doing  nothing  —  to  foil  and  baffle  indis¬ 
creet  admirers  and  equally  indiscreet  foes.  Whether  the  fatuity  of 
this  rumour,  which  Dr.  Newman  is  so  evidently  pleased  with,  is 
chargeable  on  his  politic  friends  or  on  the  impolitic  friends  of 
the  Church  of  England,  we  shall  not  speculate.  The  purveyors 
of  paragraphs  to  the  Church  newspapers  and  the  gossippers  at 
rural  clerical  meetings  are  equal  to  such  an  exhibition  of  stu¬ 
pidity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  old  lion  resents,  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  this  flinging  of  Protestant  heels  into  his  face.  He  shows 
that  his  teeth,  though  yellow,  are  strong,  and  that  he  has  not, 
though  a  veteran,  jam  rude  donatus,  forgotten  his  swashing  blow. 
Dr.  Newman  must  have  relished,  with  the  oiliest  smacking  of 
controversial  lips,  the  chance  which  invited  him  to  construct  that 
griping  antithesis  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  shuddering 
at  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  shivering  at  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  while  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  silence  of  years  may 
almost  be  condoned  for  that  pious  and  curious  felicity  in  alliterative 
rancour  which  gave  him  the  welcome  opportunity  of  saluting  the 
Church  of  his  “  many  dear  friends  ”  as  “  the  city  of  confusion  and  the 
house  of  bondage.”  Whether  the  dear  delight  of  uttering  a  cor¬ 
rosive  epigram  against  the  religion  in  which  you  have  spent  the 
best  fifty  years  of  life  is  worth  its  moral  dangers,  is  another  question ; 
though  we  make  all  allowances  for  the  effects  of  controversial  bile 
secreted  without  a  natural  discharge  for  thirteen  years.  The 
vomito  negro  must  take  its  natural  course. 

As  to  the  rumour  itself  of  the  expectation  entertained  of  Dr. 
Newman’s  return  to  the  Church  of  England,  we  can  only  say  that, 
if  it  ever  existed,  it  must  have  been  among  those  who  know  very 
little  either  of  Dr.  Newman  or  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
Because  Dr.  Newman  has  changed  his  opinions  once,  it  is 
imagined  that  he  is  likely  to  change  them  again.  This  is  but 
a  shallow  conclusion.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  Dr.  Newman 
once  spoke  of  that  communion  which  he  now  pronounces 
“  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,”  as  a  “  lost  Church,” 
as  an  “apostasy,”  as  “heretical,”  as  “a  communion  from 
which  we  are  bound  to  flee  as  from  a  pestilence  because  they 
have  established  a  lie  in  place  of  God’s  truth  ”  —  as  “  spell¬ 
bound  by  an  evil  spirit,”  and  tainted  with  “  cruelty,  craft,  am¬ 
bition  ”  —  as  possessed  “in  the  very  heart  of  the  Church,  in  her 
highest  dignity,  in  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  evil  principle  ”  — 
as  “  a  Church  beside  herself.”  Indeed,  we  might  fill  a  column  with 
the  rich,  exuberant,  and  copious  maledictions  with  which  some 
thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Newman  outstripped  a  Cumming  or  a 
Campbell  in  pouring  out  the  choice  verbiage  of  controversial 
slang  on  the  Roman  system  and  doctrine.  But  because  Dr. 
Newman  has  withdrawn  all  this,  and  because  Saul  has  become 
Paul,  and  the  persecutor  has  merged  in  the  Apostle,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  or  to  hope  that  his  benedictions  of  Rome,  like  his  curses, 
will  in  their  turn  be  withdrawn.  Dr.  Newman  has  eaten  his  leek, 
but  he  is  not  likely  to  chew  the  cud  of  it.  St.  Augustine  wrote  a 
copious  roll  of  Retractations,  but  there  is  not  extant  a  parallel 
volume  of  Retractations  Retracted.  The  Head  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  is  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  the  history  of  Antonio  de 
Dominis,  or  his  fate,  tragical  alike  to  his  person  and  his  reputation. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  haze  of  mystery  about  Dr.  Newman’s  career 
since  his  last  change  of  convictions.  According  to  the  scanty 
autobiography  which  he  gives  to  the  Editor  of  the  Globe ,  he  founded 
an  ambitious  institution  in  London,  the  Oratory  at  Brompton, 
which  he  handed  over,  or  which  was  handed  over  for  him,  or  by 
him,  to  others ;  and  though  for  thirteen  years  he  has  been  head 
over  a  kindred  or  parent  institution  in  Birmingham,  he  has  in  the 
meantime  diversified  his  spiritual  duties  by  an  academical  experi¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  of  which  it  is  but  little  to  say  that  it  is  a  signal, 
if  not  an  ignominious,  failure.  Dr.  Newman  has  at  least  once 
failed,  and  lie  has  been  conspicuously  silent.  He  has,  since  his 
change  of  religion,  hardly  sustained  his  old  reputation  or  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  his  new  allies.  If  we  remember  right,  when  the 
wild  tumult  of  Papal  Aggression  was  evoked  by  the  premature  zeal 
of  a  half-acclimatized  prelate,  now  decorated  with  the  purple  of 
Rome,  that  voice  to  which  so  many  thousands  of  the  best  heads  and 
hearts  in  England  had  so  long  listened  with  respect  and  obedience 
was  silent.  Dr.  Newman  did  nothing  to  summon  or  to  control  the 
whirlwind  which  Dr.  Wiseman  has  not,  perhaps,  yet  learned  to 
regret.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that,  when  a  new  doctrine 
was  added  to  the  faith,  Dr.  Newman  had  not  his  strong  con¬ 
victions  ;  but  he  left  the  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
to  other,  and  it  may  be  inferior,  minds,  even  though  his  silence 
was  likely  to  be  interpreted  unfavourably  to  His  own  orthodoxy 
by  a  scanty  band  of  Gallican  dissidents.  And  in  later  days, 
when  a  Dollinger  and  a  Passaglia  have  felt  constrained  to 
place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  claims  advanced  for  the 
divine  prerogative  of  the  Papal  temporalities,  and  when  Hector 
is  thundering  at  the  very  ships,  the  Birmingham  Achilles  must 
not  be  surprised  if  his  absence  from  the  ridges  of  battle  is  at 
least  commented  upon  both  by  his  present  and  his  late  friends. 
We  all  know  that  Rome  is  too  wise  to  give  undue  encouragement 
to  converts.  That  lofty  attitude  which  accepts,  with  something 


of  serene  disdain,  those  paltry  convictions  which  are  only  the 
result  of  an  intellectual  struggle,  and  which  cost  nothing  more 
than  the  prospects,  the  friendships,  and  the  very  flower  of  life,  is  one 
which  Rome  is  wise  enough  to  adopt  as  a  normal  policy  towards 
its  most  distinguished  converts.  Better  to  break  a  great  heart 
than  to  admit  that  you  are  in  want  of  it — better  to  snub  a  convert 
than  to  encourage  him  overmuch.  It  was  only  a  commonplace 
tyrant’s  gratitude,  like  that  of  Artaxerxes,  which  gave  Themistocles 
three  cities  in  Asia  —  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  given  the 
distinguished  renegade  his  own  heart  for  his  daily  sustenance. 
Rome  finds  it  more  politic  to  be  what  the  world  calls  ungrateful ; 
and  it  can  afford  to  receive  Protestant  postulants  with  a  dignified 
yet  very  reserved  courtesy,  rather  than  admit  that  it  wants  the 
reputation  or  the  brains  of  living  man. 

We  admit  that  it  is  only  a  vulgar  tongue  which  would  attribute 
to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Newman  the  imbecility  of  being  a  disap¬ 
pointed  man.  Neither  neglect  nor  disappointment  will  affect  that 
solid  rocky  mind.  But  we  have  other  grounds  than  the  denial  of 
such  petty  and  paltry  motives  for  our  confidence  that  Dr.  New¬ 
man’s  return  to  the  Church  of  England  is  simply  impossible. 
Lamennais,  in  our  own  times,  is  both  a  beacon  and  an  example. 
Dr.  Newman’s  theological  growth  has  been  systematic.  He 
instances  in  his  own  person  his  own  law  of  developement.  A  tree 
may  either  grow  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  it  may  die,  but  it  will  not 
live  if  you  plant  it  root  upwards.  Dr.  Newman’s  growth  has  been 
regularly  in  one  direction,  and  his  career  has  been  throughout  uni¬ 
form  and  consistent.  There  is  a  class  of  minds  severely — we  think 
unpractically  — consistent  in  a  hard  remorseless  logic.  They  must 
follow  principles  as  they  draw  them  to  their  inevitable,  if  cruel, 
results.  They  can  only  be  brought  to  bay  by  a  dilemma,  and 
they  rather  welcome  this  fight  d  Voutrance.  Hence  what  they 
call  —  it  is  Dr.  Newman’s  own  phrase  —  kill-or-cure  arguments. 
Utter  faith  or  blank  infidelity— these  are  two  rocks;  and  no  debate- 
able  ground,  no  faltering  steps,  no  quaking  treacherous  bogs  or 
shifting  quicksands  are  to  be  deemed  excuses  for  the  timid  thinker 
or  for  the  exercise  of  a  practical,  and  political,  and— shall  we  say  P 
—  moral  deliberation.  All  his  life  long  Dr.  Newman  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  himself  for  the  final  choice  —  for  deciding  on  the  solitary 
stem  alternative  which,  sooner,  or  later,  he  would  delight  to  face. 
And  when  it  comes  to  this,  this  alternative  is  the  only  thing 
left  to  the  mind.  It  may  of  course  be  renewed.  When  a  man  is 
at  that  point  where  only  two  roads  are  left  —  to  the  everlasting 
bourne  or  the  Eternal  City  —  he  takes  one  or  he  takes  the  other. 
He  does  not  daintily  pick  his  way  backward  through  the 
muddy  tangled  paths  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  final  alter¬ 
native  —  Rome  or  Infidelity.  And  if  he  takes  one  road  and  finds 
it  wrong,  he  may  take  the  other,  but  he  does  not  walk  backwards. 
This  is  the  condition,  not  of  Dr.  Newman — for  we  wish  to  treat 
the  discussion  under  the  most  impersonal  terms — but  of  minds 
such  a3  his.  Far  are  we  from  hinting  that  there  is  the  slightest 
probability  that  Dr.  Newman  has  had,  has,  or  ever  will  have  the 
slightest  “  intention  to  leave  the  Catholic  Church.”  But  if  such 
a  mind  as  his,  having  gone  through  its  intellectual  life  and  strife, 
ever  changes  again,  it  will  not  be  to  “  return  to  the  Church  of 
England.” 

The  newspapers  the  other  day  say  that  a  great  fuss  was 
made  about  the  return  of  a  person  named  Chirol  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  England  —  the  same  re-convert 
having  been  first  a  “curate  in  the  Established  Church,”  then 
a  “pervert,”  and  now  a  restored  penitent.  It  is  quite  enough 
to  say  that  of  this  gentleman  no  human  being  ever  heard,  but  that 
John  Henry  Newman  has  left  his  mark  on  the  mind  of  England  — 
an  indelible  mark  too.  What  Mr.  Chirol  has  done  Dr.  Newman  is 
certainly  not  likely  to  do.  And  we  may  safely  add  that  to  those 
who  know  Dr.  Newman’s  writings  —  and  there  are  few  thinkers 
who  are  strangers  to  them  —  the  notion  of  its  return  to  the  Church 
of  England  must  appear  quite  as  absurd  and  fantastic  as  it  does  to 
Dr.  Newman  himself. 


A  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DOWAGERS. 

LL  who  patronize  the  talent  of  Mr.  Woodin  or  Mrs.  German 
Reed  are  familiar  with  the  ingenious  device  by  which  those 
artists  are  wont  to  multiply  themselves  for  the  amusement  of  their 
visitors.  They  are  provided  with  two  different  and  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  profiles.  On  one  side  are  presented  to  view  the  lineaments 
of  an  old  harridan  —  on  the  other,  by  a  sudden  twist,  those  of  a 
gushing  miss  in  a  pork -pie  hat.  Now  it  is  an  old  greybeard 
croaking,  when,  hey,  presto  !  we  are  listening  to  the  drawl  or 
stammer  of  a  fop  of  the  Dundreary  type.  Like  the  parti-coloured 
mannikin  of  the. toy-shop,  the  performer  submits  his  costume  to  a 
process  of  bisection ;  and  while  one  half  reveals  the  raven  locks 
and  open  throat  of  a  Byron,  we  recognise  in  the  other  the  bushy 
wig  and  snuff-coloured  suit  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Not  more  dissimilar  are  the  urban  and  rural  aspects  of  the 
British  matron  who  annually  conveys  her  marriageable  daughters 
to  the  London  market  —  the  typical  dowager  of  Tyburno- 
Belgravian  circles.  Few  members  of  the  human  race  present  the 
moral  philosopher  with  a  stranger  psychological  problem.  Htro,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  shires,  is  an  elderly  woman,  well-born  and  well- 
educated  —  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  solid,  sensible,  and  self- 
reliant  Englishwoman.  She  has  long  ago  lived  down  her  illusions, 
and  subsidedinto  a  conscientious  discharge  of  thedutiesofher  station. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  care  with  which  her  children  are  brought 
up,  or  the  unselfish  devotion  with  which  she  consults  her  husband’s 
happiness.  She  is  all  that  a  diffuse  and  enthusiastic  epitaph  over 
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the  family  vault  will  hereafter  call  her — a  good  wife,  a  good 
mother,  a  kind  friend,  a  charitable  neighbour.  What  nook  or 
comer  of  the  parish  does  not  know  my  Lady  Bountiful  ?  She  is 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  soup-liitclien  and  the  clothing  club. 
The  National  School  basks  in  her  approving  smile,  and  the  Colleen 
Bawn  cloaks  of  its  girl  scholars  flashing  among  the  lanes  are  a 
living  monument  of  her  interest  in  the  poor  and  her  regard  for  the 
picturesque.  Each  recurring  Sabbath  sees  her  dignified  form 
comfortably  ensconced  in  a  corner  of  the  family  pew,  listening  with 
exemplary  attention  to  a  drowsy,  but  orthodox  sermon.  Each 
Sabbath  eve,  she  does  not  disdain  to  mount  the  pulpit  herself,  and 
preach  to  the  rector  or  the  rector’s  wife,  an  after-dinner  sermon  on 
church  politics,  parish  squabbles,  and  the  hatefulness  of  dissent. 
Such  is  the  calm  orbit  of  duty  in  which  she  revolves  for  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

But  with  April  comes  a  rapid  and  awful  moral  deterioration. 
It  may  be  that  the  meteorological  conditions  of  London  have  a 
special  tendency  to  demoralize  women  on  the  verge  of  their  grand 
climacteric.  The  utter  revolution  which  annually  takes  place  in 
her  conduct  and  demeanour  may  be  the  result  of  certain  gaseous 
combinations  which  chemistiy  has  yet  to  define.  It  is  more 
reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  wilful  indulgence  of 
a  darling  passion,  and  the  resolution  to  gratify  it  at  all  hazards, 
that  corrupts  her  nature,  and  opens  a  breach  through  which 
all  the  social  vices  rush  in.  This  baneful  influence  is  the 
passion  for  an  eligible  son-in-law.  It  is  a  sight  to  make  an  angel 
weep,  to  see  a  matron  of  high  character  and  principles  dragged 
through  the  mud  on  ’  the  trail  of  this  Will-of-the-Wisp. 
There  is  nothing  mean,  and  petty,  and  contemptible,  into  which 
it  will  not  seduce  her.  The  functions  of  conscience  and  self- 
respect  are  apparently  suspended  during  the  summer  months. 
But  the  remarkable  part  of  the  metempsychosis  which  she  under¬ 
goes  is  this — that,  judging  by  her  actions,  she  has  become  the 
exact  contrary  of  alj  that  she  prided  herself  on  being  in  the  purer 
air  of  Broadacres  Park.  Instead  of  the  proud  independence  that 
marked  her  there,  behold  her  sold  into  an  ignoble  slavery  to  the 
caprices  of  young  Guardsmen,  and  hanging  on  the  breath  of 
fashionable  Government  clerks.  The  “  good  mother”  proves  her 
claim  to  the  title  by  the  constant  endeavour  to  instil  the  most 
worldly  maxims  into  her  daughter’s  mind.  The  “  good  wife”  ad¬ 
dresses  herself  to  the  task  of  squandering  her  husband’s  money  in 
ways  which  will  yield  him  the  least  possible  return  of  pleasure 
or  profit.  The  ‘‘kind  friend”  indulges  pretty  freely  in  scandal 
and  gossip  at  the  expense  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  as  evidence 
of  the  “charitable  neighbour,”  we  have  the  fixed  scowl  at  amiable 
young  men,  who,  though  excellent  dancers,  are  indifferent  partis. 
Who  does  not  know  the  massive  wall-flower  of  the  ball-room, 
red  with  the  heart’s  blood  of  detrimentals  ?  Who  has  not  quailed 
before  that  brazen  front  ?  What  eyeglass  has  not  fallen  before 
the  calm  clairvoyant  gaze  which  looks  through  its  abashed  owner 
into  the  paltry  balance  standing  in  his  name  at  the  bank  ?  Upon 
what  ear  have  not  those  icy  tones  fallen  like  a  doom  ?  How  dif¬ 
ficult  to  realize,  that  one  whose  aspect  is  thus  terrible  can  be 
herself  an  object  of  pity  to  the  thoughtful  philanthropist! 

But  the  degradation  of  the  landed  proprietress  is  not  complete 
unless,  to  use  Mrs.  Trench’s  phrase,  she  is  seeking  “  to  pierce  the 
dense  column  of  good  society.”  When  the  young  Raleigh  medi¬ 
tated  a  somewhat  similar  undertaking,  we  know  tire  advice  which 
his  royal  mistress  was  good  enough  to  scratch  for  his  benefit  on 
the  palace  window.  The  caution  is  still  good,  and  applies  exactly 
to  the  ambitious  matron  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  thy  heart 
fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all !  In  other  words,  if  you  cannot  stand 
a  course  of  mud-baths  and  toad-eating,  which  suits  some  consti¬ 
tutions  admirably,  abstain,  0  dowager,  from  a  vain  endeavour  to 
wriggle  into  “the  best  set.”  The  struggle  to  mount  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  London  society.  The  shifts  and  expe¬ 
dients  to  which  the  female  aspirant  for  fashion  has  recourse  are  sin¬ 
gularly  ingenious.  Her  latest  artifice  is  to  adorn  her  visiting-card 
by  some  territorial  affix.  In  days  of  yore,  Smith  was  Smith,  and 
Brown  Brown.  Now,  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  receive 
elegant  invitations  from  Mrs.  Brown,  “of  Brownville,”  or  Mrs. 
Smith,  “of  Castle  Smith.”  Of  course,  if  the  Sovereign  knew  the 
merits  of  Brown  and  Smith,  she  would  not  fail,  by  a  timely 
peerage,  to  signalize  their  connexion  with  the  landed  interest. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  behoves  a  dutiful  wife  to  do  what  she  can  to 
anticipate  that  gracious  proceeding  by  means  of  her  card-case. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  this  phenomenon  of  territorial  ladies,  who 
have  of  late  cropped  up  so  plentifully,  is  this  —  that  they  consult 
their  attorneys  on  the  form  their  visiting-card  should  take,  and  are 
advised  by  them  to  describe  themselves  as  they  would  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  ordinary  legal  document.  We  have  all  enjoyed  the 
scene  in  which  the  Charles  Surface  of  fiction  brings  his  ancestors 
to  the  hammer.  That  exploit  is  far  outdone  by  the  ladies  of  fact, 
who  so  kindly  condescend  to  become  themselves  the  medium  for 
an  extensive  advertisement  of  the  family  place. 

The  bottom  of  the  abyss  is  fairly  touched  on  the  occasion  of  a 
ball  given,  as  so  many  are  now-a-days,  upon  the  principle  of  one 
person  providing  the  cash  and  another  the  credit.  The  woman  who 
would  get  “  into  society  ”  must  take  to  her  bosom  another  dowager 
more  old,  insolent,  and  fashionable  than  herself.  This  lady,  on  a 
respectful  application,  will  kindly  consent  to  give  a  ball  at  her 
friend’s  expense,  but  not  -without  exacting  the  most  stringent  con¬ 
ditions.  Not  only  does  she  demand  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of 
action  in  the  whole  arrangements,  but  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
name  of  any  proposed  guest.  The  area  of  invitation  is  indicated 


by  certain  lines  of  rigorous  demarcation,  strictly  founded  upon  a 
reference  to  the  postal  directory.  No  one  out  of  W.  or  S.W. 
has  much  chance  of  a  card.  The  fate  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  quiet  Vale  of  Ilarley  trembles  in  the  balance.  The 
dearest  friends  are  doomed  to  exclusion  if,  in  an  evil  moment, 
they  have  planted  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tottenham- 
court  Road.  Having  chosen  her  guests  on  this  capricious  principle 
of  selection,  the  passive  hostess  on  the  all-important  evening  takes 
her  stand,  in  splendid  array,  by  the  side  of  her  active  partner, 
knowing  and  known  of  none.  Few  of  the  gay  throng  of  dancers 
pause  to  reflect  on  the  sufferings  of  the  amiable  ac/onisante  whose 
nominal  guests  they  are.  It  is  bitter  to  be  passed  at  the  top  of 
one’s  own  staircase  by  a  troop  of  young  men  and  maidens  with  a 
cold  stare,  as  who  should  say,  “  Who  is  the  well-meaning  savage 
in  a  turban  ?  ”  Bitter  to  feel  that  Coote  and  Tinney  see  through 
the  imposture,  and  that  Gunter’s  men  are  laughing  in  their  sleeve. 
But  bitterest  of  all,  to  have  the  conviction  borne  in  upon  you  that 
the  whole  affair  is  a  failure,  and  has  not  advanced  your  matri¬ 
monial  schemes  one  jot.  When  your  windows  and  doors  have 
migrated  bodily,  and  you  have  slept  for  nights  in  a  block  of  strange 
chiffoniers  and  intrusive  arm-chairs,  you  overhear  some  flippant 
youth  denounce  the  whole  thing  as  badly  done,  and  proclaim,  when 
the  house  is  bulging  from  cellar  to  attic,  that  there  is  “  no  one  ” 
there. 

Maternal  instinct  is  a  sacred  thing ;  and  we  desire,  therefore,  to 
make  every  allowance  for  the  wish  of  a  Belgravian  mother  to 
settle  her  daughters  advantageously.  It  is  a  sore  trial  to  carry 
wares  to  the  same  market  year  after  year  without  finding  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  But  there  are  other  motives  which  actuate  her  that  are  far 
less  defensible.  There  is  one  which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the 
female  representatives  of  the  landed  gentry — the  insane  longing 
to  mortify  or  outrival  some  other  magnate  of  the  same  county. 
When  the  two  great  ladies  of  Loamshire  meet  in  town,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.  London  is  to  them  the  Belgium  or  Lombardy 
where  the  struggle  for  supremacy  is  to  be  fought  out.  Their 
resources  are  probably  pretty  evenly  balanced.  In  physique 
they  are  well  matched.  If  one  is  broader,  the  other  is  more 
wiry.  If  one  is  strong  in  her  Tory  connexions,  the  other  can 
fortify  herself  in  the  literary  associations  of  the  Whigs.  If  one 
has  more  riches,  the  other  has  more  brains.  At  the  Opera,  in 
the  Park,  and  in  church,  their  one  object  is  to  stare  down 
each  other,  and  as  both  have  nerves  of  iron  and  fronts  of  brass, 
the  staring-match  is  well  kept  up  on  both  sides.  But  of  all 
social  phenomena,  the  most  supremely  ridiculous  is  the  dowager- 
coquette.  The  middle-aged  lambkin,  whom  a  train  of  gaunt  un¬ 
married  daughters  does  not  sober,  but  who  apes  the  airs  of  the 
youngest,  and  flirts  with  as  much  relish,  is  happily  rare.  When 
these  minauderies  are  seen  in  combination  with  insolent  manners 
and  a  certain  pride  in  doing  and  saying  rude  things,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  aggravated  form  of  social  evil. 

After  all,  London  does  more  for  our  county  grandees  than  they 
would  care  to  own.  For  them  the  season  may  be  considered  as  a 
course  of  very  wholesome  discipline.  There  is  no  better  school 
than  the  capital  for  learning  one’s  own  insignificance  ;  and  nothing 
more  salutary  for  the  landed  aristocracy  than  to  find  themselves 
occasionally  in  the  presence  of  other  aristocracies.  Pushing- 
matrons  and  scheming  mothers  derive  much  benefit  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  success  in  their  respective  operations  does  not  depend 
on  broad  acres  and  family  diamonds  alone.  It  is  a  redeeming 
feature  of  fashion,  that,  like  the  Papacy  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  an 
assertion  of  moral  over  material  power,  and  that  the  veriest  fopling 
of  the  Circumlocution  Office  who  bears  its  impress,  has  more  in¬ 
fluence  in  London  circles  than  the  bucolic  owner  of  a  heavy  rent- 
roll.  In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  season  exists  for  the  benefit  of  young- 
ladies.  The  philosopher  views  it  as  a  period  of  probation  for  their 
mothers,  in  which,  by  constant  chastening  and  mortifications,  they 
are  ultimately  led  to  realize  the  vanity  of  all  maternal  wishes, 
and  to  look  forward  to  better  hopes  and  higher  rewards.  How 
much  misery  would  they  spare  themselves,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  take  a  less  mercenary  view  of  marriage !  We  have 
sometimes  pictured  to  ourselves  the  extraordinary  scene  that  would 
ensue  if  Parliament  should,  in  one  of  its  idle  moments,  suddenly 
enact  that  the  custom  of  Borough-English  should  prevail  through 
the  realm.  Conceive  the  horror  and  dismay  of  dowager  London 
on  awaking  some  fine  morning  to  find  that  the  coveted  inheritance 
had  passed  from  the  young  Viscount  to  his  despised  and  snubbed 
youngest  brother.  What  a  tearing  of  wigs  and  gnashing  of  teeth ! 
What  frenzied  calculations  of  money  thrown  away  and  labour  lost ! 
Above  all,  what  a  sudden  change  of  tactics !  We  do  fashionable 
mothers  the  justice  to  believe  they  would  be  perfectly  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  would  right-about-face  with  the  utmost  dexterity. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  overthrow  of  their  projects,  it  would  be 
no  slight  satisfaction  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  former  task¬ 
masters.  But  they  would  find  their  former  victims,  enlightened 
by  a  bitter  experience,  very  difficult  to  entrap. 


THE  FINANCIAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

OME  short  time  ago,  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reformers 
announced  in  their  monthly  organ  that,  owing  to  financial 
difficulties,  they  were  in  danger  of  having  to  greatly  circumscribe 
their  operations.  Since  then,  however,  they  have,  on  the  contrary, 
extended  their  operations  to  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  have 
made  a  demonstration  at  Guildhall,  in  the  presence,  as  we  read 
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in  the  Financial  Reformer  of  the  present  month,  “  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  attentive  audiences  ever  assembled  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.” 
To  give  the  Liverpool  delegates  and  their  London  confederates 
their  due,  it  really  was,  as  we  learn  from  other  accounts,  a  well 
packed  meeting — so  full,  indeed,  of  disciplined  reformers,  that  even  a 
statistician  like  Mr.  Newmarcli  could  hardly’obtain  a  hearing  for  his 
unreformed  opinions.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Reformers  were 
impatient  of  opposition,  for  they  had  come  to  put  the  men  of  Social 
Science  in  possession  of  a  project,  the  result  of  thirteen  years’ 
laborious  incubation,  for  raising  the  entire  public  revenue  with  per¬ 
fect  equality  and  ease,  and  at  insignificant  cost.  As  the  taxation 
of  this  country  involves  nothing  less  than  the  collection  of  seventy 
millions  of  money,  from  several  millions  of  persons  in  the 
most  different  circumstances,  many  of  whom  are  by  no  means 
willing  or  scrupulous  contributors,  a  mere  ordinary  statesman  or 
political  economist  might  have  expected  that  any  serious  plan 
on  the  subject  would  be  of  the  most  practical  character,  and 
would  enter  minutely  into  details.  We  have  at-  least  three 
schools  of  professed  economists  wrangling  about  the  proper 
manner  of  raising  by  an  income-tax  one-seventh  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  each  of  them  denoimcing  the  system  advocated  by 
the  others  as  most  unjust  and  impolitic.  But  the  Liverpool 
financiers  flatter  themselves  they  have  a  simple  device  for 
raising  the  entire  amount  so  as  not  only  to  appease  the 
discord  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  but  to  get  from  every  man  his  due 
without  expense  or  trouble,  so  that  the  business  of  the  country 
may  go  on  without  let  or  hindrance  of  any  kind.  We  cannot 
describe  the  proposal  of  the  Liverpool  Association  better  than 
they  have  themselves  done  in  the  paper  they  laid  before  the 
Guildhall  Congress: — “We  unreservedly  advocate  the  substitu¬ 
tions  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation  to  the  full  extent  necessary 
for  raising  the  whole  revenue.  If  we  be  asked  what  particular  sys¬ 
tem  of  direct  taxation  we  recommend,  we  say  it  is  not  our  province 
to  decide.  Once  admitted  that  the  principle  is  sound,  all  the  rest 
is  mere  matter  of  detail.  But  if  pressed,  we  point  to  the  existing 
income-tax.”  While  people  are  already  boiling  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  inequalities,  inconveniences,  and  impertinences,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  existing  income-tax,  the  Reformers  command  that 
the  furnace  shall  be  made  one  seven  times  hotter  than  it  was  wont 
to  be  heated.  Instead  of  ten  millions,  seventy  millions  are  to  be 
gathered  within  the  folds  of  the  five  schedules.  To  the  Liverpool 
sages,  this  appears  as  easy  as  A  B  C  ;  and  if,  indeed,  they  stop  at 
the  letter  C  in  the  schedules,  their  projected  income-tax  has  cer¬ 
tainly  the  merit,  which  Mr.  Mill  accords  to  it,  of  being  “  a  very 
easy  form  of  plunder.”  But  if  they  proceed  to  the  letter  D,  which 
denotes  a  class  of  taxpayers  less  easily  amerced  against  their  own 
consent,  an  unexplained  difficulty  presents  itself.  It  has  been 
already  proved,  by  ample  experience,  that  ninepence,  or  even  seven- 
pence,  in  the  pound  cannot  be  quite  evenly  or  quietly  snipped  off 
the  annual  profits  of  trades  and  professions.  If,  then,  an  attempt 
were  made  to  fleece  them  of  sixty-three  pence  or  5s.  3d.  in  the 
poimd,  would  not  much  cry  and  little  wool  be  forthcoming  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  shears  ? 

Before  making  the  experiment,  at  any  rate  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  present  mixed  system  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  is  really  as  unproductive,  hurtful,  and  unjust  as.  the 
Einancial  Reformers  allege.  The  argument  by  which  they 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  Customs  duties 
is  enormous,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  political  arithmetic  of 
Financial  Reform.  About  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  amount  of  duty  collected  must  be  deducted  to  maintain  the 
Custom  House  establishments  at  all  the  different  ports  together. 
This  average  estimate  is  not  disputed  by  the  Reformers,  but  they 
affirm  that  at  the  smallest  ports  the  rate  of  collection  ranges  from 
twenty-five  to  nearly  three  thousand  per  cent.  “At  Wigtown,  7 
officers  collect  547,  and  receive  705 1.  for  their  trouble,  and  at 
Campbeltown  4  officers  receive  4717  for  handing  over  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Customs  the  sum  of  177”  At  the  principal  ports,  the 
cost  of  collection  does  not  much  exceed  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  ; 
but,  as  the  same  establishment  which  will  collect  a  large  sum  may 
be  necessary  to  collect  a  small  one  at  the  ports  where  the  amount 
of  duty  actually  taken  is  insignificant,  the  cost  of  obtaining  it 
would  appear  extravagant  if  we  looked  only  to  the  smallest  ports. 
But  the  comparison  is  altogether  absurd/  Apart  of  the  cost  of 
protecting  the  revenue  at  the  great  ports  is  the  cost  of  1  collecting 
it  at  the  small  ones,  by  which  goods  would  otherwise  enter  to 
escape  the  duty.  The  officers  engaged  at  the  smallest  ports  are 
engaged  in  protecting  the  whole  Customs  revenue,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  can  therefore  only  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
total  expenditure  with  the  total  receipts.  Would  it  be  a  good 
argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bright’s  doctrine  that  we  purchase 
national  independence  at  an  extravagant  price,  to  urge  that  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  costs  thfe  country  the 
whole  military  and  naval  expenditure  at  that  port?  Does  the 
expense  of  sending  the  mails  to  the  Shetland  Isles  prove  the  whole 
penny  postage  system  to  be  a  failure  P  The  recovery  of  stolen  goods 
by  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  thief  may  cost  the  owner 
and  the  public  fifty  times  the  value  of  the  goods;  but  does  it 
follow  that  it  is  absurd  to  protect  property  since  the  protection 
sometimes  costs  more  than  the  property  is  worth?  The  Re¬ 
formers  put  the  cost  of  collecting  the  income-tax  at  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  which  is  only  three-quarters  per  cent,  less  than  the 


average  cost  of  the  Customs.  But  that  is  the  cost  of  collecting 
ninepence  in  the  pound  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons, 
which  is  a  very  different  matter  from  collecting  the  whole  revenue 
by  direct  taxation,  checking  fraud  and  evasion  under  schedule  D 
when  the  percentage  had  risen  to  several  shillings,  making  cab¬ 
men  and  navvies  stand  and  deliver,  and  suppressing  Wat  Tyler 
insurrections  against  a  poll-tax. 

The  next  charge  against  the  present  mode  of  raising  the  revenue 
is  that  it  taxes  the  poorest  classes  the  most  heavily.  The  working 
classes  are  assured,  in  stimulating  addresses,  that  property  derives 
all  the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  State,  while  poverty  bears 
most  of  the  expense.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  poor  benefit  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  from  the  State,  and  contribute  in  a  smaller 
proportion.  “If”  (to  use  Mr.  Mill’s  words)  “we  wanted  to  es¬ 
timate  the  degree  of  benefit  which  different  persons  derive  from  the 
protection  of  Government,  we  should  have  to  consider  who  would 
suffer  most  if  that  protection  were  withdrawn  —  to  which  question, 
if  any  answer  could  be  made,  it  would  be  that,  those  would  suffer 
most  who  were  weakest  by  nature  or  position.  Such  persons 
would  almost  infallibly  be  slaves.”  The  rich  could  pay  for  their 
own  protection.  They  could  hire  private  policemen  as  they  do 
servants.  But  only  a  central  government  can  protect  the  poor, 
and  every  throne  in  Europe  was  established  on  that  popular  foun¬ 
dation.  And  as  the  poor  benefit  most  from  the  protection  of  the 
State,  they  benefit  almost  alone  from  its  public  charities ;  and  the 
public  expenditure,  even  when  misapplied,  is  laid  out  chiefly  in 
wages.  And  while  the  poorest  classes  thus  benefit  in  a  greater 
proportion  from  the  State  than  their  superiors,  they  contribute 
in  a  smaller  proportion.  The  entire  amount  of  imperial  and  local 
taxation  does  not  fall  short  of  ninety  millions,  of  which  the 
incomes  of  1007  a  year  and  upwards  pay  more  than  sixty  millions, 
while  the  incomes  which  escape  the  income-tax  pay  less  than 
thirty  millions.  As  an  instance  of  the  justness  of  the  Reformers’ 
estimate  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  as  well  as* of  the  elegance  of 
their  style,  we  quote  the  following  sentence  from  the  paper  they 
contributed  to  the  scientific  proceedings  at  Guildhall :  —  “  It  is 
a  most  humiliating  reflection  that,  towards  our  great  and  mag¬ 
nificent  expenditure,  a  quota  is  extracted  from  every  spoonful 
of  treacle  with  which  a  pauper  child  sups  its  porridge.”  Swift 
contended,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  Woods’  halfpence  would 
ruin  the  very  beggars ;  but  the  stupidest  paupers  in  our  work- 
houses  will  hardly  be  persuaded  by  the  Financial  Reformers  that 
they  are  mulcted  in  the  price  of  their  sugar  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rate-payers. 

The  Reformers  are,  moreover,  loud  for  the  freedom  of  trade. 
By  a  blundering  plagiarism  from  Bastiat’s  “  Economic  Sophisms,” 
they  argue  that,  while  we  spend  millions  in  overcoming  natural 
obstacles  to  commerce,  such  as  seas,  mountains,  and  rivers,  with 
absurd  inconsistency  we  spend  vast  sums  more  in  raising  artificial 
obstacles  to  it  by  custom-house  charges.  Protective  duties  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  commodities,  to  which  alone  Bastiat  referred, 
are  certainly  open  to  this  criticism  ;  but  it  is  totally  inapplicable 
to  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  a  perfectly  just  and  economical  system  of  direct  taxation 
would  be  desirable  if  it  were  possible.  But  it  would  be  possible 
only  if  all  men  were  true  and  just  in  all  their  dealings;  and 
our  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  and  policy  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  so.  If  they  were,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  indirect  taxation,  because  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  taxation  of  any  kind.  If  ten  millions  are 
not  honestly  paid  to  the  income-tax,  what  chance  would 
there  be  of  the  collection  of  seventy  millions,  unless  from 
realized  property  alone,  which  is  the  form  of  direct  taxation  the 
chief  Liverpool  agitators  have  always  recommended.  It  is  not, 
however,  very  clear  what  they  mean  by  property.  If  they  mean 
land  and  the  funds  alone,  the  net  annual  income  from  the  two 
does  not  amount  to  the  sum  required  for  the  whole  revenue.  If 
they  mean  to  include  along  with  land  all  the  other  sources  of 
revenue  classed  under  Schedule  A,  they  mean  a  tax  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  gross  profits  from  buildings,  railways,  mines, 
quarries,  gas-works,  and  other  employments  of  capital  which  could 
not  be  carried  on  under  such  a  tax,  and  without  which  the  rest  of  the 
business  of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on.  If,  lastly,  they  mean 
by  property  every  article  of  visible  and  tangible  wealth,  they  seek 
to  impose  a  tax  on  thrift  in  favour  of  prodigal  expenditure,  and  to 
cut  down  the  national  hedge  to  the  last  stake.  The  prudent 
operative  with  a  neat  cottage  would  be  heavily  amerced,  while  his 
drunken  neighbour  would  escape  because  of  wasting  his  substance 
on  riotous  living. 

But  be  the  policy  and  justice  of  indirect  taxation  ever  so  clear, 
we  admit  that  it  cannot  stand  alone,  and  must  be  balanced  by  direct 
assessments  —  a  consideration  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  entirely  overlooks  when  he  speaks  of  the  income-tax  as 
temporary.  With  the  same  splendid  improvidence  in  debate 
which  he  sometimes  displays  in  finance,  be  throws  away  an  argu¬ 
ment  as  he  would  a  tax,  and  gives  agitators  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  that  the  burdens  which  bear  chiefly  on  the  rich  are  about 
to  be  removed,  while  those  which  press  heaviest  on  the  poor 
are  meant  to  be  retained.  As  if  in  commiseration  of  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  the  Financial  Reformers,  he  seems  bent  on  putting  them 
into  possession  of  at.  least  one  reasonable  argument. 
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ANSWERS  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

VERY  man  possessed  of  a  moderate  stock  of  worldly  wisdom 
is  a  little  cautious  in  making  known  his  wants  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  an  advertisement.  There  is  no  possible  harm 
in  advertising,  and  great  good.  Your  requirements  may  be  stated 
concisely,  modestly,  and— what  is  not  always  the  case  —  grammati¬ 
cally.  Y  ou  may  fully  intend  to  deal  conscientiously  with  those  rvho 
respond  to  your  appeal.  Nothing  can  seem  more  natural  and 
reasonable.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  very  fact  of  pub¬ 
lishing  your  wants — particularly  if  you  descend  into  details  — 
places  you  at  a  disadvantage,  and  lays  you  open  to  imposition.  Say 
that  you  advertise  for  a  serious  gamekeeper,  or  for  a  ladies’-maid 
who  prefers  the  country  to  the  town,  or  for  quiet  apartments  in 
Piccadilly.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  endeavouring  to  secure 
any  one  of  these  articles,  and  —  except,  perhaps,  the  quiet  apart¬ 
ments —  patient  inquiry  may  in  process  of  time  obtain  for  you 
what  you  want.  But  a  public  announcement  places  you  at  the 
mercy  of  the  evil-disposed.  You  have  proclaimed  your  weak 
points,  and  will  probably  sufFer  for  it.  Your  serious  gamekeeper 
will  very  likely  prove  to  be  a  convicted  poacher,  who,  having  been 
carefully  taught  to  write  at  the  county  gaol,  •  turned  his  accom¬ 
plishment  to  account  by  forging  the  unctuous  testimonials  that 
induced  you  to  secure  his  services.  Your  ladies’-maid,  so  weary  of 
a  town  life,  and  pining  for  country  air,  is  possibly  a  young  person 
summarily  turned  out  of  doors  for  improper  behaviour  by  her  vir¬ 
tuous  employers,  who  tempered  justice  with  mercy  by  presenting 
her  with  a  very  excellent  character.  Your  apartments  are  perhaps  as 
quiet  as  can  be  expected  in  Piccadilly,  but  an  amateur  photographer 
occupies  the  door  below,  and  fills  the  house  with  an  abominable 
smell  of  collodion,  whilst  a  gentleman  of  unsound  mind — said  to 
he  harmless — is  taken  care  of  on  the  floor  above,  and  makes  gri¬ 
maces  at  you  every  time  you  meet  him  on  the  stairs. 

There  is  one  branch  of  advertising — the  scholastic  or  educa¬ 
tional  branch — which  at  first  sight  seems  tolerably  plain  sailing, 
and  free  from  the  perils  and  hindrances  just  glanced  at.  An 
unsuccessful  schoolmaster  or  clergyman  of  slender  income  adver¬ 
tises  for  boys,  and  seems  to  be  on  pretty  safe  ground.  A  boy  is  a 
hoy.  Be  he  vicious,  stupid,  noisy,  or  sickly,  it  does  not  greatly 
matter — there  are  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  him,  if  the 
parents  “  come  down  handsome.”  At  all  events,  the  worthy  in¬ 
cumbent  of  Slosh-in-the-Harsh  down  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
with  augmenting  family  and  stationary  income,  feels  equal  to  any 
emergency,  and  will  try  his  hand  with  as  many  young  gentlemen 
as  he  can  conveniently  stow  away  in  the  attics  of  the  parsonage. 
So  the  incumbent  of  Slosli-in- the-Marsh  boldly  launches  an  adver¬ 
tisement  into  half-a-dozen  respectable  papers  —  avoiding  the  penny 
press,  of  course,  because  his  excellent  wife  has  aristocratic  blood 
in  her  veins,  and  shrinks  from  everything  low.  That  advertise¬ 
ment — what  labour  it  cost  the  worthy  man  and  his  affectionate 
helpmate  !  A  score  of  abortive  efforts  were  made  before  the  correct 
form  was  hit  off,  and  when  it  was  done  the  chief  credit  of  the 
composition  rested  with  the  female  part  of  the  establishment.  The 
incumbent  objected  to  offering  “  a  Christian  home,”  and  thought 
it  savoured  of  the  conventicle.  But  the  objection  raised  a  shout 
of  indignant  surprise  from  mother  and  daughters,  who  asked  him 
whether  his  household  were  “a  pack  of  heathens?”  And  the 
good  incumbent  was  shut  up.  Then  he  hesitated  at  the  promise 
of  “  maternal  solicitude,”  and  suggested,  by  way  of  compromise, 
the  words,  “  almost  paternal  care.”  But  the  female  forces  rallied 
to  the  rescue,  and  denounced  “paternal  care”  as  stale  and 
commonplace.  “Maternal  solicitude  ”  was  a  touching  phrase,  and 
would  go  straight  to  the  hearts  of  any  parents  not  actually  made 
of  stone.  So  the  incumbent  again  knocked  under.  Even  the 
phrase,  “picturesque  parsonage,”  rather  stuck  in  the  throat  of  the 
good  man.  But  there  was  an  outcry  of  treble  voices  round  him 
rebuking  his  morbid  scrupulosity,  and  vehemently  declaring  “  the 
dear  old  parsonage  ”  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  picturesque  —  a 
lonely  house  in  a  waste  and  level  moor,  with  a  weeping  willow 
and  a  duck-pond  in  the  foreground.  And  so  the  ladies  carried  the 
day.  Finally,  the  advertisement  went  to  press,  inviting  any 
number  of  small  boys  to  the  outspread  arms  of  the  learned  but 
benevolent  incumbent  of  Sldsh-in-the-Marsh,  “  M.A.  Cambridge 
(Hon.),”  and  his  amiable  lady,  “accustomed  to  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  requiring  delicate  nurture.”  The  concluding  sentence  was  a 
happy  stroke  thrown  in  at  the  last  moment,  and  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  the  amiable  lady’s  three  youngest  had  had  a  bad  time  of 
it  in  the  measles. 

Answers  to  the  advertisement  in  this  case  dropped  in  rather 
slowly.  Perhaps  Slosh-in-the-Marsh  did  not  sound  inviting ;  per¬ 
haps  the  terms —  zool.  a  year  for  each  boy — seemed  a  tritie  high. 
The  incumbent  thought  they  had  better  have  said  “  terms  mode¬ 
rate”’  The  women  persisted  that  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  name 
a  high  figure,  since  it  of  course  suggested  corresponding  advan¬ 
tages.  However  that  may  be,  there  was  a  little  delay  before  any 
really  promising  reply  came  to  hand.  At  length  the  patience  of 
the  incumbent,  and  the  unflagging  energy  of  his  wife  and 
daughters  met  with  merited  reward.  The  following  letter  arrived 
from  abroad,  the  original  of  which  is  in  our  hands  at  this 
moment :  — 

Immediate  and  Important.  Via  Calais. 

Hotel  Fiirstenberg, 

Remagen, 

( La  Pritssa.')  Sur  le  Rhin. 

Shrove  Tuesday. 

Colonel  Dawson  would  lilce  to  have  all  particulars,  as  he  has  three  sons,  aged 
9,  io,  11,  just  from  India,  who  he  is  most  anxious  to  place  with  some  country 


clergyman,  who  would  treat  them  in  all  respects  as  members  of  his  family,  as 
he  would  n't  place  them  in  any  unhealthy  town,  or  in  any  public  school,  as 
lie  wishes  their  morals  and  constitution  to  be  carefully  looked  after.  He  will 
give  240/.  per  annum  for  all  three,  as  they  are  brothers,  and  would  only 
require  a  t/iree-bedded  room. 

Revnd.  D.  D., 

Slosh-in-the-Marsh,  Lincolnshire. 

The  attentive  reader  may  detect  in  Colonel  Dawson’s  emphatic 
communication  a  slight  savour  of  vulgarity,  likely  to  arouse  sus¬ 
picions  in  the  breast  of  an  incumbent  whose  wits  were  not  wholly 
obfuscated  by  the  fogs  of  Lincolnshire.  But  the  reader  must  not 
be  too  hasty.  Who  has  not,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  been  taken 
in  by  a  fraud  craftily  adjusted  to  meet  his  fondest  wishes,  and 
induce  him  heartily  to  hope  it  not  to  be  a  fraud  ?  Besides,  the 
Rev.  D.  D.  is  not' the  sole  arbiter  in  the  case.  There  is  Mrs. 
D.  D.,  and  the  Misses  D.  D.,  all  of  sanguine  disposition  and  im¬ 
pulsive  temperament.  And  that  delicious  heading  to  the  letter, 
“  Shrove  Tuesday !  ”  What  a  strong  yet  unobtrusive  intimation 
that  the  gallant  Colonel  was  not  only  a  pious  Chiistian  but  a 
sound  Churchman  !  It  carried  tremendous  weight  with  the  ladies 
of  the  household.  “  What,  my  dear,  an  impostor,  and  head  his  letter 
with  Shrove  Tuesday  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  impostors  having  the 
Church  Calendar  at  their  fingers’  ends  ?  My  dear,  you’re  not,  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  never  will  be !  ”  So  said  the  incumbent’s  . lady, 
and  the  girls  warmly  supported  her.  Besides,  there  could  be  no 
barm  in  answering  the  letter.  To  be  sure  the  Colonel  appeared 
oblivious  of  the  wholesome  custom  of  prepaying  letters  from 
abroad.  But  then  only  conceive  if  the  Colonel’s  intentions  were 
really  and  truly  honourable  !  To  lose  a  batch  of  three  small  boys 
— just  from  India  —  value  240/.  per  annum,  would  be  a  family 
misfortune  too  painful  to  contemplate.  So  the  good  incumbent 
bowed  to  the  ruling  power,  and  penned  an  appropriate  reply  to  the 
Colonel’s  letter,  not  forgetting,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman, 
to  pay  the  postage. 

The  rejoinder  wras  not  long  delayed.  O11  the  envelope  were  the 
stirring  words,  “  Most  important.”  The  Colonel  evidently  took  a 
serious  view  of  the  course  .he  proposed  to  adopt  with  his  three  boys. 
In  point  of  fact  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  more  fussy  than  necessary. 
But  then  old  Indian  officers  are  fussy.  What  more  natural  than 
a  dash  of  pomposity  in  the  bearing  of  a  distinguished  Anglo-Indian, 
familiar  with  the  cringing  homage  of  hundreds  of  native  servants  ? 
So  far  all  was  well.  The  letter  was  torn  open  with  impatience. 
It  commenced  thus  — 

Dear  and  Reverend  Sir. 

This  was  satisfactory.  The  Colonel  was  evidently  impressed  by 
the  good  clergyman’s  letter,  and  passed  from  the  dignity  of  the 
third  person  to  the  courteous  familiarity  of  a  more  direct  mode  of 
address.  How  kind  and  gracious  of  the  gallant  officer!  How 
encouraging  to  modest  merit  and  secluded  piety ! 

Dear  and  Reverend  Sir, 

I  have  duly  received  your  answer,  and  I  would  be  most  happy  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  most  satisfactory  contents,  to  bring  you  my  sons  at  once , 
and  to  leave  them  with  you  three  years  at  least,  upon  the  terms  I  have 
already  offered,  but  for  the  following  circumstances.  We  left  Calcutta,  India, 
•twelve  months  ago,  and  on  arrival  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  had  fully  intended  con¬ 
tinuing  on  to  Alexandria,  and  there  taking  the  steamer  for  Southampton 
direct,  but  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  Land  proving  too  attractive  to  my  wife 
and  daughters,  I  was  forced  to  alter  my  plans,  and  bring  them  to  Jerusalem, 
Nazareth,  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  all  over  Palestine,  and  thence  to  Beyrout, 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  by  steam  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  up  the  Danube 
in  twenty  days  to  Vienna,  passing  by  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Hungary, 
and  thence  all  across  Southern  Germany,  to  Inspruch,  Munich,  Stuttgart, 
Mannheim,  and  down  the  Rhine  hither. 

As  long  as  tfie  Golonel  hovered  about  the  Holy  Land,  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  his  wife,  and  assembled  family  imbibed  the  particulars 
of  his  tour  with  respectful  —  not  to  say  reverential  —  attention. 
True,  it  was  slightly  inconsistent  with  military  firmness  of  cha¬ 
racter  to  dart  off  at  a  tangent  whilst  cn  route  for  Southampton, 
simply  in  compliance  with  the  promptings  of  feminine  curiosity. 
But  then  the  Holy  Land !  How  good  of  the  Colonel  to  yield  a 
point  or  two  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  that  deeply- 
interesting  country !  How  pious  and  every  way  worthy  of  the 
man  who  headed  his  first  letter  with  “  Shrove  Tuesday  !  ”  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  considerable  perplexity  began  to  steal  over 
the  faces  of  the  family  circle  as  the  Colonel  proceeded  to  imfold 
the  tale  of  his  extraordinary  peregrinations  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  What  on  earth  had  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  not  to  s*iy 
Vienna,  to  do  with  the  attractions  of  the  Holy  Land  ?  However, 
let  the  Colonel  go  on  with  his  interesting  narrative  : — 

This  most  expensive  and  unforeseen  detour  has  put  out  of  my  pocket  1,200 
guineas,  and  we  are  in  consequence  forced  to  halt  here,  until  we  get  our  sup¬ 
plies  from  India.  Anticipating  this  dinoument,  I  wrote  out  three  weeks  ago 
to  my  agents  and  solicitors  at  Calcutta  to  call  forthwith  on  my  bankers 
there,  Forbes  and  Co.,  and  get  them,  without  a  day’s  delay,  to  forward  my 
dividends,  and,  as  a  letter  out  takes  six  weeks,  and  the  answer  back  the 
same  period,  I  cannot  receive  my  money  before  21st  of  May,  when  I  will 
touch  over  1,200/.  If  my  sons  were  happy  with  you,  I  would  procure  you. in 
May  three  more  Anglo-Indian  boys  —  nephews  of  Sir  Peter  Grant,  the 
present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  —  who  are  then  coming  over  with 
their  uncle,  like  mine  now,  for  their  European  education,  and  you  would 
thereby  secure  a  powerful  Indian  connection. 

Possibly  the  incumbent  might  have  been  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  some  portions  of  the  preceding  explanation,  but  the  pleasing- 
vision  of  three  more  Anglo-Indian  boys,  to  be  followed  by  a  steady 
influx  of  the  same  article,  pale,  interesting,  and  dyspeptic,  excited 
the  expectations  of  the  whole  family,  and  induced  them  to  read  on 
without  pause. 

As  my  boys,  continues  the  Colonel,  are  intended  for  the  Anglo-Indian, 
cavalry,  I  should  wish  them  to  have  frequent  equestrian  exercise,  for 
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which,  of  course,  I’ll  pay  additional.  As  to  your  references,  I  shall  not 
trouble  them.  Your  giving  them  unasked,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  your 
being  a  clergyman,  is  quite  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  happiness  and  future 
progress  of  our  darling  children.” 

Confiding  Colonel !  affectionate  father  !  the  hearts  of  the  ladies 
of  the  household  warm  towards  him,  and  towards  the  young  Anglo- 
Indian  cavalry  officers  that  are  to  be.  What  with  the  Dawsons  and 
the  Grants,  and  other  future  importations  from  “Calcutta,  India,” 
the  parsonage  will  need  another  wing  added  to  it,  and  a  com¬ 
modious  stable  for  the  chargers  of  the  young  gentlemen  intended 
for  the  cavalry.  But  at  this  point,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  whole 
character  of  the  letter  abruptly  changes,  and  gloom,  black  as 
night,  settles  upon  the  family  circle  : — 

It  would  cost  me  (observes  the  Colonel)  at  least  35 1.  or  45Z.  to  bring  myself 
and  sons  to  your  house,  and  if  you  wish  to  receive  them  with  the  prospective 
certainty  of  having  their  cousins  the  Grants  in  May,  I  will  bring  them  over 
to  you,  if  you  will  kindly  enable  me  to  do  so  by  enclosing  me  forthwith  in  a 
registered  letter  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds.  A 
registered  letter  cannot  be  lost  or  misappropriated.  If,  therefore,  my  offer  is 
accepted,  you  must  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the  registered  letter  by  return  of 
post,  as  I  cannot  be  kept  in  ceaseless  suspense  here,  nor  have  my  children 
idling  in  this  Rhenish  village  till  end  of  May.  Hundreds  of  your  profession 
would  be  too  eager  to  send  me  treble  the  amount  to  secure  my  children  on 
such  liberal  terms  for  three  years,  and  if  on  this  day  week,  the  23rd,  I  don’t 
receive  your  registered  letter,  then  with  deep  regret  I  shall  be  obliged  on 
Monday  the  24th  to  open  a  negotiation  with  some  other  clergyman.  Hoping, 
however,  most  sincerely  to  be  able  to  leave  this  with  them  for  your  house  on 
the  23rd,  and  to  be  able  to  thank  you  in  person  on  the  28th  at  latest, 

I  remain, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Alfred  Dawson. 

P.S. — As  this  is  Sunday  prepayment  is  impossible. 

Most  excellent  Alfred !  you  played  your  game  with  tolerable 
skill,  but  3 5/.  or  40 1.  “in  a  registered  letter  ”  is  no  joke.  A 
thunderbolt  falling  from  a  cloudless  sky  could  not  have  startled 
the  inmates  of  the  parsonage  more  thoroughly  than  such  a  pro¬ 
posal.  What  if  the  Colonel  should  alter  his  mind  as  soon  as  he 
“will  touch”  the  registered  letter?  What  if  he  should  start 
forthwith  for  the  Holy  Land,  obedient  to  some  enthusiastic  caprice 
of  wife,  daughters,  and  Anglo-Indian  juveniles?  What,  horrible 
thought,  if  Colonel  Alfred  Dawson  should  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  myth  ?  —  a  heartless  impostor  trifling  with  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  basely  putting  the  good  incumbent  to 
the  expense  of  three  shillings  postage. 

Such  an  impudent  attempt  to  swindle  seems  at  first  sight 
preposterous.  Would  any  man  not  absolutely  imbecile  de¬ 
spatch  35 1.  or  40 1.  in  a  registered  letter  to  Colonel  Alfred 
Dawson  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  three  “  darling  children  ”  to 
England?  Would  any  man,  calmly  examining  the  style  and  the 
tenor  of  the  Colonel’s  letter,  imagine  for  a  moment  it  was  any¬ 
thing  else  than  an  impudent  attempt  to  swindle  ?  It  would 
be  rash  to  be  too  positive  on  the  subject.  Once  accept  the 
original  answer  to  the  advertisement  as  a  bond  fide  communi¬ 
cation  from  Colonel  Dawson,  of  the  “Anglo-Indian”  service,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  you  might  be  carried  in  the  same 
direction.  The  man  who  hesitates  under  such  circumstances  is 
often  lost.  He  reasons  thenceforward  on  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  sinks  deeper  in  the  mire  at  every  step.  The  Colonel  com¬ 
mitted  himself  by  over-eagerness  to  clutch  the  prize  dangling 
almost  within  his  grasp.  Had  he  played  with  his  fish  a  little 
longer  —  humoured  him  cautiously  and  given  him  more  line  —  we 
are  by  no  means  confident  that  a  “  registered  letter  ”  containing 
a  Bank  of  England  note  would  not  have  been  duly  posted  by  the 
estimable  incumbent  of  Slosh-in-the-Marsh,  and  have  found  its 
way  to  the  ingenious  scoundrel,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
enacted  the  part  of  Colonel  Alfred  Dawson,  late  of  “Calcutta, 
India,”  sojourning  at  that  “  Rhenish  village,”  with  wife  and 
daughters,  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  “  Holy  Land,”  and  three 
boys,  aged  nine,  ten,  and  eleven,  intended  for  the  Anglo-Indian 
Cavalry.  Fortunately  for  the  worthy  incumbent,  the  incautious 
haste  of  his  correspondent  irreparably  spoiled  an  otherwise  hopeful 
game. 


THE  MILITARY  POSITIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

ENERAL  BEAUREGARD’S  skilful  retreat  from  Corinth 
to  Okalona  has  placed  seventy  miles  of  country  between 
himself  and  the  invading  army.  The  position  which  he  now 
holds,  and  where  he  is  said  to  have  80,000  men  under  him,  is  a 
station  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  Corinth  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  which  the 
Eederals  have  traversed  since  they  captured  Fort  Donnelson  three 
months  ago.  Their  progress  at  that  rate  amounting  to  little 
more  than  one  mile  per  day,  it  will  require  two  months  to 
complete  the  next  stage,  unless  an  acceleration  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  should  be  given  to  their  future 
movements.  As  General  Beauregard  seems  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  withdrawing  his  artillery  and  stores,  this  change  of 
position  wall  rather  increase  than  diminish  his  comparative 
strength.  It  will  draw  the  Federals  away  from  the  river  Ten¬ 
nessee,  deprive  them  of  the  immediate  co-operation  of  the 
gunboats,  and,  by  obliging  them  to  employ  a  part  of  their  force 
in  seciu-ing  their  communications,  will  give  the  Confederate 
commander  the  opportunity  of  fighting  a  battle  upon  better 
terms.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  which  crosses 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway  at  Corinth,  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  made  impracticable  for  his  service  on  each  side  by  the 


enemy’s  operations,  he  sacrificed  nothing  in  abandoning  the 
junction,  and  there  are  no  detached  parts  of  the  Confederate  army 
which  will  be  compromised  by  his  retreat.  We  have  no  details 
to  show  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  at  Corinth  offered  defensive 
advantages  which  cannot  be  foimd  elsewhere.  It  does  not  require 
much  time  to  throw  up  a  few  of  tiiose  entrenchments  which 
always  appear  formidable  to  the  Federals  until  they  are  abandoned; 
and  consequently  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ap¬ 
proaches  towards  Okalona  will  be  conducted  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions  and  the  same  slowness  as  those  upon  Corinth.  The  fact 
of  Beauregard  himself  being  on  his  way  to  Richmond  shows  that 
he  is  under  no  apprehension  of  any  immediate  collision. 

The  possession  of  Memphis,  which  is  only  ninety-three  miles 
from  Corinth  by  railway,  will  make  the  Federals  less  dependent 
upon  their  former  line  of  communications  with  Paducah  and  Cairo ; 
but  the  security  of  this  route  will  be  purchased  only  by  guarding 
carefully  every  point  where  a  marauding  party  could  do  damage 
by  breaking  up  the  rails  or  destroying  the  bridges.  Memphis  was 
one  of  those  towns  which  took  the  lead  in  the  early  days  of  seces¬ 
sion,  and  it  shows  as  little  disposition  to  welcome  its  conquerors  and 
rehoist  the  Union  flag  as  New  Orleans  did  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Still,  its  possession  and  occupation  by  a  sufficient  force  will  give 
additional  safety  to  General  Halleck’s  army ;  and  the  rumours 
which  come  from  Eastern  Tennessee  suggest  that  the  Federal  rear 
is  in  danger  of  suffering  from  that  quarter  an  onslaught  more  serious 
than  the  one  which  has  lately  been  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah.  Their  forces  on  that  side  of  the  State  are  at  Chattanooga  and 
Cumberland  Gap.  The  former  is  at  the  point  where  the  Memphis 
andCharleston  railway  meetsthe  river  Tennessee,  close  to  the  borders 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  latter  is  in  the  Cumberland  moun¬ 
tains,  at  the  exact  point  where  the  boundary  between  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  diverges  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  an  interval  of  150  miles  between  them,  and  the 
intervening  country  is  of  a  mountainous  nature.  Knoxville  is  on 
the  route  from  one  to  the  other,  and  has  a  railway  to  Chattanooga, 
but  none  to  Cumberland  Gap.  Towards  this  part  of  Tennessee 
General  Buell  has  been  despatched ;  but  a  Confederate  force  under 
Floyd  was,  a  little  while  ago,  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sparta,  which  is  eighty  miles  to  the  west  of  Knoxville,  and 
half-way  between  it  and  Nashville  —  in  which  case,  the  Federal 
line  is  already  pierced,  and  a  blow  may  be  struck  at  any  point  of 
its  rear.  The  consequences  of  such  a  blow,  if  it  were  adequately 
followed  up,  would  be  far  more  fatal  than  was  the  case  at  Front 
Royal  and  Winchester,  because  the  Federals  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  place  where  they  would  be  able  to  rally. 

At  Huntsville,  a  town  between  Chattanooga  and  Corinth,  and 
situated  on  the  same  line  of  railway,  there  is  another  division  of  the 
Federal  troops ;  and,  the  Mississippi  being  now  in  their  hands, 
their  line  of  posts  is  pretty  well  designated  by  the  following 
marked  features  which  would  be  shown  on  any  common  map  :  — 
The  Mississippi  river,  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis  —  the  frontier 
of  Mississippi  State,  from  that  river  to  the  Tennessee  —  and  the 
Tennessee  or  its  tributaries  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cum¬ 
berland  Gap.  Further  to  the  north-east,  there  are  a  few  troops 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  or  along  the  course  of  the  Green¬ 
brier  river,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  westernmost  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  montains  in  Virginia.  These  troops,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  will  be  pushed  forward,  if  circumstances  permit,  to  be 
united  with  those  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Some  time  ago 
they  were  mentioned  as  making  a  dash  at  Covington,  whence 
there  is  a  railway  to  Richmond,  passing  through  Staunton  and 
Gordonsville  ;  but  the  information  from  that  quarter  is  scanty,  and, 
except  when  such  an  engagement  happens,  we  are  left  to  infer 
what  the  relative  situations  may  be. 

The  latest  accounts  from  the  Shenandoah  show  that  the 
Federals  have  recovered  the  ground  from  which  General 
Jackson  so  suddenly  drove  them ;  but  he  has  escaped  from 
Fremont’s  pursuit,  and  his  diversion  has  had  all  the  success  which 
could  be  expected  from  it.  The  reports  that  he  has  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  12,000  men  from  Beauregard’s  army  are  no  doubt 
founded  upon  some  accession  to  his  strength  ;  but  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  they  should  have  come  from  Beauregard,  when  we 
consider  that  the  two  armies  are  seven  hundred  miles  apart,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  direct  railway  communication  between 
them  since  part  of  the  line  to  the  east  of  Corinth  was  occupied  by 
the  Federals.  There  is  a  line  from  Pensacola  to  Richmond  by 
Montgomery,  Atlanta  (in  Georgia),  and  Knoxville ;  but  the  com¬ 
munications  between  it  and  the  Mobile  line  are  still  incomplete  at 
any  point  south  of  Florence. 

In  McClellan’s  position  no  change  has  of  late  taken  place.  His 
army  is  described  as  occupying  a  curved  line  of  fifteen  miles’ 
extent  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  Richmond,  where  he  has  just 
been  joined  by  M'Dowell  from  Fredericksburg,  and  is  ready  to 
unite  with  any  other  forces  which  may  come  from  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  Besides  the  forces  already  mentioned  as  threatenin'1, 
Richmond  from  the  north,  the  troops  which  took  possession  of 
Norfolk  are  ready,  when  sufficiently  reinforced  by  Burnside,  to 
advance  from  the  east.  This  will  require  to  be  done  with  caution, 
as  they  are  separated  from  McClellan  by  the  James  River,  but  the 
gunboats  will  form  a  link  to  connect  them  with  the  main  body, 
and. make  the  operation  less  hazardous.  If  they  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  beyond  City  Point,  they  wiircommand  the  road 
to  Petersburg,  which,  being  an  important  railway  junction,  twenty- 
two  miles  south  of  Richmond,  seems  the  most  advisable  point  for 
the  Confederates  to  fall  back  upon  if  they  are  compelled  to  retreat. 
At  Burkesvillo,  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Petersburg,  is  another 
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junction,  hut  of  less  value,  as  the  line  which  leads  southerly  is 
incomplete  between  Danville  and  Greensboro’. 

By  a  glance  at  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  we 
have  indicated  as  representing  that  of  the  Federal  occupation 
cuts  off  a  large  portion  of  the  Southern  States ;  hut  it  must  he 
remembered  that  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  north-west  part  of 
Virginia,  which  compose  it,  were  never  so  ardent  as  the  rest  in 
favour  of  secession,  and  were  not  likely  to  offer  an  opposition  so 
determined  as  will  he  encountered  elsewhere.  Kentucky  declared 
itself  neutral,  and  one  part  of  Virginia  threw  in  its  lot  with  the 
North.  Consequently,  the  results  obtained  in  them  are  no  criterion 
of  what  may  he  expected  in  districts  whose  interests  and  connex¬ 
ions  make  them  unanimous  in  resisting  the  invasion.  It  should 
also  he  observed  that  a  part  of  the  district  is  crossed  by  two  great 
navigable  rivers  which  have  materially  influenced  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  When  we  consider  that  the  Federals  had  a  far  more 
numerous  population  to  furnish  recruits,  and  far  greater  means  of 
manufacturing  or  purchasing  the  most  deadly  arms  in  use,  besides 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  naval  force,  the  only  cause  for 
wonder  is  that  the}'  should  not  have  made  greater  strides  towards 
driving  the  armies  of  the  South  out  of  the  field,  whatever  they 
might  have  done  towards  reducing  the  people  to  subjection.  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  they  had  no  proper  work¬ 
men  for  the  task,  and  that  officers  and  men  had  to  learn  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  their  profession  at  the  time  when  they  should  have  been 
practising  it.  There  was  no  want  of  individual  ability,  but  only  of 
general  training.  The  whole  war  has  been  a  forcible  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  previous  military  system  and  discipline  for  large 
bodies  of  men  employed  in  military  operations. 


THE  FOREIGN  PICTURES  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

F  there  were  an  International  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  which  there 
may  be  some  day,  when  Prussia  has  made  up  its  mind  to  be  a 
great  country,  English  and  French  pictures  would  both  be  classed 
together  as  foreign.  The  philosophical  Prussian  would  then  spe¬ 
culate  on  the  characteristics  we  and  the  French  have  in  common, 
and  would  contrast  them  with  all  that  he  was  pleased  to  call  specially 
German.  That  this  is  possible  is  quite  enough  to  make  us  on  our 
guard  against  finding  too  much  resemblance,  and  carrying  out  any 
very  arbitrary  classification  in  what  we  here  call  the  foreign  schools. 
No  one  can  learn  or  know  much  of  the  foreign  galleries  who  does 
not  keep  the  different  national  schools  apart.  We  naturally  keep 
them  apart  as  we  go  through  the  rooms,  and  it  is  only  as  an  after¬ 
thought  that  we  begin  to  make  general  remarks  applying  to  all 
or  to  several  of  them.  Each  of  the  principal  schools  has  quite 
enough  of  its  own  to  give  it  a  character  that  we  can  retain  in  our 
memory.  The  French  pictures,  for  example,  give  us  the  general 
impression  of  being  the  product  of  a  learned  school  —  of  a  school 
that  insists  on  practising  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure  as  the 
chief  obj  ect  of  artistic  effort,  and  that  unites  an  arbitrary  finish 
with  an  arbitrary  rudeness  and  want  of  finish.  Where  they  choose 
to  finish  minutely,  they  attain  the  perfection  of  the  cabinet  pic¬ 
tures  of  Meissonnier,  and  where  they  choose  not  to  finish,  they 
have  whole  feet  of  such  blurred  green  background  as  fills  up  the 
canvas  of  Fromentin.  The  Germans  are  very  badly  represented 
here,  but  enough  is  exhibited  to  show  their  conscientious,  highly 
cultivated  mediocrity,  their  cold  ambition,  and  the  great  success 
in  massive  scenic  effect  they  sometimes  attain.  We  may  scarcely 
know  whether  to  study  or  pass  by  such  good,  honest  representa¬ 
tions  of  moimtain  scenery  as  those  of  Hansch  (i  ioi  and  1 102). 
We  may  give  over  to  the  dogs  of  our  contempt  the  religious  art 
made  to  order  at  so  much  the  square  foot,  which  can  be  had  in 
any  quantity  in  Germany.  We  may  refuse  to  envy  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh- Schwerin  the  vast  expanse  over  which  his 
Schloepcke  has  delineated  “  The  Death  of  Niclot,  King  of  the 
Obotrites  ”  (776) ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  has  little  that  is  grander  to  show  than  Piloty’s  “  Nero  ” 
(764),  and  that  few  pictures  have  so  much  happiness  of  colour 
and  nobleness  of  design  as  Bicliter’s  “  Raising  of  Jairus’  Daughter  ” 
(768).  The  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  pictures  astonish  us 
by  their  unexpected  excellence.  The  landscapes  of  Dahl  and 
the  master  figure-pieces  of  Tideman  and  Amalia  Lindegren  are 
at  once  true,  masterly,  and  pleasing.  They  do  not,  indeed,  give 
us  anything  very  new  or  special  in  art,  for  they  are  only  very  good 
ictures  in  a  manner  that  is  familiar  to  us,  but  they  have  a  charm 
eyond  that  of  their  merits  in  the  surprise  they  awaken  that  such 
little  countries  so  far  north  should  produce  anything  so  good.  In 
the  Belgian  Room,  although  the  line  of  painting  in  which  Gallait 
shines  —  that  of  historical  figures  of  the  full  size  —  is  one  seldom 
attempted  successfully  here,  and  although  his  pictures  are  the  great 
features  of  the  gallery,  yet  the  general  impression  produced  is 
that  Belgian  art  is  much  more  like  English  than  the  art  of  any 
other  country  is.  Such  sketches  of  heath  scenery  as  1779  and 
1 807  are  distinguished  by  no  marked  differences  from  English 
landscapes.  The  “  Joan  of  Arc”  of  Van  Lerius  (1858),  is  bright 
with  an  intensity  of  colour  which  makes  us  think  of  Hunt  and 
Millais ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  an  English  parallel  to 
the  picture  of  Leys — so  painstaking,  so  full  of  sentiment,  and  so 
carefully  conceived  after  the  manner  of  an  antiquated  school.  The 
Spanish  school  is  saved  from  the  air  of  nonentity  which,  in  spite 
of  one  or  two  clever  landscapes,  attaches  to  the  Swiss  school ; 
because  one  Spanish  artist  offers  us  the  masterly  execution  of 
Padilla  (1949) ;  and  another,  the  forcible  portrait  of  Senor  Varela 
Cl  9  5  5).  Over  the  shortcomings  of  Italy  we  will  draw  a  friendly 


veil.  It  may,  however,  afford  the  moralist  a  lesson  on  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  human  greatness  if  he  observes  that  it  is  the  country 
of  Raffaelle  that  has  sent  us  Bompiani’s  “Australia”  (2559). 

Although,  however,  these  pictures,  coming  from  nations  so  dif¬ 
ferent,  are  not  to  be  rudely  classed  together,  there  are  certain 
general  features  running  through  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  pic¬ 
tures  on  which  an  English  student  may  profitably  dwell.  In  the 
first  place,  the  really  great  excellence  of  the  French,  the  German, 
and  the  Belgian  schools — the  excellence  which  they  have  in  an 
obviously  higher  degree  than  we  have — is  the  representation  of  the 
human  form.  This  appears  in  three  principal  lines.  First,  there  are 
the  representations  of  men  in  action,  of  groups,  of  battles,  and  of 
historical  scenes.  Probably  the  superiority  of  foreign  schools  to 
our  own  in  these  is  largely  owing  to  a  very  simple  cause.  The 
public  are  the  purchasers  abroad,  and  hang  the  pictures  in  gal¬ 
leries  ;  private  people  are  the  purchasers  here,  and  hang  their 
pictures  in  dining-rooms.  Perhaps  much  of  the  Continental 
patronage  is  thrown  away  so  far  as  artistic  excellence  goes.  French 
painters,  cleverly  as  they  have  learnt  to  treat  battle  scenes,  can 
scarcely  be  carried  forward  in  art  by  being  engaged  to  depict  two 
or  three  hundred  pairs  of  red  trowsers  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke. 
But,  taken  at  its  best,  this  figure-painting  on  a  grand  scale  is  a 
very  high  branch  of  art,  and  admits  of  the  most  unlimited  diver¬ 
sity  of  excellence.  Perhaps  if,  out  of  so  many,  we  were  to  invite  a 
spectator  to  study  one  specimen  of  each  school,  we  should  select 
Delaroche’s  “Marie  Antoinette”  ( 1 1 3),  Richter’s  “Raising  of 
Jairus’  Daughter”  (768),  and  Gallait’s  “  Last  Moments  of  Count 
Egmont  ”  (1795).  All  these  are  alike  in  some  respects.  All  are 
full  of  poetry,  all  are  highly  finished,  all  produce  something  of 
awe  in  the  midst  of  the  admiration  they  awaken.  Yet  no  pictures 
could  be  more  different,  or  more  clearly  belong  to  different  schools. 
Secondly,  this  taste  for  representing  the  human  form  takes  the 
shape  of  artistic  exercises  in  design.  There  are  French  artists  who 
paint  to  try  their  powers  in  drawing  just  as  there  are  English  painters 
who  paint  to  try  their  powers  in  colouring.  The  judgment  of  critics 
has  long  ago  placed  Ingres  at  the  head  of  these  French  artists,  and 
English  spectators  may  see  in  his  picture  of  the  “  Spring  ”  (79), 
how  perfect  the  drawing  of  the  outline  of  the  human  frame  can 
be,  and  how  much  can  be  sacrificed  to  giving  it.  Most  visitors 
will  find  greater  pleasure,  if  not  greater  instruction,  in  the  graceful 
designs  which  shine  through  the  drapery  of  the  ft  m  tie  figures  in 
Aubert’s  “Confession”  (119),  and  “Reverie”  (120).  Thirdly, 
there  are  the  portraits  in  which,  if  we  take  away  the  English 
masters  of  the  last  century,  foreigners  have  a  clear  superiority  over 
us.  They  put  so  much  more  into  the  face,  so  much  more  meaning 
and  vivacity.  Nor  is  this  only  apparent  in  the  representation  of 
furrowed,  thoughtful,  and  masculine  faces,  but  it  is  found  in  young 
female  faces  quite  as  much.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine 
foreign  art  in  this  respect  study  Flandrin’s  “Jeune  Fille  a 
l’GCillet  ”  (174),  or  Dubufe’s  “Rosa  Bonheur”  (54),  or  Richter’s 
“Portrait  of  a  Lady”  (769),  or  the  prettiest  of  all  the  pretty 
pictures  in  the  Gallery,  Sclirotzberg’s  “Empress  of  Austria”  ( I  1 29). 

We  also  find  through  a  large  portion  of  the  foreig-n  Galleries 
the  same  faults.  And  the  chief  of  these  faults  seem  to  be 
deadness,  and  want  of  thoroughness  of  execution,  and  recourse  to 
conventional  effects.  The  want  of  colour  in  many  French  pictures 
is  disagreeable  to  the  English  eye,  and  as  we  venture  to  think 
indefensible  on  principle.  The  French  have  a  turn  for  sombre 
groups  in  an  artificial  grey  light,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
an  appeal  to  a  false  sentimentalism,  and  not  a  representation 
of  an  effect  that  is  either  attractive  or  like  real  life.  Take, 
for  instance,  Gleyre’s  “  Illusions  Destroyed  ”  (90).  An  Ionian 
philosopher  is  supposed  to  see  a  bark  go  by,  on  which  a 
dozen  girls  are  drawn  up,  with  grim  Grecian  faces,  in  the  last 
stage  of  dreariness,  and  the  philosopher  is  reflecting  that  he  once 
would  have  wished  to  go  with  them,  but  now  is  old  enough  to 
know  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  it.  Even  people  who  are 
neither  old  nor  philosophical  might  easily  curb  a  wish  to  join 
those  gloomy  maidens.  The  setting  sun  is  going  down  straight 
behind  them,  but  they  are  much  too  grim  and  Grecian  to  be  lit 
up  by  his  rays.  All  this  is  a  device  of  the  artist  in  order  that  he 
may  show  us  how  he  can  sentimentalize  over  the  evening  of  life. 
There  are  many  pictures  in  the  Foreign  Galleries  with  an  absence 
of  colour  almost  as  remarkable;  and  the  fault  of  a  slovenliness 
of  execution  is  even  more  common.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  wonderful  backgrounds  of  Fromentin,  but  he  is  nearly  rivalled 
by  a  host  of  others.  There  is  picture  after  picture  in  the  minor 
schools,  where  there  is,  perhaps,  a  cow  or  two  and  a  big  tree  in 
the  foreground,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
painted  in  the  well-known  tea-tray  style  —  a  blotch  of  purple  for 
the  mountains,  and  a  blotch  of  blue  for  the  sky.  There  are  also 
many  little  effects,  more  especially  effects  of  light,  which  foreign 
artists  appear  to  learn  when  young,  and  think  it  a  pity  not  to 
insert  into  the  pictures  of  later  life.  There  is,  more  especially,  the 
disposition  of  light  coming  through  a  high  window  and  tipping  a 
succession  of  heads,  which  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  on 
French  canvas. 

We  naturally  look  to  galleries  where  Catholicism  is  represented 
to  see  how  religious  art  is  getting  on  abroad.  The  high  religious 
school  of  Germany  is  not  represented  here,  but  enough  is  exhibited 
of  Continental  religious  art  in  general  to  enable  us  to  see  its  general 
course  and  character.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  one  direction 
religious  art  is  fast  fading  away  into  utter  deadness  and  unreality, 
and  in  another  direction  it  is  gaining  new  life  and  force.  The  old. 
religious  feeling  is  merely  sentimentalism  when  repeated  now. 
The  mixture  of  angels  and  saints  with  their  appropriate  mediaeval 
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emblems  has  no  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  painter,  and  therefore  can 
have  none  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  We  have  pictures  like 
that  of  the  “  Annunciation  ”  by  Amaury  Duval  (64),  in  which  a 
conventional  lilac  angel  is  offering  a  lily  to  a  feeble  gentle  Virgin. 
The  picture  is  exactly  tit  to  go  into  one  of  the  spick  and  span  new 
Catholic  churches,  all  gilding,  and  stars  and  tinsel.  It  is  a  pretti¬ 
ness  that  is  supposed  to  be  edifying,  not  to  the  man  who  paints  it,  or 
the  priests  who  order  it,  but  to  some  possible,  unknown,  ignorant 
peasants.  Then  there  are  such  pictures  as  the  “  Holy  Family,”  of 
Carl  Muller — which  is  exactly  fit  to  hang  in  the  gallery  of  a 
Grand  Duke  who  has  what  is  called  a  knowledge  of  art  —  that  is, 
who  can  talk  about  most  of  the  famous  pictures  of  the  world,  and  is 
a  mere  measurable  quantity  of  reminiscences  of  Raffaelle.  But  there 
is  also  a  branch  of  religious  art  which  shows  its  great  strength  here — 
that  which  represents  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel  history  as  incidents 
of  human  life,  but  appealing  with  unusual  force  to  our  sympathy 
and  veneration.  The  picture  we  have  so  frequently  mentioned, 
Richter’s  “Raising  of  Lazarus,”  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
striking  example  of  this  style  of  painting.  But  a  still  higher  level  of 
feeling  and  of  art  is  reached  in  Delaroche’s  three  little  scenes  from 
the  history  of  the  Virgin  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion.  They  are 
pictures  to  study,  inch  by  inch.  Everything  is  so  simple  and  so 
true.  The  Virgin  is  so  thoroughly  a  plain  Jewess,  and  yet  a 
woman  torn  by  an  agony  of  deep  grief,  and  exalted  by  her  medi¬ 
tations  and  her  trials.  This  is  the  religious  art  which  we  feel  sure 
has  the  future  before  it,  and  which,  even  in  Catholic  -  countries, 
will,  little  by  little,  drive  into  oblivion  the  dreams  and  the  fancies 
of  modern  Continental  medievalism. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

Second  Notice. 

T  is  a  pity  that  the  Show  which  the  Agricultural  Society  offered 
to  the  public  could  not  be  kept  open  long  enough  to  give  the 
public  time  to  make  up  its  mind  to  go  there.  In  this  respect 
exhibitions  of  inanimate  objects  have  an  immense  advantage  over 
those  of  living  creatures.  Instead  of  complaining  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time  which  has  been  allowed  for  visiting  the  Cattle  Show, 
we  rather  wonder  that  so  many  valuable  animals  have  been 
exposed  for  a  week  to  the  fatigues  and  risks  of  a  public  exhibition. 
The  award  of  a  prize  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  gratifying  distinction, 
but  greatness  has  its  troubles  whether  it  is  supported  by  two 
legs  or  four.  Not  to  speak  of  the  peculiar  and  unseemly  hardships 
inflicted  on  certain  poor  cows,  there  were  some  of  the  bulls  cruelly 
afflicted  with  the  burden  of  their  own  fat.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for 
one  of  these  overfed  animals  to  lie  down,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
movement  accomplished  than  some  visitor  would  be  sure  to  desire 
the  huge  creature  to  stand  up.  The  sufferings  of  that  week  at 
Battersea  will  remain  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  bovine  mind, 
and  if  it  be  desired  at  any  time  to  render  a  bull  who  has  been  in 
this  exhibition  furious,  it  will  surely  suffice  to  show  him  a  prize- 
ticket,  or  to  attempt  to  drive  him  on  the  London  road.  After  all 
possible  precautions  for  the-  safety  and  comfort  of  the  animals 
exhibited,  this  Show  must  be  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  their 
owners  and  suffering  to  them,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  complain  that  it  only  lasted  a  single  week.  But  if 
it  had  been  practicable  to  prolong  it,  the  Society  might  have 
obtained  larger  profits,  for  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  would  have  fallen  off,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  persons  who 
had  been  would  have  told  all  their  friends  that  they  really  must 
contrive  to  go  and  see  the  Cattle  Show.  The  advertised  hour  of 
final  closing  was  six  o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  half  an 
hour  before  that  time  whole  steamboats’  full  of  people  were  being 
discharged  at  Battersea  Pier.  Some  of  these  people  seemed  to 
have  come  from  the  International  Exhibition,  and  to  be  intending 
to  do  the  Cattle  before  going  to  a  theatre  or  to  Cremorne.  No 
doubt  they  would  all  have  got  into  the  grounds  where  the 
Show  was  held,  and,  being  once  in,  they  would  be  difficult  to  turn 
out.  They  would  not  have  seen  much  of  the  original  arrangements 
of  the  Show,  but  they  would  have  seen  the  breaking-up  of  it, 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  the  .most  picturesque  part.  Everybody 
who  saw  the  horses  moving  round  the  oval  space  enclosed  for  them, 
will  pronounce  the  sight  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  same 
horses  shut  up  in  their  boxes.  And  so  it  would  have  been  worth 
much  more  than  all  the  time  spent  in  gazing  at  standing  or 
recumbent  bulls  just  to  see  the  same  animals  struggling  with 
the  stout  tackle  and  strong  arms  which  endeavoured  to  persuade 
or  force  them  to  begin  their  journeys  to  the  various  railways 
which  were  to  bear  them  homewards.  As  soon  as  a  young  bull 
begins  to  get  strong  enough  to  be  troublesome,  a  ring  is  inserted 
in  his  nose,  as  the  only  reliable  means  for  his  future  government. 
The  Scotch  cattle  took  their  departure  in  the  course  of  Wednesday 
afternoon  ;  and  each  bull  had  a  rope  attached  to  his  nose-ring,  and 
an  attendant  holding  on  to  it  as  if  for  life  or  death.  Many  of  the 
Scotch  cattle  being  polled  or  hornless  looked  comparatively 
innocent;  but  there  was  a  beautiful  black  Highland  bull, 
small  and  active,  and  with  a  pretty  pair  of  horns,  who  might 
have  created  no  small  consternation  if  he  had  broken  loose.  If 
he  had  slipped  out  of  his  keeper’s  hands,  the  Londoners  in  the 
crowd,  following  their  usual  instinct,  would  doubtless  have 
called  out  for  a  policeman  to  take  him  into  custody.  Foreigners, 
who  admire  ihs  authority  which  the  policeman  wields,  are  not 
perhaps  aware  of  the  responsibility  which  goes  along  with  it. 
He  is  expected  to  prevent  a  well-dressed  crowd  from  pushing ; 
to  catch  impertinent  and  light-footed  little  boys;  to  quell  the 


brawls  of  drunken  soldiers ;  and  if  a  lion  were  to  walk  into  a 
breakfast-room  the  head  of  the  family  would  probably- devote  any 
small  amount  of  faculties  he  could  command  to  bawling  loudly  for 
a  policeman.  Happily,  at  Battersea,  the  disorder  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  apprehended  from  the  departing  bulls  was 
likely  to  be  a  good  deal  mitigated  by  the  inaptitude  of  most  of 
the  animals  for  active  movement.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
practice  which  appears  to  prevail  of  fattening  the  bulls  which  are 
to  compete  for  prizes  deserves  commendation ;  for  if  the  bulls  are 
thus  made  more  wilful  they  are  also  made  less  able  to  indulge 
their  wills.  But  in  any  other  point  of  view  the  practice  of.fatten- 
ino-  animals  which  are  not  intended  to  be  killed,  and  which  would 
not  be  at  all  nice  to  eat,  seems  a  strange  one.  It  is,  perhaps, 
thought  necessary  to  show  that  the  animals  can  be  fattened,  or, 
perhaps,  corpulency  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  beauty.  In 
point  of  taste,  we  think  the  loading-on  of  fat  a  mistake,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  which  prevails  widely,  although  not  to  the  extent  which 
it-  did  a  few  years  ago. 

This  Show  has  furnished  the  best  opportunity  which  the  bulk  of 
Londoners  are  ever  likely  to  enjoy  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
animals  which  clothe  and  feed  them.  The  most  genuine  Cockney, 
if  he  has  improved  his  time  at  Battersea,  may  now  discuss  the 
merits  of  Shorthorns  and  Devons  with  nearly  as  much  confidence 
as  if  he  were  pronouncing  on  the  quality  of  a  beef-steak.  We 
remarked  last  week  of  the  horses  exhibited  at  Battersea,  that  the 
specimens  of  some  classes  were  not  the  best  that  could  have  been 
sent,  but  were  those  which  could  be  sent  conveniently.  But  in 
cattle  and  sheep  there  were  specimens  from  every  corner  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  There  was  a  bull  from  Argyleshire,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  There  was  another  bull,  and  a  very  pretty 
one,  from  Antrim.  In  the  three  great  classes  of  Herefords,  Devons, 
and  Shorthorns  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  honoured  and  commended 
animals  were  the  very  best  that  art  and  nature  have  combined  to 
bring  into  the  world.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how,  in  cattle- 
breeding,  the  farmer  seems  in  course  of  time  t-o  attain  the 
result  that  he  desires,  as  if  by  the  mere  force  of  1  his  desire.  Just 
as  Jacob  caused  the  cattle  which  he  tended  to  bring  forth  young 
of  the  marks  and  colours  which  would  be  profitable  to  him,  so  the 
skilful  breeder’s  art  appears  to  guide  the  hand  of  nature  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  shape  and  quality  which  he  finds  advantageous.  To  j  udge 
of  the  fitness  of  the  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  exhibited 
for  the  ultimate  ends  of  producing  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
beef  must  be  left  to  the  experienced  professional  eye.  Our 
criticism  of  this  exhibition  will  be  short  and  simple,  for 
it  will  consist  merely  in  expressing  our  admiration  of  the 
varied  forms  of  beauty  which  were  displayed  in  it.  The 
first  prize  for  shorthorned  bulls,  above  three  and  under  six  years 
old,  was  taken  by  a  perfectly  white  animal,  measuring  eight  feet 
and  a  half  round  the  body.  Although  very  large,  this  bull  was 
not  extravagantly  fat ;  and  his  shape  was,  in  its  way,  quite  as 
admirable  as  that  of  the  best  thorough-bred  horse  in  another  part 
of  the  exhibition.  He  had  twenty-five  companions  in  his  class, 
of  which  the  prevailing  colour  was  roan.  Sir  Robert  Peel  exhi¬ 
bited  a  noble  shorthorn  bull,  which  is  described  in  the  catalogue 
as  a  “  rich  dark  roan.”  The  first  prize  for  bulls  under  three  years 
old  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Stirling,  M.P.,  who  -is.  elsewhere 
distinguished  as  the  proprietor  of  several  noble-looking  Clydesdale 
horses,  bred  for  agricultural  work.  One  of  the  prizemen  in  the 
next  class  for  bulls  under  two  years  old  was  Colonel  Towneley, 
who  is  distinguished  on  the  turf  as  having  won  the  Derby  with 
Kettledrum  and  the  Oaks  with  Butterfly.  This  name  of  “Butterfly  ” 
seems  to  have  been  borne  by  Colonel  Towneley’s  bulls  before  he 
gave  it  to  his  mare,  although  it  may  seem  more  suitable  to  the 
latter.  There  were  in  the  four  classes  of  shorthorned  bulls  and 
bull-calves  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  specimens,  the  whole  of 
which  were  commended  by  the  judges.  The  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  the  shorthorned  cows  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the 
bulls.  There  was  a  cow  of  the  first  or  oldest  class  which  had 
calved  during  the  exhibition.  The  cow  and  calf  lay  together  in  a 
pen,  sheltered  by  a  piece  of  tent-covering  spread  to  windward  of 
them.  Both  were  pure  white,  and  the  cow  bore  the  appropriate 
name  of  Lily.  There  whs  no  prettier  sight  in  all  the  Show.  There 
were  a  few  red  and  red  and  white  cattle  among  the  Shorthorns  but 
these  colours  are  rare  among  them.  Besides  the  prizes  to  each 
class,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  best  male,  and  another  to 
the  best  female  animal  among  the  Shorthorns.  The  best  male 
animal  was  a  white  bull-calf  under  1 1  months  old,  who 
was  thus  preferred  to  honour  above  nearly  one  hundred  bulls. 
He  belonged  to  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Cambridgeshire,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  the  public  as  a  breeder  of  sheep.  The 
best  female  animal  was  a  red  and  white  cow,  three  and  a 
half  years  old,  bred  in  Yorkshire.  There  were,  in  all,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  shorthorned  cattle.  Nearly  all 
parts  of  England,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Scotland,  contributed  to 
this  division  of  the  Show,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful, 
but  lacks,  perhaps,  the  special  interest  belonging  to  the  products 
of  any  particular  locality. 

We  may  turn,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  equally  ad¬ 
mirable,  although  less  numerous,  show  of  Devon  cattle,  which 
are  nearly  all  of  them  what  their  name  implies.  The  well- 
known  colour  of  this  class  is  that  dark  red,  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  West  of  England,  almost  matches  the  soil  on  which 
the  cattle  are  reared.  The  bulls  do  not  in  general  stand  so  high 
as  the  shorthorned  bulls,  and  the  ornaments  of  their  foreheads  are 
of  medium  size.  _  This  sort  of  bull  is  employed  at  home  to 
do  horse’s  work  in  the  cart  and  plough,  so  that  he  does  not 
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lead  a  life  of  mere  ease  and  pleasure  like  the  shortliorned 
bull,  whose  only  duties  seem  to  be  to  propagate  his  species 
and  to  grow  fat.  The  bull  in  the  West  of  England  is  not  yoked 
like  the  ox,  who  is  also  much  used  there  for  draught  purposes,  but 
is  harnessed  in :  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  horse.  A  bull  in 
blinkers  would  be  thought  a  very  odd  sight  by  any  one  who  saw 
it  for  the  first  time.  It  seems  that  this  breed  does  not  succeed 
equally  in  all  places  like  the  shorthorns,  or  else  it  is  not  fancied 
equally.  With  the  exception  of  five  specimens  bred  upon  the 
late  Prince  Consort’s  farm  at  Windsor,  and  one  bred  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  all  the  winners  of  prizes  and  commendations  in  the  Devon 
classes  came  from  the  Western  counties,  and  both  the  gold  medals 
for  the  best  animals  have  been  adjudged  to  a  breeder  in  Devon¬ 
shire  itself.  The  yeomanlike  name  of  James  Davy,  of  North  Molton, 
Devon,  suggests  the  observation  that  the  breeding  of  this  class  of 
cattle  appears  to  be  principally  in  the  hands  of  those  who  live  by  it, 
whereas  the  shorthorns  are,  almost  equally  with  race-horses,  a  luxury 
of  noble  and  wealthy  landowners.  If  this  be  so,  the  excellence  of 
the  Devons,  which  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the 
shorthorns,  furnishes  even  a  more  gratifying  proof  of  the  skill  and 
success  -with  which  cattle-breeding  is  pursued  in  England.  The 
Herefordshire  breed,  like  the  Devons,  come  almost  wholly  from 
the  county  which  gives  its  name  to  them,  and  from  those  which 
border  on  it,  and  the  exhibitors  of  this  class  also  are  to  a  great 
extent  farmers.  The  red  and  white  body  and  white  face  of  the 
Hereford  s  is  a  characteristic  of  the  breed  almost  as  universal  as  is 
the  dark  red  colour  of  the  Devons.  There  were  rather  more  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  breed  than  of  the  other,  but  the  two  together  did  not 
come  up  to  the  number  exhibited  of  shorthorns.  The  other  classes 
of  English  cattle  were  the  longhorned  —  which  come  chiefly  from 
the  Midland  counties,  and  of  which  brindle  or  brindle  and 
white  are  common  colours  —  the  Sussex,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  polled  or  hornless  cattle,  which  two  classes  are  mostly 
dark  red.  We  should  notice  along  with  English  cattle  the  well- 
known  Alderneys,  which  are  more  distinguished  for  abundant 
yield  of  milk  than  for  personal  beauty,  and  the  handsome  breed  of 
small  black  cattle  which  takes  its  name  from  the  hundred  of 
Castlemartin,  in  the  most  western  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  The 
merits  of  the  Swiss  cattle  have  been  fully  recognised  in  the  awards 
of  the  judges  and  the  offers  of  those  who  desired  to  become 
purchasers ;  but  neither  those  nor  any  other  of  the  foreign  specimens 
had  that,  striking  external  beauty  which  commanded  attention  to 
some  of  the  English  classes. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  merits  of  the  horses 
and  large  cattle  exhibited  at  Battersea,  but  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  enthusiastic  about  sheep  or  pigs.  The  Merino 
sheep  with  all  his  wool  on,  and  a  good  deal  of  dirt  besides,  is  an  object 
which,  if  we  did  not  know  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  we 
should  almost  venture  to  call  disgusting.  Neither  is  a  boar, -fat¬ 
tened  to  the  point  which  seems  to  be  thought  handsome — that  is, 
till  his  belly  nearly  touches  the  groimd  —  able  to  please  anybody 
except  breeders  and  pork-butchers,  and  those  who  love  to  deal 
with  them.  The  largest  boar  in  the  show  was  probably,  next  to 
the  blood-horse  Ellington,  the  most  popular  animal  exhibited. 
The  poor  brute  must  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  considering 
how  painful  it  was  to  him  to  stand  up  and  how  difficult 
to  lie  down,  and  how  often  he  was  compelled  to  rise  from 
his  straw  bed  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious.  The  fact 
that  he  weighed  1 1  i  cwt.  seemed  to  impress  the  crowd  with 
vast  respect  for  him ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  proof  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  become  progenitor  of  a  line  of  pigs  whose  bacon  and 
hams  would  be  on  the  very  largest  scale  of  magnitude.  Ho  had 
an  ugly  pair  of  tusks  which,  happily,  his  fat  sides  and  pendant 
belly  would  greatly  disable  him  from  using  vigorously.  In  figure, 
he  was  not  unlike  a  small  and  very  fat  bull.  Perhaps  the  sight 
which,  next  to  this  boar,  was  most  frequented  was  a  pen  of 
Shetland  ponies  with  long  rough  hair  and  about  the  size  of 
large  dogs.  We  could  not  help  wondering  whether  the  whole 
batch  of  them  would  weigh  as  much  as  a  single  Clydesdale 
stallion, 


HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

AFTER  the  first  performance  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  is  said  to  have  told  Handel  —  “  Handel,  you 
ought  to  have  armies  for  your  chorus,  artillery  for  your  orchestra, 
and  Salisbury  Plain  for  your  concert-room.”  What  the  Royal 
Duke  meant  as  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  effect  of  Handel’s 
music  has  been  almost  literally  realized  at  Sydenham.  We 
mentioned  last  week  the  comfort  with  which  we  can  enjoy  music 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  whether  these  prodigious  meetings 
advance  the  cause  of  art  is  open  to  grave  question.  The  music  of 
the  present  day  has  already  a  too  decided  leaning  towards  noise, 
and  we  are  often  deafened  into  accepting  what  is  really  poor  and 
meagre  for  something  clever  and  imposing.  A  certain  imposing 
effect  must  always  be  the  result  of  the  employment  of  a  great 
body  of  sound,  however  poorly  or  inartistically  used ;  and  hence 
there  is  a  great  temptation,  to  musicians  writing  for  larg’e  masses  of 
performers,  to  neglect  skilful  and  careful  composition  —  which  it  is 
nearly  certain  will  escape  notice  when  given  in  such  buildings  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  are  found  at  Sydenham — for  the  more 
exciting  and  palpable  results  which  can  be  attained  by  noisy  and 
common-place  expedients.  Already  we  complain  that  the  art  of 
singing  is  decaying,  and  that  vocal  grace  and  facility  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  ;  and  certainly  the  method  of  stopping  such  a  downward 
career  will  not  be  found  by  encouraging  singers  to  study  how  they 


may  make  themselves  audible  to  an  audience  of  twenty  thousand, 
upon  all  of  whom,  except  those  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  singer,  all  delicacy  of  execution  is  completely 
thrown  away,  and  who  will  soon  come  to  care  for  nothing 
but  the  veriest  shouting.  Public  taste  acts  so  strongly 
upon  singers  and  composers,  in  directing  the  course  into  which 
their  talents  are  to  flow,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
rase  for  monster  festivals  should  be  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
and  that  the  evils  inevitably  attendant  upon  them  should  be 
recognised  and  guarded  against.  This  was  seen  in  Handel’s  own 
day,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  “  broached  another  kind  of 
music,  more  full,  more  grand  (as  his  admirers  are  pleased  to  call 
it),  and,  to  make  the  noise  the  greater,  caused  it  to  be  performed 
by  at  least  double  the  number  of  voices  and  instruments  that  ever 
were  heard  in  the  theatre  before.”  This  was  said  of  an  orchestra 
and  chorus  which  probably  did  not  exceed  four  hundred.  W e  have 
now  reached  four  thousand.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on 
that  armies  of  brass  instruments,  and  drums  which  almost  require 
mnchinery  to  beat  them,  are  no  substitutes  for  delicate  execution 
and  expressive  singing. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  not  from  any  wish 
to  depreciate  the  performances  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
were  excellent,  and  in  certain  particulars  unique,  presenting 
effects  unattainable  elsewhere,  but  from  a  desire  that  they 
should  be  considered  exceptional  entertainments  —  entertain¬ 
ments  only  to  be  given  occasionally,  and  which  should  form 
no  standard  or  model  for  imitation.  Above  all,  they  should 
be  restricted  to  the  music  of  Handel,  for  which  alone  these 
stupendous  orchestras  are  adapted.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  extend  the  experiment  to  other  works,  as  Haydn’s  Creation 
and  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  but  without  success.  If,  however,  the 
public  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  nothing  but  such  colossal 
performances,  it  may  consider  anything  on  a  less  gigantic  scale  as 
tame  and  spiritless ;  and  the  caterers  to  the  public  taste  will  be 
compelled  to  apply  the  same  method  to  works  utterly  unsuited  for 
such  treatment.  “Modern  ears,”  says  a  devoted  admirer  of  Han¬ 
del,  “  have  acquired  larger  appetites  than  ancient  ones.  They  are 
even  too  fond  of  noise,  which  delights  children  and  savages.” 
Meetings  like  these,  held  every  three  years,  may  be  made  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful ;  but  there  is  a  fear  that  they  may  become  too 
common  to  be  anything  but  prejudicial,  to  the  public  taste  and 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  music.  While,  however,  thus 
protesting  against  the  growth  of  a  notion  that  no  performance  of 
Handel’s  Oratorios  can  be  worth  anything  unless  undertaken  on  a 
similar  scale  to  the  Sydenham  performances,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
these  Festivals1  have  had  the  merit  of  securing  for  Plandel’s  grandest 
work,  the  Israel  in  Egypt,  an  attention  which  it  had  never  ob¬ 
tained  before ;  and  the  result  of  the  presentation  of  that  Oratorio 
in  1 857,  again  in  1 859,  and  now  in  the  present  year,  has  been  to  esta¬ 
blish  it  in  the  same  estimation  with  the  general  public  as  it  had 
long  held  in  the  smaller  circle  of  scientific  musicians.  Certainly, 
for  double  choruses,  the  immense  space  at  Sydenham  affords 
conveniences  unknown  elsewhere.  Each  chorus,  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  separates  them,  comes  out  with  perfect  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  the  reply  of  one  upon  the  other  produces  the  effect 
intended  by  the  composer,  but  so  difficult  to  be  attained  any¬ 
where  else.  The  third  part  of  the  “  Selection  ”  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Festival,  and  the  whole  of  the  Israel,  given  on 
Friday,  were  marvels  of  precision  in  eight-part  singing.  The 
first  double  chorus  on  Wednesday  was  taken  from  Deborah, 
“Immortal  Lord  of  earth  and  skies.”  This  chorus  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  those  in  the  more  known  oratorios. 
The  fifteen, bars  before  the  second  subject,  on  the  words  “To  swift, 
perdition,”  is  introduced,  are  surpassingly  majestic,  and  were  given 
with  great  force  and  dignity.  In  the  second  subject,  we  have  an 
instance  of  Handel’s  imitative  power.  Not  once  is  an  ascending 
scale  given  to  the  words  “To  swift  perdition”  —  always  are  wo 
carried  clown  from  the  upper  note  on  which  the  phrase  commences 
The  concluding  part  of  this  very  fine  chorus,  “  0  grant  a  leader  to 
our  hosts,”  is,  quite  as  grand  as  the  setting  of  similar  words  in  the 
Judas  Maccabeus.  The  selection  from  Solomon  included  what  is 
called  the  Passion  music,  comprising  the  magnificent  double  chorus, 
“  From  the  censer,”  and  the  choruses  descriptive  of  the  power  of 
music.  These  were  all  admirably  given  —  especially  the  plaintive 
chorus,  “Draw  the  tear  from  hopeless  love.”  The  chorus  with 
which  the  selection  from  Solomon  concluded,  “  Praise  the  Lord 
with  harp  and  tongue,”  is  one  of  those  bursts  of  jubilant  adora¬ 
tion  of  which  only  Handel  seems  to  have  the  secret.  In  all  his 
Oratorios,  one,  and  sometimes  two,  are  to  be  found — each  different, 
and  yet  each  resembling  the  rest  in  the  wonderful  power  they 
exert  over  the  feelings  of  the  listeners.  The  “  Hallelujah  ”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  finest  instance  of  this  effect,  but  all  the  others  seem,  in 
the  words  of  M.  Schoelcher,  to  realize  “the  dreams  of  these  hea¬ 
venly  songs  which  glorify  the  majesty  of  Jehovah.”  “See  the 
conquering  hero,”  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  Handel  which  have 
made  any  impression  in  France,  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  to  one 
of  the  most  admirable  selections  from  Handel’s  music  ever  per¬ 
formed. 

As,  however,  in  1859,  so  on  the  present  occasion,  the  great 
feature  of  the  Festival  was  the  performance  of  the  Israel.  Just  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  has  it  taken  to  place  this  Oratorio  upon  its 
proper  pedestal.  When  first  produced,  it  was  but  coldly  received, 
and  could  obtain  but  three  hearings.  After  Handel’s  death,  it  was 
never  performed  as  he  intended  until  about  ten  or  twelve  .years 
ago.  Before  that  time,-  it.  was  always  thought  necessary  to  inter¬ 
polate  airs  and- duets,  taken  at  random  from  his  other  works.  A 
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curious  list  might  he  made  of  the  pieces  which  have  at  different 
times  been  pressed  head  and  shoulders  into  the  service  of  this 
Oratorio.  It  never,  however,  succeeded  under  this  treatment ;  and 
although  some  performances  at  Exeter  Hall  by  the  Sacred  Har¬ 
monic  Society,  under  Mr.  Costa,  had  directed  attention  to  the 
great  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  work,  it  was  reserved  for  the 
performance  at  Sydenham  in  1857,  followed  by  the  far  finer 
execution  of  the  same  Oratorio  in  1859,  to  convince  the  public 
of  its  surpassing  excellence.  It  is  now  as  much  looked  for 
in  any  great  performance  of  Handel’s  works  as  the  Messiah, 
and  has,  besides,  the  advantage  that,  while  it  is  not  so 
hackneyed,  it  will  bear  greater  familiarity,  without  any 
sense  of  satiety,  than  its  now  more  universally  known  rival. 
For  a  meeting  such  as  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Israel 
has  further  this  great  advantage  over  every  other  Oratorio  —  that  the 
solo  singers  are  of  quite  secondary  importance.  In  the  first  part, 
there  are  but  two  recitatives  and  one  air,  and  in  the  second,  two 
duets  and  two  airs  form  the  only  opportunities  for  the  principal 
vocalists.  The  whole  interest  is  concentrated  upon  the  chain  of 
choruses  which  picture  in  such  vivid  colours  the  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  by  the  terrible  “  plagues  of  Egypt,”  and  their 
songs  of  triumph  when  that  deliverance  has  been  accomplished. 
A  finer  performance  of  these  magnificent  choruses  than  that  at 
Sydenham  has  certainly  never  yet  been  heard.  The  constant 
practice  of  the  London  division  of  the  enormous  chorus,  forming 
rather  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  body  of  vocalists,  has  had 
its  effect  in  securing  wonderful  accuracy  of  intonation  in  the  very 
difficult  passages  which  occur  in  the  choruses  of  the  first  part. 
The  opening  chorus,  with  its  long  notes  upon  the  word  “  sighed,” 
was  given  with  a  pathos  that  at  once  interested  the  listeners  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Israelites.  Equally  good  was  the  next,  “  They 
loathed  to  drink.”  Perfection,  absolute  perfection — in  so  difficult  a 
chorus  as  this,  cannot  be  expected  from  three  thousand  voices, 
but  the  slips  were  very  few,  and  the  general  result  was 
most  satisfactory.  As  a  means  of  expressing  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  words,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  this  chorus.  We 
shudder  as  the  music  proceeds,  and  can  hardly  get  the  taste 
of  blood  out  of  our  mouths.  The  solo,  “  Their  land  brought  forth 
frogs,”  although  extremely  well  sung  hy  Madame  Sainton  Dolby, 
is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  midst  of  such  colossal  choruses. 
The  two  choruses  which  follow  this  air  are  further  examples  of 
Handel’s  imitative  powers  in  music.  The  accompaniment  to  “  Pie 
spake  the  word  ”  is  plainly  meant  to  suggest  the  buzzing  and 
swarming  of  flies ;  and  in  the  famous  “  Hailstone  ”  chorus  the 
Orchestra  depicts  the  heavy  thud  of  the  falling  hail.  This  pro¬ 
duces  one  of  the  grandest  effects  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  The 
shout  of  “  fire  ”  by  each  chorus  in  turn  is  electrical.  There  was, 
however,  a  shade  of  indecision  on  Friday  at  this  passage,  which 
was  unaccountable,  as  the  rest  of  the  chorus  was  given  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  singers  quite  recovered  themselves  in  that  won¬ 
derful  descriptive  passage  in  which  the  basses  have  a  running 
phrase  while  the  other  voices  mark  the  beginning  of  each  bar 
with  a  staccato  chord  on  the  word  “fire.”  This  chorus  has 
always  been  popular,  even  before  the  Oratorio  obtained  general 
acceptation  ;  and  the  audience,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  encore  the 
movement.  But  we  think  several  other  of  the  choruses  were 
equally  well  done,  and  the  execution  of  some,  perhaps,  even  better 
deserved  the  compliment.  After  the  excitement  of  this  chorus, 
the  succeeding  one  in  slow  time,  “  He  sent  a  thick  darkness,”  is 
quite  a  relief.  The  harmony  in  this  is  not  so  full,  the  voices  being 
scattered  after  the  opening  phrase ;  but  each  point  was  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  care.  Most  admirable,  too,  was  the  execution  of 
“  But  as  for  his  people,”  with  its  triumphant  close,  “  There  was 
not  one  feeble  person  among  their  tribes.”  The  difficult  chorus, 
“  He  led  them  through  the  deep,”  should  have  been  steadier  to 
give  it  due  effect  ;  but  the  next,  “  The  waters  overwhelmed,”  was 
admirable.  The  upper  A  of  the  trebles  rung  through  the  building 
with  astonishing  vigour ;  and,  indeed,  the  precision  of  attack  by  the 
whole  chorus  gave  the  idea  that  we  were  listening  to  four  gigantic 
voices  in  quartett,  instead  of  to  the  crowd  that  filled  the  Orchestra,  so 
true  and  precise  was  the  sound.  With  great  breadth  and  weight,  too, 
did  they  give  the  final  chorus  of  the  first  part.  In  the  second 
part,  we  have  never  heard  “The  horse  and  his  rider”  given 
with  such  enthusiasm ;  the  florid  divisions  even  came  out  with 
marvellous  distinctness,  considering  the  nature  of  the  building. 
The  two  choruses,  “  The  depths  have  covered  them  ”  and  “  Thy 
right  hand,”  afford  opportunities  of  exhibiting  delicacy  of  singing 
and  vigour  of  delivery,  and  both  opportunities  were  seized  upon  on 
Friday.  The  former  was  delivered  with  a  most  delicious  sotto 
voce,  and  the  latter  with  immense  energy.  The  word  “  dashed  ” 
was  insisted  upon  almost  to  the  point  of  exaggeration.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  pleased  us  the  most  in  this  part  was  the  single  chorus,  “  And 
with  the  blast.”  The  execution  of  this  piece  was  perfect, 
and  the  music  itself,  how  wonderful !  No  one  who  has  not  heard  it 
can  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  the  iteration  of  the  single  note 
G  for  five  bars  by  the  basses  alone,  upon  the  words,  “  and  the  depths 
were  congealed.”  We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  how  such 
simple  means  are  so  powerful  in  the  result.  The  Orchestra  does  not 
assist — it  is  playing  the  same  note;  but  there  it  is — every  one  per¬ 
ceives  it — though  no  one  can  explain  why  it  should  be  of  such  mar¬ 
vellous  power.  How  admirable  too  was  “The  people  shall  hear.” 
After  the  full  chorus  in  “  The  inhabitants  of  Canaan,”  the  piano  pas¬ 
sages  allotted  to  the  single  parts,  on  the  words  “shall  melt  away,” 
so  wonderfully  expressive,  were  beautifully  given.  The  final 
chorus,  “  The  horse  and  his  rider,”  was  sung  with  equal  vigour 
as  at  the  opening  of  this  part,  and  dismissed  the  audience 


in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  The  solos,  as  we  have  already 
said,  play  but  a  second  part  in  this  Oratorio.  Exception  must, 
however,  be  made  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  whose  singing  of  “  The 
Enemy  said  ”  excited  an  enthusiasm  which  rendered  its  repetition 
inevitable.  The  popular  duett  for  two  basses,  “  The  Lord  is  a 
Man  of  War,”  would  also  have  been  thankfully  heard  again  had 
Signor  Belletti  and  Mr.  Weiss  responded  to  the  wishes  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  audience.  Mdlle.  Titiens  was  unfortunate  in  having 
to  sing  so  soon  after  “  The  enemy  said,”  as  the  audience  were 
exhausted  by  the  energy  of  our  great  tenor,  beside  whom  her 
efforts  sounded  weak.  She  gave,  however,  the  opening  of  the 
final  chorus  most  admirably. 

Without  departing  from  the  remarks  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a  musical  meeting  as  that  at 
Sydenham.  No  other  country  could,  we  think,  bring  together  so 
large  a  body  of  musicians  capable  of  executing  such  music  as  has 
been  done  there ;  and,  if  kept  within  due  limits,  and  applied  to 
music  which  will  bear  such  large  —  we  had  almost  said  coarse  — 
treatment,  will  be  of  considerable  good.  It  has,  at  all  events, 
secured  us  a  performance  of  the  Israel  which  we  might  have 
looked  for  in  vain  -without  some  such  exciting  stimulant.  All  we 
fear  is  that  these  monster  meetings  may  become  the  rule,  and 
not  exceptional  and  rare  entertainments.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  Mr.  Costa,  because  without  him  it  is  hardly  possible  such 
a  Festival  could  take  place.  To  his  untiring  energy  and 
wonderful  skill  as  a  conductor  the  main  share  of  the  success 
belongs.  The  arrangements,  both  for  the  chorus  and  for  the 
audience,  were  such  as  ought  to  rescue  us  from  the  charge  of  being 
unable  to  manage  and  organize  great  crowds.  Few  other  countries, 
if  any,  could  have  brought  down  20,000  people,  and  seated 
them,  before  one  o’clock,  with  no  personal  restraint  or  annoyance. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  Festival  has  been  a  success  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  we  trust  the  Directors  have  received 
sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  them  to  repeat  these  meetings, 
as  they  at  present  propose,  in  1865. 


REVIEWS. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY* 

T  is  now  six  years  since  the  first  volume  of  M.  Hettner’s  work 
was  published  f,  in  which  was  announced  the  plan  of  an 
undertaking  somewhat  ambitious,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  which, 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  has  —  and  with  justice  —  been  very 
favourably  received.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  first  diffi¬ 
culty  lay  in  the  choice  of  method  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 
The  same  branch  of  intellectual  history  had  been  explained  and 
illustrated  with  considerable  brilliancy  by  M.  Villemain,  but  per¬ 
haps  without  as  much  breadth  of  view  as  might  have  been  looked 
for  from  so  distinguished  a  teacher.  But  M.  Villemain  was  lec¬ 
turing  to  young  Frenchmen,  and  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  his 
aim  to  trace  the  development  of  French  intellect  and  the  influence 
of  France  upon  Europe,  than  to  follow  the  simultaneous  progress 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  He  always  seems  to  assume 
that  at  evei-y  period  France  was  the  intellectual  centre  of  Europe, 
and  that  England  and  Germany  were  deeply  indebted  to  her  for 
whatever  progress  they  may  have  achieved  in  philosophy  and  lite¬ 
rature.  Yet  M.  Villemain  had  a  very  large  knowledge  of  English 
literature  and  politics,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  his 
learning  and  his  critical  faculty  would  have  modified  his  excessive 
patriotism.  A  view  so  obviously  one-sided  as  that  contained  in  his 
well-known  lectures  lessens  the  value  of  considerable  erudition 
and  of  criticism  often  very  happily  expressed,  and  one  can  only 
lament  that  an  eminent  proiessor  should  be  betrayed  into 
such  partiality.  It  is  idle  for  the  historian  or  the  critic 
to  labour  to  exalt  one  country  at  the  expense  of  an¬ 
other.  In  politics,  in  literature,  and  in  art,  France  has 

never  yet  exercised  the 'despotic  influence  which  some  of  her 
writers  are  disposed  to  claim  for  her.  She  has  filled,  and  always 
will  fill,  a  great  part  in  European  society,  but  it  is  too  much  for 
her  professors  to  ask  us  to  admit  that  we  are  as  much  indebted  to 
our  neighbour  in  philosophy  and  literature  as  we  undoubtedly  are 
in  the  sciences  of  costume  and  gastronomy.  M.  Hettner,  in  dealing 
with  his  subject,  has  wisely  abstained  from  adopting  a  method  so 
unphilosopkical  as  that  of  M.  Villemain.  His  view  is  that,  to  write 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  examine  and  analyse  the  intellectual  progress  of  England 
France,  and  Germany.  _  For,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant 
exceptions,  such  as  Filicaia,  Beccaria,  Filangieri,  and  Campomanes 
and  Pombal,  who  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the  helpless 
apathy  of  the  societies  in  which  they  lived,  the  Italian  and 
the  Spanish  peninsulas  exercised  scarcely  any  perceptible  influence 
on  the  intellectual  movement  of  Europe.  France  represented 
alone  the  mind  of  the  Romanized  races,  whilst  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  the  champions  of  Teutonic  civilization.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  any  one  of  them  was  independent  of  the 
others.  Literature  and  science  were  rapidly  becoming  European. 
Each  country  in  its  turn  gave  or  received  an  impulse  which  blessed 

*  Literaturgeschichte  des  achtzenhnten  Jahrhunderts.  Von  Hermann. 
Hettner.  In  drei  Theilen.  Zweiter  Theil.  Die  franzosische  Literatur' ini 
acktzehnten  Jahrkundert.  Braunschweig,  i860. 

■j  See  Saturday  Review,  August  2, 1856. 
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both  the  giver  and  the  taker.  There  might  be  a  short-lived  supre¬ 
macy  in  one  of  the  three  countries,  but  it  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  the  intellectual  achievements  of  any  one  of  them  were 
quickly  made  known  and  soon  fructified  in  the  others.  This,  it 
may  be  believed,  must  always  be  the  case  between  civilized 
societies.  A  permanent  intellectual  despotism  of  any  one  countiy 
would,  since  the  Reformation  abolished  the  spiritual  one,  be  the 
greatest  conceivable  curse  to  humanity,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  an 
impossibility. 

M.  Hettner,  therefore,  proposed  to  examine  seriatim  the  literature 
of  these  three  countries,  to  point  out  the  connexion  which  existed 
between  them  all,  and  to  mark  the  epochs  in  which  the  intellectual 
advance  of  one  branch  of  the  European  family  stimulated  or 
directed  the  progress  of  the  others.  With  this  view,  he  began 
with  the  history  of  English  literature,  because,  from  the 
establishment  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  rapid  progress  achieved 
in  science,  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  found  its  first  ex¬ 
pression  in  England.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and,  in  spite  of  some  obvious  faults, 
such  as  a  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  and 
influence  of  the  Deistical  writers,  Toland  and  Collins,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  book.  The  second  part  presents  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  French  literature,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  on  other 
European  nations.  The  third,  of  which  as  yet  but  one  instalment 
has  appeared,  is  the  history  of  German  literature. 

If  literature  in  England  was  to  a  great  degree  moulded  by  the 
political  condition  of  the  society  in  which  it  flourished,  this  was  still 
more  the  case  in  France.  In  England,  after  the  Revolution  of 
1 68 8,  the  secure  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  was  preeminently 
favourable  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  English  mind. 
Science  and  literature  throve,  not  fostered  by  royal  patronage,  but 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  that  ever  accompanies  political 
freedom.  The  disposition  to  imitate  French  models,  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  last  years  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  gradually 
disappeared,  and  a  manly  and  healthy  tone  became  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  English  literature.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  despotism  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which,  in  its  early  days,  had  charmed  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  France  by  its  splendid  magnificence,  had  at  length  become 
intolerably  odious,  and  exercised  a  baneful  influence  on  literature. 
On  this  subject  we  quote  M.  Hettner’s  remarks : — 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  began  so  gloriously,  ended  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  have  been  looked  for.  The  last  years  of  his  rule  shook  to  its 
lowest  foundations  the  proud  edifice  of  his  monarchy.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  result  was  due  to  accidental  causes,  and  that  it  was  the  increasing  illness 
of  the  King  which  led  him  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  the  clever,  but 
crafty  and  cold-hearted  saint,  Madame  de  Maintenon.  But  why  should  one 
poor  sinful  mortal  presume  to  undertake  the  part  of  Divine  Providence  for  a 
great  kingdom,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  The  true  reason 
lies  far  deeper.  The  tragedy  of  Louis  XIV.  is  the  tragedy  of  absolutism. 
The  same  principle  which  had  given  Louis  greatness  and  power  caused  them 
both  gradually  to  decline.  That  which  in  the  King’s  view  was  intended 
to  strengthen  and  extend  the  unity  and  power  of  the  State  and  the  monarchy, 
only  weakened  and  destroyed  them. 

Disputes  and  conflicts  with  the  Church  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  life. 
The  King  was  sincerely,  and  in  his  later  years  ostentatiously,  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  This  Catholic  tendency  became  more  conspicuous  as  the 
King  and  the  whole  body  of  the  French  clergy  became  convinced  that,  after 
the  fall  of  Italy  and  Spain,  France  was  the  natural  head  of  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Unfortunately  for  the  unity  of  the  State,  the  priesthood  looked 
beyond  France  to  Rome  for  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  so  determined  an  autocrat  as  Louis  XIV.  would  tolerate  an 
independent  Church  or  a  State  within  a  State.  The  King,  therefore,  endea¬ 
voured,  as  well  by  his  foreign  policy  as  by  the  limitations  which  he  enforced 
upon  the  Church  at  home,  to  break  down  the  Papal  supremacy. 

*  *  *  « 

The  King  flattered  himself  for  a  time  that  he  had  realized  the  idea  of  an 
independent  national  Gallican  Church.  The  next  step  was  to  make  it  a 
united  Church  free  from  all  heresy  and  schism.  Un  roi,  une  loi,  unefoi.  It 
led  to  the  cruel  persecution  and  extirpation  of  the  Huguenots  by  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  it  led  to  the  not  less  violent  suppression  of 
the  Jansenists,  who  became  more  odious  to  him  as  he  fell  more  and  more 
under  the  power  of  the  Jesuits.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  the  King  had 
conquered,  but  in  truth  he  had  experienced  a  telling  defeat.  The  banishment 
of  the  Huguenots  seriously  affected  trade  and  industry ;  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  King  was  encountered  and  checked  by  the  indignant  opposition  of 
the  Protestant  Powers.  The  persecuted  Jansenists  met  with  the  sympathy 
of  all  those  who  in  the  midst  of  universal  oppression  had  the  courage  to 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  freedom  of  thought  and  resistance  to  autho¬ 
rity.  The  signal  was  given  for  treating  the  royal  commands  with  contempt, 
or  for  disputing  their  validity  ;  the  attitude  of  the  Parliaments  became  more 
obstinate.  The  King  could  not  boast  that  the  four  celebrated  articles  of  the 
Gallican  Church  had  been  successfully  maintained  for  any  length  of  time. 
As  early  as  1693  Innocent  XII.,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  great 
Powers  that  were  combined  against  Louis,  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
retaliate.  The  greater  part  of  the  prelates  who  had  taken  part  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  1682  were  obliged  to  beg  humbly  for  pardon  before  the  throne  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  King  himself,  though  he  neither  cancelled  nor  modified  the 
articles,  was  constrained  to  permit  a  less  rigorous  enforcement  of  them.  But 
his  stern  passion  for  persecution  remained  unchanged,  or  rather  increased  in 
activity. 

The  calamitous  results  of  his  uninterrupted  wars  were  more  quickly  and 
more  palpably  made  manifest.  They  undermined  his  power.  Louis  was  not 
born  a  warrior.  He  never  led  his  armies  in  the  field.  Nevertheless  he  sought 
and  he  loved  Avar.  It  has  been  said  that  France  can  only  be  governed  by  fear 
and  admiration  —  fear  of  the  poAver  of  its  master,  and  admiration  of  brilliant 
feats  of  arms  Avhich  employ  and  surprise  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the 
country.  Louis,  like  Napoleon  in  a  later  age,  had  to  resist  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  of  his  people  ;  like  him,  he  endeavoui'ed  to  divert  to  the  advantage  of 
the  monarchy  abroad  forces  Avhich  might  have  been  Avasted  in  internecine 
conflict  at  home.  He  was  dazzled  by  his  early  successes.  In  January,  1688, 
he  Avrote  to  the  Marquis  de  Villars,  “  The  noblest  and  dearest  occupation  of 
Sovereigns  is  to  extend  the  limits  of  their  realms.”  He  cherished  the  design 
of  universal  monarchy.  Not  content  Avith  being  master  of  France,  he  Avished 
to  lord  it  over  the  Avoritl,  or  at  least  to  obtain  an  undisputed  preponderance. 


Thus  he  was  led  into  endless  and  devastating  Avars  which  for  two  generations 
disturbed  and  terrified  the  whole  world.  On  the  AA'hole,  notAvithstanding  the 
fluctuations  and  accident  of  Avar,  France  Avas  clearly  a  gainer  in  the  struggle. 
But  the  deep  Avounds  Avhich  these  wars  inflicted  on  the  country  did  not  heal. — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

There  can  he  no  question  that  the  system  of  Louis  XTV.  gave 
a  peculiar  stamp  to  the  literature  of  France  during  his  reign.  In 
his  earlier  years,  the  Court  and  Paris  Avere  crowded  with  the  manly 
race  that  had  grown  up  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  ;  and  all  that 
was  great  and  promising  in  France  dated  from  a  period  earlier  than 
the  accession  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  No  writer  has  shown  this 
more  clearly  than  M.  Cousin  in  his  biographical  sketches  of  the 
time  of  the  Fronde.  But  as  the  courtly  despotism  of  Louis  gained 
in  strength,  the  intellect  of  France  lost  in  vigour  and  in  poAver  of 
expression. 1  The  greatest  poets  and  the  most  eloquent  churchmen 
were  courtly  and  not  national.  There  was  no  want  of  high  cul¬ 
tivation  and  unbounded  natural  power,  but  Versailles  was  an 
uncongenial  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  genuine  and  national  litera¬ 
ture.  A  splendid  despotism  had  perverted  or  destroyed  the 
true  civilization  of  France.  The  lowest  point  of  degradation 
was  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  and  the 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Literature  and  art  Avere 
fallen  from  their  high  estate.  There  might  be  some  excep¬ 
tions — like  the  virtuous  Fenelon  and  the  eloquent  Massillon 
— to  the  general  corruption  of  the  times,  but  the  literature  of  that 
age  abundantly  shows  the  fatal  effects  of  half  a  century  of  de¬ 
spotism.  But,  fortunately  for  France,  the  Regent  and  Louis  XV . 
had  not  the  power  and  ability  to  maintain  a  system  of  which  the 
results  had  been  so  disastrous.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV, 
the  struggle  between  free  thought  and  authority  began  under 
favourable  auspices  ;  for  though  the  prevailing  powers  were  both 
unAvilling  and  unable  to  do  anything  to  mitigate  the  evils 
under  Avhich  France  was  suffering,  they  no  longer  possessed  the 
power  to  fetter  literature,  or  to  enlist  it  on  their  own  side. 
Besides  this,  the  cultivated  French  society  which  had  submitted 
so  long  and  so  unwillingly  to  the  sway  of  Louis  XIV.  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  signal  reaction,  so  soon  as  the  hand  which  had  con¬ 
strained  it  should  be  removed.  There  was,  therefore,  a  field  open 
for  that  literature  Avhich  was  destined  to  influence  so  largely  the 
fate  of  France  and  Europe.  French  thinkers,  wearied  and  despair¬ 
ing  of  what  they  saw  around  them,  looked  to  England,  and  beheld 
a  country  enjoying  the  largest  share  of  liberty  that  had  ever  yet 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  European  monarchy.  They  saw  that  great 
progress  had  been  achieved  in  science  and  in  political  philosophy. 
Above  all,  they  watched  with  envy  and  anxiety  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  which  at  that  time  inspired  the  literature  of  England. 

It  is,  w'e  apprehend,  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  example  of 
England  contributed  mainly  to  induce  the  new  generation  of 
Avriters  in  France  to  enter  upon  what  M.  Hettner  designates  the 
battle  of  enlightenment.  That  struggle  began  with  Voltaire  and 
Montesquieu  and  the  Economists;  it  was  continued  by  Diderot  and 
the  Encyclopedists ;  and  Rousseau  and  his  school  bore  a  part  in  it. 
But  it  was  far  more  important  in  its  political  than  in  its  literary 
or  philosophical  aspect.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  arena,  the 
political  conflict  Avas  carried  on  in  books,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  the 
salons.  Lighter  literature  was  not  of  much  importance,  and,  with 
some  few  and  brilliant  exceptions,  hardly  deserved  to  be  so.  It 
was  the  political  character  of  the  literature  of  the  age  which  gave 
it  a  real  influence.  The  men  of  letters  became  the  champions  of 
liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  of  action.  No  doubt,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  warfare,  they  were  guilty  of  errors  without  number,  but  it 
is  hardly  just  to  say  that,  because  they  failed  to  reform  an  effete 
aristocracy  and  a  corrupt  priesthood,  they  are  therefore  responsible 
for  the  French  revolution.  That  catastrophe  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  by  any  human  being.  It  would  fee  unfair  to  lay  it  to  the 
charge  of  those  avIio  battled  at  terrible  odds  against  the  intolerable 
tyranny  and  corruption  that  prevailed  in  France. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  M.  Hettner,  the  intellectual 
movement  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century  derived  pri¬ 
marily  its  impulse  from  England,  and  was  then  rapidly  directed 
against  the  still  powerful  despotism  of  the  Church,  and  generally 
against  authority  as  opposed  to  inquiry.  He  adds,  moreover,  Avhich 
will  hardly  be  disputed,  that,  considering  the  marvellous  influence, 
which  the  French  Avriters  of  that  age  have  had  on  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  they  are  comparatively  deficient  in  force : — • 

The  French  literature  of  enlightenment  has  added  little  of  importance  to 
science.  But  feAV  of  these  Avriters  are  original  or  possess  the  creatrte  faculty. 
This  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  they  themselves  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  their  vieAVS  and  opinions  are  for  the  most  part  borroAved  from  English 
inquirers  and  thinkers.  Some  of  them  are  content  to  take  the  treasure, 
coin  it  into  small  change,  and  then  put  it  into  circulation ;  others,  hoAV- 
ever,  try  to  folloAv  out  and  extend  the  principles  Avhich  they  have  received, 
but  rather  contribute  brilliant  illustrations  and  suggestions  than  principles 
or  trains  of  thought. — V ol.  ii.  p.  5 1 1 . 

It  was,  however,  as  M.  Hettner  well  observes  in  a  subsequent 
passage,  the  object  of  these  writers  to  be  essentially  popular.  That 
they  succeeded  in  attaining.  At  the  same  time  it  must  bo 
remarked  that  during  this  period  there  was  in  literature  very  little 
that  was  artistic  in  form  or  in  treatment.  Much  was  accomplished 
in  science,  for  in  that  domain  free  inquiry  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  great  results.  But  what  most  marks  the  character 
of  the  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the.  pro¬ 
longed  conflict  betAveen  modern  ideas  and  prescriptive  authority — 
between  the  claims  of  antiquated  despotisms  and  the  rights  of 
human  societies.  We  have,  we  fear,  given  but  an  insufficient 
account  of  M.  Hettner’s  Arery  valuable  work,  but  for  the  present 
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we  must  be  satisfied  with  showing  the  point  of  view  from  which 
he  regards  his  subject,  and  the  principles  by  which  he  explains 
the  meaning  .and  the  tendency  of  the  literature  of  France  during 
a  most  important  period. 


GRAVENHURST* 

HE  belief  in  metaphysics  has  still,  it  appears,  its  “  two 
witnesses  ”  who  testify,  in  their  sackcloth  of  austere  and 
unyielding  orthodoxy,  in  the  ears  of  a  positivist  and  inductive 
generation.  If  Mr.  Mansel,  learned  and  severely  logical,  pro¬ 
claims  it  as  his  mission  to  revive  the  nearly  extinct  science,  by 
hybridizing  the  effete  realism  of  Reid  and  Stewart  through  a  cross 
with  the  analytics  of  Kant,  we  have  also  Mr.  Smith,  more  lax 
and  discursive,  no  less  faithfully  bent  on  resuscitating  the  dying 
cult  of  ontology  with  all  its  sound  and  pomp  of  Absolute  Being, 
Primary  Ideas,  the  Great  Final  Cause,  and  similar  idols  of  the 
mystic  a  'priori  Pantheon,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
Throwing  scorn  upon  recent  attempts  to  connect  the  philosophy 
of  mind  with  that  of  matter  through  the  medium  of  that  common 
ground  which  physiology  has  been  made  to  reveal,  the  author  of 
Thorndale  and  Gravenhurst  is  hopeful  of  even  now  evolving  the  great 
idea  of  the  universe,  or  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  being,  as  the 
German  sage  developed  the  idea  of  a  camel  from  the  depths  of 
man’s  introspective  consciousness.  “Starting  from  our  primary 
conceptions  of  Substance,  Power,  and  Relation,  we  are  to  end  in 
some  attempt  to  see  the  whole  of  this  progressive  scheme  of 
Nature  and  Humanity  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Idea.” 
So  we  are  to  be  swept  off,  from  what  little  of  firm  foothold  we 
may  have  gained  on  the  rock  of  experimental  truth,  and  we 
are  to  be  plunged  anew  into  the  dim  and  yeasty  sea  of  meta¬ 
physical  and  ontological  speculation.  And  when  we  have  followed 
our  eager  and  ingenious,  but  illogical  and  rambling,  guide  through 
his  course  of  self-sophistication  —  from  its  starting-point  in  enor¬ 
mous  and  undefined  assumption  to  its  close  in  hopeless  tangle  of 
words  and  bewilderment  of  mind  —  we  ask,  What  have  we  gained 
by  it  all  ?  Are  we  nearer  the  solution  of  one  difficulty  of 
abstract  speculation?  Have  we  settled  one  proposition  among 
the  practical  problems  of  life  ?  We  leave  our  metaphysician  and 
our  ontologist  at  their  solemn  task  of  grinding  over  again  the 
chaff  of  the  scholastic  hopper,  thinking  the  unthinkable  and 
determining  the  unconditional,  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
picture  once  drawn  of  the  rival  transcendentalists  of  Germany  — 
“one  milking  the  barren  heifer,  and  the  other  holding  the  sieve  !  ” 
It  is  only,  however,  towards  the  end  of  his  book  that  the  writer’s 
metaphysical  predilections  are  distinctly  brought  to  view,  though 
they  -will  be  found  to  have  secretly  coloured  his  entire  system  of 
ideas,  and  to  supply  the  only  conceivable  clue  to  their  origin  or 
meaning.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  abstract 
problems  of  ethics  — the  doctrine  of  final  causes  as  applied  to  good 
and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain.  These  chapters,  too  loose  and  informal 
to  bear  the  name  of  essays,  can  be  called  little  more  than  the  random 
musings  of  an  amiable  but  not  strongly-braced  or  far-reaching- 
mind,  in  good  humour  with  itself  and  things  in  general,  and  bent 
on  seeing  the  wrinkles  of  doubt  or  complaint  upon  other  brows 
smoothed  out  by  complacent  nostrums  from  the  same  philosophical 
medicine  chest.  Mr.  Smith  is,  as  he  is  careful  to  let  us  know, 
at  once  an  optimist — or  one  who  finds  the  world  so  pleasant  that  he 
wonders  what  business  anybody  has  to  find  fault  with  its  arrange¬ 
ments — and  an  eclectic,  or  one  who  saves  himself  trouble  by  picking- 
up  piecemeal  any  pretty  or  plausible  thing  that  falls  in  with  his 
mental  exigencies  of  the  moment,  leaving  to  his  reader  or  his 
critic  the  puzzle  of  reconciling  them,  or  getting  out  of  them  any 
connected  or  intelligible  purport.  Having  read  a  good  many 
conflicting  authorities,  and  jotted  down  half-formed  and  embryonic 
reflections  of  his  own,  till  he  had  at  hand  a  greater  amount  of 
moral  material  than  he  could  -well  reduce  to  order,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  it  time  to  arrange  the  fragments  under 
groups  or  headings  of  some  sort.  The  argument  that  results  is 
naturally  not  very  close  or  consecutive.  It  may  be  epitomized,  how¬ 
ever,  in  more  plain  and  popular  style  as  follows,  if  we  may  take 
leave  to  interpolate  somewhat  of  parody  among-  the  writer’s  own 
sentences :  — 

Chap.  I.  —  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  painful  emotion 
in  the  world.  Some  people  are  sick,  others -are  hungry  and 
thirsty,  so  and  so  gets  burnt,  and  everybody,  sooner  or  later,  dies. 
And  yet  the  world  could  not  go  on  any  other  way.  The  world 
was  meant  to  be  happy,  and  so  it  is,  if  men  only  knew  it.  There’s 
hunger.  Everybody  is  hungry  sometimes,  and  a  good  thing  too. 
What’s  to  become  of  a  man  without  an  appetite  ?  It’s  pleasant 
to  look  back  when  you’ve  had  a  good  dinner,  and  pleasant  to  look 
forward  when  we  expect  a  good  one.  “  Hunger  having  been  once 
gratified,  there  is  a  prospect  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  present  pain 
in  the  desire  for  food.”  That’s  better  put,  except  about  the  pain. 
Who  was  it  said  he  was  glad  to  think  they’d  had  muffins  for  tea  ? 
Stop,  though,  he  wasn’t  hungry  then,  so  perhaps  he  wasn’t  so 
happy  after  all.  Another  man,  an  alderman  he  was,  going  to 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  feast,  offered  a  beggar  a  hundred  pounds  for  his 
appetite.  (How  did  I  come  not  to  mention  that  ?)  Which  was 
the  happy  one,  the  beggar  or  the  alderman  ?  Where’s  my  argu¬ 
ment?  Why,  one  is  as  happy  as  the  other.  We  can’t  be  all 
beggars  or  all  aldermen.  But  there  must  be  beggars.  How 
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should  we  get  on  without  aldermen,  and  how  could  aldermen  get 
on,  if  they  couldn’t  eat  ?  I  see  a  man  there  —  a  Lancashire  lad,  he 
calls  himself — [pulling  a  long  face ;  he  is  “clemming,"  he  says,  under 
the  cotton  famine,  and  “  of  course  makes  his  outcry  against  the 
miseries  of  life.”  But  what  a  fine  thing  this  is  to  prompt  the 
energy  of  fortitude  !  It  is  the  smart  of  an  amputation,  which  army 
surgeons  tell  us  does  the  soldier  so  much  more  good  than  chloro¬ 
form.  Talk  of  sickness,  too.  There’s  a  sick  girl  in  that  cottage. 
Why,  it’s  a  blessing  to  the  whole  village.  Her  scolding  mother 
stops  her  sharp  tongue,  and  the  coarse  miserly  father  loses  money  by 
going  to  fetch  her  primroses.  Look  at  that  tinker  jogging  along 
the  road.  He’s  positively  singing  under  his  load.  How  jolly  it 
is  to  have  next  to  nothing !  A  man  can  laugh  before  thieves,  at  all 
events.  I  had  rather  not  be  driven  to  laugh  on  that  side  of  my 
mouth  myself ;  but  then  I  am  not  a  tinker,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
happy  as  I  am.  “  I  and  my  lot  are  inseparable.”  So  is  everybody 
and  his  lot.  One  is  made  to  suit  the  other,  and  therefore  every¬ 
body  is  hajrpy. 

Chap.  II.  —  It’s  quite  clear,  then,  there  must  be  always  some 
pain  in  the  world,  because  “  what  we  call  evil  —  pain  of  body  and 
mind  —  is  an  inseparable  part  of  this  great  whole  of  human 
life  ;  ”  and  so  life  could  not  be  happy  without  it.  But  then  there 
is  “too  much,”  some  people  complain.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  no  heroes,  no  poetry,  no  arts,  no  eloquence,  if  nobody  suffered. 
But  not  “too  much”  of  a  good  thing.  Well,  what  would  they 
wish  ?  I  suspect  they  wrant  to  suffer  rather  less,  each  in  his  own 
case.  That’s  hardly  fair.  I  call  that  a  biassed  opinion.  “  How 
can  man,  the  sufferer,  trust  himself  to  form  any  decision  upon  the 
degree  in  which  pain  and  pleasure  should  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  world  ?  How  can  he  know  that  passions  less  violent, 
wants  less  painful,  distresses  less  extensive,  would  have  answered 
the  purposes  for  which  passion,  want,  and  distress  have  been  called 
in?  He  knows  this,  that  he  should  always  give  his  judgement  in 
favour  of  this  something  less.”  But  you  would  not  have  every  body 
alike.  We  should  all  go  mad  from  sheer  ennui.  So  if  one  man 
has  too  many  passions  and  gets  into  trouble,  another  is  cooler 
and  helps  to  pull  him  through,  and  it  all  comes  round  in  the 
end. 

Chap.  III.  — “  But  moral  evil,  is  that  necessary  as  well  as  physical 
evil  ?  The  world  ought  surely  to  be  governed  by  reason  and 
conscience  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  framed  so  ?  ”  Ah,  here  lies  the 
very  secret  of  human  progress.  “What  has  converted  evil  into 
moral  evil  is  the  elevation  of  other  parts  of  our  nature.  No 
theorem  in  Euclid  is  more  clear  than  this,  that  moral  good  and 
moral  evil  start  into  existence  together.”  Suppose  all  men  had 
“perfectly-balanced  passions,”  or  were  “good  by  instinct,”  we 
should  find  it  but  slow  and  monotonous  work.  What  room  would 
there  be  for  conscience,  what  for  the  development  of  our  moral 
sentiments  ?  “  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how,  in  such  a  state  of 

things,  where  all  would  be  equally  obedient  to  the  moral  law, 
there  could  be  any  feeling  of  merit,  any  glow  of  virtue,  any  praise 
given  or  received.”  But -why  is  evil  punished?  Not  of  course 
because  it  is  evil.  That  wmuld  not  be  just,  because  evil  did  not  ■ 
make  itself,  and  it  is  somebody  else’s  fault  that  it  is  found  in  the 
world.  Punishment  is  meant  to  mend  and  improve  mankind,  and 
punishment  and  evil  and  good  all  work  .  together  to  this  end. 
Which  is  better,  or  rather  which  is  which  ?  Perhaps  each  is  only 
relative  to  the  other  on  the  whole.  “  There  is  no  evil  in  the  sum 
of  things.”  The  whole  is  good,  and  the  whole  is  perfect,  and  the 
parts  are  essential  to  the  whole. 

Chap.  IY. — The  evils  that  exist,  if  we  have  left  room  for  them 
to  exist,  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  are  remediable,  like  sickness, 
poverty,  passion,  and  the  like ;  and  the  remedy  for  these  is  progress. 
They  do  a  great  deal  of  good  too  in  the  process  of  being  extermi¬ 
nated.  You  doubt  about  religious  persecution.  What  business 
have  you  to  interfere  with  any  man’s  weakness  or  pleasure  ?  “There 
is  a  toleration  for  the  persecutor  we  have  yet  to  learn.”  How 
about  Philip  II.  and  the  Netherlanders?  A  representative  of  a 
great  idea.  Mustn’t  say  anything  against  him.  “  How  many  did 
he  shoot  and  drown  and  burn?”  “Not  one  more  than  he  was 
obliged  ”  by  the  fanaticism  of  a  great  people,  and  the  traditions  of 
ages.  And  then  those  Dutchmen,  brave  fellows,  didn’t  they  really 
enjoy  it  ?  ”  Men  are  always  happy  when  they  are.  fighting,  and  it 
makes  them  braver  and  braver.  And  they  need  not  stop  dig¬ 
ging,  and  sowing,  and  manufacturing,  and  marrying,  and  all  that 
altogether ;  for  then  there  might  be  nobody  to  go  on  fighting,  and 
then  how  could  they  be  happy?  Besides,  what  should  we  have 
to  read  about  ?  However,  as  men  get  better,  they  will  be  sure  to 
give  up  fighting,  and  killing  each  other.  “  What,  though,  is  to  be 
done  wdth  our  criminals  ?  Is  not  the  rogue,  by  the  same  law  of 
completeness,  indispensable  to  the  sum  of  things  ;  and  has  he  not 
the  same  right  to  be  indulged  in  his  turn  as  the  persecutor?” 
Certainly,  but  he  must  go  through  with  the  argument.  If  he 
pleads  the  law  he  must  abide  by  the  law,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case  and  antecedent  fitness  point  to  swinging. as  the  proper  end  of 
rogues. .  “  He  may  bring  it  to  this  pass,  that  the  use  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  is  just  to  be  hanged  for  an  example !  ” 

Chap.  V. — But  some  evils  are  evidently  beyond  remedy.  “  We 
have  our  winter,  and  old  age,  and  death,  the  inevitable.”  We 
shall  never  know  everything,  and  ignorance  is  so  tantalizing. 
Well,  “what  can’t  be  cured” — the  proverb  disposes  of  that. 
Besides,  without  winter  there  would  be  no  summer ;  and  if  people 
are  to  grow  up  they  must  prepare  to  grow  down ;  and  but  for 
death  there  would  be  no  reproduction.  And  poets  make  beautiful 
verses  out  of  all  these  things.  It  is  best  as  it  is.  “  I  point  to  it  to 
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show  that  this  wholly  irremediable  is  also  the  entirely  indis¬ 
pensable.” 

Smooth  and  pleasant  as  this  style  of  philosophizing  may  he 
thought,  it  tires  the  writer  before  he  is  quite  satisfied  that  all  is 
clear.  Finding  the  set  forms  of  technical  dissertation  too  stiff 
and  rigorous  for  an  amateur,  our  metaphysician  suddenly  announces 
his  resolve  to  escape  from  the  turmoils  of  “  didactic  exposition,” 
and  indulge  himself  and  his  readers  with  the  freer  and  more 
elastic  process  of  imaginary  conversations.  A  boon  of  countless 
priee  to  loose  and  inconsecutive  thinkers  is  this  expedient  of 
dialogue;  albeit,  like  all  games  of  double-dummy,  fraught- with 
more  of  facility  to  the  player  than  of  interest  to  the  bystander.  It 
imparts  a  certain  air  of  connexion  and  design,  where  the  writer 
is  gravelled  for  want  of  either.  It  enables  him  at  will  to  lead  up 
to  his  strong  points,  and  change  the  play  when  the  risk  of 
exposing  his  weak  ones  becomes  imminent.  And  then  the 
glorious  freedom  from  responsibility!  Three  interlocutors  are 
at  this  point  conjured  up,  among  whom  are  dealt  out  the  re¬ 
maining  snippings  from  our  author’s  book  of  ethical  common¬ 
places.  Neither  these  personages  nor  their  names  have  cost  him 
much  pains  of  invention  or  of  individualization.  The  former  are 
not  less  devoid  of  marked  or  novel  characteristics  than  the  latter 
are  already  trite  through  familiar  wear.  The  chief  conduct  of  the 
dialogue  devolves  upon  the  writer’s  shadow,  “  Sandford,”  in  whose 
starched  and  sobered  Platonism  we  seem  to  recognise  the  typical 
moral  prodigy  of  our  nursery  days,  expanded  to  the  sage  maturity 
of  pattern  priggishness.  General  Mansfield,  a  retired  Indian 
veteran  of  distinction,  widowed  and  childless  after  a  union  of 
romantic  origin  but  short-lived  happiness,  has  devoted  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hours  of  his  remaining  years  to  the  parental  care  of  an  orphan 
niece,  Miss  Newcome,  and  the  erection  of  a  tasteful  villa  in  the 
little  hamlet  of  Gravenhurst,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Welsh  hills. 
His  leisure  moments  are  given  to  the  dissipation  of  calm  moralistic 
prose,  in  alternate  strophes  of  which  the  three  friends  delight  to 
muddle  themselves  over  problems  of  Good  and  Evil,  the  Many  and 
the  One,  the  Absolute,  the  Beautiful,  and  similar  abstractions  in 
emphatic  capitals.  Among  this  triad,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out 
any  specific  notes  of  individuality,  Sandford,  optimist  and  eclectic, 
yet  withal  destructive  as  a  schoolman,  and  orthodox  as  a  Bean 
of  the  Arches,  is  designed  to  balance  the  active,  observant,  matter- 
of-fact  sense  of  the  General,  as  well  as  the  more  imaginative,  spas¬ 
modic,  and  often  sceptical  mood  of  the  young  lady.  Ingenious, 
free-hearted,  and  energetic,  as  any  other  Miss'  Newcome  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  cultivated  in  mind  and  unimpeachable  in  beauty,  “  Ada  ” 
is  framed  for  a  lot  of  felicity  and  usefulness,  but  for  one  melancholy 
defect,  the  result  of  some  early  misadventure  —  she  is  lame.  On  her 
flying  Arabian,  or  in  the  repose  of  her  tasty  boudoir,  a  model  of 
lithe  activity  or  symmetrical  repose,  her  gait  on  foot  is-  awkward, 
floundering,  and  broken.  This  cruel  deformity  has  been  inflicted 
by  our  artist  upon  his  otherwise  perfect-model,  in  order  partly  to 
account  for  so  young,  lively,  and  lovable  a  girl  shutting  herself  up 
to  moralise  early  and  late  with  two  middle-aged  single  gentlemen — 
artly  to  excuse  the  absence  of  constitutional  warmth  which  never 
etrays  on  the  part  of  the  bachelor  admirer  the  faintest  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  distinctive  influences  due  to  the  contact  of  the  sexes. 
“  Mary,  the  lame  girl,”  is  too  far  out  of  the  question  to  permit 
even  the  pretension  of  a  flutter  on  either  side.  Philosophy  becomes 
thus  for  all  three  a  safe  and  neutral  ground.  To  them  enters,  for  a 
short  interlude  before  the  close  of  the  talk,  the  nameless  Vicar, 
learned  and  refined,  whose  highness  and  dryness,  nurtured  on  no 
newer-fangled  lore  than  that  of  “  Butler,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  or 
Balgny,”  has  not  sufficed  to  screen  him  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
provincial  heretic-catchers,  on  the  score  of  neologian  doctrine. 
This  charge  certainly  surprises  us  the  less  when  wre  listen  to  his 
exposition  of  original  sin,  for  the  behoof  of  his  bucolic  flock  at 
Gravenhurst.  The  young  lady,  who  worships  the  Laureate,  has  her 
pet  heresy  on  the  subject  of  eternal  punishments,  and  gives  utter¬ 
ance  to  a  gush  of  feminine  logic  and  eloquence  on  the  happiness  of 
loving  in  preference  to  being  loved,  leaves  the  rest  behind  in  the 
march  of  modern  scientific  ideas  ;  and  whereas  some  scorn  is 
thrown  by  the  idealist  Sandford  upon  the  results  of  the  physical 
theory  of  the  “  correlation  of  forces,”  stands  boldly  up  for  a  imity 
of  moral  and  cosmical  laws,  such  as  has  often  brought  down 
upon  many  a  real  head  the  imputation  of  Hobbism,  materialism, 
or  worse  ism : — 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  reflect  upon,  this  individuality  or  personality.  This 
I  myself  must,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  consist  of  my  own  soul  and  body, 
one  or  both  of  which  have  some  distinctive  power  or  temperament.  But  still, 
this  self  of  mine,  as  I  know  it,  is  the  result  of  these  powers  and  temperaments 
acting  and  acted  on  through  a  long  train  of  circumstances.  I  am  what  my 
past  life  has  made  me.  I  am  the  memories  and  the  thoughts  that  have  grown 
up  here  in  Gravenhurst,  and  which  could  have  grown  up  nowhere  else.  Being 
the  product  of  my  past  life,  I  am  prepared  to  live  the  present.  So  that,  if  a 
man  has  not  been  wrenched  suddenly  from  one  station  to  another — if  the 
current  of  his  life  has  not  been  violently  broken  —  the  past  has  always  fitted 
him  for  the  present.  I  find  great  comfort  in  this  wide  generalization.  I  am 
my  past  life,  and  am  therefore  fitted  for  what  lies  before  me.  “  Thank  God !  ” 
says  some  good  man  to  me,  “that  you  were  not  born  a  savage.  You  might 
have  been  bom  a  Fiji,  or  Fijienne,  and  been  married  to  a  man  who,  when  he 
was  tired  of  your  society,  would  have  baked  you  and  eaten  you.”  I  hope  I 
do  thank  God  for  my  existence ;  but  I  could  not  have  been  a  Fiji,  or  any- 
tiring  of  the  sort.  There  might  have  been  one  savage  tire  more,  and  one 
Englishwoman  the  less,  but  that  additional  savage  (I  hope  she  would  have 
been  contented  with  her  lot)  would  not  have  been  me — P.  132. 

Assuredly  not,  Miss  Ada,  nor  even  “I !”  But  why,  Mr.  Smith, 
make  your  heroine  halt  as  seriously  in  grammar  as  in  limb  ?  Not 
in  this  instance  only  have  we  noted  an  inexcusable  slip  in  gram¬ 
matical  correctness.  Such  faults  surprise  us  in  a  writer  who,  if 


not  equal  to  the  severer  and  more  sustained  processes  of  scientific 
reasoning,  can  command  a  style  in  general  refined,  clear,  sensible, 
and  frequently  picturesque.  His  volume  will  repay  the  perusal  of 
those  who  like  the  diversion  of  playing,  so  to  say,  at  philosophical 
games  for  love,  with  nothing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  We  have 
not  learnt  much,  but  we  have  not  had  our  balance  of  belief  heavily 
broken  into.  There  is  no  harm  to  the  mind  in  an  hour  or  two  of 
mild  metaphysical  gymnastics,  though  the  muscular  effort  might 
have  been  applied  to  more  substantial  purpose.  We  have  enjoyed 
a  little  gentle  exercitation,  but  we  have  been  all  the  while  on 
rocking-horses,  and  find  ourselves  not  one  inch  nearer  to  any  prac¬ 
tical  goal. 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND.* 

IT  is  a  pity  that  the  family  of  Lennox  cannot  furnish  a  mode¬ 
rate  and  sensible  biographer  for  its  late  chief.  We  do  not 
venture  to  assert  that  the  book  before  us,  which  appears  anony¬ 
mously,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  identical  pen  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Lennox  as  notorious  for  silly  writing  as  is  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  being  the  soldier’s  and  the  farmer’s 
friend.  But  certainly  we  have  met  with  many  pages  which 
are  quite  as  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  the  simple  and 
gallant  Duke  as  they  are  similar  to  the  too  well-known 
style  of  his  brother.  If  this  book  is  not  the  work  of  Lord 
William  Lennox,  it  at  least  proves  that  his  peculiar  talent  for 
making  both  author  and  subject  appear  ridiculous  is  shared  by 
some  other  relative  or  friend  of  the  deceased  Duke.  Indeed,  if 
Lord  William  Lennox  is  not  the  author  of  the  book,  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  excellent  Major  Pendennis  must  have 
had  ft  hand  in  it.  There  is  a  passage  recounting  how  the  Duke 
catechized  the  school-children  of  the  West  Ilampnett  Union, 
which  forcibly  recalls  a  description  of  another  duke  whose 
singing  had  “  a  doosid  fine  effect  in  the  family  pew”  of  the 
country  church  which  that  duke  attended.  It  is  to1  be  hoped 
that  some  readers  of  this  book  will  be  better  able  than  we 
are  to  appreciate  the  condescension  of  a  Duke  who,  when 
nearly  worn  out  with  a  fatiguing  morning’s  business,  would  “enter 
into  the  pastimes  ”  of  his  children,  “  take  part  in  a  game  of  romps,” 
and  “recount  the  adventures”  of  Robinson  Crusoe  to  them. 
There  is  surely  another  touch  of  the  worthy  Major  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  Duke’s  studies  as  a  young  man  “seem  to  have 
been  of  a  higher  class  than  works  of  fiction,”  because  Larpent 
mentions  that  in  1812  he  borrowed  two  volumes  of  Goldsmith 
from  the  then  Lord  March.  The  writer’s  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  the  possessor  of  these  two  volumes  must  have  been  going  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  serious  reading  at  the  time  he  bought  them. 
There  is  yet  another  passage,  speaking  of  the  “indiscriminate 
appreciation”  of  George  IV.  by  his  people,  who  “ignored  his  great 
kindness  of  heart  and.  his  magnificent  benevolence,”  which  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  emanated  from  the  same  courtly  pen.  And 
there  is  yet  another  passage  of  which  we  will  abridge  part  and 
extract  the  rest,  in  order  that,  not  farmers  only,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated,  but  other  humble  people  also  may  have  a 
peep  into  the  inner  sanctity  of  Goodwood  House.  The  object 
of  the  passage  is  “to  show  the  tact,  good  temper,  and  noble 
bearing  of  the  Duke.”  A  distinguished  artiste  who  fancied  she 
had  been  ill  treated  by  a  nobleman  who  was  a  guest  at  Goodwood 
during  the  races,  drove  to  the  house  in  search  of  him,  and  finding 
the  door  open  entered  the  hall.  Having  entered  the  hall  she 
turned  to  the  left  in  the  direction  where  she  was  likely  to  meet  a 
servant.  But  if  she  had  turned  to  the  right  she  would1  have 
entered  the  drawing-room,  and  “the  cream  of  English  society 
would  have  been  somewhat  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  a  visitor 
in  a  morning  dress.”  Fortunately  for  the  proprieties  of  Goodwood 
this  did  not  occur,  but  a  footman  met  the  lady,  and,  supposing  her 
to  be  out  of  her  senses,  reported  her  appearance  to  his  master.  “  The 
Duke  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  joining  the  strange  lady,  and  pointed 
out,  in  the  most  gentle,  kind,  and  sensible  manner,  the  breach  of 
decorum  of  which  she  had  been  guilty.”  ‘  He  persuaded  her  to 
return  home,  to  sleep  upon  the  matter,  and  to  think  about  it 
calmly  in  the  morning.  “  No  one  but  a  man  conscious  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  and  his  moral  purity,  could  have  risked 
such  an  interview,  which,  we  consider,  reflects  considerable  credit 
on  his  Grace.” 

Of  course  a  writer  who  feels  so  strongly  the  tremendous  nature 
of  the  occasion  when  a  female  of  histrionic  associations,  was 
very  near  walking  in  a  morning  dress  into  the  drawing-room 
at  Goodwood,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  find  other  important  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  wherein  his 
conduct  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  which  flowed  from  it  most  momentous.  A  book  which 
is  composed  upon  the  principle  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and 
moral  purity  can-  alone  prepare  a  man  for  the  risk  of  speak¬ 
ing  with  an  actress  in  his  own  hall,  will  evidently  not  be 
wanting  in  occasions  where  the  subject  of  it  may  come  out 
strong  in  the  way  of  tact,  eloquence,  bravery,  piety,  or 
wisdom.  It  is  said,  for  example,'  that  King  William  IV.  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  the  Duke  of  Richmond  Premier.  If  this  idea 
had  been  entertained  by  the  Sovereign  whom  his  people  2  indis¬ 
criminately  appreciated,”  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
Duke’s  talent  at  persuading  troublesome  females  to  go  home 
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quietly  to  bed  had  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  favour.  It  is 
said,  again,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  made  amusing  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  although  the  extracts  given  from  his 
speeches  are  commonplace  and  tedious.  In  truth,  the  Duke  was 
neither  orator  nor  statesman,  but  just  a  fine  old  English  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  been  a  gallant  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  a  well-meaning  but  rather 
wrongheaded  legislator  in  more  advanced  years.  Let  us  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  this  ambitious  memoir  of  him,  and  endeavour  to 
extract  from  it  a  modest  and  truthful  sketch  of  what  he  was  and 
what  he  did. 

Charles,  fifth  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School.  In  July  1 8 1  o,  when  about  twenty  years  old,  Lord  March, 
as  he  was  then  called,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula.  His  military  education  might  probably  be 
summed  up  in  the  single  word  that  he  could  ride.  The  Duke’s 
notion  of  an  aide-de-camp  seems  to  have  been  a  youth  of  good 
birth  and  a  pretty  fair  judge  of  horse-flesh.  For  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  he  does  not  appear  to  have  cared  one  jot.  One  member  of 
the  Duke’s  “family  ”  in  Spain  is  spoken  of  in  this  book  as  “de¬ 
lighting  all  by  his  honourable  turn  of  mind  and  the  magnificent 
voice  with  which  he  is  endowed.”  It  might  be  thought  that 
personal  honour,  although  requisite  in  an  officer,  was  not  a  special 
qualification  for  staff  employment  any  more  than  a  fine  voice. 
But  no  doubt  the  Duke  knew  best.  His  galopins,  as  the  French 
call  them,  did  his  errands  quickly,  and  the  scientific  departments 
were  managed  without  their  help.  With  occasional  absences,  Lord 
March  served  throughout  the  Spanish  war.  For  a  short  time  he 
quitted  the  staff  to  join  that  distinguished  regiment,  the  Fifty- 
second  Light  Infantry,  and  in  leading  his  company  at  the  battle  of 
Orthez  he  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  chest,  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  his  grave.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  When  the- war  was 
over,  he  quitted  the  army,  married,  find  settled  down  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  landlord,  magistrate,  and  legislator,  with  a 
combination  of  honesty,  industry,  and  good  sense  which  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  his  biographer  should  have  mistaken  for  higher 
and  rarer  qualities.  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  the 
miserable  death  of  his  father,  while  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
from  hydrophobia.  The  description  of  the  father’s  sufferings  from 
this  terrible  disease  is  simple,  and  therefore  painfully  affecting.  The 
son,  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  soon  began  to  make 
a  considerable  figure  there.  He  was  often  in  conflict  with  his  old 
chief,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke’s  Ministry,  he  became  Postmaster-General  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill.  He  quitted  that  Government 
at  the  same  time  as  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham.  After¬ 
wards  he  became  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  until  the  question 
of  protection  to  native  agriculture  made  him  one  of  the  most 
determined  of  his  enemies.  The  Duke’s  opinions  and  his  capacity 
as  a  statesman  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  an  extract  from  a 
speech  made  by  him  in  1849.  “I  still  think,”  said  he,  “that 
every  constitutional  means  ought  to  be  used  to  induce  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  revise  that  step  which,  I  say,  has  produced  the  greatest 
possible  ruin  to  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this  country.”  The 
step  to  which  he  referred  was,  of  course,  the  repeal  of  the  Com-law. 
There  was,  however,  a  question  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  upon  which  his  perseverance  and  the  goodness 
of  his  cause  gained  for  him  a  signal  triumph.  This  was  the  claim  of 
the  veterans  of  the  great  war  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Peninsular  medal,  but  which  was  ultimately  granted  for  other 
services  besides  the  Spanish  battles,  and  to  sailors  as  well  as 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria  deemed  their 
triumphs  equal  or  nearly  equal  to,  and  their  toils  immeasurably 
greater  than,  those  of  the  short  campaign  of  Waterloo.  As  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  had  served  in  all  three  of  these  great  battles,  he 
was  selected  with  peculiar  fitness  to  urge  upon  the  nation  that  it 
ought  to  honour  equally  all  who  had  won  for  it  splendid  victories, 
whether  in  Spain  or  Belgium,  and  whether  over  the  lieutenants  of  Na¬ 
poleon  or  over  the  Emperor  himself.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  declined  to  assist  and  even  opposed  this  claim, 
although  he  was  very  far  from  denying  the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
finny  to  which  he  owed  his  fame.  But  it  may  be  suspected  that  he 
thought  it  a  natural  arrangement  by  which  soldiers  and  regimental 
officers  who  had  no  particular  connexions  fought  in  the  “  cold 
shade ;  ”  and  as  he  would  have  done  his  own  duty  without  thinking 
of  reward,  so  he  assumed  that  all  other  Englishmen  would  do 
theirs.  There  was,  of  course,  that  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line 
which  often  tempts  those  in  authority  to  decline  to  draw  it ;  and, 
besides,  the  Duke  had  something  of  the  feeling  of  another  general, 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  saying  that  “  if  things  went  on  in  this 
way,  every  one  would  be  wanting  to  distinguish  himself.”  But 
the  principle  which  had  been  conceded  after  the  Waterloo 
campaign  was  earned  a  great  deal  further  by  the  grant  of 
medals  for  the  Chinese  and  Affgban  wars.  *  It  was  these 
latter  precedents  which  made  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  clients  irresistible,  and  his  advocacy  also  found  support 
in  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Queen  herself.  An  order  for  the 
issue  of  the  medals  was  made  in  1 847,  and  four  years  afterwards, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  presented  with  a  testimonial  purchased  by  a  general  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  veterans  whose  just  and  moderate  claims  he  had  so 
zealously  and  effectually  maintained.  The  dinner  which  took 
place  on  this  occasion  was  a  festival  to  which  there  can  be 
found  few  parallels.  The  chairman  of  the  occasion  was  Lord 
Saltoun,  who,  like  the  principal  guest  of  the  evening,  bore  j 


both  the  old  and  the  new  token  of  his  country’s  gratitude. 
We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  as  paid  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  connexion  with  the  Waterloo  campaign,  that  it 
was  from  his  mother’s  house  at  Brussels  that  there  came  that 
“  sound  of  revelry  by  night,”  amidst  which  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  received  the  news  of  the  French  advance  on  Quatre  Bras. 
The  Duke’s  father  appeared  in  plain  clothes  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  was  heard  calling  to  the  Enniskillens,  when  about 
to  charge,  “  Now’s  your  time.” 

The  Duke’s  love  of  country  pursuits  and  field  sports  made  him 
an  early  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and 
induced  him  to  put  forth  those  exertions  which  raised  the  Good- 
wood  race-meeting  from  a  state  of  insignificance  to  one  of 
grandeur.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  cared  for  breed¬ 
ing  race-horses  as  he  did  for  Southdown  sheep,  to  which 
he  even  sacrificed  the  deer  in  one  of  his  parks.  He  did 
not  own  any  famous  horses,  and  he  abhorred  all  betting  which 
approached  to  gambling,  but  he  contributed  as  much  as  any 
man  of  his  time  to  encourage  racing  as  the  best  means  of  main¬ 
taining  the  excellence  of  the  English  breed  of  horses.  An  old  staff- 
officer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  have  known  as  well  as  any 
man  the  value  of  a  good  horse.  He  steadily  exerted  himself  to 
promote  fair  and  honourable  dealing  upon  the  Turf,  and  all  who 
have  enjoyed  the  delightful  scenery  and  the  splendid  sport  of 
Goodwood  will  gratefully  remember  him  who  did  so  much  to  make 
it  what  it  is.  All  that  was  great  and  celebrated  in  England,  or  that 
came  to  her  from  other  countries,  shared  in  the  hospitality  of 
Goodwood.  There  is  a  curious  story  of  the  Duke  of  York,  when 
on  a  visit  there,  asking  some  questions  about  a  pair  of  pistols  which 
had  been  used  by  the  previous  Duke  of  Richmond  when  he  fought 
a  duel  with  his  Royal  Highness.  Such  a  story  as  this  is  all  very 
well,  but  we  did  not  want  to  know  the  colours  of  the  Duke’s 
liveries  nor  the  fashion  of  the  carriages  which  bore  his  guests  to 
the  race-course.  There  are  writers  who  could  make  even  these 
flails  attractive,  but  the  writer  of  this  book  only  exhibits  his 
own  snobbishness  by  dwelling  on  them.  Even  Major  Pendennis 
would  be  above  this  sort  of  talk,  which  is  only  suitable  to  Jeames 
in  the  Servants’  Hall.  Alas,  that  a  noble  and  gallant  gentleman 
can  only  find  a  snob  to  write  his  history  ! 


HOW  TO  WIN  OUR  WORKERS.* 

EVERY  genuine  experience  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
working  classes  has  its  value.  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  the 
smallest,  and  its  second-hand  conclusions  are  not  always  valuable ; 
but  so  far  as  it  gives  even  a  meagTe  and  partial  insight  into  the 
life  of  manufacturing  towns,  it  is  curious  and  interesting.  Social 
life  among  the  labouring  classes,  whether  manufacturing  or  agricul¬ 
tural,  is  about  as  little  known  to  most  of  us,  and  as  unintelligible, 
as  a  cuneiform  inscription — the  difference  being  that  in  one  case 
we  know  that  we  are  in  the  dark,  in  the  other  we  do  not.  For  we 
have  all  read  so  much  about  “  the  poor  ”  that  we  are  excusable  if 
we  have  never  thought  of  probing  the  depth  of  our  ignorance  on 
such  main  points  as  their  manners,  system  of  morals,  and  habits 
of  thought  towards  each  other.  Where  there  is  no  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  there  must  be  defective  sympathy.  This  little  book  is  an 
effort  to  bring  distant  classes  nearer  each  other.  It  seems  to  say, 
the  clergy  cannot  do  it — it  is  not  their  office  ;  the  district  visitor 
cannot ;  the  schoolmaster  cannot.  The  Sunday-school  teacher — that 
all-potent  influence  with  some  reformers  —  is  not  even  mentioned. 
None  of  the  workers  enumerated  can  reach  the  social  instincts, 
can  get  at  the  heart,  and  establish  community  of  feeling  on  common 
topics  by  acting  on  the  groundwork  of  a  temporary  equality.  The 
authoress  is  the  exponent  of  a  modest  but  successful  experiment, 
set  on  foot  by  a  party  of  ladies,  which  has  been  carried  on  now  for 
some  years,  in  Leeds,  to  effect  all  this.  It  is  sought  to  pro¬ 
mote  sympathy  between  different  classes  by  means  of  a  sewing- 
school  on  a  large  scale  for  “mill-girls” — a  class  more  accessible, 
more  open  to  new  influences,  than  their  fathers  and  mothers  could 
je  supposed  to  be,  As  a  rule,  all  experiments  answer  that  ladies 
try  with  proper  zeal  and  will.  The  only  mistake  is  that  each  in 
turn  is  put  forth  as  the  only  universal  and  thoroughly  successful 
one,  and  so  the  panacea  which  seemed  to  us  all-potent  and  infalli¬ 
ble  at  the  time  we  read  of  its  success  is  a  little  thrown  into  the 
shade,  and  has  so  far  something  of  a  slur  cast  upon  it,  by  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  We  thought  the  thing  had  been  done,  and  here  is  another 
scheme  which  assumes  to  start  on  new,  untrodden  ground,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  crusade  against  vice,  improvidence,  and  ignorance 
that  had  never  been  preached  before.  Perhaps  the  conclusion 
to  come  to  is  that  the  “masses”  are  not  really  permeated 
by  any  of  them.  In  fact,  as  classes  rise  in  social  importance 
(as.  our  working  classes  undoubtedly  do),  as  they  acquire  a 
position  and  make  a  law  and  society  for  themselves,  they  almost 
necessarily  become  more  inaccessible  to  external  influence.  They 
grow  in  a  sense  more  sufficient  for  themselves,  and  the  sympathy 
implied  by  mixing  of  classes  becomes  more  difficult.  Lady  Bountifuls 
scarcely  do  in  these  days.  The  class  they  seek  to  befriend  are  not 
delighted  with  patronage,  and  on  their  side  prescribe  terms  of 
intercourse.  The  wretchedly  poor  and  abject,  who  from  fault  or 
misfortune  drop  out  of  the  ranks  of  independent  labour  and  form  a 
class  of  themselves,  are  open  to  any  form  of  benevolence ;  but  we 
suspect  the  great  working  classes  as  a  body  become  every  day  a 
firmer  phalanx,  not  really  impressible  or  subject  to  change— or 


*  How  to  Win  our  Workers.  By  Mrs.  Hyde.  Macmillan. 
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rather,  only  to  he  changed  through  causes  which  go  deeper  than 
their  “  betters  ”  can  easily  get  at. 

Something  of  all  this  is  felt  by  our  authoress.  She  is  jealous  for 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  her  scholars,  and  shows  how 
occasional  visitors  from  the  South,  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  a 
subservient  class  bred  on  short  wages  and  short  commons,  could 
make  no  way  amongst  the  easy  and  freespoken  factory  girls  of 
Yorkshire.  Her  views  of  instruction  are  purely  pleasurable  ones. 
Her  plan  is  to  teach  through  society  in  its  accepted  sense ;  indeed, 
her  indulgence  to  the  natural  tastes  of  young  people  goes  beyond 
what  we  should  consider  desirable  were  the  experiment  widely  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  objection  has  already  been  made,  and  she  has  been 
“  often  asked  with  a  sneer,”  what  could  gentlemen  do  in  a  sewing 
school  P  upon  which  she  expresses  a  conviction  that,  without  the 
influence  of  educated  men  as  well  as  voomen ,  they  could  not  have 
attained  the  same  success,  adding :  — 

There  is  a  spirit  of  lawless  resistance  and  bold  defiance  amongst  large  bodies 
of  girls  (of  whatever  class)  which  seldom  manifests  itself  against  the  rule  of 
the  superior  sex ;  hut  from  which  women  are  almost  always  compelled  to 
defend  themselves  by  a  more  frequent  assertion  of  their  weaker  authority. 
This  is  in  itself  an  evil  in  schools  of  any  kind  ;  to  us  it  would  have  been 
particularly  mischievous,  as  our  rule  could  only  be  founded  on  the  willing 
obedience  of  our  pupils. 

It  is  surely  not  sanctioned  by  experience  that  girls’  schools  gene¬ 
rally  cannot  be  managed  without  the  aid  of  gentlemen.  For  our 
part,  we  have  seen  many  a  national  schoolmistress  fully  equal  to 
keep  two  hundred  girls  in  order  single-handed.  However,  we  do 
not  doubt  the  value  of  the  co-operation  of  gentlemen  in  this  case. 
But  herein  lies  the  difference  between  experiments  and  institutions. 
The  one  depend  little  on  the  machinery  employed — the  personal 
qualities  of  the  conductors  carry  them  successfully  through  ,•  but 
once  set  an  experiment  fairly  afloat,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  that 
must  naturally  work  it  out,  and  every  defect  of  construction  makes 
itself  felt.  We  do  not  think  it  would  answer,  in  the  long  run,  for 
gentlemen  to  mix  in  the  familiar  manner  recommended  here  with 
uneducated,  free-spoken  girls.  The  didactic  spirit  in  young  men 
— and  they  are  most  prompted  to  such  undertakings  —  not  seldom 
gets  them  into  scrapes  when  exercised  in  this  way,  and,  as  a  rule, 
we  submit  that  the  good  which  yoimg  men  and  women  undoubt¬ 
edly  do  one  another  is  mainly  where  the  rank  is  equal.  The 
coolness  and  self-possession  of  young  women  of  this  class,  which  is 
a  characteristic  for  which  they  are  sometimes  misjudged,  is  well 
and  favourably  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Hyde,  but  it  suggests  caution : — 

Our  girls  had  a  notion  that  strangers  from  London  or  the  South  would  be 
somewhat  “  shamefaced  ”  at  coming  among  them,  “  not  being  used  to  mill-girls,” 
and  such  strangers  were  often  surprised  to  find  themselves  treated  as  guests  ; 
the  girls  taking  the  part  of  entertainers,  and  starting  subjects  of  conversation, 
as  if  to  place  them  at  their  ease.  To  a  gentleman  who  had  for  some  time 

assisted  in  the  school  a  girl  remarked  one  evening,  “  Eh,  Mr. - ,  ye’ve 

gotten  used  to  us  now,  but  ye  wor  shamefaced  at  fust ;  I’ve  many  a  time  seen 
ye  blush  like  any  lass.”  Another  night  he  was,  from  headache,  less  cheerful 
than  usual ;  and  on  his  shaking  hands  with  the  girls  at  parting,  one 

said,  “  Well,  Mr. - ,  I  hope  you’ll  be  like  yourself  next  school  night,  for 

ye’ve  been  nobbut  dullish,  and  a  bit  cross  too,  now  hav’n’t  ye  ?  ”  But  on  his 
pleading  illness  the  kindest  regrets  were  expressed,  with  an  apology  for 
having  pronounced  him  “  a  bit  cross.” 

One  of  tbe  equivalents,  we  often  tbink,  for  tbe  bardsbips  of 
labouring  life  is  tbe  absence  of  restraint,  of  wbicb  this  is  an 
instance.  We  mean  a  certain  independence  —  not  of  opinion,  for 
tbe  narrower  tbe  circle  tbe  more  potent  this  is,  but — tbe  immunity 
from  a  whole  class  of  warning,  checking,  subduing  sensations, 
wbicb  hedge  cultivation  about.  Tbe  child,  boy  or  girl,  who  at 
eleven  years  old  can  walk  out  of  its  father’s  bouse  and  find  work 
for  itself,  as  many  of  them  do,  starts  in  life  with  sensations  of  liberty 
and  equality  wbicb  tbe  boy  who  must  bang  on  bis  father’s  bands 
for  twice  those  years  knows  nothing  of.  He  may  get  bullied  and 
thumped  when  father  or  mother  is  in  a  passion,  but  be  and  they 
recognise  him  as  one  of  tbe  bread-winners,  and  in  the  main  be 
does  pretty  much  what  be  likes.  The  bouse  door  lets  in  tbe  cold, 
perhaps,  but  it  lets  in  the  world  as  well,  and  floods  of  its  knowledge, 
while  the  little  gentleman  is  still  immured  in  tbe  nursery,  purposely 
fixed*  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  bum,  the  stir,  and 
intercourse  of  men.  Tbe  young  mechanic  would  find  a  change 
into  its  seclusion  simply  intolerable.  And  with  girls,  too,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  balance  of  mere  wild  enjoyment  is  on 
tbe  side  of  tbe  cottage  in  spite  of  all  privations  —  tbe  liberty  of 
companionship,  tbe  unrestricted  play  and  chatter,  tbe  early  inde¬ 
pendence,  tbe  freedom  from  rules  of  manners  and  deportment,  tbe 
initiation  into  every  detail  of  life  in  their  own  sphere.  It  is  not 
really  strange,  though  Mrs.  Hyde  would  have  us  tbink  so,  that 
u  in  general  they  are  content  with  their  lot  in  life,”  adducing  tbe 
favourable  testimony  of  one  girl  to  this  life  of  alternate  liberty  and 
labour — “  If  I  could  nobbut  be  sure  of  alius  gettin’  eight  shillin’ 
a  week,  I  would  not  care  to  call  t’  Queen  my  cousin.” 

It  is  a  constant  wonder  with  persons  who  have  to  do  with  this 
class,  that,  in  certain  points,  no  intercourse  with  their  superiors  in 
rank  refines  their  taste  or  alters  their  estimate  of  things.  There  is 
plenty  in  the  early  education  of  these  young  women,  and  the 
strong  hold  that  the  views  of  their  own  class  on  all  subjects 
have  on  them  from  infancy,  to  account  for  this.  It  ought  not, 
really,  to  be  matter  of  regret  that  no  external  touch  of  gentility, 
such  as  the  women  of  a  class  constantly  acquire,  ever  really  gives 
them  a  distaste  for  marriage  in  their  own  order,  and  that  early 
association  carries  it  over  all  acquired  graces.  The  kind  mistress 
and  the  inquisitive  children  wonder  and  are  aghast  at  the  lout 
that  their  trim,  well-spoken,  and  refined  Ellen  is  content  to  spend 
her  life  with  —  a  good  fellow,  probably,  at  bottom.  Go  and  see 


the  said  Ellen  five  years  hence,  and  where  is  all  the  gloss  gone 
to  ?  Early  education  and  habits  of  thought  have  asserted  them¬ 
selves  over  every  superficial  finish.  The  truth  is,  Ellen  has  all 
along  been  guided  by  views  which  the  parlour  knows  nothing  of. 
She  naturally  reverts,  on  subjects  that  affect  her  abiding  place  in 
the  world,  to  quite  another  standard — thus  teaching  us  how  little 
the  external  polish  of  formal  ceremonial  intercourse  can  affect  the 
inner  springs  of  action.  Higher  views  on  such  points  as  these 
must  be  of  gradual  growth  from  within  a  class ;  the  teaching 
of  superiors  can  do  very  little.  Mrs.  Hyde  regrets 

the  light  and  thoughtless  way  in  which  our  girls  treated  love  and  mar¬ 
riage,  engaging  themselves  with  little  consideration  or  inquiry  as  to  the 
characters  of  their  lovers,  and  even  when  themselves  suffering  by  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  a  drunken  father,  seeming  to  accept  such  troubles  as  matters 
of  course. 

She  is  right  in  attributing  this  apathy  to  deficiency  of  romance 
and  imagination  —  the  natural  want  of  minds  from  infancy  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  business  of  life : — 

In  a  case  which  came  within  my  own  knowledge,  a  highly  respectable 
woman,  who  was  to  he  married  the  following  day  to  a  carpenter,  with  whom 
she  had  “  kept  company  ”  for  some  time,  excused  her  marriage  in  this  way :  — 
“  Why,  ma’am,  really  then  I  don’t  see  how  I  could  help  it ;  he  ha’  been  a 
courtin’  like  after  me  sich  a  time.  ’Taint  that  I  like  him  so  much  hisself  now, 
hut  when  ye  come  to  sit  opposite  a  man  at  ‘  wittles  ’  three  times  a  day,  I 
kinder  think  ye  must  come  to  love  him  at  last.”  And  another,  a  trusty  and 
valued  servant,  coming  up  to  say  good-bye  to  her  mistress  on  her  wedding 
morning,  replied  in  answer  to  wishes  for  her  happiness:  “Well,  ma’am, 
there’s  only  one  thing  much  agin  it  that  I  know  on  ;  ye  see  I  don’t  so  vastly 
like  the  man  hisself.” 

Our  authoress,  strengthening  her  argument  by  a  denunciatory 
heading  to  eacb  chapter  from  Carlyle,  expresses  herself  with 
warmth  on  the  sins  and  omissions  of  our  age.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  reformers  to  be  candid.  The  evils  they  set  themselves  to 
counteract  are  so  predominant  in  their  imagination  as  necessarily 
to  make  them  unfair  towards  all  who  do  not  appear  equally  alive 
to  them.  Otherwise,  the  ladies  would  have  a  right  to  complain 
that,  in  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  our  age,  she  compares  the 
foolish  women  of  our  times  with  the  picked  and  chosen  wise  women 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  She  tells  us  how  many  waste  their  time 
now,  and  what  good  use  Mrs.  Delany  made  of  hers — and  so  on.  It 
is  not  really  just  to  attribute  all  the  folly  of  an  age  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  an  age,  for  folly  is  a  weed  that  no  system  can  uproot. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  condemn  the  piano  because  many  girls  make 
no  good  use  of  it,  for  what  good  use  do  silly  girls  make  of  read¬ 
ing,  waiting,  and  arithmetic?  We  own  to  a  little  jealousy 
of  the  dead  set  made  against  the  spread  of  the  piano  by  those 
who  would  rouse  women  to  a  more  energetic  life  of  usefulness. 
The  piano  represents  household  domestic  music ;  and  for  our  part 
we  believe  young  women  are  as  well  employed  upon  it  as  in 
assembling  in  masses  to  sing  choruses  and  part-songs.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hours  may  be  wasted  upon  it,  as  they  might  still 
be  wasted  and  misspent  were  every  piano  burnt.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
while  many  a  home  is  a  happier  one  for  its  presence,  many  a 
family  more  united ;  and  the  knowledge  and  feeling  for  music, 
not  as  an  “  accomplishment,”  but  an  influence,  is  indefinitely  in¬ 
creased,  and  bids  fair  to  be  an  important  civilizing  and  refining 
power  with  those  compact,  inaccessible  classes  whose  interests  this 
lady  has  so  feelingly  and  intelligently  at  heart. 


THE  O-CHRISTIANS.* 

E  have  often  thought  that  the  projectors  and  friends  of  the 
Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals  might  reason¬ 
ably  expand  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  What  are  the  wrongs 
of  the  brute  creation  to  those  which  oppressed  man  endures? 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  done  something  by  his  Ten  Hours  Act; 
but  factory  children  do  not  exhaust  the  sum  of  human  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  suffering  typographical  composi¬ 
tors  is  much  needed.  Why  should  any  creature  be  compelled  to 
print  the  Birmingham  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright,  reports  of  Mr. 
Bellew’s  lectures,  or  such  a  volume  as  Miranda?  We  can  imagine 
no  slavery  so  base  as  that  of  being  compelled  at  the  behests  of  a 
publisher  to  put  into  the  immortality  of  type  some  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  authorship.  The  only  form  in  which  we  can  recognise 
the  lawfulness  of  strikes  is  in  a  combination  of  compositors.  They 
ought  to  have  some  natural  remedy  against  authors  who  are  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  No  act  of  revolt  would  be  unjustifi¬ 
able  against  the  hardship  of  setting  up,  and  therefore  of  reading 
through,  such  a  volume  as  Miranda. 

To  say  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  madman  would  not  convey 
the  truth  about  this  extraordinary  book,  for  its  madness  is  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind.  No  name  of  author  appears,  and  that  of  the 
publisher  reveals  nothing.  But  never  did  a  more  ambitious  appeal 
to  mankind  issue  from  the  press.  It  is  a  new  Revelation  —  an¬ 
other  Gospel  preached  by  the  last  and  greatest  Messiah.  What 
Miranda  announces  is  a  new  message  from  Heaven  —  simply 
a  summons  to  all  mankind  to  unite  in  a  new  religion,  which, 
however,  is  not  a  new  religion,  but  the  combination  of  all  existing 
religions ;  and  this  upon  the  faith  of  an  actually  existent  and 
energizing  Incarnation,  or  Avatar  of  Divinity.  This  message 

*  Miranda.  A  Book  divided  into  Three  Parts,  entitled  Souls,  Numbers, 
Stars  ;  on  the  Neo-Christian  Religion.  With  Confirmations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Doctrines  of  Christ,  Ifom  Wonders  hitherto  unheeded  in  the  Words  and 
Divisions  of  the  Bible ;  of  the  Facts  and  Dates  of  History ;  and  in  the 
Position  and  Motions  of  the  Celestial  Bodies.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Printed  and  published  by  James  Morgan,  48  Upper  Marylebone- 
street,  London. 
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Teeonciles  all  tradition/ revelation,  inspiration,  and  every  theo¬ 
logy.  It  shows  that  every  celebrity  of  the  world  is  connected 
with'  some  previous  avatar  of  Deity.  It  purports  to  be  one  vast 
system  of  theosophy,  cabbalism,  chronology.  It  reveals  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  prophecy  with  its  fulfilment,  in  which  all  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  is  reconciled  with  the  facts  of  cosmogony,  astronomy, 
astral  influences,  philology,  and  biography.  If  one  could  judge  of 
the  writer’s  mental  and  literary  history,  we  should  say  that  it  was 
the  work  of  one  who  had  gone  mad  after  an  unintelligent  study  of 
such  books  as  Gebelin's  Monde  Primitif,  Ramsay’s  Cyrus,  the 
works  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant,  Mr.  Oresswell’s  chronological  works, 
all  sorts  of  treatises  on  geology  and  unfulfilled  prophecy,  the 
Jewish  Cabbalists,  Jacob  Boehmen,  Swedenborg,  M.  Comte,  the 
Universal  History,  fragments  of  Hindoo  and  Buddhist  doctrine, 
the  Spiritualists,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  undeniable  that 
before  the  author's  insanity  culminated  in  this  melancholy  work, 
he  must  have  read  and  read  with  the  diseased  appetite  of  a  Mag- 
liabecchi ;  and  there  are  in  his  ravings  even  yet  remains  of  a  gentle 
religious  spirit,  and  a  belief  in  an  overruling  Providence.  The 
res  id t,  however,  is  a  book  than  which  a  wilder  farrago  of  absur¬ 
dity  was  never  offered  to  the  world. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  service  can  be  rendered  to  truth  or  lite¬ 
rature  by  extracting  from  or  attempting  to  analyse  what  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  result  of  a  diseased  brain.  And  this  is  perfectly  true ; 
but  apart  from  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  mind  destroyed  by 
intellectual  and  literary  debauchery,  there  is  this  value  in  the 
work  —  that  it  exhibits,  after  all,  only  a  combination  and  exagge¬ 
ration  of  particular  crazes  of  recognised  authorship.  This  man  is 
mad  upon  every  point  on  which  his  predecessors —  often  great  men 
— have  been  mad  singly.  The  minute  philosophical  and  chronolo¬ 
gical  coincidences  of  the  school  of  Petavius,  who  calculate  events 
a  thousand  or  three  thousand  years  ago  to  the  accurate  scale  of 
half  an  hour  —  especially  in  their  precise  application  to  the  records 
of  Scriptural  history  and  the  assumptions  of  their  prophetical,  ful¬ 
filment  —  are  exactly  paralleled  by  the  author’,  or  rather  the  hiero¬ 
phant,  of  Miranda,  lire  new  lights  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
who  identify,  in  historic  traditions,  mental  epochs  and  stages  of 
civilization,  and  who  materialize  the  necessary  results  of  laws  of 
progress  and  cyclical  repetitions  as  moral  phenomena  which 
merely  assume  concrete  form  under  the  names  of  Homer  or  Serni- 
ramis,  England  or  France,  have  set  the  example  of  a  method  of 
interpretation  which  this  volume  follows.  Eukemerus  and  the 
school  named  after  him  investigated  the  theory  of  myths  on  the 
same  principle;  and  the  allegorizing  divines,  both  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches,  have  not  tampered  with  facts  and  the  written 
letter  of  records  more  audaciously.  M.  Comte’s  theological  posi¬ 
tivism  is  not  much  wilder,  nor  Mr.  Buckle’s  fatalism  much  more 
rigid,  than  what  we  find  in  this  volume.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
Miranda  is  that  it  combines  into  an  insane  whole  much  of  the 
special  and  scattered  madness  of  criticism.  Taken  singly,  the  dis¬ 
sertations  of  Mr.  Bryant,  or  of  the  ITutchinsonian  divines,  or  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  number  of  the  Beast,  are  not  much  more 
absurd. 

The  new  religion,  as  we .  have  said,  is  not  new,  for  all  the  re¬ 
ceived  books  of  all  religions  are,  we  are  assured  —  and  not  for 
the  first  time  assured  —  fragments  of  authentic  truth.  The  Bible, 
the  Vedas,  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Eddas,  the  Koran,  are  equally 
true,  but  each  has  been  tampered  with.  Miranda  is  revealed  to 
give  the  occult  sense,  and  its  prophet  is  the  authorized  inter¬ 
preter  expressly  commissioned  fry  the  Divinity.  The  Kosmos, 
according  to  Miranda,  must  be  extremely  curious ;  and  we  find 
in  its1  description  what  the  effects  of  the  study  of  the  microscope 
and  the  telescope,  together  with  what  may  be  found  in  mystical 
writers  on  the  analogy  of  the  microcosm  and  macrocosm,  may  be 
on  a  weak  mind.  All  things,  says  the  wise  man,  are  double  one 
against  another,  and  therefore  Miranda  announces  that  in  space, 

“  at  such  an  infinite  distance  that  to  express  it  with  ordinary 
arithmetical  figures  the  writing  would  occupy  a  line  twenty  miles 
long  ”  —  a  reminiscence,  by  the  way,  of  the  fantastic  exaggerations 
of  the  Indian  philosophy  — 

there  is  a  star  whose  diameter  is  not  a  finger’s  breadth  larger  than  our  sun, 
and  that  sun  has  planets  and  comets  like  those  of  this  system  ....  of 
which  the  earth  has  five  parts  the  same  as  ours.  There  is  also  a  Rome,  a 
London,  a  Paris,  &e. ;  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  inhabited  by  us. 
The  very  houses  are  the  same  ;  so  are  the  animals,  the  trees,  the  stones. 
Reader,  in  that  remote  world  there  is  a  man  of  thy  name,  of  thy  age,  with 
all  thy  moral  and  intellectual  character,  with  thy  own  physical  features 

. who,  at  the  very  moment  that  thou  art  reading  this  volume, 

thy  namesake,  too,  is  reading  these  very  words  in  the  same  book,  published 
there  by  another  mysterious  Man  like"  me,  even  by  my  very  Self  existing 
)  there  under  the  same  form. 

'  We  here  find,  in  what  seems  a  mere  tissue  of  insane  raving,  only 
what,  in  germ,  are  the  speculations  of  Eontenelle  and  a  recent 
writer,  with  sundry  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  nature  of  the 
Infinite. 

This  modem  Zaphnath  Paaneah  —  the  discoverer  of  secrets  — 
has  his  scheme  for  reconciling  the  facts  of  mythology  and  revealed 
religion.  His  Trinity  is  the  Egypto-Platonic-Christian  one,  and 
his  theogony  is  a  curious  compound  of  Hinduism,  Gnosticism, 
and  M.  Comte.  There  are  forty-nine  Incarnations  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  Forty-eight  have  taken  place,  but  the 
forty-ninth  is  now  living  in  a  secret  way  in  England,  and  we 
:  must,  it  is  intimated,  identify  him  with  the  author  of  Miranda. 
But  under  each  separate  Incarnation  there  are  twelve  subordi¬ 
nate  Avatars  —  one  of  the  Incarnation  proper,  and  the  other 
eleven  of  powerful  spirits,  the  twelve  Consentes  of  the  Classical 
Mythology.  The  blasphemy,  let  us  remark,  is  much  the  same  as  ! 


M.  Comte’s.  In  tabular  form  they  stand  paired  according  to  sex 
in  this  way :  — 


Greek. 

Attribute. 

Christian. 

2eus  •  •  • 

7  The  government  of  Heaven 
and  Earth 

Christ 

Hera  .  .  . 

J  Marriage . 

The  Virgin  Mary 

Poseidon  .  . 

I  Navigation . 

St.  Peter 

Hestia .  .  . 

j  The  Hearth  ...... 

St.  Elizabeth 

Hephaistos  . 

7  Metals . 

St.  Joseph 

Aphrodite  . 

j  Love . 

St.  Mary  Magdalen 

Ares  .  .  . 

7  War . 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

Athena  .  . 

j  Science . 

Hermes  .  . 

7  Commerce  . . 

St.  Paul 

Demeter  .  . 

j  Agriculture . 

St.  Mary,  wife  of  Cleopas 

Apollon  .  . 

7  Poetry . 

St.  John  the  Evangelist 

Artemis  .  . 

j  Hunting . 

St.  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus 

The  incarnations  are  those  of  Adam  I.,  Orion,  Cepheus,  Pan, 
Ennus,  Canopus,  Adam  II.,  Bootes,  Bel,  Crisna,  Osiris,  .Thoth, 
Manes,  Jupiter,  Trimegistus  (sic),  Osimandyas,  Adam  III.,  Noah, 
Fold,  Semiramis,  Minos,  Sesostris,  Hercules,  Moses,  Job,  Sibylla, 
Homer,  Romulus,  Buddha,  Pythagoras,  Brutus,  Confucius,  Plato, 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  Csesar,  Jesus  Christ,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Con¬ 
stantine,  Mahomet,  Charlemagne,  Godfrey,  Dante,  Guttenberg, 
Raffaelle,  Galileo,  Newton,  Washington.  And  of  the  forty-ninth 
incarnation  the  intimations  are  obscurely  distinct.  That  incar¬ 
nation  took  place  on  the  20th  April,  1812;  but  though  the  pre¬ 
sent  Incarnate  “  carries  always  and  everywhere  in  his  inner¬ 
most  nature  the  fountain-head  of  Divine  Omniscience,  yet  his 
human  mind  is  limited,  and  liable  to  error  like  that  of  other  men. 
In  his  present  life  he  had  been  in  total  ignorance  of  his  mysterious 
antecedents  till  the  14th  of  September,  1853.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  ’’  which  accounts  for  much  of 
his  hagiology. 

It  is  not  very  clearly  revealed  what  the  last  and  living  incar¬ 
nation  is  to  do  ;  but  he  is  to  found  a  new  body  of  believers  who 
are  to  be  called  “  O-Christians,  to  show  that  you  believe  in  the 
re-appearance  of  Christ.”  He  is  not  to  work  miracles,  because  one 
has  already  been  worked  —  the  publication,  or  revelation,  of 
Miranda ;  and  “  the  coincidences  of  chronology  and  history  con¬ 
tained  in  its  second  and  third  parts  are  equivalent  to  millions  of 
miracles.”  These  coincidences  are  pursued  with  amazing  diligence 
and  minuteness  of  chronological  inquiry;  and  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  them  is,  that  there  are  always  corresponding  epochs,  and 
responsive  periods,  cycles,  and  epicycles  of  time,  which  all,  like 
recurring  decimals,  point  to  the  great  culminating  fact  which  took 
place  on  the  70th  April,  1812,  the  birth  of  the  forty-ninth  incar¬ 
nation.  Bn  nova  progenies  ccelo  clemittitur  alto  —  the  author  0? 
Miranda.  The  forty-ninth  incarnation,  revealed  of  course  in  the 
new  Messiah’s  own  forty-ninth  year,  forms  the  square  of  the 
mystical  and  sacred  number  of  seven.  All  this,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  is  not  much  more  extravagant  than  Dr.  Gumming’ s  Great 
Tribulation ;  and  the  culte  and  calendar  of  the  new  religion  are 
very  obviously  borrowed  from  M.  Comte. 

Besides  the  forty-nine  incarnations,  the  eleven  Consentes,  six 
of  whom  are  females  and  five  males,  have  assumed  Avatars ;  and 
some  of  them  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  be  sons  of 
Heaven.  They  form  lines  of  succession  from  the  first  Avatars 
mentioned  in  the  table  which  we  have  extracted,  and  are  generated, 
if  that  is  the  term,  by  metempsychosis.  “  Female  names,”  we  are 
informed,  “are  written  with  a  simpler  orthography,  and  in¬ 
variably  end  in  a.”  The  groves  of  Blarney  never  presented  so 
grotesque  a  Pantheon.  Under  the  descendants  of  “  Delia,  in  her 
higher  capacity  of  saintly  Phebe,  wicked  Hecate,  and  middling 
Diana,”  we  find  this  odd  collection  of  worthies  —  “Medea, 
Petrarch’s  Laura,  Borgia,  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
Enristova,  author  of  Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin.”  If  in  the  O-Christian 
Valhalla  the  ladies  take  with  them  the  passions  of  earth,  we 
should  like  to  see  Borgia  and  Enristova  making  small  talk  in  the 
Elysian  Helds.  Queen  Victoria,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know, 
draws  her  descent  from  Andromache,  Hector’s  wife,  throivdi  the 
widow  of  Sarepta,  and  the  .Queen  of  Charlemagne  ;  while  Jose¬ 
phine,  the  late,  and  Eugenie,  the  present,  Empress  of  France, 
although  their  spiritual  ancestry  mounts  up  to  Venus  herself, 
have,  in  a  pre-existent  state,  taken  flesh  and  frailty  in  such  dis¬ 
reputable  characters,  as  Helen,  Bathsheba,  and  Deianira.  As  to 
Jezebel,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  wicked  spirit  which  ori¬ 
ginally  got  into  so  very  uncomfortable  a  lodging  has  produced 
“Herodias,  who_  demanded  the  Baptist’s  head;  Fredegonda ; 
Medicia  (Catharine  de  Medicis) ;  and  Broga,  who  was  nurse  to 
the  1  rince  of  V  ales,  and  in  the  year  1 8  C4  cut  the  throats  of  six 
of  her  own  children.” 

We  cannot  let  Miranda  pass  without  a  single  specimen  of  its 
scriptural  exegesis,  the  Book  of  Job  prophesied  nominatim  the 
history  of  the  Great  Pastern  steamship  — 

The  great  iron  steamship  launched  under  the  name  of  Leviathan  :  it  was 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  merchants,  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  name  of  Hope  ;  but  their  society  dissolved,  their  bold  undertaking  having 
piovc  l  a  pecuniary  failure  ....  In  the  arduous  operation  of  launching  her 
a  man  was  thrown  up  into  the  air  and  killed  ....  The  existence  of  this 
steam-vessel,  the  leading  circumstances  of  pulling  her  down  the  inclined 
plane  ....  her  elegant  form  ....  her  anchors  taking  hold  of  the  muddy 
bottom  .  .  .  .  the  snoring  noise  of  the  engines  ....  the  sparks  leaping  out 
01  the  chimneys,  the  boilers  and  the  turnaces,  the  iron  plates  overlapping  one 
another,  the  bolts  which  fasten  her,  the  motions  of  the  padcUes  and  screw,  are 
all  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  Book  of  Job.  “  Canst  thou  draw  out  Levia- 
i  ITiT.  ail^00^ ;  \  •  *.  •  shall  they  part  him  among  the  merchants  ?  .  .  . 

I  Behold  the  Hope  of  him  is  in  vain . His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  up 

together  as  with  a  close  seal . They  are  joined  one  to  another.  .  .  .  By 
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his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine  ....  out  of  his  mouth  ....  sparks  of  fire 
leap  out  ....  His  breath  kindleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goethout  of  his  mouth 
.  ...  he  spreadeth  sharp-pointed  things  upon  the  mir&  He  maketh  the 
deep  to  boil  like  a  pot  ....  he  maketh  a  path  to  shine  after  him  :  one  would 
think  the  deep  to  be  hoary.” 

Considering  that  Dr.  Cumming  is  a  recognised  preacher,  and  is 
accredited  by  the  Times,  and  that  Mr.  Congreve  not  long’  since 
inaugurated  a  temple  for  Mr  Comte’s  "worship  at  Wandsworth, 
and  that  Johanna  Southcote  is  a  fact  of  recent  history, -and  that 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  adopted  the  Irish  Revivals,  and 
that  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  of  English  Christians  have 
accepted  the  Rook  of  Mormon  and  the  religion  of  Joe  Smith,  and 
that  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Platonist,  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  ram  to  Jupiter  in  his  hack  parlour  at  Walworth,  we. should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Mr.  Mann,  the  Registrar,  had  to  chronicle 
in  the  next,  .census  of  the  English  sects  the  “  O-Ohristians  ”  as 
an  actual  working  religion.  It  is  not  the  only,  if  the  strangest, 
Neo-Christianity  which  we  owe  to  this  Nineteenth  Century.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  Miranda  is,  after  all,  only  a  sly  joke  and 
a  burlesque  of  many  of  the  religious  and  prophetical  speculations 
of  the  day.  If  it  is  a  hoax,  we  are  hound  to  say  that  it  is  a 
remarkably  clever  one,  and  that  the  School  of  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Disciplina  Arcani,  and  the  Positive  Philosophy,  have  been  very 
ingeniously,  but  not  so  very  extravagantly,  caricatured. 


HISTORICAL  FORGERIES.* 

THE  hook  before  us  is  one  which  it  is  hard  to  see  why  anybody 
should  have  written.  As  a  poor  example  of  a  bad  class,  it 
might  hardly  he  worth  mentioning,  at  ail,  except  that  the  class  well 
deserves  some  little  mention,  while  its  badness  is  best  shown  by 
taking  one  of  the  worst  examples.  This  Tablette  Booke  of  Ladye 
Mary  Keyes  belongs  to  the  class  of  sham  history  —  a  class  to  which 
we  have  the  strongest  possible  objection.  It  professes  to  be  the 
journal  of  Lady  Mary  Grey,  afterwards  Keyes,  one  of  the  younger 
sisters  of  the  more  famous  Lady  Jane.  The  Preface  tells  us  that 
the  journal  was  privately  printed  in  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
only  a  few  copies  being  struck  off,  albeit  “  by  one  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  Ivinges  Most  Excellente  Majestie.”  We  are  not  quite 
sure,  by  the  way,  about  the  formula  “  one  Robert  Barker  ”  in  a  title- 
page.  One  of  these  copies  “  was  discovered  lately  in  the  lumber- 
closet  of  an  old  country-house  in  Bucks,  and  given  to  the  Editor  in 
a  most  dilapidated  condition,  in  the  black  letter,  and  not  easy  to  be 
decyphered.”  The  copy  so  found,  “  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifling  yet  needful  alterations,  is  now  laid  before  the  public,  almost 
verbatim  from  the  original.” 

Now  really  this  is  a  very  dull  kind  of  fiction.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  know  whether  it  is  really  meant  to  take  people  in,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  must  be  very  dull  people  who  are  taken  in  by  it ;  but 
the  direct  opportunity  of  being  taken  in  is  there.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  deception  has  been  more  cleverly  attempted,  as  in  the 
Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby,  by  no  means  dull  people  bave  been 
taken  in  by  it.  But  whether  the  thing  is  well  or  ill  done  makes 
no  difference  to  the  thing  itself.  If  the  author  of  Lady  Mary 
Keyes’  Tablette  Booke  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  some  others  of 
the  same  class,  the  defect  is  not  at  all  in  the  will.  To  our  think¬ 
ing,  this  whole  class  of  books  is  fairly  open  to  the  moral  charge 
of  dishonesty.  They  pass  the  limit  between  lawful  fiction  and 
unlawful  falsehood.  We  all  know  the  device  of  writing  an  his¬ 
torical  romance  and  professing  to  have  found  it  in  an  ancient  manu¬ 
script,  and  the  kindred  device  of  writing  such  a  romance  in  the 
character  of  some  real  or  imaginary  contemporary  person.  Both 
these  devices  have  by  this  time  become  rather  stale;  but  they 
are  not  open  to  any  objection  besides-  their  staleness.  Such  a  book 
is  non-historical  on  the  face  of  it.  If  anybody  is  taken  in  by  its 
imaginary  origin,  it  can  only  be  by  dint  of  a  stupidity  so  dense 
that  other  people  cannot  fairly  be  made  responsible  for  it.  Dean 
Swift  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  dulness  of  the  Irish  Bishop 
who  said  there  were  some  things  in  Gulliver's  Travels  which  he 
really  (jould  not  believe.  In  all  cases  of  this  sort  the  fictitious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  hook  is  so  transparent  as  to  absolve  the  writer  from 
all  suspicion  of  wishing  to  pass  off  his  fiction  as  history.  But  in 
such  books  as  the  one  now  before  us,  the  primd  facie  aspect  of  the 
thing  is  historical.  We  have  not  a  romance,  with  manifestly  ficti¬ 
tious  conversations  and  some  manifestly  fictitious  characters,  hut 
what  professes  to  be  the  real  journal  of  a  real  person,  with  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  said 
journal.  To  he  sure,  it  is,  in  this  particular  case,  so  clumsily  done 
that  a  person  must  be  very  dull  to  be  taken  in  by  it.  But  though 
only  a  dull  person  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  this  Tablette  Booke, 
still  he  need  not  be  a  person  of  that  extreme  and  perverse  form 
of  dulness  which  would  be  implied  in  taking  a  palpable  romance 
for  a  history.  The  charity  which  believes  all  things,  untempered 
by  the  spirit  which  proves  all  things,  might  naturally  give  the 
Preface  credit  for  truth,  and  the  hook  itself  credit  for  genuineness. 
When  the  thing  is  more- cleverly  done,  clever  people  may  be 
deceived  by  it.  We  are  sorry  to  use  so  ugly  a  word  towards  a 
erson  who  most  likely  never  meant  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ; 
nt  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  Tablette 
Booke  of  Ladye  Mary  Keyes  has  been,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  guilty  of  the  high  crime  of  literary  forgery. 

Forgeries  of  this  sort,  executed  from  all  kinds  of  motives,  have 
been  common  in  all  ages.  The  vast  number  of  spurious  produc¬ 
tions  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  i3  familiar  to  every  scholar. 

*  The  Tablette  Booke  of  Ladye  Mary  Keyes,  oivne  Sister  to  the  Misfortunate 
Ladye  Jane  Dudlie,  §'c.  fyc.  London :  Saunders,  Otley,  &  Co. 


Some,  indeed,  of  these  writings  are  not  forgeries  at  all.  They  are 
spurious  in  no  sense  except  that  of  having  a  wrong  author’s  name 
commonly  attached  to  them.  Thus,  several  genuine  speeches  of 
other  contemporary  orators  have  come  down  to  us  with  the  name 
of  Demosthenes  attached  to  them.  So,  again,  common  readers 
constantly  attribute  all  the  Psalms  to  David,  though  we  know  that 
many,  and  suspect  that  many  more,  are  the  writings  of  other 
persons.  In  these  cases,  there  is  really  no  spuriousness,  no  forgery, 
at  all.  A  genuine  writing  of  one  man  is  mistaken  for  a  writing  of 
another  man,  and  no  one  is  to  blame  but  the  careless  transcriber  or 
editor.  In  many  cases,  a  man  has  often  consciously  put  another 
man’s  name  to  his  own  writing  without-  any  evil  intention. 
Teachers  of  rhetoric,  for  instance,  have  often  composed,  or  caused 
their  pupils  to  compose,  dialogues,  letters,  or  speeches  in  the 
names  of  distinguished  authors.  Now  a  dialogue  carries  its  own 
antidote  with  it.  Its  dramatic  form  at  once  preserves  it  from  being 
mistaken,  by  any  but  the  dullest  of  men,  for  a  real  conversation 
between  the  persons  who  are  introduced.  But  a  speech  or  a  letter 
is  quite  another  thing.  If  cleverly  done,  it  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  real  production  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears.  Here, 
then,  is  one  class  of  strictly  spurious  writings,  which  still  do  not 
fairly  entail  any  blame  upon  their  writers.  But  from  this  class 
there  is  hut  an  easy  step  to  another,  in  which  we  get  the  first  begin¬ 
nings  of  real  deception.  A  man  wishes  to  attract  special  attention 
to  what  he  has  to  say,  and  he  attaches  to  it  the  name  of  some  more 
distinguished  man  than  himself,  dead  or  alive.  In  the  case  of  a 
living  name,  money  has  before  now  been  known  to  be  paid  for 
leave  so  to  use  or  abuse  it.  Here  is  direct  forgery,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  prove  anything  against  the  matter  of  the  book.  Its 
style  may  be  good,  its  facts  may  be  trustworthy,  its  reasonings 
may  he  sound,  its  morality  may  be  without  flaw.  To  adopt  Bishop 
Watson’s  distinction  —  though  not  genuine,  it  may  be  authentic. 
Most  of  the  spurious  writings  of  antiquity  come  under  one  or  other 
of  these  two  classes,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  to  which  class 
any  particular  example  ought  to  he  referred.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Apocryphal  Book  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  It  was  most 
certainly  not  written  by  Solomon,  but  it  is  a  very  good  book 
nevertheless.  Whether  the  author  really  wished  it  to  be  taken  for 
a  real  work  of  Solomon,  or  whether  he  merely  put  the  name  of 
Solomon  to  it  dramatically,  as  Prior  did  to  his  poem  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  question  very  much  harder  to  unravel. 

From  the  last  class  of  spurious  writings  we  easily  pass  to 
forgeries  written  with  a  directly  fraudulent  aim.  The  class  of 
instances  which  at  once  occurs  to  us  is  that  of  the  systematic  for¬ 
geries  of  the  middle  ages.  Every  mediaeval  scholar  is  familiar 
with  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  charters  in  those  days.-  Forged 
documents  were  constantly  put  in  as  evidence  in  support  of  dis¬ 
puted  claims.  No  doubt  these  forged  charters  were  often  produced 
by  people  who  honestly  believed  them  to  be  genuine ;  but  still 
they  were  dishonestly  forged  in  the  first  instance.  But  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  the  claims  which  the  charters  were  forged 
to  support  were  unjust  claims.  Probably  they  often- were  so; 
but  the  injustice  of  the  claim  is  not  at  all  necessarily  to  he  inferred 
from  the  spuriousness  of  the  document.  Among  the  commotions 
and  frequent  fires  of  those  days,  documents  were  often  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  a  monastery  or  other  body  was  left  with  certain  per¬ 
fectly  legal  rights,  but  without  the  evidence  by  which  those  rights 
could  he  legally  established  if  they  were  called  in  question.  In 
such  a  case,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  put  in  a  document  professing 
to  he  the  genuine  charter,  but  which  was  really  only  its  contents 
written  down  from  memory.  Such  a  forgery  was  palpably 
dishonest,  but  it  might  often  be  resorted  to  in  support  of  claims 
w’hich  were  perfectly  honest.  Of  mediaeval  forgeries,  the  most 
famous,  and  that  on  the  vastest  scale,  was  the  great  fabrication 
of  the  False  Decretals,  which  for  so  many  ages  formed  the 
main  groundwork  of  the  Papal  dominion.  One  which  has  drawn 
to  itself  a  good  deal  of  attention  lately  is  the  pretended  Histories 
of  Crowland,  which  assume  the  names  of  Ingulf  and  Peter  of  Blois. 
The  spuriousness  of  the  charters  was  found  out  long  ago  ;  but  the 
narrative  was  generally  believed  till  it  was  first  attacked  some 
years  back  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  Some  people  seem  to  believe 
in  them  still.  Not  only  are  they  freely  quoted  by  Thierry  and 
Lappenberg,  hut  they  are  far  more  unpardonably,  because  far  more 
recently,  appealed  to  without  any  apparent  doubt  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
St.  John. 

The  little  specimen  of  historical  forgery  which  we  have  taken 
as  our  text  is  not  worthy  of  any  detailed  criticism.  The  archaism,- 
especially  in  point  of  spelling,  is  ludicrously  overdone,  and  at  the 
same  tune  the  modernism  is  constantly  peeping  out.  A  poorer 
attempt  at  make-believe  we  never  saw ;  but  as  it  is  prettily  got  up 
and  prettily  bound,  we  doubt  not  that  a  good  many  deluded  people 
may  have  given  and  received  it  as  an  attractive  gift-book,  and 
have  thought  they  were  doing  a  little  real  historical  work  into  the 
bargain. 


UNDIGESTED  SCIENCE.* 

R.  THACKERAY  declares  that  every  poor  Irishman  in 
London  has  some  poorer  Irishman  hanging  on  to  him.  In 
like  manner,  every  bad  writer  lias  some  still  more  incom¬ 
petent  writer  living  on  the  scanty  crumbs  which  fall  from 
the  poor  man’s  table.  Justice  SJiallotv  has  his  admiring  Si¬ 
lence.  It  is  thus  that  books  are  multiplied.  The  active  faculty 
of  imitation  moves  men  to  reproduce  the  very  things  they  have 
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just  seen  done  by  others.  Jane  Eyre  made  governesses  and  ugly 
heroes  the  easy  types  for  novelists  who  never  knew  a  governess, 
and  had  never  felt  the  heroism  of  ugly  men ;  and  the  Colleen 
Bawn  set  the  model  for  “  sensation  scenes  ”  to  writers  who  found 
it  easy  to  imitate  what  they  would  never  have  invented. 

Besides  this  active  faculty  of  imitation,  there  is  also  the  enter- 
prizing  energy  of  paste  and  scissors.  Science,  having  been  made 
popular  by  men  who  were  writers  as  well  as  investigators,  pre¬ 
sented  a  wide  and  varied  field  for  the  labour  of  those  who  were 
neither  investigators  nor  writers.  After  reading  the  “  Letters  ” 
of  Liebig,  several  ambitious  gentlemen  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  producing  works  on  similar  subjects  to  those 
treated  by  him.  They  did  not  profess  to  make  any  addi¬ 
tions  to  Liebig.  They  had  not  the  presumption  to  correct 
his  errors,  or  to  develope  his  principles  in  directions  not 
opened  by  him.  They  did  not  find  him  obscure,  and  in  want 
of  a  popular  interpreter.  They  did  not  digest  the  facts  and 
principles  to  be  found  in  his  work,  and  reproduce  them 
under  new  and  more  attractive  forms.  Far  from  it.  They  simply 
copied,  transposed,  abridged,  and  blundered.  What  he  had  said 
clearly  and  accurately,  they  said  over  again,  sometimes  in  his 
words,  and  sometimes  in  their  own.  Not  to  incur  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  they  smirched  the  faces  of  these  stolen  children,  and 
dressed  them  up  in  rags  found  by  the  wayside. 

The  latest  offender  of  this  class  is  Mr.  Bernays,  in  a  work 
entitled  the  Science  of  Home  Life,  which  we  learn  with  surprise 
is  based  on  the  third  edition  of  his  Household  Chemistry.  It  is  a 
very  bad  book ;  yet,  because  it  contains  much  useful  information 
on  topics  of  general  interest  —  heat,  the  atmosphere,  coal,  soap, 
water,  glass,  china,  metals,  fermented  liquors  and  food  —  it  has 
found  readers  for  two  editions,  and  will  probably  find  readers  for  a 
third.  In  saying  that  it  is  a  bad  book,  we  by  no  means,  intimate 
that  the  information  it  contains  is  not  useful,  and  for  the  most 
part  accurate.  In  these  days  of  encyclopaedias  and  scientific  trea¬ 
tises,  it  must  be  a  very  clumsy  pair  of  scissors  that  could  not  snip 
out  an  immense  mass  of  useful  information;  and  although  it  is 
rather  hard  upon  those  who  have  successfully  written  on  these 
subjects,  that  numberless  scissors  should  be  employed  in  snipping 
out  their  paragraphs,  and  selling  them  again  under  attractive 
titles,  still  the  reading  public  troubles  itself  little  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  material  set  before  it,  and  if  a  book  contains  facts  of 
interest,  there  are  readers  to  purchase  it.  Our  complaint  is,  that 
writers  too  often  content  themselves  with  compiling,  instead  of 
illustrating  and  expounding.  Pretending  to  popularize  Science, 
they  collect  together  a  mass  of  undigested  material,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  digest  it  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Bernays  naively  tells  us  that  “the  titles  of  the  several 
chapters  are  imitated  from  Professor  Liebig’s  Chemistry  of  Food ; 
for,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I  first  thought  of  lectures  under  such 
titles  after  reading  that  beautiful  work.”  Three  things  are  notice¬ 
able  in  this  sentence  —  first,  that  we  are  led  to  believe  only  the 
titles  are  imitated ;  secondly,  that  there  is  no  “  beautiful  work  ”  at 
all  by  Professor  Liebig  bearing  that  title,  wThich  renders  com¬ 
parison  between  Mr.  Bernays  and  his  predecessor  difficult;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  reading  of  this  beautiful  work  fired  the  ambition 
of  Mr.  Bernays,  and  made  him  clutch  the  scissors.  Not  that  he 
has  confined  himself  to  snippings  from  Liebig.  He  has  “  naturally 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  contempo¬ 
raries,”  and  he  candidly  adds,  “I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
use  of  the  very  words  of  others,  if  I  thought  I  could  gain  nothing 
in  precision  and  clearness  by  employing  expressions  of  my  own.” 
We  beg  him  to  understand  that  our  objection  is  in  no  sense 
founded  on  the  fact  that  he  has  been  indebted  to  others,  and  even 
used  their  words,  but  that  he  has  added  nothing  (except  an  occa¬ 
sional  error)  of  his  own.  He  has  copied,  and  not  reproduced,  the 
work  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  has  not  illu¬ 
mined  it.  He  has  not  even  given  it  a  systematic  form.  Any  one 
consulting  the  several  chapters  of  the  book,  as  they  would  consult 
an  encyclopaedia,  will  find  in  it  much  accurate  information,  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  plain  dull  style.  But  no  one  will  gain  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  —  no  one  will  be  strengthened  by  the  book. 

As  it  was  Liebig’s  “beautiful  work”  on  Food  which  inspired 
the  present  volume,  let  us  turn  to  what  Mr.  Bernays  has  to  say  on 
this  topic : — 

The  natural  conditions  of  life  are  again  of  two  kinds  :  material,  including 
those  substances  which,  being  derived  from  the  external  world,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  our  bodies,  viz.,  food,  water,  and  oxygen  ;  and  dynamical,  or 
the  forces  necessary  to  bring  into  play  the  vital  activity,  which  also  are 
three, — heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The  difference  between  these  two  classes 
is  well  marked,  and  is  worthy  of  observation.  For  the  influence  of  the  former 
on  the  vital  activity  is  limited,  and  cannot  be  heightened  by  any  mere 
increase  of  the  supply.  For  example,  the  amount  of  food  taken  cannot, 
cceteris  paribus,  affect  the  activity  of  the  vital  power.  An  excess  may  accu¬ 
mulate,  as  fat,  or  may  be  got  rid  of  in  various  ways,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
organism,  but  it  cannot  add  force  to  any  of  the  organs. 

Physiologists  will  learn,  with  no  little  surprise,  that  the  amount 
of  food  cannot  affect  the  activity  of  the  vital  power ;  and  they  will 
ask  ivhence  Mr.  Bernays  supposes  the  power  to  be  derived,  if  not 
from  the  tissues  made  up  from  the  food  ? 

Very  different  is  it  with  what  we  have  called  the  dynamical  conditions. 
They  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  vital  activity,  which  is  increased  by  their 
energetic  operation  and  vice  versa :  so  that  they  create  and  regulate  the 
demand  for  the  material  supplies.  The  distinction  may  be  rendered  more 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader  by  comparing  the  body  to  a  steam-engine. 
The  food  of  the  steam-engine  is  water,  —  the  force  which  enables  the  water  to 
set  it  in  motion  is  heat.  No  increase  of  water  in  the  boiler  will  raise  the 
rower  of  the  engine,  but  an  augmentation  of  the  heat  will  do  so  at  once, 


by  consuming,  and  calling  for,  more  of  the  engine’s  food,  —  in  other  words 
more  water. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  beat  and  electricity  are  “forces” 
quite  independent  of  the  food  and  tissues  P  It  would  seem  so 
from  the  illustration  by  which  Mr.  Bernays  hopes  to  render  himself 
“  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.”  He  calls  water  the  food  of  the 
steam-engine,  whereas  water  is  not  more  the  food  than  coal  is ; 
and  the  “  heat  ”  which  is  the  force  corresponding  to  vital  activity, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the  coal. 

Not  less  surprising  is  his  account  of  salt  as  an  antiseptic  : — 

Antiseptics  are  substances  which,  entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
an  organic  body,  so  change  its  nature  that  it  is  no  longer  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  external  influences  ;  in  other  words,  they  prevent  its  decomposition. 
Such  a  substance  is  salt :  which  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  meat,  for 
example,  by  combining  with  its  albumen. 

One  who  undertakes  to  write  popular  science  might  sur-ly  have 
known  that  the  action  of  salt  is  not  upon  the  albumen  of  the  meat, 
but  upon  the  fluids  contained  in  the  meat ;  and  that  it  is  by  with¬ 
drawing  this  moisture,  that  salt  prevents  decomposition.  But  it 
is  needless  to  cite  examples  of  incompetence  in  a  writer  who  has 
really  no  pretensions  to  rank  above  the  many  compilers  of  undi¬ 
gested  science.  AVe  have  only  thought  it  worth  while  to  protest 
against  the  whole  class ;  and  to  point  out  to  future  aspirants  the 
necessity  of  maturely  considering,  before  rushing  into  print, 
whether  they  have  anything  to  add  to  existing  works,  either  in  the 
way  of  discovery,  criticism,  systematic  exposition,  or  popular  inter¬ 
pretation.  If  not,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  existing 
works  in  possession  of  the  field. 


CONSTANCE  MOKDAUNT.* 

HIS  novel  must  certainly  be  the  production  of  a  prentice,  and 
perhaps  of  a  female  hand.  There  are  not  many  of  the  usual 
characteristics  of  a  novel  to  be  found  in  it,  and  there  are  other 
characteristics,  which  may  be  found  in  some  books  to  be  sure,  but 
not  often  in  successful  novels.  In  fact,  the  author  has  evidently  not 
quite  made  up  his  mind  as  tt>  the  final  cause  of  a  novel.  Sometimes 
instruction  appears  to  be  the  goal  towards  which  he  is  tending  — 
sometimes  he  relents  sufficiently  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
more  ordinary  purpose  of  amusement.  The  result  is  unfortunate, 
in  that  neither  class  of  readers  is  likely  to  be  entirely  satisfied. 
Those  who  simply  wish  to  be  amused  will  find  that  a  considerable 
number  of  pages  must  be  turned  over  before  they  find  anything  to 
amuse  them ;  and  those  who  are  inspired  with  the  more  laudable 
taste  for  instruction  will  be  tantalised  by  the  instruction  being 
proffered  to  them  in  small  fragments  only,  and  at  capricious 
intervals.  On  the  wdiole,  it  is  perhaps  best,  before  beginning  a 
composition,  to  determine  once  for  all  what  its  precise  object  and 
aim  shall  be,  and  then,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  to  do  one’s  best 
to  attain  that  object.  Supposing  even  that  the  selection  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  it  will  be  hard  indeed  if  some  readers  cannot  be  found  to 
whom  it  will  appear  satisfactory ;  and,  meanwhile,  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  cry  of  disappointment  being  raised  by  those  luckless 
victims  who  have  been  beguiled  into  literature  by  hopes  which 
prove  to  be  without  foundation.  Constance  Mordaunt  is  a  novel 
in  two  volumes,  and  describes  the  early  career  of  a  young  lady  who 
divides  her  life  fairly  enough  between  St.  Vincent  —  which  is  the 
scene  of  her  birth  and  marriage  —  and  England,  where  she  is 
educated  and  eventually  settled.  The  author  clearly  has  it  in 
view  not  only  to  exhibit  to  us  the  changeful  features  of  a  heroine’s 
career,  but  to  impart  also  many  interesting  facts  regarding  life 
and  society  as  they  were  to  be  found  either  in  the  Windward  or  in 
the  British  Islands.  He  is  for  beguiling  us  into  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  seduces  us  unawares  into  the  jury -box.  Geography, 
botany,  facts  of  history,  and  the  manners  of  periods  and  peoples, 
are  introduced  within  the  portals  of  the  unwary  mind  under  cover 
of  the  romantic  fortunes  of  the  heroine.  On  rising  from  the  second 
volume,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  some  respects  the  better  for  our 
employment.  The  life  and  fortunes  of  Miss  Mordaunt  have  been  an 
illusion  no  doubt,  and  like  an  illusion  they  probably  flit  from  our 
memory,  but  Ave  know  something  more  than  we  knew  before.  We 
know  what  sort  of  society  existed  at  a  certain  time  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent  —  hoAvthe  negroes  conversed  with  each  other  and  Avith 
their  respective  masters — Avhat  the  local  features  of  the  island 
were,  and  the  nature  of  its  productions — the  system  of  young 
ladies’  schools  as  conducted  previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
and  its  superiority  in  many  respects  to  the  system  of  our  own  days. 
We  know  all  these  things,  or  at  least  we  accept  them  on  the 
author’s  xvord,  and  we  cannot  say  that  Ave  are  the  worse  for 
knowing  them;  but  what  if  they  were  hardly  worth  knoAving ? 
We  refrain,  however,  from  pressing  this  alternative,  and  only  put 
the  other.  Was  it  well  done  to  cram  us  with  all  this  information 
under  the  pleasant  pretext  of  narrating  the  private  history  of 
Miss  C.  Mordaunt?  To  envelope  a  powder  in  jam  is  veiy  well 
on  the  hypothesis  that  a  powder  is  necessary,  but  then  necessity  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  justify  the  maternal  conscience  in  its 
deceit.  There  Avas  one  contrivance,  indeed,  by  which  the  author 
might  haA'e  fulfilled  his  mission  and  effected  both  objects  at  once. 
The  novel  was  to  be  in  two  volumes,  and  its  writer  had  two  points 
in  view.  Why  should  not  one  volume  have  been  devoted  to  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  other  to  amusement  ?  The  business  part  might 
have  been  done  first,  and  the  pleasure  part  afterwards.  Then  the 
two  volumes  Avould  have  been  filled ;  the  double  aspirations  of 
the  author  Avould  have  been  satisfied ;  the  gentlemen  might  have 
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studied  the  first  volume,  and  the  ladies  the  second,  or  vice  versa, 
according  as  the  sexes  are  distinct  in  taste.  The  author  has 
neglected  this  obvious  device,  and  the  novel  remains  open  to 
the  objection  which  we  have  drawn.  Instruction  is  very  well, 
only  we  can  perhaps  do  without  it  when  we  sit  down  to  read  a 
novel.  Few  things  are  more  agreeable  than  amusement,  only  it 
ceases  to  be  amusing  if  it  insists  upon  instructing  at  the  same 
time. 

He  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  given  book  would  do 
well  not  to  omit  the  introduction  to  it,  if  such  there  be.  The  in¬ 
troduction  is  often  like  the  postscript  of  a  lady’s  letter,  and  contains 
the  essence  of  what  was  to  be  said.  At  the  least  it  has  served  to 
arrange  the  writer’s  ideas,  and  probably  represents  his  views  and 
objects  in  the  most  condensed  form  possible.  The  introduction  to 
Constance  Mordaunt  tells  us  that  “  the  history  of  her  early  life  and 
subsequent  trials  was  communicated  to  the  author  by  that  lady 
herself,”  and  that  she  furnished  him  at  the  same  time  with  certain 
documentary  evidence.  Perhaps  an  author  is  never  wise  to  claim 
credit  for  veracity  in  his  compositions.  Accidentally,  a  story  may 
be  as  veracious  as  possible,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  unwise  to 
insist  on  its  being  believed.  A  story,  regarded  only  as  a  fiction, 
commonly  meets  with  gentle  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  reader ; 
but  directly  its  veracity  is  insisted  on,  it  is  regarded  from  another 
point  of  view.  Supposing  that  its  details  are  unable  to  bear  the 
microscope  which  the  assertion  of  their  veracity  is  sure  to  direct 
upon  them,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  author  ?  Even  if  they 
bear  the  minutest  scrutiny,  it  is  questionable  at  the  last  whether 
anything  has  been  gained  by  disturbing  the  good-humoured 
serenity  of  mind  with  which  a'  reader  addresses  himself  to  the 
perusal  of  an  unpretending  fiction.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  interest  is  heightened  by  our  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  the 
characters  introduced.  Interest  is  heightened  or  depressed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author’s  skill  in  surrounding  his  personages  with  the 
atmosphere  of  real  life,  but  in  no  other  way.  Of  course  it  is 
different  where  the  characters  represent  well-known  individuals 
who  are  not  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time  as  performers  in  the 
drama  of  the  world.  No  doubt  the  novel  of  Quentin  Durward 
gains  in  interest  from  the  fact  that  Louis  XI.  was  a  real  character. 
But  that  interest  would  not  have  been  increased  by  Sir  W.  Scott 
telling  us  that  Quentin  Durward  was  as  real  a  personage  as  Louis 
XI.  So  in  this  case,  the  interest  of  the  story  rises  or  sinks  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author’s  skill  in  painting  the  portrait  of  his  heroine  in 
life-like  colours ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  increased  by  his  introductory 
assertion  of  her  existence.  Of  course  we  are  not  sprinkling  doubt 
on  the  asserted  facts.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  in  the  novel 
for  supposing  the  author’s  memory  to  have  betrayed  him.  By  all 
means  let  Constance  Mordaunt  have  lived — if  possible,  let  her  even 
be  alive  at  this  moment ;  only  she  had  much  better  have  been  a 
fiction.  What  we  lay  stress  on  is  the  imprudence  of  authors  who 
mistake  the  true  source  of  interest,  and  loudly  clamour  for  belief  in 
their  veracity  where  anything  but  admiration  for  their  skill  should  be 
considered  beside  the  point.  Constance  flourished,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  before  and  about  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  chronology  admits  of  her  having 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  personal  conversation  with  the  present 
compiler  of  her  life.  The  introduction  goes  on  to  say  that,  “  in 
committing  to  paper  the  events  of  so  eventful  a  life,  the  author 
has  been  tempted  to  enliven  it  with  descriptions  of  manners  and 
customs  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Archipelago  in 
bygone  days.”  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  from  what 
source  the  gifted  author  derived  his  information  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  forgotten  times.  It  is  improbable 
that  he  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  them  in  his  own 
person ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  development  of  modem  science,  the 
life  of  man  is  a  limited  quantity.  And  if  Miss  Mordaunt  herself 
communicated  them  in  her  advanced  days,  her  memory  must  have 
been  singularly  fresh  and  addicted  to  detail.  We  have,  of  course, 
no  means  of  verifying  this  information,  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  it  seems  very  natural  and  probable,  and  it  is  certainly  well 
conveyed.  Life  under  its  every-day  conditions  in  St.  Vincent  is 
described  with  a  ready  and  pleasant  pen,  and  the  strength  of  the 
author  lies  far  more  in  these  descriptions  than  in  the  development 
of  the  story  or  in  the  narrative  of  facts.  The  scenery  is  well  and 
accurately  painted,  if  accuracy  may  be  inferred  from  minuteness 
and  harmony  of  detail.  The  relations  between  slave  and  master 
look  as  if  they  had  been  contemplated  too  entirely  from  the 
optimist  point  of  view,  and  as  if  a  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  might  have 
had  something  to  say  on  the  other  side.  But  here,  again,  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating  the  worth  of  the  author’s  evidence, 
and  meanwhile  it  is  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  believe  that  it  was 
all  as  he  says.  He  makes  a  slip,  however,  on  one  occasion,  in  our 
judgment.  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  a  slave-owner,  whose  conscience  con¬ 
sents  to  retain  existing  slaves  on  his  estate,  but  objects  to  importing 
new  ones  by  purchase.  He  is  prevailed  on,  however,  to  purchase 
a  fresh  gang,  and  he  brings  them  home.  In  a  subsequent  conver¬ 
sation  with  his  wife,  he  reflects  on  the  wrongs  of  one  particular 
slave,  and  "turns  away  his  head  to  hide  a  starting  tear.”  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  our  author  has  accepted  this  fact  on  inade¬ 
quate  testimony,  and  has  not  made  sufficient  use  of  the  canons  of 
circumstantial  evidence  in  examining  it. 

The  story  of  the  novel  is  so  short  that  perhaps  little  injury  will 
be  done  to  the  author  by  giving  it  in  outline.  The  writer  is  far 
from  obeying  the  ILoratian  precept  of  plunging  at  once  in  medias 
res.  Great  part  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  relations 
and  tete-a-tete  conversations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt.  Con¬ 
stance  at  length  appears  on  the  stage,  preceded  by  a  cousin,  who 


is  equally  admirable  with  herself,  and  who  is  only  not  as  much 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  because  she  is  unlucky  enough  to  marry 
earlier  in  its  course.  The  two  cousins  are  sent  home  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  an  English  boarding-school,  and  transmitted  to  St. 
Vincent  at  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Mordaunt.  The  cousin 
marries  almost  immediately,  and  is  certainly  dealt  with  by  the 
author  far  more  indulgently  than  the  real  heroine.  The  French 
then  take  the  island,  and  inundate  the  insular  society  with  the 
attractive  heroes  of  their  first  great  revolution.  The  author 
naively  confesses  to  having  placed  this  historical  fact  “  at  a  later 
date  than  that  on  which  it  actually  took  place” — a  liberty  which 
we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  forgive,  since  it  appears  that  it 
was  necessary  to  his  story,  and  the  heroine  found  a  difficulty  in 
marrying  without  it.  A  French  officer,  De  Belcourt,  of  handsome 
exterior  but  of  most  indifferent  morals,  falls  in  love  with  Con¬ 
stance,  and  marries  her  out  of  hand.  After  a  few  months  of  her 
society  he  leaves  the  island  and  returns  to  Paris.  The  only 
information  his  wife  receives  of  him  is  contained  in  an  Act  of 
Divorce,  which  he  kindly  forwards,  and  for  obtaining  which  the 
irregularities  of  the  Revolution  present  the  author  with  a  natural 
opportunity.  Meanwhile,  the  reader  discovers  that  Constance  had 
never  really  loved  her  husband  with  more  than  a  passing  tendressc. 
Presently,  the  real  Pygmalion  appears  in  the  person  of  a  more 
legitimate  suitor  of  English  birth,  Arthur  Fanshawe,  also  a 
gentleman  of  captivating  exterior,  and  happily  of  very  superior 
character.  Of  course  no  novelist  could  permit  his  heroine  to  marry 
again  simply  on  the  strength  of  a  French  bill  of  divorce,  and 
Constance  is  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty,  considering 
the  impending  termination  of  the  book.  She  opportunely  hears, 
however,  of  De  Belcourt’s  death,  and  marries  Mr.  Fanshawe,  just 
in  time  to  be  conducted  to  England  and  warmly  welcomed  by  an 
amiable  mother-in-law.  The  novel  concludes  by  declining  to  give 
any  details  of  a  felicity  the  certainty  and  fulness  of  which  must 
be  obvious  to  the  dullest  elf  that  ever  read  Sir  W.  Scott’s 
Marmion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  slight  sketch  that  the  story,  as  a  story, 
is  perhaps  flimsy.  It  is,  in  fact,  without  any  pretensions  except 
as  a  vehicle  for  imparting  useful  information.  Judged  from  this 
oint  of  view,  it  enables  us  to  congratulate  the  author  on  his  not 
eing  entirely  unsuccessful,  without  at  the  same  time  inspiring  us 
with  an  ardent  thirst  for  another  draught  from  the  same  fountain. 
If  he  has  any  other  islands  to  describe,  in  the  Western  Archipelago 
or  elsewhere,  we  can  afford  to  saimter  through  another  novel, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  conditions  which  we  ventured  to  lay 
down  above ;  but  in  our  opinion  he  has  exhausted  the  subject  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  perhaps  the  subject  of  English  ladies’  schools 
also.  It  is  astonishing,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  with  what 
enthusiasm  this  latter  institution  is  described.  Mrs.  Everett 
lotyiitur :  — 

It ’s  a  world  in  miniature,  where  the  virtues  and  failings  of  female  nature 
are  brought  out,  and  at  an  age  when  they  may  be  either  strengthened  or 
corrected,  as  need  be.  In  these  juvenile  republics  every  one  finds  their  level. 
It  matters  nothing  a  girl  being  noble,  rich,  or  even  talented  ;  the  chief  dis¬ 
tinction  —  in  fact,  the  only  one  —  universally  acknowledged  is  that  conferred 
by  superior  amiability  of  temper,  character,  and  conduct.  The  young  are 
extremely  quicksighted.  On  detection  of  a  fault,  exposure  and  punishment 
follow  at  the  heels  of  each  other,  and  the  offender  undergoes  the  severest  of 
all  punishments  to  the  young  and  vivacious  —  she  is  sent  to  Coventry  ! 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Mordaunt,  “  confess  ;  did  the  girls  not  talk  a  great 
deal  about  sweethearts  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  my  knowledge,”  answered  Mrs.  Everett,  laughing  heartily,  “  and 
had  they  done  so  it  would  have  been  but  unmeaning  babble.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  bear  tliis  satisfactory  account  of  an  institution 
wliicfi  Miss  Bronte  had  not  prepared  us  to  find  so  unexceptionable. 
Only,  after  reading  this  eulogium,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  Constance  and  her  cousin  expressing  disappointment  at  the 
personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  when  he  comes  to  visit  them 
after  a  long  separation : — 

Laura  confessed  with  her  usual  frankness  that  she  had  figured  to  herself 
“  uncle  a  handsome  young  man  ;  ”  and  Constance  thought  “  papa  had  been 
quite  another  sort  of  person.” 

The  negroes  depicted  in  this  novel  are  amiable  and  delightful 
characters,  but  perhaps  their  language,  as  reproduced  by  the 
author,  is  not  always  intelligible.  We  present  the  following  to 
Mr.  Max  hi  filler  as  a  suggestive,  though  perplexing,  illustration  for 
the  next  edition  of  his  Science  of  Language :  — 

“  Eh  !  eh  !  now  tell  me  how  dem  pickney  buckra  do,  for  find  ’pa  !  for  go 
na  bay  ?  Wha  cany  you  na  bay  ?  Who  you  been  hab  deh  ?  Wha  you 
been  da  go  do  deh  ?  ” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

N  his  suggestive  work  on  the  history  of  novel-writing  in  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity,  M.  A.  Chassang  had  already  mentioned  the 
celebrated  philosopher  Philostratus,  and  the  biography  or  pseudo- 
biography  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  which  bears  his  name.  He  now 
considers  separately  that  curious  composition  *,  and  makes  it  the 
subject  of  a  volume  likely  to  interest  two  classes  of  readers  — 
namely,  those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  the  development  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  those  who  want  merely 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  literary  monuments  of  Greece. 
M.  Chassang  begins  by  an  introduction  in  which  he  briefly  discusses 
the  works  of  Philostratus,  and  the  character  of  his  hero.  At 
a  time  when  Christianity  was  still  the  religion  of  the  mi¬ 
nority,  and  when  the  mysticism  of  Eastern  philosophers,  the 
polished  taste  of  the  last  Platonists,  and  the  powerful  political 

*  Apollonius  de  Tyane,  sa  Vie,  §'c.  Par  Philostrate.  Traduit  du  grec 
par  A-  Chassang.  Paris :  Didier. 
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organization  of  the  Roman  empire  had  combined  together  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  the  new  faith,  Apollonius  Tyaneus 
appeared  during  a  short  space  as  a  dangerous  adversary,  and 
his  name  was  the  watchword  of  those  who  aimed  at  recon¬ 
structing  the  edifice  of  spiritualism  upon  another  basis  than 
that  of  the  Gospel.  Although  he  has  long  since  sunk  to  a  far 
humbler  position,  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  study  even  such  a  book 
as  the  biography  which  Philostratus  has  left  us ;  for  we  find  in  it 
an  evidence  of  that  love  of  the  marvellous  which  has  always  been 
a  leading  feature  of  the  human  character,  and  we  see  how  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Christianity  manifested  itself  amongst  the  erudite  portions 
of  the  heathen  world.  M.  Chassang  has  added  to  his  work  a 
variety  of  very  valuable  notes,  besides  a  carefully  prepared  analyti¬ 
cal  index,  which  is  of  great  assistance  in  books  of  this  description. 

M.  Amedee  Thierry  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  friends, 
detached  from  his  llistoire  de  la  Gaule  sous  V Administration 
Romaine ,  the  preface  in  which  he  stated  bis  views  on  the  action  of 
Rome  as  a  civilizing  power.  Recast,  revised,  very  nearly  re¬ 
written,  and  certainly  much  enlarged,  this  preface  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  distinct  work.*  The  importance  of  the  ideas  it  embodies 
amply  justifies  the  course  which  the  author  has  been  led  to 
adopt;  and  it  was  better  not  to  leave  as  a  mere  appendage  to 
another  work  an  essay  containing  new  and  interesting  views  on 
the  policy  and  government  of- Rome  —  an  essay  which,  in  fact, 
challenges  comparison  with  Montesquieu’s  well-known  book.  The 
volume  we  are  now  noticing  deserves  a  separate .  appreciation, 
and  all  we  can  do  here  is  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  conclusion 
forming  the  resume  of  M.  Amedee  Thierry’s  ideas  on  the  para¬ 
mount  character  of  Roman  civilization.  The  learned  author  is, 
we  believe,  mistaken  on  a  few  salient  points,  as  when  he  con¬ 
tends  for  the  universality  of  the  institutions  and  principles  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  condition  of  modern 
Europe  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  reverse  is  rather  the  case. 

A  complete  history  of  French  mediaeval  literature  is  still  a 
desideratum,  but  every  day  brings  forth  new  materials  for  the 
work,  and,  with  the  mass  of  information  which  we  possess  already, 
we  wonder  that  no  attempt  should  have  yet  been  made  to  accom¬ 
plish  for  the  pre-Renaissance  period  what  M.  Nisard,  to  name  only 
one  writer,  has  done  for  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Few  men  are 
better  qualified  than  M.  Moland  to  undertake  such  a  task.  He 
prefers,  however,  the  duty  of  digging  from  the  quarry  the  rough 
treasures  which  it  contains  to  that  of  constructing  the  edifice 
itself ;  and  his  volume,  entitled  Origines  Litteraires  de  la  France  f, 
is  an  inexhaustible  repertoire  of  trustworthy  details  on  the  ro¬ 
mances,  the  miracle-plays,  and  the  sermons  which  amused  or 
edified  our  forefathers  during  the  space  comprised  between  the 
tenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  As  an  evidence  of  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
manner  of  estimating  mediaeval  literature,  it  is  curious  to  conjpare 
iM.  Daunou’s  critical  sketches,  contributed  to  the  llistoire  Litter aire 
de  la  France,  with  the  impartial  and  soberly  written  reflections  of 
M.  Moland.  Worshipping  exclusively  the  grand  si'eele,  considering 
that  there  is  nothing  beyond  Racine  and  Boileau,  M.  Daunou 
evidently  feels  quite  out  of  his  element  amidst  the  troubadours 
and  the  trouveres.  The  subtleties  of  scholastic  doctors  have  no 
charm  for  him ;  the  Sirventes  or  Fabliaux  scarcely  obtain  a  men¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the  long  list  of  obscure  authors  which  swells 
the  quartos  of  the  Benedictine  compilation,  he  feels  inclined  to 
exclaim,  like  Didier,  the  Lombard  king,  when  he  saw  the  long 
array  of  Charlemagne’s  army,  “ lieu!  forum!  quot  forum!"  M. 
Moland  is  less  prejudiced.  Mixed  with  all  this  iron  he  sees  many 
a  gold  nugget,  and  he  applies  Lis  energies  to  the  separating  of  the 
precious  metal  from  the  ruder  mass  which  nearly  conceals  it.  The 
Origines  Litteraires  contain,  amongst  other  interesting  essays,  a 
chapter  on  the  romantic  cycle  of  the  Saint-Graal,  one  on  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  Maurice  de  Sully,  and  a  remarkable  disquisition  in  which 
the  author  compares  some  of  the  well-known  mythological  narra¬ 
tives  of  antiquity  with  the  metrical  imitations  attempted  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Jean  de  Meung.  An  appendix  of  twelve  extracts 
from  unpublished  MSS.,  or  works  of  rare  occurrence,  illustrates  M. 
Moland’s  arguments,  and  serves  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
whole  range  of  French  mediaeval  lore. 

George  Sand’s  Impressions  Litteraires  %  and  her  Autour  de  la 
Table  §  complete,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  already  voluminous 
collection  of  this  lady’s  works.  It  is  impossible  that  so  eminent  a 
writer  should  not,  even  in  her  most  trifling  melanges,  produce 
something  worth  reading.  The  two  volumes  now  before  us  are 
quite  entitled  to  the  praise  which  the  editor’s  advertisement 
bestows  upon  them.  They  contain  the  eloquent  Lettres  a  Marcie, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  out  of  print,  a  few  sketches  of 
Balzac,  Delatouche,  and  other  contemporary  novelists,  a  series  of 
prefaces  written  by  the  author  for  the  revised  edition  of  her  tales, 
and  a  variety  of  other  fragments  of  the  same  description,  originally 
published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  or  the  Revue  Inde- 
poidante.  The  apologies  which  George  Sand  gives  for  her  earlier 
productions,  such  as  Lelia,  Valoitine,  and  Indiana,  deserve  to  be 
read  as  pieces  justificatives  for  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  remind  us  of  the  sensation  caused  by  these  famous 
novels  when  they  first  appeared ;  and  as  we  compare  what  our 
impressions  were  then  with  the  results  of  a  second  and  more 
careful  perusal,  we  see  a  further  proof  that,  in  the  case  of  many 
works  of  imagination,  popularity  arises  as  much  from  the  circum¬ 

*  Tableau  de  l' Empire  Romain.  Par  M.  Amedee  Thierry.  Paris  :  Didier. 

+  Origines  LiHeraires  de  la  France.  Par  Louis  Moland.  Paris  :  Didier. 

t  Impressions  Litteraires.  Par  George  Sand.  Paris  :  Jung-Treuttel. 

:•  jy.:do,ruf.  ,U  Table.  Par  George  Sand.  Paris:  Jung-Treuttel. 


stances  amidst  which  they  were  published  as  from  the  merit  of  the 
works  themselves. 

If  the  first  compositions  of  George  Sand  may,  strictly  speaking,  be 
considered  as  social  or  political  pamphlets,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  most  of  the  books  of  travel  published  at  the  present  day  are 
amusing  sketches  in  which  fancy  has  at  least  as  great  a  share  as  sober 
truth.  M.  Lucien  Biart  describes  the  marvels  of  Mexican  society 
and  the  peculiarities  of  an  enervating  climate ;  but  how  can  we  be 
brought  to  believe,  in  spite  of  his  assertions,  that  he  has  not  drawn 
upon  the  resources  of  a  fertile  imagination  for,  at  all  events,  some 
of  the  stirring  episodes  which  his  account  of  La  Terre  Chaude 
contains  ?  *  The  campaign  of  General  de  Lorencez  will  assuredly 
give  to  M.  Lucien  Biart’s  volume  the  character  of  an  ouvrage  cle 
circonstance ;  and  perhaps  for  the  same  cause  M.  Xavier  Eyma’s 
La  Vie  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde  \  may  reckon  upon  a  large  number  of 
readers.  For  those  fond  of  more  adventurous  expeditions,  we  have  a 
duodecimo  bearing  the  well-known  name  of  J ules  Gerard.  \  Is  it  not 
astonishing,  exclaims  the  lion-slayer,  that  sportsmen  should  waste 
powder  and  shot  in  knocking  down  grouse,  deer,  and  wild  ducks, 
when,  at  a  little  expense,  they  can,  throughout  the  Himalayan 
steppes,  secure  the  greatest  variety  of  game,  besides  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  ranging  over  a  country  relatively  unknown?  M.  Jules 
Gerard’s  book  is  quite  calculated  to  bring  into  life  a  Himalayan 
club  as  a  rival  to  the  one  over  which  Mr.  Galton  presides ;  and  the 
concluding  chapter,  written  for  sportsmen  of  the  Briggs  calibre, 
supplies  every  possible  detail  on  rifles,  guns,  and  other,  items 
belonging  to  the  necessary  habiliment  of  modern  Nimrods. 

The  Voyage  a  Madagascar  §  is  a  translation  from  Madame  Ida 
Pfeiffer’s  work,  and  therefore  does  not  fall  exactly  within  our 
province.  We  may,  however,  notice  it  here,  both  on  accoimt  of 
the  merits  of  the  translation,  and  also  because  the  French  editor, 
M.  Francis  Riaux,  has  prefixed  to  the  volume  an  excellent  histo¬ 
rical  notice  about  Madagascar,  more  especially  with  respect  to  the 
late  events  which  have  taken  place  there.  Matter  of  fact  prevails 
almost  exclusively  in  Madame  Pfeiffer’s  narratives. 

M.  Francis  Wey  adds  to  the  qualities  of  a  traveller  those  of  a 
moralist;  and  the  piquant  reflections  suggested  to  him  by  the 
scenes  and  characters  that  come  under  his  notice  remind  us  often 
of  the  happiest  critiques  of  Montesquieu  and  Duclos.  The  idea 
of  making  an  Englishman,  Dick  Moon,  express  his  opinion  on 
French  manners  and  French  institutions,  is  a  very  happy  one,  as  it 
enables  the  author  to  give  utterance  to  certain  home  truths  which 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  so  readily  accepted.  Dick  Moon  cn 
France  ||  is  a  book  written  with  unusual  talent,  and  we  recommend 
it  most  cordially  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

In  order  to  complete  our  sketch  of  works  on  travels  published 
during  the  last  month,  we  must  not  forget  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  famous  Guides- Joanne,  in  the  shape  of  M.  Louis 
Piesse’s  hand-book  for  Algeria  H ,  nor  M.  Elisee  Reclus’  Londres 
lllustre  —  a  compact  and  portable  volume,  illustrated  with  maps, 
woodcuts,  tables,  plans,  and  all  the  other  accessories  indispensable 
to  the  French  Dick  Moons  who  are  now  crowding  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Brompton.** * * * § ** 

With  M.  Biot  we  pass  at  once  into  quite  a  different  atmosphere. 
The  Essays  which  comprise  the  Etudes  sur  V Astronomic  Indienne 
ct  Chinoise  ft  were  published  in  the  Joutrnal  des  Savants.  They  are 
reviews  of  different  books  on  astronomical  subjects,  preceded  by  an 
introduction  which  points  out  the  twofold  use  of  such  inquiries. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  curious  to  search  the  records  of  antiquity 
for.  observations  and  calculations  drawn  up  by  mathematicians, 
and  which,  compared  -with  the  results  obtained  in  modern  times, 
may  serve  to  correct  those  results  or  to  verify  their  accuracy.  The 
philosophy  of  history  is.  further  illustrated  through,  the  investi¬ 
gations  to  which  we  allude.  As  M.  Biot  aptly  remarks,  the 
character  of  the  various  nations  of  antiquity,  their  religious  creed, 
their  views  of  nature  and  of  mankind,  exhibit  themselves  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  the  methods  which  their  learned  men  employed  for  the 
study  of  astronomical  phenomena;  and  the:  apparently  futile 
details  of  a  table  of  scientific  observations  will  sometimes  bring* 
out  in  its  true  light  the  moral  or  political  sympathies  of  a  whole 
community.  With  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Munk,  Stanislas 
Julien,  ahd  other  Oriental  scholars,  M.  Biot  has  succeeded  in 
explaining  very  fully  the  hitherto  obscure  question  of  astronomy 
amongst  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese ;  and  the  interest  attached 
to  this  volume  makes  us  the  more  regret  that  his  death  should 
have  deprived  the  Institute  of  France  of  so  valuable  a  member. 

Outrages  de  circonstance  still  abound,  and  the  affairs  both  of 
Italy  and  America  engross  as  much  as  ever  the  attention  of  poli¬ 
tical  writers.  In  publishing  a  free  translation  of  Signor  Farini’s 
Lo  Stato  RomanoXX,  Jules  Amigues  has  poiuted  out  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  terms  of  the  great  problem  at  present  discussed  on 

*  La  Terre  Chaude,  Scenes  de  Mmurs  Mexicaines.  Par  Lucien  BLart.  Paris: 
Jung-Treuttel. 

t  La  Vie  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde.  Par  Xavier  Eyma.  Paris :  Poulet- 
Malassis. 

X  Voyages  et  Chasses  dans  V Himalaya.  Par  Jules  Gerard.  Paris :  Michel 
Levy. 

§  Voyage  a  Madagascar.  Par  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer ;  traduit  de  l’Allc- 
mand.  Paris  and  London :  Hachette. 

||  Dick  Moon  en  France,  Journal  d'un  Anglais  a  Paris.  Par  Francis 
Wey.  Paris  and  London :  Hachette. 

If  Itineraire  Histnriquc  et  Descriptif  de  VAlgerie,  fyc.  Par  Louis  Piesse. 
Paris  and  London  :  Hachette. 

**  Londres  lllustre.  Par  Elisee  Reclus.  Paris  and  London :  Hachette. 

tt  Etudes  sur  V Astronomic  Indienne  ct  Chinoise.  Par  J.  B.  Biot.  Paris: 
Levy- 

H  EL  tat  Romain  depuis  1815  jusqu'a  nos  Jours.  Par  Jules  Amigues. 

Paris:  Dentu. 
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the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  He  has  aimed  particularly  at  pub¬ 
lishing  together  all  the  official  documents  and  State  papers  calcu¬ 
lated  to  illustrate  in  its  several  details  the  history  of  Italy  from  the 
year  1815,  and  he  has  connected  these  evidences  by  a  short  summary 
which  reproduces,  with  slight  modifications,  the  rest  of  Signor 
Farini’s  volume.  The  current  idea  of  a  political  rearrangement  of  the 
European  nations  forms  the  topic  of  Count  Terenzio  Mamiani’s 
work,  translated  into  French  by  M.  Leonce  Lehmann  *,  after  having 
been  placed  within  reach  of  the  English  public  through  the 
medium  of  a  version  printed  some  three  years  ago.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  speak  here  in  detail  of  so  well- 
known  a  volume.  We  shall  only  say  that  the  distinguished 
statesman  who  on  two  different  occasions  filled  the  important  post 
of  Minister  of  the  Papal  00111!;,  was  perhaps  the  best  qualified  to 
point  out.  the  defects  inherent  in  that  system,  and  to  show  the 
futility  of  imposing  upon  a  whole  community  a  government  which 
it  detests. 

Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  formerly  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  a  thorough  Liberal, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  most  uncompromising  Protestant.  In  his 
mind,  these  two  epithets  are  indissolubly  associated.  Ho  true 
Liberalism,  he  thinks,  can  exist  unless  it  is  leavened  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  no  code  of  doctrines  de¬ 
serves  to  be  called  Christian  which  encourages  oppression,  or  even 
merely  winks  at  it.  From  these  premises  M.  de  Gasparin  has  de¬ 
duced,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  views  expounded  in  his  new  book 
on  America.!  The  author  begins  by  asserting  that  the  true 
question  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  Southern  States  had  a  right 
to  secede,  and  whether  the  demands  of  President  Lincoln’s  Go¬ 
vernment  were  exaggerated  or  unfair.  Is  slavery  to  continue,  or 
is  it  doomed  ?  Are  the  traders  in  human  flesh  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  business  or  not  ?  M.  de  Gasparin  decides  for  the 
negative,  and  pleads  the  cause  of  abolition  with  abundant ; energy 
and  eloquence.  His  volume  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
the  second  being  specially  intended  as  a  comment  on  the  attitude 
of  the  English  Government,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  following 

Proposition:  —  England  is  unfair  when  it  visits  upon  President 
iincoln  and  his  Cabinet  the  impertinence,  the  animosity,  and 
the  ill-will  of  those  who  preceded  him  in  the  administration  of 
the  United  States. 

M.  Mortimer  Ternaux’s  second  volume  J  seems  almost  richer 
than  the  first  in  original  and  unpublished  documents  ; 
and  the  great  historical  event  which  these  documents  serve  to 
illustrate  —  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  famous  1  oth  of 
August  —  is  told  in  the  most  graphic  manner.  It  is  no  longer 
between  the  Royalists  and  the  Constitutionalists  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  King  hesitates,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  re¬ 
publican  members  of  the  Gironde.  Destitute  of  energy  except 
when  called  upon  to  suffer  personally,  allowing  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  events  and  exigencies  of  the  day,  Louis  XYI.  never 
made  up  his  mind  until  it  was  too  late ;  and  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux 
remarks  judiciously  that,  in  times  of  revolution,  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  course  is  not  to  provide  for  the  future;  “Events,”  he 
says,  “  generally  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  bold  against  the  timid, 
because  the  bold  prepare  events,  whilst  the  timid  have  to  submit 
to  them  (les  subissmt).”  His  want  of  decision  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  utter  anarchy  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  the  only  possible  explanation  we  can  give  of 
the  success  obtained  by  the  Revolutionists,  on  August  10.  For, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  even  amongst  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts  considered  as  the  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  King,  there 
was  very  little  inclination  to  begin  the  attack,  and  a  few  well- 
conceived  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists,-  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  leader,  would  have  probably  stopped 
'  at  once  the  efforts  of  Santerre  and  his  comrades.  The  odious 
character  of  Pethion,  the  undue  power  of  the  Olubs,  and  the 
true  origin  of  that  horde  of  cut-throats  known  by  the  name  of 
Les  Marseillais,  are  interestingly  explained  in.  this  curious  volume. 

Who  would  have  supposed  forty  years  ago  that  a  day  was  coming 
when  a  Frenchman  would  unhesitatingly  write  the  apology — we 
had  alniost  said  the  panegyric — of  William  Pitt — ce  Pitt;  .as  the 
members  of  the  Jacobin  Club  used  to  call  him!  And  'yet  "such  is 
the  case.§  By  way  of  preface  to  a  translation  of  Lord  Stanhope’s 
last  work,  M.  Guizot  has  given  a  very  good  estimate  both  of 
the  political  relation  in  which  England  stands  to  France,  and  also 
of  the  character  of  the  great  British  statesman.  He  conclu¬ 
sively  shows  that  Pitt  was  positively  opposed  to  a  war  with 
France,  and  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning  some  of  the  number¬ 
less  novela  and  tales  which  lie  accumulated  on  our  table.  For 
those  readers  who  prefer  M.  Feydeau’s  school,  there  is  La  Griffe 
Pose  || — that  is  to  say,  a  woman’s  paw,  red  with  the  blood  of  a 
man  whose  heart  it  lias  torn  to  pieces.  The  book  is  written  in 
the  most  pretentious  style,  and  the  only  match  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  heroine  is  the  silliness  of  the  hero.  If  anyone  prefers 
downright  romances  with  intricate  plots,  extraordinary  adven¬ 
tures,  and  highly-wrought  episodes,  let  him  turn  to  Les  Trabu- 


*  Des  Traites  de  1815 ,  et  d’un  nouveau  Droit  Eiiropten.  Par.  Terenzio 
Mamiani ;  traduit  par  Leonce  Lehmann.  Paris-:  Dentil. 

f  L’Amtrique  devant  V Europe ;  Principes  et  Interets.  Par  le  Comte 
Agenor  de  Gasparin.  Paris  :  Michel  Levy. 

%  Histoire  de  la  Tcrreur.  Par  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux.  Yol.  II.  Paris: 
Ldvy. 

§  William  Pitt  et  son  Temps.  Par  Lord  Stanhope.  Traduit  de  T Anglais. 
Precede  d'nne  Introduction.  Par  M. Guizot.  2  vols.  Paris:  Levy. 

H  La  Griffe  Hose.  Paris :  J  ung-Treuttel. 


cayres*,  ortoEUe  Berthet’s  Pete  da  Gevaudan.j-  ■  This,  last-named 
work  especially  betrays  the  hand  of  an  experienced  novelist ;  and, 
if  it  is  remarkable  neither  for  depth  of  observation  nor  for  origi¬ 
nality  of  thought,  it  is  at  any  rate  well  written,  and  the  plot  is 
very  artistically  constructed.  M.  Paul  Perret  has  described,  in 
Lame  Fortune\,  the  character  of  a  lady  who,  after  sacrificing 
most  generously  her  fortune  in  order  to  expiate  the  sins  of  ■ 
an  uncle  who  had  made  her  his  heiress,  finds  every  one  miscon¬ 
struing  her  purpose,  and  hating  her  for  the  disinterestedness  she 
has  so  nobly  proved.  The  petty  act  of  revenge  which  Madeleine 
is  guilty  of  spoils  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  and  is  extremely 
unnatural.  The  title-page  of  M.  Max  Valrey’s  new  volume  of 
tales  bears  a  most  piteous  exclamation  — Ces  Pauvres  Femm.es !  § 
These  “poor  dears”  are  two  in  number.  The  first,  Hermine, 
whom  we  have  already  met  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  is  a  simpleton  who  allows  herself  to  be  treated  in  the 
most  cruel  manner  by  her  family.  The  second,  Madame  de 
Lirvans,  dupes  everybody  by  her  hypocrisy,  and,  despite  - the 
scandal  of  a  disorderly  life,  she  is  considered  amongst  her  friends 
as  perfection  itself.  She  is  a  pauvre  femme  in  the  same  sense  as 
Tartufie  was  un  pauvre  homme. 


*  Les  Trabucayres.  Par  D.  Saint-Yves,  et  Octave  Fere.  Paris :  Jung- 
Treuttel. 

f  La  Bete  du  Gevaudan.  Par  Elie  Berthet.  Paris  and  London  :  Ilachettc. 
j  Dame  Fortune.  Par  Paul  Perret.  Paris :  Jung-Treuttel. 

§  Ces  Pauvres  Femmes.  Par  Max  Yalrey.  Paris  :  Levy. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 
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A  MATEUB  DRAMATIC  PERFORMANCE,  ROYAL 

DA-  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  .GARDEN.  -WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  9.  _ 
An  AMATEUR  DRAMATIC  PERFORMANCE  in  AID  of  the  FUNDS  for  the  RELIEF  of 
the  present  DISTRESS  in  LANCASHIRE,  will  be-given  at  the  Royal  Ita!  mu  Opera,  Co  vent 
Garden,  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  July  9,  under  most  distinguished  patronage.  Com¬ 
mittee  r  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart.,  J.  C.  O’Dowde,  Esq.  ;  Honorary  • 
Secretary,  G.  Russell,  Esq.  The  performance  will  commence  with  the  “  LIGHTHOUSE  ”  ; 
after  which  the  “WATERMAN”;  to  conclude  with  “BETSY  BAKER.”  The  prices  of 
admission  will  be  those  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Application  for  tickets  and  places  to  be  made 
at  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Royal  Library,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  W. _ 

tVoYAL  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. —  Manager,  Mr.  George 

Vining.  On  Monday  and  during  the  Week,  “.  UNDER  THE  ROSE;”  the  new  Comedy, 

“  FRIENDS  OR  FOES  Miss  G.  vining,  F.  Matthews,  Stephens,  F.  Charles, Belmore,  Mrs.' 
F.  Matthews,  and  Miss  Herbert;  “PRINCE  AMABEL,  or,  the  Fairy  Roses;”  the  Misses 
Nelson,  &c.  Commence  at  half-past  7.  _ _ _ 

TV/TUSIOAL  UNION.  — LAST  MATINEE,  Tuesday,  July  8, 

at  half-past  3.  Quartet  in  C,  Mozart ;  trio  in  E  flat,  op.  70,  Beethoven  ;  quartet  in  E 
minor,  Mendelssohn.  Solos,  violin  and  piano.  Artists  —  Joachim,  Ries,  Blagrove,  and  Piatti. 
Pianist,  H&U6. 

Visitors’  admissions  to  be  had  of  Cramer  Sc  Co, ;  Chappell  8c  Co.;  Ollivier  &  Co. ;  Ashdown  &  1 
Parry  ;  and  Austin,  at  St.  James’s  Hall. 

_ J.:ELLA,  Director,  18  Hanover  Square. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  —  JUBILEE  CONCERT,  , 

St.  James’s  Hall,  Monday  Evening;  July  14,  at. 8  o’clock.  — The  Directors  have  the 
gratification  to  announce  that  Mdrae.  Lind- Goldschmidt  and  Mdlle.  Titiens  have  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  sing,  assisted  by  Mr.  Santley.Mrs.  Anderson  (Pianoforte),  her last  public  performance; 
and  llerr  Joachim  (Violin).  After  tlie  6th;  tickets  will  be  issued  to  non-subscribers.  Stalls, 
Balcony  or  Area,  21s.;  Balcony  or  Area  reserved,  i Os.  6d.i  Gallery,  5s. 

_ Addison, Ho.luer;»>&  Lucas. 210  Regent  Street,  W. _ 

“  HPIIALBERG’S  LAST  MATINEE,”  Hanover  Square.Rooms. 

—A  few  Seats  near  the  Pianoforte  or  Orchestra- (numbered  and  reserved)  may  be 
secured  for  Thalberg’s  Last  Appearance,  on  Monday,  next,  July  7,  by  application  to  S.  Thal- 
berg’s  Secretary,  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  Stalls,  21s. ;  Unreserved  Seats,  :10s*.6d.  i  .Ta  be  had  at 
all  the  Libraries  ar.d  Musicsellers.  _ 

TV/TR.  CHARLES  HALLE’S  LAST  BEETHOVEN  RECITAL 

-*-*-*■  but  ONE,  on  Friday  Afternoon,  July  4.  .The  Programme  will  include  the  Sonatas, 
Ops.  81,90, 101,  and  the  Grand  Sonata  in  B  Flat,  Op.  106.  Vocalist,  Madame  Oscar  Comittant. 
Accompanyist,  Mr.  Harold  Thomas — Sofa  Stalls,  10s*  6d.;  Balcony,  7s.;  Unreserved  Seats,  3s. 
Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street;  Cramer  &  Co.’s,  201  Regent  Street;  and.  at 
Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. _ _ 

T  AST  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT  of  the  SEASON, 

A— I  on  Monday  Evening,  July  7,  the  Director’s  Benefit,  being  the  100th  Concert  since  the 
commencement  of  the  series  in  February.  1859.  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Charles  Half’ ;  violin,  Herr 
Joachim  ;  violoncello,  Signor  Piatti.  Vocalists  — Miss  Banks,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Sir.  Sims  Reeves. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Benedict.  Sofa  Stalls,  6s.:  Balcony,  8s.;  Admission,  Is.  Tickets -at  Chappell  & 
Co ’s,  50  New  Bond  Street;  Cramer  &  Co., 201  Regent  Street;  Keith, Prowse,& Co., 48Cheapsidc; 
and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly, _ __ 

PRIKELL’S  LAST  NIGHTS.  —  WILJ ALBA  FRHvELL 

-L  will  repeat  his  Wonderful  Entertainment  of  Natural  Magic  at  the  Sti  James’s  Hall, 
every  evening  (except  Saturday)  at  8;  Saturday  afternoon  at  3.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.; 
Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly.  . 

qOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.  — The 

Fifty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  is  now  Open  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East  (close  to 
the  National  Gallery), from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue,  6il. 

JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
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"ROSA  BONHEUR’S  celebrated  PICTURES,  the  HORSE 

FAIR,  the  SCOTTISH  RAID,  the  SPANISH  MULETEERS,  the  HIGHLAND  1 
SHEPHERD,  SHETLAND  PONIES  and  SKYE  TERRIER,  on  VIEW  at  the  Gallery, 
Waterloo  1'lnce,  Pnll  Mall.  Ac  mission,  One  Shilling. 

npiIE  REV.  H.  DAY,  LL.B.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 

J-  School,  Burton-on-Trent,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  ITall.  Cambridge,  and  University  Prize¬ 
man.  PREPARES  BOYS  for  ETON,  Harrow,  the  Universities,  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
&c.  He  limits  the  number  of  his  boarders  to  Eight ,  and  prefers  to  take  boys  about  Twelve  years 
of  age.  The  house  is  situated  in  large  and  pleasant  grounds,  and  the  locality  is  very  nealtny- 
Mr.  Day  is  aided  by  an  efficient  Staff  of  Masters  for  Modern  Languages,  &c.,  and  his  pupils  have 
been  very  successful  in  competing  for  Scholarships  at  both  Universities. 

References  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeune,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 'Wordsworth, 
Canon  of  Westminster;  SirkOswALD  Mosley,  Bart.,  Rolicston  Hall;  M.  T.  Bass,  Esq., 
M.P.,  &c. 

Terms  on  application. 

INSTRUCTION  in  GERMAN.— Two  Young  English  Gentle- 

men,  who  will  learn  the  German  Language,  and  at  the  same  time  Commercial  Corre¬ 
spondence,  &c.,  can  be  received  as  Pupils  at  a  Doctor’s  house  in  Berlin.  Fee,  for  Instruction^ 
with  Board  and  Lodging,  £100  a-year — Address,  T.  F.  Granberg,  Esq.,  Hull,  and  Dr.  A.  Milller, 
Malvern. 

■RRITII’S  NEW  PICTURE,  “The  RAILWAY  STATION,” 

is  now  on  View  Daily  to  the  Public  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  7  Haymarket,  next  door  to 
the  Theatre,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  6  p.m.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

O  Gh  REJLANDER’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO  (for  j 

N-'  •  PORTRAITS  and  ART  STUDIES),  5  Haymarket.  J 

XT  -R  XT  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES’S  TOUR  in  the  ! 

A-  A-  •  ■*>  ^  •  EAST.  —  The  Photographic  Pictures  of  the  many  remarkable  and 

interesting  Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egjpt,  &c.  &c.,  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  during  the 
Tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  His  Royal  Highness,  will,  by  special  permission  I 
graciously  accorded,  be  Exhibited  and  Published  shortly.  Prospectuses  may  be  hod  of  the 
publishers.  Day  &  Son,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  6  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
London.  W.C. 

TPRANCE. — PRIVATE  TUITION  for  the  Army,  Oxford, 

X'  Public  Schools,  Civil  Service,  &c.  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  Graduate  of  Oxford,  receives 
FOUR  PUPILS.  Great  Facilities  for  Modern  Languages.  Sea-side  Residence.  Address, 
Rev.  M.  A.  Oxon,  Pavilion  Lefaix,  Rue  Sainte-Adresse,  Havre,  France. 

"R  DITOR  Wanted  for  the  Kendal  Mercury  Newspaper  (Liberal). 

^  State  Qualifications  for,  and  experience  in,  Reporting,  Editing,  Printing,  and  Managing 
a  Paper,  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Kendal  Mercury,  Kendal. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  TIIE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE. 

rpo  LITERARY  GENTLEMEN  and  others.— To  be  Disposed 

-L  0ff  a  Provincial  Conservative  and  Church  NEWSPAPER,  having  a  first-rate  Advertising 
connexion  and  Job  Printing  Business — For  particulars  apply  by  letter,  addressed  A.  A.,  Mr. 
"White's,  Advertising  Agent,  33  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

rrv\VO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

X  twelve  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Apply  for  Prospectuses,  &c.  lo  M.  A., 6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS. 

V  V  __  A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
living  near  Windsor,  several  of  whose  Pupils  have  obtained  high  places  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  two  of  them  having  taken  the  first  plnce  in  the  Examinations  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions,  occasionally  has  Vacancies.  Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

~\T OVELETTES  WANTED. — The  Advertiser  desires  to  find 

(at  once,  or  within  the  next  four  months)  THREE  lively,  cheerful  STORIES,  for 
which,  if  suitable,  he  is  willing  to  pay  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  respectively.  Length  a  secondary 
element,  but  the  longest  should  be  within  the  limits  of  an  average  one-volume  story.  The 
Advertiser  will  also  treat,  on  liberal  terms,  for  the  Copyright  of  a  Two-Volume  or  Three- 
Volume  Novel.  Translations,  historical,  tragic,  supernatural,  and  juvenile  tales  are  unsuit¬ 
able  ;  and  nothing  which  has  been  already  published  in  auy  form  will  be  accepted.  The 
successful  writers  will  be  entitled  to  ascertnin  any  particulars  they  wish  to  know  before 
becoming  bound  to  accept  an  offer.  Author’s  names,  when  desired,  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  No  responsibility  incurred  concerning  MSS.  in  transmission.  One  month  at  least 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  a  tale.  Address  Advertiser,  care  of  Adams  &  Francis,  59 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

SEASIDE  PRIVATE  TUITION.  — The  Rev.  T.  J.  NUNNS, 

Uj  M. A.,  St.  John’s  Coll.  Cambridge  (First  Class  in  Classical  Honours),  receives  PUPILS 
into  his  house  to  be  prepared  for  the  Universities,  or  for  the  Civil  Service  or  Military  Examina¬ 
tions.  Terms  according  to  age,  150  or  160  Guineas  a  year. 

Seaford,  Sussex. 

EXHIBITION  FfcTE _ DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

A  SMALL  BUT  POWERFUL  DOUBLE  GLASS,  alike 

serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibition,  races,  or  sea-ride,  has  just  been  made  by  Callaghan*, 
of  New  Bond  Street,  and  will  prove  one  of  the  most  acceptable  presents  for  country  friends. 
Although  the  magnifying  power  is  great,  yet  this  little  .glass  may  be  worn  round  the  neck  as  a 
pair  of  double-hand  spectacles.  The  price  is  but  30s.,  with  case  complete.  Sent  free  on  receipt 
of  post-office  order,  payable  to  William  Callaghan,  Optician,  23  a  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
(corner  of  Conduit  Street).  N.B.  Sole  agent  for  the  famous  glasses  by  Voigtliinder,  Vienna. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.  —  The 

following  are  the  TERMS  of  ADMISSION  to  this  Library,  which  contains  80,000  Volumes 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature  in  Various  Languages:— Subscription  £3  a  year,  or  £2  a  year 
with  Entrance  Fee  of  •  6  ;  Life  Membership,  i.2 6 ;  Catalogue,  7s.  6d.  FIFTEEN  Volumes  are 
allowed  to  Country,  and  TEN  to  Town  Members.  READING  ROOM  open  from  10  to  6. 

Prospectus  on  application. 

TMPERIAL  HOTEL,  Great  Malvern.  —  The  Public  is  respect- 

fully  informed  that  the  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  will  be  OPENED  in  July  for  the  Reception 
of  Visitors.  The  tariff  will  be  so  arranged  that  families  and  gentlemen  may  engage  suites 
of  apartments  or  single  rooms,  at  a  fixed  charge  per  day,  including  attendance,  and  may 
either  take  their  meals  privately  or  at  the  table  d’hote,  public  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper.  A 
wholesale  wine  and  spirit  establishment  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  beverages  of  the  highest  class 
will  be  attached  to  the  hotel.  Warm,  cold,  vapour,  douche,  running  sitz,  and  shower  baths, 
will  be  obtainable  at  all  times  in  the  hotel,  a  portion  of  which  is  set  apart  for  these  baths.  A 
covered  way  will  conduct  the  visitors  direct  from  the  railway  platform  to  the  hotel. 

GEORGE  CURTIS.  Manager . 

AJO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

’  ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS— RODRIGUES’  Superior 
Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 5  quires  for  6d.;  Sermon 
Paper,  4s.  6d.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CAHD- PLATE  elegantly  engraved. and  loo  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d.,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

Q  T  A  I  N  E  D  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS— 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 

TJOSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

XX  CHFST,  Bromptrn,  S.W — The  Funds  of  this  Charity  lmvinp  been  severely  taxed  by 
the  unusually  heavy  expenses  of  the  past  winter  (during  which  the  number  of  beds  was 
increased  to  210),  the  Committee  earnestly  invite  the  continued  AID  of  the  benevolent. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 
HENRY  DOBBIN,  Sec. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TXARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

XX  SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application — 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

TTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

XX  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 

AT  MESSRS.  NICOLL’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  may  be 

inspected  in  duplicate  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  WOOLLEN  FABRICS' 
exhibited  at  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

“NICOLL’S  ’’  Tweed  Cape  Coat,  waterproof,  One  Guinea. 

“  NICOLL’S  ’’  NegligtS  Suits  of  Neutral  Mixed  Colours,  all  Wool,  from  Two  Guineas. 

“  NICOLL’S  ’’  Sixteen  Shilling  Trousers,  all  Wool. 

“NICOLL’S  ’’  Ladies’  Showerproof  Cloaks  and  Jackets. 

“NICOLL’S  ’’  Riding  Habits,  from  Three  to  Six  Guineas. 

“  NICOLL’S  ”  Young  Gentlemen’s  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton. 

“NICOLL’S  ’’  Boys’  Knickerbocker  Suits,  from  One  Guinea. 

Military  and  Navy  Outfits,  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

Clerical  Dress,  Ecclesiastical,  State,  Law,  Corporation.  University  Robes,  and  Surplices. 
Overcoats,  Dress,  and  other  Suits  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use. 

H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  Court  Tailors,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W ;  22  Comhill,  E.C.,  London; 
and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

UNIVERSITY  of  ST.  ANDREWS.  —  Notice  is  hereby  given, 

^  that  the  LAST  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  under 
the  present  Regulations,  will  commence  on  Monday,  September  29,  and  on  Wednesday, 
December  17. 

On  these  two  occasions,  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  Licentiates 
of  the  London  Apothecaries  Company,  are  eligible  for  examination . 

All  Candidates  are  required  to  communicate  by  letter,  with  Dr.  Day,  the  Professor  of 
Medicine,  fourteen  days  before  the  period  of  examination,  and  to  present  themselves  to  the 
Secretary  for  Registration  on  or  before  Saturday,  September  27,  and  Tuesday, December  16. 

By  order  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, 

JAMES  McBEAN,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

St.  Andrews.  July  1 , 1862. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION  (Limited).— 

This  Association,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUP¬ 
PLIES  masters  of  schools  und  heads  of  families  with  Tutors  from  those  Universities. 

For  particulars  apply  ut  the  offices  of  the  Company,  No.  9  Pali  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

E.  B.  LOMER,  M.A Secretary. 

XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  KNICKERBOCKER 

XX.  DRESS,  from  1  Guinea,  for  Young  Gentlemen;  also,  the  ETON  and  HARROW 
SUITS,  are  kept  ready  in  all  6izes,  for  immediate  use.  — 114, 116, 118,  and  120  Regent  Street ;  22 
Comhill,  London;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

TpOR  LADIES.  — H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  YACHTING  and 

SEA-SIDE  JACKETS,  Tweed  Cloaks,  thoroughly  waterproof,  from  1  Guinea;  also 
their  Patent  Highland  Cloaks,  in  various  sizes,  the  largest  measuring  14  yards  round;  Riding 
Habits,  from  3  to  6  Guineas;  Cloaks  and  Jackets,  for  young  ladies  and  little  girls,  in  all  sizes 
ready  for  immediate  use.  —  II.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118,  and  120  Regent  Street,  W. ;  22 
Cornhill,  E.C.,  London  ;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION  (Limited).— 

Wanted,  as  Assistant  Master  in  a  Public  School,  an  Oxford  Graduate,  First  Class  in 
Classics.  Emolument,  £1,000  per  annum.  Also  Cambridge  Graduates  in  Mathematical  Honours. 
Apply  at  9  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

TJEVERSHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Near  Milnthorpe,  Westmorland. 

HEAD  MASTER, 

REV.  J.  H.  SHARPLES,  M.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

BOARDERS  are  received  and  prepared  cither  for  the  Universities  or  Commerce,  at  30, 35,  or 
40  guineas  per  annum,  according  to  age.  Seven  Exhibitions  of  different  values,  from  about 
£50  to  £100  a- year,  are  connected  with  the  School,  and  are  open  to  all  Pupils. 

Two  Exhibitions  available  in  ease  of  vacancy  for  supporting  boys  at  the  School. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

X  Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduoed  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide.  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
"  Tucker’s  Patent.” 

rpHE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHERBORNE,  DORSET.— The 

Second  Master— A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford— receives  a  limited  number  of  boarders  in  his  house.  For  terms  and  further 
particulars,  applications  should  be  addressed,  to 

A.  M.  CURTEIS,  Esq.,  Westbury,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

X-J  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

_  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

•  SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  considerDr.de  Jongh's  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in. 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  i 

ansar,  Harford,  &  co.  77  strand,  London,  w.c. 

CAUTION.  — Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions; 

TV/TILL  HILL  SCHOOL,  near  Hendon,  N.W.,  will  re-open 

X”X  Wednesday,  July  30,  1862.  Applications  for  Admission,  or  Prospectuses,  to  the  Rev.Dr. 
Hurndall,  Head  Master,  or  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  at  the  School. 

/YUEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  Four  Miles  from  Dunbridge  Station, 

VqO  South-Western  Railway,  Hampshire.  The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretic  and  Practical  Chemistry,  English.  Classics,  Foreign  Languages 
Practical  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.,  Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing,  and  Music  The 
Principal  is  ussisted  by  Ten  hesident  Masters.  The  position  of  the  Establishment  is  healthful 
and  the  advantages  various  and  unusual.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  Prospectus,  which  may  be 
had  on  application.  The  next  half-year  will  commence  on  Thursday,  July  31. 

■VTAUTICAL  EDUCATION. — SCHOOL  FRIGATE  H.M.S. 

X  ’  “CONWAY,”  LIVERPOOL — The  design  of  this  Institution  is  to  give  (at  the  most 
moderate  possible  cost)  to  Boys  intended  for  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Navy,  a  thorough  Prac¬ 
tical  Training  in  every  detail  of  a  Seaman's  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  complete  their 
general  Education  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for  their  future  career. 

It  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Twelve  Shipowners  and  Merchants  and  Twelve  Captains  in 
the  Merchant  Service,  and  is  conducted  under  a  complete  and  efficient  Nautical  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Staff,  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Conway,"  moored  for  the  purpose  in  the  river  Mersey. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  has  kindly  placed  a  Nomina¬ 
tion  for  a  Naval  Cadetship  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  two  years  in  the  “  Conway  ”  wil!  be  reckoned  as  one  year 
at  sea  ;  thus  Cadets  who  complete  their  course  in  the  Institution  require  to  be  at  sea  only  three 
instead  of  four  years  before  being  competent  to  pass  their  examinations  as  officers. 

On  Cadets  completing  their  course  (two  years)  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commander  the 
Committee  use  their  exertions  and  influence  to  place  them  in  Ships  of  which  the  owners  are 
known  to  them  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Committee,  together  with  most  of  the  lead  in-  Ship¬ 
owners  of  Liverpool,  give  a  preference  to  these  Cadets,  and  receive  them  as  apprentices  without 
premiums. 

Terms  of  Admission  Thirty-five  Guineas  per  Annum. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  commences  August  1,  1862. 

For  particulars  and  Forms  of  Application  apply  to  the  Commander,  “Conway."  Rock  Ferry 
Birkenhead  ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  B.  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool.  7 

rpURTLE  — McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

.  and  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.; 

pints,  5s.  6d.;  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipec,  lo«.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others ;  and  wholesale  of 

J.  McCALL  &  CO.,  Provision  Stores,  137  Iloundsditch,  N.E. 

CODA  WATER  in  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown. 

The  CARBON ATOR,  a  new  patented  Machine  for  making  all  kinds  of  AERATED 
beverages  in  small  or  large  quantities,  quickly,  without  trouble,  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  with  no 
fear  of  getting  out  of  order  or  bursting,  it  being  made  of  pure  tin  and  silver.  Price  £1  15s.  to 
£25,  according  to  size.  Sold  by  all  Chemists.  Manufactured  only  by  the 

WEN II AM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  140  STRAND,  LONDON. 

PREPARATION  for  ETON  or  HARROW.  — A  Clergyman 

X  0f  experience  in  private  tuition  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  Terms  from 
eighty  guineas,  which  include  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  history,  &c„  with  the  best  procurable 
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T>OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  A.D.  1720,  by  Charter  of  Kins:  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor . 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub- Governor, 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 
j Directors. 

Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley.Esq. 

Edward  Maxwell  Duniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 

Divisions  of  profit  every  five  years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  life. 

A  liberal  partic  pation  in  Profits,  with  exemption  under  Royal  Charter  from  the  liabilities  of 
partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,— with  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  larye  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A  prospectus  and  table  of  bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 


Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Yict.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  8  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Levcn  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Percy. 

Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau.  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


1VJORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

^  Established  1808,  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

This  Society  affords  unusual  advantages  to  the  intending  Assurer.  The  Rates  of  Premium 
are  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  most  other  Offices,  and  the  whole  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the 
Assured. 

Insurances  may  be  effected  by  applying  at  the  Office  any  morning  after  10  o’clock,  and 
subsequently  seeing  the  Medical  Examiner  at  his  private  house,  and  without  further  formality. 
PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Sums  Assured  £5,570.465 

Capital  in  hand  .......  £2,027,905 

Annual  Income  .......  £234,451 

£2,112,512  have  been  paid  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  members  during  the  last  ten  years. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  at  the  Society’s  Office  — 

CRESCENT,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  E.C.,  and  SURREY  STREET,  NORWICH. 


GTANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  was  esta- 

blishedin  1825,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  annual  average  of  New  Assurances 
has  exceeded  Haifa  Mji  lion  Sterling,  being  the  largest  business  transacted  in  that  period  by 


any  Life  Assurance  Office. 

From  1816  to  1851  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was . £2,245,461  13  0 

From  1851  to  1856  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  2,541.840  5  1 

From  1856  to  1861  the  amount  of  Assurunces  effected  was .  2,802,958  14  5 


Total  in  15  years .  £7,500,260  12  6 


ACCUMULATED  FUND .  £1,915,192  17  7 

ANNUAL  REVENUE .  314,497  11  1 


The  Directors  invite  particular  attention  to  the  NEW  TERMS  and  CONDITIONS  of  the 
STANDARD  POLICY.  _ 


FREE  ASSURANCE. 

The  Assured  under  these  Policies  may  proceed  to  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  world  without 
payment  of  extra  Premium  ;  may  serve  in  Militia  or  Volunteer  Corps,  in  lime  of  peace  or  war, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  further,  no  Policy  of  five  years’  duration  shall  be  liable  to 
any  ground  of  challenge  whatever  connected  with  the  original  documents  on  which  the 
Assurance  was  granted. 

POLICIES  OF  FIVE  YEARS’  DURATION  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  Premium,  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen  months  of  date  of  lapsing,  on  payment  of  a 
fine  :  during  which  period  the  risk  6hall  be  binding  on  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  death, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  Premiums  unpaid  and  Fines. 

POLICIES  of  less  than  FIVE  YEARS’  DURATION  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen 
months,  on  very  favourable  terms. 

SURRENDER  VALUES  granted,  after  payment  of  onk  Annual  Premium  on  “With 
Profit  ’’  Policies,  or  Three  Annual  Premiums  on  those  “  Without  Profits.’’  Loans  granted  on 
such  Policies  within  their  value. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors, 

WILL.  TIIOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary. 

London,  82  King  William  Street. 


HPHE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

J-  6  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Established  1823. 

Directors. 


ROBERT  BIDDULPH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  ROUTH,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


ALFRED  KINGSFORD  BARBER,  Esq. 
HENRY  BARNETT,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  E.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE, 
M.P. 

EDWARD  CITARRINGTON,  Esq. 
PASCOE  CHARLES  GLYN,  Esq. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  DUFF  GORDON,  Bart. 
Rear-Admiral  ROBERT  GORDON. 
CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq. 

GEORGE  KETTILBY  RICKARDS,  Esq. 
AUGUSTUS  KEPPEL  STEPHENSON, 
Esq. 


Auditors. 


JOHN  HOWELL.  Esq.  |  JOHN  WILLIAM  STILWELL,  Esq. 

HENRY  ROBERTS,  Esq.  |  RICHARD  TAYLOR.  Esq. 

Physician.— WM.  EMMANUEL  PAGE,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.L.,  11  Queen  street.  May  Fair. 
Surgeon. — BENJ.  TRAVERS.  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  49  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 
Solicitor. — IIENRY  YOUNG,  Esq.,  12  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

Actuary _ JAMES  JOHN  DOWNES,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

Secretary. — ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Esq. 

Advantages  —  Mutual  Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Policy-holders  every  Fifth  Year. 


Assets  amounting  to  .  ...  . . £2,030,500 

During  its  existence  the  Society  1ms  paid  in  Claims,  and  in  reduction  of 

Bonus  Liability,  upwards  of  ..  ..  . .  2,000,000 

Reversionary  Bonuses  huve  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  extent  of  ..  1,365,000 

The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1859,  which  averaged  £65  per  Cent,  on  the 

Premiums  paid,  amounted  to .  475,000 

Policies  in  force  .  8,617 

The  Annual  Income  .  £2«o.ooo 


In  pursuance  of  the  Invariaulk  practice  of  this  Society,  in  the  event  of  the  Death  of  the  Life 
Assured  within  the  15  days  of  grace,  the  Renewal  Premium  remaining  unpaid,  the 
Claim  will  be  admitted,  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  Premium. 

Service  iu  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or  Volunteer  Corps  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  Policies. 
Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary . 


DENT'S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

MF.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
SH  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  Louden. 


BONUS  DIVISION. 

/^J-LOBE  INSURANCE,  Cornhill  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 

Established  1803. 

SHEFFIELD  NEAVE,  Esq.,  Chairman- . 

WILLIAM  DENT,  Esq.,  Deputy- Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 

Intending  Insurers  will  secure  the  advantages  of  sharing  in  the  APPROACHING  BONUS 
DIVISION  at  the  close  of  1863  on  Globe  Profit-Scale  Life-Policies,  by  making  their  Proposals 
before  the  end  <  f  the  current  year  1862. 

The  IMMEDIATE  CASH  PAYMENT  by  way  of  Bonus  has  been  equal,  at  most  ages,  to 
considerably  more  than  a  WHOLE  YEAR’S  PREMIUM.  The  Divisions  of  Profit  are  every 
FIVE  Years,  and  the  Bonus  may  be  taken  either  in  Cash  —  in  a  future  Reduced  Premium  — or 
by  addition  to  the  Policy.  Rates  of  Premium  arc  quite  ns  low  as  in  any  Office  of  like  standing. 

***  Life  Policy-holders  in  the  GLOBE  have  the  special  security  of  the  largest  paid-up 
Capital  possessed  by  any  Insurance  Company. 

All  Classes  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity  Business  transacted. 

During  the  last  Ten  Years  the  FIRE  INSURANCE  DUTY  paid  by  the  GLOBE  has  increased 
from  £35,754  to  1 47,856. 

_ WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  F.R.S.,  Secretary. 

rFHE  LANGHAM  LIOTEL  COMPANY,  Limited.  Capital 

£159,000,  in  15,000  shares  of  £10  each.  Incorporated  under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts, 
19th  &  20th  Viet.  c.  47,  by  which  the  liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
amount  of  his  shares.  Deposits  on  application  £1  per  share,  and  £1  10s.  on  allotment.  Further 
calls  not  to  exceed  £2  10s.  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months  each. 

Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  BURY,  M.P.,  48  Rutland  Square. 

WILLIAM  BEALE,  Esq.,  28  Grosvenor  Street. 

Sir  JAMES  CARMICHAEL,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company. 

Captain  GEORGE  DENNY,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  Director  of  the  Marine  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

PETER  GRAIIAM,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham),  Oxford  Street. 

DEANE  JOHN  IIOARE,  Esq.,  141  New  Bond  Street,  Director  of  Bank  of  Hindustan. 

JASPER  WILSON  JOHNS,  Esq.,  46  Cumberland  Street,  Director  of  the  Oswestry  and 
Newtown  Railway. 

WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE,  Esq.,  36  Cleveland  Square,  Director  of  the  Great 
Western  Dock  Company. 

Sir  CUSACK  P.  RONEY,  Director  of  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railwaj\ 

LLEWELLYN  E.  TRAHERNE,  Esq.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  St.  James’s. 

Solicitors—  Messrs.  Davidson,  Bradbury,  Hardwick,  and  Carr,  Weavers’  Hall,  22  Basinghall 

Street. 

Contractors—  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth. 

Bankers. 

Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Bank,  75  Cornhill. 

Hanover  Square  Branch  of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

Broker. 

Francis  Burnand,  Esq.,  County  Chambers,  14  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Secretary  pro.  tem — Gilbert  Logie,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices— 22  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  hotel  on  a  scale  of  comfort  and 
magnificence  hitherto  unattaiued  in  London,  on  the  grounds  now  known  as  Mansfield  House 
and  Gardens,  Langham  Place. 

The  area  of  the  estate  measures  180  feet  in  depth,  and  333  feet  frontage,  commanding  from 
the  south  end  of  Portland  Place  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  Regent’s  Park. 

An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed  structure  can  be  formed  by  comparison  with  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  which  it  will  exceed  by  one  half. 

The  site  is  altogether  unsurpassed,  for  its  salubrity,  its  aspect,  and  central  situation.  Im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  Embassies  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  Consulate  of  America,  the  Hotel  will  be  constructed  with  the  view,  among  others,  of 
afford  ng  appropriate  accommodation  to  Diplomatiu  Bodies  and  the  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Courts.  Plat  ed  in  the  midst  of  the  leading  thoroughfares,  the  Hotel  will  offer  material  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  approaching  completion  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Station  in  Portland  Place  will 
bring  the  Hotel,  moreover,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Great  Northern,  the  London  and 
North  Western,  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Midland  Lines. 

The  Directors  ha\e  concluded  a  provisional  agreement  with  the  present  lessee  of  the  property 
for  the  sale  to  them  of  his  entire  interest  for  tne  moderate  price  of  £1,500.  This  interest  con¬ 
sists  of  a  lease  for  99  years,  at  a  ground-rent  of  £1,009  per  annum.  The  materials  now  on  the 
property  art  to  be  taken  by  the  Company  at  a  valuation  of  what  they  are  worth  towards  the 
construction  of  the  Hotel,  and  the  lessee  has  consented  to  accept  payment  for  the  same  in 
paid-up  shares  of  the  Company.  The  mansion,  built  by  Nash,  at  a  cost  of  £25,000,  is  in 
thorough  condition,  and  is  peculiarly  suited  for  adaptation  as  portion  of  the  building. 
There  are  no  other  interests  whatever  to  be  bought  up  before  taking  possession  of  the  property. 

The  Hotel  will  contain  many  commodious  sitting-rooms,  apartments  en  suite,  coffee,  dining, 
library,  reading,  smoking,  and  billiard-rooms,  telegraph,  and  post-office  :  a  lifting-room,  and 
baths  ;  together  with  a  coffee-room  for  ladies  and  families,  and  upwards  of  300  bed-rooms* 
replete  with  every  comfort  and  modern  improvement. 

impressed  with  the  requirements  of  the  time,  the  Directors  have  determined  to  base  their 
charges  on  a  graduated  scale,  whereby  the  extensive  resources  of  the  establishment  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  families  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  Great  Northern,  Great  Western,  and  many  other  Hotel  Companies,  might  be  referred  to 
as  evidence  of  the  prospects  of  the  Langham  Hotel  Com1  any.  At  their  first  annual  meeting,, 
held  in  June,  1854,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Hotel  Company  declared,  out  of  actual  profits, 
a  dividend  ut  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  subscribed  capital,  which  since  has 
steadily  increased.  The  Queen’s  Hotel  Company,  Norwood,  have  recently  declared  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Hotel  Company  also  pays  remarkably  well ;  and 
the  Euston  Square  Hotel  was  sold  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  a 
large  premium. 

The  plans  of  the  site,  proposed  Hotel  and  elevation,  may  be  6een  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary* 
who  will  be  happy  to  afford  every  information. 

In  the  event  of  three-fourths  of  the  capital  not  being  subscribed,  the  deposits  will  be  returned 
in  full. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  the 
Solicitors,  the  Brokers,  or  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  Temporary  offices,  22  Abingdon  Street* 
Westminster. 


/^.ARDENS.  —  About  200  different  shaped  VASES,  and  a  great 

variety  of  Fountains  and  other  Garden  Ornaments,  may  be  inspected  at  AUSTIN, 
SEELEY,  Sc  Co.’s,  369  to  375  Euston  Road,  Regent’s  Parle.  Catalogues  lorwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation. _ _ 


BURROW’S  LANDSCAPE  GLASSES, 

FOR 

The  Field,  the  Opera,  and  the  Sea, 

3}  and  6  Guineas. 

BURROW’S  TARGET  TELESCOPE  FOR  THE  LONG  RANGES, 

25s.  and  30s.,  free  by  post. 

Burrow’s  New  Pocket  Barometer  for  Travelling,  4  Guineas. 

Full  Particulars  on  application  to 

W.  &  J.  BURROW,  GREAT  MALVERN. 

London:  — B.  Arnold,  72  Baker  Street,  W.,  and  Wales  &  McCulloch,  56  Cheapside,  E.C. 
***  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION -CLASS  13,  NORTH  GALLERY. 

A  Show  Case,  and  Agent  in  attendance. 


SEE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  CLASS  17. 

rPEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  -  The  greatest 

improvement  in  the  construction  of  artificial  Teeth  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  effected 
by  LEW  IN  MOSELY  Sc  SONS,  to  whom  her  Majesty  has  granted  Royal  Letters  Patentsecuring 
to  them  alone  the  right  of  using  this  invaluable  and  most  extraordinary  invention.  'I  his  and 
every  other  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  on  the  most  I- easonable  Terms  compatible  with, 
workmanship  and  quality.  Consultation  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases,  by 
Messrs.  Lewin  Mosely  &  Sons,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London  ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. _ _ 

"PERFECT  HEALTH  RESTORED,  without  medicine  or  ex- 

J-  nense.  — DU  BARRY’S  delicious  health-restoring  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 
cures  tne  dyspeptic,  habitually  constipated,  the  hectic  or  nervously  delicate,  as  it  removes  all 
disorders  from  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  nerves,  and  restores  perfect  digtstion,  sound  refreshing 
sleep,  healthy  lungs  and  liver,  to  the  most  enfeebled,  without  purging,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  as  it  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies.  Sold  in  Canisters,  1  lb.,  2s.  9d. ;  2  lbs.,. 

4s.  6d. ;  12  lbs.,  22s.;  24  lbs.,  40s _ Barry  Du  Barry  Sc  Co.,  77  Regent  Street,  Ix>ndon,  and  26  Place 

VendOme,  Paris;  also  Fortnum  Sc  Mason,  purveyors  to  Her  Majesty;  and  all  respectable  Grocer* 
and  Chemists. 


rpHE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  and  DIGESTION.  —  More  often 

A  than  people  think,  the  seat  of  their  digestive  difficulties  lies  neither  with  the  food  they 
take,  nor  wnh  their  stomachs,  but  in  their  brain.  Worry,  agitation,  oppression  with  cure,  rest¬ 
lessness  of  aim.  a  monotonous  or  despondent  life,  all  these  express  themselves  in  capricious 
appetites  or  undigested  food.  It  is  impossible  to  have  either  cheerfulness  or  health  unless  people 
eat  moderately  of  the  best  food  they  can  obtain  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS 

act  so  specifically  upon  the  system,  that  they  who  take  them  are  likely  to  cat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  Parr’s  Life  Pills  may  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes,  Is.  ljd.,  2s.  9a. ; 
and  in  Family  Packets,  Ms.  each. 
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"RENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

J-  PIECES— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested ,  before  finally  decidiner,  to  visit  'WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  coniain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  i3  159.  to  £33  10s.  s  bronzed  fenders, 
■with  standards,  7s.  to  ib  123.  ;  steel  fenders,  3  3s.  to  £11 ;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  £3  3s.  to  - 18.;  chimney-pieces,  from  ft  8s.  to  £100  ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4s. 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

C^UTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

V-7  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

Per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

3J-iDch  Ivory  Handles  . 

s.  d. 

12  6 

s.  d. 

10  0 

s.  d. 

4  3 

3|-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15  0 

11  6 

4  3 

18  0 

14  0 

4  6 

4-inch,  fine  Ivory  Handles . 

24  0 

17  0 

7  3 

4-inch  Finest  Alrican  Ivory  Handles . 

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto  with  Silver  Ferules  . 

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Ferules . 

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25  0 

19  0 

7  6 

Silver  Handies,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84  0 

51  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 

PER  DOZEN. 

11  0 

8  6 

2  6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21  0 

17  0 

4  6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17  0 

14  0 

4  0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles  . 

12  0 

9  0 

3  0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert  knives  and  forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise,  and 
of  the  new  plated  fish  carvers. 

(BLOCKS,  CANDELABRA,  BRONZES,  and  LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  inspection  of  his  Stock  of  these,  displayed  in  two 
large  Show-Rooms.  Each  article  is  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertu, 
the  productions  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  Paris,  from  whom  William  S.  Burton  imports  them 
direct. 

Clocks,  from .  7s.  6d.  to  £25  Os.  Od. 

Candelabra,  from  .  13s.  6d.  to  £16  10s.  Od.  per  pair. 

Bronzes,  from .  18s.  Od.  to  ±10  16s.  Od. 

Lamps,  moderateur,  from .  6s.  Od.  to  £  9  Os.  Od. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney  pieces.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews,  London. _ 

LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

XTEAL  &  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring 

*  ■*  Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome. 

The  4‘ Sommier  Elasttque  Portattf  ”  is  made  in  Three  separate  parts,  and  when  joined  to- 

g ether  has  all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  has  no  6tuftiii"  of  wool  or  horse- 
air,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very  liable  ;  the  prices, also, 
are  much  below  those  of  the  best  spring  mattresses,  viz.:  — 

3 ft.  wide  by  6 ft.  4  in.  long . £2  5  0  I  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long..... £3  0  0 

3 ft.  6 in.  „  „  .  2  10  0  5ft.  „  „  ....  3  5  0 

4ft.  „  „  .  2  15  0  I  5  ft. 6  in.  „  „  ....310  0 

The 44  Sommier  Elastiqi  e  PoRtatif,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages-of  elasticity,  dura¬ 
bility,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent  free  by  poston 
application. 

Heal  &  Son,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. _ 

/'MIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  — the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated,  i'rice  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  67  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 


TV/T  APPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

A-’J-  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  contains  the  largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  military 
and  civil  appointments  in  India  and  Colonies,  can  select  complete  services  of  plate  of  the. most 
elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 

MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  ELECTRO-PLATED  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Thread. 

King 

’s. 

I 

ily 

12  Table  Forks  . 

1 

7 

0 

£2  14 

0 

£2 

16 

0 

b2 

14 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2  14 

0 

2 

16 

0 

2 

14 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

1 

0 

2  0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12  j  dessert  Spoons  . 

1 

1 

0 

2  0 

0 

2 

.0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

0 

10 

6 

1  4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price.  The  most  beautiful  and  varied 
assortment  to  be  6een  anywhere  of  tea  and  dinner-services,  cruets,  cruet-frames,  dish-covers, 
side-dishes,  waiters,  tea-trays,  fruit-stands,  epergnes,  &c.,  the  quality  excellent,  and  the  prices 
the  lowest  possible.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  military  messes, 
hotels,  and  all  public  establishments. 

Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  stock  for  selection  and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  prices. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only  London  establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street _ Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. _ 

TTNRIVALLED  LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES 

A-J  Manufactured  by  the  WHEELER  &  WILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
with  Recent  Improvements  and  Additions,  Crystal  Cloth  Presser,  Binder,  Corder,  Hemmer,  &c. 

Universally  preferred  above  all  others  for  Stitching,  Hemming,  Felling,  Binding,  Cording, 
Gathering,  Embroidering,  and  every  other  description  of  Household  or  Manufacturing  work. 
Is  Simple,  Durable,  and  Elegant  ;  makes  500  to  2000  stitches  a  minute  which  will  not  ravel,  and 
proficiency  is  readily  acquired. 

Exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition,  under  the  east  end  of  the  Picture  Gallery  and  the 
Great  Organ. 

Instruction  gratis  to  every  purchaser.  In  writing  for  an  Illustrated  Prospectus,  which  will 
be  forwarded  post  free,  please  to  state  where  this  Advertisement  has.  been.  seen. 

OFFICE  AND  SALE  ROOM,  139  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
_ Manufacturers  of  Foot’s  Patent  Umbrella  Stand. _ _ 

GTRUVE’S  SELTZER,  FAOHINGEN,  VICHY,  MARIEN- 

BAD,  and  other  MINERAL  WATERS-ROYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  Brighton. -Under 
Her  Majesty’s  especial  patronage — Tbe  Bottled  Waters  are  sold  at  the  Pump  Room,  Brighton, 
now  open  for  the.  38th  Season,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to 
the  Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  houses  in  London  and  the 
provincial  towns,  where  a  prospectus,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  may  be  obtained 
gratis. 

CAUTION.  — Owing  to  the  use  of  Struve’s  bottles  by  other  parties,  please  to  observe  that 
Struve’s  name  is  on  the  label  and  red  ink  stamp  affixed  to  every  bottle  of  Struve’s  manufacture. 

"PRICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  be  bad  from  any  Chemist  in 

£lb.,  11b.,  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
44  Price’s  Patent ’’  —  Bflmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S. _ 

G  L  E  N  F  I  E  L  D  PATENT  STARCH, 

VJ  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  & c _ WOTHEESPOUN  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. _ 

TU EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flie9,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each  (Is-  packets  sent  free  by  post 
for  14  stamps'),  by  TII<  )M  AS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLETS  SCENT,  2s.  Gd. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  PHILOCOME. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  COLD  CREAM. 

BRF.1DENB ACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  MILK  for  the  Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VOILET  SACHET. 

II.  BIIEIDENBACIT, 

157b  NEW  BOND  STREET  (FACING  REDMAYNES). 


45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

'  Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  i7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur- 
nisliing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807.  


Sold  by 

to  Somerset  House, 


I 


TUNICKERBOCKERS,  and  Hose  to  match 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  152  Strand,  next  door  tc 
London.  N.B.  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  expense. 

TNDJA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B.  —  Thresher’s  India  Gauze 
Waistcoats.  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  can  only  be  procured  at  this 
Establishment. _ _ 

NTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  —  CARPETS 

made  by  MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  of  Durham,  celebrated  throughout  the  Trade  for 
the  superiority  of  their  quality.  The  attention  of  Visitors  is  especially  directed  to  these  Goods, 
which  are  exhibited  over  the  Space  No.  5820,  Class  30,  in  the  Nave  near  the  Eastern  Dome, 
occupied  by  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  at  whose  warerooms,  No.  6  FINSBURY  PA  V  KM  ENT, 
E.C.,  the  Carpets  may  also  be  seen.  Prices  and  any  other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Wm.  Smee  &  Sons’  attendant  at  the  Exhibition. 

'THOMSON’S  PATENT  CROWN  SKIRTS  are  used  amongst 

the  Cite  of  Parisian  and  London  Society  ;  and  Ladies  wearing  them  find  that  comfort, 
elegance,  lightness,  and  flexibility  found  in  no  others. 

_ Sold  everywhere. _ 

TPURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  ANY  PART  of  the 

J-  KINGDOM— P.  &  S.  BEYFUS  FURNISH  a  DRAWING-ROOM  for  £35;  a  DINING- 

ROOM  for  a28;  and  a  BEST  BED-ROOM  for  i-26. 

These  goods  are  well  finished,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for  moderate  sized  houses. 
PERSONS  FURNISHING 

should  visit  the  Warehouses,  and  inspect  the  large  stock  always  on  hand. 
REFERENCES  ARE  KINDLY  PERMITTED  TO  FORMER  CUSTOMERS. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

_ 144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. _ _ 

fp  LAZENBY  &  SON,  FOREIGN  WAREHOUSEMEN 

*  •  and  FAMILY  GROCERS,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  Selections  of  Breakfast 
and  Luncheon  Delicacies,  Comestibles,  and  Articles  for  Dessert,  noticing  amongst  others  York 
and  Westphalia  Hams,  Pickled  and  Smoked  Ox  Tongues,  Strasburg  and  Yorkshire  Pies, 
Smoked  Salmon,  Sardines,  Gorgona  Anchovies,  French  Truffles,  Preserved  Green  Peas,  French 
Beans,  Mushrooms,  Tomatoes,  French  and  Spanish  Olives,  Crystallized  and  Glac£  Apricots, 
Greengages,  Strawberries  and  Angelica,  Jordan  Almonds,  Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French 
Plums,  and  a  variety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bonbons.  Their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces 
prepared  under  personal  superintendence,  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Coffees,  Sugars, 
Spices,  Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  Household  Requisites  supplied  of  the  best  descriptions. 

F amilies  regularly  waited  on  for  orders. 

6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

N.B — Sole  Proprietors  of  the  Receipt  for  Harvey's  Sauce . 

“ROOKS.  — A  BOON  to  COUNTRY  RESIDENTS.  —  Tbe 

*  full  Discount  of  Twopence  in  the  Shilling  and  postage  or  carriage  free,  allowed  on  all 
orders  above  5s.— E.  Griffiths,  22  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

A  ll  Orders  must  he  accompanied  by  a  Remittance . 

T300KCASES,  by  Gillow  and  other  eminent  makers  from 

22ft.  to  3ft.;  also  other  Furniture  for  Library  and  Dining-Room,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Spillman  &  Spence’s,  41  and  42  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  six  doors  from  Fleet  Street.  Fur- 
niture  Purchased. _ 

QUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS.  —  Surplus  Copies  of  Motley’s 

“Dutch  Republic,”  Galton’s  “  Vacation  Tourist,”  44  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,”  Du  Chaillu’s 
“Africa,”  “Dr.  Wolff’s  Life,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Montalembert’s  **  Monks  of  the  West,” 
“  Brunei’s  Life,”  and  many  other  Books  are  now  ou  Sale  at  Greatly  Reduced  X^ricea. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  12s. 

"DRITISH  COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER’S  ISLAND. 

By  Duncan  G.  Forbes  Macdonald,  C.E.  (late  of  the  Government  Survey  Staff  of 
British  Columbia  and  of  the  International  Boundary  Line  of  North  America),  Author  of 
“  What  the  Farmers  may  do  with  the  Land,”  44  The  Paris  Exhibition,”  “Decimal  Coinage,” 
&c. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  &  Roberts. 

THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  READE’S  POEMS. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  on  Steel,  an  entirely  new  edition,  remodelled  and  largely 
revised,  with  additional  Poems,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

HPHE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN  EDMUND  READE. 

Containing:— Italy— Youth,  and  how  it  Passed  — Life’s  Episode  — Catiline  — Man  in 
Paradise— Cain, theWanderer— The  Deluge — Memnon— Revelations  of  Life,  and  Lyrical  Poems. 
London:  Longman,  G iu: s n ,  &  Co. 

Immediately,  3  vols.  31s.  6d.  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a  Photograph,  — 

"jX/TEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE ;  or,  Vicissitudes  in 

“*“*“*“  Both  Hemispheres.  By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq. 

Richard  Bentlet,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  14s.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  including  a  fine  Engraving  of  the  Imperial 
Porcelain  Palace  at  Pekin,  from  Photograplis, 

TY OW  WE  GOT  to  PEKIN.  By  tbe  Rev.  Robert  M’Ghee, 

Chaplain  to  the  Forces  of  the  Expedition. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Now  ready,  with  Engravings,  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

(YN  ECCENTRIC  and  CENTRIC  FORCE ;  a  New  Theory 

A-''  of  Projection.  By  Henry  F.  A.  Pratt,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Genealogy  of  Creation." 

_ John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.,  by  post  13  stamps, 

(YN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackvilie  Street  Also  J 
On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is.  ’ 

_ Jo  !in  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


A 


Just  published,  in  a  portfolio,  One  Guinea, 

SERIES  of  PHOTOGRAPHS  after  DRAWINGS 

JEWISH  CEREMONIALS,  By  Simeon  Solomons. 


of 


Subscribers’ Names  are  received  by  the  publishers,  Condall,  Downes,  &  Co.,  168  New  Bond 
Street,  London. _ 

Now  ready,  Is. 

THE  INFLUENCE  of  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  on 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.  From  The  Lancet. 

London  :  Robert  ILArdwicke,  192  Piccadilly;  and  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stations. 


H 


OUSE  DOGS  and  SPORTING  DOGS :  their  Varieties, 

Points,  Management,  Training,  Breeding,  and  Diseases.  By  John  Metrics.  3s.  Gd. 

“  Has  long  been  felt  as  a  desideratum  by  that  numerous  class  who  keep  these  animals  either 
for  use  or  pleasure." — Fiel  h 

“  We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Meyrick’s  book  to  the  sportsmen  and  the  dog-fanciers  of 
botli  sexes  (and  their  name  is  legion),  and  promise  them  they  will  find  in  it  whatever  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  selection,  multiplication,  and  care  of  the  dog  ;  in  short,  a  little  canine  eneyclo- 
psedia.’  —  Examiner. 

.  ‘‘.The  simple  and  clear  style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
is  impressive  and  convincing,  makes  it  quite  intelligible  in  all  its  parts  to  our  less  educated 
brethren  ;  and  every  gamekeeper,  dog-breaker,  or  dog-feeder  should  have  a  copy  in  his  cottage. 
The  remarks  on  the  various  diseases  of  dogs,  and  a  plain  and  concise  list  of  medicines  for  their 
cure,  evince  the  master-mind  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and  are  certainly  tha  very  best 
and  truest  we  have  ever  come  across.”—  Baily's  Magazine  erf  Sports  and  Fastimes. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. 

THE. DEFENCES. 

TNT  AVAL  and  COMMERCIAL  DOCKS  on  the  MERSEY: 

a  Letter  addressed  to  John  Laird,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Birkenhead.  By  J.  Abejinethy  Esa 
C.E.  With  Plans,  Is. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.  Liverpool:  Warejnci  Wsbh. 

And  nil  Booksellers. 
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rPHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXV.  —  ADVER- 

TISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers 
immediately.  Advertisements  and  Bills  cannot  be  received  later  than  Wednesday  Next. 
_ _ London:  Longman,  Grf.en.  &  Co..  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ _ 

THE  NEW  PAPER. 

nr  HE  CHURCH  and  STATE  REVIEW.  —  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Denison.  Price  Is. 

Contents  for  July. — Earl  Russell  — The  National  Society  — The  Whigs  and  the  Church  of 
England  — Mexico  —  Clergy  Relief  and  Burial  Bill  —  The  Ballot  — Mr.  Estcourt  —  Earl 
Canning— Our  Want  of  Clergy— Modern  Warfare— Ultimate  Appeal  Court— The  Latitudinarian 
School — Mission  Houses  — The  Royal  Academy  —  The  Bicentenary  —  Gipsies — Innkeepers  — 
The  Way  of  Unity  —  Dilapidation*-  Body-snatchers  — For  Better  for  Worse  —  Summary  of 
Events  — Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great  — Miss  Sewell  on  Rome,  &c. — Edward  Irving— The 
Church  and  the  Churches  —  Life  amougst  the  Colliers  —  Monastic  Life — Seeularia  — 
Psychological  Inquiries. 

The  “  Church  and  State  Review”  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  railway  bookstalls,  and  of  all 
booksellers  in  town  or  country. 

 Saunders,  Otlf.y,  &  Co.  66  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.  


T 


Just  published,  6s. 

HE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  XXIX. 


Contents  : 

1.  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BARTHOLDY. 

2.  M.  RENAN’S  TRANSLATION  OF  JOB. 

3.  THE  ROMAN  INDEX  OF  FORBIDDEN  BOOKS. 

4.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  POETRY. 

5.  BAXTER  AND  OWEN. 

6.  MODERN  LATIN  VERSE. 

7.  POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PHASES  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

8.  THE  SLAVE  POWER  AND  THE  SECESSION  WAR. 

9.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 

Chapman  &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

rpHE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  No.  IV.  July.  2s.  6d. 

contains:— The  Great  Exhibition  Agricultural  Implement  Department,  with  page  Plate. 
By  Howard  Reed — Tubular  Bridges,  with  Plate.  By  W.  C.  Unwin,  B.  Sc —  Primitive  Astronomy, 

with  2  Coloured  Illustrations.  Bv  the  Editor _ The  Physics  of  a  Sunbeam,  Coloured  Plate.  By 

R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.— The  English  California.  By  G.  P.  Bevan,  F.G.S — The  Contents  of  Caverns. 

By  D.  T.  Ansted,  F.R.S _ The  Microscope.  By  C.  Collingwood,  M.B.,  F.L.S — The  Builder 

Animalcules,  with  Plate.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S — The  Common  Truffle,  with  Plate.  By 

Jabez  Hogg,M.R.C.S.,  &c _ Elect;  ical  Clocks  and  Ships’  Chronometers — Reviews — A  Complete 

Summary  of  Progress  in  every  Branch  of  Science — The  first  volume  will  be  ready  July  5,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  128.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  can  yet  be  had  to  complete  sets. 

_ London  :  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. _ 

Price  6s.  Quarterly,  or  post  free  for  21s.  Annual  Subscription  prepaid. 

rriLE  HOME  and  FOREIGN  REVIEW  (late  the  RAMBLER) 

for  July  (No.  I.V,  contains  :— I.  Nationality.  —  II.  The  Conservative  Reaction.— 

III.  Recent  Irish  Legislation. —IV.  Prussia  and  the  Gotha  Party.  _  V.  Trollope’s  North 
America.  —  VI.  Savage  Life  in  Africa.  —  VII.  Secret  History  of  Charles  II.  —  VIII.  1  he 
Science  of  Language.  —  IX.  The  Evangelistic  Symbols  as  a  Key  to  the  Gospels.  — X.  Contem¬ 
porary  Literature —  XI.  Current  Events. 

Williams  &  Noroate.  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
_ and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. _ 

nPIIE  NATURAL  HISTORY  REVIEW,  No.  VII.  (JULY, 

18621,  contains  a  Review  of  Darwin  on  Dimorphic  Condition  in  the  Primula  ;  also  the 
following  Original  Articles,  viz.  :  J.  Lubbock,  F.R.S., On  the  Evidence  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man 
afforded  by  the  Structure  of  the  Somme  Valley  (with  Woodcuts  and  Lithographic  Plate)— On 
Mammals,  Birds,  &c.  in  Mackenzie’s  River  District,  by  B.  R.  Ross— On  Distortions  in  the 
Crania  of  Ancient  B  itons  (with  Woodcuts),  by  J.  B.  Davis,  F.S.A.  — On  the  Structure  of  the 
Stem  of  the  Dicotyledons  (with  Woodcuts),  by  Professor  Oliver,  F.L.S. — On  Translation  of 
Aristotle’s  History  of  Animals,  by  J.  Scouler,  M.D.  F.L.S _ Bibliography — Miscellanea  (Co¬ 

existence  of  Man  with  the  Dinornis  ;  Note  on  Silkworms,  &c.  &c.) 

Annual  Subscription,  paid  in  advance.  12s.  post  free  ;  single  Numbers,  each  4s. 

Williams  &  Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
_ and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. _ 

Price  5s.  Quarterly  ;  Annual  Subscription,  prepaid,  17s.,  post  free. 

rPHE  JOURNAL  of  SACRED  LITERATURE  for  July. 

(New  Series,  No.  II.)  Contains  :  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Romans  — The  “  Te  Deum  ” 
—  Sacred  Trees  —  Monasticism  in  the  West  — The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  — Clement  of  Alexnndriai 
and  his  Defence  of  the  Faith  —  What  is  Superstition  ?  —  The  Record  of  Creation  —  Exegesis  of 
Difficult  Texts  —  Peter’s  Denial  of  Christ  — New  Testament  Critics:  Tischendorf  'versus 
Tregelles  — The  Antediluvian  World,  its  Longevity,  and  Progress  in  the  Arts— The  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  —  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Man  ;  Tending  to  a  Holy  Life  —  Correspondence  — 
Notices  of  Books. 

Williams  &  Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ; 

and  20  South  Frederick  St  eet,  Edinburgh.  _ _ 

Amusing  Illus- 

LONDON  SOCIETY.”  Monthly.  Is.  A  New  Volume 


-RLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  1862. 

-* — ^  Pripfi  9s.  Od. 


XT' ASHION ABLE  PROMENADES.  —  These 

trillions  are  now  ormenrimr  in  “LONDON  SOCIETY.”  Monti 


trations  are  now  appearing  in 
begins  with  this  Month’s  Numi  er. 


THIE  MUSEUM : 

— fur* 


No.  VI.  2s.  6d. 

a  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Education,  Litera¬ 

ture,  and  Science. 

I.  THE  EDUCATION  DISCUSSION  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Dr.  Morell. 

II.  HOW  SHALL  WE  TEACH  MYTHOLOGY  ?  By  Edwin  Goadby. 
m.  EDMUND  SPENSER.  By  Alexander  Smith. 

IV.  PUPIL-TEACHERS.  By  Rev.  John  G.  Cromwell,  M.A.,  Durham. 

V.  MERIVALE’S  “  KEATSII  HYPERION.”  By  Horace  Moolk. 

VI.  FORT-ROYAL  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENT.  By  Gustave 
Masson,  Harrow.  . 

VII.  NOTES  ON  ANALYSIS  :  A  NEW  NOTATION.  By  W.  Scott  Damleish,  AI.A. 

VIII.  TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  CLASSICS  AS  AN  EXERCISE  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION.  By  Professor  Rcshton,  Cork. 

IX.  EDUCATION  AND  MANNERS  IN  AMERICA.  By  J.  F.  Corkran. 

X.  TRAINING-SCHOOLS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

XI.  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

XII.  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

XIII.  REVIEWS:- 

1.  MorelPs  Mental  Philosophy.  2.  Memoir  of  Professor  Henslow.  3.  Mommsen’s 
History  of  Rome. 

XIV.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

XV.  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  QUARTER _ 

1.  The  R  vised  Code.  2.  The  Scottish  Education  Bill.  3.  Educational  Intelligence- 
4.  The  Univers  ties.  5.  Foreign  Notes.  6.  Proceedings  of  Societies.  7.  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  International  Exhibition.  8.  The  Social  Science  Congress.  9. 
Appointments. 

Edwahd  Stanford,  London.  Jambs  Goudov,  Edinburgh. 

Now  ready, 

HPHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  No.  XXXI.  (for  July), 

-L  One  Shilling,  with  -l  Illustrations. 

Contents  : 

ROMOL  A.  (  With  2  Illustrations.) 

Proem. 

Chapter  I _ The  Shipwrecked  Stranger. 

„  II— A  Bre  kfast  tor  Love. 

„  III. — The  Barber’s  Shop. 

„  IV— First  Impressions. 

.,  V— The  Blind  Scholar  and  his  Daughter. 

FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  RELIEVING  THE  POOR. 

JOURNALISM. 

SEEING  WITH  THE  EYES  SHUT. 

THE  FRENCHMAN  IN  LONDON. 

SURNAME  AND  ARMS. 

THE  BISIIOP  AND  THE  KNIGHT.  (With  an  Tilwstratioh.) 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP  ON  HIS  WAY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD. 

(  With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXX IX _ In  which  several  People  have  their  Trials. 

„  XL _ In  which  the  Luck  goes  very  much  against  us. 

Smith,  Ei.drr,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 

Part  III.  July  1. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL  RECORD  of  the 

EXHIBITION  contains  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and  Brick  and  Tile 
Machinery,  by  John  Wilson,  F.R.S.E..  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Edinburgh  University; 
KKW  MANURES,  by  Ago.  VoKr.ONF.it,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Agricultural  College.  Cirencester; 
MINING  and  COI  1.1ERY  WORK,  by  Waiunoton  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Government  School 
ot  Mines.  Illustrated  by  large  Piute  Engravings  of  Aveling  &  Porter’s  Traction  Engine, 
and  Aytoun’s  Mining  Cage,  with  00  Woodcuts.  —  London:  Lo.yo.vax  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill* 
Proprietor's  Offices:  Offices  for  Patents,  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  . 


No.  DLXL 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : — 

LITE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT.  By  Earl  StAnhopb. 
ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL. 

CAXTONIANA.-Pabt  VI. 

No.  9.  Ilintson  Mental  Culture. 

DAVID  WINGATE. 

EXHIBITIONS,  GREAT  AND  SMALL. 

JEFFREYS’S  BRITISH  CONCHOLOGY- SNAILS. 

STANZ  AS  TO  WORDSWORTH. 

IPHIGENIA  IN  AULI3. 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD  :  SALEM  CHAPEL— Pabt  VL 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


tmie 

J-  .TIT 


AIOTICE. 

-L  ^  pnf.itipri  rr 


Price  6d.,  by  post  7d.,  No.  181  of 

HMIE  COLONIAL  CHURCH  CHRONICLE,  Missionary 

Journal,  and  Foreign  Ecclesiastical  Reporter,  for  JULY.  Contents  :  —  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  Mission  to  the  English  in  Spain  —  The  Truth  concerning  the  Perseculion  and  Extinction 
of  Christianity  in  Jupan — Special  Swedish  Services  in  London — Sermon  by  Archdeacon  Radnall 
at  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Welby  —  The  City  of  London  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  — The  Scottish  Communion  Office  — The  Yearly  Reports  of  the 
Dissenting  Missionary  Societies — State  of  the  Diocese  of  Tasmania — Letter  from  Mr.  Beskow — 
Colonial,  Foreign,  and  Home  News. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Now  ready,  6s. 

CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER.  No.  CXVII.  for 

JULY.  Contents: — 

1.  M.  MUDRY’S  FRENCH  TRANSLATIONS. 

2.  SCOTT  ON  UNCLEAN  SPIRITS. 

3.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 

4.  REPLIES  TO  “ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS.” 

5.  GEORGE  HERBERT  AND  IIIS  TIMES. 

6.  THE  SAliUM  MISSAL. 

7.  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SURTEES  SOCIETY. 

8.  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  LITURGY. 

9.  NO  TICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS,  Sic. 

POSTSCRIPT  ON  DR.  LUSIIINGTON’S  JUDGMENT, 

London  :  J.  Si  C.  Mozley,  6  Paternoster  Row. 

EMILY  FAITHFULL,  Printer  and  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  Press, 
Great  Coram  Street,  W.C. 

VTATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  for  the  PROMOTION  of 

-L A  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  London  Sleeting,  1882— ADDRESSES  of  the  President,  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Brougham.  The  Presidents  of  Departments  :  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Q.C.,  M.P  ;  The 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  the  Common  Sergeant  of  London  ;  V\  illiam  Fairbairn, 
F.R.S.,  LL.D. ;  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. ;  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.  Is.  6d. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION,  and  How  it  would  be  Affected  by 

University  Examinations.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  2d. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  of  STUDIES  and  ACCOMPLISH- 

MENTS  in  the  EDUCATION  of  WOMEN  :  a  Lecture  intended  as  a  contribution  towards 
determining  the  true  Intellectual  Standard  of  Female  Education  in  the  Middle  Classes. 
By  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Ladies’  College,  Bedford  Square. 
Price  6d. 

SOME  of  the  DRAWBACKS  CONNECTED  with  the  PRE¬ 

SENT  EMPLOYMENT  of  WOMEN.  By  Emily  Faithfoll.  Id. 

Now  ready,  at  every  library,  a  New  Novel,  2  vols. 

entitled  TWO  LIVES.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

NOTICE. — On  July  10  will  be  published,  Mr.  Sala’s  New  Work, 

ACCEPTED  ADDRESSES.  By  Georoe  Augustus  Sala.  It  is  from  this  Work  that 
Mr.  Sala  is  giving  public  readings. 

NOTICE.— On  July  20  will  be  published,  1  vol.  8vo.  the 

PUBLIC  LIFE  of  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.,  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

NOTICE.— Now  ready,  2d.  No.  IV.  for  July,  the  LIBRARY 

CIRCULAR.  The  Library  Circular  is  a  complete  Librarian’s  Guide,  informing  him  fully 
as  to  the  Purchase  of  New  and  Second-hand  Books. 

NOTICE. — Now  ready,  at  every  library,  1  vol.  CHATEAU 

FRISSAC;  or.  Home  Scenes  in  France.  By  the  Author  of  “  Photographs  from  Paris 
Life.” 

NOTICE.-  This  day,  5s.  the  TWO  PRIM  A  DONNAS.  By 

George  Augustus  Sala,  Author  of  “  The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,”  ‘‘Twice  Round  the 
Clock,”  &c. 

NOTICE.— Second  Edition,  this  day,  at  every  library  in  the 

Kingdom,  3  vols.  the  SEVEN  SONS  of  MAMMON.  By  George  Augustus  Sala,  Author 
of  “  Dutch  Pictures,”  “  Accepted  Addresses,”  &c. 

Tinsley  Brothers,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

TO  EC  A  GARLAND  ;  or,  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  a  Bank  of 

Deposit.  By  Keith  Home. 

“  Quaint,  shrewd,  and  ready-witted  observations  are  to  be  found  in  every  page.”—  Stam¬ 
ford  Mercury.  “  *  Reca  Garland'  is  a  very  readable,  very  amusing,  and  withal  a  very  ex¬ 
citing  novel.” —  Court  Journal.  “  A  trenchant  and  caustic  exposure  of  first-class  swindling 
among  first-class  people.” —  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

T.  Cautley  Newby,  30  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Also  the  following  Popular  New  Novels: 

1.  RIGHT  AND  LEFT.  By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby. 

2.  YORKE  HOUSE.  By  W.  Platt,  Eso. 

3.  T1IE  DULL  STONE  HOUSE.  By  Kenner  Deene. 

4.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  THE  MADELEINE. 

5.  THE  CU-sT  OF  A  CORONET.  By  McGribor  Allen. 

6.  MARY  GR  AHAM.  By  L.  J.  Curling. 

7.  A  GENTLEMAN  S  STORY.  By  ILn.  A.  Canning. 

8.  THE  CLIFFORDS  OF  OAKLEY.  By  C.  IIarulastle. 

9.  MARRYING  FOR  MONEY.  By  Mrs.  Daniels. 

10.  THE  FRIGATE  AND  THE  LUGGER. 

Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  2s.  6d.  free  by  post,  32  stamps, 

TYISEASES  of  the  SKIN :  a  Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 

Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square _ “  This  admirable, 

we  might  almost  say  indispensable,  little  work  comes  to  us  in  its  fifth  edition,  enriched  with  an 
excellent  and  most  temperate  chapter  on  the  Turkish  bath.”— Medical  Critic. 

T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street. 

THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY  LIMITED, 

For  tlie  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  PIALFnA-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices :  25  Pall  Mull,  S.W. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

By  Count  Charles  Arrivabene.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

TRIE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London :  Illustrated,  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

“  A  truly  interesting:  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  instruction,  interest, 
and  consolation.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  *  I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world, 
or  now  hope  to  find.’  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  borne  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Edward 
Irving.  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphant  no  higher  eulogy  than  that  her  work  is  worthy  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates.  She  has  contributed  to  our  literature  a  work  that  will  rank  among 
the  best  of  biographies  —  one  that  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Hanna’s  *  Life  of  Chalmers,’  and 
Stanley  *8  ‘Life  of  Arnold.’  Parthenon . 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Messrs.  Hurst 

-*  &  Blackett  beg  to  announce  that  they  will  shortly  publish  the  AUTHORIZED  COPY¬ 
RIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  of  this  work.  Complete  in  3  vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

HTHIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

Henry  F.  Chorlev.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

4i  Every  page  of  these  volumes  offers  pleasant  reminiscences.  No  one  singer  of  merit  or  pre¬ 
tension  to  it,  no  distinguished  composer  of  the  period,  is  without  his  or  her  portrait.  Whether 
as  a  conscientious  history,  a  graceful  series  of  portraits,  or  an  nnecdotical  record,  the  author 
must  be  congratulated  on  the  work  he  has  accomplished.” — Athenaeum. 

T/1  EM  ALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

“  A  very  excellent, valuable,  and  readable  book/’— Spectator. 

“  This  book  should  have  many  readers  among  our  social  reformers  of  both  sexes,  and  few,  if 
any,  will  close  it  without  serious  thought  having  been  stirred  by  the  details  and  suggestions 
contained  in  it.”— A  tJienceum. 

GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY.  Illustrated  by  Tenniel,  5s. 

bound,  forming  the  new  volume  of  “HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.” 

“  A  good  novel.  The  story  is  most  interesting ;  the  characters  are  true  to  human  nature ;  and 
there  is  throughout  a  healthy  tone  of  morality.”— A  thenceum, 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

TRIE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  novel.  The  three  sisters  dwelling  together  at  Lovel-Leigh  is  a  charming 
picture.”—  Press.  “This  interesting  novel  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors.”  —  Observer.  “A 
•charming  novel.”—  U.  S.  Mag.  “Few  writers  of  fiction  display  greater  intelligence  and 
originality  than  the  author  ot  this  very  interesting  story,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  the 
very  be:  t  she  has  yet  w.  itten.”— Messenger. 

~J~  ^UCILLA.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald.  2  vols. 

T>  R Y AN STON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radclieee,  Author 

of  “  Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.  3  vols. 

“  A  clever  book.” — Athenaeum.  “  A  first-class  novel.”—  U.  S.  Mag. 

"W ALTER  LANGLEY.  By  the  Hon.  0.  S.  Savile.  3  vols. 

*  ’  “An  interesting  novel.  Mr.  Savile’s  picture  of  Eton  life  is  clever  and  animated,  and 
his  descriptions  of  fashionable  society  will  be  sure  to  find  admirers.”—  U.  S.  Mag. 

GWEN 5  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “ High  Church/’  and  “No 

Church.”  3  vols. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever  and  pleasant,  and  the 
tone  is  good.” — Athenaeum. 

“IY/TRS.  BLAKE.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland.  3  vols. 

-*-*-*-  “‘Mrs.  Blake’  is  an  interesting  book.  The  characters  introduced  act  and  react  upon 
each  other’s  destiny  exactly  as  human  beings  do  in  actual  life.”— Athenaeum. 

pAN  WRONG  BE  RIGHT  P  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  2  vols. 

“  This  excellent  story  is  quite  the  best  that  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has  written.”— A  thenceum, 

HTRUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey,” 

Sec .  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

SAMUEL  BAGSTER  8c  SONS. 


rpHE  BOOKS  of  the  BIBLE  as  Separate  Pocket  Volumes; 

-L  very  large  type,  with  Maps  and  Indexes.  The  prices  range  from  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  6d. 

A  NEW  TRANSLATION  of  the  EPISTLES  and  REYELA- 

TION,  with  Notes.  By  Dr.  J.  Turnbull.  8vo.  7a. 

rjUIE  PSALMS:  HEBREW  and  ENGLISH  INTER- 

-L  LINEARY.  The  Hebrew  is  printed  with  skeleton  letters,  so  that  the  Root  of  each 
Word  is  evident  at  a  glance,  (is. 

rpHE  POLYMICRIAN  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT  and 

I, EXICON  :  with  various  Readings,  Roots,  Parallel  References,  and  Coloured  Maps.  A 
email  Pocket  Volume. 

“RUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Illustrated,  2s.  6d. 

^  Also,  a  Library  Edition,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

QDHE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  in  VERSE.  Illustrated, 

Price  3s.  6d. 

GARAGE  ABOUNDING ;  or,  a  Memoir  of  Bunyan.  By 
npiIE  ENNEAGLOT  NEW  TESTAMENT.  A  Pocket 
TYIGLOT  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  with  Lexicons,  Concordances, 

&c.  Pocket  Volumes. 

TTAYTER’S  INTRODUCTION  to  PERSPECTIVE  DRAW- 

ING  and  PAINTING.  Very  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Plates.  Sixth 
Edition,  8vo.  15s. 

T  EAVES  from  LIFE,  with  Blossoms  Intertwined.  By  L.  N.  R. 

-*-J  Extra,  gilt  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

rpHE  HOLY  VESSELS  and  FURNITURE  of  the  TABER- 

NACLE  of  ISRAEL,  Scripturally  Explained  ;  and  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Chromo¬ 
lithographs.  Oblong  4to.  half-bound  in  morocco,  gilt  leaves,  35s. 

rpHE  TABERNACLE  of  ISRAEL  in  the  WILDERNESS  : 

Illuminated  Engravings,  with  illustrative  Letterpress.  By  W.  G.  Rhind.  Folio,  15s. 

rPHE  WARRANT  of  FAITH. 

Whytehead,  M.A.  6s.  Gd. 

rpHE  PROPHETIC  VISIONS  of  DANIEL ;  with  Notes,  and 

A-  a  Coloured  Map.  By  S.  P.  Tregeli.es,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition,  5s. 

A  RETRANSLATION  of  the  REVELATION  from  a  Revised 

-lA.  Text.  By  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  2s. 

POLYGLOT  BIBLES  AND  BIBLICAL  AIDS,  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

The  Catalogue  by  post,  free. 


By  the  Rev.  Robert 


SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS,  15  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

This  day  is  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

-lA  By  IIuoo  Reid,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

***  This  work  is  intended  to  furnish  the  general  reader  with  a  concise,  yet  comprehensive, 
ace  unt  of  the  Mates  during  the  C  loniul  Period  and  War  of  Independence,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  their  subsequent  history,  and  of  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  the  Civil  War. 

Griffith  &  Farran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND,  BART. 

Just  published,  8vo.  Ms.  cloth. 

ESSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  subjects  contributed 

to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.etc. ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 


“  Were  we  asked  to  point  out  the  work  in 
which  one  might  obtain  the  best  view  of  the 
present  position  of  natural  science,  its  leading 
aims,  its  guiding  principles,  its  most  recent 
discoveries,  its  probable  course  for  the  next 
few  years,  we  should  without  hesitation  fix 
upon  these  Essays  of  Sir  Henry  Holland. . 


They  give  the  most  complete,  the  most  general 
view  of  what  is  now  being  done  in  the  circle 
of  sciences,  and  of  the  ultimate  results  to 
which  the  several  sciences  converge.  .  • 

In  his  list  of  subjects  wo  can  see  that  Sir 
Henry  has  included  all  the  most  important 
scientific  problems  of  the  day.” — Times . 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  “  CABINET  LAWYER.” 

The  Nineteenth  Edition,  extended  and  corrected  throughout,  with  the  previous  Sup¬ 
plements,  including  the  Acts  of  Session  1861,  incorporated;  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

nPIIE  CABINET  LAWYER :  a  Popular  Digest  of  tbe  Laws 

JL  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  and  various 
other  useful  Additions,  including  the  Statutes  and  Legal  Decisions  to  Hilary  Term, 
24  &  25  Victoria. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

SIR  B.  C.  BRODIE’S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  INQUIRIES,  Part  II.,  being  a  Series  of 

JL  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  some  points  in  tbe  Physical  and  Moral  History  of 
Man.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

Part  I.  Essays  in  illustration  of  the  Influence  of  the  Physical  Organization  on  the 
Mental  Faculties,  Third  Edition,  5s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Just  published,  8vo.  6d. 

AN  tbe  ESTABLISHMENT  and  MANAGEMENT  of 

V/  COTTAGE-IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES:  A  Paper  read  in  the  Fifth 
Department  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  in  the 
Guildhall,  London,  June  9,  1862.  By  VV.  A.  Greenhill,  M.D.,  Oxon. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  Map  and  16  Illustrations,  18s. 

pHEBES,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants,  Ancient  and  Modern  ; 

-L  including  a  Record  of  Excavations  in  the  Necropolis.  By  A.  Henry  Rhind, 


which  it  contains,  the  book  abounds  in  in¬ 
formation  on  the  various  psychological  and 
religious  questions  connected  with  that  sub¬ 
ject,  and  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  Egyptian  archaeology.” 

Notes  and  Queries. 


J-  M.A. 


including 
F.S.A  .,  &c. 

“  Mr.  Rhind  was  especially  fortunate  in  dis¬ 
covering  a  perfect  family  tomb,  which  had 
never  been  disturbed,  and  of  this  he  gives  a 
minute  description  in  all  its  details.” 

Daily  News. 

“Independently  of  the  mass  of  materials  on 
the  subject  of  Egyptian  sepulchres  generally 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  bound,  6s. 

TYALZEL’S  ANALECTA  GRyECA  MINORA;  or,  Select 

AS  Passages  from  Greek  Authors,  adapted  for  tbe  use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in 
Schools :  with  English  Notes.  Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  tbe  Itev.  J.  T. 
White,  M.A.  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford  ;  First  Master  of  tbe  Latin  School,  Christ’s  Hospital; 
Joint-Author  of  “  White  and  Riddle’s  Latin-Ei’glish  Dictionary,”  &c. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co. ;  Simpkin  &  Co. ;  J.  &  F.  H.  Rivington  ;  Hamilton 
&  Co.;  Whittaker  &  Co.;  and  Houlston  &  Wright.  Edinburgh:  Bell  & 
Bradfute. 

DOLLINGER’S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

On  Tuesday,  July  15,  will  be  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

rpHE  GENTILE  and  the  JEW  in  the  COURTS  of  tbe 

JL  TEMPLE  of  CHRIST :  An  Introduction  to  the  History  o(  Christianity.  From 
the  German  of  John  J.  1.  Dollinger,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  tbe 
University  of  Munich,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Darnell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludga'e  Hill. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

rpHE  LIFE  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By  Julius  Lloyd, 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &•  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Second  Edition,  now  ready,  post  8vo.  9s.  Gd. 

LETTERS  from  ITALY  and  SWITZERLAND.  By  Felix 

Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Wallace. 

“  In  these  letters  addressed  principally  to 
members  of  his  family,  the  playful,  affec¬ 
tionate  nature  of  the  man  sheds  everywhere 
the  loveliest  radiance.  There  is  music  in  his 
descriptions,  and  a  murmur  of  song  seems  to 
run  through  all  his  letters.  They  are  the 
converse  of  his  Songs  without  Words,  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  the  Letters  ofMen- 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  with  a  Vignette  of  Stonehenge,  and  a  Selection  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  Monoliths,  Ancient  and  Modern,  drawn  and  etched  to  scale,  cloth,  Gs. 

YJOLOSSAL  VESTIGES  of  tbe  OLDER  NATIONS.  By 

William  Linton,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Athens  ;  Author  of”  Ancient  and  Modern  Colours,”  “  Scenery  of  Greece,”  &c. 

_ _  London:  Longman,  Green,  &•  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“PRACTICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  tbe 

JL  EPISTLES  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  for  English  Readers.  Part  1. 
Epistle  to  the  Homans.  By  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  Rector  of  S.  Luflenham,  Rutland, 
Prebendary  of  Wells,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Second  Edition,  completely  revised,  Is.  Gd. 

r  I  DIE  FLEET  of  tbe  FUTURE  in  1862  ;  or,  England  without 

-L  a  Fleet.  By  J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Contents:  —  1.  Iron  against  Wood:  the 
American  Battle  ;  2.  Who  is  to  construct  the 
Navy  ?  the  Admiralty  or  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  3.  What  the  House  of  Commons  has 


delssohn  will  become  as  classical  as  those 
compositions.  .  .  .  It  is  seldom  that  we 
have  inclination  to  speak  of  a  book  in  terms 
of  equal  warmth.  We  must  adii  that  Lady 
Wallace  has  performed  her  part  of  translator 
in  a  manner  btyond  all  praise.  The  Letters 
read  as  if  Eng.ish  had  been  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written. "—Parthenon. 


got  to  do  in  Reconstructing  the  Navy  ;  4. 
How  to  find  the  Money,  or  Fleets  v.  Establish¬ 
ments  ;  5.  llow  to  Spend  the  Money  ;  6.  What 
to  do  with  the  Wooden  Fleet:  Burn  it?  Cut 
it  down?  or  use  it  up?  7.  What  sort  of  Iron 
Fleet  should  we  build  ?  Smooth-water  Ships, 


or  Sea-going  Ships;  8.  The  “Warrior"  class 
of  Ship ;  9.  The  “Gloire”  class;  10.  The 
"Merrimac”  class  ;  11.  The  “ Monitor  "  and 
Coles's  Shield  Class  ;  12  The  Resources  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  speedy  Construe. ion  of  an  Iron 
Fleet ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  Contrac¬ 
tors  ;  13.  History  of  Iron-coated  Ships  since 
1851,  Part  I.;  M.  History  of  Iron-coated  Ships 
since  1855,  Part  II.  ;  15.  Conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  ;  the  Wrong  and  the  Remedy. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Recently  published,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

A  CADEMIO  REFORM  and  UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTA- 

TION.  By  James  Heywood,  F.R.S.,B.A.,Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge.  With  an  Illustration. 

_ _  London:  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178  Strand. _ 

Now  ready,  5s.  with  Tourist’s  Travelling  Map, 

(~)N  FOOT  THROUGH  the  PEAK;  or,  a  Summer  Saunter 

among  the  Hills  and  Dales  of  Derbyshire.  By  James  Croston. 

London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 


1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

'THE  PRACTICE  of  EMBANKING  LANDS  from  the  SEA, 

T"  treated  as  a  means  of  Profitable  Employment  of  Capital,  with  Examples  and  Particulars 
of  actual  Embankments  ;  and  also  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Repair  of  Old  Sea  Walls.  By 
John  W icigins,  F.G.S.,  Lund  Agent  and  Surveyor. 

FORMING  Vols.  LXXX.*  and  LXXXI  *  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

J.  S.  Virtue,  26  Ivy  Lane  ;  and  291  City  Road. 
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GC  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY  &  CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORKS. 

- * - 


MESSRS.  BLACKWOODS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
■ — ♦ - - 


NOTICE. 

*„*  It  is  requested  that  any  complaints  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  of  the 
following  works  at  the  Libraries  whenever  marked  “  Ready,”  may  at  once  be 
addressed  to  the  publishers. 


1 

THEN  YEARS  of  IMPERIALISM  in 

FRANCE.  Impressions  of  a  “Flaneur.” 


THE  ASIAN  EXPEDITION  :  Travels  in 

Lndak,  Tartary.  and  Kashmir.  With  numerous  chromo-lithographic  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Torrens,  23rd  Royal  Welsh 
Fusileers.  8vo.  28s.  [Heady. 


THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Moorish 
Dynasty  in  Spain  to  the  Last  Morocco  War.  With  Original  Papers  and 
Correspondence,  and  an  Account  of  the  Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  has  sustained 
since  it  became  a  Fortress.  By  Captain  Sayeii,  Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar. 
8vo.  illustrated,  18s.  [Ready. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the 

“  LIBERAL  ”  PARTY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miriam  May  99  aud  “  Crispin 
Ken.”  8vo.  15s.  [Ready, 

M  This  new  work  is  the  town  talk.’* — Press, 

“It  is  no  longer  any  secret  that  the  new  work, 4  The  Present  Position  of  the  “Liberal  ’’  Party,* 
attacks  the  Liberals  generally,  and  in  political  circles  it  is  creating  intense  excitement.  A 
second  edition  will  be  published  in  July.  Colonel  Torrens’  new  work,  with  the  title  of  ‘  Travels 
in  Ladak,  Tartary,  and  Kashmir,’  being  the  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Lord 
William  Ilay,  has  just  appeared  ;  it  is  richly  illustrated  with  chromo-lithographs  —  the  special 
tints  of  the  country  that  was  explored  being  faithfully  reproduced.  Captain  Sayer’s  long- 
expected  work  on  Gibraltar  has  also  been  published  within  the  last  few  days.”— Moimina  Post, 


NIPHON  and  PECHELI  :  Impressions  of 

Japan  and  the  North  of  China.  By  Edward  Barrington  de  Fondi.anque, 
Assistant  Commissary-General.  8vo.  illustrated.  [Just  ready. 

ON  the  AIMS  and  EXTENT  of  a  NATIONAL 

MUSEUM  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  [Next  week. 


THE  CRUISE  of  II.M.S.  the  SAINT  GEORGE 

on  the  WEST  INDIAN  and  NORTH  AMERICAN  STATION.  [Ready. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Norway.  By  Captain  N.  B.  Laurie.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE 

by  the  Austrian  Frigate  “  Novara.”  English  Edition.  Containing  an  unpublished 
letter  from  Baron  Humboldt.  With  numerous  wood  engravings.  Dedicated,  by 
special  permission,  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  30s. 

[Vol.  II.  ready. 

Second  Volume  now  ready,  8vo.  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  G.  Perry,  Rector  of  Waddington,  and  late  Fellow  aud  Tutor  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo. 

CONSTANCE  MORDAUNT  •  or,  Life  in  the 

Western  Archipelago.  Dedicated  to  Lord  Chelmsford.  21s.  [Ready. 

“  RECOMMENDED  to  MERCY.”  31s.  6d. 

Second  Edition.  [Ready. 


PALGRAVE  of  SYCAMORA.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


NOTICE. 

Sir  Stafford  Northeote's  new  work,  “  The  Financial  History  of  England  for 
Twenty  Tears,  from  1842  to  1862,”  will  be  published  the  first  week  in  July, 
and  will  be  obtainable  without  delay  or  disappointment  of  all  Booksellers  and  at 
all  respectable  Libraries. 


MUD  IE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


More  than  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Volumes  are  now  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at 
this  Lfbrary.  The  preference  is  given  to  works  of  acknowledged  and  general  interest 
in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel,  and  Adventure,  and  the 
Higher  Class  <>e  Fiction.  Lists  of  the  principal  works  recently  added,  with  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MDDTE, 

Librarian  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family, 
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A  VISION  OF  BAEBAROSSA; 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


By  WILLIAM  STIGANT. 


“In  Mr.  Stigant’s  ‘  Vision  of  Barbarossa,  and  other  Poems’  there  is  an  amount  of  fine  poetry 
6uch  as  seldom  meets  the  eye  in  a  first  volume  by  an  unknown  author.  His  muse  seems  to  grasp 
the  lyre  with  no  trembling  hand,  and  to  6trike  the  chords  with  the  touch  and  scope  of  a  thorough 
master.  Sensuous  almost  as  those  of  Keats,  but  stirred  by  a  wilder  passion,  and  resonant  -  ith 
a  louder  clash  of  arms,  are  the  strains  he  invites  us  to  hear.  Steeped  in  sott  music,  uin  bright 
in  its  changeful  colouring,  is  the  ‘Proem  to  an  Unfinished  Tale.’  But  it  is  in  epic  poetry  that 
Mr.  Stigant  shines  highest.  He  has  the  true  minstrel’s  power  of  telling  a  good  st<  >ry  in  the  most, 
touching  and  tuneful  manner.  Give  him  a  simple  old  legend  of  Provence  or  Champagne,  and 
he  will  clothe  it  in  verse  almost  as  sweetly  fanciful  as  the  *  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,’  a  d  as  movingly 
mournful  as  ‘  Isabella.’  A  yet  finer  poem  is  ‘  Samson  and  Daliluh.’  Throughout  this  poem 
there  is  a  truthlike  breadth  of  portraiture  which  Tennyson's  most  ambitious  pieces  seldom  it 
ever  reach.” — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

“  This  is  a  volume  to  be  set  apart  from  ephemeral  books  of  verse.  Its  writer  has  reality, 
passion— his  own  dream— his  own  grasp  upon  his  thoughts,  a  right  of  his  own  to  ruffle  it 
among  the  climbers-up  the  steep  path. 

Where  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar, 

With  which  no  waider,  no  usher  can  interfere. 

We  judge  the  author  by  the  touches  of  genuine  thought  and  feeling  scattered  here  and 
there,  by  the  general  presence  of  that  Instinct  which  demands  verse  as  the  medium  ol 
utterance.” — A  thenoeum. 

“  This  is  a  work  of  promise.  The  author  paints  with  a  moral  brush  and  with  glowing  colours, 
and  he  feels  with  a  strong  human  heart,  responding  in  living  pulses  to  the  actual  world,  not 
playing  merely  with  the  superficial  flickerings  of  a  sentimental  fancy.  The  best  poem  in  the 
book  is  one  of  considerable  length,  ‘Samson  and  Daliluh,’  a  very  slippery  subject  tor  a  young 
poet,  as  Milton  has  preoccupied  the  ground.  In  one  point  only  lias  the  modern  surpassed  the 
ancient— in  the  strong  wealth  of  the  East,  and  the  richness  of  Oriental  decoration  in  which  the 
action  is  enveloped.” — Dress. 

“  We  cordially  express  our  admiration  of  powers  which  seem  destined  to  play  no  unimportant 
part  in  tlie  poetry  of  our  time.  The  first  poem  in  the  volume,  called  the  ‘  Visijn  of  Barbarossa,’ 
for  gorgeous  imagery  nnd  bold  tempestuous  utterance  will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  fervid 
passages  of  Tennyson."— Morning  Dust. 

“  Strong  feeling  and  the  power  of  strong  expression  are  found  united  in  Mr.  Stigant.  His 
pages  abound  in  full  and  vivid  description.  The’  charmed  walls  of  Barbarossa’s  prison  glitter 
in  gold  and  many  colours;  ‘Samson  and  Dalilah’  revel  in  passion  and  soft  pleasure." 

Guardian. 

“  *  Samson  and  Dalilah  ’  contains  some  noble  writing  ;  here  and  there  in  the  excessive 
richness  of  the  imagery  we  are  reminded  of  Keats.  Mr.  Stigant  writes  with  a  genuine 
sympathy  i'or  outraged  truth,  which  gives  his  poetry  a  double  charm.  We  anticipate  for  him  a 
future  of  excellence,  if  he  will  industriously  do  his  best.”— Darby  News. 

“The  best  composition  in  the  volume  is  ‘  Samson  and  Dalilah.’  The  grand  old  Scriptural 
subject  is  very  finely  treated,  nnd  with  considerable  novelty.”— Untie. 

“  As  regards  the  essentials  of  his  craft— passion,  power,  depth  of  sympathy,  poetic  invention 
—he  bids  fair  to  take  one  day  a  high  place  among  modern  English  poets.”  —  Universal 
Review. 

“We  find  here  excellent  translations,  both  in  spirit  and  form,  from  Frederic  Rtickert,  Freili- 
gratli,  Daumer,  Ilafiz,  Goethe,  Uhland,  Heine,  Claudius,  and  ITeffel.”  —  Lehmann's  Leipzig 
Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes. 

“  Mr.  Stigant  is  truest  in  the  delicate  dt  iineations  of  delicate  emotions,  nnd  most  effective  in 
broad  and  rich  description.  ‘  Rudello  and  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  ’  is  one  of  the  poems  which 
lie  has  most  congenially  developed  in  conception  and  execution  ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
forming  a  touching  picture  of  ehivali  ous  life  and  feeling.  Stanzas  are  here  to  be  found  which 
iu  sweet  power  and  melodious  fiow  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  most  moving  which  Italy 
has  produced  in  tliis  way.  Of  the  smaller  poems  we  must  mention  especially  a  series  of  most 
excellent  translations  from  the  German  — RUckcrt’s  ‘CUristmns-Eve,’  Uhland’s  ‘Poet’s 
Curse,’  and  Heine’s ‘Slave-Ship,’  are  given  with  a  most  masterly  penetration  into  the  spirit  ot' 
the  original.”— Dreussisclie  Zeitung. 

“  Mr.  Stigant’s  themes  are  partly  of  a  romantic-ideal  character,  and  through  his  peculiar 
style  of  treatment  possess  the  charm  of  being  true  to  the  dream-world  of  ages  long  by,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  reflections  in  the  mirror  of  mod  rn  consciousness.  *  Raoul  de 
Coucy  ’  is  a  story  of  knightly  prowess,  which  has  the  true  breath  of  chivalry  on  every  line.  A 
greater  poem  is  *  Samson  and  Dalilah,’  which  is  full  of  passion,  power,  and  dramatic  interest. 
The  translations  from  the  German  deserve  to  be  held  up  as  examples  worthy  of  the  most 
especial  praise.”—  Spenersche  Zeitung. 
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THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

HATEVER  may  be  the  real  history  of  the  recent  battle 
before  Richmond,  it  is  evident  that  the  Federal  troops 
have  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  The  superiority  of  the  Southern 
soldiery  had  been  proved  in  every  skirmish  and  combat  since 
the  opening  of  the  Virginian  campaign,  and  the  Confederate 
generals  have  now  fully  proved  that  in  military  skill  and 
judicious  daring  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  their  adver¬ 
saries.  The  army  which  stood  on  the  defensive  had  the  great 
advantage  of  a  central  position,  and  its  leaders  have  known 
how  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  striking  successive  blows  at 
the  converging  forces  of  the  enemy.  Early  in  the  campaign, 
General  Jackson  drove  Banks  across  the  Potomac,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  contrived  to  occupy  and  baffie  all  the  Federal  commanders 
in  the  North  of  Virginia.  Reports  were  of  late  carefully 
spread  that  Jackson  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  conse¬ 
quently  Fremont,  Shields,  and  Banks  had  drawn  together  all 
their  forces  to  resist  a  threatened  advance  in  the  Valley  of 
Shenandoah.  While  Air.  Lincoln  was  amusing  himself  by 
substituting  a  political  lawyer  for  Fremont  to  serve  under 
General  Pope  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  ubiquitous 
Jackson  suddenly  burst  on  the  right  wing  of  APClellan’s  army, 
and  caused  it  to  “  recede  several  miles  tor  a  strategic  purpose, 
“  hotly  pursued  by  the  Confederates.”  The  White  House,  which 
was  the  principal  depot  of  tlic  Pectoral  army,  has  been  taken, 
and  West  Point  has  once  more  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates.  Further  information  is  required  to  explain 
APClellan’s  reason  for  retreating  on  his  left,  instead  of  re¬ 
tracing  his  steps  to  the  shore  of  York  River.  His  communi¬ 
cation  with  General  Pope,  who  now  commands  in  Northern 
Virginia,  must  have  been  abandoned  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  drawn  nearer  to  Burnside,  who  has  been  recalled  from 
North  Carolina.  As  it  appears  that  his  right  wing  was  utterly 
routed,  the  victorious  army  has  probably  possessed  itself  of  a 
large  store  of  heavy  artillery,  which  can  scarcely  have  been 
removed  or  destroyed.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  Federal  troops  have  lost  a  dozen  field-pieces  for  one  which 
they  have  captured ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  taken 
guns  of  position  in  great  numbers,  and  the  Southern  generals 
have  at  every  point  been  seriously  embarrassed  by  their  in¬ 
feriority  in  heavy  artillery.  If  the  recent  battle  has  enabled 
them  to  capture  APClellan’s  siege  train,  they  can  henceforth 
secure  the  approaches  to  Richmond  from  the  fire  of  the  gun¬ 
boats.  It  is  said  that  the  Government  of  Washington  has 
suppressed  the  report  of  a  second  defeat  of  the  flotilla  in  a 
renewed  attempt  to  make  its  way  past  Fort  Darling. 

The  siege  of  Richmond,  and  with  it  the  summer  campaign, 
is  now  probably  at  an  end.  The  invaders  had  previously 
been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  at  Charleston,  and  neither 
Alobile  nor  Vicksburg  had  been  taken  down  to  the  date  of  the 
latest  accounts.  The  ninety  days  drafts  of  the  Government 
on  public  confidence  will  require  once  more  to  be  renewed 
with  a  longer  term  of  payment.  The  Fourth  of  July  declaimers 
must  content  themselves  with  boasting  of  the  million  of 
recruits  who  are  about  to  rush  to  arms  in  answer  to  urgent 
appeals  from  AVashington,  backed  by  considerable  bounties. 
It  will  also  be  advisable  to  invent  some  new  image  or  meta¬ 
phor  in  place  of  the  overworked  anaconda  which  has  not  yet 
strangled  the  Seceding  States.  That  the  lungs  and  the  front 
of  Northern  eloquence  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion  no 
observant  foreigner  will  doubt.  The  official  reports  of  the 
campaign,  uncorrected  by  any  statement  of  facts,  will  alone 
furnish  abundant  materials  for  satisfaction  and  triumph,  and 
when  the  traditional  “child  of  freedom”  has,  according  to 
custom,  been  consigned  to  “  his  bright  home  in  the  setting 
“  sun,”  the  “  Pogkam  defiance  ”  to  England  can,  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time,  be  repeated  in  the  midst  of  assured  and  unboimded 
applause.  A  new  subject  of  self-congratulation  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  an  original  system  of  finance,  which  is  not  less 


to  be  admired  than  a  strategic  movement  to  the  rear  with  a 
pursuing  enemy  at  heel.  The  popular  teachers  of  the  moment 
announce  that  Europe  is  astonished  at  the  new  discovery  of 
inexhaustible  revenues.  It  is  true  that  sober  economists  have 
been  surprised  at  the  facility  of  incurring  boundless  debt,  but, 
after  all,  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  is  generally  less  perplexing 
than  the  problem  of  paying.  Hitherto,  not  a  single  citizen 
has  consciously  contributed  a  dollar  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  but  Congress  has,  at  the  close  of  its  session,  passed  a 
comprehensive  Tax  Bill,  which  at  least  indicates  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  national  credit.  The  revenue  will  probably  fall 
far  short  of  the  estimate,  and  the  cost  of  collection  will  be 
unavoidably  large  in  proportion  to  the  return.  Nevertheless, 
the  measure,  as  far  as  it  affects  internal  taxation,  is  more  credit¬ 
able  than  any  other  legislative  Act  which  has  been  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  The  changes  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  tariff  of  imports,  show  how  little  is  the  influence  of 
patriotism  or  public  spirit  in  the  contest  with  vulgar  passion 
and  with  the  narrowest  selfishness. 

The  greedy  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  find  their  advantage  in  the  popular  spite  against 
England.  Patriotic  journalists  boast  that  the  new  tariff  is  not 
only  protective  but  prohibitive,  and  they  naturally  take  the 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  their  usual  flourishes  about  the 
greatness  of  a  country  which  can  dispense  with  help  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Federal  Glates  sllOllld  depiive  tlicmael'V'ca  of  an y  advnntnrrn  for 

the  benefit  of  England,  or  even  of  France ;  but  in  shutting  out 
commerce,  Congress  is  deliberately  diminishing  the  revenue, 
while  by  the  same  operation  it  imposes  on  the  country  a 
tax  much  larger  than  any  profit  which  it  can  possibly 
produce  to  the  Treasury.  America  uras  once  described 
by  an  enthusiast  as  an  earthly  paradise,  where  every¬ 
one  bought  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sold  in  the 
dearest.  Henceforth,  the  republican  Elysium  must  recommend 
itself  by  offering  some  other  class  of  delights.  A  deliberate 
increase  in  the  price  of  commodities,  accompanied  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  sacrifice  of  customs’  revenue,  could  scarcely  have  been 
proposed  in  any  other  country  during  the  continuance  of  a 
costly  and  burdensome  war.  There  is  something  cynical  in 
the  indifference  of  the  protectionist  faction  to  the  impediments 
which  they  are  placing  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.  The  quarrel  was  sufficiently  bitter  without  a  formal 
notice  to  the  South  that  peace  would  involve  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  tribute  to  the  Northern  manufacturers.  The  vulgar 
herd  of  politicians  is  bought  over  to  the  support  of  a  gigantic 
job  by  appeals  to  the  chronic  jealousy  and  envy  which  has 
long  been  carefully  cultivated  against  England.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  of  AVashington,  and  the  language  of  the  New  York  press, 
are  thoroughly  consistent  with  General  Butler’s  singular 
proceedings  at  New  Orleans. 

An  advocate  of  London  cabmen  once  defended  their  con¬ 
duct  on  the  ground  that  they  seldom  practised  monstrous 
extortion  except  when  they  had  to  deal  with  women  and 
foreigners.  It  seems  that  the  same  chivalrous  distinction  is 
drawn  by  the  present  military  commander  at  New  Orleans. 
Although  General  Butler  is  an  attorney  and  barrister,  his 
legal  opinions  are  not  less  questionable  than  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  which  he  enforces  on  penalty  of  exposure  to  the 
basest  outrages.  AVomen  are  to  be  shamefully  punished  if 
they  speak  to  a  stranger  without  an  introduction ;  and  the 
property  of  aliens  is  confiscated  if  they  have  bought  it  with 
the  only  currency  which  lately  circulated  in  the  South.  It 
seems  that  a  quantity  of  sugar,  purchased  by  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  had  been  paid  for  by  bills  on  England,  or  by  Confederate 
notes  previously  procured  in  exchange  for  gold.  General 
Butler  lays  down  as  a  principle  of  international  law  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  dealing  in  the  paper  of  the  Seceding  States  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  neutrality.  On  the  same  theory,  it  is  evident  that 
every  foreigner  who  has  transacted  business  at  New  York 
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must  have  taken  part  with  one  of  the  belligerents.  When  the 
Consuls  remonstrated,  General  Butler  courteously  informed 
them  that  they  were  subordinate  agents,  who  were  entitled 
neither  to  question  the  policy  of  the  Government  nor  to  act 
in  a  collective  capacity.  He  added,  for  the  information  of  all 
whom  it  might  concern,  that  if  foreigners  found  residence  in 
the  United  States  unpleasant,  the  alternative  of  leaving  the 
country  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  themselves  and  to  the 
people  of  America.  That  one  official  person,  inflated  with 
temporary  authority,  should  exhibit  insolence  so  brutal  and  un¬ 
provoked,  might  perhaps  have  been  a  lamentable  accident.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Government  and  the  population  of  the  Northern 
States  are  fully  responsible  lor  atrocities  which  have  neither  been 
censured  by  the  press  nor  disavowed  by  the  President.  F or  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  property  of  foreigners  full  satisfaction  will  be 
extorted ;  but  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protest  against  a  declaration  which  is  merely  rude  and 
offensive.  The  international  police  magistrate  may  compel 
the  New  Orleans  cabman  to  return  the  foreigner  his  excess  of 
fare,  but  the  foul  language  which  aggravated  his  offence  may 
probably  escape  legal  punishment.  For  the  still  more  helpless 
class  of  women,  Federal  institutions  and  modes  of  thinking 
appear  at  present  to  provide  no  protection  whatever. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  incapacity  of 
the  Northern  Americans  to  understand  the  feelings  which  their 
conduct  is  calculated  to  excite  in  foreign  countries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  England.  In  return  for  the  most  cautious  neutrality, 
they  are  perpetually  pouring  forth  vituperation  and  insult ;  and 
while  they  protest  with  noisy  and  empty  menaces  against  the 
recognition  of  the  Seceding  States,  they  are  deliberately  creat¬ 
ing  reasons  for  a  course  which  will  only  be  adopted  under  the 
pressure  of  the  strongest  motives.  The  South  offers  unre¬ 
stricted  free-trade,  and  the  North  bids  against  it  by  closing 
its  own  ports  as  well  as  those  which  it  may  conquer  and 
occupy.  The  murders  which  General  Butler  has  perpetrated 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  not 
more  impolitic  than  his  confiscation  of  foreign  property,  and 
his  overbearing  treatment  of  the  European  Consuls.  In  one 
respect  the  English  Government  may  be  censured  as  a  passive 
accomplice  in  the  proceedings  which  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
resent.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  under  the  reign  of 

an  insolent  proconsul,  Englisli  subjects  »t>  New  Orlcana  clroulcl 

be  left  without  the  aid  of  a  Consul  or  the  security  which 
might  be  afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  ship  of  war.  The 
Federal  Government  ought  not  to  be  tempted  to  excesses 
which  may  become  as  intolerable  as  the  seizure  of  the  Trent. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  must  understand  that  the 
first  collision  with  England  or  with  France  involves  the  com¬ 
plete  and  irrevocable  recognition  of  Confederate  independence. 


PRIZES  FOR  VIRTUE. 

DE  MONTALEMBERT,  who  seldom  misses  a  point 
®  that  is  open  to  him,  made  the  best  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  recent  distribution  of  the  Montiiyon  prizes.  He 
put  in  the  happiest  light  the  institution  he  was  called  on  to 
celebrate,  and  he  got  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  political 
capital  out  of  these  curious  rewards  of  virtue.  Exactly  eighty 
years  ago  it  occurred  to  a  M.  de  Monthyon  that  if  the  French 
Academy  was  as  enlightened,  and  moral,  and  all- wise  as  every¬ 
body  supposed,  and  if  it  undertook  to  give  prizes  at  all,  it  might 
as  well  reward  the  best  of  all  things,  and  give  so  many  francs 
for  the  perpetration  of  “  acts  of  virtue.”  The  idea  was  so 
eminently  French  that  it  took  root  immediately,  and  prizes  for 
acts  of  virtue  are  distributed  to  this  day.  M.  de  Montalembert 
did  all  he  could  to  gild  the  institution.  He  explained  that  the 
Academy  did  not  pretend  to  recompense  the  virtuous  people, 
nor  to  make  itself  a  judge  in  so  nice  a  matter.  But  it  found 
the  acts  of  virtue  going  on,  and,  by  paying  its  francs  in  the. 
right  quarter,  it  drew  the  attention  of  society  to  the  worth  of  the 
obscure  and  humble.  The  real  object  of  the  prize  was  to 
prevent  men  despairing  of  their  country  and  their  generation. 
To  the  desponding,  French  society  looks  like  a  troubled  ocean 
of  vice,  place-hunting,  and  intrigue.  But  the  Academy 
dives  down  and  fetches  up  the  pearls  of  humble  virtue  that 
lie  buried  under  the  Avaves;  and  then  society  knows  Iioav 
much  better  it  is  than  it  thought,  and  the  desponding  are 
comforted.  Englishmen  have  an  instinctive  dislike  to  com¬ 
pliments  of  this  sort.  They  do  not  fancy  being  patted  on  the 
back  by  a  company  of  savants  and  literary  grandees  Avhen 
they  do  their  duty,  and  they  think  that  the  respect  Avhich  the 
virtuous  man  feels  for  himself  is  quite  enough  reward.  It  is 
only  in  very  agricultural  districts,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  that  Ave  stand  having  red-plush  Avaistcoats 
given  to  us  if  Ave  go  a  certain  length  of  time  Avithout  quarrelling 


Avith  our  betters.  But  it  must  be  OAvned  that  Avhat  Avill  not 
do  in  one  country  is  all  very  well  for  another,  and  that,  if  in 
France  there  is  less  notion  of  doing  duty  for  duty’s  sake  than 
in  England,  there  is  more  notion  of  honouring  and  respecting 
the  poor.  M.  de  Montalembert  could  boast  that  in  France 
alms  are  not  an  humiliation,  which  in  England  they  very  often 
are.  One  of  the  sights  that  most  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
ordinary  observer  is  the  cold,  bustling  tyranny  Avith  which 
religious  philanthropy  treats  the  poor  in  England.  The 
needy  are  exposed  to  every  act  of  humiliation  and  every  form 
of  impertinent  curiosity  which  the  constant  tract  and  the 
occasional  shilling  can  be  supposed,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
dispensers,  to  justify.  The  poor  are  more  honoured 
and  more  careftilly  approached  in  France,  and  therefore, 
if  the  French  like  to  add  public  to  private  honour, 
and  to  celebrate  solemnly  at  Paris  the  acts  of  virtue 
done  in  the  provinces,  Ave  have  no  very  good  grounds 
for  thinking  ourselves  superior  to  them,  although  the  custom 
would  justly  be  considered  ludicrous  in  England. 

But  these  Avere  not  the  only  prizes,  nor  Avere  the  acts  of  virtue 
of  the  poor  the  only  good  deeds  that  M.  de  Montalembert  felt 
called  on  to  notice.  He  soon  passed  from  the  provinces  to  the 
Empire,  and  from  the  poor  to  society  at  large.  He  dreAV  a  con¬ 
trast  betAveen  the  existing  Government  and  the  good  people  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  Avliich  Avas  bitter  and  eloquent  enough  for  a  Roman 
satirist.  Nor  Avas  he  speaking  Avithout  good  grounds.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  he  said,  that  the  Empire  has  opened  a  “  Arast 
“  school  of  immorality.”  The  last  feAV  days  have  brought  the 
news  that  M.  de  Morny  is  to  be  made  a  Duke.  If  a  moralist 
could  not  preach  a  homily  on  this  theme,  nq  subject  Avould 
rouse  him  into  a  Aoav  of  Avords.  It  is  not  easy  for  foreigners 
to  understand  Avliy  M.  de  Morny  should  wish  to  be  a  Duke,  as 
he  is  as  big  a  man  already  as  triumphant  stock -jobbing 
and  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  can  make  him.  Perhaps 
the  recent  example  of  Duke  Pasquier  has  suggested  to 
him  that  Dukes  are  long-lived,  just  as  popular  opinion  in 
England  supposes  it  to  be  a  Avonderfully  healthy  thing  to 
be  an  Archbishop.  But  if  to  be  a  Duke  means  anything 
in  France,  it  must  be  that  this  is  the  prize  Avhich  the 
Government  aAvards  to  such  acts  of  virtue  as  M.  de  Morny 
has  so  often  performed.  M.  dv  Montalembert  could  scarcely 
Lav©  expected  so  speedy  an  illustration  of  his  speech.  It  is 
also  quite  true  that,  under  the  Empire,  there  has  come  over  the 
French  intellect  a  strange  lethargy,  and  that  the  mind  AAdiich 
its  possessors  fancied  the  most  active  in  the  universe  has  been 
numbed  into  torpor.  While,  hoAvever,  the  top  scholars  in  the 
school  of  political  immorality  are  crowned  with  glory,  and 
Avhile  there  is  an  alarming  pause  in  the  outpouring  of  French 
genius,  the  virtue  of  France,  and  especially  of  the  upper  classes, 
goes  on  increasing.  Society,  in  the  most  exclusive  sense  of 
the  term,  as  M.  de  Montalembert  tells  us,  is  noAV  groAving  not 
only  pious  but  respectable.  It  cultivates  the  sentiment  of 
honour  Avhich  Montesquieu  long  ago  told  his  countrymen  Avas 
the  basis  of  an  aristocracy.  It  walks  on  in  the  great  path  of 
domestic  virtue.  It  confronts  the  huge  despotism  that  seeks 
to  crush  it  Avith  the  noblest  of  all  oppositions — the  opposition 
of  suffering  virtue  to  triumphant  vice. 

A  higher  tribunal  than  the  Academy  will  some  day,  as 
M.  de  Montalembert  more  than  hints,  adjudge  its  Montiiyon 
prize  to  so  much  virtue,  and  those  Avho  have  been  fitted 
by  adversity  to  govern  France  Avill  be  supreme.  We 
are  glad  that  occasionally  the  great  permanent  issues 
raised  by  the  character  of  the  Empire  should  be  re¬ 
called  to  our  recollection.  There  is  no  chance  that  France 
Avill  ever  be  free  under  the  Empire,  and  the  loss  to 
France  of  all  that  liberty  brings  with  it  is  a  loss  to  the 
Avorld.  The  Roman  question,  and  the  importance  of  the 
tranquillity  of  France  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe, 
may  easily  tempt  us  to  forget  that  the  evils  of  the  despotism 
which  the  Emperor  has  set  up  Avill  endure  long  after  he  him¬ 
self  has  been  buried,  and  long  after  Rome  is  given  to  the 
Romans.  The  Emperor  has  rendered  great  services  to  Europe. 
He  has  given  that  impulse  to  Italian  liberty  Avithout  Avhich  it 
could  never  have  come  into  existence.  He  has  permitted,  if  he 
has  not  headed,  the  groAVth  of  a  strong  and  compact  opposition 
to  the  clerical  and  reactionary  party.  He  has  managed  to  heal 
many  of  the  social  wounds  of  France,  at  least  in  appearance, 
and  he  has  changed  and  deepened  the  current  of  French  in¬ 
dustry.  But  he  has  done  this  by  establishing  a  despotism 
Avhich  bears  an  ample  crop  of  the  Avorst  fruits  that  the  bad 
tree  of  military  tyranny  can  produce.  No  Englishman  can 
seriously  reflect  on  the.  corruption  and  degradation  which  such  a 
form  of  government  brings  Avith  it,  and  Avish  the  Empire  to 
be  permanent.  M.  de  Montalembert  sees  in  the  virtuous 
Legitimists  of  his  acquaintance  the  destined  holders  of  that 
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great  Monthyon  prize  which  the  fall  of  the  Empire  will 
open  to  competition.  It  may  be  so.  The  Legitimists 
have  learnt  to  conceal  their  worst  points,  and  this 
is  more  credit  to  a  French  party  than  it  seems.  They 
are  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  ludicrously  unfit  to  govern 
as  they  showed  themselves  the  last  time  they  tried. 
But  justice  to  persons  who  are  not  Legitimists  compels  us  to 
observe  that  to  assume  that  all  the  virtue  of  France  is  on  the 
side  of  the  friends  or  pupils  of  the  clergy  is  more  convenient 
than  candid.  There  are  plenty  of  good  people  in  France  — 
good  enough,  perhaps,  for  the  Monthyon  prize,  if  the  Academy 
did  but  know  it — who  have  no  notion  of  using  their  virtue  to 
back  up  Henri  V.  and  the  Pope.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain 
that  if  the  Empire  ended  to-day,  the  intellect  of  France  would 
rise  up  in  all  its  former  strength.  There  are  periods  in  the 
history  of  every  nation  when,  from  causes  wholly  inexpli¬ 
cable,  the  literary  power  of  the  people  seems  mesmerized. 
Suddenly,  and  without  any  corresponding  political  change, 
the  sleep  is  broken,  and  the  national  mind  stirs  again 
into  activity.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  last 
century,  English  literature  was  at  a  standstill.  During  the 
first  twenty  years  of  this  century,  there  was  as  much  vigour 
and  fertility  in  literature  as  at  any  period  of  English  history. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  original  thought  would  revive  with 
a  new  order  of  things  in  France,  or  that  the  virtue  of  the 
Legitimists  deserves,  or  would  win,  the  great  Monthyon  prize. 
All  we  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  the  Empire  has  its  very  bad  side, 
and  that  M.  de  Montalembert  is  quite  right  to  inveigh  against 
its  vices  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  as  eloquently  as  he  can. 


LORD  NORMANBY  ON  ITALY. 

ORD  NORMANBY  has  done  a  public  service  by  gradu¬ 
ally  convincing  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Lords 
that  England  is  not  responsible  for  whatever  may  happen  in 
Italy.  For  a  time,  Lord  Russell  was  inclined  to  dispute  Lord 
Normanby’s  statements,  or  to  expose  the  real  character  of  the 
numerous  mares’  nests  which  he  discovered.  The  weariness 
which  naturally  arose  from  the  performance  of  a  thankless 
and  endless  task  has  at  last  induced  the  Minister  to  discover 
that  irrelevant  and  vexatious  questions  require  no  answer. 
If  the  Italian  Government  is  guilty  of  errors,  it  must  he 
responsible  for  them  to  its  own  subjects,  who,  in  their  turn, 
must  content  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  they  have  deliberately  chosen.  As  Italy  is 
more  populous  than  Great  Britain,  and  certainly  not  inferior 
to  it  in  natural  resources,  impartial  observers  have  long 
thought  that  a  great  country  might  conveniently  be  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  single  State.  The  object  of  the  revolution 
was  to  make  the  new  Kingdom  really  independent,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  relieve  it  from  the  minute  supervision  which  was 
exercised  over  petty  and  misgoverned  principalities.  Lord 
Normanby  can  see  no  difference  between  a  King  of  Italy, 
whom  he  has  not  imitated  the  Great  Powers  by  recognising, 
and  a  miserable  despot  of  Naples ;  but  Ferdinand  II.  owed  his 
throne  entirely  to  foreign  protection,  while  Victor  Emmanuel 
is  at  last  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  It  is  not  the  custom 
of  English  Ministers  to  remonstrate  against  Russian  oppression 
in  St.  Petersburg,  or  even  against  General  Butler’s  tyranny  at 
New  Orleans.  If  a  neighbour  treats  his  wife  and  children  harshly, 
judicious  householders  abstain  from  interfering,  although  they 
miglit  promote  the  cause  of  peace  by  administering  a  box  on 
the  ear  to  a  quarrelsome  boy  who  was  fighting  in  the  street. 

The  latest  blow  which  has  been  inflicted  on  Lord  Normanby’s 
feelings  falls  heavily  on  the  Legitimist  and  Ultramontane  faction 
in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Russia  and  Prussia,  long  respected  as 
the  most  obstinate  patrons  of  reaction,  have  at  last  determined 
on  recognising  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy,  so  that  English 
admirers  of  despotism  are  compelled  to  violate  all  constitu¬ 
tional  propriety  when  they  still  talk  contemptuously  of  the 
Piedmontese.  Four  out  of  the  five  Great  Powers  cannot  but 
count  for  something  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  States  had  already  followed  the  example  of  England 
and  France.  Of  the  Governments  which  approach  to  the 
foremost  rank,  Spain  only  stands  aloof,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  personal  devotion  to  the  Pope,  which  is 
perhaps  required  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  but,  as  Italy 
is  the  more  wealthy,  more  populous,  and  more  powerful  of  the 
tAvo  Peninsular  kingdoms,  there  is  no  undue  impatience  for 
the  official  perception  of  a  notorious  fact.  The  banished  Duke 
of  Modena  never  to  the  end  of  his  reign  recognised  the  second 
French  Empire.  The  family  of  Brunswick  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  throne  for  forty  years  before  old-fashioned 
Jacobites  at  home  and  abroad  ceased  to  talk  of  the  King  of 
England  as  Elector  of  Hanover.  Somewhat  later,  supercilious  | 


Frenchmen  thought  that  they  insulted  Frederick  the  Great 
when  they  spoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  as  the  Marquisate 
of  Brandenburg.  If  Italy  had  not  been  visibly  present  in 
Europe,  it  Avould  never  have  been  seen  by  foreign  Kings  and 
Cabinets. 

Russia  would  probably,  in  any  other  cause,  command  Lord 
Normanby’s  respect  and  sympathy.  A  country  Avithout  a 
constitution,  governed  by  a  horde  of  official  extortioners, 
ought  to  approve  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  professed 
admirer  of  despotism.  Unluckily,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Avho  has  sometimes  been  suspected  of  liberal  propensities  at 
home,  by  no  means  feels  himself  called  upon  to  make  war 
upon  liberty  all  over  the  Avorld.  Moreover,  the  Russian 
Government,  though  it  has  the  merit  of  being  absolute,  is  at 
the  same  time  schismatic ;  and  accordingly  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  is  not  established  as  a  political  dogma  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Threatened  interdicts  and  excommuni¬ 
cations  have  no  terrors  for  a  potentate  Avho  is  confessedly 
Avithout  the  pale  of  the  Church.  For  similar  reasons, 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  invulnerable  to  the  intercession 
of  the  four  hundred  scolding  bishops,  though  they  are 
backed  by  twenty-seven  new-made  Japanese  saints.  The 
sacrilegious  King  of  Italy  is  noAv  recognised  as  an  equal 
by  all  the  most  considerable  sovereigns  of  the  Avorld.  Lord 
Normanby  naturally  suspects  that  a  prudent  and  leisurely 
recognition  of  an  established  Government  can  only  have  been 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  some  dangerous  undertaking ;  and 
foreign  journals,  as  might  be  expected,  have  supplied  him 
Avith  numerous  fanciful  theories  of  the  negotiations  betAveen 
Italy  and  Russia.  The  mysterious  agreement  by  Avhich  Gari¬ 
baldi  is  to  be  let  loose  upon  Austria  fully  explains  the  tardy 
condescension  of  a  PoAver  Avhich  may  be  supposed  to  cherish 
designs  on  the  Danube. 

According  to  the  sober  statement  of  Lord  Russell,  the 
Italian  Government  has  entered  into  the  precisely  opposite 
engagement  of  maintaining  peace  even  on  the  side  of  Austria. 
Any  undertaking  of  the  kind  will  necessarily  provoke  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  Parliament  of  Turin,  but  neAv  pledges  to  the' 
existing  order  of  things  ought  not  to  dissatisfy  Lord  Nor¬ 
manby.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  Avhether  pacific  promises  will 
be  construed  too  strictly  either  by  Italy  or  Russia.  There  has 
never  been  any  intention  of  an  immediate  attack  on  Austria, 
and  if  the  time  for  the  decisive  struggle  ever  arrives,  causes 
of  war  which  Avill  overrule  any  temporary  compact  will 
assuredly  not  be  wanting.  Russia  has  for  some  years  been 
thoroughly  unfriendly  to  Austria,  and  the  popular  party  in 
Germany  repudiates  all  guarantees  of  Transalpine  provinces. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  recognition 
by  the  Northern  Poivers  is  the  price  of  concurrence  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  undertakings ;  for  even  if  Russia  were  inclined  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  adventure,  no  German  Government  Avould 
deliberately  be  a  party  to  a  foreign  conspiracy  against  Austria. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  statesmen  engage  in  the  mysterious 
enterprises  Avhich  amuse  the  imagination  of  political  no\relists 
and  neAvsmongers.  There  was  an  anomaly  in  the  pretence  of 
receiving  Ministers  from  princes  Avho  had  lost  their  dominions, 
while  the  real  ruler  of  Italy  was  ostentatiously  put  out  of  sight ; 
and  the  discontinuance  of  a  temporary  affectation  requires 
no  apology,  nor  ought  it  to  suggest  any  abstruse  theory.  If 
the  Avelfare  of  Italy  had  depended  on  the  good  Avill  of  remote 
Governments,  it  might  have  been  Avorth  while  to  make  large 
concessions  on  condition  of  a  formal  sanction. 

The  Pope  is  said  to  have  recently  assured  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  that  his  policy  Avould  not  be  altered  even  if  he  Avere 
deserted  by  Spain,  Austria,  and  Bavaria.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  acquiescing  under  any  circumstances  in  inevitable 
facts ;  but  the  defection  of  Russia  from  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
has  occasioned  bitter  indignation  at  Rome.  The  measure  is 
perhaps  not  unconnected  Avith  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  Avhich 
are  inseparably  mixed  up  Avith  the  Polish  controversy.  Until 
lately,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  notAvitlistanding  his  unhappy 
heresy,  Avas  admired  at  Rome  as  the  supposed  enemy  of 
liberty  and  of  national  independence.  During  the  Crimean 
Avar,  all  reports  favourable  to  the  Allies  Avere  suppressed 
by  the  Neapolitan  Government  ;  the  Holy  See  Avould 
have  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  the  Western  PoAvers;  and 
although  France  had  commenced  the  quarrel  by  a  paltry 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  Latin  monks  of  Jerusalem,  even 
Russia,  it  Avas  hoped,  Avould  feel  a  sentimental  sympathy  for 
the  chief  of  an  alien  religion.  The  public  acknoA\dedgment 
that  Romagna  and  the  Marches  have  passed  aAvay  from  the 
Papal  sceptre  is  a  heavy  disappointment.  When  a  substance 
Avhich  can  be  seen  and  touched  is  further  proved  to  exist  by 
the  evidence  of  competent  Avitnesses,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
persevere  in  denying  its  reality.  According  to  a  current 
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legend,  the  Pope  is  said  to  have  declared  that  if  a  Protestant 
could  be  saved,  Lord  Normanby  would  be  exempted  from  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  his  countrymen  and  co-religionists.  The 
resolute  negative  faith  which  enables  him  to  disbelieve  in  Italy 
deserves  some  exceptional  privilege. 


THE  JOBBING  MANIA. 

TO  bystanders  the  session  which  is  closing  has  been  dull. 

Its  course  has  been  marked  by  no  controversy  of 
interest,  and  it  leaves  behind  it  but  few  measures  of  public 
value.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  anything  but  dull  to  the 
members  of  the  House.  No  session  has  been  so  rich  in  the 
personal  scenes  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  average  senator, 
furnish  the  only  green  oases  that  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  career.  If  the  opinions  of  the  members  could  be 
taken  by  ballot,  it  would  be  resolved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  that  an  Under- Secretary  of  State  should  always 
be  kept  in  readiness  to  insult  an  Irish  member ;  and 
that  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  be  perma¬ 
nently  retained  by  salaries  to  act  as  butt  and  jester  re¬ 
spectively  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  is  one 
set  of  men  to  whom  these  scenes  must  be  the  reverse  of 
entertaining.  The  Ministers  are  experienced  enough  to  know 
their  political  effect.  Governments  can  survive  anything  but 
contempt.  Blunders  may  be  explained  away.  Eloquent 
denunciations  are  too  lengthy  to  be  read  by  many,  and  can 
always  be  boiled  down  in  the  judicious  summary  of  a  friendly 
journal.  But  the  nation  will  soon  get  tired  of  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  is  being  constantly  involved  in  ignominious  personal 
squabbles.  One  case  or  another  may,  to  all  appearance,  be 
satisfactorily  explained ;  but  when  it  is  the  standing  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  down  and  see  some 
occupant  of  the  Treasury  bench  wriggling  out  of  a  discredit¬ 
able  charge,  people  will  form  uncharitable  inferences.  It 
may  be  that  all  the  personal  charges  which  the  House 
of  Commons  enjoys,  as  boys  enjoy  a  badger -hunt,  are 
perfectly  destitute  of  foundation.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  subordinates  of  the  Government  are  calumniated 
men.  It  may  be,  and  is  probably  true,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  not  in  llie  least  afraid  of  a  duel  -with  Tli©  O’Dostoghoe, 
and  that  Mr.  Layard’s  position  towards  the  Ottoman  Bank 
has  been  absolutely  unexceptionable.  It  is  quite  conceivable, 
if  less  certain,  that  nothing  was  further  from  Mr.  Lowe’s 
thoughts  than  to  steal  a  march  on  Parliament  and 
make  vast  changes  under  cover  of  a  promise  to  change 
nothing  —  that  Mr.  Cowper  was  exhorting  his  slashing  corre¬ 
spondent  to  spare,  not  to  scarify  his  Committee  —  and  that 
when  he  appointed  a  Hertford  firm  to  defend  the  Embankment 
Bill  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works,  he  wholly  forgot  that 
Llertford  was  his  own  constituency.  All  these  justificatory 
pleas  may  be  very  true ;  but  a  cynical  public  will  conclude, 
from  the  very  necessity  of  their  being  advanced  in  such 
numbers,  that  all  is  not  serene  in  the  altitudes  of  office.  If 
the  impugned  Ministers  are  not  the  tricksters  their  adversaries 
would  represent,  they  must  clearly  be  blunderers  in  that  they 
have  provoked  the  charge.  Their  innocence,  if  it  is  to  be 
assumed,  in  reality  makes  their  case  much  worse.  If  a 
man  really  has  done  a  dirty  thing,  one  ought  not  to  be 
too  hard  on  him  for  being  found  out.  But  to  be  found 
out  without  having  really  done  it  is  a  practical  Idibernicism 
which  is  quite  unpardonable.  It  proves  an  inability  to 
influence  opinion  which  is  an  absolute  disqualification  for 
statesmanship  in  a  constitutional  country.  Getting  abused 
when  you  are  really  innocent  is  like  getting  wet  when 
you  have  got  an  umbrella.  It  not  only  deserves  no  pity,  but 
it  exposes  you  to  great  ridicule  for  your  awkwardness. 

Mr.  Cowper  —  if  we  are  to  believe  his  protestations  — 
certainly  deserves  the  palm  for  the  un-Spartan  virtue  of  being 
found  out  in  the  crimes  which  he  has  not  done.  In  truth,  he 
is  quite  an  inexplicable  phenomenon.  Whichever  horn  of  the 
dilemma  you  assume,  he  is  a  living  rednetio  acl  absurdnm. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  man  so  innocent,  that  having 
to  employ  an  unusual  staff  of  agents  for  a  Bill  violently  assailed, 
he  should  select  for  the  work  a  provincial  firm  belonging  to  his 
own  constituency ;  and  that,  having  done  this,  no  thought  of  the 
interpretation  it  would  probably  suggest,  should  cross  his 
mind.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  he  should  correspond  with  a 
well-known  journalist  touching  the  deeds  of  a  Committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  without  suspecting  that,  if  he  was 
detected,  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  that  journalist’s 
line  of  attack.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  it  was  in  perfect 
innocence  that  he  pocketed  and  suppressed  a  motion  for  a 
correspondence  which,  until  it  was  carried,  he  had  always 
steadily  resisted.  But  if  these  theories  are  incredible,  it  is 


equally  incredible  on  the  other  side  that  he  should  have 
wasted  his  character  upon  tricks  so  easily  found  out. 

The  taste  for  jobs  is,  in  truth,  a  very  curious  feature  in  political 
human  nature.  It  is  so  difficult  to  explain  the  mechanism  of 
motive  upon  which  it  works.  It  is  like  the  taste  for  poisoning, 
or  the  taste  for  throwing  logs  across  the  railway.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  is  so  small,  and  the  risk  incurred  is  so  serious,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  anyone  who  is  not  actually  engaged  in  jobbing  to 
conceive  the  state  of  mind  under  which  the  offence  is  perpetrated. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  there  may  be  a  gratification  to  a  bene¬ 
volent  heart  in  pleasing  the  solicitors  of  the  town  you  represent 
by  creating  for  them  a  needless  duty,  and  recompensing  them 
with  a  handsome  fee  ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  chastened  kind  of 
pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  a  seat  must  be  irrecoverably  mori¬ 
bund  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  secure  by  special  precautions 
the  vote  of  your  own  agent.  Probably,  Mr.  CowrER  was  only 
gratifying  a  good-natured  instinct  to  do  a  friend  a  favour.  Yet 
it  has  cost  his  chief  no  little  labour  to  gain  the  position 
which  he  is  thus  deliberately  undermining  for  so  minute  an 
object.  But,  after  all,  Mr.  Cowper’s  jobs  are  insignificant 
compared  to  those  of  the  statesman  who  endowed  him  with 
the  power  to  job.  There  is  no  reason  why  Lord  Palmerston 
should  surround  himself  with  subordinates  who  are  constantly 
bringing  his  Government  into  discredit.  His  support  of  Mr. 
CowrER  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  pure  good  nature.  They 
are  as  unfit  for  their  positions  as  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  be.  The  one  brings  his  Government  into  ridicule,  with 
all  the  educated  classes  of  the  metropolis ;  the  other  loses 
him  every  Irish  seat.  Nothing  woidd  be  easier  than  to  supply 
their  places ;  but  he  clings  to  them  with  that  infatuated  devo¬ 
tion  which  always  unites  the  jobber  to  the  jobbee.  The  in¬ 
explicable  instinct  of  jobbing  appears  to  be  more  strongly 
developed  in  Lord  Palmerston  than  it  generally  is  in  states¬ 
men  who  have  changed  friends  and  convictions  so  often.  Till 
he  attains  to  power,  he  is  an  acute  partisan ;  but  when  ho 
reaches  the  fruition  of  his  desires,  he  satisfies  them  with  the 
recklessness  and  lavishness  of  a  prodigal.  Lie  looks  upon  the 
offices  of  State  much  as  Charles  Surface  looked  upon  his 
ancestors.  They  are  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  his 
boon  companions.  "When  he  attains  to  power,  there  is  a  rich 
harvest  for  those  wlio  have,  up  to  that  time,  made  themselves 
pleasant  in  his  drawing-room.  Ireland  for  one,  Canada  for 
another,  a  metropolitan  LEdileship  for  a  third.  If  he  were  a 
despot,  his  principles  of  action  would  be  intelligible  enough. 
Despots  and  dictators  have  always  delighted  to  exalt  parasites 
and  freed-men.  The  only  mysterious  part  of  the  case  arises  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  dependent  for  the  tenure  of  his  power  upon 
the  public  approval,  and  that  he  seems  to  value  it  too  highly 
to  be  likely  to  risk  it  without  a  cause.  The  gratification  of 
seeing  official  duties  caricatured  in  Mr.  Cowper  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  must,  after  all,  be  transient.  After  a  time,  then- 
ludicrous  attempts  to  represent  their  parts  must  cease  to  be 
amusing.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  them  deliberately  take  a 
header  into  the  mud,  and  having  then  to  follow  them  for  tlio 
purpose  of  picking  them  out,  must  pall  when  it  has  been 
repeated  for  the  fiftieth  time.  If  Lord  Palmerston’s  love  of 
office  were  weak,  it  woidd  be  easy  to  explain  his  conduct  by 
the  reflection  that  his  appreciation  of  fun  is  very  strong.  But 
his  whole  life  contradicts  the  idea  that  he  is  indifferent  to 
office.  Most  statesmen  of  the  present  day  have'  given  up  a 
certain  amount  of  conviction  for  its  sake ;  but  if  they  havo 
offered  a  sacrifice,  he  has  offered  a  holocaust.  So  that  we  are 
driven  to  the  strange  conclusion  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Cowper  blunder,  and  hearing  Sir  Robert  Peel  bluster,  is 
so  keen  that  it  outweighs  the  value  of  the  position  which  it 
has  been  the  struggle  of  his  lifetime  to  acquire  and  to  maintain. 
Most  people  would  prefer  to  forego  the  pursuit  of  office; 
altogether,  or  else,  if  they  made  the  effort,  would  decline  to 
let  it  be  by  marred  by  two  blundering  young  friends.  But 
that  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  disease.  When  the  instinct  of 
jobbery  has  seized  upon  a  statesman,  he  is  blind  to  all  ordinary 
calculations ;  and  if,  as  is  possible,  ho  commits  official  felo  de  sg 
under  the  influence  of  his  delusion,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  a 
verdict  of  “  temporary  insanity.” 


MR.  COBDEN  ON  ARMAMENTS. 

R.  COBDEN  has  been  in  a  blessed  frame  of  mind  this 
week.  What  a  red  rag  is  to  a  mad  bull,  “  armaments  ” 
and  “  Palmerston  ”  are  to  the  mild  and  philanthropic  member 
for  Rochdale  ;  and  his  favourite  antipathies,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
foundest  sympathies,  have  had  the  fullest  and  freest  play. 
The  Fortification  Bill  afforded  him  on  Monday  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  vindicating  from  unmerited  suspicion  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  sagacious  Sovereign  who  honours  him  with  his 
friendship,  denouncing  the  insane  policy  of  national  self- 
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defence,  and  uttering  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  liis  own  un¬ 
compromising  patriotism.  A  rude  personal  attack  on  the 
“  levity,”  the  “  indiscretion,”  and  something  worse,  of  the 
Minister  under  whom  he  has  recently  held  an  important 
diplomatic  trust,  completed  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
displays  with  which  the  Apostle  of  Peace  has  for  a  long  time 
past  favoured  an  unadmiring  public.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Cobden  has  not  yet  learned  to  accept  with  becoming 
fortitude  the  punishment  which  he  is  ready  enough  to  pro¬ 
voke.  The  rancorous  irritation  which  he  displayed  on 
Thursday  night  is  perfectly  intelligible,  but  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  endeavour  to  conceal  it. 

As  regards  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the  House, 
nothing  could  well  be  less  to  the  purpose  than  Mr.  Cobden’s 
statistical  demonstration  of  the  unambitious  and  pacific  policy  of 
Napoleon  III.  His  elaborate  comparison  of  the  ship-building 
expenditure  of  England  and  France  respectively,  during  the  last 
twelve  years  of  Louis-Philippe’s  reign  and  the  first  twelve 
years  of  Napoleonic  rule,  was  ingeniously  irrelevant.  His 
averages  might  possess  a  certain  value  if  it  were  asserted  that 
the  French  President  and  Emperor,  during  the  whole  period 
of  twelve  years  ending  in  1859,  had  been  making  continuous 
efforts  to  create  a  navy  larger  than  that  of  England — and  also, 
we  may  add,  if  French  official  arithmetic  could  be  entirely  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  faithfully  representing  the  facts  to  which  it 
refers.  But  this  is  not  asserted ;  and,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Cobden’s 
figures  stop  short  just  at  the  point  where  (if  authentic)  they 
would  begin  to  be  practically  interesting.  They  are  only 
brought  down  to  the  year  when  the  French  Emperor  was 
commencing  the  construction  of  a  new  description  of  war 
navy  more  formidable  than  any  yet  known.  On  what  has 
been  done  since  1859,  the  member  for  Rochdale  maintains  a 
prudent  silence — as  he  well  may  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
which  have  at  length  become  too  much  even  for  Mr.  Lindsay’s 
incredulity.  As  Mr.  Cobden  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
his  august  friend  has  successfully  endeavoured  to  anticipate 
and  surpass  England  in  the  building  of  armour-plated  ships, 
and  is  at  this  moment  ahead  of  us  in  this  all-essential  element 
of  naval  strength,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  average 
Imperial  outlay  on  ship-building  during  the  dozen  years 
preceding  1859.  The  Emperor’s  intentions  may  be  as  friendly, 
and  his  good  faith  as  irreproachable,  as  his  commercial  policy 
is  liberal  and  enlightened ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  he 
has  been  beforehand  with  us  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
class  of  ships  of  war  of  prodigious  power,  and  admirably 
calculated  to  contest  with  us  that  maritime  supremacy  which 
is  as  dear  to  Mr.  Cobden  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  To  an 
ordinary  politician  it  might  seem  that  the  invention  of  an 
entirely  novel  and  remarkably  effective  class  of  war  vessels  ren¬ 
ders  it  expedient  to  devise  new  and  more  effective  appliances  of 
defence.  Mr.  Cobden  thinks  it  more  to  the  purpose  to  draw 
up  neat  statistical  tables  showing  what  Louis  Philippe  did, 
and  what  Louis-Napoleon  did,  in  days  before  iron-cased 
navies  were  dreamed  of. 

At  the  same  time,  this  eminently  practical  and  prudent 
statesman  is  not  without  a  theory,  such  as  it  is,  as  to 
the.  best  mode  of  defending  dockyards  and  everything 
else  that  a  nation  values.  It  is  a  wonderfully  simple  theory, 
and  has  the  vast  merit  of  involving  no  sort  of  forethought, 
effort,  or  sacrifice.  “  Husband  the  resources  which  you  are 
“  now  expending  upon  armaments,  so  as  to  have  them  at  call 
“jn  time  of  emergency  —  that  is  my  view.”  And  an  uncom¬ 
monly  pleasant  view  it  is.  Only  let  people  make  plenty  of 
money,  and  then,  when  an  enemy  comes,  ships,  armies,  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  rest  of  it  will  spring  up  of  themselves.  It  is 
quite  ridiculous  to  argue,  as  Mr.  Horsman  and  so  many  other 
people  do,  that  “  in  proportion  as  you  go  on  multiplying  your 
“  commerce  and  increasing  your  wealth,  you  must  also  be  con- 
“  tinually  increasing  your  armed  force.”  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  in  proportion  as  we  multiply  our  commerce  and  increase 
our  wealth,  we  present  a  greater  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of 
armed  and  unscrupulous  neighbours,  and  expose  a  wider 
vulnerable  surface  to  assailants.  Mr.  Cobden  knows  better. 
Fat,  sleepy,  comfortable  prosperity  is  its  own  best  protection 
against  a  world  in  arms.  “  Our  wealth,  commerce,  and  manu- 
“  factures  grow  out  of  the  skilled  labour  of  men  working  in 
“  metals ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  those  men  who,  in  case  of 
“  our  being  assailed  by  a  foreign  Power,  would  not  in  three 
“  weeks  or  a  fortnight  be  available,  with  their  hard  hands  and 
“  thoughtful  brains,  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  shot,  and 
“  shells.”  In  other  words,  a  levy  en  masse  of  undrilled 
artisans  at  three  weeks’  or  a  fortnight’s  notice  is  Mr.  Cobden’s 
recipe  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  experiment  of  leaving  Avar  to  provide  for  its  OAvn 
wants  has  just  been  tried,  on  the  very  largest  scale,  in  the 


country  from  Avhich  Mr.  Cobden  was  once  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  all  his  choicest  lessons  of  political  Avisdom.  The 
Americans  have  been  husbanding  their  resources  for  half  a 
century  past,  so  as  to  have  them  at  call  in  time  of  emergency, 
and  a  frightfully  expensive  policy  they  have  found  it.  National 
dismemberment  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  debt  are  the  price 
they  are  paying  for  having  husbanded  their  resources.  After 
all,  there  is  a  certain  economy  in  going  to  war  Avith  an  army 
and  navy  ready-made.  It  is  not  Mr.  Cobden’s  fault  that  he  has 
ahvays  been  unlucky  in  his  political  predictions,  but  he  might 
at  least  take  the  trouble  to  keep  his  theories  in  some  sort  of 
harmony  with  the  mo3t  notorious  facts  of  contemporaneous 
history.  “  Blindness,”  “  delusion,”  “nonsense,”  and  “infa- 
“  tuation  ”  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  terms  scarcely  within  the 
recognised  amenities  of  Parliamentary  debate,  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  castigation  which  Mr.  Cobden’s  Avild  talk  brought 
on  him  from  the  Premier  may  have  been  administered  A\dth 
injudicious  vigour.  But  it  Avas  abundantly  provoked  and 
thoroughly  well  deserved,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  it 
has  told. 

Mr.  Cobden  wound  up  a  ridiculously  inconclusive  argument 
Avith  a  gloAving  testimonial  to  his  own  character  as  a  patriot. 
It  seems  that  it  is  an  infamous  calumny  to  assert  that  he  has  any 
conscientious  objection  to  “Rule Britannia.”  Pie  defies  anybody 
to  say  that  he  is  “  not  a  partisan  of  the  strength,  the  poAver,  and 
“  the  greatness  of  this  country.”  If  Lord  Palmerston  or  any 
other  man  “  sets  up  a  claim  to  popularity  because  he  holds 
“  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country  in  higher  estimation 
“  than  I  do,”  he  is  “  a  charlatan.”  ShoAv  Mr.  Cobden  “  a  real 
“  danger  ” — convince  him  “  that  our  navy  is  not  equal  to  our 
“  defence  ”  —  and  he  Avill  vote  “  a  hundred  millions  sterling,” 
and  not  think  twice  about  it.  He  Avould  “  put  his  hand  in  his 
“  pocket  and  spend  his  Avhole  fortune  rather  than  have  this 
“  island  defiled  by  the  foot  of  an  enemy.”  It  is  Arery 
gratifying  to  lcnoAV  this,  though  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  a  man  Avho  has  been  conspicuously  before 
the  Avorld  for  more  than  tAventy  years  should  find  it  necessary 
to  asseverate,  in  language  Avhich  good  taste  must  pronounce 
exaggerated,  that  he  is  not  devoid  of  the  common  feelings  of 
an  Englishman.  We  must  be  permitted,  hoAvever,  to  remark 
that  a  gentleman  Avho  so  fiercely  resents  erroneous  imputations 

Avhich  his  public  ennrlnrtt  may  not  unnaturally  suggest,  might 

Avith  propriety  sIioav  some  little  charity  in  his  judgment  of 
politicians  Avho  take  different  vieAvs  from  himself  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  protecting  the  national  honour  and  safety.  If 
Mr.  Cobden  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  said  that  he  is  no  Ena;- 
lishman  merely  because  he  dislikes  to  see  his  country 
properly  defended,  it  may  possibly  occur  to  him,  on  reflection, 
that  it  is  unfair  to  denounce  as  enemies  of  peace  and  of  man¬ 
kind  people  Avho  only  differ  from  him  in  their  estimate  of  the 
most  effectual  Avay  of  maintaining  ptace.  If  it  is  meritorious 
to  be  ready  to  spend  a  hundred  millions  sterling  rather  than 
see  the  naval  supremacy  of  England  endangered,  it  may  be 
injudicious,  but  it  cannot  be  “Avicked”  and  “profligate,”  to 
propose  an  expenditure  of  considerably  less  than  a  tenth  of 
that  sum  Avith  the  view  of  protecting  the  naval  supremacy 
of  England  from  injury  at  its  most  Antal  point.  It  Avould  be 
Arery  pleasant  to  see  Mr.  Cobden  practise  toAvards  his  political 
opponents  something  of  that  charitable  construction  of  motives 
Avhich  he  so  vehemently  claims  for  himself,  and  of  Avhich  no 
man  living  stands  more  constantly  in  need.  MeanAvliile,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  there  are  other  forms  of 
charlatanism  besides  that  which  revolts  the  moral  susceptibi¬ 
lities  of  the  member  for  Rochdale.  Many  persons  will  be  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  more  offensive  description  of  quackery 
and  humbug  than  the  attempt  to  build  a  reputation  for  en¬ 
lightened  philanthropy  on  the  fanatical  advocacy  of  a  narroAV, 
sordid,  and  materialist  political  creed. 


THE  MISSING  PRIZE-MONEY. 

THE  censure  passed  by  the  Llouse  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday 
night,  upon  the  evasions  by  Avhich  the  Treasury  attempted 
to  defraud  the  captors  of  Kertch  of  their  prize-money,  has  met 
Avith  universal  approY'al ;  but  the  true  moral  of  the  tale  has 
not  been  recognised.  Red-tape  and  routine  are  supposed  to 
be  the  evil  spirits  over  A\Thom  the  House  has  achieved  a  victory. 
Whatever  goes  Avrong,  it  is  ahvays  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Circumlocution  Office.  The  popular  belief  appears  to  be  that 
the  only  sin  of  which  a  Government  is  capable  is  routine, 
and  that  administrative  misdeeds  Avould  altogether  cease  if 
only  all  rules  of  all  kinds  Avere  abolished.  The  case  of  the 
Kertch  and  Yenikale  prize-money  is  an  apt  specimen 
of  the  probable  results  that  Avould  ensue  if  such  a 
Utopian  state  of  things  should  ever  come  to  pass.  Wa 
have  heal'd  so  much  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  red  tape  that 
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it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  workings,  in  an  exceptional  case, 
of  that  Faust-recht,  or  law  of  the  strongest,  which,  if  routine 
were  to  cease,  would  prevail  all  over  the  Civil  Service.  The 
weaknesses  of  our  Administrative  system  have  a  certain  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  system  consists  of  a  number  of  sovereign  Depart¬ 
ments,  who  are  supposed  to  work  together  for  the  public  weal, 
but  who  practically  act  more  as  rivals  than  allies.  On  great 
questions  the  Prime  Minister  forces  them  to  some  extent  into 
harmony.  But,  as  the  whole  foreign  policy  and  the  main 
portions  of  the  internal  legislation  of  the  country  rest  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  as  he  is  likewise  bound  to  be  constantly  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  frequently  with  the  Queen,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  supervision  cannot  go  very  far.  Consequently, 
if  any  one  department  is  infected  with  Secessionist  tendencies, 
and  chooses  to  act  only  for  its  own  interest,  there  is  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  check  it.  The  want  of  any  rules  governing  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  departments  is  severely  felt.  Everything 
within  the  department  goes  on  according  to  fixed  rides,  and 
therefore  goes  on  smoothly.  But  their  external  relations  to 
each  other  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ;  and  when  questions 
arise  between  them,  they  fight  among  themselves,  like  great 
feudatories,  till  they  are  tired,  unless  the  careless  and  some¬ 
times  powerless  suzerain  is  able  or  willing  to  interfere.  Of 
course,  the  unfortunate  public  is  fleeced  in  the  meantime. 

The  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Kertch  and 
Yenikale  prize-money  presents  a  specimen  of  the  length  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  Departmental  independence  can  be  car¬ 
ried.  It  is  the  record  of  a  duel  between  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  the  Board  of  Treasury.  The  correspondence  on  each  side 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  respective  chiefs  whose  senti¬ 
ments  it  expresses.  The  Admiralty  letters  are  downright  and 
straightforward,  like  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  Treasury 
letters  breathe  in  every  line  the  shifting,  shuffling  spirit  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  original  capture  was  in  1855.  As  the 
stores  captured  were  immediately  seized  by  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  and  appropriated  to  their  own  use,  the  captors 
appear  to  have  anticipated  that  this  irregular  appropria¬ 
tion  would  be  spontaneously  made  good  by  a  grant  of 
prize-money  from  the  Exchequer.  But  in  1857  this  rose- 
coloured  view  of  the  liberality  of  Governments  began  to 
fade  before  the  sad  evidence  of  facts.  No  prize-money  was 
forthcoming.  At  length  the  captors  began  to  jog  the  memory  of 
the  Government — timidly  at  first,  as  is  the  manner  of  sub¬ 
ordinates  dunning  their  superiors  —  more  boldly  afterwards,  as 
under  the  influence  of  despair  the  indignation  of  the  dupe 
overbore  the  dutifulness  of  the  employe.  At  last,  hopeless  of 
obtaining  any  other  redress,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  to  obtain  the  condemnation  as  prize  of 
that  which  had  long  ago  been  seized  for  the  use  of  the 
public  service.  The  amount  claimed  was  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  But  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  a  very  exceptional  prerogative  appears  to 
exist.  It  seems  that,  by  the  forms  of  the  proceedings, 
the  Queen’s  Proctor  has  the  power,  at  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  of  staying  any  proceedings  which  any  petitioner 
in  a  suit  of  prize-money  may  institute,  and  that  he 
is  accustomed  to  exercise  that  discretion  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  him  to  commence  the  suit,  he  reported  to 
the  Admiralty  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  that  the 
prize-money  should  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  grant  than  in  the 
form  of  value  for  a  number  of  stores  which  had  been  most 
irregularly  used  up  by  the  Government.  The  Admiralty  at 
once  forwarded  the  application  to  the  Treasury.  With 
a  heavy  deficit  in  prospect,  the  last  thing  Mr.  Gladstone 
desired  was  to  make  a  grant  of  120,000 1.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  not  do  to  allow  the  suit  to  go  on,  because  the  Queen’s 
Advocate  had  reported  that  “  the  application  would  disclose 
“great  neglect  and  irregularity  in  some  quarters.”  It  was  an 
awkward  alternative.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  that  to  include  in 
the  Estimates  a  grant  ot  so  large  a  sum  to  the  captors  of 
Kertch  would  more  than  swallow  up  the  modest  surplus 
which  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  promise.  To  allow  the 
suit  to  go  on  might  he  was  told,  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive  still,  besides  the  awkward  revelations  it  would 
involve.  Yet  to  refuse  both  the  grant  and  the  power  to 
sue  was  to  draw  down  upon  his  own  office  a  dangerous 
amount  of  odium.  So  he  conceived  the  idea  of  refusing  the 
grant  himself,  but  of  forcing  the  Admiralty  to  refuse  the  per¬ 
mission  to  sue.  The  correspondence  which  has  been  printed 
is  a  chronicle  of  his  successive  efforts  to  compel  the  Admiralty 
to  take  this  odious  task  upon  themselves  without  requiring 
any  authorization  from  him,  and  of  their  determination  to 
make  him  assume  the  responsibility  of  his  own  decision, 


whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  But  it  is  an  unequal  contest.. 
The  blunt  Naval  Secretary  is  no  match  for  the  subterfuges  of 
the  veteran  builder  of  illusive  Budgets.  In  vain  he  presses 
for  plain  directions  as  to  the  course  which  is  to  be  pursued. 
The  most  concise  and  categoric  demands  for  an  answer  only 
evoke  a  succession  of  those  clouds  of  verbiage  which  similar 
pressure  is  wont  to  extract  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At 
last,  the  Admiralty  close  the  correspondence  in  disgust,  by 
curtly  informing  the  captors  of  Kertch  that  “  Her  Majesty’s 
“  Government”  have  determined  neither  to  pay  them  their 
due,  nor  to  let  them  sue  for  it ;  and  when  the  case  is  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Somerset  throws  all 
the  blame  of  this  outrageous  decision  upon  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  perfect  indifference  to  the  discredit  which 
may  fall  upon  the  Government,  and  to  the  discontent  which 
may  be  caused  in  the  army  and  fleet,  so  long  as  his  own  finan¬ 
cial  projects  are  protected  from  harm,  is  the  salient  feature  of 
the  case.  But  the  morality  involved  in  his  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  peculiar  and  striking.  Pie  never  contests  the  right  of 
the  captors.  He  never  alleges  that  the  right  is  one  which 
evaporates  by  delay,  or  that  there  is  any  statute  of  limitations 
in  existence  which  avoids  it  after  the  lapse  of  five  years.  He 
does  not  deny  that  the  Government  was  in  possession  of  money, 
the  proceeds  of  the  prize  to  which  the  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
a  right.  But  he  satisfies  his  own  conception  of  his  duty  by 
endorsing  the  opinion  of  the  Queen’s  Advocate  that  “the  suit 
“  would  be  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  the  Crown 
“  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  delay,  and  that  great 
“  neglect  and  irregularity  in  some  quarters  would  be  disco- 
“  verecl ;  ”  and  at  the  same  time  he  refuses  the  grant  which 
the  Queen’s  Advocate  recommended  to  avoid  these  incon¬ 
veniences.  When  Lord  Hardwicke  averred  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  “  choused  ”  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  their  due,  he 
erred  more  in  the  classicality  of  his  English  than  in  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  statement.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions  exercised  by  a  hazardous  and  speculative  finance  to 
seduce  into  crooked  and  uncleanly  paths  a  mind  reputed  to 
be  conscientious. 

But  there  is  a  fatality  attaching  to  these  adjudications 
of  prize.  The  Delhi  prize-money,  which  accrued  in 
1858,  is  not  paid  yet.  Lord  Palmerston  appears  to 
Ionic  on  it  as  a  curious  phenomenon  —  a  way  that  prize 
money  has ;  for  he  innocently  cited  this  gross  act  of  neglect 
as  a  justification  for  the  delay  of  seven  years  during  which 
the  captors  of  Kertch  have  waited  for  their  claims.  With 
still  more  striking  naivete,  Sir  Charles  Wood  attempted  to 
excuse  the  withholding  of  the  Delhi  prize-money  on  the  ground 
that  some  returns  had  been  required  from  New  Zealand,  to 
which  some  of  the  regiments  concerned  had  been  sent.  He 
really  deserves  to  receive  some  prize-money  himself  for  his 
gallantry  in  making  such  an  excuse  as  that  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Many  men  would  rather  have  led  the  forlorn 
hope  at  Delhi  than  have  made  such  a  defence  of  such  a 
cause.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  New  Zealand  from  which  the 
Colonial  Office  could  not  procure  an  answer  in  less  than 
six  months.  It  is  not  that  six  months  which  has  made  a  delay 
of  more  than  four  years.  We  can  only  repeat  that  there  is  a 
fatality  about  the  subject.  But  when  the  result  of  a  fatality 
is  that  money  is  systematically  withheld  which  ought  to  be 
paid,  men  are  apt  to  give  to  it  a  different  name. 


MANCHESTER  DOCTRINES. 

IT  has  long  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  world  out¬ 
side  of  Manchester,  that  the  cotton  dearth,  which  is  now 
in  its  second  year,  should  have  called  forth  no  energetic  action 
from  those  on  whom  the  calamity  most  directly  pressed. 
Every  one  gave  Manchester  credit  for  abundant  enterprise  and 
ample  means.  Self-reliance  is  the  one  cardinal  virtue  of  her 
creed.  The  cotton-spinners  were  supposed  to  be  the  very 
quintessence  of  economical  wisdom.  If  they  had  for  years 
been  willing  to  trust  to  one  capricious  market,  it  could  only 
have  been  because  they  felt  in  themselves  the  energy  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  most  formidable  difficulties 
when  the  proper  time  for  action  had  arrived.  To  mere  spec¬ 
tators,  it  seemed  a  game  full  of  hazard  to  leave  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  safer  market  until  destitution  should  stare  them  in 
the  face ;  but  surely  manufacturers  must  understand  their  own 
business  best,  and  if  they  had  puzzled  the  world  so  long  with 
their  apathy,  no  sooner  would  the  due  season  arrive  than  they 
would  astonish  it  even  more  by  their  unparalleled  enterprise. 
This  was  not  only  the  boast  of  Manchester  itself,  but  the  un¬ 
affected  belief  of  the  whole  country.  Well,  the  time  came, 
and  now  for  nearly  two  years  Manchester  has  sat  with  folded 
arms  waiting  on  Providence,  and  as  Providence  did  not  re- 
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spond,  the  last  resource  is  an  appeal  to  Government  to  descend 
into  the  field  of  commerce  and  supply  the  capitalists  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  with  the  material  which  they  do  not  choose  to  fetch  for 
themselves. 

When  Manchester  does  nothing,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a 
reason  for  it ;  and  at  length  the  silence  is  broken,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  the  chosen  apostles  of  the  sect — Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Potter  —  the  great  freetrading  com¬ 
munity  has  declared  its  motives  and  its  hopes.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  the  declaration  is  clear  and  decisive. 
According  to  Mr.  Potter,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  wealthy 
millowners  to  sacrifice  or  enfeeble  themselves  for  the  good  of 
their  trade  or  the  community.  The  very  contrary  is  their 
duty.  The  present  crisis  is  destroying  the  smaller  capitalists 
and  dooming  their  “hands”  to  starvation.  The  millionaire 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  rivals  ruined,  and  he  would 
be  false  to  his  principles  and  his  duty  if  he  risked  a  single 
shilling  of  his  wealth  to  save  a  competitor  from  bankruptcy, 
or  a  town  from  destitution.  If  he  were  to  venture  upon  a 
speculation  for  the  importation  of  Indian  cotton  —  if  he  even 
sent  out  an  agent  with  a  credit  on  an  Indian  Bank  to  buy  the 
precious  commodity  —  he  might  by  possibility  lose  money,  and 
at  the  best  would  be  almost  certain  to  assist  his  rivals  as  well 
ns  himself.  He  has  a  better  course  before  him.  He  can 
withdraw  his  capital  from  an  unlucky  trade,  and  leave  his 
feebler  competitors  and  his  own  workmen,  who  are  bravely 
bearing  the  consequences  of  his  improvidence,  to  sink  under 
their  fate.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Potter  thinks  this  the 
more  promising  speculation,  and  therefore  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounces  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  great  millowners  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Potter  would  probably  take  it  as  a  compliment  if  we 
were  to  call  this  policy  selfish  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree. 
To  the  mind  of  Manchester,  selfishness  has  become  a  virtue. 
Political  economy  assumes,  and  unfortunately  assumes  with 
truth,  that  the  action  of  a  community  is  based  in  the  main 
upon  the  interested  motives  of  its  members.  The  science  has 
happily  proved  at  the  same  time  that,  even  in  the  absence  of 
any  higher  sentiment,  the  upshot  of  the  personal  greed  of 
millions  will  on  the  whole  tend  to  the  enrichment  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  entire  community.  In  common  with  other 
fanatics  of  his  school,  Mr.  Potter  has  converted  a  scientific 
maxim  into  a  moral  duty,  and  prides  himself  on  regarding  no 
interests  but  his  own,  because  the  laws  of  human  action  have 
provided  a  wonderful  antidote  for  the  evils  of  unmitigated 
selfishness.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  science  demonstrates  that 
the  lowest  of  human  motives  is  in  itself  a  blessing,  although, 
faithful  to  facts,  it  bases  its  conclusions  on  a  truth  which  it 
cannot  gainsay.  It  is  only  Mr.  Ruskin  who  accuses  Political 
Economy  of  preaching  inhumanity  as  a  duty,  and  only  men 
like  Mr.  Potter  who  give  countenance  to  the  charge. 

There  are  duties  which  even  Manchester  can  sometimes 
recognise  beyond  the  pale  of  the  morality  which  consists  in 
caring  for  one’s  self.  By  law,  a  man  may  assuredly  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own.  A  landowner  may  build  a  village  to¬ 
day,  fill  it  with  patient  labourers,  and  give  them  their  daily 
occupation  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  around  them.  He 
may  discover  to-morrow  that  so  great  is  the  demand  for  sport 
that  he  can  make  more  profit  of  his  land  by  turning  a  whole 
country  side  into  a  solitude,  and  stocking  it  with  deer.  Of 
course,  no  landowner  ever  thought  of  depriving  the  population 
of  an  estate  of  subsistence  without  caring  for  them  elsewhere ; 
but  we  fancy  we  can  remember  that  whenever  a  few  score 
people  have  been  dispossessed  by  the  caprice  or  the  greed  of  a 
landlord,  Manchester  men  have  not  been  slow  to  recall  the  maxim 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  Is  it  only 
landed  property  to  which  this  old-fashioned  rule  applies? 
or  is  it  possible  that  any  duty  can  be  violated  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  collects  his  hundreds  or  thousands  of  operatives, 
and  turns  them  adrift  to  starve,  because  he  thinks  it  may  be 
for  his  interest  to  remove  his  capital  into  some  more  thriving 
trade?  According  to  Mr.  Potter’s  morality,  the  landholder 
must  find  his  duty,  like  the  millowner,  in  his  interest  alone, 
and  it  is  only  weak  sentimentalists  who  can  think  that  it  is 
any  wrong  to  society  to  make  a  capricious  use  of  wealth. 

The  sternest  philosophers,  however,  have  their  momentary 
relapses,  and  with  an  ill  grace  even  Mr.  Potter  confesses  that 
he  is  childish  enough  to  be  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity. 
The  appeal  to  Government,  he  assures  us,  was  “  dictated  by 
“  feelings  of  humanity  and  inevitable  necessity  and  expediency, 
“  rather  than  selfishness.”  The  principle  on  which  the  claims 
of  humanity  and  selfishness  are  to  be  reconciled  is  obvious 
and  simple.  It  is  the  duty  of  capitalists  to  do  their  selfishness 
for  themselves,  and  their  humanity  by  deputy.  In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  risk  their  own  money  in  their  own  trade, 
interest  alone  is  to  be  the  guide.  In  disposing  of  the  proceeds 


of  the  taxation  of  the  country,  the  voice  of  humanity  may  be 
listened  to  without  any  dereliction  of  duty. 

The  code  of  Manchester  morality  will  not  be  altered  by 
preaching,  and  we  are  quite  content  to  note  what  the  recog¬ 
nised  doctrines  of  our  Cotton  Lords  are,  without  presuming  to 
suggest  that  any  loftier  motives  can  be  found  upon  earth. 
But  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  hardest  of  political 
economists  is  open  to  conviction.  If  self-interest  is  the  only 
law  which  he  acknowledges,  he  does  not  deny  that  it  must  be 
a  wise  and  intelligent  selfishness ;  and  in  urging  their  strange 
proposition  that  the  Government  should  undertake  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  conveyance  of  cotton  for  the  trade,  the  great  cotton 
deputation  put  us  in  possession  of  facts  which  throw  some 
doubt  on  the  prudence  of  which  they  boast.  We  are  told 
that  the  natives  in  the  interior  of  India  have  not  yet  learned 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  English  demand ;  that  the  un¬ 
heard-of  prices  in  Liverpool,  and  even  in  Bombay,  do  not  tempt 
them  to  send  their  produce  to  the  best  market,  and  that  they  are 
selling  to  their  neighbours  at  I  d.  and  zd.  a  lb.  a  commodity  wdiich 
is  worth  8  d.  or  g  d.  at  the  coast,  and  from  i  s.  to  i  s.  3  d.  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  markets.  The  comparatively  small  demand  for  manufactured 
cotton  in  Lidia  during  the  last  year,  and  the  fact  that  the 
shipments  of  the  raw  material  are  actually  less  this  year  than 
they  were  in  1861,  gives  much  countenance  to  these  asser¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  believe  that  what  the  Manchester  oracles 
say  is  perfectly  true  —  that  the  only  thing  wanted  to  de- 
velope  the  supply  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  is  to  bring 
the  native  grower  and  the  English  purchaser  fairly  face  to 
face.  But  if  these  representations  are  well-founded,  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  may  be  more  selfishness  than  intelligence 
in  the  assertion,  that  Manchester  capitalists  ought  not  to  risk 
their  money  by  sending  agents  to  select  and  purchase  cotton 
on  the  fields  where  it  is  grown .  The  personal  gain  to  those 
who  entered  on  suchatraffic  would  surely  be  enough  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  loss  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  ruin 
of  the  smaller  millowners ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  Government 
agents  could  make  a  profit,  it  is  certain  that  a  much 
larger  profit  would  be  realized  by  commercial  houses 
on  their  owm  account.  Mr.  Potter  will  no  doubt  say 
that  he  and  his  friends  know  their  own  business  best ;  but  our 
confidence  in  this  is  a  little  shaken  by  his  admission  that  the 
trade  generally  have  been  so  far  blind  to  their  real  interest  as 
to  have  brought  themselves  to  ruin  by  a  want  of  ordinary- 
foresight.  It  is  only  in  the  narrowest  sense  that  a  maxim  of 
this  kind  is  ever  true.  While  a  trade  flows  in  its  ordinary 
course,  those  engaged  in  it  do  know  infinitely  more  about  it 
than  any  others.  But  in  a  time  of  sudden  disruption  their  special 
knowledge  is  apt  to  be  a  snare  to  them.  The  trade  of  Manchester 
has  been  to  buy  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  and  spin  it 
into  yarn,  and  not  to  buy  Surats  in  the  interior  of  Lidia.  The 
old  trade  exists  no  longer,  and  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
it  cannot  bring  themselves  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
revolution  which  has  taken  place.  All  their  traditions 
and  habits  fail  them  at  once,  and  their  wilful  blind¬ 
ness  to  what  is  unaccustomed  may  possibly  surpass  the 
ignorance  of  an  ordinary  spectator.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  Manchester  has  not  the  monopoly  of  economical 
science,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Burn,  or 
even  of  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  we  venture  to  say  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  for  the  supply  of  cotton,  or  any  other  commodity, 
must  be  a  failure,  even  under  circumstances  where  private 
agency  would  be  sure  of  reaping  enormous  profits. 

The  functions  of  the  Government  and  the  Trade  are  plainly 
marked  out.  The  two  obstacles  to  the  export  of  cotton  from 
Lidia  are  the  want  of  the  material  means  of  transit,  and  the 
want  of  the  human  agency  to  employ  them.  To  make  roads 
and  canals  is  as  clearly  the  duty  which  belongs  to  the  State  as 
it  is  the  part  of  the  private  trader  to  guide  the  stream  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  right  direction.  It  may  take  years  before  the  ryot 
has  sufficient  knowledge  and  enterprise  to  send  cotton  in  any 
adequate  quantities  to  the  coast.  If  the  seller  will  not  bring  his 
commodities  to  a  strange  market,  it  is  for  the  buyer  to  seek 
them  where  they  can  be  found ;  and  this,  on  the  assurance  of 
the  Manchester  deputation,  is  the  only  thing  that  is  needed. 
But  Manchester  has  been  accustomed  to  buy  in  Liverpool,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  the  interest  (and  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Potter,  the  duty)  of  the  manufacturer  to  induce  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  the  supply  of  raw  material  to  the  accustomed 
port ;  and  until  this  modest  demand  is  met  by  a  distinct 
refusal,  there  is  little  chance  that  the  millowners  will  discover 
that  it  may,  after  all,  be  their  wisest  policy  to  seek  the  com¬ 
modity  they  require  in  the  market  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
We  will  not  impeach  their  fidelity  to  their  cience  so  far  as  to 
assume  that  they  will  be  biassed  by  the  consideration  which 
they  press  on  the  Government  that  millions  of  their  own  people 
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are  dependent  on  the  development  of  the  Indian  supply,  but 
we  may  fairly  ask  them  to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  it 
will  not  pay  to  go  to  the  producer,  who  is  so  slow  to  come  to 
them. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  CHINA. 

A  SECOND  skirmish  between  Mr.  Cobden  and  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  a  certain  interest  to  the  debate  about 
China.  To  decide  the  question  whether  the  trading  ports 
ought  to  be  defended  against  the  Taepings,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  possess  a  special  knowledge  which  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  a  calm  judgment.  Two  or  three  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  decided  opinions  about  the 
Chinese  insurgents,  and  their  peculiar  opportunities  of  infor¬ 
mation  seem  always  to  convert  them  into  heated  partisans. 
It  is  evident  that  the  schismatic  rebels  are  as  cruel  as  the 
orthodox  subjects  of  Pekin,  and  in  their  capacity  of  migratory 
freebooters  they  are  probably  in  all  other  respects  more 
worthless.  They  have  ceased  to  find  favour  with  Protestants 
who  dislike  hypocritical  travesties  of  their  own  doctrines,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  naturally  detest  the  icono¬ 
clasts  who,  confounding  the  symbols  of  the  Church  with  the 
idolatrous  emblems  of  Buddhism,  attack  both  with  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  hostility.  Candid  Englishmen  will  in  general  admit  that 
they  know  little  of  the  Taepings,  and  that  they  have  heard 
nothing  in  their  favour;  but  the  question  whether  the  ports 
of  commerce  are  to  be  protected  against  their  inroads  has  little 
to  do  with  their  moral  or  theological  qualities.  The  expe¬ 
diency  of  thus  far  aiding  the  Chinese  Government  depends  on 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  evidently  unde¬ 
sirable  to  be  mixed  up  with  Chinese  politics,  and  there  is 
always  a  certain  inconvenience  in  undertaking  joint  operations 
in  concert  with  the  French;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
unpleasant  to  be  driven  or  starved  out  of  the  commercial 
positions  which  have  been  laboriously  secured  by  war  and 
diplomacy.  The  European  commanders  have  laid  down  a 
rule  that  the  Taepings  are  not  to  come  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  trading  ports,  and  they  can  enforce  their 
demands  by  attacking  any  body  of  rebels  which  impru¬ 
dently  ventures  within  the  forbidden  limits.  The  primary 
object  is  to  protect  foreign  trade;  and  if  the  Imperial 
Gov  eminent  is  incidentally  Strengthened,  tlie  main  toneme©  of 
order  is  not  likely  to  degenerate  into  officious  interference. 
Mr.  Walpole  exaggerated  the  difficulty  of  the  task  when  he 
pointed  out  the  enormous  extent  of  districts  with  a  thirty-mile 
radius  around  sixteen  different  centres.  Even  the  Taepings 
are  not  in  sixteen  places  at  once ;  and  as  soon  as  they  discover 
that  the  Europeans  are  in  earnest,  they  will  probably  keep 
aloof  from  the  protected  parts  of  the  country.  An  insurance- 
office  could  scarcely  deal  with  simultaneous  fires  at  the  houses 
of  all  its  customers,  and  yet  it  may  prudently  undertake  to 
make  good  the  damage  of  any  single  conflagration. 

Mr.  White’s  reasons  against  the  policy  sanctioned  by  the 
Government,  although  they  were  not  conclusive,  were  much 
to  the  purpose.  Mr.  Cobden’s  more  ambitious  denunciation  of 
all  interference  was  founded,  not  on  the  circumstances  of  China, 
but  on  the  general  principle  that  the  use  of  force  is  objection¬ 
able.  The  day  before,  Mr.  Cobden  had  objected  to  expenditure 
on  ships  and  forts,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  disapprove 
of  military  operations  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A  uniform 
conclusion  deduced  from  varying  facts  always  excites  suspicion. 
The  burden  is,  in  truth,  composed  before  the  song,  and  it  recurs 
at  arbitrary  intervals,  with  little  reference  to  the  language  of 
particular  stanzas.  A  Chinese  war  is  especially  hateful  to 
Mr.  Cobden  ;  and  he  considers  it  only  a  secondary  matter  that 
the  recent  operations  have  been  undertaken  in  support  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  As  Lord  Palmerston  remarked,  the 
check  imposed  on  the  ravages  of  the  Taepings  is  a  reparation 
for  any  damage  which  may  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
Chinese  Government,  rather  than  a  repetition  of  the 
alleged  injustice.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  seized  of  reproaching  the  Minister  for  his  general 
policy,  but  Mr.  Cobden  was  not  contented  with  censuring 
former  wars,  or  with  deprecating  interference  in  the  internal 
quarrels  of  China.  With  characteristic  dogmatism,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  assert  that  English  merchants  misunderstand  their 
own  interests,  that  open  ports  have  no  tendency  to  promote 
trade,  and  that  the  attempt  to  create  commercial  relations  with 
the  interior  was  a  costly  mistake.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
those  who  conduct  the  trade  with  China  know  their  own  business 
best ;  but  because  the  Government  has  secured  facilities  for  their 
enterprise,  Mr.  Cobden  coolly  declares  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  trade  only  at  two  or  three  points  on  the  border  of 
the  empire.  Of  the  whole  actual  and  possible  trade  with 
three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  industrious  people,  he  speaks 


with  a  contempt  which  might  befit  some  raw  critic  of  his  own 
commercial  treaty.  The  Chinese,  as  he  announces,  have  little 
inclination  to  buy,  and  have  nothing  to  sell  but  a  certain 
quantity  of  tea  and  silk  ;  and  the  Government  is  expected  to  act 
on  his  arbitrary  statement,  although  traders  themselves  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  penetrate  the  great  arteries  of 
the  empire  in  search  of  gain.  When  Mr.  Bright  has 
become  the  loudest  prophet  of  war,  it  is  perhaps  natural 
that  Mr.  Cobden  should  disbelieve  in  the  capacity  of  merchants 
to  take  care  £of  themselves.  The  Government  has  only  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  markets,  and  it  now  furnishes  them  with 
the  aid  of  police  to  guard  them  from  the  violence  of 
freebooters.  The  objection  that  their  undertakings  are  not 
likely  to  be  successful  scarcely  becomes  the  most  famous 
advocate  and  representative  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Cobden  is 
never  tired  of  boasting  that  he  has  removed  some  of  the 
barriers  between  France  and  England,  and  he  may  reasonably 
believe  that  persuasion  is  better  than  force ;  yet  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  successive  Governments  in  extorting  concessions  from 
China  have  produced  exactly  similar  results.  The  seaboard 
and  the  interior  have  been  thrown  open  to  a  trade  which  was 
formerly  forbidden,  and  experience  alone  can  show  whether 
trade  will  spring  up  between  two  remote  and  busy  commu¬ 
nities.  According  to  Mr.  Cobden,  the  Chinese  are  too  indus¬ 
trious  to  buy  goods  from  abroad,  but  their  power  to  undersell 
all  kinds  of  foreign  commodities  is  simply  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  sold  to  Mr.  Cobden  favours  which 
he  would  have  otherwise  conferred  gratuitously.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  his  predecessors  extorted  from  the  Chinese  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  which  would  never  have  been  conceded  in 
peace.  The  establishment  of  sound  principles,  even  if  effected 
by  an  unjustifiable  process,  cannot  have  been  an  unmixed 
disadvantage. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  ports  may  cost  more  to 
defend  than  they  are  likely  to  produce  in  profits  of  trade ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  worth  while  to  protect  the 
trading  settlements  from  lawless  violence.  There  is  no 
question  of  following  up  the  marauders  into  their  remoter 
haunts,  or  of  giving  any  but  an  indirect  support  to  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Mr.  White,  like 
almost  all  Mr.  Cobden’s  followers  or  allies,  utterly  disagrees 
with  the  ostentatious  credulity  of  his  leader.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  has  to  content  himself  with  the 
confidence  which  he  inspires  in  two  or  three  of  his 
eminent  advocates.  Mr.  White,  on  the  contrary,  suspects 
him  of  dangerous  designs  on  China,  and  objects  to  any  con¬ 
currence  in  his  enterprises  which  may  be  afforded  under 
colour  of  a  common  defence  of  the  treaty  ports.  It  is  true  that 
General  Montauban  declared  in  the  Senate  that  the  French 
arms  in  China  were  employed  solely  in  the  defence  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  Christianity.  The  horo  of  the  Summer  Palace  repu¬ 
diated  the  covetous  designs  of  his  English  associates ;  and  Mr. 
White,  therefore,  with  much  simplicity,  assumes  that  the 
French  are  exclusively  engaged  in  promoting  their  own  glory 
and  the  good  of  the  Church.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  officers  on  the  spot  entertain  any  theological  dis¬ 
like  to  the  Taepings,  for,  in  driving  them  away  from  the  trading 
towns  on  the  coast,  they  are  not  conducing  to  the  triumph  of 
any  sect  or  opinion.  Future  historians  may  perhaps  differ 
as  to  the  character  of  the  war  with  the  Chinese  Government ; 
but  they  will  scarcely  find  fault  with  the  present  determina¬ 
tion  to  protect  against  mere  wrong-doers  the  rights  of  inter¬ 
course  which  now  belong  equally  to  the  Chinese  and  to  their 
foreign  customers.  It  can  hardly  be  a  cause  for  regret  that: 
the  most  populous  empire  in  the  world  has,  by  various  methods, 
been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Cobden’s  assurances,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  of  Oriental  races  will  contrive 
to  derive  from  dealings  with  strangers  a  profit  which  must 
necessarily  be  reciprocal.  Lord  Palmerston,  having  no  fixed' 
idea  to  defend,  proved  himself  for  once  a  sounder  free-trader 
than  his  new  and  bitter  assailant 


SIR  CHARLES  WOOD  AND  MR.  LAING. 

OF  all  the  recent  changes  in  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs,  there  is  none  which  has  been  received  with  so 
much  approval,  or  which  has  appeared  so  fully  to  justify  itself 
by  the  event,  as  the  policy  of  sending  out  a  first-rate  English 
financier  to  evoke  order  and  prosperity  out  of  the  ruin  and 
confusion  into  which  the  Indian  Treasury  seemed  to  have 
been  inextricably  sunk.  After  a  series  of  deficits,  each  of 
which  was  about  equal  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  a 
second-class  European  kingdom,  we  have  had  the  welcome 
surprise  of  a  balanced  Budget  followed  by  the  promise  of 
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a  handsome  surplus  for  the  coming  year.  The  reality  of  this 
satisfactory  reaction  has  approved  itself  by  the  steady  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  cash  balances  in  India.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  securities,  which  were  unmarketable  a  few  years  ago  at 
an  enormous  discount,  now  command  a  large  premium.  Rail¬ 
ways  are  being  pushed  on  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  at 
last  even  roads  and  canals — the  most  important  and  the  most 
neglected  of  all  possible  Indian  investments — are  receiving,  if 
not  an  adequate,  at  least  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
official  assistance.  Obnoxious  taxes,  which  the  pecuniary 
distress  of  the  Government  had  rendered  necessary,  have  been 
repealed  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  if  Mr.  Laing’s  Budget  is  to 
be  trusted,  the  buoyant  revenue  of  India  is  likely  to  furnish 
the  means  of  further  remissions  and  freer  expenditure  in 
future  years.  When  this  excellent  news  came  to  us,  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  unhesitating  assurance  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Laing’s 
reputation,  it  was  impossible  to  persist  in  the  incredulity  with 
which  all  promises  of  improvement  in  the  finances  of  India 
had  so  long  been  received. 

We  have  no  sooner  recovered  from  the  shock  of  this  wel¬ 
come  surprise  than  we  are  startled  by  the  counter  assertions 
of  Sir  C.  Wood  to  the  effect  that  the  calculations  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer  are  nothing  but  a  tissue 
of  blunders.  We  are  told  that  in  one  year  a  gross  error  of 
i,ooo, oool.  on  one  side'  was  only  concealed  by  an  equally 
gross  error  of  i, 000,000?.  on  the  other,  and,  what  is  most 
disheartening  of  all,  that  the  surplus  on  which  Mr.  Laing 
reckons  for  1862-3  is  an  entire  delusion,  and  that  the  cor¬ 
rected  calculations  show  an  estimated  deficit  of  more  than 
800,000?.  If  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  right,  there  never  was 
exhibited,  in  a  position  like  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Laing, 
such  utter  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
finance,  and  even  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Mr. 
Laing  not  only  cannot  estimate  without  gigantic  blunders, 
but  he  has  positively  based  his  management  of  the  Indian 
finances  upon  calculations  which  are  vitiated  by  arithmetical 
slips  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  million  sterling.  This  is 
the  charge  which  the  Indian  Secretary  has  taken  every 
opportunity  to  make  against  the  director  of  the  Indian  finances, 
and  many  persons  are  probably  wondering  what  answer  Mr. 
Laing  will  give  to  an  accusation  which  is  unfortunately 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

After  the  successive  surprises  of  an  almost  incredible  Budget, 
and  an  equally  incredible  charge  of  blundering  folly,  we  are  afraid 
that  a  third  surprise,  on  the  same  sensation  scale,  may  uproot 
all  the  foundations  of  faith  in  figures,  and  leave  the  minds  of 
our  readers  in  a  hopeless  chaos  of  doubt.  But  although  Mr. 
Laing  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  version  of 
the  matter,  the  whole  truth  is  open  to  anyone  who  chooses  to 
study  the  uninviting  pages  of  a  recent  Parliamentary  paper, 
containing  the  financial  correspondence  between  the  Home 
Department  and  the  Government  of  India.  And  the  whole 
truth  is  this — that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Laing’s  administration  is 
concerned,  the  alleged  blundering  is  a  pure  fiction,  and  that 
the  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  dispute  of  long  standing 
between  Sir  C.  Wood  and  Mr.  Laing  as  to  the  propriety  of 
inserting  one  or  two  items  (the  nature  of  which  we  will  shortly 
explain)  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Indian  balance-sheet. 
The  root  of  the  complaint  made  by  Sir  C.  Wood  is  not  the 
incompetency,  but  the  insubordination,  of  the  Financial 
Member  of  Council.  A  difference  arises  as  to  the  principle  on 
,  which  the  balance-sheet  should  be  framed,  analogous  to  those 
difficulties  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  distinguishing 
the  capital  and  revenue  accounts  of  a  railway  company.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  on  each  side,  but  Sir  C.  Wood 
peremptorily  insists  that  the  disputed  items  shall  be  entered  in 
the  way  he  thinks  right  —  whereupon  Mr.  Laing  treats  the 
mandate  with  contempt,  and  continues  to  frame  his  accounts 
on  what  he  considers  to  be  the  sounder  principle.  Whether 
Mr.  Laing  is  bound  to  submit  to  commands  from  the  Indian 
Secretary  as  to  the  insertion  of  a  specific  item  in  his  accounts, 
involves  a  sufficiently  grave  question  respecting  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  officials;  but  the  controversy  has  been 
needlessly,  and  not  very  ingenuously,  embittered  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  claim  of  authority  into  an  accusation  of  gross  incom¬ 
petency  founded  on  the  flimsiest  possible  pretext. 

We  do  not  mean  to  inflict  on  our  readers  an  abstract  of 
all  the  petty  wrangling  which  is  disclosed  by  the  correspond¬ 
ence  recently  printed,  and  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  specific  charges  which  have  been  prominently  brought 
forward.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  in  one  year  Mr.  Laing’s 
calculations  were  vitiated  by  an  error  in  addition  of  about 
1,000,000?.  This  has  been  ingeniously  put,  so  as  to  imply 
that  the  whole  of  the  financial  policy  of  India  has  been 
framed  on  that  false  basis,  and  that,  but  for  another  equal 


and  opposite  blunder,  there  would  have  been  a  corre¬ 
sponding  derangement  of  the  finances  of  India.  The  grain 
of  truth  in  this  assertion  is  sufficiently  minute.  In  April 
last  a  despatch  was  sent  from  India,  stating  the  estimated 
results  of  the  financial  year  1861-62  founded  on  the  actual 
returns  of  the  first  eleven  months,  and  giving  explanations  of  the 
Budget  estimate  for  1862-63.  These,  it  will  be  remembered, 
are  the  only  two  years  with  which  Mr.  Laing  has  had  to  deal, 
and  the  despatch  is  exclusively  concerned  with  this  period ;  but, 
to  facilitate  comparison,  the  tabulated  statement  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  despatch  contained  not  only  the  accounts  of  1861  -62 
and  the  estimate  for  1862-63,  but  also  a  third  column  pur¬ 
porting  to  give  the  ascertained  balance-sheet  of  1860-61.  All 
the  items  in  this  balance-sheet  are  unquestioned.  The  total 
revenue  is  given.  The  expenditure,  excluding  railways,  and 
also  the  railway,  charges  are  correctly  set  down  ;  but  in  stating 
the  resulting  deficit,  excluding  railways,  the  clerk  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  abstract,  and  for  whom  Mr.  Laing  is  perhaps 
theoretically  responsible,  included  by  mistake  the  railway 
expenditure,  and  caused  the  error  of  1,000,000?.  which  has 
been  so  adroitly  used  by  Sir  C.  Wood.  The  slip  occurs  in 
an  historical  statement  of  back  accounts  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  despatch  —  it  relates  to  a  period 
before  Mr.  Laing  went  to  India — it  is  one  which  corrects 
itself  the  instant  it  is  seen,  and  it  neither  did  nor  could 
lead  Sir  C.  Wood  or  Mr.  Laing  for  one  moment  astray,  nor 
was  it  ever  made  the  basis  of  any  calculations  whatever. 
But  it  chanced  to  come  at  a  very  opportune  moment.  There 
were  pending  disputes  as  to  other  important  items,  and  a  dis¬ 
ingenuous  triumph  might  easily  be  won  by  pointing  to  an 
obvious  inaccuracy  in  a  mere  collateral  statement,  as  a  ground 
for  imputing  to  similar  blundering  what  is  really  a  difference 
in  principle  as  to  matters  of  considerable  importance. 

The  real  contest  is  one  which  has  been  maintained  ever 
since  Mr.  Laing  went  to  India,  and  arises  in  much  the 
same  way  on  the  estimates  of  the  past  and  the  coming 
year.  It  will  be  enough  to  deal  with  it  as  it  appears  on  the 
last  estimates.  The  first  of  the  disputed  items  is  a  sum 
of  about  half  a  million,  which  Sir  C.  Wood  insists  on  having 
entered  as  a  charge  against  the  revenues  of  India,  under  the 
not  quite  accurate  title  of  “  Railway  Loss  by  Exchange.”  The 

others  consist  of  a  group  of  itemo  representing  certain  wind¬ 
falls  of  about  700,000?.,  which  Mr.  Laing  claims  to  include  in 
the  income  of  the  year.  What  is  called  the  “  Railway  Loss  by 
“  Exchange  ”  arises  in  this  way  :  —  The  bargain  between  the 
Indian  Government  and  the  guaranteed  Railway  Companies  is, 
in  substance,  that  the  railways  shall  raise  and  lend  to  the 
Government,  at  5  per  cent.,  a  certain  amount  of  capital ;  and 
that  thereupon  the  Government  shall  make  advances  as  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  works,  and  get  back  5  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  out  of  the  first  returns  of  the  railways.  The  inten¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  loans  by  the  Companies  to  the  Government 
should  exactly  equal  the  advances  made  by  the  Government 
to  the  Companies ;  and  this  arrangement  involved  the  risk  that 
Avhile  the  Government  paid  a  certain  5  per  cent,  on  what 
they  borrowed  from  the  Companies,  they  secured  only  an 
uncertain  5  per  cent.,  with  some  prospective  advantages,  on 
their  advances  in  return.  Of  course  it  is  quite  immaterial  to 
the  Government  whether  the  Companies  lend  the  stipulated 
amount  of  capital,  or  whether  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  is 
raised  by  the  Government  itself  from  other  lenders  on 
equally  favourable  terms ;  and  accordingly,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Companies  did  not  raise  capital  as  fast  as  was 
desired,  Sir  C.  Wood  obtained  authority  for  a  railway  loan  to 
enable  the  Government  to  make  advances  for  works  to  an 
amount  far  exceeding  the  capital  paid  in  by  the  Companies. 
But  besides  this  voluntary  excess  of  the  Government  railway 
advances,  there  was  another  accidental  excess  arising  out  of 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Almost  all  the  payments  by  the 
Companies  are  made  in  British  money  in  London.  The  greater 
part  of  the  counter -advances  by  the  Government  are  in  rupees 
in  India.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  these  sums  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  according  to  the  original  plan,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  rupee  should  always  be  assumed  to  be  of  the  value  of 
1  s.  1  o d.  But  the  real  value  of  a  rupee,  according  to  the  rate  of 
exchange  which  has  prevailed  for  some  years,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  2 s.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  a  Company  pays  in 
in  London  1,100,000?.  the  amount  which  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  expend  in  India  will  be,  in  real  value, 
1,200,000?.  The  extra  100,000?.  is  not  lost,  because  5  per 
cent,  interest  will  have  to  be  paid  on  1,100,000?.  only,  while, 
if  the  railways  produce  sufficient  income,  5  per  cent,  will  be 
received  by  the  Government  on  1 ,200,000?.  Put  in  another 
way,  it  comes  to  this  —  that  the  railways  are  bound  to  lend  to 
the  Government  eleven-twelfths  of  the  necessary  advances  in 
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Lidia,  and  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  supply  the 
remaining  one-twelfth.  In  fact,  the  Government  is  furnishing 
much  more  than  this,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  amount  so 
advanced  is  charged  to  capital,  and  will  be  covered  by  a  loan 
so  far  as  the  cash  balances  may  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Laing  says  that  the  one-twelfth  which  the  Government 
provides  by  the  accidental  arrangement  as  to  the  conventional 
rate  of  exchange  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  charged  against 
capital,  and  not  against  income ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
Sir  C.  Wood’s  orders,  deliberately  omitted  the  item  from  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  year.  Apart  from  the  question  who  is  right  on 
principle,  this  at  least  is  clear  —  that  there  is  no  ground  what¬ 
ever  for  an  accusation  of  careless  blundering. 

The  other  controversy  is  very  similar.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Indian  Government  made  large  advances 
for  the  China  war.  These  are  now  about  to  be  repaid  by  the 
W ar  Office,  and,  with  other  similar  items,  make  up  a  total  of 
about  700,000 l.  as  a  windfall  of  the  year.  This  Mr.  Laing 
treats  as  income,  just  as  China  tribute  and  Spanish  repayments 
have  been  treated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  in  our  own 
accounts.  Sir  C.  Wood  insists  that  the  repayment  of  a  loan 
is  not  income,  and  by  striking  out  this  amount  and  adding 
the  so-called  railway  loss  by  exchange,  he  makes  up  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  which  he  charges  as  a  blunder  in  Mr.  Laing’s 
accounts. 

.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  issue  is  very  different 
from  that  which  has  been  so  unfairly  paraded  in  Mr.  Laing’s 
absence,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  pronounce  on  the 
v-ery  nice  questions  involved  in  the  dispute.  This,  however, 
must  be  borne  in  mind — a  national  balance-sheet  does  not 
profess,  like  a  railway  revenue  account,  to  include  only  the 
charges  and  the  revenue  which  properly  belong  to  the  year. 
The  object  of  it  is  different.  The  railway  balance-sheet  is 
meant  to  show  how  much  profit  can  fairly  be  divided.  The 
national  balance-sheet  is  intended  only  to  make  the  whole 
receipts  and  payments  balance ;  and  for  this  reason  it  comprises, 
on  the  one  side,  all  that  is  coming  in  during  the  year  from 
whatever  source,  and,  on  the  other,  whatever  will  have  to  be 
paid  out,  whether  for  the  service  of  the  year  or  by  way  of 
permanent  investment.  On  this  principle,  the  windfalls 
which  Mr.  Laing  claims  clearly  belong  to  the  income  of  the 
year.  On  the  same  principle,  all  investments  in  public 
works,  though  really  payments  on  capital  account,  are 
properly  set  down  among  the  charges  to  be  covered.  But 
there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For  example, 
the  fortification  expenditure  now  going  on  in  England  is 
not  brought  into  the  estimates  on  one  side,  nor  does  the  loan 
raised  for  this  special  purpose  appear  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
ways  and  means.  The  investment  is,  in  effect,  carried  to  a 
separate  capital  account.  This  is  just  what  is  done  in  India. 
The  capital  lent  by  the  Railway  Companies  and  the  advances 
made  by  the  Government  do  not  enter  into  the  accounts,  the 
interest  alone  appearing  there.  The  railway  loan  raised  by  the 
Government  itself  will  in  like  manner  be  kept  off  the  general 
balance-sheet,  as  well  as  the  extra  advances  made  out  of  the 
proceeds.  The  loss  by  exchange  differs  from  these  extra 
advances  only  in  this  —  that  it  is  a  sum  which  the  Government 
stands  pledged  to  advance,  and  for  which  no  specific  provision 
has  been  made  by  way  of  loan  either  from  the  Companies  or  in  any 
other  manner.  The  more  reasonable  course  certainly  seems  to 
be  to  treat  this  advance  like  the  rest  of  the  railway  investments 
of  the  Government,  and  keep  it  off  the  ordinary  balance-sheet ; 
for  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a  voluntary  outlay 
of  several  millions  beyond  the  capital  of  the  Companies  should 
be  covered  by  the  loan,  unless  a  precisely  similar  outlay  under 
the  provisions  of  a  contract  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
On  both  the  real  issues  the  blunders  are  certainly  not  on 
Mr.  Laing’s  side,  and  for  the  rest  we  would  rather  have 
been  guilty  of  the  slip  which  is  found  in  the  returns  of  a  by¬ 
gone  year  than  of  the  unfair  use  which  has  been  made 
of  it  to  prejudice  a  question  with  which  it  has  no  connexion. 
One  consequence  of  the  dispute  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
the  relations  between  the  Indian  Chancellor  (whoever  he 
may  be)  and  the  Secretary  of  State  must  be  put  upon  a 
more  definite  footing  than  that  which  has  led  to  so  much  un¬ 
seemly  bickering.  No  first-rate  financier  will  go  out  to  India 
if  his  accounts  are  to  be  subject  to  the  absolute  dictation  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  at  home. 


ROYAL  ROADS  TO  HISTORY. 

T  is  a  tempting  thing  when  a  man  offers  you  the  rewards  of 
labour  without  condemning  you  to  its  fatigues.  There  is  a 
tract  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  headed,  The  Way  to  he  Charitable 
without  Expense.  In  a  similar  spirit,  there  is  a  large  class  of  books 
which  might  be  lettered,  “  The  Way  to  be  Learned  without 


Study.”  Perhaps  the  grandest  instance  of  all  is  the  system  of 
the  Modern  History  School  at  Oxford.  A  man  there  gets  his 
First  Class  after  six  months’  reading,  including  at  the  outside  one 
original  writer.  The  only  principle  on  which  such  an  abuse  of 
honours  can  be  justified  is  that,  when  a  man  has  won  a  Class  on 
such  easy  terms,  he  may  be  led,  for  very  shame,  to  do  something 
afterwards  to  deserve  it.  If  he  rests  on  it,  he  is  of  course  undone. 
He  had  better  have  read  nothing  at  all  than  be  led  to  fancy  that  he 
knows  a  great  deal,  when  in  truth  he  knows  so  very  little.  This 
“  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,”  the  evil  which  it  was 
the  great  object  of  Socrates  to  root  up,  is  the  natural  result  of  all 
attempts  either  to  cram  the  work  of  years  into  a  few  months,  or 
to  crowd  the  contents  of  a  library  into  a  single  volume.  Of  all 
fatal  things  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  all  real  knowledge  as  the 
system  of  Compendiums.  They  start  from  the  undoubted 
truths  that  life  is  too  short  for  the  most  devoted  student  to  leam 
everything,  and  that  most  men  can  give  only  a  veiy  small  portion 
of  their  lives  to  learning  anything.  But  no  inference  can  be  falser 
than  that  men  should  therefore  attempt  to  get  up  universal  know¬ 
ledge  through  the  medium  of  Compendiums.  No  man  has  time  to 
learn  everything — most  men  have  time  to  leam  very  little.  The 
true  inference  is,  not  that  they  should  attempt  to  learn  all  things 
superficially,  but  that  they  should  attempt  to  leam  a  few  things 
well.  Take  history  for  instance.  The  most  diligent  of  students  can¬ 
not  get  up  the  whole  history  of  the  world  in  original  authorities. 
He  must  trust  to  second-hand  writers  for  a  large  portion  of  his 
course.  But  the  habit  of  using  original  authorities  gives  him  a 
power  of  using  second-hand  authorities — of  really  judging  and 
weighing  their  value  whenever  he  is  obliged  to  trust  to  them.  A 
man  who  lias  read,  if  it  be  only  one  or  two,  contemporary  records 
of  past  ages  in  other  languages  has  done  more  to  open  his  eyes  than 
one  who  has  read  through  a  whole  library  of  Compendiums.  He 
may  -have  fewer  names  and  dates  at  his  fingers’  ends,  but,  if  he  has 
done  his  work  with  common  care  and  thought,  lie  has  gained 
something  very  much  better  — namely,  the  power  of  understanding 
history.  By  reading  even  one  or  two  original  authorities,  still 
more  by  reading  two  or  three  in  different  languages  and  belonging 
to  different  periods,  he  is  enabled  to  see  the  real  life  and  spirit  of 
his  subject,  and  to  acquire  those  first  principles  of  criticism  which 
will  be  of  use  to  him  in  reading  second-hand  writers.  A  man  who 
understands  no  language  but  his  own  cannot  do  better  than  read 
some  of  the  English  historians  of  our  own  Civil  War,  taking  care, 
of  course,  that  his  reading  be  neither  wholly  Cavalier  nor  wholly 
Roundhead.  And  he  will  also  do  well  to  read  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus  in  a  good  translation,  if  he  can  find  one.  A  man  who 
understands  Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  has  a  much  wider  field 
opened  to  him.  Of  course  some  men  may  not  have  time  for 
any  historical  reading  at  all.  But  those  who  work  their  way  through 
long  Compendiums  of  Universal  History  must  give  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  it.  All  we  say  is,  that  their  time  may  be  better  employed. 

We  have  before  us  some  books  of  this  sort  of  false  his¬ 
tory.  There  are  two  which  call  for  special  exposure  on  account 
at  once  of  their  enormous  circulation  and  their  utter  worthlessness. 
One  is  a  mere  school-book,  but  the  other  is  clearly  meant  as  a  book 
for  grown  people.  Maunder' s  Treasury  of  History  is  a  library  in 
itself.  It  consists,  not  counting  the  Index,  of  864  pages  of  small 
print  in  double  columns.  It  contains,  according  to  its  Title-page, 
“  a  Series  of  Separate  Histories  of  the  Principal  States  and  King¬ 
doms  of  the  World,  preceded  by  an  Introductory  Outline  Sketch 
of  Universal  History  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.” 
The  author  is  author  also  of  The  Treasury  of  Knowledye,  The 
Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury ,  &c. — the  &c.,  as  we  find  from 
advertisements  elsewhere,  consisting  of  a  Bioyraphical  Treasury,  a 
Treasury  of  Natural  History,  and  a  Treasury  of  Geography.  Mr. 
Maunder,  in  short,  must  know  everything — that  is  to  say,  he  can 
really  know  nothing.  The  value  of  the  writings  of  such  a  man  is  of 
course  absolutely  none.  But  they  are  just  the  sort  of  things  to 
take  in  the  people  who  run  after  compendiums.  Here  is  all  history 
in  one  volume,  all  science  in  another — one  or  two  smaller  subjects 
in,  we  suppose,  smaller  volumes.  A  man  wh©  reads  Mr.  Maunder 
need,  of  course,  read  nobody  else.  That  is  the  evil.  A  really 
good  introductory  book  is  satisfied  with  being  introductory.  It 
guides  its  reader  to  deeper  and  more  advanced  works,  but  it  does 
not  attempt  to  take  their  place.  A  really  good  modern  his¬ 
torian  has  his  use  —  and  a  most  necessary  use — as  a  guide,  a 
commentator,  a  harmonist  to  the  original  writers,  but  he  does 
not  attempt  to  make  himself  a  substitute  for  them.  The 
worst  thing  about  such  books  as  Mr.  Maunder’s  is  that  they  are 
satisfying.  They  do  not  stimulate  inquiry  •  they  refer  to  nothing 
beyond  themselves  5  they  do  not  suggest  the  existence  of  anything 
beyond  themselves.  As  far  as  Mr.  Maunder’s  readers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  may  have  got  his  knowledge  of  Universal  History 
by  intuition  or  express  revelation.  To  criticize  the  matter  of  such 
books  is  of  course  mere  waste  of  time.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
particular  blunders  in  fact,  or  particular  opinions  with  which  we 
disagree. .  There  are  plenty  of  both,  but  particular  blunders 
and  particular  wrong  opinions  are  not  the  real  sin  of  the  book. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  mere  accuracy  goes,  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
writers  more  inaccurate  than  Mr.  Maunder.  His  narrative  is 
hardly  so  inaccurate  as,  for  instance,  Dr.  Liddell’s  unlucky  History 
of  Rome.  In  fact,  a  copyist  of  this  sort  will  always  make 
fewer  blunders  than  either  a  dealer  in  allusions  or  a  man  writing 
from  original  authorities  which  he  does  not  understand.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Maunder’s  book  contains  some  very  queer  things.  It 
makes  one  laugh  to  read  that  Charles  Martel  commanded  the 
Norman  infantry  at  Hastings,  and  it  makes  one  angry  to  read  that 
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Hampden  was  very  wicked  for  not  paying  his  ship-money  quietly. 
But  you  might  correct  all  Mr.  Maunder’s  blunders  in  detail,  and 
yet  leave  his  book  just  as  worthless  as  it  was  before.  The  fault  lies 
in  those  things  which  no  corrector  can  alter — in  the  general  con¬ 
ception  and  general  execution  of  the  book.  An  all-sufficient 
Universal  History  in  one  volume  is  a  delusion  in  itself.  If  it  were 
perfectly  accurate  in  every  detail,  it  would  be  a  delusion  still.  No 
man  who  knows  what  history  is  would  attempt  it  ;  and,  as  only  an 
incompetent  man  would  attempt  it,  the  execution  is  worthy  of  the 
conception. 

One  need  not  stop  to  point  out  this  or  that  blunder,  when  the 
thing  itself  is  a  blunder  from  beginning  to  end.  The  style  is,  we 
need  hardly  say,  the  grand  style — the  only  style  to  which  a  hack 
will  condescend.  The  arrangement  and  proportion  of  one  age  and 
country  to  another  is  ludicrous.  Patriotism,  perhaps,  dictated  that 
English  History  should  occupy  more  than  half  the  book.  But  it  is 
odd  to  find  China  allowed  four  times  as  much  space  as  the  United 
States.  We  probably  do  not  yield  to  Mr.  Maunder  in  admiration 
for  the  heroes  of  Greek  independence,  but  we  are  amazed  to  find 
ancient  Greece,  mythical  and  historical,  summed  up  in  three  pages, 
while  modem  Greece  extends  to  eleven.  The  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  is,  of  course,  utterly  unintelligent  and  unappreciating. 
Writers  of  this  sort  sway  backwards  and  forwards  between  two 
equally  dangerous  rocks.  Sometimes  they  fancy  that  men  who 
lived  so  long  ago  could  not  have  been  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves ;  and  they  fall  down  and  worship  them  like  so  many  demi¬ 
gods.  This  is  a  very  common  treatment  of  the  great  men  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  with  no 
ideas  beyond  his  own  age  and  countiy  will,  set  to  work  and  judge 
everybody  and  everything  by  his  own  standard,  despising 
and  condemning  whatever  he  cannot  understand.  Greeks  and 
Romans  sometimes,  though  less  commonly,  have  this  hard  measure 
meted  to  them,  while  it  is  the  almost  universal  treatment  of  the 
men  and  the  institutions  of  mediaeval  Europe.  In  Mr.  Maunder 
we  find  a  little  of  both  these  tendencies,  and  of  course 
his  admiration  and  his  contempt  are  both  equally  worth¬ 
less.  In  all  this  he  has  many  rivals;  but  one  thing  is, 
we  think,  peculiar  to]  himself.  Each  page  of  history  is 
placed  in  a  setting  of  four  apophthegms,  something  like  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry  with  its  border.  Of  the  four,  two  rim  horizon¬ 
tally  and  two  perpendicularly.  Sometimes  they  contain  dates, 
sometimes  brief  summaries  of  fact,  sometimes  general  reflections. 
Thus  a  page  of  Spanish  history  has  round  it  these  four  sentences, 
“  Listless  indolence  is  nowhere  more  indulged  than  in  Spain  ” 
(horizontal)  ;  “  The  Spaniards  are  eminently  frugal  and  abste¬ 
mious,  they  never  allow  the  brain  to  be  conquered  by  the 
stomach  ”  (perpendicular)  ;  “  i  Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  put 
off  till  to-morrow  ’  is  the  favoured  proverb  in  Spain,  and  rigidly 
followed  ”  (perpendicular)  ;  “  The  1  Morescoes,’  or  descendants  of 
the  Moors,  dwell  in  Granada  ”  (horizontal).  An  American  page 
has  for  its  horizontal  garnish  the  statements  that  “  the  American 
Banks  are  irresponsible  joint-stock  associations,”  and  that  “justice, 
honour,  every  noble  quality,  is  sacrificed  to  party  spirit.”  From  the 
perpendicular  statements  we  learn  that  “  in  no  part  of  the  world  are 
bankruptcy  and  discredit  so  prevalent  as  in  the  commercial  classes  of 
the  United  States,”  and  that  “  at  the  end  of  last  war  it  was  estimated 
that  about  1 6,000  English  seamen  were  in  the  American  service.” 
It  is  clear  that  no  amount  of  improvement  in  detail  can  do  any 
real  good  to  a  book  so  utterly  vicious  in  principle.  It  has  evi¬ 
dently  gone  through  a  large  amount  of  enlargement,  and  something 
of  what  is  meant  for  improvement.  But  a  thing  so  essentially 
rotten  is  capable  of  nothing  but  an  awkward  sort  of  cobbling 
which  only  makes  matters  worse.  There  is  one  ludicrous  instance. 
Mr.  Maunder  wrote  his  History  of  Rome  in  perfect  faith,  believing 
every  myth  without  a  doubt.  Somebody  has  gone  and  stuck  in  a 
long  extract  from  Arnold ;  but  it  is  merely  stuck  in.  The  genuine 
Maunder  was  too  sacred  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  such  intruding 
innovator;  so  Mr.  Maunder’s  solemn  narrative  of  the  reigns  of 
t Romulus,  Numa,  and  the  rest,  immediately  follows  the  “legend  ” 
copied  from  Arnold. 

Mr.  Maunder’s  works  are  clearly  meant  as  a  royal  road  to  learn¬ 
ing  for  grown  persons.  The  other  book  which  chance  has  thrown 
in  our  way,  is  the  bugbear  of  school-girls,  Mangnall' s  Questions. 
First,  observe  this  detestable  system  of  “Questions.”  A  good  teacher 
shapes  his  questions  for  himself  out  of  what  his  pupils  have  been 
reading.  But  Miss  Richmal  Mangnall — for  such  we  find  from  a 
“ notice”  is,  or  was,  the  author’s  sex  and  condition — meant  her 
book  for  teachers  who  had  not  the  sense  to  do  this,  and  whose 
only  notion  of  teaching  was  to  hear  a  lesson  said  by  heart.  When 
the  questions  and  answers  are  ready  made,  the  lesson  can  be  just  as 
well  heard  by  a  teacher  who  does  not  understand  as  by  one  who 
does.  Indeed,  the  teacher  who  does  not  understand  will  be  by 
far  the  stricter  of  the  two.  He  or  she  who  understands  will  be 
satisfied  if  the  matter  of  the  answer  be  accurately  given ;  but  to 
him  or  her  who  does  not  understand,  the  variation  of  a  synonymous 
word  will  be  as  great  a  crime  as  the  variation  of  a  material  fact — 
that  is,  the  sign  that  the  child  really  knows  her  lesson  will  be 
set  down  as  proof  that  she  does  not  know  it.  Thus  history,  or 
whatever  the  subject  may  be,  becomes  a  dull  formula  to  be  said 
over  and  forgotten,  not  a  living  story  to  be  understood  and  re¬ 
membered.  And  such  history !  Here,  in  a  book  printed  in  1859,  we 
have  our  school-girls  solemnly  asked  questions  about  Cecrops  and 
Romulus,  just  as  much  as  about  Alexander,  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
and  Louis  Napoleon.  They  are  taught  to  believe  that  Edward  I. 


massacred  the  Weleh  bards,  and  that  all  sovereigns  of  England, 
since  Henry  VIII.,  have  borne  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church. 
They  are  made  to  learn  long  strings  of  names  of  eminent  men,  or. 
as  the  book  calls  them,  “  eminent  characters,”  which  convey 
no  idea,  and  are  forgotten  the  next  morning.  They  learn 
an  “  Abstract  of  Heathen  Mythology  ” — that  is  to  say,  a  dull 
alphabetical  account  of  Acheron,  Achilles  (“  a  Grecian  who  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Troy”),  Aeis,  Actseon,  &c.,  not 
exactly  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Cox’s  Tales  from  Greek  Mythology. 
What  can  the  poor  little  girls  have  done  in  some  former  state  of 
existence  to  deserve  so  hard  a  fate  P 

After  all  this,  we  are  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  a  book  with 
an  odd  title  enough — namely,  the  Historical  Finger-Post,  a  Handy 
Book  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  fyc.  in 
connexion  with  Universal  History,  including  Politics,  Theology, 
Law,  Commerce,  Literature,  Army  and  Navy,  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Geography ,  Tradition ,  National,  Social,  and  Personal  Character¬ 
istics,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  by  Edward  Shelton.  Mr.  Shelton  has  certainly, 
in  so  vast  a  range,  erred  now  and  then,  but  he  is  a  small  offender 
compared  with  Mr.  Maimder  and  Miss  Richmal  Mangnall,  Wc 
cannot  see  that  their  books  can  serve  any  useful  purpose  at.  all. 
Now  Mr.  Shelton’s,  if  used  discreetly,  may.  As  long  as  our  high- 
polite  writers  will  use  “  Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens, 
Allusions,  &c.  in  connexion  with  Universal  History,”  which 
neither  they  nor  their  readers  commonly  understand,  Mr.  Shelton 
may  do  some  good  by  explaining,  with  decent  accuracy  as  things 
go,  what  those  “Terms,  Phrases,”  &c.,  mean.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Shelton’s  labours  are  legitimate.  But  there  is  a  fear  lest  men  of 
perverse  minds  should  use  Mr.  Shelton’s  little  book  as  a  Treasury 
of  “Terms,  Phrases,”  &c.  to  adorn  their  own  compositions.  If 
his  work  be  thus  misapplied,  his  responsibility  will  be  hardly  less 
heavy  than  that  of  our  Maunders  and  our  Mangnalls. 


THE  OXFORD  COMMEMORATION. 

LAST  week  Oxford  held  its  yearly  feast,  and  received  into  its 
list  of  honorary  dignitaries  as  curious  and  as  distinguished  a 
company  as  it  ever  welcomed.  A  Prime  Minister  verging  on 
eighty,  the  representative  of  a  Catholic  slaveholding  empire,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Indian  heroes,  are  three  persons  strange 
enough  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  Doctors  of 
Civil  Law.  In  strict  reason,  there  is  not  much  sense  in  the  thing, 
but  practically  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  Universities  pay  their 
homage  to  the  outer  world,  and  in  which  the  outer  world  pays  its 
homage  to  the  Universities.  There  is  a  certain  relation  kept  up  be¬ 
tween  the  two  in  England  which  is  of  great  value  to  the  University, 
and  of  some  value  to  society  at  large.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
of  the  world  on  Oxford,  and  to  suppose  that  because  great  statesmen 
and  eminent  foreigners  are  honoured  there,  Oxford  is  much  affected 
by  men  whom  it  only  sees  for  a  day.  The  undergraduates  who 
assemble  in  the  galleries  to  express  by  hisses  and  cheers  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  youthful  Englishman,  are  pleased  with  the  wit  they 
hear  or  display,  tickled  by  the  license  they  enjoy  of  openly  con¬ 
demning  or  applauding  their  pastors  and  masters,  and  confirmed  in 
their  pride  in  the  University  by  seeing  it  held  in  open  honour. 
But  after  the  day  is  over,  the  undergraduate  is  much  as  he  was 
before,  and  the  praise  or  censure  of  a  gallery  of  boys  does  not 
much  affect  its  objects.  Still  the  Commemoration  brings  before 
us  in  a  picturesque  and  striking  way  the  connexion  that  does 
undoubtedly  exist  between  the  Universities  and  the  country  at 
large,  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which,  on  reflection,  this  con¬ 
nexion  is  closer  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  The  University 
is,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  curiously  like  the  society  in  which  it 
flourishes ;  and  it  is  this  likeness  which  gives  their  most  peculiar 
features,  both  bad  and  good,  to  the  English  Universities.  Many 
of  the  incidents  of  the  recent  Commemoration  may  be  used  to 
show  in  what  this  likeness  especially  consists. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  Universities  are  singularly  un- 
pedantic,  and  they  are  unpedantic  in  the  way  in  which  the  typical 
Englishman  is  unpedantic.  Of  the  pedantry  which  consists  in 
thinking  the  whole  scheme  of  things  in  which  we  live  the  only 
one  worth  caring  a  straw  about,  there  is  plenty  at  Oxford,  as 
everywhere  else  m  England.  We  are  all  sure  that  we  have  got 
hold  of  the  right  Constitution,  Church,  education,  and  manners. 
Other  nations  are  estimable  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  given  them 
to  see  this.  But  Englishmen  are  free  from  the  pedantry  of  learn¬ 
ing.  They  do  not  rate  the  advantage  of  knowledge  very  highly. 
They  resent  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  tyranny  of  Professors. 
Oxford  does  this  too  in  an  eminent  degree.  There  are  very  few 
learned  men  at  Oxford.  They  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  But  there  are  many  intelligent  men,  with  a  fair  share 
of  learning,  and  whose  learning,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly 
genuine.  Oxford  supplies  by  cartloads  those  valuable  persons 
who  form  the  medium  of  communication  between  men  of  original 
genius  and  profound  learning  and  the  unlettered  vulgar.  The 
University  is  a  manufactory  of  highly  polished  porous  con¬ 
duit-pipes,  and  these  pipes  do  not  think  much  of  being  pipes. 
They  do  not  want  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  world 
as  the  learned  men  of  the  countiy.  They  want  to  do  a  useful 
piece  of  work,  and  have  a  little  quiet,  very  local  credit.  The 
students,  again,  are  only  students  in  a  very  moderate  degree.  They 
are  kept  at  work,  but  the  utmost  care  is  taken  that  the  work  shall 
not  be  overpowering.  The  labours  of  the  Oxford  undergraduate, 
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unless  an  examination  is  very  near,  stop  at  one  o’clock.  The  rest 
of  the  day  he  devotes  to  refreshing  his  exhausted  frame  and 
recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  three  hours’  attendance  at  lecture. 
Even  the  work  of  successful  men  is  only  hard  for  a  short  period 
of  their  course.  But  what  Oxford  does  it  does  well.  It 
manages  to  get  something  more  than  cram  put  into  most  men.  It 
prepares  men  for  practical  professions,  so  far  as  giving  them  ease  in 
applying  to  different  subjects  and  a  habit  of  self-reliance  goes, 
although  it  rather  encourages  a  turn  to  take  things  too  gently.  It 
also  teaches  admirably  all  the  social  and  moral  lessons  that  a  Uni¬ 
versity  can  teach.  But  it  avoids  creating  the  sort  of  man  who  is 
at  home  only  in  a  place  of  learning ;  and  its  members,  especially 
its  idler  members,  are  very  proud  of  this,  and  of  the  gentlemanly 
turn  it  gives  them. 

It  is  very  much  this  sort  of  man,  if  only  he  has  unusual  pluck, 
or  grasp  of  mind,  or  facility  of  persuading  and  leading  others,  who 
arrives  at  the  highest  distinction  in  England.  The  man  whom  the 
country  is  bent  on  honouring  most  at  present,  because  he  is  so 
clever  *  and  successful,  and  is  so  curiously  young  for  his  time 
of  life,  is  precisely  the  ideal  of  a  non-pedantic  University 
man  realized  in  the  highest  sphere  of  the  practical  world. 
Lord  Palmerston  in  his  red  doctor’s  gown  was  a  11 moral” 
to  all  his  Oxford  spectators.  Oh,  that  they  could  know  so  much, 
and  conceal  their  knowledge  so  cleverly  under  the  guise  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  and  get  hold  of  so  many  good  things,  and  live  to  be 
so  hale  in  old  age !  The  distinctions  which  the  University  honours 
at  Commemoration  are  the  distinctions  which  the  University 
honours  in  its  every-day  life.  That  Brazilian  D.C.L.  was  more 
typical  than  he  suspected.  He  represented  the  pride  of  place  and 
station  in  rather  a  naked  form,  and  the  University  likes  this. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  rather  too  complete  absence  of  intellectual 
pride  at  Oxford.  The  claims  of  social  rank  and  of  wealth  are 
rather  too  frankly  and  humbly  admitted.  Real  honest  toad- 
eating  is  comparatively  rare  at  Oxford.  It  has  been  found  not  to 
answer.  What  is  the  good  of  licking  a  young  nobleman’s  shoes, 
when,  in  after  life,  just  before  his  Lordship’s  best  living 
becomes  vacant,  he  sells  the  next  presentation  to  a  Jew? 
What  is  the  good  of  hunting  after  serious  Cabinet  Ministers 
when  bishoprics  are  thrown  away  on  popular  preachers  ?  The 
Oxford  don  bows  down,  not  so  much  before  the  great  world  in  any 
representative  as  before  its  general  idea.  It  is  out  of  the  abyss  of 
his  strong  common  sense  that  the  humility  comes.  He  is  haunted 
by  a  feeling  of  the  absurdity  displayed  by  a  man  who  pretends  to 
be  distinguished  or  eminent  with  the  income  of  a  College  tutor 
in  a  provincial  town.  He  thinks  the  general  standard  of  the 
country  is  the  only  true  one,  and  by  this  standard  he  comes  short. 
He  despises  the  notion  of  having  a  special  standard  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  dreads  sinking  into  the  learned  self-complacency  of  a 
German  Professor.  There  is  a  slight  want  of  poetry  and  of  the 
worship  of  the  Beautiful  and  True  about  this  way  of  looking  at 
things,  but  it  has  all  the  excellences  of  sterling  prose. 

The  galleries  at  Commemoration  also  reflect  the  English  world 
at  large  in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  in  their  way  of  meting  out 
approval  and  censure.  There  is  a  fixity  about  the  opinions  of 
undergraduates  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  English.  Perhaps 
the  oddest  instance  of  this  is  the  hearty  and  prolonged  cheer  which 
the  name  of  Mr.  Disraeli  produces  at  Oxford.  The  undergraduates 
do  not  catch  this  from  their  elders.  Probably  there  is  no  set  of 
men  who  more  dislike  Mr.  Disraeli,  despise  his  manoeuvring,  and 
steadily  oppose  him,  than  University  men  of  some  little  standing. 
But  the  undergraduates  do  not  criticize  him  or  know  much  about 
him.  They  see  in  him  the  startling  and  attractive  combination 
of  the  cleverness  they  admire  and  the  Conservatism  they  love. 
They  cheer  him  because  he  is  so  useful  to  the  right  side.  One  of 
the  most  strange  of  all  the  strange  things  in  England  is  that  the 
young  men  at  the  Universities  are  so  Conservative,  and  it  shows  what 
a  great  deal  is  required  to  keep  the  English  Constitution  going  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  roots  of  order  must  have  struck  their  fibres 
very  deep  when  the  young  are  so  proud  of  being  opposed  to  change. 
England  is  opposed  to  change  much  in  the  same  way.  It  does  not 
take  much  trouble  to  understand  characters,  or  changes  of  policy, 
or  difficult  questions  not  forced  on  it.  Lastly,  the  justice  and  in¬ 
justice  of  the  undergraduates  are  also  very  English.  They  loudly 
cheered,  for  example,  Professor  Jowett.  They  thought  he  had  been 
unjustly  treated.  They  understood  that  he  was  kept  out  of  money 
justly  due  to  him,  and  they  were  indignant  at  a  man  being 
thought  good  theologian  enough  to  be  allowed  to  work  like  a 
horse,  but  bad  theologian  enough  to  be  made  to  work  for 
nothing.  This  was  an  intelligible  grievance,  a  precise  assignable 
wrong,  and  when  Englishmen  get  hold  of  such  a  case 
they  are  always  ready  to  back  the  injured  man  independently  of 
their  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  received  very  coldly  the 
name  of  Earl  Russell.  We  do  not  suppose  that  anywhere  he  is  a 
very  popular  man,  but  iu  almost  every  other  assembly  he  would 
meet  with  much  more  admiration  that  at  Oxford.  His  lively 
interest  in  the  English  Constitution,  his  occasional  disre¬ 
gard  of  popular  clamour,  his  assiduity  and  impartiality  in 
the  conduct  of  ordinary  business,  are  not  merits  that  capti¬ 
vate  the  young.  And  he  is  the  sort  of  man  often  little  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  country.  Lord  Russell  has  been  preserved  by  his 
connections  from  the  risk  of  obscurity;  but  minor  men  of  his 
stamp  are  apt  to  be  buried  in  unmerited  oblivion.  It  is  a  comfort, 
however,  to  reflect  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  last  of  human  beings  to 
tare  whether  the  undergraduates  cheered  him  or  not. 


DUKE  PASQUIER. 

THERE  is  a  scene  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  in  which  the 
Scotch  Lords  of  Council  are  discussing  which  of  them  is  to 
pocket  the  fine  about  to  be  laid  on  Bucklaw :  — 

“  Surely,”  said  Lord  Turntippet,  “  there  is  nae  noble  lord  that  will  presume 
to  say  that  I,  wha  hae  complied  wi’  a’  compliances,  tane  all  manner  of  tests, 
abjured  all  that  was  to  be  abjured,  and  sworn  a’  that  was  to  be  sworn,  for 
these  thirty  years  bypast,  sticking  fast  by  my  duty  to  the  State  through  good 
report  and  bad  report,  should  na’  hae  something  now  and  then  to  synd  my 
mouth  wi’  after  sic  drouthy  wark.  Eh  ?  ”  “  It  would  be  very  unreasonable 

indeed,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Marquis,  “had  we  either  thought  that 
your  lordship’s  drought  was  quenchable,  or  observed  anything  stick  in  your 
throat  that  required  washing  down.” 

We  should  be  sorry  to  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  any  nonagenarian 
or  centenarian  Duke,  French  or  English ;  but  on  glancing  oyer 
the  long  and  prosperous  career  of  Pasquier,  and  contrasting 
his  titles  and  emoluments  with  his  capacity,  our  first  impulse 
was  to  rank  him  amongst  the  Turntippets,  and  friendly  bio¬ 
graphers  have  altogether  failed  to  convince  us  that  they  are  bene¬ 
fiting  humanity  by  praising  him.  Let  us,  however,  recapitulate 
the  leading  events  of  his  life,  and  see  what  moral  can  be  drawn 
from  them. 

He  was  born  in  17 67,  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  in  which,  as  soon  as  his  education  was  completed,  he 
became,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right,  a  Counsellor  of  Requests. 
His  father  was  arrested  on  the  1  oth  August,  1 792,  and  guillotined, 
with  the  father  of  Count  Mole,  in  April,  1794.  He  and  his 
friend  are  reported  to  have  made  the  most  desperate  and  unre¬ 
mitting  exertions  to  avert  this  catastrophe;  and  filial  piety  is 
rather  a  crime  than  a  merit  when  it  runs  counter  to  the  frenzy 
of  the  hour.  Guizot  relates  that  when  the  pai’t  played  by 
Lavalette’s  daughter  in  aiding  his  escape  was  mentioned  before  a 
great  lady,  she  exclaimed,  “  La  petite  scelerate!  ”  The  revolutionary 
tribunals  weighed  Pasquier’s  heroism  in  the  same  balance,  and 
his  fate  was  certain  had  the  Reign  of  Terror  been  prolonged.  A 
pleasantry  of  Talleyrand’s  touching  a  tapis  would  seem  to  connect 
him,  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  with  the  Convention;  but  he 
first  emerges  from  perhaps  calculated  obscurity  in  1 804,  when 
he  was  appointed  Master  of  Requests  by  Cambaceres.  He 
speedily  became  Councillor  of  State,  Procureur-General,  Baron, 
and  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  important 
office  of  Prefet  de  Police  becoming  vacant  in  1810,  Pasquier 
was  suggested  to  Napoleon,  who,  guessing  his  Royalist  ten¬ 
dencies,  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  place  liis  conscience  in 
opposition  to  his  duty.  When  the  Imperial  scruple  was  re- 
eated  to  the  candidate,  he  protested  a  devotion  without 
ounds.  “  But,  in  a  word,”  asked  Napoleon,  u  if  you  were 
informed  that  a  Bourbon  was  hidden  in  Paris,  what  would 
you  do  ?  ”  “  My  duty,  Sire.  I  would  not  hesitate  an  instant 

to  arrest  him,  and  your  Majesty  should  know  nothing  of  it 
till  the  law  had  been  executed.”  “Good,”  replied  the  Emperor; 
“  you  are  Prefect  of  Police.”  The  pledge  was  kept  about 
as  loyally  as  the  more  celebrated  one  of  Ney  to  bring  back 
Napoleon  in  a  cage. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  Pasquier’s  demeanour  in  the  Mallet 
plot,  which  could  hardly  have  been  defeated  by  his  presence 
of  mind,  since  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  when 
they  were  detected  and  seized.  Indeed,  he  was  examined 
before  the  Council  of  State  on  a  charge  of  complicity,  and, 
although  not  displaced,  remained  temporarily  under  a  shade.  At 
length  a  time  arrived  when  the  good  faith  of  his  professions 
on  entering  office  was  to  be  tested.  The  Allies  were  encamped 
without  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  all  within  wras  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  We  now  know  that  the  advance  on  the  capital 
was  risked  on  the  strength  of  positive  assurances  of  cooperation 
and  sympathy  conveyed  by  trimmers ;  and  although  it  nowhere 
appears  that  Pasquier  went  the  same  lengths  as  Talleyrand  in  this 
emergency,  he  certainly  fell  far  short  of  the  energy  that  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  functionary  so  peculiarly  situated ; 
for  a  Prefect  of  Police,  specific  promises  apart,  is  bound,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  office,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his  employer  to 
the  last.  It  is  an  office  no  honest  man  would  accept  under  a 
dynasty  which  was  indifferent  to  him.  Instead  of  resigning, 
he  first  hurried  off  to  the  Allied  camp,  under  the  pretence  of  stipu¬ 
lating  for  the  safety  of  Paris,  and  then  hurried  back  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  Nesselrode  by  proclaiming  the  release  of 
Royalists.  In  the  Provisional  Government  that  ensued,  he  was 
reappointed  Prefet  de  Police,  and  in  that  capacity  signed  the  order 
for  hauling  down  the  statue  of  Napoleon  from  the  column  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  which  is  indorsed,  in  his  handwriting,  “  A  executer 
sur  le  champ .”  Should  it  be  alleged  that  he  took  this  step  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  column,  we  reply  that  he 
might  with  equal  reason  have  signed  an  order  for  pulling  down 
the  bridge  of  Jena  because  Blucher  had  threatened  to  blow 
it  up. 

Under  the  first  Restoration,  Pasquier  was  Director  of  Pants  et 
Chaussees.  During  the  Hundred  Days,  instead  of  qualifying  to 
exclaim  with  his  friend  Guizot,  “  Oui,/ai  ete  a  Gandf  hekept° his 
ground,  and  (according  to  Thibeaudeau)  offered  his  services  to  the 
Emperor,  by  whom  they  were  contemptuously  declined.  At  the 
second  Restoration,  he  became  one  of  the  indispensables,  and,  except 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Chamber,  was  a  member  of  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  Cabinet  till  1822.  There  -was  a  period,  after  the  resignation 
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of  Decazes,  when  he  was  regarded  as  virtually  the  chief.  He  had 
been  elected  Deputy  for  Paris  in  1 8 1 6,  and,  to  maintain  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Chamber,  must  have  possessed  respectable  talents  for 
debate.  But  we  find  no  trace  of  his  logical  or  rhetorical  triumphs 
in  contemporary  annals,  and  his  name  does  not  occur  amongst  the 
Orateurs  Parlementaires  of  Timon.  His  success  (such  as  it  was) 
and  influence  were  obviously  owing  to  the  moderation  of  his 
opinions,  his  conciliating  manners,  and  his  tact.  He  made  many 
friends  and  no  enemies ;  and  the  want  of  glowing  admiration 
and  high  esteem  was  compensated  by  the  safer  comforts  of 
mediocrity.  He  had  an  instinctive  prescience  of  the  approaching 
results  of  violent  Royalist  courses,  which  he  uniformly  opposed, 
and  to  which  he  owed  his  temporary  eclipse  by  Villele.  If  he 
did  not  accelerate  or  hail  the  Revolution  of  July,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  unwelcome  to  one  who,  like  Talleyrand,  was 
wont  to  receive  and  bow  out  (congedier)  dynasties  like  a  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  His  ready  adhesion  to  the  Orleans  cause  bore 
speedy  and  most  acceptable  fruit :  — 

“  The  Chamber  of  Peers,”  says  Guizot,  “  was  indebted  to  the  Cabinet  of 
1830  for  one  thing  only  —  the  choice  of  its  President.  Revolutions  bring  about 
between  proper  names  strange  proximities  ;  it  was  M.  Dupont  de  l’Eure  who 
countersigned,  as  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  the  nomination  of  M.  Pasquier  to  this 
great  post.  Like  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  embassy  of  London,  it  was 
one  of  those  acts  of  clearsightedness  and  political  sagacity  which  the  proof  and 
the  urgency  of  the  common  interest  wrest  in  the  first  moments  of  a  great  crisis 
from  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  party.  Despite  of  ancient  disagreements, 
of  which  every  day  led  us  to  think  less,  I  and  my  friends  looked  on  M.  Pas¬ 
quier  as  the  man  fittest  to  direct,  through  the  difficult  trials  that  waited  it,  the 
important  and  compromised  body  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  to  be  placed. 
He  was  even  fitter  for  it  than  we  had  presumed.  During  eighteen  years  he 
did  honour  to  the  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  Peers  as  much  as  to  himself  by 
the  skill,  the  dignity,  the  equity,  the  prudent  firmness,  and  the  imperturbable 
tact  that  he  displayed  in  presiding  over  them.” 

In  a  preceding  page  of  bis  Memoirs,  M.  Guizot  acknowledges  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Pasquier,  who  gave  him  his  first  Ministerial 
appointment.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  dispute  the  soundness  of 
this  eulogy ;  for  the  subject  of  it  was  endowed  with  the  precise 
qualities  required  in  a  President,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  tempted 
into  a  running  fire  of  mischievous  sarcasms  like  Dupin,  or  a  series 
of  insolent,  arrogant,  grossly  unfair  interruptions  like  Count 
Morny.  In  1837,  the  oflice  of  Chancellor  of  Prance  was  re¬ 
vived  for  Pasquier’s  especial  promotion,  and  in  1844  he  was 
made,  at  his  own  earnest  solicitation,  a  Duke.  Few  who  ever 
heard  can  have  forgotten  Lord  Melbourne’s  reply  to  the  Earl  who 

wanted  to  be  made  (and  was  made)  a  Marquis.  “  My  dear  N - , 

how  can  you  be  such  a  d — d  fool  ?  ”  Pasquier’s  wish  was  very  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  in  the  same  light,  and  he  tried  hard  to  get  Count 
Mole’s  consent  to  be  kicked  upstairs  in  the  same  fashion  along  with 
him.  Besides  this  needless  and  ill-fitting  elevation,  he  had  contrived 
to  get  elected  an  Academician  —  an  honour  which  is  not  uniformly 
reserved  for  the  real  ornaments  of  literature  or  the  genuine  im¬ 
provers  of  language.  The  Duke  and  Chancellor  had  arrived  at 
the  mature  age  of  eighty-one  when  the  Monarchy  was  once  more 
replaced  by  a  Republic,  to  be  followed  by  an  Empire ;  and  to  this 
circumstance,  and  this  alone,  we  attribute  his  final  retirement  from 
the  stage  of  public  life  in  1848.  He  still  continued  a  kind  of 
presidency  in  his  salon,  where  the  tone  was  as  reactionaiy  as  was 
consistent  with  his  calm  temper  and  characteristic  prudence.  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  dinners,  and  paid  the  most  discriminating 
personal  attention  to  his  cuisine,  maintaining  (in  defiance  of 
Comaro)  that  a  refined  and  cultivated  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  tended  to  prolong  life. 

He  died  surrounded  by  all  that  (in  common  parlance)  should 
accompany  old  age ;  yet  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Swift’s 
remark  when  people  were  talking  of  a  fine  old  man  —  “  There  is 
no  such  thing.  If  his  head  or  heart  had  been  worth  anything, 
they  would  have  worn  him  out  long  ago.”  Goethe,  Fleury,  and 
Fontenelle,  with  some  striking  living  examples,  may  be  cited 
against  the  theory,  but  there  is  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  A 
man  who,  playing  a  prominent  part  in  troubled  times,  survives  to 
past  ninety  with  accumulated  honours  and  unimpaired  faculties, 
.can  have  suffered  from  no  strong  passion,  no  wearing  sensibility, 
no  intense  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  no  “hate  of  folly,”  and 
no  “scorn  of  fools.”  He  would  never  be  heard  asking,  with  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  “  Do  not  the  corruptions  and  villanies  of 
men  eat  your  flesh  and  exhaust  your  spirits  ?  ”  He  breathed  a 
lower  atmosphere  than  that  of  lofty  thought,  generous  impulse, 
and  self-sacrificing  earnestness  :  — 

Virtue  lie  found  too  painful  an  endeavour, 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 

In  fact,  to  bring  before  us  a  living  breathing  image  of  this  class  of 
character  and  its  opposite,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  trial  of 
Montalembert  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1831,  and  compare 
the  veteran  time-server  in  the  Presidential  chair  with  the  young, 
eloquent,  and  impassioned  advocate  for  liberty  and  progress  at  the 
bar.  Such  men  as  Pasquier  may  serve  occasionally,  like  the  buffers 
of  railway  carriages,  to  prevent  dangerous  collisions ;  but  we  trust 
never  to  see  them  held  up  as  objects  of  envy  to  those  amongst  us 
who  have  run  their  race — still  less  as  objects  of  imitation  to  our 
youth. _ _ 


PEACEMAKERS. 

HATEVER  may  be  the  case  with  other  nations,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  family  politics  are  the  heritage  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  English  householders.  If  the  men  were  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  content  with  the  outlets 
to  their  natural  pugnacity  which  are  furnished  by  the  British 


Constitution.  Unfortunately,  by  an  oversight  of  our  lawgivers, 
no  such  vent  has  been  provided  for  the  women.  Male  irritability 
is  drawn  off  by  parochial  and  general  politics.  The  most  combative 
of  men  is  satisfied  with  stirring  up  the  parish  against  the  parson, 
or  agitating  against  the  local  Board  of  Health.  When  he  has  ex¬ 
hausted  his  patriotism  and  his  bile  in  these  achievements,  he 
returns  a  docile  and  peaceable  paterfamilias  to  his  own  fireside. 
But  when  the  same  native  combativeness  begins  to  stir  the  female 
bosom,  there  is  no  such  conductor  to  discharge  it.  If  she  be  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  household,  a  certain  proportion  of  it  may  be  devoted  to 
the  housemaids.  But  after  a  time  she  finds  this  resource  improvi¬ 
dent  and  troublesome  in  its  results ;  and  if  she  be  not  the  mistress 
of  a  household,  of  course  it  has  never  been  available.  Nothing 
remains  for  her  then  but  a  little  family  politics.  She  must  find 
out  that  somebody  has  affronted  her  by  saying  or  doing  something, 
or  neglecting  to  say  or  do  something  else.  Or,  what  is  better  still, 
because  it  looks  more  disinterested,  she  may  find  out  that  her 
husband  or  brother  has  been  affronted.  Having  made  the  disco¬ 
very,  it  naturally  furnishes  her  with  a  subject  of  constant  reflection 
and  observation.  She  detects  new  points  in  the  affront,  observes 
particulars  confirming  her  previous  views,  ingeniously  constructs 
irritating  theories  thereupon,  and  altogether  finds  materials  for  a 
constant  flow  of  agreeable  and  stimulating  conversation.  After  a 
time,  the  sluggish  males  to  whom  it  is  her  fortune  to  be  linked 
by  blood  or  marriage,  and  who  pooh-poohed  her  grievances  at 
first,  begin  at  last  to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  caustic  treatment 
which  is  being  constantly  applied.  A  family  grievance  is  set  up, 
and  forms  a  favourite  topic  of  conversation.  The  same  process, 
meanwhile,  is  going  on  on  the  side  of  the  alleged  affronter  ;  and  a 
raw  is  established  which  a  very  little  further  treatment  on  the 
same  principles  inflames  into  an  open  quarrel. 

But  a  family  quarrel  of  itself  would  furnish  but  a  poor  employ¬ 
ment  for  female  energies.  It  is  made  so  soon  and  so  easily,  that  if 
that  were  their  only  resource,  household  politicians  would  be  in¬ 
ternally  devoured  by  their  own  unemployed  pugnacity.  A 
moderately  active-minded  woman  could  easily  make  one  family 
quarrel  every  half-year,  and  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  her  occu¬ 
pation  would  soon  fail  for  want  of  material.  But  it  is  just  to  the 
sex  to  say  that  quarrelling  is  not  the  main  occupation  of  household 
politicians.  Peace-making  is  the  employment  which  all  the  more 
energetic  characters  prefer.  It  sounds  better,  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  conscience,  and  gives  opportunities  for  an  amount  of  meddling 
which  would  be  indecent  if  the  meddler  were  not  bound  upon  an 
errand  of  peace.  The  result  in  both  cases  comes  very  nearly  to  the 
same  thing.  Both  the  quarreller  and  the  peacemaker  leave  a 
standing  family  feud  behind  them.  But  while  the  quarreller  is 
universally  reprobated,  the  peacemaker  enjoys  the  various  privi¬ 
leges  and  amusements  of  interference  just  as  much,  and  ia  admired 
into  the  bargain.  “  Poor  thing !  it  was  not  her  fault :  she  did  her 
best !  ”  is  the  comment  of  her  friends.  “  A  well-meaning  woman, 
but  perhaps  a  little  indiscreet,”  is  the  worst  her  severest  censurer 
can  say  of  her. 

Peacemaking  is  a  profession  which  admits  of  being  followed  ac¬ 
cording  to  various  methods.  The  essence  of  it  is  “  talking  over;  ” 
but  the  talking  over  may  be  practised  with  various  degrees  of 
delicacy.  The  coarse,  ordinary  peacemaker  prefers  a  general 
audience.  She  is  constantly  bringing  the  casus  belli  under  the 
consideration  of  a  family  council.  Those  evenings  at  home  which 
form  the  charm  of  English  domestic  life,  when  men  snore  and  women 
work,  are  the  great  scene  of  her  activity.  She  then  feels  herself 
under  the  painful  obligation  of  enlightening  every  new-comer  upon 
all  the  details  of  the  melancholy  case ;  and  the  new-comer  cannot 
fail  to  be  touched  with  the  tender  sorrow  with  which  she  explains 
all  the  faults  that  the  various  parties  to  the  quarrel  have  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  pious  resignation  with  which,  from  a  knowledge 
of  their  characters,  she  despairs  of  a  reconciliation.  If  one  of  the 
said  parties  be  present,  she  contents  herself  with  abstract  eu¬ 
logies  upon  the  virtue  of  Christian  charity,  or  disquisitions  upon 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to  society  if  everybody  would 
always  acknowledge  when  they  had  done  wrong.  If  the  object  of 
these  general  statements  should  be  tempted  into  the  display  of  a 
slight  irritation,  she  remarks  plaintively  upon  the  natural  corruption 
of  the  human  heart,  and  fortifies  her  observations  with  a  copious 
array  of  texts  of  a  pungent  character. 

This  kind  of  peacemaker  will  do  a  good  deal  towards  embitter¬ 
ing  a  quarrel.  But  the  tete-a-tete  peacemaker  is  both  more  refined 
in  her  tactics  and  more  formidable  in  her  achievements.  She  is  a 
woman  of  ready  sympathy,  and  having  borne  sorrow  herself,  knows 
how  to  console  others.  When  a  slight  asperity  is  beginning  to 
show  itself  between  two  members  of  a  family,  she  comes  between 
them,  like  an  angel  of  peace.  She  contrives  private  interviews 
with  each  in  turn,  in  which  she  softly  encourages  them  to  dwell 
upon  their  grievances.  She  is  too  tender  of  heart  to  contradict 
them.  Nay,  in  the  effusion  of  her  boundless  sympathy,  she  falls 
into  all  their  humours,  rather  strengthening  their  expressions  as 
she  does  so.  The  process  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  victims  of  it, 
and  they  eagerly  seek  to  repeat  it.  They  bring  to  her  each 
fresh  grievance  against  each  other,  sure  of  the  welcome  of  a 
sympathetic  heard.  In  the  interests  of  peace,  she  will  con¬ 
stantly  suggest  some  explanation  of  the  other’s  conduct ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  explanation  is  always  more 
irritating  than  the  original  offence.  In  spite  of  her  exhortations 
to  peace,  the  quarrel  grows  in  warmth,  and,  when  it  has  become 
irreparable,  she  confides  to  her  friends  that  no  one  knows  what  she 
underwent  in  trying  to  set  it  right.  In  the  mean  time  she  has 
enjoyed  the  gratification  of  being  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
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obedient  and  grateful  confidants.  In  truth,  the  peacemaker  is  so 
happy  in  her  vocation  that  she  cannot  bear  to  be  unemployed.  If 
by  any  perversity  of  fate  none  of  her  relatives  will  quarrel,  she  will 
just  get  up  a  difference  of  opinion  in  order  that  she  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  matters  straight  again.  In  pure  simplicity  of 
heart  she  shows  to  Smith  a  letter  she  has  received  from  Jones, 
and  which  contains  some  careless  remarks  on  some  portion  of 
Smith’s  conduct,  and  then  she  entreats  him  to  let  her  explain  the 
matter  to  Jones,  so  that  all  misunderstanding  between  two  such 
excellent  people  may  be  removed.  Smith  gives  the  explanation 
with  a  testy  expression  of  impatience.  Forthwith,  she  makes  an 
appointment  to  meet  Jones.  All  interruption  is  carefully  pro¬ 
vided  against,  and  she  sits  down  for  a  long  morning’s .  con¬ 
fabulation  upon  this  important  question.  She  cautiously 
explains  to  Jones  how  hi3  observations  upon  Smith  have  got 
round  to  him  accidentally,  and  that  Smith  is  fear¬ 
fully  angry;  and  she  implores  Jones,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  let  her  c-any  some  explanation  of  his  remarks  to 
Smith.  Two  days  afterwards,  she  contrives  a  quiet  walk  with 
Smith,  in  which  she  tries  to  impress  upon  him  the  difficulty  of  the 
position  into  which  he  has  got  himself  with  Jones,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  likelihood  of  a  quarrel,  and  implores  him  not  to  irritate 
Jones’s  ungovernable  temper.  By  this  time  Smith  and  Jones 
have  got  to  look  coolly  at  each  other.  After  another  month  of 
this  manipulation  they  avoid  each  other;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  they  are  at  deadly  feud.  Then  the  peacemaker  is  in  her 
element.  She  must  manage  interviews  with  each,  of  which  the 
other  shall  know  nothing.  She  must  have  mysterious  correspond¬ 
ences,  which  she  copies  and  dockets,  and  shows  to  a  friend, 
with  a  modest  hint  of  the  difficulties  she  has  gone  through,  and 
the  skill  she  has  displayed.  She  ha3  oracular  conversations 
with  t'he  relatives  of  the  two  victims,  in  which  she  darkly  inti¬ 
mates  how  much  they  owe  to  her.  She  is  beside  herself  with 
terror  lest  the  two  should  meet,  and  contrives  little  intrigues  for 
keeping  them  apart.  She  ostentatiously  runs  off  to  keep  mys¬ 
terious  appointments.  She  professes  that  she  has  not  a  moment  to 
herself,  and  that  her  health  is  giving  way  ;  but  she  knows  she  is 
doing  her  duty,  and  the  reflection  that  “  Blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers,”  keeps  her  up. 

The  world  we  live  in  is  a  veiy  tolerable  one,  and  would  be  even 
a  fairly  good  world  if  there  were  no  well-meaning  people  in  it. 
But  the  two  plagues  under  which  we  suffer  in  these  latter  days  are 
peacemakers  and  martyrs.  Martyrdom  is  the  parent  of  most  of  our 
public  troubles,  and  peacemaking  of  our  private  troubles.  In  the 
political  world,  things  go  on  smoothly  enough  till  some  one  has 
discovered  a  principle  for  which  (if  necessary)  he  will  die,  but  for 
which  (practically)  he  only  intends  to  be  talked  of  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  In  private,  we  go  on  happily  enough,  and  heal  our  chance 
quarrels  by  the  natural  curative  of  time,  until  some  peacemaker 
comes  in  by  constant  discussion  to  engrave  our  grievances  inefface- 
ably  upon  our  minds.  Both  are  admirable  for  their  good  intentions, 
and  very  possibly  of  a  saintly  character.  But,  if  both  could  change 
a  slice  of  saintliness  for  a  slice  of  worldly  wisdom,  it  would  be  of 
no  small  advantage — if  not  to  themselves,  at  least  to  those  among 
whom  they  live. 


THE  OXFORD  PROFESSORIATE. 

T  is  now  ten  years  since  the  Oxford  University  Commission 
presented  its  report.  That  commission  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  in  what  way  the  vitality  till  then 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  a  few  colleges  might  be  communicated  to 
the  whole  University,  and  the  first  place  in  their  list  of  remedies 
was  given  to  the  abolition  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the 
election  of  fellows.  But  the  second  place  was  not  less  emphatically 
assigned  to  the  institution  of  a  working  professoriate.  The  latter 
change  was  to  be  the  complement  of  the  former.  It  was  expected 
that  the  most  obscure  college,  when  once  released  from  the  anti¬ 
quated  rules  which  confined  its  choice  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
particular  county  or  the  pupils  of  a  particular  school,  would  be 
able  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  more  formal  teaching 
of  the  place.  But  something  was  needed  besides  mere  formal 
teaching.  It  was,  indeed,  probable  that  of  the  men  who  achieved 
the  greatest  success  as  tutors,  some  would  always  be  men  of  genius, 
and  many  inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  devotion  for  studies  upon 
which  their  ability  would  enable  them  to  throw  new  light.  But  it 
was  felt  that  the  reputation  of  Oxford,  as  a  place  of  learning, 
should  not  be  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  men  hampered  with 
the  special  care  of  pupils,  and  obliged  to  concentrate  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  attention  on  temporary  interests.  It  was  felt  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  teaching,  there  should  be  some  who 
could  study  calmly,  and  that  there  should  be  in  Oxford  at  least  one 
able  man  charged  with  the  special  cultivation  of  each  department 
of  science  and  literature.  The  Commission,  too,  refused  to  recom¬ 
mend,  in  the  case  of  tutors,  the  abolition  of  the  condition  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  and  it  was  obviously  undesirable  that  the  University 
should  scarcely  possess  a  single  student  who  could  look  upon 
Oxford  as  his  permanent  home.  It  had  long  been  observed  that 
the  great  prizes  of  the  other  professions  drew  away  most  of  the 
ablest  men  from  Oxford,  and  the  extension  of  the  professoriate 
promised  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  remained  behind,  by 
affording  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  work  of  the  place  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  positions  the 
importance  and  congeniality  of  which  would  be  a  compensation 
for  the  insignificance  of  their  pecuniary  value.  Influenced  by  such 
considerations  as  these,  the  Commissioners  recommended  that,  by 
the  suppression  of  a  certain  number  of  fellowships,  new  professor¬ 


ships  should  be  founded,  and  the  existing  professorships  further 
endowed.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  University  might  be 
provided  with  a  body  of  men  holding  their  offices  for  life  not,  like 
the  tutors,  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  preparing  pupils  for  tne 
examinations  of  the  place,  but  enjoying  comparative  leisure  —  and 
also,  like  some  of  them,  possessing  great  knowledge,  an  honest  love 
of  their  subject,  and  special  aptitude  for  its  study ;  if  possible,  men 
of  genius  and  eloquence,  but  at  least  able  to  speak  to  their  con¬ 
temporaries  with  authority  on  the  special  subjects  to  which  they 
should  devote  themselves. 

We  need  scarcely  say  why  we  have  recurred  at  this  time  to  the 
views  of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Oxford  professoriate.  A  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History,  but  the 
astonishment  and  grief  which  it  produced  among  the  friends  of 
Oxford  and  of  learning  have  scarcely  abated.  The  Chichele  Pro¬ 
fessorship  is  one  of  those  that  have  been  foimded  out  of  College 
funds  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  there  had  been  no  eminent .  men 
among  the  candidates  for  such  a  chair.  At  least  one  distinguished 
historian,  and  at  least  one  brilliant  essayist,  were  glad  to  offer 
themselves  for  the  honourable  position  enjoyed  by  an  Oxford  pro¬ 
fessor  ;  and  there  wras  at  least  one  student  who  might  justly  nave 
looked  upon  one  of  the  most  lucrative  chairs  in  the  University  as 
a  fair  reward  for  the  devotion  of  many  years  to  the  successful  study 
of  the  monuments  of  early  history.  It  was  thus  in  the  power  of  the 
electors  to  encourage  the  independent  exertions  of  Oxford  students, 
and  to  do  something  to  check  the  emigration  of  able  men  from 
Oxford  by  giving  the  prize  to  a  man  who  was  himself  an  able  and 
laborious  Oxford  student ;  or  they  might  have  adopted  the  alter¬ 
native  of  conferring  lustre  on  Oxford  by  restoring  to  it  a  man  who, 
however  false  may  be  the  canons  by  which  he  permits  his 
historical  judgment  to  be  guided,  is  at  least  master  of  a  beautiful 
style,  an  indefatigable  student,  and  a  man  qualified  even  by  his 
errors  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  history.  But  the  electors 
would  have  none  of  these.  They  preferred  to  take  out  of  the 
number  of  Oxford  “  coaches  ”  a  man  very  young  in  University 
standing,  and  who  had  not  only  given  no  proof  of  his  fitness  for 
the  post,  but  had  given  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  contrary. 
“  It  is  very  necessary  to  the  progression  of  sciences,”  says  Lord 
Bacon,  “that  lecturers  in  every  sort  be  of  the  most  able  and 
sufficient  men,  as  those  who  are  ordained  not  for  transitory  use,  but 
for  keeping  up  the  race  and  succession  of  knowledge  from  age  to 
age.”  If  any  one  is  desirous  to  know  to  which  of  these  classes  the 
gentleman  belongs  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  electors  has 
fallen,  he  has  only  to  refer  to  a  book  which  the  electors 
to  the  chair  of  modern  history  should  at  least  have 
opened  before  they  appointed  Mr.  Montagu  Burrows.  “Pass 
and  Class,”  the  only  book  the  new  Professor  has  yet  given 
to  the  world,  is  a  little  handbook  of  advice  to  people  who  wish  to 
“get  firsts.”  It  combines  with  the  sort  of  advice  as  to  the  choice 
of  books  which  a  tutor  would  give  his  pupil  in  the  first  hour  of 
their  intercourse,  a  number  of  very  feeble  remarks  on  the  books 
themselves,  and  the  suggestion  of  some  rather  ignoble  tricks  to  be 
used  in  reading  them.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  “  Pass  and 
Class  ”  to  show  that  Mr.  Burrows  is  unlikely  to  be  an  efficient 
“  coach  ”  for  a  school  in  which  a  high  standard  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  it  is  said  that  the  new  Professor’s  pupils  have  been 
successful  in  the  school  of  modern  history.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  on  every  page  of  the  book  that  its  writer  is  not  a  man 
either  to  study  history  judiciously  himself,  or  to  create  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  it  in  others.  Ingenious  devices  for  the  propitiation  of 
examiners  are  commodities  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value;  but 
they  command,  and  always  will  command,  a  definite  price  in  the 
market,  and,  so  long  as  a  man  is  able  to  supply  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  friends  might  have  safely  left  the  support  of  Mr. 
Burrows  to  be  provided  for  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  We  are  glad,  however,  in  spite  of  the  extremely 
bad  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  his  book,  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Burrows  is  able,  to  render  really  valuable  assistance 
to  his  pupils.  Still  the  question  remains  to  be  answered — 
Was  Oxford  revolutionized,  were  six  Fellowships  suppressed  at 
All  Souls,  and  are  many  more  to  be  suppressed  at  other  Colleges, 
merely  in  order  that  popular  and  successful  tutors,  without  the 
pretence  of  possessing  either  special  knowledge  or  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  it — without  eitb  er  the  enthusiasm  or  the  eloquence,  or 
the  profundity,  or  the  venerable  acquirements  declared  by  the 
Commission  to  be  the  qualities  required  in  professors — should 
receive  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  professors,  and  stand  forth  to 
the  world  as  the  men  whom  England  places  in  the  chairs  that  in 
Germany  would  have  been  occupied  by  a  Niebuhr  and  a  Mommsen  P 

The  objections  to  the  recent  appointment  were  so  obvious  that 
the  slightest  inquiry  would  have  made  the  electors  aware  of  them. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  each  of  the  electors  has  been  guilty  of 
a  gross  neglect  of  duty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  such  a  body  would  elect  the 
wrong  man,  and  now  that  they  have  done  so  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  make  the  public  indignation  flow  forth 
against  them  with  anything  like  the  force  it  ought  to  possess. 
How  is  a  man  to  feel  angry  at  the  same  moment,  and  on  the  same 
grounds,  with  people  he  is  so  little  in  the  habit  of  associating 
together  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Warden  of  All  Souls,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Primate?  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see 
why  they  were  selected,  except  as  representing  different  kinds  of 
official  eminence.  These  men  were  brought  together  from  different 
quarters  for  no  •ther  purpose  than  to  elect  a  Chichele  Professor,  and 
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when  they  had  fulfilled  their  task  the-ir  corporate  existence  ceased. 
We  cannot,  even  in  imagination,  restore  that  corporate  existence 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  body  to  receive  as  a  whole  the  condemna¬ 
tion  it  deserves ;  and,  taken  separately,  each  of  its  members 
leans  on  the  others.  It  was  natural  for  the  Cabinet  Minister  to 
trust  the  special  knowledge  of  the  Warden,  and  it  was  natural 
for  the  Warden  to  consider  that  when  so  great  a  personage 
as  the  Cabinet  Minister  acquiesced  in  what  he  had  suggested, 
he  was  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  of 
course  know  how  it  was.  Perhaps  some  one  else  suggested  that 
Mr.  Burrows  was  the  right  man ;  perhaps  the  busier  electors  were 
eager  to  turn  to  more  important  matters,  and  thought  it  at  once 
the  safest  and  the  least  troublesome  course  to  elect  the  man  whose 
name  came  first,  and  who  was  least  known.  Anyhow,  this,  or 
something  like  this,  is  the  way  in  which  such  ill-assorted  bodies 
are  sure  to  act.  Of  course  it  sometimes  happens  that  boards  of 
this  kind  elect  the  right  man.  Even  Convocation  has  been  known 
to  avoid  mistakes  into  which  it  might  have  fallen.  For  our  own 
part,  indeed,  we  are  tempted  at  this  moment  to  prefer  Convocation, 
for  Convocation  is  at  least  a  definite  body,  enjoying  a  continuous 
existence,  and  so  large  that  it  cannot  keep  secrets.  And,  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  Convocation  does  Wrong,  there  is  not  only  a  clearly 
defined  class  for  us  to  censure,  but  we  are  even  able  to  detect  and 
denounce  the  motives  which  led  it  into  error.  But  this  oddly 
contrived  board  is  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  censure ;  and 
as  to  its  motives,  it  is  only  possible  to  guess  whether  it  was  the 
influence  of  a  private  intrigue,  or  the  policy  of  ecclesiastical 
plotters,  or  the  carelessness  of  an  irresponsible  body,  that  prompted 
their  discreditable  choice. ' 

After  such  a  startling  breach  of  trust  as  that  on  which  we  are 
now  commenting,  it  is,  we  hope,  not  improbable  that  all  who  care 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  University,  whether  in  or  out  of  Oxford, 
will  exert  themselves  to  secure  a  change  in  the  way  in  which  the 
great  places  in  the  Professoriate  are  tilled.  There  ought  to  be 
such  a  mode  of  election  that  a  thoroughly  bad  appointment  would 
be  impossible.  We  are  sure  that  such  a  mode  of  election  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  disheartening  apathy  which  has  permitted  the 
appointment  of  so  many  professors' to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  in  spite  of  its  condemnation  as  an  electoral  body  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  an  alternative  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  party  of 
reform  in  Oxford,  and  its  want  of  support  in  the  country. 
The  opinion  of  the  incompetence  of  Convocation  is  scarcely 
less  general  than  that  of  the  excellence  of  Crown  appointments ; 
and  indeed,  few  Ministers  would  in  these  days  venture  to  make  an 
appointment  for  which  something  could  not  be  said.  But  the 
University  is  unwisely  jealous  of  tho  interference  of  Government  in 
its  affairs,  and  accordingly,  while  no  appointments  have  been  yet 
taken  away  from  Convocation,  a  compromise  has  been  adopted  in 
the  creation  of  boards  for  the  election  of  professors  to  the  newly- 
endowed  chairs.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  is  supposed  to  be  re¬ 
presented  on  these  boards  by  the  presence  of  a  few  g-reat  officers  of 
State — that  of  the  University  by  the  presence  of  one  or  two  of  its 
Heads  of  Houses.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  choice  occasion¬ 
ally  made  by  these  boards,  and  the  distinguished  succession  of  Savi- 
lian  professors  elected  in  a  similar  manner,  the  division  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  cannot  fail  to  leave  room 
for  intrigue.  If  the  University  is  willing  to  sacrifice  its  prejudices 
for  the  sake  of  good  appointments,  no  doubt  it  will  have  its  reward, 
but  no  good  can  come  of  the  half  measure  of  taking  two  or  three 
Ministers  into  partnership  with  the  Head  of  a  House.  Let 
the  Ministers  have  the  whole  credit  or  discredit  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  be  made,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  Ministry,  they  -will  take 
pains  to  make  a  good  one.  In  default  of  Crown  appointments,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  confidence  should  not  be  placed  in  individuals 
or  boards,  without  personal  bias,  but  not  without,  a  bias  in  favour 
of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  study  to  which  the  Professor 
is  to  devote  himself.  The  election  of  the  Professor  of  Botany  has 
always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
Professors  of  Botany  have  almost  always  been  distinguished  men. 
*  Why  should  not  the  Professors  of  Greek  in  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Durham  choose  the  Professor  of  Latin  P  Why  should  not  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  be  appointed  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
the  Professors  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy  by  the  Royal  Society  P 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  speak  unkindly 
of  a  respectable  gentleman,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  worse  than  that 
he  has  written  the  very  indifferent  book  to  which  we  have  referred. 
But  the  University  of  Oxford  unfortunately  does  not  yet  possess  that 
hold  on  the  affections  or  the  acknowledged  interests  of  the  public 
which  would  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  an  appointment  as  that  which  has  brought  Mr.  Burrows  into 
notice.  A  political  job  of  equal  magnitude  would  call  down  on 
its  perpetrators  the  indignation  of  the  whole  community;  but  some 
persons  seem  to  flatter  themselves,  not  without  reason,  that  an 
offence  of  this  character  may  be  committed  with  impunity  when  it 
js  the  University  only  that  suffers.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
incumbent  upon  the  friends  the  University  possesses  to  speak  the 
truth  plainly.  At  the  same  time,  it  often  happens  that  the  real 
merits  of  men  are  overlooked  when  some  special  circumstance  has 
brought  their  deficiencies  into  prominence.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that,  before  his  recent  elevation,  the  Chichele  Professor 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  industrious  private  tutor.  We  think 
his  appointment  in  every  way  most  unfortunate,  but  we  are  far 
from  doubting  that  he  will  find  useful  work  in  connexion  with  his 
chair,  which  he  will  be  able  to  do  excellently  well. 


THE  YELVERTON  CASE. 

N  the  case  tried  at  Dublin  in  March  1 86 1 ,  “  Thelwali  v. 
Yelverton,”  the  validity  of  the  various  marriages  or  fictitious 
marriages  which  took  place  between  Miss  Theresa  Long-worth  and 
the  Honourable  Major  Yelverton  was  only  indirectly  before  the 
Court.  The  plaintiff  might  probably  have  recovered  in  an  action 
for  the  board  and  lodging  of  an  alleged  wife  upon  very  slender 
evidence.  Mere  repute  might  have  been  enough.  It  is  true  that 
the  Irish  jury  did  not  only  find  that  Mr.  Thelwali  had  sufficient 
grounds  for  trusting  a  lady  who  might  be  Mrs.  Yelverton  with 
goods  to  the  value  of  200 L,  which  he  was  entitled  to  recover  from 
Major  Yelverton,  but  they  also  found  that  Major  Yelverton  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  celebrated  by  Father 
Mooney,  and  further,  that  there  had  been  a  good  Scotch  marriage 
between  Major  Yelverton  and  Miss  Longworth  prior  to  this  cere¬ 
mony.  Chief  Justice  Monaghan,  however,  in  his  charge  expressed 
considerable  doubts  on  the  whole  subject  of  Scotch  marriages.  He 
“  really  wished  that  the  Legislature  would  interfere  to  regulate 
these  Scotch  marriages,  because  they  certainly  leave  us  here  in  a 
great  mass  of  confusion.  We  really  don’t  know  what  to  make  of 
them.”  It  is  probable  that  the  Dublin  jury  were  at  least  equally 
confused  with  the  learned  Chief  Justice;  but  though  the  jury 
were  assisted  by  the  opinions  of  two  learned  Scotch  advocates,  Mr. 
Lancaster  and  Mr.  Patterson,  they  did  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
so  intricate  a  matter.  They  acted  upon  high,  chivalrous,  sentimental 
feelings,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  condescend  to  tedious 
inquiries  as  to  the  exact  force  of  the  contract  per  verba  depreesenti. 
What  was  really  before  the  Irish  jury  was  a  man,  cold-hearted, 
selfish,  and  profligate,  who  had  been  turned  inside  out  by  as  severe 
and  unfair  a  cross-examination  as  any  on  record,  and  a  woman  of 
remarkable  powers  and  address,  whose  appeal,  reiterated  through  a 
ten  clays’  trial,  was  obviously  to  feeling  rather  than  to  law.  Very 
little  evidence  was  required  to  convince  gentlemen  who  could  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  proof  offered  at  Dublin  that  Major  Yelverton  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  But  at  the  veiy  moment  of  Miss  Long  worth’s  suc¬ 
cess,  and  before  the  wild  frenzy  of  congratulation  with  which  she  was 
saluted  had  subsided,  clearer  and  cooler  bystanders  felt  that,  if  the 
real  issue  were  brought  before  a  calm  judicial  mind  to  whom  a  Mr. 
Whiteside  or  a  Serjeant  Buzfuz  would  present  no  terrors,  the  oppo¬ 
site  result  was  not  very  improbable.  Mr.  Brewster,  Major  Yelverton’s 
counsel  on  the  Irish  trial,  tendered  exceptions  to  the  effect  that,  in 
regard  to  the  Scotch  marriage,  the  contract  was  not  in  writing, 
that  the  reading  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
parties,  without  a  witness,  was  not  a  valid  Scotch  marriage  —  and 
further,  that  the  contract  per  verba  de  preesenti  required  a  consent 
final,  absolute,  and  unconditional,  without  relation  to  any  further 
ceremony  such  as  the  alleged  Irish  marriage  by  Mr.  Mooney. 
These  objections  have  just  been  argued  in  Dublin,  and  the  Court 
was  divided  on  their  validity.  The  result,  however,  is  a  curious 
conflict  not  only  of  judicial  minds,  and  of  judicial  calmness  and 
discretion,  but  of  law  and  fact.  The  Irish  —  eminently  Irish  — 
verdict  remains  undisturbed,  and  that  verdict  settled  that  Theresa 
Longworth  is  Theresa  Yelverton.  In  Scotland,  the  Lord  Ordinary 
has  decided  that  Theresa  Longworth  is  Theresa  Longworth  still. 
In  other  words,  the  lady  is  a  lawful  married  wife  in  Dublin,  and  a 
spinster  in  Edinburgh.  In  England,  the  judgment,  not  of  a  Court, 
but  of  society,  is  disposed  to  treat  the  fair  object  of  all  current 
talk  as  something  between  wifehood  and  spinstership,  both  and 
neither  at  once. 

In  the  Scotch  Court  the  whole  matter  was  argued  de  novo. 
The  direct  issue  was  raised  on  the  validity  of  the  Edinburgh  mar¬ 
riage,  and  a  judgment  has  been  pronounced  by  Lord  Ardmillan 
on  a  suit,  as  we  should  call  it  of  promotion  of  marriage,  on  two 
cross-actions — first  a  “  Declarator  of  Marriage  at  the  instance  of 
Miss  Longworth  against  Major  Yelverton,”  and  next  a  “  Declara¬ 
tor  of  Freedom  and  putting  to  Silence,  at  the  instance  of  Major 
Yelverton  against  Miss  Longworth.”  The  “  Interlocutor” — the 
judgment,  as  we  should  say — is  simple  enough.  Miss  Longworth 
has  not  instructed — that  is,  proved — that  she  is  the  wife  of  said 
defendant.  Consequently  she  loses  both  actions,  and  is  condemned 
in  the  costs  of  both.  The  “note”  in  which  this  judgment  is  given 
by  Lord  Ardmillan  is  of  great  length  and  singular  clearness,  and 
of  such  importance,  even  apart  from  this  remarkable  case,  that  it 
deserves  very  attentive  study.  The  essence  of  a  marriage,  according 
to  the  law  of  Scotland,  may  be  summarily  stated  to  consist  in 
consent.  Lord  Ardmillan  puts  this  in  the  most  elementary  form. 
“Marriage  is  a  consensual  contract.  Consent  alone,  if  freely, 
seriously,  and  deliberately  given,  constitutes  marriage.  The 
interchange  of  mutual  consent  is  sufficient.”  The  celebration  of 
marriage  by  a  religious  ceremony  is  most  important  as  proving  such 
consent — so  is  verbal  declaration  before  witnesses — so  are  written 
acknowledgments  of  marriage.  But  all  these  are  only  important 
as  arguing  consent — they  are  not  of  the  essence  of  marriage  itself. 
And  further  cohabitation,  or  copula  following  upon  promise  legally 
proved,  constitutes  marriage,  on  the  presumption  that  the  promise 
passed  into  mutual  consent  by  cohabitation.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  at  issue  in  the  Yelverton  case  was  this : — Was  there,  in  both 
parties,  a  serious  and  deliberate  consent  and  mutual  intention  to 
enter  into  the  marriage  contract  ?  Was  there  proof  of  any  promise 
to  marry  on  the  part  of  Major  Yelverton  subsequente  copula ? 
And,  lastly,  was  there  any  such  cohabitation  as  husband  and 
wife —  any  such  habit  and  repute,  for  example — as  that  they 
addressed  each  other  as  married  persons,  and  were  openly  and 
commonly  treated  as  husband  and  wife  ?  To  satisfy  himself  on 
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these  several  heads  Lord  Ardmillan  examines  with  the  greatest 
niinuteness  the  facts  of  this  memorable  case,  which  can  scarcely 
have  been  forgotten  by  our  readers. 

Miss  Longworth’s  case,  put  summarily,  was  this.  That  Major 
Yelverton  promised  and  engaged  to  marry  her  at  Galata ;  that  he 
proposed  a  private  marriage  in  the  Crimea,  to  which  she  would 
not  assent ;  that  subsequently  at  Edinburgh  this  promise  of  a 
private  marriage  was  renewed ;  that  with  a  view  to  this  private 
marriage  according  to  the  Scotch  law,  they  read  together  the  Church 
of  England  marriage  service ;  but  that  even  this  did  not  satisfy  her 
conscientious  scruples  as  a  sincere  Homan  Catholic  —  that  she  still 
refused  to  treat  Major  Yelverton  as  her  husband  till  after  a  mar¬ 
riage  by  a  Mr.  Mooney  at  Rosstrevor.  This  story  must  be  taken  as 
a  whole.  Lord  Ardmillan  decides  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
of  any  promise  or  intention  on  Major  Yelverton’s  part,  throughout 
the  correspondence,  to  marry  Miss  Longworth.  On  the  contrary, 
the  lady  is  the  pursuer  from  the  very  first.  The  letters  after  the 
meetings  at  Galata  and  on  board  the  steamer  are  not  those  of 
persons  whose  troth  had  been  plighted,  which,  according  to  the 
lady’s  story,  was  their  position ;  but,  on  her  part,  the  language 
was  warm,  impassioned,  and  uncontrolled,  while  the  gentleman 
wrote  like  a  man  conscious  of  a  passion  which  was  difficult  to 
control,  but  which  might  lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  With 
whatever  coarse  and  unfeeling  explicitness  he  afterwards  referred 
to  a  mere  liaison,  at  first  Major  Yelverton  tried  to  keep  both  his 
own  and  his  correspondent’s  eyes  open.  As  the  judge  tersely  puts  it, 
Marriage  is  never  mentioned  by  the  parties.  The  one  had  or 
looked  to  a  plan  for  satisfying  her  conscience,  and  yet  leaving 
the  other  free,  while  the  gentleman’s  line  was,  “  I  cannot  marry 
you;  I  will  not  ruin  you.”  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  famous 
correspondence  is  that  it  consists  of  the  love-letters  of  two 
persons  who  had  been  attracted  by  each  other,  who  had  had  a 
few  perilous  meetings,  and  had  written  scores  of  extraordinary 
letters  —  who  had  “thought  of  marriage  perhaps,  but  who  had 
also  thought  of  love  without  marriage,  and  intercourse  without 
wedlock.”  So  far,  then,  as  their  adventures  in  the  East  range,  there 
was  neither  promise  of  marriage  nor  mutual  consent  and  intention 
to  marry. 

They  now  meet  in  Edinburgh.  Here,  according  to  Miss 
Longworth,  the  mutual  promise  and  consent  constituting  a  valid 
Scotch  maniage  was  formally  made.  Lord  Ardmillan  decides 
that  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  of  any  sort  produced  by  Miss 
Longworth  on  this  “  vital”  point.  Miss  Macfarlane,  who  “  was  in 
the  next  room  and  might  have  heard  all  that  was  said,”  did  not 
remember  that  reading  of  the  Church  Service  on  which  Miss 
Longworth  insists.  As  to  her  assertion  that  subsequently  to  this 
promise  and  consent  at  Edinburgh —  and  as  she  would  have  it,  this 
Scotch  marriage — -she  refused  to  cohabit  with  “her  husband,”  Lord 
Ardmillan  dismisses  it  at  once.  Her  letters  are  not  the  letters  of  a 
person  in  such  a  position.  Then  as  to  the  Irish  chapter  in  this 
strange  history.  The  parties  meet  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  1 5  th  of  August  that  the  Irish  marriage  took  place. 
In  the  meantime,  during  this  interval  of  fourteen  days,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  ten  or  eleven  witnesses,  the  pah  lived  together 
as  husband  and  wife  —  Miss  Longworth’s  statement  being  that, 
up  to  the  hour  of  the  Irish  marriage,  their  intercourse  had  been 
regulated  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  honourable  and  unmarried  pro¬ 
priety.  This  fact,  as  proved  in  evidence,  Lord  Ardmillan  con¬ 
siders  to  be  of  the  most  serious  importance.  It  is  directly  contrary 
to  Miss  Longworth’s  whole  theory ;  and  it  -nail  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  considered  of  the  highest  consequence  at  the 
Irish  trial.  It  was  in  connexion  with  this  matter  that  Miss 
Crabbe’s  apparition  “  at  several  different  times  -when  confusion 
appears  to  have  been  desired,  and  which  is  so  painful  a  feature  in 
the  case,”  and  which  told  so  well  on  the  Dublin  jury,  was  intro¬ 
duced.  “  It  was  essential  to  Miss  Longworth's  case  to  prove  that 
she  entered  the  chapel  at  Rosstrevor  a  pure  and  innocent  woman.” 
That  the  opposite  “  fact  has  been  proved  ”  is  Lord  Ardmillan’s  con¬ 
clusion.  And  he  holds  that  all  the  lady  intended  by  this  Irish 
marriage  was  that  which  she  all  along  had  in  view — “an  arrange¬ 
ment” —  something  to  satisfy  her  scruples,  and  yet  to  leave  Major 
Yelverton  free.  To  give  this  gentleman  only  the  credit  which  is 
his  due,  hypocrisy  is  a  sin  with  which  he  cannot  fairly  be  charged. 
He  never  meant  to  marry  —  he  never  even  pretended  that  he 
meant  to  marry  —  he  seems  to  have  studied  both  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  marriage  laws  for  the  very  purpose  of  keeping  himself  on  the 
safe  side  of  wedlock ;  and  we  can  almost  fancy  him  getting  up 
all  the  legal  pitfalls  which  attend  fervid  youth  across  the  border 
for  the  express  object  of  avoiding  them  and  picking  his  steps 
warily  oyer  the  dangerous  bogs  of  promise  and  repute  matri¬ 
monial.  He  never  stated  or  admitted  that  there  had  been  a 
previous  marriage,  because  he  was  aware,  and  had  taken  especial 
care,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  had  been  no  such  marriage  ;  and 
of  the  Irish  law  which  forbids  such  a  marriage  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  heir  to  an  Irish 
peerage  was  not  likely  to  be  ignorant,  or  to  mistake  the  value  of 
his  knowledge.  In  his  view,  if  not  in  Miss  Longworth’s,  the 
whole  proceeding  at  Rosstrevor  was  a  mere  farce  and  idle  mockery, 
and  the  vows  exchanged  were  know  not  to  be  binding. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  the  cohabitation  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  France,  it  is  only  important  as  bearing  on  Miss 
Longworth’s  plea  that  subsequently  to  this  date  she  received  the 
real  status  of  a  wife ;  and  that,  though  the  marriage  was  to  be 
kept  quiet,  the  cohabitation  was  nuptial,  and  that,  in  repeated 
instances,  more  especially  at  Mr.  Thelwall’s  at  Hull,  she  was 


acknowledged  to  be  Major  Yelverton’s  wife.  Lord  Ardmillan  drily 
observes  that  throughout  this  branch  of  her  correspondence  “  there 
is  not  one  letter  in  which  Major  Yelverton  addresses  the  pursuer 
as  his  wife,  or  subscribes  himself  as  her  husband ;  not  one  letter  in 
which  the  pursuer  addresses  him  as  her  husband,  or  subscribes 
herself  as  his  wife.”  Though,  on  several  occasions,  the  parties 
represented  themselves  as  husband  and  wife,  this  is  held  by  the 
Court  to  have  been  only  for  travelling  purposes  and  to  avoid  scandal. 
The  married  name  was  assumed  —  alternately,  however,  when  it 
suited  another  purpose,  with  the  lady’s  maiden  name  —  only  to 
procure  a  passport  and  admission  to  inns  and  lodgings,  but  not 
so  as  to  create  or  invite  a  general  belief  and  repute  of  marriage. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  epitomize  Lord  Ardmillaii’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  they  are  these :  —  No  express  promise  of  marriage  has  been 
proved.  There  is  no  written  evidence  of  any  promise  or  intention 
to  marry  on  Major  Yelverton’s  part.  Major  Yelverton,  to  a  great 
extent,  resisted,  at  least  for  some  time,  the  lady’s  advances, 
avoided  any  promises,  and  even  gave  hints  that  he  could  not 
marry,  and  that  they  were  best  apart.  Not  from  any  one  of  his 
letters,  nor  from  all  his  letters,  read  with  the  aid  of  all  the  facts, 
can  such  a  promise  as  the  Scotch  law  requires  be  extracted.  Nor 
has  any  intercourse  on  the  faith  of  such  promise  been  proved.  Nor 
is  the  Irish  ceremony  other  than  an  unmeaning  form,  the  alleged 
Roman  Catholic  marriage  being  in  law  null  and  void.  That  Major 
Yelverton  was,  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
cannot  be  seriously  maintained  for  an  instant.  Nor  was  the  subse¬ 
quent  cohabitation  such  as  to  create,  nor  was  it  intended  to 
create,  a  general  belief  of  marriage.  On  every  point,  therefore, 
the  judgment  is  against  Miss  Longworth ;  and,  pending  an  appeal 
both  to  a  superior  Scottish  Court  and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
is  already  entered,  we  content  ourselves  with  detailing  the  grounds 
of  the  present  judgment,  which  we  must  say  throw  a  very  vivid 
light  on  the  Scotch  Law  of  Marriage. 

We  have,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Irish  trial,  expressed  ourselves 
at  some  length  on  the  moral  and  personal  bearings  of  the  case. 
For  the  present,  its  legal  aspect  is  most  important;  but,  partly 
because  it  repeats,  not  the  substance,  but  the  general  tone  of  the 
opinion  which  in  1861  we  formed  on  the  case  — an  opinion,  by  the 
way,  in  which  we  then  stood  nearly  alone — we  may  conclude  with 
Lord  Ardmillan’s  own  conclusion  on  this  melancholy  and  miserable 
history :  — 

For  the  conduct  of  the  Defender  there  can  be  no  excuse.  But  he  was  not 
the  seeker,  the  seducer,  or  the  betrayer  of  the  Pursuer.  The  story  of  the 
Pursuer  —  her  charms,  her  talent,  her  misfortune,  —  even  the  intense  and 
persevering  devotedness  of  the  passion  by  which  she  was  impelled  —  must 
excite  interest,  pity,  and  sympathy.  But  she  was  no  mere  girl  —  no 
simpleton,  —  no  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  —  no  victim  to  insidious 
arts.  She  was  not  deceived.  She  tell  -with  her  own  consent. 


DOCKYARD  ACCOMMODATION. 

F  anything  were  needed  to  prove  how  entirely  the  Admiralty 
depends  for  its  motive  power  on  the  incessant  demands  of  the 
public,  it  would  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  utterly  inadequate 
means  which  are  available  for  the  repair  of  the  Navy.  We  have 
seen  something  done  towards  securing  a  supply  of  seamen,  because 
the  want  of  a  reserve  became  so  apparent  as  to  rouse  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country.  At  another  time,  the  numerical  disproportion 
of  our  fleet  to  those  of  other  countries  seemed  to  endanger  our 
supremacy  even  in  the  Channel  itself.  The  Admiralty  was  at¬ 
tacked  from  all  sides,  and,  as  usual,  it  confessed  its  shortcomings 
and  began  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  acceptance  of  the  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  casing  ships  of  war  with  defensive  armour  cost  the  Board 
a  harder  struggle,  and  it  was  only  after  sustaining  a  siege  with 
unexampled  obstinacy,  and  wasting  years  of  precious  time,  that 
the  Admiralty  once  more  capitulated  to  public  opinion.  There 
remains  one  fatal  defect  in  our  naval  preparations  which  has  not 
received  its  due  share  of  attention  outside  the  Board,  and  has  con¬ 
sequently  been  treated  with  utter  indifference  by  the  case-hardened 
veterans  who  hold  the  fortress  of  the  Admiralty.  Men  and  ships, 
and,  above  all,  iron  ships,  are  necessities  obvious  enough  even  to 
landsmen ;  but  a  moment’s  consideration  is  enough  to°show  that 
docks  and  basins  where  our  fleet  can  be  equipped  and  repaired  are 
not  a  whit  less  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime 
ascendancy.  We  are  very  glad,  therefore,  that  Admiral  Denman 
has  called  attention  to  the  subject  in  a  pamphlet,  which  will  dis¬ 
turb  the  serene  repose  even  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
recent  debate  upon  the  subject  proved  how  little  it  had  been 
generally  understood  and  appreciated.  With  unfailing  tact,  Lord 
C.  Paget  perceived  that  lie  might  safely  assume  an  amount  of 
ignorance  in  the  public  which  lie  never  ventures  to  count  upon 
when  the  most  difficult  problems  of  naval  architecture  and 
gunnery  are  under  discussion.  With  a  placid  confidence,  which 
succeeded  admirably  in  deluding  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  declared  that,  on  a  calm  review 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  as  to  any  evil  results  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  fleet .  in  time  of  war  from  the  want  of  dock  and  basin 
accommodation. 

This  pleasant  assurance  contrasts  so  strikingly  with  the  evidence 
of  Admiral  Robinson  before  the  Chatham  Committee  that  it  is 
difficult  to  receive  it  with  entire  confidence.  What  Admiral 
Robinson  says  commends  itself  at  once  to  common  sense.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  country  which,  by  its  superiority  in 
docks  and  basins,  can  first  repair  its  ships  after  a  naval  eno-a^ement 
will  thereby  double  its  force.  One  ship,  with  proper  "'dock  and 
basin  accommodation,  becomes  equivalent  to  two.  And  to  this  he 
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adds  that  our  position  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be, 
other  countries  having  precisely  that  power  of  doubling  their  force 
over  and  above  what  we  possess. 

With  such  contradictory  statements  from  officials  who  ought  to 
be  equally  well  informed,  it  is  some  satisfaction,  though  rather  a 
gloomy  one,  to  have  the  true  state  of  the  case  fairly  put  before  us  on 
professional  testimony  which  will  be  universally  accepted  as  impar¬ 
tial.  .  Admiral  Denman  grapples  with  the  issue  which  is  thus  raised 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  facts  and 
figures  to  which  he  appeals  leave  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  com¬ 
forting  assurance  of  Lord  Clarence  Paget  was  nothing  better  than 
a  pleasant  delusion. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  sailors  know,  and  the  public  ought  also  to 
know  (if  any  improvement  is  ever  to  be  looked  for),  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dockyards  is  perilous  in  the  extreme.  This  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  We  had  never  too  many  docks,  and 
for  years  we  have  been  enlarging  our  first-class  vessels,  until  there  is 
scarcely  a  dock  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  they  can  be  placed  for 
repair.  To  a  certain  extent,  Lord  Clarence  admitted  the  deficiency  of 
dock  accommodation,  but  with  considerable  (and  for  the  moment 
successful)  boldness  he  declared  that  the  natural  basins  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Plymouth  made  up  in  great  measure  for  the  superiority 
of  the  artificial  basins  and  docks  of  France.  The  value  of  this 
boasted  accommodation  may  be  gathered  from  Admiral  Denman’s 
more  accurate  statement.  The  accommodation  for  refitting  along¬ 
side  the  quays  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  amounts  simply  to  this,  that 
one  of  the  large  iron-plated  ships  in  sea-going  condition,  and  no 
more,  can  lie  alongside  the  dockyard  wall.  When  some  alterations 
now  in  progress  are  completed,  there  will  be  room  for  four  or  five 
more  snips,  and,  as  Plymouth  Harbour  is  too  shallow  to  allow 
vessels  of  the  Warrior  class  to  lie  alongside  the  quay,  the  basin 
accommodation  at  Portsmouth  is  almost  all  the  set-off  we  possess 
against  the  large  artificial  basins  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  fine  natural 
harbour  at  Brest,  the  existence  of  which  Lord  Clarence  thought  it 
safe  to  ignore. 

By  an  ingeniously  obscure  statement,  in  which  the  old  floating 
batteries  are  classed  with  the  fleet  of  sea-going  ironsides,  Lord 
Clarence  conveyed  the  impression  that  there  would  soon  be  as 
many  as  seventeen  docks  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  our  iron 
fleet.  The  truth,  as  Admiral  Denman  explains,  is  that  it  is  only 
the  small  floating  batteries  which  could  be  received  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  seventeen  docks,  while  for  the  first-class  frigates 
which  must  form  the  principal  part  of  our  future  fleet,  there  is  but 
a  single  dock  of  sufficient  length  and  depth.  Even  this  can  only 
be  entered  at  spring  tides,  and  if  a  number  of  large  ships  were 
more  or  less  injured  in  a  naval  battle,  they  would  have  to  lie  at 
Spithead  idle  and  helpless,  until  their  turn  came  one  after 
another  to  enjoy  the  accommodation  which  Portsmouth  can 
provide.  France  at  the  same  time  has  six  docks  of  the  largest 
size  always  available  at  Cherbourg,  without  reckoning  the  large 
and  increasing  accommodation  at  other  ports. 

A  makeshift  contrivance  at  Portsmouth  will  furnish  the  means 
of  receiving  a  second  ship,  and  two  more  docks  on  a  similar  scale 
are  tardily  progressing  at  Devonport  and  Iveyham.  One  need  not 
be  a  sailor  to  perceive  the  dangerous  insufficiency  of  such  accom¬ 
modation  as  this.  The  long  period  during  which  one  Government 
after  another  has  shrunk  from  grappling  with  the  difficulty  has 
left  an  accumulated  amount  of  work  to  be  done  which  will  entail 
a  very  formidable  outlay.  For  the  present,  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Cabinet  is  no  better  than  its  predecessors,  and  from  the  tone  of 
Lord  Clarence’s  speech  it  is  evident  that  the  order  had  gone  forth 
that  no  further  expense  should  be  incurred  for  any  purpose,  how¬ 
ever  vital  its  importance.  Under  other  circumstances,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  could  no  doubt  have  dilated  on  the 
real  peril  of  leaving  the  Navy  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
refitting,  but  so  supple  an  orator  had  no  difficulty  in  conforming 
his  principles  to  the  convenience  of  the  hour  just  as  he  advised 
the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  enormous  expense  of  docks 
and  basins,  and  conform  their  wants  to  the  necessities  of  the 
moment.  To  a  certain  extent,  there  is  wisdom  in  hus¬ 
banding  the  resources  of  the  country  in  time  of  peace  ,•  but 
it  is  in  those  branches  of  outlay  which  may  be  reduced  and 
increased  at  will  that  such  a  maxim  finds  its  proper  scope.  No 
one  would  recommend  that  the  building  of  permanent  forts  should 
be  postponed  until  the  day  when  an  attack  is  expected ;  and  to 
construct  a  dock  is  almost  as  tedious  an  affair  as  to  plant  a  fortress 
on  the  shoals  of  Spithead.  The  creation  of  adequate  dock  and 
basin  accommodation  must  be  the  work  of  years  ;  and  when  the 
necessity  is  made  out  ns  clearly  as  it  is  by  Admiral  Denman’s 
pamphlet,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  financial  considerations  must 
outweigh  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  a  time  of  war. 
Even  in  peace,  it  is  notorious  that  ships  requiring  repairs  are 
almost  always  kept  waiting  until  some  dock  is  vacated  by  an 
earlier  tenant ;  and  when  war  doubles  or  quadruples  the  demand 
for  space,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  completely  the  navy  will  be 
crippled  for  want  of  the  appliances  which  are  essential  to  keep  it 
in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  —  that 
until  we  are  provided  with  resources  as  necessary  as  the  ships 
themselves,  the  fleets  that  we  are  building  will  be  nearly  useless. 
Ships  without  docks  are  no  better  than  an  army  without  military 
stores ;  and  without  in  the  least  underrating  the  great  importance 
of  economy,  common  sense  dictates  that  our  outlay  should  be  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the  different  requirements  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
that  due  relation  to  each  other  on  which  efficiency  depends, 


even  more  than  on  the  size  of  ships  or  the  number  of 
their  guns.  It  is  not  by  stinting  absolute  necessaries,  but  by 
preventing  waste,  that  economy  can  be  safely  introduced  into  the 
Navy  Estimates,  and  Admiral  Denman  will  carry  the  opinion  of 
the  public  with  him,  when  he  attributes  to  the  system  of  Naval 
administration  the  disproportion  which  exists  between  the  money 
that  is  expended  and  the  results  that  are  obtained.  By  superior 
organization,  France,  with  not  much  more  than  half  our  outlay, 
continues  to  provide  herself  both  with  docks  and  plated  ships  more 
rapidly  than  England  with  all  her  advantages  has  been  able  to  do  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Cobden  justly  enough  remarks  in  his  Three  Panics , 
we  can  scarcely  expect  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  the  wasteful  mismanagement  of  our  Board  of 
Admiraltj’-,  in  order  to  allow  us  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  constant  pressure  by 
which  alone  the  Admiralty  is  kept  at  work.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust 
to  the  effect  of  remonstrances  for  every  requirement  of  the  Navy ; 
and  yet  it  is  only  by  demands  too  urgent  to  be  resisted  that  either 
ships,  or  men,  or  docks  are  ever  obtained  from  the  Board  to  which 
the  interests  of  the  British  Navy  are  confided.  Admiral  Denman 
has  set  himself  a  hard  task  in  undertaking  to  bring  the  Admiralty 
to  some  sense  of  their  responsibilities ;  but  we  hope  he  will  not 
slacken  his  efforts  until  he  lias  added  to  the  fleet  which  we  possess, 
the  docks  and  basins,  without  which  it  can  never  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  war. 


GYMNASTIC  TRAINING. 

THERE  is  something,  on  a  superficial  view,  rather  ludicrous 
in  the  notion  of  what  is  called  “  an  abstract  resolution  ”  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  gymnastics.  One  can  easily 
call  to  mind  several  other  objects  on  behalf  of  which  arguments 
might  be  advanced  to  obtain  for  them  the  same  questionable 
support.  There  is,  for  example,  the  habit  of  early  rising.  Why 
shoidd  not  some  member  in  want  of  occupation  undertake  to 
enforce  that  habit  ?  The  old  saw  — 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  — 

might,  by  the  judicious  substitution  of  long  words  for  short  ones, 
be  expanded  into  a  resolution  of  imposing  sound.  When  Lord 
Elcho  talks  of  “  the  physical,  moral,  and  economical  advantages  ”  of 
gymnastics,  he  merely  expresses,  in  accredited  Parliamentary  phrase¬ 
ology,  the  veryidea  which  is  contained  in  the  second  of  the  foregoing- 
lines.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  legislators  addict  themselves 
to  polysyllables  in  proportion  as  they  shrink  from  decided  action. 
There  was  once  a  member  of  Parliament  who  believed  in  the 
above  quoted  proverb,  and,  believing  in  it,  be  did  not  propose  a  reso¬ 
lution  “  that  the  habit  of  retiring  at  an  early  hour  of  the  night  to 
the  couch  of  slumber,  and  of  quitting  that  couch  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  is  attended  with  a  great  variety  of  physical,  moral, 
and  economical  advantages;  ”  but  he  brought  forward  the  practical 
sugg-estion  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  do  no  business 
after  midnight.  If  Lord  Elcho  is  disposed  to  imitate  this 
straightforward  method  of  enforcing  the  opinion  which  he  has 
adopted,  he  will  submit  to  the  House  a  motion  that  “  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  increase  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  apti¬ 
tudes  of  members  of  Parliament  for  civil  as  well  as  for  possible 
military  sendee,  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  systematized  physical  training,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
gymnasium  under  competent  professors  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  House.”  As  Lord  Elcho  truly  says  that  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  in  an  hour  a  week,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  subtract  a 
few  minutes  from  each  night’s  business.  The  plan  adopted  should  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  many  schools,  where  five 
minutes’  active  play  is  foimd  to  be  an  immense  relief  in  the  course  of 
three  hours’  confinement  at  books  and  slates.  About  the  middle 
of  every  long  debate,  Mr.  Speaker  should  give  the  welcome  signal 
by  throwing  off  his  wig  and  flourishing  the  mace  vigorously  round 
his  head,  after  which  preliminaries  he  would  lead  the  way  to  those 
parts  of  the  building  which  should  be  fitted  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
It  will  be  idle  to  pretend  that  space  cannot  be  afforded  for  this 
salutary  purpose,  because,  at  any  rate,  there  is  the  Victoria  Tower, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  very  little  use  as  a  depository  of  public 
records,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  antiquarians  feel  in 
climbing  up  its  steep  and  narrow  staircase.  Obviously  this 
difficulty  would  be  a  positive  recommendation  of  the  Tower  for 
the  purpose  which  we  have  now  in  view.  The  ascent  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  it  would  be  a  first  stage  in  the  gymnastic 
exercise.  There  should  be  the  existing  staircase  for  old  and 
heavy  members,  while  pegs  in  the  wall  and  a  pole  and 
ropes  would  afford  two  varieties  of  ascent  for  those  who, 
being  younger,  ought  to  be  more  active.  There  would 
of  course  be  an  assortment  of  boxing-gloves  and  clubs  for 
exercising  the  chest  and  arms;  but  it  would  bo  necessary,  we 
think,  to  have  a  policeman  on  the  premises  to  keep  an  eye 
on  any  Irish  member  who  might  happen  to  be  developing 
his  muscles  with  one  of  those  clubs  in  the  near  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  would  be  easy  to  provide  partial 
compensation  for  the  restraint  thus  imposed  on  the  natural 
instinct  of  Irishmen  by  setting  up  a  sack  of  chaff  for  pummelling, 
which  might  be  painted  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  the  dress  and 
features  of  the  obnoxious  baronet.  As  this  exercise  of  pummelling 
a  sack  is  highly  valued  among  those  who,  as  Mr.  Charles  Dickens’ 
Chicken  exnressed  it,  “  have  got  to  live  by  their  condition,”  we  think 
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that  it  might  he  further  encouraged  hy  offering  to  the  assaults  of 
county  members  an  effigy  of  the  hated  Gladstone,  To  know 
where  to  have  that  slippery  debater,  even  in  make-believe,  would  he 
as  grateful  to  every  sound  Tory  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Quilp  to  drill  holes 
with  a  red  hot  poker  through  a  wooden  admiral.  As  regards  the 
Irish  members,  considering  that,  as  Mr.  Scully  says,  they  have  not 
had  a  row  this  session,  we  think  it  would  he  only  justice  to  the 
country  from  which  they  come  if  the  inconsiderable  balance  of 
members  who  belong  to  Scotland  and  England  were  sometimes  to 
retire  from  the  proposed  gymnasium,  taking  with  them  the  police¬ 
man,  and  leaving  the  Irish  members  to  have  half  an  hour  to  them¬ 
selves  among  the  clubs  and  dumb-bells.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  a  committee  of  the  House  might  be  appointed  to  pick  up  the 
pieces ;  and  if  those  pieces  should  be  found  to  be  small  and  scat¬ 
tered,  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Elcho  would  probably  console 
themselves  with  their  native  proverb  of  “mail-  tint  at  Flodden.” 

But,  seriously  speaking,  Lord  Elcho’s  motion  deserves  all  the 
attention  that  can  be  obtained  for  it ;  and  if  he  failed  to  give  it  a 
practical  application,  the  reason  is  obvious.  Mr.  Lowe  was  sitting 
ready  to  resist  any  demand  which  he  might  make  upon  the  fund 
which  is  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  been  at  hand, 
if  necessary,  to  take  up  the  contest  with  Lord  Elcho  in  defence  of 
the  national  purse  as  soon  as  ever  he  should  have  vanquished  Mr. 
Lowe.  It  would,  however,  have  been  quite  reasonable  to  insist 
that  grants  ought  to  be  given  for  the  encouragement,  among  other 
things,  of  physical  training  in  schools  aided  by  the  State.  Lord 
Elcho  is  amply  borne  out  by  evidence  when  he  says  that  school¬ 
boys  who  have  been  drilled  are  found  prompt  and  punctual 
by  those  who  employ  them  afterwards  as  compared  with  boys 
who  have  not  been  drilled.  It  is  also  true  that  the  same 
boys  become  apt,  orderly,  and  obedient  in  school,  and  that  tha 
drill-sergeant  is  the  schoolmaster’s  best  friend.  Further,  the 
naval  drill,  with  mast  fully  rigged,  sails,  ropes,  and  spars,  gives 
both  a  taste  and  talent  for  the  naval  service,  and  the  general  use 
of  this  drill  in  schools  would  do  much  to  facilitate  the  production 
of  a  class  of  boys  eligible  for  the  navy.  It  seems  wonderful  that 
a  proposal  which  offers  so  many  and  such  great  advantages 
should  be  so  slowly  and  grudgingly  accepted,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  officials  to  do  anything  which  is  simple,  cheap, 
and  useful,  is  not  a  new  one.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  gen¬ 
tlemen,  passing  for  authorities  on  questions  of  education, 
who  are  great  in  Bible  history  and  the  use  of  the  globes, 
but  who,  being  what  the  Chicken  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken 
would  consider  “  as  stiff  coves  as  ever  he  seed,”  are  insensible  to 
the  benefits  which  gymnastic  training  would  confer  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  But  happily  there  are  other  gentlemen  who 
know  and  practise  what  is  good  for  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  and 
desire  to  provide  it  for  the  poor.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  support  among  them  a 
gymnasium  of  such  high  repute  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  model  for 
the  formation  of  similar  schools  in  the  army.  Military  men  have 
learned,  partly  from  oft-repeated  arguments,  and  partly  from  the 
example  of  their  ever-active  and  persevering  French  rivals,  to  con¬ 
cede  to  gymnasia  some  of  the  consideration  which  is  their  due.  It  is 
not  long  ago  that  some  officers  of  the  English  army  went  to  Paris 
to  observe  and  report  upon  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  a  select  body 
of  French  soldiers,  and  were  amazed  at  what  they  saw  there. 
They  found  that  the  trapeze  business  was  done  as  easily  as  “  fours 
right”  at  home.  Really  prose  is  quite  inadequate  to  describe 
the  catlike  activity  which  the  men  who  performed  before  them 
possessed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  doggrel :  — 

For,  what  was  still  more  particular, 

They  climbed  up  walls  quite  perpendicular. 

It  is  sober  truth,  that  a  party  of  French  soldiers,  with  ordinary 
hands  and  feet,  and  without  anything  visible  to  hold-on  by, 
clambered  up  and  disappeared  over  a  perpendicular  wall,  which  the 
astonished  English  witnesses  estimated  to  be  sixteen  feet  high ; 
and  they  did  this  without  mounting  on  each  other’s  backs. 
Another  example  of  a  different  kind  of  the  surprising  results 
which  may  be  accomplished  by  j  udicious  training  in  gymnastics  is 
furnished  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Archibald  Maclaren,  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  gymnasium  at  Oxford.  That  gentleman  lately  stated,  in 
a  lecture  before  the  United  Service  Institution,  that  the  effect  of 
his  system  upon  a  party  of  non-commissioned  officers,  who  were 
sent  to  him  to  qualify  as  instructors  to  their  regiments,  was  as 
follows :  — 

The  muscular  additions  to  the  arms  and  shoulders  and  the  expansion  of  the 
chest  were  so  great  as  to  have  absolutely  a  ludicrous  and  embarrassing 
result,  for  before  the  fourth  month  several  of  the  men  could  not  get  into 
their  uniforms,  jackets  and  tunics,  without  assistance,  and  when  they 
had  got  them  on  they  could  not  get  them  to  meet  down  the  middle  by  a 
hand’s  breadth.  In  a  month  more  they  could  not  get  into  them  at  all,  and 
new  clothing  had  to  be  procured,  pending  the  arrival  of  which  the  men  had 
to  go  to  and  from  the  gymnasium  in  their  great-coats.  One  of  these  men 
had  gamed  five  inches  in  actual  girth  of  chest. 

It  is  added  that  tliere  was  another  change  —  “the  change  in 
bodily  activity,  dexterity,  presence  of  mind,  and  endurance  of  fatigue, 
a  hundredfold  more  impressive  than  anything  the  tape  measure  or  the 
weighing  chair  can  ever  reveal.”  Mr.  Maclaren  claims  fojr  his  system 
that,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  a  man’s  health  at  the 
time  he  begins  his  work,  be  he  weak  or  strong,  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium  can  be  regulated  to  his  power.  Those  exercises  enable 
the  weak  man  to  begin  without  danger,  without  disappointment, 
without  risk  of  failure,  affording  him  a  fair  starting-point,  from 
which  he  can  daily  add  to  his  little  store  of  strength  ;  while  to  the 


powerful  man  they  give  the  opportunity  of  testing  his  strength,  of' 
sustaining  it,  of  preserving  it  intact,  serviceable  and  disposable  for 
all  exigencies.  Surely,  if  this  account  of  the  value  of  gymnastics  be 
only  true  in  part,  we  shall  all  of  us  do  what  we  can  to  aid  and 
countenance  the  proposal  of  Lord  Elcho — even  if  we  can  do  nothing 
more  than  throw  a  copper  to  the  little  dirty  boys  who  run  along 
and  tumble  beside  the  omnibuses. 


COUNTRY  COUSINS  IN  LONDON, 

OT  the  least  curious  among  the  sights  of  London  at  this 
moment  is  that  which  our  country  friends  make  up  among 
themselves  for  the  special  entertainment  of  those  who  are  obliged 
to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  the  metropolis.  We 
have  at  present  among  us  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  of 
consequence  in  their  own  districts,  but  who  are  nothing  to  any¬ 
one  here,  and  who  with  difficulty  realise  the  fact  that  they  are 
actually  free  for  a  time  from  the  unwearying  espionage  and  inces¬ 
sant  tattle  of  their  neighbours.  No  doubt  there  are  some  local 
busybodies  among  this  class  who  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  their 
fame  has  not  extended  to  the  capital,  and  who  feel  a  little  morti¬ 
fied  at  the  unceremonious  way  in  which  they  are  jostled  as  they 
pass  through  the  streets,  and  at  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  a 
day’s  walk  not  a  single  hat  has  been  touched  to  them.  People  do 
not  think  very  much  of  a  town  councilman  here,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  street  boys  would  be  overawed  by  the  dignity 
of  even  a  mayor.  The  self-importance  of  opinionated  men  is 
soon  taken  down  in  London.  They  perceive  what  very  small 
units  they  are  in  a  great  mass,  and  they  begin  to  understand  that 
the  world  would  make  a  shift  to  go  on  without  them,  even  if  they 
fell  out  of  their  places  altogether.  The  first  visit  of  a  thorough 
“  provincial  ”  to  the  capital  is  usually  a  memorable  epoch  in  his 
existence.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  disillusion  to  go  through.  He 
discovers  that  the  chief  interest  of  mankind  is  not  centred  in  his 
native  place — that,  however  great  may  be  his  own  sphere,  or  the 
importance  of  his  occupation,  there  are  thousands  on  every  hand 
who  distance  him  immeasurably  —  and  that  unless  he  has  proper 
credentials  he  may  live  here  a  very  long  time  without  meeting 
with  anyone  particularly  desirous  of  making  his  acquaintance. 
There  are  of  course  some  to  whom  there  is  nothing  painful  in  this 
lesson,  although  they  perhaps  do  not  in  every  instance  turn  their 
immunity  from  observation  and  criticism  to  the  best  possible  ac¬ 
count.  The  cafes  of  the  West  End,  and  the  really  vicious  places 
of  resort,  are  supported  and  kept  up  not  so  much  by  natives  as 
by  country  people  and  foreigners.  The  regular  Londoner  does  not 
feel  any  necessity  to  run  about  at  all  hours  of  the  night  in  search 
of  excitement.  The  prowlers  and  marauders  are  composed  of 
strangers  who  are  determined  to  see  everything  they  can,  good 
and  bad.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  they  originate  the 
very  evils  which  they  afterwards  denounce  so  warmly  as  scandals 
to  the  entire  kingdom. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  our  visitors  are  now  enjoying 
themselves  exceedingly,  after  their  peculiar  fashion.  To  be  able 
to  say  they  have  been  “  all  over  ”  our  great  public  buildings  and 
national  collections,  is  one  great  object  they  have  in  view.  They 
chase  each  other  rapidly  through  the  British  Museum,  stop  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  Egyptian  mummies  (which  they  are  apt 
to  regard  as  another  of  our  London  impositions),  and  seem  a  (rood 
deal  relieved  when  they  find  that  they  have  traversed  every 
gallery,,  and  given  a  hasty  glance  at  each  collection.  They  then 
ost  oft'  to  some  other  show,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  state  of' 
ewilderment  in  which  the  indefatigable  explorers  find  themselves 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  After  a  week  or  two  spent  in  this  vacant 
restless  way,  they  probably  return  to  their  homes  condemnin°’ 
London  as  the  most  wearisome  place  they  were  ever  in  and 
declaring  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity  could  compel 
them  to  live  in  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  no  one  ever 
attempts  to  live  permanently  in  the  metropolis  on  the  sigkt-seeino- 
principle..  The  strange  stones  they  tell  to  their  country  friends  of  a 
London  life  are  founded  on  an  entirely  mistaken  apprehension  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  been.  Our  working  men,  for 
instance,  never  visit  any  of  our  public  institutions,  unfess  it  be  at 
Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  and  they  seldom  think  of  going  to  any 
place  of  amusement  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  month,  ft  would 
fare  badly  with  managers  of  theatres  and  of  music  halls  if  they 
depended  absolutely  upon  the  visits  of  Londoners.  They  know  as 
well  as  most  men  tliat  country  cousins  cannot  make  themselves  at 
home  in  London.  They  return  to  their  lodgings  at  cock-crow,  and 
go  out  again  before  the  milkmen  have  finished  their  rounds.  Even 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  visited  the  theatre,  and  made  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principal  public  amusements.  The  polite  manners 
of  the  old  Worcestershire  baronet  are,  however,  no  longer  in  vo<me 
among  provincials.  Sir  Roger,  indeed,  carried  urbanity  a  little 
too  far  for  his  personal  convenience — as  when  he  saluted  some 
folks  on  the  river,  and  was  called  “a  queer  old  put”  for  his 
pains,  and  was  treated,  as  Addison  says,  with  a  “great  deal  of 
Thames  ribaldry.”  There  is  no  danger  now  of  country  people 
receiving  similar  indignities  on  account  of  their  civility.  They 
have  a  rugged  method  of  getting  in  the  way,  and  elbowing  people 
out  of  theirs.  They  seem  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  those 
whom  they  take  for  “  Cockneys — ”  that  is,  every  one  who  has  not 
a  fixed  residence  out  of  London ;  and  those  whom  they  do  not 
suspect  as  rogues,  and  pickpockets,  they  are  apt  to  consider  weak 
in  intellect..  Their  excessive  suspiciousness  is  no  doubt  often  a 
source  of  discomfort  to  them,  and  it  prevents  their  getting  much 
information  that  would  prove  useful.  But  the  first  thouriit  of 
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the  rustic  is  to  beware  of  thieves,  and  after  the  many  thrilling; 
narratives  he  has  read  of  garotters  and  daylight  robbers,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  view  with  distrust  everyone 
whom  he  meets. 

Those  who  have  any  curiosity  to  see  our  visitors  depressed, 
melancholy,  and  utterly  embarrassed,  should  choose  a  wet  day  for 
a  visit  to  Kensington.  The  daily  papers  profess  to  see  great  cause 
of  hopefulness  in  the  fact  that  on  a  rainy  day  the  Exhibition  is 
crowded.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  people  nock  to  Kensington  then 
because  they”  cannot  make  their  usual  voyages  of  discovery.  Once 
inside  the  Exhibition  they  think  they  will  be  at  least  out  of  the 
rain,  but  they  find  that  this  calculation  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
extent  of  shelter  they  obtain  depends  very  much  on  what  part  of 
the  building  they  happen  to  be  in.  The  appointments  round  the 
Minton  fountain  are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  ordinary  on  such 
a  day,  and  in  the  jam  of  people  friends  search  vainly  for  each 
other.  The  strange  varieties  of  costumes  which  the  thorough 
rustics  have  brought  up  with  them  seem  improved,  if  anything,  by 
a  good  soaking,  and  they  are  certainly  made  easier  for  the  wearers. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  kind-hearted  man  to  observe  the  lower  ranks 
of  his  country  cousins  without  wishing  to  release  them  from  the 
unwonted  thraldom  of  collars  and  black  coats.  Under  such  a 
bondage  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  grace  or  ele¬ 
gance  in  their  movements.  How  much  more  they  would  enjoy 
the  Exhibition  and  the  other  sights  of  London  if  they  were  to  have 
the  courage  to  go  about  in  their  every-day  clothes !  Their  superior 
raiment  is  a  very  proper  thing  for  Sundays,  and  no  doubt  sets  off  their 
figures  admirably  and  looks  exceedingly  well  —  in  the  country.  But 
the  tall  shirt  collars,  the  gorgeous  necktie  or  stock,  and  the  un¬ 
couth  coat,  are  sadly  in  the  way  when  they  want  the  free  use  of 
their  limbs.  If  their  only  object  in  wearing  them  be  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  “  Cockneys,”  they  might  as  well  have 
left  them  at  home.  It  is  just  because  they  do  not  understand  that 
no  one  cares  how  they  dress  that  they  put  themselves  to  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  are  probably  extravagant  in  their  transactions  with  the 
tailor.  A  shower  of  rain  is  so  far  a  friend  to  them  that  it  tempo¬ 
rarily  demolishes  the  shirt  collar  within  which  they  are  securely 
fastened.  When  our  visitor  is  thus  partially  relieved  and  put  in  a  fit 
state  to  look  about  him,  many  surprises  await  him.  lie  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  to  recognise  the  names  of  eminent  firms  on  shabby-looking 
edifices,  law  courts  not  much  larger  than  a  country  magistrate’s 
office,  banks  hardly  so  imposing  in  appearance  as  his  own  town- 
hall,  and  public  buildings  with  exteriors  so  mean  that  he  would 
have  passed  them  by  unnoticed.  Should  he  inquire  where  the 
Rothschilds  carry  on  their  business,  he  will  be  directed  to  some 
obscure  recess  in  a  City  labyrinth,  and  he  would  find  some  of  the 
wealthiest  of  our  commercial  men  hidden  away  in  offices  which  a 
local  attorney  would  think  wholly  unworthy  his  position.  Many 
streets  familiar  to  him  by  name  he  would  discover  to  be  narrow  and 
incommodious,  and  ho  would  see  that  the  notoriously  low 
thoroughfares  are  much  more  disreputable  than  he  could  have  had 
any  previous  idea  of.  The  first  day’s  experience  of  London  disap¬ 
points  nearly  everyone  who  wanders  about  without  some  judicious 
friend  to  act  as  pilot.  Crowded  as  the  metropolis  now  is,  almost 
every  street  seems  too  narrow  for  the  traffic,  and  there  is  every 
excuse  for  the  visitor  who  cannot  account  for  the  incongruity  be¬ 
tween  the  apparent  external  poverty  of  many  parts  of  London  and 
its  vast  internal  resources. 

That  the  great  majority  of  provincial  people  will  leave  London 
with  very  vague  and  inadequate  notions  of  its  extent,  its  wealth, 
and  its  population,  is  unavoidable.  They  nearly  all  flock  to  the 
West  End,  and  the  vast  regions  on  “the  other  side  of  the  water” 
are  well-nigh  unknown  to  them.  They  have  as  little  knowledge  of 
the  East  and  of  the  North,  and,  notwithstanding  the  help  they  get 
from  maps  and  guide-books,  their  topographical  information  is  so 
confused  as  to  be  perfectly  worthless.  Although  the  country  is 
better  than  the  town,  our  visitors  rather  pride  themselves  on  their 
familiarity  with  our  “landmarks  ;  ”  and  they  are  rather  given  to 
point  out  Apsley  House  to  their  friends  as  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
while  a  few  have  wandered  over  to  Bedlam  under  the  impression 
,that  they  were  going  to  St.  Paul’s.  Still,  there  must  be  very 
many  who  have  seen  what  they  have  seen  intelligently,  and  who 
will  for  the  future  feel  something  like  a  personal  interest  in  the 
events  which  take  place  here.  They  will  be  able  to  form  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  schemes 
for  the  Thames  Embankment — that  which  consults  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  public,  and  that  which  aims  at  the  comfort  of  the 
Crown  lessees.  It  is  desirable  for  many  reasons  that  “  provincials,” 
to  use  the  common  term,  should  know  what  London  really  is 
like.  This  year’  they  will  have  seen  it  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances — we  do  not  ahvays  wear  so  festive  an  appearance,  nor  can 
we  at  all  times  offer  so  many  attractions  to  the  stranger.  But  in 
quieter  seasons  there  is  less  crowding,  imposition,  and  extortion  to 
mar  the  comfort  of  those  who  come  to  see  us.  Nothing  expands 
the  circumscribed  ideas  engendered  by  life  in  a  small  country 
town  so  much  as  a  visit  to  London,  and  many  of  our  unsophisti¬ 
cated  guests  are  now'  returning  to  their  homes  considerably  wiser 
on  many  points  than  when  they  started. 


THE  SCULPTURE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

NYONE  wTho  takes  the  trouble  to  watch  may  see  that  very 
few  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  trouble  themselves  about  the 
sculpture.  The  shrine  in  which  Gibson’s  “Venus”  is  placed 
does,  indeed,  attract  some  degree  of  attention,  partly  because  it  is 


j  so  very  conspicuous,  and  partly  because  the  “Venus”  is  tinted,  and 
the  question  whether  statues  look  well  when  coloured  is  sufficiently 
superficial  to  afford  a  convenient  subject  of  conversation.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  sculpture  is  not  looked  at.  This  arises  from  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  a  taste  for  sculpture  is  in  most  instances 
an  acquired  taste.  The  beauty  of  form  has  little  pleasure  for  the 
uneducated  eye,  and  there  is  nothing  in  statues  of  the  charm 
which  bright  colour  and  the  telling  of  a  familiar  story  offer  to  the 
loungers  in'  picture  galleries.  Then,  again,  the  sculpture  in  the 
Exhibition  is  not  first-rate.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  is 
admirable,  but  there  are  few  works  to  which  the  spectator  can  be 
guided  as  among  the  highest  triumphs  of  the  art.  There  is  not 
enough  celebrity  attached  to  the  statues  to  incite  people  to  over¬ 
come  their  natural  disinclination  to  trouble  themselves  with 
looking  at  marble.  But  perhaps  an  almost  accidental  reason  is  as 
powerful  as  any.  It  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  find  out  where  any 
statue  is  which  the  visitor  wishes  to  see  —  the  sculpture  is  so  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  building,  and  the  works  of  the  same  master  are 
often  so  far  apart  —  that  the  spectator  gets  disheartened,  and  when 
he  has  seen  the  tinted  “Venus”  and  the  sculpture  in  the  Roman 
Court,  and  one  or  two  of  the  figures  in  the  English  Gallery,  he 
thinks  that  he  has  had  about  enough  of  it.  And  yet  the  sculpture  is 
wrcll  worth  studying,  and  affords  means  of  examining  seriously 
what  it  is  that  sculptors  try  to  do,  and  what  is  their  success.  We 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  useless  to  those  who  may  wish  to  use  the 
Exhibition  for  this  purpose,  if  we  give  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch 
of  the  chief  branches  of  the  sculptor’s  art,  point  out  two  or  three 
of  the  specimens  exhibited  which  will  best  illustrate  each  branch, 
and  state  precisely  where  in  the  building  these  specimens  are  to  be 
found.  If  anyone  patiently  examines  these  specimens,  he  will  have 
gained  something  from  the  sculpture  at  the  Exhibition  which  will 
abide  permanently  with  him.  He  will  not,  indeed,  have  done 
justice  to  the  different  schools  of  sculpture,  or  to  different  sculptors. 
He  will  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  art.  But  unless  people 
are  permitted  to  profit  by  the  scidpture  exhibited  who  are  not 
prepared  to  settle  the  claims  of  rivals,  or  to  trace  the  progress  or 
decline  of  schools,  the  statues  must  evidently,  for  all  but  one  or 
two  in  ten  thousand,  be  a  mere  piece  of  lively  decoration. 

The  aim  of  the  sculptor  is  to  exhibit  the  human  form.  It  is 
true  that  the  exhibition  of  the  form  of  lower  animals  is  also 
within  the  province  of  sculpture,  but  in  so  small  a  degree  that  we 
may  for  all  practical  purposes  limit  the  range  of  sculpture  to  man. 
The  beauty  of  the  human  frame,  its  make,  and  powers  and  force, 
and  surface  and  parts  —  this  is  what  the  sculptor  has  to  represent 
in  a  durable  material,  and  that  material  is  in  most  cases  marble, 
though  sometimes  it  is  bronze.  The  body  may  be  taken  as  it  is, 
without  drapery.  The  naked  human  figure  may  be  the  subject  of 
representation,  and  the  sculptor  may  try  to  exhibit  the  wonders  of 
its  symmetry,  its  strength,  and  its  grace ;  and  the  naked  figure  may 
be  that  of  a  man  or  that  of  a  woman.  Secondly,  the  figure  may 
be  draped  wholly  or  partially,  and  then  the  sculptor  has  to  show 
how  the  folds  of  drapery  fall,  and  how  they  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  figure  they  clothe.  Thirdly,  two  or  more  figures  may 
be  placed  together  in  a  group,  and  then  there  may  be  something  of 
a  story  to  be  told,  or  an  incident  to  be  represented.  Fourthly, 
there  may  be  some  degree  of  sentiment  added  to  the  form,  and  the 
sentiment  most  naturally  and  conveniently  made  attendant  on 
sculpture  is  that  which  attaches  to  the  representation  of  childhood. 
The  representation  in  sculpture  of  children  is  not  so  much  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  undeveloped  human  figure  as  that  of  figures 
necessarily  awakening  a  particular  kind  of  feeling  in  the  spectator. 
Lastly,  sculpture  may  represent  the  actual  faces  and  figures  of  par¬ 
ticular  individuals,  and  aim  at  handing  down  to  posterity  a  like¬ 
ness  of  the  great  or  beloved  dead,  in  a  form  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  endure. 

The  representation  of  the  naked  human  form  is  the  basis  of 
sculpture.  Everything  else  is  an  addition,  an  accessory,  or  a  com¬ 
bination.  This  is  the  real  beginning  and  end  of  the  sculptor.  He 
must  understand  how  the  body  is  made,  and  how  it  really  looks  in 
different  attitudes.  It  is  because  he  knows  this  and  most  spectators 
do  not,  that  sculpture  is  not  popular.  We  know  nothing  of  naked 
human  bodies,  and  if  we  want  to  know  anything  we  must  learn. 
A  sense  of  beauty  and  proportion  does  indeed  make  itself  felt  when 
we  see  very  good  statuary,  even  for  the  first  time.  But  this  sense 
is  very  vague,  and  in  order  to  appreciate  the  representation  of  the 
naked  figure  we  must  study  it.  But  very  few  of  us  can  study  it 
or  wish  to  study  it  in  the  living  model.  We  must  take  our  know¬ 
ledge  second-hand,  as  the  lady-doctors  will  have  to  take  a  large 
part  of  their  medical  knowledge.  That  is,  we  must  study  a  great 
many  good  statues,  and  then  by  comparing  one  with  another,  we 
shall  see  what  is  the  general  figure  the  sculptors  have  tried  to  re¬ 
present.  But  a  sculptor,  if  his  statue  is  to  have  the  air  of  being 
something  more  than  a  bare  study,  must  place  it  in  some  attitude, 
or  invest  it  with  some  character  which  gives  it  speciality  and 
individuality.  The  Greeks  carried  the  representation  of 
the  naked  human  figure  farther  towards  perfection  than 
it  has  ever  been  carried,  and  as  they  represented  their  gods  in 
the  shape  of  men  with  perfect  figures,  the  Greek  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  have  been  accepted  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  giving 
the  requisite  speciality  and  individuality  to  representations  of  the 
naked  human  figure  in  modern  times.  This  has  come  partly  from 
sculpture  having  been  in  later  ages  to  a  great  degree  a  conscious 
revival  of  the  antique ;  but  it  also  arises  from  a  very  natural  de 
ference  to  the  feelings  of  modern  life.  A  sculptor  who  wishes  to 
represent  the  naked  figure,  and  to  give  it  some  sort  of  individuality, 
can  scarcely  associate  it  with  any  model  of  the  modern  world.  He 
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does  not  call  it  Mr.  A,  or  Miss  B,  but  Mars  or  Venus.  The  best 
statue  for  examining  the  representation  of  the  naked  male 
figure,  individualized  by  accepting  the  traditionary  emblems  of 
a  Greek  god,  is  the  “Mercury”  of  Thorvaldsen,  which  is  placed 
in  the  nave,  rather  beyond  the  middle,  on  the  right  ns  the 
visitor  goes  away  from  the  clock.  As  the  spectator  watches  this 
beautiful  figure,  he  will  see  more  and  more  to  admire  in  the  turn 
and  set  of  the  head,  the  look  of  youthful  grace  spread*  over  all  the 
limbs,  and  the  unaffected  but  difficult  position  in  which  the  sitting 
is  contrasted  with  the  standing  leg.  This  “  Mercury  ”  gives  him  the 
male  figure  in  repose.  If  he  wishes  to  see  it  all  animation,  move¬ 
ment,  and  life,  let  him  look  at  Lequesne’s  “Faun,”  a  bronze  statue 
immediately  on  his  left  as  he  enters  the  French  Gallery  from  the 
English.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  exhibition  of  anatomical 
correctness,  of  the  rendering  of  muscles  and  nerves  under  great 
pressure  and  excitement,  which  is  not  quite  so  attractive,  but  is  a 
true  and  a  very  difficult  branch  of  sculptorial  excellence  ;  and  no 
notion  of  what  sculpture  can  do  can  be  gained  without  examining 
it.  We  think  the  most  instructive  specimen  is  Perotti’s  “  American 
bitten  by  the  serpent,”  which  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
tinted  “Venus”  as  the  visitor  walks  from  the  nave  to  the  galleries. 
This  statue  seems  to  us  very  unequal.  The  head  is  painful  and 
artificial,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  unfinished,  but  the  body 
from  the  thigh  to  the  neck  is  a  wonderful  representation  of  the 
agony  and  muscular  contortion  of  a  painful  and  sudden  death. 

As  every  one  takes  a  passing  look  and  flings  a  passing  criticism 
at  the  tinted  “  Venus,”  it  is  needless  to  point  it  out  as  a  type  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  naked  female  figure.  Whether  it  is  allowable  or 
advisable  to  paint  statues  may  be  left  to  be  discussed  by  those  who 
cannot  settle  the  matter  by  simply  looking  at  the  head  and  hair  of 
the  “Venus,”  and  who  have  never  read  the  numerous  reasons  which 
the  bulk  of  sculptors  hold  to  justify  them  in  keeping  to  the  pure 
marble.  But  putting  aside  the  tinting,  this  “Venus”  has  some  grace, 
a  great  deal  of  force,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  piquancy  of  form. 
It  is  not  more  than  a  second-rate  statue,  but  it  is  a  second-rate 
statue  by  a  very  considerable  master,  -who  knows  the  make  of  the 
figure  he  has  to  treat.  The  spectator  will  find  that  the  most 
favourable  position  for  seeing  it  is  on  the  side.  A  model  of  a 
much  purer  and  more  graceful  type,  but  with  less,  perhaps,  of  force, 
is  Wyatt’s  “  Girl  Bathing,”  the  first  figure  on  the  left  as  the  visitor 
enters  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  French 
pictures.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  sweeter,  or  a  more  modest, 
charming  representation  of  what  fancy  imagines  the  living  figure. 
We  scarcely  know  whether  the  spectator  will  be  repaid  or  not  by 
adding  to  his  list  Power’s  “  California,”  which  is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  nave  as  Thorwaldsen’s  “  Mercury,”  but  nearer  the  clock.  The 
lower  part  of  the  body  appears  to  us  feeble  and  conventional,  but 
the  neck  and  head  are  noticeably  elegant  and  well  turned,  and  the 
head  itself  is  a  successful  attempt  to  put  a  head  that  is  not  Greek 
on  the  statue  of  a  naked  female. 

Drapery  enables  the  sculptor  to  exhibit  a  very  different  kind  of 
person.  Anyone  may  be  represented  draped.  If  a  draped  statue  is 
regarded  merely  as  such,  and  without  reference  to  portraiture,  the 
chief  skill  of  the  sculptor  depends  in  representing  the  drapery  itself, 
and  still  more  the  figure  under  the  drapery.  It  is  possible  to  throw 
quite  as  much  force,  life,  and  individuality  into  the  draped 
as  into  the  naked  figure,  and  the  drapery,  if  skilfully  treated, 
at  once  allows  a  different  class  of  subjects  to  be  treated,  and  gives 
the  sculptor  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  well  he  can  dispose 
of  the  covering.  We  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  better 
specimens  of  single  figures  draped  than  those  of  Story  in  the 
Roman  Court.  As  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  displayed  in  a 
place  of  so  much  popular  resort,  few  visitors  have  failed  to”  bestow 
a  moment  on  the  “Sibyl”  and  the  “Cleopatra.”  Taken  altogether 
we  prefer  the  “  Sibyl.”  Few  statues  have  more  nobility  of  look, 
originality  of  conception,  and  marked  meaning  in  the  whole 
bearing,  attitude,  and  position  of  the  figure.  But  as  a  specimen 
of  the  treatment  of  the  figure  under  drapery,  the  “  Cleopatra”  is, 
perhaps,  preferable.  There  is  one  characteristic  in  the  statue  which 
immediately  arrests  the  eye,  and  which  remains  its  great  merit 
however  long  we  examine  it.  The  figure  sits  with  the  most 
admirable  ease  and  truth  of  position.  Exactly  as  a  woman 
dressed  in  a  thin  loose  robe  would  sit  if  she  were  meditating  and 
abandoned  to  thought,  and  herself  of  a  type  large  and  a  little 
coarse,  but  still  symmetrical,  so  does  this  Cleopatra  sit.  Her 
body  is  expressed  through  her  drapery,  so  that  its  whole  form  is 
indicated,  and  yet  the  drapery  is  abundant  and  flowing,  and  falls 
in  natural  easy  curves  from  her  figure  to  the  ground. 

When  once  figures  are  combined  into  groups,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  subjects  that  may  be  taken,  of  stories  that  may  be 
represented,  and  of  the  sources  of  interest  to  which  an  appeal  may 
be  made.  That  is,  there  is  no  limit  within  the  range  of  sculpture, 
for  sculpture  can  only  represent  what  can  be  represented 
by  combinations  of  figures.  The  very  simplest  kind  of  group 
is  to  put  two  figures  together,  and  to  combine  the  effects  of  their 
attitudes  as  relating  one  to  the  other.  The  most  perfect  specimen 
of  this  simple  kind  of  combination  is  the  “  Mercury  and  Pandora  ”  of 
Flaxman,  on  the  wall  between  the  two  staircases  leading  to  the 
Picture  Galleries.  Mercury  is  flying  through  the  air  supporting 
Pandora  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  look  of  motion  given  to  the 
figure  of  Mercury,  the  mode  in  which  he  is  supported  in  the  air 
without  effort,  the  graceful  line  of  his  figure,  and  the  skilfully 
arranged  position  of  Pandora,  sitting  as  it  were  in  his  arms 
without  pressure,  all  come  home  to  the  spectator’s  eye  the  more 
he  looks.  A  group  becomes  more  complicated  when  two  or  three 
figures  are  placed  together,  who  are  all  bound  to  each  other  by 


a  family  tie,  or  a  common  share  in  history  or  mythology.  The 
visitor  will  find  an  excellent  group  of  this  kind  in  Cavelier  s 
“  Cornelia,”  with  her  two  sons.  The  noble  look  and  dignity  of  the 
celebrated  Roman  matron,  the  contrast  between  the  two  sons, 
the  firm,  set,  resolute  bearing  of  the  elder,  and  the  childish 
abandonment  of  the  younger,  make  up  a  group  that  is  a  source  of  real 
and  lively  pleasure.  It  is  one  of  tho  first  pieces  of  statuary  in  the 
approach  to  the  nave  on  the  left-hand  side  as  the  visitor  starts  from 
the  clock.  A  much  more  complicated  group,  but  one  that  tells  a 
difficult  story  with  truth  and  loveliness,  is  a  group  in  the  centre, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  building,  in  which  Ressel  has  repre¬ 
sented  a  man,  a  woman,  and  their  child  escaping  to  a  high  rock 
from  the  advancing  deluge.  The  woman  clings  to  the  man,  who 
raises  her  up  by  her  garments,  the  child  clings  to  the  woman  and 

gasps  her  dres3  in  front.  Evidently  such  a  subject  gives  room 
r  tho  display  of  the  greatest  variety  of  attitude,  and  of  the 
management  of  drapery.  The  spectator  will  observe  with  interest 
how  elaborately  the  appearance  of  drapery,  held  as  a  support  to  a 
falling  figure,  has  been  given  by  the  great  Belgian  artist,  and  with 
what  skill  the  difficulty  is  overcome  of  rendering  the  outline  of  a 
female  figure,  herself  supported,  and  yet  in  turn  the  last  support  of 
a  falling  child. 

The  specimens  of  sculpture  as  it  deals  with  children  may  be 
very  comfortably  and  conveniently  studied,  for  the  best  aro  all 
close  together  in  the  English  Picture  Gallery.  The  “  Cupid  ”  of 
Bohnes  is,  we  think,  the  most  perfect.  It  is  all  that  the  grace  and 
pretty  symmetry  of  a  laughing,  curly-headed,  noble-looking  boy 
can  be.  The  rendering  of  the  smooth,  round,  childish  limbs,  the 
pose  of  the  figure,  and  the  indescribable  poetry  that  is  thrown  over 
the  whole,  cannot  fail  to  impress  even  a  hasty  passer-by.  There  is 
also  as  much  to  study  with  profit,  though  less  to  look  at  with 
pleasure,  in  Woolner’s  “  Constance  and  Arthur.”  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  the  extreme  of  careful  truth  in  sculpture.  The 
girl’s  nightgown  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy  in  stone.  Every 
fold  is  represented,  not  with  the  general  effect  of  folds,  but  with  a 

frecision,  a  variety,  and  an  intricacy  that  are  really  wonderful, 
t  is  Pre-Raffaelitism  in  sculpture,  and  has  the  merits  and 
faults  of  that  school.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  repre¬ 
senting  to  the  last  detail  so  important  an  accessory  as 
the  dress  of  the  principal  figure.  It  has  the  defect  of 
making  the  spectator  remark  that  this  really  is  something  like  a 
nightgown.  His  attention,  that  is,  is  diverted  from  the  whole  to 
a  part,  from  the  principal  to  the  accessory,  from  the  thought  to 
the  workmanship  of  the  artist.  The  sense  of  the  artificial  thus 
produced  is  increased  by  the  other  child  being  naked.  The  exi¬ 
gencies  of  art  aro  obtruded  on  us  when  of  two  children  one  is 
devoted  to  exhibiting  the  naked  figure,  and  the  other  to  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  folds  of  a  nightgown.  With  this  drawback  the  group  itself 
is  masterly,  and  the  attitude  of  the  children,  the  face  of  the  girl, 
the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  the  mode  in  which  she  expresses 
her  anxiety  to  protect  and  caress  her  brother,  are  all  in  their  way 
excellent.  Enthusiasts  have,  we  believe,  professed  to  recognise  in 
the  face  of  the  children  the  fact,  otherwise  known,  that  the 
originals  were  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  enthusiastic  friends  of  artists 
will  see  anything.  As  it  is  so  near,  we  must  recommend  the 
visitor  to  take  some  notice  of  MissHosmer’s  “  Puck,”  which  is  on  a 
lower  level  of  art,  but  is  graceful  in  its  way,  and  has  an  originality 
in  the  design  which  stamps  it  with  a  value  of  its  own. 

The  famous  letters  in  which  the  correspondent  contributor  of  the 
Times  raised  a  laugh  against  “Damon  and  Phidias,”  and  perverted 
their  biography,  in  order  to  amuse  the  town,  had  their  chief  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  lavish  praise  with  which  Damon  spoke  of  the 
sculpture-portraits  of  Phidias.  We  need  not  go  so  far  in  the 
extacies  of  friendly  criticism,  but  we  think  that,  so  far  as  the  basis 
of  his  criticism  went,  Damon  was  quite  right.  There  are  no  busts 
of  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  which  can,  we  think,  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  busts  of  Mr.  Woolner.  He  has  not  here  shown  any 
specimen  of  the  full  figure,  or  of  the  still  more  difficult  line 
of  equestrian  statues,  of  which  Foley’s  Lord  Hardinge  is  so 
admirable  an  example.  He  has  simply  given  us  busts;  but 
then  these  busts  are  full  of  twice  as  much  meaning,  and 
life,  and  truth,  as  the  busts  of  ordinary  sculptors.  Perhaps 
Behnes’  “Clarkson,”  which  the  visitor  will  find  on  tho  left 
staircase  as  he  goes  up  to  the  picture  galleries,  is  the  best  bust 
of  any  other  sculptor.  It  is  a  very  lifelike  head,  full  of  swoctness 
and  nobleness,  and  with  a  general  look  that  seems  to  mark  the 
man.  But  Woolner’s  busts  stand  by  themselves  for  the  mode  in 
which  they  give  the  human  face,  when  the  face  is  that  of  a  man 
of  high  intellect  or  of  forcible  character.  The  two  busts  of  Mr. 
Maurice  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  also  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
pictures,  are  as  speaking  likenesses,  as  plainly  marked  with  the 
thought  and  the  genius  of  the  originals,  as  marble  can  be  expected 
to  produce.  The  Poet  Laureate  is  perhaps  slightly  idealized.  It 
is  the  man  as  he  may  be  seen,  not  as  he  is  sure  to  be  seen.  But  the 
bust  of  Mr.  Maurice  strikes  us  as  being  quite  as  much  like  Mr.  'Mau¬ 
rice  as  he  is  himself.  It  is  the  man  in  stone.  Nor  is  it  only  because 
the  originals  are  remarkable  men  with  strongly  marked  heads  and 
faces,  that  their  busts  stand  out.  On  the  same  row,  and  not  far 
from  them,  is  the  bust  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  by  Theed.  It  is  a 
good  likeness  when. seen  near,  though  it  looks  rather  too  smoothed 
oft.  But  if  the  visitor  will  mount  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and 
thence  look  back  at  the  busts  from  a  little  distance,  he  will  see 
that  riie  face  of  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Tennyson  look  as  clear  and 
strong  as  ever,  while  the  features  of  Sir  'John  Lawrence  have 
melted  away  in  the  distance  into  nothingness;  and  yet  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  in  real  life,  has  features  quite  as  strongly  marked  as 
either  of  the  others.  It  is  the  sculptor  and  not  the  original  that 
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causes  the  difference.  Mr.  Woolner  has  not  yet  gone  beyond  one 
type  of  man,  and  he  has  not  shown  any  specimens  of  the  female 
face ;  hut  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  we  think  Damon  was  not  very 
much  in  the  wrong  in  what  he  said  about  him. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINCE  DOLGOROUKOW  ON  RUSSIAN  REFORM.* 

RINCE  PIERRE  DOLGOROUKOW  continues  in  his  self- 
imposed  exile,  and  he  has  now  made  a  second  attack  on  the 
tyrannical  system  which  oppresses  his  country.  There  may  have 
been  much  that  was  exaggerated  in  the  details  given  by  M. 
Dolgoroukow  in  his  former  book,  and  Res  Reformes  en  Russie 
is  none  the  less  instructive  for  the  absence  of  such  details. 
The  general  impression  he  seeks  to  convey  in  both  books  is,  no 
doubt,  correct  enough.  The  Russian  political  system  is  radically 
bad  ;  it  is  throughout  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  des¬ 
potism;  and  M.  Dolgoroukow  does  not  use  an  unfair  metaphor 
when  he  repeatedly  calls  Russian  society  1  une  pyramide  de  ser¬ 
fage.’  For  nearly  three  centuries  the  present  system  has  been 
undermining  the  self-respect  of  every  class  of  the  people.  It 
is  natural  to  ask  why,  after  such  prolonged  acquiescence  in 
despotism,  the  Russian  people  should  now  be  showing  a  temper 
which  refuses  any  longer  to  tolerate  it.  The  example  of  other 
nations  may  have  done  much,  but  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  last  thirty-five  years  have  done  more,  to  produce  such  a 
temper.  The  despotism  of  Nicholas  was  too  stern  for  his  own 
purposes.  His  reign  commenced  in  the  shock  of  an  insurrection 
which  almost  overturned  his  throne,  and  he  never  forgot  the  peril 
through  which  he  had  passed.  Accordingly,  throughout  his  reign 
the  secret  police  exercised  a  ceaseless  vigilance ;  the  oppression  of 
the  Government  was  fearfully  great,  and  its  cost  enormous.  Not  a 
whisper  of  remonstrance  was  tolerated.  There  was  not  even  a 
secret  press,  and  the  slightest  show  of  independent  action  was 
checked  by  the  severest  punishment.  The  students  in  the 
Universities  were  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  number ;  and  by 
complex  passport  regulations  Russian  subjects  were  kept  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  foreign  influences.  This  imprison¬ 
ment  of  a  people  had  lasted  through  the  lifetime  of  a  generation, 
when  Nicholas  died  just  it  was  demonstrated  that  his  system 
could  not  secure  even  military  and  diplomatic  triumphs.  The 
oppressors  were  themselves  weary  of  the  labour  of  oppression,  and 
chagrined  at  its  results.  The  peace  left  the  army  disorganized 
and  the  treasury  empty.  Some  change  was  necessary,  if  only  to 
give  the  Government  breathing  time ;  and  the  new  Czar  ac¬ 
cordingly  began  his  reign  with  concessions.  Licenses  to  publish 
journals  were  given  with  some  liberality,  and  though  the  rules 
of  the  censorship  were  not  altered,  they  were  gently  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  price  of  passports  was  reduced  from  z,ooofr. 
to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and  the  limitations  on  the  number 
of  students  at  the  Universities  were  removed.  This  suspension 
of  the  repressive  policy  of  Nicholas  naturally  encouraged  a  temper 
of  watchful  expectation.  So  great  was  the  change  from  the  dreary 
monotony  of  oppression  which  had  gone  by,  that  it  seemed  reason¬ 
able  to  hope  for  almost  anything ;  and  when  the  Government  made 
known  its  intention  to  emancipate  the  serfs,  the  Liberals  grew 
still  more  sanguine.  Several  newspapers  started  into  life,  and 
were  for  a  time  permitted  by  friendly  censors  to  criticise,  under  a 
thin  veil  of  allegory,  the  acts  of  ministers,  and  even  the  character 
of  institutions.  Fifty  thousand  Russians  visited  foreign  countries 
in  the  year  1856-7,  and  the  number  of  students  in  the  Universities 
increased  tenfold.  But  the  Liberals  were  soon  able  to  see  that 
they  had  been  too  sanguine.  No  more  reforms  were  announced  — 
the  courts  of  justice  continued  as  corrupt  and  the  bureaucracy  as 
uncontrolled  as  before.  The  financial  and  monetary  consequences  of 
the  Crimean  war  still  paralysed  trade.  And  when  the  Government 
announced  the  details  of  its  scheme  of  emancipation,  the  number  of 
the  discontented  classes  received  a  formidable  accession. 

M.  Dolgoroukow,  in  Res  Reformes  en  Russie,  enumerates  the 
discontented  classes,  and  the  causes  of  the  discontent  of  each. 
His  enumeration  includes  every  class  except  the  class  of  officials 
and  the  court  faction,  and  their  respective  causes  of  discontent 
are  no  doubt  ample.  But  the  root  of  the  discontent  lies  in  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  engendered  by  the  dark  oppression  of  Nicholas, 
and  developed  by  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  first  years  of 
Alexander.  It  is  true  that  in  1859-60  the  Government  became 
alarmed.  It  was  dismayed  by  the  boldness  of  the  criticisms  it  had 
encouraged,  provoked  by  the  ingratitude  with  which  its  excellent 
intentions  had  been  received,  and  perplexed  by  the  strange  rest¬ 
lessness  which  did  not  think  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  a  re¬ 
form  sufficiently  great  for  one  reign.  TheGovemmentthen  perceived 
the  blunder  it  had  made,  and  restored  the  strictness  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  appetite  had  been  created.  The 
journals  of  St.  Petersburg  no  longer  contained  indirect  attacks  on 
the  ministers,  or  timid  essays  on  political  questions.  But  the 
printing  presses  of  London,  Paris,  and  Leipsic  supplied  journals 
in  the  Russian  language  which  denounced  by  name  the  most 
exalted  functionaries,  narrated  their  acts  of  venality  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  boldly  discussed  the  institutions  of  Russia,  and,  secretly 

*  Des  Reformes  en  Russie,  suivi  (Tun  Aperfu  sur  ks  Etats  g&neraux  Russes 
au  XVR  et  au  XV ID  Siecle.  Par  le  Prince  Pierre  Dolgoroukow.  Bruxelles, 
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circulated  throughout  the  country,  kept  alive  the  hatred  against 
the  Government,  and  gave  a  definite  form  to  the  vague  desire  for 
change. 

But  the  partisans  of  despotism  committed  their  greatest  error 
on  the  day  when  they  allowed  Alexander  to  proclaim  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  serfs.  A  despotism  like  that  of  Russia,  if  it  is  to 
endure,  should  never  change.  When  Alexander  inaugurated  that 
prodigious  revolution,  he  showed  that  any  change  was  possible. 
And,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  partisan  of  despotism,  objections 
lay  against  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  which  did  not  lie  against 
any  other  possible  change.  The  state  of  things  which  had  existed 
in  Russia  for  two  centuries  was  based  upon  the  institution  of  serf¬ 
age.  Serfage  was  the  pledge  of  peace  between  the  Crown  and  the 
nobles.  M.  Dolgoroukow  shows  that  the  institution  of  serfage  was 
the  work  of  the  Czar  Boris  Godounow,  who  by  that  means  sought 
and  obtained  the  support  of  the  Russian  nobles.  Before  his  reign 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  been  free  to  choose  their  master,  and 
j  the  decree  that  every  peasant  should  become  the  bondsman  of  the 
;  noble  on  whose  land  he  might  be  found  on  an  appointed  day 
conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  less  wealthy  class  of  nobles. 
The  day  which  fixed  their  fate  has  ever  since  been  held  a  day  of 
mourning  among  the  Russian  serfs ;  but  it  also  ensured  the  humilia- 
1  tion  of  their  masters.  Ever  since,  the  nobles  have  been  morally 
bound  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  which  they  looked  for  the 
rotection  of  their  peculiar  institution.  A  compact  of  the  same 
ind  was  made  in  the  fifteenth  century  between  the  House  of 
Valois  and  the  French  nobility,  when  the  latter  waived  their  poli¬ 
tical  privileges  in  order  to  purchase  immunity  from  taxation. 
Accordingly,  in  both  countries,  so  long  as  the  compact  was  observed, 
the  crown  was  safe  from  an  alliance  between  the  natural  enemies 
of  its  prerogatives.  But  now  the  implied  bargain  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  Russian  nobles  at  once  look  round  for  new  allies.  Till 
lately,  the  nobles,  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  the  soil  and  of  its 
cultivators,  acquiesced  in  the  system  which  left  their  property, 
their  honour,  and  their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive.  But 
now  that  the  chains  are  struck  oft'  their  serfs,  they  begin  to  desire 
the  protection  of  law  for  themselves.  Foreseeing  that  they  must 
suffer  by  the  change  already  announced,  they  look  for  compensation 
to  further  changes.  Their  remaining  privileges  become  worthless 
or  burthensome  in  their  eyes.  Thousands  of  them  know  that, 
destitute  as  they  are  of  the  capital  necessary  for  the  employment 
of  hired  labour,  they  must  sell  their  estates ;  and  the  cherished 
right  of  their  class  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  land  at  once 
becomes  a  grievance,  excluding  from  the  market  those  who  might 
be  the  highest  bidders  for  their  estates.  Every  other  right,  if  it 
bears  no  worse  fruits,  must  exclude  them  from  the  sympathy  of 
their  countrymen,  which  now  in  their  weakness  they  require.  In 
this  way  the  cry  for  the  abolition  of  privileges  grows  louder  and 
louder,  and  despotism  has  to  number  among  its  enemies  nearly  the 
whole  class  of  nobles. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  Russia,  as  in  France,  the  same 
stroke  of  policy  which  purchased  the  support  of  the  nobles  con¬ 
firmed  the  dependence  upon  the  throne  of  the  lowest  class.  The 
sovereigns  of  Russia  at  least  shared  with  the  nobles  the  guilt  of 
the  institution  of  serfage.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  the  serfs  at  least,  they 
shared  none  of  the  discredit.  The  serfs  felt  only  the  hand  of  the 
immediate  oppressor;  in  the  more  remote  conspirator  they  re¬ 
cognised  only  a  protector.  Accordingly,  the  Czar  has  for  three 
centuries  been  the  father  and  friend  of  the  Russian  serfs,  clothed 
by  their  imaginations  with  almost  divine  attributes.  But  his 
first  really  paternal  act  has  been  sufficient  to  dispel  the  dream. 
That  the  Czar  should  give  them  freedom  was  simply  to  grant  the 
boon  in  looking  for  which  their  eyes  had  grown  weary.  That 
he  should  ask  them  to  pay  for  the  land  they  had  cultivated  as 
their  own,  was  a  monstrous  act,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
paternal  character.  Thus,  the  serfs  too  are  now  among  the  enemies 
of  the  Czar. 

Even  the  army,  the  last  resource  of  despotism,  has  been  polluted 
by  the  evil  spirit  evoked  by  the  rash  act  of  emancipation.  The 
discontent  in  its  ranks,  which  has  long  been  notorious  throughout 
Europe,  is  not  to  be  wholly  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  an  ex¬ 
hausted  treasury.  The  soldiers  of  a  great  army  always  sympathize 
with  the  people  from  whom  it  is  recruited,  except  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a  triumphant  leader 
has  temporary  possession  of  their  minds.  And  it  is  long  since 
a  Russian  army  was  able  to  boast  of  triumphs.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  to  prevent  their  minds  following  their  natural 
bias.  If  the  discontent  were  confined  to  a  particular  district,  no 
doubt  regiments  could  easily  be  induced  to  shoot  down  any 
number  of  the  dissaffected.  But  the  discontent  is  in  fact,  uni¬ 
versal.  Every  Russian  noble,  every  Russian  serf,  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  White  Sea,  and  from  Poland  to  Siberia,  is  more  or 
less  affected  by  it.  The  father  or  the  brother  of  every  private 
soldier  is  a  serf — the  father  or  the  brother  of  every  officer  is  a 
noble.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  Welicoruss  and  the  Kolohol 
find  readers  in  the  army,  if  seditious  papers  aro  circulated 
among  the  men,  if  there  are  rumours  of  mutiny,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  from  time  to  time  to  despatch  distinguished  officers  to 
inland  fortresses  or  to  the  wilds  of  Siberia  P 

If,  then,  we  add  to  the  students  at  the  Universities,  and  to 
the  men  who  are  reformers  from  observation  and  deliberate  convic¬ 
tion,  those  who  are  reformers  from  interest  or  passion — the  serfs, 
the  nobles,  the  army — we  shall  see  how  great  is  the  danger  of 
i  the  Russian  Government,  how  wide-spread  around  the  throne  of 
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Alexander  are  the  elements  out  of  which  revolutions  spring.  If  it 
had  but  unity  of  purpose,  the  Russian  nation  might  now  achieve 
the  most  beneficent  reforms;  and  there  are  some  points  as  to 
which  M.  Dolgoroukow  declares  that  all  except  the  members 
of  the  bureaucracy  are  unanimous.  Every  other  Russian  would 
gladly  see  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishments  and  class  privileges, 
and  the  establishment  of  publicity  in  judicial  procedure,  and  of 
perfect  freedom  of  trade.  But  here  agreement  ends.  Besides 
many  less  important  shades  of  opinion,  there  are  two  theories  of 
reform  against  which  M.  Dolgoroukow  protests.  The  first  of  these 
involves,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a  change  in  the  form  of  government 
as  in  measures.  Its  partisans  believe  that,  if  only  the  right  men 
were  in  the  light  places,  all  would  be  well.  They  declare  that 
the  right  men  to  whom  they  allude  would  introduce  practical 
reforms  under  which  Russia  would  soon  achieve  the  utmost  pros¬ 
perity;  and,  in  fact,  the  changes  they  contemplate  include  complete 
freedom  of  education  and  a  large  amoimt  of  civil  liberty.  But 
the^  affect  to  dread  the  license  which  the  liberty  of  the  press 
brings  with  it,  and  to  believe  that  their  country  has  not  passed  that 
early  stage  of  progress  in  which  everything  should  be  done  for, 
and  nothing  by,  the  people.  These  men  are,  in  fact,  the  ablest  and 
most  honourable  of  the  Russian  administrators.  They  are  disgusted 
with  the  narrowness  and  brutality  of  the  regime  of  Nicholas,  but 
have  perfect  confidence  in  the  system  of  which  they  are  parts, 
believing  it  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Russia. 
This  party,  then,  thinks  that  an  intelligent  despotism  will  cure  all 
the  maladies  of  the  empire,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  is 
said  to  be  its  leader. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  party  so  disgusted  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  past  that,  not  content  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
despotic  system,  they  would  abolish  along  with  it  the  dynasty 
that  has  governed  by  its  means.  They  remember  so  keenly  the 
oppression  of  the  Czars  that  they  have  no  care  for  the  great 
empire  created  by  their  exertions.  They  know  that  the  nobles 
bought,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  honour  and  independence,  the 
power  of  holding  in  bondage  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  they 
would  gladly  see  the  serfs  become  prosperous  yeomen  through  the 
distribution  among  them  of  the  estates  of  their  lords.  These 
men  build  their  plan  of  reform  on  the  history  of  the  past,  but 
then  the  history  of  the  internal  misery  of  their  country  has  made 
far  more  impression  on  their  minds  than  that  of  its  external 
glory.  When  M.  Dolgoroukow  looks  back  for  a  precedent  to 
guide  him  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  he  finds  it  in  the  16tli 
century,  in  the  States  General  of  the  Empire.  But  the  partisans 
of  more  radical  changes  can  find  nothing  admirable  in  the  history 
of  Russia  since  the  time  when  the  members  of  each  Slavic  tribe 
held  their  land  in  common,  and  elected  among  themselves  all  the 
officers  who  were  to  have  power  in  their  little  community.  The 
•establishment  of  the  grand  ducal  houses  by  the  sons  of  Ruric, 
the  partition  of  the  lands  of  each  duchy  among  the  military  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  duke,  the  absorption  of  all  the  duchies  and  of  many 
neighbouring  states  in  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  personal  independence  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  this  party,  the  successive 
steps  in  the  gradual  ruin  of  the  Russian  nation.  Accordingly, 
their  specific  is  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  state  of  things 
which  preceded  these  successive  disasters.  The  establishment,  or 
as  they  believe,  the  restoration  of  a  class  of  free  yeomanry  by  the 
lavish  distribution  of  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  self- 
government  of  the  communes  and  provinces,  is  the  only  reform  that 
offers  an  adequate  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Russians. 
Whether  the  provinces  would  choose  to  delegate  any  portion  of 
sovereignty  to  a  central  government,  or  whether  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire  is  to  cease  to  exist,  seems  to  this  party  a  question  altogether 
of  secondary  importance. 

M.  Dolgoroukow  himself,  who  professes  to  represent  the  con¬ 
stitutional  party,  thinks  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  Poland  and 
Finland.  Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  he  proceeds  to 
sketch  the  outline  of  the  proposed  constitution.  In  doing  this  he 
is  guided  by  a  strong  desire  to  leave  the  provinces  as  independent 
as  is  compatible  with  the  interests  and  with  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  empire.  He  will  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  national 
characteristics  of  its  different  parts.  On  the  contrary,  he 
ostentatiously  acknowledges  them,  by  proposing  that  those  pro¬ 
vinces  which  now  speak  a  common  language  and  enjoy  common 
traditions  should  be  consolidated,  and  in  this  way  he  would  reduce 
the  number  of  provinces  from  sixty-four  to  twenty-five.  Each 
province  should  be  encouraged  to  speak  its  own  language  in  its  diet, 
and  to  have  its  own  university.  Moreover,  he. proposes  that  the 
communes  and  districts  into  which  the  provinces  are  divided  should 
possess  rights  of  self-government  almost  as  extensive  as  those 
which  belong  to  the  townships  and  comities  of  New  England, 
and  that  the  diet  of  each  province  should  appoint  an  executive  to 
conduct  its  affairs,  responsible  only  to  itself,  but  with  the  right  of 
appeal, in  certain  cases,  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  empire: — 

Tout  cela  a  notre  avis  le  gouvernement  doit  l’accorder  :  chaque  province  se 
serait  administree  elle-meme,  et  l’unite  de  l’empire  aurait  reside  dans  le  sou- 
verain,  dans  la  Chambre  des  Communes,  dans  la  Chambre  des  Boyars,  dans 
le  budget  del’Etat,  dans  un  seul  et  unique  code  penal,  dans  une  seule  et  unique 
arme'e,  dans  une  seule  et  unique  diplomatic. 

By  this  generous  policy,  by  acknowledging  and  honouring  all 
the  national  characteristics  of  the  peoples  comprised  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire,  by  determining  to  “  decentralize  the  administration, 
and  to  divide  Russia  in  respect  of  its  internal  government  into  a 


number  of  great  provinces,”  M.  Dolgoroukow  believes  it  possible 
to  induce  even  Lithuania,  Podolia,  and  Bessarabia  to  continue 
parts  of  the  empire,  so  that  its  western  frontier  may  not  be  thrown 
back  from  the  line  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Bug  to  Smolensk, 
Ivalonga  and  Koursk  : — 

Suivant  nous,  c’est  le  seul  moyen  pour  le  gouvernement  russe  de  sortir 
de  la  crise  dans  laquelle  il  se  trouve  engage'  a  l’heure  qu’il  est,  et  l’unique 
moyen  d’echapper  au  demembrement  de  la  Russie. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  upon  the 
state  of  Russia  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far 
there  is  just  foundation  for  these  alarms.  It  is  at  least  strange, 
within  ten  years  of  a  time  when  it  was  doubted  whether  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  together  could  check  Russia,  and  when  it 
was  thought  that  she  might  any  day  pour  a  vast  Slavic  host 
across  Asia  into  India,  to  read  speculations  about  the  possible 
dismemberment  of  her  empire  and  to  see  a  scheme  of  reform 
recommended  on  account  of  its  moderation  which  in  some  very 
important  particulars  closely  resembles  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  attempting  to  guess  the  future,  it  is 
wiser  to  note  the  signs  of  the  present.  The  Czar,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  good  intentions,  is  said  to  be  extremely  averse  to  a  consti¬ 
tutional  Government,  and  the  most  favourable  view  only  represents 
him  as  likely  to  place  confidence  in  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  have  at  last  given  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  reality  of  their  rumoured  alliance  with  the  Liberal  party. 
Among  the  few  laudable  changes  by  which  Catherine  II.  in  some 
degree  redeemed  the  lavish  promises  she  had  made  before  her  ac¬ 
cession,  was  the  institution  of  provincial  assemblies  of  the  nobles. 
These  assemblies  were  invested  with  the  power  of  electing  certain 
officers  and  of  drawing  up  statements  of  their  grievances  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Crown.  The  assemblies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  Tver  met  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  In  all,  even 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  within  sight  of  the  Winter  Palace,  the 
nobles  boldly  demanded  the  convocation  of  a  States  General.  But 
the  address  of  the  nobles  of  the  province  of  Tver,  which  is  given 
by  M.  Dolgoroukow  in  his  appendix,  is  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  document  that  has  appeared  during  the  present  crisis.  After 
demanding  the  payment  by  the  State  of  the  indemnity  due  from 
the  serfs  for  the  fee-simple  of  their  allotments,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  their  own  privileges,  “  in  the  continuance  of  which  we  de¬ 
cline  all  responsibility,”  they  go  on  to  say  :  — 

Nous-memes,  places  pres  du  peuple  et  en  contact  journalier  avec  lui,  nous 
n’avons  point  la  pretention  de  parler  en  son  nom,  et  nous  avons  la  ferine 
conviction  que  les  bonnes  intentions  seules  sont  completement  insuffisantes, 
non  seulement  a  satisfaire  les  besoins  de  la  nation,  mais  meme  a  les  expla¬ 
iner.  Nous  avons  la  persuasion,  que  si  toutes  les  reformes  n’ont  abouti  a 
rien  du  tout,  c’est  parce  qu’elles  ont  ete  entreprises  sans  que  le  pays  eut  ete 
consulte  ni  appele  a  manifester  ses  reux.  La  seule  voie  possible  pour  arriver 
a  une  solution  satisfaisante,  c’est  la  convocation  des  representants  de  la  nation 
russe. 

The  same  language  is  held  by  the  secret  committee  which  has 
undertaken  to  guide  the  revolution,  and  whose  proclamations, 
appearing  under  the  title  of  Welicoruss,  are  read  by  every  educated 
Russian.  This  committee  does  indeed  contemplate  nothing  less 
than  the  dethronement  of  the  dynasty  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  but  for  the  present  it  is  content  to  make  only  the  same 
demands  as  the  nobles.  Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Russia  have 
had  little  experience  in  political  action.  Were  the  army  loyal,  it 
is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  present  movement  would  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  though  its  suppression  would  cost  probably  torrents  of 
blood,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  Poland.  Were  the  Government 
astute  enough  to  grant  the  peasants  all  they  demand,  it  might 
even  now  recover  their  support,  and  purchase  a  prolonged  im¬ 
munity  from  the  control  of  a  constitution.  As  it  is,  vast  blunders 
will  assuredly  be  committed  by  the  popular  party.  So  long  ago 
as  last  October,  the  Welicoruss  declared  that,  if  the  “  enlightened 
classes  ”  could  not  reform  the  government  before  the  summer  of 
1863,  there  would  be  a  general  rising  of  the  people  which  that 
revolutionary  committee  would  find  itself  compelled  to  join  in. 
order  to  guide  it.  We  believe  that  the  present  upheaving  of  all 
the  elements  of  Russian  society  will  ultimately  promote  the°spread 
of  truth  and  justice,  but  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  end  will 
not  be  reached  till  after  a  season  of  crimes  and  follies  of  which 
the  incendiarism  that  now  agitates  St.  Petersburg  may  be  the  first- 
fruits. 


KANGAROO-LAND.* 

N  the  Lucretian  principle  that  it  is  pleasant  to  behold  the 
difficulties  of  others,  when  we  are  safe  from  them  ourselves, 
this  book  may  be  read  with  interest.  It  contains  the  Australian 
experiences  of  one  who  was  educated  as  a  gentleman,  and  yet  had 
to  contend  with  the  hardest  forms  of  manual  labour  in  order  to 
earn  a  bare  subsistence  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  narrative 
wants  properly  both  a  beginning  and  an  end.  We  are  neither  in¬ 
formed  with  what  views  the  writer  first  went  to  Australia,  nor 
how  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  a  life  of 
physical  labour.  It  appears,  however,  that  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Sydney  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  fortunate  digger,  who 
had  gained  800/.  in  a  few  days,  with  small  exertion,  at  the  Vic¬ 
toria  gold-fields,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  easy  success,  imagined 
that  a  few  hundreds  were  at  any  time  to  be  gained  at  the  diggings 
by  merely  turning  over  the  soil.  Mr.  Polehampton,  who  seems  to 
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have  been  easily  inoculated  with  these  golden  anticipations,  set  sail 
for  Melbourne,  donned  a  digger’s  costume,  and  arrived  at  the  Ben¬ 
digo  diggings  towards  the  end  of  one  October,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  apprenticeship  to  manual  labour,  without  knowing  how  to 
harness  a  horse,  cook  a  beef-steak,  or  make  a  “  damper.”  "When 
he  arrived,  the  rain  was  falling,  and  thousands  of  mud-covered 
figures  of  diggers,  half-emerging  from  the  well-like  holes  in  which 
they  were  labouring,  covered  the  prospect  far  and  wide.  At  such 
a  sight  many  a  gold-seeking  enthusiast  has  been  known  to  turn 
sharp  round,  without  even  putting  a  pick  to  the  earth,  and  make 
a  final  retreat.  Mr.  Polehampton,  however,  proceeded  to 
pitch  his  tent,  with  the  aid  of  his  two  “mates,”  and  then 
started  off  to  fill  his  kettle  from  a  neighbouring  creek.  How¬ 
ever,  where  so  many  tents  of  similar  structure  covered  the  plain, 
it  was  far  easier  to  leave  it  than  find  it  again.  The  writer  wan¬ 
dered  about  kettle  in  hand  for  a  long  time,  and  ran  the  risk  of 
being  shot  as  an  intruder  into  strange  tents,  before  he  could  again 
recognise  his  own  habitation.  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival, 
he  marked  out  his  “  claim,”  and,  with  all  the  inexperience  of  a 
novice,  went  so  frantically  to  work  that  in  four  horns  his  hands 
were  raw,  his  back  aching  all  over,  and  his  strength  utterly  used 
up,  though  he  had  not  sunk  his  own  height,  and  to  add  to  his  dis¬ 
comfiture  he  had  to  endure  the  “chaff”  of  lookers-on  who  had 
been  amused  by  the  vehemence  of  his  exertions.  The  yoimg 
digger  had  yet  to  learn  that  which  is  the  first  lesson  of  an  Alpine 
tourist — that  we  must  begin  at  the  pace  which  can  be  sustained  the 
whole  day.  Shortly  after  the  writer  had  begim  to  labour  with 
discretion  at  Bendigo,  his  “  mates  ”  wore  seized  with  a  passion  for 
the  “  Ovens,”  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north,  and 
the  whole  party  proceeded  there.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute, 
however,  with  one  of  his  companions,  Mr.  Polehampton  returned 
to  Bendigo;  but  after  sinking  several  holes  ineffectively,  and 
getting  gold  from  very  few,  and  never  attaining  to  more  than 
three  oimces  from  a  single  claim,  he  fell  into  a  low  state  of  health 
from  overwork  and  sameness  of  diet,  and  his  mates  complained 
that  he  did  not  do  his  fair  share  of  labour.  Consequently,  he  was 
obliged  to  look  out  for  light  employment,  and,  not  finding  it,  to 
leave  Bendigo  for  Melbourne  on  foot.  The  journey  occupied  five 
days,  and  the  writer  arrived  in  Melbourne  with  exactly  one 
shilling  in  his  pocket — a  complete  example  of  an  unsuccessful 
digger. 

At  Melbourne  the  adventurer  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
light  occupation ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  and  finding  his 
health  restored  and  his  purse  empty  about  the  same  time, 
he  shouldered  his  blanket  —  the  invariable  equipment  of 
an  Australian  working  man  —  and  walked  off  to  Flemington, 
about  ten  miles  from  Melbourne,  with  the  hope  of  being  engaged 
on  some  road- work.  Having  succeeded  in  finding  an  engagement 
with  the  overseer  of  a  piece  of  road-making,  he  wrote  home  to 
his  friends  to  say  he  had  met  with  Government  employment  at  ten 
shillings  a  day.  Such  was  the  price,  indeed,  paid  for  breaking 
stones  in  a  languid  way,  under  the  eyes  of  an  overseer  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  newspaper.  Among  Mr. 
Polehampton’s  fellow  labourers  were  a  barrister  and  a  surgeon. 
The  surgeon  wore  blue  spectacles.  His  mode  of  procedure  was  to 
seat  himself  on  a  heap  of  large  stones,  and  at  long  intervals  to 
draw  forth  one ;  and  after  surveying  it  cursorily  for  some  time,  our 
writer  says,  as  a  geologist  might  a  pet  specimen,  he  would  give 
the  stone  a  gentle  tap  as  if  it  went  to  his  heart  to  break  it.  Mr. 
Polehampton’s  great  difficulty  here  was  to  avoid  working  so  hard 
as  to  offend  his  overseer  or  his  fellow  workmen.  His  discomforts 
were,  however,  considerable — the  heat  and  dust  great,  water  scarce, 
and  lodgings  extravagantly  dear.  In  which  latter  respect,  we 
may  remark,  as  curiously  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Australian 
society,  that  a  stone-breaker  was  obliged  to  pay  thirty  shillings 
for  the  third  part  of  one  room  in  a  wretched  hut,  the  owner  of 
which  endeavoured  to  limit  him  to  a  teacup  full  of  water  for 
washing.  The  road-making,  however,  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
though  not  before  Mr.  Polehampton  was  heartily  sick  of  its 
monotony;  and  he  then  returned  to  Melbourne  to  endeavour  to 
find  occupation  as  a  mechanic,  for  all  sorts  of  skilled  labour  were 
in  great  request  and  largely  advertised  for.  But,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Polehampton  had  received  no  education  in  any  handicraft,  and  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  colonial  aptitude  for  learning  by  successive 
failures  at  the  expense  of  employers. 

However,  he  made  bold  to  ask  for  occupation  as  a  house  painter, 
and  obtained  it,  and  he  found  himself  speedily  perched  upon  a 
ladder  on  the  outside  of  a  newly  erected  house  —  apron,  paint-can, 
and  brush  all  complete.  He  acquired  confidence  as  his  work  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  his  confidence  was  increased  by  the  admiration  of  a 
congregation  of  small  boys  below,  who  cried  out,  “  My  eyes !  can’t 
he  paint,  Jim,  that’s  all  ?  ”  But  in  descending  to  fill  his  paint  pot, 
he  observed  that  he  had  laid  the  paint  on  so  thickly  that  a  little 
rivulet  of  paint  was  streaming  across  the  path.  He  managed  to 
efface  this  sign  of  inefficiency  before  his  employer  came  round,  and 
became  again  in  such  high  spirits  with  liis  power  of  earning  a 
living  by  the  brush,  that  he  inadvertently  kicked  over  a  bucketful 
of  white  paint  while  his  employer  was  standing  by.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  he  was  curtly  told  that  liis  services  would  not  be  wanted  on  the 
morrow,  and  he  went  off  to  find  other  employment  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Polehampton  became  then,  with  more  or  less  effect, 
successively  a  wood-cutter,  a  charcoal-bimier,  a  rail-splitter,  a 
timber-shifter,  a  brick-maker,  a  hay-maker,  a  quarryman,  a  lime 
burner,  a  fisherman,  a  sheep-washer  and  shearer,  a  corn  thresher, 
and  a  stock-rider  to  a  squatter,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  had  the 


charge  of  the  cattle  of  a  station  in  the  bush.  Of  these  various 
employments,  that  of  wood-cutter  seems  to  have  been  the  easiest 
for  an  unpractised  hand.  The  way  of  establishing  yourself  in  this 
line  appears  to  be  to  buy  a  good  American  axe,  then  bury  yourself 
deep  in  the  woods,  fix  your  tent,  and  lay  about  you  day  after  day 
until  you  have  felled  enough  trees  for  your  customers  to  come  and 
cart  them  away.  The  havoc  one  man  can  make  in  the  bush  with 
his  axe,  Mr.  Polehampton  says,  is  soon  remarkable ;  and,  unless 
care  is  taken,  the  rapid  destruction  of  her  forests  will  be  a  great 
calamity  for  Victoria.  The  writer,  while  engaged  in  wood-cutting, 
lived  quite  alone,  carrying  his  own  provisions  once  a  fortnight 
from  a  Bush  store  two  miles  off,  cooking  M3  own  food,  washing 
his  own  shirts,  and  mending  his  own  clothes.  About  this  time, 
“Zimmerman  on  Solitude”  fell  in  his  way,  but  he  had  so  much  of 
the  real  thing  that  the  philosophy  of  it  brought  him  small 
satisfaction.  His  only  visitors  were  kangaroos  and  black  men, 
with  an  occasional  straggling  emigrant,  and  generally  his  pipe 
and  his  pannakin  of  hot  tea  in  the  evening  after  his  day’s  work 
seemed  the  only  connecting  links  between  himself  and  civilization. 
To  add  to  the  strangeness  of  this  kind  of  exile,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Australian  forests  have  no  song  birds,  and  that 
the  silence  of  the  sombre  woods  is  only  broken  by  the  screamings 
of  parrots  and  cockatoos.  Once,  however,  the  writer  was  startled 
by  hearing-  the  skylark,  and  thought  he  must  have  been  dreaming, 
but  found  afterwards  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  the  transported  songsters  which  had  been  sent  over  from 
this  country  to  add  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  English  landscape 
to  that  semi-tropical  continent.  The  writer  also  must  have  felt  a 
strange  sensation  on  coming  one  day  in  the  bush  upon  a  plot  of 
raspberries  growing  wild,  which  had  sprung  from  the  seed  acci¬ 
dentally  dropped  there  by  some  settler. 

With  the  experiences  of  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  a 
more  attractive  narrative  might  have  been  written,  for  two  of  the 
great  sources  of  interest  —  descriptions  of  characteristic  scenery 
and  graphic  representations  of  men  —  are  especially  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  has  its  value,  not  only  as  a  history  of  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Polehampton,  but  also  as  containing  many  amusing 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  gold  districts  and  their 
neighbourhood,  in  which  the  mutual  relations  oi  classes  are  often 
reversed,  and  the  master  sometimes  reduced  to  be  the  servant  of 
his  former  servants.  One  characteristic  instance  of  the  rude  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  labourers  of  the  community  the  writer  became 
acquainted  with  immediately  on  landing,  when  a  man  who  looked 
half  brigand,  half  navvy,  was  asked  to  carry  a  portmanteau,  and 
replied,  lazily  taking  a  hand  from  his  pocket  full  of  nuggets: 
“  Perhaps  I  may  when  all  the  gold  is  gone  where  they  come  from.” 
The  “  who  cares  for  you  ”  sort  of  expression  is  that  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  colony,  and  the  proverbial  insolence  of  vulgar 
people  suddenly  made  rich  was  perhaps  never  so  thoroughly  ex¬ 
emplified  as  it  is  now  in  the  society  of  Victoria.  On  the  look 
of  every  storekeeper  was  written,  Buy  or  go  as  quick  as  you  like. 

The  population  of  Victoria,  as  I  have  said  before,  presents  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  England  and  Europe  generally.  As  a  rule,  every  man  there 
is,  may  be,  or  expects  soon  to  be,  his  own  master ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  causes  a  spirit  of  independence  to  pervade  the  mass,  collectively  and 
individually ;  this  feeling  being  more  especially  prevalent  on  the  diggings. 
Here  are  no  conventionalities  ;  no  touching  of  hats.  Men  meet  on  apparently 
equal  terms  ;  and  he  who  enjoyed  the  standing  of  a  gentleman  in  England 
becomes  aware,  on  the  diggings,  that  his  wonted  position  in  society  is  no 
longer  recognized;  and  the  man  who  in  former  days  might  have  pulled 
your  boots  oft',  or  served  you  respectfully  behind  a  counter,  shakes  hands 
with  you,  and  very  likely  hails  you  by  a  nickname,  or  by  no  name  at  all. 

Mr.  Polebampton  thinks  that  bis  Australian  experiences  have  been 
of  great  value  to  him,  and  be  would  not  have  missed  them. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion  that  his  book  may  be  taken  as  a 
lesson  and  warning  to  all  above  the  class  of  skilled  mechanics  as 
to  what  they  may  expect,  except  with  special  advantages,  in  a 
colony  like  Victoria.  We  doubt  much  whether  the  majority  of 
men  of  any  culture  would  gain  anything  at  all  by  working  for 
years  like  a  navvy  and  a  day  labourer.  Mr.  Polehampton  has 
managed  to  turn  his  hardships  to  accoimt,  but  many  would  have 
failed  to  do  so.  The  book  is  written  in  an  unpretending  style, 
with  little  claim  to  any  excellence  except  this  very  want  of  pre¬ 
tence.  Here  and  there  are  interspersed  pleasant  pieces  of  verse, 
of  good  tone  and  feeling. 


APOLLONIUS  TYATSLEUS.* 

HIS  is  a  very  elaborate  book  on  a  subject  which  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  At  present 
there  is  little  interest  attaching  to  a  personage  such  as  Apollonius 
of  Tyana.  His  place  in  history  has  by  this  time  been  defined  with 
sufficient  clearness,  and  his  life  by  Philostratus  is  mainly  valuable 
as  a  sample  of  a  peculiar  class  of  Greek  literature  of  the  age  of 
Lucian.  M.  A.  Chassang  has,  however,  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  new  translation  of  the  well-known  work  of  Philostratus,  but 
more,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  view  of  presenting  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  belief  in  the  marvellous  and  super¬ 
natural  —  a  force  which  is  always  acting  on  human  societies,  but 
which  at  certain  epochs  acquires  unusual  power  —  than  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  what  is  at  best  a  most  apo¬ 
cryphal  history.  In  Roman  literature  we  find  abundant  proof  of 

*  Le  Merveilleux  dans  TAntiquite  :  Apollonius  de  Ti/ane,  sa  Vie,  ses  Voyages t 
ses  Prodiges  par  Philostrate  ct  ses  Lettres.  Ouvrages  traduits  du  Grec  par 
A.  Chassang.  Paris:  Didier.  1862. 
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the  constantly  recurring  prevalence  of  belief  in  magic  and 
witchcraft  during  the  age  of  the  first  Emperors.  Astrologers,  sooth¬ 
sayers,  and  magicians  were  alternately  the  objects  of  persecution 
and  the  favourites  of  the  Court.  The  religious  doctrines  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  found  their  way  to  Rome,  sometimes  in 
strange  combinations  with  degraded  schools  of  Greek  philosophy, 
but  more  often  under  the  form  of  abject  and  grovelling  supersti¬ 
tions.  The  intellect  of  Greece,  naturally  sceptical,  had  become 
partially  orientalized  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  which  it  had 
always  felt  for  the  mysticism  of  the  East.  With  the  growth  of 
that  influence  there  was  an  increased  disposition  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  controlling  invisible  and  supernatural  agents,  of  foretelling 
events,  and  of  effecting  miraculous  cures.  Similar  phenomena  of 
opinion  have  often  been  witnessed  in  what  are  called  enlightened 
ages,  and  if  the  history  of  human  impostures  and  impostors 
were  to  be  written,  from  the  priests  of  Baal  to  the  latest 
professor  of  spiritualism,  we  should  find,  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  traces  of  the  same  unreasoning  credulity  which,  dis¬ 
regarding  alike  the  experience  of  daily  life  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  practical  science,  gradually  becomes  a  fanatical  faith  in 
the  alleged  marvels  of  thaumaturgists.  If  such  things  can 
happen  in  our  day  —  if  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping  have 
become  real  beliefs  in  spite  of  the  warning  voice  of  science,  and  in 
spite  too  of  the  practical  good  sense  of  society,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  so  useful  in  controlling  and  repressing  the  extravagance  of 
ill-regulated  and  misinformed  opinion — it  is  the  less  surprising 
that  in  an  age  which  was  comparatively  uncivilized,  and  when 
the  creeds  of  the  old  world  were  fast  disappearing,  imposture 
and  delusion  exercised  a  considerable  sway  over  the  human  mind, 
and  that  a  belief  in  the  constant  presence  of  supernatural  powers, 
and  in  the  possibility  of  their  being  called  into  operation  by 
human  agency,  should  readily  find  adherents.  The  mocking 
unbelief  of  Lucian,  which  no  doubt  represents  one  form  of  Greek 
thought,  was  probably  less  general  than  the  feeling  which  led  the 
people  of  many  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  erect  temples  and 
statues  in  honour  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

Flavius  Philostratus  was  born  at  Lemnos  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
At  Athens  and  at  Rome  he  taught  as  a  rhetorician.  As  a  man 
of  letters,  he  received  the  patronage  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus.  That  princess  already  possessed  a  life  of 
Apollonius  by  Damis  a  Ninevite,  which  she  desired  Philostratus 
to  recast.  Damis  had  been  the  disciple  or  companion  of  Apol¬ 
lonius,  had  written  an  account  of  his  travels,  and  had  reported 
the  sayings  and  prophecies  of  his  teacher.  The  book,  although 
intelligible,  was  deficient  in  style,  and  did  not  satisfy  the 
critical  taste  of  the  Empress.  The  Court  rhetorician  was  there¬ 
fore  set  to  work,  and,  making  use  of  whatever  other  materials  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  produced  the  memorable  biography.  It  was 
probably  written  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  subject  of 
it,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  very  curious  book.  Much  of  it  is  so 
extravagant  and  incredible  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  its 
author  could  have  been  really  in  earnest,  though  at  the  same  time 
there  are  some  few  things  in  it  mentioned  by  contemporary  his¬ 
torians  which  do  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt.  It  would  seem 
that  Philostratus  took  the  materials  before  him,  and  exaggerated 
and  distorted  them,  but  without  any  distinct  object  in  doing  so. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  charged  with  having  composed 
his  book  as  a  covert  attack  on  Christianity,  and  two  centuries 
afterwards,  Hierocles  the  Sophist  ventured  to  compare  the 
Life  of  Apollonius  with  the  Gospels,  and  called  forth  a  refu¬ 
tation  from  Eusebius.  Iu  more  modern  times,  the  same  use  has 
been  made  of  the  work  of  Philostratus  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  and  Blount,  whose  translation  of  it  in  1680  was  the  rare 
but  valued  weapon  of  the  Deistical  writers  of  that  day.  But  at 
the  time  it  was  composed,  no  such  intention  was  attributed  to 
the  author.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  design  in  the 
other  works  of  Philostratus,  and  as  yet  the  Paganism  of  the 
Imperial  Court  had  no  reason  to  fear  or  to  defend  itself  against 
the  advance  of  Christianity.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
the  life  of  Apollonius  was  never  deemed  to  be  absolutely  historical, 
either  by  the  writer  or  by  those  for  whom  it  was  written.  Philo¬ 
stratus,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  his  other  works,  was  notoriously 
a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  and  delighted  in  recounting  in  a  flowing- 
style  whatever  seemed  extravagant  and  improbable.  There  is  a 
certain  basis  of  truth  in  his  narrative,  as  we  know  from  other 
sources ;  and  we  may  be  justified  in  believing  that  some  part  of  the 
history  of  Apollonius  was  so  universally  known  at  the  time  when 
the  biography  was  written,  that  a  careless  writer,  however  much 
disposed  to  exaggerate,  would  make  use  of  facts  of  which  the 
tradition  must  have  been  preserved  among  the  educated  classes. 
Upon  the  whole,  from  the  style,  the  period,  and  the  occasion  of  its 
composition,  the  biography  of  Apollonius  seems  to  bear  the  cha¬ 
racter  rather  of  a  philosophical  romance,  based  on  the  life  of  a  real 
man,  than  of  an  accurate  narrative  of  events.  Philostratus  belongs 
to  the  same  period  as  Apuleius  and  Lucian.  Stories  and  dialogues, 
with  or  without  some  philosophical  tinge,  were  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  of  pagan  literature.  He  was  moreover  the  Court  litterateur , 
and  wrote  for  the  Court.  His  task  was  given  to  him  by  his 
patrons,  and  he  produced  what  was  probably  considered  in  those 
days  an  amusing  book  written  in  an  irreproachable  style,  but  which 
few  looked  on  as  worthy  of  implicit  credit,  though  its  readers 
might  be  charmed  and  fascinated  by  the  marvellous  stories  it 
contains. 

Of  Apollonius  himself,  with  the  exception,  as  we  have  said,  of  a 
few  scattered  notices  in  other  writers,  there  is  no  history  but  that 


of  Philostratus,  a  most  untrustworthy  guide  it  must  be  admitted. 
Gibbon  says,  in  a  note  to  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  “  his  life  is  related  in  so  fabulous  a  manner  by  his  disciples, 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  he  was  a  sage,  an  im¬ 
postor,  or  a  fanatic.”  That  view,  however,  is  rather  an  extreme 
one.  The  more  recent  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  substratum  of 
truth  underlying  the  mass  of  rubbish  accumulated  by  his  biographer. 
Such  at  least  is  the  view  of  Ritter  in  his  Histoiy  of  Ancient  Phi¬ 
losophy,  who  appears  to  us  to  have  given  the  most  satisfactory 
judgment  on  the  matter,  especially  as  it  is  founded  on  the  character 
of  the  philosophical  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  Apollonius  lived. 
Ritter  has  pointed  out  how  some  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines 
were  revived  by  the  learned  students  of  Alexandria,  and  the  traces 
of  them  that  may  be  detected  in  Philo  Judaeus.  As  far  as  we 
know,  Apollonius  had  imbibed  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  which  in  his  case  were  more  intimately  com¬ 
bined  with  Oriental  ideas.  The  main  feature  of  the  revived 
Pythagorean  philosophy  was  an  adherence  to  Greek  philosophy, 
but  with  a  strongly  marked  tendency  to  Oriental  mysticism.  From 
mysticism  to  tkaumaturgy  is,  at  certain  epochs  of  the  world,  an 
easy  step,  and  it  is  certain  that  zealous  disciples  will  always  dwell 
with  greater  delight  on  the  palpable  results  produced  by  the  latter 
than  on  the  spiritual  advantages  presumed  to  accrue  from  the  former. 
M.  Chassang  seems  to  us  to  lay  somewhat  too  great  a  stress  on  the 
thaumaturgical  character  of  Apollonius,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
peculiarly  Greek  influences  which  in  a  great  degree  moulded  his 
teaching.  Apollonius  appears  to  have  combined  in  his  teachings 
mysticism,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and,  but  for  the  exaggerations 
of  his  biographer,  would  scarcely  have  been  deemed  an  impostor. 
There  were  doubtless  many  stories  current  of  his  miraculous  gifts, 
which  were  eagerly  taken  up  and  embellished  in  an  age  so  prone 
to  believe  in  the  supernatural ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  his  repu¬ 
tation  while  he  lived  was  due  to  the  zeal  and  power  he  displayed 
in  his  teaching-,  than  to  the  miracles  which  he  was  alleged  in  a 
later  age  to  have  performed.  To  what  extent  he  sought  to  prac¬ 
tise  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  cannot  now  be  decided.  The 
charge  of  being  addicted  to  the  study  of  magic  art,  and  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  having  effected  miraculous  cures,  do  not  necessarily 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  impostor. 

Apollonius  was  bom  at  Tyana,  a  Greek  city  in  Cappadocia, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  sect, 
and,  having  gathered  what  learning  he  could  from  his  Greek 
masters,  visited  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
is  next  reported  to  have  travelled  to  Babylon,  and  to  have 
conversed  with  the  Magians.  He  then  proceeded  to  India,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  faithful  disciple  Damis.  Philostratus  reports 
innumerable  dialogues  that  passed  between  the  two  on  their 
journey,  which  read,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  exercises  of  a 
rhetorician,  whilst  the  narrative  of  the  journey  seems  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Herodotus,  and  a  compilation  of  the  popular  stories 
of  the  geography  and  the  nations  of  the  East.  On  his  return 
westwards,  we  are  told  that  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  was  very 
widely  spread.  At  Smyrna,  he  allayed  the  factious  quarrels  of  the 
citizens,  and  restored  tranquillity.  At  Ephesus,  he  predicted  a 
pestilence,  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  to  cease  by  destroying 
an  evil  spirit  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  beggar.  At  Pergamus 
he  was  not  less  successful,  and  performed  many  marvellous  cures. 
At  Troy,  he  had  an  interview  and  a  long  conversation  with  the 
ghost  of  Achilles,  and  after  wandering  in  Greece  arrived  finally 
at.  Rome.  By  his  predictions  he  awakened  the  fears,  but  by  his 
miraculous  powers  escaped  the  vengeance,  of  Nero.  However,  as 
the  tyrant  had  decreed  the  banishment  of  all  philosophers  from 
Rome,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  depart,  and  continued 
his  travels  in  Spain,  Africa,  and  Egypt.  Wherever  he  went 
he  attracted  disciples,  and  by  his  teaching  endeavoured  to 
reform  the  people  that  he  came  among.  At  length  he  was 
accused  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  of  practising  magic  arts,  and 
was  imprisoned,  but,  as  it  is  stated,  escaped  miraculously.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  died,  but  to  have  appeared  after 
death  to  a  young  man  at  Tyana  who  had  ventured  to  disbelieve  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Temples  were  erected 
in  his  honour,  his  'name  was  held  in  veneration  or  in  superstitious 
awe,  and  when  the  victorious  Aurelian  entered  Tyana  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  siege,  he  treated  the  citizens  -with  mercy  from  reverence 
for  the  name  of  Apollonius. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  go  minutely  into 
the  incidents  of  a  life  which  fills  several  books.  The  miracles 
ascribed  to  Apollonius  have  been  keenly  disputed  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  have  been  either  denied  or  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  rendered  superfluous 
by  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence  except  the  semi-fabulous 
testimony  of  Philostratus.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  writer 
was  cognizant  of  the  history  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and 
took  from  it  embellishments  to  adorn  his  work,  as  he  would  have 
done  from  any  other  source,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  made  use 
ot  the  works  of  Greek  travellers  and  geographers  for  the  description 
of  the  countries  visited  by  his  hero.  Neither  is  there  any  passage 
in  which  Christianity  is  even  indirectly  alluded  to,  much  less 
attacked..  If  any  part  of  the  history  of  Apollonius  be  true,  it  is 
that  which  represents  him  as  an  earnest,  self-denying  teacher,  who 
had  in  his  early  youth  become  impregnated  with  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras,  as  they  were  at  that  day  understood.  In  much,  it 
may  be  believed,  he  went  beyond  or  misunderstood  Pythagoras ; 
perhaps  he  was  less  mystical,  and  was  less  zealous  for  the  scien- 
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tific  than  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the  school.  He  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  religious  meditation,  and  thought  that  by 
inarticulate  devotion  might  be  derived  a  larger  knowledge  of  what 
is  divine  and  superhuman.  He  constantly  reproved  the  corrup¬ 
tions  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  public  worship  of 
paganism ;  he  preferred  the  old  and  simple  forms  of  devotion ;  and, 
above  all,  he  insisted  on  the  practice  of  a  pure  morality,  which  he 
enforced  alike  by  precept  and  example.  (Yid.  iii.  30,  41  ;  iv.  19.) 

Thus  far  it  wall  be  seen  we  have  had  to  do  with  two  points — 
the  value  of  Philostratus  as  a  historian,  and  the  character  of 
Apollonius  and  his  career.  The  view  that  we  have  given  is 
that  of  Ritter,  the  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Ancient 
Philosophy,  which  has  been  adopted  on  high  authority  at  Oxford. 
M.  Chassang’s  argument  is  somewhat  different,  and  we  think 
scarcely  sustainable.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  writings 
of  Philostratus  are  only  to  be  explained  by  that  author’s 
peculiar  passion  for  the  marvellous,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  have  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  state  of  opinion  and 
the  condition  of  Greek  philosophy  at  the  time  of  Apollonius. 
However,  as  we  only  wish  to  do  justice  to  a  careful  scholar,  we 
will  translate  some  of  the  passages  to  his  introduction,  in  which 
his  views  are  expressed :  — 

The  name  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  has  obtained  a  great  celebrity.  Apollo¬ 
nius  was  not  only  in  his  own  lifetime  honoured  as  a  sage,  but  by  some  he 
was  feared  as  a  magician  and  by  others  adored  as  a  god,  or  at  least  venerated 
as  a  supernatural  being.  His  renown  for  a  time  seemed  to  constitute  a  danger 
for  the  primitive  Church.  In  the  seventeenth  century  anti-Christian  contro¬ 
versialists  found  in  his  life  a  whole  armoui-y  of  weapons.  But  by  this  time  his 
divinity  has  vanished,  his  philosophy  has  been  exploded,  and  we  can  only  find 
in  Apollonius  a  worker  of  wonders.  'At  one  time  regarded  as  the  successor  of 
Pythagoras  and  the  rival  of  our  Saviour,  he  now  appears  to  us  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  predecessor  of  Swedenborg. 

****** 

The  true  key  to  this  work  is  the  Heroica,  written  by  the  same  Philostratus. 
There  are  several  points  of  connexion  and  resemblance  between  the  two.  In 
each  may  be  discerned  the  same  literary  ambition,  tne  same  taste  for  the 
marvellous,  and  the  repeated  use  made  of  the  same  subject,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  stories  of  the  ghost  of  Achilles,  and  of  the  hero  Palamedes.  Both 
ought  to  be  classed  among  the  romantic  works  of  the  ancients.  M.  l’Abbe 
Preppel  carries  this  view  still  further,  and  after  admitting  that  this  singular 
composition  is  not  wanting  in  merit  as  a  literary  work,  he  institutes  a  formal 
comparison  between  it  and  Cervantes,  and  discovers  in  Apollonius  a  kind  of 
philosophical  Don  Quixote,  who  goes  through  the  world  in  search  of  adven¬ 
tures  and  combats,  and  who  had  in  Damis  his  Sancho  Panza. 

The  conclusion  at  which  M.  Chassang  arrives  is,  that,  so  far  as 
Philostratus  goes,  we  can  only  look  upon  Apollonius  as  a 
magician  or  thaumaturge.  He  seems  to  regard  his  biogra¬ 
phy  as  a  book  consecrated  to  philosophy  —  in  a  word,  an  idealized 
portrait  of  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity.  Now  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  successful  rheto¬ 
rician  may  have  cared  more  for  making  his  book  attractive  than 
for  investigating  philosophical  truth ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  least  marvellous  portions  of  his  work  furnish  the  best  guide  to 
the  character  of  Apollonius.  M.  Chassang  thinks  that  the  super¬ 
ficial,  confused,  and  incomplete  account  supplied  by  Philostratus 
fails  to  establish  the  philosophical  position  of  Apollonius.  Ritter, 
on  the  other  hand,  judging  from  the  state  of  philosophical  opinion 
at  the  time,  and  arguing  from  what  slight  traces  can  be  detected, 
believes  Apollonius  to  have  been  a  neo-Pythagorean  strongly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  learning  and  the  superstitions  of  the  East. 


THE  EARLY  BOOKS  OF  LIVY.* 

THE  early  history  of  Rome  has  undergone  some  strange  ups 
and  downs  within  the  memory  of  man.  A  generation 
which  is  hardly  yet  extinct  believed  it  as  it  stood.  The  few 
sceptical  critics  who  went  before  Niebuhr  made  no  impression  at 
all  on  the  world  at  large,  and  very  little  on  the  special  world  of 
historical  students.  Then  came  Niebuhr’s  own  marvellous  work, 
which,  for  a  while,  fascinated  everybody.  Niebuhr  pulled  down, 
but  he  pulled  down  only  in  order  to  build  up.  If  he  taught  us  to 
disbelieve  the  old  history,  he  gave  us  a  new  history  of  his  own 
mtiking  to  believe  instead  of  it.  For  a  while,  he  reigned  without 
a  rival.  English  scholars  did  little  else  than  reproduce  his  dogmas 
in  other  forms.  Bishop  Thirlwall  himself  became  one  of  his 
translators.  He  found  his  faithful  prophets  in  the  eloquent 
volumes  of  Arnold  and  in  the  accurate,  if  dry,  summary  of 
Iveightley.  In  the  Oxford  Schools,  everybody  took  up  the  first 
Decade  of  Livy,  and  an  examination  in  the  first  Decade  of  Livy 
practically  meant  an  examination  in  Niebuhr.  Against  this  sort 
of  supremacy  a  reaction  was  sure  to  set  in  before  long.  A  writer 
could  not  maintain  his  reign  for  ever  whose  statements  so  often 
rested,  not  on  any  tangible  evidence,  but  on  a  power  of  “  divination  ” 
vested  in  Niebuhr  himself.  The  reaction  came,  and  possibly,  after 
the  manner  of  reactions,  it  has  gone  too  far.  The  first  signs  of  re¬ 
bellion  were  shown  by  certain  writers  who,  without  departing  from 
Niebuhr’s  general  method,  ventured  to  dispute  several  of  his 

S articular  conclusions.  Such  were  Dr.  Ihne  and  Mr.  Francis 
lewman.  Mr.  Newman  indeed  astonished  all  the  world,  except 
Punch,  by  his  unusual  powers  of  faith.  Much  that  Niebuhr  had 
rejected  Mr.  Newman  believed.  Punch,  to  be  sure,  made  a 
facetious  poem  about  his  power  of  unbelief,  but  that  was  clearly 
because  Punch  had  never  heard  of  Niebuhr,  and  fancied  that  Mr. 

*  Origines  Romance;  or,  Tales  of  Parly  Rome-,  selected  from  the  first  five 
Books  of  Livy.  By  the  Rev.  E.  St.  John  Barry,  M.A.  London :  Longman 
&  Co. 


Newman  was  the  first  who  had  wandered  astray  from  the  orthodox 
faith  of  Lempriere.  To  the  same  class  we  may  perhaps  refer  the 
last  history  of  Rome,  that  of  Mommsen,  who,  like  Niebuhr, 
pulls  down  and  builds  up,  but  who,  unlike  Niebuhr,  vexes 
the  souls  of  his  readers  by  never  quoting  authorities.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  blow  had  fallen  from  a  hand  whose  blows  never 
fall  lightly.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  not  content  with 
assailing  this  or  that  conclusion  of  Niebuhr,  assailed  his  whole 
system,  scoffed  at  the  power  of  divination  like  a  blaspheming 
Ennius,  denied  the  right  of  any  man  to  assert  anything 
which  he  could  not  prove,  and  maintained  that  next  to  nothing 
could  be  proved  as  to  the  times  embraced  in  the  first  Decade  of 
Livy.  The  one  fact  of  early  Roman  history  for  which  real  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  could  be  shown,  was  the  fact,  in  its  driest  and 
barest  shape,  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  Roman  history, 
in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  began  only  with  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.  From  that  time  onward,  the  narrative,  how¬ 
ever  perverted  and  misunderstood,  could  be  traced  t®  contemporary 
writers.  Before  that,  we  had  at  most,  in  the  very  last  days  of  the 
earlier  period,  an  inscription  or  two  here  and  there,  wlrose  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  most  part  contradicted  the  statements  of  Livy. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  did  not  indeed  deny  that  many  of  the  leading 
events  in  earlier  times  had  a  real  historical  grormdwork.  He 
only  laid  down  that,  in  the  absence  of  contemporary  evidence,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  truth  from  the  falsehood.  Possibly, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  went  too  far,  or  possibly  it  is  merely  the  shock 
given  to  all  preconceived  notions  which  made  us  feel,  rather  than 
think,  that  he  did  so.  Possibly,  a  sober  critic  like  hinrself  might 
sometimes  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  groundwork  of  truth 
below  the  superstructure  of  myth  or  of  panegyric.  But,  anyhow, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  did  infinite  service  in  utterly  discrediting  the 
wild  notion  of  u  divination,”  and  in  exposing  the  reckless  dogma¬ 
tism  with  which  Niebuhr  had  imposed  upon  the  world  statements 
unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  evidence.  Ilis  work,  alike  in  Roman, 
Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  matters,  is  indeed  purely  negative.  But 
then  a  purely  negative  work  was  just  what  was  needed.  What 
unauthorized  assumptions  want  is  simply  to  be  upset,  not  to  have 
other  unauthorized  assumptions  raised  up  instead  of  them.  The 
result  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  labours  is,  in  effect,  to  wipe  Niebuhr  out 
altogether,  and  to  leave  the  early  books  of  Livy  as  a  beautiful 
story,  a  sort  of  prose  Iliad,  which  we  may  read  and  enjoy  without 
believing  it.  For  history  he  would  send  us  to  the  later  days  of 
Rome — to  those  mighty  struggles  with  Hannibal  and  Philip  which 
have  been  so  strangely  neglected  for  myths  about  Romulus  and 
Coriolanus.  But  we  suppose  that  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  would  not 
forbid  us  to  believe  that,  here  and  there,  detached  bits  of 
history  do  crop  out  both  'in  Homer  and  in  Livy.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  prophecy  of  Poseidon  about 
iEneas  is  a  genuine  bit  of  history  of  Homer’s  own  time.  It 
at  once  utterly  upsets  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  origin  of  Rome,  and 
shows  that  in  Homer’s  day  (whenever  that  was)  an  riEnead  dynasty 
was  actually  reigning  in  the  Troad.  So  in  Livy  we  here  and  there 
see  that  the  historian  is  not  speaking  his  own  words,  but  is  copying 
from  somebody  who  understood  things  better  than  himself.  That 
Livy  over  and  over  again  confounds  Plehs  and  Populus  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  identity  of  the  two  bodies.  He  is  simply  speaking 
the  language  of  an  age  when  the  distinction  had  been  effaced.  But 
one  such  expression  as  a  thing  being  done  “A  Plebe,  consensu 
Populi,”  proves  a  great  deal  the  other  way.  These  are  not  the 
words  of  Titus  Livius,  nor  even  words  which  Titus  Livius  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  simply  repeating,  like  a  parrot,  the 
words  of  some  earlier  and  better  informed  writer,  and  we  may,  on 
that  evidence  alone,  set  down  the  original  distinction  between  Plebs 
and  Populus  as  a  real  fact  in  Roman  constitutional  history. 

It  marks  a  change  indeed  from  the  ideas  which  were  current  in 
past  times  that  we  now  find  a  school-book,  a  set  of  selections  from 
the  first  five  books  of  Livy,  sent  into  the  world  as  Tales  of  Early 
Pome.  A  generation  back,  boys  would  have  been  set  to  read  them 
as  so  much  grave  history,  just  as  their  sisters  are  set  to  read  those 
dull  echoes  of  them  which  find  their  way  into  Establishments  for 
Young  Ladies.  Mr.  Parry’s  mind,  as  perhaps  becomes  his  position, 
is  clearly  more  set  upon  the  construing  than  upon  the  matter,  but 
the  matter  is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  legends  of 
Romulus,  Servius,  and  the  rest  of  them,  are  presented  to  the  youth 
of  Leamington  “  College  ”  as  they  should  be  —  simply  as  “Tales.” 
Mr.  Parry  “  purposely  abstains  from  adding  dates,  in  a  case  where 
the  chronology  is  so  worthless.”  He  might,  we  think,  however, 
have  given  a  date  to  the  Taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  as  that  at 
least  is  a  real  event,  the  date  of  which  is  pretty  well  fixed. 

The  great  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  accepting  what 
passes  for  early  Roman  history  as  mere  tales,  is  the  political 
character  of  so  large  a  portion  of  it.  Tales  of  gods  and  demi-gods 
fill  up  but  a  small  part  of  it.  iThe  main  subjects  of  these  tales  are 
the  wars,  the  institutions,  the  political  conduct,  of  kings,  consuls, 
and  tribunes,  told  often  with  as  much  detail  as  any  contemporary 
narrative  in  Polybius  or  Clarendon.  It  does  require  an  effort  to 
cast  away  long  accounts  of  political  disputes,  speeches,  secessions, 
conspiracies,  as  equally  mythical  with  the  exploits  of  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon.  Yet  this  we  must  do,  at  all  events  for  the  period 
before  the  Gaulish  invasion.  Up  to  that  invasion  all  is  chaos ; 
all  records  have  perished;  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing;  we 
can  at  most  believe,  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  himself  does,  that  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  events  are  probably  historical.  But  this 
amount  of  belief  is  no  more  than  most  people  are  ready  to  give  to 
the  Dorian  migration  —  many  even  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  with 
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the  Gaulish  invasion  that  Mr.  Parry  very  properly  stops.  After 
that  event  we  begin  gradually  to  approach  the  limits  of  real 
history.  Details  are  still  utterly  uncertain,  but  we  get  names  of 
real  men,  and  accounts  of  warfare  and  legislation  the  general 
results  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  Licinian  Laws 
and  the  Samnite  wars  are  doubtless  real  events.  Though  we  have 
no  contemporary  history  of  them,  yet  that  such  laws  were  passed, 
and  such  wars  were  waged,  rests  upon  quite  sufficient  evidence. 
The  error  lies  in  attempting  to  know  every  detail  about  them  —  to 
deal  with  them  as  we  fairly  may  by  the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi 
and  the  campaigns  of  the  Scipios.  Here,  then,  is  a  real  distinction 
between  the  two  periods ;  but  it  is  one  of  which  Livy  had  very 
little  practical  notion.  He  draws  it,  indeed,  in  form,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Sixth  Book,  but  in  his  narrative  he  seems  to 
know  just  as  much  about  the  former  period  as  about  the  latter. 
These  political  details  give  a  false  appearance  of  truth  to 
much  that  is  as  truly  mythical  as  any  story  about  Zeus  or 
Apollo.  The  political  character  of  the  tales,  in  fact,  goes 
back  to  the  very  beginning.  The  political  history  of  Rome,  if 
we  like  to  believe  it,  begins  with  Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius. 
That  Romulus  made  a  treaty  with  Tatius  is  in  itself  more  cre¬ 
dible  than  that  he  was  suckled  by  a  wolf,  but  there  is  no  more 
historical  evidence  for  the  one  story  than  for  the  other.  The 
treaty  must  be  set  down  as  equally  mythical  with  the  wolf¬ 
suckling.  The  political  character  of  the  Roman  legends,  as  we 
have  them,  arises  from  two  causes :  —  One  is  the  genius  of  the 
people,  ever  political  and  legislative,  and  which  threw  its  very 
romance  and  legend  into  the  form  of  the  events  in  which  it  took 
most  interest ;  the  other  is  the  lateness  of  the  authors  from  whom 
we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  old  Roman  stories.  Except  two  or 
three  notices  of  Polybius,  we  have  nothing  earlier  than  Livy  and 
Dionysius.  In  Greece  the  case  is  quite  different  —  we  get  our 
myths  straight  from  Homer  and  the  poets,  and  our  half-mythical 
history  from  the  prose  poet  Herodotus.  But  we  see  also,  the  sort 
of  thing  into  which  Greek  myths  might  easily  be  turned. 
The  hero  Theseus  became  a  political  personage,  just  like  anjr  of 
the  heroes  of  Rome.  He  united  the  various  towns  of  Attica  into 
one  city — sometimes  he  actually  foimded  the  Athenian  democracy. 
Thucydides  gives  us  his  view  —  one  quite  practical  and  political  — 
of  the  Trojan  war.  Euripides  turns  the  heroes  of  Homer  into  the 
rhetors  and  sophists  of  his  own  day.  Now  in  the  case  of  Rome  we 
have  lost  the  tales  in  their  earlier  form  —  we  have  them  only  in  the 
shape  which  they  assumed  when  this  process  had  been  far  more  fully 
carried  out  upon  them  than  it  ever  was  upon  the  myths  of  Greece. 
We  see  them  only  as  they  stood  after  successive  writers  had, 
doubtless  in  perfect  good  faith,  digested  them  into  a  consistent 
political  history.  Livy  and  Dionysius  were  but  copyists  of 
copyists.  Livy,  with  his  splendid  powers  of  narrative,  told  his 
tale  attractively  —  Dionysius  told  it  stupidly.  But  for  that  very 
reason  Dionysius  is  still  more  practical  and  political  than  Livy. 
With  him  the  poetical  or  romantic  element,  which  is  still  alive  in 
Livy,  vanishes  as  completely  as  in  Thucydides’  version  of  the 
Trojan  war.  But  the  narrative  of  Dionysius  is  not  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  one  whit  more  historical  than  the  narrative  of  Livy.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  truth  in  the  matter,  Livy 
is  the  truer  of  the  two.  His  tales  have  at  least  a  sort  of  poetic 
truth  —  those  of  Dionysius  have  not  even  this. 

Mr.  Parry’s  little  book  seems  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  His 
notes  are  simple  and  straightforward  enough.  But  it  is  odd  that  he 
should  twice  —  so  it  is  no  mere  misprint  —  speak  of  Sextus  Tarqui- 
nius  as  Sextius,  which  is  much  as  if  one  should  call  King  John 
King'  Jones,  or  as  when  a  Frenchman  talks  about  Williams  Pitt.  Mr. 
Parry  gets  on  rather  dangerous  ground  when  he  says  that  the  ap¬ 
parently  Greek  names  in  the  early  Roman  stories  “  show  that 
these  tales  are  derived  from  a  Pelasgian  source.”  If  Mr.  Parry 
knows  anything  about  the  Pelasgians,  he  has  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  us.  Also,  as  Mr.  Parry  is  writing  English  and  not  French, 
we  cannot  conceive  why  he  shoidd  (p.  117)  talk  about  Hippias 
practising  a  “ ruse ,”  or  hope  in  his  Preface  to  “  diminish  the  ennui 
of  master  and  boy.”  But  these  are  small  matters  which  may  easily 
be  improved  in  another  edition.  Mr.  Parry  has  produced  a  very 
good  and  useful  school-book,  and  we  owe  him  our  thanks  for  the 
line  of  thought  into  which  his  selections  from  Livy  have  led  us. 


MEMOIR  OF  PROFESSOR  HENSLOW.* 

THE  characteristic  portrait  of  Professor  Henslow,  photographed 
from  his  bust  by  Woolner,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present 
memoir,  will  recall  to  several  generations  of  Cambridge  men  the 
features  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  most  honoured  members  of 
the  University.  None  of  those  who  ever  joined  the  botanical  pro¬ 
fessor  in  one  of  his  field-days  to  Gamlingay,  bringing  back  in 
triumph  some  live  specimens  of  that  rare  "toad,  the  natter-jack, 
will  read  without  emotion  the  instructive  memoir  which  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  J enyns,  has  here  given  us  of  this  single-minded 
and  zealous  naturalist.  We  will  follow  this  interesting  bio¬ 
graphical  record  as  succinctly  as  we  can. 

John  Stevens  Henslow  was  born  at  Rochester  in  1796.  His 
devotion  to  natural  history  was  marked  at  a  very  early  age.  “  He 

*  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Stevens  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  late  Rector  oj 
Hitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  Leonard  Jen yns.  London :  Van  Voorst.  1862. 


showed  his  ingenuity,  as  well  as  his  fondness  for  natural  objects,  by 
making  the  model  of  a  caterpillar.”  And  while  yet  a  child  in  a 
frock  he  dragged  home  from  a  considerable  distance  a  fungus, 
lycoperdon  giganteum,  almost  as  big  as  himself.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  Levaillant’s  Travels  in  Africa  as  a  school-prize,  the  boy 
was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  explore  the  mysterious 
interior  of  that  continent,  and  the  wish  was  not  aban¬ 
doned  for  many  years.  However,  his  parents  and  friends 
steadily  refused  their  consent,  and  in  1814  Henslow  was 
entered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  obtained  high  mathe¬ 
matical  honours  in  1818,  having  studied,  during  his  undergra¬ 
duate’s  course,  mineralogy  under  Dr.  Daniel  Clarke  and  chemistry 
under  Professor  Cumming.  After  taking  his  degree,  he  devoted 
himself  to  geology  in  company  with  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  had 
a  great  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society.  The  first  professorship  which  he  held  was  that  of 
Mineralogy,  but  in  1825  he  succeeded  Mr.  Martyn  in  the  Chair  of 
Botany.  Mr.  Jenyns,  who  is  himself  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  Professor  Henslow’s  zealous  efforts  in 
his  new  position.  The  new  Botanical  Gardens  at  Cambridge  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  monument  of  his  energetic  labours. 
His  method  of  teaching  and  lecturing  was  always  attractive  and 
successful : — 

One  great  assistance  he  derived  from  his  admirable  skill  in  drawing.  His 
illustrations  and  diagrams  representing  all  the  essential  parts  of  plants  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  their  structure  and  affinities,  many  of  them  highly  coloured, 
were  on  such  a  scale  that  when  stuck  up  they  could  be  plainly  seen  from 
every  part  of  the  lecture-room.  He  used  also  to  have  “  demonstrations  ”  (as 
he  called  them)  from  living  specimens.  For  this  purpose  he  would  provide 
the  day  before  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  some  of  the  more  common 
plants,  such  as  the  primrose,  and  other  species  easily  obtained  and  in  flower 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  which  the  pupils,  following  their  teacher  during 
his  explanation  of  the  several  parts,  pulled  to  pieces  for  themselves.  These 
living  plants  were  placed  in  baskets  on  a  side  table  in  the  lecture-room,  with 
a  number  of  wooden  plates  a-nd  other  requisites  for  dissecting  them  after  a 
rough  fashion,  each  student  providing  himself  with  what  he  wanted  before 
taking  his  seat. 

The  biographer  proceeds  to  describe  Professor  Henslow’s  famous 
herborizing  excursions  round  Cambridge,  which  became  so  popular 
that  his  party  was  often  joined,  not  only  by  entomologists  and 
students  of  other  branches  of  natural  science,  but  by  many  who 
went  for  the  mere  sake  of  exercise  and  amusement.  After  his 
marriage  in  1823,  Mr.  Henslow  took  orders,  and  became  curate  of 
one  of  the  Cambridge  parishes.  His  residence  in  the  University 
was  thus  prolonged  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  his  personal  efforts,  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  study  of 
natural  science  which  the  recent  changes  in  the  academic  course 
have  failed  to  maintain.  Among  Henslow’s  pupils  are  reckoned 
some  of  the  most  eminent  living  naturalists,  including  Darwin, 
Berkeley,  Lowe,  Miller,  and  Babington — the  last  being  his  succes¬ 
sor  in  his  chair.  Mr.  Darwin  contributes  to  this  memoir  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  recollections  of  his  old  teacher,  both  in 
his  public  and  private  life.  It  was  Henslow’s  practice  to  hold  a 
soiree  once  a  week,  to  which  everyone  was  welcomed  who 
studied  any  branch  of  natural  science.  Of  these  parties,  all  who 
remember  them  speak  with  enthusiasm.  The  modesty,  kindness, 
truthfulness,  and  playfulness  of  the  host  are  the  theme  of  uni¬ 
versal  praise.  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  the  only  change  observable  in  the  Professor  was  that  he  “  cared 
somewhat  less  about  science  and  more  for  his  parishioners.”  He 
concludes  with  a  true  but  clumsily-expressed  sentence  :  —  “  Re¬ 
flecting  over  his  character  with  gratitude  and  reverence,  his  moral 
attributes  rise,  as  they  should  do  in  the  highest  character,  in  pre¬ 
eminence  over  his  intellect.” 

During  all  these  early  years  of  his  married  life,  Henslow’s 
income  was  very  straitened.  The  endowment  of  the  Professorship 
was  under  200I. ;  and  the  paltry  stipend  of  a  curate  in  addition  did 
not  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  toilsome  necessity  of  spending- 
five  or  six  hours  a-day  “  in  cramming  men  for  their  degrees.”  But 
in  1 83 2,  Lord  Brougham,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  presented  him  to 
a  living  in  Berkshire, _  which  he  was  able  to  serve  without  ceasing 
to  reside  in  the  University.  Here  follows  in  his  life  a  curious 
political  episode.  Having  been  a  warm  supporter  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  so  long  as  he  was  the  Tory  member  tor  the  University,  Mr. 
Henslow  followed  his  lordship  in  his  change  of  politics  on  the 
accession  of  A  V  illiam  IA/ .  N  or  was  he  content  with  a  silent  change 
of  opinion.  In  1835  he  signalized  himself  by  becoming  the 
prosecutor  in  an  action  for  bribery  against  Sir  J.  L.  Knight  Bruce, 
who  had  defeated  Professor  Pryme  in  a  contested  election  for 
the  borough.  This  step  was  much  commented  upon  at  the 
time  as  being  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman.  His  biographer  does 
not  excuse  it, .  but  urges  that  it  was  a  proof  of  high  moral  courage. 
At  any  rate  it  had  its  reward ;  for  two  years  afterwards  Lord 
Melbourne  —  who  had  almost  given  him  the  bishopric  of  Norwich 
—  promoted  him  to  the  well-endowed  rectory  of  Hitcham  in 
Norfolk,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death. 

Professor  Henslow’s  removal  from  Cambridge  to  Hitcham  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  study  of  natural  science  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Ray  Club,  an  institution  which  still  flourishes,  was 
founded  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  want  of  the  soirees  which 
have  been  already  mentioned.  But  the  Professor  found  to  his 
deep  regret,  when  he  came  up  annually  to  deliver  his  lectures  in 
the  May  Term,  that  his  botanical  class  was  considerably  less  than  it 
used  to  be.  His  biography  now  takes  a  new  phase,  and  for  a  time 
we  see  him  face  to  face  with  the  alienated  population  of  a  ne¬ 
glected  and  demoralized  parish.  He  is  said  to  have  found  the 
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people  at  Ilitcliam  “  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  depth  of  moral  and 
physical  debasement.”  The  methods  adopted  by  the  new  rector 
for  reforming  his  parishioners  were  uncommon  and  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man.  “  He  wisely  began  with  trying  the  expedient 
of  winning  them  over  by  kindness  and  conciliation.”  Accordingly, 
he  got  up  a  cricket-club,  and  encouraged  ploughing- matches,  and 
all  sorts  of  manly  games.  He  gave  every  year  an  exhibition  of 
fireworks  on  the  rectory  lawn  ;  and  he  tried  to  interest  the  more 
intelligent  of  his  people  in  his  museum  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities.  Of  course  he  established  a  school,  in  which,  almost 
from  the  first,  he  made  botany  one  of  the  lessons  in  the  regular 
course  of  instruction.  The  allotment  system,  which  he  succeeded 
in  introducing  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  farmers,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  of  all  his  measures.  In  his 
attempts  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  labourers  he  did  not  neglect 
the  interests  of  their  employers.  He  endeavoured  to  assist  his 
farmers  by  his  scientific  knowledge  in  improving  their  methpds  of 
husbandry;  and  delivered  admirable  lectures  to  the  ITadleigh 
Farmers’  Club  on  such  subjects  as  the  fermentation  of  manures. 
These  papers  were  afterwards  collected  and  published,  with  a 
useful  glossary  of  terms.  We  wish  we  had  space  for  some  extracts 
from  these  racy  and  humorous  addresses.  They  met  with  a  very 
favourable  welcome,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  “the  con¬ 
version,”  as  he  expressed  it,  “of  the  art  of  husbandry  into  the 
science  of  agriculture.”  Before  long,  Professor  Henslow  insti¬ 
tuted  Horticultural  Shows,  on  which  festive  occasions  there 
was  always  a  museum  of  curiosities,  with  “lecturets”  (as  he 
called  them),  at  short  intervals,  _  besides  a  distribution  of  prizes, 
games  for  the  children,  and  tea  for  the  visitors  of  all  ages. 
In  all  this  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  place  which  music 
occupies  now-a-days  as  a  civilizing  element  in  most  well-worked 
rural  parishes  was  supplied  at  Hitcham  by  botany.  But  botany, 
in  Professor  Henslow’s  hands,  was  anything  but  a  dry  study.  It 
is,  however,  very  difficult  to  believe  that  his  parish  children  could 
learn  —  as  we  are  here  assured  that  they  did  —  to  spell  properly, 
and  to  understand  the  technical  terms  of  that  science.  There 
were  three  botanical  classes ;  and  admission  to  the  very  lowest  was 
denied  to  any  child  who  could  not  spell,  among  other  words,  the 
terms  Angiospermous,  Glumaceous,  and  Monocotyledons.  Mr. 
Jenyns  speaks  of  the  “success  that  attended  these  botanical 
lessons  as  an  educational  measure ;  ”  and  we  are  told  that  the 
method  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  true  moral,  however,  from  this  attempt  is  this,  that 
in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  and  single-minded  clergyman  any  art 
or  science  may  be  made  a  useful  instrument  in  raising  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  even  moral  tone  of  his  parishioners.  In  many  respects 
Professor  Henslow  was  before  the  age  in  organizing  schemes  which 
have  since  become  not  uncommon.  For  example,  when  he  found 
that  his  parishioners  had  no  holiday  except  a  day  at  Whitsuntide, 
he  substituted  for  his  tithe-audit  dinner  a  parochial  excursion, 
sometimes  to  Ipswich,  sometimes  to  Cambridge,  Norwich,  Felix¬ 
stowe,  and  even  to  London.  We  are  told  that  on  these 
occasions  the  party  numbered  200  souls.  Mr.  Jenyns  apolo¬ 
gizes  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  secular  character  of  these 
schemes,  and  takes  needless  pains  to  assure  his  readers  that  the 
spiritual  interests  of  Hitcham  were  not  neglected.  More  than 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr.  Henslow,  though  not  a 
partisan,  held  strong  religious  convictions,  and  was  a  man  of  deep 
personal  piety.  From  this  topic,  which  is  delicately  handled,  and 
without  any  of  the  breaches  of  confidence  too  often  found  in 
religious  biography,  Mr.  Jenyns  goes  on  to  describe  Professor 
Henslow’s  connexion  with  the  Ipswich  Museum,  the  London 
University,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos 
at  Cambridge.  He.  also  points  out  the  especial  characteristics  of 
the  Professor’s  method  of  scientific  investigation,  and  tbe  chief 
discoveries  in  natural  history  which  are  due  to  him.  The  end  was 
now  approaching.  In  1861  a  complication  of  diseases,  the  result, 
as  it  is  thought,  of  a  long  overtasking  both  of  mind  and  body, 
brought  him  to  his  death-bed.  During  his  last  illness,  he  was  able 
to  tjike  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  own  case,  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view : — 

In  the  face  of  inevitably  increasing  sufferings  he  set  himself  to  watch  the 
successive  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution,  all  of  which  he  desired 
should  be  communicated  to  him  by  his  medical  attendants,  with  whom  he 
discussed  them  as  a  philosopher,  and  without  the  most  distant  reference  to 
himself  as  being  the  subject  of  them. 

Yet  Mr.  Jenyns  shows,  in  a  very  pathetic  narrative  of  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  his  brother-in-law’s  last  illness,  that  he  was  not 
only  a  model  of  patience  and  resignation,  but  an  example  of  ardent 
Christian  faith  and  charity.  Few  things  are  more  touching  than 
the  account  of  Professor  Sedgwick’s  last  visit  to  his  old  friend  and 
colleague.  We  close  this  volume  with  hearty  thanks  to  the  bio¬ 
grapher  for  the  vivid  and  instructive  picture  which  he  has  drawn 
of  the  life  and  death  of  a  true  Christian  philosopher. 


PHY  SIOGLYPHICS.* 

HEN  the  History  of  Human  Folly — that  promised  work  in 
a  hundred  and  fifty  folio  volumes  —  is  written,  how  many 
books  will  it  take  to  comprise  the  catalogue  of  those  wrlio  have 
constructed  systems  of  Universal  Mythology,  “  Scripture  and 
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Heathenism  Beconciled,”  “Harmony  of  the  Mosaic  and  Pagan 
Cosmogonies,”  &c.  ?  From  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  down  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cottle,  an  amusing  but  melancholy  chain  of  writers 
might  be  constructed,  consisting  of  those  ingenious  people  who 
have  used  etymology  much  in  the  way  which  Swift  ridiculed  in 
the  tract  which  derived  “  Jupiter  ”  from  “  Jew  Peter.”  Mr. 
William  Upton  is  not  much  more  insane  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  that  for  twenty  years  he  has  been  employed 
in  excogitating  a  universal  system  of  interpretation  which  he  calls 
“'the  Japetic  Philosophy,”  and  which  supplies  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  proving  to  demon¬ 
stration  that  every  name  of  every  place,  person,  and  thing  occurring 
in  ancient  mythology  and  classical  history— that  is,  every  fact  in 
language  and  history,  tradition  and  mystic  religion — is  significant 
of  the  law's  and  relations  of  physical  astronomy  and  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  as  detailed  more  particularly  in  the  Mosaic  Pentateuch.  It 
is  out  of  our  power  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  this  fantastic  dream ; 
but  we  may  offer  a  specimen  of  it. 

The  first  colonists  of  Greece  were  Carians ;  and  an  elder  branch 
of  the  Carians  were  the  Leleges ;  and  of  these  the  eldest  tribe  was 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Let  all  this  pass.  Every  word  of  it 
might  be  contested,  as  perhaps  might  any  other  ethnological  theory. 
But  here  is,  according  to  Mr.  Upton,  its  connexion  with  philology. 
“  But  who  was  this  mysterious  Lelex,  the  most  darkly  shrouded  of 
all  the  fugitive  personages  of  antiquity  P  To  understand  thoroughly 
who  he  was,  we  must  compare  the  beginning  of  Genesis  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  Greek  word  elexe  sig¬ 
nifies  He  said."  Perhaps,  rather  unfortunately,  the  Greek  word 
elexe  does  not  occur  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel ;  nor 
in  the  New  Testament  at  all.  Never  mind  —  “  elexe  signifies  lie 
said;  and  by  dropping  the  final  e,  and  prefixing  L ,  we  have  the 
personification  Lelex,  implying  a  complete  and  final  utterance  .... 
The  Divine  Word  is  passed  over ;  but  that  light  is  personified  as 
Eurotas — i.  e.,  the  heauteously  flowing .”  That  is  to  say,  the  ancient 
myth  tells  us  that  Eurotas  was  the  grandson  of  Lelex ;  which, 
being  interpreted,  means,  that  Lelex  is  God  the  Father,  (while  God 
the  Son  is  omitted  in  the  mythical  genealogy,)  but  Light,  which 
God  said  “  Let  there  be,”  is  personified  in  Eurotas,  because  Eurotas 
meant  beauteously  flowing,  which  is  a  “  surpassingly  appropriate 
title  of  light.”  “  No  slight  proof,”  says  Mr.  Upton,  “  that  the 
framers  of  mythology  knew  the  full  truth  as  stated  by  St.  John.” 
Another  interpretation,  and  we  have  done.  “Lycurgus”  —  does 
not  everybody  see  this  ?  —  “  denotes  the  working  out  of  light."  Lyc, 
light — urgus,  working  out.  “Now,  what  is  it  that  works  out 
light  ?  Answer :  the  stars.”  One  might  have  thought  the  sun, 
or  a  flint  and  steel.  But  Mr.  Upton  says,  “  the  stars.”  And  this 
accounts  for  the  remarkable  institution  of  Lycurgus,  which — we 
quite  believe  it — “  has  never  been  thought  of  by  modern  philoso¬ 
phers.”  “  As  the  stars  seem  to  wink  at  clandestine  doings,  even 
theft,  if  successful,  was,  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  exempt  from 
punishment.”  Nor  is  this  all.  Stars  work  out  light,  as  we  have 
seen,  therefore,  Lycurgus  =  stars  working  out  light,  “  allowed 
nothing  but  iron  money  to  pass  current.”  It  was,  we  own,  some 
time  before  we  saw  the  connexion  between  Lycurgus  —  i.  e.,  stars 
working  out  light  —  and  the  Lacedaemonian  coinage.  The  acute 
reader  doubtless  has  anticipated  our  tardy  recollection,  that  sideros 
in  Greek  means  “iron,”  and  sidus  in  Latin  means  a  “star;”  and 
he  sees  at  once  that  Mr.  Upton  really  has  got  a  key  which  fits 
many  wards. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  parallels  to  this  nonsense  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  brought  from  the  ravings  of  the  school  which  owns  Jacob 
Bryant  as  its  Coryphseus,  and  that  Mr.  Upton’s  etymological  frenzy 
has  perhaps  been  equalled.  But  for  his  Physioglyphics  he  may 
claim  the  merit  of  absolute  and  entire  novelty.  The  name  has  been 
settled  on  analogical  principles.  Hieroglyphics — i.  e.,  representations 
of  sounds  used  for  sacred  purposes ;  physioglyphics ,  therefore,  is  a 
term  which  may  be  very  fitly  applied  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  because  they  “  are  rude  glyphical  representations  either 
of,  or  in  reference  to,  those  organs  of  speeeh  to  which  they  re¬ 
spectively  belong.  They  thus  have  natural  meanings  attached  to 
them,  for  they  represent  the  sounds  belonging  to  those  organs,  and 
such  natural  significancy  as  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  possess.” 
Mr.  Upton  gives  an  instance  in  the  letter  n.  “  The  Hebrew  form 
of  this  letter  is  the  rough  outline  of  a  prominent  nose."  That  n 
was  the  initial  of  nose  we  could  see  as  plainly  as  the  nose  itself; 
but,  till  Mr.  Upton  told  us  so,  we  should  have  as  soon  thought 
that  3  is  the  rough  outline  of  a  prominent  nose  as  the  rough  outline 
of  a  nockcr — as,  for  the  purpose,  we  beg  to  spell  the  word  knocker. 
“Now,  the  nose  is  the  natural  organ  for  the  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  breath ;  and  therefore  the  idea  naturally  connected  with  it  is 
that  of  transmission .”  But  surely  the  same  might  be  said  of  m. 
The  Hebrew  form  of  this  letter  ft,  we  remark,  is  the  rough  outline 
of  an  open  mouth,  which  it  resembles  quite  as  closely  as  J  resembles 
a  nose.  Now,  the  mouth  is  the  natural  organ  for  the  passing  in  of 
beef  and  mutton  and  the  passing  out  of  breath  ;  therefore  the  idea 
connected  with  m  is  that  of  transmission,  which  is  quite  as  good  a 
piece  of  Physioglyphics  as  Mr.  Upton’s,  when  he  says  that  n  is  the 
symbol  of  transmission.  Hence  follow  mysteries  of  mysteries. 
Here  is  one.  “  Recalling  here  the  Greek  ous,  in  a  general  sense  of 
a  sunken  impression” — a  sense,  let  us  remember,  singularly  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Saxon  mouse  which  sinks  into  a  hole,  and  house,  or, 
in  the  London  dialect,  ouse,  which  leaves  “  a  sunken  impression  ” 
by  driving  its  foundations  into  the  ground — “and  prefixing  n  as  an 
initial,  we  have  the  Greek  word  nous,  signifying  the  mind.  It  may 
be  asked  how  the  natural  force  of  n  ” — which,  it  will  not  be  for- 
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gotten,  signifies  a  nose — “  can  be  shown  in  the  meaning.  But  this 
is  really  a  most  beautiful  and  significant  allusion  to  the  manner  in 
which  animals  in  general  investigate  their  food — viz.,  by  thrusting 
their  noses  into  hay  and  other  articles,  to  ascertain  their  quality. 
Man,  too,  employs  his  nose  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  allusion  -null 
appear  still  more  expressive  and  appropriate  when  it  is  considered 
that  nous  more  strictly  denotes  the  mind  in  its  investigating  cha¬ 
racter.” 

We  must  say  that  the  identification,  thus  established  by  Mr. 
Upton,  of  the  nose  with  the  nous,  opens  up  a  whole  chapter  in 
mental  and  moral  physiology.  When  we  poke  our  noses  into  other 
people’s  concerns,  we  are  certainly  employing  a  process  of  investi¬ 
gation,  but  this  use  of  the  nasal  organ  is  considered  to  be  more 
concerned  with  impertinence  than  with  nous.  The  mystery  of 
snuff-taking  is,  however,  resolved.  We  titillate  the  nous  rather 
than  the  nose ;  and  we  stimulate  the  brain  by  pricking  the  nostrils. 
Horace  must  have  connected  the  nose  with  the  nous  when  he  spoke 
of  a  clear  understanding  under  the  figure  of  a  cleanly  nose,  emuncti 
naris.  The  Talicotian  operation  will  doubtless  come  into  renewed 
vogue  after  this  discovery.  By  taking  a  nasal  graft  from  Herschel, 
a  clodhopper  may  become  an  astronomer ;  and  to  develope  into  a 
poet  will  only  require  a  nose  scion  taken  from  Laureate  Close.  In 
a  pocket  handkerchief  we  can  discern  an  intellectual  instrument, 
and  in  the  varieties  of  nose  can  be  distinguished  diversities  of  mental 
and  moral  idiosyncracy.  We  have  henceforth  but  to  look  at  a 
man’s  nose,  to  tell  his  intellectual  character  and  capacities.  The 
aquiline  nose  is  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  mental  sharp¬ 
ness  ;  the  cock-up  nose  is  connected  with  heavenly  meditations ; 
and  the  snub  and  flattened  nose  of  African  type  is  significant  of  the 
imperfect  intellect  of  the  negro  races.  Nosology  will  henceforth 
take  rank,  not  as  a  science  of  disease,  but  as  a  system  of  the  mental 
powers ;  and  when  physiologists  assert  that  man  is  the  only  animal 
who  is  blessed  with  a  proper  nose,  this  is  only  another  way  of 
expressing  the  old  definition,  animal  ratione,  q.  cl.,  naso  prceditum. 
Mr.  Upton  has  contributed  another  chapter  to  Slawkenbergianism, 
for  which  Sterne  would  have  been  grateful. 

Mr.  Upton  proceeds :  —  “  But  the  syllable  nos  does  represent  the 
nose,  in  the  Greek  nosos,  a  disease,  referring  originally  to  a  cold,  as 
indicated  by  a  dripping  at  the  nose.  It  also  appears  in  onos,  the 
Greek  name  for  an  ass,  the  animal  distinguished  for  its  nose.”  This, 
again,  is  important,  and  the  discovery  is  capable  of  further  illus¬ 
tration.  A  dripping  at  the  nose  is  generally  considered  an  infirmity 
of  age,  as  in  the  homely  rhyme — 

I  do  not  love  an  old  man,  and  I’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why, 

His  nose  is  always  dripping,  and  his  chin  is  never  dry. 

Such  a  prejudice  is  unjust.  The  humid  nose  is  only  the  sign  of 
the  flux  of  wisdom,  and  when  Homer  described  the  honey-flowing 
speech  of  Nestor,  he  physioglyphically  indicated  the  Pylian  sage  in 
an  incipient  case  of  catarrh.  To  the  identification  of  nose  and 
nous  with  onos,  “  an  ass,”  we  can  entirely  assent.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Upton’s  nous,  as  displayed  in  this  publication,  remarkably  illus¬ 
trates  one  half  at  least  of  his  favourite  thesis. 


DE  LOS  RIOS’S  SPANISH  LITERATURE.* 

HE  work  before  us  has  been  commenced  on  a  scale  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  includes  matters  which  we  could  not  have 
supposed  any  ingenuity  capable  of  bringing  together  under  the  title. 
We  were  not  prepared  to  find  in  such  .a  book  elaborate  notices  of 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  Hyginus,  and  others,  whom  we  had  hitherto 
considered  as  Latin  rather  than  Spanish  authors  —  as  hating  been 
bom,  indeed,  in  the  Peninsula  ,  but  not  having  exercised  more  influence 
there  than  a  Patavian  or  a  Mantuan  writer  may  be  credited  with. 
Nor  do  we  excuse  this  superfluity  because  some  of  these  pagan 
authors  have  been  ingeniously  compared,  or  may  be  compared 
hereafter,  with  some  of  the  poets  and  historians  of  Castile  — as,  for 
instance,  Lucan  with  Gongora  —  seeing  that  this  connexion  has 
resulted  from  individual  tastes,  and  that  the  discussion  of  it  need 
not  have  been  formally  anticipated  at  such  a  distance.  This 
method  detains  us  needlessly  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject;  and 
the  author  who  adopts  it  must  seem  to  have  been  unduly  biassed  by 
local  predilection,  or  by  a  cherished,  though  ill-supported,  theory  of 
the  continuous  unity  of  the  “  Hispano-Latin  ”  race.  We  will  not  so 
much  complain  of  the  copious  observations  which  Bon  Amador  De  los 
Rios  bestows  on  the  literary  Christian  prelates  of  the  Peninsula,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine ;  for  these  men  were,  of 
course,  bound  to  exert  themselves  for  the  salvation  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  neighbours,  and  must,  without  doubt,  have  done  much  to 
originate  various  local  institutions  and  traditions,  such  as  after¬ 
wards  obstinately  maintained  their  ground  under  the  Vandal  in¬ 
vaders  or  Visigothic  occupiers  of  the  country.  Under  the  latter,  the 
church  and  the  cloister  became  a  refuge  for  the  conquered  Roman 
race,  within  whose  limits  alone  they  could,  before  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo,  exert  themselves  towards  recovering  their  lost 
franchises  and  dignities.  These  were  times,  then,  in  which  the 
clerical  writers  had  an  immense  political  and  social  influence,  and 
in  which  their  controversial  habits,  as  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  has 
observed,  began  to  leave  a  permanent  stamp  on  popular  cha¬ 
racter  and  manners  in  Spain.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treaty  do  not  properly  belong  to  elegant  literature;  and  their 
language  is  still  a  corrupt  Latin,  of  which  the  irregularities  can 
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but  throw  a  faint  and  partial  light  on  the  formation  of  the  Cas¬ 
tilian  dialect,  as  their  deviations  from  classical  prosody  may  illustrate 
the  growth  of  the  national  verse.  But  the  importance  of  their 
writings  is  no  doubt  considerable  in  an  historic  view.  The  number 
of  these  authors  is  thinned  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  series 
is  terminated  by  the  great  Saracen  invasion,  at  which  epoch  the 
present  volume  leaves  us. 

The  method  pursued  by  Don  Amador  De  los  Rios  in  discussing 
the  general  history  of  Spanish  literature  has  been  exhibited,  within 
a  smaller  compass,  in  his  investigations  respecting  the  “  Jews  in 
Spain.”  He  evinces  much  care  and  industry  in  examining  the 
traditions  of  style  and  scholarship,  the  models  which  his  authors 
may  have  kept  before  their  eyes,  and  the  revolutions  in  popular 
opinion  and  culture  by  which  they  have  been  influenced,  or  to 
which  they  have  lent  an  impulse.  But  his  criticism  wants  taste 
and  spirit  in  regard  to  their  spontaneous  peculiarities  and  the 
amount  of  natural  talent  and  original  thought  that  may  be  found 
in  each  of  them.  His  patriotic  affectations,  and  his  continual  incli¬ 
nation  to  an  inflated  and  panegyristic  style,  tend  to  raise  to  a 
uniform  level  many  works  materially  unequal  in  brilliancy  and  in 
utility.  He  has,  moreover,  accustomed  himself  to  cherish  such 
an  admiration  for  the  wisdom  of  the  middle  ages  that  he  often 
forgets  the  gulf  which  separates  it  from  the  philosophy  of  modern 
readers;  and  he  is  readily  carried  away  by  the  reasonings  or 
passions  of  old  controversialists  whose  power  to  move  the  human 
mind  might  have  been  supposed  altogether  extinct. 

Before  we  re-criticize  any  of  the  more  complex  or  celebrated 
works  to  which  Don  Amador  De  los  Rios  has  called  attention,  we 
will  illustrate  the  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  deals  with  an  obscurer  favourite  of  his.  The  first 
Christian  poet  of  the  “  Hispano-Latin  race  ”  whom  he  introduces, 
and  one  of  whom  he  seems  resolved  to  make  the  most  he  can,  is 
Juvencus  —  a  contemporary  of  Prudentius’s  whilom  mentioned  by 
a  French  critic,  as  hating  turned  the  Gospels  into  bad  hexameters. 
Here  he  has  the  policy  to  tell  us,  at  the  outset,  that  the  author  of  the 
Historia  Evangelica  lias  been  censured  in  an  extravagant  degree  by 
the  purists  of  the  Renaissance  for  his  corrupt  Latinity,  and  for  not 
having  adorned  his  verse  with  the  mythological  allusions  so  dear 
to  his  classical  predecessors.  On  the  first  count,  readers  will 
readily  excuse  him,  if  they  weigh  the  needs  of  an  earnest  man 
writing  for  the  edification  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  second 
charge  will  most  likely  be  met  with  their  unqualified  approbation. 
Presently  they  will  find  vague  phrases  slipped  in  about  the 
“enthusiasm”  of  Juvencus,  and  the  high  sources  from  which 
he  derived  his  “inspiration;”  while  we  are  reminded,  by  w'ay  of 
contrast,  of  the  stale  and  futile  topics  that  were  treated  by  con¬ 
temporary  pagan  poets.  Then  is  cited  the  aphorism  of  Feyjoo, 
that  enthusiasm  can  constitute  a  poet  even  where  invention  is 
absent ;  and  thus  an  impression  is  left  on  the  unwary  reader  that 
Juvencus  was  enthusiastic,  and,  perhaps,  that  his  lack  of  invention 
has  been  implied  in  that  abstinence  from  mythological  allusions 
which  has  been  already  set  dowai  to  his  credit.  Such  view's  are 
suggested  in  behalf  of  a  work  which  scarcely  presents  any  traces 
of  fervour,  imagination,  or  even  thought  —  a  mechanically  trans¬ 
formed  version,  which  hardly  departs  from  the  language  of  its 
originals,  and  this  only  by  the  commonest  tricks  of  poetic  diction. 
Such  turns  are  visible  in  a  description  of  a  storm,  which  our  critic 
couples,  in  a  vile  antithesis,  with  Virgil’s  description  in  the  first 
jEneicl,  show'ing  that  “the  muse  of  Juvencus,  while  less  rich  and 
ostentatious,  is  more  profound  and  concentrated.”  We  leave  the 
passage  to  plead  for  itself :  — 

Conscendunt  navem,  ventoque  inflata  tumescunt 
Vela  suo,  fluctuque  volat  stridente  carina. 

Postquam  altum  tenuit  puppis,  consurgere  in  iras 
Pontus  et  immensis  hinc  inde  tuniescere  ventis 
Instat,  et  ad  ccelum  rabidos  sustollere  montes, 

Et  nunc  mole  ferit  puppim,  nunc  turbine  proram. 

Illisosque  super  laterum  tabulata  receptant 
Fluctus,  disjectoque  aperitur  terra  profundo. 

Interea  in  puppi  somnum  carpebat  Iesus . 

We  further,  however,  find  the  style  of  Juvencus  commended 
for  its  terseness  ,and  simplicity ;  and  these  qualities  certainly 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  such  passages  as  the  following,  which 

corresponds  to  the  commencement  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount _ 

Felices  humiles,  pauper  quos  spiritus  ambit ; 

Illos  nam  coeli  regnum  sublime  receptat. 

His  similes  mites,  quos  mansuetudo  coronat, 

Quorum  debetur  juri  pulcherrima  tcllus. 

Hos  modo  lugentes  solatia  digna  sequentur. 

Pabula  justitias  qui  nunc  potusque  requirunt, 

Illos  plena  manet  saturandos  eopia  mens®. 

Felix,  qui  miseri  doluit  de  pectore  sortem  ; 

Ilium  nam  Domini  miseratio  larga  manebit. 

Felices,  puro  qui  coelum  corde  tuentur: 

Visibilis  Deus  is  per  sajcula  larga  manebit, 

Pacifieos  Deus  in  numerum  sibi  prolis  adoptat. 

But  it  should  be  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  a  mere  caput 
mortuum  the  same  style  of  versification  lias  reduced  the  Mag¬ 
nificat  :  — 

Magnificas  laudes  animus  gratesque  celebrat 

Immensi  Domino  mundo.  Vix  gaudia  tanta 

Spiritus  iste  [viz.  animus]  capit,  quod  me  dignatus  in  altum 

Erigere  ex  humili  celsam,  cunctisque  beatam 

Gentibus  et  sa?clis  voluit  Deus  tequus  liaberi. 

Sustulit  ecce  thronum  scevis,  fregitque  superbos, 

Largifluis  humiles  opibus  ditavit  egentes. 

Let  its  pass  to  another  author.  The  Etymologies  of  St.  Isi- 
dorus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  formed,  no  doubt, 
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a  remarkable  work,  and  one  of  great  utility  for  the  instruction  of 
the  contemporary  and  succeeding  generations.  We  read  here  with 
pleasure  an  abstract  of  the  twenty  books  into  which  this  omni¬ 
farious  treatise  is  divided ;  but  we  must  object  to  that  accumulation 
of  petty  exaggerations  and  hollow  pompous  phrases  which  has 
exalted  a  very  superficial  dictionary  of  scientific  and  philologic 
terms  and  rudiments  of  all  kinds,  swollen  with  worthless  deriva¬ 
tions,  into  a  colossal  monument  of  universal  erudition  and  research, 
in  which  “  we  see  personified  the  Hispano-Latin  civilization.”  Thus 
we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  “  the  first  book  (on  Grammar)  is 
a  treasury  of  all  the  philological  knowledge  of  Home  in  the  olden 
time,  and  during  her  decay,”  and  that  “the  author  gives  every¬ 
where  the  clearest  evidences  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,”  when  we  find  him  coupling  Moses  with  Heca- 
tceus  Milesius  (in  the  Spanish  abstract  Acatesio),  as  the  two  first 
authors  who  wrote  in  hexameters.  If  the  chapter  on  prosody 
shows  that  Isidorus  was  familiar,  as  far  as  reading  went,  with  the 
books  of  “  Varro,  Donatus,  Priscianus,  Victorious,  Carisius,  Festus, 
Longus,  and  Verrius  Flaccus,”  w'e  cannot  imagine  him  to  have 
considered  them  very  curiously,  when  we  find  him  in  one  sentence 
distinguishing  the  acute  and  circumflex  accents,  and  in  another 
saying  that  they  come  to  the  same  thing.  If  the  next  book  contains 
some  elements  of  Aristotle’s  logical  nomenclature,  this  is  hardly 
enough  to  prove  that  “  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  had  no  need  of 
the  Mahomedan  invasion,  nor  of  the  Cordubian  Caliphate,  to 
reign  supreme  in  the  schools  of  Spain.”  Neither,  again,  do  we  see 
the  “  coming  forward  of  a  great  master  to  the  examination  of  the 
Quadrivium  ”  when  Isidorus  fills  his  chapter  on  Arithmetic  writh 
the  definitions  and  properties  of  numbers  of  various  kinds  (without 
any  processes  of  calculation),  even  though  he  deserves  praise  here 
for  dismissing  the  cabalistic  notions  with  which  this  subject  was 
elsewhere  mixed  up. 

In  speaking  of  more  polemical  works,  the  modern  Spanish  critic 
displays  a  remarkable  sympathy  with  the  hot-headed  dogmatism 
of  those  controversial  ages.  He  takes  opportunities,  it  must  be 
owned,  of  censuring  the  habits  of  strife  and  cruelty  in  which  this 
disposition  so  often  uttered  itself;  but  he  is  not  disinclined  to 
cherish  the  root  from  which  those  ill  fruits  were  nourished.  In 
his  account  of  Hildefonsus  (seventh  century)  he  tells  us  — 

The  followers  of  Helvidius  and  Jovinianus  denied  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mar}’-  ;  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Toledo,  aroused  at  the  rumour  of  this 
pestilential  doctrine,  felt  himself  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jeromes,  the 
Ambroses,  and  the  Augustines ;  and  opposing  his  heroic  bosom  to  such 
envenomed  missiles,  succeeded  in  again  pulverizing  this  gross  error.  .  .  . 
There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  service  than  that  which  he  rendered 
from  this  point  of  view  to  the  Church  and  the  civilization  of  Spain.  .  .  . 
The  enthusiasm  which  moves  his  pen,  communicates  an  elevated  tone  to  his 
style,  and  extraordinary  copiousness  to  his  diction ;  the  conviction  he 
harbours  in  his  breast,  lends  notable  distinctness  to  his  ideas,  and  imbues  his 
language  with  a  certain  commanding  manner,  which  acting  at  once  on  the 
reason  and  the  sentiments,  renders  his  eloquence  irresistible.  ...  At 
these  moments,  the  eloquence  of  St.  Hildefonsus  assumes  a  special  character 
which  distinguishes  him  from  his  models ;  ardent,  energetic,  aggressive,  he 
no  longer  contents  himself  with  reaping  the  legitimate  harvest  of  the  per¬ 
suasion,  which  he  seeks  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers  ;  but  calling 
up  from  the  grave  the  shades  of  Helvidius  and  Jovinianus,  he  not  only 
condemns  their  doctrine  as  impious  ;  but  accusing  them  of  turpitude,  im¬ 
modesty,  and  indecency,  he  inveighs  against  and  anathematizes  them  in  a 
solemn  and  terrible  manner. 

And  with  this  preamble  is  introduced  an  egregious  specimen  of 
rant,  verbiage,  and  scurrility,  w7hich  we  prefer  to  give  in  its 
Latin  form :  — 

Cum  ergo  hsec  spiritus  Dei  per  prophetas  prsedixerit,  per  doctores 
firmaverit,  per  veritatis  auctores  defenderit,  per  sseculorum  rcternitatem  con- 
solidaverit,  quid  tu  novi  erroris  astructor,  quid  fatuosissimus  infamator,  quid 
copiose  nugis  infamas  ?  Quid  insanice  massa  proloqui  audes,  mussitare  con- 
tendis,  susurrare  proponis,  garrire  prassumis,  ut  virginalis  uteri  ilia  habitatio 
Dei,  ut  regis  virtutum  ilia  nitore  pudoris  aula  elarissima,  ut  mansio  ilia 
Imperatoris  coelestium  carnis  pudicse,  ut  locus  gloriosus  illius  Dei,  quern  non 
capit  universa  diversitas  locorum,  post  generationem  Dei,  post  incamationem 
Yerbi,  post  nativitatem  Domini,  post  ortum  Salvatoris  de  carneo  viro  peri- 
turse  carne  soboles  germinaverit  ....  Opto,  opto,  ut  sepulchrum  oris  illius 
dolor  cruciet,  illius  dentes  terra  concludat,  foveam  oris  ejus  immobilitas 
hnguffi  compleat,  concava  palati  aer  subductus  evacuet,  extrema  labiorum 
aeris  crassedo  conglutinet  ....  ne  talium  verborum  fetor  erumpat,  ne 
prosecutionis  hujus  odor  aspiret,  ne  anhelitus  loquefe  susurret,  ne  vel  exilis 
sonus  tinniat,  ne  verberatus  aer  nefandissima  verba  eonformet. 

We  might  point  out  other  authors  to  wdiom  we  should  not  find 
Don  /Amador  De  los  Rios  a  very  judicious  guide.  But  let  us 
remark,  before  concluding,  that  he  has  enriched  the  present 
volume  with  a  very  curious  collection  of  ancient  Spanish  hymns 
taken  from  an  unpublished  Toledan  manuscript.  In  these  he  has 
carefully  observed  the  gradual  introduction  of  rhymes  and  asso¬ 
nances  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  vernacular  poetry. 
Moreover,  the  measures  in  which  these  poems  are  composed  exhibit 
a  remarkable  step-by-step  declension  from  the  old  quantitative 
metres  to  loose  syllabic  rhythms.  At  the  beginning  of  a  fine 
dirge  (“  Generalis  de  Defunctis,”  referred  to  the  seventh  century), 
we  fancy  ourselves  reading  strict  classical  trochaics,  and  at  the 
end  we  recognise  the  octosyllables  of  the  Castilian  drama.  In 
like  manner,  we  have  elsewhere  found  Latin  hexameters  of  this 
age  to  which  we  might  fancy  the  English  accentualists  of  the 
present  day  had  furnished  a  model  like  St.  Isidore’s  — 

Exinde  fruimur  omnes  rosarum  gratos  odores, 

Exinde  teximus  serta  capiti  nostro  coronas  — 

which  lines  seem,  however,  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  his  early 

youth. 


STABLE  STORIES* 

HIS  is  the  third  series  of  a  sort  of  stories  of  which  the  popu¬ 
larity,  as  well  as  the  alliteration,  is  undeniable.  The  first  series 
was  plainly  styled  Post  and  Paddock;  the  second  bore  the  less 
explanatory  title  of  Silk  and  Scarlet ;  and  the  third  is  called  by  a 
combination  of  two  names  which  will  hardly  convey  any  distinct 
idea  to  minds  which  are  not  to  some  extent  familiar  with  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  book.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  all 
who  require  the  information,  that  the  name  of  “  Scott  ”  is  used 
as  being  that  of  the  well-known  trainer  of  racehorses,  and 
of  his  brother,  who  in  his  day  was  an  equally  well-known 
jockey,  while  the  companion  name  of  “Sebright”  was  borne  by  a 
famous  Leicestershire  huntsman  who  died  within  the  last  year. 
The  book  is  a  repository  of  all  the  stories  about  horses  and 
those  who  have  had  to  do  with  them,  which  the  author  has  col¬ 
lected  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Even  old  stories  of 
this  sort  find  greedy  readers,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  stories  about  horses  which  have  been  quite  recently 
before  the  public  will  enjoy  an  extensive  popularity.  Take  for 
instance  this  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Caller  Ou,  the 
winner  of  the  last  St.  Leger.  The  dam  of  Caller  Ou  was  barren 
the  year  after  her  birth.  “  Scott  told  her  owner  (I’ Anson)  by  way 
of  comfort  that  the  little  brown  filly  was  a  clipper,  and  that  no  foal 
in  the  paddock  could  come  near  her  when  she  galloped.”  Her  first 
two-year-old  trial  was  half  a  mile  at  even  weights  with  the  four- 
year-old  Donati.  Her  victory  was  so  hollow  that  I’Anson 
tried  them  over  again,  and  with  the  same  result.  It  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  those  who  knew  the  filly  expected  her  to  win  the 
Oaks,  but  she  did  not.  “  On  the  Oaks  day  I’Anson  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  her  mouth  secret,  and,  as  Challoner  did  not  ride  her  ten¬ 
derly  enough,  she  summarily  shut  up  at  the  turn.”  During  the 
summer  there  were  hopes  of  her  for  the  St.  Leger,  but  I’Anson 
was  very  far  from  confident  before  the  race.  He  gave  orders  to 
Challoner  to  let  her  do  what  she  liked  with  her  head,  and  these 
orders  were  fully  carried  out.  “  The  Druid  ”  shall  tell  the  rest  in 
his  own  graphic  words :  — 

At  the  Red  House  she  was  going  so  well  that  Challoner  felt  sure  of  a  place. 
At  the  distance  she  was  still  going,  and  when  Kettledrum  came  away,  he  felt 
that  there  was  just  one  thing  for  it,  and  that  was  to  tackle  him,  and  never 
let  Luke  (Snowden)  have  a  pull.  He  found  he  had  the  best  of  the  speed  the 
moment  he  placed  her  alongside  of  the  crack,  who  was  running  as  game  as  a 
bull-dog  in  his  difficulties,  and  there  he  sat  till  the  post  was  passed,  not 
daring  to  move  on  her  and  touch  her,  and  expecting  every  instant  that  she 
would  cut  it. 

This  is  as  good  a  description  as  was  ever  given  of  how  a  race  was 
wron.  It  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the  nicety  and  rapidity  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  are  necessary  to  a  good  jockey,  and  it  also  does  justice 
to  the  sterling  quality  of  the  Derby  winner,  Kettledrum,  about 
whom,  also,  “  The  Druid  ”  can  tell  us  something  interesting.  As  a 
yearling,  “he  was  short,  and  not  the  most  elegant,  but  the  strongest- 
limbed  one  we  ever  met  with  at  that  age.”  He  was  bought  at 
Doncaster  by  Colonel Towneley.  “A  tremendous  pace  is  what  he 
wants,”  and  the  style  in  which  he  stole  along  on  the  Derby  day 
from  Tattenham  Comer,  or  flew  up  the  Doncaster  hill  in  the  race 
for  the  Cup,  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  he  is  not  good  at  making 
his  own  running,  and  therefore  “  Yorkminster’s  flat  refusal  to 
help  him  up  to  the  Red  House  was  fatal  ”  to  his  chance  of 
adding  the  St.  Leger  to  the  Derby,  or,  as  “  The  Druid  ”  phrases  it, 
“taking  a  double  first.”  It  is  remarkable  how  “many  of  the 
modern  cracks  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  Doncaster  lucky-bag,” 
or,  in  plainer  English,  how  many  of  them  have  been  bought  as 
yearlings  during  the  St.  Leger  meeting.  It  was  in  Sunbeam’s 
year  that  a  friend  encountered  Mat  Dawson,  and  begged  him 
to  come  and  look  at  “  one  of  Alice’s,  which  will  suit  Mr.  Merry.” 
Thus  Mr.  Merry,  having  won  the  St.  Leger  with  Simbeam,  bought 
the  foal  of  Alice  Hawthorn,  with  which  he  was  destined  to  win  the 
Derby.  This  was  a  good  stroke  of  work  to  do  at  Doncaster.  And 
as  regards  buying,  Mr.  Merry  was  equally  fortunate  next  year.  A 
person  connected  with  his  stable  begged  Mat  Dawson  to  come  to 
the  ring-side  directly,  as  “they’re  just  going  to  bring  in  Mr. 
Cookson’s,  and  there’s  one  by  our  horse.”  No.  I  in  Mr.  Cookson’s 
string  wras  Kettledrum,  and  No.  z  was  Dimdee,  so  that  to  the 
same  breeder  belongs  the  honour  of  raising  both  those  famous 
horses.  “  As  Mr.  Merry  wanted  a  bit  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,”  who 
had  belonged  to  him  when  he  was  in  training,  Mat  Dawson  bought 
Dimdee  at  the  auction  for  1 70  guineas.  Concerning  his  education 
we  are  told  that  “he  bullied  Russley,  Folkestone,  Starlight,  and 
Sweet  Hawthorn  in  his  gallops  in  quite  the  Thormanby  style.” 
Thormanby  himself  was  too  lazy  a  horse  to  try  him  satisfactorily. 
In  his  preparation  for  Epsom  he  did  all  that  was  desired,  but 
there  were  indications  which  made  his  trainer  watch  the  weather¬ 
glass  jealously  and  wish  himself  and  the  horse  well  out  of  it. 
How  he  broke  down  and  was  put  out  of  training  we  all  know. 
He  now  leads  a  retired  life  at  Eltham. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  turf  backwards  from  its  most  modem 
point,  we  find  “  The  Druid’s  ”  pages  full  of  curious  stories  and 
remarkable  traits  of  equine  character.  Gemma  di  Vergy  was  so 
fond  of  company  that  a  cat  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  had  a  boy 
with  him  night  and  day.  Once  he  climbed  over  a  partition,  so  as 
to  get  at  the  window,  “  and  was  espied  with  his  feet  on  the 
window-sill,  gravely  looking  out  into  the  yard.”  A  backer  of 

*  Scott  and  Sebright.  By  the  Druid.  London :  Rogerson  &  Tuxford. 
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Ellington  in  the  Derby  got  his  hint  in  a  strange  way.  “Ilis  hook 
was  heating  him,  and  in  a  half-desperate  mood  he  sauntered  down 
Piccadilly.”  Looking  up  at  the  clock  above  the  Wellington  Club 
he  saw  that  the  hand  just  obscured  the  W.  He  took  the  hint, 
and  backed  Ellington  to  win  500/.  Voltigeur  was  refused  by 
Lord  Zetland  as  a  yearling  at  Doncaster  when  he  might  have  had 
him  for  1  ool.  He  was  bought  by  a  person  who  got  leave  to  train 
him  with  Lord  Zetland’s  horses,  and  having  beaten  everything  in 
the  stable  in  his  trials,  Lord  Zetland  was  glad  to  give  1 500/.  and 
a  contingent  500 1.  for  him.  Job  Marson  was  sent  for  to  look  at 
him  very  early  in  his  third  year,  and  said,  “  I  think  we’ll  be  about 
winning  the  Derby.”  That  “  we  ”  won  both  Derby  and  St.  Leger. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Flying  Dutchman,  whose  superiority  as 
a  racer  may  be  said  to  have  become  axiomatic,  only  won  the  Derby 
in  the  last  stride  by  a  short  neck.  As  Marlow,  who  rode  him, 
said,  “It’s  a  tight  fit ;  but  I’ve  just  done  it.”  That  jockey,  who 
had  better  means  than  anyone  else  of  knowing  him,  considered 
that  he  could  stay  well ;  “but  that  his  staying  arose  rather  from 
the  fact  that  his  speed  was  so  tremendous  that  no  horse  could  get 
him  out,  than  from  innate  gameness.”  A  decided  friendship 
existed  between  Lanercost  and  a  dog,  and  at  this  moment  Volti¬ 
geur  has  a  companion  cat,  which  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  painted 
along  with  him. 

Turning  now  to  rather  earlier  traditions  of  the  turf,  we  find 
John  Scott,  whose  name  makes  half  the  title  of  the  book,  furnish¬ 
ing  matter  for  several  of  its  pages.  The  foundation  of  John  Scott’s 
fortune  was  his  training  Filho  da  Puta,  vulgarly  called  “  Fill  the 
Pewter,”  for  a  match  at  Newmarket.  When  this  horse  won  the 
St.  Leger  he  nearly  caused  a  fight  between  two  Sheffield  men, 
one  of  whom  having  backed  “Filler,”  and  the  other  “Pewter,” 
they  could  not  agree  which  had  won.  John  Scott  settled  at 
Whitewall  as  trainer  to  Mr.  Petre,  “  whose  career  was  as 
short  as  it  was  merry.”  It  seems  that  Mr.  Petre  ran  through 
his  property  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  “  When  all 
had  crumbled  in  his  hand,  he  had  at  least  something  to  boast 
of,”  for  he  had  scored  three  St.  Leger  victories  in  succession. 
Another  of  John  Scott’s  employers  was  Colonel  Anson,  who 
owned  Attila,  and  afterwards  commanded  all  Her  Majesty’s  troops 
in  India.  General  Anson  died  at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  and 
let  the  historian  of  India  take  note  that  it  was  “  on  Ellington’s 
Derby  Day.”  As  General  Anson  never  commanded  in  time  of  war,  he 
never  gained  a  victory ;  but  if  he  had  gained  a  great  one  “  The 
Druid,”  probably,  would  not  have  thought  much  of  it  in  comparison 
with  the  Derby  triumph  which  William  Scott  won  for  him  on 
Attila.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  less  of  General  Anson  than  of 
Lord  Clyde,  but  there  may  have  been  a  very  high  degree  of 
tactical  skill  in  those  campaigns  which  were  planned  at 
Whitewall  between  him  and  the  brothers  Scott.  “If  it  was 
a  great  trial,  Bill  would  start  from  his  house  at  York  after 
nightfall,  to  put  the  double  on  the  touts.”  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  General  Anson  it  is  undeniable  that  William 
Scott  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander.  “  If  thirty 
horses  were  in  a  race  he  could  tell,  with  one  of  his  Parthian 
glances,  exactly  what  every  one  of  them  was  doing.”  For  daring 
and  decision  his  riding  has  never  been  excelled.  Yet  another  of 
John  Scott’s  employers  was  Mr.  Bowes,  for  whom  he  won  the 
Derby  four  times,  twice  while  his  brother  was  in  the  saddle,  and 
twice  in  successive  years  under  the  jockeyship  of  Frank  Butler. 
A  saying  of  Butler’s  is  recorded  r — “  I’ve  won  with  a  little  un  this 
year,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  I  pull  through  with  a  big  un 
next.”  The  little  horse  was  Daniel  O’Rourke,  and  the  big  horse 
was  West  Australian.  General  Anson  had  been  Frank  Butler’s 
first  master,  and  he  “  lingered  before  going  out  to  India  just  to  see 
the  West  win  at  Doncaster  in  1853.”  It  is  certain  that  if  practice 
makes  perfect  in  running  horses,  General  Anson  was  no  mean 
master  of  that  science  when  he  left  England.  Whether  he  knew 
as  much  about  commanding  armies  we  cannot  tell,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  profession  in  which  he  was  so  highly  elevated 
could  not  have  largely  occupied  his  thoughts  during  the  eleven 
years  that  passed  between  the  victory  of  Attila  and  that  of  West 
Australian  on  the  Derby  course.  Attila’s  year  of  triumph  was 
1 842,  and  the  next  year  saw  Mr.  Bowes’  second  victory  with 
Cotherstone,  his  first  having  been  gained  with  Mundig  in  1835. 
“  The  Druid  ”  gives  a  full  account  of  the  trials  of  Cotherstone  at 
Whitewall,  and  of  the  consultations  of  the  stable  and  its  friends 
aver  them.  It  may  seem  wonderful  that  all  these  particulars  should 
be  remembered  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  but  even  if  they  are 
not  interesting  to  us  now  they  had  an  enormous  interest  for  persons 
whose  names  the  world  will  not  soon  forget.  One  of  those  persons 
was  General  Anson,  who  afterwards  commanded  300,000  or  400,000 
troops.  Another  was  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  subsequently  turned 
from  the  turf  to  politics,  for  which  it  may,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  be  asserted  that  he  was  as  fit  as  his  brother  turfite  was 
for  war.  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  a  horse  in  the  Derby  of  1 843, 
called  Gaper,  which  he  had  backed  heavily,  and  whose  chance  was 
extinguished  by  Cotherstone.  Some  readers  of  “  The  Druid’s  ” 
pages  may  perhaps  thank  us  for  thus  enabling  them  to  understand 
what  he  means  by  talking  of  “that  morning  on  Langton  Wold, 
which  sealed  Gaper’s  doom.”  Cotherstone  had  done  so  well  in 
his  trials  with  All  Fours,  a  horse  which  never  deceived  the  stable, 
that  Bill  Scott  was  fetched  from  York.  “  Bill  got  on  Cotherstone 
and  followed  the  old  horse,  but  in  the  bottom  he  felt  satisfied  that 
he  had  never  been  on  so  good  a  colt.”  Colonel  Anson  was  quite 
sceptical,  but  Mr.  Bowes  “got  on”  at  good  odds  to  win  20,000 1. 
It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  Bill  Scott’s  “  getting  on  ”  Cother¬ 
stone  in  one  sense  led  to  Mr.  Bowes’  “  getting  on  ”  him  in  another. 


An  attempt  to  “  get  at  ”  the  horse  at  Leatherhead  was  foiled,  and 
Bill  Scott  declared  that  he  could  have  won  the  Derby  by  fifty 
yards  if  necessary. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  book,  in  respect  of  which  it  bears 
the  name  of  “Sebright,”  is  likely  to  be  less  generally  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  former,  because  the  names  which  figure  in  it 
are  only  known  to  those  who  make  hunting  and  its  literature 
a  special  study.  There  is  a  good  story  about  a  sporting  peer, 
whose  corn-merchant  refused  to  furnish  further  supplies  for 
his  horses.  Being  told  that  the  confectioner  was  more  accom¬ 
modating,  he  said,  “Well,  then,  give  them  biscuits.”  There 
is  another  good  story  of  a  black-coated  rider  who  had  consulted 
Will  Danby,  the  huntsman  of  the  Ilolderness,  about  the  bad 
condition  of  his  horse,  and  was  met  with  the  remark,  “  I  think,, 

Mr.  - ,  you  must  keep  your  horse  on  chopped  sarmons.” 

And  there  is  another  and  better  story  about  the  same  Will  Danby! 
which  we  extract  for  the  benefit  of  bookish  bilious  persons,  who 
possibly  may  despise  “  The  Druid  ”  and  the  subjects  of  which  he 
writes,  and  may  think  that  his  string  of  stories  did  not  deserve  a 
reviewer’s  notice.  Let  such  poor-spirited  pedantic  cavillers  take 
notice  how  they  would  be  rated  according  to  Will  Danby’s 
standard  of  men  and  things.  He  was  told  that  a  gentleman  of 
whom  he  knew  something  was  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  to 
which  Will  replied,  in  the  dialect  of  his  country,  “  Is  ’er  ?  Well, 
he’s  good  for  nowt  else.” 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Suturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent , 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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QT.  JAMES’S  HALL.  —  Monday,  July  14.  -  Madame  Lind- 

^  Goldschmidt,  Mdlle.  Titiens,  Mr.  Santley.  Mrs.  Anderson  (her  last  public  performance), 
Herr  Joachim,  and  Signor  Piatti.  Full  orchestra  and  chorus  ^  Conductor,  Professor  W.  S. 
Bennett,  Mus.  D.  The  Programme  of  the  Pnilhurmonic  Jubilee  Concert  can  be  obtained  at 
Addison.  1  lolliur  &  Euens.  do  Pcm  nt  Street,  wlu  re  Ticket^  n  ’so  can  1  v •  htid. _ 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  —  JUBILEE  CONCERT, 

St.  James’s  Hall,  Monday  Evening,  July  14,  at  8  o’clock. —  The  Directors  have  the 
gratification  to  announce  that  Mdme.  Lind-Goldschmidt  and  Mdlle.  Titiens  have  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  sing,  assisted  by  Mr.  Santley, Mrs.  Anderson  (Pianoforte), her  last  public  performance; 
and  Herr  Joachim  (.Violin),  Signor  Piatti  (Violoncello).  Conductor.  Professor  W.  S.  Bennett, 
Mus.  D.,  who  has  composed  an  overture  expressly  for  this  occasion.  Full  orchestra  and  chorus. 
Stalls  Balcony  or  Area,  21s.  Addison,  Holliek,  &  Lucas,  210  Regent  Street,  W. 
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THRIKELL’S  LAST  NIGHTS. — Wiljalba  Frikell  will  repeat 

liis  wonderful  Entertainment  of  Natural  Magic,  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall,  every  Evening 
at  8  (except  Saturday) :  Saturday  Afternoon  at  3.  Stalls,  3s.  :  Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets 
at  Chanoell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. 

QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS. —  The 

k3  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  is  now  Open  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East  (close  to 
the  National  Gallery),  from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue.  Gd. 

JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS.  Secretary. 

AT  ILL  HILL  SCHOOL,  near  Hendon,  N.W.,  will  re-open 

Wednesday,  July  30, 1862.  Applications  for  Admission,  or  Prospectuses,  to  the  Rev. Dr. 
Hurndall,  Head  Master,  or  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  at  the  School. 

AT AUTICAL  EDUCATION.— SCHOOL  FRIGATE  H.M.S. 

“CONWAY,”  LIVERPOOL.— The  design  of  this  Institution  is  to  give  (at  the  most 
moderate  possible  cost)  to  Boys  intended  for  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Navy,  a  thorough  Prac¬ 
tical  Training  in  every  detail  of  a  Seaman’s  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  complete  their 
general  Education  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for  thtir  future  career. 

It  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Twelve  Shipowners  and  Merchants  and  Twelve  Captains  in 
the  Merchant  Service,  and  is  conducted  under  a  complete  and  efficient  Nautical  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Staff,  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Conway,”  moored  for  the  purpose  in  the  river  Mersey. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of. Somerset  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  has  kindly  placed  a  Nomina¬ 
tion  for  a  Naval  Cadetship  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  two  years  in  the  “  Conway  ”  will  be  reckoned  as  one  year 
at  sea  ;  thus  Cadets  who  complete  their  course  in  the  Institution  require  to  be  at  sea  only  three 
instead  of  four  years  before  being  competent  to  pass  their  examinations  as  officers. 

On  Cadets  completing  their  course  (two  years)  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commander,  the 
Committee  use  their  exertions  and  influence  to  place  them  in  Ships  of  which  the  owners  are 
known  to  them  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Committee,  together  with  most  of  the  leading  Ship¬ 
owners  of  Liverpool,  give  a  preference  to  these  Cadets,  and  receive  them  as  apprentices  without 
'premiums. 

Terms  of  Admission  Thirty-five  Guineas  per  Annum. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  commences  August  1,  1862. 

For  particulars  and  Forms  of  Application  apply  to  the  Commander,  “Conway,”  Rock  Ferry, 
Birkenhead  ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  B.  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool. 

T>OSA  BONTIEUR’S  celebrated  PICTURES,  the  HORSE 

-JLA  FAIR,  the  SCOTTISH  RAID,  the  SPANISH  MULETEERS,  the  HIGHLAND 
SHEPHERD,  SHETLAND  PONIES  and  SKYE  TERRIER,  on  VIEW  at  the  Gallery, 
AVateiloo  Place,  Pull  Mall.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

TyRITH’S  NEW  PICTURE,  “The  RAILWAY  STATION,” 

J-  is  now  on  View  Daily  to  the  Public  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  7  Haymarket,  next  door  to 
the  Theatre,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  6  p.m.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

U  U  II  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES’S  TOUR  in  the 

J- ^  #  °  EAST _ The  Photographic  Pictures  of  the  many  remarkable  and 

interesting  Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c.  &c.,  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  during  the 
Tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  His  Royal  Highness,  will,  by  special  permission 
graciously  accorded,  be  Exhibited  and  Published  shortly.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  of  the 
publishers,  Day  &  Son,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  6  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
London.  W.C. 

ISJATIONAL  MOVEMENT  in  ITALY.  —  J.  SALE 

I’  BARKER,  Esq.,  will  deliver  Two  LECTURES  at  the  Marylehone  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  on  “  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  National  Movement  in  Italy,”  on  the  Evenings 
■of  Thursday,  July  17  and  24.  The  Lecture  will  commence  each  evening  at  half-past  8  o’clock 
precisely.  Reserved  Seats,  2s.  6d. :  Unreserved  Seats  and  Gallery,  Is.  Tiie  proceeds  of  tue 
Lectures  to  be  devoted  to  the  Garibaldi  Fund.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  Mr  Westerton’s  Library, 
Knightsbridge,  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Marylebone  Institution, 

17  Edward  Street,  Portmnn  Square. 

TT  is  proposed  to  erect,  by  Subscription,  a  MARBLE  STATUE 

A  of  the  late  LORD  CANNING,  and  to  place  it  on  an  appropriate  site  in  the  New  India 
Office. 

The  cost  of  it  will  be  about  '1,500. 

All  those  who  are  desirous  of  assisting  in  this  work  are  requested  cither  to  communicate  their 
wishes  to  Major  Bowie,  R.  A.,  32  Lower  Brook  Street,  or  to  remit  their  Subscriptions  at  once 
to  the  Canning  Statue  Account,  at  Messrs.  Coutts,  Strand;  Messrs.  Drummonds,  Charing 
Cross ;  or  Messrs.  Hankeys,  7  Fenehurch  Street. 

HAMILTON  AND  BRANDON,  1  GRANVILLE, 

MALMESBURY,  CLYDE, 

CHARLES  WOOD,  '  1  J.  MILNES  GASKELL. 

rPHE  REV.  H.  DAY,  LL.B.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 

School,  Burton-on-Trent.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  University  Prize¬ 
man.  PREPARES  BOYS  for  ETON,  Harrow,  the  Universities,  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
&c.  lie  limits  the  number  of  his  hoarders  to  Eight,  and  prefers  to  take  boys  about  Twelve  years 
of  age.  The  house  is  situated  in  large  and  pleasant  grounds,  and  the  locality  is  very  healthy. 
Mr.  Day  is  aided  by  an  efficient  Staff’  of  Masters  for  Modern  Languages,  &c.,and  his  pupils  have 
been  very  successful  in  competing  for  Scholarships  at  both  Universities. 

References  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeune,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
Canon  of  Westminster;  Sir  .Oswald  Moslem,  Bart.,  RoIIeston  Hall;  M.  T.  Bass,  E-sq., 
M.P.,  &c. 

Terms  on  application. 

A  PHYSICIAN,  who  has  travelled  and  served  abroad,  and  who 

speaks  French,  German,  and  Italian,  wishes  for  a  Travelling  Appointment _ Address, 

S.  D.,  care  of  the  Porter,  King’s  College  Hospital. 

Tvf  I L  IT  A  R  Y  EDUCATION  at  Bromsorove  House,  Croydon, 

under  the  Superintendence  of  Rev.  W.  H.  JOHNSTONE,  M.A.,for  Nineteen  Years  a 
Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  late  Military  College,  Addiscombe.  Several  gentlemen  have 
recently  passed  high  from  this  establishment.  Prospectus  of  Terms,  &c.,  on  application  as 
above. 

T  ONDON,  BRIGHTON,  and  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY. 

J-J  FOUR  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the  ISSUE  at  par  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Company’s  perpetual  FOUR  PER  CENT.  DCBENTUHE  STOCK,  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  books  oi  the  Company  without  payment  of  stamp  duty  or  other  expense. 

This  Stock  will  have  the  same  priority  as  the  present  Mortgage  Debt. 

The  fixed  dividend  will  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  moi  ey  is  paid  to  the  Company's 
credit,  and  half-yearly  interest  to  June  30  and  December  31  in  each  year  will  be  transmitted  by 
warrants  payable  on  those  days  respectively. 

Forms  of  applieationfor  any  amount  of  Stock  (not  being  fractions  of  a  pound)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned, 

FREDERICK  SLIGHT,  Secretary.  ■ 

London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus. 

SEASIDE  PRIVATE  TUITION.  — The  Rev.  T.  J.  NUNNS, 

M. A.,  St.  John’s  Coll.  Cambridge  (First  Class  in  Classical  Honours),  receives  PUPILS 
into  his  house  to  be  prepared  for  the  Universities,  or  for  the  Civil  Service  or  Military  Examina¬ 
tions.  Terms  according  to  age,  150  or  160  Guineas  a  year. 

Seaford,  Sussex. 

'H'RANCE.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION  for  the  Army,  Oxford, 

Public  Schools,  Civil  Service,  &c.  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  Graduate  of  Oxford,  receives 
FOUR  PUPILS.  Great  Facilities  for  Modern  Languages.  Sea-side  Residence.  Address, 
Rev.  M.  A.  Oxon,  Pavilion  Lefaix,  Rue  Sninte-Adresse,  Havre,  France. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

TWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Apply  for  Prospectuses,  &c.  to  M.  A.,6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 

A  N  ENGLISH  BOYS’  SCHOOL  will  be  opened  in  Paris,  D. V., 

on  September  15  of  this  year,  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant-Chaplain  of  the  English 
Church,  17  Rue  de  la  Madeleine.  Terms,  £120  per  annum  for  boys  under  14  ;  £150  for  youths 
above  that  age.  Course  of  Study  will  include  the  Classics,  Mod  rn  Languages —  French, 
German,  and  Italian  will  be  specially  attended  to,  as  well  as  Mathematics.  Younger  lads 
prepared  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c. ;  elder,  for  the  Army,  Public  Offices,  &c.  References  — 
Lord  Gray  of  Gray,  18  Champs  Elys^es  ;  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  Bart.,  Stoke  Hall,  Newark  ;  and 
the  Rev.  Archer  Gurney,  21  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris.  Parents  proposing  to  send  Sons  are 
requested  to  communicate  as  early  as  possible  with  the  Rev.  Archer  Gurney,  at  the  above 
address,  by  letters,  prepaid,  4d. 

■WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS. 

*  ’  — A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

living  near  Windsor,  several  of  whose  Pupils  have  obtained  high  places  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  two  of  them  having  taken  the  first  place  in  the  Examinations  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions,  occasionally  has  Vacancies.  Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

ATOVELETTES  WANTED.— The  Advertiser  desires  to  find 

•*- ’  (at  once,  or  within  the  next  four  months)  THREE  lively,  cheerful  STORIES,  for 
which,  if  suitable,  he  is  willing  to  pay  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  respectively.  Length  a  secondary 
element,  but  the  longest  should  be  within  the  limits  of  an  average  one-volume  story.  The 
Advertiser  will  also  treat,  on  liberal  terms,  for  the  Copyright  of  a  Two-Volume  or  Three- 
Volume  Novel.  Translations,  historical,  tragic,  supernatural,  and  juvenile  tales  are  unsuit¬ 
able  ;  and  nothing  which  has  been  already  published  in  any  form  will  be  accepted.  The 
successful  writers  will  be  entitled  to  ascertnin  any  particulars  they  wish  to  know  before 
becoming  bound  to  accept  an  offer.  Author’s  names,  when  desired,  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  No  responsibility  incurred  concerning  MSS.  in  transmission.  One  month  at  least 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  a  tale.  Address  Advertiser,  care  of  Adams  &  Francis,  59 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

TMPERIAL  HOTEL,  Great  Malvern.  —  The  Public  is  respect- 

fully  informed  that  the  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  will  be  OPENED  in  July  for  the  Reception 
of  Visitors.  The  tariff  will  be  so  arranged  that  families  and  gentlemen  may  engage  suites 
of  apartments  or  single  rooms,  at  a  fixed  charge  per  day, including  attendance,  and  may 
either  take  their  meals.  privately  or  at  the  table  d’hote,  public  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper.  A 
wholesale  wine  and  spirit  establishment  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  beverages  of  the  highest  class 
will  be  attached  to  the  hotel.  Warm,  cold,  vapour,  douche,  running  sitz,  and  shower  baths, 
will  be  obtainable  at  all  times  in  the  hotel,  a  portion  of  which  is  set  apart  for  these  baths.  A 
covered  way  will  conduct  the  visitors  direct  from  the  railway  platform  to  the  hotel. 

GEORGE  CURTIS,  Manager. 

XT  YDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 

T^DITOR  Wanted  for  tlie  Kendal  Mercury  Newspaper  (Liberal). 

J— ^  State  qualifications  for,  and  experience  in,  Reporting,  Editing,  Printing,  and  Managing 
a  Paper,  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Kendal  Mercury ,  Kendal. 

rPO  WRITERS  for  the  PRESS. — An  Appointment  upon  the 

Staff  of  a  leading  Liberal  Journal  is  open.  A  brilliant  and  Scholarly  style,  as  well  as 
political  and  journalistic  experience,  aie  essentials  for  the  post,  which  is  impor  ant  as  well  as 
lucrative.  Gentlemen  really  possessing  these  qualifications  may  forward  specimens  of  their 
work  to  Q.  C.,  at  Messrs.  Saunders,  Brothers,  104  London  Wall,  E.C. 

AT  13  —ROYAL  TURKISH  BATHS,  BLOOMSBURY. 

V  •  it.  BEST  for  GENTLEMEN.  [2s.  Gd.l  ONLY  ONE  for  LADIES.  [3s.  6d.] 
ALWAYS  READY.  Public  and  Private.  Cards  free  by  post.  26  Queen  Square,  Russell 
Square,  W.C.,near  the  British  Museum,  Mudie’s,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

***  From  Six  to  Nine  p.m.,  ONE  SHILLING,  with  every  luxury. 

GPO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS.  —  PASSPORTS  and 

-A-  VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  107  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  N.  15.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 

QUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS.  —  Surplus  Copies  of  Motley’s 

“Dutch  Republic,”  Galton’s  “  Vacation  Tourist,”  “  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,”  Du  Chaillu’s 
“Africa,”  “Dr.  Wollf’s  Life,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Montalembert’s  “Monks  of  the  West,” 
“  Brunei’s  Life,”  and  many  other  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  Greatly  Reduced  Trices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London.  W. 

l\/TONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers  in 

JL  either  Service,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversionary, 
freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  B. 
Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  London,  S.W. 

MONTE  VIDEO  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

■piVER  PLATE  EMIGRATION.  Visitors  should  examine 

AA  the  extraordinary  Specimens  of  MEATS,  WHEAT,  WOOL,  HIDES,  TALLOW. 
WOODS,  MARBLES,  METALS,  MINERALS,  and  other  products  of  the  fertile  and  healthy 
region  of  the  RIVER  PLATE,  to  which  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  British  Emigrants  are 
now  going. 

De.criptive  particulars,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  from  the  MONTE  VIDE  AN  LEGATION. 
11  Parliament  Street,  and  the  various  Vice-Consulates  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

/THREAT  EXHIBITION.— APARTMENTS.  -  Gentlemen  and 

Families  visiting  London  may  have  bed,  breakfast,  and  tea  for  half  a  guinea  per  day, 
in  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman,  in  a  fashionable  square,  two  minutes’  walk  from  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens  and  ten  from  the  Exhibition.  A  handsome  drawing-room  for  the  me  of 
ladies.  Rooms  can  be  secured  previously,  if  desired,  by  addressing  Housekeeper,  21  Leinster 
Square,  Bayswater,  London,  W. 

T  TNRIVALLED  LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES 

CJ  Manufactured  by  the  WHEELER  &  WILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
with  Recent  Improvements  and  Additions,  Crystal  Cloth  Presser,  Binder,  Corder,  Hemmer,  &c. 

Universally  preferred  above  all  others  for  Stitching,  Hemming.  Felling,  Binding,  Cording. 
Gathering,  Embroidering,  and  every  other  description  of  Household  or  Manufacturing  work. 
Is  Simple,  Durable,  and  Elegant ;  makes  500  to  2000  stitches  a  minute  which  will  uot  ravel,  and 
proficiency  is  readily  acquired. 

Exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition,  under  the  east  end  of  the  Picture  Gallery  and  the 
Great  Organ. 

Instruction  gratis  to  every  purchaser.  In  writing  for  an  Illustrated  Prospectus,  which  will 
be  forwarded  post  free,  please  to  state  where  this  Advertisement  has  been  seen. 

OFFICE  AND  SALE  ROOM.  139  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Manufacturers  of  Foot's  Patent  Umbrella  Stand. 

TICHFIELD  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE. 

J— 1 ■  President— The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

Council— The  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  Archdeacons,  &c. 

Pnncipal— The  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Prebendary 

of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

This  College  is  open  both  to  Graduates  and  Non-Graduates.  Of  the  latter  a  residence  of  two 
years  is  required.  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  have  resided  one  year  and 
obtained  the  Principal’s  Certificate,  are  admitted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  as  Candidates  tor 
Holy  Orders,  witnout  presenting  the  Certificates  of  having  passed  the  Voluntary  Theological 
Examination. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  on  Saturday,  Oct.  4. 

rpHE  UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION  (Limited). 

J-  This  Association,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUP¬ 
PLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with  Tutors  from  those  Universities. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  No.  9  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

E.  B.  LOMER,  M.A Secretary. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium") 

T  I  G  H  T-B  R  O  W  N  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

J— i  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  tor 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sm  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Deland. 

“  I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  ITalf-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  Ins  stamp  and  signature,  without 
w liicii  none  can  possibly  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  : 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTION.  — Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 

63 

iAUEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  Four  Miles  from  Dunbridge  Station, 

South-Western  Railway,  Hampshire.  The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretic  and  Practical  Chemistry,  English,  Classics,  Foreign  Languages, 
Practical  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c..  Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing,  and  Music.  The 
Principal  is  assisted  by  Ten  Resident  Masters.  The  position  of  the  Establishment  is  healthful, 
and  the  advantages  various  and  unusual.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  Prospectus,  which  may  be 
had  on  application.  The  next  half-year  will  commence  on  Thursday,  July  31. 

rpiIE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHERBORNE,  DORSET.— The 

J-  Second  Master_A.  M.  CurteiB,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford— receives  a  limited  number  of  boarders  in  his  house.  I  or  terms  and  fui tiler 
particulars,  applications *****  addreg eMo^^  sherbornCi  Doraet. 

ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  IIAVERSTOCK  HILL. 

Lr  For  Children  of  both  Sexes,  and  from  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

2033  Children  have  been  admitted  :  769  since  1847. 

281  are  now  in  the  Schools. 

63  have  been  received  during  the  year  1861. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  and  very  earnestly  solicited  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  maintain  the  present  Establishment,  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  increase  it.  The 
recent  alterations  afford  room  for  400  orphan  children,  instead  of  240,  for  which  the  Buildiug 
was  originally  inf  nrled. 

To  constitute  a  Life  Governor,  the  payment  is  Ho  10s.  and  upwards :  Life  Subscriber,  ■  5  5s. ; 
Annual  Governor,  11s.  and  upwards ;  Annual  Subscriber,  10s.  6d.  All  the  accounts  are  open 
to  inspection,  and  the  Establishment  to  the  visit  of  Governors. 

Office,  32  Ludgate  Hill,  L.C.,  Loudon.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 
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ATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON. 

FOR  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES,  ANNUITIES,  &c. 

Established  December  1835. 

Directors. 

Chairman— SAMUEL  IIAYHURST  LITCAS,  Esq. 
Defctv-Chairuan-ROBERT  INGIIAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


John  Bradbury,  Esq. 

Thomas  Chambers.  Esq. ,  Q.C. 
Joseph  F.  Clvristy,  Esq. 
Richard  Fall,  Esq. 

John  Feltham.Esq. 
Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P. 


John  Feltham,  Esq. 
Joseph  Freeman,  Esq. 
Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Jonathan  Thorp,  Esq. 
Charles  Whetham,  Esq. 


J.  T.  Conquest,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


Trustees. 


Physicians. 


I 


Robert  Ingham,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  H.  Lucas,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 


Bankers  —  Messrs.  Brown,  Janson,  &  Co.,  and  Bank  of  England. 

Solicitor  —  Septimus  Davidson,  Esq. 

Consulting  Actuary  —  Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITY. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  1861  :— 

Number  of  New  Policies  issued  during  the  year,  923 : 

Assuring  the  sum  of . £429,060  19  11 

Producing  an  annual  income  of .  14,469  1  8 

(In  addition  to  single  premiums  of  £1401  14s.  8d.) 

Making  the  total  annual  income,  after  deducting  x  50,1 12  annual  abatement  in 

premium .  310,142  3  2 

Total  number  of  Policies  issued .  24,496 

Amount  paid  in  claims  by  the  decease  of  members,  from  the  commencement  of 

the  institution  in  December  1835  .  1,156,207  9  4 

Amount  of  accumulated  fund .  2,047,311  15  0 

The  NEXT  DIVISION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  up  to  the  20th  November,  1862.  Policies 
effected  prior  to  that  date,  if  subsisting  at  the  time  of  division,  will  participate  in  such  profit 
for  the  time  they  may  have  been  in  force. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending  the  20th  November,  1861,  may  be  had 
on  application,  with  the  Prospectus,  containing  illustrations  of  the  profits  for  the  five  yearn 
ending  the  20th  November,  1857,  by  which  it  will  be  6een  that  the  reductions  on  the  premiums 
range  from  11  per  cent,  to  98f  per  cent.,  and  that  in  one  instance  the  premium  is  extinct. 
Instances  of  the  bonuses  are  rIbo  shown. 

Members  whose  premiums  fall  due  on  the  1st  JULY  are  reminded  that  the  same  must  be 
paid  within  thirty  days  from  that  date.  JOSEPH  MARSH,  Secretary. 

June  21,  1862. 


ATORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

"**  '  Established  1808  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  ASSURED. 
Accumulations  exceed  2,000,000 — Income  £237,000. 

Amount  Assured  and  Bonuses,  £5,570,465. 

Bonuses  assigned  to  the  Amount  of  £1,631,156. 

The  rates  of  premium  are  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  most  offices —  a  benefit  equivalent  to 
an  annual  bonus.  One -half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent 
charge  upon  policies  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life.  — 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Society’s  Offices,  6  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.;  and 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY-, 

6  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriors,  London.  Established  1823. 

Directors. 

ROBERT  BIDDULPH,  Esq.,  Chairman . 

WILLIAM  ROUTH,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman . 

SIR  ALEXANDER  DUFF  GORDON,  Bart. 
Rear-Admiral  ROBERT  GORDON. 
CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq. 

GEORGE  KETTILBY  RICKARDS,  Esq. 
AUGUSTUS  KEPPEL  STEPHENSON, 
Esq. 

Auditors. 

I  JOHN  WILLIAM  STILWELL,  Esq. 

I  RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Esq. 

Physician _ W M.  EMMANUEL  PAGE,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.L.,  1 1  Queen  Street,  May  Fair. 

Surgeon. _BENJ.  TRAVERS,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  49  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 
Solicitor. — HENRY  YOUNG,  Esq.,  12  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

Actuary _ JAMES  JOHN  DOWNES,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

Secretary — ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Esq. 

Advantages  —  Mutual  Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Policy-holders  every  Fifth  Year. 

Assets  amounting  to  .  ..  ..  £2,030,500 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims,  and  in  reduction  of 
Bonus  Liability,  upwards  of 


ALFRED  KING SFORD  BARBER,  Esq. 
HENRY  BARNETT,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  E.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE, 
M.P. 

EDWARD  CHARRINGTON,  Esq. 

PASCOE  CHARLES  GLYN,  Esq. 


JOHN  HOWELL,  Esq. 
HENRY  ROBERTS,  Esq. 


Reversionary  Bonuses  have  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  extent  of 
The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1859,  which  averaged  £65  per  Cent,  on  the 


2,000,000 

1,365,000 


Premiums  paid,  amounted  to .  475,000 

Policies  in  force .  8,617 

The  Annual  Income  . .  . .  #  . .  .  •  . .  .  £280.000 

In  pursuance  of  the  Invariable  practice  of  this  Society,  in  the  event  of  the  Death  of  the  Life 
Assured  within  the  15  days  of  grace,  the  Renewal  Premium  remaining  unpaid,  the 
Claim  will  be  admitted,  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  Premium. 

Service  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or  Volunteer  Corps  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  Policies. 
Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 

Established  1837. 

BRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vict.c.  9. 

1XD 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman — Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Bern,  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C _ INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq., Deputy -Chairman. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  E6q. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq 


Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
N ewman  Smith,  Esq. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thos.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 

PROFITS _ Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 

The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS _ The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  the  4th  of  January,  1842, 

■vary  from  £78  to  £16  15s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  the  4th  of  January,  1842,  vary  m 
like  manner  from  128  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES. -A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS.  — The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  i50  and  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pali  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


QUARTERED 


BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

CHINA. 

Head  Office— 20 Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital  £644,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghae. 
The  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  credit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  known  on  application. 


/'U ARDENS. — About  200  different  shaped  VASES,  and  a  great 

variety  of  Fountains  and  other  Garden  Ornaments,  may  be  inspected  at  AUSTIN, 
SEELEY,  &  Co.’s,  369  to  375  Euston  Road,  Regent’s  Bark.  Catalogues  forwarded  on  appli¬ 


cation. 


rPHOMSON’S  PATENT  CROWN  SKIRTS  are  used  amongst 

the  £lite  of  Parisian  and  London  Society  ;  and  Ladies  wearing  them  find  that  comfort, 
elegance,  lightness,  and  flexibility  found  in  no  others. 

Sold  everywhere. 

s 


M 


TAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

HEATON",  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  Cd. 

_ _ WORKS-24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. _ 

A  SMALL  BUT  POWERFUL  DOUBLE  GLASS,  alike 

serviceable  at  the  Theatre, Exhibition,  races,  or  sea-side,  has  just  been  made  by  Callaghan, 
of  New  Bond  Street,  and  will  prove  one  of  the  most  acceptable  presents  for  country  friends. 
Although  the  magnifying  power  is  great,  yet  this  little  glass  may  be  worn  round  the  neck  ns  a 
pair  of  double-hand  spectacles.  The  price  is  but  30s.,  with  case  complete.  Sent  free  on  receipt 
of  post-office  order,  payable  to  William  Callaohak,  Optician,  23  a  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
(corner  of  Conduit  Street).  N.B.  Sole  agent  for  the  famous  glasses  by  Voigtllinder,  Vienna. 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS" 

F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Strbbt. 

Entablished  1807. 

AT  MESSRS.  NICOLL’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  may  be 

inspected  in  duplicate  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  WOOLLEN  FABRICS 
exhibited  at  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

“NICOLL’S  ’’  Tweed  Cape  Coat,  waterproof,  One  Guinea. 

“NICOLL’S  ’’  Neglig6  St.its  of  Neutral  Mixed  Colours,  all  Wool, from  Two  Guineas# 

“  NICOLL’S  ”  Sixteen  Shilling  Trousers,  all  Wool. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Ladies’  Showerproof  Cloaks  and  Jackets. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Riding  Habits,  from  Three  to  Six  Guineas. 

“NICOLL’S  ’’  Young  Gentlemen’s  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton. 

“NICOLL’S’’  Boys’  Knickerbocker  Suits, from  One  Guinea. 

Military  and  Navy  Outfits,  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

Clerical  Dress,  Ecclesiastical,  State,  Law,  Corporation,  University  Robes,  and  Surplices. 
Overcoats,  Dress,  and  other  Suits  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use. 

IT.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  Court  Tailors,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W ;  22  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London; 
_ and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. _ 

TVNICKERBOCKERS,  and  Hose  to  match.  —  Sold  by 

THRESHER  &  GLENN Y,  Outfitters,  152  Strand,  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 
London.  N.B.  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  expense. 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B — Thresher’s  India  Gauze 
Waistcoats.  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  can  only  be  procured  at  this 
Establishment. _ 

“  rpAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

-A  quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.— Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 

International  exhibition,  1862.  —  carpets 

made  by  MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  of  Durham,  celebrated  throughout  the  Trade  for 
the  superiority  of  their  quality.  The  attention  of  Visitors  is  especially  directed  to  these  Goods, 
which  are  exhibited  over  the  Space  No.  5820,  Class  30,  in  the  Nave  near  the  Eastern  Dome, 
occupied  by  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  at  whose  warerooms,  No.  6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
E.C.,  the  Carpets  may  also  be  6een.  Prices  and  any  other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Wm.  Smce  &  Sons’  attendant  at  the  Exhibition. _ 

QLD  BOTTLED  PORT.— 20,000  dozens  of  the  best  Vineyards 

and  Vintages,  laid  down  during  the  last  Forty  years,  including  a  Bin,  Fourteen  years  in 
Bottle,  of  850  Dozen,  bottled  by  the  late  Mr.  Fenwick,  known  to  the  Trade  as  his  celebrated 
“SIX  VINTAGE’’  Wine,  dry,  full  of  Beeswing,  and  of  immense  flavour,  delicacy,  and 
bouquet.  Samples  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  86  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  17  and  13  Park  Row,  Green¬ 
wich,  S.E. 

_Price  Lists  free  by  Post.  Established  a.d.  1785. _ 

(COLONIAL  ARROWROOT  ASSOCIATION.  — A  Company 

established  to  supply  ARROWROOT  of  the  finest  quality  (see  Drs.  Hassall  and 
Lankester’s  reports,  sent  free)  direct  from  their  own  estates.  The  original  tin,  31  lb.,  at  Is. 
per  lb.,  or  packed  in  tins,  6 lb.,  at  Is.  4d.;  121b.  at  Is.  3d.;  1  lb.  and  21h.  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.;  7  lb. 
carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station.  Offices  and  Warehouse,  30  Duke  Street,  Piccadilly, 
London,  S.W . _ G.  C.  STACPQOLE,  Secretary . 

TDEREECT  HEALTH  RESTORED,  without  medicine  or  ex- 

pense.  —  DU  BARRY’S  delicious  health-restoring  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 
cures  the  dyspeptic,  habitually  constipated,  the  hectic  or  nervously  delicate,  as  it  removes  all 
disorders  from  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  nerves,  and  restores  perfect  digestion,  sound  refreshing 
sleep,  healthy  lungs  and  liver,  to  the  most  enfeebled,  without  purging,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  as  it  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies.  Sold  in  Canisters,  lib.,  2s.  9d.  ;  2  lbs~ 
48.  6(1.;  12 lbs.,  22s.;  24  lbs.,  40s.  —  Barry  Du  Barry  &  Co.,  77  Regent  Street,  London,  and  26  Place 
Vendome,  Paris;  also  Fortnum  &  Mason,  purveyors  to  Her  Majesty;  and  all  respectable  Grocers 
and  Chemists. _ 

(WLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey _ Sold  in  bottles.  3s.6d.,  6s.,  and  1  Is.,  by  C.  tk.  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 

ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. _ 

TCE,  REFRIGERATORS  of  every  kind  and  variety,  for 

-A  preserving  Ice,  and  cooling  Wine,  Water,  Butter,  Cream,  Jellies,  and  Provisions  of  all 
kinds.  PATENT  PISTON  I  REEZING  MACHINES,  for  making  and  moutdina  Dessert 
Ices  in  one  operation.  'WATER  CARAFE  FREEZERS  ;  or,  CHAMPAGNE  FRAPPfi 
PAILS.  IMPROVED  FREEZING  POWDERS,  and  everything  connected  with  Freezing  of 
the  best,  cheapest,  most  modern,  and  reliable  character,  and  particularly  adapted  for  Hot 
Climates  and  SHirs’  Use.  PURE  SPRING  WATER  ICE,  in  BLOCKS,  delivered  to  most 
parts  of  Town  daily  ;  and  packages  of  2s.  Gd.,  5s.,  9s.,  and  upwards,  forwarded  any  distance  by 
“  Goods  Train,”  without  perceptible  waste.  Prospectuses  I'ree. 

WENIIAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  140  STRAND,  LONDON. 

GTRUVE’S  SELTZER,  FACHINGEN,  VICHY,  MARIEN- 

A-*  BAD,  and  other  MINERAL  WATERS.— ROYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  Brighton. -Under 
Her  Majesty’s  especial  patronage — The  Bottled  Waters  are  sold  at  the  Pump  Room,  Brighton 
now  open  for  the  38th  Season,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to 
the  Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  houses  in  London  and  the 
provincial  towns,  where  a  prospectus,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  may  be  obtained 
gratis. 

CAUTION — Owing  to  the  use  of  Struve’s  bottles  by  other  parties,  please  to  observe  that 
Struve’s  name  is  on  the  label  and  red  ir  k  stamp  affixed  to  every  bottle  of  Struve’s  manufacture. 

XT  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER^ 

unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each  (Is-  packets  sent  free  bv  nost 
for  14  stamps),  by  TH( )M AS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

A^  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London  ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Boohs _ _ _ 

T)ARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  are  particularly  recommended  to  all 

persons  who  are  suffering  from  headache  or  indigestion,  whether  arising  from  constitu¬ 
tional  inaction,  biliary  derangement,  or  over  indulgence  at  the  table.  They  have  never  been 
known  to  fail  in  affording  immediate  relief.  May  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in 
boxes  Is.  1  jd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  F ami  1  y  Packets,  1  is.  each.  Directions  with  each  box . 

"PRICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  be  bad  from  any  Chemist  in 

£lb.,  ilb.,  and  Is.  Bottles;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
ce’s  Patent*’  — Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S. 


14  Price 


GLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  he  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers. 
Grocers,  &c.  &c.— WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 
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UjHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

,,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

rSuyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  £3  15s.  to  £33  10s.  ;  bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s.  ;  steel  fenders,  3  3s.  to  £11  ;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  £3  3s.  to  i  18  ;  chimney- pieces,  from  £i  8s.  to  £100  ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4a. 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

UjUTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

VWttE!  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
13  UR  ION  S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


■RENDERS, 

-L  PIECES — -Bu 


Ivory  Handlbs. 

Table 

Knives 

Per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

3}-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

s.  d. 

e.  d. 

12  6 

10  0 

4  3 

3j-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15  0 

11  6 

4  3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18  0 

14  0 

4  G 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles . 

24  0 

17  0 

7  3 

4-inch  Finest  African  Ivory  Handles . 

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto  with  Silver  Ferules  . 

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Ferules . 

60  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25  0 

19  0 

7  6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 

PER  DOZEN. 

White  Bone  Handles  . . . 

11  0 

8  6 

2  6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21  0 

17  0 

4  6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17  0 

14  0 

4  0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles  . 

12  0 

9  0 

3  0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert  knives  and  forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise,  and 
of  the  new  plated  fish  carvers. 

(BLOCKS,  CANDELABRA,  BRONZES,  and  LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  inspection  of  his  Stock  of  these,  displayed  in  two 
large  Show-Rooms.  Each  article  is  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertu, 
the  productions  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  Paris,  from  whom  William  S.  Burton  imports  them 
direct. 

Clocks,  from .  7s.  6d.  to  £25  Os.  Od. 

Candelabra,  from  .  13s.  6d.  to  £16  10s.  Od.  per  pair. 

Bronzes,  from .  18s.  Od.  to  £16  16s.  Od. 

Lamps,  moderateur,  from .  6s.  Od.  to  £  9  Os.  Od. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  ^  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty^  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews,  London. _ 

TV/TESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  LIST.— The  quality  may  be 

judged  by  their  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  the  International  Exhibition ;  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Department,  Class  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  Class  XXXVX,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  Cases,  Pocket- 
Books,  Purses,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Chess-Boards,  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Apparatus,  Desks, 
Work  boxes.  Inkstands;  the  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  superior  Razors,  Scissors,  and  Penknives; 
the  best  Table  Cutlery  and  Electro  Plate;  Papier  M&cli£  Tea-trays,  Waiters,  and  a  variety  ot 
first-class  ornamental  pieces  in  Papier  Milch£;  Parisian  Novelties  in  Ormolu,  Postage  Balances, 
Courier  Bags,  Picnic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Wine  and  Spirit  Flasks,  Mediaeval 
Articles,  and  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

112  Regent  Street,  W.,  and 

4  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (four  houses  from  Comhill). 

_ _ Catalogues  post  free. _ 

BURROW’S  LANDSCAPE  GLASSES, 

FOR 

Tlie  Field,  the  Opera,  and  the  Sea, 

3£  and  6  Guineas. 

BURROW'S  TARGET  TELESCOPE  FOR  THE  LONG  RANGES, 

£5s.  and  30s„  free  by  post. 

Burrow’s  New  Pocket  Barometer  for  Travelling,  4  Guineas. 

Full  Particulars  on  application  to 


lyTAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street,  contains  the  Largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  Military 
and  Civil  Appointments  in  India  and  Colonies  can  select  complete  Services  of  Plate  of  the 
most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 


MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Balance  Ivory  handles  .. 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives  . 

1  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . 

Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

£  0  13  0 

0  10  0 

0  4  6 

0  5  G 

0  4  6 

0  2  6 

1  0  0 

0  15  0 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  7  0 

0  3  6 

£1  15  0 

1  5  0 

0  12  0 

0  13  6 

0  12  0 

0  4  6 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers  . 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

Complete  Service . 

£2  0  0 

£2  0  6 

£5  2  0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price;  the  handles  are  so  secured  as  not  to 
become  loose  in  hot  water.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  und  cutlery  Military 
Messes,  Hotels,  and  all  Public  Establishments.  Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  Stock  for  selection 
and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  Prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only 
London  Establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street. 

_ Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. _ 

TYRESSING  CASES,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS, 

DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR- 
MOLU  SUITS  for  the  WRITING  TABLE,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Inkstands,  Railway  Com¬ 
panions,  Luncheon  Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  lOs.Gd. 
to  10  guineas;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits,  Is.  6d.  each  ;  and  a  choice  variety  of  useful 
ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

~TV/T ATHEMATIC AL  QUESTIONS  proposed  to  Candidates  at 

the  Half-yearly  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  from  June  1857,  to  July  1861,  inclusive.  Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
L.  C.  Edwards,  M.A. 

London:  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59  Pall  Mall. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TpORMUL^E  in  PURE  and  MIXED  MATHEMATICS; 

designed  for  the  use  of  Students  intending  to  compete  at  the  Examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Edwards,  M.A. 

London:  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59  Pall  Mall. 

Fifty-first  Edition,  bound,  Is.  6d. 

T5  UTTER’S  READING  and  SPELLING,  in  Easy  Gradations, 

upon  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Plan,  by  which  Dissyllables  are  rendered,  as  easy  as 
Monosyllables. 

London:  Simpkin  &  Co.;  Whittaker  &  Co.;  Longman  &  Co.;  Hamilton  &  Co. 

_____ _ Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Both, _ 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

(OBSERVATIONS  on  the  TREATMENT  of  CONVICTS  in 

IRELAND;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  same  in  England.  By  Four  Visiting  Justices 
of  the  West  Riding  Prison  at  Wakefield. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’-Hall  Court. 

Recently  published,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  CADEMIC  REFORM  and  UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTA- 

TION.  By  J ames  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  B.  A. ,  Trin.  Coll. ,  Cambridge.  With  an  Illustration. 
London:  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178  Strand. 

THE  DEFENCES. 

OTAVAL  and  COMMERCIAL  DOCKS  on  the  MERSEY: 

a  Letter  addressed  to  John  Laird,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Birkenhead.  By  J.  Abernethy,  Esq., 
C.E.  With  Plans,  Is. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.  Liverpeol:  Warbino  Webb. 

_ _ __ _ And  all  Booksellers. _ 

Just  published,  Fifth  Edition,  2s.  6d.  free  by  post,  32  stamps, 

"IYISEASES  of  the  SKIN :  a  Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 

Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square _ 44  This  admirable,. 

we  might  almost  say  indispensable,  little  work  comes  to  us  in  its  fifth  edition,  enriched  with  an 
excellent  and  most  temperate  chapter  on  the  Turkish  bath.”— Medical  Critic. 

T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street. 

MIDDLESEX.  Just  published, 

JYOMESDAY  BOOK  :  a  Literal  Extension  and  English  Trans- 

'  lation,  with  Indices  of  Places  and  Names  ;  uniform  with  the  Facsimile  of  the  Record, 
Photozincographed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Command.  Middlesex,  8s.;  Surrey,  14s.  Imperial  4to. 
cloth  boards.  Other  Counties  in  preparation. 

Vacher  &  Sons,  29  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 


W.  &  J.  BURROW,  GREAT  MALVERN. 

London:— B.  Arnold,  72  Baker  Street,  W.,  and  Wales  k  McCulloch,  56  Cheapside,  E.C, 
***  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION— CLASS  13,  NORTH  GALLERY. 

A  Show  Case,  and  Agent  in  attendance. 


pHURCHES,  INSTITUTIONS,  and  SCHOOLS, 

Erected  in  best  GALVANIZED  IRON,  and  from  SPECIAL  DESIGNS. 
TUPPER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers.  —  Offices. 61  a  Moorgate  Street,  London.  E.C. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated.  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application.— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

TfURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 

♦  Drawing-room  Suites,  complete  .•••«•••  £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

J-  Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker’s  Patent.” 


BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLETS  SCENT,  2s.  Gd. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  PHILOCOME. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  COLD  CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  MILK  for  the  Complexion, 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VOILET  SACHET. 

BREIDENBACH’S  LAST  NEW  PERFUME. 

H.  BREIDENBACH, 

157b  NEW  BOND  STREET  (FACING  REDMAYNES). 

SEE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  CLASS  17. 

HHEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  The  greatest 

JL  improvement  in  the  construction  of  artificial  Teeth  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  effected 
byLEWIN  MOSE1.Y  &  SONS,  to  whom  her  Majesty  hus  granted  Royal  Letters  Patent  securing 
to  them  alone  the  right  of  using  this  invaluable  and  most  extraordinary  invention.  This  and 
every  other  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  on  the  most  Reasonable  Terms  compatible  with 
workmanship  and  quality.  Consultation  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases,  by 

Messrs.  Lewin  Mosrt.r  &  Sons,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.  W. _ 

^TURTLE  —  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

-4-  and  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.: 
pints,  5s.  6d.;  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others  ;  and  wholesale  of 
J.  McCALL  &  CO.,  Provision  Stores,  137  Houndsditch,  N.E. 


TVTAGISTRATES’  LAW.  Part  I.  of  Vol.  II.  of  Cox’s  Reports 

-*■•*-*-  of  Magistrates’  Law  Cases  and  Appeals,  decided  by  all  the  Courts,  with  Notes  by 
E.  W.  Cox,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Falmouth.  Published  quarterly,  4s.  6d.  Also  Vol.  I.  42s.,  bound, 
containing  upwards  of  6QQ  Cases.  Chockfokd,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ __ 

(CRIMINAL  LAW  DIGEST.  Just  ready7a~DIGEST  of  all 

the  CRIMINAL  LAW  CASES  decided  during  the  last  twelve  years,  upwards  of  1,000  in. 
number.  By  E.  W.  Cox,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Editor  of  Cox’s  Criminal  Law  Cases.  7s.  6d. 
_ Crockfqrp,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

rPHE  NEW  CRIMINAL  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  ACTS, 

Cheap  Edition.  These  Acts,  with  Notes  and  a  very  copious  Index  by  T.  W.  Saunders  and 
E.  W.  Cox,  Esqrs.,  Barristers  at  Law.  Now  ready,  price  only  6s.  6d. 

_ Crockfqrp,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand ,  W.C. _ 

NEW  BOOK  ON  DERBYSHIRE. 

With  Tourist’s  Map,  1  vol.  5s. 

AN  FOOT  THROUGH  the  PEAK ;  or,  a  Summer  Saunter 

among  the  Hills  and  Dales  of  Derbyshire.  By  James  Croston. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries.  2  vols.  21s.  cloth. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Smugglers  and  Foresters,”  “  Earls  Cedars,”  &c. 

J^A  BELLE  MARIE;  A  ROMANCE. 

“  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  spirited  and  generally  interesting  story  of  the  kind  than 
this  most  ingeniously  constructed  romance  of  life  among  the  rude  dwellers  on  the  Cornish 
coast  more  than  fifty  years  ago  ."—Dial. 

“Throughout  the  novel  the  interest  is  unflagging,  and  the  incidents  show  great  power  and 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  writer.” — Observer. 

L.  Booth,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

(CYPRESS  LEAVES:  a  Volume  of  Poems.  By  W.  H.  C.  N. 

Y  “  Poems  breathing  a  kindly  spirit,  and  possessing  no  small  share  of  poetic  feeling.”— 
Observer.  "  Exhibits  taste  and  feeling.” — London  Review.  “  The  following  verses  (‘The  Old, 
Old  Fashion’)  are  very  pretty.”— A thenceum.  “Genuine  pathos, depth  of  feeling  und  power 
of  poetic  expression.”—  Western  Times. 

London:  Kent,  23  Paternoster  Row. 


BOHN’S  CHEAP  SERIES  FOR  JULY. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  his 

»  *  Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.  To  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  with 


Portrait,  2s. 


Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


This  day  is  published,  6s.;  or  by  post,  6s.  6d. 

rriHE  INDIAN  ARMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  LIST,  July, 

A  1862.  Issued  by  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

London:  Wm.  H.  Aixen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


“FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY.” 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  with  Additions,  cloth,  5s. 

Td  ALLACIES  of  tlie  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  Dickson. 

J-  “Any  educated  person  who  will  carefully  read  this  work  and  compare  it  with  his  own 
experience,  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  Dr.  Dickson’s  theory  has  the  advantage  over  any 
other,  and  how  readily  a  man  may  understand  his  own  ailments,  and  in  most  cases  lnmseli 
adopt  timely  remedies.”— Journal  of  Education. 

Tinsley  Brothers,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  And  all  Libraries. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[July  12,  1862. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXV. 

Will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  16. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  EXPLORERS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

II.  WELLINGTON’S  SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES. 

III.  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS’  ASTRONOMY'  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

IV.  EARL  STANHOPE’S  LIFE  OF  PITT. 

V.  TROYON’S  LACUSTRINE  ABODES  OF  MAN. 

VI.  WEBER’S  GLEANINGS  IN  GERMAN  ARCHIVES. 

VII.  IKON:  ITS  USES  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

VIII.  REMAINS  OF  MRS.  RICHARD  TRENCH. 

IX.  DOLLINGER  ON  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIII.,  will  be 

published  Next  Week. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  BRUNELS. 

II.  DEAN  HOOK’S  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

in.  sussex. 

IV.  VOLUNTEERS  and  national  defence. 

V.  MODERN  POETRY-DRYDEN  TO  COWl’ER. 

VI.  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

VII.  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

VHI.  THE  CHURCH  AND  BICENTENARY  MOVEMENT. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

THE  NEW  PAPER. 

THE  CHURCH  and  STATE  REVIEW.  —  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Denison.  Price  Is. 

Contents  for  July.  —  Earl  Russeil — The  National  Society  — The  Whigs  and  the  Church  of 
England —  Mexico  —  Clergy  Relief  and  Burial  Bill  —  The  Ballot  — Mr.  Estcourt  — Earl 
Canning — Our  Want  of  Clergy —Modern  Warfare — Ultimate  Appeal  Court— The  Latitudinarian 
School  —  Mission  Houses  — The  Royal  Academy  —  The  Bicentenary  — Gipsies— Inulceepers  — 
The  Way  of  Unity  —  Dilapidations—  Body-snatchers —  For  Better  for  Worse —  Summary  of 
Events  —  Carly le’8  Frederick  the  Great— Miss  Sewell  on  Rome,  ifec. — Edward  Irving— The 
Church  and  the  Churches  —  Life  amongst  the  Colliers  —  Monastic  Life  —  Secularia  — 
Psychological  Inquiries. 

The  “  Church'  and  Stain  Review  ”  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  railway  bookstalls,  and  of  all 
booksellers  in  town  or  country. 

Saunders,  Otley,  &  Co.  66  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Just  published,  6s. 

HE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  XXIX. 


T 


Contents  :  — 

1.  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BARTUOLDY. 

2.  M.  RENAN’S  TRANSLATION  OF  JOB. 

3.  THE  ROMAN  INDEX  OF  FORBIDDEN  BOOKS. 

4.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  POETRY. 

5.  BAXTER  AND  OWEN. 

6.  MODERN  LATIN  VERSE. 

7.  POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PHASES  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

8.  THE  SLAVE  POWER  AND  THE  SECESSION  WAR. 

9.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 

Chapman  &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


E  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  July  12,  1862.  3d. 

Contents  j 

Occupation  and  Health.  —  The  Census  of  Scotland —  Good  Taste.  —  Our  Educational  Extras. 
—  Report  of  National  Association.  —  Poisonous  Fishes.  —  The  Day  (including  Marriage  Law  in 
Scotland,  Poisoned  Prawns,  Enforced  Education,  Election  Expenses,  and  other  articles  of  public 
interest). 

Office,  10  White  Friars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 

JPASHIONABLE  PROMENADES.  —  These  Amusing  Illus- 

J-  trations  are  now  appearing  in  “LONDON  SOCIETY.**  Monthly.  Is.  A  New  Volume 
begins  with  this  Month’s  Number. _ 

TNEBILITY :  its  Causes  and  Cure.  —  See  Extra  Double  Number 

J-*'  0f  “  Health.’’  Post  Free  for  Six  Stamps,  from  “  Health  ”  Office,  6  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


'JMIE 


Reca 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

GARLAND.  By  Iveith  Home. 


“  Quaint,  shrewd,  and  ready-witted  observations  are  to  be  found  in  every  page.”—  Stam¬ 
ford  Mercury.  ‘“Reca  Garland’  is  a  very  readable,  very  amusing,  and  withal  a  very  ex¬ 
citing  novel.”—  Court  Journal.  “  A  trenchant  and  caustic  exposure  of  first-class  swindling 
among  first-class  people.’’—  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

T.  Cautley  Newby,  30  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Also  the  following  Popular  New  Novels  • 


1.  RIGHT  AND  LEFT.  By  Mrs.  Newby. 

2.  MARY  GRAHAM.  By  L.  Ci  blind. 

3.  A  MARRIAGE  at  THE  MADELEINE. 

4.  A  GENTLEMAN  S  STORY. 

5. ‘MARRYING  FOR  MONEY. 

e.’THE  COST  OF  A  CORONET. _ 


7.  YORKE  HOUSE.  By  W.  Platt. 

8.  THE  DULL  STONE  HOUSE. 

9.  FERNE  VALE. 

10.  THE  CLIFFORDS  OF  OAKLEY. 

11.  THE  WOMAN  OF  SPIRIT. 

12.  HEARTHS  AND  WATCH-FIRES. 


EMILY  FAITHEULL,  Printer  and  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  Press, 
Great  Coram  Street,  W.C. 

•\TATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  for  tlie  PROMOTION  of 

A  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  London  Meeting,  1802 — ADDRESSES  of  the  President,  The  Right 
Hon  Lord  Brougham.  The  Presidents  of  Departments  :  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Q.C.,  M.P  ;  The 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  the  Common  Sergeant  of  London  ;  William  Fairbairn, 
F.R.S.,  LL.D. ;  Richard  Monckton  Mimes,  M.P. ;  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.  Is.  6d. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  of  STUDIES  and  ACCOMPLISH¬ 
MENTS  in  the  EDUCATION  of  WOMEN  :  a  Lecture  intended  as  a  contribution  towards 
determining  the  true  Intellectual  Standard  of  Female  Education  in  the  Middle  Classes. 
By  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Ladies’  CoUege,  Bedford  Square. 
Price  6d.  _ 

JQR.  LEE  on  BATHS,  &c.  VICHY  and  its  Waters.  Is. 

HOMBURG  and  NAUHEIM.  Is. 

WATERING  PLACES  of  ENGLAND.  Fourth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

HOMIEOPATIIY  and  HYDROPATHY  Impartially  appreciated.  Fourth  Edition.  With  a 
Supplementary  Rejoinder  to  the  R* plies  to  Sir  S.  Brodie’s  Letter  in  Eraser’s  Magazine.  6s. 
_ John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. _ 

Eighth  Edition,  Is. ;  by  post  13  stamps, 

/AN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  12s. 

TJRITISII  BIRDS  in  their  HAUNTS.  Being  a  popular 

-D  account  of  the  Birds  which  have  been  observed  in  the  British  Isles,  their  haunts  and 
habits,  their  systematic,  common,  and  provincial  names;  together  with  a  Synopsis  of  Genera, 
and  a  brief  summary  of  specific  characters.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.  A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of 
“Forest  Trees  of  Biitain,"  “  Flowers  of  the  Field,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  drawn  by 
Wolf,  engraved  by  Waraprs. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE.  Depositories — London: 
77  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ;  4  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. ;  48  Picca- 
dilly,  W, _ _ _ 

Now  ready.  Is. 

rpHE  PRESSING  NECESSITY  of  INCREASED  DOCKS 

J-  BASINS  at  Portsmouth.  With  some  Observations  on  Mr.  COBDEN’S  “THREE 
PANICS.”  A  Letter  to  Lord  Palmerston.  By  Rear-Admiral  The  Hon.  Joseph  Denman. 

_ James  Ridoway,  169  Piccadilly, and  all  Booksellers. _ 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  6d. 

a  Speech  delivered  in  the  House 

June  3,  1862.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli. 
London:  Robert  Hardwicks,  192  Piccadilly. 


PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE: 

XT  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  Motion, 


Second  Edition,  completely  revised,  Is.  6d. 

npiIE  FLEET  of  the  FUTURE  in  1862 ;  or,  England  without 

-1-  a  Fleet.  By  J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  F. R.S. 

or  Sea-going  Ships 
of  Ship ;  9.  The 
“Merrimac”  class 
Coles’s  Shield  Class 


Contents:  — 1.  Iron  against  Wood:  the 
American  Battle  ;  2.  Who  is  to  construct  the 
Navy  ?  the  Admiralty  or  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  3.  What  tlie  House  of  Commons  has 
got  to  do  in  Reconstructing  the  Navy  ;  4. 
How  to  find  the  Money,  or  Fleets  v.  Establish¬ 
ments  ;  5.  How  to  Spend  the  Money  ;  6.  What 
to  do  with  the  Wooden  Fleet :  Bum  it  ?  Cut 
it  down  ?  or  use  it  up  ?  7.  What  sort  of  Iron 
Fleet  should  we  build  ?  Smooth-water  Ships, 


8.  The  “Warrior”  class 
Gloire”  class;  10.  The 
11.  The  “Monitor”  and 
_ _ _ _  .12  The  Resources  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  speedy  Construction  of  an  Iron 
Fleet ;  tlie  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  Contrac¬ 
tors  ;  13.  History  of  Iron-coated  Ships  since 
1854,  Parti.  ;  14.  History  of  Iron-coated  Ships 
since  1855,  Part  II.  ;  15.  Conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter ;  the  W rong  and  the  Remedy. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND,  BART. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

XjLSSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  subjects  contributed 

to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  etc. ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 


“  Were  we  asked  to  point  out  the  work  in 
which  one  might  obtain  the  best  view  of  the 
present  position  of  natural  science,  its  leading 
aims,  its  guiding  principles,  its  most  recent 
discoveries,  its  probable  course  for  the  next 
few  years,  we  should  without  hesitation  fix 
upon  these  Essays  of  Sir  Henry  Holland. .  .  . 


They  give  the  most  complete,  the  most  general 
view  of  what  is  now  being  done  in  the  circle 
of  sciences,  and  of  the  ultimate  results  to 
which  the  several  sciences  converge. 

In  his  list  of  subjects  we  can  see  that  Sir 
Henry  has  included  ail  the  most  important 
scientific  problems  of  the  da y.”— Times. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  hound,  Gs. 

VYALZEL’S  ANALECTA  G1LECA  MINORA;  or,  Select 

JLf  Passages  from  Greek  Authors,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in 
Schools:  with  English  Notes.  Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  T. 
White,  M.A.  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford  ;  First  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  Christ’s  Hospital; 
Joint-Author  of  “White  and  Riddle’s  Latin-English  Dictionary,”  &c. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.;  Simpkin  &  Co.;  J.  &  F.  H.  Rivington  ;  Hamilton 
&  Co.;  Whittaker  &  Co.;  and  Houlston  &  Wright.  Edinburgh:  Bell  & 
Bradfute. 

HP  HE  NINETEEN  MAPS  of  tbe  ALPINE  DISTRICTS, 

A.  from  the  First  and  Second  Series  of  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  may  be  had 
separately,  in  case,  7s.  6d. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PYRENEES. 

On  Friday,  July  18,  will  be  published, 

A  GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  especially  intended  for  tbe 

X_k_  use  of  Mountaineers.  By  Charles  Packe.  In  one  thin  Pocket-volume,  with 
Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Tables. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Lndgate  Hill. 

Preparing  lor  publication, 

nnilE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  CHARLES  V. ;  tbe  Original 

-JL  MSS.  of  which,  in  the  Portuguese  language,  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  Paris.  Copyright  English  Edition.  Translated  by  Leonard 
Francis  Simpson,  M.R.S.L. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

DOLLINGER’S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

On  Tuesday,  July  15,  will  be  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

npiIE  GENTILE  and  tbe  JEW  in  the  COURTS  of  tbe 

-L  TEMPLE  of  CHRIST  :  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christianity.  From 
the  German  of  John  J.  I.  Dollinger,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  the 
University  of  Munich,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Darnell,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  CoUege, 
Oxford. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

rjMIE  LIFE  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By  Julius  Lloyd, 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready,  post  8vo.  9s.  fid. 

Letters  from  italy  and  Switzerland.  By  Eeux 

Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Wallace. 

delssohn  will  become  as  classical  as  those 


“  In  these  letters  addressed  principally  to 
members  of  his  family,  the  playful,  affec¬ 
tionate  nature  of  the  man  sheds  everywhere 
the  loveliest  radiance.  There  is  music  in  his 
descriptions,  and  a  murmur  of  song  seems  to 
run  through  all  his  letters.  They  are  the 
converse  of  his  Songs  without  Words,  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  the  Letters  of  Men- 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


compositions.  .  .  .  It  is  seldom  that  we 

have  inclination  to  speak  of  a  book  in  terms 
of  equal  warmth.  We  must  add  that  Lady 
Wallace  has  performed  her  part  of  translator 
in  a  manner  beyond  all  praise.  The  Letters 
read  as  if  English  had  been  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written.’’— Parthenon. 


Now  ready,  with  a  Vignette  of  Stonehenge,  and  a  Selection  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  Monoliths,  Ancient  and  Modern,  drawn  and  etched  to  scale,  cloth,  6s. 

p OLOSSAL  VESTIGES  of  tbe  OLDER  NATIONS.  By 

William  Linton,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Archoeological  Society  of 
Athens  ;  Author  of  “  Ancient  and  Modern  Colours,”  “  Scenery  of  Greece,”  &c. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

“PRACTICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  tbe 

-IL  EPISTLES  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  for  English  Readers.  Part  I. 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  C.  E.  Prichard,  51. A.,  Rector  of  S.  Luffenham,  Rutland, 
Prebendary  of  Wells,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  12s. 

■BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER’S  ISLAND. 

By  Duncan  G.  Forbes  Macdonald,  C.E.  (late  of  the  Government  Survey  Staff  of 
British  Columbia  and  of  thfe  International  Boundary  Line  of  North  America),  Author  of 
“  What  the  Farmers  may  do  with  the  Land,”  “  The  Paris  Exhibition,”  “Decimal  Coinage,” 


&c. 


London:  Longman,  Green.  Longman,  &  Roberts. 


Immediately,  post  8vo.  with  an  Illustration. 

QTIRRING  TIMES  UNDER  CANVAS. 

Herford. 

_ Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


By  Captain 


With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.” 

Just  ready,  in  small  8vo.  5s.  with  illustrations, 

JERUSALEM  tbe  GOLDEN  and  tbe  WAY  to  it.  By  tbe 

^  Rev.  Herman  Douglas, M. A.,  Author  of  “  Letters  on  Londoners  over  the  Border"” 
_ Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. _ 

Immediately,  in  8vo. 

JTNION,  DISUNION,  and  REUNION.  By  John  L.  O’Sullivan, 

late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Portugal. 

_ Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. _ 

Now  ready,  8vo.  14s.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  including  a  fine  Engraving  of  the  Imperial 
Porcelain  Palace  at  Pekin,  from  Photographs, 

HOW  WE  GOT  to  PEKIN.  By  tbe  Rev.  Robert  McGhee, 

Chaplain  to  the  Forces  of  the  Expedition. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

Q  KETCHES  of  CELEBRATED  CANADIANS,  and  Persons 

connected  with  Canada  from  the  Earliest  Period  in  the  History  of  tlie  Province  down  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Henry  J.  Morgan. 

_ Trub.vfr  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Now  published,  1  vol.  square  12mo.  pp.  90,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

JjHRST  LESSONS  in  tbe  MAORI  LANGUAGE,  with  a 

short  Vocabulary.  By  W.  L.  Williams,  B. A. 

Trobner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


On  the  21st  Inst.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP 

ON  HIS 

WAY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD; 

Showing  Who  Robbed  Him,  Who  Helped  Him,  and  Who 

Passed  Him  By. 

By  W.  M.  THACKERAY, 

Author  of  “  Esmond,”  “  Vanity  Fair,”  “  Virginians,”  &c. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


ONCE  A  WEEK, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MISCELLANY 

OP 

Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  Popular  Information, 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  3d. ;  in  Monthly  Parts,  Is. ;  and  in  Half-yearly  Volumes,  7s.  6d. 

VERNER’S  PRIDE, 

A  HEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD, 

Authoress  of  “  East  Lynne,” 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CHARLES  KEENE, 

Was  commenced  in  No.  157  of  ONCE  A  WEEK. 


THE  ANGLERS  OF  THE  DOVE, 

A  HEW  HISTORIETTE  BY  HARRIET  MARTINEAU, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS, 

Is  now  in  course  of  Publication  in  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

A  HOVEL, 

By  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation  for  ONCE  A  WEEK. 
LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


This  day  is  published,  Is. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CONTINENT,  &c. 

“  MR.  MURRAY  has  succeeded  in  identifying  his  countrymen  all  the  world  over.  Into 
every  nook  which  an  Englishman  can  penetrate,  he  carries  his  RED  HANDBOOK.  He  trusts 
to  his  MURRAY  because  it  is  thoroughly  English  and  reliable.” — Times. 

HANDBOOK  — TRAVEL  TALK,  in  English,  French,  German, 

and  Italian,  adapted  for  Englishmen  Abroad,  or  Foreigners  in  England.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  — NORTH  GERMANY,  Holland,  Belgium, 

Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.  Map.  Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  — SOUTH  GERMANY,  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 

Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Map.. 
Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  —  PAINTING.  The  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 

Schools.  Illustrations.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND,  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and 

Piedmont.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

HANDBOOK — FRANCE,  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French 

Alps,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  — PARIS  audits  ENVIRONS.  Map.  Post  8vo.. 
HANDBOOK  —  SPAIN,  Andalusia,  Grenada,  Madrid,  &c.  With 

Supplement,  containing  Inns  and  Railways,  &c.,  1861.  Maps.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  30s. 

HANDBOOK  — PORTUGAL,  Lisbon,  &c.  Map.  Post  8vo.  9s. 
HANDBOOK  —  NORTH  ITALY,  Piedmont,  Nice,  Lombardy, 

Venice,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  —  CENTRAL  ITALY,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Florence,. 

Umbria,  the  Marches,  and  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Map.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  —  ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.  Map.  Post  Svo. 

Price  9s. 

HANDBOOK  —  SOUTH  ITALY,  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  Pompeii, 

Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  Abruzzi,  & c.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  —  PAINTING,  the  Italian  Schools.  Illustrations. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  30s. 

HANDBOOK  —  EGYPT,  the  Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Thebes, 

and  the  Overland  Route  to  India.  Map.  Post  8vo.  15s. 


HANDBOOK  TO  THE  PICTURES 

IN  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 


HANDBOOK  —  GREECE,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Athens,  Albania, 

Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  —  DENMARK,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland. 

Maps.  Post  8 vo.  15s. 


OP  1862. 

By  TOM  TAYLOR,  M.A. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  Is. 


Contents  An  old  Complaint,  plus  a  new  Lament  _  The  Period  of  the  Pulpit’s  Decadence  — 
Relation  of  the  Press  to  the  Pulpitj — Feeble  Candidates— “  In  Orders  ” —Pulpit  Platitudes  — 
Typifyings  and  Spiritualizing  —  D>  ctiinal  Preaching  — High  Calvinism— Dealers  in  Dim  Pro¬ 
phecies— “Old  Clothes  ” — Coarse  Strength  versus  Polite  Feebleness— Public  Criticism  —  Special 
Efforts,  Theatres,  &c.— Lack  of  Manly  Sympathy — “The  Masses” — A  Lesson  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent— Probable  Answer— Results. 

London  and  Oxford:  J.  H.  &  Jas.  Parker. 


Just  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £1  4s. 

TWEE  PRINCIPLES  of  DIVINE  SERVICE ;  or,  An  Inquiry 

concerning  the  True  Manner  of  Understanding  and  Using  the  Order  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  and  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  English  Church. 
Bythe  Rev.  Philip  Freeman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Thorverton,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  Examin¬ 
ing  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  concluding  portion,  on  the  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  just  published,  besides  its 
proper  subject,  enters  incidentally  into  most  of  the  great  religious  questions  of  the  day  ;  as 
Atonement,  Sacrifice,  the  Origin  of  the  Sabbath-day,  &c. 

For  those  who  have  Vol.  I.  the  price  of  Vol.  II.,  with  Introduction,  will  be  14s. ;  without  the 

Introduction,  8s. 

Oxford  and  London:  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 


Just  ready,  fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

rPHE  SUFFERINGS  of  the  CLERGY  during  the  GREAT 

REBELLION.  By  the  R*v.  John  Walker,  M.A.,  sometime  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Major,  Exeter.  Epitomized  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Annals 
of  England.” 

Oxford  and  London:  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 


A  N  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.  By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S. A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  enlarged, 
with  170  IHustrations,  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  5s. 


AN  ATTEMPT  to  DISCRIMINATE  the  STYLES  of  ARCHI- 

TECTURE  in  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation.  With  a  Sketch  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  Orders.  By  the  late  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S. A.  Sixth  Edition,  with 
considerable  Additions,  chiefly  Historical,  by  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  O.  Jewitt.  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  {.Nearly  ready. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  in 

ENGLAND.  With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Existing  Remains  from  Original  Drawings. 
From  William  I.  to  Henry  VIII.  By  the  lute  T.  Hudson  Turner,  and  J.  H.  Parker, 
F.S.A.  In  4  vols.  8vo.  with  400  Engravings,  and  a  General  Index,  £3  12s. 

“People  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  Gothic  ever  was  a  prevalent  civil  style.  Mr.  Parker’s 
beautiful  volumes  on  English  Domestic  Architecture  come  in  most  opportunely  to  drive  away 
this  error.  His  book  opens  to  us  a  vast  store  of  exquisite  remains  of  medieval  civil  architecture 
still  existing  in  our  country,  and  gives  some  glimpses  of  far  richer  stores  which  exist  in  other 
lands.  The  popular  ignorance  of  this  subject  is  truly  amazing.  Our  land  is  still  studded  with 
beautiful  fragments  of  mediaeval  domestic  art ;  only  the  difficulty  is  to  make  people  believe  that 
they  are  domestic.”—  The  National  Review,  January  1860. 

Oxford,  and  377  Strand,  London  :  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. ;  gilt,  7s.  6d.;  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

/WUR  ENGLISH  MONTHS.— By  S.  W.  Partridge,  Author 

of  “  Upward  and  Onward,”  &c. 

London:  S.  W.  Partridge,  9  Paternoster  Row. 


HANDBOOK  —  RUSSIA,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Finland,  &c. 

Maps.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  —  INDIA,  Bombay  and  Madras.  Map.  2  vols. 

Post  8vo.  24s. 

HANDBOOK  —  HOLY  LAND,  Syria,  Palestine,  Sinai,  Edom, 

and  the  Syrian  Desert.  Maps.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  2ls. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


PROFESSOR  SMYTH’S  HEW  WORK  OH  RUSSIA. 


Just  published,  2  vols.  with  Maps  and  Wood  Engravings,  26s. 

THREE  CITIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

By  PROFESSOR  C.  PIAZZI  SMYTII,  F.R.SS.L.  &  E., 

Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland, 

Author  of  “  Teneriffe,”  “  An  Astronomer’s  Experiment,”  &c.  &c. 

“  It  abounds  with  pleasant  humour,  and  contains  passages  of  powerful  descriptive  writing.” 

A  thenceum. 

“  The  volumes  before  us  are  likely  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  Russia  and  the- 

Russians  than  any  book  that  has  lateljr  appeared  on  the  subject . The  chapter  devoted  to 

4  Struve’s  Vertical  Circle  ’  is  penned  with  the  zeal  of  a  man  of  science  animated  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet.”-  Critic. 

“  The  present  work  will  be  even  more  popular  [than  ‘Teneriffe,’]  inasmuch  as  it  mainly  con* 
sists  of  graphic  descriptions  of  manners  and  places  in  Russia,  scientific  matters  being  only 
incidentally  touched  upon.’  —  Parthenon. 

“The  advantage  of  knowing  what  to  observe,  and  how  to  observe,  to  a  writer  of  travels  is 
inestimable.  The  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland  possesses  this  quality  in  an  eminent  degree  ; 
and  it  gives  a  special  value  to  his  work.” — Daily  News . 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  with  24  coloured  Plates,  21s. 

THE 

FIELD  BOTANIST’S  COMPANION: 

Being  a  Familiar  Account,  in  the  Four  Seasons, 
of  the  Flowering  Plants  most  common  to  the  British  Isles. 

By  THOS.  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

With  Coloured  Figures  and  Dissections,  by  W.  Fitch,  of  150  species. 
LOVELL  REEVE  &  CO.,  5  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


“  The  best  abused  production  of  the  season."  —  London  Review. 

This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  Is. 

DESCRIPTIVE  HANDBOOK 

TO  THE 

FINE  ART  COLLECTION  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 


CONVENT  INTERIORS. 
1  vol.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


QONVENT  LIFE  IN  ITALY.  By  Algernon  Taylor. 

“  A  visit  to  sixty-three  conventual  abodes,  and  affords  a  very  interesting  account  of  monastic 
life.”—  Globe. 

C.  J.  Sheet,  10  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross. 


This  day,  Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

rFHE  REMAINS  of  the  LATE  MRS.  RICHARD  TRENCH. 

•A  Being  Selections  from  her  Journals,  Letters,  and  other  Papers.  Edited  by  her  Son,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster. 


London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


By  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 

“  Good  criticism  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  those  who'  work  for  themselves  ;  and  we  may 
here  say  that  the  more  Mr.  Palgrave's  Handbook  is  read  and  studied,  the  greater  will  be  the 
delight  of  the  spectator  in  the  gallery  and  the  profit  he  will  dtrive.  It  is  a  publication  full  of 
sound,  original,  suggestive  criticism,  and  if  we  find  faults  in  it  we  may  readily  pardon  them 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  60  much  that  is  good.  If  any  one  with  a  taste  for  pictures,  but 
no  great  knowledge  of  them,  wants  to  make  this  gallery,  as  it  easily  may  be  made,  the  starting 
point  of  an  acquaintance  with  English  art  that  shall  not  be  wholly  superficial,  there  is  no  way 
of  bis  getting  what  he  wants  short  of  a  long  and  laborious  examination  of  the  pictures,  and  in 
this  examination  he  will  find  Mr.  Palgrave  will  greatly  help  him.” 

_  Saturday  Review ,  J une  28, 1862. 
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KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  TRAVELLING  MAPS, 


A  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Index  of  easy  reference  to  9,250  Places  on  the  Map. 

In  a  pocket-case,  7s.  fid. ;  or  in  Sheets,  6s. 

“  A  Map  which  has  certainly  nothing  like  a  rival  in  any  map  of  the  country  previously 
published.  For  completeness,  accuracy,  and  finish,  it  is  perfect.  Not  a  turnpike  or  carriage 
road,  or  important  footpath  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  has  its  repre¬ 
sentative  here  in  double  and  single  black  lines.”— Scotsman. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  NEW  TRAVELLING  MAP 

op 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

On  two  sheets,  6s. ;  or  on  canvas  in  a  pocket-case,  with  Index  of 
11,700  Places  on  the  Map,  8s. 

The  following  Maps  from  KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  ROYAL  ATLAS,  are  published 
separately,  uniformly  with  the  above,  in  pocket-case,  with  Indexes  to  each  Map,  4s.  6d. 
for  Maps  consisting  of  One  Sheet,  and  8s.  for  Maps  of  Two  Sheets  : — 

United  States  of  North  America  (Two  Stieets) — Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  (Two  Sheets)  —  Soutli  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Victoria  —  India  (Two  Sheets)  —  Northern  Italy  and  Southern  Italy  (Two  Sheets)  — 
Switzerland,  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont —  Ireland —  Spain —  South  America 
(Two  Sheets)  —  China  and  Japan  —  BasiA  of  Mediterranean  Sea  —  Austrian  Empire 
(Two  Sheets)  —  Prussia — Belgium  and  the  Netherlands —  France,  in  Departments  — 
Sweden  and  Norway  (Scandinavia)  —  Africa,  with  the  recent  Discoveries  —  Palestine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 

(GENERAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  exhibiting 

in  Twenty-six  Maps,  on  a  distinct  Seale,  the  Actual  and  Comparative  Extent  of  all  the 
Countries  in  the  World,  with  their  present  Political  Divisions.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
corrected  to  the  present  time.  With  a  complete  Index.  Imperial  8vo.  half- bound,  12s.  6d. 

II 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original 

Designs,  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and  Natural  History. 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Twenty  Maps,  including  Coloured  Geological  Maps  of 
Europe  and  of  the  British  Isles.  Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

III 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising,  in  Twenty  Plates, 

Maps,  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to  by  Classical 
Authors;  accompanied  by  a  Pronouncing  Index  of  Places,  by  T.  Hahvey,  M.A.,  Oxon.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

IV 

ASTRONOMY.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Notes  and  Descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent  Discoveries  ia 
Astronomy.  Eighteen  Maps.  Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  GENERAL  and 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Twenty  Maps,  including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and  Palestine.  Half-bound,  5s. 


By  the  same  Author, 

THE  ROYAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  In  a 

Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps.  With  an  Index  of  nearly  150,000  Places 
contained  in  this  Atlas.  Imperial  folio,  half-bound  in  russia  or  morocco,  £5  15s.  Gd. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Imperial  folio,  half-bound  in  morocco,  reduced  to  £8  8s. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS.  Reduced  from  the  Imperial  Folio. 

This  Edition  contains  Twenty-live  Maps.  Imperial  4to.  half-bound  morocco,  £2  12s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Companion  to  Keith  Johnston’s  School  Atlases. 

MANUAL  OF  MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY : 

MATHEMATICAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 

Embracing  a  complete  Development  of  the  River- Systems  of  the  Globe. 
By  the  REV.  ALEX.  MACKAY,  F.R.G.S. 

With  a  copious  Index,  7s.  6d.  bound  in  leather. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GRAVENHURST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Thorndale,”  &c. 

44  One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserves  an 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of  ‘  Thorndale  ’  has  just  issued 

under  the  title  of  *  Gravenhurst;  or.  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.* . We  will  simply 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry 
4  Gravenhurst  ’  with  him  into  some  delightful  solitude.”— ContfuU  Magazine. 


Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Atlas,  folio,  30s. 

ITALIAN  IRRIGATION: 

A  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THB 

HON.  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

WITH  AN 

Appendix  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of  Northern  and 

Central  India. 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  BAIRD  SMITH,  C.B., 

Bengal  Engineers. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  JULY,  2s.  6d., 

CONTAINS  THE  FOURTH  DIVISION  OF 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OP  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibited  specimens  comprised  in  this  portion  are  from  works  executed  in  Jewellery. 
Silver,  &c.;  Lace;  Stained  Glass;  Terracotta;  English  Porcelain;  Crystal  Glass;  Examples  of 
Dresden  Porcelain  from  the  Hoyal  Manufactory  at  Meissen.  The  State  Carriage  of  the  King 
of  Prussia;  also  specimens  of  Carriages  by  celebrated  English  and  Foreign  builders.  The  works 
in  Cast-iron  include  Ornamental  Balustrades  and  Chimney-pieces,  Gates  and  Umbrella-stands, 
Gothic,  Tudor,  and  Mediteral  Stoves  and  Fenders,  &c.  & c. 

The  letter-press  portion  of  the  Art-Journal  for  July  contains  Articles  on  the  Pictures  of 
the  British  School  at  the  International  Exhibition;  Block  Printing,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
illustrated ;  Notabilia  of  the  International  Exhibition  ;  New  Documents  regarding  Miehael.- 
Angelo;  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Old  Masters  at  the  British  Institution,  & c.  &c. 

The  Line  Engravings  published  with  this  Number  are 

“  THE  DUET,” 

By  J.  Sant,  A.R.A.,  engraved  by  F.  Holl,  and 

“  DUTCH  BOATS  IN  A  GALE,” 

Engraved  by  J.  C.  Armytage,  from  the  picture  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 


JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  26  IVY  LANE,  E.C. 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  BAZAAR. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  DAVID  MASSON. 

No.  XXXIII.  for  JULY,  1862. 

Contents 

I.  THE  FItEE  WEST.  By  Our  Special  Correspondent  in  America. 

Louisville  to  Cairo. 

Racine  City. 

On  the  Prairie. 

Up  the  Mississippi. 

The  Capital  of  the  North-West. 

II.  THE  BEAL  WORLD  OF  BERKELEY.  By  Professor  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh. 

III.  YINCENZO  ;  or,  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of  “  Lorenzo  Benoni,” 

44  Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

Chap.  VI.  The  Day  after  a  Frolic. 

„  VII.  Beginning  of  the  Experiences  of  a  Raw  Recruit. 

IV.  STEPS  OF  A  STATESMAN.  By  W.  Skeen. 

V.  FIVE-AND-TIIIRTY.  By  Arthur  J.  Mutt  by. 

VI.  RAVENSHOE.  By  Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of  44  Geoffry  Hamlyn.” 

Chap.  LXIV.  The  Allied  Armies  advance  on  Ravenshoe. 

„  LXV.  Father  Mackworth  puts  the  Finishing  Touch  on  his  Great  Piece  of 
Embroidery. 

„  LXVI.  Gus  and  Flora  are  Naughty  in  Church,  and  the  whole  Business 
comes  to  an  End. 

VII.  LEIGH  HUNT’S  POETRY. 

VIII.  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  TRAVELLERS  AND  TOURISTS.  By  Professor  Pole,  F.R.S. 
IX.  SONNET  :  Evening  on  the  Pier  at  Burlington. 

X.  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HOSPITAL.  By  the  Author  of  44  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 
XI.  A  VISIT  TO  MARSTON  MOOR,  MAY,  1862.  By  Herman  Merivale. 


Vols.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V.  are  now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in 

cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE  ; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  ALL  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  libraries,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  illustrated, 

A  CRUISE  UPON  WHEELS; 

Or  Autumn  Wanderings  among  the  Deserted  Post  Hoads  of 

Prance. 

By  CHARLES  ALLSTON  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “  The  Eye  Witness.” 

“  The  idea  of  the  book  is  very  good.” _ Daili/  ATeu>s. 

“  We  like  both  Mr.  Collins’s  plan  and  style.” — Press. 


LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE. 


Second  Edition,  now  ready  at  every  Library,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 

Author  of  “  The  Shadow  in  the  House,”  &c. 

“  This  is  a  striking  book,  clever,  interesting,  and  original.  It  is  far  above  the  common  run  of 
novels  or  of  novelettes.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  so  thoroughly  true  to  life,  so  deeply 
interesting  in  its  detail,  and  so  touching  in  its  simple  pathos  as  ‘  Abel  Drake's  Wife.'  ” 

Athenceum. 

***  Favourable  Notices  have  also  appeared  in  the  “  Spectator,”  “  Daily  News,”  “  Illustrated 
London  News,”  “Literary  Gazette,”  “Globe,”  “Weekly  Dispatch,”  “Atlas,”  “Sunday  Times,” 
“Englishwoman’s  Journal,”  the  National,  Westminster,  and  British  Quarterly  Reviews,  and, 
many  other  periodicals.  _ 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


More  than  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Volumes  are  now  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at 
this  Library.  The  preference  is  given  to  works  of  acknowledged  merit  and  general 
interest  in  History,  Biography,  Rf.ligion,  Philosophy,  Travel,  and  Adventure, 
and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction.  Lists  of  the  principal  works  recently  added,  with 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on 
application.  _ 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  ? 

Librarian  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family, 

609,  510,  and  511  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  and  20,  21,  and  22  MUSEUM  STREET. 
City  Officb  :  4  KING  STREET,  CIIEAPSIDE. 

Branch  Establishments:  CROSS  ST.,  MANCHESTER;  and  NEW  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


CHEAP  BOOKS  AT  MUDIE’S  LIBKARY. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  nr  Private  Libraries  are  recommended  to  obtain 
C.  E.  MUDIE’S  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS,  withdrawn 
from  his  Library,  for  SALE.  This  List  comprises  many  of  the  best  Books  of  the  Past 
and  Present  Seasons,  cut  and  uncut;  also  a  Selection  of  Works,  well  bound,  and 
adapted  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  AND  KING  STREET,  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON  i 
CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  LIBKARY  COMPANY  LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Single  Subscription  —  HALF- A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

2  vols.  post  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

ABBEYS  AND  ATTICS  ; 

Or,  AMATEURS  AND  ARTISTS. 

By  JULIAN  STRICKLAND. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

— * — 


TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

1  By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

HPIIE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

A  National  Scotch  Church,  London :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

“  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  instruction,  interest, 
and  consolation.”— Saturday  Review. 

“  ‘  I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world, 
or  now  hope  to  find.’  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  borne  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Edward 
Irving..  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphant  no  higher  eulogy  than  that  her  work  is  worthy  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates.  She  has  contributed  to  our  literature  a  work  that  will  rank  among 
the  best  of  biographies  —  one  that  may  he  placed  by  the  side  of  Hanna’s  *  Life  of  Chalmers,’  and 
Stanley  s '  Life  of  Arnold.’  "—Parthenon. 


T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Messrs.  Hurst 

^  &  Black ftt  beg  to  announce  that  they  will  shortly  publish  the  AUTHORIZED  COPY¬ 
RIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  of  this  work.  Complete  in  3  vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

riMIIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

“*■  HENRY  F.  CIIORLEY.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

Every  page  of  these  volumes  offers  pleasant  reminiscences.  No  one  singer  of  merit  or  pre¬ 
tension  to  it,  no  distinguished  composer  of  the  period,  is  without  his  or  her  portrait.  Whether 
as  a  conscientious  history,  a  graceful  series  of  portraits,  or  an  anecdotical  record,  the  author 
must  be  congratulated  on  the  work  he  has  accomplished.”— A  thenccvm. 

“LEM ALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

.  ”  A  very  excellent, valuable,  and  readable  book.”— Specta tor. 

**  This  book  should  have  many  readers  among  our  social  reformers  of  both  sexes,  and  few,  if 
any,  will  close  it  without  serious  thought  having  been  stirred  by  the  details  and  suggestions 
contained  in  it.  —A  then  ceum. 

(CiRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY.  Illustrated  by  Tenniel,  5s. 

bound,  forming  the  new  volume  of  “HURST  A  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.’’ 

“  A  good  novel.  The  story  19  most  interesting;  the  characters  ore  true  to  human  nature;  and 
there  is  throughout  a  healthy  tone  of  morality.’  —A themeum. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

nnilE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

-A-  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  *c.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  novel.  The  three  sisters  dwelling  together  at  Lovel -Leigh  is  a  charming 
picture." — Press.  “This  interesting  novel  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors."  —  Observer.  “A 
charming  novel.”—  U.  S.  Mag.  “Few  writers  of  fiction  display  greater  intelligence  and 
originality  than  the  author  ot  this  very  interesting  story,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  the 
very  best  she  has  yet  written.” — Messenger. 

jJ^UCILLA.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald.  2  vols. 


HP  RUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey,” 

-A  &c.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 

7 >  R Y AN S T 0 N  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radcliffe,  Author 

of  “  Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.  3  vols. 

44  A  clever  book.” — A thenasum.  ”  A  first-class  novel.” _ t/»  S.  Mag. 

WALTER  LANGLEY.  By  the  Hon.  G.  S.  Savile.  3  vols. 

’  *  44  An  interesting  novel.  Mr.  Savile’s  picture  of  Eton  life  is  clever  and  animated,  and 

his  descriptions  of  fashionable  society  will  be  sure  to  find  admirers.” —  U.  S.  Mag. 

L^WEN :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  and  “No 

A  c  Church.”  3  vols. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  to  he  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever  and  pleasant,  and  the 
tone  is  good.”— Athcnceum. 


T\/TRS.  BLAKE.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland.  3  vols. 

-LtJL  44  4  Mrs.  Blake ’  is  an  interesting  book.  The  characters  introduced  act  and  react  upon 
each  other’s  destiny  exactly  ns  human  beings  do  in  actual  life.”— A  thcnceum. 


f 1  AN  WRONG  BE  RIGHT  ?  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  2  vols. 

“This  excellent  story  is  quite  the  best  that  Mrs!  S.  C.  Hall  has  written.”— A  thenwttm. 


W.  FREEMAN,  102  FLEET  STREET. 


Fcp.  8vo.  7a. 

A  VISION  OF  BARBAROSSA; 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


By  WILLIAM  STIGANT. 


“  In  Mr.  Stigant's  *  Vision  of  Barhnrossa,  and  other  Poems  ’  there  is  an  amount  of  fine  poetry 
such  ns  seldom  meets  the  eye  in  a  first  volume  by  an  unknown  author.  His  muse  seems  to  grasp 
the  lyre  with  no  trembling  hand,  anil  to  strike  the  chord*  with  the  touch  and  scope  of  a  thorough 
master.  Sensuous  almost  as  those  of  Keats,  but  stirred  by  a  wilder  passion,  and  resonant  »-ith 
a  louder  clash  of  arms,  are  the  strains  he  invites  us  to  hear.  Steeped  in  soft  music,  unit  bright 
in  its  changeful  colouring,  is  the  *  Proem  to  an  Unfinished  Tale.’  But  it  is  in  epic  poetry  that 
Mr.  Stigimt  shines  highest.  He  has  the  true  minstrel’s  power  of  telling  a  good  story  in  the  most 
touching  and  tuneful  manner.  Give  him  a  simple  okl  legend  of  Provence  or  Champagne,  and 
he  will  clothe  it  in  verse  almost  as  sweetly  lancitul  as  the  '  Eve  of  St.  Acnes,’  and  us  movingly 
mournful  as  ‘  Isabella.'  A  yet  finer  poem  is  *  Samson  and  Dalilah.’  Throughout  this  poem 
there  is  a  truthlike  breadth  of  portraiture  which  Tennyson's  most  ambitious  pieces  seldom  if 
ever  reach.” — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

“  This  is  a  volume  to  be  set  apart  from  ephemeral  books  of  verse.  Its  writer  has  reality, 
passion— his  own  dream  —  his  own  grasp  upon  his  thoughts,  a  right  of  his  own  to  ruffle  it 
among  the  climbers-up  the  steep  path, 

‘  Where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar,’ 

with  which  no  warder,  no  usher  can  interfere.  We  judge  the  author  by  the  touches  of 
genuine  thought  and  feeling  scattered  here  and  there,  by  the  general  presence  of  that  instinct 
which  demands  verse  ns  the  medium  of  utterance.” — Athenaeum. 

*  “  This  is  a  work  of  promise.  The  author  paints  with  a  moral  brush  and  with  glowing  colours, 
and  he  feels  with  a  strong  human  heart,  responding  in  living  pulses  to  the  actual  world,  not 
playing  merely  with  the  superficial  bickerings  of  a  sentimental  fancy.  The  best  poem  in  the 
book  is  one  of  considerable  length,  ‘Samson  and  Dalilah,’  a  very  slippery  subject  for  a  young 
poet,  as  Milton  has  preoccupied  the  ground.  In  one  point  only  has  the  modem  surpassed  the 
ancient— in  the  strong  wealth  of  the  East,  and  the  richness  of  Oriental  decoration  in  which  the 
action  is  enveloped.”— Press. 

“  We  cordially  express  our  admiration  of  powers  which  seem  destined  to  play  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  poetry  of  our  time.  The  first  poem  in  the  volume,  called  the  ‘  Vision  of  Barhnrossa,’ 
tor  gorgeous  imagery  and  bold  tempestuous  utterance  wilt  bear  comparison  with  the  most  fervid 
passages  of  Tennyson.”— Morning  Post. 

“Strong  feeling  and  the  power  of  strong  expression  are  found  united  in  Mr.  Stigant.  His 
pages  abound  in  full  and  vivid  description.  The' charmed  walls  of  Barbarossa’s  prison  glitter 
in  gold  and  many  colours;  ‘Samson  and  Dalilah'  revel  in  passion  and  soft  pleasure.” 

Guardian. 

“  1  Samson  and  Dalilah  ’  contains  some  noble  writing ;  here  and  there  i11  the  excessive 
Tidiness  of  the  imagery  we  are  reminded  of  Keats.  Mr.  Stigant  writes  with  a  genuine 
sympathy  for  outraged  truth,  winch  gives  his  poetry  a  double  charm.  We  anticipate  for  him  a 
future  of  excellence,  if  he  will  industriously  do  his  best.”— Daily  News. 

"The  best  composition  in  the  volume  is  ‘  Samson  and  Dalilah.’  The  grand  old  Scriptural 
subject  is  very  finely  treated,  and  with  considerable  novelty.”— Critic. 

•‘  As  regards  the  essentials  of  his  craft—  passion,  power,  depth  of  sympathy,  poetic  invention 
—  he  bids  fair  to  take  one  day  a  high  place  among  modern  English  poets.”—  Universal 
Review. 

“  TVc  find  here  excellent  translations,  both  in  spirit  and  form,  from  Frederic  RUckert,  Freili- 
grath,  Daunier,  Ilafiz,  Goethe,  Uhlnnd,  Heine,  Claudius,  and  Pfeffel.”  —  Lehmann's  Leipzig 
Magaziu  fur  die  Literal itr  dcs  Auslandes. 

“  Mr.  Stigant  is  truest  in  the  delicate  delineations  of  delicate  emotions,  and  most  effective  in 
broad  and  ricli  description.  ‘  Rudcilo  uud  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  ’  is  one  of  the  poems  which 
he  has  most  congenially  developed  in  conception  and  execution  ;  and  lie  has  succeeded  in 
forming  a  touching  picture  of  chivalrous  life  and  feeling.  Stanzas  ure  here  to  be  found  which 
in  sweet  power  and  melodious  flow  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  most  moving  which  Italy 
lias  produced  in  this  way.  Of  the  smaller  poems  we  must  mention  especially  a  series  of  most 
excellent  translations  from  the  German  — RUckert’s  ‘ Christmas-Eve,’  Uhland’s  ‘Poet's 
Curse,’  and  Heine’s  ‘Slave-Ship,’  are  given  witli  a  most  masterly  penetration  into  the  spirit  of 
the  original.”— Prcussisclie  Zcitung. 

"Mr.  Stigant’s  themes  are  partly  of  a  romantic-ideal  character,  and  through  his  peculiar 
style  of  treatment  possess  the  ehann  of  being  true  to  the  dream-world  of  ages  long  by,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  arc  reflections  in  the  mirror  of  modern  consciousness.  '  Raoul  de 
Coucy  ’  is  a  story  of  knightly  prowess,  which  has  the  true  breath  of  chivalry  on  every  line.  A 
greater  poem  is  *  Samson  and  Dalilah,’  which  is  full  of  passion,  power,  and  dramatic  interest. 
The  translations  from  the  German  deserve  to  he  held  up  as  examples  worthy  of  the  most 
especial  praise.”—  tipenersche  Zcitung. 
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THE  ASIAN  EXPEDITION.  -  Now  ready,  8vo.  28s. 

TRAVELS  in  LADAK,  TARTARY,  and 

Kashmir.  With  numerous  chromo-lithographic  Illustrations  from  Sketches  taken  on  the 
spot.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Torrens,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusilcers. 

New  work  bjr  the  Author  of 44  Miriam  May,”  and44  Crispin  Ken.” 

This  day  is  published,  Svo.  15s. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the 

44  LIBERAL  ”  PARTY.  By  the  Author  of 44  Miriam  May  ”  and 44  Crispin  Ken.” 

“  Those  who  have  not  forgotten  the  appearance  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s4  The  Crisis,’  of  which 
the  first  edition  was  taken  up  in  n  day,  will  remember  the  furore  that  that  remarkable  political 
brochure  created.  The  publication  at  the  time  of4  The  Present  Position  of  the  Liberal  Party,’ 
by  the  author  of 4  Miriam  May  ’  and4  Crispin  Ken’  has  already  shown  that  the  work  is  likely 
to  be  the  town  talk,  and,  even  long  before  its  appearance,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
of  all  political  circles.”— Prehs. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  12s. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Russia,  in  1861  ;  with  Lectures  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Mogul 
Empire  in  India,  and  Notes  on  Russia  in  the  East.  By  Captain  W.  F.  B.  Laurie,  II.  M.’s 
Madras  Artillery. 

Just  ready,  Svo. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS,  from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Nortucote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Second  Volume  now  ready,  8vo.  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Perry, 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

"  The  best  history  of  the  Church  of  England  yet  published.”—  Guardian. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  illustrated,  18s. 

THE  HISTORY-  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Moorish  Dynasty  in 
Spain  to  the  Last  Morocco  War.  With  Original  and  Unpublished  Letters  from  the  l’rincc 
of  Hesse,  Sir  George  Eliot,  the  Due  de  Crillon,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  has  sustained  since  it  became  a  Fortress.  By  Captain  Saver, 
Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar. 

Tiie  second  volume  now  ready,  royal  8vo.  30s. 

THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE 

by  the  Austrian  Frigate  “  Novara.”  English  Edition.  Containing  an  unpublished  letter 
from  Baron  Humboldt.  With  numerous  wood  engiavings.  Dedicated  h.v  special  permission 
to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Just  ready,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  of  the  SAINT  GEORGE  on 

the  WEST  INDIAN  and  NORTH  AMERICAN  STATIONS. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

Second  Edition,  just  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  31s.  6d. 

“  RECOMMENDED  to  MERCY.” 

“  This  work,  which  we  had  occasion  to  review  so  favourably  a  short  time  ago,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  tire  most  successful  novels  of  the  senson.  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  writes  witli  a  force  and  freshness  that  can  only  result  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  phase  of  modern  society.  There  is  in  his  pages  no  trace  of  the  morbid  sentimentality 
and  false  varnish  with  which  writers  of  the  French  school  overlay  subjects  such  ns  that  of  which 
he  treats.  The  requirements  of  vigour,  decency,  and  truth  arc  all  fully  satisfied  by  this  clever 
writer.”  —  Morning  Post. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  21s. 
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MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.’* 

“This  book  should  be  welcomed  both  for  its  subject  and  its  author,  for  this  latest  survey  of 
the  States  is  information  on  an  engrossing  tonic,  and  it  is  information  endorsed  by  a  popular 
name.  Mr.  Trollope  promised  himself  that  he  would  write  his  own  book  about  the  United 
States  as  the  ambition  of  his  literary  life,  irrespective  of  their  recent  troubles.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  has  seen  them  seething  in  the  cauldron  of  revolution,  though  not  part  of  his 
original  design,  adds  immensely  to  the  animation  and  interest  of  the  result.’’— Times,  June  11. 

MR.  CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Maps,  Vol.  III.  20s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 

MARIETTA  :  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TKOLLOPE, 

Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  &c. 

“Mr.  Trollope  has  excelled  himself  in  ‘Marietta.’  It  is  a  charming  book.  Charming  not 
only  for  its  exquisitely  graphic  and  accurate  pictures  of  Italian  life  in  town  and  city,  but  still 
more  for  its  admirable,  delineations  of  character.  It  is  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollppe’s  best  novel.” 

Press. 

“  A  production  worthy  of  a  member  of  the  Trollope  family.  We  find  in  it  a  skilfully- 
executed  and  highly-finished  picture  of  middle  class  life  in  Florence  ;  and  the  incidents  have 
the  great  merit  of  novelty.  We  assure  our  readers  they  will  find  the  story  irresistible." 

Athenaeum. 


MR.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEV/  WORK. 

3  vols.  post  Svo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OP  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

[In  a  few  days. 


FRAN C ATELLI’  S  NEW  WORK. 

Tost  Svo. 

THE  ROYAL  ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER : 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE  ART  OF  CONFECTIONARY. 

By  CHARLES  ELMR  FRANCATELLI. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Chromo-Lithography.  [In  a  few  days. 
1  vol.  post  Svo.  9s. 

EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENTS  ON 
THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

WITH  REMARKS  on  the  SLAVE  TRADE  and  the  SUPPLY  of  COTTON. 


NOW  READY. 

- ♦ - 

This  day  is  published,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  in  gilt  cloth,  6s. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH 

CLOUGH, 

Sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

REPRINTED  AND  SELECTED  FROM  IIIS  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS. 
With  a  Memoir  by  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 


3  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  Gd. 

RAYENSHOE ; 

Or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Young  English  Gentleman. 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY,  Author  of  “  Geoffry  Hamlyn.” 

Originally  published  in  “  Macmillan’s  Magazine.”  ' 

“Admirable  descriptions,  which  place  *  Ravenshoe '  among  the  first  rank  of  English  Novels. 
Of  the  story  itself  it  would  he  difficult  to  speak  too  highly:  the  author  6eems  to  possess  almost 
every  essential  for  a  writer  of  fiction.” — London  Review,  June  14, 1802. 

“  Really  a  first-rate  novel.”— Press,  June  7, 1862. . 

“  A  better  told,  and  a  more  interesting  novel,  has  not  appeared  for  some  time  past.” 

Observer,  J UI1C  1, 1662. 


With  10  Maps,  illustrating  the  Routes,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

VACATION  TOURISTS; 

Or,  Notes  of  Travel  in  1861. 

EDITED  BY  FRANCIS  G  ALTON. 

“  Genuine  Travels,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  replete  with  entertainment  and  informa¬ 
tion  —  all  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of  travelled  minds  —  of  observers  who  neither  bore 
you  with  egotistical  descriptions  of  the  r  own  sentiments  nor  with  minute  details  of  trifling 
matters,  but  can  discern  what  is  valuable  in  the  new  objects  which  come  across  them,  and  can 
bring  it  before  you  in  telling  language.”— John  Bull ,  May  31, 1862. 

“  A  traveller  should  have  his  eyes  open  to  some  really  interesting  matter  for  observation,  and 
tell  us  what  he  saw,  with  due  regard  to  the  greatest  of  all  arts  in  writing  books  —  that  of 
judicious  omission.  The  plan  of  ‘  Vacation  Tourists’  is  admirably  calculated  to  secure  these 
results.  There  is  no  temptation  to  the  writers  to  go  on  talking  till  they  have  reached  the  oppo¬ 
site  cover  of  the  volume  ;  and  Mr.  Galton’s  care  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  series  of  writers 
who  have  nearly  all  travelled  with  a  view  to  something  worth  seeing  and  worth  describing 
within  a  moderate  compass.  .  . .  This  volume  of  ‘  Vacation  Tourists  ’  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  that  of  last  year.  #  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  subjects;  the  travellers  have  visited  more 
sources  of  interest  in  countries  comparatively  near.  Altogether,  it  forms  a  very  agreeable 
volume.” — London  Review,  May  17, 18G2. 


With  a  Map,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ACROSS  THE  CARPATHIANS, 

XM  1858— GO. 

“  One  of  the  very  best  works  of  travel  that  we  have  met  with.  Its  author  has  not  only  a 
peculiarly  happy  gift  of  reproducing  for  his  readers  the  incidents  of  tlife  way;  but  his  thoughts 
on  what  he  sees  nre  always  thoroughly  origiual  and  sagacious.  The  book  is  a  most  delightful 
one.”— t John  Bull ,  May  3,  1862. 


With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  NORTHERN  CIRCUIT ; 

Or,  Brief  Notes  of  Travel  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

“  By  touching  with  a  light  anti  graceful  pen  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  land  through 
which  lie  passed,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  with  whom  he  associated,  during  a  joj  ous 
vacation  tour,  he  has  produced  an  extremely  agreeable  and  truthful  little  volume.” 

Daily  News,  March  17. 


With  Vignette  after  a  Design  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 

RELIGIO  CHEMICI. 

By  GEORGE  WILSON,  F.R.S.E., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

“  Refreshing  to  read,  and  give  pleasure  no  less  by  the  sparkling  elegance  of  their  descriptions, 
than  by  the  piety,  worth,  and  evideut  honesty  of  their  writer.”— Press,  June  14,  1862. 


By  Capt.  J.  F.  N.  HEWETT,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 


1  vol.  post  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

ROADS  AND  RAILS  ; 

And  their  Practical  Influence  on  Human  Progress,  Past, 
Present,  and  To  Come. 

By  W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 

“  A  suggestive  book  oil  matters  about  which  few  men  are  so  well  qualified  to  speak  as  the 
author.  It  will  provoke  discussion  and  win  the  notice  of  that  wide  circle  of  readers  who,  while 
they  gratify  a  strong  yearning  after  useful  information,  are  by  no  means  disinclined  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  lew  good  stories.”— A  thcnceum. 


SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
SINCE  THE  UNION. 


By  JOHN  MALCOLM  LUDLOW,  Author  of  “  British  R  :  Us  Rices  and 

History.” 

To  which  is  added,  The  STRUGGLE  for  KANSAS.  By  THOHA3  HUGHES, 
Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,”  a;. 


“Tiic  book  is  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  sketch  of  American  history.” 

„„ . .  ,  ,  .  .  Spectator,  March  29, 1862. 

”  Quite  a  book  for  the  times  ;  replete  with  that  information  m  which  most  Englishmen  are 
most  deficient,  and  in  execution  honest,  manly,  thorough,  and  able.” 

Westminster  Review,  July. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  Second  Series  of 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME. 

By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIROS, 

.  Author  of  “  The  Dutch  at  Home.” 

TRANSLATED  BY  LASCELLES  WRAXALL. 

“  Again  is  M.  Esquiros  holding  up  the  mirror  to  Englishmen  with  knowledge,  good  humour, 
patience,  and  accuracy.  In  this  volume  he  discourses  of  clubs,  theatres,  the  press,  and  the  turf, 
lightly,  intelligently,  with  a  little  satire,  involving  much  good  sense  and  a  faithful  purpose 
of  depicting  us  as  we  are.  His  picture  of  a  Derby  Day  is  vivid,  variegated  and  life-like.” 

A  thcnceum. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

NOTICE, — Frederick  Lucas ,  a  Biography ,  by  C.  J. 
Riethm idler,  Esq.,  author  of  “  Teuton ,  a  Poem,” 
will  he  ready  immediately ,  crown  Svo.  4 s.  Qd. 

LONDON  :  BELL  &  DALDY,  18G  FLEET  STREET. 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

MELIBCEUS  IN  LONDON. 

By  JAMES  PAYN,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

“  Wc  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a  pleasant,  chatty  sort  of  a  book . we  own 

that  we  have  found  no  little  pleasure  in  knocking  about  town  with  Melibams.” 

.  ,  .  ..  .  ,  ,  ,  Parthenon,  May  17. 

The  form  adopted  is  singularly  happy  and  attractive,  and  has  given  a  certain  freshness  to  a 

class  ot  subjects  which  have  been  taken  up  by  several  able  hands . What  the  Londoner 

would  pass  over  without  the  least  notice  is  often  the  text  lor  a  most  delightlul  chapter  with 
Mehbccus. —  Inverness  Courier,  April  24. 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

GOBLIN  MARKET ;  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI.  With  2  Designs  by  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

“  To  read  these  poems  after  the  laboured  and  skilful,  but  not  original,  verse  which  has  been 
issued  of  late,  is  like  pns-ingfrom  a  picture  gallery  with  its  well-feigned  semblance  to  the  real 
nature,  out-of-doors,  which  greets  us  with  the  waving  grass  and  the  pleasant  shock  of  Die 
breeze.  — A  thenceum,  April  12, 1862. 

“  It  is  a  thoroughly  original  work,  fraught  with  true  poetic  feeling.” 

London  Review,  April  12,1882. 
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SVIACSVIILLAN  8c  CO.’S 

CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOKS. 


EUCLID  for  COLLEGES  and  SCHOOLS. 

Ey  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St.¬ 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  {.Nearly  ready. 

***  This  work,  which  will  form  the  firEt  volume  of  a  New  Series  of  Macmillan  &  Co.’s 
Cambridge  Class  Books,  will  be  handsomely  printed  in  18mo.,  and  all  the  volumes  ol  the  Series 
will  be  published  at  a  low  price,  to  ensure  an  extensive  sale  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 

The  following  will  form  early  volumes  in  this  scries:— 

THE  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOK  of  ARITH- 

METIC.  By  Barnard  Smith,  M. A,,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

A  FIE  ST  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  H.  J. 

Roby,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Dulwich  College,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

ill 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  the 

PRAYER  BOOK.  By  Francos  Procter,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  formerly 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

IV 

WORD-BOOK  of  the  ENGLISH  BIBLE  :  an 

Explanation  of  Obsoleteand  Unusual  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Authorized  Translation! 
with  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  English  Writers. 

Other  volumes  will  he  announced  in  due  course. 


WORKS  BY  I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A.,  F.B.S., 

Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 

A  TREATISE  on  ALGEBRA,  for  the  use  of 

Colleges  nnd  School;  with  numerous  Examples.  Third  Edition,  revised,  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the 

THEORY  of  EQUATIONS,  with  a  COLLECTION  of  EXAMPLES.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  on  PLANE  TRIGONOME- 

TEY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools;  with  numerous  Examples.  Second  Edition, 
revised,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  on  SPHERICAL  TRIGONO-  ! 

METRY.for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools;  with  numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo.  j 
cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  PLANE  CO-ORDINATE 

GEOMETRY,  as  applied  to  the  Straight  Line  and  the  Conic  Sections;  with  numerous 
Examples.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DIFFERENTIAL 

CALCULUS;  with  numerous  Examples.  Third  Edition, revised,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  INTEGRAL  CAL- 

CULIJS  and  its  APPLICATIONS;  with  numerous  Examples.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  JOs.  6d, 

A  TREATISE  on  ANALYTICAL  STATICS; 

with  numerous  Examples.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

EXAMPLES  of  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  THREE  DIMENSIONS.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  PROGRESS  of  the  CAL- 

CULUS  of  VARIATIONS  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  8vo.  doth,  12s. 


WORKS  BY  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, 

ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA  in  their 

Principles  and  Applications;  with  numerous  Examples,  systematically  arranged.  Eighth 
Edition  (1801),  crown  8vo.  696  pp.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

ARITHMETIC  for  the  use  of  SCHOOLS. 

New  Edition  (1861),  crown  8vo.  348  pp.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  4s.  6d.  Answers  to  all 
the  Questions. 

KEY  to  the  above,  containing  Solutions  to  all 

the  Questions  in  the  latest  Edition.  Second  Edition  (I860),  crown  8vo.  392  pp.  8s.  Gd. 

EXERCISES  in  ARITHMETIC.  Crown  8vo. 

(18S0),  104  pp.  2s.;  or,  with  Answers,  2s.  Gd.  Also  sold  separately  in  2  Parts,  Is.  each. 
Answers,  6d. 

FIRST  BOOK  of  ALGEBRA  for  SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  C.  W.  Ellis,  M.A.,  and  P.  M.  Clark,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

[Prejjcuinf/. 

PLANE  and  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOME¬ 
TRY.  With  the  Construction  nnd  Use  of  Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  Snowball, 
M.A.  Ninth  Edition  (1857),  crown  8vo.  240  pp.  7s.  Gd. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  With  a  nume¬ 

rous  Collection  of  Examples.  By  R.  D.  Beasley,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  (1858),  106  pp.  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  MECHA¬ 
NICS.  With  a  Collection  of  Examples.  By  S.  Parkinson,  B.D.  Sefiond  Edition  (1800), 
crown  8vo.  345  pp.  9s.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  on  OPTICS.  By  S.  Parkinson, 

B.D.  Crown  8vo.  (1859),  304  pp.  10s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  With 

numerous  Examples  and  Solutions.  By  J.  B.  Piiear.M.A.  Second  Edition  (1857),  crown 
8vo.  15G  pp.  5s.  Gd. 

DYNAMICS  of  a  PARTICLE.  With  nume- 

rou8  Examples.  By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Steele,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  (1856), 
304  pp.  10s.  6d.  I 


DYNAMICS  of  a  SYSTEM  of  RIGID 

BODIES.  With  numerous  Examples.  Ey  E.  J.  Bourn,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  (1860), 
336  pp.  10s.  61. 

A  GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  on  CONIC 

SECTIONS.  With  copious  Examples  from  the  Cambridge  Senate-rfouse  Papers.  Ey 
W.  II.  Drew,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo._cloth,  4s. ^d. 

SOLUTIONS  of  the  PROBLEMS  contained 

in  DREW’S  CONIC  SECTIONS.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  CONIC 

SECTIONS  and  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  With  a  numerous  Collection  of  Easy 
Examples  progressively  arranged,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Beginners. 
By  G,  Hale  Puckle,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  .and  improved,  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
prifce  7s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  TRILINEAR 

CO-ORDINATES.  By  N.  M.  FEnaEns,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  (I860, 154  pp.  Gs.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  on  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  By 

P.  Frost,  M.A.,  and  J.  Wolsten  holme,  M.A.  8vo.  18s. 

The  First  Part  only  is  ready,  and  published  for  the  convenience  of  Cambridge  Students. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CALCULUS  of  FINITE 

DIFFERENCES.  By  George  Boole,  D.C.L.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd, 

A  TREATISE  on  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUA¬ 

TIONS.  By  George  Boole,  D.C.L.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  113. 

ON  the  ALGEBRAICAL  and  NUMERICAL 

THEORY  of  ERBORS  of  OBSERVATIONS,  and  the  COMBINATION  of  OBSER¬ 
VATIONS,  By  the  Astronomer  ltoyal,  U.  B.  Airy,  M.A.  (1861),  103  pp.  6s.  Gd. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  of  WROUGHT  IRON 

BRIDGES,  embracing  the  Practical  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Mechanics  to 
Wrought  Iron  Gilder  Work.  By  J.  II.  Latham,  M.A. ,  C.E.  With  numerous  Plates. 
(1838),  282  pp.  15s. 

MATHEMATICAL  TRACTS  on  the  LUNAR 

and  PLANETARY  THEORIES,  the  FIGURE  of  the  EARTH,  PRECESSION  and 
NUTATION,  the  CALCULUS  of  VARIATIONS,  and  the  UNDULATORY  THEORY 
of  OPTICS.  By  the  Astronomer  Royal,  ti.  B.  Airy,  M.A,  Fourth  Editiou  (1858), 
400  pp.  15s. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PLANE- 

TARY  THEORY.  By  C.  H.  Cheyne,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College.  [Preparing. 

A  TREATISE  on  ATTRACTIONS,  LA- 

PLACE’S  FUNCTIONS,  nnd  the  FIGURE  of  the  EARTII.  By  J.  II.  Pratt,  M.A. 
Second  Editiou  (1861),  crown  8vo.  120  pp,  G s,  Gd, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  QUA- 

TERNIONS.  By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A,,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  [ Preparing . 

COLLECTION  of  MATHEMATICAL  PRO- 

BEEMS  and  EXAMPLES;  with  Answers.  By  H.  A.  Mono  an,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  (1858), 
190  pp.  6s.  Gd. 

SENATE-HOUSE  MATHEMATICAL  PRO- 

ELEMS  ;  with  Solutions 

1848-51.  By  FERRERS  and  JACKSON.  8vo.  15s.  6d. 

1848-51. L  (Riders.)  By  JAMESON.  Rvo.  7s.  Gd. 

1851.  By  WALTON  and  MACKENZIE.  8vo.  10s.  Gd, 

1857.  By  CAMPION  and  WALTON.  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

I860.  By  ROUTH  and  WATSON.  Crown  Svo.  73.  Gd, 

HELLENIC  A:  a  First  Greek  Reading-Book. 

Being  a  History  of  Greece,  taken  from  Diodorus  and  Thucydides.  By  Josiaii  Wright,  M.A. 
Secqnd  Editiou  (1857),  fcp.  Svo.  150  pp,  3s.  Gd.- 

DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CROWN.  With 

English  Notes.  By  B.  Drake,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  to  which  is,  prefixed  iEJschines 
against  Ctesiphon.  With  English  Notes.  (I860),  fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

JUVENAL.  For  Schools.  With  English 

Notes  and  an  Index.  By  John  E.  Mayor,  M.A,  (1353),  crown  Svo.  461  pp,  10s,  6d. 

CICERO’S  SECOND  PHILIPPIC.  With 

English  Notes.  Ey  John  E.  B.  Mayor.  (1861),  1G@  pp.  5s. 

HELP  to  LATIN  GRAMMAR;  or,  the  Form 

nnd  Use  of  Words  in  Latin.  With  Progressive  Exercises.  By  Josiaii  Wright,  M.A. 
(1855),  crown  Svo.  175  pp.  4b.  Gd. 

THE  SEVEN  KINGS  of  ROME :  a  First  Latin 

Reading-Book.  By  Josiaii  Wright,  M.A.  Second  Edition  (1857),  fcp.  Svo.  138  pp.  3s. 

VOCABULARY  and  EXERCISES  on  “  The 

Seven  Kings."  By  Josiah  Wrigkt,  M.A.  (1857),  fcp.  8vo.  94  pp.  2s.  Gd, 

FIRST  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK.  By 

E.  Thring,  M.A.  (1855),  fcp.  8vo,  104  pp,  2s.  Gd.  v 

SALLUST.  —  CATILINA  et  JUGURTHA. 

With  English  Notes.  For  Schools.  By  Charges  Merivai.e,  B.D.  Second  Edition  (1858), 
fcp.  Svo.  172  pp.  4s.  6d. 

Catilina  and  Jugurtha  may  be  had  separately,  2s.  6d.  each, 

iESCHYLI  EUMENIDES.  The  Greek  Text 

with  English  Notes,  and  an  Introduction,  containing  an  Analysis  of  Miller’s  Dissertations. 
By  Bernard  Drake,  M.A.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS. 

With  Notes.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.  Second  Edition  (18G1),  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  GRAMMAR  Taught  in 

English.  By  E.  Thring,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  18mo.  bound  in  cloth,  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GRAMMAR.  Being  the  sub- 

(J 

stance  of  the  above,  with  Examples  for  Practice.  Adapted  for  Junior  Classes.  By 
E.  Thring,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  18ino.  limp  cloth,  Is. 
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CRAMER,  BEALE,  &  WOOD’S 

NEW  PIANOFORTE  GALLERY,. 


2 07  AND  209  REGENT  STREET. 

- ■»  ... 

THE  BEST  PIANOFORTES  BY  THE  BEST  MAKERS 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  PIANOFORTES. 

CRAMER,  BEALE,  &  WOOD  have  purchased  the 


GRAND  PIANOFORTES  exhibited  by  John  Broadwood  &  Sons,  the  finest  Specimens 
of  these  great  makers. 


ROSEWOOD 

ROSEWOOD 

ROSEWOOD 

ROSEWOOD 

ROSEWOOD 

ROSEWOOD 


GRAND,  exhibited  by  Collard  &  Collard. 

GRAND,  exhibited  by  Henri  Herz,  of  Paris. 

GRAND,  exhibited  by  L.  Bosendorfer,  of  Vienna. 

GRAND,  exhibited  by  Beciistein,  of  Berlin. 

GRANDS,  exhibited  by  Steinway  &  Sons,  of  New  York. 

SQUARE  GRANDS,  exhibited  by  Steinway  &  Sons,  of  New  York. 


Besides  many  of  tho  OBLIQUE  GRANDS  of  other  Manufacturers.  Forming  the  largest  Selection  of  Fine  Pianofortes 

ever  possessed  by  any  House. 


The  Prices,  not  exorbitant,  may  he  known  on  application  at  the  GALLERY,  209  REGENT  STREET. 

M.  THALBERG. 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  GRAND  PIANOFORTES, 

Manufactured  by  Messrs.  ERARD,  on  which  M.  Thalbekg  performed  at  hi3  Concert  on  Monday  last,  arc  the  Property  of 

CRAMER,  BEALE,  &  WOOD,  209  REGENT  STREET, 

To  whom  all  Communications  respecting  their  Purchaso  must  be  addressed. 

CRAMER,  BEALE,  &  WOOD 

MANUFACTURE 

A  “NEW  MODEL”  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE,  IN  ROSEWOOD, 

Of  the  very  best  description,  either  as  respects  purity  of  tone  or  delicacy  of  touch.  Price  £35.  In  Walnut,  £42. 

Tho  “NEW  MODEL”  COTTAGE  is  also  expressly  constructed  in  solid  Mahogany,  to  resist  the  influence  of  extreme  climates. 

Packed  and  delivered  free  on  board,  at  any  Port  in  the  Kingdom,  50  Guineas. 

HENRI  HERZ. 

CramePv,  Beale,  &  Wood  are  the  sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Sale  of  the  Pianofortes  manufactured  by  Henri  Herz,  of  Paris. 

ROSEWOOD  COTTAGE,  three  Strings  and  double  action  .  .  *  .  .  .45  Guineas. 

DITTO  OBLIQUE,  ditto  ditto . GO  „ 

DITTO  SHORT  GRAND . 105  „ 

These  Instruments  command  universal  admiration  for  their  charming  quality  of  tone. 


DEBAIN’S  HARMONIUMS  AND  PIANOFORTES. 

HARMONIUMS  and  PIANOFORTES  of  all  kinds,  by  the  celebrated  M.  DEBAIN,  of  Paris,  for  whom  CRAMER  &  CO.  are  SOLE  AGENTS. 
M.  Debain  is  the  Inventor  of  the  Harmonium,  and  has  had  the  honour  to  supply  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  most  of  the  European  Courts. 
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FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. 

HE  statement  that  France  and  Russia  have  come  to  some 
new  understanding  is  not  inherently  improbable ;  and,  if  it 
is  true,  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm.  Continental  diplomacy 
always  amuses  its  leisure  with  mysterious  combinations,  which 
are  generally  prospective,  conditional,  and  unconnected  with 
any  definite  course  of  action.  The  two  Empires  which  have 
the  strongest  traditional  desire  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
periodically  compare  notes,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  designs  which  they  may  respectively  one  day  entertain  may 
possibly  not  be  incompatible.  On  the  only  occasion,  however, 
during  recent  times  of  actual  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
the  resistance  of  France  showed  the  difficulties  of  an  under¬ 
standing  between  two  ambitious  Powers.  After  the  Crimean 
war,  a  close  alliance  between  the  two  Imperial  Courts  produced 
no  more  important  result  than  the  union  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  a  year  ago  it  was  supposed  that  French  agents 
in  Poland  were  engaged  in  promoting  a  national  and 
Catholic  insurrection.  The  agitation  of  the  Bishops  at 
Rome  and  of  the  Legitimists  at  Lucerne  has  pro¬ 
voked  the  Emperor  Napoleon  into  a  fresh  display  of 
his  power  to  annoy  the  Pope.  He  has  consequently  induced 
the  Russian  Government  to  recognise  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  reciprocal  professions  of 
goodwill  and  confidence  have  probably  given  rise  to  the 
rumours  of  a  new  conspiracy  of  Tilsit.  As  a  Russian  con¬ 
nexion  would  be  incompatible  with  an  English  alliance,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  French  Government  may  have  taken  the 
hint  from  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Air.  Cobden  of  administering  a 
warning  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Russell’s  despatches  to 
Lord  Cowley  have  shown  a  want  of  deference  to  the  patron  of 
Italy,  and,  as  Air,  Disraeli  pointed  out,  iron-plated  ships  and 
fortifications  are  inconsistent  with  an  absolute  dependence  on 
the  policy  of  a  condescending  ally.  In  national  affairs,  as  in 
private  life,  a  supposed  slight  is  most  effectually  resented  by 
an  exhibition  of  ostentatious  regard  to  some  suitable  rival. 
England  has  to  take  notice  that  France,  if  neglected,  can 
always  fall  back  upon  Russia,  and,  if  Lord  Palmerston 
fails  to  profit  by  the  suggestion,  there  is  a  patriotic 
leader  of  Opposition  who  will  always  be  ready  to  bid  for  the 
favour  of  a  susceptible  foreign  potentate. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  English  Government  should 
resent  the  Russian  recognition  of  Italy,  although  it  was  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  intercession  of  France.  To  excite  attention  and 
uneasiness  it  was  necessary  to  announce  that  Russia  and  France 
had  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question.  In  certain  contingencies,  the  evil  and  danger  of 
such  a  combination  would  be  undeniable,  and  the  menace  is 
more  imposing  through  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  alleged  compact.  The  first  and 
hardest  problem  for  the  anxious  politician  is  to  ascertain  what 
the  Eastern  question  is.  At  the  present  moment,  it  can 
scarcely  mean  the  partition  of  Turkey  ;  and  if  it  refers  to  the 
claim  of  an  honorary  protectorate  over  Latin  or  Greek  Chris¬ 
tians,  a  bargain  that  the  hostile  sects  shall  no  longer  come  into 
collision  will  scarcely  be  carried  out  by  those  whom  it  more 
immediately  concerns.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either 
French  or  Russian  diplomacy  should  use  its  influence  at 
Constantinople  for  the  promotion  of  order  and  regular  govern¬ 
ment,  but  any  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  either  Power 
would  be  watched  with  jealousy  by  its  ally,  and  both  are  at 
present  sufficiently  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad.  Russia  is  threatened  with  a  formidable  internal 
revolution,  as  well  as  by  the  disaffection  of  Poland,  and  French 
energies  have  fortunately  found  an  outlet  for  superfluous  men 
and  money  in  the  remote  regions  of  Central  America.  It  is 
certainly  not  impossible  that  designs  against  Turkey  may 
have  been  formed;  but  before  the  time  is  ripe  for  their 
execution,  a  new  state  of  circumstances  may  have  arisen,  and 
the  AVestern  alliance,  which  has  never  been  dissolved,  may 


once  more  be  in  favour  at  Paris.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Russia  Avill  scarcely  during  the  present  generation  be  in  a 
condition  to  attempt  foreign  aggression.  The  doubtful  loyalty 
of  the  army,  the  agitation  which  disturbs  the  peasantry,  and 
the  liberal  aspirations  of  the  gentry,  perplex  the  Government 
sufficiently  without  the  political  and  financial  embarrassments 
which  must  necessarily  arise  from  foreign  war.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that,  in  the  numerous  pamphlets  of  Russian  reformers  and 
projectors,  the  scheme  of  a  crusade  for  the  conquest  of  Turkey 
has  not  been  brought  forward. 

The  statement  that  France  and  Russia  have  agreed  on  the 
conduct  to  be  adopted  by  Italy  is  not  flattering  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Turin.  When  the  semi-official  dialect  is  translated 
into  ordinary  language,  the  proposition  probably  means  that 
Lord  Russell  was  well  informed  when  he  asserted  that  the 
Russian  Government  deprecated  any  present  attack  upon 
Austria.  The  Italians  are  not  likely  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
recovering  Venetia,  but  the  good  sense  of  which  they  have 
given  so  many  proofs  will  guard  them  against  adventurous 
enterprises  for  the  promotion  of  French  or  Russian  ambition. 
If  it  is  true  that  Garibaldi  meditates  an  uncalled-for  expe¬ 
dition  to  Greece,  the  Government  will  not  countenance  so 
gratuitous  an  interference  in  the  concerns  of  a  foreign  country. 
The  true  history  of  the  reported  participation  of  Italy  in  the 
French  invasion  of  Alexico  was  told  by  Air.  Layard  on 
Tuesday  last,  in  his  answer  to  the  absurd  speech  of  Lord 
Robert  AIontagu.  It  seems  that  the  English  Government  was 
requested  to  procure  from  Alexico  a  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  some  Italian  creditors.  In  reply,  it  was  intimated  that  there 
were  some  obstacles  to  such  a  course,  and  that  the  King  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  send  a  representative  of  his  own  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  Although  no  farther  steps 
were  taken,  newsmongers  in  want  of  a  bugbear  took  occasion 
to  reveal  a  secret  alliance  between  France  and  Italy  for  the 
conquest  of  Alexico.  If  an  Italian  contingent  had  really  been 
sent  to  support  the  pretensions  of  an  Austrian  Archduke,  the 
perversity  of  the  proceeding  would,  for  once,  have  been  worthy 
of  the  theoretical  intrigues  of  amateur  statesmen.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that,  with  its  finances  to  consolidate,  and  its  army 
to  organize,  Italy  should  engage  in  any  plan  for  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Turkey.  The  participation  of  Cavour  in  the  Cri¬ 
mean  Avar  Avas  a  deliberate  and  Avell -judged  experiment,  but 
any  attempt  to  solve  or  to  complicate  the  Eastern  question 
Avould  be  worse  than  a  mere  Avaste  of  resources,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  alienate  the  good  will  of  England. 

NotAvitlistanding  the  numerous  reasons  for  sceptical  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  reports  of  French  and  Russian  projects,  it  is 
possible  that  some  plan  may  have  been  devised  which  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  An  intervention  in 
Turkey  Avould  be  scarcely  more  purposeless  than  an  invasion 
of  Alexico,  and  only  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  French  Avere 
with  some  difficulty  persuaded  to  evacuate  Syria.  Whatever 
may  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
English  Government  to  trust  in  the  continued  operation  of  the 
same  causes  which  have  so  often  baffled  ambitious  combina¬ 
tions.  War  is,  fortunately,  expensive,  and  the  finances  of 
almost  all  Continental  States  are  embarrassed.  Even  French¬ 
men  are  beginning  to  count  the  cost  of  glory,  and  to  understand 
that  the  alliance  best  suited  to  their  interests  is  that  Avhich  pre¬ 
cludes  any  hope  of  conquest.  For  England,  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  like  questions  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Avorld,  turns  on  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  the  extension  of  commerce  by  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  improvement  of  institutions. 
As  no  subject  race  in  Turkey  is  either  prepared  or  qualified 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ruling  tribe,  it  has  been  thought 
better  to  countenance  and  support  the  authority  of  the  Sultan 
than  to  promote  sedition  and  civil  Avar  among  his  subjects. 
The  Avellare  of  the  Avhole  community  Avould  not  be  promoted 
if  French  and  Russian  agents  were  contending  for  influence 
Avith  each  other,  and  Avith  the  Turkish  Government ;  and  an 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Empire  according  to  distinctions  of 
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nationality  and  religion  would  involve  endless  confusion.  In 
adhering  to  a  definite  and  consistent  policy,  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  has  little  reason  to  fear  the  designs  of  more  restless 
and  ambitious  Powers.  Simple  and  quiet  systems  have  on 
their  side  all  the  accidents  which  defeat  refined  and  remote 
plans  of  action. 


GARIBALDI  AT  PALERMO. 

THERE  are  many  points  in  which  the  character  of  Gari¬ 
baldi  closely  resembles  that  of  Don  Quixote.  His  good 
and  his  bad  qualities,  his  sense  and  his  nonsense,  his  innocence 
and  wild  enthusiasm,  all  correspond  to  what  Cervantes  saw 
and  painted  in  his  hero.  Like  the  Knight,  Garibaldi  seems 
too  good  and  at  the  same  time  too  silly  for  his  age.  He  lives 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  has  dreams  which  he  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  the  appearances  that  reveal  themselves  in  sun¬ 
light.  From  his  rock  at  Caprera,  the  Italian  Quixote  is  always 
sallying  forth  on  some  curious  errand.  Wherever  he  hears 
of  that  peerless  damsel,  Liberty,  being  in  distress,  he  is  ready 
to  go  to  her  rescue.  He  was  not  very  reluctant,  we  believe, 
to  tilt  at  the  great  American  windmill,  and  a  very  little 
would  have  induced  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  swear 
that  President  Lincoln’s  copper  basin  was  a  shield  of*  gold. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  his  admirers  announced  that  he 
was  planning  an  impossible  attack  on  Venetia,  under  cover 
of  a  purposeless  descent  on  Illyria.  He  turns  up,  like  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  Siiakspeare,  on  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  coasts,  and  calls  to  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
to  join  him.  It  is  asserted,  with  what  degree  of  truth  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  that  very  recently  he  has  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  turn  his  benevolent  attention  to  the 
Greek  insurgents,  and  was  meditating  to  appear  suddenly 
at  a  Peloponnesian  Fort.  Greece  is  in  the  hands  of  a  dreadful, 
bloodthirsty,  Bavarian  tyrant,  and  so  the  general  Liberator  was 
to  be  asked  to  free  her  from  her  sad  lot.  At  any  rate,  all  the 
discontented  people  in  the  South  of  Europe  who  have  a  vague 
grievance  and  a  wild  notion  that  change  would  do  them  good, 
appeal  confidently  to  Garibaldi,  and  reckon  on  his  coming  as 
a  certainty.  The  Montenegrins  might  certainly  have  asso¬ 
ciated  him  in  a  part  of  that  curious  series  of  battles  in  which 
the  whole  male  population  of  Montenegro  appears  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  about  three  times  a  week,  were  it  not  that  these 
mountaineers  are  under  the  special  protection  of  the  hated 
powers  of  France  and  Russia.  As  no  foreign  scheme  is  occu¬ 
pying  his  attention  for  the  moment,  he  has,  in  the  last  few  days, 
been  employing  his  time  in  asking  the  Sicilians  to  be  ready  to 
go  to  Rome.  They  are  to  sharpen  their  daggers  and  march 
straight  to  the  capital  of  Italy  in  spite  of  Zouaves,  and  Emperors, 
and  inert  patriotic  Governments,  and  Papal  shriekings  and 
cursings.  The  Sicilians  seem  to  have  cheered,  and  laughed, 
and  promised  all  manner  of  fine  things,  but  to  have  had  no 
more  notion  of  seriously  playing  with  cold  iron  than  the 
audience  of  Don  Quixote  had  of  taking  part  in  his  enter¬ 
prises.  They  are  proud  of  him,  as  all  Italians  are  proud  of  him, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  run  their  heads  against  stone  Avails  in 
order  to  shoiv  hoAV  cliivalric  they  are.  They  are  quite  right. 
They  are  right  not  to  be  led  by  Garibaldi  when  he  goes 
Quixoting  ;  but  they  are  also  quite  right  to  be  proud  of  him. 
His  pure  bright  nature  —  his  noble  folly  —  his  passion  for 
freedom,  that  knoAvs  no  distinction  of  race  or  country,  throAV  a 
poetry  over  the  Italian  cause  Avhich  greatly  contributes  to  make 
it  popular  in  Europe.  It  is  equally  creditable  to  Italy  to  have 
produced  this  last  remnant  of  dreamy  chivalry,  and  not  to  be 
led  away  by  the  splendour  of  the  illusions  it  holds  out. 

The  language  of  Garibaldi  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  Knight 
of  Cervantes.  He  speaks  of  Louis  Napoleon  —  the  present 
object  of  his  bitterest  hatred — just  as  Don  Quixote  speaks  of 
the  caitiffs  that  oppose  him.  He  is  a  monster — a  foul  crea¬ 
ture  lusting  after  poAver,  full  of  lies,  and  Avickcdness,  and  all 
manner  of  deceit.  Garibaldi  Avill  have  nothing  to  do  Avith 
the  equhrocal  nonsense  of  looking  at  circumstances  —  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  possible  —  of  regarding  past  history.  Beautiful 
Rome  is  in  tears  and  distress ;  and  the  Paynim  hound  of  an 
Emperor  keeps  her  bound,  under  the  audacious  pretence  that 
Catholicism  bids  him  do  so.  Clearly  he  is  a  caitiff,  and  a 
caitiff  ought  to  be  harangued  in  appropriate  terms.  As  Ave 
read  the  terms  thought  appropriate  by  Garibaldi,  Ave  are 
divided  betAveen  a  feeling  of  the  honesty  of  the  man  and  his 
gallant  contempt  for  everything  but  truth,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  absence  of  all  common  sense 
Avhich  this  romantic  declamation  betrays.  We  knoAv  that  he 
has  much  truth  in  Avhat  he  says,  as  Ave  knoAv  that  there  Avere 
real  evils  and  Avrongdoings  in  the  society  through  Avhich  Don 
Quixote  Avandered.  The  Avorld  is  full  of  villainy  at  Avhich  a 
good  man  may  long  to  tilt,  and  Garibaldi  has  a  sort  of  claim  to 


call  on  the  Eaiperor  to  have  done  Avitli  the  absurdity  of  using 
a  Government  founded  on  the  principles  of  ’89  to  keep  up  the 
temporal  poAver  of  the  Pope.  We  never  Avholly  dissent  from 
a  plain  speaker  Avho  shoAvs  the  great  people  of  the  earth  Iioav 
much  they  fall  short  of  Avbat  they  ought  to  be,  and  of  what 
they  profess  to  be.  But  caitiffs  are  not  much  hurt  by  falling 
Tinder  the  curses  of  errant  knights,  and  avc  all  knoiv  that 
the  Roman  question  remains  just  Avhere  it  is  Avhether  Garibaldi 
denounces  the  Emperor  or  not.  We  have  to  pardon  our  Don 
Quixote  quite  as  much  as  Ave  admire  him.  The  knight  is  as 
astonishing  in  his  Avay  as  the  caitiff.  Nothing  Don  Quixote 
6Arer  did  or  said  Avas  more  surprising  than  that  at  this  time 
of  day  a  distinguished  Italian  General  should  appeal  to  the 
Sicilians  as  “  the  people  of  the  Vespers, ”  and  advise  them  to  have 
a  neiv  edition  of  that  edifying  massacre,  and  get  rid  of  the  odious 
French  in  the  same  Avay  but  on  a  larger  scale.  We  have  to  ac- 
knoAvledge  that  our  hero  is  a  little  beside  himself,  Avhen  he  Avill 
charge  ev'ery  flock  of  sheep  that  crosses  his  path  ;  and  although 
no  one  Avill  like  Garibaldi  the  less  for  these  strange  harangues, 
every  one  Avill  feel  that  he  is  to  be  excused  because  he  really 
is  not  capable  of  holding  different  language. 

The  madness  of  the  Spanish  knight  errant  is  only  endurable 
because  the  society  Avitli  Avhich  he  is  brought  into  collision  is 
sane,  and  calm,  and  reasonable.  A  community  of  Don  Quixotes 
would  be  Avhat  Mr.  Carlyle  called  the  last  phase  of  Irvingism, 
“  mere  chaos  and  Bedlam.”  The  Avhole  point  of  the  story  lies 
in  the  contrast  betAveen  the  romance  Avhich  tries  to  break  the 
strong  bands  of  social  common-sense,  and  the  pertinacity  Avith 
which  society  keeps  to  its  accustomed  prose.  The  harangues 
of  Garibaldi  would  raise  Arery  different  feelings  if  the  Italians 
had  not  shoAvn  that  they  can  keep  the  even  tenour  of  their 
way  in  the  midst  of  all  these  chivalric  extravagances.  As 
it  is,  they  gain  by  these  poetical  outbursts.  We  are  more 
convinced  than  Ave  otherAvise  could  be  of  the  solidity  of  Italian 
institutions,  and  of  the  national  good  sense,  Avhen  avc  see  Iioav 
wholly  poAverless  Garibaldi  is  to  embarrass  the  GoA-ernment. 
At  the  moment  Avhen  the  outAvard  testimony  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  acknoAvledges  that  Italy  is  uoav  a  nation,  and 
not  an  aggregate  of  visionary  revolutionists,  there  comes 
from  within  Italy  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the  strength 
of  its  resolution  to  act  henceforth  as  a  nation  with  a  sense  of 
national  responsibility,  and  in  a  manner  deliberate  enough  to 
be  Avortliy  of  a  nation  Avith  a  definite  place  in  Europe.  The 
Ministry  have  been  able  to  treat  Garibaldi  Avith  that  sort  of 
good-humoured  pity  which  sIioavs  more  conclusively  than 
anything  else  could  Avhere  the  real  mastery  lies.  They  speak 
of  their  Don  Quixote  as  of  a  man  that  is  creditable  to  the 
country  and  an  excellent  person,  but  as  not  to  be  held  to  bind 
anyone  by  Avhat  he  says.  They  take  care  to  let  the  caitiff 
knoAv  that  the  barbers  and  landlords  of  Italy  see  plainly  that 
he  is  not  a  caitiff  at  all,  but  a  grandee  that  has  spent  much 
money  and  lost  much  blood  to  do  them  good.  And  they  are 
so  completely  backed  up  by  their  countrymen  in  this  that 
they  incurred  no  risk  of  a  Parliamentary  defeat  by  throAving 
Garibaldi  overboard.  If  there  had  been  any  hesitation  in 
the  Chamber,  the  present  Ministry,  Avhich  is  thought  to  be 
a  little  too  dependent  on  France,  might  have  feared  to  use 
expressions  that  malice  might  easily  distort  into  signs  of  sub¬ 
serviency.  But  there  Avas  no  risk  of  this.  That,  even  if  all 
Garibaldi  said  was  true,  it  Avould  be  fatal  for  Italians  to  say 
it  uoav,  Avliile  their  destinies  depend  so  largely  on  the 
Emperor,  is  so  exceedingly  obvious  that  a  Parliament  that  had 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact  must  have  been  far  too  foolish  to 
have  had  any  chance  of  permanency  or  claim  to  exist.  As  it 
is,  the  independent  attitude  this  Sicilian  harangue  has  forced 
the  Government  to  assume  toAvards  Garibaldi  is  likely  to 
prove,  in  many  Avays,  beneficial.  It  Avill  spread  the  notion 
that  the  King’s  Government  is  really  the  Government  of  the 
nation.  It  Avill  check  the  tendency  to  use  Garibaldi’s  name 
and  reputation  as  aids  in  the  prosecution  of  any  Avild  schemes 
Avhich  the  lovers  of  distressed  liberty  may  please  to  set  on  foot ; 
and  it  Avill  do  something  to  damp  the  hopes  of  the  reactionary 
party  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  Avho  read  speeches  like  those  of 
Garibaldi  Avith  intense  pleasure,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
the  signal  for  some  foolish  revolutionary  outbreak  Avhich  Avill 
easily  be  repressed,  and  Avill  afford  a  good  pretext  for  restoring 
the  happy  and  glorious  old  times  when  Popes  and  Kings  did 
what  they  liked  Avith  their  OAvn. 


AMERICAN  FINANCE. 

HE  Northern  States  of  America  have  vast  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  perhaps  the  most  industrious  and  versatile 
population  in  the  Avorld.  Federal  Avriters  and  speakers  are 
not  mistaken  in  their  assertion  that  their  country  is  strong 
and  rich  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long  and  costly  Avar. 
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Trance,  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  fought  without 
intermission  for  twenty  years,  and  yet,  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
generation,  the  country  has  become  more  powerful  and  more 
prosperous  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 
Economical  mismanagement  can  scarcely  affect  the  vital  con¬ 
dition  of  a  community  which  abounds  so  fully  in  all  the 
sources  of  wealth.  American  commerce  will  languish  under 
the  new  tariff,  unless  vicious  legislation  is  counteracted  by 
smuggling  ;  but  there  will  still  be  ample  employment  for  the 
industry  of  the  people,  and  the  States  at  all  times  produce 
within  themselves  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  indigenous 
rhetoricians  who  devote  themselves  to  the  demonstration  of  j 
truisms  like  these  ought  to  understand  that  the  envious 
foreigner  has  never  disputed  the  existence  of  fertile  prairies, 
of  navigable  rivers,  of  thrifty  settlers,  or  of  ingenious  artizans, 
although  lie  may  have  criticized  with  merited  severity  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Cabinet  and  Congress.  A  wealthy  country 
may  have  a  bankrupt  Government,  and,  if  the  war  continues, 
the  Treasury  will  be  empty,  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  population  will  starve.  The  only  great  countries 
which  have  in  modern  times  carried  on  expensive  wars  with¬ 
out  financial  embarrassment  are  England  and  France  ;  but  Na¬ 
poleon  made  the  countries  which  he  conquered  pay  the  cost 
of  his  enterprizes,  and  the.  English  Government  steadily  per¬ 
severed  in  the  determination  of  paying  the  greater  part  of  the 
national  outlay  from  the  proceeds  of  taxation.  The  third 
course,  of  borrowing  all  the  money  which  is  required,  neces¬ 
sarily  causes  a  constant  rise  in  the  interest  of  loans,  and  it 
must,  after  a  time,  exhaust  the  credit  of  the  Government  and 
the  available  capital  of  lenders.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
not  a  shilling  of  revenue  will  have  been  applicable  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  war,  and  the  taxes  imposed  are  only  intended 
to  meet  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the  current  civil  outlay  of 
the  Government. 

The  mode  of  taxation  which  has  been  adopted  by  Congress 
was  perhaps  unavoidable.  Modem  opinion  inclines  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  few  large  and  productive  duties,  rather  than  to  compre¬ 
hensive  imposts  on  all  commodities  and  on  the  different  trans¬ 
actions  of  life  ;  but  when  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  revenue, 
financiers  naturally  try  to  sweep  everything  which  can  be  taxed 
into  the  compass  of  their  net.  Mr.  Pitt  constructed  tables  of  tax¬ 
able  articles  almost  as  voluminous  as  dictionaries,  and  it  was 
long  afterwards,  in  a  time  of  peace  and  leisure,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  substituted  a  few  pages  of  excise  and 
customs  duties  for  a  volume.  The  graduated  income-tax 
which  was  imposed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
though  it  has  been  modified  by  the  Senate,  involves  an 
erroneous  principle  and  a  dangerous  tendency,  but,  on  the 
whole,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  thirty  millions  of 
revenue  by  a  measure  of  moderate  efficiency  and  fairness. 
The  result  to  the  Treasury  can  only  be  ascertained  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  recent  events  have  shown  the  difficulty  of  fore¬ 
seeing  the  course  of  American  policy  or  feeling.  It  may 
perhaps  be  true  that  the  people  of  the  West  will  be  unwilling 
to  pay  their  share  of  taxation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
become  a  point  of  patriotic  pride  to  disappoint  unfavourable 
expectations,  and  if  the  State  Governments  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  revenue  officers,  the  anticipated  expense  and  difficulty  of 
collection  may  be  largely  diminished.  The  Federal  population 
has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Avar,  defeated  all  calculation 
both  by  its  energy  and  by  its  unreasoning  violence;  and  though 
it  Avill  not  be  surprising  if  warlike  enthusiasm  is  checked  by 
taxation,  it  is  also  possible  that  acquiescence  in  sacrifices  of 
money  as  Avell  as  of  men  may  be  required  by  public  opinion. 
On  the  most  sanguine  assumption,  the  Government  Avill  enjoy 
an  income  equal  to  less  than  one  half  the  actual  revenue  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  accordingly  less  than  the  English  expenditure  exclusive 
of  the  interest  on  the  debt.  While  the  inland  revenue  is  largely 
increased,  the  customs  receipts  Avill,  in  accordance  Avith  the 
intentions  of  Congress,  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the  price  of 
almost  every  article  of  consumption  Avill  be  largely  augmented 
for  the  benefit  of  nathre  manufacturers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  present  market  price  of  the 
Government  credit.  The  7‘3  per  cent,  bonds  of  last  year  are 
selling  at  105,  and  the  6  per  cent,  certificates  are  quoted  at 
par.  In  both  cases,  the  value  is  estimated  in  Treasury  paper, 
which  is  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  compared  with  gold.  If 
the  United  States  funds  Avere  saleable  in  Paris  or  in  London, 
the  7- 3  per  cents.  Avould  perhaps  be  Avortli  95,  and  the  6  per 
cents.  somcAvhat  less  than  90.  The  prospect  of  a  fresh  emis¬ 
sion  of  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  probably 
affects  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  more  directly  than 
it  influences  the  price  of  stocks ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  holders  of  Treasury  notes  may  fund  them  at  pleasure  by 
exchanging  them  for  6  per  cent,  securities  at  their  nominal 
value.  When  the  Government  borroived  specie,  it  paid  an 


interest  of  more  than  7  per  cent. ;  and  even  if  it  can  procure 
its  own  paper  at  a  lower  rate,  the  apparent  gain  Avill  be  more 
than  balanced  by  the  increased  prices  which  must  be  paid  for 
all  its  supplies.  Cannon  and  gunboats  Avill  cost  more  in  notes 
than  in  gold ;  and  recent  offers  of  bounties  prove  that  no 
saving  is  likely  to  be  effected  in  the  pay  of  the  army.  The 
Union  is  already  short  of  sailors,  and  it  Avill  soon  find  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  procuring  soldiers,  unless  Avar  like  occupations  aro 
found  to  be  exceptionally  profitable.  As  the  losses  of  the 
campaign  can  scarcely  have  amounted  to  300,000  men,  it 
seems  that  the  President  is  bent  on  exceeding  even  the  un¬ 
paralleled  levies  of  the  past  year ;  yet  all  past,  as  well  as 
future,  operations  have  still  to  be  paid  for,  either  in  principal 
or  in  interest. 

The  Northern  manufacturers  understand  perfectly  the  effect 
of  their  OAvn  cunning  manipulation  of  popular  prejudices  and 
antipathies.  Nearly  tAvo  years  have  elapsed  since  Pennsylvania 
sold  its  Presidential  A'ote  to  the  Republicans,  and  the  first  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  Congress  after  the  Secession  Avas  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  tariff.  The  rabble  which  denounces  the  consumption 
of  English  goods  because  Lord  Palmerston  disapproves  of 
General  Butler’s  proclamation  is  a  suitable  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  selfish  and  greedy  speculators  ;  yet  there  must  be 
a  class  in  the  great  Atlantic  cities  Avhicli,  if  it  cares  little 
for  abstract  economical  doctrines,  has  sagacity  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  prohibitory  tariffs  are  destructive  to  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  The  English  apologists  for  American  eccentricities, 
happening  at  the  same  time  to  be  purists  in  1’ree-trade,  cannot 
but  mildly  censure  the  doctrine  that  a  great  country  should, 
by  artificial  means,  take  care  to  be  sufficient  for  itself.  It  is 
accordingly  suggested  that  the  neAV  tariff  is  a  temporary 
resource  in  an  emergency,  to  be  abandoned  or  modified  as 
soon  as  affairs  return  to  their  ordinary  state.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  human  opinions  may  change  in  America  as  Avell 
as  in  Europe ;  but  the  real  promoters  of  the  Avar  tariff  by  no 
means  intend  to  engage  in  protected  industry  Avith  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  certain  ruin  on  the  restoration  of  (peace.  Every 
factory  Avhicli  is  built  under  the  ultra-MoRRiLL  tariff  will 
constitute  a  vested  interest  Avhicli  Avill  Avithstand  to  the  utmost 
all  future  attempts  at  economical  reform.  LoAvell  will  not  be 
better  prepared  to  compete  with  Manchester  after  five  years  of 
compulsory  intermission  of  rivalry. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  impending  finan¬ 
cial  panic  will  commence  about  the  beginning  of  the  autumn, 
Avhen  the  Government  has  spent  the  produce  of  customs  duties 
paid  in  anticipation  of  the  tariff,  as  Avell  as  the  sum  which  is  to 
be  raised  by  the  additional  emission  of  notes.  Unexpected  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  defeat  any  definite  calculation,  but  the  catas¬ 
trophe  is  inevitable,  and  its  severity  Avill  be  proportioned  to 
the  duration  of  the  false  prosperity  Avhicli  must  eventually 
collapse.  Three  months  have  passed,  Avithout  even  a  prospect 
of  retrenchment,  since  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
informed  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  actual  rate  of 
expenditure  could  not  be  maintained  for  two  months  longer. 
The  embarrassments  of  a  spendthrift  are  proportional  to  the 
vitality  of  his  credit,  and  as  soon  as  the  community  is  satu¬ 
rated  Avith  Government  stocks  and  paper  money,  the  crisis  Avill 
at  last  have  arrived.  If  there  are  still  enthusiasts  AArho  hope  to 
reclaim  the  South,  they  must  be  prepared  to  add  to  the 
Federal  debt  the  unknoAvn  amount  of  Confederate  obligations. 
They  must  also  persuade  the  repentant  seceders  to  undertake 
the  burdens  Avhicli  have  been  imposed  in  devastating  Virginia 
and  Tennessee ;  and  the  planters  avIio  Avant  to  sell  their  cotton 
and  to  buy  all  manufactured  goods  at  the  cheapest  rate  Avill 
have  to  approve  of  a  tariff  Avhich  Avill  compel  them  to  pay  high 
prices  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  two  or  three  Northern 
States.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  experimental  demon¬ 
strations  Avhicli  the  E ederalists  are  about  to  receive,  eAren  if  they 
fail  to  impress  011  them  sound  vieivs  of  political  economjq  Avill 
at  least  furnish  practical  arguments  against  engaging  in  foreign 
and  unnecessary  Avars. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

ON  Thursday  CA’cning  the  House  of  Commons  Avas  regaled 
Avith  the  unusual  exhibition  of  a  Minister  of  State 
attacking  one  of  his  oavh  subordinates.  It  is  common  enough 
to  see  a  Prime  Minister  fight  against  all  odds,  Avith  the  pluck 
of  a  Confederate  General,  to  defend  some  unlucky  protege 
against  a  hopelessly  conclusive  charge ;  but  a  denunciation  of 
an  absent  official  of  his  oavii  department  Avas  a  novelty  Avhich 
no  Minister  but  the  Secretary  of  State  of  India  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  presented.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  ano¬ 
malies  Avhich  result  from  the  system  under  Avhich  our  Indian 
Empire  is  governed.  According  to  Sir  C.  Wood’s  doctrine  — 
and  Ave  do  not  say  that  it  is  theoretically  Avrong — the  Avliole 
Government  of  India  is  as  much  subordinate  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  at  home  as  the  staff  of  clerks  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  If  Sir  Charles  Wood  directs  the  Governor-General 
of  India  to  insert  a  specific  item  in  his  accounts,  he  is  bound 
to  obey,  however  absurd  the  direction  may  be.  Whether 
there  is  any  possible  way  of  remedying  this  strange  state  of 
things  by  legislation  may  be  doubtful ;  but  as  the  principle  of 
governing  India  in  India  is  universally  acknowledged,  it 
is  evident  that  the  existing  machinery  can  only  work  if  it  is 
used  with  the  utmost  consideration  on  both  sides.  The  claim 
of  absolute  supremacy  which  Sir  Charles  W ood  asserts  must 
not  become  more  than  a  claim,  or  the  whole  fabric  of  Indian 
administration  will  topple  down.  Forbearance  on  the  one 
side  and  deference  on  the  other,  have  not  been  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  Home  and  the  Calcutta  Governments 
during  the  last  few  years.  Sir  C.  Wood  has  been  constantly 
complaining  that  the  estimates  and  accounts  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  unfavourable ;  while  Mr.  Laing,  with  the  full  approval 
of  his  colleagues  and  his  chief  in  India,  has  as  constantly  pro¬ 
tested  against  home  extravagance,  and  has  insisted  in  vain 
that  the  accounts  of  expenditure  in  London  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  sufficient  details  to  make  them  intelligible.  So 
far  did  he  carry  his  insubordination  on  one  occasion,  that 
when  Sir  Charles  Wood,  after  large  military  reductions, 
sent  out  an  unexplained  demand  on  army  account  as  large 
as  it  had  been  before  the  reductions  commenced,  Mr.  Laing 
undutifully  cut  the  figures  doAvn  in  proportion  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  men.  It  turned  out  that  the  amount 
had  been  kept  up  for  that  year  to  cover  some  unpaid  arrears 
of  an  earlier  period ;  but  if  it  is  startling  to  find  an  Indian 
Member  of  Council  introducing  conjectural  emendations  of  the 
accounts  transmitted  from  England,  it  is  scarcely  less  strange 
that,  in  sending  out  the  materials  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
Chancellor,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  withheld 
all  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  large  reduction  in  men  had 
led  to  no  reduction  in  the  charge.  The  incident  is  of  no 
material  importance,  except  as  showing  how  pertinaciously 
Sir  C.  Wood  and  Mr.  Laing  contrived  to  thwart  each  other  in 
matters  where  it  was  of  the  highest  national  concern  that  they 
should  cooperate  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  harmony. 

On  the  real  questions  at  issue  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Laing,  Sir  C.  Wood  gained  one  of  those  apparent  victories 
which  are  not  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  absence  of  an  adver¬ 
sary.  He  judiciously  dropped  that  part  of  his  charge  which 
had  been  founded  on  the  clerical  error  detected  in  the  abstract 
of  accounts  sent  home  by  Mr.  Laing,  with  respect  to  a  year 
when  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  financial  direction  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  confined  himself  to  the  real  issues  on  which  not  only  Mr. 
Laing,  but  Lord  Canning  also,  seems  to  have  deliberately  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  As  we  have  already  said, 
it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  exactly  on  questions  of  this  kind, 
on  account  of  the  system  on  which  our  national  accounts,  both 
here  and  in  India,  are  kept.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  a 
country  or  a  railway  company  is  thriving — whether  it  is 
making  a  profit  or  going  on  at  a  loss  —  the  only  true  principle 
of  account  is  to  confine  the  items  on  one  side  to  what  is 
strictly  current  revenue,  and  on  the  other  to  current  ex¬ 
penditure,  of  the  year  —  excluding,  therefore,  all  mere  windfalls 
from  your  revenue,  and  all  mere  investments  from  your 
charge.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  the  account  is  to 
show  that  a  balance  of  cash  will  be  available  to  cover  all  the 
payments  which  will  be  required  during  the  year,  the  balance- 
sheet  must  contain  every  kind  of  receipt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
every  kind  of  payment,  whether  on  revenue  or  capital  account, 
on  the  other.  If  either  of  these  principles  were  rigidly  adopted, 
it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  whether  an  entry 
was  right  or  wrong.  But  neither  in  England  nor  in  India 
have  we  adhered  to  either  system.  The  rule  in  practice  is  to 
follow  the  last  stated  principle,  subject  to  exceptions;  and  it  is 
singular  enough  that,  in  one  of  the  two  points  in  dispute,  Sir  C. 
Wood  relies  on  the  rule  against  the  exception,  while  in  the 
other  he  insists  on  the  exception  against  the  rule. 

The  loss  by  railway  exchange  is  undoubtedly  a  disburse-  , 
rnent,  and  the  repayments  from  the  War  Office  are  undoubt-  | 
ediy  receipts  during  the  year.  In  a  balance-sheet  framed 
according  to  the  strict  rule,  both  of  these  items  would  be 
included,  although  the  disbursement  is  clearly  an  investment 
on  capital  account,  and  the  receipt  an  extraordinary  item 
which  is  not  part  of  the  current  revenue.  Mr.  Laing,  on 
both  of  these  items,  takes  the  view  which  gives  the  most 
favourable,  and  Sir  C.  Wood  that  which  exhibits  the  most 
unfavourable  results.  The  Secretary  of  State  insists  that 
the  repayments  (though  made  within  the  year)  are  so  ex¬ 
ceptional  that  they  ought  not  to  be  included  among  the 
receipts.  The  answer  is,  that  they  are  receipts  just  as 
much  as  the  repayment  in  England  of  an  old  Spanish 
loan.  To  this  Sir  C.  Wood  retorts  that  the  loan  when  made 
was  charged  against  revenue,  while  the  China  advances  were 


not  entered  as  charges  of  the  year  when  they  were  paid 
out  in  hard  cash.  Mr.  Laing’s  rejoinder  is,  that  if  they 
were  not  then  charged,  they  ought  to  have  been,  being 
actual  payments  in  cash,  all  of  which,  on  the  principle  of 
our  accounts,  ought  to  be  entered  in  the  balance-sheet.  The 
upshot  of  this  keen  controversy  is,  that  in  taking  credit 
for  the  War  Office  repayments,  Mr.  Laing  has  adhered 
to  the  strictest  principle,  though  he  has  departed  from  the 
former  practice,  which  was  to  treat  these  items  as  exceptional 
matters,  and  to  keep  them  off  the  balance-sheet.  This  he 
would  probably  admit,  but  not  without  the  retort  that  he  and 
his  predecessor  were  sent  to  India  to  reform  the  system  of 
accounts,  and  not  slavishly  to  follow  the  precedents  of  a  period 
of  financial  confusion.  Whether  the  change  which  Mr.  Laing 
made  in  the  form  of  the  accounts  was  from  right  to  wrong, 
or  from  wrong  to  right,  is  very  much  a  matter  of  conven¬ 
tional  arrangement,  but  it  certainly  was  a  change  from  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  which  the  strictest  principle  would  justify. 
On  the  other  point,  the  combatants  shift  their  ground.  Sir 
C.  Wood  stands  up  for  the  rigid  rule,  and  Mr.  Laing  claims 
to  make  an  exception.  As  a  disbursement,  the  railway  out¬ 
lay  of  India  in  excess  of  the  receipts  (in  other  words,  the 
loans)  from  the  Companies  is  a  payment  of  the  year.  But 
so  also  is  the  whole  railway  outlay ;  and  the  strict  prin¬ 
ciple  would  require  the  balance-sheet  to  show  all  the 
7,000,000/.  of  railway  expenditure  as  a  charge  on  the  one 
side,  to  be  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  money  advanced 
by  the  Companies  or  raised  by  public  loans  on  the  other. 
It  has  been  agreed  from  the  first  to  carry  this  expenditure  to 
capital  account  to  the  extent,  not  only  of  the  railway  deposits 
in  England,  but  also  of  any  money  which  might  be  raised 
under  the  railway  loan  which  Parliament  sanctioned.  Thus 
the  railway  outlay  is  so  far  made  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  charging  all  payments  in  the  annual  balance-sheet. 
Mr.  Laing-  says  there  is  no  reason  why  the  exception  should 
not  extend  to  the  whole  railway  expenditure,  as  it  was 
originally  intended  to  do,  while  Sir  C.  Wood  insists  that 
a  certain  fraction  of  it  shall  be  governed  by  the  strict  rule, 
because  it  has  been  so  treated  in  former  years,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  on  this  account  is  admitted  as 
exceptional. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  in  which  no  one  can  say  that 
there  is  any  absolute  right  or  absolute  wrong,  the  difference 
really  being,  in  both  cases,  how  far  a  purely  conventional 
exception  shall  be  carried.  The  strict  balance-sheet  principle 
is  departed  from  by  common  consent,  and  whether  the  depar¬ 
ture  shall  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  arbitrary  discretion.  Only  Sir  C.  Wood  insists 
that  the  discretion  rests  with  him,  while  Mr.  Laing 
claims  also  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  One  thing 
is  quite  clear  —  and  that  is,  that  the  dispute  is  merely 
one  of  account,  and  not  of  substance.  The  balance-sheet  is 
not  in  the  least  deceptive,  whichever  way  it  is  stated,  when 
there  is  no  concealment  of  the  principle  adopted,  though,  of 
the  two,  Sir  C.  Wood’s  statement  is  much  more  likely  to  mis¬ 
lead  a  careless  reader.  The  real  point  on  which  the  public 
want  to  be  satisfied  is  whether  the  prosperity  shown  by  Mr. 
Laing’s  figures  is  real  or  fictitious.  What  Mr.  Laing  says  in 
effect  in  this  :  —  I  have  a  revenue  which  is  swollen  this  year 
by  an  accidental  windfall  of  700,000/.  Out  of  that 
revenue  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government  both  in  India  and  at  home,  I  shall  have 
besides  4,000,000/.  which  I  mean  to  invest  as  capital  in  public 
works,  and  a  surplus  still  remaining  of  1,400,000/.  which  I 
mean  to  give  up  for  the  most  part  in  the  shape  of  remission  of 
taxation.  Not  a  word  of  this  is  disputed ;  but  Sir  C.  Wood 
adds  that  Mr.  Laing  is  under  a  further  obligation  to  spend  half 
a  million  of  capital  on  railways,  besides  the  four  millions 
which  he  mentions.  That  there  will  be  ample  balances  for 
all  purposes  no  one  professes  to  doubt ;  but  what  is  implied 
in  the  charge  against  Mr.  Laing  is,  that  he  has  represented 
India  as  having  a  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  over  current 
expenditure,  when  there  is  really  a  deficit  —  the  facts  as 
admitted  being,  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year  does 
exceed  the  current  expenditure,  as  distinguished  from  invest¬ 
ments  of  capital,  by  millions.  Whether  the  disputed  items 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  lie  in  the  estimates  according  to  the 
ordinary  custom,  is  a  rather  technical  matter  of  account, 
which  need  not  shake  the  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
India,  which  Mr.  Laing’s  budget  has  justly  inspired. 


THE  JAMAICA  DEBT. 

THE  strongest  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Jamaica  papers  is  a  feeling  of  compassion  lor  the 
statesmen  who  are  yoked  as  colleagues  to  a  man  of  one  idea. 
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Last  week  it  was  the  Duke  of  Somerset  that  was  the  victim 
—  this  week  it  is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Funds  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  due  performance  of  their  official  obligations,  for 
there  are  debts  to  pay,  and  pledges  to  fulfil ;  and  it  is  their 
fate  to  be  compelled  to  extract  these  funds  from  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  But  that  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s  notion  of  the  use  of 
public  money.  Its  first  function,  in  his  eyes,  is  to  serve  as 
the  material  for  comprehensive  budgets.  He  is  as  little  in¬ 
clined  to  fritter  it  away  in  paying  soldiers  and  seamen  the 
prize-money  which  is  their  due,  or  fulfilling  the  promises 
which  he  has  authorized  his  colleagues  to  make,  as  a  gambler 
is  to  spend  his  little  ready  cash  in  paying  his  tradesman’s 
bills.  His  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  watching  the  hazard- 
table  of  speculative  finance  at  which  he  stands.  Hitherto,  the 
dice-box  has  thrown  nothing  but  deficits.  This  is  not  the 
moment  to  call  upon  him  for  money.  He  cannot  spare  a 
stiver.  He  has  scarcely  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
gaming-table.  His  colleagues  may  clamour  as  loudly  as  they 
list.  The  dun  is  traditionally  a  butt;  and  in  all  polite 
literature  the  charming  prodigal  has  always  been  allowed  un¬ 
bounded  license  in  the  employment  of  crafty  stratagems  to  foil 
his  importunity.  The  narrative  contained  in  the  Kertch  and 
Jamaica  papers  of  the  vain  attempts  made  by  the  two  Dukes 
to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  -pay  his  debts,  read  exactly  like  a 
tradesman’s  account  of  his  despairing  exertions  to  press  his 
little  bill  upon  the  attention  of  an  accomplished  spendthrift. 

The  Jamaica  business  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Kertch  business  ; 
for  instead  of  a  body  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  it  is  only  a 
Colonial  Governor  and  his  dependents  whom  it  is  attempted 
to  “  chouse ;  ”  and  Colonial  Governors  are  no  doubt  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  It  must  also  be  said  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  proceedings,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  creditor  —  it  was  only 
at  a  later  stage  that  he  slipped  into  the  position  of  a  debtor. 
The  matter  arose  in  this  way.  In  1831,  England  had  lent 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  Jamaica.  For  some  years 
the  interest  was  honestly  paid;  but  in  1847  the  payment 
became  inconvenient  and  was  dropped,  and  from  that  moment 
to  this  not  a  farthing  has  reached  the  English  Treasury. 
What  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  payment  does  not  appear, 
but  whatever  they  were,  they  were  unavailing.  The  papers 
open  with  a  blunt  request  from  the  Colonial  Governor,  under 
date  September  1855,  that  the  debt  should  be  entirely 
forgiven.  Mr.  Labouchere  takes  six  months  to  think  over  it; 
and  then  -writes  to  convey  the  proposal  to  the  Treasury.  At 
the  same  time,  he  suggests  that  the  interest,  instead  of  being 
remitted  altogether,  might,  as  a  compromise,  be  applied  to 
paying  the  Governor’s  and  other  salaries,  some  of  which  have 
hitherto  most  anomalously  been  borne  upon  the  English 
estimates.  The  scheme  was  a  reasonable  one,  but  hardly 
of  that  remarkable  ingenuity  that  it  required  a  six 
months’  gestation.  But  the  pace  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
though  slow,  is  the  speed  of  a  race-horse  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pace  of  the  Treasury.  They  take  precisely 
three  years  and  four  months  to  digest  Mr.  Labouciiere’s  pro¬ 
posal.  At  last,  in  June  1859,  Mr.  Gladstone  accedes  to 
office.  What  high  thoughts  concerning  the  problem  under 
discussion  may  have  passed  through  the  brains  of  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  during  the  interval,  must  be 
left  to  some  future  historical  inquirer  to  disclose.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  just  then  engaged  in  collecting  extraordinary 
resources  —  Spanish  debts,  malt  and  hop  credits,  and  so  forth 
— for  his  first  great  financial  adventure ;  and  this  stray 
200,000/.  seemed  to  him  worth  looking  up.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  one  of  those  ambiguous  letters  with  -which  in  this,  as 
in  the  Ivertch  case,  he  does  his  best  to  shift  the  odium  of 
economy  upon  his  colleagues.  He  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Laisouchere’s  proposal — says  that  in  consequence  of  that 
proposal  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  —  desires  that 
it  may  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Jamaica 
Legislature — and  concludes  with  a  suggestion  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State’s  consideration,  whether,  after  all,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Jamaicans  might  not  be  drawn  to  an  old  proposal 
for  capitalizing  the  interest  which  had  been  made  many  years 
ago. 

Apparently  hopeless  of  extracting  from  this  letter  any 
intelligible  proposition,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  contents  him¬ 
self  with  forwarding  it  to  the  colony,  together  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  note.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica,  on  receipt 
of  the  two  documents,  being  able  to  understand  Mr.  Labouchere, 
but  wholly  unequal  to  deciphering  Mr.  Gladstone,  puts  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  proposal  into  the  form  of  a  legislative  Act,  and 
passes  it  through  the  Jamaica  Legislature.  The  Act  is  sent 
home,  and  forwarded  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Treasury. 
Then  begins  the  complication.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that 
he  had  been  misunderstood,  or  that  the  Governor  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  instructions,  or  that  the  course  ol  the  Jamaica 


Legislature  was  improper,  his  simple  course  was  to  write  back 
and  say  so.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Fie  pigeon¬ 
holes  the  subject  for  five  months,  and  then  writes  back  accept¬ 
ing  the  Jamaica  Act,  promising  an  English  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  give  it  effect  in  this  country,  raises  no  objection 
to  its  receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  and  only  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  one  or  two  minute  points  of  detail.  Under  this 
pledge,  the  Colonial  Secretary  considers  himself  at  liberty  to 
Set,  and  to  assume  that  the  interest  of  the  Jamaica  debt  is 
henceforth  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Jamaica  Govern¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  he  authorizes  the  Governor  to  charge 
on  it  the  salaries  of  several  new  appointments  for  which  it  is 
necessary  to  provide.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  Treasury  have 
not  recommended  the  Jamaica  Act  for  the  Royal  Assent. 
Though  they  have  approved  the  scheme,  they  will  not  take 
the  formal  step  that  is  to  make  that  scheme  a  law.  The 
Governor  in  the  colony,  acting  upon  the  assurance  of  his 
superiors,  makes  appointments,  promises  salaries,  and  incurs 
debts,  on  the  strength  of  the  fund  which  is  to  be  at  his  disposal 
as  soon  as  the  Jamaica  Act  becomes  law  by  receiving  the  Royal 
Assent.  But  the  Treasury  make  no  sign.  The  Act  lies  un¬ 
confirmed  in  their  office,  and  the  Governor  cannot  legally  touch 
the  fund.  In  vain  he  writes  home  again  and  again,  representing 
that  his  officials  are  unpaid,  and  his  creditors  are  clamorous,  and 
that  though  the  money  is  lying  in  the  bank  it  cannot  be  used 
till  the  Act  has  been  assented  to  by  the  Queen.  In  vain  the 
Colonial  Office  write  again  and  again  to  the  Treasury  to 
urge  them  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disgraceful  state  of  things. 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  bring  himself  finally  to  part  with  the 
money.  Though  his  approval  is  given  in  July  i860,  it  is  not 
till  September  1861  that  he  will  even  notice  the  repeated 
applications  that  are  made  to  him  to  give  a  legal  validity  to 
that  approval.  And  when  at  last  he  does  write,  it  is  only  to  say 
that  all  his  opinions  are  changed — that  he  disapproves  of  the' 
arrangement  to  which  he  before  assented,  and  that  he  will 
not  even  entertain  the  Jamaica  Act,  to  which  he  had  offered 
no  objection  eighteen  months  back,  because  “an  Act  of  the 
“  Imperial  Parliament  should  precede,  and  not  follow,  the' 
“  legislation  of  the  colony.”  In  deference  to  this  exquisite 
scruple,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  accordingly  been  left, 
up  to  this  time,  to  face  a3  best  he  can  the  officials, 
whose  salaries  he  cannot  pay,  and  the  creditors  whose' 
claims  he  cannot  satisfy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the- 
Duke  of  Newcastle  —  feeling,  probably  not  for  the  first- 
time,  the  weight  of  the  yoke  which  is  laid  by  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  financial  peculiarities  upon  the  necks  of  all  his 
colleagues  —  should  betray  some  unofficial  indignation  at  the 
combined  levity  and  pedantry  to  which  both  he  and  the  colony, 
have  been  sacrificed.  “  In  communicating  to  you  this  deci-' 
“  sion,”  he  writes  to  the  Governor,  “  I  have  to  express  to  youi 
“  my  deep  regret,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  delay  which  has 
“  occurred,  and  which  I  wish  it  had  been  in  my  power  to 
“  obviate,  and  in  the  second,  at  my  inability  to  help  you 
“  through  your  present  embarrassment.” 

The  question  is  not  of  the  same  importance  as  the  question 
of  the  Kertch  prize-money.  It  is  only  the  creditors  and 
servants  of  the  Government  in  Jamaica  who  have  in  this 
instance  been  defrauded  of  their  due.  But  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  cases  as  the  Kertch  case  and  the  Red  Sea 
Telegraph  case.  In  all  three,  the  honour  of  British  finance 
has  been  tampered  with,  and  it  has  only  been  under  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  strong  Parliamentary  pressure  that  the  pecuniary 
pledges  of  the  Government  have  been  redeemed.  They  all, 
three  show  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eyes,  it  is  better  that  the 
Government  should  break  its  promises,  and  that  claimants 
should  be  kept  out  of  their  own,  if  by  such  means  a  thousand 
pounds  can  be  kept  in  the  Exchequer  which  would  otherwise 
go  out  of  it.  We  only  know  of  the  cases  in  which  the  sufferers 
have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  force  their  grievances 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament.  How  many  more  there 
may  be  of  a  humbler  class  who,  for  want  of  influence,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  suffer  in  silence  under  the  operation  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to 
estimate  the  damage  to  England’s  reputation  for  financial 
honesty  which  this  unscrupulous  straining  after  minute 
economy  has  caused. 


DIVINE  HONOURS  TO  C/ESAR. 

THE  Second  French  Empire,  among  other  services  to  man¬ 
kind,  has  revived  an  extinct  form  of  religious  faith  and 
worship.  That  last  and  highest  product  of  modern  progress 
and  civilization  —  Democratic  Imperialism  —  is  curiously 
found  compatible  with  a  popular  cult  which  recalls  the  most 
degenerate  ages  of  Pagan  antiquity.  The  world  has  long  been 
familiar  with  that  audacious  sycophancy  which  an  enlightened 
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and  sagacious  Sovereign  encourages  and  rewards  in  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  which  has  no  contemporaneous  parallel  except  in 
the  language  in  which  Oriental  courtiership  pays  its  homage 
to  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  but  the  incense  of  mere 
mundane  flattery,  however  prodigally  offered,  fails  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  Napoleonic  mind.  The  Most  Christian 
potentate  who  loves  to  be  saluted  as  the  Modern  Caesar  re¬ 
sembles  his  heathen  prototype  in  a  taste  for  divine  honours. 
It  is  a  literal  fact  that  that  deification  of  the  Emperor  whiclT 
Gibbon  describes  as  “  a  servile  and  impious  mode  of  adula- 
“  tion,  first  invented  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks,”  bids  fair  to  be 
naturalized  among  our  once  lively  and  mocking  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Already  the  new  creed  has 
been  publicly  promulgated  under  the  highest  auspices,  and  its 
rites  have  been  solemnized  to  the  entire  and  declared  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  august  object.  It  does  not  yet  appear  that  the 
divinity  of  the  Napoleons  is  an  actual  article  of  faith  to  be 
subscribed  by  all  Frenchmen,  but  it  has  at  least  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  wholesome  and  useful  doctrine,  worthy  of  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  authority. 

It  is  the  town  of  Clermont,  in  the  Puy-de-Dome,  that 
claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  what  we  may  call 
the  Napoleonic  religion ;  and  to  M.  be  Mornt,  as  President  of 
the  Council- General  of  that  department,  belongs  the  distinction 
of  being  its  first  high-priest.  In  the  address  with  which  that 
illustrious  statesman  and  patriot  welcomed  the  Emperor  on  his 
recent  visit  to  the  old  provincial  capital  of  Auvergne,  the  new 
doctrine  is  set  forth  with  an  explicitness  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;  and  as  it  has  received  official  sanction  in  the 
Moniteur ,  and  more  than  official  sanction  in  a  yet  higher 
quarter,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  formally  accepted  point  of 
political  orthodoxy.  M.  de  Morny  does  not  mince  the  matter 
the  least  in  the  world.  He  begins  with  declaring  that  “  the 
“arrival  of  your  Majesty  in  the  department  of  the  Puy-de- 
“  Dome  is  not  simply  the  visit  of  a  Sovereign  beloved  and 
“  respected.”  The  love  and  respect  of  subjects  for  their 
Sovereign  are  all  very  well,  but  love  and  respect  would  but 
faintly  express  what  the  people  of  the  Puy-de-Dome  feel 
towards  Napoleon  III.  To  them  he  is  more  than  a  merely 
human  monarch.  Say,  rather,  he  is  the  visible  manifestation 
of  a  Divinity  long  adored  at  a  reverent  distance  by  a  devout 
and  simple-minded  race.  “  Among  these  laborious  popula- 
“  tions  living  peaceably  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  Napoleonic 
“  feeling  is  not  an  opinion  —  it  is  a  worship  ;  political  faith 
“  clothes  it  with  almost  the  character  of  a  superstition.”  Not 
that  M.  be  Morny  uses  the  word  “  superstition,”  in  the  slightest 
degree,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  If  a  superstition,  it  is  a  noble, 
an  elevating,  a  beautiful,  and  a  meritorious  superstition. 
“  For  the  last  twenty-five  years”  it  has  been  his 
happiness  to  be  “  often  the  confidant  of  this  legendary 
u  adoration,”  and  he  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  it  has  his 
profoundest  sympathies.  He  proceeds  to  give  a  very  touching 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  popular  adoration  ofNa- 
poleonism  kept  itself  alive  in  the  midst  of  an  unbelieving 
generation,  and  in  defiance  of  hostile  authorities.  As  the  early 
Church  took  refuge  from  persecution  in  the  Catacombs,  and 
there  nursed  her  faith  in  unseen  and  eternal  realities,  so  the 
faithful  of  Auvergne  retreated  from  the  light  of  day,  and 
cherished,  in  crypts  known  only  to  themselves,  a  belief  too  sacred 
to  be  blabbed  to  a  scoffing  world.  “  Beneath  the  numerous 
“  vine-covered  hills  which  surround  Clermont,  the  ground  is 
“  traversed  by  subterranean  passages,  immense  caves,  the 
“  greater  part  of  which  date  from  the  Gallic  period.  Those 
“  sombre  vaults,  which  perhaps  once  served  to  organize  resistance 
“  to  the  Roman  Caesar,  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  sheltered 
“  the  fanaticism  felt  for  the  Modern  Caesar.  Under  all  regimes 
“  these  rude  children  of  Auvergne  met  there,  and,  as  if  they 
“  were  exercising  the  worship  of  a  persecuted  religion,  com- 
“  memorated  mysteriously  the  anniversary  of  the  Saint  Na- 
“  poleon,  refusing  to  admit  that  that  hero  was  mortal.”  Here, 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  more  than  loyalty  with  which 
the  children  of  Auvergne  gave  their  suffrages  to  the  restorer 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  more  than  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  now  hail  the  living  embodiment  of  their  pious  dream. 
This  is  why,  “  with  such  ardour  and  unanimity,  they  deposited 
“  the  name  of  Napoleon  in  the  electoral  urn.”  These  excel¬ 
lent  people  merely  mistook  the  Nephew  for  the  Uncle,  and 
confounded  both  with  the  Saint.  Something  of  the  sort  has 
often  been  vaguely  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  Napoleonism, 
but  this  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  a  courtier  of 
the  Second  Empire  has  declared  it  to  be  a  positive  fact  that 
Napoleon  III.  owes  his  throne  to  a  set  of  ignorant  fanatics 
who  fancied  they  'were  voting  for  Napoleon  I.  After  this, 
“  You  will  judge,  Sire,  of  the  transports  that  these  populations 
“  now  feel  on  seeing  you  in  the  midst  of  them,  when  in  their 
u  hearts  are  confounded  their  political  religion  with  gratitude 


“  for  the  services  you  have  rendered  them.”  It  must  be 
infinitely  gratifying  to  a  sensible  Sovereign  to  find  himself  the 
subject  of  transports  which  are  confessedly  caused  by  the  very 
absurdest  confusion  of  ideas  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  W e 
are  bound  to  acknowledge  that,  as  M.  be  Morny  remarks  in 
conclusion,  the  “  vain  demonstrations  of  hostile  parties,”  at 
Lucerne  and  elsewhere,  do  look  uncommonly  small  compared 
with  the  transports  of  a  “  palpitating  and  delighted  crowd  ”  who 
literally  believe  their  Emperor  to  be  more  than  mortal. 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  this  amazing  piece  of 
blasphemous  cant  is  that  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  personage  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  zeal  of  courtiership  had  for  once 
overshot  the  mark,  and  that  an  Emperor  who  is  certainly  not 
a  fool  would  betray  some  annoyance  on  being  publicly 
informed  that  his  loyal  subjects  worshipped  him  in  caves. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  all  taken  in  perfect  good  part. 
The  Moniteur  publishes  with  marked  approval  every  syl¬ 
lable  of  this  profane  and  nonsensical  tirade,  and  its  au¬ 
thor  was  made  a  Duke  then  and  there — on  the  same 
principle,  we  suppose,  on  which  military  commanders  some¬ 
times  reward  conspicuous  merit  with  decorations  on  the  field 
of  battle.  As  an  official  journalist  is  careful  to  explain, 

“  The  Emperor,  choosing  that  moment  and  that  spot  to 
“  confer  on  M.  be  Morny  the  title  of  Duke,  recompensed 
“  the  devotedness  and  fidelity  of  a  whole  province  in  the  man 
“  who  personifies  it.”  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Imperial 
appetite  is  not  delicate.  There  is  probably  not  another 
potentate  in  Europe  who  would  quite  like  to  be  told  to  his 
face  that  his  subjects  worship  him  with  legendary  adoration. 
It  is  only  the  Modern  Caesar  to  whom  divine  honours  are  an 
acceptable  form  of  political  devotion.  It  is  only  the  Sovereign 
who  “  understands  his  epoch  ”  that  can  be  safely  addressed  in 
language  revolting  to  common  decency  and  common  sense. 
The  fact  may  be  profitably  considered  by  those  friends  of 
freedom  and  progress  who  have  succeeded  in  persuading  them¬ 
selves  that  Napoleonism  is  somehow  working  round  to 
constitutional  liberty  and  responsible  Government.  The 
Emperor  himself  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  surest  supports 
of  his  power  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  intelligent 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  educated  mind  of  France. 


THE  WIMBLEDON  MEETING. 

TILE  success  of  a  Wimbledon  meeting  has  become  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  special  congratulation.  For  the  third  time  the  most 
disadvantageous  weather  has  failed  to  damp  in  the  smallest 
perceptible  degree  the  ardour  of  competing  Riflemen.  They 
manage  to  regard  the  old  maxim  of  keeping  their  powder  dry ; 
and  as  for  themselves,  indifference  to  such  trifling  annoyances 
as  storms  of  wind  and  rain  has  from  the  first  been  the  peculiar 
pride  of  the  Volunteers.  More  ambitious  eulogies  might  easily 
be  passed  upon  the  enthusiasts  of  the  rifle ;  but,  as  good  solid 
evidence  of  the  determination  with  which  the  pursuit  has  been 
taken  up,  there  could  be  nothing  more  convincing  than  to  see 
the  nonchalance  with  which,  in  all  manner  of  positions,  more 
effective  perhaps  than  graceful  —  prone  or  prostrate,  kneeling 
or  standing  —  the  coveted  bull’s-eyes  were  won  on  the  moist 
plain  of  Wimbledon.  The  -whole  affair  was  unmistakeably 
earnest  —  too  much  so,  in  fact,  to  make  the  Common  an 
attractive  rendezvous  for  mere  spectators.  Except  when  the 
Lords  and  Commons  or  the  Public  Schools  were  competing, 
the  pleasure-seeking  element  was  quite  absorbed  in  the  real 
business  of  the  day.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  none  of  the 
extraneous  excitement  of  an  ordinary  holiday  is  needed  to 
sustain  the  zest  with  which  rifle  practice  is  followed ;  yet  it 
may  be  a  matter  for  consideration  (if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  concluding  review)  whether  the  period  for  the  annual 
gathering  might  not  be  fixed  at  some  more  propitious*  season 
than  the  first  fortnight  of  July,  which  generally  affords  a 
sample  of  what  foreigners  consider  to  be  the  normal  weather 
of  an  English  summer.  It  is  something,  however,  to  have 
proved  by  repeated  experience  that  the  Rifle  Association  is  as 
independent  of  the  weather  as  it  seems  to  be  of  every  other 
discouraging  influence. 

If  we  compare  one  year  with  another,  there  is  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  our  riflemen 
in  the  use  of  their  weapon.  Alterations  last  year  in  the 
selected  ranges,  and  this  year  in  the  system  of  scoring, 
have  made  it  impossible  to  test  by  perfectly  accurate  statis¬ 
tics  the  advance  in  the  skill  displayed  by  the  Volunteers. 
But  it  needs  no  nice  comparison  to  show  that  those 
who  represent  the  force  at  the  annual  trial  of  skill  have 
been  making  rapid  strides  towards  perfection.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  this  year  is  the  marvellous  precision 
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which  has  been  attained  in  the  use  of  the  small-bore  rifles. 
In  some  contests,  nothing  less  than  the  maximum  possible 
score  was  of  any  avail,  and  a  volunteer  who  failed  to  make 
all  bull’s-eyes  gave  up  his  chance  of  a  prize  as  altogether 
hopeless.  At  the  same  time,  the  improvement  in  the  shooting 
with  the  regulation  arm  is  only  just  perceptible,  and  the 
irreverent  title  of  the  Gas-pipe  is  beginning  to  attach  to  the 
weapon  which  has  superseded  Brown  Bess.  It  would  be 
somewhat  hasty  to  jump  to  the  conclusion — as  some  have 
done  —  that  the  army  ought  at  once  to  be  supplied  with 
fancy-rifles ;  but  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the 
Wimbledon  meetings  would  be  lost  if  the  results  of  the  com¬ 
petition  of  rifles  were  not  watched  almost  as  carefully  as  the 
competition  among  those  who  use  them.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  obstacle  to  the  general  introduction  of  a  superior 
arm  is  the  expense,  for  the  supposed  fragility  of  first-rate 
rifles  is  by  no  means  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  But  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Enfield  is  an  admirable  military 
weapon,  quite  as  accurate  as  is  necessary  for  all  purposes  of 
actual  warfare,  except  skirmishing  at  extreme  ranges  or 
steady  practice  from  behind  walls  or  earthworks.  This  at 
least  is  the  opinion  which  seems  to  prevail  among  the  autho¬ 
rities,  who  have  as  yet  steadily  resisted  the  demand  for  more 
highly-finished  weapons ;  and  it  is  not  an  answer  to  say  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  picked  men  among  the  regulars  and  the 
volunteers  have  acquired  an  amount  of  proficiency  to  which 
the  regulation  weapon  altogether  fails  to  do  justice.  Still,  it 
would  not  be  an  unreasonable  compromise  to  issue  to  men  of 
proved  skill,  both  in  the  army  and  among  the  volunteers, 
superior  rifles  which  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
using  with  effect. 

Besides  the  improvement  in  skill  which  this  meeting  has 
evidenced,  another  very  creditable  feature  is  the  disciplined 
patience  with  which  the  only  contretemps  of  the  occasion  was 
borne.  In  their  anxiety  to  secure  absolute  equality  among 
the  competitors  for  the  Queen’s  Prize,  the  Council  of  the 
Association  applied  so  exact  a  test  to  the  weapons  used  as  to 
disqualify  many  of  the  most  successful  shots.  That  this  will 
be  remedied  in  future  by  the  issue  of  tested  rifles  by  the 
Association  itself,  may  be  almost  assumed  ;  but  the  admirable 
temper  with  which  the  disappointment  was  generally  borne 
testifies  to  the  habit  of  submission  to  authority  which  even  the 
light  discipline  imposed  upon  Volunteers  imperceptibly  creates. 

The  Wimbledon  meeting  has  its  lesson,  too,  for  those  who 
are  needlessly  anxious  about  the  permanence  of  the  Volunteer 
force,  and  it  is  one  which  we  hope  the  Commission  which 
is  now  investigating  the  subject  will  not  omit  to  profit 
by.  Whatever  else  may  fail,  the  keenness  of  rifle  compe¬ 
tition  shows  itself  proof  against  all  weariness  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  The  taste  for  drill  may,  as  some  say,  be  flagging; 
the  alacrity  to  furnish  funds  for  Volunteer  expenses  has 
no  doubt  in  great  measure  disappeared ;  and  Lord  Elcho,  in 
his  speech  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  have  felt  that  he  was  lead¬ 
ing  a  forlorn  hope  when  he  tried  to  impress  upon  his  audience 
the  duty  of  giving  to  the  Association  pecuniary  support  of  a 
less  precarious  kind  than  the  revenue  of  pool  targets  and  the 
entrance  fees  of  competitors  for  prizes.  Still,  so  long  as  one 
form  of  enthusiasm  remains  unaffected  by  time,  the  vitality  of 
the  movement  is  assured.  Those  who  join  to  shoot  will  stay 
to  drill,  and  as  long  as  Wimbledon  retains  its  attractions  the 
nucleus  of  the  Volunteer  army  will  never  be  lost.  What  is 
really  wanted  is  to  work  upon  this  ascertained  basis,  and,  by 
encouraging  and  assisting  all  Volunteers  to  become  good 
riflemen,  to  combat  the  natural  influences  which  thin  the 
ranks  in  times  of  apparent  tranquillity.  The  apparatus  of 
rifle-shooting — the  butts,  the  targets,  the  ammunition,  and  the 
salaries  of  markers — are  beyond  the  means  of  most  Volunteer 
corps  to  provide  on  a  suitable  scale ;  and  the  expense  of  con¬ 
stant  journeys  to  a  distant  practice  ground  has,  in  fact,  de¬ 
terred  the  large  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  from  a  pursuit 
which  taxes  them  severely  both  in  money  and  in  time.  The 
poor  man  and  the  busy  man  have  serious  discouragements  in 
the  attempt  to  complete  their  military  training  by  practice  at 
the  butt ;  and  by  giving  timely  aid  in  this  direction  —  more 
especially  by  providing  easily  accessible  butts  —  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  do  more  to  keep  the  muster  rolls  filled  up  than 
by  doles  of  regulation  cloth,  or  any  other  of  the  various 
devices  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  relief  of  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  with  which  most  Volunteer  corps  have 
to  contend. 

That  it  is  really  desired  to  do  what  may  be  done  to  insure 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Volunteer  army,  may 
be  fairly  presumed  from  the  tone  of  the  speeches  both  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  Premier,  it  is  true,  dwelt  significantly  on  the  absence  of  any 
pay  or  reward  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Volunteer  force, 


but  it  is  one  thing  to  serve  gratuitously,  and  quite  another  to 
provide  all  the  funds  which  are  required  for  the  establishment 
of  a  corps.  Whether  aid  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  money  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  State,  or  by  providing  at  the  public  expense 
the  material  appliances  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  force,  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  but 
though  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  right  in  saying  that  great 
nations  only  respect  each  other  in  proportion  to  the 
fear  which  their  armaments  inspire,  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  alive  a  patriotic  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  Volunteer  force  at  a  time  when  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  is  so  little  thwarted,  even  by  France,  as  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  occasion  will  never  arise  when  the  display  of 
a  strong  civilian  army  may  be  the  means  of  turning  the 
scale  from  war  to  peace,  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  remote 
contingencies  to  be  duly  weighed  by  men  who  cannot,  without 
serious  sacrifices,  continue  to  sustain,  unaided,  the  efficiency 
of  their  corps. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  never  been  betrayed  into 
those  excessive  eulogies  of  the  Volunteers  which  have 
occasionally  turned  the  heads  of  a  few  civilian  comman¬ 
ders  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
declaration  that  the  Volunteer  army  will  be  found  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  regulars  in  the  event  of  war.  This  sober 
assurance,  coming  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  is  of  more 
value  than  the  most  extravagant  praise  from  more  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  Volunteering ;  and  if  the  expected  benefits  are 
not  permanently  secured,  the  responsibility  will  rest  with 
those  who  have  failed  as  yet  to  make  the  most  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  energy  which  the  Kifle  Association  has  been  the 
means  of  evoking. 


LOYALTY. 

E  live  in  a  time  and  a  country  in  which  every  one  is  loyal.  It 
has  become  a  matter  of  pride  to  most  Englishmen  to  say  how 
much  they  admire  and  love  their  Sovereign,  and  to  profess  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Crown  which  they  feel.  And  yet  no  feeling  of  the  mind  is 
more  difficult  to  analyse  or  understand  than  loyalty,  nor  is  it  very 
easy  to  say  whether  the  feeling  is  even  likely  to  be  permanent.  It  is 
so  hard  to  say  what  loyalty  means.  We  can  only  approach  to 
giving  it  a  meaning  by  examining  when  we  could  not  use  it.  In 
France,  for  example,  there  is  some  attachment  to  the  Emperor, 
and  a  sturdy  adherence  to  the  success  which  smiles  at  present 
on  the  Empire.  But  there  is  no  loyalty  to  the  Emperor.  Ever}' 
one  would  feel  the  word  misapplied  in  connexion  with  Louis 
Napoleon.  Perhaps  a  man  who  makes  his  own  fortune  is  never 
the  object  of  loyalty.  It  takes  two  or  three  generations  before  the 
dynasty  of  a  new  man  can  expect  to  have  loyal  subjects.  Nor, 
again,  is  there  any  loyalty  in  a  Republic.  In  America  there 
is  a  profound  attachment  to  the  Union,  much  love  of 
country,  and  a  disposition  to  treat  the  President  with 
proper  respect.  But  a  Republic  is  an  abstraction,  and  loyalty 
is  rendered  to  a  person.  The  deep  religious  reverence,  again, 
which  the  Russian  peasant  pays  or  used  to  pay  to  his  Czar 
is  too  strong  for  loyalty.  There  is  too  much  of  the  brutish  affec¬ 
tion  and  regard  of  the  lower  animals  about  it.  Loyalty  can  only 
reside  in  a  nation  that  has  made  itself  conscious  of  its  own  power, 
and  has  acquired  some  sort  of  independence.  It  is  also  always 
coloured  with  recollections  of  its  feudal  origin,  and  we  are  very 
reluctant  to  speak  of  loyalty  as  proper  to  any  nation  that  did  not 
play  some  sort  of  part  in  the  middle  ages.  We  fancy  that  it  would 
be  rather  too  much  to  expect  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  or  of  tb° 
Emperor  of  China  to  be  loyal.  Nor  should  we  speak  of  the 
adherent3  of  any  chief  or  the  subjects  of  any  king  of  classical  times 
as  displaying  loyalty.  If  we  did,  we  should  be  aware  that  we  were, 
for  convenience  sake,  importing  into  a  slightly  alien  field  a  term  of 
purely  modern  life.  All  these  limitations  leave  loyalty  a  little 
more  clear,  but  still  we  have  much  to  do  before  we  grasp  an  idea 
so  difficult  to  seize. 

If  it  is  true,  however,  that  loyalty  is  a  feeling  which  we  onlv 
speak  of  as  existing  in  one  of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe,  we 
cannot  avoid  coupling  it  with  certain  historical  traditions.  It  is  a 
part  of  feudalism  —  a  very  good  part,  perhaps  —  but  still  a  part, 
and  apt,  perhaps,  to  pass  away  or  to  be  transmuted  into  some  other 
feeling  as  time  goes  on.  The  first  notion  of  loyalty  is  that 
of  the  feeling  with  which  the  devoted  adherents  of  a  feudal  king 
regarded  their  lord.  The  old  link  that  united  the  two  in  early 
days,  the  sacred  and  formal  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  acceptance, 
passed  in  the  sixteenth  century  into  the  philosophical  bond  forged 
out  of  the  theory  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings.  The  Bible,  too, 
was  called  in  to  give  a  peculiar'  sanction  to  the  new  manner  in 
which  the  relations  of  king  and  subject  were  regarded;  and  thus 
what  had  once  been  a  feudal  feeling  of  allegiance  between  man 
and  man,  was  glorified  into  a  heaven-devised  arrangement  of 
the  universe.  Society  also  had  changed,  and  Courts  of  the 
modern  type  had  been  formed.  It  suited  the  tastes  and  grati¬ 
fied  the  jealousy  of  a  nobility  forced  into  submissiveness  to 
play  a  part  in  Court  pageants,  and  bid  for  the  favour  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  The  language  which  they,  and  the  poets  and  writers  the;,' 
favoured,  loved  to  use,  grew  common,  and  the  body  of  the  people 
learned  to  speak  with  a  sort  of  courtier-like  humility  and  respect  of 
the  King  and  the  throne.  And  as  loyalty  had  received  its  peculiar 
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shape  from  philosophical  theories  of  monarchy  quite  independent 
of  any  monarch,  and  as  the  Court  lasted  on,  whoever  reigned, 
loyalty  grew  more  and  more  into  a  feeling  ready  for  each  king  in 
turn.  The  loyal  French  who  had  worshipped  the  Grand 
Monarch  worshipped  his  successor,  and  bore  patiently  all  his 
doings.  In  England  the  change  of  dynasty  sent  loyalty  to  sleep 
for  some  little  time ;  but  when  it  was  revived  for  the  benefit  of 
George  III.,  it  was  ready  to  be  directed  towards  his  son  in  turn, 
and  one  of  the  loudest,  if  not  one  of  the  heartiest,  bursts  of  loyalty 
that  England  has  witnessed  hailed  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  main  ingredients  in  loyalty.  There  is 
the  respect  for  and  approbation  of  the  kingly  office  and  the  kingly 
form  of  Government  ;  there  is  the  interest  of  society  in  its  head, 
or,  as  the  penny-a-liners  say,  in  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm ; 
and  there  is  an  admiration  for  the  personal  character  and  conduct 
of  the  particular  king  who  happens  to  be  reigning.  Loyalty  can 
go  on  without  the  last  ingredient  being  present.  A  people  maybe 
very  loyal  to  a  monarch  they  despise,  and  may  be  intensely 
interested  in  all  his  goings  on.  But  loyalty  is  in  all  cases 
increased  by  the  monarch  being  personally  admired  and  loved ; 
and  in  our  times  it  would  probably  grow  very  cold  indeed  if  the 
sovereign  was  despicable  or  bad.  This  is  the  great  difference 
between  our  modern  loyalty  and  that  of  other  times.  We 
can  scarcely  fancy  that  we  could  be  enthusiastic  on  principle 
in  favour  of  a  man  whom  we  regarded  with  a  very  different 
feeling  from  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  loyalty  might  easily 
comprehend  little  more  than  a  respect  for  great  position,  a  strong 
desire  not  to  break  with  the  historical  past,  and  an  approval 
of  monarchical  institutions.  This  sort  of  loyalty  would  probably 
continue  in  England  for  a  time  so  long  as  to  make  all  speculation 
about  it  unnecessary.  We  have  most  of  us  persuaded  ourselves 
that  a  Constitutional  monarchy,  where  it  can  be  had,  is  the  best 
form  of  government  for  Englishmen,  and  we  feel  keenly  all  the 
historical  associations  which  accompany  it  here.  We  take  the 
sovereign  as  the  representative  of  the  line  of  English  princes,  and 
although  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  not  personally  been  very 
distinguished,  yet  they  are  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  our 
memory  of  the  past  that  we  cannot  put  our  love  of  our 
country  apart  from  our  conception  of  the  position  and  office 
of  an  English  king.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  a  great 
source  of  political  stability  in  a  nation,  and  that  the  reluctance 
with  which  we  encounter  any  kind  of  political  change  in 
England  is  dependent,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  on  the 
pride  and  affection  with  which  we  regard  our  own  history  and 
those  who  give  us  the  chief  and  most  obvious  method  of  attaching 
to  this  history  in  each  succeeding  century  something  of  a  personal 
interest. 

Nor  was  there  ever  at  any  time  a  greater  disposition  than  there 
is  now  to  make  much  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  head  of  society.  It 
is  true  that  a  modem  Court  cannot  be  like  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Nor  is  there  any  longer  a  distinct  set  of  courtiers.  But  social 
distinction  was  never  more  prized,  and  social  distinction  is  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  high  standing  at  a  Court.  To  know  what 
the  Sovereign  is  doing,  to  invent  or  repeat  stories  illustrative  of 
general  assertions  about  the  Court,  to  get  near  the  Royal  person, 
and  to  have  an  access  to  Court  festivities,  are  among  the  most 
obvious  means  by  which  those  who  seek  prominence  in  the 
highest  level  of  society  can  obtain  it.  But  they  are  only  a 
small  number,  and  are  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  whole  loyal 
population.  Loyalty  is  seen  on  its  social  side  far  more  con¬ 
spicuously  if  we  consider  how  passionately  those  who  never  dream 
of  going  to  Court  like  to  speak  of  the  Royal  Family.  In  an  age  of 
superficial  equality,  there  is  a  sort  of  further  approach  to  a  general 
levelling  of  everyone  if  the  one  set  of  persons  confessed  to  stand 
above  all  are  made  as  much  of  as  possible.  It  is  also  a  most 
useful  mode  of  smoothing  down  the  difficulties  which  intercourse 
between  strangers  in  a  society  composed  of  very  different  grades  is 
sure  to  present,  if  there  is  a  family  about  whom  all  are  supposed 
to  be  interested,  and  whose  smallest  proceedings  are  common  pro¬ 
perty.  The  Royal  Family  supply  a  most  valuable  neutral  ground 
for  conversation,  and  suggest  a  sort  of  standing  political  gossip 
that  has  its  constant  charm  and  is  not  likely  to  give 
offence.  Punch  represents  this  sort  of  popular  loyalty  with  much 
success.  We  are  diverted,  perhaps,  by  the  notion  of  a  comic  pub¬ 
lication  thinking  it  the  correct  thing  to  praise  in  old  English  type 
the  “calm  earnest  eyes”  of  a  young  princess  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage.  We  may  see  with  a  smile  that  when  the  late  Prince 
Consort  is  spoken  of,  he  receives  the  mild  deification  of  being 
spoken  of  as  “  He,”  with  a  capital  letter.  But  this  is  the  exact 
form  which  loyalty  would  take  in  circles  not  very  fastidious,  but 
full  of  good  feeling ;  and  Punch  very  cleverly  takes  hold  of  this 
form,  represents  it,  and  benefits  by  it.  There  is  in  loyalty  some¬ 
times  an  affectionate  and  reverential  snobbishness  which  is  quite 
as  good  in  its  way  as  the  incense  of  aristocratic  adulation, 
and  shows  how  strong  is  the  interest  which  the  ordinary  half- 
educated,  respectable  citizen  takes  in  his  Sovereign.  This 
very  extension,  however,  of  the  area  of  loyalty  —  this  use  of 
the  Sovereign  for  the  gratification  of  the  social  fancies  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  —  makes  us  doubt  whether  loyalty  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  fluctuating  feeling  in  modem  times.  We  mean  perhaps 
more  than  we  should  care  to  express  when  we  say  that  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  so  excellent  a  Queen.  We  suspect  that  those 
who  say  so  imply  that  they  are  not  certain  that  criticism  would 
be  respectful  if  its  subject  did  not  happen  to  call  forth  respect, 
and  that  loyalty  might  waver  now  if  the  Sovereign  were  disliked. 
This  does  not  mean  that  England  has  any  hesitation  about  being 
monarchical  in  its  form  of  government,  or  ever  ceases  to  feel  the 


strongest  reverence  for  its  own  past  history  and  its  standin 
historical  traditions.  Loyalty,  in  the  sense  of  a  preference  for 
constitution  based  on  feudalism,  is  as  likely  to  endure  for  a 
century  to  come  as  any  other  strong  feeling  of  Englishmen. 
But  the  popular  loyalty  —  the  loyalty  that  appropriates  the 
Sovereign  to  itself  as  a  personal  friend,  and  as  the  head  of 
society  and  the  topic  of  conversational  intercourse  —  would 
hardly  survive  a  period  of  hearty  contempt  for  the  reigning 
monarch.  Perhaps  a  much  fainter  feeling  than  hearty  contempt 
would  suffice  to  extinguish  it.  There  is  a  strong  current  of 
common  sense,  a  wish  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  persons  we 
speak  of,  and  a  reluctance  to  go  very  much  against  what  we 
think  and  everyone  else  thinks,  which  tell  in  a  time  when 
everything  is  so  easily  printed  and  may  be  so  freely  uttered. 
Even  the  mere  criticism  of  the  past  has  done  its  work,  and 
England  could  scarcely  bow  down  twice  before  a  “First 
Gentleman  in  Europe.”  Punch  must  feel  the  strain  which 
this  poetical  loyalty  in  old  English  type  puts  on  its  turn 
for  satire;  and  although  the  unaffected  interest  taken  by 
all  her  subjects  in  the  Queen’s  family  for  her  sake  enables 
Punch  to  bear  this  strain  just  now,  it  would  hardly  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  interrupting  the  flow  of  its  wit  and  derisive  fun  if 
the  Sovereign  for  the  time  being  did  not  appeal  to  its  affections. 
So  very  much  of  what  is  called  loyalty  is  really  composed  of  mere 
talk  about  the  reigning  family  that,  if  the  talk  were  not  favourable) 
the  apparent  decline  in  loyalty  might  be  rather  appalling  now  that 
those  who  talk  are  no  longer  a  privileged  class,  and  are  far  too 
numerous  and  independent  to  be  hushed  into  silence. 


THE  ART  OF  PARAPHRASING. 

FEW  months  back,  we  unearthed  the  235th  edition  of  the 
Spelling  Book  of  a  certain  Mr.  Butter,  which  we  felt  sure 
must  have  helped  in  no  slight  measure  towards  the  change  going 
on  from  plain  English  into  the  odd  tongue  which  is  now  fast 
usurping  its  place.  A  man  whose  books  reach  a  235th  edition 
must  be  prepared  for  imitators.  Such  success  as  that  of  Mr.  Butter 
would  naturally  kindle  a  generous  emulation  in  many  minds. 
Many  a  man  may  be  tempted  to  string  together  a  few  hard  words 
on  the  chance  of  obtaining  only  the  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Butter’s 
success.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  many  pupils  and 
followers.  He  certainly  has  a  most  promising  one  in  a  certain  Rev. 
John  Hunter,  A.M.,  who  describes  himself  as  formerly  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College  at  Battersea. 
Mr.  Hunter’s  works  have  not  yet  reached  their  235th  edition,  but, 
as  one  of  them  went  through  three  editions  between  1858  and 
1861,  he  may  congratulate  himself  on  treading  in  the  steps  of 
his  great  original  as  nearly  as  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  do. 

Mr.  Hunter  has,  we  think,  achieved  a  great  work.  He  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  reduced  the  practice  of  the  grand  style  to  a  system.  He 
has  given  us  a  great  many  rules  and  a  great  many  examples  to 
guide  us  in  the  task  of  turning  good  English  into  bad.  One  thing 
only  is  wanted  —  Mr.  Hunter  should  really  give  us  a  Dictionary. 
It  is  quite  needful  to  accomplish  his  object.  That  object  is,  to 
teach  people  how  to  exchange  the  good  straightforward  words 
which  will  first  come  into  their  heads  for  the  more  elaborately 
ornamented  and  more  ambitiously  grandiloquent  phraseology  of  the 
penny-a-liner.  But  for  this  end  dull  wit3  will  want  a  Dictionary. 
A  pupil  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  will,  of  course,  scorn  such  a  poor  word  as- 
“  begin ;  ”  but  it  may  be  that  “  inaugurate  ”  may  not  at  once  suggest 
itself  to  him — he  may  be  driven  to  put  up  with  so  comparatively 
feeble  a  substitute  as  “  commence.”  He  may  wish  for  some  expres¬ 
sion  less  homely  than  “  cock-fight,”  but  it  is  not  everybody  across 
whose  mind  Mr.  Butter’s  “  alectoromacliy  ”  would  flash  unbidden. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  High  Polite  Style,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  would  be 
an  invaluable  gift  to  waiters,  commercial  travellers,  principals  of 
educational  establishments,  and  the  literary  public  in  general.  Till 
this  great  want  is  supplied,  we  must  put  up  with  Mr.  Hunter’s 
grammar  and  exercise  book,  and  we  must  do  their  author  the 
justice  to  say  that,  by  a  careful  use  of  them,  a  man  may  do  a  good 
deal  towards  unlearning  his  mother  tongue. 

Though  Mr.  Hunter  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  person  who 
has  reduced  the  art  of  “  Paraphrasing”  to  a  system,  he  can  by  no 
means  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Paraphrast.  Who  has 
not  seen  “  Scripture  Paraphrases,”  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writings  and  the  vigorous  English  of  their  translators  are 
alike  improved  away  ?  A  great  master  in  this  way  was  Bishop 
Simon  Patrick,  who,  when  the  Collects  were,  in  1689,  voted  “  too* 
short  and  too  dry,”  was  set  to  make  them  longer  and  more  orna¬ 
mental.  But  the  art  in  those  days  was  in  its  infancy,  and,, 
compared  with  modern  masters,  Patrick  was  a  mere  bungler. 
Something,  in  another  tongue,  was  done  about  the  same  time  by 
the  editor  of  the  Delphin  Classics,  who,  in  the  “  Interpretatio  ”  of 
each  book,  paraphrased  a  vast  deal  of  good  Latin  into  bad.  But 
all  these  attempts,  though  highly  creditable  in  their  way,  were 
still  merely  desultory.  Mr.  Hunter  is  the  first  to  teach  the  art 
upon  system.  We  are  probably  displaying  our  own  monstrous 
ignorance  when  we  say  that,  till  we  got  hold  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
little  books,  we  had  no  sort  of  idea  that  “  paraphrasing  ”  was  an 
acknowledged  art,  taught  by  adepts  like  any  other  art.  But  we 
gather  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  preface  that  the  art  has  long  been 
taught  traditionally.  He  has  now  won  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  set  down  its  principles  in  a  book,  but  lie  has  long*  lived  in 
fear  that  some  one  else  would  be  quick  enough  to  snatch  his  un¬ 
plucked  laurels  from  him.  In  his  own  words  —  words  which  show 
how  well  he  can  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept  —  “  The 
utility  of  that  species  of  scholastic  exercise  called  Paraphrasing 
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lias  been  for  so  many  years  generally  recognised  among  teachers, 
that  the  author  of  this  little  work  long  expected  some  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  treatise  to  issue  from  the  press.”  The  same  pre¬ 
face  teaches  us  two  or  three  more  things  about  paraphrasing.  It 
is  a  “somewhat  difficult  subject.”  Mr.  Hunter  lias  ‘‘not  yet  seen 
any  other  publication  professing  to  methodise  and  teach  it.” 
But  there  are  persons  “who  are  desirous  of  attaining  facility  in 
composing,  or  in  teaching  to  compose,  a  good  paraphrase.”  To 
such  persons  Mr.  Hunter  “  has  been  induced  to  contribute  such 
assistance  as  his  experience  enables  him.”  Mr.  Hunter  further, 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  former  Vice-Principal  of  the  National 
Society’s  Training  College  at  Battersea,  “would  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  schoolmasters  the  frequent  employment  of  this  species  of 
exercise,  as  a  very  useful  auxiliary  to  other  means  of  instruction 
in  English  composition,  as  its  tendency  is  to  form  a  taste  and  pro¬ 
mote  an  aptitude  for  the  proper  expression  of  original  thought,  as 
well  as  for  a  due  appreciation  of  the  writings  of  others.” 

By  this  time  we  begin  to  understand  what  paraphrasing  means. 
It  clearly  means  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  National  Schools 
are,  whenever  schoolmasters  can  be  found  silly  enough  to  do  so,  to 
be  set  to  translate  out  of  the  plain  English  of  their  Bibles  and 
Prayer-Books  into  the  jargon  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  the  penny 
newspapers.  We  really  did  not  know  that  such  an  art  was  any¬ 
where  deliberately  taught.  The  opposite  process  indeed  we  have 
sometimes  amused  ourselves  by  trying.  We  have  both  tried  our¬ 
selves,  and  made  others  try,  to  translate  bits  of  newspaper  language 
into  English,  but  we  had  no  idea  whatever  that  boys  and  girls 
were  deliberately  set  to  translate  English  into  newspaper.  Let  us, 
however,  before  we  put  ourselves  under  Mr.  Hunter’s  guidance, 
see  what  we  can  ourselves  do  by  the  light  of  nature.  Here  is  as 
good  a  piece  of  plain  English  as  ever  was  written,  though,  to  be 
sure,  its  matter  is  too  light  to  be  quite  the  thing  for  National 


Schools :  — 

If  a  body  kiss  a  body, 

Need  a  body  tell  ? 

Will  not  Mr.  Hunter 
phrase  this  into 
On  the  supposition  that  an  individual  salutes  an  individual, 

Does  an  individual  lie  under  an  obligation  to  make  a  statement  of  the  fact  ? 


give  us  his  very  first  prize  when  we  para- 


On  turning  over  Mr.  Hunter’s  pages,  we  find  that  all  his  precepts 
strengthen  our  belief  that  our  own  first  attempt  is  really  a  first- 
rate  paraphrase.  He  tells  us  that  “  the  poets,  and  those  prose 
writers  whose  style  is  condensed,  vigorous,  or  antiquated,  supply 
the  most  suitable  passages  for  exercises  in  paraphrasing.”  What 
can  be  more  condensed  and  vigorous  than  the  passage  which  we 
chose  ?  and  its  language  is  a  little  antiquated  into  the  bargain.  But 
Mr.  Hunter  tells  us  that  “  frequently  the  original  will  be  found  more 
simply  and  clearly  expressed  than  the  paraphrase.”  We  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  and  we  think  our  example  shows  it 
wonderfully  well ;  only  if  the  original  be  more  simply  and  clearly 
expressed  than  the  paraphrase,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  own 
definition  of  a  paraphrase  F  “  To  paraphrase,”  according  to  the 
first  sentence  of  his  book,  “means  to  explain  some  passage  in  a 
book  by  changing  the  author’s  language,  and  developing  the  scope 
of  his  ideas,  so  as  to  exhibit  his  meaning  with  greater  clearness, 
particularity,  and  fulness.”  Now,  what  “  developing  the  scope  of 
the  author’s  ideas  ”  may  mean,  we  do  not  know  the  least  bit.  But 
is  it  not  rather  odd  that,  if  the  object  of  paraphrasing  be  to  “ex¬ 
plain  passages  ”  and  to  “  exhibit  the  author’s  meaning  with  greater 
clearness,”  the  result  of  paraphrasing  should  be  that  “  frequently 
the  original  will  be  found  more  simply  and  clearly  expressed  than 
the  paraphrase  ?”  This  result  is,  indeed,  only  just  what  we  should 
expect;  but,  if  so,  “the  utility  of  this  species  of  scholastic  exercise” 
is  something  which  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  “  recog¬ 
nising.” 

Again,  Mr.  Hunter,  after  telling  us  to  pick  out  as  our  guides 
writers  whose  style  is  condensed,  vigorous,  or  antiquated,  goes  on  to 
say,  with  praiseworthy  modesty,  “  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  language  of  a  good  author  generally  loses  both  force  and 
beauty  by  such  transformation,  and  that  no  such  attempt  should 
be  expected  to  produce  something  as  good  as  the  original.”  If  so, 
one  cannot  help  asking,  why  make  the  attempt  at  all  P  Why  turn 
the  original  into  something  which  confessedly  is  not  so  good? 
Why  subject  the  language  of  a  good  author  to  a  transformation 
which  avowedly  takes  away  both  its  force  and  beauty  P  Where, 
in  short,  is  the  recognised  utility  of  this  species  of  scholastic  exer¬ 
cise  ?  By  Mr.  Hunter’s  own  account,  then,  paraphrasing  consists  in 
turning  good  English  into  bad.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  our  own 
specimen  paraphrase  is  really  perfect.  We  believe  that  we  have 
successfully  destroyed  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  original.  We 
feel  sure  that  we  have  produced  something  which  no  one  Avill 
think  as  good  as  the  original.  If  so,  we  have,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  fully  accomplished  the  objects  of  a  paraphrase.  The 
goodness  of  a  paraphrase  consists  in  its  badness,  and,  on  that 
showing,  we  hold  our  own  to  be  first-rate. 

But  we  must,  in  fairness,  let  Mr.  Hunter  speak  once  more  to 
explain  the  objects  of  his  own  art,  and  the  powers  required  of 
those  who  would  excel  in  it : — 


Bv  paraphrasing,  as  a  scholastic  exercise,  we  mean  —  an  Explanatory 
Variation  of  the  language  of  a  given  portion  of  discourse,  prescribed  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  the  pupil  understands  the  passage,  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  him  the  habit  of  general  attention  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  what 
he  reads,  to  cultivate  his  power  of  discerning  the  force  and  beauty  of  literary 
composition,  and  to  assist  in  making  him  skilful  and  expert  in  the  expression 
rf  his  own  thoughts. 

In  this  species  of  exercise,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exceed  those 
reasonable  limits  within  which  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  sense  and 
signiiicancy  of  the  original  may  be  comprehended.  The  tendency  to  over¬ 


expansion  and  embellishment  must  be  duly  restrained,  the  legitimate  object 

and  proper  utility  of  the  exercise  being  always  kept  in  view. 

A  *  *  *  * 

Ability  to  paraphrase  may  be  said  to  depend,  particularly,  on  familiarity 
with  the  principles  of  grammatical  formation  and  arrangement,  on  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  significancy  of  words  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations  and 
idiomatic  uses,  and  on  the  power  of  readily  recollecting  synonymous 
expressions. 

We  copy  these  sentences  without  wholly  understanding  them. 
Indeed  we  know  that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  to  understand  them. 
Mr.  Hunter  clearly  writes  in  the  grand  style,  and  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  grand  style  it  has  been  said  by  the  highest 
authority,  moriemini  in  peccatis  vestris.  As  far  as  we  can  make 
out  any  meaning,  it  would  seem  to  mean  that  boys  and  girls  are  to 
be  set  to  “paraphrase,”  in  order,  first,  to  see  whether  they  under¬ 
stand  what  they  read,  and,  secondly,  to  teach  them  to  write  good 
Euglish  themselves.  To  accomplish  these  two  ends  they  are  to 
be  taught  to  paraphrase  good  English  into  bad  —  to  change  every 
Teutonic  word  into  a  Latin  one.  Thus,  they  are  given  this  piece 
of  Cowper’s :  — 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 

The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 

This  perfectly  clear  and  good  English  they  are  to  “paraphrase” 
into  the  following  jargon :  — 

How  rapid,  is  the  transition  of  thought!  In  comparison  with  its  velocity , 
the  sweep  of  the  tempest,  and  the  swift  dashing  of  the  rays  of  light,  are  but 
sluggish  movements. 

So  again :  — 

Can  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 
becomes  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  hands  — 

Can  the  language  of  flattery  gratify  the  ear  which  death  has  sealed  in  cold 
insensibility  ? 

When  Milton  says  — 

0  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 

Fit  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 

Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both  ! 

Mr.  Hunter  turns  it  into  — 

O  this  unlooked-for  calamity,  more  distressful  than  the  doom  of  death  !  O 
Paradise,  must  I  as  a  banished  one  depart  from  thee !  Must  I  in  that  manner 
leave  the  spot  where  my  life  began,  thus  bid  adieu  to  these  blissful  walks 
and  shades,  worthy  to  be  frequented  by  celestial  beings  and  amidst  which  I 
had  cherished  the  soothing  expectation  of  spending  in  quietness,  though 
mournfully,  the  allowed  remainder  of  that  day  in  which,  by  Divine  decree, 
we  both  must  die. 

Our  notions  of  good  Englisb  doubtless  differ  from  Mr.  Hunter’s, 
so  it  may  be  vain  to  try  to  prove  to  him  tbat  bis  process  will  do 
the  exact  opposite  of  “assisting  in  making  the  pupil  skilful  and 
expert  in  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts.”  But  we  may  perhaps 
dispute  a  little  as  to  its  use  in  “  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which 
the  pupil  understands  the  passage.”  To  us  it  seems  that  to  trans¬ 
late  what  is  clear  into  what  is  obscure  —  to  translate  what  is  easy 
into  what  is  hard  —  can  serve  no  purpose  of  the  kind.  If  the  pupil 
is  encouraged  in  the  use  of  big  words  to  which  he  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  which  cannot  convey  their  meaning  with  the  same  dis¬ 
tinctness  as  the  words  of  his  own  daily  talk,  he  has  at  once  a 
means  afforded  him  of  cloaking  his  ignorance  under  a  cloud  of 
sounding  syllables.  The  real  way  of  finding  out  whether  a  boy 
understands  what  he  reads  is  not  to  bid  him  paraphrase  it  into  the 
high-polite  style,  but  to  bid  him  tell  the  story  in  the  plainest 
words  of  daily  life.  A  child  in  a  National  School  was  asked, 
“  What  did  David  do  when  they  told  him  that  the  child  was 
dead  ?  ”  “  Please,  Sir,  he  cleaned  himself  and  took  to  his 

victuals.”  All  honour  to  a  child  who  had  so  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  story  that  he  could  at  once  tell  it  in  just  the  words  which 
he  would  use  every  day  with  his  playmates.  In  Mr.  Hunter’s 
style  the  question  and  answer  might  stand  thus  :  — 

Q.  “  What  course  of  action  did  David  pursue  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  demise  of  his  infant  ?  ” 

A.  “  He  performed  his  ablutions  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
partake  of  refreshments.” 

Mr.  Hunter  would  most  likely  think  this  a  sign  of  great  skilful¬ 
ness  and  expertness  in  the  expression  of  thought ;  hut  would  it 
show  the  same  “habit  of  general  attention  to  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  what  he  reads,”  as  was  shown  by  the  little  fellow  who 
had  so  thoroughly  called  up  the  doings  of  David  before  his  mind’s 
eye  ?  We  know  not  to  what  extent  Mr.  Hunter’s  theories  and 
processes  are  adopted  by  teachers,  but  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
in  the  National  Schools  generally,  there  is  indeed  something  for 
Mr.  Lowe  and  the  School  Inspectors  to  look  to. 


PRIZE  DAY  AT  BEOMPTON. 

THERE  was,  we  are  told  by  the  authority  which  has  always 
said  its  best  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  little  to  see  and 
to  do  on  Friday  last  at  Brompton ;  and  yet  the  success  was 
complete. 

It  was  so  great  because  it  was  so  small. 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  had  there  been  less  to  do 
and  less  to  see,  the  success  would  have  been  still  greater.  The 
ceremonial  was  to  assign  “  the  Medals  and  Honourable  Mentions 
awarded  by  the  International  Juries” — the  language  is  odd,  but 
official.  Only,  as  the  medals  are  not  yet  struck,  the  parsley  crowns 
were  very  ideal.  The  programme  was  simplicity  itself.  A  throne, 
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or  rather  the  throne  which  has  already  done  duty  in  standing 
empty  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  was  erected,  on  a  perilous 
spot  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  upon  a  steep  bridge  over  a  water¬ 
fall,  which  happily  was  not  of  the  dimensions  of  Niagara.  Up 
this  difficult  ascent,  typical  of  the  arduous  path  to  fame,  the 
t!  International  Jurors  ’’  took  their  way,  bowed  to  the  Royal  High¬ 
ness  and  the  Earl  of  Granville,  who  represented,  for  this  occasion 
only,  Britannia  rewarding  Trade  and  Manufacture  as  in  Mr. 
Martin’s  medal.  The  jurors,  having  handed  in  their  report,  then 
bowed  themselves  down  again.  Thus  was  the  Stoic  or  standing 
philosophy  recognised,  though  the  scene  was  in  Academic 
Groves,  and,  as  was  only  reasonable,  the  rest  of  the  pageant  gave 
the  Peripatetics  a  turn.  Marching  round  the  building  in  what 
the  stage  directions  call  dumb  show,  either  a  Commissioner  or  a 
notable  delivered,  not  the  prizes,  but  a  list  of  them,  like  visit¬ 
ing  cards,  at  the  several  stations  of  the  several  nations  and 
languages,  arts  and  manufactures.  Everybody  can  under¬ 
stand  the  simplicity  of  this  sort  of  ceremonial,  and  it  could 
hardly  break  down,  for  the  plainest  reason  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do.  However,  a  vast  number  of  people  were  present,  and  the  day 
was  fine ;  and  where  there  is  such  an  evident  relish  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  for  processions  and  shows,  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  there  was 
not  something  to  reward  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  Brompton  to 
see  and  hear  the  nothing  that  was  to  be  seen  and  heard.  What 
took  place  was,  in  general  effect,  precisely  the  same  as  the  imposing 
ceremony  which  is  got  up  when  the  parson  and  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  give  reward-books  in  the  National  Schools,  with  the  slight 
abatement  that  the  good  boys  were  not  present  in  the  flesh.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  nobody  knew  who  had  got  what — who  had  won  or  who 
had  lost  in  the  great  competition  —  there  was  a  slight  tinge  of 
absurdity  in  giving  prizes  which  were  not  forthcoming  to  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  who  were  not  present.  When  Hodge  gets  his 
red  waistcoat  for  having  brought  up  ten  children  without  parish 
relief,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  so 
worthy  a  bucolic ;  but  it  was  denied  to  the  spectators  to  see  the 
Minton  or  the  Skidmore  or  the  Garrard  of  the  Exhibition.  As 
to  the  rewards,  they  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  Just  one- 
half  of  the  exhibitors  have  got  prizes  either  of  the  first  or  second 
class;  and  as  certainly  a  good  deal  more  than  one-half  of  the 
goods  exhibited  are  rubbish,  nobody  can  complain  of  the  illi- 
berality  of  the  jurors.  Of  course,  all  the  second-class  men  think 
that  the  Examiners  had  a  spite  against  them  for  not  giving  them 
the  highest  honours ;  and  everybody  who  is  plucked  says,  without 
circumlocution,  that  the  jurors  were  bribed.  As  there  are  about 
24,000  exhibitors,  and  as  nearly  7,000  medals  have  been 
awarded,  it  may  be  surmised  that  1 7,000  persons  have  uttered, 
or  will  utter,  groans  and  curses  at  the  awards  —  an  amount  of 
blasphemy  and  international  polyglottic  gnashing  of  teeth,  which 
may  well  perplex  the  pious  mind. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  give  prizes  at  all. 
Although  the  value  of  the  medal  is  infinitesimally  small,  it  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  differ  so  much  in  relative  value  that 
it  beeomes  an  affront  in  some  cases  and  a  mockery  in  others,  while 
in  too  many  it  will  only  stand  instead  of  an  advertisement.  Dis¬ 
tributed  with  this  lavish  profusion,  both  Medal  and  Honourable 
Mention  become  little  more  than  a  certificate  of  exhibitorship. 
The  reward  will  be  made  to  bear  a  commercial  value  in  the  hands 
of  a  tradesman,  and  this  will  be  perhaps  considered  a  proper  reward 
for  his  aid  to  the  great  show ;  but  cheap  decorations  of  this  sort,  like 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  drag  down  superior  merit, 
whilst  they  elevate  stunted  mediocrity.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  medals  are  awarded — so  far  as  there  is  a  principle — distinctly 
recognises  the  mere  commercial  value  of  the  reward.  Artists,  that 
is,  painters  and  sculptors,  are  excluded  from  prizes  —  Art  is  its  own 
exceeding  great  reward,  we  suppose.  It  is  only  the  tradesman  or 
manufacturer  who  cares  for  a  copper  medal,  and  he  can  only 
value  it  for  its  advertising  capabilities.  Not  that  we  can  under¬ 
stand  in  the  slightest  degree  the  application  of  this  principle,  which 
at  the  best  is  a  doubtful  one.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  rewarded, 
we  should  say  it  ought  to  be  head  work,  not  the  mere  possession 
of  capital,  and  the  power  of  paying  wages  and  keeping  a  shop. 
The  designer  of  a  first-rate  sideboard,  or  shawl,  or  ribbon,  deserves 
a  prize  for  a  very  intelligible  reason ;  but  we  cannot  understand 
why  the  manufacturer  who  simply  owns  the  machinery  which 
produces  the  shawl,  or  who  keeps  the  shop  where  the  lace  is  sold, 
is  to  be  medalled. 

Nor  are  the  Jurors  consistent  even  in  maintaining  their  own 
principle ;  and  their  inconsistency  comes  out  in  various  ways. 
There  are  many  objects,  such  as  decorative  furniture,  goldsmith’s 
work,  jewellery,  sculpture,  and  carpets,  in  which  the  designer  is 
everything,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  works  of  art.  Some  jurors 
seem  to  have  seen  this,  and  to  have  given  medals  to  the  artist ;  but  in 
other  cases  this  has  not  been  done.  And,  still  more  absurdly,  the  very 
same  kind  of  work  appears  in  different  classes,  and  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  different  juries  who  have  gone  upon  different  principles. 
In  one  case,  the  designer  of  an  iron  screen  gets  a  reward,  in  another 
the  smith  who  executed  it.  We  can  quite  understand  that  it 
might  be  right  to  premiate  the  designer  only,  or  the  workman 
only,  or  both  designer  and  workman ;  but  we  cannot  understand 
why  it  is  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Again,  why  should  the  artists  who  have  executed  monumental 
effigies  receive  medals,  and  the  sculptors  of  ideal  statues  be  ex¬ 
cluded  ?  It  will  be  said  that  the  former  is  furniture,  the  latter 
high  art.  But  where  can  this  line  between  decorative  manu¬ 
facture  and  art  be  drawn,  or  ought  it  to  be  drawn  at  all  P  Was 
not  one  object  of  this  very  Exhibition  to  show  that  art,  even  high 
art — even  the  highest  art — was  to  be  wedded  to  manufacture  ?  Is 


it  not  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  work  of  the  goldsmith, 
or  the  potter,  or  the  glass  painter,  is  not  susceptible  of  high 
art  P  It  comes  to  this.  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo  are 
artists,  and  are  therefore  above  being  medalled ;  but  as  to  Cellini 
and  Palissy  and  Della  Robbia,  they  are  mere  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  and  we  will  give  them  our  certificates  of  honour, 
because  they  are  artisans,  not  artists.  Our  opinion  is  that  this 
distinction  between  art  in  pictures  and  statues,  and  art  in  manu¬ 
facture,  is  treason  to  art. 

So  in  other  matters.  Yechte,  the  great  artist  in  silver,  has 
received  the  award  of  a  medal ;  but,  if  he  deserves  his  prize,  it  is 
for  a  very  different  purpose,  and  with  a  very  different  meaning,  that 
the  very  same  reward  has  been  assigned  to  the  enterprising  Bond 
Street  tradesman  who  has  invested  inliistalents  andpaidforhis  work. 
This  inconsistency  comes  out  most  emphatically  in  the  matter  of 
porcelain.  An  old  and  long-established  concern,  a  Staffordshire 
pottery,  is  for  sale.  Some  capitalist  —  say  a  London  alderman  — • 
whose  only  knowledge  of  pastes  and  glazing  and  lustres  is  the 
paste  of  a  pie,  and  the  glazing  of  a  ham,  and  the  lustres  which 
hang  over  a  Mansion  House  dinner-table,  purchases  it.  He  buys 
the  whole  concern — the  old  patterns,  the  traditional  methods  and 
secrets,  and  the  skill  and  artists  attached  to  the  works.  And  he 
exhibits  some  beautiful  porcelain  at  Brompton,  and  gets  a  prize ; 
but  nobody  knows  or  cares  anything  about  the  humble  artist  who 
has  done  the  work.  The  medal  goes  to  the  enterprising  capi¬ 
talist,  who,  had  it  suited  his  purpose,  was  just  as  likely  to  have 
invested  in  a  promising  bone-boiling  concern. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  medal  is  a  fluctuating  quantity.  Its  value  is 
not  constant.  In  one  case,  it  represents  too  much  glory  ;  in  another, 
too  little;  which  may  well  be  when  Mr.  Hancock  or  Signor  Castellani 
gets  the  same  premium  as  the  distinguished  inventor  of  a  self¬ 
acting  mouse-trap,  or  the  ambitious  tradesman  who  exhibits  a  neat 
collection  of  pen-wipers.  But  this  is  the  objection  to  an  integer 
which  is  made  to  represent  so  many  functions.  At  one  time  it  is 
mental  capacity ;  at  another  it  is  mere  capital ;  at  another  it  is 
liberality  in  setting  out  a  shop-front,  or  in  hiring  skilled  labour. 
Now  it  is  mental  qualities,  and  now  skilfulness  in  manipulation.  The 
oddest  of  all  the  awards  are  those  to  corporations  and  societies. 
The  Bible  Society,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  Arundel  Society,  get  medals  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  services  to  education.  Messrs.  Longman,  and  Mr.  Murray,  and 
Mr.  Macmillan  are  also  medallists  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Dean 
Milman  or  Lord  Stanhope,  or  the  author  of  Torn  Brown,  are 
inscribed  in  the  golden  book  of  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  David 
Stow,  who  invented  Infant  Schools,  and  Mr.  Cremer,  who  sells 
the  Croquet  apparatus  which  the  school-girls  play  with,  finds  equal 
favour  with  the  jury  who  undertook  “  Educational  Works  and 
Apparatus ;  ”  and  the  “  South  Kensington  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,”  and  a  praiseworthy  manufacturer,  “  Herr  Gross  of 
Wurtemburg,  for  the  cheapness  of  his  toys,”  are  bracketed 
together.  “  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  for  his  exertions  to  promote  Science 
and  Art  Education,”  receives  a  reward  much  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  Monthyon  prize  for  virtue  in  general,  in  the  same 
class  in  which  “  a  primary  school  in  Paris  ”  is  decorated  “  for 
good  specimens  of  writing.”  Certainly  we  do  not  grudge  Mr.  Cole 
liis  medal,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  “  honourable  mention  ”  should 
not,  in  this  shower  of  dignities,  with  equal  hand  have  been  assigned 
to  eveiy  national  school-boy  in  the  country  who  has  not  blotted 
his  copy-book  for  a  week. 

There  are  other  and  more  serious  faults  found  with  the 
awards,  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  go  into. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  juries  were  struck  was  that 
no  exhibitor  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  juror  should 
receive  a  reward  in  the  class  in  which  he  is  a  j  udge. 
Instances  are  alleged — with  what  truth  we  know  not — in  which 
this  principle  has  been  violated  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  trade,  it  is  easy  for  disappointed  exhibitors  to  hint 
that  jurors  in  different  classes  have  come  to  some  mutual  under¬ 
standing  or  cross  arrangement  in  assigning  medals  to  each  other. 
Imputations  of  this  sort  are  easy  to  make,  and  are  hard  to 
be  refuted,  and  equally  hard  to  prove.  The  most  substantial 
answer  to  such  accusations  is  that,  in  such  a  plethora  of  prizes, 
their  value  is  reduced  to  a  vanishing  point,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  anyone’s  while  to  job  in  a  matter  so  worthless  as  these 
Medals  and  Honourable  Mentions. 

All  that  these  imputations  show  is,  that  the  whole  principle  of 
rewards  and  juries  is  open  to  reasonable  exceptions.  The  only  fair 
thing  would  seem  to  be  to  have  excluded  all  tradesmen  and  pro¬ 
ducers  from  the  juries.  The  answer  is,  that  this  is  impossible. 
There  are  not  sufficient  amateurs  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  judges, 
and  experts  will  always  be  required.  Cuique  in  sua  arte 
credendum.  All  which  may  at  once  be  admitted,  and  it  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  assign  rewards  at  all,  with  all  this  complex 
machinery  of  judge  and  jury  and  appeal,  is  not  worth  its  results. 
The  medals  are  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  Iliad  of 
quarrelling  and  complaint  and  irritation  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  giving  rewards  at  all.  As  it  is,  the  whole  thing 
bears  the  look  of  a  compromise.  Severe  selection  was  impossible, 
and  every  j  uror  seems  to  have  agreed  to  that  plan  which  of  course 
cuts  the  knot  by  rewarding  everybody  who  had  even  a  single  friend 
to  make  the  slightest  appeal  for  mercy.  And  so,  where  justice 
is  impossible,  a  universal  amnesty  is  the  only  alternative.  If  one 
mediocrity  succeeds,  all  mediocrities  must  succeed.  The  result  is 
much  the  same  as  in  a  Turnham  Green  Seminary,  where  eveiy 
Jacky  and  Tommy  takes  home  his  prize  book  to  his  sympathising 
and  admiring  parents. 

What  might  possibly  have  done  good — and  what,  if  these  Inter- 
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national  Exhibitions  are  to  he  of  any  permanent  use  to  manufacture 
and  art,  must  he  ultimately  adopted  —  is  to  abandon  the  prize 
system  altogether,  and  to  entrust  to  judges,  not  juries,  the  work  of 
drawing  up  a  series  of  Reports  only.  If  such  judges  could  consti¬ 
tute  a  permanent  Commission  to  register  improvements,  to  point  out 
defects,  and  to  solicit  assistance  from  skill  and  capital  in  the  weak 
places  of  manufacture,  trade,  and  production,  their  labours  might 
have  some  value.  Such  a  Commissi  on  could  do  what  j  uries  cannot  do. 
They  could  say  what  is  had  as  well  as  what  is  good.  These  Great 
Exhibitions  ought  to  furnish  opportunities  for  condemnation  as 
well  as  approval.  There  ought  to  he  a  Chamber  of  Horrors  a3 
well  as  a  Gallery  of  Notabilities  ;  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  jury 
empannelled  to  go  round  the  Brampton  buildings  with  a  stick  of 
charcoal.  The  white  chalk  has  been  used  plentifully  enough. 
Something  perhaps  of  this  sort  the  Reports  of  the  juries  will  con¬ 
tain,  though,  as  the  Commissioners  have  entrusted  the  publication 
of  their  Reports  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them —  a  step,  by  the  way,  which  has  caused  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  to  the  juries  —  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  that  body 
has  decided  how  they  can  make  some  capital  out  of  the  publication. 


MEN  ABOUT  TOWN. 

E  have  a  question  to  submit  to  Mr.  Lowe  which  his  study 
of  political  economy  will  doubtless  enable  him  to  solve. 
Can  he,  who  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Session  dilated  so  exhaus¬ 
tively  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  our  knowledge- 
market,  indicate  the  laws  which  regulate  its  opposite  —  the 
market  of  inanity  ?  Is  it  a  mere  question  of  demand  and  supply  F 
If  so,  how  is  the  demand  for  fashionable  folly  created?  By 
female  action,  or  by  male?  And  which  of  the  sexes  is  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  present  undeniable  glut?  Our 
fair  friends  assert  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  men.  They 
maintain  that  woman  is  essentially  a  parasitical  animal.  Tailing 
their  stand  on  biblical  authority,  they  argue  that,  as  woman  was 
created  for  man,  she  has  no  choice  but  to  bring  her  tastes  as  much 
as  possible  into  conformity  with  those  of  her  lord  and  master ;  and 
if  these  are  silly  and  frivolous,  she  too  must  become  silly  and 
frivolous.  A  careful  induction  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
average  woman  in  the  upper  classes  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
respectable  amount  of  common  sense,  and  no  special  weakness, 
unless  it  be  for  religious  novels.  The  social  eccentricities,  there¬ 
fore,  into  which  she  is  beguiled,  do  not  originate  with  her,  but  are 
imposed  on  her  from  without.  When  she  flirts  or  schemes,  it  is 
because  she  finds  on  every  side  of  her  ready-made  fools,  who  re¬ 
quire  the  treatment  of  fools,  and  upon  whom  a  more  rational  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  utterly  thrown  away.  If  the  male  part  of  society 
were  animated  by  a  healthier  and  manlier  tone,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  her  to  stoop  to  follies  from  which  in  her  heart  she  recoils. 
And,  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  enormous  mass  of  noodle- 
dom,  independent  and  outside  of  herself,  she  points  to  the  young 
men  with  whom  it  is  her  hard  fate  to  associate  at  dinners  and  balls. 
Si  documentum  queens,  circumspice. 

In  justice  to  the  sex,  we  obey.  We  don  our  spectacles,  and 
look  around.  And  we  find  that  the  motley  and  heteroge¬ 
neous  throng  which  calls  itself  the  gilded  youth  of  England  is 
resolvable  into  two  main  elements  —  those  who  are  born  fashion¬ 
able,  and  those  who  achieve  fashion  —  those  who  court, 
and  those  who  are  courted  —  eldest  sons,  and  Circumlocution 
clerks.  Each  of  these  two  great  classes  has  several  subordinate 
varieties.  But  before  describing  them,  we  may  say  a  few  words 
on  the  relations  which  exist  between  them.  Natural  historians 
tell  us  that  there  is  an  animal  to  be  found  in  certain  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa  which  makes  it  its  business  to  hunt  in  company  with  a 
nobler  beast,  and  to  cater  for  the  appetite  of  the  latter.  This 
amiable  propensity  has  acquired  for  it  the  title  of  Lion’s  pro¬ 
vider.  This  curious  alliance  of  the  desert  is  reproduced  in  the 
salon.  There,  too,  may  be  seen  an  inferior  creature  which  hunts 
in  company  with  a  nobler  animal,  and  purveys  for  its  gratification. 
’.Its  knowledge  of  the  ground  enables  it  to  do  a  thousand  little 
useful  offices  for  its  august  companion.  It  will  procure  him  the 
tit-bits  he  most  affects — invitations  to  the  pastures  where  the 
most  delicate  gazelles  browse — and,  if  he  bo  clubable,  admission 
to  the  enclosure  where  select  young  lions  roar;  not,  however, 
without  picking  up  a  stray  mouthful  himself,  like  his  cunning 
four-footed  brother.  In  one  respect,  the  quadruped  may  be  very 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  biped  species — it  is  far  more  loyal 
to  the  lion  it  serves.  The  jackal  of  the  salon,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  content  with  merely  providing  for  the  pleasures  of  his  com¬ 
panion-lion,  but  by  secretly  intriguing  with  a  prospective  keeper, 
sometimes  succeeds  in  providing  him  with  a  matrimonial  cage. 
Thus  he  is  in  two  senses  a  lion’s  provider. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  a  few  specimens  of  the  jackal  tribe  in 
detail.  Conspicuous  amidst  that  portion  of  the  family  which  makes 
its  lair  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall  is  the  young  placeman  in 
the  office  for  Foolish  Affairs.  lie  maybe  recognised  by  his  curly  or 
crepe  hair,  his  baby  lisp,  his  semi-idiotic  grin — above  all,  by  two  un¬ 
failing  accoutrements,  an  eyeglass  and  an  umbrella.  Between  the 
latter  implement,  the  proportions  of  which  are  the  daintiest  pos¬ 
sible,  and  himself  there  is  a  mysterious  link  of  sympathy,  spring¬ 
ing,  it  may  be,  from  the  mutual  consciousness  of  a  common 
stock.  As  he  hurries  down  each  noontide  to  eat  that  official 
chop  for  the  consumption  of  which  an  ungrateful  country 
rewards  him  with  a  paltry  hundred  a  year,  the  darling 
may  be  seen  suspended  under  his  left  arm,  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  rest  of  his  person.  But  in  the  recesses  of  the  official 


labyrinth  it  is  whispered  that  it  becomes  the  object  of  certain 
strange  and  mystic  rites.  Piling  their  umbrellas  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber  in  which  they  copy  the  despatches  which  are  to  strike 
terror  into  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  the  employes  of  this 
department  are  said  to  dance  round  them  in  a  magic  circle,  prac¬ 
tising  their  steps  for  the  evening,  and  chanting  a  solemn  strain  in 
praise  of  the  Great  Primeval  Parasol.  Of  the  social  qualities  of 
the  Foolish  Office  clerk  we  can  best  give  an  idea  by  imagining  a 
little  scene.  We  number  among  our  acquaintance  a  nice  conver- 
sible  woman,  and  we  make  a  call  to  ask  what  she  thinks  of  the  last 
new  novel.  We  are  shown  upstairs,  only  to  find  our  friend  Chloe 
between  two  of  these  official  Strephons.  Having  manned  their  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  stared  incontinently  at  our  commonplace  features  for 
the  space  of  two  minutes,  they  subside  again  into  a  gurgle  of 
insipid  small-talk  distilled  in  a  languid  drawl.  They  were  some¬ 
where  last  night,  and  they  mean  to  look  in  somewhere  to-morrow 
night.  Of  course  Chloe  will  be  there.  He  on  the  right  led  the 
cotillon  at  Lady  Hauteville’s  last  night  —  a  horrid  bore,  but  dear 
little  Harriet  Volauvent  (we  cannot  describe  the  guttural  manner 
of  pronouncing  the  pretty  Christian  name)  would  insist  on  it,  and 
rewarded  him  d’avance  by  sitting  through  two  square  dances. 
Strephon  on  the  left  used  to  go  to  Iloubigaut’s  for  gloves,  but  has 
now  changed  to  Pivert.  He  has  promised  to  be  at  Mrs.  Simper 
of  Criggleswick’s  fancy  ball,  and  is  in  doubt  whether  to  go  as  a 
Zephyr  or  a  Butterfly.  Which  character  does  Chloe  think  will  suit 
his  figure  best  ?  Adam  Bede  ?  Neither  of  them  have  the  honour 
of  the  gentleman’s  acquaintance.  He  can’t  be  “in  the  best  set,”  or 
they  would  have  met  him  the  other  night  at  Lady  Farmerston’s. 
What  moves  our  wonder  is,  how  Chloe,  whom  we  know  to 
be  a  woman  of  sense,  can  endure,  with  a  smiling  face, 
the  infliction  of  all  this  vapid  tittle-tattle.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  very  simple.  She  is  going  to  give  a  ball  next  week, 
and  must  keep  fashionable  clerks  in  good  humour  if  she 
does  not  want  to  be  left  at  the  eleventh  hour  without  a  due  supply 
of  eligible  dancing  men.  Besides,  truth  to  say,  she  is  a  parent  — 
the  doating  mother  of  one  fond  daughter ;  and  she  is  well  aware 
that  each  of  her  visitors  holds  in  reserve  a  leash  or  two  of  heirs 
apparent,  and  can  powerfully  conduce  to  make  or  mar  her  matri¬ 
monial  speculations.  Thus  the  poor  woman  is  the  victim  of  a 
double  servitude.  She  is  a  slave  to  the  jackal,  in  the  hope*of  his 
providing  her  with  a  young  lion  —  she  is  a  slave  to  that  young 
tyrant,  in  the  hope  of  caging  him. 

Here  is  another  type  of  the  same  family  —  young  Mumbo- 
jumbo,  of  the  Treachery  Department.  Because  this  office  deals  in 
figures,  the  solemn  young  coxcomb  affects  the  airs  of  a  man  of 
business.  There  is  a  pretence  of  mathematical  precision  about  his 
dress  and  habits.  He  is  always  deep  in  the  confidence  of  his  chief, 
and  knows  what  “  my  Lords  ”  are  brooding  long  before  they  know 
it  themselves.  When  he  dances,  which  he  does  rarely,  it  is  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  got  the  items  of  the  next  budget  in  his 
coat  pockets.  His  function  is  rather  to  circulate  in  the  ball-room, 
dropping  patronizing  remarks  to  chaperones  about  their  sons  and 
daughters.  He  can  tell  Mrs.  Fitzmortimer  why  her  Adolphus 
failed  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  examination.  When  he  next  sits, 
let  the  dear  boy  distinguish  between  Jeddah  in  Arabia,  and  Jeddo 
in  Japan.  Does  she  want  to  know  the  prospects  of  the  pale  youth 
with  whom  Arabella  is  waltzing  ?  He  is  the  owner  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  tin  mine  in  Essex,  which  he,  Mumbo,  has  reason  to  know  is 
heavily  mortgaged.  No  wonder  that  Mrs.  F.  thinks  the  depo¬ 
sitory  of  so  many  state  and  family  secrets  a  young  man  worth 
cultivating.  To  Arabella  herself,  his  manner  is  blandly  paternal, 
not  to  say  patriarchal  —  a  happy  union  of  the  heavy  father  and 
the  high  official.  He  is  glad  she  enjoys  her  ball,  and  so  forth. 
For  himself,  he  has  long  since  exchanged  illusions  for  statistics. 
Du  reste,  he  shows,  like  the  whole  of  his  race,  an  eyeglass  and  an 
umbrella.  If  he  cannot  boast  the  same  well-developed  stare  as 
the  species  we  have  just  described,  he  is  very  frigid  to  people  who 
live  in  Bedford  Square.  A  trifle  less  insolent,  perhaps,  but  twice 
as  great  a  humbug. 

There  is  one  other  species  which  we  class  with  the  jackals, 
because  an  inferior  animal  by  drawing-room  measurements,  but. 
which  exhibits  none  of  the  lower  propensities  of  the  tribe.  In 
some  natures,  the  Civil  Service  seems  to  breed  a  purely  sesthetic 
turn  of  mind.  The  irony  of  fate  is  never  more  forcibly  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  youth  who,  pinned  to  an  official  stool,  is 
perpetually  escaping  to  the  Beautiful  in  art  and  religion.  What 
he  may  be  like  in  the  daytime,  we  cannot  say ;  but  by  candle¬ 
light,  he  is  a  creature  of  soul  and  sentiment,  preferring  in  archi¬ 
tecture  the  Gothic  to  the  Palladian,  and  in  music,  Gregorian 
tones  to  any  other,  sacred  or  secular.  Ritualism  is  his  only  real 
passion.  That  which  in  other  youths  becomes  foppery,  turns  in  liis 
case  to  church  decoration.  He  is  fond  of  young  ladies’  society, 
articularly  when  they  share  his  ecclesiastical  sympathies.  At  a 
all  he  dances  with  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  being  one 
of  the  faithful  laity,  and  weakly  attempts  to  imbue  his  partner’s 
mind  with  a  respect  for  sacerdotalism.  His  favourite  reading  is 
Miss  Sewell’s  or  Miss  Yonge’s  novels.  He  generally  takes  a  tour 
abroad  in  the  autumn — not  to  climb  Swiss  mountains,  but  to  see 
how  they  “do  things”  in  foreign  cathedrals.  He  talks  Ruskinese, 
and  attends  St.  Barnabas. 

We  come  now  to  the  young  men  of  the  leonine  family,  who 
prowl  about  Mayfair,  careless  of  the  toils  with  which  the  dowager 
besets  their  path.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
species — the  congenital  idiot,  the  silly,  but  well-meaning,  and  the 
man-milliner.  We  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  each.  And,  first, 
of  the  congenital  idiot.  We  apply  the  term,  not  in  its  strict 
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physiological  sense,  but  somewhat  more  loosely,  to  the  youth  who 
has  been  distinguished  from  his  earliest  years  by  a  consistent  career 
of  folly.  There  was  always  at  Eton  or  Harrow  some  youth 
who  did  and  said  the  most  incredibly  foolish  things,  and 
whose  name  or  rank  was  a  perpetual  satire  on  himself.  Some 
impish  manipulation  of  a  plug  laid  the  tutorial  residence  under 
water,  and,  being  at  once  brought  home  to  him,  extinguished  the 
last  spark  of  forbearance  in  the  tutorial  breast.  He  vanished 
from  view,  only  to  reappear  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  saying  and 
doing  the  same  incredibly  foolish  things.  A  senseless  outrage  on 
the  person  of  the  College  porter  abridges  by  two  years  his  academic 
career.  He  comes  to  London  to  dance  and  be  caressed,  or  goes 
abroad  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  and  returns  home  to 
tell  the  world  that  it  is  a  pity  there  is  not  better  society  in 
Jerusalem  —  to  demonstrate,  in  a  word  — 

How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  left  at  home. 

Last  stage  of  all,  should  electors  permit,  he  opens  his  mouth  to 
bray  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  Highway  Bill,  or  indulge  in 
some  asinine  fling  at  departed  greatness.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
congenital  idiot — a  great  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  quand 
meme. 

The  next  species  is  the  silly  but  well-meaning  young  lion.  He 
is  best  known  by  the  curious  philanthropic  projects  evolved  out  of 
his  internal  consciousness.  He  does  not  wait  to  have  his  generous 
sympathies  aroused  by  open  and  glaring  distress,  but,  boldly  ex¬ 
temporizing  a  theory  of  oppressed  housemaids  or  unappreciated 
linkmen,  proceeds  at  once  to  legislate  for  their  relief.  And  the 
measures  he  concerts  are  still  more  singular.  “  Evil,  be  thou  my 
good” — this  is  his  daring  motto.  To  liberate  the  housemaid  he 
proclaims  a  gala  evening  for  the  fashionable  world,  amidst  the 
questionable  shades  of  the  London  Mabille.  And  when  a  great 
man  falls,  and  the  world  pauses  to  reflect  how  it  may  best  do  him 
honour,  the  philanthropic  young  lion  is  ready  with  an  idea  which 
will  indirectly  minister  to  the  necessity  of  the  linkman.  Perpetuate 
the  memory,  he  cries,  of  your  illustrious  dead  —  not  by  any  barren 
monument  in  brass  or  marble,  but  a  colossal  specimen  of  the 
Colonne  Vespasianienne.  We  smile  at  his  impetuous  benevolence, 
but  his  intentions  are  good.  If  he  would  abstain  for  ten  years 
from  attending  a  Social  Science  meeting,  he  would  make  at  the 
end  of  that  period  a  tolerable  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  man-milliner.  Our  young  Prretorians  are 
not  indifferent  to  dress.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  row  of 
them  at  the  opera,  with  their  faultless  gloves  and  exquisitely  ap¬ 
pointed  flower,  cudgelling  their  brains  over  the  libretto  of  Norma. 
But  they  have  other  tastes  more  serious  than  dress.  There  is  a 
thing,  with  pasty  cheeks  and  effeminate  habits,  that  lolls  whole 
days  on  the  sofa  revolving  new  neck-ties  to  suit  its  complexion  — 
the  pure  and  simple  milliner,  without  the  excuse  of  sex.  When 
it  enters,  civet  impregnates  the  air.  When  it  travels,  it  is  with 
all  the  luxurious  knick-knacks  and  all  the  fantastic  megrims  of  a 
lady  in  an  interesting  condition.  It  has  not  one  of  the  vices  of  a 
man.  Sympathy  it  has  none,  except  with  its  tailor.  The  one  great 
problem  of  its  life  is  how  to  shape  its  pantaloons.  It  is  tolerated 
in  society  because  of  its  facility  in  retailing  scandalous  stories  to 
dowagers  and  fashionable  old  maids. 

Madam,  we  have  done  as  you  desired.  Circumspeximus.  And 
yet  after  all  the  evidence  you  adduce  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
male  sex,  we  hold  that  you  have  not  made  out  your  case.  If  the 
young  man  of  the  present  day  is  frivolous,  your  influence  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  thrown  in  on  the  side  of  frivolity.  If  the  germs 
of  inanity  in  his  bosom  are  plentiful,  your  example  has  developed 
them.  He  suffers  the  natural  reaction  of  your  extravagant  skirts 
and  mercenary  code.  Which  of  you  was  the  first  to  start  the  dance 
of  folly  remains  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  remember,  in  the  first 
foolish  act  your  representative  was  the  leader.  In  actual  amount 
of  folly  it  is  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  We  dis¬ 
miss  your  bill,  but  without  costs. 


DUNXING  LETTERS. 

HEBE  are  few  things  more  distasteful  to  a  well-regulated 
mind  than  the  importunity  of  impatient  tradesmen.  To  press 
for  payment  of  an  account  that  has  been  owing  a  long  time  is  no 
doubt  natural,  but  it  is  not  the  less  objectionable.  People  have  no 
business  to  be  natural  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  The 
lower  orders  —  meaning  all  persons  contaminated  by  trade  — 
should  feel  it  a  duty  to  resist  these  sordid  impulses  and  strive  to 
acquire  habits  of  quiet  resignation  and  humble  trustfulness.  The 
function  of  the  upright  tradesman  is  to  be  patient  and  confiding. 

“  Base  is  the  soul  that  pays  ”  is  a  doctrine  that  the  lower  orders 
should  accept  as  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  only  restricted  by 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  “My  little  bill  has 
been  standing  a  long  time,”  remonstrated  the  anxious  creditor. 
“Then  when  it  is  tired  of  standing  it  may  sit  down,”  replied  the 
justly  indignant  spendthrift,  and  no  one  can  dispute  the  apt¬ 
ness  and  felicity  of  the  rejoinder.  Dunning  letters,  then,  are 
exceedingly  vulgar  —  not  to  say  impertinent.  They  denote  a  low 
moral  habit,  and  expose  to  view  the  bad  side  of  human  nature. 
This  being  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  lower  or  com¬ 
mercial  classes,  it  is  really  very  hard  that  the  axiom  should 
be  set  at  defiance  by  the  upper  or  uncommercial  portion  of 
the  community.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  dunned  by  a  needy 
tradesman  who  expects  you  to  settle  his  little  account  before 
you  have  had  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  article  sold  to 
you  i3  what  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  very  much  worse  to  be  worried  1 


by  a  titled  mendicant  who  wants  you  to  assist  him  in  starting 
some  favourite  hobby,  or  by  a  genteel  canvasser  for  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  a  charity.  The  tradesman,  to  do  him  justice,  is  usually 
civil.  He  proffers  his  petition  for  payment  with  looks  of  modest 
diffidence  and  unaffected  contrition.  Besides,  he  is,  after  all, 
asking  for  what  is  his  own,  and  not  yours.  But  the  importunate 
beggar  with  noble  blood  in  his  veins  comes  down  upon  you  in  a 
very  different  style.  True,  he  does  not  stand  behind  a  hedge  like 
the  beggar  in  Gil  Bias,  with  a  loaded  gun  at  his  shoulder,  and  a  hat 
placed  casually  in  the  footpath  to  receive  your  alms.  But  he 
addresses  you  in  a  letter  very  plainly  signifying,  first,  that  you 
should  deem  yourself  honoured  by  the  attention,  and,  secondly, 
that  a  refusal  to  comply  with  his  request  will  expose  you  to  public 
contempt  and  reprobation. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  this  journal  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  clergy  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed  memorial  to  the 
Prince  Consort.  But  the  clergy  are  not  the  only  section  of  society 
which  has  been  beset  by  dunning  letters  headed  “  House  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,”  and  signed  by  noblemen  anxious  to  make  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  in  a  good  cause,  and  gifted  with  a  taste  for 
sturdy  mendicancy.  “  Our  brave  Volunteers  ”  have  been  honoured 
by  a  similar  appeal,  as  remarkable  for  good  taste  and  sound 
judgment  as  that  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Every  officer  in  command  of  Volunteers  has  been 
served  with  a  summons  “  to  give  his  men  an  opportunity  ”  of 
contributing  towards  the  memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort.  In 
other  words,  we  presume,  he  is  expected  to  address  his  men  on 
parade,  inform  them  of  His  Royal  Ilighness’s  lamented  decease, 
and  canvass  them  for  contributions  in  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence 
in  aid  of  the  intended  memorial.  There  have  been  of  late  many 
complaints  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  entailed  by  volunteering,  and 
it  has  even  been  rumoured  that  on  this  account  there  wras  some 
danger  of  the  Volunteer  cause  losing  ground  and  becoming  un¬ 
popular.  We  fear  this  new  method  of  extorting  contributions  by 
word  of  command  will  not  tend  to  avert  the  evils  apprehended. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  ordered  “to  stand  and  deliver”  at  a 
full-dress  parade,  within  sight  and  hearing  of  your  officers  and 
brethren  in  arms  on  either  side.  The  summons  bears  an  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  “  commence  file  firing  from  the  right  of  com¬ 
panies,”  or  any  other  emphatic  military  command,  and  the 
Volunteer  delivers  his  purse  with  the  mechanical  instinct  of  a 
well-trained  soldier.  The  result  may  be  satisfactory  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  but  can  scarcely  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  a 
memorial  expressive  of  the  spontaneous  sorrow  of  a  nation  for 
a  loss  that  is  irreparable.  Of  course,  commanding  officers  may 
delicately  abstain  from  pointed  appeals  to  their  men  at  full- 
dress  parades,  and  may  embody  the  summons  to  contribute  in  a 
regimental  or  company  order  posted  at  the  town  hall,  or  advertised 
in  the  local  papers.  But  the  difference  in  this  mode  of  proceeding 
is  only  one  of  degree.  The  subject  comes  under  discussion  at  the 
next  general  parade.  Officious  underlings,  anxious  to  curry 
favour  with  their  commanding  officer,  take  up  the  matter 
warmly,  bustle  to  and  fro  amongst  the  rank  and  file,  and  having 
booked  subscriptions  from  a  few,  apply  the  screw  freely  to  the 
remainder,  and  extort  from  false  shame,  or  a  wish  to  do  as  others 
do,  contributions  given  without  cordiality  and  remembered  without 
pleasure. 

The  first  summons  to  commanding  officers  of  Volunteers  not 
having  produced  the  desired  effect,  the  following  gentle  re¬ 
minder  has  just  been  circulated  in  the  shape  of  a  lithographed 
letter : — 

House  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

Adelphi,  London,  W.C., 
July  3,  i86z. 

Sir, 

W e  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  published  lists  of  subscriptions 
to  the  National  Memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  reminding  you  that  we  had  lately  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  and  we 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  inform  us  whether  you  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  take  any  steps  to  afford  the  men  under  your  command  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  joining  in  the  National  Memorial. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

St.  Albans, 

Chairman. 

We  commenced  this  article  by  some  remarks  on  the  vulgar 
importunity  of  tradesmen.  The  foregoing  letter  is  a  sample  of 
vulgar  importunity  of  another  stamp.  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  Ivin,  and  the  philanthropist  must  feel  satisfaction 
in  witnessing  such  indisputable  proof  that,  after  all,  no  such  very 
wide  gulf  divides  the  aristocracy  from  the  canaille.  It  is  really  an 
element  of  security  in  a  State  when  peers  and  tailors  possess 
so  many  sympathies  in  common,  and  are  swayed  by  principles  of 
similar  scope  and  tendency.  We  think,  however,  the  tailor’s 
mode  of  reminding  a  customer  of  the  little  balance  against  him 
would  be  slightly  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  “St.  Albans, 
Chairman.”  The  tailor  would  probably  express  himself  thus  — 

“  We  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  the  little  account,  &c. 
&c.”  But  “St.  Albans,  Chairman,”  first  informs  you  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  with  which  you  are  already  perfectly  familiar,  and  then 
adds  —  “We  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  you,  &c.  &c.” 
Now  it  is  not  very  good  taste  deliberately  to  make  an  opportunity, 
and  then,  with  an  air  of  great  presence  of  mind,  avail  oneself  of  it 
to  throw  in  a  dunning  petition,  or  insinuate  a  polite  reminder.  It 
is  as  if  the  tailor  commenced  his  letter  with  the  information  that 
superfine  cloth  was  so  many  shillings  an  ell,  or  knickerbockers 
were  “  looking  up,”  or  coat  sleeves  likely  to  be  tighter,  and  then 
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cheerfully  added  —  “We  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding 
you  that  we  had  lately  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on 
the  subject  of  your  small  account,  &c.  &c.”  We  “take  this 
opportunity”  of  suggesting  to  the  Society  of  Arts  the  propriety 
of  discontinuing  the  issue  of  these  dunning  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
Albert  Memorial.  Good  taste  and  right  feeling  alike  revolt 
from  associating  the  honoured  name  of  our  good  Prince  with 
lithographed  circulars,  couched  in  a  vulgarly  obtrusive  style, 
and  forwarded  wholesale  to  large  classes  of  the  community.  The 
rinciple  pursued  by  the  Society  of  Arts  is  precisely  that  adopted 
y  the  vendors  of  Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle,  or  Glenfield’s 
Patent  Starch,  or  Mechi’s  Magic  Razor  Strop.  It  is  pertinaciously 
acted  upon  by  paid  agents  for  charitable  societies,  clerical  church 
restorers  and  school  builders,  lady  patronesses  of  bazaars,  and  busy- 
bodies  of  a  philanthropic  turn  in  general.  It  is  adroitly  turned  to 
account  by  gentlemen  in  difficulties  and  begging-letter  impostors. 
Get  your  Clergy  List  or  your  Army  List — take  note  of  the  names 
and  addresses  that  lie  at  your  mercy  on  each  page — write  an 
appeal  and  back  it  up  with  a  few  influential  names  —  lithograph 
some  thousands  of  copies — invest  a  few  pounds  in  postage-stamps, 
since  it  is  bad  policy  to  ruffle  the  temper  by  an  unpaid  letter  — 
disseminate  your  appeal  through  the  medium  of  the  post-office  — 
sow  it  broadcast  over  the  country — and  you  may  safely  reckon 
upon  a  satisfactory  return.  True,  the  labour  is  considerable, 
and  the  process,  to  say  the  least,  rather  humiliating.  But  then 
the  Society  of  Arts  has  a  staff  of  employes  at  command ;  and  as 
for  humiliation,  we  all  knQw  that  associated  bodies  will  bear  on 
their  brawny  shoulders  any  amount  of  humiliation  with  an  aspect 
of  lively  satisfaction.  Boards  and  committees,  like  Mawworm  in 
the  Hypocrite,  feel  the  prouder  for  being  despised.  “Ah,  do 
despise  me,  I’m  the  prouder  for  it ;  I  likes  to  be  despised.”  But 
we  might  have  looked  for  better  things  at  the  hands  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  at  all  events,  if  it  insists  upon  exhibiting 
itself  in  an  undignified  light  before  the  public,  it  might  remember 
that  this  procedure  touches  not  merely  the  credit  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  but  affects  the  character  of  the  Memorial  to  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  real  worth  of  a  national  memorial  consists  in  its 
resulting  from  the  spontaneous  movement  of  a  whole  people ;  but 
the  Society  of  Arts  has  been  doing  its  best  to  shut  out  this  element 
of  spontaneity  from  the  character  of  the  Memorial.  We  suppose  it 
is  considered  to  be  tame  work  canvassing  the  rich  and  well-to-do. 
The  real  sport  begins  when  you  dun  those  who  have  little  or 
nothing  to  spare  for  contributions  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
give,  but  are  very  likely  afraid  to  refuse.  So  the  parson  is  to 
commence  a  house-to-house  visitation  in  search  of  penny  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  Volunteer  corps  must 
seize  the  opportunity  of  the  first  full-dress  parade  to  urge  their 
men  to  be  liberal,  by  delivering  orations  blending  the  impressive 
accents  of  martial  authority  with  the  pathos  of  a  funeral  sermon. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  confident — that  those  who  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  Prince  with  the  deepest  and  truest  respect  will  resent  most 
keenly  the  awkward  zeal  and  officious  flunkeyism  evinced  in  his 
behalf  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  issue  dunning  letters 
from  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelplii,  W.C. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  BUTLER. 

ENERAL  BEAUREGARD  is,  we  believe,  a  gentleman,  as 
we  know  him  to  be  a  soldier,  and  therefore  he  is  probably 
above  bribery  and  such  Yankee  notions ;  but  if  the  thing  were 
possible,  we  should  suspect  that  either  he  or  some  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  authorities  had  contrived  to  win  over  Major-General 
Butler  to  the  Southern  side.  The  best  rationale  of  the  “  General 
Commanding  at  New  Orleans  ”  is  that  he  is  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Confederates.  Unquestionably  his  rule  has  done  more  to  acce¬ 
lerate  the  European  acknowledgment  of  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  than  a  whole  year’s  successful  campaign.  Having 
,  outraged  the  law  of  nature  by  his  proclamation,  he  has  outraged, 
the  law  of  nations  by  his  correspondence  with  the  European 
Consuls.  It  is  an  instance  of  analogy  such  as  we  should  expect  in 
a  Butler.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  achieve  fame  and 
immortality  by  pen  and  sword,  as  it  is  not  every  major-general 
who  has  had  the  experience  of  a  shabby  New  York  attorney. 
History  will  speak  of  General  Butler  as  having  nearly  equalled 
Alva  and  surpassed  Haynau  in  brutality,  while  his  vulgarity  and 
insolence  are  all  his  own.  He  shines  equally  as  an  administrator 
of  civil  and  martial  law;  and,  having  earned  the  execrations 
of  all  that  is  manly  and  honourable  in  the  world  by  his  “  in¬ 
famous”  proclamation,  he  has  now  invented  a  new  title  to  a  dis¬ 
honourable  notoriety.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  make  his 
name  a  byword  and  a  hissing  to  all  that  is  decent  in  woman¬ 
hood  among  his  own  kindred,  but  he  must  insult  three  European 
States  in  the  person  of  their  representatives.  A  continent  could 
not  satisfy  his  ambition  to  disgrace  his  country  and  his  cause. 
From  the  man  who  threatened  to  hand  over  in  cold  blood  modest 
maids  and  matrons  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  brutal  and  licentious 
soldiery,  the  language  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  was  not  to  be 
expected  ;  but  General  Butler’s  experience  in  a  profession  which 
ought,  even  in  its  lowest  members,  to  be  honourable,  might 
have  taught  him  the  impolicy  of  stirring  such  awkward  legal 
questions  as  the  mutual  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  in 
“  purely  commercial  ”  transactions  only  for  the  sake  of  airing  his 
authority,  and  for  the  dear  delight  of  insulting  an  official,  however 
remotely  connected  with  this  country.  But  his  game  was  a  safe 


one,  and  he  is  at  least  consistent.  "Women  and  consuls  are  non- 
combatants,  and  can  be  affronted  with  impunity. 

Not  that  the  mere  insolence  of  General  Butler’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Coppell,  “claiming  to  be  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Acting  Consul,” 
exhausts  its  character.  It  is  a  document  important  for  other 
reasons  than  its  vulgarity.  The  facts  which  led  to  it  seem 
to  be  these.  In  New  Orleans,  as  in  most  other  cities  of  the  world, 
the  sharp  Greek  trader  has  gained  a  commercial  footing.  A  Mr. 
Covas,  apparently  a  broker,  was  commissioned  by  European  houses 
to  purchase  sugar  in  New  Orleans.  As  long  ago  as  last  January, 
before  New  Orleans  was  in  possession  of  General  Butler,  and 
whilst  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  place  was  going  on  much  as  usual, 
this  Mr.  Covas  bought  sugars  on  commission  to  the  value  of 
200,000  dollars.  In  order  to  pay  for  this  sugar,  Mr.  Covas  drew 
bills  upon  his  principals  in  Europe  for  the  value.  These  bills  were 
discounted  or  exchanged  in  the  current  circulation  of  the  country, 
which  might  be  gold,  paper,  bills,  or  cowries.  It  is  said  that  the 
European  bills  were  exchanged  for  Confederate  paper,  which  might 
reasonably  be,  as  there  was  little  other  currency  available  at  New 
Orleans.  The  sugars,  it  seems,  were  bonded  or  warehoused,  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  of  shipment.  In  the  meantime,  after  this 
“purely  mercantile”  transaction  was  completed,  Major-General 
Butler  gets  possession  of  New  Orleans ;  and  Mr.  Covas  is  delated 
through  “  sources  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  are  to  be  dis¬ 
closed” — that  is,  by  a  Yankee  spy — for  the  high  crime  and  mis¬ 
demeanor  of  exchanging  Confederate  paper  for  specie.  Here  is 
another  mercantile  transaction,  by  which  Mr.  Covas,  after  the 
Hellenic  fashion,  speculates  in  a  depreciated  paper — that  is,  in 
Confederate  bonds  or  bills — and  hopes  to  net  a  neat  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  by  it.  Possibly,  this  purchase  of  Confederate 
securities  may  be  illegal.  We  only  remember  that  during  our 
war  with  Russia,  Russian  securities  which  happened  to  be  held 
by  Greek  or  German  houses  in  London  were  not  confiscated 
by  the  British  Crown.  But  Major-General  Butler  does  not 
even  attempt  to  connect  the  sugar  transaction,  in  which  Mr. 
Covas  was  an  agent,  with  the  Confederate  notes  transaction, 
in  which  he  was  a  principal  —  or  which,  at  any  rate,  was  a  totally 
different  transaction.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved,  which  is  not  even 
asserted  by  General  Butler,  that  the  parties  were  the  same  in 
each  case,  and  that  Covas  was  acting  for,  and  in  connexion  with . 
the  London  house  of  Ralli,  both  in  the  matter  of  the  sugar  and 
in  discounting  or  exchanging  the  Confederate  paper,  the  one  trans¬ 
action  might  be  good  in  law,  even  if  the  other  were  illegal. 
Butler’s  logic  would  amount  to  this :  —  If  a  tradesman  issues  at  the 
same  moment  a  good  bill  and  a  forged  bill,  you  are  justified  in  dis¬ 
honouring,  confiscating,  or  impounding  both. 

But,  whatever  the  crime  of  Mr.  Covas  was  in  purchasing  Con¬ 
federate  securities,  it  was  not,  as  the  pettifogging  Major-General  has 
the  folly  to  assert,  quite  the  same  thing  as  a  breach  of  the  blockade, 
or  assisting  the  Confederates  with  munitions  of  war.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  reasonable  to  stigmatize  it  as  adultery,  or  sacrilege, 
or  bigamy.  Cashing  Confederate  notes  is  one  thing — receiving  Con¬ 
federate  notes  in  exchange  for  bills  drawn  against  goods  sold  is 
another.  The  property  in  the  sugar  is  not  forfeited,  because  it 
was  paid  for  in  a  currency  which  General  Butler  dislikes  or  has 
now  prohibited.  What  General  Butler  asserts,  or  rather  implies, 
is  a  general  proposition  of  tremendous  import  —  viz.  that  the 
property  of  neutrals  is  liable  to  be  confiscated  because  it  may  have 
been  paid  for  by  securities  which,  if  turned  into  specie,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  enable  an  enemy  to  supply  himself  five  thousand  miles  away 
with  munitions  of  war.  Certainly  this  is  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  blockade  which  it  may  be  important  to  get  discussed  in  the 
Admiralty  Courts.  If  this  view  of  the  law  is  correct  it  amounts 
to  this — that  the  privilege  of  neutrality  consists  in  being  liable 
to  be  plundered  by  either  belligerent  without  the  slightest 
redress. 

At  present,  it  is  true,  the  property  of  European  neutrals  is  not 
confiscated — it  is  only  impounded.  It  is,  as  General  Butler  observes, 
liable  to  be  confiscated.  It  is  only  sealed  up  and  detained.  For 
all  purposes  of  commerce,  the  sugar  might  as  well  be  in  the 
Georgium  Sidus ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  European  merchants 
lose  their  market  and  the  use  of  their  capital,  while  their  pro¬ 
perty  is  daily  decreasing  in  value.  All  that  Mr.  Acting  Consul 
Coppell,  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  English,  French,  and  Greek 
subjects,  asked  was,  that  the  goods  should  be  released ;  and — to  use 
his  own  language,  not  the  most  grammatical — “  waiving  all  past 
proceedings,”  he  confines  his  request  to  the  single  point  that  the 
sugar  should  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  owners,  or  their 
agents.  Mr.  Coppell  did  not  desire  to  discuss  the  law  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  act  by  which  the  sugar  was  laid  under  embargo 
when  General  Butler  entered  New  Orleans.  All  that  the  consuls 
asked  for  was  the  release  of  the  goods  of  those  neutrals  whose 
trading  interests  they  were  accredited  to  protect.  But  here 
was  a  chance  for  an  impudent  man.  Here  was  an  opening 
for  Bunkum.  In  answering  Consul  Coppell  with  imperti¬ 
nence,  General  Butler  could  do  a  bit  of  popularity  with  that 
New  York  mob  which  had  already  saluted  him  as  a  hero 
and  an  honour  to  his  country  for  his  Proclamation  to  the 
ladies  of  New  Orleans.  To  level  a  volley  of  insolence  at  all 
“  foreigners  ”  by  a  single  discharge  of  ungrammatical  dirt  was 
irresistible  to  a  mind  such  as  General  Butter’s.  So  he  informs 
every  Englishman,  Frenchman,  and  Greek  in  New  Orleans,  that 
they  are  there  only  upon  sufferance  and  toleration,  and  they  had 
better  conduct  themselves  as  the  wretched  Plelots  they  are.  “  So 
long  as  they  behave  well  ”  they  will  not  be  turned  out  of  the  sacred 
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land  of  Freedom ;  "but  at  present  they  had  been  so  long  consorting 
with  rebels,  that  they — only  French  and  British  subjects — did 
not  know  how  to  demean  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  Henceforth  all  foreigners 
must  know  their  place.  Especially  let  people  who  call  them¬ 
selves  consuls  know  when  they  are  writing  to  an  ex-attorney, 
and  a  do  facto  “Major-General  Commanding.”  To  be  sure  they 
have  some  sort  of  position,  and  in  a  remote  and  direct  way 
they  have  some  sort  of  connexion  with  such  places  as  France 
and  England.  “Let  it  be  granted,  causa  argumenti — for  I 
can  quote  Latin — that  you  are  consuls.  But  you  only  exist  by 
the  permission  of  my  great  and  powerful  Government.  Your 
language  is  ‘  rusty.’  You  have  been  keeping  bad  company ;  you. 
have  the  odour  of  rebellion  about  you.  Your  speech  is  much 
too  free.  You  are  talking  like  free  men  ;  you  actually  pretend  to 
rights  ;  you  appeal  to  law ;  you  plead  that  you  are  neutrals ;  you 
have  the  insolence,  unparalleled  insolence,  to  ask  for  your 
wretched  goods;  and  you  positively  pretend  that  you  have 
some  trumpery  case  about  your  sugars  and  dollars.  There 
is  no  law  and  no  authority  in  New  Orleans  but  mine.  I,  B.  F. 
Butler,  Major-General  Commanding,  I,  who  am  ready  to  con¬ 
sign  woman  to  dishonour  worse  than  death,  am  not  very  likely 
to  pay  attention  to  a  fellow  who  calls  himself  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Acting  Consul.”  Certainly,  this  sort  of  language  has 
its  fittingness.  It  is  well  suited  to  those  to  whom  it  was  really 
addressed.  It  was  not  Mr.  Coppell  to  whom  General  Butler  was 
writing,  but  to  that  unhappy  democracy  who  are  fed  with  daily 
lies  by  their  Government,  whose  life  is  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of 
deceit,  and  vanity,  and  empty  boasting,  and  who  are  perhaps 
reserved  to  point  afresh  the  world-old  moral,  that  pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall. 


PROSPECTUSES  OF  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES. 

OINT-STOCK  Companies  with  Limited  Liability  have 
become  so  numerous  that  the  drawing  up  of  prospectuses 
must  be  almost  a  special  branch  of  business.  If  all  the  promises 
held  out  in  these  manifestoes  could  be  relied  on,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  look  over  the  Times  at  breakfast  and  decide  how  we 
would  make  our  fortunes.  But  as,  unhappily,  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  is  not  now  proposed  to  direct  attention  to  the  commei'eial,  but 
to  the  literary,  aspect  of  Joint-stock  Companies.  Starting  with  a 
fixed  determination  not  to  take  shares  in  any  of  them,  it  is  a  safe 
as  well  as  a  pleasant  occupation  to  look  over  a  few  prospectuses. 
That  which  gratifies  us  more  than  anything  is  the  enlarged  phi¬ 
lanthropy  of  the  projectors.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  every 
capitalist  to  go  in  for  the  moral  and  material  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  while  pocketing  incidentally  a  handsome  dividend  for 
himself.  And  then  the  grandeur  of  the  language  which  these 
projector’s  learn  to  use  !  The  prospectus  of  the  Hafod-y-Wern 
Slate  Company  begins  thus:  —  “ The  quarry  of  this  Company  is 
now  rapidly  progressing  in  extensive  development.”  Compared 
with  this  imposing  sentence,  that  which  follows  it  sounds  pitiably 
meagre  “It  is  at  present  producing  slates.”  One  might  almost 
suppose  that,  when  the  quarry  should  have  progressed  far  enough 
in  development,  it  would  be  expected  to  produce  something 
else.  But  the  expectation  of  the  projectors  appears  to  be 
that  it  will  produce  more  slates,  or,  in  their  own  words, 
that  “a  considerable  increase  will  shortly  be  obtained.”  Of 
course,  the  object  of  the  projectors  is  to  make  the  capital 
of  the  Company  progress  in  extensive  development.  Another 
announcement  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice  is  that  of 
the  Algerian  Cotton,  Land,  and  Irrigation  Company.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  which  this  Company  offers  are  —  “  1  st,  a  freehold  estate 
of  63,000  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  lands  within  five  days’  tra¬ 
velling  from  London.”  Evidently  the  author  of  this  sentence  had 
in  view  the  territorial  instinct  which  is  so  strong  in  the  British 
breast.  How  pleasant  for  a  shareholder  to  be  able  to  talk  of  his 
landed  property  in  Algeria !  The  Company  offers,  “  2ndly,  the 
ownership  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Habra  and  Sig  for  99  years, 
capable  of  producing  a  considerable  revenue.”  It  would  be  di¬ 
gressing  into  commercial  questions  if  we  were  to  discuss  how  a 
considerable  revenue  could  be  extracted  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  Habra  and  Sig.  But  if  this  point  be  at  all  doubtful,  there  is 
something  highly  business-like  in  the  notion  of  an  ownership  in  these 
waters  for  a  term  of  99  years.  One  is  almost  led  to  hope  that  some 
of  the  beauties  of  the  English  system  of  conveyancing  have,  under 
the  benignant  rule  of  France,  been  transplanted  to  the  banks  of 
the  Habra  and  the  Sig.  The  Company  offers,  “lastly,  immediate 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.”  There  is  no  explanation 
from  what  source  this  interest  is  to  come,  and  it  is  not  our  business 
to  inquire.  Possibly,  there  may  be  forthcoming  a  class  of  share¬ 
holders  who  care  more  for  a  part-ownership  in  the  waters  of  the 
Sig  and  Habra  than  for  getting  a  dividend  in  the  first  year.  That 
shareholders  of  this  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  are  supposed  by 
projectors  to  be  a  possibility  is  plain  from  the  advertisement  of  the 
North  British  Railway  Company.  It  is  the  privilege  of  this 
Company  “to  open  up  the  only  direct  routes  into  the  his¬ 
toric  border-lands  of  the  two  kingdoms.”  "Wo  must  own, 
however,  to  the  belief  that  “the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot,  hallowed 
by  the  genius  of  Walter  Scott,”  are  likely  to  turn  out  a  far  more 
lucrative  investment  than  the  Sig  and  Ilabra ;  and,  besides,  the 
inducement  to  the  North  British  speculation  is  not  so  much  the 
taste  of  expected  shareholders  themselves  for  the  romantic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  as  that  of  travellers  on  the  lines  which  pass  through 
districts  where  “  the  story  and  the  scene  combine.”  To  offer 


“deep  draughts  of  the  pure  mountain  breezes”  to  the  town 
excursionist  is  perhaps  an  undertaking  which  pleases  the  imagi¬ 
nation  quite  as  much  as  that  of  cultivating  cotton  upon  a  rich 
and  fertile  freehold  in  Algeria.  But  the  great  point  about  both 
enterprises  is,  that  they  are  philanthropic.  To  seek  first  the  good 
of  the  country  or  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  secondly  to  get 
a  handsome  dividend  upon  capital,  is  the  rule  of  action  of  all 
Joint-stock  Companies,  either  with  limited  or  unlimited  liabi¬ 
lity.  But  of  course  the  modern  invention  of  Limited  Companies 
preserves  the  philanthropist  from  the  error  of  loving  his  neighbour 
better  than  himself.  He  can  take  in  hand  his  10 1.  or  20/.,  and 
look  about  him  for  an  opportunity  of  investing  that  amount  of 
money  and  no  more  for  improving  the  health,  adding  to  the  com¬ 
forts,  or  multiplying  the  enjoyments  of  his  fellow-men.  And, 
besides  doing  good  and  pocketing  a  high  dividend,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  he  is  “  impressed  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  time.”  As  the  Limited  Company  is  one  of  the 
grandest  results  of  a  progressive  age,  it  is  right  that  the  mind 
of  the  shareholder  therein  should  be  progressive  also. 

It  must  be  through  a  sense  of  “  the  requirements  of  the  time  ” 
that  the  projectors  of  these  Companies  use  such  inflated  language. 
The  prospectus  of  the  Langham  Hotel  Company  tells  us  that  the 
proposed  site  “is  altogether  unsurpassed  for  its  salubrity,  its 
aspect,  and  its  central  situation.”  We  feel  some  difficulty  in 
bringing  our  minds  to  comprehend  that  all  these  fine  words  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  such  an  every-day  object  as  a  house  in  Langham  Place. 
Hearing  of  a  site  “altogether  unsurpassed  for  its  salubrity,” 
one  naturally  supposes  that  it  is  at  least  two  hundred 
miles  from  London.  If  the  expression  had  occurred  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  Scarborough  Cliff  Hotel  Company,  it  might 
not  have  appeared  unsuitable.  But,  besides  “unsurpassed  sa¬ 
lubrity,”  the  proposed  hotel  in  Langham  Place  will  have  an 
“aspect”  to  match  —  “commanding,”  as  the  prospectus  tells  us, 
“  from  the  south  end  of  Portland  Place  an  uninterrupted  Hew  to 
the  Regent’s  Park.”  Certainly,  there  can  be  nothing  equal  to  this 
in  all  the  west  of  London,  and  we  know  of  only  one  site  that  can 
compare  with  it  in  the  east —  viz.  Prospect  Row,  Hackney :  • — 

So  called  because  a  view  it  shows 

Of  Shoreditch  Road  ;  and  when  there  blows 

No  dust,  the  folks  mav  one  and  all  get 

A  peep  almost  to  Norton  Folgate. 

When  the  Langham  Hotel  is  built,  the  visitor  to  London  may 
breakfast  in  its  coffee-room,  which  will  be  furnished  “  on  a  scale  of 
comfort  and  magnificence  hitherto  unattained,”  and  may  have 
under  his  eye  the  whole  of  the  noble  expanse  of  Portland  Place, 
with  the  trees  of  the  Regent’s  Park  in  the  extreme  distance.  And, 
further,  we  must  consider  the  “  central  situation  ”  of  this  site. 
“  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  embassies,  the  Hotel  will  be  con¬ 
structed  with  the  view  of  affording  appropriate  accommodation  to 
diplomatic  bodies.”  We  do  not  know  what  accommodation  is 
required  by  diplomatic  bodies  as  distinguished  from  the  bodies  of 
sight-seers  or  men  of  business,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that,  among 
“  three  hundred  bed-rooms  replete  with  every  comfort  and  modern 
improvement,”  the  diplomatic  bodies  will  find  something  that  will 
suit  them,  even  if  they  should  be  governed  by  rather  eccentric 
tastes. 

The  leading  idea  of  all  these  prospectuses  was  either  invented 
or  adopted  bv  whoever  it  was  that  first  opened  one  of  those  shops 
which  describe  themselves  as  “  established  to  supply  the  public 
with  the  celebrated  Alton  ale.”  It  is  the  public  that  is  to  be 
primarily  benefited,  and  the  shareholder  secondarily  and  inci¬ 
dentally.  One  might  fairly  enough  say  that,  according  to  the 
projectors,  salus  populi  suprema  lex  is  the  rule  of  the  constitution  of 
these  Companies.  As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  let  us  turn  to 
the  prospectus  of  the  Ventilation  and  Sanitary  Improvements  Com¬ 
pany.  If  we  took  alow  view  of  the  object  of  this  Association,  we 
should  suggest  that  it  was  to  enable  Mr.  William  Cooke,  C.E., 
to  make  a  profit  of  the  patent  which  he  has  obtained  “for  his 
admirable  and  ingenious  system  of  ventilation.”  But  if  our  faith 
is  strong  and  our  aspirations  are  sublime,  we  shall  believe  that  this 
Company  proposes  to  itself  “  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  every  class 
of  the  community  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  to  promote  and  develope  from  time  to  time  all  recog¬ 
nised  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses,  public  edi¬ 
fices,  and  buildings  of  all  kinds.”  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cooke’s 
patent  is  to  be  purchased,  and  that  the  consideration  for  it  is  to  be 
paid-up  shares,  and  also  that  the  patent  ventilators  are  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  “  at  prices  which  will  render  the  investment  one  of  a  most 
lucrative  character  to  the  shareholders  ” — or,  as  one  might  say  in 
discussing  the  prospects  of  a  private  partnership,  “at  a  profit;  ”  but 
still  it  is  society  that  Mr.  Cooke  and  the  shareholders  are 
intending  to  benefit,  and  not  themselves.  Provision  is  made  in 
the  Memorandum  of  Association  for  the  manufacture  of  “  various 
other  articles  connected  with  sanitary  improvements,”  from  the 
sale  of  which  “  a  largo  and  important  revenue  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  ;  ”  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  articles 
would  turn  out,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  inventions  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Cooke.  But  what  of  that  ?  Benevolent  people  will  subscribe  their 
money  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  they  make  Mr.  Cooke’s  fortune,  why  —  so  much  the  better  for 
Mr.  Cooke.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
pocket  of  benevolence  to  resist  such  a  paragraph  as  this : — 

The  miserably  confined  space  in  which  most  of  the  labouring  classes  in  our 
cities  are  obliged  to  live  makes  the  free  admission  of  air  into  their  rooms  a 
matter  of  vital  necessity,  while  every  one  acquainted  with  their  habits  must 
be  aware  of  their  invincible  repugnance  to  an  open  window. 
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In  order  to  meet  “  this  essential  sanitary  requirement,”  the  Com¬ 
pany  ■will  supply  a  ventilator  for  5 s.  6 d. — thus  promoting  health 
and  diffusing  comfort  among  crowded  thousands,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  dividend  will  he  large,  and  the  Company,  as 
a  commercial  speculation,  will  he  thoroughly  successful.  By 
another  application  of  the  same  beneficent  principle,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Native  Oil  Company  is  seeking  to  get  its  shares  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  because  no  complete  system  has  been  yet  adopted  to 
bring  “  this  bounteous  supply  of  nature  ”  into  the  market  upon 
terms  favourable  both  to  producer  and  consumer.  That  the 
terms  contemplated  will  also  be  favourable  to  the  shareholder 
is  shown  by  certain  simple  figures  which  “  leave  so  vast  a 
margin  of  profit  that  a  calculation  would  be  superfluous.” 
The  notion  of  a  “  vast  margin  ”  could  only  occur  to  a  writer  who 
had  sedulously  cultivated  the  Joint-stock  Companies’  style  of  lite¬ 
rature.  Of  that  style  perhaps  the  prospectus  of  the  Canadian  Oil 
Company  is  as  remarkable  a  specimen  as  could  be  selected.  As, 
however,  it  appears  daily  in  the  Times,  either  in  full  or  in  an 
abridged  form,  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  make  extracts,  which 
would  convey  only  a  veiy  imperfect  conception  of  its  absurdly 
bombastic  language. 

PUBLIC  STATUES  AND  MONUMENTS. 

E  do  not  know  what  object  possessed  Mr.  Hankey’s  mind 
when  he  recently  moved  for  a  return  “of  the  Public 
Statues  or  Public  Monuments  in  London  belonging  to  the  nation, 
exclusive  of  those  in  palaces  other  than  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  or  cathedrals,  and  now  under  the  charge 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  specifying  the  date  of  erec¬ 
tion,  and  names  of  the  artists,  if  known,  and  from  what  funds  pur¬ 
chased  or  erected.”  Whether  Mr.  Hankey,  like  a  great  many 
other  members  of  Parliament,  only  uses  the  Senate  as  a  sort  of 
living  Notes  and  Queries,  and  moves  for  a  return  of  anything  of 
which  he  is  ignorant,  just  as  milliners’  girls  and  attorneys’  clerks 
resort  to  the  “Answers  to  Correspondents ”  department  of  the 
Family  Friend,  it  is  not  for  us  to  conj  ecture.  It  may  be  to  settle 
a  bet  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  given  statue  —  or  it  may  bo  that  Mr. 
Hankey  proposes  to  undertake  another  Handbook  to  London  —  or  it 
may  be  that  he  is  going  to  strike  the  lyre  with  a  new  “  Groves  of 
Blarney,”  and  to  sing  the  glories  of  Achilles  and  Cceur  de  Lion. 
But,  whatever  his  obj  ect,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  terms  of 
the  return  for  which  he  moved,  Mr.  Cowper  has  not  done  all 
that  he  could  do  to  slake  the  honourable  banker’s  thirst  for 
artistic  knowledge.  Otherwise  we  are  led  to  some  curious 
results.  Exclusive  of  that  jury  of  statesmen,  the  twelve  Par¬ 
liamentary  celebrities  who  grace  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  and  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  obituary  memorials  in  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  public  statues  and  monuments  belonging  to  the  nation, 
and  now  under  Mr.  Cowper’s  charge,  are  eighteen.  There  certainly 
are  several  others  in  London  which  are  either  not  national  property, 
or,  being  national  property,  are  not  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Board  of  Works;  and  if  Mr.  Hankey’s  inquiring  mind  should 
prompt  him  to  a  further  investigation  into  the  number,  owner¬ 
ship,  authorship,  and  the  genesis,  artistic  and  financial,  of  those 
splendid  works  which  ornament  this  noble  London  of  ours,  we 
shall  get  an  artistic  monograph  which  will  place  him  on  a 
literary  pedestal  quite  as  becoming  as  that  upon  which  many  of 
those  objects  about  which  he  is  so  curious  are  reared. 

Among  the  eighteen  statues  and  monuments  which  are  under  the 
sedileship  of  Mr.  Cowper,  we  have  the  effigies  of  nine  Kings  —  nine, 
that  is,  reckoning  the  very  ideal  Coeur  de  Lion  as  a  portrait  statue, 
and  giving  Queen  Anne  and  George  III.  the  benefit  of  two  statues. 
These  are  —  (1)  Richard  I.,  (2)  Charles  I.,  (3)  James  II.,  (4,  5) 
Queen  Anne  (bis,  in  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  and  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury),  (6)  George  II.,  in  Golden  Square,  (7,  8)  George  III. 
(bis,  at  Somerset  House  and  Pall  Mall  East),  and  (9)  George  IV. 
Then,  of  royalties  not  regalities,  we  have  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Ot  great 
t  captains,  we  have  Lord  Nelson,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  twice  (on 
Tower  Green  and  at  Hyde  Park  Corner),  General  Napier,  and  General 
Havelock.  Of  statesmen,  Canning  is  the  solitary  representative  in 
brass  or  marble.  Dr.  Jenner  alone  represents  science,  and 
Achilles  represents  himself  and  the  women  of  England.  Eighteen 
in  all. 

The  first  reflection  that  suggests  itself  is  that  either  the  return 
is  defective,  or  a  good  many  statues  exist  which  seem  to  have 
no  owners.  The  royal  series,  for  example — it  will  be  a  consolatory 
reflection  to  loyal  minds — appears  to  be  quite  complete  from  the 
time  when  it  became  the  fashion  not  to  erect  memorial  statues 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Charles  I.  is  at  Charing  Cross. 
Charles  II.  i3  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  is  a  work  of  Gibbons, 
but  as  it  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Cowper’s  catalogue,  we 
presume  that  it  is  the  private  property  of  the  Chelsea  Pensioners. 
James  II.  is  at  Whitehall.  William  III.  is  in  St.  James’s 
Square,  and  as  ITis  Majesty  does  not  appear  in  the  Parliamentary 
list  he  may  possibly  belong  to  the  parish  officers.  Queen  Anne 
stands  in  the  front  of  St.  Paul’s — the  statue  is  by  Bird— “with 
her  back  to  the  church  and  her  face  to  the  ginshop.”  George  I.  is 
at  the  top  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury— if,  at  least,  it  is  George  I. 
Or  does  that  good  and  gracious  Sovereign  present  the  solitary  blank 
in  the  royal  series  ?  George  II.  is  in  Golden  Square.  George  III., 
which  few  people  know,  is  in  Somerset  blouse  as  well  as  opposite 
the  University  Club.  George  IV.  now  only  survives  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  but  a  nation’s  gratitude  once  accorded  him  a  statue  in 
a  place,  and  of  choice  materials,  which  were  thought  not  unsym- 
bolical  of  the  man.  A  grand  effigy  of  brick  and  mortar  coated  with 
plaster  once  stood  over  the  Fleet  Ditch  at  King’s  Cross,  and  it 


was  removed  only  because  the  worthlessness  of  the  materials  and 
the  unsavoury  site  were  thought  by  profane  and  disloyal  wits  to 
be  eminently  characteristic  of  that  monarch’s  life.  William  IV.  is 
to  be  found  by  the  curious  in  the  City ;  and,  finally,  our  own  Most 
Gracious  Sovereign  honours  the  Royal  Exchange  and  —  so  perse¬ 
vering  inquirers  assure  us  —  also  a  little  dirty  den  called  Victoria 
Square,  Pimlico. 

We  are  led  to  inquire  what  constitutes  ownership  in  a  statue  ? 
If  George  II.  in  Golden  Square  is  public  property,  why  not 
William  III.  in  St.  James’s  Square  ?  If  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  Park 
Square  is  a  national  monument,  on  whom  devolves  the  duty  of 
preserving  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Cavendish  Square?  or  why 
should  the  present  Queen’s  father  be  included  in  a  list  from  which 
the  Queen’s  uncle  on  the  top  of  the  column  in  Pall  Mall  is  excluded  ? 
And  is  the  nation  debarred  from  possessing  any  public  monuments 
or  statues  in  the  City  of  London  ?  In  whom  is  the  fee  simple  of 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
of  William  IV.  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
Cheapside,  vested  ?  Are  the  Common  Council  bound  to  repair  these 
works  of  high  art,  just  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
recently  recognised  the  responsibility  of  supplying  Queen  Anne 
with  a  new  arm  and  sceptre?  If  Wyatt’s  Duke  in  the  West  is 
entrusted  to  public  care,  why  should  Chantrey’s  Duke  in  the  East 
remain  without  a  legal  guardian  ?  Or,  why  should  William  IV. 
stand  forlorn  and  without  public  tutelage  in  the  city  while  the 
rest  of  the  noble  army  of  kings  belongs  to  a  grateful  country  ? 
Or,  again,  why  should  Canning  in  Palace  Yard  receive  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  is  denied  to  Peel  in  Cheapside,  to  Pitt  in  Hanover 
Square,  and  to  Fox  in  Bloomsbury  ?  We  can  quite  understand 
that  the  noble  houses  of  Bentinck  and  Russell  will  take  care  of  that 
fame  which  private  friendship  has  lavished  on  their  proud  me¬ 
morials  in  Cavendish  Square  and  Russell  Square  respectively ;  but 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Burton  Crescent  saddled  for  ever  with  the 
office  of  conservators  of  Major  Cartwright,  and  are  the  people  of 
Furnival's  Inn  encumbered  with  the  perpetual  guardianship  of 
Mr.  William  Peto,  who  decorates  a  distinguished  site  in  their 
dingy  courtyard  ?  Or  why  is  a  privilege  granted  to  Westmacott’s 
Achilles  which  seems  to  be  denied  to  Bell’s  Guards’  Memorial  in 
Waterloo  Place,  or  to  Scott’s  Crimean  Memorial  in  the  Broad 
Sanctuary  ?  And  above  all,  what  right  have  the  respective 
admirers  of  Napier,  Havelock,  and  Jenner,  to  fasten  upon  the 
Board  of  Works,  or  upon  what  grounds  does  the  First  Commissioner 
accept,  the  duty  of  a  perpetual  rent-charge  on  the  public  funds  for 
preserving  the  three  last  and  most  wretched  statues  which  have 
disgraced  the  public  taste  of  the  country  ?  The  rationale  of  public 
statues  and  monuments  is  among  the  most  inexplicable  of  political 
or  social  problems. 

As  a  London  Valhalla,  we  must  say  that  this  list  of  notables  in 
marble  and  bronze  is  sadly  deficient.  It  may  be  a  question  whether, 
in  such  a  climate  as  this,  open-air  statues  are  other  than  a  mistake ; 
but  to  commemorate  in  brass  Dr.  Jenner,  and  to  have  no  public 
statue  of  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  is  at  least  a  isolecism. 
And  while  our  statues,  with  the  noble  exception  of  Le  Sueur’s 
Charles  I.,  fail  as  works  of  art,  we  seem  to  have  missed  even  that 
lower  possibility  of  success  which  was  before  us.  In  point  of  site 
and  in  the  matter  of  pedestal,  every  one  of  our  statues  is  a  failure. 
Queen  Anne,  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s,  is  very  nearly  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  which  is  most  painfully  illustrated  by  Marochetti’s  Cceur 
de  Lion.  Faults,  and  great  faults,  this  very  sentimental  -work  of  art 
possesses,  but  it  was  only  in  the  extremity  of  ignorance  that  it 
was  placed  in  its  present  obscure  angle.  At  the  rear  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  or  on  that  admirable  site  in  the  Regent’s  Park 
which  has  been  wasted  on  a  paltry  drinking  fountain,  it  would 
not  have  dwarfed,  as  it  now  does,  the  surrounding  buildings. 
We  live  in  hope  that  when  public  spirit  has  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  taste  of  the  artistic  world,  which  has  long  been 
engaged  in  attempting  to  secure  Foley’s  noble  equestrian  statue 
of  Harding,  it  will  be  mated  with  a  suitable  pedestal,  and 
placed  in  a  commanding  site  in  the  parks,  or  in  some  such 
position  as  that  which  is  occupied  by  George  III.  in  the  Long 
Walk  at  Windsor.  A  good  site  redeems  a  bad  statue,  and  a 
bad  site  undeniably  kills  a  good  one.  The  Iron  Duke  at  Flyde 
Park  Corner  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  our  equestrian  statues; 
but  to  have  placed  it  there  to  the  exclusion  of  a  quadriga,  the 
fitting  complement  of  such  a  structure,  only  shows  that  we  are  at 
the  very  bathos  of  artistic  taste.  If,  as  we  are  willing  to  hope,  Mr. 
Hankey  has  some  practical  purpose  in  view  iu  asking  for  the  return 
upon  which  we  have  commented,  the  whole  subject  of  public  statues 
in  London  is  well  worth  serious  consideration  and  care.  Warnings 
of  what  not  to  do  abound,  but  with  all  our  public  improvements 
excellent  sites  are  rapidly  accumulating.  Innumerable  niches  sigh 
to  be  filled — open  spaces  unencumbered  with  the  lilacs  and  elder 
bushes  of  our  squares  abound — the  new  Embankment  presents  an 
unexpected  and  grand  opportunity  for  this  sort  of  decoration — and, 
above  all,  our  noble  bridges  seem  to  give  those  sky  lines  which 
statues  most  affect.  Improving  taste  rebels  at  the  presence  of 
walking,  standing,  and  sitting  and  lounging  statues  in  cathedral 
aisles,  and  whoever  erects  a  noble  statue  in  a  public  place  does 
much  to  educate  the  public  taste. 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION.— OLD  MASTERS  IN  TALL  MALL. 

HE  declining  efficiency  of  this  venerable  institution  is  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  in  the  general  character  of  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition.  Compared  with  the  display  of  1 85 1,  when  the  directors 
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succeeded  in  forming  what  they  then  justly  termed  “  a  collection 
of  pictures  of  the  highest  importance/’  this  is  indeed  a  sad 
falling-off.  Never  had  the  management  stronger  inducement  or 
better  opportunity  for  special  exertions  than  during  the  present 
season;  but  on  looking  along  the  walls,  we  feel  that  the 
pictorial  treasures  of  England  are  feebly  represented,  and  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  there  is  scarcely  an  Italian  picture  of 
any  importance  in  the  whole  collection.  During  the  present  year, 
it  would  at  least  have  been  considerate  towards  foreigners  to  have 
collected  for  their  gratification  some  of  the  most  precious  treasures 
which  the  country  is  known  to  possess,  but  this  opportunity  has 
been  neglected  or  lost.  Mr.  Holford,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Sir 
Culling  Eardley,  and  Baron  Rothschild  are  the  leading  con¬ 
tributors,  and  many  of  the  pictures  from  their  collections  are  of 
first-rate  excellence,  although  others  with  yet  greater  reputation 
are  wanting.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  Institution  has  played 
a  capital  card.  Whether  by  chance  or  with  intent,  they  have 
remedied  a  notorious  deficiency  in  the  International  collection  of 
paintings  by  British  artists.  Romney  here  appears  at  his  best  and 
in  fullest  force.  The  “  Countess  of  Warwick  and  her  Children  ” 
(192),  from  Warwick  Castle,  is  admirable  in  every  respect.  The 
creamy  white  satin  of  her  dress  gives  a  peculiar  softness  to  the 
picture ;  but  on  near  approach,  Romney’s  besetting  sin,  neglect  of 
finish  in  subordinate  parts,  is  provokingly  perceptible,  especially 
in  the  boy’s  hand  holding  a  hoop.  The  most  equally  finished 
picture  by  this  master  is  “ Lady  Russell  and  her  Son”  (154), 
contributed  by  Sir  Charles  Russell.  The  motive  of  this  group 
is  very  pretty  and  completely  original.  The  lady,  in  a  rich 
green  silk  dress,  has  placed  her  son,  afterwards  Sir  Iienry,  upon  a 
table  in  front  of  a  circular  mirror.  The  reflection  of  the  child  in  the 
glass  is  turned  to  account,  and  the  picture  is  remarkable  for  its  rich 
and  mellow  tone  of  colour.  There  is  a  Grecian  and  solid  style  of 
beauty,  united  with  great  clearness  of  complexion,  in  all  the  por¬ 
traits  painted  by  Romney.  Their  eyes  have  earnestness  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  expression ;  but  they  lack  the  vivacity  of  Gainsborough.  This 
artist’s  style  of  painting  is  large,  broad,  and  vigorous,  painted  with  a 
full  brush,  and  totally  free  from  the  minute  and  nervous  strokes 
which  characterize  Gainsborough  or  the  Venetian  glazings  adopted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His  flesh  tints  were  painted  in  at  once  and 
as  nearly  up  to  the  required  mark  as  possible.  It  is  sometimes 
interesting  to  observe  the  loose  and  clever  manner  in  which  he 
dashes  in,  and  occasionally  merely  hints  at,  accessories  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  His  fashionable  sitters  would  no  doubt  complain 
if  their  hands  were  left  as  slovenly  and  incomplete  as  those  in  his 
otherwise  refined  and  impressive  picture  of  Mrs.  Inc-hbald  (151). 
His  own  portrait  (193),  a  clever  sketch,  shows  a  quick,  shrewd 
and  flexible  countenance.  His  best  male  portrait  is  “  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  Russell,  Bart.”  ( 1 8 1 ),  and  the  “Head  of  a  Boy” 
(189);  whilst  a  sketch  —  portrait  of  “  Mrs.  Tickell  ”  ( 1 66),  together 
with  a  young  lady  with  a  somewhat  strained  expression  called 
“  Penitence  ”  (158),  may  be  cited  as  abundantly  characteristic 
of  the  painter’s  peculiarities  of  style.  It  is  almost  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  one  of  his  numerous  studies  of  Lady  Hamilton,  or 
some  of  those  effective  cartoons  which  show  his  force  of  con¬ 
ception  in  the  higher  regions  of  art,  were  not  forthcoming.  Neither 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  nor  Gainsborough  appear  to  very  great 
advantage  in  Pall  Mall  this  year.  The  “  l)r.  Beattie  ”  by  the 
former  (146),  is  powerful  in  colouring  and  well  preserved;  but 
the  allegorical  figures  overbalance  the  portraiture.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  “Ugolino  ”  and  “ Fortune-teller, ’ ’  which  graced  this 
Exhibition  in  1851,  are  not  again  upon  these  walls,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  in  London  at  the  present  time.  One  of  Gainsborough’s 
most  characteristic  portraits  is  Lord  Stanhope’s  “William  Pitt” 
when  a  young  man  (163),  and  this  appears  to  be  the  best  among 
several  repetitions.  “  Gertrude  Durnford,  Lady  Alston,”  a  full 
length  by  Gainsborough  (188),  is  in  a  deeper  and  browner  tone 
than  usual  with  this  painter.  The  rich  blue  of  the  satin  petti¬ 
coat  and  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  brown,  both  of  the  land¬ 
scape  and  shadows,  suggest  a  comparison  with  his  famous  “Blue 
Boy,”  which,  apart  from  the  charm  of  the  lady’s  countenance, 
remains  without  a  rival.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  appears  here 
to  great  disadvantage.  His  faults  are  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  large  picture  of  “  The  Countess  of  Mexborough  and 
her  Son”  (174),  to  which  unfortunately  the  place  of  honour 
has  been  assigned.  The  “Earl  of  Whitworth  ”  (175),  a  joint 
production  of  the  then  President  of  the  Academy  and  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  is  equally  unfavourable.  The  hands  in  this  picture  are 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  head,  and  seem  to  have  been  painted 
from  those  of  a  different  personage.  A  beautiful  little  picture  by 
old  Chrome,  “A  Woody  Landscape  ”  (135),  the  property  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Cooke,  is  a  truthful  and  laborious  study  of  nature,  and  con¬ 
trasts  strikingly  with  the  clever  and  dashing  sketch  by  Constable 
for  his  “  Salisbury  ”  (1  50),  contributed  by  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan.  As 
a  mere  piece  of  colour  for  tone  and  general  effect  to  work  up  to,  the 
latter  is  exceedingly  powerful.  There  are  numerous  prettinesses 
and  bits  of  originality  in  various  compositions  by  Stothard, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Huth  and  Mr.  Vaughan ;  but,  beyond  fertility 
of  invention,  grace,  and  rich  colouring,  they  have  not  much  to 
recommend  them.  Two  fine  pictures  by  Etty,  “  The  Idle  Lake  ” 
(1 86),  and  “  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ”  (198),  also  belonging  to 
Mr.  Vaughan,  exhibit  the  painter  in  his  best  style,  and  on  a  some¬ 
what  reduced  scale.  Hoppner’s  portrait  of  “  Canning”  (200)  is 
deficient  both  in  power  and  handling  of  the  subject;  but  Hogarth’s 
life-sized  study  of  “  Sarah  Malcolm  the  murderess  ”  ( 1 96),  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  T.  H.Anderdon,  is  a  striking  piece  of  physiognomy. 
Hogarth  painted  two  pictures  of  this  depraved  creature,  one  of 


which,  a  small  full-length,  was  sold  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale. 
The  one  before  us,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  engraved. 
Malcolm  was  executed  in  1733  for  the  murder  of  an  aged  lady 
and  her  two  female  attendants. 

A  large  grey-toned  picture,  called  the  “  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
and  Family”  (113),  is  a  sad  wreck  of  a  very  fine  Rubens. 
The  background  is  painted  with  great  spirit  and  effect,  and 
the  original  richness  and  force  of  colouring  may  be  seen  by  a 
small  portion  still  remaining  undisturbed  on  the  hand  of  the  little 
girl  holding  her  white  apron.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  figures 
were  introduced  afterwards  by  Van  Dyck  in  his  large  picture  at 
Windsor  Castle,  representing  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  and  Family. 
The  one  before  us  is  the  property  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley.  Van 
Dyck  may  here  be  seen  and  studied  to  advantage  in  his  various 
styles.  Of  his  earliest  and  best  period — that  of  his  residence 
at  Genoa,  after  studying  the  powerful  works  of  Titian  and  Vero¬ 
nese  at  Venice,  and  whilst  he  yet  retained  a  preference  for 
strong  and  decided  tones  in  his  shadows,  without  impairing 
the  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  the  broad  lights  —  two  have  been 
contributed  by  Lord  Warwick  and  Mr.  Holford.  The  “Lady 
and  Child”  (36),  supposed  members  of  the  Brignola  family,  is 
exceedingly  powerful.  It  displays  great  affinity  to  Lord  de  Grey’s 
noble  picture  of  three  boys  belonging  to  the  same  period.  “  The 
Marchesa  Balbi  ”  (3  5),  is  still  more  striking,  painted  in  a  truly 
golden  tone,  nobly  composed,  and  modelled  with  remarkable  care. 
The  flesh  is  exceedingly  brilliant.  “The  Abbe  Scaglia”  (2), 
which  Mr.  Holford  also  sent  to  the  Institution  in  1851,  and  “  The 
Wife  of  Snyders”  (33),  contributed  by  Lord  Warwick,  belong 
probably  to  the  period  of  his  return  to  Flanders  on  his  way  to 
England,  about  1626.  The  Scaglia,  a  fine  tall  standing  figure, 
with  perfect  feeling  of  repose,  is  much  more  delicately  painted, 
but  with  great  breadth  and  simplicity.  “  The  Wife  of  Snyders  ” 
(33),  is  far  inferior  to  the  fine  picture  of  the  painter  himself,  known 
also  by  Van  Dyck’s  own  etching,  and  which  Lord  Carlisle  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  Gallery  in  1851.  The  picture  now  before  us  appears 
at  one  time  to  have  suffered  more  from  the  restorer’s  hands  than 
its  companion,  and  these  injuries  may  have  occurred  since  their 
separation  at  the  sale  of  the  Orleans  Gallery.  Lord  Warwick’s 
“David  Ryckaert”  in  crimson  satin  vest  (52),  is  a  glorious  piece 
of  colour.  His  portly  figure  and  attitude  convey  the  impression 
of  a  decided  character,  whilst  the  execution  is  soft  and  mellow  to 
a  degree  quite  unusual  with  the  painter. 

Murillo  is  profusely  represented.  “The  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  ”  (1),  belonging  to  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  is  a  very  striking  and 
fine  picture,  but  its  defect  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  heavy  deep 
yellow  background,  suggesting  heat  and  want  of  space  for  the 
figures  to  float  in,  and  also  in  the  imsatisfactory  disposition  of  the 
attendant  boy-angels.  Although  not  possessing  the  silvery  tone 
and  beauty  of  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  Louvre,  it  deserves  to 
rank  among  the  best  of  Murillo’s  numerous  representations  of  this 
subject.  “The  Flight  into  Egypt”  (16),  also  belonging  to  Sir 
Culling  Eardley,  is  a  picture  of  great  technical  interest.  The 
lines  of  the  drapery  are  straight,  and  far  better  arranged  than  in 
the  previous  picture.  The  more  decided  modelling  of  the  features, 
together  with  a  strong  infusion  of  reflected  lights,  betrays  a  tendency 
towards  the  old  Herrera  school,  reminding  us  also  of  Zurbaran 
and  Spagnoletto.  The  heads,  both  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph, 
exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  nobleness  and  refinement,  quite  of  a 
different  type  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  Mu¬ 
rillo’s  works.  The  face  of  the  child,  so  soundly  asleep  in  the 
mother’s  arms,  and  the  natural  action  of  the  tiny  hands,  are  beyond 
all  praise.  The  artist  has  signed  the  picture  with  his  name  at  full 
length.  “Santa  Rosa”  (83)  is  a  picture  of  great  beauty  and 
deep  feeling.  The  saint  kneels  in  her  monastic  attire  before  the 
infant  Saviour,  who  is  seated  on  a  basket,  and  taking  some  red  roses 
from  her  left  hand.  He  looks  up  into  her  face  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  the  modest  downcast  expression  of  her  countenance  is  very 
charming.  The  hands  of  both  figures  are  drawn  with  admirable 
skill.  This  picture  bears  the  artist’s  signature,  and  was  purchased 
at  Cadiz  about  the  year  1831.  There  is  a  fine  repetition  of  it  at 
Kingston  Hall  in  Dorsetshire.  The  infant  Christ  as  “  The  Good 
Shepherd”  (37),  belongingto  Baron  L.  de  Rothschild,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  Murillo’s  pictures  in  this  country.  It  was  the  com¬ 
panion  picture  to  the  “  St.  John  and  the  Lamb,”  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  two  had  always  been  together  in  the  Palais  du  Lassay, 
the  Presle  and  Robit  collections,  and  were,  unfortunately,  first  sepa¬ 
rated  at  Sir  Simon  Clarke’s  sale.  Mr.  G.  Perkins’s  two  pictures  of 
“St.  Francis  de  Paula”  and  “St.  Francis  of  Assisi”  (12  and  17), 
are  large  and  first-rate  specimens  of  Murillo’s  mode  of  treating 
these  subjects.  Placed  as  they  are  on  each  side  of  “The  Flight 
into  Egypt,”  and  combined  with  Mr.  Mills’s  Velasquez  of 
“Peasants  Regaling”  (22),  they  form  a  group  of  Spanish  art 
rarely  to  be  surpassed.  The  three  fine  Rembrandts  in  the  Gallery 
are  contributions  from  Mr.  Holford  (Nos.  13,  15,  and  41).  “  Marten 
Looten,”  the  name  inscribed  on  the  paper  in  his  hand,  is  a 
delicate  and  refined  picture,  with  striking  individuality  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  the  second  male  portrait  has  greater  power,  and  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  colour.  It  bears  date  1 644,  and  the  purple  cap 
and  gold  chain  are  painted  with  great  freedom  and  effect;  the 
countenance  is  quick  and  penetrating.  The  female  head  does  not 
exhibit  the  usual  force  of  Rembrandt;  but  in  this  instance  the 
subject  would  seem  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  him.  A  superb 
landscape  by  Hobbema  (3),  another  contribution  of  Mr.  Ilolford’s, 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  companion  to  Lord 
Hatherton’s  celebrated  picture  at  Teddesley.  Both  for  merit 
and  condition  it  fully  deserves  to  rank  next  to  it,  but  the  subject 
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is  one  that  fails  to  leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind,  and,  in 
point  of  locality ,  produces  an  effect  little  short  of  bewilderment. 

Two  Cuyps  of  very  large  scale,  and  treated  with  a  scene-painter’s 
boldness,  are  almost  novelties  to  the  picture-loving  world.  No.  34, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Martin,  exhibits  sloping  rocks  and  a  large  piece  of 
water  on  the  left  of  the  spectator,  with  two  gentlemen  watering 
their  horses  in  the  centre  of  the  picture ;  a  boy  in  red  standing  at  a 
little  distance  from  them.  The  open  expanse  of  sky  is  filled  with 
patchy  masses  of  grey  clouds.  The  other  picture,  No.  38,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Dugdale,  is  more  profusely  enriched  with  foliage. 
It  is  very  effectively  painted,  and  the  trees  are  handled  with  remark¬ 
able  boldness  and  facility.  The  touches  are  large  and  even  slight, 
but  always  effective.  Both  pictures  are  signed,  but  bear  no  date 
upon  them.  The  magnificent  Cuyp,  a  long  “  View  of  Dort  and  the 
River  Meuse  ”  (4),  belonging  to  Mr.  Holford,  and  which  existed  as 
two  separate  pictures  when  in  the  possession  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Stuart — the  one  being  called  “Morning,”  and  the  other 
“Evening”  — is  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  north  room.  On 
a  careful  inspection,  the  seam  or  join  may  yet  be  traced  down  the 
centre  of  the  picture.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  his 
performances.  A  mellow  and  calm  moonlight  scene  by  the  same 
master  (122),  contributed  by  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  and  known 
by  the  engraving  of  Reynolds,  should  not  be  passed  over. 
The  quiet  repose  of  the  quay,  windmill,  and  shipping  bathed  in 
moonlight  may  well  be  cited  after  the  sparkle  and  clearness  of 
Mr.  Holford’s  picture.  A  very  fineBergliem  (106),  of  “Arcadian 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses,”  belongs  also  to  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Winstanley.  The 
figures  are  on  a  large  scale  and  painted  with  great  care.  The 
picture  is  dated  1649.  Mr.  Walter’s  “Snow  Scene”  (63),  by 
the  same  master,  is  a  remarkable  contrast  both  in  point  of  subject 
and  minuteness  of  execution.  It  bears  date  1652.  The  “Mar¬ 
riage  at  Cana”  (69),  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Walter,  is  a  curious 
and  not  very  felicitous  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Jan  Steen 
treats  sacred  subjects.  The  painter  has  evidently  bestowed  his 
utmost  care  and  finish  on  this  little  picture ;  but  the  chief  per¬ 
sonage  is  insipid,  and  the  subordinate  figures  afford  indications  of 
restraint,  with  an  inherent  yearning  after  vulgarity.  The  grouping, 
however,  is  very  masterly,  and  the  whole  scene  full  of  animation.  A 
small  but  very  excellent  picture  by  Wouverman  (42),  representing 
various  horses,  each  bearing  a  man  and  woman,  ready  to  run  at  a 
herring  suspended  across  the  road,  with  numerous  persons  taking 
interest  in  the  sport,  is  full  of  fun  and  animation.  It  belongs  to 
Mr.  Holford,  and  was  exhibited  at  this  Gallery  in  1851  under  the 
name  of  “La  Course  au  Hareng.”  When  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  it  bore  the  same  appellation.  An  imposing 
Claude  with  a  large  group  of  trees,  a  lofty  domed  temple,  and  a 
wide-spanned  bridge  (1 1 7),  is  contributed  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley ; 
but  a  smaller  landscape  (29),  similar  and  simpler  in  material,  is 
far  more  agreeable  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  entitled  “An  Italian 
Seaport,”  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis. 

Of  Italian  pictures  very  little  need  be  said.  Domenichino’s 
“  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  ”  (39),  is  remarkable  for  the  silveri¬ 
ness  of  its  tones,  the  purity  of  its  drawing,  and  the  perfect  ease  of 
the  attitude.  Portraits  also  by  this  great  master  are  very  rare. 
The  present  owner  of  the  work  before  us  is  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
who  also  contributes  two  large  landscapes,  from  the  same  school, 
by  Agostino  and  Anibale  Carracci — “The  Baptism  of  Christ” 
(93),  and  the  “Flight  into  Egypt”  (97).  They  are  both  re¬ 
markable  for  the  subordinate  position  of  the  figures  and  for  the 
want  of  grace  with  which  they  are  composed.  “The  Magdalen ” 
(7),  also  by  Domenichino  and  belonging  to  Baron  Rothschild, 
is  red  and  fiery  in  tone,  with  the  mild,  insipid  features  so  fre¬ 
quently  adopted  by  Guido  for  his  Cleopatras.  The  dark  eyes  alone 
indicate  passion  and  are  characteristic  of  the  painter.  A  ten¬ 
der  and  very  beautiful  early  Venetian  picture,  “  The  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds”  (121),  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  and  contri¬ 
buted  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  deserves  particular  attention.  The 
quaint,  pretty  little  girl  making  lace  (90),  is  a  picture  which, 
notwithstanding  its  unfavourable  position,  cannot  fail  to  secure 
observation.  A  curious  old  picture,  a  mixture  of  Flemish  and 
Italian  influences,  will  be  found  in  No.  101,  where  the  Saviour  is 
being-  nailed  to  the  cross  laid  on  the  ground.  It  belongs  to  Mr. 
Layard,  who  has  judiciously  refrained  from  assigning  any  artist’s 
name  to  it  at  present.  The  merits  of  Cornelius  Janssen,  long 
resident  in  England  as  a  portrait  painter,  will  he  seen  in  the 
portrait  of  an  old  lady  (44),  dressed  in  black  with  a  wheel-ruff 
and  grey  cap,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Butt.  Her  folded  hands  and 
soft  genial  countenance  are  depicted  with  the  delicacy  of  Cuyp, 
and  the  rich  tone  of  the  colouring  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to — although  wanting  the  force  and  boldness  of — Rembrandt,  his 
countryman  and  contemporary.  A  fine  picture  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  representing  the  interior  of  a  church  (2  5), 
is  the  combined  work  ot  De  Lorrne  and  Palamedes.  In  that 
particular  style  of  art,  artificial  though  it  be,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best.  A  mild  and  very  subdued  portrait  of  the  stand¬ 
ard-bearer  to  Sir  Charles  I.  “Sir  Edmund  Verney”  (31),  deserves 
attention  as  having  always  been  in  the  family  and  known  from 
the  time  it  was  painted  as  a  Van  Dyck.  The  young  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  (24),  also  merits  attention  from  the  same  consider¬ 
ation.  Haste  and  carelessness  are  painfully  conspicuous  in  Luca 
Giordano’s  great  picture  of  “  Christ  in  the  Temple  ”  (40),  from 
Sir  Culling  Eardley’s  collection.  It  illustrates  not  only  the  name 
given  to  him,  “  Luca  fa  presto,”  but  the  old  proverb  familiar  to 
us  all,  “  The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed.” 


HENRY  VIII.  AT  THE  PRINCESS’S. 

HE  reproduction  of  Shakspeare’s  Henry  VIII.  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  since 
Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  retirement  from  management  in  1859,  to 
associate  with  his  attractions  as  an  actor  those  which  belonged  to 
him  during  the  last  decennium  as  a  great  master  in  the  art  of 
stage-direction.  At  Drury  Lane,  little  or  nothing  is  done  in  the 
way  of  adornment  save  for  the  Christmas  pantomime,  and  therefore, 
on  the  two  occasions  when  Mr.  Kean  was  engaged  at  that  large 
house,  the  tragedian  and  his  accomplished  wife  were  almost  as 
independent  of  a  picturesque  background  as  a  sculptured  group.  To 
certain  severe  connoisseurs  of  the  drama,  the  economical  method  of 
representing  Shakspeare  was  perhaps  highly  acceptable.  Having- 
demonstrated  that  Mr.  Kean  was  the  greatest  foe  to  our  immortal 
bard,  because,  at  an  enormous  expense,  he  produced  his  plays  with 
splendid  scenery  accurately  illustrating  the  periods  at  which  the 
action  is  supposed  to  take  place,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  prove 
that  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  who  awards  to  Shakspeare  any  old  scenes 
that  come  readily  to  hand,  is  the  great  upholder  of  our  national 
dramatic  literature. 

For  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Kean,  it  was  not  a  bad  thing  that  he 
was  for  a  certain  period  obliged  to  show  himself  without  the 
accompaniment  of  scenic  accessories.  During  the  nine  years  of 
his  government  he  did  so  very  much  in  the  decorative  way  that  the 
public,  liberally  assisted  by  depreciating  critics,  went  so  far  in  the 
identification  of  the  actor  with  the  manager  as  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  dissociating  the  latter  from  the  former — forgetful  altogether  that, 
for  nearly  fourteen  years  before  Mr.  Kean  wras  known  to  possess 
any  managerial  talent  whatever,  his  fame  as  a  tragic  actor  was 
firmly  established.  The  industriously  circulated  opinion  that  he 
only  drew  crowds  by  means  of  his  “  upholstery  ”  (a  cacophemism 
is  as  useful  on  some  occasions  as  an  euphemism  on  others),  received 
indeed  a  check  on  the  production  of  Louis  XI.  ;  but  still,  as  we 
have  said,  it  was  well  that,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  Mr.  Kean  the 
actor  should  appear  distinct  from  Mr.  Kean  the  manager,  and  thus 
prevent  the  possibility  of  further  confusion. 

This  point  settled,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  an  attempt  is  made 
to  render  the  public  of  1862  acquainted  in  some  way  with  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  famous  Kean  “revivals.”  Those  who 
remember  how  Henry  VIII.  was  done  in  1855,  will,  perhaps, 
have  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  the  old  Jews,  who,  while  they 
admired  the  new  temple,  entertained  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
edifice  raised  by  Solomon.  Nevertheless,  the  accessories  are  in 
very  good  order.  Two  of  the  great  scenic  displays  are  repeated 
without  essential  alteration,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Kean’s  great 
principle  of  combining  gorgeous  spectacle  with  historical  truth  is 
made  sufficiently  apparent.  Moreover,  the  play-going  public  of 
1862  must  be  so  different  from  that  of  even  1859  that  few  of  its 
constituents  will  have  seen  Henry  VIII.  at  all.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  vast  Exhibition  mob,  to  whom  every  sight,  from 
Oremorne  and  Madame  Tussaud’s  to  the  Italian  Opera  House,  is 
an  absolute  novelty.  In  the  second  place,  a  very  few  years  will 
make  a  great  change  even  in  the  London  playgoers.  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  generation  to  generation,  which  Glaucus  likened  to  the 
vicissitudes  that  occur  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  is  but  slow 
compared  with  that  of  one  mass  of  playgoers  to  another  in  a  town 
not  pre-eminently  theatrical.  Three  years  will  suffice  to  sweep 
away  many  patrons  of  the  drama  who  now  appear  most  enthusi¬ 
astic.  One  takes  to  himself  a  “serious  ”  wife  and  turns  Evangelical. 
Another  moves  to  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  theatre. 
A  third  awakens  to  the  discovery  that  a  play  sadly  interferes  with 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  dinner.  A  fourth  has  become  blase,  and 
sets  down  the  stage  in  general  under  the  category  of  “bores,” 
so  dreadfully  expansive  at  the  present  day,  even  among  our 
youngest  men.  For  all  practical  purposes,  Henry  VIII.  is  a 
complete  novelty,  and  let  us  add  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  prove  as  attractive  as  ever.  Time,  which  may 
dim  the  lustre  of  material  hues,  has  not  interfered  with  the  capacity 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  to  represent  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
Queen  Katharine,  and  it  is  they  who  first  made  the  play  popular 
with  the  great  English  public. 

Persons  who  have  seen  over  and  over  again  the  picture  of  the 
trial  scene,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Kemble  family  is  repre¬ 
sented,  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  Henry  VIII.  was  once  a  play 
very  commonly  acted.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  What 
is  now  called  a  “run” — that  is  to  say,  an  uninterrupted  per¬ 
formance  of  a  single  piece  for  a  considerable  number  of  nights  — • 
was  scarcely  known  fifty  years  ago.  Playbills  varied  from  day  to 
day,  instead  of  being  printed,  as  they  commonly  are  now,  for  an 
entire  week,  and  Henry  VIII.  was  only  represented  on  occasion, 
never  becoming  a  decidedly  familiar  play  like  Hamlet  or  Othello. 
On  the  strength  of  Harlowe’s  picture  wo  are  now  apt  to  associate 
Mrs.  Siddons  with  Queen  Katharine,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
that  eminent  actress  played  the  part  so  often  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  life  as  Mrs.  Kean  did  in  the  single  year  1855.  The  promi¬ 
nence  to  which  the  play  rose  in  that  year  is  one  of  the  great  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  as  managed  by  Mr.  Kean. 

If  anyone  endowed  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  theatrical  expe¬ 
rience  will  dispassionately  turn  over  the  play,  he  will  perceive 
that,  unless  there  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  manner  of 
its  production,  it  scarcely  contains  an  element  of  popularity.  The 
action  is  anything  but  continuous  in  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary  public, 
the  gTeat  characters  become  conspicuous  but  for  a  short  time; 
and  of  those  stormy  passions  which  at  once  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
multitude,  there  is  not  a  trace.  The  meditative  spectator  may 
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perhaps  trace  a  moral  harmony  in  the  several  lots  of  Buckingham, 
Wolsey,  and  Katharine,  as  so  many  illustrations  of  Solon’s  well- 
known  warning  to  Croesus ;  hut  this  will  assuredly  escape  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  masses  —  if,  indeed,  it  was  intended  by  the  poet. 
During  the  whole  of  the  first  act,  and  a  portion  of  the  second,  the 
audience  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  hapless  fate  of  a  nobleman, 
of  whose  innocence  they  are  convinced,  but  who  so  completely 
fails  to  inspire  a  particle  of  interest  that  when  the  boat  takes  him 
off  to  the  Tower,  it  is  doubtful  whether  sorrow  that  he  is  about  to 
lose  his  head,  or  joy  that  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  a  very  long 
speech,  is  the  preponderating  feeling.  But  the  effect  that  Bucking¬ 
ham  does  produce,  slight  as  it  may  be,  is  detrimental  to  Wolsey  — 
helping  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  the  Cardinal  is  a  bad 
man.  The  white-washing  art  of  Mr.  Froude  is,  in  the  play,  entirely 
monopolized  by  Griffith,  who  is  anything  but  an  organ  of  public 
opinion ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by  the  time  the  Cardinal 
topples  over  the  precipice,  the  pit  has  learned  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  consummate  villains  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity,  while  he  has  none  of  that  j  aunty  wickedness  which 
often  renders  villains  popular.  He  has  brought  an  innocent  man 
to  the  scaffold,  lie  is  the  enemy  of  the  immaculate  Queen,  he  has 
negotiated  dishonestly  with  the  Pope,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  wrong  in  his  accounts.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  audience  are  expected  so  far  to  sympathize  with  him  after  his 
fall  as  to  detest  those  who  exult  in  his  calamities.  With  any 
historical  doubts  as  to  whether  Wolsey  was  or  was  not  justifiable 
in  this  or  that  particular  act,  the  spectators  of  the  piece  have 
nothing  to  do.  No  good  or  seemingly  good  Wolsey  is  set  before 
them,  but  they  are  to  feel  sorrow  at  the  humiliation  of  mere 
human  greatness,  unredeemed  by  a  single  virtue.  The  sentiment  that 
we  experience  when  we  learn  that  some  eminent  city  gentleman 
for  whom  we  have  not  had  the  slightest  esteem,  and  whom  we 
supposed  to  be  worth  a  million  of  money,  has  found  his  way  into 
the  Gazette ,  and  cannot  pay  his  creditors  two  and  sixpence 
in  the  pound,  is  really  the  sole  foundation  that  the  actor 
has  to  work  upon  who  would  elicit  tears  from  his  audience  by 
representing  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  Great  was  the  height,  great 
consequently  is  the  tumble,  and  all  that  excites  emotion 
takes  place  within  the  compass  of  a  single  scene.  None 
but  a  consummate  artist,  and  a  man  of  genuine  feeling 
to  boot,  could  produce  the  effect  achieved  bv  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  as  Wolsey,  in  the  third  act  of  Henry  VIII.  By  his 
facial  expression,  he  shows  us  so  clearly  the  growth  of  hope¬ 
less  grief  in  his  mind,  that  we  cannot  refuse  our  compassion, 
however  richly  the  misfortune  may  be  deserved.  We  admire  his 
spirit  when  lie  resents  the  tauntings  and  the  insolence  of  the 
lords,  utterly  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  Surrey,  the  most 
forward  of  the  party,  received  ample  provocation  by  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  very  Duke  of  Buckingham  whose 
innocence  we  have  coldly  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  play. 
His  speech,  “Farewell,  a  long  farewell,”  &c.,  delivered  with 
the  most  touching  eloquence,  comes  upon  us  as  a  pathetic  elegy 
on  the  perishable  nature  of  human  prosperity,  which  all  alike, 
good  or  bad,  are  sure,  if  they  live  long  enough,  to  experience  in 
some  shape  or  other ;  and  when  his  tearful  response  to  the  de¬ 
votion  of  Cromwell  is  delivered,  one  would  actually  like  to  see 
him  restored  to  his  high  position  once  more,  even  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  would  begin  anew  his  system  of  oppression  and 
extortion.  Mr.  Kean  may  be  fairly  said  to  exhaust  all  the  various 
emotions  pertaining  to  this  wonderful  scene.  There  is  not  one  that 
has  not  its  due  utterance. 

The  path  by  which  Queen  Katharine  approaches  public  sympathy 
is  more  obvious  than  that  which  is  trodden  by  the  Cardinal. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  play,  she  is  a 
thoroughly  good  woman.  She  is  the  friend  of  the  people  when 
she  conceives  that  unjust  taxation  has  incited  them  to  rebellion. 
She  would  put  in  a  good  word  for  Buckingham,  when  the  hasty 
temper  of  the  King  prompts  him  too  readily  to  indorse  the  unj ust 
imputations  of  the  Cardinal.  She  dies  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
forgiveness,  pleased  that  her  worst  enemy  has  found  an  honest  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  person  of  Griffith.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  by  no  means 
a  specimen  of  that  sort  of  virtuous  helplessness  of  which  moderns 
have  a  type  in  the  Unprotected  Female.  She  is  quite  able  to  take 
her  own  part.  The  self-supporting  power  of  righteousness  is  fully 
manifested  at  the  trial,  and  in  that  scene  with  the  two  Cardinals 
which  Mr.  Kean  has  very  properly  restored  to  the  stage.  Though 
she  can  endure  undoubted  wrong  with  gentleness  and  pious  resig¬ 
nation,  it  does  not  make  her  oblivious  of  dignity ;  the  fact  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish  King  is  ever  present  to  her 
mind.  Still,  neither  her  virtues  nor  her  sufferings  are  of  the  clap¬ 
trap  kind.  Anne  Boleyn  is  an  amiable  nullity  with  whom  a  strong 
collision  would  be  impossible,  even  if  the  poet  had  attempted  to 
assign  to  her  a  larger  share  of  importance  than  falls  to  her  lot  in 
the  play.  Consequently,  j  ealousy  does  not  hold  even  a  secondary  place 
among  the  emotions  of  the  Queen.  In  her  strongest  scene,  that 
of  the  trial,  she  is  firm  and  impressive,  but  never  violent,  and 
stormy  indeed  must  be  the  nature  of  the  actress  who  could  get  a 
line  of  rant  out  of  the  situation.  Quiet  means  are  alone  at  her 
disposal,  and,  celebrated  as  is  her  character,  we  do  not  find  many 
female  artists  attempting  its  representation.  For  Mrs.  Kean  it  is 
exactly  fitted.  She  effects  that  precise  combination  of  feminine 
gentleness,  feminine  rectitude,  and  feminine  dignity,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  details.  Every  sentence  that  ought 
to  be  prominent  is  delivered  with  its  proper  weight,  and  it  is 
always  from  moral,  never  from  physical,  force  that  it  derives  its 
value.  In  the  dying  scene,  it  is,  indeed,  by  exhibiting  the  utter 


prostration  of  physical  force  that  the  artist  proves  her  excellence, 
though  in  the  present  “revival”  the  final  agonies  are  omitted. 
When  the  vision  appears,  the  curtain  descends,  and  the  saintly 
woman  is  supposed  to  become,  without  a  struggle,  a  participator 
in  angelic  happiness. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Henry  VIII.  that  renders  it  ex¬ 
tremely  suitable  to  Mr.  Kean’s  purpose,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  by 
duly  observing  this,  that  he  gained  for  the  play  a  popularity  which 
did  not  previously  belong  to  it.  Those  scenes  to  which  costly  deco¬ 
ration  is  most  appropriate  are  precisely  those  which  are  weakest 
in  dramatic  interest,  and  thus  the  question  whether  stage  deco¬ 
ration  interferes  with  dramatic  poetry  may  be  completely  avoided, 
for  one  element  of  attraction  can  be  brought  into  operation  just 
where  the  other  leaves  off.  Without  the  magnificent  details  of  the 
banquet,  small  indeed  would  be  the  effect  produced  by  the  scene 
in  York  Place  Palace,  but,  enriched  with  Mr.  Kean’s  archaeological 
splendour,  it  becomes  the  great  “sight  ”  of  the  piece.  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  long  farewell  (much  longer,  by  the  way,  than  Wolsey’s)  is 
not  of  that  absorbing  kind  of  interest  that  the  luckless  Duke  may 
not  be  profitably  backed  by  that  picturesque  view  of  the  Thames 
in  the  olden  time  which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre.  On  the  other  hand,  Wolsey,  in  his  great  scene,  is  the 
figure  to  which  the  attention  of  eveiy  one  ought  to  be  directed ; 
and  here  there  are  no  accessories  that  could  possibly  distract  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.  As  for  the  Queen’s  trial,  it  rather  gains 
than  loses  the  more  completely  it  becomes  an  elaborately  finished 
tableau,  so  that  in  this  instance  the  acting  and  the  picture  mani¬ 
festly  assist  each  other. 

Operating  on  the  public  with  the  double  force  of  admirable 
acting  and  splendid  decoration,  Henry  VIII.  is  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  great  attractions  to  the  motley  multitude  whose  thirst  for 
recreation  distinguishes  the  summer  of  1862. 


EEVIEWS. 


CAPTAIN  GROXOW’S  REMINISCENCES* 

ALL  hail  to  Captain  Gronow,  although  the  chances  are  that 
nine-tenths  of  our  readers  never  heard  of  him  prior  to 
the  publication  of  his  Reminiscences.  After  the  occupation  of 
Paris  in  1815,  the  disbanded  officers  of  Napoleon’s  army,  with 
other  bellicose  friends  of  the  Imperialist  dynasty,  thought  fit  to 
vent  their  ill-will  and  vindictiveness  on  England  by  forcing 
Englishmen  into  duels,  in  which  our  countrymen,  from  want  of 
practice  in  the  fencing-room  or  shooting-gallery,  lay  under  obvious 
disadvantages.  Several  were  killed  or  maimed,  and  the  liability 
to  insult  became  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
French  trip.  Suddenly  the  tables  were  turned  by  the  gallantry  of 
three  or  four  English  champions,  who  replied  to  offensive  gestures 
or  expressions  by  knock-down  blows,  and,  choosing  the  pistol  as 
the  national  weapon  in  affairs  of  honour,  shot  the  offenders  with¬ 
out  compunction  or  remorse.  Picking  quarrels  with  the  “  shop¬ 
keepers  ”  became  a  dangerous  amusement,  and  the  practice  soon 
fell  into  disuse.  Foremost  amongst  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  application  of  this  moral  (or  immoral)  check, 
was  Captain  Gronow,  though  the  fact  could  not  be  learned  by  the 
uninitiated  from  his  book ;  for  his  own  exploits  are  modestly 
related  as  of  u  a  friend  of  mine,  certainly  not  of  a  quarrelsome  turn, 
but  considered  by  his  friends  on  the  contrary  as  rather  a  good- 
natured  man.”  This  friend  had  formed  a  liaison  with  a  person 
whose  extraordinary  beauty,  we  are  told,  got  him  into  several 
scrapes.  After  relating  one  of  these,  he  proceeds  : — 

Soon  after  this  incident,  my  friend  accompanied  the  ladv  to  Paris,  where 
they  took  up  their  residence  at  Meurice’s,  in  the  Rue  de  f  Echiquier.  The 
day  after  their  arrival,  they  went  out  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Palais  Royal, 

and  were  followed  by  a  half-pay  officer  of  Napoleon’s  army,  Colonel  D _ ,  a 

notorious  duellist,,  who  observed  to  the  people  about  him  that  he  was  gohYto 
bully  “  un  Anglais .”  This  man  was  exceedingly  rude  in  his  remarks, 
uttered  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  after  every  sort  of  insult  expressed  in  words,  he 
had  the  impudence  to  put  his  arm  round  the  lady’s  waist.  My  friend  indig¬ 
nantly  asked  the  colonel  what  he  meant ;  upon  which  the  ruffian  spat  in  my 
friend’s  face  :  hut  he  did  not  get  off  with  impunity,  for  my  friend,  who  had  a 
crab  stick  in  his  hand,  caught  him  a  blow  on  the  side *of  the  head,  which 
dropped  him.  The  Frenchman  jumped  up,  and  rushed  at  the  Englishman ; 
but  they  were  separated  by  the  bystanders.  Cards  were  exchanged,  and  a 
meeting  was  arranged  to  take  place  the  next  morning  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Passy.  When  my  friend,  accompanied  by  his  second,  Captain  H - ,  of 

the  1 8th,  came  upon  the  ground,  he  found  the  colonel  boasting  of  the  number 
of  officers  of  all  nations  whom  he  had  killed,  and  saying,  “  I’ll  now  complete 
my  list  by  killing  an  Englishman.”  “  Mon  petit,  tu  auras  bientot  ton  compte, 
car  je  tire  fort  bien.”  My  friend  quietly  said,  “  Je  ne  tire  pas  mol,  non  plus,” 
and  took  his  place.  The  colonel,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  horrible  ruffian 
after  a  gopd  deal  more  swaggering  and  bravado,  placed  himself  opposite,  and* 
on  the  signal  being  given,  the  colonel’s  ball  went  through  my  friend’s 
whiskers,  whilst  his  ball  pierced  his  adversary’s  heart,  who  fell  dead  ■without 
a  groan. 

This  duel  made  much  noise  in  Paris,  and  the  survivor  left  immediately  for 
Chantilly,  where  he  passed  some  time.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  second  of 
the  man  who  had  been  killed,  Commander  P.,  insulted  and  challenged  my 
friend.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  agreed  upon,  and  pistols  were  again  the 
weapons  used.  Again  my  friend  won  the  toss,  and  told  his  second,  Captain 
II- — -.  that  he  would  not  kill  his  antagonist,  though  he  richly  deserved 
death  for  wishing  to  take  the  life  of  a  person  who  had  never  offended  him ; 
but  that  he  would  give  him  a  lesson  which  he  should  remember.  My  friend 
accordingly  shot  his  antagonist  in  the  knee  ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
him  limping  about  the  streets  of  Paris  twenty  years  after  this  event. 


*  Reminiscences  of  Captain  Gronow,  formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
M.P .for  Stafford:  being  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  the  Court,  and  the  Clubs, 
at  the  Close  of  the  last  War  with  France.  Related  by  Himself.  London  • 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1862.  3 
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When  the  result  of  this  second  duel  was  known,  not  less  than  eleven 
challenges  from  Bonapartists  were  received  bv  the  gentleman  in  question ; 
but  any  further  encounters  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Minister  of  War,  or  the 
Due  d’Angouleme  (I  forget  which),  who  threatened  to  place  the  officers 
under  arrest  if  they  followed  up  this  quarrel  any  further.  When  the  news 
reached  England,  the  Duke  of  York  said  that  my  friend  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  had  done  in  the  first  duel,  considering  the  gross  provoca¬ 
tion  that  he  had  received  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
second  duel  had  been  avoided _ Pp.  152 — 5. 

The  real  hero  of  these  affairs  was  the  Reminiscent,  and  the  fair 
“anonyma” —  the  teterrima  causa — who  has  long  since  vanished 
from  the  stage  of  her  dangerous  triumphs,  was  Charlotte  Smith. 
Captain  Burges,  “Mike  Fitzgerald,”  Charles  Hesse,  and  “Tho- 
roton,”  are  lauded  for  their  constant  willingness  to  prove  that 
Englishmen  were  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  But  the 
readiest  and  best  teacher  of  good  manners  by  cane,  fist,  sword,  or 
pistol,  was  Sir  Charles  Smith  :  — 

The  French  took  every  opportunity  of  insulting  the  English  ;  and  very 
frequently,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  those  insults  -were  not  met  in  a  manner  to  do 
honour  to  our  character.  Our  countrymen  in  general  were  very  pacific  ;  but 
the  most  awkward  customer  the  French  ever  came  across  was  my  fellow- 

countryman  the  late  gallant  Colonel  Sir  Charles  S - ,  of  the  Engineers, 

who  was  ready  for  them  with  anything :  sword,  pistols,  sabre,  or  fists  —  he 
was  good  at  all ;  and  though  never  seeking  a  quarrel,  he  would  not  put  up 
with  the  slightest  insult.  He  killed  three  Frenchmen  in  Paris,  in  quarrels 
forced  upon  him.  I  remember,  in  October,  18x5,  being  asked  by  a  friend  to 

dine  at  Beau  wile’s,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  when  Sir  Charles  S - ,  who  was 

well  known  to  us,  occupied  a  table  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  About 
the  middle  of  the  dinner  we  heard  a  most  extraordinary  noise,  and,  on  looking 
up,  perceived  that  it  arose  from  S- — ’s  table ;  he  was  engaged  in  beating  the 
head  of  a  smartly-dressed  gentleman  with  one  of  the  long  French  loaves  so 
well  known  to  all  who  have  visited  France.  Upon  asking  the  reason  of  such 
rough  treatment  on  the  part  of  our  countryman,  he  said  he  would  serve  all 
Frenchmen  in  the  same  manner  if  they  insulted  him.  The  offence,  it  seems, 
proceeded  from  the  person  who  had  just  been  chastised  in  so  summary  a 

manner :  he  had  stared  and  laughed  at  S - in  a  rude  way,  for  having 

ordered  three  bottles  of  wine  to  be  placed  upon  his  table.  The  upshot  of  all 
this  was  a  duel,  which  took  place  next  day  at  a  place  near  Vincennes,  and 
in  which  S - shot  the  unfortunate  jester. 

When  Sir  Charles  returned  to  Valenciennes,  where  he  commanded  the  En¬ 
gineers,  he  found  on  his  arrival  a  French  officer  waiting  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  relation,  who  had  only  been  shot  ten  days  before  at  Vincennes.  They 

accordingly  fought,  before  S - had  time  even  to  shave  himself  or  eat  his 

breakfast ;  he  having  only  j  ust  arrived  in  his  coupe  from  Paris.  The  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  in  the  fosse  of  the  fortress,  and  the  first  shot  from  S - ’s 

pistol  lolled  the  French  officer,  who  had  actually  travelled  in  the  diligence 
from  Paris  for  the  purpose,  as  he  boasted  to  his  fellow-travellers,  of  killing  an 
Englishman. — Pp.  146 — 8. 

We  have  beard  a  different  version  of  this  story,  to  tbe  reffect  that 
Smith,  dining  at  a  restaurant,  saw  a  Frenchman  amusing  himself 
with  rolling  up  pellets  of  bread  and  filliping  them  at  the  head  of  a 
peaceable-looking  English  youth ;  whereupoh  the  Colonel  flung  one 
of  the  long  French  loaves  at  the  head  of  the  aggressor,  and  with 
so  true  an  aim  as  to  knock  him  from  his  seat.  Whilst  on  this 
topic,  it  may  be  not  beside  the  purpose  to  state  that  Hervey 
Aston,  who  had  provoked  more  than  one  duel  in  which  he 
wantonly  shed  blood,  lost  his  life  by  interfering  to  protect  a 
countryman,  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance,  from  a  foreign 
bully. 

Captain  Gronow  claims  no  more  than  his  due  when  he  says 
that  he  was  considered  a  good-natured  and  by  no  means  quarrel¬ 
some  man.  For  the  last  forty-six  years  he  appears  to  have  lived  a 
quiet  inoffensive  life  in  Paris,  much  esteemed  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  acquaintance,  and  seeing  a  good  deal  of  contemporary  notabilities 
from  a  more  or  less  favourable  point  of  view ;  but  unluckily  for¬ 
getting  to  take  notes  of  what  he  saw  or  heard  at  the  time.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  though  his  book  has  an  air  of  good  faith 
about  it  and  the  local  colour  of  the  earlier  period  most  graphically 
described  by  him  is  preserved,  his  memory  has  obviously  played 
him  strange  tricks  at  intervals,  and  personal  impressions  are 
unconsciously  mixed  up  with  the  hearsay  of  hearsa3r,  traditional 
gossip,  and  good  or  bad  stories  invented  for  the  nonce.  On 
leaving  Eton  in  18  iz,  he  received  a  commission  in  the  Foot 
Guards,  and  after  mounting  guard  in  St.  James’s  for  a  few  months, 
was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment  to  Spain.  He  served 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo.  The  military  part  of  his  story  is  told  naturally 
and  unaffectedly ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  firmly  believes  the 
whole  of  it.  We  must  be  pardoned,  however,  for  observing  that 
some  of  his  anecdotes  are  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  characters 
who  figure  in  them.  For  example,  he  says  that  much  attention 
had  been  attracted  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
the  writer  of  which  was  discovered  to  he  no  other  than  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry :  — 

As  soon  as  Lord  Wellington  had  made  himself  master  of  this  fact,  he  sum¬ 
moned  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  head-quarters  at  Torres  Vedras  ;  and  on  his 
appearance,  he,  without  the  least  preface,  addressed  him  thus :  — 

“  Charles  Stewart,  I  have  ascertained  with  deep  regret  that  you  are  the 
author  of  the  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  abusing  me 
and  finding  fault  with  my  military  plans.” 

Lord  Wellington  here  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued  :  — 

“  Now,  Stewart,  you  know  your  brother  Castlereagh  is  my  best  friend,  to 
whom  I  owe  everything  ;  nevertheless,  if  you  continue  to  write  letters  to  the 
Chronicle,  or  any  other  newspaper,  by  God,  I  will  send  you  home.” 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  so  affected  at  this  rebuke  that  he  shed  tears,  and 
expressed  himself  deeply  penitent  for  the  breach  of  confidence  and  want  of 
respect  for  the  Articles  of  War.  They  immediately  shook  hands  and  parted 
friends. — P.  9. 

Was  not  the  young  ensign'  called  in  to  witness,  profit  by,  and 
take  a  note  of  the  rebuke  ?  This  would  complete  the  scene, 
without  heightening  (for  what  could  heighten  p)  its  improbability. 

A  section  headed  “  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  our  Square,”  con¬ 
tains  this  passage :  — 


I  should  observe  that  just  before  this  charge  the  Duke  entered  by  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  square,  accompanied  only  by  one  aide-de-camp  ;  all  the  rest  of 
his  Staff  being  either  killed  or  wounded.  Our  Commander-in-chief,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  appeared  perfectly  composed  ;  but  looked  very  thoughtful  and 
pale.  He  was  dressed  in  a  grey  great-coat  with  a  cape,  white  cravat,  leather 
pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  and  a  large  cocked  hat  a  la  Russe. 

The  charge  of  the  French  cavalry  was  gallantly  executed  ;  but  our  well- 
directed  fire  brought  men  and  horses  down,  and  ere  long  the  utmost  confusion 
arose  in  their  ranks.  The  officers  were  exceedingly  brave,  and  by  their  ges¬ 
tures  and  fearless  bearing  did  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  their  men  to 
form  again  and  renew  the  attack.  The  Duke  sat  unmoved,  mounted  on  his 
favourite  charger.  I  recollect  his  asking  the  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel  Stanhope 
what  o’clock  it  was,  upon  which  Stanhope  took  out  his  watch,  and  said  it 
was  twenty  minutes  past  four.  The  Duke  replied,  “  The  battle  is  mine ;  and 
if  the  Prussians  arrive  soon,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  war.” — Pp.  96 — 7. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  it  as  an  ascertained  and  admitted 
fact,  confirmed  by  the  Duke’s  statement  to  the  Chaplain  General, 
that  he  never  was  in  a  square  at  all.  It  was  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  by  Sir  Boyle  Roche  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  that  “  a  gentleman  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  unless  he  is  a  bird.”  Captain  Gronow  has  nothing- 
of  a  bird  about  him  —  most  certainly  not  the  white  feather  —  which 
may  account  for  his  occasional  inaccuracy  when  he  attempts  to 
narrate  what  was  simultaneously  passing  in  London  and  Paris.  This 
excuse,  however,  cannot  be  alleged  for  his  sketch  of  English 
society  in  1814  —  quorum  pars  magna  fuit  —  should  its  correct¬ 
ness  be  contested : — 

In  the  year  1 8 14,  my  battalion  of  the  Guards  was  once  more  in  its  old  quarters 
in  Portman  Street  barracks,  enjoying  the  fame  of  our  Spanish  campaign. 
Good  society  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer  was,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, 
wonderfully  “  select.”  At  the  present  time  one  can  hardly  conceive  the  im¬ 
portance  which  was  attached  to  getting  admission  to  Almack’s,  the  seventh 
heaven  of  the  fashionable  world.  Of  the  three  hundred  officers  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  were  honoured  with  vouchers  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  this  exclusive  temple  of  the  beau  monde ;  the  gates  of  which  were 
guarded  by  lady  patronesses,  whose  smiles  or  frowns  consigned  men  and 
women  to  happiness  or  despair.  These  lady  patronesses  were  the  Ladies 
Castlereagh,  Jersey,  Cowper,  and  Sefton,  Mrs.  Drummond  Burrell,  now  Lady 
Willoughby,  the  Princess  Esterhazy,  and  the  Countess  Lieven.  The  most 
popular  among  these  grandes  dames  was  unquestionably  Lady  Cowper,  now 
Lady  Palmerston. — Pp.  42-3. 

Witli  tbe  small  drawback,  tbat  wbat  we  now  understand  by 
Almack’s  did  not  exist  in  1814,  tbis  description  may  pass,  but  in 
tbe  next  passage  two  good  stories  are  sadly  mutilated : — 

The  fair  ladies  who  ruled  supreme  over  this  little  dancing  and  gossiping 
world,  issued  a  solemn  proclamation  that  no  gentleman  should  appear  at  the 
assemblies  without  being  dressed  in  knee-breeches,  white  cravat,  and  chapeau 
bras.  On  one  occasion"  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  about  to  ascend  the 
stair-case  of  the  ball-room,  dressed  in  black  trousers,  when  the  vigilant  Mr. 
Willis,  the  guardian  of  the  establishment,  stepped  forward  and  said,  “  Your 
Grace  cannot  be  admitted  in  trousers,”  whereupon  the  Duke,  who  had  a  great 
respect  for  orders  and  regulations,  quietly  walked  away. — P.  44. 

Tbe  edict  or  proclamation  Tan  textually  and  literally  thus : 
“No  gentleman  will  be  admitted  without  breeches,”  and  tbe  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  shut  out  for  coming,  contrary  to  another  edict, 
after  eleven.  Tbe  reminiscent  continues  : — 

In  1814,  the  dances  at  Almack’s  were  Scotch  reels  and  the  old  English 
country  dance  ;  and  the  orchestra,  being  from  Edinburgh,  was  conducted  by 
the  then  celebrated  Neil  Gow.  It  was  not  until  1815  that  Lady  Jersey  in¬ 
troduced  from  Paris  the  favourite  quadrille,  which  has  so  long  remained 
popular.  I  recollect  the  persons  who  formed  the  very  first  quadrille  that 
was  ever  danced  at  Almack’s :  they  were  Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Harriett  Butler, 
Lady  Susan  Ryde,  and  Miss  Montgomery ;  the  men  being  the  Count  St. 
Aldegonde,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Montague,  and  Charles  Standish.  The 
“mazy  waltz”  was  also  brought  to  us  about  this  time;  but  there  were 
comparatively  few  who  at  first  ventured  to  whirl  round  the  salons  of 
Almack’s ;  in  course  of  time  Lord  Palmerston  might,  however,  have  been 
seen  describing  an  infinite  number  of  circles  with  Madame  de  Lieven. — 
P.  44-5. 

Tbe  establishment  of  Almack’s  was  coeval  with  quadrilles,  and  it 
was  in  1814,  when,  if  we  may  believe  Byron,  tbe  Emperor 
Alexander  — 

in  kersey¬ 
mere  breeches  whirled  round  in  a  waltz  with  the  J ersey. 

We  shall  not  dispute  with  Captain  Gronow  what  number  of 
circles  Lord  Palmerston  may  have  described  with  Madame  de 
Lieven  or  any  other  lady. 

The  manner  in  which  a  fiction  gets  converted  into  a  fact  is 
shown  in  tbe  account  of  a  dinner  party  in  tbe  autumn  of  1815, 
when  we  erroneously  fancied  tbe  author  with  tbe  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  in  Paris : — - 

I  w-as  once  invited  to  dinner  by  Sir  James  Burges,  father  of  my  friend 
Captain  Burges,  of  the  Guards  :  it  -was  towards  the  end  of  the  season  1815. 
1  there  met  to  my  great  delight,  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  company  were  Lord  Caledon,  and  Croker,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  Sir  J  ames  had  been  private  secretary  to  Pitt  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  had  a  fund  of  curious  anecdotes  about 
everything  and  everybody  of  note  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  I  remember 
his  telling  us  the  now  generally-received  storey  of  Pitt  dictating  a  King’s 
speech  off-hand  —  then  a  more  difficult  task  than  at  the  present  day  —  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  hesitation ;  this  speech  being  adopted  by  his  colleagues 
nearly  word  for  word  as  it  was  written  down. — Pp.  206-7. 

Did  Captain  Gronow  ever  bear  “the  now  generally- received 
story  ”  of  tbe  collector  of  curiosities  who  offered  to  show  the  sword 
with  which  Balaam  killed  his  ass,  and  on  its  being  suggested  that 
Balaam  only  wished  for  a  sword  &c.,  corrected  himself  by  saying  tbat 
it  was  tbe  sword  Balaam  wished  for.  Tbe  King’s  speech,  “  adopted 
nearly  word  for  word,”  must  have  been  tbe  one  which  (according 
to  Windham)  Pitt  could  have  spoken  off-hand,  if  called  upon  for 
such  a  feat.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  “  quite  delightful,”  and  as  for 
Byron : — 

I  recollect  his  saying  that  he  disliked  seeing  women  eat,  or  to  have  their 
company  at  dinner,  from  a  wish  to  believe,  if  possible,  in  their  more  ethereal 
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nature;  hut  he  was  rallied  into  avowing  that  his  chief  dislike  to  their 
presence  at  the  festive  board  arose  from  the  fact  of  their  being  helped  first, 
and  consequently  getting  all  the  wings  of  the  chickens,  while  men  had  to  be 
content  with  the  legs  or  other  parts.  Byron,  on  this  occasion,  was  in  great 
good  humour,  and  full  of  boyish  and  even  boisterous  mirth.  Croker  was  also 
agreeable,  notwithstanding  his  bitter  and  sarcastic  remarks  upon  everything 
and  everybody.  The  sneering,  ill-natured  expression  of  his  face,  struck  me  as 
an  impressive  contrast  to  the  frank  and  benevolent  countenance  of  W  alter 
Scott.  I  never  assisted  at  a  more  agreeable  dinner.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  day,  we  sat  late ;  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  all  drank  an 
immense  quantity  of  wine,  and  I  for  one  felt  the  effects  of  it  next  day.  — 
Pp.  207-8. 

We  suspect  that  the  effects  of  this  dinner  have  not  gone  off  yet; 
and  many  readers  will  be  reminded  by  it  of  Mr.  Pell’s  account  of 
his  symposium  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  We  have  heard  in¬ 
stances  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  criticism,  which,  case-hardened 
as  we  are  by  habit,  inspired  a  momentary  pity  for  the  victims : — 

Oh,  that  the  soul,  that  very  fiery  particle, 

Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article. 

But  the  most  striking  of  all  is  supplied  by  Captain  Gronow,  who 
positively  asserts  that  “  Monk  ”  Lewis,  whose  fortune,  seat  in 
parliament,  and  literary  fame  were  still  giving  him  access  to  “  all 
the  aristocratic  circles”  in  18x4,  was  banished  from  them  at  once 
by  the  publication  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  in  1798  :  — 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  upon  him,  he  could  not  have  been  more  astonished 
than  he  was  by  the  onslaught  of  Mr.  Matthias,  which  led  to  his  ostracism 
from  fashionable  society.  .  .  .  The  charges  brought  against  him  cooled 

his  friends  and  heated  his  enemies  ;  the  young  ladies  were  forbidden  to  speak 
to  him,  matrons  even  feared  him,  and  from  being  one  of  the  idols  of  the 
world,  he  became  one  of  the  objects  of  its  disdain.  Even  his  father  was  led 
to  believe  that  his  son  had  abandoned  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  was  on  the 
high  road  to  ruin. 

“  Monk  ”  Lewis,  unable  to  stand  against  the  outcry  thus  raised  against 
him,  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  absence,  and  took  his  departure  for  the 
island  in  which  his  property  was  ;  but  unfortunately  for  those  who  dissented 
from  the  ferocious  judgment  that  was  passed  upon  him,  and  for  those  who 
had  discrimination  enough  to  know  that  after  all  there  was  nothing  very  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  his  romance,  and  felt  assured  that  posterity  would  do  him 
justice,  this  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man  died  on  his  passage  out ; 
leaving  a  blank  in  one  variety  of  literature  which  has  never  been  filled  up. — 
Pp.  198-99. 

He  died  in  1 8 1 8,  twenty  years  after  the  fatal  thunderstroke,  on  his 
passage  home  —  some  say,  from  sea-sickness ;  others,  from  poison 
administered  by  two  negroes  whom  he  had  emancipated  by  his 
will.  One  of  D’Orsay’s  puns,  to  appreciate  which  his  peculiar 
pronunciation  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  thus  accurately 
recorded : — 

Lord  Allen  being  rather  the  worse  for  drinking  too  much  wine  at  dinner, 
teased  Count  D’Orsay,  and  said  some  very  disagreeable  things  which  irritated 
him  ;  when  suddenly  J ohn  Bush  entered  the  club  and  shook  hands  with  the 
Count,  who  exclaimed,  “  Yoila,  la  difference  entre  une  bonne  bouche  et  une 
mauvaise  haleine.” 

To  conclude — these  Reminiscences,  although  the  historical  pas¬ 
sages  must  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  salt,  really  bring  past  times 
back  to  us  vividly  and  agreeably,  and  although  individual  facts  and 
characters  may  have  been  mistaken  by  the  gallant  author,  the 
generic  features  of  his  contemporaries  are  faithfully  transmitted  by 
bis  book. 


THE  DIALECT  OF  LEEDS.* 

NY  account  of  the  dialect  of  a  district  has  its  value,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  this  book  seems  to  have  had  good 
opportunities,  and  to  have  made  the  most  of  them,  of  getting  up 
the  infinitely  varying  dialects  of  different  parts  of  Yorkshire.  The 
philological  inquirer  will  therefore  find  some  useful  pickings  here 
and  there  in  different  parts  of  this  little  volume ;  but  it  is  anything 
but  a  scientific  treatise,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  can  have  no  interest 
out  of  Yorkshire.  The  long  stories  and  conversations  in  rather 
barbarous  dialects  may  probably  be  found  amusing  in  Leeds  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  but  they  take  up  more  room  than  the  philologist 
wants  as  a  specimen  of  the  language,  while  to  others,  away  from 
Leeds,  they  are  scarcely  attractive  for  their  own  sake.  In  fact, 
at  our  distance,  a  large  part  of  the  book  looks  very  much  like 
mere  book-making.  And  there  is  no  sort  of  scientific  division  at 
all — there  is  no  distinction  made  in  the  Glossary  between  archaisms 
and  vulgarisms.  Old  English  forms  which  may  have  reached 
Yorkshire  along  with  the  first  Teutons  who  came  there  are  jumbled 
up  with  hits  of  mere  slang,  and  with  simple  mispronunciations  of 
modern  hard  words.  The  history  of  mere  slang  has  a  sort  of  minor 
interest,  but  it  is  something  very  different  from  the  philological 
interest  which  belongs  to  any  real  local  dialect.  Again,  many  of 
the  longest  entries  in  the  Glossary  do  not  illustrate  the  dialect  at 
all.  They  are  often  explanations  of  local  customs  or  narratives  of 
pieces  of  local  history.  These  are  doubtless  worth  preserving,  but 
they  are  hardly  in  their  right  place  in  a  Glossary  of  the  language. 
Nor  has  the  author  escaped  the  fault  of  all  compilers  of  local 
Glossaries  —  that  of  inserting  words  and  forms  which  are  not  local 
at  all.  Surely  “  din  ”  for  “  noise,”  and  “  diddle  ”  for  “  cheat,”  are  in 
no  way  peculiar  to  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood.  “Diddle  ”  we  take 
to  be  a  mere  piece  of  slang;  “din”  is  a  good  old  English  word 
with  a  wide-spreading  Aryan  kindred  ;  but  both  are  in  every-day 
use  in  places  a  long  way  from  Leeds.  One  is  delighted  to  find  that 
the  Leeds  folk  still  keep  the  superlative  “  rathest  ”  as  well  as  the 
comparative  “rather.”  Here  is  a  good  bit  of  local  philology;  but 

*  The  Dialect  of  Leeds  and  its  Neighbourhood,  illustrated  by  Conversations 
and  Tales  of  Common  Life,  fyc.,  to  which  are  added  a  copious  Glossary,  Notices 
of  the  Antiquities,  Manners,  and  Customs,  and  general  Folk-Lore  of  the 
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why  give  us  “  rageous,”  which  may  be  local,  but  is  a  mere  vul¬ 
garism —  or  “  rumpus  ”  =  “  tumult,”  which  is  intelligible  every¬ 
where —  or  why  such  a  common  word  as  “shift,”  with  the  hardly 
English  interpretation  of  “  chemise  ?  ”  The  account  of  Christmas 
Games  and  the  history  of  Lady  Anne’s  Well  would  come  in  natu¬ 
rally  enough  in  a  general  history  of  the  district,  but  they  are  hardly 
wanted  in  a  Glossary. 

The  “  Introductory  Remarks,”  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  show  how  closely  the  author  has 
studied  both  the  language  and  the  general  turn  of  mind  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives.  He  is  no  philologist  —  probably  no 
scholar  —  but  his  experience  has  helped  him  to  much  knowledge 
of  which  philologists  may  make  good  use.  He  is  struck  by  the 
great  variety  of  dialects  spoken  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  narrow  area 
occupied  by  some  of  them,  while  others  are  spread  over  large 
tracts  of  country.  Thus,  along  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  county, 
the  speech  of  the  people  shows  hardly  any  differences  either  in 
words  or  in  pronunciation.  The  people  of  this  district  are  almost 
wholly  fishermen ;  they  follow  the  same  craft  from  generation  to 
generation ;  they  seldom  leave  their  native  haunts  and  calling, 
and  strangers  as  seldom  settle  among  them.  Their  way  of  life 
leads  to  frequent  intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
district,  and  to  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  natural  result  is  that  the  same  kind  of  speech  is  both  common 
and  peculiar  to  the  whole  of  this  long  line  of  coast.  We  might  add 
that  an  isolated  people  of  this  sort  is  the  best  field  for  a  philolo¬ 
gist.  Language  is,  in  such  a  case,  pretty  well  left  to  itself — to  its 
own  natural  laws  of  change,  whether  we  choose  to  call  it  decay  or 
development.  There  is  very  little  room  for  foreign  infusions.  It 
must  be  a  choice  soil  for  archaisms,  but  there  is  little  fear  of  mere 
vulgarisms  and  mispronunciations.  On  the  other  hand,  among  a 
people  of  a  special  calling,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  large  pro¬ 
fessional  vocabulary  —  a  great  store  of  mere  terms  of  art,  which 
would  in  no  age  have  been  understood  by  Englishmen  in  general. 
But  even  such  a  professional  vocabulary,  when  really  native,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  history  of  a  language.  We  say,  when  realty 
native,  because  in  most  professions  the  technical  dialect  has  ceased 
to  be  English  at  all.  The  dialects  of  sailors  and  fishermen  would 
be  quite  a  subject  for  a  philologist.  One  is  commonly  told  that 
most  of  our  sea-faring  words  come  from  the  Dutch.  Is  it  not 
much  more  likely  that  they  are  simply,  as  one  would  expect  to 
find  them,  common  to  Dutch  and  English  ?  We  confess  that  a 
full  account  of  the  dialect  of  these  Yorkshire  fishermen  would 
have  interested  us  more  than  the  dialect  of  Leeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  county,  we  are 
told  that  every  town  and  district  has  its  own  dialect — at  all  events 
its  own  way  of  pronouncing.  The  country  people  speak  differently 
from  the  townsfolk,  and  the  several  towns  speak  differently  from 
one  another.  If  we  rightly  understand  our  author,  each  town  is, 
in  point  of  language,  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  district,  there 
being  again  some  further  difference  between  the  tongue  as  spoken 
in  the  town  itself  and  in  the  country  around  it.  Our  author  com¬ 
plains  that  most  writers  on  dialects  jumble  all  these  distinct 
tongues  together,  under  the  common  name  of  “Yorkshire.”  He 
mocks  at  “  glossarial  compilations  ”  and  “  Yorkshire  Dialects,” 
which  are,  as  he  “opines”  [is  that  part  of  the  Leeds  Dialect ?] 
“  the  work  either  of  leisured  clergymen,  upon  their  annual  visits  to 
particular  watering-places,  or  of  gentlemen  from  town,  whose 
tastes  are  inclined  this  way,  visiting  their  friend  the  rector  of  some 
country  parish.”  These  inquirers,  we  are  told,  doubtless  with 
great  truth,  miss  a  great  many  “  very  nice  distinctions  ”  between 
the  language  of  particular  districts,  which  are  perfectly  clear  and 
living  to  the  Leeds  writer.  We  are  quite  sure  that  they  must 
do  so,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  “  leisured 
clergymen”  and  “gentlemen  from  town” — though  we  do  not 
Imow  why  they  should  always  come  from  town — may  remark 
some  things,  and  the  reasons  of  some  things,  which  a  native  does 
not  remark.  A  man  may  fail  to  dwell  on  distinctions,  not  because 
he  does  not  observe  them,  but  because  they  are  of  no  moment  for 
his  purpose.  A  man  may  study  the  dialects  of  Yorkshire  to  find 
out  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Northumbrian  and  West- 
Saxon  forms  of  English,  or,  again,  to  find  out  which  of  the 
Northumbrian  peculiarities  are  Danish  and  which  are  original 
Anglian.  In  such  a  case,  he  will  not  care  much  for  a  difference 
in  pronunciation  between  Bradford  and  Leeds.  He  may,  likely 
enough,  pick  up  one  piece  of  evidence  at  York,  another  at  Leeds, 
another  at  Durham,  and  another  at  Edinburgh.  One  distinctive 
feature  will  survive  here  and  another  there.  Such  a  process  is 
realty  a  truly  scientific  one,  but  to  our  author  it  would  very  likely 
seem  like  a  jumbling  together  of  the  languages  of  distinct  districts. 
Of  course,  if  it  be  wished  to  reproduce,  as  he  does,  the  dialects  of 
different  districts  in  a  story  or  dialogue,  the  most  minute  local 
accuracy  must  be  preserved.  But  the  object  of  the  philologist  is 
commonly  something  different  from  this. 

According  to  our  author,  the  dialects  of  some  places  are,  so  to 
speak,  pure,  and  others  mixed.  York,  Leeds,  Halifax,  speak 
distinct  tongues,  each  with  a  character  of  its  own.  But  Bradford 
and  Huddersfield  speak  dialects  compounded  of  those  of  Leeds 
and  Halifax,  while  Pudsey  speaks  a  dialect  compounded  again 
of  those  of  Leeds  and  ^Bradford.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  far  these  are  realty  compounds  in  an  historical  sense,  or 
merely  intermediate  forms.  As  regards  the  use  of  words,  com¬ 
position,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  likely  enough.  Our  modern 
English  vocabulary  is  a  compound  of  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Latin. 
So  is  the  modern  French  vocabulary,  though  in  very  different  pro¬ 
portions.  But  forms  are  much  more  likely  to  be  intermediate  than 
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compound.  Low-Dutch  may  he  called  intermediate  between  High- 
Dutch  and  Scandinavian ;  but  Low-Dutch  is  not  a  compound  of 
High-Dutch  and  Scandinavian  5  each  of  the  three  is  equally 
independent. 

The  author  seems  rather  fond  of  connecting  the  varieties  of 
speech  with  moral  and  social  causes.  The  most  corrupted  forms 
of  language  are,  according  to  him,  to  he  found  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  villages,  because  there  are  also  to  be  found  the  worst  and 
most  ignorant  sort  of  people.  This  seems  not  unlikely  to  he  true. 
A  manufacturing  village  is  just  the  place  to  unite  the  bad  points 
of  town  and  of  country  life,  without  the  good  points  of  either. 
Certain  of  these  villages  are  so  depraved  that  “not  very  long- 
ago,”  any  stranger  who  passed  through  them,  especially  on  Sunday, 
was  likely  to  have  a  stone  “  wenged  ”  at  him. 

Here  is  our  author’s  theory  of  the  corruption  of  language : — 

We  love  all  those  quaint  old  words  and  phrases  with  which  our  rural 
dialects  more  especially  abound  ;  yet  the  great  feature  in  a  provincial  dialect 
is  its  contractions  and  corruptions,  and  the  mass  of  these  (with  peculiar 
reference  to  towns  and  cities,  where  most  seen)  constitute  its  dark  side.  We 
include  also  those  terms  which  in  every  rightly  trained  mind  excite  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  disgust ;  not  words  which  have  grown  out  of  common  use  or 
differ  in  grammatical  form  simply,  but  barbarous  English,  to  say  the  least  of 
them.  These  are  but  the  result  of  vicious  habits.  The  idler  a  man  is  the 
harsher  and  looser  will  be  his  speech.  Every  action  will  be  characterised 
by  moral  infirmity.  Everything  has  a  tendency  to  go  wrong  where  an  idle 
and  dissolute  man  is  the  actor,  and  what  is  used  is  abused.  His  indolent 
habits  will  change  the  sound  and  appearance  of  words  as  they  affect  his  life 
generally.  If  an  h  has  to  be  aspirated,  either  another  letter  is  put  before  it, 
or  it  is  chopp’d  off  entirely,  or  another  barbaric  word  is  substituted  —  a  clean 
invention  in  some  cases  —  and  thus  the  trouble  is  spared.  It  will  take  time 
to  do  all  this,  we  know,  and  but  time,  for  though  a  language  can  never  be 
destroyed  by  a  race,  yet  it  may  be  moulded  to  any  fashion.  Where  words 
require  any  effort  to  pronounce,  the  man  will,  to  use  one  of  his  own  delicate 
phrases,  “  sluther  ’em  ower  ”  —  get  done  with  them  as  soon  as  possible 
at  the  smallest  amount  of  inconvenience.  He  cramps  and  dislocates,  con¬ 
fuses  and  destroys,  in  the  same  way  that  he  does  his  general  work  when¬ 
ever  he  is  obliged  to  do  any,  and  the  wordy  chasms  which  he  cannot  but 
create  (there  are  few  idle  men  who  are  not  stupid,  and  so  can  neither  argue 
or  sustain  unbroken  converse),  he  bridges  over  with  a  grunt  or  a  growl, 
which  means  anything  or  nothing,  and  therefore  is  a  mean  much  resorted  to, 
and  which,  in  process  of  time,  assumes  shape  and  form  under  a  combination 
of  letters  over  which  etymologists  may  ponder  a  life-time.  Indolence  will 
not  only  lead  a  man  to  contract  the  sum  of  his  labour  in  one  thing  as  much 
as  possible,  but  in  all  things.  He  contracts  his  speech  to  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  limit ;  uses  his  mouth  irrespective  of  conventionalities,  and  just  as  it 
will  put  him  to  least  trouble ;  and  these  men,  having  little  principle  to  boast 
of,  give  full  swing  to  their  worst  passions,  and  let  Vice  and  her  unblushing 
train  garb  their  thoughts  as  they  list.  —  (Pp.  xx.-xxii.) 

There  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  this ;  hut,  according  to  this 
rule,  indolence  and  vice  are  the  great  parents  of  all  grammatical 
changes.  English  has  lost  its  inflexions  mainly  through  the  idle¬ 
ness  of  our  forefathers.  We  say  “  sworn  ”  instead  of  “  gesworen,” 
only  because  one  generation  found  it  too  much  trouble  to  say 
“  gesworen,’’  and  cut  it  down  to  “  ysworn,”  and  another  genera¬ 
tion  was  too  idle  even  for  “  ysworn,”  and  left  us  “  sworn  ”  only. 
When  a  Frenchman  utters  such  an  apparently  meaningless  word 
as  “desormais,”  it  is  simply  because  he  had  forefathers  too  careless 
to  say  distinctly  “  de  ipsa  liora  magis.”  The  careless  people  at 
Pudsey  and  Stanningley  are  only  doing  the  same  sort  of  work 
which  gave  birth  to  English  and  French,  and,  in  truth,  to  all 
languages  whatsoever. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM.* 

HE  author  of  this  volume  describes  himself  as  a  “  Flaneur,” 
that  is,  a  person  -who  lounges  about  Paris,  and  in  a  quiet, 
desultory  way  picks  up  such  information  as  he  can.  He  does 
himself  injustice.  Far  from  being  the  production  of  a  “Flaneur,” 
the  hook  is  the  production  of  an  observer  who  studies  his  subject 
with  great  care  and  patience,  and  arrives  at  deliberate  results  by  the 
aid  of  elaborate  statistics.  He  writes,  ho-wever,  in  a  lively  and 
agreeable  way,  and  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  systematic 
than  his  knowledge  really  warrants,  and,  perhaps  this  is  all  that 
he  "means  by  calling  himself  a  Flaneur.  It  is  much  the  best  book, 
the  fairest  and  the  most  instructive,  that  has  been  published  on 
France  since  France  became  Imperial.  It  tells  us  more  of  what 
is  really  going  on  there,  and  of  the  designs  and  operations  of 
the  Government,  than  has  ever  been  told  before  ;  and  it  has  the 
great  attraction  of  not  being  intended  either  to  write  up  or  to 
write  down  the  Empire.  The  general  impression  it  leaves  is, 
perhaps,  favourable,  but  there  is  no  want  of  censure  or  of  a 
plain  exposition  of  the  consequences  of  mischievous  courses.  We 
do  not  wish  to  use  it  as  a  handle  for  political  discussion.  At  this 
time  of  day,  we  need  not  on  every  occasion  dilate  on  the  iniquities 
of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  or  the  inherent  vices  of  a  military  despotism. 
The  gain  of  this  book  is  that  it  takes  us  away  from  such  general 
discussions.  It  leads  us  to  facts.  It  discloses  to  us  what  the 
Emperor  is  actually  doing  and  what  he  has  done  for  France  under 
the  several  heads  touched  on  in  this  volume.  These  heads  are 
detached.  They  are  merely  modes  of  grouping  together  the 
author’s  information  on  points  that  he  has  happened  to  think 
important  and  interesting.  But  he  has  chosen  his  points  well ;  and 
if  his  separate  essays  are  read  as  a  whole,  they  make  up  very  much 
what  we  want  to  know  about  the  Empire. 

After  a  description  of  new  Paris  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
gigantic  expenses  of  reconstructing  a  capital  have  been  met, 
the  Flaneur  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  recent  history 
of  the  French  army.  The  change  which  has  gradually  altered 
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its  whole  character  dates  from  the  Revolution  of  February,  when 
the  soldiers  were  so  humiliated  by  the  contemptible  part  they  were 
ordered  to  play,  that  a  class-feeling,  separating  them  from  the 
nation,  was  called  into  activity.  It  suited  the  Emperor  in  every 
way  to  stimulate  this  feeling  as  energetically  as  he  could.  He 
wanted  an  army  more  cut  off  from  the  people,  and  he  wanted  one 
more  sure  to  be  efficient  in  the  field.  The  seven  years’  term  for 
which  the  conscript  was  obliged  to  serve  was  not  sufficient  to  wean 
him  from  his  sympathies  with  his  own  friends  and  relations,  and  the 
short  period  of  service  tended  to  fill  the  ranks  with  a  constant 
succession  of  raw  recruits.  The  Emperor  -wanted  men  who  would 
stay  in  the  army,  and  be  soldiers  and  nothing  else.  The  means 
were  found  in  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  in  the 
dotation  de  Varmee.  On  April  25,  1855,  a  law  appeared  which 
altered  the  position  of  the  soldier,  and  is  tending  to  alter  the 
whole  character  of  the  army.  Previously,  a  conscript  who  was 
drawn  and  did  not  wish  to  serve  was  permitted  to  find  and  pay  a 
substitute.  By  the  law  of  1855,  substitution  was  prohibited,  but 
every  one  called  to  serve  can  secure  exemption  by  paying  a  sum 
gradually  raised  to  1  ool.  of  English  money.  The  money  is  paid 
into  the  Caisse  de  la  dotation  de  Varmee,  which  takes  upon  itself  to 
supply  the  corresponding  number  of  men  by  voluntary  enlistment 
and  the  re-enlistment  of  old  soldiers.  In  order  still  more  to  promote 
the  re-enlistment  of  old  soldiers,  they  receive  additional  pay  after 
the  second  and  third  re-engagements.  The  time  of  service  en¬ 
titling  to  a  pension  has  been  reduced  to  twenty  years,  every 
year  of  campaigning  or  of  garrison  in  Algeria  reckoning  for 
two  years’  service ;  and  the  medaille  militaire,  founded  in  1852, 
gives  an  annuity  of  1 00  francs.  Altogether,  the  Flaneur  reckons 
that  a  soldier  who  has  conducted  himself  well  will,  by  the  time 
he  is  thirty-six,  have  secured  an  annuity  for  life  of  700  or  800 
francs.  Then  the  picked  men  of  all  corps  are  promoted  to 
a  place  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  there  have  all  that  a  military 
life  has  to  offer  —  pay  and  favour  and  pleasant  quarters,  and  the 
admiration  of  France.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  campaigns 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  Italy,  these  changes  have  produced  an  army 
of  a  wholly  new  kind  —  an  army  that  has  forgotten  the  Algerian 
campaigns  and  the  liking  of  Algerian  soldiers  for  the  Orleans 
family — that  associates  its  whole  history  with  the  Empire,  that  has 
no  intimate  bonds  to  connect  it  with  the  people,  and  that  is  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  men  whose  whole  thoughts  are  centred  in  their 
soldiering.  It  is  an  army  which  very  few  neighbouring  armies 
would  like  to  meet,  and  which  the  Emperor  can  rely  on  at  home ; 
and  he  thus  secures  the  importance  in  Europe,  and  the  means  of 
founding  a  dynasty,  on  which  his  heart  is  supposed  to  be  set. 

One  of  the  subjects  best  treated  by  the  Flaneur  is  what  he  calls 
the  Imperial  Fertilizing  System  —  that  is,  the  method  in  which 
the  Government  stirs  up  the  country  into  activity  and  industry. 
The  history  of  French  railroads  is,  perhaps,  known  tolerably  well 
in  England,  but  railroads  are  only  one  part  of  the  sphere  that  the 
Government  has  assigned  to  itself.  It  wants  to  see  good  roads 
made  to  bring  the  produce  to  the  railways,  and  from  the  farms 
into  the  main  roads.  All  over  France  it  has  set  road  improve¬ 
ments  on  foot.  It  takes  care  that  sewers  are  regulated,  ports  ren¬ 
dered  secure,  quays  made  or  repaired,  streets  widened,  and  marshes 
reclaimed.  And  in  all  instances  the  way  of  starting  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  same.  The  Government  suggests  what  is  to  be 
done  to  the  authorities  of  the  department  or  the  commune,  and 
offers  to  aid  with  a  grant  of  money  if  the  locality  will  do  the  rest. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  expected  to  find  the  money,  but  they  are 
taught  how  to  borrow  it,  and  if  the  scheme  is  a  good  one  the  debt 
is  one  very  easily  borne.  The  Government  does  its  utmost  to 
make  capitalists  come  forward,  and  to  promote  partnerships 
of  all  kinds  in  which  the  scattered  rills  of  small  capital  may 
be  collected  into  a  great  stream  of  money  applicable  to 
public  purposes.  The  growth  of  commercial  societies  since 
1846  has  been  rapid,  even  according  to  English  notions  of 
rapidity.  After  falling  off  during  the  revolution  from  2,747 
to  1,511,  they  are  now  nearly  5,000.  Institutions  of  credit, 
insurance,  railway,  canal,  mining,  industrial,  gas,  and  steamboat 
companies  have  sprung  up,  and  have  in  most  cases  yielded  large 
profits.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  Government  bestows  some  privi¬ 
leges  to  induce  them  to  begin ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  favours 
bestowed,  they  are  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  correspond¬ 
ing  individual  exertion,  which  thus  forms  the  great  cause  of  the 
success  of  the  system.  It  is  only  in  such  matters  as  agricultural 
shows,  industrial  exhibitions,  horse  races,  and  so  forth,  where  no 
one  would  take  the  initiative,  and  where  there  is,  perhaps,  a  preju¬ 
dice  to  he  overcome  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  *the  Govern¬ 
ment  steps  forward  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility,  and  bear  the 
whole  burden.  As  a  rule,  the  Empire  only  fertilizes  hy  starting 
the  idea,  giving  a  little  help  in  money,  and  fostering  the  companies 
that  will  lend  the  bulk  of  the  funds.  The  most  gratifying  result, 
next  to  the  enormous  and  perceptible  leap  in  wealth  made  by 
France  in  the  last  few  years,  is  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
expense  which  the  Government  finds  it  necessary  to  bear  in 
order  to  encourage  this  movement  is  gradually  becoming  less. 

The  Flaneur  is  very  decided  in  his  opinion  that  much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  mitigate  the  dangers  of  Socialism.  The 
race  of  hot-headed,  turbulent  ouvriers,  he  says,  seems  to  have 
become  extinct.  That  great  bugbear  of  governments,  the  working¬ 
man  turned  communist,  has  scarcely  been  heard  of  for  years. 
He  only  went  into  the  streets  when  he  was  driven  there  by  having 
nothing  to  eat ;  and  now  the  impulse  given  to  every  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce  has  ensured  him  a  subsistence.  The  wages 
of  labour  have  risen  forty  per  cent.,  while  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
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living,  though  considerable,  has  been  nothing  lihe  in  proportion. 
The  proletaire,  as  he  used  to  he  called,  seems  to  have  forgotten  his 
old  hatred  of  the  bourgeois.  During  the  late  distress,  no  trace  of  the 
old  animosity  was  discernible.  The  employers  co-operated  to 
relieve  the  distress,  and  the  workman  accepted  in  an  honourable 
and  independent  way  what  was  offered  him.  The  general  impulse 
given  by  the  Government  to  all  industrial  improvement  has  been 
aided  by  many  minor  agencies  in  working  this  change.  Among 
the  principal  of  these  has  been  the  “  Ecole  centrale  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures,”  which  was  set  on  foot  in  1829,  but  remained  a 
private  school  until  1857,  when  it  was  ceded  gratuitously  to  the 
Government.  It  has  supplied  France  with  a  number  of 
independent  and  enlightened  men,  scientifically  educated  for 
industrial  pursuits,  and  their  influence  has  gradually  done 
something  to  dispel  the  dense  mass  of  ignorance  in  which 
Socialism  takes  its  rise.  The  truck  system  has  also  been 
beneficially  introduced,  under  the  control  of  the  workmen 
themselves.  Every  day  two  of  the  number  are  deputed  to  super¬ 
intend  the  distribution  which  takes  place  at  fixed  hours.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  as  an  almost  general  rule,  to  give  the  workman 
the  profit  on  the  saving  of  tools,  fuel,  and  oiling  of  machinery, 
and  thus  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  waste.  It  is  quite  astonish¬ 
ing,  says  the  author,  to  see  in  what  order  tools  are,  how  long  they 
last,  what  small  amount  of  fuel  is  required,  and  how  bright  and  clean 
the  machinery  looks.  Sometimes  the  workman  is  associated 
more  closely  with  the  management  even  in  undertakings  where  we 
should  have  been  little  inclined  to  expect  his  appearance  as  a 
partner.  The  Orleans  Railway  Company,  for  example,  associates 
in  its  success  the  servants  it  employs,  and  the  clear  profit  per  mile 
for  each  train  is  far  ahead  of  what  other  lines  earn.  Such  are  the 
peaceful  arts  by  which  the  dreadful  war  of  classes  has  been  lulled 
into  peace,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  change  for  the 
better  has  been  a3  wonderful  and  rapid  as  it  has  been  salutary.  It 
is  true  that  the  workman  has  learnt  largely  to  look  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  all  he  wants,  and  that  the  large  towns  have  grown  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  either  of  these  causes  might 
bring  up  Socialism  again  some  day.  But,  for  the  present,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  Emperor  appears 
for  the  moment  to  have  successfully  struggled  with  one  of  the 
most  formidable  dangers  of  his  position. 

The  Flaneur  is  most  entertaining,  if  not  most  instructive,  when 
he  passes  from  the  general  to  the  personal,  and  gives  us  his  opinion 
on  the  Emperor  himself  and  on  the  Imperial  clique.  He  neither 
believes  in  what  he  terms  the  “  spiritualistic  theory”  about  the  Em¬ 
peror —  that  is,  that  we  ought  to  explain  every  one  of  his  most  in¬ 
significant  acts  by  seeking  for  some  deep-laid  scheme  ;  nor  in  what 
he  terms  the  “  fatalistic  theory  ”  —  the  theory,  that  is,  of  those  who 
suppose  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of  principle  and  plan  of 
action,  and  that  Imperialism  lives  day  by  day,  and  that  all  its 
success  is  owing  to  hazard  and  fatality.  The  theory  of  the 
author  is  a  much  simpler  one  —  that  the  Emperor  learnt  in 
exile  and  by  intercourse  with  companions  in  misfortune 
what  the  nation  wanted,  and  understood  the  ideologues  whom 
his  uncle  would  have  hated,  but  who  have  affected  so  largely 
the  society  of  the  Continent  in  recent  years.  The  author  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Emperor  was  not  insincere  in  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions  with  which  his  works  abound,  and  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  let  France  have  the  benefit  of  them  were  it  not  that 
Imperialism  was  placed  from  its  outset  in  a  false  position  by  the 
coup  d'etat.  This  first  act,  he  says,  led  to  others.  All  individual 
and  political  freedom  had  to  be  suspended,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  priests,  soldiers,  and  employes  to  establish  the  new  order  of 
things.  Hence  the  gulf  which  has  so  long  remained  open  between 
the  Empire  and  all  that  is  best  in  France.  The  anxiety  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  however,  to  find  out  an  avenue  of  conciliation,  and  the 
desire  of  sensible  men  not  to  throw  away  opportunities  of  prac¬ 
tical  action,  would  long  ago,  the  author  thinks,  have  led  to  some 
sort  of  understanding  between  the  old  parties  and  the  Emperor, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Imperialists.  The  small  band  of  persons 
who  have  made  their  fortunes  by  the  Empire  wish  to  keep  what 
they  have  got.  They  do  not  like  to  see  the  gates  of  office  opened 
to  rivals  who  would  soon  drive  them  out  of  the  field ;  and  they 
do  everything  they  can  to  deter  the  Emperor  from  anything  but 
the  routine  of  reaction.  It  is  only  by  the  interposition  of  his  own 
absolute  will  that  the  Emperor  gets  any  plan  started  which  has 
any  liberal  appearance,  and  M.  de  Persigny  and  his  colleagues 
have  shown  how  much  can  be  done  to  thwart  the  operation  of 
liberal  scheqies  even  when  they  have  been  set  on  foot. 


A  JAPANESE  NOVEL.* 

ARLY  in  the  present  century  a  Chinese  novel  was  read  and 
admired  by  Goethe  and  many  German  critics,  and  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  others  in  England.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  Japanese  romance  which  is  well  worth  attention,  as  well  for 
its  peculiar  style  and  merit  as  for  the  means  which  it  affords  of 
making  some  acquaintance  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
of  the  curious  people  with  whom  we  have  lately  entered  into 
commercial  and  diplomatic  relations. 

The  original  work  of  which  the  present  volume  is  both  a  reprint 
and  a  translation  was  printed  from  wood,  in  the  year  1821,  at 
Jeddo.  The  name  of  the  author  is  Riutei  Tanefiko,  and  that 
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Roman  im  Originaltexte  sammt  den  Facsimiles  von  57  japanischen  Holz- 
schnitten  iibersetzt  und  herausgegeben.  Von  Dr.  August  Pfizmaier. 
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[  of  the  artist  who  illustrates  the  text  with  wood-engravings 
is  Utakawa  Tojokuni.  In  the  Japanese  book,  every  page  but 
two  has  a  wood-engraving ;  so  we  may  imagine  that  the  pictures 
of  a  book  are  as  eagerly  devoured  by  novel  readers  in  Japan 
as  the  text ;  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  scene  intended  to  be  represented,  each 
actor  is  always  denoted  by  his  name,  which  is  inscribed  in 
a  ring,  stamped  like  a  label  on  the  dress.  On  account  of  the 
comprehensiveness,  however,  of  the  Chinese  character,  two  or 
three  strokes  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  portraits  of  the 
personages  of  the  novel  are,  the  greater  portion  of  them,  by  no 
means  unattractive ;  and  th ejeune  premib'e,  Misawo,  or  Komatsu, 
as  she  was  subsequently  called,  would  certainly  attract  notice  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  especially  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  the 
notion  that  the  true  principles  of  female  beauty  require  the  trans¬ 
verse  axes  of  the  eyes  to  be  sloped  to  the  perpendicular  axis  of 
the  face  at  an  angle  of  450.  Yet,  even  without  an  aesthetic  revo¬ 
lution  of  this  kind,  she  by  no  means  appears  without  striking- 
points  about  her.  Her  nose  is  long  and  slender,  the  nostrils  and 
mouth  small  and  well  shaped,  the  hair  abundant  and  dressed  d 
V imperatrice — transfixed,  however,  with  too  many  combs — the 
ears  of  fine  shape  and  small,  chin  and  neck  of  aristocratic  delicacy. 
Misawo  appears  to  be  of  our  opinion  on  the  matter  of  combs,  for 
there  is  one  picture  of  her,  putting  on  a  second  comb  (as  is  the 
custom  of  Japanese  maidens  at  the  age  of  twenty),  in  which  she 
makes  a  frightful  grimace  at  her  toilet.  The  only  real  quarrel  we 
have  with  the  artist  is  in  the  matter  of  the  heroine’s  large  feet,  in 
which  we  are  sure  he  has  not  done  her  justice,  as  her  arms  and  hands 
are  remarkably  good.  She  appears  also  to  have  possessed  some  taste 
in  the  article  of  dress,  wearing  a  wide  sleeve  jacket  over  an  under 
tunic,  which  fits  gracefully  about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  is  cut 
down  to  a  point  in  front  to  show  the  throat.  Her  tunic  falls  down 
low  to  the  ground  with  such  a  total  absence  of  crinoline  that  you 
might  stand  at  much  less  distance  than  a  yard  from  her  without 
disarranging  her  attire.  The  portraits  of  the  male  personages  are  by 
no  means  so  attractive  as  those  of  the  other  sex,  with  their  shaven 
crowns  and  faces,  and  their  curious  topknots ,-  but  even  these  we 
seem  to  become  familiar  with  at  last.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
far  more  magnificent  in  dress  than  the  women.  Those  of  the 
warrior  class  —  apparently  the  ruling  class  in  Japan  —  are  espe¬ 
cially  ostentatious  in  swelling  garments,  with  two  swords  by  their 
side,  a  fan  in  their  hands,  and  sometimes  a  hawk  upon  the  fist. 
We  have  delayed  somewhat  over  the  engravings,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  division  of  labour  between  the  author  and  artist. 
To  the  latter  is  entrusted  all  the  descriptive  duty  of  the  book,  as 
he  text  contains  no  description  at  all ;  and  the  story  is  earned 
on  almost  entirely  by  dialogue,  with  j  ust  sufficient  narrative  to 
make  the  dialogue  intelligible. 

The  outline  of  the  story  runs  thus  :  —  Close  by  the  temple  of 
Nanjen,  in  the  town  of  Nara,  in  the  province  Jamato,  on  the 
square  Sibawara,  was  a  tea-house,  in  which  a  young  man  by  name 
Sakitsi  saw  for  the  first  time  Misawo,  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  who  played  the  harp  and  sang  beautifully  to  the  guests, 
while  a  little  girl  of  four  years  presented  her  fan  to  the  company, 
and  collected  money  for  her.  As  Misawo  was  considered  very 
beautiful,  the  guests  talked  much  both  to  her  and  about  her,  and 
Sakitsi  heard  that  she  had  come  there  to  play  day  after  day  in 
order  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  her  aunt.  This  interested  Sakitsi, 
and  he  proceeded  to  carry  on  operations,  much  as  any  European 
visitor  would  do,  to  win  the  attention  of  a  performer  of  one  of  the 
cafes  chantants  at  Paris,  or  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  He  became  an  assiduous  attendant  at  her  shrine,  ceasing  to 
look  up  the  curiosities  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  he  made 
her  presents ;  he  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  continued, 
day  after  day,  to  see  her  and  talk  with  her  till  liking  became  a 
passion.  Misawo  likewise  was  reciprocally  attracted  by  the  hand¬ 
some  youth,  but,  just  as  might  be  the  case  in  any  city  in  Europe, 
the  inferiority  of  her  position  prevented  her  from  declaring  her 
attachment. 

Now  the  aunt  of  Misawo  was  falling  into  greater  and  greater 
distress.  The  mother  of  her  husband  had  become  blind  and  sick,  and 
required  medical  treatment ;  while  the  labour  of  her  son — who  had 
by  evil  fortune  been  degraded  from  his  due  station  in  society,  and 
compelled  to  become  k  litter-bearer — no  longer  sufficed  for  the 
needs  of  his  own  wife  and  household  and  the  wants  of  his 
mother,  so  that,  day  by  day,  he  was  obliged  to  part  with 
some  of  his  furniture.  Misawo  beheld  the  distress  growing- 
more  and  more  severe  day  after  day,  and  resolved  to  make  a 
further  sacrifice  of  herself  to  supply  their  necessities.  Her 
uncle  and  aunt  were  already  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  as  yet  supplied  them  with  money.  Her  daily  pretence 
of  absenting  herself  from  her  aunt’s  house  had  been  that 
she  was  bound  by  a  vow  to  daily  service  in  the  temple ;  and 
now,  in  order  to  escape  the  opposition  which  the  aflection  or 
pride  of  her  relatives  might  oppose  to  her  plans,  she  escaped 
secretly  in  the  morning  in  company  with  the  master  of  a 
Tea-house  at  Naniwa,  where  she  had  entered  into  a  contract 
to  sing  to  his  company,  on  condition  of  the  preliminary  payment 
of  1 00  taels,  which  she  left  behind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  her 
relatives.  Sakitsi,  after  her  departure,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
find  out  where  she  had  gone,  and  returned  full  of  despair 
to  his  home,  which  was  also  at  Naniwa.  But  though  the  two 
lovers  were  thus  living  together  at  Naniwa,  yet  Sakitsi  never  met 
with- Misawo  till  at  least  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  sepa¬ 
ration,  since  he  was  a  rice  merchant,  and  was  constantly  travelling 
about  both  on  business  and  for  pleasure.  Moreover,  the  Japanese 
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appear  to  have  a  curious  way  of  giving  nicknames  to  their  acquain¬ 
tances,  and  of  changing  names  at  particular  epochs,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  Sakitsi  was  generally  called  Mitsumon,  and 
Misawo  when  she  took  to  two  combs  at  the  age  of  twenty 
acquired  the  name  of  Komatsu ;  and  thus  it  was  impossible  for 
either  of  them  to  learn  the  j  ame  of  the  other  by  hearsay.  Sakitsi 
and  Misawo,  or  Komatsu,  1  owcver,  came  together  at  last,  and 
the  scene  of  their  recognition  has  some  very  pretty  details. 
Misawo  had,  before  her  lover  had  recognised  her,  over¬ 
heard  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  speaking  ill  of 
the  singers  of  Tea-houses,  and  roguishly  repeats  his  sati¬ 
rical  phrases  while  he  is  declaring  "his  affection.  She  then, 
for  reply,  shows  him  a  piece  of  paper  which  contains  a  question, 
she  says,  that  for  a  hundred  times  and  more  she  had  presented  to 
the  God  (Aizen  Miowo),  and  sixty  times,  she  adds,  the  reply  was 
“  Kit  si  ”  (an  abbreviate  for  Sakitsi).  “What  does  that  mean?” 
cried  Sakitsi,  as  he  snatched  the  paper  and  tore  it  up.  “  In  your 
heart  you  must  know  whether  you  are  beloved  or  not.”  Here  she 
leant  herself  imperceptibly  on  Sakitsi,  and  turned  her  face  in¬ 
quiringly  on  his.  “When  such  is  the  case,  what  will  you  do?  ” 
“  My  being  belongs  to  you.”  “  Say,  will  you  share  life  with  me, 
and  never  be  divided ? ”  ‘Yes.’  So  answered  she,  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  their  intimate  relations.”  Then  Sakitsi  and 
Komatsu  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  passion,  and 
Sakitsi  in  the  bright  spring  accompanied  Komatsu  about  everywhere 
in  a  litter,  now  like  a  sane  man,  and  now  like  a  madman  with 
passion.  As  he  scattered  his  gold- and  silver  about  like  “bath  water,” 
he  became  the  talk  of  the  whole  country,  and  his  attachment 
reached  the  ears  of  his  foster-mother,  who,  we  presume,  by  right 
of  the  despotic  severity  which  parental  authority  still  maintains 
in  Japan,  shut  him  up.  However,  the  aunt  of  Komatsu,  who 
with  her  husband  has  migrated  to  Naniwa,  finds  access  to  him  in 
the  disguise  of  a  fortune-teller,  or  sorceress,  and  has  an  interview, 
in  which  she  informs  Sakitsi  that  Komatsu  is  now  claimed  by  her 
parents,  who  have  recovered  again  the  position  in  society  from 
which  they  had  been  degraded,  and  have  betrothed  their  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  a  military  family.  At  these  words 
Sakitsi  falls  into  despair.  Nevertheless,  by  a  device  he  obtains 
from  his  foster-mother  a  hundred  taels  in  order  to  purchase  the 
liberty  of  Komatsu  from  the  Tea-house,  and  goes  by  night  to 
Komatsu  in  order  to  arrange  their  flight  together ;  but  on  his  road 
to  her  house  he  is  attacked  by  two  dogs,  and  in  stooping  to  pick  up 
a  stone  the  packet  of  one  hundred  taels  falls,  without  his  perceiving 
it,  out  of  his  bosom.  The  succeeding  scenes  of  the  novel  evince 
a  great  deal  of  talent,  and  are  very  dramatically  set  forth.  In 
the  interview  between  the  two  lovers,  when  Sakitsi  puts  his  hand 
into  his  bosom,  and  finds  the  hundred  taels  gone, 

“  Ha  !  what  I  threw  at  the  dog  and  thought  was  a  stone,  that  was  my 
money  fallen  on  the  ground,  and  I  did  not  know  it.  Oh,  oh  I  If  I  had 
wrapt  it  in  my  handkerchief  it  wouldn’t  have  happened.” 

Komatsu,  when  she  beheld  his  fright,  began  again :  — 

“  Misfortunes  come  fast  upon  us,  and  I  can  do  nothing  else  but  die. 
All  events  lead  to  this.  If  I  get  my  freedom  through  another  and  remain 
alive  —  so  must  I  necessarily  return  home.  When  I  return  home,  I  must 
necessarilv  marry,  therefore  it  is  my  wish  to  die  by  your  hand.  Know  that 
I  am  the  "daughter  of  a  warrior,  and  have  a  sword  of  need.  This  will  I 
give  to  my  youth  that  he  may  kill  me,  and  let  me  depart  to  the  Gods  of 
death.  Then  we  shall  be  united.”  *  *  *  “  When  I  am  divided  from  you 

(Sakitsi  replies)  I  have  no  more  hope  in  the  world,  and  it  is  better  that  I 
too  die.”  “  Then  will  you  be  partaker  of  my  joy.  O  thanks  !  ” 

The  reader  will  notice  tbe  alacrity  with  whicli  both  parties 
fly  to  suicide  as  a  refuge  from  tbeir  troubles.  After  this  scene 
tbe  friend  of  tbe  father  and  mother  of  Komatsu  comes  in  and 
works  upon  her  filial  piety  by  stories  of  her  mother,  and  the 
affection  which  her  parents  have  for  her ;  and  the  poor  girl’s 
feelings  are  lacerated  in  many  directions.  However,  when 
matters  seem  at  their  worst,  the  hundred  taels  unexpectedly  turn 
up,  having  been  found  outside  the  house  by  the  uncle  of 
Koyiatsu,  and  Sakitsi  is  the  master  of  the  fate  of  Komatsu ;  but 
still  she  is  in  anguish  about  the  claims  of  her  parents  upon 
her,  when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  it  turns  out  on  carefully 
reading  her  parents’  letter  to  her,  that  it  is  Sakitsi  himself  to 
whom  she  has  been  betrothed  by  her  parents,  whose  name  was 
originally  Simano  Sake,  and  who  was  the  son  of  a  warrior  of 
Kamakura,  and  neighbour  of  the  parents  of  Komatsu  of  the  same 
place.  Thus  all  turns  out  happily,  while  the  two  lovers  depart  to¬ 
gether  for  Kamakura,  and  everybody  lives  joyfully,  which  word  is 
repeated  twice  over  at  the  termination  of  the  story  —  joyfully,  joy- 
fully. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  curious  production,  about  which  one 
of  the  chief  things  to  be  remarked  is,  that  the  tale  has  all  the  im¬ 
press  about  it  of  belonging  to  a  literature  of  very  old  date  —  the 
artful  way  in  which  the  story  is  brought  out  in  the  dialogue 
evincing  this  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  the  construction  and 
intricacy  of  the  plot,  of  which  we  have  given  but  an  imperfect  idea, 
bearingwitnessto  much  practised  and  technical  skill.  The  characters 
of  the  personages  of  the  story  are  of  a  very,  simple  nature.  It  is 
curious  that  there  are  no  bad  persons — no  villains  among  them  all. 
All  appear  to  have  deep  family  affections  and  a  desire  to  do  right ; 
the  great  evil  influence  against  which  everybody  has  to  contend 
more  or  less  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in  London,  is.  want  of  money ; 
great  delicacy  of  sentiment  is  discernible  from  time  to  time ;  and 
the  main  feeling  with  which  one  closes  the  volume,  is  that  of  the 
strange  similarity  which  underlies  all  the  strange  discrepancies  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  exist  between  ourselves  and  the  Japanese. 


RELIGIO  CHEMICI.* 

N  the  coffin-plate  of  the  dead  the  critic’s  pen  falls  lightly,  and 
literary  errors,  or  mistakes  of  judgment,  or  fallacies  in  argu¬ 
ment,  into  which  a  good  man  has  fallen,  are  only  pointed  at  in  a 
spirit  of  personal  amnesty,  when  death  has  released  him  from 
ephemeral  responsibilities,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  repro¬ 
bate  them  on  grounds  of  abstract  truth.  The  book  which  draws 
forth  this  remark  is  certainly  not,  in  point  of  form,  such  a  book  as 
the  author  would  have  put  forth.  It  is  a  collection  of  two  or 
three  scientific  essays,  about  as  many  biographical  sketches  of 
scientific  worthies,  and  a  lecture  or  address  delivered  on  a  sacred 
subject,  but  with  a  quasi  scientific  mode  of  handling  it,  to  medical 
students.  The  collection  is  due  to  the  author’s  representatives, 
although  the  incorporated  elements  are  of  course  genuine.  To 
some  men’s  notions,  any  book  may  as  well  be  bound  up  with  any 
other  book  —  any  essay  stitched  with  any  other  essay.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  not  quite  sufficient  similarity  of  subject  to  make 
fairly  one  book,  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  matter  to  make 
two.  George  Wilson  was  too  well  known  a  man  for  his  memory 
to  need  even  a  general  refresher.  We  may,  however,  mention  a 
little  book,  called  The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,  which  has 
endeared  him  to  the  understanding  of  the  simple  ,•  and  should  be  in 
most  childrens’  libraries  by  this  time.  Of  the  peculiar  bent  and 
compass  of  his  mind  the  essays  before  us  are  a  fair  specimen.  The  three 
former  might  have  been  published  as  “Pious  reflections  on  certain 
laws  of  human  and  other  physical  organisms.”  The  three  biogra¬ 
phical  essays  speak  for  themselves.  The  address  on  the  Resurrection 
takes  the  tone  of  its  audience  and  of  its  deliverer  blended,  and  is 
an  attempt  to  base  the  future  physical  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  body  on  an  organic  law.  But  in  all  these  we  lack  any  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  title  of  the  book,  Religio  Chemici.  The  second  and 
third  essays  appear  to  approach  natural  theology  on  its  chemical 
side.  What  Paley  did  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
stomach,  and  a  consideration  of  the  gastric  juice  in  particular, 
calling  this  latter  “  the  chymical  wonder  of  animated  life,”  that 
our  author  would  do  from  studying  the  array  of  gases,  metals,  and 
other  materials  found  in  the  physiology  of  animals,  especially 
man,  and  in  the  elements  which  constitute  our  own,  and  perhaps 
other  globes.  Indeed,  the  scope  of  the  argument,  warm  and 
earnest  as  the  writer  is,  far  more  closely  resembles  that  of  Paley 
than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  whose  famous  Religio 
Medici  the  title  provokes  comparison.  But,  here  again,  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  can  lay  on  the  author  the  responsibility  of  the  title 
selected,  or  can  fairly  blame  him  for  the  seeming  challenge  thus 
emptily  given  to  the  shade  of  the  accomplished  Caroline  physician. 
All  that  his  compiler  states  is,  that  “  he  had  it  in  his  heart  for 
many  years  to  write  a  book  corresponding  to  the  Religio  Medici  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  the  title  of  Religio  Chemici.  Several  of 
the  essays  in  this  volume,”  it  is  added,  “  were  intended  to  form 
chapters  of  it ;  ”  but,  health  and  leisure  failing,  they  went  in  the 
detached  form  to  various  periodicals  out  of  which  they  are  now 
collected. 

One  would  almost  think  that  George  Wilson,  of  whose  excel¬ 
lence  and  of  whose  perfect  sincerity  we  entertain  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  had  read  the  curious  work  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  his 
youth,  but  had  forgotten  all  but  the  title  of  it.  If  he  had  remem¬ 
bered  the  tenour  of  the  book,  and  really  aimed  at  paralleling  it,  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  calling  his  own  by  its  present  title. 
The  books  differ  inversely  as  regards  their  titles.  The  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  writer  in  Sir  T.  Browne’s  case  was  impregnated  with 
the  results,  doubtless,  of  medical  reading,  but  direct  medical  lore 
there  is  none.  He  borrows  an  illustration  from  Galen  or  Celsus 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  but  quite  as  often  from  some  general 
classic.  And  as  for  the  argument,  it  no  more  runs  on  medicine 
than  it  does  on  astrology,  perhaps  not  so  much  ;  certainly  far  less 
than  it  does  on  ethics.  Sir  T.  Browne’s  book  is  really  an  essay  in 
psychology,  with  discursive  ethical  bearings.  He  takes  the 
symptoms  and  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  comments  on  them, 
not  on  anything  in  the  practice  or  materia  of  medicine :  and  but  for 
a  certain  professional  air  of  diagnosis  in  the  way  in  Avhich  he  treats 
the  mental  symptoms  in  question,  we  might  never  have  guessed 
from  the  book,  apart  from  the  title,  that  medicine  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  making-up  of  the  product.  Medicine  lurks  like 
a  pounded  onion  in  a  salad,  amid  the  somewhat  miscellaneous 
contents  of  his  deeply  interesting  work,  giving  just  a  tinge  to  the 
quality  of  all  that  we  taste  there.  But,  with  George  Wilson, 
chemistry  —  we  speak  of  the  three  former  essays  —  is  not  the  con¬ 
diment,  but  the  substance  of  the  book.  Far  from  impalpably  lurk¬ 
ing,  it  is  obtrusively  present  everywhere ;  the  salad,  in  short,  is  all 
onion.  As  regards  the  other,  the  biographical  essays,  they  are  not 
of  a  piece ;  and  if  the  lamented  author  ever  designed  a  Religio 
Chemici,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  excluded  them 
from  forming  chapters  in  it.  The  lives  could  have  had  with  the 
argument  only  the  connexion  of  examples,  which  connexion  they 
have  not. 

Far  as  the  books,  however,  of  Religio  Medici  and  Religio  Chemici 
are  asunder,  there  is  a  gap  even  wider  between  the  orders  of  mind 
to  which  their  authors  respectively  belong.  Two  extracts  from 
the  former  volume  will,  as  well  as  a  thousand,  yield  the  outline  of 
the  peculiarities  of  its  author.  Sir  T.  Browne  says,  “where  I 
cannot  satisfy  my  reason,  I  love  to  humour  my  fancy ;  ”  and  again, 

*  Religio  Chemici.  Essays  by  George  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  late  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  London  and  Cam¬ 
bridge:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1862. 
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il  the  world  that  I  regard  is  myself,  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own 
frame  that  I  cast  my  eye  on ;  for  the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my 
globe,  and  turn  it  round  and  round  sometimes  for  my  recreation.” 
{lid.  Med.  II.  xi.)  The  rule  which  the  first  quotation  enunciates, 
applied  to  the  pursuit  chalked  out  by  the  second,  really  gives  no 
unfair  sample  of  the  book.  The  writer  sought  within  himself  for 
facts,  and,  when  found,  he  reasoned  upon  them  so  far  as  he  felt  he 
could,  and  beyond  that  gave  himself  freely  up  to  whatever  analogy 
the  rich  but  sombre  repertory  of  his  “  fancy  ”  first  presented. 
There  was  one  broad  fact  which  he  necessarily  overlooked ;  it  is, 
that  his  was  a  mind  of  very  remarkable  peculiarities,  of  a  strong 
original  bias,  and  further,  somewhat  warped  out  of  line  by  the 
slow-baking  process  of  meditative  study.  Hence  he  had  consum¬ 
mated  in  himself  a  passion  for  paradox,  which  few  minds  of 
which  we  have  an  equally  full  general  account  have  pre¬ 
sented.  He  seems  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  even  to  ape 
its  form  where  the  matter  stated  is  common-place  enough. 
Reflecting  on  the  succession  of  the  love  of  offspring  to  self-love,  he 
says,  “  thus  I  perceive  that  a  man  may  be  buried  alive  and  behold 
his  grave  in  his  own  issue.”  He  even  loves  to  twist  a  thing 
plainly  stated  into  the  form  of  a  paradox,  even  as  Macaulay  loved 
to  sum  up  in  an  antithesis.  Having  urged  that  the  devil’s  miseries 
are  endless,  because  he  cannot  make  an  end  of  himself  if  he  would, 
he  tips  the  shaft  of  his  argument  with  the  following :  “  Thus  he 
suffers  most  in  that  attribute  in  which  he  is  impassible  —  his  im¬ 
mortality.”  The  only  remaining  characteristic  of  Sir  T.  Browne 
which  we  will  notice  now,  is  his  want  of  methodical  arrangement. 
The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Religio  Medici  might,  to  a  great 
extent,  change  places  without  prejudice  to  the  perspicuity  of  the 
book,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  might  be  as  properly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  other  work  on  Christian  Morals ,  and  pei'haps  vice 
versa. 

In  the  Religio  Chemici  we  trace  an  earnest  and  truth-loving 
mind,  diligent  in  the  inquiry  of  particulars,  and  candid  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  of  others,  but  wanting  in  the  deep  tinge  of  mysticism,  and 
lacking  the  rich  native  vein  of  fancy  and  the  full  and  varied  love 
of  antique  reading  which  marks  the  author  whom  his  title  recalls. 
Though,  like  his  predecessor,  somewhat  less  methodical  than  his 
argument  requires,  he  manages  to  keep  the  clue  of  ratiocination 
from  being  entangled  by  the  stray  whisps  of  fancy.  He  is  far  from 
searching  within  him  for  the  facts  of  human  nature,  and  giving  the 
“  globe  ”  a  playful  whirl  occasionally  by  way  of  diversion.  He 
takes  that  globe’s  crude  elements  as  his  basis,  finds  which  of  them  I 
are  antecedently  most  suited  to  combine  and  constitute  such  a 
physical  creature  as  man,  and  then,  analysing  the  human  frame, 
finds  it  contains  precisely  those  elements.  There  is  the  deadly  phos¬ 
phorus,  under  the  comparatively  innocuous  form  of  phosphoric 
acid,  the  neutral  nitrogen,  the  oxidable  and  magnetizable  iron. 
The  following  paragraph  shows,  perhaps,  more  of  the  scope  of  the 
argument  than  any  passage  equally  short :  — 

Suppose  an  intelligent  person,  quite  ignorant  of  both  chemistry  and  phy¬ 
siology,  to  be  taught  as  much  of  the  latter  science  as  can  be  learned  without 
an  acquaintance  with  the  former,  and  then  to  have  shown  him  the  properties 
of  all  the  chemical  elements  and  their  chief  compounds ;  after  which  he  is 
requested  to  state  which  of  those  elements  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the 
human  frame. 

The  scope  of  the  argument,  we  say,  is  here  clearly  traced,  but 
its  course  in  reaching  that  scope  is  less  lucid  than  we  might  desire. 
The  consideration  of  what  physiology  requires  is  not  kept  so  dis¬ 
tinct  as  could  be  wished  from  the  consideration  of  what  chemistry 
supplies ;  or  at  least,  a  person,  to  follow  it  duly,  must  needs  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  such  elementary  facts  of  physiological  chemistry 
as  the  difference  between  oxygen  and  carbon  and  their  properties 
as  affecting  the  human  blood.  Then,  again,  the  scope  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  leads  us  to  expect  that  the  physiologist  would,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  chemist’s  elementary  bodies,  choose  such  as, 
we  find,  do  in  fact,  by  their  fitness  for  the  required  fimctions,  con¬ 
stitute  the  human  frame,  and  that  the  unerring  discharge  of  those 
functions  would  be  adduced  to  vindicate  his  choice.  That  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  known  qualities  of  other  elementary  bodies,  and  of 
the  probable  or  ascertainable  results  of  their  combination,  would 
then  be  instituted,  and  that,  from  those  qualities  and  results,  the 
unfitness  of  the  latter,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  superior  fitness  of  the 
former  bodies  would  then  be  inferred.  Something  like  this  is 
indeed  attempted  in  the  chapter  headed  “Chemical  Final  Causes.” 
There,  a  comparison  of  iron  with  copper,  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
blood,  is  hinted  at,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  most  iron-like 
of  metals,  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  others  less  closely  related,  is 
carried  out  at  some  length.  But  the  argument  lacks  cogency  from 
the  wide  area  of  other  conceivable  metallic  ingredients  which  it 
leaves  unexplored,  without  any  reason  why  their  consideration 
should  not  be  entertained. 

We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  take  more  general  exception 
to  the  term  “  Final  Causes  ”  as  descriptive  of  the  theorem  which 
the  writer  wishes  to  establish.  What  he  means  when  he  professes 
to  prove  “final  causes,”  is  what  Paley  in  his  Natural  Theology 
more  simply  calls  “  design,”  and  which  is  summed  up  by  the  latter 
in  the  proposition  that  “  every  contrivance  implies  a  contriver.”  To 
show  a  “  final  cause  ”  for  a  contrivance,  is  surely  something  different 
ffom  barely  showing  that  contrivance  exists,  and  that  the  parts  fit 
each  other  and  so  suitably  constitute  the  whole.  A  “  Final  Cause  ”  ; 
must,  because  it  is  final ,  properly  be  something  outside  the 
mechanism  and  beyond  the  inter-adjustment  of  parts  and  whole. 
To  say  that,  in  the  universe,  as  far  as  known  to  us,  we  have  s.ome  ! 


sixty  elements,  and  that,  of  those  sixty,  some  seventeen  are 
selected  to  form  the  organization  of  living  sentient  beings,  and  to 
add  that  we  find,  from  our  experience  of  elements  and  of  organ¬ 
isms,  that  none  other  so  fit  could  have  been  selected,  is  not  to 
establish  a  “  final  cause  ”  in  their  selection.  It  is  to  do  —  only 
substituting  chemistry  for  mechanics — the  same  as  Paley  did  when 
he  considered  the  optical  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  anatomical 
contrivance  in  the  back-bone  of  a  hare.  To  show  that  the  whole, 
when  constituted,  serves  a  further  end,  and  does  so  with  such 
uniformity  and  fitness  that  the  connexion  of  the  two  may  be 
presumed  as  intended,  and  reasonably  inferred  from  the  phenomena 
observed,  is  properly  to  argue  for  a  final  cause.  Thus,  when 
Bishop  Butler  from  the  constitution  of  human  society,  observed 
its  adaptation  for  the  moral  discipline  of  the  individual,  and 
inferred  that  the  government  of  God  on  the  whole  is  moral,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  argued  for  a  final  cause.  But  when,  tracing 
out  the  various  interests,  motives,  and  passions  of  individual  men 
and  human  societies,  we  observe  that  they  are  fitting  ingredients 
for  such  moral  natures  as  we  find  in  men,  and  such  social  organi¬ 
zations  as  prevail  amongst  mankind — this  is  to  do  little  else  than 
to  take  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  and  put  them  together, 
observe  that  they  fit  each  other,  and  infer  that  they  were  meant 
to  fit.  This  is,  of  course,  to  argue  design,  but  it  is  not  to  argue  a 
final  cause.  Of  course,  the  difference  for  which  we  contend  maybesaid 
to  be  a  purely  verbal  one  —  be  it  so.  But  the  expectations  raised  by 
the  title  cannot  be  indifferent  to  those  interested  in  the  book. 
The  author,  were  he  alive,  would  be  able  to  explain  anything  in 
his  book  which  he  considered  entitled  it  to  the  phraseology  which 
he  has  used;  but  the  “right  of  reply  ”  is  an  empty  privilege  to  the 
dead. 

But  one  ought  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  a  book  coming  from 
a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  having  for  its  object  the 
confirmation  of  higher  truth  than  science  of  herself  explores. 
George  Wilson  loved  to  study  in  the  light  from  above,  and  made 
physical  philosophy  “  the  handmaid  of  faith.”  In  his  biographical 
notice  of  Boyle  we  trace  the  form  of  a  kindred  spirit,  whom  he 
himself  compares  with  Wilberforce,  and  whom  we  would  com¬ 
pare  with  himself.  His  own  contributions  to  science  proper 
are  well  known  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  have 
obtained  recognition  from  the  British  Association.  It  was  to 
him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
of  the  presence  of  fluorine  throughout  “  the  mineral,  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  especially  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  higher  organisms.”  His  book  evinces  a  fondness  for  figure 
wThich  is  a  point  he  has  in  common  with  Sir  T.  Browne,  though 
his  illustrations  appear  to  come  less  readily  to  hand,  and  the 
images  are  pondered  over  and  rolled  about  in  the  mind  till  all  sides 
are  presented  in  turn  to  us.  We  wish  them  sometimes  away  — we 
oftener  wish  them  merely  abbreviated.  They  are  like  big  epergnes 
loaded  with  florid  bouquets  on  a  dining- table,  which  intercept  your 
view  of  the  company,  and  surcharge  the  room  with  their  per¬ 
fume.  We  might  point  out  a  simile  of  more  than  half  a  page  on 
p.  1 1 9.  He  has  also  a  somewhat  heavy-playful  way  with  portions 
of  a  subject  which  slightly  provokes  the  gall  of  the  reviewer.  We 
have,  however,  too  profound  a  respect  for  a  good  man  departed  to 
trot  out  any  of  these  elephantine  lambkins  for  the  reader’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  must  let  him  find  them  for  himself,  if  he  cares  to  look. 

There  is  one  point  in  reference  to  the  concluding  essay, 
“  Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection,”  which  we  pause  to  notice  in 
parting,  because  it  contains  a  thought  the  trace  of  which  is  actu¬ 
ally  to  be  found  in  the  Religio  Medici,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
portion  of  subject  matter  in  the  two  books  in  which  a  resemblance 
can  be  seen.  Yet  even  this  is  not  a  very  close  resemblance.  Sir 
T.  Browne  says  : — 

A  plant  or  vegetable  consumed  to  ashes,  to  a  contemplative  and  school 
philosopher  seems  utterty  destroyed,  and  the  form  to  have  taken  his  leave  for 
ever  ;  but  to  a  sensible  artist  the  forms  are  not  perished,  but  withdrawn  into 
their  incombustible  part,  where  they  lie  secure  from  the  action  of  that 
devouring  element.  This  is  made  good  by  experience,  which  can  from 
the  ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its 
stalk  and  leaves  again.  What  the  art  of  man  can  do  in  these  inferior  pieces, 
what  blasphemy  is  it  to  affirm  the  finger  of  God  cannot  do  in  these  more 
perfect  and  sensible  structures !—  {lid.  Med.,  I.  xlviii.) 

Our  author  says : — 

Further,  the  individuality  of  a  seed,  or  of  a  human  germ,  required  for  its 
manifestation  only  a  minute  quantity  of  matter.  Let  me  state  the  physical 
fact  in  reference  to  a  vegetable  embryo  ;  the  statement,  mutatis  mutandis, 
will  apply  equally  to  the  embryo  of  man.  The  microscopic  researches,  then, 
of  modem  physiology  have  shown  us  that  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of 
ponderable  matter  condenses,  and,  as  it  were,  concentrates  in  itself  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  every  germ  vegetable  or  animal.  In  other  words,  the  determin¬ 
ing  power,  which,  if  that  germ  develop  into  mature  existence,  makes  it 
infallibly  develope  into  an  oak,  into  a  vine,  into  an  elm,  or  into  a  butterfly, 
into  a  humming-bird,  into  an  eagle,  as  the  case  may  be  —  this  determining 
power,  which  constitutes  the  individuality  and  continuous  identity  of  the 
mature  organism,  is  originally  located  in  a  microscopic  atom  of  matter.  The 
moment  that  germ  begins  to  develope,  it  exchanges  those  primary  particles 
for  others,  not  merely,  remember,  adding  others  to  itself,  but  giving  away  as 
it  were  its  original  self  piecemeal,  whilst  by  a  process  utterly  mysterious,  the 
individualizing  power  is  transferred  to  the  new  particles,  so  that’months  after 
the  grain  of  wheat  is  dead  and  gone,  a  blade  and  stem,  taking  their 
characters  from  it,  grow  green  and  ripen,  and  finally  produce  grains  identical 
with  the  perished  one. 

I  would  accordingly  remind  you  that  in  speculating  on  the  physical  nature 
of  the  resurrection,  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  our  personal  identity  as 
essentially  linked  with  more  than  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity  of 
matter. 

Tbe  two  ideas  are  both  expansions  of  that  of  St.  Paul,  each 
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after  the  measure  of  physical  experience  familiar  to  its  author. 
They  hardly  do  more  than  distantly  reflect  each  other,  and  we 
believe  that  their  resemblance  is  purely  accidental. 


SLEEP  AND  DREAMS.* 

THE  mysterious,  though  familiar,  state  of  sleep  may  be  re¬ 
garded  from  many  different  points  of  view,  and  studied  with 
a  variety  of  aims.  To  the  physiologist,  it  presents  a  series  of 
vital  phenomena  the  intimate  nature  and  causes  of  which  are, 
perhaps,  more  obscure  than  any  other  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
investigate.  To  the  physician,  it  is  a  natural  restorative  process, 
which  may  lend  the  most  welcome  aid  to  his  art,  and  the  absence 
of  which  may  render  all  his  measures  ineffectual.  To  the  psycho¬ 
logist,  it  is  a  debatable  land  lying  on  the  confines  of  two  realms, 
and  hard  to  subjugate  to  the  laws  of  either.  To  the  seer,  it  is 
a  dim  and  awful  region,  fitfully  illumined  with  gleams  of  futurity. 
Any  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  subject  would  naturally  pro¬ 
pose,  as  the  first  question  to  be  solved,  In  what  does  sleep  consist  ? 
What  change  takes  place  in  the  living  system,  by  virtue  of  which 
a  man,  or  other  animal,  ceases  to  exercise  those  functions  which 
characterize  the  waking  state,  and  falls  into  a  mere  passive  con¬ 
dition,  to  rise  again  from  this  with  refreshed  powers  and  renewed 
energies  ? 

This  question  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  physiologists  of 
all  ages,  but  hitherto  with  few  satisfactory  results.  To  this  day, 
physiologists  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  whether  sleep  be  a  positive 
or  a  negative  condition.  Some,  considering  that  sensation,  vo¬ 
luntary  motion,  and  the  relations  both  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
external  world  are  greatly  enfeebled  during  sleep,  regard  it  simply 
as  the  negation  of  the  positive  or  waking  state.  Others,  basing 
their  view  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  animal,  already  organized 
and  living  before  birth,  assumes  the  waking  state  after  birth,  and 
then  becomes  completely  awakened  only  by  slow  degrees,  regard 
sleep  as  the  primordial  state,  and  maintain  that  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  explain  it  by  any  reference  to  the  waking  state,  which 
is  of  subsequent  occurrence.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  point, 
though  it  has  been  argued  by  many  distinguished  physiologists, 
belongs  as  much,  or  more,  to  logic  than  to  physiology.  A  question 
of  more  practical  interest  is,  whether  sleep  consists  essentially  in 
one  state,  or  in  a  succession  of  different  states  ?  The  latter  view 
of  the  subject  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
who  concludes  that  — 

Sleep,  in  the  most  general  and  correct  sense  of  the  term,  must  he  regarded 
not  as  one  single  state,  but  as  a  succession  of  states  in  constant  variation, 
this  variation  consisting  not  only  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  same 
sense  or  faculty  is  submitted  to  it,  but  also  in  the  different  proportions  in 
which  these  several  powers  are  under  its  influence  at  the  same  time. — 

(  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology,  p.  89.) 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  sleep  ;  but  those  which  have  taken  most  hold  on 
the  opinions  of  physiologists  are  based  either  on  the  supposition 
of  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion,  or  on  that  of  certain  changes  in 
the  cerebral  circulation.  Some  have  contended  that  sleep  arises 
from  mere  exhaustion  of  the  sensorial  powers.  The  brain  ceases 
to  act,  because  it  is  fatigued,  and  cannot  act  any  further  till  re¬ 
stored  by  rest.  This  solution  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  sim¬ 
plicity;  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  most  obvious  facts.  For  example, 
a  man  in  good  health  falls  fast  asleep.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  a 
friend  enters  his  room,  shakes  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  brings 
before  him  some  urgent  matter  requiring  his  immediate  attention  ; 
he  straightway  casts  oft’  sleep,  and  resumes  his  full  activity  of 
mind  and  body.  This  could  not  be  if  sleep  were  merely  the  result 
of  cerebral  exhaustion ;  else,  how  could  the  brain  thus  immediately 
resume  its  activity  after  so  short  a  continuance  of  the  state  ne¬ 
cessary  to  its  restoration  from  such  supposed  exhaustion  ?  Again, 
in  many  persons,  excessive  fatigue  either  of  mind  or  body  acts  as 
an  effectual  preventive  of  sleep— a  fact  which  appears  to  be  equally 
irreconcileable  with  the  hypothesis  under  consideration.  Ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  nervous  powers  may  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  sleep,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  chief  vital  condition 
which  renders  sleep  necessary ;  but  it  can  never  be  truly  regarded 
as  the  state  in  which  sleep  consists. 

The  hypotheses  which  refer  sleep  to  changes  in  the  cerebral 
circulation  generally  regard  its  cause  as  resident  in  congestion  — 
that  is  to  say,  a  retarded  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  cerebral 
vessels,  especially  in  the  veins.  Dr.  "Wardrop,  however,  in  his 
ingenious  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  seeks  for  the  cause  of 
sleep  in  a  diminished  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  before  us,  M.  Maury,  abstains  — 
wisely,  we  think  —  from  any  attempt  at  a  complete  physiological 
theory  of  sleep,  and  limits  his  inquiry  to  the  cause  of  that  torpid 
state  of  the  mental  powers  of  volition  and  attention  which  exists 
in  correspondence  with  a  similar  torpor  of  the  bodily  powers,  as 
manifested  in  muscular  inactivity,  hebetude  of  the  senses,  and 
diminution  of  the  organic  functions.  He  also  has  recourse  to  the 
hypothesis  of  congestion.  Referring  to  the  facts  that  vascular 
congestion  diminishes  nervous  power,  and  that  impaired  innervation 

*  Le  Sommejl  et  les  Reves.  Etudes  Psychologiques  sur  ces  phe'nomenes 
et  les  divers  Etats  qui  s’y  rattachent.  Suivies  de  liecherclies  sur  lc  Deve-  ! 
loppement  de  l’lnstinct  et  de  F Intelligence  dans  lours  Rapports  avec  le  Pheno- 
mene  du  Sommeil.  Par  L.  F.  Alfred  Maury,  Mcmbre  de  l’Institut.  Paris : 
Didier.  1861. 


retards  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  part,  he  regards  the 
state  of  the  brain  during  sleep  as  similar  to  that  of  any  other  part 
which  is  torpified  or  benumbed.  The  nervous  power  is  enfeebled 
by  its  expenditure  during  the  waking  state,  the  circulation  be¬ 
comes  slower,  and  the  vessels  consequently  congested,  whence  a 
certain  degree  of  compression,  and  the  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  attention  and  voluntary  motion.  After  all,  so  many  objections 
might  be  state  !  against  any  and  every  theory  of  sleep  hitherto 
propounded,  that  one  feels  at  times  inclined  to  recur  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  John  Hunter,  that  the  alternation  of  the  waking  and 
sleeping  state  may  be  simply  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  and, 
as  such,  inscrutable. 

M.  Maury’s  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  establish  a 
theory  of  sleep  as  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  dreams,  and  their 
analogy  with  several  morbid  or  abnormal  states  of  the  cerebral 
fimetions — as  those  occurring  in  insanity,  intoxication,  anaesthesia, 
hypnotism,  somnambulism,  and  the  various  states  termed  mesmeric. 
He  had  previously  published  several  memoirs  on  these  subjects  in 
different  numbers  of  the  Annales  Medico- Psychologiques  du  Sys- 
thne  Nerveux,  and  in  the  present  work  he  has  extended  his  ob¬ 
servations  by  a  comparison  with  facts  communicated  by  friends  or 
derived  from  authors  worthy  of  credit.  He  does  not  profess  to 
belong  to  any  particular  school  of  philosophy.  His  object  is 
merely  to  record  the  results  of  observation,  and  a  great  part  of 
his  observations  have  been  made  on  himself :  — 

Few  persons  [says  M.  Maury]  dream  so  readily  or  so  frequently  as  myself. 
Very  rarely  does  the  remembrance  of  what  I  have  dreamed  escape  me,  and 
the  memory  of  my  dreams  often  remains  for  several  months  as  fresh,  and  I 
may  say  as  vivid,  as  at  the  moment  of  my  awaking.  Moreover,  I  easily  go 
to  sleep  in  the  evening,  an  1  during  these  short  moments  of  sleep,  I  begin 
dreams,  the  relation  of  which  to  matters  that  had  previously  occupied  me  I 
am  able  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  to  verify.  Finally,  the  smallest  deviation 
from  my  regimen,  or  change  in  my  habits,  gives  rise  in  me  to  dreams,  or 
hypnagogue  hallucinations  *,  completely  discordant  from  those  of  my  everyday 
life.  I  have,  therefore,  almost  constantly  in  hand  the  measure  of  the  elfects 
produced  by  causes  which  I  am  enabled  to  appreciate. 

When  making  such  observations,  M.  Maury  always  has  a  second 
person  with  him  to  record  what  he  may  say  or  what  gestures  he 
may  make  during  his  sleep,  and  to  awaken  him  suddenly  at  any 
moment  that  may  seem  to  promise  a  remarkable  result. 

There  is  something  whimsical,  and  rather  laughable,  in  the 
lamentations  with  which  M.  Maury  submits  his  inner  man  to 
public  inspection,  and  exhibits  what  he  calls  “  l’intelligence  en 
deshabille :  ” — 

Not  only  am  I  obliged  to  lay  aside  my  individual  self-love,  but  even  my 
human  pride,  and  almost  my  dignity  as  a  creature  of  God.  We  must  show 
this  understanding,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  passing  in  an  instant  through 
alternations  of  power  and  feebleness.  Nothing  is  more  humiliating  than  to 
see  a  moment  of  sleep  or  heaviness  reduce  us  to  the  level  of  the  squalling 
infant  or  the  doting  old  man.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  realize  our  misery, 
and  to  study  phenomena  which  constantly  bring  before  us  a  dissolution  or 
suspension  of  thought  approaching  to  death. 

Our  author  lacks  the  hardihood  of  Montaigne,  who  makes 
nothing  of  presenting  himself  to  his  readers  “tout  entier,  et  tout 
nue.” 

Doubtless,  this  method  of  self-inspection  may  afford  very  va¬ 
luable  materials  for  psychological  observation,  and  its  cultivation 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  peculiarities  which  M.  Maury  records  of 
himself  render  it  doubtful  how  far  his  observations  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  applicable  to  others.  Indeed  the  same  difficulty  obtains,  in 
some  degree,  in  respect  to  psychological  observations  made  by 
any  individual  on  himself.  In  such  cases,  idiosyncrasies  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  laws,  and  exceptions  for  rules. 

In  his  view  of  the  nature  of  dreaming,  M.  Maury  agrees  with 
the  greater  part  of  physiologists  in  ascribing  it  to  the  unequal 
degree  in  which  different  portions  of  the  brain  are  affected  by 
the  causes,  whatever  these  may  be,  which  produce  sleep  —  in 
other  words,  to  the  circumstance  that  some  portions  of  the  brain 
are  more  awake  than  others.  This  view  of  course  implies  the 
belief,  now  extensively  prevalent,  that,  as  a  general  proposition, 
certain  portions  of  the  brain  minister  especially  to  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  different  intellectual  powers  and  moral  sentiments. 
In  admitting  this,  however,  he  rejects,  very  properly  as  we  think, 
the  peculiar  localizations  of  phrenology,  which  he  regards  as 
founded  on  an  “arbitrary  empiricism.”  In  truth,  the  method  of 
observation  hitherto  followed  by  the  phrenologists  is  one  that  can 
never  prove  or  disprove  anything.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  M. 
Maury’s  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  dreaming  resides  in 
the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  “  hypnagogue  hallucina¬ 
tions,”  the  connexion  of  which  with  dreams,  as  well  as  with  the 
illusions  of  insanity,  has  not,  in  his  opinion,  been  sufficiently  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  He  regards  them  as  furnishing  us  with  the  “  embryo- 
geny  of  the  dream.”  These  hallucinations  assail  the  eye  with 
fantastic  images,  and  the  ear  with  imaginary  voices  and  sounds. 
Illusory  impressions  on  the  sense  of  taste  are  also  frequent, 
while  those  on  the  sense  of  smell  are  very  rare  in  sane  persons, 
though  very  common  in  cases  of  incipient  insanity.  According 
to  M.  Maury,  the  sense  of  touch  is  little  liable  to  illusions  of 
this  kind.  The  impressions  derived  from  it  generally  arise  from 
some  real  external  contact,  or  some  actual  irritation  of  the  skin. 
In  the  state  between  waking  and  sleeping,  the  judgment  and 


*  The  hallucinations  referred  to  arc  illusory  impressions  on  the  senses, 
which  occur,  in  some  persons,  in  the  state  intermediate  between  waking  and 
sleeping,  and  consist  most  frequently  in  a  succession  of  fantastic  images  which 
present  themselves  when  the  eyes  are  closed. 
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combining  power  are  in  abeyance,  but  tbe  mind  remains  susceptible 
of  the  impressions  of  sense,  which  it  receives  passively,  without 
reasoning  about  them  or  inquiring  into  their  reality  or  unreality. 
When,  however,  the  state  of  sleep  is  completely  established,  the 
mind,  resuming  some  degree  of  activity,  becomes  the  dupe  of  the 
hallucinations,  mistakes  them  for  realities,  and  reasons  according 
to  the  false  data  which  they  afford.  The  state  of  hallucination 
which  is  continued  into  that  of  dreaming  is  connected,  according 
to  M.  Maury,  with  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  which 
induces  an  over-excitement  of  the  nervous  system;  and  he  has 
always  observed  the  hallucinations  to  be  most  frequent  in  those 
who  have,  from  whatever  cause,  an  habitual  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  to  be  produced  by  articles  of  diet  which 
favour  such  determination.  We  have  given  the  mere  outline  of 
M.  Maury’s  theory,  referring  the  reader  for  details  to  his  fourth 
chapter,  where  it  is  fully  expanded.  We  believe  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  analogy  of  sleep  and  dreaming  to  different  forms  of  insanity 
is  very  striking,  and  their  relations  present  many  points  of  great 
interest.  The  wildest  disorder  of  the  mental  faculties  is  common 
to  both.  Entire  and  long-protracted  sleeplessness  usually  issues 
in  insanity ;  though  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  individuals  to 
whom  it  seems  to  be  natural  to  sleep  very  little,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  case  on  record  of  a  man  who  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  slept  at  all  during  his  whole  life,  or  to  have  felt  the  want  of 
sleep,  but  who,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  good  health  both  of  mind 
and  body.  Some  maniacs  sleep  tranquilly,  though,  in  the 
greater  part,  sleep  is  much  disturbed,  while  others  will  pass 
months,  and  even  years,  without  sleeping  at  all. 

M.  Maury  endeavours  to  trace  a  catenation  between  the  deli¬ 
rium  which  occurs  in  dreaming,  that  which  accompanies  fever, 
and  that  which  is  attendant  on  madness.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
comparative  scale  of  enfeebled  cerebral  action,  we  find,  on  the 
healthy  side,  profound  and  dreamless  sleep,  and,  on  the  morbid 
side,  complete  dementia.  In  either  case  there  is  not  sufficient 
cerebral  action  to  produce  ideas  or  consciousness.  Higher  in  the 
scale,  we  find,  on  a  parallel  line,  sleep  with  fugacious  dreams,  and 
incoherent  and  ill-defined  images,  and  the  commencement  of 
dementia ,  in  which  the  sequence  of  ideas  is  lost,  or  the  words  do 
not  correspond  with  the  ideas.  The  delirium  of  the  dreamer, 
that  of  mania,  and  that  of  fever,  represent  respectively  —  the  first 
for  the  healthy,  the  second  for  the  chronic  pathological,  and  the 
third  for  the  acute  pathological  state  —  that  disorder  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  becomes  incomplete,  and 
in  which  sensorial  illusions  are  not  distinguished  from  real  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  senses.  He  works  out  his  parallel  ingeniously, 
but  our  knowledge  is  yet  too  vague  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  subject;  and  while  we  cannot  too  distinctly 
recognise  the  importance  of  studying  these  cognate  phenomena  in 
connexion,  it  were  vain  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  yet 
arrived  at  any  sound  generalization  respecting  them. 

A  variety  of  topics  are  treated  of  in  M.  Maury’s  work  on  which 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  even  to  touch ;  and  the  detailed  illus¬ 
trations  derived  from  his  personal  observation,  which  give  it  an 
original  as  well  as  an  authentic  character,  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  our  brief  critique.  The  book  i3  certainly  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  important  department  of  psychology,  and  the 
lively  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  it  is  written  cannot 
fail  to  render  it  entertaining  even  to  the  general  reader,  who 
may  be  unable  to  test  the  accuracy  of  its  biological  and  philo¬ 
sophical  views. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  GRANT  ON  ROME  AND  INDIA.* 

OMP  ARISON S  are  treacherous  things.  They  never  give 
us  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
They  show  us  the  bright  half  of  an  argument,  but  they  hide  the 
dark.  In  discussions  the  object  of  which  is  victory,  not  con¬ 
viction,  they  are  invaluable,  and  they  have  always  furnished 
the  most  popular  and  most  formidable  weapons  in  theological 
skirmishes  and  in  the  warfare  of  political  parties.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  French  have  gained  a  perfect  mastery  in  a 
peculiar  kind  of  historical  comparison — not  the  plain  and  out¬ 
spoken,  which  is  hardly  more  than  calling  people  names,  nor  the 
profound  and  elaborate,  which  is  as  tiresome  as  the  riddles  with 
which  we  were  plagued  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  not  considered 
good  manners,  even  for  a  Bishop,  to  call  the  French  Emperor  by 
the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  learned  essay 
of  Strauss,  containing  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate  and  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  produced  any 
deep  impression  on  the  statesmen  and  divines  of  Germany.  The 
style  of  historical  parallelism  which  is  now  so  fashionable  with 
French  writers  is  much  more  effective.  They  never  institute  com¬ 
parisons  at  all,  and  the  censorship  takes  good  care  that  not  even 
an  inuendo  shall  pass  without  a  warning.  They  simply  write 
histories  of  Rome,  or  of  Greece,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages,  appa¬ 
rently  most  innocent,  and  without  a  single  direct  allusion  to  what 
is  passing  at  Paris,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  can  read 
between  the  lines  see  every  page  bristling  with  daggers.  Though 
Orsini’s  name  is  not  mentioned,  the  doctrine  of  political  assassi¬ 
nation  is  ventilated  in  deep  discussions  on  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  pax  Montana  is  an  excellent  subject  for  significant 


*  How  the  Ancient  Homans  governed  their  Provinces.  A  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  Bombay  Mechanics’  Institute,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1862,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Bombay. 


side  glances  at  L' empire  e'est  la  pair.  One  cannot  help  admiring  the 
cleverness  of  this  style  of  historical  satire,  but  in  itself  it  is  most  mis¬ 
chievous.  It  destroys  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian,  and  poisons 
the  weapons  of  political  'warfare.  We  know  few  historical  parallels, 
however  taking  at  first  sight,  which,  if  carefully  examined,  do 
not  crumble  to  pieces.  Even  in  the  hands  of  the  unprejudiced 
historian,  they  are  seldom  so  carefully  drawn  as  not  to  blur  the 
features  of  the  characters  that  are  meant  to  attract  our  attention 
by  their  striking  likeness  to  each  other.  The  historian  must  use 
comparisons,  for  they  are  the  chief  means  by  which  to  infuse 
life  into  the  dry  annals  of  the  past.  Niebuhr  was  very  fond  of 
comparing  the  Roman  citizens  with  the  peasants  of  Ditmarsen,  his 
native  country ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  favourite  topics,  as  it  was 
of  his  friend  and  successor  Bunsen,  to  discover  all  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  the  Romans  in  the  English,  and  all  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  of  the  Greeks  in  his  own  countrymen,  the  Germans. 
Much  that  is  ingenious  may  be  said  on  such  subjects ;  and  if  it  is 
done  without  a  bias,  without  a  preconceived  idea  that  has  to  be 
proved  at  all  hazards,  it  may  be  very  instructive  and  amusing. 
But  we  confess  we  are  always  imeasy  when  any  practical  con¬ 
clusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  such  historical  comparisons. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  some  misgivings  that  we  took 
up  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  IIow  the  Ancient  Romans 
governed  their  Provinces,  a  lecture  delivered  at  Bombay  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  but,  as  we  thought,  not  improbably  intended 
as  a  lecture  to  the  Governor-General  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  at  home,  advising  them  to  read  Caesar  and  Cicero  if  they 
would  learn  how  to  govern  the  Eastern  dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  very  tempting  to  compare  the  colonial  policy  of 
Rome  with  that  of  England,  nor  is  the  idea  a  new  one.  The  his¬ 
torian  of  India,  Mountstuarfc  Elphinstone,  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
Colebrooke  as  late  as  September  9,  1857  :  — 

I  have  often  wished  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  administration 
by  which  the  Romans  contrived  to  fix  their  power  on  so  firm  a  basis  ;  but 
although  it  is  easy  to  find  out  the  framework  of  a  government  in  a  province, 

I  do  not  find  any  clue  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  administered.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  ?  I  suppose  it  must 
be  well  ascertained,  after  all  the  researches  by  Gennans  and  other  scholars  in 
late  times. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant’s  lecture,  as  it  would  seem,  was  suggested, 
or  rather  provoked,  by  an  article  in  the  Friend  of  India,  expatiating- 
somewhat  broadly  on  the  wisdom  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Rome, 
and  taking  for  granted  its  applicability  to  the  government  of 
India.  W e  extract  a  few  paragraphs  :  — 

A  task  yet  reserved  for  the  scholar  and  political  writer  is  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  Rome  and  England  as  conquering  Powers,  and  more 
especially  as  governors  of  subject  peoples  and  provinces.  In  what  respects 
did  Rome  ruling  Spain,  Sicily,  or  Syria,  differ  from  England  administering 
a  vast  dependency  like  India  ?  Macaulay  alone,  of  all  men  of  this  century, 
combined  the  scholarship,  the  historic  sympathy,  and  the  experience  of 
India,  which  would  have  enabled  him  in  answering  this  question  to  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  many  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  meet  us  at  every 
step  in  the  East.  If  we  had  the  materials  for  obtaining  a  full  knowledge  of 
Rome’s  government  of  her  provincials,  we  might  find  much  to  humble  our 

pride  and  excite  our  emulation . The  system  of  Rome  was  one  of 

assimilating  power.  Her  object  was  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  humanity. 
For  centuries  she  found  the  happy  medium  between  centralizing  and  self- 
governing  tendencies,  and  did  not  herself  fall  till  she  left  her  laws,  her 
language,  and  the  new  faith  spread  out  from  her,  as  a  legacy  to  the  world, 
the  benefits  of  which  it  is  still  reaping,  and  will  feel  till  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant,  however,  was  much  too  good  a  scholar, 
and  much  too  accurate  a  reasoner,  to  be  caught  by  the  bait 
held  out  by  the  Friend  of  India.  After  disclaiming  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  unique  learning  of  Macaulay  or  the  profound 
scholarship  of  the  Germans,  he  simply  proceeds  to  show  that  all 
the  broad  assertions  of  the  Friend  of  India  are  so  many  fine 
phrases  which  would  not  stand  for  a  moment  being-  confronted 
with  the  real  facts  of  Roman  provincial  government,  as  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us  from  original  sources.  The  object  of  Rome  was  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  humanity.  Sicily 
was  the  first  Roman  province ;  Sardinia  followed  next ;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Rome  went  on,  as  Sir  Alexander 
says,  “  crumpling  up  the  surrounding  nations,  one  after  another, 
till  the  Mediterranean  had  been  made  a  ‘  Roman  lake.’  ” 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Romans  at  this 
time  in  the  same  tone.  He  calls  it  Machiavellian  and 
fiendish.  They  embroiled  themselves  with  nations  for  the 
express  purpose  of  vanquishing  and  annexing  them.  No  annexa¬ 
tion-policy  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  could  compare  with 
that  of  the  Romans.  They  did  not  rest  till,  under  Augustus 
and  Trajan,  the  Empire  assumed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  deserts  of  Africa  for  its 
boundaries.  At  first  the  provinces  were  governed  according  to  a 
mixed  system,  the  Roman  proconsuls  and  the  national  chiefs 
having  the  supreme  authority.  These  two  powers,  says  M.  Guizot, 
were  upon  the  whole  more  iniquitous  and  more  noxious  than  the 
imperial  administration  which  superseded  them.  The  proconsul 
came  for  a  limited  period,  his  principal  object  being  to  amass 
riches.  Men  like  Caesar  and  Cicero  are  honourable  exceptions, 
but  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  The  ancient  chiefs  exercised 
a  more  permanent,  but  by  no  means  less  irregular,  less  oppressive, 
less  barbarous  sway.  The  imperial  system,  therefore,  inaugurated 
by  Augustus,  was  in  most  respects  an  improvement.  The  new 
governors  sent  to  the  provinces  had  to  fulfil  more  permanent 
functions,  and,  though  no  longer  checked  by  the  old  national 
chiefs,  they  were  under  the  strict  control  of  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment.  They  had  to  send  the  proceeds  of  provincial  taxation  to 
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Rome,  and  what  the  nature  of  those  taxes  must  have  been,  we 
may  gather  from  the  estimation  in  which  the  publicans  or  tax- 
gatherers  were  held  by  the  subject  people.  This  state  of  things 
continued  till  the  Emperors  had  to  recall  their  troops  from  the 
provinces  to  defend  the  throne.  The  distant  dependencies  ceased 
to  be  protected  and  to  be  governed  by  Rome.  Attempts  were 
made  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  introduce  a  kind  of  representative 
government,  but  the  provinces  and  towns  refused  to  accept 
the  proffered  boon.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  they  were 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  they  were  then  in  a  state  of 
complete  national  destitution  and  unable  to  resist  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians :  — 

You  will  have  anticipated  (Sir  Alexander  Grant  remarks),  that  a  super¬ 
ficial  comparison  might  he  drawn  between  the  course  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  events.  It  might  be  said  that  in  India,  as  in  the  Roman  provinces, 
there  have  been  three  stages  of  government.  It  might  be  said  that  the  early 
administration  of  this  country  under  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  answers  to 
what  has  been  called  the  period  of  independent  governors  in  the  Roman 
dominions  ;  that  India,  brought  under  the  centralized  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  answers  to  the  Roman  provinces  brought  under  imperial  rule ;  and 
it  might  be  added  that  the  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  to  introduce  a 
representative  council  in  the  south  of  France,  finds  its  parallel  in  still  more 
recent  measures  adopted  in  this  country.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  such 
analogies,  if  dwelt  upon,  would  be  delusive,  and  that  in  reality  the  differences 
between  the  case  of  India  and  that  of  the  Roman  provinces  are  so  great,  that, 
in  fact,  no  parallel  between  them  can  be  maintained. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  then  proceeds  to  show  how  Rome  was  the 
sole  mistress  of  the  world,  whereas  England  is  but  a  single 
member  of  the  European  system]  that  the  Roman  provinces 
formed  a  kind  of  ring  fence  round  the  mother  country,  whereas 
India  is  farther  from  London  than  the  very  farthest  province  was 
from  the  Forum  of  Rome ;  that  Rome  held  her  provinces  by  main 
brutal  force,  whereas  England  must  keep  hold  of  India  by  moral 
influence,  and  by  the  bond  of  mutual  interests.  Rome  did  not 
leaven  the  whole  lump  of  humanity,  nor  did  she  assimilate  the 
nations  she  had  conquered.  She  left  her  language  nowhere  except 
in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Latin  did  not  supplant  Greek,  nor  any 
Eastern  dialect.  The  new  faith  which  she  is  said  to  have  left  as 
a  legacy  to  her  surviving  provinces  was  not  a  gift  of  Rome  to  her 
provinces,  but  a  gift  of  one  of  her  most  cruelly-treated  provinces 
to  Rome. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  concludes  his  eloquent  and  sensible  lecture 
by  expressing  his  belief  that  an  English  governor  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  Roman  proconsul  of  the  first, 
and  that  the  less  India  is  governed  according  to  the  Roman  views 
of  colonial  government,  the  better  both  for  England  and  India. 
General  Briggs,  he  says,  one  day  observed  in  the  corner  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone’s  tent  a  pile  of  printed  Marathi  books,  and  asked  him 
what  they  were  meant  for.  “  To  educate  the  natives,”  said  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  “  but  it  is  our  high  road  back  to  Europe.”  Such  a 
sentiment  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  Roman  governor.  It 
is  echoed  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant  in  expressing  his  belief,  that 
“by  a  natural  course, of  things,  in  proportion  as  the  natives  become 
more  and  more  fit  for  self-government,  the  power  over  themselves 
will  gradually  find  itself  transferred  into  their  own  keeping.” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

HE  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Novara *  is 
interesting  in  many  points  of  view,  and  especially  for  the 
notices  of  English  colonies  which  it  contains.  It  begins  with  an 
account  of  Sydney,  at  which  the  frigate  stayed  for  more  than  a 
month.  A  description  of  Auckland,  in  New  Zealand,  follows, 
and  also  of  such  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  northern  island  as 
the  officers  were  able  to  reach  during  a  brief  stay.  The  Novara 
from  thence  went  on  to  Tahiti,  and  from  Tahiti  to  Valparaiso.  At 
Valparaiso,  the  scientific  members  of  the  expedition  left  their 
comrades,  and  crossed  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  land, 
following  the  coast-line  of  the  Pacific  until  they  reached  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  they  traversed  to  j  oin  the  mail  steamer 
at  Aspinwall.  Their  observations  throughout  their  voyages 
are  more  social  and  political  than  scientific.  Their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  strongly  English  and  anti-French.  They  see 
little  but  what  is  good  in  Sydney  and  New  Zealand, 
and  little  but  what  is  evil  in  Tahiti.  The  democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  of  New  South  Wales  does  not  alarm  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  freely  express  their  admiration  for  the  zeal  with 
which  '  the  English  Government  has  atoned,  by  introducing 
free  institutions  and  free  trade,  for  the  acts  of  violence  which  have 
often  marked  the  extension  of  its  colonial  empire.  They  are 
lavish  of  panegyric  upon  the  care  with  which  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  provides  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  its  emigrants  during 
their  voyage.  Apparently,  their  enthusiasm  is  excited  by  the 
contrast  'which  the  German  emigration  presents.  Of  its  horrors 
they  have  terrible  tales  to  tell.  No  attempt  is  made  at  Bremen 
or  Hamburg  to  place  any  check  upon  the  avarice  of  the  shippers 
by  whom  the  emigrants  are  conveyed  to  Australia.  The  price 
charged  is  higher  than  in  England,  and  the  treatment  horrible. 
The  immorality  exceeds  anything  that  has  been  related  of  the  poorest 
districts  in  Dorsetshire.  The  ships  are  often  visited  by  the  worst 


*  Tteise  der  OsterreicMschen  Freqatte  Navarra  urn  die  Erde  in  den  Jahren 
1857-9.  Dritter  Band.  Wien :  Gerold.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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forms  of  contagious  disease,  and  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that, 
to  save  trouble,  the  patients  have  been  occasionally  sewn  up  and 
thrown  overboard  before  they  had  acquired  the  full  title  to  rank 
as  corpses.  In  New  Zealand,  the  Austrians  were  much  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  thrift  and  well-doing  that  marked  the 
native  population,  and  contrast  it  favourably  with  the  results  upon 
aboriginal  races  which  have  followed  colonial  enterprize  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  war  had  not  then  broken  out ;  but 
they  notice  it,  and  record  that  its  earliest  symptoms  were  then 
appearing.  While  they  were  at  Auckland,  five  Maori  chiefs, 
friendly  to  the  Government,  waited  on  Colonel  Browne,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  there  was  to  be  a  large  meeting  of  Maori  chiefs, 
at  which  proposals  for  the  election  of  a  Maori  King  would  certainly 
come  under  discussion.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  desired 
to  know  what  line  the  Queen’s  representative  desired  that  they 
should  take.  Colonel  Browne,  in  reply,  assured  them  that  he  had 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  and  that  they  might 
do  exactly  what  they  liked.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  indif¬ 
ference  with  his  later  view,  that  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Maori  King  was  in  itself  treason  to  the  Queen.  Of  French  coloni¬ 
zation,  of  which  the  Austrians  witnessed  a  specimen  at  Tahiti, 
the  authors  express  the  most  undisguised  contempt.  It  is  costly 
to  the  mother  country,  and  damaging  to  the  colony.  The  French 
settlements  in  the  Pacific,  of  which  Tahiti  is  the  most  important, 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  to  found,  and  about  half  that 
sum  for  yearly  maintenance ;  and,  in  spite  of  this  large  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  prosperity  and  population  of  the  island  has  steadily  fallen 
away  since  the  French  domination  began.  The  administration 
has  from  the  first  been  very  bad ;  and  under  its  influence  both 
commerce  and  agriculture  have  declined.  The  book  before  us 
gives  also  some  details  of  another  French  attempt  at  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  another  part  of  the  world.  It  so  happened  that  the 
official  who  was  Imperial  Commissary  at  Tahiti  during  the 
visit  of  the  Novara,  had  been  previously  Director  of  the  penal 
establishments  at  Cayenne.  The  account  of  Cayenne  which  M. 
de  la  Richiere  —  such  was  the  name  of  the  Director  —  gave  to  the 
Austrians,  may  probably  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  It  is  certainly 
terrible  enough.  The  average  annual  mortality  among  all  classes  in 
the  settlement  is  from  z8  to  33  per  cent.  In  one  year  2000  prisoner, •: 
died  out  of  a  total  of  6oco,  and  of  the  doctors  who  attended  on 
them  18  out  of  36  shared  their  fate.  Six  hundred  prisoners  are 
constantly  in  prison,  and  the  utmost  limit  to  which  a  transport’s 
life  can  extend  under  the  deadly  poison  of  the  climate  is  five 
years.  Whether  the  French  Emperor  will  thank  M.  de  la 
Richiere  for  this  frank  communicativeness  to  his  Austrian  guests 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  his  testimony  proves  that  Cayenne  is  rather 
honoured  than  injured  by  the  nickname  of  “the  dry  guillotine.” 

Gervinus’s  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  since  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,*  has  reached  its  sixth  volume.  The 
period  to  which  the  historian  devotes  the  new  volume  is  that  of  the 
war  of  independence  in  Greece.  Public  sentiment  has  changed  so 
completely  in  the  course  of  five  and  thirty  years,  that  the  time  when 
all  Europe  was  burning  with  enthusiasm  to  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  and  drive  them  across  the  Bosphorus  again, 
seems  as  far  oft'  as  the  middle  ages.  M.  Gervinus  brings  back 
with  considerable  force  and  skill  the  state  of  feeling  under  which 
England  so  curiously  played  her  part  as  champion  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  details  of  the  obscure  insur¬ 
rections  by  which  the  T urkish  power  was  gradually  eaten  away 
can  never  be  very  interesting  —  still  less  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
by  which  the  European  Governments  were  persuaded  to  sacrifice 
their  cherished  policy  to  the  ardour  of  the  Phil-hellenes.  But 
they  are  as  interesting  in  the  hands  of  M.  Gervinus  as  they  can 
well  be  made.  The  volume  before  us  deals  especially  with  the 
second  period  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  when  it  had  assumed 
a  definite  form.  It  comprises  the  rise  of  the  Phil-hellenic, 
feeling  in  Europe,  the  intervention  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the  Russian  campaign.  There  is 
also  an  incidental  account  of  many  matters  of  purely  Turkish 
history,  such  as  the  reforms  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Janissaries.  The  narrative  necessarily,  from  the  scale 
on  which  the  work  is  constructed,  goes  a  good  deal  into  detail ; 
but  it  is  written,  on  the  whole,  in  a  spirit  and  manner  worthy  of 
a  historian.  No  flagrant  partiality  is  showif,  though  the  author’s 
bias  to  “  the  party  of  action  ”  is  not  concealed.  Sometimes  he 
allows  his  literary  animosities  a  freer  range  than  he  permits  to  liis 
political  feelings,  and  they  do  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  his  com¬ 
position.  Such  an  excretion  of  literary  bile  as  the  following  upon 
the  subject  of  Lord  Byron’s  death  may  possibly  be  merited,  but 
might  certainly  have  been  pi\  itably  omitted :  —  “  What  a  subject 
Lamartine  possessed,  when  this  death  of  Lord  Byron  inspired 
him  to  his  ‘  Dernier  Chant  de  Childe  Harold !  ’  The  reader 
coming  fresh  from  the  living  facts  to  this  poetical  picture  shrinks 
back  in  loathing  from  the  hollow  emptiness  of  these  pompous 
flourishes.” 

An  officer  named  Baumgarten,  of  the  Saxon  army,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  the  authorized  history  of  the  campaign  of 
1 8 1 2,f  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Russia  from  the  pen  of 


*  Geschiclite  des  Neunzehnten  Jalirliunderts  seit  den  JFiener  Yertmgen. 
Von  G.  G.  Gervinus.  6ter  Band.  Leipzig:  Engelmann,  Loudon:  Williams 
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General  Bogdanowitsch.  It  is  too  purely  official  a  work  to  be 
very  interesting ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  value. 
The  author  has  had  access  to  all  the  official  archives,  as  well  as  to 
several  MS.  diaries  that  are  in  existence.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  almost  exclusively  strategic.  It  seeks  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  military  judgment  of  the  operations,  by  collecting  all  the 
available  statistics  concerning  the  exact  force  and  position  of  each 
corps  at  each  point  in  the  campaign,  in  both  armies,  and  especially 
the  Russian,  and  showing  the  resources  open  to  each,  and  by  bringing 
to  light  the  recorded  grounds  for  each  movement  that  was  made  on 
the  Russian  side.  The  information  the  author  has  collected  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute,  and  in  these  days  of  invasions  with  huge  armies 
will  be  an  opportune  contribution  to  the  resources  of  military 
students.  The  present  volume  does  not  reach  further  than  the 
occupation  of  Smolensk  by  the  French,  and  therefore  has  not 
arrived  at  the  exciting  portion  of  the  campaign.  If  General 
Bogdanowitsch  is  able  to  bring  the  same  amount  of  minute 
statistics  to  the  elucidation  of  the  final  catastrophe,  it  will  be  a 
captivating  narrative  even  to  the  most  unscientific  reader. 

There  are  literary  champions  in  Germany  who,  for  lack  of 
contests  of  more  pressing  interest,  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  task  of  fighting  over  again  the  controversies  which  arose 
between  Goeze  and  Lessing  after  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Fragments.  M.  Rope  has  published  a  treatise  on  the  one  side, 
entitled  Johan  Melchior  Goeze ,  eine  Rettung,  proving  that  Goeze  was 
the  best  and  most  ill-used  of  men,  and  that  Lessing  was  wrong  in 
every  particular.  To  him  answers  M.  Boden  with  a  treatise  * * * § 
entitled  Lessing  unci  Goeze,  proving  precisely  the  same  proposition, 
only  with  the  names  transposed.  The  questions  at  issue  are  too 
minute  for  it  to  be  possible  to  give  an  abstract  of  them.  The 
main  points  which  are  insisted  upon  on  Lessing’s  side  are,  first,  the 
falsity  of  the  accusation  that  he  published  the  Fragment s  at  a 
moment  of  extreme  distress  —  selling,  as  his  accusers  phrased  it, 
the  Christian  religion  for  gold ;  and,  secondly,  the  falsity  of  the 
other  charge  which  Goeze  appears  to  have  been  still  more  eager 
to  prove  —  that  an  accidental  neglect  of  which  Lessing  was  guilty 
in  not  answering  an  application  upon  literary  business  made  to  him 
by  Goeze,  was  due  to  the  fact  of  Lessing’s  having  become  a 
il  Hofrath.”  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  striking  for  those  who 
bear  in  mind  the  controversies  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that 
the  Fragments  excited  very  little  attention  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  Goeze,  moved  partly  by  Christian  zeal,  partly  by  motives 
peculiar  to  himself,  thought  it  necessary  to  denounce  them  in  the 
Hamburg  newspapers.  After  this  attack,  the  Fragments  sold 
very  well,  and  created  so  much  sensation  that  even  in  this  last 
year  Dr.  Strauss  has  been  engaged  in  reproducing  them  in  a  more 
ample  form. 

A  collection  f  of  Latin  hymns,  drawn  from  the  MSS.  in  various 
German  libraries,  is  being  published  by  subscription  by  Professor 
"W  ackernagel.  It  is  intended  to  include  chiefly  those  that  were 
composed  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  consequently 
of  a  Protestant  hue.  The  present  volume,  however,  does  not 
reach  further  than  the  twelfth  century.  Only  the  text  of  the 
hymns  is  given,  with  various  readings,  but  with  no  comment  of 
any  kind. 

A  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Puchta’s  Lectures  on  the  Roman  Law  J 
has  been  issued.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  lecturer 
preached  the  juridical  gospel  of  which  he  was  the  apostle  was 
perhaps  necessary  to  give  him  his  great  mastery  of  his  subject  and 
his  striking  powers  of  analysis.  But  the  contempt  which  he  freely 
pours  on  mere  “  Germanic  ”  customs,  has  a  peculiar  and  unique 
effect  when  it  comes  from  a  German  pen. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Few  Testament  Period  §,  by  Dr. 
Schneckenbiirger,  is  a  posthumous  work,  completed  and  published 
by  his  friend,  Dr.  Tohlein,  of  Carlsruhe.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Roman  and  Jewish  worlds  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  Unless  it  is  intended  for  a  mere  school-book,  the 
form  is  too  popular  for  such  a  subject.  It  only  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  the  societies 
into  which  Christianity  had  to  work  its  way ;  and  a  general  idea 
is  precisely  what  most  people  possess  already.  An  exhaustive 
compilation  of  all  the  .knowledge  which  is  actually  accessible  upon 
the  subject,  would  be  a  valuable  work ;  but  it  would  necessarily 
be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  small  volume  before  us.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  composed  have 
damaged  its  utility  to  students.  The  original  author  appears  to 
have  written  it  from  the  knowledge  which  his  previous  reading 
had  gathered,  and  only  to  have  noted  at  the  time  vaguely  the 
author  from  whom  each  statement  was  derived ;  and  the  task  of 
supplying  the  missing  citations  was  too  heavy  for  any  editor  to 
perform.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  margin  is  almost  denuded 
of  the  quotations  which  would  be  the  chief  value  of  such  a  work 
as  this. 
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A  treatise  on  The  Anger  of  God *  is  an  attempt  to  resolve, 
in  an  evangelical  sense,  the  problems  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  which  have  been  subjected  to  so  much  discussion 
in  recent  times.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  labour  and  research, 
and  will  probably  prove  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
comprehending  the  line  of  argument  which  is  usually  employed 
upon  subjects  of  this  kind.  It  is  preceded  by  a  preface  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  from  the  earliest  ages  up  to  this 
time  is  reviewed  in  detail.  The  work  itself  professes  not 
to  be  polemical,  but  to  be  a  simple  attempt  to  extract  from 
Scripture  a  statement  of  dogma  upon  the  point.  The  profes¬ 
sion,  we  presume,  on  both  points,  is  common  to  all  works  of  the 
kind.  Whether  it  is  justified  by  the  result,  it  will  be  for  the 
industrious  reader  to  decide.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  any 
English  at  command  capable  of  making  that  result  intelligible  to 
the  lay  mind. 

Human  Parasites,  and  the  Diseases  which  they  cause  f,  is  a  work 
which  its  author  judiciously  destines  only  for  natural  historians 
and  medical  men.  That  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Leuckhart  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ability  and  erudition  with  which  it 
is  written.  It  appears  to  contain  a  very  ample  description  of  all 
the  interesting  animals  who  find  their  home  in  the  body  of  man, 
and  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  a  very  clear  and  elaborate 
character.  Dr.  Leuckhart  has  neglected  no  means  at  his  command 
for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  the  true  nature  of  the  objects 
of  his  studies.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  devoted  friends 
with  healthy  constitutions,  who,  when  any  question  arose  as  to 
some  stage  in  the  development  of  any  species  of  tape-worm,  were 
always  willing  to  put  the  matter  to  a  practical  test  by  swallowing 
the  species  under  discussion,  and  taking  the  consequences  for  the 
good  of  science.  Even  this  arrangement,  however,  was  fairer  than 
that  pursued  by  another  enthusiast  in  the  same  branch  of  study, 
who,  by  a  special  arrangement  with  a  friendly  gaoler,  was  in  the 
habit  of  administering  tape-worms  in  bi’otli  to  condemned  crimi¬ 
nals,  during  the  interval  between  their  sentence  and  its  execution. 
The  work  before  us,  though  sufficiently  bulky,  only  comprises  the 
first  and  second  numbers  of  the  first  volume. 

For  those  who  have  a  taste  for  autographs,  the  collection  \  of  M. 
Oberleitner,  will  be  interesting.  It  contains  the  autographs  of  most 
of  the  persons  of  note  who  flourished  in  Europe  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  very  considerable  preference  is 
naturally  given  to  German  celebrities ;  but  a  few  from  other  countries 
will  be  found.  There  is  William  of  Orange,  remarkably  firm  and 
clear ;  the  Duke  of  Alva,  an  illegible  scrawl ;  Gotz  of  Berlichingen, 
looking  very  much  as  a  signature  written  with  an  iron  hand  might 
be  expected  to  look  ;  and  the  name  of  Bayard,  the  u  chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reprochef  resembling  a  Runic  inscription  more  closely 
than  anything  else.  There  is  a  considerable  show  of  Reformers, 
but  their  skill  in  handwriting  is  not  remarkable.  Melanchthon  and 
Ilutten  are  exceptionally  clear.  Erasmus  and  Luther  would  assuredly 
never  have  earned  their  capitation  grant  under  the  Revised  Code. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  explanatory  catalogue,  it  would  be  perfectly 
hopeless  to  decypher  them.  Calvin’s  signatui’e  displays  a  tremu¬ 
lousness  strangely  untrue  to  its  historic  character ;  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  many  as  curiously  similar  to  that,  of  a  distinguished 
religious  leader  of  our  own  day.  The  whole  collection  is  well 
assorted,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  advertisements,  “  a  suit¬ 
able  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  table.”  There  are  more 
German  royalties  than  an  Englishman  would  care  to  include ;  but 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  natural  defect. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  mention  that  the  third  volume  of 
M.  Forster’s  Monuments  of  German  Scidpture  and  Painting  §  has 
appeared.  It  is  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  softness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  engravings.  It  is  unfortunate  that  their  high  expense 
is  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  their  popularity. 


*  Votn  Zorne  Gottes.  Von  Dr.  F.  Weber.  Erlangen:  Deichert.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

f  Pit  menschliehen  Parasiten  und  die  von  ihnen  herriihrenden  Krankheiten 
Yon  Dr.  R.  Leuckhart.  Leipzig  :  Winter.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
1862. 

X  Album  de  Facsimile  des  Regents,  Capitaines,  et  Hommes  (TEtat  depuis 
VAn  1500  jusqu'en  1576.  Par  C.  Oberleitner.  Vienne:  Zamarski.  1862. 

§  Penkmale  deutscher  Bildnerei  und  Malerei.  Yon  E.  Forster.  Dritter 
Band.  Leipzig:  Weigel.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  tiiat  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 


July  19,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Keview 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ♦ - 

"DOYAL  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE.  —  Manager,  Mr.  George 

Vining.  On  Monday  and  during  tlie  week,  “UNDER  TIIE  ROSE.”  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mdlles.  Ellen  Turnor.E.  Romei.  A  Petite  Comedy, entitled  “CAPTAIN  OF  THE  WATCH.” 
Messrs.  George  Vining.  Dewar,  and  Stephens :  Mdlles.  Ellen  Tumor  and  E.  Romer.  After 
which  “  FORTY  W INKS  ;”  Mr.  George  Vining  and  Miss  Herbert ;  to  conclude  with  the  Bur¬ 
lesque  Extravaganza,  by  Willinm  Brough,  entitled  “PRINCE  AMABEL;  or,  the  Fairy 
Roses,"  supported  by  the  Misses  Nelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Matthews,  and  a  Corps  de  Ballet. 
Commence  at  half-past  7.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Kinloeh. _ 

T  AST  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  St.  James’s  Hall. 

•  "  -A  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  places  at  the  Director’s  Benefit  Concert 
on  Monday  Evening  last,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  those  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
admission,  the  Director  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  give  Two  more  Concerts,  the  101st  and 
102nd,  and  positively  the  last  of  the  season,  as  follows.  On  Monday  Evening,  July  28,  the  entire 
Programme  of  last  Monday’s  Concert,  selected  from  the  works  of  all  the  great  masters,  which 
was  received  with  such  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  will  be  repeated.  On  Tuesday  Evening, 
July  29,  there  will  be  a  Beethoven  night.  The  Instrumentalists  will  include  MM.  Charles 
Halle,  Joachim,  Piatti,  &c.  :  Vocalists— the  Sisters  Marchisio,  Miss  Banks,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  ;  Conductor  —  M.  Benedict.  For  full  particulars  see  Programme.  Sofa  Stalls,  5s.; 
Balcony,  3s. ;  admission,  Is. ;  Tickets  for  which  may  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Chappell’s,  50  New 
Bond  Street. 


"p'RIKELL’S  LAST  WEEK. —  A  Lesson  in  Magic  will  be 

given  Every  Evening  at  8  (except  Saturday),  and  Saturday  Afternoon  next  at  3,  between 
the  parts  of  Wiljalba  Frikell’s  Wondeiful  Entertainment,  entitled  “  Two  Hours  of  Illusions.” 
Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at 
the  Hall. 


QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.  —  The 

Fifty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  ia  now  Open  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East  (close  u> 
the  National  Gallery),  from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue. 6d. 

 JOSEPH  .T.  .TENKTNS.  Secretary. 


TfRITH’S  NEW  PICTURE,  “The  RAILWAY  STATION,” 

is  now  on  View  Daily  to  the  Public  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  7  Haymarket,  next  door  to 

a,  Oi 


5  now  on  View  Daily 
the  Theatre,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  G  p.m 


Admission,  One  Shilling. 


HT?  XT  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES’S  TOUR  in  the 

•  — L  •  EAST.  —  The  Photographic  Pictures  of  the  many  remarkable  and 

interesting  Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egs  pt.  &c.  &c..  made  by  Mr.  Franc;s  Bedford  during  the 
Tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  His  Royal  Highness,  will,  by  special  permission 
graciously  accorded,  be  Exhibited  on  and  after  Wednesday,  July  23.  at  the  German  Gallery, 
J68  New  Bond  Street,  daily  from  10  to  6  o’clock.  Admissi  n  One  Shilling. _ 

HD  |  T  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.— Preparing  for  pub- 

•  -*•  ^  •  lication,  a  highly  finished  Engraving  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  from  the  Picture  presented  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
painted  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  R.A.,  P.R.S.  A. ;  engraving  by  James  Stephenson. 

P.  &  D.  Colvagtii.  Scott.  &  Co..  13  nnd  14  Poll  Mull  East,  Publishers  to  Her  Majesty, 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE  ART  UNION. —  NOTICE. —  Owing 

to  the  great  demand  for  copies  of  the  Veiled  Bride  by  “  Mouti,”  the  Arabesque  and 
Hours  Yuses,  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  works,  it  is  necessary  (in  order  to  prevent  delay)  that 
intending  subscribers  should  AT  ONCE  enter  their  names. 

The  List  (  LOSES  on  the  23rd  inst. 

The  PRIZE  DRAWING  on  the  31st  inst. 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Exeter  Hall,  and  by  the  usual  agents. 
Prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 

T.  WILKINSON,  Secretary. 


ATATIONAL  MOVEMENT  in  ITALY.  —  Mr.  SALE 

BARKER’S  LECTURES,  at  the  Marylehone  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  on 
“  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  National  Movement  in  Italy,”  are  Postponed  to  July  24  and 
29.  The  Lecture  will  commence  each  Evening  at  half-past  8  o’clock  precisely.  Reserved 
Seats,  2s.  6d.  ;  Unreserved  Seats  and  Gallery,  Is.  Toe  proceeds  of  tne  Lectures  to  be  devored 
to  the  Garibaldi  Fund.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  Mr  Westerton’s  Library,  Knightsbridge  ;  Mr. 
Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange;  Offices  of  the  Garibaldi  Italian  Unity  Committee,  10 
Southampton  Street,  Strand ;  and  the  Marylehone  Institution,  17  Edwards  Street,  Portman 
Square. _ _ _ 

CHURCH  MISSION  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLES. 

nWIE  VALEDICTORY  SERVICE  will  take  place  in  West- 

-L.  minster  Abbey  on  Wednesday  next,  July  23,  at  to  a  m.  The  Sermon  will  be  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  and  the  Holy  Communion  will  lie  afterwards  celebrated.  The 
Offertory  will  he  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Mission.  The  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford, 
and  other  prelates  will  he  present. _ _ _ _ 

/'SHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  West  Strand.  —  The  Com- 

v_y  mittee  have  the  pleasure  to  report  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Quarterly  Council  held  on  the  3rd  inst. 

“  Read  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Golding,  the  late  Director  of  the  Hospital 


St.  Martin's  Lane ,  June  2G,  18G2. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that,  approving  of  the  regulation  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  which  admits  of  persons  dedicating  and  endowing  a  Bed  in  perpetuity, 
I  have  added  to  the  permanent  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Hospital  the  sum  of  11,000  sterling,  in 
the  purchase  of  £1,0G3  16s.  7d.  Government  3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock,  which  sum  as 
respects  the  principal  it  is  my  desire  should  always  continue  in  Government  Stock  in  the 
names  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital;  and  that  the  periodical  dividends  accruing  therefrom 
ba  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Bed  bearing  my  name,  for  the  constant  reception, 
during  tin  ir  cure,  of  a  succession  of  sick  and  disabled  poor  persons  who  may  be  considered 
proper  objects  of  relief  as  patients.  In  thus  permanently  identifying  myself  with  a  work  of 
humanity  and  mercy  in  which  I  have  always  taken  gi-eat  interest,  I  hope  that  others,  who  may 
be  blessed  with  prosperity  may,  in  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  All  Good,  be  induced  to  realize  in 
a  similar  manner,  while  life  and  health  are  spared  to  them,  their  charitable  intentions  to  then- 
less  fortunate  fellow  beings.  _ 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

ALEXANDER  ROBB. 

Dr.  Golding. 

Whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Governors  are  due  to 
Mr.  Robb  for  his  great  liberality,  and  that  their  thanks  he  gratefully  and  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  his  benevolence  and  kindness  in  permanently  endowing  a  Bed  at  this  Hospital. 
And  that  the  generous  and  humane  intentions  expressed  in  Mr.  Robb’s  communication  he 
carried  into  effect.” 


The  Council  have  also  the  gratification  to  announce  that  the  opening  of  the  Children’s 
Wards  has  completed  the  proposed  arrangements  of  this  Hospital,  and  the  attention  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Institution  is  invited  to  this  important  addition  to  its  means  of  doing  good. 
This  result  has  only  been  attained  by  the  promise  of  special  and  large  annual  contributions 
from  a  few  individuals  uuring  the  next  five  years  ;  but  the  subsequent  permanent  maintenance 
*of  these  Wards  depends  upon  the  raising,  during  that  period,  of  -10,000  in  addition  to  the 
existing  Funds  of  the  Hospital. 


The  Council,  therefore,  entreat  the  help  of  the  benevolent  in  support  of  this  central  and  most 
useful  hospital. _ JOHN  ROBERTSON,  Hon.  See, 

IX/TR.  DOUGLAS  THOMPSON,  76  Harley  Street,  is  in  Town 

-LVX  for  the  Season. —  VOX  HUMANA.  — Mr.  DOUGLAS  THOMPSON.  Professor  of 
Elocution  to  West  London  College,  Restores  Lost  Voices,  and  Strengthens  Weak  Ones,  and 
cures  Impediments  in  Speech,  Sic. 

From  recent  Testimonials: 

New  College,  London, 

In  connexion  with  the  University  of  London, 
June  20,  1362. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  mueh  pleasure  in  bearing  our  testimony  to  the  value  of  your  instructions 
as  a  teacher  of  Elocution.  ...  .. 

Your  system  appears  to  us  admirably  adapted  to  strengthen  the  voice,  to  improve  its  tone 
and  to  ensure  that  easy  and  natural  delivery  which  is  the  perfection  of  good  reading. 

We  (eel  that  vour  regular  services  at  New  College  would  re  a  great  advantage  to  the  Students 
of  that  Institution,  and  we  trust  that  next  Session  you  may  succeed  iu  obtaining  a  larger 
number  of  Pupils  for  a  more  lengthened  course  of  instruciion. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  II.  FULLER, 

GEO.  H.  BROWN, 

FRED.  SMITH, 

C.  COMPTON  BURNETT, 
WALTER  HARDIE,  B.A. 

To  G.  Douglas  Thompson,  Esq. 


West  London  College,  Bayswater,June  30,  1862. 

Mr  dear  Mr.  Thompson,  ,  c 

I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  Lecture  on  the  Dehveiy  of 
Written  Language.  The  best  proof  of  its  appreciation  hy  your  audience  is,  that  two  ladies  have 
applied  to  n^e  for  your  address,  in  order  to  place  then  children,  who  have  impediment  of  speech, 

under  your  care.  faithfully  yours, 

CHARLES  MAURICE  DAVIES,  M.A. 

Head  Master  of  West  London  College. 

O.  Douglas  Thompson,  Esq. 

Further  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application  at  76  Harley  Street. 


rT'IIE  Rev.  SAMUEL  JAMES  O’HARA  HORSMAN.— Any 

person  who  will  communicate  the  present  Addrtss  of  the  a' ove,  late  of  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  East  Moulsey  and  Rattlesden,  in  Suffolk  (of  which  living  he  is  the  supposed 
patron),  if  living,  or  Date  and  Place  of  Burial,  if  dead,  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  of  6  Norris  Street, 
St.  James’s,  S.W.,  will  be  Rewarded. 


A  STRUGGLING  TRADER,  well-nigh  ruined  by  a  wrongful 

Prosecution  —  the  work  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  who  caused  the  most  cruelly  false 
statements  to  be  made  — now  asks  the  Loan  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  real  facts  known,  and  to  aid  in  re-establishing  his  business.  Every  possible  explanation 
will  be  readily  given.  A  fair  interest  paid,  and  the  return  of  the  loan  by  instalments  or 
otherwise  properly  gu  ran  teed.  Address,  Speran*,  News  Office,  475  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


A  MEDICAL  MAN,  practising  four  miles  north  of  London, 

would  receive  a  lunatic  patient.  Every  possible  accommodation  can  be  offered,  and 
liberal  terms  are  required.  Address  M.  D.,  Post  Office,  Highgate,  N. 


T^URNISHED  or  UNFURNISHED. — A  Lady  is  desirous  of 

letting  a  House  in  a  cheerful  Suburb  within  an  easy  drive  of  Town,  and  near  a  Church 
and  Railway  Station,  for  a  term,  or  part  w  ith  her  interest  in  the  Lease,  It  is  Detached,  with  full- 
stocked  Garden,  small  Conservatory,  and  well-arranged  Stable  and  Coach-IIouse.  For  further 
particulars  address  M.  M.,  care  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  12  King  Street,  Co  vent  Carden,  W.C. 


■WANTED,  as  Secretary  and  General  Manager  to  Bonelli’s 

*  *  Electric  Telegraph  Company, ^Limited,  a  person  of  energy,  talent  and  experience. 
Apnlicatioi  s.  with  references,  terms,  Sec.,  to  be  sent  to  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  2  Victoria 
Street,  Manchester.  


YY" ANTED,  by  a  Graduate  of  Cambridge,  a  Tutorship  in  a 

’  *  Nobleman’s  or  Gentleman’s  Family.  The  highest  references  given. —Apply,  B.  A., 
County  House,  Dorchester. 


CPHE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.  —  Ladies  who  may  be 

desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  Medical  Profession  may  obtain  information  as 
to  the  prescribed  Course  of  Study,  and  the  opportunities  at  present  available,  on  application  to 
Miss  Davies,  17  Cunningham  Place,  London,  N.W. 


T  AND  AGENT. — To  Noblemen  and  Landed  Proprietors. — 

*  The  Advertiser,  a  g  ntleman  and  a  man  of  business,  offers  his  services.  The  most 
satisfactory  references — Address  G.,  82  Falkmr  Street,  Liverpool. 


A  MILITARY  ENGINEER,  of  very  valuable  experience  in  the 

Scientific  Branch  of  the  War  Department,  who  takes  Six  Pupils  to  prepare  for  the  Line, 
Cavalry,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  or  the  Staff,  to  whom  his  professional  knowledge  enables  him 
to  offer  a  first-class  opportunity  has  Two  Vacancies.  The  most  satisfactory  reference  to  pupils, 
parents,  and  the  highest  military  authorities.  Address,  X.Y.,  126  Strand. 

rpO  CLERGYMEN  or  GENTLEMEN. —  The  Parents  of  a 

Youth  of  19  (lately  returned  from  Sea,  wishing  to  take  to  Agricultural  pursuits),  wish  to 
place  him  with  a  Clergyman  where  he  can  learn  Farming,  Book  Keeping,  &c. ;  and  also  have 
supervision  and  guidance,  together  with  good  example  and  kind  and  constant  companionship. — 
Apply  to  Rev.  L.  M.,  care  of  W.  &.  F.  Morgan,  1  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 


XJOME  for  LITTLE  BOYS. — A  Clergyman  accustomed  to 

Tuition,  and  residing  in  his  living,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation  within  a  short 
distance  from  London,  who  lias  two  grandsons  four  and  five  years  old  under  his  care,  is 
desirous  of  taking  charge  of  U  wo  Little  Bovs  of  about  the  same  age,  who  would  share  with 
them  all  the  advantages  of  careful  domestic  training.  The  entire  charge  of  children  having  no 
parental  home  would  not  be  objected  to. — Apply  to  D.  R.,  care  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker,. 
377  Strand,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION.— LIMITED. 

rT'IIIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mail  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

E.  B.  LOMER,  INI. A.,  Secretai'y. 


XTAUTICAL  EDUCATION.— SCHOOL  FRIGATE  H.M.S. 

“  CONWAY,”  LIVERPOOL _ The  design  of  this  Institution  is  to  give  (at  the  most 

moderate  possible  cost)  to  Boy'  intended  for  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Navy,  a  thorough  Prac¬ 
tical  Training  in  every  detail  of  a  Seaman’s  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  complete  their 
general  Education  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for  their  future  career. 

Ic  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Twelve  Shipowners  and  Merchants  and  Twelve  Captains  in 
the  Merchant  Service,  and  is  conducted  under  a  complete  and  efficient  Nautical  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Staff,  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Conway moored  for  the  purpose  in  the  river  Mersey. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  has  kindly  placed  a  Nomina¬ 
tion  for  a  Naval  Cadetship  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  two  years  in  the  “  Conway  ”  will  be  reckoned  as  one  year 
nt  sea  ;  thus  Cadets  who  complete  their  course  in  the  Institution  require  to  be  at  sea  only  three 
instead  of  four  years  before  being  competent  to  pass  their  examinations  as  officers. 

On  Cadets  completing  their  course  (two  years)  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commander,  the 
Committee  use  their  exertions  and  influence  to  place  them  in  Ships  of  which  the  owners  are 
known  to  them  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Committee,  together  with  most  of  the  leading  Ship¬ 
owners  of  Liverpool,  give  a  preference  to  these  Cadets,  and  receive  them  as  apprentices  without 
premiums . 

Terms  of  Admission  Thirty-five  Guineas  per  Annum. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  commences  August  1,  1862. 

For  particulars  nnd  Forms  of  Application  apply  to  the  Commander,  “Conway,”  Rock  Ferry,. 
Birkenheud  ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  B.  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool. 


GVUEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  Four  Miles  from  Dunbridge  Station, 

South-Western  Railway,  Hampshire.  The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretic  and  Practical  Chemistry,  English. Classics,  Foreign  Languages, 
Practical  Purveying,  Levelling,  &c.,  Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing,  and  Music.  The 
Principal  is  assisted  hy  Ten  hesident  Masters.  The  position  of  the  Establishment  is  healthful, 
and  the  advantages  various  and  unusual.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  Prospectus,  which  may  be 
had  on  application.  The  next  half-year  will  commence  on  Thursday,  July  31. 


rn HE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHERBORNE.  DORSET.— The 

J-  Second  Master— A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford— receives  a  limited  number  of  boarders  in  his  house.  lor  terms  and  further 
particulars,  applications  should  be  addressed,  to 

A.  M.  CURTEIS,  Esq.,  Westbury,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 


TX/TILL  HILL  SCHOOL,  near  Hendon,  N.W.,  will  re-open 

_LvJL  Wednesday,  July  30,  1862.  Applications  for  Admission,  or  Prospectuses,  to  the  Rev. Dr. 
Hurndall,  Head  Master,  or  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  at  the  School. 


SEASIDE  PRIVATE  TUITION.  —  The  Rev.  T.  J.  NUNNS, 

M. A.,  St.  John’s  Coll.  Cambridge  (First  Class  in  Classical  Honours),  receives  PUPILS 
into  his  house  to  be  prepared  for  the  Universities,  or  fur  the  Civil  Service  or  Military  Examina¬ 
tions.  Terms  accoruing  to  age,  150  or  160  Guineas  a  year. 

Seaford,  Sussex. 


"T^  RANGE. — PRIVATE  TUITION  for  the  Army,  Oxford, 

Public  Schools,  Civil  Service,  & c.  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  Graduate  of  Oxford,  receives 
I  OUR  PUPILS.  Great  Facilities  for  Modern  Languages.  Sea-side  Residence.  Address, 
Rev.  M.  A.  Oxon,  Pavilion  Lefaix,  Rue  Sainte-Adresse,  Havre,  France. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  TIIE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

rPWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

J-  TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  nnd 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Apply  for  Prospectuses,  &c.  to  M.  A., 6  Ange  11  Terrace,  Brixton,S. 


-WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS. 

V  V  __  a  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,, 
living  near  V\  ind>or,  several  of  whose  Pupils  have  obtained  high  places  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  two  of  them  having  taken  the  first  place  in  the  Examinations  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions,  occasionally  has  Vacancies.  Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

-|\/F ILITAR Y  EDUCATION  at  Bromsgrove  House,  Croydon, 

under  the  Si  perintendence  of  Rev.  W.  II.  JOHNSTONE,  M.A.,for  Nineteen  Years  a 
Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  late  Military  College,  Addiscombe.  Several  gentlemen  have 
recently  passed  high  from  this  establishment.  Prospectus  of  Terms,  &c.,  on  application  as 
aim  VC. _ 

I  ALUuKiAL  IlOTitL,  Great  Malvern.  —  The  Public  is  respect- 

J-  fully  informed  that  the  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  will  be  OPENED  in  J uly  for  the  Re.  option 
of  Visitors.  The  tariff  will  he  so  arranged  that  families  and  gentlemen  may  engage  suites 
of  apartments  ir  single  rooms,  at  a  fixed  charge  per  day, includ  ng  attendance,  and  may 
either  take  their  meals  privately  or  at  the  lublc  d  ilute,  public  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper.  A 
wholesale  w  me  and  spiiit  establishment  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  beverages  of  the  highest  class 
wi  I  be  attach'd  to  the  hotel.  Warm,  cold,  vapoi  r,  douche,  running  sit/.,  and  shower  baths, 
will  be  obtainable  at  all  turns  in  the  hotel,  a  portion  of  which  is  set  apart  ffir  these  baths.  A 
covered  way  will  conduct  the  visitors  direct  from  the  railway  platform  to  the  hotel. 

GEORGE  CURTIS,  Manager . 
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TXYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  RATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ _ _ 

ATONE  Y  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers  in 

either  Sfrvice,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversionary, 
freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  B. 
Norris  Street,  St.  James’s.  London,  S.W. 

HPO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS.  —  PASSPORTS  and 

VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre — N.B.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 

rT'0  COUNTRY  VISITORS. — A  small  but  powerful  Double 

GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibi  ion,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  neck  us  a  pair  t  f  hand  spectacles  a  most  acceptable  pre  ent  for  country  friends. 
Price,  30s.,  at  Callaoh an’s  .  Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  comer  of  Conduit  Street. 

N.B.  Sent  post  free  on  remittance. 

TRIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  proce-s  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  1  eyonrl  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability  as  follows  :  — 
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Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  lands  of  re- plating  done  by 
patent  process. 

I  BEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baih-,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  tlu*  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  e  er  submitted  to  the  public,  an  maiked  at  pr  ces  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  mest  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads  from . 12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Showe  Baths,  from . 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Mod'  rateur),  from . Os.  Od.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . . . 4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

’  *  IRONMONGERY  C  aTALOGUE I  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 


Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street";*  4~5,  ancf^Perry’s 
Place  :  and  1  Newman’s  Mews. 

Prize  Medal,  International  Exhibition,  Class  7. 

T  TNRIVALLED  LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE, 

VJ  Manufactured  by  the  WHEELER  &  WILSON  COMPANY,  with  Recent  Improve¬ 
ments  and  Additions,  Crystal  Cloth  Preseer,  Binder,  Corder,  Hemmer.&c. 

The  high  estimation  of  the  LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE,  shown  by  the  Jurors 
in  awarding  it  the  Prize  Medal,  for  the  simplicity  and  excel  ence  of  the  Machine,  and  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  work  produced, fully  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Whether  for  manu¬ 
facturing  or  privute  use,  it  is  proved  to  be  unrivalled  for  every  description  of  work. 

Instructions  gratis  to  every  purchaser.  Illustrated  Prospectus  gratis  and  post  free.  Offices 
and  Sale  Rooms,  139  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Shown  in  operation  at  the  International  Exhibition  daily,  under  the  great  Organ  at  the  East 
end  of  the  Picture  Gallery- _ 

AJO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS.-RODRIGUES’  Superior 
Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,  5  quires  for  6d.;  Sermon 
Paper,  4s.  Od.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CAKDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  GAUD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved. and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  (id.,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

APPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  contains  the  largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTKO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  military 
and  civil  appointments  in  India  and  Colonies,  can  select  complete  services  of  plate  of  the  most 
elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay, 

MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  ELECTRO-PLATED  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


M 
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Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price.  The  most  beautiful  and  varied 
assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere  of  tea  and  dinner-services,  cruets,  cruet-frames,  dish-covers, 
side-dishes,  waiters,  tea-trays,  fruit-stands,  epergnes,  &c.,  the  quality  excellent,  and  the  prices 
the  lowest  possible.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  military  messes, 
hotels,  i'nd  all  public  establishments. 

Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  stuck  for  selection  and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  prices. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only  London  establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon. 
Oxford  Street — Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLETS  SCENT,  2s.  Gd. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  PH1LOCOME. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  COLD  CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  MILK  for  the  Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  SACHET. 

H.  BREIDENBACH, 

_ 157b  NEW  BOND  STREET  (FACING  EEDMAYXES). 

C  L  E  N  F  I  E  L  D  P  AT  E  NT  STARCH, 

V--*  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers. 
Grocers,  &c.  &c. — WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 


Catalogues  gratis. 

Burn’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

MONTE  VIDEO  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

T>  IYER  PLATE  EMIGRATION.  Visitors  should  examine 

-®-U  the  extraordinary  Specimens  of  MEATS,  WHEAT,  WOOL,  HIDES,  TALLOW, 
WOODS,  MARBLES,  METALS,  MINERALS,  and  other  products  of  the  fertile  and  healthy 
region  of  Ihe  RIVER  PLATE,  to  which  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  British  Emigrants  are 
now  going. 

Descriptive  particulars,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  from  the  MONTE  VIDEAN  LEGATION, 
11  Parliament  Street,  and  the  various  Vice-Consulates  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


AT  ORWICII  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

*  Established  1808  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  ASSURED. 
Accumulations  exceed  1 2,000,000 — Income  £237,000. 

Amount  Assured  and  Bonuses,  £5,570,465. 

Bonuses  assigned  to  the  Amount  of  £1,631,156. 

The  rates  of  premium  are  in  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  most  offices  — a  benefit  equivalent  to 
an  annual  bonus.  One  half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent 
charge  upon  policies  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Society’s  Offices,  6  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.;  and 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich. _ _ 

HE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

6  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfr iars,  London.  Established  1823. 

Directors. 

ROBERT  BTDDULPH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  ROUTH,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


T 


ALFRED  KINGSFORD  BARBER,  Esq. 
HENRY  BARNETT,  Esq. 

The  lit.  Hon.  E.  PLEYDELL  BOUVEKLE, 
M.P. 

EDWARD  CHARRINGTON,  Esq. 

PASCOE  CHARLES  GLYN,  Esq. 


JOHN  HOWELL,  Esq. 
HENRY  ROBERTS,  Esq. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  DUFF  GORDON,  Bart. 
Rear-Admiral  ROBERT  GORDON. 
CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq. 

GEORGE  KETTILBY  RICKARDS,  Esq. 
AUGUSTUS  KEPPEL  STEPHENSON, 
Esq. 

Auditors. 

I  JOHN  WILLIAM  STTLWELL,  Esq. 

I  RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Esq. 

Physician. —  W M.  EMMANUEL  PAGE,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.L..  1  Queen  street,  May  Fair. 

Surgeon _ BENJ.  TRAVERS,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  49  Dover  :  tri  /t,  Piccadilly. 

SonciTnn _ HENRY  YOUNG,  Esq.,  12  Essex  Stm  .Strand. 

Actuary _ JAMES  JOHN  DOWNES,  Esq..  F.K.A.S. 

Secretary. —ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Esq. 

Advantages  —  Mutual  Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Policy-holders  every  Fifth  Year. 

Assets  amounting  to  . £2, 030, 501) 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims,  and  in  reduction  of 

Bonus  Liability,  upwards  of  .  2,000,000 

Reversionary  Bonuses  have  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  exient  of  ..  1,305,000 

The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1859,  which  averaged  £65  per  Cent,  on  the 

Premiums  paid,  amounted  to .  475,000 

Policies  in  force  .  8,617 

The  Annual  Income  .  _ .  £280.000 

In  pursuance  of  the  Invariable  practice  of  this  Society,  in  the  event  of  the  Deatli  of  the  Life 
Assured  within  the  16  days  of  grace,  the  Renewal  Premium  remaining  unpaid,  the 
Claim  will  be  admitted,  subject  to  the  payment  of  sucli  Premium. 

Service  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or  Volunteer  Corps  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  Policies. 
Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
_ ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 

Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  I.etters  Patent,  1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chail'man— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 
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30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 
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1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS.  Secretary. 


■ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  A.D.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor . 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub-  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors . 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 
Edward  Maxwell  Danitll,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq.^ 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  I-Ieath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Percy. 

Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Fsq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Sol tau.  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes.  Esq.  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 

Divisions  of  profit  every  five  years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  life. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  exemption  under  Royal  Charter  from  the  liabilities  of 
partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,— with  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A  prospectus  and  table  of  bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

DR.  DE  JOlfGE’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

^  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKF.TS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

44 1  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of 44  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

44  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  dc  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  dr  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  60ld  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possiblv  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  und  Druggists. 

sole  consignees: 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


_ CAUTIOIM.  — Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 

nPIIE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  and  DIGESTION.  —  More  often 

than  people  think,  the  se»t  of  their  digestive  difficulties  lies  neither  with  the  food  they 
take,  nor  with  their  stomachs,  but  in  their  brain.  Worry,  agitution.  oppression  with  care, 
restlessness  of  aim,  a  monotonous  or  despondent  life,  all  these  express  themselves  in  capricious 
appetites  or  undigested  food.  It  is  impossible  to  have  either  vigour,  chee>  fulness,  or  health, 
unless  people  eat  moderately  of  the  best  food  they  can  obtain  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS 

act  so  specifically  upon  the  system,  that  they  who  take  them  are  likely  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry. 

Pai  r’s  Life  Pills  may  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes,  Is.  Hd.,2s.  9d.,  and  in 
Family  Packets,  11s.  each. 
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July  19,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THIRTEENTH  REPORT  of  the  BANK  of  LONDON. 

Manager—  Matthew  Marshall,  jun.,  Esq. 

Secretary  — Q.  J.  H.  Allen,  Esq. 

At  the  THIRTEENTH  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Shareholders,  held  This  Day,  the 
following  Report  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

At  statement  of  Accounts  which  the  Directors  have  now  the  gratification  of  submitting  to 
the  Shareholders  shows  that  the  balance  of  profit  at  the  conclusion  of  the  past  half-year  amounts 
to  £4031 13s. 

After  liquidating  the  current  expenses,  providing  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing 
interest  on  mils  discounted  not  yet  due,  there  remains  lor  appropriation  the  sum 
of  £23,592  6s.  Id.  1  he  Directors  apply  £12,000  of  this  amount  to  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  oi£8  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  income-tax,  and  they  transfer  to  the  reserve  fund 
the  sum  of  £1 1,161  3s.  6d.,  carrying  the  balance,  viz.,  £428  2s.  7d.,  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
account  of  the  current  half-year. 

0U^  jn  Chancery  instituted  against  Mr.  Tyrrell  having  terminated  by  the  confirmation  of 
A^.uCi"-eein  ,av9UL  °X .  e  Hank,  the  sum  received  from  the  defendant,  viz.,  5,835  16s.  6d.,  stands 
•5? sP2!ff,i«  t'le  Directors,  who  have  resolved  on  transferring  it  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  which, 
* T?-a< editions  made  from  profit  and  loss  account,  will  then  amount  to  £72,'  00. 
lhe  Directors  retiring  on  the  present  occasion  are  John  Edmund  Anderdon,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Luce,  Esq.,  and  Alfred  Wilson,  Esq.,  who,  being  duly  qualified,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 


Dr. 


LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  JUNE  30,  1862. 


To  capital  paid  up  .  £300,000  0  0 

To  reserve  fund...... .  55,000  o  0 

To  amount  received  in  respect  of  Chancery  suit  transferred  to  reserve  fund .  5,835  16  6 

I  o  amount  due  py  the  Bank  on  current,  deposit,  and  other  accounts .  2,254,540  1  10 

To  amount  carried  to  credit  of  “  profit  and  loss  account  ” .  £48,631  1 7  9 

Less  amount  paid  to  customers  for  interest  on  their  balances  ....  7,820  1 4  9 

-  40,811  3  0 


£2,656,187  1  4 


Cr.  _ 

By  Investments,  viz. : 

In  Government  Securities,  India  Stock,  &c .  £222,101  1  2 

Ditto  in  freehold  premises  in  Threadneedle  Street,  let  at  a  rental 

yielding  4$  per  cent .  £40.000 

By  freehold  premises  in  the  occupation  of  the  Bank .  35,000 

_  -  75,000  0  0 

By  bills  discounted,  loans,  &c .  2,038,591  4  1 

By  Cash  in  hand,  and  at  call .  317,163  1  11 

By  preliminary  expenses .  2,117  5  5 

By  lease  and  buildings  at  Charing  Cross  Branch,  furniture,  &c .  1,214  8  9 


Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


£2,656,187  1  4 


To  half  a  year’s  current  expenses  at  head  office  and  Charing  Cross  Branch,  bad 

anddoubtfbl  debts,  Directors’  remuneration,  &c .  £12,960  17  11 

To  rebate  of  interest  on  bills  discounted  not  yet  due,  carried  to  profit  and  loss 

new  account  .  3,557  19  0 

To  amount  written  off— 

Preliminary  expenses  account .  £500  0  0 

Ditto  Charing  Cross  Branch  lease  account  .  200  0  0 

.  -  700  0  0 

To  dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent,  per  annum .  12,000  0  0 

To  half-year’s  interest  on  the  reserve  fund  at  -.4  per  ceut.  per 

annum  .  £1,100  0  0 


Amount  now  added  thereto  .  10,064  3  6 

Balance  carried  to  profit  and  loss  new  account . . . 


Cr. 

By  balance  of  profit  brought  from  last  half-year . .  £484  1 8  2 

By  ditto  for  current  half-year .  40,326  4  10 


Dr. 


RESERVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


11,164  3  6 
428  2  7 

£40,81 1  3  0 


£40,811  3  0 


To  balance . . .  £72,000  0  0 


Cr. 

By  amount  from  last  half-year . . . . .  £55,000  0  0 

By  additions  brought  down,  viz.: 

From  profit  and  loss  account .  £11,164  3  6 

By  amount  received  in  respect  of  Chancery  suit .  5,835  16  6 

- £17,000  0  0 


.  £72,000  0  0 

We  have  examined  the  above  accounts  and  find  them  correct,  July  12, 1862. 

GEO.  THOMSON,) 

HENRY  ASTE,  >  Auditors. 
ALFRED  LAMB,) 

It  was  resolved  unanimously  —  That  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and  adopted. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  dividend  would  be  payable  on  and  after  Thursday, 
July  24,  at  the  Head  Office,  Threadneedle  Street. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously  —  That  John  Edmund  Anderdon,  Esq.,  Thomas  Luce,  Esq., 
and  Alfred  Wilson,  Esq.,  be  re-elected  Directors  of  the  Bank. 

That  George  Thomson,  Esq.,  Henry  Aste,Esq.,  and  Alfred  Lamb,  Esq., be  re-elected  Auditors 
for  the  year  ensuing. 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  accorded  to  the  Directors  for  their  excellent 
services. 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Shareholders  are  due  and  are  hereby  given  to  Mr.  Marshall. 
Mr.  Allen,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Bank,  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  the  business  of 
the  Bank  is  conducted. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

C.  J.  H.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Threadneedle  Street,  July  16,  1862. _ 


T^ANK 


of  LONDON. 


Street  and 


Charing 


Threadneedle 

Cross. 

C7iairman.-Siv  JOHN  VILLIFRS  SHELLEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Vice-Chairman.— JOHN  GRIFFITH  FRITH,  Esq.  (Frith,  Sands,  &  Co.) 
Manager.— Matthew  Marshall,  jun.,  Esq. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  opened  with  parties  properly  introduced,  and  interest  allowed  on 
credit  balances,  provided  such  balances  are  not  drawn  below  £200. 

M  >ncy  received  upon  deposit,  repayable  on  seven  days’  notice,  interest  on  -which  is  regulated 
by  the  market  value  of  money,  as  announced  from  time  to  time  by  public  advertisement,  the 
present  rate  being  1}  per  cent. 

Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit  issued  free  of  charge,  and  all  descriptions  of  Banking 
business  transacted. 

_ _ _ C.  J.  H.  ALLEN.  Secretary. 

(  ''HUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB'S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  l'r  ice  List  gratis  and  post-free. 

CHUBB  &  SON ,  57  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London ;  Liverpool;  Manchester:  Wolverhampton. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

H ADLAN D  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-IIANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application _ 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

TAINED  GLASS  WINDO  W^S 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
_ WORKS— 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. _ 

17'URNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

JC  Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. _ 

PiTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  80.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  ore  respectf  ully 

warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wine,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
**  Tucker’s  Patent.” _ _ _ _ _ 

XT  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

-JL  V.  unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles.  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  fid.  each  (Is-  packets  sent  free  by  post 
for  14  stamps),  by  Till  >M  AS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul  s  Churchyard.  E.C. _ 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

O  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  AVorks,  101  Strand,  London ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


s 


■FIFTIETH  REPORT  OF  THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK 

BANK. 

At  a  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Shareholders,  held  at  the  Banking  House  of  the 
Company,  in  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House,  on  Thursday,  July  17,  1862, 

JOHN  GEORGE  MACLEAN,  Esq.,  Ch  arm  an. 

GEORGE  THOMAS  BROOKING,  Esq.,  Deputy- Chairman. 


DIRECTORS. 

William  Bird,  Esq. 

William  Blount,  Esq. 

George  Thomas  Brooking,  Esq. 

Henry  Christy,  Esq. 

Francis  Joseph  Delafosse,  Esq. 

Aid.  Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Philip  William  Flower,  Etq. 

Francis  Bennett  Goldney,  Esq. 

Charles  James  Heath,  Esq. 

William  J.  Lancastir,E  q. 

The  Manager  —  Mr.  Fleming  Hewett 
Solicitors  —  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Morice. 


Donald  Larnach,  Esq. 
Henry  Lee,  Esq. 

John  George  Maclean,  Esq. 
Sir  J ohn  M’Tagt  art,  Bart. 
John  Timothy  Oxley,  Esq- 
George  Pollard,  Ksq. 
Frederick  Rodewald,  Eeq^ 
John  Joseph  Silva,  Esq. 
George  Tayler,  Esq. 


The  following  Report  was  presented  :  — 

The  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to  the  Shareholders  the  annexed  Accounts, 
irom. which  they  will  perceive  that  the  Bank  has  realized  a  net  profit  of  a 67,270  5s.  5d.  during 
the  six  months  ending  June  30  last. 

This  result  enables  the  Directors  to  declare  the  usual  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £12}  percent,  per 
annum,  with  a  Bonus  of  7s.  6d.  per  Share,  amounting  together  to  60,000,  and  to  carry  forward  a 
bal  ance  of  £7,270  5s.  5d.  for  appropriation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Guarantee  Fund,  having  received  *>n  addition  of  i  8,211  from  the  increased  value  of 
Government  and  East  Indian  Securities  held  by  the  Bank  since  January  1  now  amounts,  with 
the  accruing  Interest,  to  249,525  5s.  9d. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  free  from  Income-tax,  will  be  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  the 
25th  instant. 

The  preceding  Report  having  been  read  to  the  Meeting  by  the  Secretary,  a  Dividend  for  the 
Half-year  ending  Juno  30  last,  after  the  rate  of  12.}  per  centum  per  annum,  and  a  further 
division  of  7s.  6d.  per  Share  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Half-year  ending  as  above,  were  declared 
by  the  Chairman. 

Resolved  unanimously, — That  the  Report  now  read  be  received,  and  that  it  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Shareholders. 

Resolved  unanimously,— That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Chairman 
and  Board  of  Directors  for  their  able  management  and  successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Bank. 

(Signed)  JOHN  GEORGE  MACLEAN,  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

ALFRED  SCRIVENER,  Secretai'y., 


LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  MONDAY,  JUNE  30,1862. 
The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 


Dr. 


To  capital  paid  up  —viz.,  60,000  shares  at  £10  each .  £-’00,000  0  0 

To  amount  due  by  the  Bank  .  11,304,158  7  1 

To  amount  of  the  “  Guarantee  Fund,”  December  31, 18  >1  .  £237,748  1  4 

To  six  months’  interest  on  ditto,  at  £3  per  cent,  per  annum  ....  3,566  A 


4  5 


Add  increase  since  the  valuation  on  December  31, 1861,  in  the 
market  value  of  Government  and  East  Indian  securities 
held  by  the  Bank . 

To  amount  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account . 


211,314  5  9 


8,211  0  0 


Cr. 

By  Exchequer  Bills,  East  India  Debentures,  and  Government  Stock  . 

By  cash,  loans,  bills  discounted  and  other  securities . 

By  building,  furniture,  &c.,  in  Princes  Street  .  30,075  0  0 

By  ditto  ditto  Pall  Mall  . .  6,750  0  0 


249,525  5  9 
108,600  17  3 

£12,262,344  10  1 


1,218,696  16  3 
11,006,822  13  10 

36,825  0  0 


£12,262,344  10  1 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1862. 

Dr. 

To  current  expenses,  proportion  of  building  expenses,  Directors’  remuneration, 

bad  debts,  Income  Tax,  & c .  £25,618  6  & 

To  amount  carried  to  profit  and  loss,  new  account,  being  rebate  of  interest  on 

bills  discounted  not  yet  due .  15,742  5  5 

To  dividend  account  for  the  payment  of  half-a-year’s  dividend,  at  the  rate  of 
£12}  per  centum  per  annum,  upon  i.600,000,  amount  of  paid-up  capital  upon 

60,000  shares .  37,500  0  0 

To  ditto,  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  of  7s.  6d.  per  share .  22,500  0  0 

To  amount  carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss,  new  account  .  7,270  5  5 


Cr. 

By  balance  brought  down. 


£108,660  17  3 


£108,660  17  3 


THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

Established  in  1836. 

Head  Office _ PRINCES  STREET,  MANSION  HOUSE. 

Western  Branch  —  69  PALL  MALL. 

Subscribed  Capital .  £3,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  . 600,-00 

Gua»antee  Fund  .  249,525 

Accounts  ot  Parties  are  kept  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  London  Bankers. 

Parties  keeping  Banking  Accounts  with  the  Bank  can  at  all  times  transfer  to  a  deposit 
account  such  portion  of  their  Balance  as  they  may  not  immediately  require,  upon  which  interest 
at  the  current  rate  of  the  day  will  be  allowed. 

Deposits  are  also  received  from  parties  not  customers,  either  at  call  or  for  fixed  periods,  on 
interest  at  the  market  r;/tes. 

The  Agency  of  Joint  Stock,  and  other  Country  and  Foreign  Banks,  undertaken  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Investments  in  and  sales  of  all  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  Bullion,  Specie, 
&c.,  effected. 

Dividends  on  English  and  Foreign  Funds,  on  railway  and  other  shares,  debentures  and 
coupons,  received  without  charge  to  customers.  Every  other  description  of  banking  business, 
and  money  agency  transacted,  and  letters  of  credit  granted  on  the  Continent,  and  on  the  chief 
commercial  toy*  ns  of  tin-  world. _ 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKS  BUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

TN  TER  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  —  CARPETS 

made  by  MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  of  Durham,  celebrated  throughout  the  Trade  for 
the  superiority  of  their  quality.  The  attention  of  Visitors  is  especially  directed  to  these  Goods, 
which  are  exhibited  over  the  Space  No.  5820,  Class 30,  in  the  Nave  near  the  Eastern  Dome, 
occupied  by  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  at  whose  warerooms,  No.  6  FINSBURY  PA\  EM  ENT, 
E.C.,  ihe  Carpets  may  also  be  seen.  Prices  and  any  other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Win.  Smce  &  Sons’  attendant  at  the  Exhibition. 

/^'ARDENS. — About  200  different  shaped  VASES,  and  a  great 

variety  of  Fountains  and  other  Garden  Ornaments,  may  be  inspected  at  AUSTIN, 
SEELEY,  &  Co.’s,  369  to  375  Euston  Road,  Regent’s  Park.  Catalogues  lorwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation^ _ _ _ _ _ 

THOMSON’S  PATENT  CROWN  SKIRTS  are  used  amongst 

the  elite  of  Parisian  and  London  Society  ;  and  Ladies  wearing  them  find  that  comfort, 
elegance,  lightness,  and  flexibility  found  in  no  others. 

Sold  everywhere. 

SEE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  CLASS  17. 

TEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. —The  greatest 

improvement  in  the  construction  of  artificial  Teeth  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  effected 
by  LEW  IN  MOSELY  &  SONS,  to  whom  her  Majesty  has  granted  Royal  Litters  Patent  seen  ting 
to  them  alone  the  right  of  using  this  invaluable  and  most  extraordinary  invention.  'I  his  and 
every  other  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  on  the  most  Reasonable  Terms  compatible  with 
workmanship  and  quality.  Consultation  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases,  by 
_ Messrs.  Lewin  Mqsfly  &  Sons,  SO  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. _ 

TURTLE  — McCall’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

and  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d;; 
pints,  5s.  6d.;  half-pints,  3s.  Cal li pash  and  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others  ;  and  wholesale  of 
_ _ J.  McCALL  £  CO.,  Provision  Stores,  137  Houndsditch,  N.E. _ 

QTRUVE’S  SELTZER,  FACHINGEN,  VICHY.  MARIEX- 

BAD,  and  other  MINERAL  WATEItS—ROYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  Brighton. -Under 

Her  Majesty’s  especial  patronage _ Trie  Bottled  Waters  are  sold  at  the  Pump  Room,  Brighton, 

now  open  for  tin  38th  Season,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  (  hemists  to 
the  Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  houses  in  London  and  t lie 
provincial  towns,  where  a  prospectus,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  may  be  obtained 

^CAUTION.  —Owing  to  the  use  of  Struve’s  bottles  by  other  parties, please  to  observe  that 
Struve’s  name  is  on  the  label  and  red  ink  stump  afiixed  to  every  bottle  ot  Struve  s  manufacture. 
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45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

QSLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
lwelve  Persons,  from  ±7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  *2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Booms,  45  Oxford  Street,  \V. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

__ _ _ _ Established  1807. _ 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  1°  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B.  —  Thresher’s  India  Gauze 
Waistcoats.  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  can  only  be  procured  at  this 
Establishment. 


TTNICKERBOCKERS,  and  Hose  to  match.  —  Sold  by 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  152  Strand,  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 
London.  N.B.  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  expense. 


“  'TAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 


AT  MESSRS.  NICOLL’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  may  he 

inspected  in  duplicate  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  WOOLLEN  FABRICS 
exhibited  at  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Tweed  Cape  Coat,  waterproof,  One  Guinea. 

!!KJ5QkL’S  ”  NegligtS  Suits  of  Neutral  Mixed  Colours,  all  Wool,  from  Two  Guineas. 

NICOLL  S  Sixteen  Shilling  Trousers,  all  Wool. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Ladies’  Showerproof  Cloaks  and  Jackets. 

‘NICOLL’S  ”  Riding  Habits,  from  Three  to  Six  Guineas. 

‘NICOLL’S  ”  Young  Gentlemen’s  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton. 

‘NICOLL’S  ”  Boys’  Knickerbocker  Suits, from  One  Guinea. 

Military  and  Navy  Outfits,  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

Clerical  Dress,  Ecclesiastical,  State,  Law,  Corporation,  University  Robes,  and  Surplices. 
Overcoats,  Dress,  and  other  Suits  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use. 

II.  J .  &  D.  NICOLL,  Court  Tailors,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W ;  22  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London; 
and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 


THE  OARBONATOR,  a  new  patented  Machine  for  Making 

Soda,  Seltzer,  Potash,  and  all  AERATED  Waters  in  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto 
unknown,  in  small  or  large  quantities,  quickly,  without  trouble,  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  with  no 
fear  of  getting  out  of  order  or  bursting,  it  being  made  of  pure  tin  and  silver.  Price  from  4.4  15s. 
to  £25,  according  to  size.  Sold  by  all  Chemists.  Manufactured  by  the 

_ WENIIAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  140  STRAND,  LONDON. _ 

QUININE.— Dr.  HASSALL’S  Report  on  WATERS’S 

QUININE  WINE  recommends  its  use,  and  the  Medical  Profession  generally  testify 
to  its  value  and  importance.  Robert  Waters,  2  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Chemists,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at  30s.  a  dozen. 
Wholesale  Agents,  Lewis,  Webb,  &  Co.,  Worcester. 

_ ***  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  SEE  CLASS  2. _ 

TYINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 
strength,  only  by_  DINNEFORD  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


T>ERFECT  HEALTH  RESTORED,  without  medicine  or  ex- 

-1-  pen  sc — DU  BARRY’S  delicious  health-restoring  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 
cures  the  dyspeptic,  habitually  constipated,  the  hectic  or  nervously  delicate,  as  it  removes  all 
disorders  from  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  nerves,  and  restores  perfect  digestion,  sound  refreshing 
sleep,  healthy  lungs  and  liver,  to  the  most  enfeebled,  without  purging,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  as  it  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies.  Sold  in  Canisters,  1  lb.,  2s.  9d.  ;  2  lbs., 
4s.  6d. ;  12 lbs. ,  22s. ;  24  lbs.,  40s.  —  Barry  Du  Barry  &  Co.,  77  Regent  Street,  London,  and  26  Place 
Vendflme,  Paris;  also  Fortnum  &  Mason,  purveyors  to  Her  Majesty;  and  all  respectable  Grocers 
and  Chemists. 


PRICE’S  GLYCERINE  may 

£lb.,  Jib.,  and  Is.  Bottles;  the  stoppers 

4  4  LI —  4  D  1  D  T>  ...  ..  ■  T 


be  had  from  any  Chemist  ii 

»»»«  ,  vuv  uvwiAio  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettcrei 

“  Price’s  Patent  “  —  Belmont,  Vauxiiall,  London,  S. 


H 


London. 


New  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

ISTORY  (the)  of  ENGLAND,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

continued  to  the  Death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
London  :  William  Tfgo,  Pancras  Lone,  Cheapsirle. 


This  day.  Is.  f>d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LEGISLATION  CONSIDERED:  a 

- *  Charge  delivered  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of  the  Provinces  of  Dublin  and  Cashel, 
June  1862.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand.  Dublin :  Hodges  &  Smith,  Grafton  Street. 


Immediately  in  3  vols.  XI 

TVTEMOIRS  of  a 

Stretton,  Esq. 


Its.  6d.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a 
Photograph, 

CHEQUERED  LIFE.  By  Charles 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


WILLIAMS’S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS. 

Second  Edition,  small  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

PEMALE  CHARACTERS  of  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  in  a 

Series  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  “  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  with  Commentary. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SERMONS  on  the  CHARACTERS  of  the  OLD  TESTA- 


MENT.  Second  Edition. 


5s.  6d. 

Rivinotons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 


GOULBURN  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION. 

New  Edition,  1  vol.  small  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

''THOUGHTS  on  PERSONAL  RELIGION,  being  a  Treatise 

on  the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion  and  Practice.  By  Edward 
Mf.yrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
©ne  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in  Ordinary. 

_ Rivinotons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. _ 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

CNN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

'  of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

_ John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  \V. _ 

“FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY.” 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of  thi9  popular  work,  with  Additions,  cloth,  5s. 

PALLACIES  of  the  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  Dickson. 

“Any  educated  person  who  will  carefully  read  this  work  and  compare  it  with  his  own 
experience,  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  Dr.  Dickson’s  theory  lias  the  advantage  over  any 
other,  and  how  readily  a  man  may  understand  his  own  ailments,  and  in  most  cases  himself 
adopt  timely  remedies.”— Joxirnal  of  Education. 

_ Tinsley  Brothers,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  And  all  Libraries. _ 

THE  DEFENCES. 

on 

•  Birkenhead. 

With  Plans,  Is. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.  Liverpool:  Wareino  Webb. 
_ And  all  Booksellers.  _ 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS  proposed  to  Candidates  at 

the  Half-yearly  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  from  June  1857,  to  July  1861,  inclusive.  Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
L.  C.  Edwards,  M. A.  _  _  ,,  ,, 

London :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59  Pall  Mall. _ 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TT'ORMUL/E  in  PURE  and  MIXED  MATHEMATICS; 

-J-  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  intending  to  compete  at  the  Examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Edwards,  M.A. 

London:  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59  Pall  Mall. 


AT  AVAL  and  COMMERCIAL  DOCKS 

ll  a  Letter  addressed  to  John  Laird,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Birkenh 


C.E. 


the  MERSEY: 

By  J.  Abernetuy,  Esq., 


This  day  is  published, 

rj^HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXV. 

Contents: 

1.  THE  EXPLORERS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

II.  WELLINGTON’S  SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES. 

III.  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS’  ASTRONOMY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

IV.  EARL  STANHOPE’S  LIFE  OF  PITT. 

V.  TROYON’S  LACUSTRINE  ABODES  OF  MAN. 

VI.  WEBER’S  GLEANINGS  IN  GERMAN  ARCHIVES. 

VII.  IRON:  ITS  USES  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

VIII.  REMAINS  OF  MRS.  RICHARD  TRENCH. 

IX.  DOLL1NGER  ON  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 


London  :  Longman  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. _ 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIIL,  is  published 

-L  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  BRUNELS. 

II.  DEAN  HOOK’S  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY, 
in.  Sussex. 

IV.  THE  VOLUNTEERS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

V.  MODERN  POETRY -DRYDEN  TO  COW  PER. 

VI.  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

VII.  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

VIII.  THE  CHURCH  AND  BICENTENARY  MOVEMENT. 


John  MtmiiAr,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  July  19,  1862.  3d. 

Contents  : 

Murders  by  Lunatics _ National  Gymnastic  Training _ Emigration  to  New  South  Wales- 

House  Accommodation  in  Scotland _ Siguatera,  or  Fish-Poison  Disease — Baron  Larrey  on 

Military  Hospitals.  —  Infanticide,  its  Prevalence  and  Prevention.  —  National  Association 
Intelligence.  —  The  Day. 

Office,  10  White  Friars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 

MEETING  OP  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  WORCESTER. 

'T’HE  PARTHENON  for  July  19,  price  3d.,  will  include,  in 

addition  to  its  ordinary  contents,  an  elaborate  Account  of  Places  and  Objects  of  Anti¬ 
quarian  Interest  in  and  around  Worcester,  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  a  Guide  for  those  persons  who  intend  to  be  present  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Arehceological 
Institute. 

Office:  13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand.  May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  News  Agents. 

THE  JEWS’  HOSPITAL.  — FACTS  FOR  ART-WORK- 

MEN— THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY,  4d.,  contains:— The  Awards.  Great  Exhibi- 
tion— Fine  View  and  Plan  of  the  Jews’  Hospital— Facts  for  Art-' Workmen—  Nature's  Laws  of 
Ventilation— The  Cry  for  a  New  Style— Dwellings  for  the  Poor— The  Distress  in  Lancashire — 
What  is  Iron?— The  Victoria  Fountain— Mismanagement  of  Public  Works  in  India  — Tho 
Female  School  of  Art— What  should  be  the  Spirit  of  Modern  Work — Albert  Memorials — Stained 
Glass— School-building  News— Church-building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c. — 
Office,  1  York  Street,  Cevent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


T’ASHIONABLE  PROMENADES.  —  These  Amusing  Illus- 

trations  are  now  appearing  in  “LONDON  SOCIETY.”  Monthly.  Is.  A  New  Volume 
begins  with  this  Month’s  Number. 


TAEBILITY ;  its  Causes  and  Cure. — See  Extra  Double  Number 

of  “Health.”  Post  Free  for  Six  Stamps,  from  “  Health  ”  Office,  6  Raquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORICAL  FINGER-POST:  a  Ilandybook  of 

Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  Universal 
History.  By  Edward  Shelton,  one  of  the  Contributors  to  “The  Reason  Why”  Series,  and 
Assistant  Editor  of  **  The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  &c.  &c. 

***  See  a  notice  of  this  ivork  in  the  “  Saturday  Review,”  July  12,  favourably  contracting  it 
with  those  of  Maunder  and  M  any  nail ;  also  the  following  among  the  numerous  favourable 
opinions  of  the  Press. 

“  Mr.  Shelton  deserves  well  of  those  who  really  wish  to  understand  what  they  read.” 

Spectator. 

“A  handy  little  volume,  which  will  supply  the  place  of 4  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates’  to 
many  persons  who  cannot  afford  that  work.  Moreover,  it  eontaius  some  things  that  Ilaydn’a 
book  does  not.” — Bookseller . 

“  Mr.  Shelton’s  idea  is  good,  and  exceedingly  well  carried  out . The 4  Historical  Finger- 

Post  ’  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. ” — Art  Journal. 

“  Really  a  very  useful  woik  ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  when  everybody  is  expected  to  be  up  in 
everything,  as  good  a  hamlybook  for  cramming  as  any  that  we  know.  About  3,000  subjects 
have  all  their  place  in  ihis  extraordinary  collection,  and  although  tersely  given,  the  account  of 
each  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. "—Era. 

Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  nail  Court,  E.C.  


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

T>ECA  GARLAND.  By  Keith  Home. 

“Reca  Garland,  from  whom  the  book  derives  its  title,  is  a  finely  drawn  character;  a  subject 
neither  inviting  nor  poetical  he  has  invested  with  all  the  glow  and  elegance  of  style  befitting 
a  novel  teeming  with  the  conventional  fashion  and  folly  of  Maylair.  The  sketch  is  cleverly 
done,  and  will  be  perused  with  interest."— Morning  Adverti  er. 

T.  Cauixet  Newdy,  30  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


Also  the  following  Popular  New  Novels: 


1.  RIGHT  AND  LEFT.  By  Mrs.  Newdy. 

2.  MARY  GRAHAM.  By  L.  Codling. 

3.  A  MARRIAGE  at  THE  MADELEINE, 

4.  A  GENTLEMAN  S  STORY. 

5.  MARRYING  FOR  -MONEY. 

6.  THE  COST  OF  A  CORONET. 


7.  YORKE  HOUSE.  By  W.  Platt. 

8.  THE  DULL  STONE  HOUSE. 

9.  FERNE  VALE. 

10.  THE  CLIFFORDS  OF  OAKLEY. 

11.  THE  WOMAN  OF  SPIRIT. 

12.  HEARTHS  AND  WATCH-FIRES. 


SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

T5UTTER’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  SPELLING  BOOK  and 

EXPOSITOR.  212nd  Edition.  Is.  6d.  bound. 


BUTTER’S  GRADUAL  PRIMER.  With  Engravings. 

Edition.  6d.  r 

London  :  Simpicin  &  Co.;  Whittaker  &  Co.;  Lovcmam  &  Co.;  Hamilton  &  Co. 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Bovd. 


45  th 


Now  ready,  2s. 

rPIIE  CITY  of  the  GREAT  KING :  an  Essay  in  Blank  Verse 

-A  contrasting  the  True  and  False  Churches. 

_ F.  Aloah,  11  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. _ 

PRE-ADAMITE  LITERATURE. 

Crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  N  ESSAY-  on  the  AGE  and  ANTIQUITY  of  the  BOOK  of 

-LJL  NABATIfJEAN  AGRICULTURE  (said  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  year  2600 
before  Christ).  By  Prr  fessor  Ernest  Renan,  Membre  de  l'Institut,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Colle"e  of  France,  Author  of  “  L’Histoire  des  Langues  Semi-tiques,”  nc.  Ne.  To  which  is  added 
his  Inaugural  Lecture,  delivered  in  the  College  of  France,  on  the  Position  of  the  Shemitie 
Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization. 

_ London:  Truiinfr  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. _ _ 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

ATTICS  ;  or,  Amateurs  and  Artists.  By 

W.  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street. _ 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  bound,  2s.  6d. 

'LITE  MILITARY  POSITION  of  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas 

-4-  Beevor  Daveney,  M.A. ,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

“  A  remarkably  able  and  lucid  essay.  The  language  is  singularly  perspicuous,  full  of  spirit, 
and  always  appropriate,  while  the  illustrations  from  history  are  both  apposite  and  impartial.’’— 
Spectator.  ”  Characterized  by  sound  argument.” — Norfolk  Chronicle. 

_ London:  .Taurqi.h  £  Sons,  12  Pnterno-tcr  Row, _ _ 

Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  2s.  6d.  tree  by  post,  32  stamps, 

TAISEASES  of  the  SKIN :  a  Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

fLJ  Prevention,  illustrated  bv  cases.  By  Thomas  IIont,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  21  a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  —  “  This  admirable, 
we  might  almost  say  indispensable,  little  work  comes  to  us  in  its  fifth  edition,  enriched  with  an 
excellent  and  most  temperate  chapter  on  the  Turkish  butli.”  Medical  Critic. 

T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street. 


ABBEYS  and 

Julian  Strickland. 
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With  Ten  Maps,  illustrating  the  Routes,  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 


MR.  MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  TOR  THE  CONTINENT,  &c. 

“MR.  MURRAY  has  succeeded  in  identifying  his  countrymen  oil  the  world  over.  Tnto 
every  nr-ok  which  an  Englishman  can  penetrate,  he  carries  his  RED  HANDBOOK.  lie  trusts 
to  hfs  MURRAY  because  it  is  thoroughly  English  and  reliable.”— Times. 

*  'fWV’^VWVVVVVWV 

HANDBOOK  — TRAVEL  TALK,  in  English,  French,  German, 

and  Italian,  adapted  for  Englishmen  Abroad,  or  F oreigners  in  England.  ISmo.  3s.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK  — NORTH  GERMANY,  Holland,  Belgium, 

Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.  JIap.  Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  — SOUTH  GERMANY,  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 

Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Slap. 
Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK — PAINTING.  The  German,  Flemish,  and  D utch 

Schools.  Illustrations.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

HANDBOOK  — SWITZERLAND,  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and 

Piedmont.  Maps.  PostSvo.  9s. 

HANDBOOK  —  FRANCE,  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French 

Alps,  Dauphiue,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK — PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS.  Map.  PostSvo. 
HANDBOOK  —  SPAIN,  Andalusia,  Grenada,  Madrid,  &c.  With 

Supplement,  containing  Inns  and  Railways,  &c.,  18G1.  Maps.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  30s. 

HANDBOOK  —  PORTUGAL,  Lisbon,  &c.  Map.  Post  8vo.  9s. 
HANDBOOK  —  NORTH  ITALY,  Piedmont,  Nice,  Lombardy, 

Venice,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  —  CENTRAL  ITALY,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Florence, 

Umbria,  the  Marches,  and  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Map.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  — ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.  Map.  PostSvo. 

Price  9s. 

HANDBOOK  — SOUTH  ITALY,  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  Pompeii, 

Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  Abruzzi,  &c.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  —  PAINTING,  the  Italian  Schools.  Illustrations. 

2  vols.  post  Svo.  30a. 

HANDBOOK  —  EGYPT,  the  Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Thebes, 

and  the  Overland  Route  to  India.  Map.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  —  GREECE,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Athens,  Albania, 

Thessaly,  aud  Macedonia.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  —  DENMARK,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland. 

Maps.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  —  RUSSIA,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Finland,  &c. 

Maps.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  —  INDIA,  Bombay  and  Madras.  Map.  2  vols. 

Post  8vo.  21s. 

HANDBOOK  —  HOLY  LAND,  Syria,  Palestine,  Sinai,  Edom, 

and  tire  Syrian  Desert.  Maps.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  ART  COLLECTIONS, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  following  Works  may  be  had: 

HANDBOOK  to  the  ARTS  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES  and 

RENAISSANCE  as  applied  to  the  decoration  of  Furniture,  Arms,  Jewels,  &c.  & c.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  Jules  Labakte.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Illustrated  with  200 

Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

HISTORY  of  MEDLEVAL  and  MODERN  POTTERY.  By 

JosEru  Marryat.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

III 

ANTIQUE  GEMS :  their  Origin,  Uses,  and  Value  as  Interpreters 

of  Ancient  History;  and  as  illustrative  of  Ancient  Art.  With  Hints  to  Gem  Collectors. 
By  Rev.  C.  W.  King.  With  Plates  and  Illustrations.  Medium,  2  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

IV 

TREASURES  of  ART  in  GREAT  BRITAIN :  being  an 

Account  of  the  Chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculptures,  Illuminated  MSS.,  Miniatures, 
&c.  Obtained  from  Personal  Inspection  during  several  Visits  to  England,  1835—56.  By  Dr. 
Waauen,  Director-General  of  the  Berlin  Gullery.  4  vols.  Svo.  54s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  NEW  POLITICAL  WORKS. 

Nest  week,  8vo. 

THE  FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND 

FOB  TWENTY  YEARS,  PROM  1842  TO  1862. 

By  SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Now  ready,  Svo.  600  pp.  15s. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE 
“LIBERAL”  PARTY. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Miriam  May,”  and  “  Crispin  Ken.” 

“  This  work  is  the  talk  of  England.”— Morning  Post. 


VACATION  TOURISTS; 

Or,  Rotes  of  Travel  in  1861. 

EDITED  BY  FRANCIS  GALTON. 


I.  ST.  PETERSBURG  AND  MOSCOW.  By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Weir, 
B.C.L.,  M.A. 

II.  THE  COUNTRY  OF  SCHAMYL.  By  William  Marshall,  F.R.G.S. 

III.  THE  MONKS  OF  MOUNT  ATHOS.  By  H.  E.  Tozer,  M.A. 

IV.  THE  AMAZON  AND  RIO  MADEIRA.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Young. 

V.  NINE  WEEKS  IN  CANADA.  Ey  Captain  R.  Collinson,  R.N.,  C.B. 

VI.  A  NATURALIST’S  IMPRESSION  OF  SPAIN.  By  P.  L.  Sclater,  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

VII.  GEOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  AUVERGNE.  By  Archibald  Geikie, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

VIII.  FIJI  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS.  By  Beutiiold  Seemann,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 

IX.  THE  KRU  COAST,  CAPE  PALMAS,  AND  THE  NIGER.  By  William 
Durrani-,  M.D. 

X.  NABLOOS  AND  THE  SAMARITANS.  By  George  Grove. 

XI.  CHRISTMAS  IN  MONTENEGRO.  By  I.  M. 

JOHN  BULL,  May  31, 18G2. 

“  Genuine  travels,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  replete  with  entertainment  and  informa¬ 
tion,  all  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of  travelled  minds  —  of  observers  who  neither  bore 
you  with  egotistical  descriptions  of  their  own  sentiments,  nor  witli  minute  details  of  trifling 
matters,  but  can  discern  what  is  valuable  in  the  new  objects  which  come  across  them,  and  can 
bring  it  before  you  in  telling  language.” 

LONDON  REVIEW,  May  17, 18G2, 

“  A  traveller  should  have  liis  eyes  open  to  some  really  interesting  matter  for  observation,  and 
tell  us  what  he  saw,  with  due  regard  to  the  greatest  of  all  arts  in  writing  books — that  of 
judicious  omission.  The  plan  of  *  Vacation  Tourists'  is  admirably  calculated  to  secure  these 
results.  There  is  uo  temptation  to  the  writers  to  go  on  talking  till  they  have  reached  the  oppo¬ 
site  cover  of  the  volume  ;  and  Mr.  Galton’s  care  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  series  of  writers 
who  have  nearly  all  travelled  with  a  view  to  something  worth  seeing  and  wortli  describing 
within  a  moderate  compass. .  . .  This  volume  of  *  Vacation  Tourists  ’  is  a  decided  improvement 
ou  that  of  last  year.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  ;  the  travellers  have  visited  more 
sources  of  interest  in  countries  comparatively  near.  Altogether,  it  forms  a  very  agreeable 
volume." 

OBSERVER,  May  5, 1862. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  work  to  the  public.  The  price  at  which  it  is  published  is 
moderate,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  a  book  of  such  goodly'  proportions  at  so  small  a  charge. 

. Maps  to  illustrate  the  routes  of  the  several  travellers  have  been  given  to  every  paper, 

which  increases  the  value  of  the  work,  and  makes  it  much  more  useful.” 


CAPE  AND  NATAL  NEWS,  May  15,  1862. 

“  Here  the  world  is  playfully  turned  over  before  ns,  and  people  and  tilings  shown  in  the 
most  varied  lights.  The  personal  element  is  always  a  strong  one,  and  personal  adventures  and 
experiences  are  here  so  interwoven  with  description,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  receives  easily 
the  impressions  sought  to  be  transferred  by  these  ‘  Vacation  Tourists.’  ” 


NEWS  OP  THE  WORLD,  May  11,  1862. 

“  We  have  in  the  present  volume  evident  marks  that  a  systematic  plan  has  been  adopted,  and 

the  various  tours  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  whole . What  the  writers  tell  us. 

is  what  they  really  did  see  and  experience,  and  what  we  want  to  know,  and  they  never  allow  us 
to  be  ennuyed." 


This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  crown  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

DESCRIPTIVE 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  FINE-ART  COLLECTION 

IN  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

By  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW,  June  28,  1862. 

“  Good  criticism  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  those  who  work  for  themselves  ;  and  wc  mav 
here  6ay  that  the  more  Mr.  Palgrave’s  Handbook  is  read  and  studied,  the  greater  will  be  tlir 
delight  of  the  spectator  in  the  gallery'  and  the  profit  he  will  derive.  It  is  a  publication  full  of 
sound,  original,  suggestive  criticism,  and  if  we  find  faults  in  it  we  may  readily  pardon  them 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  so  much  that  is  good.  If  any  one  with  a  taste  for  pictures,  but 
no  great  knowledge  of  them,  wants  to  make  this  gallery,  as  it  easily  may  be  made,  the  starting 
point  of  an  acquaintance  with  English  art  that  shall  not  be  wholly  superficial,  there  is  no  way 
1  in  getting  wliat  he  wants  short  of  a  long  and  laborious  examination  of  the  pictures,  aud  in 
!  this  examination  he  will  find  Mr.  Palgravc  will  greatly  help  him.” 


A  NEW  TALE, 

BY  THE 

REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY, 

WILL  BF,  COMMENCED  IN 

TIIE  AUGUST  NUMBER 

OF 

“  MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.” 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  Go  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 


MACMILLAN  &•  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- 4. - 

Just  published,  Gs. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW,  No.  XXIX. 

Contents  : 

1.  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BARTIIOLDY. 

2.  M.  RENAN’S  TRANSLATION  OF  .TOIL 

3.  THE  ROMAN  INDEX  OF  FORBIDDEN  BOOKS. 

!.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  POETRY. 

5.  BAXTER  AND  OWEN. 

«.  .MODERN  LATIN  VERSE. 

7.  POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIONS  PHASES  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

S>.  THE  SLAVE  POWER  AND  THE  SECESSION  WAR. 

3.  BOOKS  OF  TIIE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 


MB.  CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GBEAT. 

Demy  Svo.  with  Portrait  mid  Maps,  Yol.  III.,  20s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  third  edition,  40s. 


ME.  ANTHONY  TKOLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  2  vois.  demy  Svo.  31s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Ey  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE,  Author  of  “  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.” 

"This book  should  he  welcomed  both  for  its. subject  aud  its  author,  for  this  latest  survey  of 
the  States  is  information  on  an  engrossing  topic,  and  it  is  information  endorsed  by  a  popular 
mime.  Mr.  Trollope  promised  himself  that  he  would  write  his  own  hook  about  the  United 
states  as  the  ambition  of  Iris  literary  life,  irrespective  of  their  recent  troubles.  The  circum- 
s  mice  that  lie  lias  seen  them  seething  in  the  cauldron  of  revolution,  though  not  part  of  Iris 
original  design,  adds  immensely  to  the  animation  aud  interest  of  the  result.”— Times,  June  11. 


ME.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  HEW  NOVEL. 

3  vols.  post  Svo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  East  Century. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

_  {Xcxl  week. 

FRANCATELLI’S  STEW  WOEK. 

Post  Svo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Chromo-Lithography. 

THE  ROYAL  ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER : 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  ART  of  CONFECTIONERY  in  all  its  BRANCHES. 

By  CHARLES  ELME  EKANCATELLI. 

_  \_X early  ready. 

2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 

MARIETTA  :  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE,  Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  Ac. 

“  A  production  worthy  of  a  member  of  the  Trollope  family.  Wc  find  in  it  a  skilfully- 
executed  ami  highly-finished  picture  of  middle-class  life  in  Florence;  and  the  incidents  have 
the  great  merit  of  novelty.  Vie  asm  re  our  readers  they  will  find  the  story  irresistible." 


Athenaeum. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  9s. 

EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENTS  ON 
T11E  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

WITH  REMARKS  on  the  SLAVE  TRADE  and  the  SUPPLY  of  COTTON. 
By  Capt.  J.  !•'.  N.  HEWETT,  F.R.G.S. 


2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

PICTURES  OF  THE  GERMAN  LIFE, 

In  tho  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

By  HERR  FREYTAG,  Author  of  “  Debit  aud  Credit,  4tc.”  Translated  by  MRS.  MALCOLM. 


Uniform  Edition 

The  French  Eevolntion :  a  His¬ 
tory.  2  vols.  12s. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and 
Speeches;  with  Elucidations 
and  Connecting  Narrative.  3 
vols.  18s. 

Life  of  John  Sterling —Life  of 
Schiller.  1  vol.  6s. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays.  4  vols.  24s. 


in  crown  Svo. 

Sartor  Besartus  —  Hero-Wor¬ 
ship.  1  vol.  6s. 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  1  vol. 
6s. 

Chartism  —  Past  and  Present. 
1  vol.  6s. 

Translations  of  German  Ro- 
mance.  1  vol.  6s. 

Wilhelm  Meister.  Ey  Goethe. 
A  Translation.  2  vols.  12s. 


Second  edition,  2  vols.  post  Svo. 

BEATEN  PATHS,  AND  THOSE  WHO  TROD  THEM. 

By  T.  COLLEY  GRATTAN,  Author  of  “Highways  and  Byways,”  “Traits  of  Travel,” 

“  Civilized  America,”  me. 

“  These  volumes  are  deeply  interesting.”— Daily  IS7 etc 8. 


*  1  vol.  post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

ROADS  AND  RAILS  ; 

And  their  Practical  Influence  on  Human  Progress,  Past, 
Present,  and  To  Come. 

By  W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 

“  A  suggestive  hook  on  matters  about  which  few  men  are  so  well  qualified  to  speak  as  the 
author.  It  will  provoke  discussion  and  win  the  notice  of  that  wide  circle  of  readers  who,  while 
they  gratify  a  strong  yearning  after  useful  information,  are  by  no  means  disinclined  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  lew  good  stories.” — lthenceum. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s. 6d.,  Second  Seiies  of 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME. 

By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIROS,  Author  of  “The  Dutch  at  Home.” 

Translated  by  LASCELLES  WRAXALL. 

“  Again  is  M.  Esquires  holding  up  the  mirror  to  Englishmen  with  knowledge,  good  humour, 
patience,  and  accuracy.  In  this  volume  he  discourses  of  clubs,  theatres,  the  press,  and  tire  turf, 
lightly,  intelligently,  with  a  little  satire,  involving  much  good  sense  amt  a  faithful  purpose 
of  depicting  us  as  wc  are.  His  picture  of  a  Derby  Day  is  vivid,  variegated  and  life-like." 

_  Athenaeum. 

Tost  8vo.  Gs. 

LAST  POEMS. 

By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


Fcp.  Bvo.  fts. 

ST.  CLEMENT’S  EYE  :  A  DRAMA. 

By  HENRY  TAYLOR,  Author  of  “  Philip  Van  Artevelde,’’  &c. 


MR,  THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 


A  MANUAL  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY, 
AND  FINANCE. 

This  day,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Od. 

THE  PROGRESS  &  PRESENT  STATE 
OF  BRITISH  INDIA: 

A  Manual  for  general  use,  based  upon  Official  Documents  furnished  under  the  authority 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

By  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN,  Esq. 

Author  of  a  “  History  of  the  British  Colonies,"  See. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

This  day,  Secoud  Edition,  enlarged,  post  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Cd. 

SLAVERY  AND  SECESSION  IN 
AMERICA ; 

With,  numerous  Appendices  and  Tables. 

Together  with  a  Reply  to  the  Fundamental  Arguments  of  Mr.  James  Spence, 
contained  in  his  work  on  the  American  Union.  With  Map. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 

AMERICAN  MAPS. 

j  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.  have  received  a  fresh  supply  of  the  best  Maps 
and  Plans  of  the  War,  &c\,  from  2s.  Cd.  to  10s.  each. 

“  Wc  have  been  indebted  to  Messrs.  Low  f  r  several  excellent  maps,  illustrative  of  the  war  in 
j  America.  They  have  now  sent  us  a  coloured  sheet,  com  prising  all  the  important  fortifications 
oil  the  Seaboard  and  in  the  interior  of  both  the  North  aud  South  ;  this  sheet  is  called 
*  Cotton’s  Flans  of  the  United  States  Harbours/  and  is  really  a  greut  assistance  towards  the 
interpretation  of  American  telegrams.” — Times %  July  16. 
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LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO. 

ENGLISH,  AMERICAN,  AND  COLONIAL  BOOKSELLERS,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

This  day,  2  vols.  Svo.  21s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES, 

From  the  Discovery  of  New  Holland  in  1616  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  the  late  RODERICK  FLANAGAN,  Esq. 

Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.,  47  LUDGATE  IIILL. 

Second  Edition,  2d. 

THE  OFFERTORY 

The  most  excellent  Way  of  Contributing  Money  for  Christian 

Purposes. 

By  J.  II.  MAEKLAND,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

LONDON:  J.  II.  &  J.  PARKER;  BELL  &  DALDY;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
This  day  is  published,  Is. 

HANDBOOK  TO  TIIE  PICTURES 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

OF  1862. 

By  TOM  TAYLOR,  M.A. 

^  •■-»■■■■■  ... 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVER1E  STREET,  E.C. 

ONCE  A  WEEK. 

AN  ILLUSTEATED  MISCELLANY 

OF 

Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  Popular  Information, 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  3d.;  in  Monthly  Parts,  Is.;  and  in  Half-yearly  Volumes,  7s.  Gd. 


THE  ANGLERS  OF  THE  DOVE, 

A  NEW  STORY  BY  HARRIET  MARTIN EAU, 

■WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS, 

Is  continued  weekly  in  ONCE  A  WEEK. 


VERNER’S  PRIDE, 

A  NEW  STOHY  BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “  EAST  LYNNE,” 

Is  in  course  of  Publication  in  ONCE  A  WEEK. 


LONDON :  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  1  voi.  Svo.  12s. 

pRITISII  COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER’S  ISLAND. 

' ^  By  Duncan  G.  Forums  Macdonaud,  C.E.  Gate  of  the  Government  Survey  Staff  of 
'British  Columbia  and  of  the  International  llou.ndary  Line  of  North  America).  Author  of 
“  What  the  Farmers  may  do  with  the  Land,"  "  The  Paris  Exhibition,”  ••  Decimal  Coinage." 
etc. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Lonuman,  &  Roberts. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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13  Grrat  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

- 1 - - 


TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

J-  By  COUNT  CHARLES  AKRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

“  A  blight  and  cheery  hoik  is  4  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel  a  piece  of  history,  like  the 
aspect  and  fortunes  of  the  land  it  describes  so  well,  to  freshen  the  memory  and  make  clad  the 
heart.  Count  Charles  Arrivubene  is  a  true  artist.  The  sun  shines  on  his  page,  and  a  youthfuL 
spirit  glows  in  his  style.  And  then,  what,  a  story  he  has  to  tell  !  That  drama,  of  which  Omni 
wrote  the  prologue  from  his  prison,  and  which  began  iu  the  Tuileries  on  a  certain  New  leal*  s 
Day,  will  interest  the  passions  of  men  and  the  sympathies  of  women  to  the  end  of  time. 

Athenaeum . 

rpiIE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPIIANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s.  .  , 

*•  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving’s  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.” — Saturday  Jieview. 

*“1  call  him,  on  the  *  hole,  the  best  n  an  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world, 
or  now  hope  to  find.*  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  borne  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Edward. 
Irving.  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphant  no  higher  eulogy  tlmn  that  her  work  is#  worthy  of  lum 
whom  it  commemorates.  She  has  contributed  to  our  literature  a  work  that  will  rank  among 
the  best  of  biographies  —  one  that  may  he  placed  by  the  side  of  Hanna’s 4  Life  of  Chalmers,  and 
Stanley’s  *  Life  of  Arnold.*  ” — Parthenon . 

HTIIIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

HENRY  F.  CIIORLE  Y.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

44  Every  page  of  these  volumes  offers  pleasant  reminiscences.” — Athcnmnn . 

FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

44  A  very  excellent, valuable,  and  readable  book.” — Spectator. .  4‘  This  book  should  have 
many  readers  among  our  social  reformers  of  both  sexes,  and  few,  if  any,  will  close  it  without 
serious  thought  having  been  stirred  by  the  details  contained  in  it.” — Athc nteum. 

HPIIE  CHURCH  and  the  CHURCHES ;  or,  the  Papacy  and 

the  Temporal  Power.  By  Dr.  DSllinobii.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  Sanction,  by 
\V.  B.  MacCabi:.  8vo.  15s.  ,  .  .  f 

4*  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  arc  considerable,  there  is  much  in  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  this  learned  work  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  importance  at  the 
present  time.” — Edinburgh  Jieview. 

r GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY.  Illustrated  by  Temriel,  5s. 

bound,  forming  the  new  volume  of  ‘‘HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.” 

4*  A  good  novel.  The  story  is  most  interesting;  the  characters  arc  true  to  human  nature;  and 
there  is  throughout  a  healthy  tone  of  morality.”— Athmceum, 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

-1-  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS," &c.  3 vols. 

“  A  very  plem-ant  novel.  The  three  sisters  dwelling  together  at  Lovel-Leigh  is  a  charming 

picture." _ I'rent.  “This  interesting  novel  is  worthy  ot'  its  predecessors.”  —  Observer.  "A 

charming  novel."—  V.  .S'.  Mug.  “  The  very  best  story  the  author  has  yet  written.”— Messenger, 

HjMiUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cousin  Geoffrey,” 

Ac.  3  vols. 


T  UCILLA.  By  the  lion.  Mrs.  Macdonald.  2  vols. 

-*■-*  44  A  most  remarkable  tale.”— Messenger.  44  This  talc  is  lull  of  interest.” —  Observer. 

T3RYANSTON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  R.vdclifee,  Author 

*  of’4  Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.  3  vols. 

4‘  A  clever  book.” — Athenaeum.  “  A  first-class  novel.”—  U.  S.  May. 

ATT' ALTER  LANGLEY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile.  8  vols. 

44  An  interesting  novel.  Mr.  Savilc’s  picture  of  Eton  life  is  clever.”—  U.S.  May. 

AWEN :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  aud  “No 

Church.”  3  vols.  44  This  book  has  high  qualities.**—  Blackwood. 

BLAKE.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland.  3  vols. 

44  4  Mrs.  Blake  *  is  an  interesting  hook.” — A  thcnceum. 

(MAN  WRONG  BE  RIGHT  ?  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  2  vols. 

“  This  excellent  story  is  quite  the  best  that  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hull  has  written.” — A  thenceum. 

TOHN  ARNOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “Mathew  Paxton,”  See. 

3  vols.  *  [Just  ready. 


THE  NINETEEN  MAPS  of  the  ALPINE  DISTRICTS, 

from  the  First  ami  Second  Series  of  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  may  be  had 
separately,  in  case,  7s.  6d. 

London  :  Longman,  OnEES,  A-  Co.,  H  Lndgate  H  U. _ 

BOLLINGER’S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

This  day  is  published.  2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

rjlHE  GENTILE  and  the  JEW  in  the  COURTS  of  the 

J-  TEMPLE  of  CHRIST  :  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christianity.  From 
the  German  of  John  J.  I.  Dollingeh,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  the 
University  of  Munich,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Darnell,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co  ,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


2  vols.  post  Svo.  14s. 

N  ART-STUDENT  in  MUNICH.  By  Anna  Mary 

Howitt. 

“  A  very  charming  reflex  of  thought  and  feeling,  ns  well  ns  n  picture  of  Bavarian  life,  and  of 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  art-city  of  Germany."— .Spec-tutor. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  At  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


A 


DR.  HUNT’S  NEW  WORK  ON  IMPEDIMENTS  OF  SPEECH. 

Recently  published,  post  Svo.  post  free,  3s.  6d. 

C\N  STAMMERING  and  STUTTERING :  their  Nature  and 

Treatment.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  &c. 

“  Dr.  Hunt  treats  his  subject  in  a  masterly  and  compendious  manner.  TIis  remarks  on  the 
History,  nature,  and  cure  of  Stammering  and  Stuttering  are  sound,  comprehensive,  interesting, 
and  of  important  practical  value.  To  all  interested  in  tlie  mutter  of  which  it  treats,  we  can 
most  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  voluin e.” — Edinburgh  McdicallJ oumal. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  7s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  VOICE  and  SPEECH, 

applied  to  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  &  Roberts. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 
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Chairman -WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Single  Subscription  —  TIALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
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A  List  of  tho  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THE 
EXHIBITION? 

NOTICE.  —  In  order  to  include  much  interesting  matter  the  size 
of  the  book  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  price  raised 
from  Is.  (as  originally  advertised )  to  Is.  C>d. 


To  be  ready  about  July  25,  ls.Gd.  uniform  with  the  Official  Catalogues, 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THE 
EXHIBITION  ? 

A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  BEST 

DESCRIPTIONS  AND  CRITICISMS  FROM  TIIE  LEADING  JOURNALS 
CONCERNING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION : 

THE  BUILDING,  THE  CONTENTS,  AND  THE  COM- 
MIS SIONEHS*  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  KEMPT. 

With  Portraits  of  H.R.II.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  Royal  Commissioners,  the 
Architect,  the  Secretary,  amt  the  Contractors.  An  Appendix  of  Gossip  about  the 
Exhibition  aud  Foreigners’  Estimate  of  the  English  People  and  English  Industry. 
Together  with  an  Account  of  the  State  Ceremonial  of  July  11. 


LONDON:  JAMES  HOGG  &  SONS. 
AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITIONS. 

i 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Fifth, 

Enlarged  and  more  fully  illustrated,  19. 9d.  cloth. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

GEOLOGY. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S. 

II 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Tnrnn. 

Enlarged  and  more  fully  illustrated,  6s. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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HANDBOOK  of  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS  and  GEOLOGY,  Gs. 
THE  PAST  and  PRESENT  LIFE  of  the  GLOBE:  Being  a 

Sketch  in  Outline  of  the  World’s  Life  System,  Os. 


MR.  THACKERAY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP 

ON  HI3 

WAY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD, 

Will  be  Heady  at  all  tlie  Libraries  on  Monday,  the  21sf  instant. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  fio  CORNHILL. 
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NOW  PUBLISHING, 

ME,  MAYALL’S 

SERIES  OE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  EMINENT  MEN, 


HIS  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 


HANDSOMELY  MOUNTED  ON  INDIA  PAPER,  22  INCHES  BY  15. 


THE  TIMES,  Jan.  26,  1882. 

“Hr.  Mayall,  of  Regent  Street,  has  published  an  admirable  photograph 
of  th.e  Prince  whose  loss  is  so  generally  and  sincerely  deplored.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  photographic  art.  The  attitude 
is  easy  and  natural,  and  the  likeness  most  striking.  It  is  by  far  the  best  of 
the  many  that  have  been  published.” 

MORNING  POST,  Jan.  30,  1862.  " 

“A  splendid  photograph  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  executed  by  Mr. 
Mayall,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  of  Regent  Street,  deserves 
notice,  as  well  in  consideration  of  its  illustrious  subject  as  on  account  of  the 
singular  merit  of  the  picture  as  a  work  of  photographic  art.  It  is  the  very 
best  portrait  now  extant  of  the  Prince  as  he  appeared  within  a  brief  period 
of  Ills  lamented  death;  and  it  .proves  that  the  words  of  Shakspeare  —  ‘the 
art  itself  is  nature,’  is  to  nothing  more  applicable  than  to  photography.  The 
attitude  of  the  Prince,  who  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  is  easy,  simple,  and 
effective,  and  the  portrait  reflects  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror  the  lineaments 
of  the  deceased  ;  nor  his  lineaments  only,  but  his  character  also  as  indicated 
by  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  That  air  of  mystic  melancholy  and 
pensive  sadnesS,  so  often  observed  on  the  features  of  those  who  are  doomed  to 
early  death,  is  pathetically  present ;  there  is  gentle  wisdom  on  the  placid 
brow,  and  the  face  is  ‘  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.’  ” 

DAILY  HEWS,  Jan.  8,  1862. 

“  Mr.  Mayall,  of  Regent  Street,  has  issued  a  portrait  of  His  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  photographed  from  the  life.  The  portrait  is  of 
the  size  of  those  in  Mr.  Mayall’s  well-known  series  of  ‘  Photographs  of 
Eminent  Men,’  in  which  series  it  takes  its  place.  His  Royal  Highness  is 
represented  in  a  civil  costume,  seated  in  a  chair,  as  if  taking  part  in  a  con¬ 
versation,  the  whole  left  side  of  his  face  being  towards  the  spectator.  The 
likeness  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  a  recent  date  under  very  favourable 
circumstances,  and  is  full  of  character.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  of 
the  portraits  of  the  lamented  Prince  which  arc  now  before  the  public,  and 
would  have  been  welcome  at  any  time.” 

DAILY  TELEG-BAPH,  Jan.  15,  1862. 

“  In  the  admirable  series  of  ‘  Photographic  Portraits  of  Eminent  Men,’ 
Mr.  Mayall  has  included  a  likeness  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort,  which 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  most  truthful  of  any  we  have  seen,  whether 
from  the  easel  or  the  camera.  The  figure  is  in  a  sitting  position,  natural 
and  gracefully  easy,  the  face  being  in  profile.  All  the  peculiar  sharpness 
and  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Mayall’s  pictures  characterize  this  production,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  minute  delicacy  of  detail  is  harmonized  by  gradations,  so 
as  to  give  a  broad  artistic  effect,” 

ILLI7STBATED  LONDON  HEWS,  Feb.  1,  1862. 

“  Mr.  Mayall  has  just  produced  a  photographic  portrait  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  taken  from  an  actual  sitting,  which  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  truthful  likenesses  of  the  lamented  deceased,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  photography,  that  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Prince  is  seen  seated,  in  profile,  in  an  easy  attitude,  his  expres¬ 
sion  thoughtful,  yet  pleasing  ;  and  in  tone  the  ’  photograph  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  first-rate  engraving.” 

WEEKLY  DISPATCH,  Jan.  19,  1862. 

“The  subject  and  the  name  of  the  photographer  speak  for  themselves. 
Those  who  desire  an  excellent  and  artistical  likeness  of  Prince  Albert  in  this 
kind,  will  be  sure  that  they  will  find  one  in  this  specimen,  Even  to  the 
clearness  of  the  grey  eye  in  profile  the  result  is  admirable,” 


MORNING  HERALD,  Jan.  ^0;  ^862 

“Mr.  Mayall,  the  celebrated  photographer  of  Regent  Street,  has  just 
issued  a  likeness  of  Prince  Albert,  taken  from  the  life.  It  corresponds  in 
size  with  the  series  of  ‘Photographs  of  Eminent  Men,’  now  in  course  of 
issue,  aud  forms  a  great  addition  to  Mr.  Mayall’s  ‘  National  Portrait  Gallery.’ 
His  Royal  Highness  is  given  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  morning  costume,  his 
face  turned  slightly  to  the  left,  as  if  interested  in  conversation.  The  portrait 
is  full  of  character,  and  recalls  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  features  and 
expression  of  the  lamented  Prince.  As  a  finished  work  of  art  and  a  touching 
memento  it  cannot  he  surpassed.” 

MORHIHG-  ADVERTISER,  Jan.  10,  1862 

“A  very  excellent  photographic  portrait  of  the  late  lamented  Prince 
Consort  has  just  been  added  by  Mr.  Mayall,  of  Regent  Street,  to  his  series 
of  ‘  Photographs  of  Eminent  Men,’  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Marion  & 
Co.,  152  Regent  Street.  The  face  is  in  profile,  aud  the  likeness  will  at  once 
strike  all  who  ever  saw  the  Prince,  for  its  fidelity  and  life-like  appearance. 
The  photograph  itself  is  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  will  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  an  appropriate  memorial  of  one  who  was  so  generous  and 
enlightened  a  patron  and  amateur  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  branches  of 
the  Fine  Arts,” 

THE  SUN,  Jan.  11,  1862. 

“  Mr.  Mayall  has  often  before  achieved  wonders  in  this  way  in  his  magical 
art  —  an  art  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  masters.  But  he 
lias  scarcely  ever  been  more  delightfully  successful  than  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  His  late  Royal  Highness  is  here  before  us  as  if  in  life  —  seated,  arid 
in  profile.  His  singularly  handsome  face  appearing  as  statuesque  in  expres¬ 
sion  as  ever,  hut  more  than  ever  thoughtful,  serious,  almost  sad  it  seems  to 
us.  But  then  we  look  at  it  now  through  the  liazo  of  our  own  sorrow,  and 
through  the  pathos  of  his  premature  disappearance.  Among  the  numerous 
portraits  of  the  Prince  published  either  during  his  lifetime  or  since  his  death, 
at  various  ages,  and  in  the  most  diversified  garbs  —  as  a  Robed  Ivnight  of 
the  Garter,  as  a  Field  Marshal,  as  a  Highland  Chieftain,  &c.,  Mr.  Mayall’s 
present  photograph  of  his  Royal  Highness  in  his  ordinary  morning  costume 
as  a  private  gentleman,  precisely  as  he  appeared  very  shortly  before  his 
lamented  demise,  is  about  the  very  best,  and  happiest,  and  most  life-like 
anywhere  procurable.” 

EXAMIHER,  Jan.  25,  1862. 

“Mr.  Mayall  began  his  series  of  large  and  handsome  photographs  of 
leading  men  with  the  best  extant  portrait  of  Lord  Derby.  That  memorable 
and  peculiar  success  is  rivalled  by  the  portrait  of  Prince  Albert  now  before 
us.  It  represents  the  most  excellent  of  modern  Princes  as  he  was  known  to 
those  who  last  saw  him  in  health.  The  likeness  is  unflattered ;  eloquent  in 
indication  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  individuality  of  character  that  vanish 
from  the  eye  of  strangers  when  a  picture  is  reduced  too  much  in  size,  and 
that  a  Court  painter  never  fairly  puts  into  his  portraiture.  As  a  piece  of 
photography  this  work  has  not  a  blemish,” 

• «- 

ATHENJEUM,  Jan.  11,  1862. 

“Mr.  Mayall  has  published  a  very  handsome  likeness  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  from  a  negative  taken,  we  should  think,  a  year  or  more  ago.  It 
will  afford  many  persons  a  sad  pleasure  at  this  time  to  add  such  a  portrait  to 
their  collections.” 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  JQURHAL,  Jan.  17,  1862. 

“At  the  Meeting,  two  most  excellent  portraits  of  his  late  Royal  Highness 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mayall,  which,  for  their  faithfulness  and  beautv  of 
execution,  were  much  admired.” 


MR.  MAYALL’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT  GALLERIES, 

224  AND  226  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

CARTES  DE  VISITE,  AND  EVERY  OTHER  KIND  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT,  TAKEN  DAILY. 
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MEDIATION. 

IT  is  perfectly  natural  that  projects  of  mediation  or  inter¬ 
ference  should  from  time  to  time  be  brought  forward  in 
Parliament.  The  wasteful  and  sanguinary  contest  in  America 
is  generally  regarded  with  angry  impatience,  for  the  suicidal 
folly  of  the  Federalists  is  almost  as  provoking  as  the  wanton 
injury  which  their  policy  inflicts  on  neutral  foreigners.  The 
respect  which  is  due  to  heroic  resolution  and  warlike  aptitude 
has  by  degrees  induced  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  to 
withdraw  their  active  sympathy  from  the  baffled  invaders,  and 
at  least  to  admire  the  indomitable  resistance  of  the  South. 
The  dissentients  apologize  for  their  favourite  democracy  on 
the  ground  that,  in  its  extremest  need,  it  has  been  unable  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  statesman,  a  general,  or  even  of  an 
honest  man ;  but  impartial  observers  cannot  but  suspect  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  a  society 
which  deliberately  submits  itself  to  the  authority  of  swindlers, 
of  bullies,  and  of  charlatans.  In  the  beginning,  both  parties 
had  a  plausible  ground  of  quarrel,  and  bystanders  are  conse¬ 
quently  influenced  rather  by  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  disputants  than  by  the  merits  of  the  original  controversy. 
The  Federalists  have,  from  the  first,  had  the  questionable 
advantage  of  telling  their  own  story,  and  of  suppressing  the 
statements  and  arguments  of  their  opponents.  The  result  is 
that  they  have  convinced  all  Europe  of  the  incapacity  of  their 
Government,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  enterprise.  By 
excluding  foreign  imports  and  by  preventing  the  export  of 
cotton  they  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  identified  the 
interests  of  England  and  France  with  the  establishment  of 
Southern  independence ;  and  in  tolerating  General  Butler’s 
extravagant  proceedings  they  have  gone  far  to  make  recogni¬ 
tion  a  point  of  honour  as  well  as  a  measure  of  apparent 
expediency.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lindsay’s  motion  was  properly 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  unadvisable  or  prema¬ 
ture.  There  is  no  room  for  simple  mediation  as  long  as  the 
belligerents  have  no  common  basis  of  agreement.  The  South 
will  only  treat  on  the  assumption  of  independence,  and  if  the 
Federal  Government  were  willing  to  concede  the  indispensable 
condition,  peace  would  already  be  made.  It  would  be  idle  to 
propose  to  the  Seceding  States  a  mere  revision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  North,  if  it  were  prepared  to  accept  separation 
and  the  frontier  of  the  Ohio,  would  require  no  umpire  to  settle 
the  terms  of  the  unpalatable  arrangement.  The  use  of 
mediators  is  to  save  the  honour  of  litigants  who  desire  an 
adjustment,  and  not  to  enforce  the  abandonment  of  incompa¬ 
tible  pretensions. 

The  advocates  of  mediation  are  indeed  perfectly  aware  that 
they  mean  something  more  than  an  impartial  attempt  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  quarrel.  Their  proposal  involves  immediate 
recognition,  probable  intervention,  and  contingent  Avar.  The 
bare  offer  of  arbitration  would  be  summarily  and  rudely 
rejected;  simple  recognition  Avould  be  barren  and  inope¬ 
rative  ;  and  the  further  step  of  opening  the  cotton  trade  by 
force  Avould  immediately  lead  to  hostilities.  Even  if  the 
English  Government  Avere  prepared  to  risk  a  rupture  and  its 
consequences,  there  are  preliminary  difficulties  Avhicli  require 
serious  consideration.  The  Confederates  rely,  Avith  reason, 
on  the  State  organization  Avhich  distinguishes  them  from  mere 
combinations  of  insurgents.  South  Carolina  and  Alabama 
are  knoAvn  to  the  United  States  and  to  history,  if  not  to  foreign 
diplomacy,  and  if  they  had  joined  themselves  by  a  new 
compact  to  the  neighbouring  Gulf  States,  they  might  fairly 
urge  that  they  enjoyed  an  independent  existence  both  in  fact 
and  in  laAV.  But  the  Border  States  occupy  an  entirely  different 
position,  nor  is  it  possible  for  a  foreign  Government  to  decide 
betAveen  the  rival  claimants  of  their  allegiance.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  lately  caused  their  Governors,  or  military  rulers,  to 
offer  him,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  at  large,  their  respective 
quotas  to  the  neAv  leA'y  of  300,000  recruits.  Virginia,  Ten¬ 


nessee,  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  are 
treated  as  loyal  States  in  the  official  proclamation,  and  in  some 
of  these  States  a  part  of  the  population  still  adheres  to  the 
Union.  Whenever  peace  is  made,  the  border  must  be  fixed  by 
a  compromise,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  political  unity  of  the 
debateable  sections  is  practically  suspended.  It  Avould  be 
embarrassing  to  recognise  a  Confederacy  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  States,  nor  could  an  acknoAvledgment  founded  on 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  reasonably  extend  to  territories 
in  the  military  occupation  of  the  Federalists.  The  English 
or  French  Government  could  scarcely  take  notice  that  tho 
loyalists  of  Kentucky  are  likely  to  be  alienated  by  General 
Butler’s  caprices  or  by  General  Hunter’s  enlistment  of 
negro  regiments;  and  in  Louisiana,  Avhere  the  population  is 
unanimous  on  the  side  of  secession,  the  capital  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Federal  garrison.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  river  of 
the  same  name  is  commanded,  except  at  Vicksburg  and  at 
Baton  Rouge,  by  the  enemy’s  gunboats,  and  the  invading  force 
has  but  lately  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Arkansas.  A 
recognition  of  any  particular  cluster  of  States  or  districts  Avould 
amount  to  an  unauthorized  adjudication  of  the  boundary 
question. 

A  still  more  practical  objection  to  active  measures  consists 
in  the  obvious  inutility  of  simple  recognition.  Even  if  the  Con¬ 
federacy  Avere  considered  as  independent  in  its  sovereignty  as 
France  or  Russia,  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  coast  by 
the  enemy  and  the  blockade  of  the  remaining  ports  Avould 
still  be  conformable  to  the  usages  of  A\rar.  No  serious  states¬ 
man  Avould  exercise  the  undoubted  right  of  admitting  tho 
Southern  Republic  into  the  family  of  nations  until  he  Avas 
prepared  to  folloAV  up  the  formal  proceeding  by  diplomatic  and 
commercial  intercourse.  For  the  present,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  using  or  abusing  its  uncontested  superiority  at  sea,  has 
draAvn  an  impassable  circle  round  the  dominion  of  its  enemies. 
The  Avanton  disregard  of  the  injury  Avhich  is  caused  by  its 
operation  may  perhaps  hereafter  justify  forcible  interArention, 
but  it  is  not  technically  a  cause  of  war,  nor  can  it  be  dis¬ 
puted  without  a  technical  offence.  As  the  legal  condition  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals  Avould  be  unaffected  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederacy,  it  folloAvs  that  England  and  France 
Avill  alloAV  matters  to  remain  as  they  are,  until  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  or  at  least  on  the 
Avithdrawal  of  the  blockading  squadrons  from  the  Southern 
ports.  Unless  Parliament  is  prepared  to  sanction  an  ulti¬ 
matum  Avith  a  declaration  of  Avar  behind,  it  Avould  be  in  the 
highest  degree  shortsighted  to  authorize  by  any  vote  the 
commencement  of  a  course  in  which  it  Avould  be  impossible 
to  stop.  The  time  may  come  Avhen  mediation  Avill  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  Avhenever  the  Northern  Government  is  prepared 
to  ask  for  the  good  offices  of  foreign  PoAvers,  the  independence 
of  the  Confederacy  will  have  been  virtually  conceded.  It  is 
possible  that  paramount  considerations  of  high  policy  may 
render  it  necessary  to  anticipate  the  return  of  American 
sanity.  There  are  sometimes  reasons  for  Avar  which  are  not 
strictly  cases  of  Avar,  and  to  avert  ruin  from  a  large  portion 
of  mankind  might  be  a  Avorthier  motive  than  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  flag  against  the  encroachments  of  some  insolent 
officer.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  protest  against  taking 
such  a  step  except  Avith  a  clear  perception  of  its  consequences. 
One  condition  of  interference  Avould  be  co-operation  Avith 
France,  and  there  are  ahvays  strong  objections  to  a  military 
partnership. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  to  consider,  as 
well  as  the  claims  of  justice.  The  suspension  of  the  cotton 
supply  causes  great  distress,  but  a  Avar  Avith  the  Northern 
States  of  America  Avould  cost  more  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  Lancashire  operatives.  The  exclusion  of  English  manu¬ 
factures  from  the  ports  of  the  Union  Avould  not  be  removed  by 
Avar,  for  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  impose  any  definite  tariff 
as  the  condition  of  a  future  peace.  A  rupture  Avith  the 
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Federal  Government  would  open  Charleston  and  Mobile  to 
the ‘import  and  export  trade,  but  the  result  will  be  attained, 
after  a  certain  delay,  at  a  smaller  sacrifice.  In  a  conflict  with 
the .  Northern  Federation,  France  would  at  most  risk  men, 
money,  and  ships,  whilst  England  would  have  the  burden  of 
defending  Canada,  or  the  vexation  of  losing  the  province.  On 
the  whole,  it  might  be  found  cheaper  to  buy  cotton  at  the 
price  of  silk  than  to  pay  for  it  by  two  or  three  campaigns, 
followed  by  years  of  inextinguishable  animosity.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  South  naturally  complain  that  their  heroism  and 
their  success  has  not  secured  them  the  assistance  as  well  as 
the  good  will  of  England ;  but  the  answer  is,  that  the  quarrel, 
though  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  is  carried  on  between 
strangers,  whom  their  neighbours  are  not  bound  to  coerce  at 
their  own  expense.  If  Charleston  were  open  to  trade,  English 
merchants  would  buy  and  sell  there,  but  they  cannot  afford  to 
make  a  road  to  the  market.  The  future  will  bring  its  own 
circumstances  and  responsibilities;  but  until  some  change 
takes  place,  intervention  is  not  to  be  recommended. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

THE  Cotton  Famine  is  altogether  the  saddest  thing  that  has 
befallen  this  country  for  many  a  year.  There  have  been 
gloomy  times  enough  before  this.  We  have  seen  Ireland 
perishing  from  actual  starvation,  and  England  half  ruined 
from  commercial  distress.  War  and  rebellion  have  taken  their 
turn  among  the  troubles  from  which  a  great  nation  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  long  free.  But  in  the  worst  of  our  ca¬ 
lamities  there  has  seldom  been  so  pitiable  a  sight  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  present  at  this  moment.  Where  men  suffer 
for  their  own  faults  or  their  own  follies,  pity  may  not  be 
stifled  ;  but  still  there  is  the  feeling  that  a  stern  lesson  is  being 
read,  which  will  guard  them  in  future  from  the  errors  of  their 
former  course.  But  the  toiling  millions  of  Lancashire  on 
whom  this  last  blow  has  fallen  have  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  themselves,  and  are  suffering  with  brave  constancy 
and  unexampled  patience  the  retribution  which  is  due  to  the 
passions  of  a  foreign  people  and  the  narrow  policy  of  their  own 
employers.  There  is  nothing  that  the  country  could  do  to 
relieve  this  undeserved  distress  which  would  not  be  gladly 
and  bountifully  done,  but  the  great  aggravation  of  the  trouble 
is,  that  anything  like  a  substantial  remedy  is  wholly  beyond  the 
capacity  for  public  legislation  or  private  munificence.  The 
subscription  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  intervention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  can  at  most  give  relief  to  physical  distress,  but  nothing- 
short  of  the  restoration  of  their  old  industry  can  preserve  the 
.sturdy  labourers  of  the  manufacturing  districts  from  the 
shame  of  pauperism,  or  sustain  the  independent  spirit  which 
has  taught  them  to  bear  calamity  as  no  population  ever  bore  it 
before.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  hint  that  it  is  any  disgrace 
to  them  to  accept  assistance  from  a  charitable  fund,  or  even 
to  become  recipients  of  Poor-law  relief.  IPelp  at  such  a  time 
may  well  be  claimed  as  a  right,  but  no  reasoning  can  prevent 
the  men  themselves  from  feeling  as  a  degradation  the  loss  of 
their  position  as  independent,  self-sustaining  members  of  the 
community. 

Every  one  feels  that  renewed  work  is  the  only  possible 
restorative ;  and,  knowing  this,  there  is  still  no  plan  to  be 
devised  but  the  raising  of  a  subscription-fund  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  machinery  of  Poor-Law  taxation.  The  very  fact 
which  was  insisted  on  in  the  recent  debates,  that  the  rates  in 
distressed  districts  are  scarcely  higher  than  the  ordinary  rates 
in  many  agricultural  districts,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  hard 
struggle  which  the  factory  hands  have  maintained  to  save 
themselves  from  falling  to  the  level  of  actual  pauperism. 
The  accumulated  hoards  of  the  Savings’  Banks  have  been 
drawn  out,  week  after  week,  to  supply  the  means  of  daily 
existence ;  the  smaller  rate- payers  themselves  have  become 
impoverished  by  the  ruin  of  their  best  customers  ;  and 
before  long  the  existing  resources  threaten  to  collapse 
in  an  almost  universal  pauperism.  Of  the  two  plans 
proposed  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Poor  Law,  that 
which  the  Government  have  selected  is  unquestionably  the 
right  one  to  begin  with,  whether  it  may  or  may  not  suffice  to 
meet  the  whole  difficulty.  An  impoverished  district  may  be 
aided  either  by  spreading  the  area  for  relief  over  a  wider  tract, 
or  by  throwing  the  taxation  over  a  future  period.  To  call  in 
the  aid  of  neighbouring  parishes  and  unions  is  at  once  fairer 
and  wiser  than  to  load  the  most  distressed  parishes  with  a  heavy 
debt  which  would  cripple  the  efforts  of  many  years  to  come. 
It  would  be  folly  to  draw  upon  the  future  until  all  present 
resources  have  been  exhausted ;  and  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
Lancashire  is  so  enormous  that  it  may  be  hoped  that,  by  dis¬ 
tributing  the  burden  with  something  like  equality,  the  means 
will  be  found  to  tide  through  the  bad  times  without  leaving  a 


legacy  of  debt  to  posterity.  Still  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
poAver  to  use  both  alternatives  should  not  be  taken,  even 
though  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  loan.  But  i3  it 
impossible  to  do  more  than  this  ?  Is  there  no  resource  to  be 
found  but  this  Avretched  demoralizing  system  of  doling  out  relief  ? 
If  a  cotton  blight  had  destroyed  the  crop  throughout  the  world,  it 
would  be  palpably  hopeless  to  struggle  against  the  disaster ;  but 
the  cruel  part  of  the  case  is,  that  Avhile  the  operatives  are 
starving  in  forced  idleness  the  material  exists  in  abundance  for 
supplying  them  with  work  and  filling  their  homes  with  plenty. 
More  than  this,  the  cotton  not  only  exists,  but  is  within  reach  if 
the  right  means  were  but  used  to  bring  it  here.  For  such  an 
enterprise  charitable  association  is  in  vain,  and  national  in¬ 
terposition  Avould  end  in  certain  failure.  Commercial  action 
is  the  only  poAver  which  can  bring  the  cotton  of  distant  coun¬ 
tries  in  sufficient  abundance  to  set  the  industry  of  Manchester 
once  more  in  activity.  The  mill-owners,  A\rho  are  most  deeply 
implicated  in  the  risks  of  the  present  time,  have  had  the  sense 
to  see  that  the  Government  cannot  take  upon  itself  the  func¬ 
tions  Avhich  belong  to  private  traders ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
suggestions  of  tAvo  or  three  of  her  former  leaders,  Manchester 
has  distinctly  repudiated  all  idea  of  Government  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  course  of  trade.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  that  once  energetic  toAvn  has  resolved  “  that 
“abundance  of  cotton  can  be  had  from  India — that  any  direct 
“  interference  by  Government  or  by  private  associations,  by 
“  purchasing  or  guaranteeing  a  price  for  cotton,  would  be 
“unsound  and  unsuccessful  —  and  that  the  only  public  aid 
“  which  is  possible  is  that  which  the  Government  of  India  can 
“  afford  by  Avorks  of  irrigation,  roads,  or  railways,  and  by  per- 
“fecting  the  larvs  of  contract  and  land  tenure.” 

So  far  as  any  public  action  is  concerned,  no  one  will 
question  the  Avisdom  of  these  conclusions,  even  Avithout 
reading  the  elaborate  argument  with  A\diich  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  prefaces  its  resolutions.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Government,  which  is  spending  i2,ooo,oooZ.  a  year 
upon  railways  and  other  public  works,  and  has  already 
removed  all  trammels  from  the  tenure  ofland,  has  done,  or  is 
doing,  all  that  lies  within  its  province.  The  Manchester 
Chamber  may  also,  perhaps,  be  right  in  rejecting  a  scheme  which 
they  say  has  been  proposed  for  guaranteeing  beforehand  a 
fixed  price  for  all  the  cotton  which  may  be  groAvn  in 
a  particular  district.  Except  as  a  random  sugges¬ 
tion,  Ave  do  not  know  that  any  such  proposal  has 
ever  been  made ;  but  it  is  strange  that,  in  considering 
the  various  plans  for  procuring  a  supply  of  cotton,  the 
manufacturers  should  be  studiously  silent  as  to  the  simplest 
plan  of  all  —  more  especially  as  it  is  one  Avhich  has  been 
pressed  upon  them  for  many  years,  long  before  the  American 
quarrel  Avas  thought  of,  and  has  been  pertinaciously  repeated 
ever  since  the  present  difficulty  arose.  It  is  agreed  at 
last,  even  by  miH-OAvners,  that  the  cotton  is  to  be  had  in 
India.  It  is  also  maintained,  Avith  much  show  of  reason,  that 
no  good  can  be  done  by  any  extraneous  interference  between 
Manchester  buyers  and  Indian  growers.  Either  India  must 
send  her  produce  of  her  own  accord  to  Manchester,  or  the 
manufacturers  must  send  out  to  India  to  get  it.  Either  of 
these  courses  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  Avith  the  ordinary 
practice  of  trade ;  but  Indian  ryots  have  less  capital,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  less  enterprize,  and  certainly  have  very  inferior 
facilities  for  entering  upon  a  new  trade,  than  the  men  Avho 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  English  energy 
and  wealth.  If  the  price  keeps  up,  India  will,  no  doubt,  learn  to 
ship  her  cotton  in  constantly  increasing  quantities  to  England ; 
but  the  trade  will  be  impeded  by  passing  through  the  hands  of  a 
multitude  of  middlemen,  and  it  may  take  years  before  the  ryot 
is  taught  to  gather  and  clean  his  produce  with  the  care  Avhich. 
Manchester  requires.  The  other  alternative —  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  should  buy  their  cotton  on  the  fields  where  it  is 
groAvn  —  has  the  recommendation  that  it  throws  the  whole 
transit  business  into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  with  capital  at 
command,  and  Avith  the  skill  and  experience  Avhich  are  wanted 
to  ensure  the  shipment  of  the  right  kind  of  produce  in  a  con¬ 
dition  suitable  for  Lancashire  factories. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  learn  why  this  project  is 
not  thought  worthy  of  adoption.  It  is  not  because  the  cotton 
is  not  to  be  had.  It  is  not  because  the  import  of  cotton  from 
India  is  an  unpromising  business,  for  no  doubt  seems  to  be 
entertained  in  Manchester  that  the  natives,  Avith  all  their  dis¬ 
advantages,  ought,  if  they  could  see  their  oavii  interest,  to  rush 
into  the  speculation  with  avidity.  There  is  some  risk  no  doubt 
of  a  sudden  fall  in  price  from  the  possible  termination  of  the 
American  war  ;  but  now  that  stocks  both  here  and  in  America 
are  largely  reduced,  even  peace  would  not  at  once  bring  up 
the  supply  to  anything  like  its  old  proportions.  India  is, 
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therefore,  urged  to  engage  in  this  profitable  traffic,  and  is 
doing  so  at  Last  with  considerable  energy ;  but  while  Man¬ 
chester  has  established  her  organs  to  preach  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  to  Hindoos,  she  throws  discredit  on  her  own  teaching 
by  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  traffic  which  she  recommends 
to  others.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Indian  natives  hang  back 
where  the  enterprising  traders  of  England  are  afraid  to 
venture,  notwithstanding  inducements  far  beyond  any  that 
are  offered  to  Indian  exporters.  Manchester  firms  could 
import  cotton  more  cheaply,  could  select  samples  more  ad¬ 
vantageously,  and  could  realize  a  larger  profit  than  any  Indian 
trader  could  expect  to  do.  They  would  have  the  satisfaction, 
at  the  same  time,  of  saving  multitudes  of  dependent  workmen 
from  starvation ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  think  the  risk  too 
great,  and  have  been  appealing  piteously  to  the  half-civilized 
speculators  of  an  inferior  race  to  do  for  them  what  they 
do  not  think  it  prudent  to  do  for  themselves.  So  long  as 
those  most  interested  in  obtaining  a  supply,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
suppose  it  to  be  against  their  interest  to  seek  it,  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  their  exhortations  will  have  much  effect,  and 
the  pervading  tone  of  Indian  comments  on  the  subject  proves, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  one  thing  which  has  counteracted 
the  temptation  of  extraordinary  prices  has  been  the  reluctance 
of  Indian  merchants  to  engage  in  a  transaction  of  which  the 
most  enterprising  class  of  Englishmen  had  shown  themselves 
afraid.  Time  will  perhaps  cure  these,  as  well  as  other  fears  ;  but 
if  the  cotton  dearth  lasts  twice  as  long  as  it  need,  the  misfortune 
will  be  due  to  the  lack  of  enterprise,  not  of  India,  but  of 
Manchester  herself. 


AUSTRIA  AND  THE  ZOLLVEREIN. 

T  is  said  to  be  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father. 
But  sometimes  paternity  is  established  by  the  concurrence 
of  so  many  valid  proofs  that  a  child  may  be  excused  if  it 
thinks  it  really  does  know  who  has  been  the  author  of  its 
existence.  Long  reputation,  identification  of  interests,  close 
familiarity,  family  likeness,  and  a  hundred  other  signs,  may 
all  agree  in  pointing  to  the  same  result  in  a  manner  so  strong 
that  no  sane  man  can  affect  to  doubt.  And  if  ever  there  was 
a  paternity  that  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  indisputably — if  a  child  could  ever  think  it  might  be 
sure  of  its  father — the  relationship  of  the  Zollverein  to  Prussia 
might  have  been  considered  past  controversy.  Forty  years 
ago,  Prussia  invented  and  organized  the  association.  Prussia 
has  kept  it  together.  Prussia  has  used  it  as  a  great  engine 
of  political  influence.  Prussia  has  just  now  come  to  London 
as  the  principal,  and  in  many  classes  almost  the  only,  exhi¬ 
bitor  in  the  Zollverein  department.  The  astonishment  of  the 
Germans  may,  therefore,  be  conceived  when,  a  few  clays  ago, 
they  received  the  intelligence  that  Prussia  was  going  to  join  the 
Zollverein.  It  was  as  if  they  had  heard  it  announced,  on 
convincing  authority,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  going  to  claim  a  connexion  with  the  Napoleon  family. 
If  Prussia  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Zollverein,  who, 
they  began  to  ask,  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 
But  they  could  not  doubt  that,  somehow  or  other,  Prussia  was 
going  to  take  up  the  Zollverein  as  a  perfectly  new  thing. 
Not  only  was  the  fact  stated  in  the  Times,  but  a  good  many 
moral  remarks  'were  appended  to  the  statement,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  evinced  of  the  motives  which  had  led  the 
'Court  of  Berlin  to  take  so  novel  a  step  at  so  critical  a 
juncture.  The  Prussians  were  not  spared  a  wholesome  lesson 
on  the  tardiness  they  had  shown  in  profiting  by  the  example 
of  the  good  little  States  around  them ;  but  it  was  acknowledged 
that  even  Prussians  learnt  things  by  degrees,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  be  wise  late  than  never.  This  has  fairly  puzzled 
the  Germans.  All  hope  of  separating  the  ego  from  the  non 
ego  —  all  schemes  for  distinguishing  the  Being  of  the  universe 
from  the  Becoming  —  seemed  at  an  end,  if,  in  the  compa¬ 
ratively  simple  region  of  practical  politics,  it  turned  out 
that  Prussia  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a  League 
of  which  she  had  been  the  chief  member  and  mainstay 
for  thirty  years.  And  yet  they  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
Times  was  right ;  for  the  Times ,  they  know,  snubs  them  with 
its  superiority  of  knowledge  on  every  occasion,  brings  its 
acquaintance  with  Frisian  history  to  extinguish  their  foolish 
claims  on  the  Danish  Duchies,  and  explains  to  them,  about 
once  a  quarter,  their  exact  position  —  a  very  poor  position  — 
in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Their  comfort  must  be 
that,  in  Germany  itself,  no  one  knows  the  secret  of  Prussia 
having  had  no  part  in  creating  the  Zollverein.  In  the  country 
of  the  humpbacked,  no  one  can  laugh  at  round  shoulders ;  and, 
as  long  as  Austria  continues  to  treat  Prussia  as  the  head  ot 
the  League,  it  docs  not  much  signify  whether  outsiders  can 
see  that  it  is  all  a  delusion. 


In  itself,  apart  from  English  rectifications  or  mistaken 
views  of  things  German,  the  history  of  the  Zollverein  is 
curious,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  general 
history  of  German  politics.  Originally,  the  league  was 
a  purely  commercial  one.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  Prussia, 
and  forced  by  her  on  almost  all  the  smaller  States  as  a 
great  boon  to  trade.  Its  benefits  were  so  obvious  to  the 
mercantile  classes,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  community, 
that  even  those  States  that  most  hate  Prussia,  and  are  most 
reluctant  to  be  connected  with  her,  would  scarcely  care  to 
face  the  popular  indignation  that  withdrawal  from  the  Zollverein 
would  awaken.  During  its  earlier  years,  the  Zollverein  was, 
for  all  political  purposes,  overshadowed  by  the  Bund ;  and 
Austria,  having  the  preponderance  there,  was  generally  regarded, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  majority  of  German  sovereigns,  as 
the  head  of  Germany.  But  times  have  changed.  Railways 
have  brought  the  different  nations  of  Europe  into  close  com¬ 
munication,  and  free  trade  has  started  the  notion  of  inter¬ 
changing  products  on  the  easiest  terms.  To  favour  free  trade 
is  now  to  take  a  definite  political  position ;  and  as  the  Zoll¬ 
verein  was  a  league  to  collect  customs,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  day  would  come  when  its  members  would  dismiss,  not 
how  customs  should  be  collected,  but  what  customs  should 
be  collected,  so  as  to  promote  or  repress  the  interchange 
of  products  with  foreign  nations.  Prussia,  as  the  head  of 
the  Zollverein,  decided  that  it  would  make  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  towards  free  trade,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
France  by  which  German  and  French  goods  would  be  inter¬ 
changed  with  as  little  hindrance  of  custom  dues  as  possible. 
The  convention  by  which  the  Zollverein  is  held  together  is 
one  only  binding  for  a  definite  period,  and  has  hitherto  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  present  convention  will 
expire  in  1865,  and  Prussia  trusted  that  this  treaty  with 
France  would  be  accepted  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  minor  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League ;  for  she  could  act  as  she  pleased  in  a  year 
or  two,  and  if  they  did  not  do  as  she  did,  they  would  incur  the 
responsibility  of  breaking  up  a  League  that  has  confessedly  had 
a  large  share  in  the  recent  rapid  increase  of  wealth  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  commercial  policy  of  Germany  was  therefore 
determined  for  her  by  Prussia ;  and,  in  these  days,  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  commercial  policy  is  to  exercise  one  of  the  greatest 
acts  of  political  supremacy.  It  happens,  too,  that  the  Bund 
has  now  fallen  into  utter  disrepute,  and  is  obliged  to  follow 
humbly  in  the  wake  wherever  any  active  German  Power 
chooses  to  lead  it.  Austria  has  great  difficulties  of  her  own  to 
encounter,  and  her  influence  in  Germany  is  consequently  dimi¬ 
nished.  Therefore,  to  be  the  head  of  the  Zollverein,  and  to 
assume  successfully  to  direct  its  career,  was  to  secure  for  Prussia 
a  place  in  Germany  which  Austria  has  above  all  things  sought 
to  deny  her.  If  this  treaty  with  France  came  into  general 
acceptance  throughout  Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Prussia, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt  that,  at  least  in  times  of  peace, 
Prussia  would  be  both  the  nominal  and  the  real  head  of  the 
Fatherland. 

But  Free  Trade  has  always  a  hard  battle  to  fight  in  every 
country,  and  many  of  the  minor  German  States  cleave  to 
Protection  with  a  tenacity  that  would  be  thought  respectable 
even  in  Philadelphia  or  Massachusetts.  These  are,  very 
naturally,  the  same  States  that  regard  Prussia  generally  with 
the  greatest  jealousy,  and  mourn  with  the  sincerest  regret 
the  decline  of  Austrian  preponderance.  Austria,  as  naturally, 
has  the  kindest  wish  to  meet  their  views,  and  likes  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  keeping  up  her  political  ascendency 
over  them.  They  appealed  to  her  to  help  them  out  of  the 
scrape  —  to  arrest  the  dangerous  spread  of  the  revolutionary 
and  treacherous  doctrines  of  Free  Trade — and  to  prevent 
Prussia  dealing  with  foreign  Powers  as  if  Germany  belonged 
to  her.  She  was  not  deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  humble 
friends,  and  her  statesmen  hit  upon  a  device  which  has  been 
hailed  by  her  admirers  as  a  marvellous  stroke  of  Machiavellian 
ingenuity.  She  has  offered  to  join  the  Zollverein.  Hitherto, 
she  has  kept  aloof  for  many  reasons.  The  League  itself  was 
tainted  with  its  Prussian  origin.  There  are  many  goods,  such 
as  gunpowder  and  tobacco,  which  he  absolutely  forbids  to  be 
imported,  and  the  vast  extent  of  her  non-German  territories 
would  make  it  equally  difficult  to  include  or  exclude  them 
from  an  arrangement  with  Germany.  But  now  she  has 
offered  to  join  the  Zollverein,  hoping  to  fix  Prussia  on  the 
horns  of  a  terrible  dilemma.  If  she  were  admitted,  she  would 
have  a  voice  in  adjusting  the  tariff  for  the  future,  and  she 
and  her  Protectionist  friends  calculate  that  they  could  secure 
a  tariff  that  would  snuff  out  Free  Trade  in  Germany  for  many 
years  to  come.  No  conventions  could  be  made  with  foreign 
nations  unless  she  were  consulted  and  gave  her  approval ;  and 
her  traditional  superiority  would  incline  foreigners  to  turn  to 
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her,  and  not  to  Prussia,  as  the  real  mistress  of  the  League.  If 
Prussia  refused  to  admit  her,  the  greatest  of  German  Powers,  the 
League  could  scarcely  pretend  to  be  German,  and  the  minor 
States  might  drop  off  from  it  with  a  very  good  face.  It  is  said 
that  the  proposal  did  really  frighten  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  and 
it  recoiled  at  first,  with  its  usual  timidity,  from  the  dreadful 
responsibility  of  taking  a  definite  course.  But  the  hesitation  has 
not  been  long.  The  Prussian  nation  was  not  in  the  mood  to 
be  done  out  of  Free  Trade,  and  political  independence,  and 
its  self-respect  before  Germany  and  Europe,  simply  because 
Austria  had  hit  on  a  clever  dodge.  The  Prussian  Ministry 
has  summoned  up  courage,  and  has  replied  to  Austria  that 
Austria  cannot  join  the  Zollverein  as  it  is,  because  the 
Zollverein  wants  altering  to  bring  it  into  closer  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  Prussia  is  determined  to  stick 
to  the  French  Treaty,  and  to  make  Germany  follow  in  her 
train.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  will  be  perfectly 
successful  if  she  does  not  waver.  But  it  is  also  certain  that 
she  will  meet  with  much  opposition,  and  that  the  union  of  the 
Protectionists  with  her  political  adversaries,  under  the  wings 
of  Austria,  will  try  severely  her  courage  and  endurance.  Her 
friends  may,  however,  console  themselves  with  thinking  that 
it  is  about  time  she  was  tried,  and  that  every  step  that  unites 
her  more  closely  with  the  Western  Powers,  and  compels  her 
to  assume  a  more  independent  position  in  Germany,  must  be 
for  her  real  benefit  in  the  long  run,  and  will  call  out  all  the 
good  qualities  she  may  have  to  display. 


THE  UNPAID  ATTACHES. 

HE  first  loan  to  a  poor  relation  is  always  an  epoch 
in  a  man’s  financial  history.  His  first  application  for 
assistance  may  be  moderate,  and  his  hopes  of  a  speedy  extri¬ 
cation  from  his  embarrassments  may  be  very  cheering ;  but 
your  self- deceiving  confidence  is  damped  by  a  depressing  in¬ 
stinct  that  you  and  he  will  be  much  better  acquainted  before  the 
monetary  transactions  between  you  are  finally  closed.  Some 
such  anticipation  must  have  worked  as  a  motive  for  the  ill-grace 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons  consented  to  dole  out  a 
very  scanty  pittance  to  the  unpaid  attaches  upon  Monday  night. 
It  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  upon  the 
estimates.  The  demands  of  every  other  service  have  increased 
with  each  succeeding  year.  The  gourd-like  growth  of  the 
Civil  Estimates  are  the  constant  theme  of  every  economist’s 
lamentation.  The  noble  army  of  officials  have  shown  in  recent 
years  a  power  of  self-multiplication  which  outstrips  the  prodi¬ 
gies  of  a  rabbit  warren.  The  voracity  of  “  Law  and  Justice,” 
sharpening  year  by  year,  demands  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums,  of  which  Mr.  Pilkington  is  in  an  admirable  position  to 
appreciate  the  practical  results.  Mr.  Cowper,  in  the  inspirit¬ 
ing  task  of  defacing  our  parks  and  public  buildings,  shows 
a  superiority  to  pecuniary  considerations  which  "would 
have  frightened  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  corrupter 
days.  The  powers  of  growth  inherent  in  the  Education 
Grant  defy  even  the  revolutionary  energy  of  Mr.  Lowe.  But 
up  to  this  time  the  Diplomatic  Service  has  been  content  with 
the  1 8o,ooo/.  which  wras  assigned  to  it  thirty  years  ago.  This 
is  the  first  year  in  which  it  has  taken  rank  with  the  other 
official  Olivers  who  are  always  asking  for  more.  The  appa¬ 
rition  was  well  calculated  to  make  the  House  of  Commons 
pause. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  these  occasional  incidents  could 
provoke  our  legislators  into  giving  to  the  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  an  attention  more  rational  and  more  effective  than  is 
involved  in  a  growling  speech,  and  a  subsequent  saunter 
through  the  lobby.  In  the  constant  demands  for  higher  pay 
which  are  coming  to  us  from  every  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  there  is  something  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  price  of  food.  Financial  reformers  accept  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  reaction  on  the  retrenchment  which  was 
in  vogue  thirty  years  ago,  as  though  it  were  some  freak  of  the 
Fates  for  which  it  was  hopeless  to  account.  They  resist  the 
tendency,  talk  against  it,  and  vote  against  it ;  but  they  do  not 
inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  or  the  re¬ 
medies  by  which  it  may  be  stayed.  Possibly,  if  they  did,  it 
might  occur  to  them  to  connect  together  the  stroke  and  its 
rebound.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  first  administration  to  the  opening  of 
the  Russian  war,  their  doctrines,  in  reference  to  administra¬ 
tive  economy,  have  been  supreme.  Sinecures  have  been 
suppressed ;  the  large  salaries  of  superior  offices  have  been 
ruthlessly  cut  down ;  the  favoritism  which  filled  the  lower 
appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  has  been  extirpated  by  the 
iron  hand  of  the  Civil  Service  Examiners.  According  to  the 
careful  calculations  of  the  most  exact  philosophers,  the 


utmost  possible  cheapness,  joined  to  the  utmost  possible 
efficiency,  should  have  been  the  result  of  this  salutary 
policy.  But,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  last  state  of 
the  Exchequer  is  wrorse  than  the  first.  The  seven 
heads  under  which  the  Civil  Estimates  are  ranged 
aptly  represent  the  seven  devils  of  increased  expenditure, 
which  the  devil  with  whom  Mr.  Hume  used  to  contend  has 
brought  back  to  his  swept  and  garnished  home.  In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  done,  the  expenditure  is  more  uncontrollable 
than  ever  ;  and  the  taste  for  spending  is  spreading  to  services 
which  wrere  never  infected  by  it  before.  The  truth  is,  that  an 
exact  political  theory,  like  all  other  human  blessings,  has  its 
drawbacks.  There  is  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  abolition 
of  anomalies.  It  destroys  a  powerful  weapon  of  agitation, 
which,  in  times  of  trouble,  may  be  wielded  with  dangerous 
effect.  An  appreciable  amount  of  political  security  is  pro¬ 
bably  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  higher  ranks  of  our  public 
service  are  rewarded  by  no  extravagant  emolument,  and  that 
its  appointments  are  the  appanage  of  no  single  class.  But 
the  primary  aim  with  which  these  reforms  -were  made  has 
absolutely  miscarried.  The  old  anomalies  might  have  been 
irritating,  but  they  were  cheap.  The  newr  exactitude  and 
regularity  may  disarm  political  envy,  but  it  increases  esti¬ 
mates.  Almost  all  the  particular  practices  against  which  the 
fury  of  the  apostles  of  retrenchment  was  directed,  "were  in 
reality  irregular  devices  to  secure  economy,  very  objectionable 
in  theory,  but  very  efficacious  in  practice,  and  whose  opera¬ 
tion,  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  we  sadly  miss. 
Sinecures,  pensions,  patronage,  were  only  so  many  contrivances 
for  heaping  rewards  upon  the  most  successful  men  in  any 
department  of  the  public  service.  The  men  who  bore  away 
these  prizes  were  sometimes  -wretchedly  unworthy  of  so 
much  recompense.  The  grounds  upon  which  they  were 
selected  were  often  highly  dishonourable  to  their  su¬ 
periors.  But  the  fact  still  remained  the  same,  that 
there  were  in  each  profession  enormous  prizes  for  those  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  reach  them.  Sydney  Smith  has  forcibly 
pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  of  the  “plum”  system  of  rewards.  The  hope  of  the 
plums  draws  to  an  ill-paid  profession  numbers  who  never 
reach,  and  never  have  a  chance  of  reaching,  its  highest  prizes. 
Salaries  might  be  miserably  low  in  the  inferior  grades  of  the 
public  service ;  but  each  man  consoled  himself  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  it  was  possible  for  him  by  good  conduct  and  good 
fortune  to  reach  a  position  Avliere  he  might  acquire  wealth  for 
himself,  and  give  a  help  to  all  who  belonged  to  him.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  or  a  larger  proportion  still, 
this  vision  of  pay  and  patronage  was  never  realized ;  but 
still  it  served  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  public  service,  and  to 
atone  for  the  scanty  remuneration  of  its  inferior  grades.  All 
this  is  swept  away  now.  No  man,  however  successful  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  or  diplomacy,  can  hope  to  earn  an  independent 
fortune  and  found  a  family  out  of  what  he  receives  as  a  public 
servant.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  lower  grades  of  these 
services  are  not  content  with  their  old  scanty  rate  of  pay. 
They  were  content  to  be  paid  in  hope  ;  but  now  that  the  hope 
is  cut  off,  they  insist  upon  being  paid  in  hard  cash. 

The  establishment  of  the  Civil  Service  Examiners  has 
been  another  costly  triumph  of  the  same  kind.  In  respect 
to  most  branches  of  the  public  service  it  was  a  piece  of 
theoretic  pedantry,  forced  upon  the  departments  against  the 
protest  of  all  their  most  eminent  chiefs.  But  in  its  application 
to  diplomacy,  the  examination  test  has  a  special  absurdity. 
Proficiency  in  classics  and  history  is  very  useless  in  most  of 
the  public  departments;  but  the  argument  has  always  been 
urged  in  reply,  that  the  intellectual  power  which  enables  a  youth 
to  acquire  it  is  the  same  power  as  that  which  will  enable 
him  to  work  successfully  in  a  public  office.  The  rigorous 
uniformity  with  which  the  same  panacea  has  been  applied  to 
all  branches  of  the  public  service  sufficiently  indicates  the 
school  of  thinkers  from  whom  it  comes.  A  slight  exercise 
of  reflection  might  have  warned  them  of  the  absurdity  of 
testing  the  attaches  on  a  foreign  mission  by  the  same  machi¬ 
nery  as  that  which  they  were  using  in  the  ease  of  a  Trea¬ 
sury  clerk.  An  attache’s  intellectual  labours  are  limited  to 
copying,  and  a  certain  amount  of  translation.  Beyond  this 
his  duties  are  of  a  character  which  will  be  far  better 
performed  by  a  dandy  to  whom  William  the  Conqueror 
is  a  myth,  and  the  three  genders  are  as  inscrutable  as  an 
arrow-headed  inscription,  than  by  any  professor  in  either 
university.  It  is  the  attache’s  business  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  genders  in  their  concrete,  not  their  abstract, 
form.  He  has  done  the  best  day’s  work  when  he  has  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  men,  women,  and 
things,  at  the  court  to  which  he  is  attached.  To  submit  a 
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man  whose  most  important  duty  it  is  to  dangle  about  at  parties 
and  balls  to  any  intellectual  test,  except  that  of  a  knowledge 
of  French,  is  to  ignore  the  real  objects  of  his  profession.  If 
he  is  to  undergo  any  examination  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  not  in 
Latin  and  history,  but  in  dress  and  small  talk.  The  final 
cause  of  a  diplomatist’s  existence  is  to  pump  and  to  persuade. 
He  is  to  obtain  information  without  seeming  to  care  for  it ;  and 
he  is  to  imbue  the  minds  of  powerful  men  and  women  with 
his  own  master’s  views.  It  is  evident  that  for  such  duties  book 
learning  is  of  small  account,  compared  to  the  power  which  is 
conferred  by  special  social  qualities.  The  theorists,  however, 
will  not  have  it  so.  They  have  insisted  that  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  an  attache  must  qualify  himself  for  the  post  by  the 
possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  irrelevant  erudition.  Of 
course,  if  they  desire  it,  it  can  be  had.  Cram  is  a  mere 
matter  of  money.  There  are  plenty  of  teachers  noAv  in  London 
who,  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  will  undertake  to  enable 
any  man  to  clear  the  leaping-bar  of  a  test  examination.  If  the 
Government  desires  that  the  candidate’s  mind  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  very  expensive  and  useless  manipulation,  it  will, 
of  course,  be  done.  But  then  the  Government  must  bear  the 
expense  of  the  operation.  To  pay  a  fee  of  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  to  a  crammer,  in  order  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  an  unpaid  attache  for  fourteen  years  in  an  expen¬ 
sive  capital,  is  an  arrangement  to  which  the  least  calculating 
dandy  will  not  submit.  It  is  from  the  crammed  attaches  that 
this  cry  for  salary  comes.  The  Government  has  fined  them 
heavily,  and  they  look  to  be  reimbursed ;  and  the  demand  is 
one  which  it  is  evident  that  the  Government  cannot  long 
resist.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  think  that  the  increased  esti¬ 
mates  it  will  require  are  all  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
sacred  cause  of  Examination. 


TIIE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  real  history  of  the  operations  before  Richmond  is  still 
brit  imperfectly  known.  The  right  Aving  of  the  Federal  army 
A\ras  o\rerpoAvered  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  June  ;  and  it  Avas 
not  till  the  sixth  day  of  fighting  that  General  M'Clellan,  in 
his  neAV  position,  repelled  for  the  first  time,  and  Avith  consider¬ 
able  slaughter,  the  attack  of  the  Confederates.  Mr.  Lincoln 
may  have  been  judicious  in  his  assurance  to  the  troops  that 
they  had  never  been  beaten ;  but  it  Avould  have  been  a  truer 
and  perhaps  a  higher  compliment  to  say  that  they  have 
endured  a  great  disaster  Avithout  falling  into  utter  ruin.  It  is 
at  present  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  nor  is  it  certain  Avhether  their  superiority  of  force 
at  particular  points  resulted  from  the  command  of  greater 
resources  or  from  superior  strategy.  Beauregard  may  or  may 
not  have  taken  a  part  in  the  operations,  with  or  without  any 
portion  of  the  army  Avhich  he  lately  commanded  in  the  West; 
but,  on  the  Avhole,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  army  at  Rich¬ 
mond  had  the  advantage  in  number,  though  it  may  be,  for  the 
moment,  unable  to  resume  the  offensive  against  the  main  body 
of  the  Federals.  If  the  fate  of  M‘Clellan’s  siege  train  had 
been  ascertained,  there  Avould  be  some  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  Avhether  the  Confederate  successes  are  likely  to  be 
decisive.  It  Avould  liaA'e  been  impossible  to  attack  Richmond 
if  the  heavy  artillery  on  both  sides  had  been  equal ;  and  the 
recent  victories  may  perhaps  have  redressed  the  balance. 

The  safety  of  M'Clellan’s  army  depends  on  the  Avidth  of 
the  James  River  and  on  the  range  of  the  Confederate 
artillery.  For  many  months,  the  Southern  batteries  on  the 
LoAver  Potomac  compelled  the  Federal  General  to  depend  for 
his  supplies  on  the  railway  Avhich  connected  Washington  Avith 
the  North  ;  and  if  the  James  River,  beloAV  the  junction  of 
the  Chickahominy,  can  be  similarly  rendered  inaccessible 
to  store-ships  and  transports,  he  has  neither  raihvay  nor 
road  to  save  him  from  starvation.  He  may  perhaps  still 
be  strong  enough  to  effect  his  retreat  by  York  ToAvn  to 
his  original  point  of  disembarkation  near  Fort  Monroe,  but  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  had  reasons  for  preferring  a 
flank  march  on  the  James  River  to  the  line  of  retreat 
which  Avould  have  kept  open  his  direct  communication  Avith 
the  North.  If  the  channel  of  the  river  is  far  enough 
from  the  right  bank  to  alloAV  a  safe  passage  for  the  fleet 
and  store-ships,  M'Clellan  may  rest  for  a  time  in  com¬ 
parative  safety  under  cover  of  the  gunboats.  Yet  the 
project  of  attacking  Richmond  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
and  victorious  enemy  cannot  be  seriously  entertained, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Government  Avill,  from 
political  motives,  expose  its  best  troops  to  the  certainty  of 
inglorious  decimation  by  disease.  The  hottest  part  of  the 
summer  has  set  in;  the  shore  of  the  James  River  is  dotted 
with  swamps ;  and  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 


stances  there  wrill  be  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  the 
supply  of  the  army.  The  precedent  of  Sebastopol  has  shown 
that,  Avhere  the  sea  is  exclusively  commanded  by  one  belli¬ 
gerent,  it  may  serAre  as  a  base  of  operations ;  but  the  allied 
forces  in  the  Crimea  had  to  do  Avith  an  enemy  avIio  Avas 
further  remoAred  than  themselves  from  his  resources;  and 
the  Russians,  notAvithstanding  their  acknoAvledged  gallantry, 
Avere  never  able  to  face  English  and  French  troops  on  equal 
terms.  The  Confederates  have  repeatedly  slioA\-n  that  they 
are  better  soldiers  than  their  antagonists,  and  they  have  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  at  home.  General  M‘Clellan’s 
idle  bluster  is  perhaps  necessary  to  suit  the  taste  of  his 
countrymen,  but  he  must  be  Avell  aAvare  that  the  siege  of 
Richmond  is  o\rer,  and  he  has  nothing  else  to  stay  for,  except, 
perhaps,  to  facilitate  some  of  Mr.  Chase’s  ingenious  operations ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  may  be  suddenly  wanted  else¬ 
where. 

The  Government  at  Richmond  is  keeping  its  OAvn  secrets, 
and  it  has  already  sIioaatl  that  it  knoAvs  how  to  profit  by  a 
central  position.  General  Jackson,  Avho,  like  many  of  his 
slain  colleagues,  has  happily  come  to  life  again,  knoAvs  the 
road  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the  Potomac,  baclnvards  and 
fonvards.  General  Pope,  Avho  commands  in  Northern 
Virginia,  although  he  may  be  less  incapable  than  Fre¬ 
mont  or  Banks,  is  thus  far  only  remarkable  for  an 
ultra-Federal  capacity  of  fiction.  It  Avill  be  less  easy  to 
multiply  his  OAvn  forces  than  to  invent  10,000  prisoners, 
and  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  he  can  make  head  against  the 
force  which  may  possibly  be  detached  against  him  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  Confederates  might  have  found  still  more  pressing 
occupation  in  annihilating  Burnside  if  he  had  attempted  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  a  hostile  country  to  the  southern  bank  of  James 
River.  When  he  reaches  his  destination  by  the  safer  course  of 
the  sea,  North  Carolina  will  have  been  relieAred  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  invrader.  The  recent  victories  cannot  fail  to  add 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Southern  Government.  The  harsh 
measure  of  the  conscription  has  been  justified  by  success,  and 
the  Avaverers  throughout  the  Confederate  States  must  havre  been 
finally  convinced  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union  is  hopeless. 
Baton  Rouge  and  Murfreesborough  have  fallen ;  Tennessee 
and  Missouri  are  ready  to  rise  against  their  oppressors 
as  soon  as  the  Western  army  of  occupation  is  sufficiently 
Aveakened ;  and  even  Kentucky  will  bitterly  resent  the  per¬ 
verse  folly  of  the  Northern  Abolitionists. 

The  President  appears  to  alloAV  all  his  lieutenants  absolute 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  their  policy.  He  supports  General 
Butler  in  his  spiteful  insolence  to  Avomen  and  foreigners,  and 
he  abstains  from  recalling  General  Hunter,  who  spends  his  time 
in  provoking  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  Avhole  Southern 
population.  European  imagination  can  scarcely  understand 
the  levity  with  which  vital  questions  of  peace  and  Avar  are 
treated  in  America.  General  Hunter  has  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  enrolling  negro  soldiers  to  act  against  those  who  are 
still  claimed  by  the  Federalists  as  countrymen  and  fellow- 
citizens.  When  a  Democrat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
asked  for  information  as  to  the  negro  levies,  General  Hunter 
wrote  a  facetious  letter  to  the  effect  that  his  recruits  Avere  not 
fugitive  slaves,  but  the  slaves  of  fugitive  masters.  He  added, 
that  he  hoped  in  a  feAV  months  to  have  50,000  black  troops  in 
the  field ;  and  although  it  Avas  not  shoAvn  that  his  conduct 
Avas  sanctioned  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  House  received  his  smart  communication  with  peals  of  ap- 
proving  laughter.  It  Avas  a  mere  joke  at  Washington  to  arm 
an  inferior  race  for  a  Avar  Avhich  such  a  course  must  render 
internecine.  The  people  of  England  never  forgave  Charles 
for  his  design  of  arming  Irish  natives  against  Englishmen,  and 
long  afterAvards  Lord  Chatham  gave  utterance  to  American 
indignation  Avhen  he  denounced  the  employment  of  Indian 
auxiliaries  —  “those  horrible  hell  hounds  of  Avar.”  The 
Southern  planter  will  be  more  deeply  alienated  by  the  al¬ 
liance  of  his  enemies  with  his  oaati  negroes ;  and  at  least  it 
may  be  said  that  so  extreme  a  measure  ought  to  be  propounded, 
if  at  all,  not  by  an  ambitious  or  fanatical  underling,  but  by 
the  President  and  Cabinet,  Avith  the  approval  of  the  tAvo 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  possible  that  the  thoroughgoing 
Abolitionists  may  be  justified  in  their  belief  that  it  is  more 
possible  to  restore  the  Union  Avithout  Slavery  than  Avith  it ; 
for  if  the  negroes  could  be  first  detached  from  their  OAvners, 
and  aftenvards  armed,  the  disproportion  of  forces  betAveen  the 
North  and  South  Avould  render  resistance  hopeless.  Were 
it  possible  that  such  a  course  should  be  resorted  to,  the 
Avhite  inhabitants  of  the  seceding  States  might  be  forced 
to  submit,  and  immigrants  from  the  North  might  occupy 
their  lands  by  right  of  conquest,  as  Cromwell’s  soldiers  took 
possession  of  Ireland.  The  Abolitionists  and  their  allies  have 
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not  yet  made  lip  their  minds  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  liberated 
slaves,  although  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  to  deal  with  them  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  Darius  would  have  treated  an  Asiatic 
tribe  when  its  territories  were  required  for  imperial  purposes. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  such  a  policy,  it  would  be 
neither  feeble  nor  inconsistent  if  it  were  deliberately  adopted 
and  systematically  carried  through.  To  fire  the  train  which 
explodes  a  mine  may  be  the  act  of  a  great  commander,  or  the 
presumptuous  blunder  of  a  fool ;  but  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  Avill  derive  no  credit  from  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
it  has  sanctioned,  without  premeditation,  in  a  reckless  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  South.  A  Mr.  Sherman  of  Ohio  improved  the 
occasion  by  avowing  his  wish  to  reduce  the  South  to  a  desert,  if 
it  could  not  otherwise  be  reduced  to  submission;  and  he 
added  that,  in  fighting  with  the  savages  whom  he  proposes  to 
reclaim  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  it  was  justifiable,  if  it 
were  necessary,  for  the  Federalists  to  act  like  savages.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  vapouring  imbecility  of  the  predomi¬ 
nant  faction  should  revive  the  hopes  of  the  Democrats,  who 
have  never  heartily  approved  of  the  war.  When  Mr.  Chase’s 
printing-press  stands  idle  in  default  of  a  demand  for  notes,  and 
when  the  President’s  proclamation  for  300,000  volunteers  has 
been  answered  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  number,  the  multitude 
will  perhaps  begin  to  listen  to  prudent  and  pacific  counsels. 


THE  REVENUES  OF  INDIA. 

THE  controversy  between  Sir  C.  Wood  and  Mr.  Laing  has 
been  so  universally  understood  to  be  a  matter  rather  of 
personal  pique  and  technical  argument  than  one  which  affects 
the  real  position  of  India,  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
dwell  upon  the  untoward  dispute.  Mr.  Laing  has  published 
a  brief  reply  to  the  main  points  of  his  opponent’s  argument, 
and,  without  recurring  to  the  matters  which  we  discussed  last 
week,  we  may  say  that,  on  hearing  both  sides,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  Sir  C.  Wood  is  not  entitled  to  claim  the  easy 
victory  which  he  appeared  to  win  when  he  had  no  adversary 
to  confront  him.  However  paltry  many  of  the  criticisms  on 
the  Indian  Budget  may  seem,  they  have  nevertheless  had 
their  effect  —  as  all  such  criticisms,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
are  certain  to  have  —  on  the  estimation  of  Indian  solvency  ; 
and  it  is  desirable  to  consider,  quite  apart  from  all  reference 
to  personal  disputes,  what  the  true  financial  position  of 
India  is. 

There  are  two  tests  of  the  condition  of  the  country  —  the 
ascertained,  or  almost  ascertained,  results  of  the  year  which  is 
past,  and  the  estimates  framed  for  that  which  has  recently 
commenced.  We  will  first  consider  the  year  1861-2,  which 
ended  on  the  last  day  of  April,  and  the  accounts  of  which 
have,  for  eleven  out  of  twelve  months,  been  corrected  and 
verified  by  actual  experience.  The  revenue,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  —  that  is  to  say,  the  produce  of  taxation,  the 
returns  from  investments  in  public  works,  and  similar  items 
—  make  up  a  grand  total  of  very  nearly  43,000,000/.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is,  first,  an  expenditure  on  the  army 
and  navy  of  about  13,500,000 /.  in  India  and  2,500,000 Z.  at 
home.  The  charge  on  account  of  the  public  debt  and  dividends 
on  India  Stock  is  altogether  rather  more  than  5,000,000/.;  and 
the  remaining  current  expenditure,  excluding  public  works, 
railways  and  similar  investments,  is  less  than  16,000,000/.  in 
India,  and  about  as  much  above  1 ,000,000/.  in  England,  making 
a  total  current  expenditure  of  37,500,000 /.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  the  satisfactory  fact,  that  the  current  income  of  the  past 
year  exceeded  the  current  expenditure  by  nearly  5,500,00 oZ. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
enormous  sum  was  available  for  remission  of  taxation.  The 
authorities  of  India  fill  the  double  position  of  political  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  owners  of  land ;  and  though,  in  the  former 
capacity,  they  would  only  be  bound  to  cover  ordinary  outlay 
with  ordinary  income,  they  have  an  obligation  cast  upon 
them,  as  benevolent  and  thrifty  landlords,  to  invest  largely 
year  after  year  in  the  improvement  of  their  colossal  estate. 
They  did  so  invest  in  the  year  1861-2  a  sum  far  in  excess 
of  this  5,500,000/.  In  the  first  place,  they  spent  upon  public 
works,  most  of  which  were  reproductive  improvements,  the 
greater  part  of  the  available  balance,  that  is  to  say,  a  sum  of 
nearly  3,900,000/.  Besides  this,  they  laid  out  upon  railways 
(including  the  disputed  loss  by  exchange)  about  6,500,000/. 
They  also  had  to  pay  as  interest  to  the  railway  companies  a 
further  sum  of  1,300,000/.  The  total  expenditure  on  account 
of  permanent  reproductive  improvements  was,  therefore,  some¬ 
thing  not  very  far  short  of  12,000,000/.  Now,  how  was  this 
provided  for?  5,500,000 /.,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue.  About  6,000,000 /. 
more  was  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  from  the  railway  companies 


themselves,  leaving  about  half  a  million  (which  represented 
the  excess  of  the  railway  investments  in  India  over  the  rail¬ 
way  capital  raised  in  England)  to  be  covered  either  by  railway 
loans  or  out  of  any  cash  balances  available  for  capital  invest¬ 
ments.  In  point  of  fact,  no  loan  was  necessary,  and  the  cash 
balances  proved  sufficient  to  cover  this  extra  half  million.  Where 
the  money  came  from,  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  ;  but  —  partly, 
perhaps,  from  receipts  which  had  not  yet  found  their  way  into 
the  accounts  (which  for  the  last  month  were  based  on  estimate 
only),  partly  from  sums  coming  in  which  had  been  brought 
to  account  in  a  former  year  —  the  fact  remained  that  the  cash 
balances,  after  covering  all  the  current  expenditure  and  all  the 
investments,  instead  of  being  reduced  by  half  a  million,  as  the 
accounts  would  have  suggested,  were  actually  much  larger, 
after  all  allowances  for  temporary  supplies  from  London,  than 
they  were  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

The  broad  result  of  this  year,  therefore,  was  that  India  paid 
all  the  current  charges,  including  those  in  England ;  that  there 
remained  an  apparent  balance,  partly  surplus  and  partly 
railway  capital,  of  1 1,500,000/.  for  investment  in  permanent 
works ;  that  she  actually  invested  12,000,000/.  in  this  way,  of 
which  only  one-half  was  obtained  from  the  companies ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  this  excess  upon  the  balance  shown  by 
the  accounts,  her  treasury  was  fuller  at  the  close  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  last 
year,  stated  without  reference  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  form 
which  the  accounts  ought  to  take ;  and  from  these  facts  the 
public  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  a  country  which  can  do 
so  much  in  the  shape  of  permanent  improvements  is  or  is  not 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

It  is  fortunate  that  no  contest  has  arisen  about  the  sound¬ 
ness,  or  rather  the  extreme  moderation,  of  the  estimates  for 
1862-3.  Sir  C.  Wood  has  shown  himself  capable  of  criticism, 
to  say  the  least,  and  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  has  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  estimates  of  revenue  of  exaggeration,  or 
to  suppose  that  the  outlay  has  been  set  down  at  less  than  its 
probable  amount.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  unforeseen 
events  —  such  as  a  derangement  of  the  opium  market,  a  famine, 
a  drought,  or  any  one  of  the  many  contingencies  which  affect 
the  revenues  of  India  —  may  disturb  the  calculations  for  a 
period  which  has  not  yet  arrived ;  but  it  is  conceded  that  we 
may  take  the  figures  set  down  by  Mr.  Laing  as  sober  esti¬ 
mates,  which  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
actual  receipts.  If  we  treat  the  conjectural  balance-sheet  for 
1862-3  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  dealt  with  the  actual 
balance-sheet  of  the  previous  year,  we  find  still  stronger  grounds 
for  congratulation.  Notwithstanding  the  remission  of  about 
700,000 /.  of  taxation,  including  the  obnoxious  additions  pre¬ 
viously  made  to  the  duties  on  English  goods,  the  ordinary 
revenue  in  India  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  ordinary  current  expenditure  (omitting,  as  before, 
investments  in  public  works  and  railway  outlay)  will  be  about 
32, 100,000/.  in  India,  and  rather  more  than  5,000,000/.  at 
home ;  but  these  results  have  to  be  corrected  by  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  item  of  expenditure  in  England  of  450,000/.,  partly 
for  the  new  Indian  Office,  and  partly  for  the  establishment  of 
a  telegraph  through  Persia,  and  an  extraordinary  receipt  of 
700,000 /.  for  repayments  into  the  Home  Treasury  from  the 
War  Office  and  other  sources.  Altogether  this  will  leave  a 
balance  of  cash  of  about  5,800,000/.  towards  meeting  the 
expenditure  on  public  works  and  railways.  It  is  expected 
that  the  advances  from  the  Companies  will  reach  7,000,000 /., 
leaving  a  total  of  nearly  13,000,000/.  for  permanent  invest¬ 
ment  and  for  payment  of  railway  interest,  the  charge  for 
which  will  be  1,500,000/.  As  before,  Mr.  Laing  proposes  to 
invest  about  half  a  million  beyond  this  amount,  the  cash  balances 
being  ample  for  the  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  large  enough  to 
allow  of  an  excess  of  investments  of  two  or  three  mi  I  lions, 
more  without  embarrassing  the  Indian  Government.  That  the 
application  of  an  excessive  balance  to  permanent  investments 
is  quite  as  legitimate  as  placing  it  in  ordinary  securities,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  seems  that  Lord  Canning  would  have 
been  disposed  to  sanction  such  an  increase  in  the  amount 
applied  to  reproductive  works,  but  for  the  strain  which  sg 
much  extra  labour  would  have  thrown  upon  the  Public  Works 
department.  Sir  C.  Wood,  in  his  pique  against  the  financial 
administration  of  India,  has  sent  out  a  peremptory  order  that 
the  investments  in  public  works  shall  be  reduced  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  diminution  in  the  cash  balances. 
But  it  is  clear  that  such  a  diminution  would  be  no  evil,  and 
that  the  improvement  of  road  and  canal  communication  would 
be  a  great  good  ;  and  as  there  is  abundance  of  money  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  not  insist  upon 
taking  his  revenge  out  of  India  for  the  slights  which  he  con¬ 
siders  he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Laing.  The  tendency 
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of  the  cash  balances  has  been  to  exceed,  from  various  unex¬ 
plained  causes,  the  anticipated  amounts ;  and,  even  if  this  should 
not  continue,  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  estimates  of  revenue  are 
not  falsified  by  experience,  there  will  be  money  enough  to  cover 
far  more  than  the  half-million  which  it  is  proposed  to  draw  from 
that  source  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  India.  It 
would  be  better  policy  to  increase  than  to  reduce  such  an 
investment ;  and  while  Lidia  is  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
private  capital  to  the  extent  of  7,000,000/.  to  lay  out  as  much 
as  13,000,000/.  upon  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  it  will  be 
difficult,  by  the  most  ingenious  dissection  of  accounts,  to  per¬ 
suade  the  public  that  her  prosperity  is  a  sham  and  her  prospects 
the  interested  picture  drawn  by  a  financier  with  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  the  glorification  of  his  own  policy.  When  all  petty 
personal  bickerings  shall  have  been  forgotten,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  years  1861  and  1862,  in  which  Mr.  Laing 
had  the  good  fortune  to  preside  over  her  finances,  were  those 
in  which  India,  for  the  first  time  after  the  mutiny,  proved  her¬ 
self  capable  of  defraying  all  ordinary  expenses,  and  adding 
from  four  to  five  millions  a  year  to  the  fund  which  she  borrowed 
for  works  of  commercial  and  agricultural  improvement. 


THE  FOURTH  CHINESE  WAR. 

IF  rumours  may  be  trusted,  we  are  steadily  drifting  into 
another  Chinese  war.  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  as  chary  of 
information  as  if  it  were  prize-money  ;  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  repulse  in  which  the  French  admiral 
was  killed  was  severe  enough  to  justify  the  despatch  of  an  tu’- 
gent  requisition  for  more  troops  to  India.  What  the  extent 
of  the  disaster  has  been,  no  reports  are  full  enough  to  enable 
us  to  decide.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  as  yet,  to  judge  what 
amount  of  reparation  will  be  thought  necessary  to  rehabilitate 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag.  The  defeat  suffered  by  our 
gunboats  before  the  Taku  Forts,  cost  us  upwards  of  five  mil¬ 
lions  before  our  wounded  honour  was  healed.  Until  more 
detailed  accounts  reach  us,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  surmise 
whether  the  disgrace  of  being  repulsed  by  the  Taepings  will 
cost  us  ten  millions  or  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  consideration  of  our  victors 
being  only  marauders,  the  reparation  may  be  done 
cheap.  It  is  a  consolation  to  think  that  they  do 
not  present  to  our  ambition  any  of  those  objects  of  achieve¬ 
ment  by  which  glory  is  shed  upon  a  nation’s  arms.  They 
have  not  got  a  capital ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  take  it. 
They  have  not  got  a  Summer  Palace ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
burn  it.  We  cannot  extract  from  them  an  indemnity,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  got  no  money  to  pay  it ;  and  the  very  unde¬ 
sirable  character  of  such  a  situation  precludes  us  from 
demanding  for  any  British  subject  permission  to  reside  at 
their  Court  in  the  quality  of  Ambassador.  They  have  nothing 
to  give  us  but  their  lives,  and  therefore  we  must  be  satisfied 
to  take  a  few  of  them.  The  stain  upon  our  flag  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  satisfactorily  washed  out,  in  the  judgment  of  mili¬ 
tary  men,  if  we  plant  a  battery  of  Armstrong  guns  safely 
out  of  range  of  the  Taeping  artillery,  and  kill  as  many 
of  them  as  we  can  without  an  unreasonable  expenditure  of 
ammunition.  This  will  be  the  cheapest  mode  of  satisfying 
our  honour.  But  if  operations  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  scale 
of  the  Bruce  and  Bowring  wars,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  us  with  a  deficit  next  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  which  all  his  former  achievements  in  the  same 
line  will  have  been  paltry  and  ignoble. 

It  is  possible  that  these  Chinese  wars  may  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  trade ;  but  the  trade  ought  to  be  very 
lucrative  to  justify  so  heavy  an  insurance.  The  irritating 
peculiarity  of  them  is  that  they  seem  to  be  undertaken  in 
pursuance  of  no  settled  policy.  There  is  no  object  which, 
when  it  is  gained,  will  give  us  good  ground  for  hoping  that 
we  have  done  with  Chinese  wars.  We  are  not  fighting  to 
gain  territory  or  to  keep  it;  but  we  are  fighting  for  that 
much  more  impalpable  possession  which  we  describe  as  the 
Chinese  trade.  It  is  the  indefiniteness  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken  that  makes  each  new  Chinese  war  open  so  terrible 
a  vista  of  prospective  expense.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
obligations  which  the  protection  of  a  trade  may  not  im¬ 
pose  upon  us.  From  the  destniction  of  pirates  xve  have 
advanced  to  the  armed  occupation  of  the  ports  in  which 
the  right  to  trade  has  been  conceded.  From  the 
occupation  of  the  ports  we  have  now  advanced  another 
step  ;  and  in  order  to  protect  trade,  we  attack  the  land  marau¬ 
ders  whose  depredations  dry  it  up  at  its  source.  With 
finances  in  growing  disorder,  it  becomes  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  how  far  this  is  to  go  ?  If  the  Taepings  should 
take  to  cutting  down  the  mulberry-trees,  or  devastating  the 


tea  plantations,  shall  we  make  an  expedition  into  the  interior 
for  the  protection  of  the  silk  and  tea  trade  ?  It  is  possible 
that,  if  our  military  commanders  coxdd  be  induced  to  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  the  ports  they  hold,  they  might  accom¬ 
plish  their  task  without  any  undue  pressure  on  the  English 
tax-payer.  But,  in  adding  to  the  obligation  of  defending  the 
ports  the  further  duty  of  defending  the  tract  of  country 
enclosed  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  it  may  be  feared 
that  they  have  undertaken  more  than  they  can  do.  The 
question  which  Englishmen  will  speedily  have  to  decide  is, 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  our  commerce  and  finances,  we 
can  afford  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  that 
which  they  have  undertaken.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
armaments  exist  in  a  great  degree  for  the  protection  of  trade. 
But  if  we  must  spend  our  money  in  bringing  customers  to  the 
English  market,  and  goods  to  the  English  consumer,  xve  may 
lay  it  out  more  profitably  than  in  fighting  400,000  Chinamen 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  After  all,  it  is  a  pecuniary 
difficulty  that  precludes  us  from  giving  food  to  our  Lancashire 
workmen,  and  a  market  to  our  languishing  manufactures,  by 
terminating  the  objectless  war  in  America.  After  all,  war 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  is  a  pure  question  of  profit  and  loss. 
It  would  be  easier  to  decide  to  which  side  of  the  account  the 
operations  in  China  are  to  be  carried,  if  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  any  candid  explanation  of  the  objects  which  they  are 
intended  to  achieve.  That  oxu'  forces  should  wilfully  expose 
themselves  to  defeat,  merely  to  maintain  a  particular  cordon 
of  neutralized  territory,  which  it  has  pleased  the  military 
commanders  to  mark  out,  is  scarcely  probable.  At  least,  if  it 
be  true,  it  implies  the  old  contempt  for  semi-barbarous  enemies 
which  has  so  often  led  English  troops  into  calamity. 

But  our  friendships  are  more  pregnant  with  peril  than  our 
enmities.  The  most  formidable  of  all  the  current  rumours  is 
that  which  alleges  that  the  troops  which  have  been  hastily 
sent  for  from  India  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  they  are  to  fight,  not  to  save  the 
factories  of  Shanghai,  but  to  prop  up  the  Tartar  dynasty  on 
its  throne.  What  the  reward  is  which  we  propose  to  ourselves 
for  such  disinterested  services,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  guess. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  Admiral  Hope  playing 
“Hengist”  to  Prince  Kung’s  “Vortigern,”  if  he  were  fighting 
purely  on  his  own  account.  But  there  is  no  record  that 
Hengist  was  equipped  for  his  fortunate  enterprise  by  an 
income-tax  levied  on  the  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  If  such  an  arrangement  had  been 
a  condition  precedent  to  his  adventure,  xve  might  have 
remained  a  race  of  Celts  unto  this  day.  If  in  the  brain  of 
any  Minister  there  lurks  the  faintest  shadoxv  of  a  project 
for  pledging  England’s  power  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Mantchoo  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  China,  it  is  time  for  the 
British  tax-payer  to  speak  up  for  his  own  interests.  One 
Turkey  is  enough  for  one  generation.  We  have  given  abundant 
trial  to  our  capacity  for  infusing  from  without  an  extraneous 
strength  into  the  arteries  of  a  decaying  race ;  and  the  success 
has  not  been  so  brilliant  as  to  incite  us  to  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment.  There  is  undoubtedly,  to  most  English  Ministers, 
and  especially  to  the  present  Prime  Minister,  a  supreme 
gratification  in  conducting  the  Government  of  several  other 
countries  besides  their  oxxm.  But  the  taste  is  an  expensive  one 
to  gratify  xvhen  the  people  who  are  selected  to  minister  to 
it  live  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles,  and  number 
about  a  million  of  population  for  every  txvo  British  soldiers 
xvhom  we  are  at  present  able  to  send  to  keep  them  in 
check.  In  India  we  have  been  taught  by  a  severe  lesson  the 
impolicy  of  meddling  in  civil  wars  with  xvhich  xve  have  no 
concern.  Our  present  attitude  towards  the  combatants  in 
Affghanistan  is  a  proof  of  our  advance  in  the  science  of  self- 
control.  The  lesson  is  still  more  needed  farther  East.  China 
is  in  the  agony  of  a  vast  revolution.  A  government  must  be 
very  near  its  fall  which  is  so  xveak  or  so  odious  that  it  cannot 
rouse  its  subjects  to  resist  an  army  of  marauders  xvho  leave 
every  district  through  which  they  pass  a  desert.  To  intervene 
on  behalf  of  such  a  government  is  a  policy  more  fatuous  than 
the  attempt  to  save  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France,  which 
has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Pitt.  It  is  our  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  British  property  and  British  lives,  and  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  nothing  else.  It  may  be  inconvenient  that 
civil  xvar  should  ruin  our  silk  and  tea  trade ;  but  we  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  them,  as  we  have  reconciled 
ourselves  to  the  loss  of  the  American  cotton,  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  suffer  quietly  than  to  intervene. 
If  intervention  in  either  case  xvere  possible,  America  xvould 
stand  first  on  the  list  for  our  good  offices  in  that  respect. 
Cotton  is  more  important  than  tea ;  and  there  would  be  more 
hope  of  a  conclusion  from  a  war  with  a  fixed  Government 
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than  with  a  huge  shapeless  mass  like  the  horde  of  Taepings. 
But  the  most  hopeless  enterprise  of  all  will  be  a  crusade  in 
the  cause  of  legitimacy,  as  represented  by  the  heir  of  IIien- 
Fung.  And  to  that,  if  we  let  out  our  troops  to  be  paid  from 
the  treasury  of  Pekin,  our  operations  will  inevitably  come. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  CANADA. 

LORD  MONCK’S  opportune  and  spirited  speech  at  Montreal 
appears  not  to  have  offended  his  hearers ;  but  whether  the 
Colonial  Parliament  will  act  upon  his  advice  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  position  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  not  a  little 
embarrassing,  for,  if  Canada  were  attacked,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  put  forth  the  whole  power  of  England  in  defence 
of  a  possession  which  but  nominally  belongs  to  the  Mother- 
country.  Even  if  the  honour  or  pride  of  the  nation  were  not  a 
sufficient  motive  for  resisting  invasion,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  and  reinforce  the  actual  garrison  of 
Canada.  No  Government  could  leave  a  small  army  of 
14,000  or  1 5,000  men  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  innumerable 
forces  which  would  be  at  the  command  of  the  enemy ;  and  yet  it 
is  on  full  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  case  that  the  Canadian 
Parliament  has  voted  a  ridiculous  contingent  of  5,000  men 
for  the  defence  of  half  a  continent.  Few  individuals  or 
communities  incur  trouble  or  expense  when  they  can  get 
others  to  take  the  burden  off  their  hands ;  and  Canada  is 
not  inclined  to  put  its  hand  in  its  pocket  when  the  inex¬ 
haustible  English  Exchequer  is  open  to  the  demands  of 
the  colony.  Every  outlying  dependency  believes  itself  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  greatness  and  security  of  the  Empire ; 
and  although  the  Canadians  levy  protective  duties  on  English 
produce,  they  know  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
retaining  their  allegiance,  and  they  suppose  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  must  be  founded  on  considerations  of  interest.  Opinion 
at  home  wavers  as  to  the  theoretical  expediency  of  keeping 
the  North  American  colonies,  and  in  the  meantime  it  inclines 
against  the  decided  and  irrevocable  measure  of  separation. 
Economists  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  pecuniary 
advantage  which  can  result  from  the  possession  of  a  self- 
governing  province ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  to 
deal  with  friends  who  acknowledge  a  certain  degree  of  sub¬ 
ordination  than  with  pugnacious  and  irritable  rivals,  who 
may  at  any  time  assume  the  position  of  enemies.  The  United 
States  were  troublesome  colonies,  but  they  are  still  more  un¬ 
manageable  neighbours ;  and  if  their  disruption  from  the  English 
Empire  could  have  been  prevented  or  postponed,  they  might 
not  have  entered  so  early  on  the  career  of  political  degeneracy 
which  commenced  with  the  achievement  of  their  independence. 
The  descent  from  Washington  and  his  contemporaries  to 
Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries  would  have  been  worth  pre¬ 
venting  or  retarding  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  adminis¬ 
trative  squabbling. 

If  the  connexion  with  England  were  dissolved,  Canada 
would  still  have  two  alternatives  remaining.  Three  millions 
of  vigorous  inhabitants,  occupying  a  territory  large  enough 
for  fifty  times  their  numbers,  ought  to  be  able  to  found  and 
maintain  an  independent  Government;  but  sovereignty  has 
its  duties,  or  rather  its  unavoidable  liabilities,  as  well  as  its 
rights.  Two  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  a 
peaceable  Republic  was  possible  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  great  Federation  which  had  neither  an  army  nor  a  navy ; 
but  it  is  now  evident  that  a  great  military  establishment  could 
alone  protect  Canada  against  invasion,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  still  more  necessary  to  maintain  a  powerful  fleet. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  like  the  Mississippi,  is  open  to  ships 
of  war,  and  the  command  of  the  great  lakes  would 
involve  undisputed  supremacy  on  land.  The  Federalists 
have  not  only  overmatched  the  maritime  force  of  the 
South,  but  they  have  been,  consequently,  able  to  annihilate 
it.  Unless  the  Canadians  were  able  to  fight  an  invader  on 
the  water  with  an  equal  force,  they  might  as  well  surrender 
without  a  contest.  By  sufficient  exertions  they  would  perhaps 
be  able  to  defend  their  own  lakes  and  rivers ;  but  they  could 
never  hope  to  keep  the  open  sea  against  the  Americans  or  to 
blockade  New  York  and  Boston.  By  parting  from  the  Mother- 
country  they  would  sacrifice  the  gratuitous  and  powerful 
support  of  the  English  navy.  The  remaining  alternative  of 
annexation  to  the  Northern  Federation  is  undoubtedly  simple 
and  easy ;  and  if  those  who  determine  Canadian  policy  are  con¬ 
tent  to  abandon  all  hope  of  future  independence  and  greatness, 
they  may  secure  safety,  and  perhaps  material  prosperity,  by 
merging  the  great  provinces  of  British  America  in  the  Union. 
If  they  are  not  prepared  for  such  a  measure,  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  consider  whether  they  prefer  to  defend  themselves 
with  or  without  English  assistance. 


The  recent  refusal  to  organize  a  local  military  system 
is  excused  by  those  colonists  who  think  an  apology  necessary, 
on  grounds  which  deserve  fair  consideration.  The  Canadians 
allege  that  a  war  with  the  United  States  is  more  likely  to 
originate  in  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Governments  than  in 
any  colonial  collision  or  misunderstanding.  The  seizure  of 
the  Trent  concerned  Canada  only  as  a  part  of  the  Empire ;  and 
if  a  war  arises  hereafter  from  the  recognition  of  the  South,  or 
the  interruption  of  the  blockade,  the  Colonial  Parliament  will 
not  have  been  responsible  for  the  causes  of  the  rupture.  For 
reasons  like  these,  it  is  urged  that  the  Mother-country  ought 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  its  own  measures,  and  that  Canada 
would  suffer  more  than  its  share  of-  the  evil  by  becoming 
necessarily  the  theatre  of  war.  The  only  answer  to  such  an 
argument  is,  that  it  is  for  the  colonists  to  consider  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  continue  in  their  present  allegiance. 
England  cannot  afford  to  retain  the  colony  if  it  is  to  be 
merely  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  while  it  contributes 
little  or  nothing  to  the  available  force  of  the  Empire. 
As  long  as  diplomacy  and  foreign  relations  are  managed 
by  the  Supreme  Government,  it  is  evident  that  no  depen¬ 
dency  can,  in  the  first  instance,  be  a  party  to  a  quarrel; 
yet  it  is  highly  probable  that,  whatever  might  be  the  pretext 
for  a  rupture  with  the  Northern  States,  the  defenceless  con¬ 
dition  of  Canada  would  be  its  determining  cause.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  Empire  would  be  readily  put  forth  in  aid  of  a 
warlike  community  of  fellow-subjects,  but  it  would  be  as 
unprofitable  for  England  to  keep  an  unarmed  province  within 
reach  of  the  American  democracy  as  for  a  shopkeeper  to 
expose  outside  his  window  goods  belonging  to  a  stranger,  and 
to  undertake  the  risk  of  insuring  them  against  thieves.  In 
the  French  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  colonics 
were  always  zealous,  not  only  in  defending  themselves  against 
the  national  enemy,  but  in  prosecuting  schemes  of  conquest 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Crown.  But 
for  their  energy,  the  French  possessions  might  still  perhaps 
encircle  the  English  settlements,  from  the  borders  of  New 
England  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 

Lord  Monck  indicated  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  share 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  England  to  take  in  a  war  for  the 
defence  of  Canada.  The  Imperial  navy  would  keep  the  seas, 
and  contest  the  control  of  the  lakes ;  and  a  powerful  contingent 
from  the  regular  army  would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  colonial 
resistance.  The  ports  of  the  Union  would  probably  be  blockaded, 
and  the  English  Government  would  use  all  its  influence  and  diplo¬ 
matic  resources  to  distress  the  invader  in  his  own  dominions ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  land  army,  and  especially  of  the  infantry,  must 
be  supplied  by  the  colonists  themselves.  The  Americans  have 
learned  to  raise  enormous  armies,  and  in  time  they  will  learn  to 
handle  them.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  equal  numbers  to 
be  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  or  to  be  maintained  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  home.  If  the  Canadians  are  in  earnest,  they 
are  as  well  able  as  the  Confederates  to  defend  their  own 
independence.  Instead  of  relying,  like  the  victorious  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  on  their  own  unassisted  efforts,  they 
would  be  aided  on  land  by  a  powerful  ally,  they  would 
have  unlimited  access  to  supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores, 
and  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  cost  and  burden  of 
Avatching  the  sea.  When  the  crisis  arrived,  the  popula¬ 
tion  Avould,  no  doubt,  be  sufficiently  excited  against  the  in¬ 
vader.  The  Canadians  come  of  a  Avarlike  stock,  or  rather 
they  descend  from  tivo  or  three  races  none  of  Avhich  have 
been  remarkable  for  ultra-pacific  tendencies.  After  the 
Trent  outrage,  the  Avhole  country  was  unanimous  in  profes¬ 
sions  of  loyalty,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  American 
history  has  not  been  calculated  to  attract  any  foreign  sympathy. 
Unluckily,  it  would  be  too  late  to  arm  after  a  declaration  of 
Avar.  The  Federal  Government  will  never  precipitate  a 
rupture  until  it  has  a  force  in  hand  Avhich  may  hope  to  over¬ 
run  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign.  The  only 
security  against  a  quarrel  is  a  preparation  Avhich  will  give 
fair  Avarning  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  Avar,  and  that 
it  may  possibly  end  in  a  rectification  of  the  Maine  frontier. 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  IRELAND. 

IRELAND  is  decidedly  unlike  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Before  last  Sunday,  avc  suppose  it 
never  happened  in  the  Avhole  history  of  mankind  that  the 
foundation  of  a  new  seat  of  learning  and  religion  Avas  signalized 
by  an  uproarious  open-air  “  demonstration,”  in  Avhich  the 
seditious  element  Avas  barely  prevented  from  putting  academic 
and  ecclesiastical  propriety  altogether  out  of  countenance. 
The  affair  Avas  prefaced  by  a  concio  ad  populum  from  the  Very 
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Reverend  Rector  of  the  very  Irish  Oxford  of  the  future,  which 
reads  wonderfully  like  a  summons  to  Donnybrook  to  arise  in 
its  moral  might  and  majesty  and  bid  defiance  to  the  base 
Saxon.  The  obstreperous  O’Connellism  of  Dr.  Woodlock’s 
appeal  to  his  fellow-countrymen  had  the  strongest  possible 
flavour  of  Mullaghmast  and  the  Hill  of  Tara.  The  free  and 
enlightened  peasantry  who  were  summoned  to  assist  at  the 
inaugural  festival  of  orthodoxy  and  erudition  were  urgently 
enjoined  to  avoid  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  explain,  in  the  most  impressive  terms,  that  there 
were  to  be  no  shillelaghs  on  the  day  consecrated  to  the  interests 
of  sound  learning,  no  breaking  of  heads,  and,  above  all,  no 
“  drinking  to  excess.”  “  Ribands,  banners,  and  emblems  ” 
iv ere  explicitly  interdicted  in  the  sacred  name  of  “  Ireland  and 
“the  cause” — a  prohibition,  however,  which  appears  from  the 
sequel  to  have  been  interpreted  in  a  highly  non-natural 
sense.  It  having  been  intended,  as  we  are  told,  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  that  the  proceedings  should  assume  a  character  which 
might  have  precluded  the  co-operation  of  gentlemen  desirous  of 
remaining  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  very  reverend 
author  of  this  eminently  academic  address  was  anxious  to 
have  it  understood  that  the  affair  must  be  kept  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  legality.  “  Prove  yourselves,  fellow-country- 
“  men,  worthy  of  your  fathers.  Europe,  America,  the  world, 
“  our  brothers  in  Heaven,  have  their  eyes  upon  us.  Show 
“  them  the  noblest  spectacle  to  be  seen  on  earth  —  a  faithful,  a 
“  united  people,  determined  to  have  their  rights,  equally 
“  determined,”  &c.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  grace 
as  this  was  ever  said  before  over  a  festival  of  learning  and 
religion.  It  is  not  for  us  to  assert  that  the  injunction  against 
tippling  and  rioting  was  uncalled  for  or  inappropriate,  but  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  furnishes  an  extremely  odd  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  ceremonial  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  an 
academical  institution.  St.  Patrick’s  University,  whatever 
its  other  claims  on  our  respectful  admiration,  may  safely  be 
pronounced  unique  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  first 
invites  the  homage  of  Ireland  and  of  mankind. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  exhortations  of 
the  Very  Reverend  Rector  were  so  far  attended  to  that  the 
day’s  proceedings  ended  without  a  shindy.  Nobody  is  reported 
to  have  been  killed  or  wounded  in  honour  of  free  University 
education ;  and,  as  the  cautious  historian  explains,  “  the 
“  public-houses  being  all  closed,  nobody  got  drunk.”  On  the 
whole,  Sunday  last  uras  what  the  late  illustrious  Liberator 
would  have  called  “  a  great  day  for  Ireland.”  There  uras  a 
procession  miles  long,  including  all  that  is  respectable,  eminent, 
and  influential  in  the  Isle  of  Saints,  with  the  single  exception 
that  the  gentry  —  even  the  Catholic  gentry  —  were  almost 
entirely  unrepresented.  There  were  the  Dublin  Trades’  Unions, 
with  huge  banners  freshly  done  up  for  the  occasion  —  the 
slaters,  the  carpenters,  the  stone-cutters,  the  tanners,  and  the 
shoemakers  being  conspicuous  among  the  crowd  of  devotees 
who  were  eager  to  testify  their  solicitude  for  the  advancement 
of  polite  letters.  There  were  religious  fraternities,  and  Benefit 
Societies,  and  Young  Men’s  Societies,  without  number,  from 
all  the  four  provinces.  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Clonmel, 
and  Kilkenny  contributed  mayors  and  town  councillors,  with 
sword,  mace,  and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  civic  dignity. 
There  were  half-a-dozen  carriages  full  of  bishops  in  their 
pontifical  robes.  It  seems  to  have  been  no  part  of  the  official 
programme  to  admit  to  the  honours  of  the  day  that  not  too 
loyal  body  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick  ;  but 
nevertheless  we  are  informed  that  the  members  of  that  respect¬ 
able  association  “  managed  somehow  to  get  into  the  proces- 
“  sion,”  and  thus  to  obtain  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  for  their  peculiar  form  of  patriotism.  The 
line  of  march  was  kept  by  a  mounted  detachment  of  the  Papal 
Brigade,  who  acted  on  the  occasion  as  a  sort  of  amateur 
police  —  “  fine  soldierly-looking  fellows,”  as  a  friendly  reporter 
describes  them,  radiant  in  all  the  glories  of  many  a  well- 
fought  Italian  battle-field.  Unluckily,  these  heroes  omitted  to 
discharge  one  most  essential  part  of  their  duties ;  for  when  the 
procession  finally  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  all  the  places 
allotted  to  the  chief  performers  were  occupied  by  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  but  impracticable  mob,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
feared  that  the  chief  business  of  the  day  would,  after  all,  be 
left  unaccomplished.  The  foundation-stone  was  only  laid  at 
last  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  with  an  unseemly  haste  which, 
as  we  regret  to  learn,  completely  “spoiled  the  solemnity  of  the 
“  closing  act  of  the  drama.”  Nevertheless,  the  thing  was 
done,  better  or  worse ;  and  St.  Patrick’s  University,  though 
still  without  a.  charter,  can  at  least  boast  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  dinner,  at 
which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  “  His  Holiness 
“  the  Pope”  was  the  first  toast,  and  “  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ” 


the  second.  On  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion  we 
have  little  to  remark,  except  that  the  keynote  of  all  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  jubilant  exultation  at  the  magnificent 
moral  victory  gained  over  a  Saxon  Government.  With  cha¬ 
racteristic  judgment  and  good  taste,  Mr.  Maguire  declared 
that  “  they  ought  to  look  on  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  real 
“  founder  of  the  University” — a  neat  way  of  putting  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  Dublin  mob  cares  not  two  straws  about 
the  Catholic  University,  but  is  delighted  Avith  the  opportunity 
of  a  demonstration,  under  episcopal  auspices,  Avhich  pleasingly 
recalls  the  memories  of  O’Connell  and  Repeal. 

This  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  only  practical  significance  of 
an  affair  which,  vieAved  Avith  reference  to  its  ostensible  object, 
is  ridiculously  incongruous  and  unreal.  The  notion  that  the 
slaters  and  stone-cutters  of  Dublin,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick,  or  even  the  provincial  tradesmen 
avIio  figured  in  their  municipal  finery,  are  profoundly  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  cause  of  academical  learning,  may  be  safely 
dismissed  from  serious  consideration  ;  but  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  slioAvn  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  are  able 
to  get  up  a  monster  meeting  for  any  purpose  in  which 
they  may  conceive  the  interests  of  their  Church  to  coincide 
with  a  demonstration  against  the  British  Government.  This 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  highest  form  of  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  ;  and  the  current  assize  reports  suggest  the  Avish  that 
prelates  avIio  claim  to  Avield  at  will  the  fierce  democracy  of 
Ireland  Avould  employ  some  portion  of  their  power  OA'er  their 
countrymen  in  discouraging  murder.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
sister  country  have  acquired  some  proficiency  in  the  coarser 
arts  of  demagoguism,  and  might  probably  attain  considerable 
success  if  they  laid  themselves  out  to  foment  and  organize 
legal  and  constitutional  sedition.  It  is  another  question  how 
far  they  have  it  in  their  poiver  to  confine  irregular  mani¬ 
festations  of  popular  feeling  Avith  in  the  limits  Avhich  they  may 
deem  expedient  for  their  oavh  purposes.  It  is  by  no  means 
proA'ed  that  a  formidable  agitation  for  purely  ecclesiastical 
objects  is  possible  just  noAV  in  Ireland.  There  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  Avhether  even  the  demonstration  of  last  Sunday 
Avas  entirely  satisfactory  to  its  right  reverend  instigators. 
A  noisy  popular  display  Avhich  Avas  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  the  Catholic  gentry  —  Avhich  included  not  a 
single  peer,  only  four  members  of  Parliament,  and  scarcely 
any  county  magistrates  —  cannot  be  taken  as  an  encou¬ 
raging  proof  that  the  Catholic  University  is  enthusiastically 
supported  by  those  to  Avliom  its  advantages  are  offered,  and 
Avithout  AArhose  support  it  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 
In  other  respects,  also,  it  may  be  questioned  Avhether  the 
recent  ceremonial  Avas  an  unmixed  hierarchical  success.  It 
is  understood  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Irish  priest¬ 
hood  and  its  heads  to  cultivate  an  alliance  Avith  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick,  and  it  is  doubted  Avhether 
the  adhesion  of  the  Dublin  Trades’  Unions  is  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  secured  on  mutually  acceptable  terms.  In  fact,  Ave 
already  hear  of  ominous  complaints  on  the  part  of  those 
bodies  of  the  “sectarian”  character  of  a  demonstration  in 
which  they  concurred  on  exclusively  “national”  grounds. 
All  things  considered,  it  appears  far  from  certain  that  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  that  complete  mastery 
of  the  popular  mind  Avhich  would  make  it  expedient  for  them 
to  rely  on  agitation  and  monster  meetings  as  an  instrument  of 
episcopal  power. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  institution  on  whose 
behalf  the  grotesque  exhibition  of  last  Sunday  Avas  got  up, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  moment  to  say  a  serious  Avord. 
If  the  Catholic  University  is  ever  to  come  to  anything,  it  is 
certain  that  it  must  be  governed  by  influences  having  no  sort 
of  affinity  to  those  which  presided  OArer  its  foolish  and  in¬ 
decorous  inauguration.  The  question  of  the  Charter,  of 
Avhich  so  much  is  said,  is  very  far  from  being  the  most 
important  question  that  can  just  noAV  occupy  the  attention  of 
its  friends.  It  is  quite  possible  that  that  question  may  some 
day  be  ansAvered  to  Dr.  Cullen’s  satisfaction,  and  yet  that  St. 
Patrick’s  University  may  turn  out  a  dead  failure.  Charter  or 
no  charter,  the  University  will  not  succeed  if  it  does  not 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  of  Ireland,  if  its  degrees  represent  a  low  tone  of 
thought  and  an  inferior  standard  of  scholarship,  and  if  its 
dignitaries  degrade  it  and  themselves  by  descending  to  the 
coarsest  and  vulgarest  forms  of  political  agitation.  As  matters 
stand,  it  strikes  us  that  the  first  condition  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  neAv  Catholic  University  is  not  to  get  a  charter,  but  to  get 
rid  of  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Woodlock. 
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IDYLS. 

THERE  are  certain  words  which  habit  teaches  us  to  use  with 
some  sort  of  meaning,  and  which  have,  so  far,  a  definite  sense 
that  we  can  tell  when  their  employment  would  be  very  inappro¬ 
priate,  but  which  seem  to  elude  our  grasp  if  we  try  to  ask  ourselves 
what  their  real  meaning  is.  Idyl  is  one  of  these  words.  What  is 
an  idyl  ?  In  what  sense  are  the  tales  and  scenes  from  the  Arthur 
legends  idyls,  and  what  is  meant  by  calling  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,  or  Hermann  and  Dorothea  idyllic  P  It  is  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  meaning  of  words  which  are  now  used  as  con¬ 
taining  in  themselves  a  large  amount  of  condensed  criticism.  To 
speak  of  a  poem  as  epical  or  lyrical  saves  us  a  world  of  descrip¬ 
tion  if  we  know  what  these  terms  mean  ;  and  if  “idyllic  ”  is  used 
as  one  of  those  general  epithets  of  works  of  the  imagination,  it 
ought  to  mean  something  to  those  who  use  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  spelling  ought  to  be  “idyls,”  not  “idylls,”  just  as  we  spell 
crystal  and  beryl,  with  one  final  “  1,”  where  there  are  two  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  originals.  The  word  is  spelt  “  idyl  ”  in  all 
English  dictionaries  of  repute;  and  the  spelling  “idyll”  is,  we 
believe,  a  mere  slip  of  the  Poet  Laureate’s  pen,  accepted  on  his 
authority.  The  Greek  original  merely  means  “a  small 
sort  of  poem,”  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  subject. 
But  as  the  short  pastoral  poems  of  Theocritus  were  called  “  idyls,” 
the  sense  of  the  word  came  to  be  limited  to  the  subject  to  which 
it  had  been  first  applied.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case 
during  the  age  of  classical  Latin.  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  Epistles, 
uses  “idyllia”  genetically  for  short  poems  of  any  kind;  and 
Ausonius  has  left  a  collection  of  what,  according  to  the  received 
spelling  of  the  word  in  his  works,  are  called  “edyllia,”  and  which, 
far  from  being  pastoral,  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  have 
prose  interspersed.  "What  he  means  by  “edyllia”  is  what  an 
author  of  modern  times  would  call  “  Fugitive  Pieces” — the  small 
affairs  of  his  muse.  The  grammarians,  however,  limited  the  word 
to  the  subjects  treated  of  by  Theocritus,  and  they  discovered  or 
invented  the  proper  difference  between  idyls  and  eclogues.  Both, 
they  said,  are  short  poems  on  pastoral  subjects;  but  an  idyl  is  a 
description,  and  an  eclogue  is  a  dialogue — a  distinction  evidently 
made  for  the  convenience  of  the  grammarians  themselves,  in  order 
that  some  sort  of  difference  between  the  two  words  might  be  set 
up.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  one  form  of  the  classical 
revival  of  the  day  consisted  in  an  imitation  of  the  sham  pas- 
toralism  of  the  ancients,  French  writers  called  their  attempts  in 
this  line  idyls.  But  the  word  is  only  of  very  recent  use  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  probably  come  in  from  the  use  of  the  word  idyliic 
by  German  writers.  Idyllic  is  a  word  to  express  that  a  composi¬ 
tion  presents  those  characteristics  which  are  associated  with  the 
modern  form  of  pastoralism ;  and  an  idyl  is  an  idyllic  composition, 
with  the  limitation,  however,  that  an  “  idyl  ”  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  in  verse.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  idyllic.  Hermann  and 
Dorothea  is  an  idyl.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  the 
word  means,  we  must  ascertain  what  is  the  modern  form  of 
pastoralism,  and  how  it  differs  from  the  older  type.  Mr.  Tennyson, 
in  calling  his  Arthur  poems  “idyls,”  has  given  the  word  a  totally 
different  sense — a  sense  justified  by  etymology,  and  by  the  usage  of 
classical  authors,  but  one  that  deprives  the  word  of  all  definite 
signification.  lie  has  reverted  to  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
it  meant  any  poem  of  moderate  length.  Idyls  of  the  King  merely 
means  “  Short  Tales  connected  with  the  history  of  King  Arthur,” 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  it  sounds  much  better,  and  seems  to 
mean  a  great  deal  more. 

Pastoralism  is  one  of  the  oddest  vagaries  of  the  human  mind. 
Why  should  shepherds,  of  all  people,  be  supposed  to  be  interesting 
and  poetical  ?  The  real  shepherd  is  generally  as  sheepish  as  his 
sheep,  and  finds  very  little  romance  in  his  dull,  plodding,  solitary 
life.  He  is  about  the  last  of  men  to  pipe  elegiacs.  If  we  examine 
the  history  of  this  shepherd  poetry,  it  seems  almost  by  an  accident 
that  pastoralism  ever  existed.  Theocritus  certainly  wrote  poems 
that  were  intended  to  convey  the  impression  a  Sicilian 
Greek  formed  of  the  country  and  of  country  life.  When  a 
Greek  got  beyond  the  life  of  towns,  and  went  out  into 
the  woods  and  fields,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
a  certain  kind  of  homely  life,  and  also  of  a  great  mythological 
world.  The  fancy  of  his  ancestors  had  personified  all  the  features 
of  the  landscape  and  the  operations  of  nature,  and  attached  histories 
to  those  personifications.  He  also  found  something  to  please  and 
much  to  amuse  him  in  the  life,  the  manners,  and  the  aspirations 
of  his  bucolic  friends.  He  put  the  two  impressions  together,  and 
the  idyls  of  Theocritus  may  be  described  as  sketches  of  country 
life  and  manners,  depicted  by  an  observer  to  whom  the  country 
was  made  poetical  by  mythology.  Theocritus  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  observations  he  had  really  made,  and  of  a  poetry  he 
really  felt.  But  after  his  time  pastoralism  ceased  to  have  any 
genuine  connexion  with  the  coimtry.  The  eclogues  of  Virgil  are 
mere  studies  in  verse.  His  Mopsus  and  Menalcas  were  simple 
names  to  him,  destined  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
well  the  Latin  tongue  could  render  an  imitation  of  Theocritus. 
There  are  a  few  touches  from  Italian  scenery,  and  a  few  allusions 
to  Italian  manners  thrown  in,  but  only  in  the  way  in  which  every 
modern  imitator  modernizes  his  original.  Through  the  great  literary 
influence  of  Virgil  these  sham  piping  shepherds  came  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  conventionally  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  legiti¬ 
mate  fiction  recognised ;  and  -when  Longus,  in  the  fifth  century, 
wished  to  write  a  tale  on  country  life  and  adventure,  he  called 
his  production  “Pastorals,”  and  borrowed  the  names  of  his 
personages,  their  way  of  behaviour,  and  aptitude  for  fluting 


flirtations  from  the  idyls  and  eclogues  he  found  esta¬ 
blished  in  reputation,  but  threw  in  a  new  element — That  of 
perilous  adventures.  Ilis  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  have  got 
something  else  to  do  besides  piping  against  each  other  for  a  kid. 
They  have  to  be  carried  off  by  robbers,  and  encounter  bloody 
pirates,  and  be  in  perpetual  terrors  and  horrors.  When  the  great 
classical  revival  took  place,  these  tales  of  sham,  shepherds  going 
through  wonderful  adventures  had  their  turn  of  imitation,  and.  the 
issue  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  open  the  Arcadia  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  'will  be  sure  to  come  upon  Mopsus  hiding 
up  a  tree,  and  Menalcas  pursued  by  a  fiend  of  a  giant.  Gradually, 
as  modern  poetry  and  modem  romance  seized  upon  the  world  of 
adventure  as  their  own,  these  medleys  of  pastoral  perils  went  out 
of  fashion.  But  the  notion  of  the  classical  shepherd  as  the  proper 
poetical  inhabitant  of  the  country  remained ;  and  a  poet  who 
wished  to  treat  the  country  in  the  grand  style  still  had  his 
Amaryllis  and  his  Daphnis  to  people  it.  This  last  stage  of  pure 
lifeless,  pedantic  pastoralism  was  prolonged  by  the  use  of  sham 
shepherds  made  by  art.  It  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  dwellers  in 
courts  to  play  at  all  sorts  of  masquerading,  and  a  very  pretty 
form  of  imitation  was  to  counterfeit  the  neat  shepherds  and 
mountain  nymphs  of  poetry.  For  a  fine  lady  to  turn  herself  into 
a  shepherdess  was  piquant,  poetical,  and  a  sort  of  tribute  to 
the  poor  and  to  country  simplicity ;  and  it  was  done  without 
much  pain  or  trouble,  as  she  might  wear  any  amount  of  white 
satin  and  jewels,  provided  she  had  a  nice  clean  long  stick,  with  a 
curved  handle,  which  was  her  crook.  She  looked  pretty  in  this 
fanciful  costume,  and  designers  liked  to  put  her  od  canvas,  or 
model  her  in  china.  They  still  go  on  turning  out  the  conventional 
shepherdess  at  Dresden,  with  a  patient  German  regularity.  And 
thus  it  has  happened,  that,  from  a  variety  of  trifling  causes,  the 
notion  of  the  people  and  life  of  sham  pastoralism  has  lingered  on 
in  the  minds  of  men  centuries  after  common  sense  has  declared 
that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  meet  with  Pan  or  Sylvanus  in  the 
country  as  Mopsus  and  Menalcas. 

While  sham  pastoralism  flourished,  an  “  idyl,”  as  is  shown  by 
the  French  use  of  the  word,  meant  some  sort  of  efliision  in  the 
sham  pastoral  style ;  but,  since  the  sham  pastoral  style  went  out 
of  fashion,  an  idyl  has  ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Europe  went  through 
that  great  revolution  of  thought  which  displayed  itself  in  painting, 
by  the  transition  from  the  grand  style  to  the  painting  of  inci¬ 
dent  —  in  the  theatre,  by  the  attempt  to  vary  the  costumes 
according  to  the  century  of  the  characters  represented  —  in 
poetry,  by  the  change  from  Pope  to  Cowper.  Reality  was  the 
basis  of  representation.  If  country  life  was  to  be  described, 
the  real  country  was  observed,  and,  such  as  it  was  found  to 
be,  it  was  painted.  Country  parsons  and  their  wives  and  daughters, 
landlords  of  inns  in  the  bustle  of  an  unexpected  military  move¬ 
ment,  cottagers  enjoying  the  sunshine  and  struggling  with  the 
tempest,  were  discovered  to  be  the  real  occupants  of  the  districts 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  tenanted  by  Mopsus  and  Menalcas.  The 
habits  of  writers  changed,  and  by  degrees  it  became  more  cus¬ 
tomary  to  study  landscapes,  and  to  gain  acquaintance  with  the 
face  of  nature,  and  with  those  to  whom  the  face  of  nature  had 
long  been  familiar.  Compositions  were  produced  in  which  country 
scenery  was  described,  and  a  picture  drawn  of  those  who  lived 
there.  But  some  of  these  compositions  were  marked  off"  from  others 
by  this,  that  they  more  specially  depicted  the  country  in  its  plea¬ 
santest  aspect  ■when  contrasted  with  town.  When  we  oppose 
country  to  town,  we  do  not  think  of  wild  mountains  and  rough 
tempests,  and  hard  fare  —  we  think  of  smiling  fields,  and  fresh  air, 
and  sunny  brooks.  In  the  same  manner,  our  best  and  most  charac¬ 
teristic  notion  of  country  people  is  that  of  men  and  women  who 
lead  a  life  pleasantly  differing  from  the  life  led  in  towns,  who 
are  more  simple  and  genial,  have  less  pretensions,  and  are  less 
depressed  by  anxiety  and  less  worried  by  business.  When 
once  this  conception  of  the  coimtry  and  its  inhabitants  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  formed,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  to  have 
short  tales  to  illustrate  it ;  and  when  a  short  tale  of  the 
kind  is  in  verse,  it  is  now  called  an  idyl.  If,  for  example,  we  com¬ 
pare  Hermann  and  Dorothea  with  Tennyson’s  Gardener's  Daughter 
—  two  compositions  which  every  one  would  call  “idyls”  — 
what  have  they  in  common  ?  They  have  in  common  these  two 
main  features  —  that  they  both  offer  descriptions  of  real  and  not 
of  sham  coimtry  life,  and  that  they  regard  the  coimtry  and  its  life 
from  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  country  and  its  life  are 
pleasantly  contrasted  with  the  town  and  its  life.  What  poems 
will  answer  to  this  description,  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  will 
differ.  But  if  an  idyl  is  taken  to  be  a  poem  of  this  sort,  it  has  at 
least  a  definite  meaning ;  and  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning,  is 
made  probable  by  the  way  in  which  the  epithet  “idyllic”  is 
applied  to  prose  compositions.  Every  one  would,  we  think,  agree 
that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  George  Sand’s  La  Mare  au 
Diable,  are  both  idyllic;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  is 
their  point  of  agreement,  except  that  they  both  paint  the  country, 
and  both  are  founded  on  a  view  of  human  life  in  accordance  with 
that  which  the  sunny  side  of  country  existence  suggests.  Not 
that  the  mere  outward  circumstances  of  the  people  of  an  idyl  need 
be  uniformly  prosperous  —  they  may  come  into  misfortunes  like 
other  people ;  but  their  general  moral  character,  and  the  tone  and 
pitch  of  the  poem,  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  ideal  we  form  of 
coimtry  simplicity  and  substantial  happiness. 

The  limited  sense  in  which  an  “  idyl  ”  is  a  representation  of 
country  life,  may  be  illustrated  in  one  or  two  curious  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  people  of  idyls  are  so  far  unreal  and  conven- 
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tional  that  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  and  education  in  them. 
The  Gardener’s  Daughter  is  just  as  much  of  a  young  lady  as  the 
daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Dorothea  is  represented  as  a 
German  girl  in  very  humble  circumstances,  hut  she  is  never  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  below  a  standard  of  mind  and  form  and  manners  that 
would  make  her  acceptable  to  educated  society.  The  reality  of 
the  description  does  not  extend  to  describing  boors  and  peasant 
girls  as  they  really  are,  and  as  they  really  dress.  Fancy  the 
heroine  of  an  idyl  being  depicted  as  encased  in  a  three-and-sixpenny 
steel  petticoat.  Partly,  this  equalization  of  the  characters  of 
idyls  is  founded  on  the  real  approximation  which  there  is 
between  the  best  of  dwellers  in  the  country,  whatever  may  be 
the  differences  of  rank  and  education  —  their  similarity  of  tastes, 
philosophy,  and  thought.  Wordsworth,  for  example,  although 
painting  from  the  life,  makes  his  peasant  philosophers  quite  the 
equals  of  his  other  characters.  But  partly,  also,  the  idyl 
preserves  a  general  equality,  because  the  representation  of 
the  coarseness,  the  brutality,  and  the  ignorance  of  country  life 
would  he  out  of  keeping  with  the  sunny  view  of  the  country  and 
with  the  general  happiness  which  the  idyl  is  devoted  to  express¬ 
ing.  So,  again,  if  the  observer  views  the  country  too  seriously, 
and  dwells  on  its  crimes,  and  sins,  and  follies,  or  is  the  least  prone 
to  ridicule  or  epigram,  he  cannot  write  an  idyl.  He  must  not  sit 
in  judgment  on  country  life  and  country  people,  nor  stand,  as  it 
were,  outside  philosophising  about  them.  He  must  accept  the 
country  at  its  best,  and  be  happy  in  it.  Crabbe’s  Tales,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  although  short  stories  in  a  poetical  form  and  descriptive  of 
the  country,  and  so  far  like  idyls,  are  not  idyls,  because  the  author 
does  not  look  at  the  country  in  a  particular  way,  because  he  depicts 
its  dark  as  well  as  its  bright  side,  and  because  he  brings  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  common  sense  to  judge  what  he  finds  there.  Idyls, 
therefore,  although  a  pleasing  kind  of  composition,  are  necessarily 
rather  a  narrow  and  artificial  one.  They  are  based  upon  some¬ 
thing  real,  for  the  impression  they  convey  of  the  country  is  in 
some  degree  a  true  one,  but  this  reality  is  soon  exhausted,  and  is 
of  a  kind  that,  if  dwelt  on  too  much,  is  apt  to  weary  us. 


THE  DISTRESS  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

~\TTE  fear  that  the  manufacturers  will  be  speedily  compelled 
W  still  further  to  curtail  their  operations.  Till  AVednesday 
evening,  it  was  generally  believed  that  nearly  the  present  amount 
of  employment  could  be  afforded  up  to  and  throughout  the  winter. 
In  fact,  it  was  thought  that  in  an  average  employment  of  two  days 
and  a  half  a  week  the  cotton-famine  would  reach  its  limit.  But 
these  expectations  were  founded  on  a  belief  that  I  I  5,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  on  their  way  from  India.  It  was  reasonable  to  argue 
that,  if  the  prices  that  had  been  offered  six  weeks  before  had  drawn 
such  large  supplies  from  that  country,  the  news  of  the  great 
advance  of  $d.  in  a  single  month  would  rouse  the  energy  of  the 
Bombay  factors  to  still  more  successful  exertions.  And  accordingly, 
men  of  business  seemed  to  arrive  at  quite  a  modest  conclusion  ! 
when  they  declared  that  Liverpool  would  be  able  to  afford  32,000 
bales  a  week  till  Christmas  —  an  amount  sufficient,  at  the  present 
prices,  to  satisfy  foreign  markets,  and  to  maintain  the  English 
operatives  in  employment  on  the  average  for  at  least  two  days  and 
a  half  a  week.  But  this  dream  was  destroyed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Indian  mail  on  Wednesday.  A  telegraphic  error  had  announced 
115,000  bales  in  mistake  for  30,000  bales.  Not  enough,  in 
fact,  even  for  one  week’s  consumption  was  on  its  way  from  India. 
This  disastrous  intelligence  means,  we  fear,  an  average  supply  of 
but  8,000  or  10,000  bales  a  week,  and  an  average  employment  of 
little  more  than  a  single  day  for  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire. 

Even  though  there  were  no  further  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
employment,  the  distress  would  continue  to  increase.  It  has  now 
reached  a  new  stage.  The  destitution  of  the  cotton  district  is 
likely  to  receive  a  great  and  rapid  developmeni  through  the 
exhaustion  of  the  private  resources  that  have  hitherto  kept  thou¬ 
sands  of  artisans  just  above  want.  At  the  same  time,  except  in 
the  towns  that  have  modes  of  producing  wealth  independent  of 
cotton,  the  springs  of  local  charity  no  longer  flow  so  freely  as 
before.  Two  months  ago,  Mr.  Farnall  spoke  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  capacity  of  each  district  to  support  its  own  burthen, 
at  least  till  Christmas ;  and  we  listened  to  sanguine  anticipations 
of  a  continued  flow  of  local  charity.  We  were  told  that  a  rate  of 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  would  carry  even  Preston  and  Wigan 
through  their  calamities.  Now  we  hear  of  a  rate  of  seven  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  a  diminishing  subscription  list. 

By  whom,  then,  is  this  great  and  increasing  mass  of  paupers  to  be 
supported  ?  In  the  townsthat  suffer  the  most,  where  there  isno  busi¬ 
ness  but  that  which  is  now  prostrate,  it  is  clearly  out  of  the  question 
to  continue  to  tax  the  income  of  the  year.  The  very  large  class  of 
more  prudent  or  more  fortunate  artisans  who  are  still  on  the  brink 
of  the  gulf,  and  the  very  large  class  of  the  smaller  tradesmen  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  artisans  who  are  rapidly  approaching  it,  would  be 
precipitated  into  it  by  six  months’  payment  of  such  rates  as  are 
now  proposed.  It  may  be  said  that  the  guardians  would  excuse 
the  rates  of  these  poor  people.  But  they  cannot  do  so  without 
calling  on  their  richer  neighbours  to  pay  more  than  half  their  in¬ 
come  in  poor  rates.  This  would  be  a  policy  neither  just  nor  wise. 

It  is  unjust  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of  this  immense  and  unavoid¬ 
able  calamity  on  men  who,  though  they  live  near  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  suffering,  have  by  no  means  had  their  wealth  augmented 
by  the  successful  industry  that  is  connected  with  it  in  the  propor¬ 


tion  in  which  the  wealth  of  others  has  been  augmented.  It  is 
impolitic  to  drive  the  middle  class  into  debt ;  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  even  they  are  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  present  calamity 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  additional  liabilities  without  borrowing. 

Accordingly,  two  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  ratepayers  from  at  least  the  immediate  burden  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  poor  of  their  town.  One  plan  leaves  the  legal  respon¬ 
sibility  of  supporting  the  poor  where  it  now  rests,  hut  extends  the 
period  allowed  for  meeting  it.  Instead  of  compelling  the  millowners 
and  the  middle  class  to  pay  at  once  all  that  is  needed  out  of  greatly 
reduced  incomes  or  out  of  capital,  it  is  suggested  that  Government 
should  advance  the  money  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  and  receive 
payment  when  prosperity  and  wealth  return.  This  plan  has  the 
merit  of  maintaining,  in  a  period  of  difficulty,  the  principle  which 
makes  each  district  responsible  for  its  own  poor j  and  it  also  avoids 
dissociating  the  millowners  from  their  people.  It  is  said  that  the 
millowners,  as  a  class,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  the 
enormous  incomes  brought  into  their  hands  in  the  recent  years 
of  prosperity,  and  that  they  are  not  so  able  as  they  ought  to  be  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present  year.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  at  least 
well  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  lien  for  the  cost  of  the  present 
support  of  their  people  upon  the  great  incomes  which  the  restoration 
of  order  in  America  -will  probably  restore  to  them. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  millowners  do  not  constitute  the  whole  or 
even  the  chief  part  of  the  ratepayers.  There  is  in  every  union 
affected  by  the  present  crisis  a  large  class  of  ratepayers,  dependent, 
i  like  the  millowners,  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  but,  unlike  them, 
j  without  much  capital,  living  mainly  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
likely,  therefore,  only  through  the  toil  and  circumspection  of  many 
years,  to  recover  their  former  position.  This  recovery  would  be 
greatly  impeded  by  the  obligation  to  subscribe  to  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged  rates  during  the  first  years  of  returning  prosperity,  and  on 
j  this  account  the  scheme  of  Air.  Villiers  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 
Mr.  Villiers’  bill  provides  that  whenever  the  expenditure  of  one 
parish  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the  excess  should  be  chargeable 
on  the  common  funds  of  the  union ;  and  further,  that  the 
union  should  have  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  to  call  upon  the  other  unions  of  the  county  for  contribu¬ 
tions  in  aid  of  its  wants.  The  rental  of  the  agricultural  districts 
which  feed  the  great  populations  collected  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire  has  been  enormously 
increased  by  their  prolonged  prosperity,  and  it  is  diminished 
comparatively  little  by  their  temporary  adversity.  A  rate-in- 
aid,  levied  on  the  agricultural  unions  of  the  county,  would  fall 
but  lightly,  and  yet  hill  on  the  right  shoulders.  Either  plan, 
however,  is  free  from  serious  objections  ;  and  unless  this  great  crisis 
is  to  be  aggravated  till  it  assumes  proportions  that  may  interrupt 
for  years  the  prosperity  of  Lancashire,  one  or  other  of  them,  or 
some  still  better  plan,  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  relieve  the  yet 
solvent  population  of  the  more  unfortunate  localities  from  such 
exactions  as  are  now  proposed  in  the  cases  of  Preston,  Wigan,  and 
Blackburn. 

The  subscription  list  which  has  Lord  Derby’s  name  at  its  head 
is  one  of  quite  a  different  character  from  those  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lord  Alayor  and  the  Alayor  of  Alanchester.  The 
latter  contemplate  the  relief  of  distressed  persons,  irrespectively 
of  their  receiving  or  not  receiving  aid  from  the  poor-rates.  The 
subscription  set  on  foot  at  Bridgewater  House  is  formed  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  assisting  those  who  are  still  struggling  to 
escape  from  the  gulf  of  pauperism.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  expression  of  the 
general  feeling,  that  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  men  themselves, 
but  for  the  sake  of  society,  as  many  as  possible  should  be  saved 
from  the  perils  which  await  them  there.  It  is  felt  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  become  paupers,  though 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  must  suffer  moral  deteriora¬ 
tion  through  the  circumstances  and  associations  of  that  state. 
There  is  a  large  class,  consisting  of  small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and 
warehousemen,  who  have  still  funds  of  their  own  sufficient  to 
carry  them  painfully  through  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  but  who 
must  then,  unless  they  receive  assistance  meanwhile,  fall  back 
upon  public  charity.  These  are  men  whom,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  others,  it  is  important  to  help.  They  may  still  retain  the  old 
belief — to  be  discarded  for  ever,  we  fear,  at  this  time  by  many  — 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  exercise  forethought.  These  men,  still 
struggling  to  continue  independent,  will  be  entitled,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  so  struggling,  to  aid  from  the  fund  now  commenced. 
It  is  well  to  eke  out  their  slender  resources  by  assistance,  and  to 
give  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  feel  that  they  owe 
the  gift  to  their  own  exertions,  and  to  an  extent  that  will  carry 
them  through  the  whole  season  of  distress  without  permitting 
them  to  sink  into  the  class  of  paupers.  If  this  scheme  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  worthy  manner,  a  very  large  subscription  will  be 
needed  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in  the  second,  an  elaborate  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  distribution  of  it.  Without  such  an  organization,  no 
great  fund  can  be  administered  in  a  time  of  distress  without 
tempting  men  to  make  a  profit  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  the  public  charity. 

The  monotony  of  enforced  idleness,  the  mere  absence  of  any  con¬ 
genial  or  profitable  employment,  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  the 
recollections  of  years  of  prudence  and  self-denial  exercised,  as  it 
seems,  in  vain,  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  minds  of  thousands  with 
morbid  and  unwholesome  thoughts.  Is  it  in  vain  to  hope  that 
some  other  employment  may  be  devised  for  the  operatives  than  the 
levelling  of  moors  and  the  sweeping  of  streets  P  Alight  not  even 
facilities  for  education  be  given  to  those  who  choose  to  use  them  ? 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of 
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the  present  distress,  should  not  he  satisfied  with  keeping  hunger 
and  cold  at  a  distance.  The  crisis  may  be  more  serious  than  they 
think.  Mr.  Farnall  is  a  man  whose  official  life  would  not  permit 
him  to  attribute  too  serious  a  meaning  to  the  outward  signs  of 
distress.  Yet  he  describes  the  “public  mind”  as  “restless  and 
uneasy,”  and  as  “  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  coming  heavy 
calamity.”  And  he  does  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  usually  finds  the  paupers  employed.  There  is 
still,  we  fear,  a  gulf  in  opinion  and  sentiment  between  the  oper¬ 
atives  of  England  and  their  wealthier  countrymen.  The  owners 
of  property  in  Lancashire,  who  owe  their  great  wealth  to  the 
operative  class,  are  bound  not  only  to  open  their  purses,  but  to 
take  all  the  measures  that  give  a  chance  of  soothing  the 
mental  distresses  of  these  poor  people.  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth 
directed  attention  to  a  grave  short-coming  on  Their  part,  when 
he  complained  that  the  country  gentlemen  and  manufacturers 
left  the  administration  of  the  poor-rates  to  the  elected  guar¬ 
dians  who  administer  them  in  ordinary  times.  Probably  some  of 
these  gentlemen  might  bring  to  bear,  on  the  momentous  question 
of  the  employment  of  the  intelligent  population  now  deprived 
of  their  usual  resources,  some  freshness  of  mind,  and  some  new 
points  of  view.  They  should  remember  that  the  crisis  is  one 
which  requires  the  hand  of  a  statesman.  They  should  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  the  direction  of  it  to  the  respectable  officers  who  may 
be  quite  equal  to  the  administration  of  the  poor-law  in  ordinary 
times.  A  great  sendee  will  be  rendered  to  society  if  some  occu¬ 
pation  can  be  devised  for  our  distressed  operatives,  which,  instead 
of  embittering  the  unhappiness  of  their  situation  by  monotonous 
and  degrading  tasks,  would  prepare  them  to  return  to  their  old 
employment  with  increased  intelligence  and  enlarged  sympathies, 
or  at  least  with  tempers  as  little  hardened  and  hopes  as  little 
crushed  as  may  be. 


FRIENDS. 

THERE  are  few  prettior  subj ects  of  contemplation  than  such 
ideal  friendships  as  those  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Helena  and  Hermia ;  and,  if  they  remained  entirely  ideal, 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  believe  that,  under  some  different 
pondition  of  society,  such  attachments  had  existed  to  beautify  our 
degraded  nature.  The  misfortune  is  that  people  will  not  be 
content  to  leave  the  ideal  where  it  is,  but  will  make  a  gross 
attempt  to  bring  it  down  upon  earth,  and  embody  it  in  actual  life ; 
and  then,  instead  of  a  beautiful  theory,  it  becomes  a  practical 
nuisance.  Young  gentlemen,  whose  whiskers  are  just  beginning 
to  show  above  ground,  will  try  to  be  Damons  in  a  small  way. 
Young  ladies,  just  budding  into  fiirthood,  will  make  an  effort,  in 
combination  with  some  like-minded  miss,  to  emulate  the  mythic 
unity  of  Shakspeare’s  heroines.  At  first,  it  does  exceedingly 
well.  They  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  can  afford  time  for 
that  perfect  unity  of  sentiment,  and  prodigal  outpour  of  conver¬ 
sation,  which  the  rules  and  regulations  of  eternal  friendship  demand. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  import  into  such  attachments  some  of  the 
more  refined  pleasures  of  love-making.  Though  they  cannot 
marry,  eternal  friends  can  quarrel  and  make  it  up  again. 
They  can  be  jealous  of  each  other,  commit  temporary  infi¬ 
delities,  write  to  each  other  in  terms  of  sad,  not  angry,  reproach, 
with  poetical  quotations  ;  and  then  they  can  make  friends  again, 
and  solemnly  burn  the  letters.  They  can  fish  for  compliments 
from  each  other,  under  pretence  of  frankly  confessing  the  faults  of 
which  they  are  only  too  deeply  conscious ;  and  nuder  the  guise 
of  taking  advice  upon  points  of  spiritual  perplexity,  they  can  in¬ 
dulge  in" the  pleasure  of  talking  a  great  deal  about  themselves. 
All  this  is  exceedingly  pleasant  while  it  lasts :  and,  in  fact,  many 
people  would  mope,  and  injure  their  own  digestions  seriously,  if 
such  relaxations  were  not  open  to  them. 

But  friendship  is  a  very  different  thing  when  contemplated  from 
the  prosaic  point  of  view  that  is  furnished  by  middle  age.  The 
season  for  epanchements  de  cceur  is  passed.  That  surcharged  condi¬ 
tion  of  animal  spirits  which  requires  the  vicissitudes  of  an  eternal 
friendship  to  carry  it  safely  away,  disappears  at  the  first  taste  of 
the  hard  work  of  life.  Long  conversations  and  bosom  confidences 
are  no  longer  an  excitement,  but  a  bore.  The  only  thing  that  re¬ 
mains  from  the  cherished  friendship  of  leisurely  youth  is  the 
burdensome  obligation  of  keeping  up  a  decent  appearance  of 
affection.  It  is  a  saying  of  La  Bruyere’s  that  one  half  of  our  lives 
is  employed  in  doing  what  the  other  half  is  employed  in  repent¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  one-half  of  our  lives  is 
employed  in  trying  to  cut  the  friends  which  the  other  half  has  been 
employed  in  making.  Probably,  if  the  circumstances  of  life  altered 
equally  with  all,  the  hypocrisies  of  middle-aged  friendships  would 
be  abandoned  by  common  consent.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of 
the  busier  portion  of  mankind,  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  town  mouse  and  the  country  mouse  in  this 
respect.  Friendship  is  a  pastoral  sort  of  thing  which  thrives  best 
in  sight  of  green  leaves,  and  is  apt  to  fade  under  the  constant 
contemplation  of  brown  brick  and  yellow  fogs.  Damon  and 
Pythias  leave  college  in  a  gushing  state  of  mind,  full  of  unalterable 
attachment.  Damon  becomes  a  country  squire,  or  country  par¬ 
son  —  Pythias  becomes  a  hard-working  London  lawyer.  Damon 
finds  the  country  rather  dull,  and  has  plenty  of  spare  time  on  his 
hands.  Writing  letters  is  an  agreeable  pastime  in  itself,  and 
enables  him  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  self-delusion  that  he  lias  a 
oreat  deal  to  do.  Receiving  a  visit  from  his  friends  is  a  pleasant 
variation  upon  the  dull  and  scanty  round  of  bucolic  duties.  The 
result  is,  that  he  remains  in  an  exceedingly  affectionate  frame  of 


mind.  He  is  fully  convinced  that  friendship  is  the  greatest  bles¬ 
sing  the  gods  have  given  to  man.  He  confesses  that  his  feelings 
are  strong,  and  that  he  is  a  warm  friend  ;  and,  as  he  perpetually 
insinuates  to  Pythias,  he  cannot  understand  the  easy  way  in  which 
some  people  forget  their  old  friends,  and  slip  them  off  like  an  old 
glove.  Meanwhile  Pythias  has  been  going  through  a  course  of 
training  less  favourable  to  the  development  of  his  affections.  He 
has  barely  time  for  meals  and  sleep,  and  every  corner  of  his 
brain  is  occupied  with  the  engrossing  business  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  has  neither  time  nor  energy  for  writing  let¬ 
ters,  much  less  for  paying  visits.  He  comes  to  recognise  the 
letters  in  which  Damon  reiterates  the  oft-repeated  invitation 
“just  to  come  and  rest  himself  for  a  few  days  in  the 
country,”  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  that  with  which  a 
younger  son  sees  upon  an  envelope  his  tailor’s  well-known  writing. 
It  is  an  incubus  on  him,  a  nightmare  that  he  cannot  shake  off. 
Lie  has  a  vague  belief  that  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
obligations  of  some  code  of  friendship — that  he  has  bound  himself 
by  some  implied  covenant  to  render  suit  and  service  of  visits  and 
correspondence  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Occasionally, 
he  pays  a  grudging  instalment  of  the  debt ;  but  he  only  finds  his 
miseries  increased  by  such  weak  concessions.  Damon  makes  each 
visit  a  pretext  for  demanding  a  new  one ;  and  Pythias  returns  from 
each  hardly-spared  trip  with  an  inward  desire,  each  time  more 
deeply  engraven  on  his  heart,  that  his  early  friend  were  at  Jericho. 
By  the  time  that  middle-life  is  reached,  the  relation  between  two 
early  friends,  supposing  one  of  them  to  be  working  and  the  other 
idle,  is  very  much  the  relation  between  a  detaining  creditor  and  an 
insolvent  debtor. 

Human  nature  is  afflicted  with  many  sorts  of  friends,  as  with 
many  sorts  of  diseases.  There  is  the  huffy  friend,  whom  you  are 
perpetually  affronting,  and  who  insists  on  a  scene,  and  a  solemn 
shaking  of  hands,  every  time  that  he  is  reconciled  to  you  again. 
There  is  the  button-holding  friend,  who  always  has  a  good  story  to 
tell  you,  which  he  narrates  deliberately,  with  many  parentheses, . 
just  at  the  moment  when  you  are  starting  for  the  train  rather 
behind  time.  There  is  the  philanthropic  friend,  who  is  always 
putting  down  your  name  to  serve  on  charitable  committees,  dunning 
you  for  subscriptions,  or  entreating  yqu  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon 
shoeblacks  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  in  Little  Pedlington. 
There  is  the  proselytizing  friend,  who  influences  you  for  good,  and 
fetches  and  carries  between  the  various  members  of  your  family  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  no  little  misunderstandings  shall  arise  be¬ 
tween  you.  But,  perhaps,  the  worst  variety  of  all  is  the  hospitable 
friend.  He  is  generally  the  best  and  most  kind-hearted  of  men, 
and  little  knows  the  suffering  he  unintentionally  inflicts.  Hos¬ 
pitality  is  the  virtue  of  a  barbarous  country,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
be  the  vice  of  a  civilized  country.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  as  if  the 
merit  was  all  upon  the  side  of  the  giver,  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
side  of  the  recipient.  But  the  host  gives  only  the  leisure  and  the 
entertainment  that  he  can  well  spare  ;  while  the  guest  gives  his 
time,  which  is  often  the  most  precious  thing  that  he  possesses. 
The  virtue  of  hospitality  has  been  recommended  by  the  highest 
authority  upon  the  ground  that  some  by  its  exercise  have  enter¬ 
tained  angels  unawares ;  but  then  angels  are  happily  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  economizing  their  time.  Such  virtues  and  such 
enjoyments  are  well  enough  for  those  who  have  not  been  caught  in 
the  vortex  of  this  age  of  hurry.  Social  enjoyment  is  a  genuine  and 
not  a  pretended  relaxation  to  those  who  are  not  working  above  their 
strength.  But  these  happy  beings  should  be  tolerant  of  mortals  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  There  is  an  odd  inversion  of  obliga¬ 
tions  in  this  perplexed  and  perverse  world.  The  natural  arrange¬ 
ment  of  things  would  be,  that  the  easy  should  accommodate  their 
ways  to  the  burdened,  the  strong  to  the  feeble,  the  idle  to  the 
busy.  But  the  actual  current  of  public  opinion  sets  the  other 
way.  An  idle  man  always  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  be  affronted  if 
a  busy  man  does  not  devote  to  him  just  as  much  of  his  time  as  he 
himself  has  leisure  to  waste.  The  truth  is,  that  our  social  ethics 
grew  into  their  present  form  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  upon 
each  man’s  working  powers  had  not  reached  to  a  tenth  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  intensity.  And  those  who  still  belong  to  the  leisurely  classes 
of  the  community  can  form  only  a  very  theoretical  conception  of 
the  weight  that  presses  upon  those  who  are  not  in  that  happy 
category..  In  course  of  time  they  will  arrive  at  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  actual  state  of  things.  They  will  learn  to  detect  the  indignant 
execrations  which  are  concealed  under  their  busy  friend’s  polite  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  their  proffered  hospitality.  And  they  will  recognise  the 
fact,  that  the  truest  proof  of  friendship  they  can  offer  to  a  world  no- 
man  is  to  leave  him  alone.  Eternal  friendships  belong  to  the 
mythic  age  of  human  sentiment.  In  these  days,  when  shepherds 
no  longer  compose  verses  and  sing  them  to  the  accompaniment  of 
each  other’s  pipes,  but  are  the  filthiest  and  most  unmusical  of  man¬ 
kind,  prose  rules  the  world  with  iron  rod.  Theseus  would  nowa¬ 
days  be  indicted  for  abduction  ;  Helen  would  be  brought  into  the 
Divorce  Court,  with  Paris  as  co-respondent;  and  Leda  would 
figure  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  as  prisoner  in  a  case  of  which 
the  newspapers  would  decline  to  report  the  details.  In  such  an 
age  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Orestes  would  find  Pylades  a 
bore. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 

E  have  always  thought  it  a  very  clever  distinction  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately’s,  when,  in  his  list  of  fallacies,  he  put 
down  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  old. 
We  talk  of  an  old  man,  meaning  a  man  who  has  lived  through 
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many  years ;  and  we  talk  of  old  times,  meaning  the  times  which 
were  many  years  ago.  We  connect  the  idea  of  wisdom  with  the 
age  of  the  old  man.  In  the  many  years  which  he  has  passed 
through,  he  has,  or  at  least  ought  to  have,  acquired  more  knowledge 
and  experience  than  a  man  who  is  younger.  We  then  uncon¬ 
sciously  transfer  the  idea  of  wisdom  from  the  old  man  to  the  old 
times.  We  fancy  that  the  old  times  were  wiser  than  the  new — 
that  is,  that  the  men  who  lived  then  were  wiser  than  men  are  now. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  almost  without  knowing  it,  we  talk  as  if  the 
men  who  lived  in  old  times  must  have  been  actually  older  than 
those  who  live  now.  It  is  probably  in  this  sort  of  vague  way  that 
Horace  speaks  of  Ennius  as  “  srnex  ”  in  a  passage  where  his  actual 
age  is  not  of  the  least  importance.  Again,  we  are  taught  to 
reverence  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  while  alive,  and  the 
inference  is  made  that  we  ought  to  reverence  our  remoter  fore¬ 
fathers  who  are  dead.  Altogether,  we  are  led  to  fancy  the  old 
times,  at  whatever  date  we  choose  to  place  the  old  times,  as  an  age 
when  everybody  was  wiser  than  anybody  is  now,  when  the  earth 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  venerable  sages,  any  one  of  whom  we 
should  gladly  welcome  in  these  degenerate  times  as  a  teacher  and 
prophet. 

In  all  this  there  is,  as  Archbishop  Whately  says,  a  manifest 
fallacy.  The  old  times  are  not  old  in  the  same  sense  in  which  old 
men  are  old.  The  old  times  are  really  the  young  times — the  times 
when  the  human  race  was  certainly  younger  than  it  is  now.  As 
far  as  personal  experience  goes,  a  man  of  eighty  now  has  had  as 
much  opportunity  of  gaining  wisdom  in  that  way  as  a  man  of 
eighty  had  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  back.  And  as  far  as  the 
aggregate  experience  of  the  world  goes,  it  is  manifest  that  that 
experience  increases  every  moment,  so  that  each  generation  of  men 
ought,  on  that  showing,  to  be  wiser  than  the  one  which  went 
before  it.  In  short,  instead  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  Alfred,  or 
of  Pericles,  or  of  Solomon  being  older  and  wiser  than  our  own,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  own  age  is  older — and  therefore,  by  the 
hypothesis,  wiser — than  any  of  them. 

And  not  only  may  the  inference  be  shown  to  be  fallacious,  but 
the  position  itself  from  which  the  inference  starts  may  reasonably  be 
denied.  Old  men  are  not — at  all  events,  not  in  an  age  of  acquired 
knowledge — necessarily  at  all  wiser  than  those  who  are  younger. 
In  a  veiy  simple  state  of  society,  where  all  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  personal  experience,  of  two  men  of  equal  natural  sense,  the  elder 
will  necessarily  know  more  than  the  younger.  But  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  things,  where  there  is  a  large  stock  of  aggregate 
experience,  the  younger  may  know  just  as  much  and  be  just  as  wise 
as  the  elder.  In  fact,  the  actually  old  man  will  not  be  the  wisest — 
he  will  not  really  be  the  man  of  most  experience.  The  old  man 
will  not  observe  and  understand  the  most  recent  events  so  clearly  as 
the  man  who  is  somewhat  younger.  Therefore,  his  experience  will 
really  be  less;  he  will  not  so  fully  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
increasing  age  of  the  world.  In  fact,  in  any  advanced  state  of 
society,  the  wisest  men  will  commonly  be  neither  the  old  nor  the 
young,  but  the  middle-aged.  It  is  a  great  pity  middle  age  is  a  dull, 
prosaic,  unattractive  time,  not  nearly  so  amiable  and  sentimental  as 
either  youth  or  old  age.  It  is  a  hard  dry  time,  without  the  pleasant 
virtues  of  either  of  the  others — it  is  a  stupid  present,  without  the 
bright  hopes  of  the  future  or  the  calm  retrospect  of  the  past ;  but 
for  mere  sense,  prudence,  knowledge,  it  is  the  best  time  of  all.  A 
man  who  is  not  wise  between  forty  and  fifty  will  certainly  never 
be  wise  at  all,  and  a  man  who  is  wise  at  that  age  is  not  likely  to 
become  much  wiser.  He  has  got  experience  enough  to  use,  which 
the  young  man  has  not,  while  he  is  not  yet  tempted  to  doat  upon 
his  experience,  as  the  old  man  is. 

The  mere  dull,  conservative  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  is  so  very  weak  that  it  is  sure  to  provoke  a  reaction.  It 
is  a  fallacy  in  point  of  argument,  and,  if  it  falls  in  with  one  strong 
principle  of  our  nature,  it  runs  counter  to  one  which  is  equally 
strong.  If  the  force  of  habit,  the  vis  inertia,  is  strong,  the  natural 
love  of  change  and  delight  in  novelty  is  strong  also.  The  two 
distinct  lines  of  thought  are  as  old  as  Homer.  If  we  find  the  oioi 
vvv  flpoToi  £i<7(v,  we  find  also  yptli;  toi  7 raripinv  piy’  ctpeivovti; 
' tvxopiW  fil'd!.  Men  will  not  endure  to  be  always  told  that  they 
are  worse  than  their  fathers — in  short,  that  the  world  is  constantly 
going  back,  and  that  each  generation  loses  something  of  what 
earlier  generations  possessed.  The  result  of  too  much  of  this  sort 
of  talk  is  to  produce  a  state  of  mind  just  as  bad  the  other  way. 
Nothing  is  more  odious  than  a  blind  contempt  for  antiquity,  a 
conceited  assertion  of  the  wonderful  merits  and  enlightenment  of 
one’s  own  times.  But  this  state  of  mind  is  the  inevitable  reaction 
against  an  exaggerated  worship  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  — 
the  one  extreme  is  sure  to  follow  upon  the  other. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
present  generation  is  less  wise  than  the  generations  which  have 
gone  before  it,  neither  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  wiser.  So  far  as  it  is  wiser,  it  can  only  be 
through  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  for  which  of  course 
we  have  to  thank  the  ages  which  accumulated  it.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  we  know  things  which  former  ages  did  not,  just  as  a 
dwarf  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  can  see  farther  than  the  giant 
himself.  This  comparison  is  utterly  unfair.  The  true  analogy  is 
not  a  dwarf  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant,  but  a  man  of  ordinary 
size  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  of  his  own  height.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  mankind  degenerates ;  neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  abstractedly  improves.  That  is,  it  im¬ 
proves  bv  each  generation  making  use  of  the  progress  made  by  that 
which  went  before  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
actual  capacity  for  improvement  increases  or  diminishes.  There 


is  something  of  gain  and  something  of  loss  about  any  great  inhe¬ 
ritance.  In  this  age  we  can  only  improve — we  can  hardly  take  the 
first  step  in  anything.  We  thus  get  the  glory  of  bringing  things 
to  a  perfection  before  unknown ;  but  we  are  cut  off  from  the 
higher  glory  of  absolute  invention.  A  steamboat  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  a  coracle ;  but  the  first  coracle  was  really  a  greater 
invention  than  the  first  steamboat.  The  only  thing  we  can  say 
is  that  the  mere  capacity  of  invention  was  probably  equal  in  both 
cases.  The  man  who  invented  the  steamboat,  had  he  lived 
thousands  of  years  earlier,  would  very  likely  have  been  the  man 
to  invent  the  coracle  ;  and  the  man  who  invented  the  coracle,  had 
he  lived  thousands  of  years  later,  would  very  likely  have  been  the 
man  to  invent  the  steamboat.  The  plain  truth,  then,  seems  to  be 
that  one  generation  is  inherently  much  the  same  as  another,  and 
that  the  difference  between  them  is  mainly  the  result  of  circum¬ 
stances.  But  though  our  forefathers  were  not  inherently  wiser 
than  ourselves  —  though,  so  far  as  we  are  richer  in  experience,  we 
are  wiser  than  they — yet  the  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  is  by  no  means  necessarily  misapplied.  The  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers,  though  most  unwise  things  have  been  talked  about  it, 
is  an  undoubted  reality,  and  is  always  worthy  of  respectful 
attention. 

The  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  is  generally  made 
when  some  question  of  reform  is  started.  Mr.  Croker  appealed  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  on  behalf  of  rotten  boroughs ; 
Mr.  Barrow  appeals  to  it  now  on  behalf  of  sludgy  roads.  Such 
men  are  the  cruellest  maligners  of  the  forefathers  to  whom  they 
appeal.  Their  general  principle  is  a  sound  one  enough.  That  an 
institution  is  old  is  primd  facie  in  its  favour.  That  it  has  lasted  for 
some  centuries  and  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well  during  those 
centuries,  is  a  presumption  that  it  is  essentially  good  and  worth 
continuing.  Thus  far  the  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
is  perfectly  right.  The  error  is  to  confound  the  abuses  of  an 
institution  with  the  institution  itself — to  mistake  the  rust  and 
dirt  and  cobwebs  which  have  gathered  round  a  precious  object  fer¬ 
tile  precious  object  they  disfigure.  The  highest  tribute  which  we 
can  pay  to  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  is  surely  to  walk  in  their 
ways.  Now  those  who  talk  most  of  the  wisdom  of  oui-  forefathers 
are  j  ust  those  who  refuse  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  our  forefathers. 
Here  in  England,  especially,  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  has 
always  been  never  to  destroy  but  always  to  reform.  The  blind 
innovator  and  the  blind  conservative  sin  equally  against  that 
wisdom.  The  institution  which  now  is  old,  once  was  new — the 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers  showed  itself  in  substituting  it  for  some¬ 
thing  older  still.  If  we,  therefore,  wish  to  follow  our  forefathers’ 
wisdom,  we  must  follow  them  in  their  wise  habit  of  fearlessly 
improving  whatever  needed  improvement.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  man  who  thinks  it  enough  to  say  that  an  institution  is 
old,  would,  if  he  had  lived  at  the  right  time,  have  opposed  that 
very  institution  when  it  was  new.  Mr.  Barrow  thinks  that  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  will  perish  if  road-making  be  made  a 
county,  instead  of  a  parish  business.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
Barrows  of  some  remote  age  thought  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
would  perish  if  such  an  innovation  as  roads  were  introduced  at  all. 
Thirty  years  back,  some  men  thought  it  reason  enough  that  a 
rotten  borough  should  be  retained  or  a  flourishing  city  be  left 
without  members,  if  the  one  was,  and  the  other  was  not,  in  the 
list  of  boroughs  enfranchised  by  Simon  of  Montfort.  No  argument 
could  fly  more  directly  in  the  face  of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers. 
Simon  called  on  those  towns  to  return  their  members  which 
seemed,  in  his  day,  to  deserve  the  right.  To  follow  in  his  path 
was  not  to  stick  blindly  to  his  list,  but  to  improve  his  list  according 
to  altered  circumstances.  The  reasons  which  made  Simon  call 
members  from  Old  Sarum  in  1264  would  have  made  him  disfran¬ 
chise  Old  Sarum  in  1832.  And  we  maybe  quite  certain  that 
those  who,  in  1832,  objected  to  the  innovation  of  disfranchising 
Old  Sarum,  would,  in  1264,  have  objected  to  the  innovation  of 
summoning  borough  members  at  all. 

And  again,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  is  a  reality.  It  is  possible  that  the  old  times  had  some 
advantage  over  us  in  the  fact  that  they  were  really  the  young 
times.  Youth,  middle  age,  old  age,  all  have  their  several  strong 
and  weak  sides.  Each  can  do  some  things  better  than  the  others 
can  do  them.  Youth  is  more  fertile,  more  imaginative,  and  therefore 
it  is  more  inventive.  It  is  for  youth  to  form  schemes,  and  for 
maturer  years  to  judge  of  them  and  to  improve  them.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  the  same  with  the  different  stages  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
A  mere  barbarian  will  often  have  a  sort  of  intuitive  sagacity 
which  a  more  civilized  race  may  envy.  It  is  hard  to  say  that 
either  a  man  or  a  nation  can  know  too  much,  but  it  is  clearly  pos¬ 
sible  for  either  to  be  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  experience  —  so 
to  lose  himself  among  the  mass  of  details  as  to  be  almost  incapable 
of  grasping  a  principle.  A  nation  in  a  less  advanced  stage  has 
a  certain  freshness  and  clearness  which  makes  it  better  fitted 
to  legislate  upon  first  principles.  A  later  age  does  better  with 
precedents ;  if  it  begins  to  talk  about  first  principles,  it  often  loses 
itself  in  a  maze  of  unpractical  theory.  An  earlier  age  hits  off 
first  principles  unconsciously.  It  sets  up  the  thing  that  is  wanted, 
in  a  tough  form  likely  enough,  but  still  essentially  the  right  tiling, 
which  future  ages  may  improve  in  detail.  Our  forefathers  had  no 
theories  whatever  about  the  rights  of  man,  but  they  had  a  very 
practical  view  of  what  ought  to  be  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 
They  felt  that  it  was  a  practical  grievance  that  the  King  should 
either  take  their  money  without  their  leave,  or  pass  laws  which 
they  did  not  agree  to.  Without  putting  forth  any  dogmas  or 
apophthegms  they  hit  practically  on  the  first  principles  of  freedom. 
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They  do  not  seem  to  have  theorized  about  representative  forms  — 
they  simply  made  them  by  dint  of  common  sense.  Simon  called 
his  citizens  and  burgesses  to  Parliament  without  a  word  of  pre¬ 
amble.  We  are  left  to  find  out  the  fact  from  the  writs.  Contem¬ 
porary  writers,  who  admire  him  as  a  patriot  and  worship  him  as  a 
saint,  pass  by  the  innovation  without  notice.  A  more  advanced 
nation  cannot  legislate  in  this  happy-accident  sort  of  way.  It 
must  either  stick  to  the  wisdom  of  its  forefathers  by  constantly 
improving  their  works,  or  else  it  is  thrown  upon  its  own  wisdom, 
in  which  case  it  commonly  breaks  down.  Here  in  England  we 
feci  that  we  can  reform  in  detail  as  much  as  we  please,  because  we 
have  an  historical  basis  to  start  from.  That  historical  basis  we 
get  from  the  intuitive  practical  wisdom  of  our  forefathers.  And 
for  that  wisdom  we  best  show  our  respect  by  doing  always  as  our 
forefathers  did — that  is,  by  fearlessly  changing’  whatever  needs 
change,  but  never  making  a  clear  sweep  of  things  in  general, 


PRIMATE  BERESFORD. 

HE  warnings  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  sinking  into  its 
afternoon  thicken  about  us.  A  venerable  tradition  of  the  last 
age  has  just  faded  away  with  the  all  but  nonagenarian  Primate  of 
All  Ireland.  The  influence  and  popularity  of  Primate  Beresford, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  dignity  which  he  filled  for  forty 
eventful  years,  testify  to  qualities  which  would  probably  be  little 
understood  by  the  Englishman  who  is  unversed  in  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  position.  A  member  of  a  family  inured  to  rule  at  the 
cost  of  fierce  opposition,  and  the  chief  dignitary  of  a  religious  estab¬ 
lishment  representing  the  minority  of  the  population,  who  had 
occupied  his  post  during  the  days  of  emancipation  and  reform,  of 
Bibbondism  and  of  famine,  was  just  the  man,  had  he  been  unwise 
or  unworthy,  to  have  concentrated  on  himself  the  hatred  of  a  nation. 
Yet  the  late  Primate,  who  never  compromised  a  conviction  and 
who  never  forgot  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  had  achieved 
the  respect  of  men  of  all  opinions  in  a  bitterly  distracted  country, 
while  holding  captive  the  affections  of  all  who  had  to  do  with 
him.  He  owed  his  singular  popularity  to  a  rare  combination  of 
all  those  qualities  which  conciliate  jarring  interests,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  absence  of  those  characteristics  which,  while  they 
sparkle,  often  repel.  The  Primate  will  not  have  left  his  mark  upon 
theological  literature — therefore  he  has  not  earned  the  vengeance 
of  any  discomfited  controversialist.  Pie  never  strove  to  force  con¬ 
viction  by  oratorical  power — so  his  tongue  never  made  scars  in  any 
man’s  self-opinion.  Pie  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  self-denying  in 
his  habits,  and  affable  to  every  one  ;  yet  there  was  about  him,  in 
all  his  movements,  that  indescribable  air  of  the  grand  seigneur 
which  never  can  be  imitated  where  it  does  not  exist  by  nature. 
His  singularly  handsome  person  was  no  doubt  of  great  advantage 
to  him,  symbolising,  as  it  should,  the  man  and  the  office.  It  was 
a  usual  remark  in  London,  whenever  in  his  stronger  days  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  public,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  with  his  thin 
erect  figure,  his  pale  finely  chiselled  face,  and  his  clear  blue  eye, 
embodied  as  no  other  man  the  ideal  bishop  —  Christian,  priest, 
ruler,  and  gentleman.  Pie  ruled  by  his  majestic  presence  and  his 
unspotted  character,  by  his  tolerant  wisdom,  and  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  self-mastery  which  had  moulded  a  character  naturally  im¬ 
pulsive  into  an  equal  tenor  of  unruffled  kindness,  by  the  stately 
hospitality  with  which  he  adorned  his  prince-like  position,  and  by 
the  breadth  of  his  munificence.  His  Cathedral  Church  of  Armagh, 
restored  by  his  bounteous  and  watchful  care,  and  at  an  expense 
to  himself  of  more  than  30,000/.,  from  a  condition  of  squalor  next 
door  to  ruin,  will  be  a  monument  of  his  vigilant  stewardship — the 
more  remarkable  because  undertaken  previously  to  the  Cathedral 
restoration  movement  in  England.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
having  re-established  the  external  fabric,  for,  with  the  aid  of  a 
zealous  precentor,  he  boldly  innovated  upon  Irish  prejudices,  and 
organized  the  daily  choral  service  on  a  footing  of  efficiency  which 
might  put  many  English  dignitaries  to  the  blush.  Every  institu¬ 
tion  in  his  Cathedral  city — the  King’s  School,  the  Hospital,  the 
Library,  the  Parish  Schools — owed  its  existence  to  him,  or  was 
largely  benefited  out  of  his  ever  open  purse.  Whenever  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  any  church  or  charitable  or  patriotic  obj  ect  was  started 
in  Ireland,  the  Primate’s  name  stood  always  foremost.  The  new 
public  school  of  St.  Columba,  near  Dublin,  received  its  thousands 
at  his  hands.  The  campanile  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  his 
gift.  When  any  movement  for  some  good  object  was  made 
in  England,  even  to  England  the  streams  of  his  munificence  largely 
flowed.  But  his  bounty  was  not  confined  to  largesses  in  which  his 
name  appeared.  It  was  a  more  common  and  a  dearer  pleasure  to  him 
to  minister  in  secret  to  the  necessities  of  the  penniless  and  the  desti¬ 
tute,  and  to  eke  out  the  subsistence  of  the  hard-worked  curate. 
How  many  the  clergy  are  whom  his  hand  has  fed  and  clothed  — 
how  thoughtfully,  how  delicately,  and  yet  how  wisely  he  adminis¬ 
tered  his  relief —  never  will  be  known  till  the  final  day  of  reckoning. 
The  last  thought  of  business  which  occupied  his  mind  on  the  day 
of  his  death  was  to  make  provision  that  the  curates  whom  he  had 
aided  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  year’s  stipend  owing  to  his 
loss.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  only  thought  of  his  soul.  Of  a 
very  affectionate  nature,  and  greatly  enjoying  cheerful  society, 
he  yet  was  never  married,  and  so  the  means  of  doing  public 
good  were  never  wanting.  He  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  spirit  of  relationship,  and  he  possessed  an  unusually  large 
number  of  kinsfolk  to  share  his  affections,  while  the  strength 
of  his  clan  feeling  was  shown  in  the  peculiarity,  that,  while 
conforming  in  all  other  things  to  the  strictest  episcopal  regime ,  he 


never  would  abandon  his  family  livery  for  the  regulation  purple. 
In  spite,  however,  of  what  might  seem  a  natural  proclivity, 
both  of  temperament  and  of  position,  he  made  it  the  rule,  of  his 
life  to  resist  that  besetting  temptation  of  all,  and  especially  of 
Irish  prelates  —  nepotism.  The  plodding  curate  without  con¬ 
nexions  was  sure  of  something  more  substantial  than  mere  sym¬ 
pathy,  while  the  high-born  incumbent  had  no  complaints  to  make 
of  the  Primate’s  courtesy,  although  he  found  that  his  confidence 
varied  according  to  the  'recipient’s  deserts.  His  prime  had  been 
passed  during  the  rough  fierce  times  which  preceded  Catholic 
Emancipation,  when  the  country  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  faction  fights  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
Yet  the  Archbishop  lived  on  terms,  not  merely  of  official  commu¬ 
nication,  but  of  friendly  intercourse  with  successive  occupants  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  See  of  Armagh.  For  Dr.  Croly  in  particular 
he  entertained  a  sincere  regard.  It  was  no  common  act  of  moral 
courage  on  his  part  which  made  him,  at  past  eighty  years  of  age, 
come  forward  to  testify  to  the  irrefragable  logic  of  facts  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  National  System  of  education  as  inevitable  for  Ireland.  We 
do  not  choose  to  recall  the  unmanly  attacks  which  bigots  did  not 
blush  to  make  upon  that  venerable  man.  The  storm  recoiled  on 
the  heads  of  the  zealots  who  could  not  or  who  would  not  see 
things  as  they  are ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Primate  by  this  act 
of  Christian  patriotism  had  made  a  long  onward  step  to  the  paci¬ 
fication  of  his  country. 

We  trust  that  the  Government  may  be  alive  to  the  delicacy  of 
its  responsibilities  in  the  selection  of  a  new  Primate.  Promoted  to 
that  office  while  the  cry  of  Protestant  Ascendency  was  still  power¬ 
ful  for  mischief,  the  late  Primate — himself  the  first  Irishman  who 
had  filled  the  post  for  many  generations — laboured  with  great 
success  to  divert  the  Church  Establishment  from  a  political 
engine  to  a  machinery  for  practical  evangelization.  His  own 
boundless  munificence  powerfully  aided  his  good  intentions ;  and 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  Irish  famine,  and  of  the  subsequent 
exodus,  tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Church  by  so 
largely  disturbing  in  its  favour  the  relative  statistics  of  the  various 
denominations  in  Ireland.  One  by  one,  the  exclusive  privileges 
once  appertaining  to  members  of  the  Irish  Establishment  have 
passed  away,  and  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  trust  fund  for  the 
spiritual  advantage  of  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Those,  accordingly,  who  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  or 
unjust  to  disturb  a  settlement  which  cannot  be  meddled  with 
without  the  risk  of  opening  many  distracting  questions  in  England, 
may  point  to  the  present  action  of  that  Church,  and  ask  whether 
its  revenues  are  likely  to  be  more  usefully  employed  in  works 
of  religion  and  charity  if  frittered  away  over  a  larger  area  of  reci¬ 
pients.  But  all  this  improved  state  of  feeling  might  collapse  unless 
a  prelate  came  prepared  to  fill  Primate  Beresford’s  seat  in  Primate 
Beresford’s  spirit.  The  importance  of  the  man’s  own  character  in 
shaping  the  future  of  the  Irish  Church  is  disproportionately  greater 
than  that  which  belongs  in  this  country  to  the  character  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Not  only  does  the  comparative  small¬ 
ness  of  the  Irish  community  bring  every  portion  of  it  into  more 
constant  and  immediate  connexion  with  its  head,  but  every  point 
of  difference  which  exists  between  the  internal  systems  of  the 
English  and  the  Irish  Church  tends  in  the  latter  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Metropolitan  over  the  Diocesan  office.  For  example,  in 
England  Archdeacons  charge  annually,  and  Bishops  triennially, 
and  the  Archbishops  only  visit  their  own  dioceses.  In  Ireland, 
while  the  annual  charge  devolves  upon  the  diocesan,  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  make  a  triennial  visitation  of  their  provinces.  Tho 
peculiar  importance  of  Armagh  is  indicated  by  the  very  title, 
Primate,  which  is  always  ascribed  in  conversation  to  that  archie- 
piscopal  see,  though,  in  strictness,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is 
“Primate  of  Ireland,”  as  he  of  Armagh  is  “of  all  Ireland.” 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  new  Primate  can  equal 
Lord  John  Beresford.  The  unique  union  of  qualities,  personal  and 
social,  which  marked  him  out  as  a  Prince  Bishop — yet  a  Prince 
Bishop  of  the  nineteenth  century — cannot,  humanly  speaking, 
come  to  life  again  in  any  successor.  But  the  work  which  he  did 
has  smoothed  the  course  of  any  man  who  will  go  to  his  duty  with 
a  sound  head  as  well  as  a  good  heart.  We  have  little  fear  of  the 
new  Primate  being  a  mere  political  schemer  like  Primate  Stone,  a 
hundred  years  since.  The  age  will  not  stand  such  a  personage. 
The  time  has  also  passed  when  an  uprising  of  rampant  Orangism 
under  high  protection  need  be  dreaded.  But  there  is  more  than 
one  false  path  open  to  a  weak  man,  by  following  which  he  might 
vitally  imperil,  not  only  the  usefulness,  but  the  status,  of  the 
Church  over  which  he  was  presiding.  That  most  offensive  cha¬ 
racter,  the  red  hot  controversialist  whose  Christian  system 
revolves  on  the  axis  of  No-Popery,  is  not  without  its  representa¬ 
tives  upon  the  Irish  bench.  A  violent  partisan  of  this  school,  raised 
to  the  Primacy,  would  not  require  more  weeks  to  undo  the  work 
of  conciliation  than  it  has  already  taken  years  to  accomplish  it, 
however  imperfectly.  But  the  rampant  Protestant  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  prelate  whose  advent  to  the  Primacy  would 
be  fraught  with  disastrous  results.  The  bureaucrat  might  do 
quite  as  much  mischief  in  another  direction,  and  without  the 
chances  of  detection  which  environ  the  path  of  a  Boanerges.  The 
overhauling  of  its  temporalities,  to  which  the  Irish  Church  had  to 
submit  as  the  price  of  its  continuance,  left  it  saddled  with  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  as  much  more  offensive  than  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commission  of  England  as  the  Irish  official  character  is 
more  prone  to  jobbing  than  the  English,  and  as  the  chances  of  a 
Dublin  job  being  exposed  are  so  much  less  than  those  of  a  London 
one.  The  only  power  which  was  apt  to  be  too  much  for  this  ignorant 
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and  overweening  coterie  was  Primate  Beresford,  with  his  digni¬ 
fied  probity  and  quiet  sense.  Yet  even  he  was  often  unable  to 
resist  its  usurpations.  A  Primate  who  should  be  weak  enough  to 
become  its  catspaw,  or  vain  enough  to  strive  for  domination 
through  its  instrumentality,  would  soon  make  his  office  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  educated  society.  Again,  we  repeat  that  no 
Government  had  ever  a  task  requiring  more  discrimination  than 
that  of  finding  the  man  who  can  at  this  moment,  with  credit  to 
himself,  occupy  the  vacant  throne  of  Armagh.  Be  the  new  Prelate 
good,  or  be  he  bad,  his  title  of  “  Primate  ”  will  for  years  be  matched 
with  one  majestic  memory.  In  the  eyes  of  friends,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  country  at  large,  that  name  will,  as  long  as  the  present 
generation  lasts,  conj  ure  up  the  image  of  the  good  and  wise  old 
man,  with  his  broad  brow  and  clear  eye,  his  tall  figure,  his  digni¬ 
fied  and  kindly  address — his  overflowing  love  for  all. 


ENGAGED  TO  BE  MARRIED. 

C CONSIDERED  in  the  abstract,  the  spectacle  of  two  young 
J  people  engaged  to  be  married  ought  to  be  agreeable  ancl 
interesting.  Young  people  so  situated  are,  generally  speaking, 
happy.  Indeed,  we  have  been  informed  by  persons  who  have  gone 
through  the  process  of  falling  in  love,  and  being  engaged  and 
finally  marrying,  that  it  is  one  of  a  deeply  gratifying  character, 
looked  back  upon  in  after  life  as  a  bright  spot  round  which  many 
sweet  and  pleasant  recollections  cluster.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
rejoice  in  beholding  young,  people  serenely  passing  through  so 
important  a  phase  of  their  existence.  We  ought  to  watch  them 
with  interest,  greet  them  with  looks  of  silent  approbation,  and 
inwardly  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  their  union.  We  fear,  how¬ 
ever —  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature — that  the  spectacle 
is  neither  agreeable  nor  interesting  to  any  except  doting  parents  on 
either  side.  In  fact,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  unfeeling,  ve 
must  confess  that,  as  a  rule,  young  people  engaged  to  be  married 
are  rather  a  bore  than  otherwise. 

We  will  assume  the  engagement  to  be  one  of  a  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  nature.  The  gentleman  is  not  notoriously  profligate,  nor 
conspicuously  ill-bred.  He  not  only  possesses  a  moderate  income 
of  his  own,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  profession  or  employ¬ 
ment.  Other  advantages  are  his — a  father  of  indulgent  tempera¬ 
ment,  with  a  perpetual  balance  at  the  banker’s,  an  elder  brother 
imprudently  devoted  to  steeplechasing,  a  maiden  aunt  -wealthy 
and  in  very  indifferent  health,  an  uncle,  owner  in  fee  of  half  a 
dozen  houses,  with  a  warm  heart  and  weak  intellect.  The  young 
lady,  too,  is  not  destitute  of  attractions.  Her  face  is  tolerable, 
her  figure  not  ungainly ;  there  is  a  post  obit  of  a  thousand  pounds 
coming  to  her  on  “  dear  papa’s  decease”  ;  and  she  will  be  entitled, 
as  one  of  five  sisters,  to  a  fifth  share  of  the  family  jewels  “  when 
dear  mamma  is  taken  from  us.”  We  will  assume  also,  as  a  point 
not  without  some  slight  importance  in  matrimonial  engagements, 
that  the  young  couple  are  tenderly  attached  to  one  another,  or — 
what  for  our  purpose  is  much  the  same  thing — imagine  them¬ 
selves  to  be  so.  Assume  all  this  to  be  the  case,  and  yet  we  adhere 
to  our  original  position  that  the  presence  of  the  young  couple  in 
the  social  circle  is  rather  a  bore  than  otherwise. 

Having  a  short  period  of  leisure  at  your  disposal,  you  run  down 
from  town  to  pass  a  few  days  -with  an  old  friend  in  the  country. 
His  eldest  daughter  is  about  to  be  married,  and  the  fortunate 
man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  hand  is  one  of  the  guests  whom 
you  are  invited  to  meet.  To  this  arrangement  you  make  no  manner 
of  objection.  Narrow  and  churlish  must  be  that  heart  which 
refuses  to  sympathize  with  two  young  people  about  to  enter  the 
married  state  under  the  happiest  auspices.  You  quite  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  pleasure  of  offering  your  sincere  congratulations  to 
Araminta  Brown,  and  to  the  privilege  of  being  introduced  to  her 
intended — Captain  Spoonbill  of  the  22nd  Lancers  —  a  good- 
natured  young  fellow  with  moderate  expectations,  and  a  promising 
pair  of  moustaches.  But  your  very  first  evening  at  Mr.  Brown’s 
comfortable  mansion  somewhat  blunts  your  tender  regard  for 
Araminta,  and  entirely  dissipates  your  interest  in  Spoonbill. 
First  of  all,  though  faint  with  hunger  —  a  sensation  to  which  you 
are  not  accustomed  —  you  are  kept  waiting  an  unconscionably 
long  time  for  dinner.  All  the  guests  are  assembled,  and  the  second 
bell  rang  twenty  minutes  since.  The  butler  is  hovering  about 
the  front  hall,  and  in  his  uneasy  expression  of  countenance  you 
can  plainly  read  the  information  that  the  dinner  is  rapidly 
cooling.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  delay?  It  is 
entirely  on  account  of  Spoonbill  and  Araminta.  The  young 
people  have  been  enjoying  a  romantic  drive  in  the  pony  carriage, 
and  had  no  notion  how  time  flew  by.  At  length  they  make  their 
appearance — Araminta  blushing,  Spoonbill  absurdly  smiling,  as  if 
there  was  anything  to  smile  about  —  and  dinner  is  announced. 
You  take  iu  a  lady  in  every  way  suited  to  your  taste,  and  likely 
to  prove  an  agreeable  companion.  But,  just  as  you  are  cautiously 
subsiding  into  your  chair  amidst  encircling  folds  of  crinoline  on 
either  side,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a  tone  of  soft  but  irresis¬ 
tible  authority,  is  heard  inviting  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  sit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  Why  ?  In  the  confusion  of  taking  places, 
Araminta  and  Captain  Spoonbill  are  unfortunately  separated,  and 
of  course  this  will  never  do.  Eighteen  persons  must  be  shifted  to 
and  fro  and  made  supremely  uncomfortable,  in  order  that  the 
young  couple  may  be  posted  side  by  side.  At  length  you  sink  into 
a  chair,  and  find  a  deaf  old  lady  on  your  left,  and  a  stout  man  — 
with  whom  you  particularly  wished  not  to  be  intimate  —  on  J'our 
right.  During  dinner  you  have  to  shout  commonplace  remarks 


into  the  ear  of  the  lady  on  the  left  until  you  are  hoarse,  whilst 
over  the  wine  your  stout  friend — with  whom  you  did  not  wish  to 
be  intimate — unbosoms  himself  of  a  small  octavo  volume  of  family 
secrets,  which  he  assures  you  he  would  on  no  account  have  com¬ 
municated  to  anybody  but  yourself.  However,  dinner  is  a 
reviving  operation,  despite  all  drawbacks,  and  you  wend  your 
way  to  the  drawing-room  in  a  tolerably  amiable  frame  of  mind. 
Araminta  chances  to  be  alone  on  the  sofa.  Tour  heart  warms 
towards  the  daughter  of  your  old  friend,  and  sitting  down  beside 
her,  coffee-cup  in  hand,  you  begin  to  congratulate  her  affection¬ 
ately  on  the  vista  of  conjugal  happiness  expanding  before  her 
young  mind.  Very  soon  you  perceive  that  Araminta  is  not  listening 
to  a  word  you  are  saying.  Her  innocent  blue  eyes  are  fixed  with  an 
expression  of  meek  adoration  on  a  distant  corner  of  the  apartment. 
Why  is  this  ?  Surely  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  Yonder  stands 
Spoonbill,  twirling  his  moustache  with  rather  a  foolish  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  conscious  that  the  object  of  his  affection 
is  waiting  for  him  to  approach  her,  yet  hesitating  to  do  so  whilst 
the  place  by  her  side  is  occupied.  Of  course  you  spring  from  the 
sofa  at  the  risk  of  upsetting  your  coffee  on  the  Wilton  carpet,  and 
resign  your  place  to  the  embarrassed  Spoonbill.  The  next  moment 
your  stout  friend  —  with  whom  you  do  not  wish  to  be  intimate  — 
grasps  you  by  the  arm,  resumes  his  recital  of  family  secrets  at 
the  exact  point  where  he  left  off  at  the  dinner- table,  and  does 
not  release  you  until  it  is  time  to  retire  for  the  night. 

So  much  for  your  first  evening  at  your  old  friend’s  house.  But 
the  young  couple  have  not  done  with  you  yet.  Scarce  a  day 
passes  without  special  annoyance  to  some  one  or  other  in  the 
family  circle  entirely  on  their  account.  Brown  seizes  you  one 
morning  affectionately  by  the  arm,  and  hurries  you  to  his  library 
to  show-  you  a  shelf  full  of  valuable  books  recently  purchased.  He 
opens  his  library  door  barely  six  inches,  and  suddenly  pauses 
as  if  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  burglar.  A  low  murmur  is  heard 
within.  Brown  closes  the  door  with  the  tenderest  solicitude, 
and  beats  an  abrupt  retreat.  The  young  couple  are  engaged  in 
earnest  converse,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  You  wander  into 
the  shrubberies  and  plantations,  pleased  with  the  notion  of 
roaming  just  where  you  please.  On  turning  a  corner  in  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  grounds,  of  course  you  come  suddenly  upon  the 
young  couple,  and  must  turn  on  your  heel  without  a  moment’s 
delay,  walking  in  the  flurry  of  the  moment  head  foremost  into  a 
holly  bush  remarkable  for  severity  of  foliage.  You  take  a  fancy 
to  fish  in  Brown’s  trout  stream.  An  hour’s  walk  under  a 
hot  sun  brings  you  to  a  delightful  pool  in  the  river  — 
sheltered,  quiet,  and  shady  —  where  the  fish  are  rising- 
half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  apparently  eager  for  a  little  sport.  You 
have  scarcely  entered  thoroughly  into  your  work,  and  have  tossed 
an  undersized  trout  or  two  into  your  basket  just  to  get  your  hand 
in,  when  your  ear  catches  the  low  murmur  of  voices  behind  you. 
You  shudder  and  look  round.  Spoonbill  and  Araminta  are 
approaching.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  You  have  a  character  to 
maintain  for  ready  tact  and  innate  delicacy  of  feeling.  You  de¬ 
camp  without  delay,  and  start  for  a  distant  part  of  the  stream 
where  the  fish  are  sulky  and  unsociable,  and  the  gnats  and  midges 
malignantly  lively.  Again  —  “the  course  of  true  love,”  as  we 
very  well  know,  does  not  always  run  smooth.  One  evening 
there  is  a  manifest  perturbation  in  the  family  circle  of  the  Browns. 
The  young  couple  are  not  visible.  You  catch  sight,  indeed,  of 
the  familiar  figure  of  Spoonbill  moodily  pacing  up  and  down  the 
flower-terrace  —  varying  the  occupation  by  occasionally  stopping 
to  gaze  at  the  moon.  Araminta  is  in  her  bedroom.  This  you 
ascertain  by  an  untasted  cup  of  tea  being  brought  back  to  the 
drawing-room  by  a  sister  in  a  state  of  incipient  hysterics, 
who  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
bedroom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  simultaneously  leave  the  room. 
Friends  and  relatives  talk  in  whispers,  and  a  mantle  of 
unmitigated  discomfort  descends  upon  the  company.  After  some 
delay,  however,  the  anxious  parents  return  with  smiling  coun¬ 
tenances.  The  hysterical  sister  overcomes  an  inclination  to  laugh 
and  sob  by  hastily  swallowing  Araminta’s  discarded  tea.  The 
familiar  figure  of  Spoonbill  no  longer  decorates  the  flower-terrace, 
but  suddenly  appears  in  the  outer  drawing-room  accompanied  by 
Araminta  smiling  sweetly  through  her  tears.  The  young  couple 
had  had  a  little  misunderstanding,  or  “tiff”  we  believe  is  the 
correct  expression  —  a  quarrel  about  the  colour  of  somebody’s  eyes, 
or  the  age  of  somebody’s  grandmother,  or  whether  Araminta  looked 
best  in  muslin  or  watered  silk,  or  whether  Spoonbill’s  moustaches 
were  as  long  as  Harry  Johnson’s  of  the  Carbineers,  or  whether  it 
was  Thursday  the  21st  or  Friday  the  22nd  when  the  diamond 
brooch  arrived  from  town — or,  to  tread  upon  more  delicate  ground, 
a  disagreeable  and  point  blank  inquiry  whether  Captain  Spoonbill 
of  the  22nd  Lancers  would  solemnly  asseverate  that  he  never,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  entertained  the  smallest  affection  for 
any  young  lady  on  the  face  of  the  globe  save  and  except  his 
present  amiable  intended  ?  But,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  little 
unpleasantness,  all  is  now  made  up  and  happily  settled.  The 
family  circle  takes  courage  and  begins  to  talk.  Lights  are  brought 
in  —  tea  once  more  handed  round  —  the  younger  girls  sit  down  to 
the  piano  —  and  Brown,  with  a  face  beaming  with  benevolence, 
challenges  you  to  chess  or  billiards  as  if  nothing  whatever  had 
happened.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  meantime  you  have  spent  an 
exceedingly  unpleasant  two  hours:  and,  were  it  not  that  you  are 
under  a  solemn  compact  to  attend  the  wedding,  you  feel  a  strong 
inclination  to  go  to  town  by  the  first  train  to-morrow. 

On  the  whole,  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  the  family  circle,  that,  as  the  marriage  is  to  be,  the 
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sooner  it  comes  off  tlie  better.  Parents,  however  gratified,  and 
friends  and  relatives,  however  sympathetic,  are  apt  to  feel  a  trifle 
exhausted  after  three  or  four  weeks’  entire  subserviency  to  the 
tastes,  wishes,  and  caprices  of  the  happy  pair.  It  is  a  relief  to  the 
household  in  general  when  the  marriage  knot  is  fairly  tied,  and  the 
travelling  carriage  stops  the  way. 


TIIE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
fid  II  AT  no  opposition  was  offered  to  Lord  Elcho’s  motion  for  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Royal  Academy  and  its  pre¬ 
sent  relations  towards  the  National  Gallery,  may  perhaps  only  be 
considered  as  a  mark  of  the  languid  interest  which  is  felt  in  the 
subject.  This  is  an  age  in  which  chartered  institutions,  simply 
because  they  are  chartered,  must  expect  public  scrutiny ;  and  the 
Royal  Academy  may  scarcely  claim  an  exemption  from  the  over¬ 
hauling  to  which  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools  have  had  to 
submit.  The  immediate  matter  which  has  invoked  Lord  Elcho’s 
friendly  intervention  scarcely  requires  the  costly  and  cumbrous 
machinery  of  a  Royal  Commission.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  settle  whether  the  National  Pictures  or  the  Royal  Academy 
are  to  migrate  from  Trafalgar  Square.  Instead  of  there  being  a  diffi¬ 
culty  as  to  which  institution  is  to  remain,  there  might  more  reason¬ 
ably  be  a  rivalry  in  the  race  to  depart.  A  more  inconvenient  building 
for  either  purpose,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  cobbling,  it  would 
be  hard  to  construct.  Its  only  feature,  the  Central  Hall,  has  been 
obliterated  ,•  and,  always  inconvenient,  the  edifice  is  now  more  ugly 
than  ever.  And  in  this  case  there  is  no  difficulty  about  funds. 
The  Royal  Academy  has  scraped  together  some  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  rich  enough  either  to  build  a  new 
house,  or,  on  the  Tenant-right  principle,  to  purchase  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  what  it  has  long  enjoyed  at  a  less  than  pepper-com 
rent.  The  Burlington  House  estate,  which  the  Government  pur¬ 
chased  because  it  had  no  use  for  a  little  surplus  cash,  has  been  for 
some  years  sighing  for  some  occupation ;  and  now  that  the  job 
which  proposed  sending  the  National  Pictures  to  the  head-quarters 
of  jobbery  at  Brompton  has  been  finally  extinguished,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  plan,  all  but  completed  by  Lord  Derby’s 
Government,  of  sending  the  Academy  to  Piccadilly,  should  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  There  is,  of  course,  the  valid  reason,  that  it  vras 
Lord  Derby’s  plan,  which  may  be  fatal  to  its  execution ;  but  the  alter¬ 
native  is  easy.  The  National  Pictures  may  go,  and  the  Academy  may 
remain.  Half  an  hour’s  talk  and  half  a  sheet  of  paper  might  conclude 
the  arrangement,  which  can  have  no  real  difficulties.  Lord  Elcho  has 
produced  some  reasons  and  more  figures  to  show  that  it  Avould  be 
more  economical  to  send  the  pictures  to  Burlington  House.  We 
Avish  that  he  had  hammered  this  vieAv  into  the  heads  of  Parliament 
and  GoA'crnment  a  few  years  ago,  and  Ave  should  then  have  saved 
Mr.  Pennethorne’s  handhvork  and  its  cost.  Had  the  Academy  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  noble  structure  in  Trafalgar  Square,  we 
should  at  least  ha\'e  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeingHigh  Art,  under  its 
highest  auspices,  making  or  marring  a  building  at  its  own  charges. 
Something  of  this  irony  is,  we  suppose,  contained  in  Lord  Elcho’s 
curious  suggestion  that,  if  the  Royal  Academy  is  left  in  possession 
of  the  building  in  Trafalgar  Square,  it  must  accept  the  condition 
of  improving  the  present  building  and  taking  care  of  the  foun¬ 
tains.  This  is  rather  hard  on  the  Academy.  Gold  may  be 
bought  too  dear ;  and  a  house  for  nothing  may  be  expensive 
if  its  gift  is  shackled  with  such  conditions.  Of  many  shortcomings 
the  Academy  may  have  been  guilty;  but  its  heaviest  offences 
against  Art  and  Society  have  scarcely  merited  so  exorbitant  a 
punishment  as  that  of  having  to  beautify  Mr.  Wilkins’  Gallery,  or 
to  rehabilitate  Mr.  CoAvper’s  squirts. 

We  hardly  knoAV  what  is  expected  of  the  Academy.  It  was 
probably  founded  on  a  false  idea.  Academies  of  Art  had  been 
superseded  by  other  influences  when  King  George  III.  called  the 
Academy  into  existence.  Its  pedantic  ideal,  with  its  staff  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Ancient  Literature  and  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondence,  never  lived  —  at  least,  never  fulfilled  the  barren  theory 
Avith  which  it  started.  Lord  Elcho  says  that  the  present  objects  of 
the  Academy  are  fourfold  —  it  is  a  corporation  of  honour,  a  school,  a 
charitable  foundation,  and  an  exhibition.  We  cannot  say  that  it 
has  egregiously  failed  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  these  functions. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  administers  its  charities  Avith  discretion 
and  judgment;  and,  on  the  whole,  Ave  see  no  reason  to  find  fault 
Avith  its  administration  in  other  departments.  As  to  the  charges  of 
unfairness  in  filling  up  the  A'acancies  in  the  corporation,  there  may 
have  been  here  or  there  a  reasonable  cause  of  complaint.  But  all 
artists,  musicians,  players,  painters,  and  poets  are  an  irritable  and 
jealous  race.  Barry  and  Haydon,  the  chief  assailants  of  the 
Academy,  were  neither  mild  nor  judicious  men;  and  we  can 
scarcely  recall  a  single  great  name  in  Art,  Avliich  has  not  lent  or 
borroAved,  Avhicliever  it  may  be,  dignity  from  a  corporate  connexion 
Avith  the  Royal  Academy.  As  to  the  great  hanging  question  and 
the  imputations  of  favouritism  connected  with  it,  Avhatever  may 
once  have  been  the  case,  such  imputations  are  now  rare.  In  all 
conscience  there  are  enough  of  bad  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  and  Avorse  are  to  be  found  in  the  private  exhibitions. 
The  public  is  just  enough  and  discriminating  enough.  Real  talent 
was  never  yet  extinguished  because  a  good  picture  was  badly 
hung  by  the  Academicians ;  and,  remembering  that  it  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  criticism  to  have  an  eye  to  this  sort  of  thing,  Ave  consider 
these  complaints  as  reduced  to  proportions  almost  ludicrous.  The 
internal  affairs  of  the  Academy  are  fairly  conducted ;  the  Associ- 
ateship,  especially  of  late  years,  has  been  bestowed  with  exem¬ 
plary  impartiality ;  the  annual  dinner  is  a  success ;  and  the  annual 


Exhibition  is  the  most  popular  thing  in  the  country.  We  can 
hardly  see  Avhat  there  is  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
but  the  position  of  the  Academy  as  a  School  of  Art. 

In  one  respect — and  perhaps  this  is  the  only  one  —  a  Royal 
Commission  may  do  something  toAvards  improving  the  Academy  as 
a  teacher.  It  is  possible  that  the  Life  School,  the  Schools  of 
Painting  and  Perspective,  and  the  Lectures  may  be  made  more 
generally  useful,  though  the  local  Schools  of  Art  have  done  much 
already  in  this  direction.  And  there  is,  at  least,  a  danger  of 
attempting  to  model  an  Academy  of  Arts  on  the  University 
idea.  Wo  doubt  whether  a  University  of  Art  is  possible. 
The  foreign  Art  Academies  have  made  attempts  which  may 
stand  as  warnings  in  this  direction.  But  at  any  rate  the  Academy 
does  not  produce  literature  nowadays  which  can  be  compared  Avith 
Reynolds’s  Lectures,  perhaps  because  there  is  no  Burke  to  revise  orto 
supply  materials.  But  if  Lord  Elcho’s  suggestion  that  the  Academy 
should  be  recruited  by  the  addition  of  dilettanti  members,  and  that 
it  should  develop  a  new  function  as  a  standing  committee  of  taste 
Avith  respect  to  public  buildings  and  monuments,  was  intended 
for  more  than  a  topic  to  eke  out  a  subject  not  A'ery  rich  in  materials, 
Ave  beg  leave  to  doubt  Avhether  the  Royal  Commission  can  bo 
profitably  employed  in  investigating  a  subject  of  such  vague  signi¬ 
ficance.  To  be  sure,  in  the  very  extremity  of  distress  men  catch 
at  eArery  straw ;  and  the  condition  of  public  works  in  England  is 
desperate  enough  for  the  suggestion  of  the  most  empirical 
remedies.  But  Ave  hardly  know,  and  we  hardly  know  whether 
Lord  Elcho  knows,  what  he  exactly  intends  by  his  hint  or  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Royal  Academy,  hoAvever  enlarged  by  amateurs, 
should  be  entrusted  with  an  authoritative  decision  on  public  works 
of  art.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  their  advice  as 
experts  should  not  at  present  be  sought ;  but  if  there  be  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  conferring  upon  an  academy  the  office  held  by  Mr.  Cowper, 
Ave  have  only  to  say  that,  bad  as  things  are,  they  would  become 
worse.  A  coiporation  has  less  conscience  than  a  Minister  respon¬ 
sible  to  Parliament :  and  in  such  matters  a  despotism  is  preferable 
to  a  democracy.  There  is  at  least  this  advantage  in  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works  over  an  Academy  of  Taste — Ave  can  treat  him  as 
an  cns  natures.  He  is  susceptible  of  censure.  There  is  somebody 
on  whom  to  fasten  responsibility.  A  corporation  would  j ob  and  j ob, 
and  from  its  corporate  character  would  escape  blame  as  it  would 
probably  evade  praise.  But  eA'en  a  Cowper  is  at  times  roused  from 
sleepy  indifference,  as  in  the  debate  on  the  Thames  Embankment ; 
though  on  Lord  Elcho’s  motion  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
Minister’s  deportment  did  not  exhibit  any  innovation  on  the 
drowsy  traditions  and  inanity  of  the  office. 


THE  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE  F^TE. 

THIS  fete  fully  realized  the  expectations  which  Ave  had  formed 
from  the  programme.  For  beauty  of  spectacle  and  variety  of 
amusement,  very  few  fetes  of  the  London  season  could  compare 
with  it.  The  secret  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the  hearty 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  many  accomplished  actors  and 
actresses  Avho  assisted  in  the  entertainments.  Everybody  seemed 
to  feel  that  anything  whatever  might  be  done,  and  ought  to 
be  done,  to  get  money  for  the  Dramatic  College.  It  is,  perhaps, 
rather  hard  upon  those  who  have  not  been  present  at  this  fete 
to  describe  Avhat  they  must  wait  a  year  to  see ;  but  still  we 
must  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most  delightful 
exhibitions  of  dramatic  talent  that  were  ev'er  witnessed.  The  real 
artist  shows  himself  by  the  way  in  which  he  does  little  things. 
It  is  wonderful  how  effective  a  very  small  joke  may  be  made 
by  a  happy  manner  of  delivery.  There  was  the  peep-show, 
which  Mr.  Paul  Bedford  and  Mr.  Toole  exhibited  for  much  too 
short  a  time,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  before  their  ser¬ 
vices  Avere  demanded  elseAvhere.  To  see  Mr.  Toole  energetically 
pulling  the  strings  and  to  hear  his  description  of  the  supposed 
wonders  of  the  shoAv  was  in  itself  worth  a  journey  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.  “  Observe  the  mechanical  effects — ”  there  being  no  effects 
of.  any  kind  whatever.  “  Grieve  and  Telbin  say  they  never 
painted  anything  like  this — ”  whereas  nobody  had  painted  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Not  haA’ing  ventured  to  compete  with  other 
eager  peepers,  we  do  not  assert  of  our  oayii  knowledge  that 
there  Avas  mere  A'acancy  to  peep  at,  but  we  understood 
so.  But,  indeed,  it  mattered  little  whether  anything  or 
nothing  Avas  to  be  seen.  The  fun  lay  in  Mr.  Toole’s  imperson¬ 
ation  of  the  sliOAvman.  There  was  also  a  lecture  on  “  photography 
by  steam”  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  which  was  not  repeated  nearly  as 
often  as  we  could  haA'e  listened  to  it,  being,  as  it  Avas,  a  lesson  in 
the  art  of  quietly  comical  elocution.  Mr.  W.  Smith  mentioned 
that  he  had  contracted  for  all  the  sunshine,  which  accounted  for 
the  gloominess  of  the  present  summer,  for  which  the  only  remedy 
Avas  to  come  and  have  your  portrait  taken  at  his  establishment. 

The  truth  was,  hoAvever,  that  when  the  fun  of  the  fair  Avas  at 
its  height,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  any  sound 
lower  than  the  tone  of  drum  or  trumpet.  Amid  the  general 
din,  the  fine  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  Avas  often  able  to  do 
no  more  than  help  to  SAvell  the  A'olume  of  discordant  sound. 
Sometimes,  when  the  noise  rose  to  its  highest  point,  the 
bandsmen  paused  and  looked  as  if  they  thought  themselves 
ill-used,  as  indeed  they  Avere.  The  medley  of  sounds  was  not 
unsuitable  to  the  jumbie  of  decorations.  The  Crystal  Palace  has 
been  used  successively  for  the  Handel  Festival,  the  distribution  of 
the  Wimbledon  Prizes,  and  the  Dramatic  Fete ;  and  it  Avas  amid 
the  seats  of  the  orchestra,  the  bannors  of  the  prize-winners,  and 
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the  stalls  of  the  fair,  that  the  band  of  the  Guards,  a  troop  of 
Nigger  melodists,  and  countless  other  vocal  and  instrumental 
noises  blended  in  one  bewildering'  chaos  of  sound.  Certainly,  in 
this  respect,  the  likeness  to  a  genuine  fair  was  undeniable ;  ancl  the 
Richardsonian  dramas  which  were  presented  had  evidently  been 
composed  so  as  to  be  intelligible  even  when  a  noise  of  music  from 
the  next  booth  drowned  every  word  that  the  actors  uttered.  The 
managers  of  the  fete,  however,  had  not  forgotten  to  offer  for  sale 
printed  copies  of  these  dramas,  by  which  means  their  exchequer  was 
enriched  at  the  same  time  that  an  interesting  branch  of  dramatic 
literature  was  made  more  fully  and  widely  known.  There  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  this  occcasion  two  dramas,  one  of  the  romantic  and  the  other 
of  the  domestic  order.  The  title  of  Alfonso  and  Claudina,  of  course, 
belonged  to  the  romantic  piece.  In  order  to  make  the  action  of 
this  piece  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  King, 
Santiago,  “  surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries  which  the  age  and 
country  could  produce,  had  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the 
most  voluptuous  pleasures,  leaving  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  affairs  of  State  to  be  conducted  by  his  general,  Alfonso.  This 
general  had  a  wife,  Claudina,  fair  and  beauteous  to  behold,  who, 
devotedly  and  virtuously  attached  to  her  husband,  resisted  all  the 
Prince’s  arts  and  wiles  to  seduce  her  from  the  paths  of  rectitude. 
The  crafty  Prince  failing  in  his  attempts  to  encompass  her  ruin, 
resolved  to  slay  her.”  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
would  prepare  the  reader  to  expect  that  Claudina,  that 

Beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 

Nature’s  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on, 

was  represented  by  Mr.  Paul  Bedford.  In  order  to  keep  the 
performance  going  with  no  longer  interval  than  was  necessary  to 
change  the  audience,  a  double  set  of  actors  was  employed,  Sir. 
Paul  Bedford  performing  the  part  of  the  fair  Claudina  alternately 
with  Sir.  Joseph  Robins.  We  don’t  think  that  it  would  be  fair, 
when  all  the  actors  engaged  were  doing  their  best  to  amuse  their 
visitors  and  enrich  the  charity,  to  compare  one  with  another 
in  the  same  part ;  but  really  the  get-up  of  Sir.  Paul 
Bedford  as  Claudina  was  so  charming  that  it  is  totally 
impossible  for  us  to  forbear  expressing  our  admiration.  As 
we  wish  to  avoid  displaying  ignorance,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  Claudina’s  dress,  but  we  will  venture  to  suggest  that 
any  lady  who  wishes  to  imitate  this  fascinating  costume  should 
apply  to  Sir.  Bedford  for  the  loan  of  it,  at  the  same  time  forward¬ 
ing  to  him  a  handsome  donation  to  the  Royal  Dramatic  College. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  lady  so  beautiful  and  so  charmingly  attired  as 
Claudina  would  be  fitted  equally  to  move  a  husband’s  lawful  love 
and  a  monarch’s  unholy  passion,  and  thus  a  terrific  combat  between 
the  general  and  his  sovereign  was  evolved  naturally  out  of  the 
situation.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  Sir.  Bedford  played 
Claudina,  Sir.  Toole  played  the  husband  and  Sir.  Addison  the 
king.  As  the  “  proem  ”  to  the  play  points  out,  the  affecting  inter¬ 
view  between  Alfonso  and  Claudina,  the  charming  example  which 
they  exhibit  of  domestic  bliss,  and  the  determined  resistance  of 
Claudina  to  the  unhallowed  advances  of  her  sovereign,  furnished 
“a  picture  for  all  wives,”  while  the  frightful  torment  of  Alfonso’s 
mind,  when  informed  of  Santiago’s  perfidy,  offered  “  a  pattern  of 
devotion  for  all  husbands.”  The  first  scene  of  the  play  discovers 
Claudina  seated  on  a  garden  couch,  in  a  pensive  attitude.  In 
answer  to  the  threatening  solicitation  sent  by  the  king,  she  declares 
that  she  fears  him  not,  for  his  power  cannot  reach  her  in  the 
tomb,  whither  she  will  descend,  pure  and  spotless  as  she  has  lived. 
When  the  king’s  messenger  has  departed  she  protests  in 
soliloquy  that,  rather  than  she  will  yield  her  honour,  “  this 
frail  form  of  mine  his  thonged  whips  shall  lash,  and  drop  by 
drop  my  ruby  blood  shall  drip.”  Thereupon  Alfonso  enters, 
and  asks  what  ails  his  own  Claudina.  “What  means  that  hectic 
flush  upon  thy  cheek?  and  why  thy  hand  so  cold?  why  droop 
those  soft  and  liquid  eyes  ?  ”  Claudina  tells  him  of  “  the  hidden 
grief  which  ravages  her  form  ”  —  of  the  cause  why  that  beauty 
“which  once  in  its  harmonious  whole  thy  gladdened  eye  rejoiced, 
•in  unsymmetrical  decay  is  wasted,  shrunk,  and  wan.”  Perhaps,  if 
we  mention  once  again  that  Claudina  is  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  we  shall 
have  done  all  we  can  do  to  convey  a  distant  and  dim  idea  of  the 
supremely  ludicrous  effect  of  the  dialogue  from  which  the  above 
scraps  are  taken.  Claudina  informs  Alfonso  of  the  king’s  dis¬ 
honourable  proposals,  and  the  pair  resolve  to  fly.  But  their  move¬ 
ments  are  watched  by  the  king’s  satellites.  There  is  a  scene 
between  the  king  and  Alfonso ;  and  then  a  scene  in  which  the 
king  makes  suit  unsuccessfully  to  Claudina,  and  threatens  that  he 
will  have  her  love  or  her  husband’s  head.  When  the  king  goes 
off',  Alfonso  enters,  and  presently  the  king  returns  with  attendants. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  grand  effect  wrhicli  ends  the 
piece.  Claudina  dies  to  escape  dishonour.  Everybody  else  draws 
sword,  and  all  lay  on  in  the  most  energetic  style.  A  more  terrific 
combat  we  never  witnessed.  The  awful  look  of  a  ghost  which 
rises  in  the  background  enhances  the  horror  of  the  spectacle. 
Finally,  Alfonso  kills  the  king,  and  then  himself,  and  everybody 
else  having  got  killed  also,  the  whole  of  the  performers  fall  stiffly 
backwards  as  the  curtain  drops. 

The  domestic  drama,  which  was  played  alternately  with  the 
romantic,  was  called  The  Hosebud  of  Stinging -nettle  Farm.  The 
characters  of  this  piece  were  a  farmer,  a  virtuous  peasant,  the 
farmer’s  pretty  daughter,  a  squire,  and  a  villain.  The  libertine 
squire,  although  married,  makes  love  rather  peremptorily  to 
Rose:  — 

Smile  upon  the  spot ! 

Or  else,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  — no  matter  what. 


As  Rose  resists,  he  seizes  her,  whereupon  enters  Giles  with  a 
splendid  cudgel,  and  knocks  him  down.  “Rose  weeps,  and,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  goes  up  to  the  prostrate  Squire,  and 
kicks  him.”  There  is  then  a  love  scene  between  Giles  and  Rose ; 
and  then  enters  Hugly,  an  awful-looking  ruffian  just  returned 
from  transportation,  and  soliloquizes.  To  him  enters  the  Squire, 
and  asks  ITugly’s  charge  for  “  Ke-rushing  ”  a  viper.  The  answer 
is,  “Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  fippence 
halfpenny.”  The  Squire  happens  to  have  that  precise  sum  about 
him,  and  produces  it.  Hugly  also  happens  to  have  about  him 
weapons  suitable  for  executing  the  Squire’s  purpose.  He  produces 
in  succession  a  large  horse-pistol,  a  life-preserver,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  clasp-knife.  As  it  will  be  a  pitch-dark  night,  he  is  told  that 
he  may  know  his  victim  by  a  mark  in  the  small  of  his  back. 
Having  thus  plotted  Giles’s  murder,  the  Squire  departs  “to 
carry  off  the  ^e-url.”  Hugly  then  overhears  a  dialogue 
between  the  Farmer  and  Rose,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Farmer  is  not  Rose’s  parent,  and  that  he 
(Hugly)  is.  As  father  and  daughter  are  embracing,  enter  the 
Squire  and  Giles  on  opposite  sides.  The  sequel  is  exquisitely 
ludicrous.  “  What !  ”  cries  Giles,  “  my  Rose  in  the  arms  of  another  ? 
Come  on  !”  A  desperate  struggle  follows  between  Giles  and  Hugly, 
amid  wThich  the  Squire  cries,  “  Now’s  my  time,”  and  seizes  Rose.The 
Farmer  appears  suddenly,  and  stops  him.  Then  Hugly  declares  him¬ 
self  to  be  “that  ge-url’s  father,”  and  the  Squire  recognises  in  the 
same  person  his  own  elder  brother  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
estate.  The  Squire  in  despair  drinks  poison,  and  to  make  more 
certain  stabs  himself  and  falls  dead.  Hugly  j  oins  the  hands  of 
Giles  and  Rose,  and  a  dance  and  song  by  all  the  characters  con¬ 
clude  the  piece. 

Besides  the  peep-show  and  their  parts  in  the  romantic  drama, 
Messrs.  Bedford  and  Toole  had  undertaken  a  photographic  esta¬ 
blishment,  where  undeniable  likenesses  were  produced  at  the  ex¬ 
traordinarily  rapid  rate  of  fifty  per  minute.  The  process  by  which 
this  result  was  attained  is  worthy  of  scientific  examination.  Mr. 
Buckstone  meddled  neither  with  art  nor  science,  but  his  popular 
face  and  manner  made  his  Aunt  Sally  Court  highly  profitable. 
But,  after  all,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  fete  was  to  be  found  in 
none  of  the  drolleries  of  the  actors,  but  in  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  the  actresses  who  kept  the  stalls  in  the  fancy  fair,  visi¬ 
tors  from  the  country  had  here  the  opportunity  of  satis¬ 
fying  themselves  that  actresses  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  have  real  teeth,  eyes,  and  hair.  Persons  who  were  in  doubt 
on  these  points  are  not  likely  to  have  been  aware  that 
the  same  actresses  had  feelings,  and  were  sensible  of  annoyance 
when  stared  at  as  if  they  had  been  animals  at  a  cattle-show.  The 
wares  offered  for  sale  were,  doubtless,  of  the  usual  quality,  and  it 
was  to  be  observed  that  when  some  of  the  fair  merchants  went  to 
town  to  perform  their  theatrical  engagements  they  left  their  stalls 
unguarded,  relying  either  on  the  honesty  of  the  company  or  on 
the  want  of  temptation  to  commit  theft.  There  was  one  com¬ 
modity — viz.  “a  kiss  and  a  strawberry  for  five  shillings,”  which 
those  who  bought  it  probably  looked  upon  as  a  “  sell.”  And  there 
was  another  commodity — viz.,  a  paper  called  The  Dramatic  College 
Neius ,  price  sixpence  —  which  was  better  worth  the  money  than 
many  publications  which  are  sold  weekly  at  the  same  price.  We 
learn  from  the  foreign  intelligence  of  this  paper,  which  was 
supplied  to  it  exclusively,  that  Mr.  Buckstone  had  been  received 
at  the  Tuileries  by  the  French  Emperor,  who  told  him  that 
he  should  rim  over  and  see  Sothern  in  Lord  Dundreary  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  play  it  at  half-price ;  also  that  the 
Constitutionncl  lately  contained  an  article  stating  that,  until  the 
present  condition  of  things  alters,  there  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  a 
change ;  also  that  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers  is  in  Paris,  but  that  his 
visit  is  believed  to  be  without  any  political  object.  The  same 
paper  enforces,  in  various  amusing  ways,  the  duty  of  subscribing 
to  the  Dramatic  College.  The  reader  is  advised  not  to  bruise  his 
oats,  but  to  sell  his  horse,  and  remit  the  price  of  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  College.  “  After  you  have  sold  your  horse  you  will  not  be 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  from  its  back,  and  you  will  find  walking 
conducive  to  health  and  happiness,  particularly  if  it  should  take 
you  to  the  theatres.”  We  think  that  visitors  to  this  fete  are  very 
likely  to  find  their  walks  leading  in  that  direction.  If  the  artists 
who  amused  their  friends  on  two  delightful  days  find  that  they 
have  profitably  advertised  their  talents,  we  must  say  that  all  the 
advantage  they  may  thus  derive  from  their  exertions  will  have 
been  thoroughly  well  deserved. 


THE  TWO  OPERA  HOUSES. 

OVELY  as  is  the  music  in  which  Mozart  has  clothed  Beau¬ 
marchais’  comedy,  we  never  hear  it  without  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
gret  that  it  had  not  been  bestowed  on  a  more  sentimental  story. 
Mozart  never  could  shake  off  that  melancholy,  soft  as  it  is,  which 
his  life  shows  was  the  prevailing  tinge  of  his  mind ;  and  hence  the 
comic  portions  of  his  operas  always  want  that  verve  and  spirit — that 
bustling,  rollicking  effect — which  Rossini  and  the  Italian  writers 
manage  to  infuse  into  their  scores.  But  although  wo  cannot 
accept  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  as  a  comic  opera — the  only  piece  of  comic 
music  being  the  sestett  in  which  Figaro  introduces  his  father  and 
mother  to  Susanna  —  yet  the  lovely  melodies  which  Mozart  has 
showered  upon  the  different  characters  in  the  play  always  render 
the  opera  welcome  to  all  who  can  listen  to  music  which  is  not  at 
fever  heat,  and  which  affords  a  grateful  relief  to  the  noise  of  Verdi 
or  complication  of  Meyerbeer.  The  performance  of  Le  Nozze  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  is  highly  satisfactory;  and  the  opera 
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is  represented  with  as  efficient  a  cast  as  could  he  desired. 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Santley  are  now  both  members 
of  the  Haymarket  Company,  and  play  Susanna  and  II 
Conte,  while  Mdlle.  Titiens  and  Mdlle.  Trebelli  appear  as  the 
Countess  and  Cherubino.  Signor  Gassier  is  the  Figaro,  and  the 
parts  of  Bartolo  and  Basilio  are  filled  by  Signors  Zucchini  and 
Bettini.  Susanna  has  but  one  piece  of  solo  display  in  the  whole 
opera,  and  that  too  just  at  its  close — the  delicious  “  Deli  vieni,  non 
tardar,”  which  used  to  be  omitted  until  Jenny  Lind  restored  it  in 
1 847,  and  which  was  such  a  favourite  song  with  Clara  Novello. 
This,  however,  Miss  Pyne  gave  most  admirably,  and  won  an  encore. 
In  the  numerous  duetts  with  which  the  part  abounds,  Miss  Pyne 
was  equally  successful  in  her  phrasing  and  execution,  although  her 
voice  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its  penetrating  power  in  the 
middle  portion  of  her  register.  We  could  have  wished  for  rather 
more  animation  in  her  acting  of  the  pert  waiting-maid,  who  quite 
equals  Figaro  in  her  powers  of  plot  and  readiness  in  expedients  ; 
but  then  acting  was  never  Miss  Pyne’s  strong  point.  The  music 
of  the  Countess  suits  Mdlle.  Titiens  to  perfection,  and  to  hear  her 
sing  “  Dove  sono  ”  (are  we  ever  again  to  have  such  a  melody  ?) 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  pleasures.  How  unsuited, 
however,  is  this  air  to  the  character  of  Rosina  from  a  dra¬ 
matic  point  of  view !  The  duett  for  the  Countess  and  Su¬ 
sanna,  “SulP  aria,”  was  of  course  encored  as  usual,  and  not  un¬ 
deservedly  so  on  this  occasion.  We  were  much  pleased  to  find 
that  Mdlle.  Trebelli  can  sing  Mozart  as  well  as  Verdi  or  Donizetti ; 
and  although  she  made  some  alterations  and  added  some  em¬ 
bellishments  in  the  two  songs  which  belong  to  Cherubino,  we  were 
extremely  delighted  with  her  rendering  of  both.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  think  Mozart’s  music  is  not  to  be  altered  or  ornamented 
in  the  least  degree,  provided  it  bo  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  song.  We  believe  that  Mozart  never  meant  the 
singer  of  his  music  to  be  a  mere  machine,  but,  like  other  vocal 
composers,  left  points  at  which  the  performer  might  display  his  taste 
and  science.  Care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  liberty  does  not 
degenerate  into  license.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  Mdlle. 
Trebelli’s  singing  of  “  Non  so  piu,”  which  she  gave  with  a  delicacy 
and  smoothness  perfectly  charming.  We  are  not  sure  that,  had 
Mr.  Santley  and  Signor  Gassier  changed  characters,  the  effect, 
good  as  it  was,  might  not  have  been  improved.  Mr.  Santley,  with 
his  beautiful  voice  and  admirable  manner  of  singing,  is  unfortunate 
as  an  actor ;  and  no  effort  of  the  imagination  could  transform  him 
into  the  fascinating  Almaviva.  All  his  music  was,  however,  as 
nearly  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  The  famous  duett,  “  Crudel 
perche  ” — the  amateur’s  pendant  to  “  Laci  darem” — and  the  great 
declamatory  scena  which  immediately  succeeds  it  were  both 
sung  to  perfection.  Signor  Gassier  wants  in  places  a  rather 
more  powerful  voice  for  Figaro,  especially  in  “  Non  piu 
andrai,”  which  almost  demands  the  organ  of  a  stentor  ;  but 
otherwise  he  was  as  good  a  Figaro  as  can  be  found  on  the 
operatic  stage.  Signor  Bettini  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion 
we  formed  of  him  in  Rambaldo,  and  will,  we  think,  succeed 
in  raising  the  subsidiary  tenor  parts  into  a  pleasing  promi¬ 
nence  they  have  not  for  a  long  time  enjoyed.  He  restored  the 
only  song,  “  In  que  gl’  anni,”  given  to  the  part,  and  which  is  so 
generally  omitted.  Signor  Zucchini,  although  his  voice  is  nearly 
gone,  aided  the  general  effect  by  his  very  clever  representation  of 
Bartolo.  The  great  excellence,  however,  of  this  performance  lay 
in  the  precision  with  which  the  elaborate  concerted  music  of  the 
opera  was  rendered.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  including 
the  very  long  finale  to  the  first  act — one  of  the  most  splendid  finales 
known  to  opera — everything  went  as  if  it  had  been  most  carefully 
and  frequently  rehearsed.  There  is  but  little  employment  for  the 
chorus  in  Le  Nozze,  and  that  of  the  simplest  kind ;  but  what  there 
is  was  satisfactorily  done.  The  band,  however,  was  somewhat 
coarse  in  the  accompaniments  to  many  of  the  pieces.  The  great 
pleasure  we  received  from  this  opera  raised  a  longing  to  hear 
Cost  fan  tutte,  which  would  so  admirably  suit  the  singers  engaged 
in  Le  Nozze,  with  the  addition  of  Signor  Giuglini ;  but  we  suppose 
that  is  hopeless.  A  time  however  will,  we  trust,  come  when  the  lovers 
of  Mozart  will  be  strong  enough  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  that  opera, 
which  has  not  been  given  since  1 844.  Meantime,  Signor  Giu- 
glini  is  coming  before  the  public  as  the  composer  of  a  patriotic 
ode,  Italia,  and  Signor  Schera’s  new  opera  is  announced  for  speedy 
production. 

We  hope  that  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  has  no  intention  of 
perpetuating  beyond  the  present  season  the  style  of  performances 
which  has  been  the  rule  at  his  theatre  for  the  last  month  or 
more.  At  a  time  when  London  is  so  full  of  country  cousins  and 
foreign  visitors,  many  of  whom  are  no  doubt  anxious  to  hear 
operas  performed  as  they  have  been  told  they  are  performed  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  temptation  to  keep  his  house  open  for  five 
nights  in  the  week  is,  we  suppose,  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  but 
it  has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  a  very  damaging  effect  upon 
every  one  concerned  in  the  representation  of  the  operas  performed. 
The  chorus  begins  to  sound  worn  and  dull,  and  the  orchestra  is 
somewhat  less  finished  in  its  execution  than  of  yore — a  fact  attri¬ 
butable,  perhaps,  to  a  constant  change  of  conductors,  M.  Sainton  often 
taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Costa  —  while  the  strain  upon  the  singers 
results  in  an  amount  of  false  singing  painful  to  those  with  ears  of 
ordinary  sensibility.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  lose  a  reputation  than 
to  gain  one  that  we  think  it  well  worth  Mr.  Gye’s  consideration 
how  far  his  present  course  will  add  to  his  subscription  of  next 
year. 

Since  we  last  noticed  the  proceedings  at  Covent  Garden,  Signor 
Graziani  has  returned,  and  two  new  singers  —  Herr  Wachtel  and 


Mdlle.  Battu — have  appeared.  The  gentleman  possesses  a  superb 
tenor  voice,  which  we  can  only  regret  he  has  not  the  least  notion 
how  to  use.  The  one  character  which  he  has  played  has  been 
Edgardo  in  Lucia ,  and  neither  his  acting  nor  his  singing 
was  such  as  to  cause  any  regret  that  he  did  not  appear 
in  Fidelio  as  was  announced.  Mdlle.  Battu  possesses  one  of 
those  thin,  flexible  voices  for  the  development  of  which  the 
French  school  of  singing  seems  to  have  a  specialite ;  but  we  cannot 
consider  her  so  good  as  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  whom  she  has 
replaced,  either  in  voice  or  in  finish  and  execution.  She  is  young, 
however,  and  will  no  doubt  increase  her  command  over  difficult 
passages ;  but  her  voice  can  never,  we  think,  acquire  sufficient 
volume  to  be  of  much  use  in  so  large  a  house  as  Covent  Garden. 
Mdlle.  Battu  was  to  have  made  her  first  appearance  as 
Norina  in  Don  Pasquale,  but  the  part  was  wisely  confided  to 
Mdlle.  Patti.  This  is  the  only  new  character  this  lady  has  yet 
attempted  this  season,  although  she  is  announced  for  Dinorah, 
and  also  for  Maria,  in  La  Fiylia  del  Reggimento.  Those  who 
remembered  the  original  artists  of  Don  Pasquale,  one  only  of  whom 
—  or,  we  should  rather  say,  his  shadow — is  now  included  in  the 
Covent  Garden  cast,  must  have  listened  with  some  regret  to  the 
performance  in  the  new  theatre.  Mdlle.  Patti  is  very  charming, 
and  gives  a  clever  version  of  the  intriguing  widow,  but  it  is  some¬ 
what  too  petite ;  and  we  miss  the  rich  full  tones  of  Grisi’s  voice  in 
nearly  every  piece.  Signor  Mario  was  obliged  to  transpose  most 
of  his  music ;  but,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  artifice,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  ravages  time  has  made 
in  his  voice.  We  fear  the  character  of  the  amorous  Don  has 
died  with  Lablache,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that 
Signor  Ronconi,  clever  actor  as  he  is,  has  been  prevented  from 
attempting  the  part,  however  much  we  may  regret  the  cause. 
Should  the  opera  keep  the  stage — and,  containing  as  it  does  some 
of  Donizetti’s  prettiest  and  most  sparkling  music,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  —  some  future  buffo  may  succeed  in  resuscitating 
this  part ;  but  certainly  Signor  Ciampi  will  not  do  so  in  the  present 
day.  His  fun  is  of  the  dreariest  order — in  fact,  fun  which  is  no  fun, 
but  a  steady  heavy  weight  upon  the  spirits.  And  then  he  seems  to 
think  the  use  of  his  very  fine  and  powerful  voice  is  to  drown  every 
other  singer  with  whom  he  is  engaged.  “  It  is  excellent  to  have  a 
giant’s  strength  ’’—especially  for  a  singer  in  the  matter  of  voice — 
“  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.”  The  great  effort, 
however,  of  the  season  has  as  yet  been  the  production  of  Roberto 
il  Diavolo,  which  was  brought  out  very  soon  after  it  had  been 
played  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  As  far  as  the  ladies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  have  been  two  casts.  When  first  performed,  Mme. 
Penco  played  Alice,  and  Mme.  Carvalho  Isabella ;  but  these  ladies 
have  since  been  replaced  by  Mdlle.  Fricci  and  Mdlle  Battu, 
who,  indeed,  has  succeeded  to  all  Mme.  Carvalho’s  parts. 
As  of  old,  Signor  Tamberlik  and  Herr  Formes  play  the 
dissolute  Duke  and  his  fiendish  friend  and  betrayer  —  or 
protector,  for  Bertram  certainly  extricates  Robert  from  one 
or  two  very  ugly,  not  to  say  dangerous,  positions  —  while  Signor 
Neri-Baraldi  is  another  novelty  as  the  troubadour  Rambaldo.  We 
did  not  see  the  opera  with  the  singers  by  whom  it  was  first  played 
this  season,  and  therefore  Madame  Penco  and  Madame  Carvalho  may 
have  produced  a  better  result  than  on  the  occasion  when  we  heard 
Mr.  Gye’s  version  of  Robei-to ;  but  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  on  the  night  we  did  hear  it,  the  rendering  of  the 
music  by  the  principal  singers  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated 
at  a  second-rate  Continental  opera-house.  Mdlle.  Fricci,  from 
whom  we  expected  something  respectable,  if  not  great,  showed  an 
utter  want  of  control  over  her  voice,  both  as  regards  intonation 
and  execution.  Alice  has  not  much  florid  music  to  sing,  but  what 
little  there  is  was  scamped  and  thoroughly  incomplete.  Her  voice 
we  still  think  good  ;  but,  from  her  manner  of  singing,  which  seems 
fully  formed,  we  fear  improvement  can  hardly  now  be  looked  for. 
From  Mdlle.  Fricci’s  performance  of  Valentine,  in  the  ILuguenots, 
we  had  not  anticipated  any  great  histrionic  display,  and  therefore 
felt  no  disappointment  that  her  acting  as  Alice  produced  so  little 
effect;  but  we  certainly  had  anticipated  that  she  would  have  sung 
her  music  agreeably '  and  displayed  her  voice  to  advantage — the 
very  reverse  of  which  was  unfortunately  the  case.  If,  however, 
the  Alice  was  unsatisfactory,  how  shall  we  describe  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Bertram  ?  This  used  to  be  a  great  character  with 
Herr  Formes,  who,  although  never  a  cultivated  singer,  could  once 
sing  in  tune,  and  was  wont  to  invest  the  part  with  a  fiendish 
vigour  and  statuesque  force  which  made  up  for  the  want 
of  more  finished  singing  —  but,  alas !  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
bad  singing,  so  bad  that  one  laughs  every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  assert  that  not  a  single 
phrase  of  his  music  was  given  in  tune,  and,  in  many  parts,  what  he 
meant  for  siuging  was  not  singing  at  all,  but  an  attempt  to  speak 
the  notes  somewhere  in  the  chord.  Of  course,  the  unaccompanied 
trio  in  the  third  act  was  lamentable,  and  not  less  so  the  incantation 
song,  in  which  there  was  literally  not  a  note  true  from  beginning 
to  end.  We  cannot  but  think  it  is  insulting  the  taste  of  the 
audiences  of  Covent  Garden  to  imagine  that  they  will  tolerate 
such  singing.  Far  better  not  to  give  the  opera  at  all  than  to  give 
it  with  such  a  Bertram.  Signor  Tamberlik,  now  not  dans  sa 
premiere  jeunesse,  is  no  doubt  borne  down  by  his  companions,  as  it 
is  only  in  the  trio  final  that  he  shows  himself  the  Tamberlik  of 
old.  The  same  blighting  influence  seems  also  to  work  upon  Signor 
Neri-Baraldi,  whom  we  have  never  heard  to  less  advantage.  The 
chorus,  too,  was  not  as  good  as  we  always  expect  it  to  be  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  orchestra,  however,  was  generally  most 
admirable  —  in  fact,  to  those  that  knew  the  music,  the  only  pleasant 
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part  of  the  opera  was  when  the  singers  were  silent,  and  the  orchestra 
had  the  music  to  themselves.  For  ourselves,  we  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  opera  as  a  ballet  or  pantomime,  the  actors  going  through 
their  parts  in  dumb  show,  while  the  band  played  Meyerbeer’s  music. 

We  very  much  regret  so  signal  a  failure,  as  far  as  the  singing  is 
concerned,  in  the  performance  of  this  opera,  since  it  has  been  put 
upon  the  stage  with  singular  splendour  and  completeness.  In  fact, 
the  ruined  abbey,  in  which  the  nims  are  resuscitated,  has  never 
been  surpassed  as  a  specimen  of  stage  construction,  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  effects  are  equally  clever  and  novel.  But  we  do  not  go  to 
an  opera  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  painter’s  brush,  or 
“  sensationized  ”  (if  we  may  coin  the  word)  by  the  mechanist’s 
skill.  A  lyric  theatre  which  professes  to  be  one  of  the  first  in 
Europe  is  bound  to  provide  singers  somewhat  near  the  first  class, 
and  such,  with  the  single  exception  of  Signor  Tamberlik,  are  not 
now  to  be  heard  in  the  Covent  Garden  version  of  Roberto.  We  see 
that  Masaniello  is  announced,  but  we  fear  Signor  Mario’s  day  for 
that  character  has  long  gone  by,  delightful  as  he  was  in  the  part 
when  first  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1849.  Written  forNourrit, 
it  taxes  the  very  notes  in  his  voice  which  naturally  have  suffered 
most  from  his  long  career.  We  believe  Fra  Diavolo,  as  originally 
proposed,  would  have  suited  him  much  better.  Something,  how¬ 
ever,  was  no  doubt  wanted  to  replace  “Don  Sebastien,”  “ Orfeo,” 
and  the  other  promises  in  the  programme  of  the  season  which  there 
is  no  intention  to  fulfil. 


REVIEWS. 


CLOUGH’S  POEMS* 

It.  CLOUGH’S  poems  have  been  collected  into  a  volume, 
and  the  outer  world  has  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging 
a  man  whose  friends  have  spoken  of  him  so  highly.  A  memoir  by 
Mr.  Palgrave  precedes  this  collection,  and  tells  the  simple  story  of 
Mr.  Clough's  life.  It  is  impossible  that  a  career  so  absolutely  un¬ 
marked  by  outer  events  should  have  much  interest,  and  the  only 
feature  of  attraction  which  the  biography  of  a  man  of  thought  and 
retirement  can  offer — that  of  a  selection  from  his  correspondence — 
is  not  present  here.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  record 
that  Mr.  Clough  was  a  very  promising  boy  at  Rugby — that  he  was 
successively  fellow  and  tutor  at  Oriel — that  he  resigned  his  tutor¬ 
ship  in  1 848,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Rome  —  that  he  was  for  a  short  time  head  of  an  institution  in 
connexion  with  the  University  of  London  —  that  he  took  a  voyage 
to  America — that  he  returned,  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  married,  and  worked  on  until  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  set  out  on  the  tour  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  his 
death  in  Italy  last  year.  This  simple  outline  is  filled  up  with  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Clough’s  character,  and  some  observations  on  his 
poetical  powers  and  productions.  To  write  this  sort  of  memoir  of 
a  man  just  dead,  and  known  only  in  a  very  limited  circle,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  If  the  writer  is  warm  in  his  praise,  the  out¬ 
side  world  thinks  he  is  amusing  himself  by  magnifying  an  obscure 
friend  into  posthumous  fame,  if  he  is  guarded,  the  few  people  who 
really  care  about  the  book,  and  who  watch  with  a  generous  jea¬ 
lousy  over  the  memory  of  one  long  loved  and  lately  lost,  exclaim 
that  the  biographer  has  been  unjust  to  the  dead.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Palgrave  may  be  said  to  have  done  well  what  he  had  to  do. 
He  paints  forcibly  and  truly  the  main  traits  of  Mr.  Clough’s  cha¬ 
racter —  his  scrupulous  justice  and  honour,  his  tolerance  and  large¬ 
ness  of  mind,  his  constant  endeavour  to  “  live  plainly  and  think 
highly.”  He  also  sums  up  very  fairly  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Clough’s  poetry  —  the  love  of  nature  it  shows,  the  power  with 
which  it  expresses  the  fluctuations  of  mental  conflict,  and  the  live¬ 
liness  and  humour  by  which  it  is  relieved.  The  only  objection 
we  have  to  make  is  to  the  style.  Mr.  Palgrave  seems  to  have 
much  less  command  over  his  pen  than  might  be  expected  in  a  man 
so  well  read  in  English  literature  and  so  fond  of  the  best  authors. 

*  He  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  any  masters  of  bad  style  who  tempt 
him  to  stray.  It  jars  upon  the  taste  of  ordinary  readers,  and  upon 
the  recollections  of  those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clough’s  simplicity 
and  good  sense,  to  read  that  “  he  inherited  a  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  William  Wordsworth,”  and  that  he  was  “  authenticated 
as  a  true  Man  by  the  broad  seal  of  nobleness.”  The  gentle  satire 
that  runs  through  life  could  scarcely  have  been  brought  home 
more  curiously  to  Mr.  Clough  than  it  would  have  been  could  he 
have  dreamt  that  one  day  it  would  be  said  of  him  that  something 
or  other  “  authenticated  him  as  a  true  Man.” 

It  is  quite  right  that  when  a  man  stamps  himself  upon  the 
minds  of  his  acquaintances  as  extraordinary  in  gifts  or  character, 
and  when  those  acquaintances  have  reason  to  think  themselves 
capable  of  forming  a  true  judgment,  they  should,  after  his  death, 
honour  his  memory  and  justify  themselves  by  explaining  what  he 
seemed  to  be  to  them,  and  how  superior  the  man  himself  was  to 
his  writings.  Poems  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Clough  has  left 
behind  him  necessarily  reveal  much  of  their  author’s  character, 
and  it  helps  strangers  to  understand  them  if  they  have  a  key  to 
that  character  in  the  friendly  reminiscences  of  a  biographer.  But, 
after  all,  published  poems  must  be  finally  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth  in  themselves,  and  not  for  what  they  may  be  worth  in 
connexion  with  certain  elements  of  a  dead  man’s  character,  or 
certain  powers  residing  in  him,  but  only  partially  developed.  If 
these  poems  are  to  be  considered  as  having  permanent  value,  they 
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must  be  criticized  apart  from  the  history  of  their  author.  The 
only  question  that  will  occupy  the  outside  world  is  whether  they 
have  substantial,  intrinsic  merits  great  enough  to  repay  the  trouble 
of  reading  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  have,  in  spite  of  the  many 
drawbacks  to  which  they  are  obviously  subject.  The  greatest  of 
these  is  obscurity.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  what  the  short  poems 
are  about  before  they  are  over.  We  finish  them  before  we  can 
find  out  the  sense  of  the  first  stanza.  They  are  also  monotonous, 
as  they  express  veiy  few  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  have  only 
very  slight  connexion  with  the  external  world ;  and  lastly,  they 
only  appeal  to  a  limited  class,  and  embody  sorrows  and  aspirations 
with  which  persons  of  only  a  special  kind  of  education,  and  of  a 
special  temperament,  can  really  sympathize.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  express  one  or  two  things  so  well,  and  those  things  are  in 
themselves  so  great,  that  poetry  so  successful  in  its  own  walk 
must  be  held  to  have  an  indisputable  value. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  convey  in  words  than  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  doubts  of  a  philosophical  mind  of  the 
present  day.  Perhaps  the  doubts  of  all  doubters  are  substantially 
the  same,  and  the  Book  of  Job  has  as  much  philosophy  in  it  as 
this  world  is  likely  ever  to  come  to.  But  every  generation  has 
its  own  way  of  putting  things ;  and  we  might  suppose  ourselves 
capable  of  stating  without  much  trouble  what  are  the  chief 
doubts  and  conflicts  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  but  to  state 
them  shortly,  and  to  speak  of  any  individual  as  thinking  in 
a  particular  way  about  them,  is  almost  sure  to  give  an 
opening  for  ridicule.  It  is  not  so  much  the  thought  as  the 
vividness  with  which  the  thought  is  held  and  expressed,  and  its 
whole  bearing  upon  the  life  and  other  thoughts  of  the  thinker, 
that  attract  us.  Mr.  Clough  was  extremely  impatient  of  all 
subterfuges,  he  was  scrupulously  anxious  not  to  be  led  away  by 
half  thoughts,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  not  to  deceive  himself. 
He  shunned  anything  like  half-belief.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
reflection,  however,  he  found  the  image  of  a  wise  and  just  God. 
This  fear  of  half-belief — this  searching  out  of  God,  as  a  being- 
disclosed  to  him  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  but  not  lightly 
to  be  clothed  with  attributes  and  credited  with  schemes  and  plans 
of  creation  —  Mr.  Clough  expressed  as  well  as  he  could  in  verse. 
That  which  he  had  to  say  is  perhaps  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and 
is  certainly  as  old  as  religious  philosophy.  Ilis  verses  are  full  of 
power,  and  of  happy,  unexpected  terms ;  but  are  obscure,  in¬ 
harmonious,  and  incomplete.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  have 
necessarily  done  much  who  has  put  such  thoughts  into  such  verses. 
He  may  not  have  done  much,  but  he  also  may  have  done  much. 
All  depends  on  the  sense  of  reality  which  the  thinking  produces 
on  us,  and  on  the  feelings  the  verse  awakens.  If  we  put  the 
substance  of  the  Book  of  Job  into  the  form  of  a  logical  proposition, 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  we  had  got  hold  of  much  more  than  a 
truism.  But  there  are  men  to  whom  the  truisms  of  religious 
philosophy  are  living  realities,  and  whose  life  is  spent  in  dwelling- 
on  thoughts  which  ordinary  men  dismiss  after  a  moment’s  hasty 
reflection.  That  one  writer  is  superficial  and  another  profound  on 
such  points,  is  a  fact  only  to  be  learnt  by  experiment.  When  we 
read  them  we  feel  the  difference,  but  mil  ess  we  read  them  we 
cannot  see  where  the  difference  lies.  We  cannot  describe  what  it 
is  that  makes  the  verses  of  Mr.  Clough  seem  to  us  to  embody, 
better,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  writer  of  our  generation, 
these  ancient  doubts  and  truths  in  their  modern  shape ;  but  as  we 
read  what  he  has  written,  we  become  conscious  of  his  superiority. 

Mr.  Clough  has  also  expressed,  with  far  more  than  ordinary 
truth  and  feeling,  the  emotions  which  a  man  of  tender  heart  and 
full  of  the  sadness  of  philosophy  experiences  when  he  throws  himself 
upon  his  fellows  and  basks  in  the  grateful  sunshine  of  friendship. 
The  best,  or  at  least  the  most  intelligible  and  harmonious  of  all  his 
short  poems,  describes  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  welcomes 
the  belief  that  all  honest  men,  however  they  are  separated 
in  thought  and  aim,  are  carried  to  the  same  port  at  last.  He  com¬ 
pares  them  to  two  ships  lying  side  by  side  at  night,  and  then 
carried  far  apart  by  dawn  of  day,  although  they  fancied  the  same 
breeze  was  bearing  them  on.  Mr.  Clough  also  saw  much  of  the 
humour  of  innocent  society,  and  his  Bothie  is  infinitely  the  best 
picture  ever  given  of  University  life.  He  alone  of  the  many  who 
have  undertaken  to  describe  Oxford  has  done  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  has  pictured  young  men  as  they  really  exist — full  of  nonsense, 
and  pedantry,  and  animal  spirits,  interested  in  all  manner  of 
discussions,  moral  and  intellectual,  working,  rowing,  bathing, 
walking  and  talking,  and  smoking  for  ever.  This  was  the  form  of 
external  life  with  which  Mr.  Clough  was  acquainted,  and  he 
managed  to  describe  it  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done.  That  he  has 
done  this,  and  that  he  has  contrived  to  invest  his  description  with 
a  glow  of  poetry,  and  to  glorify  the  life  he  yet  faithfully  repre¬ 
sents,  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  he  was  not  merely  a  medi¬ 
tative  man  of  reflection,  delighting  for  ever  to  weave  into  verse 
those  questionings  which  vex  the  meditative  mind.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  his  permanent  reputation  that  he  had  little  in  his 
life  to  force  the  representation  of  the  outer  world  and  of  society  on 
him,  and  that  his  distrust  of  his  own  poetical  powers  led  him  to 
substitute  for  poetical  effort  that  absorption  in  the  slavery  of 
exhausting  labour  which  killed  him  before  his  time,  and  at  last 
seemed  to  him  the  only  worthy  end  of  life,  and  the  only  proper 
result  of  philosophy. 

This  volume  contains  two  new  pieces  of  considerable  length. 
One  is  called  “Amours  de  Voyage,”  and  embodies  what  its 
author  was  thinking  and  observing  and  studying,  during  his  stay 
at  Rome  in  1849.  It  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  an  English  traveller  to  his  friend,  and  by  an  English 
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young  lady  to  her  friend.  The  pair  gradually  fall  in  love, 
although  the  gentleman  is  very  long  in  deciding  whether  he  feels 
more  than  the  passing  tenderness  wnich  results  from  being  thrown 
m  the  way  of  a  sympathising  and  pretty  girl.  His  doubts 
on  this  point  fill  up  a  large  portion  of  the  poem,  and  he  has 
scarcely  ascertained  that  his  feelings  are  serious  when  the 
young  lady’s  family  leave  Rome,  and  he  has  to  set  off 
in  chase  of  them.  He  visits  them  at  Florence,  at  Milan, 
and  at  Como ;  and  the  story  ends  as  a  story  never  ended 
before,  in  the  lover  giving  his  mistress  up  in  sheer  weari¬ 
ness  and  despair,  because  he  cannot  find  her  direction.  Of 
course,  the  interest  of  such  a  stoiy  cannot  be  in  the  story  itself. 
It  lies  in  the  humorous  sketches  of  English  society  abroad,  in  the 
playfulnesses  of  the  young  lady  in  her  unbosomings,  and  in  the 
description  of  the  people,  the  city,  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
It  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  “Bothie,”  but  it  has  many  of  the  same 
excellences.  There  are  fine  passages  in  it,  and  many  subtle  trains 
of  thought,  and  some  spirited  satirical  sketches.  Perhaps  the  first 
account  of  the  Trevellyns — the  family  out  of  whom,  by  the  aid  of 
juxtaposition,  he  selects  his  Mary — is  as  amusing  as  any : — 

Which  of  three  Misses  Trevellyn  it  is  that  Yemon  shall  marry 
Is  not  a  thing  to  be  known  ;  for  our  friend  is  one  of  those  natures 
Which  have  their  perfect  delight  in  the  general  tender-domestic, 

So  that  he  trifles  with  Mary’s  shawl,  ties  Susan’s  bonnet, 

Dances  with  all,  but  at  home  is  most,  they  say,  with  Georgina, 

Who  is,  however,  too  silly  in  my  apprehension  for  Vernon. 

I,  as  before  when  I  wrote,  continue  to  see  them  a  little  ; 

Not  that  I  like  them  much  or  care  a  bajocco  for  Vernon, 

But  I  am  slow  at  Italian,  have  not  many  English  acquaintance, 

And  I  am  asked,  in  short,  and  am  not  good  at  excuses. 

Middle-class  people  these,  bankers  very  likely,  not  wholly 
Pure  of  the  taint  of  the  shop  ;  will  at  table  d’hote  and  restaurant 
Have  their  shilling’s  worth,  their  penny’s  pennyworth  even  : 

Neither  man’s  aristocracy  this,  nor  God’s,  God  knoweth  ! 

Yet  they  are  fairly  descended,  they  give  you  to  know,  well  connected  ; 
Doubtless  somewhere  in  some  neighbourhood  have,  and  are  careful  to 
keep,  some 

Threadbare-genteel  relations,  who  in  their  turn  are  enchanted 
Grandly  among  county  people  to  introduce  at  assemblies 
To  the  unpennied  cadets  our  cousins  with  excellent  fortunes. 

Neither  man’s  aristocracy  this,  nor  God’s,  God  knoweth ! 

The  doubts  of  tlie  lover  are,  however,  a  little  wearisome.  He  is 
always  in  a  state  of  flux  and  reflux  of  thought.  He  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  likes  the  girl,  or  whether  he  would  take 
the  trouble  to  save  her  life  if  she  was  in  danger,  or  whether  he 
ought  to  save  her  if  he  did  not  wish ;  or  whether  he  might  law¬ 
fully  fight  for  the  Roman  Republic,  or  whether  he  would  wish  to 
fight  if  he  might.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  a  man  sub¬ 
stantially  good,  affectionate,  and  brave,  should  have  all  these 
thoughts  pass  through  his  mind,  if  he  accustomed  himself  to  the 
intricacies  of  casuistical  self-inspection.  But  there  is  no  very  good 
reason  why  he  should  put  his  feelings  and  opinions  into  English 
hexameters.  The  other  new  poem,  or  rather  collection  of  poems, 
is  called  “Mari  Magno,”  and  consists  of  stories  or  recollections 
supposed  to  be  narrated  by  a  group  of  passengers  on  their  passage  to 
America.  These  tales  are  very  unfinished,  and  are  not  very  inter¬ 
esting.  In  one,  however,  called  the  Clergyman’s  Tale,  there  are 
some  lines  that  show  deep  and  noble  feeling,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
the  sinfulness  of  sin.  There  is  also  a  short  poem  inserted  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  book,  and  now  first  published,  which  may 
fairly  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  that  although  Mr.  Clough  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  difficulties  which  the  wars  of  foreigners  suggest  to 
a  philosophical  stranger,  he  yet  had  moments  when  he  could 
strongly  feel  all  the  nobleness  and  romance  attached  to  the  then 
falling  cause  of  Italy : — 

What  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 

Peschiera,  when  thy  bridge  I  crost  ? 

‘  ’Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all.’ 

The  tricolor —  a  trampled  rag 
Lies,  dirt  and  dust ;  the  lines  I  track 
By  sentry  boxes  vellow-black, 

Lead  up  to  no  Italian  flag. 

I  see  the  Croat  soldier  stand 
Upon  the  grass  of  your  redoubts  ; 

The  eagle  with  his  black  wing  flouts 
The  breadth  and  beauty  of  your  land. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain, 

0  men  of  Brescia,  on  the  day 
Of  loss  past  hope,  I  heard  you  say 
Your  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  said,  ‘  Since  so  it  is,  —  good  bye 
Sweet  life,  high  hope  ;  but  whatsoe’er 
May  be,  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 
To  tell,  “  The  Lombard  feared  to  die !  ”  ’ 

You  said,  (there  shall  be  answer  fit,) 

*  And  if  our  children  must  obey, 

They  must ;  but  thinking  on  this  day 
’T  will  less  debase  them  to  submit.’ 

You  said,  (Oh  not  in  vain  you  said,) 

‘  Haste,  brothers,  haste,  while  yet  we  may ; 

The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day 
When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed.’ 

Ah  !  not  for  idle  hatred,  not 
For  honour,  fame,  nor  self-applause, 

But  for  the  glory  of  the  cause, 

You  did,  what  will  not  be  forgot. 

And  though  the  stranger  stand,  ’tis  true, 

By  force  and  fortune’s  right  he  stands  ; 

By  fortune,  which  is  in  God’s  hands, 

And  strength,  which  yet  shall  spring  in  you. 
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This  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 
Peschiera,  when  thy  bridge  I  crost, 

4  ’Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all.’ 
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IT  would  fie  a  great  improvement  on  this  series  if  Mrs.  Green 
would  adopt  for  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  plan  which  has 
fieen  followed  fiy  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  reign  of  his  father — that, 
namely,  of  giving  a  distinct  preface  to  each  volume.  As  no  one  is 
likely  to  read  these  Calendars  straight  through,  it  is  a  great  gain, 
on  opening  a  new  volume,  to  fie  told  what  are  the  chief  subjects 
which  its  contents  illustrate.  The  editor,  fiy  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  have  read  them  all  through,  so  that  he  is  perfectly  well 
able  to  do  it.  The  index,  indeed,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  man 
who  is  studying  some  particular  point,  and  wishes  to  know  whether 
the  volume  contains  anything  bearing  on  that  point.  But  it  does 
not  meet  the  case  of  the  man  who,  on  receiving  a  volume  of  calen¬ 
dars,  wishes  generally  to  know  what  they  are  about.  This  want  is 
perfectly  supplied  by  Mr.  Bruce’s  series  of  prefaces,  but  Mrs.  Green 
leaves  us  in  the  dark ;  for,  of  course,  her  general  preface  to  the 
first  volume  cannot  do  this  work  for  the  whole  of  the  sixteen 
volumes  which  she  promises  us.  We  mentioned  this  want  in  our 
notice  of  a  former  volume,  and  it  continues  to  strike  us  forcibly  in 
every  volume  which  we  receive.  We  trust  that  we  may  persuade 
Mrs.  Green  to  give  us  separate  prefaces  to  each  of  her  future 
volumes.  We  are  sure  that  they  will  make  her  work  far  more 
useful,  and  will  save  historical  students  a  great  deal  of  needless 
labour. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  papers  of  rather  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half — namely,  from  January  1663,  to  August  1664.. 
In  that  interval  took  place  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  first  attack 
upon  Clarendon  by  Lord  Bristol,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  persecuting 
legislation  of  the  reign  against  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters.  Of  course,  the  present  volume  contains  entries  relating  to 
all  these  points.  But  the  chief  importance  of  these  collections  does 
not  lie  among  those  broad  facts  which  are  recorded  in  every 
history.  Their  real  value  is  in  the  illustrations  which  the  official 
papers  give  of  the  way  of  carrying  on  administrative  business,  and 
still  more  in  the  light  thrown  on  the  general  state  of  the  nation  by 
the  miscellaneous  letters,  often  of  a  very  strange  kind,  which  find 
their  way  among  the  State  Papers.  The  thing  which  has  perhaps 
struck  us  most,  in  looking  through  Mrs.  Green’s  successive  volumes, 
is  the  constant  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  in  which,  perhaps, 
not  so  much  Charles  himself  as  his  counsellors  for  him  seem  to 
have  lived  throughout  these  years.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  the  common  histories  deal  with,  and  indeed  must  deal 
with,  in  very  general  terms.  But  these  general  terms  hardly  give 
the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  amount  of  discontent  which 
underlay  the  apparent  universal  popularity  of  the  King  and  the 
apparent  universal  delight  at  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  indeed,  the  Calendars,  taken  alone,  might  lead  us  to  exag¬ 
gerate  matters  the  other  way.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
things  about  which  people  write  to  Secretaries  of  State  are,  after 
all,  exceptional  things  —  that  it  is  only  the  unquiet  people  who 
make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  that  the  quiet  people  form  a  vast 
majority.  Still  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  discontent  in  the 
land  was  much  greater  than  an  ordinary  reader  of  history  would 
suppose.  The  great  Puritan  party  and  the  great  Parliamentary  army 
had  not  wholly  vanished  from  the  earth  ;  nor  had  they  been  ali, 
except  a  few  suffering  martyrs,  suddenly  changed  into  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  and  orthodox  churchmen.  The  embers  which  broke  out  into 
the  Protestant  commotions  later  in  Charles’s  reign,  and  into  the 
open  rebellion  of  the  reign  of  his  brother,  were  smouldering  during 
the  whole  time.  Nor,  indeed,  was  open  rebellion  wholly  lacking 
during  the  reign  of  Charles.  The  Presbyterian  insurrection  in  the 
North  of  England,  though  most  histories  pass  it  by  in  two  or 
three  lines,  was  planned  on  a  great  scale,  and,  if  it  had  not  been 
crushed  in  time,  it  might  have  proved  at  least  as  formidable  as 
Monmouth’s  rebellion.  We  lately  made  some  extracts  relating  to 
it  from  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Surtees  Society,  and  we  find 
from  these  Calendars  that  the  danger  gave,  as  it  well  might,  no 
small  anxiety.  Other  tales  of  plots,  real  or  false,  are  constantly 
coming  in  —  indeed,  matters  look  as  if  the  calling  of  a  delator  or 
sycophant  was  found  to  be  a  profitable  trade.  Some  of  the  accu¬ 
sations  are  contemptible  enough.  Such  a  man  has  spoken  strongly 
of  the  King’s  vices,  or  said  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  better 
man  of  the  two.  In  one  case,  indeed,  a  charitable  jury,  perhaps 
directed  by  a  sensible  judge,  finds  an  ingenious  way  of  letting  off 
a  man  who  ought  never  to  have  been  tried.  A  man  is  indicted. at 
Norwich  for  high  treason  —  his  guilt  consisting  in  saying  that,  “if 
he  were  pressed  to  go  against  the  Turks,  he  would  kill  the  King” 
Presently  he  is  “  found  not  guilty,  as  he  might  mean  the  Kmc/  of 
the  Turks  ”  (p.  560).  By  the  company  in  which  he  is  found,  this 
regicide  in  posse  seems  to  have  been  a  Quaker ;  only  how  came 
a  Quaker  to  talk  so  lightly  about  killing  any  man,  Turk  or 
Christian  ?  J  ’ 

Of  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  we  have  ample  accounts  in 
this  volume.  Quakers  now-a-days  would  seem  the  last  people  to 
persecute,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  then,  though  probably 
the  least,  dangerous,  they  were  certainly  the  most  troublesome,  of 
all  sectaries.  Men  and  women  who  will  prophesy  in  all  times  and 
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places  must  he  put  down  under  any  sort  of  government  The 
Quakers  stand  charged  with  being  concerned  in  many  of  the' plots  of 
the  time.  It  is  more  certain  that  some  of  them  had  a  way  of  writing 
letters  to  the  King,  reproving  him  for  his  crimes,  and  threatening 
him  with  divine  judgment  in  a  tone  which  it  was  no  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  stretch  of  interpretation  to  construe  into  sedition  and 
treason.  Thirty-three  Quakers  in  Ilcliester  Gaol  simply  protest 
their  innocence,  and  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  the  gaoler.  But 
W.  0.  takes  up  much  higher  ground,  and  even  ventures  on  the 
same  sort  of  allusion  which  cost  Sir  John  Coventry  the  slitting  of 
his  nose : — 

W.  C.,  [a  Quaker],  to  the  King.  The  greatness  of  his  sins,  and  the  pro¬ 
faneness  of  court,  city,  and  country,  cry  for  vengeance,  and  threaten  sword, 
famine,  and  pestilence.  Begs  that  the  Parliament  may  he  dissolved,  the 
Council  made  purely  Protestant,  and  four  peaceable  prelates,  four  Presbyters, 
and  four  Independents  summoned  to  establish  church  government ;  that  he 
will  live  chastely  with  his  Queen,  and  that  lying  spirits  may  be  silenced. — 
P.  175. 

Charles  Baily,  another  Quaker,  seems  to  have  had  some  personal 
dealings  with  the  King;  perhaps  he  forced  himself  upon  him, 
somewhere  or  other,  to  bear  testimony.  His  prophecies  are  even 
fiercer  than  those  of  W.  C.  He 

threatens  him  with  a  share  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  Lord  that  is  coming 
over  the  nation.  Has  seen  in  a  vision  those  allied  to  him  feeding  as  for  the 
slaughter.  Promised  when  he  last  spoke  with  His  Majesty  to  reveal  any¬ 
thing  that  would  do  him  hurt ;  therefore  advises  him  to  avoid  rioting  and 
excess,  chambering  and  wantonness,  oppression,  for  which  the  land  mourns, 
and  injuries  to  the  Lord’s  people,  as  He  would  not  like  his  subjects  injured 
for  his  sake.  Reproaches  him  with  the  blood  of  good  men,  who  have  died 
and  are  dying  in  nasty  holes  and  dungeons.  Urges  him  to  repentance,  and 
warns  him  against  those  who  fawn  on  and  flatter  him.  Is  a  prisoner  for  the 
truth  in  Newgate,  Bristol. — P.  266. 

There  is  also  a  Denis  Plancliy,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  saint  of  any  persuasion,  but  who  favours  the  King  with  good 
advice  at  a  length  far  too  great  for  us  to  extract  or  probably  for 
the  merry  monarch  to  read.  One  passage  is  quite  unintelligible, 
especially  the  bit  about  “  the  Pepin  race 

The  King’s  friends  are  thought  not  faithful,  because  they  obtain  favours  for 
persons  of  no  integrity,  and  obstruct  them  to  men  of  deserts  and  sufferings. 
They  wind  the  pin  of  government  so  high  as  to  threaten  to  crack  the  sinews, 
and  then  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  law  against  obnoxious  persons  ;  they 
advise  large  expenditure  in  buildings,  and  engross  to  themselves  much  of  the 
King’s  treasure,  so  that  those  who  serve  him  are  undone  for  want  of  pay, 
and  he  is  exposed  to  derision  in  pictures.  Thus  the  Pepin  race  acted  in 
France. — P.  604. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  among  the  persecuted,  the  King  seems 
to  have  had  friends,  though  their  loyalty  was  oddly  expressed. 
John  Manne,  who  “went  up  the  water  with  Goodwife  Wormwood 
to  see  certain  imprisoned  brethren,”  was  clearly  a  sectary  of 
some  kind.  At  a  meeting  of  his  fellows  he  “heard  John  Haddock 
ask  a  woman  to  go  with  her  husband  to  Whitehall  to  see  the 
King.  It  was  answered  that  they  loved  him  like  pie,  but  he  was 
not  sweet.”  (P.604.) 

The  stream  of  petitions  for  'grants,  offices,  pensions,  &c.  still 
goes  on,  though  its  current  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  during  the 
first  years  of  the  reign.  Charles  had  by  this  time  given  away 
pretty  nearly  all  that  he  had  to  give,  and  people  were  beginning 
to  learn  that  he  commonly  gave  to  the  wrong  people.  There  are 
divers  grants  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  including  “375/.  for  a 
diamond  garter”  for  him;  and  Winifred  Wells,  who  is  delicately 
described  as  “maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen,”  but  who  was  in 
truth  a  momentary  mistress  of  the  King,  gets  grants  of  timber  — 
perhaps  money  and  lands  were  all  spent — to  the  amount  of  1,292 1. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  still  old  Cavaliers  and  their  families  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  ruin  to  which  they  have  been  brought  by  their 
losses  in  the  King’s  services.  Here  is  also  another  way  in  which 
Miss  Winifred,  or  some  other  of  her  class,  contrived  to  throw 
private  burdens  upon  the  public  :  — 

The  Board  of  Grecncloth  to  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  Send  them  a  new-born  male  child,  left  last 
night  in  that  part  of  Whitehall  Palace  within  their  parish,  that  it  may  be 
baptized  and  provided  for,  as  the  parents  cannot  be  discovered. — P.  635. 

Here  is  also  a  way  in  which  money  might  be  raised  out  of  anti¬ 
quarian  researches.  Charles,  Viscount  Fitzharding,  has  a  scheme 
for  enriching  the  privy  purse.  His  proposal  is  — 

That  an  inquisition  be  made  into  certain  priories,  of  which  27  or  28  were 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  escheated  to  the  Crown  on 
ills  attainder,  and  some  of  which  still  remain  concealed  in  the  hands  of  the 
heirs  of  those  to  whom  they  were  leased  by  the  Cardinal ;  and  that  on  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  them  being  proved,  the  profits  may  go  to  the  privy 
purse. — P.  333. 

This  Lord  Fitzharding  was  one  of  the  greatest  rascals  even  in  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  He  is  the  same  man  as  Charles  Berkeley, 
who,  meaning  to  please  the  Duke  of  York,  affirmed  all  sorts  of 
calumnies  against  Anne  Hyde,  and  then,  when  he  found  that  the 
Duke’s  pleasure  was  the  other  way,  turned  about  and  acknowledged 
that  they  were  all  lies.  After  this,  it  is  as  well  to  notice  that  the 
Fitzharding  Viscounty  was  one  not  inherited,  but  created,  and  that 
his  Lordship  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Duke,  and,  to 
outward  appearance,  of  the  Duchess  also.  One  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  if  Wolsey’s  lessees,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  had  been  turned 
out  after  a  hundred  and  thirty  years’  possession,  it  would  somehow 
have  tended  less  to  the  benefit  of  the  King’s  privy  purse  than  to 
that  of  Charles,  Viscount  Fitzharding. 

When  Charles  Berkeley  was  made  a  peer,  one  is  prepared  to  find 
the  strange  manufacture  of  baronets,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  more  than  once,  going  on  in  full  vigour.  Here  is  an  even 
funnier  specimen  than  usual : — • 


Mary  Lady  Graves  to  Williamson.  Is  hindered  by  ill  health  from  attend¬ 
ing  touching  a  baronet’s  warrant,  obtained  for  her  by  Sec.  Nicholas.  Asks 
his  aid  therein,  and  whether  John  St.  Barbe,  of  Broadlands,  Hampshire,  a 
loyal  man  worth  2,000/.  a  year,  whose  father  hazarded  his  estates  for  de¬ 
serting  the  Long  Parliament,  may  be  the  man.  Will  give  him  and  Sec. 
Bennett  20/.  more  than  their  fees,  to  expedite  it  before  Christmas. — P.  268. 

That  is,  Lady  Graves,  writing  on  December  9,  is  ready  to  pay  40/. 
down  to  get  1,095/.  before  Christmas.  Doubtless  it  was  quite 
worth  her  while.  But  conceive  a  state  of  things  in  which  bribes 
of  zol.  could  be  offered  to  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  same  sort  of  geniuses  who  wrote  about  “the  Pepin  race,” 
seem  also  to  have  laid  Suetonius  under  rather  odd  contributions. 
Thus,  Thomas  Fenel  writes  from  Hereford  about  certain  “wild  and 
distracted  people  who  persevere  in  their  fanatic  humour,  opening 
again  the  wounds  of  the  almost  ruined  kingdom ;  they  are  Neros 
kneaded  up  of  dirt  and  blood.”  On  the  other  hand,  an  anonymous 
enemy  of  the  Government  “  compares  the  present  times  to  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.”  This  comparison  was  also  made  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  it  is  elaborately  argued  against  by  Hume. 

One  is  puzzled  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  where  the  writer  says 
that  he  “  cannot  hear  of  one  child  carried  away  by  the  spirits,  but 
thinks  it  a  report  framed  to  throw  prejudice  on  the  Government.” 
Had  King  Charles  jurisdiction  in  Fairy  Land,  or  are  these  the 
“  lying  spirits  ”  which  W.  C.  rebuked  him  for  not  silencing  ? 
The  passage  by  itself  is  so  incomprehensible  that  Mrs.  Green,  for 
once,  breaks  through  all  restraints,  and  gives  us  an  explanatory 
note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  “  The  allusion,”  she  tells  us, 
“  is  to  the  practice  of  spiriting  or  conveying  away  children  to  the 
foreign  plantations  without  consent  of  their  parents.  The  agents 
employed  were  popularly  known  as  Spirits .” 

There  are  many  other  curious  points,  both  serious  and  amusing-, 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  entries  in  this  volume.  There  are 
several  important  letters  describing  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
prisons  —  one  especially  from  the  famous  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
setting  forth  the  misdeeds  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  There 
are  some  entries  about  Ludlow  and  the  other  regicide  refugees, 
and  the  hopes  which  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  seizing 
them,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  in  their  Swiss  asylum.  We  read, 
also,  in  a  letter  from  Ludlow  himself,  of  an  attempt  to  murder 
him  and  one  of  his  companions  at  Geneva,  made  by  a  considerable 
body  of  men  of  various  nations.  There  is  a  history,  worth  follow¬ 
ing  through  many  entries,  of  one  Christian,  put  to  death,  unjustly 
as  was  alleged,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Lord  of  the  Isle.  The  Manx  jurisprudence  is  certainly 
not  spoken  of  respectfully.  Christian  is  executed  “  by  verdict  of 
six  illiterate  judges,  three  being  the  Earl’s  own  soldiers,  and  most 
of  them  not  understanding  English  nor  the  laws.”  They  are 
further  described  as  “  three  cobblers,  one  weaver,  one  dyer,  and 
one  mountaineer.”  Are  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  liable  to 
challenge  ? 

We  will  end  with  one  more  extract,  in  which,  with  all  our 
respect  for  Mrs.  Green,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  must 
have  taken  some  undue  liberty  with  the  language  of  the  original. 
Unless  we  saw  it  with  our  own  eyes,  we  cannot  believe  that  Sir 
B.  Broughton,  writing  in  1663,  would  talk  of  one  of  Oliver’s  old 
soldiers  having  “  taken  a  cottage  residence.” 


SCOTLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

FRANCISQUE-MICHEL  is  one  of  the  most  diligent 
»  men  of  his  generation,  and  ranks  high  among  the  useful 
and  active  contributors  to  historical  knowledge.  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  he  has  edited,  compiled,  or  composed  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  on  various  subjects,  in  which 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  races,  his  and  our  own  country,  are  alike 
interested.  His  recent  work,  Lcs  Ecossais  en  France,  les  Frangais 
en  Ecosse,  fully  maintains  his  reputation  as  an  historical  pioneer, 
and  forms  a  curious  and  instructive  chronicle  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  intimate  alliances  on  record. 

Books  that  from  their  nature  and  objects  necessarily  consist 
principally  of  isolated  facts  and  anecdotes,  collected  from  devious 
and  recondite  sources,  are  mostly  more  instructive  than  pleasant 
to  the  reader.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a  good  index  and  an  ample 
table  of  contents,  they  are  apt  to  tempt  him  to  skip,  when  they 
do  not  produce  a  disposition  to  sleep.  We  wish  them  to  be  in 
form,  no  less  than  in  substance,  Dictionaries  in  which  we  may 
look  under  the  proper  letter  for  what  we  wish  to  find.  But  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  M.  Francisque-Micliel’s  account  of  the  Scots  in 
France  and  the  French  in  Scotland  will  be  found  guilty  of 
tediousness  on  this  count.  By  adopting  a  chronological  order, 
and  grouping  in  contemporary  sections  his  incidents  and 
characters,  he  has  presented  us  with  a  continuous  picture  of  the 
relations  between  France  and  Scotland  from  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Bald  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  hour  when  Charles  X.  in  the 
nineteenth  bade  his  last  farewell  to  Ilolyrood  House.  The  French 
and  the  Scottish  nations,  although  their  friendship  sometimes 
cooled,  were  seldom  at  enmity  with  each  other,  unless  when  Eng¬ 
land  interfered,  either  in  support  of  the  reformed  religion,  or  after 
the  union  of  North  with  South  Britain.  So  constant,  indeed,  was 
the  attraction  of  the  Scots  to  the  French  for  eight  centuries  at 
least,  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb — 

If  that  you  with  France  would  win, 

Then  with  Scotland  first  begin ; 

and  was  a  truth  familiar  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  the  spectators 

*  Les  Ecossais  en  France,  les  Frangais  en  Ecosse.  Par  Francisque- 
Michel.  2  vols.  8vo.  Loiulres.  Triibner  &  Co.  1862. 
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in  a  theatre  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Nerissa,  questioning  Portia 
about  her  suitors,  asks — “What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord  P” 
to  which  query  the  lady  of  Belmont  replies :  “  He  hath  a  neigh¬ 
bourly  charity  in  him ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was 
able.  I  think  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under 
for  another.”  The  reader  will  probably  recollect  the  uncompli¬ 
mentary  epithet  applied  by  King  Henry  V.  to  his  northern  neighbour. 

M.  Francisque-Michel  has  put  prominently  forward  the  many 
common  obligations  which  France  and  Scotland  conferred  on  each 
other.  They  were  advantages  which  formal  treaties  of  alliance 
seldom  bestow.  They  were  benefits  which,  coming  from  spon¬ 
taneous  sources,  were  well  suited  to  the  receivers  of  them  respec¬ 
tively.  France,  exhausted  by  frequent  wars,  recruited  her  armies, 
and  even  her  nobility,  with  brave  soldiers  and  knightly  adven¬ 
turers  of  good  name  and  ancient  lineage.  Scotland  —  the  Low- 
landers  alone  are  treated  of  in  M.  Michel’s  work  —  from  its 
unceasing  feuds  with  the  Celts  of  the  mountains  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  the  English  marchmen  on  the  other,  was  kept  for  many 
centuries  in  the  rearward  of  civilization,  and  adopted  such  arts 
and  luxuries  as  it  needed  and  could  afford  to  purchase  from 
France.  Rude,  indeed,  were  the  exports  from  North  Britain  for  a 
long  period.  Hides,  with  dried  and  salted  fish,  formed  the 
staple  of  them.  Its  imports  from  France  were  the  wines  of 
Burgundy,  harness  for  the  men  at  arms,  tapestry  for  chamber- 
hangings,  carpets  for  the  dais  —  in  short,  nearly  every  commo¬ 
dity  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  which  required  capital  or 
skill  of  hand  to  supply.  As  regarded  commerce,  indeed,  Scotland 
was  for  ages  a  province  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries — of  France 
especially,  since  the  Flemish  cities  were  often  the  allies  of  England, 
and  shared  in  her  dislike  to  the  dwellers  nor  th  of  the  Tweed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Huguenot  communities  derived  no  little  aid  from  the 
Scottish  reformers,  and  the  churches  of  Dieppe,  Rochelle,  and 
other  cities  where  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  struck  root,  imported 
from  their  old  ally  many  a  pidpit  Boanerges.  Finally,  and  after 
the  Union  had  severed  the  alliance  with  France,  an  Edinburgh 
philosopher  effected  an  important  revolution  in  the  ethics  and 
metaphysics  of  France,  but  in  M.  Francisque-Michel’s  opinion,  his 
countrymen  have  little  cause  to  hold  in  reverence  the  name  of 
David  Hume. 

M.  Michel’s  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  Hume’s  doctrines 
upon  Paris,  its  salons,  and  sages,  appear  to  us  harsh  and  ill- 
considered,  and  though  they  necessarily  occupy  the  concluding 
chapter  of  his  narrative,  we  shall  notice  them  before  proceeding  to 
more  properly  historical  matter.  To  Hume,  then,  M.  Michel 
ascribes  no  small  share  in  the  birth,  or  at  least  the  breeding,  of 
the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  of  the  eclecti¬ 
cism  of  the  nineteenth.  He  quotes  Joseph  le  Maistre,  whose 
learning  and  perspicacity  no  one,  he  says,  will  doubt,  as  an 
authority  for  pronouncing  le  bon  David  as  “the  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  perhaps,  and  the  most  guilty  (!)  of  those  baleful  writers 
who  will  not  cease  to  hold  up  the  last  century  to  the  censure 
of  posterity ;  the  writer  who,  with  the  greatest  talent  for  mis¬ 
chief,  has  exercised  that  talent  with  the  greatest  coolness.” 
This  is  “  speaking  prave  ’ords  at  the  bridge  ”  with  a  witness.  We 
hold  in  great  respect  the  science  and  “perspicacity  ”  of  Joseph  le 
Maistre.  W  e  can  make  every  allowance  for  the  dislike  an  archaeolo¬ 
gist  must  feel  towards  such  a  daring  innovator  and  so  generally 
superficial  an  historian  as  Hume,  and  we  give  M.  Michel,  besides,  full 
credit  for  his  Catholic  horror  of  Hume’s  doctrines.  We  would  by 
no  means  propose  the  “  History  of  Natural  Religion  ”  as  a  text-book 
for  the  use  of  schools,  neither  would  we  insist  upon  his  “  Essays  ” 
being  got  up  for  competitive  examinations.  But  how  stand  the 
real  facts  of  the  cause  of  Michel  and  Le  Maistre  versus  Hume  and 
Condillac  ?  At  the  time  when  Hume  startled  the  slumbers  of  the 
Church,  or  attracted  the  curiosity  of  profane  laymen,  were  his 
philosophical  writings  popular  ?  Do  our  old  men  often  quote,  do 
our  young  men  or  maidens  ever  read  them?  To  philosophical 
inquirers  they  are,  and  will  never  cease  to  be,  vital,  as  examples 
of  the  most  subtle  dialectics  conveyed  in  the  most  simple  and 
graceful  of  forms ;  and  to  the  political  economist  they  retain  some 
value  as  the  suggestive  or  fruitful  germs  of  what  is  already,  or 
is  rapidly  becoming,  a  science.  But  beyond  this  narrow  circle 
what  has  been  the  influence  of  Hume  P  He  has  affected 
the  philosophic  mind,  he  has  seldom  reached  the  ear  of  the 
people.  Hume  certainly  struck  at  the  roots  of  received 
theology;  he  dissipated  much  of  that  metaphysical  jargon  by 
which  men’s  minds  had  been  enthralled  by  the  schoolmen  and 
the  Sorbonne.  We  have  never  read  that  the  litigants  of  old  Rome 
fared  the  worse  for  having  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  rescued 
from  the  monopolising  hands  of  the  Patricians ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  after  the  clerk  Flavius  had  disclosed  the  meaning  of  these 
symbols,  that  the  race  of  great  Roman  jurists  began  its  career. 
Hume  and  the  Sorbonne — Hume  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
were  indeed  as  adverse  to  one  another  as  Descartes  was  to  Aqui¬ 
nas,  or  Moliere  to  the  medecins  et  apothicaires  of  his  age.  Let 
the  philosopher  is  fairly  entitled  to  put  these  questions  to  MM. 
Michel  and  Le  Maistre :  Has  any  one  of  my  writings  ever  led  to 
an  Inquisition  ?  have  any  of  my  disciples  burnt  a  Hutch  esonian, 
or  pilloried  Dr.  Beattie  P  have  I  ever  had  a  Bartholomew  mas¬ 
sacre  ?  have  I  inflicted  on  the  human  race  a  thousandth  or  a  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  misery  which  the  Most  Catholic  Philip 
inflicted  on  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  Most  Christian  Louis  on 
the  Huguenots?  We  cannot  pursue  the  rejoinder;  but  neither 
can  we  help  thinking  that  Hume  might  possibly  get  the  best  of  it. 

We  must  nowretum  to  an  era  in  which  had  any  one  philosophized, 


he  would  have  assuredly  been  burnt  for  a  wizard,  and  in  which  the 
fat,  serene,  sceptical  David  himself,  if  he  had  not  borne  a  lance, 
would  most  probably  have  swayed  a  censer,  or  become  in  due  time 
an  “  Abbot  purple  as  his  vines,”  Scotland,  from  its  distance  from 
the  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  never  properly  a  Roman  province,  long  retained  a  Celtic  aspect 
and  Celtic  institutions,  nor  can  we  ascertain  the  precise  epoch  at 
which  it  entered  into  the  circle  of  feudalism,  and  by  importing 
Saxon,  Norman,  or  Flemish  elements  became,  so  far  as  the  Low¬ 
lands  are  concerned,  a  Teutonic  kingdom.  Long  after  this  un¬ 
recorded  revolution  in  its  government  and  population,  civilization 
was  a  plant  of  tardy  growth  on  its  soil.  The  proverbial  barrenness 
between  Dan  and  Beersheba  was  almost  a  literal  fact  of  the  region 
between  Perth  and  Berwick.  Between  the  English  Marchmen  and 
the  Highland  Celts  the  land  had  rest  neither  for  many  days  nor 
for  few.  The  towns,  which  in  more  favoured  regions  became  the 
seats  of  trade  and  chartered  municipalities,  were  in  Scotland,  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  few  in  number,  poor,  and  thinly 
peopled.  As  men  could  seldom  reckon  on  garnering  what  they  had 
sown,  agriculture  for  many  ages  remained  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  as 
all  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  churchmen  or  Jews,  commerce  was 
equally  depressed  while  manufactures  were  impossible.  Where 
golden  harvests  now  alternate  with  emerald  meadows,  green 
swamps  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  even  later, 
alternated  with  standing  fields  of  rye  and  oats.  Where  substantial 
homesteads  and  full  stack-yards  now  attest  the  prosperity  of  the 
husbandman,  hovels  of  turf,  or  towers  of  stone  studded  at  wide 
intervals  the  barren  land.  The  ploughman  and  the  shepherd 
never  ventured  to  field  or  fold  without  a  lance  and  buckler,  and 
might  generally  repeat  Wat  Tinlinn’s  story,  who  thought  himself 
lucky  in  that  his  house  had  been  burnt  by  the  enemy  only  once  in 
the  year: — 

Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here, 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre  with  many  a  spear  ; 

They  crossed  the  Liddel  at  curfew-hour, 

And  burned  my  little  lonely  tower  ; 

It  had  not  been  burned  this  year  and  more. 

Barnyard  and  dwelling  blazing  bright 

Served  to  guide  me  in  my  flight. 

That  a  land  not  favoured  by  its  climate  or  soil,  and  so  beset 
with  hornets,  should  long  have  remained  in  the  rearward  of 
nations  is  not  surprising.  Its  reputation  was  even  worse  than  it 
deserved.  It  was  described  as  the  palace  of  Famine,  as  the  abode 
of  fiends,  or  at  least  of  witches  and  sorcerers.  Scot  and  beggar 
were  synonymous  terms.  Judas,  in  the  painted  cloth,  sat  under  a 
withered  elder-bush,  and  had  an  orange-tawny  beard ;  and  the 
elder-bush  and  red-hair  were  both  common  in  Scotland.  Long 
after  Scotland  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  tillage,  trade,  learning,  and 
commerce,  Johnson  could  assert  that  a  Scotchman’s  finest  pro¬ 
spect  was  the  high  road  to  England.  The  high  road  to  England, 
however,  was,  for  many  generations,  that  which  led  to  the  gallows 
and  a  short  shrift  at  “  merrie  Carlisle,”  and  his  finest  prospect  lay 
over  the  seas  which  conveyed  the  bonnie  Scot  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

For  the  Scot,  let  and  hindered  by  dangers  and  poverty  at 
home,  was  the  apt  pupil  of  more  fortunate  nations,  and  was 
anxious  to  expunge  by  service  and  its  rewards  abroad  the  reproach 
of  national  and  domestic  barbarism.  To  change  of  country  he 
was  as  indifferent  as  the  Roman  of  old  times.  He  was  to  be 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  he  is  much  belied 
if,  when  no  Christian  master  was  to  be  found,  he  did  not  take 
the  wages  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs  or  the  Turkish  Sultans.  But 
France  was  the  country  which  he  most  readily  adopted,  and  which 
welcomed  him  with  readiness  in  return.  France  found  work  and 
pay  for  the  stark  moss-trooper,  the  pilgrim,  the  scholar,  the 
merchant,  and  the  noble  or  political  exile.  Her  monasteries, 
colleges,  and  hospitals  found  room  for  quiet  and  studious  spirits — 
the  King’s  guard  for  Durward  of  the  Scar,  and  for  Quentin 
his  nephew.  Even  the  Williams  of  Deloraine  and  Westburnflat 
did  not  starve,  unless  they  were  idle,  in  France.  There  was 
generally  some  pretty  quarrel  in  hand  between  France  north  of  the 
Loire,  and  France' south  of  the  Loire,  between  Burgundy  and 
Britanny,  between  lord  and  vassals,  between  the  Crown  and  its 
great  feudatories.  The  immigrants  probably  divided  among  them 
the  opposite  fates  of  Pharaoh’s  chief  butler  and  baker — some  were 
raised  to  honour  and  some  to  the  gallows.  But  la  belle  France 
seems  never  to  have  murmured  at  these  Caledonian  importations. 

In  these  respects  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
people  who  dwelt  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.  It  has  been 
the  common  misfortune  of  England  and  France  to  misunderstand 
each  other  in  peace,  and  to  quarrel  for  slight  causes  or  none. 
From  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  that  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  these  neighbouring  and  equally  civilized  lands  have 
never  allowed  half  a  century  to  pass  without  cutting  one  another’s 
throats.  The  dislike  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  viewed  their 
Norman  oppressors  extended  itself  to  the  nation  of  which  they 
formed  only  a  part ;  and  after  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
were  fused  together  by  intermarriage,  common  interests,  and  lastly 
by  a  common  language,  hostility  was  perpetuated  by  the  claims 
of  the  Plantagenet  Kings  upon  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy  and 
the  feofs  of  Guienne  and  Aquitaine.  Not  until  the  third  Sovereign 
of  the  house  of  Guelph  had  reigned  for  forty  years  in  England  was 
the  empty  claim  to  the  French  crown  expunged  from  the  national 
arms.  For  the  Tudors,  though  they  did  not  lay  claim  to  the  fiefs 
of  the  Plantagenets,  yet  interfered  with  their  royal  brethren  of 
the  Valois  and  Bourbon  lines  to  maintain  what  it  pleased  diplo¬ 
matists  to  term  the  Balance  of  Europe.  From  thege  and  a  long 
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series  of  later  follies  and  calamities  Scotland,  so  far  as  regards 
France,  was  exempt.  Their  respective  sons  easily  fraternised; 
the  person  of  the  French  King  was  surrounded  by  Scotch  guards ; 
the  forts  and  capital  of  Scotland  were  often  held  by  French 
garrisons ;  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts  was  frequently  kept  on  its 
owner’s  head  by  French  lances.  In  either  country  many  noble 
houses  date  their  foundation  from  a  French  or  Scottish  ancestor. 
The  union  of  Scotland  and  France  long  preceded  that  of  Scotland 
and  England ;  nor  was  it  so  much  cemented  by  treaties  as  by  the 
active  or  latent  attraction  of  the  two  nations  to  each  other. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  migrating  disposition  of  the  Scots; 
but  there  was  also  a  counter-current  setting-  in  from  France 
to  the  Lowlands.  The  chronic  wars  between  the  French  and 
English  rendered  it  politic  for  the  former  to  establish  a  strong 
outpost  on  the  frontiers  of  its  foe,  nor  was  it  less  expedient  for 
England  to  pierce  Scotland  through  the  Teiamonian  shield  of 
France.  More  than  once  the  blending  of  the  Lilies  and  Thistle 
was  imminent:  once,  in  the  marriage  of  Francis  of  Yalois  with 
Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  effected ;  and  at  various  times  the  hand 
of  a  Scottish  princess  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Courts 
of  London  and  Paris.  The  French  princesses  who  intermarried 
with  the  Stuarts  were  apt  instruments  or  adepts  in  state-craft ; 
and  so  long  as  Scotland  retained  its  allegiance  to  the  Romish 
Church,  French  counsels  generally  prevailed  at  Edinburgh.  It 
was  the  Reformation  that  first  weakened  this  good  understanding. 
Even  national  jealousy  and  long  memories  of  war  and  waste  were 
less  potent  than  theological  hatred.  The  balance  inclined  to 
England ;  and  indeed  Scotland  was  more  than  half  reconciled  to 
her  southern  sister,  when  it  feebly  remonstrated  against,  if  it  did 
not  openly  applaud,  the  judicial  murder  of  her  beautiful  and  mis¬ 
guided  Queen. 

To  the  genealogist  and  the  student  of  heraldry  these  volumes 
will  be  acceptable,  since,  beside  very  numerous  and  curious  details 
of  the  intermixture  of  Scottish  and  French  families,  M.  Michel 
has  illustrated  his  pages  with  more  than  a  hundred  engravings  of 
coats  of  arms.  To  the  historian  proper  they  will  be  no  less  wel¬ 
come  for  the  aid  they  afford  him  in  the  by-ways  at  least  of  his 
calling;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  persons  in  search  of  plots  or 
under-plots  for  a  novel  will  not  do  well  to  consult  these  volumes. 
In  giving  an  account  of  their  original  conception  and  the  number 
of  years  —  a  quarter  of  a  century — devoted  to  their  composition, 
M.  Michel  compares  his  labours  to  those  of  “  Old  Mortality,”  who 
passed  the  latter  half  of  his  life  in  retracing  the  epitaphs  and 
repairing  the  tombstones  of  the  old  Covenanters.  Struck  by  the 
various  and  important  part  which  in  every  age  the  Scotch  had 
played  in  French  annals,  and  by  the  disproportionate  mention  of 
them  by  French  writers,  he  sought  to  repair  this  defect,  to  trace 
their  footsteps  in  Church  and  State,  in  arms  and  letters,  and  to 
arrange  in  order  of  time  or  of  subject  the  records  of  this  ancient 
and  intimate  alliance.  He  soon  discovered  that  Scottish  influence 
and  settlement  in  France  was  one  moiety  only  of  the  task  he  had 
begun,  and  that  it  was  equally  worth  his  while  to  follow  his 
own  countrymen  into  Scotland.  Since  the  year  1837,  when  the 
Coimt  of  Salvandy,  then  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction, 
sent  him  into  Great  Britain  to  search  our  public  libraries  and 
archives  for  inedited  materials  of  French  history,  M.  Michel  has 
never  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  nowT  at  last  so  wrell  executed ;  nor 
will  any  one,  we  imagine,  who  sees  the  amount  of  vouchers  col¬ 
lected,  or  who  can  estimate  the  labour  bestowed,  think  that  the 
author  has  been  either  tardy  in  his  work  or  capricious  in  his  plan. 
He  has  indeed  performed  for  Scoto-Gallic  annals  little  less  than 
Varro  effected  for  those  of  Rome  and  Italy: — “  descriptiones 
temporum,  sacrorum  jura,  domesticam,  bellicam  disciplinam  .... 
aperuit.” 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY* 

THE  publication  of  historical  documents  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  age,  and  not  among  the  least  important  of  them. 
Students  of  history  for  its  own  sake  are  ready  to  welcome  them  all, 
and  to  set  them  down  at  their  real  value.  Whether  they  tell  for 
Pope  or  King,  for  Churchman  or  Puritan,  for  freedom  or  despot¬ 
ism,  all  will  add  to  the  stores  of  our  historical  knowledge,  aud  help 
us  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  disputed  facts.  The  partisan,  and 
the  partisan  only,  wall  look  on  them  with  apprehension ;  and  while 
he  thrusts  some  of  them  into  prominence  as  telling  on  his  own 
side,  will  wince  at  others  which  he  cannot  wrest  to  his  own  pur¬ 
pose.  Still,  each  man  may  fairly  call  attention  to  any  documents 
which  may  seem  to  maintain  his  own  cause ;  and  there  is  just  as 
good  reason  for  publishing  those  which  relate  to  the  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity  as  for  printing  the  long  series  issued  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  precise  obj  ect  for  which 
the  Central  United  Bartholomew  Committee  have  resolved  on 
bringing  before  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  the  documents  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume.  Somehow  or  other,  doubtless,  they  suppose 
that  this  book  will  show  everybody  that  they  are  right  and  their 
opponents  wrong;  and  we  are  soon  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  do  this  by  “  an  Historical  Introduction  by  an 
accomplished  writer,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  by  the  first 
week  in  August.”  But  the  self-styled  disciples  of  the  Bartholomew 
Confessors  cannot  wait  so  long  for  the  documents  themselves,  and 
the  Committee  accordingly  prepare  to  meet  the  demand  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  perusal  of  them  “  will  enable  every  reader 
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to  judge  of  the  relentless  animosity  with  which  those  peaceable 
and  conscientious  citizens  were  persecuted.” 

Now  we  know  that  it  would  be  very  useless  to  say  that  these 
documents,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  likely  to  do  the  cause  which 
Mr.  Miall  has  at  heart  very  much  more  harm  than  good.  In  so 
saying,  we  believe  that  we  should  be  speaking  the  truth ;  but 
partiality,  on  whatever  side,  is  slow  in  yielding  to  any  argument. 
But  without  prejudging  the  introduction  of  the  accomplished 
writer,  there  are  one  or  two  things  of  material  consequence  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  present  position  of  Dissenters  which  we 
cannot  allow  to  be  put  out  of  sight.  That  there  is  a  studied 
attempt  so  to  conceal  them,  the  publication  of  this  volume,  were 
other  evidence  wanting,  proves  clearly  enough.  The  question  of 
persecution  may  be  quickly  dismissed.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  meaning  of  toleration  was  really  understood  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  although  it  was  convenient  sometimes  to  talk  about 
it.  Both  sides  were  ready  to  persecute  when  they  had  the  power, 
and  perhaps  neither  side  in  their  hearts  were  wholly  unwilling  to 
slay.  It  was,  after  all,  a  question  of  measure ;  and,  while  we  are 
willing  to  allow  that  all  were  wrong,  the  respective  position  of  the 
parties  in  the  struggle  must  be  taken  into  account  before  wre  can 
determine  which  side  disgraced  itself  most.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  right,  or  the  Puritans  wrong.  We  do 
not  forget  that  the  f  rmer,  in  some  respects,  stood  to  the  Roman 
Church  in  a  position  not  unlike  that  which  Puritanism  assumed 
towards  the  Church  of  England.  Still,  by  English  Churchmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century  their  Church  was  identified  with  the  Universal 
Church  of  all  ages.  It  possessed  the  sanctity  of  a  venerable  tra¬ 
dition,  it  was  associated  with  all  the  learning  and  all  the  holiness 
which  the  Church  had  ever  exhibited  to  the  world.  It  came  to 
them  as  an  established  order,  grounded  on  an  outward  authority. 
It  required  from  its  ministers  the  devotion  of  their  highest  powers 
of  soul  and  intellect,  and  it  received  what  it  demanded.  Suddenly 
the  old  order  was  swept  away ;  men  who  cared  nothing  for  dogmas 
and  principles  which  Churchmen  held  to  be  indispensable  were 
thrust  into  their  place,  and  the  ordained  clergy  were  superseded  by 
carpenters  and  cobblers,  who  were  conscious  only  of  an  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit.  These  had  their  day,  and  perhaps  they  might  have 
employed  it  to  worse  purposes.  There  have  been  sterner  perse¬ 
cutors  than  the  intruding  Presbyterians,  but  they  were  persecutors 
nevertheless.  Their  power  was  short-lived.  The  Restoration 
ensured  the  re-establishment  of  the  English  Church  on  something 
like  its  ancient  footing,  and  the  only  question  was,  as  to  how  far 
concession  should  extend.  The  limits  were  defined,  and  they  were 
found  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  Bartholomew  Confessors.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  that  they  were  not  hardly  used,  but  they  had  used 
their  adversaries  harder. 

If  we  wished  especially  to  set  up  one  side  against  the  other,  we 
need  not  travel  away  from  the  present  volume  for  an  abundance  of 
material  ready  to  our  hand.  In  our  blindness  we  might  suppose 
that  the  merits  of  the  case  might  be  decided  without  any  great 
difficulty ;  but  we  are  forgetting  that  the  eyes  of  the  illuminated 
see  differently,  and  that  there  is  not  much  use,  therefore,  in 
pointing  to  the  contrast  which  we  seem  to  discern  between  the 
plain  and  sound  sense  of  much  of  what  was  urged  by  the  Church¬ 
men,  and  the  captious  and  despotic  spirit  which  in  their  opponents 
disguised  itself  under  a  plea  for  weak  consciences.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  simply  to  what  they  say,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  objects  of  Baxter  and  his  party.  In  their  antagonists 
wre  may  have  to  condemn  persecution,  in  so  far  as  they  resorted  to 
it ;  but  their  arguments  are  such  as  plain  men  might  understand 
in  any  age  or  country. 

The  contrast  may  appear  to  us  strong  and  even  startling;  to  the 
Central  United  Bartholomew  Committee  it  is  of  course  invisible. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  it  is  quite  right  that  Englishmen 
generally  should  be  made  to  see  clearly,  whether  the  Committee 
see  it  or  not.  If  these  gentlemen  do  not  see  it,  there  is 
some  chance  that  they  may  be  brought  to  apprehend  an  his¬ 
torical  fact ;  but  if  they  do  see  it,  and  seeing  it,  go  on  fighting- 
under  the  standard  of  the  Bartholomew  Confessors,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  worse  dishonesty  than  wo  care  to  impute  to  them. 
If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word  toleration,  as  used  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  means  an  equal  forbearance  on  all  sides,  the 
entire  abolition  of  all  civil  penalties  for  religious  opinion,  the  full 
liberty  of  worship  according  to  the  washes  of  each  sect,  the  full 
permission  to  win  proselytes  as  they  may  be  able.  But  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  religious  ascendency  of  one  sect 
or  body  over  another.  It  secures  each  from  molestation  —  it  con¬ 
demns  utterly  all  interference  of  one  with  another  in  any  way 
except  by  the  action  of  opinion.  Can  it  for  one  moment  be 
supposed  that  any  such  notion  as  this  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  ministers  who  were  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity  of  1662  F  We  may  give  them  credit  for  much  sincerity 
of  belief,  and  no  little  self-sacrifice ;  but  they  were  fighting  for 
very  much  more  than  mere  toleration.  Their  wearisome  homilies 
on  points  which  they  admitted  were  to  themselves  indifferent, 
their  demands  for  changes  which  fell  nothing  short  of  destruction, 
and  the  admissions  which  they  made  in  enforcing  these 
■  demands,  showed  that  they  were  struggling  for  empire  when 
they  professed  to  be  praying  for  indulgence.  Their  desire  was 
not  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  for  themselves,  but 
to  push  their  own  belief  and  their  own  practice  on  every¬ 
body  else.  They  disliked  every  single  thing  in  the  Prayer-Book ; 
j  they  were  at  variance  with  the  whole  system  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment  ;  they  liked  one  long  set  prayer  instead  of  a  litany,  and  loved 
j  an  extempore  supplication  still  better.  They  hated  the  collects 
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which  were  the  common  heritage  of  Christendom,  and  they  wished 
every  one  to  give  up  or  to  hate  all  these  things,  because  they 
could  not  abide  them  themselves.  It  was  simply  impossible  that 
their  suggestions,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  given,  their  mere 
wishes,  without  any  suggestions  whatever,  could  be  acted  upon, 
without  utterly  upsetting  the  Church  which  they  were  professing 
to  reform ;  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  aware  of 
this  impossibility.  Had  the  question  been  put  in  plain  terms 
before  them,  probably  they  would  not  have  cared  to  disavow  it.  In 
our  own  minds  no  doubt  remains  when  we  read,  in  the  Rejoinder 
of  the  Ministers  to  the  Answer  of  the  Rishovs,  that  “  even  ground¬ 
less  scruples  about  the  matter  of  an  unnecessary  law,  which  hath 
that  which  to  the  weak  both  is  and  will  be  an  appearance  of  evil, 
may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  the  duty  of  rulers  to  reverse  their 
impositions,  though  they  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  scru¬ 
pulous.”  (P.  217.)  On  this  ground,  the  litany  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  form  of  Beam’s  Family  Prayer,  the  collects  were  to  be 
expunged  or  diluted,  the  share  of  the  laity  in  reciting  the 
Psalms  to  be  abolished,  and  a  new  phraseology  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  which  had  never  been  known  in  any  liturgy  of  any 
Church  whatsoever.  When  to  this  we  add  the  crusade  against 
all  forms  and  ceremonies  which  were  not  to  their  liking, 
we  can  but  admire  the  ingenuous  simplicity  with  which  the 
ministers  beg  the  king  to  understand,  that  in  seeking  these  sweep¬ 
ing  changes  “it  is  not  our  meaning  by  the  word  abolishing  to  crave 
a  prohibition  against  your  own  or  any  other  man’s  liberty  in  the 
things  in  question,  but  it  is  a  full  liberty  that  we  desire,  such  as 
should  be  in  unnecessary  things .”  (P.  94..)  The  catalogue  was  an 
expansive  one ;  and  the  Churchmen,  by  admitting  it,  must  have 
found  themselves  constrained  to  do  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  as  the  man  had  to  do  with  the  ass  which  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cany. 

In  short,  unless  the  Central  United  Bartholomew  Committee 
and  those  who  profess  to  think  with  them  are  prepared  to  adopt 
the  maxims  of  the  Bartholomew  Confessors,  and  so  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  good  honest  persecution  if  only  they  have  the  luck  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  they  have  made  a  very  great  blunder  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  present  volume.  If  they  have  any  personal  grievance  to 
complain  of,  and  any  personal  disability  which  they  wish  to  have 
removed,  they  will  doubtless  be  listened  to  patiently.  The  present 
age  has  a  sufficient  abhorrence  of  such  odious  measures  as  the 
Five-mile  Act  or  the  Test  Act.  Englishmen  are  not  likely  to  put 
any  similar  enactments  on  the  Statute  Book  5  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  look  with  much  more  indulgence  on  the  encroach¬ 
ments  made  by  Dissenters  on  the  liberty  of  those  whom 
they  regard  as  their  antagonists.  The  latter  may  think  that 
the  fiercer  enmity  is  on  the  side  of  the  Nonconformists;  and 
those  who  do  not  care  to  class  themselves  with  either  may  think 
that  they  are  not  wholly  wrong  in  so  thinking.  The  utmost 
indignation  was  roused  in  Baxter  and  his  companions  by  the 
insinuation  that  they  were  not  likely  to  stop  short  with  their 
actual  demands ;  and  the  same  cause  for  anger  must  be  furnished 
to  Mr.  Miall  and  his  followers.  In  some  degree  they  cannot  help 
themselves.  Their  opponents  stand  up  in  defence  of  an  institution 
which  they  identify  with  the  Church  of  all  ages,  of  a  visible  order, 
of  old  associations,  of  a  venerable  and  time-hallowed  system.  The 
Dissenters  are  the  apostles  of  their  own  belief,  and  they  must  needs 
seek  to  extend  that  belief — in  other  words,  to  enforce  it  upon 
others.  The  end  of  this  it  is  easy  to  see,  and  Englishmen  will  not 
be  slow  to  perceive  how  utterly  this  policy  sins  against  the  idea  of 
toleration.  The  men  of  Bedford  were  ready  to  listen  to  the  fanatic 
who  discoursed  to  them  in  the  streets  a  few  Sundays  ago  on  the 
enormity  of  infant  baptism  and  the  blessings  of  assurance ; 
but  he  applied  to  them  a  test  which  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  bear  when  he  brought  forth  a  Prayer-Book  and 
set  it  on  fire  before  them.  His  eloquence  had  lost  its 
power,  and  they  were  just  going  to  cool  his  zeal  in  the  river, 
when  he  was  saved  by  the  police.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  churchmanship  of  his  assailants  was  vehemently 
strong  or  even  that  they  had  any  churchmanship  at  all ;  but  they 
saw  clearly  enough  that  the  preacher  meant  to  persecute,  if  he 
could,  and  they  had  no  idea  of  letting  him  have  his  way.  The 
Central  Bartholomew  Committee  cannot  do  better  than  ponder  the 
lesson  well. 


GIBRALTAR.* 

N  opening  this  book  we  turn  naturally  to  that  part  of  it  which 
treats  of  the  celebrated  defence  of  Gibraltar  by  General 
Eliott  against  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  In  order 
to  understand  the  operations  which  then  took  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  this  valuable  possession  of  the  British  Crown  is  a 
rocky  peninsula  of  oblong  form,  running  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters  from  the  main  land,  and  of  which  the  greatest  breadth 
does  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  On  the  north,  it  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus,  which 
varies  in  breadth  from  950  to  1,750  yards,  and  is  nowhere  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  face  of  the  mountain.  The  eastern  side,  which  faces 
the  Mediterranean,  is  an  inaccessible  cliff,  bare  of  vegetation,  and 
forming  a  series  of  rugged  precipices.  The  northern  face  rises 
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abruptly  from  the  sandy  isthmus,  and  towers  a  perpendicular  and 
unbroken  cliff  to  the  height  of  nearly  1 ,400  feet,  terminating  in  a 
narrow  apex,  crowned  with  a  powerful  battery. 

When  the  siege  began,  in  July  1779;  General  Eliott  had  under 
his  command  a  garrison  of  5,400  men,  very  inadequately  supplied 
with  provisions  and  material  of  war.  His  persevering  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  feeble  and  destitute  condition  of  this  important 
fortress  had  obtained  very  little  regard  at  home.  The  state  of  the 
British  navy  and  the  demands  upon  its  services  were  at  that  time 
such  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  place  blockaded  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  recovery 
of  Gibraltar  was  the  chief  object  of  ambition  at  the  Court  of 
Spain,  and  no  means  were  likely  to  be  left  untried  to  capture  it. 
By  November,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  had  become  so  great  that 
the  Governor,  who  always  submitted  himself  to  whatever  privations 
had  to  be  borne  by  others,  actually  lived  eight  days  on  four 
ounces  of  rice  per  day.  It  is  difficult,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  think  with  patience  on  the  stupid  negligence  of  those 
authorities  who  could  render  such  disagreeable  experiments  on  the 
military  stomach  necessary.  But  although  the  Spaniards  had  a 
good  many  large  ships  to  blockade  the  place,  they  could  not 
always  prevent  small  and  handy  English  vessels  slipping  in  with 
news  and  a  few  supplies  from  home.  However,  the  blockade  was 
sufficiently  effective  to  make  the  gairison  acquainted  with  the 
miseries  of  famine,  when,  at  Last,  after  the  siege  had  endured  six 
months,  Admiral  Rodney  arrived  with  a  fleet  and  convoy  for  the 
relief  of  the  place,  having  on  his  voyage  met  and  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  One  vessel  of  the  convoy, 
called  the  United  Grocers,  bore  a  cargo  suitable  to  her  name. 
Besides  the  supplies  which  arrived  with  the  fleet,  its  presence 
kept  the  navigation  of  the  Straits  open,  and  fresh  provisions  of  all 
kinds  could  be  obtained  from  Barbary.  But  the  presence  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Rodney  was  demanded  urgently  elsewhere,  for  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  dominant  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  February  13,  1780,  Rodney  sailed  for  the  westward,  and 
the  Spanish  Admiral  emerged  from  Algesiras,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bay,  and  resumed  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar.  The  spirit  of 
the  garrison  was  now  high.  Their  magazines  were  full,  and  it  had 
been  proved  that  England  had  not  forgotten  them.  Unhappily, 
scurvy  now  broke  out  violently.  Salt  meat  aggravated  the  disease, 
and  fresh  meat  could  not  be  procured.  Fruit  was  scarce,  and  lime- 
juice  had  not  then  become  a  regular  article  of  store.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  grow  lettuces  and  cabbages  wherever  a 
sufficiency  of  earth  could  be  scraped  together  to  receive  the  seed. 
There  was  a  small  British  squadron  in  Gibraltar  Bay  which 
occasionally  contrived  to  convoy  small  craft  with  provisions  from 
Minorca.  The  Spaniards  now  attempted  to  destroy  this  squadron, 
hoping  thus  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  smallest  succour.  Their 
scheme  was  well  designed  but  not  equally  well  executed.  The 
fireships  which  they  employed  were  seized  and  grappled  by 
English  boats  which  ran  them  ashore,  where  they  might  explode 
harmlessly.  Baffled  in  this  attempt,  the  enemy  next  had  recourse 
to  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  which,  under  cover  of  darkness,  ap¬ 
proached  within  shot  of  the  shore,  and  fired  upon  the  town  and 
barracks.  The  author  gives  a  touching  account  of  the  miseries 
which  these  gunboats  caused,  but  in  the  very  next  page  he  prints 
a  letter  of  General  Eliott  saying,  “What  use  the  enemy  proposes 
from  gunboats  and  fireships  I  cannot  conjecture.”  The  soldiers, 
except  those  on  duty,  slept  in  casemates  or  camped  out  of  mortar- 
reach,  and  in  that  climate  night  alarms  were  in  no  way  hurtful. 
It  is  very  possible  that  a  lady’s  journal  of  the  siege  would  treat 
these  night  alarms  more  seriously  than  a  general’s  despatch. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this  author  making  use  of  both  these 
sources  of  information,  but  he  should  do  so  with  a  little  more  dis¬ 
cretion,  so  as  To  avoid  such  sudden  self-contradiction.  We  have 
already  adopted  from  him  the  statement  that  after  Rodney  sailed 
away  the  scurvy  began  to  make  great  ravages,  although  the 
magazines  had  just  been  filled.  As  the  prevailing  notion  at  that 
day  and  long  afterwards  was,  that  salt  meat  and  biscuit 
were  all  that  sailor  or  soldier  could  require,  it  seems  quite 
credible  that  scurvy  was  rather  aggravated  than  checked 
by  the  arrival  of  Rodney’s  convoy.  Nevertheless,  after  reading 
of  the  welcome  presence  of  the  United  Gi'ocers  in  the  Bay,  it  was 
difficult  to  regard  the  author’s  statement  that  “  lemons  there  were 
none  ”  in  or  about  March  as  anything  else  than  an  embellishment 
of  style.  Our  scepticism  on  this  head  was  not  misplaced,  for  when 
we  get  on  to  October  we  find  that  the  lemons  and  sugar  which 
Rodney  had  supplied  were  “already  nearly  exhausted.”  The 
sufferings  of  the  sick  were,  however,  temporarily  relieved  by  a 
happy  stroke  of  fortune.  The  boats  of  the  squadron  boarded  a 
Dutch  vessel  and  carried  her  into  the  Bay,  and  she  proved  to  be 
laden  with  lemons  and  oranges.  Besides  the  want  of  comforts  for 
the  sick,  there  was  a  lamentable  scarcity  of  news.  General  Eliott 
writes  to  Minorca  on  October  23,  “  Let  me  beg  you  to  send  any  old 
newspapers  you  have.  Since  July  everything  will  be  fresh  to  us.” 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  negotiate  a 
sort  of  purchase  of  the  ports  of  Tangier  and  Tetuan,  which  gave  them 
the  power  of  cutting  off  the  intelligence  and  occasional  supplies 
which  had  hitherto  come  to  the  garrison  from  Barbary. 

In  March,  1 7  8 1 ,  it  is  certain  that  General  Eliott  began  to  think 
his  prospect  gloomy.  He  writes  that  “  a  very  little  time  will  reduce 
us  to  the  utmost  straits ;  ”  and  he  apprehends  that  no  convoy  from 
Great  Britain  can  with  certainty  be  depended  on,  looking  to  the 
services  which  the  fleet  has  to  perforin  in  opposition  to  armaments 
threatening  from  every  quarter.  Yet  even  then  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  blockading  fleet  was  not  very  formidable,  inasmuch  as 
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General  Eliott  “hopes  and  believes”  that  a  part  of  his  small 
squadron,  which  he  is  sending-  to  Minorca,  will  bo  exposed  to  no 
danger,  “  as  the  enemy  has  only  three  bad  sailing  frigates  and  five 
xebecks  to  the  eastward.”  When  at  last  the  British  Government 
was  able  to  employ  a  fleet  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  the  service  was 
executed  without  any  difficulty,  for  the  grand  Spanish  fleet  kept 
itself  inside  Cadiz.  The  besiegers,  being  thus  disappointed  in  their 
hope  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine,  took  their  revenge  by  a  six 
weeks’  bombardment,  which  made  the  inhabitants  very  miserable, 
but  inflicted  little  injury  upon  the  troops.  The  town  being 
abandoned  by  the  traders,  their  stores  became  exposed  to  plunder 
by  the  soldiers,  who  were  only  restrained  by  very  severe  punish¬ 
ments.  When  the  Spaniards  were  tired  of  bombarding,  they 
betook  themselves  to  repairing  their  old  works,  and  constructing 
new  ones,  and  thus  several  months  passed  away.  At  length,  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  Spaniards  having  almost  completed  lines  of  fortification 
extending  across  the  isthmus  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  foot  of 
the  Bock,  General  Eliott  determined  to  make  a  sortie,  and  destroy 
their  advanced  works.  The  sortie  was  excellently  managed,  and 
proved  quite  successful.  An  irresistible  panic  spread  among  the 
Spaniards.  They  gave  way  and  abandoned  their  works.  The 
parapets  were  levelled,  the  gabions  and  platforms  burned,  the 
mortars  and  cannon  spiked,  and  nearly  all  the  magazines  ex¬ 
ploded.  When  the  troops  entered  the  batteries  a  written  report 
of  a  Spanish  officer  was  found  to  the  effect  that  “nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  had  happened  during  the  night  ”  —  a  statement  slightly 
premature.  The  British  loss  in  this  sortie  was  very  small  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Spaniards  having  no  works  from  which  they  could 
fire  into  the  advanced  batteries  which  the  assailants  occupied. 

The  repair  of  damages  thus  inflicted  occupied  the  besiegers 
throughout  the  winter.  In  March  came  news  of  the  fall  of 
Minorca,  and  the  Spaniards  were  now  at  liberty  to  devote 
all  their  energies  to  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar.  The  slow 
and  regular  operations  of  a  siege  having  proved  only  labour 
lost  against  this  stubborn  rock,  rewards  were  offered  to  the 
most  skilful  engineers  in  Europe  for  plans  to  subdue  the  fortress. 
The  Spanish  Government  was  overwhelmed  with  as  many  plans  as 
our  own  Admiralty  has  had  sent  to  it  for  invulnerable  ships.  The 
proposal  of  the  Chevalier  d’Artjon  for  the  employment  of  floating 
batteries  “  at  once  incombustible  and  insubmergible  ”  is  not  without 
interest  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it  suggests  the  question,  What 
would  be  likely  to  become  of  Gibraltar  if  floating  batteries  which 
should  perfectly  answer  to  this  description  should  be  employed 
against  it?  The  following  account  of  the  Chevalier  d’ Arson’s 
plan  is,  we  suppose,  authentic  :  — 

Each  battery  was  clad  on  its  fighting  side  with  three  successive  layers  of 
squared  timber,  three  feet  in  thickness  ;  within  this  wall  ran  a  body  of  wet 
sand,  and  within  that  again  was  a  line  of  cork  soaked  in  water,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  the  effects  of  splinters,  the  whole  being  bound  together  by 
strong  wooden  bolts.  To  protect  the  crews  from  shells  or  dropping  shot,  a 
hanging  roof  was  contrived,  composed  of  strong  rope-work  netting,  covered 
with  wet  hides,  and  shelving  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  shot  from  lodging. 
....  For  the  prevention  of  combustion  from  red-hot  shot,  a  reservoir  was 
placed  beneath  the  roof,  from  which  numerous  pipes,  like  the  veins  of  the 
human  body,  circulated  through  the  sides  of  the  ship,  giving  a  constant 
supply  of  water  to  every  part,  and  keeping  the  wood  continually  saturated. 

Each  of  these  batteries  was  armed  with  from  eight  to  twenty 
heavy  brass  guns.  The  accumulation  of  cannon  and  stores 
on  the  isthmus  was  prodigious,  but  cool-headed  engineers  may 
probably  have  considered  that  it  was  not  within  the  resources  of 
military  science  to  batter  down  a  rock  1,400  feet  high,  and  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  thickness.  But  even  to  those  spectators  who 
were  both  cool  and  scientific,  the  enormous  preparations  of  the 
besiegers  might  well  cause  anxiety.  The  troubles  of  the  Governor 
were  perhaps  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  prophet,  in  the 
person  of  a  soldier  of  the  73rd  Regiment,  who  prophesied  that 
within  a  named  time  the  garrison  would  be  taken  and  the  Governor 
killed.  This  prophet  was  put  in  prison  to  await  the  expiration 
of  the  time  named  by  him,  and  then  be  flogged.  The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  prophecy  was  to  be  promoted  by  246  pieces  of 
land  artillery  and  an  army  of  40,000  men  co-operating  with 
50  sail  of  French  and  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships  and  10  “inde¬ 
structible  ”  floating  batteries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophet’s 
chance  of  getting  flogged  depended  on  the  resistance  which  could 
be  maintained  by  7,000  men  and  96  guns,  fully  supplied  with 
furnaces  for  heating  shot.  The  grand  attack  was  made  on 
September  13,  1782.  The  floating  batteries  were  anchored  at 
1 ,000  yards  distance  from  the  fortress.  For  four  hours  they  sus¬ 
tained  a  constant  fire  of  red-hot  shot  uninjured,  while  common 
shot  and  shells  produced  not  the  least  impression  on  them.  But  at 
length  the  heated  shot  began  to  take  effect  in  two  of  the  batteries, 
and  the  confusion  thus  created  soon  spread  through  the  whole  line 
of  attack.  By  evening  the  fire  of  the  fortress  had  gained  a  com¬ 
manding  superiority.  At  midnight,  signals  of  distress  were  made 
from  all  parts  of  the  Bay.  Next  morning  the  destruction  of  all 
the  batteries  was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  British  actively 
exerted  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  wounded.  With 
the  failure  of  this  elaborately  prepared  attempt,  the  siege  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  A  month  afterwards  Lord  Howe  arrived 
with  a  fleet  which  the  Franco-Spaniards  did  not  venture  to 
engage,  and  brought  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  garrison. 
Early  in  the  next  spring,  peace  was  made,  and  on  March  12, 
1783,  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  which  had  been  closed  for  nearly 
four  years,  were  once  more  thrown  open. 

Thus  ended  what  this  author  reckons  as  the  fourteenth  siege 
that  Gibraltar  has  sustained.  The  fifteenth  siege  is  likely  to  take 
place  whenever  any  enemy  or  combination  of  enemies  shall  be 


strong  enough  at  sea  to  confine  the  British  fleet  within  its  own 
ports.  The  British  possession  dates  from  1 704,  when  a  combined 
force  of  British  and  Dutch  brought  the  eleventh  siege  to  a  happy 
issue.  Gibraltar  was  almost  the  only  conquest  which  England 
retained  after  all  her  efforts  and  outlay,  and  all  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Marlborough  in  the  Succession  War.  The  place  is 
said  to  have  been  first  occupied  when  the  Moors  invaded  Spain  in 
7 11,  and  its  name  of  Gebal  Tarik,  or  the  mountain  of  Tarik,  is 
derived  from  the  Moorish  general  who  landed  there.  A  Granadian 
poet  says  of  it :  — 

The  mountain  of  Tarik  is  like  a  beacon  spreading  its  rays  over  the  seas. 
One  would  say  that  its  face  almost  reaches  the  sky,  and  that  its  eyes  are 
watching  the  stars  in  the  celestial  tracts. 


THE  REUNION  OF  ITALY.* 

OUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE’S  «  personal  narrative  ” 
is  a  history  of  Italy  during  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  by 
an  intelligent  eye-witness  of  its  most  remarkable  incidents,  who 
had  peculiar  opportunities  for  accurate  observation.  At  once  a 
British  subject  and  an  Italian  patriot,  a  correspondent  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journal,  and  a  nobleman  connected  by  friendship  and  politics 
with  the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  Italy,  he  was  remarkably 
well-circumstanced  for  seeing,  hearing,  and  describing  everything. 
“Three  great  individualities,”  we  read  in  the  preface,  “  dominate 
this  work — Victor  Emmanuel,  Garibaldi,  and  Cavour.”  It  would 
be  hypercriticism  to  cavil  at  one  or  two  isolated  Gallicisms  or 
Italicisms  in  two  volumes  of  generally  very  good  English  by  a 
foreigner ;  yet  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  “  individuality” 
who  really  dominates  the  first  volume  is  not  one  of  the  above 
three,  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  seems  to  be  the  real 
hero  of  this  portion  of  the  author’s  narrative  —  which  describes  the 
temporary  ruin  of  the  hopes  of  Italy  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca  — 
in  the  same  sense  that  another  individuality  rather  than  Adam 
is  the  true  hero  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  The  reluctant  mention 
of  the  French  Emperor  in  the  author’s  pages  tells  more  expres¬ 
sively  than  the  plainest  speech  how  effectually  Napoleon  III.  has 
cancelled  by  his  cruel  policy  for  the  last  three  years  the  splendid 
services  he  rendered  to  Italy  in  1859,  during  the  six  weeks 
between  his  entrance  into  Genoa  on  the  1 2th  of  May  and  the 
battle  of  Solferino  on  the  24th  of  June.  We  remark  also,  because 
it  illustrates  the  difficulty  with  which  the  author  has  had  to  con¬ 
tend  of  interweaving  a  personal  narrative  with  a  political  history, 
that  among  the  dominations,  virtues,  and  powers  which  figure  in  the 
book,  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  a  chapter  headed  “  The 
Eve  of  Solferino”  is  accorded  to  the  author’s  “aunt  and  her 
peculiarities.” 

Count  Arrivabene  does  not  attribute  the  promise  of  French 
support  which  Cavour  obtained  at  Plombieres  to  generous  motives 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Emperor  : — 

Cavour  knew  that  Napoleon  III.  had  not  forgotten  the  impression  of  his 
early  youth,  when,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Italian  movement  of 
1831,  he  shared  the  hard  fate  which  Austria  imposed  upon  his  conquered 
Italian  friends.  In  the  question  then  discussed  (at  Plombieres)  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Sardinian  Premier,  the  interest  of  France  was  manifest.  To 
humiliate  Austria  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  enlarge  the  territory 
of  France,  and  secure  a  powerful  ally  for  the  Emperor  in  the  event  of  a 
second  Holy  Alliance  being  formed  at  some  future  day,  were  in  themselves 
sufficient  inducements  to  the  French  monarch  to  lend  his  arms  to  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  Italy. 

Having  secured  the  Frencb  alliance,  Cavour  made  open  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  approaching  contest,  which  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
Austria  to  commence.  It  was,  however,  a  perilous  as  well  as  a 
bold  policy,  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  com¬ 
mander  at  the  very  beginning  would  have  led,  in  our  author’s 
opinion,  to  the  immediate  defeat  both  of  France  and  Piedmont: — 

Had  Gyulai  boldly  marched  either  on  Turin  or  on  Alessandria,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  railway  to  Genoa,  he  could  have  beaten  both  the  French 
coming  from  the  defiles  of  Novi,  and  the  Sardinians,  severed  as  the  latter 
were  from  the  main  body  of  the  allied  forces. 

In  the  short  campaign  which  followed,  the  Count  gives  the 
highest  praise  to  the  strategy  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  also  to  his 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  details  of  business.  Nor  did  the 
Emperor  shun  danger  more  than  labour.  At  the  battle*  of 
Solferino  the  Count  describes  the  enemy’s  projectiles  as  falling 
in  showers  on  Monte  Fenile,  where  the  Emperor  was,  and  many 
of  the  Cent  Gardes,  who  formed  the  Imperial  escort,  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Two  days  after  this  battle  Cavour  and  his 
secretary  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Emperor : — 

They  found  him  exceedingly  disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  his  generals, 
deeply  impressed  by  the  horrible  scenes  of  war,  witnessed  for  the  first  time, 
but,  above  all,  proud  and  delighted  that  the  military  glory  of  France,  and 
the  superiority  of  her  army  over  the  Austrians,  had  been  once”  more  splendidly 
asserted. 

Count  Cavour  appears  to  have  derived  from  this  interview  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  campaign. 
On  the  very  day  of  his  return  from  it  to  Milan,  Count  Charles 
Arrivabene  met  him  at  the  table  of  the  Governor  of  Lombardy, 
when  he  appeared  in  the  highest  spirits : — 

At  one  rime  he  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and,  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
said — “  W ell,  Arrivabene,  when  do  you  expect  to  make  your  solemn  entry  into 
Mantua  to  see  your  family  ?”  “It  rests  more  with  you,  Count,  to  fix  the  day, 
than  with  anyone  else,’’  I  answered.  “  Oh,  I  hope,”  rejoined  Cavour,  “  that 
by  the  1st  of  August  you  will  be  able  to  embrace  your  parents,  for  I  do  not 
share  the  general  opinion  about  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  Quadrilateral. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  hard  struggle ;  but  when  once  a  French  corps  shall 
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have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  there  will  he  no  great  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  it.” 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  the  whole  Franco-Sardinian 
army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  at  daybreak,  in  pursuance 
of  a  general  order  issued  by  the  Emperor  the  preceding  evening,  and 
an  immediate  attack  from  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  largely  reinforced,  was  expected.  This  was  on  the  7th 
of  July,  and  at  five  o’clock  a.m.  the  author  repaired  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  headquarters  for  information.  Great  activity  prevailed 
there.  The  Emperor  had  not  as  yet  left  his  house,  but  the  horses 
of  the  staff  were  ready  in  the  yard,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the 
enemy’s  guns  might  be  heard  at  any  moment.  It  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  escaped  observation  and  comment,  that  at  seven  o’clock  on  the 
previous  evening  a  carriage  containing  General  Fleury  had  taken  the 
road  from  the  French  Emperor’s  headquarters  to  Verona.  Before 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  author  saw  this  carriage  return 
to  the  Villa  Maffei.  An  hour  later,  “  a  rush  of  officers  galloping 
out  of  Villa  Mallei  in  all  directions,”  made  him  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  of  great  importance  had  occurred,  and  he  heard  the  words, 
“An  armistice  of  a  month  has  been  concluded.”  When  Count 
Cavour  heard  of  the  armistice,  he  thought  at  first  that  it 
was  only  a  suspension  of  arms  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  a  short  rest  for  both  armies;  but  hearing  on  July  10  that 
an  interview  between  the  two  Emperors  at  Villafranca  had 
been  arranged  for  the  following  day,  he  hastened  from  Turin  to 
Victor  Emmanuel’s  quarters,  and  the  author  describes  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  he  saw  him  after  he  had  learned  the  result  of  that 
interview : — 

He  was  exceedingly  excited  ;  liis  face  was  scarlet ;  and  his  manners,  ordi¬ 
narily  simple  and  easy,  were  now  marked  by  violent  gesticulations,  showing 
that  he  had  completely  lost  his  usual  self-control.  General  Della  Eocca  and 
Count  Nigra  endeavoured  to  calm  him,  but  in  vain.  The  Premier  every  now 
and  then  took  off  his  hat  with  the  convulsive  movement  of  a  man  whose  feel¬ 
ings  have  been  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  no  longer  Premier.  His  successor 
was  Ratazzi,  now  again  Prime  Minister.  Count  Arrivabene 
does  not  discuss  the  motives  of  Napoleon  III.  in  bringing  the 
war  to  so  abrupt  an  end ;  but  he  dissents  from  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  by  some  that  the  Emperor  had  already  foreseen  that  Italy 
would  attain  imity  in  a  less  direct  way  —  an  opinion  inconsistent, 
as  the  Count  observes,  with  the  opposition  made  by  the  French 
Government  to  the  subsequent  annexations  in  Central  Italy. 

The  Count  was  attached  to  the  suite  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
his  journey  through  Central  Italy  in  April,  i860.  One  day  he 
happened  to  be  discussing  with  a  friend  the  propriety  of  substi¬ 
tuting  a  single  Italian  medal  for  the  medals  of  the  different 
States  then  annexed  to  Piedmont : — 

While  engaged  in  this  discussion  Count  Cavour  came  up,  and  asked  what 
was  the  subject  which  so  interested  us.  I  informed  him,  whereupon  he  said, 
‘  How  can  you  lose  your  time  in  such  a  discussion  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  in  thirty  years  all  these  baubles  (pointing  to  the  stars  which  adorned 
his  uniform)  will  have  disappeared  utterly,  and  will  only  be  found  on  the 
breasts  of  actors  who  play  the  part  of  generals  and  ministers  on  the  stage  ?  ’ 
I  give  this  anecdote  as  illustrating  the  opinion  of  Cavour,  that  Europe  is 
marching  towards  more  democratic  institutions. 

This  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  another  great  mind  now 
lost  to  Europe  —  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  it,  it  is  hardly  illustrated  by 
Cavour’s  remark.  The  institutions  of  England  are  infinitely  more 
aristocratic  than  those  of  France,  yet  the  love  of  personal  decora¬ 
tion  is  less  in  England.  A  change  may  take  place  in  the  nature 
and  solidity  of  the  distinctions  that  are  valued  by  society  without 
a  levelling  of  all  classes.  The  most  insignificant  and  the 
least  really  aristocratic  distinctions  are  those  -which  are  worn  on 
the  person.  Society  in  Milan  certainly  presents,  according  to  our 
author’s  description,  some  remarkably  democratic  as  well  as 
cosmopolitan  features : — 

When  a  man  is  well  educated,  he  is  received  everywhere,  no  matter 
whether  he  be  a  nobleman,  a  banker,  an  artist,  a  Jew,  or  a  Turk.  The 
‘  ciao,’  the  most  familiar  form  of  friendly  salutation,  is  freely  exchanged 
between  a  duke  and  a  bourgeois.  Titles  are  generally  dropped  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  Milanese  society.  The  humblest  gentleman  does  not  address  a 
duke  or  a  marquis  by  his  title,  but  by  his  name,  as  “  Litta,”  “  Borromeo,”  or 
•  “  Archinto.”  Even  ladies  are  addressed  in  the  same  familiar  fashion. 

But  in  Turin  very  different  manners  prevail : — 

The  proud  aristocracy  of  the  Piedmontese  capital,  far  from  mixing  with 
the  commonalty,  as  in  other  Italian  towns,  does  not  associate  with  any  lower 
class.  A  Turinese  or  Genoese  nobleman  would  think  himself  humiliated 
were  his  daughter  to  many  a  gentleman  without  title. 

Garibaldi  is  the  hero  of  Count  Arrivabene ’s  second  volume,  which 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  expedition 
which  ended  in  the  annexation  of  Sicily  and  Naples  to  the  realm 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  which  the  Count  accompanied  through¬ 
out,  until  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Volturno.  Garibaldi 
landed  in  Sicily  with  a  thousand  volunteers,  and  in  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  days  Francis  II.,  with  a  regular  army  of  80,000 
men,  had  lost  his  throne. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  no  mistakes  would  be  committed 
by  Victor  Emmanuel’s  Ministers  in  the  first  months  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  kingdom  thus  suddenly  acquired.  And  long 
misgovernment  had  left,  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people, 
defects  and  vices  which  could  not  be  suddenly  cured  by  the  wisest 
administration.  The  author  boldly  proposes  one  sweeping- 
remedy  :  — 

In  Southern  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  communes,  to 
the  crown,  to  the  religious  corporations,  or  to  the  families  of  the  feudal  aris¬ 
tocracy.  The  minor  landowners  are  only  a  small  number.  This  is  the  main 
cause  why  agriculture  languishes  in  spite  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of 


the  soil,  and  why  the  country  population  is  poor  and  given  to  brigandage. 
If  the  Italian  Government  understood  this  question,  it  would  boldly  face  the 
evil  by  dividing  a  part  of  the  conventual  and  communal  properties  into  small 
lots,  distributing  them  among  the  population  of  the  different  districts,  and 
making  the  holders  pay  a  moderate  annual  rent  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  after  which  the  land  should  belong  absolutely  to  the  tenant.  In  this 
way  the  rural  population  of  Southern  Italy  would  be  brought  to  those  steady 
and  industrious  habits  which  distinguish  the  people  of  Lombardy,  Piedmont, 
Tuscany,  and  Romagna.  The  banditti  would  soon  be  turned  into  laborious 
peasants,  and  the  great  scourge  of  brigandage  would  be  got  rid  of  for  ever. 
It  maybe  observed  that  the  land  in  England  and  Scotland  is  well  cultivated, 
yet  is  not  divided  into  small  properties  ;  but  may  not  this  depend  on  the 
superior  wealth  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her  commerce  ?  And  is  it 
not  notorious  that  the  agricultural  population  of  this  island  is  far  from  being 
either  very  prosperous  or  very  highly  civilized  ? 

We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  tbe  proprietary  rights  of 
the  religious  corporations  of  Naples,  but  we  think  the  Count 
exaggerates  the  evils  of  the  Neapolitan  tenures  in  supposing  that 
nothing  but  a  redistribution  of  the  property  of  the  soil  would  ex¬ 
tinguish  brigandage  and  foster  agricultural  husbandry.  In  one  of 
his  last  published  despatches  to  Lord  Russell,  Sir  James  Hudson 
observes,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  inquiry  on  the 
spot,  that  “  brigandage  is  destroyed  by  railways.  The  brigands 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  agricultural  population  ;  they 
form  a  class  apart.  The  agricultural  population  is  against 
brigandage,  and  the  reason  is  simple.  Brigandage  must  die 
out  under  constitutional  government  and  railways.”  The 
peasant  is  no  more  naturally  given  to  robbery  than  the 
prince ;  but  if  the  State  does  not  protect  his  person  and 
his  dwelling,  it  is  better  to  rob  than  to  be  robbed.  Secu¬ 
rity  is  all  that  industry  requires ;  and  security  is  as  possible  on 
large  as  on  small  properties.  There  is  no  general  law  of 
superiority  of  small  over  large  proprietorship.  Each  is  best 
suited  to  particular  soils  and  modes  of  industry.  The  true 
economic  principle  of  successful  agriculture  is  that  the  ownership 
of  land,  as  of  other  kinds  of  wealth,  should  be  determined  freely 
in  the  market ;  and  that  land,  like  other  property,  should  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  large  or  small  proprietors  according  to  the 
terms  they  oiler.  It  is  not  large  properties,  but  the  want  of 
simple  modes  of  transfer,  that  is  the  main  impediment  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  Great  Britain.  The  conveyancer,  not  the  landlord,  is 
the  creature  to  be  extirpated  from  the  soil.  A  world  of  peasant 
proprietors  might  possibly  be  a  happy,  but  would  certainly  be  an 
unprogressive  world.  It  would  arrest  the  development  and  defeat 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  We  may  add,  with  respect  to 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  agricultural  population  of  this 
country,  that  there  is  a  sad  proof  at  this  moment  that,  just  as  high 
interest  is  another  name  for  bad  security,  so  high  wages  may 
contain  a  similar  element.  The  factory  operative  is  a  partner  in 
the  risks  of  trade,  from  which  the  farm  labourer  is  exempt. 

Of  the  two  great  political  questions  which  are  uppermost  in  all 
Italian  minds — the  Roman  and  the  Venetian  questions — it  is 
plain  that  the  latter  cannot  be  solved,  at  present,  without  the  aid 
of  France,  and  every  Italian  patriot  should  exclaim  Non  tali  auxilio. 
But  the  Roman  question  is  solving  itself  day  by  day.  In  Italy, 
as  elsewhere,  constitutional  government  has  been  put  upon  its 
trial  with  a  triumphant  issue.  On  one  side  of  the  Tiber,  there  is 
already  a  smiling  and  united  Italy  —  on  the  other  side,  the 
traveller  passes  over  a  bridge  from  the  nineteenth  century  far  back 
into  the  middle  ages.  Sir  James  Hudson  remarks  that  the 
peasantry  under  the  shadow  of  the  Papal  Government  are 
not  far  removed  from  Paganism.  It  might  almost  have  been 
better  for  them,  at  least  in  this  world,  not  to  be  removed  so 
far.  Latium  was  once  more  prosperous  than  the  modern 
Campagna,  and  Antoninus  Pius  was  a  better  governor  than 
Pius  IX.  But  that  the  Papacy  must  decrease  and  the  Italian 
monarchy  increase  is  as  certain  as  any  principle  of  political 
economy.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  question  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  Church  or  State,  though  the  issue  of  that  question  alone  could 
not  be  doubtful  to  the  mind  of  any  masculine  politician,  even  if 
the  Pope  coidd  count  on  his  side  the  gown  of  every  woman  and 
priest  in  France.  The  question  is,  whether  the  elements  of  modern 
or  of  mediaeval  society  are  the  stronger — whether  growing  com¬ 
merce,  wealth,  and  knowledge,  with  the  strength  they  bring  and 
the  friends  they  make,  must  not  prevail  over  the  obstinacy  of  age, 
decrepitude,  and  superstition.  When  the  French  soldiers  shall 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Rome,  and  the  soldiers  of  Italy  shall 
be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  policemen,  no  foreign  army  will 
perhaps  be  needed  to  deliver  Venice  from  its  foreign  oppressors. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE  UNDER  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.* 

IIE  motto  Pattern  et  cir censes,  which  M.  Reymond  has  selected 
for  his  little  book,  shows  at  once  that  it  is  not  strictly  of 
French  origin,  although  its  style  is  particularly  idiomatic  and  bril¬ 
liant.  No  printer  within  the  range  of  M.  de  Persigny’s  dominions 
would,  we  presume,  be  so  bold  as  to  acknowledge,  in  small  pica  01 
brevier,  that  le  peuple  Ic  plus  spiritucl  de  Vunivers  cares  for  nothing 
but  a  good  dinner  and  an  amusing  vaudeville  ;  and  we  are  not 
sure  whether  the  brochure  we  are  now  reviewing  would  not  rouse 
the  indignation  less  of  the  Imperial  police  than  of  those  sensitive 
persons  who,  whatever  their  differences  on  other  points  may  be, 
agree  at  least  in  this  respect — that  Paris  is  superior  to  every 
city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  At  all  events,  M.  Reymond’s 
Etudes  appear  before  us  as  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered 

^  *,  Etudes  sur  la  Littcrature  du  Second  Empire  Frangais,  depuis  la  Coup 
d'Etat  du  deux  Uccembre.  Par  William  Reymond.  Berlin  :  Charisiu3. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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at  Berlin,  and  our  only  regret  is  that,  with  his  evidently  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  discusses,  the  author  should  not 
have  given  to  his  sketches  a  more  complete  and  more  finished 
appearance. 

M.  Beymond  begins  by  examining  the  condition  of  France  at 
the  present  time ;  and  from  the  political  data  which  meet  him  on 
all  sides,  he  proves  that  literature  must  necessarily  have  an  im¬ 
perfect,  an  uncertain,  a  questionable  character.  The  epoch  we 
have  now  arrived  at  is  an  epoch  of  transition.  It  is  the  passage 
from  one  state  of  civilization  to  another;  “we  seek  in  vain  in  that 
edifice,  hastily  built  and  defended  by  grape-shot,  the  stamp  of  a 
great  thought,  the  sign  of  a  lasting  organization.  It  is  evidently 
nothing  else  but  a  tent  pitched  in  the  wilderness,  a  halt  of  a  few 
years  on  the  road  to  progress.”  M.  Reymond  goes  on  to  compare 
the  second  French  empire  to  the  famous  camp  of  Wallenstein  in 
Schiller’s  trilogy.  “It  is,”  says  he,  “a  motley  assemblage  of 
soldiers,  monks,  and  vivandieres.  Every  now  and  then  the  shrill 
tones  of  a  fife  or  the  strains  of  a  drinking-song  are  heard  in  the 
midst  of  the  din,  but  they  are  soon  drowned  by  the  rolling  of  the 
drum.”  The  question  then  occurs,  how  is  it  that  such  a  pressure 
can  be  endured  in  France  ?  How  is  it  that  a  country  generally 
so  impatient  of  the  yoke,  so  clamorous  for  the  rights  of  thought, 
puts  up  with  the  inquisitorial  system  now  enforced?  Our 
author,  by  way  of  answer,  bids  us  watch  the  thorough  indifference 
about  politics  which  is  the  present  characteristic  of  Frenchmen. 
When  a  nation  has  within  sixty  years  promulgated  thirteen 
constitutions  and  upset  about  twenty  different  governments,  its 
scepticism  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  When,  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  a  nation  has  turned  to  the  worst  account 
liberty,  despotism,  religion,  feeling,  poetry— in  fact,  every  principle 
that  can  tell  upon  the  masses  —  its  ideal  must  be  very  nearly  gone. 
We  should  likewise  make  a  considerable  allowance,  with  M. 
Reymond,  for  the  terror  which  abstract  ideas  have  always  excited 
since  the  Revolution  of  1 848.  We  have  seen  socialist  principles 
actually  reduced  into  practice,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ateliers 
nationaux  we  now  condemn  every  manifestation  of  pure  thought. 
Frenchmen  have  sought  refuge  amidst  the  aridities  of  science, 
or  the  productions  of  a  frivolous  literature,  as  in  a  haven  where 
tempests  are  unknown.  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  renounce 
and  curse  journalism  and  Parliamentary  discussion  —  those  two 
pillars  of  modem  liberty,  those  two  conquests  made  by  the 
Revolution,  and  which  France  should  be  so  proud  of.  “  Savez- 
vous,”  said  M.  de  Montalembert  to  the  men  of  1848,  u  savez-vous 
quel  est  votre  plus  grand  crime?  c’est  d’avoir  desenchante  la 
France  de  la  liberte  !  ” 

M.  Reymond  has  entitled  his  second  chapter  les  Metamor¬ 
phoses  —  a  suggestive  and  fruitful  theme  at  a  time  like  the  present. 
M.  Nisard,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Michelet,  M.  de  la  Gueronniere, 
M.  de  Lamartine,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  have  all  undergone  a  complete 
change.  They  have  thrown  clowm  the  shrine  before  which  they 
used  to  worship,  and  in  some  of  those  whom  we  have  just 
named  the  transition  has  assumed  the  character  of  base,  time¬ 
serving  want  of  principle.  We  need  only  remind  our  readers 
of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere’s  Legitimist  fervour,  and  of  the  part 
performed  under  the  Orleans  Government  by  M.  Nisard,  Thomme 
des  deux  morales.  Respecting  that  school  of  literature  which 
has  produced  Les  Chdtiments,  Napoleon-lc-petit,  and  other  pam¬ 
phlets  equally  rabid,  M.  Reymond  says :  —  “  Such  excesses,  such 
want  of  dignity  in  misfortune,  have  done  much  to  throw  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  French  Republican  party,  and  these  gentlemen 
will  find  it  difficult  to  recover  from  their  fall.”  The  author  of 
the  Etudes  is,  we  see,  rather  severe  in  some  of  his  appreciations. 
Elsewhere  he  errs  perhaps  through  over-indulgence  —  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  talks  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  being  decidedly  one  of  the  first  French  writers  of 
our  time,  cannot  be  called  un  homme  de  ceeur.  It  would  be  a 
curious  question  to  discuss  how  far  a  critic  is  justified  in  pleading 
impartiality,  and  an  anxiety  for  dealing  fairly  with  the  books  or 
characters  he  examines,  as  an  apology  for  absolute  want  of  moral 
or  political  principle.  And  yet  that  is  what  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
unscrupulously  does,  and  what  M.  Reymond  judges  to  be,  at  the 
most,  a  venial  offence.  We  are  told  by  the  Etudes  that  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  “  a  reproduit  les  liommes  les  plus  divers  avec  une 
profondeur  psychologique  jusqu’alors  inconnue,  et  surtout  avec 
une  bienveillance,  une  chaleur  qui  n’appartenaient  qu’a  un  poete.” 
The  psychological  depth  of  the  author  of  Volupte  may  be  allowed 
to  pass,  although  even  that  quality  in  him  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  very  much  magnified ;  but  as  for  his  benevolence,  his  kind¬ 
ness,  we  unhesitatingly  deny  that  he  is  distinguished  by  such 
virtues;  and  a  brother  critic  has  lately  reminded  him  that  if  he 
is  anxious  to  discover  and  introduce  to  the  public  unknown 
talent,  he  is  equally  glad  of  finding  a  reason  for  depreciating 
those  whom  he  had  first  of  all  brought  into  lite?’ary  repute.  The 
famous  article  in  the  Causeries,  entitled  “  Les  Regrets,”  the  whole 
work  on  Chateaubriand,  and  the  preface  to  M.  Jannet’s  Elzevirian 
edition  of  La  Rochefoucauld  are  strong  evidences  against  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  supposed  bienveillance. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this 
part  of  M.  Reymond’s  volume,  because  it  is  the  only  one  about 
which  we  are  at  all  inclined  to  differ  from  him,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  literary  merits  of  an  author  should  not  make  us  blind 
as  to  any  moral  deformity  which  his  character  may  present. 
Under  the  paternal  rule  of  5 1,  de  Persigny  and  the  system  of  aver- 
tissements ,  instances  of  total  want  of  dignity  are,  alas,  too  frequent; 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  five  acts  of  Chenier’s  famous  tragedy, 
Cyrus,  or  the  entire  collection  of  M.  de  Fontanes’  works,  would 


offer  an  appropriate  parallel  to  the  ode  composed  by  M.  Mongis, 
procureur-general,  and  which,  after  having  been  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Revue  Europeenne,  is  now  quoted  in  extenso  by  M. 
Reymond.  Such  fulsome  platitudes  are  amusing  from  their  very 
effrontery,  and  of  course  they  are  unanswerable,  otherwise  it  would 
be  worth  -while  writing  a  short  comment  on  the  following  passage 
taken  from  the  concluding  strophe  :  — 

Sans  rien  prendre  a  ceux  qu'il  remplace, 

Napoleon  recommence  la  race 
Des  Charlemagne  et  des  Capet. 

M.  Mongis  might  almost  make  us  believe  the  hackneyed  assertion 
that  in  France  poetiy  is  well-nigh  dead.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  outshine  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
M.  Baudelaire,  and  M.  V.  de  Laprade.  It  is  by  no  means  a  dearth 
of  poets  which  we  have  to  lament  at  the  present  time,  for  scarcely 
a  week  passes  without  briuging  forth  a  volume  of  odes,  a  tragedy, 
or  a  satire ;  but  there  are  no  symptoms  of  originality  in  all  these 
productions,  nothing  which  we  can  point  out  as  decidedly  new 
and  vigorous.  One  borrows  his  ideas  from  M.  de  Lamartine’s 
Meditations  Poetiques;  another  gives  us  a  clever  copy  of  Les 
Feuilles  d’Automne ;  a  third,  mistaking  eccentricity  for  originality, 
heaps  together  a  number  of  grotesque  metaphors,  repulsive  images, 
and  obscure  expressions,  forming  a  compound  which  he  dignifies 
by  the  name  of  poem.  “Imitation,”  says  M.  Reymond,  “has 
become  a.  national  disease.  If  the  second  French  empire  is  only  a 
papier-mache  copy  of  the  first,  we  can  say  likewise  that  our  con¬ 
temporary  litterateurs  are  nothing  but  plaster  reductions  of  the 
statues  which  belong  to  the  romantique  period.”  Amongst  those 
statues,  M.  Reymond  does  not  hesitate  to  rank  M.  de  Balzac, 
whose  talent  he  acknowledges,  but  whom  he  considers,  at  the  same 
time,  as  having  exercised  a  particularly  dangerous  influence.  It  is 
quite  certain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  popularity  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  or  of  other  novelists,  the  author  of  Eugenie  Grandet  is  the 
most  thoroughly  French  representative  of  that  class  of  writers. 
Nobody  has  painted  with  the  same  vigour  the  foibles  and  the  vices 
of  modem  society,  and  if  his  style  were  at  all  equal  to  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  observation,  he  would  deserve  to  be  named  as 
the  greatest  in  his  peculiar  style  of  composition.  The  result  of 
such  pre-eminence  has  naturally  been  the  formation  of  a  Balzac 
school,  and  of  what  has  been  called  the  realist  coterie,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  claim  the  merit  of  describing  things  as  they  are,  and  have 
taken  for  their  model,  whether  they  acknowledge  it  or  not,  that 
singular  gallery  of  portraits  which  is  known  by  the  somewhat 
ambitious  designation  of  La  Comklie  Humaine. 

The  present  situation  of  the  French  stage  forms  the  subject  of 
M.  Reymond’s  sixth  chapter,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
whole  volume.  Why  is  it  that  imaginative  literature  now  always 
manifests  itself  under  the  shape  of  comedies,  tragedies,  and  vaude¬ 
villes  ?  Whjr  is  that  for  one  valuable  novel  we  have  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  plays,  which,  if  not  always  of  first-rate  merit,  evidence  at 
least  a  considerable  amount  of  talent  ?  The  answer  is  a  very  easy 
one.  “  Theatrical  successes,”  we  still  quote  from  the  Etudes,  “  are, 
in  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  more  brilliant,  more  dazzling,  more 
immediate  than  those  which  can  be  obtained  from  books.  No 
doubt  they  do  not  last,  but  what  does  duration  signify  to  a 
feverish  race,  anxious  for  present  enjoyment,  greedy  for  cele¬ 
brity  and  luxury,  such  as  are  our  modem  litterateurs  f  The  theatre 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  ideal  of  the  present  epoch,  and  that  is 
why  it  draws  to  itself  all  men  of  intellect: — 

A  second  reason  for  this  popularity  is  to  be  found  in  the  substantial  results 
produced  by  the  stage.  Whilst  a  book,  a  novel,  for  instance  —  however  large 
the  impression  may  be  —  only  brings  to  the  author  an  average  profit  of  from 
four  to  six  hundred  francs,  in  consideration  for  which  sum  the  publisher  en¬ 
joys  the  unlimited  right  of  printing  the  volume  during  a  period  of  four  years, 
the  law  has  fixed,  on  behalf  of  dramatic  writers,  a  droit  d' auteur,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  are  entitled  to  one-eighteenth,  one-twelfth,  one-tenth,  and 
sometimes  a  larger  proportion,  out  of  the  profits  arising  from  each  perform¬ 
ance,  according  to  the  number  of  acts  which  make  up  the  play.  Thus  the 
Demi-monde,  which  has  realized  for  the  manager,  M.  Montigny,  a  clear  benefit 
of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  (4000Z.),  is  worth  about  half  that  sum  to 
M.  Dumas  Jils. 

The  details  we  have  just  given  are  very  curious,  because  they 
explain  the  commercial  relations  existing  between  French  dra¬ 
matic  authors  and  stage  directors ;  but  they  do  not  exclusively 
account  for  the  great  vogue  at  present  obtained  by  theatrical 
works,  and  M.  Reymond  finds  a  last  reason  in  the  very  sympathies 
of  the  Parisian  public  itself.  The  pleasure  enjoyed  at  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  drama  is  an  idler’s  pleasure;  it  requires  neither 
study  nor  preparation ;  and  the  taste  for  it  must  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  home-life  loses  more  and  more  of  its  attractions  to  make 
way  for  the  enjoyments  and  fascinations  of  general  society. 

We  shall  not  examine  M.  Reymond’s  criticisms  on  the  French 
periodical  press ;  but  the  few  strictures  we  have  now  been  making 
will,  we  think,  show  sufficiently  the  aim  and  style  of  the  volume. 
It  is  a  good  resume  of  contemporary  French  literature,  written  by  a 
man  who  is  evidently  a  thorough  master  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  discourse. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 
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Price  Gd.  unstamped;  or  7d.  stamped. 


Mediation. 
Unpaid  Attaches. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  352,  JULY  26,  1862 : — 

The  Relief  of  Lancashire.  Austria  and  the  Zollverein. 

The  War  in  America.  The  Revenues  of  India. 

The  Fourth  Chinese  War. 


The  Defence  of  Canada. 


A  Great  Day  for  Ireland. 


Idyls.  The  Distress  in  Lancashire.  Friends. 

The  Wisdom  of  our  Forefathers.  Primate  Bcresford.  Engaged  to  he  Married. 
The  Royal  Academy  and  the  National  Gallery’. 

The  Dramatic  College  Fete.  The  Two  Opera  Houses. 


Clough’s  Poems.  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers. 

Scotland  and  France.  Documents  relating  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Gibraltar.  The  Reunion  of  Italy. 

French  Literature  under  the  Second  Empire. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  351,  JULY  19,  1862: — 

France  and  Russia.  Garibaldi  at  Palermo. 

American  Finance.  The  Jamaica  Debt.  The  Indian  Budget. 

Divine  Honours  to  Caesar.  The  Wimbledon  Meeting. 


Loyalty.  The  Art  of  Paraphrasing. 

The  Prize  Day  at  Brompton.  Men  about  Town.  Dunning  Letters. 
General  Butler.  Prospectuses  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

Public  Statues  and  Monuments. 

The  British  Institution _ Old  Masters  in  Pall  Mall. 

“Henry  VIII.”  at  the  Princess’s. 


Captain  Gronotv’s  Reminiscences.  The  Dialect  of  Leeds. 

Ten  Years  of  Imperialism.  A  Japanese  Novel.  Religio  Chemici. 

Sleep  and  Dreams.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  on  Rome  and  India. 

German  Literature. 

X>OYAL  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE.  — Manager,  Mr.  George 

^  Vining.  Revival  of  “  ENDYMION.”  Monday,  and  during  the  week,  the  Comic  Drama, 
“CAPTAIN  OF  THE  WATCH;”  Mr.George  Vining,  Miss  Ellen  Turner.  “FORTY  WINKS;” 
Mr.  George  Vining, Mi  s  Caroline  Carson.  After  which  th°  Classical  Mythological  Extravaganza, 
by  William  Brough,  “ENDYMION,  or  the  NAUGHTY  BOY  THAT  CRIED  for  the 
MOON,”  with  New  Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Novel  Effects;  Messrs.  Ashley,  F.  Charles,  Belmore, 
Dewar  ;  Mdlles.  Herbert,  R.  1-Iersee,  E.  Romer,  Clara  St.  Casse.  With  “  UNDER  THE  ROSE.” 
Commence  at  half-past  7.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Kinloeh. 

lyXETER  HALL.— A  NEW  ORATORIO,  by  J.  R.Schachner, 

-1— ^  will  be  produced  (for  the  first  time  in  this  country)  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
next,  July  30.  entitled  “Israel’s  Return  from  Babylon,”  in  four  parts,  composed  by  J.  R. 
Schachner.  Principal  vocal  parts  by  Mdlle.  Titicns,  Madame  Laura  Baxter,  Mr.  W.  Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  with  a  Chorus  of  400  voices,  and  a  Band  of  the  most  eminent  professors. 
Conductor,  Mr.  A.  Mellon.  The  entire  proceeds  of  this  performance  will  be  given  to  the  British 

Columbia  Female  Emigration  Society _ Stalls,  21s.;  West  Gallery  and  Side  Seats,  10s.  6d.: 

Unreserved  Seats,  5s.;  which  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Royal  Library,  33  Old  Bond 
Street. _ _ _ 

X  AST  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  St.  James’s  Hall. 

- "  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  places  at  the  Director’s  Benefit  Concert, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  admission.  Two  more  Concerts  (the 
101st,  102nd,  and  positively  the  last  of  the  season)  will  he  given  as  follows  :  On  Monday  Evening 
next,  July  28,  the  entire  Programme  as  performed  on  Monday,  July  7,  selected  from  the  works 
of  all  the  great  masters,  which  was  received  with  such  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  will  be 
repeated.  On  Tuesday  Evening,  July  29,  therewillbea  Beethoven  night.  The  Instrumentalists 
will  include  MM.  Charles  Halle,  Joachim,  Piatti,&c. ;  Vocalists— the  Sisters  Marchisio,  Miss 
Banks,  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  &c.  ;  Conductor  — M.  Benedict.  For 
full  particulars  see  Programme.  Sofa  Stalls,  5s.;  Balcony,  3s. ;  admission,  Is.  Tickets,  for  which 
early  application  is  requested,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.,  50  New  Bond  Street; 
and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. 

Lesson 

_ _ _  _  .  a„  .  i  Ilall,  Picca¬ 
dilly.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  at  3,  Herr  Frikcll  will  make  his  Last  Appearance  in  England. 
Stalls  3s.,  Area  2s.,  Gallery  Is  Chappell  &  Co.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 


TfRIKELL’S  FAREWELL  PERFORMANCES.  —  A 

in  Magic  Every  Evening  this  week,  at  8  (except  Saturday),  in  St.  James’s  IT 


Will  Close  on  Saturday,  August  9. 


the  National  Gallery),  from  Nine  till  Seven. 


Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  fid. 

JOSEPH  J.  JENKTNS.  Secretary. 


QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.  — The 

Fifty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  is  now  Open  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East  (close  to 


TpRITII’S  NEW  PICTURE,  “The  RAILWAY  STATION,” 

is  now  on  View  Daily  to  the  Public  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  7  Ilaymarket,  next  door  to 
the  Theatre,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  6  r.M.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


H.R.H. 


THE  PRINCE  of  WALES’S  TOUR  in  the 

EAST —  The  Photographic  Pictures  of  the  many  remarkable  and 
interesting  Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt.  &c.  Ac.,  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  during  the 
Tour  in  which,  by  command,  lie  accompanied  Ilis  Royal  Highness,  are,  by  special  permission 
graciously  accorded.  Exhibited  daily  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street,  from  10  to 
6  o’clock.  Admissicn  One  Shilling. 

XT  D  XX  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. — Preparing  for  pub- 

a  lication,  a  highly  finished  Engraving  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  from  the  Picture  presented  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
painted  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  R.A.,  P.R.S.A. ;  engraving  by  James  Stephenson. 

P.  &  D.  Coi.naohi.  Scott,  &  Co.,  13  and  14  Pall  Mall  East,  Publishers  to  Her  Majesty. 

TWEE  late  Mr.  BIRCH’S  celebrated  CUYP  and  small  BER- 

GHEM  for  SALE. — TWO  unsurpassable  PAINTINGS  by  these  masters,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  above-named  eminent  connoisseur,  who  collected  for  the  late  Mr.  Des  Enfons 
and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  Mr.  lies  Enfons  leaving  his  collrction  to  Sir  Francis 
Bourgeois,  who  bequeathed  them  to  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  On  view  from  11  o’clock  till  5  o’clock 
daily,  at  J.  C.  Barratt’s,  369  Strand. 

TOIIN  HUSS. — The  grand  Historical  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom 

^  of  John  IIuss,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Reformation,  16  feft  by  12  feet, tainted  by  Lessing,  on  view 
from  10  to  6,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

TO  WRITERS  for  the  PRESS. — An  Appointment  upon  the 

Staff  of  a  leading  Liberal  Journal  is  open.  A  brilliant  and  Scholarly  6tyle,  as  well  as 
political  and  journalistic  experience,  are  essentials  for  the  post,  which  is  important  as  well  as 
lucrative.  Gentlemen  really  possessing  these  qualifications  may  forward  specimens  of  their 
work  to  Q.  C.,  at  Messrs.  Saunders,  Brothers,  101  London  Wall,  E.C. 

Specimens  forwarded  cannot  be  returned. 

X  ITERARY  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED.  —  An  experienced 

XJ  Writer  (Liberal)  for  the  Press  is  open  to  an  engagement,  or  would  undertake  to  supply 
one  or  two  first-class  articles  weekly.  Address,  S.  W.,  City  News  Rooms,  103  Cheapside,  E.C. 


T  ONDON,  BRIGHTON,  and  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY. 

*  —Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock.  —  The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICA¬ 
TIONS  for  th?  issue  at  par  of  the  remainder  of  the  Company’s  perpetual  FOUR  per  CENT. 
DEBENTURE  STOCK,  to  be  inscribed  iu  the  books  of  the  Company  without  payment  of 
stamp  duty  or  other  expense. 

This  Stock  will  have  the  same  priority  ns  the  present  Mortgage  Debt..  a  f 

The  fixed  dividend  will  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  money  is  paid  to  the  Company  s 
credit,  and  half-yearly  interest  to  the  30th  June  and  the  31st  December  in  each  year  will  be 
transmitted  by  warrants  payable  on  those  days  respectively. 

Forms  of  application  for  any  amount  of  Stock  (not  being  fractions  of  a  pound)  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

FREDERICK  SLIGHT,  Secretary. 

London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus. 

L-* IIARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  West  Strand.  —  The  Com- 

mittee  have  the  pleasure  to  report  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Quarterly  Council  held  on  the  3rd  inst. 

“  Read  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Golding,  the  late  Director  of  the  Hospital:— 

St.  Martin's  Lane,  June  26,  1862. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that,  approving  of  the  regulation  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  which  admits  of  persons  dedicating  and  endowing  a  Bed  in  perpetuity, 

I  have  added  to  the  permanent  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Hospital  the  sum  of  £1,000  sterling,  in 
the  purchase  of  £1,063  16s.  7d.  Government  3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock,  which  sum  as 
respects  the  principal  it  is  my  desire  should  always  continue  in  Government  Stock  in  the 
names  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital;  and  that  the  periodical  dividends  accruing  therefrom 
bi  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Bed  bearing  my  name,  for  the  constant  reception, 
during  tin  ir  cure,  of  a  succession  of  sick  and  disabled  poor  persons  who  may  he  considered 
proper  objects  of  relief  as  patients.  In  thus  permanently  identifying  myself  with  a  work  of 
humanity  and  mercy  in  which  I  have  always  taken  great  interest,  I  hope  that  others  who  may 
be  blessed  with  prosperity  may,  in  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  All  Good,  be  induced  to  realize  in 
a  similar  manner,  while  life  and  health  are  spared  to  them,  their  charitable  intentions  to  their 
less  fortunate  fellow  beings. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

ALEXANDER  ROBB. 

Dr.  Golding. 

Whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Governors  are  due  to 
Mr.  Robb  for  his  great  liberality,  and  that  their  thanks  be  gratefully  and  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  his  benevolence  and  kindness  in  permanently  endowing  a  Bed  at  this  Hospital. 
And  that  the  generous  and  humane  intentions  expressed  in  Mr.  Robb’s  communication  be 
carried  into  effect.” 

The  Council  hove  also  the  gratification  to  announce  that  the  opening  of  the  Children’s 
Wards  has  completed  the  proposed  arrangements  of  this  Hospital,  and  the  attention  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Institution  is  invited  to  this  important  addition  to  its  means  of  doing  good. 
This  result  has  only  been  attained  by  the  promise  of  special  and  large  annual  contributions 
from  a  few  individuals  during  the  next  five  years  ;  but  the  subsequent  permanent  maintenance 
of  these  Wards  depends  upon  the  raising,  during  that  period,  of  a  10,000  in  addition  to  the 
existing  Funds  of  the  Hospital. 

The  Council,  therefore,  entreat  the  help  of  the  benevolent  in  support  of  this  central  and  most 
useful  hospital. 

_ JOHN  ROBERT8QN,  TTon.  Sec. 

XX OSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

— *-  CHEST.  Brompton,  S.W.  _  The  Funds  of  this  Charity  having  been  severely  taxed  by 
the  unusually  heavy  expenses  of  the  past  winter  (during  which  the  number  of  beds  was 
increased  to  210),  the  Committee  earnestly  invite  the  continued  AID  of  the  benevolent. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

_  HENRY  DOBBIN.  Sec. 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  Great  Malvern.  —  The  Public  is  respect- 

fully  informed  that  the  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  will  be  OPENED  on  Monday,  August  11  next, 
for  the  Reception  of  Visitors.  The  tarifF  will  be  so  arranged  that  families  and  gentlemen 
may  engage  suites  of  apartments  or  single  rooms,  at  a  fixed  charge  per  day,  including 
attendance,  and  may  either  take  their  meals  privately  or  at  the  table  d’hote,  public  break¬ 
fast,  tea,  and  supper.  A  wholesale  wine  and  spirit  establishment,  for  the  sale  of  wines  and 
beverages  of  the  highest  class,  will  he  attached  to  the  hotel.  Warm,  cold,  vapour,  douche, 
running  Sitz,  and  shower  baths,  will  be  obtainable  at  all  times  in  the  hotel, a  a  portion  of 
which  is  set  apart  for  these  baths.  A  covered  way  will  conduct  the  visitors  direct  from  the 
railway  platform  to  the  hotel. 

_ GEORGE  CURTIS,  Manager. 

TXYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrooic  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey _ Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 

TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ _ 

V  X>  —ROYAL  TURKISH  BATHS,  BLOOMSBURY. 

V  .  _Lt.  BEST  for  GENTLEMEN.  [2s.  6d.l  ONLY  ONE  for  LADIES.  [3s.  6d.j 
ALWAYS  READY.  Public  and  Private.  Cards  free  by  post.  26  Queen  Square,  Russell 
Square,  W.C.,near  the  British  Museum,  Mudie’s,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

*#*  From  Six  to  Nine  p.m.,  ONE  SHILLING,  with  every  luxury. 

XXIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  nearly  One  Hundred 

first-class  PAINTINGS,  splendid  Limoges  Enamel,  copies  in  Water-colours,  &c., 
embracing  the  finest  productions  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spani  h,  French,  Italian,  and  other 
schools,  now  forming  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  Aston,  G.C.B.,  at 
ASTON  HALL,  near  to  Frodsham,  Runcorn,  and  Warrington,  in  the  county  of  Chester — 
MESSRS.  CIIURTON  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  they  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Trustees  to  submit  to  SALE  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  Mansion  as  above,  on  Wednesday, 
August  6, 1862,  commencing  most  punctually  at  Twelve  o’clock  to  a  minute,  the  much  appre¬ 
ciated  and  extremely  valuable  GALLERY  of  PAINTINGS,  principally  selected  by  the  late 
proprietor,  with  great  judgment  and  regardless  of  expense,  from  the  best  collections,  amongst 
which  will  he  found  the  works  of  Murillo,  Canaletto,  Salvator  Rosa,  Cuyp,  De  Voss,  A.  Van- 
dervelde,  Palamedcs,  Verlasquez,  Rembrandt,  De  Ilooghe,  Ruysdael,  Bassano,  Verkolie,  D. 
Teniers,  Wynants,  Boucher,  Lopez,  Tempesta,  Collantes.  Tobar,  Melendez,  Octreveldt,  Boni¬ 
facio,  Zurbaran,  Careno,  Schwickhardt,  V.  Helmont,  Cuylarberg,  Borsini,  Snyders,  De  Louther- 
bourg,  Casanova,  &c.  &c.  ;  also  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  Limoges  Enamel  from  Raphael, 
representing  “  Marcus  Curtius,”  and  portfolio  of  reduced  copies  in  water-colour,  by  West,  of  the 
principal  pictures  in  the  Madrid  Gallery. 

N.B.  —  The  whole  will  be  on  view,  by  catalogue  only,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  4th  and 
5th  of  August,  from  eleven  to  four  o’clock  each  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  sale  from  ten 
o’clock. 

***  No  other  view  can  possibly  be  allowed. 

Catalogues  may  be  had,  at  sixpence  each  (or  upon  receipt  of  6ix  stamps),  from  Mr.  Linaker, 
Aston  Lodge,  near  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire  :  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  London  ; 
Mr.  Isaac,  Art  Union  Gallery,  68  Castie  Street,  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  Agnews’  Rooms,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  from  Messrs.  Churton,  Auctioneers,  Whitchurch,  Shropshire  ;  or  Messrs.  Cliurton, 
Auction  Mart,  Chester. 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.  —  Ladies  who  may  be 

desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  Medical  Profession  may  obtain  information  as 
to  the  prescribed  Course  of  Study,  and  the  opportunities  at  present  available,  on  application  to 
Miss  Davies,  17  Cunningham  Place,  London,  N.W. 

HPO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. —PASSPORTS  and 

VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelplii 
Theatre.— N.B.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 

ITOREIGN  TRAVEL.  —  A  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Oxon,  an  ex- 

perienced  Traveller,  offers  to  take  charge  of  two  or  three  young  men  of  high  position  for 
a  Continental  Tour.  References  to  noblemen.  Address,  “Hanno,”  10  Wellington  Street, 
Strand. 

rpO  FAMILIES  GOING  ABROAD. — A  Graduate  of  Oxford, 

Fellow  of  his  College,  who  ini  ends  to  pass  the  Winter  at  Nice  or  Mentone,  wishes  to 
meet  with  Pupils.  Address,  Z.  Z.,  Caldcr’s  Library,  1  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 

A  CLERGYMAN,  Late  Fellow  of  liis  University,  38  years  of 

J*-  age,  unmarried,  being  incapacitated  at  present  for  clerical  duty  by  an  affection  of  the 
throat,  desires  to  engage  in  any  suitable  employment.  He  would  act  as  Seeietary  t<>  a  Nobleman, 
or  a  public  undertaking  of  a  high  character,  or  as  Tutor  to  one  or  two  young  boys,  or  travel 
abroad  as  Companion  to  a  young  man.  Address,  F.  P.,  care  of  the  Editor,  “  The  Press”  Office, 
110  Strand. 

I V  EN  SIN GTON. — An  Establishment,  intended  for  only  a  small 

number  of  residents,  is  open  to  Young  Ladies  requiring  a  careful  and  systematic  course 
of  Education,  or  seeking  the  advantages  of  eminent  masters  for  specific  studies. 

Terms  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Lady  Superintendent, 
39  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

ryilE  Rev.  SAMUEL  JAMES  O’HARA  IIORSMAN.— Any 

person  who  will  communicate  the  present  Address  of  the  a*  ove,  late  of  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  East  Moulsey  and  Rattlesden,  in a  Suffolk  (of  which  living  he  is  the  supposed 
patron),  if  living,  or  Date  and  Place  of  Burial,  if  dead,  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  of  6  Norris  Street, 
St.  James’s,  S.W.,  will  be  Rewarded. 

"jV/T ONLY  immediately  ADVANCED  to  noblemen,  officers, 

— -’-L  clergyman,  and  others  on  their  notes  of  hand,  at  a  moderate  interest  :  on  reversions, 
freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  and  other  property,  at  5  per  cent.  No  commission 
charged.  Apply  (confidentially)  to  A.  B.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

Q  HER  WOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.”  Belmont,  Vauxhall. 
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T30ARD  and  RESIDENCE  is  offered  in  a  strictly  private 

Family,  five  miles  from  London.  There  is  excellent  Society,  and  a  private  Sitting 
Room  adjoins  the  Bed  Boom.  Liberal  Terms  required.  Apply,  with  full  Name  and  Address, 
to  S.,  Foreign  Newspaper  Office,  2  St.  Ann’s  Lane,  Post  Office,  E.C. 


T  UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 

'A  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  GRADUATES  OF  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 

Aided  by  many  eminent  Foreigners,  and  in  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from  Heads 
of  Families,  Musters  of  Schools,  and  Teachers,  the  Directors  of  the  University  Tutorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  opened  a  Foreign  Department  iu  union  with  their  principal  business,  but  with  an 
entirely  distinct  organization. 

The  Foreign  Department  is  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  Committee,  expressly 
appointed  ;  and  all  Teachers  recommended  by  ihe  Committee  will  be  submitted  to  the  most 
searching  investigation  both  as  to  capacity  and  character. 

It  will  be  well  for  all  Teachers, desirous  of  obtaining  employment  through  this  Association,  to 
produce  their  Diplomas :  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  TYacheis  who  wish  to  be  employed 
specially  in  the  preparation  of  Pupils  for  the  E.  I.  C.  S.  examinations,  or  the  Royal  Academy, 
Woolwich,  to  undergo  a  further  examination. 

The  result  of  these  examinations  will  be  placed  before  Masters  of  Schools,  or  others,  wishing 
for  the  assistance  of  really  efficient  Teachers. 

The  Directors  of  the  Tutorial  Association  are  of  opinion  that  these  examinations  will  be  found 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  services  of  thoroughly  competent  Foreign  Teachers  for  Families 
and  Schools. 

For  fuither  particulars,  address,  “  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Department,”  9  Pall  Mall  East. 
Office  hours,  3  to  6  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION-LIMITED. 

THIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

_  E.  B.  LOMER.  A. .Secretary. 

/A U EEN  WOOD  COLLEGE,  Four  Miles  from  Dunbridge  Station, 

South-Western  Railway,  Hampshire.  The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretic  and  Practical  Chemistry,  English  Classics,  Foreign  Languages, 
Practical  Surveying,  Levelling^  &c..  Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing,  and  Music.  The 
Principal  is  assisted  by  Ten  hesident  Masters.  The  position  of  the  Establishment  is  healthful, 
and  the  advantages  various  and  unusual.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  Prospectus,  which  may  be 
had  on  application.  The  next  half-year  will  commence  on  Thursday,  July  31. _ 

nnilE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHERBORNE,  DORSET.— The 

Second  Master— A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford—receives  a  limited  number  of  boarders  in  his  house.  For  terms  and  further 
particulars,  applications  should  be  addressed,  to 

_  A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  Westbury,  Sherborne,  Dorset. _ 

AT  I LL  HILL  SCHOOL,  near  Hendon,  N.W.,  will  re-opeu 

-LvJL  Wednesday,  July  30,  1862.  Applications  for  Admiss;on,  or  Prospectuses,  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ilurndall,  Head  Master,  or  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  at  the  School. _ _ 

rrilE  CLAPHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  will  reassemble  on 

Tuesday,  August  12.  The  arrangements  of  this  School  provide  for  a  complete  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  huhe-t  degrees  of  the  Universities,  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  for  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  and  for  any  of  the  appointments  now  thrown  open  to  public  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tion.  For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Wrigley,  M.A.  &c.,or  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy, 
186  Fleet  Street,  E.C. _ _ 

T>ONN,  ON  THE  RHINE.— Dr.  BREUSING  PREPARES 

a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  for  the 
ARMY  orNAVY.&c — Address,  Dr.  Bkedsing,  100  Coblenzer  Strasse,  Bonn,  Rhenish  Prussia. 
Reference,  Rev.  E.  Thring,  Uppingham,  Rutland,  and  others.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  at 
Messrs.  Dolau’s,  37  Soho  Square,  London,  W. _ _ _ 

CONTINENTAL  EDUCATION.  —  A  few  Vacancies  occur  in 

a  First-class  Establishment  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen,  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  in 
which  unusual  advantages  are  alforded  for  studying  German.  Music,  &c.  A  comfortable 
English  home  enjoyed.  Inclusive  Terms,  70  Guineas.  A  Principal  is  in  town,  and  can  be  seen 
by  appointment. 

_ Address,  Miss  Trevor.  1  Western  Villas,  near  Colney  Hatch  Station. _ 

SEASIDE  PRIVATE  TUITION.— The  Rev.  T.  J.  NUNNS, 

M.A.,  St.  John’s  Coll.  Cambridge  (First  Class  in  Classical  Honours),  receives  PUPILS 
into  his  house  to  be  prepared  for  the  Universities,  or  for  the  Civil  Service  or  Military  Examina¬ 
tions.  Terms  according  to  age,  150  or  160  Guineas  a  year. 

Seaford,  Sussex. _ _ 

U1  RANCH  —  PRIVATE  TUITION  for  the  Army,  Oxford, 

Public  Schools,  Civil  Service,  &c.  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  Graduate  of  Oxford,  receives 
FOUR  PUPILS.  Great  Facilities  for  Modern  Languages.  Sea-side  Residence.  Address, 
Rev.  M.  A.  Oxon.  Pavilion  Lefaix.  Rue  S^inte- Adresse.  Havre,  France. _ 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

rpWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Apply  for  Prospectuses.  & c.  (o  M.  A. ,6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,S. 

"woolwich,  sandhurstJ&  Jmrect  commissions. 

»  *  — A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

living  near  Wind-or,  several  of  whose  Pupils  have  obtained  high  places  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  two  of  them  having  taken  the  first  place  in  the  Examinations  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions,  occasionally  has  Vacancies.  Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 


M I  LIT  ARY  EDUCATION  at  Bromsgrove  House,  Croydon, 

under  the  Superintendence  of  Rev.  W.  II.  JOHNSTONE,  M.A.,for  Nineteen  Years  a 
Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  late  Military  College,  Addiscombe.  Several  gentlemen  have 
recently  passed  high  from  this  establishment.  Prospectus  of  Terms,  &c.,  ou  application  as 

nbiivf. _ 

QUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS.  —  Surplus  Copies  of  Motley’s 

“Dutch  Republic,”  Galton’s  “  Vacation  Tourist,”  “  Mrs.  Delany  s  Life,”  Du  Chnillu’s 
“Africa,”  “Dr.  Wolff’s  Life,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Montalembert’s  “Monks  of  the  West,” 
“Brunei’s  Life,”  and  many  other  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

_ Bcili/s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London.  W. _ 

rpURTLE  —  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

and  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.; 
pints,  5s.  6d.:  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  CaUipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others  ;  and  wholesale  of 
J.  McCALL  &  CO.,  Provision  Stores,  137  Houndsditch,  N.E. 


SINGLE  TOOTH  from  5s.  SETS  from  5  guineas. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AND  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

-D~*~  Messrs.  Lewin  Mosely  &  S  ns  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  improved  Gum-coloured 
Enamelled  base  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  which  supersedes  all  metals  or  other  agents  nowin 
general  use,  and  as  it  is  moulded  in  a  soft  state,  all  inequalities  of  the  gums  or  roots  of  teeth  are 
carefully  protected,  thus  insuring  an  unerring  fit  and  a  perfect  system  of  painless  Dentistry. 
Consultation  and  every  information  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases  by  Lewin  Mosely 
&  Sons,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. _ 

vJTRUVE’S" SELTZER7FACHINGEN,  VICHY,  MARIEN- 

kY  BAD,  and  other  MINERAL  WATERS-ROYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  Brighton. -Under 
Her  Majesty’s  especial  patronage — The  Bottled  Waters  are  sold  at  the  Pump  Room,  BrL'hton,  1 
now  open  for  thr  38th  Season,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGII  Sc  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to 
the  Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  houses  in  London  and  the 
provincial  towns,  wh^re  a  prospectus,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  may  be  obtained 
gratis. 

CAUTION. — Owing  to  the  use  of  Struve’s  bottles  by  other  parties,  please  to  observe  that 
Struve’s  name  is  on  the  label  and  red  ink  stamp  affixed  to  every  bottle  of  Struve’s  manufacture. 


IDRICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  be  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

J-  4 lb.,  Jib.,  and  Is.  Bottles;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
44  Prick’s  Patent ”  —  Belmont,  Vauxhai.l,  London,  S. _ _ 

TYINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

J— ''  during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  und  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Indies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
vespectahle  Chemists  throughout  the  world. _ _ _ 

/'4.  LEN  FIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

V A  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c— WOTHERSFOON  and  CU.,Glasgowjmd  London.^ _ 

TA  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER,  ! 

unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles.  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  fid.  each  (Is.  packets  sent  free  by  post  | 
for  14  stamps),  by  THl  >M AS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. _  | 

OIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA,  : 

kY  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect.  ; 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  101  Strand,  London ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and  j 
Books. 


TRIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

-®-  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  proce-s  of  Messrs.  Elkington  und  Co.,  is  I  eyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

Kins: 

Milit 

Sec 

- - 

s  or 
iry, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

o 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

ft 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

G 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . . . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9 

19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets.  Dish  Covers  and  Comer  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re- plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

TAEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

J-A  BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusivelv  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baihs,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  an  *  marked  at  pr  ces  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads  from . 12s.  6d.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from., . 8s.  Od.  to  £0  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from . 6s.  Od.  to  £7  7a.  each. 

( All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  oi  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro¬ 
plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves, 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays.  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Haths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bed¬ 
ding,  Bed-room,  Cabinet.  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Flaws  of  the  Twenty  large 
Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s 
Place;  and  I  Newman’s  Mews. _ 

GUIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

Z  and  Thieves. 

CHUBB'S  FIRE-PROOF  S  l'RONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXLS. 

Illustrated  Lrice  List  yratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool ;  Mnnebester:  Wolverhnmntnn. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  Sic. 

XJARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

-t  t  SHOW-ROOMS  for  CnURCII  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application _ 33  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C.  _ 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

kY  FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 

WORKS— 24  CARDINGTQN  STREET.  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD.  N.W. _ 

pFIURCHES,  INSTITUTIONS,  and  SCHOOLS, 

Erected  in  best  GALVANIZED  IRON,  and  from  SPECIAL  DESIGNS. 

_ TUPPER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers.  —  Offices, 61a  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TpURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  114  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 
_ Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. _ 

p. OODWOOD.  —  RACE  GLASSES  of  every  size,  mounting, 

and  price,  matchless  in  quality,  at  CALLAGHAN’S,  Optician.  23a  New  Bond  Street, 
Corner  of  Conduit  Street.  N.B. —  Sole  agent  for  the  celebrated  Ope» a  and  Field  Glasses  by 
Voigtltinder,  Vienna. _ 

Prize  Medal,  International  Exhibition,  Class  7. 

T  TNRIVALLED  LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE, 

'Y  Manufactured  by  the  WHEELER  &  WILSON  COMPANY,  with  Recent  Improve- 
ments  and  Additions,  Crystal  Cloth  Presser,  Binder,  Corder,  Hemmer.&c. 

The  high  estimation  of  the  LOCK  STITCII  SEWING  MACHINE,  shown  by  the  Jurors 
in  awarding  it  the  Prize  Medal,  for  the  simplicity  and  excel  ence  of  the  Machine,  und  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  work  produced,  fully  confirms  the  opinion  ot  the  public.  Whether  for  manu¬ 
facturing  or  private  use,  it  is  proved  to  be  unrivalled  for  every  description  of  work. 

Instructions  gratis  to  every  purchaser.  Illustrated  Prospectus  gratis  and  post  free.  Offices 
and  Sale  Rooms,  139  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Shown  in  operation  at  the  International  Exhibition  daily,  under  the  great  Organ  at  the  East 
end  of  the  Picture  Gallery. _ 

DENT  S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

MF.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

TNTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1802.  —  CARPETS 

made  by  MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  of  Durham,  celebrated  throughout  the  Trade  for 
the  superiority  of  their  quality.  The  attention  of  Visitors  is  especially  directed  to  these  Goods, 
which  are  exhibited  over  the  Space  No.  5820,  Class30,  in  the  Nave  near  the  Eastern  Dome, 
occupied  by  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  at  whose  warerooms.  No.  6  FINSBURY  PAS  KM  ENT, 
E.C.,  the  Carpets  may  also  be  seen.  Prices  and  any  other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Wm.  Smce  &  Sons’  attendant  nt  the  Exhibition. 


TYRES  SING  CASES,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS, 

DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR¬ 
MOLU  SUITS  for  the  W  RITING  TABLE,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery.  Inkstands,  Railway  Com- 
punions,  Luncheon  Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  10s. 6d. 
to  lo  guineas;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons  ot  all  nations,  single  portraits,  Is.  6d.  each;  and  a  choice  var.ety  of  useful 
ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES',  42  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  W.  Catalogues  post  fre*». 


BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLETS  SCENT,  2b.  6d. 

BREIDENB ACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  PHII.OCOME. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  COLD  CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  MILK  for  the  Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  SACHET. 

BREIDENBACH’S  LAST  NEW  PERFUME. 


H.  BREIDENBACH, 

157b  NEW  BOND  STREET  (FACING  REDMAYNES). 

/YLD  BOTTLED  PORT. — 20,000  dozens  of  the  best  Vineyards 

and  Vintages,  laid  down  during  the  last  Forty  years,  including  a  Bin,  Fourteen  years  in 
Bottle,  of  860  Dozen,  bottled  by  the  late  Mr.  Fenwick,  known  to  the  Trade  as  his  celebrated 
“SIX  VINTAGE”  Wine,  dry,  full  of  Beeswing,  and  of  immense  flavour,  delicacy,  and 
bouquet.  Samples  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order. 

G  GORGE  SMITH,  86  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  17  and  18  Park  Row,  Green¬ 
wich.  S.E. 

Price  Lists  free  by  Post.  Established  a.d.  1735. _ _ 

/CJ- ARDENS. — About  200  different  shaped  VASES,  and  a  great 

variety  of  Fountains  and  other  Garden  Ornaments,  may  be  inspected  at  AUSTIN, 
SEELEY,  Si,  Co.’s,  369  to  375  Euston  Road,  Regent’s  Park.  Catalogues  lorwardedon  appli¬ 
cation. 
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QUITABLE  ASSURANCE 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


OFFICE, 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq.  ,V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

H.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  luture  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  of  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  ou  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

_ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

ELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

Established  in  1797. 

No.  70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


p 


Octavius  E.  Coope,  Esq. 

William  Cotton,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
John  Davis,  Esq. 

James  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  M  D.,  F.R.S. 
Edward  Hawkins,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 

ITenry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 
William  James  Lancaster,  Esq. 

John  Lubbock,  Esq., F.R.S. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

Marmaduke  Wyvill,  J un.,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Robert  Tucker,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

Examples  of  the  amount  of  Bonus  awarded  at  the  recent  division  of  Profits  to  Policies  of  £1000 
each,  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life  at  the  undermentioned  ages 


Age  when 
Assured 

Duration  of 
Policy. 

Bonus  in 
Cash. 

Bonus  in 
Reversion. 

20  -J 

7  years. 

14  years. 

21  years. 

£  s  d. 

29  7  0 

36  2  0 

44  8  0 

£  s.  d. 

66  0  0 

73  10  0 

82  0  0 

40  j 

7  years. 

14  years. 

21  years. 

49  13  6 

61  2  0 

75  2  6 

84  10  0 

9>  10  0 

108  0  0 

60  j 

7  years. 

14  years. 

21  years. 

95  4  6 

117  2  6 

141  1  0 

127  10  0 

144  10  0 

165  10  0 

***  For  Prospectuses ,  Forms  of  Proposal ,  Ac.,  apply  at  the  Offices  as  above ,  or  to  any 
of  the  ( 'ompanifs  Agents. 
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HE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

6  New  Biidge  Street, Blackfriars,  London.  Established  1823. 

Directors. 

ROBERT  BTDDULPIT,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  ROUTII,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

ALFRED  KING SFORD  BARBER,  Esq.  1  SIR  ALEXANDER  DUFF  GORDON,  Bart. 
HENRY  BARNETT,  Esq.  I  Rear- Admiral  ROBERT  GORDON. 

The  lit.  Hon.  E.  FLEYDELL  BOUVERIE,  |  CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq. 


M.P. 

EDWARD  CHARRINGTON,  Esq. 
PASCOE  CHARLES  GLYN,  Esq. 


.  GEORGE  KETTILBY  RICKARDS,  Esq. 

I  AUGUSTUS  KEPPEL  STEPHENSON, 
1  Esq. 

Auditors. 

I  JOHN  WILLIAM  STTLWELL,  Esq. 

I  RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Esq. 


Without  Profits 

W  ith  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d 

Yrs 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


JOHN  HOWELL,  Esq. 

HENRY  ROBERTS,  Esq. 

Physician.— WM.  EMMANUEL  PAGE,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.L.,  1 1  Queen  Street,  May  Fair. 
Surgeon. — BENJ.  TRAVERS,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  49  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 
Solicitor. — HENRY  YOUNG,  Esq.,  12  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

Actuary. -JAMES  JOTIN  DOWNES,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

Secretary— ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Esq, 

Advantages  —  Mutual  Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Policy-holders  every  Fifth  Year. 

Assets  amounting  to  . #  . . £2,030,500 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims,  and  in  reduction  ot 

Bonus  Liability,  upwards  of  .  2,000,001) 

Revej  sionary  Bonuses  have  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  extent  of  . .  1,365,000 

The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1859  which  averaged  £65  per  Cent,  on  the 

Premiums  paid,  amounted  to .  475,000 

Policies  in  force  .  8,617 

The  Annual  Income  ..  ..  .  280, 000 

In  pursuance  of  the  Invariable  practice  of  this  Society,  in  the  event  of  the  Death  of  the  Life 
Assured  within  the  15  days  of  grace,  the  Renewal  Premium  remaining  unpaid,  the 
Claim  will  be  admitted,  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  Premium. 

Service  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or  Volunteer  Corps  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  Policies. 
Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 
Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  I  etters  Patent,  1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


TVTORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

^  Established  1808  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  ASSURED. 
Accumulations  exceed  2,000,000 — Income  £237,000. 

Amount  Assured  and  Bonuses,  £5,570,465. 

Bonuses  assigned  to  the  Amount  of  £1,631,156. 

The  rates  of  premium  are  l'l  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  most  offices _ a  benefit  equivalent  to 

an  annual  bonus.  One  half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent 
charge  upon  policies  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Society’s  Offices,  6  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.;  and 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

QUARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

Head  Office— 20  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  b.v  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital  4614,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghoe. 
The  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  credit,  undertake  the  purchas  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may,  be  known  on  application. 

pOLONIAL  ARROWROOT  ASSOCIATION.  —  A  Company 

established  to  supply  ARROWROOT  of  the  finest  qua  ity  (see  Drs.  Hassall  and 
Lankester’s  reports,  sent  free)  direct  from  their  own  estates.  The  original  tin,  31  lb.,  at  Is. 
per  lb.,  or  packed  in  tins,  fi  lb.,  at  Is.  4d.;  ’2  lb.  at  Is.  3d.;  lit),  and  2  lb.  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.;  7  lb. 
carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station.  Offices  and  Warehouse,  30  Duke  Strt  et,  Piccadilly, 
London,  S.W.  G.  C.  STACPOOLE,  Secretary . 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C — INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq.,  Deputy -Chairman. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Beil,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robin *‘>n,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 

George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thos.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 

PROFITS _ Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 

The  assured  are  e»  titled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  the  4th  of  January,  1842, 
vary  from  £78  to  £16  15s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  the  4th  of  January,  1812,  vary  in 
like  manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.- A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOAN'S. —  The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  ai  d  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  he  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  hud  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

_ _ SAMUEL  INO  ALL.  Art  vary. 

45  UXFOKD  STREET,  W. 

ASLER’rf  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  -  7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £ 2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures.  _  __  __  .  , 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  ana  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENN  Y,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  f  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B — Threshers  India  Gauze 
Waistcoats.  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  can  only  be  procured  at  tins 
Establishment.  


77"  NIC  KE  R  BOG  KE  RS,  and  Hose  to  match.  —  Sold  by 

JL\_  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  152  Strand,  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 
London.  N.B.  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  expense. 

AT  MESSRS.  NICOLL’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  may  be 

inspected  in  duplicate  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  WOOLLEN  F  ABRICS 
exhibited  at  the  INTER \  ATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

“NICOLL’S ”  Tweed  Cape  Coat,  waterproof,  One  Guinea. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Neglige  Suits  of  Neutral  Mixed  Colours,  all  Wool, from  Two  Guineas. 
“NICOLL’S”  Sixteen  Shilling  Trousers,  all  Wool. 

“  NICOLL’S  ”  Ladies’  Show  erproof  Cloaks  and  Jackets. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Riding  Habits  from  Three  to  Six  Guineas. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Young  Gentlemen’s  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Boys’  Knickerbocker  Suits,  from  One  Guinea. 

Military  and  Navy  Outfits,  the  bt  st  at  moderate  prices. 

Clerical  Dress,  Ecclesiastical,  State,  Law,  Corporation  University  Rohes,  and  Surplices. 
Overcoats,  Dress,  and  other  Sui  s  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use. 

H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  Court  Tailors,  1 14  to  120  Regent  Street,  W ;  22  Cornliill,  E.C.,  London; 
and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

TNTER NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

J-  Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommicr 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Pur,  husers  are  >  eepectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  I,  for  Bt  date  ads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 

obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker’s  Patent.” 

A/TESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  LIST. — The  quality  may  be 

-k^JL  judgtd  by  their  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  the  International  K  •  inn  :  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Department,  Class  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  <  la^s  XX XVI.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases.  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  t  u.sC'  Pocket- 
Books,  Purses,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Chess-Boat ds.  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Apparatus,  Desks, 
Workboxes.  Inkstands;  the  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  sunerior  Razors,  Sci  sors.  a-  d  l  Vnknives; 
the  best  Table  Cutlery  and  Electro  Plate;  Papier  M ache  Tea^truys,  Waiters,  and  a  variety  ot 
first-class  ornamental  pieces  in  Papier  Mach^;  Parisian  Novelties  in  Ormol*.,  Postage  Baiunces, 
Courier  Bags,  Picnic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Wine  and  Spirit  Flasks.  Mediaeval 
Articles,  and  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

112  Regent  Street,  W„  and 

4  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (lour  houses  from  Corn  hill). 

Catalogues  post  free. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

{.Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  O  I  L. 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  ior 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERA*. 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFUL  US  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D., Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Biown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  th»t  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  Gd.; 
Pints,  48.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
whuh  none  can  possiBLv,  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SWLE  CONSIGNEES  ; 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


CAUTIOU.  — Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

For  tire  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  he 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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TDERFECT  HEALTH  RESTORED,  without  medicine  or  ex- 

-L  pense _ DU  BARRY’S  delicious  health-restoring  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

cures  the  dyspeptic,  habitually  constipated,  the  hectic  or  nervously  delicate,  as  it  removes  all 
disorders  from  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  nerves,  and  restores  perfect  digestion,  sound  refreshing 
sleep,  healthy  lungs  and  liver,  to  the  most  enfeebled,  without  purging,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  as  it  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies.  Sold  in  Canisters,  1  lb.,  2s.  9d.  ;  2  lbs., 
•Is.  fid. ;  12  lbs.,  22s.;  24  lbs.,  40s.  —  Barry  Du  Barry  &  Co.,  77  Regent  Street,  London,  and  26  Place 
Venddme,  Paris;  also  Fortnum  &  Mason,  purveyors  to  Her  Majesty;  and  all  respectable  Grocers 
and  Chemists. 

Seventh  Edition,  fcp.  2s.  Gd.  sewed ;  or  cloth,  3s. 

rr HE  WATER  CURE  in  CHRONIC  DISEASE :  an  Exposition 

of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs,  and  Skin ;  and  of  their  Treatment  by  Water  and  other  Hygienic 
Means.  By  James  Manby  Gully,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  and  F.R.P.S.  Edinburgh,  F.R.Al.C.S. 
London,  &c. 

“  Dr.  Gully  has  published  a  large  and  elaborate  work  on  the  Water  Cure,  which  is,  we  think, 
the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.” — Westminster  Review. 

“  Dr.  Gully’s  book  is  evidently  written  by  a  well-educated  medical  man.  This  work  is  by  far 
the  most  scientific  that  we  have  seen  on  hydropathy.” — Athenaeum • 

“  Of  all  the  expositions  which  have  been  published  respecting  the  Water  Cure,  this  is  the 
most  tangible  and  complete.” — Literary  Gazette. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

New  Edition  for  1862,  now  ready. 

ALIGNANI’S  NEW  PARIS  GUIDE.  Compiled  from  the 

best  authorities,  revised  and  verified  by  personal  inspection,  and  arranged  on  an  entirely 
new  plan,  with  Map  and  Plates.  Royal  18mo.  10s.  6d.  bound;  may  be  had  without  Plates, 
7s.  6d.  bound. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Now  ready,  the  36th  Thousand,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

qOYER’S  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE.  Comprising  Receipts 

for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  Every  Meal  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
Nursery  and  Sick  Room.  By  the  late  Alexis  Soyer.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  &c. 

“  Should  be  iu  the  hands  of  every  keeper  of  a  kitchen  and  larder  in  the  kingdom.”— Lancet* 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYER’S  GASTRONOMIC  REGENERATOR ;  or,  System  of 

Cookery  for  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy.  With  Plates.  Ninth  Edition,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

(QUININE  WINE.— WATERS’S,  2  MARTIN’S  LANE, 

CANNON  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON. 

Sold  by  all  Groeer?,  Chemists,  and  others,  30s.  per  dozen. 

**'*  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  SEE  CLASS  2. 

TCE.  —  REFRIGERATORS  of  every  kind  and  variety,  for 

preserving  Ice,  and  cooling  Wine,  Water,  Butter,  Cream,  Jellies,  and  Provisions  of  all 
kinds.  For  which  the  Prize  Medal  of  1862  has  been  awarded  for  “  EXCELLENCE  of  MANU¬ 
FACTURE.”  PATENT  PISTON  FREEZING  MACHINES,  for  making  and  moulding 
Dessert  Ices  in  one  operation.  WATER  CARAFE  FREEZERS  ;  or,  CHAMPAGNE 
FRAPPE  PAILS.  IMPROVED  FREEZING  POWDERS,  and  everything  connected  with 
Freezing,  of  the  best,  cheapest,  most  modern,  and  reliable  character,  and  particularly  adapted 
for  Hot  Climates  and  Shits’  Use.  PURE  SPRING  WATER  ICE,  in  BLOCKS,  delivered 
to  most  parts  of  Town  daily;  and  packages  of  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  9s.,  and  upwards,  forwarded  any 
distance  by  “  Goods  Train"  without  perceptible  waste.  Prospectuses  Free. 

WEN  HAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  140  STRAND,  LONDON. 

QAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

^  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

J)E  PORQUET’S  STANDARD  ITALIAN  WORKS:  — 

DE  PORQUET’S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR,  in  English,  with  Exercises.  3s. 6d. 

IL  TESORETTO,  for  turning  English  into  Italian  at  Sight.  3s.  6(1. 
CONVERSATIONS  in  FRENCH  and  ITALIAN.  3s.  6d. 

ITALIAN  LETTER-WRITER.  3s.  6d. 

ITALIAN  PHRASE  and  DIALOGUE  BOOK.  3s.  Gd. 

ITALIAN  GRAMMATICAL  ANNOTATIONS.  2s. 

A  NEW  KEY  to  ITALIAN.  3s.  6d. 

FIRST  ITALIAN  READING-BOOK.  3s.  Gd. 

London:  Simtkix,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Author,  at  his  Scholastic 
Agency,  14  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

(ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey.— Sold  in  bottles,  3s.6d.,  6s.,  and  1  Is.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 

TDARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  are  particularly  recommended  to  all 

persons  who  are  suffering  from  headache  or  indigestion,  whether  arising  from  constitu¬ 
tional  inaction,  biliary  derangement,  or  over-indulgence  at  the  table.  They  have  never  been 
known  to  fail  in  affording  immediate  relief.  May  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in 
boxes  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  11s.  each.  Directions  with  each  box. 

BLAND’S  LATIN  HEXAMETERS. 

XpLEMENTS  of  LATIN  HEXAMETERS  and  PENTA- 

^  METERS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Bland.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Rowden,  D.C.L.  12mo.  3s.  cloth. 

A  KEY  to  the  above,  adapted  to  this  edition,  12mo.  6s.  cloth. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

NEW  ENGINEERING  YEAR  BOOK. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

TMIE  ANNUAL  RETROSPECT  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 

-1-  ARCHITECTURE;  a  Record  of  Progress  in  the  Sciences  of  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval 
Construction.  Vol.  I.  (.January  to  December,  1861).  Edited  by  George  R.  Burnell,  C.E., 
F.G.S.,  F.S.A. 

Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

THROWER’S  ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

(YUESTIONS  in  ARITHMETIC.  By  William  Thrower, 

n  V  Arithmetical  Master  in  the  English  Depaitment  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  Birmingham.  New  Edition,  12mo.  2s.  cloth. 

Also, 

ANSWERS  to  the  QUESTIONS  in  the  above.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  Birmingham:  II.  Wright. 

Bohn’s  Royal  Illustrated  Sep.les  for  July  and  August. 

■ROSCOE’S  WANDERINGS  AND  EXCURSIONS  IN 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES,  with  Tables  of  Routes  for  the  use  of  Travellers. 
Illustrated  by  100  highly  finished  line  engravings  after  drawings  by  Cattermole,  Field,  Cox, 
Creswick,  and  Hardin.,  and  accurate  maps.  Each  volume  sold  separately  at  10s.  6(L  each. 
Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

On  Monday,  the  28th,  will  be  published,  10s.  Gd. 

CHAKSPEARE’S  SONNETS,  Reproduced  in  Fac-simile  by 

'  the  new  process  of  Photo- Zincography,  in  use  at  Her  Majesty’s  Ordnance  Survey  Office. 
From  the  unrivalled  Original  in  the  Library  of  Bridgewater  House,  by  permission  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Lovell,  Reeve,  &  Co.,  5  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

(OBSERVATIONS  on  the  TREATMENT  of  CONVICTS  in 

IRELAND;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  same  in  England.  By  Four  Visiting  Justices  of 
the  West  Riding  Prison  at  Wakefield. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Just  published,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

rUHE  HISTORICAL  FINGER-POST:  a  Handybook  of 

Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  Universal 
History.  By  Edward  Shelton,  one  of  the  Contributors  to  ‘‘The  Reason  Why”  Series,  and 
Assistant  Editor  of  **  The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  &c.  &e. 

***  See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  the  ‘‘Saturday  Review,”  July  12,  favourably  contrasting  it 
with  those  of  Maunder  and  Mangnall ;  also  the  following  among  the  numerous  favourable 
opinions  of  the  Press. 

“  Mr.  Shelton  deserves  well  of  those  who  really  wish  to  understand  what  they  read.” 

_  .  ,  Spectator. 

“A  handy  little  volume,  which  will  supply  the  place  of  ‘  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  ’  to 
many  persons  who  cannot  afford  that  work.  Moreover,  it  contains  some  things  that  Haydn’s 
book  docs  not.” — Bookseller. 

“  Mr.  Shelton’s  idea  is  good,  and  exceedingly  well  carried  out . The  ‘  Historical  Finder- 

Post  ’  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.” — Art  Journal, 

“  Really  a  very  useful  wojk  ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  when  everybody  is  expected  to  be  up  in 
everything,  as  good  a  handybook  for  cramming  as  any  that  we  know.  About  3,000  subjects 
have  all  their  place  in  this  extraordinary  collection,  and  although  tersely  given,  the  account  of 
each  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.” — Era. 

Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

New  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

XJISTORY  (the)  of  ENGLAND,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

continued  to  the  Death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
London. 

London  :  William  Tfgg,  Pancros  Lane,  Cheapside. 

PRE-ADAMITE  LITERATURE. 

Crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  N  ESSAY  on  the  AGE  and  ANTIQUITY  of  the  BOOK  of 

NARATIIAEAN  AGRICULTURE  (said  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  year  2600 
before  Christ).  By  Pr  lessor  Ernest  Renan,  Membre  de  I’lnstitut,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
College  of  France,  Author  of  “  L’Histoire  des  Langues  Semetiques,”  &c.  &c.  To  which  is  added 
his  lnau_ural  Lecture,  delivered  in  the  College  of  France,  on  the  Position  of  the  Shemitic 
Nations  iu  the  History  of  Civilization. 

London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

ELIZABETH  OF  ENGLAND. 

up  WO  LECTURES,  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution, 

by  Richard  Congreve.  2s.  6d. 

Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  2s. 

op IIE  CITY  of  the  GREAT  KING :  an  Essay  in  Blank  Verse 

contrasting  the  True  and  False  Churches. 

F.  Algar,  11  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  Gd. 

U  LIZABETH  of  ENGLAND. — Turn  Lectures  delivered  at  the 

Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  January  1862,  by  Richard  Congreve. 

Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

(VN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

ABBEYS  and  ATTICS;  or,  Amateurs  and  Artists.  By 

J uli an  Strickland. 

W.  Frbeman,  102  Fleet  Street. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  bound,  2s.  6d. 

TRUE  MILITARY  POSITION  of  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas 

Beevor  Dave  net,  M.  A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

“  A  remark  My  able  and  lucid  essay.  The  language  is  singularly  perspicuous,  full  of  spirit, 
and  always  appropriate,  while  the  illustrations  from  history  are  both  apposite  and  impartial.” — 
Spectator.  “  Characterized  by  sound  argument.” — Norfolk  Chronicle. 

London:  Jarrold  &  Sons,  12  Paternoster  Row. 

“FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY.” 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  with.  Additions,  cloth,  5s. 

FALLACIES  of  the  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  Dickson. 

“  Any  educated  person  who  will  carefully  read  this  work  and  compare  it  with  his  own 
experience,  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  Dr.  Dickson’s  theory  has  the  advantage  over  any 
other,  and  how  readily  a  man  may  understand  his  own  ailments,  and  in  most  cases  himself 
adopt  timely  remedies.”— Journal  of  Education. 

Tinsley  Brothers,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  And  all  Libraries. 

Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  2s.  6d.  free  by  post.  32  stamps, 

TAISEASES  of  the  SKIN :  a  Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

Prevention  ,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 

Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square _ “  This  admirable, 

we  might  almost  say  indispensable,  little  work  comes  to  us  iu  its  fifth  edition,  enriched  with  an 
excellent  and  most  temperate  chapter  on  the  Turkish  bath.”— Medical  Critic . 

T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street. 

TV/TAPS  and  GUIDES.— EDWARD  STANFORD,  G  Charing 

-*-*-*-  Cro  s,  S.W.,  has  ON  SALE,  at  all  times,  the  best  MAPS  and  GUIDE  BOOKS  to  ALL 
PARTS  of  the  WORLD,  from  One  Shilling  upwards.  Also,  Guides  in  Foreign  Languages, 
the  Exhibition  Catalogues,  Handbooks,  &c. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  Agent,  by  appointment,  for  the  sale  of  Ordnance  Maps, 
Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

MIDDLESEX.  Just  published, 

TAOMESDA  Y  BOOK :  a  Literal  Extension  and  English  Trans- 

lution,  with  Indices  of  Places  and  Names  ;  uniform  with  the  Facsimile  of  the  Record, 
Photozincographed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Command.  Middlesex,  8s. ;  Surrey,  14s.  Imperial  4to. 
cloth  boards.  Other  Counties  in  preparation. 

Vacher  &  Sons,  29  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

T  ONDON.  —  MAPS  of  LONDON,  in  cases,  published  by 

-*  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W — Collins’  Standard  Map,  with  3,000  street 

references,  plain.  Is.;  coloured.  Is.  6d.;  mounted,  2s.  6d.  Stanford’s  British  Metropolis,  2s.  6d., 
3s.  6d.,  5s.  Gd.  Davies’  British  Metropolis,  coloured  and  mounted,  7s.  6d.,  or,  with  continuation 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  11s.  Stanford’s  London  and  its  Suburbs,  £2  15s. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S  W.,  who  will  forward,  on  application, 
a  descriptive  List  of  Maps  and  Guides  to  London. 

Just  published,  crown  3vo.  4s.  6d. 

Tf'REDERICK  LUCAS.  A  Biography.  By  C.  J.  Riethmullee, 

Author  of  “  Teuton,”  a  poem. 

London:  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

TfNVIRONS  of  LONDON. —  MAPS  of  the  ENVIRONS  of 

^  LONDON, in  cases,  published  by  Edward  Stanford,6  Charing  Cross,  S.W _ Stanford’s 

Twelve  Miles  round  London,  plain,  2s.  6d.;  coloured,  3s.  6d.;  mounted,  5s.  Gd.  Environs  of 
London,  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Is.  Gd.,  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.  Davies’  Map  of  the 
Environs  of  London,  coloured  and  mounted,  8s. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W.,  who  will  forward,  on  application, 
a  descriptive  List  of  Maps  and  Guides  to  London  and  its  suburbs. 

Imperial  ito.,  paper  boards,  6s. 

rpHE  MOTHER’S  PICTURE  ALPHABET,  Dedicated  by 

Her  Majesty’s  permission  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Beatrice.  V*  i - h  Twenty- 
seven  exquisite  Engravings, from  original  designs  by  Henry  Aneluy.  Plain  cloth,  red  edges, 
7s.  6d.j  cloth  extra,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  10s.  (id. 

“  This  book  may  be  said  to  typify  something  of  that  rot/al  road  to  learning  of  which  one  has 
sometimes  heard  ;  for  as  regards  illustration,  type,  paper,  and  binding,  nothing  illustrative  of 
the  Alphabet  lias,  we  imagine,  been  yet  produced  which  will  bear  the  remotest  comparison  with 
it.” — illustrated  Lorulon  News.  . 

“  '1  he  twentv-six  letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  illustrated  by  Anelay  in  his  best  style,  and  the 
letterpress  which  accompanies  the  engravings  is  ot  more  than  usual  merit.  It  is  got  up  in  a 
style  worthy  of  u.  royal  drawing-room.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  exquisite  book  for  young 
children. ''—Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

London  :  S.  W.  Partridge,  9  Paternoster  Row. 

528  pp.  with  16  Plans  and  4  Maps,  5s. 

T5ELGIUM,  AIX  LA  CHAPELLE,  and  COLOGNE.  An 

A-'  entirely  NEW  GUIDE  BOOK  for  TRAVELLERS,  with  Historical  and  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Notes.  By  W.  H.  James  Weaee,  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Monuments. 
Barthes  &  Lowell,  11  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and 

IRELAND.— Edward  Stanford.  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. ,  Agent  by  appointment  for  the 
sale  of  Oidnance  Maps,  has  recently  published  an  Appendix  to  his  Ordnance  Catalogue  (which 
can  be  had  upon  application,  or  by  post  for  one  stamp),  in  which  will  be  found  detailed  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  whole  of  the  Maps  published  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  together  with  an  Index 
Map,  defining  the  contents  of  each  section,  and  distinguishing  the  whole  from  the  quarter 
sheets.  Those  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  ai  e  sold  separately,  price  2s.  each,  or  coloured, 
4s.;  and  when  published  in  quarters,  any  quarter  may  be  had  for  6d.,  or  coloured.  Is.;  they  can 
also  be  had  conveniently  mounted,  in  case,  price  4s.  6d.  each,  or  coloured,  6s.  6d.  each. 

London  :  Edward  Stanpord,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

(GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES.— The 

MAPS,  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Sections,  Memoirs  and  Books  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Roderick  I.  Mur¬ 
chison,  D.C.L. ,  Director-General  of  the  Survey,  and  sold  by  Edward  Stanford,  the  appointed 
Agent.  For  detailed  Particulars  and  Index  to  these  Maps  see  Stanford’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Geological  Survey  Maps,  to  be  had  free  on  application,  or  by  post  for  one  stamp. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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This  day  is  published, 

'J'HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXV. 

Contents: 

I.  THE  EXPLORERS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

II.  WELLINGTON’S  SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES. 

III.  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS’  ASTRONOMY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

IV.  EARL  STANHOPE’S  LIFE  OF  PITT. 

V.  TROYON’S  LACUSTRINE  ABODES  OF  MAN. 

VI.  WEBER’S  GLEANINGS  IN  GERMAN  ARCHIVES. 

VII.  I  EON:  ITS  USES  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

VIII.  REMAINS  OF  MRS.  RICHARD  TRENCH. 

IX.  DOLLINGER  ON  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 


rPHE  QUARTERLY 

THIS  day. 


REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIII.,  is  published 

Contents  : 


I.  THE  BRUNELS. 

II.  DEAN  HOOK’S  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

III.  SUSSEX. 

IV.  THE  VOLUNTEERS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

V.  MODERN  POETRY- DRYDEN  TO  COWPER. 


VI.  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

VII.  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

VIII.  THE  CHURCH  AND  BICENTENARY  MOVEMENT. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


T>  E  N  T  LEY’S  MISCELLANY. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains : 


I.  THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON:  or.  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century.  By  William 
Har rison  Ainsworth.  Book  IV — The  Mansion  House — Chaps.  I.  to  VII. 

II.  T1IE  TWO  BRIDES.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Irish  Widow.”  Part  II. 

III.  A  SUMMER  IN  AMERICA.  By  Captain  Brook  J.  Knight.  Chap.  IV — Crossing 

the  Border. 

IV.  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

V.  MOSSOO’S  VISIT  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  Related  by  D.  C. 
Part  II. 

VI.  BOTH  SIDES  OF  TIIE  ATLANTIC. 

VII.  A  PARTING  VISIT  ’.  O  THE  CAVES  OF  ELLORA  IN  1850. 

VIII.  TABLE-TALK.  By  Monkshood. 

IX.  AN  ARCHAEOLOGIST  IN  TROUBLE. 

X.  THE  FRENCH  POLICE  SYSTEM. 

London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  193 Piccadilly. 


pOLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY"  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq. 


Contents  for  AUGUST.  No.  D. 


I.  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

II.  THE  SH  ADOW  OF  ASHL  VDYAT.  By  the  Author  of  “  East  Lynne.”  Part  XL 
TIL  CI.AUDINE.  By  Nicholas  Michfll.  Pait  IV. 

IV.  MARCUS  AURELIUS.  By  Sin  Nathaniel. 

V.  A  DAY’S  FI'IIING  ON  THE  POTOMAC  IN  18G0.  ByW.  Brodie. 

VI.  THE  LATER  YEARS  OF  PITT. 

VII.  GKANVILLK  DE  VIGNE.  A  Tale  of  the  Day.  Part  XIX. 

VIII.  WRI  TTEN  ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  CADER  IDIIIS.  By  Cyrus  Redding. 

IX.  TIIE  GLACIERS  OF  MONT  BLANC.  Part  II. 

X.  THE  SLAVE  POWER. 


London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  XXIX. 

-A-  Contents  : 

I.  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BARTHOLDY. 

II.  M.  RENAN’S  TRANSLATION  OF  JOB. 

IIT.  THE  ROMAN  INDEX  OF  FORBIDDEN  BOOKS. 

IV.  THE  GROWTH  OF  TIIE  EARLY  ITALIAN  POETRY. 

V.  BAXTER  AND  OWEN. 

VI.  MODERN  LATIN  VERSE. 

VII.  POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PHASES  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

VIII.  TIIE  SLAVE  POWER  AND  THE  SECESSION  WAR. 

IX.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


ERASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  August,  2s.  6d. 

Contains  : 


A  First  Friendship:  a  Tale.  Chapters  V.— 
VIII. 

The  Heign  of  Terror — Part  Second. 
Concerning  Disagreeable  People.  By  A.  K. 
H.B. 

The  Fine  Art  of  the  International  Exhibition. 
By  W.  M.  Rossetti. 


“  Aids  to  Fnith,”  and 44  Replies  to  Essays  and 
Reviews.” 

Prometheus  Chained. 

William  Pitt — Last  Ten  Years. 

Adrian.— A  Tale.  Chapters  I.— V. 

The  Field  and  the  Forest. 

North  America. 


London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


rPHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  No.  XXXII.  (for  August), 

will  be  published  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  inst.  One  Shilling,  with  4  Illustrations. 

Contents  : 

ROMOLA.  (  With  2  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  VI._Dawning  Hopes. 

„  VII _ A  Learned  Squabble. 

„  VIII _ A  Face  in  the  Crowd. 

„  IX.— A  Man’s  Ransom. 

„  X— Under  the  Plane-Tree. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  SHIP  44  SUMTER.”  (From  the  Private 
Journal  of  an  Officer.) 

TIIE  ART  OF  ALPINE  TRAVEL. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP  ON  HIS  WAY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD. 

(  With  an  It  lustration.) 

Chapter  XI  .1— In  which  we  reach  the  Last  Stage  but  One  of  this  Journey. 

„  XLII— The  Realms  of  Bliss. 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  TIIE  WORK. 

A  HOUSE  IN  WESTMINSTER. 

CONVERSAZIONE:  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  {With  an  Illustration.) 

THE  BATTLE  WITH  TIME. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Literature.— The  Liffi  of  Edward  li  ving. — Herbert  Spencer’s  System  of  Philosophy. 

— Relics  of  Shelley.— The  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving.— 
Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel.— Thirty  Years’  Musical  Recollections. 
Science.  —  The  Influence  of  the  Nurse  upon  the  Nursling— A  Parasitic  Mollusc. 
Art.  —  Gibson’s  Venus — Woolner’s  Busts  of  Tennyson  and  Maurice. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS— No.  23.  De  Finibus. 

Smith,  Ei.der,  &Co.,65  Comhill. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NEW  SERIES. 

WELDON’S  REGISTER  of  FACTS  and  OCCURRENCES 

v  V  RELATING  to  LITERATUliE,  the  SCIENCES,  and  the  ARTS. 

“  Weldon’s  Register  ”  is  published  Monthly,  price  Sixpence.  It  gives  a  full  descriptive  account 
of  tlie  contents  of  every  New  Book  of  importance,  describes  every  new  discovery  in  the  Sciences, 
and  recoids  every  new  achievement  in  the  Arts.  It  is  the  only  M  nthly  Journal  which  keeps  its 
readers  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  is  b.ing  done  iu  the  Literary  World,  tire  Scientific  World, 
and  the  Art  V\  orld. 

Each  Number  contains  Forty-eight  Super-royal  Octavo  Pages,  bound  in  a  neat  wrapper.  The 
August  Number  commences  a  New  Series,  beautifully  printed  from  an  entirely  new  fount  of 
•‘old- faced”  type. 

THE  AUGUST  NUMBER  CONTAINS : 

I.  Literary  Intelligence.  — II.  Pocket  Money  Authors.  By  John  IIolltncshfad.  _  III. 
Working  Men’s  Colleges.  By  Thomas  Shohter — IV.  Is  there  a  Moral  Element  in  Political 
Economy?  —  V.  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Walesl  By  S.  L.  —  VI.  Female  life 
in  Prison.  By  Thomas  Shokteh.  —  Vlt.  The  Third  Volume  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  “Frederick.” 
By  S.  L.—  VIII.  Homes  of  the  Working  Classes.  By  W.  Mov  Thomas.  —  IX.  Thomas 
Bewick.  _X.  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  the  Slavonians  in  Turkey.  By  P.  F.  Anoiie.  —  XI. 

Kangaroo  Lund.  By  Hohace  Moole _ XII.  A  Bohemian  Nobleman’s  Adventures  in  Turkey 

Three  Hundred  Years  ago.  By  John  Steddino.  —  XIII.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 
By  E.  II.  Jones.  —  XIV.  ltiver  Names.  —  XV.  Our  Fijian  Friends.  By  J.  A.  Chessak.  — XVI. 
Darwin  on  Orchids.  By  W.  B.  Tegktmeier.  —  XVII.  Vestiges  of  a  Forgotten  People.  By 
E.  P.  —  XVIII.  Scientific  Intelligence.  By  Edwakd  Sonstadt. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE, 

London  :  Published  by  Walter  Weldon  &  Co.,  3  Falcon  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  may  be 
had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


TIIE  SEVENTH  (AUGUST)  NUMBER  OF 

TONDON  SOCIETY  is  Ready.  One  Shilling-. 

J— • ■  With  Eighteen  Illustrations. 

Contents : 

MEN,  ’WOMEN,  AND  HORSES  :  A  Study  at  Ascot.  With  Three  Illustrations  by  C. 
Greens. 

44  TIIE  GREAT  EX.”  An  Epistle  frem  Jack  Easel,  Esq.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  G.  Du 
Maukier. 

JEWELS  !  A  Sketch  at  the  International  Exhibition.  By  G.  Du  Maurter. 

CRICKET  AN  A.  By  the  Author  of  44  The  Cricket  Field.”  No.  I.— The  Two 44  All  England  ’” 
Elevens.  With  Portraits  ot  Hayward  and  Carpenter. 

OUR  RIVER  HARVESTS.  With  Five  Illustrations  by  William  S.  Coleman. 

THE  STREET  SINGER.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HOTEL  DE  L’ORME.  By  tlic  Author  of  44  Deeds,  not 
Words.” 

CHARADE  :  44  It  was  Sir  Guy  and  the  Lady  Clare.”  Illustrated  by  Alfred  W.  Cooper. 
BEWITCHED  !  An  Incident  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Garden,  Regent’s  Park.  Drawn, 
by  George  II.  Thomas. 

PHILIP  MORTON  — The  Story  of  a  Wife’s  Secret,  a  Husband’s  Trust,  and  a  Friend’s 
Strategy.  By  the  Author  of  4‘  The  House  in  Piccadilly.” 

Chapter  III.  —  Before  Dinner  at  Kempstowe. 

Chapter  IV.  —  In  which  PI  ns  are  formed  for  Philip  Morton  and  Others. 

Chapter  V.  —  Mother  and  Son. 

A  SUMMER’S  EVE  IN  A  COUNTRY  LANE.  A  Memory.  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson. 
OUR  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBOURS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION.  By  the  Author  of 
44  Days  at  the  Factories,”  44  Curiosities  of  Industry,”  &c. 

FASHIONABLE  PROMENADES  :  Kensington  Gardens  on  a  Band  Day  Illustrated  by 
Walter  Crane. 

A  LADY’S  DRESS.  Part  II.  and  Conclusion. 

TIIE  BORDER  WITCII.  Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A. R.  A. 

ANOTHER  DAY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION:  Our  Own  Pictures 

_  Office;  49  Fleet  Street.  E.C. _ 

rFHE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  July  26,  1862.  3d. 

Contents  : 

The  Foor  of  Lancashire  and  their  Maintenance — Russia  at  the  Present  Time — Decimal 

Coinage — Pupil-Teachers _ The  Poor  Law  Act  ot  Elizabeth  for  Supplying  Exceptional  Relief: 

Copied  from  i  he  Original  Act.— The  Loan  Court  of  the  Kensington  Museum — Social  Science  in 
Spain.— Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  versus  The  Royal  Commissioners  on  Education.— The  Day. 
Office,  10  White  Friars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

_ Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. _ 

TVEBILITY ;  its  Causes  and  Cure. —  See  Extra  Double  Number 

of 44  Health.”  Post  Free  for  Six  Stamps,  from  4i  Health”  Office,  G  Raquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. _  _ 

ITALIAN  ART  —  SANITARY  SHORTCOMINGS.  —  THE 

BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY,  price  4d.,  contains  :—  Stone  and  Metal  in  Exhibition— Illus¬ 
trations  of  Italian  Art,  of  the  Revival— Infant  Mortality— Age  of  Trees— Sanitary  Short¬ 
comings.  1HG2  (with  Illustrations') — Misman  *gemcnt  in  India— Tudela  and  Bilbao  Railway — A 
New  Style— Albert  Memorials— Walk  and  Talk  in  Rome— The  Orcadian  Barrow  at  Maeshowe 
—Hampstead  Heath— St.  Mary’s  Hospital  — British  Archaeological  Association— South  Aus¬ 
tralia— Railway  Compensation  Case— Church-building  News  Provincial  News— Competitions, 
frc.- Office.  1  York  Street.  Covent  Ga  den  ;  ami  nil  Bookseller*. _ _ 

DR.  R.  G.  LATHAMS  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  XI  Is. 

TpLEMENTS  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.  By 

^  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  English  in  University  College,  London. 

44  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  chief  facts  and  the  chief  trains 
of  reasoning  iu  Comparative  Philology.” — 4*  That  such  a  work  is  wanted  is  known  to  every 
student.  Since  the  publication  of  the  4  Mithridates,’  no  work  equally  extensive  and  systematic 
has  appeared  ;  nor  lias  the  ‘Mithridates’  itself  been  re-edited  with  the  proper  annotations  or 
additions.”— From  Hie  Preface. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  Fifth  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  18s. 
HANDBOOK  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Fifth  Edition. 

Small  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  18tli  Thousand. 

Small  8vo.  4s.  Cd. 

SMALLER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Dr.  Latham  and 

Mabemly.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS.  Third 

Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

London  :  Walton  &  Maberly,  Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane, Paternoster  Row. 


Lately  published,  small  8vo.  3s. 

ORDINATION  LECTURES,  delivered  in  Riseholme  Palace 

Chapel,  during  Ember  Weeks.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Chaplains  t»  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  &c.  & c. 

Contents _ Pastoral  Government — Educational  Work— Self-government  in  the  Pastor.— 

Missions  and  tlieir  Reflex  Results — Dissent.— Public  Teaching— Sunday  Schools— Doctrinal 
Controversy.— Secular  Aids. 

Rivtngton«,  Waterloo  Place.  London. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  DODSLEY’S  AND  K1VINGXONS’  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  18s. 

nPHE  ANNUAL  REGISTER  j  or,  A  View  of  the  History  and 

Politics  of  the  Year  1861. 


Rivingtons;  Longman  &  Co.;  Hamilton  &  Co.;  Simpkin  &  Co.;  Iloulston  &  Wright;  Cowic  k 
Co.;  J.  Capes;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.;  E.  Bumpus ;  J.  Waller;  J.  Thomas:  L.  Bootli ; 
A.  Cleaver;  Upham  k  Beet;  Bell  &  Duldy;  Willis  &  Sotheran;  Bickers  &  Bush;  W.  lleatli; 
_ J .  Toovey;  and  J.  Wheldon. _ 

Lately  published,  crown  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 


TjHGHTEEN  YEARS  of  a  CLERICAL  MEETING:  being 

^  the  Minutes  of  the  Ah  ester  Clerical  Association,  from  1842  to  1860;  with  a  Preface  on  the 
Revival  of  Ruri- Decanal  Chapters.  Edited  by  Richard  Seymour,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kinwarton, 
und  Ri  ral  Dean;  and  John  F.  Mackarness,  M.A.,  lute  Vicar  of  Tar dc bigg e,  in  the  Diocese  ot 
Worct  ster,  now  Lector  of  Honiton. 


*4  If  these  records  have  any  merit,  it  is  that 
they  contain  a  history  of  clerical  opinion 
during  a  not  uneventful  period,  and  a  proof 
that  the  interna  conflict  of  theological  parties 
in  the  Church,  often  assumed  to  be  more  bitter 

Rivinotons,  Waterloo  Place,  London 


than  it  really  is,  may  easily  be  tempered  by 
good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  into  friendly 
and  not  unprofitable  discussion.”— Extract 
from  Preface. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

T>ECA  GARLAND.  By  Keith  Home. 

“Reca  Garland,  from  whom  the  bonk  derives  its  title,  is  a  finely  drawn  character;  a  subject 
neither  inviting  nor  poetical  he  bus  invested  with  all  the  glow  and  elegance  •  f  style  befitting 
a  novel  teeming  with  the  conventional  fashion  mid  folly  of  Maylair.  Tlie  sketch  is  cleverly 
done,  and  will  be  perused  with  interest."— Horning  Adverti  cr. 

T.  Cautley  Newby-,  30  Wei  beck  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


Also  the  following  Popular  New  Novels: 


1.  RIGHT  AND  LEFT.  By  Mrs.  Newby. 

2.  MARY  GHAIIAM.  By  L.  Ci-ri.ino. 

3.  A  MARRIAGE  at  TIIE  MADELEINE 

4.  A  GENTLEMAN  S  STORY. 

5.  MARRYING  FOR  MONEY. 

6.  THE  CO>T  OF  A  (  ORONET. 


7.  YORKE  HOUSE.  By  W.  Pi.att. 

8.  THE  DULL  STONE  HOUSE. 

9.  FEHNE  VALE. 

10.  THE  C’LI> FORDS  OF  OAKLEY. 

11.  THE  WOMAN  OF  SPIRIT. 

12.  HEARTHS  AND  WATt  11-FIRES. 


PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN,  OR  UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 

Just  published,  post  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  61. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN.  By  James  Townley, 

J-  M.R  C.P.,  Edinburgh. 

London  :  J  nr.-  W.  Davies.  5i  Princes  Street.  T  eicester  Square. 


A 


Just  published,  double-crown  4to.  price  One  Guinea  and  a  half, 

TREATISE  on  FORTIFICATION.  By  Capt.  Lendy, 

F.G.S.,  F.L.S.  "  x  7 

London  :  W.  Mttchft.t.,  Military  Publisher.  39  Charing  Cross.  


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

TV/T ATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS  proposed  to  Candidates  at 

the  Half-yearly  Examination  for  Admission  to  tlie  Royal  Military  Acndemy, 
Woolwich,  from  June  1857,  to  July  1801,  inclusive.  Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
L.  C.  Edwards,  M.  A. 

_ London:  TTAn rtsov,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  50  Pall  Mali. _ 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Tf'ORMUL/E  in  PURE  and  MIXED  MATHEMATICS; 

d<  signed  for  tlie  use  of  Students  intending  to  compete  at  the  Examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L  C.  Edwards,  M.A. 

London:  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  Uic  Queen,  59  Pull  Mall. 
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This  day,  2  rols.  crown  8ro.  14s. 

T5ARREN  HONOUR :  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  Guy 

Livingstone.”  Reprinted  from  “  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

_ London;  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  8vo.  Is.  an  enlarged  edition  of 

A  CTIVE  CONSERVATISM ;  being  Part  I.  of  THE  ARIS- 

TOCRACY  AND  THE  PEOPLE.  By  Robert  M.  Heron,  Esq.  (of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister). 

_ _ London:  Hatcharp  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. _ 

Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

T>IBLE  TRUTHS  with  SIIAKSPEAREAN  PARALLELS. 

London:  Whtttakkr  &  Co. _ _ 

Now  ready, 

A  RITHMETIC  for  the  USE  of  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES. 

By  A.  Wrigley,  M.A. 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY,  with  a  COLLECTION 

of  EXAMPLES.  By  T.  P.  Hudson,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS.  By  IT.  Goodwin,  D.D.  3s. 
ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS.  By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.  3s. 

The  nbovc  form  part  of  the  “Cambridge  Schorl  and  College  Text  Books,”  now  in  course 
of  publication,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities,  Schools,  and  Candidates  for  the 
Public  Examinations. 

Cambridge:  Dkiohton,  Bell,  &  Co.  London:  Bell  &  Daldy. 

WHITE  AND  RIDDLE’S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Now  ready,  in  1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo.  4‘2s. 

ANEW  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  T.  White,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Riddle,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 


E. 


44  When  we  soy,  therefore,  that  in  point  of 
completeness  of  organization  the  dictionary 
before  us  is  6imply  the  best  in  existence,  we 
mean  to  bestow  upon  it  very  high  praise  .... 
At  present  it  is  the  Latin-English  Diction¬ 
ary. ’—T/ie  Museum. 


44  A  work  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
English- Latin  Dictionary  now  in  existence, 
and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  wipes  off  the 
reproach  so  often  cast  in  the  teeth  of  English 
scholars,  that  they  are  dependent  on  the 
Continent  for  their  dictionaries  und  works  of 
reference.”— Critic. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

REV.  J.  E.  RIDDLE’S  TWO  SCRIPTURE  HISTORIES. 

I.  The  Tenth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

A  MANUAL  of  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY;  including  Notices 

-A  A  of  B  lilical  Antiquities  and  Geography.  Oriental  Manners  and  Custom?, 
Historic  Parallels  ami  Contemporary  Events,  the  Structure  and  lmpoi”  of  the  Jewish 
Ritual,  and  a  Survey  of  tiie  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Dispensations.  With  Questions. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddie,  M.A.,  Author  of  a  “  Latin-English  Dictionary,”  &c. 


‘  A  very  valuable  work.” 

Journal  of  Education. 

“No  other  Scripture  History,  that  we  know 
of,  is  so  good  and  complete.” 

Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 


“  A  School-Book  of  extraordinary  value.” 

Christian  Witness. 

“  The  author  has  rendered  an  essential  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  study  of  Sacred  History.” 

John  Bull. 


II.  The  Fifth  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

OUTLINES  of  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY;  being  tbe  Author’s 

Abridgment  of  the  Manual,  for  Junior  Pupils. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  HUGHES’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  G  coloured  Maps,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  PHYSICAL,  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL,  and  POLITICAL.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout  up  to  the  present 

date. 

Or  in  1  Parts  fP*RT  *•  Europe,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

I  Part  II.  As  a,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  4s. 

44  The  best  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 

W.  Hughes’s4  Manual  ot  Geography’  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  fact  of  the  numerous  editions 
which  h«ve  been  called  for  within  a  recent 
period.  The  leading  idea  which  its  author 


has  sought  to  embody  in  this  volume  is  the 
connexion  of  ph>sical  geography  with  the 
industrial  pursuits  and  social  condition  of 


nations,  or,  in  other  words,  the  geograrhyof 
industry  and  commerce,  viewed  as  dependent 
upon  the  natural  features,  climate,  and  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  various  regions  of  the  earth.” 
— Earl  De  Grey  and  Ri pan's  A  (hires*  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  delivered  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting ,  May  28,  1860. 


W.  HUGHES’S  Manual  of  British  Geography,  on  the  same 

plan,  with  4  coloured  Maps,  2s. 

WILLIAM  HUGHES’S  Manual  of  Mathematical  Geography, 

Maps,  Map-Projections,  &c.,  4s.  Gd. 

Also,  in  Gleig’s  Series,  for  the  use  of  Beginners, 

W.  HUGHES’S  Child’s  First  Geography,  9d. 

W.  HUGHES’S  General  Geography,  9d. 

W.  HUGHES’S  Geography  of  the  British  Empire,  9d. 

In  the  Press,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  of  BRITISH  HISTORY :  Comprehending 

a  Geographical  Description  of  the  British  I-lands  and  the  Colonial  Empire  of 
Britain,  treated  historically,  in  successive  periods,  from  the  carl.est  times  to  the 
present  day. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

A  New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  hound,  3s.  6d.;  Key,  Is. 

/^GOLDSMITH’S  GRAMMAR  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  only  Genuine  Edition,  carefuhy  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved: 


With  the  Physical  Geography  of  each  ol 
the  great  Continents  and  of  the  Globe 
incorporated ;  a  new  Set  of  Maps  and 
Diagrams,  including  a  large  coloured 
Physical  Map  of  the  World,  and  separate 
Maps  of  the  World  in  Hemispheres, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South 


America,  and  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
&c. ;  and  a  new  set  of  Plates,  comprising 
Views  of  Capital  C'ties,  Costumes  of 
various  Countries.  Iliustrali  ns  of  the 
Seasons,  &c.  Adapted  throughout  with 
the  greatest  care  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  educati  >n. 


Edited  by  E.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower  School, 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Green.  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Recently  published,  post  8vo.  bound,  9s. :  or.  with  an  Appendix  of  Latin  Epithets, 

hound,  12s. 

GRADUS  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  containing  every 

Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good  authority.  Compiled  and  prepared  expressly  tor 
the  use  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse,  and  R  gby  S  hools  ; 
King’s  College,  London  ;  and  Marlborough  College.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected;  with  an  Appendix-Dictionary  of  Epithets  classified 
according  to  their  English  Meaning. 

YONGE’S  DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  EPITHETS,  3s.  Cd. 

YUNGE’S  ENGLISII-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the 

GREEK  WORDS  used  by  writers  of  good  auihority.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  4to.  21s. 

London  t  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

FRENCH  READING-BOOKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "AMY  HERBERT.” 
Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

C10NTES  FACILES  ;  a  Selection  from.  Modern  French 

f  Writers,  for  the  use  of  Children.  Revised  Edition. 

Also,  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

EXTRAITS  CHOISIS  des  Auteurs  Modernes,  or  Advanced 

French  Reading  Book;  comprising  Pieces  of  considerable  length,  and  intended  to 
succeed  in  use  "Contes  Faciles.” 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  MANGNALL’S  QUESTIONS. 

Now  ready,  a  New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  4s.  fid. 

TV/T  AN GN  ALL’S  HISTORICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS 

-LT_L  QUESTIONS,  for  tha  use  of  Young  People:  With  a  Selection  of  British  and 
General  Biography. 

New  Edition  of  the  only  Genuine  and  Perfect  Edition,  as  finally  corrected  by  the 
Author  ;  hut  remodelled  throughout,  enlarged,  and  improved. 

This  well-known  work,  pronounced  l  y  the  Bible,  wjfh  an  abstract  of  British  and  general 
“Quarterly  Review”  "  the  most  comprchen-  modern  biography,  the  elementsof  astronomy, 
sive  book  of  instruction  existing,  and  to  be  &c.,  and  furnishes  a  very  full  body  of carefully 

preferred  to  all  the  others  to  which  it  has  arranged  historical  and  general  knowledge, 

served  as  a  model,”  contains  a  series  of  ques-  for  schools.and  general  use.  All  the  informa¬ 
tions  on  the  several  branches  of  ancient  and  tion  contained  in  the  work  is  brought  down 

modern  history,  including  the  History  of  the  to  the  present  time. 

***  Messrs.  Longman  k  Co.'s  Edition  should  be  ordered. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

CONTANSEAU’S  PRACTICAL  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

A  New  Edition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  hound,  10?.  Gd. 

ATEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and 

X  x  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  By  Leon  Contanseau,  lately  Professor  of  the 
French  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Royal  Indian  Military  College,  Adriiscombe 
(now  dissolved; ;  and  Examiner  for  Military  Appointments.  The  Fifth  Edition. 

This  Dictionary,  into  nded  mainly  for  the 
use  of  schools,  contains,  among  other  im¬ 
provements,  terms  en  ployed  in  arts  and 


and  adjectives,  showing  what  case  they  govern, 
and  examples  a’  e  given  of  familiar  phrasesand 
idioms  to  facilitate  compo-iiion  in  French. 
Mr.  Contan.-eau’s  “Practical  French  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  is  now  in  use  in  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich;  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst;  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Harrow  School  ;  Cheltenham  College  ; 
Marlborough  College  ;  and  Christ's  Hospital; 
London. 


sciences  which  have  recently  come  into  use, 
the  compounds  of  usual  terms  not  translated 
literally,  and,  more  especially,  the  accepta¬ 
tions  of  the  words  in  their  natural  order, 
separated  by  figures,  with  directions  which 
mark  the  various  meanings  of  the  English 
word  required  for  translation  into  French. 

Prepositions  are  annexed  to  the  French  verbs 

By  the  same  Author,  nearly  ready,  square  I8mo. 

POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY :  being  a  careful  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the“  Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary,”  preserving  all  the  most 
useful  features  of  the  original  work,  condensed  into  a  compactly-printed  Pocket 
Volume  for  the  convenience  of  Tourists,  Travellers,  and  English  Readers  or 
Students  to  whom  portability  of  size  is  a  requisite. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

CARPENTER’S  SPELLING,  EDITED  BY  M'LEOD. 

May  now  be  had,  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

/pARPENTER’S  SPELLING  ASSISTANT,  in  which  the 

Division  of  the  W*rds  into  Syllables  corresponds  with  the  Pronunciation: 
With  new  and  more  correct  Definitions  of  many  of  the  Words,  and  many  nthi  r  Additions 
and  Improvements.  Edited  by  Walter  M’Leod,  F.R.G.S.,  M  R.C.P  ,  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea. 

The  ORIGINAL  EDITION  of  CARPENTER’S  SPELLING, 

wherein  the  Words  are  arranged  according  to  their  Principles  of  Accentuation, 
with  the  Author’s  latest  Corrections  and  Improvements,  12mo.  Is.,  may  also  be 
had. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill  ;  and  Whittaker  &  Co. 

RIDDLE’S  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  LATIN  DICF10NAI1IES. 

New  and  cheaper  Edition,  8vo.  21s. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISTI-LATIN 

JIX  DICTIONARY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  New  Edition. 

q„nu-,,pi..  f  The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  15s. 
sei  ,  r.  tc  }  J  The  yjngUsh  Latin  Dictionary,  7s. 

Also,  in  I  vol.  square  12mo.  bound,  10s.  Gd. 

RIDDLE’S  YOUNG  SCHOLAR’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  and 

ENGLISII-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Cenint  Iv  J  The  Latin- English  Dictionary,  fis. 

"eParatt  y  j  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  5s. 

Also,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  4to.  cloth,  31  s.  Gd. 

RIDDLE’S  COPIOUS  and  CRITICAL  LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German  Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  W.  Freund.  2nd 
Edition. 

Also,  New  Edition,  royal  32mo.  4s.  bound, 

RIDDLE’S  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  I.udgate  Hill. 

SLATER’S  SCHOOL  CHRONOLOGY. 

A  New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

SENTENTLE  CHRONOLOGICAL :  being  a  complete 

System  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Chronology.  Introductory  Lessons  on  Dates 
in  general  ;  Chronology  b  fore  Christ ;  Chronology  after  Cli  ist ;  Chronology  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  study  of  He clesiastical  History  ;  Dates  connected  with  S'  ience  >nd  I.i'era- 
ture  ;  Chronology  for  the  History  of  France  ;  Date-  useful  to  Arii-ts  ;  Dares  usefut 
to  Musicians;  Dates  useful  in  the  Meoieal  Piofession  :  Dat  s  for  the  History  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  General  Chronological  Table  contained  in  Familiar  Sentences.  By  Mrs. 
John  Slater,  Author  of  “  Lessons  in  Geography.”  New  Edition,  revised  and  much 
enlarged. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  REV.  W.  W.  Bl! ALLEY'S  LATIN  PROSE  WRITINGS. 

A  New  Edition.  l2mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  ;  and  Key,  5s. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES:  Consisting  of  English 

Sentences  tra  islated  from  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Live,  to  be  retranslated  into  the 
or  ginal  Latin.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bradley,  M.A.,  late  Demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

By  (lie  same  Amhor,  nearly  readv, 

LESSONS  in  CONTINUOUS  LATIN  PROSE  WRITING. 

T  nm'on  ;  I  oNf.M »  n  O'lfitV.  &  Cr»..  11  T,n»l«  H>  I. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *•  AMY  HKllBEHT.” 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  tire  Siege  of  Troy, 

.XX  ii.c.  list,  t<>  tiie  De  tiuction  of  Corinth,  n.c.  14G.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy 
Herbert.”  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Bv  tiie  sama  Author, 

THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  R' me,  b.c.  753,  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  a.d.  70.  Eighth 
Ed  tion.  Fi  p.  xvo.  2s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  tbe  First  Preaching 

of  the  Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Niete,  a.d.  325.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
printed  n  a  more  convenient  lorm.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  ASSYRIA,  and  BABY- 

LONiA.  Wdh  2  coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  Gs.  cloth. 

DICTATION  EXERCISES.  18mo.  Is. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Si  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  REV.  H.  MUSGIIAVE  WILKINS’S  NEW  GREEK  DELECTUS. 

Just  published,  F.'Urih  Edition,  l2mo.  cloth,  4s. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  DELECTUS.  By  the  Rev.  H. 

XX.  Musguave  Wilkins,  M  A..  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  for  the  use  of 

Schools.  12mo.  5s. 

NOTES  on  LATIN  LYRICS,  in  use  in  Harrow,  Westminster, 

and  Rugby  Schools.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  corr  cted.  12mo.  4s.  Gd. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  APPROVED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY 
WAL  TER  M'LEOD,  F.Ii.G.S.,  M.RC.P.,  Head  Master  of  the  Model  School 
and  Master  of  Method  in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Writing  Books. 


Arithmetical  School-Books. 

M'LEOD’S  MANUAL  of  ARITHMETIC:  Containing  a 

Graduated  Series  of  1,750  Questions  for  Elementary  Instruction.  18mo.  9d. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.  2  Parts,  Is.  each. 

MULTIPLICATION,  PENCE,  and  other  TABLES,  2s.  per  dozen. 

English  Grammatical  Works. 

TV/PLEOD’S  EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for 

_L.Y_L  Beginners.  18mo.  9J.  DEFINITIONS  for  Home  Study,  Id. 

M'LEOD’S  EDITION  of  “GOLDSMITH’S  DESERTED  VILLAGE,”  with  Notes  and  Rules 
of  Syntax,  Parsing,  and  Analysis  for  Middle-Class  Schools.  Adapted  for  the  Oxford 
Examination  Scheme.  Fifth  edition,  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

English  Spelling  and  Reading  Books. 

IV/pLEOD’S  MY  FIRST  SCHOOL-BOOK  to  TEACH  ME 

1V-L  BEADING  and  WRITING.  18mo.  6d. 

MY  SECOND  SCHOOL-BOOK  to  TEACII  ME  READING  and  SPELLING.  18mo.  with 
Woodcuts,  9d. 

READING-LESSONS,  for  Infant  Schools  and  Junior  Classes.  On  30  Broadside  Sheets,  with 
Woodcuts,  3s. 

FIRST  READING-BOOK  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.  18mo.  with  Woodcuts,  3d. 
SECOND  POETICAL  READING-BOOK;  with  Introductory  Descriptions,  Explanatory 
Notes,  Sec.  12mo.  Is.  8d. 

M'LEOD’S  EDITION  of  CARPENTER’S  SCHOLAR’S  SPELLING  ASSISTANT,  in 
which  the  Division  of  Words  into  Syllables  corresponds  with  the  Pronunciation. 
12mo.;is.  6d.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Geography  and  Atlases. 

TVpLEOD’S  GEOGRAPHY  of  PALESTINE  or  tlie  HOLY 

-i-YJL  LAND,  including  Phoenicia  and  Philistia.  Eleventh  edition.  12mo.  with  a  coloured 
Map  of  Palestine,  Is.  6d — Also,  forming  Part  II., 

THE  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  of  ST.  PAUL:  With  Pronouncing  Vocabulary,  Questions  for 
Examination,  Map,  Plans,  and  Chart.  12mo.  2s. 

SCHOOL-ATLAS  of  S(  RIPTUKE  GEOGRAPHY,  in  15  full-coloured  Maps  with  Index. 
Royal  8vo.  4s.  Illustrative  Letterpress  to  ditto,  3s.  The  Scripture  Atlas  complete,  7s. 
half-bound. 

M'LEOD’S  MIDDLE-CLASS  ATLAS  forl862:  comprising  full-coloured  Maps  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (Physical  Features),  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  4to.  2s. 

HAND-ATLAS  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY :  comprising  29  full-coloured  Maps.  18mo. 
2s.  6d.  sewed;  or  3s.  half- bound. 

CLASS- ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY :  comprising  20  full-coloured  Maps,  Sec.,  with 
Descriptions.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  sewed;  or  3s.  half-bound. 

Bowman’s  Questions  on  M'Leod’s  Physical  Atlas,  Is. 

M'LEOD’S  579  EXAMINATION- QUESTIONS  in  PHYSICAL  and  POLITICAL  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY,  for  Training  Colleges,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Candidates  for  Government 
Appointments  12mo,  Is. 

M’LEOD’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND  :  comprising  30 
full-coloured  Maps,  with  Illustrative  Letterpress,  forming  a  concise  Synopsis  of  British 
Physical  Geography.  Fcp.  4to.  7s.  6d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  laid  gate  Hill. _ 

ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal  ;  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

***  New  Editions,  corrected  and  stereotyped. 

ARITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS :  With  a  New  Chapter  on 

Decimal  Coinage.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal, 
and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  4s.  Gd.  KEY,  by  S. 
Maynard,  6s. 

Also  by  Bishop  Colenso,  Revised  Editions : — 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  18mo.  Is.  9d.  or  with  Answers,  2s.  3d. ;  or 
in  5  Parts,  separately,  as  follows. 


4.  Examples,  Part  III.  Fractions,  Deci¬ 

mals,  &c.,4d. 

5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solutions 

of  the  more  difficult  Questions,  Is. 


1.  Text- Book,  Gd. 

2.  Examples,  Part  I.  Simple  Arithmetic, 

4d. 

3.  Examples,  Part  II.  Compound  Arith- 

met  c,  4d. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  One  Vol.  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

_ 12mo. Part  I.  4s.  6d. ;  KEY,  5s. 

_ _ — - - . -  12mo.  Part  II.  6s. :  KEY,  5s. 

_ 18mo.  Is.  Gd.  ;  KEY,  2s.  Gd. 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  6d. ;  with  KEY,  Gs.  6d. 

The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  6d. ;  without  KEY,  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.  3s.  6d.  ;  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

_ Part  II.  2s.  6d. ;  KEY,  5s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

New  and  improved  EDIT  IONS  of  approved  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOOKS  by 
EDWARD  HUGHES,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. ;  late  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower 
School,  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Geographical  Works  and  Atlases. 

VAUTLINES  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  descriptive  of 

the  Inorganic  Matter  of  the  Globe  and  the  Distribution  of  Organized  Beings. 

With  8  coloured  Maps . 12mo.  3s.  6d. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  on  “  Outlines  of  Physical  Geography  ” . 12mo.  6d. 

HUGHES’S  ATI, AS  of  PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  and  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

17  full-coloured  Maps  and  Letterpress  . Royal  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

HUGH  l  S’S  SCHOOL- ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising  8  coloured  Maps, 

compiled  by  W.  Hughes,  E.R.G.S . . . 12mo.  Is,  Gd. 

HUGHES’S  INTRODUCTORY  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising  12 

coloured  Maps,  engraved  on  Steel . 12mo.  2s.  6d. 

HUGHES’S  GEOGRAPHY  for  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  . 18mo.  Is. 

HUGHES’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  for  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  12  Maps,  engraved  by 

W,  Hughes,  F.R.ti.S . 18mo.  coloured,  Is.  6d. ;  plain.  Is. 

Sacred  Geography  and  History. 

HUGHES’S  OUTLINES  of  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY 

and  HISTORY ;  comprising  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  Bible  Lands.  With  12 

coloured  Maps . 12mo.  4s.  6d. 

HUGHES’S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  BIBLE  LANDS,  containing  12  full-coloured  Maps, 
engraved  by  J.  and  C.  Walker . Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d, 

TTUGHES’S  MANUAL  of  EXPLANATORY  ARITHMETIC, 

-L-L  including  numerous  Examples  . Fcp.  8vo.  is.  Gd. 

TEACHER’S  COPY  of  ditto,  with  ANSWERS  to  EXAMPLES . 3s.  Gd. 

English  Reading- Bools. 

TTUGHES’S  SELECT  SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

J--L  Comprising  Poems— 1.  Historical  and  Geographical  ;  2.  On  the  Love  of  Home  and 
Country  ;  3.  Labour  and  Progress  :  4.  Relating  to  the  Sea  and  the  Sailor  ;  5.  On  the  Love  of 
Nature  ,  6.  Of  the  Imagination  and  Fancy  ;  7.  Religious  and  Moral  . . l2mo.  3s.  6d. 

TTUGHES’S  SELECT  SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  PROSE 

J — L  Comprising  Pieces  relating  to—  1.  Natural  History  and  Geography;  2.  Biography  and 
Civil  History  ;  3.  Education  and  the  Progress  of  Society  ;  4.  The  Sea  and  Maritime  Adventu  e; 
5.  The  Imagination  and  Sympathetic  Affections;  6.  Science  and  General  Knowledge;  and 

7.  Miscellaneous  Knowledge  . 12mo.  4s.  6d. 

_ L-udon;  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

HORT’S  PANTHEON  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

A  New  Edition,  IRmo.  with  17  Plates,  bound,  4s.  Gd. 

THE  NEW  PANTHEON ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  tlie 

Mythology  of  the  Ancients.  By  W.  J.  Hurt.  New  Edition.  With  the  Oriental 
and  Northern  Mythology. 

“  Superior  to  all  other  juvenile  mythologies  in  form  and  tendency,  and  decidedly  in  the 
pleasure  it  gives  a  child.”— Quarterly  Review. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  18mo.  4s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  CHRONOLOGY  and 

ANCIENT  HISTORY:  with  Questions  and  Answers. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 
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KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  18mo.  Is. 

STEPPING-STONE  to  KNOWLEDGE:  containing 

upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Infant  Minds.  By  a  Mother. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions,  uniform  with  “  The  Stepping-Stone 
to  Knowledge.” 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  GEOGRAPHY :  containing 

several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  Geographical  Subjects.  18mo.  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  ENGLISH  HISTORY:  con¬ 
taining  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  England. 
18mo.  is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE:  con¬ 
taining  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
18mo.  is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  BIOGRAPHY :  containing  several 

Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women. 
18mo.  Is. 


SECOND  SERIES  of  the  STEPPING-STONE  to  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE:  containing  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Miscellaneous  Subjects  not  contained  in  the  First  Series.  18mo.  is. 

SADLER’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR: 

containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  English  Grammar. 
18mo.  Is. 

SADLER’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  FRENCH  PRONUN¬ 
CIATION  and  CONVERSATION:  containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  French  Language,  is. 

PARKIIURST’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  MUSIC:  containing 

several  Hundred  Questions  on  tlie  Science ;  also  a  shvirt  History  of  Music. 
18mo.  is. 

PARKHURST’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  ROMAN  IHSTORYr : 

containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Rome. 
18mo.  Is. 

SHIELD’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  ANIMAL  and  VEGE¬ 

TABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  ;  with  many  Woodcuts,  is. 

OWEN’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  NATURAL  HISTORY: 

Vertebrate  or  Back-boned  Animals ;  with  Woodcuts.  2s.  Gd. 

SeDaratelv  I  Part  L  Mammalia.  Is. 
separately  £  Part  II.  Birds,  Reptiles ,  Fishes.  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  FRENCH  HISTORY:  con¬ 
taining  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  France. 
ISmo.  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  GRECIAN  HISTORY:  con¬ 
taining  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Greece. 
18mo.  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  ASTRONOMY:  containing 

several  Hundred  familiar  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Earth  and  the  Solar 
System.  ISmo.  Is. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill.  

BRADLEY’S  SCHOOL  EDITIONS  OF  LATIN  CLASSIC  AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED  BY  WHITE. 

A  New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  English  Notes  and  Questions. 

By  tlie  Rev.  C.  Bradley,  M. A.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  ot  Explanatory  and  Grammatical  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  M.A., 
First  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

By  the  same  Editor,  New  Editions. 

BRADLEY’S  EUTROPIUS,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  corrected, 

enlarged,  and  improved,  12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

BRADLEY’S  SELECTIONS  Rom  PILEDRUS,  with  English 

Notes,  &e.,  corrected  and  enlarged,  12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

BRADLEY’S  OVID’S  MATAMORPHOSES,  with  English 

Notes,  &c.,  revised  and  improved,  l‘2mo.  4s.  6d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

WORKS  ON  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  &c.,  BY  MR.  G.  F.  GRAHAM. 
May  now  be  had,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

ENGLISH ;  or,  the  Art  of  Composition  explained  in  a  Series  of 

Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  New  and  revised  Edition. 

GRAHAM’S  HELPS  to  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  an  Improved 

Spelling  and  Reading  M  de  Easy,  2s.  Gd. 

GRAHAM'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES  CLASSIFIED  and 

EXPLAINED,  with  Practical  Exercises,  6s. 

GRAHAM’S  ENGLISH  STYLE ;  or,  a  Course  of  Instruction 

for  the  Attainment  of  a  Good  Style  of  Writing.  7s. 

GRAHAM’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  PRACTICE,  4s.  6d. 
GRAHAM’S  STUDIES  from  the  ENGLISH  POETS,  7s. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

BUTLER’S  SCHOOL  “ATLASES”  AND  “GEOGRAPHY.” 

New  and  thoroughly  revised  Editions,  enlarged  and  corrected  to  the  Present  Time, 
and  edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  tlie  Rev.  1'homas  Butler,  Rector  of  Langar. 

Bishop  butler’s  modern  geography  :  An  en¬ 

tirely  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

BUTLER’S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY:  An  entirely  New 

Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  authorities.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

THE  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY:  En¬ 
larged  to  Thirty  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  8vo.  half¬ 
bound,  12s. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY : 

Comprising  Twelve  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  “  Modern  Atlas.”  Royal 
8vo.  half-bound,  4s.  6d. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY:  Enlarged 

to  Twenty-four  full-coloured  Maps;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  8vo.  half¬ 
hound,  12s. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising  Ten  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  “  Ancient  Atlas.”  Royal 
8vo.  half-bound,  4s.  6d. 

BUTLER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY:  Enlarged  to  Fifty-four  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  Two  Indexes. 
Royal  4 to.  half-bound,  24s. 

BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS,  or  MAP 

PROJECTIONS,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Oblong  4to.  4s.  each  Set;  or  7s.  Gd. 
together. 

_ London:  Longman,  Gheen.  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Just  ready,  post  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  YOLUMETRICAL  ANALYSIS.  By 

Robi  rt  H.  Scott,  M  A.,  T.C.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Dublin,  and  Lecturer  in  Mineralogy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 
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BLACK’S  MANUALS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

18mo.  2s.  6d.,  a  New  Edition  of 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL :  being  an  Etymological  and 

Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  Words  derived  from  the  Greek.  By  R.  H. 
Black,  LL.D. 

Also,  New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  above,  5s.  6d. 

BLACK’S  SEQUEL  to  the  STUDENT’S  MANUAL,  or  Dic¬ 

tionary  of  Words  derived  from  the  Latin :  With  amusing  Illustrations. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  KENNEDY. 

A  New  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

Also  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  New  Editions. 

KENNEDY’S  TIROCINIUM  :  or,  First  Latin  Reading-Book . 12mo.  2s. 

KENNEDY’S  SECOND  LATIN  READING-BOOK  . 12mo.  5s. 

KENNEDY’S  CHILD’S  LATIN  PRIMER . 12mo.  2s. 

KENNEDY’S  LATIN  VOCABULARY,  on  Etymological  Principles  . 12mo.  3s. 

PALA5STRA  STILI  LATINI ;  or,  Materials  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose,  selected  and 

progressively  arranged  . 12mo.6s. 

CURR1  CULT' M  STILI  LATINI :  a  Course  of  Examples  for  Practice  in  the  Style  of  the  best 

Latin  Prose  Authors  . 12mo.  4s.  6d. ;  KEY,  7s.  6d. 

KENNEDY’S  ELEMENTS  of  GREEK  GRAMMAR . 12mo.  4s.  Gd. 

PAT.iF.STRA  MUSARUM  :  Materials  for  Translation  into  Greek  Yerse . 5s.  6d. 

In  the  Press,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  WORKS  of  VIRGIL,  chiefly  from  the  TEXT  of  WAGNER, 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  NIN’EPEN CE  EACH  WORK. 


Now  ready,  18mo.  9d.  each  work, 

GLEIG’S  SCHOOL  SERIES :  Intended  to  comprise  a 

complete  course  of  E  ementary'Education.  Projected  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
G.  It.  Gleig,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  H.M.  Forces:  Assisted  by 


WALTER  MACLEOD,  F.R.G.S. 
WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S. 
Mr.  JAMES  OWEN. 

Captain  A.  C.  GLEIG,  R.A. 

The  Rev.  J.  HUNTER,  M.A. 


Dr.  R.  J.  MANN,  M.R.C.S.E. 
Professor  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.A. 
THOMAS  TATE.  F.R.A.S. 

A.  K.  ISBISTEE,  M.A. 

W.  J.  REYNOLDS,  M.A.,  Sec. 


The  following  works  may  be  bad,  greatly  improved  :  — 

GRADUATED  SERIES  of  9  COPY-BOOKS,  each . 3d. 

FIRST  SCHOOL-BOOK  to  TEACH  READING  and  WRITING .  Gd. 

SECOND  SCIIOOL-BI  >OK  to  TEACH  READING  and  SPELLING  . 9d. 

SIMPLE  TRUTHS  from  SCRIPTURE  . 6d. 

EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  . 9d. 

HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  . 9d. 

BOOK  of  HEALTH  . . 9d. 

BOOK  of  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  . 9d. 

BOOK  of  BIOGRAPHY  . 9d. 

CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY  . 9d. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE .  9d. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  . 9d. 

HAND-ATLAS  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY,  FULL-COLOURED  (half-bound,  3s.)  2s.  6d. 
CLASS- ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  FULL-COLOURED  (half-bound,  3s.)  2s.  Gd. 

PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND . Fcp.  4to.  7s.  6d. 

BOWMAN’S  QUESTIONS  on  M’LEOD’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  .  Is. 

HISTORY  of  FRANCE  . 9d. 

SACRED  HISTORY,  2e.  cloth;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  .  9d. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  2s.  cloth  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  . . .  9d. 

HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES  . 9d. 

HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA  . 9d. 

HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  Part  I.  on  above  . . 

HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  GREECE . 9d. 

HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  ROME  . . 

NATURAL  HISTORY  for  Beginners,  cloth  :  or  Two  Parts,  each  .  9d. 

ASTRONOMY  and  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES  . 9d. 

MANUAL  of  ARITHMETIC  . 9d. 

BOOK-KEEPING  by  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  ENTRY . 9d. 

EIGHT  ACCOUNT  BOOKS  adapted  to  above,  each  .  6d. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  .  Is. 

ELEMENTS  of  MENSURATION,  9d. :  Key .  9d. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  9d.  :  ANSWERS,  forming  a  KEY . . . 3d. 

ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID  . . 

ELEMENTS  of  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  Is.  ;  Key  . . 

HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  and  PNEUMATICS  .  9d. 

ELECTRICITY,  for  Beginners .  9d. 

LIGHT  and  HEAT,  simplified  for  Beginners . 9d. 

MAGNETISM,  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY,  and  ELECTRO-DYNAMICS,  for  Beginners  9d. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  . 9d. 

MECHANICS  and  the  STEAM  ENGINE . 9d. 


London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS  ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION 
GEOGRAPHY,  ARITHMETIC.  AND  LATIN  GRAMM AR,  BY  RICHARD  IIILEY - 
NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITIONS. 


Elementary. 

rPHE  CHILD’S  FIRST  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  d 

J-  18mo.  5th  Edition .  1  o 

The  CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY.  ISmo.  6th  Edition  .  0  9 

»•  Junior  Series. 

ABRIDGMENT  of  ENGLISn  GR  AMMAR.  18mo.  Uth  Edition  .  1  9 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Parti.  18mo.  10th  Edition  .  1  6 

PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  in  Four  Courses.  18mo.  7th  Edition  .  2  0 

Middle  Series. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, STYLE,  and  POETRY.  12mo.  11th  Edition .  3  6 

ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  the  same,  and  divided  into  Lessons,  with 

the  principal  Rules  attaehed.  12mo.  9th  Edition .  2  6 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Part  II.  ISmo.  6th  Edition  .  3  0 

Latin ,  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  §c. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  (in  English).  12mo.  3rd  Edition  .  3  0 

FIRST  PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  EXERCISES.  12mo.  2nd  Edition .  2  0 

The  ARITHMETICAL  COMPANION,  to  which  are  added  Mensuration,  Book¬ 
keeping,  and  Mental  Arithmetic.  18mo.  5th  Edition  .  2  0 

For  Teachers  only. 

KEY  to  the  ARITHMETICAL  COMPANION.  !8mo .  5  0 

Or  bound  with  the  A.  ithmetical  Companion .  6  6 

KEY  to  the  ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  the  last  Edition  of  the 


iaxercises.  . .  a  « 

KEY  to  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  Part  1 .  2  6 

Or  bound  with  the  Composition,  Part  1 .  4  o 

KEY  to  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  Part  II .  4  0 

Or  bound  with  the  Composition,  Part  II .  7  g 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  REV.  DR.  COLLIS’S  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Just  published,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


PONTES  CLASSICS  No.  I.  a  Stepping-Stone  from  the 

A-  beginning  of  Latin  Grammar  to  Caesar.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Coixis,  D.D.,  Head  Master 
of  Bromsgrove  Grammar  School. 


Classical  School-Books  ly  the  same  Author. 

PONTES  CLASSIC!.  No.  II  Greek . 

PONTICULUS  GR^ECUS  and  LATINUS  . 

PRAXIS  LATINA,  Part  I.  for  Beginners  . 

PRAXI-  LATINA,  Part  II.  .for  Advamed  Pupils . 

PRAXIS  GRvECA,  Part  I.  Accidence,  Etymology  . 

PRAXIS  GR7ECA,  Part  II.  Syntax . 

PRAXIS  GR.ECA,  Part  III.  Accentuation,  Sac . 

PRAXIS  IAMBICA,  Greek  Tragic  Verse  Book . 

TIROCINIUM  GALLIC  l)M,  or  French  Grammar . 


12mo.  3s.  6d. 
....  Is.  each. 

. 2s.6d. 

. 3s. 

. 2s.  6d. 

. 6s. 

. 3s. 

. 4s.  6d. 

. 3s.  6d. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


PRICE  3d.  STAMPED  4d. 

THE  PARTHENON, 

For  JULY  26,  will  contain : 

REVIEWS  OF  THE  INDIAN  PENAL  CODE. 

FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON. 

LES  CHANSONS  D’ANTIOCHE. 

ST.  CLEMENT'S  EVE. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  QUEEN’S  MARIES. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  CAPTAIN  GRONOW. 

And  Articles  on  — 

DANTE  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

RECENT  EXPLORATIONS  AT  ELEUSIS. 

MEMOIR  OF  COUNT  CAVOUR.  By  his  Secretary,  M.  Artocr.  Part  I. 
FOREIGN,  AND  OTHER  CORRESPONDENCE. 

GEOLOGICAL  ATTEMPTS  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  Dr.  Julius  Schvarcz. 
FINE  ARTS. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

OMNIANA,  &c.  &c. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand;  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 


MR.  MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOB  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


“That  unmatched  Series,  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS,  now  comprise  our  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES,  including  the  entire  coast  line  from  DOVER  TO  THE  LAND’S  END  ;  and 
the  Series  is  intended  to  proceed  until  it  maps  out  and  includes  the  entire  Island.” — Times. 


HANDBOOK  — MODERN  LONDON;  a  Complete  Guide  to 

all  the  Sights  and  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis.  Witli  a  Clue  Map.  18mo.  5s. 
“Without  a  rival  for  intelligence  and  accuracy.”— Times. 

II 

HANDBOOK— KENT  and  SUSSEX.  Map.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

ni 

HANDBOOK— SURREY,  HANTS,  and  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

Map.  Post  8vo.  7b.  6d. 

IV 

HANDBOOK— BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXFORDSHIRE ;  in- 

eluding  the  University  and  City  of  Oxford,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Thames  to  Windsor. 
Map.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

V 

HANDBOOK — WILTS,  DORSET,  and  SOMERSET.  Map. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

VI 

HANDBOOK— DEVON  and  CORNWALL.  Map.  Post  8vo. 

7s.  6d. 

VII 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES.  Maps.  2  vols. 

Post  8vo.  12s. 

VIII 

HANDBOOK— SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS. — Winchester, 

Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  Chichester.  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  Post  8vo.  24s. 

IX 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN  CATHEDRALS. — Oxford,  Peter- 

borough,  Ely,  Norwich,  and  Lincoln.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 


JOHN  MUBRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  ALT  COLLECTIONS, 
SOLTil  KENSINGTON. 

The  following  Works  may  be  had: 

HANDBOOK  to  the  ARTS  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES  and 

RENAISSANCE  as  applied  to  the  decoration  of  Furniture,  Anns,  Jewels,  &c.  &c.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Flench  of  Jems  Labarte.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Illustrated  with  2U0 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

II 

HISTORY  of  MEDIAEVAL  and  MODERN  POTTERY.  By 

JosKrH  Marryat.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

III 

ANTIQUE  GEMS :  their  Origin,  Uses,  and  Value  as  Interpreters 

of  Ancient  History ;  and  as  illustrative  of  Ancient  Art.  With  EIint3  to  Gem  Collectors. 
By  Rev.  C.  W.  King.  With  Plates  and  Illustrations.  Medium,  2  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

IY 

TREASURES  of  ART  in  GREAT  BRITAIN :  being  an 

Account  of  the  Chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculptures,  Illuminated  MSS.,  Miniatures, 
&c.  Obtained  from  Personal  Inspection  during  several  Visits  to  England,  1835—  56.  By 
Dr.  Waag-en,  Director-General  of  the  Berlin  Gallery.  4  vols.  8vo.  54s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


\  2  vols.  post  8vo.  14s. 

AN  ART-STUDENT  in  MUNICH.  By  Anna  Mary 

Howitt. 

“  A  very  charming  reflex  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  a  picture  of  Bavarian  life,  and  of 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  art-city  of  Germany.”— Spectator. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  a-  Co.,  II  Ludgate  Hill. 

DR.  HUNT’S  NEW  WORK  ON  IMPEDIMENTS  OF  SPEECH. 

Recently  published,  post  8vo.  post  free,  3s.  6d. 

ON  STAMMERING  and  STUTTERING  :  their  Nature  and 

Treatment.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  &c.  .  . 

“  Dr.  Hunt  treats  his  subject  in  a  masterly  and  compendious  manner.  1 1  is  remarks  on  the 
history,  nature,  and  cure  of  Stammering:  and  Stuttering  are  sound,  comprehensive,  interesting, 
and  of  important  practical  value.  To  all  interested  in  the  m  tterof  which  it  treats,  wc  can 
most  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  volume.”— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  7s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  VOICE  and  SPEECH, 

applied  to  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 
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3  vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

RAVENSHOE. 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY,  Author  of  “  Geoffry  Hamlyn.” 

Originally  published  in  “  Macmillan’s  Magazine.” 

*'  Admirable  descriptions,  which  place  ‘  Ravcnslioc  ’  among  the  first  rank  of  English  novels. 
Of  the  story  itself  it  would  he  difficult  to  speak  too  highly:  the  author  seems  to  possess  almost 
every  essential  for  a  writer  of  fiction.” — London  Review ,  June  14f  1862. 

“Really  a  first-rate  novel.”— Press,  June  7.  1862. 

“  A  better  told,  and  a  more  interesting  novel,  has  not  appeared  for  some  time  past. 

Observer,  June  1. 1362. 

“  The  characters  he  brings  upon  the  stage  are  to  him  no  mere  phantoms,  but  real  flesh  and 
blood  -  and,  accordingly,  he  carries  his  readers  away  with  him,  transporting  them  to  scenes 
which’glow’ vividly  before  their  eye*."— Parthenon,  June  14,  1862. 


Handsomely  printed  and  bound,  Gs. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH 

CLOUGH, 

Sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

REPRINTED  AND  SELECTED  FROM  HIS  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS. 
With  a  Memoir  by  F.  T.  PALGUAVE. 

“Few,  if  any,  literary  men  of  larger,  deeper,  and  more  massive  mind  have  lived  in  this 
generation  than  the  Author  of  these  Poems,  and  of  this  the  volume  before  us  hears  ample 
evidence.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  not  in  some  sense  rich  either  in  thought  or 
heautv  or  both.  .  .  .  This  volume  of  Poems  is  a  far  more  adequate  memorial  of  the  writer 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  his  friends  had  hoped  for,  and  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  take  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  English  literaturc.”-^pecfator,  July  12,  1862. 


Reduced  in  price  to  5s. 

GLAUCUS ; 

Or,  Wonders  of  tlie  Sea-Shore. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Eversley,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Containing  beautifully  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Objects  mentioned  ia  the  work. 
Royal  16mo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

“  One  of  the  most  charming  works  on  Natural  History . written  in  such  a  style,  and 

adorned  with  6uch  a  vuriety  of  illustration,  that  we  question  whether  the  most  unconcerned 
reader  can  peruse  it  without  deriving  botli  pleasure  and  profit.”— Annals  of  Xatural  History. 


Lately  published.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TYPICAL  FORMS  AND  SPECIAL 
ENDS  IN  CREATION. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  M’COSH,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland ; 

Author  of  “  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,”  ke.;  and 

GEORGE  DICKIE,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland; 
and  Author  of  a  number  of  Papers  on  Zoology  and  Botany. 


Illustrated  with  Woodcuts,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOULDER; 

Or,  Gleanings  by  a  Field  Geologist. 

By  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

“  We  do  not  know  a  more  readable  book  on  a  scientific  subject,  and  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
young  people,  as  well  as  interesting  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  subject  it 
treats  of.”—  Clerical  Journal. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WESTWARD  HO! 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

“  Almost  the  best  Historical  Novel,  to  our  mind,  of  the  day.”— Fraser's  Magazine. 


Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

“Genial,  large-hearted,  humorous,  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  keen  relish  alike  for  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  what  is  genuine,  strong,  and  earnest  in  man."— The  Guardian. 

Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GEOFFRY 
HAMLYN. 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

u  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  is  no  ordinary  writer.  lie  has  both  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  poet; 
emd  like  a  true  poet  lie  knows  how  to  reach  the  hearts  of  others.”— Freeman. 


New  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface,  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

ALTON  LOCKE. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 


With  a  Map,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

ACROSS  THE  CARPATHIANS, 

IN  1858— GO. 

“  One  of  the  very-  best  works  of  travel  that  we  have  met  with.  Its  author  has  not  only  a 
peculiarly  happy  gift  of  reproducing  for  his  readers  the  incidents  of  the  way;  but  liis  thoughts 
on  what  he  sees  are  always  thoroughly  original  and  sagacious.  The  book  is  a  most  delightful 
one.”— John  Pull,  May  3,  1862. 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

GOBLIN  MARKET ;  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI.  With  2  Designs  by  D.  C.  Rossetti. 

<•  To  read  these  poems  after  the  laboured  and  skilful,  but  not  original,  verse  which  has  been 
issued  of  late,  is  like  pns  ingfrom  a  picture  gallery  with  its  well-feigned  semblance  to  the  real 
Nature,  out-of-doors,  which  greets  us  with  the  waving  grass  and  the  pleasant  shock  of  the 
breeze.”— A  thenasum.  April  12, 1862.  _  .  ..  ,  „ 

“  It  is  a  thoroughly  original  work,  fraught  with  true  poetic  feeling. 

London  Review,  April  12,1862. 

“  The  principal  poem  has  rare  delicacy  and  beauty  of  a  modest  kind,  and  several  of  the  sonnets 
ore  hue.” — Rational  Review,  J uly.  _ 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  crown  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

DESCRIPTIVE  HANDBOOK 

TO  THE 

FINE -ART  COLLECTION 

IN  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

By  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 

“  Good  criticism  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  those  W'ho  work  for  themselves  ;  and  we  mny 
here  say  that  the  more  Mr.  Palcrave’s  Handbook  is  read  and  studied,  the  greater  will  be  the 
delight  of  the  spectator  in  the  gallery  and  the  protit  he  will  derive.  It  is  a  publication  full  of 
sound,  original,  suggestive  criticism,  and  if  we  find  faults  in  it,  we  may  readily  pardon  them 
■when  they  are  accompanied  by  so  much  that  is  good.  If  any  one  with  a  taste  for  pictures,  but 
no  great  knowltdge  of  them,  wants  io  make  this  gallery,  ns  it  easily  may  he  made,  the  starting 
point  of  an  acquaintance  with  English  art  that  shall  not  be  wholly  superficial,  there  is  no  way 
of  his  getting  what  he  wants  short  of  a  long  and  laborious  examination  of  the  pictures;  and 
in  this  examination  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Pulgrave  will  greatly  help  him.”—  Saturday  Hevicic , 
June  28,  1862. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  sewed,  Is. 

ON  THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT 

EUROPE : 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
on  Monday,  March  31,  1862. 

By  ALFRED  NEWTON,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.C.P.S.,  &c. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  DAVID  MASSON. 

No.  XXXIV.  for  AUGUST,  1862, 

Will  be  published  on  Tuesday  next,  July  29. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  WATER-BABIES.  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
Kingsley.  Chapter  1. 

II.  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES.  By  Our  Special  Correspondent  in  America. 
Boston. 

Concord  :  the  Boston  Literary  World. 

Class-Day  at  Cambiidge. 

New  England  Abolitionism. 

Bad  Tidings. 

III.  NEW  HEXAMETER  TRANSLATIONS  OF  TnE  ILIAD.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Whewell. 

IV.  VINCENZO;  or,  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of  "Lorenzo  Benoni,” 

"  Doctor  Antonio,”  kc. 

Chap.  VIII.  The  Signor  Avvocato  borrows  a  Stock  of  Courage  from  Barnaby. 

„  IX.  Fluctuations  in  the  said  Stock  of  Courage. 

V.  THE  GROWTH  OF  SONG.  By  William  Stioant. 

VI.  THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGn  CLOUGH.  By  the  Editor. 

VII.  IN  CLEAR  DREAM  AND  SOLEMN  VISION.  By  the  Author  of  “  Rab  and  His 
Friends.” 

VIII.  THE  INDESTRUCTIBILITY  OF  FORCE. 

IX.  MONTENEGRO  AND  THE  SLAVONIC  POPULATION  OF  TURKEY. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE  ; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  TIIE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GRAVENHURST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  "  Thorndale,”  kc. 

“  One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserves  an 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal."—  Westminster  Review. 

“  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought, 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of  ‘  Thorndale  ’  has  just  issued 

under  the  title  of  ‘ Gravenhurst;  or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.’ . We  will  simply 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry 
‘  Gravenhurst’  with  him  into  some  delightful  solitude.”— ConJiill  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


A  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  -JOHNSTON,  F.E.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Index  of  easy  reference  to  9,250  Places  on  the  Map. 

In  a  Pocket-case,  7s.  fid. ;  or  in  Sheets,  Cs. 

“  A  Map  which  has  certainly  nothing  like  a  rival  in  any  map  of  the  country  previously 
published.  For  completeness,  accuracy,  and  finish,  it  is  perfect.  Not  a  turnpike  or  carriage 
road,  or  important  footpath  throughout  the  length  and  breadtn  of  the  land,  but  has  its  repre¬ 
sentative  here  iu  double  and  single  black  lines.”— Scotsman. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  NEW  TRAVELLING  MAP 

OF 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

On  Two  Sheets,  Cs. ;  or  on  Canvas  in  a  Pocket-case,  with  Index  of 
11,700  Places  on  the  Map,  8s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CAPTAIN 
GRONOW, 

FORMERLY  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS,  AND  M.P.  FOR  STAFFORD  : 

Being  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  the  Court,  and  the  Clubs,  at  the 
close  of  the  Last  War  with  France. 


RELATED  BY  HIMSELF. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ME.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEW  WORK. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

_  IT  his  clay. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  Go  CORNHILL. 


NEW  WORK  ON  BORNEO. 


Willi  1G  Coloured  and  Tinted  Lithographs,  and  3  Maps,  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  doth,  32s. 

LIFE  IN  THE  FORESTS  OF  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

By  SPENSER  ST.  JOHN, 

Formerly  H.M.'s  Consul-General  in  Borneo,  and  now  II.M.'s  Charge  d’ Affaires 
to  the  Republic  of  Hnyti. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  G5  CORNHILL. 


MR.  THACKERAY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP 

ON  HIS 

WAY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

On  the  28th  inst.  post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

ESSAYS 

BY  A  BARRISTER. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW.” 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

HERMINIUS;  A  ROMANCE. 

BY  I.  E.  S. 

EDINBURGH  :  EDMONSTON  Sc  DOUGLAS.  LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

ON  THE  EXTENT  AND  AIMS  OF  A  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  OE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 

The  best  Libraries  in  nearly  all  the  principal  Watering  Places  are  well  supplied  with  New 
and  Choice  Books  from  Mudie’s. 

Lists  of  the  Principal  W orks  at  present  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  will  be  forwarded,  postage 
free,  on  application. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


BOXES  OE  BOOKS  ARE  FORWARDED 

Continually  from 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

To  nearly  every  Town  and  Village  of  the  Kingdom. 

Two  or  three  Friends  in  any  Neighbourhood  may  unite  in  One  Subscription,  and  obtain  a 
constant  succession  of  the  best  New  Works  on  Moderate  Terms. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branch  Establishments :  Manchester  &  Birmingham. 

BOOKS  FOB  TIIE  CITY  AND  SUBURBS. 


Town  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

May  exchange  their  books  at  the 

CITY  OFFICE,  KING-  STREET,  CIIEAPSIDE, 

Or  have  them  delivered  by  Special  Arrangement,  free  of  cost,  at  their  own  Residence,  within 
Six  or  Eight  Miles  of  the  Library. 

Prospectuses,  with  List*  of  New  and  Choice  Books  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  511  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 


NOTICE, 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MONTE  VIDEO 

Beg  to  direct  the  attention  of 

CAPITALISTS  AND  EMIGRANTS 

To  the  products  of  this  most  healthy  and  fertile  portion  of  the 
River  Plate,  as  shown  at  the  International  Exhibition. 

Government  publications  giving  information  may  be  obtained  free  at  the  Offices  of  the  Monte 
Videan  Legation  ;  if  by  Tost,  for  Two  Stamps.  11  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


ME,  CABLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Demy  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Maps,  Vol.  III.,  20s. 

HISTORY'  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE,  Author  of  “  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.” 

“This  book  should  be  welcomed  both  for  its  subject,  and  its  author,  for  this  latest  survey  of 
the  States  is  information  on  an  engrossing  topic,  and  it  is  information  endorsed  by  a  popular 
name.  Mr.  Trollope  promised  himself  that  he  would  write  his  own  book  about  the  United 
States  as  the  ambition  of  his  literary  life,  irrespective  of  their  recent  troubles.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  ha3  seen  them  seething  in  the  cauldron  of  revolution,  though  not  part  of  his 
original  design,  adds  immensely  to  the  animation  and  interest  of  the  result.”— Times,  June  11 . 


2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 

MARIETTA :  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE,  Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  &c. 

“A  production  worthy  of  a  member  of  the  Trollope  family.  We  find  in  it  a  skilfully- 
executed  and  highly-finished  picture  of  middle-class  life  in  Florence  ;  and  the  incidents  have 
the  great  merit  of  novelty.  We  assure  our  readers  they  will  find  the  story  irresistible.” 

_  Athenaeum. 

Post  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 

ROADS  AND  RAILS  ; 

And  their  Practical  Influence  on  Human  Progress,  Past, 
Present,  and  To  Come. 

By  W.  BPJDGES  ADAMS. 


FRANCATELLI’S  NEW  WORK. 

Post  8 vo.  12s. 

THE  ROYAL  ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER  : 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  ART  of  CONFECTIONERY  in  all  its  BRANCHES. 

By  CHARLES  ELME  FRANCATELLI. 


EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENTS  ON 
THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

WITH  REMARKS  on  the  SLAVE  TRADE  and  the  SUPPLY  of  COTTOX. 

By  Capt.  J.  F.  N.  HEWETT,  F.R.G.S. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  10a.6d.  Second  Series  of 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME. 

By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIROS,  Author  of  “The  Dutch  at  Home.” 
Translated  by  LASCELLES  WRAXALL. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 

_ — -  — — 


ON  the 

STATES. 


RECOGNITION  of  the  SOUTHERN 


By  James  Spence,  Author  of  “The  American  Union.” 
NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION. 


2s.  Cd. 

[Immediately. 


RAISING  the  VEIL.  By  John  Pomeroy.  2  vols. 

post  8vo.  [rVext  week. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.” 

JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN,  and  the  WAY  to  IT. 

By  the  Rev.  Herman  Douglas,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Letters  on  Londoners  over  the  Border.” 
Small  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  bound,  5s.  4  [Immediately. 


MEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE.  By  Charles 

Stretton,  Esq.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a  Photograph. 

[Just  ready. 

UNION,  DISUNION,  and  REUNION.  By  John  L. 

O’Sullivan,  late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Portugal.  8vo.  [Ready. 

STIRRING  TIMES  UNDER  CANVAS.  By  Captain 

IIerford.  Post  8vo.  DVecct  week. 

Just  Published, 

HOW  WE  GOT  to  PEKIN.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 

Leslie  M‘Ghee,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  of  the  Expedition.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  numerous 
graphic  Illustrations,  14s. 

“  There  is  a  spice  of  broad  hilarity  in  this  narrative.  Mr.  M‘Ghec  was  as  fond  of  campaigning 
as  of  travel.  His  visit  to  the  Summer  Palace  is  well  and  amply  described,  and  the  whole  nar¬ 
rative  entertaining.”— A  t/ienamm. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  EAST  LYNNE.” 

Third  Thousand,  in  3  vols. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author 

of  “  East  Lynne.” 

“It  is  impossible  not  to  read  every  word  with  interest,  and  we  regret  to  part  with  it.” 

Athenaeum. 

KANGAROO  LAND.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Pole- 

hampton.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  with  Two  Illustrations. 

“  Tliis  book  contains  many  amusing  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  gold  districts 
and  their  neighbourhood,  and  maybe  taken  as  a  lesson  and  warning  to  all  above  the  class  of 
skilled  mechanics,  as  to  what  they  may  expect." — Saturday  Jieview. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
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STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  ME.  MUKEAY. 

* - i - 

LATIN  AND  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES. 

A  NEW  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Based  on  the  Works  of  Forcellini  and  Freund.  By  Dr.  Wii. 
Smith.  9th  Thousand.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

“  Of  Latin  and  English  Lexicons,  undoubtedly  the  best.”  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson, 
D.D. 

“No  Latin-English  Dictionary  can  be  at  all  compared  with  Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s.”  — 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz. 

A  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONARY,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes;  abridged  from  the 
above  Work.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  25th  Thousand.  Square  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

GREEK  and  ROMAN  MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and 
GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Higher  Forms.  Compiled  from  his  larger 
Works.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  10th  Thousand.  With  750  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18s. 

A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY, 

for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes;  abridged  from  the  above  Work. 
By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  20th  Thousand.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY"  of  GREEK 

and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes; 
abridged  from  his  larger  Work.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  16th  Thousand. 
With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK  GRAMMARS. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlth’s  FIRST  LATIN 

BOOK.  The  Latin  Accidence,  including  a  short  Syntax  and  Prosody 
with  an  English  Translation.  4th  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlth’s  LATIN  GRAMMAR; 

Latinse  Grammaticce  I’udimenta,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue. 
15th  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

OXENHAM’S  ENGLISH  NOTES  for  LATIN 

ELEGIACS.  Designed  for  Early  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versi¬ 
fication,  with  Rules  of  Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre.  4th  Edition. 
12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA;  Parti.  AFirstLatin 

Course,  comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with 
Vocabularies.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  3rd  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA;  Part  II.  A  Latin 

Reading  Book,  containing  Fables,  Anecdotes,  Mythology,  Geography,  : 
Roman  History,  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Notes  and  Dictionary.  By 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA ;  Part  III.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Latin  Poetry.  Containing :  —  Easy  Hexameters  and 
Pentameters.  Eclogtc  O  vidian®.  Latin  Prosody.  First  Latin 
Verse-Book.  By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  12mo.  [  Just  ready. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  VOCABULARY.  Com- 

prehending  :  —  A  Latin-English  Vocabulary,  arranged  according  to 
Subjects  and  Etymology.  A  Latin-English  Dictionary  to  Phsedrus, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Caesar’s  “  Gallic  War.”  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 
12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

PRINCIPIA  GRiECA ;  an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Greek.  Comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise 
Book,  with  Vocabularies.  By  H.  E.  Hutton,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 
12mo.  3s. 

MATTHIiE’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  the 

Use  of  Schools.  Abridged  by  Blomfield,  revised  by  Edwards. 
10th  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

BUTTMAN’S  LEXILOGUS  ;  a  Critical 

Examination  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology  of  Passages  in  Greek 
Writers.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Fisiilake.  5th  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

- 4 - 


ITALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

A-  By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8 vo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

“  A  b>  iirht  and  cheery  book  is  *  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel  ;  ’  a  piece  of  history,  like  the 
aspect  and  fortunes  of  the  land  it  describes  so  well,  to  freshen  the  nr  rnory  and  make  triad  the 
heart.  Count  Charles  Arrivubene  is  a  true  artist.  The  sun  shines  oil  his  page,  and  a  youthful 
spirit  glows  in  his  style.  And  then,  what  a  story  he  has  to  tell !  That  drama,  ot  which  On>ini 
wrote  the  prologue  from  his  pii-on,  will  interest  the  passions  of  men  and  the  sympathies  of 
women  to  the  end  of  time.”  —  Atlieiiveum. 

rjMIE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPIIANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrat,  30s. 

“  A  truly  ii  terestinir  and  most  ufRcting  mem  ir.  Irving’s  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  ‘  l  call  him,  on  the  v  hole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world, 
or  now  hope  to  find.’  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  bonn  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Edward 
Irving.  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphunt  no  higher  eulogy  than  that  her  work  is  worthy  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates.  It  will  rank  among  the  best  of  bio  rraphies  —  one  that  may  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Hanna’s 4  Life  of  Chalmeis,’  and  Stanley’s  ‘Life  of  Arnold.’  "—Earth  non, 

rjMIIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

A.  HENRY  F.  CIIORLEY.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

44  Mr.  Chorley’s  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  work,  while  full  of  anecdote,  is  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  highest  critical  acumen.”  —  Post, 

T^EMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

'4  A  very  excellent, valuable,  and  readable  book.”— Spectator. .  4‘  This  book  should  have 
many  readers  among  our  social  reformers  of  both  sexes,  and  few,  if  any,  will  close  it  without 
serious  thought  having  been  stirred  by  the  details  contained  in  it  ."—Athenaeum. 

HP  HE  CHURCH  and  the  CHURCHES;  or,  the  Papacy  and 

the  Temporal  Power.  By  DR.  DOLLINGER.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  Sanction, 
by  W.  Bernard  MacCa  be.  8vo.  15s. 

44  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  considerable,  there  is  much  in  the  circumstances 
connected  witli  the  appi  arance  of  this  learned  work  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  importance  at  the 
present  time.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY.  Illustrated  by  Tenniel,  5s. 

bound,  forming  the  new  volume  of  44 IIURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.” 

*•  A  good  novel.  The  story  is  most  interesting;  the  cbaracters  are  true  to  human  nature;  and 
there  is  throughout  a  healthy  tone  ofmornlity.”— Athcnceum. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

rPRUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey,” 

-  &c.  3  vols. 

nPIIE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

JL  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,"  ,tc  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  novel.  The  tliree  sisters  dwelling  togeth-r  at  Lovel-Leigh  is  a  charming 
picture."— /Vess.  “ This  interesting  novel  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors.”  —  Observer.  “A 
charming  novel.”—  U.  S.  Mug.  “  The  very  best  story  the  author  lias  yet  written." — Messenger. 

T  UCILLA.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald.  2  vols. 

“  A  work  which  is  sure  to  have  numerous  renders.  The  pri  cipal  char  cters  are  all  very 
well  drawn,  and  the  events  that  bef.il  them  arc  of  a  very  stirring  kind.”— Examiner, 

1YRYANSTON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radcliffe,  Author 

of  44  Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emil  v  Eden.  3  vols. 

44  A  clever  boOK.” — Athenaeum.  A  firot-class  novel.”—  U.  S-  Mag. 

WALTER  LANGLEY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile.  3  vols. 

“An  interesting  novel.  Mr.  Savile’s  pictuieof  Eton  life  is  clever."—!/.  5.  Mag. 

AAVEN  :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “  High  Church,”  and  “No 

nA  church.”  3  vols.  “This  book  has  high  qualities.”—  Bluchwood. 


MRs 

C 


BLAKE.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland.  3  vols. 

Mrs.  Blake’  i3  an  interesting  book.”— .Athenceum. 

AN  WRONG  BE  RIGHT  ?  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  2  vols. 

This  excellent  story  is  quite  the  best  that  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has  written.” _ A  thendum. 


TOIIN  ARNOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “Mathew  Paxton,”  &c. 

^  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


lib  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY  8c  CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

-*■ - 

NOW  HEADY. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS,  fruln  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Noktiicote,  Bart.,  M.P. 
8vo.  14s. 

THE  ASIAN  EXPEDITION.  — Travels  in 

Latlah,  Tartary,  an-1  Kashmir.  With  liumer  us  chromo-lithographi,  Illustrations  from 
Ske.clies  takeu  on  the  spot.  By  Lieut.-CHonel  Torrens,  23. d  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
8vo.  28s. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the 

"LIBERAL”  PARTY.  By  the  Author  of  "Miriam  May”  and  “Crispin  Ken.”  8vo. 

price  13s. 

THE  CRUISE  of  the  SAINT  GEORGE  on 

the  WEST  INDIAN  and  NORTH  AMERICAN  STATION.  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Norway.'  By  Captain  N.  B.  Laurie.  8vo.  12s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Moorish  Dyna-tv  in 
Spam  to  the  Last.  Morocco  War.  With  Original  and  Unpublished  Letters  frum  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  Sir  George  Eliott,  the  Due  de  Crillon,  and  Lord  Nelson,  aud  an  Account  of  the 
Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  has  sustained  since  it  became  a  Fortress.  By  Captain  Saver. 
Civil  Magistiatu  at  Gibraltar.  8vo.  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Perry 
Rector  of  W  addington,  and  lute  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  3  vols 
8vo.  Vol.II.  21s. 

ECCLESIA  VINDICATA.  A  Treatise  on 

Appeals  in  Matters  Spiritual,  with  suggestions  for  Amending  the  Course  of  Proceedings  in 
Appeals  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  By  James  Wayla.nd  Joyce,  M.A.  12mo. 
price  5s.  tid. 

THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE 

by  the  Austrian  Frigate  “  Novara.”  English  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  80s. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

HEARTS  ARE  TRUMPS.  ByMissBuAKisTON. 

2  vols. 

THE  WEIRD  of  the  WENTWORTHS.  A 

Tale  of  George  the  Fourth’s  Time.  2  vols. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY 

CLERGYMAN.  1vol. 

CONSTANCE  MORDAUNT.  2  vols. 
RECOMMENDED  to  MERCY.  Second 

Edition.  3  vols. 
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EXHIBITION  MEDAL  LIST. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  OLIVER  &  BOYD,  EDINBURGH, 

AND  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  TOR  THE  MERIT  OF  WHICH  A  MEDAL  HAS  JUST  BEEN  AWARDED. 


ENGLISH  READING,  GRAMMAR,  &c. 

CONNON’S  System  of  English  Grammar . 

DEMAUS’  Selections  from  Paradise  Lost,  with  Notes  .  . 

Analysis  of  Sentences . 

EWING’S  Principles  of  Elocution,  improved  by  Calvert  . 

FULTON’S  Edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary . 

LENNIE’S  Child's  A,  B,  C,  Part  I.  l|d. — Part  II . 

Child’s  Ladder . 

Principles  of  English  Grammar  [The  Key,  3s.  Gd.] 

M‘CULLOCH’S  First  Reading-Book . 

Second  Reading-Book . 

Third  Reading-Book . 

Fourth  Reading-Book  and  Synopsis  of  Spelling 
Series  of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  V  erse 
Course  of  Reading  in  Science  and  Literature  . 

Manual  of  English  Grammar . 

Prefixes  and  Affixes  of  the  English  Language 

MILLEN’S  Initiatory  English  Grammar . 

REID’S  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar . 

Rudiments  of  English  Composition  [The  Key,  3s.  6d.]  . 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 

SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  Etymological  Guide . 

Old  Testament  Biography  .... 
New  Testament  Biography. 

SPALDING’S  (Professor)  History  of  English  Literature  . 

WHITE’S  System  of  English  Grammar . 


s.  d. 
2  6 
1  6 
0  6 
3  6 
1  6 
0  3 
0  10 


0  3 
0  10 
1  6 
2  0 
3  0 

1  G 
0  2 
1  0 
0  6 

2  0 
6  6 
2  6 
0  6 
0  G 
3  G 
1  6 


GEOGRAPHY  and  ASTRONOMY. 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY  Modem  Geography,  improved  .  .26 

Geography,  with  Astro,  and  Phys.  Geog.,  4s.  Gd. ;  with 

14  Maps . 6  0 

MURPHY’S  Bible  Atlas,  coloured . 16 

REID’S  Rudiments  of  Modern  Geography  (Map),  Is. ;  with  5  Maps  1  3 

Abridgment  of  ditto . 0  6 

Outlines  of  Sacred  Geography,  with  Map  of  Palestine  .  0  6 
Introductory  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography,  coloured  .  .26 

School  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography,  coloured  .  .  .50. 

REID’S  (Hugo)  Elements  of  Astronomy . 3  0 

Physical  Geography,  with  Astronomy  (Phys.  Chart)  1  0 

STEWART’S  Modern  Geography,  with  Physical  Geography  and 


Astronomy . 3  6 

WHITE’S  Abstract  of  General  Geography,  Is. ;  with  4  Maps  .  .13 

System  of  Modem  Geography,  2s.  Gd. ;  with  4  Maps  .  2  9 


HISTORY. 

SIMPSON’S  History  of  Scotland,  with  Map . 3 

Goldsmith’s  History  of  England,  with  Map  .  .  .3 

Goldsmith’s  Rome,  with  Map,  3s.  6d.  —  Greece,  with 

Map  . . 3 

TYTLER’S  Elements  of  General  History,  continued  to  1862,  with 

2  Maps,  &c . 3 

WATT’S  Scripture  History,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  Tweedie  .  .  .2 

WHITE’S  History  of  England  for  Junior  Classes  .  .  .  .  1 

History  of  Scotland  for  Junior  Classes  .  .  .  .  1 

History  of  Scotland  for  Senior  Classes  .  .  .  .3 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued  to  1862, 

with  Map . reduced  to  3 

History  of  France,  with  Map . 3 

Sacred  History . . 1 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Rome . 1 

Outlines  of  Universal  History . 2 

Elements  of  Universal  History,  7s. ;  or  in  3  Parts,  each  .  2 


6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 


MATHEMATICS,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &e. 

INGRAM'S  Mathematics,  by  Trotter  [The  Key,  3s.  Gd.]  reduced  to  4  6 

Mensuration,  by  Trotter . 2  0 

Euclid’s  Plane  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  .  .  .16 

LEES’ Catechism  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Parts  I.  and  IL,  each  .  0  9 
NICOL’S  Introductory  Book  of  the  Sciences . 16 


WRITING,  ARITHMETIC,  and  BOOK-KEEPING. 

HUTTON’S  Arithmetic  and  Book-Keeping,  by  Single  and  Double 

Entry,  by  Trotter . 2  6 

Book-Keeping,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  by  Trotter, 

separately . 2  0 

Two  Puled  Writing  Books  for  ditto  ;  Single  Entry  .  .  .  .16 

Double  Entry  .  .  .16 

INGRAM’S  Principles  of  Arithmetic  [The  Key,  2s.  Gd.]  .  ,  .10 

MELROSE’S  Arithmetic,  by  Ingram  and  Trotter  [The  Key,  3s.  6d.]  1  6 


WRITING,  ARITHMETIC,  and  BOOK-KEEPING 

( continued ). 

s.  d. 

SCOTT’S  Writing  Copy  Books,  with  Engraved  Heading,  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  Series  of  20  numbers :  Post  Paper  .  each  0  4 

Copy  Lines,  30  Sorts . each  0  4 

SMITH’S  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes  [Answers,  Gd.]  .  0  6 
Practical  Arithmetic  for  Senior  Classes  [Answers,  6d.J  .  2  0 

STEWART’S  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  [Answers,  Gd.]  .  .06 

Practical  Arithmetic  [The  Key,  3s.  Gd.]  .  .  .16 

TROTTER’S  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes  [The  Key,  Gd.]  .  .06 

Arithmetic  for  Advanced  Classes  [The  Key,  Gd.]  .  0  6 
Complete  System  of  Arithmetic  [The  Key,  4s.  Gd.]  .  3  0 


FRENCH  and  ITALIAN. 

CARON’S  First  French  Class  Book  [The  Key,  Is.]  .  .  .  .10 

First  French  Reading-Book,  with  Vocabulary,  now  ready  1  0 
French  Grammar,  with  Exercises  [The  Key,  2s.]  .  .20 

CIIAMBAUD’S  Fables  Choisies,  by  Scott  and  Wells,  with  Vocabu¬ 
lary  . 2  0 

FRENCH  TESTAMENT,  Ostervald’s  Protestant  Version  .  .16 

GIBSON’S  Le  Petit  Fablier,  with  copious  Vocabulary  .  .  .16 

HALLARD’S  French  Grammar,  with  Exercises  [The  Key,  4s.]  .  4  0 

RAMPINI’S  Italian  Grammar  {Italian  and  English)  [The  Keu,  2s.]  3  6 

SURENNE’S  New  French  Dialogues . 2  0 

French  Manual  and  Traveller’s  Companion  .  .36 

French  and  English  Dictionary,  Cheaper  Edition  .  3  6 
Pronouncing  F’rench  and  English  Dictionary,  New 

Edition,  revised  and  reduced  in  price  .  .  .76 

Fenelon’s  Telemaque,  2  vols.  each  Is. ;  or  bound 

together . .  ,26 

Moliere’s  L’Avare,  stiff  wrapper  (bound,  Is.  6d.)  .  1  0 

Molifere’s  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  (bound,  Is.  Gd.)  1  0 
Moliere’s  Le  Misanthrope  and  Le  Mariage  Force, 

1  vol.  stiff  wrapper  (bound,  Is.  6d.)  .  .  .10 

Voltaire’s  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  printed  cover 

(bound,  Is.  6d.) . 10 

Voltaire’s  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand,  2  vols.  stiff 

wrapper,  each  Is. ;  or  bound  together  .  .  .26 

Voltaire’s  La  Henriade,  printed  cover  (bound,  Is.  Gd.)  1  0 
SYNOPTICAL  TABLES  of  the  French  Language,  now  ready  .  1  6 


LATIN  and  GREEK. 

CICERO’S  Orationes  Selectae,  by  Professor  Ferguson 

Cato  Major,  Laelius,  &c.,  by  Professor  Ferguson  , 

De  Officiis,  by  Professor  Ferguson . 

DYMOCIv’S  Sallust,  with  Notes,  and  Index  .  .  reduced  to 

Caesar,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Map  of  Gaul  . 
EDINBURGH  ACADEMY  CLASS-BOOKS:  — 

Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language . 

Latin  Delectus,  with  Vocabulary . 

Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Language . 

Greek  Extracts,  with  Vocabulary  and  Index  . 

Ciceronis  Opera  Selecta,  published  at  4s.  Gd.  .  reduced  to 

FERGUSON’S  (Professor)  Grammatical  Exercises,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  [The  Key,  2s.]  .  .  .  . 

Introductory  Latin  Delectus,  with  V ocabulary 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  with  Notes  and  Index  . 
GREEK  GRAMMATICAL  EXERCISES,  with  Vocabulary,  by 
J.  Fergusson,  M.D.  [The  Key,  3s.  Gd.]  .  .  . 

GREEK  TESTAMENT,  Griesbaeh’s  Readings,  by  Duncan,  reduced  to 
HOMER’S  ILIAD,  by  Veitch,  from  Bekkcr’s  Text,  and  Index 

reduced  to 

Books  I.,  VI.,  XX.,  and  XXIV.,  with  a  copious 
Vocabulary,  by  J.  Fergusson,  M.D. 

HUNTER’S  Ruddiman’s  Latin  Rudiments . 

Sallust,  with  Notes  ....  reduced  to 

Virgil,  with  Critical  Notes  .  .  .  reduced  to 

Horace,  with  various  Readings  .  .  reduced  to 

Livy’s  History,  Books  XXL  to  XXV.,  with  Notes 
M‘DOWALL’S  Cicsar,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  Map,  and  Memoir  . 
MACGOWAN’S  First  Latin  Lessons,  by  Dr.  Halle,  with  Vocabulary 
Second  Latin  Lessons,  with  Vocabulary  . 

MAIR’S  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax,  by  Stewart,  with  Vocabulary 
NEILSON’S  Entropies  and  Aurelius  Victor,  with  Vocabulary,  Nc.  . 
STEWART’S  Cornelius  Ncpos,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Vocabulary  . 
XENOPHON’S  Anabasis,  Books  1.  and  IL,  with  a  copious  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  by  James  Fergusson,  M.D . 


OLYMPUS  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS:  a  Narrative  Sketch  of  the 
Classical  Mythology,  by  Agues  Smith.  Edited  by  J.  Carmichael, 
M.A . 
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***  A  detailed  Catalogue  will  be  forwarded,  Post  Free,  on  application  to  Oliver  &  Eoyd. 


PUBLISHED  BY  OLIVER  &  BOYD,  EDINBURGH 

SOLD  ALSO  BY  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL. 

BQOSEY  &  CUING  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  these  Instruments  have  received  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  International 

Exhibition  for  the  General  Excellence  of  their  Construction. 

EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS 

ARE  MADE  IN  EVERY  POSSIBLE  VARIETY  EOR 

COTTAGES,  SCHOOLS,  DRAWING-BOOMS,  CHURCHES,  LITERARY  &  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS, 

■WITH  ONE  AND  TWO  ROWS  OF  KEYS,  AT  TRICES 

FROM  e  TO  140  GUINEAS. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAY  BE  HAD  UPON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

BOOSEY  &  CHING,  24  IIOLLES  STREET,  W. 

BOOSEY  &  SONS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


for  Pianoforte,  complete,  by 


BOOSEYS’  SHILLING  EDITION  of  the  MESSIAH,  com- 

plcte  Vocal- Score,  with  Accompaniment  for  Pianoforte  or  Organ.  Demy  4to.  (size  of 
“  Musical  Cabinet  is.,  post  free,  Is.  id.;  in  cloth  bourds,  gilt,  2s. 

BEETHOVEN’S  SONATAS,  complete  Edition,  edited  by  II. 

Dorrklt,,  with  Life  by  G.  A.  Macfariien,  and  Portrait  by  Lynch.  2  vols.  cloth, 
10s.  6cj.  each. 

BEETHOVEN’S  $EPTETT 

Hummel.  2s.  full  size. 

BEETHOVEN’S  PASTORAL  SYMPHONY  for  Pianoforte, 

complete,  by  Hummel.  2s.  full  size. 

BEETHOVEN’S  EROICA  SYMPHONY  for  Pianoforte,  by 

HumMel.  2s.  full  size. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  Complete 

in  1  vol.  Edited,  and  with  a  Preface,  by  J.  W.  Davison,  and  Portrait.  Splendidly 
bound,  7s.  tkl. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM  for 

Pianoforte,  complete,  2s. 

MOZART’S  TWELFTH  MASS  for  Pianoforte,  by  Henry  Smart. 

Complete,  music  size,  3s. 

MOZART’S  JUPITER 

Hummel.  Full  size,  2s. 

ROSSINI’S  STABAT  MATER.  Complete  Edition.  Arranged 

for  the  Pianoforte  by  Henry  Smart.  3s. 

CHOPIN’S •  MAZURKAS.  New  Edition  of  the  whole  of 

Chopin’s  celebrated  Mazurkas,  complete  in  1  vol.  music  size.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Davison, 
with  Portrait  of  Chopin,  and  Life  and  Critical  Notice  by  the  Editor.  6s. 

The  two  Sonatas,  Plus  Ultra  and 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  as  performed  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  edited  by  J.  W.  Davison,  in 
1  vol.,  with  Biography  of  each  Composer.  4s. 


SYMPHONY  for  Pianoforte,  by 


DUSSEK  and  WCELFFL. 


MOORE’S  73  IRISH  MELODIES  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  by 

Nordmann.  Music  size,  2s.  6d. 

THALBERG’S  THREE  FANTASIAS,  “Home,  sweet  Home,” 

“  Lilie  Dale,”  and  M  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.”  In  1  book,  large  size,  2s.  6d. 

THE  HARMONIUM  MUSEUM.  7s.  Gd.  in  cloth,  con- 

taining  100  Sacred  and  Secular  Subjects  by  the  greatest  Masters.  Arranged  for  Harmo¬ 
nium  by  N o  rdm  an  tv,  with  an  Introductory  Article  by  Henry  Smart,  for  the  use  of 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  instrument. 


LOCKE'S  MACBETH,  complete  in  Score,  with  Accompani- 

ment.  Gd. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SIX  TWO-PART  SONGS,  Op.  63,  with 

Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  Gd. 


250  CIIANTS,  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE. 

edges,  2s. 


Is. ;  cloth,  gilt 


FIFTY  PSALM  and  HYMN  TUNES,  for  Four  Voices,  Piano¬ 

forte  or  Organ.  6d. 

SIX  STANDARD  GLEES,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 

Price  6d. 

RINK’S  FORTY  SHORT  PRELUDES  for  the  Organ.  Is. 

BOOSEYS’  FIFTY  SHORT  VOLUNTARIES  for  the  Har¬ 

monium.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  ;  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONG  -  BOOK.  8s. 

Superbly  bound  in  blue  cloth,  gilt  edges,  contains  120  Christy's  Minstrels’  Songs,  with 
Choruses  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

THE  BALL-ROOM  MUSIC-BOOK.  4s.  Superbly  bound, 

gilt  edges,  contains  Forty  Polkas,  Ten  Galops,  Two  Vnrsovianas,  Two  Seiiottisclies,  and 
Twelve  complete  Sets  of  Quadrilles. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MUSIC-BOOK.  4s.  Handsomelv 

bound,  gilt  edges,  contains  Thirty-one  Morccaux  dc  Salon  by  Ascher,  Cramer,  Talexy 
Leduc,  Dreyschock,  Goria,  Commettant,  Kossellen,  Sc c. 

THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  MUSIC-BOOK.  4s.  In  green  cloth, 

gilt  edges,  contains  Fifty-four  Pieces  for  Pianoforte  and  Twenty-eight  Songs.  All 
suitable  for  the  youngest  Perlormcrs. 

THE  ENGLISH  SONG-BOOK.  4s.  Splendidly  bound,  con¬ 
tains  Forty-four  Songs  by  Balfe,  Hatton,  Linley,  Mom,  Lodeii,  Wiuuiitun.  &c..  all  with 
Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

THE  OPERA  SONG-BOOK.  4s.  Handsomely  bound,  <rilt 

edges,  contains  Thirty-six  Songs  by  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Veiioi:  all  with  Knrlith 
Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  gutn 

THE  GERMAN  SONG-BOOK.  4s.  Handsomely  bound,  <rilt 

edges;  contains  Forty-eight  Songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Kijcken,  and  Schudert;  all  with 
English  Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 


BOOSEYS’  MUSICAL  CABINET. 


A  SHILLING  LIBRARY  OP  POPULAR  MUSIC. 


Twenty  Songs  by  Mendelssohn,  is. 

Twelve  Songs  by  Balfe,  is. 

Fourteen  Songs  by  Verdi,  Is. 

Twenty  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs  Cist  Selection),  Is. 

Fifty  Popular  Waltzes,  Is.  * 

Twelve  Sets  of  Quadrilles,  Is. 

Fifty  Polkas  and  Galops,  Is. 

Twenty-live  Gems  by  Verdi,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

Nine  Original  Pianoforte  Pieces  by  J.  Ascher,  Is. 

Ten  Nocturnes  and  Mazurkas  dc  Salon  for  Pianoforte,  is. 
Twelve  Drawing-room  Pianoforte  Pieces,  Is. 

Fifteen  bongs  by  Beethoven,  Is. 

Twelve  Songs  by  Ilatton  and  Linley,  Is. 

Twenty  Baliads  by  Popular  Composers,  Is. 

Sixteen  Songs  by  Ktlckcn,  Is. 

Twelve  Duels  by  Mendelssohn,  Ktlckcn,  and  Keller,  Is. 
Mendelssohn's  Music  to  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  com¬ 
plete,  Is. 

Twelve  Songs  by  Francois  Schubert,  Is. 

Twelve  Fantasias  by  Brinley  Richards  and  Osborne,  Is. 
Twelve  Songs  by  Donizetti,  Is. 


21.  Dance  Music  for  Christmas,  Is. 

22.  Sixteen  Sacred  Songs  by  Handel,  is. 

23.  Six  < Ivertures  by  Mozart,  Rossini,  and  Beethoven,  Is. 

2i.  Six  Four- Part  Songs  by  Meyerbeer,  Balfe,  X: c .  Is. 

2.0.  Twenty  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs  (2nd  selection),  Is. 

20.  Twenty  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs  (3rd  selection),  Is. 

27.  Twenty  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs  (4th  selection),  Is. 

28.  Eighteen  Standard  English  Songs  for  Gentlemen,  is. 

20.  Sixteen  Standard  Engiisli  Songs  for  Ladies’  Voices,  is. 

30.  Eive  Sets  of  Dance  Music,  as  Pianoforte  Duets,  Is. 

."1.  Ten  Songs  by  Bellini,  from  the  Sonnambtila,  Is. 

32.  Six  Four-Part  Songs  by  Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  &c.  Is. 

33.  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words,  Books  1  and  2,  is. 
•34.  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  without  Words,  Books  3  and  4,  Is. 
2.3.  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words,  Books  5  and  6,  Is. 
33.  Ten  Songs  by  Abt,  Curselimann,  Molique,  &c.  Is. 

37.  Twenty-four  Seiiottisclies,  Varsoviunas.  and  Redowas,  Is. 

38.  Twenty  Romances  by  Massini,  Puget,  Ifenrion,  &c.  Is. 

3!).  Ten  Standard  Glees,  Is. 

40.  The  Opera  Ji  Trovatore  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

4 1 .  The  Opera  La  Traviata  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 


Twenty  Welsh  Melodies,  with  English  Words,  Is. 

Ten  Popular  Tenor  Songs,  as  sung  by  Sims  Reeves,  Is. 

I  welvc  Contralto  Songs,  sung  by  Marne.  Sainton,  Is. 
Selection  of  Soprano  Songs,  sung  by  Miss  Pyne,  Is. 

to  59.  Beethoven’s  32  Sonatas  in  14  Nos.  Is.  each. 

Tin  Ballo  in  Maschera  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

Twelve  Devonshire  Songs,  by  Edward  Capern,  Is. 
Glover’s  Opera,  Kuy  Bias,  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 
Christmas  Annual  of  Dance  Music  for  1862,  Is. 

Twenty- tivrComic  Songs,  Is. 

One  Hundred  Keels  and  Country  Dances,  for  Pianoforte,  I 
One  Hundred  Christy’s  Airs  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

The  Juvenile  Pianoforte  Album,  Is. 

The  Classical  Pianoforte  Album.  Is. 

The  Golden  Wrea  th,  Twenty -eight  Juvenile  Songs,  wit 
Original  Words  and  Popular  Music,  Is. 


,  v  ^  A  A  14010  A  lulltllOftn^  155 • 

Sixteen  btandurd  English  Songs  (3rd  selection),  Is 


All  the  Song3  have  English  "Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 


BOOSEY  ci  SONS,  24  AND  28  HOLLES  STBEET. 
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THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  OPPOSITION. 

S  little  was  expected  from  Parliament  in  the  present 
Session,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  prevailing  tranquillity 
and  dulness  have  occasioned  disappointment.  The  days  of 
Reform  Bills  and  of  Ministerial  revolutions  are  apparently  over. 
After  three  years  of  a  second  Premiership,  Lord  Palmerston 
retains  his  influence  and  popularity,  while  some  of  his  rivals 
have  retired  from  active  competition,  and  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  good  old  principle  of  opposition  for  the  sake  of 
opposition  fights  a  singlehanded  battle  with  little  chance  of 
success.  For  the  first  time  in  his  Ministerial  career,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  gratified  his  colleagues  by  saying  little  and 
doing  nothing,  excepting  transferring  a  petty  tax  from  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  beer  to  the  liquor  itself.  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  non-appearance  of  a  debateable 
Budget,  did  his  best  to  get  up  a  damaging  debate  by  attacking 
the  former  financial  policy,  which  had  left  no  remissions  and 
a  doubtful  surplus  for  the  present  year.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Avas  glad  of  an  exceptional  combat  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  but  it  Avas  impossible  to  take  any  active  interest  in  a 
reproduction  of  the  quarrels  Avhich  properly  belonged  to  i860 
and  1861.  On  the  whole,  it  Avas  considered  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  someAvhat  the  best  of  the  controversy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
discussion  had  finished,  the  Budget  Avas  passed,  and  financial 
disputes  Avere  tacitly  postponed  to  a  future  time,  Avhen  there 
may  be  some  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
energy  Avas  the  more  remarkable,  as  Lord  Derby  had  declared  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  his  determination  to  abstain  from 
any  attempt  to  overthroAV  the  Government.  If  a  resignation 
or  a  dissolution  had  been  brought  about,  the  Avhole  credit 
Avould  have  been  due  to  the  indefatigable  leader  in  the  LoAver 
House  of  an  Opposition  Avhich  is  scarcely  disposed  to  folloAV 
his  guidance.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  his  best,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  damage  the  Government,  and  it  Avas  not  till  he  had 
repeatedly  missed  his  spring  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  ill- 
concealed  leaning  of  his  party  to  Lord  Palmerston.  His  second 
attack  Avas  directed,  not  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  finance,  but 
against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  heard  Avith  surprise  from  the  heir  of  Tory  traditions 
that  the  Pope  ought  to  be  maintained  in  possession  of  Rome, 
and  that  England  should  folloAV  tamely  in  the  Avalce  of 
France.  On  such  conditions,  it  might  be  practicable 
to  reduce  the  army  estimates,  and  to  postpone  indefinitely 
the  construction  of  an  iron  fleet.  Air.  Disraeli  Avould, 
perhaps,  more  willingly  have  maintained  the  opposite  doctrine 
if  it  had  not  been  already  appropriated  by  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  colleagues.  It  is  strange  that,  in  his  long  poli¬ 
tical  life,  he  has  not  learned  hoAv  little  the  English  people 
participate  in  his  own  exemption  from  patriotic  prejudice. 
An  addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  income-tax  Avould  scarcely 
be  more  unpopular  than  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  in¬ 
feriority  to  France.  The  same  mistake  Avas  repeated  in 
Air.  Disraeli’s  attempt  to  defeat  the  Government  by  an 
amendment  to  Air.  Stansfeld’s  motion  for  retrenchment.  The 
Conservative  Opposition  has  often  shown  its  loyalty  to  its 
chiefs,  but  it  is  an  implied  condition  of  its  allegiance  that  it  is 
not  to  be  publicly  dragged  through  the  mud. 

Air.  Bright  has  seldom  taken  part  in  debate  during  this 
session,  though  lie  Avas  unable  to  restrain  his  sympathy  for  the 
Federalists  in  the  matter  of  the  Trent.  On  the  Church-rate 
question  he  made  an  unusually  conciliatory  speech ;  and  the 
ffeneral  disinclination  to  interfere  in  the  American  Avar  has 
relieved  him  from  the  further  necessity  of  advocating  the 
Northern  cause.  Air.  Cobden,  after  several  years  of  absence  and 
silence,  has  come  prominently  fonvard ;  and  on  several  occasions 
he  has  come  into  direct  collision  Avith  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  tAvo  political  natures  more  directly  anti¬ 
pathetic,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  the  outbreak  of  their 


mutual  hostility  has  been  so  long  postponed.  It  Avas  never 
understood  that  the  Prime  Alinister  AAras  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  for  which  he  Avas  officially 
responsible;  but  hitherto  the  chief  promoter  of  modern  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  missionary  of  peace  have  managed  to  go  on  their 
several  Avays  without  actual  collision.  In  the  discussion  on 
the  Fortification  Bill,  Air.  Cobden  complained  that  Lord 
Palmerston  Avas  possessed  Avith  an  idea ;  and  the  reply  that 
it  Avas  an  idea  Avhich  Air.  Cobden  Avas  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  belonged  to  the  domain  of  vituperative  controversy, 
rather  than  to  grave  political  discussion.  Lord  Palmerston 
soon  recovered  his  temper,  as  became  the  winning  disputant, 
for  Air.  Cobden’s  fixed  idea  of  abstinence  from  military  and 
naval  precautions  is  as  disagreeable  to  Englishmen  as  the 
foreign  policy  Avhich  Mr.  Disraeli  advocates  on  similar 
grounds.  The  repeated  debates  on  the  Fortifications  have 
proceeded  on  the  all  but  unanimous  assumption  that  the 
country  must  be  defended  at  any  cost  against  the  possibility 
of  foreign  aggression.  It  is  not  considered  desirable  to  folloAV 
the  example  of  America  by  extemporising  an  army  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Avar,  Avith  the  greatest  possible  expenditure  of 
money  and  the  smallest  result  in  efficiency. 

While  the  main  stream  of  the  session  has  floAved  on  in  an 
almost  imperceptible  current,  the  side  eddies  and  petty  Avhirl- 
pools  have  also  been  unusually  calm.  It  Avas  found  impossible 
even  to  get  up  a  serious  agitation  about  Church-rates,  for  Mr. 
Buxton,  in  seconding  Sir  John  Trelaavny’s  motion,  recom¬ 
mended  a  compromise,  and  Air.  Bright  himself  offered  to 
alloAV  the  practice  of  voting  rates  to  remain  if  the  legal  process 
by  Avhich  they  are  enforced  Avas  no  longer  to  be  permitted. 
A  majority  voted  against  total  abolition,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  in  time  the  injured  Dissenter  may  subside  into 
the  position  Avhich1  is  noAV  occupied  by  the  deceased  AA'ife’s 
sister.  There  Avere  happily  no  Reform  motions  large  or  small, 
except  the  annual  nonsense  of  the  Ballot,  in  Avhich  Mr. 
Berkeley  substituted  a  practical  joke  for  his  customary 
facetious  address.  As  his  opponents  Avere  not  anxious  to  hear 
a  republication  of  hvis  Avell-knoAvn  jests,  he  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  dividing  Avith  a  chance  majority,  and  the  writers  Avho 
still  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the*  old-fashioned  Shibboleth 
of  Radicalism  the  next  day  congratulated  their  not  less  indif¬ 
ferent  readers  on  a  technical  victory.  The  vote  Avas,  of  course, 
reArersed  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  the  tAvo  or 
three  hundred  members  Avho  are  pledged  to  vote  for  a  crotchet 
which  most  of  them  disapprove,  Avill  not  have  occasion  till 
tAvelve  months  have  elapsed  once  more  to  strain  their  con¬ 
sciences  by  either  keeping  or  breaking  their  hustings  promises. 
The  Wednesdays  of  the  session  have  been  duller  even  than 
the  days  Avhich  are  devoted  to  Government  business.  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis  no  longer  speaks,  except  on  questions  relating  to  the 
AYar  Office ;  and  Sir  G.  Grey  has  not  adopted  his  amusing 
practice  of  expounding  at  length  the  numerous  reasons  which 
might  have  prevented  him  from  supporting,  by  his  A’ote  the 
nostrum  of  some  independent  Liberal. 

The  Exhibition  has,  perhaps,  served  both  as  an  excuse  for 
Parliamentary  inaction,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  common  resort  and.  subject 
of  conversation,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  1851  no 
serious  business  Avas  transacted,  as  the  agitation  of  the  Papal 
Aggression  had  subsided  before  the  opening  of  the  shoAV. 
Nevertheless,  if  peace  and  prosperity  continue,  and  if  Lord 
Palmerston  retains  his  vigour,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
Avliy  future  sessions  should  be  more  exciting  or  more  fully  occu¬ 
pied.  Unluckily,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Avinter  Avill  bring 
great  distress ;  and,  although  the  Lancashire  operath'es  are  Avell 
aAvare  that  their  sufferings  are  not  due  to  legislation,  it  is 
natural  that  an  impoverished*  population  should  fall  into 
political  discontent.  Parliament  has  not  been  careless  of  the 
interests  of  the  cotton-spinners,  although  it  has  been  able  to 
do  nothing  for  their  relief  except  by  slightly  modifying  the 
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provisions  of  the  Poor-law.  The  American  war  and  the 
blockade  have  been  repeatedly  discussed ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
both  Houses  have  discountenanced  interference,  and  the 
starving  operatives  have  thus  far  acquiesced  in  the  justice  and 
prudence  of  the  decision.  In  questions  of  this  kind,  the 
Government  is  almost  exclusively  responsible  for  the  national 
policy.  The  House  of  Commons  cannot  overrule  Ministerial 
resolutions  on  imperfect  information,  and  where  a  doubt  exists 
it  is  always  safer  to  incline  to  the  side  of  peace.  Other  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  foreign  affairs  have  been  not  less  dormant 
than  domestic  legislation.  Italian  independence  might  almost 
have  been  forgotten  if  Sir  G.  Boavyer  had  not  invited  the 
House  to  express  the  all  but  unanimous  goodwill  to  Italy, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  sympathy  for  the  Holy  See.  India 
has  occupied  a  small  part  of  a  single  evening,  and  China  has 
been  the  subject  of  one  or  two  recent  debates.  If  little  has 
been  accomplished,  Parliament  may  separate  next  week  with 
the  gratifying  consciousness  that  it  has  left  none  of  its  business 
undone. 


EXTREME  DELICACY  AND  CAUTION. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  mode  of  governing  the  Irish  people 
has  been  a  mystery  for  some  time  past.  He  is  not  a 
fanatic.  He  shows  no  desire  to  gain  popularity  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Wh alley.  He  neither  quotes  Maynooth 

songs  in  the  blouse  of  Commons,  nor  builds  a  round  tower 
for  the  accommodation  of  Orange  picnics  on  his  estate.  But 
he  excels  Mr.  Whalley  himself  in  the  abundance  of  the 
insults  which  he  contrives  to  heap  on  the  religion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  every  time  that  an  opportunity 
in  Parliament  presents  itself.  As  he  had  no  fanaticism  to 
gratify,  and  as  he  certainly  did  not  gain  votes  by  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  motives  of  his  conduct  were  very  difficult  to 
guess.  Some  said  he  was  mad.  Others  thought  that  it  was 
a  subtle  plot  for  raising  a  No-Popery  cry  against  the  Tories. 
Others,  again,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  intelligible  device  to 
show  that  he  was  not  afraid.  But  on  Monday  night  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  cleared  up  in  a  curious  manner.  He  was  asked  by 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns  to  explain  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  the  procession  which  took  place  in  Dublin  last 
Sunday  week,  to  celebrate  the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s 
University.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  answer  with  much 
solemnity.  In  a  measured  voice,  tuned  to  accord  with  his 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he  announced  that 
“  the  subject  had  caused  considerable  feeling  in  some  parts  of 
(l  Ireland,”  and  that  “  as  far  as  the  Government  were 
“  concerned,  it  was  a  matter  that  required  to  be  dealt  with 
“  with  extreme  delicacy  and  caution.”  The  House  cheered 
sympathetically.  They  were  evidently  a  little  puzzled  to  hear 
such  a  sentiment  from  such  lips ;  but  they  were  only  too  glad 
to  welcome  the  penitent  Secretary  back  to  the  paths  of 
discretion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  went  on  to  explain  the  law  of 
the  question,  and  to  detail  the  reasons  which  had  precluded 
the  Government  from  applying  the  Acts  against  party  pro¬ 
cessions  to  the  ceremonial  which  was  used  on  the  occasion 
in  question.  Having  got  over  this  drier  portion  of  the 
subject,  he  proceeded  to  give  a  specimen  to  the  House 
of  the  “  extreme  delicacy  and  caution  ”  with  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Government  should  treat  such  matters.  It 
is  impossible  to  supply  a  fair  idea  of  the  tact  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  with  which  he  performed  this  difficult  duty,  without 
quoting  his  own  words : — 

With  regard  to  the  procession  itself,  one  would  have  supposed  that  the 
inauguration  of  an  University  would  have  been  attended  by  the  learned 
professions,  by  the  gentry  of  the  country,  by  the  chief  men  of  Ireland.  It  is 
almost  amusing,  however,  to  refer  to  the  official  statement  of  the  persons 
present,  who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  added  very  great  character  or 
dignity  to  the  movement.  Among  the  rest  of  the  trades  were  the  House- 
painters,  with  a  banner  borne  in  a  carriage ;  the  Tailors  and  Plasterers,  with 
their  trade  banners  ;  the  Horse-shoers,  with  banner  in  carriage  and  wearing 
green  riband  in  their  button-holes  ;  the  Chimney-cleaners,  whose  trade 
emblem  was  a  white  silk  and  green  belt  (laughter),  and  the  Brogue-makers, 
that  is  the  makers  of  wooden  shoes.  [Mr.  B.  Osborne. — They  are  not  wooden 
shoemakers.]  (Laughter.)  Then  there  were  the  grocers’  and  the  pawn¬ 
brokers’  assistants,  the  latter  numbering  200,  and  they  certainly  wore  some 
colours,  while  the  ground  was  kept,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  what  are  called  the 
Pope’s  Brigade  —  people  who  clearly,  according  to  the  ruling  of  this  House, 
went  out  to  Italy  and  formed  an  illegal  band — and  I  believe  that  they 
appeared  in  the  colours  of  the  Pope.  (A  laugh.) 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  cautious  and  delicate  descrip¬ 
tion,  he  proceeded  to  express  a  hope  that  his  statement  was 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  for  “  it  Avas  a  difficult  and  trouble- 
“  some  matter  to  deal  Avith,  and  the  greater  forbearance  and 
11  discretion  the  Government  exercised  in  it,  the  better  for  the 
“  peace  and  the  Avelfare  of  Ireland.”  He  then  sat  doAvn,  Avith 
an  expression  of  that  benevolent  complacency  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance  Avhich  a  man  Avears  Avhen  he  thinks  he  has  been 
practising  Christian  charity  on  a  large  scale.  No  doubt  he 


Avas  infinitely  surprised  Avhen  Mr.  Monsell  rose  to  utter  a 
vehement  protest  against  the  insults  he  had  been  casting  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

This  practical  definition  of 11  extreme  delicacy  and  caution  ” 
explains  all  that  was  inexplicable  in  his  former  speeches.  It 
was  difficult  to  understand  Avhy  he  should  have  made  the 
round  of  Ireland  in  a  loAV-backed  car  in  order  to  utter 
philippics  against  Dr.  M‘Hale.  It  seemed  scarcely  Avorth 
Avhile  to  produce  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
sake  of  telling  The  0‘Donoghue  that  he  Avas  a  “  mannikin 
u  traitor,”  and  “  not  a  decent  person.”  There  A\ras  no  pru¬ 
dence  in  fulminating  vague  denunciations  of  the  electors  of 
Longford,  A\rhieh  he  afterwards  could  not  venture  to  establish 
before  a  Committee.  To  go  out  of  his  Avay,  in  a  discussion 
on  Irish  destitution,  to  insinuate  that  the  priests  exaggerated 
the  distress  in  order  to  stir  up  the  people  against  their  land¬ 
lords,  appeared  to  be  ingeniously  and  laboriously  foolish. 
But  a  glare  of  light  is  uoav  throAvn  into  all  these  dark  places 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  career.  Pie  Avas  merely  exhibiting, 
according  to  his  oavu  light  and  knowledge,  his  “  extreme  deli- 
“  cacy  and  caution.”  The  Avhole  of  his  sessional  efforts  have 
been  in  close  keeping  Avith  his  performance  on  Monday  night. 
Just  as  he  claimed  credit  for  his  own  discretion  and  for¬ 
bearance  after  he  had  been  ridiculing  a  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  account 
of  the  Horse-shoers,  Chimney-cleaners,  and  Brogue-makers 
Avho  bore  a  part  in  it,  so  he  evidently  thought  that  by  his 
remarks  on  Dr.  MTPale  and  The  O’Donogiiue,  and  the  priests 
of  the  South,  and  the  electors  of  Longford,  he  Avas  rather 
flattering  them  than  otherAvise.  This  colour-blindness  in 
distinguishing  betAveen  an  insult  and  a  panegyric  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  disadvantage  to  a  Minister ;  but  it  appears  to  be  endemic 
to  the  Treasury  Bench.  Several  of  its  ablest  occupants  are 
afflicted  by  the  disease  in  a  very  severe  form.  Mr.  Loaate 
professed  himself  Avholly  unable  to  discover  that  he  had  said 
any  thing,  unkind  of  the  School  Inspectors,  Avhen  he  had  broadly 
insinuated  that  they  told  lies.  Mr.  Layard  Avas  absolutely  un¬ 
conscious  of  any  unusual  strength  in  his  language  when  he 
had  designated  the  statements  of  an  adversary  as  “infamous.” 
Even  the  veteran  Premier  himself,  Avho  usually  knows  so  well 
Iioav  to  avoid  irritating  his  audience  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
speaks  of  foreign  GoArernments,  Avith  Avliom  it  is  important  that 
England  should  be  on  friendly  terms,  in  apparently  absolute  obli¬ 
vion  of  the  likelihood  that  his  Avords  Avill  be  translated  for 
their  benefit. 

But  it  is  a  serious  matter  that  the  Irish  Secretary  should  be 
a  victim  to  this  malady.  His  reckless  language  generally 
amuses  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  a  costly  laugh.  The 
Irish  are  not  a  people  of  a  practical  spirit.  They  are  not  quick 
to  recognise  the  good  government  of  Avhich  they  enjoy  the  fruit. 
It  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance  to  them  only  as  a 
restraint  upon  old  lawless  habits,  the  domination  of  an  alien 
people,  the  gradual  extermination  of  a  race  of  insolvent,  but 
hospitable  proprietors.  We  must  not  expect  them  to  be 
inordinately  grateful  for  our  modern  and  milder  rule,  until  the 
lapse  of  generations  has  effaced  the  memory  of  the  still  recent 
persecuting  code.  In  the  meantime,  the  best  Ave  can  hope  is 
that  they  Avill  acquiesce  in  it  tranquilly,  so  long  as  they 
have  no  cause  of  discontent.  But  it  Avill  require  no  lapse 
of  time  to  make  them  feel  the  sting  of  an  official 
insult.  They  are  not  of  those  Avho  think  that  hard  Avords 
break  no  bones.  We  have  heard  of  a  despotism  tempered  by 
epigrams  ;  but  a  government  by  jeers  is  a  neAv  experiment  in 
the  history  of  the  Avorld,  and  the  Irish  are  not  the  most 
suitable  people  for  trying  its  efficacy  for  the  first  time.  To  a 
Saxon  apprehension  there  is  nothing  very  formidable  in  the 
sneers  which  a  Prime  Minister’s  undistinguished  favourite 
may  think  it  dignified  to  utter.  But  a  Celtic  race  is  not  so 
Avilling  to  estimate  an  insult  according  to  the  Avorth  of  the 
insulter.  It  seems  almost  absurd  that  so  small  a  matter  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  Parliamentary  speeches  should  seriously  affect 
the  relations  betAveen  England  and  Ireland.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  disaffection  is  much 
stronger  in  Ireland  than  it  has  been  since  the  cabbage-garden 
defeat,  and  that  it  lias  made  a  great  shoot  upwards 
since  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  year  of  office.  There  is  no 
worse  sign  than  the  apparent  approximation  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  priesthood  and  the  revolutionary  party.  They 
have  no  natural  congeniality,  and  they  can  have  no  permanent 
alliance.  The  interests  of  one  never  can  be  the  interests  of 
the  other.  But  Ave  need  not  go  far  in  the  present  age  to  learn 
Iioav  Aveak  the  control  of  interest  is,  Avhen  party  passions  are 
once  roused.  Those  passions  it  has  been  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
great  triumph  to  excite.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Cardwell’s 
government  avrs  that  he  sided  with  neither  religion,  and  yet 
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avoided  irritating  either.  His  successor  has  the  happy  knack 
of  reviving  all  the  animosity  caused  by  sectarian  domination, 
without  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  temporary  strength 
which  it  supplied.  Two  or  three  years  more  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  vituperative  rule  will  teach  us,  by  a  sad  experience, 
how  great  a  fire  even  so  insignificant  a  tongue  can  kindle. 


FRANCE  AND  MEXICO. 

npHE  Mexican  adventure  continues  to  form  the  oddest 
A  episode  of  recent  history.  That  a  French  army  should 
be  asked  to  surrender  by  mongrel  American  Spaniards  is  as 
unexpected  an  event  as  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  should 
busy  himself  in  providing  a  throne  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  for  an  Austrian  Archduke.  After  the  negotiation 
had  broken  down,  General  Zaragoza  found  that,  even  in  their 
reduced  condition,  French  troops  were  not  to  be  assailed  with 
impunity ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  ho  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  indirect  and  argumentative  answer  which  was 
returned  to  his  offer  of  a  capitulation.  Instead  of  defying  the 
enemy,  General  Lorencez  informed  Zaragoza  that  he  was 
unable  to  treat,  as  the  Emperor  had  placed  the  conduct  of  all 
political  affairs  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Saligny.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  it  was  for  a  General,  and  not  for 
a  diplomatist,  to  determine  whether  it  was  necessary  to  capi¬ 
tulate  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the  reference  to  the 
Ambassador,  that  the  proposal  was  not  flagrantly  absurd. 
It  is  said  that  the  Mexican  cavalry  who  had  joined  the  in¬ 
vader  under  Marques  are  already  deserting,  and  some  of  the 
convoys  from  Vera  Cruz  have  been  intercepted  by  the  enemy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  superior  quality  of 
Iris  troops  will  enable  General  Lorencez  to  repel  any  attack  on 
his  position  at  Orizaba,  but  the  bravest  men  must  eat,  and  the 
diminished  army  is  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  furnish  escorts  for 
the  trains  on  which  its  existence  depends.  The  partisans 
of  Royalty  and  of  the  Archduke  have  not  been  discovered, 
and  the  clerical  faction,  which  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged 
French  intervention,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  may  have  succeeded,  against 
his  will,  in  strengthening  the  Government  which  he  refused 
to  recognize  on  the  ground  of  its  helpless  condition  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
venturers  who  have  always  contended  with  one  another  for  the 
possession  of  power  may  perhaps  find  a  temporary  bond  of 
union  in  a  popular  war  with  the  foreigner.  The  Liberal 
party  lias  at  last  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  it  is  more 
patriotic  and  national  than  the  followers  of  Miramon  and 
Almonte. 

By  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  a  powerful  French  force  will 
be  ready  to  repair  the  check  inflicted  on  the  first  expedition ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  even  without  the  formality  of  a 
march  to  Mexico,  it  will  be  able  to  exact  concessions  sufficient 
to  serve  as  an  apology  for  peace.  A  purposeless  war  is  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  and  it  always  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  anxiety  and  risk  to  neutrals.  It  is  enough  to  have  half  the 
coast  of  North  America  closed  to  commerce,  without  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  a  fresh  blockade  from  the  frontier  of  Texas  to 
the  Isthmus.  A  victorious  belligerent  is  tempted  to  new  dis¬ 
plays  of  his  power,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  be 
quarrelsome  after  a  defeat.  But  fox  considerations  of  humanity 
and  of  prudence,  the  neighbours  of  France  might  regard  with 
complacency  a  waste  of  men  and  money  in  a  remote  region, 
with  an  ulterior  tendency  to  cause  difficulties  between  the 
invader  and  both  the  North  American  Republics.  The  French 
debt  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  M.  Fould  will  struggle  in  vain  to  produce  an  equilibrium 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Mexican  war.  Nevertheless, 
all  candid  and  competent  French  politicians  will  allow  that 
the  tone  of  English  criticism  lias,  in  the  present  instance,  not 
been  unfriendly.  Those  who  take  a  special  interest  in  Mexican 
bonds  have  openly  blamed  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
Government  from  the  undertaking ;  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  hoped  to  effect  their  objects  by  the  anticipated 
success  of  the  French  expedition.  More  impartial  observers 
have  simply  expressed  the  natural  dissatisfaction  which  is 
provoked  by  any  perverse  and  irrational  proceeding.  There 
nas  not  been  the  smallest  pretext  for  M.  de  Boissy’s  assertion 
that  the  streets  of  London  were  placarded  with  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  defeat  of  the  French.  The  advantage  obtained 
by  the  Mexicans  caused  considerable  surprise  and  no  per¬ 
ceptible  satisfaction.  Englishmen  may  cherish  their  own 
opinion  of  the  prowess  of  their  countrymen  in  comparison 
with  their  former  enemies  and  recent  allies ;  but  they  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  place  Mexicans  on  a  level  with  soldiers 
to  whom  they  have  never  hesitated  to  award  at  least  the 
second  place. 


As  the  enterprise,  however  unwise,  has  been  in  fact  under¬ 
taken,  there  can  be  nothing  offensive  in  the  wish  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  valuable  lesson.  The  Imperial  Government  is  too 
much  inclined  to  act  as  a  subordinate  Providence  in  the 
regulation  of  affairs  with  which  it  is  but  little  concerned. 
When  barbarous  countries  are  to  be  conquered,  and  settle¬ 
ments  established,  the  motive  for  war  is  intelligible,  though 
the  enterprises  for  the  most  part  produce  little  profit. 
Algeria,  after  thirty  years,  is  not  paying  its  way,  yet  the 
French  taxpayer  is  buying  at  a  heavy  price  new  and  more 
useless  possessions  in  Cochin  China,  and  in  the  distant  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  As  there  is  happily  room  in  the  world  for 
two  colonising  empires,  England  has  learned  to  look  without 
jealousy  on  the  costly  transmarine  acquisitions  of  France. 
Cochin  China  and  New  Guinea  are  outside  the  sphere  of 
diplomacy,  and  it  is  perhaps  thought  not  undesirable  that  the 
French  arms  should  have  some  safe  and  remote  field  of 
employment.  Greater  uneasiness  i3  excited  when  the  same 
officious  activity  finds  vent  in  projects  and  combinations 
nearer  home.  The  rumoured  alliance  with  Russia,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  definitely  concluded,  has  undoubtedly 
assumed  the  shape  of  diplomatic  intrigues.  The  interminable 
Eastern  question  has  lately  revived  in  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
and  Austria  alone,  among  the  Great  Powers,  joins  with 
England  in  support  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  Porte.  The 
Servian  dispute  is  to  be  settled  by  an  informal  Congress,  and 
France,  supported  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Italy,  proposes  to 
mix  up  with  the  simpler  dispute  the  settlement  of  the  chronic 
war  in  Montenegro.  A  Mexican  expedition  is  merely  con¬ 
sidered  a  mistake,  but  an  armed  intervention  in  the  East  of 
Europe  would  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
by  elaborate  arrangements  with  Russia,  but  by  acquiescence 
in  the  unambitious  policy  of  England,  that  the  French 
Government  will  really  consult  its  own  interest  and  the 
welfare  of  its  subjects. 

There  is  also  a  revived  rumour  of  a  proposed  Congress  to 
determine  the  condition  of  Italy.  The  English  Government 
will  do  -wisely  to  discourage  any  gathering  of  diplomatists, 
where  it  may  either  find  itself  in  a  minority,  or  become 
pledged  to  a  policy  not  within  its  own  control.  It  requires  no 
Congress  to  let  Italy  alone,  and  interference  would  produce 
inevitable  evil.  Victor  Emmanuel’s  throne  depends  on  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  established,  and  not  on  any  European 
guarantee.  England  has  recognised  the  new  condition  of 
Italy  in  all  its  successive  stages,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  con¬ 
cert  with  others  a  decision  which  has  been  long  since  adopted. 
Joint  systems  of  policy  conduce  little  to  harmonious  co¬ 
operation;  and  combined  military  operations  are  still  more 
unsatisfactory.  There  were  plausible  reasons  for  the  London 
Convention  on  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  because  Spain,  France, 
and  England  had  at  the  same  time  demands  to  enforce, 
and  it  was  convenient  that  the  different  proceedings 
should  be  prevented  from  interfering  with  one  another. 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
agreement,  it  was  found,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
the  three  Powers  had  different  objects,  as  well  as  irreconcilable 
dissensions  on  the  proper  method  of  enforcing  their  claims. 
The  early  withdrawal  of  the  English  Government  from  the 
expedition  was  in  itself  highly  prudent,  but  it  has  left  behind 
a  certain  soreness  of  feeling  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
French  miscarriage  in  the  war.  If,  however,  there  must  be  a 
question,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  Western  than  Eastern. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  never  be  made  a  French  lake,  and 
even  if  a  French  dependency  should  be  established  on  the 
Continent  of  America,  the  jealousies  and  possible  wars  which 
it  may  occasion  will  concern  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
the  new  Confederacy,  more  nearly  than  England. 


LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  it  struck  a  few  of  the  most  eminent 
hmL  members  of  the  English  Bar  that  it  was  rather  an  anomaly 
that  the  only  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  privileges  of  that 
learned  body  should  be  the  payment  of  very  handsome  fees 
and  the  eating  of  rather  indifferent  dinners.  But  to  this  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Inns  of  Court  had  degenerated,  and 
the  reformers  brought  all  their  influence  and  energy  to  bear 
upon  the  establishment  of  what  it  was  hoped  would  prove  the 
beginning  of  an  effective  system  of  legal  education.  Of 
course,  an  innovation  of  this  kind  was  met  by  the  steady 
conservatism  which  is  so  glorious  a  feature  of  English  society. 
No  one,  indeed,  professed  to  believe  that  comprehensive  views 
of  jurisprudence  were  imbibed  with  Lincoln’s  Inn  port,  or  that 
dinners  of  three  courses,  whose  rotation  had  been  settled  by  a 
once  famous  Chancellor,  supplied  all  the  legal  food  which  the 
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mind  of  an  inquiring  student  had  any  right  to  hunger  for. 
But  the  opposition  to  the  new-fangled  theory  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  bound  to  assist  the  studies  of  candidates  for  the 
wig  and  gown  was  not  at  all  the  less  strong  on  this  account ; 
and  though  the  majority  of  the  Benchers  were  overborne  by  the 
authority  and  persistency  of  a  few  friends  of  education  who 
were  found  among  them,  the  prevalent  feeling  in  these  select 
bodies  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  experiment  which 
they  reluctantly  commenced. 

The  doctrine  of  the  majority  was  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  men  who  had  used  law  merely  as  the 
means  of  personal  distinction  and  emolument,  and  who 
regarded  forensic  success,  with  a  possibility  of  the  Woolsack 
in  the' distance,  as  the  sole  end  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 
The  old  plan,  they  said  (as  men  always  say  of  an  indefensible 
absurdity),  had  worked  well.  The  student  could  pick  up  his 
law  in  the  chambers  of  a  special  pleader,  as  his  fathers  had 
done  before  ;  and  no  doubt  there  would  always  be  the  same 
supply  of  successful  advocates  and  acute  judges  which  the 
Inns  of  Court  with  their  fees  and  their  dinners  had  never 
failed  to  turn  out.  The  demand,  in  fact,  would  create  the 
supply;  and  it  was  no  more  the  business  of  those  who 
controlled  the  profession  to  encourage  the  study  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  than  it  is  now  thought  to  be  the  duty  of  factory- 
owners  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  which  they  need. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this.  The  laisser 
faire  system  of  the  Inns  of  Court  had  been,  and  promised  to 
be,  quite  adequate  to  the  production  of  successful  lawyers ;  but 
it  had  failed,  and  was  morally  certain  to  fail,  in  producing 
jurists  who  would  be  a  credit  to  the  country.  If  the  arts  of 
circumventing  a  plea  or  bamboozling  a  jury  had  been  the 
only  things  to  be  desired,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  machinery  which  gave  full  scope  to  the  education  of 
the  faculties  which  these  pursuits  demanded ;  but  it  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  England  could  not  boast  of  having  reared 
one  great  jurist  in  a  century,  and  that  all  the  philosophy  of 
law  —  all  that  distinguishes  the  science  from  the  trade  —  was 
to  be  sought  almost  exclusively  in  the  writings  of  foreign 
authors.  But  this  uras  not  the  only  defect  of  the  dinner  and  fee 
test.  To  tinker  law’s  without  juridical  science  is  almost  as 
hopeless  as  to  mend  a  watch  or  a  steam-engine  without  mecha¬ 
nical  knowledge.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  some  cen¬ 
turies  of  practical  bungling,  the  law  of  England  had  been 
W’orkcd  into  a  shape  which  made  it  in  our  own  eyes  the  most 
anomalous,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  the  most  barbarous, 
code  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  practical  remedy  for  this  strange  state  of  things  was 
obviously  to  foster  the  study  of  law  as  a  science,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  wras  determined  to  establish  certain  readerships,  as 
they  w'ere  called,  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  various 
departments  of  legal  knowdedge.  From  the  first  it  was  felt 
that  the  experiment  was  exposed  to  a  danger  which  might  at 
any  time  prove  fatal.  There  was  no  central  body  to  which 
the  superintendence  of  legal  education  could  be  entrusted. 
The  four  Inns  were  severally  autocratic  within  their  own 
domains,  and  far  too  jealous  to  submit  to  the  substantial  control 
of  any  joint  committee.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  allot 
to  each  of  the  great  law-dinner  establishments  one  of  the 
branches  of  jurisprudence,  and  to  leave  to  the  Benchers  the 
privilege  of  appointing  and  paying  the  Reader  by  whom  the 
study  of  this  particular  department  of  law  was  to  be  directed. 
This  quadruple  division  of  authority  wras  bad  enough  in  itself, 
but  the  mischief  w’as  infinitely  increased  by  the  peculiar  com¬ 
position  of  the  Bench  —  the  governing  body  of  an  Inn  of 
Court.  Practically,  the  Bench  of  each  Inn  consists  of 
all  the  members  wdio  have  attained  a  certain  measure  of 
forensic  success  without  having  sullied  their  personal  repu¬ 
tation.  A  few  judges,  a  handful  of  retired  advocates,  and  a 
score  or  two  of  hard-working  leaders,  with  little  time  and  less 
inclination  to  think  of  anything  beyond  their  fees  and  their 
prospects  of  promotion,  do  not  form  a  bod}'-  very  well  con¬ 
stituted  for  the  duties  which  the  new  scheme  of  legal  edu¬ 
cation  threw  upon  the  Bench  of  each  Inn  of  Court. 
If  they  made  good  appointments,  the  system  promised  to 
develope  itself  into  something  more  permanent  than  its 
original  organization  gave  one  any  right  to  expect.  If  they 
showed  only  so  much  discrimination  as  could  fairly  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  bodies  so  constituted,  the  experiment  threatened 
to  prove  an  ambitious  failure. 

Until  quite  recently,  fortune  has  rather  favoured  the  cause  of 
legal  education.  Though  the  emoluments  of  the  Reader’s  office 
were  too  trifling  to  tempt  any  man  who  had  set  his  heart 
on  what  English  Lawyers  call  success — that  is  to  say,  a  well- 
feed  career  with  the  Bench  in  reversion  —  it  did  so  happen 
that  among  the  Readers  who  were  first  appointed  there  were 


some  who  loved  the  study  of  jurisprudence  for  its  own  sake, 
and  who  "were  willing  to  devote  brilliant  talents  and  great 
learning  to  the  task  which  they  undertook.  The  Middle 
Temple  was  especially  favoured  in  the  department  of  law 
which  was  assigned  to  its  care.  Its  function  was  to  appoint 
the  Reader  on  Jurisprudence  and  Civil  Law,  and  though 
teachers  of  technical  equity  and  conveyancing  might  be 
tempted  to  train  students  into  mere  adepts  in  a  trade,  a 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  England  could  only  teach  law 
as  a  science,  if  he  taught  anything  at  all.  Of  course, 
it  was  more  difficult  to  f  11  a  post  of  this  kind  than  to  find  a 
man  learned  in  pleas,  or  apt  in  the  preparation  of  those  mar¬ 
vellous  documents  by  which  English  property  is  transferred, 
and  in  the  avoidance  of  the  pitfalls  by  which  it  is  endangered. 
In  their  first  choice,  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  an  accomplished 
scholar,  who  has  established  his  title  to  rank  among  the  very 
few  scientific  jurists  whom  this  country  can  boast.  But  for 
the  direction  which  the  duties  of  his  office  gave  to  his  studies, 
Mr.  Maine’s  work  on  Ancient  Law  might  never  have 
appeared  ;  and,  if  no  other  result  of  the  scheme  of  legal  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  pointed  to,  it  would  be  something  to  say  that  it 
has  proved  that  England  possesses  one  lawyer,  at  any  rate, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  most  accomplished  jurists  of 
Europe.  But  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  may 
pride  themselves  on  having  brought  about  even  more  than 
this.  The  success  of  Mr.  Maine’s  lectures  has  refuted  the 
notion  that  English  students  could  not  be  induced  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  philosophy  of  law,  or  in  anything  more 
exalted  than  the  art  of  gaining  fees.  The  Readership  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  supplied  the  crucial  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  new 
educational  project,  and  the  issue  of  the  trial  has  been  a  signal 
triumph. 

Mr.  Maine’s  appointment  as  Legal  Member  of  Council  in 
India  imposed  upon  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  the 
difficult  duty  of  filling  the  vacant  post ;  and  though  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  a  second  selection  could  be  made  as 
happy  as  the  first,  the  indispensable  condition  that  Mr.  Maine’s 
work  should  be  carried  on  by  a  scholar  and  a  lawyer  was 
one  which  the  Benchers  had  it  in  their  power  to  satisfy. 
The  temporary  stimulus  which  the  first  agitation  on  the 
subject  gave  to  the  cause  of  legal  education  among  the  Middle 
Temple  Benchers  seems  to  have  subsided ;  and,  although  the 
Loud  Chancellor  and  a  few  other  warm  friends  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  scheme  are  members  of  that  Bench,  the  appointment  of  a 
Reader  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  more  as  the  exercise  of  an 
ordinary  piece  of  patronage  than  as  a  matter  on  which  tho 
still  critical  fate  of  legal  education  depends.  The  choice  of  an 
unknown  man  may  sometimes  justify  itself  in  the  result  by 
unexpected  success,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  newly-appointed 
Reader  on  Jurisprudence  and  Civil  Law  may  hereafter  prove 
a  distinguished  jurist ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to 
become  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  philosophical  lawyer  until 
after  years  of  thoughtful  study.  Without  such  qualifications 
no  one  can  fitly  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  which  has  just 
been  filled  up.  The  Benchers  certainly  were  not  compelled  by 
the  want  of  distinguished  candidates  to  waive  these  essential 
conditions,  and  unless  they  have  been  singularly  successful  in 
discerning  hidden  merit,  their  selection  must,  we  fear,  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  the  indifference  with  which  they  are  ready  to  risk 
the  success  of  legal  education,  and  to  neutralize  the  credit 
which  they  gained  by  their  first  appointment.  Even  the  most 
hearty  zeal  would  scarcely  make  the  Benchers  a  suitable  body 
in  which  to  lodge  an  appointment  of  so  critical  a  kind,  and, 
with  such  palpable  evidence  of  the  very  reverse  of  zeal,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  all  that  has  been  so  successfully  done  for  legal 
education  will  speedily  be  lost,  unless  the  supreme  direction 
be  vested  in  a  Board  somewhat  less  unfitted  for  the  duty  than 
the  Masters  of  the  Bench. 


SPAIN  AND  ENGLAND. 

THE  Spanish  papers  have  begun  to  talk  about  getting 
Gibraltar  back.  The  Spaniards  feel  the  returning  tide 
of  national  honour,  and  they  fancy  that  the  occupation  of  any 
portion  of  Spanish  territory  by  foreigners  is  a  sort  of  degra¬ 
dation.  They  ask  how  we  should  like  it  if  the  French  held 
the  Land’s  End,  or  if  Holyhead  were  a  Yankee  fortress.  At 
present  all  this  is  mere  talk.  It  is  only  very  ardent  Spaniards, 
and  the  class  of  persons  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  practical 
politics,  that  can  dream  of  England  giving  up  Gibraltar  until 
great  changes  have  taken  place.  Still,  the  very  mention  of 
such  a  thing  shows  that  Spain  is  conscious  of  reviving 
strength,  and  is  anxious  to  regain  something  of  the  place  she 
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once  held  in  Europe.  The  time  may  come  when  the  cession 
of  Gibraltar  will  be  seriously  discussed.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
attempted  to  take  it  from  us  by  force,  we  shall  fight  for  it  as 
if  it  were  a  portion  of  Middlesex,  and  Spain  must  be  much 
stronger  than  she  is  now  before  she  can  have  a  chance  of 
turning  us  out.  But  so  long  as  the  talk  is  of  an  amicable 
kind,  and  we  are  only  invited  to  recognise  the  humiliation  to 
which  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  its  soil  by  foreigners 
must  subject  a  proud  and  sensitive  people,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  insult  the  Spaniards  by  pretending  that  we 
hold  Gibraltar  by  a  sort  of  divine  right,  and  that  our  might  will 
always  make  our  right.  We  shall  be  very  foolish  if  we  do  not 
recognise  the  growing  importance  of  Spain,  and  show  that  wc 
entertain  some  kindly  feelings  towards  her.  Most  Englishmen 
of  sense  would  speak  tenderly  of  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar 
to  a  Spaniard  they  respected.  All  that  they  would  ask  would 
be  that  the  possession  of  this  fortress  should  not  be  mixed  up 
with  vague  declamations  about  nationalities,  and  with  parallels 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Every  case  of  the  sort  stands 
by  itself,  with  its  own  history  and  its  own  importance,  and  its 
own  consequences.  There  is,  for  example,  no  parity  between 
the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by  England  and  that  of  Venice  by 
Austria.  We  do  not  annoy  or  vex  any  one  in  practical  life 
by  being  on  that  detached  rock.  There  is  no  alien  popu¬ 
lation  that  we  control.  We  do  not  exercise  any  mastery  over 
Spaniards.  We  do  not  insult  with  our  flag  the  glories 
of  a  place  of  historical  fame.  Nor  is  Gibraltar  the 
key  of  Spain,  as  in  former  days  Calais  was  held  to  be 
the  key  of  France.  We  do  not  keep  it  as  a  means 
of  invading  Spain  and  of  pouring  in  troops  to  pillage 
the  country.  For  the  purposes  of  inland  warfare,  Gibraltar 
was  useless  to  us  during  our  Peninsular  campaign.  We 
simply  hold  Gibraltar  as  a  means  of  commanding  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  has  now  become  the  main 
route  to  a  portion  of  our  Empire.  If  we  really  made  a  large 
body  of  natives  miserable  by  holding  it,  we  should  have  no 
more  title  to  hold  it  because  it  is  useful  to  maintain  our 
communications  with  India,  than  Austria  has  to  hold 
Venetia  because  the  Quadrilateral  is  supposed  to  be  the 
safeguard  of  Germany.  But  when  the  question  is  a  purely 
sentimental  one,  we  may  set  against  it  the  practical  benefits 
Ave  derive  from  it,  and  which  our  long  tenure  of  the  place  may 
entitle  us  to  enjoy  with  a  quiet  conscience.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  also  to  be  said  of  the  prestige  which  the  occupation  of 
so  many  points  of  the  earth’s  surface  gives  to  England.  A 
country  cannot  be  expected  to  trifle  with  the  pride  which 
an  Englishman  feels  in  the  constant  presence  of  his  flag 
wherever  he  goes.  We  have  our  sentimental  feeling  just  as 
the  Spaniards  have  theirs ;  and  no  English  statesman  would  be 
willing  to  see  the  decay  of  a  pride  which,  though  it  often  takes 
a  coarse  and  arrogant  form,  is  closely  allied  to  the  energy 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  nation. 

In  the  next  place,  Spain  is  only  just  beginning  to  show  what 
she  may  be.  She  is  by  no  means  a  great  Power  as  yet.  The  won¬ 
derful  advance  in  material  prosperity  which  she  has  made  within 
the  last  few  years  is  only  an  earnest  of  the  improvements  that 
ought  to  be  exhibited  by  a  nation  which,  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  is  infinitely  the  most  backward  if  the  vastness  of  its 
natural  resources,  the  remains  of  historical  greatness,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  people  are  taken  into  consideration.  Almost  all 
the  recent  public  works  in  Spain  are  the  creation  of  French  and 
English  capital ;  and  it  is  only  since  O’Donnell  has  held  the  reins 
of  power  with  the  grasp  of  a  dictator,  that  internal  dissensions 
have  been  hushed  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace.  Along  the  lines  of  railway,  and  in  the  ports 
and  arsenals,  there  are  signs  of  life  and  activity  which  make 
Spain  seem  a  very  different  country  from  what  it  was  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  But  if  the  traveller  ever  diverges  into  the  remoter 
regions,  he  soon  comes  upon  the  stagnation  of  an  ill-concealed 
barbarism.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  like  an 
awakening  of  the  intellect  of  Spain.  The  triumph  of  religious 
bigotry  has  bound  with  its  fatal  spell  the  literature,  the  art, 
and  the  science  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  these  remoter  signs  of  impotence  and  backwardness.  There 
is  one  shortcoming  of  Spain,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
She  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay  her  debts.  It  is  idle  for  a  nation 
that  continually  endures  the  ignominy  of  bankruptcy  to 
ask  to  be  recognised  as  a  great  Power.  Spain  must  settle 
with  her  creditors  before  she  can  pretend  to  have  her  delicate 
sense  of  honour  wounded  by  the  foreign  occupation  of  a 
detached  rock  on  her  coast.  The  glory  and  satisfaction  of 
paying  her  debts  is  one  that  she  can  always  give  herself,  and 
it  is  one  that  England  would  view  with  peculiar  pleasure.  It 
-will  be  time  enough  for  her  to  ask  admission  into  the  councils 
of  Europe,  and  bid  us  remember  that  Gibraltar  hurts  the  pride 


of  a  great  nation,  when  she  has  begun  to  practise  common 
honesty. 

We  certainly  have  no  present  intention  of  giving  up 
Gibraltar,  and  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  Spain  shall  be 
solvent  before  she  pretends  to  be  great ;  but  at  the  same  time 
wc  shall  be  wise  to  look  on  the  advancement  of  Spain  with  a 
very  friendly  eye.  It  is  for  the  permanent  interest  of  both 
nations  that  they  should  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  mode  in  which  Spain  is  spoken  of  here  on  many 
public  occasions  is  anything  but  conciliatory.  Sometimes  the 
censure  is  richly  deserved.  With  regard  to  the  Slave  Trade 
especially,  Spain  is  a  terrible  delinquent;  or,  rather,  the 
Spaniards  are  terrible  delinquents ;  for,  as  Lord  Palmerston  has 
observed  this  week,  the  love  of  trafficking  in  slaves  is  so 
inherent  in  Spaniards  that  their  own  Government  cannot  stop 
it  even  if  it  wished.  Had  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba  not  defeated 
the  treaties  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  into  which 
Spain  has  entered,  the  trade  itself  would  have  almost  died  out 
by  this  time.  The  excessive  bigotry  of  Spain  also  furnishes  a 
ground  of  complaint,  which  will  be  thought  reasonable  or 
not  according  as  the  very  completeness  of  bigotry  is  or 
is  not  thought  an  excuse  for  its  existence.  Latterly,  the 
complaints  of  the  treatment  of  heretics  in  Spain  have 
died  away,  because  they  have  been  found  to  be  utterly 
useless.  It  may  be  very  wrong  that  the  authorities  should 
treat  Protestants  as  dogs,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  we  should  treat  the  circulation  of  obscene  libels. 
But  they  do  it,  and  they  do  it  successfully,  and  it  is  no  use  to 
contend  with  them.  It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  little 
people  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  proofs  of  Spanish 
bigotry,  and  what  they  say  is  not  very  important.  It  is 
wholly  inefficacious,  and  it  derives  no  weight  from  the 
speakers.  The  language  with  regard  to  Spain  that  is  really 
calculated  to  wound  and  alienate  Spaniards  comes  from  a 
much  higher  quarter.  Lord  Palmerston  hates  Spain  and 
tries  to  run  it  down,  almost  as  much  as  he  loves  Turkey  and 
tries  to  run  it  up.  We  do  not  deny  that  he  is  in  some  measure 
justified.  He  has  fought  hard  for  Spain  in  his  time.  He  has 
incurred  the  risk  of  Avar  in  Europe,  and  of  A-iolent  party  attacks 
at  home,  in  order  to  set  the  present  Queen  on  her  throne,  and  to 
give  the  Spaniards  the  blessings  of  Constitutional  Government. 
He  has  been  repaid  by  ingratitude,  by  the  alienation  of  Spain 
from  England,  and  by  the  failure  of  most  of  the  men  that  he  set 
up,  and  the  doAvnfall  of  most  of  the  men  whom  he  faAroured. 
He  Avas  tricked  and  defeated  in  the  scandalous  affair  of  the 
Spanish  Marriages.  That  he  should  dislike  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards  is,  therefore,  very  natural ;  but  that  he  should  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  is  very  unphilosophical.  The  past  trans¬ 
gressions  of  nations  must  be  allowed  to  sleep,  and,  if  it  is  our 
interest  to  conciliate  them,  Ave  must  not  let  the  memory  of 
their,  bad  deeds  make  us  refrain  from  good  Avords.  It  cannot 
be  right  that  England  should  suffer,  or  that  the  proper  influence 
of  England  in  Spain  should  be  diminished,  because  Lord 
Palmerston  likes  to  indulge  his  pique,  and  because  that  pique 
is  in  itself  not  Avithout  justification. 

The  policy  of  England  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  has 
been  to  seek  in  Spain  a  means  of  counterbalancing  the  poAver 
of  France.  Experience  has  repeatedly  proved  that,  although 
Spain  and  France  may  be  bound  together  by  artificial  ties, 
yet  the  divergence  of  their  interests,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  lesser  people,  will  make  themselves  felt  in  critical  times  if 
Spain  feels  herself  supported.  All  the  chicanery  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  all  the  blood  and  treasure  poured  out  to  secure  the 
Throne  of  Spain  to  his  grandson,  availed  very  little  Avhen  the 
real  struggle  came.  Even  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain  so  far 
identified  themselves  Avith  their  adopted  country  that  they 
often  tried  hard  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  country  of 
their  birth.  It  Avould  be  a  great  mistake  to  alloAV  Spain  to 
ally  herself  too  Avholly  and  permanently  Avith  France  at  the 
moment  Avhen  she  is  beginning  to  be  strong  again  ;  and  there 
are  many  influences  at  Avork  to  draAv  her  more  to  France  than 
ever.  It  is  chiefly  French  capital  that  is  making  Spain  rich,  and 
everyone  treats  Avith  respect  and  deference  the  capitalist  on 
Avliom  he  lives.  One  section  at  least  of  the  higher  world  of 
the  tAvo  nations  is  bound  together  by  the  parentage  of  the 
Empress  ;  and  O’Donnell  has  avoAvedly  asked  the  guidance 
of  the  Emperor  on  many  occasions  that  he  judged  of  unusual 
importance  to  himself  and  his  country.  It  Avould  be  a  pity  to 
let  this  go  too  far,  if  we  can  help  it.  We  cannot,  indeed,  take 
any  direct  measures  of  precaution,  but  the  recent  dispute 
in  Mexico  has  shoAvn  that  England  and  Spain  Avill  act 
together,  and  oppose  France,  Avhen  their  interests  are  judged 
to  be  identical.  English  capital  is  floAving  into  Spain, 
and,  of  all  modes  of  influencing  Spain,  this  in  the  long  run 
Avill  probably  be  found  the  most  effective.  We  can  receive 
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with  friendly  criticism  even  such  strong  propositions  as  that 
we  should  give  up  Gibraltar.  We  can  hint  delicately,  but 
firmly,  that  a  nation  that  wishes  to  be  thought  great  must 
learn  to  pay  its  way.  And  we  can  entreat  our  statesmen  to 
forget  old  grudges,  and  forgive  crimes  and  follies  by  which 
Spain  and  the  Queen  of  Spain  have  suffered  so  much  more 
severely  than  anyone  else  has  done.  Some  day  or  other  we 
shall  find  our  account  in  forbearance  and  courtesy. 


AMERICA. 

IN  the  battles  before  Richmond,  as  in  all  the  other  principal 
engagements  of  the  war,  the  Confederates  were  strong 
enough  to  defeat  their  adversaries  by  superior  soldiership  and 
skill,  but  not  to  follow  up  their  victory.  M'Clellan  has 
some  reason  to  boast  of  a  retreat  in  which  he  has  taken  up, 
after  five  or  six  successive  defeats,  a  position  where  he  has 
remained  unassailed  for  a  fortnight.  With  the  aid  of  the  gun¬ 
boats  he  is  probably  safe  from  attack,  and  experience  can 
only  show  whether  his  army  is  likely  to  be  rendered  useless 
by  want  and  disease.  If  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  James  River  succeed  in  interrupting  the 
passage  of  his  stores,  he  must  fall  back  upon  York  Town,  and 
eventually  on  Fort  Monroe.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  rumour  that  General  PIalleck  is  to  be  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief;  for,  if  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  been 
unsuccessful,  the  Western  generals  have  not  even  had  skill 
enough  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  General  Halleck  lay 
for  three  months  before  the  lines  of  Corinth,  to  find  at  last 
that  Beauregard  had  evacuated  them  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  a  waggon.  All  the  States  near  the  Mississippi  are 
now  rising  on  the  invader,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  General 
Curtis,  after  fighting  his  way  to  the  Western  frontier  of 
Arkansas,  will  be  able  to  make  good  his  retreat  into  Tennessee. 
As  both  Halleck  and  M‘Clellan  are  Democrats,  there  is 
no  political  reason  for  a  change,  and  either  general,  if  he  at¬ 
tained  a  great  success,  would  be  equally  formidable  as  a  rival 
to  Stanton  in  the  next  contest  for  the  Presidency.  The 
Americans,  on  the  whole,  deserve  credit  for  their  steadiness  in 
supporting  the  second-rate  leaders  whom  they  have  once 
accidentally  chosen.  There  has  been  little  disposition  to 
throw  the  blame  of  successive  defeats  on  the  commanding 
officers,  except  when  some  political  purpose  was  to  be  served 
by  a  denunciation  of  Republicans  or  Democrats.  It  is  well 
known  that  M'Clellan  attributes  his  reverses  to  Mr. 
Stanton’s  petty  jealousy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Secretary  for  War  lately  denounced  in  the 
House  the  measures  of  the  General.  But  the  President  and 
the  people  seem,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  to  think  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  officers  or  of  Ministers,  no 
change  would  produce  any  considerable  advantage.  Mr. 
Cameron  was  a  little  too  bold  in  his  operations,  and  he  is  con¬ 
sequently  relegated  to  an  honourable  exile  in  Russia ;  but 
Mr.  Simmons,  a  Senator  who  avowed  that  he  had  procured  a 
contract  in  consideration  of  a  bribe,  is  deliberately  protected 
by  his  colleagues  from  all  disagreeable  consequences.  Fremont 
might  at  his  own  choice  still  have  retained  a  command,  and  he 
appears  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  Abolitionists  and  extreme 
Republicans. 

Congress  has  adjourned  after  appropriating  to  the  war 
about  1 8o,ooo,oco/.,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  procure  if  he  can.  The  produce  of  the  Tax  Bill  will  be 
nearly  or  entirely  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  civil  administration 
and  by  the  interest  on  the  debt.  The  expense  of  the  war 
must  be  met  with  the  aid  of  all  the  different  descriptions  of 
paper  which  Mr.  Chase’s  ingenuity  can  devise  to  stimulate 
the  jaded  appetite  of  the  community.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  have  contributed  as  little  to  the  solution  of  political 
difficulties  as  to  the  removal  of  financial  embarrassments. 
With  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  Republicans  have  constantly 
increased  their  power,  and  their  votes  display  a  reckless  in¬ 
difference  to  the  possibility  of  conciliating  the  South.  One 
of  their  latest  Acts  authorizes  the  employment  of  negroes 
in  military  operations,  and  the  vague  language  of  the 
measure  will  enable  any  Abolitionist  General  to  enrol 
fugitive  slaves  in  regiments,  as  well  as  to  employ  them 
on  entrenchments  and  fortifications.  The  Confiscation  Bill 
appears  to  be  a  mere  outbreak  of  spite,  or  perhaps  it  was  only 
intended  to  flatter  the  anger  and  conceit  of  the  multitude. 
After  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  any  person  who 
takes  civil  or  military  office  under  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  is  liable  to  suffer  death,  which  may  be  commuted  for 
five  years’  imprisonment,  with  confiscation  of  property.  As  the 
Seceders  have,  however,  according  to  the  unanimous  assertion 


of  the  North,  long  since  committed  treason,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  fresh  penal  legislation  was  altogether  unnecessary. 
Neither  the  authors  of  the  Bill  nor  its  supporters  can  have 
thought  that  so  idle  a  menace  would  deprive  the  enemy  of  the 
services  of  a  single  soldier  or  civilian.  It  was  thought  expe¬ 
dient  to  bluster,  and  to  assume  a  legal  sovereignty  over  States 
which  have  for  more  than  a  year  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  while  by  their  gigantic  efforts  they  have  almost 
exhausted  the  Federal  resources.  Americans  can  understand 
that  in  1 777  or  1778  it  would  have  been  absurd,  as  well 
as  criminal,  for  the  English  Government  to  treat  Washington 
as  a  traitor.  The  threat  of  hanging  or  imprisoning  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  South  is  a  singular  illustration 
of  incapable  vulgarity.  It  happens  that  the  same  enlightened 
politicians  who  make  up  for  defeats  by  penal  laws  against  the 
victors  are,  with  good  reason,  anxious  to  organize  a  regular 
system  of  exchanges  with  the  South  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Confederate  Government  should  surrender  its 
prisoners  when  its  own  officers  are  treated  as  criminals.  The 
law  of  confiscation  will  never  be  put  in  force ;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  serves  as  an  argument  for  Secession  by  proving 
that  the  Northern  Government  has  formed  no  practical  design 
of  restoring  the  Union. 

The  American  eagle  has  at  present  but  little  excuse  for 
crowing  and  flapping  its  wings.  During  a  fortnight  after  the 
issue  of  the  President’s  proclamation  for  300,000  volunteers 
scarcely  20,000  had  enlisted.  In  New  England,  in  New 
York,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  Western  States,  a  certain  number  of 
recruits  will  sooner  or  later  answer  the  summons ;  but  it  may 
be  remembered  that  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  included  in  the  list  of  States  from 
which  the  new  levy  is  to  be  collected.  The  young  men  who 
are  in  theory  to  fill  up  PIalleck’s  or  M‘Clellan’s  regiments 
are  the  very  soldiers  who  are  invidiously  called  guerillas 
when  they  fall  upon  isolated  Federal  posts  in  the  Western 
States.  Virginia  has  all  its  available  population  already  in 
the  field  under  the  Confederate  flag.  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
are  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  rise  ;  and  Tennessee  is  but 
partially  kept  down  by  the  army  which  lately  operated  against 
Beauregard.  It  is  true  that  the  Confederates  cannot  hope  to 
recover  the  command  of  the  coasts  and  rivers ;  but  since  the 
fall  of  New  Orleans  they  have  lost  none  of  their  ports ;  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  interior  they  seem  to  be  securing  the 
ascendency.  The  vast  armies  which  were  raised  by  the  North 
have  proved  unequal  to  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken ; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  campaign  of  the  autumn  must  be 
carried  on  with  reduced  numbers. 

The  difficulty  of  raising  money  will  probably  be  found 
insuperable.  The  loan  of  last  year,  raised  in  specie  at  the 
rate  of  7-^ths  per  cent.,  is  noiv  nearly  at  par  in  a  currency 
Avhich  has  fallen  to  20  per  cent,  discount.  It  folloAvs  that,  if 
the  interest  Avere  paid  in  gold,  it  would  noAv  represent  about 
9  per  cent,  on  the  principal,  and  Avith  every  successive  issue 
of  loans  or  of  paper  currency  the  real  value  Avill  necessarily  be 
reduced.  As  the  prices  of  commodities  Avill  rise  with  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  Treasury  will  have  to  provide 
increased  sums  for  every  purchase  of  arms  or  stores.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  loans  which  Avill  be  required  can  be 
obtained  even  on  exorbitant  terms.  A  large  portion  of  the 
available  capital  of  the  country  must  already  have  been 
absorbed  in  Go\rernment  stocks ;  and  even  if  the  public  credit 
had  not  been  deteriorated,  lenders  aat.11  be  unable  to  come 
forward,  as  well  as  unAvilling.  The  extravagant  outlay  of  the 
past  year  Avould  have  been  justified  by  the  event,  if  the 
North,  by  putting  forth  its  Avhole  strength,  and  antici¬ 
pating  its  future  resources,  could  have  terminated  the 
Avar.  European  critics  thought  that  success  was  improbable ; 
and  when  they  were  reviled  for  their  scepticism,  they 
calmly  admitted  that  the  fortune  of  war  Avas  uncertain.  The 
opinion  that  no  country  could  spend  six  or  seven  times  its 
income  for  a  long  series  of  years  Avas  not  equally  dependent  on 
contingencies.  The  premium  of  20  per  cent,  on  gold,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  silver  from  circulation,  only  represent  the 
approach  of  the  embarrassments  Avhich  have  been  incurred  in 
wilful  and  obstinate  ignorance.  It  Avill  soon  become  difficult 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  even  in  paper,  and, 
although  a  bankrupt  country  may  defend  its  independence,  a 
Avar  of  conquest  and  invasion  cannot  be  gratuitously  carried 
on.  General  Pope  has  already  announced  that  his  army  in 
Northern  Virginia  is  to  live  on  the  country  which  it  occupies. 
Such  an  arrangement  may,  perhaps,  be  found  practicable, 
especially  at  harvest  time ;  but  it  will  follow  that  the  army 
can  never  be  maintained  in  a  friendly  country.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  General  Jackson  may  save  the  Federalists  the 
trouble  of  reaping  the  wheat  crops  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
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and,  at  the  best,  the  Government  of  Washington  •will  find  by 
experience  that  plunder  is  likely  to  furnish  but  an  insufficient 
remedy  for  insolvency. 


RADICALISM  IN  1862. 

HE  political  annalist  who  should  undertake  to  "write  the 
records  of  the  Session  of  1862  from  the  Radical  point  of 
view  would  encounter  at  the  outset  a  difficulty  not  unlike  that 
which  embarrassed  the  learned  Norwegian  when  he  came  to 
treat  of  the  natural  history  of  the  serpents  of  his  native  land. 
“  There  are  no  serpents  in  Norway;  ”  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Parliamentary  events  of  the  past  six  months  which  any 
judicious  friend  of  Radicalism  can  be  interested  in  preserving 
from  oblivion.  The  session  now  closing  has  been  a  dismally 
unprofitable  one,  both  as  regards  the  objects  at  which  Ultra- 
Liberalism  aims  and  the  public  influence  and  reputation  of  its 
leading  champions.  Not  only  have  they  conspicuously  failed 
in  their  few  and  feeble  efforts  to  recommend  their  doctrines  to 
Parliamentary  and  national  acceptance,  but  their  failures  have 
not  been  such  as  to  raise  the  faintest  hope  of  future  triumphs. 
Uniform  discomfiture  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  neither 
been  redeemed  by  any  remarkable  display  of  the  qualities 
which  ought  to  have  commanded  success,  nor  compensated  by 
any  tokens  of  sympathy  or' confidence  out  of  doors.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  Radical  journals  are  hi  a  desperately  bad 
humour  at  the  retrospect  of  a  session  which  is  something 
worse  than  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  their  political  sect. 
Denunciations  of  a  “  degraded”  Parliament  furnish,  no  doubt,  a 
natural  and  pleasing  relief  to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  who 
have  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they  are  un¬ 
profitable  public  servants.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
participates  in  the  indignation  felt  or  affected  by  the  organs  of 
the  advanced  Reformers  against  a  House  of  Commons  which 
steadily  discountenances  their  theories.  The  country  has 
acquiesced,  ivith  provoking  equanimity,  in  the  abeyance  or 
defeat  of  all  the  pet  crotchets  of  an  unpopular  school ;  and  a 
National  Conference  at  the  Whittington  Club  is  the  solitary 
indication  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  last  half-year  that 
there  is  still  a  section  of  the  public  for  which  the  stock  phrases 
of  the  democratic  platform  possess  a  certain  traditional 
interest. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Radicalism  have  been  creditably  or 
effectively  represented  in  the  debates  of  the  expiring  session. 
Whether  it  be  Church-rates,  or  Ballot,  or  Retrenchment,  or 
any  other  Shibboleth  of  the  school,  the  advanced  Reformers 
have  never  succeeded,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  any  appreciable  impression  hi  favour  of  their  tenets. 
Sir  John  Trelaavny  and  his  friends  of  the  Liberation  Society 
have  managed  matters  with  so  much  tact  and  judgment  as  to 
have  converted  a  large  majority  into  a  minority.  Mr.  Berkeley 
snatched  a  brief  and  nominal  triumph  for  the  sacred  principle 
of  underhand  voting  by  a  foolish  schoolboy  trick  which 
would  have  brought  contempt  on  a  better  cause ;  but  the 
few  sincere  advocates  of  a  crotchet  which  was  once  made 
respectable  by  the  championship  of  Mr.  Grote  are  apparently 
of  opinion  that  the  jest  will  not  bear  repetition.  So,  at  least, 
we  infer  from  the  intimation  that  they  are  about  to  present 
him  with  a  testimonial,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
polite  hint  that  he  is  henceforth  at  liberty  to  rest  on  his  repu¬ 
tation  and  leave  his  work  to  other  hands.  In  their  exertions 
as  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  the  Friends  of  the  People  have 
consistently  kept  in  view  their  favourite  theory  that  the 
proper  time  for  criticizing  the  estimates  is  after  they  have  been 
voted ;  and  they  have  been  contented  to  amuse  themselves,  as 
heretofore,  with  empty  posthumous  denunciations  of  an  alleged 
extravagance  to  which  they  had  been  tacitly  consenting  parties. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  White  and  his  Eleven,  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Radicals  remain  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  correct  thing  for  patriots  to  allow  a  Minister  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  people’s  money,  provided  they  do  not 
forget  to  declaim  against  profligate  expenditure  when  it  is  too 
late  to  check  it.  This  singular  principle  of  action  was  expli¬ 
citly  avowed  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  when  he  brought  forward  his 
remarkably  useless  motion  in  June,  condemning  estimates 
which  he  had  allowed  to  pass  without  a  word  of  remonstrance 
in  March.  More  conspicuous  champions  of  retrenchment  than 
the  member  for  Halifax  have  repeatedly  given  proof  that  they 
practically  •  accept  the  same  amazing  paradox  which  he  ex¬ 
pressly  defends  in  theory.  Both  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  reserve  their  invectives  against 
bloated  armaments  and  lavish  estimates  until  after  the  year’s 
supplies  have  been  voted.  The  systematic  abdication  of  a 


very  simple  and  obvious  duty  is  appropriately  punished  by  a 
merited  loss  of  influence  and  reputation.  Impartial  observers 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  services  of  patriots  who  are  able, 
year  after  year,  to  reconcile  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  votes 
for  the  army  and  navy  with  a  vehement  disapproval  of  the 
expenditure  and  the  policy  which  those  votes  necessarily 
imply. 

There  are  other  causes  for  the  waning  influence  of 
Radicalism  besides  the  weakness  or  violence  of  its  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representatives.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  with 
the  whole  of  their  school,  are  inevitably  discredited,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  by  the  events  now  in  progress  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  democratic  Government  which  they  used 
to  hold  up  to  their  countrymen  as  the  pattern  on  which 
the  institutions  of  England  ought  to  be  remodelled,  has 
been  found  to  afford  no  security  against  the  very  worst 
of  the  moral  and  political  evils  which  were  once  pronounced 
to  be  the  distinctive  products  of  Old-World  monarchy 
and  aristocracy.  Armaments  bloated  beyond  all  European 
precedent,  jobbery  which  was  probably  never  equalled 
in  the  worst  days  of  British  boroughmongcring,  and  fero¬ 
cious  political  animosities  which  find  expression  in  official 
documents  that  the  civilization  of  the  age  brands  as  infa¬ 
mous,  are  seen  to  be  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of 
universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot-box.  It  is  unnccesary 
to  speculate  on  the  precise  degree  to  which  the  most  revolting 
characteristics  of  the  war  between  Federals  and  Confederates 
may  be  due  to  a  form  of  Government  which  gives  sovereign 
power  to  a  half-educated  multitude.  It  is  enough  that  the 
institutions  which  have  been  held  up  from  a  hundred  platforms 
to  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Englishmen,  as  a  panacea  for  all 
social  and  political  disorders,  are  experimentally  shown  to 
afford  no  security  against  the  greatest  of  national  crimes  and 
the  wildest  of  national  delusions.  It  must  be  difficult  for  the 
least  discriminating  admirer  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
to  see  what  is  passing  in  America,  and  to  retain  an  unqualified 
confidence  in  their  judgment,  or  an  unhesitating  faith  in  their 
doctrines. 

But  it  is  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  because  American  institu¬ 
tions  have  failed  to  avert  the  most  tremendous  calamity  that  a 
nation  ever  inflicted  on  itself,  that  the  war  between  North  and 
South  is  ruinous  to  the  influence  of  politicians  who,  only 
three  years  ago,  were  emulously  courted  and  flattered  by  rival 
candidates  for  power.  Mr.  Bright  and  his  associates  might 
have  escaped,  by  a  candid  renunciation  of  infallibility,  the 
worst  part  of  the  discredit  brought  on  them  by  the  events 
which  have  falsified  all  their  cherished  theories.  They  have 
preferred  a  flagrant  sacrifice  of  every  principle  which  they  for¬ 
merly  professed,  to  the  faintest  confession  of  a  possible  error  in 
judgment.  Mr.  Bright,  in  particular,  has  not  only  allowed 
his  democratic  partisanship  to  blunt  his  perceptions  and  over¬ 
bear  his  reason,  but  has  been  openly  false  to  moral  convictions 
which  were  once  supposed  to  have  for  him  all  the  sanctity  of 
religion.  The  champion  of  peace-at-any-price  in  the  Old 
World  is  the  champion  of  war-at-any-price  in  the  New  World. 
He  has  not  hesitated  to  approve  and  applaud  the  biggest  and 
fiercest  war  that  this  generation  has  seen — a  Avar  of  conquest, 
a  war  for  empire,  a  war  between  men  speaking  a  common 
language  and  OAvning  a  common  origin.  Not  only  has  he  never 
uttered  a  Avord  in  deprecation  or  condemnation  of  this  fearful 
conflict — he  has  publicly  justified  it.  He  has  been  at  the  pains 
of  proving  that  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  late 
Union  must  fight  till  one  lias  subjugated  or  exterminated  the 
other,  as  Nature  and  Providence  have  clearly  ordained  that  they 
cannot  live  in  peace  side  by  side  as  independent  communities. 
Homicide  on  the  very  largest  scale,  Avith  its  attendant  curses  of 
boundless  debt  and  grinding  taxation,  has  found  an  apologist  in 
the  man  who  whimpered  over  the  slaughter  in  the  Crimean 
campaign,  avIio  has  a  scruple  about  hanging  murderers,  and  Avho 
thinks  it  sinful  to  spend  English  money  on  an  army  and  navy.  It 
is  impossible  that  so  scandalous  a  recreancy  to  principle  should 
not  bring  Avith  it  a  fatal  loss  of  moral  influence  and  authority. 
While  the  deplorable  calamity  Avhich  has  come  over  the  industry 
of  Lancashire  has  tliroAvn  a  neAv  light  on  the  assumed  economical 
purism  and  political  prescience  of  the  leaders  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  School,  the  shameless  self-contradiction  into  Avhich  its  fore¬ 
most  men  have  alloAved  themselves  to  be  betrayed  has  for  ever 
deprived  them  of  all  right  to  be  listened  to  when  they  talk  of 
peace  and  retrenchment.  Radicalism  Avill  doubtless  survive 
the  “  Conservative  reaction,”  and  may  possibly  find  in  future 
sessions  representatives  who  will  more  or  less  succeed  in 
redeeming  it  from  the  imputation  of  pretentious  feebleness 
and  laborious  inutility  ;  but  no  political  party  need  hope  to 
prosper  which  consents  to  be  led  by  the  Quaker  apologist  for 
a  fratricidal  war. 
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FORTIFICATIONS. 

THE  series  of  discussions  on  the  Fortification  project  of  the 
Government  has  been  not  unfitly  closed  by  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  not,  perhaps,  very  much  to 
be  said  that  had  not  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the 
more  prolix  disputants  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  after 
the  bewildering  mass  of  counter  assertions  and  conflicting 
theories  which  have  enveloped  the  subject  in  a  cloud  as  dense 
in  its  way  as  any  that  the  guns  of  forts  and  ships  combined  could 
raise,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  have  the  really  essential  points  of 
the  controversy  brought  out  shortly  and  sharply  in  a  single 
evening’s  debate.  No  one  in  his  senses  has  ever  said  that  the 
comparative  advantages  of  fortifications  and  armies  in  the  field, 
of  naval  fortresses  and  iron  ships,  were  entirely  on  one  side ; 
and  the  great  mistake  of  a  large  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  pre-eminently  of  Lord  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has 
been  to  assume  that,  because  the  scheme  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  involved  some  drawbacks,  it  ought  to  be  met 
with  unqualified  condemnation.  The  broad  question 
whether  fortresses  or  permanently  entrenched  camps,  on  the 
gigantic  scale  which  modern  artillery  has  rendered  necessary, 
are  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  strength  or  weakness,  does  not 
admit  of  an  answer  without  reference  to  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  which  relies  on  such  aids.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  a  large  fortress  necessarily  absorbs  a  consider¬ 
able  force ;  and  it  may  also  be  conceded  to  Lord  Grey  that 
60,000  men  distributed  among  half-a-dozen  fortified  dockyards 
would  not  supply  the  means  of  defending  any  point  of  the 
coast  where  a  landing  might  be  attempted  as  readily  as  an 
equal  force  stationed  in  a  central  position  in  railway  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  coast.  But  this  truism  is  a  very  slight 
foundation  on  which  to  build  the  conclusion  that,  because  our 
standing  army  is  small,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  those  scientific  defences  which  enable  a  few  men 
to  do  the  work  of  many,  and  make  a  half-trained  army 
almost  equal  to  veteran  soldiers.  All  that  can  be 
asserted  in  the  shape  of  general  maxims  amounts  to  this : — 
Fortresses  diminish  the  mobility  of  an  army  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  they  cannot  be  manned  without  sacrificing  con¬ 
centration  ;  secondly,  because  they  cannot  be  left  empty 
without  offering  a  tempting  position  to  an  invading  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  fortresses  increase  the  strength  of  an  army 
by  making  one  battalion  strong  enough  to  resist  three  or  four, 
and  by  raising  militia  and  volunteers,  for  the  immediate  pur¬ 
pose,  very  nearly  to  the  level  of  regular  troops. 

Starting  from  these  obvious  principles,  what  is  the  right 
course  for  England  to  pursue  ?  Should  everything  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  concentration  and  mobility,  or  ought  we  to  make  the 
most  of  our  irregular  strength  by  the  aid  of  walls  and  ditches? 
The  only  argument  on  the  one  side  is  that  the  army  is  so 
small  that  troops  cannot  be  spared  to  man  a  number  of  first- 
class  fortresses.  The  answer  given  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
seems  quite  conclusive.  Our  army  is  small  and  our  irregular 
forces  are  large — therefore,  multiply  their  strength  by  the  aid 
of  fortification.  Again,  the  dockyards  are  vital  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  navy,  and  our  small  force,  however  well  posted, 
could  not  be  brought  down  to  a  number  of  threatened  points 
in  sufficient  strength,  or  with  sufficient  speed,  to  save  the 
cradles  of  our  naval  power  from  destruction.  All  the  dock¬ 
yards  must  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  reasonable  time  against 
a  sudden  attack  with  their  own  resources  alone,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  this  can  be  done  unless  they  are  surrounded 
by  lines  of  enormous  extent.  The  only  reply  which  has  ever 
been  attempted  to  this  reasoning  is  that  the  navy  ought  to  be 
able  to  save  the  dockyards  and  to  prevent  a  landing  at 
any  point  of  the  coast.  In  other  words,  the  discussion 
being  as  to  the  best  mode  of  utilizing  our  land  forces, 
we  are  asked  to  reject  fortifications  on  the  assumption 
that  no  land  defences  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  required. 
Once  admit  the  possibility  of  a  landing,  and  there  does  not  re¬ 
main  a  shred  of  argument  in  favour  of  Lord  Grey’s  strategy  of 
concentration  as  opposed  to  forts.  Earthworks  for  the  defence 
of  vital  and  exposed  positions,  manned  almost  exclusively  by 
militia  and  volunteers,  would  leave  the  regular  army  at  liberty 
to  act  to  the  best  advantage,  without  being  compelled  always 
to  keep  itself  ready  for  a  hasty  summons  to  Plymouth,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  Chatham,  almost  or  quite  at  the  same  time. 
Clearly,  therefore,  if  ever  the  army  has  to  act  at  all,  it  will  do 
so  to  more  purpose  with  fortifications  than  without  them. 

There  remains  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  plan,  except 
what  may  be  urged  on  the  score  of  economy.  Those  who  can 
persuade  themselves  that  the  navy  is  certain,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  render  the  disembarkation  of  an  enemy 
or  the  bombardment  of  a  dockyard  impossible,  have  a 
right  to  complain  not  only  of  fortifications,  but  of  every 


kind  of  military  defence,  as  a  gratuitous  waste  of  money; 
and,  to  be  logical,  Lord  Grey  ought  to  speak  and  vote 
against  militia  and  volunteers  as  decidedly  as  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  fortification  of  our  most  important  arsenals.  But,  in 
truth,  no  one  does  believe  that  any  navy  which  could  be  kept 
up  in  time  of  peace  would  be  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose. 
Each  dockyard  would  require  a  fleet  for  its  own  protection 
strong  enough  to  crush  the  whole  navy  of  an  enemy,  which 
might  be  concentrated  on  the  selected  point  of  attack.  In 
addition  to  the  ships  detailed  for  this  purpose,  a  powerful  and 
almost  ubiquitous  fleet  would  be  essential  to  guard  hundreds 
of  miles  of  open  coast ;  and  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
plan  which  is  advocated  on  the  ground  of  economy.  The  rea¬ 
soning,  in  fact,  refutes  itself.  If  it  is  a  waste  of  money  and  strength 
to  lock  up  militiamen  within  lines  of  fortification,  how  much 
more  thriftless  must  it  be  to  lock  up  whole  fleets  of  costly 
ships  for  a  similar  purpose.  Looked  at  in  whatever  way,  the 
policy  of  protecting  the  dockyards  by  lines  of  circumvallation 
seems  to  be  at  once  the  most  effective  and  economical  method 
of  defence,  and  the  one  which  is,  above  all  others,  suited  to 
a  country  which  combines,  with  a  small  army  thoroughly  fit 
for  the  field,  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  men  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  hold  defensive  works. 

On  the  main  point  in  issue,  the  debate  must  strike  any 
one  who  is  unbiassed  on  the  subject  as  very  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  Government  policy ;  but  it  does  at  the  same 
time  show,  on  both  sides,  a  very  alarming  disposition  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  still  more  important  task  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  navy.  Lord  Ellenborough  very  justly  observed, 
that  “  the  opposition  to  the  Spithead  forts  was  made  on  the 
“  ground  that  iron  ships  would  afford  us  better  protection ; 
“  but  we  have  given  over  the  forts,  and  we  have  not  heard  of 
“  the  iron  ships.”  The  opponents  of  fortifications  seem  to  be 
quite  content  to  use  ships  and  floating  batteries  as  weapons  of 
Parliamentary  warfare,  without  troubling  themselves  whether 
the  ships  are  built,  provided  only  that  the  forts  be  delayed. 
The  Government,  too  —  whether  because  they  rely  on  fortifica¬ 
tions  alone,  or  because  they  cannot  economise  the  money 
which  Parliament  has  voted,  and  dare  not  ask  for  more  —  are 
acquiescing  in  a  state  of  things  which  is  full  of  peril.  If  the 
navy  cannot  do  all  that  Lord  Grey  would  ask  of  it,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  the  first,  though  not  the  only,  line  of  defence. 
At  present  we  have  neither  ships  that  can  fight  nor  docks  in 
which  they  can  be  repaired.  Half-a-dozen  iron  vessels  make 
up  the  British  navy,  and  there  are  but  two  or  three  docks  in 
which  a  first-class  frigate  like  the  Warrior  can  be  placed  to 
refit.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  are  told  that  nothing  is  to 
be  done  to  add  to  the  accommodation  of  the  dockyards,  and 
that  the  creation  of  an  iron  navy  cannot  be  commenced  in 
earnest  until  the  completion  of  a  number  of  experimental 
vessels,  which  will  be  launched,  perhaps,  in  1 864.  It  would 
be  a  pity  that  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  man-of-war  should 
only  be  ascertained  after  the  conclusion  of  the  next  war ;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  safer  to  work  on  our  present  experience 
than  to  remain  longer  without  defence  because  science  is 
inconveniently  progressive,  and  the  ships  of  this  year  may 
prove  inferior  to  those  which  we  may  learn  to  build  at  some 
distant  date.  Not  only  now,  but  always,  experiments  and 
improvements  must  be  going  on ;  but  the  essentially  experi¬ 
mental  stage  of  iron-shipbuilding  is  so  far  past,  that  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  delay  the  reconstruction  of  the  fleet.  Nor  are 
all  the  experiments  for  which  we  are  asked  to  wait  by  any 
means  of  a  promising  character.  Because  it  has  no  large 
docks,  the  wonderful  Board  of  Admiralty  is  devoting  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  size  of  men  of  Avar  —  in 
other  Avords,  it  is  struggling  against  the  laivsof  nature.  Every 
day  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  plating  and  the  weight  of  the 
guns  Avhich  it  is  found  necessary  to  place  upon  our  floating 
castles ;  but  the  Board  has  hit  on  the  clever  device  of  fitting  its 
ships  to  its  docks,  instead  of  adapting  them  to  the  duties  they 
haAre  to  perform.  The  one  thing  that  is  certain  on  the 
subject  is,  that,  as  the  load  of  armour  and  of  guns  increases, 
the  size  of  ships  must  either  be  increased  or  some  sacrifice  of 
essential  qualities  must  be  submitted  to.  To  combine  high 
speed,  powerful  armaments,  and  protection  from  shot,  great  size 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  speech  is  that  the  construction  of  the 
iron  navy  is  indefinitely  postponed  until  the  Admiralty  shall 
have  invented  a  model  ship  Avith  nothing  to  recommend  it  except 
that  it  will  be  able  to  enter  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  If  the 
building  of  forts  is  to  entail  the  neglect  of  the  navy,  it  would 
be  better  to  be  guided  by  Lord  Grey’s  fallacies  than  to  rest 
in  fancied  security  Avhile  forts  are  delayed  for  further  informa¬ 
tion,  and  ships  are  postponed  until  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
shall  have  triumphed  over  a  physical  impossibility. 
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THE  POACHING  BILL. 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  power  of  catchwords 
in  beguiling  the  minds  of  politicians.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  is  able  to  persuade  his  people  to  submit  to  an 
amount  of  tyranny,  a  tenth  part  of  which,  at  the  hands  of 
Louis  Philippe,  would  have  caused  a  revolution,  by  telling 
them  that  he  is  the  “  Elu  du  peuple."  The  name  of  Democracy 
has  enlisted  all  the  most  Radical  papers  in  England  in  defence 
of  a  system  of  government  in  America  which  pays  in  assignats, 
cheapens  food  by  the  law  of  the  maximum,  imprisons  for  a 
disloyal  smile,  and  maintains  itself  by  an  absolute  suppression 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  writing.  To  something  of  the 
same  delusion  must  be  attributed  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
a  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  have  taken  up  the  opposition  to 
the  Poaching  Bill.  There  was  no  more  genuine  grievance 
than  the  oppression  which  the  peasantry  in  all  parts 
of  Northern  Europe  suffered,  up  to  a  recent  period,  from 
the  ruthless  sportsmanship  of  their  superiors.  The 
grievance  has  now  utterly  disappeared ;  but  the  catchword 
has  an  independent  vitality  of  its  own.  The  professional 
friend  of  the  people  still  pricks  up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  the 
word  Game  Law,  as  if  the  old  Forest  Laws,  or  at  least,  the  old 
Qualification  Law,  were  still  in  force.  If  all  past  associations 
could  only  be  forgotten,  the  question  would  be  too  simple  for 
debate.  Nobody  has  ventured  to  maintain  that  one  man  has  a 
right  to  trespass  on  another’s  land  to  take  off  it  the  game  he 
finds  on  it.  No  one  denies  that  such  an  act  is  an  offence 
against  the  law.  Nor  is  there  any  controversy  about  the 
punishment  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  for  such  an  offence. 
The  fierce  battle,  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
the  scene  night  after  night,  from  eve  until  dawn,  has 
arisen  wholly  upon  the  question  of  what  agency  was  to  be 
employed  to  detect  the  offender.  The  promoters  of  the 
Bill  insist  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  police,  who 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  generally  preventing  and  detecting 
offences  against  the  criminal  law.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  demand  that  the  owners  of  the  property  endangered  should 
keep  a  special  police  for  the  purpose,  who  should  be  powerless 
to  search  or  arrest  offenders  except  upon  the  very  scene  of  their 
depredations.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  issue  that  has 
been  joined  between  those  who  wish  to  bring  poaching  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  police,  and  those  who  insist  that  the  law 
of  the  country  should  be  enforced  exclusively  by  private 
gamekeepers. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Forster  and  his  friends  are  not  so 
much  fallacious  as  unintelligible.  If  they  believed  in  the 
poacher’s  right  to  poach,  they  would  very  logically  object  to 
creating  more  effective  contrivances  for  his  punishment.  If 
they  thought  the  law  over-severe  against  his  offence,  they 
might  desire  naturally,  if  not  very  legitimately,  to  connive 
at  his  escape.  But  no  one  has  ventured  to  maintain 
either  of  these  views.  The  argumentative  position,  there¬ 
fore,  which  they  occupy,  is  unique.  They  believe 
the  poacher  to  be  guilty,  and  they  believe  him  to  deserve 
the  penalty  he  incurs;  but  yet  they  desire  to  make  his 
detection  as  difficult  and  uncertain  as  they  can.  One  opponent 
of  the  bill,  Alderman  Sidney,  has  frankly  confessed  that  he 
has  a  great  many  poachers  among  his  constituents.  His 
course,  under  such  circumstances,  requires  no  explanation. 
Other  opponents  of  the  bill  have  not  been  so  candid.  Still,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  opposition  proceeds  almost  exclusively 
ftem  the  representatives  of  large  towns,  whose  legitimate 
interest  in  the  question  is  inappreciable.  They  are  all  likely 
to  be  about  as  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  as  Mr.  Cox, 
who  confidently  disputed  the  assertion  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  pheasants  in  Norfolk.  Their  secret  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  morality  of  poaching  do  not  probably  differ  much 
from  those  expressed  by  one  of  the  indignant  correspondents  of 
the  Daily  News,  who  protests  that  it  is  monstrous,  now  the 
Lancashire  weavers  are  starving,  to  hinder  them  from  procuring 
their  ordinary  winter’s  food.  But  they  do  not  venture  to  put 
forward  such  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  veil  their  decided  preference  for  the  poacher 
over  the  squire  under  an  interminable  series  of  grammatical  and 
technical  objections. 

The  discussions  upon  this  bill  have  raised  the  more 
important  question,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  the 
far  more  important  change  of  declaring  game  to  be  property 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  rather  difficult,  at  first  sight, 
to  discover  how  it  ever  came  to  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light.  Arguing  from  the  nature  of  things,  no  reason  suggests 
itself  why  property  in  land  should  be  mineralogical  and 
botanical,  and  not  zoological.  No  one  disputes  a  man’s  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  flora  Avhich  grows  upon  the  surface  of  his  land, 
or  the  mineral  that  lies  under  its  soil.  Why  is  the  fauna  that 


breeds  on  it  to  be  specially  excluded?  It  is  true  that 
the  animals  may  stray  from  one  estate  to  another ;  and 

their  power  of  doing  so,  and  the  impossibility  of 
claiming  them  when  they  have  done  so,  may  render 

a  modification  of  the  laws  of  property  necessary,  as 

between  one  landowner  and  another.  It  is  desirable 
for  convenience  sake,  and  to  avoid  disputes,  that  animals 
whose  ownership  cannot  be  traced  should  be  owned 
according  to  the  land  on  which  they  are  found.  But 

that  arrangement  between  neighbouring  landowners  in  no  way 
affects  the  trespasser,  who  is  not  on  his  own  land  at  all.  The 
qualifications  in  the  right  of  property  in  game,  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  adjust  the  claims  of  landowners  among 
themselves,  can  give  no  sort  of  right  or  claim  to  the  poacher. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  peculiar  status  which  in  the  present 
day  is  given  to  game  by  the  English  law,  and  the  laxity  of 
popular  morality  on  the  subject,  is  a  Nemesis  on  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  great  sportsmen  of  old.  The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  The 
special  doctrines  about  game  were  originally  invented,  not  to 
favour  the  poacher,  but  to  suit  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  was 
for  their  own  purposes  that  feudal  magnates  established  a 
distinction  between  the  property  in  the  land  and  the  property 
in  the  game  which  bred  on  it.  They  claimed  it,  not  only 
upon  their  own  land,  but  upon  the  land  of  inferior  feudatories, 
and  upon  the  common  lands  and  woods.  It  was  entirely  their 
doing  that  the  people  learned  to  dissociate  property  in  game 
from  property  in  land ;  and  the  law,  by  maintaining  special 
doctrines  concerning  a  property  in  these  particular  animals, 
and  applying  special  provisions  for  its  protection,  has  power¬ 
fully  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  popular  confusion  of  ideas. 

But  it  is  disgraceful  that  prejudices  so  antiquated  should 
still  continue  to  influence  the  House  of  Commons.  The  law 
must  not  halt  between  two  opinions.  Either  game  preservers 
have  a  right  to  their  game,  or  they  have  not.  If  they  have 
not,  it  ought  to  be  plainly  declared,  that  they  may  be  saved 
from  investing  their  money  in  a  branch  of  production  whose 
fruits  they  are  not  allowed  to  keep.  If  they  have  the  right, 
it  ought  to  be  secured  to  them  as  effectively  as  all  other 
rights  are  secured.  If  a  man’s  pheasants  are  his  own 
at  all,  they  are  as  much  his  own  as  his  poultry 
or  his  trees.  Qualified  property  does  not  mean,  as  the  poach¬ 
ing  representatives  appear  to  imagine,  property  which  those 
may  take  Avho  have  the  poAver,  and  those  may  keep  A\Tho  can. 
It  means  property  whose  OAvnership  may  indeed  change,  but 
which,  Avhoever  its  owner  at  the  time  may  be,  is  as  sacred 
from  violence  as  any  other.  That  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
depredation  is  certainly  no  reason  Avhy  it  should  not  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Shops  are  more  liable  to  be  robbed  than  private 
houses.  People  who  sit  up  late  are  more  liable  to  be  garotted 
than  people  Avho  go  to  bed  early.  People  who  travel  in  omni¬ 
buses  are  more  liable  to  have  their  pockets  picked  than 
people  Avho  travel  in  cabs.  But  the  protection  of  the  law  is 
not  refused  to  them  on  that  account.  The  restriction  of  police 
protection  to  those  Avho  do  not  need  it  is  a  principle  Avhich — 
though  the  police  are  accused  of  applying  it  in  practice — has 
not  yet  been  formally  adopted  into  our  system.  If  police-rates 
Avere  only  paid  by  those  Avhose  lives  and  property  are  the 
most  exposed  to  violence,  the  metropolitan  police-rates  would 
be  levied  almost  exclusively  on  the  poorer  parts  of  London. 
It  Avill  be  prudent  in  the  landoAvners  so  far  to  defer  to  popular 
feeling  as  to  bear  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  expense 
of  protecting  their  own  preserves.  The  principal  use  to  Avhich 
the  neAV  bill  ought  in  practice  to  be  put  is  to  prevent  the 
returning  gangs  of  poachers  from  finding  in  the  great  toAvns  a 
ready  market  for  their  spoil.  But,  if  the  question  is  to  be 
argued  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  landowners’  preserves  have 
as  much  right  to  be  protected  from  depredation  by  the  police 
as  the  shop  of  a  jeAveller  hi  the  Strand. 


THE  SESSION. 

HE  Parliament  of  1862  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  for¬ 
tunate  communities  which  have  no  history.  Its  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  course  can  only  be  suitably  described  by  negatives. 
It  has  turned  out  no  Government ;  it  has  passed  no  great  legis¬ 
lative  measures ;  it  has  produced  no  great  oratorical  efforts ;  it  has 
supported  no  great  administrative  policy.  A  temporary  torpor  has 
crept  over  the  political  life  of  England.  The  event  which  has 
desolated  our  Queen’s  happy  home  has,  for  the  time,  hushed  the 
battle-cries  of  party  politicians ;  and  all  the  love  of  political  excite¬ 
ment  which  is  natural  to  an  energetic  race,  and  which  in  other 
days  has  been  a  potent  incentive  to  domestic  agitation,  is  absorbed 
and  glutted  by  the  fearful  catastrophe  that  is  sloAvly  progressing  to  a 
terrible  maturity  among  a  kindred  people.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  forces  that  drive  the  political  machine  are  wanting.  There  have 
been  neither  the  prizes  of  ambition,  nor  the  sympathy  of  any 
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considerable  section  of  tlie  people  out  of  doors  to  spur  or  to  sustain 
the  activity  of  politicians.  The  session,  therefore,  has  been 
equally  barren  of  great  Ministerial  enterprises  or  great  Opposition 
assaults.  In  two  cases  eager  spirits  were  found  who  were  willing 
to  disturb  its  even  tenor,  and  connect  its  memory  with  measures  of 
violent  change  ;  and  their  failure  sums  up  its  party  history,  Mr. 
Lowe’s  well-matured  plans  for  revolutionizing  education,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  schemes  for  combining  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Financial  Reformers  in  an  onset  on  the  Government,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  miscarried,  for  they  were  scarcely  even  started. 
They  both  came  to  the  birth,  but  there  was  not  strength  to  bring 
them  forth.  They  were  never  even  submitted  to  the  trial  of  a 
vote.  Both  evaporated  harmlessly  in  the  presence  of  an  unmis- 
takeably  adverse  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  significant 
evidence  of  the  diluted  and  innocuous  condition  to  which  party 
hostility  is  reduced,  that  in  each  case  Mr.  Walpole  was  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Opposition. 

Save  for  these  two  incidents,  the  House  was  compelled  to  be 
peaceable  for  lack  of  matter  on  which  to  fight,  even  if  it  had  been 
disposed  to  be  quarrelsome.  A  certain  amount  of  combative¬ 
ness,  even  in  the  calmest  times,  must  be  expected  in  any  body  of 
men  whose  speeches  are  reported  in  the  newspapers.  But  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,  it  was  difficult  for  those  who  had  no  taste 
for  ecclesiastical  subjects  to  find  a  battle-field  for  its  display. 
The  ordinary  materials  for  a  contest  were  wholly  wanting.  The 
Ministry  diet  not  even  introduce  any  such  homoeopathic  dose  of 
Reform  as  that  of  which  the  Four  Seats  Bill  was  the  vehicle  last 
year.  And,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  their 
slackness  infected  their  supporters.  For  once  the  annuals  did  not 
bloom.  That  hardy  variety  of  the  plant  which  derives  from  the 
odium  theologicum  its  power  of  defying  all  the  vicissitudes  of  poli¬ 
tical  climate  appeared  to  be  as  thriving  as  in  any  former  year. 
But  the  secular  plants  never  showed  above  the  ground.  Mr. 
Locke  King  appears  to  have  subsided  in  his  old  age  into 
a  craven  acquiescence  in  those  feudal  enormities  which 
it  was  once  his  mission  to  overthrow.  Younger  sons  are  still 
younger  sons,  and  yet  his  voice  is  silent.  The  Chandos 
clause,  so  often  doomed,  lives  on  ;  but  the  inspiriting  idea  of  a  ten- 
pound  county  voter  no  longer  animates  him  with  the  same  glorious 
enthusiasm  as  of  yore.  If  he  gives  way,  it  is  no  wonder  that  young 
and  raw  recruits  like  Mr.  Baines  should  waver.  Besides,  a  speech 
like  that  which  Mr.  Baines  delivered  in  favour  of  the  ideal  work¬ 
ing  man  last  year  is  not  a  performance  that  can  be  repeated  at 
discretion.  One  year’s  repose  is  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
secrete  statistics  in  sufficient  abundance  to  replace  the  ample 
stream  which  he  discharged  on  that  occasion.  Drier  and  gaudier 
plants  may  waste  their  vital  power  in  an  annual  bloom ;  but  Mr. 
Baines,  more  like  the  substantial  and  succulent  aloe,  flowers  but 
once  in  a  hundred  years.  The  burden  which  he  has  thrown  down 
no  one  else  seems  inclined  to  take  up ;  and  the  six-pounder  in 
towns  may  join  with  his  ten-pound  brother  in  the  counties,  in  an 
Amoebcean  lament  over  the  fickleness  of  politicians.  Of  all  the 
goodly  brood  of  Radical  proposals  by  which  the  Constitution  was 
formerly  threatened,  the  Ballot  is  the  only  survivor  that  still  occa¬ 
sionally  crawls  out  into  the  light  of  day.  But  its  appearance  is  of 
little  use  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  generally  received  in  a  full  House,  and  then  its 
opponents  are  so  clamorous  for  a  division  that  no  defence  of  it  is 
listened  to.  Sometimes,  on  rare  occasions,  of  which  one  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  present  year,  it  is  introduced  in  a  thin  House,  and 
then  its  supporters  are  so  anxious  for  a  division  that  they  unani¬ 
mously  renounce  the  privilege  of  defending  it  altogether. 

If  Reform  contributed  nothing  towards  relieving  members  of 
their  superfluous  pugnacity,  Finance  was  scarcely  more  useful  in 
that  respect.  The  Ministerial  Budget,  considering  that  it  was 
nominally  the  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  a  marvel  of  simplicity. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budgets  generally  have  as  many  sharp  points  as  a 
ckevaux-de-frfce.  The  great  merit  that  is  ascribed  to  them  is  that 
they  are  “  intrepid  ” — that  is,  that  they  run  impartially  deep  into 
the  flesh  of  every  one  with  whom  they  come  hr  contact  on  every 
side.  But  in  preparing  the  Budget  of  the  present  year,  the  file 
had  been  mercilessly  used  by  some  shrewder  colleague.  All  the 
points  and  angles  were  taken  off.  There  was  nothing  salient, 
nothing  defiant,  nothing  even  conspicuous  in  the  Budget.  It  was 
adjusted  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  money,  with  the  minimum  of 
annoyance — exactly  reversing  the  principles  upon  which  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Budgets  are  ordinarily  constructed.  The  only  persons 
who  were  obviously  injured  by  it  were  the  brewers  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  largely  adulterating  their  beer ;  and  they,  of  course, 
were  not  anxious  to  proclaim  the  fact  by  too  obtrusive  an  oppo¬ 
sition.  Framed  ou  such  principles,  the  Budget  offered  little 
holding-ground  to  objectors.  The  only  thing  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  criticize  the  Budgets  of  former  years  by  the  aid 
of  the  results  which  the  financial  statement  had  brought  to 
light.  It  was  no  very  arduous  task.  The  Paper  Duty  was  only 
too  “  conspicuous  by  its  absence”  on  the  credit  side  of  the  national 
account.  All  the  prophecies  of  financial  confusion  which  Mr. 
Horsman  and  other  opponents  of  the  remission  had  uttered  were 
more  than  justified  by  the  event.  The  accumulated  deficiencies 
which  have  been  the  fruit  of  two  years  of  hazardous  finance  fur¬ 
nished  Mr.  Disraeli  with  materials  for  a  biting  invective  in  his 
most  caustic  style.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  House  as  a  grateful 
stimulant  amid  the  tedium  of  a  listless  session.  But  it  did  not 
raise  any  general  discussion.  The  flagellation  of  irreparable  errors 
only  excited  interest  from  the  vigour  with  which  the  lashes  were 
laid  on.  The  House  did  not  need  to  be  convinced  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 


stone  was  a  dangerous  financier;  and  the  question  of  how  re¬ 
sources  had  been  thrown  away  excited  a  feeble  interest  compared 
to  the  more  pressing  question  of  how  they  were  to  be  made  good. 
This  apathetic  state  of  feeling  lasted  till  the  Budget  had  safely 
reached  its  haven.  But  in  respect  to  finance,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  session  showed  a  noticeable  tendency  to  increased  activity 
during  its  later  months.  Scarcely  had  the  Budget  passed  into 
law,  when  a  strong  inclination  became  visible  in  various  parts  of 
the  House  to  scrutinize  the  expenditure  on  which  it  was  based. 
Mr.  'Stansfeld’s  motion  and  Mr.  Walpole’s  amendment  were,  in 
their  literal  sense,  absurd  enough,  because  they  were  aimed  at 
estimates  which  the  House  had  but  just  sanctioned  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.  But  they  were  important  as 
indicating  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  become  less  tract¬ 
able  upon  financial  questions  than  it  had  been  in  the  spring. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  dexterous  amendment,  which,  in  effect,  denied 
the  charge  of  extravagance,  but  promised  not  to  do  it  again,  was 
an  involuntary  recognition  of  their  changed  mood.  As  the 
session  went  on,  the  feeling  became  more  pronounced.  The  as¬ 
sembly  which  in  February  had  passed  the  Army  Estimates  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  in  July  struggled  desperately  to  escape  from  the 
Fortifications  Bill.  The  steady  support  which  Lord  Palmerston 
commanded  from  what  Mr.  Cobden  calls  the  u  least  advanced 
portion  ”  of  the  Conservatives,  saved  him  from  any  risk  of  defeat ; 
but  that  he  should  have  been  driven  to  such  a  resource  for  support 
on  such  a  question  must  be  taken  as  a  prognostic  that  uncomfort¬ 
able  weather  is  at  hand.  That  some  angel  will  soon  descend  and 
trouble  the  waters,  and  that  in  those  troubled  waters  their  own 
official  vitality  may  perchance  be  renewed,  is  clearly  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  and  Mr.  Monsell,  and  others  who  are 
now  lying  high  and  dry  upon  the  bank.  Whether  they  have 
good  ground  for  those  anticipations  time  alone  can  show ;  but 
they  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  sections  of  their  own 
party,  and  will  know  to  what  extent  discontent  exists,  which 
cannot  yet  be  traced  on  the  division  list. 

The  last  six  weeks  of  the  session  have  shown,  upon  other 
matters  besides  expenditure,  the  same  renovated  combativeness 
among  at  least  the  rank  and  file  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  absence  of  more  suitable  subject  matter,  it  fastened  upon  the 
most  absurd  trivialities.  Members  would  have  been  content  to 
battle  over  measures  of  organic  change,  or  new  schemes  of  taxation, 
if  there  had  been  any  such  to  serve  the  purpose.  Failing  them, 
they  have  been  driven,  in  sheer  destitution,  to  fight  over  the 
Embankment  of  the  Thames,  and  the  mode  of  apprehending 
poachers.  These  debates  have  curiously  shown  how  little  class 
hostilities  have  been  blunted  by  a  compulsory  abstinence  from 
proposals  of  organic  change.  The  portion  of  the  nation  that  has 
something  to  lose,  and  has  no  taste  for  the  results  of  demo¬ 
cracy  as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  America  and  France,  has 
vetoed  the  agitation  for  Reform.  They  have  wisely  judged  it  to 
be  a  question  too  momentous  in  its  issues  to  be  left  to  the 
intrigues  of  professional  politicians.  But  the  muzzle  to  which 
the  Radicals  are  forced  to  submit  has  not  made  them  more  affec¬ 
tionate  to  their  natural  enemies  than  they  were  before.  The 
baiting  of  Lords  and  Squires  is  a  sport  that  has  not  lost  its  charm 
because  it  can  no  longer  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  feeling,  which  seems  to  be  unreservedly  recipro¬ 
cated  by  those  at  whom  it  is  pointed,  has  furnished  to  the  debates 
of  the  last  six  weeks  that  superior  vivacity  which  has  favourably 
distinguished  them  from  the  debates  of  the  spring.  Under  its 
influence,  the  discussion  of  the  Thames  Embankment  Bill,  which 
in  busier  years  would  have  been  dealt  with  as  an  ordinary  im¬ 
provement  bill,  was  converted  into  a  debate  on  the  merits  of 
dukes  in  general,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  particular ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  lively  criticism  was  exchanged  between  the  opposing 
disputants  upon  that  momentous  question.  This  revived  anta¬ 
gonism  gains  strength  as  time  goes  on.  The  Poaching  Bill,  which 
wa3  later  in  date,  furnished  a  more  suitable  opportunity  for  its 
expression.  In  itself,  the  measure  was  the  mildest  conceivable 
infusion  of  penal  legislation.  A  bill  which  merely  gave  power  to 
the  police  to  search  suspected  offenders  against  the  law,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  proofs  of  their  offence  were 
on  them,  might  have  seemed  too  insignificant  to  excite  any 
hitter  controversy.  But  it  was  a  conductor,  as  good  as  any 
other,  to  discharge  the  contempt  which  the  representative 
of  a  large  town  feels  for  the  county  member,  and  which 
the  county  member  was  not  backward  to  repay.  The  antagonism 
which  has  sprung  up,  during  the  debates  upon  the  Fortifications 
Bill,  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  extreme  Left,  is  of  itself  an 
indication  that  the  salutary  taste  for  compromise,  which  has  lately 
distinguished  the  House  of  Commons,  is  fast  dying  away. 

The  scanty  legislation  of  the  session  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  Government.  Their  tenure  of  office,  brief  as  it  has 
been,  has  bridged  over  an  important  period  of  transition.  They 
took  office  at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
nation  was  anxious  for  organic  change  —  they  retain  it  now,  when 
that  belief  has  been  ascertained  by  the  severest  tests  to  be  a 
delusion.  They  were  constituted  upon  the  one  theory,  and  they 
have  to  work  upon  the  other.  The  chief  article  in  their  original 
programme  has  been,  perforce,  left  out,  and  they  find  some 
difficulty  in  filling  the  void.  For  a  time,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  un¬ 
wholesome  activity  came  to  their  rescue ;  but  now  that  his 
comprehensive  schemes  have  been  thrust  aside  by  the  alarming 
embarrassments  of  the  Exchequer,  the  legislative  budget  of  the 
Government  has  been  reduced  to  the  scantiest  proportions.  The 
consequent  inaction  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  far  from  being 
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an  urrmixed  evil.  Some  cynics  may  even  be  fonnd  to  maintain 
that  it  is  never  so  harmlessly  employed  as  in  passing  statutes  upon 
the  mortgage  of  Burial  Rates  and.  the  stowage  of  Petroleum.  It  is 
only  the  contrast  between  the  long  sittings  and  the  paltry  legisla¬ 
tion  that  provokes  disparaging  criticism.  A  certain  number  of 
measures,  however,  have  been  passed,  which  may  some  day  prove 
the  basis  of  effective  legislation.  The  making  of  laws,  where  no 
olitical  theory  is  in  question,  is  conducted  in  England  with  a 
eliberation  highly  salutary  to  the  community,  but  very  disheart¬ 
ening  to  the  legislator.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  for  him  to 
propound  his  scheme.  A  host  of  opposing  interests  spring  up,  in 
deference  to  each  one  of  which  a  portion  of  the  scheme  must  be 
pared  off.  He  is  compelled  accordingly  to  withdraw  it ;  and  the 
next  year  he  reintroduces  it  in  its  reduced  and  mitigated  form. 
He  finds  it  is  still  too  large  for  the  strait  gate  through  which  it  is 
to  pass.  It  is  submitted  again  to  the  paring-knife ;  and  perhaps 
again  and  again — until  at  last  everything  that  is  angular  or  rigid 
about  it  has  been  removed.  "When  every  enactment  has  been 
made  optional,  and  every  change  has  been  made  temporary,  and 
all  the  machinery  has  been  unhinged,  and  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  that  no  part  of  it  shall  work,  then  the  measure  is  in¬ 
offensive  enough  to  slip  through.  This  is  the  first  stage  in  English 
law-making.  Then  commences  the  second  stage.  After  a  time, 
the  practical  weaknesses  of  the  emasculated  measure  begin  to 
show  themselves.  The  necessity  of  simpler  machinery  or  more 
summary  enactments  become  a  matter  of  experience.  The  most 
sceptical  are  convinced  by  what  passes  before  their  eyes.  And  so, 
gradually,  by  a  succession  of  amending  enactments,  the  law  is 
brought  back  into  something  like  the  condition  in  which  it  first 
issued  from  the  brain  of  its  original  projector.  During  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  several  new  laws  enacted  in  this  fashion  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  stage  of  their  existence.  The  Highways  Bill 
and  the  Land  Bills  are  the  caput  mortuum  that  has  remained  after 
several  processes  of  distillation.  They  contain  all  that  several 
years  of  controversy  have  left  of  the  original  proposals  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  conveyances  both  on  roads  and  parchment.  It 
is  idle  to  suppose  that,  in  their  present  form,  they  will  do  much 
to  smoothe  the  way  either  along  a  parish  lane  or  through  an  at¬ 
torney’s  office.  But  a  few  adventurous  persons  will  probably  be 
foimd  to  try  them ;  and  when  they  have  ascertained  by  experience 
where  the  weakness  of  the  new  legislation  lies,  they  will  come  to 
Parliament  for  a  further  remedy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Poaching  Bill.  Its  operation,  as  it  stands,  will  not  be  very  ener¬ 
getic.  But  it  hastens  our  progress  to  that  identification  of  the 
laws  which  apply  to  the  poultry  of  the  woods  with  those  which 
apply  to  the  poultry  of  the  farmyard,  to  which  legislation  on  this 
subject,  if  common  sense  has  any  power,  must  inevitably  come. 
Parliament  during  the  present  session  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
assed  laws.  It  has  passed  provisional  blunders,  which  it  is  hoped 
y  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  public  mind 
will  in  due  time  irritate  the  public  into  demanding  effective  laws. 
In  this  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  Parliament  has  borne 
its  part  in  the  cumbrous  and  circuitous  process  of  legislation.  It 
has  contributed  a  species  of  legislative  manure,  out  of  whose  de¬ 
composition  living  and  healthy  laws  will  grow ;  and  manuring  is  an 
operation  which,  though  uninteresting  and  unsavoury,  is  still  re¬ 
spectable  in  its  way. 

Church  legislation — or  rather  non-legislation — is  so  peculiar  a 
branch  of  the  duties  of  Parliament  that  it  deserves  an  independent 
mention.  It  strictly  belongs  to  the  political  or  partisan  business 
of  the  House,  but  it  is  not  conducted  upon  the  ordinary  principles 
which  govern  party  fights.  It  creates  a  deeper  and  wider  interest 
in  the  country  than  any  other  portion  of  the  contentious  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Parliament ;  it  affects  elections  more  powerfully,  and 
draws  forth  petitions  more  largely ;  but  yet  it  is  a  matter  upon 
which  neither  Government  nor  Opposition,  as  such,  profess  to  have 
a  policy.  Members  of  the  Government,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  vote  with  the  Opposition ;  and  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  such  as  Lord  Stanley,  vote  with  the  Government.  It 
has"  not  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
year.  The  Dissenters  are  still  disheartened  at  the  result  of  the 
u Church  Wednesdays”  of  last  year.  Sir  John Trelawny  and  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes  were  the  only  champions  who  came  up  to  time, 
and  both  of  them  were  ignominiously  defeated  by  those  House  of 
Commons  accidents  which  generally  imply  that  members  have 
only  a  nominal  sympathy  with  the  eagerness  of  their  constituents. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  was  beaten  because  his  division  was  too 
early,  and  Sir  John  Trelawny  because  his  division  was  too  late. 
Expectant  wife’s  sisters  were  withheld  from  the  arms  of  longing 
bridegrooms  because  several  of  Mr.  Milnes’s  supporters  had  not 
finished  their  luncheons.  The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  often  given  upon  the  principle  of  abolishing  Church-rates,  was 
reversed  because  three  or  four  of  Sir  John  Trelawny ’s  Irish 
supporters  were  bound  to  a  Richmond  dinner,  and  their  dislike 
of  cold  soup  outweighed  their  Nonconformist  zeal.  If  the 
Liberation  Society  really  wishes  to  secure  a  safe  majority  next 
year,  it  should  provide  a  hot  ordinary  for  lukewarm  supporters 
somewhere  in  Palace  Yard.  Discouraged  by.  the  difficulty  of 
adapting  the  hour  of  their  divisions  to  the  sensitive  stomachs  of 
the  friends  of  religious  freedom,  Mr.  Dillwyu  and  Sir  Morton  Peto 
have  not  shown  anv  real  fight  this  year.  The  Endowed  Schools’ 
Bill  and  the  Burials  Bill  were  both  introduced  at  a  period  of  the 
session  when  it  was  impossible,  even  if  they  had  been  backed  by 
a  majority,  that  they  should  have  made  their  way  through  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Burials*  Bill  has  turned  out,  much  apparently  to.  the 
astonishment  of  the  Liberation  Society,  to  be  the  most  obnoxious 


proposal  to  the  clergy  at  large  which  has  yet  been  issued  from 
their  Committee-room.  So  long  as  the  clergy  retain  any  political 
influence  whatever,  it  never  can  pass  into  law.  It  is  a  far  more 
hopeless  enterprise  than  the  abolition  of  Church-rates,  for  this 
reason  —  that  the  one  is  a  measure  which  professes  at  least  to 
abate  parochial  feuds,  while  the  other  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  con¬ 
structed  with  the  obvious  view  of  generating  them  where  they 
do  not  now  exist. 

It  generally  happens  that  in  proportion  as  Parliament  has  been 
languid  in  the  character  of  a  legislature,  it  has  displayed  a  preter¬ 
natural  activity  as  a  debating  society.  The  present  session  has  not 
been  an  exception.  The  energy  which  has  been  shown  in  setting 
other  countries  right  should  have  excited  the  liveliest  gratitude 
in  their  minds.  But  few  of  them  have  returned  the  compliment 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  paid.  Italy  has  been  the  constant 
subject  of  debate  in  the  British  Parliament.  Her  affairs  have 
been  so  thoroughly  sifted  in  that  assembly,  that  most  members 
must  feel  themselves  competent  to  undertake  the  government  of 
that  peninsula  at  a  moment’s  notice.  But  no  similar  interest  in 
our  affairs  is  manifested  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  There  have 
been  no  nights  devoted  to  a  discussion  upon  Lancashire  distress. 
No  Piedmontese  Darby  Griffiths,  or  Lombard  Normouby,  inter¬ 
rogates  Ratazzi  concerning  Irish  party  processions,  or  calls 
for  information  from  the  Italian  ambassador  in  London 
touching  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  constabulary  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  recent  murders.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  want 
of  reciprocity  in  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
Parliament.  If  they  had  a  distress  in  the  Milanese  such  as  we 
have  in  Lancashire,  or  seditious  processions  at  Naples  like  that 
which  took  place  last  week  in  Dublin,  or  murders  in  Calabria  of 
the  Tipperary  type,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  have  rung 
with  eloquent  speeches  in  admiration  or  depreciation  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  every  statesman  would  have  poured  out  on  them 
a  full  horn  of  benevolent  advice.  It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that 
foreign  Parliaments  are  too  practical  for  this  species  of  discussion. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  advice  is  to  return  it.  If  some  patriotic 
Italian  would  devote  himself,  just  for  a  single  session,  to  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  horrors  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  or  the  English  pur¬ 
chase-system,  or  any  other  English  peculiarity,  he  might  possibly 
shame  our  meddlesome  senators  into  silence.  For,  like  all  busy- 
bodies,  they  are  easily  frightened.  They  never  make  any  reflections 
upon  States  of  whom  they  are  afraid.  The  past  session  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  eloquent  reflections  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  or 
of  the  Northern  States  of  America.  Even  our  own  external  re¬ 
lations  with  America  have  been  touched  with  a  very  tender  hand. 
A  practical  vein  has  run  through  our  curiosity,  which  has  de¬ 
prived  it  even  of  the  character  of  innocent,  unconscious  prattle. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  Federals  has  made  the  House  nervously 
unwilling  to  discuss  the  policy  in  deference  to  which  Lancashire 
is  starving.  But  they  are  never  backward  to  devote  an  evening- 
to  plain-spoken  criticism  upon  the  Government  of  Turin  or  the 
Government  of  Rome.  The  self-restraint  which  members  have 
shown  during  the  past  session,  in  regard  to  America,  would  be  very 
admirable  if  its  contrast  to  their  garrulity  upon  the  affairs  of  weaker 
or  more  patient  Powers  were  not  a  little  humiliating.  The  disposal 
of  the  gigantic  interests  which  depend  upon  our  treatment  of  this 
American  quarrel  has  been  left  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government ;  and  their  decision  has  been  accepted  almost  without 
remonstrance.  The  self-control  which  this  abstinence  has  evinced 
has  not  arisen  from,  and  does  not  depend  upon,  any  sympathy 
with  the  Federals.  The  Southern  proclivities  of  the  House  have 
obviously  deepened  as  the  year  advanced.  Many  things  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  modification  of  feeling ;  but  Lancashire  distress 
and  General  Butler  have  been  the  two  most  prominent  causes. 
Even  those  who  were  most  carried  away  by  the  belief  that 
the  war  mania  of  the  North  was  the  crusading  ardour  of 
the  champions  of  Negro  freedom,  turn  away  in  horror  from  a 
carnage  whose  only  result  is  to  subject  the  free  cities  of  America 
to  a  heavier  and  more  barbarous  despotism  than  that  under  which 
Venice  groans.  Their  indignation  is  not  mitigated  by  the  thought 
that  their  own  fellow-subjects  are  sinking  into  pauperism  because 
the  Government  of  Washington  is  engaged  in  the  sacred  mission 
of  subjugating  a  vast  region  and  a  populous  nation  to  such  a  rule 
as  that  which  has  been  set  up  in  New  Orleans.  As  yet,  no  escape 
has  presented  itself  from  the  calamities  that  are  darkening  over 
the  artisans  of  Lancashire,  except  the  termination  of  the  blockade. 
The  supply  of  Indian  cotton  is  still  as  theoretical  as  ever.  High  au¬ 
thorities  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  labour  is  available  to  cultivate  it  in  the 
quantity  and  at  the  price  which  the  Manchester  market  requires. 
Many  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  suggested.  Cotton  fields 
are  abundant  enough ;  but  their  multiplication  has  not  solved  the 
difficulty  of  finding  hands  to  labour  on  them.  In  the  midst  of 
such  perplexities,  Parliament  has  sat  still,  idly  watching  the 
calamity  develope,  helpless  to  find  a  remedy,  and  content  to  hope 
against  hope  that  the  civil  war  which  causes  it  may  cease.  The 
measure  of  a  rate  in  aid,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Villiers, 
it  has  just  adopted,  is  a  mere  palliative.  The  power  of  borrowing, 
which  it  has  been  induced  by  the  Lancashire  representatives  them¬ 
selves  to  add,  can  by  its  very  nature  only  afford  relief  during  a 
limited  and  brief  respite.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  save  the 
cotton  trade  from  the  ultimate  ruin  that  threatens  it,  or  to  provide 
any  permanent  means  of  livelihood  for  the  industrial  army  it  has 
gathered  together. 

The  session  has  effected  little  alteration  in  the  position  of  public 
men.  The  old  celebrities  are  much  -where  they  were ;  and  no  new 
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celebrities  have  arisen.  Lord  Palmerston  has  vindicated  his  cha¬ 
racter  for  adroitness  on  more  than  one  trying  occasion ;  hut  the 
impression  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  airy  levity  with 
which  he  parries  every  thrust  has  been  somewhat  over-done  of  late. 
Perhaps  the  habit  of  looking  at  all  created  things  as  the  raw 
material  for  a  joke  has  obtained  a  mastery  over  him  in  his  old  age 
which  he  cannot  throw  of!';  or  perhaps  the  flippancy  which 
pleased  in  easier  times  grates  upon  men’s  feelings  from  its  contrast 
with  the  gloomy  realities  that  are  thickening  around  them.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  made  in  the  course  of  the  session  two  powerful  in¬ 
vectives,  and  one  powerful  blunder,  —  both  of  the  former  worthy  of 
his  younger  days.  Since  the  “  bloated  armaments  ”  speech  his  hold 
upon  his  party  has  become  visibly  weaker ;  but  their  absolute 
inability  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  will  save  him,  as  it  has 
saved  him  before,  from  practically  feeling  the  results  of  their  dis¬ 
content.  Mr.  Walpole’s  talent  for  retreating  has  been  exhibited 
during  the  past  session  in  too  strong  a  light  to  qualify  him  for  the 
leadership  of  so  pugnacious  a  party  as  the  present  Opposition. 
None  of  the  other  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  ex-Cabinet  Ministers, 
have  been  conspicuous  this  year.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
courted  an  obscurity  from  which  he  has  scarcely  emerged  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  his  own  policy.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  Government,  that  a  similar  discretion 
had  prevailed  among  its  inferior  members.  Mr.  Lowe’s  caustic 
sneers  at  his  own  subordinates,  and  Mr.  Layard’s  stock  of  spicy 
epithets,  have  not  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Ministry.  But 
their  indiscretions  have  been  trivial  compared  to  those  of  Mr. 
Cowper  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  former’s  opportunities  of  in- 
'ury  have  been  happily  restricted.  The  mischief  that  he  has  done 
re  has  done  with  all  his  might.  He  has  achieved  what  no  other 
Chief  Commissioner  has  succeeded  in  doing.  He  has  made  his  own 
office  as  unpopular  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  W orks.  But  whether 
Tweedle-dum  is  or  is  not  preferable  to  Tweedle-dee  is  a  matter 
in  which  a  very  limited  number  of  persons  will  take  an  interest. 
Both  may  be  safely  trusted  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  ugliness 
at  the  largest  possible  cost.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  sessional  performances 
are  a  matter  of  far  graver  moment.  The  insult  with  which  he  has 
made  it  his  business  to  treat  the  largest  body  of  religionists 
in  Ireland  has  called  forth  expressions  of  seditious  feeling  the  very 
existence  of  which  the  present  generation  had  almost  learnt 
to  disbelieve.  Outside  the  official  circle,  there  are  few  prominent 
figures  tonotice.  Mr.  Horsman  has  delivered  two  important  speeches, 
both  of  great  power,  but  neither  of  them,  perhaps,  equal  to  some 
of  his  recent  efforts.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  has  made  laborious 
exertions  to  shunt  himself  from  the  siding  on  which  jesters  and 
epigrammatists  puff  in  idleness,  to  the  main  rail  on  which  states¬ 
men  run.  His  efforts  have  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful;  but 
he  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to  chaff  and  claptrap 
all  his  life  to  be  able  to  discard  them  in  a  single  ses¬ 
sion.  The  Radicals  have  received  a  valuable  accession 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  combines  the  extravagant 
opinions  which  are  necessary  to  please  a  popular  constituency 
with  the  intellect  which  is  necessary  to  please  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  his  logical  power  and  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  beautiful 
diction  could  be  welded  into  one,  a  very  dangerous  demagogue 
might  be  the  result.  But  decidedly  the  most  prominent  part 
among  the  independent  Liberals  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Cobden. 
He  has  occupied  with  mi  flinching  assiduity  the  post  which  Mr. 
Bright,  utterly  disheartened  by  the  martial  ardour  of  his  friends, 
the  Federals,  has  at  last  abandoned  in  despair.  His  sharp 
encounters  with  Lord  Palmerston  have,  hitherto,  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  convert  the  country  gentlemen  into  ardent  Minis¬ 
terialists  for  the  time.  But  he  is  a  far  cleverer  tactician  than 
Mr.  Bright;  and  therefore  his  evident  animosity  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  importance.  If  Lord  Palmerston  should  by  any  chance 
leave  any  weak  point  uncovered,  he  will  meet  with  little  mercy 
from  his  former  ambassador. 

On  the  whole,  the  session  will  have  impressed  as  faint  a  mark 
on  the  page  of  history  as  it  is  possible  for  six  months  to  make.  It 
leaves,  much  as  it  found  them,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and 
the  reputation  of  public  men.  The  political  changes  which  seemed 
imminent  last  year  are  scarcely  nearer  than  they  were  then.  The 
opposing  political  hosts,  after  many  marches  and  countermarches, 
occupy  the  same  ground,  present  nearly  the  same  relative  num¬ 
bers,  and  are  guided  by  the  same  leaders.  They  no  longer  fill  the 
same  space  as  formerly  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Their  activity  has 
become  so  purposeless  in  its  aim,  so  scanty  in  its  results,  that  they 
have  yielded  the  first  place  in  public  attention  to  foreign  wars  or 
domestic  exhibitions.  Few  people  care  much  now  about  their 
manoeuvres  or  their  triumphs;  they  have  even  become  listless 
about  the  matter  themselves.  The  Government,  never  strong,  has 
become,  on  the  whole,  weaker  than  it  was  when  the  year  began  ; 
but  no  section  in  the  House  of  Commons,  save  Mr.  Cobden’s  scanty 
body-guard,  is  really  anxious  for  a  change. 


SUBURBAN  COMEDY. 

HERE  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  English  literature  of 
recent  days  more  curious  than  that  kind  of  comedy  or 
pleasantry  which  turns  on  the  manners  and  adventures  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  style  of  persons  who  either  live,  or  are  fabled  to  live,  in  some  of 
the  suburbs  of  London.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  manners 
of  any  set  of  people  were  really  described  and  laughed  at  by  a 
satirical  outsider,  or  if  they  were  made  the  topic  of  kindly  com¬ 


ment  by  a  friend.  Pentonville  and  Clapham  have  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  drolleries  of  their  own,  and  the  pen  of  a  minute  observer 
may  find  matter  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  But,  by  an  odd 
chance,  the  manners  of  the  suburbs  have  come  to  be  treated  as  a 
conventional  ground,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  wholly  jocose,  on 
which  manufacturers  of  pleasantry  tread  as  on  their  native  heath. 
The  romance  writer  who  tells  of  the  vanities  and  follies  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  young  friends  at  Highbury  or  Peckham  does  not 
exactly  mean  to  associate  himself  with  them,  for  he  considers  that 
he  is  condescending  when  he  notices  them ;  but  neither  does  he 
treat  them  as  if  he  were  at  all  too  fine  to  sympathize  with  them. 
He  assumes  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  ex  officio  funny,  and  he 
claims  that  his  readers  shall  recognise  them  at  once  in  this  their 
official  character.  Every  nation  has  its  standing  people,  and 
things,  and  expressions  which,  for  the  hour,  are  admitted  to 
have  a  claim  to  be  considered  amusing.  If,  for  example, 
any  one  takes  up  Charivari,  he  will  find,  time  after  time, 
that  the  French  are  expected  to  take  perennial  delight  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  old  men  in  their  nightcaps  insulted  or  cajoled  by  the 
most  uninviting  of  slipshod  nymphs.  In  the  same  way,  anything 
at  all  in  the  style  of  Boz’s  Sketches  is  known  to  be  droll  and 
clever  in  England.  This,  of  course,  arose  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  success  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  earliest  work.  Nothing  in  literature 
is  quite  new,  and  something  like  these  Sketches  had  been  before 
attempted  in  annuals ;  but,  practically,  they  were  so  original  and 
fresh  and  smart  that  they  carried  away  all  the  young  writers  of 
the  day,  and  picnics  at  Margate,  and  musical  parties  at  Islington, 
and  the  funny  gentlemen  at  boarding-houses  became  the  rage. 
But  that  this  depended  on  something  else  than  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  imitators  of  suburban 
comedy  did  not  try  to  rise  with  their  master.  Mr.  Dickens  soon 
got  beyond  his  Sketches.  He  tried  to  draw  a  much  wider  variety 
of  character,  and  to  weave  his  notes  of  life  into  some  sort  of  serious 
story.  But,  although  he  advanced,  suburban  comedy  kept  its 
ground,  and  keeps  it  to  this  day.  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  in  his 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,  painted  the  suburbs  in  all  their  glory, 
and  a  constant  succession  of  writers  has  followed  in  the  same  track. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  many  of  them  have  been  clever  in  their 
way,  but  still  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  guess  beforehand 
that  their  style  would  be  accepted  as  the  comic  style  of  our 
generation,  and  the  comedy  of  the  suburbs  as  that  comedy  which 
alone  is  admitted  to  be  comedy  by  an  inherent  right. 

If  any  reader  wishes  to  know  what  suburban  comedy  means,  let 
him  turn  to  the  opening  pages  of  a  new  volume,  just  published  by 
Mr.  Sala,  under  the  title  of  Accepted  Addresses.  Mr.  Sala  can 
write  in  other  styles  than  that  of  suburban  comedy,  but  he  is  well 
aware  that  this  is  the  easiest  of  all  ways  of  pleasing  the  public,  and 
he  allows  himself  to  resort  to  it  occasionally.  This  volume  consists 
of  a  series  of  papers,  and  the  first  is  entitled,  “  Narrative  of  an 
Extraordinary  Passage  in  the  life  of  Mr.  John  Tidyshoes,  of 
London.”  It  is  an  autobiography ;  and  the  supposed  writer  begins 
by  informing  us  that  his  “name  is  John  Tidyshoes,  and  that  his 
father’s  name  was  John  before  him.”  At  an  early  period  he  became 
engaged  to  a  Miss  Laura  Gimp.  “  Mrs.  Gimp  was  by  birth  a  Pugg, 
and  was  insufferably  proud  in  consequence.”  When  he  popped  the 
question,  Laura  began  to  cry,  and  then  there  was  a  scene.  “I 
remember  going  down  on  my  knees  to  somebody,  and  being 
lectured  for  half-an-hour  by  Mrs.  Gimp  about  those  confounded 
Puggs.  Old  Gimp  clapped  me  on  the  back ;  my  mother  wept  on 
my  shoulder.”  They  were  married  on  Christmas-day,  and  the 
bridegroom  let  the  ring  drop.  After  the  ceremony,  they  started  to 
spend  the  honeymoon  at  Dumbledowndeary,  which  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  half-way  between  London  and  Gravesend. 
They  were  accompanied  to  the  railway  station  by  one  of  the 
bridesmaids,  Miss  Macwhackit,  who  “was  a  trifle  under  six 
feet  high,  wore  spectacles,  and  had  a  nose  of  the  exact 
colour  of  well-boiled  beetroot.”  At  last  they  arrived  at  an 
hotel  at  Dumbledowndeary  called  “  The  Yacht,”  where  the  hus¬ 
band  tried  to  kiss  the  wife,  on  which  she  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  you’re 
so  rough.  You’re  not  like  the  Troubadours.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear, 
why  isn’t  he  like  the  Troubadours?”  She  then  went  into 
hysterics,  and  he  began  breaking  the  furniture,  and  this  brought 
up  the  landlady,  who  first  told  him  to  go  out  of  the  house,  and 
then  threw  doubts  on  the  reality  of  their  marriage.  “  You’ve 
elipsed  with  her,  you  ’ave,  you  Gog  and  Magog  devourin’  fiend, 
you.”  The  husband,  to  prove  his  respectability,  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  to  pull  out  his  purse,  but  found  he  had  been  robbed 
of  it ;  on  which  the  landlady  began  to  scream,  “  Help !  help ! 
Murder!  Thieves!  Fire!”  He  folded  his  arms,  and  “made 
a  rush  at  the  door  like  a  bull.”  This  violence  half  knocked  some 
one  down,  who  turned  out  to  be  his  mother  come  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on  upon  the  evening  of  their  wedding  day ;  and  she 
and  his  father  satisfied  the  landlady  a3  to  the  marriage  and  the 
broken  china ;  and  then  they  all  went  back  to  the  station,  the 
young  couple  having  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  Dumbledown¬ 
deary  alone,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  their  honeymoon  in  Milk 
Street,  Cheapside,  London. 

We  have  set  out  with  some  particularity  the  main  points  of  this 
story,  because  they  happen  to  illustrate  almost  all  the  great  fea¬ 
tures  of  suburban  comedy.  Mr.  Sala  knows  what  he  is  about,  and 
his  suburban  comedy  may  be  safely  taken  as  typical.  In  the  first 
place,  is  to  be  noticed  the  general  cast  of  the  story.  It  is,  taken 
in  itself,  absolutely  no  story  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in  it  apart 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  told.  So,  too,  the  people  are  in  the 
last  stage  of  humble  vulgarity,  but  they  are  redeemed  by  the  halo 
of  recognised  comedy  that  is  thrown  over  them.  This  comedy 
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consists  first  in  the  mixture  of  possibility  and  impossibility  that 
runs  through  the  description.  No  one  can  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tidyshoes  might  not  go  without  money  to  a  seaside  place  near 
Gravesend,  and  have  a  quarrel  with  the  landlady  of  a  small  inn ; 
but  this  is  mixed  up  with  the  accumulated  improbabilities  of  the 
husband  dropping  the  ring,  his  smashing  the  furniture  in  order  to 
wake  his  wife  out  of  hysterics,  her  being  so  shy  that  she  fainted 
because  he  wished  to  kiss  her,  and  the  arrival  of  his  mother  on  the 
evening  of  his  wedding  day.  Something  also  depends  on  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  story,  and  especially  upon  the  young  people  exhibiting 
a  silliness  that  may  be  termed  idiotic.  The  husband  is  perpetually 
fooled  and  tricked,  and  yet  the  author  tries  to  make  us  sympathize 
with  him  a  little,  and  take  the  gentleman’s  side  in  all  the 
adventures.  The  great  art  of  suburban  comedy  is  to  survey  the 
world  from  a  little  pinnacle  of  vulgar  intimacy.  But  success  also 
greatly  depends  on  the  proper  employment  of  subordinate  means. 
In  the  first  place,  the  dialogue  must  be  in  the  last  extravagance  of 
exaggeration.  A  wife  who  thinks  her  husband  not  quite  delicate 
must  exclaim,  “  Oh,  dear  !  why  is  he  not  like  a  troubadour  ?  ”  A 
landlady  who  supposes  he  has  eloped  must  say,  “  You  ’ave  elipsed 
you  Gog  and  Magog  dewourin’  fiend.”  Another  resource  is, 
however,  still  more  important.  It  consists  in  noticing  one  or  two 
prominent  peculiar  features  in  the  physical  appearance  of  a  person, 
grossly  exaggerating  them,  and  inventing  an  imaginary  character  to 
whom  they  may  be  assigned.  Thus  the  bridesmaid  is  merely  in¬ 
troduced  in  order  that  she  may  offer  the  well-known  comic  points 
of  a  nose  like  beet-root,  and  a  figure  nearly  six  feet  high.  But  the 
secret  of  secrets  is  to  have  funny  suggestive  names  for  every  per¬ 
son  and  place.  The  neat  young  hero  is  “  Mr.  Tidyshoes ;  ”  the 
mother-in-law  is  very  proud  of  her  descent  from  the.  Puggs;  the 
bridesmaid  is  Miss  Macwhackit,  because  she  keeps  “  a  great  gaol 
of  a  school ;  ”  the  poor  seaside  watering-place  is  “  Dumbledown- 
deary.”  This  is  an  essential  part  of  suburban  comedy,  and  is  the 
great  sign  that  it  is  what  it  is.  When  we  come  to  the  funny 
names  we  know  that  the  whole  thing  is  funny,  and  amusement  is 
a  matter  of  course. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  think  very  highly  of  this  sort  of  comedy, 
nor  probably  does  Mr.  Sala.  But  we  quite  own  that  it  is  in  possession 
of  the  field.  It  claims  to  be  comic,  and  its  claim  is  admitted.  It 
would  be  very  unjust  if  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Sala  as  standing  alone  in 
this  walk  of  art.  He  only  does  what  his  neighbours  do.  Nor 
is  the  peculiar  land  of  writing  which  suburban  comedy  claims  as 
its  own  at  all  necessarily  confined  to  the  representation  of  one 
rank  of  life.  It  began  with  being  connected  with  one  rank  of 
people,  for  it  happened  that  its  first  great  authors  were  either 
more  conversant  with  the  humours  of  Margate  and  Islington 
than  of  Mayfair,  or  were  more  drawn  towards  them.  But  when 
once  a  style  of  fun  so  easy,  so  simple,  so  suited  to  the  vulgar  taste 
became  popular,  it  was  sure  to  be  more  generally  applied.  It  is 
quite  as  easy  to  write  suburban  comedy  when  an  upper  crust  of 
society  is  described.  Mr.  Tidyshoes  can  be  turned  into  a  captain 
in  the  army,  and  Miss  Laura  can  be  easily  made  to  live  in  Bryan- 
stone  Square.  The  fun  is  so  lightly  worked.  Nothing  more  has 
to  be  done  than  to  take  any  common  occurrence  of  life  of  a  character 
not  too  serious.  A  dance,  a  picnic,  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
will  all  do  equally  well.  The  writer  can  turn  his  little  flood  of 
suburban  comedy  on  any  one  of  these,  and  the  thing  is  done.  He 
has  only  to  call  one  of  the  people  at  his  picnic  Sir  Hector  Dear- 
mufij  and  another  Miss  Jemima  Hookliim,  to  be  very  funny  about 
the  want  of  salt,  to  show  a  gentlemanly  and  witty  aptitude  for  being 
bored,  to  describe  minutely  how  persons  who  think  they  kiss  un¬ 
observed  are  detected  by  j  ocose  and  ubiquitous  observers,  and  to 
throw  in  a  little  slang  or  cockney  dialogue,  and  then  the  effect  is 
sure  to  be  produced.  The  beauty  of  suburban  comedy  is  that  it 
never  fails.  It  is  almost  entirely  factitious,  for  the  great  bulk  of 
people  in  every  class  of  life  behave  according  to  the  manners  of 
their  class,  without  any  of  these  oddities,  and  absurd  mishaps,  and 
ludicrous  talking.  It  only  requires  the  coarsest  and  most  super¬ 
ficial  observation ;  for  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  take  a  few 
obvious  physical  peculiarities,  and  exaggerate  them.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  vulgar,  for  its  whole  aim  is  to  look  at  everything  with  an 
eye  to  finding  vulgarity  in  it,  and  it  feeds  exclusively  on  the  little 
foibles  of  people  without  education  or  refinement.  But  then 
its  fun,  when  it  is  made,  is  official,  inherent,  and  indisputable.  A 
description  of  so  comic  a  scene  as  a  picnic  where  Sir  Hector 
Heannuft'  flirts  with  and  kisses  Miss  Jemima  Ilookhim,  has  the 
same  prescriptive  right  to  be  thought  clever  and  amusing  that  a 
sermon  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  to  be  thought  solemn 
and  impressive. 

Still,  however,  it  might  seem  strange  that  suburban  comedy 
should  have  so  wide  an  empire  as  it  has,  and  should  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  places  where  it  would  be  little  expected.  It  is  in  itself 
so  small  an  affair,  it  rises  to  so  very  low  a  point  in  art,  it  is  so 
offensive  to  persons  of  good  taste,  it  seems  especially  so  poor  and 
paltry  to  women  of  refinement  and  feeling,  that  we  should  have 
supposed  it  would  have  been  rigidly  excluded  wherever  preten¬ 
sions  were  high.  But  it  is  found  amusing  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  people,  and  some  concession  is  made  to  these  people, 
whoever  they  may  be.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  amuse¬ 
ment  is  often,  to  a  certain  extent,  genuine,  and  the  cleverness  dis¬ 
played  is  tolerably  obvious.  The  taste  for  sketches  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live  is  common  to  most  people,  and  many  like  to 
have  them  put  in  a  very  coarse  and  intelligible  way,  and  relish 
an  appeal  to  the  vulgarity  innate  in  a  large  proportion  of 
persons  in  every  rank.  Very  often,  too,  the  writer  has  powers 
of  his  own.  He  may  have  a  shrewdness  of  observation,  and 


an  aptitude  for  verbal  fun,  and  something  of  a  dashing  jocu¬ 
larity.  He  pleases,  perhaps,  or  at  least  distracts  for  a  moment 
those  who  despise  him,  and  he  has  probably  enjoyed  the  obser¬ 
vations  on  which  his  sketches  are  founded.  After  all,  there  is 
not  much,  except  an  absence  of  good  taste  and  self-respect,  that 
separates  his  writings  from  the  compositions  of  those  who  treat 
their  subjects  differently.  He  has,  very  likely,  as  much  or  as 
little  to  say ;  and  it  is  merely  that  a  love  of  conventional  pleasantry 
whispers  to  him  that  Pentonville  fun  is  sure  to  succeed.  The 
less  he  writes,  the  better  for  him,  and  the  less  he  is  read  the  better 
for  the  public;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  world  is  getting 
wiser,  and,  folly  for  folly,  his  is  a  fairly  harmless  one.  The  most 
we  can  hope  for  is  that  his  productions  may  be  gradually  con¬ 
demned  to  as  unambitious  a  sphere  as  possible.  It  is  a  nuisance 
to  have  his  absurd  little  pebble  thrust  upon  us  when  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  bread  of  sound  criticism,  decent  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  nicer  kinds  of  wit  and  humour. 


AMERICA  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

EVERYTHING  American  changes  with  such  speed  that 
^  accounts  of  things  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  seem 
almost  as  far  removed  as  an  account  of  England  in  the  middle 
ages.  We  say  England,  because  the  remark  would  not  apply  to 
most  Continental  countries.  Wherever  the  storm  of  the  great 
French  Revolution  passed,  a  change  as  great  and  more  sudden  has 
taken  place  than  that  which  has  been  made  by  the  gradual,  though 
swift  development  of  things  in  America.  But  if  we  take  any 
number  of  years  before  the  French  Revolution  or  since  the  fall  of 
the  first  Bonaparte,  we  shall  see  that  no  European  country  has, 
during  either  period,  changed  in  the  same  degree.  In  the  period 
of  nearly  eighty  years  between  the  War  of  Independence  and  the 
War  of  Secession,  the  United  States  were  the  scene  of  none  of  what 
history  commonly  calls  great  events.  There  have  been  no  great 
conquests,  no  great  defeats,  no  great  revolutions.  Probably  it  has 
never  happened  that  so  large  a  country  has  gone  through  so  many 
years  with  so  few  events  of  this  sort  to  mark  them.  The  Federal 
Constitution  was  drawn  up,  discussed,  and  gradually  adopted  by 
the  several  States,  amidst  immense  political  excitement,  but  with 
nothing  that  can  be  called  political  commotion.  One  or  two  local 
insurrections,  and  even  such  events  as  the  South  Carolina  Nullifi¬ 
cation  and  the  civil  war  in  Kansas,  do  not  look  very  large  in  a 
general  view  of  the  history  of  a  great  continent.  The  foreign 
wars  have  been  but  small  wars.  N  either  the  Mexican  war  nor  even 
Madison’s  war  with  England  ranks  among  the  great  struggles  of 
history — neither  of  them  supplies  Sir  Edward  Creasy  with  any  of 
his  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.  In  short,  the  amount  of 
bloodshed  and  revolution  which  might  have  been  spread  over  a 
whole  century  has  been  crammed  together  into  a  single  civil  war 
which  hardly  can  be  one  of  many  years.  The  war  thus  seems 
specially  horrible  to  actual  bystanders,  who  think  only  of  what 
they  themselves  see.  In  a  general  view  of  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  better  for  a  nation  thus  to  take  out  its  share  of 
horrors  all  at  once,  and  to  leave  longer  intervals  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  degree  of  change  in  America  is  clearly  shown  by  one  simple 
fact,  which  an  attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  the  present  war  often 
brings  before  us.  To  understand  American  matters  you  are  always 
wanting  new  maps.  In  England  this  is  not  so.  Unless  we  want 
to  look  at  the  railways,  an  old  map,  if  equally  accurate,  is  as  good 
as  a  new  one.  For  England  Proper,  a  map  of  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  (if  we  had  one)  would  do  fairly  well ;  a  map  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  would  do  perfectly.  Wales  has  been  first 
added,  and  then  divided  into  counties ;  but  the  divisions  of  England 
itself  have  hardly  changed  at  all.  Many  towns  have  exchanged 
their  relative  degrees  of  importance,  but  in  England  itself  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  Wales),  very  few  have  actually  come  into  existence.  Even 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  the  chief  centres  at 
least  have  always  been  parishes  with  names,  however  obscure,  and 
with  inhabitants,  however  few,  since  the  days  of  the  first  English 
settlements.  Thus,  every  one  who  teaches  geography  historically 
knows  that  the  mediaeval  history  of  England  can  be  perfectly  well 
followed  on  the  modern  map.  But  the  modern  map  of  France  or 
Germany  is  useless  for  old  times,  aud  the  old  map  is  useless  for 
modern  times  ;  because,  to  go  no  further  back,  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  has  changed  all  the  divisions.  For  other  causes  the  old 
maps  and  the  new  maps  of  America  are  useful  only  for  their  own 
dates.  New  States  are  always  being  added ;  new  towns  are  always 
springing  up ;  even  hi  the  older  parts  of  the  Union,  places  are 
always  changing  their  names ;  States  are  always  changing  their 
capitals,  or  being  mapped  out  afresh  into  new  counties.  We  have 
tried  in  vain  to  trace  the  campaigns  of  Washington  in  an  atlas 
which  serves  for  all  modern  European  purposes,  and  equally  in 
vain  to  trace  the  present  war  in  an  American  atlas  thirty  or  forty 
years  old.  It  is  not  merely  that  names  of  places  hitherto  unheard 
of  are  suddenly  in  everybody’s  mouth — this  happens  in  every  war. 
Canine,  Agincourt,  Waterloo,  and  Bull-Run  alike  awoke  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  found  themselves  famous.  In  America  the  artificial, 
like  the  natural  face  of  the  country,  is  constantly  changing  in  a 
way  which  does  not  happen  in  older  countries,  except  as  the  result 
of  some  great  war  or  revolution. 

This  peculiar  sort  of  change,  at  once  gradual  and  speedy,  ad¬ 
vancing  only  step  by  step,  but  still  by  steps  which  follow  very  fast 
upon  one  another,  has  probably  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  sort  of 
mythical  character  which  already  attaches  to  things  and  persons 
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which  are  really  very  recent.  The  leaders  of  the  Revolution, 
Washington  above  all,  have  become  a  sort  of  patron  heroes.  No 
great  gulf  separates  the  modern  American  from  them,  such  as  that 
which  separates  a  Frenchman  from  everything  older  than  1789. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  felt  to  be  practically  farther  off  than 
contemporary  great  men  in  England  are  from  a  modern  English¬ 
man.  Yet  their  positive  nearness  prevents  their  passing  out  of 
memory,  like  the  mediaeval  worthies  who  have  done  like  services 
for  ourselves.  In  fact,  they  unite  the  advantages  of  nearness 
with  the  advantages  of  distance.  They  are  at  once  reverenced 
like  heroes  of  the  past,  and  clearly  remembered  like  men 
of  the  present.  The  whole  generation  is  canonized,  even  in  its 
most  opposite  doings.  Two  documents  so  unlike  in  their  tone  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Federal  Constitution 
both  become  parts  of  the  same  political  scriptures.  Both  are 
locked  on  with  a  sort  of  feeling  uniting  the  Englishman’s  vague 
reverence  for  the  Great  Charter  with  his  practical  esteem  for 
the  Reform  Bill  or  the  Act  which  repealed  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is 
a  sign  at  once  of  a  young  nation  and  of  a  nation  which  lives  fast 
when  its  heroic  age  is  so  very  modern. 

And  the  age  of  Washington  and  his  contemporaries  has  a  fair 
claim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  heroic  age  in  the  eyes  of  an  Ame¬ 
rican.  The  proportion  of  able  men  whom  the  Revolution  turned 
up  was  singularly  large,  and  the  ability  of  many  of  them  was  of 
a  singularly  useful  and  practical  kind.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  com¬ 
plaint  that  American  statesmen  have  degenerated,  but  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  expect  them  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  the  great 
generation.  To  ask  this  would  be  to  ask  that  the  standard  of 
American  statesmanship  should  be  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  European  standard.  This  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  expect.  But  it  is  quite  fair  to  expect  that  it  should  keep  up  to 
the  level  of  average  European  statesmanship,  while,  for  fully  a 
generation  past,  it  has  conspicuously  fallen  below  it.  Times  of 
convulsion  generally  throw  up  able  men  in  unusual  abundance, 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  something  wrong  that  the  present  convulsion 
has  thrown  up  so  few.  The  American  Revolution  threw  up  abun¬ 
dance  of  able  men,  just  as  the  French  Revolution  did,  but  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  French  Revolution  by  the  nature  of  much 
of  the  ability  which  it  threw  up.  Jefferson  may  be  paralleled  in 
many  times  and  places — Washington  has  no  parallel  anywhere, 
lie  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  although  absolutely  without 
genius.  Unswerving  integrity  and  strong  common  sense,  an  utter 
absence  both  of  party  spirit  and  of  personal  ambition,  carried 
him  through  the  purest  career  in  history.  lie  gained,  and  with 
perfect  justice,  the  fame  of  a  great  general,  without  a  single 
remarkable  exploit.  In  his  Presidency  he  won  higher  glory  still — 
that  of  resisting  the  wishes  of  the  people  whom  he  had  delivered. 
Fie  kept  America  out  of  a  war  with  England  by  the  practical  wisdom 
of  perfect  straightforwardness  and  firm  adhesion  to  the  right  path. 
A  man  of  greater  genius  would  have  been  more  likely  to  go  astray. 
Almost  any  man  but  Washington  would  either  have  yielded  or 
have  incurred  overwhelming  obloquy  by  not  yielding.  Perhaps 
no  ruler  ever  showed  a  truer  moral  courage  than  Washing-ton  did 
when  he  sent  Jay  on  his  unpopular  mission  to  England.  His 
coadjutor,  Hamilton,  was  clearly,  as  far  as  genius  went,  a  far  abler 
man  than  himself,  but  he  often  needed  Washington’s  guardian 
wisdom  to  direct  his  practical  course.  Adams,  Washington’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  followed  his  policy,  but  not  altogether  with  the  same 
success.  He  became  the  President  of  a  party — of  a  wise  and 
patriotic  party  undoubtedly,  but  still  of  a  party — while  Wash¬ 
ington  had  kept  himself  in  a  region  altogether  above  party.  But 
ali  these  three,  and  several  others  of  the  same  politics,  were 
statesmen  of  whom  any  nation  might  be  proud.  And  they  met 
with  rivals  worthy  of  them  in  point  of  ability,  though  following  a 
policy  which  we  naturally  less  approve,  in  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe.  Madison,  to  be  sure,  one  is  half  inclined  to  curse  as  a 
renegade.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  ought  never  to 
have  gone  over  to  the  side  of  Jefferson.  The  Federalist  party 
were  as  little  as  possible  men  of  theories — they  walked  by  the 
lights  of  common  sense  and  experience.  In  revolting  against 
British  dominion  they  did  not  wholly  throw  off  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen.  Their  object  clearly  was  to  follow  English  insti¬ 
tutions  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  allowed.  The 
actual  Constitution  was  a  compromise.  As  it  was,  it  gave  grievous 
offence  to  the  ultra-democratic  party ;  but  had  Hamilton  had  his 
own  way,  it  would  have  given  infinitely  greater.  It  is  most 
curious  to  turn  from  the  original  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  string  of  wordy  and  meaningless  amendments  at  the  end. 
These,  of  course,  came  from  the  Democratic  side ;  but  the  Fede¬ 
ralists,  with  great  practical  wisdom,  assented  to  them,  lest  their 
rejection  should  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  whole  scheme,  or  to 
changes  of  substantial  importance. 

That  these  men  have  no  successors — that  either  there  are  no 
such  men  left,  or  that,  if  there  are,  they  never  attain  to  political 
power — recent  American  history  too  clearly  proves.  Even  then, 
they  were  too  good  for  the  mass  of  their  countrymen.  Washington 
alone  commanded  the  reverence  of  the  whole  nation,  or  of  all  but 
a  worthless  and  contemptible  faction.  The  old  Federalist  party 
gradually  died  out,  but  not  without  doing  its  work.  Their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  mainly  their 
work,  was  succeeded  by  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence  for  its 
letter  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large ;  but  even  this  superstition 
has  proved  a  wholesome  conservative  element,  and  has  helped  to 
■stave  off  civil  war  for  many  years.  The  swiftness  of  change  of 
which  we  have  spoken  has  supplied  the  want  of  antiquity.  Even 
the  blind  cry  of  the  “Union,”  now  that  the  restoration  of  the 


Union  would  have  effects  exactly  opposite  to  those  for  which  it 
was  founded,  is  an  honest  one  at  bottom,  and  is  the  echo  of 
times  when  the  Union  was  strength  indeed.  Then  there  was 
nothing  like  what  we  now  see — two  Confederations,  perhaps  some 
day  three,  each  of  them  of  the  size  of  great  empires.  Thirteen 
independent  commonwealths,  all  young  and  weak,  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  territories  of  three  great  European  Powers,  not  one  of 
which  was  really  friendly.  The  Union  alone  preserved  them 
either  from  foreign  conquest  or  from  endless  internal  wars.  It  is 
wholly  unfair  to  contrast  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  with  the 
more  perfect  Union  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  We  ought  rather 
to  dwell  upon  its  strength,  as  compared  with  the  utter  anarchy 
and  confusion  which  was  its  real  alternative. 

It  is  worth  reflecting  whether  many  of  the  evils  which  have 
shown  themselves  iu  the  United  States  are  not  inseparable  from 
any  colonies  whatsoever.  Indeed,  the  American  colonies  had  many 
advantages.  Their  utter  neglect  by  the  mother-country  was  the 
greatest  of  all,  and  formed  the  best  apprenticeship  for  independence. 
The  aristocratic  element  in  some  of  the  colonies,  and  the  religious 
element  in  others,  had  each  of  them  its  bad  side,  but  each  of  them 
was  on  the  whole  a  decided  element  for  good.  The  gentlemen  of 
Virginia,  and  the  stout  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  were,  each  in 
their  several  ways,  very  much  better  stud’ for  a  people  than  colonies 
generally  get.  Vet  they  have  not  escaped  the  general  law  which 
seems  to  doom  colonies  to  degenerate.  And  of  course,  from  the 
prominent  part  which  they  have  played  in  the  world,  their  degene¬ 
racy  has  been  much  more  loudly  proclaimed  than  that  of  any  other 
colonists.  They  alone,  of  the  many  offshoots  of  England,  have 
been  called  on  to  play  a  part  in  international  affairs.  And  since 
the  first  great  generation  passed  away,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  a  great  part.  The  other  colonies,  by  remaining  depen¬ 
dencies,  have  escaped  this  responsibility.  But,  if  we  look  at  their 
internal  condition,  we  shall  see  some  of  the  bad  points  of  American 
life  in  even  an  exaggerated  form.  Socially,  they  have  wanted  the 
influence  for  good  which  America  has  drawn  from  both  its  Cavalier 
and  its  Puritan  elements.  Politically,  they  would  seem  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  too  close  a  reproduction  of  English  institutions.  There 
does  seem  to  be  something  very  absurd  in  the  whole  system  of 
Governments,  Parliaments,  Ministerial  Crises,  Resignations,  Votes 
of  Confidence,  transferred  to  a  purely  provincial  community.  Our 
complicated  ministerial  system  suits  us,  because  it  has  grown  up 
naturally  on  our  own  soil.  But  surely  it  is  not  a  system  which  can 
be  transplanted  everywhere  ready  made,  and  it  is  a  system  meant  for 
a  kingdom  and  not  for  a  province.  In  fact,  the  avowedly  repub¬ 
lican  system  is  the  less  anarchical  of  the  two.  The  Governor  of  an 
American  State,  elected  for  a  year  or  two  certain,  has  a  less  pre¬ 
carious  tenure  of  office,  and  has  more  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  statesmanlike  qualities,  than  an  Australian  Premier,  who  will 
very  likely  be  driven  to  resign  after  two  or  three  months.  One 
great  danger  of  colonization  in  an  advanced  and  highly  civilized 
age  is  this  indiscriminate  imitation  of  institutions  adapted  for 
another  state  of  society.  In  an  earlier  state  of  things,  colonists 
carry  with  them  only  a  few  vague  general  principles,  and  the 
details  of  all  institutions  grow  up  in  the  new  country.  Our  own 
forefathers  colonized  Britain  while  still  quite  uncivilized.  Hence, 
though  certain  general  ideas  are  common  to  us  with  other  Teutonic 
nations,  every  particular  institution  is  the  true  native  growth  of 
England.  A  colony  coming  from  a  country  whose  institutions  are 
already  fully  developed  will  be  tempted  to  fall  either  into  a  blind 
imitation  or  into  a  theoretic  contempt  of  experience.  The  original 
American  colonies  fared  better  than  most,  because  they  were 
founded  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  temptation  to  this  blind 
sort  of  copying.  Refugees  were  not  likely  to  reproduce  the  par¬ 
ticular  institutions  under  which  they  had  suffered  at  home.  In  the 
Australian  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  every  temp¬ 
tation  to  copy.  One  must  make  great  allowances  for  the  charm  of 
being  called  a  Prime  Minister,  and  putting  together  a  Smith  or 
Jones  Cabinet ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  a  healthy  state  of 
things. 

Our  present  colonies,  with  their  full  internal  liberty,  are  never 
likely  to  revolt  from  mere  love  of  independence.  The  connexion 
with  England  is  so  profitable  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  up  till 
the  colony  has  grown  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  make  dependence  mani¬ 
festly  absurd  and  hurtful.  That  day,  however,  must  come,  sooner 
or  later;  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  system  of 
miniature  Parliaments  and  Premiers  is  really  so  good  a  preparation 
for  it  as  the  more  unpretending  constitutions  of  the  old  American 
provinces. 


ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES  IN  DUBLIN. 

T  has  often  been  cynically  remarked  that  our  Anglican  colonial 
and  missionary  Bishops  might  be  called  qnscopi  in  partibus 
fidelium.  They  are  said  to  be  usually  found  elsewhere  than  in  their 
dioceses ;  and  the  Exhibition,  it  has  been  noticed,  has  recently 
brought  us  as  many  of  the  Colonial  Bench  as  might  man  a  Council. 
Whether  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  have  given  up  pilgrimages  to  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles  for  every  occasion  less  interesting  than  the 
opportunity  of  at  once  encouraging  martyrs  and  anathematizing 
the  King  of  Italy  in  a  combined  stroke  of  political  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  business,  we  are  not  aware.  But,  as  far  as  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  only  some  very  great  occasion  which  honours  us  with 
the  presence  of  Bishops  from  another  hemisphere.  And  it  so 
happens  that  there  can  be  no  jealousy  in  the  rival  Churches  as  to 
the  honour  of  possessing  Bishops  of  the  most  pronoimced  and 
vagrant  patriotism.  Archbishop  Hughes,  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
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Roman  Church,  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  has  left  his  sheep  in  New 
York  for  a  semi-diplomatic  and  non-official  mission  to  France ;  and 
Bishop  MTlvaine,  of  Ohio,  has  paid  us  a  long  visit  to  England, 
representing  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Northern  States.  The  Archbishop  and  Bishop  have  received 
the  testimonial  of  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  for  the  value  of  their 
good  offices  to  the  Federal  cause  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  selection  of  these  prelates  was  judicious  enough.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes  is  an  Irishman  lio?ncmis  Romanior ,  Ilibernicis  Hiber- 
nicior ,  and  was  accordingly  accredited  to  the  fiery  and  impulsive 
Frenchman.  Bishop  MTlvaine  had  long  been  a  favourite  with  the 
Exeter  Hall  form  of  English  religion,  and  enjoyed  the  sort  of 
reputation  which  a  Bishop  of  a  pronounced  tint  of  Puritanism  is 
likely  to  acquire.  It  was  not  his  first  visit  among  us,  and  what 
he  did  for  the  Federal  cause  we  can  take  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed’s 
word  for.  He  preached  some  charity  sermons,  let  off  a  patriotic 
speech  on  some  public  occasion,  and  was  heard  of  at  the  heavy 
dinners  of  evangelical  bankers.  Whether  either  bishop  frequented 
the  cabinets  of  Ministers  is  best  known  to  themselves ;  and  what 
they  got  out  of  M.  Thouvenel  or  Lord  Bussell  may  be  revealed 
to  the  world  whenever  a  second  blue  book  shall  appear,  like  that 
which  Lord  Lyons  contrived  to  edit  when  he  enclosed  Mr. 
Seward’s  correspondence  with  the  Federal  Ministers  to  our  own 
Foreign  Office.  We  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  correspondence  of 
the  brother  bishops  with  the  Secretary  at  Washington  ;  but  till 
that  day  arrives,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  diplomatic  talents 
bishops  in  these  times  possess.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  profit¬ 
able  study  to  see  how  far  the  right  reverend  fathers,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  in  nothing  else,,  contrived,  if  they  did  contrive,  to 
pull  together  in  promoting  a  common  secular  mission.  A  scoffer 
might  be  tempted  to  say  that,  even  in  episcopal  hearts,  party  is  a 
stronger  motive  than  religion ;  and,  though  Christianity  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  bring  Bishops  Hughes  and  MTlvaine  to  agree 
in  anything  else,  yet  political  motives  produce  a  unity  of  action 
which  their  especial  calling  fails  to  compel. 

A  question  of  some  moment  arises,  how  far  these  gentlemen — 
the  Most  Reverend  anti  Right  Reverend  Fathers,  His  Grace  and 
the  Lord  Bishop  — were  or  were  not  about  their  proper  work  in 
these  diplomatic  missions.  The  Southerners,  in  whose  army 
Bishop  Polk  bears  a  commission  as  Major-General,  and  many  of 
whose  Bishops  are  active  in  the  Confederate  cause,  of  course  can 
throw  no  stones  against  Drs.  Hughes  and  MTlvaine  as  political 
prelates.  The  question  is  a  large  and  general  one,  and  may  be 
discussed  without  any  especial  and  personal  application.  Though 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  the  Puritan  organ  which  recently, 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Macdougall,  preached  so  edifying  a  homily  on 
the  text,  “  A  bishop  must  be  no  striker,”  might,  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  MTlvaine,  have  remembered  that  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ”  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  equally  conclusive  against  any 
diplomatic  mission.  Among  ourselves,  the  last  instance  of  an 
ecclesiastical  diplomate  occurred  at  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  was  chiefly  managed  by  Robinson,  Bishop  of 
London.  Bishop  Talleyrand  certainly  takes  his  place  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  diplomatic  intrigue;  but  it  is  almost  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  ever  received  the  highest  orders  in  the  Church. 
Possibly  the  same  sort  of  vindication  for  political  bishops 
might  be  urged  as  that  which  is  offered  for  clerical  magistrates. 
Where  educated  men  are  scarce,  and  in  certain  forms  of  a  low 
social  development,  it  may  be  much  better  that  clergymen  should 
undertake  civil  offices  than  that  they  should  fall  into  less  capable 
hands ;  and  religion  itself  may  suffer  no  harm  when  its  ministers 
are  the  official  representatives,  or  even  administrators,  of  order,  law, 
civilization,  and  public  polity.  There  are  things  which  can  only 
be  done  by  the  best  instruments ;  and  where  the  clergy  are  the  best, 
the  clergy  had  better  do  them.  Political  work  in  England  is  well 
enough  managed  without  Archbishop  Sumner’s  guidance ;  but  this 
forms  no  argument  against  the  public  life  of  Stephen  Langton, 
or  Chicheley.  And,  judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  usual 
political  agents  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  and  of  Mr.  Seward’s 
agents  at  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  wo  are  not  ready  to 
s ay  that  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Ohio 
were  necessarily  out  of  their  place  in  their  diplomatic  visit  to 
European  Courts.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ecclesiastics  can 
stand  apart  from  the  political  fortunes  of  their  country.  Their 
influence  and  their  interests  are  too  strongly  mixed  up  in  current 
politics ;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  the  Sicilian  clergy  and  the 
Passaglianists  have  done  good  service  to  the  liberal  cause,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  fall  into  the  common  cant  of  depreciating  the 
uses  of  clerical  influence  in  a  great  national  crisis.  In  America 
something  of  an  earlier  stage  of  society  reappears.  Bishops 
Meade  and  Polk  are  territorial  squires,  and  men  of  private 
fortune.  The  South  undertakes  what  is,  in  fact,  a  levy,  en  masse, 
of  the  whole  population  ;  the  Bishops  and  clergy  take  their 
lace  in  and  with  the  country ;  and  the  same  sort  of  causes  which 
ring  them  into  the  field  might  have  influenced  the  warlike  Bishops 
of  Bayeux  or  Durham  in  mediaeval  times,  a  Compton  or  a  Walker 
in  recent  history,  or  even  a  Macdougall  in  the  presence  of  Borneo 
pirates. 

Archbishop  Hughes,  however,  has  not  confined  his  political 
duties  to  the  distinct  mission  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  cause  on 
which  he  was  sent  to  Paris.  Ho  is  taking  Ireland  in  his  way 
home,  and  he  has  just  been  the  hero  of  a  deputation  at  Dublin. 
At  present  we  are  rather  in  the  dark  both  as  to  the  address  which 
was  presented  to  him  and  the  reply  which  he  delivered — only  the 
heads  of  the  address  being  published,  while  the  reply,  not  being 
written,  is  promised  for  next  week.  Perhaps  when  it  is  mentioned 


that  the  address  emanated  from  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  and 
that  “  The  O’Donoghuo  ”  is  the  “  Leader  cf  the  Nationalists  of 
Ireland,”  it  will  he  felt  that  our  los3  in  this  interesting  document 
is  not  great.  The  topics  were  neither  many  nor  remarkable.  His 
Grace’s  “  genius  and  virtues,”  his  care  “  of  the  poor  Irish  exiles,” 
his  generous,  Christian,  and  truly  evangelical  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  remains  of  the  dead  patriot,  Terence  M Claims,”  and 
finally,  “  the  affection  of  the  Irish  nation  for  the  great  Republic  of 
which  His  Grace  was  a  foremost  citizen,”  was  all  that  the 
Nationalists  had  to  say.  Archbishop  Hughes,  though  he  was  not 
ready  with  a  written  reply,  was  ready  with  a  speech  which 
contains  at  least  one  point  worth  pausing  upon. 

Archbishop  Hughes  assures  The  O’Donoghue  and  the  Nationalists 
that  there  is  a  good  time  coming  for  somebody  ;  but  he  is  not  very 
clear  for  whom  it  is  coming,  where  it  is  coming  from,  or  what  is 
to  come.  “  There  are  events,”  he  says  in  language  of  apocalyptic 
significance,  “  occurring  calculated  to  bring  the  wrongs,  the 
miseries,  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people  under  consideration 
elsewhere.  But  if  the  time  comes  it  will  not  be  to  redress  your 
wrongs  merely ;  it  will  originate  in  an  effort  to  settle  other  and 
more  general  grievances ;  though  then,  no  doubt,  Ireland  may 
have  her  opportunity.”  This  may  refer  to  the  Millennium,  or  to 
an  American  Crusade  against  all  the  thrones  of  the  earth.  But  in 
a  previous  part  of  his  speech,  the  Archbishop,  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  —  who  by  the  way  says  nothing  of  the  sort  — 
had  laid  down  that  rebellion  was  only  justifiable  when  the 
tyranny  was  grievous,  the  cause  just,  and  the  probability  of 
success  all  but  certain.  Hence,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this 
dark  saying  of  the  Archbishop,  when  interpreted,  means  that, 
some  day  or  other,  the  great  Republic  of  which  lie  is  a  fore¬ 
most  citizen  means  to  pay  off  its  scores  with  England,  and 
“  then,  no  doubt,  Ireland  may  have  her  opportunity,”  as  she  has 
already  got  the  schoolman’s  conditions  cf  a  lawful  rebellion,  tyranny 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  just  cause  on  the  other.  One  word 
with  Archbishop  Hughes.  He  is  not  certainly  a  publicly  accre¬ 
dited  envoy  from  the  Court  of  Washington,  but  he  is  a  Federal 
agent.  Was  this  the  sort  of  language  he  was  commissioned  to 
hold  at  Paris  P  Having  done  a  little  business’  with  the  patriot 
M'Manus,  had  he  also  a  secret  mission  to  General  M -'Mahon  ? 
Did  he  go  to  France  charged  with  the  combined  interests  of 
Federalists  at  New  York  and  Nationalists  in  Young  Ireland  ? 
And,  if  so,  how  far  did  Bishop  MTlvaine  share  in  his  sentiments 
and  participate  in  his  policy  P  It  will  hardly  recommend  Federal 
agency  in  England  to  find  out  that  when  two  persons,  alien 
bishops,  are  sent  on  a  common  mission,  one  of  them  finds  it  not 
inconvenient  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  to  hint  Federal 
co-operation  witli  that  rebellion.  Put  it  the  other  way.  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  are  at  the  present  moment,  one  in  London,  and 
one  in  Paris,  on  precisely  the  same  errand,  only  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  that  undertaken  by  Drs.  Hughes  and  MTlvaine.  It  would 
hardly  recommend  Mr.  Slidell  at  the  Tuileries  if  Mr.  Mason  em¬ 
ployed  himself  with  making  speeches  in  London  hinting  that  the 
time  might  come  when  Charleston  might  originate  an  effort  to 
settle  general  grievances,  and  then  French  Guiana,  or  Algiers,  or 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  might  have  their  opportunity. 

And  as  Archbishop  Hughes  is  a  theologian  as  well  as  publicist, 
we  might  just  hint  that  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  keep  his 
functions  distinct.  As  it  is,  he  may  be  an  indifferent  good  diplo¬ 
matist  in  a  Minister’s  cabinet,  and  an  indifferent  good  theologian  in 
his  own  study.  But  when  he  comes  to  lay  down  the  theological 
qualifications  of  rebellion,  and  to  combine  the  doctor  with  the 
politician,  he  rather  damages  his  diplomatic  skill.  Tyranny,  a 
good  cause,  and  a  probability  of  success — these  three  j ustify  rebel¬ 
lion.  Why,  these  are  the  very  things  which  the  Confederates  plead 
as  the  j  ustification  of  their  separation.  The  Archbishop  comes  to 
Europe  denouncing  rebellion.  At  Paris  he  tries  to  engage  the 
Emperor  against  the  rebels.  Rebellion  is  at  Paris  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft — at  Dublin  it  is,  according  to  the  highest  theology, 
justifiable.  The  rebellion  of  Charleston  against  New  York  is  a  crime 
against  humanity — the  rebellion  of  Ireland  against  England  may, 
under  certain  considerations  laid  down  by  the  Angelic  Doctor,  be 
highly  meritorious.  “  If  you  undertake  a  revolution,  and  have  not 
measured  your  strength,  you  commit  a  crime.”  That  is  to  say, 
rebellion  is  only  rebellion  when  it  is  likely  to  fail.  Just  so ;  and 
so  say  the  Confederates.  First,  as  to  tyranny.  The  North 
by  its  commercial  regulations  compels  us,  they  may  truly  say,  to 
buy  all  the  necessaries  of  life  at  extravagant  prices.  Next  as  to  a 
just  cause.  Climate,  race,  interests,  State  rights,  and  the  universal 
feeling  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  all  call  for 
a  separation.  Lastly,  probability  of  success.  Bull  Run,  Pittsburg 
Landing,  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  Beauregard,  Sidney  Johnston, 
Jackson,  are  our  answer.  President  Davis  owes  thanks  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes  for  commending  the  Southern  cause,  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  of  theologians,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TURKEY. 

IIE  finances  of  the  Turkish  Empire  were  declared  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  be  in  a  condition  to  provoke  the  envy  of  the  most 
solvent  Continental  Powers.  The  official  quarter  from  which  this 
piece  of  information  proceeded  was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
partisanship ;  but  then  substantial  facts,  not  easy  to  invalidate, 
were  produced  in  support  of  it.  Nevertheless,  most  Englishmen 
were  a  good  deal  startled  by  the  intelligence.  They  would  have 
been  a  good  deal  more  startled,  however,  had  they  heard  from  the 
same  quarter  that  the  political  state  of  Turkey  was  such  as  to 
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provoke  the  envy  of  the  best  consolidated  Continental  Power. 
Lord  Palmerston,  that  staunch  friend  of  Turkey,  does  indeed  put 
a  bright  face  upon  the  matter.  He  talks  as  if  he  were  sanguine 
about  all  that  is  to  be  done  by  vigorous  administrative  reforms, 
and  by  that  excellent  disposition  of  the  new  Sultan  from  which  such 
prodigious  consequences  are  expected ;  and  he  really  seems  to  hope 
that,  by  these  or  some  other  means,  Turkey  may  not  only  continue 
to  exist,  but  even  by  and  by  become  of  some  weight  in  Europe. 
At  present,  however,  he  would  scarcely  deny  that  the  chance 
which  Russia  has  of  retaining  Poland,  and  the  chance  which 
Austria  lias  of  retaining  Venetia,  are  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  continued  union  of  the  provinces  which  constitute  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe.  Turkey  has  no  heavy  debt;  the 
expense  of  maintaining  such  an  army  as  she  possesses  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  military  expenditure  of  other  European 
Powers ;  and  her  rich  soil  enables  her  to  extract  considerable 
revenues  even  from  an  indolent  people.  But  the  most  complete 
freedom  from  financial  embarrassment  will  not  create  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  nationality  or  a  common  interest.  Without  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  no  empire  can  now  count  on  permanence.  The 
provinces  of  Turkey,  unfortunately,  are  sensible  of  neither. 

It  may  be  granted,  however,  that  Turkey  now  enjoys  something 
like  security  from  purely  external  dangers.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  security  is  only  temporary,  and  is  sure  to  end  with  the 
temporary  weakness  of  Russia  and  Austria.  But  we  incline  to 
think  that  it  is  the  result  of  lasting  changes,  and  that  it  will  be 
permanent.  A  single  Power  is  no  longer  likely  to  attempt,  or,  if 
it  attempts,  to  achieve  schemes  of  conquest ;  nor  is  even  a  coalition 
of  Powers  for  the  partition  of  another  Poland  a  probable  contin¬ 
gency.  There  must  be,  at  least,  a  very  great  appearance  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be  annexed.  The  annexation  of  Savoy 
was  not  creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it ;  but  no 
unprejudiced  person  would  think  of  putting  it  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  -with  the  annexations  of  Alsace,  of  Silesia,  and  off  Galicia. 
The  feelings  and  the  wishes  of  European  populations  in  these  days 
count  for  a  good  deal.  The  political  morality  of  Europe  would  not 
tolerate  the  crimes  of  a  Catherine  and  a  Napoleon  I. ;  and  Europe  is 
now  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  a  really  efficient  control 
over  its  most  distant  members.  Whatever  crime  may  be  contem¬ 
plated,  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  unprejudiced  govern¬ 
ments  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  notion  of 
j  ustice.  W e  can  imagine  two  Emperors  contemplating  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Tilsit  type,  as  a  delightful  vision  to  be  realised  in  the 
distant  future,  but  we  cannot  imagine  them  advising  their  generals 
to  march  to  accomplish  it.  If  there  is  civil  war  in  Turkey,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  France  may  be  eager 
to  recognise,  or  even  to  assist,  the  population  struggling  for  what  it 
considers  freedom;  but  from  the  mere  ambition  of  her  more 
powerful  neighbours,  Turkey  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  day  of 
Oczakoff  will  not  return.  If  the  Ottoman  Government  can  gain 
the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  populations  it  professes  to  rule, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  realise  the  most  brilliant 
future  that  even  Lord  Palmerston  has  anticipated  for  it. 

But,  unhappily,  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  such  a  recon¬ 
ciliation.  The  very  causes  that  have  created  a  sort  of  moral 
barrier  for  the  protection  of  states  like  Turkey  against  external 
foes  have  also  increased  tenfold  the  force  of  the  internal  dangers 
that  menace  their  existence.  What  is  called  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  might  indeed  protect  the  Turkish  Empire  against  the 
aggression  of  France  or  of  Russia,  but  then  it  has  given  distinctness 
and  intensity  to  the  elements  that  interfere  with  its  essential  unity. 
The  same  tendency  that  would  make  the  civilized  world  recoil 
from  abetting  or  even  permitting  the  conquest  of  Germans  by 
Celts,  or  Slaves  by  Germans,  makes  the  Slavic  subjects  of  Turkey 
more  conscious  than  ever  that  they  are  Slaves.  Every  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  Turkish  occupation  has  tended  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  original  distinctions  of  race  and  creed.  The  politic 
vigour  of  the  kings  of  France  gave  harmony  and  unity  to  the 
discordant  races  they  governed,  at  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  was  not  yet  a  power  in  the  world,  but  the  Ottoman 
Porte  let  that  time  pass  by  unused.  From  the  time  of  Mahomet  II. 
it  has  concerned  itself  only  to  recruit  the  dominant  horde  out 
of  the  vanquished  peoples,  and  to  treat  the  remnant  as  spoil  to  be 
divided  among  its  members.  The  small  Tartar  horde  —  at  no 
time  exceeding  two  millions  —  which  overthrew  the  Empire  of  the 
Caesars  had  indeed  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  its  battalions  and 
its  church,  either  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  for  it  promised  the 
believing  warriors  eternal  happiness  of  an  intelligible  kind,  and 
ensured  them  an  abundance  of  temporal  plunder.  Thousands  of 
Greeks  and  Slaves  have  in  every  generation  gladly  accepted  the 
creed  and  the  prerogatives  of  Believers.  But  the  majority  of  both 
races  continued  in  the  mountains  the  unconquerable  assailants, 
and  in  the  plains  the  oppressed  serfs,  of  the  sovereign  tribe, 
nursing  throughout  centuries  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  cherishing 
everything  that  reminded  them  that  they  were  a  distinct  people 
from  their  oppressors,  whom  they  hated  all  the  more  because 
their  ranks  were  recruited  by  renegades  or  captives  from  among 
themselves. 

The  Slavic,  the  Greek,  and  the  Rouman  are  the  three  chief 
races  that  occupy  the  soil  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  unwillingly 
acknowledge  different  degrees  of  dependence  on  the  Turks.  The 
Christian  Slaves  are  perhaps  four  and  a  half  millions  in  number, 
the  Roumans  four  millions,  and  the  Greeks,  including  the  Albanians, 
one  and  a  half  million.  The  Slavic  by  descent  do,  in  fact,  exceed 
the  number  we  have  mentioned ;  but  many  Slaves,  especially  in 
Bosnia,  have  adopted  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  and  are  not 


the  least  bitter  foes  of  the  Slavic  name.  The  three  Christian  races 
agree  in  the  detestation  with  which  they  regard  the  Turks,  but  they 
do  not  yet  show  any  signs  of  union  among  themselves.  The  Rouman 
population  of  the  Principalities  has  for  many  centuries  enjoyed  a 
modified  independence,  recognising  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte, 
and  paying  a  tribute.  They  belong  to  a  race  too  insignificant  to 
have  much  weight  in  Europe,  and  their  position  renders  them 
unwilling  to  assail  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Russia  might  take  part  in  such  a  struggle ;  and  they  know  by 
bitter  experience  that  their  country  is  the  battle-field  in  every  war 
in  which  Russia  and  Turkey  are  the  combatants.  Political  wisdom 
led  them  to  insist  on  the  union  of  their  two  States ;  and  a  reasonable 
self-respect  makes  them  wear  unwillingly  every  badge  of  depen¬ 
dence  on  a  Power  from  which  they  have  derived  no  advantage. 
They  await  their  opportunity,  and  will  use  it  when  it  arrives. 
But  they  will  not  initiate  a  revolt,  or  invite  an  invasion  in  their 
behalf.  The  Greeks,  again,  are  too  few  and  too  scattered  for 
independent  action. 

The  Slaves  are  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  This  portion  of  its  population  is  not  so  numerous  as  the 
dominant  tribe,  nor  even  as  the  Roumans,  but  they  have  a 
powerful  connexion,  considerable  organization,  and  a  lofty  am¬ 
bition.  They  regard  themselves  as  the  race  of  the  future.  They 
recognise  their  brethren  in  the  Russians,  and  in  a  large  minority 
of  the  subjects  of  Austria.  They  have  a  Piedmont  in  Servia, 
which  achieved  a  qualified  independence  sixty  years  ago,  and 
which  is  now  governed  by  a  vigorous  and  ambitious  prince,  and 
animated  by  the  recollection  of  many  former  victories  over  the 
Turks,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  standing  army  of  nearly  50,000 
men.  Under  the  leadership  of  Servia,  the  Slaves  on  the  south  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Save  may,  at  any  moment,  ally  themselves  with 
their  brethren  on  the  northern  banks  of  those  rivers,  and  begin  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey. 

The  prolonged  duel  between  the  Ottomans  and  the  Slaves  is,  at 
this  moment,  represented  by  the  curious  contest  of  which  Monte¬ 
negro  is  the  theatre.  Some  120,000  Slavic  herdsmen  occupy  the 
steep  sides  and  valleys  of  the  Dinarian  Alps  between  Niksich  and 
the  Herzegovina  on  the  north,  and  the  lake  of  Scutari,  in 
Albania,  on  the  south.  They  form  a  confederacy  of  cantons, 
which,  during  the  last  century,  freed  themselves  one  by  one  from 
the  authority  of  the  Turkish  Pacha.  Though  acknowledging  the 
military  leadership  of  an  hereditary  prince,  they  still  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  Porte  ;  but  the  strength  of  their  natural  fortresses,  and  the 
sturdy  bravery  of  their  character,  have  made  them  almost  an  in¬ 
dependent  power  in  the  midst  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Twice  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  the  Ottoman  Porte  attempted  to  put  an  end  to 
the  offensive  precedent,  but  its  generals  have  only  succeeded  in 
depriving  Montenegro  of  its  lowland  pastures.  The  Montenegrin 
demand  of  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  restoration  of  its 
pastures,  provoked  about  two  months  ago  a  third  attack,  in  which 
the  ablest  generals  of  the  Empire  have  brought  large  armies  against 
the  little  province.  But  Cettigne,  its  capital,  can  be  approached 
only  through  long  defiles,  and  the  rumours  of  great  Turkish 
victories  which  from  time  to  time  arrive  from  Scutari  are  gener¬ 
ally  contradicted  in  a  few  days  by  more  authentic  news  of  their 
defeat  from  Austrian  Ragusa,  Still,  a  prolonged  struggle  between 
a  few  cantons  scarcely  possessing  25,000  fighting  men,  and  the 
resources  of  an  Empire  in  the  hands  of  its  ablest  general,  can  have 
but  one  result.  The  resistance  of  a  Slavic  people,  so  brave,  and  so 
long  successful,  would,  however,  produce  a  profound  impression  on 
the  whole  race,  were  it  made  under  the  Carpathians;  and  as 
Montenegro  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  slip  of  territory  from 
Servia,  it  is  possible  that,  before  Omar  Pacha  takes  Cettigne,  the 
unequal  struggle  may  be  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Prince  of  Servia. 

The  Sultan  is  entitled  to  receive  a  fixed  tribute  from  Servia, 
and  to  place  garrisons  in  seven  of  its  fortresses,  one  of  which  is 
Belgrade.  'With  these  exceptions,  the  complete  autonomy  of  the 
principality  is  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Unable  other¬ 
wise  to  reconcile  existing  facts  with  that  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  which  the  allies  went  to  war  to  maintain,  the  authors  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  allowed  Turkey  to  retain  an  offensive  prerogative, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  gave  other  privileges  to  Servia,  which 
could  not  indeed  decently  have  been  refused,  but  which  were 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  former.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  ever  since  1856,  Servia  has  been  preparing  the  military* 
force  which  may  before  long  not  only  recover  the  fortresses,  but 
deal  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Turkish  Empire  north  of  the  Balkan.  A 
month  ago,  the  Pacha  of  Belgrade  permitted  his  soldiers  to 
avenge  a  petty  squabble  by  the  bombardment  of  the  town.  This 
unlucky  blunder  gives  the  Government  of  Servia  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fortress,  the 
possession  of  which  has  been  perverted  to  such  a  purpose.  The 
Porte  will  probably  refuse.  Montenegro  has  set  a  brilliant 
example.  It  is  easy  to  stir  the  fanatical  feelings  of  the  people ; 
and  unless  the  Western  Powers  can  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  war 
may  commence  which  will  drive  the  Ottomans  to  the  south  of  the 
Balkan. 

The  Turks  are  the  most  energetic  and  capable  part  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Sultan,  but  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  carry  on 
with  success  a  long  war  at  a  distance  from  their  head-quarters. 
If  the  Servians  do  not  rise  till  they  have  secured  the  alliance  of 
the  other  discontented  populations  of  the  empire,  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  succeed.  If  they  succeed,  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  will  be 
contracted,  not  overthrown  or  reconstructed.  A  reconstruction  of 
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the  empire  on  such  terms  that  all  its  populations  should  enjoy 
political  equality  aud  order  under  a  Government  commanding  their 
willing  obedience,  would  he  the  happiest  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question.  But  long  years  of  cruelty  and  insult,  have  made  a 
compromise  between  the  Turks  and  their  Christian  subjects  impos¬ 
sible.  The  latter  will  never  consent  to  share  Constantinople  with 
the  former ;  yet  it  will  be  long  before  they  are  able  to  wrest  it 
from  them. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAR  IN  LONDON. 

IT  may  not  perhaps  he  generally  known  that  the  war  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America  has  broken  out 
with  great  violence  in  Fleet  Street.  Happily  the  weapons  with 
which  the  contest  in  this  quarter  is  carried  on  are  such  as  may  be 
used  without  danger  or  impediment  to  the  travellers  along  that 
crowded  thoroughfare.  If  paper  should  fail  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  to  which  the  belligerents  are  putting  it  in  America,  at 
least  it  will  not  disappoint  them  here  in  London.  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  perhaps  regret  to  learn  that  one  of  the  results  of  his  pacific 
system  of  finance  has  been  to  cheapen  the  material  of  war.  A 
newspaper  called  the  London  American  is  published  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  No.  ioo,  Fleet  Street,  to  uphold  the  cause  and  celebrate 
the  victories  of  the  Northern  States,  while  another  newspaper, 
called  the  Index,  is  published  every  Thursday  at  No.  102,  Fleet 
Street,  to  render  similar  services  to  the  South.  It  happens  that 
the  single  house  which  divides  the  Federal  army  of  printers  from 
the  Confederates  is  occupied  by  a  tobacconist,  whose  shop  may  be 
taken  to  represent  that  unhappy  border-land  of  Virginia  which 
lies  between  the  contending  powers.  Far,  however,  from  suffering 
in  the  fierce  conflict  which  is  raging  between  his  neighbours,  it  is 
probable  that  this  tobacconist  gains  a  few  extra  customers  through 
the  attraction  of  emphatic  placards  of  assertion  on  his  left  hand,  and 
of  contradiction  on  his  right.  The  office  of  the  Northern  organ 
is  adorned  with  specimens  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  South, 
which  it  insultingly  offers  for  sale  at  the  price  of  a  few  pence 
per  note.  If  this  or  any  other  movement  in  the  war  of  words 
should  menace  the  tranquillity  of  Fleet  Street,  we  trust  that  our 
Government,  acting  on  the  same  principle  which  lately  enforced 
the  neutrality  of  Southampton,  will  order  a  policeman  to  be 
constantly  on  duty  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  the  London  American  was  established  to  support  the  Northern 
cause,  and  as  a  considerable  number  of  Northern  Americans  appear 
to  approve  of  the  course  of  proceeding  which  it  adopts,  we  cannot 
help  reading  it  with  some  interest,  and  expressing  the  astonishment 
we  feel  at  the  methods  which  its  conductors  think  suitable  to  their 
end  of  influencing  the  opinion  of  intelligent  Englishmen.  Of  course, 
if  they  simply  propose  to  print  by  way  of  relieving  their  own 
minds,  well  and  good ;  but  if  they  desire  to  address  themselves  to 
other  minds,  we  should  judge  that  they  are  not  managing  their 
campaign  here  much  better  than  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton  has  done 
at  home.  If  they  knew  anything  of  the  country  in  which  their 
operations  are  carried  on,  they  would  know  that  the  aid  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Train  would  do  them  much  more  harm  than  good.  But 
Mr.  Train  speaks,  or  rather  raves,  once  a  week  in  some 
public  room,  and  one  of  the  functions  of  the  London  American  is 
to  report  the  violent  absurdities  of  which  he  thus  delivers  himself. 
One  of  Mr.  Train’s  latest  orations,  which  was  upon  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Lindsay’s  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  begins  thus : — 
“  Mr.  Lindsay’s  impudence  is  worthy  of  his  rebel  sympathies  and 
vulgar  manners.”  Now,  supposing  Mr.  Lindsay’s  manners  to  be 
vulgar,  what  has  his  vulgarity  to  do  with  the  question  of  recog¬ 
nising  the  Southern  States  P  It  has  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  those  States  bears  a  name  which  is  capable 
of  being  abbreviated  into  “  Jeff.”  We  observe  that  the  Nero  York 
Tribune  testifies  to  “  the  fervour  of  the  Union  principles  ”  of  the 
American,  and  also  to  its  “  ability  and  discretion;  ”  but  our  own 
testimony  would  be  confined  to  the  former  point.  Of  course  a 
paper  which  is  published  in  England  maybe  fairly  tried  by  English 
rules,  and  therefore  we  venture  to  inquire  what  object  is  expected 
to  be  gained  by  publishing  the  letters  which  “  J.  D.”  writes  to  the 
American  from  New  York.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
ordinary  correspondence  of  rational  newspapers  that  the  Richard¬ 
sonian  drama  lately  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  does  to  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  tragedies.  It  is  almost  impossible,  while  reading 
“  J.  D’s.”  strange  effusions,  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
burlesques.  “  The  bloodiest  chapter  ever  recorded  in  the  world’s 
history  has  been  traced  upon  the  records  of  time.”  This  is  how  J.  I). 
throws  oft  for  his  account  of  the  battles  before  Richmond.  There 
may  be  critics  in  New  York  who  think  this  fine  writing,  but 
we  only  think  it  fustian.  In  the  next  sentence  mention  is  made 
of  “  the  greatest  living  general  of  his  age,  George  B.  McClellan.” 
It  occurs  to  us  that  all  living  generals,  whether  or  not  com¬ 
parable  to  Napoleon,  are  generals  of  the  age,  just  as  all  chapters 
recorded  in  history  necessarily  find  places  in  the  records  of  time. 
But  we  strongly  suspect  that  what  we  should  call  tautology  is 
thought  by  the  correspondent  and  editor  of  the  American  to  be 
soul-stirring  eloquence.  When  “  J.  D.”  claims  “  the  admiration 
of  all  civilized  nations”  for  the  “ desperation,  valour,  and  endu¬ 
rance  ”  of  the  contending  armies,  it  rather  seems  that  he  expects 
an  equal  tribute  of  applause  to  his  own  power  of  descriptive  com¬ 
position.  Although  he  calls  the  Confederates  by  all  manner  of 
hard  names  himself,  he  still  expects  his  English  readers  to  admire 
them,  not  of  course  equally  with  the  Federals,  but  still  far  beyond 
any  mere  Old  World  heroes.  Indeed,  he  reminds  us  of  a  man  who 


abuses  and  beats  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  insists  that  all  his 
neighbours  should  admire  her  and  pay  her  compliments.  Turning 
from  his  style  to  what  we  suppose  he  means  for  facts,  we  gather 
that  “  the  iion-hearted  M‘Clellan”  has  repulsed  the  rebels  thrice 
to  once  that  they  have  made  him  fall  back ;  that  “  he  has  swung 
the  right  of  his  army  around  for  a  distance  exceeding  thirty 
miles ;  ”  and  that  “  under  constant  and  desperate  attacks  from 
overpowering  numbers  ”  he  has  obtained  a  position  which  makes 
“  his  advance  upon  Richmond  far  more  practicable  than  by  the 
line  which  the  deluded  rebels  supposed  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.”  During  the  whole  of  the  seven  days’  operations  General 
M'Clellan  lost  only  one  siege  gun,  and  —  what  was  even  more  im¬ 
portant —  “  at  no  time  was  the  slightest  shadow  seen  to  cloud  the 
sunshine  of  his  brow,”  nor  for  a  moment  did  he  falter  in  faith  in 
his  noble  and  gallant  army.  Rebel  prisoners  admit  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  change  of  front  had  astonished  the  traitor  leaders  “  more 
than  anything  that  had  transpired  during  this  rebellion,”  and  that 
it  was  some  time  before  those  leaders  could  believe  that  M'Clellan 
was  not  retreating  in  disorder. 

One  of  the  oddest  points  about  “  J.  D.”  is,  that  wbi’e  indulging 
the  wildest  flights  of  exaggeration,  he  is  yet  determined  to  assert 
his  character  for  accuracy.  Thus  he  says  that  “  the  various  re¬ 
porters  of  the  press”  fix  the  loss  of  the  Federal  army  in  the  seven 
days’  fighting  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
rebels  at  forty  thousand  ;  but  as  he  knows  from  long  experience 
how  casualties  are  magnified  “upon  the  eve  of  every  battle” — 
by  which  expression  he  appears  to  mean  “  after  the  battle  has 
taken  place” — he  calculates  that  “fifteen  thousand  will  cover  our 
entire  loss,  and  twenty  thousand  that  of  the  rebels.”  And  yet  he 
introduces  the  topic  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  contending  armies 
by  declaring  that  it  is  “fearful  beyond  conception ;  ”  and  as  he  waxes 
warmer  he  asserts  that  “  no  other  people  than  Americans  would 
have  waged  such  a  hand-to-hand  strife,  and  for  such  a  period ;  ” 
and  still  farther  on,  that  “  the  loss  of  life  during  the  whole  seven 
days’  combats  exceeds  that  of  any  battles  ever  before  fought.”  That 
such  a  war  should  be  waged  by  Americans  against  each  other  is, 
he  says,  “  one  of  those  mysterious  designs  of  an  all-wise  Provi¬ 
dence  that  no  finite  mind  can  fathom.”  Perhaps  his  countryman, 
Mr.  Sothern,  would  have  put  it,  “that  no  fellah  can  make  out.” 
He  has  no  doubt  that  some  great  good  is  to  be  worked  out  “  for 
the  benefit  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man ;  ”  and  foreign 
Powers  are  recommended  to  reflect,  that  a  people  schooled  in  such 
desperate  struggles  of  war,  once  united,  would  be  “  capable  of 
making  thrones  as  well  as  despots  tremble.”  He  does  not  say  this 
in  a  spirit  of  braggadocio,  “  but  let  any  crowned  head  thrust 
between  us  its  interference,”  and  he,  in  effect,  threatens  that  that 
head  will  get  pretty  badly  punched. 

We  have  nothing  to  remark  upon  the  Index,  except  that  it  is 
written  in  the  language  which  people  of  ordinary  education  and 
unimpaired  faculties  use  in  England,  and  that  it  attempts  to 
advauce  the  cause  of  the  Southern  States  by  employing  rational 
arguments  and  advancing  statements  which  are  not  extravagantly 
incredible.  Of  course  we  cannot  speak  of  the  Index  as  we  think, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  denounced  by  the  American  as 
sympathizers  with  the  South.  But,  in  this  matter,  the  only 
sympathy  we  confess  to  feeling  is  a  sympathy  with  the  common 
rules  of  literary  composition,  and  of  historical  veracity,  which 
are  outrageously  violated  by  the  London  organ  of  the  Northern 
States.  Perhaps,  too,  if  we  spoke  unreservedly,  we  should 
admit  that  the  letters  and  orations  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Train  in¬ 
fuse  into  our  minds  a  slight  aversion  to  the  cause  which  enjoys 
that  gentleman’s  support.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Train  was  very 
indignant,  in  his  lecture,  at  the  treatment  which  General  Butler 
has  received  from  the  English  newspapers.  He  told  his  hearers 
that  where  America  has  one  skeleton  in  her  closet,  England  has 
a  dozen  ;  and  then,  changing  his  subject,  he  declared,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  telegrams,  that  McClellan  had  trapped  the  rebels,  and 
that  Richmond  was  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  great  armies  of 
the  Northern  States.  Mr.  Train  lately  lectured  on  the  immorality 
of  Epsom  races,  and  it  seems  that  last  Monday,  “  by  invitation  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick,”  he  delivered  an  address  (not  yet 
reported)  on  the  Downfall  of  England.  A  recent  number  of  the 
American  contains  a  letter  from  “  an  American  gentleman  of  well- 
known  literary  fame,”  to  “a  Unionist  in  London,”  whose  lucid 
and  eloquent  advocacy  has  elicited  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  who,  therefore,  is  not  improbably  Mr.  Train 
himself.  We  purchased  a  copy,  and  we  can  truly  say  that  we  do 
not  at  all  regret  the  outlay.  There  is  an  account  of  England’s 
conduct  during  the  rebellion,  intended  by  the  author  to  be  in  the 
style  of  “  the  future  Macaulay  or  Alison,”  which  we  would  on 
no  account  have  missed  the  pleasure  of  reading.  The  London 
American  is  published  in  the  same  street  as  Lunch,  and  at  the 
same  price ;  and  although  the  fun  is  unintentional,  it  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  good. 


GOODWOOD  RACES. 

THE  race  for  the  Goodwood  Cup  did  not  end  in  an  exciting 
struggle,  but  it  had  the  merit  of  bringing  together  as  good 
a  lot  of  horses  as  one  need  wish  to  see.  There  was,  in  the  first 
place,  The  Wizard,  whom  everybody  admits  to  be  a  race-horse  of 
the  highest  class,  but  who  lacks,  perhaps,  the  pluck  necessary  for  a 
severe  finish.  The  Wizard  was  in  this  same  race  hist  year,  and  lie 
allowed  the  American  horse  Starke  to  beat  him  in  the  last  few 
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strides,  when  nothing  hut  determination  was  wanting  to  secure 
victory.  Indeed  The  Wizard  has  managed  just  not  to  do  it  so 
many  times,  that  Avhen  he  beat  Asteroid  at  Stockbridge  lately,  his 
success  seemed  unaccountable,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
Rogers’s  great  experience  had  suggested  to  him  some  contrivance  as 
effectual  as  moral  suasion  is  thought  by  certain  enthusiasts  to  be 
with  silent  boys.  It  is  true  that  the  victory  was  not  a  great  one, 
because  the  horses  carried  even  weights,  although  The  Wizard  is  a 
year  older;  but  then  Asteroid  had  won  the  Ascot  Cup  just  before 
in  a  style  which  enhanced  the  high  reputation  which  he  attained  last 
year.  Riding  without  either  whip  or  spur,  Rogers  certainly  did  on 
that  occasion  contrive  to  counteract  The  Wizard’s  tendency  to  shut 
up  just  when  the  pinch  was  felt.  It  seemed  that  at  last  this  splendid 
horse  had  got  a  rider  who  could  prevail  upon  him  to  do  himself 
justice,  and  accordingly  he  was  made  favourite  for  the  Goodwood 
Cup  at  odds  which  we  could  not  help  thinking  shorter  than  his 
earlier  history  justified.  Our  own  notion  of  a  good  thing  would 
have  been  to  back  The  Wizard  for  a  place,  but  not  to  win  the  race. 
He  looked,  before  saddling,  quite  himself,  as  fine  a  horse  as  there  is 
upon  the  turf ;  but  as  he  walked  round  and  round,  under  those  trees 
which  may  be  best  described  as  the  “  green-room  ”  of  Goodwood, 
there  certainly  was  some  appearance  of  stiffness  about  the  near 
hind-foot,  which,  however,  was  not  perceptible  afterwards  when 
he  cantered.  Rogers  again  rode  without  whip  or  spur,  but  on 
this  occasion  moral  influence  did  not  supply  their  places  so  effica¬ 
ciously  as  at  Stockbridge.  Leaving  The  Wizard  engaged  in  a 
walk  under  the  trees,  we  next  turned  our  attention  to  a 
very  fine  pair  of  mares.  One  of  these  was  Audrey,  winner  of  the 
Cesarowitch  last  year,  who  had  been  favourite  or  nearly  so  for  the 
Stakes  on  Wednesday,  and  ran  fourth  for  them.  As  Audrey  is  now 
six  years  old,  her  public  life  must  be  near  its  close,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  her  name  will  hereafter  be  kept  in  memory  by  her 
descendants,  for  she  looks  fit  to  be  the  mother  of  illustrious 
horses.  Her  companion  under  the  trees  was  Rainwater,  whose 
merit  is  sufficiently  well  known,  as  she  Avon  the  Liverpool 
Cup  a  fortnight  ago,  and  ran  a  very  good  third  for  the  Ascot 
Cup,  Avhich  indeed  she  at  one  moment  looked  like  winning. 
She  was  ridden  by  Fordham  at  Ascot  and  Liverpool;  but 
as  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  has  a  horse  running  to-day,  Fordham  will 
ride  for  him.  The  horse  which  Fordham  is  to  ride  is  no 
other  than  the  once  famous  Umpire,  upon  whom  the  Americans 
heaped  such  a  pile  of  money  before  the  Derby  of  two  years  ago. 
The  boastfulness  of  Americans  has  of  late  been  turned  to  other 
subjects  than  horse-racing,  and  Umpire  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  hero  who  has  been  manufactured  out  of  very  ordinary  clay. 
It  is  possible  that  the  bragging  there  has  been  about  this  horse 
may  have  inspired  us  with  a  prejudice  against  him.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  we  never  liked  him,  and  we  do  not  like  him  now ;  and 
we  should  not  mind  taking  reasonable  odds  that  Umpire 
would  be  the  last  horse  in  the  race.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not 
expect  that  Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  avIio  beat  The  Wizard  with  Starke 
last  year,  will  beat  him  now  with  Umpire.  Being  an  American- 
bred  horse,  Umpire  has  an  allowance  of  half  a  stone,  and  Ave  feel 
confident  that  The  Wizard  is  more  than  that  much  better  than  he. 
As  he  is  being  saddled  his  owner  is  heard  to  mention,  for  the 
information  of  bystanders,  that  that  horse  bites  everything  and 
kicks  everything  he  comes  near.  Not  being  so  much  in  love  with 
Umpire  as  to  be  desirous  of  either  bite  or  kick,  we  turn  to  a  hand¬ 
some  chestnut  filly  with  Avhite  hind-legs,  who  is  no  other  than 
Mr.  Naylor’s  Feu  de  Joie,  the  latest  winner  of  the  Oaks.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  creature,  but  scarcely  fit,  like  Fairwater  and 
Audrey,  to  mingle  in  conflict  with  the  sterner  sex. 

The  three-vear-old  fillies  of  the  present  year  have  not  thus  far 
shoAvn  themselves  by  any  means  equal  to  the  colts,  which  are,  if  we 
do  not  mistake,  beyond  the  average  of  merit.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  The  Marquis.  Not  to  speak  of  his  public  running,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  has  pretty  well  galloped  his  trial  horse,  Cape  Fly¬ 
away,  off  his  legs,  and  that  The  Wizard  also  has  found  The  School¬ 
master’s  work  too  much  for  him.  There  is  also  the  horse  which 
beat  The  Marquis  for  the  Derby.  And  besides,  there  are  the  two 
three-year-olds  which  started  for  the  Goodwood  Cup.  Of  one  of 
these,  Tim  Whifllcr,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
He  looks  the  very  model  of  a  race-horse,  and  if  the 
character  of  the  year  depended  on  him  alone  it  would  not 
be  contemptible.  _  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  entered  either  for 
the  Derby  or  St.  Leger,  and  really  some  opportunity  ought  to  be 
found  for  a  meeting  betAveen  him  and  The  Marquis,  as  we  believe 
the  result  Avould  be  a  race  which  would  be  remembered  for  many 
years  to  come.  Tim  Whiffier  aa-ou  the  Chester  Cup,  and  he  won  a 
race  at  Ascot,  just  as  he  liked ;  so  that  the  price  of  2,500  guineas,  for 
which  his  present  owner  bought  him,  was  not  at  all  too  high.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Tim  Whiffier  is  an  extraordinarily  good  three- 
year-old,  and  we  must  say  that  in  this  race  three-year-olds  are 
rather  unduly  favoured.  The  difference  of  two  stone  in  weight  is, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  disproportioned  to  a  difference  of  two 
years  in  age.  Such  a  horse  as  Tim  Whiffier  improves  every  month, 
while  such  a  horse  as  The  Wizard,  perhaps,  does  not  improve  at  all. 
Looking  at  Tim  Whiffier,  and  considering  the  weight  he  carried,  it 
seemed  that  he  ought  to  win  this  race,  but  somekoAv  he  had  not 
lately  commanded  as  much  confidence  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Indeed,  the  preference  Avas  generally  given  to  another 
excellent  horse  of  the  same  year,  Zetland,  Avho  made  such  a 
courageous  finish  as  second  to  Asteroid  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  and 
whose  power  of  endurance  is  remarkable,  while  in  speed  he  has 
few  superiors  in  his  year.  If  previous  performances  are  any  guide, 
it  is  certain  that  Zetland  cannot  be  far  from  winning,  although  we 


hardly  give  him  credit  for  being  as  good  as  the  betting  assumes 
him  to  be. 

Of  the  seven  horses  which  have  been  mentioned,  every  one 
except  Umpire  would  command  admiration  anywhere.  Tim 
Whiffier  is  not  the  handsomest  of  the  lot,  but  he  looks  as  if  he 
could  do  anything.  His  rider  had  evidently  determined  to  make 
the  pace  strong  from  start  to  finish,  relying  upon  the  horse’s 
quality,  and  also  upon  the  light  weight  which  he  carried  as  com¬ 
pared  "with  Fairwater  and  The  Wizard.  The  rider  of  Zetland  also 
adopted  the  same  tactics.  The  result  was,  that  these  two  horses, 
in  company  for  some  time  with  Audrey,  were  ahead  of  everything 
else  throughout  the  race.  It  is  not  often  that  this  plan  of  making 
running  all  the  way  answers,  but  it  succeeded  this  year  at  Ascot, 
and  it  succeeded  again  at  Goodwood.  As  the  race  was  being  rim, 
the  friends  of  The  Wizard  looked  for  him,  and  the  friends  of 
Fairwater  looked  for  her,  and  both  appeared  to  be  in  reason¬ 
ably  good  places' — near  enough,  that  is,  to  the  front  for  the 
decisive  rush  which  their  respective  partisans  expected  to  see  made. 
But,  alas !  Avhen  it  came  to  the  critical  moment,  The  Wizard  could 
make  but  a  poor  effort,  and  Fairwater  could  make  none  at  all. 
Tim  Whiffier  was  ahead  of  everything,  and  Zetland  was  ahead  of 
everything  else.  Perhaps  Zetland  could  have  got  nearer  to  Tim 
Whiffier,  but  he  could  not  have  got  near  enough  to  have  had  any 
chance  of  beating  him.  Perhaps,  also,  Rogers  might  have 
prevailed  upon  The  Wizard  to  do  ratber  more,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do  anything  to  the  purpose.  Having 
lost  the  Goodwood  Cup  by  a  very  little  last  year,  The  Wizard 
lost  it  by  a  great  deal  this  year.  The  three  first  horses  looked 
very  much  as  if  they  were  doing  their  duty  contentedly  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  they  bad  respectively  been  called. 
Tim  Whiffer  was  easily,  and  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  first; 
and  so  was  Zetland  second ;  and  so  was  The  Wizard  third.  Each 
took  his  oaati  place,  and  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
place  of  anybody  else.  The  Wizard’s  rider  had  neither  whip  nor 
spur,  and  the  riders  of  the  other  horses  did  not  want  any.  The 
finish  was  \~ery  quiet,  gentlemanly,  and  unexciting.  The  position 
of  each  horse  seemed  to  be  accepted  quite  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
destiny,  which  no  energy  could  improve  and  no  laxity  of  exertion 
damage.  Of  the  other  horses,  we  belieire  that  Umpire  was  the 
very  last,  but  it  really  did  not  matter  in  the  least  where  any 
of  them  were.  The  two  powerful  three-year-olds  had  taken 
full  advantage  of  their  light  weights,  and  had  fairly  galloped  away 
from  everything  in  the  field. 

Although  the  race  for  the  Goodwood  Cup  ended  in  this  tran¬ 
quil  manner,  the  sight  of  six  out  of  the  seven  horses  that  ran  for 
it  was  in  itself  enough  to  repay  the  journey  to  the  course.  The 
character  of  this  race  for  bringing  together  the  best  horses  upon 
the  turf  has  been  fully  maintained  in  the  present  year.  The 
character  of  the  other  grand  race  of  the  meeting,  ATiz.  the  Good¬ 
wood  Stakes,  has  also  been  maintained ;  for  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  gambling  upon  this  race,  and  it  was  Avon  by  a  horse  who 
was  quite  unknoAvn  before.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  handi¬ 
caps  is  to  have  a  moderately  good  horse  whose  merit  is 
known  to  yourself  only.  If  your  horse  is  very  good,  the  secret 
of  his  goodness  will  almost  invariably  ooze  out.  Races  of  this 
kind,  having  usually  a  large  number  of  entries,  are  highly  con¬ 
venient  to  the  bookmaker,  but  are  not  very  interesting  to  the 
mere  spectator.  The  fine  mare  Audrey  carried  nine  stone  in  this 
race,  and  over  nine  stone  next  day  for  the  Cup,  and  in  both 
instances  she  got  over  the  two  and  a  half  miles  of  ground  creditably. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Findon  Stakes,  whicb  Mr.  Naylor  won 
last  year  with  Caterer,  have  been  won  by  him  again  this  year  with 
Pratique.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Naylor  started  three  horses  for  this  race, 
it  Avould  have  been  hard  if  one  of  them  had  not  been  successful. 
The  tAvo-year-olds  which  shoAved  at  Goodwood  were  not,  generally 
speaking,  of  very  high  merit,  and  the  three-year-olds  which  ran  in 
the  races  peculiar  to  their  year  were  not  by  any  means  adapted 
to  make  good  our  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  their  class.  The  first 
race  on  Thursday  brought  out  three  three-year-olds,  one  of  whom 
was  Buckenham,  a  horse  who  sometimes  has  had  admirers. 
Buckenham  did  not  win  nor  try  to  win,  nor  even  try  to  make 
winning  by  any  other  horse  troublesome.  Somebody  suggested 
that  he  was  going  to  run  for  the  Cup,  and  that  he  Avas  started  in 
this  race  only  to  get  a  gentle  canter.  If  true,  this  would  have 
been  aggravating  to  any  misguided  persons  who  had  put  money 
upon  him  in  the  belief  that  he  would  try  to  win.  But  as  Bucken¬ 
ham  did  not  start  for  the  Cup,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  honestly 
did  his  best  in  the  previous  race,  and  that  the  gentle  canter  was 
too  much  for  him. 

At  Goodwood,  if  the  sport  ever  flags,  one  turns  for  full  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  scenery.  The  meeting  of  this  year  ha3  had  the 
advantage  of  real  English  summer  weather,  which,  when  it  can  bo 
got,  is  surpassed  by  very  feiv  climates.  There  is  only  one  draw¬ 
back  to  the  delightful  impression  made  by  Goodwood  Races,  and 
that  is,  the  hideous  assemblage  of  wretched,  starved,  and  tortured 
hacks  which  drag  ATehicles  from  the  railway  to  the  course,  up  a 
hill  which  is  both  long  and  steep.  Surely  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  between  the  horses  which  people  come  to  see 
and  those  which  bring  them.  These  miserable  animals  are  tethered 
during  the  day  by  the  side  of  that  grove  wherein  their  high-born 
brethren  walk  sheeted  before  the  races  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
After  all,  perhaps  pushing  four  stout  personages  up  that  hill  is^not 
much  more  painful  than  finishing  a  great  race;  but  then  of  course 
it  is  not  anything  like  so  glorious. 
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BUTLER’S  APOLOGY. 

HHAM  Mcrcurio  qaam  Marti.  General  Butler,  in  one  respect, 
equals  Caesar  —  he  can  write  as  well  as  fight.  To  be  sure, 
his  noble  exploits  are  only  achieved  against  women;  and  his 
weapons  are  worthy  of  his  warfare.  The  man  who  could  insult 
women  by  his  infamous  proclamation  can  vindicate  it,  and,  writing 
to  a  friend  at  Boston  —  the  very  Academe  of  America  —  he  at 
last  tells  us  what  he  really  meant  by  it.  But,  outrageous  as  was 
his  original  offence,  his  defence  is  something  worse.  There  was  but 
one  element  wanting  to  our  knowledge  of  this  person’s  character, 
to  make  it  an  exhaustive  specimen  of  human  vileness.  General 
Butler  has  been  kind  enough  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  himself. 
He  acknowledges  and  vindicates  his  proclamation.  “  Under  like 
circumstances  he  would  issue  it  again ;  ”  and,  in  explaining  it,  he 
adds  just  that  one  personal  trait  which  makes  the  picture  of  him 
whole  and  harmonious.  The  dash  of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  was 
lacking,  and  he  has  supplied  it.  He  has  been  traduced,  misrepre¬ 
sented,  and  misunderstood.  “  Careless  of  the  slanders  of  his 
enemies,”  he  is  nobly  desirous,  nay,  “jealous  of  the  good  opinions 
of  his  friends.”  Being  a  Christian  and  a  reader  of  Shakspeare,  he 
throws  off  with  Shylock’s famous  apostrophe  to  “Father  Abraham,” 
and  wonders  what  sort  of  Christians  men  can  be  who  suspect  the 
very  thoughts  of  others.  For  himself,  he  is  a  Scipio  and  his  army  a 
holy  legion  of  pme-minded  apostles  of  patriotism.  Such  being 
his  nature  and  such  the  life  of  his  chaste  soldiery,  he  addressed 
them  only  in  language  which  could  be  understood  by  the  pure  in 
heart.  Iloni  sort  qui  mat  y  jicnsc,  or,  as  he  says,  in  a  fine  spirit  of 
piety,  “out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketk;” 
and  it  is  only  men  like  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Courier  who 
could  so  construe  his  general  order  as  to  suppose  that  he 
intended  to  hand  over  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  to  the  brutal 
license  of  a  coarse  soldiery.  This  could  not  be  his  meaning, 
because  soldiers  are  gentlemen.  When  General  Butler  meets  a 
common  woman  plying  her  vocation  in  the  streets,  he  passes  her 
by  with  an  austere  and  indignant  virtue.  “  He  takes  no  notice  of 
her — her  words  and  gestures  are  not  insulting  to  him.”  “  It  is  only 
when  she  becomes  a  continuous  and  positive  nuisance  that  you  call 
a  watchman  and  give  her  in  charge.”  It  was  therefore  “with 
anxious  and  careful  thought  ”  that  General  Butler  hit  upon  this 
order — “Women  who  insult  my  soldiers  are  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  common  women  plying  their  vocation.”  It  is  only 
Northern  editors,  and  he  might  have  added  every  honourable  man 
in  Europe,  who  could  misunderstand  his  proclamation ;  and  those 
who  do  misunderstand  it  are  in  the  habit  of  “stopping  such 
women,  talking  with  them,  and  holding  dalliance  with  them,  and 
so,  from  their  own  conduct,  they  construed  his  order.” 

This  is  ingenious,  and  quite  worthy  of  an  attorney’s  mind. 
General  Butler  has  not  studied  Nisi  Prius  for  nothing ;  though, 
like  some  other  specimens  of  special  pleading,  it  proves  rather  too 
much.  It  is  no  great  objection  to  his  transparent  fallacy  to  observe 
of  it  that  he  contrives,  in  offering  this  explanation  to  his  Boston 
friend,  to  insult  the  common  voice  of  Europe  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  be  an  additional  claim  upon  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
General  Butler’s  fellow-citizens  that  he  has  managed  to  charge 
such  persons  as  the  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  neat  inuendo,  with  consorting  commonly  with  common 
women.  But  to  the  defence.  It  amounts  to  this.  General  Butler 
is  himself  an  eminently  moral  man  —  we  have,  at  any  rate,  his 
own  word  for  it.  And  his  troops  like  himself,  are  one  and 
all,  every  man  of  them  Sir  Galahads  also.  They  have  no 
camp-followers ;  they  have  no  dealings  with  common  women ; 
they  are  as  pure  as  unsunned  icicles  like  himself.  They  at  once 
understood  his  proclamation.  Knowing  no  evil,  they  thought  no 
evil.  They  only  understood  it  as  school-girls  understand  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  seventh  commandment— namely,  as  a  delicate 
hint  to  them  to  persevere  in  their  immaculate  and  maiden 
modesty.  An  army  of  saints  would  at  once  enter  into  the  feelings 
and  interpret  aright  the  words  of  their  saintly  commander.  To 
jhc  pure  all  things  are  pure. 

There  is  one  slight  abatement  in  the  completeness  of  the  holy 
and  austere  General’s  saintliness.  A  thoroughly  good  man,  such 
as  General  Butler  paints  himself,  does  not  usually  degrade  himself 
by  foul-mouthed  abuse  of  even  the  most  worthless  of  the  female 
sex.  Ilis  language  of  austere  disgust,  and  his  feelings,  too,  are 
tempered  with  some  charity  for  the  most  fallen  and  degraded. 
General  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  rails  at  all  the  ladies  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  most  foul-mouthed  language.  He  vilifies  them  in 
the  dialect  of  Billingsgate,  if  not  of  the  stews.  He  quotes 
Scripture  against  them  once  and  again;  though  he  might  have 
remembered  that  his  friend  Shylock,  like 

The  devil,  can  cite  Scripture  for  liis  purpose ; 
and 

An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 

“The  devil,”  he  says,  with  edifying  unction,  “had  entered  into 
the  hearts  of  the  women  of  this  town  (you  know  seven  of  them 
chose  Mary  Magdalene  for  a  residence)  to  stir  up  strife  in  every 
way  possible.”  To  class  all  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  with  the 
woman  who  was  a  sinner,  the  proverbial  type,  of  harlotry,,  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  that  Christian  charity  which,  in  addition 
to  the  other  evangelical  virtues,  a  General  of  austere  virtue  must 
necessarily  possess.  But  he  plunges  at  once  from  Scripture  to 
slang.  “The  insults  of  these  bejewelled,  becrinolined,  and  belaced 
creatures  calling  themselves  ladies,  were  more  than  tlcsh  and  blood 


could  stand  without  retort.”  “  These  ske-adders  of  New  Orleans 
must  be  shamed  into  propriety.”  In  short,  the  Magdalens  in 
whom  was  no  shame,  the  women  into  whom  all  the  devils  had 
entered,  must  be  treated  as  common  women ;  and  we  all  know  how 
common  women  are  treated  by  soldiers  and  gentlemen — of  course 
with  silence,  modesty,  and  purity. 

This  is  General  Butler’s  commentary  on  his  own  order ;  and  he 
has  also  illustrated  it  by  his  practice.  At  the  funeral  of  a  Federal 
officer,  one  Lieut,  de  Kay,  it  appears  that  a  Southern  lady  of  re¬ 
markable  spirit  and  ingenuous  freedom  of  tongue,  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  sitting  in  her  balcony  and  displaying  Southern 
colours  and  otherwise  misconducting  herself.  Not  that  she  stood 
alone,  for  the  whole  of  New  Orleans  sympathized  with  her,  and  the 
scene  in  the  church  where  the  funeral  service  was  celebrated  was 
so  violent  that,  in  a  transport  of  rage  wholly  unbecoming  to  so 
savoury  a  professor  as  General  Butler,  that  religious  com¬ 
mander  declared  that  if  he  had  been  there  he  would  have 
bombarded  the  church.  The  Bomba  of  the  North  vented  his 
holy  indignation  not  on  the  church  but  on  the  lady.  Mrs.  Phillips 
was  at  once  arrested,  and  another  general  order,  quite  equal  to 
his  infamous  proclamation,  was  at  once  issued.  Mrs.  Phillips,  on 
being  subjected  to  the  gentle  commander’s  interrogation,  with 
Southern  vivacity  replied,  “  I  was  in  good  spirits  that  day.”  Flesh 
and  blood,  at  least  General  Butler’s  flesh  and  blood,  could  not  stand 
this  sharp  artillery  of  woman’s  tongue.  “  It  is  therefore  ordered 
that  she  be  not  regarded  and  treated  as  a  common  woman,  but  as 
an  uncommon,  bad,  and  dangerous  woman,”  and  therefore  he  sends 
her  into  solitary  confinement.  Butler’s  wit  is  worthy  almost 
of  his  namesake  who  wrote  Hudibras ;  and  he  might  have  been 
contented  with  the  sly  joke  of  styling  Mrs.  Phillips  an  uncommon 
specimen  of  a  common  woman.  The  retort  would  have  been  ample 
vengeance  for  the  lady’s  pertness.  In  the  tongue  duel  the  General 
had  the  best  of  it.  There  was  hardly  a  necessity  for  clenching 
his  pleasantry  by  transporting  the  defeated  joker  to  a  felon’s  prison 
as  well.  Poor  Mrs.  Phillips  finds  it  to  be  a  sad  mistake  to  bandy 
sharp  sayings  with  the  commander  of  an  army  of  occupation, 
just  as  somebody  else  discovered  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  argue 
with  the  master  of  ten  legions. 

But  the  value  of  General  Butler’s  second  general  order  is  the  light 
it  throws  not  only  on  his  first  general  order,  but  on  his  own  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  meaning.  Mrs.  Phillips  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  common 
woman,  but  is  to  be  ordered  to  prison.  The  inference  is  plain,  that 
the  New  Orleans  ladies  and  common  women  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
Mrs.  Phillips  is  treated.  She  is  imprisoned,  because  she  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  common  woman.  How,  then,  are  common  women 
to  be  treated  ?  As  Mrs.  Phillips  was  not  treated.  But  according 
to  his  own  account  of  his  own  meaning,  this  imprisonment  was 
exactly  what  he  says  he  threatened  all  the  ladies  with.  Either, 
then,  General  Butler’s  joke  loses  all  its  point,  and  lie  has  treated 
Mrs.  Phillips  as  a  common  woman,  or  in  his  “  infamous  proclama¬ 
tion  ”  he  did  not  intend  that  sense  to  be  given  to  it  which  he  has 
recently  invented  in  his  letter  of  explanation  to  his  Boston  friend. 
One  way  or  the  other,  General  Butler  has  tumbled  into  an  obvious 
inconsistency.  He  must  either  abandon  his  joke  or  his  explana¬ 
tion.  By  his  treatment  of  Mrs.  Phillips  he  has  proved  that  his 
proclamation  was  intended  in  that  sense  which  every  reasonable 
being  has  attached  to  it.  He  has  convicted  himself  out  of  his  own 
mouth  ;  and  as  General  Butler  likes  Scripture  and  knows  his  Bible, 
we  make  him  a  present  of  the  language  as  well  as  the  sense  of  the 
text. 

Of  course  all  this  is  poor  work.  It  is  lamentably  easy  to 
unmask  a  sanctimonious  ruffian  like  this  Butler;  and  —  for  in¬ 
sensibly  one  slips  into  too  much  of  Scriptural  allusion,  which 
is  almost  defiled  by  applying  it,  except  in  retort,  to  so  great  a 
master  in  inspired  language  —  we  feel  a  certain  kind  of  ceremonial 
defilement,  and  seem  to  be  unclean  till  the  evening  while  touching 
such  as  General  Butler.  But  a  serious  question  remains.  Is  the 
South  to  be  held  by  an  army  of  pro-consuls  like  this  ?  Here  is 
New  Orleans,  the  second  city  of  the  American  continent,  a  city, 
as  General  Butler  says,  “  seven  miles  long  by  two  to  four  wide, 
of  150,000  inhabitants,  all  hostile,  bitter,  defiant,  explosive, 
standing  literally  on  a  magazine,  a  spark  only  needed  for  destruc¬ 
tion.”  It  can  only  be  held  by  threats  of  bombarding  churches, 
and  by  actually  imprisoning  women.  Every  woman  is  a  Jael  in 
it.  But  New  Orleans  does  not  stand  alone.  Every  city  and 
town  and  village  in  the  South  is  alive  with  the  like  of  Mrs. 
Phillips;  and  when  the  legions  of  the  North  have  triumphed,  and 
when  the  unborn  sons  and  daughters  of  those  whom  the  Butlers, 
and  the  like  of  Butler,  have  consigned  to  infamy  and  Ship  Island, 
can  lisp  curses,  they  will  be  showered  with  even  more  than  Mrs. 
Phillips’  “good  spirits”  on  their  conquerors  and  oppressors.  Is 
this  the  tenure  by  which  the  Union  is  to  be  preserved  ? 


CERAMIC  ART  AND  GLASS  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 

I71ROM  our  review  of  the  Painting  and  Sculpture,  or  what  our 
grandmothers  would  have  called  the  Fine  Arts,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  we  pass  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  equally 
“  fine  ”  and  not  less  interesting  Applied  Arts.  But  in  our  survey 
of  the  arts  in  their  connexion  with  various  manufactures,  we  shall 
occupy  a  more  limited  field  than  in  the  former  part  of  our  subject. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  the  general  state  and  con¬ 
dition  of  industrial  art,  but  only  to  notice  the  comparative  progress 
made  since  1851  in  those  departments  of  production  m  w  Inch 
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the  artistic  element  is  most  conspicuous.  The  rather  barbarous 
compound  word,  “  art-manufacture,”  has  come  into  vogue  during 
the  last  decade.  Its  invention  and  adoption  testify  to  a  want 
in  our  language.  The  great  lesson  which  was  taught  us  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  was  our  shortcoming  in  the  application  of 
pure  and  appropriate  design  to  the  objects  of  our  handicraft. 
Since  then,  we  have  striven  hard  to  supply  the  artistic  element 
that  was  confessedly  wanting  in  our  industrial  products,  while 
foreign  nations  have  done  the  like ;  and  art-manufacture,  both  name 
and  thing,  is  the  result  of  our  strenuous  exertions.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  great  interest  whether  any,  and  what,  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  general  application  of 
better  principles  of  design — in  form,  and  colour,  and  fitness,  and 
truthfulness — to  the  various  articles  of  use  or  luxury  which  are 
necessary  for  our  daily  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  inquiry  must  be  limited  to  the  industrial  art 
of  Europe.  America  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  unrepresented 
in  the  present  Exhibition ;  and  our  own  Colonies  are,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  wholly  barren.  Their  respective  displays  of  raw 
materials — mineral  and  vegetable — are  indeed  full  of  interest  and 
of  promise ;  but  whatever  application  of  art  is  attempted  in  any  of 
them  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  inferior  reproduction  of 
the  English  ideas  of  twenty  years  since.  Our  emigrated  artizans, 
in  fact,  have  only  known  how  to  work  up  the  old  traditions  of 
their  apprenticeships  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  recent  movement  in 
art  at  home  has  not  yet  reached  Melbourne  or  Montreal.  Again, 
the  Oriental  and  semi-Oriental  exhibitors  at  South  Kensington 
astonish  us,  as  always,  with  their  exquisite  unsophisticated 
colouring,  and  their  faithful  application  of  the  traditions  of  a 
legitimate,  but  moribund,  style  of  art.  Progress,  as  understood  at 
Lyons  or  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for,  or  hoped  for,  in  the  manufactures  of  India  or  Japan.  Tho 
inevitable  change,  when  it  comes,  will  be  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Already,  in  the  Turkish  Court,  among  the  faiiy  tissues,  and  the 
muslins  of  “  Coan  ”  delicacy,  which  recall  the  Arabian  Nights , 
there  are  some  fabrics,  coarse  and  vulgar  in  pattern  and  colour, 
which  show  a  deplorable  endeavour  to  follow  the  worst  taste  of 
Western  Europe.  An  excellent  article  in  the  Quarterly  Rcviexo 
points  out  the  same  in  the  Indian  Court,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Bombay  productions.  We  repeat  that  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  examine  whether  applied  art  has  improved  or 
retrograded  in  the  industrial  products  of  the  chief  European 
nations. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  observers 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  review  of  the  artistic  progress  made 
since  1851  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Much  indeed  might  be  said 
on  the  ether  side  of  the  question.  Some  particular  branches  of 
manufacture,  and  some  nations,  viewed  collectively,  show  no  im¬ 
provement  at  all.  Shams  and  unrealities  still  abound,  and  new 
crops  of  blunders  and  errors,  in  taste  and  principle  of  design,  might 
easily  be  pointed  out.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  extreme  cases  of  false 
art  are  certainly  on  the  decrease ;  and  in  many  an  unexpected 
quarter  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  first  germination  of  sounder  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  most  marked  and  decided  advance  in  this  respect 
may  be  claimed,  we  are  glad  to  say,  for  our  own  country.  It  is 
no  mere  patriotic  prejudice  which  leads  us  to  say  this  of  the 
British  manufacturers.  We  believe  that  many  of  our  foreign 
visitors  have  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Without  dreaming  of 
disparaging  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  interest  of  the  French 
Court  in  particular,  when  it  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  between  the  French  art-manufactures  of 
1851  and  1862  there  is  less  difference  than  between  the  British 
products  of  the  two  periods.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  reflect  that 
so  much  success  has  attended  the  labours  of  our  Schools  of  Art,  in 
spite  of  all  the  charlatanry  by  which  their  management  has  been 
distinguished,  and  that  the  preachings  and  criticisms  of  our 
independent  art-journals  have  not  been  in  vain.  There  are, 
we  believe,  but  few  branches  of  our  national  manufacturing 
industry  in  which  signs  of  artistic  life,  and  proofs  of  the  gradual 
working  of  sound  principles  of  design,  may  not  be  discovered.  In 
fact,  the  distinction  between  artist  and  artizan  is  less  marked  than 
it  used  to  be.  There  are  some  departments  in  which  our  country¬ 
men  maintain  their  superiority  and  distance  all  competitors ;  in 
most  they  are  well  able  to  hold  their  own  ;  in  none  are  they  con¬ 
spicuously  inferior. 

Ceramic  art  claims  the  first  place  in  our  review,  because  in  it 
the  English  exhibitors,  as  a  body,  are  unrivalled.  Not  that  Sevres 
has  fallen  below  its  ancient  renown.  There  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  that  porcelain  in  the  French  Court,  remarkable  especially  for 
their  scale  and  boldness  of  treatment ;  but  their  excellence  seems 
stereotyped,  not  progressive.  Dresden,  again,  goes  on  reproducing 
the  insipid  prettinesses  of  the  last  century.  We  notice  indeed 
some  mirror-frames  in  Dresden  ware  which  are  a  novelty ;  but 
the  manufacture  as  a  whole  is  stationary  and  unimproving. 
Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Worcester  not  only  equal  Dresden  and 
Sevres  in  their  respective  specialties,  but  they  produce,  in 
astonishing  variety  and  excellence,  every  imaginable  kind  of 
ceramic  manufacture.  Messrs.  Minton,  Messrs.  Copeland,  Sir 
James  Duke  &  Co.,  and  other  firms,  run  each  other  very  hard 
in  this  generous  competition.  Palissy  ware,  Capo  da  Monte, 
and  every  other  sort  of  faience  and  of  majolica,  seem  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  with  almost  equal  accuracy  and  success.  The  Luca  della 
Robbia  ware,  though  evidently  growing  in  favour,  as  it  well 
deserves  to  do,  is  as  yet,  we  fancy,  in  respect  of  colour  and  tex¬ 
ture,  the  least  hat  py  reproduction.  In  the  famous  Majolica 
Fountain  of  Messrs.  Minton  &  Company,  we  have  the  finest  and  ; 


'  largest  work  of  ornamental  pottery  ever  yet  conceived  or  executed. 
To  describe  in  detail  the  extraordinary  display  of  these  leading 
exhibitors  would  be  to  go  through  the  whole  extent  of  ceramic 
art.  We  should  add  that  Messrs.  Minton’s  principles  of  design 
seem  to  be  broadly  eclectic.  Messrs.  Copeland  are  unrivalled  for 
tho  material  of  their  delicate  egg-shell  porcelain,  and  for  their 
jewelled  porcelain ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  a  purer  design  is  to  be 
desired.  So,  too,  we  venture  to  accuse  of  some  want  of  refine¬ 
ment  the  statuettes  of  the  much-praised  Royal  Dinner-Service 
from  the  Worcester  Works.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  that  all  the  great  firms  from  the  Potteries,  without  exception, 
show  an  honest  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  possible  designs  for 
the  modelling  and  colouring  of  their  works.  We  may  not  always 
admire  the  results;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  intention  is 
good.  Of  the  retail  firms  which  represent  the  average  market 
status  of  this  manufacture  in  England,  Messrs.  Goode  —  who  are, 
we  believe,  exhibitors,  but  not  producers —  may  be  taken  as  a 
type.  The  other  and  inferior  branch  of  the  potter’s  art,  which 
has  to  do  with  tiles  for  floor  or  mural  decoration,  is  .  exclusively 
confined  to  England.  Here,  again,  Messrs.  Minton  are  preemi¬ 
nent;  but  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.,  and  other  exhibitors  from  the 
Shropshire  coal  field,  very  nearly  equal  them,  and  they  all  mani¬ 
fest  the  same  healthy  feature  —  the  recourse  had  to  the  artist  or 
the  architect.  The  French  ceramic  display,  independently  of 
that  from  Sevres,  shows  considerable  promise.  There  are  not  a 
few  signs  that  the  French  potters,  as  becomes  the  countrymen  of 
Palissy,  are  trying  to  make  experiments  in  their  craft.  We  hope  that 
these  attempts  will  result  in  some  new  form  or  application  of  the  art. 
In  a  plain  white  Limoges  ware  for  table  service,  so  far  as  colour  is 
concerned,  the  specimens  exhibited  by  M.  Ardant  and  by  M.  Pouyat 
are  certainly  better  than  any  of  the  same  sort  made  in  England. 
M.  Blumberg  has  imitated  Palissy  ware  with  much  success ;  but 
the  specimens  of  the  same  sort  exhibited  by  M.  Visseau  seem  to  Uo 
to  show  still  more  force  and  spirit.  M.  Bally  signalizes  himself 
by  his  Luca  della  Robbia  ware  —  M.  Jean  and  M.  Lavalle,  by  their 
bold  and  free  imitation  of  various  styles.  M.  Gille  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  only  exhibitor  who  degrades  this  beautiful  art  to 
questionable  ends  by  his  feebly  and  meretriciously  coloured 
statuettes.  Lie  attempts  also  in  porcelain  the  imitation  of  that 
abominably  debased  kind  of  sculpture  which  has  become  popular 
in  modern  Italy,  in  which  the  face  is  represented  as  covered  by  a 
veil.  The  Marquis  Ginori,  of  Florence,  has  succeeded  in  repro¬ 
ducing  most  admirably  every  kind  of  majolica.  A  certain  rudeness 
in  the  patterns  of  some  of  his  works  distinguishes  them  from  the 
almost  excessive  neatness  and  trimness  of  design  in  the  modern 
majolica  of  France  and  England.  Some  of  these  Ginori  «pe- 
cimens  on  this  account  might  be  much  more  easily  mistaken  for 
genuine  ancient  works  from  Gubbio  or  Urbino  than  their  English 
rivals.  The  Capo  da  Monte,  and  Luca  della  Robbia,  wares  from 
this  same  Ginori  factory  are  truly  excellent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Royal  Berlin  Manufactory  and  the  Copenhagen  Manufactory 
make  some  ambitious  displays,  in  which  nothing  is  noticeable  but 
a  mediocre  adherence  to  old  traditions.  In  the  Austrian  Court 
will  be  noticed  some  porcelain  which,  without  any  share  of  the 
scholarlike  revival  (so  to  call  it)  of  the  old  faience  which  we  have 
been  describing  elsewhere,  shows  some  energy  and  vitality  of  its 
own.  On  the  whole,  the  ceramic  display  in  the  Exhibition  is  full 
of  promise.  The  extensive  use  of  so  beautiful  a  material,  which  is 
indestructible,  alike  in  form  and  colour,  in  the  external  architec¬ 
ture  of  Northern  Europe,  may  safely  be  predicted ;  and  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  we  look  for  the  most  marked  development  in 
ceramic  manufacture  during  the  next  few  years.  If  Minton’s  foun¬ 
tain  had  not  any  other  merit,  it  would  be  well  deserving  of  study  as 
an  experiment,  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of,  of  ceramic 
architecture. 

We  see  no  evidence  in  the  Exhibition  that  any  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  since  1851  in  the  treatment  of  terra  cotta, 
especially  in  its  application  to  architectural  decoration.  Yet  here, 
again,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  great  improvement  and  for  a 
larger  introduction  into  general  use.  There  are  one  or  two 
exhibitors  in  the  department  to  whom  we  commend  this  hint. 
Whether  the  huge  external  mosaics  with  which  the  Exhibition 
building  is  to  be  overrun  will  aid  or  check  progress,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Glass  manufacture,  again,  is  a  kindred  branch  of  applied  art, 
which  is  as  yet  only  half  developed.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
obtain  good  form  in  vitrified  substances  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
Mr.  Osier  has  made  some  commendable  attempts  in  his  candelabra, 
but  has  failed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  through  attempting  too  much. 
The  glass-mosaics  of  Mr.  Stevens  show  no  improvement  either  in 
colour  or  in  the  treatment  of  his  gold  tesserae.  In  these  the 
reflection  of  the  light  is  affected  by  the  gilding  being  on  the  inner 
plane,  and  not  on  the  surface,  of  the  mosaic.  Llis  process  is  far 
excelled  by  that  of  Signor  Salviati,  of  Venice,  who  has  discovered 
a  method  of  fluxing  a  thin  vitreous  coat  over  the  gilt  surface  of 
his  tesserae.  Signor  Salviati’s  mosaics  and  other  works  are  rather 
crudely  coloured,  and  his  design  is  conventional ;  but  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  look  upon  his  process  as  one  that  is  likely  to  be  most 
useful  in  the  application  of  gilding  to  purposes  of  decoration  and 
polychromatic  construction.  He  has  himself  applied  it,  though 
as  yet  on  a  small  scale,  to  curvilinear  surfaces.  This  invention 
comes  to  us  from  Venice.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the 
old  glories  of  Murano  would  be  recovered  under  Signor  Salviati’s 
auspices.  The  revival  of  the  streaked  chalcedony  glass  is  a  graceful 
contribution  to  domestic  art,  and  the  application  of  the  marquetry 
process  to  glass  inlaying  produces  extraordinary  nicety  of  work. 
But  he  will  have  most  formidable  rivals  in  the  attempt  from  those 
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■who  are  before  him  in  the  field.  An  imperial  antagonist  has  entered 
the  lists,  in  the  gigantic  mosaic  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  stately  pontifi¬ 
cal  figure  on  a  gold  ground,  which  Russia  bas  sent  us  as  a 
specimen  of  the  decorations  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Isaac  in  the 
capital.  Nevertheless,  we  anticipate  more  real  artistic  gain  from 
the  productions  of  the  Venetian  advocate  than  from  the  large  but 
smooth  and  showy  works  of  the  Muscovite  manufactory.  In  no  de¬ 
partment  of  applied  art  is  genuine  improvement  more  manifest  than 
in  the  glass  for  domestic  purposes  exhibited  by  the  leading  British 
manufacturers.  The  cast  and  stamped  glass  of  the  last  generation 
has  almost  disappeared.  In  its  stead  we  have  the  most  delicate 
imitations  of  the  substance  and  shapes  of  the  best  Venetian 
examples.  Exquisite  form,  graceful  ornamentation,  and  charming 
combinations  of  colour  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  almost  all 
the  British  exhibitors  in  this  class.  Some  of  the  jewelled  glass  in 
particular  may  be  instanced  as  very  nearly  approaching  perfection. 
It  is  almost  invidious  to  single  out  any  firms  for  special  com¬ 
mendation  where  the  general  average  of  merit  is  so  high ;  but  we 
think  that  by  far  the  most  beautiful  specimens  in  the  Exhibition 
bear  the  names  of  Messrs.  Phillips  of  Bond  Street,  and  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Pearce  of  St.  James’s  Street.  Some  household  glass  of 
good  shapes  is  exhibited  also  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
Of  painted  glass  for  ecclesiastical  or  secular  use  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak.  The  development  of  artistic  glass  manufacture  is 
almost  confined  to  England.  M.  Minot  is  the  only  French  exhi¬ 
bitor  who  appears  to  have  caught  the  infection.  The  other 
European  countries  do  not  seem  to  have  attempted  more  than 
to  maintain  their  antecedent  reputation.  Still  it  is  impossible  not 
to  speak  in  terms  of  considerable  praise  of  the  varied  gracefulness 
of  the  productions  which  the  manufactories  of  Bohemia  are  able 
to  offer  to  the  purchasers  at  such  reasonable  prices.  The  limited 
display  of  Bavarian  glass  is  of  the  same  character.  Belgium 
rests  content  with  the  bigness  of  its  sheets  of  plate  glass.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  literally  nowhere. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  LUCAS.* 

T  is  very  seldom  that  so  good  a  piece  of  biography  a3  this  is 
offered  to  the  public.  It  is  almost  everything  a  biography  of 
the  kind  ought  to  be,  and  yet  it  is  written  under  disadvantages 
which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  prove  fatal.  It  is  written  by 
a  friend;  the  subject  of  the  memoir  was  highly  valued  in  a  small 
circle,  and  little  known  or  valued  beyond  it ;  and  most  of  its 
interest  is  derived  from  the  mode  in  which  the  hero  of  the  book 
threw  himself  into  certain  religious  and  social  questions.  Gene¬ 
rally,  friendship,  antagonism  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  any¬ 
thing  like  religious  interest,  are  fatal  to  good  sense,  brevity,  and 
simplicity  in  a  biographer.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lucas’s  life  did  not 
offer  much  for  a  biographer  to  dwell  on.  What  there  was  to  say 
could  be  said  conveniently  in  a  small  space.  But  that  is  nothing. 
Generally,  the  less  there  is  to  say,  the  greater  is  the  length  to 
which  a  biography  extends.  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
both  wrote  the  life  of  Sterling,  and  the  Archdeacon’s  memoir  was 
about  four  times  as  long  as  the  historian’s.  How  biography  is 
written  depends,  not  on  the  materials,  but  on  the  biographer. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  place  Mr.  Riethmiiller’s  little  volume  on 
the  same  level  with  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling — the  most 
interesting  biography  in  the  recent  literature  of  England.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  brilliant  excursuses  on  the  latter  days  of  Coleridge 
and  the  elder  Sterling  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Riethmiiller;  but 
so  far  as  mere  biography  goes,  the  merits  of  the  two  works 
depend  on  much  the  same  causes.  Both  writers  praise  their  de¬ 
parted  friend  with  a  reserve  and  a  respectful  dignity  that  are 
more  expressive  than  volumes  of  panegyric.  Both  retain  their 
position  of  outside  critics,  and  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  admiration.  Both  avoid  all  needless  tearing  away  of 
the  sacred  veil  of  domestic  privacy ;  and  both  avoid  printing- 
masses  of  correspondence.  Perhaps,  also,  the  success  of  both 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  circumstance  that  neither  believed 
in  the  mission,  nor  had  much  sympathy  with  the  labours,  of  those 
whose  career  they  commemorate.  Mr.  Carlyle  describes  Sterling’s 
search  for  a  basis  of  religious  belief  as  a  foolish  clinging  to 
worn-out  Hebrew  clothes.  Mr.  Riethmiiller  regards  with  the 
aversion  of  a  calm  English  Protestant  the  vagaries  of  a  convert  to 
Popery,  and  a  fanatical  supporter  of  the  most  foolish  of  Irish 
grievances.  The  coldness  of  style  which  this  difference  of  opinion 
might  naturally  create  is,  in  both  instances,  avoided  by  the  same 
genuine,  hearty  affection  for  the  friend  apart  from  his  beliefs.  It 
may  be  conducive  to  good  biography  that  the  biographer  should 
thus  contemplate  from  the  outside  the  person  whose  life  he  writes. 
Probably,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  would  have  made  a  much 
longer  business  of  describing  the  vagaries  of  the  editor  of  the 
Tablet.  We  should  have  had  endless  outpourings  about  Tenant 
Right  and  Repeal,  and  the  Irish  Church.  This  is  not  at  all  what 
we'  want.  We  know  all  about  these  interesting  questions ;  or, 
if  we  do  not,  we  are  at  least  callous  to  the  _  effusions  of  ardent 
friends  of  Ireland.  What  attracts  us  in  reading  about  Mr.  Lucas 
is  not  what  he  thought,  but  how  he  thought  it  — the  ardour,  the 
frankness,  the  impulsive  nobleness  of  his  character.  This  Mr. 
Riethmiiller  brings  before  us,  and  little  more  than  a  hundred  small 
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pages  have  been  enough  for  him.  We  can  only  hope  that  so  good 
an  example  may  have  more  imitators  than  we  think  at  all  likely. 

Frederick  Lucas  was  bom  in  1 8 1 2,  of  Quaker  parents,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  students  at  the  London  University.  He  soon 
became  conspicuous  among  his  fellows.  “  There  was,”  says  the 
fellow-student  who  now  writes  his  biography,  “  something  singu¬ 
larly  engaging  in  his  look  and  manner.  His  figure  gave  the 
impression  of  rude  health  and  vigour,  and  his  smile  was  the 
sweetest,  his  laugh  the  most  exhilarating,  I  ever  met  with.”  His 
conversation  was  characterized  by  a  constant  flow  of  rich  and 
genial  humour.  In  the  regular  studies  of  the  place  he  only  took  a 
moderate  degree  of  interest;  but  he  read  indiscriminately,  and 
with  insatiable  appetite,  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  literature. 
When  he  had  once  visited  the  theatre — a  pleasure  denied  to  his 
childhood  by  the  religious  scruples  of  the  body  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed — the  drama  became  a  passion  to  him.  He  also  delighted  in 
many  games  of  strength  and  skill,  and  his  companions  were 
charmed  by  the  heartiness  with  which  he  boated,  bathed,  and 
cricketed,  and  by  the  spirit  of  exuberant  enjoyment  he  displayed. 
Naturally  he  acquired  great  influence  among  his  fellow-students ; 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  contributed  to  this  influence  more  than 
the  ardour  with  which  he  took  up  each  successive  author, 
or  theory,  or  belief,  that  happened  to  attract  him.  It  was, 
says  his  biographer,  the  especial  characteristic  of  his  mind,  that 
he  never  took  up  any  subject  by  halves.  For  some  time  he  was 
a  Benthamite  to  a  degree  and  with  a  fervour  that,  even  at  the 
London  University,  must  have  seemed  strange.  Then  he  was 
completely  turned  round  by  Wordsworth,  and  his  mind  was  laid 
open  to  the  influx  of  a  thoroughly  new  order  of  sentiments  and 
aspirations.  He  had  long  ceased  to  think  Quakerism  wide  enough 
to  hold  him,  and  the  teaching  of  Wordsworth  impelled  him  to 
seek  some  vent  for  his  strong  religious  feelings  in  a  direction  as 
opposed  to  the  narrow  Puritanism  of  his  early  recollections  as 
possible.  The  study  of  Dante,  and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
joined  with  the  teaching  of  the  new  Oxford  School,  then  rising  up, 
to  attract  him  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Ages  of  Faith ;  and 
he  gradually  came  to  centre  all  his  hopes  and  wishes  in  as  near  an 
imitation  of  the  twelfth  century  as  circumstances  and  modern 
weakness  would  permit.  The  dislike  of  an  established  church  drilled 
into  him  from  infancy,  and,  as  Mr.  Riethmiiller  suggests,  a  na¬ 
tural  aversion  to  monotonous  unmeaning  sermons  drove  him  past 
the  Church  of  England,  and  inclination,  logic,  and  his  usual 
impetuous  fervour  stimulated  him  to  go  straight  to  Rome. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  when  the 
voice  of  conscience  seemed  to  call  him.  The  entreaties  of  friends, 
the  uncertainty  of  his  future,  the  sorrow  of  his  family,  even  the 
chance  of  losing  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  (a  sister  of 
Mr.  John  Bright),  could  not  arrest  him;  and  in  1 839  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

His  whole  life  was  altered  by  this  change.  Fortunately  for 
him,  the  lady  who  was  to  be  his  wife  was  quickly  persuaded  by 
his  arguments,  and  her  conversion  to  Romanism  prevented  any 
bar  being  raised  to  a  union  which  proved  a  constant  source  of  hap¬ 
piness  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  sure  to  be 
a  very  vehement  Catholic  if  he  was  one  at  all ;  and  his  ardour, 
coupled  with  the  literary  reputation  he  established  by  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  periodicals,  suggested  to  some  of  his  co-religionists  that 
he  was  the  proper  person  to  found  and  edit  a  Catholic  newspaper. 
Accordingly,  the  Tablet  was  set  up  for  him,  and  his  life  was 
thenceforth  devoted  to  expressing  through  this  organ  his  opinions 
on  the  few  subjects  that  came  to  engross  his  attention.  But  the 
course  of  the  Tablet  was  by  no  means  smooth  or  prosperous.  A 
man  like  Lucas,  as  his  biographer  justly  observes,  was  sure  to 
make  enemies  in  his  own  party,  to  offend  a  thousand  susceptibi¬ 
lities,  and  to  rouse  innumerable  fears.  He  had  no  patience  with 
what  appeared  to  him  a  weak  or  temporizing  policy.  The  English 
Roman  Catholics,  however,  had  much  more  moderate  views. 
They  did  not  wish  to  trespass  further  on  the  kindness  of  their  Pro¬ 
testant  friends.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  Emancipation  Act. 
They  had  in  many  instances  an  aristocratic  aversion  to  anything 
like  popular  agitation.  Lucas  had  no  patience  with  such  people. 
He  openly  reproached  them  with  their  lukewarmness,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  resented  the  impertinence  of  such  censure  coming  from 
a  man  only  very  lately  admitted  into  their  Church.  They  had  tlio 
distrust  of  an  upstart  natural  to  Catholics  whose  Catholicism  was 
a  matter  of  historical  pride.  Still  he  went  on  his  way,  and  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties  managed  to  keep  the  paper  floating.  His 
fancies  or  sympathies  soon,  however-,  took  a  new  direction.  He 
went  almost  crazy  upon  the  rights  of  Ireland.  He  was  as  violent 
as  the  most  Irish  of  O’Connell’s  Irishmen  could  have  been.  He 
thundered  against  England,  against  the  English  Church  and 
Government.  He  wrote  of  the  Ii-ish  priests,  and  the  Irish  peasantry, 
as  if  they  were  more  angels  than  men.  He  seriously  believed  that 
Irish  tenants  ought  to  be  allowed  by  law  to  recover  all  their  losses 
from  their  landlords.  He  displayed  on  all  Irish  questions  more 
than  the  enthusiasm  which  a  convert  is  expected  to  display  on 
religious  questions.  He  had,  however,  one  gleam  of  sense.  He 
saw  that  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1 848  must  necessarily  fail.  He 
earnestly  warned  his  readers  against  joining  in  an  enterprise  that 
could  not  possibly  succeed.  He  clearly  anticipated  the  tragic  farce 
of  the  cabbage-garden.  Nor  were  his  warnings  in  vain ;  and  Mr. 
Riethmiiller  tells  us  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  many 
who  consulted  him  from  perilling  their  lives  and  fortunes  upon  a 
hopeless  adventure. 

Towards  the  end  of  1 84Q,  Lucas  received  a  pressing  invitation 
to  remove  the  Tablet  to  Dunlin,  and  he  determined  to  comply  with 
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the  -wishes  of  his  Irish  friends.  He  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin  until  1852,  when  some  of  the  Irish  Catholics  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  get  him  into  Parliament,  and  he  was 
accordingly  returned  for  the  county  of  Meath.  On  entering  the 
House,  he  had  to  contend  with  great  disadvantages ;  and  a  letter 
of  that  date  addressed  to  his  biographer  shows  that  he  keenly  felt 
them.  He  came  as  a  stranger  to  defend  a  most  unpopular  cause, 
and  he  belonged  to  a  party  which  all  other  sections  regarded  as 
the  worst  of  nuisances.  “  He  was  looked  upon,”  says  M.  Rieth- 
miiller,  “  as  a  renegade  from  his  religion,  and,  in  some  sort,  an 
enemy  to  his  country.”  He  had  no  other  reputation  than  that  of 
a  very  violent  j  oumalist,  and  he  had  scarcely  a  friend  or  acquain¬ 
tance  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  That  most  fair  of  all 
audiences,  however — the  English  House  of  Commons — did  him 
justice.  From  the  moment  that  he  first  rose  to  address  the  House, 
he  was  listened  to  without  interruption.  His  engaging  presence, 
his  genial  smile,  his  kindly  humour,  his  great  skill  in  grouping 
facts,  his  flow  of  language  and  illustration,  his  transparent 
sincerity,  all  combined  to  win  his  listeners,  and  in  time  the 
hostility  and  suspicion  he  first  encountered  were  replaced  by 
interest  and  sympathy.  His  friends  began  to  hope  that 
he  might  secure  a  much  higher  place  than  they  had  originally 
dreamt  he  could  aspire  to.  But  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  His 
body  could  not  stand  the  excessive  strain  which  his  Parliamentary 
life,  his  editorial  labours,  and  his  Irish  correspondence  put  upon 
it,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1 853  he  had  a  serious  illness.  The  next 
year  brought  him  a  new  vexation.  His  friends,  the  Irish  priests, 
were  forbidden  by  high  ecclesiastical  authority  to  take  any  part  in 
politics.  Lucas  thought  them  hardly  dealt  with,  and  went  him¬ 
self  to  Rome  to  procure,  if  he  could,  a  reversal  by  the  Pope  of  the 
episcopal  decree.  He  found,  to  his  sorrow,  that  the  Papal  Court 
was  not  all  his  dreams  had  painted  it,  and  his  ardour  was  baffled 
by  the  cold  obstructiveness  of  the  Papal  officials.  He  at  last, 
finding  his  health  worse  than  ever,  determined  to  withdraw  from 
his  wearisome  endeavour,  and  he  hurried  back  in  May,  1855,  to  a 
party  division  to  which  he  had  been  summoned.  When  he  arrived, 
he  was  so  altered  by  illness  that  the  doorkeeper  did  not  know 
him,  and  at  first  refused  to  admit  him.  This  revealed  to  him 
how  ill  he  really  was,  and  he  set  himself  to  face  death  with  pious 
atience  and  coui-ag-e.  On  the  22nd  of  the  following  October  he 
reathed  his  last. 

Lucas  was  by  no  means  a  great  or  a  very  clever  man.  Some 
extracts  from  his  writings  are  given  in  this  volume,  and  they  are 
far  from  striking.  They  show  a  sort  of  power  of  going  on  writing, 
and  a  turn  for  fanciful  wordiness.  They  have  also  the  impressive¬ 
ness  attaching  to  the  compositions  of  everyone  who  means  what  he 
says.  But  they  seem  to  us,  like  many  of  the  productions  of  this 
kind  of  impulsive  man,  to  be  mainly  attempts  to  prove  indefinite 
propositions  by  irrelevant  arguments.  The  interest  of  this  book 
lies  in  the  character  it  reveals.  We  learn,  as  we  turn  over  these 
pages,  to  have  a  keen  sympathy  with  this  bright  promising  lad,  the 
delight  of  his  companions,  throwing  himself  into  one  line  of 
thought  after  another,  and  becoming  wholly  sunk  in  the  one  that 
held  him  for  the  time.  As  Mr.  Riethmuller  says,  this  sort  of 
sincere  longing  to  follow  things  out  to  their  consequences  in  thought 
and  action  is  too  rare,  and  in  its  way  too  noble,  to  be  passed  over 
when  it  occurs.  There  is  also  an  accidental  interest  in  this 
biography.  It  shows  what  thousands  of  the  most  promising- 
young  men  in  England  were  tending  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  Lucas,  with  his  Quixotism,  his  rampant  Catholicism,  his 
furious  advocacy  of  Ireland,  was  only  a  parody  of  what  many  of 
the  best  of  his  contemporaries  were.  He  did  wholly  what  they 
did  half ;  and  his  history  thus  supplies  an  illustration  of  the 
thought  of  those  times,  which  cannot  be  rivalled  by  any  specimen 
of  what  men  became  whose  sense,  or  superior  width  of  view,  or 
selfishness  prevented  them  from  rushing  into  the  extremes  towards 
which  they  were  inclining.  There  will  be  many  to  whom  this 
carefully  written  memoir  of  an  enthusiast  will  have  a  sort  of 
personal  application.  And  those  to  whom  the  whole  way  of 
thinking  prevalent  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the  rising  men  of 
England  is  strange,  will  at  least  find  in  this  biography  the  picture 
of  a  character  whose  purity  and  unselfishness  in  the  midst  of  count¬ 
less  follies  and  errors  they  may  be  glad  if  the  circle  of  their  friends 
in  this  generation  can  parallel. 


LIBER  ALBUS,  VOL.  III.* 

R.  RILEY  has  now  given  us  a  third  volume  of  the  results 
of  his  researches  into  the  civic  antiquities  of  London.  It  is 
supplementary  to  the  former  volume  of  Liber  Albus,  consisting  of 
translations  of  such  parts  of  it  as  are  in  French,  or,  as  Mr.  Riley  calls 
it,  “Anglo-Norman,”  with  an  index,  glossaries,  English,  French, 
and  Latin,  and  with  extracts  from  some  smaller  documents  among 
the  municipal  archives,  especially  a  very  curious  one  called  “  Assisa 
Panis.”  This  last  has  taken  our  fancy  as  much  as  anything  that 
Mr.  Riley  has  published.  There  is  something  quite  delightful  in 
knowing  all  about  the  different  kinds  of  mediaeval  bread,  which 
seem  to  have  been  enough  to  have  supplied  the  breakfast-table  of 
Archdeacon  Grantley.  Then  there  is  one  sort  of  comfort  in 
finding  that,  if  bakers  adulterate  bread  in  these  degenerate  days, 
they  adulterated  it  just  as  much  in  the  Ages  of  Faith.  It  is  a 
comfort  of  another  sort  to  find  that,  if  men  die!  such  wicked  things, 

*  Munimenta  Gildhullec  Londoniensis :  Liber  Albus,  Liber  Custumarum,  et 
Liber  Horn.  Edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.  Vol.  III.  London  : 
Longman  &  Co.  1862. 


the  am  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was  neither  uncertain  nor  slow  in 
reaching  them,  and  that  the  hurdle  and  the  pillory  were  decreed 
against  all  such  evil-doers.  Mr.  Riley  evidently  knew  that  this 
would  be  the  taking  part  of  the  volume.  So  he  has,  with  great 
wisdom,  given  us,  as  a  frontispiece,  not  a  mere  specimen  of  the 
MS.  as  a  piece  of  palseography,  but  a  specimen  of  its  pictorial 
illustrations.  Here  we  see  a  baker  of  the  days  of  the  great 
Edward  putting  his  loaves  into  the  oven  with  one  hand  and 
holding  up  the  other  in  a  thoughtful  attitude.  We  see  below  a 
wicked  baker  of  the  same  date  drawn  on  the  hurdle,  with  the 
light  loaf  which  he  is  punished  for  selling  tied  round  his  neck. 
The  hurdle  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it 
is  fastened  to  their  collars  and  not  to  their  tails.  Possibly  this 
humane  change  was  one  of  the  reforms  of  our  great  legislator.  We 
remember  reading  of  criminals  in  his  father’s  reign  being  drawn 
“  ad  caudas  equorum ,”  and  the  practice  of  “  ploughing  by  the  tail  ” 
was  so  inveterate  in  Ireland  that  Acts  of  Parliament  were  levelled 
at  it  in  vain  many  centuries  afterwards.  The  same  page  contains 
two  different  pillories,  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  and  Richard 
II.  respectively.  The  difference  of  height  between  the  two  might 
almost  make  one  believe  that,  under  the  degenerate  rule  of  the 
grandson,  Englishmen  had  lost  a  full  cubit  of  the  stature  of  the 
men  who  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  If  there  is  a  special 
class  —  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be — of 
what  we  suppose  must  be  called  pistorial  antiquaries,  they  will 
find  here  the  whole  archaeology  of  their  favourite  craft.  There 
was  “coket  bread,”  “  panis  coket,”  or  “  panis  levatus  5”  there 
was  “panis  artocopi,”  or  “  simenel “  panis  integer,”  “panis  turta,” 
or  “tourte  bread,”  and  “panis  de  trait,”  or  “panis  bissus.” 
“  Tourte  bread  ”  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  modern 
French  “tourte  ”  and  English  “  tart.”  The  mediaeval  name  of  the 
latter  is  “  tarta,”  a  different  word  from  “  turta,  a  cake.”  “  Tourte 
bread,”  the  maker  of  which  is  called  “turtarius,”  or  “turter,” 
was,  in  fact,  a  coarse  brown  bread,  made  of  unbolted  meal.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  white-bread  bakers  (“  pestours  de  pagn 
blaunke  ”)  against  the  “turtarii,”  or  “  pestours  de  turte,”  and  we 
find  one  “  turtarius,”  Walter  of  Messingdon  by  name,  sent  to  the 
hurdle  as  a  punishment  for  light  weight  and  other  offences. 
Walter,  however,  was  not  the  worst  sinner.  His  bread  was  light, 
but  what  there  was  of  it  may  have  been  quite  good.  Far  worse 
were  the  deeds  of  Johannes  de  Strode  (John  of  Strood  or  Stx-oud), 
who  made  bread  of  no  sort  of  corn  at  all,  but  of  cobwebs  and  the 
sweepings  of  his  house.  For  this  the  Mayor,  Nicholas  of  Farndon, 
supported  by  certain  aldermen,  sent  him  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  such  a  charge  as  this  recorded  in  all  the 
dignity  of  official  Latin,  breaking  down  at  last  into  plain 
English : — 

Johannes  de  Strode,  pistor,  liabuit  judicium  pilorke  die  Veneris  proxima 
post  Festum  Sancti  Dunstani  [19  May],  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi,  lilii 
Regis  Edwardi,  xvi°,  eo  quod  panis  pnedicti  Johannis  erat  nuilius  generis 
bladi,  sed  colleetio  domus  in  qua  bultavit,  quando  domus  erat  mundata  ;  et 
omnis  putredo  et  spuria  in  ea  collecta,  fuit  in  panes  posita  et  pistata,  ita  quod 
in  fractione  panis  nihil  substantia;  panis  apparebat,  sed  fila  de  coppewebbes. — 
P.  415. 

Another  offender  was  Richard  Heyne,  a  baker  of  white  bread, 
who  mixed  sand  therein,  “in  deceptions  populi.”  He  was  drawn  on 
the  hurdle  to  Newgate,  with  seemingly  more  than  usual  solemnity, 
and  then  to  the  pillory,  where  he  stood  for  an  hour :  — • 

Considerabatur  per  Majorem  [et]  Aldermannos  prsedictos  [quod]  prsedictus 
Ricardus  sit  distractus  usque  Neugate ;  et  panis  portatus  super  lanceam 
coram  eo,  et  proclametur  causa,  mixtura  sablonis  in  pane. 

Et  dictus  Ricardus  distractus  fuit  a  Neugate  usque  collistrigium,  et 
ibidem  positus  fuit,  et  ibidem  morctur  per  unam  horam  super  collistrigium, 
et  ibi  proclama[ban]tur  causae  prudictac. — Pp.  420-1. 

The  loaf  carried  on  the  lance  must  have  had  somewhat  the  same 
effect  as  the  big  and  little  loaves  carried  in  procession  at  many  an 
election  a  few  years  back. 

But  the  most  ingenious  sinner  of  all  was  one  John  Bx-id,  in  the 
year  1327,  whose  tale  is  told  at  great  length.  As  far  as  we  can 
make  it  out  he  made  a  hole  in  his  “  moulding-board,”  and,  when 
his  neighbours  brought  paste  [i.  e.  dough]  or  other  materials  for 
him  to  make  bread  out  of —  “  veniebant  cumpasto  suo  vel  materia  ad 
panem  hide  faciendum  aptd  ” — his  servant,  who  was  put  -under  the 
hole,  drew  out  the  “paste”  or  other  material,  to  the  loss  of 
his  neighbours  and  dishonour  of  the  city.  The  vigorous  Latin 
must  not  be  lost  —  “  Falso,  nequiter ,  et  malitiose,  ad  magnum 
damnum  omnium  vicinorum  et  proximorum  suorum ,  et  in  scandalum 
et  dedecus  totius  Civitatis,  et  preedpue  Majoris  et  Ballivorum  ad 
assisas  Civitatis  custodiendas  assignatorum .”  The  description  of 
the  hole  in  the  moulding-board  is  also  fine. 

Quod  idem  Johannes,  pro  singulari  commodo  sibi  ipsi  falso  et  maltiose 
adquirendo,  quoddam  foramen  super  quamdam  tabulam  suam,  quae  vocatur 
“  moldingborde ad  pristrinam  pertinentem,  prudenter  artiticioseque  fieri  fecit, 
ad  modurn  muscipulse  in  qua  mures  capiuntur,  cum  quodam  wyketto  caute 
proviso  ad  foramen  illud  obturandum  et  aperiendum. — P.  416. 

There  were  other  offenders  of  the  like  sort  besides  John  Brid, 
including  two  women,  Alice  of  Brecknock  (Brightenoth,  Bre- 
chenoke)  and  Lucy  of  Pickering.  The  city  dignitaries  seem  to  have 
held  more  than  one  court  upon  them.  Alice  and  Lucy,  pleading 
that  they  had  husbands  and  that  it  was  not  their  own  fault,  were 
sent  to  Newgate,  seemingly  for  an  indefinite  time  (“  ibidem  mora- 
turce  quousque  aliud  de  eis  fuerit  ordinatum  ”) ;  the  male  culprits 
had  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  those  in  whose  lxouses  “  paste  ”  had 
been  found,  with  the  paste  round  their  necks.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  seems  to  have  been  greatly  roused  by 
this  business ;  it  was  a  vile  fraud  on  the  public,  which  no  parti¬ 
cular  law  seems  to  have  met. 
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Quia  dictum  factum  est  quasi  quasdam  species  furti,  sed  non  est  aliquis  qui 
i  versus  illos,  vel  eorum  aliquem,  prosequatur,  nec  est  juri  consonum  aut  Deo 
placabile,  quod  talis  falsitas,  deceptio,  et  malitia  transeat  impunitus  ;  prte- 
cipue  cum  omnes  illi  qui  ad  dictos  pistores,  ad  panem  suum  furniendum, 
venerint,  falso,  nequiter,  et  malitiose,  ipsis  hoc  penitus  ignorantibus,  fuerunt 
decepti,  et  damnum  non  modicum  reeeperint. — P.  419. 

Nor  was  legislation  for  the  future  forgotten.  Not  only  were  the 
offending  moulding-hoards  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  hut  any  baker 
who  should  sin  in  the  like  sort  again,  should  make  a  longer 
sojourn  in  the  pillory,  and  be  altogether  driven  from  the  city. 

Quod  omnes  hujusmodi  tabulfc  cum  foraminibus,  ut  pracdictum  est,  pro- 
stementur  et  deleantur  totaliter,  et  ainodo  fieri  non  patiantur ;  et  quod  si 
aliquis  dictoram  pistorum  de  cactero  cum  tali  deceptione,  falsitate,  et  malitia 
inveniatur,  quod  stet  super  collistrigium  per  unum  diem  integrum,  et  postea 
abjuret  civitatem,  ita  quod  in  posterum  pro  tempore  tunc  futuro  non  rcdcat. 
— P.  419. 

The  food  of  horses  was  protected  as  well  as  that  of  men.  There 
was  in  those  days  a  sort  of  bread  called  “horse-bread,”  which 
should  have  been  made  of  beans  ;  and  the  loaf  of  horse-bread,  like 
other  loaves,  was  bound  to  reach  a  certain  weight.  We  find  the 
hurdle  decreed  against  Ralph  atte  Sile,  “  turtarim  ,”  and  Richard 
atte  Vanne,  “  furtuspistor,” for  selling  horse-bread  of  light  weight; 
but  Richard,  being  an  old  man,  and  likely  to  be  hurt  by  exposure 
in  winter,  had  his  punishment  commuted  for  a  prohibition  to  bake 
at  all  till  he  should  find  a  deputy  ready  to  undertake  to  undergo 
all  such  punishments  for  him. 

Also,  there  was  in  the  sixth  of  Richard  II.,  one  Simon  Frensshe 
—  one  is  glad  to  find  he  was  not  a  native  —  no  mere  “  turtarius” 
but  an  “  albus  pistor,”  who  yet  produced  something  unfit  for  horses, 
or  even  lower  animals.  John  Wysebeche,  the  tailor,  sent  his 
servant  to  buy  bread  of  Simon,  and  bought  two  black  loaves  for  a 
penny.  What  sort  of  loaves  they  were  the  original  must  tell ; 
we  are  not  answerable  for  the  municipal  grammar  which  seems 
to  count  the  citizens  of  London  among  beasts.  The  servant 
brought  home  — 

duos  panes  nigros  pro  obolo,  de  cineribus,  terra,  et  aliis  putredinis,  paucis 
granis  frumenti  et  alterius  bladi  intermixtis,  factos ;  qui  panes,  postq>uam 
supervisi  fuissent  per  dictum  Jobanuem  et  alios  quamplures  vicinos  suos,  et 
diligenter  inspecti,  omni  generi  liumano  putridi  et  abominabiles,  ac  cuilibet 
'  alteri  bestite  insani,  videbantur. — P.  426. 

John,  and  many  other  good  men,  his  neighbours,  went  straight  to 
the  Mayor,  John  of  Northampton,  and  showed  him  what  manner 
of  loaves  were  sold  in  his  city  —  “  monstrando  ci  panes  prccdictos  et 
falsitatem  pasti  eorum”  Next  day  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  all 
sat  upon  Simon  in  the  Guildhall,  and  asked  wherefore  he  sold  such 
loaves  to  deceive  the  people  —  “  queer e  fecit  panes  prccdictos  ad 
vendendum  et  ad  decipiendum  populum  forma  preedietd .”  His 
defence  is  curious ;  the  ashy  loaves  were  not  made  to  sell,  but  to 
protect  the  good  ones  in  the  oven ;  “  quod  facti  fuerunt  tanlum  ad 
ciroumponendum  in  furno  circa  alios  panes,  ad  custodiendum  eos  de 
nimio  calore  ignis,  ne  comburerentur, ’ ’  neither  did  he  make  them 
himself,  but  only  his  servant.  After  a  good  deal  of  disputation, 
Simon  is  sent  to  the  hurdle  and  his  servant  to  the  pillory,  the 
moral  effect  being  heightened  by  the  loaves  being  burned  before 
him. 

Lastly,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.,  Isabel,  wife  of 
Alan  Botelstone,  had  the  punishment  of  the  “  tliewe,”  for  selling  a 
bun  of  short  weight  —  “uno  pane  a-lbo ,  vocato  1  bunne.’  ”  This 
makes  one  almost  wish  that  the  Lord  Mayor  bore  rule  over  all 
refreshment  rooms  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  to  the  nature  of 
Isabel’s  punishment,  doctors  differ.  Mr  Way  seems  to  think  it 
was  the  cucking-stool.  Mr.  Riley  maintains  that  it  was  a  special 
sort  of  pillory  for  women. 

Some  of  the  surnames  which  turn  up  in  these  stories  are  curious, 
as  Robert  Fair-and-Good,  who  nevertheless  had  a  taste  of  the 
hurdle  for  short  weight ;  and  Simon  Puddynglane,  so  called  doubt¬ 
less  from  his  dwelling-place,  but  which  has  an  odd  sound  as  a 
surname. 

Mr.  Riley’s  translation  of  the  French  entries  seems  accurate 
wherbver  we  have  compared  it  with  the  original.  His  Glossary  is 
only  too  copious.  He  fills  it  with  words,  Latin,  French,  and 
English  alike,  about  whose  meaning  one  would  have  thought  that 
no  man  could  ever  have  doubted.  Even  proper  names,  if  the  spelling 
differs  in  the  least  from  modern  usage,  are  put  in.  Surely,  to  anyone 
likely  to  try  the  French  at  all,  “  abhominable,”  “  absteigner,” 
“  accompt,”  “accioun,”  “advys,”  “aides,”  “  Algate,”  “Ammondes- 
ham,”  could  present  no  sort  of  difficulty.  So  in  English,  “  shope  ”  or 
“shoppe,”  one  would  have  thought,  hardly  needed  a  glossary, 
unless,  indeed,  refinement  has  got  so  far  that  the  translation 
“establishment”  was  needed.  Not  so  Mr.  Riley;  he  gives  us — 
“  Shope,  shoppe ;  Engl.  A  shop.  From  A.-S.  pee op,  or  pceoppa.” 
Now  this  is  just  the  sort  of  mystification  of  simple  minds  which 
we  specially  dislike.  Why  treat  the  elder  form  as  something  in  a 
different  language,  and  print  it  in  a  different  character?  If 
“  sceop  ”  is  to  be  printed  ]-ceop,  the  whole  book  should  be  printed 
in  fac-simile  of  the  MS.  Why  not,  if  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
it  at  all,  give  sceoppa,  shoppe,  and  shop,  simply  as  successive  spell¬ 
ings  of  the  same  word,  adding  that  the  change  of  meaning — sceoppa 
being  originally  a  treasure — is  exactly  parallel  to  the  American  use 
of  store  f  °  But  Mr.  Riley,  though  seldom  actually  inaccurate,  con¬ 
stantly  writes  in  a  loose,  unscholarlike,  and  rather  twaddling-  kind 
of  way.  Thus,  in  his  Glossary,  he  gives  us 

Garson,  garroun,  Fr.  A  journeyman,  serving-man,  or  groom.  “Garcio, 
a  knafe.” —  Piet.  Vocab.  15^/1  Cent.  (Wright’s  Vol.  Voccib.  p.  275). 
Both  the  words  “  knave  ”  and  groom  ’  have  been.  said  to  give,  their 
origin  to  this  word,  but  query  as  to  this.  The  idea  is  still  extant  in  our 


word  “  post-boy,”  a  name  given  to  a  serving-man,  who  not  unfrequently  has 
passed  middle  age _ P.  322. 

Now  this  is  all  very  true  ;  but  it  is  more  than  is  wanted  for  the 
translation  of  a  word  of  whose  meaning  nobody  could  have  doubted, 
while  it  is  not  nearly  enough  to  explain  all  the  questions  which 
Mr.  Riley,  as  it  were  unconsciously,  opens.  The  derivation  of 
“garcio  ”  is  a  puzzle,  but  it  is  plain  that  in  the  twelfth  century  it 
had  got  to  be  a  term  of  the  deepest  contempt.  Now,  once  more,  it 
merely  expresses  age  or  station.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feminine 
form  “  garce,”  once  quite  innocent,  has  got  only  the  worst  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  garcio.”  That  the  word  “  knave  ”  should  have  “given  its 
origin”  to  “ garcio  ”  is  quite  inconceivable,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
history  of  the  word  “knave  ”  is,  to  some  degree,  parallel  to  that  of 
“  garcio.”  Compare  1 tchq  and  puer,  though  they  never  came  to 
express  moral  censure.  Compare  also  valet  or  varlct,  whose  history 
is  identical  with  the  first  stages  of  the  history  of  garcio.  So  again 
a  post-boy  is  not  at  all  the  only  sort  of  boy  who  “  not  unfrequently 
has  passed  middle  age.”  Neither  an  Irish  boy  nor  a  Negro  boy 
need  be  specially  young;  neither,  we  fancy,  need  a  Greek 
-nWtjicapiov,  whose  name  again  leads  us  among  a  whole  class  of 
words  a  good  deal  analogous  to  garson  and  garce.  And  can 
Mr.  Riley  tell  us  whether  the  Irish  gorsoon  has  anything  to  do 
with  garcio  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Riley  often  has  his  disputes  with  other  writers,  and,  to  our 
mind,  he  is  commonly  right  in  them,  but  he  is  often  right  in  a 
very  funny  way.  Thus  he  gets  across  the  word  “  halimot,”  or 
hallinote,  and  says — 

“  The  (level  may  sitte  softe, 

“  Ant  holden  his  halymotes  ofte,” 

occurs  in  some  verses  temp.  Edward  I.  (Wright’s  Polit.  Songs ,  Camd.  Soc. 
p.  154)  ;  which  the  Editor  explains,  in  p.  374,  as  meaning  “  holy  meetings,” 
and  translates  “  Sabbaths ;  ”  but  without  sufficient  authority,  to  all  appearance. 
— P.  326. 

Now  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Riley  is  right,  and  that 
Mr.  Wright  is  wrong ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  very  great 
doubts  whether  Mr.  Riley  understood  what  Mr.  Wright  meant  by 
the  word  “  Sabbaths.”  Did  not  Mr.  Riley  think  it  meant  simply 
the  seventh,  or,  maybe,  the  first,  day  of  the  week  ? 

So,  again,  on  “kanap,”  a  drinking  cup  — 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  word  “  hanap  ”  is  from  the  German  “  hand  ” 
and  “  napf,”  signifying  a  handled  vessel ;  whereas  it  appears  much  more 
probable  that  it  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  A.  S.  hmep.  The  word 
“  hanaper,”  too,  has  been  explained  as  “  hand-pannier ;  ”  whereas  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  it  was  originally  a  basket,  or  hamper,  in  which  the 
hanaps  were  carried  from  table  and  perhaps  kept. — P.  326. 

Mr.  Riley’s  only  fault  here  is  doubting  about  a  matter  too  plain 
for  disputation.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Du  Cange  is 
right,  and  the  writer  in  the  Pictish  History  wrong. 

One  is  really  amused  to  find  in  the  Glossary  “  Pool,  Saint,  Fr. 
Saint  Paul,”  with  this  wonderfully  novel  piece  of  information 
added  :  “  Down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  if  not  later,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Saint  Paul  was  known  in  this  country  as  ‘  Poules,’  or 
1  Powles.’  ” 

In  another  place  he  prints  the  ancient  glossary  of  Alexander  of 
Salop,  in  which  Old-English  words  are  translated  into  French. 
Two  items  are,  “  Yeu,  Serfe.  Yan,  Fraunke.”  On  yeu  Mr.  Riley 
has  a  note.  “  This  is  probably  an  error  for  ‘  tkeu,’  from  the  A.-S. 
peop,  a  serf,  or  for  1  then,’  an  A.-S.  word  of  the  same  meaning.” 
And  on  yan  —  “  This  word  may  possibly  be  intended  to  represent 
the  A.-S.  paetn,  a  1  thane.’  ”  Here  Mr.  Riley  has  got  hold  of  a 
truth,  which  he  does  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  with.  There 
is  strictly  no  “  error  ”  at  all.  Yeu  and  yan  are  simply  peow  and 
pafyn,  just  as  some  people  still  write  ye  (—  the )  for  the.  Then  can 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  yeu  or  thcoio ;  it  is  not  a  word  of 
the  same  meaning  as  peow,  but  simply  one  of  the  countless 
spellings  of  thcegn,  thegen,  thcegen ,  thegn,  then,  thanus,  thane. 
Thegen,  originally  servant,  became,  as  the  king’s  servant,  a  title  of 
honour,  just  as  our  knight  =  Germ.  Knecht. 

Actual  mistakes  are  rare  with  Mr.  Riley.  But  he  will 
hardly  persuade  us  that  by  the  word  “  Deneis  ”  (p.  3 1  o),  any 
people  but  the  Danes  can  “possibly  be  alluded  to  [sic].”  Finally, 
“Breve  de  Recessu  Castri  de  Cuytif  ”  (seep.  307),  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Cardiff,  except  that  the  place  mentioned  is 
in  the  same  county.  Coytif  or  Coyty  was,  as  Mr.  Riley  might 
easily  have  found  out,  one  of  the  chief  castles  of  South  Wales, 
though  but  little  is  left  of  it  now. 


LA  GRIFFE  ROSE* 

F  the  nobler  forms  of  literature,  as  writers  of  the  earnest  school 
would  call  them,  may  be  compared  to  wines  of  various  sorts, 
sparkling  and  still,  full-bodied  and  light,  an  analogy  at  least 
equally  close  can  be  traced  between  the  baser  forms  of  literature 
and  liquor.  If  there  is  intellectual  Burgundy,  there  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  intellectual  gin-and-bitters ;  for,  while  there  are  minds 
which  enj  oy  a  generous  vintage,  there  are  mental  appetites  which 
require  the  coarser  stimulus  of  a  dram.  These,  in  our  country, 
are  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  lower  walks  of  society. 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  book  comes  out  among  the  upper  ten 
thousand  with  a  good  deal  of  the  dram  flavour  about  it ;  but  it  is 
rather  tasted  experimentally  than  taken  up  as  a  regular  beverage. 
The  true  market  for  dram-literature  with  us  is  to  be  found  in  those 
regions  where  gin  and  cheap  journalism  circulate  coextensively. 
In  France  it  is  different.  There,  the  taste  for  such  works  as  Fating 

*  La  Griff e  Rose.  By  Armancl  Renaud.  Paris  :  1862. 
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and  the  Dame  aux  Camelias,  like  the  taste  for  absinthe,  is  not 
confined  to  any  pai’ticidar  class.  There  is  yet  another  difference 
upon  which  we  may  congratulate  ourselves.  The  worst  “Mystery” 
that  ever  Mr.  G.W.  M.  Reynolds  concocted  is,  with  all  its  pruriency, 
healthy,  or,  at  any  rate,  manly,  as  compared  with  the  productions 
of  Ernest  Feydeau  and  Dumas fils ;  just  as  the  Blue  Ruin,  or  Old 
Tom,  or  Cream  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Giles’s  is  an  honest,  straight¬ 
forward,  wholesome  tipple  compared  with  that  mawkish,  liver- 
corroding  absinthe,  that  is  sipped  in  the  cafes  and  cabarets  of 
France.  From  every  point  of  view,  the  analogy  between  the 
most  popular  French  liqueur  and  the  most  popular  French 
literature  holds  good.  Both  are  washy,  sickly,  and,  to  the 
untrained  taste,  nauseous  in  the  extreme.  Both  make  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  containing  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  but  depend  chiefly 
upon  meretricious  flavouring  matters ;  while  such  spirit  as  they 
possess  is  of  the  most  noxious  character ;  and  both  set  up  to  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  Take  any  chance  absinthe 
drinker,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  takes  it  as  a  remedy  for 
indigestion,  for  heartburn,  for  corns,  perhaps,  or,  at  any  rate, 
because  it  is  bien  bon  pour  Vestomac.  And  so  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  novel.  It  always  comes  out  with  a  highflown  preface, 
showing  that  it  was  simply  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  and  im¬ 
provement  of  mankind,  or  for  some  other  equally  edifying  purpose, 
that  these  filthy  confessions  were  published.  When  we  had  read 
a  few  lines  of  the  preface  of  La  Griffe  Rose,  we  felt  pretty  sure  we 
had  to  do  with  a  sample  of  a  new  stimulant  for  the  French 
stomach.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  to  “  Madame  la  Duchesse 

de - ,  en  religion  Sceur  Lucie  au  Couvent  de  - .”  The 

mere  fact  of  there  being  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the  story  a 
Duchess  who  has  taken  to  a  life  of  religious  seclusion  would  be 
suggestive  of  impending  improprieties  to  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  tone  of  modem  French  romance.  The  preface  itself 
justifies  the  suspicion.  It  sets  forth  in  a  preamble,  like  that  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  whereas  the  Duchess  has  requested  the 
author  to  make  a  book  of  her  story,  and  whereas  she  has  said,  “  all 
that  my  heart  reproaches  itself  with,  pettiness,  vice,  or  cruelty, 
bring  boldly  to  light  —  perhaps,  knowing  myself  to  be  condemned, 
without  hope  of  forgiveness,  by  men,  I  shall  believe  that  I  am 
nearer  the  pardon  of  God” — the  author,  obedient  to  her  commands, 
has  taken  up  the  scourge  and  laid  it  on  to  her  fair  shoulders  with 
such  good  will  that  he  trusts  she  will  at  last  be  able  to  “  partake 
of  the  profound  peace  of  her  cell.”  The  fair  penitent  is,  we  need 
hardly  say,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  the  publication  of  which  to 
an  indignant  world  forms  her  penance.  The  offences  to  be 
expiated  are  not,  of  course,  her  intrigues  with  a  variety  of  lovers ; 
these  are  nothing  more  than  the  duties  which  she  owes  to  society 
as  a  lady  of  rank  and  a  married  woman.  Her  great  crime  against 
morality  and  religion  is  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
one  of  the  dreariest  lovers  that  even  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  a 
modem  French  novelist  ever  invented  for  the  persecution  of  a 
heroine.  Simplice  Vernier,  the  hero,  is  one  of  those  unmanly, 
emasculated  creations  peculiar  to  that  school  of  romance  of  which 
Fanny  is  the  type.  The  author  is  at  great  pains  to  depict  him  as 
feeble  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  and  accounts  for  his 
deficiencies  in  a  characteristic  manner.  ITe  was  the  result  of  a 
union  tardive. 

Ces  amours  (he  reasons)  qui  ont  toute  la  douce  tranquillite  du  soir,  sont, 
comme  lui,  sans  energie ;  la  lumiere  subsista,  mais  la  chaleur  s’en  est  allee. 
Simplice,  qui  resulta  de  cette  union  tardive,  n’avait  pas  e'te  caresse  par  cette 
flamme —  soleil  ou  passion —  qui  fait  germer  les  fruits  ;  il  resta,  tout  glace,  a 
la  surface  de  la  vie,  n’ayant  pas  la  force  d’y  prendre  racine ;  son  sang 
manquait  de  feu,  son  ame  de  volonte  ;  il  etait  sounds  aux  impressions  et  aux 
reves,  il  ne  les  commandait  pas. 

When  this  interesting  youth,  who  is  besides  personally  ill-favoured, 
begins  to  make  love  to  Alix,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  his  patron, 
she  very  pertinently  tells  him  that  when  a  man  in  his  position 
makes  love  to  a  lady  in  hers,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  offer  her  at 
least  either  glory  or  good  looks.  He  does  not  see  his  way  towards 
qualifying  himself  in  the  latter  respect,  but  “  il  y  avait  un  moyen 
de  la  possdder ;  elle-meme  l’avait  indique ;  la  gloire !  ”  So  he 
goes  in  for  glory  as  a  painter,  and  fails  miserably.  After  this,  Alix 
feels  that  she  is  bound  to  give  him  some  little  encouragement,  and 
that,  after  all,  a  lover  more  or  less  does  not  make  much  difference ; 
but  she  soon  tires  of  one  “  qui  n’ote  les  yeux  de  sur  vous,  ne  sait 
rien  vous  dire,  et,  des  que  vous  dansez  ou  que  vous  parlez  a  un  autre, 
prend  une  figure  de  croque-mort.”  She  subsequently  marries  a  rich 
and  elderly  duke,  which  has  even  a  more  depressing  effect  upon 
Simplice  than  her  rejection  of  him,  although  a  friend  who  takes 
a  practical  view  of  these  things,  points  out  to  him  that  it  looks  like 
a  direct  interposition  of  Providence  on  his  behalf.  What  more 
could  he  want  ?  What  is  marriage  for  but  to  facilitate  the  designs 
of  lovers  ?  “  Elle  est  femme,  e’est-a-dire,  en  bon  franfais,  elle  peut 

se  laisser  aimer.”  Simplice,  however,  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  in  and  win,  and  takes  to  weeping  and  gambling  instead.  At 
the  latter  pursuit  he  wins  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  sets  up  as  a 
man  of  fashion.  He  thus  has  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  the 
duchess,  who,  notwithstanding  that  she  is  so  free  from  any  petty 
notions  about  virtue  that  “  the  journalists  make  up  their  feuilletons 
with  her  amours,”  still  puts  him  off' with  “that  eternal  make-shift 
of  women,  friendship.”  His  ready  money  is  soon  exhausted,  and 
he  gambles  on  credit,  loses,  and  is,  of  course,  unable  to  pay.  He 
then  forms  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  at  once  winding  up  his 
affairs  and  revenging  himself  on  the  obdurate  duchess.  He  goes 
to  his  friend  and  confides  to  him  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
die,  but  that  first  “  il  voulait  avoir,  pendant  quelques  heures,  Alix 


en  son  absolu  pouvoir.  Il  ne  lui  cacha  qu’irne  chose,  e’est  dans 
quel  but  il  le  voulait.  Il  feignit  un  desir  quand  e’etait  une  ven¬ 
geance  qu’il  revait.”  The  friend,  as  we  said  before,  is  a  practical 
man.  He  sees  at  once  that  to  commit  suicide  is  the  very  best 
thing  Simplice  can  do,  and  instead  of  weakly  opposing  so  sensible 
a  scheme,  as  a  man  of  less  balanced  mind  might  have  been  tempted 
to  do,  “  il  n’essaye  nullement  de  l’en  detourner.  Il  n’ignorait  pas 
que  des  phrases  de  morale  seraient  impuissantes  contre  la  doideur 
qui  le  poussait  au  suicide ;  il  voulut  montrer  qu’il  etait  un  verita¬ 
ble  ami,  et  tourna  simplement  ses  efforts  a  l’aider  dans  ses  volontes 
supremes.”  Who  could  imagine  that  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  young  Frenchmen  of  the  new  school  —  for  of  course  these 
novels  represent  real  life  —  a  friendship  which  to  the  outer  world 
seems  to  go  no  farther  than  calling  one  another  “  tu,”  and  chatter¬ 
ing  to  one  another  along  the  Boulevards  about  “bonnes  fortunes,”  is 
of  such  a  stem,  stoical  character  as  this ;  or  that,  if  Maxime  expresses 
a  desire  to  die,  Jules  will  in  the  most  affectionate  way  tuck  him 
in  comfortably,  close  all  the  windows,  light  the  charcoal,  lock  the 
door,  and  leave  word  with  the  concierge  that  he  is  not  to  be  disturbed 
till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  But  so  it  is,  at  least  according  to 
M.  Armand  Renaud.  In  this  case  the  affair  is  admirably  arranged.^ 
The  duchess  is  decoyed  to  a  ball  by  means  of  a  note  from  one  of 
her  many  lovers.  Simplice,  disguised  as  that  lover,  meets  her 
and  carries  her  off  to  a  lonely  house,  where  he  unmasks  and 
explains  his  ingenious  little  scheme.  He  informs  her  that 
he  is  about  to  kill  himself,  and  that,  since  she  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him  while  he  was  alive,  she  will  have 
to  pass  the  night  in  company  with  his  dead  body.  And  now 
comes  the  great  coup  of  the  story.  The  lady  is  touched  by 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  idea.  The  man  who  could  conceive 
such  a  design  must  be  worthy  of  the  love  of  even  a  duchess. 
“La  hautaine  Alix  devint  caressante.”  They  rush  into  each 
other’s  arms.  “  Une  heure  apres,  comme  Alix  sommeillait 
i  epuisee  par  le  plaisir,  elle  entendit  le  bruit  d’un  corps  qui  tombe. 
Elle  s’tiveilla  et  aperfut  Simplice  etendu  par  terre  dans  son  sang. 
Il  venait  de  s’ouvrir  le  cceur  d’un  coup  de  poignard.”  Such  is 
the  substance  of  the  last  new  dram  invented  for  recruiting  the  jaded 
appetites  of  Young  France.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  bad  as 
Fanny,  simply  because  it  is  more  watery ;  but  it  is  at  best  a  sickly 
draught,  and  almost  makes  one  wish  for  coarse,  strong-flavoured 
Old  Paul  de  Kock  to  take  the  taste  out  of  one’s  mouth. 


VACATION  TOURISTS.* 

HIS  book,  the  second  of  what  promises  to  be  a  series,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Galton,  is  a  loose  faggot  of  pamphlets  by 
various  travellers  in  many  lands.  As  with  a  lot  of  odds  and  end's 
at  a  library  auction,  where  the  interesting  volume  sells  the  dull, 
and  the  purchaser  is  content  to  take  the  one  with  the  other,  and 
perhaps  to  throw  half  his  purchase  into  the  fire  as  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  he  can  make,  so  it  is  with  this  shapely  octavo.  It  contains 
the  dull  and  prosy,  and  the  brisk  and  lively  matter,  fairly  diluted 
with  each  other.  It  is  a  good  book  to  break  a  rainy  day 
with.  Or  a  man  who  is  fond  of  the  after-breakfast  cigar, 
and  is  out  of  reach  of  the  daily  paper  at  that  hour,  may  skim 
over  with  satisfaction  some  of  the  lighter  articles  and  increase  his 
sense  of  self-content.  For  this  purpose  we  would  recommend 
Mr.  Marshall’s  gallop  over  “  the  country  of  Schamyl ;  ”  Mr.  Tozer’s 
“Monks  of  Mount  Athos;”  Dr.  Seemann’s  “Fiji;”  Mr.  Grove’s 
“Nabloos,”  and  a  “Christmas  in  Montenegro,”  by  a  young  lady, 

|  who,  like  the  veiled  fair  from  the  land  of  the  Moslem,  showing 
nothing  but  the  eyes,  permits  nothing  but  her  initials,  J.  M.,  to 
appear,  but  seems  to  be  the  niece  of  an  anonymous  aunt.  The 
Rev.  C.  Young,  too,  has  some  few  readable  pages  on  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Madeira,  but  on  the  whole  his  note  book  is  rather 
surcharged  with  facts  interesting  to  experience,  but  tame  to  read ; 
and  scenes  which  enrapture  the  gaze,  but  pall  on  description.  Mr. 
Durrant  on  tlm  African  Kru  Coast  and  Niger  Country  has  been 
more  fortunate  in  his  subject,  or  more  felicitous  in  his  treatment 
of  it.  He  avoids  the  bad  habit  of  lingering  round  what  needs  to 
be  just  touched  atad  passed  by,  into  which  some  of  his  fellow 
tourists  have  fallen. 

We  have  now  named  seven  out  of  the  eleven  mono¬ 
graphs  which  make  up  the  volume.  Those  who  wish  to  pass 
through  life  without  heavy  reading  may  cut  out  the  rest  of  the 
book  tor  the  use  of  the  kitchen-maid.  But  there  are  other  readers 
who  do  not  wish  to  subsist  mentally  upon  puff-paste,  and  such 
will  find  a  good  deal  of  that  residue  not  too  stiff  for  their  digestion. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  thing  to  write  a  really  piquant  book  of 
travels  now-a-days.  The  number  of  well-worn  tracks  about  the 
world  yearly  increases  and  multiplies ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  invent 
with  a  grace,  or  to  retail  unsifted  stories  from  the  “  oldest  inha¬ 
bitant”  of  the  wild.  You  are  sure  to  be  found  out  in  your  well- 
meant  fiction,  or  shown  in  your  most  thrilling  anecdote  to  have 
been  utterly  bamboozled  by  your  guide.  If  a  luckier  adventurer 
than  usual  stumbles  on  what  is  as  good  as  new,  having  never  been 
perhaps,  accepted  as  credible  before,  some  ingenious  savant  and 

kind  friend  starts  up  to  dispute  the  claim  of  his  alleged  facts _ 

to  reinforce  the  maxim  that  whatever  is  true  is  not  new,  and 
|  vice  versa  —  and  to  brand  him  before  the  Cercopithecic  Committee 
j  of  the  Faunoflorian  Society,  and,  therefore,  before  the  civilized 


*  Vacation  Tourists  and  Notes  of  Travel  in  1861.  Edited  by  Francis 
Galton,  author  of  “  The  Art  of  Travel,”  &c.  Macmillan  &  Co.  Cambridffe 
and  London.  1862.  S 
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world,  as  illud  quod  dicere  nolo.  All  this  is  sufficiently  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  the  voyager  who  wants  to  amuse.  The  only  sure  way  to 
command  attention  and  force  an  interest  is  to  have  plenty  of 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  yourself,  your  cook,  your  guide,  your 
Newfoundland  dog,  or  your  umbrella.  It  is  no  use  being 
bitten  all  over  by  musquitoes.  You  cannot  make  now  any 
travelling  capital  out  of  that.  Your  only  course  is  to  suffer 
and  be  silent;  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the  infliction  —  that  is, 
humanly  speaking,  impossible  —  but  when  you  come  before  the 
public  in  print.  What  does  the  public  care  about  your  skin, 
whether  you  brought  it  off  whole  or  as  full  of  sting-holes  as  a 
sieve  ?  But  if  you  can  get  upset  among  a  shoal  of  alligators,  or 
let  your  foot  slip  and  hang  on  by  your  geological  hammer,  which  has 
caught  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  till  rescue  comes,  or  pull  a  murder¬ 
ous  green  serpent  out  of  your  boot  without  ceasing  in  your  breath¬ 
less  chase  of  the  spring-bok,  you  will  always  find  readers.  To  be 
sure,  a  man  had  need  be  furnished  with  a  change  or  two  of  lives 
as  well  as  linen,  to  travel  on  these  terms.  The  moral,  however,  is, 
that  personal  danger  always  retains  the  fascination  of  romance,  and 
will  impart  a  radiance  to  the  most  hackneyed  scene  of  description, 
and  that,  failing  this,  readers  of  travels,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
read  to  be  amused,  crave  novelty  as  a  stimulus.  The  things 
they  read  of  must  be  sufficiently  unlike  what  they  have  previously 
known  to  give  them  a  new  sensation.  This  tickles  the  moral 
palate  —  tins  raises  the  nap  on  the  trite  surface  of  their  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  gives  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  which  they  stand  in 
need.  But  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  printing  such  stuff  as  the 
following  ?  Whom  can  it  pdssibly  amuse  ? 

Whilst  here  we  saw  the  tops  of  some  palm-trees  violently  swung  to  and 
fro,  and  heard  a  chattering  sound  ;  the  guide  told  me  it  was  a  large  monkey, 
but  we  were  unable  to  get  sight  of  him.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was  startled  by 
the  heavy  rush  of  some  animal  through  the  bushes,  everything  breaking  and 
giving  way  before  him.  I  asked  Cassimir  if  it  was  a  jaguar.  “  No,”  he  said, 
“  a  tapir.”  Then  stooping  dow  n,  he  said  that  he  saw  an  ant-bear.  We  had 
no  fire-arms  with  us  that  day,  and  my  object  was  not  sport,  but  large  trees. 
After  sketching  the  tree  through  a  camera-lucida  which  I  had  with  me,  I 
returned  to  the  town,  and  dined  off  one  of  the  river  turtles  for  the  first  time. 

No  doubt  putting  a  spoon  into  a  “  river  turtle  for  the  first  time  ” 
is  an  exciting  moment,  but  to  read  of  it  is  as  unlikely  to  move 
anything  save  a  yawn  as  to  read  a  glowing  description  of  the 
“  river  turtles  ”  nearer  home,  at  Blackwall  or  Greenwich.  In 
like  manner,  the  Rev.  A.  Weir,  in  his  paper  on  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  drives  his  droshky  in  ruts  too  deep  and  old  for  the 
sensation  to  be  amusing. 

But  we  turn  over  with  some  surprise  the  pages  of  Captain 
Collinson,  who  himself,  “  disturbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  novel  ” 
with  the  news  of  a  temporary  appointment  to  Canada,  appears  to 
have  travelled  pen  in  hand  to  avenge  the  interruption.  Save  the 
fact,  of  interest  in  his  personal  history,  that  he  escaped  being  lost 
in  the  Canadian  by  missing  his  passage  in  her,  nothing  of  the 
slightest  importance  seems  to  have  happened  to  him.  We  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  “  one  of  his  companions,”  that  a  young 
English  girl  was,  at  Manitoulin  Island,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
arrival  there,  put  into  the  canoe  which  discharges  passengers  and 
baggage  from  the  steamer,  having  “  accepted  a  situation  as  gover¬ 
ness  to  the  family  of  an  Indian  chief.”  The  surprise  of  Juvenal 
at  the  appetite  of  the  remote  and  barbarous  corners  of  the  empire 
for  Roman  civilization,  expressed  in  the  line  — 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetorc  Thule  — 

was  as  nothing  to  the  astonishment  with  which  this  statement 
will  be  read.  We  thank  the  Capt  ain  for  this  grain  of  wheat  in 
his  bushel  of  chaff,  and  recommend  all  who  do  not  read  for  mere 
information  to  pas3  over  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  which  is  written 
in  the  heavy  guide-book  style,  with  a  description  of  a  fog,  an 
iceberg,  several  towns,  and  a  tea  party  where  the  family  had 
raspberry-jam,  and  gave  the  author  some.  No  doubt,  to  write 
freshly  about  Canada  is  not  easy.  But  why  write  at  all  ?  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  “  temporary  appointment  ”  which  inter¬ 
rupted  the  author  in  his  novel  was  of  a  literary  character,  and  that 
these  are  the  results  which  the  discharge  of  those  duties  pro¬ 
duced,  and  heartily  wish  he  may  finish  the  perusal  of  his  next 
-work  of  fiction  without  any  similar  intrusion. 

The  narrative  from  the  land  of  Schamyl  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
includes  a  brief  outline  of  the  campaign  which  issued  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  that  leader.  Of  the  desperate  character  of  the  struggles 
in  that  war,  arising  from  the  stout  hearts  and  arms  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  crag,  as  well  as  from  the  strength  of  their  holds,  we 
may  form  a  notion  from  the  fact  of  1 2,000  men  being  detached  to 
overcome  Schamyl  with  400.  Here  is  another  token  of  the  tenacity 
-with  which  freedom  clings  to  her  cradle  in  these  mountains  :  — • 

Allied  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  they  (the  Circassians)  still  wage 
active  war  with  the  Russians.  A  few  months  ago  two  expeditions  which 
marched  against  them  in  force  were  obliged  to  retreat  after  a  heavy  loss  in 
officers  and  men  ;  and  the  chain  of  forts  between  Anapa  and  Suchum  Kale 
sustain  a  continued  siege.  Here  are  still  seen  fanatics,  called  “  abreck,” 
who,  under  a  vow  of  death,  rush  single-handed  upon  the  Russian  ranks,  and, 
striking  regardless  of  their  own  safety,  seldom  strike  in  vain. 

This  is  a  partial  yet  remarkable  parallel  to  the  well-known  devotio 
of  the  Roman  military  annals,  to  which  the  superstition  attached 
that  the  hero  who  effected  it  ensured  the  triumph  of  his  country’s 
arms.  We  are  not  told  whether  any  such  belief  animates  the 
courage  of  the  “  abreck,”  or  wffietlier  they  merely  are  of  the  forlorn 
and  gallant  spirits, 

Who,  vainly  brave, 

Die  for  the  land  they  cannot  save. 


The  author  remarks,  among  other  pleasing  tokens  of  the  grandeur 
which  this  passion  for  liberty  fosters  in  the  character,  on  the 
“  striking  superiority  ”  of  the  mountaineers  over  the  lowdanders  in 
their  notions  of  morality ;  and  he  states  that  it  may  be  found  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  mountaineer  and  low-land  members  of  the  same 
tribe.  Here  is  a  striking  story  of  the  misery  which  the  brutalizing 
tyranny  of  the  Turkish  slave-market  causes : — • 

When  I  was  at  the  large  town  of  E - ,  in  Armenia,  the  Pasha  governing 

in  that  part  of  the  country  was  changed.  His  successor  was  a  Georgian,  sold 
in  his  childhood  to  a  wealthy  Turk.  The  boy  grew  and  prospered,  and,  after 
passing  through  subordinate  offices,  was,  some  years  previous  to  the  time  I 
speak  of,  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  district.  On  his  departure  from 
Constantinople,  the  Sultan  was  pleased  to  give  him  to  wife,  as  is  not 
unusual,  a  lady  from  the  royal  harem.  With  her  he  lived  most  happily  for 
j  three  years,  when  by  some  means  —  whether  a  mutual  recollection  of  some 
I  incident  which  had  happened,  or  some  spot  which  had  been  seen  in  child- 
J  hood,  I  know  not  what  —  these  two,  man  and  wife,  discovered  that  they  were 
brother  and  sister.  The  wife,  like  the  husband,  had  been  sold  away  from 
her  country,  and  met  her  brother  in  this  strange  wretched  manner.  They 
fortunately  had  had  no  children,  and  the  marriage  was  immediately  dissolved, 
but  they  say  that  the  Pasha  has  never  smiled  since  the  discovery. 

"We  learn,  in  a  lighter  vein,  that  the  Kakhetian  (native)  wine  is 
famous,  and  worthy  of  its  fame ;  that  the  custom  of  the  mountain 
is  to  drink  it  in  tumblers  ;  that  the  ladies  of  the  company  “assist  ” 
in  passing  and  pressing  the  bottle,  which  they  sparingly  share; 
that  they  think  lightly  of  the  guest  who  prefers  their  example  to 
their  precept;  that  the  Russians,  notwithstanding,  prize  English 
porter  above  all  other  beverages ;  and  that  Barclay  and  Perkins 
furnish  “  the  champagne  of  the  Caucasus.”  Under  this  wholesome, 
though  potent  influence,  the  Russians  performed,  and  the  writer 
witnessed,  a  war-song  with  a  pantomimic  dance  appropriate,  repre¬ 
senting  “  the  siege  of  Kars.”  Such  was  the  energy  of  the  guest  in 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the  porter, 
although  in  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  such  the  transport  of 
the  entertainers  on  witnessing  it,  that  “  there  was  a  shout  and  a 
rush,”  and  he  “found  himself  hoisted  in  the  air,  balanced  on  the 
palms  of  their  hands — a  mode  of  thanks  novel  and  rather  sur¬ 
prising.”  We  expect  the  paragraph  to  conclude  with  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  —  as  usual  in  such  stories  —  the  author  slipped  from  the 
hospitable  palms  of  his  Muscovite  hosts,  and,  in  the  moment  of 
precipitation  over  some  Caucasian  abyss,  aivoke  to  find  the  whole 
a  dream,  and  himself  lying  solus  and  sober  on  the  turf,  with  a  heap 
of  empty  bottles  labelled  “  Barclay  and  Perkins  ”  around  him ; 
but  we  find  no  such  commonplace  explanation  given. 

The  reader  should,  of  course,  be  a  rock-tapper  himself  to  relish 
fully  Mr.  Archibald  Geikie’s  geological  tour  in  Auvergne,  in  which 
he  carefully  collates  the  features  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  with  those  of 
familiar  formations  or  destructions  among  the  basalts  of  the 
Lothians  and  Fife,  and  the  “  carboniferous  volcanoes  ”  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  recital  of  all  the  points  of  traveller’s  endurance  and 
enjoyment  comes  in  the  scientific  garb  of  the  author’s  mind.  The 
rain  descending  in  violence  brewed  for  him  a  milky  torrent,  taking 
its  “  colour  from  the  marl  which  it  partially  decomposed  in  its 
progress.”  He  avoids  being  washed  away  by  taking  refuge  in  a 
cave  “of  calcareous  peperino,”  and  has  “leisure  to  reflect,”  not 
on  the  probable  state  of  liis  baggage,  but  “  on  the  geological  his¬ 
tory  of  the  hill  ”  —  vast  lacustrine  deposits,  through  whose 
thousand  feet  of  thickness  a  volcano  once  burst  in  volumes  of  lava, 
since  hardened  into  basalt,  then  ploughed  and  torn  by  water- 
action,  and  again  its  rents  and  rifts  tilled  by  fresh  overflows  of 
lava.  The  very  landscape  is  described  in  the  language  ox 
the  rocks.  “  Level  sunbeams  light  up  a  vast  basalt  plateau,” 
volcanic  “cones  dot  the  plain,”  and  “cast  their  long  shadows” 
towards  him.  The  “sunlight  lies  bright  and  warm  on  the  rocks 
that  remain  to  record  the  enormous  erosion  of  these  valleys ;  ” 
while  “  eastward  the  gorges  that  open  into  the  Loire  gleamed 
white  as  the  sunset  fell  along  their  bars  of  pale  marls  and  lime¬ 
stones  and  their  cappings  of  basalt.”  The  reader  will  be  reminded 
of  the  pebbles  hawked  among  the  Clifton  downs,  which,  when 
split  and  polished,  represent  a  sylvan  scene,  or  of  the  landscape- 
patterns  done  in  variegated  native  sand  from  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

One  of  the  shortest  but  most  interesting  of  these  papers  is  that 
by  Mr.  George  Grove  on  Nabloos  and  the  Samaritans.  He  spent 
the  “Day  of  Atonement”  among  that  singular  remnant,  “the 
smallest  and  oldest  sect  in  the  world,”  as  they  have  been 
called,  and  whose  number  he  more  definitely  puts  at  “between 
ninety  and  a  hundred  soxds,  besides  women  and  children.” 
During  this  solemn  twenty-four  hours  the  Pentateuch  is  read 
through,  the  laity  in  some  special  passages  joining  in  a  sort  of  rude 
yelling  chorus  with  the  priest,  while  “  the  wails  and  screams  of 
the  unfortunate  infants  in  the  neighbouring  houses,”  who  are  for¬ 
bidden  even  a  drink  of  water  while  the  solemn  period  lasts, 
“  testify  ”  to  the  severity  with  which  the  fast  is  maintained.  On 
returning  to  the  chapel  after  all  save  two  hours  of  the  period  had 
expired,  the  author  was  struck  by  the  noble  aspect  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  members  of  the  scene,  and  the  intense  effect  of  their  grouping 
on  the  eye.  Had  he  only  been  deaf  he  would  have  had  unalloyed 
enjoyment;  but  it  was  now  a  race  against  time  to  the  end  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  closed  with  the  exhibition  of  the  sacred 
copies  of  the  law  —  a  ceremony  received  with  some  such  signs  of 
adoration  as  devout  Romanists  show  at  the  Elevation  of  the  Host. 
This  was  succeeded  by  wild  outbursts  of  vociferation  between  priest 
and  people — his  part  resembling  a  Gregorian,  with  “a  sort  of  jerk 
or  hiccup  thrown  into  it,”  theirs  like  “the  Psalms  for  the  day 
as  performed  at  St.  George’s-in-the-East  during  the  riots.” 
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Then  followed  the  crowding  of  the  faithful  to  kiss  and  stroke  the 
holy  parchments,  and  the  whole  wound  up  with  “  a  plate  at  the 
door” — a  touch  of  nature  which  doubtless  made  the  “Nazarene 
stranger  ”  feel  kin  with  these  faithful,  though  few,  disciples  of 
an  older  creed.  Then  it  was  all  over,  and  the  men  began  to 
smoke. 

On  the  whole,  taking  the  crust  with  the  crumb,  or  the  plums 
with  the  dough,  we  think  there  is  reason  for  us  to  close  this 
volume  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  Mr.  Galton  may  long 
continue  to  give  the  public  a  yearly  volume. 


THE  PARSEES* 

T  is  not  fair  to  speak  of  any  religious  sect  by  a  name  to  which 
its  members  object.  Yet  the  fashion  of  speaking  of  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster  as  Fire-worshippers  is  so  firmly  established 
that  it  will  probably  continue  long  after  the  last  believers  in 
Ormuzd  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  the  number  of  the  Zoroastians  has  dwindled  down  so 
much  that  they  hardly  find  a  place  in  the  religious  statistics  of 
the  world.  Berghaus  in  his  Physical  Atlas  gives  the  following 


division  of  the  human 

race  according 

to  religion 

: — 

Buddhists  . 

• 

• 

•  • 

31-2  percent. 

Christians  . 

• 

• 

•  • 

307 

Mohammedans  . 

• 

0 

*  • 

157 

Brahmanists  . 

• 

• 

9  • 

13-4 

Heathen  .  . 

• 

• 

87 

Jews 

• 

• 

0-3 

He  nowhere  states  the  number  of  the  Fire-worshippers,  nor  does 
he  tell  us  under  what  head  they  are  comprised  in  his  general  com¬ 
putation.  The  difficulties  of  a  religious  census  are  very  great, 
particularly  when  we  have  to  deal  with  Eastern  nations.  About 
two  hundred  years  ago,  travellers  estimated  the  Gabars-(as  they 
are  called  in  Persia)  at  eighty  thousand  families,  or  about  400,000 
souls.  At  present  the  Parsis  in  "Western  India  amount  to  about 
100,000,  to  which,  if  we  add  5,500  in  Yazd  and  Barman,  we 
get  a  total  of  105,500.  The  number  of  the  Jews  is  commonly 
estimated  at  3,600,000;  and  if  they  represent  0-3  per  cent,  of 
mankind,  the  Fire-worshippers  could  not  claim  at  present  more 
than  about  O'OI  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  earth. 
Yet  there  were  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the 
worship  of  Ormuzd  threatened  to  rise  triumphant  on  the  ruins  of 
the  temples  of  all  other  gods.  If  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis  had  been  lost,  and  Greece  had  succumbed  to  Persia,  the 
State  religion  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  which  was  the  worship  of 
Ormuzd,  would  have  become  the  religion  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Persia  had  absorbed  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires ; 
the  Jews  were  either  in  Persian  captivity  or  under  Persian  sway 
at  home ;  the  sacred  monuments  of  Egypt  had  been  mutilated  by 
the  hands  of  Persian  soldiers.  The  edicts  of  the  Great  King,  the 
King  of  kings,  were  sent  to  India,  to  Greece,  to  Scythia,  and  to 
Egypt ;  and  if  “  by  the  grace  of  Auramazda  ”  Darius  had  crushed 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  the  purer  faith  of  Zoroaster  might  easily 
have  superseded  the  Olympian  fables.  Again,  under  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  (Z28-673  a.d.)  the  revived  national  faith  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians  assumed  such  vigour  that  Sliapur  II.,  like  another 
Diocletian,  aimed  at  the  extirpation  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
sufferings  of  the  persecuted  Christians  in  the  East  were  as  terrible 
as  they  had  ever  been  in  the  West ;  nor  was  it  by  the  weapons  of 
Roman  Emperors  or  by  the  arguments  of  Christian  divines  that 
the  fatal  blow  was  dealt  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus  and  the  altars  of 
Ormuzd.  The  power  of  Persia  was  broken  at  last  by  the  Arabs ; 
and  it  is  due  to  them  that  the  religion  of  Ormuzd,  once  the  terror  of 
the  world,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last  thousand  years,  a  mere 
curiosity  in  the  eye  of  the  historian. 

The  sacred  writings  of  the  Zoroastrians,  commonly  called  the 
Zendavesta ,  have  for  about  a  century  occupied  the  attention 
of  European  scholars,  and,  thanks  to  the  adventurous  devotion  of 
Anquetil  Duperron,  and  the  careful  researches  of  Rask,  Burnouf, 
Westergaard,  Spiegel,  and  Haug,  we  have  gradually  been  enabled 
to  read  and  interpret  what  remains  of  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Persian  religion.  The  problem  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  new  light  which  the  science  of  language  has  shed 
on  the  laws  of  human  speech,  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to 
Burnouf  as  it  was  to  Hyde,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  at  Oxford,  to  interpret  with  grammatical  accuracy  the 
ancient  remnants  of  Zoroaster’s  doctrine.  How  that  problem  was 
solved  is  well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  modern  scholarship.  It  was  as  great  an  achievement  as 
the  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  edicts  of  Darius  ;  and  no  greater 
compliment  could  have  been  paid  to  Burnouf  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  than  that  scholars  without  inclination  to  test  their 
method,  and  without  leisure  to  follow  these  indefatigable  pioneers 
through  all  the  intricate  paths  of  their  researches,  should  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  deciphering  of  the  ancient  Zend  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  Persian  of  the  Achsemenian  period  to  be  impossible,  in¬ 
credible,  and  next  to  miraculous. 

But  while  the  scholars  of  Europe  are  thus  engaged  in  disinterring 
the  ancient  records  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  it  is  of  interest  to 
learn  what  has  become  of  that  religion  in  those  few  settlements 
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where  it  is  still  professed  by  small  communities.  Though  every 
religion  is  of  real  and  vital  interest  in  its  earliest  state  only,  yet 
its  later  development  too,  with  all  its  misunderstandings, 
faults,  and  corruptions,  offers  many  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 
thoughtful  student  of  history.  Here  is  a  religion,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  world,  once  the  State  religion  of  the  most 
powerful  empire,  driven  away  from  its  native  soil,  deprived 
of  political  influence,  without  even  the  prestige  of  a  powerful  or 
enlightened  priesthood,  and  yet  professed  by  a  handful  of 
exiles  —  men  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  moral  worth  in 
Western  India — with  an  unhesitating  fervour  such  as  is  seldom 
to  he  found  in  larger  religious  communities.  It  is  well 
worth  the  serious  consideration  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
divine  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  spell  by  which  this  apparently 
effete  religion  continues  to  command  the  attachment  of  the 
enlightened  Parsis  of  India,  and  makes  them  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
allurements  of  the  Brahmanic  worship  and  the  earnest  appeals  of 
Christian  missionaries.  We  believe  that  to  many  of  our  readers 
the  two  pamphlets,  lately  published  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Parsi  community,  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Professor  of  Gujerati 
in  the  University  of  London,  will  open  many  problems  of  a  more 
than  passing  interest.  One  is  a  Paper  read  before  the  Liverpool 
Philomathic  Society,  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Parsees ; 
the  other  is  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Liverpool  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  On  the  Parsec  Religion. 

In  the  first  of  these  pamphlets,  we  are  told  that  the  small  com¬ 
munity  of  Parsis  in  Western  India  is  at  the  present  moment 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals. 
Both  are  equally  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  but  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  modes  of  life — the  Conservatives 
clinging  to  all  that  is  established  and  customary,  however  absurd 
and  mischievous,  the  Liberals  desiring  to  throw  oft’  the  abuses  of 
former  ages,  and  to  avail  themselves  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  their  religion  and  their  oriental  character,  of  the  advantages 
of  European  civilization.  “  If  I  say,”  writes  our  informant,  ‘Ghat 
the  Parsees  use  tables,  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  for  taking  their 
dinners,  it  would  be  true  with  regard  to  one  portion,  and  entirely 
untrue  with  regard  to  another.  In  one  house  you  see  in  the 
dining-room  the  dinner  table  furnished  with  all  the  English 
apparatus  for  its  agreeable  purposes ;  next  door,  perhaps,  you  see 
the  gentleman  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  primitive,  good  old 
mode  of  squatting  on  a  piece  of  mat,  with  a  large  brass  or  copper 
plate  (round,  and  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tray)  before  him, 
containing  all  the  dishes  of  his  dinner,  spread  on  it  in  small  heaps, 
and  placed  upon  a  stool  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  with  a 
small  tinned  copper  cup  at  his  side  for  his  drinks,  and  his  fingers 
for  his  knives  and  forks.  He  does  this  not  because  he  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  table,  &c.,  but  because  he  would  not  have  them 
in  preference  to  his  ancestral  mode  of  life,  or,  perhaps,  the  thought 
has  not  occurred  to  him  that  he  need  have  anvthing-  of  the 
kind.”  8 

Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  a  general  description  of  Parsi  life 
at  present,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  gives  us  two  distinct  accounts  —  first 
of  the  old,  secondly  of  the  new  school.  He  describes  the  incidents 
in  the  daily  life  of  a  Parsi  of  the  old  school,  from  the  moment  he 
gets  out  of  bed  to  the  time  of  his  going  to  rest,  and  the  principal 
ceremonies  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  the  hour  of  his  burial. 
Although  wo  can  gather  from  the  tenour  of  his  writings  that  the 
author  himself  belongs  to  the  Liberals,  we  must  give  him 
credit  for  the  fairness  with  which  he  describes  the  party  to  which 
he  is  opposed.  There  is  no  sneer,  no  expression  of  contempt 
anywhere,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nirang,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  must  have  been  considerable.  What  this  Nirang  is  we  may 
best  state  in  the  words  of  the  writer :  — 

The  Nirang  is  the  urine  of  cow,  ox,  or  she-goat,  and  the  rubbing  of  it 
over  the  face  and  hands  is  the  second  thing  a  Parsee  does  after  getting  out  of 
bed.  Either  before  applying  the  Nirang  to  the  face  and  hands,  and  while  it 
remains  on  the  hands  after  being  applied,  he  should  not  touch  anything 
directly  with  his  hands  ;  but,  in  order  to  wash  out  the  Nirang,  he  either  asks 
somebody  else  to  pour  water  on  his  hands,  or  resorts  to  the  device  of  taking 
hold  of  the  pot  through  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  such  as  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  or  his  sudra,  i.  e.  his  blouse.  He  first  pours  water  on  one  hand,  then 
takes  the  pot  in  that  hand  and  washes  his  other  hand,  face  and  feet. 

Strange  as  this  process  of  purification  may  appear,  it  becomes 
perfectly  disgusting  when  we  are  told  that  women,  after  child¬ 
birth,  have  not  only  to  undergo  this  sacred  ablution,  but 
have  actually  to  drink  a  little  of  the  Nirang,  and  that  the  same 
rite  is  imposed  on  children  at  the  time  of  their  investiture  with  the 
Sudra  and  Kusti,  the  badges  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith.  The  Liberal 
party  have  completely  surrendered  this  objectionable  custom,  but 
the  old  school  still  keep  it  up,  though  their  faith,  as  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  says,  in  the  efficacy  of  Nirang  to  drive  away  Satan 
may  be  shaken.  “  The  Reformers,”  our  author  writes,  “  maintain 
that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  in  the  original  books  of 
Zurthosht  for  the  observance  of  this  dirty  practice,  but  that  it  is 
altogether  a  later  introduction.  The  old  adduce  the  authority  of 
the  works  of  some  of  the  priests  of  former  days,  and  say  the  prac¬ 
tice  ought  to  be  observed.  They  quote  one  passage  from  the 
Zendavesta  corroborative  of  their  opinion,  which  their  opponents 
deny  as  at  all  bearing  upon  the  point.”  Here,  whatever  our  own 
feelings  may  be  about  the  Nirang,  truth  obliges  us  to  side  with  the 
old  school,  and,  if  our  author  had  consulted  the  gth  Fasgard  of  the 
Vendiddd  (page  120,  line  21,  in  Brockhaus’s  edition),  he  would 
have  seen  that  both  the  drinking  and  the  rubbing  in  of  the  so- 
,  called  Gaomaezo  —  i.  e.  Nirang — are  clearly  enjoined  by  Zoroaster 
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in  certain  purificatory  rites.  The  custom  rests,  therefore,  not  only 
on  the  authority  of  a  few  priests  of  former  days,  but  on  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  revealed  Word  of  Orrnuzd; 
and  if,  as  Dadabliai  Naoroji  writes,  the  reformers  of  the  day  will  not 
go  beyond  abolishing  and  disavowing  the  ceremonies  and  notions  that 
have  no  authority  in  the  original  Zendavesta ,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
washing  with  Nirang,  and  even  the  drinking  of  it,  will  have  to  be 
maintained.  A  pious  Parsi  has  to  say  his  prayers  sixteen  times  at  least 
every  day — first  on  getting  out  of  bed,  then  during  the  Nirang 
operation,  again  when  he  takes  his  bath,  again  when  he  cleanses  his 
teeth,  and  when  he  has  finished  his  morning  ablutions.  The  same 
prayers  are  repeated  whenever,  during  the  day,  a  Parsi  has  to  wash 
his  hands.  Every  meal — and  there  are  three — begins  and  ends  with 
prayer,  besides  the  grace,  and  before  going  to  bed  the  work  of  the 
day  is  closed  by  a  prayer.  The  most  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
none  of  the  Parsis — not  even  their  priests — understand  the 
ancient  language  in  which  these  prayers  are  composed.  We  must 
quote  the  words  of  our  author,  who  is  himself  of  the  priestly 
caste,  and  who  says  :  — 

All  prayers,  on  every  occasion,  are  said,  or  rather  recited,  in  the  old 
original  Zend  language,  neither  the  reciter  nor  the  people  around  intended 
to  be  edified,  understanding  a  word  of  it.  There  is  no  pulpit  among  the 
Parsees.  On  several  occasions,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ghumbars,  the 
bimestral  holidays,  the  third  day’s  ceremonies  for  the  dead,  and  other 
religious  or  special  holidays,  there  are  assemblages  in  the  temple  ;  prayers 
are  repeated,  in  which  more  or  less  join,  but  there  is  no  discourse  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  people.  Ordinarily,  every  one  goes  to  the  fire-temple  when¬ 
ever  he  likes,  or,  if  it  is  convenient  to  him,  recites  his  prayers  himself,  and  as 
long  as  he  likes,  and  gives,  if  so-  inclined,  something  to  the  priests  to  pray 
for  him. 

In  another  passage  our  author  says :  — 

Far  from  being  the  teachers  of  the  true  doctrines  and  duties  of  their 
religion,  the  priests  are  generally  the  most  bigoted  and  superstitious,  and 
exercise  much  injurious  influence  over  the  women  especially,  who,  until 
lately,  received  no  education  at  all.  The  priests  have,  however,  now  begun  to 
feel  their  degraded  position.  Many  of  them,  if  they  can  do  so,  bring  up  their 
sons  in  any  other  profession  but  their  own.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
among  the  whole  body  of  professional  priests  who  lay  claim  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Zendavesta ;  but  the  only  respect  in  which  they  are  superior  to  their 
brethren  is,  that  they  have  learnt  the  meanings  of  words  of  the  books  as  they 
are  taught,  without  knowing  the  language,  either  philosophically  or  gram¬ 
matically. 

Dadabhai  Naoroji  proceeds  to  give  a  clear  and  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  the  birth  and  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  children,  at  the  betrothal  of  children,  at  marriages  and  at 
funerals,  and  he  finally  discusses  some  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Parsis.  The  Parsis  are  mono¬ 
gamists.  They  do  not  eat  anything  cooked  by  a  person  of  another 
religion;  they  object  to  beef,  pork,  or  ham.  Their  priesthood  is 
hereditary.  None  but  the  son  of  a  priest  can  be  a  priest,  but  it  is 
not  obligatory  for  the  son  of  a  priest  to  take  orders.  The  high- 
priest  is  called  Dustoor,  the  others  are  called  Mobed. 

The  principal  points  for  which  the  Liberals  among  the  Parsis 
are,  at  the  present  moment,  contending,  are  the  abolition  of  the 
filthy  purifications  by  means  of  Nirang;  the  reduction  of  the  large 
number  of  obligatory  prayers ;  the  prohibition  of  early  betrothal 
and  marriage ;  the  suppression  of  extravagance  at  weddings  and 
funerals;  the  education  of  women,  and  their  admission  into  general 
society.  A  society  has  been  formed,  called  the  “  Rahanumaee 
Mazdiashna ;  ”  i.  e.  the  Guide  of  the  Worshippers  of  God.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held,  speeches  made,  tracts  distributed.  A  counter 
society,  too,  has  been  started,  called  “  the  True  Guides;  ”  and  we 
readily  believe  what  Dadabhai  Naoroji  tells  us — that  the  reformers 
have  found  themselves  strengthened  by  the  intolerant  bigotry  and 
the  weakness  of  the  arguments  of  their  opponents.  The  Liberals 
have  made  considerable  progress,  but  their  work  i3  as  yet  but  half 
done,  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  carry  out  their  religious  and 
social  reforms  successfully,  without  first  entering  on  a  critical 
study  of  the  Zendavesta,  to  which  they  profess  to  appeal  as  the 
highest  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  law,  and  morality. 

We  propose,  in  another  article,  to  consider  the  state  of  religion 
among  the  Parsis  of  the  present  day. 


NORTHERN  EUROPE.* 

ITE  title  of  this  work  promises  much,  and  yet  in  one  respect  the 
book  far  more  than  fulfils  its  promise.  Whatever  anticipa¬ 
tions  the  reader  may  form  as  to  the  extent  of  the  journey  in  time 
and  space  he  is  about  to  make  with  the  author,  we  can  assure  him 
that  he  has  much  farther  to  go  in  reality ;  and  that,  if  he  undertakes 
it,  his  power's  of  undergoing  the  worry  and  fatigues  incident  to  the 
hurry  of  travel  from  country  to  country  for  a  prolonged  period  will 
be  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  If  he  thinks  that  he  is  only  going  to 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia  for  a  year  or  so,  he  is  much  mis¬ 
taken.  The  author  is  an  ofiicer  in  the  Indian  army,  and  is,  by  his 
own  account,  so  much  accustomed  to  Oriental  scenery  that  he 
cannot  help  continually  confounding  the  East  with  the  North. 
How  closely  the  East  and  North  are  really  blended  in  Captain 
Laurie’s  mind  becomes  apparent  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  tour. 
He  sailed  from  Leith  in  August  1 86 1 ,  for  Hamburg,  in  the 
Snowdon  ;  and  not  only  did  the  name  of  this  vessel  bring  vividly 
to  his  recollection  the  voyages  he  had  made  in  the  Oriental  and 
the  Bombay ,  but  his  ideas  of  latitude  and  longitude  became 
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|  inverted  —  permanently  as  it  would  appear — for  he  tells  us,  writing 
nine  months  after,  that  he  was  “  literally  bound  from  the  East  to 
the  North.”  It  is  of  no  use  to  refer  Captain  Laurie  to  the  map  of 
Europe  in  order  to  convince  him  that  Scotland  is  north-west  of 
Hamburg,  and  that  he  was,  in  the  strict  letter,  bound  from  the  West 
to  the  South.  His  rich  Oriental  imagination  constantly  transcends 
all  narrow  European  limits,  and  is  not  to  be  tied  down  to  a  literal 
adherence  to  mere  geographical  or  chronological  propriety.  North¬ 
ern  Europe  generally  means,  with  him,  Southern  Asia,  and  1861-2 
means  the  whole  period  of  human  history,  and,  indeed,  extends 
into  pre-historic  ages.  On  steaming  up  the  Elbe,  he  tells  us  that 
he  thought,  more  than  once,  that  it  was  very  like  the  Indian 
dark-flowing  Hooghly .  At  another  time,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one  of  Burmah’s  noble  rivers ;  “  and  it  took  some  time  to  assure 
him  that  it  was  the  matter  of  fact  Elbe,  and  nothing  more.” 
From  the  homely  pleasures  of  Hamburg  civic  life,  he  wandered 
in  thought  to  the  earthly  paradise  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  heaven  of 
Mahomet.  At  Copenhagen  he  thought  more  and  more  of  all  he 
had  read  concerning  the  connexion  between  things  Scandinavian 
or  Northern  and  the  “gorgeous  ”  East — the  gorgeousness  of  which 
Captain  Laurie  candidly  acknowledges,  by  inverted  commas,  that 
he  is  not  the  first  to  recognise.  The  Eurasian  belles  of  Bombay 
rose  before  his  eyes  when  he  looked  on  the  fair-skinned  daughters 
of  Scandinavia.  A  piece  of  ordnance  which  he  saw  at  Stockholm 
put  him  immediately  in  mind  of  the  primitive  guns  used  by  the 
natives  of  Pegu  in'  the  Burmese  war.  Having  obtained  an 
audience  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  he  presented  his  Majesty  with 
Peg'll,  a  Narrative  of  the  second  Burmese  War,  and  when  the 
King  asked  if  the  Burmese  were  brave,  he  promptly  replied,  “Yes, 
sire,  as  much  so  as  other  Asiatic  nations.”  At  Gottenburg  he 
appears  to  have  felt  a  momentary  want  of  confidence  in  his  Indian 
powers;  for,  being  unacquainted  with  Swedish,  he  thought  that 
little  might  be  gained  there  “by  firing  at  the  Scandinavian 
tongues  with  the  elements  of  Hindustani;”  but  he  appears  to  have 
since  completely  dismissed  all  such  idle  apprehensions,  for  he  tells 
his  English  readers  that  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen 
his  thoughts  wandered  from  the  librarian  and  the  MSS.  there 
“to  India,  with  the  bearded,  turbaned  Moonsh-ee,  explaining  to 
him  the  Nishki,  the  Talik,  and  the  Shekesteh.”  We  may,  in 
short,  make  the  very  same  remark  about  Captain  Laurie’s  book, 
which  he  does  himself  about  the  shops  at  Copenhagen :  “  The 
curious  thing  is,  if  you  want  anything  really  Scandinavian  you 
cannot  get  it” — you  get  a  surfeit  of  India  and  Burmah  instead. 
To  be  accurate,  however,  we  must  qualify  this  remark  with  the 
admission  that  the  book  contains  the  information  that  “  Sweden 
and  Norway  form  together  a  large  peninsula,  between  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
East.” 

We  derive  information  similar  in  quantity  and  quality  respect¬ 
ing  Russia  from  Captain  Laurie.  Lie  begins  by  “  noting  ”  that 
“  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  the  Eastern  arm  of  the  Baltic,  which  runs 
up  to  the  Russian  capital.”  He  had  also  time  to  remark  “  what 
a  mighty  grim  sentry  was  artillery  at  Cronstadt !  ”  Not  being  in 
the  Madras  artillery  ourselves,  we  hardly  seize  the  point  of  this 
remark ;  but  immediately  “  turning  from  forts  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great,  he  thought  of  Calcutta,  founded  by  Job  Charnoek 
among  sands  and  Bengal  tigers.”  In  the  same  spirit,  as  he  drew 
near  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  had  “  a  sort  of  feeling  akin  to  that 
while  approaching  Calcutta,  after  three  years’  service  in  Burmah.” 
About  three  weeks  are  necessary,  in  Captain  Laurie’s  estimation, 
to  see  St.  Petersburg ;  but  his  was,  he  allows,  a  more  brief  visit, 
and  we  hasten  with  him,  almost  in  the  middle  of  his  book,  to 
Berlin,  and  thence  back  to  what  he  calls  firm  old  English  ground. 
There  he  draws  breath  to  write  a  “  supplementary  section,”  to 
which  in  his  preface  he  begs  particular  attention  as  bringing 
events  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Great  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  “  matters  of  science,  com¬ 
merce,  and  politics.”  “  Emerging  from  this  chaos,”  as  he  says 
himself,  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  career  of  the  late  Viceroy 
of  India  was  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and 
that 

Lord  Canning  departed  as  he  heard  the  awe-struck  Brahmin  exclaim, 
on  his  beholding  the  mighty  “  firehorse  ”  — “  All  the  gods  of  India  have  never 
produced  anything  like  that !  ”  While  the  Persians  are  said  to  be  advancing 
on  Herat,  the  “  Key  of  India  ”  gives  way  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  all  thoughts  of  Russia  assisting  Persia  are  lost  in  the 
beautiful  objects  laid  out  in  the  “  Indian  Court.” 

The  reader  might  well  suppose  that  he  had  now  done  both  with 
the  author  and  with  India,  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  permitted. 
For  the  sake  of  variety,  and  on  account  of  the  affinity  which  exists 
between  the  East  and  the  North  —  so  he  explains  in  his  preface  — 
he  reproduces  “  two  Seetabuldee  lectures,  delivered  in  Central 
India — ”  the  first  purporting  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  Neilgherries 
or  Blue  Mountains  of  India,  and  the  second  to  present  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  which  “  the  return  of  a 
Pro-Consul  to  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  from  the  scene  of  his 
Eastern  triumphs”  will,  as  Captain  Laurie  trusts,  excuse. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
Captain  Laurie’s  ideas  of  space  and  time.  But  even  a  history  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  falls  short  of  his  conception  of  what  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  included  in  an  account  of  Northern  Europe  from  August 
to  May  last.  Not  to  mention  the  lengthy  summaries  which  his 
book  contains  of  the  history  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia, 
from  the  earliest  times  (but  by  no  means  from  the  latest  authorities), 
and  the  biographies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII.,  Bcrna- 
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dotte,  and  Peter  tire  Great,  which  are  included,  we  are  favoured 
with  a  discussion  of  the  recondite  archaeological  question,  “  What 
part  of  the  earth  gave  origin  to  the  arts  of  cultivated  life  P  ” 
which  the  author  finally  resolves  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

Perhaps,  then,  civilization  and  science  were  not  bora  “  in  the  East  ”  after 
all !  But,  for  my  own  part,  being  a  sort  of  Oriental,  I  am  inclined  to  date 
their  birth  and  early  progress  from  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  Babel ; 
that  progress  extending  to  the  far  East,  even  to  India  and  China  ;  for  who 
can  deny  that  in  these  countries  civilization  and  science,  after  a  fashion, 
flourished,  while  Europe  was  enveloped  in  savage  darkness,  from  the  sunny 
South  to  the  cold  regions  of  Odin  or  Scandinavia  in  the  North  ? 

Captain  Laurie  appears,  indeed,  to  consider  archaeology  especially 
his  forte.  “  In  the  Copenhagen  Museum,”  he  says,  in  reference  to 
the  ancient  stone  weapons  he  saw  there,  “as  a  commissary  of 
stores,  the  general  use  of  stone  before  iron  interested  me  much.” 
So  obtuse,  however,  was  the  Danish  Professor  in  charge  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Museum  to  his  erudition,  that,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  get  in  a  remark  about  Celtic  or  Scythic 
vestiges  in  India,  or  about  the  ornaments  of  the  people  of  the 
Neilgherries.  He  has  not  failed,  however,  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
his  archaeology,  such  as  it  is,  into  his  own  hook.  He  states,  for 
example,  that  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  the  assertion  that 
Hinduism  is  more  ancient  than  Buddhism,  inasmuch  as  Buddhism  is 
“  the  original  patriarchal  system.”  We  should,  until  overpowered 
by  Captain  Laurie’s  authority,  have  as  soon  thought  of  calling 
Protestantism  the  old  patriarchal  system,  and  maintaining  that  it 
is  older  than  the  Jewish  religion.  Again,  he  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  as  he  says,  that  the  Hindus  have  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  affinity  with  the  ancient  Persians,  Ethiopians, 
Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Goths,  Celts,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Peruvians  —  from  which  it  is,  says  Captain  Laurie, 

“  supposed  that  the  Hindus  may  have  been  one  colony  of  some  of 
these  nations.”  We  have  no  recollection  of  any  passage  in  which  Sir 
W.  Jones  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that  the  Hindus  were  a  colony 
of  Greeks,  or  of  Chinese.  And  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  Sir 
W.  Jones  on  other  points,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  Captain  Laurie  that, 
although  Sir  W.  Jones  was  far  before  his  age  as  a  philologist  and 
ethnologist,  a  person  may  he  three-quarters  of  a  century  behind  his 
own  age  who  takes  for  granted,  in  1 862,  all  the  speculations  of  that 
illustrious  scholar  in  1787.  Captain  Laurie  again  tells  us  that 
the  Mongolian  tribes  have  been  erroneously  included  under  the 
name  of  Tartars,  or  Tatars,  whereas  that  appellation  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  tribes  conquered  by  the  Mongols.  “  This  error,”  he 
says,  “  has  been  propagated  down  to  the  present  day — ”  which,  so 
far  as  the  propagation  of  the  opinion  down  to  the  present  day  is 
concerned,  is  more  literally  true  than  Captain  Laurie,  who  cites 
Bufton,  and  Robertson,  the  historian,  is  aware,  for  in  the  edition  of 
Max  Muller’s  Lectures  On  the  Science  of  Language,  published  in  the 
present  year,  we  read  : — “  Originally  Tatar  was  a  name  of  the  Mon¬ 
golia  races.  .  .  .  The  Mongolic  class,  in  fact,  has  the  greatest  claim 
to  the  name  of  Tataric ....  The  recollection  of  their  non-Tataric  — 
i.  e.  non-Mongolic  —  origin  remains  among  the  so-called  Tatars  of 
Kasan  and  Astrachan.”  Captain  Laurie,  moreover,  asserts  that 
“  the  Finns  and  Lapps  are  in  the  whole  European  family  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  Caucasian  race.”  We  should  he  glad  to  know  ! 
on  what  recent  authority  he  includes  the  Hungarians,  the  Turks, 
and  the  Basques  among  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  race. 

Marks  of  singular  acquirements  in  military  art,  political  philo- 
sopliy,  and  poetry  are  frequent  in  Captain  Laurie’s  pages,  of  which 
we  shall  adduce  two  or  three  instances  :  — 

Bemadotte’s  rise  affords  sufficient  material  of  itself  for  a  fair  lecture.  The 
famous  lines,  so  applicable  to  every  career  — 

Come  what  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day — 
these  pithy  lines,  such  as  only  the  Bard  of  all  time  could  write,  assist  our 
thoughts  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  Bernadottc’s  rise. 

He  predicts  the  union  of  Denmark  with  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  disposes  of  the  objection  that  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  and  the  great  European  Powers  will  not  consent,  with  the  ' 
profound  reflection  —  “But  why  in  these  days  of  ‘  unity  ’  this  should 
be  so,  I  cannot  understand.”  In  reference  to  his  projected  visit  to 
the  International  Exhibition  he  observes  :  —  “As  an  artilleryman 
I  shall,  no  doubt,  when  opportunity  presents,  gaze  with  interest 
on  the  'beautiful  trophy’  of  the  small  aims  manufactures  of  j 
Birmingham,  as  well  as  on  the  heavier  weapons  of  destruction  and 
llaughter.” 

Our  account  of  this  remarkable  work  would  be  imperfect  were 
we  to  omit  mention  of  “  the  chief  wonder,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,”  of  Captain  Laurie’s  visit  to  Sweden — namely,  his  “shaking 
hands  with  Charles  XV.  after  his  return  from  embracing  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.”  Even  this  brief  review  will,  we 
trust,  enable  our  readers  to  recognise  in  this  hook  all  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  courtier’s,  soldier’s,  scholar’s  eye,  tongue,  sword. 
It  bears  on  the  title-page  the  motto,  “  Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,”  the  significance  of  which  we  were  so  slow  as  to 
miss  until  we  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  volume,  when  a 
sudden  light  flashed  upon  us.  In  a  section  entitled  “  A  Political 
Sketch,  or  Notes  on  Russian  Invasion  of  British  India,”  Captain 
Laurie  relates  that,  in  December  1857,  lie  “found  himself  rumi¬ 
nating  in  a  palkee  on  the  road  toNagpore.”  His  reflections  on  that 
occasion  turned  upon  his  own  prospects,  and  he  thought,  “  How 
few  men  propose  to  themselves  a  fame  worthy  of  their  ambition  ! 
To  he  a  great  political  leader,  or  a  great  commander,  what 
ennobling  thoughts !  ”  Captain  Laurie’s  hook  proves  that  the 
ennobling  thought  of  becoming  a  great  author,  as  well  as  a  great 


commander  or  political  leader,  has  not  been  absent  from  his  mincl. 
But  wo  put  it  to  him,  whether  it  was  fair  either  to  himself  or  to 
the  public  to  give  the  special  and  definite  title  of  Northern  Europe 
in  1 86 1  -  2  to  the  wanderings  of  his  mind  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and 
the  stray  jottings  of  his  note-book  about  things  in  general,  and  the 
flattest,  stalest,  and  most  unprofitable  things  in  particular. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


MDELECLUZE,  whose  contributions  to  the  Journal  des 
o  Debate  and  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  are  well  known, 
has  just  published,  under  the  title  of  Souvenirs  de  Soix ante  Annees* , 
a  most  amusing  and  instructive  little  volume.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  perhaps  remember  a  kind  of  autobiography  which  appeared 
a  few  years  ago,  and  which  contained  a  number  of  curious 
reminiscences  of  the  celebrated  sans-culotte  painter,  Louis 
David,  and  his  school.  The  duodecimo  now  before  us  is  a 
continuation  of  that  work.  It  is  a  brilliant  gallery  which  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  the  most  eminent  men  in  every  branch  of  literature 
who  have  appeared  in  France  during  the  last  sixty  years.  The 
Journal  des  Debats  and  its  vigorous  staff  of  editors,  the  Globe  and 
its  doctrinaire  collaborateurs,  the  “  romantic  ”  crusade  of  1829  — 
in  fact,  all  the  phases  of  what  certainly  was  a  stirring  intellectual 
movement,  are  here  depicted  with  accuracy,  with  spirit,  and  with 
deep  feeling.  M.  Delecluze’s  Souvenirs  touch  also  upon  British 
ground.  He  numbered  amongst  his  best  friends  the  family  of  the 
late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea ;  and  the  accoimt  he  gives  us  of  his 
visit  to  Lea-Hurst,  and  of  his  learning  English  under  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale’s  directions,  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  reader. 

We  have  to  announce  the  third  volume  of  Jerome  Bonaparte’s 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  f,  divided  into  three  books.  It  treats 
almost  exclusively  of  the  king’s  marriage  with  the  Princess  Ca¬ 
therine,  of  Wurtemburg.  It  gives  a  description  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  at  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch,  and  of  the  inno¬ 
vations  introduced  through  him  by  the  caprice  and  despotism  of 
Napoleon.  The  chapter  relating  to  the  financial  difficulties  which 
beset  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  deserves 
special  consideration,  because  it  illustrates  in  the  fullest  manner 
the  selfishness  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  also  because  it 
explains  the  very  legitimate  irritation  which  existed  throughout 
Westphalia  during  the  year  1809.  Napoleon’s  great  object — ■ 
and  the  writer  of  the  narrative  states  it  clearly— was  to  obtain, 
non  pas  des  rentes,  mais  des  donations  cn  terre  pour  ses  generaux. 
In  vain  Jerome  pointed  out  to  him  the  impossibility  of  complying 
with  such  a  demand.  In  vain  he  proved  that,  thus  deprived  of 
the  financial  resources  accruing  from  the  receipt  of  the  taxes,  he 
would  be  left  without  the  means  of  providing  for  the  current 
expenses,  much  less  of  settling  the  arrears  due  to  the  servants  of 
the  crown.  The  despot  was  inflexible,  and  Count  Darn,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of  Jerome,  virtually 
compelled  the  unfortunate  King  to  begin  his  administrative  duties 
under  the  pressure  of  a  deficit  of  nine  millions.  Arbitrary  measures 
were  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  things.  The  Westphalians, 
who  were  already  far  from  well  disposed  towards  their  foreign 
master,  expressed  loudly  their  dissatisfaction,  and  two  successive 
riots  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Jerome,  who  was  obliged,  besides, 
to  raise  an  army  for  the  service  of  his  brother,  and  to  defend  the 
city  of  Magdeburg  against  the  other  German  Powers.  As  in  the 
two  previous  volumes,  the  narrative  is  illustrated  by  a  volu¬ 
minous  correspondence,  and  by  other  valuable  documents. 

Since  M.  Cousin  has  revived  the  taste  for  metaphysical  studies 
iu  France,  and  associated  it  with  the  researches  of  history  and 
erudition,  much  has  been  done  to  bring  before  the  public,  under 
the  shape  of  translations  or  monographs,  the  works  of  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  their  illustrious  contemporaries.  M.  Jules 
Barni  has  translated  the  principal  writings  of  the  Konigsbere- 
philosopher;  M.  Barchou  de  Penhoen’s  name  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  Fichte ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Matte  for 
an  excellent  review  of  Schelling’s  system.  Count  Foucher  de 
Careil’s  new  treatise  J,  although  the  last  in  point  of  date,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  amongst  the  productions  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  —  the  former  being 
devoted  to  a  detailed  criticism  of  Hegel,  and  the  latter  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  theories  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  great 
opposer  of  Hegelianism.  M.  Foucher  de  Careil’s  volume  will  no 
doubt  he  examined  by  itself  with  all  the  attention  which  it  de¬ 
serves.  In  the  meanwhil e,  we  may  j  ust  notice  that  it  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  manifesto  against  the  exaggerations  which  the  German 
speculatists  of  these  latter  times  have  been  guilty  of.  Our  author 
almost  apologizes  for  attempting  to  discuss  the  subject.  He  pleads 
in  his  favour  the  benefit  of  extenuating  circumstances,  and  he 
acknowledges,  that  lie  has  dealt  with  Hegelianism  and  with 
Schopenhauerism  on  the  same  principle  as  physicians  analyse 
poisons,  and  observe  the  effects  they  produce  on  the  human  frame. 
To  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer  M.  Foucher  de  Careil  prefers  by 
far  those  of  Helvetius  and  of  the  other  philosophers  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Their  materialism  was,  at  least,  honest  and  unmistake- 
able,  whilst  that  of  contemporary  sages  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  is  half  concealed  under  high-sounding  designations. 

If  the  dreary  abstractions  of  German  metaphysicians  are  less 

*  Souvenirs  de  Soi.vante  Annies.  Par  E.  T.  Delccluze.  Paris:  Levy, 
f  Memoires  ct  Corrcspondance  du  Roi  Jerome  et  de  la  Rcine  Catherine. 
Tome  3.  Paris :  Dentu. 

^  l  Hegel  et  Schopenhauer,  Etudes  sur  la  Philosophic  Allemande.  Par  A. 
Foucfier  de  Careil.  Paris  and  London  :  Hachette. 
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fashionable  than  they  used  to  be,  we  may  say  exactly  the  same  of 
those  famous  republicans  of  the  Montague  faction  whom  the  talent 
of  M.  de  Lamartine  and  the  restless  ambition  of  modern  con¬ 
spirators  transformed  not  long  ago  into  a  pleiad  of  demi-gods. 
All  the  new  works  or  reprints  lately  published  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  are  energetic  protests  against  the  heroes  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  Marat, 
Robespierre,  and  Saint  Just  are  now  at  a  discount.  The  curious 
volume  lately  added  to  M.  Poulet  Malassis’  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  French  Revolution  belongs  to  this  category.  It 
contains  the  memoirs  of  Louvet  and  those  of  Dulaure * * * §  *,  reprinted 
from  the  original  editions,  and  preceded  by  illustrative  introduc¬ 
tions  from  the  pens  of  two  highly  competent  writers.  Louvet’s 
novel,  Fqublas,  and  his  eloquent  speech  against  Robespierre,  are 
the  best  known  of  his  productions.  The  memoirs  which  he  composed 
deserve  to  be  studied  on  account  of  the  sketch  they  give  of  the  state 
of  the  provinces  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Dulaure,  who  died 
only  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  was  almost  a  greater  Re¬ 
publican  than  Louvet,  but  he  had  no  sympathies  in  common  with 
the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  and  the  freedom  he  made 
use  of  in  speaking  or  writing  of  Collot  d’Herbois,  Fabre  d’Eglantine, 
and  other  sans-culottes,  brought  him  into  difficulties  which  his 
memoirs  describe  most  graphically. 

After  having  read  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  novel,  and  wondered 
whether  police  agents  are  half  so  bad  as  he  represents  them,  many 
persons  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  the  veritable  Simon  Pure,  and  to 
find  in  M.  Canler,  ancien  chef.de  service  de  surdej,  the  prototype  of 
the  now  immortal  Javert.  Canler’s  memoirs  have  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  novel  combined  with  the  interest  that  belongs  to  his¬ 
tory.  Murders,  infernal  machines,  poison,  thefts,  housebreaking, 
such  are  the  various  episodes  of  a  book  which  deserves,  more  than 
any  other  production  we  know,  to  be  designated  as  a  picture  of 
French  society  during  the  nineteenth  century.  A  glance  at  the 
table  of  contents  will  show  that  many  subjects,  minutely  detailed 
by  the  author,  might  have  been  omitted  from  a  volume  likely  to 
fall  under  the  notice  of  all  classes  of  readers ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  necessary  to  describe  throughout  their  most  loathsome  varieties 
the  lower  ten  thousand ,  scarcely  justifies  the  admission  into  a  work 
like  the  present  of  characters  such  as  those  analysed  in  chapters 
33 — 35-  M.  Canler,  who  was  originally  a  soldier  by  profession, 
apologizes  for  the  deficiency  of  his  memoirs  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.  We  think  that  he  is  too  modest.  His  style  is  extremely 
pleasant,  and  the  sketches  he  gives  us  of  Lacenaire, Fieschi,  and  some 
others  amongst  his  notorious  contemporaries,  are  thoroughly 
graphic. 

We  have  ventured  to  raise  an  objection  against  a  few  epi¬ 
sodes  in  M.  Canler’s  memoirs.  Flechier’s  piquant  souvenirs  of 
the  grands  jours  tenus  a  Clermont  f,  seem  to  have  created  an  amount 
of  scandal  which  certainly  we  never  anticipated  ;  and  a  virtuous 
abbe  accuses  M.  Sainte  Beuve  of  drawing  attention  to  a  work  that 
must  be  apocryphal,  because,  if  Flechier  had  been  the  author  of  it, 
he  ought  to  be  branded  as  un  homme  lubnque.  This  is  very 
strong.  Critics  should  remember  that  Flechier,  before  being  a 
serious  and  eloquent  prelate,  had  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
salon  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet.  His  familiar  association  with  the 
wits  and  the  predeuses  of  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria  necessarily 
imparted  to  his  earlier  productions  a  character  of  lightness  not 
altogether,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  gravity  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  office;  but  still  nothing  can  be  imagined  less  objectionable 
than  the  anecdotes  related  by  Flechier,  and  it  would  be  the  height 
of  affectation  to  feel  any  scruple  about  them.  The  grands  jours 
were  a  kind  of  assizes  held  at  irregular  periods  in  provinces  where 
the  usual  forms  of  justice  appeared,  insufficient;  and  as  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  tribunal,  appointed  by  royal  letters-patent,  besides  being 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  magistrates  of  the  kingdom, 
involved  the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
fashionable  world,  its  sessions  were  quite  an  event  for  the  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  where  it  met,  and  gave  usually  rise  to  incidents  of 
’■the  most  amusing  description.  Flechier’s  narrative  of  the  grands  jours 
of  1 665 — 66  is  therefore  particularly  interesting,  because  it  supplies 
a  striking  picture  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  also  of  general 
society,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
mixture  of  humorous  anecdotes  and  of  tragical  incidents  which 
arise  from  the  cases  brought  before  the  judges,  or  from  the  details 
of  local  gossips,  is  very  happily  managed,  and  not  without  an  eye 
to  artistic  effect. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Flechier  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wit ;  but  there  was  likewise  about  his  talent  something  pedantic, 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  The  untranslateable  word  esprit  must,  at  all  events, 
possess  a  very  comprehensive  meaning,  since  it  is  applied  both  to 
the  author  of  the  Relation  des  Grands  Jours,  and  to  a  person  like 
Madame  Emile  de  Girardin.  §  Let  us  open  at  random  a  little 
volume  just  published  containing  extracts  from  that  lady’s  works, 
and  we  shall  have,  perhaps,  the  most  correct  instance  of  that  kind 
of  esprit  which  is  essentially  French,  and  which  grows  sponta¬ 
neously  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Parisian  salon.  Madame  de 
Girardin  was  not  precisely  a  woman  of  genius,  but  she  possessed  a 
sense  of  the  ideal  quite  sufficient  to  make  us  wonder  how  she 
could  associate  it  with  that  kind  of  brilliant,  yet  ephemeral  talent, 

*  Memoir  es  de  Louvet  et  de  Dulaure.  Paris  :  Poulet  Malassis. 

|  Memoir  es  de  Canler,  Chef  de  la  Police  de  Siirete.  Paris  :  Jung-Treuttel. 

j  Memoires  de  Flechier  sur  les  Grands  Jours  d' Auvergne.  Paris  and 

London :  Hachette. 

§  Esprit  de  Madame  Girardin.  Avec  une  Preface  par  M.  de  Lamartine. 
Pa  is :  Jung-Treuttel. 


so  characteristic  of  the  Retires  Parisiennes.  We  recommend  to  the 
reader  the  anthology  which  has  suggested  the  above  remarks.  It 
has  been  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  discrimination,  and  it  con¬ 
tains,  besides  M.  de  Lamartine’s  well-known  biographical  sketch 
(originally  printed  in  his  Cours  de  Litter ature),  various  notices  by 
Messrs.  Sainte  Beuve,  Jules  Janin,  &c.  &c. 

After  the  Elzevirian  duodecimo  published  by  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  we  thought  that  nothing  more  could  be  said  about  Regnier ; 
but  we  were  mistaken.  M.  Edouard  de  Barthelemy  has  dis¬ 
covered  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Paris  Imperial  Library  a  folio 
volume  containing  no  less  than  thirty-two  pieces  hitherto 
unknown,  from  the  pen  of  the  French  satirist,  and  with 
this  trouvaille  by  way  of  excuse,  he  has  given  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  old  Mathurin  Regnier.*  The  principal  of  the 
short  poems  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  are  inscribed 
to  Philippe  Hurault  de  Chiverny,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  with  whom 
Regnier  appears  to  have  been  on  very  familiar  terms.  M.  de 
Barthelemy  is  somewhat  indulgent  when  he  says  that  several  of 
them  are  not  unworthy  of  the  poet.  They  are,  we  believe,  very 
much  below  mediocrity,  and  the  abominable  coarseness  which  dis¬ 
figures  them  should  have  kept  them  out  of  the  volume.  They 
reflect  credit  neither  upon  him  who  wrote  them  nor  upon  the 
prelate  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  appendix,  in  which 
M.  Edouard  de  Barthelemy  gives  a  few  lines  from  nine  other 
pieces,  too  objectionable  almost  to  be  mentioned,  wTas  perfectly 
useless.  What  need  was  there  of  even  alluding  to  such  a  book  as 
the  Felices  Satyriques?  The  desire,  so  praiseworthy  in  an  editor, 
of  being  complete,  cannot  be  pleaded  here  as  sufficient  justification. 

Admitting  that  a  certain  latitude  must  necessarily  be  allowed 
to  printed  books  — a  latitude  limited  only  by  the  grossest  attacks 
upon  public  morality  —  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  same  with 
dramatic  works  written  for  the  stage,  and  destined  to  appeal  at 
once  to  a  large  concourse  of  spectators.  M.  Ilallays-Dabot  has 
explained  this  difference  in  the  preface  to  his  new  workf,  in 
which  he  contends  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  dra¬ 
matic  censorship  is  necessary.  He  justly  remarks,  however,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  define  precisely  the  limits  within  which  dramatic 
censorship  can  act  legitimately.  To  a  very  great  extent,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  the  prejudices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  must  be  its  guide, 
and  this  fact  proves  how  interesting  the  history  of  theatrical  litera¬ 
ture  is  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  society  viewed  in  its  moral 
and  political  relations.  M.  Hallays-Dabot  goes  back  to  the  origin 
of  French  literature,  and  to  the  miracle-plays  of  the  middle  ages, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  narrative  more  complete,  and  he 
brings  us  down  to  the  recent  epoch  wdien  the  performance  of 
M.  Ponsard’s  tragedy,  Charlotte  Corday,  was  deemed  important 
enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  Cabinet  Ministers. 

M.  Hippolyte  Philibert  has  dedicated  the  Iambes  d'Aujourd’hui  j; 
to  M.  Auguste  Barbier,  thus  challenging  a  comparison  between 
his  poetry  and  that  of  the  celebrated  satirist,  whose  violent  and 
sometimes  exaggerated  effusions  were  so  much  remarked  twenty 
years  ago.  M.  Philibert  evidently  wishes  to  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  those  whom  M.  Laurent  Pichat  designates  as  les  pohtes 
du  combat ;  but,  although  his  productions  are  far  from  deficient  in 
energy,  yet  they  are  not  pointed  or  personal  enough  to  be  very 
effective.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  blame  our  author 
for  excluding  proper  names  from  his  Iambes ;  but  whilst  doing  so, 
it  is,  we  believe,  quite  possible  to  describe  notorious  offenders  so 
strikingly  that  the  most  casual  reader  will  immediately,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  recognise  under  such  or  such  a  couplet  the  signale- 
ment,  as  the  French  passports  say,  of  Messrs.  X.,  Y.,  or  Z.  For 
instance,  turn  to  the  satires  of  M.  Laprade  and  of  M.  Viennet,  and 
notice  the  transparency  of  the  allusions.  We  must  add  that  M. 
Hippolyte  Philibert  does  not  exclusively  give  himself  up  to  the 
composition  of  satirical  poetry.  His  Iambes  are  followed  by 
a  number  of  lyrics  entitled  Fantaisies,  in  which  the  ever- 
interesting  subject,  love,  is  prettily  and  harmoniously  smig. 
The  remark  that  we  have  had  more  than  once  to  make  about 
novels  applies  with  equal  force  to  poetical  compositions.  They 
are  universally  characterized  by  great  want  of  originality,  or,  if  the 
authors  wish  to  appear  as  if  they  were  striking  out  in  a  new  direc¬ 
tion,  they  are  merely  singular  and  often  grotesque.  M.  Autran, 
whilst  describing  rural  scenes  and  the  calm  pleasures  of  pastoral 
life,  has  succeeded  in  throwing  fresh  charms  over  a  subject 
which  has  been  sung  almost  ad  nauseam.  He  avoids  carefully  the 
commonplace  prettiness  of  Delille’s  school,  and  instead  of  forgetting 
nature  in  order  to  polish  some  periphrase  or  to  amuse  his  readers 
by  some  quaint  conceit,  he  sings  with  all  the  feeling  of  a  genuine 
poet.§  If  we  examine  the  descriptive  poems  of  the  last  century, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  of  an  objective  rather  than  a  subjective 
kind.  Rouclier,  Lemierre,  Esmenard,  Delille,  confine  themselves  to 
the  mere  representation  of  the  scenes  before  them  ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  M.  de  Lamartine  and  his  followers  to  consider  nature 
exclusively  with  reference  to  man.  M.  Autran  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  disciples  of  this  school.  He  is  essentially  subjective,  and 
his  way  of  moralizing  strikes  us  as  very  attractive,  because  very 
true. 

Many  persons  will  tell  you  that  Antoine  Querard  ||  is  the  great 

*  CEuvres  Completes  de  Mathurin  Regnier.  Publiees  par  E.  de  Barthelemy. 
Paris :  Poulet-Malassis. 

f  Ilistoire  de  la  Censure  Theatrale  en  France.  Par  Victor  Hallays- 
Dabot.  Paris :  Dentu. 

J  Les  Iambes  d’Aujourdhui.  Par  Hippolyte  Philibert.  Paris:  Poulet- 

Malassis. 

'  §  Le  Poeme  des  Beaux  Jours.  Par  Joseph  Autran.  Paris:  Michel-Levy. 

||  Antoine  Querard.  Par  Ch.  Bataille,  et  E.  Easetti.  Paris :  Chez  tous 
les  libraires. 
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hit  of  the  season.  From  this  assertion  -we  conclude  that  the  taste 
for  realist  novels  and  for  descriptions  of  -wickedness  has  not  yet 
abated.  The  indication  -which  appears  on  the  title-page  of 
Antoine  Querard  cannot  he  left  unnoticed.  The  work  is  advertised 
as  procurable  chez  tons  les  libraires,  which  means,  we  presume,  that 
no  decent  bookseller  could  be  found  to  put  his  name  on  the  cover 
of  a  novel  surpassing  in  point  of  effrontery  both  Fanny  and  Daniel . 
When  the  romance  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Crebillon 
fits,  for  instance,  or  Choderlos  de  Laclos,  depicted  the  refined  cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  own  times,  and  gave  sketches  of  French  salons 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  they  still  had  some  faint  idea  of 
what  is  expected  from  an  artist,  and  did  not  think  it  below  their 
dignity  to  bestow  a  little  care  on  the  style  of  their  compo¬ 
sitions.  But  nous  arms  change  tout  cela.  M.  Feydeau  and  his 
imitators,  the  biographers  of  Antoine  Querard,  profess  to  be  the 
upholders  of  stern  reality.  Their  Lovelaces  are  coarse,  vulgar 
blacklegs,  their  descriptions  read  like  an  auctioneer’s  catalogue, 
and  their  bits  of  sentiment  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Newgate 
calendar. 

It  is  no  slight  relief  for  the  critic  to  turn  to  Madame  Juliette 
Lamber’s  Recits  d'une  Payscinne*.  The  fair  authoress  is  known 
principally  by  works  of  a  far  different  character,  having,  in  fact, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  time  to  questions  bearing  upon 
political  economy.  On  the  present  occasion  she  publishes  a  series 
of  sketches  descriptive  of  country  life,  and  remarkable  for  a  fresh¬ 
ness  of  style  and  an  accuracy  which  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  books 
professing  to  treat  of  non-Parisian  interests.  The  preface  to  the 
Recits  d'une  Paysanne  acknowledges  that  very  few  persons  in  France 
are  aware  of  what  existence  is  beyond  the  cockney  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  districts  of  Montmorency,  Belleville,  or  Saint  Ger¬ 
main.  This  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact  despite  la  petite  Fadette,  la  Mare 
au  Diable,  and  the  other  so-called  romans  champetres  of  George 
Sand.  In  these  last-named  novels  everything  is  too  much  idealized ; 
the  key-note  is  pitched  too  high ;  and  if  the  crudities  of  realism 
are  a  lamentable  exaggeration  on  the  one  side,  it  may  be  safely 
answered  that  George  Sand’s  peasant  girls  belong  to  the  world  of 
romance  rather  than  to  that  of  reality.  Madame  Juliette  Lamber 
has  just  hit  the  happy  medium  between  these  extremes,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  sketches  is  the  more  astonishing  when  we  consider 
that  the  hand  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  them  is  generally 
engaged  upon  subjects  of  a  less  interesting  character. 

M.  Louis  Deville  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  author,  but 
merely  the  editor  of  the  curious  journal  entitled  TJne  Aventure 
sur  la  Mer  Rouge. f  The  friend  whose  story  he  relates  visits 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  during  the  progress  of  his  peregrinations  falls 
in  love  with  a  Mussulman  lady.  The  incidents  of  this  strange 
courtship  are  almost  as  entertaining  as  the  remaining  part  of  the 
narrative,  and  we  quite  rejoice,  on  closing  the  volume,  to  find  that 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter,  mon 
ami  Leon  never  had  any  occasion  to  regret  his  marriage  with  the 
gazelle-eyed  Fatimah. 


*  Recits  d’une  Paysanne.  Par  Juliette  Lamber.  Paris:  Jung-Treuttel. 
f  TJne  Aventure  sur  la  Mer  Rouge.  Par  Louis  Deville.  Paris  :  Dentu. 
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■ROYAL  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE.  —  Manager,  Mr.  George 

^  Vining.  Revival  of  “  ENDYMION.”  Monday,  and  during:  the  week,  the  Comic  Drama, 
“CAPTAIN  OF  THE  WATCH;”  Mr.George  Vining,  Miss  Ellen  Turner.  “FORTY  WINKS;” 
Mr.  George  Vining, Mi;s  Caroline  Carson.  After  which  t.h°  Classical  Mythological  Extravaganza, 
by  William  Brough,  “ENDYMION,  or  the  NAUGHTY  BOY  THAT  CRIED  for  the 
MOON,”  with  New  Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Novel  Effects  ;  Messrs.  Ashley,  F.  Charles,  Beimore, 
Dewar  ;  Mdlles.  Herbert,  R.  Ilersee,  E.  Romer,  Clara  St.  Casse.  With  “  UNDER  THE  ROSE.” 
Commence  at  half-past  7.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Kinloch. 


/CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  at  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL  on 

MONDAY,  August  11. — The  Celebrated  and  Original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will 
appear  on  Monday  Evening,  August  1 1,  and  every  Evening  during  the  Week,  at  8.  Morning 
Performance  on  Thursda}',  at  3.  The  Company  includes  W.  P.  Collins  (Proprietor),  D.  S. 
Wambold,  W.  Burton,  Mert  Sexton,  Basquin,  &c.  &c.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is. 


Will  Close  on  Saturday  next,  August  9. 

SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.  — The 

I-'  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition,  0  Pall  Mall  East  (close  to  the  National  Gallery),  from 
Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  6(1. 

_ JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS.  Secretary. 

EXHIBITION  of  ROMAN  PHOTOGRAPHS.  —  Until 

Saturday,  August  23,  at  the  Architectural  Galleries,  9  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  will 
be  EXHIBITED  DAILY,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  6,  a  Collection  of  upwards  of  400 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  of  Rome,  Sculptures  of  the  Vatican,  &c.,  by  Mr.  R.  Macpherson. 
Admission,  Is.;  Season  Ticket,  2s. 


HR  XT  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES’S  TOUR  in  the 

EAST.  —  The  Photographic  Pictures  of  the  many  remarkable  and 
interesting  Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt.  &c.  &c.,  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  during  the 
Tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  His  Royal  Highness,  are,  by  special  permission 
graciously  accorded,  Exhibited  daily  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street,  from  10  to 
6  o’clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


TX  R  TJ  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.— Preparing  for  pub- 

_u — iL©  _i.il;©  JLJLo  lication,  a  highly  finished  Engraving  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  from  the  Picture  presented  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
painted  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  R.A.,  P.R.S.A. ;  engraving  by  James  Stephenson. 

P.  &  D.  Colnaghi,  Scott,  &  Co.,  13  and  14  Pall  Mall  East,  Publishers  to  Her  Majesty. 

■WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &  DIRECT  COxMMISSIONS. 

*  *  — A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

living  near  Windsor,  several  of  whose  Pupils  have  obtained  high  places  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  two  of  them  having  taken  the  first  place  in  the  Examinations  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions,  occasionally  has  Vacancies.  Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION  at  Bromsgrove  House,  Croydon, 

under  the  Superintendence  of  Rev.  W.  IT.  JOHNSTONE,  M.A.,for  Nineteen  Years  a 
Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  late  Military  College,  Addiscombe.  Several  gentlemen  have 
recently  passed  high  from  this  establishment.  Prospectus  of  Terms,  &c.,  on  application  as 
above. _ 

HPIIE  CLAPHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  will  reassemble  on 

Tuesday,  August  12.  The  arrangements  of  this  School  provide  for  a  complete  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  highest  degrees  of  the  Universities,  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  for  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  and  for  any  of  the  appointments  now  thrown  open  to  public  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tion.  For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Wrigley,  M.A.  &c.,or  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy, 
186  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


QUEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  Four  Miles  from  Dunbridge  Station, 

South-Western  Railway,  Hampshire.  The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretic  and  Practical  Chemistry,  English  Classics,  Foreign  Languages, 
Practical  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c..  Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing,  and  Music.  The 
Principal  is  assisted  by  Ten  liesident  Masters.  The  position  of  the  Establishment  is  healthful, 
and  the  advantages  various  and  unusual.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  Prospectus,  which  may  bo 
had  on  application.  The  next  half-year  will  commence  on  Thursday ,  July  31. 


npiIE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHERBORNE,  DORSET.— The 

Second  Master — A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford— receives  a  limited  number  of  boarders  in  his  house.  For  terms  and  further 
particulars,  applications  should  be  addressed,  to 

_ A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  Westhury,  Sherborne.  Dorset. 

(YRPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  MAITLAND  PARK, 

^  HAVERSTOCK  HILL,  NEAR  HAMPSTEAD,  N.W. 

For  Children  of  both  Sexes,  and  from  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

Patron  — HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

2,066  Children  have  been  admitted  :  829  since  1817. 

292  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Charity. 

60  are  annually  received. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  and  very  earnestly  solicited  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  maintain  the  present  Establishment,  as  well  as  to  he  able  to  increase  it.  The 
recent  alterations  afford  room  for  400  orphan  children,  instead  of  210,  for  which  the  Building 
was  originally  intended. 

To  constitute  a  Life  Governor,  the  payment  is  £10  10s.  :  Life  Subscriber,  £ 5  5s. ;  Annual 
Governor,  1 1  Is.  and  upwards;  Annual  Subscriber,  10s.  6d.  All  the  accounts  are  open  to 
inspection,  and  the  Establishment  to  the  visit  of  Governors. 

Office,  32  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.,  London.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

T’WO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Apply  for  Prospectuses,  &c.  to  M.  A., 6  Ange  11  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 

rjPHE  Rev.  SAMUEL  JAMES  O  ’I  I A  R  A  HO  R  SM  AN.  —  Any 

person  who  will  communicate  the  present  Address  of  the  above,  late  of  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  East  Moulsey  and  Rattlesden,  in  Suffolk  (of  which  living  he  is  the  supposed 
patron),  if  living,  or  Date  and  Place  of  Burial,  if  dead,  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  of  6  Norris  Street, 
St.  James’s,  S.AV.,  will  be  Rewarded. 


W ANTED,  in  a  Grammar  School  near  London, 

’  ’  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  a.  Second  Assistant  Master,  to  tench  School 
Classics.  Address,  D.  Y.,  care  of  Messrs.  Beil  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 


a  Graduate 

Mathematics  and 


"lASTATE  AGENCY,  &c.  —  The  Advertiser,  a  gentleman  of 

^  experience,  seeks  an  Engagement  as  Agent  to  a  Nobleman,  or  other  Person  of  Property 
and  Position.  The  highest  References  can  be  given,  and  special  Testimonials  produced,  if 
required. 

.  The  Advertiser  having  an  independent  income,  is  willing  to  rest  all  remunerative  considera¬ 
tions  upon  proved  qualification  and  integrity  ;  the  provision  of  a  gentlemanly  residence,  un¬ 
furnished,  would  however  be  essential.  Personal  interview  with  Principals  may  be  arranged. 
Preliminary  address,  R.  G.,  Post-office,  Conway,  N.  Wales. 


TYENSINGTON. — An  Establishment,  intended  for  only  a  small 

nuniber  of  residents,  is  open  to  Young  Ladies  requiring  a  careful  and  systematic  course 
of  Education,  or  seeking  the  advantages  of  eminent  masters  for  specific  studies. 

Terms  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Lady  Superintendent, 
39  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

HPO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS.  —  PASSPORTS  and 

VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre — N.B.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 

TO  COUNTRY  VISITORS.— A  small  but  powerful  Double 

GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibition,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  maybe 
worn  round  the  neck  os  a  pair  of  hand  spectacles  a  most  acceptable  present  for  country  friends. 
Price  30s.,  at  Callaghan’s,  Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street. 

N.B.  Sent  post  free  on  remittance. 


August  2, 1862.]  The  Saturday  [Review. 
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QUIT  ABLE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  lion.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  E?q. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templet,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

II.  S.  II.  Wollaston,  Esq. 

the 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  Y.P. 

James  Spicer,  Esq., Y.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 

Lord  G.  II.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

Frederick  Cowper.  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 

The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
cither  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  116,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December  1  SGI,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (18625  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first.premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Scruendbr  of  Powcif.s.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

_ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary . 

Established  1837. 

BRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Chairman — Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blacldieath  Park, 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

Whole 

Prem. 

Age 

Annual 

Half 

Yearly 

Quar*- 

terly 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Kern,  of 
Life 

Premium 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  (1. 

30 

119 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

GO 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


ATORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

^  Established  1808  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  ASSURED. 
Accumulations  exceed  £2,000,000.— Income  £237,009. 

Amount  Assured  and  Bonuses,  £5,570,465. 

Bonuses  assigned  to  the  Amount  of  £1,631,156. 

The  rates  of  premium  arc  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  most  offices — a  benefit  equivalent  to 
an  annual  bonus.  One-half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent 
charge  upon  policies  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to  tlie  Society’s  Offices,  6  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.;  and 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 


STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  was  esta- 

blished  in  1825,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  annual  average  of  New  Assurances 
has  exceeded  Haifa  Million  Sterling,  being  the  largest  business  transacted  in  that  period  by 
any  Life  Assurance  Office. 

From  1816  to  1851  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was . £2,245,461  13  0 

From  1 S51  to  1856  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  2,541,840  5  1 

From  1856  to  1861  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  2,802,958  14  5 


Total  in  15  years .  £7,500,260  12  6 


ACCUMULATED  FUND., 
ANNUAL  REVENUE.... 


£1,915,192  17  7 
314,197  11  1 


The  Directors  invite  particular  attention  to  the  NEW  TERMS  and  CONDITIONS  of  the 
STANDARD  PODIC  V . ,  _ 

FREE  ASSURANCE. 

The  Assured  under  these  Policies  may  proceed  to  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  world  without 
payment  of  extra  Premium ;  may  serve  in  Militia  or  Volunteer  Corps,  in  time  of  peace  or  war, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  further,  no  Policy  of  five  years’  duration  shall  be  liable  to 
any  ground  of  challenge  whatever  connected  with  the  original  documents  on  which  the 
Assurance  was  granted. 

POLICIES  OF  FIVE  YEARS’  DURATION  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  Premium,  may  be  renewed  within  thirr.een  months  of  date  of  lapsing,  on  payment  of  a 
line:  during  which  >criodthe  risk  shall  be  binding  on  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  death, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  Premiums  unpaid  and  Fines. 

POLICIES  of  less  than  FIVE  YEARS’  DURATION  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen 
months,  on  very  favourable- terms. 

SURRENDER  VALUES  granted,  after  payment  of  one  Annual  Premium  on  “With 
Profit”  Policies,  or  Three  Annual  Premiums  on  those  “  Without  Profits.”  Loans  granted  on 
such  Policies  within  their  value. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors, 

WILL.  TIIOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary . 

London.  82  King  Williom  Street. 


BONUS  DIVISION. 

U4.UOBE  INSURANCE,  Cornbill  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 

VA  Established  1803. 

SHEFFIELD  NEAVE,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  DENT,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 

Intending  Insurers  will  secure  the  advantages  of  sharing  in  the  APPROACHING  BONUS 
DIVISION  at  tlie  close  of  1803  on  Globo  Profit-Scale  Life- Policies,  by  making  their  Proposals 
before  the  end  of  the  current  year  1802. 

The  IMMEDIATE  CASH  PAYMENT  by  way  of  Bonus  has  been  equal,  at  most  ages,  to 
considerably  more  than  a  WHOLE  YEAR’S  PREMIUM.  The  Divisions  of  Profit  are  every 
FIVE  Years,  and  tlie  Bonus  may  be  taken  either  in  Cash  —  in  a  future  Reduced  Premium  —  or 
by  addition  to  the  Policy.  Kates  of  Premium  are  quite  as  low  as  in  any  Office  of  like  standing. 
Life  Policy-holders  in  the  GLOBE  have  the  special  security  of  the  largest  paid-up 


Capital  possessed  by  any  Insurance  Company. 
All  Classes  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity  Busii 
During  tlie  last  Ten  Years  the  FIRE  INSUI 


During 
from  135,754  to  £47,856. 


.  Business  transacted. 

INSURANCE  DUTY  paid  by  the  GLOBE  has  increased 
WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  F.R.S.,  Secretary. 


SLERQ 


45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 


Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7. 15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  s.2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures.  . 

Ornamental  Gluss,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 


(  IHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB'S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Trice  List  gratis  and  post.  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  London;  Liverpool)  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 


s 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAN  D  &  FISHER  beg’  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  See.  Ike.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application _ 33  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C.  _ 

T  A  I  N  E  D  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS-24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 


Mall  East,  S.  W.  Office  hours  from  1 1  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


nPIIE  LANGIIAM  HOTEL  COMPANY  (Limited).  Capital 

£150, 0  0,  in  15,000  shares  of  £10  each.  Incorporated  under  the  Limited  Liability  Acte, 
19th  &  20th  Viet.  c.  47,  by  which  the  liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
amount  ot’  his  shares.  Deposit  on  application,  £1  per  share,  and  £1  10s.  on  allotment.  Further 
calls  not  to  exceed  £2  lGs.  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months  each. 

Directors. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  EABL  of  SHREWSBURY  and  TALBOT,  C.B.,  36  Belgrave  Square, 
S.W. 

The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  BURY,  M.P.,  48  Rutland  Gate,  Hyde  Park. 

WELLE RT  BEALE,  Esq.,  28  Grosvenor  Street: 

Sir  JAMES  CARMICHAEL,  Bart..  Oakdean,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  Chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
marine  Telegraph  Company. 

Captain  GEORGE  DENNY,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  Director  of  the  Marine  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

PETER  GRAHAM,  E?q.  (Messrs.  Jnckson  &  Graham),  Oxford  Street. 

DEANE  JOHN  HOARE,  Esq.,  Ml  New  Bond  Street,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Hin¬ 
dustan. 

Colonel  JAMES  HOLLAND,  24  Princes  Square,  Bayswatcr,  Director  of  the  Agra  and 
United  Service  Bank. 

JASPER  WILSON  JOHNS,  Esq.,  46  Great  Cumberland  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Director  of 
the  Oswestry  and  Newtown  Railway. 

WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  BUNDLE,  Esq.,  36  Cleveland  Square,  Director  of  the  Great 
Western  Dock  Company. 

LLEWELLYN  E.  TBAXIEBNE,  Esq.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  St.  James’s. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Davidson,  Bradbury,  Hardwick,  and  Carr,  Weavers’  Hall,  22  Basingliall  Street* 

Bankers. 

Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Bank,  75  Cornhill. 

Hanover  Square  Branch  of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

Broker . 

Francis  Burnand,  Esq.,  County  Chambers,  14  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Secretary  pro  tern. — Gilbert  Logie,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices— 22  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  Hotel  on  a  scale  of  comfort  and 
magnificence  hitherto  unattained  in  London,  on  the  grounds  now  known  as  Mansfield  House 
and  gardens,  Langham  Place. 

The  area  of  the  estate  measures  180  feet  in  depth,  and  333  feet  frontage,  commanding  from 
the  south  (Regent  Street)  end  of  Portland  Place  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  Regent's  Park. 

The  site  is  altogether  unsurpassed.  The  Hotel  will  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  leading  thorough¬ 
fares,  surrounded  by  embassies,  and  in  immediate  connexion,  through  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Station  in  Portland  Place,  with  the  Great  Northern,  the  Loudon  and  North  Western,  the 
Great  Western,  and  the  Midland  lines. 

Tlie  land  is  unencumbered,  and  the  conditions  of  the  lease  are  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous. 

Ground  plans  of  the  site  for  the  proposed  Hotel  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  who 
will  be  happy  to  afford  every  information  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  best  design  for  the 
building,  several  architects  of  eminence  have  been  requested  to  furnish  plans  and  elevations, 
the  most  desirable  of  which  will  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Five  per  cent,  per  annum  allowed  on  deposits  until  completion  of  the  Hotel. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  the 
Solicitors,  the  Brokers,  or  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices,  22  Abingdon  Street, 
Westminster. _ 

T  ANGHAM  HOTEL  COMPANY  (Limited).— Notice  is 

I  hereby  given,  that  no  further  application  for  SHARES  in  this  Company  will  be  received 
from  London  after  Wednesday,  August  fi,  and  from  the  country  applicants  after  Friday, 
August  8  next. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  GILBERT  LOGIE,  Sec.  pro  tem. 

No.  22  Abingdon  Street,  July  28.  1862. 

QUARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

Head  Office — 20  Tlireadneedle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital  4644,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghae. 
Tlie  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issne 
letters  of  credit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at.  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  lie  known  on  nnnlioation. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION-LIMITED. 

nPHIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

j-  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company.  9  Pall 

t  f «  II  C.  117  U 11  A  ivy  +A  A  w  tvi 

E.  B.  LOATER.  M.  A..  Secret  airy. 

TMPERIAL  HOTEL,  Great  Malvern.  —  The  Public  is  respect- 

fully  informed  that  the  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  will  be  OPENED  on  Monday,  August  11  next, 
for  the  Reception  of  Visitors.  The  tariff  will  be  so  arranged  that  families  and  gentlemen 
may  engage  suites  of  apartments  or  single  rooms,  at  a  fixed  charge  per  day,  including 
attendance,  and  may  either  take  their  meals  privately  or  at  the  table  d’hote,  public  break¬ 
fast,  tea,  and  supper.  A  wholesale  wine  aud  spirit  establishment,  for  the  sale  of  wines  and 
beverages  of  the  highest  class,  will  be  attached  to  the  hotel.  Warm,  cold,  vapour,  douche, 
running  Sitz,  and  shower  baths,  will  be  obtainable  at  all  times  in  the  hotel,  a  portion  of 
which  is  set  apart  for  these  baths.  A  covered  way  will  conduct  the  visitors  direct  from  the 
railway  platform  to  the  hotel. 

_ GEORGE  CURTIS,  Manager . 

THE  BEULAH 

Crystal  Palace.  Terms  for 

_  ,  'TERBANDT,  M.D.  VISITORS  can 

have  all  the  advantages  of  a  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Private  Sitting  Rooms,  if  required.  Terms 
from  Two  Guineas  per  week.  Table-d’hote  at  2  and  7  o’clock. _ 

}_!  Y  D  RO  PAT  1 1 1 G  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbkook  pI^, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey — Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ 

TV/fONEY  immediately  ADVANCED  to  noblemen,  officers, 

-L'-a-  clergyman,  and  others  on  their  notes  of  hand,  at  a  moderate  interest  :  on  reversions, 
freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  aud  other  property,  at  5  per  cent.  No  commission 
charged.  Apply  (confidentially)  to  A.  B.,  6  Norris  Street.  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

ATO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

-t. ’I  ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS.-RODRIGUES’  Superior 
Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,5  quires  for  0d.;  Sermon 
Paper,  4s.  6d.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CARD- PLATE  elegantly  engraved, and  too  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d..  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONboN. 

J^URNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  tbe 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . . 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

DR.  DS  JOIGH’S 

C Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“  I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  he  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“  I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  uot  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Livf.r  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possible  he  oen dine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  : 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTION. —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 
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DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

TV/T  F.  DENT,  33  Cock  spur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  CPCKSPUR  STREET.  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

A-  Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  6ize  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  55s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker's  Patent." _ 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  —  CARPETS 

made  by  MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  of  Durham,  celebrated  throughout  the  Trade  for 
the  superiority  of  their  quality.  The  attention  of  Visitors  is  especially  directed  to  these  Goods, 
■which  arc  exhibited  over  the  Space  No.  5820,  Class  30.  in  the  Nave  near  the  Eastern  Dome, 
occupied  by  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  at  whose  warerooms.  No.  6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
E.C.,  the  Carpets  may  also  be  seen.  Prices  and  any  other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Wm.  Smce  &  Sons’  attendant  nt  the  Exhibition. 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

J-  door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application')  Lists  cf  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B.  —  Thresher’s  India  Gauze 
Waistcoats.  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  can  only  be  procured  at  this 
Establishment. 

TTNICKERBOCKERS,  and  Hose  to  match.  —  Sold  by 

_L\-  THRESHER  &  GLENNY/ Outfitters,  152  Strand,  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 
London.  N.B.  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  expense. _ 

AT  MESSRS.  NICOLE’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  may  he 

inspected  in  duplicate  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  WOOLLEN  FABRICS 
exhibited  at  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Tweed  Cape  Coat,  waterproof,  One  Guinea. 

44  NICOLL’S  ”  NegligtS  Suits  of  Neutral  Mixed  Colours,  all  Wool,  from  Two  Guineas. 

11  NICOLL’S  ”  Sixteen  Shilling  Trousers,  all  Wool. 

44  NICOLL’S  ”  Ladies’  Showerproof  Cloaks  and  Jackets. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Riding  Habits,  from  Three  to  Six  Guineas. 

“NICOLL’S  ”  Young  Gentlemen’s  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton. 

“NICOLL’S”  Boys’  Knickerbocker  Suits, from  One  Guinea. 

Military  and  Navy  Outfits,  the  bust  at  moderate  prices. 

Clerical  Dress,  Ecclesiastical,  State,  Law,  Corporation,  University  Robes,  and  Surplices. 
Overcoats,  Dress,  and  other  Suirs  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use. 
n.  J.&D.  NICOLL, Court  Tailors,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W.;  22  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London; 
_ and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. _ 

A.ILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 


“  rjn 


quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon \ _ COOPER  ft  CT 

Handsome  brass  and  iron  bedsteads.— heal 

&  SON’S  Show  Rooms  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable  both 
for  Home  use  and  for  Tropical  Climates  ;  handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  Brass  Mountings  and 
elegantly  Japanned  ;  Pi  i  -  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants  ;  every  description  of  Wood  Bedstead 
that  is  manufactured,  in  Mahogany,  Birch,  Walnut  Tree  woods,  Polished  Deal  and  Japanned, 
all  fitted  with  Bedding  and  Furnitures  complete,  as  well  as  every  description  of  Bedroom 
Furniture. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 


con- 


XTEAL  &  SON’S  —  _ _ 

taining  Designs  and  Prices  of  100  Bedsteads,  os  well  as  of  150  different  articles  of 
Bedroom  Furniture,  sent  free  by  Post.  —  HEAL  &  SON,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bedroom 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  196  T»  ttenham  Court  Road,  W. _ _ 

Prize  Medal,  International  Exhibition,  Class  7. 

T  TNRI VALLED  LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE, 

Manufactured  by  the  WHEELER  &  WILSON  COMPANY,  with  Recent  Improve¬ 
ments  and  Additions,  Crystal  Cloth  Presser,  Binder,  Corder,  Hemrner.&c. 

The  high  estimation  of  the  LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE,  shown  by  the  Jurors 
in  awarding  it  the  Prize  Medal,  for  the  simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  Machine,  and  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  work  produced,  fully  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Whether  for  manu¬ 
facturing  or  private  use,  it  is  proved  to  be  unrivalled  for  every  description  of  work. 

Instructions  gratis  to  every  purchaser.  Illustrated  Prospectus  gratis  and  post  free.  Offices 
and  Sale  Rooms,  139  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Shown  in  operation  at  the  International  Exhibition  daily,  under  the  great  Organ  at  the  East 
end  of  the  Picture  Gallery. _ 

GARDENS.  —  About  200  different  shaped  VASES,  and  a  great 

variety  of  Fountains  and  other  Garden  Ornaments,  may  be  inspected  at  AUSTIN, 
SEELEY,  &  Co.’s,  369  to  375  Euston  Road,  Regent’s  Park.  Catalogues  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation. _ 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLETS  SCENT,  2s.  6d. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  PHILOCOME. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  COLD  CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  MILK  for  the  Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  SACHET. 

H.  BREIDENBACH, 

157b  NEW  BOND  STREET  (FACING  REDMAYNES). 

QTRUVE’S  SELTZER,  FACHINGEN,  VICHY,  MARIEN- 

^  BAD,  and  other  MINERAL  WATERS.— ROYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  Brighton. -Under 
Her  Majesty’s  especial  patronage — The  Bottled  Waters  are  sold  at  the  Pump  Room,  Brighton, 
now  open  for  the  38th  Season,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to 
the  Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  houses  in  London  and  the 
provincial  towns,  where  a  prospectus,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  may  be  obtained 
gratis. 

CAUTION.  —  Owing  to  the  use  of  Struve’s  bottles  by  other  parties,  please  to  observe  that 
Struve’s  name  is  on  the  label  and  red  ink  stamp  affixed  to  every  bottle  of  Struve’s  manufacture. 

SINGLE  TOOTH  from  5s.  SETS  from  5  guineas. 

A  RTIFICEVL  TEETH  AND  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

Messrs.  Lcwin  Mosely  &  S  ns  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  improved  Gum-colourcd 
Enamelled  base  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  which  supersedes  all  metals  or  other  agents  nowin 
general  use,  and  us  it  is  moulded  in  a  soft  state,  all  inequalities  of  the  gums  or  roots  of  teeth  are 
carefully  protected,  thus  insuring  an  unerring  fit  and  a  perfect  system  of  painless  Dentistry. 
Consultation  and  every  information  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases  by  Lewin  Mosely 
&  Sons,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. _ 

^TURTLE  — McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

and  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.; 
pints,  5s.  Gd.;  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others  ;  and  wholesale  of 
_ J.  McCALL  &  CO.,  Provision  Stores,  137  Houndsditch,  N.E. _ 

"DERFECT  HEALTH  RESTORED,  without  medicine  or  ex- 

pense.  — DU  BARRY’S  delicious  health-restoring  REVALENTA  ARABIC  A  FOOD 
cures  the  dyspeptic,  habitually  constipated,  the  hectic  or  nervously  delicate,  as  it  removes  all 
disorders  from  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  nerves,  and  restores  perfect  digestion,  sound  refreshing 
sleep,  healthy  lungs  and  liver,  to  the  most  enfeebled,  without  purging,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  as  it  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies.  Sold  in  Canisters,  1  lb.,  2s.  9d.  ;  2  lbs., 
4s.  6d.;  12 lbs. ,  22s.;  24  lbs.,  40s — Barry  Du  Barry  &  Co.,  77  Regent  Street,  London,  and  26  Place 
VendOme,  Paris;  also  Fortnum  &  Mason,  purveyors  to  Her  Majesty;  and  all  respectable  Grocers 
and  Chemists. _ 

TDARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  will  keep  people  in  good  health,  and 

_  _  make  them  cheerful  and  hearty.  They  are  unrivalled  for  the  cure  of  sick  In  adache, 

indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  impurities  of  the  blood,  disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  general 
derangement  of  the  system — Parr’s  Life  Pills  may  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in 
boxes,  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  11s.  enuh. 

JAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEIOKD  fe  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. _ 

ALENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

V-J  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c— WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 

TZ  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTRO  YING  POWDER, 

A-  unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  fid.  each  (Is.  packets  sent  free  by  post 
for  14  stamps'),  by  TIB  )MAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

8D  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  101  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


rfHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

A  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  l’latcd  by  the  patent  proce  s  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  1  eyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  6inall  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2  15  0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

i 

15 

0 

1  17  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1  17  0 

12  Tea  Spoor. s  . 

0  15 

0 

1  2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1  7  0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0  15  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0  6 

0 

0  8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0  9  0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0  6 

6 

0  10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0  12  0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  3 

4 

0  4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0  5  0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  1 

8 

0  2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0  2  0 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0  4  0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1  4 

0 

1  7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1  12  0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0  7  0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  10 

0 

0  17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1  0  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3 

3 

0  4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0  5  0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13  10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16  4  0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  nt  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  und  Coffee  Sets.  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

TDEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devotid  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lumps,  Baihs,  and  Mi  tallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  or.ee  th*-  largest, 
newest,  and  mobt  varied  e\er  tubmiued  to  the  public,  an  maiked  at  pr  ces  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  h;s  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads  from . 12?.  6d.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Showe.  Baths,  from., . 8s.  0d.  to  £6  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateu • ),  from . 6s.  Od.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

( All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Bure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 


WILLIAM  S 

»  »  IRONMONGER 


BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

>NGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  ol  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro¬ 
plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves, 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays.  Urns, and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Haths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedeteuds,  Bed¬ 
ding,  Bed-room,  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large 
Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s 
plv.  fx  .  ornl  i  N>w*T>nn’s  Mew*. 

o  A  U  0  E.  —  LEA  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’ 

•O  WOECESTERSHIEE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

_ ***_  Sold  by  Ckosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

QHERWOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Pat»  nt  Child’s.” — Belmont,  VAuxnAf.L. _ 

"DRICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  be  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

ilb.,  £lb.,  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
“Price’s  Patent.” -- Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S. _ 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS.  —  Surplus  Copies  of  Motley’s 

“Dutch  Republic,”  Galton’s  “  Vacation  Tourist,”  “  Mrs.  Delany  s  life,”  Du  Chaillu’s 
“Africa,”  “Dr.  Wolff’s  Life,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  MontHlembert’s  “Monks  of  the  West,” 
“  Brunei’s  Life,”  and  many  other  Eookg  are  now  on  Sale  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  London.  W. 


SCHOOL  ATLASES  WITH  CORRESPONDING  INDEXES. 

In  6uper-royal  8yo.  strongly  half-bound,  with  the  Maps  fully  coloured,  and  revised 


to  Present  Date. 

THE  COLLEGE  ATLAS.  45th  Thousand.  33  Maps 

THE  JUNIOR  ATLAS.  22nd  Thousand.  14  Maps  .... 

THE  COLLEGE  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  22  Maps . 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  15  Maps . 

And  in  cloth  boards,  with  label. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  12  Maps  ....  1 

Ditto  ditto  Fully  Coloured  .  .  .  2 

These  Atlases,  without  any  comparison  the  best  and  cheapest  yet  issued,  are  now  printed  in 
a  very  superior  styie  on  fine  paper,  with  every  new  Geographical  Discovery  to  1861. 

_ London  :  Root-ledge,  Warns,  &  RouTi.rpur,  Farringdon  Street. _ 

In  crown  8vo.  128  pp.  Is. ;  or  post  free  14  6tamps, 

-RLONDIN,  his  LIFE  and  PERFORMANCES.  Edited  by 

G.  L.  Banks,  with  Portrait  and  large  Practical  Illustrations.  As  the  sale  of  this  very 
interesting  volume  will  be  large,  immediate  orders  are  requested  from  the  Trade. 

London  :  Routlf.doe,  Warns.  &  Routlf.dge,  Farrincrdon  Street. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

T'LIZABETH  of  ENGLAND. — Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the 

*  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  January  1862,  by  Richard  Congrevb. 
_ TrUbner  &  Co,,  60  Paternoster  Row. _ 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

ABBEYS  and  ATTICS;  or,  Amateurs  and  Artists.  By 


12 

5 

12 

5 


d. 

0 


Julian  Strickland, 


_W.  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street. 
Just  published,  crown  3vo.  4s.  6d. 


TpREDERICK  LUCAS.  A  Biography.  By  C.  J.  Riethmuller, 

Author  of  “  Teuton,”  a  poem. 


London;  Bell  &  Daldv,  186  Fleet  Street. 


Just  published,  double-crown  4to.  price  One  Guinea  and  a  half, 

TREATISE  on  FORTIFICATION.  By  Capt.  Lendy, 

F.G.S.,  F.L.S.  r 

London  ;  W.  Mitchell,  Military  Publisher,  39  Charing  Cross. 


A 


Now  ready,  2s. 

THE  CITY  of  the  GREAT  KING :  an  Essay  in  Blank  Verse 

contrasting  the  True  and  False  Churches. 

_ F.  Ai.car,  11  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. _ 

“FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY.” 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  with  Additions,  cloth,  5s. 

T'ALLACIES  of  the  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  Dickson. 

44  Any  educated  person  who  will  carefully  read  this  work  and  compare  it  with  his  own 
experience,  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  Dr.  Dickson’s  theory  has  the  advantage  over  any 
other,  and  how  readily  a  man  may  understand  his  own  ailments,  and  in  most  cases  himself 
adopt  timely  remedies.”— Journal  of  Education. 

Tinsley  Brothers,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  And  all  Libraries. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

]yj" ATIIEMATIC AL  QUESTIONS  proposed  to  Candidates  at 

the  Half-yearly  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  from  June  1857,  to  July  1861,  inclusive.  Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
L.  C.  Edwards,  M.  A. 

_ London :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59  Pall  Mall. _ 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  3s.  (5d. 

FORMULAS  in  PURE  and  MIXED  MATHEMATICS; 

L  di  signed  for  the  use  of  Students  intending;  to  compete  at  the  Examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Militury  Academy,  Woolwich.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Edwards,  M.A. 
_ London:  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen.  59  Fell  Mall. _ 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  bound,  2s.  6d. 

THE  MILITARY  POSITION  of  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas 

A-  Beevor  Daveney,  M. A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

“  A  remarkably  able  and  lucid  essay.  The  language  is  singularly  perspicuous,  full  of  spirit, 
and  always  appropriate,  while  the  illustrations  from  history  are  both  apposite  and  impartial.”— 
Spectator.  “  A  series  of  clever  military  essays.” — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

London:  Jaurold  &  Sons,  12  Paternoster  Row. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


'PHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIIL,  is  published 

-1-  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  BRUNELS. 

II.  DEAN  HOOK’S  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

IH.  SUSSEX. 

IV.  THE  VOLUNTEERS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

V.  MODERN  POETRY -DRYDEN  TO  COWPER. 

VI.  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

VII.  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

VIII.  THE  CHURCH  AND  BICENTENARY  MOVEMENT. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle  Strpet. _ _ 

■RLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST,  1862. 

No.  DLXII.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD :  SALEM  CHAPEL— Part  VU. 

A  SKYE-LARK. 

CAXTONIANA.-Part  VII. 

No.  10.  On  the  Moral  Effect  of  Writers. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  LAST  ROMANCE. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

SERMONS. 

ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM. 


_ _ Wh,i,tam  Btactiwood  fc  Sons.  Edinburgh  ft" d  London. 

'THE  CHURCH  and  STATE  REVIEW.  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Denison.  The  August  Number  is  Now  Ready,  Is.  Contents: —Practical 
Politics  —  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Arches  —  The  Sehsion  of  1862—  Austria  and  Hungary  — 
The  Oxford  Congress  — Prussia — Committee  of  the  National  Society  —  Editor’s  Note  —  Bishop 
Mackenzie  —  Mu«ic:  1  Development  —  Architectural  Development  —  Windermere  —  Influence 
of  the  Clergy  —  Meddling— Rural  Schools  — Increase  of  the  Episcopate  —  Henley  Regatta  — 
Bishopric  of  Honolulu  —  Summary  —  Church  Expansion  —  The  Present  Position  of  the  Liberal 
Party  —Threefold  Nature  of  Man  —Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  — Sisters  of  Mercy  —  Kingsley- 
ism  —  Thirty  Years  of  Musical  Recollections  —  Schleiermacher. 

The  44  Church  and  State  Review”  may  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  the  Railway 
Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Saunders,  Otlst,  fe  Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  August  2,  1862.  3d. 

Contents  : 

Modern  Bread-Making— Social  Science  in  Spain  — A  History  of  the  Income  Tax  — The 
Acclimatization  Society  —  The  Poisons  of  the  Dust-Bin  — The  Philanthropic  Institutions  of 
Kedhill  and  iteigate  —  The  Union  Aid  Relief  Bill  —  The  Health  of  the  Army  —  The  Day. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  July  in  neat  wrapper  is  now  ready ,  Is. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

_ _ Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. _ 

Price  6d.,  by  post  7d.,  No.  182  of 

'T'HE  COLONIAL  CHURCH  CHRONICLE,  Missionary 

Journal,  and  Foreign  Ecclesiastical  Reporter,  for  AUGUST.  Contbnts  s  — The  Central 
African  Mission  —  The  Truth  concerning  the  Persecution  and  Extinction  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  —  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Missions  in  the  New  Diocese  of  Ontario  — A  Church  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  West  Africa  —  Dr.  Pitkin’s  Visit  to  the  Rebels  in  China  — Our  present  Duty  towards  the 
Unreformed  Churches  — Reviews  and  Notices  — Colonial,  Foreign,  and  Home  News. 

Rivtnotqns.  Waterloo  Plnce,  London. 


rFHE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  AUGUST,  1862.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  : 

IN  WAR  TIME.  By  John  G.  Whittier. 

THOREAU.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson; 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR.  By  the  late  Theodore  Winthrop. 

CONCERNING  DISAGREEABLE  PEOPLE.  By  the  “  Countrt  Parson." 

THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS.  By  Dio  Lewis,  M.D. 

MY  LOST  ART.  By  M.  D.  Conway. 

TOE  HORRORS  OF  SAN  DOMINGO.  By  John  Weiss. 

MR.  AXTELL. 

MY  DAPHNE.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

THE  SAM  ADAMS  REGIMENTS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  BOSTON.  By  Richard 
Bothering  ham. 

TO  WILLIAM  LOWELL  PUTNAM. 

A  SUMMER  DAY. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

_ TnijnNF.R  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Published  Menthly,  Illustrated,  with  full-page  Plates  in  Colours  and  Tints,  Is. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  OBSERVER. 

Contents  or  the  Seventh  Number  : 


Ribband  Fishes  of  the  Genus  Gymnctrus.  By  Jonathan  Couch,  F.L.S.  With  a  Coloured 
Plate  and  other  Illustrations. 

Moss  Parasites.  By  the  Rev.  Miles  Joseph  Berkeley,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.  With  Illustrations. 

Is  the  Giraffe  provided  with  more  than  Two  Horns  ?  By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D., 
F.L  S.  With  a  Tinted  Plate. 

The  Minstrels  of  the  Summer.  By  Shirley  Hibberd. 

Inject  Injurious  to  the  Elm.  By  II.  Noel  Humphreys.  With  Illustrations. 

Star  Finding.  With  an  Illustration. 

De  La  Rive  on  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

Curious  Illustration  of  Vegetable  Morphology.  By  Robert  Gausby.  With  an  Illus¬ 
tration. 

The  New  Metal  Thallium. 

Artificial  Halos. 

Results  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Kew  Observatory.  By  Charles 
Chambers. 

Transit  of  the  Shadow  of  Titan— Double  Stars— The  Moon  —  Occultations.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Webr,  F.R.A.S.  With  an  Illustration. 

Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies.  By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 

Gleanings  from  the  International  Exhibition. 

Notes  and  Memoranda. 

London  :  Groombrtpob  &  Sons,  5  Paternoster  Row. 


rPHE  LAW  MAGAZINE  and  LAW  REVIEW  for  August, 

J-  being  No.  26  of  the  United  New  Series,  is  this  day  published,  5s.,  and  contains  :—  Art.  1. 

Charity  Trusts _ 2.  The  Rights,  Disabilities  and  Usages  of  the  Early  English  Peasantry. — 

3.  Fr^dom  ai  d  Bondage  in  the  United  State-* _ 4.  The  Custom  of  Apprenticeship  in  the  City 

<>i  London _ 5.  Private  B  II  Legislation _ 6.  The  Law  of  Master  and  Servant — 7.  Edwin  James 

in  America.— 8.  County  Courts — 9  Sociul  Science  Association. — 10.  Tudor’s  Charitable  Trusts. 
—11.  Ac. ion  of  Declarator.— 12.  Belgiun  Tribunals  of  Commerce — 13.  Minister  of  Justice,  &c. 
London  :  Buttekworths,  7  Fleet  Street,  Her  Majesty’s  Law  Publishers. 


rpHE  ENGLISH  WOMAN’S  JOURNAL,  AUGUST  1, 

J-  1862.  Is.  Contents:  —  The  Official  Employment  of  Women  in  Works  of  Charity.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D  —  Madame  de  Staid — Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Employment  of  Women.—  Charity.  APoem.  By  A.  E.  G.— Our  Fountain.  By  E.  M.  Elliot. 
—  Annals  of  Needlewomen.  By  Ellen  Barlee.—  Vassar  Female  College — Letters  on  Australia 

and  New  Zealand _ Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell’s  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children.— Notices 

of  Books  :  (“  Deaconesses.”  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howson  — Books  of  the  month.)— Open  Council.— 
Passing  Ev  nts. 

L<  ndon:  Published  by  the  English  Womans  Journal  Company.  Limited,  at  their  Office,  19 
Langham  Place,  Regent  Street,  W.j  and  for  the  Company  by  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row.  _ _ _  _ _ 


THE  SEVENTH  (AUGUST)  NUMBER  OF 

LONDON  SOCIETY  is  Ready.  One  Shilling. 

- With  Eighteen  Illustrations. 

Contents  : 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  HORSES  :  A  Study  at  Ascot.  With  Three  Illustrations  by  C. 
Greene. 

“  THE  GREAT  EX."  An  Epistle  frem  Jaclc  Easel,  Esq.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  G.  Do 

M  AURIEn. 

JEWELS  !  A  Sketch  at  the  International  Exhibition.  By  G.  Do  Maorier. 

CRICKET  ANA.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Cricket  Field.”  No.  I _ The  Two  “All  England” 

Elevens.  With  Portraits  of  Hayward  and  Carpenter. 

OUR  RIVER  HARVESTS.  With  Five  Illustrations  by  William  S.  Coleman. 

THE  STREET  SINGER.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HOTEL  DE  L’ORME.  By  the  Author  of  “  Deeds,  not 
Words.” 

CHARADE  :  “  It  was  Sir  Guy  and  the  Lady  Clare.”  Illustrated  by  Alfred  W.  CoorER. 
BEWITCHED!  An  Incident  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden,  Regent's  Park.  Drawn 
by  George  H.  Thomas. 

PHILIP  MORTON  — The  Story  of  a  Wife’s  Secret,  a  Husband’s  Trust,  and  a  Friend's 
Strategy.  By  the  Author  of  *•  The  House  in  Piccadilly.” 

Chapter  III _ Before  Dinner  at  Kempstowe. 

Chapter  IV.  —  In  which  PlanB  are  formed  for  Philip  Morton  and  Others. 

Chapter  V.  —  Mother  and  Son. 

A  SUMMER’S  EVE  IN  A  COUNTRY  LANE.  A  Memory.  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson. 
OUR  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBOURS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION.  By  tho  Author  of 
“  Days  at  the  Factories,"  “  Curiosities  of  Industry ,”  &c. 

FASHIONABLE  PROMENADES:  Kensington  Gardens  on  a  Band  Day.  Illustrated  by 
Walter  Crane. 

A  LADY’S  DRESS.  Part  II.  and  Conclusion. 

THE  BORDER  WITCH.  Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A. 

ANOTHER  DAY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  :  Our  Own  Pictures. 

Office  :  49  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HPHE  LORD  DUNDREARY  IN  “  LONDON  SOCIETY.” 

These  Amtfsing  Pictures  and  Sketches,  by  Popular  Artists  and  Writers,  will  begin  in  the 
Next  Number.  New  Subscribers  who  wish  to  have  the  various  Humorous  Sketches  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  London  Season  and  the  Holiday  Season,  should  commence  with  the  July 
Number— the  first  of  a  new  Volume. 

The  August  Number,  containing  eighteen  Illustrations  and  two  Tales,  Jack  Easel’s  Letter, 
Fashionable  Promenades,  Cricketana,  &c.,  is  now  ready. 

One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

Offick  :  49  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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AUGUST  QUARTERLY  NUMBER— No.  XXXI.  Is. 

HE  ST.  JAMES’S  MEDLEY. 

Contents  : 


James  VI.  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 
A  Peal  of  Bells. 

The  Land  Slip. 

Temptation— Chapters  8, 9, 10. 
King  Poet. 

The  Origin  of  Species. 


Recollections  and  Superstitions  of  Somerset¬ 
shire. 

The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Life. 

The  Late  Mr.  Buckle. 

Scientific  Progress. 

Our  Library  Table— Reviews  of  Books. 


London:  John  Mitchell,  33  Old  Bond  St-eet. 


Tf'GYPT. — An  illustrated  Article  on  the  most  recent  Publica- 

tions  relating  to  Egypt  appears  in  the  August  Number  of  the  GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE  (2s.  6d.);  together  with  papers  on  English  Metrical  Homilies,  Traces  of  the  Eurly 
Britons  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  Caerleon,  Roman  Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in 
Chester,  Gy  ll’s  History  ofWruysbury,  Mu6se  Wiccamicse,  The  Trade  Companies  of  Gateshead, 
Names  of  Places  in  Wiltshire,  &c. ;  Letters  of  Sir  William  lJugdale;  Antiquarian  and  Literary 
Intelligence;  Correspondence  on  the  Formation  and  Proper  Objects  of  Archaeological  Societies, 
Romsey  Abbey  Church,  &c.;  Reviews;  Monthly  Intelligence;  Obituary;  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths;  Markets,  &c. 

London:  John  Henry  &  James  Parker, 377  Strand. 

TAEBILITY ;  its  Causes  and  Cure. — See  Extra  Double  Number 

of  “Health.”  Post  Free  for  Six  Stamps,  from  “  Health”  Office,  6  Raquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

Now  ready,  Is. ;  by  post  Is.  Id. 

T  TCHFIELD  CATHEDRAL  RESTORATION  not  to  be 

-■-J  classed  amongst  “MEDTiEVAL  MUMMERIES.”  Four  Letters  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Derby  Newspapers.  By  Thomas  Osborne  Bateman,  B.A.,  Cantab.  With  an 
Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Letters  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Latham,  &c. 

Should  ony  profit  arise,  it  is  intended  to  devote  it  towards  the  erection  of  new  schools  in  the 
parish  of  Hartington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

London:  Joseph  Masters.  Alders^ate  Street,  and  New  Bond  Street.  Lichfield:  Lomax. 
Derby:  Bemho6k  &  Sons.  Stafford:  Wright.  Shrewsbury:  Leaks  &  Evans.  Wolver- 
hampton  :  Parke. _ _ _ 

Just  published,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

rpHE  HISTORICAL  FINGER-POST:  a  Handybook  of 

Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  Universal 
History.  By  Edward  Shelton,  one  of  the  Contributors  to  “The  Reason  Why”  Series,  and 
Assistant  Editor  of  “  The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  &c.  &c. 

***  See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  the  “Saturday  Review,”  July  12,  favourably  contrasting  it 
with  those  of  Maunder  and  M  any  nail ;  also  the  following  among  the  numerous  favourable 
opinions  of  the  Press. 

“  Mr.  Shelton  deserves  well  of  those  who  really  wish  to  understand  what  they  read.” 

Spectator. 

“A  handy  little  volume,  which  will  supply  the  place  of  ‘  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates’  to 
many  persons  who  cannot  afford  that  work.  Moreover,  it  contains  some  things  that  Haydn’s 
book  doe6  not.” — Bookseller. 

“  Mr.  Shelton’s  idea  is  good,  and  exceedingly  well  carried  out . The 4  Historical  Finger- 

Post  ’  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.” — Art  Journal . 

“  Really  a  very  useful  woik  ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  when  everybody  is  expected  to  be  up  in 
everything,  as  good  a  handybook  for  cramming  as  any  that  we  know.  About  3,000  subjects 
have  all  their  place  in  this  extraordinary  collection,  and  although  tersely  given,  the  account  of 
eacn  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.” — Era. 

_ Lockwood  &  Co..  7  Stationers*  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

NEW  ENGINEERING  YEAR  BOOK. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

rpiIE  ANNUAL  RETROSPECT  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 

JL  ARCHITECTURE;  a  Record  of  Progress  in  the  Sciences  of  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval 
Construction.  Vol.  I.  (January  to  December,  1861).  Edited  by  George  R.  Burnell,  C.E.. 

_ Lockwood  &  Co..  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. _ 

IV, TAPS  and  GUIDES.— EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  Charing 

-LV A  Cross.  S.W.,  has  ON  SALE,  at  all  times,  the  best  MAPS  and  GUIDE  BOOKS  to  ALL 
PARTS  of  the  'WORLD,  from  One  Shilling  upwards.  Also,  Guides  in  Foreign  Languages, 
the  Exhibition  Catalogues,  Handbooks,  &c. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  Agent,  by  appointment,  for  the  sale  of  Ordnance  Maps, 
Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

T  ONDON.  —  MAPS  of  LONDON,  in  cases,  published,  by 

-1-^  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W — Collins’  Standard  Map,  with  3,000  street 
references,  plain.  Is.;  coloured.  Is.  6d. ;  mounted,  2s.  6d.  Stanford’s  British  Metropolis,  2s. 6d., 
3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.  Davies’  British  Metropolis,  coloured  and  mounted,  7s.  6d.,  or,  with  continuation 
to* the  Crystal  Palace,  11s.  Stanford’s  London  and  its  Suburbs,  £2  15s. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.  W.,  who  will  forward,  on  application, 
a  descriptive  List  of  Maps  and  Guides  to  London. 


FASHIONS  and  DRESS.  —  A  Paris  Coloured  Fashion  Sheet 

is  given  away  every  week  with  the  “  QUEEN,”  the  LADY’S  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 
Mao,  Coloured  Work  Patterns  of  all  kinds  (.in  each  case  with  full  instructions  for  working). 
Also,  a  superb  Portrait,  with  Biography,  of  some  Lady  of  Fashion  or  Eminence.  6d.;  a  copy 
for  7  b  amps.  346  Strand,  W-C. _ _ _  .  _ _ 

1\/riSMANAGEMENT 

•IYJL  MEMORIAL—  ~  ” 

Bray,  and  Et-  n  —  Fine 

Tnstitute  at  Worcester— me  rroposeu  i>auoiiSI  memumu-  Ul  ^.u  “-**«  Auuustry  —  iuis- 

i a- moment  in  India— Workmen  and  Churches -Recovery  of  Charges  for  taking  out  Quanti- 
~  ■*  ' •  ’  ’  ’*  c,A-A--e— Hexham  Abbey  Churi  h— Question  of  Obscuring 

-Provincial  News— Compcti- 


INDIA.  —  THE  NATIONAL 
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us _ Inauguration  of  the  Mjddelton  Statue — Hexham  Abbey 

.Lhts— Patents— School-building  News— Church-building  News 

Office,  I  York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRACTICAL 

3  MECHANIC’S  JOURNAL),  Part  4,  August!.  2s.  Contains  :  Mining  and  Colliery 
■ork,  by  War.ngton  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S  -  Metallic  Operations,  by  Dr.  David  S.  Price,  I  .C.S. 
Iron  and  Wood  Ships,  Boat  Bui  I  din; ,  &c.,  bv  E.  J  Reid  ami  N.  Barnaby— Construction  and 
novation  ot  Buildings, by  Geo.  R.  Burnell,  C.E-liw  Movers,  Marine  Engines,  by  Robert 
a!  let,  F.R.S.,  C.E.  Illustrated  by  large  plate  engravings  of  Captain  c°!es  applied  to 

1  Iron-cased  Ship,  and  Miller  &  Ravenhill’s  Engines  for  the  Leinster  and  Connaught, 

ilh  60  Woodcuts. 

Loudon  :  Longman  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietor’s  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents),  47  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


1ANVIRONS  of  LONDON.  — MAPS  of  the  ENVIRONS  of 

-i-li  LONDON,  in  cases,  published  by  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W—  Stanford’s 
Twelve  Miles  round  London,  plain,  2s.  6d.;  coloured,  3s.  6d. ;  mounted,  6s.  6d.  Environs  of 
London,  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Is.  Gd.,  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.  Davies’  Map  of  the 
Environs  of  London,  coloured  and  mounted,  8s. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W.,  who  will  forward,  on  application, 
a  descriptive  List  of  Maps  and  Guides  to  London  and  its  suburbs. 


ORDNANCE  SURVEY  of  ENGLAND, 

V/  IRELAND— Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W\,  A 


a,  SCOTLAND,  and 

_ _  _ f  -  _ 0  _  _,  Agent  by  appointment  for  the 

sale  of  Ordnance  Maps,  has  recently  published  an  Appendix  to  his  Ordnance  Catalogue  (which 
can  be  had  upon  application,  or  by  post  for  one  stomp),  in  which  will  be  found  detailed  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  whole  of  the  Maps  published  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  together  with  an  Index 
Map  defining  the  contents  or  each  section,  and  distinguishing  the  whole  from  the  quarter 
sheets.  Those  on  (he  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  are  6old  separately,  price  2s.  each,  or  coloured, 
4s.;  and  when  published  in  quarters,  any  quarter  may  be  had  for  6d.,  or  coloured,  Is.;  they  can 
also  be  had  conveniently  mounted,  in  case,  price  4s.  6d.  each,  or  coloured,  6s.  6d.  each. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  ChariDg  Cross,  S.W. 

p  EOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLEST^Tke 

VJ"  MAPS,  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Sections,  Memoirs  and  Books  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Roderick  1.  Mur¬ 
chison,  D.C.L.,  Director-General  of  the  Survey,  and  sold  by  Edward  Stanford,  the  appointed 
Agent.  For  dttailed  Particulars  and  Index  to  these  Maps  see  Stanford  s  Catalogue  ol  tlie 
Geological  Survey  Maps,  to  be  had  free  on  application,  or  by  post  for  one  stamp. 

London  ;  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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CORRECTED,  AMENDED,  AND  ENLARGED  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  STUDENT. 

2  vols.  8vo.  carefully  corrected  and  revised,  cloth,  2is. 

THLUGEL’S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN 

•A-  end  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES:  adapted  to  the  English  Student.  With  great  Addi¬ 
tions  and  Improvements,  by  C.  A.  Feiling,  German  Master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  and  the  City  of  London  School :  Dr.  A.  Heimann,  Professor  of  German  at  the 
London  University  College;  and  John  Oxenfokd,  Esq. 

Also,  just  published,  new  and  cheaper  edition, 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  SAME,  for  Young*er  Students, 

Travellers,  &c.  By  J.  Oxenford  and  C.  A.  Feiling.  Royal  18mo.  strongly  bound,  7s. 6d. 
London:  Whittaker  &  Co.;  Dulau  &  Co.:  and  D.  Nutt. 

Second  Edition,  demy  Svo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

HP  HE  REMAINS  of  the  LATE  MRS.  RICHARD  TRENCH. 

Being  Selections  from  her  Journals,  Letters,  and  other  Papers.  Edited  by  her  Son,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 

T5ARREN  HONOUR:  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “Guy 

Livingstone.”  Reprinted  from  “  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

MR.  WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Tliis  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  lGs. 

rjTUIE  QUEEN’S  MARIES :  a  Romance  of  Holyrood. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

TIIE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Embellished  with  Plates,  Maps,  Engravings,  &c. 

■WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  of 

’  *  ENGLAND.  New  and  revised  edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound  in  roan,  6s. 

WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  of 

ROME.  New  edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound  in  roan,  5s.  6d. 

WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  of 

GREECE.  New  edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound  in  roan,  5s.  6d. 

No  editions  of  these  works  are  genuine  except  they  have  the  name  of  the  publishers,  Whittaker 

&  Co.,  on  the  title-page. 

London:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 

HpIIE  HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND.  By 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

Vol.  I.  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE.  Third  Edition.  21s. 

Vol.  II.  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  16s. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

New  Edition,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  9s.  each. 

THE  AUTHOR’S  EDITIONS. 

OLLENDORFF’S  METHOD  of  LEARNING  to  READ, 

WRITE,  and  SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  in  Six  Months. 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN.  Written  expressly  for  the 

English  Student.  By  Dr.  II.  G.  Ollendorff.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.,  new  edition,  8vo. 

cloth,  12s.  Part  II.,  fourth  edition,  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  The  parts  sold  separately. 

***  Introductory  Book  to  Dr.  Ollendorff's  method  adapted  to  the  German,  containing  a  new 
system  ot  facilitating  the  study  of  the  German  Declensions,  and  rules  on  the  Gender  of  Sub¬ 
stantives.  New  edition,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.  Written  expressly  for  the 

English  Student.  By  Dr.  IT.  G.  Ollendorff.  New  edition,  8vo.,  containing  a  Treatise  on 
the  Gender  of  French  Substantives,  and  an  additional  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs. 
Cloth,  12s.  A  SCHOOL  EDITION,  just  published,  12mo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

3.  ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN.  Written  expressly  for  the 

English  Student.  By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  Fourth  edition,  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

4.  ADAPTED  to  the  SPANISH.  Written  expressly  for  the 

English  Student.  By  Dr.  II.  G.  Ollendorff.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

KEYS  to  the  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  FRENCH,  and  GERMAN 

SYSTEMS,  prepared  by  the  Author.  Cloth,  7s.  each. 

It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  method  to  notice,  that 
these  ave  the  only  English  editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ollendorff,  and  he  deems  any  other  totally 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  English  instruction,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  the  method  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  other  eminent  writers.  They  should  be 
ordered  with  the  publisher’s  name,  and,  to  prevent  errors,  every  copy  has  its  number  and  the 
author’s  signature. 

The  above  works  are  copyright. 

London:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  and  Dulau  &  Co.,  and  to  be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 

rpiIE  RECREATIONS  of  a  COUNTRY  PARSON.  A 

Selection  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “  Fraser’s  Magazine." 

Enndon:  Parker,  Son.  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Fourth  Edition,  sewed,  gilt  edges,  Is. 

XTIS  PRESENCE  NOT  HIS  MEMORY.  By  John  S.  B. 

Monsell,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  Egham  and  Rural  Dean. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS.  Third  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand* 

This  day,  Seventh  Edition ,  8vo.  12s. 

-jYTOTES  on  the  MIRACLES.  By  Richard  Chenevix 

’  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

By  the  same  Author, 

NOTES  on  the  PARABLES.  Eighth  Edition,  12s. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Tliis  day»  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

TV  ATE  COVENTRY:  an  Autobiography.  Edited  by  G.  J. 

Whyte  Melville. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Demy  Svo.  5s. ;  by  post  5s.  4d. 

1  BRIGADE  DRILL :  as  established  by  Order  in  the  Field 

J—'  Exercises  and  Evolutions  of  Infantry,  as  Revised  in  1861.  With  Remarks  and  References, 
by  Major-Gen.  W.  N.  Hutchinson,  Commanding  Western  District. 

London:  Parker,  Son.&  Bourn.  West  Strand. 

IX/TR.  KEIGI-ITLEY’S  HISTORICAL  and  CLASSICAL 
Ltjl  works. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  2  vols.  12mo.,  new  edition,  cloth,  14s. 

The  volumes  are  sold  separately,  7s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12mo.,  new  edition,  cloth,  6s. Gd. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME.  12mo.,  new  edition,  cloth,  6s.  Gd. 

QUESTIONS  on  the  HISTORIES.  12mo.  is.  each. 

HISTORY  of  INDIA.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  12mo.  cloth,  6s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  12mo.,  new  edition,  hound,  5s. 
ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  18mo.,  new  edition,  bound,  3s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  ROME.  18mo„  new  edition,  bound,  3s.Gd. 
MYTHOLOGY  of  ANCIENT  GREECE  and  ITALY.  8vo.,  new  edition,  cloth.  12s.  Gd. 
THE  MYTHOLOGY  ABRIDGED.  18mo.,  new  edition,  bound,  4s. 

OVID'S  FASTI.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  Second  edition,  8vo.  cloth,  Gs.  6d. 

THE  CATALINA  and  JUGURTIIA  of  SALLUST,  with  Notes  and  Excursus. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

TALES  and  POPULAR  FICTIONS.  Woodcuts,  fep.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

These  works  are  used  at  the  chief  public  schools,  and  by  the  tutors  at  the  universities,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  for  private  and  self-instruction. 

London :  Whittaker  &  Co..  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  DODSLEY’S  AND  RIVINGTONS’  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  18s. 

nPIIE  ANNUAL  REGISTER ;  or,  A  View  of  the  History  and 

Politics  of  the  Year  1861. 

Bivingtons;  Longman  &  Co.;  Hamilton  &  Co.;  Simpkin  &  Co.;  Houlston  &  Wright;  Cowie  & 
Co.;  J.  Capes;  Smith,  Elder,  Sc  Co.;  E.  Bumpus;  J.  Waller;  J.  Thomas;  L.  Booth; 
A.  Cleaver;  Upham  &  Beet;  Bell  8c  Daldy;  Willis  Sc  Sotheran;  Bickers  &  Bush;  W.  Heath; 
J.  Toovey;  and  J.  Wlieldon. 

Now  ready,  Is.  6d. 

AN  APOLOGY  for  the  BEARD;  Addressed  to  Men  in 

general,  to  the  Clergy  in  particular.  By  Artium  Magister. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Eighth  Edition,  is.  ;  by  post  13  stamps, 

/AN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and.  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yeaksley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d.  ;  post  free  32  stamps, 

op  HE  EAR  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  and  on  the  Pre- 

vention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvey,  E.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Square. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  is. ;  post  free  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR,  arising  from 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgic  neadache.  Renshaw,  356  Strand.  W. 

1\/fESSRa  WHITTAKER  &  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 

T-1’-**-  all  persons  engaged  in  Tuition  and  the  Bookselling  trade  to  their  NEW  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  MODERN  and  APPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS,  which  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  which  they  will  be  happy  to  forward  on  application. 

London:  Whittaker  Sc  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

NEUMANN  AND  BARETTI’S  SPANISH  DICTIONARIES. 

The  Eleventli  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  28s. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  SPANISH  and  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES,  originally  compiled  by  Neumann  and  Baretti  ;  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  thousand  words.  By  M.  Seoane,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Salamanca.  In  two  volumes,  Spanish  and  English,  and  English  and  Spanish. 

Also,  new  and  cheaper  Edition, 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  NEUMANN  and  BARETTI’S 

DICTIONARY,  for  Younger  Students,  Travellers,  &c.  Square  foolscap,  bound,  6s. 

Longman  &  Co.  ;  Whittaker  &  Co.  ;  Hamilton  &  Co.  ;  Simpkin  &  Co.  ;  Dulau  &  Co.  ;  Smith, 
Elder,  8c  Co.  ;  E.  Hodgson  ;  IIoulston  &  Wright  :  T.  Sc  W.  Boone  ;  T.  Fellowes  ;  D. 
Nutt  ;  P.  Rolandi  ;  Routledge  Sc  Co.  ;  Bickers  Sc  Bush  ;  Relfe,  Brothers  ;  and  Allan 

This  day  is  published,  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

npHE  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  William  Howitt. 

JL  With  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Bewick  and  Williams. 

By  the  same  Author,  Netv  Edition,  with  many  Woodcuts, 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES  —  Old  ITalls,  Battle- 

Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Remarkable  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  2  vols.  square  Svo.  25s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

NEW  ITALIAN  DICTIONARY. 

Recently  publi:hed,  2  vols.  8vo.  11,562  pp.)  cloth,  30s. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  of  the  ITALIAN  and  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES  :  based  upon  that  of  Baretti,  and  containing,  among  other  additions 
and  improvements,  numerous  neologisms  relating  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  a  variety  of  the 
most  approved  Idiomatic  and  Popular  Phrases,  Sec.  Compiled  by  John  Davenport  and 
Guglielmo  Comelati. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co.  ;  Whittaker  &  Co. ;  Dulau  &  Co.  ;  and  other  Proprietors. 

THE  REV.  H.  MUSGRAVE  WILKINS’S  NEW  GREEK  DELECTUS. 

Just  published,  Fourth  Edition,  i2mo.  cloth,  4s. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  DELECTUS.  By  the  Rev.  H. 

XdL  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  for  the  use  of 

Schools.  12mo.  5s. 

NOTES  on  LATIN  LYRICS,  in  use  in  Harrow,  Westminster, 

and  Rugby  Schools.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 
London:  Longman,  Green.  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time,  the  Twenty-second  Edition,  12mo.  bound,  4s.  Gd. 

/CJ-EOGRARHY  and  HISTORY :  selected  by  a  Lady  for  the 

Use  of  her  own  Children.  A  new  and  revised  Edition. 

London:  Longman  Sc  Co.  ;  Hamilton  &  Co.  ;  Simpkin  &  Co.  ;  Whittaker  &  Co.  ;  J.  Si  F.  II. 
RivingtOn  ;  Houlston  &  Wright  ;  C.  II.  Law  ;  J.  S.  Hodson  ;  W.  Tego  ;  Ham.  &  Co.  ; 
Kent  &  Co.  ;  and  Relfe,  Brothers. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  14s. 

AN  ART-STUDENT  in  MUNICH.  By  Anna  Mary 

YA-  Howitt. 

“  A  very  charming  reflex  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  a  picture  of  Bavarian  life,  and  of 
wiiat  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  art-city  of  Germany.”— Spectator. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

This  day  is  published,  10s.  Gd. 

C II AKSPE ARE’S  SONNETS,  Reproduced  in  Facsimile,  by 

h-J  the  new  process  of  Photo-Zincography,  in  use  at  Her  Majesty’s  Ordnance  Survey  Office; 
from  the  unrivalled  original  in  the  Library  of  Bridgewater  House,  by  permission  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Rkf.vf  &  Co.,  5  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  16s. 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  THEORIES  of  HISTORY, 

A  CHANCE,  LAW,  WILL;  with  special  Reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  POSITIVE 
PHILOSOPHY. 

London:  Wm.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

DR.  HUNT’S  NEW  AVORK  ON  IMPEDIMENTS  OF  SPEECH. 

Recently  published,  post  Svo.  post  free,  3s.  Gd. 

(AN  STAMMERING  and  STUTTERING:  their  Nature  and 

Treatment.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  &c. 

“  Dr.  Hunt  treats  his  subject  in  a  masterly  and  compendious  manner.  His  remarks  on  the 
history,  nature,  and  cure  of  Stammering  and  Stuttering  are  sound,  comprehensive,  interesting, 
and  of  important  practical  value.  To  all  interested  in  the  mutter  of  which  it  treats,  wc  can 
most  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  volume.” — Edinburgh  Medical  Juui'nal . 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  7s.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  VOICE  and  SPEECH, 

applied  to  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Second  Edition,  Svo.,  618  closely-printed  pages,  12s. 

A  COURSE  of  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS,  affording 

Aids  to  Candidates  for  Admission  into  either  of  the  Military  Colleges,  to  Applicants  for 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  to  Students  of  Mathematics  generally.  By 
John  Radford  Young,  formerly  Professor  ol  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College.  “  A  very  usef  ul 
book.”— Athcnceum.  “  By  far  the  best  elementary  course  of  mathematics  in  our  language.” — 
London  Review .  London  :  Wm.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

THE  REV.  W.  W.  BRADLEY’S  LATIN  PROSE  WRITINGS. 

A  New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. ;  and  Key,  5s. 

X  ATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES :  Consisting  of  English 

J— ^  Sentences  translated  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  to  be  retranslated  into  the 
original  Latin.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bradley,  M.A.,  late  Demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxlbrd.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

By  the  same  Author,  nearly  ready, 

LESSONS  in  CONTINUOUS  LATIN  PROSE  WRITING. 

London;  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Was  published  on  July  !,  Gs.,  by  post  6s.  Gd. 

rnHE  INDIAN  ARMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  LIST,  issued 

•JL  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

London  :  Wm.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

This  day  is  published,  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  TRIP  in  HUNGARY  and  TRANSYLVANIA 

J-Jl  in  the  Spring  of  1862.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted. 

London :  W.w.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  is  Waterloo  Plaoe.S.W. 
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ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal ;  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


***  New  Editions,  corrected  and  stereotyped. 

A  RITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS :  With  a  New  Chapt 

-LjL  Decimal  Coinage.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  ol 


;er  on 

of  Natal, 
KEY,  by  S. 


and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Maynard,  6s. 

Also  by  Bishop  Colenso,  Revised  Editions 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  18mo.  Is.  9d.  or  with  Answers,  2s.  3d. ;  or 
ip  5  Parts,  separately,  as  follows. 


1.  Text-Book,  6d, 

2.  Examples,  Part  I.  Simple  Arithmetic, 

4d. 

3.  Examples,  Part  II.  Compound  Arith¬ 

metic,  4d. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  One  Yol.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


4.  Examples,  Part  III.  Fractions,  Deci¬ 
mals,  &c.,4d. 

6.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solutions 
of  the  more  difficult  Questions,  Is. 


- 12mo. Part  I.  4s.  Gd. ;  KEY,  5s. 

- 12mo.  Part  II.  6s.  ;  KEY,  5s. 

- 18mo.  Is.  6d.  i  KEY,  2s.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  6d. ;  with  KEY,  6s.  Gd. 

The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  Gd. ;  without  KEY,  Is. 
TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.  3s.  6d. ;  KEY.  3s.  6d. 

. -  Part  II.  2s.  6d. :  KEY,  5s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


WHITE  AND  RIDDLE’S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Now  ready,  in  1  large  vol.  imperial  Svo.  42s. 

ANEW  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  T.  White,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.  A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 

“  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  in  point  of 
completeness  of  organization  the  dictionary 
before  us  is  simply  the  best  in  existence,  we 


mean  to  bestow  upon  it  very  high  praise 
At  present  it  is  the  Latin-English  Diction¬ 
ary.”—  The  Museum. 


A  work  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
English-Latin  Dictionary  now  in  existence, 
and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  wipes  off  the 
reproach  so  often  cast  in  the  teeth  of  English 
scholars,  that  they  are  dependent  on  the 
Continent  for  their  dictionaries  and  works  of 
reference.’  ’ —  Critic. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Just  ready,  post  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  VOLUMETRICAL  ANALYSIS.  By 

Robert  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  T.C.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Dublin,  and  Lecturer  in  Mineralogy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


A 


THE  REV.  DR.  COLLIS’S  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Just  published,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"OONTES  CLASSICI,  No.  I.  a  Stepping-Stone  from  the 

beginning  of  Latin  Grammar  to  Ccesar.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  D.D.,  Head  Master 
of  Bromsgrove  Grammar  School. 


Classical  School-Books  by  the  same  Author. 

PONTES  CLASSICI,  No.  II.  Greek . 12mo.3s.  6d. 

PONTICULUS  GRACCUS  and  LATINUS  . is.  each. 

PRAXIS  LATINA,  Part  I.  for  Beginners  . 2s. Gd. 

PRAXIS  LATINA,  Part  II.  for  Advanced  Pupils  . . . 3s. 

PRAXIS  GR.ECA,  Part  I.  Accidence,  Etymology  . 2s.  6d. 

PRAXIS  GRAICA,  Part  II.  Syntax . 6s. 

PRAXIS  GR.'ECA,  Part  III.  Accentuation,  &c . 3s. 

PRAXIS  IAMBICA,  Greek  Tragic  Verse  Book . 4s.  6d. 

TIROCINIUM  GALLICUM,  or  French  Grammar . 3s.  Gd. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


BRADLEY’S  SCHOOL  EDITIONS  OF  LATIN  CLASSIC  AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED  BY  WHITE. 

A  New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

/CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  English  Notes  and  Questions. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley,  M. A.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  Explanatory  and  Grammatical  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  M.A., 
First  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

By  the  same  Editor,  New  Editions. 

BRADLEY’S  EUTROPIUS,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  corrected, 

enlarged,  and  improved,  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

BRADLEY’S  SELECTIONS  from  PILEDRUS,  with  English 

Notes.  &c.,  corrected  and  enlarged,  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

BRADLEY’S  OVID’S  MATAMORPTIOSES,  with  English 

Notes,  &c.,  revised  and  improved,  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

BUTLER’S  SCHOOL  “ATLASES”  AND  “GEOGRAPHY.” 

New  and  thoroughly  revised  Editions,  enlarged  and  corrected  to  the  Present  Time, 
and  edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  Rector  of  Langar. 

BISHOP  BUTLER’S  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY :  An  en¬ 
tirely  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

BUTLER’S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY :  An  entirely  New 

Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  authorities.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

THE  A  NOTENT  and  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY:  En¬ 
larged  to  Thirty  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  8vo.  half¬ 
bound,  12s. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY : 

Comprising  Twelve  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  “  Modern  Atlas.”  Royal 
8vo.  half-bound,  4s.  6d. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY:  Enlarged 

to  Twenty-four  full-coloured  Maps;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  8vo.  half¬ 
bound,  12s. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising  Ten  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  “  Ancient  Atlas.”  Royal 
8vo.  half-bound,  4s.  6d. 

BUTLER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY:  Enlarged  to  Fifty-four  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  Two  Indexes. 
Royal  4 to.  half-bound,  24s. 

BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS,  or  MAP 

PROJECTIONS,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Oblong  4to.  4s.  each  Set;  or  7s.  6d. 
together. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  AMY  HERBERT.” 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 

b.c.  1184,  to  the  Destruction  of  Corinth,  b.c.  146.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy 
Herbert.”  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome,  b.c.  752,  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  a.d.  70.  Eighth 
Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching 

of  the  Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nic®,  a.d.  325.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
printed  in  a  more  convenient  form.  Fcp  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  ASSYRIA,  and  BABY- 

LONIA.  With  2  coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

DICTATION  EXERCISES.  18mo.  Is. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  SERIES  OP  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

BOOKS. 

21st  Edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound,  3s.  6d. 

T)E  FIVAS’  FRENCH  GRAMMAR;  or,  Grammaire  des 

Grammaires. 

DE  FIVAS’  KEY  to  the  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  3s.  Gd, 

DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GUIDE  to  MODERN  FRENCH  Con¬ 

versation.  13th  Edition,  18mo.  strongly  half-bound,  2s.  6d. 

DE  FIVAS’  BEAUTES  des  ECRIVAINS  FRANQAIS, 

Anciens  et  Modernes.  10th  Edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound,  3s.  6d. 

DE'  FIVAS’  INTRODUCTION  a  la  LANGUE  FRAN- 

CAISE  :  ou,  Fables  et  Contes  Choisis.  16th  Edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound,  2s.  6d. 

DE  FIVAS’  LE  TRESOR  NATIONAL;  or,  Guide  to  the 

Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight.  2nd  Edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound,  2s.  6d. 

DE  FIVAS’  KEY  to  LE  TRESOR  NATIONAL.  12mo. 

cloth,  28. 

The  attention  of  schoolmasters  and  heads  of  colleges  is  respectfully  requested  to  the  above 
eminently  useful  Series  of  French  Class  Books,  which  have  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  popularity. 
A  detailed  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 

London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


LEBAHFS  WORKS  ON  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE, 
ADAPTED  FOR  SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

T  EBAHN’S  FIRST  GERMAN  COURSE.  Second  Edition, 

1 ■  just  published,  2s.  6d. 

“  It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  a'simpler  or  better  book  for  beginners  in  German.”—  A  thcnceum. 
“  It  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be  —  a  simple,  clear,  and  concise  introduction  to  the  German 
language:  one,  too,  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  self -instructing  student  and  the 
member  of  a  German  class.” —  Critic. 

LEBAHN’S  FIRST  GERMAN  READER.  Fourth  Edition, 

3s.  Gd. 

“  An  admirable  book  for  beginners,  which  indeed  may  be  used  without  a  master.”— Leader. 

LEBAHN’S  EIOHENFELS  and  DIALOGUES.  Sixth  Edition, 

3s.  6d. 

“  A  charming  production.  The  Dialogues  are  as  perfectly  adapted  to  render  the  student  a 
speaker  of  this  interesting  language,  as  is  the  Vocabulary  for  making  him  a  reader.” 

Educational  Times . 

LEBAHN’S  GERMAN  in  One  Volume.  Sixth  Edition,  8s. 

with  Key.  10s.  6d. 

“  To  those  who  would  attain  a  practical  use  of  the  language,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of 
time  and  labour,  this  work  will  be  a  welcome  help.” — Illustrated  London  News. 

LEBAHN’S  SELF-INSTRUCTOR  in  GERMAN.  6s.  6d. 

“  The  student  could  have  no  guide  superior  to  Mr.  Lebahn.”— Literary  Gazette. 

LEBAHN’S  GERMAN  CLASSICS ;  with  Notes  and  complete 

Vocabularies.  3s.  6d.  each. 

PETER  SCHLEMIHL,  the  SHADOWLESS  MAN.  By 

Chamisso. 

WILHELM  TELL.  A  Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Schiller. 
GOETZ  VON  BERLICHINGEN.  A  Drama,  by  Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE,  a  Page’s  Frolics.  A  Comedy,  by 

Kotzebub. 

EMILIA  GALOTTI.  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Lessing. 
UNDINE.  A  Tale,  by  Fouque. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  German  Poets. 

“  These  editions  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  learners  who  read  without  a  master,  and  they  will 
be  found  convenient  for  that  purpose.  In  each,  the  text  is  followed  by  a  glossary ,  wherein  not 
only  the  sense  of  every  particular  phrase,  but  also  the  dictionary  meaning  of  most  of  the  several 
words  is  given  in  good  English.  W  ith  such  aids,  a  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  these 
masterpieces.”— A  thenceum. 

LEBAHN’S  GERMAN  COPYBOOK ;  being  a  Series  of  Exer¬ 

cises  in  German  Penmanship,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel.  2s.  6d. 

London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  NURSERY  OR  MATERNAL  TUITION. 

T  A  BAGATELLE.  Intended  to  Introduce  Children  to  some 

^  Knowledge  of  the  French  Language.  Revised  by  Madame  N.  L.  New  Edition.  18mo. 
bound,  2s.  Gd.  (postage  2d). 

“  A  well-known  little  book,  revised,  improved,  and  adorned  with  some  very  pretty  new 
pictures.  It  is  indeed  French  made  very  easy  tor  very  little  children.” 

The  School  and  the  Teacher. 

CHICKSEED  WITHOUT  CHICKWEED;  being  very  Easy 

and  Entertaining  Lessons  for  Little  Children.  A  book  for  every  mother.  New  Edition, 
with  Frontispiece.  12mo.  cloth,  Is.  (postage  Id.) 

PETER  PARLEY’S  BOOK  of  POETRY.  With  numerous 

Engravings.  New  Edition.  16mo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  (postage  2d.) 

COBWEBS  to  CATCH  FLIES ;  or,  Dialogues  and  Short  Sen¬ 
tences,  adapted  for  Children  from  Three  to  Eight  Years  of  Age.  With  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  (postage  2d.) ;  or  in  two  Parts,  Is.  each. 

London:  Lockwood  &  Co., -7  Stationers’  Hall  Court, E.C. 

Twenty-sixth  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  (postage  4d.) 

xp  VENTS  to  be  REMEMBERED  in  the  HISTORY  of 

-L i  ENGLAND  ;  a  Series  of  Interesting  Narratives,  extracted  from  the  pages  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Chroniclers  or  Modern  Historians,  of  the  most  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  each  Reign.  By 
Charles  Selby. 

A  fine  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  JUVENILE  OR  EDUCATIONAL 

CIRCLE. 

Just  published,  royal  IGmo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  (postage  4d.) 

V/TCTORIAN  ENIGMAS ;  being  a  Series  of  Enigmatical 

*  Acrostics  on  Historical,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects  ;  com¬ 
bining  Amusement  wiih  Exercise  in  the  Attainment  of  Knowledge.  Promoted  and  encouraged 
by  Royal  example.  By  Charlotte  Eliza  Capel. 

The  idea  for  this  entirely  original  style  of  enigmas  is  taken  from  one  said  to  haye  been  written 
by  Her  Majesty  for  the  Royal  children,  whioh,  with  its  Solutions,  is  given. 

London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


NEW  BOOK,  by  one  of  the  Contributors  to  “  The  Reason  Why”  Series,  and  Assistant  Editor 
of  “The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants.”  Now  ready,  one  vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  334,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 
(postage  6d.) 

nnilE  HISTORICAL  FINGER-POST:  a  Handybook  of 

-L  Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  Universal 
History.  By  Edward  Shelton. 

#**  See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  of  July  12,  favourably  contrasting  it 
with  those  of  Maunder  and  MangnaU;  also  the  following  among  the  numerous  favourable  opinions 
of  the  Press. 

“  Mr.  Shelton  deserves  well  of  those  who  really  wish  to  understand  what  they  read.” 

Spectator. 

“  A  handy  little  volume,  which  will  supply  the  place  of  ‘  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  ’  to 
many  persons  who  cannot  afford  that  work.  Moreover,  it  contains  some  things  that  Haydn  s 
book  does  not  ."—Bookseller.  . 

“  It  is  to  the  historical  Student  and  Antiquarian  what  ‘  Enquire  Within  '  is  to  the  practical 
housewife— not  dispensing  with  stores  of  hard-acquired  and  well-designed  knowledge,  but  giving 
that  little  aid  which,  in  moments  of  hurry  and  business,  is  the  true  economizer  of  tune. 

Volunteer  Service  Gazette. 

London*  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  nail  Court,  E.C. 
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BOOKS  FOB  THE  SEASIDE. 

The  best  Libraries  in  nearly  all  the  principal  Watering  Places  arc  well  supplied  with  New 
and  Choice  Books  from  Mudie’s. 

Lists  of  the  Prim  ipal  Works  at  present  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  will  be  forwarded,  postage 
free,  on  application. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


BOXES  OF  BOOKS  ABE  FORWARDED 

Continually  from 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

To  nearly  every  Town  and  Village  of  the  Kingdom. 

Two  or  three  Friends  in  any  Neighbourhood  may  unite  in  One  Subscription,  and  obtain  a 
constant  succession  of  the  best  New  Works  on  Moderate  Terms. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branch  Establishments  :  Manchester  &  Birmingham. 


BOOKS  FOE  THE  CITY  AND  SUBURBS. 

Town  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBBABY 

May  exchange  their  books  at  the 

CITY  OFFICE,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE, 

Or  have  them  delivered  by  Special  Arrangement,  free  of  cost,  at  their  own  Residence,  within 
Six  or  Eight  Allies  of  the  Library. 

Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  New  and  Choice  Books  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  511  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

THE  LIBBABY  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman— WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


MEETING  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

AT  LEICESTER. 

THE  PARTHENON 

(3d.  Stamped  4d.), 

For  August  2  contains,  among  other  interesting  matter  : 

Reviews  of  Capper's  Port  and  Trade  of  London. 

Count  Arrivabene’s  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Thrupp’s  Anglo-Saxon  Home. 

Relics  of  Sheiley. 

Kepublique  dc  Paraguay. 

Articles  on  Dr.  Brugsch's  Egyptian  Monuments. 

Reminiscences  of  Count  Cavour,  by  his  Secretary,  M.  Artom. 

Decorative  Ait  in  the  International  Exhibition. 

Programme  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  approaching  Meeting  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  at  Leicester,  &c.  Sic. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand  ;  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LOBD  MAYOB  OF  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century. 

By  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  the  Sixth  Edition^with  many  Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  extra  gilt  top,  21s. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DISCRIMINATE  TIIE  STYLES 
OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation:  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders. 

By  the  late  THOMAS  RICKMAN,  F.S.A. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  chiefly  Historical,  by  John  Henry 
Parker,  F.S.A.,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  O.  Jewitt. 

OXFORD,  AND  377  STRAND,  LONDON :  J.  H.  &  JAS.  PARKER. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

HEBMINIUS;  A  BOMANCE. 

BY  I.  E.  S. 


EDINBURGH  :  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


44th  Thousand,  by  the  Author  of  “  Meet  for  Heaven.” 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HEAVEN  OUR  HOME. 

WE  HAVE  NO  SAVIOUR  BUT  JESUS,  AND  NO  HOME 

BUT  HEAVEN. 

“  We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  so  many  thousands  ©f  copies  of  this  anonymous  writer's 
books  being  bought  up.  We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  voice  and  language  which  we  never  heard 
before.  Matter  comes  at  command  ;  words  flow  with  unstudied  ease  ;  the  pages  are  full  of 
life,  light,  and  force ;  and  the  result  is  a  stirring  volume,  which,  while  the  Christian  criiic  pro¬ 
nounces  it  free  from  affectation,  even  the  man  of  taste,  averse  to  evangelical  religion,  would 
admit  it  to  be  exempt  from  ‘  cant.’  ” — London  Patriot. 

“This  volume,  to  which  the  author  has  not  thought  proper  to  attach  his  name,  must  be 
welcomed  with  especial  gratification  by  those  who  look  forward  to  that  heavenly  home  which 

lie  so  wondrously  and  delightfully  pourtrays . It  proves  in  a  maimer  ns  beautiful  as 

it  is  convincing,  the  doctrine  of  the  Recognition  of  Friends  in  Heaven . It  demonstrates 

the.  interest  which  those  in  He  >ven  feel  in  Earth ,  and  proves,  with  remarkable  clearness,  that  such 
an  interest  exists,  not  only  with  the  Almighty,  and  among  the  angels,  but  also  among  the 
spirits  of  departed  friends.” —  Glasgow  Herald. 

“  This  work  gives  'positive  and  social  views  of  Heaven ,  as  a  counteraction  to  the  negative  and 
unsocial  aspects  in  which  the  subject  is  so  commonly  presented.” — English  Churchman. 

“The  name  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  strangely  enough  withheld . A  social 

heaven,  in  which  there  will  be  the  most  perfect  recognition,  intercourse ,  fellowship ,  and  bliss ,  is 
the  leading  idea  of  the  book,  and  it  is  discussed  in  a  fine  genial  spirit.” — Caledonian  Mercury. 
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Athenaeum. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS. 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

dL  By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

“A  bright  and  cheery  book,  a  piece  of  history,  like  the  aspect  and  fortunes  of  the  land  it 
describes  so  well,  to  freshen  the  memory  and  make  glad  the  heart.”— A  thenceum. 

“  Count  Arrivabene  was  singularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  lie  has  here  performed..  His 
thorough  mastery  of  our  language,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  enabled  him  to  interpret  his  Italian  experiences  to  an  English  audience  with  a  perspi¬ 
cuity  which  is  rare,  even  among  our  own  countrymen.  His  rank  gave  him  access  to  the  superior 
authorities  every  where,  and  thus  his  information  carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  authenticity, 
whilst  his  own  natural  powers  of  observation  and  comment  are  considerable.  He  has  produced 
a  most  important  and  stirring  book..  To  say  that  it  is  interesting,  would  be  to  express  inade¬ 
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the  mind.” — Daily  News. 
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or  now  hope  to  find.’  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  borne  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Edward 
Irving.  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphaut  no  higher  eulogy  than  that  her  work  is  worthy  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates.  It  will  rank  among  the  best  of  biographies  — one  that  may  be  placed 
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it  ."—A  thenceum.'  “The  Prison  Matron  has  expressed  her  experience,  most  admirably,  in  a 
work  extremely  interesting.” — Dickens’s  A  U  the  Year  Round. 
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summate  skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  iiave  appeared  this  season.”— J/c efcngcr. 

“  This  sparkling  novel  is  worthy— we  could  not  eay  more  of  it— of  the  author  of  ‘Cousin 
Geoffrey.’  "-Stm. 

THE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

-2-  “MARGARET  AND  TIER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“Avery  pleasant  novel.  The  three  sisters  dwelling  together  at  Lovel -Leigh  is  a  charming 
picture.”— Press.  “This  interesting  novel  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors.”  —  Observe  r.  “A 
charming  novel.”—  U.  S .  31  ay.  “  The  very  best  story  the  author  has  yet  written.” — Messenger. 

■y  UCILLA.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald.  2  vols. 
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Athenmum. 
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12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

PRINCIPIA  GRfECA  ;  an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Greek.  Comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exerelso 
Book,  with  Vocabularies.  By  H.  E.  Hutton,  M.A.  2nd  Edition, 
12mo.  3s. 

MATTIILE’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  the 
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THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC. 
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JTISTORY  of  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY  of 
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IV 

DE  LA  RIVE’S  REMINISCENCES  OF  CAVOUR. 

■REMINISCENCES  of  the  LIFE  and  CHA 
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and  the 
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G.  Arbuthnot,  R.H.A., 
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ocial,  Political,  and 
F.R.G.S,  Post  Svo.  with 


ROWLAND  WILLIAMS,  D.D. 


VII 


HPHE  LIFE  of  Sir  M.  I.  BRUNEL,  C.E. 

— *—  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei,  Civil  Engineer,  V.P., 
F.P.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  By  Richard  Beamish, 
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VIII 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS. 


T  ETTERS  from  ITALY  and  SWI 
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IX 


TIIE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS  (POLYNESIA), 

XT  AW  All:  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of 
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Post  Svo.  12s.  Gd, 


T>HE  LIFE  of  Sir  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By 
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XI 

DOLLINGEIl’S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 

HPIIE  GENTILE  and  the  JEW  in  the  COURTS 
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XII 

HP  HE  LAW  of  STORMS  ;  Considered  in 

connexion  with  the  ordinary  Motions  of  the  Atmosphere.  By  Professor  H.  Vf. 
Dove,  Berlin.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanction  and  co-operation,  by  Robert 
IT,  Scott,  M-A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Svo,  with  Diagrams  and  Charts  of  Storms, 
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XIII 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 
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Southey,  New  Edition.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Author’s 


Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warier,  B.D. 
12s.  Gd. 
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quare  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait. 
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THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

R.  COBDEN’S  ability  and  position  fully  entitle  him  at 
the  close  of  a  session  to  comment  on  the  policy  of  a 
Government  and  the  condition  of  parties.  In  speaking,  as 
well  as  in  writing,  his  language  and  his  reasoning  are  those  of 
a  logical,  thoughtful,  and  cultivated  mind,  and  even  his 
growing  egotism  is  connected  with  personal  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  In  his  previous  attacks  on  Lord  Palmerston,  he  had 
displayed  unusual  irritation;  but  his  linal  denunciation  of 
Ministerial  extravagance  and  apostacy  was  courteous,  although 
it  was  bitter.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  complaint  that  the 
Government  has  discountenanced  many  theories  which  have 
at  different  times  been  professed  by  the  Liberal  party  or  by 
some  of  its  sections.  The  Estimates  have  risen ;  and  since  Lord 
John  Russell  left  the  House  of  Commons,  no  Minister  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  take  his  place  as  the  official  patron  of 
Reform.  Mr.  Cobden  gave  utterance  to  feelings  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  which  many  zealous  Liberals  would,  for  the  sake  of 
consistency,  entertain  if  they  could.  Like  uncongenial  attend¬ 
ants  at  a  Revival,  they  reproach  themselves  for  the  obdurate 
nerves  which  refuse  to  writhe,  to  groan,  to  weep,  and  to 
confess  their  own  sins  and  Lord  Palmerston’s.  According  to 
their  own  principles,  they  are  bound  to  clamour  for  Retrench¬ 
ment  and  the  Ballot,  and  yet  they  tamely  allow  an  epicurean 
Minister  to  fortify  the  coasts  and  to  abstain  from  botching  the 
Constitution.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  has  repeatedly  observed, 
different  language  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  three  years  ago, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  plausible  reason  lor  a 
change  of  Government.  Lord  Palmerston  may  perhaps 
think  that  a  promise  is  to  be  interpreted  secundum  animum 
imponentis  —  as  the  majority  really  wishes  his  pledges  to  be 
kept.  If  he  has  broken  his  bond,  the  obligees  are  his  accom¬ 
plices,  for  two  years  ago  they  deliberately  refused  the  tender 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  Liberal  party  has  acquiesced 
in  the  policy  which  it  may  not  have  formerly  projected,  and 
even  the  Opposition  is  willing  to  release  any  constructive 
liability  which  may  have  been  incurred  by  the  ejection  of  the 
late  Government  from  office.  The  House  of  Commons  shares 
Lord  Palmerston’s  guilt,  and  the  constituencies  are  as  incon¬ 
sistent  as  their  representatives.  The  demands  for  Reform  at 
the  hustings  were  as  insincere,  or  as  superficial,  as  the  promises 
which  they  produced,  and  the  only  earnest  desire  of  the 
country  has  been  gratified  by  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  national  defences.  A  free  nation  is  not  likely  to 
quarrel  with  its  rulers  because  they  have  governed  it,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  according  to  its  own  will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  anomalous  dislocation  of  parties, 
inasmuch  as  the  best  part  of  the  Opposition  prefers  the 
Minister  to  its  own  nominal  leader ;  but  an  alliance  of  two 
extreme  factions  to  coerce  the  moderate  majority  scarcely 
affords  a  more  natural  combination.  Mr.  Cobden  gravely 
exhorts  the  Conservatives  to  propose  a  vote  of  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  he  promises  to  meet  them  with  a  detachment  of 
deserters  sufficient  to  carry  the  motion.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on 
his  part,  points  out  to  the  Liberals  that  they  ought  to  insist 
on  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Bright’s  doctrines  by  a  Minister  who 
forgot,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  to  protest  against  the  violence  of  his 
indispensable  ally.  It  never  occurs  to  either  of  the  malcontent 
orators  that  their  own  concerted  attack  on  the  Government  is 
a  more  flagrant  compromise  of  consistency  and  principle  than 
the  temporizing  prudence  which  they  impute  to  their  adversary. 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  ready  to  censure  the  Minister  because  he  has 
not  abolished  Church-rates,  and  because  he  ridicules  the 
Ballot  and  detests  universal  suffrage.  It  might  be  curious  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Cobden  is  enthusiastic  in  maintaining 
“the  status  of  the  Church,”  and  setting  up  “  a  free  aristocracy” 
as  a  bulwark  against  democracy,  as  well  as  against  some 
unintelligible  bugbear  of  oligarchy.  It  may  be  admitted  that, 
on  one  side  of  the  new  confederacy,  no  invincible  prejudices 


interfere  with  possible  harmony  of  action ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli, 
with  all  his  gifts,  is  scarcely  worth  converting  to  Radicalism, 
unless  he  can  bring  over  to  Mr.  Cobden  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  his  present  supporters.  The  members  of  the  Opposition 
are,  to  a  man,  pledged  to  oppose  the  Ballot,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Cobden’s  insinuating  suggestion,  would  really  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  their  party ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  will  act  on  an  opinion  which  makes  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Air.  Cobden  himself  should  advocate  a  measure  for 
the  benefit  of  his  irreconcilable  opponents.  If  secret  votes 
would  promote  the  interests  of  a  free,  or  any  other  aristocracy, 
confirmed  democrats  might  be  expected  to  prefer  the  ancient 
English  practice.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  well-known  ad¬ 
mirer  of  French  institutions  should  approve  of  elections  where 
“  the  proceeding  is  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  going  to  Church.” 
He  might  have  added,  that  the  Assembly  which  results  from 
the  French  ballot-box  is  as  unanimous,  or  as  passive,  as  a  con¬ 
gregation  under  a  pulpit ;  but  the  attempt  to  reconcile  demo¬ 
cratic  innovations  with  Conservative  prejudices  was  scarcely 
serious.  After  an  ostensible  display  of  cajolery,  Air.  Cobden 
proceeded  to  explain  that  he  wished  to  bring  a  hostile  Govern¬ 
ment  into  power  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  it  with  an  active 
Opposition.  It  is  supposed  that,  with  a  change  of  garrison,  the 
fortress  of  the  Constitution  will  be  more  open  to  assault,  and 
yet  the  future  defenders  of  the  post  are  invited  to  join  in  the 
conspiracy  with  full  notice  that  they  will  immediately  be 
attacked  by  their  temporary  confederates. 

Air.  Disraeli  is  willing  to  accept  help  from  any  quarter,  and 
he  trusts  to  his  own  adroitness  to  baffle  the  subsequent  hos¬ 
tility  of  his  present  ally.  It  was  perhaps  scarcely  worth  hi3 
while  to  bid  so  high  for  a  support  which  would  have  been 
afforded  to  any  opponent  of  Lord  Palmerston.  With  curious 
inconsistency,  Air.  Cobden,  while  he  boasts  of  his  own  supe¬ 
riority  to  party,  complains  of  the  general  relaxation  of  party 
discipline.  He  would  willingly  see  a  majority  matched  with 
a  compact  and  formidable  minority,  reserving  to  himself  and 
to  a  faithful  section  of  followers  the  right  to  secure  the  victory 
at  pleasure  to  either  faction.  When  he  wishes  to  drive  Lord 
Palmerston  from  office,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  Air. 
Walpole  illogically  declines  to  vote  against  his  conscience  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  his  party  into  power.  Air.  Cobden  him¬ 
self  has,  as  he  complacently  remarks,  something  to  do  outside 
the  sphere  of  party,  but  it  is  presumptuous  in  ordinary  poli¬ 
ticians  to  refuse  to  follow  their  leader.  By  accepting  the 
overtures  of  an  inveterate  antagonist,  the  Opposition  might 
have  promoted,  according  to  Air.  Cobden,  the  success  of  all  the 
measures  to  which  it  is  most  thoroughly  averse.  By  supporting 
Lord  Palmerston  in  office,  the  Liberals  secure  the  triumph  of 
the  principles  which  they  happen  at  present  to  hold,  jot  • 
without  detriment  to  certain  doctrines  which  they  nave 
formerly  favoured  or  professed.  If  they  adopted  the  advice  of 
their  censorious  counsellor,  both  parties  would  disregard  their 
conscientious  convictions,  while  one  would  sacrifice  political 
power  as  well  as  public  expediency. 

As  Air.  Cobden  required  no  bribe,  Air.  Disraeli’s  approxi¬ 
mation  to  his  policy  is  probably  dictated  by  a  certain  intel¬ 
lectual  necessity  of  covering  a  job  by  a  sophism.  A  naked 
bargain  requires  a  theory  to  conceal  it,  and  accordingly  it  is 
discovered  that  a  common  ground  of  opposition  may  be  found 
in  Lord  Palmerston’s  foreign  policy.  Both  the  framers  of  the 
plot  feel,  or  assume,  devotion  to  the  French  alliance,  and  Air. 
Disraeli  obstinately  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  patriotic  instincts 
which  Air.  Cobden  openly  despises.  When  it  is  asserted  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  at  variance  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  America,  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Alexico,  the 
charge  is  not,  at  first  sight,  calculated  to  render  an  English 
Minister  unpopular.  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
statement  of  differences  arising  out  of  the  American  civil 
war,  France  must  be  more  eager  than  England  to  offer  media¬ 
tion,  and,  consequently,  to  precipitate  intervention.  When 
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Mr.  Disraeli  adopts  the  rumour,  he  virtually  accuses  Lord 
Palmerston  of  perseverance  in  the  resolute  neutrality  which 
has  hitherto  been  maintained.  In  Mexico,  he  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  recommend  armed  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  a  particular  form  of  government  on  a  foreign  country. 
In  discussing  Italian  affairs,  he  has  never  concealed  his  dislike 
to  national  independence  and  unity,  and  he  openly  advocates 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  There  is  some  pretext  for 
the  allegation  that  the  two  Governments  have  inconsistent 
objects  to  attain  in  their  Eastern  policy ;  and  as  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  has  steadily  resisted  projects  of  partition  in  Turkey, 
Mr.  Disraeli  must  be  supposed  to  favour  the  league  of  France 
and  Russia  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Porte.  War  with  the  United 
States,  war  with  Mexico,  war  with  the  Sultan,  and  enmity  with 
Italy,  constitute  the  wise,  statesmanlike,  and  economical  policy 
which  the  House  of  Commons  is  invited  to  sanction.  If  the 
present  Ministers  are  somewhat  careless  of  public  approval, 
they  have  an  excuse  in  the  unfailing  resource  of  popularity 
which  their  enemies  gratuitously  provide  for  their  use.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  protected,  if  not  by  his  own  merits,  at  least 
by  the  contrast  which  his  acts  present  to  the  wild  proposals  of 
his  rival.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Cobden  divide  between 
them  almost  every  opinion  and  every  tendency  which  is  most 
repugnant  to  the  prejudices  and  to  the  moral  judgment  of 
Englishmen, 


AMERICA. 

MR.  SPENCE  has  published  another  spirited  pamphlet  in 
favour  of  immediate  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy.  Two  of  the  propositions  which  he  establishes  may 
be  accepted  as  indisputable,  for  the  English  Government  has  a 
perfect  right  to  recognise  any  new  Power,  and  the  population 
of  Lancashire  is  urgently  in  want  of  cotton.  To  complete  the 
argument,  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  Iioav  simple  recog¬ 
nition  would  tend  to  open  the  export  trade  of  the  South. 
The  blockade  can  only  be  raised  by  hostile  measures,  and  Avar 
with  the  North  would,  even  if  other  considerations  Avere  set 
aside,  be  more  expensive  than  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the 
cotton -mills.  Verbal  recognition  Avould  only  encourage  the 
Confederates,  avIio  Avant  no  encouragement;  and  it  Avould 
furnish  a  sort  of  excuse  for  the  blatant  spite  against  England 
which  occupies  the  lungs  and  pens  of  all  Federal  politicians. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  the  Government  should  perform  a  solemn 
act  Avhich  Avould  be  folloAved  by  no  legitimate  result.  The 
friends  of  the  South  hope  that  a  measure  which  is  theoretically 
consistent  Avith  neutrality  Avould,  either  through  Federalist  rash¬ 
ness  or  from  impatience  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  shortly  lead  to 
active  intervention.  It  is  possible  that  a  more  active  policy  may 
hereafter  be  found  expedient ;  but  it  Avould  be  highly  umvise 
to  take  the  first  step  before  resolving  to  venture  the  second. 
The  best  excuse  Avhich  the  North  has  assigned  for  its  obsti¬ 
nate  prosecution  of  the  Avar  is  derived  from  the  geographical 
formation  of  the  tAVO  belligerent  Republics.  Of  eighty -four 
large  navigable  rivers  in  the  territory  of  the  extinct  Federa¬ 
tion,  seventy-two  find  their  Avay  to  the  sea  within  the  limits 
of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  North 
should  feel  a  deep  reluctance  to  part  with  the  natural  outlets 
of  its  produce ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  mankind  have 
an  interest  in  keeping  open  seventy-tAvo  chief  higliAvays  of  the 
world.  The  unparalleled  moderation  of  England  has  excited 
little  gratitude  in  the  North,  and  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
Avcakness.  No  belligerent  Avill  be  permitted  permanently  to 
exclude  from  intercourse  Avith  Europe  the  vast  and  productive 
region  Avhich  is  noAv  sealed  to  commerce  by  the  Federal  flotillas. 
The  letter  of  international  laAV  has  been  observed  by  this  country 
with  scrupulous  exactness  ;  but,  as  English  judges  sometimes 
obseiwe  in  their  comments  on  over-subtle  arguments,  occasions 
iioav  and  then  arise  Avhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  a 
little  common  sense.  No  American  or  foreigner  can  yet  be 
certain  that  the  Northern  population  may  not,  within  a  fcAV 
months,  be  Avilling  to  terminate  a  ruinous  contest  by  acknoAV- 
ledging  Southern  independence.  It  is  far  better  that  peace 
should  be  made  without  compulsion  from  without,  and  Avliile 
foreign  Governments  abstain  from  active  interference,  they 
can  only  do  harm  by  formal  recognition  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Avanton  inaccuracy  of  the  NeAv  York  papers  reduces 
the  current  history  of  the  Avar  to  a  process  of  conjecture. 
According  to  recent  statements,  the  neAv  levy  of  troops  is 
progressing  with  unexpected  rapidity  ;  the  enlistments  amount 
to  about  one-tenth  of  the  President’s  demand ;  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  threatens  a  conscription ;  the  Avhole  population 
is  eager  for  Avar  ;  and  50,000  skulkers  from  M‘Clellan’s 
army  are  representing  military  enthusiasm  in  the  different 
States  of  the  North.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  American 


journalists  to  waste  their  time  in  reconciling  their  oavtl 
conflicting  allegations ;  but  their  reports  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  abuse  of  furloughs  are  confirmed  by  their  familiarity 
Avith  the  Parliamentary  practices  of  Washington.  It  seems  that, 
among  the  teeming  forms  of  corruption  Avhich  have  been 
nui’tured  by  the  Avar,  members  of  Congress  have  devised  a 
system  of  jobbing  in  furloughs  and  discharges  for  the  benefit 
of  their  constituents.  It  is  said  that  individual  senators  and 
representatives  have  deprived  the  army  of  as  many  as  300 
able-bodied  soldiers  apiece;  and  though  it  is  improbable 
that  a  New  York  libel  should  be  strictly  true,  the  scandal 
has  probably  some  foundation  in  fact.  Reinforcements  have 
been  sent  to  M‘Clellan’s  army,  but  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  he 
will  be  able  to  maintain  his  present  position.  The  Con¬ 
federates  have  undisputed  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
James  River,  and  their  batteries  will  be  able  to  damage  and 
annoy  the  Federal  store  ships,  even  if  the  river  is  too  broad 
to  be  closed  by  their  fire.  For  the  present,  disease  is  doing 
their  Avork  effectually,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  advantageous 
to  M‘Clellan  if  he  were  compelled  to  retreat  on  York  ToAvn 
and  Fortress  Monroe.  In  Northern  Virginia,  General 
Pope  has  performed  a  difficult  achievement  in  publishing 
the  absurdest  general  order  of  the  campaign.  He  assures  his 
troops  that  lines  of  retreat  are  unnecessary  for  an  advancing 
army,  and  that  it  is  only  the  enemy’s  line  of  retreat  Avith 
which  they  are  concerned.  It  may  be  true  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  an  army  have  no  business  Avith  strategy ;  but  a  general 
is  not  called  upon  to  correct  presumption  by  uttering  arrant 
nonsense.  In  a  more  practical  series  of  orders,  General  Pope 
informs  his  officers  and  men  that  they  are  to  subsist  on  the 
enemy’s  property,  and  that  no  guard  is  to  be  alloAved  to  private 
houses.  A  feAv  months  ago,  the  Federal  Government  proposed 
to  England  and  France  that  private  property  should  be 
exempted  from  hostile  seizure,  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land ;  and 
Avhen  the  project  Avas  advocated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  George  Leavis  incurred  some  criticism  by  expressing  his 
disbelief  in  the  assumed  immunity  Avhich  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  argument.  General  Pope,  as  Avell  as 
the  President  and  Congress,  have  uoav  declared  their 
purpose  of  plundering  all  private  property  which  can 
be  found  in  the  hostile  territory ;  and  the  main  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Act  of  Confiscation  Avas  founded  on  its 
alleged  superfluity,  as  it  Avas  asserted  that  no  general 
ever  hesitated  to  live  on  an  enemy’s  country.  The  frantic 
partisans  of  the  North  in  England,  Avho  Avere  formerly  fanatics 
for  peace,  Avill  of  course  applaud  an  extension  of  the  licence  of 
Avar,  arguing,  perhaps,  that  rebels  are  not  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  belligerents.  The  Confederate  Government  has,  hoAvever, 
extorted,  in  the  recent  convention  for  exchanges,  a  qualified 
recognition  from  the  enemy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  precedent  of  universal  pillage  Avill  be  folloAved,  if  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Canada  is  ever  carried  into  effect. 

If  General  IIalleck  is,  as  real  Minister  of  War,  to  direct 
the  campaign  from  Washington,  his  appointment  as  Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief  is  highly  judicious.  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  have,  by  their  control  of  the  generals, 
probably  shared  largely  in  the  responsibility  for  recent 
defeats.  A  great  army  scattered  over  a  Avide  range  of 
country  requires  professional  guidance  ;  and  although 
General  IIalleck  has  obtained  no  success  in  the  field 
he  is  a  veteran  and  scientific  soldier.  In  an  able  Essay 
Avhich  he  lately  'published  on  the  organization  of 

armies,  he  took  occasion  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  Butlers,  the  Bankses,  and. 
the  Kings,  Avho  have  intrigued  themselves  into  high  military 
posts.  “  In  our  country,”  he  says,  “  it  seems  to  be  thought 
u  that  anybody  Avill  do  for  a  general ;  and  a  politician  or  a 
“  pettifogger  has  only  to  put  on  epaulettes,  and  exchange  his 
“  stump  speeches  or  briefs  for  a  SAvord,  in  order  to  qualify  him 
“  to  lead  armies  in  the  field,  and  to  direct  the  complicated 
operations  of  a  campaign,  siege,  or  battle.  While  Ave  must 
“  admire  the  brazen  impudence  of  the  individuals  Avho  make 
“  these  sudden  and  Avonderful  transformations,  it  is  difficult  to 
“  understand  why  the  Government,  Avhich  is  supposed  to  seek 
“  victories  rather  than  defeats,  should  appoint  such  men  to 
“  command  our  armies,  and  why  a  people  Avho  are  supposed 
“  to  value  their  lives  and  reputation  should  tolerate  them.” 

In  the  body  of  the  Essay,  General  IIalleck  points  out  the 
imprudence  of  moving,  as  the  Federal  armies  have  uniformly 
moved,  on  exterior  lines,  Avhile  the  enemy  occupied  a  central 
position.  If  the  President  can  muster  a  second  army,  the 
ensuing  campaign  may,  perhaps,  be  conducted  more  effectively 
than  the  ambitious  combinations  which  Avere  popularly  com¬ 
pared  to  the  folds  of  the  anaconda.  The  “  brazen  impudence  ” 
of  the  civilian  officer  will  at  least  be  effectually  restrained. 
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The  news  from  the  West  is  not  encouraging  to  the  Federal¬ 
ists.  The  canal  which  wras  to  divert  the  Mississippi  from 
Vicksburg  has  not  been  dug,  and  a  Confederate  ram,  forcing 
its  way  through  the  besieging  flotilla,  anchored  triumphantly 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Commodore  Farragut,  who 
lately  threatened  to  bombard  an  undefended  city,  finds  it  less 
easy  to  reduce  a  regular  fortress.  He  has  consequently  raised 
the  siege,  and  returned  to  aid  General  Butler  in  securing 
with  his  gun-boats  the  police  of  New  Orleans.  Deprived  of 
the  support  of  the  fleet,  General  Buell  will  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  himself  in  Tennessee;  and  all  Kentucky  is 
agitated  by  rumoured  plots  and  by  guerilla  expeditions. 
The  boast  that  the  great  river  had  been  recovered  to 
the  Union  was  altogether  premature.  Iron-cased  gun¬ 
boats  may  pass  safely  up  and  down  the  Mississippi ;  but 
the  shores  are  commanded  for  hundreds  of  miles  by 
the  Confederates,  and  the  internal  trade  is  wholly  at  their 
xnercy.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  the  cause  of  emanci¬ 
pation  is  promoted  by  a  quarrel  between  the  Irish  boatmen 
and  the  negroes.  While  the  Northern  Abolitionists  are  ex¬ 
horting  the  President  to  call  coloured  armies  into  the  field, 
the  compatriots  of  the  best  and  most  numerous  Federal  sol¬ 
diers  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  the  negro  to  work  by  their  side. 
Excluded  by  legislation  from  the  North-West,  despised  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  oppressed  and  persecuted  on  the  Western 
Border,  the  negro  race  is  not  unlikely  to  prefer  the  masters 
whom  it  knows  to  the  selfish  stranger  who  in  the  moment  of 
need  invites  its  co-operation.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  Federalists  have  contrived  with  incredible  ingenuity  to 
alienate  the  sympathies  of  all  prudent  and  moderate  bystanders. 
In  a  short  time  they  will  probably  succeed  in  arraying  the 
philanthropic  lfiends  of  the  negro  on  the  side  of  the  South. 


INFERENTIAL  PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

WE  have  abolished  the  action  for  Crim.  Con.,  yet  sub¬ 
stantially  it  survives.  W e  have  never  formally  recog¬ 
nised  the  principle  that  an  unmarried  woman  can  set  a 
pecuniary  value  on  her  chastity ;  yet,  by  a  legal  fiction,  her 
parent  can  claim  damages  for  loss  of  her  domestic  services 
during  her  confinement.  Where  there  is  no  person  to  set 
up  this  claim  for  time  lost  through  the  accouchement  of  an 
unmarried  person,  no  action  for  seduction  will  lie.  The 
obvious  defect  in  this  state  of  the  law  is,  that  the  least  pro¬ 
tected  female  —  the  orphan  girl,  who  is  without  the  safeguards 
of  home  and  family — is  left  the  most  defenceless.  The  solitary 
lamb  is  the  most  natural  and  easy  prey  to  the  wolf.  But 
there  are  lambs  who  occasionally  show  something  of  the  fox’s 
faculties.  It  is  as  though  nature,  in  a  wisely  compensating 
dispensation,  made  amends  for  the  untoward  accidents  of  life. 
The  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  one.  British  law,  in  arming 
the  unprotected  female  with  the  powers  of  the  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  has  made  ample  amends  for  its 
apparent  harshness  in  not  giving  a  girl  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  her  virtue.  Miss  Thomas  has  just  tried,  in  her  action 
with  General  Shirley,  the  utmost  capacities  of  this  very 
peculiar  British  institution.  The  present  assizes  seem  des¬ 
tined  to  test  the  limits  to  which  this  action  can  go ;  and 
perhaps  a  check  wras  wanting  to  its  elastic  facilities.  At 
Durham,  a  curious  case  has  just  been  tried,  in  which  an 
injured  female  who  had  a  little  misfortune  has  contrived  to 
'  extract  1 5  o l.  from  the  father  of  the  little  misfortune,  on  the 
strength  of  two  letters  containing  a  promise  of  marriage, 
although  the  said  letters  -were  written  by  one  who,  on  this 
occasion,  though  otherwise  not  an  illiterate  person,  forgot  how 
to  spell  his  own  name.  At  York,  a  still  more  curious  case, 
illustrating  the  tenderness  of  the  law,  has  occurred.  An  aged 
plaintiff  of  sixty-one  has  just  got  a  verdict  with  500 1. 
damages,  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  made  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  the  accompaniment  or  consequent  of 
which  promise  was  a  little  stranger  who  has  been  in  the  grave 
some  thirty-one  years.  Such  being  the  actual  working  of  the 
ladies’  action,  even  the  Committee  for  the  Defence  of  Women’s 
Eights  can  scarcely  urge  a  grievance  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  as  regards  marriage  and  things  pertaining  to  marriage. 
The  law  has  not  defined  promise,  because  promise  is,  perhaps, 
undefinable.  Documentary  evidence  of  promise  is  of  course 
the  best — so  good  is  it  that  it  occasionally  tempts  to  some¬ 
thing  which,  as  in  the  Durham  case,  looks  a  little  too  good. 
If  love-letters  are  vague  and  inexplicit,  they  can  be  helped 
out  by  oral  evidence;  and  though  the  parties  to, the  action 
are  not  allowed  to  appear  as  -witnesses  in  their  own  case, 
there  is  generally  enough  of  amorous  talk  to  fgsten  some 
hints  of  intended  matrimony  even  upon  the  coldest  of  suitors ; 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  British  jurors,  under  the  influence 


of  a  flaming  woman’s  advocate,  generally  construe  the  slightest 
of  hints  into  the  most  explicit  of  promises. 

In  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Shirley,  the  fair  plaintiff  tried 
both  documentary  and  oral  evidence.  But  in  each  case  she 
bent  the  bow  a  little  too  strongly.  The  history  of  this  young 
lady  is,  we  trust,  not  typical ;  and  we  should  be  loth  to  regard 
her  as  a  representative  woman.  She  presents  the  materials 
—  in  this  instance,  not  the  raw  materials  —  of  a  novelist’s 
heroine.  An  orphan,  assisted  by  the  trifling  legacy  of  a  rela¬ 
tive,  she  was  enabled  to  commence  what  is  sentimentally 
styled  the  battle  of  life,  under  creditable  auspices.  She  pur¬ 
sued  the  honourable  calling  of  a  governess,  and  in  that  capacity 
she  “  entered  the  families  ”  of  two  solicitors.  Whether  her 
three  years  and  a  half  experience  in  teaching  the  young  scions 
of  the  law  disgusted  her  with  the  work  of  instruction,  or 
whether  an  ungrateful  world  scarcely  appreciated  her  “  educa- 
“  tional  ”  powers,  we  are  not  distinctly  told,  but  a  change 
came  over  her  ambition.  Under  the  advice  of  a  “  Miss 
“  Moon,  the  Lady-Principal  of  the  Collegiate  and  Musical 
“  Agency  Office,  in  Newman  Street,”  in  whose  father’s  house 
she  resided,  she  advertised  for  the  situation  of  housekeeper  to 
a  gentleman.  The  office  sought  was  certainly  as  ambiguous  as 
the  terms  in  which  Miss  Thomas,  under  experienced 
advice,  offered  her  services.  It  was  from  “  a  widower 
“or  single  gentleman”  that  “the  young  lady,  accom- 
“  plished  and  of  ladylike  deportment,  was  desirous  of 
“  obtaining  an  engagement  as  housekeeper.”  Her  name  being 
plain  Anne,  she  preferred  to  be  “  addressed  as  Constance.” 
An  advertisement  so  romantic  and  suggestive,  at  least  to  the 
carnal  mind,  was  answered  by  a  Major-General  Shirley,  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  and  on  the  look-out  for  what  he 
would  style  “  bonnes  fortunes ,”  who  kept  a  considerable  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  was  blest  with  a  wife,  who  was  also  blest 
with  a  separate  maintenance.  Brookside  Lodge  is  the  gallant 
soldier’s  residence,  and  his  Rugby  paradise  only  lacked  a  casual 
Eve.  Although  fifty  years  of  age,  the  General  possessed  a 
handsome  person  as  wrell  as  fortune  ;  but,  according  to  the 
burning  words  of  Serjeant  Shee — for  Serjeant  Buzfuz  was 
not  in  the  case  —  he  “  proved  himself  as  heartless  a  seducer 
“  as  ever  appeared  in  a  court  of  justice.”  On  the  one  side, 
“a  girl,  young,  poor,  and  friendless ” — on  the  other,  rank, 
fortune,  experience  of  life,  and  every  external  quality  which 
could  fascinate  innocence  and  simplicity.  Nothing  could  be 
more  interesting  or  proper  than  Miss  Thomas’s  view  of  so 
ambiguous  a  situation  as  housekeeper  to  such  a  man.  It 
would  be  equivocal — it  would  compromise  her — the  cold, 
cruel  world  wrould  misunderstand  the  position.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  exactly  what  she  advertised  for ;  but  the 
reality  of  her  own  suggestion  appalled  her  tender  and 
alarmed  virtue.  She  positively  declined  the  situation ;  but 
so  meek  and  attractive  wras  her  demeanour,  and  “  so  silvery 
“  her  voice,”  that  she  fairly  fascinated  the  experienced 
General.  The  lion  was  in  love,  and  so  much  in  love  that  at 
the  very  second  interview,  the  very  day  after  they  met,  Her¬ 
cules  “offered”  Omphale  “  his  hand  and  fortune.”  It  vras 
“  arranged  that  they  should  meet  again,  and  in  a  short 
“  time  she  should  be  his  wife.”  Such  is  Serjeant  SnEE’s 
historical  statement.  These  arrangements  were  carried  out 
with  a  celerity  and  completeness  which  showed  that  the  General 
was  a  veteran  in  the  courts  of  Yenus  as  well  as  on  the  fields 
of  Mars.  He  at  once  proposes  that  the  young  lady  should 
“  meet  him  at  a  friend’s  house,  a  most  respectable  woman, 
“  who  will  not  in  any  way  be  curious  as  to  our  meeting  in  her 
“  house  ;  ”  and  further,  that  “  she  should  leave  town  with  him 
“  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  just  for  a  run  in  the  country  or  a 
“  trip  to  the  seaside.”  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  the  practice  with  engaged  persons.  It  seems  that,  as 
soon  as  ever  a  promise  of  marriage  has  been  given  and 
accepted,  it  is  our  English  custom  for  the  gentleman  and 
lady  to  meet  at  the  house  of  a  most  respectable  woman,  in 
“  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place”  —  the  initial  letter  of  this 
street  is  important  —  and  run  down  solus  cum  sold  to  Southend. 
It  is  a  trait  in  our  national  manners.  In  this  instance,  the 
whole  train  of  perfidy  was  carried  out  just  as  in  a  book.  The 
fair  innocent  modestly  and  coyly  declined  to  meet  her  mature 
swain  at  his  convenient  and  uninquiring  friend’s  residence  in 
Charlotte  Street ;  but  he  did  persuade  her  to  dine  with  him  a 
little  way  out  of  town.  “  After  dinner,  the  last  train  had 
“  gone ;  ”  and  “  then  her  ruin  was  effected.”  As  in  the  famous 
Latin  version  of  Miss  Bailey’s  sad  misfortune  — 

Seduxit  miles  virginem  locatus  in  hybemis  ; 
or,  as  the  jury  ultimately  thought  — 

Seduxit  virgo  militem. 

Now,  in  this  painful  history,  all  that  was  really  important  was 
when  and  where  the  promise  of  marriage  was  given.  It  was 
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admitted  that  General  Shirley,  “with  a  craft  and  cunning  almost 
“  incredible,  excluded  from  his  letters  almost  every  word  which 
“made  express  reference  to  marriage;”  but,  so  Serjeant  Shee 
argued,  such  promise  “  might  fairly  be  inferred.”  We  are 
asked,  therefore,  to  believe  that,  when  a  young  person  of  “  accom- 
“  plishments  and  ladylike  deportment”  advertises  for  a  situation 
as  housekeeper  to  a  widower  or  a  single  man,  and  when  such 
widower  or  single  man  —  only  in  this  case  he  was  a  married 
man — answers  such  advertisement,  and  after  a  single  interview 
addresses  the  lady  as  his  “  darling  little  Annie,”  and  proposes 
a  three  days’  trip  to  the  country  with  her,  without  a  single 
word  about  marriage,  he  means  marriage  all  the  time,  and 
substantially  promises  it.  This  is  the  legal  doctrine  of  in¬ 
ferential  promise  of  marriage. 

Miss  Thomas  —  who,  after  “  her  ruin  was  effected,”  was 
installed  as  mistress  of  Brookside  Lodge,  and  passed  under  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Shirley  —  seems  to  have  discovered  that  the 
inferential  promise  wanted  verbal  strength.  So,  with  artless 
simplicity,  she  writes  a  pretty  letter  to  her  lover  reminding  him 
of  a  certain  promise  and  demanding  its  fulfilment,  not  without 
a  dark  reference  to  legal  proceedings ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
that  little  link  which  was  wanting  in  the  golden  chain  which 
was  to  secure  her  a  husband  or  goodly  damages,  she  plants  a 
convenient  and  faithful  friend  within  earshot  of  the  General’s 
answer  to  her  tender  complaints  of  her  sad  fate  and  betrayed 
virtue,  more  particularly  in  the  matter  of  being  obliged  to  wear 
a  summer  bonnet  and  cloak  in  December.  The  gallant  General, 
however,  though  the  interview  was  stormy,  like  the  season, 
never  pleaded  to  the  promise.  In  dark  December  he  forgot 
or  denied  the  secret  pledges  and  promises  of  May.  Miss 
Thomas,  under  the  advice  of  the  Messrs.  Lewis,  attorneys, 
brings  her  action  and  takes  nothing  by  it. 

But  society  takes  a  good  deal  by  it ;  and  to  Baron  Bramwell 
we  owe — what  was  only  to  be  expected  from  a  British  judge — 
a  profitable  little  essay  on  the  difference  between  real  and  ficti¬ 
tious  seduction.  After  enlarging,  with  what  is  styled  “  indignant 
“  emphasis,”  on  the  crime  of  robbing  a  woman  of  her  purity 
and  peace  of  mind  under  base  and  fraudulent  pretences,  the 
learned  Baron  proceeded  to  remark  that  there  might  be  cases 
in  which  no  promise  of  marriage  was  ever  given  or  thought 
of,  and  that  there  might  be  women  who  not  unwillingly  were 
won,  and  who  sold  themselves  with  their  eyes  open,  merely  to 
extort  money  by  the  threat  and  terror  of  exposure.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  give  a  verdict  to  a  woman  would  be  a 
most  cruel  wrong  and  a  grievous  injury  to  society.  If,  because 
a  Avoman  has  a  child  by  a  man,  a  jury  is  to  infer  a  promise  of 
marriage,  then  women  will  be  encouraged  to  vice  and  im¬ 
morality.  These  emphatic  remarks  received  an  emphatic 
answer  from  the  jury.  They  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant ; 
and,  much  as  we  may  pity  Miss  Thomas,  public  morality  is  to 
be  congratulated  ;  for,  often  as  the  action  for  seduction  and  the 
action  for  breach  of  promise  have  been  used  for  evil  and  wrong, 
no  case  is  conceivable  in  which  a  heavier  wrong  could  have 
been  inflicted  on  society  and  morals  than  by  giving  a  verdict 
to  Miss  Thomas.  One  thing  this  curious  case  disposes  of — 
the  doctrine  of  inferential  promise  of  marriage.  And  another, 
though  a  minor,  benefit  it  confers  on  society  in  general,  when 
it  teaches  us  in  what  sense  to  read  advertisements  by  ac¬ 
complished  young  ladies  for  the  post  of  “  Housekeeper  to  a 
“  widower  or  single  gentleman.”  A  third  piece  of  information 
which  it  incidentally  conveys  is  how  to  estimate  the  discretion 
of  “  Lady  Principals  of  Collegiate  and  Musical  Agency  Offices,” 
and  of  the  sort  of  nuns  in  whom  such  abbesses  take  an 
interest. 


GARIBALDI. 

JT  is  a  great  misfortune  that  a  hero  should  be  a  fool.  With 
an  ordinary  capacity  for  reasoning  as  a  basis  for  his  moral 
enthusiasm  and  active  energy,  Garibaldi  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  men.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be 
exempt  from  the  generous  imprudence  which  is  not  un¬ 
connected  with  instinctive  sagacity  in  discerning  the  weak 
points  of  an  enemy.  His  judgment  has  sometimes  reduced 
dangers  to  their  true  proportions,  when  cautious  advisers 
would  have  recommended  him  to  abstain  from  an  imprac¬ 
ticable  enterprise.  When  he  landed  at  Marsala,  and  when  he 
afterwards  marched  on  Naples,  the  result  showed  that  he  had 
rightly  estimated  the  resistance  which  he  undertook  to  over¬ 
come.  The  accident  of  loyalty  or  courage  in  a  single  regi¬ 
ment,  or  a  capricious  deviation,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  from 
the  traditional  cowardice  of  his  family,  might  have  baffled  his 
conjectural  calculations ;  but  the  game  was  worth  playing, 
when  the  daring  adventurer  saw  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
winning,  and  saw  nothing  else.  It  may  be  urged  that,  in  the 


execution  of  his  present  projects,  he  may  once  more  disappoint 
expectation ;  and,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  aiming 
at  Home,  at  Hungary,  or  at  Turkey,  it  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  probability  of  his  success.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
an  imprudent  leader,  but  as  a  perversely  unconscious  rebel, 
that  he  is  meriting  unqualified  and  universal  censure.  The 
King’s  proclamation  expresses  the  opinion  of  every  sane  poli¬ 
tician  when  it  declares  that  hostilities  against  foreign  Powers, 
undertaken  without  the  authority  of  the  Government,  are 
acts  of  mutiny  and  civil  Avar.  Having  made  Italy  one  by  the 
annexation  of  Naples  to  Piedmont,  Garibaldi  iioav  attempts  to 
split  it  into  two  by  setting  up  in  his  OAvn  person  a  despotic 
independence  of  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament.  He  appears 
to  be  incapable  of  understanding  that  a  State  is  reduced  to 
anarchy  if  even  the  greatest  of  subjects  can  overrule  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  A  direct  attempt  at  revolution 
might  be  consistent  Avith  a  devotion  to  national  unity ;  but  a 
claim  to  exercise  individual  discretion  in  questions  of  peace 
and  war  is  incompatible  with  any  intelligible  form  of  loyalty. 
If  Garibaldi  were  versed  in  ancient  history,  he  would  knoAV 
that  Tyrants  were  private  persons  Avho  relied  on  their  popu¬ 
larity  and  their  military  reputation  to  supersede  the  regular 
magistracy  of  the  State.  It  Avas  because  they  disregarded  the 
laAv,  and  not  because  their  power  was  necessarily  misused,  that 
the  class  of  usurpers  became  so  hateful  to  free  populations 
that  their  distinctive  name  has  become  hateful  to  posterity. 
In  acknoAvledging  the  rightful  existence  of  a  Government 
Avhich  he  at  the  same  time  refuses  to  obey,  Garibaldi,  if 
he  is  less  criminal,  is  more  illogical  than  Pisistratus  or 
Dionysius. 

A  defective  reasoning  faculty  leaves  a  vacancy  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  alien  impulse,  and  at  present  Mazzini,  by  means 
of  his  emissaries,  thinks  for  Garibaldi.  The  passive  hero, 
like  the  slave  of  the  ring  or  of  the  lamp,  impartially  obeys  the 
successive  masters  who  have  the  luck  or  skill  to  get  possession 
of  his  intellect.  Aladdin  orders  the  genius  to  build  a  marvel¬ 
lous  palace,  and  the  edifice  of  the  Italian  Monarchy  springs 
from  the  ground ;  but  when  the  Avicked  magician,  Mazzini, 
has  the  opportunity  of  commanding  in  his  turn,  the  costly 
fabric  is  exposed  to  sudden  and  wanton  destruction.  It  is 
much  to  be  Avished  that  the  miraculous  lamp  could  once  more 
be  safely  deposited  on  its  shelf  at  Caprera.  Ratazzi  knew 
its  virtues,  and  took  it  doAvn ;  but  he  failed  to  keep  it  to  him¬ 
self.  The  King  may,  perhaps,  by  his  personal  intervention,  once 
more  snatch  it  from  the  hands  of  his  adversary.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Italian  Government  should  prove  to  the  world  that  it 
can  maintain  its  supremacy  at  home,  and  it  would  be  far 
more  desirable  that  Garibaldi  should  be  talked  over  than 
that  his  inchoate  rebellion  should  be  suppressed  by  force. 
His  enlistments  of  troops  for  an  unknoAvn  object  are  incompa¬ 
tible  with  order  or  with  civilization.  If  one  general  can  go  to 
war  on  his  oato  account,  a  dozen  rivals  may  claim  the  same 
privilege,  and  even  without  foreign  intervention  Italy  may 
sink  to  the  degraded  condition  of  Mexico.  Garibaldi  himself 
probably  intends  only  to  assail  those  Avhom  he  regards  as  the 
foreign  enemies  of  his  country ;  but  the  Royal  troops  cannot 
alloAV  him  to  march  on  Rome  or  on  the  Austrian  provinces 
without  a  resistance  which  will  be  the  commencement  of  a 
civil  war.  In  conniving  at  the  Sicilian  expedition,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Turin  tried  a  dangerous  experiment  which  cannot  be 
converted  into  a  precedent.  After  the  landing  at  Marsala, 
the  Northern  sympathizers  formed  a  part  of  the  insurgent 
army,  and  the  Piedmontese  Government  Avas  not  then  bound  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  Neapolitan  throne.  In  a 
war  for  the  possession  of  Rome  or  of  Venice,  it  Avould  be 
impossible  to  maintain  even  temporary  and  ostensible  neu¬ 
trality.  The  only  enterprise  which  would  not  call  for 
immediate  interference  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  on  the  East  of  the  Adriatic.  As  the  auxiliary  of  a 
Hungarian  insurrection,  Garibaldi  would  once  more  become, 
as  in  Sicily,  a  private  adventurer,  without  incurring  at  the 
same  time  the  guilt  of  rebellion  against  his  OAvn  Government. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  an  expedition  has 
been  meditated,  or  that  it  is  practicable,  but  there  would  be  a 
certain  ingenuity  in  preparing  an  attack  on  Austria  by 
irrelevant  vituperation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  Italian  Parliament  is  nearly  unanimous  in  rejectino- 
the  pretensions  of  a  subject  to  place  himself  above  the  laAv. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sound  part  of  the  population, 
especially  in  the  North,  will  approve  the  vigorous  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  to  suppress  the  nascent  rebellion. 
Even  in  Sicily,  the  applause  which'  greeted  the  insane 
speeches  of  the  former  Liberator  has  not,  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  translated  itself  into  overt  acts.  A  few 
foolish  young  men  have  seized  some  muskets  belonging 
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to  the  National  Guard,  and  Garibaldi  has  disgraced 
himself  by  visiting  their  encampment  and  sanctioning 
the  outrage  which  they  had  committed.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  by  this  time  the  insurgents  have  surrendered  to 
the  Royal  troops,  and  if  their  leader  will  take  warning  by  the 
failure  of  his  attempt,  all  parties  will  concur  in  allowing  him 
a  somewhat  irregular  impunity.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
he  has  almost  compensated  his  enemies  for  all  the  damage 
which  they  have  formerly  suffered  at  his  hands.  The  Papal 
Court  would  not  have  exchanged  the  Sicilian  agitation  for 
half-a-dozen  Irish  brigades,  or  for  a  fresh  batch  of  promises 
of  French  support.  Austria  sees  the  Italian  army  employed 
in  suppressing  civil  commotions  instead  of  threatening  the 
frontier  ;  and  the  dreaded  enemy,  who  was  thought  to  have  the 
secret  of  raising  the  population,  is  the  object  of  suspicion  and 
repression  to  the  Government  which  he  lately  served.  Even 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  acquired  a  new  hold  on  Ra- 
tazzi  and  on  Victor  Emmanuel  ;  and  his  worn-out  excuses 
for  holding  Rome  are  freshened  up  by  the  proof  which 
has  been  afforded  that  the  Italian  Government  is  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  defy  anarchy  and  revolution.  England  alone,  which 
has,  with  a  steadfast  cordiality,  rejoiced  in  the  growth  of  Italian 
independence,  laments  the  partial  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
which  rested  in  some  degree  on  Garibaldi’s  supposed  loyalty. 
The  attainment  of  Rome  afid  Venice  has  been  removed  by  his 
criminal  rashness  to  an  indefinite  distance.  His  best  officers, 
Medici,  Sirtori,  and  Bixio,  mourn  over  his  delusion,  and 
warn  their  countrymen  against  complicity  with  his  designs. 
The  regret  of  all  his  friends,  the  exultation  of  all  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  ought  to  rouse  him  at  last  to  the  true  character 
of  his  present  counsellors. 

The  enemies  of  freedom  and  of  right  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
if  they  improve  the  occasion  by  showing  that  the  conqueror  of 
Sicily  is  now  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  practical  force  of  their  argument  will  be 
dependent  on  the  extent  and  continuance  of  the  disturbances, 
which  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  suppressed  without  an 
actual  collision.  Some  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  services  may  be  furnished  by  the  experimental 
proof  that  the  Government  can  defy  even  the  most  formidable 
competitor.  If  Garibaldi  can  be  safely  coerced,  there  will 
be  little  reason  to  fear  the  malignant  activity  of  Mazzini. 
The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  imbecile  incoherence  of 
modern  revolutionary  doctrines.  Garibaldi’s  prompters  be¬ 
long  to  the  faction  which  attempted  to  detach  Genoa  from 
Piedmont  at  a  time  when  Florence  and  Naples,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Bologna  still  belonged  to  anti-national  dynasties. 
Under  the  idle  pretext  of  a  proposed  march  upon  Rome  they 
now  desire  to  alienate  the  nation  and  the  army  from  their 
allegiance  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  Preference  of  a  particular 
form  of  Government  to  national  independence  is  the  worst 
species  of  treason  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Garibaldi  that, 
although  he  is  an  accomplice  in  the  Republican  conspiracy, 
he  has  never  understood  the  nature  of  his  acts,  nor  has  he 
repudiated  his  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  The  few  Sicilians 
who  have  joined  the  insurgent  cause  may  in  some  degree  be 
excusable  for  trusting  in  the  leader  to  whom  they  owe  their 
emancipation,  and  when  the  agitation  is  effectually  suppressed, 
Garibaldi  himself  may  be  pardoned,  because  he  is  Garibaldi. 


COTTON  SUPPLY. 

THE  discussions  on  the  petition  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
presented  from  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  and  on 
the  Rate  in  Aid  Bill,  have  brought  out  distinctly  enough  the 
views  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  cotton  crisis.  There  is, 
unhappily,  but  little  to  be  done  by  public  efforts.  The 
distress  has  been  caused  by  the  reckless  fury  of  American 
passion,  and  in  a  more  remote,  but  not  less  certain,  way  by  the 
almost  equally  reckless  policy  of  our  own  manufacturers. 
The  remedy  is  only  to  be  looked  for  when  wisdom  or  necessity 
shall  have  forced  America  once  more  to  open  her  markets,  or 
have  driven  the  mill-owners  of  Lancashire  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  supply  of  raw  material.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  Parliament 
to  reject  the  nearly  unanimous  demand  of  the  Lancashire 
Unions  for  borrowing  powers,  but  the  prudence  of  drawing  on 
the  future  for  supplies  which  there  is  abundance  of  existing 
property  to  furnish  can  only  be  justified  by  assuming  an 
expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  debt  will  ultimately  be  shifted  from  their  own  shoul¬ 
ders  to  those  of  the  country  at  large.  They  have,  by  the  mouths 
of  their  principal  representatives,  energetically  repudiated  any 
such  idea ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  country  to  see  that  the  pledge 
thus  given  shall  not  be  forgotten  at  a  future  time. 

The  present  prospect  is  gloomy  enough,  from  whatever 


point  of  view  it  is  regarded ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  uncertainty 
of  the  light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed  that  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  mischief.  It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  the  American 
supply,  but  rather  the  existence  of  the  4,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
hoarded  in  the  unapproachable  recesses  of  the  Confederate 
territory,  which  is  plunging  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  into 
hopeless  distress.  Even  this  alone  might  not  have  brought 
the  evil  to  its  present  pitch  if  there  had  been  no  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  requisite  material  from  other  quarters.  But  with 
a  prospective  supply  from  India,  sufficient  (if  once  the  trade 
could  be  thoroughly  organized)  to  replace,  in  a  great  measure, 
all  that  the  American  war  has  deprived  us  of,  and  with 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  flood  of  cotton  from  America  at 
any  moment  when  the  war  shall  terminate,  we  are  in  a  far 
worse  condition  than  if  the  difficulty  could  only  be  tided  over 
by  strenuous  exertion  in  a  definite  direction.  With  a  sup¬ 
pression  tof  truth  which  deceives  no  one,  Mr.  Cobden  and 
others  have  ascribed  the  apathy  of  the  manufacturers  to  their 
traditional  reverence  for  the  laws  of  political  economy.  Any¬ 
thing  more  transparently  absurd  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  legitimate  course  of  business  for 
a  mill- owner  in  Manchester  to  send  a  buyer  to  Liverpool, 
where  cotton  is  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  a  wholly  irregular 
and  improper  proceeding  to  accredit  such  an  agent  in  Bombay 
or  Dharwar,  where  the  raw  material  exists  in  abundance.  So 
conscious  has  Mr.  Cobden  shown  himself  of  this,  that  he  has 
carefully  abstained  from  grappling  with  the  only  suggestion 
that  has  been  seriously  urged,  and  affects  to  believe  that  the 
sole  alternative  open  to  the  mill-owners  is  to  continue  their 
present  inaction,  or  to  become  themselves  the  growers  of  the 
cotton  they  require. 

If  the  Federal  troops  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  so  far 
into  the  Southern  territory  as  to  force  the  planters  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  their  existing  store  of  cotton,  we  should  have 
heard  nothing  of  laws  of  trade  which  are  supposed  to  prevent 
the  consumers  of  raw  cotton  from  seeking  it  in  India  and 
elsewhere.  While  the  trade  remains  subject  to  the  risk  of  a 
sudden  convulsion  from  the  cessation  of  the  American  war,  it 
is  no  doubt  hazardous  for  any  one,  whether  he  be  a  mill-owner 
or  a  Parsee  speculator,  to  buy  cotton  in  India  for  export  to 
England.  The  manufacturers  prefer  to  leave  the  risk  to  the 
natives  of  India,  and  are  not  sparing  in  their  complaints  of  the 
want  of  enterprise  of  the  half-civilized  race  on  whom  they 
rely.  Probably  the  risk  has  been  largely  exaggerated  on  both 
sides,  but  it  has  been  enough  to  freeze  up  all  the  enterprise  of 
Lancashire,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  damped 
the  ardour  of  Bombay  or  Madras. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  one  way  in  which  the  power  of 
India  to  compete  with  any  rivals  may  be  developed  without 
any  fear  of  incurring  a  useless  expenditure.  Roads  and  canals 
will  bear  their  fruits  in  India,  even  in  the  improbable  event  of 
an  entire  collapse  of  her  cotton  trade  ;  and  though  very  much 
has  already  been  done  by  the  authorities,  there  is  room  for 
more  enterprise  in  the  same  direction  almost  without  limit. 
But  for  the  possible  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  effective  staff  for 
the  whole  work,  it  would  be  by  far  the  most  advantageous 
policy  for  the  Government  of  India  to  take  into  its  own  hands 
the  entire  speculation  of  road  and  canal-making  within  its  own 
territories ;  but  as  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  work  being 
pushed  on  with  the  rapidity  that  circumstances  call  for  with¬ 
out  extraneous  aid,  the  alternative  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
pressed  upon  the  House  of  Lords  is  recommended  by  unan¬ 
swerable  arguments.  The  chief  objections  to  the  employment 
of  private  capital  in  undertakings  of  this  kind  is  removed  by 
the  offer  of  those  immediately  concerned  to  dispense  with  a 
Government  guarantee,  and  to  give  up  all  profits  beyond 
12  per  cent,  to  the  Indian  Treasury.  The  inconvenience  of 
vesting  canal  and  irrigation  works  in  private  hands  has 
been  submitted  to  in  the  case  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company  to  the  extent  of  1, 000,000k;  and  it  would 
be  unthrifty  policy  to  refuse  the  permission  which 
they  ask  to  expend  their  own  money,  at  their  own  risk,  in  a 
further  extension  of  their  scheme.  Means  of  communication 
and  increased  facilities  for  cotton  cultivation  will  not,  it  is 
true,  create  the  effective  demand  which  is  the  real  thing 
needed  to  establish  a  steady  flow  of  Indian  cotton  into  the 
English  market ;  but  whatever  diminishes  the  cost  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  transit  must  promote  the  traffic,  and  may  have  an 
effect  sufficient  to  set  Indian  merchants  vigorously  to  work, 
although  it  may  not  call  into  activity  the  more  sluggish  efforts 
of  capitalists  in  England.  It  is  quite  established  that  the  only 
demand  which  deserves  the  name  is  the  demand  in  India  of 
agents,  with  money  in  their  hands,  calling  on  the  ryots  for 
cotton,  and  offering  rupees  in  exchange.  This  demand  does  not 
yet  exist ;  and  it  is  mere  affectation  on  the  part  of  Manchester 
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firms  to  say  that  the  supply  ought  to  come  of  itself,  when  the 
only  offer  they  make  is  to  purchase  any  Indian  cotton  which 
may  arrive  at  Liverpool,  provided  nothing  happens  in  the 
interval  between  the  shipment  and  the  arrival  to  make  the 
commodity  a  drug  in  the  market. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  Lord  Shaftesbury  points  to  the 
contrast  between  the  dearth  in  England  and  the  abundance  in 
India,  that  which  rivets  the  attention  of  those  most  familar 
with  the  industry  of  Lancashire  is  not  the  Indian  supply,  but 
the  American  hoard.  Lord  Overstone  may  be  supposed  to 
combine  the  knowledge  which  the  manufacturers  possess  with 
a  more  independent  and  unbiassed  judgment  as  to  the  chances 
of  the  future ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  gives  full  credit 
to  the  largest  estimate  which  has  been  formed  of  the  stock  of 
cotton  remaining  in  the  Southern  States,  and  seems  to  look 
more  hopefully  to  the  possibility  of  peace  across  the  Atlantic 
than  to  the  chances  of  a  substituted  supply  from  other  sources. 
That  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  mill-owners  themselves  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated ;  but  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  India,  while  there  are  weighty 
reasons  for  fearing  that,  in  any  event,  the  whole  supply  of  our 
factories  can  never  again  be  drawn  from  the  ports  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  recent  desperate  movement  in  New  York 
in  favour  of  an  Abolitionist  policy  is  not  likely  to  restore 
victory  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  but  all  recent  occurrences 
point  to  the  experiment  of  encouraging  a  servile  war  as  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  tried  before  the  contest  is  finally  abandoned.  The 
fidelity  of  the  slaves  to  their  masters  may  not  altogether  yield 
to  such  inducements,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  from  any 
affection  for  the  Yankees  if  they  are  persuaded  to  grasp  at  the 
freedom  which  is  offered  them.  Still,  the  temptation  is,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  at  any  rate,  considerable,  and  the  result  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  a  great  diminution  in  the  supply,  and  a  great  increase  in 
the  cost,  of  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  Southern  plantations. 
A  permanent  enhancement  of  price  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the 
consequence,  and  this  permanence  is  the  only  thing  needed 
to  establish  the  Indian  trade  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Even 
the  caution  of  Manchester  capitalists,  which  is  proof  against 
the  seductions  of  a  market  extravagantly  high,  wrould  cease  to 
exclude  speculation  in  the  markets  of  India,  if  the  prices  of 
the  next  three  or  four  years  were  certain  to  range  at  even  two- 
thirds  of  their  present  rates.  The  complete  restoration  of  the 
American  trade,  or  its  utter  disorganization,  would  equally 
bring  relief  to  the  distress  which  is  caused  by  present  uncer¬ 
tainties;  and,  without  affecting  the  gift  of  prophecy,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that,  by  one  event  or  the  other,  the  painful  and 
ruinous  suspense  which  is  now  endured  must  before  very 
long  be  put  an  end  to. 


IRISH  CRIME. 

THE  Irish  papers  are  dismal  reading  just  now.  One  day,  we 
are  entertained  with  archiepiscopal  homilies  on  the  ethics 
of  treason  and  rebellion,  enriched  with  suggestive  illustrations 
from  contemporaneous  history,  and  received  with  irrepressible 
delight  by  gentlemen  who,  as  members  of  the  Imperial  Legis¬ 
lature,  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Another  day,  the  current  topic  is  a  libel  case,  the  interest  of 
which  consists  in  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  the  month 
of  December  last,  a  Mayo  landlord  demolished  seventeen 
houses,  and  turned  some  eighty  or  ninety  men,  women,  and 
children  out  into  the  snow.  But  the  murders,  the  murderous 
assaults,  and  the  murderous  notices,  of  which  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  reading,  constitute  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Ireland  of  i86z.  After  an  interval  of  comparative  tran¬ 
quillity,  lawless  and  savage  passions  which  appeared  to  be 
gradually  yielding  to  the  humanizing  influences  of  education, 
peaceful  industry,  and  just  legislation,  have  broken  out  anew, 
and  we  seem  to  be  once  more  living  in  the  worst  days  of 
Ribbonism.  The  series  of  atrocities  which  led  to  the  issue  of 
the  recent  Special  Commissions  are  still  fresh  in  the  public 
memory,  and  need  no  recapitulation  here.  Every  one 
remembers,  too,  how  the  failure  of  justice  in  the  case  of  one 
at  least  of  the  foulest  assassinations  on  the  records  even  of 
Irish  crime  was  exultingly  welcomed  by  a  populace  which 
never  sides  with  the  murdered  victim,  but  always  with  the 
murderer.  All  countries  have  their  great  crimes  and  their 
great  criminals ;  but  it  is  only  in  Ireland  that  we  find  that 
popular  sympathy  with  assassination  which  delights  to  screen 
and  shelter  assassins.  There  is  but  one  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  a  Judge  on  the 
bench  to  deplore — as  Baron  Deasy  did  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  Tipperary  assizes  —  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  homicide.  The  witness  who  lately 
startled  a  Longford  jury  with  the  assertion  that  “  many  very 


u  decent  people  are  fond  of  murderers,”  merely  expressed, 
in  a  grotesque  form,  a  melancholy  and  notorious  fact. 

The  latest  Irish  murder  usually  seems,  for  the  time  being, 
the  worst ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said,  all  things  considered, 
that  even  Tipperary  has  surpassed  itself  in  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Braddell.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  far  the 
antecedents  of  the  victim  entitle  him  to  any  special  sympathy, 
though  he  is  stated  on  judicial  authority  to  have  been  a  man 
of  humane  disposition,  just  in  his  dealings,  mild  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  in  his  manners,  and  incapable  of  a  harsh  or  oppressive 
act.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  story  of  his  assassination 
is  perfectly  unmatched  as  an  illustration  of  the  Ireland  of  the 
day.  It  was  by  no  lonely  wayside,  but  in  an  hotel  situated 
in  the  most  public  thoroughfare  of  a  thriving  county  town, 
and  in  the  presence  of  two  apparently  respectable  witnesses, 
that  the  deed  of  blood  was  done.  The  time  was  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  assa  ssin  might  have 
been  thought  a  matter  of  course.  The  weapon  was  a  pistol, 
the  report  of  which  would,  one  might  suppose,  have  instantly 
brought  a  score  of  people  to  the  spot.  The  murderer  was 
no  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood,  hired  from  a  distance  in 
order  to  elude  identification,  but  a  man  perfectly  well  known 
both  to  his  victim  and  to  the  two  persons  who  were  present  in 
the  room.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  witnesses  were  accom¬ 
plices,  though  their  subsequent  conduct  was  singular.  One  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  having  succeeded  the  assassin,  Hayes,  in  the 
post  of  bailiff  to  Braddell,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
been  on  suspiciously  good  terms  with  his  discarded  predecessor. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  deed  was  committed  with  that  instan¬ 
taneous  suddenness  which  may  momentarily  deprive  a 
bystander  of  his  presence  of  mind ;  for  there  was  a  previous 
altercation  about  rent,  in  which  Hayes  u  got  angry,  and  was 
u  very  much  excited.”  Altogether,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  murder  perpetrated  under  circumstances  better 
calculated  to  ensure  the  immediate  capture  of  the  murderer. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  his  escape  from  the  hotel  and  from  the 
town,  apparently  without  risk  or  difficulty.  There  is  no 
evidence  but  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Moore  and  his 
companion  that  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  by  either  of 
the  bystanders  to  arrest  the  assassin,  or  to  give  the  alarm ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  alarm  was  given  until  it  was  too  late 
to  seize  the  fugitive.  Once  out  of  reach  of  immediate  pursuit, 
Hayes  was  safe  under  the  protection  of  Tipperary  public 
opinion.  Though  numbers  of  persons  must  probably  have 
been  able,  from  the  first,  to  furnish  some  clue  to  justice,  no 
one  was  found  to  give  the  police  any  assistance  in  track¬ 
ing  him  out.  There  can  be  no  great  doubt  of  his  even¬ 
tual  capture,  but  it  is  clear  that  popular  feeling  is,  as  usual, 
on  the  side  of  crime  and  the  criminal.  “  Is  the  whole  of 
<£  Tipperary  at  the  beck  of  a  murderer?”  asks  the  indignant 
coroner.  Horrible  as  is  the  thought,  it  is  but  too  plain  that 
the  question  can  only  be  answered  in  one  way.  This  popular 
complicity  with  assassination  is  the  more  significant,  since 
there  was  everything  in  LIayes’s  previous  career  to  repel  guilty 
sympathies.  The  man  had  formerly  been  employed  by 
Braddell  in  the  eviction  of  hundreds  of  families,  and  he  is 
described  as  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  unpopular 
bailiff  class.  The  murder  of  a  landlord’s  agent  is  his  solitary,, 
but  sufficient,  claim  on  the  goodwill  of  Tipperary. 

After  all  that  we  have  heard,  and  half  believed,  of  the  moral 
regeneration  of  Ireland,  it  is  with  something  like  despair  that 
one  witnesses  these  accumulated  proofs  of  the  inveteracy  of 
the  worst  social  disorders  with  which  a  country  was  ever 
cursed.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  remedy  the  State  can  apply 
to  such  a  disease  as  popular  sympathy  with  homicide,  except 
a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  but  there 
are  other  moral  agencies  besides  those  of  legislation  and  police, 
and  it  is  right  to  remind  those  who  wield  them  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  are,  it  may  be  feared,  very  imperfectly  felt. 
It  is,  of  course,  inconceivable  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland  can  view  with  compla¬ 
cency  a  state  of  feeling  which  would  disgrace  a  Pagan 
community ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they 
might  do  a  vast  deal  more  than  they  have  ever  done  yet  to 
impress  their  docile  flocks  with  the  fact  that  their  Church 
regards  murder  as  a  deadly  sin.  For  many  purposes,  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  over  the  Irish  mind  is  enormous,  and 
it  would  be  creditable  to  them  to  employ  it,  not  merely  in 
returning  Ultramontane  candidates  to  Parliament,  and  col¬ 
lecting  Peter’s  Pence,  but  in  promoting  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sixth  Commandment.  We  only  echo  the  language  of 
Baron  Deasy  and  other  Roman  Catholic  Judges  when  we  express 
the  wish  that  “  those  who  have  a  nearer  and  more  intimate 
“  access  to  the  people  ”  than  the  secular  ministers  of  the  law, 
would  energetically  exert  at  least  a  portion  of  their  influence  in 
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discouraging  murder.  They  have  the  ear  of  the  peasantry ;  they 
are  not  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  popular  appeal ;  they  perfectly 
well  know  how  to  bring  an  almost  irresistible  spiritual  force  to 
bear  on  any  point  that  they  are  really  anxious  to  carry ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  expect  from  them  that  they 
should  make  it  part  of  their  business  to  teach  Tipperary  that 
it  is  wrong  to  screen  assassins  from  the  officers  of  justice.  It 
is  possible  that  the  object  might  be  only  partially  attained, 
but  they  would  at  any  rate  wipe  away  a  very  grave  reproach 
from  their  religion  by  honestly  making  the  attempt.  We 
only  wish  them  to  show  the  same  uncompromising  zeal  in 
discountenancing  crime  and  its  abettors  which  they  are  at  all 
times  ready  to  display  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  of  questionable 
or,  at  all  events,  subordinate  utility.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  sister  country 
assembled  in  synod  at  Dublin,  under  Dr.  Cullen’s  presidency, 
and  put  forth  a  very  vigorous  manifesto  in  favour  of  the 
Pope,  the  Tories,  Tenant-right,  and  sectarian  schools,  with  a 
few  mild  phrases  at  the  end  deprecating  agrarian  crime,  not 
without  a  hint  that  it  is  half  excused  by  the  “  many  injustices” 
of  Imperial  legislation.  W e  have  no  right  to  ask  them  to  alter  the 
political  part  of  their  programme ;  but  it  is  permissible  to  suggest 
that  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  at  least  as 
important  as  the  distinctive  objects  of  Ultramontane  agitation. 
It  were  vain  to  hope  that' human  life  will  be  held  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  peasantry  so  long  as  their  highest  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authorities  are  lukewarm  in  denouncing  organized  murder. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  COMMISSION. 

WE  believe  that  the  Report  of  the  Volunteer  Commission 
will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  the  members  of  the 
force  could  possibly  have  anticipated.  The  evidence  given  by 
the  commanding  officers  and  others  who  were  examined  was  re¬ 
markably  unanimous,  and  has  received  the  attention  which 
the  great  exertions  of  many  of  those  who  have  borne  the 
burden  of  the  day  fairly  deserved.  None  but  those  who 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  corps  of  Volunteers  have  any  idea  of  the  labour 
and  expense  which  the  undertaking  has  involved.  At  the 
outset,  when  a  well-grounded  suspicion  of  the  designs  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  stimulated  the  patriotism  of  all 
classes,  the  means  of  organizing  effective  regiments  seemed  to 
be  as  abundant  as  the  recruits  who  were  ambitious  of  serving 
in  the  ranks ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  mere 
outsiders,  who  had  none  of  the  inducements  which  kept  the 
rank  and  file  steady  to  their  purpose,  should  long  continue  a 
support  without  which  the  strength  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
Volunteer  corps  was  almost  certain  to  languish.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  features  of  the  movement  from  the  very  first,  that 
the  pith  and  substance  of  the  force  was  made  up  from  no 
exclusive  source.  The  great  mass  of  the  Volunteers  have 
been,  and  still  are,  essentially  poor  men.  Clerks  and  shop¬ 
men  were  found  willing  to  give  up  their  scanty  leisure 
to  the  cause,  and  to  pay  out  of  their  limited  incomes 
sums  which  they  could  often  ill  spare  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  in  the  first  instance.  Those  who  were  unable  to 
do  this  were  largely  assisted  by  the  contributions  of 
the  commissioned  officers ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
last  year  has  shown  that  the  tax  was  becoming  too  heavy  to 
'  be  much  longer  sustained,  and  that,  without  some  aid  from  the 
public  purse,  the  whole  organization  was  in  some  danger  of 
falling  to  pieces.  Altogether,  the  outlay  of  the  Volunteers  has 
probably  not  fallen  short  of  1, 000,000/. ;  and  with  this  proof 
of  earnestness  in  their  self-imposed  duties,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  requests  for  assistance. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Commission  seem  to  have  acted 
is,  that  the  Volunteer  should  be  charged  with  nothing  beyond 
his  own  personal'  expenses.  The  annual  expenditure  required 
to  keep  up  the  establishment  of  a  Volunteer  battalion,  even 
with  the  partial  aid  already  given  in  the  payment  of  adjutants 
and  drill-sergeants,  varies  from  500 1.  to  700 1.  a-year. 
Hitherto,  this  demand  has,  in  most  instances,  been  raised  by 
annual  subscriptions  from  the  members  of  the  force,  supple¬ 
mented  to  a  trifling  extent  by  donations  extracted  from  the 
waning  enthusiasm  of  wealthier  neighbours;  and  no  one, 
however  anxious  he  may  be  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the 
Volunteers  as  an  unpaid  army,  will  consider  it  necessary  that 
they  should  submit  to  a  further  tax,  beyond  their  own  inevitable 
expenses,  for  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  there  will  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  recommendations  which  the 
Commission  lias  made.  The  contributions  in  kind  which  are 


already  furnished  by  the  Government  will  of  course  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  every  battalion  will  have  an  adjutant  and  a  drill 
sergeant  provided  at  the  public  expense,  together  with  the 
allowance  of  ammunition  which  has  hitherto  been  supplied. 
The  additional  assistance  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  is 
intended  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  money  payment  to  the 
commanding  officers  in  proportion  to  the  effective  strength  of 
their  corps.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  money  is  to  go  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  corps,  and  that  the  Volunteers  are  not 
to  be  offered  anything  which  bears  the  smallest  resemblance  to 
individual  payment,  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  most 
eager  to  repudiate  as  an  insult  to  their  patriotism.  When 
the  details  of  the  matter  came  to  be  sifted,  it  was  found  that 
this  was  the  only  feasible  course  to  be  adopted.  Contributions 
in  kind  were  proposed  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  who  were  examined  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  determining 
what  should  be  given  to  this  or  that  regiment  forced  the 
Commission  upon  the  alternative  of  a  money  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  circumstances  of  different  corps  are  so  varied 
that  no  rigid  rules  could  have  been  devised  which 
would  have  done  equal  justice  to  all.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  concession  of  this  or  that  indulgence  had  been 
made  to  depend  on  inquiries  into  each  particular  case,  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  would  have  been  so  intolerable 
that  requisitions  would  often  have  been  abandoned  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  the  wearisome  correspondence  with 
the  War-Office  which  would  almost  unavoidably  have 
resulted. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  Commissioners  have, 
we  think  rightly,  decided  that  Government  aid  ought 
to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  and  that  the  amount 
should  depend  on  no  other  conditions  than  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  each  battalion  or  company,  as  fixed  by  the  returns 
of  commanding  officers,  checked  by  the  annual  inspection 
which  every  corps  is  required  to  undergo.  The  test  of 
results,  which  was  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
educational  system  of  the  country,  is  far  more  applicable 
to  volunteer  regiments,  for  it  is  certain  that  no  com¬ 
manding  officer  can  produce  an  efficient  corps  at  in¬ 
spection  without  having  kept  it  well  up  to  the  mark  by 
steady  drill  and  careful  supervision.  The  amount  of  this,  which 
may  be  called  the  drill-subsidy,  is  proposed  to  be  put  at  1 1. 
per  head ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  brought  out  by  the  evidence 
that  this  sum  Avould  not  suffice  to  cover  all  the  necessary  current 
expenses  of  a  well-managed  corps.  In  order  to  fill  up  the 
remaining  void,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  most  ne¬ 
glected  part  of  the  volunteer’s  training,  a  further  contribution  of 
half  the  amount  is  offered  for  every  volunteer  who  makes  him¬ 
self  master  of  his  weapon,  and  proves  his  efficiency  by  passing 
the  musketry  classes  according  to  the  army  regulations.  The 
wisdom  of  this  proposal  will  commend  itself  at  once  to  all  who 
have  been  practically  connected  with  the  Volunteer  move¬ 
ment.  Rifle  practice  is  not  only  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  force,  but  almost  to  its  very  existence.  Defects  in  drill  may, 
on  an  emergency,  be  very  quickly  remedied,  and  a  battalion  of 
a  thousand  untrained  men  could  be  made  tolerably  handy  and 
serviceable  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks. 
But  shooting  can  only  be  taught  by  the  individual  training  of 
each  rifleman  ;  and  it  is  only  as  the  fruit  of  years  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  practice  that  we  can  hope  to  see  the  whole  force  of  the 
Volunteers  converted  into  an  army  of  marksmen.  Besides 
this,  every  day  makes  it  more  evident  that  the  cohesion  of  the 
force,  in  the  absence  of  special  danger,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  enthusiasm  which  those  who  have  once  taken  it  up 
invariably  feel  for  practice  at  the  butt.  In  tranquil  times,  the 
excitement  of  sport  is  the  only  available  substitute  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  threatened  danger.  The  want  of  this  led  to  the 
decline  of  the  old  Volunteers,  when  the  long  Avar  came  to  a 
close.  There  Avas  no  help  for  it  then,  for,  as  a  military  art, 
shooting  had  not  been  invented ;  but  now  that  the  soldier’s  rifle 
has  become  a  A\reapon  Avorthy  of  almost  any  amount  of  skill  which 
can  be  employed  upon  it,  it  Avould  have  been  a  great  mistake  to 
continue  the  old  drill  test  as  the  sole  measure  of  military 
efficiency,  Avithout  adding  to  it,  as  the  Commissioners  have  pro¬ 
posed,  the  still  more  essential  test  of  capability  Avith  the 
rifle. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Government  Avill  not  hesitate 
to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  Avithout 
waiting  for  the  formal  sanction  of  a  Arote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  Ave  may  probably  congratulate  the 
Volunteers  on  having  obtained  relief  from  current  expenses 
on  a  scale  Avhich  will  leave  little  beyond  mere  luxuries  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  their  oavti  pockets.  It  Avill  not  be  supposed 
that  the  subsidy  Avhich  is  offered  Avill  support  the  magnificent 
bands  which  a  few  of  the  Volunteer  corps  have  organized  ; 
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but  though  a  band  of  some  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
superfluity,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  gratify  the  fastidious  tastes  of  musical  amateurs. 
Those  corps  which  can  afford  it  may  still  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  fancy  bands  ;  but  the  State  will  have  done  its  part 
if  it  furnishes  the  means  for  all  that  can  fairly  be  called 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  a  Volunteer  corps.  This,  so 
far  as  annual  expenses  are  concerned,  will,  we  think,  be  done 
by  the  contribution  which  the  Commissioners  recommend ;  but 
there  still  remains  one  element  of  expense  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  baffled  the  exertions  of  Volunteer  corps.  Now  that 
good  shooting  is  made  to  enter  into  the  official  test  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  the  opportunities 
of  practice  should  be  brought  fairly  within  the  reach  of  all, 
instead  of  being  limited,  as  they  now  are  (in  London  espe¬ 
cially),  to  those  who  have  money  to  spend  and  time 
to  waste.  Every  corps  ought  to  have  a  butt  of  full  re¬ 
gulation-range  within  easy  distance  of  head-quarters,  and 
it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  Lon¬ 
don  corps  enjoys  this  advantage.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  War  Office  to  construct  a  range  which 
would  suffice  for  nearly  all  the  Volunteers  in  London,  and 
would  almost  pay  for  its  construction  by  the  saving  of  expense 
which  is  now  incurred  in  moving  the  troops  of  the  regular 
army  to  distant  stations  for  the  sake  of  rifle  practice.  The 
Woolwich  ground  is  neither  commodious  enough  nor  ac¬ 
cessible  enough  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  both  in  London  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
great  towns  which  need  the  accommodation,  the  construction 
of  suitable  ranges  will  be  commenced,  to  enable  the  Volunteers 
to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  assistance  which  is  offered  only 
to  those  corps  who  can  show  a  creditable  class-list.  Without 
this,  the  money  payments  which  are  proposed  will  in  great 
measure  fail  in  their  effect.  With  it,  the  Volunteers  will  have 
all  the  means  which  they  can  ever  desire  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  to  which  they  have  already  at¬ 
tained. 


DULNESS  AS  A  SENSATION. 

HERE  are  few  things  which  show  a  more  candid  mind  than  a 
frank  confession  of  dulness.  It  is  an  admission  of  occasional 
vacuity,  of  self-insufficiency,  which  very  few  can  bring  themselves 
to  make,  and  which,  when  made,  is  not  always  received  with  the 
humanity  and  tenderness  such  ingenuousness  deserves.  People 
who  never  feel  weary  of  their  own  company  have  a  contempt  for 
those  who  do,  and  often  a  very  ill-founded  contempt ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  difference  may  be  one  only  of  circumstances  —  some 
people  are  much  more  exposed  to  dulness  than  others — and,  in  the 
next,  satisfaction  with  our  own  company  is  wise  or  foolish  according 
to  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  foimded.  To  be  ever  dull  is,  no 
doubt,  a  mark  of  human  infirmity.  For  this  exquisite  mecha¬ 
nism  of  mind,  thought,  intelligence,  ever  to  collapse,  to  lose  spring 
and  vigour,  to  suffer  cold  obstruction,  should  be  a  check  to  our 
pride  of  reason.  But  it  is  only  felt  to  be  so  when  our  solitude  is 
thus  visited.  To  profess  oneself  dull  in  society  where  others  are 
amused  is  a  piece  of  pretension,  a  sort  of  boast,  as  implying  a  tacit 
superiority.  But,  in  fact,  this  too  argues  deficiency  and  absence 
of  power,  often  as  great  as  the  other.  True  vigour  of  mind  and 
body  is  never  dull,  and  can  turn  all  painless  conditions  of  being  to 
an  element  of  delight.  If  people  are  prone  to  feel  dull,  the  scene 
of  their  dulness  is  more  an  afiair  of  temperament,  or  at  most  of 
training,  than  of  intellect. 

We  need  not  explain  that  the  dulness  we  speak  of  is  not  any 
inherent  quality  of  the  mind,  but  a  matter  of  feeling.  It,  indeed, 
implies  a  certain  quickness  of  apprehension  always  to  know  when 
we  are  dull.  There  are  existences  so  void  of  interesting,  elevating, 
or  inspiring  circumstances  that  only  a  dull  head  and  a  dull  heart 
could  reconcile  themselves  to  them ;  but  the  leaders  of  such  lives 
make  them  what  they  are,  would  not  change  them  if  they  could, 
are  content  with  them,  and  value  themselves  on  that  content. 
Supposed  immunity  from  dulness,  then,  may  proceed  from  all 
sorts  of  causes,  creditable  or  the  reverse.  It  may  arise  from 
activity  of  mind,  fulness  of  thought,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
occupation — which  is  always  the  assumed  cause — or  from  slowness, 
apathy,  and  a  dead  sterile  imagination.  Thus,  a  man  may  never 
be  drill  because  he  contains  everything  within  himself,  or  because 
his  heavy  intelligence  is  on  an  exact  level  with  his  monotonous 
existence.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  many  who  avow  themselves 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  company  whose  company  gives 
others  very  little  satisfaction  —  who,  if  they  are  not  dull,  for  any¬ 
thing  we  can  see,  ought  to  be.  It  is  an  extremely  happy  thing  in 
such  cases  that  there  is  this  just  balance ;  for  the  fact  is,  it  is 
only  very  lively  or  engaging  people  who  can  own  themselves  dull 
with  impunity — who  can  find  sympathy,  or  even  toleration,  for 
their  infirmity ;  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  their  case 
alone  society  is  the  gainer  by  it.  Persons  who  are  dull  in  both  senses 
of  the  word  at  once  are  just  the  heaviest  load  social  life  can  be 
burdened  with.  But  charming  people  are  the  more  charming 
because  they  are  not  independent  of  their  fellow  creatures — 
cannot  pretend  to  the  pride  of  seclusion — and  are  thus  driven 


as  well  as  led  by  their  nature,  to  show  their  best,  conscious 
of  some  hidden  far-off  bugbear  which  haunts  the  long  hours 
of  uncongenial  solitude,  brightening  the  social  scene  by  the 
contrast  of  its  gloom.  No  doubt  much  may  be  done  by  prac¬ 
tice  and  self-discipline  to  overcome  this  weakness,  and  every 
one,  if  he  is  wise,  will  struggle  against  it.  But  there  is,  all  the  same, 
an  inherent  difference  between  man  and  man  which  n®  effort  can 
do  away,  and  the  man  who  wants  companionship  will  always  stand 
in  a  different  relation  to  the  world  from  the  man  who  is  independent 
of  it.  What  we  argue  is  that  it  may  be  incompleteness,  not  infe¬ 
riority  ;  for,  wherever  the  affections  predominate,  men  will  be  dull 
when  they  cannot  exercise  them,  and  wherever  the  mind  and 
intellect  are  worked  by  fits  and  starts,  as  some  peaple  are  obliged 
t©  work  them — effort  alternating  with  the  indolence  of  reaction 
—  these  intervals  will  be  subject  to  conscious  dulness. 

We  use  the  word  dulness  because  our  language  has  no  other, 
but  it  is  a  vast  deal  easier  to  feel  dull  than  to  know  what  dulness 
is  so  far  as  to  define  it.  Our  classical  writers  all  treat  dulness  as  a 
quality.  Men  are  dull,  and  are  loathed  by  the  wits  accordingly. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  assume  any  of  our  readers  to  be  dull — it  is 
as  much  as  we  dare  suppose,  in  this  active-minded  age,  that  any  of 
them,  even  feel  dull  under  the  ignominious  condition  of  not  being 
absolutely  all  in  all,  each  to  himself.  Johnson  recognises  the 
word  in  our  sense,  but  he  is  obliged  to  depart  from  his  rule  and  fur¬ 
nish  his  own  example :  — “  Dull,”  “  not  exhilarating ;  not  delightful; 
as,  to  make  dictionaries  is  dull  work.”  But  this  does  not  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thing.  Dull  work,  dull  leisure,  dull  company,  dull 
solitude — what  is  the  common  element  in  them  all  ?  Theologians 
tell  us  that  our  nature  shrinks  from  absolute  disembodiment  — 
that  the  spiritual  part  of  us  recoils  from  the  idea  of  bare  ex¬ 
posure  of  its  essence,  of  being  turned  into  space  shivering, 
houseless,  homeless.  If  we  analyze  dulness,  there  is  something  of 
this  recoil  about  it.  It  is  not  otherwise  easy  to  understand  the 
horror  with  which  men  look  forward  to  a  threatened  period  of 
simple  dulness.  The  protests,  lamentations,  self-pity  expended 
on  a  brief  season  of  dulness,  are  called  morbid,  wrong,  ridi¬ 
culous  by  the  people  who  say  they  are  never  dull.  The  feeling 
expressed  is  so  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  occasion  — 
taking  into  account  the  absence  of  positive  pain,  and  the 
brief  duration  of  whatever  suffering  there  is  —  that  the  whole 
thing  is  to  them  affected,  unreal,  preposterous.  It  is  as  if,  like 
fretful  children,  these  clamourers  wanted  something  to  cry  for; 
and  certainly  if  it  only  meant  not  being  diverted  or  exhilarated, 
dulness  would  be  a  weak  subject  of  dread.  But  it  is  more.  There 
is  a  foretaste,  a  threatening,  of  something  worse  —  a  touch  of  unde¬ 
fined  spiritual  terrors  in  all  dulness.  A  day  of  simple  vacuity,  of  not 
being  amused,  has  no  analogy  with  the  dulness  our  active  imagination 
realizes.  Everybody  is  now  and  then  neither  doing  anything,  nor 
wanting  to  do  anything — unamused,  and  not  wanting  to  be  amused. 
Everybody  is  vacant  sometimes,  and  does  not  dislike  the  sensation ; 
but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  dulness  ?  A  man  is  dull,  it  may  be, 
to  other  people,  but  not  dull  to  himself.  Wordsworth  prefers  this 
state  far  before  what  he  calls  personal  talk,  i.e.,  gossip,  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  half  the  world. 

Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long, 

Long  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire ; 

To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim,' 

In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage  fire. 

And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame, 

Or  kettle  chirping  its  faint  undersong. 

This  is  a  picture  of  comfort — this  is  being  at  home  with  our 
household  gods  about  us.  Here  the  lazy  imoccupied  spirit  misses 
nothing.  When  people  feel  dull,  there  is  a  sense  of  deprivation 
and  exposure.  We  are  without  something  that  answers  to  the 
mind  for  what  clothing  and*  shelter  are  to  the  body.  We  are 
weak,  open  to  aggression ;  we  have  lost  something ;  our  complete¬ 
ness,  our  organization  is  affected.  Time  ceases  to  flow  in  this 
state,  and  prolongs  itself  into  an  uncertain  sort  of  eternity  which 
we  are  incapable  of  measuring.  Immersed  in  dulness,  even  the 
future  is  too  far  off  to  excite  hope ;  for  dulness  has  in  its  very  nature 
a  touch  of  perpetuity.  If  we  find  ourselves,  for  example,  in  for 
four  hours’  perfectly  dull  talk,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  what 
good  does  it  do  to  say,  It  is  only  four  hours,  What  are  four  hours 
compared  to  a  lifetime  —  and  so  on  ?  We  are  not  in  a  state  to 
estimate  the  difference.  Life  itself  will  end,  and  we  accept  this  truth 
more  readily  than  that  these  four  hours  will,  which  nothing  seems 
to  shorten.  Solitary  dulness  is,  no  doubt,  a  more  awful  and  more 
mysterious  infliction  than  social  dulness  can  ever  be,  but  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  not  exposed  to  this  extreme  pressure  on 
mind  and  nerve  —  they  are  not  thrown  for  long  periods  utterly 
upon  themselves.  It  comes  to  most  of  us  in  the  form  of  uncon¬ 
genial  company  and  occupation.  Whenever  the  mind  suffers 
from  a  suspense  of  its  voluntary  processes  too  long,  we  are  dull,  as 
in  protracted  or  mistimed  instruction  or  amusement.  We  are  dull 
in  scenes  which  make  demands  on  our  interest  and  intelligence  that 
we  cannot  meet.  We  are  dull  when  our  mind,  or  one  side  of 
our  mind,  is  defenceless,  has  lost  its  usual  and  necessary 
support,  whether  that  support  be  habit — a  word  in  itself  conveying 
all  our  meaning — or  the  intervention  of  fresh  ideas  from  without^ 
for  the  want  of  which  a  painful  void  is  felt.  We  are  dull,  whether 
we  miss  the  familiar  scenes,  faces,  voices,  views  of  things  on  which 
we  are  wont  to  lean,  or  are  shut  out  from  that  current  of  external 
life  and  thought  through  which  the  mind  derives  its  sustenance. 

Habit,  in  a  sense,  is  the  great  resource  against  dulness.  If  we 
live  long  enough,  we  are  never  dull  in  doing  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  do,  and  hence  arises  the  little  sympathy  that  age  often  shows 
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to  youth  in  this  matter.  Youth  has  acquired  no  confirmed  habits.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  ahoy  should  be  content  always  to  spend  one  day 
like  another — to  find  his  book  all-sufficient,  or  his  work  or  play  all- 
sufficient.  His  mind,  if  healthy,  has  a  clamorous  appetite  for  change. 
His  resource  is  variety  of  occupation,  acquirement,  and  amuse¬ 
ment — it  is  never  mere  resting  in  himself.  He  is  not  doing  the  best 
for  himself  if  he  is  not  occasionally  some  trouble  to  his  friends  in 
finding  him  fitting  change  and  diversion — something  like  the  kicking, 
struggling,  vivacious  baby  in  arms  which  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
forgotten.  But  parents  who  are  proud  of  this  infantine  restlessness 
are  often  little  lenient  to  the  sufferings  of  dulness  at  an  older  stage  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  precisely  the  same  cause.  Unquestionably  it  is  very 
convenient  to  others,  and  in  a  degree  a  sign  of  strength  in  the  boy 
himself,  to  be  sufficient  for  his  own  amusement,  to  have  contracted 
habits  of  some  sort  early ;  but  those  who  play  the  most  active  and 
stirring  part  in  the  world  —  practical  men,  men  of  action  — 
have  needed  variety  in  their  youth,  and  have  been  dull  without  it, 
conspicuously  and  energetically  dull,  not  “  listless  yet  restless,” 
like  the  worn  poet  in  the  same  case,  but  powerful  to  fill  the 
abhorred  void  by  some  congenial  solace. 

But  habit — the  panacea,  the  refuge,  the  protector — is  so  entirely 
dependent  on  circumstances  that  there  is  no  dulness  so  pitiable  or 
so  incurable  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  breaking-up 
of  an  accustomed  course  of  life  —  the  dulness  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  change,  whether  self-chosen  or  inevitable.  Poor 
Charles  Lamb,  always  ingenuous,  how  frank  is  he  in  the 
confession  of  his  own  delusions  on  this  point !  he  who  fretted 
over  his  compulsory  mpnotonous  life  of  thirty-five  years 
of  work,  defied  the  chains  of  habit,  and  proclaimed  that 
“  positively  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do  is  nothing,  and  next  to 
that,  perhaps,  good  works,”  and  had  his  wish  of  idleness  granted 
to  him.  If  any  man,  he  certainly  had  a  right  to  trust  to  his 
resources,  with  his  wit,  his  fulness  of  thought,  aptitude  for 
study,  and  felicity  of  expression.  But  these  only  helped  him  to 
feel,  and  aided  him  in  portraying,  the  sufferings  of  his  desolate 
unhoused  spirit.  He  had  worked  in  the  heart  of  London  amid  “  fa¬ 
miliar  faces,”  and  changed  it  for  the  country  with  only  strangers 
about  him.  How  finely  he  insults  the  rural  green,  the  varying 
seasons,  the  summer  sun  himself,  in  the  dulness  of  bis  new  life ! 
“  W e  do  not  live  a  year  in  a  year  now  —  the  seasons  pass  with 
indifference  —  spring  cheers  not,  nor  winter  heightens  our  gloom  ; 
let  the  sullen  nothing  pass.”  “  In  dreams  I  am  in  Fleet  Street, 
but  I  wake  and  cry  to  sleep  again.  What  have  I  gained  by 
health  ?  Intolerable  dulness.  Wbat  by  early  hours  and  moderate 
meals  ?  A  total  blank.  O !  never  let  the  lying  poets  be  believed 
who  ’tice  men  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  streets,  or  think  they 
mean  it  not  of  a  country  village.”  “I  dread  the  prospect  of 
summer  with  his  all  day-long  days.  No  need  of  his  assistance  to 
make  country  places  dull.  With  fire  and  candlelight  I  can 
dream  myself  in  Holborn.”  Such  dulness  is  but  home-sickness, 
the  languishing  of  a  sensitive  nature  for  its  native  air  and 
the  shelter  of  old  associations. 

Though  we  say  that  confessions  of  dulness  seldom  meet 
with  sympathy,  unless  relieved  by  wit  and  humour,  yet  all 
artistic  pictures  of  dulness  make  a  deep  impression.  This  was 
the  point  of  Mde.  D’Arblay’s  Memoirs.  The  frightful  dulness 
and  vacuity  to  which  her  life  was  suddenly  reduced,  ap¬ 
palled  and  fascinated  every  reader;  and  all  who  have  heard 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  lecture  on  George  III.  will  not  forget  those 
evenings  spent  all  alike  in  dancing  three  hours  to  one  tune,  and 
going  supperless  to  bed.  It  would  have  been  better  for  himself 
and  for  his  sons  if  the  poor  King  had  realized  that  this  was  dull 
work ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dulness  in  the  world,  not  confined 
to  courts,  that  passes  for  virtue  and  turns  into  habit,  which 
it  is  well  should  be  now  and  then  exposed.  A  sense  of  dulness 
might  thus  become  a  spur  stimulating  to  higher  and  better  satis¬ 
factions.  The  world  is  too  often  unfeeling  on  this  point,  yet 
it  needs  only  to  enter  into  another’s  dulness  to  pity  it.  We 
have  heard  somewhere  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town  who, 
.in  their  own  way,  were  never  dull.  They  had  found  out  one  re¬ 
medy,  the  more  effectual  because  they  had  never  conceived  of  any 
other  —  one  and  all  played  cards.  At  length  a  stranger  arrived 
among  them  who  could  not  take  a  hand  at  whist — who  did  not,  in 
fact,  know  one  card  from  another.  He  had  to  confess  his  ignor¬ 
ance  before  a  large  company.  The  circle  heard  in  silent  amazement. 
At  length  his  host,  realizing  the  joyless  blank,  the  utter  dulness,  of 
such  an  existence,  exclaimed  in  terms  which  alone  could  convey 
the  intensity  of  his  sympathy: — “What,  Sir!  not  play  at  cards! 
The  Lord  help  you !  ” 


MANNERS  MAKE  THE  MAN. 

E  have  lately  stumbled  on  two  compendious  little  works, 
entitled,  The  Gentleman' s  and  Lady's  Manual  of  Modern 
Etiquette ,  which  profess  to  embody  the  latest  edition  of  the  code 
of  manners  observed  in  “the  highest  circles.”  Glancing  at  the 
preface,  we  found  to  our  horror  that  to  be  ignorant  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  minute  volumes  was  “  necessarily  to  exhibit 
vulgarity  at  the  table,  clownishness  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
general  unfitness  for  the  society  of  the  refined ;  ”  and  furthermore, 
that  here  were  set  forth  “certain  fixed  laws,  observed  by  all 
classes  claiming  a  respectable  position.”  Inexpressibly  shocked  at 
the  awful  consequences  we  must  have  incurred  by  remaining 
ignorant  of  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  edicts  of  fashion, 
we  lost  no  time  in  perusing  it,  with  the  faint  hope  that  haply 
our  instincts  might  have  saved  us  from  some  of  the  social  enormi¬ 


ties  so  sweepingly  denounced,  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  society 
we  might  hitherto  have  appeared  as,  at  any  rate,  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  savage. 

The  Gentleman's  Manual  begins  by  setting  out  the  ceremonial  to 
be  observed  on  the  occasion  of  a  morning  visit.  And  the  ex¬ 
haustive  nature  of  the  treatise  will  be  recognised  by  the  first 
direction,  which  is  this,  “  If  you  alight  from  a  carriage,  endeavour 
to  do  so  in  a  graceful  manner.”  Our  author  has  evidently  a 
salutary  fear  of  the  London  gamin  before  his  eyes,  for  he  adds, 
“Inattention  to  this  matter  has  subjected  many  to  ridicule.” 
Visits  are  of  two  kinds,  for  purposes  of  congratulation  and  of 
condolence.  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  reasons  which 
of  course  exist  for  the  following  caution  with  reference  to  the 
former  :  —  “  Visits  of  congratulation  must  be  always  made  before 
dinner.”  Much  more  intelligible  is  this  rule  for  a  visit  of  con¬ 
dolence,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  “  mitigated  affliction 
department”  at  Messrs.  Pugh’s  or  Jay’s: — “Take  care  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  sober  dress;  and  if  the  occasion  be  the  death  of 
a  person  even  slightly  related  to  you,  go  in  mourning  —  deep 
or  otherwise  —  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship.”  Here  is 
an  exoteric  precept  applicable  to  all  visits,  the  full  force  of  which 
the  British  housemaid  will  appreciate :  —  “Be  very  carefu-l  to 
scrape  your  feet,  and  to  use  the  door-mat  upon  entering,  if  the 
streets  be  in  a  muddy  condition.”  But  the  very  next  is  highly 
mystic  and  esoteric :  —  “  Take  your  hat  with  you  into  the  reception 
room,  and,  as  a  rule,  hold  it  in  your  hand ;  if  requested  to  do  so, 
you  may  place  it  beside  you  on  a  table,  bid  never  put  it  on  the 
ground."  Chapter  II.  relates  to  the  dinner-table,  and  in  it  the 
programme  of  dinner  is  minutely  laid  down.  “To  married  ladies,” 
we  read,  “  should  be  conceded  preference  as  to  the  order  of 
rotation ,  and  if  it  is  wished  to  be  very  formal,  let  those  of  highest 
rank  be  taken  out  first.”  The  “order  of  rotation”  can  only  mean 
that  in  the  highest  circles  the  ceremonial  is  to  go  in  state  down 
the  front  stairs,  then  to  mount  with  equal  pomp  the  back 
stairs,  then  to  descend  the  front  stairs  a  second  time,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum  —  clearly  a  very  aristocratic  proceeding,  because  it 
would  result  in  a  dinner  with  his  Grace  Duke  Humphry.  “  The 
host  offers  his  arm  to  the  principal  lady  ”  —  that  is,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  very  formal  —  “  and  leads  the  way.”  “  Immediately  behind 
comes  the  hostess.”  It  is  terrible  to  reflect  that  we  have  invariably 
permitted  the  wife  of  our  bosom  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Once 
down  stairs,  here  are  a  few  of  the  canons  for  behaviour.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  these  revolutionary  days,  it  is  wise  in  our  author  to 
reassert  explicitly  a  good  deal  that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  take 
for  granted.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  cavil  at  the  following- 
sound  advice :  —  “  Never  convey  the  knife  to  the  mouth.  Take 
care  to  masticate  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  do  not  rattle  your 
knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  more  than  you  can  avoid.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  until  anyone  else  begins  to  eat;  commence  the 
business  of  your  dinner  as  soon  as  you  are  served,  although  it  is 
not  requisite  to  dart  upon  it  like  a  vulture  upon  its  prey  — 
such  a  course  would  intimate  that  you  are  unaccustomed 
to  such  fare  as  you  have  before  you.”  A  great  instructor  cannot 
enlarge  on  his  chosen  theme  without  introducing  indirectly  a  good 
deal  of  curious  scientific  information.  As  we  learnt,  under  the 
head  of  visiting,  that  a  visit  of  congratulation  must  be  taken,  like 
fruit,  early  in  the  day,  on  pain  of  dyspepsia,  so  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  we  are  presented  with  a  singular  fact  in  natural  history  — 
namely,  that  it  is  the  want  of  familiarity  with  raw  meat  that 
makes  the  vulture  take  to  it  with  such  unmistakeable  gusto. 
Peculiar  responsibilities  of  course  attach  to  the  post  of  master  of 
the  house.  There  is  the  obvious  duty  “  of  sending  a  plate  of  any 
meat  he  may  be  carving,  by  a  servant,  to  each  guest  who  is  not 
supplied,  without  the  ceremony  of  first  asking  pel-mission.”  But 
he  must  have  the  subtlety  of  a  Gladstone  or  a  Bethell  to 
realize  and  act  upon  the  following  nice  distinction  :  —  “  He 
may  inquire  of  each  person  if  he  prefers  any  particular  part ; 
not  whether  he  would  like  such  or  such  a  part,  naming  it.  If  he 
have  no  choice  to  offer,  it  is  out  of  place  to  press  a  guest  to  make 
one.”  Out  of  place,  indeed  !  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  a  host 
could  be  found  of  such  devilish  malignity  as  to  press  a  friend  to 
partake  of  a  wing  or  breast  when  nothing  but  the  drumstick  re¬ 
mained.  “  It  is  mistaken  kindness  to  persist  in  helping  any  one 
to  a  particular  dish  if  once  declined.”  Again,  we  think  the 
Manual  understates  the  barbarity  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  reprobate  too  severely  the  conduct  of  an  entertainer  who 
should  treat  his  guests  as  Strasbourg  geese  are  treated,  or  the  apo¬ 
plectic  pigs  that  sprawl  about  the  Baker-street  Cattle  Show. 
There  are  a  few  useful  hints  about  taking  wine.  “  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ask  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  a  lady  verbally  — 
to  catch  her  eye  is  sufficient.  If  her  neighbour  is  so  remiss 
as  not  to  perceive  that  the  service  is  required,  a  lady  may 
politely  request  him  to  charge  her  glass.”  The  parties  “  should 
smile  and  bow  slightly  before  drinking.” 

Ball-givers  and  ball-goers  may  learn  much  from  these  pages. 
First,  as  to  sending  out  invitations.  “  If  several  members 
of  one  family  be  invited,  one  card  is  sent  to  the  master  and 
mistress,  another  to  the  daughters,  and  another  to  the  sons. 
These  may  all  be  placed  in  one  envelope,  which  should  not  be 
fastened,  and  addressed  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.”  The 
votary  of  Terpsichore  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  following- 
suggestions : —  “In  a  quadrille,  the  gentleman  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  escort  his  partner  to  the  top  place.  (N.B.  —  If  the 
orchestra  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  room,  that  end  is  considered 
the  top ;  if  elsewhere,  the  top  of  the  room  is  that  end  farthest 
from  the  door).”  This  is  really  hard  upon  the  unhappy  lady  who 
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is  offered  the  alternative  of  “being  deafened  by  the  cornet-a- 
piston,  or  suffocated  for  want  of  air.  Besides,  what  if 
a  room  should  be  so  utterly  abnormal  as  to  have  two  doors? 
where  would  the  top  be  then  ?  This  is  a  casus  omissus  to  which 
we  respectfully  invite  the  author’s  attention.  “  In  the  Schottische, 
Waltz,  and  Polka,  be  very  careful  to  avoid  encircling  your  partner’s 
waist,  except  in  the  lightest  manner,  and  exercise  extreme  caution 
to  prevent  pressing  too  closely  upon  her ;  avoid  pressing  her  hand 
tightly.”  Soft  pressure,  it  would  seem,  is  allowable,  and  does  not 
entail  any  “unfitness  for  the  society  of  the  refined.”  But  no 
further  liberty  would  be  tolerated  in  “respectable  company;  ”  and 
we  may  charitably  infer,  therefore,  that  “  in  the  highest  circles  ”  a 
similar  propriety  is  observed. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  drinking  in  wisdom  from  a  stem,  rigid 
Mentor.  In  the  remarks  on  “Supper,”  we  feel  at  once  that  we  are 
listening  to  a  man  and  a  brother.  “After  attending  to  the  wants  of 
their  fair  partners,  the  gentlemen  generally  tacitly  agree  to  stand  and 
wait  until  the  ladies  have  retired  (which  they  should  always  do  after 
a  moderate  refreshment),  and  then  to  sit  down  together  to  supper,” 
of  which  they  may,  by  implication,  partake  immoderately.  Here 
we  have  the  voice  of  nature  bursting  artificial  restraints.  Great  is 
lobster  salad,  for  it  fairly  triumphs  over  etiquette  in  the  affections 
of  this  modem  Polonius. 

Of  this  manual,  as  of  some  other  books,  it  might  be  said  that  it 
contains  many  things  that  are  new,  and  many  things  that 
are  true ;  but  what  is  new  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true  is 
not  new.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  dream  of  disputing 
the  following  proposition :  —  “  Some  knowledge  of  passing 
events  is  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  go  much  into 
society;”  or  this  —  “Do  not  speak  so  much  as  a  single  sentence  in 
company  in  a  language  not  understood  by  those  present ;  ”  or  this  — 
“  To  take  notice  of  children  is  generally  to  render  yourself  agree¬ 
able  to  their  parents.”  Again,  the  most  unsophisticated  amongst 
us  knows  that  “  letters  should  always  be  prepaid ;  ”  that  “The 
flesh,  teeth,  and  nails  should  be  cleansed  at  regular  and  fixed  in¬ 
tervals  ;”  and  that  “the  nails  should  never  be  permitted  to  grow 
to  an  offensive  length.”  We  have  long  ago  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “those  who  have  weak  eyes  should  wear  coloured  specta¬ 
cles  ;  ”  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  forbid  any  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  following  rule  : — “  If  you  use  false  hair,  be  careful  that  it 
is  all  of  one  shade.”  Nor  do  we  require  to  be  reminded  that  “it 
has  an  undignified  and  somewhat  thief-like  look  to  turn  the  eyes 
down  whenever  you  are  spoken  to.”  The  following  caution,  too, 
we  regard  as  somewhat  superfluous :  —  “  When  a  marriage  contract 
is  to  be  drawn  up,  it  is  well  to  ascertain  that  all  parties  concerned 
agree  to  all  the  particulars  set  forth  before  the  formal  meeting 
for  signing  the  deeds.  This  will  prevent  much  unseemly  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  presence  of  the  bride-elect.”  But  we  find  in  this 
volume  many  injunctions  and  many  subtle  distinctions  calculated 
to  make  us  feel  acutely  our  own  utter  ignorance  of  modern  eti¬ 
quette.  We  do  not  see,  for  instance,  how  any  conversation  is  to 
proceed,  if  the  following  rule  be  strictly  adhered  to:  —  “It  is 
inexpedient  to  indulge  the  habit  of  asking  questions ;  it  may  be 
inconvenient  to  answer  them,  or  if  answered,  the  reply  may  cause 
you  to  look  vez’y  foolish.”  Again,  there  must  be  some  good  reason 
for  the  following  precept,  though  we  fail  to  grasp  it :  —  “  Do  not 
permit  yourself  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  except  in  the  company 
of  ladies.”  Why  is  one  to  be  all  agog  in  female  company,  and 
how  long  has  straining  eyeballs  and  an  open  mouth  been  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  sex ?  Here  is  a  mysterious  canon :  — “A  formal 
introduction  may  occasionally  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  who  meet  casually,  and  who,  finding  each  other’s  society  or 
conversation  agreeable,  think  fit  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  a  third  party.”  What  services  ?  and  who  is  the  “  third  party  ” 
darkly  alluded  to  as  haunting  the  steps  of  the  two  “  agi’eeable 
parties?”  For  a  good  many  “things  not  generally  known,”  we 
beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  head  of  “  Letter  Writing,”  in  this 
pregnant  little  work.  They  will  learn  there  that,  “  in  addressing 
anyone  higher  in  rank  than  themselves,  large-sized  paper  should 
be  used ;  ”  that  the  use  of  adhesive  envelopes  should  be  exclusively 
confined  to  business  communications ;  that  it  is  “  contrary  to  good¬ 
breeding  to  send  a  letter  secured  otherwise  than  by  sealing-wax  to 
your  most  intimate  friend,  or  even  to  your  wife ;  that  the  seal 
should  never  be  impressed  by  any  fantastic  device ;  and  that  gilt- 
edged  paper  should  only  be  employed  in  a  friendly  letter.”  With 
infinite  shame  and  contrition  many  of  our  readers  must  own  to  fre¬ 
quent  breaches  of  each  and  all  of  these  social  observances,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  having  licked  innumerable  envelopes  in  corresponding 
with  their  wives  about  the  children’s  whooping-cough.  We  are 
not  sure  that  all  our  generous  impulses  towards  our  superiors  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  present  of  game,  which  we  are  assured  is 
“  the  only  thing  that  we  may  be  certain  will  not  give  offence.” 
Nor  have  we  interpreted  the  ante-nuptial  banquets  of  our 
male  friends  in  the  following  cruel  sense:  —  “It  is  usual 
for  a  gentleman,  previous  to  his  marriage,  to  give  a  dinner  to  those 
of  his  bachelor  friends  whose  acquaintance  he  wishes  to  discon¬ 
tinue.  This  is  tacitly  understood  as  a  friendly  form  of  dismissal !  ” 

There  is  great  originality  about  the  “general  suggestions”  given 
at  the  end  of  these  volumes.  A  gentleman  will  note  that  the 
habit  of  crossing  the  legs  is  objectionable;  that  he  must  never 
address  a  friend  aloud  by  his  name  in  public ;  that  in  ascending 
stairs  he  must  precede  a  lady  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  descending 
he  must  follow  her ;  and  that  while  escorting  a  lady  from  one 
room  to  another  on  the  same  floor  he  must  give  her  the  left  arm, 
unless  both  parties  are  married,  in  which  case  the  right  arm  is 
more  correct.  A  lady  will  find  much  practical  wisdom  embodied 


in  the  remarks  on  “dress.”  If  she  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
deformed,  she  is  advised  to  conceal  it  by  “  attention  to  the  make 
of  that  portion  of  her  habiliments  immediately  connected  with 
the  misshapen  part.”  If  her  features  be  large,  she  is  to  arrange  her 
hair  in  large  masses.  She  is  never  to  appear  anxious  about  the 
safety  of  any  part  of  her  attire  in  company.  She  is  solemnly 
warned  not  to  compress  her  feet  into  shoes  too  small,  or  her  hands 
into  gloves  of  a  size  less  than  proper  for  them.  “  Such  an  attempt 
causes  the  1  member  ’  to  appear  larger,  its  uncomfortably  tight 
appearance  attracting  attention  ;  besides  which,  the  feet  are  sure 
to  be  injured,  and,  by  the  formation  of  corns,  to  become  larger  and 
more  unshapely  tbe  longer  the  course  is  persisted  in.”  And  lastly, 
let  her  attend  to  the  following  oracular  utterance,  in  which  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  condemnation  of  crinoline  had  been 
more  explicit :  —  “  At  a  ball,  you  will  pass  and  repass  during  its 
progress  the  other  dancers  many  times.  Bear  this  in  mind,  and  dress, 
accordingly,  in  a  costume  as  light  and  close-fitting  as  is  consistent 
with  the  fashion.” 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  with  whom  can  the  author  of  this  won¬ 
derful  manual  have  lived  ?  and  who  are  the  lunatics  who  regulate 
their  deportment  by  the  rules  it  contains  ?  Who  in  the  world  is 
our  anonymous  instructor?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
have  penetrated  his  disguise.  Every  item  in  this  catalogue  of  the 
proprieties  smells  of  cast-off  plush.  It  i3  our  old  friend  J earnes, 
whiling  away  the  hours  of  his  retirement  from  active  work  by 
dilating  on  the  Genteel  to  a  circle  of  admiring  Licensed  Victuallers. 
There  is  a  certain  psychological  value  in  a  travesty  of  society  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  thoroughly  vulgar  and  illiterate  mind. 
But  there  is  something  more  of  which  a  book  of  this  kind  is  the 
expression.  It  symbolizes  the  essentially  snobbish  side  of 
English  character.  The  demand  for  such  information  as  this 
impudent  imposture  pretends  to  give  is  created  by  the 
morbid  craving  which  almost  every  class  evinces  to  ape  its  betters, 
and  do  as  is  done  “  in  the  higher  circles.”  Mrs.  Smith  wants  to 
know  the  dinner  arrangements  observed  in  a  nobleman’s  family,  in 
order  that,  when  she  next  entertains  Mrs.  Jones,  she  may  astonish 
that  lady’s  weak  mind  by  imitating  them  as  closely  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit.  The  hard-worked  maid  of  the  Smith  es¬ 
tablishment  does  just  the  same  thing,  when  she  waggles  about  the 
kitchen  in  a  hoop  which  she  fondly  imagines  to  be  a  faithful  copy 
of  Missis’s  style  of  dress.  There  is  something  almost  pathetic,  in 
an  Aristotelian  point  of  view,  in  this  latest  synopsis  of  the  social 
virtues.  The  points  which  strike  an  ordinary  reader  as  most 
ridiculous  would  save  it  from  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher. 
The  injunctions  to  cleanliness  and  a  calm  temper  betray  something 
like  a  faint  and  dim  notion  of  the  principles  on  which  true  courtesy 
rests.  They  indicate  a  sort  of  twilight  consciousness  that,  after 
all,  it  consists  in  something  more  than  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules  about 
matters  of  infinitesimal  importance,  and  that  it  is  too  subtle  to  be 
subjected  to  this  ludicrous  codification.  As  Sheridan  says  of  wit, 
so  it  might  be  said  of  good  manners,  that  they  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  good  nature  than  shopmen  imagine.  While  spurious 
politeness  hinges  on  respect  of  persons  and  has  its  sliding 
scale  of  manners — these  for  the  company  of  a  grandee,  these  for 
every  day  life,  and  these  for  a  poor  relation — true  politeness 
disdains  to  look  beyond  or  outside  of  itself  for  a  principle  whereby 
to  regulate  its  conduct.  The  true  gentleman  is  absolutely  and 
unalterably  the  same  in  the  cottage  and  in  the  palace,  simply  out 
of  respect  'for  himself  and  a  noble  scorn  of  appearing  for  a  moment 
other  than  he  is.  It  is  this  which  Shakspeare  expresses  so  hap¬ 
pily  in  the  few  pregnant  words  with  which  Hamlet  rebukes  the 
men  who  would  have  had  the  poor  players  treated  according  to 
their  degree — “Treat  them  according  to  your  own  honour.” 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  WORCESTER. 

TITHE  recent  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Wor- 
cester  has  been  pronounced,  by  common  consent,  to  be  one  of 
the  best  that  it  has  ever  held.  Both  Peterborough  and  Worcester 
have  been  vast  improvements  over  the  utter  mismanagement  of  the 
Bath  and  Gloucester  meetings ;  and  Worcester  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  Peterborough  'of  being  much  more  largely  attended. 
In  fact,  this  meeting  has  been  successful  in  every  way,  and  not 
the  least  in  coming  in  a  week  when  excursions  were  neither  hin¬ 
dered  by  rain  nor  diminished  in  their  enjoyment  by  extreme  heat. 

The  city  of  Worcester  is  one  of  great  historic  celebrity,  but  it  is 
not  itself  rich  in  antiquities.  Besides  the  later  battle  which 
gives  it  its  most  popular  fame,  Worcester  is  a  spot  which  ought  to 
be  venerable  in. the  eyes  of  every  Englishman,  as  the  place  where 
the  writs  were  issued  for  the  famous  Parliament  in  which  borough 
members  first  appeared.  The  position  of  the  city,  washed  by  the 
Severn,  and  with  the  noble  range  of  the  Malvern  Ilills  at  a  few  miles 
distance,  is  worthy  of  finer  buildings  than  Worcester  has  to  show. 
A  second-rate  cathedral,  one  of  the  least  impressive  in  England  in 
a  general  view,  and  a  modern  spire  of  unusual  elegance,  are  all 
that  Worcester  presents  at  first  sight.  Nor  will  a  more  dili¬ 
gent  search  discover  very  much  more.  The  parish  churches 
are  poor,  and  mostly  modern,  and  there  are  but  few  ancient 
houses  of  any  value.  The  only  ancient  building  of  any  importance, 
unconnected  with  the  Cathedral,  is  the  Commandery,  which  re¬ 
tains  a  nearly  perfect  hall  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John — a  very  good 
example  of  timber  architecture.  In  all  this  Worcester  affords  a 
marked  contrast  to  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Coventry.  The  Cathedral 
itself  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  one  half  quite  new,  and  the  other 
half  old  work  of  the  poorest  kind.  The  west  front,  without  so 
much  as  a  door,  is  probably  the  worst  in  England.  Inside, 
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however,  there  is  much  that  is  both  curious  and  beautiful,  and 
the  attached  conventual  buildings  afford  a  still  richer  store  for 
the  antiquary.  The  palace  contains  ancient  portions,  but  it  is  not 
striking  to  anyone  who  knows  either  Alby  and  Beauvais,  or  Wells 
and  St.  David’s. 

Worcester,  however,  if  in  itself  inferior  to  some  other  cities,  is 
an  admirable  place  for  an  archaeological  meeting,  as  being  the 
centre  of  a  region  most  rich  both  in  historical  associations  and  in 
monuments  of  past  times.  Worcester,  Tewkesbury,  and,  above 
all,  Evesham,  are  among  the  famous  battle-grounds  of  England. 
Each  of  them  was  the  last,  and  for  a  time  the  decisive,  battle  in  a 
great  civil  war.  In  each  case  the  defeated  party  proved  in  the 
end  victorious.  The  liberties  of  England  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
have  died  at  Evesham  with  Simon  of  Montfort.  They  revived 
and  were  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  the  very  prince  who  over¬ 
threw  their  founder.  The  hopes  of  the  Lancastrian  party  seemed 
utterly  crushed  at  Tewkesbury;  but  the  crimes  of  the  last  Yorkist 
King  turned  the  national  feeling  the  other  way,  and  the  verdict 
given  at  Tewkesbury  was  reversed  at  Bosworth.  The  defeat  of 
Worcester  made  Charles  II.  an  exile  from  all  his  kingdoms.  He 
was  restored  when  he  could  come  back  as  the  choice  of  English¬ 
men,  and  not  as  an  invader  forced  upon  England  by  the  Scots. 
The  fights  of  Evesham  and  Worcester  found  zealous  illustrators  in 
the  course  of  the  meeting.  The  intermediate,  and  certainly  less 
interesting,  battle  of  'Tewkesbury  was  left  without  a  prophet. 

In  the  primaeval  and  the  Roman  way  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  the  city  or  its  neighbourhood.  The  Institute  visited  a 
fine  camp  on  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  one  of  the  best  points  of 
the  Malvern  range.  There,  characteristically  enough,  Dr.  Guest 
had  nothing  to  say,  while  a  local  oracle,  not  free  from  false  quan¬ 
tities,  had  a  great  deal.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
camp,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  view.  The  Malvern  range  is, 
in  point  of  scenery,  the  natural  boundary  of  England  and  Wales. 
Few  contrasts  are  more  striking  than  the  wide  plain  of  the  midland 
counties  to  the  east  —  looking,  from  that  height,  like  a  dead  fiat, 
which  it  assuredly  is  not  —  and  the  long  ranges  of  hills,  with  a 
few  distant  mountain-peaks  rising  beyond  them,  which  lie  to  the 
west.  Malvern  itself  is  essentially  an  outpost  of  the  latter  system. 
It  stands  out  like  a  detached  fort  in  advance  of  a  vast  castle.  ’  Few 
hills  show  better  than  Malvern  how  much  more  depends  upon 
outline  than  upon  the  mere  number  of  feet  above  the  sea.  We 
believe  that  their  highest  point  is  only  about  1,400  feet,  but  their 
genuine  mountain  outline  gives  them  a  far  finer  effect  than  many 
elevations  which,  by  the  measuring  line,  are  twice  as  great. 

The  parish  churches  about  Worcester  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  remarkable.  The  architectural  strength  of  the  district  lies  in 
a  most  striking  succession  of  monastic  buildings.  Herein  is  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  last  county  visited  by  the  Institute.  Nearly 
every  parish  in  North  Northamptonshire  ha3  a  church  worthy  of 
careful  study,  while,  except  the  great  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  the 
conventual  churches  have  utterly  perished.  Worcester,  Per- 
shore,  Evesham,  Tewkesbury,  Deerhurst,  Great  and  Little  Malvern, 
Gloucester  itself,  at  no  great  distance,  afford  a  wonderful  series  of 
monastic  remains  of  all  dates  and  all  sizes.  These  were  all  visited 
and  fully  explained  during  the  different  excursions.  The  Cathe¬ 
dral,  of  course,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Professor  Willis,  whose  lecture 
was,  as  usual,  the  main  attraction  of  the  week.  The  other  min¬ 
sters,  with  the  exception  of  Little  Malvern,  were  divided  between 
Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Parker  also,  who  really  seems 
to  have  a  special  organ  of  discovery  that  way,  guided  the  Institute 
to  several  excellent  specimens  of  domestic  work  at  Buckland, 
Broadway,  and  Broad  and  Chipping  Campden.  Of  the  parish 
churches,  the  chief  visited  were  Bredon  and  Chipping  Campden. 
Those  at  Evesham  are  not  very  remarkable  in  themselves,  but 
they  form  a  singularly  fine  group  with  the  bell-tower  of  the 
Abbey.  Of  the  Abbey  church  itself  hardly  anything  remains  in 
situ,  but  large  fragments  have  been  carried  off  to  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Worcester  meeting  was  singularly  rich  in  its  papers  and 
lectures.  The  proportion  of  really  valuable  matter  was  far  larger 
than  usual,  even  the  local  contributions  being  decidedly  above 
the  average.  One  thing  only  was  wanting  —  Dr.  Guest  was 
present,  but  he  gave  no  lecture  of  his  own,  though  he  gave  the 
Institute  the  benefit  of  his  connnents  upon  several  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  others.  He  may  have  thought  that  early  Worcestershire 
history  had  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  hi3  Gloucester  lecture 
on  the  conquests  of  Ceawlin.  In  ecclesiastical  history  there  was 
no  lack.  Mr.  Stubbs  ruidertook  the  early  monastic  history  of  the 
district,  and  illustrated  a  very  obscure  subject  with  a  clearness 
and  power  which  probably  no  one  else  could  have  shown.  Dr.  Hook 
followed  with  an  attractive  and  ingenious  monograph  on  St.  Wulf- 
stan,  which  was  one  of  the  most  effective  papers  of  the  meeting. 
Some,  however,  of  his  attempts  to  make  the  best  of  one  who,  though 
a  very  good  bishop,  was  a  very  poor  patriot,  were  more  ingenious  than 
solid.  In  later  secular  history,  Mr.  Hartshorne  took  his  accustomed 
subject,  the  councils  and  parliaments  held  in  the  city — a  subject, 
in  the  case  of  Worcester,  of  unusual  interest.  Mr.  Freeman 
devoted  himself  to  the  career  of  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  series  of  patriotic  heroes  —  Godwinc,  Harold,  and 
Waltheof.  Mr.  Burtt  had  a  paper  on  the  ancient  documents  of 
Worcester,  from  which  it  appears  that  those  ■which  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  are  in  a  most 
disgraceful  state  of  neglect.  Mr.  Earle,  Mr.  Foss,  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  and  several  local  antiquaries  also  made  communications 
to  the  meeting.  There  was  but  little  of  the  absolute  rubbish 
which  has  appeared  at  some  other  meetings.  The  lucubrations  of 


Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  though  not  very  readable,  always  contain 
valuable  facts.  The  excursions  were  well  planned,  and  probably 
embraced  everything  in  the  neighbourhood  that  could  well  be  seen. 
In  this  they  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  absurdities  of  Bath 
and  Gloucester.  A  little  of  the  old  vice  of  hurry  now  and  then 
reappeared,  but  not  enough  really  to  spoil  anything.  Though  the 
management  of  the  Institute  is  wonderfully  improved,  it  might  be 
improved  still  farther  if  its  managers  would  condescend  to  study 
and  follow  the  far  better  arrangements  of  some  of  the  local  socie¬ 
ties.  The  Museum,  too,  was  unusually  rich,  varied,  and  interesting. 
Pictures,  autographs,  seals,  weapons  —  all  were  there;  and,  as 
became  the  place,  there  was  a  large  display  of  what  is  now-a-days 
called  “Ceramic”  art,  where  the  wmrkmansliip  of  Worcester  and 
of  Limoges  might  be  compared  together.  But,  among  many  far 
more  striking  objects,  nothing,  perhaps,  spoke  more  to  the  heart 
of  a  real  lover  of  English  history  than  a  lew  relics  of  AValter  of 
Cantelupe,  the  patriot  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  said  mass  and 
received  the  confession  of  Earl  Simon  and  his  friends  before  the 
fight  of  Evesham. 

We  thoroughly  congratulate  the  Institute  if  we  are  right 
in  our  surmise  that  even  its  old  and  inveterate  sin  of  flun- 
keyism  is  at  last  beginning  slightly  to  give  way.  To  be  sure  we 
had  the  old  story  of  “Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  giving  sanc¬ 
tion  and  encouragement.”  A  man  must  have  the  mind  of 
a  gentleman-usher  who  cannot  see  the  grotesque  absurdity 
of  Professor  Willis  or  Dr.  Guest  needing  the  “sanction” 
or  “  encouragement  ”  of  anybody.  As  always  happens,  many  of  the 
sanctioners  and  encouragers  did  nothing  at  all ;  but  the  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  city  and  the  county  who  took  an 
active  and  intelligent  share  in  the  proceedings  was  unusually 
large.  The  Institute  should  always  cordially  welcome  the 
help  of  such  men ;  but  it  should  not  degrade  itself  by 
asking  for  any  man’s  “sanction”  or  “patronage.”  We  ground 
our  hope  of  reformation  on  the  fact  that  the  Worcester  list  of 
patrons  amounted  only  to  two,  and  that  those  two,  as  it  happened, 
formed  pretty  well  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  system  of  patron¬ 
age.  The  two  were,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  was  not 
present,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  meeting  at  all.  We  do  not  in 
the  least  blame  him  for  this.  If  the  Bishop  has  no  taste  for  archaeo¬ 
logy,  the  Institute  has  no  right  to  expect  him  to  come,  but 
then  the  Institute  ought  not  to  stoop  to  ask  for  his  patronage. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant,  on  the  other  hand,  was  insulted  by  being- 
called  a  patron.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  something  much  better  than 
a  “Patron.”  He  was  an  efficient  and  agreeable  President  of  the 
meeting;  and  every  one  must  see  the  grotesque  incongruity  of 
the  same  man  being  Patron  and  President — that  is,  of  his 
patronizing  himself.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  subtle 
distinction  is  drawn,  and  whether  the  official  Lord-Lieutenant  con¬ 
descendingly  patronizes  the  personal  Lord  Lyttelton,  somewhat  as, 
according  to  feudal  law,  Victoria  Queen  of  England  does,  or  should, 
receive  the  suit  and  service  of  Victoria  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 
Worcester  and  Worcestershire,  in  short,  did  themselves  great 
credit.  The  military  head  of  the  county  was  efficiently  supported 
by  its  civil  head.  The  present  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Edmund  Lech- 
mere,  has  long  been  known  as  a  zealous  antiquary,  and  he  gave 
the  Institute  throughout  something  much  better  than  “patron¬ 
age,”  “sanction,”  or  “encouragement”  —  namely,  real  and 
important  co-operation  in  many  ways. 

We  believe  that  the  election  of  Lord  Lyttelton  for  the  President 
of  this  year  is  meant  as  the  beginning  of  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  choosing  a  local  President  for  each  year.  This  system  has 
been  given  up  during  the  long  and  efficient  presidency  of 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  We  certainly  regret  the  change. 
Lord  Talbot,  though  not  a  brilliant,  is  a  thoroughly  good 
and  sensible  President,  and  to  exchange  him  for  the  richest 
man  of  this  or  that  county  is  not  likely  to  be  a  change 
for  the  better.  We  know  by  experience  what  that  system 
produces  elsewhere.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  choosing  Archons  by  lot— 
you  get  an  admirable  chief  one  year,  and  an  arrant  blockhead  the 
next.  Lord  Talbot  has  proposed  so  many  healths  and  has  sat 
through  the  twaddle  of  so  many  town-clerks  that  we  do  not 
wonder  at  his  wishing  to  retire  into  private  life.  But  why  not 
give  him  a  permanent  successor  —  or  a  successor  for  several 
years  —  at  any  rate,  a  successor  chosen,  like  himself,  for  merit  P 
Will  the  Institute  bear  with  us  if  we  venture  on  the  daring  ques¬ 
tion,  Need  the  President  always  be  a  lord  ?  Let  lords  have  their 
fair  chance — let  them  even  have  a  cater  is  paribus  preference ;  but 
surely  that  is  enough.  The  British  Association  has  chosen  as  its 
President  for  this  year  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  person  of  Professor  Willis.  We  really  do  not  see 
why  the  study  of  archaeology  cannot  afford  to  be  as  democratic  as 
the  study  of  physical  science. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT’S  MEMORIAL 

OUNCILS  of  war  never  fight;  and  though  Holy  Writ  says, 
“In  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is  safety,”  yet,  as 
AValter  Raleigh  remarked  on  the  text  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  “I 
have  heard  learned  men  say,  that  the  safety  spoken  of  is  for  the 
physicians,  not  for  the  patient.”  The  highest  authority,  on  a  well- 
known  occasion,  when  advisers  were  called  in,  or  called  themselves 
in,  asked,  “  AVho  is  this  that  dnrkeneth  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge  ?  ”  AVe  should  be  sorry  to  apply  too  precisely  such 
high  condemnation  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Advice 
who  were  summoned  to  tender  recommendations  to  Her  Majesty 
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on  the  details  of  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial;  but  the  first 
thought  which  suggests  itself  in  perusing  it  is  of  all  those  texts 
which  speak  of  multiplying  vain  words.  Vcrbosa  et  grandis 
epistola  vcnit  from  Lords  Derby  and  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
ait  deliver  themselves  of  much  solemn  talk.  General  Grey 
replies  in  oracular  language ;  invitations  are  addressed  to  the  most 
famous  artists  of  the  day  to  offer  their  assistance ;  and,  after  all, 
we  are  nearly  as  wise  as  we  were  before.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  advice  in  three  or  four  columns  of  sonorous  language ;  but 
through  the  infinite  haze  of  words  nothing  substantial  and  tangible, 
but  an  obvious  desire  to  evade  rather  than  to  face  a  difficulty. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  the  obelisk  scheme  was 
found  to  be  impracticable  —  first,  because  there  was  no  single 
stone  to  be  quarried,  and  next  because  there  was  no  money 
to  buy  the  stone,  if  it  could  be  obtained  —  Her  Majesty,  with 
great  propriety,  placed  herself  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of 
Advice.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Four  Notables,  and  the  Four 
Notables  immediately  associated  themselves  with  the  Seven 
Experts.  We  now  have  the  result  in  a  Report  which,  we  much 
fear,  reports  nothing.  From  first  to  last  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  clear  and  precise  understanding  what  the  Memorial  was  to 
be ;  and  the  dead  lock  which  existed  from  the  beginning  seems 
destined  to  continue  to  the  end.  The  character  of  the  Memorial 
must  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
Memorial.  Cause  is  inextricably  locked  up  in  effect ;  and  effect 
must  depend  upon  cause.  But  cause  is  not  yet  defined;  cause 
rules  effect ;  and  effect  is  undeveloped  in  cause  which  is  not 
known.  People  will  not  subscribe  till  they  are  assured  what  they 
are  going  to  subscribe  for ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  artists  to  design 
who  are  ignorant  whether  to  calculate  upon  a  purse  of  50,000/., 
100,000/.,  or  1 50,000/.,  or  twice  150,000/.  To  do  them_only 
justice,  the  Committee  of  Advice  have  left  the  matter  open  enough. 
They  have  come  forward  with  what  they  call  a  plan,  which  has  at 
least  the  negative  merit  of  vagueness  and  indecision.  All  along, 
there  was  a  substantial  and  evident  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  real  character  of  the  Memorial.  The  term  Memorial  was  chosen, 
unhappily,  and,  as  it  seems,  for  the  very  purpose  of  leaving  that 
one  question  open  which  should  have  been  closed,  and  closed 
finally,  from  the  very  first.  Was  the  Memorial  to  be  simply 
Monumental  P  or  was  it  to  be  —  to  coin  a  word  —  Institutional  ? 
Either  of  these  objects  is  intelligible.  At  least  the  first  is  intel¬ 
ligible  at  its  first  announcement,  and  the  last  is  capable  of  some 
explanation.  As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  Committee,  they  seem 
desirous  to  combine  the  two  objects,  which  are,  we  believe,  entirely 
irreconcilable  both  on  the  score  of  cost  and  of  compatibility.  We 
say  so  the  rather  because,  in  the  correspondence  embodied  in 
the  Report,  the  two  ideas  find  each  their  representative;  and  in 
presenting  them,  though  the  advocate  of  each  adverts  to  the 
other  plan,  each  strongly  enforces  his  own,  and  treads  but  lightly 
over  the  other.  General  Grey’s  letter  enlarges  on  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution  scheme,  and  adverts  very  slightly  to  the  Monu¬ 
ment.  The  seven  professional  artists  go  fully  into  the  Monument, 
and  though  they  may  accept,  yet  they  certainly  show  no  zeal  for, 
the  Hall.  The  four  advisers  adopt  both  schemes ;  and  if  their 
advice  is  followed  out,  the  result  will  be  the  failure  of  both. 

The  Report  says,  “  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  appear 
to  be  desirous  of  connecting  the  intended  Monument  with  some 
institution  intimately  associated  with  the  Prince’s  name,”  and 
they  observe  “that  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
establishment  of  a  central  institution  for  the  promotion,  in 
a  largely  useful  sense,  of  science  and  art  as  applied  to 
productive  industry.”  This  may  be  so,  though  we  are  sceptical 
as  to  the  amount  of  public  favour  given  to  the  Institution  scheme ; 
but  if  the  Prince  Consort  had  any  such  purpose  it  never  took  a 
practical  form,  and  we  doubt  this  general  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  In¬ 
definite.  It  was  an  idea  which  never  took  shape.  It  has  a  large 
look  and  ambitious  sound ;  but  for  ourselves  we  could  never  un¬ 
derstand  what  it  meant.  It  might  point  to  an  Industrial  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  but  as  the  world  has  never  seen  an  Industrial  University  —  as 
the  dim  conception  might  mean  anything  or  nothing  — it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  lofty  phantom  which  looked  like  a  glorification, 
in  some  unknown  way,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  As  far 
as  this  idea  —  certainly  never  a  popular  one  —  ever  descended  to 
the  region  of  the  practical,  and  took  shape  and  substance,  it  came 
out  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition, 
when  they  related  their  purchase  of  the  South  Kensington  Estate. 
But  that  Report  was  received  generally,  not  only  without  marked  - 
approval,  but  with  a  significant  absence  of  sympathy,  not  to  say  with  i 
positive  disfavour.  Some  people  said  they  did  not  understand  what 
the  Commissioners  were  driving  at,  and  as  far  as  they  did  understand 
it,  they  had  no  liking  for  the  scheme.  We  in  England  had  no  heart  to 
plunge  into  the  abysses  and  the  unfathomable.  With  our  practical  ; 
and  unpkilosophic  character,  we  did  not  quite  know  what  an  indus¬ 
trial  phrontisterion  meant.  It  looked  like  Laputa ;  and  even  a  Bacon 
could  not  recommend  his  House  of  Solomon.  This  great  but  j 
misty  idea,  seems  to  have  impressed  the  authors  of  the 
present  Report,  and  they  think  that  they  are  bringing  it  into 
some  bodily  guise,  and  that  they  are  resolving  the  nebula, 
by  their  recommendation  of  a  Hall  as  a  “  central  point  of 
union,”  as  a  “centre  of  union,”  to  give  “national  organization”  to 
future  and  unknown  institutions  which  are  yet  floating  embryo- 
logically  and  undeveloped  in  Space  and  the  Future,  in  the  womb 
of  Time,  and  in  the  infinite  bosom  of  the  Unknown.  For  this  ; 
very  intelligible  purpose  they  suggest  a  Hall,  as  “the  realization  1 


in  some  measure  of  the  comprehensive  idea  which  they  desired,” 
and  which,  with  an  amiable  reliance  on  their  own  powers  of  lan¬ 
guage,  they  think,  they  have  managed  “to  embody.” 

Of  course,  it  may  be  our  own  fault  that  we  do  not  understand  all 
this ;  and  we  may  be  very  dull  and  slow  in  apprehending  how  a 
Hall  in  which  the  Social  Science  delegates  and  Women’s  Rights 
advocates  may  meet  for  their  annual  divine  talk  fulfils  all  these 
solemn  aspirations ;  but  there  is  one  very  practical  and  common 
sense  aspect  of  the  matter  which  seems  at  once  to  have  presented 
itself  to  the  seven  architects  who  took  an  unsentimental,  not  to 
say  vulgar,  view  of  the  case.  What  will  it  cost  P  It  is  of  no  use 
discussing  our  coat  till  we  have  got  the  money  in  hand  and  the 
cloth  to  cut  it  from.  “  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Memorial 
might  be  created  with  propriety  and  advantage  in  conjunction  with 
such  an  institution,  if  the  funds  were  already  provided but,  as 
the  funds  are  not  provided,  the  seven  artists  skip  over  this 
quaking  ground  with  hasty  step,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the 
character  of  the  Monument.  To  which  sounder  footing  we  shall 
accompany  them.  All  that  is  at  present  available  for  the 
Memorial  is  a  sum  of  between  50,000 /.  and  60,000/.,  and 
this  is  not,  as  the  architects  remark,  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
Monument.  The  Hall  may,  therefore,  well  remain  in  those  clouds 
from  which  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  even  in  conception,  to  have 
emerged.  The  artists  dismiss  the  obelisk  —  especially,  and  with 
contempt,  do  they  dismiss  an  obelisk  of  many  blocks — and  dismiss 
a  column ;  and,  in  a  sentence  which  is  positively  unintelligible,  they 
appear  to  dismiss  a  Gothic  cross,  by  far  the  most  suitable,  elegant, 
appropriate,  and  suggestive  of  monuments.  They  say  that  “  the 
objections  to  an  obelisk,  a  column,  or  any  erection  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  apply  also  to  structures  in  any  style  of  architecture  which 
would  assume  either  of  those  forms.”  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  to  whom 
the  public  naturally  looks  for  some  really  good  design,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  enigmatic  sentence  does  not  proscribe  a  cross ; 
we,  therefore,  leave  it  in  its  obscurity,  utterly  ignorant  what 
“  structures  in  any  style  of  architecture  ”  are  condemned.  The 
architects  then  go  on  to  suggest  a  site  for  the  monument,  to  which 
there  is  certainly  no  objection,  and  they  propose  to  connect  it  with 
fountains  and  a  raised  plateau,  and  also  ideally,  if  not  construc¬ 
tionally,  with  the  Hall  —  a  broad  and  unswerving  turnpike  road 
intervening  not  being  considered  a  solution  of  this  continuity 
of  idea.  These  conditions  are  substantially  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Advice,  and  a  limited  competition  is  announced,  to 
which  the  seven  consulted  and  advising  architects  themselves  are 
invited,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry.  To  Messrs.  Tite,  Smirke,  Scott,  Pennethorne,  Donaldson, 
Philip  Ilardwicke,  Digby  Wyatt,  Charles  and  Edward  Barry,  we 
are  to  look  then  for  designs,  both  for  Hall  and  Monument,  to  be 
sent  in  oa  December  1  ;  and,  as  it  is  understood  that  three  or  four 
of  these  gentlemen  will  decline  to  compete,  the  race  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  between  Classicism  and  Gothicism,  with  about  three 
Horatii  and  three  Curiatii  on  either  side. 

We  can  scarcely  say  that  we  look  with  much  confidence  to 
this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  chiefly  because  it  is  no  solution  at 
all.  What  was  wanted  from  the  Committee  of  Advice  was  to 
decide  between  two  separate  ideas.  They  have  decided  by  the 
clumsy  device  of  adopting  both.  The  result  will  be  the  non¬ 
success  of  either.  In  endeavouring  to  combine  two  incommen¬ 
surable  objects  the  failure  of  each  is  pretty  certain.  And  to  ask 
artists  to  design  for  two  distinct,  if  not  opposed,  objects,  and  to 
divide  an  unknown  sum,  in  unknown  proportions,  for  undefined 
purposes,  is  all  but  a  mockery ;  while  to  ask  them  to  compete 
without  fixing  upon  a  commoa  ground  of  estimate  is  unjust,  and 
to  require  them  to  marry  the  utilitarian  to  the  {esthetic  without 
directions  as  to  separate  uses  in  the  settlement,  i-s  almost  an  affront 
to  common  sense  as  well  as  to  art.  When  one  design  is  sent  in 
on  the  calculation  of  50,000/.,  and  another  on  that  of  150,000/., 
we  foresee  a  professional  wrangle  and  a  public  wrong.  If,  as  is 
plain  on  the  face  of  it,  the  present  Report  is  not  final,  we  might 
almost  hope  for  a  supplementary  one  enjoining  the  artists  com¬ 
peting  to  estimate  on  a  cost  of  (say)  100,000/. — which,  if  the 
design  is  a  good  one,  will  certainly  be  forthcoming  for  the  Monu¬ 
ment  only,  abandoning  the  Hall  or  the  Institution  to  the  future, 
and  to  those  who  like  to  give  their  money  to  it. 


SUNDAY  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ATIIER  more  than  four  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
improve  the  financial  prospects  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  by  offering  to  grant,  in  exchange  for  shares,  tickets 
entitling  the  holders  to  gratuitous  admission  to  the  Palace  both 
on  weekdays  and  Sundays.  It  was  objected  by  a  dissentient 
shareholder  that  the  granting  of  such  admissions  on  Sundays 
would  be  in  contravention  of  a  clause  in  the  Company’s  Charter, 
which  provided  “  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  building 
or  grounds  on  the  Lord’s  day  in  consideration  of  any  money  payment 
direct  or  indirect.”  On  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  share¬ 
holder’s  objection  was  held  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  Company 
was  restrained  by  injunction  from  issuing  tickets  in  the  way  pro¬ 
posed.  This  exposition  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  Company’s  Charter 
remaining  unimpeached,  we  were  rather  surprised  at  receiving  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion 
of  what  was  called  a  “Share  Clubs’  Excursion”  on  Sunday  last. 
The  circular  letter  which  accompanied  the  tickets  sent  to  us  stated 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Company  had  granted  to  the  members  of  the 
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Clubs  and  their  friends  the  privilege  of  free  admission  to  the  Palace 
and  Grounds  upon  that  day.  The  Committee  of  the  Clubs  expressed 
a  confident  expectation  that  order  and  propriety  would  mark  the 
conduct  of  the  visitors.  They  desired  that  visitors  should  proceed  to 
the  Palace  by  railway  only ;  and  they  mentioned  that  dinners  and 
other  refreshments  would  be  obtainable  in  the  Palace,  that  the 
is.  8d.  dinner  would  be  supplied  as  usual,  and  that  a  selection  of 
sacred  music  would  he  performed  on  the  great  organ  in  the  Centre 
Transept  during  the  afternoon.  The  Committee  had  made  the 
arrangements  which  they  had  made  as  to  refreshments  “  in  order 
that  visitors  should  not  leave  the  Palace  to  obtain  them.”  They 
had  evidently  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  eye  of  the  Sabbatarian 
would  be  upon  them,  and  they  very  much  preferred  that  their 
friends  should  come  down  quietly  by  rail  instead  of  shocking  the 
propriety  of  Camberwell  and  adjoining  villages  by  a  procession  of 
various  vehicles  which  might  have  been  disposed  to  halt  at  every 
public-house  upon  its  route.  The  issuing  of  tickets  in  this  way  to 
“  Share  Clubs  ”  appeared  to  us  a  singular  and  possibly  not  altogether 
a  safe  experiment.  We  fel-t  some  interest  to  see  how  it  would 
work,  and  also  a  little  curiosity  to  visit  the  Crystal  Palace  on  a 
Sunday. 

The  contrast  between  the  aspect  of  the  Palace  on  Sunday  and 
on  the  occasion  of  some  attractive  fete  was  striking,  but  not 
wholly  novel.  Nearly  the  same  sense  of  solitude  may  be  felt 
by  any  one  who  will  remain  inside  the  Palace  on  a  week  day 
when  everybody  else  has  gone -into  the  garden  to  see  Blondin.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  Palace  ever  looks  quite  so  silent  and 
sombre  at  any  other  time  as  it  did  on  that  Sunday.  The  waiters, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  flirted  with  the  girls  who  dispense  re¬ 
freshments.  One  of  these  maidens,  being  asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee, 
required  the  usual  formality  of  a  ticket,  forgetting  that  the  youth 
who  should  have  issued  it  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  with  herself.  The  small  assemblage  of  company  looked 
absolutely  nothing  in  that  vast  building.  Perhaps  they  seemed 
even  fewer  than  they  were,  because  they  were  so  resolutely  well 
behaved.  We  could  not  but  confess  that  the  national  calamity 
which  the  Frenchman  supposed  had  affected  London  on  a  Sunday 
might  reasonably  be  believed  to  be  then  weighing  upon  the  spiri-ts 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  members  of  the 
Share  Clubs  and  their  friends  did  not  in  general  belong  to  that 
class  of  society  which  can  relieve  heaviness  of  demeanour  by 
gaiety  of  dress..  The  tones  of  the  grand  organ  were  suitable 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  visitors  displayed  an 
amount  of  order  and  propriety  in  their  conduct  which  must 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  Committee,  although 
an  unconcerned  spectator  might  have  found  it  tedious.  How¬ 
ever,  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one  for  considering  the 
history  and  the  present  aspect  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  was 
inevitable,  in  such  a  time  of  leisure,  to  contrast  the  programme  of 
the  Company  which  owns  it  with  their  performance.  One  might 
perhaps  have  thought,  if  the  contrary  were  not  plainly  proved, 
that  an  undertaking  which  owes  all  the  success  it  has  obtained  to 
the  very  same  principles  which  are  acted  on  at  all  places  of  public 
amusement  would  feel  some  scruple  in  giving  out  that  its 
views  are  higher  and  purer,  and  the  conduct  of  its  managers 
more  unselfish,  than  at  other  places  of  popular  resort.  But 
really  the  Official  Guide  to  the  Crystal  Palace  takes  a  tone  of 
arrogant  pretension  which  is  quite  amazing.  We  are  told  that 
after  the  reconstruction  of  the  building  “  it  again  opened  its  wide 
doors  to  continue  and  confirm  the  good  it  had  already  effected  in 
the  nation  and  beyond  it.”  After  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  before  the  Sydenham  project  had  been  broached, 
a  universal  regret  is  stated  to  have  been  felt  at  the  threatened  loss 
of  a  structure  “  which  had  accomplished  so  much  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  national  taste,  and  which  was  evidently  capable,  under 
intelligent  direction,  of  effecting  so  very  much  more.”  The 
means  by  which  universal  regret  was  changed  into  general  exulta¬ 
tion,  are  described  in  the  highest  official  style.  “  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Mr.  Leech,  a  private  gentleman,  conceived  the  idea 
of  rescuing  the  edifice  from  destruction,  and  of  rebuilding  it  on 
some  appropriate  spot,  by  the  organization  of  a  private  Com¬ 
pany.”  We  learn  from  a  footnote  that  Mr.  Leech  is  a  solicitor ; 
and  it  i's  remarkable  that  a  writer  who  knew  this  fact  could 
not  state  it  in  his  text  —  supposing,  that  is,  that  his  readers 
wanted  any  information  about  Mr.  Leech  at  all.  But  no  doubt  it 
was  thought  more  suitable. to  the  high  theme  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  speak  vaguely  of  a  “  private  gentleman,”  instead  of  using  the 
plain  word  “  solicitor.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  person  most  con¬ 
cerned  likes  this  sort  of  language,  for,  except  in  the  way  of  honour, 
as  benefactors  of  their  species,  the  originators  of  this  Company  are 
not  likely  to  have  derived  much  advantage  from  it.  There 
certainly  ought  to  be  a  statue  of  Mr.  Leech,  “  private  gentleman,” 
at  the  Palace,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  he  first  “  conceived 
the  idea  ”  of  building  it  on  its  present  site.  The  historian  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  state  that  “  on  communicating  this  view  to  his  partner, 
Mr.  Farquhar,  he  (Mr.  Leech)  received  from  him  a  ready  and 
cordial  approval.”  The  claims  of  Mr.  Farquhar  to  a  statue  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Leech.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Leo 
Schuster,  who,  “  highly  approving  of  the  conception,  obtained  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  Mr.  Laing.”  The  stupendous  result  was,  that 
u  a  few  English  gentlemen  became  the  owners  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
of  1851.”  Their  names,  of  course,  follow  in  large  type.  “  It  will 
hardly  be  supposed,”  says  the  writer,  “that  these  gentlemen  had 

Sroceeded  thus  far  without  having  distinctly  considered  the  final 
estination  of  their  purchase.”  An}-  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  writer’s  account  of  what  that  final  destination 


was  supposed  to  be,  with  what  he  himself  witnesses  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  will  be  as  capable  as  we  are  of  estimating  the 
degree  of  foresight  shown  by  these  projectors.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  building  should  form  “a  palace  for  the  multi¬ 
tude,  where,  at  all  times  protected  from  the  inclement  varieties 
of  our  climate,  healthful  exercise  and  wholesome  recreation 
should  be  easily  attainable.”  To  raise  the  enjoyments  and 
amusements  of  the  English  people,  and  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  elevating  treasures 
of  art,  and  the  instructive  marvels  of  science,  a  substitute  for  the 
debasing  amusements  of  the  town  —  to  blend  instruction  with 
pleasure,  to  educate  by  the  eye,  to  quicken  and  purify  the  taste 
by  the  habit  of  recognising  the  beautiful  —  such,  in  an  abridged 
form,  and  retrenching  some  of  the  grand  verbosities  of  the  Guide 
Book,  is  the  statement  which  it  gives  of  the  intentions  of  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

It  is  a  painful  duty  to  contrast  with  this  high-flown  pro¬ 
gramme  of  intentions  the  conduct  of  the  Company  under  the 
pressure  of  financial  necessity.  No  doubt  the  author  of  the 
paragraph  which  refers  to  “the  injurious  and  debasing  amuse¬ 
ments  of  a  crowded  metropolis,”  had  in  view  some  such  place 
as  the  Alhambra  in  Leicester  Square.  But  why  should  it  be 
supposed  to  “  quicken  and  purify  the  taste  ”  more  to  see  Blon¬ 
din  at  the  Crystal  Palace  than  to  see  Leotard  at  the  Alham¬ 
bra  P  It  is  stated  that  on  Tuesday  last  there  were  45,000  persons 
at  the  Palace,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  at  4  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  44,000  of  them  were  watching  Blondin,  and  the 
remaining  1,000  were  eating  sandwiches  and  drinking  porter. 
The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  very  pretty  place ;  the  air*  is  pure  and  the 
view  around  it  charming;  the  garden  is  now  full  of  lovely 
flowers;  the  eating  and  drinking  arrangements  are  moderately 
good.  It  is  an  agreeable  lounge  at  any  time,  and  it  is  a 
convenient  place  for  holding  festivals  of  various  kinds,  and  for 
exhibiting  performances  such  as  that  of  Blondin,  which  can  be 
witnessed  by  many  thousands  of  people  at  the  same  time. 
Lastly,  tradesmen  appear  to  find  it  a  convenient  means  of 
advertising  the  commodities  in  which  they  deal.  Unless  the 
crowd  at  the  station  should  cause  very  great  delay  and  difficulty, 
there  is  always  enough  to  be  seen  at  the  Palace  to  repay  the 
journey  thither.  Even  on  the  dullest  Sunday  the  visitor  is  sure  to 
find  amusement  in  the  pages  of  the  Official  Guide.  Our  own  taste 
leads  us  to  consider  two  hours  spent  in  a  dense  crowd  on  a  hot  day 
outside  the  London  Bridge  station  as  rather  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  seeing  Blondin  and  the  fountains.  Whether  the  Directors 
consider  that  they  are  “  raising  the  enjoyments  and  amusements  of 
the  English  people  ”  by  keeping  them  struggling  and  pushing 
under  the  burning  sun,  we  cannot  say.  Some  of  the  crowd  evi¬ 
dently  thought  this  confusion  very  good  fun,  but  then  wo  should, 
perhaps,  have  called  the  persons  who  so  thought  “  roughs v  — 
persons  whose  taste  had  not  yet  been  quickened  and  purified 
by  the  habit  of  recognising  the  beautiful,  and  who,  if  placed 
“  amidst  the  trees,  flowers,  and  plants  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
climates,”  would  probably  consider  that  the  time  and  place  were 
suitable  to  light  a  pipe. 

The  Guide  Book  tells  us,  in  its  grandiose  style,  that  “  it  will 
ever  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  English  people  ”  that  within 
a  fortnight  after  the  issuing  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Company  a 
large  number  of  shares  were  taken  up.  It  might  just  as  well  be 
mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  same  people  that  a  portion  of 
them  ate  a  large  number  of  pork  pies  on  Sunday  last.  After 
describing  the  building  and  embellishing  of  the  Palace,  the 
Guide  Book  expresses  the  obligations  of  the  Directors  to  the 
workmen  employed  upon  it.  “  To  all  their  due !  If  the  creations 
of  the  mind  stand  paramount  in  our  estimation,  let  appropriate 
honour  be  rendered  to  the  skill  of  hand  and  eye  ” — especially  (as 
should  be  added)  to  that  of  Blondin  and  the  cook.  If  the  author  of 
this  Guide  Book  could  have  descended  from  his  altitudes  on  a  late 
occasion,  he  might  have  learned  that  not  all  the  art  treasures,  and 
marvels  of  science,  and  “  mechanical  manufactures  ”  of  the  Crystal 
Palace— neither  the  casts  of  celebrated  sculptures,  nor  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  plants,  nor  the  illustrations  of  zoology,  ethno¬ 
logy,  and  geology — were  worth  in  popular  estimation  one  of  Miss 
Lydia  Thompson’s  smiles. 


THE  STEPHENSON  WINDOW. 


THE  demand  for  a  national  Valhalla  is  become  one  of  the 
crying  wants  of  artistic  England.  We  have  before  had 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  that  demand;  but  the  Stephen¬ 
son  “  Window  ”  is  a  stronger  case,  as  appealing  to  a  wider 
range  of  sympathies  offended  and  antipathies  aroused,  than  has 
yet  occurred.  France  has  had  for  half  a  century  its  Pantheon ,  the 
history  of  which  illustrates  its  own.  Built,  or  designed,  as  a 
Church,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Genevieve,  it  was  diverted  in  the 
“Age  of  Reason  ”  to  be  a  receptacle  of  all  remains  that  were 
deemed  worthy  of  national,  as  distinct  from  local,  monuments, 
and  adopted  on  its  front  the  legend  aux  grands  homines  la  patrie 
reconnaissante.  So  it  stood  till  the  last  political  revolution,  but 
it  has  suffered  reconversion  to  Christianity  under  the  present 
empire  — 

Eursus  et  in  veteran  fato  revoluta  figuram  — 
and  is  now  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve  again.  Westminster 
Abbey  has  been  the  shrine  of  a  continuous  past,  torn  by  no 
political  convulsions  such  as  could  change  its  name  or  nature. 
The  anarchy  of  art  has,  however,  wrought  its  wildest  won¬ 
ders  there.  To  walk  down  the  nave,  you  might  suppose 
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it  had  gone  through  an  “  Age  of  Unreason/’  as  distinct  in 
its  features  as  that  which  Pantheonized  one  of  the  noblest 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  Paris.  The  portentous  freaks  of  sculp¬ 
ture  which  disfigure  it  are  too  well  known  to  need  recital,  and  too 
familiar  to  provoke  remark  from  any  one  save  foreign  visitors, 
or  “cousins”  at  once  Boeotian  and  cesthetic.  We  cannot  wish 
back  again  the  space  occupied  by  Triton  and  Britannia,  and  by  the 
heroes  of  the  periwig  and  the  toga,  by  the  marble  flags  and  drums, 
tridents,  seaweed,  and  cannon,  nor  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  which  they  cost.  Were  that  space  now  available,  and  that 
money  now  in  hand,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  propose 
so  to  occupy  the  one  and  spend  the  other.  But  hitherto  marble  and 
bronze  were  the  sole  recognised  means  of  caricaturing  posthumous 
greatness,  and  the  sculptor  was  the  sole  expert  in  the  art  of 
making  the  ridiculous  the  vehicle  of  the  sublime.  More  expressly 
has  stained  glass  been  rescued  from  the  domain  of  Momus,  and 
kept,  at  any  rate  in  churches,  in  subservience  to  the  devotional,  or 
at  least  ecclesiastical,  proprieties  of  the  structure.  Forming  an 
express  and  essential  part  of  the  church  fabric  itself,  windows  — 
the 

Storied  windows  richly  dight  — 

which  thrilled  the  soul  of  Milton,  till  its  Puritan  alloy 
was  melted  in  poetic  fervour  of  devotion,  share  neces¬ 
sarily  the  sanctity  inseparable  from  the  pile  and  its  uses ;  and 
to  make  them  tell  another  tale  to  the  eye  is  as  glaring 
a  shock  to  that  sense  in  its  religious  associations,  as  it 
would  be  to  the  ear  to  bid  the  organ  discourse  jigs  and  sara¬ 
bands.  It  is  not  a  mere  intrusion,  like  that  of  the  monumental 
groups  which  crowd  the  floor  or  cluster  round  the  piers,  but 
desecration  in  its  most  salient  and  offensive  form.  Such  a  crime 
against  art  and  devotion  at  once  may,  of  course,  be  perpetrated  in 
obscure  rural  sanctuaries,  wherever  the  chance  of  the  period 
happens  to  combine  a  pompous  and  tasteless  squire  with  an  indo¬ 
lent  Placebo  of  an  incumbent ;  but  for  the  abomination  to  be 
flaunted,  as  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  artistic  Europe  now  met  in 
London  —  for  it  to  affront  the  religious  eye  in  the  noble  church 
which  holds  the  grandest  elements  of  historical  England  under 
the  sway  of  its  associations — is  a  national  degradation  which 
nothing  in  the  world  of  art  can  exceed,  which  nothing  can  excuse, 
and  nothing  expiate.  One  would  think  that  a  co-age  delire  regu¬ 
lated  the  proceedings  of  the  legal  custodians  of  a  Cathedral  pile  in 
the  admission  of  a  monument,  as  in  the  election  of  a  bishop  •  but 
many  deans,  we  hope,  exist  at  this  moment,  who  would  have 
undergone  the  penalties  of  a  prcemunirc ,  whatever  at  the  present 
day  they  may  amount  to,  rather  than  have  willingly  admitted  such 
a  window  into  their  churches.  It  is  a  sight  which  will  revive  ou 
Continental  tongues  the  indignant  query  concerning  Protestantism, 
qu’est  ce  qu'il  a  fait  cle  beau?  Or,  rather,  it  will  provoke  the  further 
question,  what  is  there  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
venerable,  which  it  cannot  find  the  will  and  the  way  to  spoil 
and  outrage,  to  sully  and  to  mar  ? 

It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  connect  the  name  of  Stephenson 
with  such  a  monument  as  the  window  which  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  as  though  to  show  that  a  gulf  must  exist  between 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  That  great,  but  humble  soul  would, 
we  fancy,  have  recoiled  from  the  contemplation  of  his  honours ; 
and  his  sturdy  North-country  vernacular  would  have  furnished 
some  blunt  expression  of  disgust.  A  great  man’s  feelings  are 
eclipsed  in  his  services,  and  we  think,  in  setting  up  his  memorial, 
not  whether  he  would  have  liked  it,  but  how  we  can  best  glorify 
ourselves,  the  British  people  from  whom  he  rose,  at  his  expense, 
lie  has  been  gathered  into  the  gamer  of  popular  greatness,  he  has 
become  so  much  national  capital,  as  it  were,  and  we  proceed  to 
draw  upon  him.  An  apotheosis  itself  involves  a  species  of 
posthumous  ostracism. 

No  one  worth  listening  to  would  have  raised  any  objection  to  a 
memorial  of  Stephenson  in  the  Abbey,  on  intrinsic  grounds.  At 
any  rate,  if  any  there  be  who  entertain  queasy  scruples  on  the 
subject,  and  whose  veto  would  have  carried  weight,  we  may,  once 
for  all,  renounce  any  sympathy  with  their  objections.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  abatement  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  great  engineer 
from  the  full  cogency  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  a  great  warrior  or  statesman,  or  even  author.  It  is 
this  —  that  his  works,  being  material,  themselves  constitute  a  per¬ 
manent  memorial  of  his  greatness.  It  is  not  that  the  drum, 
the  banner,  and  the  cannon  are  more  worthy  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  art  than  the  spade  or  the  hammer,  but  that 
the  former  are  the  symbols  of  a  result  which  is  not  material, 
and  which,  as  it  cannot  be  embodied,  can  only  be  symbolized. 
The  tubular  bridge,  in  itself,  is  better  than  a  pyramid,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  fulfils  the  best  conditions  of  a  monument,  and 
appeals  to  the  man’s  memory  in  his  works  more  directly  and 
powerfully  than  could  the  “  storied  urn  or  animated  bust,”  it  so 
jar  tends  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  these  secondary  expressions 
of  value  for  his  greatness.  Still,  though  Stephenson  did  so  much 
for  himself  in  what  he  did  for  the  public,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  do  nothing  to  show  our  esteem  for  him.  No  one,  therefore, 
would  grudge  him  the  memorial,  though,  in  his  peculiar  line  of 
greatness,  there  seems  a  less  imperative  call  for  it  than  in  the  case 
of  some  others.  Wren  felt  the  felicity  of  the  monument  which 
his  well-known  epitaph  claims ;  but  amongst  the  minor  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  bad  taste  which  this  “  Stephenson  Window  ”  includes,  is 
the  disregard  of  the  appealing  circumspice  Avhich  guards  the  dust 
of  the  great  architect  from  being  pressed  by  any  meaner  pile  than 


the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  is  grouped  with  the  other  worthies 
who  fill  their  various  panes  in  the  Stephenson  \>  inflow,  m 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  his  appearance  there  must  be  regarded  as 
under  protest. 

There  is  further  this  objectionable  feature  in  the  whole  general 
design  —  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  parody  on  the  usual  Scriptural  or 
devotional  idea  of  a  church  window.  There,  some  scene  from  Holy 
Writ,  or,  in  older  windows,  from  sacred  legend,  so  reputed,  is  pour- 
trayed ;  whilst  the  notice  of  the  individual  to  be  commemorated  lurks 
in  an  inscription.  So  it  is  here,  save  that  the  general  idea  of  the 
window  appears  to  be  to  represent  the  history  ot  engineering ;  and 
the  man  designed  to  be  kept  in  memory  has  his  name  inscribed 
below,  and  his  face  painted  in  above,  either  in  one  of  the  medal¬ 
lions,  or  in  that  “Banquo’s  glass”  of  famous  engineers  which 
“  shows  us  many  more”  beside  him,  occupying  as  it  does  the 
position  in  the  head  of  the  window  sometimes  given  to  a  cherub  s 
head  and  wings  on  a  tombstone.  That  is  to  say,  devotion  and 
spirituality  are  excluded,  and  mechanics  and  engineering  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  them.  It  is  a  profane  glorification  of  mechanical 
science  at  the  expense  of  all  that  a  Church  fabric  should  symbolize 
to  the  eye.  It  would  be  not  so  bad  for  a  Townliall.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  decora¬ 
tion  for  the  interior  of  the  big  hall  at  the  Euston  bquare  terminus. 
It  so  happens  that,  as  the  Scriptural  records  are  among  the  earliest  of 
man  and  his  works,  two  or  three  of  the  structural  scenes  which  the 
books  of  Moses  detail  are  included,  among  other  antiquities,  to  fill  up 
vacant  spaces.  But  it  is  plain  that  it  is  wholly  in  their  structural 
aspect  that  Noah’s  Ark  and  the  Tabernacle  were  seized  upon ;  and  on 
what  principle  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  excluded  from  the  vertical 
series  which  begins  with  the  Ark  and  culminates  in,  we  believe, 
Brunei’s  bridge  on  cylinders  over  the  Tamar,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
The  worst  of  the  whole  is,  that  one  cannot  help  suspecting  “  Scrip¬ 
tural  ”  subjects  were  thrown  in  by  the  designer  as  a  sort  of  lame 
apologetic  tribute  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  window  was  to  fill 
a  space  in  a  Church  wall.  It  looks  as  though  there  seemed  just 
enough  savour  of  godliness  in  painting  a  “  Noah’s  Ark  ”  and  a 
“  Tabernacle,”  though  simply  a3  erections  of  an  early  period,  to 
tinge  the  general  effect  of  the  window  with  a  tone  not  nakedly  and 
obtrusively  secular.  It  was  like  cutting  the  slice  of  beef  with  a 
“hammy  knife.”  There  is,  on  this  supposition,  a  nauseous  hypo¬ 
critical  twang  in  the  whole  design  which  offends  infinitely  more 
than  the  most  barefaced  and  thorough-going  secularism.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  either  of  this  or  of  pure  accident,  Tubal-Cain  finds  a  place, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  in  a  Church  window.  Of  course, 
“  brass  and  iron  ”  are  the  material  mainstays  of  engineering.  This 
was  all  the  designer  looked  to  when  he  introduced  him  here  as  the 
hero-father  of  metallurgic  craft,  who  gave  mankind  in  crude  form 
what  Brummagem  now  turns  out  in  finished  sample.  His  name 
occurred  in  Genesis  —  that  was  enough  for  our  artist;  for,  if 
Pontius  Pilate  had  not  been  a  good  man,  his  name  would  never 
have  appeared  in  the  Creed. 

On  similar  principles  we  might  have,  if  one,  why  not  a  series 
of,  church  windows  embodying  the  history  of  eveiy  science  and 
art  ?  Take,  a3  a  closely  cognate  subject,  military  engineering.  Wo 
decline,  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  scruples,  the  Scriptural 
branch  of  the  antiquities  of  the  subject.  But  one  might  start  with 
the  Trojan  Horse.  The  turning  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  and 
capture  of  Babylon,  as  described  in  Herodotus,  might  come  next. 
The  canal  through  Mount  Athos,  from  the  same  author,  might 
conduct  the  eye  to  the  escape  of  the  garrison  of  Plattea,  and  the 
attempted  circumvallation  of  Syracuse,  from  Thucydides.  Archi¬ 
medes  might  do  duty  over  again,  with  liis  burning-glass,  destroying 
the  Roman  fleet  in  the  same  city’s  harbour;  or  he  might  form  the 
crowning  group  in  company  with  Vauban,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Todleben,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  a  circle  of  medallions  at 
top.  Sections  of  the  Roman  Vallum  and  Agger,  and  of  Csesar’s 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  might  fill  compartments,  and  lead  up  to 
the  earthworks  of  Sebastopol,  the  more  recent  iron-cased  batteries, 
and  the  newest  and  neatest  thing  in  pontoons.  Again,  in  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis’s  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  any  amount  of 
antique  material  in  illustration  of  that  science  might  be  found 
ready  to  hand.  Far  more  innocent,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
our  contemporaries,  would  such  a  series  be  than  Brunei’s 
locomotive,  as  in  an  actual  upper  compartment  of  the 
“  Stephenson  Window,”  smoking  away  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  suggesting  to  their  lawless  imaginations  an 
escape  from  the  fifty-minutes’  sermon  to  the  “  Sabbath  ”  excursion 
train.  Once  more,  if  the  tubes  of  tho  Britannia  Bridge  and  the 
winged  bulls  of  Nineveh  are  to  cast  their  “dim,  irreligious  light” 
on  a  Cathedral  pavement,  why  stop  at  this  solitary  branch  of 
decoration  in  the  establishment  of  the  secular  principle  ?  We 
recommend  the  heads  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  for  corbeils ;  whilst 
Friar  Bacon  and  his  brazen  head  might,  gurgoyle-wise,  decorate 
the  exterior  of  the  towers.  Encaustic  tiling  might  bear  its  part 
and  the  mechanical  powers  —  pulley,  wheel,  and  axle,  &c., — be  re¬ 
presented  in  neat  patterns,  instead  of  the  unscientific  mysticism 
commonly  current.  Then,  too,  what  a  noble  design  might  be 
made  of  the  martyrdom  of  Iluskisson— killed  by  the  first  locomo¬ 
tive  train  that  ran.  But  we  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  without 
acknowledging,  even  though  it  should  convict  us  of  plagiarism 
our  obligations  to  the  neat  summary  of  a  paragraph  writer  in  the 
Times  of  July  29,  who  epitomizes  the  medallions  as  “representing 
Cheops,  Tubal  Cain,  Noah,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Sir  C.  Wren,  and 
others  ”  —  the  only  perfect,  though  prosaic,  parallel  to  the  world¬ 
wide  fame  established  in  verse  for  The  Groves  of  Elarney ,  where _ 
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Statues  graces 
These  happy  places, 

Of  heathen  goddesses  so  fair ; 

Great  Plutarch,  Neptune, 

And  Nicodemus, 

All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air. 

Alas,  that  the  parallel  should  occur  in  a  description  of  a  window 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  its  subject  a  memorial  in  honour  of 
Robert  Stephenson ! 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

E  do  not  seem  destined  to  innovate  upon  our  familiar  tradi¬ 
tions  of  bad  management  in  the  matter  of  the  Thames 
Embankment.  London  improvements  are  still  to  be  a  coup  manque. 
The  value  of  the  discussions  in  the  blouse  of  Commons  for  passing 
the  measure  which  has  now  become  law,  and  which  affects  only 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  was  that  it  presented  an  opportunity 
for  a  curious  cross  division,  and  for  the  agreeable  pastime  of 
everybody  charging  everybody  else  with  a  job.  It  was  sport 
to  see  a  Tory  Duke  and  a  Radical  “  Westminster’s  Glory  ” 
on  the  same  side.  It  was  sport  to  see  lival  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  attitude  of  two  pugnacious  dogs  sidling 
and  bristling  with  rage,  only  unwilling  to  fly  at  each  other’s 
throats  because  neither  was  quite  certain  that  the  original  job, 
if  there  was  a  job,  was  not  the  job  of  his  own  party.  But 
most  sport  of  all  was  it  to  see  Mr.  William  Cowper  in  the 
greatest  mess  of  the  Session.  The  crimination  and  recrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  “  J.  0.”  affair  was  the  most  lively  passage  of 
recent  debate ;  and  as  anything’s  fim  in  the  country,  so,  in  the 
dullest  of  all  dull  Parliaments,  the  Thames  Embankment  was 
•universally  hailed  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling  that  a  rat 
hunt  is  welcomed  before  the  shooting  season  sets  in.  Not 
that,  to  do  them  only  simple  justice,  one  in  ten  of  the 
voluble  speakers  cared  anything  for  the  Thames  Embankment,  or 
whether  the  traffic  which  was  to  be  released  entered  at  a  gentle 
curve  or  at  right  angles  to  the  quay,  whether  it  was  to  go  up-hill 
or  down-hill,  or  whether  Whitehall  Gardens  were  to  be  bisected 
or  Richmond  Terrace  laid  waste.  It  was  the  personal,  not  the 
public,  aspect  of  the  matter  which  made  it  so  entertaining.  After 
all,  few  people  have  cared  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Bill  to  its  end. 
The  Bill  went  to  the  Lords,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  made  a 
conciliatory  speech,  and  the  Lords  made  some  amendment,  and  the 
Commons,  according  to  their  custom,  made,  in  the  person  of  the 
recognised  gxumblei's,  some  decorous,  but  faint,  show  of  resistance ; 
but  in  the  end,  perhaps  in  very  weariness,  they  ate  the  leek,  which 
was  not  a  very  offensive  one,  and  the  Bill  is  enshrined  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large.  As  may  be  said  of  all  such  legislation,  it  is  a  compro¬ 
mise  and  an  instalment.  Its  value  is  that  it  pledges  and  commits 
us  to  something.  But  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  indeed 
whether  it  comes  at  present  to  much.  Ominous  language  was 
uttered  both  by  Lord  Redesdale  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on 
Monday  night ;  and  it  is  under  sinister  omens  that  the  measure 
which  has  been  delayed  ever  since  Wren’s  time  is  to  take  tardy 
and  incomplete  effect.  We  are  not  to  expect  that  London  will 
ever  have  quays  as  fine  as  those  of  Paris,  Dublin,  and  Berlin,  says 
the  Duke  —  though  there  is  no  reason  on  earth,  that  we  can 
see,  why  we  should  not  have  much  finer  ones,  seeing  that  our 
river  is  twice  the  width  of  their  rivers.  And  Lord  Redesdale 
winds  up  the  whole  matter  by  the  sorry  but  certain  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  quays  at  all,  but  only  an  ugly  embankment,  like 
that  at  Millbank. 

This  is  probably  about  the  truth ;  and  the  mistake  throughout 
has  been  in  characterizing  the  scheme  in  ambitious  language.  It 
was  launched  to  attract  the  aesthetics.  It  was  never  really  in¬ 
tended  to  quay  the  Thames.  What  was  wanted  was  only  some 
device  for  carrying  the  great  Main  Sewer  somewhere  without 
interfering  with  the  Strand.  To  have  shut  up  the  Strand  for  a 
year  would  have  been  about  equivalent  to  the  occupation  of 
London  by  a  foreign  army.  At  all  events  this  calamity  must  be 
averted.  If  the  line  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  was  impassable, 
the  parallel  line  of  the  river  itself  was  available.  Given  this 
sewer  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  it  must  be  at  a  certain 
height,  and  it  followed  that  it  must  be  covei’ed  in.  Here  is  a 
roadway  and  an  embankment  of  a  sort.  Here  is  a  certain  solid 
ground  borrowed  from  the  Thames.  It  may  as  well  be  called  a 
quay.  We  may  as  well  throw  in  the  memories  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Colonel  Trench.  The  occasion,  people  said,  is  a  good  one 
for  reviving  the  profitable  and  abortive  traditions  of  many  Commis¬ 
sions  and  many  Uommittees ;  so  we  will  have  a  Bill  for  the  Thames 
Embankment.  And,  now  that  we  have  got  it,  the  difficulty  will  be 
how  to  use  it,  or  to  find  if  there  is  any  use  for  it.  The  embank¬ 
ment,  after  all,  will  be  a  sort  of  double  bottle  —  a  bottle  with  a  neck 
at  both  ends  —  as  it  were  an  ampliisboenic  bottle.  There  will  be 
ample  space  in  the  middle,  but  at  either  extremity  the  narrowest  pos¬ 
sible  gorge  —  a  roadway  vast,  ample,  and  practicable  all  along  the 
middle,  but  with  Ludgate  Hill  and  Parliament  Street  at  each  end  — 
galloping  ground  when  you  get  into  it,  but  a  double  bullfincher 
and  a  broad  stream  before  you  can  land  on  the  level.  Lord  Redes¬ 
dale  was  quite  right  (in  such  matters  he  is  usually  quite  right) 
when  he  said  that  the  widening  of  Parliament  Street,  and  a  new 
street  through  the  city,  that  is,  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Mansion 
House,  would  alone  cure  the  glut  of  traffic  through  the  main 
artery  of  London.  And,  curiously  enough,  one  part  of  this  scheme 
has  actually  been  lost  in,  and  by  reason  of,  the  successful  progress 
of  the  Thames  Embankment.  New  Earl  Street,  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  street  which  is  proposed  by  Lord  Redesdale  j  and  it  leads 


diagonally  from  Puddle  Dock,  at  the  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
to  the  Mansion  House.  It  is  actually  commenced — part  of  it 
already  constructed ;  and  we  therefore  speak  of  it  in  the  present 
tense.  But  its  completion  is  to  be  abandoned,  because  the  civic 
corporation  so  wills.  The  city  declines  to  prosecute  this  portion 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  postponed  indefinitely.  In  other  words,  the 
City  Corporation  has  jobbed  a  job.  They  resisted  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Thames  should  be  quayed  from  Blackfriars  to 
London  Bridge,  as  well  as  from  Blackfriars  to  Westminster,  on  the 
understanding  that,  by  completing  the  New  Earl  Street  communi¬ 
cation,  they  would  effectually  relieve  Cheapside  and  Fleet  Street. 
Having  succeeded,  in  the  interest  of  the  Thames  Street  wharfingers, 
in  defeating  the  total  embankment  of  the  Thames,  they  now  de¬ 
cline  to  pay  the  price  of  their  immunity.  They  will  not  embank 
the  Thames  east  of  Blackfriars,  and  they  will  not  make  the  promised 
street ;  and  so,  for  all  traffic  purposes,  things  might  as  well  remain 
just  as  they  are.  So  long  as  you  lose  your  train  or  your  dinner  it 
matters  little  whether  you  are  locked  up  for  an  hour,  as  at  present, 
in  Fleet  Street,  or,  as  it  will  be,  on  Ludgate  Hill.  And,  for  some 
reason  or  other  —  or  probably  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the 
West  should  be  equally  obstinate  with  the  East — that  easiest  and 
most  natural  of  all  street  improvements,  the  widening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  Street,  is  resisted  by  the  combined  evil  genius  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Metropolitan  iEdiles  in  Spring 
Gardens. 

Turning  from  the  North  to  the  South,  we  must  say  that  any 
expectations  of  a  Southern  Embankment  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word  are  absolutely  annihilated  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  just  issued.  In  one  summary  sentence  they  assert  that  an 
Embankment  from  Deptford  to  Westminster  is  not  wanted  at  all. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  thickest  of  the  population,  in  the  densest 
haunts  of  business,  where  everything  is  most  unhealthy,  unsightly, 
and  untidy,  no  quays  are  wanted.  A  new  street  through  South¬ 
wark,  already  in  progress,  will  relieve  the  traffic,  and  a  better 
system  of  drainage  will  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  Borough.  If 
this  is  true  of  the  South,  it  is  more  true  of  the  North,  and,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  the  embankment  of  the  North  bank  of  the 
Thames  is,  as  far  as  traffic  purposes  are  concerned,  a  mere  sham  and 
delusion.  The  Commissioners  for  the  South  by  their  report  con¬ 
demn  the  legislation  for  the  North.  If  no  embankment  is  wanted 
for  Southwark,  none  was  needed  for  the  Strand.  The  real  reason 
why  the  Commissioners  report  against  the  Southern  quays  is 
because  there  are  certain  powerful  wharfingers  along  the  proposed 
line  of  embankment  in  Southwark,  and  especially  near  London 
Bridge,  whose  interests  would,  it  is  feared,  be  compromised  by  the 
scheme. 

But  the  Commissioners  do  recommend  something  in  the  way  of  a 
Southern  Embankment.  It  is  only  j  ust  to  begin  at  the  exact  point 
of  the  river  on  the  South  where  the  embankment  on  the  North 
stops.  We  are  to  have  an  embankment  on  the  North  side  from 
Blackfriars  to  Westminster,  and  on  the  South  side  from  West¬ 
minster  to  Battersea  Park.  It  was  felt  to  be  hard  and  unfair  to  squeeze 
up  poor  Father  Thames  on  both  sides  at  once.  The  spectacle  of  oozy 
festering  mud,  and  the  stench  of  scrubby  shoals  reeking  under 
the  summer  sun,  were  too  delightful  to  be  altogether  sacrificed.  If 
this  salutary  home  of  disease  and  dirt  is  to  go  in  Middlesex,  it 
must  at  least  be  preserved  in  Surrey.  It  is  too  much  to  think  of 
having  a  clean  and  healthy  Thames  side  on  both  banks  of  the 
river.  If  there  is  to  be  an  embankment,  which  after  all  is  a 
mere  sentimentalism,  it  may  be  constructed  —  such  is  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  recommendation — out  of  town.  There  is  the  healthy  suburb 
of  Vauxball  and  Lambeth  to  embank  if  you  like.  We  will  make  it 
quite  ornamental  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  will  be 
a  real  blessing  to  the  nursery  maids  who  want  to  go  to  the  new 
Battersea  Park.  It  will  cost  only  1,100,000/.,  and  we  can  renew 
the  coal  and  wine  duties  for  these  moderate  charges.  This  is  all 
but  the  exact  language  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  If 
London,  that  is,  if  the  coal  burners  and  wine  drinkers  of  London, 
are  to  be  taxed  for  a  Thames  Embankment,  they  will  cheerfully 
pay  it  provided  that  embankment  is  a  real  one  —  that  is,  if  it 
embanks  the  river  in  London.  And  by  London  we  mean  that 
art,  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  Royal  Commissioners,  which  lies 
etween  London  Bridge  and  Westminster  Bridge.  But  whether 
we  in  London  are  to  be  made  to  pay  for  an  embankment  some¬ 
where  in  the  suburbs,  opposite  Cubitt’s  poles,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Battersea  Park,  is  one  thing  for  Royal  Commissioners  to  suggest, 
and  another  for  Parliament  to  enforce. 


BINOCULAR  VISION  AND  THE  PAINTER’S  ART. 

AN  a  man  paint  what  he  sees  ?  ”  On  the  answer  to  this 
query  depends  the  solution  of  the  problem  involved  in  the 
disputes  between  the  literalists  in  painting  and  their  antagonists. 
There  is  a  further  query  which  requires  a  satisfactory  reply  before 
the  matter  can  be  practically  settled.  “  Ought  a  man  to  paint  what 
he  sees  P  ”  But  this  question  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  must  be 
postponed  to  the  question  as  to  what  he  can  do.  We  therefore 
recur  to  our  first  words — “  Can  a  man  paint  what  he  sees  ?”  The 
answer  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet  we  could  not  put  our  finger 
on  any  passage  in  any  book  where  it  is  honestly  given.  A  man 
can  paint  what  he  sees  with  one  eye,  but  not  what  he  sees  with 
two  eyes.  In  this  proposition  we  venture  to  think  that  one  great 
secret  of  the  painter’s  art  is  contained,  and  that  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  conclusions  it  involves  will  be  valuable  in  these  days  of 
Ruskinism  and  anti-Ruskinism. 
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The  impression  produced  on  the  brain  by  any  one  object  results, 
as  we  all  know,  from  the  combined  action  of  two  separate  optical 
instruments  placed  side  by  side  in  the  human  countenance,  a  short 
distance  apart  from  one  another.  Each  eye  sees  something 
which  is  not  seen  by  its  fellow.  The  right  eye  sees  more  of  one 
side  of  a  solid  object,  the  left  eye  more  of  the  other  side  of  the 
same.  The  image  produced  on  the  retina  of  the  right  eye  is  thus 
very  far  from  being  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  image  produced  on 
the  left  retina.  By  some  mysterious  nerve-process,  these  two 
images  become  practically  one  in  the  brain;  and  the  mind, 
knowing  all  visible  objects  only  through  the  brain,  conceives  of 
them  accordingly.  Without  being  conscious  of  seeing  two  separate 
portions  of  an  object  at  once,  it  acquires  a  distinct  perception  of 
its  solidity  in  space.  The  object  “stands  out”  before  it  as  a 
thing  possessing  form  as  well  as  colour — round,  or  square,  or  many- 
sided,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Hence,  also,  the  mind  conceives  of  all  objects  as  being  placed  at 
different  distances  from  the  spectator.  Though  the  mere  lines 
which  represent  the  limits  of  each  object  lie  apparently  in  one  flat 
lane,  as  when  reproduced  in  a  painting,  the  impression  upon  the 
rain  is  one  of  various  degrees  of  intervening  space.  Altogether 
apart  from  the  effect  produced  by  gradations  in  tone  and  tint, 
which  we  know  by  experience  are  connected,  through  atmospheric 
influences,  with  certain  variations  in  linear  distance  from  our  eyes, 
we  have  a  sensation  of  nearness  in  the  nearer  objects  and  of  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  more  distant  objects  which  is  the  immediate  result  of 
this  binocular  vision.  When  the  objects  observed  are  so  far  away 
that  the  effect  of  the  binocular  vision  becomes  virtually  nothing, 
as  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  conception  as  to  actual  distance 
is  lost.  We  cannot  guess  whether  the  moon  is  fifty  miles  or 
fifty  thousand  miles  away  from  us.  But,  in  the  subjects  chosen 
by  the  painter,  our  perception  of  relative  distance  is  materially 
enhanced  by  the  power  which  we  possess  of  seeing  two  sides  of  a 
body  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  painter  shows  us  on  canvas  or  on  paper  the  visible 
appearances  which  he  desires  to  reproduce,  this  binocular  faculty  is 
lost.  He  presents  us  with  a  flat  surface,  and  nothing  more.  We 
look  at  his  work  with  both  our  eyes,  but  each  eye  sees  precisely 
the  same  appearance,  and  the  result  is  wholly  dissimilar  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  real  objects  de¬ 
picted.  The  union  of  the  two  images,  which  in  actual  vision  is 
produced  in  the  brain  itself,  is  produced  in  the  representation  by 
the  painter’s  hand.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  but  it  is  not  so.  In  the  latter  case,  we  really 
see  but  one  object — in  the  former,  we  imagine  we  see  but  one ; 
but  the  impression  on  the  mind  in  the  latter  case  is  that  of  a 
smooth  plane  —  in  the  former,  of  a  combination  of  solid  bodies. 
Hence  follows  the  necessity  for  a  conventionalism  in  the  painter’s 
art  little  practised  by  many  artists,  and  possibly  by  the  greatest 
with  no  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  This 
conventionalism  consists  in  an  exaggeration  of  the  degrees  of  what 
is  termed  aerial  perspective.  The  sense  of  space  depending  on 
two  conditions  —  namely,  an  alteration  in  colour  graduated  by  the 
relative  distances  of  objects  from  the  spectator,  and  a  perception 
of  two  separate  views  of  each  obj  cct  —  the  loss  of  this  binocular 
perception  necessitates  an  increase  in  the  variations  of  actual  tint. 
A  picture  in  which  each  separate  portion  is  coloured  up  to  the 
tone  of  the  original  scene,  presents  an  impression  totally  unlike 
that  of  the  real  scene  when  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  utterly 
without  what  is  technically  termed  “space”  and  atmospheric 
effect. 

An  examination  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  artists  will  prove 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  in  a  moment.  Take  those  of  the 
greatest  of  landscape  painters.  No  man  ever  produced  the  same 
impression  of  space  and  distance  as  Turner.  In  an  engraving  a 
few  inches  square,  Turner  gives  a  sense  of  magnitude  and  positive 
physical  size  which  borders  on  the  marvellous.  But  examine  the 
details.  Everything,  except  the  foreground,  is  paler  than  in 
reality.  It  is  not  only,  as  is  generally  imagined,  that  Turner 
marks  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  with  an  unrivalled  accu¬ 
racy  of  eye  and  delicacy  of  touch,  but  that  he  positively  exag¬ 
gerates  them  all,  back  to  the  very  farthest  horizon.  No  “ex¬ 
treme  distance  ”  ever  really  appeared  as  faint  in  colour  as  it  does 
in  his  pictures.  The  tone  of  a  building,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  foreground,  is  as  subdued  in  tint,  and  as  hazy  in  its  out¬ 
line,  as  if  it  were  half  a  mile  away.  The  result  is,  that  it  appears 
to  be  really  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  while  the  literal  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinary  artist  would  have  brought  it  comparatively 
close  up  to  the  spectator’s  eye. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  brain,  in  combining  in  one 
the  diverse  images  wrought  upon  the  two  retinas  of  the  eyes, 
melts  them  together  with  a  certain  indistinctness  of  outline.  When 
we  look  at  any  solid  object,  it  is  only  by  directing  a  steadfastly 
fixed  attention  on  some  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  that  we 
can  get  a  perception  of  hard,  clearly  defined  lines.  We  must  view 
it  piece  by  piece,  as  a  surface,  and  not  as  a  solid  body,  if  we  wish 
to  see  all  its  distinct  linear  forms.  The  moment  the  brain  takes  in 
the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  junction  of  the  two  images  becomes 
manifest  in  a  slight  haziness  of  form,  increasing  in  proportion  to 
tire  extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  Moreover,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  lines  observed  lie  more  or  less  in  a  perfectly  flat  plane,  so 
that  the  two  eyes  may  perceive,  more  or  less,  the  identically  same 
image,  so  is  the  brain  impressed  by  a  greater  clearness  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  outline.  No  outline  of  a  solid  form  can  be  seen  with  the 
same  distinctness  as  the  lines  of  a  drawing  upon  paper  or  any  cor¬ 
responding  surface. 


Acting  upon  this  truth,  almost  all  the  greatest  artists  of  all 
schools  have  given  a  certain  cloudiness  of  outline  to  their  pictures. 
Not  that  this  cloudiness  has  involved  an  incorrectness  of  drawing. 
The  sweep  and  movement  of  the  boundary  lines  which  mark  the 
form  of  face  or  figure  has  been  ever  true  to  the.  reality  of  nature. 
Their  haziness  has  resulted  from  a  slight  mingling  of  each  colour 
with  its  adjacent  hue,  precisely  as,  in  contemplating  the  real  forms 
of  life,  our  eyes  refuse  to  mark  off  one  feature  from  another  with 
any  sharp-cut  severance.  Whether  or  not  the  great  painters  have 
known  why  it  was  that  they  thus  preserved  the  truth  of  nature, 
they  certainly  have  recognised  the  fact  that  pictures  painted  with¬ 
out  hard  outlines  possess  a  reality  about  them  which  is  denied  to  a 
more  literal  bit-by-bit  rendering  of  the  objects  represented. 

The  fashion  of  to-day  sets  in  another  direction.  A  literalistic 
reproduction  of  material  forms,  as  they  are  known  to  the  touch,  is 
imagined  to  be  the  true  work  of  an  art  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  eye.  Aiming  at  solidity,  firmness,  and  accuracy,  the  fashion¬ 
able  school,  with  all  its  undeniable  genius  and  skill,  produces 
works  which,  in  some  respects,  are  as  untrue  artistically  as  they 
are  untrue  both  optically  and  dramatically.  They  are  untrue,  in 
the  first  place,  optically,  because  they  violate  the  laws  of  vision, 
and  attribute  to  the  human  eye  a  power  of  seeing  with  equal 
clearness  a  multiplicity  of  objects  covering  a  wide  field,  and  placed 
at  every  variety  of  distance  from  the  spectator  himself.  Thus 
every  part  of  the  painting  thrusts  itself  into  the  foreground. 
Nothing  retires  —  nothing  takes  its  proper  place.  A  hard, 
unreal,  and  glaring  brightness  of  colour  is  substituted  for  that 
mingled  brilliancy  and  repose  which  characterize  the  living  scenes 
of  human  life  or  landscape  beauty.  Each  separate  small  fragment 
of  the  piece  may  be  truly  rendered,  if  cut  out  from  the  picture  and 
compared  with  its  material  prototype.  But,  viewed  as  parts  of  a 
whole,  they  are  false  to  the  laws  of  vision,  and  the  impression  they 
work  upon  the  mind  is  uncomfortable  and  irritating,  and  suggests 
to  all  but  the  most  fanatical  admirers  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere.  The  fashion  of  the  day  is  wrong,  again,  from  its 
ignorance  of  the  conventional  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  aerial 
perspective,  rendered  necessary  by  the  absence  of  binocular  vision 
when  a  flat  picture  is  all  that  the  eyes  can  see.  True  as  may  be  the 
linear  perspective  of  the  leaders  of  this  school,  and  correct  the 
tone  of  the  more  distant  portions  of  their  pictures,  if  placed  side 
by  side  with  natural  objects  equally  removed  from  the  eye,  it  is 
undeniable  that  their  works  have  no  “  atmosphere  ’’  in  them. 
Nothing  looks  in  its  proper  place,  because  they  substitute  a  slavish 
copying  for  an  artistic  treatment.  Forgetting  the  limits  of  art,  they 
are  unable  to  employ  its  largest  powers. 

The  errors  of  this  school,  regarded  from  the  dramatic  point  of 
view,  are  less  intimately  connected  with  the  optical  laws  to  which 
we  have  called  attention,  but  they  result,  nevertheless,  from 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  practical  action  of  the  eyesight.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  moment  the  eye  is  specially 
directed  on  any  one  portion  of  a  scene,  an  increase  of 
indistinctness  obscures  every  detail  on  which  the  mind’s 
attention  is  not  fastened.  The  sense  of  light,  the  sense  of 
form,  the  sense  of  colour,  all  grow  feeble,  in  respect  to  every 
object  except  those  which  engross  our  emotions  for  the  moment. 
To  represent  all  these  half-forgotten  details  with  the  same  vivid 
minuteness  with  which  we  paint  those  features  of  a  scene  which 
fill  the  mind,  is  to  violate  the  first  principles  of  dramatic  truth,  as 
expressed  in  art.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  picture  of  “  Christ  in  the 
Temple  ”  is  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  literalist  school ; 
and  notwithstanding  certain  defects,  it  is  a  truly  great  and  noble 
work.  But  will  any  man  pretend  that  if  by  possibility  he  had 
been  a  living  witness  of  the  event  pourtrayed,  he  would  have  seen 
the  elaborate  architectural  background,  the  distant  landscape,  and 
the  subordinate  personages  presented  with  that  clearness  and 
minuteness  of  detail  which  they  possess  in  the  picture  ?  Such  a 
cold-blooded  cataloguing  would  have  been  impossible  to  any 
sympathizing  mind.  Ars  est  celare  artem,  is  the  painter’s  best 
motto ;  but  here  a  great  artist  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  result 
the  very  opposite  to  that  enforced  by  the  golden  rule.  No  one  can 
see  Mr.  Hunt’s  picture  without  thinking  what  a  wonderful  deal  of 
pains  he  must  have  spent  in  working  up  a  crowd  of  minutiae  which 
nobody  but  himself  would  ever  have  thought  of.  Such  will  ever 
be  the  consequences  of  a  forgetfulness  of  the  true  aim  of  art, 
whether  in  painting,  or  sculpture,  in  architecture,  or  in  music. 


BRIGHTON  RACES. 

THE  sport  on  the  first  day  at  Brighton  was  but  moderate,  and  the 
class  of  horses  that  contested  the  different  races  was,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  very  indifferent.  These  exceptions  were  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover,  inasmuch  as  public  opinion  designated  beforehand 
the  winners  of  every  race  but  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  favourite 
would  have  been  successful  in  that  race  also,  but  for  the  accident  of 
his  breaking  a  blood-vessel  just  when  he  began  to  look  like  winning. 
The  first  race  of  the  day  was  regarded  as  a  certainty  for  Vol- 
tella,  a  fine  daughter  of  Voltigeur,  and  she  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  her  by  taking  the  lead  from  the  starting-post,  and  cantering 
in,  “hands  down,”  an  easy  winner.  For  the  Brighton  Stakes,  which 
was  the  principal  event  of  the  day,  another  child  of  Voltigeur, 
called  Watchfire,  who  ran  very  well  last  week  at  Goodwood,  was 
made  a  strong  favourite,  and  he  also  contrived  to  win,  though  not 
without  a  struggle  with  Fitz-Eva.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  this  race  was  Aldcroft’s  splendid  rush  on  Mr.  Merry’s  heavily- 
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weighted  horse,  Sir  William.  It  is  only  very  lately  that  Aldcroft 
has  appeared  in  Mr.  Merry’s  well-known  yellow  and  black,  in  which 
Custance,  who  has  now  quitted  Mr.  Merry’s  service,  rode  so  many 
times  on  Thormanby  and  Dundee.  Aldcroft  failed  to  catch  the 
two  horses  that  were  in  front  of  him,  but  nevertheless  his  riding 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  jockeyship.  The  last  race  of  the  day, 
which  was  for  three-year-olds,  was  won  by  Lord  Stamford’s 
Bertha,  one  of  the  best-looking  animals  among  the  many  good 
ones  of  the  same  year  who  owe  their  parentage  to  Stockwell.  It 
deserves  notice,  by  the  way,  that  up  to  the  present  time  Stock- 
well’s  two-year-old  progeny  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  attained  by  his  sons  and  daughters  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
Bertha  was  in  great  force  as  a  two-year-old  last  year  at  Goodwood, 
but  her  performances  of  this  year  have  not  come  up  to  the  promise 
which  she  then  held  out.  However,  she  was  thought  good  enough 
to  have  odds  laid  on  her  in  the  present  race,  which  she  won  easily. 

It  will  be  judged  from  these  brief  notices  that  the  sport  on  the 
first  day  at  Brighton  was  not  of  a  violently  exciting  character ; 
but  as  the  day  was  fine,  the  sea-breeze  refreshing,  the  Stand  not 
overcrowded,  and  the  company  in  good  spirits,  there  was,  upon 
the  whole,  little  to  find  fault  with.  Perhaps  the  only  persons 
who  were  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  day  were  those  book¬ 
makers  who,  relying  on  the  chapter  of  accidents,  obliged  the 
public  by  betting  freely  against  the  favourites.  They,  however, 
are  a  philosophical,  and  generally  prosperous,  race  of  men,  and 
were  not  likely  to  take  one  bad  day  very  much  to  heart,  nor  to 
express  their  feelings  loudly  if  they  did.  In  spite  of  fortune’s 
frowns  on  Tuesday,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  ring  made  a  very 
bad  thing  of  it  at  Brighton,  seeing  that  that  place  is  always  full, 
at  racing  time,  of  young  “  swells  ’’  who  seem  to  think  it  due  to 
their  appearance  and  position  to  have  a  few  bets,  to  which  the 
diligent  and  sagacious  book-maker  can  generally  accommodate 
them  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  race  for  the  Brighton  Cup,  on  the  second  day,  was  the 
last  and  the  most  interesting  race  of  the  meeting.  We  do 
not  know  why  this  important  race  was  made  the  last.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  not  usual,  must  have  been  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  those  persons  who  were  obliged  to  leave  the  course  just 
when  the  saddling  bell  was  ringing  for  the  Cup  race.  It  happened 
that  the  previous  race  was  delayed  for  a  time  that  seemed  in¬ 
terminable,  and  the  last  half-hour  of  many  visitors  was  spent, 
not  in  seeing  a  good  race,  but  in  waiting  to  see  a  bad  one.  It  was 
an  immense  relief  when  at  length  this  long  suspense  ended, 
and  after  a  few  minutes’  interval  signs  were  seen  of  preparation 
for  the  Cup  race.  There  was  reason  to  believe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  that  Tim  Whiffler,  who  won  the  Goodwood  Cup, 
would  compete  for  the  same  honour  at  the  Brighton  meeting,  if 
he  had  appeared,  his  success  would  have  been  so  near  a  certainty 
as  to  destroy  all  the  interest  of  the  race.  But  it  was  known  on 
the  course  that  Tim  WhifHer  had  been  sent  home,  and  it  was  in¬ 
ferred  that  his  owner  considered  that  he  could  make  sure  of  the 
Brighton  Cup  without  his  help.  Lord  William  Powlett,  who  lately 
bought  Tim  Whifller,  also  possesses  a  very  fine  mare  called  Paste, 
who  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  first  move 
towards  getting  ready  for  the  Cup  race  was  the  saddling  of  Paste 
under  the  superint  endence  of  the  veteran  Rogers  who  was  to  ride  her. 
Close  at  hand  proceeded  the  toilet  of  a  rival  one  year  younger,  the 
well-known  Feu-de-Joie,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks.  She  looked  as 
handsome  as  last  week  at  Goodwood ;  but  she  is  imdersized ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  Paste  can  very  well  afford  to  give  her 
1st.  5  lbs.  for  the  difference  of  a  year  in  age.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Feu-de-Joie  won  the  Oaks,  and  the  Oaks  is  accounted  a  great 
race ;  yet  still  we  do  not  think  much  of  her,  but  rather  we  think 
poorly  of  the  fillies  which  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  by 
her.  However,  she  finds  plenty  of  supporters,  who  fancy 
that  she  has  in  her  a  speed  which  will  cut  down  all  the  field. 
There  were  but  four  starters  for  this  race ;  and  all  were 
backed  with  nearly  equal  confidence.  Watch  fire,  of  the  same 
ear  as  Feu-de-Joie,  had  won  the  Brighton  Stall es  the  day 
efore.  He  is  a  son  of  Voltigeur,  and  takes  after  him  in 
look  and  colour.  Atherstone,  of  the  same  year  as  Paste,  had  won 
the  Champagne  Stakes  two  hours  before  easily.  The  style  in 
which  Atherstone  beat  a  known  good  horse,  Camerino,  in  this 
race,  would  have  made  him  very  dangerous  for  the  Cup  but  for 
the  consideration  that  he  had  had  a  good  deal  taken  out  of  him 
already.  Still  he  won  the  race,  as  we  have  said,  easily  ;  although 
Fordkani,  who  rode  him  in  it,  pretended  to  be  making  a  great 
effort  at  the  finish,  when  he  knew  all  the  time  that  he  had  the 
race  in  hand.  On  the  whole  Atherstone  looked  so  promising 
that  he  was  made  the  best  favourite  for  the  Cup,  and  considering 
that  he  is  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  what  is  called  “roaring,”  his 
backers  certainly  did  not  lack  courage.  The  cantering  of  Paste  was 
admirable,  and  confirmed  the  hopes  we  had  formed  of  her  in  the 
Paddock.  The  race  was  ridden  excellently  by  Rogers,  or  at  least  it  so 
appeared  to  us  because  it  was  ridden  according  to  our  preconceived 
idea  of  wbat  it  ought  to  be.  He  made  running  throughout  at  his  own 
pace,  beeping  well  ahead  with  his  mare  still  going  within  herself. 
Feu-de-Joie  was  very  far  from  showing  the  commanding  speed  which 
her  friends  expected.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  last  of  the  whole 
lot,  while  Atherstone  and  Watchfire  were  nearly  side  by  side  ahead 
of  her,  and  considerably  astern  of  Paste.  As  the  horses  neared  the 
turn  into  the  straight,  those  in  the  rear  had  crept  up  to  the  leader, 
so  as  to  be  in  positions  to  try  to  win,  but  not,  perhaps,  to  try  to  very 
much  purpose.  Indeed,  Feu-de-Joie  never  had  it  in  her  to  make 
the  effort,  although  she  did  just  manage  to  get  near  enough  for 
making  it.  The  only  horse  that  pressed  at  all  hardly  upon  Paste  | 


was  Atherstone,  who,  notwithstanding  his  “roaring”  weakness, 
made  such  a  vigorous  push  for  the  front  as  to  compel  Rogers  to  call 
upon  his  mare  for  her  reserve  of  power.  The  mare  answered  readily 
to  the  call,  and  beat  Atherstone  cleverly  by  a  neck.  Thus  Lord 
William  Powlett  has  won  theGoodwood  Cup  with  Tim  Whiffler,  and 
the  Brighton  Cup  with  Paste;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  remark¬ 
able,  he  has  won  the  latter  race  after  making  sure  of  it  beforehand. 
Occasionally  one  meets  with  a  “  certainty  ”  upon  the  turf,  which 
is  proved  to  deserve  the  name,  but  doubtless  the  admirers  of  Paste 
will  some  day  get  their  turn  of  bad  luck,  as  they  did  of  good  luck 
at  Brighton.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  should  have  left  the  course  before  this  beautiful  race  for  the 
Cup  was  run,  and  we  really  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
arrange  the  programme  differently  next  year.  It  does  not  often 
happen  that  so  much  time  is  wasted  in  false  starts  as  there  was  at 
Brighton ;  but  it  is  always  possible  that  the  last  race  of  the  day 
may  be  rim  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed ;  and,  if  the  last  race 
be  the  best,  many  visitors  are  sure  to  get  all  the  accessoi’ies  of  the 
day,  and  to  miss  the  principal  spectacle  which  they  came  to  see. 

It  happens  very  often  that  the  animals  which  cause  delay  are 
exactly  those  whose  performances  excite  the  smallest  interest. 
The  race  for  the  Grand  Stand  Plate  would  not  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  gratifying  even  if  it  had  been  run  punctually  at  the  time 
appointed.  But  the  antics  of  a  mare  called  Mary  Stuart  made 
it  a  trial  of  patience  which  is  not  often  equalled.  In  the  first 
place,  this  mare  bolted  from  the  Stand  towards  the  sea,  and 
looked  very  much  as  if  she  were  going  to  find  her  death  in  it. 
The  mare  was  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this  her  first  escapade, 
for  the  people  had  scattered  themselves  over  the  course,  and 
as  Mary  Stuart  was  cantering,  she  very  nearly  ran  against  a 
woman.  Whether  Mary  Stuart  frightened  the  woman  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  woman  frightened  Mary 
Stuart,  and  sent  her  galloping  frantically  towards  the  sea.  She 
was,  however,  stopped  and  brought  back  slowly  to  the  Stand, 
and  thence  she  followed  her  competitors  to  the  starting-post. 
Having  arrived  there,  she  made  a  fresh  bolt  away  from  home,  and 
then  turned  and  galloped  past  the  starting,  and  nearly  to  the 
winning-post.  She  was  at  length  stopped  and.  led  slowly  back,  and 
then  the  contagion  of  her  example  seized  a  competitor  who  bore 
the  appropriate  name  of  Consternation.  When  the  start  did  take 
place,  Mary  Stuart  had  run  the  length  of  the  course  two  or 
three  times  already,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  she  had  destroyed 
her  chance  of  winning.  The  same  thing  was  done  earlier  in  the 
day  by  another  horse,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  who  had  been  warmly 
supported  for  his  race,  which,  indeed,  we  do  not  think  he  could 
have  lost  but  for  his  own  vehemence.  There  were  no  less  than 
eight  false  starts  before  this  race,  and  seven  or  eight  times  did 
Knight  of  the  Bath  behave  as  if  these  false  starts  were  real  ones. 
Ilis  backers,  meanwhile,  had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  their 
money  was  getting  into  greater  danger  every  minute.  AVlxen  at  last 
the  race  was  run,  and  Knight  of  the  Bath  came  in  second  instead  of 
first,  the  disappointment  found  nobody  unprepared.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  single  day  makGS  so  many  calls  upon  one’s  powers  of 
endurance.  The  sport,  except  the  Cup  race,  was  tame ;  and 
almost  the  only  noticeable  incident  was  the  success,  in  the  first  race 
of  the  day,  of  a  horse  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  called  Spencer,  who 
beat,  among  others,  a  horse  called  Walpole. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  a  race-meeting  is  the 
assemblage  of  professional  Turfites  in  the  evening  after  dinner.  They 
are  a  strange  race  of  men,  quiet  and  good-humoured,  but  at  the  same 
time  alert  and  suspicious.  Listening  to  their  conversation,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  distinguish  between  their  “  chaff'” 
and  their  serious  talk.  An  offer  to  bet  any  odds  may  be  gravely 
entertained,  or  it  may  be  laughed  at  in  a  way  that  shows  that  none 
of  the  wise  men  present  ever  could  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light 
than  as  an  excellent  joke.  The  majority  of  these  bookmakers  are 
burly  well-to-do  middle-aged  persons,  who  might  be  commercial 
travellers,  or  com-factors,  or  cattle-  dealers.  They  are  not  conspicuous 
for  “  hossiness”  either  in  attire  or  conversation.  A  calm,  business¬ 
like  air  pervades  the  whole  assemblage,  and  the  members  of  it 
never  appear  flurried.  They  do  not  look  like  men  averse  to  good 
living,  or  unused  to  strong  potations ;  but  though,  in  the  large 
room  where  they  congregate,  each  man  orders  something-  for  the 
good  of  the  house,  very  little  liquor  is  consumed.  They  have 
a  very  comical  way  of  mixing  up  small  sums  with  great  ones. 
“ Will  you  give  me  half  a  crown  to  lay  twenty  ponies?” — 
or  in  other  words,  to  bet  500Z.  to  25/.  This  may  be  all  “chaff,” 
but  it  sounds  curiously  like  earnest.  If  it  had  any  serious 
meaning,  it  must  have  been  this,  that  the  speaker  had  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  lay  the  twenty  ponies,  and  desired  to  stipulate  for  the  small 
fee  of  lialf-a-crown  to  himself  for  doing  so.  One  respectable 
Northern  bookmaker  in  settling  after  the  race  for  the  Cup  ten¬ 
dered  in  payment  a  note  of  a  Macclesfield  bank.  On  its  being 
objected  that  Macclesfield  was  a  long  way  off,  he  said,  “Well, 
give  me  sixpence  and  I’ll  find  a  man  to  change  it.”  On  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sixpence  he  produced  from  hi3  own  pocket  a  Bank  of 
England  note  for  the  same  amount,  and  seemed  amazingly 
pleased  with  the  transaction.  It  could  not  be  thought  possible, 
unless  the  fact  were  experimentally  ascertained,  that  in  the 
midst  of  paying  losses,  requiring  the  transfer  of  bank-notes,  a 
man’s  mind  would  be  alive  to  the  chance  of  getting  back  sixpence. 
Could  it  be  that  the  bets  were  made  on  commission,  and  that  the 
bank-notes  came  out  of  the  purses  of  employers,  while  the  six¬ 
pences  and  half-crowns  went  into  his  own?  To  some  extent, 
perhaps,  this  might  be  true,  but  not  wholly. 

The  talk  of  this  fraternity  whenever  there  was  a  moment’s 
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leisure  from  the  "work  in  hand,  turned,  whether  in 
or  earnest,  almost  wholly  on  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger. 
far  as  could  he  learned  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  odds  between 
The  Marquis  and  Caractacus  would  be  about  six  to  five.  But 
according  to  some  reports  the  odds  would  have  been  rather 
the  other  way  next  morning.  The  causes  of  these  fluctuations 
would  be  very  curious  to  trace.  Sometimes  there  are  good 
reasons  for  the  movements  of  the  ring,  and  sometimes  there  are 
none  at  all.  Perhaps  nothing  is,  or  can  be,  known  about  these 
horses,  beyond  what  was  known  the  day  after  the  Derby.  We 
mentioned  last  week  a  report  that  the  Marquis  had  made  sad 
havoc  of  Cape  Flyaway  and  the  Wizard  in  training  gallops.  It 
might  have  been  added,  that  Mr.  Hawke  bought  a  horse  called 
Phantom  specially  for  this  work,  and  that  Phantom  was  in  danger  of 
being  reduced  to  the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
bookmakers  at  Brighton,  that  Buckstone  was  likely  to  show  himself 
a  much  better  horse  at  Doncaster  than  he  was  at  Epsom  ;  also  that 
Old  Calabar  is  now  free  from  lameness,  and  at  work,  and  doing 
well.  Then  there  is  Sir  Joseph  Hawley’s  Argonaut,  a  very  fine 
horse,  who  came  to  the  post  quite  unfit  to  run  at  Epsom.  There 
is  also  Carisbrook,  who  won  three  races  and  had  a  fourth  given 
up  to  him  at  Ascot;  and  lastly,  it  is  possible,  in  spite  of  the  inglo¬ 
rious  failure  of  Feu-de-Joie,  that  another  surprise  like  that  of 
Caller-Ou  may  be  awaiting  the  racing  world  at  Doncaster.  All 
things  considered,  the  St.  Leger  of  the  present  year  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  known,  and  it  is  now  near 
enough  at  hand  to  give  importance  to  other  race  meetings,  where 
betting  upon  it  is  largely  carried  on.  Considering  the  size  of 
Brighton,  and  its  accessibility  from  London,  it  is  perhaps  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  sport  there  should  not  be  of  a  higher  quality. 
There  was  a  lack,  not  of  speculators,  but  of  material  upon  which 
to  speculate, 
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ANAGRAMS.* 

Ta  /TEN  have  tortured  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  in  all 
i-VJL  times.  Some  have  gone  mad  in  attempting  to  square  the 
circle.  More  have  got  into  gaol  by  poring  over  books  and  crucibles 
in  quest  of  the  great  Elixir  and  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Desire  to 
invent  a  universal  language  has  unsettled  many  brains;  and 
Alexander  Cruden,  he  that  compiled  sanely  enough  the  Con¬ 
cordance  of  the  Bible,  was  thoroughly  insane  in  every  other  work 
he  took  in  hand,  from  a  broadside  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
his  projects  for  reforming  the  State  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
We  can,  however,  hardly  conceive  a  more  effectual  method  for 
getting  into  Bedlam  than  to  set  up  as  an  inventor  of  the  various 
kinds  of  brain-torture  enumerated  and  described  in  Mr.  Wheatley’s 
learned  and  entertaining  little  volume ;  and  when  we  opened  it, 
we  expected  to  find  in  it  more  than  a  few  instances  of  madness 
produced  by  devising  “  Lipograms,  Chronograms,  Logograms, 
Palindromes,  and  Anagrams.”  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
fatuity,  mania,  or  any  known  form  of  mental  disease  was  the 
result  of  such  pursuits,  and  we  are  accordingly  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  anagrammatists  are  gifted  by  nature,  like  colliers, 
porters,  and  other  muscular  Christians,  Avith  strong  constitutions. 
For  what  system,  short  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  horse,  could  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  implied  in 
the  composition  of  the  “  Poeme  Spirituel  et  Chretien  cn  xii 
livres,”  entitled,  “  La  Magdelaine  au  Desert  de  la  Sainte-Baume  en 
Provence,”  in  Avliich  the  author,  Pierre  de  Saint-Louis,  “  anagram¬ 
matized  the  names  of  all  the  Popes,  of  the  German  Emperors,  of 
the  Kings  of  France,  of  the  Generals  of  his  Order,  and  of  many 
other  Saints.”  After  this  feat  Lengley  du  Fresnoy’s  scheme  for 
reading  in  ten  years  and  six  months  all  the  histories  that  ever 
were  written  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  those  of  Menage  must  hide 
its  diminished  head. 

Upon  the  worth  and  merit  of  such  feats  doctors  differ  widely  in 
opinion.  Addison  thought  that  atlie  acrostick  was  probably 
invented  about  the  same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other 
were  the  greater  blockhead.”  On  the  other  hand,  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  a  better  poet  than  Addison,  and  Camden,  the 
antiquary,  a  more  profound,  if  a  less  elegant  scholar,  deemed  this 
kind  of  wit  important  enough  for  serious  discussion  and  formal 
rules;  while  Peacham  in  his  Complcat  Gentleman  ranks 
anagrams  among  the  conceits  of  art  and  pleasant  invention  that 
no  well-bred  gentleman  should  be  ignorant  of.  Kings  and 
Emperors  have  disagreed  on  this  question  no  less  than 
scholars.  For,  whereas  the  Emperor  Rudolph  recompensed 
liberally  Martin  Cuthenus,  Syndic  of  the  city  of  Prague,  for 
an  ingenious  chronogram,  Henry  of  Navarre  told  an  ana- 
grammatist  that  it  “  was  no  wonder  he  was  in  needy  circum¬ 
stances,  for  he  had  taken  to  such  a  beggarly  trade.”  In  this 
instance,  there  may  have  been  some  private,  if  not  professional, 
pique,  for  the  king  was  an  adept  in  the  anagrammatic  art,  and  the 
needy  gentleman  had  punned,  in  very  doubtful  fashion,  on  his 
name  of  Bourbon — Bourbonius  being  either  “Bonus  orbi,”  or 
“  Orbus  honi “  Non  nostrum  cst  tantas  componere  litas  ;  ”  but  we 
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jest  may  remark  that  Drummond,  Camden,  or  Peacham  belonged  to 
an  age  when  Euphuism  Avas  in  fashion  —  that  nothing  delighted 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  successor,  in  their  royal  progresses,  more 
than  flattery  in  quaint  forms  —  and  that  Addison,  as  Mr.  Wheatley 
observes,  overlooks  in  his  censure  the  skill  which  such  transposi¬ 
tions,  to  be  successful,  demand. 

Before  entering  on  the  main  subject  of  his  monograph  — 
anagrams  proper  —  Mr.  Wheatley  passes  in  review  other  kinds  of 
eccentric  composition,  that  at  some  time  or  other  haATe  found 
favour  with  the  learned  or  the  idle.  Chronograms  —  a  sort  of 
artificial  memory  for  names  and  dates ;  punning  mottoes,  dear  to 
heralds  and  antiquaries ;  Palindromes  and  Sotadic  verses,  which 
read  forward  and  backward ;  Lyon  A'crscs,  in  which  each  entire 
word  is  bodily  reversed  in  its  position  in  the  sentence ;  Leonine 
verses,  in  which  the  middle  and  the  end  of  each  line  rhyme  to¬ 
gether  ;  Rhopalic  verses,  in  which  the  words  rise  in  regular  scale 
from  the  opening  monosyllable  to  the  concluding  polysyllable, 
“each  succeeding  word  being  larger  than  the  one  preceding  it;  ” 
shaped  verses,  in  which  whole  sentences  or  poems  were  cast  into 
the  figure  of  eggs,  axes,  and  altars;  echo  and  equivocal  \rerses, 
lipograms  and  acrostics,  and  other  species  of  elaborate  wit  or 
dulness,  make  up  the  contents  of  this  olio  of  oddities.  If  the 
samples  collected  in  this  little  A'olume  are  among  the  idle  fancies 
and  least  profitable  exercises  of  the  mind,  the  collector  of  them 
has,  in  his  concluding  page,  supplied  a  \ralid  excuse  for  the  pains 
he  has  taken  : — 

I  have  [he  says]  passed  rapidly  through  many  centuries,  and  found  the 
art  of  anagrammatism  taking  root  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  I 
must  110AV  conclude  this  essay  with  the  obserAration  that,  though  anagrams 
and  all  kinds  of  play  upon  words  are  in  themselves  trivial,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  on  the  presumption  of  recreation  being  necessary  in  a  life  of  toil,  the 
mind  Avill  at  times  find  amusement  and  delight  in  trifles  ;  and  it  is  not  as 
follies,  but  as  curiosities,  and  illustrations  of  the  relaxation  of  the  human 
mind,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  into  one  focus  Avhat  I  have  found 
scattered  through  many  works,  and  thus  to  form  a  monograph  of  one  of  the 
many  curious  phases  of  the  intellect. 

“Abridgements,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “are  but  flasby  tbings,”  and 
we  sball  not  attempt  to  abbreviate  tlie  brief  A’olume  before  us, 
further  than  may  serve  to  show  that  it  performs  all  that  it  pro¬ 
mises.  Wre  proceed  to  select  a  few  samples  of  the  curious, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  superannuated  humour  collected  by 
Mr.  Wheatley.  Even  trifles  have  often  a  serious  side.  An 
epigram  has  more  than  once  caused  bloodshed,  whether  in 
the  form  of  duels  or  of  “war  in  procinct.”  A  street-ballad 
has  kindled  the  wrath  or  roused  the  indolence  of  nations.  Pro¬ 
phecies,  rumours  and  dreams  haAre  set  up  or  pulled  doAvn  thrones. 
A  window  out  of  repair,  and  a  rebuke  for  delay  in  having  it 
mended,  made  Louvois  light  up  a  Avar  in  order  that  his  master 
Louis  might  have  more  urgent  matters  in  hand  than  inspection  of 
works  at  Versailles;  and  a  quip  of  his  good  brother  of  France 
brought  William  the  Norman  with  fiery  speed  across  the  water  to 
wipe  off  the  untimely  jest.  Anagrams  have  broken  the  slumbers 
of  more  than  one  king  and  pope ;  and  the  inventor  of  Palindromes — 
Sotades,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace  —  found  it  but  ill  jesting  with 
princes,  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  him  thrown  into  the  sea  in 
requital  for  an  unpalatable  lampoon.  Mr.  Wheatley  has  forgotten 
to  mention  one  of  some  note  in  its  day,  which  is  credited  to  the 
same  Ptolemy.  It  seems  there  was  in  the  Museum  of  Alexandria 
one  Sosibius,  who  Avent  by  the  name  of  “  the  apologist  ”  (6  Xv- 
riKor),  or  answerer  of  objections.  He  had  made,  in  the  King’s 
opinion,  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the  figure  Anastrophe,  by  which 
grammarians  shifted  words  or  syllables  from  one  member  of  a 
!  sentence  to  another,  as  might  best  suit  their  own  convenience. 
Ptolemy  applied  this  figure  to  the  apologist  himself.  He  ordered 
the  treasurer  of  the  Museum  to  withhold  Sosibius’s  pension,  and  to 
declare  that  it  had  been  duly  paid.  The  answerer  of  objections 
could  not,  perhaps,  answer  his  creditors,  and  being  “hard  up,” 
appealed  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  called  for  the  account-books, 
and  maintained  that  Sosibius  had  received  his  quarter’s  salary. 
“  Look  here,  Sir,”  he  said,  “  here  is  your  name  :  —  so  much  to 
Professor  /Sotes,  so  much  to  Sosfgene.3,  so  much  to  A  ('on,  so  much 
to  Apolloni-ws ;  anastropliize  these  syllables,  and  you  find  a  receipt 
from  So-si-bi-us.”  Anagrams  are  treated  of  by  Mr.  Wheatley  under 
the  heads  of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  Our  own  country 
contributes  its  full  share  to  the  A’olume,  and  some  of  our  native  per¬ 
formances  in  this  line  are  very  creditable  to  the  skill  and  patience  of 
their  authors.  Since  these,  however,  are  probably  more  familiar,  as 
they  certainly  are  more  accessible,  to  the  reader  generally  than 
foreign  anagrams,  we  shall  confine  our  notice  to  the  foreign 
an  agrammatists. 

Perhaps  we  may  detect  in  Anagrams  some  traces  of  national 
physiognomy.  The  JeAvs,  a  grave  and  saturnine  race,  and  the  graver 
sort  among  them,  the  learned  and  ascetic  Talmudists,  delighted 
in  such  feats  of  legerdemain.  In  Avords  and  letters  they  found 
mystical  and  moral  significance  more  extravagant  even  than  the 
dreams  of  philologers.  “  Some  of  their  transpositions,”  Mr. 
Wheatley  remarks,  “  are  most  ungallant,  for  they  have  found, 
hy  transposing  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  ‘  Man/ 
the  new  one  ‘Benediction/  and  in  ‘Woman/  ‘Malediction.’” 
But  they  also  discovered  that  Ahraliam  wept  but  little  for  Sarah 
his  wife,  because  a  remarkably  small  letter — Caph — is  used  in 
the  IlebreAv  Avord  Avhich  describes  Abraham’s  tears,  inferring  from 
the  size  of  the  letter  the  limited  nature  of  the  Patriarch’s  grief. 
This  is  most  “  excellent  fooling ;  ”  yet  perhaps  a  sound  Talmudist 
might  allege  that  there  is  some  colour  for  Abraham’s  resignation, 
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since  lie  consoled  himself  by  tailing  another  wife,  even  Keturah ; 
and  although  in  her  lifetime  Sarah  had  worshipped  her  husband, 
“  calling  him  Lord/’  yet  she  had  more  than  once  displayed  a 
shrewish  temper. 

The  lively-witted  and  ingenious  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
were,  as  we  might  expect,  adepts  in  the  anagrammatic  art,  for 
which,  indeed,  their  flexible  language  afforded  no  ordinary  advan¬ 
tages.  Their  performances  in  this  line  of  wit  ascend  into  remote 
eras,  and,  like  more  important  arts  and  sciences,  are  ascribed  to 
Homer  as  their  inventor.  No  samples,  however,  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  old  minstrel’s  skill ;  neither  have  we  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  Euripides,  so  ingenious  in  his  ethical  sophisms,  was 
an  anagrammatist.  The  earliest  specimens  preserved  came  from 
Alexandria,  a  soil  fertile  in  quips  and  quiddities  and  suchlike 
branches  of  learning.  Of  the  seven  poets  who  composed  the 
famous  Pleiades,  Lycophron  was  one ;  and  unless  the  Alexandrians 
were  fanatically  fond  of  riddles  in  verse,  crabbed  enough  to  have 
puzzled  (Edipus  himself,  and  to  have  saved  the  Sphinx  from  self- 
destruction,  he  must  have  owed  his  poetical  honours  not  to  his 
unreadable  Cassandra,  but  to  the  delicate  compliments  he  paid, 
anagrammatically,  to  his  patron  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  his  pa¬ 
tron’s  sister  and  wife,  the  beautiful  Arsinoe.  nTo\f/j.alos,  Lycophron 
transmuted  into  curb  pe\i tos,  and  'Apa-ivSri  into  T ov  "H pas,  an  image 
the  worth  of  which  Shakspeare  helps  us  to  estimate  by  one  yet 
more  exquisite : — 

Violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 

Sometimes  anagrams  proved  as  double-edged  as  oracles,  and,  like 
them,  led  the  credulous  into  mischief.  “  When  Constantine  III., 
son  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  was  about  to  give  battle,  he  dreamt 
that  he  took  the  way  through  Thessalonica  into  Macedonia.”  One 
of  his  courtiers  thus  expounded  the  dream.  Dividing  QeaaaKoviicpv 
into  syllables,  he  made  of  it  0e's  a\\w  vIkt]v  —  leave  the  victory  to 
others.  Constantine  disregarded  the  anagram,  “  fought  the  battle, 
and  was  beaten.” 

Italy  has  proved,  both  of  yore  and  in  modern  times,  a  bar¬ 
ren  soil  as  regards  such  distortion  of  words  and  letters.  The 
old  Romans,  who  occasionally  made  respectable  puns,  were 
clumsy  anagrammatists,  never  getting  beyond  such  palpable 
divisions  of  syllables  as  that  of  Terminus  into  Ter-minus  — 
an  anagram  within  the  capacity  of  “  babes  and  sucklings.” 
Yet  on  this  slender  foundation  some  particular  blockhead,  quoted 
■with  applause  by  Aulus  Gellius,  raised  an  enigma  u  very  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured.”  Neither  have  the  modern  Italians  culti¬ 
vated  the  anagrammatic  art  with  better  success  than  their  ancestors. 
According  to  Camden,  indeed,  they  were  “  seri  studiorum,”  begin¬ 
ning  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  rack  their  brains  in  quest  of 
“  meanings  never  meant.”  The  slackness  of  Rome  and  Italy,  in 
this  respect,  is  the  more  remarkable  if  we  consider  how  readily 
the  Latin  language  lends  itself  to  such  transmutations.  There 
are,  probably,  more  anagrams  in  Latin  than  in  any  two  or  three 
modern  languages  taken  together;  indeed,  modern  names  and 
words  must  often  be  turned  into  Latin  before  they  will  consent  to 
become  anagrams. 

Next  to  the  Greeks,  the  French,  who  in  many  other  respects 
resemble  the  Athenians,  have  proved  adroit  and  fertile  anagram¬ 
matists.  They  held,  indeed,  the  art  in  such  esteem,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  they  had  “  a  salaried  official,”  whose  duty 
it  was,  not  to  write  birth-day  odes,  or  to  drink  a  butt  of  sack 
annually,  but  to  twist  names  into  pretty  conceits.  The  office, 
however,  was  short-lived.  Thomas  Billon  was,  Mr.  Wheatley 
believes,  the  first  and  last  who  held  it.  His  appointment  by 
Louis  XIII.,  the  son  of  the  great  Henri,  is  significant.  The  Beavnese 
was  himself  so  expert  an  anagrammatist  that  he  might  have  “  served 
both  for  king  and  for  poet.”  His  conversion  of  “  Marie  Touchet,” 
the  beautiful  mistress  of  Charles  IX.,  into  “  Je  chartne  tout,”  is  most 
felicitous.  To  whom,  of  all  conceivable  people,  does  the  reader 
suppose  that  the  invention  of  anagrams  in  France  is  to  be  ascribed  ? 
We  might  allow  as  much  latitude  for  conjecture  as  Madame  de 
Sevignd  allowed  for  guessing  whom  M.  de  Lauzunwasto  espouse  — 

“  dimanche  au  Louvre.”  The  inventor  of  such  ingenious  trifling 
was  grim  John  Calvin !  We  might  almost  as  soon  have  expected 
him  to  devise  ule  menuet  de  la  cour .”  John,  we  suspect,  discovered 
that  transposition  of  letters  was  an  admirable  mode  of  saddling 
his  foes  with  stinging  and  clinging  nick-names.  Of  Rabelais, 
Latinized  into  “  Rabe/cesius,”  he  made  “  Rabie-lcesus ;  ”  and  the 
great  Pantagruelist,  without  help  from  Latin,  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment  by  converting  Calvin  into  Jan  Cul  (jack-ass).  The  fashion 
once  set,  theologians  took  very  kindly  to  anagrammatising.  Pere 
Coton  defended  his  order — the  Societas  Jesu — from  the  charge  of 
stimulating  Ravaillac  to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  Whereupon 
“  Pierre  Coton  ”  was  turned  into  “  Perce  ton  Poi;  ”  but  inasmuch 
as  the  Jesuits  suspected  Pierre  Dumoulin  of  thrust  in  carte,  they 
thrust  in  tierce,  and  out  of  “  Petrus  Dumoulin  ”  fabricated  “  Frit 
mundi  Lupus.”  Frere  Jacques  Clement,  the  murderer  of  Henry 
III.,  afforded  letters  enough  for  C'est  Venfer  qui  in' a  cree.  Nor 
were  anagrams  by  divines  always  weapons  of  offence ;  frequently 
they  were  tributes  of  admiration.  The  celebrated  Jesuit, 
Claude  Menetner  —  his  real  name  contained  an  intractable  s  — 
became  “ Miracle  de  Nature;”  and  among  numerous  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  kind  to  Ignatius  de  Loiola,  not  the  least  happy 
is  that  of  “  I)igna  sto  Oliva  Dei.”  The  following  anagram  we 
commend  to  the  special  attention  of  Pio  Nono,  should  he  chance  to 
be  among  our  readers.  “  Supremus  Pontifcx  Pomanus  ”  becomes 
after  certain  profane  contortions,  “  0  non  sum  super  petr am  Jixus  ” — 


a  piece  of  wit  that  might  have  ranked  in  earlier  days  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  Delphic  tripod.  Kings  and  queens  came  in,  of 
course,  for  their  full  share  of  panegyric  and  pasquinade.  Louis 
XIII.  was  thus  complimented  upon  his  skill  in  falconry  —  “Pox. 
tres-rare,  estime  dieu  de  la  fauconnerie  ” —  a  clever  permutation  of 
his  name  and  title,  “Louis  XIII.,  Poi  de  France  et  de  Navarre;  ” 
and  Marie  Therese  d' Autriche,  wife  of  the  Most  Christian  king  his 
son,  was  stated  with  the  precision  of  a  registrar  of  births  and 
marriages  to  be  “  Mariee  au  Poi  tres- chretien.”  While  the  great 
of  the  earth  were  thus  applauded,  Mary  Magdalen  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  peculiarly  unfortunate  —  some  anagrammatising  repro¬ 
bate  discovering  that  “  Marie  Madelaine  ”  was  convertible  into 
“  Mauvaise  Haleine.” 

Scholars  were  not  behind  the  clergy  in  this  race  of  wit. 
Scioppius  changed  Scaliger  into  Sacrilege,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
either  J ulius  or  J oseph,  prone  as  they  were  to  wrath  and  revenge, 
replied  in  kind.  The  great  bibliographer  Magliabeechi  afforded 
Father  Finardi  a  brave  opportunity  for  displaying  his  skill  —  since 
Antonins  Magliabecchius  becomes,  after  due  coaxing,  Is  unus  biblio¬ 
theca  magna.  An  admirer  of  Voltaire  was  less  happy  in  discern¬ 
ing  that  the  name  yields  “  O  alte  vir ;  ”  for  among  his  many 
extraordinary,  and  some  excellent  gifts,  loftiness  of  mind  was  not 
one.  The  reader,  perhaps,  needs  hardly  to  be  reminded  that 
Voltaire  is  itself  an  anagram.  Arouet  le  jeune,  before  he  com¬ 
menced  authorship,  used  to  sign  himself  “Arouet  l.j.”  and  these 
letters — the  u  becoming  v,  and  the  j  i — he  transposed  into  a  name 
celebrated  “ultra  Sauromatas  et  glacialem  oceanum.” 

The  pseudonymes  of  writers  whom  regard  for  their  necks  or 
innate  modesty  has  led  to  veil  their  baptismal  names  have  fur¬ 
nished  matter  for  volumes.  Nor  is  the  list  likely  to  close,  since 
the  practice  is  by  no  means  extinct.  One  of  the  most  gifted  of 
living  dramatic  writers,  whom,  indeed,  we  may  reproach  for 
having  contributed  so  little  to  the  theatre,  since  what  he  has 
written  for  it  is  so  excellent,  supplies  a  modern  instance  of  such 
concealment.  Bryan  Waller  Procter  is  Barry  Cornwall,  poet-, 
though,  indeed,  this  anagram  belongs  to  the  class  which  Mr. 
Wheatley  tells  us  is  called  “  impure,”  inasmuch  as  an  r  is 
dropped  in  the  transmutation,  and  an  o  substituted  for  an  e. 
He  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  a  reason  for  eliminating- 
the  r,  since,  were  it  retained,  we  should  read  for  poet  —  toper. 
“  Frip  ”  was  the  common  signature  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter  to  his  contributions  to  Reviews  —  it  is  an  anagram 
of  his  initials.  Many  of  these  noms  de  plume  were  as  good 
as  an  alias  to  gentlemen  in  trouble,  or  likely  to  get  into  it, 
through  their  writings.  Calvinus  assumed  the  name  of  an  earlier 
divine,  and  one  whose  fame  was  once  high  in  all  the  Churches. 
On  the  title-page  of  his  Institutes,  published  at  Strasburg  in  1539, 
he  is  inscribed  Alcuinus —  an  almost  palpable  metamorphosis  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  once  famous  Zodiacus 
Vitce,  since  none  but  expert  bibliographers  and  anagrammatists 
would  detect  in  the  words  a  MarceUio  Palingenio  the  real  name 
Pierre  Ange  Manzolli.  Portentous  even  as  the  style  and  title  of  some 
wizard  or  alchemist,  is  the  designation  Alcofribas  Nasier.  Its  owner 
might,  on  the  strength  of  it,  bestride  Astolpho’s  HippogrifF,  or 
conjure  with  Friars  Bacon  and  Bimgay.  Being  interpreted,  we  find 
an  old  acquaintance,  no  other  than  Francois  Rabelais.  Even  Horace 
Walpole  thought  it  necessary  to  disguise  his  proper  name  when 
he  set  forth  his  Castle  of  Otranto  as  a  translation  from  the  Italian. 
Of  the  supposed  version,  the  supposed  author  is  “  Onuphrio 
Muralto  ”  —  a  rude  anagram  enough  of  Horace  the  younger.  The 
curious  in  pseudonymes  will  find  many  other  examples  of  such 
masquerade  in  Mr.  Wheatley’s  volume.  At  the  end  of  Barbier’s 
Dictionnaire  des  Ouvragcs  Anonymcs  he  may  meet  with  at  least  a 
century  of  such  politic  or  fanciful  disguises,  and  all  from  French 
literature  alone. 

The  few  samples  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Wheatley’s  rich  collection 
will,  perhaps,  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  consult  his  book  for 
themselves.  It  is  well  and  scholarly  executed,  aud,  if  it  does  not 
exhaust  the  subject,  is  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the  minor 
curiosities  of  literature. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION* 

DAM  SMITH’S  first  maxim  of  taxation — that  the  subjects 
of  every  State  should  contribute  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,  See. — has  been  generally 
accepted  by  political  economists  without  question,  and  has  even 
been  treated  in  financial  controversy  as  if  some  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration  were  applicable  to  it.  The  exact  words  which  the  phi¬ 
losopher  happened  to  use  have  been  appealed  to  as  if  they  were  the 
expressions  of  infallible  wisdom.  Controversialists  have  put  their 
own  meaning  on  them,  and  have  condemned  each  other  without 
mercy  for  dissenting  from  the  canon  of  economic  truth.  Yet,  apart 
from  any  doubt  that  may  be  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  the  maxim, 
or  upon  its  application  with  mathematical  accuracy  to  every 
possible  case,  it  may  be  objected  that  equality  of  taxation,  in  any 
sense  which  can  be  put  upon  Adam  Smith’s  language,  is,  after  all, 
not  a  principle  the  j  ustice  of  which  lies  on  the  surface.  If  a  poor 
man  has  to  pay  exactly  as  much  as  a  rich  man  for  everything  else, 
irrespective  of  his  ability,  why  should  he  pay  less  for  the  services 
of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  of  his  means  ?  Mr. 
Neate  is,  we  believe,  the  first  economist  of  any  note  who  has 


*  Three  Lectures  on  Taxation.  By  Charles  Neate,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 
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ventured  to  set  aside  Adam  Smith’s  maxim  altogether,  substituting 
for  it,  as  “the  fundamental  principle  of  taxation,”  the  maxim  that 
every  man  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  the  State.  This  principle  is,  according  to  Mr.  Neate, 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  a  tax,  “  which  is  that  of  a  payment 
to  the  State  for  the  work  it  performs.”  The  chief  benefit,  he 
argues,  which  a  man  derives  from  a  settled  foim  of  government  is 
security  for  his  savings,  and  there  are  myriads  who  have  no 
savings.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Neate  is  not  mistaken,  there  are  “thou¬ 
sands  of  men  in  this  country  with  whom  it  would  he  a  question 
whether  they  would  not  prefer  to  their  present  lot  that  of  the 
naked  Britons,  who  were  at  least  sufficiently  well  fed  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  Ceesar  and  his  veterans.”  But  this  is  rather 
a  rhetorical  than  a  conclusive  argument.  There  might  have  been 
many  natives  of  Britain  perishing  for  want  of  food  at  the  very  time 
that  others  were  bravely  contending  with  the  Homan  troops.  If  a 
modern  Caesar  were  now  to  invade  Great  Britain,  he  would  meet 
with  many  natives  sufficiently  well-fed  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance, 
although  weavers  might  be  starving  in  Lancashire,  and  although 
some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  British  army  might  have  been  badly 
fed  up  to  the  day  of  their  enlistment.  When  people  talk  of  hardy 
barbarians,  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  all  barbarians  are  not  hardy, 
and  that  even  the  hardiest  of  them  often  suffer  cruel  privations. 
The  climate  of  this  island  was  more  inclement  in  Caesar’s  time 
than  it  is  now,  and  “  naked  Britons  ”  must  have  often  perished 
for  want  of  shelter  and  clothing.  If  there  are  really  any  persons  in 
this  civilized  world  who  would  be  ready  to  exchange  their  own  lot 
for  that  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  is  because  they  are  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  what  the  lot  of  the  latter  really  was.  It  was, 
for  the  most  part,  and  with  the  servile  classes  in  particular,  one  of 
surpassing  misery,  for  a  parallel  to  which  in  modern  times  we 
must  look  to  the  condition  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  Africa,  and 
even  they  are  exposed  to  fewer  natural  hardships.  The  law  now 
exacts  the  same  penalty  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant  as  for 
that  of  the  highest  noble,  but  the  blood  of  the  hind  was  held 
cheap  by  our  barbarous  ancestors.  Even  in  better  times,  before  a 
general  government  was  solidly  established,  feudal  servitudes  and 
exactions  were  the  price  the  poor  had  to  pay  to  the  rich  for 
protection;  and  “Spend  me  and  defend  me ’’was  the  saying  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  far  from  being  true,  as  Mr.  Neate  has 
assumed,  that  the  chief  benefit  of  a  settled  government  is 
security  for  savings ;  for  life,  and  limb,  and  liberty,  and  wife,  and 
children,  are  dearer  to  a  man  than  gold,  and  the  cottage  is  more 
easily  assailed  by  the  ruffian  or  the  brigand  than  the  castle.  And 
we  need  not  tell  Mr.  Neate  that  those  who  have  no  savings  benefit 
largely  from  the  savings  of  others,  since  wages  are  paid  out  of 
capital.  If,  in  addition  to  the  protection  which  the  poorest 
classes  now  enjoy,  we  take  into  account  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  established  for  their  especial  benefit,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Neate’s  fundamental  principle  of 
taxation  is  adverse  in  the  extreme  to  the  interests  of  poverty. 
If  payment  were  exacted  by  the  State  in  proportion  to  its 
services,  the  poor  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  considerably  more 
than  the  rich.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  justice  of 
taxation  in  proportion  to  ability  has  generally  been  assumed  as 
an  axiom.  Yet  a  labourer  cannot  buy  a  loaf  or  a  pound  of  meat 
cheaper  than  a  capitalist ;  and  why,  therefore,  should  he  get  cheaper 
service  from  the  Government  ?  The  reason  is,  that  the  State  looks 
upon  him  simply  as  a  citizen  —  that  it  shows  him  a  favour  accord¬ 
ingly  which  he  meets  with  nowhere  else  —  and  that  it  is  an 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  but  of  his  class  in 
particular.  The  poorer  a  citizen  is,  the  more  it  does  for  him,  and 
the  less  it  asks  in  return. 

After  setting  aside  the  ordinary  canon  respecting  the  measure 
of  taxation,  Mr.  Neate  intimates  his  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy  in  another  matter,  in  regard  to  which  he  thinks 
it  happy  for  the  country  that  its  practical  statesmen  have  not  been 
guided  by  the  “  strict  conclusions  ”  of  the  science.  We  might 
suggest  that  political  economists  are  not  political  economy,  and 
that  a  science  does  not  consist  of  all  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
study  it,  but  of  the  soimd  philosophy  and  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
their  reasoning.  If  any  economists  have  contended  that  the  impo¬ 
sition  or  removal  of  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  labourer,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  strict  con¬ 
clusions  of  political  economy  are  false,  but  only  that  the  econo¬ 
mists  in  question  have  reasoned  inaccurately  from  the  doctrine  of 
population.  Mr.  Neate,  however,  disputes  the  general  dependence 
of  the  rate  of  wages  upon  supply  and  demand.  The  minimum 
rate  of  wages  means  practically,  he  says,  “  the  lowest  point  to 
which  the  interest,  the  humanity,  and  the  fears  of  the  employer 
will  allow  him  to  reduce  them ;  ”  but  the  recent  fluctuations  of 
wages  in  Lancashire  establish  with  terrible  force  the  strict  truth 
of  the  economic  law  that  the  minimum  of  wages  is  fixed,  beyond 
the  control  of  either  capitalists  or  labourers,  by  the  proportion  of 
capital  to  labour, 

Mr.  Neate  argues  at  some  length  that  the  financial  reforms  of 
modern  legislation  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  rich  than  to 
the  poor.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  estimating  the  weights  in 
the  two  scales,  he  omits  to  take  the  Income-tax  into  con¬ 
sideration.  He  also  asserts  that  the  rich  share  largely  in  the 
benefit  of  reduced  taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  life  —  which 
involves  the  fallacy  that  masters  have  gained  the  reduction  in  the  ' 
price  of  their  labourers’  bread  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ; 
and  he  specially  refers  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  soap  as  a 


chief  benefit  to  the  wealthy  classes,  “  for  there  is  no  want  which 
increases  more  rapidly  with  wealth  than  that  of  cleanliness.”  We 
should  think,  however,  that  few  rich  men  wear  one  more  shirt  in 
the  day,  or  wash  their  hands  once  oftener  in  the  week,  than  they 
would  if  the  duty  on  soap  had  been  left  as  it  was ;  whereas  its 
remission  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  mechanic  in  a  dirty 
business,  and  to  the  ploughman  who  puts  on  a  clean  smock  every 
Sunday. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  proper  taxation  of  incomes  of 
different  durability  is,  in  Mr.  Neate’s  judgment,  easily  solved  by 
reference  to  the  general  principle  he  has  laid  down  of  contribution 
in  proportion  to  benefit,  from  which  he  thinks  it  follows  at  once  that 
incomes  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  capitalized  or  market 
value.  “Upon  this  principle,”  he  says,  “all  direct  taxation  should  be 
framed.”  He  seems  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  the  following 
steps : — First,  a  man  is  benefited  by  the  State  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  real  income,  and  should  pay  in  that  proportion; 
secondly,  the  amount  of  his  real  income  is  what  he  can  prudently 
expend ;  and  thirdly,  he  can  prudently  expend  only  the  interest 
of  the  sum  which  his  source  of  income  would  fetch  in  the 
market.  We  have  already  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  first 
of  these  propositions.  But,  as  regards  its  application  to  perma¬ 
nent  and  terminable  or  precarious  incomes,  Mr.  Neate  urges 
that  a  fixed  income,  such  as  that  of  a  fundholder,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  stability  of  Government  and  the  assistance 
of  the  law,  while  the  income  of  a  professional  man  —  of  a  sur¬ 
geon,  for  example —  might  even  increase  in  a  time  of  anarchy. 
This  may  be  answered  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Babbage  ten  years  ago,  in 
his  evidence  before  Mr.  Hume’s  Committee  on  the  Income-tax  : — 
“The  professional  man  can  produce  nothing  unless  he  is  pro¬ 
tected;  unless  you  had  all  the  apparatus  of  Government,  a 
surgeon  could  not  ride  across  a  country  to  his  patients  —  he  would 
be  robbed  coming  home.”  An  invasion,  moreover,  would  ruin  half 
the  people  in  trade  in  England,  while  the  owners  of  the  soil  would 
only  lose  then  rents  while  the  invasion  lasted,  and  where  the 
invaders  could  reach  to  levy  contributions.  As  to  the  proposition 
that  a  man’s  real  income  is  to  be  measured  by  his  proper  expendi¬ 
ture,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  respecting 
proper  expenditure ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  rule  less  in 
conformity  with  both  the  practice  and  the  obligations  of  indi¬ 
viduals  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Neate.  Take  the  case  of  a 
rofessional  man  earning  a  thousand  a  year.  An  actuary,  examined 
efore  Mr.  Hume’s  Committee  in  1 852  as  a  witness  who  had  given 
special  attention  to  the  valuation  of  professional  incomes,  considers 
this  thousand  a  year  as  worth  only  seven  years’  purchase,  or 
7.000/.,  the  interest  of  which  sum  in  the  3  per  cents,  would  be 
210/.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  a  barrister 
earning  a  thousand  a  year  is  bound  to  put  by  790/.,  and  to  live 
on  210/.?  As  Mr.  Mill  puts  the  case  generally:  —  “Owners 
of  life  incomes  are  not  bound  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  leaving  to  a  perpetual  line  of  successors 
an  independent  provision  equal  to  their  own  temporary 
one;  and  no  one  ever  dreams  of  doing  so.  Least  of  all, 
is  it  to  be  required  or  expected  from  those  whose  incomes  are  the 
fruits  of  personal  exertion  that  they  should  leave  to  their  posterity, 
without  any  necessity  for  exertion,  the  same  incomes  which  they 
allow  to  themselves.”  But,  although  we  believe  it  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  tax  with  precise  equality  in  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  incomes  or  any  other  standard,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  continual  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  the  Income- 
tax  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration  prevents  its  pressure 
from  settling  down  to  the  nearest  approximation  to  equality.  Yet 
there  are  obvious  exceptions  to  the  generally  sound  doctrine 
that  a  perpetual  tax  cannot  be  unequal,  whatever  be  its  nature, 
the  economy  of  life  and  business  adjusting  itself  in  time  to 
every  special  burden.  The  French  peasant,  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  had  a  just  complaint  against  the  corvee,  though  it  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial.  A  class-tax  of  any  sort  is  a  special 
burden,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  if  the  members  of  the  class  cannot 
remove  to  any  other  class ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  born  under 
the  burden  does  not  prevent  them  from  suffering  from  it  to  the 
end  of  their  lives. 

From  the  consideration  of  equality  of  taxation  as  regards  incomes 
of  different  amount  and  durability,  Mr.  Neate  proceeds  to  consider 
it  in  its  relation  to  different  subjects  of  property,  such  as  land  and 
money.  This  leads  to  a  special  examination  of  the  burdens  on 
land ;  and  Mr.  Neate  certainly  deserves  credit  for  surveying  a 
department  of  the  field  of  taxation  which  other  economists  have 
carefully,  or  carelessly,  avoided.  His  lectures  contain  information 
which  is  not  accessible  elsewhere  than  in  Blue-books,  where 
ordinaiy  readers  are  never  likely  to  look  for  it.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  admit  the  accuracy  of  all  Mr.  Neate’s  propositions  in  reference 
to  this  portion  of  the  subject.  The  meaning  of  “  land”  in  political 
economy  is  different,  he  observes,  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  in  which  the  soil  carries  with  it  all  that  is  built 
upon  or  fixed  to  it,  usque  ad  coclum.  “In  the  language  of  political 
economy,  land  means  that  of  which  the  value  consists  in  its 
annual  produce  or  capability  of  produce.  Houses  and  buildings 
(on  the  other  hand)  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  political  economist, 
the  signs  and  productions  of  commercial  and  professional  in¬ 
dustry  and  wealth,  and  of  pecuniary  accumulation,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause  arising.”  He  speaks  of  this  as  an  important  distinction. 
But  would  not  land,  by  this  definition,  include  not  only  the  milch- 
cow  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  compares  it,  but  also  shops  and  houses 
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let  for  so  much  a  year  ?  And,  not  to  mention  the  Bedford  Level 
and  all  the  reclaimed  soil  in  the  kingdom,  is  there  not  land  in  every 
country  which  is  owned  by  families  to  whom  it  came  by  profes¬ 
sional  or  commercial  industry  and  wealth,  or  by  pecuniary  accumu¬ 
lation,  of  which  it  is  the  production  and  sign  ?  Immediately  after 
this  correction  of  the  legal  vocabulary,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Neate  deserting  the  principles  of  the  political  economist  for 
those  of  the  lawyer.  It  is  urged,  he  says,  that  the  poor-rate  is  an 
unequal  burden  upon  landed  property,  since  all  property  ought  in 
justice  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  To  this  he 
replies :  —  “  But  while  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that  it  is  right ;  the  State  at  least,  which  has  made  the 
tax  local,  cannot  admit,  on  the  part  of  those  who  pay  it,  a  plea 
that  it  ought  to  be  general.”  But  upon  the  same  principle,  since 
every  tax  is  imposed  by  law,  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  every 
tax  is  right,  and  all  a  political  economist  has  got  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  Act  of  Parliament  and  say  what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  Neate  argues  for  a  special  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  tendency  to  increase  independently  of  any  exertion 
or  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  landlord ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have 
weighed  any  of  the  serious  objections  to  such  special  taxation.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  future  increase  of  rent  has  been  foreseen  by 
recent  purchasers  and  sellers  of  land — and  political  economists  have 
not  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  prospect  —  a  special  tax  on  rent 
would  in  every  such  case  be  an  unequal  tax  on  a  particular  invest¬ 
ment.  In  the  second  place,  those  who  bought  land  shortly  before 
the  imposition  of  the  succession  duties  have  been  already  subjected 
to  a  deduction  from  the  produce  of  their  investment  which  they 
did  not  take  into  account.  But  the  gravest  objection  arises  from 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  natural  increase  of  rent 
from  the  profit  of  agricultural  outlay,  and  the  discouragement 
which  such  a  tax  would  oppose  to  the  improvement  of  land. 
Although  we  find  so  much  to  differ  from  in  Mr.  Neate’s  Lectures, 
we  readily  admit  that  they  are  not  without  solid  and  unostenta¬ 
tious  merit. 


ESQUIROS’  ENGLISH  AT  HOME.* 

HE  only  fault  of  this  book  is  its  title.  The  words,  The  English 
at  Home ,  would  certainly,  to  an  English  reader,  convey  the 
idea  of  something  different  from  what  he  will  find  M.  Esquiros’ 
volumes  to  be.  The  essays  contain  a  great  deal  which  it  will 
do  both  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  good  to  read,  but  the  “  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Home  ”  are  just  what  M.  Esquiros  does  not  write  about. 
The  title  would  lead  any  Englishman  to  expect  something 
about  the  domestic  life  of  England,  which  is  the  very  thing 
he  will  not  find.  M.  Esquiros  writes  about  our  army,  our 
gipsies,  our  fairs,  our  clubs,  our  theatres,  our  newspapers,  but 
nothing  at  all  about  our  homes.  He  is  not  one  of  those  travellers 
who  go  into  a  country,  lionize  its  capital,  go  to  one  or  two 
frequented  places  elsewhere,  and  then  think  that  they  have  seen 
the  whole  land.  He  has  evidently  been  in  many  different  parts  of 
England,  and  has  seen  English  life  in  various  aspects  ;  but,  as  far 
as  his  account  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  has  seen  the 
inside  either  of  an  English  manor-house  or  of  an  English  par¬ 
sonage.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Universities,  no  mention  of 
the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  none  of  those 
smaller  cities  and  boroughs  which  still  form  no  unimportant 
feature  of  the  country.  The  book  is  therefore  hardly,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  an  account  of  the  “  English  at 
Home.” 

We  say  this  as  criticism  wholly  of  the  title,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
book  itself.  If  M.  Esquiros  had  written  a  formal  work  about 
England,  we  should  say  that  there  were  several  important  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  his  book.  But  he  has  not  written  a  formal  work 
about  England,  nor  has  he  at  all  undertaken  to  describe  Eng¬ 
lish  life  in  all  its  forms.  What  he  has  written  is  a  number  of 
essays  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  such  points  about  England 
and  the  English  as  specially  struck  him,  or  such  as  seemed  best 
suited  to  answer  his  own  purpose.  He  was  in  no  way  bound 
to  write  about  everything,  or  to  make  his  detached  essays  as  ex¬ 
haustive  as  a  formal  description  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  blame  M.  Esquiros  for  not  treating 
this  or  that  particular  subject.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  Englishmen  of  various  pursuits  should  be  able  to  catch 
him  in  a  slip  or  two  here  and  there  in  the  special  subjects  of 
each.  Nor  is  it  any  real  objection  that  some  of  his  matter  is  obviously 
secondhand.  M.  Esquiros  is  writing  primarily,  not  for  English¬ 
men,  but  for  Frenchmen,  and  he  is  writing  with  an  object  for 
which  every  Englishman  must  thank  him.  ITe  is  also  not  writing 
a  book,  but  a  series  of  articles.  We  must,  therefore,  judge  him 
according  to  his  own  standard  —  one  widely  different  from  that  of 
a  political  philosopher  or  a  writer  on  statistics. 

M.  Esquiros,  then,  writes  for  French  readers,  as  a  friend  of  Eng¬ 
land,  anxious  to  promote  good  will  between  the  two  nations,  and 
to  explain  many  matters  which  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  misunder¬ 
stand.  This  object  comes  out  most  specially  in  those  parts  of  his 
book  which  deal  with  military  matters,  and  particularly  with  the 
“  Volunteer  Movement,”  whose  course  M.  Esquiros  has  evidently 
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studied  carefully.  He  looks  upon  the  institution  of  the  Volunteers 
as  permanent,  and  expects  a  variety  of  important  results  to  arise 
from  it.  England  is  no  longer  disarmed,  or  an  unmilitary  nation. 
Moreover,  he  looks  for  both  social  and  physical  results.  The 
bodily  strength  of  classes  hitherto  sedentary  is  to  he  increased,  and 
social  distinctions  are  to  be  in  some  degree  diminished  through  the 
brotherhood  of  the  rifle-ground.  But  of  course  the  main  result  of 
the  change  is  the  different  aspect  which  it  gives  to  England  in  the 
face  of  other  nations  —  a  subject  on  which  it  is  well  to  hear  the 
judgment  of  so  intelligent  and  so  friendly  a  sojourner  as  M. 
Esquiros :  — 

Will  not  the  new  force  England  has  given  birth  to  also  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom  ?  Lord  John  Russell’s  recent  circular 
on  Italian  affairs  may  aid  us  in  answering  this  question.  The  movement,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  was  developed  at  first  without  any  political  after-thought, 
and  solely  to  support  the  English  Government  in  defending  the  country ; 
but,  while  removing  the  true  or  imaginary  danger  of  invasion,  while  showing 
statesmen  that  they  had  an  armed  nation  at  their  back,  the  Volunteers  also 
intend  to  supply  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  with  the  means  of  proving 
itself  firm  and  worthy,  though  always  moderate,  in  its  relations  with  Europe. 
They  say  loudly  that  they  wished  to  save  their  country  the  humiliation  of 
courting  strength. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  dissipate  certain  errors  as  to  the  more  or 
less  disarmed  state  of  England  :  these  errors,  I  allow,  were  propagated  by 
our  neighbours  themselves  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  will  not  blame  them  for 
it,  because  nations  are  like  men  —  they  fall  from  the  day  when,  believing 
themselves  invincible,  they  defy  destiny.  If  the  English  were  afraid,  they  are 
no  longer  so,  for,  even  supposing  that  the  swarms  of  Volunteers,  helped  by 
the  regulars,  did  not  succeed  in  checking  an  invading  army,  or  blocking  the 
road  to  London,  an  organized  force  would  still  be  left  in  each  town  and 
village.  To  conquer  England  the  English  must  be  exterminated.  Behind 
England  would  remain  Scotland,  with  her  citadels  of  granite,  built  by  the 
hand  of  Nature,  and  her  rude  children,  who  would  descend  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  like  an  avalanche.  Great  Britain  would  recover  from  her  wounds, 
and  then  woe  to  the  conqueror ! 

F ranee,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  adhere  to  her  commercial  treaty  with 
England.  I  do  not  write  this  for  the  French  Government,  which,  of  course, 
knows  what  opinion  to  form  of  the  forces  grouped  beyond  the  Channel,  and 
which,  besides,  has  always  protested  its  good  feelings  for  our  allies ;  I  answer 
writings  which  caused  a  painful  sensation  in  England,  perhaps,  too,  elsewhere. 
War  cries  were  raised  by  the  French  press,  and  we  may  assume  that  these 
threats  possessed  force,  as  they  alarmed  the  trade  and  population  beyond  the 
Channel.  The  English,  for  their  part,  seem  not  at  all  to  understand  these 
superannuated  feelings  of  national  vengeance.  Why  talk  to  them  about 
avenging  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  ?  People  do  not  take  vengeance  for  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  for  an  insult.  In  truth,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  invasion  of  the 
British  Isles  was  ever  a  serious  project  with  soldiers :  it  will  be  less  so  than 
ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Riflemen.  But  it  is  well  to  combat  chimeras, 
which,  at  times,  have  more  weight  with  the  unreflecting  mind  of  the  masses 
than  wise  and  prudent  advice.  M.  Thiers  said,  one  day,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  that  “  his  lengthened  experience  had  taught  him  how  important 
it  was  to  refute  false  ideas  in  political  economy  as  soon  as  they  display  them¬ 
selves.”  There  are  other  utopias  beside  those  of  political  economy,  and  the 
dreams  of  the  national  ambition  are  not  the  least  obstinate  or  the  least  dan¬ 
gerous.  These  reflections,  I  fear,  run  a  great  risk  of  being  unpopular ;  but 
what  matter,  if  they  be  true  ?  It  is  only  too  easy  in  France  to  flatter  the 
love  of  glory,  and  if  that  is  called  patriotism  it  surprises  me.  The  true 
patriots  are  those  who,  in  1812,  and  beneath  a  perfectly  calm  sky,  pointed 
out  to  France  the  black  point  in  the  foreign  coalition. 

Tke  modern  Volunteers  carry  back  M.  Esquiros  to  the  old  Vo¬ 
lunteers  of  1803.  He  goes  to  see  the  grand  review  of  i860,  and 
finds  an  old  gentleman  who  gives  bim  a  full  account  of  the  grand 
review  fifty-seven  years  earlier.  We  never  feel  quite  sure  about 
M.  Esquiros’  English  informants,  whether  they  are  real  persons, 
or  whether  they  are  simply  a  Homeric  rig  called  up  to  give  more 
dramatic  effect  to  the  occasion.  Certainly  they  make  longer 
speeches,  and  word  them  in  more  rhetorical  language,  than  is  the 
wont  of  Englishmen  in  private  discourse.  But  we  must  allow 
something  for  speeches  first  reported  by  M.  Esquiros  in  French, 
and  then  translated  by  Mr.  Wraxall  into  English. 

The  military  part  of  the  book  will  be  the  most  generally  inter¬ 
esting  just  at  present.  But  M.  Esquiros  deals  with  a  great 
number  of  other  subjects,  and  he  gets  together  a  great  deal  of 
curious  information,  much  of  which  will  often  be  new  even  to 
Englishmen.  As  he  has  fulfilled,  in  his  Second  Series,  the 
romise  of  continuation  which  he  gave  in  what,  if  it  be  not  a 
nil,  we  may  call  the  concluding  Preface  of  his  First  Series,  we 
hope  he  may  still  go  on  telling  us  what  he  thinks  of  us.  As  yet 
M.  Esquiros  seems  to  have  mainly  seen  London,  the  military 
establishments  elsewhere,  and  some  particular  aspects  of  English 
life  as  displayed  at  particular  times.  But  what  he  has  examined 
he  seems  certainly  to  have  examined  to  the  bottom.  He  wants  to 
know  about  the  gipsies  and  about  the  strolling  players;  so  he 
fairly  goes  and  fraternizes  with  them,  and  sees  and  hears  a  great 
deal  which  will  be  just  as  new  to  most  Englishmen  as  to  any 
Frenchman.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  minor  trades  of 
London,  and  about  hop-picking,  paper-malting,  and  salt-mining  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  certainly  known  to  few  of 
ourselves  save  those  whom  business  or  curiosity  leads  to  a  more 
special  knowledge  of  those  particular  crafts.  He  has  got  up  our 
theatres,  our  race-courses,  our  rag-and-bottle  shops,  and  all  of 
them  more  minutely  than  most  Englishmen  who  do  not  spe¬ 
cially  devote  themselves  to  those  several  lines.  He  is  as  learned 
in  chimney-sweeps  and  shoe-blacks  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself. 
The  clubs  of  London  he  has  studied  as  a  matter  of  archaeology  as 
much  as  of  modern  society — he  has  put  together  all  that  he  could 
find  about  their  earlier  days,  from  the  Spectator ,  from  Macaulay’s 
Essays,  or  anywhere  else.  An  inquisitive  foreigner  naturally  finds 
out,  in  all  these  things,  much  which  a  native  either  does  not  know 
or  does  not  think  about.  He  who  is  “  in  the  line  ”  takes  everything 
for  granted,  and  does  not  remark  upon  what  seems  to  him  a  matter 
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of  course.  He  who  is  not  in  the  line  has  far  less  will,  and  far  less 
opportunity,  to  find  out  about  other  men’s  lines  than  a  stranger  who 
is  avowedly  getting  all  of  them  up.  In  every  branch  that  he  touches 
on,  an  inquirer  like  M.  Esquiros  will  give  some  information,  and  will 
do  still  more  to  stimulate  thought,  while  each  class  must  forgive 
a  few  slips  in  the  details  of  its  own  special  department. 

But,  after  all  that  M.  Esquiros  has  seen,  he  has  really  done  little 
more  than  graze  the  surface  of  English  life.  The  “  English  at 
home  ”  he  has  not  yet  seen,  or,  at  least,  has  not  yet  written  about. 
Yvre  heartily  wish  he  would  go  and  look  a  little  deeper  into  our 
ways,  as  we  are  sure  that  he  could  do  it  without  violating  any  of 
those  sanctities  of  private  life  about  which  some  travellers  are  so 
reckless.  M.  Esquiros  has  still  something  to  see.  Speaking 
of  the  performance  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  at  the  Haymarket, 
he  says : — 

There  was,  however,  one  character  which  stood  out  from  the  general  exag¬ 
geration  with  the  colour  of  life  and  local  truth  :  it  was  that  of  Tony  Lumpkin, 
performed  by  Buckstone.  The  actor  is  too  old  for  the  part :  but  you  find  in 
him  the  country  Squire,  such  as  he  existed  a  century  ago,  and  such,  I  fear, 
as  he  still  exists  in  some  rural  districts  of  England.  This  great  spoiled  child, 
who  is  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  does  not  know  how  to  write,  a 
haunter  of  taverns,  a  lover  of  horses,  dogs,  and  cock-fights,  trusting  to 
his  fortune  to  cover  and  excuse  his  ignorance,  rough  in  his  manners, 
jovial,  malicious,  but  good-hearted  withal,  is,  thanks  to  Goldsmith  and  Buck- 
stone,  one  of  the  most  excellent  paintings  of  manners  the  English  stage  can 
offer. 

Now,  suck  odd  things  do  turn  up  that  we  cannot  positively  deny 
that  some  rural  district  of  England  may  contain  such  a  prodigy  as 
a  squire  who  cannot  write.  Certainly,  an  assize  court  a  few  years 
ago  did  reveal  the  existence  of  such  a  monster  in  a  Welsh  county. 
A  defendant  to  a  suit  appeared,  -who,  as  the  owner  of  some  two  or 
three  thousand  a  year,  and  the  son  of  a  county  magistrate  — 
happily,  not  a  magistrate  himself — was  doubtless  entitled  to  be 
called  a  “  squire,”  but  who  nevertheless  could  not  write.  But  to 
sav  that  this  sort  of  squire  “  exists  in  some  rural  districts”  implies 
at'least  that  there  are  several  of  the  breed.  We  have  always  looked 
on  our  Welshman  as  a  sort  of  dodo,  standing  altogether  by  him¬ 
self.  It  would  be  quite  a  point  for  M.  Esquiros  to  look  into, 
whether  he  really  has  any  congeners. 

M.  Esquiros  begins  his  inquiries  with  a  survey  of  English 
geology  and  ethnology.  He  is  not  very  strong  in  the  latter  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  not  so  much  positively  inaccurate  as  weak  in  the  way 
of  repeating  after  others  what  he  does  not  fully  enter  into.  Still, 
even  this  may  be  useful  to  M.  Esquiros’  countrymen,  who  gene¬ 
rally  find  it  so  difficult  to  understand  the  q u ns i-n a t i o n al i ty  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  who,  if  they  grasp  it  at  all,  are 
tempted  to  exaggerate  the  diversity,  and  to  look  on  the  United 
Kingdom  as  something  like  the  Austrian  Empire.  M.  Esquiros, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  knows  that  cromlechs  were  tombs,  and  not 
altars,  though  it  is  somewhat  rash  to  assume  that  they  must 
necessarily  be  the  tombs  of  Celts.  It  is  probably  Mr.  Wraxall 
who  is  guilty  twice  —  therefore,  not  purely  by  accident  of 
turning  the  name  of  the  great  primaeval  monument  of  Kent  into 
Kits  City  House. 

M.  Esquiros’  inquiries  into  the  gipsies  are  very  curious,  and 
many  will  read  with  interest  his  accounts  of  Richardson  —  not 
the  novelist,  but  the  showman — and  of  the  (in  later  days)  better 
known  name  of  Wombwell.  Altogether,  whether  on  grave  or 
trifling  matters,  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  welcome  more  of  his 
sketches  of  ourselves. 


RAVENSHOE.* 

R.  HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  serial  story  Havenshoe  has  come 
to  an  end  in  Macmillan’’ s  Magazine,  and  invested  itself  in  the 
ordinary  habiliments  of  a  three-volume  novel.  The  j  uncture  of 
this  inevitable  metamorphosis  of  a  successful  tale  is  one  at  which 
fair  criticism  becomes,  for  the  moment,  very  difficult  indeed.  When 
the  growing  boy,  whose  personality  in  a  tunic  and  bare  legs  is  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  to  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  suddenly  appears  on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  a  jacket  and  trousers — or  when  the  short  frock 
of  the  growing  girl,  whom  one  has  known  from  her  childhood, 
blooms  out  at  once  into  the  ampler  and  more  sweeping  skirts 
of  the  young  lady —  the  novel  aspect  of  a  well-known  object 
renders  a  just  appreciation  of  its  intrinsic  fitness  or  elegance 
perhaps  less  easy  than  if  that  object  had  never  been  known 
under  the  old  shape  at  all.  It  is  not  until  our  eyes  are  more  or 
less  familiarized  with  the  new  state  of  things  that  we  can  rightly 
compare  the  general  effect  and  appearance  of  our  newly  jacketed 
or  newly  gowned  young  friends  with  other  specimens  of  the  classes 
of  girls  and  boys  into  which  they  have  respectively  risen.  So  it  is 
with  the  serial  novel  of  which  we  have  watched  the  growth  from 
its  first  chapter,  when  it  ceases  growing,  and  bursts  into  a  com¬ 
plete  work.  We  have  to  analyse  it  from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and 
determine  its  merits  by  a  new  test.  The  qualities  which  tend  to 
secure  a  chronic  interest  in  the  story  published  by  monthly  numbers 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  those  which  must  win  over  the  critical 
sense  of  a  reader  who  reads  the  three  volumes  connectedly.  As 
long  as  the  month’s  chapter  is  sufficiently  seasoned  with  incidents, 
brilliant  conversations,  or  even  picturesque  descriptions,  to  engage 
attention  for  itself  and  itself  only,  the  consecutiveness  and  proba¬ 
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bility  of  the  successive  numbers  may  be  yery  slight  indeed,  with¬ 
out  shocking  the  perception  of  an  intermittent  audience.  And  it 
the  stories  of  a  magazine  are  expected  to  carry  on  the  interest  of 
that  audience  through  the  serious  duty  of  skimming  the  essays  on 
all  subjects  which  fill  the  remainder  of  its  heterogeneous  pages,  the 
story-tellers  will  find  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the  temptation  to 
paint  up  to  their  situation.  A  quiet  chapter,  written  for  its 
proper  place  in  the  novel,  when  imbedded  amid  the  padding  of  its 
serial,  looks  as  thinly  coloured  and  undertoned  as  the  conscientious 
and  accurate  copy  of  nature  which  we  have  admired  in  the  artist’s 
studio  does  when  it  is  hung  between  two  gorgeously  tinted  rivals 
upon  the  Academy  walls.  The  habit  of  centering .  the  whole 
interest  of  a  magazine  in  the  stories  which  are  successively  adver¬ 
tised  at  the  railway  stations  as  the  current  attraction  for  the 
travelling  purchaser,  tends  to  spoil  at  once  the  editor,  the  writer, 
the  critic,  and  the  general  reader.  Some  palliation  of  a  growing 
imbecility  of  the  public  taste  might  be  found  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  kind  of  temperance  pledge  to  all  magazine  buyers,  by 
which  they  should  be  bound  seriously  to  read  and  digest  all  the 
hard-headed  and  useful  articles  of  the  number,  before  entering 
upon  the  lighter  ones.  We  would  gladly  advise  a  total  abstinence 
from  the  stories  until  they  were  completed,  were  it  not  obvious 
that  in  that  case  very  few  magazines  would  be  either  read  or  pur¬ 
chased  at  all. 

Havenshoe  has  not  passed  unscathed  through  the  dangers  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  method  of  its  composition.  There  are  situations 
in  the  story  verging  on  the  improbable,  characters  of  doubtful 
texture,  and  here  and  there  touches  of  that  melodramatic  kind  of 
mannerism  which  seems  to  address  itself  more  easily  to  the  vola¬ 
tile  magazine-public  than  to  the  constant  and  serious  novel-reader. 
In  short,  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  is  not  absolutely  free  from  the 
imputation  of  being  a  “  rollicking”  writer.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  is  in  any  degree  prone  to  the  ostentatious  vulgarity  of  un¬ 
duly  displaying  his  own  personality  in  his  pages  merely  to  catch  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  the  public  for  his  story,  which  is  the 
worst  form  of  rollicking.  The  chronicler  of  Charles  Ravenshoe’s 
history  is  too  thoroughly  an  educated  gentleman  to  be  caught  in 
the  use  of  this  favourite  artifice  of  literary  cockneyism.  But  there 
are  many  shades  of  method  in  telling  a  story  between  the  extreme 
limits  of  a  flagrant  rollicking  and  a  quiet  narrative  style ;  and 
where  the  story  itself  is  so  full  of  merit  as  Havenshoe,  the  more  the 
style  in  which  it  is  told  approaches  to  the  dignity  of  simplicity, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  enduring  popularity  of  the  story. 

Havenshoe  is  a  better  novel  than  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  in  so  far  as 
it  maintains  a  more  continuous  chain  of’  interest.  A  strain  upon 
the  novel-reading  faculties  is  involved  in  the  obligation  to  follow 
one’s  heroes  and  heroines  not  only  to  the  Antipodes,  but  across  a 
jump  of  a  good  many  years  from  youth  into  middle  life.  Many 
of  the  characters  of  the  first  volume  of  a  story  so  constructed  are 
found  to  have  become  practically  unnecessary,  and  even  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  author  himself,  before  the  end  of  the  third. 
Even  the  principal  characters  are  so  modified  in  the  progress  of 
time  and  circumstance  as  to  affect  us  with  a  sense  of  duplicity 
rather  than  of  continuing  unity.  There  is  no  obvious  reason,  for 
instance,  in  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  why  we  should  identify  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  damsel  of  the  quiet  English  village  with  the  solid 
matron  of  the  Australian  sheep  farm,  or  the  fascinating  young 
scoundrel  who  carries  her  off  in  Vol.  I.  with  the  hardened 
grizly  bushranger  who  reappears  on  the  scene  in  Yol.  III.  The 
reader,  who  is  not  conscious  of  being  himself  appreciably  older  at 
the  end  of  a  novel  than  at  the  beginning,  feels  that  he  is  made  to 
live  too  fast  by  cramming  together  within  so  short  a  compass  the 
emotions  developed  as  he  stands  at  two  so  entirely  different  points 
of  view.  It  is  true  that  such  may  be  the  course  of  real  life  ;  but 
then  in  real  life  there  are  no  spectators  belonging  to  this  planet 
who  can  look  on  from  a  position  of  such  relative  immobility  as 
that  enjoyed  by  the  novel-reader  in  regard  of  the  adventures  of 
the  novel.  We  are  able  to  take  up  the  thread  of  a  partly  acted 
drama  and  follow  it  to  the  end ;  but  if  the  curtain  falls  for  some 
score  of  years  between  the  acts,  we  cannot  but  feel,  when  it  rises 
again,  that  the  interest  has  to  be  created  afresh,  and  that  the  plot, 
the  actors,  and  the  audience,  are  in  truth  all  equally  new. 

In  Havenshoe  all  the  introductory  part  of  the  drama  is  worked 
through  much  more  concisely  than  in  Geoffry  Hamlyn.  The  key 
of  the  whole  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  matrimonial  embroilments 
of  an  earlier  generation  of  the  family  of  Ravenshoe ;  but  the  history 
of  that  generation  is  not  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length  than  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  explain  the  situation  that  afterwards  arises, 
and  to  provide  instruments  for  the  working  out  of  the  problem. 
The  reader  is  not  called  upon  for  any  absorbing  personal  interest 
in  the  character  or  fortunes  of  Densil  Ravenshoe,  the  last  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  Ravenshoes  who  are  the  central  figures  of  the  story. 
Nor  is  he  tempted  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  the  mutual 
inclination  of  a  youthful  Lady  Ascot  and  Lord  Saltire  has  calmed 
itself  down  into  the  Platonic  attachment  and  affectionate  gallantry 
of  their  old  age.  For  the  purposes  of  the  novel  they  are  there 
as  connecting  links  with  the  Ravenshoes  that  are  past,  and  as 
happening  to  be  among  the  main  unravellers  of  the  destiny  of  the 
Ravenshoes  that  are  on  the  stage.  The  incidental  hint  of  their 
own  romance  belongs  to  an  antenatal  age  with  which  the  reader 
has  practically  nothing  to  do.  As  clever  studies  of  character,  they 
are  sufficiently  pleasant  and  natural  personages  to  attract  a  fair 
share  of  attention.  But  the  active  interest  of  the  story  circulates 
round  the  younger  generation  alone ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  has 
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told  his  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  up  that  interest  very 
strongly  all  through. 

As  Havenshoe  has  been  for  so  long  gradually  unrolling  itself  before 
the  eyes  of  the  reading  public,  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  analyse  its 
plan  or  epitomize  its  details.  We  have  said  that  some  of  the  events 
might  be  characterized  as  verging  upon  improbability ;  and  we 
might  say  that  the  sequence  of  events  upon  which  the  whole 
genealogical  plot  turns  is  a  very  highly  improbable  combination 
indeed.  That  a  suppressed  marriage  in  one  generation  of  Raven- 
shoes,  involving  the  right  to  the  whole  family  estates,  should  have 
been  followed  in  the  next  generation  by  a  secret  change  of  two 
children  at  nurse,  which  practically,  but  unconsciously  reversed  the 
injustice  of  the  former  proceeding  —  at  least  for  one  of  the 
children  of  the  person  whose  right  of  inheritance  had  been  origin¬ 
ally  violated  — is  certainly  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  compen¬ 
sations  of  fortune  if  looked  upon  as  an  historical  fact,  and  a  bold  and 
ingenious  piece  of  poetical  justice  if  considered  as  a  fiction. 
There  is  equal  boldness  and  ingenuity  in  the  plot  by  which  the 
Jesuit  father  confessor  of  the  family  is  enabled  to  use  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  double  mystery  for  his  own  ends,  by  letting  the  light  fall 
upon  the  latter  half  of  it  only,  while  the  key  to  the  earlier  half  lies 
unavailable  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  for  want  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  where  the  requisite  evidence  is  to  be  procured.  But  there 
is  so  much  vividness  in  the  circumstantial  pictures  of  the  story, 
that  the  reader  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  daring  of  the  author  in 
the  use  of  machinery  at  once  so  slight  and  so  intricate,  until  ho 
has  come  to  the  end.  And  when  the  reader  turns  into  the  critic, 
and  reviews  his  general  impressions  by  a  more  particular  investi¬ 
gation,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  deny  that  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley 
has  certainly  the  power  of  constructing  a  story  which  hangs  well 
together,  whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  pegs  upon  which  it  is 
hung. 

But  the  power  of  telling  a  story  is  not  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley’s 
only  merit  as  a  writer.  Like  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley, 
he  has  the  eye  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  and  although  guilt¬ 
less  (for  all  that  is  proved)  of  ever  having  written  a  verse,  he  is 
also  gifted  with  a  strong  poetical  power  of  expression  in  prose. 
He  is  able  to  put  the  details  of  a  great  scene  upon  his  canvas  with 
a  clear  and  vivid  picturesqueness  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  general  effect ;  and  he  groups  and  sketches 
the  figures  of  the  scene  well  and  effectively.  He  paints  the  sea- 
coasts  of  the  West  of  England,  and  the  fishers  of  those  coasts,  with 
the  truth  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  them,  as  Mr.  Hook  paints 
the  fishermen  of  Sussex,  and  the  short  waves  of  the  Channel.  Mr. 
Henry  Kingsley  has  seen  the  wonders  of  sea  and  land  in  many 
latitudes,  and  has  already  shown  in  Geojfry  TIamlyn  the  faculty 
of  putting  forcibly  upon  paper  what  he  has  seen.  But  one  of  the 
deepest  tests  of  the  power  of  description,  both  of  character  and 
scenery,  is  the  truth  of  the  touch  with  which  a  writer  draws  that 
with  which  he  has  been  familiar  from  his  childhood.  To  photo¬ 
graph  Cornish  fishermen,  or  Northern  operatives,  or  Midland 
poachers,  in  a  book  so  truly  that  the  reader  who  has  not  lived 
among  them,  and  the  reader  who  has,  can  equally  look  into  their 
minds  and  see  that  their  portraits  are  true,  argues  an  instinctive 
sympathy,  and  an  intuitive  power  of  selection  and  grasp,  which 
are  among  the  most  distinctive  qualities  of  a  good  novel-writer. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  mere  faculty  of  sketching  a 
provincial  manner  with  superficial  accuracy,  and  that  subtle  insight 
into  the  inner  nature  of  which  the  manner  is  the  expression,  which 
gives  such  a  value  to  some  of  the  works  of  Miss  Evans  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  has  not  wandered  long  enough 
among  the  back-settlements  of  Australia  to  forget  the  freemasonry 
of  the  Western  counties. 

But  if  the  author  of  Havenshoe  writes  like  a  poet,  he  also  writes,  1 
or  wishes  to  write,  like  an  experienced  man  of  the  world.  He 
displays  an  obvious  intention  to  interweave  in  his  story  as  many 
yarieties  of  human  character  as  can  well  be  fitted  into  it,  and  to 
trace  the  reaction  of  each  character  upon  the  thread  of  the  story 
very  accurately.  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  worked  out  this 
problem  with  considerable  success.  The  moral  of  the  book  is 
eminently  the  moral  of  a  good-natured  man  of  the  world  —  that  a 
good  fellow,  in  fustian  or  in  broadcloth,  in  high  or  low  estate, 
engaged  in  the  highest  or  lowest,  the  most  earnest  or  the  most 
frivolous  pursuits,  is  always  a  good  fellow.  In  illustration  of  this 
principle,  the  big,  burly,  sporting  savage  Lord  Welter,  after  be¬ 
having,  through  most  of  the  book,  like  a  consummate  blackguard 
in  every  shape  and  on  every  possible  occasion,  is  rescued  by  a  kind  ' 
of  tour  do  force  from  utter  condemnation  at  the  close,  and  re¬ 
habilitated  among  the  list  of  good  fellows  with  whom  the  reader 
is  expected  to  sympathize.  We  think  that,  for  the  sake  of  making 
things  pleasant,  Sir.  Henry  Kingsley  has  carried  the  application  of  : 
his  principle  a  little  too  far.  In  Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair  there  i 
are  few  conceptions  more  skilful  than  the  character  of  Rawdon 
Crawley,  redeemed  from  absolute  iniquity  by  a  few  slight  touches 
of  kindly  feeling  and  good  fellowship.  But  the  Lord  Welter  of 
ltavenshoc  is  drawn  as  a  colder,  cleverer,  more  calculating,  and 
more  unscrupulous  blackguard  than  Rawdon ;  and  if  we  concede 
to  Mr.  Kingsley  the  best  right  to  judge  how  far  the  creatures  of 
his  own  pen  are  susceptible  of  reformation- — and,  therefore,  to  Lord 
Welter  the  right  to  behave  better  than  might  have  been  expected  of 
him — we  are  still  justified  in  speaking  of  Lord  Welter  ourselves  as 
we  find  him  altogether,  and  asserting  that  he  is  not  a  good  fellow  i 
bevond  skin  depth  at  the  end  of  the  book  any  more  than  at  the  j 


beginning.  The  liberality  or  partiality  of  the  author  in  treating 
him  as  such  is  a  charity  which  verges  on  cynicism.  This  is  the 
only  quarrel  we  have  with  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley. 


THIERRY  ON  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE* 

AMEDEE  THIERRY  has  evinced  a  tenacity  of  character 
unusual  among  his  volatile  countrymen.  From  the  day  when 
he  inscribed  to  his  elder  brother,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Conquest  of  England,  the  first  edition  of  his  Ilistory  of  the  Gauls , 
he  has  devoted  himself  with  unswerving  constancy  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  one  most  interesting  subject — the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  History  of  the  Gauls  is,  for  the  most  part, 
entwined  with  that  of  the  action  of  Rome  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  Thierry’s  general  work  upon  this  subject  was  fitly  followed 
by  a  special  account  of  the  administration  of  Rome  in  Gaul.  His 
monograph  on  Attila  was  adapted  still  further  to  elucidate  the 
character  of  Roman  civilization  in  the  provinces.  His  last  work, 
now  before  us,  which  purports  to  be  a  picture  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  Roman  conquest,  and 
carries  the  reader  from  the  urls  quadrata,  the  rectangular  citv 
or  encampment  on  the  Palatine,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  realm  of 
Augustin  and  Trajan  on  the  Atlas  and  the  Carpathians,  the  Tyne, 
and  the  Euphrates.  His  earliest  publication  was  a  narrative  of  a 
particular  Roman  conquest;  his  second,  a  specimen  of  Roman 
administration ;  his  last  sums  up  the  theory  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  general.  By  his  devotion  to  a  single  subject,  wide  and  varied 
as  it  is,  the  author  has  deserved  to  hold  a  place  in  the  highest 
rank  of  contemporary  historians.  If  inferior  to  his  brother 
Augustin  in  originality  and  imagination,  if  second  to  Guizot  in 
philosophical  penetration,  he  is  much  superior  to  the  one  in 
accuracy  and  sober  judgment,  and  to  the  other  in  animation. 

The  younger  Thierry  has  another  merit,  rare  among  the  literati 
of  the  Second  Empire.  He  can  write  a  whole  volume  on  Roman 
History  without  an  allusion  to  modern  France.  Most  English 
readers  are  tired  by  this  time  of  the  pretended  historians  of  the  day, 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  history  can  reproduce  itself  after 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  centuries,  and  confuse  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancient  times  by  insisting  on  superficial  analogies  with 
the  present.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Second  Empire  should  be 
estimated  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  prejudged,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  by  mere  names  and  shadows. 

Roman  history,  it  has  been  often  asserted,  presents  us  with  the 
most  striking  and,  perhaps,  the  only  complete  instance  of  a  recorded 
rise  and  progress,  decline  and  dissolution,  of  a  nation.  If  ever  the 
often  presumed  analogy  between  the  life  of  a  people  and  the  life 
of  a  human  being  has  been  actually  realized,  here,  it  is  said,  is  a 
conspicuous  example.  Often  as  such  an  analogy  has  been  pre¬ 
sumed,  it  has  been  as  often  sneered  down.  Doubtless  it  is  true 
that,  physically,  no  such  analogy  can  exist.  No  one  supposes 
that  the  physical  life  of  a  people  can  perish ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be 
born.  Descent  of  blood  continues  and  must  continue,  in  omne  vohi- 
bilis  cevum.  The  maintainers  of  such  an  analogy  hold,  we  imagine, 
a  different  view  from  what  is  so  flippantly  set  aside.  They  mean 
that  every  people  is  generally  distinguished  by  some  leading  idea, 
some  characteristic  principle  of  action — determined  sometimes  by 
local  circumstances,  by  geographical  position,  or  climate,  by  its 
political  condition,  and  that  of  its  neighbours,  by  its  reli¬ 
gious  conceptions,  its  social  aspirations  —  which  gives  a  colour 
to  its  history,  waxing  and  waning  in  a  regular  progress 
throughout  it,  until,  its  inward  force  being  exhausted,  or  its 
outward  force  overborne,  the  moral  identity  of  the  people  itself 
becomes  lost  or  obliterated.  In  this  view  Roman  history  pre¬ 
sents  undoubtedly  a  peculiar  unity  and  completeness.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Roman  national  life  consists  in  the  appetency  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  This  expansion  we  understand  in  its  proper  sense,  not 
as  a  mere  aggregation  of  conquests  subjected  to  a  central  rule, 
but  as  the  absorption  of  the  conquered  people  into  one  common 
body.  The  history  of  Rome  seems  to  be  unique  in  the  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  upon  one 
another,  which  pervades  it.  No  nation,  the  ancients  themselves 
observed,  imparted  its  polity  so  freely  to  its  subjects  as  the 
Roman;  and  no  nation,  it  was  not  less  frequently  remarked, 
accepted  so  freely  in  return  the  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  social  and 
moral  principles  of  its  subjects.  Gracia  capta  ferum  victor em  ccpit 
....  Victi  victoribus  leges  dederunt.  The  character  of  this  assimi¬ 
lation  has  been  traced  in  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Niebuhr’s 
historical  speculations.  He  has  shown  exactly  wherein  the  original 
difference  lay  between  the  Roman  and  his  subjects  or  allies, 
between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian ;  and  he  has  traced  the  steps 
by  which  the  difference  was  gradually  effaced,  and  the  rival  bodies 
coalesced.  He  has  shown,  indeed,  that  the  Romans  were  as 
reluctant  as  other  people  to  make  the  concession,  or  to  admit  the 
reaction ;  but  the  principle  working  blindly  within  them  was  too 
strong  for  their  prejudices,  and  effected  even  against  their  will  a 
progressive  revolution,  which  became  at  once  the  great  distinction 
of  their  history  and  the  salvation  of  their  polity. 

The  admission  of  the  Plebs  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  State 
was  among  the  first  of  the  internal  revolutions  hy  which  Rome 
was  periodically  saved  and  invigorated.  Another,  not  less  import¬ 
ant,  was  the  admission  of  the  Italians.  The  Social  War,  as  it  is 
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called,  is  the  more  curious  from  the  analogy  it  bears  in  some 
respects  to  the  war  now  raging  in  America.  The  Southern  States 
of  America,  indeed,  are  fighting  for  separation  from  a  common¬ 
wealth  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  united  ;  while  the 
Allies,  or  Italian  nations,  contended  nominally  for  admission  or  in¬ 
corporation  with  one  which  jealously  excluded  them.  But,  in 
fact,  they  had  been  actually  united  before  on  unequal  and  dis¬ 
paraging  terms.  The  Italians  bore  the  burden  of  an  alliance 
which,  as  they  complained,  was  not  an  equal  union ;  just  as  the 
Southerners  now  complain  that  they  have  been  unequally  yoked 
with  their  more  powerful  and  exclusive  neighbours.  The  Italians 
sought  a  more  complete  and  intimate  connexion,  by  which  they 
would  acquire  certain  valuable  privileges  hitherto  withheld  from 
them.  The  Southerners  think,  more  wisely  perhaps,  that  no  union 
between  them  and  the  North  can  henceforth  be  equal  or  secure. 
The  Romans  succeeded,  from  their  strict  unity,  if  not  from  superior 
courage  or  more  abundant  resources,  in  finally  crushing  the  Ita¬ 
lians  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  thus  succeeded  in  the  field  than 
they  found  it  necessary  to  concede  in  council  the  very  points  for 
which  so  much  blood  had  been  vainly  shed.  They  offered  to  the 
conquered  enemy,  of  their  own  accord,  the  actual  terms  for  which 
he  had  contended.  The  Italians  were  finally  admitted  to  a  full 
and  equal  participation  in  the  franchise  from  which  they  had  been 
excluded,  and  in  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  flowed 
from  it.  And  so,  it  seems  certain  that,  if  the  North  were  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  crushing  the  rebellion  of  the  South,  its  first  act,  after 
sheathing  the  sword,  must  be  to  grant  the  separation  it  now  so 
violently  opposes. 

But  the  political  lesson  we  draw  from  this  contest  does  not  stop 
here.  Although  the  incorporation  of  the  Italians  with  the  Romans 
now  took  place,  and  added  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  united  | 
people,  the  wars  which  had  been  waged  to  prevent  it  proved 
directly  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  State.  The  armies  which  had  ; 
been  levied  by  exhausting  efforts  to  prolong  this  futile  struggle 
could  not  be  disbanded.  The  chiefs  who  had  risen  to  their  head 
would  not  descend  to  the  level  of  plain  citizens.  The  political 
wranglings  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  Drusi  in  the  forum  were  suc¬ 
ceeded,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Social  War,  by  the  military  con¬ 
flicts  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  of  Cinna  and  Fimbria,  in  the  field ;  and 
the  first  of  the  Civil  wars  left  a  seed  of  political  animosities  which 
bore  fruit  again  and  again  in  the  second  and  the  third.  The  con¬ 
tests  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  of  Octavius  and  Antony,  were  derived 
directly  from  the  fatal  legacy  of  the  Social  War — a  debauched  j 
soldiery  and  a  restless  tribunate.  If  Rome  had  had  the  wisdom  ! 
and  virtue  to  yield  the  point  in  dispute  with  the  Italians  without 
a  war,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  she  might  have  lapsed 
peaceably  and  prosperously  into  the  state  of  constitutional  freedom 
under  a  limited  chiefship  which  had  once  been  the  aspiration  of 
Scipio  and  became  the  vain  regret  of  Cicero. 

But  the  law  of  expansion  b}r  which  Rome  was  governed  could 
not  cease  to  operate.  The  Republic  held  vast  possessions  beyond 
Italy ;  and  from  these  possessions  also  there  rose  in  due  time  a  cry 
for  incorporation.  The  policy  of  Ceesar  and  Octavius  was  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  cry.  The  battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi  crowned 
it  with  success.  But  in  this  case  the  success  of  the  provinces  was 
the  salvation  of  the  metropolis.  The  good  fortune  of  Rome  again 
prevailed  over  the  suicidal  policy  of  her  self-constituted  rulers. 
The  oligarchy  which  was  baffled  on  those  fields  had  been  bent  on 
governing  the  State  on  the  same  principles  of  exclusion  which 
had  been  routed  at  least  twice  before  in  the  course  of  its  history. 
Again,  the  vital  principle  of  expansion  triumphed.  The  system 
of  the  Empire  raised  the  provinces  more  and  more  to  political 
equality  with  Italy.  But  for  this  good  fortune  Rome  paid  highly. 
The  victory  of  the  Italians  had  cost  her  the  Civil  wars — the 
triumph  of  the  provinces  cost  her  her  freedom.  The  Cassars  ruled 
by  the  swords  of  an  army  of  foreigners,  of  soldiers  of  foreign  birth ; 
for  the  legions  were  henceforth  recruited  entirely  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  though  Italian  or  Roman  privileges  became  widely  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  soil  of  the  provinces.  The  ruling  power,  the  armed 
men,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  the  veil 
of  constitutional  government  which  the  Caesars  threw  over  their 
autocracy  was  but  loosely  worn  as  an  indulgence  to  the  Senate. 
Rome  had  now  become  a  despotic  monarchy ;  but  though  she  had 
lost  her  freedom,  she  had  extended  her  sympathies,  and  had  ad¬ 
vanced  the  sense  of  nationality  from  the  heart  to  the  frontiers  of 
her  empire. 

At  last,  under  the  tyrant  Caracalla,  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
legally  constituted  a  single  nation.  But  there  remained  another 
step  to  be  taken  for  the  complete  assimilation  of  the  Roman  races 
in  one  body.  While  the  public  law  of  Rome  was  undergoing  this 
progressive  expansion,  her  private  law  was  gradually  subjected  to 
similar  modifications,  not  less  complete,  though  far  less  conspi¬ 
cuous  on  the  page  of  history.  The  earliest  Roman  jurisprudence 
determined  the  religious  and  social  usages  of  the  patrician  or 
genuine  Roman  only.  The  status  of  the  plebeian  was  recognised 
by  custom  and  gloss  before  it  was  sanctioned  by  any  written 
enactment.  But  the  vestiges  of  the  primitive  monopoly  survived 
in  innumerable  forms  and  phrases  ill  explained  and  little  re¬ 
garded  down  to  a  late  period  of  political  development.  The 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  continued  to  mark  for  ages  a  real  | 
practical  distinction  between  the  citizen  and  provincial.  At  home, 
where  the  citizens  vastly  preponderated  over  the  foreign  sojourners 
or  visitors,  the  praetor  might  persist  in  recognising  this  exclusive 
code  as  the  sole  standard  of  law  and  procedure.  But  in  the 


provinces  the  case  was  altered.  Roman  law  might  hold  good  as 
between  citizens;  but  the  subjects  of  the  proconsul  were  mostly 
foreigners,  living  under  laws  and  customs  of  their  own.  Upon 
them  the  proconsul  did  not  attempt  to  impose  Roman  law ;  for, 
among  other  reasons,  Roman  law  was  mainly  founded  on  religious 
ideas  in  which  the  foreigners  could  not  participate,  and  to  which 
it  never  entered  into  the  head  of  the  Roman  governor  to  introduce 
them.  But  it  was  necessary  to  invent  some  general  system  of  law 
under  which  the  Roman  and  the  provincial  might  meet  on  com¬ 
mon  ground.  This  was  discovered  in  the  Law  of  Nations — the 
invention  of  the  Roman  tribunals,  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
tempered  the  specialities  of  Quiritary  law  by  general  principles 
of  equity.  This  Law  of  Nations  had,  in  fact,  been  growing 
up  from  the  first  contact  of  the  conqueror  with  the  con¬ 
quered.  Slowly,  and  almost  unconsciously,  it  modified  the 
glosses  of  the  jurisconsults  and  the  decisions  of  the  prse- 
tors.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Roman  law  was  in  the 
crisis  of  transition  —  a  crisis  which  lasted,  indeed,  for  two  or 
more  centuries,  but  of  which  we  almost  entirely  lose  sight  during- 
the  period  of  the  Caesars  and  Antonines.  When  Roman  jurispru¬ 
dence  emerged  from  this  obscurity  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Gaius,  and  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors, 
the  exclusive  principles  of  Quiritary  law  had  been  almost  wholly 
obliterated,  and  the  Roman  people,  now  embracing  every  free  man 
of  the  Empire,  was  subjected  to  the  mild  and  equable  pressure  of  a 
common  and  uniform  system.  Thus,  with  the  one  great  exception  of 
the  slave  population,  the  whole  civilized  world  was  reduced  or  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  uniform  status  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  the  principle 
of  expansion  had  been  carried  to  its  full  extent.  The  idea  of  the 
Roman  polity,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  ancient  and,  perhaps, 
from  all  modern  politics,  had  been  fulfilled.  The  Roman  people 
had  run  through  its  destined  cycle,  and  its  moral  progress,  which, 
in  its  life,  had  reached  its  consummation.  In  this  sense,  as  we  have 
said,  the  life  of  the  Roman  nation  may  fairly  be  compared  with  the 
life  of  the  individual  man. 


THE  PARSEES.* 

Second  Notice. 

THE  so-called  Fire-worshippers  certainly  do  not  worship  the 
fire,  and  they  naturally  object  to  a  name  which  seems  to 
place  them  on  a  level  with  mere  idolaters.  All  they  admit  is,  that 
in  their  youth  they  are  taught  to  face  some  luminous  object  while 
worshipping  God  (p.  7),  and  that  they  regard  the  fire,  like  other 
great  natural  phenomena,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine  power  (p.  26). 
But  they  assure  us  that  they  never  ask  assistance  or  blessings  from  an 
unintelligent  material  object,  nor  is  it  even  considered  necessary  to 
turn  the  face  to  any  emblem  whatever  in  praying  to  Ormuzd.  The 
most  honest,  however,  among  the  Parsis,  and  those  who  would  most 
emphatically  protest  against  the  idea  of  their  ever  paying  divine 
honours  to  the  sun  or  the  fire,  admit  the  existence  of  some  kind  of 
national  instinct  —  an  indescribable  awe  felt  by  every  Parsi  with 
regard  to  light  and  fire.  The  fact  that  the  Parsis  are  the  only 
Eastern  people  who  entirely  abstain  from  smoking  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant  ;  and  we  know  that  most  of  them  would  rather  not.blow  out 
a  candle  if  they  could  help  it.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  such  a 
feeling,  but  it  seems,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  that  which  many 
Christians  have  about  the  Cross.  They  do  not  worship  the  cross, 
but  they  have  peculiar  feelings  of  reverence  for  it,  and  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  some  of  their  most  sacred  acts. 

But  although  most  Parsis  would  be  very  ready  to  tell  us  what 
they  do  not  worship,  there  are  but  few  who  could  give  a  straight¬ 
forward  answer  if  asked  what  they  do  worship  and  believe.  Their 
priests,  no  doubt,  would  say  that  they  worship  Ormuzd  and 
believe  in  Zoroaster,  his  prophet ;  and  they  would  appeal  to  the 
Zendavesta,  as  containing  the  Word  of  God,  revealed  by  Ormuzd 
to  Zoroaster.  If  more  closely  pressed,  however,  they  would  have 
to  admit  that  they  .cannot  understand  one  word  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  which  they  profess  to  believe,  nor  could  they  give  any 
reason  why  they  believe  Zoroaster  to  have  been  a  true  prophet, 
and  not  an  impostor.  “  As  a  body,”  says  Dadabliai  Naoroji,  ‘‘the 
priests  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  duties  and  objects  of  their  o-wn 
profession,  but  are  entirely  uneducated,  except  that  they  are  able 
to  read  and  write,  and  that,  also,  often  very  imperfectly.  They  do 
not  understand  a  single  word  of  their  prayers  and  recitations, 
which  are  all  in  the  old  Zend  language.” 

What,  then,  do  the  laity  know  about  religion  ?  WThat  makes 
the  old  teaching  of  Zoroaster  so  dear  to  them  that,  in  spite  of  all  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  among  themselves,  young  and  old  seem  equally 
determined  never  to  join  any  other  religious  community?  Incre¬ 
dible  as  it  may  sound,  we  are  told  by  the  best  authority,  by  an 
enlightened  yet  strictly  orthodox  Parsi,  that  there  is  hardly  a  man 
or  a  woman  who  could  give  an  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.  “  The  whole  religious  education  of  a  Parsi  child  consists  in 
preparing  by  rote  a  certain  number  of  prayers  in  Zend,  without 
understanding  a  word  of  them ;  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
their  religion  being  left  to  be  picked  up  from  casual  conversation.” 
A  Parsi,  in  fact,  hardly  knows  what  his  faith  is.  The  Zendavesta 
is  to  him  a  sealed  book ;  and  though  there  is  a  Guzerati  translation 
of  it,  that  translation  is  not  made  from  the  original,  but  from 
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a  Pehlevi  paraphrase,  nor  is  it  recognised  by  the  priests  as  an 
authorized  version.  Till  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  there 
was  no  book  from  which  a  Parsi  of  an  inquiring  mind  could  gather 
the  principles  of  his  religion.  At  that  time,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
chiefly  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries, 
a  small  Dialogue  was  written  in  Guzerati  —  a  kind  of  catechism, 
giving,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  the  most  important 
tenets  of  Parsiism.  We  shall  quote  some  passages  from  this 
Dialogue,  as  translated  by  Dadabhai  Naoroji.  The  subject  of  it 
is  thus  described  : — 

A  few  Questions  and  Answers  to  acquaint  the  Children  "of  the  'holy  Zartliosti 

Community  with  the  Subject  of  the  Mazdiashna  Religion,  i.  e.  the  Worship 

of  God. 

Question.  Whom  do  we,  of  the  Zarthosti  community,  believe  in  ? 

Answer.  W e  believe  in  only  one  God,  and  do  not  believe  in  any  besides 

Him. 

Q.  Who  is  that  one  God  ? 

A.  The  God  who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  angels,  the  stars,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  the  water,  or  all  the  four  elements,  and  all  things  of 
the  two  worlds ;  that  God  we  believe  in.  Him  we  worship,  him  we  invoke, 
him  we  adore. 

Q.  Do  we  not  believe  in  any  other  God  ? 

A.  Whoever  believes  in  any  other  God  but  this,  is  an  infidel,  and  shall 
suffer  the  punishment  of  hell. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  our  God  ? 

A.  Our  God  has  neither  face  nor  form,  colour  nor  shape,  nor  fixed  place. 
There  is  no  other  like  him.  He  is  himself  singly  such  a  glory  that  we 
cannot  praise  or  describe  him  ;  nor  our  mind  comprehend  him. 

So  far,  no  one  could  object  to  this  Catechism,  and  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  Dualism,  which  is  generally  mentioned  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  Persian  religion  —  the  belief  in  two 
Gods,  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  good,  and  Ahriman,  the  principle  of 
evil  —  is  not  countenanced  by  the  modern  Parsis.  Whether  it 
exists  in  the  Zendavesta  is  another  question,  which,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  discussed  at  present. 

The  Catechism  continues :  — 

Q.  What  is  our  religion  ? 

A.  Our  religion  is  “  Worship  of  God.” 

Q.  Whence  did  we  receive  our  religion  ? 

A.  God’s  true  prophet  —  the  true  Zurthost  (Zoroaster)  Asphantaman 
Anoshinvan  —  brought  the  religion  to  us  from  God. 

Here  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  no  question  should  have  been 
asked  as  to  the  claim  of  Zoroaster  to  be  considered  a  true  prophet. 
He  is  not  treated  as  a  divine  being,  not  even  as  the  son  of  Ormuzd. 
Plato,  indeed,  speaks  of  Zoroaster  as  the  son  of  Oromazes  (Ale.  i. 
p.  1 22  a),  but  this  is  a  mistake,  not  countenanced,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  by  any  of  the  Parsi  writings,  whether  ancient  or 
modem.  With  the  Parsis,  Zoroaster  is  simply  a  wise  man,  a 
prophet  favoured  by  Go<4,  and  admitted  into  God’s  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  ;  but  all  this,  on  his  own  showing  only,  and  without  any 
supernatural  credentials,  except  some  few  miracles  recorded  of 
him  in  books  of  doubtful  authority.  This  shows,  at  all  events, 
how  little  the  Parsis  have  been  exposed  to  controversial  dis¬ 
cussions  ;  for,  as  this  is  so  weak  a  point  in  their  system  that  it 
would  have  invited  the  attacks  of  every  opponent,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Dustoors  would  have  framed  some  argument  in  de¬ 
fence,  if  such  defence  had  ever  been  needed. 

The  next  extract  from  the  Catechism  treats  of  the  canonical 
books : — 

Q.  What  religion  lias  our  prophet  brought  us  from  God  ? 

A.  The  disciples  of  our  Prophet  have  recorded  in  several  books  that  reli¬ 
gion.  Many  of  these  books  were  destroyed  during  Alexander’s  conquest ;  the 
remainder  of  the  books  were  preserved  with  great  care  and  respect  by  the 
Sassanian  Kings.  Of  these  again,  the  greater  portion  were  destroyed  at  the 
Mahommedan  conquest  by  Khalif  Omar,  so  that  we  have  now  very  few  books 
remaining  ;  viz.  the  Vandidad,  the  Yazashne,  the  Visparad,  the  Kherdeh 
Avesta,  the  Vistasp  Nusk,  and  a  few  Pehlevi  books.  Resting  our  faith  upon 
these  few  books,  we  now  remain  devoted  to  our  good  Mazdiashna  religion. 
We  consider  these  books  as  heavenly  books,  because  God  sent  the  tidings  of 
these  books  to  us  through  the  holy  Zurthost. 

Here,  again,  we  see  theological  science  in  its  infancy.  “We 
consider  these  books  as  heavenly  books  because  God  sent  the 
tidings  of  these  books  to  us  through  the  holy  Zurthost,”  is  not 
very  powerful  logic.  It  would  have  been  more  simple  to  say,  “We 
consider  them  heavenly  books  because  we  consider  them  heavenly 
books.”  However,  whether  heavenly  or  not,  these  few  books 
exist.  They  form  the  only  basis  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and 
the  only  source  from  which  we  derive  any  authentic  information 
as  to  its  origin,  its  history,  and  its  real  character. 

That  the  Parsis  are  of  a  tolerant  character  with  regard  to  such 
of  their  doctrines  as  are  not  of  vital  importance,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract :  — 

Q.  Whose  descendants  are  we  ? 

A.  Of  Gayomars.  By  his  progeny  was  Persia  populated. 

Q.  Was  Gayomars  the  first  man  ? 

A.  According  to  our  religion  he  was  so,  but  the  wise  men  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  of  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  and  several  other  nations,  dispute  the 
assertion,  and  say  that  there  was  human  population  on  the  earth  before 
Gayomars. 

The  moral  precepts  which  are  embodied  in  this  Catechism  do 
the  highest  credit  to  the  Parsis : — 

Q.  What  commands  has  God  sent  us  through  his  prophet,  the  exalted 
Zurthost  ? 

A.  To  know  God  as  one  ;  to  know  the  prophet,  the  exalted  Zurthost,  as  the 
true  prophet ;  to  believe  the  religion  and  the  Avesta  brought  by  him  as  true 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt ;  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God ;  not  to  dis¬ 


obey  any  of  the  commands  of  the  Mazdiashna  religion ;  to  avoid  evil  deeds ; 
to  exert  for  good  deeds ;  to  pray  five  times  in  the  day ;  to  believe  on  the  reckon¬ 
ing  and  justice  on  the  fourth  morning  after  death  ;  to  hope  for  heaven  and  to 
fear  hell ;  to  consider  doubtless  the  day  of  general  destruction  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  ;  to  remember  always  that  God  has  done  what  he  willed,  and  shall  do 
what  he  wills  ;  to  face  some  luminous  object  while  worshipping  God. 

Then  follow  several  paragraphs  which  are  clearly  directed 
against  Christian  Missionaries,  and  more  particularly  against  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  and  prayer : — 

Some  deceivers,  [the  Catechism  says,]  with  the  view  of  acquiring  exalta¬ 
tion  in  this  world,  have  set  themselves  up  as  prophets,  and,  going  among  the 
labouring  and  ignorant  people,  have  persuaded  them  that,  “  if  you  commit 
sin,  I  shall  intercede  for  you,  I  shall  plead  for  you,  I  shall  save  you,”  and 
thus  deceive  them  ;  but  the  wise  among  the  people  know  the  deceit. 

This  clearly  refers  to  Christian  missionaries,  but  whether  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  is  difficult  to  say.  The  answer  given  by 
the  Parsis  is  curious  and  significant : — 

“  If  anyone  commit  sin,”  they  reply,  “  under  the  belief  that  he  shall  be 
saved  by  somebody,  both  the  deceiver  as  well  as  the  deceived  shall  be  damned 
to  the  day  of  Rasta  Ivhez.  .  .  .  There  is  no  saviour.  In  the  other  world 
you  shall  receive  the  return  according  to  your  actions.  .  .  .  Your  saviour 
is  your  deeds,  and  God  himself.  He  is  the  pardoner  and  the  giver.  If  you 
repent  your  sins  and  reform,  and  if  the  Great  J udge  consider  you  worthy  of 
pardon,  or  would  be  merciful  to  you,  He  alone  can  and  will  save  you.” 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Parsis  is  contained  in  the  short  Guzerati  Catechism,  translated  by 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  still  less  in  the  fragmentary  extracts  here  given. 
Their  sacred  writings,  the  Yctznct,  Vispered,  and  Vendidad ,  the 
productions  of  much  earlier  ages,  contain  many  ideas,  both  religious 
and  mythological,  which  belong  to  the  past,  to  the  childhood  of 
our  race,  and  which  no  educated  Parsi  could  honestly  profess  to 
believe  in.  This  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  more  enlightened 
faith  of  the  present  generation  with  the  mythological  phraseology 
of  their  old  sacred  writings  is  solved  by  the  Parsis  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  They  do  not,  like  Roman  Catholics,  prohibit  the  reading 
of  the  Zendavesta ;  nor  do  they,  like  Protestants,  encourage  a  critical 
study  of  their  sacred  text3.  They  simply  ignore  the  originals  of 
their  sacred  writings.  They  repeat  them  in  their  prayers  without 
attempting  to  understand  them,  and  they  acknowledge  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  every  translation  of  the  Zendavesta  that  has  yet  been 
made,  either  in  Pehlevi,  Sanskrit,  Guzerati,  French,  or  German. 
Each  Parsi  has  to  pick  up  his  religion  as  best  he  may.  Till  lately, 
even  the  Catechism  did  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  a  child’s 
religious  education.  Thus  the  religious  belief  of  the  present  Parsi 
communities  is  reduced  to  two  or  three  fundamental  doctrines ;  and 
these,  though  professedly  resting  on  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster, 
receive  their  real  sanction  from  a  much  higher  authority.  A  Parsi 
believes  in  One  God,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  prayers.  His 
morality  is  comprised  in  these  words —  pure  thoughts,  pure  words, 
pure  deeds.  Believing  in  the  punishment  of  vice  and  the  reward 
of  virtue,  he  trusts  for  pardon  to  the  mercy  of  God.  There  is  a 
charm,  no  doubt,  in  so  short  a  creed ;  and,  if  the  whole  of  Zoroaster’s 
teaching  were  confined  to  this,  there  would  be  more  truth  in  what 
his  followers  say  of  their  religion — namely,  that  “  it  is  for  all,  and 
not  for  any  particular  nation.” 

If  now  we  ask  again,  how  is  it  that  neither  Christians,  nor 
Hindus,  nor  Mahommedans  have  had  any  considerable  success  in  con¬ 
verting  the  Parsis,  and  why  even  the  more  enlightened  members  of 
that  small  community,  though  fully  aware  of  the  many  weak 
points  of  their  own  theology,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
excellence  of  Christian  religion,  morals,  and  general  civilization, 
scorn  the  idea  of  ever  migrating  from  the  sacred  ruins  of  their  ancient 
faith,  we  are  able  to  discover  some  reasons ;  though  they  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  fact.  First,  the  very 
compactness  of  the  modem  Parsi  creed  accounts  for  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  exiles  of  Western  India  cling  to  it.  A  Parsi  is 
not  troubled  with  many  theological  problems  or  difficulties. 
Though  he  professes  a  general  belief  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
Zoroaster,  he  is  not  asked  to  profess  any  belief  in  the  stories 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta.  If  it  is  said  in  the 
Yazna  that  Zoroaster  was  once  visited  by  Homa,  who  appeared 
before  him  in  a  brilliant  supernatural  body,  no  doctrine  is  laid 
down  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  Homa.  It  is  said  that  Homa  was 
worshipped  by  certain  ancient  sages,  Vivanhao,  Athwya,  and 
Thrita,  and  that,  as  a  reward  for  their  worship,  great  heroes  were 
born  as  their  sons.  The  fourth  who  worshipped  Homa  was 
Pourushaspa,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  birth  of  his  son 
Zoroaster.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  Homa  is  the  same  as  the 
Sanskrit  Soma,  well  known  from  the  Veda  as  an  intoxicating 
beverage  used  at  the  great  sacrifices,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity.  The  Parsis  are  fully  aware  of  this,  but  they  do 
not  seem  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  occurrence  of  such  “  fables 
and  endless  genealogies.”  They  wTould  not  be  shocked  if  they 
were  told,  what  is  a  fact,  that  most  of  these  old  wives’  fables 
have  their  origin  in  the  religion  which  they  most  detest,  the 
religion  of  the  Veda,  and  that  the  heroes  of  the  Zendavesta  are 
the  same  who,  with  slightly  changed  names,  appear  again  as 
Shemshid,  Feridun,  Gershasp,  &c.,  in  the  epic  poetry  of  Firdusi. 
Another  fact  which  accounts  for  the  attachment  of  the  Parsis  to 
their  religion  is  its  remote  antiquity  and  its  former  glory.  Though 
age  has  little  to  do  with  truth,  the  length  of  time  for  which 
any  system  has  lasted  seems  to  offer  a  vague  argument  for  its 
strength.  It  is  a  feeling  which  the  Parsi  shares  in  common  with 
the  Jew  and  the  Brahman,  and  which  even  the  Christian 
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missionary  appeals  to  when  confronting  the  systems  of  later  pro¬ 
phets.  Thirdly,  it  is  felt  by  the  Parsis  that  in  changing  their 
religion,  they  would  not  only  relinquish  the  heirloom  of  their 
remote  forefathers,  hut  of  their  own  fathers ;  and  it  is  felt  as  a  de¬ 
reliction  of  filial  piety  to  give  up  what  was  most  precious  to  those 
whose  memory  is  most  precious  and  almost  sacred  to  themselves. 

If  in  spite  of  all  this,  many  people,  most  competent  to  judge,  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  conversion  of  the  Parsis,  it  is 
because,  in  the  most  essential  points,  they  have  already,  though 
unconsciously,  approached  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pure  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Let  them  but  read  the  Zendavesta,  in  wdiich  they 
profess  to  believe,  and  they  will  find  that  their  faith  is  no  longer 
the  faith  of  the  Yazna,  the  Vendidad,  and  the  Vispered.  As 
historical  relics,  these  works,  if  critically  interpreted,  will  always 
retain  a  prominent  place  in  the  great  library  of  the  ancient  world. 
As  oracles  of  religious  faith,  they  are  defunct,  and  a  mere  ana¬ 
chronism  in  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  missionaries  read  their  Bible,  and  let 
them  preach  that  Christianity  -which  conquered  the  world  — 
the  genuine  and  unshackled  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
Let  them  respect  native  prejudices,  and  be  tolerant  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  that  can  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  community. 
Let  them  consider  that  Christianity  is  not  a  gift  to  be  pressed  on 
unwilling  minds,  but  the  highest  of  all  privileges  which  natives 
can  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  present  rulers.  Natives  of  inde¬ 
pendent  and  honest  character  cannot  afford  at  present  to  join  the 
ranks  of  converts  without  losing  that  true  caste  which  no  man 
ought  to  lose  —  namely,  self-respect.  They  are  driven  to  prop  up 
their  tottering  religions,  rather  than  profess  a  faith  which  seems 
dictated  to  them  by  their  conquerors.  Such  feelings  ought  to  be 
respected.  Finally,  let  missionaries  study  the  sacred  writings  on 
which  the  faith  of  the  Parsis  is  professedly  founded.  Let  them 
examine  the  bulwarks  which  they  mean  to  overthrow.  They  will 
find  them  less  formidable  from  within  than  from  without.  But 
they  will  also  discover  that  they  rest  on  a  foundation  which  ought 
never  to  be  touched  —  a  faith  in  one  God,  the  Creator,  the  Ruler, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  world. 


MARTHA  BROWN* 

HERE  are  a  swrarm  of  minor  novels  which  rise  like  insects, 
as  it  were,  to  enjoy  the  favouring  sunshine  of  the  day  which 
calls  them  into  existence.  To  read  such  novels  is  a  minor  plea¬ 
sure  ;  but  we  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  little  harmless  distraction 
which  some  industrious  authors  provide  for  us  at  the  dull  season 
of  the  year,  wdien  books  are  voraciously  and  not  very  discriminately 
devoured.  The  promise  of  a  first  story  is  not  usually  fulfilled ; 
reputation  too  often  declines  as  volumes  increase ;  and,  without 
this  being  precisely  the  case  with  the  author  of  Dorothy,  we  feel 
that  she  has  certainly  not  made  much  progress  in  her  art.  Dorothy, 
unpretending,  clever,  and  fresh,  attained  an  immediate  success, 
and  seemed  to  point  out  its  writer  as  one  likely  to  be  foremost  in 
the  ranks  where  Miss  Yonge  leads  and  so  many  humbly  follow. 
Since  the  first  story,  several  years  have  passed,  and  the  author’s 
pen  has  not  been  idle  nor,  in  a  manner,  unsuccessful ;  but  whether 
the  novelty  of  Dorothy  led  one  to  expect  more  than  there  was  to 
come,  it  is  certain  its  successors  have  been  somewhat  disappointing. 
Martha  Brown  is  no  exception  to  this  general  remark,  but  rather 
an  illustration  of  it.  One  proof  of  sagacity  is,  that  the  writer, 
knowing  her  own  powers,  prescribes  a  certain  limit  for  their 
exercise,  and  does  not  venture  beyond  her  depth — simply  seeking 
to  reflect  life  as  it  appears  on  the  outside  to  an  observant  mind, 
and  avoiding  description  of  emotional  experience,  which  is  often 
unwholesome  writing  and  dreary  reading. 

There  is  one  favourite  type  of  character  which,  under  various 
modifications,  we  detect  running  like  a  vein  through  several  of 
this  author’s  stories.  The  character  is  that  of  a  warm-hearted 
lady,  clever  and  satirical,  affecting  bluntness  and  downrightness 
as  a  shield  to  sensitive  feeling,  partly  because  every  one  else  is  so 
polished,  insincere,  and  hollow.  This  high-spirited  piquant  young 
lady  was  very  charmingly  portrayed  in  Dorothy,  her  little  petu¬ 
lance  of  temper  and  sarcasm  being  condoned  for  the  sake  of 
nobler  qualities.  There  is  a  family  resemblance  between  her  and 
Martha  Brown ;  and  in  both  instances,  love,  the  master-spirit, 
is  supposed  to  soften  the  asperities  of  their  natures.  In  a  less 
degree,  Lance  bears  some  relation  to  Ambrose,  both  being  feeble 
representatives  of  their  sex,  and  the  latter  unworthy  of  the  love 
lavished  on  him.  The  construction  of  Martha  Brown  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all  striking  in  the  volume. 
The  delicacy  which  a  high-minded  poor  man  would  feel  in  seeking 
to  win  the  love  of  an  heiress  —  his  attraction  to  the  woman,  and. 
his  repulsion  at  the  idea  that  his  motive  may  be  considered  mer¬ 
cenary  —  though  not  a  new  is  a  good  theme,  as  bringing  many 
conflicting  feelings  into  play,  and  exhibiting  variety  of  character ; 
yet  the  opportunity,  in  this  instance,  has  been  lost  by  the  hero 
having  no  character  at  all.  We  shall  attempt  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  story  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Martha  and  her  uncle  are,  in  the  first  chapter,  supposed  to  be 
passing  a  joyless  Christmas  time  in  Bedford  Square.  “  The  feeble 
paralytic  old  man  sat  in  his  easy  chair,  his  head  half-dropped  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  only  companion  was  a  girl,  or  woman,  for  hers 
were  not  the  form  and  features  of  extreme  youth,  who  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  looked  dreamily  at  the  fire.  ‘  Ah,  well !  ’ 
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said  the  old  man,  rousing  himself  from  an  uneasy  sleep,  ‘  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  another  Christmas.’  His  niece  looked  up,  and  did 
not  make  merely  a  silent  assent — ‘  I  do  not  think  you  will,’  she 
said,  after  a  pause.”  The  two  characters  are  well  brought  out  in 
a  few  pages  of  conversation.  Both  are  hard  in  their  manner  to 
each  other,  but  not  indifferent.  The  old  man  is  not  frightened  at 
the  thought  that  his  end  is  fast  approaching.  It  is  time,  he  thinks, 
that  he  should  make  room  for  others,  and  he  says,  “  I  have  made 
the  money,  it  is  your  turn  to  spend  it  ;  eh,  Martha  ?  ”  An  ex¬ 
pression  of  scorn  and  grief  flitted  across  Martha’s  face,  and  she 
made  no  direct  reply.  “  Mr.  Arnold  said  I  should  tell  you  of  your 
state,  Uncle  Oliver,  so  that  you  might  set  your  house  in  order.” 
“  Very  obliging  of  Arnold;  but  I  have  no  intention  of  making  a 
codicil  in  his  favour’.  As  you  know,  Martha,  my  will  was  signed 
and  sealed  long  ago.  I  have  left  everything  to  you,  tied  up  and 
strictly  in  your  own  power,  whether  you  die  married  or  single.” 
They  talk  on  in  a  jarring  strain,  the  niece  resenting  her  uncle’s 
remark  about  his  young  doctor,  that  preaching  is  not  a  bad  way  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  young  ladies,  heiresses  or  otherwise. 
Here  we  find  the  key  to  the  whole  story.  Mr.  Brown  has  tried  to 
impress  on  Martha’s  mind  his  owm  sentiments  as  to  the  base  and 
sordid  motives  of  mankind,  which  her  more  generous  nature  rejects, 
although  she  admits  that  the  set  in  which  they  live  justifies  his 
cynicism  tolerably  well.  The  caustic  and  once  vigorous  old  man 
is  softened  when  he  sees  tears  rise  in  Martha’s  eyes  at  his  taunt. 
He  is  grieved  to  think  of  the  lonely  life  she  will  lead  when  he  is 
gone,  and  fears  that  her  20,000 1.  a  year  will  prove  a  tempting- 
bait  for  some  hungry  adventurer.  lie  has  taught  her  to  be  so 
fearful  of  such  a  fate  that,  repelling  all  who  would  know  her,  she 
stands  alone,  isolated  by  her  wealth  —  she,  who  might  be  loved 
and  loving-,  were  it  not  for  the  golden  bar  sinister. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  find  ourselves  in  a  countiy  parsonage, 
the  inmates  of  which  are  discussing  the  arrival  of  the  city  heiress, 
Miss  Brown,  who  has  taken  Elwood  Manor.  Old  Uncle  Oliver 
is  dead.  In  spite  of  bickerings  and  want  of  sympathy  between 
them,  as  Martha  acknowledged  to  him,  in  a  rare  moment  of 
feeling — “  You  have  indulged  me  too  much,  and  when  you  are 
gone  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  love  me  for  my  own  sake.”  Mr. 
Erie,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  his  wife  and  pretty  daughter, 
are  bent  on  finding  an  acquisition  in  Martha  —  Mrs.  Erie  as  lady 
patroness  of  various  charities,  Helen  Erie  as  a  distraction  from 
the  routine  of  home  and  palish  duties,  of  which  she  felt  some¬ 
times  weary.  “  Although  she  did  not  wish  to  go  out  into  the 
world  in  search  of  dissipation,  she  had  indulged  a  hope  that  dissi¬ 
pation  might  have  come  to  their  doors.”  This  young  lady  does 
duty  as  seconda  donna,  and  is  rather  a  natural  specimen,  if  not  just 
a  little  more  composed  and  ready  than  slight  fair  country  girls  of 
seventeen  usually  are.  At  first,  Martha  strikes  her  as  alarmingly 
clever  and  decided,  but  the  heiress  is  bent  on  cultivating  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  Erles,  and  Helen  is  a  more  congenial  companion 
than  her  meek  duenna  and  ex-governess,  Mrs.  Jenkins;  besides 
which,  it  comes  out  in  the  singular,  yet  not  unfrequent,  chain  of 
events,  that  Ambrose  Arnold,  the  unworldly  young  doctor,  is 
Mrs.  Erie’s  brother.  The  lady  laments  that  her  clever  brother 
should  be  so  unpractical.  He  chose  his  profession  chiefly  as 
affording  scope  for  a  high  and  disinterested  career.  She  is  con¬ 
vinced  he  will  never  succeed.  Uncle  Ambrose  is  a  prime  favourite 
with  all  his  nephews  and  nieces,  who  quote  him  as  an  authority ; 
and  when  he  arrives  on  a  visit,  Pippin,  the  youngest  boy,  invites 
him  to  share  his  peaceful  retirement  and  occupation  in  making  dirt 
pies  in  a  ditch.  Ambrose  is  a  florid  young  man,  with  an  “  ever- 
varying  expression” — his  yellow  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion  giving  him  a  boyish  air,  which  is  counteracted  by  a  firm, 
sad  expression  about  the  mouth.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no 
hero  was  ever  depicted  with  a  weak  mouth  and  chin,  the  contrary 
being  a  sine  qua  non  of  novelists,  especially  lady  novelists.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  get  up  an  interest  in  a  squinting  heroine  as  to 
imagine  a  hero  without  a  firm  j  aw. 

All  details  of  local  interest  are  fully  discussed,  including  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  new  neighbour,  whom  Mrs.  Erie  pro¬ 
nounces  good-natured  though  rather  strong-minded.  Ambrose, 
who  talks  in  no  measured  terms,  gives  his  opinion  that  Martha 
is  a  hard,  overbearing  woman,  with  all  the  pride  of  riches,  which 
is  even  more  offensive  than  the  pride  of  birth.  Poor  Martha  has 
made  a  scheme  with  Mr.  Erie  —  only  partly  philanthropic  on 
either  side — to  establish  Mr.  Arnold  in  a  newly-populated  moor- 
district  of  the  parish,  where  new  tile  works  made  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  place  highly  desirable,  as  neither  church  nor  school 
were  to  be  found  on  the  bleak  bit  of  moor.  Miss  Brown  was 
bent  on  improving  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  hamlet  in  the 
first  instance,  her  notions  being  eminently  practical.  Mr.  Erie 
pointed  out  two  public-houses,  to  which  she  replied,  “in  her  odd 
way,  that  we  also  had  souls  to  be  saved,  and  yet  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  eat  and  drink.”  This  observation  Ambrose  stigmatizes  as 
just  like  her,  making  a  parade  of  false  and  shallow-hearted 
cynicism.  When  they  meet,  there  is  a  great  display  of  pugnacity 
on  either  side  —  antagonism  on  Ambrose’s  part,  and  uncommonly 
plain  speaking  on  both.  Martha  has  never  had  a  lover,  so  Am¬ 
brose  escapes  the  odium  of  comparison.  The  heiress  had,  it  is 
true,  a  matrimonial  overture  from  Mr.  Lionel  Benson,  who,  with 
his  father,  are  her  sole  trustees,  but  he  was  scornfully  rejected. 
After  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  Ambrose  decides  to  settle  on  Hed- 
worth  Common.  Helen,  with  a  mind  unprejudiced  and  unin- 
structed  by  novel  reading,  shows  the  ingenuity  of  the  female  nature 
by  discovering  that  her  uncle  and  Martha  are  in  love  with  each 
other.  She  confides  her  views  to  her  mother,  who  scouts  them  as 
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preposterous ;  but  as  Helen  is  pertinacious,  she  sets  her  down  by- 
saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  argue  her  out  of  a  theory 
which  she  had  taken  such  pains  to  construct.  She  desires  her 
daughter  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  mind,  and  takes  the  first 
opportunity  of  imparting  Helen’s  suspicions  to  her  father,  who 
exclaims,  “  Those  two  in  love !  Pray,  my  dear,  send  for  the 
trashiest  novel  Mr.  Barfoot’s  shop  can  produce  to  drive  such  non¬ 
sense  out  of  Helen’s  head.”  Thus  Helen’s  intuitive  knowledge 
was  ridiculed,  but  her  sagacity  was  in  the  end  triumphant. 

Miss  Brown  creates  a  sensation  by  giving  a  party,  which 
introduces  the  Bensons,  father  and  son,  on  the  scene.  Helen 
informs  her  father  that  Miss  Brown  said  she  hated  them  both,  and 
should  swramp  them  in  company — which  remark  proper  Mr.  Erie 
presumes  to  be  a  quotation,  and  advises  his  daughter  not  to  adopt 
her  new  friend’s  style  of  talking,  which  was  more  forcible  than 
ladylike.  Helen,  being  self-possessed,  good-looking,  and  unused 
to  society,  appreciates  an  interchange  of  small  talk  with  Mr.  Lionel 
Benson,  against  whom  she  has  been  warned  by  Martha.  He  is 
described  as  refined  in  appearance  and  manners,  and  Helen’s  pre¬ 
judice  against  him  wears  off  more  easily  as  he  is  not  insensible  to 
her  charms ;  and  he  takes  Ilex  Lodge,  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  parish,  as  a  summer  residence.  The  heiress  has  a  peculiar 
aversion  to  Mr.  Lionel  Benson,  who,  she  thinks,  affects  candour 
to  conceal  his  schemes.  The  writer  gives  play  to  her  talents  for 
light  half-bantering  conversation,  in  which  Helen  plays  a  very 
creditable  part,  and  we  feel  more  interested  in  the  progress  of  her 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Benson  than  in  following  the  obvious  course 
of  Martha’s  fortunes.  She  and  Helen  go  to  stay  at  Sir  Henry 
Wentworth’s,  wrhose  brother  has  serious  designs  on  Martha’s 
money.  Mr.  Benson  is  also  a  guest,  much  to  Miss  Brown’s  dis¬ 
gust,  as  she  perceives  that  he  watches  her,  and  has  won  Helen’s 
good  graces.  Ambrose  contrives,  during  a  call,  to  make  a  very 
ambiguous  speech  to  Martha  in  a  tete-a-tete;  but,  receiving  no 
satisfactory  response  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  he  rushes  off 
without  betraying  his  love.  In  the  unguarded  confidence  of  the 
moment,  Miss  Brown  is  surprised  into  telling  Helen  that  she  has 
long  loved  Ambrose,  and  complains  bitterly  of  the  cruel  pride  that 
estranges  them.  Helen,  without  saying  a  word,  writes  to  her 
uncle,  suggesting  his  going  to  Elwood.  He  takes  the  hint,  and, 
after  having  tried  to  hate  and  succumbed  to  love,  he  tells  Martha 
the  truth,  and  they  are  engaged. 

Now  comes  the  absurdity,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  -writer, 
but  apparently  intended  to  protract  the  story.  Ambrose  insists 
that  their  engagement  shall  not  be  declared  for  a  year,  in  which 
time  he  shall  be  in  a  position  by  his  success  to  claim  her  before  all 
the  world.  The  writer  adds,  “Even  at  such  a  moment,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  supposing  that  twelve  months’  practice  as  a  country 
surgeon  could  make  any  great  difference  in  their  relative  position 
and  means,  wras  sufficiently  evident  to  Martha’s  practical  mind.” 
The  interest  of  the  story  declines  from  this  climax  of  folly ;  and 
though  the  consequences  of  the  engagement,  concealed  from  all 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erie  and  Helen,  are  not  badly  described,  the 
effort  of  imagining  such  a  woman  as  Martha  madly  in  love  with 
such  a  silly  fellow'  as  the  Doctor  is  too  great  an  exertion.  Lionel 
discovers  the  state  of  affairs,  and  blames  the  Erles  for  coun¬ 
tenancing  a  clandestine  engagement  and  promoting  Mr.  Arnold’s 
interests.  He  succeeds  in  making  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and, 
working  on  Ambrose’s  smouldering  jealousy,  forces  him  to  break 
off'  the  engagement.  Lionel’s  sordid  motive  is  plainly  discover¬ 
able  in  the  end,  and  the  only  touch  of  melodrama  is  the  Benson 
episode. 

It  wmuld  be  unfair  to  the  possible  readers  of  Martha  Brown 
to  follow  the  plot  of  the  story  further.  If  Ambrose  had  been  a 
more  manly  character,  we  should  have  read  it  with  more  satis¬ 
faction  ;  as  it  is,  we  look  with  curiosity  on  a  type  of  man  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  awrakening  the  interest  and  satisfying-  the 
strong  affections  of  a  sensible  woman.  Ambrose  is  what  lias  been 
happily  termed  a  man  evolved  out  of  the  internal  consciousness  of 
a  woman.  The  author  makes  us  feel  that  Ambrose  was  very 
delightful  to  Martha;  but,  except  his  contempt  for  “the  mise¬ 
rable  money,”  we  cannot  acknowledge  any  other  claim  to  her 
favour.  He  wras  very  good  to  his  patients,  and  devoted  to  them, 
w'liich  we  hope  is  no  very  unusual  trait  in  the  profession.  Au¬ 
thoresses  exhibit  themselves  in  the  hero  they  create  ;  and  what  a 
strange — we  are  thankful  to  say  all  but  impossible — being  is  this 
feminine  ideal !  How  the  shrewd  author  of  Dorothy  has  spoilt 
her  work  by  introducing  such  a  blunder  as  the  idiotic  Doctor, 
we  arc  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  A  different  character,  and  a 
slightly  different  construction,  might  have  made  Martha  Brown 
end  as  well  as  it  began.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  cheerful,  often 
sprightly,  with  here  and  there  a  humorous  touch,  as  in  the  capital 
description  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Pippin.  The  writer  does 
not  willingly  dwell  on  the  hardships,  sorrows,  or  disappointments 
of  life.  They  only  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  events  she  really  likes 
to  depict,  and  invariably  lead  to  the  happy  end  which  makes  the 
reader  part  company  in  good  humour  with  this  unaffected  one- 
volume  story,  and  with  a  waiter  who  takes  such  a  comfortable 
view  of  life. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communicatio?is. 
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OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d.  unstamped;  or  7d.  stamped. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  354.  AUGUST  9,  1802:- 
Tbe  State  of  Parties. 

America.  Inferential  Promise  of  Marriage.  Garibaldi. 

The  Cotton  Supply.  Irish  Crime. 

The  Volunteer  Commission. 


Duiness  as  a  Sensation.  Manners  make  the  Man. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  at  Worcester. 

The  Prince  Consort’s  Memorial.  Sunday  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Stephenson  Window.  The  Thames  Embankment. 
Binocular  Vision  and  the  Painter’s  Art.  Brighton  Races. 


Anagrams.  Principles  of  Taxation. 

Esquiros’  English  at  Home.  Ravenshoe. 

Thierry  on  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  Parsees.  Martha  Brown. 


T>  0  YAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

^  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON,  Sole 
Lessees. 

The  SEVENTH  SEASON  of  the  ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA  will  commence  at  the 
above  Theatre  on  MONDAY,  AUGUST  25. 


T30YAL  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE.  —  Manager,  Mr.  George 

Vining — Monday,  and  during  the  week,  “FORTY  WINKS;’*  Mr.  George  Vining,  and 
Mi  s  Caroline  Carson.  First  time,  a  New  Farce,  by  J.  Oxeuford,  Esq.,  entitled,  “  BRISTOL 
DIAMONDS  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews.  To  be  followed  by  “  ENDYM  ION,  or  the  NAUGHTY 
BOY  WHO  CRIED  for  the  MOON  Mdlles.  Herbert,  St.  Casse,  and  Ranoe  ;  Messrs.  Ashley, 
Belmore,  Dewar,  and  Charles.  To  conclude  with,  tirst  time,  “A  RETURN  TICKET.’’  The 
Misses  Roucke  will  make  their  first  appearance.  Commences  at  half-past  7.  Acting  Manager, 
Mr.  Kinloch. 


(CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  at  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL.— 

The  celebrated  and  original  Christy’s  Minstrels  will  appear  on  Monday  evening  next, 
August  11,  and  every  evening  during  the  week,  at  8.  Morning  performance  on  Saturdays,  at  3. 
Stalls,  3s.  ;  Area.  2s.  ;  Gallery,  Is. 


Will  Close  this  day,  Saturday,  August  9. 

QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.  — The 

Fifty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition,  0  Pall  Mall  East  (close  to  the  National  Gallery), from 
Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

_ JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

EXHIBITION  of  ROMAN  PHOTOGRAPHS.  —  Until 

Saturday,  August  23,  at  the  Architectural  Galleries,  9  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  will 
be  EXHIBITED  DAI LY,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  C,  a  Collection  of  upwards  of  400 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  of  Rome,  Sculptures  of  the  Vatican,  &c.,  by  Mr.  R.  Macpherson. 
Admission,  Is.;  Season  Ticket,  2s. 


T IT  13  XT  THE 

JLJL*  J-U*JLJL«  ‘EAST. . 


PRINCE  of  WALES’S  TOUR  in  the 

EAST _ The  Photographic  Pictures  of  the  many  remarkable  and 

interesting  Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt.  &c.  &c.,  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  during  the 
Tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  His  Royal  Highness,  are,  by  special  permission 
graciously  accorded.  Exhibited  daily  at  the  German  Gallery,  1G8  New  Bond  Street,  from  10  to 
6  o’clock.  Admissii  n,  One  Shilling. _ 

THE  WORSHIP  of  BACCHUS,  Size  13-ft.  4-in.  by  7-ft.  8-in., 

Painted  by  Mr.  GEORGE  CRUIICSHANK,  now  on  Exhibition,  in  the  Gallery,  21 
Wellington  Stieet,  Strand,  two  doors  trom  Box  Entrance  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Open  daily 
from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Admission,  Is. _ 

EXTRAORDINARY  PHOTOGRAPH.  —  Messrs.  DAY 

&  SON  have  just  published  a  reduced  Copy  of  a  LARGE  PHOTOGRAPH  of  some 
MEMBERS  of  the  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  A. 
BROTHERS,  photographer,  Manchester,  for  Wm.  Fairbairn,  Esq..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  As-ociation  for  the  year  1861.  The  group  comprises  twenty-two  portraits,  among 
which  are  those  of  Dr.  Fairbairn,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  Koderick  I.  Murchison,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Lord  Wrottesley,  General  Sabine,  and  other  scientifically  celebrated  men  of  the  age. 
“  All  are  excellent  likenesses.”—  Manchester  Examiner.  Price  One  Guinea  each,  mounted  on 
Plate  paper.  As  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  produced,  subscribers’  names  should  be 
forwarded  at  once  to  Messrs.  Day  &  Son,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ;  or  to  Mr.  A. 
Brothers,  photographer,  14  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 


AN 
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City  of  London.  First-class  Investment  in  newly-built  Freehold  Business  premises,  having  a 
title  direct  from  the  City,  and  let  on  lease  for  21  years  to  tenants  of  undoubted  responsibility. 

jVTESSRS.  DEBENHAM  &  TEWSON  will  Sell  at  the  Mart, 

-k»-L  on  Wednesday,  August  20,  at  12  o’clock,  the  capital  newly-erected  FREEHOLD 
PREMISES,  48  Fetter  Lane,  comprising  a  substantial  building  of  4  stories,  situate  at  the 
coiner  of  Plough  Court.  Let  on  Lea  e  to  Messrs.  Morrell  and  Gowland,  ehetrotypers,  for  a 
term  of  21  years,  at  the  moderate  rental  of  £103  per  annum.  The  tenants  covenaut  to  repair 
and  pay  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  have  made  a  considerable  outlay  in  improvement  to  the 
premises.  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  of  C.  R.  Randall,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  14  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8U  Cheapside. 


13  AY  SOCIETY.  —  Volume  for  1860.  —  Dr.  Carpenter’s  Intro- 

^  duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Foraminifcra  has  now  been  distributed  to  all  the  Members. 

H.  T.  STAINTON,  Sec . 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

 August  1,  1862. 


13  AY  SOCIETY. — Volume  for  1861.  —  Dr.  Hofmeister  on  the 

3-  Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the  Higher  Cryptogamia,  and  on  the 
Fructification  of  the  Conifera;,  translated  by  Frederick  Currey,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  L.S.,  has 
now  been  distributed  to  all  the  Members. 

H.  T.  STAINTON.  Sec. 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

August  1, 1862. 


UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION-LIMITED. 

THIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

JL  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  -1  p.m. 

E.  B.  LQMER,  M.A ..Secretary. 


NT  EGLECTED  EDUCATION.  —  The  Advertiser  wishes  to< 

procure  for  a  Boy  of  Twelve,  who  is  very  backward  and  difficult  to  teach,  a  careful, 
patient,  and  good-tempered  Master,  and  a  respectable,  though  not  luxurious,  home.  The 
instruction  required  would  only  be  simple  and  rudimentary,  but  must  be  thorough.  To  a 
person  in  every  way  competent  liberal  terms  would  be  given.  — Address,  Y  54,  Guardian  Office, 
M  unenester.  _ _ _ 

TTSEFUL  COMPANION. —A  Young  Lady  wishes  for  a 

' — '  Situation  with  a  Lady  residing  in  the  Country,  or  at  the  Sea-side.  Is  Musical,  and 
accustomed  to  good  society.  E.  C.,  Overhead’s  Library,  10  Caroline  Place,  Haverstock  llill. 
Hampstead,  N.W. 
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ST.  PETER’S  COLLEGE,  RADLEY. 

Visitor . 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Trustees. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  Hon.  G.  C.  Talbot. 

Lieut. -Col.  Robert  Moorsom. 

Robert  Phillimore,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

The  Lord  Richard  Cavendish. 

The  Warden  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Warden. 

Rev.  Richard  Whitmore  Norman,  M.A.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Fellows. 

W.  Hasholl,  Captain  R.N.,  Bursar. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Reynolds,  A.M.,  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

J.  H.  Rawdon,  M.A.,  Brasenose  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

C.  A.  Houghton,  B.A.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford. 

R.  F.  Clarke,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  Coil.,  Oxford. 

W.  W.  Jackson,  B. A.,  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxfo:d. 

R.  Laing.  Esq.,  Wndham  Coll.,  Oxford. 

George  Wharton,  B.A.,  Queen’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Assistant  Tutors. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Longden,  A.M.,  F cllow  of  Queen’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  R.  Gibbings,  A.M.,  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin. 

Lecturer  in  History. 

Sidney  Owen,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

Director  of  French. 

M.  Jules  Bue. 

Drawing ,  Military  Drawing,  and  Water  Colours. 

W.  H.  F.  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

Gymnasium. 

A.  Maclaren,  Esq. 

The  College  will  reopen  on  September  12,  1862. 

The  Scholarship  of  £30,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart.,  for  annual  competition  by  can¬ 
didates  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  the  Scholarship  of  1 20, founded  by  William  Gibbs,  Esq., 
for  c«ndidates  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  wilL  be  competed  for  at  Michaelu  as  next.  Parents  of 
boys  not  members  of  the  School,  but  desirous  of  competing  for  either  Scholarship,  may  apply  to 
the  Junior  Bursar,  George  Price,  Esq.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Radley,  Abingdon. 

LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE.  — Visitor:  The  Lord  Bishop  of 

Worcester.  Head  Master  :  The  Rev.  E.  St.  John  Parry,  M.  A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ; 
Editor  of“  Terence”  in  the  “  Bibliotheca  Classica.”  Assistant  Masters:  Joseph  Castley,  Esq., 
B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ;  W.  A.  Rouse,  Esq.,  B.A.,  't  rinity  College,  Cambridge 
<  who  has  special  charge  of  the  Modern  Department),  with  a  competent  staff  of  Tutors  and 
Masters.  Board,  £50  ;  Tuition  Fees,  £16  16s. 

The  College  will  Reopen  on  Tuesday,  August  19,  1862. 

Boarders  received  by  the  Rev.  E.  St.  John  Parry,  M.  A.,  Head  Master. 

For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Master,  or  to  the  Secretary. 

By  Order  of  the  Trustees, 

_ A.  S.  FIELD,  Secretary. 

CLAPHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  wilfreassemble  on 

Tuesday,  August  12.  The  arrangements  of  this  School  provide  for  a  complete  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  bighe  t  degrees  of  the  Universities,  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  tor  W<  olwich  and 
Sandhurst,  and  for  any  of  the  appointments  now  thrown  open  to  public  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tion.  For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Rev.  Allred  Wrigley,  M.A.  &c.,or  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy, 
186  Fleet  Street,  K.C. _ 

THE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHERBORNE,  DORSET.— The 

-®-  Second  Master— A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford— receives  a  limited  number  of  boarders  in  his  house.  For  terms  and  fuither 
particulars,  applications  should  be  addressed,  to 

A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  Westbury,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

A  CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  having  small  Parochial  Charge,  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  a  Gentleman  as  Pupil  for  Holy  Orders.  One  who  is  reading  either 
for  the  Cambridge  Voluntary,  or  Bishop’s  Examination.  Advertiser  lives  in  a  small  village  in 
Oxfordshire,  about  47  miles  Irom  London — Address  M.A.,  South  Stoke,  Wallingfoid,  Berks. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS. 

»  *  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

living  near  Wind-or,  several  of  whose  Pupils  have  obtained  high  places  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  two  of  them  having  taken  the  first  place  in  the  Examinations  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions,  occasionally  has  Vacancies.  Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

rPWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Apply  for  Prospectuses,  &c.  to  M.  A., 6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 

RANCE.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION  for  the  Army,  Oxford, 

Public  Schools,  Civil  Service,  &c.  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  Graduate  of  Oxford,  receives 
FOUR  PUPILS.  Great  Facilities  for  Modern  Languages.  Sea-side  Residence.  Address, 
Rev.  M.  A.  Oxon,  Pavilion  Lefaix,  Rue  Sainte-Adresse,  Havre,  France. 

V  L>  —ROYAL  TURKISH  BATHS,  BLOOMSBURY. 

V  .it.  best  for  GENTLEMEN.  [2s.  6d.l  ONLY  ONE  for  LADIES.  [3s.  6d.] 
ALWAYS  RFADY.  Public  and  Private.  Cards  free  by  post.  26  Qufen  Square,  Russell 
Square,  W.C. ,  near  the  British  Museum,  Mudie’s,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

***  From  Six  to  Nine  p.m.,  ONE  SHILLING,  with  every  luxury. 
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TMPERIAL  HOTEL,  Great  Malvern.  —  The  Public  is  respect- 

J-  fully  informed  that  the  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  will  be  OPENED  on  Monday,  August  1 1  next, 
for  the  Reieption  of  Visitors.  The  tariff  will  be  so  arranged  that  families  ami  gentlemen 
may  engage  suites  of  apartments  or.  single  rooms,  at  a  fixed  ci  arge  per  day,  including 
attendance,  and  may  either  take  their  meals  privately  or  at  the  table  d’hote,  public  break¬ 
fast,  tea,  and  supper.  A  wholesale  wine  and  spirit  establishment,  for  the  sale  of  wines  and 
beverages  of  the  highest  class,  will  be  attached  to  the  hotel.  Warm,  cold,  vapour,  douche, 
running  Sitz,  and  shower  baths,  will  be  obtainable  at  all  time  6  in  the  hotel,  a  portion  of 
which  is  set  apart  for  these  baths.  A  covered  way  will  conduct  the  visitors  direct  from  the 
railway  platform  to  the  hotel. 

_ GEORGE  CURTIS,  Manager. 


XT  YDROPATIIIC 

Richmond  Hill,  Sum 


SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS.- 

“Dutch  Republic,”  Galton’s  “Vacation  To 


SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Surrey.  —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKiSIi  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 

KENSINGTON. — An  Establishment,  intended  for  only  a  small 

number  of  residents,  is  open  to  Young  Ladies  requiring  a  careful  and  systematic  course 
of  Education,  or  seeking  the  advantages  of  eminent  masters  for  specific  studies. 

Terms  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Lady  Superintendent, 
39  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

rro  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. —  PASSPORTS  and 

■J*-  VrSES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre _ N.B.  Circular  of  Inductions  post  free. 

■Surplus  Copies  of  Motley’s 

Tourist, "  “  Mrs.  Delany's  Life,”  Du  Chnillu’s 
‘Africa,”  “Dr.  Wolff's  Life,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Montalembert’s  “Monks  of  the  West,” 
“  Brunei's  Life,”  and  many  other  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  Greatly  Reduced  Brices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Boll’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London.  W. 

rPO  BOOK-BUYERS.- — Second-hand  Books  in  General  Litera- 

ture  from  the  important  Libraries  of  the  late  Dr.  Ilawtrey.  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  &c.  Some 
cheap  Classics  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  R.  Baldock.  Send  Stamp  for  Postage. 

_ _ _ W,  Heath.  497  Oxford  Street,  London. _ 

rpO  BOOK-BUYERS.  —  Books  sent  Free,  in  addition  to  the 

Discount  of  2d.  in  the  Is.,  on  all  Orders  above  5s _ C.  Griffiths,  22  Margaret  Street, 

Cavendish  Square,  W.  All  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Remittance. 

(YLD  BOOKS.  —  JOHN  WILSON’S  Miscellaneous  CATA- 

LOGUE  for  AUGUST  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  for  one  stamp. 
Libraries  and  Parcels  of  Books  purchased  for  cash. 

John  Wilson,  93  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  five  doors  west  of  the  British  Museum. 

•TO  COUNTRY  VISITORS. — A  small  but  powerful  Double 

t  GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibi1  ion,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  pair  <  f  hand  spectacles  a  most  acceptable  pre  ent  for  country  fiiends. 
Brice  30s.,  at  Cai.lachan’s,  Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street. 

N.B.  Sent  post  free  on  remittance.  Sole  Agent  to  Voi  tlilmier,  Vienna. 

Is  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

Paraffin,  is.  8d.pcr  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  id.  per  pound ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  H.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 

16  Bishopegate  Street  Within,  London. 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C _ INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq.,  Deputy  -Chairman. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thos.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  E«q. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


PROFITS — Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 
The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— -The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  the  4th  of  January,  1842, 
vary  from  £78  to  £16  15s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  the  4th  of  January,  1842,  vary  in 
like  manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS. —  The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  aiid  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Brandi 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


E 


SUITABLE  ASSURANCE 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 


OFFICE, 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq.  ,V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining.  Esq. 

H.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “  rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  of  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 
Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

Established  1837. 

T>  K I T  A  N  N I A  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

"  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blaekheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Hal  f  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


1ST  ORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

'  Established  1808  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  ASSURED. 

Accumulations  exceed  2,000,000 _ Income  £237,000. 

Amount  Assured  and  Bonuses,  £5,570,465. 

Bonuses  assigned  to  the  Amount  of  £1,631,156. 

The  rates  of  premium  are  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  most  offices_a  benefit  equivalent  to 
an  annual  bonus.  One-half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent 
charge  upon  policies  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Society’s  Offices,  6  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.;  and 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  Ac. 

XXARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GI.ASS. 
GOTHIC  PAPER-IIANGINGS,  i  RESCO,  & c.  &e.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Hlustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon, 
application.— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


s 


L 


TAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  _  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS-24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 

CHUBB  &  SON — “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  a'sofor  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

UJHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  S  TRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  P ATI- NT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  qi  atis  and  post  free . 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  ~ 

{Knight  of  the  Orde7  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

IGHT-BKOWN  COD  LIVED  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC.  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sib  HENRY  MARSn,  Baht.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“  I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Biown  Coil  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dn.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jungh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  DE  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.- 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  anil  labelhd  with  ins  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possiblx  be  gen  uiNE,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

sule  consignees: 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTION.  — Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


August  9, 1862.]  The  Saturday  Review* 


rPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  aeo  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  proce-s  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&e. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

q 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  I  -adles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pttir  of  Suzar  Tongs . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

i  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  AH  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

"DEUSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

*  BUltTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  maiked  at  prices  proportionate 
■with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bed st? ads  from . 12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Showet  Baths,  from . 8s.  od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from . Os.  Od.  to  £/  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . . 4s.  Od.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

’  ’  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  oi  l  ive  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro¬ 
plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves, 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Paths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bed¬ 
ding,  Bed-room,  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large 
Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s 
Place  ;  and  1  Newman’s  Mews. 


45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLER’ti  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £ 7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 


MESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  LIST.— The  quality  may  be 

judgt  d  by  their  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  the  International  Exhibition ;  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Dep  rtment,  Glass  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  Class  XXXVI.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases.  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  Cases,  Pocket- 
Books,  Purses,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Chess-Boards,  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Apparatus,  Desks, 
Work  boxes.  Inkstands;  the  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  superior  Razors,  Sensors,  and  Penknives; 
the  best  Table  Cutlery  and  Electro  Plate;  Papier  MJchu  Tea-trays,  Waiters,  and  a  variety  ot 
first-class  ornamental  pieces  in  Papier  Mache;  Parisian  Novelties  in  Ormolu,  Postage  Balances, 
Courier  Bags,  Picnic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Wine  and  Spirit  Flasks,  Mediaeval 
Articles,  and  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

Mr.  Bazin  having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  a  Juror  in  Class  XXXVI. 
of  the  International  Exhibition  (dressing-cases,  &c.),  the  firm  were  by  this  circumstance  pre¬ 
cluded  from  competing  fur  a  prize  medal.  A  medal  was  awarded  them  in  class  XXXII.  (cutlery). 

112  Regent  Street,  W.,  and 

4  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (fourth  house  from  Cornhill). 
_ Catalogues  post  free. _ 

TN  TER  NATIONAL  ^XHTBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  tlie  side  the  Label 
**  Tucker’s  Patent.” _ 

INTERN ATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  —  CARPETS 

made  by  MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  of  Durham,  celebrated  throughout  the  Trade  for 
the  superiority  of  their  quality.  The  attention  of  Visitors  is  especially  directed  to  these  Goods, 
which  are  exhibited  over  the  Space  No.  5820,  Class  30.  in  the  Nave  near  the  Eastern  Dome, 
occupied  by  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  at  whose  ware  rooms.  No.  6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
E.C.,  he  Carpets  may  also  be  seen.  Prices  and  any  other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Wm.  Smee  &  Sons’  attendant  at  the  Exhibition. 


Handsome  brass  and  iron  bedsteads.— heal 

&  SON’S  Show  Rooms  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable  both 
for  Home  use  and  for  Tropical  Climates  ;  handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  Brass  Mountings  and 
elegantly  Jnpunmd  ;  Pi  i  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants  ;  every  description  of  Wood  Bedstead 
that  is  manufactured,  in  Mahogany,  Birch,  Walnut  Tree  woods.  Polished  Deal  and  Japanned, 
all  fitted  with  Bedding  and  Furnitures  complete,  as  well  as  every  description  of  Bedroom 
Furniture. 

Heal  &  son’s  illustrated  catalogue,  con- 

taining  Designs  and  Prices  of  100  Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  150  different  articles  of 
Bedroom  Furniture,  sent  free  by  Post.  —  HEAL  &  SON,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bedroom 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


M 


DENT'S  CIIRON OMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 


TjRJRNISH  your  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES:  they 

are  the  cheapest  in  the  end — Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  TIST  may  be  had  on 
application  or  post-free.  This  List  embraces  the  leading  articles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery,  Electro- plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats,  &LC.  Deane  &  Co.,  Loudon  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  1700. 


F 


URNITURE 


CARRIAGE  FREE 

Kingdom. 


to  any  part  of  the 


Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete  .  •  •  • , . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


MOTICE.  —  THRESHER’S  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS, 

LN  THRESHER'S  CASH  MIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  and  THRESHER’S  INDIA 
GAUZE  WAISTCOATS  were  invented  and  are  manufactured  exclusively  by  Thresher  & 
Gunny,  152  Strand,  and  for  which  they  were  awarded  the  International  Exhibition  Medal  of 
1862  ,  the  Exhibition  Medal  of  1 851  ;  and  the  Madias  Medal  of  1856.  The  high  character  and  uni¬ 
versal  approval  of  these  articles  have  led  to  a  number  of  inferior  imitations,  all  of  which  are  adver¬ 
tised  under  similar  but  trifiingly  altered  names,  and  therefore  Messrs.  Thresher  &  Gx.ennv  feel 
it  necessary  to  announce  that  the  India  Gauze  NV  aistcoats,  the  Cariimir  I  lannel  Shirts,  and  the 
India  T^eed  Shirts  can  only  be  proem ed  at  their  Establishment,  152  STRAND,  next  door  to 
Somerset  House.  London.  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  on  application. 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B — Threshers  India  Gauze 
Waisi  cats.  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  can  only  be  procured  at  this 
Establishment. _ _ _ _ 

TZ  NICKERBOCKERS,  and  Hose  to  match.  —  Sold  by 

J-V.  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  152  Strand,  -next  door  to  Somerset  House, 
London.  N.Ii.  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  expense. 


“  JAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  _  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon). _ COOPER  &  CO. 

QHERWOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.” — Belmont,  Vauxiiall. _ 

jpRICE’S  GLY CERINE  may  he  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

£lb.,  Jib.,  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
“  Price’s  Patent.”  —  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S, _ 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE, 
CURRY  or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 
CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 
_ SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ 

Q  A  U  C  E.  — L  EA  &  PERRIN  S’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “ THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

rp  URTLE  —  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

and  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.: 
pints,  5s.  6d.;  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others  ;  and  wholesale  of 
J.  McCALL  &.  CO.,  Provision  Stores,  137  Houndsditch,  N.E. 

T CE.  —  REFRIGERATORS  of  every  kind  and  variety,  for 

preserving  Ice,  and  cooling  Wine,  Water,  Butter,  Cream,  Jellies,  and  Provisions  of  all 
kinds.  For  which  the  Prize  Medal  of  1862  has  been  awarded  for  “  EXCELLENCE  of  MANU¬ 
FACTURE.”  PATENT  PISTON  FREEZING  MACHINES,  for  making  and  moulding 
Dessert  Ices  in  one  operation.  WATER  CARAFE  FREEZERS;  or,  CHAMPAGNE 
FRAPPE  PAILS.  IMPROVED  FREEZING  POWDERS,  and  everything  connected  with 
Freezing,  of  the  best,  cheapest,  most  modern,  and  reliable  character,  and  particularly  adapted 
for  Hot  Climates  and  Ships’  Use.  PURE  SPRING  WATER  ICE,  in  BLOCKS,  delivered 
to  most  parts  of  Town  daily  ;  and  packages  of  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  9s.,  and  upwards,  forwarded  any 
distance  by  “  Goods  Train ,  without  perceptible  waste.  Prospectuses  Free. 

_ WENIIAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  140  STRAND,  LONDON. _ 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

rT,HE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

Stock  of  F oreign  Wines  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  28s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Leoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 

_ ARTHUK,  COPPER,  &  CO. 

ZYLD  BOTTLED  PORT. — 20,000  dozens  of  the  best  Vineyards 

and  Vintages,  laid  down  during  the  last  Forty  years,  including  a  Bin,  Fourteen  years  in 
Bottle,  of  850  Dozen,  bottled  by  the  late  Mr.  Fenwick,  known  to  the  Trade  as  his  celebrated 
“SIX  VINTAGE”  Wine,  dry,  full  of  Beeswing,  and  of  immense  flavour,  delicacy,  and 
bouquet.  Samples  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  86  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.;  and  17  and  18  Park  Row,  Green¬ 
wich,  S.E. 

Price  Lists  free  by  Post.  Established  a.d.  1785. _ 

piESSE  &  LUBIN’S  IIUN GARY  WATER,  cooling,  refresh- 

ing,  invigorating.  “  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn,’’  says  Humboldt,  “  that  orators,  clergy¬ 
men,  lecturers,  authors,  and  poets  give  it  the  preference,  for  it  refreshes  the  memory.”  Em¬ 
phatically  the  scent  for  warm  weather.  A  case  of  six  bottles,  10s. ;  single  samples,  2s. — 2  New 
Bond  Street,  W. _ 


BREIDENBACII’S  WOOD  VIOLETS  SCENT,  2s.  6d. 

BREIDENB ACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  PHILOCOME. 

BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  COLD  CREAM. 
BRF.IDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  MILK  fur  the  Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S  WOOD  VIOLET  SACHET. 

BREIDENBACH’S  LAST  NEW  PERFUME. 

H.  BREIDENBACIL, 

157b  NEW  BOND  STREET  (FACING  KEDMAYNES). 

QTRUVE’S  SELTZER,  FACILINGEN,  VICHY,  MARIEN- 

VI  bad,  and  other  MINERAL  WATERS-ROYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  Brighton— Under 
Her  Majesty’s  espeeial  patronage — The  Bottled  Waters  are  sold  at  the  Pump  Room,  Brighton, 
now  open  for  the  38th  Season,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to 
the  Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  houses  in  London  and  the 
provincial  towns,  where  a  prospectus,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  may  be  obtained 
gratis. 

CAUTION _ Owing  to  the  use  of  Struve’s  bottles  by  other  parties,  please  to  observe  that 

Struve’s  name  is  on  the  label  and  red  ink  stamp  affixed  to  every  bottle  of  Struve’s  manufacture. 


SINGLE  TOOTH  from  5s.  SETS  from  5  guineas. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AND  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

-P*-  Messrs.  Lewin  Mosely  &  Sons  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  improved  Gum-coloured 
Enamelled  base  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  which  supersedes,  all  metals  or  other  agents  nowin 
general  use,  and  as  it  is  moulded  in  a  soft  state,  all  inequalities  of  the  gums  or  roots  of  teeth  are 
carefully  protected,  thus  insuring  an  unerring  fit  and  a  perfect  system  of  painless  Dentistry. 
Consultation  and  every  information  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases  by  Lewin  Mosely 
&  Sons,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. _ 

nPHE  YOUNG  MAN  from  the  COUNTRY.  —  It  appears  that 

the  young  man  from  the  country  has  been  indulging  rather  too  freely  in  the  good  things 
of  London.  Salmon,  whitebait,  ducks  and  green  peas,  and  “potations  pottle  deep  ”  of  sherry 
cobbler  and  champagne  have  been  too  much  for  his  digestion,  and  would  have  “got  over 
him  ”  had  not  a  friend  recommended  him  to  a  patent  and  popular  remedy.  The  temporary 
derangement  of  the  young  man’s  health  has  been  entirely  repaired  by  the  use  of  PARR’S 
LIFE  PILLS,  to  which  all  now  successfully  resort  when  attacked  by  any  kind  of  indis¬ 
position _ Maybe  obtained  of  any  medicine  vendor,  in  boxes,  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  family 

packets.  Us.  each. _ _ _ 

Y) EDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

V/  wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey. — Sold  in  bottles.  3s. fid. ,  6s.,  and  11s.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  andPerfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. _ 

DINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  anil  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 
strength,  only  by  D1NNEFORD  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

GLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

W  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c _ WOTBEKSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 

TY  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

AY.  unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each  (Is-  packets  sent  free  by  post 
for  14  stamps),  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 


OIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  101  Strand,  London ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


"VIRGIL : 

'  M'Dowall. 


NEW  LATIN  CLASS-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Now  ready,  bound,  3s. 

with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Memoir. 


By  William 


By  the  same  Author. 

C/ESAR :  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  Map,  and  Historical  Memoir. 

New  Edition,  bound,  3s. 

***  Mr.  M’Dowall's  Caesar  is  one  of  the  Educational  Works  published  by  Oliver  &Boyd, 
Edinburgh,  and  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition,  for  the  merit  of  which  a  medal  has 
been  awarded. 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Bom.  London:  Simpkin, Marshall,  Si  Co. 
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The  Saturday  Keview.  [August  9, 1862. 


RHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No.  CCXXIII.,  is  published 

J-  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  BBUNELS. 

II.  DEAN  HOOK’S  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

III.  SUSSEX. 

IV.  THE  VOLUNTEERS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

V.  MODERN  POETRY-DRYDEN  TO  COWPER. 

VI.  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

VII.  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

VIII.  THE  CHURCH  AND  BICENTENARY  MOVEMENT. 

John  Murray,  Albemnrle  Street. 


This  day  is  published, 

RHE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  No.  LXXIII. 

—  Contents  : 

I.  niSTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

II.  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  CHRISTIANITY. 

III.  BRITISH  ALPINE  BOTANY. 

IV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

V.  ESSAYISTS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

VI.  LORD  STANHOPE’S  LIFE  OF  PITT. 

VII.  MR.  ST.  JOHN’S  BORNEO. 

VIII.  LORD  CANNING. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


RHE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  August  9,  1862.  3d. 

.  .  Contents  : 

The  State  of  Crime  in  1861  — Social  Science  in  Spain  —  Commissariat  of  Paris  — The  Family 
Divisions  of  Scotland — Female  Education— 'i  he  Public  Records  —  African  Commerce  and  the 
Touureg —  Expiring  Laws  —  Political  Economy  for  the  Million  —  The  Day. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  July  in  neat  wrapper  is  now  ready.  Is. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  nnd  Country. 


LEY. 


AUGUST  QUARTERLY  NUMBER _ No.  XXXI.  Is. 

ST.  JAMES’S  MED 

Contents : 

Recollections  and  Superstitions  of  Somerset¬ 
shire. 

The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Life. 

The  Late  Mr.  Buckle. 

Scientific  Progress. 

Our  Library  Table— Reviews  of  Books. 


H  E 


James  VI.  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
A  Peal  of  Bells. 

The  Land  Hip. 

Temptation— Chapters  8, 9. 10. 
King  Poet. 

The  Origin  of  Species. 


London:  John  Mitchf.ll,  3:1  Old  Bond  St’cet. 


RHE  LORD  DUNDREARY  IN  “  LONDON  SOCIETY.” 

These  Amusing  Pictures  and  Sketches,  by  Popular  Artists  and  Writers,  will  begin  in  the 
JVext  Number.  New  Subscribers  who  wish  to  have  the  various  Humorous  Sketches  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  London  Season  and  the  Holiday  Season,  should  commence  with  the  July 
Number— the  first  of  a  new  Volume. 

The  August  N umber,  containing  eighteen  Illustrations  and  two  Tales,  Jack  Easel’s  Letter, 
x  ashionable  Promenades,  Cricketana,  &c.,  is  now  ready. 

One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

_ Office  :  49  Fleet  Street,  E.C. _ 


The  Fourth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists,  8vo.  21s. 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth  ;  or  4to.  with  Proof  Impressions,  31s.  6d. 

npHE  MIND  :  its  Powers,  Beauties,  and  Pleasures.  By  Charles 

X  Swain,  F.R.S.L. 


'  On  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this  poem, 
we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  its  mind 
or  its  heart,  its  soul  or  its  dress.  It  is  tne  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  master  spirit,  and  Swain  need  not 


fear  that  it  shall  not  outlive  him.  The  other 
poems,  which  form  one  half  of  the  volume, 
are  full  of  mind,  nature,  sweetness,  and 
taste.” _ Fraser's  Magazine. 


ENGLISH  MELODIES.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  or  with  bevelled 


There  is  life  and  soul  in  his 


covers,  gilt,  7s. 

44  Of  all  our  song  writers  there  is  none  I  Charles  Swain, 
more  loveable,  none  more  musical  than  |  verse.” — Critic. 

LETTERS  of  LAURA  D’AUVERNE.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth ; 

or  with  bevelled  cover',  4s.  6d. 

“  Charles  Swain  is  one  of  our  few  poets  of  I  “  To  thousands  these  poems  will  be  ns  dear 
whom  posterity  will  take  note.”  and  acceptable  us  Burns’s  to  a  Scotchman.  ’ 

Literary  Gazette.  I  Mew  Quarterly  Review. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  k  Co.,  M  Ludgate  Hill. _ 


This  day  is  published,  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  Svo.  12s.  Cd. 

RULE  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  William  Howitt. 

JL  With  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Bewick  and  Williams. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  with  many  VToodcuts, 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES  —  Old  Halls,  Battle- 

Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Remarkable  I’assages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  2  vols.  square  8vo.  25s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Post  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  2  Maps, 

XT ERZEGOVIN A ;  or,  Omer  Pacha  and  the  Christian  Rebels : 

XX  with  a  Brief  Account  of  Servia,  its  Social,  Political,  and  Financial  Condition. 
By  Lieutenant  G.  Arbcthnot,  R.H.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

On  Thursday  next  will  be  published,  1  vol.  post  8vo. 

RHE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  CHARLES  V.;  the  original 

X  MSS.  of  which,  in  the  Portuguese  language,  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
tlie  Bibliotheque  Impdriale,  Paris.  Copyright  English  Edition.  Translated  by 
Leonard  Francis  Simpson,  M.R.S.L. 

London:  Longman.  Green,  *  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


HE  LA  RIVE’S  REMINISCENCES  OF  CAVOUR. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  Cd. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  LIFE  and  CHARACTER  of 

.IX  COUNT  CAVOUR.  By  William  De  La  Rive.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Edward  Romilly. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

RITE  MEDICAL  TIMES  and  GAZETTE  contains  a  practical 

scries  of  articles  on  Medical  Education,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  time  and 
expense  requisite  for  obtaining  the  various  qualifications.  The  number  for  .71//// 26  contains 
observations  on  Prelim  nary  Education,  and  on  the  Matriculation  of  the  University  of  London , 
with  a  minute  account  of  the  details  and  expenses,  Sec..,  of  Medical  Education  at  Oxford. 

In  the  number  for  August  2  is  a  similar  report  on  Cambridge.  That  for  August  9  contains  a 
report  on  Medical  Education  at  Dublin.  London,  the  Scottish  and  Provincial  Schools,  will 
follow. 

From  these  articles,  parents  may  learn  the  preliminary  education  necessary,  the  annual  cost, 
and  the  time  required,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  count  the  entire  cost  beforehand  of  medical 
education  in  each  of  its  degrees  and  branches. 

Published  by  John  Chuhchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers 
and  Newrsmen.  6d»,  stamped  7d. _ 

New  Weekly  Literary  Paper.  3d. 

THE  LITERARY  BUDGET. 

#  CoNTFNTS  t 

Journalism  and  the  “  Cornhill  ’’—The  Intellect  of  Women— Prosaic  Verse  and  Poetic  Prose- 
Modern  Fine  Style— Mr.  Thackeray  as  an  Editor — Popular  Art  Criticism  -  Personality  in  Novel 
Writing — Living  by  the  Pen— Mr.  Buckle— The  Writings  of  Mr.  Trollope — Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth’s  Writings— Legal  Education — The  Literature  nnd  Science  of  the  Turf— The 
“  Athenaeum  ”  and  Mr.  Spedding,  &c.  Music,  Drama,  Fine  Arts,  Literary  Gossip,  &c. 

Office,  7  Burleigh  Street,  Strand  :  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  and  at 
the  railway  bookstalls. _ 

RASHIONS  and  DRESS.  —  A  Paris  Coloured  Fashion  Sheet 

is  given  away  every  week  with  the  “  QUEEN,”  the  LADY’S  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 
Also,  Coloured  Work  Patterns  of  all  kinds  (in  each  case  with  full  instructions  for  working). 
Also,  a  superb  Portrait,  with  Biography,  of  some  Lady  of  Fashion  or  Eminence.  6d.;  a  copy 
for  7  stamps.  346  Strand,  W.C. 


QITE  of  the  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  —  DWELLINGS  for 

R'  INDUSTRIAL  POOR _ THE  BUILDER  of  Friday  contains  the  Plan  of  proposed 

Site  for  the  Prince  Consoit  Memorial — View  and  Plan  of  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial  Poor  of 
Hull— Papers  on  Stones  and  Metals  in  Great  Exhibition— The  Picturesque  in  Architecture- 
Ancient  Pavement  in  England— The  Spirit  of  Modern  Work— and  its  usual  amount  of  News , 
Artistic,  Constructive,  ana  Sanitary. 

_ l  York  Street,  Covent  Garden  :  nnd  nil  Newsmen. _ 

TYEBILITY ;  its  Causes  and  Cure. —  See  Extra  Double  Number 

of  “Health.”  Post  Free  for  Six  Stamps,  from  “  Health  ”  Office,  6  Raquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d.  ;  post  free  32  stamps, 

RHE  EAR  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  and  on  the  Pre- 

vention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvjsy,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Squaie. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Is.;  post  free  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR,  arising  from 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgic  Headache.  Renshaw,  356  Strand,  W. 


Maps  and  guides.— edward  Stanford,  g  charing 

Cnus,  S.W.,  has  ON  SALE,  at  all  times,  the  best  MAPS  and  GUIDE  BOOKS  to  ALL 
PARTS  of  the  WORLD,  from  One  Shilling  upwards.  Also,  Guides  in  Foreign  Languages, 
the  Exhibition  Catalogues,  Handbooks,  Sic. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  Agent,  by  appointment,  for  the  sale  of  Ordnance  Maps, 
Geological  Sui  vey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


WORKS  BY  DR.  LEONHARD  SCHMITZ,  F.R.S.E. 

MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  from  the  Remotest 

Times  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  a. d.  476.  By  Dr.  Lf.onhard  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  With  copious  Chronological  Tables. 
Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  7s.  6d. 

The  first  volume  (price  4s.),  besides  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  and  of  Egypt,  contains 
a  History  of  Greece  adapted  to  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  the  public  schools. 

The  second  volume  (price  4s.)  contains  a  History  of  Rome  adapted  to  the  same  class  of  boys. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“Dr.  Schmitz  has  produced  a  full  and  masterly  survey  of  Ancient  History.  His  Manual  is 
one  of  the  best  that  can  be  placed  in  the  student’s  hands.” — Athenaeum. 

“  Of  Ancient  History  these  volumes  present  a  comprehensive  and  complete  summary,  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  either  for  educational  use  or  for  general  reading.”— Literal' y  Gazette. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  with  a  Map 

showing  the  Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  476,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Crusades  in  1096.  7s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  is  preparing. 

Edinburgh:  John  Menzies,  2  Hanover  Street:  Seton  Sc  Mackenzie,  80  George  Street. 
_ London  :  Rivinqtons,  Waterloo  Place. 

Just  published,  Is. 

“  RUE  WAITING  ISLES;”  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 

Farewell  Service  of  the  Mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islunds,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
July  23, 18G2.  By’  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu. 

_ London :  Kivinotons,  Waterloo  Place. 

Just  published,  8vo.  pp.  614,  cloth,  12s. 

RIIE  SPAS  of  EUROPE.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.,  Author 

of 44  A  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,”  &c. 

_ London:  Trubxer  &c  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. _ 

44  An  acknowledged  want  of  the  Age.” 

RHE  CONTINENTAL  TIMES.  6d. 

JL  TIME-TABLES  of  CONTINENTAL  B  AILS  —  Monthly  and  Weekly. 

Marlborough  &  Co. 


Now  ready,  2s. 

RUE  CITY  of  the  GREAT  KING  :  an  Essay  in  Blank  Verse 

contrasting  the  True  and  False  Churches. 

_ F.  Ai.car,  11  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

“FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY.” 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  with  Additions,  cloth,  5s. 

RALLACIES  of  tlie  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  Dickson. 

“Any  educated  person  who  will  carefully  read  this  work  and  compare  it  with  his  own 
experience,  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  Dr.  Dickson’s  theory  has  the  advantage  over  any 
<  tlier.  ami  how  readily  a  man  may  understand  his  own  ailments,  and  in  most  eases  himself 
adopt  timely  remedies.” — Journal  of  Education. 

_ Ti.vsi.ky  Brothers,  18  Catherine  Street.  Strand.  And  all  Libraries. 


LONDON.  —  MAPS  of  LONDON,  in  cases,  published  by 

Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  —  Collins’  Standard  Map.  with  3,000  street 
references,  plain.  Is.;  coloured.  Is.  6d.;  mounted,  2s.  6d.  Stanford’s  British  Metropolis,  2s. 6«1., 
3s.  6d.,  5s.  Gd.  Davies’  British  Metropolis,  coloured  and  mounted,  7s.  6d.,  or,  with  continuation 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  11s.  Stanford’s  London  nnd  its  Suburbs,  £2  15s. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W.,  who  will  forward,  on  application, 
a  descriptive  List  of  Maps  and  Guides  to  London. 


NEW  ENGINEERING  YEAR  BOOK. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

RHE  ANNUAL  RETROSPECT  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 

ARCHITECTURE;  a  Record  of  Progress  in  the  Sciences  of  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval 
Construction.  Yol.  I.  (January  to  December,  1S61).  Edited  by  George  R.  Burnell,  (J  E 
F.G.S.,  F.S.  A.  *  ** 

Lockwood  Sc  Co.,  7  Stationers’  ITall  Court.  E.C. 


RN  VI  RONS  of  LONDON.  —  MAPS  of  the  ENVIRONS  of 

LONDON, in  cafe9,  published  by  Edward  Stanford, 6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. —  Stanford’s 
Twelve  Miles  round  London,  plain,  2s.  6d.;  coloured,  3s.  6d.;  mounted,  5s.  Gd.  Environs  of 
London,  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Is.  Gd.,  2s.  Gd.,  4s.  6d.  Davies’  Map  of  the 
Environs  of  London,  coloured  and  mounted,  8s. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W.,  who  will  forward,  on  application, 
a  descriptive  List  of  Maps  and  Guides  to  London  and  its  suburbs. 


(XRDNANCE  SURVEY  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and 

IRELAND.— Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. ,  Agent  by  appointment  for  the 
sale  of  Ordnance  Maps,  lias  recently  published  an  Appendix  to  his  Ordnance  Catalogue  (which 
can  be  had  upon  application,  or  by  post  for  one  stamp),  in  which  will  be  found  detailed  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  whole  of  the  Maps  published  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  together  with  an  Index 
Map,  defining  the  contents  of  each  section,  and  distinguishing  the  whole  from  the  quarter 
6heets.  Those  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  are  sold  separately,  pi  ice  2s.  each,  or  c  >ioured, 
4s.;  and  when  published  in  quarters, any  quarter  may  be  had  for  6d.,  or  coloured,  Is.;  they  can 
also  be  had  conveniently  mounted,  in  case,  price  4s.  6d.  each,  or  coloured,  6s.  Gd.  each. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

RHEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  tlie  BRITISH  ISLES.  — The 

V-J  MAPS,  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Sections,  Memoirs  and  Books  of  tlie  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Bodtrick  I.  Mur¬ 
chison,  U.C.L.,  Director-General  of  the  Survey,  and  sold  by  Edward  Stanford,  the  appointed 
Agent.  For  detailed  Particulars  and  Index  to  these  Maps  see  Stanford’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Geological  Survey  Maps,  to  be  had  free  on  application,  or  by  post  for  one  stamp. 

London :  Eiiwahd  Stanfoed,  6  Charing  Cross,  SAY. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth  bound,  2s.  6d. 

RHE  MILITARY  POSITION  of  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas 

Beevor  Da yeney,  M. A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

“  A  remarkably  able  and  lucid  essay.  The  language  is  singularly  perspicuous,  full  of  spirit 
nnd  always  appropriate,  while  tlie  illustrations  from  history  are  both  apposite  and  impartial  ”— 
Spectator.  “  A  series  of  clever  military  essays.”— Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

_ London:  Jak koj.d  &  Soys,  12  Paternoster  Row. 

2  vols.  post  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

ABBEYS  and  ATTICS;  or,  Amateurs  and  Artists.  Bv 

Julian  Strickland.  " 

_ W.  Frf.f.max.  102  Fleet  Street. 


Just  published,  double-crown  4to.  price  One  Guinea  and  a  half 

TREATISE  on  FORTIFICATION.  By  Capt.  Bendy, 

W.  Mttchfi.t..  Military  Publisher,  39  Charing  Cross. 


F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 

London 


Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  2s.  Gd.  tree  by  post,  32  stamps, 

XAISEASES  of  the  SKIN :  a  Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 


■  work  comes  to  us  in  its  hftli  edition,  enriched  with  r 
excellent  and  most  temperate  chapter  on  the  Turkish  batli.”— Medical  Critic. 

T.  Riciiaiids,  37  Great  Queen  Street. 
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Now  ready,  with  4  Maps,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


GERMANY  since  1815, 

John  Mttrrat,  Albemarle  Street. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


By  Charles  A. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £2  10s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  THEORETICAL  and  PRAC- 

^  TICAL.  By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's 
College,  London. 

Part  I— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  10s.  Gd. 

„  II — INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  20s. 

„  III— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  20s. 

_ London:  Parker,  Son.  &  Bourn,  West,  Strand. _ _ 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

COMMENTARY  on  the  EPISTLES  to  the  SEVEN 

CHURCHES  in  ASIA.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
_ London  :  Barker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  9s.  , 

T  EISURE  HOURS  in  TOWN.  A  Selection  from  the 

“* —  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

_ _ London:  Parker,  Soy,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  5s, 

ORGANIZATION  in  DAILY  LIFE.  An  Essay. 

_ London:  Parker,  Soy,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand.  _ 

Third  Edition,  1  vol.  6s. 

(  -100D  FOR  NOTHING;  or,  All  Down  Hill.  By  G.  J.  Whyte 

Melville. 

_ _ _ _ London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

sciiootT histories  and  reading  books. 


TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

“  A  bright  and  cheery  book,  a  piece  of  history,  like  the  aspect  and  fortunes  of  the  land  it 
describes  so  well,  to  freshen  the  memory  and  make  glad  the  heart.”— Athenaeum. 

“  Count  Arrivabene  was  singularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  here  performed.  His 
thorough  mastery  of  our  language,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  enabled  him  to  interpret  his  Italian  experiences  to  an  English  audience  with  a  perspi¬ 
cuity  which  is  rare,  even  among  our  own  countrymen.  His  rank  gave  him  access  to  the  superior 
authorities  everywhere,  and  thu9  his  information  carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  authenticity* 
whilst  his  own  natural  powers  of  observation  and  comment  are  considerable.  He  has  produced 
si  most  important  and  stirring  book.  To  say  that  it  is  interesting,  would  be  to  express  inade¬ 
quately  the  absorbing  power  it  exercises  over  the  attention,  and  the  excitement  with  which  it  fills 
the  mind.” — Daily  News. 

HPHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

“““  National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

“  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving’s  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.”— Saturday  Review . 

**  *  I  call  him,  on  the  «  hole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world, 
or  now  hope  to  find.’  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  borne  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Edward 
Irving.  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphant  no  higher  eulogy  than  that  her  work  is  worthy  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates.  It  will  rank  among  the  best  of  biographies  —  one  that  may  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Hanna’s  *  Life  of  Chalmers,’  and  Stanley’s  ’Life  of  Arnold.’  ” — Parthenon. 

TpEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

a  “This  book  should  have  many  readers  among  our  social  reformers  of  both  sexes, and 
few,  if  any,  will  close  it  without  serious  thought  having  been  stirred  by  the  details  contained  in 
it  ."—Athenaeum.  ‘‘The  Prison  Matron  has  expressed  her  experience,  most  admirably,  in  a. 
work  extremely  interesting.”— Dickens’s  A  ll  the  Year  Round. 

'T'HIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

HENRY  F.  CIIORLEY.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

“  Mr.  Chorley’s  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  work,  while  full  of  anecdote,  is  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  highest  critical  acumen.”  —  Post. 


Each  in  post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

■RUSSELL’S  MODERN  EUROPE  EPITOMIZED. 

ROBERTSON  AND  PRESCOTT’S  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

BONNECIIOSE’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  6th  Thousand. 

MACFARLANE’S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

PRESCOTT'S  HISTORY  OF  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  OF  CONQUEST  OF  PERU. 

PRESCOTT’S  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

PRESCOTT’S  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND. 

_ London:  Routledoe.  Warne,  &  Routledoe,  Farringdon  Street. _ 

SCHOOL  ATLASES  WITH  CORRESPONDING  INDEXES. 

In  super-royal  8vo.  strongly  half-bound,  with  the  Maps  fully  coloured,  and  revised 

to  1862, 

s.  d. 
12  0 


5 

12 


RUE  COLLEGE  ATLAS.  45th  Thousand.  33  Maps 

^  THE  JUNIOR  ATLAS.  22nd  Thousand.  14  Maps  .... 

THE  COLLEGE  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  22  Mops . 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  15  Maps . 5  6 

And  in  cloth  boards,  with  label. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  12  Maps  ....  1  6 

Ditto  ditto  Fully  Coloured  ...  2  6 

Thes’  Atlases,  without  any  comparison  the  best  nnd  cheapest  yet  issued,  are  now  printed  in 
n  very  superior  style  on  fine  paper,  with  every  new  Geographical  Discovery  to  1862. 

London  :  Routledoe,  Warne,  &  Routledoe, -Farringdon  Street. 
STONEHENGE’S  NEW  HORSE  BOOK. 

In  demy  8vo.,  600  pp.,  half-bound,  18s. 

RITE  HORSE,  in  the  Stable  and  the  Field.  His  Varieties, 

Management  in  Health  and  Disease.  Anatomy,  Phj’siology,  &c.  By  Stonehenge.  2nd 
Edition,  with  160  Illustrations  by  Barraud,  Zwecker,  Scott,  &c. 

London:  Routledoe,  Warne.  &  Routledoe,  Farringdon  Street. 

“A  complete  Sporting  Manual.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

In  post  8vo.  half-bound,  10s.  6d. 

RHE  SHOT-GUN  AND  SPORTING  RIFLE.  By  Stone- 

hence.  An  entirely  new  and  revised  Edition,  with  120  Illustrations. 

“No  Sportsman  or  Country  Gentleman  should  be  without  this  work.” — Sporting  Magazine. 
London:  Rovti.edoe.  Warne,  &  Routledoe,  Farringdon  Street. 

E  PORQUET’S  STANDARD  ITALIAN  WORKS:  — 

DE  PORQUET’S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR,  in  English,  with  Exercises.  3s.Gd. 

IL  TESORETTO,  for  turning  English  into  Italian  at  Sight.  3s.  6d. 
CONVERSATIONS  in  FRENCH  and  ITALIAN.  3s.  Gd. 

ITALIAN  LETTER-WRITER.  3s.  6d. 

ITALIAN  PHRASE  and  DIALOGUE  BOOK.  3s.  6d. 

ITALIAN  GRAMMATICAL  ANNOTATIONS.  2s. 

A  NEW  KEY  to  ITALIAN.  3s.  6d. 

FIRST  ITALIAN  READING-BOOK.  3s.  6d. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Author,  at  his  Scholastic 

_ Agency,  14  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. _ 

BEATSON’S  GREEK  IAMBIC  VERSE. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  on  the  COMPOSITION  of 

J-  GREEK  IAMBIC  VERSE;  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Tragic  Metrical  Systems,  and  an 
Outline  of  Attic  Prosody.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Beaison,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge.  8th  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  3s. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  and  Whittaker  &  Co. 

BELLENGER’S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CONVERSATION. 

TV/TODERN  FRENCH  CONVERSATION ;  containing  Elemen- 

tary  Phrases,  and  New  Easy  Dialogues,  in  French  and  English,  on  the  most  familiar 
subjects.  Carefully  revised  and  improved,  with  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  Consonants  at  the 
end  of  words.  By  W.  A.  Bellenoer.  23rd  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Whittaker  &  Co.;  and  Dulau  &  Co. _ 

“  Genuine  Handbooks,  founded  on  personal  experience.” 

PRACTICAL  GUIDES  for  TOURISTS  in  1862. 

FIACTICAL  SWISS  GUIDE.  14th  Thousand.  2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  BELGIUM,  RHINE,  GERMANY.  Is. 

PRACTICAL  ITALY.  4th  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

SlBIPKIN  &  Co. 


Eighth  Edition,  Is.  ;  by  post  13  stamps, 

AN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

v/  of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yeaksley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. _ 

Now  ready,  with  Woodcuts,  Is. 

T NTRODU CTION  to  the  ART  of  LARYNGOSCOPY:  a 

J-  new  method  of  Diagnosing  Diseases  ofthe  Throat  and  Larynx.  By  James  Yearslev, 
Surgeon  to  the  Ear  Infirmary  and  Orthophonic  Institution,  Sackville  Street,  Author  of  “  Deaf¬ 
ness  Practically  Illustrated,”  and  Inventor  of  the  Artificial  Tympanum. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. _ 

Second  Edition,  15s. 

PHE  WATER-CURE  in  CONSUMPTION ;  a  demonstration 

-L  of  its  Curability.  With  149  Cases  of  Cure.  By  John  Balbiiinie,  M.A.,  M.D..  of  Great 
Malvern.  “The  woik  of  a  mnn  of  science,  who  thoroughly  understands  both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  water-cure.”  —  Chamber.'*  Edinburgh  Journal. 

_ London:  Longman  &  Co. _ 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  boards,  18s. 

A  MEMOIR  of  THOMAS  BEWICK,  written  hjr  Himself, 

■LA.  embellished  by  numerous  Vignettes,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  finished  Cuts  of 
the  Author’s  intended  work  on  British  Fishes. 

Also,  BEWICK’S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  BIRDS,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  boards,  31s.  6d. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ON  the  GROWTH  of  the  RECRUIT  and  YOUNG 

SOLDIERS,  with  a  view  to  a  judicious  Selection  of  Growing  Lads  for  the  Army,  and 
a  regulated  system  of  Training  for  Recruits.  By  William  Aitken,  M.D.  Edinburgh,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School. 

London  :  Griffin,  Bohn,  St  Co. 


GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY.  Illustrated  bv  Tenniel,  6s. 

V-A  bound,  forming  the  new  volume  of  “HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.” 

“  A  good  novel.  The.story  is  most  interesting.’’— A  thenmum. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

JOHN  ARNOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “Mathew  Paxton,”  &c. 

3  vols. 

rURUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey,” 

&c.  3  vols. 

“This  novel  will  instantly  prove  attractive.  The  author  has  fulfilled  her  task  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season.” — Messenger. 

“  This  sparkling  novel  is  worthy— we  could  not  say  more  of  it— of  the  author  of  *  Cousin 
Geoffrey.’  ” — Sun. 

HPHE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGIL  By  the  Author  of 

“MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  novel.  The  three  sisters  dwelling  together  at  Lovcl -Leigh  is  a  charming 

picture.” _ Press.  “This  interesting  novel  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors.”  —  Observer.  “A 

charming  novel.”—  U.  S.  Mag.  “  The  very  best  story  the  author  lias  yet  written.”— Messenger. 

T  UCILLA.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald.  2  vols. 

*  “  A  work  which  is  sure  to  have  numerous  readers.  The  principal  chnrncters  are  all  very 
well  drawn,  and  the  events  that  befal  them  are  of  a  very  stirring  kind.” — Examiner. 

1  >  RYAN STON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radecliffe,  Author 

of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  lion.  Emilv  Eden.  2  vols. 

“  A  clever  book.”— A  thcnceum.  “  A  very  well- written  story.  The  designing  and  ambitious 
Laura  is  ably  sketched.”—  Observer, 

/A WEN :  11  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  and  “No 

Church.”  3  vols.  “This  book  has  high  qualities.”  —  Blackwood.  “One  of  the  best 
written  and  most  interesting  novels  we  have  read  for  years.” — Daily  News.  “  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever  and  pleasant,  and  the  tone  is  good.” 

A  thcnceum. 

lyTEASURE  for  MEASURE.  By  the  Author  of  “Grey more.” 

3  vols. [Just,  ready, 
CRADOCK’S  GENUINE  EDITION  OF  JOSEPH  GUY’S  ARITHMETIC. 

GUY’S  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC ;  with  the  First  Question 

of  every  Series  in  each  Rule  worked  at  length.  The  30th  Edition,  corrected  and  thoroughly 
revised,  12mo.  cloth,  2s. 

London:  Cradock  &  Co.;  Whittaker  &Co.;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  the  only  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Joseph  Guy’s  School  Books;  complete  lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


ARNOLD  ON  LATIN  VERSIFICATION. 


A  FIRST  LATIN  VERSE  BOOK.  By  Thomas  Kercheyer 

Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Seventh  Edition,  2s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  SECOND  PART  of  the  above,  containing  Additional  Exercises 

in  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  Second  Edition,  Is. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN  VERSE  COM- 

POSITION.  Contents:  — 1.  “Ideas”  for  Hexameter  and  Elegiac  Verses.  2.  Alcaic?. 
3.  Sapphics.  4.  The  other  Horatlan  Metres.  5.  Appendix  of  Poetical  Phraseology,  and 
Hints  on  Versification.  Third  Edition,  5s.  6d. 

GRADUS  ad  PARNASSUM  NOVUS.  Contents: — 1.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  Notice  of  each  Meaning  of  the  Word  treated.  2.  A  careful  selection  of  Synonymes, 
or  Quasi-Synonymes,  under  each  Meaning.  3.  A  careful  selection  of  Appropriate 
Epithets  and  Phrases,  but  no  Ready-made  Lines.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


TROLLOPE’S  HOMER’S  ILIAD. 


THE  ILIAD  of  HOMER,  with  a  carefully  corrected  Text; 

with  copious  English  Notes  on  Grammatical  Construction,  Manners  nnd  Customs, 
Mythology,  nnd  Antiquities;  and  Preliminary  Observations  on  Homer  and  his  Writings. 
By  tile  Rev.  William  Trollope,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College.  Cambridge  ;  and  formerly 
one  of  the  Masters  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  15s. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS; 

Longman  &  Co.:  Simpkin  &  Co. ;  Hamilton  &  Co. ;  Whittaker  &  Co. ;  T.  Fellowes ; 
6  and  E.  P.  Williams. 


DR.  SCHMITZ’S  MANUALS  0E  HISTORY  AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Dr.  Leonhard 

Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  *2  vols.  Vol.  I.  (from  the 
Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476,  to  the  Crusades,  a.d.  1096).  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  A  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  from  the  remotest 

Times  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476.  Third  Edition,  "s.  6d. 

This  work,  for  the  convenience  of  Schools,  may  be  had  in  Two  Parts  (sold  separately), 
viz.: 

Vol.  I.,  containing,  besides  the  history  of  India  and  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  a 
complete  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  4s. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  a  complete  HISTORY  of  ROME.  4s. 

2.  A  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  6s. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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ARNOLD’S  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTIONS  TO 
THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

THE  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK;  on  the  Plan  of  “ Henry’s  First 

Latin  Book.”  Fourth  Edition,  12mo.  5s. 

THE  SECOND  GREEK  BOOK  (on  the  same  Plan);  con- 

taining  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles  and  the  Formation  of  Greek 
Derivatives.  5s.  6d. 

THE  THIRD  GREEK  BOOK ;  containing  a  Selection  from 

Xenophon’s  Cyropazdia,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Syntax,  and  Vocabulary.  3s.  6d. 

THE  FOURTH  GREEK  BOOK ;  or,  the  Last  Four  Boohs  of 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  containing  the  History  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks: 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  anu  Grammatical  References.  4s. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  ACCIDENCE. 

With  Easy  Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  12mo.  5s. ;  or, 

with  an  Account  of  the  Dialects,  6s. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR ;  intended  as  a  sufficient  Grammar  of 

Reference  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  SYNTAX  of  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  especially  of  the 

Attic  Dialect,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Dr.  J.  N.  Madvig,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Kev.  IIkwry  Browne,  M.A.;  with 
an  Appendix  on  the  Greek  Particles,  by  the  Translator.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION,  Part  the  First.  Ninth  Edition,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  the  student,  as  soon  as  he  can  decline  and  conjugate  with 
tolerable  facility,  to  translate  simple  sentences  after  given  examples,  and  with  given  words; 
the  principles  trusted  to  being  principally  those  of  imitation  and  very  frequent  repetition.  It  is 
at  once  a  Syntax,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercise  Book,  and  is  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
Public  Schools. 

THE  SECOND  PART  of  a  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION 

to  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  (On  the  Particles.)  Iu  this  Part  the  Passages 
for  Translation  are  of  considerable  length.  6s.  6d. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  for  the  POEMS  of 

HOMER,  and  the  HOMERIDiE  ;  illustrating  the  Domestic,  Religious,  Political,  and 
Military  Condition  of  the  Heroic  Age.  With  an  explanation  of  the  most  difficult 
passages.  Translated  fr#m  the  German  of  Crusius.  12mo.  9s. 

A  prospectus  may  be  had  of  the  publishers. 

A  COPIOUS  PHRASEOLOGICAL  ENGLISH  -  GREEK 

LEXICON,  founded  on  a  work  prepared  by  J.  W.  Fradersdorff,  Ph.  Dr.  of  the  Taylor 
Institution,  Oxford.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  Browne,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Pevensey,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  21s. 

A  prospectus  may  be  had  of  the  publishers. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  GREEK  SYNONYMIES.  From  the  French 

of  A.  Pillox,  Librarian  of  the  Biblioth&que  Royal,  Paris.  12mo.  6s.Gd. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  GRECIAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Professor 

Bojesen.  Translated  from  the  German  Version  of  Dr.  Hoffa,  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Paul.  With  Notes  and  Questions.  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ATHENIAN  STAGE  ;  a  Handbook  for  Students.  From 

the  German  of  Witzschel,  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Page.  With  a  Plan  of  aGieek 
Theatre.  4s. 


LONDON  :  KIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ARNOLD’S  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  0E  LATIN. 


HENRY’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  Sixteenth  Edition,  12mo.  3s. 

The  object  of  this  work  (which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent 
repetition)  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  exercises  from  the  iirst  day  of  his  beginning  his 
Accidence. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK,  and  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

Intended  as  a  Sequel  to  “  Henry’s  First  Latin  Book.”  Eighth  Edition,  12mo.  4s. 

HISTORLE  ANTIQU/E  EPITOME,  from  Cornblius  Nepos, 

Justin,  &c.  With  English  Notes,  Rules  for  Construing,  Questions,  Geographical  Lists, 
&c.  Seventh  Edition .  4s. 

A  FIRST  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  containing  Fifteen  Maps, 

coloured  iu  outline  ;  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  “  Histories  Antiqusc  Epitome.” 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

EC  LOG/E  OVIDIANtE,  with  English  Notes;  Part  I.  (from 

the  Elegiac  Poems).  Tenth  Edition,  12mo.  2s. 6d. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  Part  1.  With  Critical  Questions  and 

Answers,  and  an  imitative  Exercise  on  each  Chapter.  Third  Edition,  4s. 


LONDON  :  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ARNOLD’S  HIGHER  COURSE  OF  LATIN. 


A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN  PROSE  COM- 

POSITION.  Part  I.  Twelfth  Edition,  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

This  work  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition.  It  is  at  once  a 
Syntax,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercise-book  ;  and  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  Synonymes.  It  is  now  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  public  schools. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN  PROSE  COM- 

POSITION.  Part  II.  Containing  the  Doctrine  of  Latin  Particles,  with  Vocabulary,  an 
Antibarbarus,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo.  8s. 

LONGER  LATIN  EXERCISES.  Part  I.  Third  Edition, 

8vo.  4s. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  boys  with  an  easy  collection  of  short  passages,  as  an 
Exercise- book  for  those  who  have  gone  once,  at  least,  through  the  First  Part  of  the  Editor’s 
Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

LONGER  LATIN  EXERCISES.  Part  II.  Containing  a 

Selection  of  Passages  of  greater  length,  in  genuine  idiomatic  English,  for  Translation 
into  Latin.  4s. 

MATERIALS  for  TRANSLATION  into  LATIN.  Selected 

and  arranged  by  Augustus  Grotefend.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Arnold,  B.A.,  and  Edited  (writh  Notes  and  Excursuses  from  Grotefend)  by  the  late  Rev. 
T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A.  Third  Edition,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  KEY  to  GROTEFEND’S  MATERIALS  for  TRANSLA¬ 

TION.  4s. 

DODERLEIN’S  HANDBOOK  of  LATIN  SYNONYMIES. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Arnold,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised, 
12mo.  4s. 

ROMIAN  ANTIQUITIES.  From  the  Swedish  of  Bojesen. 

Translated  from  Dr.  Hoffa's  German  Version  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Paul.  Second 
Edition,  3s.  6d. 


LONDON  :  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

- 4 - 

STIRRING-  TIMES  UNDER  CANVAS.  By  Captain 

IIerford.  PostSvo. 

MEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE.  By  Charles 

Stiietton,  Esq.  3  vols.  31a.  6d.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a  Photograph. 

NEW  WORK  OP  FICTION. 

RAISING-  the  VEIL.  By  John  Pomeroy.  2  vols. 

post  8vo. 

NELLY  ARMSTRONG.  By  the  Author  of  “  Rose 

Douglas.”  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Bentley’s  Standard  Novels.” 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.” 

JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN,  and  the  WAY  to  IT. 

By  the  Rev.  IIfrman  Douglas,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “  Letters  on  Londoners  over  the  Border.” 
Small  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  bound,  5s. 

LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


Just  published,  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

FREDERICK  LUCAS: 

A  BIOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  J.  RIETHMULLER, 

Author  of  “  Teuton:  ”  a  Poem. 

“  It  is  very  seldom  that  so  good  a  piece  of  biography  is  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  almost 
everything  a  biography  of  the  kind  ought  to  be.”— Saturday  Review. 

“  This  is  a  pleasant  memoir  of  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  he  respected  wherever  he  is  remembered. "Spectator. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 


Just  published,  cfown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  FRITHIOF  SAGA: 

A  POEM. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  NORWEGIAN, 

By  the  Rev.  R.  MUCKLESTON,  MI.A. 

Rector  of  Dinedor,  Herefordshire  ;  late  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford- 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

All  the  best  Works  of  the  Season,  and  of  the  past  twenty  years,  are  in  Circulation  and 

on  Sale  at 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY. 

Revised  Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  Works  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  lor  Sale,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  AND  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

Branch  Establishments  : 

CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries  are  invited  to  apply  for 
C.  E  MUDIE’S  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS,  withdrawn 
from  his  Library,  for  SALE.  The  August  List  contains  ”  Aids  10  Faith,”  Monta- 
lembert’s  “  Monks  of  the  West,”  “  A  Strange  Story,”  and  more  than  a  thousand 
other  books  of  the  past  and  present  season,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MDDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  AND  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON ; 
CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  LIBKAKY  COMPANY 
,  LIMITED, 

For  tlie  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF-A-GUINEA  PEE  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 


DE  YIBIS  ILLUSTPJBUS  URBIS  ROM/E,  a  Romulo  ad 

Augustum :  an  Elementary  Latin  Reading-Book ;  being  a  Series  of  Biographical  Chapters 
on  Roman  History,  chronologically  arranged:  simplified  from  the  Text  of  Livy  and  ether 
Roman  writers;  adapted,  with  Annotations  and  a  Vocabulary,  from  the  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lhomond.  By  the  Editor  of  the  “  Graduated  Series  of  English  Reading  Books.” 
Small  8vo.  3s. 


LONDON  :  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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“Mr.  Murray’s  excellent  and  uniform  series.” — English  Churchman. 

HISTORICAL  CLASS-BOOKS 

FOR  ADVANDED  SCHOLARS. 


These  Works  are  designed  to  supply  a  long-acknowledged  want  in  our  School 
Literature  —  Histories  in  volumes  of  moderate  size,  adapted  for  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Forms  in  Schools. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME  :  a  History  of 

England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Based  on 
the  History  by  David  Hume,  corrected  and  continued  to  1858.  25th 
Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire, 
1852.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  the  History  of 
Literature  and  Art.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  20th  Thousand.  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  ROME. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Dean  Liddell,  18th  Thou¬ 
sand.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON:  an  Epitome  of 

the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon.  10th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  Based  on  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  De¬ 
scriptive  and  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  George  F. 
Chambers.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  ENG¬ 
LISH  LANGUAGE.  By  George  P.  Marsh.  Edited,  with  Additions 
and  Notes,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

- » - 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  In¬ 
vasion  by  the  Romans  down  to  1858.  By  Mrs.  Markham.  136th 
Thousand.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  Conquest 

by  the  Gauls  to  the  Death  of  Louis-Philippe.  By  Mrs.  Markham’ 
50th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  of  GERMANY,  from  the  In¬ 
vasion  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Mrs.  Markham.  15th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  6s. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

land.  By  Lady  Callcott.  112th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  18mo. 
2s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  GREECE,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  ROME,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  ENGLAND,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


POCKET  GUIDE-BOOKS  FOR  TOURISTS. 


LONDON. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  GUIDE,  for  the 

Stranger  and  Resident,  containing  full  information  respecting  Convey¬ 
ances,  Places  of  Resort,  Police  and  Postal  Regulations,  Public  and 
Private  Buildings,  Museums,  Scientific  and  other  Institutions ;  with 
Excursions  in  the  Environs.  New  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Contents  of  the  International  Exhibition  as  finally 
arranged,  with  2  Maps,  3s.  6d. 

PARIS. 

STANFORD’S  PARIS  GUIDE.  Containing 

Instructions  on  Routes,  Hotels,  Restaurateurs,  Public  Conveyances, 
Police  Regulations,  Tables  of  French  Money  and  Measures,  a  short 
History  of  Paris,  its  Government,  Public  Buildings,  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices,  Curiosities,  Places  of  Public  Amusement,  Environs  of  Paris, 
&c.,  with  Plans  of  Paris,  its  Environs,  and  a  Frontispiece.  Third 
Edition,  3s.  6d.  [ Preparing . 

SOUTH  COAST  OP  ENGLAND. 

GUIDE  to  the  SOUTH  COAST  of  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Reculvers  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  from  Cape  Cornwall  to  the 
Devon  Foreland,  including  all  the  information  necessary  for  Tourists 
and  Visitors.  With  4  Maps.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 
Price  7s. ;  or  separately  — 

Kent,  with  Map,  2s.  i  Hants  and  Dorset,  with  Map,  2s. 

Sussex,  with  Map,  2s.  |  Devon  and  Cornwall,  with  Map,  2s. 

ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT,  its  Ap¬ 
proaches  and  Places  of  Resort,  and  a  general  synopsis  of  its  Topography, 
Agriculture,  Products,  Antiquities,  and  Architecture ;  History,  Geology, 
Botany,  and  Zoology.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Venables,  M.A.,  and  Eminent 
Local  Naturalists.  With  Map,  7s.  6d. ;  or  with  the  Map  mounted  on 
linen,  and  in  a  separate  case,  10s.  6d. 

WEYMOUTH. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  GEOLOGY  of  WEYMOUTH 

and  the  ISLAND  of  PORTLAND.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  By 
Robert  Damon.  5s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  above,  consisting  of  Nine  Lithographic  Plates  of 
Fossils,  drawn  by  Bone.  2s.  6d. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

A  GUIDE  to  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  SARK, 

HERM,  JETIIOU,  ALDERNEY,  &c.,  with  Notes  on  their  History, 
Geology,  Climate,  Agriculture,  Laws,  &c.  By  F.  F.  Dally,  Esq. 
Second  Edition,  with  Map,  3s.  6d. ;  or  separately,  viz.  Jersey,  with  Map, 
2s. ;  Guernsey,  with  Map,  2s. 

NORTH  WALES. 

A  GUIDE  THROUGH  NORTH  WALES  and 

the  ADJACENT  BORDERS,  including  the  Basin  of  the  River  Dee, 
and  the  Upper  Basin  of  the  Severn  as  far  as  Shrewsbury.  Designed  to 
accompany  the  Ordnance  Maps,  and  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
structure  of  the  country,  so  as  to  direct  attention  ts  all  parts,  whether 
traversed  by  public  vehicles,  or  only  accessible  to  private  carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestrians.  By  William  Cathrall,  Author  of 
“  Wanderings  in  North  Wales,”  &c.  With  Map,  5s. 

LAKES. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  LAKES,  MOUNTAINS, 

and  NORTH-WEST  COAST  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Dee  to  the 
Solway,  descriptive  of  Scenery,  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Archaeo¬ 
logical,  with  Notices  of  their  Botany  and  Geology.  Ry  Mackenzie 
E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.  With  Map,  3s.  6d. 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  its  Approaches 

and  Places  of  Resort,  with  Walks,  Drives,  and  Excursions,  together  with 
its  History,  Geology,  Botany,  Topography,  Agriculture,  &c.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cumming.  With  Map,  4s.  6d. 

EAST  COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  EAST  COAST  of  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed,  descriptive  of  Sceneiy,  Historical, 
Legendary,  and  Archaeological ;  with  Notes  of  its  Botany' and  Geology. 
By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.  With  Map,  5s.;  or  separately — 

Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  with  Map,  2s. 

Lincoln  and  Yorkshire,  with  Map,  2s. 

Durham  and  Northumberland,  with  Map,  2s. 

CATHEDRALS  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

their  History,  Architecture,  and  Traditions ;  Notices  of  their  Eminent 
Ecclesiastics  and  the  Monuments  of  their  Illustrious  Dead  ;  also  short 
Notes  of  the  Objects  of  Interest  in  each  Cathedral  City,  and  a  popular 
Introduction  to  Church  Architecture.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

MINSTERS  and  ABBEY  RUINS  of  the 

UNITED  KINGDOM  :  their  History,  Architecture,  Monuments,  and 
Traditions.  With  Notices  of  the  larger  Parish  Churches  and  Collegiate 
Chapels.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.  4s. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Mr.  Newby  has  just  published 

THE  TEN  MOST  POPULAR  NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


1.  HEARTHS  nncl  WATCIIFIUES. 

2.  THE  L  AST  DAYS  of  a  PAOHELOK. 

3.  A  GENTLEMAN'S  STORY. 

4.  YORKE  HOUSE.  By  W.  Pi.att. 

5.  THE  HULL  STONE  HOUSE. 


6.  RECA  GARLAND, 

7.  RIGHT  nncl  LEFT 

8.  A  MARRIAGE  at 
!>.  MARY  GRAHAM 

10.  FERNE  VALE 


'.  By  Mrs.  Newby. 
the  MADELEINE 
.  By  L.  CunLijva. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.  By  Cyrus  Reddiko. 


NEARLY  READY, 

STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP 

OF 

ASIA, 

CONSTRUCTED 

By  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Editor  of  “The  Physical  Atlas,”  &c. 

ENGRAVED  IN  THE  FINEST  STYLE,  ON  COPPER  PLATES. 

Size,  65  inches  by  58  ;  Scale,  110  miles  to  an  inch. 

Full  coloured  and  mounted  to  fold  in  cloth  case,  £3 ;  in  morocco  case, 
£3  13s.  6d. ;  on  roller  varnished,  £3  ;  on  spring  roller,  £6. 

This  new  and  original  Work  is  uniform  with  Stanford’s  Library  Maps  of  Europe  and 
Australasia,  already  published.  It  exhibits  the  Empires  and  other  States  of  the 
Oriental  World,  with  a  stricter  regard  to  their  actual  bound  'Ties  and  divisions  than  any 
other  publication  has  yet  attempted.  Although  the  size  ol  the  Map  extends  to  the 
limits  of  convenience,  its  scale  of  110  miles  to  an  inch  serves  to  show  how  inadequate 
a  small  map  must  be  for  the  representation  of  so  large  an  area.  In  proceeding  with 
this  unequalled  series,  the  Publisher  relies  on  the  patronage  of  statesmen,  merchants, 
and  other  imi  ortant  classes,  whose  pursuits  induce  them  to  appreciate  and  encourage 
geographical  research. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  1. 3s.  Gd.  cloth,  to  be  completed  in  2  vols. 

HANDBOOK 

TO  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

INTEKNATXONAL  EXHIBITION, 

1862. 

By  ROBERT  HUNT,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S. 

(Published  with  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  and  sold  within  the 
Building  by  their  sanction.) 

Contents  : 

CLASS  I.  Mining,  Quarrying.  Metallurgy,  and  Mineral  Products. 

„  II.  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes. 

„  III.  Substances  used  as  Food. 

„  IV.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  used  in  Manufactures. 

„  V.  Railway  Plant,  including  Locomotive  Engines  and  Carriages. 

„  VI.  Carriages  not  connected  with  Rail  or  Tram  Roads. 

„  VII.  Manufacturing  Machines  and  Tools. 

„  VIII.  Machinery  in  General. 

„  IX.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Machines  and  Implements. 

„  X.  Civil  Engineering,  Architectural,  and  Building  Contrivances. 

„  XI.  Military  Engineering,  Armour  and  Accoutrements,  Ordnance  and  Small  Arms. 
„  XII.  Naval  Architecture  and  Ships’  Tackle. 

„  XIII.  Iron  and  General  Hardware. 

The  Volume  can  also  be  had  in  five  parts,  Gd.  each,  per  post  7d. 

“  The  most  satisfactory  of  the  original  publications  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  among  those  who  derive  information  from  it.’ ’ — Examiner. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  G  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  had  at  all  respectable  Booksellers, 

and  Circulating  Libraries, 

LES  ECOSSAIS  EN  FRANCE ; 
LES  FRANCAXS  EN  ECOSSE. 

Par  FRANCISQTJE-MICHEL, 


This  day,  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Woman  in  White, 

BASIL. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  with  Steel  Frontispiece  by  John  Gilbert,  handsomely 

bound  in  cloth,  5s. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 


NOTICE- THE  NEW  NOVEL. 


On  Tuesday  next,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

FOOTSTEPS  BEHIND  HIM: 

A  NOVEL. 

By  WILLIAM  J.  STEWART. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 


PRICE  3d.  STAMPED  4d. 

THE  PARTHENON, 

For  AUGUST  9,  contains: 

REVIEWS  OF:- 

HOW  WE  GOT  TO  PEKIN. 

ARTEMUS  WARD. 

ACCEPTED  ADDRESSES. 

CONVENT  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 

LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGU. 

HAREBELL  CHIMES. 

RIFLE  IN  CASHMERE. 

SIIUTTLEWORTH’S  FOUR  PERIODS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
NOTES  FROM  PAST  LIFE,  &c.  &c. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  COUNT  CAVOUR. 

THE  PEAT  MANUFACTURING  MACHINE  IN  THE  EXHIBITION. 
CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  FLORENCE,  LEIPSIC,  AND  THE  DECCAN. 
FIRS  T  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE. 

FOSSIL  FLORA  OF  SINIGAGLIA. 

SCULPTURE  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Sec.  Sec. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand;  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  0?  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  AUGUST,  2s.  6d. 

CONTAINS  TIIE  FIFTH  DIVISION  OF 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OP  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

In  which  arc  comprised  engraved  specimens  from  works  in  the  following  manufactures  of  Art- 
industry Jewellery,  Gold  and  Silver  Work,  Bronze  and  Silver  Shields,  Engraved  Watch  Cases, 
Brooches.  Wood  Carving,  Ornamental  Carved  Leather  Work,  Printed  “Leather  Cloth,”  Kainp- 
tuiicon.  Bookbinding,  Stoves  and  Fenders,  Gaseliers,  an  elaborately  decorated  Clock  Case, 
Carved  Ivory  and  Buckhorn  Knife  Handles,  Sewing  Machines,  “  Damask  Cloths,”  Chimney- 
pieces,  Encaustic  Tiles,  Porcelain,  Earthenware,  Engraved  Glass,  Fans,  Lace,  Cabinet  Worx, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Literary  portion  includes  articles  on  “Pictures  of  the  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  School  in  the  Exhibition;”  “James  Ward,”  with  specimens  of  his  works,  by  James 
Daftbrne,  Esq.;  “  London  Street  Architecture,”  “Notabilia  of  the  Exhibition,”  “Public  Statues 
in  London,”  “Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana,”  “  Crystal  Palace  Picture  Gallery,”  a  c.  &c. 

The  Line  Engravings  in  this  Number  are 

“THE  POST  OFFICE,” 

Engraved  by  C.  W.  Sharpe,  from  the  picture  by  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A.; 

“  EHRENBREITSTEIN,” 

By  J.  Cousen,  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 


LONDON:  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  2G  IVY  LANE, 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  BAZAAR. 


Correspondant  de  l’lnstitut  de  France,  de  I’Academie  Imperiale  de  Vienne,  do  l’Academie 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  Turin,  des  Societes  des  Antiquaires  de  Londres,  d’Ecosse  et  de 
Normandie,  Membre  honoraire  de  l’Association  Arclieologique  Cambrienne,  &c. 

“  Les  Ecossais  en  France;  les  Fran^ais  en  Ecosse,”  forming  two  octavo  volumes  of 
about  GOO  pages  each,  with  more  than  1  (;0  Coats-of- Anns  and  other  Illustrations,  price 
£1  12s.,  in  a  highly  ornamental  binding,  with  emblematical  design.  There  is  also  an 
edition  in  quarto,  upon  thick  paper,  with  three  engravings  on  steel,  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  of  King  Charles  VII.,  attended  by  his  Archer  Guard  in  full  dress,  and  of  a 
Scotch  Archer  in  the  costume  of  a  later  period,  each  page  of  the  letter-press  being 
lined  with  red.  This  edition,  the  impression  of  which  is  restricted  to  100  copies  — 
each  of  which  will  be  numbered  —  costs  three  guineas,  and  contains  a  list  ol  the 
subscribers. 


In  addition  to  many  subscribers  to  the  8vo.  edition  the  following  have  been  obtained  for  the 

quarto 


Her  Majesty’s  Library,  Windsor  Castle 

His  Highness  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane 

The  Earl  of  Powis 

The  Earl  of  Home 

Le  Comte  de  Montalembert 

Le  Comte  Henry  de  Lur-Saluces,  Bordeaux 

Ilis  Excellency  M.  Sylvain  van  de  Weyer 

The  Lord  Lindsuy 

D.  Forbes  Campbell,  Esq. 

T.  Dempster  Gordon,  Esq. 

Robert  Chambers,  Esq. 

James  Morrison,  Esq.,  Glasgow 
Adam  Sim,  Esq. 

Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  Edinburgh 
Rev.  Wm.  Stevenson,  D.D. 

George  Home  Drummond 
Mrs.  Leigh  Sotheby 
Seymour  Teuton,  Esq. 


Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P. 

R.  Grant  and  Son,  Edinburgh  (2  copies) 
Charles  Kean,  Esq. 

J.  James,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

James  Gibson  Craig,  Esq. 

Robert  Horn,  Esq. 

Professor  Robt  Christison 
Archibald  Carly.e  Mounsey,  Esq. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Downing  Bruce,  Esq. 

Theodore  Martin,  Esq. 

W.  Ewing,  Esq. 

Major-General  Charles  Stuart 
Williams  and  Norgate  (6  copies) 

Benjn.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Octave  Delepierre,  Esq. 

The  Bishop  of  Brechin 

John  Whiteford  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

William  B.  Turnbull,  Esq. 


“Since  the  year  1837,  when  the  Count  of  Salvandy,  then  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Public 
Instruction,  sent  him  into  Great  Britain  to  search  our  public  libraries  and  archives  for  incited 
materials  of  French  history,  M.  Michel  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  now  at  last  so  well 
executed  ;  nor  will  any  one,  we  imagine,  who  sees  the  amount  of  vouchers  collected,  or  who  can 
estimate  the  labour  bestowed,  think  that  the  author  has  been  either  tardy  in  his  work  or  capri¬ 
cious  in  his  plan.  He  has  indeed  performed  for  Scoto-Gallie  annals  little  less  than  Varro 
effected  for  those  of  Rome  and  Italy  : — *  descriptions  temporum,  sacroruin  jura,  domcsticam, 
bellicam  disciplinam  ....  aperuit ."’—Saturday  Review . 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  LORD 
'  MACAULAY. 

By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD,  B.A., 

of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

ME.  B.  JERROLD’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

ENTITLED, 

TWO  LIVES. 

By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library, 

MR.  S ALA’S  NEW  WORK, 

ACCEPTED  ADDRESSES. 

Ry  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 

Author  of  “  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,”  “  Dutch  Pictures.” 

***  It  is  from  this  work  that  Mr.  Sala  is  giving  public  readings. 

Now  ready,  uniform  with  the  “  Little  Tour  in  Ireland,"  with  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Keene,  Cs. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GRISETTE  : 

A  Tale  of  Student  Life. 

By  HERBERT  VAUGHAN. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  MOST  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  1  vol.  8yo. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  FREDERICA  ROWAN. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  GO  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GRAVENHURST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Thorndale,”  &c. 

“  One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserves  an 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought, 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of ‘Thorndale’  has  just  issued 

under  the  title  of  ‘Gravenhurst;  or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.’ . We  will  simply 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry 
'  Gravenhurst’  with  him  into  some  delightful  solitude.”— Comhill  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITIONS. 

.  i 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Fifth, 

Enlarged  and  more  fully  illustrated,  cloth,  Is.  9d. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

GEOLOGY. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S. 

ii 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third, 

Enlarged  and  more  fully  illustrated,  6s. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

HANDBOOK  of  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS  and  GEOLOGY,  6s. 
THE  PAST  and  PRESENT  LIFE  of  the  GLOBE:  Being  a 

Sketch  in  Outline  of  the  World’s  Life  System,  6s. 


A  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

TRAVELLING  MAP  OP  SCOTLAND. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Index  of  easy  reference  to  9,250  Places  on  the  Map. 

In  a  Pocket-case,  7s.  (id. ;  or  In  Sheets,  Gs. 

“  A  Map  which  has  certainly  nothing  like  a  rival  in  any  map  of  the  country  previously 
published.  For  completeness,  accuracy,  and  finish.it  is  perfect.  Not  a  turnpike  or  carriage 
road,  or  important  footpath  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud,  but  has  its  repre¬ 
sentative  here  in  double  and  single  black  lines.”— Scotsman. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  NEW  TRAVELLING  MAP 

OF 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

On  Two  Sheets,  6s. ;  or  on  Canvas  in  a  Pocket-case,  with  Index  of 
11,700  Places  on  the  Map,  8s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

IMPORTANT  HISTORICAL  WORKS, 

By  MARK  NAPIER,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

Just  completed, 

CLAVERHOUSE,  VISCOUNT  DUNDEE. 

In  3  handsome  vols.  Illustrated  with  fine  Portraits  and  Plates,  8vo.  boards,  £2  12s.  Gd. 

MEMORIALS  AND  LETTERS 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  GRAHAM 

OF 

CLAVERHOUSE, 

VISCOUNT  DUNDEE. 

THE  GREAT  AND  VALIANT  MONTROSE. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  2  vols.  profusely  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  8vo.  boards,  36s, 

MEMOIRS  OF  JAMES  GRAHAM, 

FIRST  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

■ — ♦ — 

Price  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW,  No.  XXIX. 

Contents  : 

1.  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BARTIIOLDY. 

2.  M.  RENAN’S  TRANSLATION  OF  JOB. 

3.  THE  ROMAN  INDEX  OF  FORBIDDEN  BOOKS. 

4.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  POETRY 

5.  BAXTER  AND  OWEN. 

6.  MODERN  LATIN  VERSE. 

7.  POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PHASES  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

8.  THE  SLAVE  POWER  AND  TnE  SECESSION  WAR. 

9.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 


MR.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEW  WORK. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century; 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

“  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  matured  experience  as  a  novelist,  the  unfailing  accuracy  with  which  he 
reproduces  pictures  of  the  past,  the  life  which  he  imparts  to  the  actors  in  his  well-constructed 
stories,  and  the  moving:  incidents  that  fill  his  pages,  are  safe  guarantees  fur  the  entertainment  of 
every  reader.  Around  the  well-conceived  and  equally  well-executed  character  of  Sir  Gresham 
Lorimer,  whose  year  of  office  is  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  theme,  are  grouped  a  various  assemblage,  each 
of  whom  preserves  a  distinct  individuality;  whether  he  have  history  for  his  voucher,  or  be 
simply  the  creation  of  the  author’s  brain.  To  the  first  category  belong  King  George  III.,  his 
favourite  Bute,  the  great  ‘Commoner’  Pitt,  the  ‘Butcher’  Cumberland,  the  renowned  Jack 
"Wilkes,  and  a  host  of  celebrated  personages  ;  to  the  second,  the  several  members  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  family,  his  proud  wife,  his  beautiful  daughters,  his  spendthrift  son,  his  really 
captivating  niece,  his  faithful  head  clerk  —  a  most  original  fellow,  Alice  Walworth  —  a  City 
flirt  of  the  first  water,  courtly  aldermen,  Jew  money-lenders  and  sharpers,  all  of  them  essential 
to  the  story,  which  is  most  dramatic  in  its  treatment.” — Examiner . 


2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

MARIETTA:  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE,  Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  &c. 

11 A  production  worthy  of  a  member  of  the  Trollope  family.  Uc  find  in  it  a  skilfully- 
executed  and  highly-finished  picture  of  middle-class  life  in  Florence  ;  and  the  incidents  have 
the  great  merit  of  novelty.  We  assure  our  readers  they  will  find  the  story  irresistible.” 

Athenceum . 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Maps,  Vol.  HI.,  20s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE,  Author  of  “  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.” 

"This  book  should  be  welcomed  both  for  its  subject  and  its  author,  for  this  latest  survey  of 
the  States  is  information  on  an  engrossing  topic,  and  it  is  information  endorsed  by  a  popular 
name.  Mr.  Trollope  promised  himself  that  he  would  write  his  own  book  about  the  United 
States  os  the  ambition  of  his  literary  life,  irrespective  of  their  recent  troubles.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  has  seen  them  seething  in  the  cauldron  of  revolution,  though  not  part  of  his 
original  design,  adds  immensely  to  the  animation  and  interest  of  the  result.’’— Times,  June  11. 


ERANCATELLI’S  NEW  WORK. 

Post  8yo.  12s. 

THE  ROYAL  ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER : 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  ART  of  CONFECTIONERY  in  all  its  BRANCHES. 

By  CHARLES  ELME  FRANCATELLI. 


Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ROADS  AND  RAILS ; 

And  their  Practical  Influence  on  Human  Progress,  Past, 
Present,  and  To  Come. 

By  W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 

“  A  suggestive  book  on  matters  about  which  few  men  are  so  well  qualified  to  speak  as  the 
author.  Yt  will  provoke  discussion  and  win  the  notice  of  that  wide  circle  of  readers  who,  while 
they  gratify  a  strong  yearning  after  useful  information,  are  by  no  means  disinclined  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  lew  good  stories.” — A  thcnceum. 


Post  8vo.  9s. 

EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENTS  ON 
THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

WITH  REMARKS  on  the  SLAVE  TRADE  and  the  SUPPLY  of  COTTON. 
By  Capt.  J.  F.  N.  HEWETT,  F.1I.G.S. 


Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Second  Series  of 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME. 

By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIUOS,  Author  of  “The  Dutch  at  Home.” 

Translated  by  LASCELLES  WRAXALL. 

11  Again  is  M.  Esquiros  holding  up  the  mirror  to  Englishmen  with  knowledge,  good  humour, 
patience,  and  accuracy.  In  this  volume  lie  discourses  of  clubs,  theatres,  the  press,  nua  the  turf, 
lightly,  intelligently,  with  a  little  satire,  involving  much  good  sense  and  a,  faithful  purpose 
of  depicting  us  as  we  are.  His  picture  of  a  Derby  Day  is  vivid,  variegated,  and  life-like. 

J  thencenm* 
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LONDON  t  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 
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CHAPPELL  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOMS, 

50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND, 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 


These  beautiful  Rooms  contain  Pianofortes  of  every  description,  by  every  celebrated  maker  of  London,  &c.,  and  form  a  collection  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  other  Establishment. 

The  Instruments  are  classified  in  the  following  manner :  — 

ROOM  No.  1.  — PIANOFORTES  of  every  description  from  TEN  to  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  2.  — PIANOFORTES  from  THIRTY-FIVE  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  3.  —  PIANOFORTES  from  SIXTY  to  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS;  also  HARMONIUMS 
of  the  best  kinds. 

ROOM  No.  4.  —  HARMONIUMS  of  every  description  from  SIX  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS. 

ROOMS  Nos.  5,  G,  7,  and  8,  are  appropriated  to  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  for  Hire,  and  include  Instruments 
of  every  kind,  by  Alexandre,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Erard,  &c.  &c. 

Purchasers  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  side  by  side,  Pianofortes  by  every  recognised  maker,  and  of  forming  a  far  more  correct  judgment 
of  their  various  merits  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  factories,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which  necessarily  differ  greatly, 
and  frequently  deceive  the  ear  even  of  the  most  skilful. 

The  superiority  of  tone  of  ALEXANDRE’S  Harmoniums  is  too  well  established  to  need  any  comment.  An  immense  assortment  may  be  seen, 
suitable  to  the  School-room,  Church,  or  Drawing-room,  ranging  in  price  from  Five  to  Eighty-five  Guineas. 

Any  Instrument  may  be  exchanged  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  purchase,  should  it  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  perfectly  new  Pianoforte  or  Harmonium  may  be  hired,  if  taken  for  twelve  months  certain. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

CHAPPELL  &  CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  PIANINO :  a  very  elegant  Pianoforte,  of  a 
small  size,  but  Avith  the  full  compass,  check  action,  and  perfect  touch  ; 
admirably  adapted  to  small  rooms,  yachts,  boudoirs,  & c.  Excellent  for 
keeping  in  tune :  and  the  cheapest  Pianoforte  Avith  check  action  yet 
made.  Price  25  Guineas,  either  in  rosewood  or  walnut.  Height,  3  ft.  4  in. 

CHAPPELL’S  ENGLISH  MODEL  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE.— 
To  amateurs  preferring  the  pure  English  tone  of  the  BROADWOOD  and 
COLLARD  quality,  the  English  Model  Avill  be  found  the  most  perfectly 
satisfactory  instrument  at  a  moderate  price.  The  action  is  of  the  same 
simple  description  as  the  above  makers’,  and  therefore  especially  adapted 
to  tire  country,  Avhere  the  more  complicated  actions  are  objectionable  to 
the  tuners. 

In  elegant  RoseAvood  case,  Avith  full  fret,  similar  in  all  respects  to  other 
instruments  at  50  Guineas,  price  35  Guineas.  In  splendid  Avalnut 
(similar  to  other  60  Guinea  instruments),  40  Guineas. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  price  50  Guineas ; 
or,  in  handsome  walnut,  GO  Guineas. — This  instrument  has  (unlike  other 
Cottage  Pianofortes)  Three  Strings,  and  the  fullest  Grand  compass  of 
Seven  Octaves.  It  is  strengthened  by  every  possible  means  to  endure 
the  greatest  amount  of  Avear,  and  to  stand  perfectly  in  any  climate.  The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  description  ;  the  tone  is  round,  full,  and  rich; 
and  the  poAver  equal  to  that  of  a  Bichord  Grand.  The  case  is  of  the  most 
elegant  description,  in  roseAVOod  ;  the  touch  elastic  ;  and  the  repetition 
very  rapid.  No  Pianoforte,  in  all  respects  comparable,  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  England  at  the  same  price.  Every  instrument  Avill  be  Avar- 
ranted,  and  (if  desired)  exchanged  Avithin  twelve  months  of  the  purchase. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS.  —  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE  HARMONIUMS  and  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description, 
nearly  (if  not  quite)  as  good  as  ucav,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Second¬ 
hand  Instruments  of  every  description,  and  in  great  varietA',  by  BROAD¬ 
WOOD,  COLLARD,  ERARD,  CHAPPELL,  KIRKMAN,  &c. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

ALEXANDRE  &  CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 

NEW  FIVE-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  the  best 
of  all  makers.  In  oak  case  Avith  a  compass  of  Four  Octavres.  Perfect  for 
the  Cottage,  School,  or  Choir.  Price  Five  Guineas.  At  CHAPPELL’S, 
50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  with  Five 
Octaves,  two  footboards,  and  in  oak  case.  These  instruments  are  loAver 
in  price,  and  superior  to  all  other  cheap  Harmoniums.  Descriptive 
Lists  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NeAV  Bond  Street. 

NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  with  tAVo  ro\\rs  of  keys,  by  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE. — No.  1,  Avith  double  key-board,  8  stops,  and  oh  roAvs  of  vibra¬ 
tors,  in  roseAvood  case,  45  Guineas.  No.  2,  Avith  double  key-board, 
22  stops,  and  6  rows  of  vibrators,  in  roseAvood,  or  polished  oak  case, 
price  70  Guineas'.  These  instruments  surpass  all  others  for  Church  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  equally  adapted  to  the  Organist’s  use  in  a  Drawing-room. 
They  are  especially  manufactured  to  resist  the  ill-effects  of  damp,  Avhich 
is  too  common  in  churches,  and  are  consequently  not  liable  to  derange¬ 
ment.  Testimonials  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  Alexandre  Harmo¬ 
niums,  from  Professors  STERNDALE  BENNETT  and  Sir  GEORGE 
OUSELEY ;  also,  from  Dr.  RIMBAULT,  Mr.  GOSS,  Mr.  TURLE, 
Herr  ENGEL,  and  the  most  eminent  Professors  and  Organists,  Avitli 
full  Descriptive  Lists,  Avill  be  forwarded  on  application  to  CHAPPELL 
&  CO.,  50  Ncav  Bond  Street. 

ALEXANDRE  DRAWING-ROOM  HARMONIUMS. 

No.  1.  Three  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  bloAver,  and  in 

roseAvood  case . 25  Guineas. 

„  2.  Eight  stops,  percussion  action,  additional'  bloAver,  and  in 

roseAvood  case . 35  „ 

„  3.  Sixteen  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  bloAver,  voix 

ce'leste,  &c.  (the  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  .  GO  „ 


AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 

$  - — — 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Printed  by  George  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  of  No.  12  JameB  Street.  Buckingham  Gate,  in  the  Pariah  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  at  No.  5  Ncw-street  Square,  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  ot  London;  and  Published  by  David  Jones,  of  No.  9  Hemingford  Cottages,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  the 
Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  same  County.  —  Saturday,  August  9,  1802. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

IF  Mr.  Cobden  has  any  curiosity  as  to  the  personal  and 
political  tastes  of  the  English  people,  he  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  the  reception  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  Sheffield. 
Peace,  political  economy,  and  democracy  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way ;  and,  if  Northern  artisans  were  catechized  on  the 
articles  of  their  faith,  they  would  probably  agree  with  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden,  but  they  like  Lord  Palmerston 
better.  No  type  of  character  is  so  popular  as  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  force  with  gaiety  which  is  idealized  in  Falconbridge 
•  and  Prince  Henry,  and  represented  in  a  more  modern  form  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  most  tenacious  of  diplomatists, 
the  most  prosperous  of  party  leaders,  can  afford  to  pour  out 
agreeable  commonplaces  without  the  risk  of  being  mistaken 
for  a  trifler ;  and  Englishmen  are  flattered  by  finding  that  the 
rival  of  Metternich,  of  Talleyrand,  and  of  Guizot  is,  to  all 
appearance,  thoroughly  one  of  themselves.  There  are  other 
celebrated  statesmen  who  make  much  finer  speeches,  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  wise  and  didactic,  and  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  extemporaneous  mysteries  are  either  puzzling  or 
awkwardly  transparent.  Lord  Palmerston,  like  all  great 
performers,  instinctively  knows  his  own  character ;  and, 
judiciously  selecting  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  which 
suit  the  occasion,  he  habitually  personates'  hiijiself.  He 
is  probably  not  entirely  made  up  of  careless  joviality;  but 
having,  among  other  gifts,  an  original  tendency  to  good 
fellowship,  he  makes  the  most  of  a  touch  of  nature  which 
enables  all  the  world  to  fancy  themselves  of  his  kin.  He 
knew  that  the  people  of  Sheffield  had  read  the  debates  and  the 
newspapers,  and  that,  if  he  had  indulged  them  with  a  summary 
of  the  session,  he  could  have  told  them  nothing  new.  They 
crowded  round  him  to  see  him  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  not  to  receive  information.  As  it  was  necessary  to 
say  something,  the  eminent  visitor  selected  a  topic  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  acceptable,  by  dilating  on  the  virtues 
and  felicities  of  his  audience.  He  respected  the  great  fortunes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  hardware  trade,  he  admired  the 
ingenuity  of  the  mechanics  who  carried  it  on,  and  he  ap¬ 
preciated  the  wisdom  which  had  been  displayed  in  the 
choice  of  the  borough  members.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  whether  he  preferred  the  peaceable  Mr.  TIadfield, 
who  a  week  before  cheered  Mr.  Cobden,  or  the  pugnacious 
Mr.  Roebuck,  who  was  about  to  reprimand  the  Minister 
himself  and  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Both 
ware  inimitable  representatives  of  a  constituency  which  for 
the  moment  agreed  with  neither ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  third 
member  of  still  more  impracticable  opinions,  his  eccentricities 
would  not  have  failed  to  receive  a  favourable  construction. 
Entering  into  the  true  spirit  of  a  provincial  assemblage,  Lord 
Palmerston  took  occasion  to  be  dazzled  with  the  beauty  of 
the  ladies,  and  he  gallantly  floundered  into  an  inextricable 
metaphor  about  the  fire  of  their  eyes  and  the  impenetrable 
armour  which  is  made  at  the  Atlas  Steel  and  Spring  Works. 
It  is  only  wonderful  that  he  should  have  forgotten  to  allude 
to  the  crinolines  or  steel  hoops  which  form,  at  the  present 
time,  the  principal  produce  of  Sheffield ;  but  human  faculties 
are  imperfect,  and  the  most  obvious  of  conventional  jokes  has 
been  wanting  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  might  have  been 
introduced  with  unparalleled  fitness. 

Sheffield  is  apparently  liberal  or  eclectic  in  its  preferences, 
for  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  IIadfield  are  equally  unlike  one 
another  and  dissimilar  to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Lord 
Palmerston  had,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  made  everything 
pleasant,  and  his  good  humour  hardly  required  a  foil  or 
contrast  in  Mr.  Roebuck’s  speech.  Mr.  Hadfield,  with 
much  judgment,  instead  of  saying  ditto  to  either  orator, 
reserved  for  a  future  occasion  his  opinion  on  things  in  general, 
and  especially  on  the  American  Avar.  His  more  impatient 
colleague  is  not  accustomed  to  make  things  pleasant.  In  one 


of  his  latest  convivial  speeches  he  commented  on  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  an  incapacity  to  pronounce  that  embarrassing 
aspirate  Avhich  not  one  inhabitant  of  Sheffield  out  of  five 
hundred  has  mastered.  On  the  present  occasion,  finding  that 
it  Avas  the  humour  of  the  moment  to  be  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic,  he  felicitously  called  attention  to  an  indiscreet 
phrase  Avhich  Lord  Palmerston  lately  applied  to  the  cotton 
spinners.  As  the  tone  of  the  evening  Avas  altogether  social, 
Mr.  Roebuck  explained  that  he  had  reserved  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  express  purpose  of  expounding 
his  political  opinions  to  the  Master  Cutler’s  guests ;  and  as 
no  other  subject  Avas  likely  to  cause  so  much  dissension  and 
excitement,  he  proceeded  to  discuss  Avith  his  usual  candour 
the  Avhole  American  question.  The  Federalists  have  noiv  re¬ 
ceived  full  notice  that  their  former  Union  is  to  split  into  five 
Republics,  and  that  Mr.  Roebuck  rejoices  in  the  catastrophe. 
As  Lord  Palmerston  Avas  far  too  prudent  to  be  tempted  into 
the  controversy,  American  Avriters  and  speakers  Avill  not  fail 
to  remark  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  sat  by  Avhile 
their  country  Avas  attacked,  and  said  nothing  in  its  defence. 
The  deliberate  silence  of  a  responsible  statesman  Avill  scarcely 
be  understood  in  the  North ;  and  even  if  it  Avere  appreciated,  it 
Avould  be  Avilfully  misrepresented. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  according  to  his  custom,  expressed  with  force 
and  clearness  what  many  persons  partially  or  Avholly  be¬ 
lieve,  and  Avhat  they  abstain  from  saying.  There  is  some 
cowardly  reticence  in  the  Avorld,  and  much  more 
which  is  judicious.  That  a  thing  is  true  is  not 
in  itself  a  reason  for  saying  it,  although  nothing 
but  what  is  strictly  true  ought  to  be  said.  Prudent  men 
find  that  their  opinions  are  often  changed  or  corrected  Avhile 
they  are  Avaiting  for  some  sufficient  motive  for  utterance  ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  offensive  criticism  is  peculiarly  suited  for 
delay,  if  not  for  absolute  suppression.  Unless  it  is  likely  to 
affect  the  conduct  of  those  to  Avliom  it  refers,  there  is  no  use 
in  making  enemies  by  interference ;  nor  Avill  cotton  come  any 
sooner  because  the  Northern  Americans  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Roebuck  thinks  their  misfortunes  a  benefit  to  his  own 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  the 
disruption ;  and  if  England  profits  indirectly  by  the  cata¬ 
strophe,  the  advantage  Avill  accrue  of  itself  without  any  expres¬ 
sion  of  ungenerous  exultation.  Mr.  Roebuck  oddly  explained 
that  he  had  not  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  proper  place  because 
he  Avas  unwilling  to  commit  the  House  of  Commons,  Avhere  he 
might  have  been  fully  ansAvered.  A  similar  scruple  would 
have  been  more  applicable  to  an  after-dinner  speech  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  avIio  Avas  debarred  by 
official  propriety  from  the  expression  of  agreement  or  dissent. 
The  effect  which  is  produced  by  a  cynical  indifference  to  ordi¬ 
nary  restraints  is  essentially  unAvholesome  and  unfair.  Mr. 
Roebuck  has  sometimes  told  seasonable  truths,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
discreet  taciturnity.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  prac¬ 
tical  object  which  he  can  have  supposed  himself  to  have  been 
furthering  by  his  attack  on  the  Northern  Americans. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  adversaries  Avill  explain  aAvay  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  reception  by  pointing  out  the  connexion  of  Sheffield, 
and  especially  of  the  Mayor,  Avith  the  manufacture  of  Aveapons 
and  of  armour-plates  for  the  navy.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  artificers  in  iron  may  be  tolerant  of  a  policy  which 
creates  a  special  demand  for  their  Avares;  but  those  avIio 
explain  the  political  feelings  of  Englishmen  by  their  mate¬ 
rial  interests  Avill  ahvays  be  Avidely  mistaken.  The  Mayor 
of  Manchester  joined  in  the  applause  which  Avas  bestoAved 
on  Lord  Palmerston,  and  his  tOAvnsmen,  if  they  could  have 
been  present,  Avould  have  concurred  in  his  opinion.  The 
vindication  of  the  national  honour  in  the  affair  of  the  Trent 
came  more  closely  home  to  public  feeling  than  any  measure  of 
merely  commercial  utility;  and  even  those  Avho  may  differ 
from  the  prevalent  estimate  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  character  and 
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exploits  may  learn  that  the  country  approves  the  policy  which 
he  is  rightly  or  wrongly  supposed  to  personify.  Even  French 
journalists  have  discovered  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  popular 
because,  in  arming  the  country,  he  has  put  an  end  to  panics. 
Mr.  Roebuck  never  receives  general  confidence,  because  he 
is  always  paradoxical,  and  often  quarrelsome,  and  yet  his  ten¬ 
dencies  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  national  sentiment  than 
Mr.  Cobden’s  formulas  or  Mr.  Disraeli’s  chimeras.  The  only 
European  war  in  which  England  has  been  engaged  during  the 
present  generation  took  place  during  a  temporary  suspension 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  influence;  and  the  country  believes 
that  the  system  which  has  long  been  found  compatible  with 
peace  is  likely  to  secure  it.  It  is  undignified  and  imprudent 
to  bluster,  but  it  is  still  more  dangerous,  and  far  more 
degrading,  to  cringe. 


THE  BLOCKADE  OF  NASSAU. 

LORD  RUSSELL,  in  his  recent  despatch  to  Mr.  Seward, 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Government  is  carrying  the 
rights  of  a  belligerent  against  neutrals  to  an  extreme  pitch. 
The  utmost  rigour  of  international  law  is  being  used  towards 
us.  We  do  not  treat  this  as  a  grievance,  for,  however 
rigorously  the  law  may  be  used,  it  is  still  law,  and  Ave 
acknowledge  ourselves  bound  to  respect  it.  We  only  invite 
the  Americans  to  notice  Iioav  much  they  make  us  bear,  and 
Iioav  much  Ave  bear  patiently.  An  English  port  is  blockaded 
as  if  it  were  the  port  of  an  enemy.  An  American  fleet  is 
stationed  off  Nassau  ready  to  detain  and  question,  and,  if 
possible,  confiscate  every  ship  that  sails  out  under  English 
colours.  International  law  permits  this,  but,  although  legal, 
it  is  very  irritating  to  British  traders.  Then,  if  a  ship  gets  out, 
and  attempts  to  run  into  a  Southern  port,  Ave  alloAV  it  to 
be  considered  a  breach  of  blockade,  although  until  lately, 
and  even  perhaps  noAV,  it  is  only  by  a  favourable  interpretation 
of  the  facts  that  the  blockade  can  be  pronounced  to  be  an 
effective  one.  It  is  our  business  to  uphold  international  law 
to  the  utmost,  and  Ave  do  it ;  but  the  blockade  gives  us  some 
pain,  and  causes  much  ill-feeling  among  private  traders. 
That,  hoAvever,  the  English  Ministry  is  quite  right  to  permit 
the  blockade  of  Nassau,  and  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Federal  cruisers  sent  to  intercept  British  carriers  of  con¬ 
traband,  is  obvious.  No  one  except  an  angry  merchant  could 
think  that  it  Avas  an  infraction  of  the  neutrality  Ave  profess  to 
let  military  stores  go  to  the  North,  and  not  prevent  their 
being  stopped  on  the  Avay  to  the  South.  It  is  for  each  belli¬ 
gerent  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  the  enemy,  and  if  one 
belligerent  has  the  poAver  to  do  this,  and  the  other  has  not, 
this  is  merely  the  luck  of  Avar.  It  would  throAv  the  Avhole 
trade  of  this  country  into  disastrous  confusion  if  the  neutral 
Government  did  the  work  of  the  belligerents,  and  tried  to  prevent 
military  stores  leaving  its  ports.  The  Queen’s  Proclamation 
warned  traders  that  to  supply  these  stores  to  either  party 
was  illegal,  and  that  any  one  Avho  chose  to  defy  the  pro¬ 
hibition  could  not  expect  the  protection  of  the  British  CroAvn 
to  avert  the  penalties  assigned  by  international  Irav.  But  the 
task  of  seeing  that  no  stores  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  carried,  is 
Avisely  left  to  the  belligerents.  It  is  for  them  to  be  at  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  Avatching  doubtful  ships,  of  defeating 
cunning  contrivances  for  doing  harm  under  a  cloak  of  inno¬ 
cence,  and  of  scenting  Avhat  Lord  Stoavell  called  the  odour  of 
contraband.  If  Ave  leave  this  to  them,  Ave  must  alloAV  them 
to  do  it  effectively.  So  long  as  they  do  not  exercise  juris¬ 
diction  Avithin  British  Avaters,  Ave  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  If  the  Federals  choose  to  hover  in  force  just  outside 
a  British  port,  and  search  all  outcoming  vessels  for  contraband, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  a  belligerent 
must  not  exercise  his  rights  so  as  to  cause  gratuitous 
annoyance.  We  could  not  allow  every  vessel  coming  out  of 
Liverpool  to  be  detained  and  searched,  on  the  chance  that 
one  in  five  hundred  might  haAre  stores  on  board  for  the 
Confederates.  But  the  port  of  Nassau  is  notoriously  the 
rendezvous  of  British  vessels  Avhich  intend,  if  they  can,  to 
get  into  a  Southern  port.  It  is  there  that  the  carcase  of  con¬ 
traband  is  avoAveclly  lying,  and  very  naturally  the  Federal 
eagles  get  as  near  to  it  as  they  can. 

This  is  annoying  to  British  speculators  Avho  wish  to  run 
into  Southern  harbours,  and  it  is  aggravating  to  have  any  of 
our  ports  Avatched  as  if  Ave  Avere  an  enemy  deprived  of  the 
command  of  the  sea.  But  we  may  easily  find  one  or  tAvo 
sources  of  consolation.  England  has  everything  to  gain  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  code  of  international  law. 
She  may  some  day  find  her  account  in  this  recognition,  by 
the  Federal  States,  of  the  obligations  which  a  belligerent 
powerful  at  sea  can  impose  on  a  neutral.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Lord  Stowell’s  mode  of  viewing  maritime  questions 
can  doubt  that  the  blockade  of  Nassau  is  exactly  the  sort  of 


proceeding  which,  if  undertaken  by  British  vessels,  he  would 
have  delighted  to  justify.  The  leading  idea  of  his  mind  Avas  to 
make  the  command  of  the  sea  an  effective  weapon  of  Avarfare. 
It  Avas  as  the  right  hand  of  England  in  her  contest  with 
Napoleon,  and  Lord  Stoavell  framed  the  rules  of  international 
laAV  so  as  to  give  it  its  utmost  force.  He  rejoiced  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  clothing  with  an  air  of  Avisdom,  and  expressing  in 
sonorous  language,  the  doctrines  which  he  applied  to  defeat 
the  ingenious  attempts  of  neutrals,  of  enemies,  and  even  of 
British  traders,  to  elude  the  consequences  of  our  maritime 
superiority.  The  North  has  uoav,  as  against  the  South,  a 
complete  command  of  the  sea.  On  the  ocean,  it  stands  to  its 
adversaries  as  England  stood,  in  the  great  Avar,  to  France  and 
her  dependencies.  It  is,  therefore,  interested  in  upholding  all 
that  is  especially  English  in  the  maritime  code  of  nations. 
The  rules  laid  doAvn  by  Lord  Stowell  are  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  just.  It  is  not  that  the  battle  of  Tra¬ 
falgar  enabled  us  to  steal  a  march  upon  the  civilized  Avorld, 
and  to  set  up  any  arbitrary  doctrines  that  happened  to  suit 
us.  If  it  is  once  granted  that,  when  one  of  tAvo  belligerents 
has  the  command  of  the  sea,  neutrals  are  not  to  interfere 
to  prevent  that  command  from  yielding  its  full  fruits,  all 
the  main  doctrines  of  Lord  Stowell  are  unimpeachable. 
But  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  rest  on  some  other 
than  an  English  authority,  and  yet  this  seemed  almost  im¬ 
possible  ;  for  Iioav  could  it  be  expected  that,  in  any  contest  in 
which  England  Avas  not  engaged,  one  nation  should  have  a 
maritime  superiority  at  all  resembling  that  Avhich  England 
possessed  after  Trafalgar  ?  What  could  not  have  been 
expected  has,  however,  happened.  Two  nations  have 
quarrelled,  Avith  the  resources  and  fortune  of  Avar  unequal 
in  only  one  respect — the  poAver  of  fighting  at  sea.  The  nation 
that  has  the  absolute  command  of  the  sea  happens  to  be  the 
one  of  all  others  most  jealous  of  England,  and  most  anxious 
hitherto  to  set  up  the  rights  of  neutrals  against  her.  Nothing, 
therefore,  if  we  want  the  doctrines  of  Lord  SfowELL  con¬ 
firmed,  coidd  be  more  satisfactory  than  that  this  should  be  the 
very  nation  iioav  engaged  in  not  only  confirming  them,  but  in 
straining  them  as  far  as  they  can  go. 

We  may  also  hope  that  the  Federals  themselves  Avill  give  us 
some  little  credit  for  the  steadiness  Avith  which  Ave  have 
acquiesced  in  all  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  employ  the 
weapons  of  international  laAV  against  us.  We  do  not  mean 
that  they  Avill  do  so  openly,  for  nothing  could  be  more  dero¬ 
gatory  and  offensive  to  them,  and  more  alien  to  their  proudest 
feelings,  than  to  OAvn  that  England  is  ever  right  in  anything. 
But  secretly,  and  in  calmer  moments,  they  may  acknoAvledge 
that,  having  once  taken  up  the  position  of  neutrality  as  our 
permanent  policy,  Ave  have  faithfully  abided  by  our  pledges. 
This  blockade  of  Nassau  is  defensible,  but  it  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  which  might  have  irritated  into  forgetfulness  of 
the  laAV  a  people  to  Avhom  the  Avish  to  obey  laAV  Avas  not  very 
dear.  The  Americans  may  remember  that  the  English  fleet 
Avas  not  long  ago  AvithdraAvn  from  Avatching  Cuba,  because 
its  presence  Avas  considered  by  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
to  be  calculated  to  “  rile  their  citizens.”  We  are  sorry  that 
Ave  cannot  please  the  Northerners  more.  They  are  angry 
because  Ave  tell  them  truths  as  plain  and  obvious  as  the 
sun  at  noonday.  They  think  it  brutal  and  unfeeling  Avhen 
Ave  remark  that  unlimited  shin-plasters  must  depreciate  the 
currency,  that  a  prohibitory  tariff  plunders  the  general 
consumer  for  the  benefit  of  a  feAV  manufacturers,  that  Ge¬ 
neral  Butler’s  proclamation  Avas  not  conciliatory,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  hold  the  South  as  a  conquered  country  must  be 
fatal  to  the  republicanism  of  the  North.  They  abuse  us  and 
hate  us  as  if  we  had  done  them  some  great  injury,  because, 
when  Ave  talk  or  Avriteon  a  subject  so  interesting  to  us  as  the 
American  war,  Ave  utter  these  platitudes.  It  is  impossible  Ave 
should  please  them.  We  cannot  help  commenting  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  interests  us  so  nearly;  and  if  Ave  comment  on  it,  Ave 
cannot  avoid  stating  truths  that  seem  to  us  so  obvious.  But 
if  Ave  cannot  satisfy  them  Avith  our  Avords,  Ave  can  ask  them  to 
look  at  our  deeds.  We  have  prevented  all  interference  in 
their  quarrel  on  the  part  of  any  European  PoAver.  The 
English  Parliament  has  studiously  avoided  all  discussions 
calculated  to  annoy  them ;  and  Avithout  a  murmur  Ave  alloAV 
them  to  try  our  neutrality  to  the  utmost.  The  unimpeded 
blockade  of  Nassau  ought  surely  to  be  alloAved  to  Aveigh  some¬ 
thing  against  the  provoking  accuracy  Avith  which  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  English  political  economists  are  being  fulfilled. 


GARIBALDI  AND  THE  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  in  Italy  that 
Garibaldi’s  strange  conduct  is  not  utterly  without  excuse 
or  explanation.  It  is  said  that  he  is  the  victim  of  Ministerial 
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duplicity,  and  that  he  only  discovered  at  the  last  moment  his 
own  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  the  Government.  According 
to  his  apologists,  crafty  intriguers,  misconceiving  his  character, 
have,  for  their  own  purposes,  encouraged  his  illusions,  until 
their  disavowal  of  his  projects  has  almost  driven  him  mad. 
There  is  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  the  subjection  of 
a  noble  nature  to  selfish  trickery  and  cunning ;  but  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  distribute  the  blame  of  the  Sicilian  enter¬ 
prise  with  even  approximate  justice.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Rattazzi  may  have  been  libelled  by  his  enemies  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  misunderstood  than  that 
he  was  the  author  of  an  intentional  deception.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  Government  had  been  privy  to  the  enterprise  of 
Sarnico,  and  to  the  expedition  beyond  the  Adriatic  which  it 
was  designed  to  cover.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  nominee 
of  France  can  have  sanctioned  the  proposed  march  upon  Rome ; 
and  yet  some  official  countenance  was  extended  to  the  agitator 
in  Sicily,  and  to  the  formation  of  rifle  clubs,  which  were 
openly  organized  for  practical  purposes. 

When  Rattazzi  succeeded  Ricasoli,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
best  Italians  was  wounded  by  the  ostentatious  deference  of  the 
Crown  to  foreign  dictation.  The  Minister  consequently  thought 
it  advisable  to  display  his  patriotic  zeal ;  and  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  appealing  to  popular  sympathy  was  to  invite  Garibaldi 
to  council.  If  the  hero  would  have  professed  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  then  returned  quietly  to  Caprera,  the  object 
of  Rattazzi  would  have  been  fully  attained  ;  but  the  jobbers 
of  Turin,  like  the  curate  and  barber  of  Cervantes,  were  un¬ 
able  to  understand  the  chivalrous  madman  whom  they  hu¬ 
moured  and  laughed  at.  It  never  occurred  to  Garibaldi  that 
his  repose  could  have  been  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  strength¬ 
ening  a  faction,  or  of  confirming  a  Cabinet  in  office.  To  demand 
his  assistance  wras  to  acknoAvledge  that  the  time  was  come  for 
defying  the  giant  at  Venice  or  the  crafty  enchanter  at  Rome  ; 
and  when  .he  found  that  his  allies  repudiated  the  adventure, 
he  unhesitatingly  proceeded  alone.  If  selfish  Ministers  drew 
back,  other  influences  were  not  wanting  to  precipitate  revo¬ 
lution  and  civil  Avar.  Garibaldi  has  ahvays  Avavered  betAveen 
Mazzini  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  he  has  now  thrown  him¬ 
self  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  the  party  of  action  and 
disunion.  Not Avith standing  the  opposition  of  the  Ministers, 
it  is  not  even  certain  that  he  has  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of 
ultimate  co-operation  Avith  the  King.  He  has  always  mis¬ 
understood  the  functions  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  and 
he  lias  long  believed  himself  to  possess  the  real  secret  of  the 
Royal  designs.  The  proclamations  which  denounce  his  enter¬ 
prise  lose  their  validity  in  his  eyes,  because  they  are  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  counter-signature  of  the  responsible  Ministers. 
Irregular  precedents  unfortunately  sanction  similar  acts, 
although  they  Avant  the  exceptional  necessity  which  excused 
the  original  violation  of  order.  Garibaldi  can  never  forget 
that  his  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Naples  Avas  ushered  in  by 
formal  censures,  and  croAvned  by  unbounded  expressions  of 
gratitude ;  and  if  he  feels  himself  emancipated  for  life  from  the 
ordinary  limitations  of  individual  action,  it  is  easier  to  regret 
his  error  than  to  point  out  his  inconsistency.  The  distinction 
between  a  heroic  crusade  and  an  ignoble  broil  depends  on 
conditions  Avhich  are  difficult  to  define.  It  is,  perhaps,  only 
by  careful  study,  or  by  the  traditional  instincts  of  hereditary 
freedom,  that  the  anomaly  of  placing  either  king  or  subject 
.above  the  Irav  can  be  thoroughly  and  practically  understood. 
Garibaldi  has  never  had  time  or  inclination  to  think,  and 
he  lived  under  a  petty  despotism  until  he  emigrated  to  a 
land  of  Lawless  anarchy.  Having  devoted  his  life  with  un¬ 
paralleled  success  to  the  promotion  of  Italian  unity,  he  still 
fails  to  perceive  that  a  State  must  have  one  latv,  one  policy, 
and  one  responsible  government. 

In  an  age  of  surprises,  it  is  prudent  to  abstain  even  from 
prophecies  Avhich  look  like  truisms.  Although  Garibaldi  is 
said  to  be  wandering  Avithout  hope  or  definite  purpose,  at  the 
head  of  a  feAV  half-armed  Arolunteers,  lie  may  perhaps  sud¬ 
denly  be  found  commanding  an  army,  and  supported  by  a 
unanimous  population.  In  Sicily  and  in  Naples,  his  name 
and  his  exploits  have  excited  a  feeling  of  admiration  which  no 
predecessor  had  aroused,  or  in  any  measure  deserved,  during 
the  lapse  of  many  generations.  Cold-blooded  foreigners,  more 
or  less  acquainted  Avith  history,  can  measure  his  achievements, 
and  understand  the  defects  as  Avell  as  the  grandeur  of  his 
character ;  but  the  Southern  Italians  had  forgotten  the  pos¬ 
sible  union  of  courage,  of  generosity,  and  of  patriotism.  The 
popular  deification  of  Garibaldi  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  on  record  that  the  higher  sympathies  and  impulses  are, 
at  least  among  the  superior  races,  indestructible.  Every  timid 
idler  on  the  quays  of  Naples  believes  in  the  fearless  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  Liberator,  while  the  more  abstruse  conception  of  Irav 


and  organic  freedom  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  Southern 
intellect.  The  educated  opinion  of  Piedmont,  of  Lombardy, 
and  of  Tuscany,  condemns  the  seditious  commencement  of  an 
unauthorized  Avar ;  but  even  in  the  North,  the  youth  of  the 
middle  class  are  ready  to  folloAV  the  banner  of  Garibaldi 
AA’henever  he  thinks  fit  to  raise  it.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  army  is  staunch,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  strong  enough  to 
bear  down  all  popular  resistance ;  but  Avhen  soldiers  have  to 
decide  betAveen  parties,  they  go  over  in  a  mass,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  Garibaldi’s  old  officers  in  the  regular  army.  If 
he  should  unfortunately  come  personally  into  conflict  Avith 
the  Royal  troops,  the  result  could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  in  any 
event,  disastrous.  The  best  friends  of  laAV  and  order,  though 
they  deprecate  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  Avould  sincerely 
mourn  his  fall.  It  is  not  by  Italian  hands  that  the  defender 
of  Rome  and  the  liberator  of  Naples  ought  to  end  his 
wonderful  career. 

Every  honest  man  Avould  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the 
design  on  Rome  if  it  Avere  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
and  if  it  Avere  not  utterly  inconsistent  Avith  common  prudence. 
The  Pope  and  his  advisers  have  eliminated  all  possible  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  Italian  problem,  except  the  overthroAV  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  rule.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  temporizing  or  insidious 
offers  of  a  compromise  have  been  obstinately  rejected,  for  it 
Avould  have  been  difficult  to  observe  a  guarantee  of  the  Pope’s 
independence  within  the  city  of  Rome,  or  even  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  His  subjects  Avould  have  felt  that  they 
Avere  degraded,  even  if  they  ceased  to  suffer  oppression  ;  and 
all  Italy  would  still  have  been  irritated  by  a  sense  of  incom¬ 
pleteness,  and  of  foreign  interference.  In  theory,  Garibaldi 
might  be  said  to  be  right,  if  abstract  theories  had  any  meaning 
in  connexion  Avith  actual  life.  It  would  be  perfectly  justifiable 
to  expel  the  Pope  from  Rome,  and  from  Italy,  but  it  is 
culpable  to  attempt  a  ruinous  conflict  with  a  superior  poAver. 
The  armoury  of  sacerdotal  curses  might  be  prudently  disre¬ 
garded  if  the  French  garrison  were  not  present  to  protect  the 
temporal  dominion  ;  but  it  Avould  be  utterly  useless  to  destroy  or 
capture,  by  the  aid  of  overwhelming  numbers,  a  force  Avhich 
is  only  the  vanguard  of  the  most  formidable  army  in  the 
Avorld.  In  a  Scandinavian  story,  a  disguised  God  tries  to  force 
doAvn  the  arched  back  of  a  cat,  until  he  finds  that  it  is  really 
a  section  of  the  serpent  which  surrounds  the  earth  Avith  its 
folds.  A  local  victory  at  Rome  would,  for  the  same  reason, 
be  either  impossible  or  useless ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  occupation,  Italy  can  only  wait  until  it  suits 
the  purpose  of  the  French  Emperor  to  concede  or  to  exchange 
for  some  political  consideration  his  hold  on  the  capital.  Gari¬ 
baldi  may  risk  his  OAvn  life  and  reputation,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  engage  his  country  in  hopeless  undertakings.  If  he 
has  been  encouraged  in  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise 
by  those  Avho  are  uoav  alarmed  at  his  perseverance,  there  is  an 
additional  reason  for  effecting,  if  it  is  practicable,  some  friendly 
accommodation  Avith  the  mistaken  and  adventurous  enthusiast. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

ORD  RUSSELL  is  not  given  to  joking,  but  the  language 
and  the  occasion  of  his  ansAver  to  Mr.  Seward  produce  a 
humorous  effect.  Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  New  Orleans, 
of  Norfolk,  and  of  York  ToAvn,  it  occurred  to  the  Federal 
Secretary  of  State  that  a  circular  despatch,  on  the  successes 
and  prospects  of  the  campaign,  might  be  appropriately  com¬ 
posed.  As  the  Governments  of  Europe  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  quarrel,  there  Avas  no  particular  reason  for  troubling  them 
Avith  a  communication  Avhich  Avas  rather  a  commentary  on  the 
Avar  than  a  protest,  a  demand,  or  a  warning.  The  document 
might  have  appeared  as  suitably  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  or  Times;  but  perhaps  it  is  natural  that  a 
Foreign  Minister  should  give  his  leading  articles  the  form  of 
despatches.  The  American  representatives  at  foreign  Courts 
were,  accordingly,  instructed  to  remark  that  the  Confederates 
had  been  pushed  back  from  their  original  frontiers  —  that  the 
Northern  States,  having  borroAved  all  the  money  they 
required,  had  not  undergone  any  inconvenience  in  the  form  of 
repayment  —  and,  in  the  oracular  language  of  the  despatch, 
11  that  the  poAver  of  a  losing  faction,  under  any  circumstances, 
“  must  continually  groAV  less.”  The  latter  half  of  the  circular 
consists  of  a  treatise  on  the  evils  of  a  servile  insurrection,  which 
is  represented  as  the  ineAutable  accompaniment  of  a  Federal 
conquest  of  the  South.  If  there  had  been  a  discussion  on  the 
subject,  much  might  have  been  said  as  to  the  probability  of 
such  a  result,  and  remarks  Avould  perhaps  have  been  made 
on  the  prudence  and  morality  of  provoking  a  bloody  social 
revolution  ;  but,  as  the  Governments  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  England,  had  no  selfish  interest  in  the  matter,  Lord  Russell 
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wisely  abstained  from  offering  any  answer  to  Mr.  Seward’s 
arguments,  and  left  the  event  to  reply  to  liis  assertions 
and  prophecies.  The  American  despatch  is  dated  May 
28;  and,  but  for  the  demands  of  courtesy,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  return  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  with 
Lord  Russell’s  date  of  July  28.  In  the  mean  time 
acted  history  has  proceeded  and  has  commented  on  itself. 
The  Federal  army  has  been  beaten  in  Virginia;  the  fleet  has 
been  baffled  on  the  Mississippi ;  the  Southern  States  have 
proved  themselves  unanimously  loyal  to  the  Government  of 
their  choice;  and  the  Northern  resources  in  men  and  in 
money  have  simultaneously  collapsed.  Lord  Russell,  after 
a  concise  reference  to  the  events  of  the  campaign,  quietly 
suggests  that  matters  wall  not  be  mended  by  the  negro  insur¬ 
rection  which  Mr.  Seward  professes  to  anticipate.  For  his 
own  Government,  he  has  only  to  record  its  rigid  neutrality  in 
the  presence  of  every  offensive  word  and  act  which  American 
envy  and  malignity  could  devise.  The  despatch  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  still  shorter.  When  a 
sanguine  weather-prophet  is  interrupted  in  his  congratulations 
on  a  fine  day  by  a  hopeless  down-pour  of  rain,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  uncivil  to  add  any  verbal  contradiction. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  power  of  the  losing  faction 
will,  under  present  circumstances,  continually  grow  less.  In 
a  year  and  a  half  Congress  has  spent,  or  authorized  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  spend,  400,000,000/.,  and  to  raise  1,300,000  troops. 
A  third  of  the  money,  and  nearly  half  of  the  men,  have  yet  to  be 
procured,  with  little  prospect  that  either  supply  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  The  residue  has  been  expended  with  no  permanent  or 
substantial  advantage,  and  at  this  moment  the  fortune  of  war 
everywhere  inclines  to  the  side  of  the  Confederates.  The  remark¬ 
able  exploit  of  the  Arkansas  gunboat  on  the  Mississippi  has 
increased  the  anxiety  which  is  felt  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
Having  been  driven  from  his  line  of  communication  with 
Washington,  M‘Clellan  depends  for  his  supplies  on  the  James 
River,  and  his  command  of  its  channel  daily  becomes  more 
precarious.  The  Southern  bank  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  who  are  probably  constructing  their  batteries  at 
leisure.  It  is  also  reported  that  another  Arkansas  or  Virginia 
is  about  to  descend  the  river  at  Richmond ;  and  if  such  a 
vessel  can  engage  the  Federal  squadron  with  success,  the  army 
will  have  only  to  choose  between  retreat  and  surrender.  Even 
a  retrograde  movement  on  Fort  Monroe  may  become  imprac¬ 
ticable  if  it  is  delayed  too  long ;  and,  at  the  best,  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Federal  troops  would  convert 
the  existing  despondency  of  the  Northern  population  into 
a  salutary  despair.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  safe  to 
speak  of  peace  and  of  separation,  the  party  which  has 
long  disapproved  of  the  Avar  will  perhaps  resume  its 
former  predominance.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  the 
folly  and  violence  of  the  Republicans  should  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  reaction.  The  reckless  demagogues  avIio  advocate 
the  arming  of  the  negroes  against  their  masters,  recommend 
their  project  by  suggesting  that  the  Confederate  officers  Avould 
have  to  leave  the  army  to  protect  their  wives  and  families 
from  outrage  and  slaughter.  “  Better,”  according  to  one  of 
these  patriots,  “that  every  rebel  should  perish  than  that 
“  another  loyal  soldier  should  be  sacrificed.”  The  domestic 
massacre  of  enemies  whom  it  is  found  impossible  to  defeat  in 
the  field  is  a  project  worthy  of  the  authors  of  the  Confiscation 
Bill  and  of  the  employers  of  Butler,  of  Mitchell,  and  of 
Turchin.  Mr.  Seward  probably  contemplated  no  such 
coAvardly  atrocity,  Avhen  he  reminded  Lord  Russell  that 
English  cotton  buyers  have  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
Southern  slavery ;  but  his  insinuation  that  the  early  success 
of  the  North  Avould  tend  to  secure  the  institutions  of  the 
South  was  at  the  same  time  inconsistent  with  Republican 
professions,  and  repulsive  to  English  sympathies. 

The  most  ludicrous  incident  of  the  Avar  is  the  discovery  of 
the  Irish  immigrants,  that  their  allegiance  is  still  due  to  that 
Saxon  Government  Avhich  they  have  so  often  repudiated  and 
denounced.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  gallant  exiles, 
Avhether  they  served  in  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  army, 
Avere  unanimous  in  their  unforgiving  hostility  to  England. 
Tavo  chief  heroes,  Avho  owe  their  presence  in  the  land  of 
liberty  to  a  breach  of  their  parole,  have,  from  opposite  sides 
in  the  American  struggle,  announced  their  common  purpose 
to  retrieve  the  failure  of  the  cabbage-garden,  and  to  punish 
the  credulity  Avhich  believed  in  their  word  of  honour.  The 
chivalrous  Meagher  fights  for  the  Union,  Avhile  the  eloquent 
Mitchell  declaims  in  favour  of  Slavery  and  Secession ;  but 
both  anticipate  a  sanguinary  millennium  in  Avhich  Federalists 
and  Confederates  shall  together  enjoy  an  internecine  Avar  Avith 
England.  They  must  be  disappointed  by  finding  that  their 
countrymen,  in  preference  to  enlisting,  have  suddenly  become 


loyal  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Irish  Avill  be  ready 
to  consider  the  question  of  allegiance  once  more  when  a  con¬ 
scription  is  fairly  established ;  and  the  market  for  substitutes 
becomes  firm.  Justice  to  Transatlantic  Ireland  requires  that 
there  should  be  neither  compulsion  to  enlist  nor  prohibition 
against  serving  for  sufficient  pay  and  bounty.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  think  that  Avhen  the  Irish  and  Germans  are  once 
tired  of  the  Avar,  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill  the  ranks  Avith 
native  Americans. 

Lord  Russell  reminds  Mr.  Seavard  that  perfect  freedom  of 
comment  on  all  public  events  is  in  England  consistent  Avith 
custom,  Avith  Irav,  and  with  universal  opinion.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  criticisms  of  English  Avriters  on  the  war,  though 
they  may  often  have  been  disagreeable,  haAre  been  consistent 
Avith  general  good  will.  There  ha3  been  no  desire  for  the 
destruction  of  American  prosperity  and  power  ;  although  the 
incapable  rulers  and  generals  avIio  have  so  deeply  injured  their 
country  have  been  justly  censured.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  disapproved 
of  the  Secession ;  and  although  they  thought  the  conquest 
of  the  South  impracticable,  they  respected  the  vigorous 
efforts  which  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  As  the  struggle  assumed  larger  dimensions,  the 
impossibility  of  suppressing  the  Confederacy  became  more 
obArious ;  and  the  wild  disregard  of  financial  prudence  and 
possibility  revolted  all  sound  economists  and  politicians.  All 
the  unfavourable  prognostications  of  European  observers  have 
been  justified  by  the  event,  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an 
early  peace  are  more  than  ever  conclusive.  Warnings  against 
the  hazards  of  war  might  have  been  answered  by  success ;  but 
no  reasonable  American  can  dispute  the  force  of  a  friendly  pro¬ 
test  against  confiscation  and  civil  anarchy.  The  legislation 
of  Congress  and  the  language  of  the  Northern  press  have  made 
reunion  impossible,  and  conquest  Avould  therefore  be  useless, 
even  if  it  Avere  practicable.  General  Halleck  may  perhaps 
retrieve  the  blunders  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  even  find  at  last 
the  Avay  for  the  Federal  army  to  enter  Richmond ;  but  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  after  a  long  succession  of 
victories  the  Confederates  would  be  reduced  to  submission  by 
any  military  check.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  may  become  more  unfavourable  to  the  North,  so 
as  to  enable  the  Confederate  Government  to  insist  on  more 
advantageous  terms  of  peace.  It  is  unpleasant  to  sell  in  a 
falling  market ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  prudent  to  realize 
before  the  stock  becomes  absolutely  Avorthless. 


A  CAUTION  TO  RAILWAY  DIRECTORS. 

A  CASE  Avhich  Avas  tried  at  Guildford  on  Monday  may 
serve  as  an  opportune  memento  to  railway  directors  to 
take  decent  care  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  passengers 
during  the  present  holiday  season.  It  AA’as  one  of  the  many 
actions  against  the  London  and  Brighton  Company  arising  out 
of  the  frightful  Clayton  Tunnel  accident  of  last  August ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  verdict  is  that  the  Company  have  to  disburse 
upAvards  of  600L  as  a  second  instalment  of  damages  to  a 
plaintiff  Avliose  claims  they  had  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
satisfy  by  a  payment  of  400/.  into  court.  No  one  Avho  has 
read  the  report  aaYII  consider  that  a  farthing  too  much  of  com¬ 
pensation  has  been  aAvarded  to  a  poor  felloAv  Avliose  health, 
happiness,  and  prospects  in  life  have  been  irretrievably  de¬ 
stroyed  through  the  scandalous  mismanagement  of  the  Directors. 
Nevertheless,  1,000/.  Avith  costs  is  a  substantial,  if  inadequate, 
sum  to  pay  by  way  of  fine  to  a  single  victim  of  a  piece  of  reck¬ 
lessness  which  killed  more  than  tAventy  persons,  and  maimed 
and  mutilated  four  or  five  times  that  number,  many  or  most 
of  Avhom  ha\re  already  established  their  several  claims  for 
damages  against  the  Company.  The  London  and  Brighton 
Board  have,  perhaps,  by  this  time  nearly  made  up  their  little 
account  of  losses  by  that  morning’s  Avork,  and  it  may  be« 
hoped  that  the  lesson  they  have  had  Avill  be  a  Avarning  to 
them  Iioav  they  open  a  neAV  score  Avith  a  fresh  batch  of 
sufferers.  They  have,  Ave  should  imagine,  very  solid  reasons 
for  thinking  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  economy  like  good  and 
careful  management. 

^  Monday’s  verdict,  as  Ave  have  said,  is  singularly  opportune. 
Nothing  could,  in  fact,  bo  more  happily  timed.  It  is  alike 
fortunate  and  significant  that,  just  as  the  “fatal  accident” 
season  is  coming  round  again,  railway  directors  should  be 
reminded,  by  a  remanet  from  last  August,  of  the  financial 
penalties  which  aAvait  reckless  disregard  of  the  conditions  of 
safe  locomotion.  We  are  iioav  on  the  verge  of  that  period  of 
the  year  Avhen,  judging  from  long  experience,  Ave  may  expect 
to  be  shocked  and  horrified  by  at  least  one  tremendous 
railway  catastrophe.  Monster  excursion  trains  will  shortly 
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be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  know  but  too  well  what 
that  means.  “About  this  time,”  an  almanac-maker  might 
safely  write,  “a  great  railway  collision  may  be  looked  for.” 
These  annual  holocausts  of  slaughtered  pleasure-seekers  come 
with  astonishing  regularity.  There  are  railway  accidents, 
more  or  less,  all  the  year  round ;  but  the  grand  accidents  — 
the  accidents  which  live  in  every  one’s  memory  —  mostly 
occur  within  a  single  fortnight  of  the  twelve  months.  The 
fatal  time  seems  to  be  the  last  week  or  so  of  August  and 
the  first  week  of  September.  It  is  then  that  the  demands  of 
holiday-makers  stimulate  the  greed  of  companies  to  make  good 
failing  dividends  by  running  desperate  risks  on  miraculously 
cheap  terms.  August  25,  1861,  was  the  date  of  the  hideous 
Clayton  Tunnel  business.  A  week  later,  September  2  —  a 
rather  serious  minor  accident  having  happened  in  the  interval 
to  an  excursion  train  in  the  North  —  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kentish  Town  witnessed  one  of  the  most  horrible  tragedies  in 
the  whole  annals  of  railway  slaughter.  It  was  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  i860,  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company 
killed  ten  excursionists  at  Helmshore,  and  seriously  injured 
nearly  forty.  And  two  years  before  that — not  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  back  —  on  August  23,  occurred  the  memorable 
massacre  on  the  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton  line,  when 
fifteen  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  upwards  of  ninety 
wounded.  Clearly,  it  is  a.  dangerous  time  of  year  we  are 
coming  to.  If,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  railway  management 
is  to  be  what  it  has  been,  it  is  about  as  certain  as  experience 
and  the  laws  of  nature  can  make  it  that  some  frightful  disaster 
will  befall  some  excursion  train  somewhere. 

This  portentous  coincidence  of  dates  has  nothing  casual 
about  it.  These  annually  recurring  railway  massacres  not 
only  happen  at  the  same  identical  time  of  year,  but  they 
happen  from  essentially  the  same  causes,  and,  in  some  instances, 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  way.  The  Helmshore  affair  of 
i860  was  as  nearly  as  possible  a  facsimile  of  the  accident  of 
1858  on  the  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton  line.  In  each 
case,  a  coupling-chain  which  had  been  made  for  light  work 
snapped  under  an  unaccustomed  strain  at  the  top  of  an  incline, 
and  one  train  of  excursionists  rolled  back  to  meet  another 
which  was  racing  close  after  it  on  the  same  line  of  rails.  The 
Clayton  Tunnel  and  Kentish  Town  disasters  of  last  year  were 
less  strikingly  similar  in  their  details ;  but  they  so  far  agreed, 
that  in  both  instances  crowded  trains  were  running  on  the 
same  line  at  frightfully  short  intervals — and,  moreover,  running 
out  of  their  time  —  and  that  the  safe  working  of  arrangements 
requiring  the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  a  preternaturally  gifted 
staff  of  officials  was  entrusted  to  over-tasked  or  incompetent 
hands.  In  a  broader  view,  we  may  say  that  all  these  so-called 
accidents  arise  from  the  same  causes.  All  of  them  alike  are 
due  to  a  system  of  mingled  recklessness  and  parsimony  which 
undertakes  extraordinary  work  with  only  ordinary  appliances, 
and  braves  extraordinary  risks  with  only  ordinary  precautions. 
Coupling-chains  which  might  suffice  for  light  trains  are  made 
to  do  duty  for  heavy  ones,  and  a  signal-man  or  guard  who 
might  be  equal  to  one  man’s  work  is  set  to  do  the  work  of  three. 
Matters  are  so  managed  that  the  very  slightest  hitch  in  a 
highly  complicated  series  of  arrangements  is  inevitably  and 
instantly  fatal ;  and  no  special  and  extra  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  hitches.  One  may  really  say,  looking  at  the  system 
disclosed  by  these  excursion-train  collisions,  that  what  is 
called  “  accident  ”  might  be  more  correctly  described  as  pre¬ 
arranged  homicide.  When,  as  in  the  Clayton  Tunnel  case, 
three  trains  are  despatched  on  the  same  rails  within  a  few 
minutes  of  each  other,  and  the  life  or  death  of  hundreds  of 
persons  depends  on  the  unfailing  vigilance  and  self-possession 
of  a  solitary  and  tired  signal-man — or  when,  as  on  the  North- 
London  line  twelve  months  ago,  ballast-trains  and  excursion- 
trains,  not  set  down  in  any  time-bill,  are  wandering  about 
at  irregular  intervals  without  the  driver  of  one  knowing  any¬ 
thing  of  the  movements  of  the  others  —  what  is  truly  “acci- 
“  dental”  is  that  somebody  is  not  smashed  every  day. 
Knowing  what  excursion -trains  are,  as  managed  by  some 
companies,  we  may  almost  say  that  the  only  genuine  “  rail- 
“  way  accident  ”  is  the  safe  arrival  of  one  of  these  monster 
caravans  at  its  destination. 

Is  it  impossible  to  hope  that  experience  has  taught  directors 
wisdom,  and  that  we  may  for  once  get  through  the  excursion 

season  without  hearing  of  a  “  fatal  disaster  on  the - line  ?” 

After  all,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  railway  passengers  should  be  periodically  butchered. 
Boards  of  Directors  are  really  free  agents.  They  perfectly 
well  know  the  physical  conditions  of  safe  travelling,  and  it  is 
at  their  own  option  to  obey  them.  The  fact  that  they  have 
heretofore  frittered  away  fortunes  in  Parliamentary  litigation 
and  useless  territorial  annexations,  does  not  imply,  as  a  neces¬ 


sary  consequence,  that  they  must  squander  money  in  paying 
damages  for  the  lives  and  limbs  of  killed  and  wounded  excur¬ 
sionists.  No  inexorable  fate  ordains  that  they  must  take  more 
passengers  than  they  can  safely  carry,  or  run  fast  trains  close 
on  the  rear  of  slow  ones.  They  are  in  no  way  bound  to  use 
light  coupling- chains  for  heavy  carriages,  or  to  employ  raw 
lads  to  do  the  work  of  trained  men.  All  these  excursion- 
train  accidents  belong  to  the  preventible  order.  There  is  no 
sort  of  mystery  about  them.  They  are,  one  and  all,  the 
natural  result  of  definite  and  avoidable  causes.  Nothing  more 
is  required  of  railway  directors  than  that  they  should  hence¬ 
forth  make  their  arrangements  for  safety  on  the  same  scale  of 
efficiency  and  completeness  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
their  preparations  for  fatal  “  accidents.”  The  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  the  velocity  and  impact  of  moving  bodies  are  uniform  and 
unvarying;  and  it  is  not  more  certain  that  like  causes  will  always 
produce  like  effects  than  it  is  that  different  causes  will  produce 
different  effects.  W e  are  asking  no  impossibility  from  directors 
when  we  urge  on  them  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  so 
organizing  their  holiday  traffic  that  there  shall  be  a  reasonable 
probability  of  every  train  reaching  its  journey’s  end  in  safety. 
Nor  are  we  recommending  any  painful  and  ruinous  effort  of 
disinterested  benevolence ;  for  British  juries  take  care  that  the 
dictates  of  enlightened  self-interest  shall,  in  this  matter,  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  of  pure  philanthropy.  The  gentlemen  who 
arranged  the  Clayton  Tunnel  accident  have  probably  good 
reason  to  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  dear  at 
the  price  as  mismanagement,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  increase 
traffic  returns  at  the  expense  of  dividends.  A  year  without 
an  accident  would  not  only  be  a  welcome  novelty  to  the  tra¬ 
velling  public,  but  might  also  yield  unexpectedly  agreeable 
results  to  many  a  body  of  distressed  shareholders. 


FEDERAL  MONEY. 

HE  latest  accounts  of  financial  affairs  in  the  United  States 
have  occasioned  some  surprise,  and  a  variety  of  ingenious 
theories  have  been  started  to  account  for  the  unexpected  rally 
in  the  value  of  Federal  paper.  It  is  said  that  a  large  influx  of 
gold  from  California  has  contributed  to  the  unlooked-for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  market,  and  that  the  demand  for  bullion  for 
exportation  has  at  the  same  time  been  reduced  by  the  shipment 
of  enormous  quantities  of  grain  to  England.  Concurrently 
with  the  increase  in  the  export  of  wheat,  is  a  marked  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  outward  flow  of  gold,  the  Persia  bringing  only 
70,000 1.  —  an  amount  very  far  below  what  the  Cunard  ships 
have  generally  had  as  freight  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

There  is,  probably,  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  these  ex¬ 
planations  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  last  convulsion  of  the 
uneasy  market  of  New  York  is  sufficiently  intelligible  without 
reference  to  disturbing  causes  the  effect  of  which  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  very  important.  In  America  it  is  natural 
enough  for  a  people  blinded  by  conceit  and  passion  to 
interpret  the  sudden  fall  of  the  premium  on  gold  from  20  to 
1 6  per  cent,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
Government  paper  was  a  momentary  consequence  of  panic,  and 
that,  for  the  future,  unlimited  issues  will  be  found  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  constant  value.  No  one  in  England — 
nor,  indeed,  any  one  in  America  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  subject  —  can  really  believe  that  the  demonstrated  laws 
which  regulate  the  value  of  currency  are  about  to  suspend 
their  operation  for  the  convenience  of  the  Northern  Republic. 
It  is  quite  as  certain  that  the  continued  issue  of  Mr.  Chase’s 
green-backs  will  cause  a  continued  depreciation  in  proportion 
to  their  excess,  as  it  is  that  over  abundance  of  any  other 
commodity  will  lead  to  a  decline  in  price.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  currency  which  America  can  absorb  for  the 
transactions  of  daily  life  will  not  increase,  because  Mr.  Chase 
has  no  means  of  paying  his  soldiers  except  by  the  continually 
increasing  activity  of  his  printing  press.  Congress  has  already 
passed  Acts  authorizing  an  issue  of  notes  which  will  raise 
the  paper  circulation  to  more  than  100,000,000/.;  and  as 
20,000,000 /.  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  a  small  additional 
country  circulation,  suffices  for  the  commerce  of  England,  it  is 
easy  to  estimate  roughly  the  extent  of  the  over  issue  of  the 
United  States.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  the  late 
fall  in  the  price  of  gold,  it  certainly  has  not  arisen  from 
any  permanent  interruption  of  the  downward  course  which 
the  value  of  dollar-notes  is  destined  to  take  so  long  as 
their  quantity  goes  on  increasing.  The  most  probable  ex¬ 
planation  is  simple  enough.  Certain  fluctuations  inevitably 
attend  every  movement  of  the  kind ;  but  the  tide  does 
not  cease  to  flow  steadily  on,  though  for  an  instant  the  wave 
may  recede.  It  will  bo  remembered  that,  shortly  before 
the  defeat  of  M'Clellan’s  army,  much  astonishment  was 
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expressed  in  England  at  the  very  gradual  movement  in  the  price 
of  gold.  For  a  considerable  time  the  quotations  hovered  about 
4  or  5  per  cent.  From  5  to  10,  and  from  10  to  20  per  cent., 
the  advance  was  far  more  rapid  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  most  extravagant  activity  that  could  be  attributed  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper  dollars.  Panic  and  depression  had 
exaggerated  the  upward  tendency  of  gold ;  and  now  that  the 
gloomy  prospect  has  become  a  little  more  familiar,  a  temporary 
reaction  has  counterbalanced  the  spurious  influence  of  excited 
feelings.  But  gold  is  not  the  less  becoming  more  valuable  in 
nominal  price  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  not  the  less  certain  to 
flow  from  a  country  where  it  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief 
uses  to  the  States  of  Europe,  which  have  learned  by  much 
bitter  experience  the  lesson  which  the  United  States  will  not 
take  to  heart  till  their  own  impending  troubles  shall  have 
taught  them  also  to  comprehend  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  last  effort  of  Mr.  Chase’s  ingenuity  — 
the  issue  of  halfpenny  bank-notes  —  may  tend  to  retard  the 
consequences  of  his  former  policy.  There  is  something  in¬ 
finitely  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  a  great  country  raising  money 
by  the  manufacture  of  paper  halfpence,  and  the  monstrous  in¬ 
convenience,  annoyance,  and  loss  which  must  be  caused  sooner 
or  later  by  such  a  scheme  may  exercise  an  appreciable  effect 
in  bringing  home  the  evils  of  war  to  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
Still,  if  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  merely  how  to  gain  a 
momentary  supply  of  money  to  meet  pressing  necessities, 
without  regard  to  public  inconvenience,  we  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Chase  could  have  hit  upon  a  more  effective  plan 
than  the  issue  of  halfpenny  Franklins  and  twopenny  Wash¬ 
ingtons.  It  will  disturb  commerce  on  the  large  scale  far  less 
than  the  addition  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  dollar  notes  to 
the  already  redundant  circulation.  The  price  of  silver  is  of 
comparatively  small  importance,  and  gold  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  which  will 
not  come  into  competition  with  the  higher  denomi¬ 
nations  of  coinage.  It  has  occasionally  been  suggested 
that  1 /.-notes  should  be  issued  in  England  as  a  means  of 
economizing  the  many  millions  of  gold  used  as  the  small 
change  of  commerce  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
quantity  of  notes  of  a  higher  denomination  which  can  be  kept 
in  circulation.  The  social  inconveniences  of  such  a  course 
have  always  prevented  its  adoption ;  but  it  has  never  been 
doubted  that,  by  thus  tapping  an  entirely  new  vein,  the 
alleged  saving  could  really  be  effected,  and  an  immediate  gain 
secured  of  the  whole  amount  of  gold  which  is  now  absorbed 
in  circulation. 

The  so-called  postage  stamps  of  the  American  currency  will 
work  in  the  same  way.  The  Government  will  realize,  once  for  all, 
the  value  of  all  the  small  change  which  is  required  for  the  daily 
use  of  the  American  people.  Minute  as  the  denominations  are, 
the  aggregate  value  thus  swept  into  the  Treasury  must  be  very 
considerable,  and,  whatever  the  drawbacks  may  be,  they  will 
probably  be  less  serious  than  the  depreciation  of  the  higher 
currency,  and  the  damage  to  the  Federal  credit  which  an 
equivalent  issue  of  dollar  notes  would  have  caused.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  Government  that  the  scheme  was  aided  by  a 
general  clamour  for  small  currency  of  any  kind.  The  incon¬ 
venience  of  not  being  able  to  get  any  change  of  less  value  than 
a  dollar  might  well  reconcile  people  to  an  experiment  as 
strange  as  that  which  has  just  been  resorted  to  ;  but  a  little 
patience  would  probably  have  supplied  a  different  remedy. 
Already  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  note  has  been 
reduced  to  about  four -fifths  of  its  nominal  value,  and  in  a 
reasonable  time  a  paper  dollar  is  certain  to  become  the  very 
smallest  denomination  of  currency  which  can  be  required  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  life.  It  was  thought  a  hardship  that,  for  want 
of  small  change,  the  most  trifling  purchase  could  not  be  made 
for  less  than  a  dollar,  but  it  will  be  a  hardship  of  a  different 
kind  when  the  dollar  shall  become  scanty  payment  for  a  ride 
in  an  omnibus  or  a  glass  of  beer.  When  the  larger  notes 
sink  as  they  must  do  if  the  inevitable  issue  goes  on  at  its 
present  rate,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  predict  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  many-coloured  bits  of  pasteboard  which  now  do 
duty  for  smaller  coins.  A  depreciation  far  short  of  Avliat  has 
been  witnessed  in  other  countries  under  circumstances  not 
more  unfavourable  than  the  Federalists  will  have  to  face  if 
they  persist  in  their  insane  endeavour  sto  subjugate  the  South, 
will  suffice  to  reduce  the  current  value  of  the  new  tokens  to 
something  less  than  the  cost  of  the  card  they  are  printed  on ; 
and  the  end  must  be  that  they  will  disappear,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  extracted  the  value  they  now  represent 
from  the  pockets  of  its  subjects  without  incurring  any  practical 
liability  to  make  it  good.  As  a  process  of  taxation  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  more  effectual  than  the  Bill  which  Congress 
passed,  and  it  will  be  less  mischievous  in  its  effects  on  com¬ 
merce  than  the  enhancement  of  the  tariff  to  a  point  far  beyond 


its  most  productive  level.  The  chief  significance  of  this 
singular  device  is  in  the  evidence  it  affords  that  the  game  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  last  reserve  of  money  as  well  as  of 
men  has  been  drawn  upon,  and  after  netting  the  proceeds  of 
his  postage-stamp  currency,  Sir.  Chase  will  have  no  alter¬ 
native  left,  if  the  Avar  is  to  be  prolonged,  but  to  endeavour  to 
raise  a  revenue  of  200,000,000/.  a  year  from  taxes  which  Avill 
not  and  cannot  be  paid,  or  to  flood  the  country  with 
notes  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale.  Either  of  these 
attempts  may  sooner  or  later  cool  the  military  ardour  of 
the  North,  even  more  than  incessant  defeats,  or  than  the 
threatened  conscription.  The  facility  Avith  Avhich  Americans 
can  change  their  [vieAVS  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  more  than  one  phase 
of  the  Avar,  and  is  naively  insisted  on  (of  course  AAuth  re¬ 
ference  to  the  South)  in  Mr.  Seward’s  last  published  de- 
spatch ;  and  iioav  that  the  failure  both  of  men  and  money 
cannot  be  much  longer  postponed,  it  may  not  be  the  least 
probable  of  contingencies  that  an  irresistible  cry  for  peace 
on  any  terms  may  succeed  to  the  Avar  fever  which  has  gone  so 
far  to  cripple  the  strength  and  the  resources  of  the  most 
arrogant  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  Avell  for 
them  if  the  reaction  sets  in  before  they  are  too  completely 
prostrated  to  resume,  on  a  more  modest  scale,  the  national 
existence  of  Avhich  they  have  been  so  proud.  Even  Mr.. 
Roebuck  will  scarcely  wish  that  the  disorganization  of  the 
war  should  reach  the  climax  of  national  destruction. 


PARLIAMENTARY  LITIGATION. 

THE  sayings  and  doings  of  the  session  of  1862  have  been 
summed  up  by  Parliamentary  remembrancers  of  almost 
every  shade  of  politics,  and  by  critics  of  every  style  and  every 
school.  The  shortcomings  of  the  Executive  Government  have- 
been  so  repeatedly  noted,  and  the  mis-spent  months  from 
February  to  July  so  unkindly  chronicled,  as  to  leave  a  very 
general  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  official  indolence  and 
Parliamentary  imbecility.  We  have  been  told  that,  though 
the  House  of  Commons  has  talked  much,  it  has  done  little  or 
nothing  except  to  vote  aAvay  some  forty  or  fifty  millions  of" 
the  public  money  AArhile  four- fifths  of  its  members  Avere  at 
dinner.  From  these  assumed  prSmisses  inferences  are  draAvn 
by  democrats  or  absolutists,  as  the  case  may  be,  adverse  either 
to  the  present  constitution  of  Parliament,  or  to  representative 
institutions  altogether. 

It  may,  hoAvever,  be  safer,  as  well  as  more  lenient,  to  judge 
of  Parliament  by  its  officially  recorded  acts  rather  than  by 
the  criticisms  of  its  self-constituted  annalists.  After  making 
every  alloAvanee  for  “  Massacred  Innocents,”  and  for  legisla¬ 
tion  Avhich,  after  early  promise  and  fair  blossom  in  spring, 
yielded  no  autumn  fruit,  the  session  of  1862  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounced  altogether  barren.  Excluding  from  calculation  the 
ten  or  dozen  annual  Continuation  Bills  passed  for  keeping 
on  foot  Royal  Commissions  or  expiring  Iravs,  at  least  a 
hundred  public  Acts  have  received  the  Royal  assent  during 
the  past  session.  And  if,  among  those  measures  AAThich 
have  been  AvithdraAvn  or  negatived,  are  included  some  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded,  by  sections  at  least  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  of  primary  importance,  it  Avould  be  more 
fair  and  accurate  to  ascribe  their  failure  to  that  public- 
indifference  to  their  fate  Avhich  Parliament  has  faithfully 
reflected  than  to  any  indolence  or  lack  of  spirit  in  the 
Legislature  itself.  '  But  the  passing  of  public  Bills,  and 
discussion  of  Estimates,  and  interpellations  on  forts,  and 
ships,  and  education,  and  finance,  and  ecclesiastical  mis¬ 
cellanies,  form  by  no  means  the  Avhole  duty  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  not  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Avhcn 
the  ladies  and  the  reporters  range  themselves  in  their  respective 
galleries,  that  the  hard  work  of  the  Legislature  begins.  For 
some  four  or  five  hours  before,  a  large  section  of  that  body  has 
been  discharging  its  less  exciting,  but  more  laborious,  judicial 
functions  in  the  Private  Bill  Committee  Rooms  upstairs.  If  it 
be  true  that  “  the  Avorlcl  knoAvs  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,” 
it  is  certain  that  the  neAvspaper -reading  constituencies  of  Eng¬ 
land  knoAV  very  little  of  their  most  industrious  representatives. 
UpAvards  of  240  Private  Bills,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
have  involved  tedious  and  minute  investigation  into  their 
bearings  on  public  interests,  have  been  passed  in  the 
session  of  1862.  Of  these  Bills  not  less  than  four-fifths 
were  promoted  by  Railway  Companies.  It  Avas  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  class  especially  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  re¬ 
cently  called  attention  to  the  time  and  toil  voluntarily  de¬ 
voted  by  individual  members  to  Private  Bill  legislation. 
Certain  chairmen  of  Railway  Bill  Committees  Avere  selected 
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for  honourable  mention,  with  the  number  of  days  during 
which  they  had  respectively  sat  appended  to  their  names.  In 
this  show  of  Parliamentary  stock  Lord  A.  figured  for  65 
days,  Mr.  B.  for  56,  Mr.  C.  for  59,  and  so  on.  It  was 
further  hinted  that,  in  addition  to  these  interesting  statistics  of 
the  occupations  of  this  hitherto  neglected  section  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  we  might,  by  favour  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be 
enlightened  hereafter  with  further  particulars  as  to  the  cost 
per  day  involved  to  the  parties  concerned  in  these  inquiries. 

Now  it  is  with  respect  to  this  very  department  of  its  work, 
on  which  any  reputation  that  Parliament  may  retain  for  in¬ 
dustry  mainly  rests,  that  an  unfavourable  impression  has  gone 
forth.  The  uncertainty  and  costliness  of  law  are  proverbial, 
but  Parliamentary  law  is  said  to  present  these  normal  evils  in 
their  most  aggravated  form ;  and  it  has  been  urged  that,  either 
through  the  inefficiency  of  its  members  or  the  laxity  of  its 
Standing  Orders,  the  House  of  Commons  needs  some  sweeping 
and  radical  reform  in  the  matter  of  its  Private  Bill  legislation. 
The  ten-pounders,  assuming  from  their  own  experience 
that  nobody  does  political  work  without  pay,  very  generally 
believe  that  their  representatives  reimburse  themselves  for 
ingloriously  stewing  through  the  Session  in  Private  Bill 
Committee  Rooms  by  picking  up  nuggets  in  the  cupboards ; 
and  though,  in  better-informed  circles,  it  is  known  that  these 
Parliamentary  tribunals,  however  costly  in  other  respects,  are 
administered  by  unpaid  judges,  it  is  of  some  importance, 
with  a  view  to  an  efficient  remedy,  that,  in  this  department  of 
its  duties,  at  all  events,  the  real  position  of  Parliament 
should  be  correctly  understood.  On  the  insinuation 
against  the  competency  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  dis¬ 
charge,  through  its  Committees,  these  judicial  functions, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  To  say  that  Parliament  contains 
noodles  and  drones  is  only  to  say  that  our  comprehensive 
system  of  representation  comprises  all  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  but  to  found  on  this  truism  a  misgiving  as  to  the 
capacity  of  some  two  dozen  gentlemen  out  of  the  658  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  conduct  these  semi-judicial 
inquiries,  would  be  to  give  up  Parliamentary  government 
altogether  as  a  hopeless  concern. 

But  it  is  charged  on  Parliament  that,  instead  of  affording  a 
model  to  other  tribunals  of  cheap  justice,  it  is  in  its  own 
judicial  administration  only  serviceable  as  an  awful  warning 
against  extravagance  and  extortion.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
The  fees  payable  by  promoters  of  Private  Bills  at  their 
various  stages  have  yielded,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  about  50,000/.  a  year  —  covering  not  only  the  costs 
arising  in  the  Private  Bill  department,  but  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  gross  annual  establishment  charges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  fees  are,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  revision, 
and  possibly  of  considerable  reduction.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  scale  of  costs  payable  to  Parliamentary  agents  and  counsel, 
sanctioned  under  an  Act  passed  fifteen  years  ago,  is,  in  some 
respects,  excessive  as  compared  with  the  charges  allowed  on 
taxation  by  other  tribunals  in  this  country.  And  if  the 
committees  to  whose  adjudication  these  matters  are  entrusted 
were  armed  with  powers  to  award  costs  in  certain  cases 
against  speculative  promoters  or  frivolous  opponents  of  public 
undertakings,  their  hands  would,  no  doubt,  be  strengthened 
in  the  repression  of  extravagance  and  the  prevention  of  delay, 
and  the  permanent  interests,  not  only  of  the  suitors,  but 
of  the  public  at  large,  would  be  proportionately  advanced. 
But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  by  those  who  complain  of 
the°  costliness  of  Parliamentary  litigation,  that  the  evil  is  one 
for  the  causes  and  consequences  of  which  the  community  at 
large,  and  especially  that  section  of  it  who  come  to  Parliament 
as  suitors,  are  themselves,  in  the  main,  responsible. 

The  railway  property  of  this  country  is  said  to  exceed  a 
capital  of  four  hundred  millions  sterling,  the  growth  of  little 
more  than  thirty  years.  If  the  first  investors  in  this  property 
had  been  offered  a  guarantee  of  8  per  cent.,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  declined  it.  A  large  proportion  of  them  would 
now  gladly  catch  at  the  certainty  of  half  that  amount  of 
interest.  But,  in  the  meantime,  who  but  themselves 
have  been  the  stewards  of  their  estate?  The  manage¬ 
ment  may  have  been  delegated  to  executive  boards.  Con¬ 
tractors,  lawyers,  and  engineers  may  have  formed  a 
large  element  in  the  governing  bodies  of  railway  com¬ 
panies,  but  the  proprietary  at  large  have  been,  theoreti¬ 
cally  at  least,  the  administrators  of  their  own  affairs.  If  a 
system  of  costly  rivalry,  involving  endless  contests  and  un- 
remunerative  ramifications,  has  been  undertaken,  it  has  been 
presumably  at  the  dictation  of  those  whose  property  was  at 
stake.  Two  great  companies  thought  fit  during  the  past 
session  to  employ  fourteen  counsel  for  forty-four  days  in 
fighting  over  seven  schemes  for  new  branch  lines,  not  one  of 


which  was  eventually  sanctioned  by  Parliament — the  only 
result  of  the  contest-  being  an  expenditure  of  some  60,000/. 
One  of  these  two  great  corporations,  which  ranks  among  the 
largest  and  most  ancient  of  its  class,  has  just  announced  a 
magnificent  half-yearly  dividend  of  five  shillings  per  cent. 
Is  Parliament  to  blame  for  this?  Perhaps  the  proprietors  in 
this  undertaking  think  litigation  a  luxury ;  and  as  long  as 
they  are  ready  to  pay  for  it  who  shall  venture  to  deprive 
them  of  the  enjoyment  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  the  victims  of  a  vicious  system 
which  they  have  created  and  fostered,  but  have  not  the 
courage  to  reform,  let  them  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
gradual  absorption  in  profitless  Parliamentary  contests  both 
of  their  interest  and  their  capital.  But,  in  any  case,  let 
them  not  hope  for  profit  or  consolation  in  reviling  Parliament, 
which,  by  the  careful  commission  of  their  interests  to  impartial 
and  disinterested  members  of  its  own  body,  has  manifested 
more  solicitude  for  the  security  of  private  property,  whether 
held  by  individuals  or  by  corporations,  than  its  owners  have 
hitherto  deigned,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  confidence  or  their 
carelessness,  to  bestow. 


THE  ADMIRALTY  AND  ITS  TRUMPETER. 

BUT  for  the  enormous  importance  of  the  subject  discussed, 
the  newspaper  controversy  between  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
and  Mr.  Reed  would  be  somewhat  farcical.  For  years  the 
Admiralty  and  the  country  have  been,  if  not  exactly  in  rela¬ 
tions  of  hostility,  at  any  rate  on  terms  of  mutual  suspicion  of 
the  most  decided  character.  Ever  since  the  first  essay  at 
protecting  ships  with  iron  armour,  the  opinion  of  the  best- 
informed  portion  of  the  public,  ■whether  within  or  without  the 
limits  of  the  naval  profession,  has  been  loudly  and  incessantly 
expressed,  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  partly  from  prejudice, 
and  still  more  from  the  traditional  sluggishness  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  was  letting  slip  a  magnificent  opportunity  and  wasting 
the  resources  of  the  country  on  obsolete  forms  of  naval 
architecture,  while  nations  of  a  more  enterprising  turn  were 
rapidly  creating  navies  against  which  our  once  formidable 
liners  would  be  utterly  powerless.  More  than  once, 
the  general  indignation  at  the  incapacity  and  unthrift  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  all  but  overthrown  this  worst 
example  of  official  mismanagement,  when,  by  happily  con¬ 
ceived  tactics,  not  always  of  the  most  honest  kind,  one  respite 
after  another  was  gained,  and  the  final  catastrophe  averted  for 
the  time  by  a  partial  adoption  of  the  policy  which  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  French  navy  and  the  growing  impatience  of 
the  English  people  rendered  it  impossible  any  longer  to  reject. 
Foiled  in  their  direct  attacks  upon  the  root  of  all  the  mischief — 
the  constitution  of  the  Admiralty  itself — naval  reformers  were 
at  least  so  far  successful  as  to  extort  a  promise  that  the  Board 
would  pursue  with  all  the  vigour  of  which  it  was  capable  (not 
very  much  perhaps)  the  essential  object  of  creating  an  iron- 
cased  fleet.  The  promise  has  been  redeemed  in  the  partial, 
half-hearted  way  in  which  extorted  promises  are  commonly 
performed.  Some  few  good  ships  have  been  built,  or  are 
building ;  and  many  experiments  —  some  necessary  and 
hopeful,  others  idle  and  purposeless  —  have  been  tried, 
with  no  very  definite  results,  except  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  A  very  general  dissatisfaction  is  felt, 
not  at  the  fact  that  experimental  ships  are  being  built,  but  at 
the  slowness  with  which  the  Admiralty  have  acted  upon  such 
results  as  have  been  already  ascertained.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  best  model  yet  produced  was  also  the  first  iron-plated 
ship  constructed  for  the  British  navy.  The  Warrior  was, 
for  the  most  part,  the  fruit  rather  of  theory  than  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  variations  since  introduced  in  the  construction 
of  the  Defence  and  Resistance  have  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  reduce  the  speed  attainable  by  something  like  four  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Warrior  may  hereafter 
be  surpassed  in  many  particulars,  but  it  was  a  great  step 
gained  when  once  a  good  sea-going  frigate,  unequalled  in 
speed,  almost  invulnerable,  and  carrying  a  tremendous 
armament,  had,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  predictions,  been 
added  to  the  British  navy.  The  basis  Avas  supplied  for 
any  amount  of  effective  Avorlc ;  and,  Avliile  experiments  Avere 
right  enough  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  Iioav  best  to  build 
vessels  of  a  different  character,  there  Avas  no  longer  any  reason 
to  pause  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  a  class  Avhich 
had  been  tried  and  had  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 
One  sister  ship  to  the  Warrior  actually  afloat,  and 
four  others  which  exist  only  in  the  most  embryonic  state, 
measure  the  activity  of  the  Board  in  this  direction ;  and  it 
has  long  been  almost  universally  felt  —  and  repeated,  indeed, 
until  the  repetition  had  become  tiresome — that  in  thus  neglect- 
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ing  its  primary  duty,  the  Admiralty  was  not  faithfully  keeping 
the  pledges  which  it  gave  as  the  price  of  a  reprieved  existence. 
The  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  with  equal  pertinacity  and  less 
reason,  have  paraded  their  experiments  in  vessels  of  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  class  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  those  of  the  highest 
importance,  whose  efficiency  has  been  put  to  the  proof ;  and 
they  seem  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  that  experiments 
upon  small  vessels,  however  useful  they  may  ultimately  prove, 
cannot  be  accepted  in  substitution  for  work  upon  that  part 
of  their  undertaking  where  the  experimental  stage  has  been 
practically  concluded  by  substantial  success. 

At  this  late  period  of  the  dispute,  it  is  a  little  whimsical  to 
see  a  champion  entering  the  lists,  and  enumerating  with 
copious  egotism  and  mischievous  exaggeration  the  charges 
which  have  been  established  against  the  Admiralty ;  but  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  though  he  dings  about  his  figures  with  reck¬ 
less  inaccuracy,  and  is  careful  to  insinuate  that  he  stands  alone 
as  the  denouncer  of  the  Admiralty,  has  at  least  the  advantage 
of  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  question,  and  the  excuse  of 
having  been  from  the  first  one  of  the  most  energetic,  if  not  of 
the  most  exact  and  effective,  of  the  assailants  of  the  Admiralty. 
Mr.  Reed’s  appearance  as  the  representative  of  the  Admiralty 
is  even  more  burlesque  than  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  claim  to  be 
the  chosen  champion  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  All  the 
official  conceit  and  mystification  which  have  been  so  often 
brought  to  bear  upon  eminent  critics,  are  beautifully  reflected 
in  Mr.  Reed’s  communications,  and  the  charm  of  this  style 
of  composition  is  skilfully  heightened  by  an  outpouring  of 
unctuous  adulation  upon  his  Grace  the  First  Lord,  and  every¬ 
thing  which  that  sacred  object  of  Mr.  Reed’s  veneration  has 
done  or  thought  of  doing  for  the  benefit  of  an  ungrateful 
country.  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  random  talk  about  20,000,000/. 
of  waste  is  mischievous  enough  to  the  real  interests  of  naval 
reform,  but  any  one  who  pleases  may  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  three  tailors,  and  take  the  name  of  the  country  in  vain. 
But  Mr.  Reed’s  case  is  different.  He  is  in  the  employment  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  if  the  Board  do  not  wish  to  make  their  case 
ridiculous,  as  well  as  weak,  the  sooner  they  apply  to  their 
defender  the  rule  which  was  invoked  to  silence  Captain  Coles, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  their  reputation  for  good  taste,  if  for 
nothing  else. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Reed’s  explanation  of  “  his  Grace’s 
“  judicious  objects,”  is,  that  it  is  “not  only  possille,  bntpracti- 
“  cable,  and  even  easy,  to  build  small  iron-cased  vessfis  as  well 
“  as  large,”  by  methods  which  he,  Mr.  Reed,  “  has  succeeded 
“  in  demonstrating,  but  on  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  speak 
“  more  fully  at  present.”  This,  if  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  meant  to  be  understood,  would  be  an  ample  justification 
for  some  of  the  experiments  which  are  in  progress ;  but  if 
Mr.  Reed  thinks  that  semi-official  announcements  of  the 
grandest  and  most  mysterious  kind  will  be  accepted  on  the 
credit  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  or  its  eulogist,  he  must 
suppose  that  all  past  experience  is  utterly  forgotten.  If  Sir. 
Reed  is  not  at  liberty  to  say  more,  it  would  be  better  to  await 
the  triumphant  issue  of  his  experiments  before  boasting  of  an 
impossible  success.  Even  official  omniscience  has  no  right  to 
assume  absolute  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  the 
conditions  of  a  problem  of  national  interest.  It  is  quite 
true,  no  doubt,  that  small  iron-cased  ships  can  be  built,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that,  as  between  two  iron  ships  built  011  the 
same  plan,  the  smaller  must  be  inferior  either  in  her  resisting 
power,  her  speed,  her  sea-going  qualities,  or  some  other 
requisite.  This  may  not  be  a  reason  for  abandoning  the 
attempt  to  build  armoured  vessels  of  different  classes, 
but  it  is  a  conclusive  reason  against  the  neglect  of  those 
which  must  be  the  most  powerful  of  all.  Mr.  Reed 
professes  to  be  able,  by  his  unrevealed  process,  to  give  perfect 
protection  even  to  a  gun-boat,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any 
other  quality ;  and  if  by  this  he  means  that  the  ship  is  to  be 
completely  coated  with  impenetrable  plates  five  inches  thick, 
without  losing  speed  or  stowage,  or  the  power  of  carrying  a 
heavy  armament  at  sea,  he  promises  a  feat  which  will  greatly 
astonish  the  world.  If  he  means  only  that  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  ship  —  the  belt  between  wind  and  water  —  may  be 
effectually  protected,  as  in  his  model  the  Enterprise ,  leaving 
the  crew  with  only  partial  defence  against  heavy  shot,  he  has 
shown  no  ground  for  substituting  imperfect  small  ships  for 
perfect  large  ones,  though  his  plan  may  be  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise  if  confined  to  its  proper  purpose  of  providing  a  sup¬ 
plemental  force  of  light-draught  vessels  in  addition  to  the  fleet  of 
heavy  frigates  which  always  must  form  our  chief  reliance.  The 
real  history  of  the  case  has  been  revealed  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  The  Admiralty  have  shrunk  from  the  necessity  of 
building  docks  on  the  scale  required  by  vessels  of  such 
dimensions  as  the  Warrior  and  the  Achilles.  They  have 


consequently  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  fit  their  ships  to  their 
docks,  instead  of  fitting  their  docks  to  their  ships.  I  hey  have 
employed  Mr.  Reed  to  make  the  best  ship  he  can  under  these 
conditions,  and  no  doubt  he  will  do  so ;  but  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy  will  require  more  solid  facts  for  its.  support  than 
the  opinion  of  a  projector  that  his  design  combines  a  variety 
of  incompatible  advantages,  and  all  the  eloquence  and  taste 
even  of  a  better  writer  than  Mr.  Reed  would  be  thrown  away 
in  attempting  to  prove  that,  by  some  undivulged  process 
known  only  to  an  unappreciated  Board  and  a  modest  inventor, 
a  small  ship  can  be  made  to  carry  as  heavy  a  load  as  a  large 
one.  The  Admiralty  may,  on  their  own  responsibility,  affect 
as  much  mystery  as  they  please  about  a  very  simple  matter  ; 
but,  if  they  have  no  better  defence  for  continued  neglect  than 
the  confident  boastings  of  Mr.  Reed,  it  would  be  more  prudent 
to  silence  their  trumpeter  until  his  eulogies  shall  have  been 
justified  by  facts 


POLITICAL  SERMONS. 

HERE  is  a  run  against  sermons  just  now,  and  laymen,  if  they 
have  to  endure  them,  have  at  least  the  feeble  revenge  of  telling 
their  clerical  friends  what  they  think  of  their  productions.  The 
punishment  does  not  fall  very  severely.  No  one  much  minds  imper¬ 
sonal  remarks  against  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  When  we  get 
hold  of  a  personal  case  and  hunt  down  an  individual,  then  it  is 
very  different.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  be  told  in  the  Times  that 
you  personally  are  a  marked  man,  and  are  going  to  be  kept  a 
marked  man  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  no  clergyman 
much  minds  being  informed  that  the  majority  of  the  seventeen 
or  eighteen  thousand  ministers  of  our  Church  are  bad  preachers. 
If  there  is  a  majority,  there  is  also  a  minority,  and  each 
man  directly  places  himself  in  the  select  assembly  of  those 
who  are  so  eloquent,  and  learned,  and  pathetic,  and  devout,  that 
sitting  under  them  for  even  an  hour  at  a  time  is  delightful.  Still, 
however,  some  clergymen  do  feel  that  sermons  are  apt  to  be  dull, 
and  that  something  should,  if  possible,  be  done  to  enliven  them. 
Among  other  resources  it  has  occurred  to  some  preachers  to  touch 
freely  on  the  current  politics  of  the  day.  They  translate  the 
newspapers  into  Sunday  language,  and  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
putting  their  views  as  a  matter  of  high  principle.  To  a  good 
man  this  is  a  genuine  delight,  and  a  very  proper  one,  and  current 
politics  afford  an  easy  occasion  of  doing  it.  Generally  those  who 
adopt  this  custom  belong  to  that  school  of  religious  thought  which 
sets  great  value  on  the  sermon,  and  makes  it  the  principal  part  of 
the  service.  But  they  are  men  of  education,  and  thought,  and 
feeling  enough  to  know  that  the  usual  sermon  is  often  a  mere  set 
of  sounding  phrases,  the  sound  of  which  is  agreeable  and 
even  profitable  to  those  who  have  learnt  to  love  it,  but  which 
cover  over  a  certain  hollowness  and  vagueness  of  thought.  They 
are  good  men,  and  they  long  earnestly  to  connect  the  sermon  with 
daily  life.  They  themselves  take  the  interest  of  educated  gentle¬ 
men  in  public  questions.  They  find  it  natural  and  easy  to  speak 
on  what  interests  them,  and  they  think  that  political  events  form 
a  ground  on  which  they  may  advantageously  meet  their  auditors 
and  do  real,  because  definite,  good. 

It  is  a  notion  which  we  can  scarcely  bear  to  quarrel  with.  Even 
if  they  are  mistaken,  we  honour  the  clergymen  who  make  the 
mistake.  The  clergy  often  seem  to  us  unreasonably  blamed,  and 
more  is  asked  of  them  than  they  can  give.  People  complain  that 
their  discourses  are  all  in  the  clouds  —  that  they  abound  in  gene¬ 
ralities  —  that  they  repeat  phrases  awful  in  themselves,  but  weari¬ 
some  from  frequent  use.  We  ask  them  to  come  down  to  the 
earth,  to  kiss  it,  and  gain  strength  from  the  embrace  —  to  address 
themselves  to  our  real  wants  —  to  speak  of  real  vices  and  sins  —  to 
answer  or  sympathize  with  real  honest  doubts,  and  not  to  foist  on 
us  the  inanities  of  the  idiotic  mock-sceptic  of  the  pulpit.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  a  clergyman  is  willing  to  follow  this  advice, 
and  sets  himself  to  grant  our  prayer.  He  thinks  what  practical 
application  of  his  great  truths  he  can  make.  How  is  he  to  find  a 
special  illustration  of  what  he  means  ?  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wished 
he  should  preach  at  individuals.  He  cannot  decently  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  Prodigal  Son  by  unmistakeable  allusions  to  a 
notorious  scapegrace  in  the  squire’s  family,  nor  can  he  in  so  many 
words  bid  the  doctor’s  wife  go  and  sin  no"  more.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
attack  the  habits  of  classes  which  he  may  think  call  for  censure, 
unless  these  habits  are  avowedly  sinful,  in  which  case  no  one  will 
plead  guilty  to  them.  If  he  only  disapproves  of  what  society  con¬ 
siders  innocent,  he  must  either  be  very  vague  or  descend  to  details 
which  are  of  a  very  paltry  kind,  and  as  to  which  much  debate  is 
possible.  A  general  denunciation  of  a  love  for  dress  comes  to 
nothing.  Every  woman  tries  to  persuade  herself  that  she  only 
dresses  as  becomes  her  station.  To  be  impressive,  a  clergyman 
would  have  to  say  exactly  what  he  meant.  He  must  describe 
the  articles  and  fashions  of  dress  to  which  he  objects;  and 
this  he  cannot  do  if  he  wishes  his  congregation  not  to 
laugh.  A  man  who  sees  this,  and  who  honestly  wishes 
to  give  his  discourse  a  practical  application,  may  very  natu¬ 
rally  turn  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  field  of  general  poli¬ 
tics.  Of  course  he  does  not  trouble  himself  with  small  matters. 
They  would  present  the  very  same  difficulties  which  small  sociai 
or  local  topics  would  present.  A  man  can  scarcely  take  a  passage 
fiom  the  Gospels  as  his  text,  and  proceed  to  argue  from  it  either 
for  or  against  the  registration  of  land.  But  politics  always 
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present  an  abundance  of  general  topics  which  maybe  easily  troated 
as  matters  of  principle,  and  which  yet  have  an  interest  sufficiently 
immediate  to  make  any  discussion  of  them  seem  practical.  The 
preacher,  for  example,  seizes  on  some  such  topic  as  the  civil  war 
in  America,  or  our  treatment  of  the  Chinese ;  and  if  he  has  a 
strong  opinion  either  way,  he  can  put  it  into  the  language  of 
religious  dogmatism  with  the  greatest  facility.  If  we  adopt  the 
theory  of  sermons  being  good  according  as  they  embody  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  great  truths  to  points  of  temporary  interest,  we  cannot 
see  that  the  preacher  could  do  much  better. 

What,  then,  is  the  objection  to  these  political  sermons  ?  We 
do  not  pretend  to  object  to  them  very  strongly,  for  if  the  preacher 
is  an  educated  and  a  moderately  cautious  man,  they  are  rarely 
offensive,  and  they  are  certainly  much  more  entertaining  than  the 
ordinary  discourses.  At  the  worst,  it  is  only  like  hearing  some 
one  read  out  a  second-rate  newspaper ;  and  we  generally  gain  a  sense 
of  the  existence  of  great  principles  at  the  bottom  of  things,  although 
we  may  dissent  from  the  particular  application.  Although  we 
may,  for  instance,  differ  from  the  preacher  in  our  views  as  to 
America  or  China,  we  may  yet  leave  our  pews  with  an  increased 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  unnecessary  blood-shedding.  Still,  the 
main  objection  to  these  sermons  is  a  very  strong  one.  It  is,  that 
the  preacher  almost  unavoidably  creates  a  confusion  between  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  great  truths  he  teaches  and  his  own  views 
on  a  debatable  point  of  current  history.  He  probably  is  scarcely 
conscious  how  much  he  himself  is  the  victim  of  this  confusion, 
and  how  strongly  he  cherishes  the  belief  that  his  view  ought  to 
be  treated  with  almost  absolute  respect  because  he  is  a  clergyman, 
and  because  the  topics  on  which  he  ordinarily  discourses  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  treated  with  absolute  respect.  He  scarcely 
thinks,  and  scarcely  wishes  his  congregation  to  think,  that  his  views 
are  no  better  than  the  views  of  a  layman.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  be  so.  The 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  almost  always  conceded 
in  political  discussion — it  is  only  the  application  that  is  disputable. 
The  clergyman’s  opinion  has,  like  the  opinion  of  any  other  man,  the 
value  which  it  may  derive  from  good  sense  and  feeling,  foresight, 
and,  above  all,  critical,  quiet,  laborious  investigation  of  the  facts. 
A  layman  and  a  clergyman  would  both  agree  that  it  is  wrong  to  spill 
unnecessarily  the  blood  of  Chinamen.  But  the  whole  question  is 
whether  we  are  doing  so.  In  order  to  make  an  opinion  on  this 
valuable,  its  utterer  cannot  refer  to  general  Christian  principles.  He 
must  show  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  —  of  the  actual 
course  taken  by  generals — of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Ministers 
at  home.  He  must  convince  us  that  he  has  as  accurate  a  conception 
of  the  present  position  of  affairs  in  China,  of  the  aims  and  means 
of  the  rebels,  and  of  the  resources  and  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  as  an  Englishman  whose  information  is  only  at 
second-hand  can  be  expected  to  have.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  the  preacher  of  the  political  sermon  knows  no  more  of 
the  subject  than  what  every  one  may  know  who  reads  the  Times. 
His  views  are  only  the  reflections  of  an  impulsive  outsider,  who 
makes  up  his  view  at  once  on  the  case  as  presented  to  him,  and 
who  immediately  dresses  up  this  hasty  view  in  religious  language. 

If  he  did  this  avowedly,  there  would  be  no  great  harm  done. 
He  might  openly  say  in  the  pulpit,  “  I  have  been  thinking  over 
the  Chinese  business.  I  know  nothing  about  it  myself,  and 
have  had  no  leisure  to  read  anything  more  than  what  you  have 
most  of  you  read  in  the  Times.  The  subject  is  almost  new  to 
me,  and  I  have  only  the  vaguest  conception  who  the  Taepings 
are  or  what  they  want ;  but,  taking  the  facts  as  they  are  stated  in 
what  I  have  read,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  religious  man  would 
clothe  the  view  of  these  facts  that  seems  to  me  natural  in  some 
such  language  as  that  I  am  going  to  submit  to  you.”  He  might 
say  this,  and  then  no  one  could  suppose  that  he  wished  to  dress 
out  his  little  private  opinion  with  something  of  the  dignity  he 
derives  from  his  office.  He  might  do  it ;  but  he  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  do  so,  for  it  is  improbable  that  he  has  distinctly  realized 
to  himself  that  his  opinion  has  no  special  value  because  it  is  his. 
But  a  large  portion  of  his  congregation,  if  the  question  is  a  fairly 
debatable  one,  realise  at  once  that  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  It  is 
only  those  who  already  agree  with  him,  or  who  never  think  at  all, 
that  would  take  the  clergyman’s  opinion  on  trust.  The  rest 
criticise  it.  They  have  probably  heard  and  read  it  often  before, 
and  have  perhaps  discovered  very  satisfactory  reasons  why  it 
should  be  rejected.  They  therefore  feel  a  natural  irritation  that 
what  they  think  an  unsound  political  opinion  should  be  announced 
from  the  pulpit  as  a  divine  truth.  They  may  very  probably  follow 
the  example  of  the  clergyman,  and  confuse  this  casual  personal 
opinion  with  the  great  truths  he  is  sent  to  teach,  and  a  feeling 
of  distaste  for  religion  is  very  naturally  the  sequel  of  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  clergyman  has  come  on 
so  very  secular  a  subject  as  the  tenure  of  certain  towns  in  China. 

Of  course  a  national  event  that  raises  no  controversy  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  a  sermon.  A  preacher  would  have  been 
a  very  cold  exponent  of  the  religion  of  love  and  sympathy  who 
had  nothing  special  to  say  on  such  occasions  as  the  Indian 
mutiny  or  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  But  sermons  on 
such  occasions  are  not  what  we  mean  by  political  sermons. 
It  is  only  very  rarely  that  such  occasions  happen,  and  then 
the  feeling  they  awaken  is  universal.  But  a  political  sermon 
attempts  to  deal  on  religious  principles  with  the  debatable 
affairs  of  current  politics.  It  aims  at  applying  the  great  truths 
of  religion  to  the  consideration  of  something  which  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  practical  interest.  It  does  this,  but  it  does  so  at  the 
cost  of  mixing  up  religious  certainties  with  the  uncertainty  of  an 


opinion  formed  by  a  man  not  particularly  likely  to  form  a  correct  one. 
This  tends  to  lower  religion,  and  to  make  it  an  object  of  dislike; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  much  fewer  objections  to  practical 
applications  of  religion  drawn  from  politics  than  to  those  drawn 
from  private  and  social  incidents  or  fashions.  We  are,  therefore, 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clergy  cannot  be  reasonably  called 
on  to  make  their  sermons  more  lively  and  interesting  by  connect¬ 
ing  them  with  the  occurrences  of  actual  life.  If  we  accept  this 
conclusion,  we  get  rid  at  once  of  a  great  many  complaints  against 
sermons,  and  of  a  great  many  projects  for  mending  them.  Before 
we  invite  the  clergyman  to  change,  we  should  at  least  take  the 
trouble  to  discover  what  alterations  are  open  to  him, 


WORCESTER  GUESTEN  IIALL. 

HERE  is  one  class  of  ancient  remains  on  which  the  revived 
respect  for  antiquity  has  as  yet  hardly  been  brought  to  bear. 
Our  churches  are  now  pretty  safe  from  avowed  destruction.  When 
they  suffer,  it  is  almost  always  at  the  hands  of  those  who  call 
themselves  restorers.  Primaeval  remains,  again,  are  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  and  respected,  and  most  people  would  be  offended 
at  the  wanton  destruction  of  monuments  part  of  whose  charm  is 
that  we  know  so  little  about  them.  But  the  remains  of  domestic 
art — above  all,  those  half  ecclesiastical,  half  domestic  buildings 
which  are  attached  to  our  Cathedrals  and  Colleges — are  certainly 
less  cared  for  than  either.  Men  hardly  understand  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  thing  as  mediaeval  domestic  architecture.  Its  remains 
are  either  passed  by  altogether  or  else  mistaken  for  churches. 
Undoubtedly,  a  mediaeval  house,  spoiled  and  mutilated  as  it  com¬ 
monly  is,  is  a  less  striking  object  than  a  church,  a  cromlech,  or  a 
Roman  wall.  And  remains  of  this  kind  lurk  for  the  most  part  in 
the  strangest  places.  Sometimes  they  are  to  be  found  in  out-of- 
the-way  hamlets,  sometimes  in  the  dark  corners  of  great  cities. 
We  suspect  that  the  existence  even  of  so  grand  a  specimen  as 
Crosby  Hall  is  known  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London.  Gloucester  keeps  its  nearly  perfect  Blackfriars 
monastery  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  politer  regions  of  the  city. 
In  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Bristol,  you  pass  by  the  palaces  of 
merchant-princes,  which  amply  repay  the  diligent  inquirer,  but 
which  make  no  sign  to  the  casual  passer-by.  Old  manor-houses, 
old  parsonages,  voted  unworthy  of  modern  squires  and  modern 
parsons,  crumble  away  in  utter  neglect  in  many  a  secluded  village. 
Our  minsters  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  their  appropriate 
monastic  or  collegiate  buildings,  in  some  cases  still  applied  to  their 
original  uses.  But  probably  no  class  of  buildings  are  less  cared 
for.  A  rural  manor-house  whose  owner  has  got  too  grand  for  it 
is  commonly  forsaken  altogether.  It  sinks  into  a  farmhouse,  and 
is  preserved  as  long  as  it  will  hold  together  by  the  preservation  of 
neglect.  But  the  episcopal,  decanal,  or  prebendal  mansion  cannot 
come  off  so  easily.  It  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  whims  of  each 
in-coming  Bishop,  Dean,  or  Canon,  till  its  beauty  and  interest  are 
swept  away.  The  common  buildings  of  the  society  are  foimd  to 
be  useless  and  expensive,  and  they  are  therefore  put  out  of  the  way 
at  once.  Either  it  is  honestly  said  that  they  cost  too  much  to  keep 
up,  or,  by  a  more  ingenious  sophism,  it  is  discovered  that  they 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  are  just  now  the  most 
prominent  offenders  in  this  way.  In  defiance  of  the  earnest 
protests  of  their  own  county  and  city,  and  of  the  remonstrances  of 
lovers  of  art  everywhere,  they  have  ruthlessly  swept  away  a 
building  which  was  altogether  unique.  All  Worcester,  all  anti¬ 
quarian  England,  asked  for  the  preservation  of  the  Guesten  Hall ; 
and  the  Guesten  Hall  is  gone.  The  remonstrances  of  the  citizens 
were  snubbed  as  the  impertinence  of  “  tradesmen  in  the  town.” 
The  remonstrances  of  antiquaries  were  met  by  the  superior  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Cathedral  architect.  “  Dean 
and  Chapter,”  and  “  Cathedral  architect,”  are  names  which  soimd 
very  well ;  but,  when  translated,  they  simply  mean  four  or  five 
wholly  undistinguished  clergymen,  guided  by  (or  guiding)  a  local 
architect  whom  nobody  ever  heard  of  before.  As  far  as  names  go, 
the  Mayor  and  Town  Council  and  200  citizens  of  Worcester  sound 
quite  as  well  on  the  other  side.  They  have  also  the  advantage 
that  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  sinister  motive  in  seeking 
the  preservation  of  the  Guesten  Hall ;  while  it  is  possible  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  may  have  had  some  sinister  motive  in  seeking 
its  destruction. 

The  Guesten  Hall  was  a  noble  hall  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which,  in  times  past,  was  the  scene  of  the  public  hospitalities  of 
the  monks  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
monks’  own  refectory,  which  still  remains,  lacking  only  its  roof, 
and  is  applied  to  a  very  proper  use  as  the  Collegiate  Grammar 
School.  In  some  of  the  alterations  following  the  change  of  the 
Priory  into  a  secular  Chapter  by  Henry  VIII.  the  Guesten 
Hall  became  part  of  the  decanal  house.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  banished  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  from  his  city,  and  quartered  the  Dean  in 
the  Palace.  The  old  Deanery  was  altered  or  pulled  down,  and  the 
Guesten  Hall,  a  unique  and  beautiful  building,  came  to  light.  The 
citizens  of  W orccster  and  antiquaries  everywhere  were  anxious  that 
it  should  be  preserved  and  applied  to  some  public  use.  Even 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  were  anxious  to  see  their  beautiful  hall 
once  more  in  its  perfect  state.  But  years  rolled  on;  Worcester 
lost  its  {esthetic  Canons  ;  the  Archaeological  Institute  was  coming; 
some  turbulent  person  was  sure  to  talk  about  it ;  something  must 
be  done  at  once.  The  decree  went  out  for  its  destruction ;  when  it 
was  once  gone,  it  would  bo  easier  to  find  excuses  than  while  it  was 
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standing.  When  nobody  could  test  their  assertions,  Chapter  and 
architect  could  easily  swear  that  it  was  dangerous  beyond  possi¬ 
bility  of  repair.  The  energetic  interference  of  some  of  the  citizens 
could  only  obtain  that  a  small  part  should  remain  in  a  ruined  state, 
to  show  what  had  been.  One  wall  was  left ;  and  the  exquisite 
tracery,  which  had  been  already  taken  out  of  the  windows,  was 
p-ut  in  again.  The  roof,  too  utterly  decayed  to  stay  on  the  hall, 
was  not  so  utterly  decayed  but  that  it  found  a  resting-place  on  the 
walls  of  a  new  church.  So  matters  stand.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Worcester  have  one  ancient  building  less  to  keep  up,  and  they 
insult  the  common  sense  of  visitors  to  their  city  by  telling  them 
that  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Guesten  Hail  allows  a  better 
view  of  the  modernized  Cathedral. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  are  destroyers  of  a  very 
ingenious  kind.  Nobody  ever  hit  on  so  good  a  way  of  whitewash¬ 
ing  themselves.  By  what  means  they  managed  to  hoodwink 
Professor  Willis  is  not  for  us  to  guess.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
Arclueological  Institute  was  not  a  little  amazed  when  the  Professor, 
everywhere  else  the  most  rigid  of  conservatives,  stood  forth  to 
defend  the  act  of  destruction.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  a 
moment’s  thought  will  show  that  the  Professor’s  name  does  not 
carry  with  it  its  usual  authority.  The  deed  was  done  before  Pro- 
sessor  Willis  came  to  Worcester;  he  had  not  examined  the  build¬ 
ing  while  it  was  standing ;  what  he  said,  therefore,  was  not  the 
result  of  his  own  judgment,  but  merely  what  he  was  told  by  the 
Chapter  and  their  architect.  Now,  Professor  Willis  is  as  sure  as 
any  man  to  draw  a  true  conclusion  from  true  premisses ;  but  he 
would  not  be  the  sound  reasoner  that  he  is  if  he  could  draw  a  true 
conclusion  from  false  premisses.  In  plain  words,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  humbugged  Professor  Willis,  and  then  set  him  to  humbug 
the  Institute.  Of  course  Duke-worshippers,  luncheon-eaters, 
lovers  of  “  patronage,”  “  sanction,”  and  “  encouragement,”  stood  ap¬ 
palled  before  the  awful  name  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  But  some 
members,  both  residents  and  visitors,  strenuously  refused  to  be 
humbugged,  and,  with  Mr.  Parker  as  their  mouthpiece,  they 
dragged  forth  the  reverend  destroyers  even  from  behind  the  protect¬ 
ing  shield  of  Professor  Willis.  It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  that 
no  sooner  is  the  Guesten  Hall  gone  than  a  use  is  found  for  it.  The 
Chapter-house  is  now  used  as  a  library ;  during  the  present  resto¬ 
ration  the  books  have  been  removed,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
wall — Norman  mural  arcades — brought  to  light.  Then  comes  the 
dilemma — Shall  we  hide  the  arcades  again '?  If  not,  where  shall 
we  put  the  books  P  Three  months  ago  the  answer  would  have 
been  obvious.  Let  the  Chapter-house  remain  a  Chapter-house, 
and  let  the  books  go  to  the  Guesten  Hall. 

Unluckily,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  do  not  stand 
alone  in  their  destructive  likings.  Indeed,  though  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  offenders,  they  are  hardly,  in  antiquarian  eyes,  the  most 
guilty.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  are  a  modern  body — 
they  own  no  better  founder  than  Henry  VIII.  Some  allowance 
may  be  made  for  a  corporation  which  has  lived  through  little  more 
than  three  centuries.  Some  sympathy  may  be  had  for  respectable 
Protestant  married  deans  and  canons  who  are  set  to  find  quarters 
how  they  can  among  the  antiquated  buildings  of  a  monastery.  There 
are  other  corporations  who  cannot  get  off  on  this  score.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  are  not  a  creation  of  yesterday. 
They  are  older  than  their  own  minster  —  almost  as  old  as  their 
own  Mendips.  They  date  not  from  Henry  Tudor,  but  from 
Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  They  must,  therefore,  have  arrived 
at  centuries  of  discretion  before  their  younger  brethren  of  Wor¬ 
cester  were  born.  They  are  not  set  down  to  shift  for  themselves 
among  refectories  and  Guesten  Halls.  They  each  dwell,  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  in  houses  which  have  been  lived  in  by 
Deans  and  Canons  since  Deans  and  Canons  first  were.  Wells 
stands  out  conspicuously  among  English  cities  by  having  nearly 
all  its  collegiate  buildings  still  perfect,  and  most  of  them  still 
applied  to  their  original  use.  The  minster  does  not  stand  either 
solitary  or  hemmed  in  by  modern  uglinesses.  It  is  supported,  as 
a  minster  should  be,  by  Chapter-house,  Cloister,  Bishop’s  Palace, 
Deanery,  Prebendal  houses,  Vicar’s  Close  —  all  these,  with  few 
exceptions,  still  comparatively  perfect,  and  still  used  for  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  purposes  as  those  designed  by  their  first 
founders.  If  destruction  is  inexcusable  anywhere,  surely  it  is 
here.  Yet,  within  a  very  short  time,  a  prebendal  house,  with 
a  fine  fifteenth -century  hall,  has  vanished  on  some  unintelligible 
pretext  or  other.  Another  ancient  house  is  now  threatened ;  it  is 
to  go,  rumour  says,  to  open  a  view — a  view,  no  one  can  say  of 
what.  This  pretext  of  opening  views  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all. 
A  cathedral  was  never  meant  to  stand  all  by  itself.  The  church 
was  the  chief  building,  but  still  only  one  building,  of  a  group  —  a 
group  commonly  arranged  with  consummate  artistic  skill.  The 
view  of  Wells  Cathedral,  with  its  surrounding  collegiate  buildings, 
is  absolutely  unsurpassable ;  it  stands  by  itself,  altogether  without 
a  rival.  Without  the  collegiate  buildings  we  should  simply  have 
a  church,  beautiful  indeed,  but  still  far  from  ranking  in  the  first 
order.  If  the  organist’s  house  goes,  the  palace  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  go  too.  The  transept  may  be  pulled  down  to  open  a  view  of 
the  Chapter-house,  and  the  Chapter-house  be  pulled  down  to  open 
a  view  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  As  far  as  use  goes,  an  organist  is  at 
least  as  useful  a  person  as  a  Dean ;  why,  then,  should  not  the 
Deanery  be  pulled  down  to  open  a  view  for  the  organist?  Doubt¬ 
less  the  house  needs  repair;  there  are  few  houses  which  do  not;  but 
that  is  a  reason  for  repairing  it,  not  for  pulling  it  down.  On  the 
view-opening  principle  everything  may  go.  The  wise  men  of 
Salisbury  prilled  down  the  bell-tower,  coeval  with  the  Cathedral, 
that  the  Cathedral  might  be  better  seen.  This  sort  of  thing  is  really 


like  cutting  off  a  man’s  left  leg  to  get  a  better  view  of  his  right. 
Anyhow,  let  destruction  be  confined  to  young  and  ignorant  foun¬ 
dations,  whose  maker  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taught  them 
better.  The  ancient  secular  Chapters  of  England,  the  foundations 
of  kings  and  bishops  of  primitive  times,  are,  above  all  bodies, 
called  on  to  preserve  every  witness  of  the  immemorial  constitution 
of  which  they  boast. 


DEAN  CLOSE  AND  THE  COTTON  FAMINE. 

EAN  CLOSE  has  just  delivered  himself  of  a  homily  which  is 
in  some  respects  note-worthy.  It  is  addressed  to  his  “  Good 
Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens,  the  operatives  of  Carlisle,”  and  it  is 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  has  been  a  boast  of  religion  that 
she.does  not  walk  abroad  in  silver  shoes;  and,  among  certain  teachers, 
the  paste-pot  and  a  dead  wall  are  the  chief  instruments  of  the  modem 
evangelist,  who  is  a  bill-sticker.  Dean  Close,  writing  from  Fresh¬ 
water  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  addresses  all  the  manufacturing  and 
labouring  men  of  Carlisle — the  people  whom  he  styles  “opera¬ 
tives” — on  the  present  cotton  distress  and  its  causes.  He  im¬ 
proves  the  occasion  in  order  to  deliver  himself  of  a  lecture.  Our 
first  thought  is  to  ask  why  Dean  Close  should  improve  the 
occasion.  What  is  his  calling  to  sermonize  a  whole  city  full  of 
people,  or  rather  a  whole  province?  for,  addressing  Carlisle,  a 
place  not  particularly  suffering  from  the  cotton  famine,  he,  in 
point  of  fact,  tells  the  two  or  three  millions  who  more  or  less  are 
affected  by  the  Northern  distress,  his  opinion  on  their  condition, 
and  on  the  sins  which  have  led,  in  his  judgment,  to  the  present 
Divine  visitation.  First,  however,  what  has  he  to  do  with  all 
the  souls  of  all  the  people  in  Carlisle?  He  is  not  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  nor  the  parish  priest  of  all  Carlisle ;  and  Carlisle 
might  very  well  ask,  wrko  made  this  man  our  lecturer  and  ser- 
monizer?  The  Dean  of  a  Cathedral  Church  has  his  duty  in  his 
cathedral,  and  Dean  Close  has  not  always  quite  managed  to  keep  the 
peace  with  his  own  choir-masters  and  singing  men.  When  he 
has  proved  that  he  can  rule  his  own  house,  he  may  prefer  claims 
which  he  does  not  at  present  seem  to  possess  to  undertake  the 
spiritual  charge  of  a  whole  city.  Here  in  London  we  should  think 
it  strange  if,  say  on  the  occasion  of  some  especial  tightness  or  panic 
in  the  money  market,  Dean  Milman  were  to  address  all  the  capita¬ 
lists,  merchants,  bankers,  and  tradesmen  of  London  on  the  existing 
state  of  discount  and  exchange,  expounding  his  private  views  of  the 
sins  of  the  stockbrokers  and  dealers  in  securities,  and  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  of  speculation,  which  had  in  an  especial  way  brought  down 
the  Divine  wrath  on  Capel  Court  and  the  discount  houses.  And 
yet  Dean  Milman  would,  were  he  to  placard  the  Royal  Exchange 
with  a  homily  of  this  sort,  do  precisely  what  Dean  Close  has  done. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  very  uncharitable  in  us  to  think  so,  but  the  very 
first  look  of  the  thing  is  its  impertinent  and  papal  form.  It  looks  like 
a  rescript  from  the  Vatican,  urbi  et  orbi.  There  are  hearts  so  large 
and  sympathies  so  yearning,  that  their  own  appointed  work  is 
not  enough  for  them.  The  world  calls  some  folks,  especially  some 
clerical  folks,  busybodies;  but  their  reply  is  John  Wesley’s  — 
and  a  very  conceited  and  pragmatical  reply  it  was — “The  world  is 
my  parish.”  Dean  Close  is  not  quite  John  Wesley ;  and  his  parish 
is  not  even  Carlisle.  Not  ten  people  in  Carlisle  are  likely  to 
care  whether  their  Dean  is  in  the  Deanery  or  at  Freshwater ;  but, 
with  the  conceit  of  a  small  mind,  and  the  recollections  of  Chel¬ 
tenham  and  its  feminine  and  idle  habits,  Dean  Close  thinks  it  to 
be  his  especial  duty  to  bring  out  at  least  that  characteristic  of 
apostolic  preaching  which  consists  in  being  “instant  out  of 
season  ”  as  well  as  out  of  place. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Dean  Close’s  sermon  was 
accompanied  by  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  Relief  Fund. 
"When  the  “operatives”  asked  for  bread,  of  course  he  did  not 
give  them  only  the  stony  “  assurances  of  his  deep  and  continued 
interest  in  all  that  befalls  them.”  But  we  do  object,  in  this  and 
other  cases,  to  the  District  Visiting  practice  of  compelling  the 
poor  to  take  tracts  with  bread  tickets,  and  seasoning  every  basin 
of  soup  with  peppery  spiritual  advice.  The  great  moral  spectacle 
of  the  patient  suffering  of  our  Northern  poor  is  one  which  to 
Dean  Close  only  suggests  the  occasion  for  doing,  on  a  large  and 
insolent  scale,  what  his  old  women  at  Cheltenham  used  to  do. 
He  goes  out  to  all  Lancashire  with  his  little  flap-basket,  and  doles 
out  to  the  ten  thousand  mills  his  two  ounces  of  tea  and  a  copy  of 
Sally  Green ,  or  the  Power  of  Faith.  It  might  have  suggested 
itself  to  Dean  Close  that  he  was  hardly  called  upon  to  indite  his 
pastoral,  or,  if  there  was  any  call  for  him  at  all,  it  was  for  him  to 
be  at  his  post,  if  it  was  his  post,  in  the  lanes  of  Carlisle  instead  of  * 
the  sunny  lawns  of  Freshwater.  He  addresses  the  people  of 
Carlisle  because  “some  of  them  are  brother  abstainers  from  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors — some  are  his  parishioners”  (and  those  he  has 
some  right  to  preach  to)  “  and  some  meet  him  weekly  in  a  Bible- 
class.”  After  this  little  suggestion  of  his  own  great  labours,  the 
pastoral  is  launched.  The  shepherd  finds  that  a  placarded  letter 
is  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  doing  the  evangelist.  The  comfort 
is  cold,  but  it  saves  railway  fare. 

The  manner,  however,  of  Dean  Closeis  notmore  extraordinary  than 
his  matter.  The  substance  of  his  letter  is  that  he  has  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  cotton  famine.  “  As  far  as  our  countryis  concerned, 
it  is  a  clear  visitation  of  God  (shall  I  say  what  1  think  ?)  for  our 
sins — our  wanton  luxury,  our  licentiousness,  our  drunkenness,  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  frauds ;  ”  and  in  a  subsequent 
passage  he  especially  singles  out  the  sin  of  “  spending  money  on 
tobacco  and  intoxicating  drink,  which  has  gone  to  enrich  the 
factors  and  sellers  of  those  poisons,  while  your  children  lack  bread.” 
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Now,  as  it  is  just  possible  that  in  many  sermons  for  the  Relief  Fund 
• — and  we  trust  there  will  he  many — this  manner  of  improving  the 
occasion  will  be  repeated,  it  is  worth  considering  what  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  worth,  and  whether  those  clergymen  who  use  it  do  religion 
any  service.  There  is  nothing  which  looks  so  religious,  or  which, 
at  so  small  a  cost  of  thought  and  care  and  personal  striving,  esta¬ 
blishes  a  character  for  being  religious,  as  this  doctrine  of  “visitation.” 
When  a  man  is  always  talking  about  the  Divine  j udgments,  he 
is  at  once  assumed  to  be  religious.  Of  course  he  must  be  a  man 
of  God,  and  a  friend  of  God,  if  he  is  so  very  intimate  with  Provi¬ 
dence  as  to  be  intrusted  with  the  secret  intentions  of  Heaven. 
The  cotton  famine  “  is  a  clear  visitation  of  God  for  our  sins.”  Why  ? 
Because  our  sins,  which  are  not  denied,  are  contemporaneous  with 
the  cotton  famine.  But  to  make  this  out  there  ought  to  be  every¬ 
where  else,  and  there  ought  always  to  have  been,  a  cotton  famine. 
It  is  “  this  present  distress,”  these  “present  circumstances  of  trial” 
which  are  a  clear  visitation.  Are  we  more  sinful  now  than  we 
were  four  years  ago,  when  every  mill  was  at  full  work  ?  Is  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  whole,  more  sinful  than  Spain,  where  there  is  no 
commercial  distress?  Did  God  wink  at  those  sins  only  to 
punish  these  ?  Might  not  the  present  starving  thousands  of 
Staley  Bridge  and  Preston  say  that  they  are  not  sinners  above  all 
the  men  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  who,  like  them,  have  smoked 
their  pipes  and  drunk  their  beer  in  times  past  ?  Might  they  not, 
if  Dean  Close’s  doctrine  of  divine  decrees  is  true,  charge  the  Giver 
of  all  Good  with  being,  like  the  god  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  asleep, 
or  on  a  journey,  when  he  did  not  visit  our  fathers  for  their  sins,  or 
ourselves  for  our  sins  two  years  ago,  but  has  suddenly  woke 
up,  like  Phcebus  Apollo  of  Homer,  to  scatter  a  sudden  and  not 
specially  provoked  quiver  full  of  arrows,  bearing  death,  pestilence, 
and  famine  ?  Is  not  the  God  whose  providence  acts  by  such 
fitful  starts  too  like  those 

Gods  partial,  vengeful,  passionate,  unjust, 

of  old  heathenism  ?  But  more  than  this.  It  is  this  special  visita¬ 
tion  which  is  a  special  punishment  for  special  sins.  Now,  the 
proximate  and  palpable  cause  of  the  suffering  in  Lancashire  is  the 
cotton  famine,  and  the  cotton  famine  is  caused  by  the  civil  war 
in  America.  God,  then,  designed  the  civil  war,  in  order  to  visit 
us  for  our  sins.  “It  is  a  clear  visitation  of  God,”  caused  first  by 
the  cotton  famine,  and  secondly  by  the  American  civil  war.  We 
are  asked,  then,  to  believe  in  a  special  and  extraordinary  contri¬ 
vance  of  those  particular  means  for  compassing  this  end.  It  was 
in  order  to  visit  us  for  our  sins  in  tobacco-consuming  and  beer¬ 
drinking,  that  all  that  violence,  and  blood,  and  fire,  and  murder, 
and  battle,  and  rape,  and  robbery,  and  starvation,  sickness,  mutila¬ 
tion,  disease,  and  mortal  agony,  were  specially  ordained  and  con¬ 
trived.  Because,  if  we  are  to  think  of  the  cotton  famine  as  a  clear 
visitation  of  God,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  it  without  all  its 
^apparatus  of  contrivance  and  adaptation.  And  we  ask  whether 
*Dean  Close,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  thinks  that  this  is  an  edifying 
view  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  Almighty  God  ?  Will 
it  recommend  religion  to  men  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  to  tell 
them  that  this  tragedy,  with  all  that  accompanies  it  and  all  that 
went  before  it,  was  intended,  planned,  and  organized  in  this 
way  by  God’s  special  intention  and  interference  ?  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  separate  the  end  from  the  means.  General  Butler  and 
General  Mitchell  are  as  much  God’s  own  purpose  and  intention,  and 
instruments  invented  and  designed  for  this  one  exceptional  purpose, 
as  the  famine  itself.  They  and  the  things  in  America,  every  event 
and  man  in  the  war,  are,  one  and  all  alike,  contrived  and  fitted  in 
to  this  one  work  for  this  one  purpose. 

Further,  the  men  of  Carlisle  or  Manchester  will  be  disposed 
to  ask  teachers  like  Dean  Close,  why  they  are  to  be  punished  in 
particular  ?  They  are  not  worse  sinners  than  the  men  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey.  Some  of  them  are  not  guilty  of  these  sins  at  all,  and 
yet  they  get  all  the  punishment.  Is  this  just?  And  though  Dean 
Close  seems  to  feel  that  this  difficulty  is  worth  considering,  we  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  his  solution  of  it.  He  says,  “  While  the 
immediate  and  direct  affliction  falls  on  you  working  men,  as  a  class, 
Air.  are  suffering  with  you,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more.”  It  is 
just  simply  a  mockery  to  tell  the  factory  hands  that  the  visitation 
which  deals  starvation  to  them,  and  costs  but  a  single  halfpenny 
to  a  London  bricklayer,  and  perhaps  five  pounds  to  a  Carlisle  Dean, 
is  an  equal,  just,  and  godlike  visitation ?  The  sins  of  “luxury, 
licentiousness,  drunkenness,  and  commercial  fraud,”  being  equal  in 
the  operatives  of  London  and  Manchester,  and  equally  crying  to 
Almighty  God  for  vengeance,  to  say  that  it  is  an  extraordinary 
working  of  providential  interference  to  inflict  a  judgment  which,  in 
the  case  of  one  sinner,  brings  him  and  his  family  to  the  workhouse 
and  the  grave,  and  in  the  case  of  another  and  equal  sinner,  doubles 
his  wages,  is  simply  absurd.  The  cotton  famine  is  a  visitation, 
and  through  it,  and  by  means  of  the  American  war,  God  starves 
men  in  Lancashire.  The  cotton  famine  is  a  visitation,  and 
through  it,  and  by  means  of  the  American  war,  God  enriches  men 
at  Blackwall  and  ©n  the  Clyde.  Can  the  same  fountain  send 
forth  sweetwater  and  bitter?  Does  the  same  just* God  ordain 
specially  the  same  events  to  bring  exceptional  weal  and  exceptional 
woe  to  the  same  class  of  sinnei’s  ? 

No  doubt  Dean  Close  would  deny  that  all  this  followed 
from  his  doctrine  of  special  visitations.  He  would  say  that 
he  only  meant  that,  as  everything  is  of  God’s  appointment,  so 
the  cotton  famine  is — that,  as  everything  is  a  visitation,  so  is 
the  American  war.  An  undeniable  truism ;  but  a  universal 
assertion  of  such  Providence  is  equivalent  to  a  universal  denial  of 
it.  It  is  a  mere  mockery  of  religious  language  to  use  it  in  this 


fast-and-loose  way.  Everything,  we  know,  is  connected  with 
everything  somehow  or  other ;  and  every  event  in  time  hangs  on 
to  every  other  event,  past  and  present,  by  some  remote  and  subtle 
connexion.  But  all  this,  which  is  very  true,  is  fatal  to  that 
doctrine  of  special  Providence  which  Dean  Close  wants  to  get 
the  men  of  Carlisle  to  believe.  To  their  understandings,  God  is 
specially  hurting  and  injuring  them.  This  is  what  Dean  Close 
wants  them  to  feel.  And  a  very  bad  feeling  it  will  engender ; 
and  Dean  Close  will  do  great  harm  to  religion  by  this  practical 
use  of  a  doctrine  of  Providence  wdiich,  in  his  study — if  he  has 
got  one — he  will  explain  and  rarify  away  by  abstractions  and 
speculations  on  first  and  second  causes,  and  by  talking  nonsense 
both  on  the  origin  of  evil  and  its  beneficial  effects.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  there  are  no  visitations,  or  that  God  does  not 
interfere  exceptionally  in  the  way  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
What  we  deprecate  is  the  assertion  that  we  know  just  when  ami 
where  and  why  God  interferes ;  and  we  deny  that  Dean  Close,  or 
any  other  tract  writer,  is  a  secretis  to  Almighty  God* 


NAVAL  EXPLOITS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES. 

HE  navy  of  the  Confederate  States  has  performed  several 
exploits  which  wall  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
maritime  war.  In  spite  of  the  power  and  of  the  reputed  skill 
and  efficiency  of  the  Federal  navy,  which,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,  comprised  all  the  war  ships  of  the  United  States,  the 
Confederates  have  contrived  to  defeat  or  damage  their  enemies 
seriously  at  several  points.  The  cruise  of  the  Sumter  lasted  above 
six  months,  during  which  time  she  was  capturing  Northern  vessels 
almost  every  week,  and  leaving  traces  of  her  activity  in  all  parts 
of  the  West  Indian  seas;  and  yet  she  baffled  every  attempt  to 
capture  her,  and  she  is  now  laid  up  in  Gibraltar  awaiting  the 
termination  of  the  war  to  return  home  and  be  kept  as  a  memorial 
as  long  as  her  timbers  will  hang  together.  She  is,  indeed,  a 
conspicuous  example  of  wdiat  may  be  done  by  skill  and  courage  in 
turning  to  account  the  most  unpromising  materials.  When  she 
began  her  famous  cruise,  she  was  neither  a  new  nor  a  strong  vessel. 
She  was  a  screw-steamer,  barque-rigged,  of  about  500  tons  burden. 
She  carried  four  32-pounder  guns,  and  one  68-pounder  on  a  pivot. 
Tier  complement  of  men  was  1 1 4.  Such  was  the  puny  vessel 
which  absolutely  did  as  she  liked  with  Federal  trade  during  the 
six  months  she  was  at  sea,  and  which  no  one  of  the  fine  Federal 
cruisers  sent  in  chase  of  her  could  bring  to  action.  She  ran 
the  blockade  of  New  Orleans  on  Juno  30,  1 861,  having  escaped 
the  pursuit  of  the  Brooklyn,  a  ship  big  enough  to  eat  her  up, 
and  also,  as  might  have  been  thought,  to  have  outsailed  and 
outsteamed  her.  It  had  been  stated  confidently  that  the  Brooklyn 
and  her  sister  vessels  were  among  the  highest  efforts  of  Yankee 
ingenuity  in  combining  speed  and  power,  and  yet  the  Brooklyn, 
with  full  warning  of  the  Sumter's  intention  to  quit  New  Orleans, 
could  not  prevent  her.  Three  days  afterwards,  she  began  her 
devastating  career  by  capturing  and  burning  a  Northern  merchant 
ship  of  1,000  tons.  In  her  first  four  days’  cruising,  she  took 
eight  prizes  and  carried  six  of  them  into  a  Cuban  port.  While 
she  was  in  the  Surinam  river,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  a  Federal  war- 
vessel,  the  Keystone  State,  came  off  its  mouth,  and  after  making 
inquiries  about  her  stood  out  to  sea.  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
Sumter  entered  the  harbour  of  St.  Pierre  in  the  French  Island  of 
Martinique  in  search  of  coal.  The  Federal  sloop  of  war  Iroquois 
arrived  directly  afterwards,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  her  captain 
intended  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  port  by  attacking  the 
Sumter  where  she  lay.  But  as  the  French  power  could  not  lightly 
be  insulted,  the  Iroquois  kept  just  outside  the  port,  hoping  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  Sumter  when  she  quitted  it.  The  harbour  of  St.  Pierre  is 
crescent-shaped,  being  bounded  by  two  points  of  land  about  three 
miles  apart.  The  Sumter  made  a  feint  of  moving  towards  the 
south,  and  thus  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Iroquois  upon  the 
southern  point.  Having  done  this,  she  turned  about,  and 
keeping  close  to  the  land,  and  favoured  by  the  darkness, 
she  passed  the  northern  point  and  got  away  to  sea.  The 
blunder  of  the  Iroquois  was  partly  caused  by  the  signals 
of  some  injudicious  friends  on  shore.  This  remarkable  escape 
was  effected  on  November  23.  The  Sumter  shortly  after¬ 
wards  shaped  her  course  for  Europe,  looking  out  sharply  for  prizes 
on  the  way.  On  January  4,  1862,  she  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  a 
fortnight  later  made  what  has  been  her  final  port  at  Gibraltar. 
In  all,  she  had  either  captured  or  destroyed  sixteen  merchant 
vessels  —  doing,  in  fact,  exactly  as  she  pleased  during  upwards  of 
six  months,  and  proving  that  a  navy  with  wdiich  it  would  be  hope¬ 
less  to  contend  may  be  eluded,  baffled,  and  made  contemptible  by 
an  active  and  audacious  foe.  In  truth,  the  single  Confederate  ship 
treated  the  Federal  cruisers  very  much  as  the  United  States’ 
men-of-war  and  privateers  treated  our  overgrown  British  fleet  in 
the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812.  If  many  things  have 
changed  in  naval  warfare  since  that  time,  some  things,  nevertheless, 
remain  as  they  were.  It  is  still  possible,  to  a  great  extent,  for 
clever  contrivances  and  bold  execution  to  countervail  numbers. 
In  spite  of  all  the  facilities  which  steam  affords  for  transmitting 
intelligence  and  making  movements,  one  feeble  vessel  has  been 
allowed  to  ravage  the  West  Indian  seas  for  half  a  year  without 
any  cruiser  being  ever  able  to  exchange  a  single  shot  with  her. 
There  was  scarcely  a  Federal  vessel  of  war  afloat  that  would  not 
have  been  a  heavy  overmatch  for  the  Sumter  if  it  could  have 
caught  her,  but  she  was  never  caught.  Her  example  was 
followed  by  the  Nashville,  another  poor  apology  for  a  man-of-war, 
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■which  crossed  the  Atlantic  safely  to  Southampton,  doing  no 
inconsiderable  mischief  to  Northern  trade,  and  has  since  got  safely 
hacli,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Tuscarora  and  other 
cruisers  to  intercept  her. 

But  if  the  Confederates  have  been  thus  successful  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  of  what  may  he  called  the  old  methods  of  naval  warfare,  they 
have  also  surpassed  their  adversaries  in  turning  to  account  modern 
inventions.  The  exploit  of  the  iron-plated  Merrimac  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  An  exploit  even  more  memorable  than 
the  Merrimac' s  has  lately  been  performed  on  the  Mississippi  by  a 
vessel  of  similar  construction,  called  the  Arkansas.  This  solitary 
vessel,  relying  partly  on  her  own  offensive  and  defensive  strength, 
and  partly  on  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  enemy,  has  dared 
to  brave,  and  has  braved  successfully,  a  powerful  fleet.  She 
passed  right  through  the  crowd  of  Northern  ships  of  war  and 
transports,  choosing  the  victims  of  her  guns  deliberately,  and 
taking  not  the  smallest  notice  of  such  guns  as  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  herself.  "Whatever  poetry  has  feigned  of  a  hero  in 
brazen  panoply  defying  a  host  of  naked  enemies,  was  here  more 
than  realized.  A  Northern  witness  of  the  scene  has  the  candour  to 
admit  that  “  from  some  strange  fatality,  not  a  vessel  in  the  whole 
fleet  had  steam  enough  to  move.”  The  fleet  was  anchored,  too, 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  efforts  to  resist  attack  would  be  more 
fatal  to  itself  than  to  its  assailants.  On  one  side  of  the  river  lay 
the  transports,  ordnance  boats,  &c. ;  on  the  other  side  lay  the 
fleet,  three  or  four  abreast,  so  that  scarcely  a  ship  could 
fire  without  pouring  her  broadside  into  her  friends.  But 
even  if  guns  could  have  been  brought  to  bear,  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  Arkansas  would  have  greatly  minded  them.  Something 
is  said  doubtfully  about  her  being  pierced  by  rifled  Parrot  guns, 
but  the  large  Dahlgren  shell-guns  proved  quite  powerless  against 
her  iron-clad  sides.  These  guns  had  been  supplied  extensively  to 
the  United  States’  navy  before  the  war  broke  out,  under  a  belief 
in  their  superior  efficiency.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  would 
have  proved  as  destructive  against  wooden  ships  as  had  been 
anticipated,  but  against  iron  they  are  particularly  useless.  The 
Northern  Americans  may  be  pardoned  for  not  having  extemporized 
to  any  great  extent  a  more  efficient  gun,  because  extemporized 
guns  are  apt  to  be  more  dangerous  to  friends  than  enemies. 
But,  at  least,  it  is  not  difficult  to  extemporize  an  iron-plated 
ship,  as  the  Confederates  have  very  distinctly  shown.  We  have, 
indeed,  heard  of  plans  adopted,  and  money  granted,  and  work 
proceeding  at  the  Northern  arsenals ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
results  hitherto  attained  have  been  found  to  fail  grievously  at 
the  hour  of  need.  It  is  likely  that  the  Arkansas  is  an  imper¬ 
fect  model  rudely  executed ;  but  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet,  partly 
built  of  wood,  and  partly  of  wood  and  iron,  she  proved  to  be 
indestructible.  W7 bother  the  material  be  iron  or  wood,  the  Con¬ 
federates  have  shown  that  they  know  how  to  use  it.  The  Federal 
navy  counted  many  fine  wooden  ships.  The  Confederates  had 
two  wretched  makeshifts,  called  the  Sumter  and  the  Nashville, 
which,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  and  burning 
merchantmen  were  equal  to  the  finest  frigates  ever  launched.  It 
is  in  the  management  of  small  resources  that  true  military  genius 
appears.  The  Confederates  have  shown  a  skill  which,  whenever  it 
begins  to  dispose  of  adequate  means,  must  constitute  them  a  for¬ 
midable  naval  Power.  Such  exploits  as  that  of  the  Arkansas  are 
too  picturesque  to  be  forgotten.  Even  hostile  pens  are  moved  to 
eloquence  as  they  tell  how,  “  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  a  hundred  guns,  this  craft  slowly  and  deliberately  made  her 
way”  from  end  to  end  of  the  anchorage  of  the  Northern  squadron. 
The  Northerners,  who  wrere  taken  by  surprise  in  the  engagement, 
were  quite  ready  by  the  time  that  all  was  over,  and  they  were  able 
to  promise  the  Arkansas  that,  if  she  would  repeat  her  experiment, 
they  would  make  it  turn  out  disastrously.  But  the  Arkansas,  if  she 
acts  again,  will  act  at  a  moment  chosen  by  herself.  If  she  remains 
inactive,  she  has  already  done  enough  to  prove  that,  whenever  the 
Confederates  become  a  nation,  they  ■will  not  want  a  navy. 

The  correspondents  of  the  New  York  papers,  being  under  the 
necessity  of  producing  a  certain  amount  of  sensation  writing,  are 
obliged,  when  they  have  no  exploits  of  their  own  side  which  will 
bear  embellishing,  to  take  in  hand  the  exploits  of  their  enemies. 
From  this  cause  it  happens  that  the  Northern  accounts  of 
this  foray  of  the  Arkansas  are  written  in  a  strain  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  Southern  vanity.  The  more  the  details 
of  the  action  are  examined,  the  more  striking  appears 
the  contrast  between  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  one  side  and 
the  supineness  and  folly  of  the  other.  This  was  not  a  case 
of  iron  employed  against  wood  alone.  That  opportunity  was 
the  Merrimac' s,  and  she  profited  by  it ;  but  now  the  Federals  have 
had  time  to  protect  their  own  ships  with  iron,  and  they  have  done 
so  to  some  extent,  but  not,  as  it  turns  out,  effectually.  The 
vessels  which  did  engage  the  Arkansas  were  unequal  to  her,  and 
those  which  were  equal  to  her  —  if  there  were  any  such  —  were 
not  ready  to  engage  her.  And  yet  the  Arkansas,  as  we  have  said, 
is  only  a  very  inferior  specimen  of  an  iron-plated  ship.  She  is 
covered  with  railway  iron,  and  the  work  of  plating  and  fitting  her 
was  completed,  after  she  had  been  removed  from  Memphis,  in  the 
Yazoo  River,  where  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  exist  in  any  great  profusion.  She  is  admitted  by  her 
enemies  to  be  a  small  vessel,  carrying  only  twelve  guns ;  but  her 
defensive  strength  enabled  her  to  move  “  slowly,  quietly,  and 
unconcernedly  ”  through  a  fleet  of  15  war-ships  and  7  rams. 
One  of  the  first  vessels  that  engaged  her  was  the  Carondelet, 
which  is  called  an  iron-clad  gun-boat.  Her  iron  clothing  wa3 
of  a  texture  or  conformation  unsuitable  to  the  severity  of  the 


storm  of  missiles  which  she  encountered.  The  wooden  parts  of 
the  ship  were  pierced,  and  a  heavy  los3  of  men  was  suffered. 
The  crew  boarded  the  Arkansas,  but  could  find  no  opening  by 
which  to  enter  her.  Further  down  the  river,  a  ram  called 
the  Lancaster  prepared  to  charge  the  Arkansas,  but  the  move- 
ment  was  anticipated  by  two  shots  which  caused  the  boilei  of 
the  Lancaster  to  explode.  This  ram  was  no  doubt  constructed 
specially  for  the  present  war.  Whether  she  was  called  in¬ 
vulnerable  or  partially  invulnerable  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  she  'became  a  victim  to  the  first  two  shots 
fired  at  her.  It  is  wonderful  that,  whether  the  Northern 
appliances  for  war  be  new  or  old,  they  never  seem  to  be 
suitable  for  the  service  in  which  they  happen  to  be  engaged.  A 
single  well-directed  shell  from  a  huge  Dahlgren  gun  would  have 
sent  the  Sumter  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  no  heavily-armed 
gunboat  ever  fired  a  shot  against  the  Sumter.  Now,  however,  when 
the  game  afoot  was  the  Arkansas,  whose  plated  sides  could  afford 
to  despise  shells,  such  a  fire  was  opened  on  her  as  the  correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  New  York  papers  almost  fail  in  finding,  epithets  to 
describe.  “  The  shells  went  hissing  through  the  air  like  great 
serpents  writhing  destructively  through  space ;  ”  but  apparently 
not  hitting,  to  say  nothing  of  penetrating,  the  Arkansas.  What 
the  Federals  might  have  accomplished  if  they  had  been  on  the  alert, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  guess.  It  is  confessed  by  themselves  that  they 
were  surprised,  and  their  enemy’s  judgment  and  boldness  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised. 


PHOTO-BIOGKAPHY. 

HE  Court  of  Chancery  has  just  made  us  acquainted  with  an 
entirely  new  recipe  for  writing  a  Biography.  Hitherto  there 
have  been  either  the  “  Memoirs  ”  of  the  Xenophon  and  Boswell 
sort,  where  the  hero  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  the  writer  is  a 
mere  bystander — or  of  the  Plato  and  Carlyle  sort,  where  the  writer  is 
everything,  and  turns  the  hero  into  a  sort  of  clothes-horse  to  venti¬ 
late  his  notions  upon — or  of  the  “compilation”  sort,  like  Mr. 
Smiles’s,  where  the  writer  knows  nothing  of  his  man  personally, 
but  has  access  to  documents  and  the  like,  and  concocts  what  eidolon 
he  best  may  out  of  his  “remains” — or  else  the  true  real  “life” 
(like  Stanley’s  Arnold ),  where  the  affectionate,  reverent  scholar 
lets  one  see  things  as  his  teacher  saw  them,  and  acts  his  actions 
out  in  the  spirit  of  them,  and  lives  his  life  again  before  our  eyes. 
The  new  “  Biography  ”  differs  from  them  all.  It  appears  to  be 
an  application  to  the  inner  man  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  our 
gaols,  by  which  a  prisoner,  on  his  arrival,  is  led  into  a  room  where 
he  unwittingly  faces  the  light  and  photographs  himself.  Let  us 
briefly  explain  this.  Get  your  facts  together,  by  “  compilation,” 
or  honester  means;  then  inveigle  your  “life  ”  into  a  discussion  of 
his  “  controverted  points  ”  in  a  good  strong  blaze  of  adulation,  and 
the  thing  is  done  —  your  friend  has  photo-biographed  himself.. 
There  is  something,  to  be  sure,  rather  confusing  in  the  notion  of* 
writing  somebody  else’s  autobiography,  and  the  consequences  may 
be  somewhat  awkward  if,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  victim 
should  resist  the  operation ;  but  we  will  let  the  inventor  tell  his 
own  story. 

Some  little  time  ago,  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Shutte,  the  rector  of  a 
parish  in  Exeter,  published  the  life  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  New- 
land,  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  —  a  clever,  dashing,  eccentric 
High  Churchman,  whose  well-known  name  and  exploits  made  the 
book  something  of  a  bookselling  success.  Soon  afterwards  there 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  an  announcement  that  “  The  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  the  Rev.  Reginald  Shutte, 
&c.,  &c.,”  was  in  the  press,  and  speedily  to  be  published.  It  was 
not  exactly  understood  what  were  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
especial  qualifications  for  the  office ;  it  was  nowhere  intimated 
that  the  work  was  undertaken  at  the  Bishop’s  request  —  indeed,  two 
or  three  sentences  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Newland  betokened  no  exces¬ 
sive  affection  for  his  Lordship  on  the  part  of  the  biographer ; 
and  some  people  were  irreverent  enough  to  think  the  whole  affair  a 
hoax.  But  here  is  the  story  in  all  its  simplicity.  On  February  20 
last,  Mr.  Shutte  writes  thus  to  his  Bishop : — 

'  Exeter,  Feb.  20,  1862. 

My  Lord,  —  Some  months  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  firm  of  eminent  pub¬ 
lishers  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  the  Life,  Times, 
and  Writings  of  your  lordship.  Though  it  was  most  natural  that  such  a 
work  should  record  the  services  of  one  who  for  so  many  years  stood  in  the. 
forefront  of  the  Church’s  battle,  yet  that  the  otter  should  be  made  to  me  was 
most  unexpected ;  but  the  terms  were  so  liberal  that,  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  T  could  not  refuse  to  undertake  the  work.  I  have,  therefore,  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  produce  it.  It  was  so  natural  to  me  to  wish  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  my  own  diocesan,  and  it  seemed  so  plain  that  in  doing  it  I 
might  avoid  all  danger  of  interfering  with  the  confidences  of  private  life. 
The  work  will  relate  exclusively  or  nearly  so  to  your  lordship’s  public  life; 
for  which,  from  your  lordship’s  public  position,  I  have  the  requisite  materials 
within  my  reach. 

In  making  this  announcement  to  your  lordship  I  do  it  with  profound 
respect,  desiring  to  say  how  deeply  I  am  sensible  of  the  responsibility  which 
has  fallen  upon  me,  and  which  I  never  should  have  thought  of  seeking  for 
myself.  My  aim  and  desire  will  be  to  give  the  utmost  prominence  to  those 
enduring  services  which  your  lordship  lias  rendered  to  the  Church,  dealing 
with  every  question  which  comes  before  me  in  that  spirit  which  I  believe 
you  would  approve  in  the  chronicles  of  church  events.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
nothing  will  be  found  in  the  book  which  might  be  displeasing  to  your  lord- 
ship.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  so  high  a  favour  as  your  lordship’s  direct  sanc¬ 
tion  of  my  undertaking ;  but  it  would  indeed  be  no  small  gratification  to 
myself  to  know  that  I  could  have  the  benefit  of  your  lordship’s  judgment  on 
doubtful  or  difficult  points  ;  but  in  any  case  I  hope  that  you  will  accept  this 
letter  as  a  guarantee  of  the  spirit  in  which  I  shall  write. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Lords! lip’s  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

The  Lord  Bishop  oi  ExcloV.  Reginald  N.  Shutte. 
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Here  we  have  it  all  out ;  not,  perhaps,  in  unexceptionable  English, 
but,  at  all  events,  as  ingenuously  as  possible.  The  gentleman  has 
no  particular  vocation  for  the  work  —  no  special  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  it.  From  his  “  lordship’s  public  position  ”  he  has 
“  the  requisite  materials  within  reach,”  very  much  as  everybody 
else  has  who  chooses  to  buy  them.  He  enters  upon  his  office 
“with  profound  respect”  for  the  person  on  whom  he  proposes  to 
operate.  He  is  “deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  which  has 
fallen  upon”  him;  he  “never  should  have  thought  of  seeking  it 
for  ”  himself,  only  “  the  terms  were  so  liberal  ”  that,  “  after  careful 
consideration,”  he  could  not  refuse  the  offer.  What  it  was  that  he 
“considered”  is  plain  enough.  His  own  fitness,  or  the  value  of 
his  materials,  or  the  consent  of  the  person  principally  interested, 
do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  him  for  a  moment  —  “  the  terms  were 
so  liberal  ”  that  they  seem  quite  to  have  settled  the  question. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  Scotchman  who  had  got  a  place  for  his  son  : 
the  son  expressed  (rather  too  honestly)  his  doubts  as  to  his  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties,  and  was  silenced  with 
“  Ma  lad,  ma  lad,  everybody  has  sufficient  qualifications  for  any 
office  that  he  has  sufficient  interest  to  get.”  Mr.  Shutte  has 
evidently  read  the  story,  and  appropriated  the  moral ;  so  he  writes 
to  the  Bishop,  modestly  requesting  his  lordship  to  give  him  “  the 
benefit  of  his  lordship’s  judgment  on  doubtful  or  difficult  points  ”  — 
i.e.  briefly  to  write  all  the  interesting  parts  of  his  own  life,  and 
leave  Mr.  Shutte  to  fillup  the  “stuffing”  and  pocket  the  cash. 
Perhaps  the  Bishop  thinks  his  acts  had  best  be  left  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Perhaps,  he  thinks  that  if  any  of  them  need  explana¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Shutte  is  not  exactly  the  person  he  would  choose  to  be 
explained  by.  “  Laudari  a  laudato  viro  ”  may  be  more  to  his 
taste.  Without  any  very  high  estimate  of  his  own  “  life  and 
times,”  there  might  possibly  aiise  in  his  mind  an  odd  sense  of 
incongruity  between  the  work  and  the  workman.  Whether  the 
mitre  that  crowns  the  statue  be  that  of  Athanasius  or  of  Hilde¬ 
brand,  in  either  case  “Shutte  fecit”  at  the  base  reads  rather 
grotesquely.  Possibly  also  the  Bishop  may  think  it  a  little  pre¬ 
mature  to  “honour  his  memory”  before  he  is  dead,  and  may 
reasonably  wish  to  have  his  biography  let  alone  until  the  fitting 
time  for  it  shall  come.  Vivisection  is  a  process  common  enough 
with  anatomists.  Whether  it  is  to  be  excused  as  a  necessity  or 
condemned  as  a  cruelty  has  been  settled,  we  believe,  this  week 
at  a  Congress,  (as  it  is  absurdly  called,)  at  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
but  even  if  the  claims  of  science  are  allowed  to  silence  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  cats  and  rabbits,  it  is  a  novel  application  of  the 
process  to  extend  it  to  the  dissection  of  human  “lives.”  The 
operation,  moreover,  whether  useful  or  not  to  others,  has  never 
been  supposed  to  be  particularly  agreeable  to  the  victim  ;  and  so 
sublime  a  joke  perhaps  never  entered  anybody’s  head  before,  as 
gravely  to  propose  to  a  “life”  to  operate  upon  itself.  It  only 
slightly  adds  to  the  absurdity  that  the  “life”  is  a  Bishop’s,  and 
the  Bishop,  that  of  Exeter. 

The  Bishop  hands  the  queer  letter  to  his  chaplain  for  reply; 
possibly  docketed  with  one  of  those  emphatic  little  sentences  that 
are  familiar  to  official  persons.  We  are  not  clear,  ourselves,  that 
all  needful  instruction  might  not  be  conveyed  in  a  familiar  mono¬ 
syllable,  which  the  chaplain  expands  with  a  polite  but  chilling 
note  as  follows :  — 

St.  Mary  Church,  Feb.  25,  1862. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  to  the  bishop  has  been  sent  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  the  bishop  has  no  remark  to  make  on  it.  He 
feels  that  he  has  no  right  to  object  to  the  undertaking,  but  declines  to  give 
any  encouragement  to  it,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  requests  you 
to  abstain  from  applying  to  him  for  particulars. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Rev.  R.  N.  Shutte.  R.  H.  Barnes,  Chaplain. 

Most  people  would  have  ended  the  matter  here.  The  donkey  in 
the  fable  did  not  renew  its  attentions  to  the  lion  after  he  had 
once  come  to  grief ;  but  then  there  were  no  thistles  in  the  lion’s 
den  —  no  “liberal  terms”  a-liead.  Besides,  the  biographer  is 
unmistakably  (however  mildly)  snubbed,  and  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  bear  that.  It  is  a  case  of  injured  innocence;  and  in- 
jurec]  innocence  rims  restive,  on  occasion.  Listen  to  this:  — 

Exeter,  Feb.  28,  1862. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th 
instant,  informing  me  that  my  letter  of  the  20th  to  the  bishop  had  been  sent 
to  you  —  that  he  does  not  object  to  my  undertaking  —  that  he  cannot 
encourage  it  —  and  that  he  requests  that  I  may  not  apply  to  him  for  any  par¬ 
ticulars.  It  is  only  needful  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  any  idea  of 
troubling  his  lordship  for  information,  as  materials  lie  well  within  my  reach. 
But  I  confess  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  his  lordship’s  assistance 
on  some  controverted  points,  and  this  desire  you  will  perceive  must  have 
arisen  from  a  wish  the  better  to  vindicate  his  services  to  the  Church,  and  not 
for  any  benefit  that  may  arise  to  myself. 

Yours  truly, 

Rev.  Reginald  H.  Barnes.  Reginald  N.  Shutte. 

He  “  never  had  any  idea  of  troubling  his  Lordship  for  informa¬ 
tion  ;  ”  the  “  materials  lie  well  within  his  reach  ;  ”  the  Bishop  can 
tell  him  nothing  that  he  does  not  know  already.  Only,  he  would 
have  him  recollect  that  there  are  a  good  many  “  controverted 
points  ”  about  him.  His  “  services  to  the  Church  ”  will  want  a 
good  deal  of  “  vindicating ;  ”  and  here  is  the  man  ready  to  it  all 
gratis  for  nothing,  and  the  Bishop  is  so  dull  as  not  to  see  it.  It 
is  a  sad  thing  when  people  don’t  know  what  is  good  for  them ; 
but  that’s  the  Bishop’s  look  out.  Anyhow,  the  portrait-painter  is 
not  going  to  be  baulked  of  his  “life.”  If  the  Bishop  does  not  know 
when  he  has  got  a  good  biographer,  the  biographer  knows  when 
he  has  got  a  good  “Bishop,”  and  he  doesn’t  mean  to  lose  the 

liberal  terms  ”  for  a  trifle. 


Perhaps  the  chaplain’s  nerves  are  weak ;  or  perhaps  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  fails  to  comprehend  this  sort  of  pertinacity ;  or 
perhaps  he  is  of  the  Irishman’s  opinion,  that  there  are  some  letters 
which  only  admit  of  one  answer,  and  that  is,  none  at  all.  Any¬ 
how,  none  came. 

Mr.  Shutte  remembers  a  tradition  of  his  copy-book,  that  per¬ 
severance  is  crowned  by  success ;  so,  silenced,  but  unabashed,  he 
betakes  himself  to  some  four  months  more  of  “  careful  consider¬ 
ation  ;  ”  and  then  a  piece  of  previous  good  nature  on  the  part  of 
the  bishop  has  suggested  the  following  happy  device : — 

Exeter,  July  11,  1862. 

My  Lord, — In  a  letter  from  your  lordship  to  me  of  January  25,  1861, 
when  your  lordship  supposed  that  I  was  about  to  publish  some  letters  or 
extracts  of  letters  from  your  lordship  to  Mr.  Newland,  which,  as  your  lord- 
ship  is  now  aware,  it  was  never  my  intention  to  do,  you  were  pleased  to  say, 
“  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  should  have  objected  to  the  publication 
of  them  if  they  had  first  been  shown  to  me  and  if  my  consent  had  been  first 
obtained.”  I  now  beg  to  inform  your  lordship  that  a  great  number  of  letters 
written  by  your  lordship  between  the  years  1813  and  1858  have  been  placed 
in  my  hands  as  materials  for  the  work  on  which  I  am  engaged,  and  that  I 
think  it  possible  that  selections  from  them  will  be  valuable  as  well  as  inter¬ 
esting.  I  shall  be  happy  to  wait  on  your  lordship  on  your  return  to  Devon¬ 
shire  to  submit  the  extracts  which  I  propose  to  use  for  your  lordship’s 
approval. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Reginald  N.  Shutte. 

This  only  shows,  what  one  loiew  before,  that  there  are  some 
people  to  whom  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  be  civil.  How¬ 
ever,  small  blame  to  the  biographer !  The  genial  hospitalities  of 
Bishopstowe  are  world-famous.  And,  apart  from  their  amenities, 
most  people  would  give  a  good  deal  to  “wait  upon  his  lordship  ” 
for  a  few  days  at  that  very  pleasant  place,  and  travel  in  his  company 
over  the  “  controverted  points  ”  of  a  life  in  all  its  aspects  — 
personal,  literary,  political,  polemical  —  perhaps  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  any  that  remains  to  be  written  P  But  non 
cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.  People  are  not  usually 
admitted,  at  Bishopstowe  or  anywhere  else,  on  their  own  invitation ; 
and  though  the  Record  has,  times  without  number,  proved  the 
Bishop  to  be  a  traitor  to  Protestantism,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  accordingly,  he  perhaps  thinks  it  a 
little  hard  to  be  biographically  disembmvelled  alive,  and  turned 
into  a  literary  penny-peep-show,  with  Mr.  Shutte  for  showman. 
He  gently  intimates  as  much  in  his  reply  :  — 

Durham,  July  13,  1862. 

Reverend  Sir, — Though  I  know  not  (for  I  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
of,  seen  your  life  of  Mr.  ISTewland)  that  you  have  abstained  from  publishing 
any  letters  from  me  to  Mr.  N.,  yet  I  decline  communicating  with  you  on  the 
work  which  you  announced  to  me  your  intention  of  publishing  —  a  Life  of 
myself.  You  have  an  undoubted  right  to  publish  such  a  work,  but  I  must 
add  that  I  believe  you  are  the  only  person  who  would  announce  such  an  in¬ 
tention  to  me  without,  at  the  same  time,  asking  my  consent.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  decline  altogether  communicating  with  you  on  the  matter.  I  will, 
however,  on  seeing  “  the  Letters,”  of  which  you  say  that  there  is  “  a  great 
number  written  by  me  between  1813  and  1858,”  and  “placed  in  your  hands” 
by  some  one  not  named,  “  as  materials  for  the  work  on  which  you  are 
engaged,”  tell  you  whether  I  allow  the  publication  of  them  or  not. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Rev.  R.  N.  Shutte.  IT.  Exeter. 

Tliere  is  a  placid  patience  about  tbe  last  sentence  that  is  inimit¬ 
able — tlie  well-worn,  imperturbable  resignation,  as  of  a  much- 
enduring  man  who  lias  long  ceased  to  wonder  at  anything.  But 
unfortunately,  permission  to  operate  upon  the  Bishop  is  not  at  all 
what  the  biographer  wants.  He  wants  his  lordship  to  operate 
upon  himself,  coram  populo.  He  wants  to  drag  into  publicity  the 
titbits  of  personal  anecdote,  and  literary  reminiscence,  the 
epigrams,  and  sharp  replies,  and  witty  commentaries  with  which 
the  Bishop,  better  than  any  living  man,  could  make  every  “  con¬ 
troverted  point  ”  revive  in  all  its  brilliancy,  and  every  letter  of 
half  a  century  freshen  into  life  again,  as  if  it  had  been  written 
yesterday ;  and  this  he  is  not  to  have.  He  feels  that  it  is  “just 
the  assistance  which  can  alone  make  the  book  valuable,”  (and  here 
we  quite  agree  with  him),  it  is  grievous  to  have  all  the  pudding 
ready,  and  only  the  spice  left  out ;  and  he  bemoans  his  fate  at 
length : — 

Exeter,  July  18, 1862. 

My  Lord, —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lordship’s  letter 
of  the  13th  instant,  and  to  call  your  lordship’s  attention  to  the  following 
facts : — 

On  February  20  last  I  announced  to  your  lordship  that  I  had  been 
asked  to  write  your  lordship’s  life,  and  that  I  had  undertaken  to  do  so. 

On  February  25  your  lordship  replied  through  Mr.  Barnes,  that  you 
offered  no  objection,  but  that  you  decline  to  afford  any  help. 

Having  collected  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  and  among  them  many  letters 
of  your  lordship,  I  wrote  on  July  11  to  offer  to  submit  them  to  your  lord- 
ship  before  publication. 

In  your  lordship’s  reply  of  July  13  you  decline  altogether  to  communicate 
with  me  on  the  matter. 

Upon  the  above  facts  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  lordship  that  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  when  I  wrote  my  letter  of  the  nth  inst.,  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  I  submitted  to  your  lordship  all  letters  of  your  lordship’s  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  but  do  not  receive  on  the  other  your  lordship’s  assistance  towards 
supplying  myself  with  reliable  matter,  I  shall  be  in  a  very  unfavourable 
position  with  the  public,  because  it  must  appear  that  I  am  writing  under 
your  lordship’s  direction  while  I  am  not  receiving  from  your  lordship  the 
assistance  which  can  alone  make  the  book  valuable.  May  I  beg  your  lord- 
ship  to  consider  the  position  ?  As  I  am  able  to  look  at  it  it  seems  to  me  plain 
that  if  I  cannot  have  your  lordship’s  free  assistance  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  fulfil  my  engagement  with  the  publishers  in  the  best  way  I  can. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Reginald  N.  Shutte. 


[August  16,  1862. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Bishop  is,  unhappily,  inexorable — has  a  painful  indifference 
to  posthumous  fame,  and  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  to 
accept  it  pre-posthumously.  Mr.  Shutte,  on  the  other  hand,  “  sees 
no  alternative  but  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  publishers  in 
the  best  way  he  can.’’  The  only  alternative  that  suggests  itself  to 
most  people  he  wholly  fails  to  “see” — the  “liberal  terms”  absorb 
his  powers  of  vision.  So,  at  it  he  goes ;  the  “  materials  lie  well 
within  his  reach;”  Croc-kford’s  Clerical  Directory  contains  a  whole 
column  of  the  Bishop’s  writings,  beginning  from  1 804  —  letters, 
“controverted  points,”  and  all.  Besides,  he  has  j ust  acquired  — 
rather  involuntarily — some  “materials”  entirely  new  and  original; 
and  very  likely  he  is  hard  at  work,  with  scissors  and  paste,  at  this 
moment. 

The  hard-hearted  Prelate  has,  unfortunately,  filed  a  Bill  in 
Chancery,  setting  forth  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
he  lias  written  and  sent  to  various  persons  a  considerable  number 
of  letters,  many  of  them  containing  communications  of  a  private 
and  confidential  character,  and  never  intended  for  publication  — 
praying  that  Mr.  Shutte  and  his  publishers  may  be  restrained,  by 
order  and  injunction,  from  printing  or  publishing  any  of  them  — 
and  (worst  of  all)  praying  further  that  the  defendants  may  be 
ordered  to  deliver  them  all  up  to  their  original  proprietor.  So 
poor  Mr.  Shutte’s  “  Life  ”  may  very  possibly  never  get  born  after 
all.  'Whether  it  will  be  ruled  that,  as  a  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  so 
his  “  life  ”  is  his  own  property — or  whether  the  maxim  of  the  Post- 
office  will  prevail,  that  a  letter  once  committed  to  it  is  thenceforth 
the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  that  when 
Horace  said  “nescit  vox  missa  reverti,”  he  was  prophesying  of  the 
penny-post  in  the  nineteenth  century — is  yet  undetermined.  Our 
own  concern  is  only  with  this  strange  attempt  to  make  a  man 
write  his  own  biography,  against  his  will,  for  the  pecuniary  benefit 
i)f  somebody  else.  We  only  add  that,  though  doubtless  there  are 
men  entitled,  while  yet  in  this  world,  to  receive  the  honours  of 
the  dead,  and  to  read  on  the  pedestals  of  their  own  statues  the 
proud  inscription,  “Proesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores”  (Mr. 
Shutte  may  see  one,  recently  and  right  worthily  bestowed,  in  his 
own  city),  they  may  scarcely  be  erected  in  defiance  of  the  express 
wishes  of  their  objects,  to  be  exhibited  for  private  benefit.  Further, 
the  sculptor  must  not  be  a  person  who  is  denied  “  the  assistance 
which  alone  can  make  his  ”  labours  “valuable  ;  ”  and  finally,  the 
“materials”  in  which  ho  works  must  be  something  nobler  and 
more  worthy  than  mere  unmitigated  brass. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  WEALTH. 

A  NEW  example  of  the  troubles  which  attend  riches  has  been 
tl  seen  this  week  in  one  of  the  Police  Courts.  Wealthy  Jews 
are  not  now  liable  to  be  tortured  in  the  dungeons  of  baronial 
castles,  nor  do  kings  order  their  teeth  to  be  extracted  daily  until 
they  shall  produce  in  cash  sums  equal  to  their  sovereigns’  neces¬ 
sities.  But  the  eminent  firm  of  Rothschild  has  lately  had  the 
question  plainly  put  to  it  whether,  in  it3  opinion,  life  was  of  more 
value  than  300/.  A  person  or  persons,  using  the  signature  “A. 
and  B.,”  wrote  to  the  firm,  soliciting  a  loan  of  that  amount,  and 
adding,  “if  you  do  not  lend  it  to  us,  one  of  you  will  be  dead 
before  long,  and  one  of  us  will  die  by  the  hand  of  the  law.”  The 
letter  suggested  that  consent  to  make  the  loan  might  be  notified 
by  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  As  no  regard  was  paid 
to  this  letter,  another  was  addressed  to  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild, 
warning  him  that  if  a  satisfactory  notice  did  not  appear  in  the 
paper  already  mentioned,  “the  first  time  either  of  us  gets  an 
opportunity,  you  shall  be  a  dead  man.”  If  Baron  Lionel  could  not 
be  met  with,  either  of  the  other  members  of  the  firm  would 
do  as  well,  so  that  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  would  not  be 
allowed  to  protect  themselves,  as  solicitors  sometimes  do  against 
inconvenient  applications,  by  causing  a  statement  to  be  made 
to  the  effect  that  “  the  gentiemau  who  attends  to  that  matter  is 
not  in  the  way  at  present.”  The  firm  might  settle  who  the 
victim  was  to  be,  but  a  victim  “  A.  and  B.  ”  would  have  if  the 
300/.  was  not  advanced  forthwith.  If  it  was  advanced  they 
would  be  able  to  repay  it  with  interest  in  six  years,  “  having  an 
opportunity  of  going  into  business.”  As  this  letter  also  was  left 
unnoticed,  “  A.  and  B.  ”  next  addressed  themselves  to  Sir  Anthony 
Rothschild,  stating  that,  if  the  demand  was  not  complied  with,  “  one 
of  you  shall  be  assassinated  the  first  opportunity  we  get.”  They 
■wrote,  on  this  occasion,  to  Sir  Anthony  for  fear  he  might  not 
have  heard  of  the  letters  which  had  been  sent  to  Baron  Lionel. 
The  three  letters  wdiich  had  been  received  were  now  placed 
by  Messrs.  Rothschild  in  the  hands  of  the  detective  police, 
■who,  in  order  to  discover  the  writer,  inserted  an  encouraging 
answer  in  the  Telegraph.  Hereupon  there  came  a  fourth  letter 
addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  firm.  It  began  by  remarking 
that  there  was  not  a  house  in  the  City  of  London  so  much 
respected  as  the  house  of  Rothschild,  and  the  writers  were  glad 
to  hear  that  Baron  Lionel  had  recovered  from  his  severe  indis¬ 
position.  If  at  any  time  the  life  of  a  Rothschild  might  be  saved 
at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  undersigned,  “A.”  or 
“B.”  ■would  cheerfully  become  a  sacrifice.  Such  were  the 
generous  professions  which  they  made  now  that  despondency 
had  given  place  to  hope.  They  went  on  to  tell  a  plaintive 
tale  of  how  in  youth  they  had  joined  a  person  who  had 
taken  out  a  patent  for  rice  starch.  “  We  were  to  find  money 
as  an  equivalent  to  his  experience.”  They  lost  1,400/.  by 
this  connexion.  Since  that  time  “A.  and  B.”  had  shared 


together  in  fortune  and  misfortune,  and  had,  apparently,  met  with, 
little  of  the  former  and  much  ol  the  latter.  I  he  notice  in  the 
Telegraph  had  relieved  them  from  a  weight  of  depression.  They 
could  do  very  well  with  the  loan  of  20 ol.,  but  without  that  sum  they 
would  be  ruined.  “  When  we  say  we  will  repay  you,  we  mean  it. 
We  have  been  brought  up  well,  and  have  received  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  but  adversity  has  overtaken  us.”  The  writers  had  applied  to 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  “knowing  them  to  be  charitable  men,”  which 
certainly  is  a  reason  for  threatening  murder  which  hitherto  has 
not  been  thought  of,  even  in  Ireland.  They  concluded  with  an 
apology  for  having  written  peremptorily ;  and  they  assured  Messrs. 
Rothschild  that  they  would  not  have  cause  to  regret  lending  the 
money,  “  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.” 

If  all  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Rothschild  had  been  equally 
liable  to  be  shot  for  refusal,  it  appears  that  they  would  also  have 
shared  alike  in  the  benefits,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  of  com¬ 
pliance.  One  of  those  benefits  would  have  been  the  satisfaction 
of  having  helped  “  A.  and  B.  ”  to  serve  their  country.  The  next 
letter  that  was  addressed  to  them  stated  that  “  the  writer  is  a 
lieutenant  in  one  of  our  first  Metropolitan  Rifle  Volunteer  corps.” 
It  is  at  this  point,  that  suspicion  becomes  strong  that  “  A.  and  B.” 
are  one  and  the  same  person.  The  letter  proceeded  rather  inco¬ 
herently  as  follows : — “  As  regards  the  number  of  effectives  on  the 
muster-roll,  having  been  in  the  corps  from  its  formation,  if  you 
are  so  kind  as  to  lend  us  1  50/.,  it  will  save  us  from  being  in  diffi¬ 
culties.”  The  relation  between  the  proposed  loan  and  the  number 
of  effectives  on  the  muster-roll  of  a  Rill®  Volunteer  corps  is  not 
easily  discernible.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that,  if 
the  loan  wore  refused,  the  person  asking  for  it  anticipated 
that  he  must  offer  a  composition  to  his  creditors,  and 
in  that  case  he  would  be  forced  to  resign  his  commission,  and 
“  there  would  be  nothing  in  this  world  that  he  would  desire  to 
live  for.”  In  this  way  “  the  number  of  effectives  on  the  muster- 
roll  ”  would  be  reduced  by  a  unit  on  the  resignation  of  its 
lieutenant,  to  be  followed,  as  darkly  intimated,  by  his  death. 
The  writer  went  on  to  promise  that,  “if  you  are  so  kind  as 
to  lend  the  money,  the  first  opportunity  I  have  when  I  am 
in  my  uniform  of  speaking  to  either  of  you,  I  will  do  myself 
that  honour.”  He  seemed  to  consider  that  the  uniform  would  be 
a  decisive  testimony  to  the  truth  of  all  his  statements.  In  answer 
to  this  letter,  the  police  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Telegraph 
holding  out  hope  that  the  firm  would  accede  to  the  demand  to  the 
extent  of  I  50 /.  Hereupon  came  a  further  letter  thanking  Messrs. 
Rothschild  for  their  kindness,  and  proceeding  thus  :  —  “  The  first 
time  I  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  either  of  you,  whether 
in  uniform  or  not,  I  will  do  myself  tbe  honour ;  then  you  shall 
know  my  name  and  our  place  of  business,  and  in  which  Metropo¬ 
litan  Rifle  Volunteer  corps  I  am  a  lieutenant.”  The  letter  enclosed 
an  envelope  directed  to  the  writer  of  it,  and  intended  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  bank-notes  for  1 50/.  Thus  the  curiosity  of  the 
police  to  learn  the  writer’s  name  and  address  was  gratified.  He 
was  found  at  a  coffee-house  mentioned  in  the  direction  on  the 
envelope,  and  was  arrested  as  he  was  leaving  it  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand  written  by  order  of  Messrs.  Rothschild,  and  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  post  in  the  envelope  which  he  had  sent  to 
them. 

The  person  who  is  suspected  to  be  both  “A.”  and  “B.” 
has  been  examined  twice  in  a  police  court,  and  now  stands 
committed  for  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  At  his  second 
examination  he  admitted  that  the  letters  sent  to  Messrs.  Rothschild 
were  in  his  handwriting,  so  that  he  has  substantially  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  preferred  against  him.  Our  present  concern, 
however,  is  not  with  the  question  of  this  prisoner’s  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  ;  for,  whoever  wrote  the  letters,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
received  by  Messrs.  Rothschild,  and  they  contained  distinct  and 
repeated  threats  that  unless  300/.  were  advanced  by  that  firm,  to 
enable  the  writer  to  satisfy  an  inexorable  creditor,  the  life  of 
some  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  firm  would  be  sacrificed. 
This  disagreeable  importunity  was  not  in  any  degree  mitigated 
by  the  impartiality  affected  by  the  writer  as  to  which  of  the 
three  great  capitalists  should  become  his  victim.  “  Settle 
that  among  yourselves,  gentlemen,  according  to  your  arti¬ 
cles  of  partnership,  or  upon  any  other  basis  on  which  it  may 
please  you  to  proceed.  Ail  I  have  to  say  is,  that  one  of  you  will 
be  shot  in  default  of  payment  of  300/.”  Even  if  we  choose  to 
assume  that  the  writer  of  these  letters  must  be  a  madman,  the 
position  of  their  recipients  does  not  become  at  all  more  tolerable. 
If  a  madman  would  be  likely  to  write  such  letters,  a  madman 
would  also  be  capable  of  executing  the  threats  which  they  con¬ 
tained.  The  only  possible  consolation  for  Messrs.  Rothschild  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reflection  that  this  is  one  of  the  usual  and  inevi¬ 
table  troubles  which  attend  on  riches.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  private  secretary  of  one  of  the  firm,  who  was 
a  witness  before  the  magistrate,  finds  plenty  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  tbe  applications  for  pecuniary  aid 
which  the  reputation  of  enormous  wGalth  attracts.  The" lucu¬ 
brations  of  “A.  and  B.”  have  been  very  vexatious  to  Messrs. 
Rothschild,  and  they  have  placed  the  Metropolitan  Volunteers  in  an 
j  aspect  which  is  not  a  little  ludicrous.  The  imaginary  lieutenant 
“  of  one  of  our  first  corps,”  who  will  wait  upon  Messrs.  Rothschild 1 
in  his  uniform,  in  order  to  prove  to  them  that  he  is  a  man  of 
honour,  who  will  keep  his  promise  whether  it  be  to  pay  money  or 
to  take  life,  is  a  droll  combination  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  quiet 
citizen-soldier  of  to-day  and  the  swaggering  military  bully  of  a 
past  age.  When  Messrs.  Rothschild  are  asked  to  advance  300/. 
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to  save  the  credit  of  a  lieutenant  of  Volunteers,  this  is  only  an 
extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  notion  that  the  Volunteers  have 
claims  upon  the  wealth  which  they  help  to  guard.  If  the  caricature 
thus  presented  he  annoying  to  Volunteers,  they  must  submit  to  it 
as  the  penalty  of  that  popularity  which  gives  them  a  place  even 
in  the  minds  of  madmen,  just  as  Messrs.  Rothschild  have  to  endure 
threats  of  violence  because  their  wealth  is  so  great  that  everybody 
talks  about  it. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN  ON  A  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

IN  answer  to  a  challenge  made  in  reference  to  the  recent  debate 
on  the  Museum  buildings,  Professor  Owen  has  now  told  us  (in 
a  publication  On  the  Extent  and  Aims  of  a  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  fyc.)  what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  space  for  such 
a  Museum  as  he  thinks  would  be  suitable  to  the  just  require¬ 
ments  of  science,  and  not  incommensurate  with  the  wealth  and 
civilization  of  the  country.  Such  a  man  has  a  right  to  an  atten¬ 
tive  and  respectful  audience ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  because 
much  of  what  he  really  intended  was  left  to  be  inferred  from  the 
possible  bearing  of  answers  to  disjointed  questions,  given  in  his 
evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  from  some  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  his  obiter  dicta,  that  so  little  deference  was  paid  to 
his  suggestions.  He  now  comes  forward  in  a  calm  and  philosophic 
spirit,  and  he  writes  solely  in  the  interests  of  science.  His  evi¬ 
dence  was,  perhaps,  necessarily  in  a  polemical  form.  The  British 
Museum  is  not  the  home  of  peace  and  unity.  Its  officers  do 
not  pull  together.  Keeper  is  against  keeper ;  department  against 
department;  place  against  place.  No  sooner  does  one  authority 
claim  this  or  that  improvement,  than  every  other  authority  con¬ 
siders  everybody  else’s  scheme  to  be  a  deliberate  wrong  and 
affront.  Mr.  Panizzi  can  scarcely  be  said  to  moderate  in  this 
wrangle.  His  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
is  not  only  against  him,  but  against  every  other  man.  It  was  in 
sheer  helplessness  that  the  public  decided  against  Professor  Owen, 
if  it  did  decide,  because  to  cut  the  knot  was  easier  than  to 
reconcile  the  contradictory  experts. 

Whether  Dr.  Gray  was  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  himself — 
whether,  if  space  is  to  be  given  to  Professor  Owen,  the  Keeper  of 
Antiquities  has  not  a  right  to  be  jealous  — whether,  if  the  ground  is 
absorbed  by  birds  and  beasts,  there  is  chance  for  that  multiplication  of 
the  books  of  the  future  which  Mr.  Panizzi  wants —  are  not  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  Professor  Owen  now  treats  of.  He  dismisses  the  personal 
aspect  of  the  matter;  and  he  tells  us  what  he  wants,  serenely  indif¬ 
ferent,  as,  perhaps,  he  has  a  right  to  be,  to  other  people’s  wants.  If 
we  are  disposed  to  fill  up  that  chasm  in  the  argument,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  Professor  Owen  was  not  called  upon  to  treat,  it  is  with 
no  indifference  to  his  claims.  What  are  those  claims  ?  Natural 
History  should  exhibit  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature  —  Animals, 
Plants,  and  Minerals.  Its  departments,  therefore,  are,  practically, 
but  unscientifically,  divided  into  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology,  which  is  made  to  embrace  all  extinct  organized  beings, 
whether  belonging  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  life.  Professor 
Owen  says  distinctly  that  he  wants  all  species,  and  very  likely  he 
would  want  the  most  important  varieties,  fully  and  fairly  ex¬ 
hibited  by  specimens.  And  by  specimens  he  means,  in  the 
zoological  kingdom,  for  example,  the  actual  creature  stuffed  and 
mounted  —  or,  where  necessary,  the  model,  or  perhaps  drawing  — 
to  be  exhibited,  not  the  skin  stowed  away  in  a  drawer.  He 
would  have  it  where  it  can  be  openly  seen,  and,  if  necessary, 
handled.  He  tells  us  candidly  that  he  docs  not  believe  in  typal 
specimens,  and  that  he  will  have  no  unmounted  hides  or  skins  — 
that  what  he  wants  is  the  animal  in  its  several  stages  of 
growth,  and  illustrating  its  various  developments  according  to 
age  or  climate  —  that  the  birds  must  exhibit  their  respective 
differences  in  plumage  according  to  sex  and  age  —  that  we  must 
have  egg,  chick,  and  adult  —  that  “type  forms  ”  are  all  nonsense. 
Of  course  all  this,  if  true  at  all,  is  true  of  botany  as  well'  as  of 
zoology.  We  must  have  trees  and  plants  exhibited  just  as  fully  as 
mammals  and  birds ;  and  molluscs  and  insects  are  scientifically 
as  important  as  elephants,  seals,  and  man.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  minerals  —  they,  too,  must  exhibit  the  same  completeness. 
Nor  are  we  to  stop  here.  Not  only  are  we  to  illustrate  Nature’s 
laws,  but  Nature’s  freaks,  or  Nature’s  blunders.  We  must  pay  as 
much  respect  to  teratological  as  to  morphological  necessities  —  that 
is  to  say,  we  must  show  monsters  as  well  as  ordinary  and  respectable 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals.  We  must  not  exclude  hybrids,  or 
bastards,  or  faults  from  our  series.  We  must  not  only  show  what 
illustrates  a  law,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to  produce  the  excep¬ 
tions  which  approve  the  law.  This,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is 
a  Museu-m  of  Natural  History. 

To  meet  these  weighty  necessities,  Professor  Owen’s  demands 
seem  to  be  very  modest.  We  will  attempt  to  summarize  what  he 
asks  for.  The  galleries  he  wants  are  to  be  450  feet  by  45,  divided 
into  several  compartments,  and  in  two  stories.  On  the  lower  floor, 
divided  into  the  two  sections  of  mammalia  and  paleontology,  are 
to  be  arranged,  «.  mammalia;  (3.  y.  osteology  of  mammalia; 
<*.  ethnology ;  e.  reptiles  and  osteology  of  do. ;  4  pisces  and  oste¬ 
ology  of  do. ;  l].  pisces ;  S.  geology.  And  the  upper  floor  is  to  be 
given  to  aves,  mollusca  i.  and  ii.,  eggs,  beasts,  birds,  and  insects, 
articulata,  radiata,  botany,  and  mineralogy — each  separate  gallery 
representing  a  space  of  1 1 5  feet  by  40.  The  total  of  the  whole  will 
spread  over  five  acres ;  and  this  is  what  is  required  at  once,  and 
as  a  beginning,  for  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  on  a 


selective  principle.  Incidentally  Professor  Owen  admits  that  for 
palaeontology  alone  to  be  properly  represented,  he  should  require 
“  a  series  of  galleries  collectively  of  the  extent  of  3000  feet  in 
length  by  40  in  breadth.”  Indeed,  we  cannot  quite  harmonize  his 
ground  plan  with  his  written  proposals.  “An  oblong  plot  of 
ground  of  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  of  not  less  than  160  feet 
in  depth,”  is  what  he  wants;  and  this  plot  he  finds  both  in 
Bloomsbury  and  at  South  Kensington.  At  Bloomsbury,  roughly 
speaking,  it  absorbs  the  plot  of  houses  in  Charlotte  Street  and  Great 
Bussell  Street.  At  South  Kensington  it  proposes  to  occupy  the 
vacant  space  now  faced  by  Prince  Albert’s  Road. 

Professor  Owen  does  not  much  concern  himself  with  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  the  site.  He  says  this  is  a  secondaiy  matter, 
and  has  been  made  a  party  question  —  a  statement  to  which 
we  demur;  but  passing  this  controversy,  he  says  that  space 
is  the  first  and  most  important  consideration.  To  this  pri¬ 
mary  necessity  he  postpones,  though  admitting  their  impor¬ 
tance,  the  grave  considerations  of  Convenient  Access,  Con¬ 
tiguity  to  the  National  Library,  Administrative  Constitution, 
Cost  of  Site,  and  Light  and  Air.  Now,  as  the  space  question, 
according  to  the  Professor,  rules  all  the  rest,  he  seems,  perhaps 
reluctantly,  to  lean  to  the  Brompton  site.  His  heart  is  with 
Bloomsbury,  but  his  reason  with  Brompton.  The  question  of 
cost  he  dismisses  with  uneconomical  contempt.  A  central  site 
is  the  best  on  every  possible  account ;  but  centrality  is  unelastic, 
and  as  the  present  demands  are  only  for  the  present,  while  the 
Museum  of  the  future  Avill  demand  the  space  of  the  future — and 
as  all  that  the  most  ardent  can  hope  for  at  Bloomsbury  is,  in  the 
long  run,  to  annex  the  solid  quadrangle  bounded  respectively  by 
Great  Russell  Street,  Charlotte  Street,  Montagu  Place,  and 
Montagu  Street  —  and  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Natural 
History  will  ultimately  get  the  whole  of  it  —  we  are  led  to  the 
conviction  that  Professor  Owen  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  present  general  collection  at  Bloomsbury.  In 
favour  of  retaining  the  Natural  History  at  Bloomsbury,  the  chief 
argument  is  that  rent  would  be  coming  in  from  the  houses  standing 
on  that  part  of  the  five  acres  which  is  not  proposed  to  be  used  at 
once,  while  at  South  Kensington  the  unoccupied  portion  would 
require  certain  outgoings.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  South 
Kensington,  is  the  comparative  cheapness  of  purchase,  counter¬ 
balanced,  however,  to  some  considerable  extent,  by  the  cost  of 
removal,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a  scientific  library. 

Admitting  Professor  Owen’s  rationale  of  what  a  museum  ought 
to  be,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  his  present  proposition  only  meets 
what  he  considers  to  be  immediate  wants,  and  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  an  instalment,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  his 
demands  are  excessive.  They  are  not  excessive  if  a  museum  is  to 
embrace  what  he  lays  down  as  its  necessities.  Indeed,  we  should 
say  that,  with  anything  like  the  completeness  which  he  requires, 
not  twice  the  space  asked  for  would  be  adequate.  The  very  largest 
mammals  in  their  completest  shape,  the  whole  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
creation,  all  present  and  extinct  organized  beings,  mineralogy  entire, 
botany  unbroken — for  all  of  the  galleries  a  poor  400  or  500  feet  are 
little  enough.  We  distrust  the  low  estimate.  It  is  too  good  to  be 
true.  Five  acres  is,  we  fear,  a  pleasant  delusion.  We  do  not  say 
with  the  scoffer  that  Salisbury  I  ’lain  is  the  site  which  would  alone 
suit  Professor  Owen ;  but  we  have  very  serious  misgivings  that, 
like  all  other  estimates,  we  do  not  yet  know  the  worst  of 
it.  On  one  point  we  quite  agree  with  him.  By  all 
means  let  the  Bloomsbury  quadrangle  be  purchased,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  It  will  never  be  cheaper ;  and  it  is  the 
destiny  of  the  Museum,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  whether  for  Books,  Antiquities,  or  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  to  occupy  this  space. 

Nor  can  we  settle  whether  Professor  Owen  shall  have  the  space 
which  lie  asks  for  at  Bloomsbury  or  at  Brompton,  till  we  have  heard 
what  Mr.  Panizzi  has  to  say  about  his  books,  and  what  he  consi¬ 
ders  a  National  Library  ought  to  be  ;  and  also  what  the  Keeper  of 
Antiquities  has  to  say  about  statues  and  works  of  art  and  archaeo¬ 
logy,  and  what  he  considers  a  National  Museum  of  Antiquity 
ought  to  be.  Because  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  lia3  as  much 
to  say  about  our  national  deficiencies,  and  our  national  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  opportunities,  as  Professor  Owen  has ;  and  till 
we  have  heard  them  all  we  can  give  no  final  answer.  We  cannot 
yet  say  whether  we  shall  agree  to  the  dispersion  of  the  present  mu¬ 
seum  or  not.  We  can  say  nothing  definitely  about  Bloomsbury,  or 
about  Kensington,  or  the  Regent’s  Park,  as  the  site  of  the  Natural 
History  Collection,  till  all  the  witnesses  are  in  court  and  have 
been  heard.  Let  all  and  each  of  them  follow  Professor  Owen’s 
example.  Let  us  know  the  ultimatum  of  art  and  science.  They 
have  all  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  a  duty  to  speak.  Professor 
Owen  deserves  all  thanks  for  having  made  a  full  and  ample 
confession.  If,  as  perhaps  will  be  the  case,  we  cannot  pay  all 
our  creditors  in  full  let  us  see  what  compromise  they  will  accept. 


THE  CABMAN’S  WRONGS. 

THE  cab  drivers  of  London  have  agreed  together  in  considering 
themselves  the  most  oppressed  and  ill-used  of  men.  They 
have,  it  seems,  been  trampled  upon  for  years.  Their  condition  has 
been  little  better  than  that  of  slavery.  They  have  been  victimized 
by  their  masters  and  by  the  public.  Magistrates  and  policemen  are 
in  league  against  them.  In  short,  all  classes  of  the  community  con¬ 
spire  to  do  them  wrong.  Most  persons  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
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facts  are  the  other  way ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  very  grievances  which  | 
wound  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  the  cabman.  "VVe  have  all  ! 
egregiously  misunderstood  him.  He  is  not  the  ogre  he  has  been 
represented.  He  never  takes  advantage  of  foreigners  or  ladies  to 
practise  extortion ;  he  asks  and  expects  no  more  than  his  legal  fare  ; 
liis  language  is  free  from  emblazonry ;  he  is  civil  and  anxious  to 
oblige  ;  and  yet  the  world  contrives  to  speak  evil  of  him.  It  is  a 
very  hard  case.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  finding  the 
world  unjust  iu  its  censure,  or  undiscriminating  in  its  praise ;  but 
its  treatment  of  that  gentle  being,  the  British  cabman,  is  a  really 
surprising  example  of  ingratitude  and  unfairness.  The  worm  has 
turned  at  last.  W e  shall  now  be  made  to  feel  the  consequences  of 
our  heartless  conduct  towards  a  mild  and  inoffensive  public 
servant.  The  sneers  and  unkindness  of  mankind  at  large  the 
cabman  might  have  borne  with  courage  and  fortitude,  but  his  own 
familiar  friends  have  forsaken  him.  The  Sunday  organ  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  study  during  the  hours  of  Divine 
Service  has  reviled  him  in  language  scarcely  less  strong  than  that 
he  would  have  used  himself  towards  a  stingy  fare.  It  is  hard  in  a 
season  of  trouble  to  bear  rebuke  and  contumely  from  our  chosen 
counsellor,  especially  if  we  fancy  that  we  have  some  claim  upon 
his  gratitude.  The  poor  cabmau  is  suffering  in  the  throes  of  this 
disappointment.  He  has  received  a  blow  instead  of  a  kiss,  and 
vows  vengeance  in  broad  placards  and  big  type  against  the  Judas 
who  has  betrayed  him.  That  the  quarrel  will  be  sharp  and  severe 
we  have  no  doubt ;  but  the  character  of  both  parties  concerned  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be  conducted  in  a  perfectly 
courteous  and  affable  spirit. 

A  meeting  of  drivers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Monday,  and 
two  or  three  previous  gatherings  of  the  same  kind,  put  us  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  cabman’s  case.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  to  complain 
of.  In  the  first  place,  he  objects  to  being  summoned  to  the  police- 
court  when  a  dispute  occurs  with  his  fare.  We  are  not  told  what 
mode  of  settlement  would  suit  him  better,  but  we  gather- from  his 
remarks  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  act  as  sole  arbitrator  him¬ 
self.  Who  should  know  so  well  as  he  the  amount  of  aggravation 
he  has  received  from  his  fare  ?  Then  he  decidedly  protests  against 
being  imprisoned  if  he  cannot  pay  the  fine  inflicted  by  the  magis¬ 
trate.  lie  demands  that  the  scale  of  charges  shall  be  altered,  and 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  require  is.  for  the  first  mile. 
Ho  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  wear  a  badge  at  all  times,  since  “  it 
can  be  shown  when  demanded.”  We  have  only  to  consider  how 
ready  he  is  to  show  his  ticket  at  present,  and  we  shall  see  the 
reasonableness  of  this  proposal.  Lastly,  he  believes  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  policemen  ought  not  to  be  admitted  against  him.  These 
appear  to  be  the  chief  points  on  which  he  seeks  redress ;  and  last 
Monday  they  were  urged,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
under  cover  of  a  Friendly  Society’s  meeting.  One  speaker  declared 
that  he  felt  a  great  interest  in  cabmen,  “  which  interest  had 
increased  yearly”  —  and  no  wonder.  Quern  scepe  transit  aliquanto 
invenit  —  you  have  only  to  know  the  cabman  to  admire  and  esteem 
him.  Another  orator  affirmed,  amid  cheers,  that  “  during  the 
present  year  cabmen  had  been  most  cruelly  ill-treated”  —  a  state¬ 
ment  that  will  probably  change  the  views  of  some  of  our  visitors 
who  have  fancied  that  they  were  ill-treated  by  the  cabman.  A 
Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  “  chief  grievance  they  had  was  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  decisions  against  the  law,”  though  possibly  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  magistrates  is  a  still  more  serious  grievance.  The  cabman 
does  not  see  why  the  law  should  interfere  with  him.  He 
considers  himself  quite  capable  of  protecting  his  own  interests, 
and  thinks  it  very  hard  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  follow  his  occupation  unmolested.  But  since  the  law  will 
interfere,  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  speakers  suggested  a  mode 
by  which  the  lights  and  privileges  of  his  brethren  might  be 
preserved.  This  man,  the  newspaper  tells  us,  is  “a  driver  of 
thirty  years’  standing  ” —  a  Nestor  well  qualified  to  advise  and 
instruct.  His  idea  is  that  “  there  ought  to  be  a  clause  in  the  Act 
making  the  masters  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  men !  ”  This 
extraordinary  proposition  fairly  represents  a  cabman’s  notion  of 
justice.  Primarily,  he  argues  that  he  never  does  wrong.  But  if 
it  be  proved  that  he  has  done  wrong,  then  let  somebody  else  be 
punished  for  the  offence.  Only  a  tyrannical  and  hard-dealing 
public  will  hesitate  to  adopt  this  new  code  of  law. 

The  cabman’s  discovery  of  his  wrongs  may  possibly  occasion  a 
very  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  public ;  but  he  will  do  wisely 
in  making  up  his  mind  to  be  the  chief  sufferer  in  the  end.  He 
may  hold  as  many  indignation  meetings  as  he  please,  but  he  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  public  have  quite  made  up  their  minds 
about  him ;  and  upon  reflection  he  must  perceive  that  he  has 
tried  his  very  hardest  this  Exhibition  year  to  give  himself  a  bad 
name.  There  are  probably  not  half-a-dozen  persons  in  London 
having  occasion  to  use  cabs  who  have  not  suffered  more  or 
less  inconvenience  and  annoyance  from  the  extortion  or  inso¬ 
lence  of  cabmen.  They  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  better 
year  for  demanding  an  inquiry  into  their  wrongs,  for  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  is  such  that  full  justice  is  likely 
to  be  done.  The  grounds  of  their  discontent  are  very  easily 
understood.  They  say  they  are  underpaid  —  is  this  the  fact  ? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  persons  who  hire  cabs 
pay  the  driver  sixpence  more  than  his  legal  fare  —  very  few,  for 
instance,  have  the  moral  courage  to  offer  him  less  than  a  shilling 
for  a  single  mile.  If  the  extra  money  is  not  paid  voluntarily,  it 
is  insisted  upon  as  a  right,  usually  with  many  personal  compli¬ 
ments  and  blessings.  “ But,”  says  the  driver,  “I  have  to  pay  so 
much  a  day  for  my  cab,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  take  you  for  the 


legal  fare.”  We  answer  that  the  public  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  this  matter.  It  is  one  for  the  driver  to  settle  with  the 
master,  and  with  him  alone.  W  ith  as  much  reason  might  the 
postman  levy  black -mail  for  delivering  letters,  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  underpaid.  The  public  are  no  parties  to  the  contract,  and  it 
is  no  concern  of  theirs  whether  that  contract  is  an  equitable  one  or 
not.  The  shareholders  in  a  losing  railway  company  do  not  beg 
money  of  the  passengers  because  they  are  out  of  pocket  by  carry¬ 
ing  them.  Sixpence  a  mile  is  a  sufficiently  high  rate ;  and  if 
the  cabman  cannot  earn  enough  by  it,  it  is  his  duty 
to  make  a  better  arrangement  with  his  master.  Lie  con¬ 
siders  the  police  11  tyrannical  ”  in  their  interference.  Here, 
again,  the  public  will  entirely  differ  with  him.  They  will 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  delinquencies  of  cab  drivers  are  treated 
a  great  deal  too  leniently.  Hundreds  of  men  drive  cabs  in  London 
who  systematically  fleece  their  fares,  and  who  are  consequently 
not  fit  to  have  a  licence  at  all.  This  year,  there  are  cabs  in  the 
streets  in  a  most  filthy  and  disgusting  condition,  dug  out  of  the 
recesses  of  stables  for  the  accommodation  of  the  extra  crowds  of 
visitors  who  throng  the  streets.  If  the  police  were  as  vigilant  as 
they  might  he,  these  wretched  vehicles  would  be  removed  from 
the  road,  and  there  would  probably  be  fewer  cases  of  dispute  with 
drivers.  At  present,  not  one  man  out  of  a  hundred  imposed  upon 
will  take  the  trouble  to  summon  the  driver,  or  the  time  of  the 
magistrates  would  be  wholly  taken  up  with  cab  disputes.  The 
cabman  might  probably  be  happier  if  he  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand  that  in  no  other  country  would  he  have  a  chance  of  doing  so 
well  as  here.  Whatever  may  be  the  nominal  amount  of  his 
earnings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  contrives  to  make  a  very 
fair  living,  and,  compared  with  some  men,  he  gets  his  money  very 
easily.  His  perquisites  are  worth  nearly  as  much  as  his  wages. 
Very  few  hirers  of  cabs  are  well  grounded  in  London  distances, 
and  they  generally  leave  a  margin  sufficiently  wide  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  abused.  Even  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  minimum 
charge  for  hiring  a  cab  should  be  a  shilling,  the  driver  would 
practically  be  no  better  off  than  ho  is  at  present.  Take  his  day’s 
work  throughout,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  will  be  found  that  he 
receives  his  shilliug  for  the  first  mile.  No  doubt  it  must  be  mor¬ 
tifying  to  be  called  off  the  stand  for  a  sixpenny  fare,  but  it  is  not 
even  alleged  that  such  cases  are  common. 

The  cabman’s  former  oracle  has,  we  believe,  recently  called  him 
a  Beast.  No  one  but  a  particular  friend  could  be  so  candid  with 
him,  or  use  language  so  entirely  within  his  comprehension.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  outside  public  will  not  feel  disposed  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  obnoxious  imputation.  Least  of  all  will  they  be  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  the  cabman  as  a  victim,  and  themselves  as  his  op¬ 
pressors.  There  is  nothing  in  his  circumstances  to  call  for  pity,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  deserve  it.  The  drivers  threaten  to 
strike  if  their  demands  are  not  acceded  to.  They  will  soon  get  tired 
of  earning  nothing.  Lancashire  competition  has  taught  omnibus  pro¬ 
prietors  a  lesson,  and  a  similarly  vigorous  opposition  would  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  owners  and  drivers  of  cabs.  The  public  will  not  be 
out  of  pocket  by  a  strike,  and  it  would  be  to  their  ultimate  advan¬ 
tage  if  the  meditated  plan  is  carried  out.  If  Lancashire  specu¬ 
lators  did  not  turn  the  folly  and  insolence  of  London  cabmen  to 
good  account  at  such  a  moment,  they  would  lose  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  the  public  their  friends.  If  the  cabman  is 
commonly  prudent,  he  will  settle  his  differences  with  his  employer 
without  appealing  to  the  public,  or  asking  protection  from  the 
very  persons  who  need  to  be  protected  against  him.  He  has  the 
remedy  for  his  “grievances”  entirely  in  liis  own  hands;  and  it  is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  an  attempt  to  inconvenience  the 
public  will  induce  the  Legislature  to  encourage  him  in  practising 
extortion. 


MASANIELLO  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

TIE  production  of  the  Italian  version  of  Meyerbeer’s  Huguenots 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  1 848,  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Opera  in  this  country.  Not  only  did  its  success  arrest  the  tide  of 
misfortune  which  had  nearly  swamped  the  efforts  to  establish  a 
second  opera  house,  and  thus  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  band  and  troupe  of  singers  then  assembled  under  the  roof 
of  old  Covent  Garden,  but  it  also  created  a  taste  for  those 
grand  spectacular  operas  which  used  to  issue  once  or  twice  a 
year  from  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  To  the  sensation  which 
Meyerbeer’s  most  dramatic,  if  not  his  finest,  work  produced  in 

1848,  we  owe  the  succession  of  French  operas  which,  in  an 
Italian  dress,  have  made  the  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden 
famous  throughout  Europe,  dlasaniello,  Lc  Prophete,  La  Juive, 
and  several  others,  were  successively  placed  on  the  Covent  Garden 
stage  with  a  splendour  and  completeness  which  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  surpass,  anything  attempted  at  Paris. 

Circumstances  having  prevented  Mr.  Gye  from  fulfilling  his 
promise  of  presenting  Don  Sebastien  to  his  subscribers,  he  has 
made  amends  by  mounting  Masaniello  in  a  style,  as  to  scenery  and 
decorations  (we  have  no  single  English  word  which  exactly 
expresses  the  idea),  surpassing  the  spectacle  which  was  the  town 
talk  on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  spring  of 

1849.  Although  more  than  thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
first  heard  Masaniello  in  its  Italian  dress,  the  cast  of  the  present 
season  again  includes  Signor  Mario  as  the  representative  of  the 
principal  character ;  and  his  resumption  of  one  of  the  parts 
in  which  his  performance  is  still  remembered  as  one  of 
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his  best  efforts,  has  given  to  this  revival  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  interest.  Thirteen  years,  however,  form  a  long  period 
in  the  career  of  an  established  public  singer,  and  few  can 
challenge  criticism  at  its  close  with  the  same  confidence 
as  at  its  commencement.  Signor  Mario’s  impersonation  of 
the  Neapolitan  fisherman  was  one  of  his  very  best  efforts,  and 
we  must  not  complain  if  time,  and  not  his  will,  has  robbed  his 
performance  of  some  of  its  early  charm.  No  more  picturesque  or 
dramatic  representative  can  even  now  be  foimd  for  the  hero  of  this 
opera  among  our  present  tenors  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Signor  Mario’s  voice  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  music  of  the  part. 
We  ventured,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  to  hint  that  this  would 
be  found  to  be  the  case,  and  would  willingly  have  confessed 
ourselves  false  prophets;  but  no  one  who  has  heard  the  Masa¬ 
niello  of  1862  can  have  failed  to  look  back  with  a  somewhat 
sad  and  longing  regret  for  the  Masaniello  of  1 849.  Even 
with  the  transposition  of  key  to  which  nearly  all  Masaniello' s 
music  has  been  subjected,  and  by  which  the  barcarolle  and 
duett  in  the  second  act  lose  much  of  their  brilliancy,  Signor 
Mario’s  voice  fails  him  more  than  once;  and  the  uncertainty 
which  the  hearers  feel  as  to  his  arrival  at  the  close  of  a 
phrase  without  a  catastrophe  goes  far  to  diminish  the  pleasure 
which  his  admirable  declamation  must  otherwise  afford.  The 
inevitable  result  of  his  diminished  powers  is  the  curtailment 
of  the  music  whenever  it  taxes  those  powers  at  all  severely ; 
hence  the  opening  air  in  the  fourth  act  is  omitted,  and  the 
great  duett  is  shorn  to  such  dimensions  that  we  question  if  Auber 
himself  would  recognise  his  own  composition.  While  making 
these  remarks  upon  Signor  Mario’s  singing,  we  must  yield  all 
praise  to  his  acting.  He’  looks  the  part  to  perfection,  and 
acts  in  a  way  which  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired. 
His  conception  of  the  mad  scene,  with  the  awakening  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  was  quite  faultless.  His  singing,  too,  whenever  the 
music  lay  in  the  middle  portion  of  his  voice,  was  admirable,  and 
was  delivered  with  a  grace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  force 
which  made  one  regret  the  same  was  not  attainable  for  every 
note  required.  Auber’s  opera  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
that  the  female  character  upon  whom  the  principal  interest 
centres  cannot  sing  a  note ;  and  although  this  circumstance  has 
afforded  the  composer  the  opportunity  for  some  admirable 
melodramatic  music  to  assist  the  dumb-girl  in  expressing  her 
emotions  with  her  hands  and  feet,  this  is  scarcely  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  absence  of  a  leading  soprano  in  the  con¬ 
certed  music  of  the  second  and  third  acts.  The  soprano 
part  is  consequently  of  very  secondary  importance,  and  perhaps 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  at  least  if  Mr.  Gye  has  no  one 
but  Madlle.  Battu  to  undertake  the  character.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion  that  this  young  lady  is  quite  unfit 
for  leading  parts  in  such  a  theatre  as  Covent  Garden,  and  her 
performance  of  Elvira  would,  had  it  been  necessary,  have  confirmed 
our  previous  j  udgment.  She  has  that  unfortunate  modern  defect 
of  singing  every  note  with  a  tremolo,  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
chord  in  which  she  sustains  a  part  sounds  out  of  tune  by  reason 
of  her  singing  two  notes  while  the  other  singers  are  content  to 
sing  one,  as  set  down  for  them  by  the  composer.  When  to  this  is 
added  a  tendency  to  sing  out  of  tune,  with  a  voice  of  no  peculiar 
charm  of  tone,  and  execution  more  ambitious  than  finished,  we 
think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Madlle.  Battu  has  not, 
at  all  events  at  present,  any  claims  to  the  position  she  has  oc¬ 
cupied.  Madlle.  Salviani,  as  the  dumb  heroine,  Fenella, 
does  not  succeed  in  effacing  the  recollection  of  Pauline  Leroux, 
nor  of  Madlle.  Monti,  who  played  the  part  with  such  wonderful 
mimic  force  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  1851 ;  but  her  performance 
was  nevertheless  truthful,  and  not  without  grace.  The  treacherous 
lover  of  Fenella  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  parts  in 
the  whole  range  of  Opera — being  about  on  a  level  with  the  walking 
gentleman  of  a  modern  farce.  We  much  question  if  any  one,  Mario 
himself,  could  succeed  in  investing  the  character  with  the 
slightest  charm.  It  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  no  fault  of  Signor 
Neri  Baraldi,  who  plays  Alphonso  at  Covent  Garden,  that  his 
performance  gives  but  little  pleasure ;  but  we  fancy  that 
\he  long  season  has  told  upon  the  voice  of  this  very  useful 
singer,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  meet  him  again  next  year 
with  restored  powers.  Those  who  remember  M.  Massol  in  the 
part  of  the  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  Pietro  must  not  look 
for  any  similar  dramatic  force  from  its  present  representative, 
Signor  Graziani.  This  gentleman’s  powers  as  an  actor  do 
not  enable  him  to  give  any  individuality  to  the  character,  and 
he  merely  presents  him  with  the  most  ordinary  and  conven¬ 
tional  touches.  The  transposition  of  much  of  his  music  —  in 
fact,  nearly  all  in  which  he  joins  Masaniello  —  has  very  pro¬ 
bably  rendered  it  too  low  for  his  voice,  and  to  this  we  may, 
perhaps,  attribute  the  very  little  effect  he  produced.  The  great 
duett,  which  in  the  hands  of  M.  Massol,  and  even  his  successor, 
Herr  Formes,  used  to  raise  the  audience  to  a  high  state  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  fell  quite  flat,  Signor  Graziani  being  in  many  passages  quite 
inaudible  ;  nor  did  he  take  his  revenge  in  the  delicious  barcarolle 
of  the  last  act,  the  time  of  which  he  unnecessarily  tortured,  with  a 
view,  we  suppose,  of  making  an  effect,  which  was  certainly  never 
attained.  The  minor  parts  were  well  filled,  an  especial  word  of 
praise  being  due  to  Signor  Polonini  for  the  admirable  and  yet  un¬ 
obtrusive  manner  in  which  he  played  Borella  —  a  character  which, 
though  small,  is  constantly  on  the  stage,  engaged  in  the  business  j 
of  the  scene.  The  chorus  performed  very  well  indeed,  the  cele¬ 
brated  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  producing  the  same  sen¬ 


sation  as  in  1 849  ;  and,  sung  with,  if  possible,  greater  delicacy  and 
precision,  it  was  the  other  night  absolute  perfection  as  a  display 
of  operatic  choral  singing. 

The  great  triumph,  however,  of  the  piece  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  scene-painters  and  Mr.  Harris.  Nothing  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  way  of  scenery,  or  more  perfect  and  illusive  than 
the  grouping  and  stage  business  of  every  part  of  the  opera, 
can  be  imagined  or  desired.  Mr.  Beverley  has  painted  for  the 
beach  at  Portici  one  of  the  most  delicious  pictures  we  have 
ever  seen  in  a  theatre  ;  and  the  market-place  is  so  built,  contrived, 
and  lighted  as  to  create  the  impression  of  the  glare  of  the  sun¬ 
light  of  Southern  Italy  with  marvellous  accuracy,  and  the 
famous  eruption  of  Vesuvius  with  which  the  opera  concludes 
is  managed  with  great  skill  and  reality.  Mr.  Harris  has  surpassed 
himself  in  the  skill  of  his  stage  groupings.  He  himself,  as  one  of 
the  rebellious  fishermen,  leads  his  supernumeraries,  and  he  has  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne  as  his  lieutenant  in  arranging  and 
carrying  out  the  movements  of  the  very  large  numbers  who  are  on 
the  stage  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Payne  was  especially  energetic  — 
in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  prayer  his  extreme  anxiety  to  por¬ 
tray  the  devotion  which  animated  him  gave  rather  a  funny  effect 
to  his  pantomime.  It  is  not  every  one  certainly  who  can  be  funny 
in  a  stage  prayer,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Payne’s  talent 
in  this  respect  is  not  fortunately  exceptional.  Thanks,  however, 
to  their  skilful  arrangement,  the  several  bustling  scenes  ■were  given 
with  a  reality  and  life  surpassing  anything  we  can  remember. 
Especially  good  was  the  picture  on  which  the  curtain  fell  for  the 
second  act,  when  Masaniello  ascends  the  rocks  from  the  beach  to 
organize  his  plans  for  the  revolt ;  and  equally  so  the  tableau  at  the 
barricade.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  persons  employed, 
there  was  never  the  slightest  confusion  or  check  to  the  animation 
of  the  scene.  The  ballet  forms  an  important  element  of  Masaniello. 
The  music  of  the  Bolero  and  Guaracha  has  been  invested  by  Auber 
with  a  perfect  Spanish  colour,  and  in  the  Tarantella  in  the 
market-place  he  has  succeeded  equally  in  transporting  his  dancers 
to  Naples.  All  the  dances  were  given  with  great  spirit  and 
vivacity;  and  the  dresses,  a  point  of  moment  in  a  ballet,  were 
fresh  and  cleverly  designed.  Every  aid  which  an  opera  can  receive 
from  these  means  Mr.  Gye  has  lavished  upon  this  opera,  and  as  a 
spectacle  it  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  we  have  ever  seen  at 
Covent  Garden.  Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  we  have  pointed 
out,  wre  think  that  the  beauty  of  the  music  and  the  richness  of 
the  spectacle  will  ensure  for  this  opera,  even  as  now  performed, 
a  permanent  place  among  the  attractive  pieces  of  the  Covent 
Garden  repertoire. 


REVIEWS. 


GEORGE  SAND.* 

THERE  are  many  persons  who  gain  nothing  whatever  from 
reading  French  novels ;  and  many  more  who  get  only  harm 
from  them.  They  breathe  a  very  different  atmosphere  from  that 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Their  virtues  are  not  our  virtues, 
and  their  vices  are  vices  which  we  are  rightly  taught  to  shun. 
English  education  and  the  whole  English  theory  of  morals, 
although  much  the  best  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  bearing  very  badly  any  alien  admixture  ;  and,  to 
many  minds,  a  composition  not  framed  on  the  English  model,  and 
not  written  on  English  principles,  brings  with  it  a  temporary  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  best  ties  and  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  best 
ideas  which  have  been  previously  accepted.  We  imbibe  the  bad 
much  more  easily  than  the  good  of  foreign  literature.  Still,  French 
literature  is  too  interesting  and  too  accessible  to  be  relinquished 
on  account  of  its  possible  bad  effects.  People  will  read  French 
novels ;  and  putting  aside  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  them, 
they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  under¬ 
stand  France.  The  highest  literature  of  every  country  is  European 
rather  than  national.  Great  poets  and  philosophers  deal  with  the 
passions  and  the  problems  common  to  man,  and  political  writers, 
like  Guizot  and  Tocqueville,  address  themselves  to  all  in  every 
country  who  can  understand  them.  Theology  has  ceased  to  be  an 
exponent  of  national  thought,  and  fiction  is  now  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  floating  opinions  and  creeds  of  those  most 
alive  in  each  country  to  the  impressions  prevailing  there  find  a 
vent.  At  least,  this  is  true  of  the  only  two  countries,  England  and 
France,  where  there  is  a  living  literature ;  and  in  France,  of  all 
the  novel-writers  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  most  instructive,  the 
most  genuine,  the  most  original  is  George  Sand.  There  are 
many  other  writers  from  whom  a  finer  and  truer  analysis 
of  French  society  may  be  obtained;  there  are  many  that 
have  more  of  French  wit,  and  who  represent  more  faithfully 
the  Parisian  way  of  viewing  and  settling  the  universe  ;  but  she 
alone  represents  that  strange  union  of  nobleness  and  poetry  and 
elevation  with  wild  morality  which  is  so  astonishing  to  English 
readers,  which  exists  only  on  the  Continent,  and  the  existence  of 
which  it  is  so  difficult  and  yet  so  necessary  to  realize  if  we  are  to 
understand  France,  and  the  Continent  of  which  France  is  still  the 
moving  spirit.  It  is  true  that  France  in  recent  years  has  grown 


*  Quelques  Mots  sur  mes  Romans.  Par  George  Sand.  Paris:  E.  Jung- 
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rapidly  demoralized,  and  that  George  Sand  has  no  successor.  But 
still  it  would  he  very  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  that  which  we 
find  best  in  her  is  historically  characteristic  of  the  nation,  and  we 
can  never  really  learn  so  much  of  a  people  from  a  writer  who  repre¬ 
sents  its  worst,  as  from  one  who  represents  its  best  side.  If  Fanny 
really  represented  France,  its  lot  would  be  worse  than  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  but  a  nation  which  claims  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  however  partially,  by  Mauprat  and  Valentine,  cannot  be 
considered  altogether  unworthy  and  degraded. 

When  a  cheap  edition  of  her  collected  works  was  published 
some  years  ago,  George  Sand  wrote  a  series  of  short  prefaces  to 
the  novels  as  they  successively  appeared,  and  these  prefaces  have 
now  been  collected  into  a  separate  publication.  They  would  be 
wholly  uninteresting  to  a  reader  not  previously  familiar  with  her 
writings  ;  but  any  one  who  knows  the  novels  themselves  will  find 
it  quite  worth  while  to  read  these  short  statements  of  the  author’s 
circumstances  and  views  at  the  time  of  writing  them.  The  general 
burthen  of  all  her  remarks  is,  that  she  wrote  spontaneously,  with¬ 
out  premeditation,  and  as  the  fancy  seized  her.  She  had  no  theory 
of  .marriage  which  she  wished  to  recommend  —  she  had  no  creed 
or  disbelief  which  she  wished  to  maintain.  She  wrote  socialistic 
novels  without  troubling  herself  to  master  the  details  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  socialism.  It  is  quite  evident  that  she  is  speaking  the 
truth ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  she  adopted  thus  naturally,  and 
without  inquiry  or  reflection,  the  current  principles  and  theories  of 
French  society,  that  she  is  so  instructive.  She  is  admirably  free  from 
that  pestilent  art  of  putting  sophisms  in  a  consecutive  shape  which 
her  countrymen  call  logic.  She  found  marriage  everywhere  treated 
as  the  beginning  of  love  for  a  young  woman.  She  did  not  set  to  work 
to  frame  an  ideal  state  of  society  in  which  love  should  precede  mar¬ 
riage.  She  found  a  condition  of  religion  in  which  the  most 
monstrous  vagaries  of  scepticism  confronted  the  rigidity,  the  fer¬ 
vour,  and  the  pettiness  of  Catholicism.  She  did  not  set  herself  to 
devise  an  ideal  of  the  Christian  Church.  She  might  have  done 
better  if  she  had  laboured  after  these  ideals,  but  she  would  have 
been  wholly  unlike  a  Frenchwoman.  What  she  did  was  to  accept 
the  framework  which  her  country  offered  her,  and  to  embody  on 
the  enclosed  canvas  her  own  ardour  for  what  she  thought  right, 
her  determination  to  get  to  the  end  of  all  feelings  she  thought 
justifiable,  her  keen  relish  of  art,  her  genuine  love  of  simple 
pleasures. 

Such  a  book  as  Lelia,  the  novel  in  which  she  describes  her 
doubts,  and  revels  in  all  the  abysses  of  scepticism,  is  a  mere  tissue 
of  blasphemous  nonsense,  if  we  judge  it  only  by  the  results  to 
which  it  leads.  No  one  is  made  happier  or  better  by  reading  it. 
Its  philosophy  is  nothing  but  a  senseless  screech  against  God.  But 
all  philosophy  about  religion  that  stops  halfway  is  much  the 
same,  only  that  it  may  be  expressed  with  more  or  less  of  sobriety. 
The  thinking  man  kicks  against  the  pricks  of  his  position  in  the 
universe.  If  he  thinks  long  enough,  lie  will  generally  come  round 
to'the  conclusion  either  that  “  God  is  great,”  or  that  all  thought  is 
vanity.  But  impulsive,  imaginative  writers,  accustomed  and 
encouraged  by  success  to  write  down  and  publish  all  their  passing 
thoughts  and  fancies,  do  not  wait  for  this  conclusion  to  come  upon 
them.  George  Sand  said  that  she  felt  doubts,  or  rather  that  she 
felt  an  interest  in  religious  problems.  She  immediately  wrote  a 
novel  about  them.  She  put  her  floating  theories  into  the  most 
exaggerated  shape  which  fancy  suggested,  and  which  her  wonderful 
mastery  of  style  enabled  her  to  command.  In  France  this  may  be 
done.  A  woman  is  quite  at  liberty  to  shriek  about  the  universe  if 
she  likes ;  and  in  Lelia  we  see  how  it  may  be  done.  In  England  we 
manage  things  differently.  We  do  not  want  to  have  people  here 
pouring  out  their  crude  philosophy,  or  sounding  the  abyss  of  doubt, 
or  calling  God  to  the  tiny  bar  of  their  babyish  insolence.  We 
think  them  silly  and  wicked  if  they  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
we  tell  them  so,  and  kick  them  and  keep  them  under  if  they  defy 
our  prohibition.  This  saves  us  from  much  nonsense,  and  keeps  up 
a  general  atmosphere  of  respectability.  We  are  probably  quite 
right,  and  society  gains,  on  the  whole,  when  it  thus  insists  that 
every  one  shall  either  walk  in  the  beaten  paths,  or  else  hold  their 
tongue.  But  all  people  do  not  submit  quite  calmly  to  this  control, 
and,  if  their  spirit  of  rebellion  is  not  quite  strong  enough  to  make 
them  openly  defy  their  censors,  they  yet  turn  with  avidity  to  a 
foreign  literature  in  which  there  is  no  reticence ;  and  George 
Sand,  although  no  philosopher,  has  yet  the  great  attraction  of 
genuineness  and  of  ardour,  both  in  feeling  and  expression.  And, 
theoretically,  such  books  as  Lelia  are  perhaps  justifiable.  Wild 
doubts  and  a  keen  sense  of  pain  at  the  mystery  of  things  are  un¬ 
questionably  among  the  most  vivid,  if  among  the  most  occasional 
and  temporary,  of  human  feelings.  If  literature  sets  itself  to 
record  all  vivid  human  feelings,  why  not  these  among  others  ? 
The  English  way  of  expressing  doubt  is,  in  some  degree,  absurd. 
In  England  the  doubts  are  always  the  doubts  of  other  people,  over 
which  the  happy  writer  is  triumphant.  They  are  not  doubts  at  all. 
The  only  reply  is,  that  practically  we  find  we  get  on  better  without 
the  expression  of  doubts.  No  one  has  really  got  anything  new  to 
say,  and,  as  wise  men  come  round  to  belief  or  silence,  it  is  no  use 
vexing  ourselves  about  their  half-way  fancies.  This  is  sensible  ; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  there  is  another  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter,  and  that  imaginative  foreigners  view  with 
some  contempt  this  reduction  of  literature  within  the  limits  of 
practical  sense. 

George  Sand  tells  us  that  she  early  repudiated  the  mysterious 
maxim  of  “  art  for  art.”  fif  she  understood  it  rightly,  it  meant 


that  art  ought  only  to  occupy  itself  with  those  subjects  which  all 
artist  could  approach  in  a  purely  artistic  frame  of  mind  —  things,, 
that  is,  that  did  not  concern  him,  and  had  no  concern  with  what 
he  personally  felt  and  saw  and  underwent.  If  any  one  ever  held 
such  a  theory  of  art,  George  Sand  may  safely  say  that  she  has 
uniformly  defied  it.  The  subjects  of  which  she  treats  have  been 
suggested  to  her  either  by  the  thoughts  which  the  circumstances 
of  her  life  brought  home  to  her,  or  by  the  places  in  which  she 
lived.  She  married  unhappily,  and  the  best  of  all  her  novels, 
Mauprat,  was,  she  tells  us,  composed  at  the  time  when  she  was 
applying  to  a  tribunal  for  a  judicial  separation.  It  occurred  to  her 
to  ask  what  was  the  ideal  of  that  state  the  reality  of  which  she- 
found  so  dismal.  To  love  but  once  and  love  for  ever  struck  her  as 
the  most  complete  contrast,  and  Mauprat  was  written  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  a  man  who  never  loved  but  once,  who  married,  and 
early  lost  the  object  of  his  devotion.  Sometimes  it  was  a  mere 
social  difficulty  that  occupied  her.  She  was,  for  example,  so  struck 
with  the  problem  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  a  hus¬ 
band  who  finds  himself  in  the  way,  that  she  could  not  do  less 
than  write  a  novel  to  explain  how  easily  an  honourable  man  might 
conclude  that  the  best  and  handsomest  solution  would  be  to  kill  him¬ 
self.  But  her  impressibility  and  the  liveliness  of  her  mind  are  chiefly 
illustrated  by  the  great  use  she  has  made  of  the  scenery  and  the  home- 
life  in  which  her  time  has  been  mostly  passed.  The  wild  savage 
desolation  and  the  primitive  rusticity  of  Berry,  where  her  country 
home  is  situated,  and  Venice,  the  city  where  she  felt  most  pro¬ 
foundly  the  feelings  that  a  city  can  awaken,  have  been  the  two 
great  sources  on  which  she  has  drawn.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  she- 
has  thus  depicted  the  rural  life  of  France,  and  given  its  local 
colouring  to  the  representation  of  an  Italian  city,  that  her  writings 
seem  to  foreigners  to  express  more  of  the  general  mind  of  France 
than  the  compositions  of  authors  who  have  been  exclusively 
Parisian. 

An  author  who  surveys  his  past  compositions,  and  introduces 
them  again  to  the  public,  naturally  makes  the  best  of  what  he  sees 
before  him;  and  George  Sand  does  not  allude  to  what  might 
offend  us  in  the  several  tales  she  notices.  She  passes  over  the 
absurdity,  the  coarseness,  the  extravagance  of  her  writings  by 
telling  us  that  they  were  intended  as  studies  of  character.  We 
are  not  to  judge  her  or  her  books  by  what  she  pleases  to  tell  us. 
Yet  we  think  she  is  right  in  her  main  assertion,  that  she  has  always 
tried  to  keep  up  a  high  standard ;  for,  according  to  French  ways  of 
thinking,  her  standard  is  in  its  way  a  high  one.  She  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  her  respect  for  the  poor,  her  sense  of  the  worth  of 
true  affection,  and  her  love  of  equity.  She  can  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  she  has  often  followed  where  she  thought  it  right 
to  go,  although  pecuniary  temptation  was  strong  the  other  way. 
She  has  often  written  too  much,  too  inconsiderately,  and  too 
stupidly,  in  order  to  get  money;  but  she  has  never  stooped  to- 
please  the  public,  and  think  what  would  sell.  She  even  assures 
us  that,  in  fiction,  she  has  often  resisted  her  natural  bent 
in  the  direction  of  dramatic  and  startling  incidents,  and 
has  devoted  herself  to  the  tranquil  analysis  of  character, 
simply  because  she  thought  that  in  her  generation  the  habit 
of  writing  sensation  novels  had  become  far  too  strong.  She 
also  sought  for  herself  and  others  a  refuge  from  the  stirring 
days  of  the  1 848  revolution  in  the  contemplation  of  the  quietest 
and  most  soothing  form  of  life  she  could  dream  of.  Her  prose 
idyls  were  composed  that  stories  of  the  homely  worth  of  villagers, 
and  of  their  rude  tenderness,  might  offer  a  shelter  to  troubled 
minds  from  the  presence  of  the  bitter  hatred,  jealousy,  and  fury  of 
the  time.  Certainly  the  contrast  between  the  excitement  of  a 
barricade  and  the  quietude  of  La  Petite  Fadette  is  as  complete  as 
anything  could  be.  We  hope  that  her  thoughtfulness  for  her 
countrymen  was  appreciated  by  them.  Since  that  time  she  has 
gone  on  writing,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  authors  who  write  for 
thirty  years  as  hard  as  they  can,  she  has  lost  her  early  vivacity 
and  her  wealth  of  fancy.  She  no  longer  adds  to  her  fame,  but 
neither  does  she  detract  from  it.  Her  best  works  remain,  and  will 
long  remain,  among  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  that  outpouring  of  French  literature  the  period  of 
which  happened  to  be  almost  exactly  coterminous  with  tire  du¬ 
ration  of  constitutional  government  in  France. 


A  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  REVIEW.* 

HE  literature  of  English  Homan  Catholicism  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  nothing  when  not  polemical.  Probably  it 
shares  this  peculiarity  with  the  writings  of  other  religious  com¬ 
munities  whose  opinions  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  bulk  of  a  nation. 
Whatever  the  cause,  however,  such  is  the  fact.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Lingard  and  his  companions  in 
the  antiquarian  and  historical  schools,  the  Homan  Catholic  mind 
in  England  has  not  hitherto  proved  itself  capable  of  taking  up 
a  position  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  except  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  view  of  converting  Protestants  to  its  own  way  of  thinking. 
From  the  purely  ecclesiastical  class,  indeed,  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  looking  for  any  very  ardent  interest  in  matters  not  tending 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  clerical  order.  The  clerical  mind  is, 
unhappily,  rarely  a  liberal  and  unprejudiced  mind,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  Anglican  or  Nonconformist.  There  is  a 
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narrowing  influence  in  tho  ecclesiastical  profession  wliicli  tends  to 
diminish  a  man’s  interest  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and 
which  betrays  itself  in  books  as  clearly  as  in  the  common  concerns 
of  business  and  the  tone  of  daily  talk.  What  we  note  in  English 
Roman  Catholicism  is  something  more  than  this.  Its  whole  nature 
appears  to  be  sacerdotalized.  Its  laymen  seem  to  be  the  instruments 
of  its  priesthood.  Unlike  the  laity  of  Catholic  France,  or  Germany,  or 
Italy,  they  rarely  seem  able  to  breathe  freely,  or  to  contemplate  the 
facts  of  the  past  and  present  life  of  man  without  reference  to  some 
dominant  theological  fashion  of  thought.  Whenever  some  writer, 
more  rash  or  more  independent,  has  ventured  on  a  free  expression 
of  the  thoughts  of  a  free  mind,  he  is  regarded — if  we  may  judge 
from  what  we  read  in  periodicals  —  as  a  kind  of  rebel  against  lawful 
authority.  The  curious  in  polemics  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his 
trouble  if  he  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  news¬ 
papers,  reviews,  and  magazines  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
To  the  uninitiated,  much  that  he  will  read  will  be  scarcely  compre¬ 
hensible.  Evidently  there  is  a  good  deal  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  which  only  partially  breaks  out  into  print.  But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  extraordinary  freedom  with  which  names  and  persons  are 
handled,  and  from  the  eagerness  of  bishops  and  dignitaries  to  enter 
into  the  lists,  that  an  amount  of  pugnacity  exists  amongst  Roman 
Catholics  which  by  no  means  finds  a  sufficient  vent  in  its 
onslaught  on  Protestantism.  What  it  all  means  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive;  but  we  have  casually  caught  glimpses  of  mysterious 
hostilities,  which  have  led  us  to  amuse  ourselves  with  imagining 
the  result  of  a  Protestant  warfare  wherein  Dean  Close,  Dr.  Row¬ 
land  Williams,  and  Archdeacon  Denison  led  on  their  respective 
bands  to  the  conflict. 

Considering  the  numbers  and  the  social  position  of  English  and 
Irish  Catholics,  it  strikes  the  ordinary  spectator  that,  setting 
theology  apart,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  Church  of  Anselm,  of 
Aquinas,  of  Bossuet,  and  Pascal,  that  its  adherents  should  present 
themselves  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  a  garb  so  little  calculated 
to  ensure  respect.  When  a  man  attacks  Protestantism,  let  him 
attack  it.  If  satire  is  the  weapon  that  he  loves  best  to  employ,  let 
him  satirize.  If,  like  Dr.  Newman,  he  finds  nothing  so  sweet  as  a 
stinging  blow  at  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  by  all  means  let  him  in¬ 
dulge  himself  in  the  easy  j  oy.  But  why  never  write  except  to  assail  ? 
Why  never  enter  into  the  field  of  universal  knowledge  except 
to  pick  and  choose  such  odds  and  ends  as  may  seem  to  prove  that 
eveiy  human  being  (unless  “  invincibly  ignorant”)  is  in  the  way 
to  be  lost,  unless  he  believes  in  Ultramontane  Catholicism  ? —  for 
Catholicism  which  is  not  Ultramontane  is  scarcely  Catholicism  at 
all  with  these  pugnacious  gentlemen.  Surely  a  man  may  believe 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  yet  not  think  it  his  duty  to  care  for 
nought  but  what  may  gratify  the  priesthood  of  the  day.  And 
while  these  things  are  so,  what  right  have  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  complain  if  the  old  popular  exasperation  against  them 
still  smoulders  in  the  country  F 

Our  remarks  are  prompted  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a 
competitor  for  public  favour,  which,  while  it  makes  no  pretence 
at  shirking  its  real  creed,  comes  before  the  world  with  less  of  the 
clerical  and  polemical  tone  than  aDV  Roman  Catholic  periodical  we 
remember  to  have  ever  seen.  The  Home  and  Foreign  Review  tells  us 
nothing  of  its  origin,  but  it  is,  we  believe,  the  enlarged  form  of  a 
magazine — The  Rambler  —  which  has  more  than  once  called  for  our 
criticism  in  years  past.  We  have  occasionally  turned  over  the  pages 
of  this  periodical,  and  have  detected  not  a  few  tokens  that  more  has 
been  going  on  than  met  the  eye.  What  with  apologies,  and  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  avowals  of  opinions  strangely  new  alike  to  the  old- 
fashioned  traditionalism  and  the  new-fashioned  ultramontanism, 
we  have  thought  on  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  asked  ourselves, 
“What  next?”  On  the  whole,  its  writers  seem  to  represent  a 
school  of  thought  which  differs  almost  as  much  from  that  of 
which  Dr.  Newman  is  the  type  as  from  the  more  common-place 
emotional  school,  which  flies  to  Rome  for  the  sake  of  candlesticks, 
incense,  and  the  confessional.  The  head  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  —  qualis  ab  incepto  —  cleaves,  heart  and  soul,  to  Rome  and 
.her  claim  to  infallibility,  as  the  only  alternative  to  absolute 
scepticism.  Rome  or  Atheism  —  or,  at  the  best,  Deism  —  is  the 
legitimate  issue  of  the  whole  Tractarian  movement,  so  far  as  it 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  former  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s.  The 
emotional  convert,  or  old  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  troubled  with  any  profound  speculations  as  to  the 
great  mystery  of  human  life.  He  has  his  counterpart  in 
the  “  Evangelical  ”  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  goes 
t>y  his  feelings.  He  wants  comfort,  peace,  a  self-complacent 
conviction  that  everything  is  right  with  himself,  whatever  it 
be  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  “  imputed  righteousness  ”  is 
to  the  one,  a  priestly  absolution  is  to  the  other.  A  “precious” 
sermon,  or  a  sweet  hymn,  or  a  prayer-meeting  full  of  unction, 
soothes  the  soul  of  an  ultra-Protestant,  as  the  soul  of  a  Catholic 
is  entranced  by  a  gorgeous  function  or  procession,  by  blazing  lights 
■and  clouds  of  incense,  by  passionate  invocations  of  Mary  and  the 
Saints.  Personal  feeling'  is  the  guide  of  the  reason  in  both  cases. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  cares  much  for  truth  as  such.  What 
both  parties  want  is  a  sensation  of  present  personal  pleasure,  and 
what  they  consider  a  spiritual  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  Let  us 
not  be  too  hard  upon  either  of  them.  They  are  what  Providence 
has  made  them,  and  can  no  more  be  blamed  for  mistaking  emotions 
for  logical  proofs  than  for  being  unable  to  master  the  laws  of 
Conic  Sections. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  writers  before  us  are  of  a  third 
school.  It  is  not  easy  to  penetrate  to  their  real  thoughts,  the 
necessities  of  their  position  clearly  inducing  a  caution  in  all  they 


say  which  leaves  the  reader  not  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  their 
ultimate  aims.  They  appear  to  hold  that  while  the  Roman 
Church  is  historically  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Apostolic, 
and  her  creed  a  true  exposition  of  the  Apostolic  faith,  though 
“developed,”  yet  a  time  is  at  hand  when  modern  science  and 
criticism  must  inevitably  modify  the  belief  of  her  adherents  to 
an  extent  which  they  do  not  like  to  contemplate.  That  such  a 
school,  however  loyal  in  its  heart,  should  be  little  acceptable  to  the 
Roman  authorities,  can  be  well  believed.  Men  who  write  on 
Scripture  and  inspiration  and  physical  science  as  these  critics 
sometimes  write,  can  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  Bishops 
and  Cardinals  who  have  canonized  the  Japanese  Martyrs  on 
an  examination  into  their  miraculous  powers  too  ridiculous 
to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  merest  tyro  in  the  laws  of 
evidence.  What  will  be  the  issue  of  this  advance  of  the  critical 
philosophy  into  the  heart  of  English  and  German  Catholicism 
none  can  say.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  the 
school  which  believes  only  in  facts  has  established  itself  in  the 
head-quarters  of  unreasoning  sacerdotalism. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Reviev:,  which  we  presume  is  henceforth 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  non-fanatical  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  in  England,  is  a  better  literary  work  than  English  Catholicism 
has  hitherto  had  the  credit  of  being  able  to  produce.  It  has  little 
even  of  theological  reference  in  any  of  its  articles,  alwTays  excepting 
a  marvellous  production  in  the  way  of  Biblical  criticism.  In 
a  strange  medley  of  whimsical  mysticism  and  ingenious  fancy,  a 
learned  and  not  stupid  writer  pretends  to  solve  the  whole  difficulty 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Four  Gospels  by  aid  of  a  vision  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel.  But  for  the  obvious  good  faith  in  which  the 
paper  is  written,  it  might  almost  have  been  taken  for  an  elaborate 
burlesque  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  Apocalyptic  announcements. 

One  paper  which  this  new  Review  contains  is  of  singular  interest 
to  the  future  historian,  and  after  reading  it  we  feel  all  the  more 
anxious  to  see  the  MS.  treasures  of  the  Vatican  and  other  ecclesias¬ 
tical  libraries  made  accessible  to  the  world.  A  writer  who  signs 
himself  J.  D.  A.  has  had  put  into  his  possession  several  manuscripts 
by  Father  Boero,  the  librarian  of  the  “  Gesti  ”  in  Rome,  revealing 
sundry  most  curious  particulars  concerning  the  secret  history  of 
King  Charles  II.  Among  the  rest  is  a  document  bearing  the 
followung  title :  —  “  Oblatio  ex  parte  Caroli  II.  Magnto  Britanniie 
Regis  pro  optatissima  trium  suorum  Regnorum  Anglite,  Scotia3, 
et  Hibemise  cum  Sede  Apostolica  Romans,  reunione.”  The 
wniter  before  us  gives  the  substance  of  this  “offering,”  which 
is  practically  a  proposal  to  restore  the  Roman  dominion  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Gallican  basis.  Whether  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Pope  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  on  this 
basis,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  proposal  came  to  nothing; 
and  Charles,  alarmed  at  the  reports  abroad,  proceeded  to  hood¬ 
wink  the  nation  by  assenting  to  a  proclamation  ordering  all 
priests  to  quit  the  kingdom  under  pain  of  death.  But  the 
most  singular  discovery  resulting  from  the  documents  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  Charles  was  the  father  of  a  natural  son,  older 
than  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  born  of  a  lady  of  high  rank 
in  Jersey  in  the  year  1 646.  This  son  was  brought  up  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  but  ultimately  j  oined  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  became 
a  novice  among  the  Jesuits,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  instrument  in 
strengthening  his  father’s  latent  fondness  for  Catholicism.  As  a 
young  man,  he  bore  the  name  of  James  Stuart.  In  the  register  of 
the  house  of  Jesuit  novices  at  Rome  he  is  described  in  the  following 
entry:  —  “ Jacobus  de  la  Cloche  mgressus  11  Aprilis,  1668.”  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  wras  in  England,  returning  to  Rome 
before  its  termination,  and  from  that  period  he  disappears  from  all 
history.  We  have  not  space  for  entering  into  the  details  of  this 
extraordinary  story,  but  we  may  add  that  its  truth  seems  clearly 
established.  We  should  add  also  that  the  writer  before  us  con¬ 
siders  that  King  Charles  wras  undoubtedly  not  actually  reconciled 
to  Rome  before  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 

If  the  writers  in  this  new  Review1-  can  unearth  a  few  more  docu¬ 
ments  of  equal  importance  with  those  which  the  Jesuit  librarian 
has  placed  in  their  hands,  they  will  establish  a  claim  to  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  their  literary  fellow-countrymen  which  will  do 
more  to  neutralize  the  hatred  of  Ultra-Protestantism  than  all 
the  pastorals  of  all  their  prelates,  and  all  the  controversial  essays 
by  which  they  prove  Protestants  wrong  without  proving  them¬ 
selves  right.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  Italian  libraries 
abound  with  buried  treasures  which  the  jealousy  and  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  clerical  powrer  hide  from  the  eyes  of  all  who  can  turn 
them  to  any  useful  purpose.  One  of  these  great  libraries,  that  of 
Bologna,  is  now  in  other  hands,  and  must  surely  be  accessible  to 
all  men  with  respectable  introductions.  We  advise  the  conductors 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review  to  turn  their  careful  attention  to 
these  mines  of  wrealth.  They  will  then  have  a  chance  of  making 
their  way  into  circles  from  which,  though  not  from  any  religious 
bigotry,  everything  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Rome  has 
been  habitually  excluded. 


MACHIAVELLI’S  DESPATCHES.* 

I1E  complete  editions  of  Machiavelli’s  works  have  been  long 
since  enriched  with  his  “  Legations,”  or  ambassadorial  de¬ 
spatches  from  the  French  Court,  and  from  those  of  Caterina  Sforza 


*  Scritti  inediti  di  JYiccold  Macluavclli,  risguardanti  la  storia  c  la  milizia 
(1499-15 1 2),  tratti  dal  Carteggio  officiate.  El  illustrati  da  Giuseppe  Canea- 
trini.  Firenze:  1857. 
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and  the  Duke  Valentino  ;  and  to  these  it  has  been  attempted  to  add 
that  part  of  the  State  correspondence  from  Florence  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  (with  two  coadjutors)  as  secretary  to  the  “Ten  of  Liberty,” 
during  the  years  1499  to  1512.  But  from  this  only  a  few  genuine 
documents  have  been  published,  including  none  of  consequence 
beyond  the  two  ordinances  (provvisioni)  respecting  the  national 
militia,  and  the  decree  for  the  appointment  of  a  captain-general ; 
while  the  error  has  been  committed  of  adding  to  the  above  two  or 
more  series  of  letters  signed  by  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the 
“  Florentine  Secretary’s,”  who  was  also  an  esteemed  statesman, 
and  three  times  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Many  of  these 
letters,  indeed,  are  shown  to  have  been  dated  from  Florence, 
when  the  supposed  writer  was  actually  employed  in  France.  The 
papers  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  the  latter  have  now  been 
sought  out  in  the  Florentine  registers  by  the  practised  industry  of 
Signor  Canestrini,  who  has  edited  all  such  as  appeared  to  have 
any  historical  or  antiquarian  interest,  adding  a  few  illustrations 
from  the  labours  of  the  Coadjutors,  and  a  preface  comprising 
some  results  that  have  been  attained  respecting  the  military 
regulations  of  Florence  in  those  times,  the  pay  of  the  ambassadors, 
&c.  The  recovered  letters  and  documents  are  arranged  under 
several  heads,  referring  to  the  Rebellion  of  Valdichiana  and 
Arezzo,  the  successive  expeditions  against  Pisa  in  1499,  1503-4-5, 
miscellaneous  affairs  and  ordinances  of  the  same  period,  and,  lastly, 
to  the  measures  adopted  between  1506  and  1512  to  carry  into 
effect  the  regulations  for  establishing  a  national  militia,  and  to  su¬ 
persede  the  irregular  foreign  mercenaries.  This  was  a  system  that 
had  been  zealously  advocated  and  supported  by  Machiavelli,  and 
which,  according  to  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  u  did  honour  to  his 
heart  and  to  his  intellect.”  From  the  same  source  our  editor 
further  cites  the  following  sentences,  which  afford  a  convenient  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  most  important  parts  of  the  volume  before  us :  — 

The  exertions  which  Machiavelli  made  to  effect  this  great  object  ought 
alone  to  rescue  his  name  from  obloquy.  Though  his  situation  and  habits 
were  pacific,  he  studied  with  intense  assiduity  the  theory  of  war.  He  made 
himself  master  of  all  its  details.  The  Florentine  government  entered  into  his 
views.  A  council  of  war  was  appointed.  Levies  were  decreed.  The  inde¬ 
fatigable  minister  flew  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  his  design.  The  times  were,  in  some  respects,  favourable  to  the 
experiment.  The  system  of  military  tactics  had  undergone  a  great  revo¬ 
lution.  The  cavalry  was  no  longer  considered  as  forming  the  strength  of 
an  army.  The  hours  which  a  citizen  could  spare  from  his  ordinary  employ¬ 
ments,  though  by  no  means  sufficient  to  familiarize  him  with  the  exercise  of 
a  man-at-arms,  might  render  him  a  useful  foot  soldier.  The  dread  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  of  plunder,  massacre  and  conflagration,  might  have  conquered 
that  repugnance  to  military  pursuits  which  both  the  industry  and  the 
idleness  of  great  towns  commonly  generate.  For  a  time  the  scheme  promised 
well.  The  new  troops  acquitted  themselves  respectably  in  the  field.  Ma¬ 
chiavelli  looked  with  parental  rapture  on  the  success  of  his  plan,  and  began 
to  hope  that  the  arms  of  Italy  might  once  more  be  formidable  to  the  barba¬ 
rians  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Rhine. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  in  this  military  department  that  we  can  feel 
Machiavelli  to  have  had  a  personal  interest  and  influence  in  the 
instructions  which  he  was  charged  to  deliver.  In  other  ai Fairs 
he  may  have  been  a  very  subordinate  agent,  although  the  present 
editor,  apprehensive  that  this  consideration  might  cool  our  interest 
in  the  newly-edited  works,  has,  with  some  ingenuity  and  success, 
exerted  himself  to  forestall  its  effect :  — 

Nor  because  these  letters  are  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  Ten,  must 
anyone  suppose  that  Machiavelli  wrote  them  under  their  dictation  or  inspira¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  practice  of  modern  secretaries  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  to 
him  belong  not  only  the  elegance  and  the  simplicity,  the  conciseness  and  the 
energy  of  the  form,  but  also  the  designs,  the  ideas  and  the  wise  provisions 
involved  ;  and  that  in  his  hands  was  the  direction  of  all  the  most  minute 
business  and  the  control  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In 
fact,  seeing  that  the  latter  were  so  frequently  superseded,  and  could  not  hold 
office  for  upwards  of  a  few  months,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  always 
new  to  the  business  they  had  to  take  in  hand ;  while  he  [their  nominal 
subordinate],  by  remaining  continually  at  his  post  [his  legations  only  occu¬ 
pying  altogether  an  inconsiderable  period],  was  in  a  position  to  understand 
from  day  to  day  the  condition  of  the  republic,  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
despatches  and  documents  requiring  consideration  —  to  weigh  all  things,  and 
to  provide  for  all  with  ease  and  promptness. 

He  proceeds  to  remind  us  of  Machiavelli’s  works  on  military 
subjects,  as  tbe  Arte  della  Guerra  and  the  Provvisioni ,  of  the  com¬ 
missions  he  received  to  report  on  the  fortifications  of  Pisa,  &c., 
and  for  the  formation  and  arming  of  companies  of  militia,  in  order 
to  show  that  every  one  must  “  recognise  in  this  correspondence 
the  profound  intellect  and  powerful  language  ”  of  Machiavelli. 
Moreover,  the  documents  are  further  represented  as  deserving 
publication  for  their  historical  value  in  relation  to  a  period  in 
which  Italy  witnessed  such  extraordinary  events  as  the  irruption 
of  the  French  under  Louis  XII.,  the  flagitious  undertakings  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  the  Duke  Valentino,  to  found,  by  the 
aid  of  the  French,  a  new  State  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula;  the 
war  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  the  revolutions  in  Rome  and  Romagna  after  the  death  of 
the  above-named  Pope,  & c.  He  shows  that  the  two  celebrated 
provvisioni  for  the  formation  of  the  national  infantry  and  cavalry 
have  been  imperfectly  understood,  and  may  be  supplied  with 
valuable  illustrations  from  the  “  orders,  instructions,  circulars,  and 
proclamations  ”  which  Machiavelli  wrote  both  before  and  after  the 
year  I  506.  From  the  same  documents  the  military  student  may 
obtain  much  information  as  to  the  observances  of  warfare  in  those 
times,  together  with  some  materials  for  a  technical  vocabulary 
derived  from  the  pure  sources  of  the  Italian  language,  and  not 
promiscuously  gathered  out  of  foreign  countries. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  documents  in  question,  what 
we  have  said  may  excite  some  expectations  that  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  would  not  substantially  object  to  the  plainness  of 


their  style,  which  is  always  sufficiently  terse  and  forcible  to  give 
some  impression  of  the  author’s  sagacity  and  ability;  but  they 
were,  no  doubt,  written  rapidly  and  carelessly,  and  mainly  in  the 
traditional  diction  of  the  bureau.  They  are  thickly  interspersed 
with  Latinisms  that  are  more  convenient  than  elegant,  as  etiam  and 
tamcn  incessantly,  demum ,  solum,  quam  primum ,  preesertim ,  revera , 
and  cum  sit.  Now  the  writer  who  borrows  conjunctions  from 
another  language  gives  a  stronger  impression  (whether  fair  or 
unfair)  of  the  poverty  of  his  own  than  he  who  borrows  technical 
terms.  The  omissions  of  the  relative  pronouns  are  very  frequent, 
and  make  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  understand  a  sentence  at  the 
first  reading.  The  forms  of  the  second  person  singular  and  plural 
are  frequently  confounded.  Curious  combinations  of  prepositions 
occur  in  the  phrases  “  quelli  di  all’  intorno,”  and  “  partito  per  a 
cotesta  volta,”  “  spedito  per  alia  corte  ” — which  may  help  us,  by 
the  way,  to  ascertain  the  etymology  of  da,  Italian,  and  the  Spanish 
para.  To  proceed  to  another  point — the  special  share  that  Machia¬ 
velli  enjoyed  in  the  management  of  State  business — we  suspect, 
from  particular  transactions,  that  it  has  been  over-estimated  by 
our  editor.  Take,  for  an  example,  the  case  of  Vitellio,  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  commander  before  Pisa  in  the  year  1499,  whose  neglect  of 
a  favourable  conjuncture  after  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Stampace, 
together  with  some  other  errors  or  disasters,  exposed  him  to  sus¬ 
picions  of  malversation,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  recalled  by 
the  Ten,  and  ultimately  beheaded,  after  having  suffered  torture. 
His  arrest  and  conveyance  to  Florence  required  some  precautions 
and  stratagems,  to  which  the  commissaries  in  the  camp  had  to  be 
prompted  by  dark  hints  or  oral  messages.  The  whole  conduct  of 
the  affair  cannot  be  traced  in  Machiavelli’s  letters  ;  and  those  by 
his  coadjutors,  which  are  opportunely  cited  in  an  editorial  note, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  took  a  less  important  part  in 
it  than  others  did.  Perhaps  he  disliked  the  whole  transaction, 
and  we  cannot  help  conjecturing  that  he  afterwards  strove  to 
condemn  it,  by  implication,  in  a  chapter  of  the  Discourses  on  the 
first  Decad  of  T.  Livius,  where  we  read :  — 

The  Romans  were  not  less  ungrateful  than  other  republics,  but  were  more 
lenient  and  respective  in  the  punishment  of  the  captains  of  their  armies  than 
any  others.  For  if  the  latter  did  wrong  maliciously,  they  punished  them 
moderately  ;  if  through  ignorance,  instead  of  punishing,  they  rewarded  and 
honoured  them.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  well-advised,  because  they 
judged  it  of  so  much  importance  for  those  who  conducted  their  armies  to 
have  their  minds  free  and  unembarrassed,  so  as  to  take  measures  without 
respect  to  any  extrinsic  objects,  that  they  were  loth  to  add  new  difficulties 
and  perils  to  a  thing  in  itself  difficult  and  perilous,  thinking  that  if  they  did 
so,  there  would  be  no  one  found  that  would  behave  worthily.  .  .  .  And 
judging  that  to  such  men  the  ignominy  of  having  lost  the  day  would  be  a 
sufficient  punishment,  they  did  not  choose  to  dismay  them  by  the  dread  of 
any  other.  We  have  an  example  of  an  error  that  was  not  committed  through 
ignorance.  Sergius  and  V irginius  were  in  the  camp  before  V eii,  each  command¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  army  [See  Liv.  5,  8],  of  whom  Sergius  was  on  the  side  which 
the  Tuscans  [Etruscans]  were  likelv  to  attack,  and  Virginius  on  the  other. 
In  the  event,  Sergius  being  assailed  by  the  Falisci  and  other  nations,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  be  routed  and  put  to  flight  before  he  would  send  to  Virginius  for 
aid.  [We  quam  opem  ab  inimico  videretur  petisse,  vinci  ab  hoste  quam  vinccre 
per  civem  maluit .]  And  on  the  other  side  Virginius,  waiting  for  him  to 
humble  himself,  brooked  rather  to  see  the  dishonour  of  his  country  and  the  ruin 
of  that  army  than  to  rescue  him.  This  was  truly  an  atrocious  case,  and 
deserves  to  be  noted.  .  .  .  For  any  other  commonwealth  would  have 

punished  them  with  death,  and  Rome  punished  them  only  with  a  fine. 
Which  was  not  because  their  offences  deserved  no  graver  punishment ;  but 
because  the  Romans  in  this  case  were  desirous,  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  of  maintaining  their  ancient  customs. 

In  a  general  way,  tbe  reflections  in  Macbiavelli’s  historical  and 
political  works  are  deeply  adverse  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
rulers  of  Florence  between  the  years  1499  and  1506.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  war  against  Pisa  as  the  attempt  of  a  republic  to  re¬ 
duce  another  republic  to  a  condition  of  servile  dependence  —  a 
lesson  which  might  be  studied  with  advantage  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries.  He  would  have  had  Arezzo,  after  its  revolt,  either 
dismantled  or  else  propitiated  by  a  generous  alliance,  but  not 
left  standing  and  exasperated  by  the  banishment,  execution, 
or  degradation  of  its  principal  citizens.  He  would  have 
had  free  commissions  given  to  commanders  in  the  field,  whereas 
he  complains  that  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  republics,  if  their 
captains  have  only  to  plant  a  piece  of  artillery,  must  needs  want 
to  understand  and  direct  it — “a  fashion  deserving  the  same  praise 
as  the  others  which  altogether  have  conducted  them  to  the 
critical  condition  in  which  they  now  stand.”  It  is  possible  that 
his  views  on  some  of  these  points  were  formed  after  later  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  consequences  of  measures  which  had  been  adopted ; 
but  if  he  was  in  any  way  inclined  to  anticipate  those  consequences, 
he  could  hardly  have  been  qualified  to  make  himself  acceptable  to 
the  people  as  a  leading  statesman  while  the  current  of  opinion 
pressed  so  forcibly  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  more  likely  that 
lie  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  official  position  by  working 
in  subordination  to  those  whom  the  constitution  had  set  over  him, 
and  cautiously  expressing  his  own  views  in  those  conj  unctures  only 
which  afforded  special  facilities  for  advancing  them. 

But  to  throw  any  keen  light  upon  the  workings  of  the 
Machiavellian  mind,  in  the  extrinsic  taskwork  and  official  routine 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  is  a  thing  that  Signor  Canestrini  has 
not  decidedly  attempted.  Passing  to  the  period  of  the  military 
ordinances,  1506  to  1512,  we  find  that  the  editor  has  carefully 
illustrated  it  by  comparisons  of  various  documents,  and  summed 
up  his  observations  in  a  neat  antiquarian  essay.  Altogether,  he 
has  produced  a  valuable  work  of  reference,  which  it  must,  however, 
require  a  somewhat  patient  and  studious  frame  of  mind  to  peruse 
with  interest.  The  introduction  might  have  been  rendered  more 
entertaining  by  a  series  of  references  to  the  letters  upon  which 
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it  is  founded,  rendered  available  by  a  good  index  or  table  of 
contents.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  important  letters  in 
connexion  with  the  sixteenth-century  system  of  Italian  warfare, 
and  gives  a  lively  impression  of  the  zeal  with  which  Machiavelli 
applied  himself  to  prevent  his  new  militia  men  from  being  seduced 
by  the  proffers  of  condottieri  to  enrol  themselves  under  foreign 
standards :  — 

To  Giovanni  Compagni,  Vicar  in  Firenzuola. 

July  10,  1507. 

Antonio,  the  constable,  wrote  to  us  a  few  days  ago  that  some  of  his  foot 
soldiers  were  asking  leave  of  him  to  take  pay  from  Ramazotto,  or  from  some 
other  constable  who  is  hiring  troops  for  the  Signoria  of  Venice.  To  whom 
we  answered  that  such  permission  must  by  no  means  be  granted  ;  but  rather 
lie  must  make  them  understand  that  by  going  they  will  do  against  the  will 
of  our  Signori,  and  that  upon  returning  they  will  be  liable  to  punishment. 
It  was  further  written  that  he  must  make  them  understand  that  such  an  ex¬ 
pedition  would  be  very  little  to  their  advantage,  because  they  would  have  to 
go  far  from  home,  and  to  a  place  from  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  return 
when  they  wanted.  We  charged  him  to  communicate  the  letter  to  thee,  to 
the  intent  that,  having  understood  our  will,  thou  mightest  lend  him  every  aid 
to  effect  the  same.  [The  words  thou,  you,  &c.,  are  employed  in  this  corre¬ 
spondence  with  some  respect  of  persons.]  And  it  is  because  we  consider  this 
case  an  important  one,  and  the  provisions  hitherto  made  insufficient  to  meet 
it,  that  we  write  to  thee  at  present,  and  give  thee  to  understand  generally 
that  we  desire  that  no  subject  of  this  republic,  and  especially  of  our  con¬ 
scripts,  should  go  out  anywhere  to  serve  for  pay,  because  the  times  being  such 
that  we  might  have  need  to  employ  them,  we  will  not  have  them  away  from 
home,  and  serving  other  parties  with  our  weapons.  And  to  carry  this  into 
effect  thou  must  anew,  in  such  modes  as  may  appear  to  thee  most  efficacious, 
make  each  of  them  understand  that  he  will  go  out  to  take  foreign  pay  without 
our  leave,  that  he  will  be  punished  for  it  either  in  going  or  in  returning,  and 
will  be  treated  as  a  rebel  against  us  ;  and  let  the  father  he  punished  for  the 
son,  and  one  brother  for  another.  And  because  they  might  complain  that, 
while  we  do  not  give  them  money,  we  will  not  allow  them  to  receive  it  from 
others,  thou  must  give  them  to  understand  that,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
others  would  give  them  money,  we  shall  do  so  likewise ;  and,  if  we  give  it 
more  tardily,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  them,  because  they  will  have  it 
at  home. 

He  elsewhere  writes :  — 

He  who  goes  into  the  service  of  the  Venetians  will  go  forth  to  lose,  and  not 
to  gain  ;  for,  although  he  may  receive  the  pay  of  two  or  three  months  in 
advance,  he  will  be  led  whence  he  cannot  return,  except  at  the  discretion  of 
others,  and  will  be  so  long  kept  there  that  he  will  easily  spend  his  money  ; 
and  in  the  end  they  will  have  to  live  for  a  time  under  great  privations, 
and  afterwards  either  not  return  or  return  in  their  shirts. 

Thou  must  also  make  them  understand  all  that  was  written  to  Antonio 
about  the  danger  to  which  they  expose  themselves  by  serving  the  patrons  of 
those  who  engage  them,  by  going,  as  we  said  above,  so  far  from  home,  and 
not  being  able  to  return  when  they  want.  And  all  these  allegations  being 
perfectly  true,  they  ought  to  be  convinced  of  them  without  difficulty.  It  is 
our  intention,  in  order  to  terrify  any  who  might  be  inclined  to  disobey,  and 
to  give  notoriety  to  these  regulations,  to  send  to  you  Don  Michele  [the 
Captain  of  the  Guard],  on  whose  arrival  thou  canst  proclaim  a  muster,  and, 
when  thou  hast  brought  them  together,  declare  afresh  all  that  we  have 
charged  thee.  We  trust  to  thy  prudence,  and  hope  thou  wilt  thereby  be 
enabled  to  arrange  this  matter  to  our  satisfaction. 


WALTHAM  ABBEY.  * 


FROM  the  opening  chapters  of  this  short  tract  the  reader 
might  be  lecl  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  mere  catalogue  of 
mediaeval  miracles  or  wonders,  which  might  perhaps  serve  for 
purposes  of  education,  but  which,  as  a  historical  document,  must 
be  absolutely  worthless.  He  would  be  quite  mistaken.  It  is  a 
record  of  the  fortunes  of  Waltham  Abbey  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  written  by  one  who  looked  back  with  a  sad  and  fond 
remembrance  on  a  life  which,  but  for  the  acts  of  Henry  II.,  would 
have  been  closed  within  its  wall*.  It  is  the  narrative  of  one  who 
did  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  historical  sense  of  his  time,  but 
who  is,  beyond  question,  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  witness  for 
every  event  of  which  he  speaks  on  his  own  knowledge.  We  are 
hardly  disposed  to  make  an  exception  even  for  what  he  sets 
down  as  miracles.  Those  which  are  stated  to  have  happened 
before  his  time,  he  relates,  of  course,  as  they  were  told  to  him ; 
but  we  see  at  once  that  others,  of  which  he  declares  himself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness,  were  events  which,  in  some  sort  or 
other,  really  did  take  place,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  which  he  followed 
simply  the  opinions  of  his  age.  He  does  not  indulge,  like  Hero¬ 
dotus,  in  questions  as  to  the  limits  of  possibility;  but  in  his 
personal  good  faith  we  may  place  as  much  trust  as  in  that  of 
Herodotus.  He  was  not  on  all  points  well  informed,  and  may  not 
perhaps  have  always  taken  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  get  the 
best  information.  But  his  wish  was  to  write  a  true  history ;  and 
he  has  written  one  which  bears  on  more  than  one  subject  of  great 
interest  and  no  little  difficulty.  He  was  a  secular  canon,  and  he 
had  something  to  say  on  the  distinctions  between  these  and 
monks  and  canons  regular.  He  lived  for  more  than  fifty  years  on 
the  foundation  of  Harold,  and  from  some  incidental  expressions 
light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  extent  of  Harold’s  work,  and 
the  changes  brought  about  in  it  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

If  Mr.  Stubbs  had  done  nothing  more  than  publish  in  full  this 
narrative  of  the  old  canon  of  Waltham,  he  would  have  done  good 
service.  In  his  Chroniqucs  Anglo-Normandes,  M.  Francisque 
Michel  published  a  portion  of  it.  To  the  whole  list  of  contents  he 
appended  eight  chapters,  from  the  1 4th  to  the  2  2nd ;  and  as  there 
is  nothing  expressly  said  to  the  contrary,  the  reader  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  there  was  no  more  of  it  left.  That  the 


*  The  Tract ,  “  Be  Inventione  Sanctcc  Crucis  Nostra:  in  Monte  Acutn  ct  de 
Puetione  ejusdem  apud  Waltham:'  Now  first  printed  from  the  Manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William  Stubbs, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Navestoek,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Oxford  : 

J.  H.  &  J.  Parker.  1 861. 


portions  not  published  by  M.  Michel  should  contain  passages 
deciding  the  date  of  the  work,  he  could  not  possibly  discover. 
In  this  instance,  M.  Michel  has  not  only  left  out  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  a  work  the  whole  of  which  falls  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages,  but  he  has  led  another  writer  to  draw 
inferences  which  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  whole  made 
him  cast  aside.  In  a  very  obscure  passage  the  Waltham  canon 
says  something  about  a  translation  of  Harold,  at  which  he  was 
himself  present.  In  his  preface,  M.  Michel  stated  that  the  writer 
was  made  a  canon  by  Adeliza,  the  second  wife  of  Henry  I.,  but  he 
did  not  give  the  passage  which  had  taught  him  even  this  much. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Freeman,  while  discussing  the 
architectural  history  of  Waltham,  should  conclude  that  it  was 
written  during  the  reign  of  that  King.  The  publication  of  the 
whole  tract  would  have  set  at  least  this  question  at  rest.  He  was 
made  a  canon  in  1 1 44,  but  he  tells  us  of  events  later  than  the 
martyrdom  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  He  lived  to  mourn  his 
expulsion  from  the  home  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  when 
Henry  II.,  too  poor  to  found  a  new  church,  thought  to  compass 
the  same  end  by  putting  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine  in  the 
place  of  the  secular  clergy  whom  Harold  had  established  at 
Waltham.  How  long  he  lived  after  the  year  (1177)  of  his  ex¬ 
pulsion,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us ;  but  what  he  does  say  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  translation  of  Harold,  to  which  he  refers, 
could  not  have  been  the  removal  of  his  body  to  Waltham  from 
the  cairn  or  great  heap  of  stones  (not  the  round  church  of  Mr. 
Fergusson)  under  which,  according  to  one  account,  it  was  first 
buried  on  the  sea-shore  after  the  fight  of  Senlac. 

Mr.  Stubbs  has,  however,  done  much  more  than  fill  up  the 
shortcomings  of  M.  Michel.  In  an  introduction  which  sums  up 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  history  cf  the  abbey  down  to  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  the  tract,  he  has  shown  not  merely  the  wide 
extent  of  his  reading,  but  the  clearness  with  which  he  has  exa¬ 
mined  and  determined  questions  on  which  too  many  winters 
broach  hasty  theories,  or  indulge  in  vague  assertions.  Even  where 
we  differ  from  him,  we  see  at  once  that  he  has  looked  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  that  we  have  not  first  to  settle  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  is  to  decide  a  doubt  or  solve  a 
difficulty.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  Mr.  Stubbs’s  introduction  to  this  tract,  De  Inventione ,  and 
the  essay  on  St.  Swithun,  which  Mr.  Earle  has  prefixed  to  his 
Gloucester  Fragments.  In  that  essay,  Mr.  Earle  seems  to  entertain 
at  once  two  theories  on  the  donation  of  Ethelwolf,  while  he  mis¬ 
takes  altogether  the  position  of  Dunstan  in  the  great  ecclesiastical 
controversy  of  his  age.  In  a  few  pages  Mr.  Stubbs  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  earlier  monastic  history  of  England,  in  which  the  changes 
that  took  place  between  the  days  of  Augustine  and  Dunstan  are 
set  forth  with  masterly  clearness.  Mr.  Earle  involved  the  subject 
in  greater  darkness  by  supposing  that  the  rule  of  Chrodegang, 
Archbishop  of  Metz,  was  generally  introduced  into  England,  and 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  office  of  Rural  Deans.  Mr.  Stubbs 
shows  that  it  never  made  any  way  in  England,  and  that  the  few  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  it,  subsequent  to  the  Synod  of  Cealchythe,  only 
sought  to  bring  it  in  under  a  very  modified  form.  Even  so  late  as 
1059,  when  the  "works  at  Waltham  were  in  progress,  Harold  dis¬ 
regarded  a  decree  of  Pope  Nicolas  II.,  that  secular  priests  living 
together  should  use  a  common  table  (xi.).  Something  of  Chro- 
degang’s  discipline  was  indeed  retained.  Harold’s  clergy  were 
made  to  endure  not  merely  reprimands  but  scourging ;  and  this 
tract  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  that  the  language  and  general  tone 
of  feeling  of  secular  canons  was  scarcely  less  monastic  than  that  of 
Alcuin  or  of  Bede.  There  was  the  same  local  attachment,  the 
same  uncritical  faith,  the  same  childlike  simplicity.  They  were 
not  like  the  modern  clergy  of  the  English  Church ;  but  neither 
were  they,  as  Dean  Milman  calls  them,  “  married  monks.”  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  mark  that  the  author  of  the  tract  was 
brought  up  by  Peter,  the  son  of  Athelard  whom  Harold  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  Magister  Scholarum  in  his  abbey. 

But  this  tract  has  a  special  bearing  on  another  matter,  whereon 
much  has  been  said  during  the  last  few  years  —  we  mean  the  archi¬ 
tectural  controversy  as  to  Harold’s  work  at  Waltham.  It  is  clear 
that  Harold  founded  a  church  expressly  for  secular  canons,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Rood  which 
had  not  long  since  been  brought  from  Montacute  in  Somer¬ 
setshire.  It  is  certain  that  he  completed  what  he  began,  and 
more  than  probable  that  he  began  a  cruciform  church,  in  all 
its  parts,  and  not  a  mere  choir;  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
he  lavished  upon  it  all  that  the  architecture  and  the  art  of  the 
time  could  effect.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  far  from  putting  the  matter 
on  any  wrong  issue,  or  from  weakening  the  force  of  Malmesbury’s 
assertion  that  Edward  was  the  first  who  built  a  church,  illo  com- 
positionis  genere,  quod  nunc  pane  cuncti  sumptuosis  cemulantur  ex¬ 
pends  ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  question  whether  the 
existing  nave,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  the  work  of  Harold,  is  still  un¬ 
decided  : — 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Harold  would  build  in  the  very  best 
style  of  which  lie  had  accessible  patterns,  and  that,  strenuous  in  all  things, 
he  would  make  an  end  of  what  he  had  begun.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  his  architect  "would  be  forty  or  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the  other  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  age.  Our  author  in  one  passage  speaks  of  the  church  as  complete 
before  the  consecration,  and  in  another  of  works  going  on,  apparently  in  the 
choir,  as  late  as  1125  or  1126.  Adhuc  subjudice  lis  est. — (xv.) 

But  in  order  to  determine  what  the  author  of  this  tract  has 
stated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  plunge  into  the  architectural  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  date  of  the  existing  church  at  Waltham,  which  has  been 
carried  on  at  length  in  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  during 
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the  years  1859-61.  The  writer  of  this  treatise  is  a  very  important 
witness  on  the  question  of  fact  whether  the  church  of  Harold 
continued  substantially  unaltered  in  his  own  day ;  but  his  state¬ 
ments  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  question  of  style.  If 
it  be  granted  that  certain  writers  who  knew  the  church  well, 
and  who  profess  to  give  its  history,  speak  of  no  great  changes 
in  it  before  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  then,  unless  the  building  is 
to  be '  assigned  to  the  reign  of  that  king,  the  apparently  later 
character  of  its  style  is  a  puzzle  which  must  be  solved  mainly 
on  architectural  evidence.  It  may  be  surprising  that  Harold 
could  build  such  a  church  in  1060 — it  is  incredible  that  it  could 
have  been  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Yet  some  such  con¬ 
clusion  seems  forced  on  those  who  cannot  believe  that  even  the 
pier  arches  and  triforium  were  the  work  of  the  last  English  King. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  1 2th  centuiy  some  important  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  were  made ;  but  we  read  of  none  before  that 
time,  at  least  in  statements  which  deserve  much  confidence,  or 
which  we  may  be  sure  that  we  understand.  The  author  of  the 
tract,  in  speaking  of  the  benefactions  of  Harold,  says :  —  “  Vcnusto 
admoclum  opere  a  fundamentis  constructam  [ ccclesiam ]  laminis  cards, 
auro  undique  superducto ,  capita  columpnarum  ct  bases  Jlcxurasque 
arcuum  ornarc  fecit  mird  distinctione  artificis (Ch.  1 6.)  It  may 
be  probable,  as  Mr.  Stubbs  remarks,  that  the  canon,  taking  his 
account  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  from  Athelard’s  MS.  in  the 
chapter  house,  mistook  the  decorations  of  the  ciborium  for  those 
of  the  church.  Mr.  Burges  has  not  discovered  any  such  ornamenta¬ 
tion  on  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave ;  yet  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  existed  in  the  choir,  and  it  would  be  requiring  too 
great  an  accuracy  to  look  for  minute  distinction  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  But  when  the  old  canon  says  that  Harold  invited 
Edward  to  the  consecration,  “cum  construxisset  ccclesiam,’’  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  believed  the  whole  church  to  have  been 
finished,  in  such  sort  at  least  that  any  later  changes  would 
be,  not  the  building  of  a  new  church,  but  additions  (as  of  a 
clerestory)  to  an  old  one.  The  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  any 
such  changes  is  one  which  it  is  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
understand.  The  writer,  while  rejecting  the  legends  which  made 
Harold  survive  the  battle  of  Hastings,  adds,  that  he  had  himself 
seen  and  handled  the  body  of  the  King,  “cufus  corporis  trans- 
lationi,  quum  sic  sc  habebcct  status  ecclesice  fabricancli  vel  devolio 
fratrum  reverentiam  corpori  exhibentium,  nunc  extreme  memini  me 
tertio  affuissc.”  (Ch.  21.)  This  sentence  Mr.  Stubbs  translates  as 
follows:  —  “At  the  translation  of  whose  body  for  the  third  time, 
according  as  the  state  of  the  building  of  the  church  was  such  as 
to  admit  it,  or  the  devotion  of  the  brethren  showing  reverence  to 
the  body  (demanded  it),  I  can  just  remember  to  have  been  present 
myself.”  The  whole  sentence  is  odd  even  for  mediaeval  Latin, 
and  reads  still  more  strangely  in  a  treatise  the  language  of  which 
is  generally  clear  and  intelligible.  It  is  dangerous  to  supply  verbs 
which  are  not  in  the  text;  but  it  is  a  stretch  of  faith  to  believe 
that  the  word  tertio,  if  belonging  in  any  way  to  translationi,  could 
be  separated  from  it  by  a  whole  clause.  With  the  present  reading 
it  must  surely  mean,  if  it  mean  anything,  that  the  writer  himself 
had  been  present  three  times  at  a  translation  of  Harold’s  body ; 
but  this  would  bo  historically  impossible.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
say  that  he  wrote  testem  instead  of  tertio,  although  the  latter 
word  is  written  clearly  enough  in  the  MS. ;  but  if  we  reject  such 
guess-work,  it  is  better  to  give  up  the  passage  altogether,  so  far 
as  relates  to  any  third  translation,  or  to  any  substantial  rebuilding 
of  the  church.  The  words  need  not  of  necessity  mean  more 
than  that  some  changes  were  going  on  in  the  choir  con¬ 
nected  with  the  erection  of  Harold’s  tomb,  but  not  therefore 
affecting  the  navo  as  it  now  exists.  This  is  all  that  the  writer  of 
this  tract  has  to  tell  us  of  the  architectural  history  of  Waltham. 
His  silence  is  perhaps  more  significant  than  his  words ;  and  we 
may  at  the  least  gather  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  substantial  re¬ 
building  of  the  church  up  to  his  own  time.  If  so,  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  Mr.  Stubbs’s  suggestion  that  the  close  connexion  sub¬ 
sisting  between  Waltham  and  Durham  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  architectural  character  of  the  former,  (xv.) 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  foundation  Mr.  Stubbs  has 
illustrated  with  all  the  accuracy  which  marked  his  work  on 
Episcopal  Succession  in  England,  and  with  a  clearness  and  vigour 
which  only  make  us  regret  that  he  has  not  worked  out  the  subject 
at  greater  length.  With  an  amount  of  learning  to  which  few  have 
attained,  Mr.  Stubbs  unites  a  soundness  of  judgment  to  which  not 
many,  even  of  our  best  writers,  can  lay  claim.  We  may  not,  perhaps, 
accept  his  explanation  of  some  of  the  marvels  recorded  in  the  tract, 
but  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  convict  him  of  inaccuracy,  or  still 
more,  of  the  slightest  historical  partiality. 


VOYAGE  OF  THE  NOVARA.* 

R.  SCHERZER  continues  his  narrative  in  sentences  which 
rival  in  ponderosity  the  never-to-be-forgotten  rollers  which 
upset  the  internal  equilibrium  of  the  savants  in  Table  Bay.  But 
in  spite  of  his  somewhat  elephantine  style,  and  the  amusing 
naivete  of  many  of  his  observations,  the  work  continues  to  show 
the  same  intelligence  and  the  same  careful  research  which  marked 
the  first  instalment.  The  activity  shown  by  the  scientific  members 
of  the  expedition  in  collecting  solid  and  reliable  information  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  on  that  part  of  the  enterprise  for  which  they 
were  responsible.  Dr.  Scherzer  has  embodied  their  collective 

*  Narrative  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe  by  the  Austrian  Frigate 
Novara,  in  the  Years  1857,  1858,  and  1S59.  By  Dr.  Karl  Scherzer,  Member 
of  the  Expedition.  Saunders,  Otley,  &  Oo.  1862. 


impressions  in  a  readable  shape.  It  would  be  well  if  all  who  record 
their  experiences  of  foreign  lands  wrote  in  the  same  candid  and 
conscientious  spirit.  Too  many  of  our  books  of  travel  show  traces 
of  being  composed  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  extend  the  sound 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries  as  to  secure  for  their  authors  a 
lucrative  bargain  with  Mudie. 

The  first  volume  left  the  Novara  anchored  off  the  Nicobar 
Islands.  This  group  might  wrell  be  christened  the  Settlers’  De¬ 
spair.  Portuguese  and  Dane,  Jesuit  and  Moravian,  each  has  tried 
to  gain  a  footing,  but  all  have  successively  failed.  Still  malaria  is 
king.  The  Nicobars  retain  a  nominal  independence.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  they  would  prove  a  valuable  possession  to 
any  maritime  or  commercial  Power.  Their  geographical  position  in 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  routes  in  the  world,  and  the  abundance 
of  their  vegetable  productions,  constitute  two  great  natural  recom¬ 
mendations.  By  draining  the  swamps  and  clearing  the  forests 
the  climate  might  be  rendered  far  more  healthy.  The  present 
trade  of  the  Archipelago  is  limited  to  the  occasional  visits  of 
captains  who  resort  to  the  islands  for  the  cocoa-nuts  with  which 
they  abound.  The  islanders  must  be  considered,  says  Dr.  Scher¬ 
zer,  as  among  the  child-races  of  the  world.  They  are  so  literally, 
getting  old  prematurely,  and  dying  early.  Of  the  natives  with 
whom  the  officers  of  the  Novara  had  communication,  hardly  one 
was  over  forty.  The  women  are  singularly  shy,  and  fled  with 
their  children  into  the  interior  on  the  approach  of  the  stranger. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  race  are  a  childish  sim¬ 
plicity  and  a  constitutional  indolence.  As  yet,  intercourse 
with  Europeans  has  not  corrupted  their  morals  —  it  has  only  im¬ 
parted  a  whimsical  oddity  to  their  names  and  garb.  The  Austrians 
wTere  amused  by  one  of  the  natives  in  particular,  who  enhanced  his 
natural  charms  by  nothing  more  substantial  or  ornamental  than  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  In  a  social  and  religious  point  of  view,  the 
Nicobarians  present  to  missionary  operations  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  a  tabula  rasa.  The  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a 
future  state  are  quite  foreign  to  their  minds.  They  have  no 
idols — nothing  but  a  few  rudely-carved  figures,  which  they  keep 
in  their  huts  to  charm  away  the  evil  spirits  by  which  they  think 
themselves  surrounded.  There  is  nothing  among  them  which  bears 
the  least  resemblance  to  a  settled  form  of  government.  There  is  no 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  quarrels — no  aboriginal  superiority 
of  rank.  They  are  probably  an  offshoot  of  the  Malay  race.  The 
problem  of  founding  a  colony  here  would  be  best  solved,  in  Dr. 
Scherzer’s  opinion,  by  establishing  a  convict  settlement.  The 
notion  of  free  European  immigrants  is  not  to  be  entertained.  The 
country  should  be  drained  and  cleared  by  Malay  or  Indian  labourers, 
working  under  the  superintendence  of  Europeans.  The  climate  is 
far  from  being  so  deadly  that  mere  residence  would  prove  speedily 
fatal  to  the  latter ;  and,  a3  the  soil  was  brought  into  cultivation,  it 
would  rapidly  improve. 

From  the  Nicobars  the  Novara  proceeded  on  its  way  to  Singapore. 
Unluckily,  the  cholera  was  raging  in  the  city,  and  cut  short  the 
intended  visit  of  the  Austrians.  But  they  were  much  impressed 
by  the  wonderfully  rapid  development  of  this  prosperous  settle¬ 
ment,  which  in  1819  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  few  fishermen’s 
huts  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  waste.  The  next  point  at  which 
the  frigate  touched  was  Java,  where  the  expedition  met  with  an 
unusually  hospitable  reception.  Dr.  Scherzer  makes  some  judicious 
remarks  on  the  compulsory  labour  system  to  which  the  island  owes 
a  great  part  of  its  cultivation.  Public  opinion  in  Java  itself 
appears  to  be  divided  on  this  question.  There  is  a  party 
in  favour  of  abolishing  the  system  introduced  in  1830. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that,  in  a  country  so 
favoured  by  nature  as  Java,  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for 
from  free  labour,  the  requirements  of  the  natives  being  very 
limited  and  easily  satisfied.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  culture 
system  has  been  perfectly  successful  in  increasing  the  revenues  of 
the  Government.  But  the  pecuniary  profits  which  the  State 
Treasury  wrings  from  the  labour  of  its  subjects  are  unfortunately 
(as  wras  amply  proved  in  the  South  American  colonies  during  the 
days  of  Spanish  ascendency)  not  always  a  correct  standard  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  or  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  Though 
the  Dutch  have  thrown  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  Java 
open,  they  still  retain  several  mischievous  monopolies.  The  whole 
of  the  coffee-crop  is  bought  by  the  Government  at  a  fixed  price. 
Its  quality  is  said  to  have  of  late  degenerated,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  products  of  the  island,  the  annual  yield  amounting 
to  1 00,000,000  lbs.  Attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  accli¬ 
matize  the  Chinchona  tree,  from  which  quinine  is  obtained,  and 
with  partial  success.  Of  all  tropical  regions  Dr.  Scherzer  con¬ 
siders  Java  best  capable  of  affording  to  the  febrifuge  bark  a  second 
home  on  the  high  ground  of  its  mountainous  districts. 

From  Java  the  expedition  sailed  to  Manilla.  Those  who 
regard  a  full-blown  hierarchy  as  the  greatest  boon  that  can  be 
conferred  on  a  colony  would  do  well  to  study  the  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  contrast  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  colonization  is  very  instructive.  Manilla  is  an 
excellent  _  foil  to  Singapore.  In  merely  external  features,  the 
contrast  is  striking.  It  is  with  a  strange  sensation  that  the 
voyager,  after  threading  the  channels  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
finds  himself  in  a  gloomy  and  sombre  city  amid  dense  clusters  of 
monastic  buildings  and  church  towers,  recalling  the  image  of 
some  ecclesiastical  city  of  old  Spain  rather  than  a  centre  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  Far  East  of  Asia.  But  the  real  contrast  between  the 
British  and  Spanish  colony  consists  in  the  difference  of  political 
and  commercial  institutions.  Instead  of  free  trade  and  a  liberal 
government,  Manilla  acquiesces  in  a  system  of  monopolies  and 
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an  absolute  ascendency  of  the  monks.  There  are  four  Orders 
settled  in  the  island,  of  which  the  Augustinian  is  the  most 
powerful.  Each  of  these  has  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
a  certain  number  of  provinces  and  villages.  Not  only 
do  they  pull  the  strings  of  government,  but  they  interfere 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  in  all  the  concerns  of  daily  life.  A 
caste  possessed  of  this  enormous  social  and  political  influence 
might  be  naturally  credited  with  intelligence  and  loyalty  to 
the  Government  of  the  day.  These,  however,  according  to  Dr. 
Scherzer,  are  precisely  the  qualities  which  the  Manilla  monks 
want.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  gross  ignorance  and. 
Carlist  proclivities.  In  vain  did  their  Austrian  visitors,  among 
whom  was  an  officer  perfectly  conversant  with  Spanish,  endeavour 
to  make  them  understand  where  they  came  from.  At  first,  the 
holy  fathers  took  them  for  Australians,  then  hailed  them  as  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  Asturias,  and  finally  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
assign  them  a  habitat  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Considering  the 
intimate  connexion  that  subsisted  so  long  between  Spain  and 
Austria,  this  is  the  more  surprising.  The  results  of  monastic  in¬ 
fluence  are  curious.  It  has  produced  a  complete  fusion  of  natives 
and  colonists.  The  two  races  have  amalgamated,  and  with  the 
religion,  the  former  have  adopted  a  great  many  of  the  customs  of 
Europe.  But  this  amalgamation  is  no  guarantee  of  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  Spanish  rule.  The  English  in  India,  and  the  Dutch  in 
Java,  both  appear  to  Dr.  Scherzer  to  have  a  firmer  footing  than 
the  Spaniards  in  Luzon.  In  the  latter  island  the  natives  have 
become  Spanish  Christians,  without  becoming  Spanish  subjects. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  friars  please,  there  will  be  a  Governor- 
general  from  Spain  ;  but  if  ever  an  insurrection  breaks  out,  there 
will  be  more  than  one  monk  to  'head  the  movement.  The  capital 
of  the  Philippines  is  built  on  two  sides  of  the  river  Pasig.  On  the 
left  side  is  Manilla  proper,  in  which  none  but  Spaniards  and 
their  descendants  are  allowed  to  dwell  —  on  the  right  bank, 
Binondo,  the  city  of  business  and  trade.  There  are  two  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  streets  of  this  populous  quarter.  They  are  so 
narrow,  that  awnings  are  stretched  across  from  one  row  of  shops  to 
the  other ;  and  the  windows,  instead  of  being  of  glass,  are  mostly 
made  of  oyster-shells,  ground  down  to  the  requisite  thinness.  In 
Binondo  are  the  great  cigar  manufactories.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  magical  rapidity  with  which  the  cigarettes  are  made.  About 
five  millions  are  made  daily.  The  Government  buys  up 
each  year  the  entire  tobacco  crop  at  a  fixed  price,  and 
exports  it  partly  in  leaf,  but  chiefly  in  cigars  —  the  right  to 
manufacture  which  it  alone  possesses.  This  monopoly  has  existed 
since  17  87.  As  a  check  upon  exportation,  and  to  prevent  the 
country  being  drained  of  cigars,  no  one  is  allowed,  except  at  a 
public  auction,  to  buy  more  than  1,000  cigars  at  a  time — a  restric¬ 
tion  which  is  of  course  easily  evaded.  Manilla  has  a  Rotten  Row 
for  its  dandies  in  the  Calzado,  which  stretches  along  the  riverside ; 
and  here,  in  the  evening,  the  beau  monde  congregates.  In  the 
absence  of  theatres  and  concerts,  the  chief  public  amusement  is 
cock-fighting,  a  spectacle  which  our  author  describes  in  language 
which  would  apply  equally  well  to  a  tournament. 

From  Manilla,  the  Novara  sailed  to  Hongkong  and  China. 
Dr.  Scherzer  writes  with  that  respect  for  the  Chinese  character 
which  is  the  rule  with  all  who  have  had  personal  intercourse  with 
them  in  the  East.  Their  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  changes 
of  place  and  circumstance  is  extraordinary,  and  is  likely  to  exercise  a 
momentous  influence  on  the  future  of  the  other  Asiatic  populations, 
as  well  as  on  their  own.  It  may  be  the  mission  reserved  for 
China — and  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  Empire  would  seem 
to  point  to  that  issue  —  to  pour  its  emigrants  over  the  islands  of  the 
Far  East,  and  bring  the  mechanical  dexterity  and  dogged  persever¬ 
ance  of  its  people  to  aid  in  the  development  of  new  countries.  The 
Chinese  are  already  scattered  throughout  Eastern  Asia,  in  Australia, 
in  California,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  and  they  thrive  and  prosper  at 
most  places,  despite  the  not  very  humane  treatment  which  they 
receive.  Each  year  an  immense  number  of  emigrants  leave  the 
mainland.  Even  his  religion  gives  the  Chinaman  an  advantage 
over  the  other  civilized  nations  of  Asia.  The  Hindoo,  like  the 
Catholic,  has  numerous  festivals,  greatly  diminishing  the  number 
ot  his  actual  working  days.  His  exclusively  vegetarian  diet  not 
only  stunts  his  muscular  power,  but  clashes  with  the  social  order 
of  a  Christian  household.  The  Chinaman,  on  the  contrary,  keeps 
but  one  holiday  time — the  beginning  of  the  new  year  —  which  he 
celebrates  for  fourteen  days  without  intermission.  But  the  re¬ 
maining  eleven  months  and  a  half  of  the  year  are  for  him 
but  one  long  day  of  work.  Moreover,  he  has  no  fastidious 
notions  about  his  food.  He  eats  pork  and  drinks  wine,  and 
prefers  fat  meat  to  meagre  fruit,  thoroughly  unrestrained  by 
any  scruples  whether  such  a  mode  of  life  accords  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Brahma  and  Menu,  or  the  teaching  of  Confucius.  Their 
sobriety,  their  rapacity,  their  industry,  their  frugal  life,  and  their 
vast  numbers,  all  seem  to  indicate  th  e  Chinese  as  destined  to  play 
an  important  part,  not  only  in  the  development  of  other  Oriental 
nations,  but  also  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

At  Shanghai  the  expedition  found  the  Ambassadors  just  re¬ 
turned  from  signing  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  They  were  not 
favourably  impressed  by  Baron  Gros,  who  in  conversation  with 
two  of  the  naturalists  who  paid  him  a  visit,  wounded  their  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  by  remarking  of  M.  von  Humboldt  “  he,  you  know, 
who  wrote  the  Cosmos."  "The  charitable  institutions  to  be  found 
here,  as  in  all  parts  of  China,  present  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
openly  avowed  indifference  everywhere  manifested  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  unfortunate.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Jesuit  Mission 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai.  Speaking  of  the  achievements 


of  the  Society  as  at  present  constituted,  Dr.  Scherzer  says : — “One 
looks  in  vain  for  the  high  attainments,  the  self-sacrificing  zeal,  the 
practical  talents  of  other  times ;  and  the  Mission  with  its  present 
spiritual  occupants,  cannot  leave  a  very  pleasing  impression  on  any 
unprejudiced  Catholic.  One  looks  for,  but  fails  to  find,  the  qualities 
which  once  formed  the  renown  and  title  to  admiration  of  the  Jesuits 
in  China.”  During  their  stay,  the  Austrians  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  present  at  a  genuine  Chinese  banquet,  given  in  their 
honour  by  a  wealthy  native  merchant.  They  had  previously 
received  huge  cards  of  invitation  inscribed  with  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters,  upon  blood-red  paper,  and  folded  in  envelopes  of  the  same 
brilliant  hue.  The  feast  began  at  8  p.m.,  with  one  of  the  thea¬ 
trical  performances  of  which  the  Chinese  are  so  fond.  The  rooms 
were  adorned  with  coloured  lanterns.  There  was  not  one  long  table 
as  in  Europe,  but  a  quantity  of  small  square  tables,  at  each  of  which 
three  Europeans  and  one  Chinese  took  their  seats.  The  supper 
began  with  dessert  and  ended  with  soup,  and  included  in  its  course 
sea-slugs,  steamed  frogs,  and  swallows’  nests.  In  the  place  of 
knives  and  forks  the  guests  used  the  ivory  chop-sticks  which  the 
natives  manage  with  the  utmost  adroitness.  During  the  meal  a 
young  girl  was  incessantly  occupied  in  filling  for  each  guest  a 
small  cup  with  a  beverage  distilled  from  millet,  it  being  a  rule  of 
Chinese  civility  that  the  cup  should  never  remain  empty.  After 
the  banquet,  in  the  place  of  wine  or  spirits,  tea  was  served  round. 

I)r.  Scherzer  gives  some  interesting  information  about  the 
Taepings,  the  substance  of  which  Lord  Russell  quoted  in  his  recent 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  theory  that  the  insurrection  would 
promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  by  this  time  quite  exploded. 
The  leader  claims  the  title  of  Celestial  King,  and  asserts  himself  to 
be  the  brother  and  equal  of  Christ.  Certain  distortions  of 
Scripture  in  the  mouth  of  a  religious  enthusiast  have  probably 
given  to  this  movement  all  the  resemblance  it  ever  possessed  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Roberts,  a  missionary  who  has 
for  some  years  acted  as  adviser  and  friend  of  the  Celestial  King,  has 
at  length  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Taepings  are  nothing  but 
robbers  and  murderers.  A  servant  to  whom  lie  was  much  attached 
was  killed  before  his  eyes.  Of  the  leader  of  the  rebels  he  says,  “  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  crazy  man,  utterly  unfit  to  rule,  without  any 
organized  government,  nor  is  he,  with  his  coolie  lungs,  capable  of 
organizing  a  government  of  equal  benefit  to  the  people  of  even  the 
old  Imperial  Government.  The  whole  movement  appears  to  be 
directed  by  persons  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  and  sunk 
in  the  grossest  ignorance.” 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  Novara  was  carried 
under  the  pressure  of  a  violent  typhoon  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
passing  between  Loo  Choo  and  Formosa,  and  shaping  its  course 
for  the  Ladrones.  A  halt  was  made  at  the  island  of  Puynipet.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  population  of  2,000,  consisting  of  whites,  negroes,, 
and  yellow  coloured  aborigines,  who  seem  to  belong  to  the  Malay- 
Polynesian  family,  and  are  not,  as  has  been  thought,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Mongolian  race  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  natives  are 
very  simple  and  gentle,  ruled  by  a  Nannikin  or  chief,  who  appears 
to  possess  very  little  real  power.  They,  like  the  Nicobarians,  have 
no  temples  or  idols,  but,  unlike  them,  they  believe  in  a  future  state 
of  existence.  As  in  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  juice  of  the 
Kawa  is  used  in  Puynipet  for  distilling  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
which  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  their  solemnities.  Marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  not  only  permitted,  but  is  com¬ 
pulsory  —  a  fact  we  recommend  the  Marriage  Law  Amendment 
Society  to  append  to  the  other  “facts,”  in  their  next  advertise¬ 
ment.  Passing  Solomon’s  group,  the  Novara  touched  at  Sikuyana, 
or  Stewart’s  Island,  a  coral  reef  in  the  South  Pacific,  used  as  a 
station  for  preparing  biche-de-mar,  or  sea-slugs  for  the  Chinese 
market.  The  handful  of  inhabitants  on  this  island,  which  does  not 
exceed  one-eighth  of  a  square  mile,  are  a  singularly  fine-looking, 
hospitable,  and  even  moral  race.  Just  as  the  ground  they  tread 
is  an  accretion  in  great  part  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  ocean, 
so  their  tiny  community  has  been  largely  recruited  from  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  humanity  whom  accident  has  carried  to  their  shore. 
The  practice  of  leaving  upon  any  suitable  island  such  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  groups  as  may  take  service  with  English  or 
American  whalers  is  very  common,  and  sufficiently  explains  the 
mode  of  first  settling  many  of  these  islands  of  Oceania.  One 
English  sailor  was  fomid  on  the  island,  who  had  been  put  ashore 
there  in  consequence  of  illness,  and  who  begged  a  passage  in  the 
Novara  to  Sydney,  which  was  readily  accorded.  At  the  last- 
named  place,  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  Dr.  Scherzer  and 
his  colleagues. 

TERRY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

N  this  second  volume  of  his  work,  Mr.  Perry  relates  the  history 
of  the  English  Church  from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
difficult  period  for  the  historian,  and  an  easy  one  in  another.  There 
is  no  want  of  incidents  and  characters  of  the  most  remarkable  kind ; 
in  point  of  deep  and  varied  historical  interest,  even  the  Reformation 
period  yields  to  it ;  and  a  writer  who  aims  at  producing  a  lively 
and  popular  account  of  a  time  about  which  Englishmen  will  never 
be  tired  of  hearing,  must  be  singularly  incompetent  if  I10  fails  with 
such  materials.  But  a  full  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  Mr.  Perry  has  taken  in  hand  is  a  different  matter. 
The  overthrow  and  restoration  of  the  Church  of  England  seems  to 
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us  a  unique  phenomenon.  That  it  should  have  fallen  with  the 
Stuart  monarchy,  and  have  been  set  up  again  with  the  reaction 
which  for  a  while  brought  back  that  monarchy,  is  natural  enough. 
But  that,  after  having  been  defeated  and  overturned  in  the  struggle 
with  those  deep  and  permanent  popular  tendencies  which  seemed  the 
logical  results  of  the  Reformation,  and  after  having  again  asso¬ 
ciated  itself  with  an  anti-popular  and  anti-national  dynasty  during 
a  brief  triumph  which  only  ensured  decisive  ruin,  it  should  itself 
have  emerged  from  the  confusion  a  strong  and  living  institution, 
in  harmony  with  the  new  society  and  new  political  ideas  of  Eng¬ 
land — and  not  only  without  essential  loss,  but  with  its  prerogatives 
and  position  more  secure  than  they  were  before  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment —  is  a  result  which  only  does  not  seem  very  wonderful  because 
we  are  so  familiar  with  it.  It  assuredly  deserves  very  full  inves¬ 
tigation  from  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  the  real  and  charac¬ 
teristic  forces  at  work  in  the  unfolding  of  our  English  history. 
Institutions — especially  religious  institutions — which  have  been 
knocked  down  so  completely  as  the  English  Church  was  by 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Commonwealth,  are  not  wont 
to  be  so  completely  and  so  permanently  set  up  again.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  uprooted  trees  take  hold  anew  of  the  ground. 
Restorations  have  generally  been  unnatural  and  uneasy  at¬ 
tempts,  doomed  to  failure  from  the  first,  to  fit  the  old  to 
the  new,  the  worn-out  to  the  growing ;  and  when  a  privileged 
body  in  an  invidious  position  has  met  its  defeat  in  apparent 
opposition  to  what  is  the  permanently  and  steadily  rising 
power  in  a  society,  it  is  not  often  that  such  a  defeat  is  retrieved. 
How  it  is  that  the  Church  of  England  seems  to  be  so  remarkable 
an  exception  to  what  experience  has  generally  shown  —  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  an  institution  which  is  often  represented,  and 
may  be  represented  plausibly,  as  the  creation  of  Tudor  statecraft, 
and  the  accomplice  of  Stuart  despotism,  came  out  of  a  revolution 
which  was  fatal  to  them,  unaltered  and  uninjured,  holding  its  own 
ground,  and  compromising  none  of  its  essential  claims  or  princi¬ 
ples  under  the  influence  of  the  fierce  controversies  and  grave 
changes  going  on  round  it  —  what  were  the  real  roots  which  it  had 
in  the  convictions  and  habits  of  the  nation,  by  which,  when 
restored,  it  has  grown  strong  and  lived  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
not  merely  as  a  religious  body,  but  as  a  national  and  established 
Church  —  these  are  questions  which  yet  wait  for  thorough  and 
satisfactory  handling.  But  to  handle  them  adequately  requires 
knowledge,  and  patience,  with  clearness,  vigour,  and  largeness  of 
thought  of  a  very  high  order.  Such  a  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  this  period  would  indeed  be  a  work  of  no  common 
interest ;  but  to  write  such  a  history  would  be  no  common  task. 

Mr.  Perry’s  recital  will  hardly  satisfy  the  student  who  wishes  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  portion  of  our  history.  But 
lie  traces  the  course  of  events,  in  its  broad  and  more  obvious  appear¬ 
ances,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  general  correctness,  and  with 
more  of  detail  than  his  predecessors.  He  is  hardly  enough  im¬ 
pressed,  it  seems  to  us,  with  the  greatness  and  solemnity  of  his 
subject.  All  history  has  its  ludicrous  passages,  and  its  grotesque 
contrasts  of  high  and  low ;  but  the  fullest  and  broadest  exhibition 
of  what  is  ludicrous  and  grotesque,  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  who 
has  taken  the  true  measure  of  his  subject,  does  not  interfere  with 
our  sense  of  its  height  and  gravity.  But  what  such  a  period  as  that 
of  the  Revolution,  with  all  its  inconceivable  extravagances  and 
excesses,  will  not  bear,  is  the  light,  jaunty  pamphlet  style  ;  and 
into  this  Mr.  Perry  is  sometimes  tempted.  You  may  laugh  at 
them  with  Hudibras  to  your  heart’s  content ;  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  frigid  and  incongruous  in  sneering  at  them  in  the  trite 
and  rather  tame  forms  of  polite  sarcasm  which  remind  us  of  a 
newspaper  controversy  about  a  parochial  dispute.  In  such  con¬ 
troversies,  the  prefixing  the  title  of  “  Messrs.’ '  has  the  mysterious 
power  of  pointing  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  a  set  of  men ;  but  it 
is  odd,  in  a  history  like  this,  to  have  the  leaders  of  the  Independents 
introduced  to  us  as  “Messrs.  Goodwin,  Nye,  Simpson,”  and  the 
rest.  It  jars  upon  our  sense  of  congruity,  when  we  are  reading 
about  the  attack  of  the  Commons  on  Laud,  to  be  told  that  a 
certain  charge  against  him  came  “so  apropos"  —  or,  when  we 
are  reading  of  the  struggle  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Long 
Parliament,  to  be  told  that  when  Archbishop  Williams  was  im¬ 
prisoned  with  the  other  protesting  Bishops,  it  was  “  held  an  excel¬ 
lent  joke.”  It  offends  a  correct  taste  to  read  of  King  Charles 
refusing  “  to  make  political  capital  by  adopting  the  doctrines  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  ”  —  or  of  the  “  Pantheon  of  Creeds,”  in 
which  the  “  illuminati  ”  of  the  Independents,  with  their  “  crude 
religionism,”  could  find  no  place  for  the  “  time-honoured  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  ” — or  of  the  attempt  to  “  galvanize  into  popularity  ” 
certain  works  of  the  Independent  divines.  It  is  rather  a  weak 
reflection  on  the  part  of  a  writer  busy  with  all  the  marvels  of  the 
Commonwealth  struggle,  when  he  caps  a  description  by  Baxter  of 
the  practices  of  the  Quakers  with  the  remark,  “  How  strange  that 
the  puerile  eccentricities  of  the  sect  should  have  survived  to  the 
present  day !”  Nor  is  it  altogether  a  fair  one;  for  Baxter  dwells 
on  “  their  going  naked  through  divers  chief  towns  of  the  land  as  a 
prophetical  act  ”  —  which  “  eccentricity  ”  can  hardly  be  said  to 
“  survive.”  It  is  oftener  much  easier  to  agree  with  Mr.  Perry’s 
general  estimate  of  the  morality  and  policy  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Church  than  to  sympathize  with  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks 
of  them.  There  is  too  often  an  approach  to  something  like  scolding 
in  his  criticism,  which  suits  neither  the  monstrous  absurdity  nor  the 
monstrous  wrong  of  many  of  their  acts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
fails  to  estimate  fairly  and  adequately  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  looked  at  things,  and  which  even  those  who  most  condemn  them 
are  bound  to  understand  and  to  take  into  account.  We  quite  agree 


with  him — as  probably  most  persons  would — in  thinking  that  “the 
Puritan  assembly  which  sat  at  Westminster,  in  no  sense  represented 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  their  work  was  no  more  binding  on 
the  Anglican  clergy  than  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.”  But 
when  he  goes  on  to  remark  that,  “  indeed,  a  conscientious  incum¬ 
bent,  who  approved  most  heartily  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  could  not  accept  their  Directory  and 
Confession,  and  discard  the  Liturgy,  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe, 
without  perjury  and  sin  ”  —  and  when,  as  he  does  in  other  parts  of 
his  book,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  charge  on  the  Puritan  con¬ 
querors  of  the  Church  the  special  wickedness  of  breaking  their 
previous  engagements  to  its  officers  and  formularies — he  forgets  the 
equity  due  to  contending  parties  in  great  revolutions.  He  has  a 
right  to  consider  the  Puritans  wrong ;  but  undoubtedly  they  had 
long  been  striving  earnestly  to  bring  about  the  change  ;  and  to  say 
that  when  the  change  was  in  their  power,  they  were  bound  by  their 
previous  subscriptions  and  oaths  not  to  accept  it,  is  to  lay  down  a 
principle  very  convenient  for  the  continuance  of  institutions,  but 
very  fetal  in  its  application  to  the  beginnings  of  most  of  them.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  charge  especially  on  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
as  “perjury  and  sin,”  what  has  equally  to  be  admitted  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  Reformers  of  the  previous  century.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  question,  how  far  the  general  feeling  of  the  country 
went  with,  or  was  opposed  to,  the  Puritan  triumph,  or  remained 
indifferent  and  neutral.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  in  those 
days  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  was ;  but  Mr.  Perry  brings 
forward  into  a  just  prominence  the  numerously  signed  and  earnest 
petitions  which  poured  in  from  the  country  in  favour  of  the 
Church,  long  after  the  Parliament  had  declared  its  hostile  temper. 
But  he  has  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  adequately  estimated  the  force 
and  purpose  of  the  hostility  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  country.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  “  quarrel  with 
the  clergy  was  mainly  on  disciplinarian,  not  on  theological  grounds;” 
and  that  nothing  but  the  necessities  of  the  Scotch  alliance  induced  the 
Plouse  of  Commons  to  adopt  a  policy  directly  hostile  to  the  Church. 
He  even  attempts  to  extenuate  the  antagonism  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Assembly  to  the  Church  —  to  soften  down  the  Puritanism  of 
the  Puritans  themselves,  and  to  represent  the  opposition  to  the 
Church  as  an  accident  of  their  position,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
power  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  exercised  in  the  Church.  If 
this  means  more  than  that  the  great  body  in  Parliament,  and 
perhaps  the  Puritan  party,  were  led  on  step  by  step  farther 
than  they  thought  of  going  at  starting,  as  happens  in  most  revolu¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Perry  ought  to  have  taken  more  pains  to  make  out 
his  point.  But  the  mere  fact  that  such  men  as  Lord  Digby,  Sir 
E.  Dering,  and  Sir  B.  Rudygrd,  were  foremost  in  attacking  Laird’s 
church  government,  and  were  yet  not  prepared  to  give  up  Epi¬ 
scopacy,  does  not  constitute  them  the  true  representatives  of  a 
House  of  Commons  which  contained  such  men  as  Pym  and 
Hampden,  or  give  us  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  understood 
better  than  those  men  the  real  policy  of  the  Puritan  party.  On 
good  grounds,  an  historian  may,  of  course,  reduce  the  dimensions 
of  a  quarrel  that  has  been  hitherto  considered  deep  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  ;  but  nothing  is  more  weak  and  futile  than  to  diminish  its 
extent  and  force  without  good  grounds.  The  authors  and  adopters 
of  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill  seem  to  us  to  have  understood  their 
own  feelings  and  purposes  towards  the  Church,  and  those  ideas 
of  which  this  Bill  was  the  embodiment,  far  better  than  Mr.  Perry 
has  done. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  the  last,  he  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
space  with  short  sketches  of  leading  churchmen,  and  criticisms  on 
their  chief  literary  and  theological  characteristics.  The  conception 
is  a  good  one ;  but  though  he  is  careful  and  generally  fair,  there  is 
a  want  of  power  in  the  way  in  which  these  sketches  are  executed. 
In  dealing  with  the  greater  names  of  the  period  —  Milton,  for 
instance,  and  Cromwell  —  he  shows  himself  quite  unequal  to  the 
task  of  doing  justice,  either  to  their  faults  or  their  greatness  ;  and 
he  does  not  satisfy,  when  he  discusses  the  merits  and  peculiarities 
of  Taylor,  Usher,  and  Bull.  He  is  sometimes  led  into  slips  in  the 
haste  of  generalization.  Thus,  he  is  eulogizing  the  divines  of  the 
Restoration,  of  whom,  of  course,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  one,  and 
contrasting  them  with  those  of  the  previous  period :  —  “  With  all 
their  vast  learning  and  wonderful  powers,  Hall  and  Usher,  and 
the  chief  divines  of  the  previous  period,  have  left  nothing  of  such 
constant  and  direct  use  to  the  Church,  as  Taylor’s  Liberty  of  Pro¬ 
phesying,  and  Dissuasive  from  Popery ,”  and  various  works  of  Barrow, 
Pearson,  and  Bull.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  belongs,  not  to  the  Restoration,  but  to  the 
period  of  Hall  and  Usher. 

Mr.  Perry  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  illustrate 
his  narrative  by  details  which  bring  before  us  the  strange 
results  of  the  break-up  of  all  religious  guidance  which 
attended  the  Puritan  victory.  He  notices  the  assertion  that 
in  the  Parliamentary  army  there  were  Jesuits  affecting  the 
character  and  language  of  the  wildest  sectaries,  in  order  to 
bring  confusion  and  contempt  on  Protestantism ;  and  he  says 
“there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it.”  For  so  strange  an  allegation 
the  reasons  ought  to  be  good ;  and  we  should  have  been  thankful 
to  Mr.  Perry  for  a  really  satisfactory  investigation  of  it ;  but  the 
references  which  he  gives  to  Neal  and  Baxter,  and  to  a  loose 
statement  of  Bennhall’s,  hardly  seem  convincing  evidence.  The 
following  story  from  Walker’s  History  of  Independency ,  is  probably 
typical,  if  not  literally  true :  — 

Into  the  parish  church  of  Walton-on-Thames,  there  came  on  a  Sunday 
after  evening  service,  six  soldiers,  one  of  whom  carried  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
with  a  lighted  candle,  and  in  the  other  four  candles  unlighted.  He  was 
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making  his  way  into  the  pulpit,  when  the  congregation  stopped  him,  refusing 
to  hear  him  till  he  left  the  Church.  In  the  Churchyard,  however,  they 
grouped  around  him,  and  he  delivered  what  he  called  his  message.  This 
consisted,  he  said,  of  live  lights,  (i.)  That  the  Sabbath  was  abolished,  as 
unnecessary,  J ewish,  and  merely  ceremonial,  “  and  here,”  he  said,  “  I  should 
put  out  my  first  light,  but  the  wind  is  so  high  that  I  cannot  light  it. 
(2.)  Tithes  are  abolished  as  Jewish  and  ceremonial,  a  great  burden  to  the 
saints  of  God,  and  a  discouragement  of  industry  and  tillage,  and  here  I 
should  put  out  my  second  light,  &c.  (3.)  Ministers  are  abolished  as  anti- 

Christian,  and  no  longer  of  use,  now  Christ  descends  into  the  hearts  of  his 
saints,  and  his  Spirit  enlighteneth  them  with  revelations,  and  here  I  should 
put  out  my  third  light,  &c.  (4.)  Magistrates  are  abolished  as  useless,  now 

that  Christ  himself  is  in  purity  of  spirit  come  among  us,  and  hath  erected 
the  kingdom  of  the  saints  upon  earth ;  besides,  they  are  tyrants  and 
oppressors  of  the  liberty  of  saints,  and  tie  them  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere 
human  inventions,  and  here  I  should  put  out  my  fourth  light,  &c.”  (5.)  Then, 
putting  his  hand  in  his  basket,  and  pulling  out  a  little  Bible,  he  showed  it 
openly  to  the  people,  saying  :  “  Here  is  a  book  you  have  in  great  veneration, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  I  must  tell  you  it  is 
abolished.  It  containeth  beggarly  rudiments,  milk  for  babes ;  but  now 
Christ  is  in  his  glory  among  us,  and  imparts  a  fuller  measure  of  his  Spirit  to 
his  saints  than  this  can  afford,  and  therefore  I  am  commanded  to  burn  it 
before  your  faces  so  taking  the  candle  out  of  his  lantern,  he  set  lire  to  the 
leaves.  And  then  putting  out  the  candle,  “And  here  my  fifth  light  is 
extinguished.”  , 


AMONG  THE  BECHUANAS* 

UT  that  “the  general  reader  ”  has  a  very  excellent  appetite, 
and  a  strong  taste  for  hooks  of  travel,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  those  published  during  the  last  few  years  must  have 
given  him  a  surfeit.  Almost  all  paths  have  now  been  pretty  well 
beaten.  We  are  all  fireside  travellers.  Over  and  over  again, 
with  one  author  after  another,  have  we  visited  the  remotest 
corners  of  Europe,  and  the  dreariest  wilds  of  Asia.  The  fiords 
of  Norway,  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  the  steppes  of  Russia,  are 
familiar  to  everybody  who  subscribes  to  a  circulating  library. 
Even  the  virgin  soil  of  Japan  is,  we  fear,  already  exhausted  by 
the  heavy  crop  of  literature  which  it  has  been  made  to  yield. 
We  have  all  seen  Niagara  in  the  stereoscope,  visited  panoramas  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  gone  to  sleep  over  descriptions  of  the  prairies 
and  the  pampas.  Repetition  has  rendered  tame  the  natural  gran¬ 
deur  of  America;  and  in  its  human  aspects  the  New  World  does 
but  caricature  the  half-forgotten  experience,  the  repented  crimes, 
and  the  exploded  follies  of  the  old.  Even  the  sportsman  is  in  want 
of  a  new  field.  His  trophies  are  but  counterparts  of  those  which 
overload  our  museums,  and  his  game  grows  scarce.  But  one 
great  field  is  still  open  to  authors  and  adventurers — a  field  too 
remote  for  keen  competition,  and  too  vast  for  any  fear  of  speedy 
exhaustion.  European  curiosity  and  European  civilization  have 
scarcely  penetrated  beyond  the  edges  of  the  enormous  continent 
of  Africa.  Recent  explorers  have  accomplished  little  more  than 
to  awaken  increased  interest  and  point  the  way  to  fresh  adventure. 
They  show  us  a  variety  of  races  in  every  stage  between  the 
most  degraded  barbarism  and  a  promising  though  rudimentary 
civilization — races  as  different  in  character,  capacity,  and  habits 
as  any  European  or  Asiatic  nations.  They  have  but  sketched 
in  outline  a  picture  of  which  all  the  details  remain  to  be  filled 
in ;  and  the  work  before  us,  though  it  deals  only  with  a  small 
corner  of  that  picture,  is  valuable  precisely  because  it  does  fill 
in  details,  and  is  interesting  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  very 
limited  sphere  to  which  the  author’s  observations  have  been 
confined.  A  clever,  thoughtful,  and  observant  man  would  have 
told  us  a  great  deal  more  than  we  learn  from  M.  Casalis,  and 
would  have  made  a  much  more  useful  and  much  more  enter¬ 
taining  book;  but  such  men  rarely  go  out  as  missionaries  to 
such  countries  as  Caffraria.  It  is  to  the  missionaries  that  we 
must  look  for  accounts  of  the  daily  life  and  social  condition 
of  the  African  tribes ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  colour¬ 
ing  given  by  individual  or  professional  feeling,  and  for  the  effect 
of  a  peculiar  point  of  view  upon  the  picture  presented,  we  may 
learn  a  good  deal  that  is  worth  knowing  from  such  records  of 
missionary  experience  as  that  before  us. 

M.  Casalis  writes  well  and  clearly.  Ilis  sentences  are  lucid  and 
grammatical,  and  with  each  single  topic  he  deals  sensibly  and 
successfully ;  so  that  the  critic  who  dips  into  the  book  is  led  to 
form  at  first  sight  a  higher  opinion  of  it  than  it  deserves.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  that  the  author  writes  more  clearly  and  more 
carefully  than  he  thinks.  What  he  tells  is  well  told — what  he 
has  observed  is  well  described ;  but  he  is  not  one  of  those  men 
who  know  what  to  tell  or  what  to  observe.  If  he  had  been  such, 
his  book  would  have  been  an  invaluable  record  of  Becliuana  life, 
manners,  and  customs — a  most  useful  guide  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  future  prospects  of  an  interesting  and  deserving  race, 
and  the  best  method  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  them  and 
the  European  colonists  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact. 
He  might  have  given  not  only  interesting  notices  of  particular 
customs  and  usages,  and  a  variety  of  noteworthy  facts  concerning 
their  social  and  domestic  condition,  but  a  general  view  of  their 
character  and  circumstances  as  a  whole.  In  a  word,  by  thinking 
out  his  hook  not  only  before  he  began  to  write  it,  but  during 
the  twenty-three  years  which  he  spent  among  the  people  —  by 
learning  as  thoroughly  what  they  are  as  he  has  striven  to  teach 
them  what  they  ought  to  be  —  he  would  have  made  his  work 
incomparably  more  interesting  and  useful  than  it  is.  Not  that  it 
is  wanting  either  in  value  or  interest ;  but  it  is  essentially  frag¬ 
mentary,  and  leaves  the  attentive  reader  with  a  strong  desire  to 

*  The  Basutos;  or  Twenty-Three  Years  in  South  Africa.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Casalis,  late  Missionary  Director  of  the  Baris  Evangelical  Mission-house. 
London:  Nisbet  &  Co. 


question  the  author  on  many  points  left  untouched,  and  many 
more  just  touched  but  unexplained,  in  order  to  form  for  himself 
that  comprehensive  idea  of  the  subj  ect  which  the  book  fails  to 
afford. 

In  one  notable  particular,  M.  Casalis  is  led  by  his  education 
and  profession  to  adopt  a  point  of  view  from  which  a  good  deal 
that  would  be  worth  seeing  is  lost,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  not  of 
much  interest  is  introduced.  Instead  of  comparing  Bechuana 
manners  and  ideas  with  those  of  Europe,  he  compares  them  with 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Instead  of  using  familiar  habits 
and  thoughts  to  illustrate  by  comparison  or  contrast  those  of  the 
people  about  whom  he  writes,  he  is  always  trying  to  illustrate  or 
explain  Scriptural  phrases  or  conceptions  by  those  of  the  Bechu- 
anas  —  sometimes  by  those  which  the  Bechuanas  had  evidently 
derived  from  him.  The  climate  of  Palestine  and  the  nature  of 
its  inhabitants  were  so  exceedingly  different  from  the  climate  of 
South  Africa  and  the  character  of  the  Bechuanas,  that  such  illus¬ 
trations  are  seldom  apt,  and  often  extremely  fanciful  and  far¬ 
fetched. 

Why  M.  Casalis  should  call  his  neighbours  “  Basutos,”  we  do 
not  exactly  understand.  On  his  own  showing,  Basuto  is  itself 
a  plural,  the  root-word  being  apparently  Suto,  with  such  prefixes 
as  its  context  may  require  —  Mosuto  indicating  the  individual  of 
either  sex,  Lesuto  their  country,  and  Sesuto  their  language.  Ba 
is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  every  tribe  of  the  Bechuana  (Bakuena) 
race ;  and  Mo  to  the  proper  names  of  individuals  or  of  places,  as 
well  as  to  the  tribal  name  when  a  single  person  is  denoted.  Thus 
Molimo  (or  Moliolimo)  “  he  on  high,”  is  said  to  signify  God ; 
Motito  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  Parisian  missionaries,  and 
Moshesh,  chief  of  the  Basuto,  their  first  patron.  This  chief  is 
described  by  the  author  as  a  sort  of  African  Alfred  or  St.  Louis — 
a  politician  of  rare  sagacity,  a  warrior  of  no  mean  reputation,  a 
just  and  lenient  ruler,  standing  in  striking  contrast  not  only 
with  the  military  tyrants  of  the  Zulus  and  Matebele,  but  with 
many  Most  Catholic  and  Most  Christian  princes.  He  it  was 
who  gathered  the  Basuto  together  after  the  tide  of  Zulu  invasion 
had  swept  over  their  territory  and  left  it  desolate.  He  had 
brought  back  thousands  of  exiles,  and  reclaimed  by  judicious 
clemency  the  numerous  bands  who  had  been  driven  by  starvation 
to  brigandage  and  cannibalism.  Ilis  courage  in  war,  and  his 
craft  in  diplomacy,  had  won  the  respect  both  of  friends  and 
enemies ;  while  he  was  always  eager  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities 
as  soon  as  a  fair  prospect  of  peace  appeared.  On  one  occasion, 
after  repulsing  with  great  slaughter  an  attack  of  the  Zulus  on 
his  mountain  citadel,  he  sent  to  the  retreating  army  several  fat 
oxen,  with  the  following  message: — “Moshesh  salutes  you; 
supposing  that  hunger  has  brought  you  into  this  country,  he 
sends  you  these  cattle,  that  you  may  eat  them  on  your  way 
home.”  Coming  after  a  severe  defeat,  this  act  of  charity  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  invaders,  by  whom  Lesuto  was  after¬ 
wards  undisturbed. 

Inferior  to  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  in  physical  vigour  and  military 
spirit,  but  far  superior  to  the  negro  in  energy,  intelligence,  and 
perseverance,  the  Bechuanas  are  not  restrained  from  improve¬ 
ment  either  by  the  ferocity  which  distinguishes  the  higher,  or  by 
the  mental  incapacity  which  generally  characterizes  the  lower, 
African  races.  They  are  described  by  the  author  as  a  gentle, 
docile,  and  laborious  people ;  and  no  passion  for  war  or  aversion 
to  sustained  labour  prevents  them  from  excelling  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  They  are  willing  to  work,  and  by  no  means  slow  to  learn. 
Such  manufactures  as  they  possess  display  great  ingenuity  and 
extreme  patience.  Their  wooden  vessels  are  elaborately  carved 
with  tools  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  are  brought  to  a  perfect  and 
elegant  shape.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  ornamented  with  neat 
imitations  of  the  forms  of  various  animals.  Their  pipes  and 
snulf-boxes,  quaint  rather  than  tasteful,  display,  nevertheless, 
not  a  little  skill  and  perseverance.  Baskets  of  a  perfectly  rounded 
form,  and  of  texture  so  close  as  to  hold  liquids,  and  skins  and 
furs  rendered  almost  as  supple  as  cloth  by  a  manipulation  more 
vigorous  than  scientific,  are  among  the  products  of  their  skill. 
Corn  and  cattle  of  course,  are  their  chief  produce ;  and  these 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  would  be  exported 
still  more  extensively  but  for  the  difficulty  of  transport.  The 
women,  though  their  labours  are  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  and 
troublesome  by  the  absence  of  tolerable  tools  and  of  the  very 
simplest  machinery,  are  good  potters,  and  by  no  means  indifferent 
cooks.  The  blacksmith’s  art,  though  highly  esteemed,  is  not 
brought  to  high  excellence,  and  the  hoe3,  weapons,  and  knives 
of  the  Bechuanas  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  Their  dwellings  —  if 
we  should  give  that  name  to  the  huts  in  which  they  sleep  and 
seek  shelter  during  rain  —  are  indeed  wretched  ;  and,  if  judged  by 
these,  their  inhabitants  would  rank  among  the  lowest  of  bar¬ 
barians.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  huts  are  mere 
store-rooms  and  sleeping-places.  The  business  of  life  goes  on, 
its  work  and  its  pleasure  are  performed  and  enjoyed,  in  the  open 
air.  A  little  space  fenced  with  rushes  forms  the  kitchen  and  the 
dairy.  The  workshop  is  wherever  the  workman  happens  to  seat 
himself.  A  people  among  whom  such  a  mode  of  life  is  possible 
and  popular  are  not  likely  to  spend  much  skill  or  labour  in  house¬ 
building. 

Every  wife,  however,  must  have  a  separate  hut;  so  that  a 
polygamist’s  establishment  must  cover  a  considerable  space.  Plu¬ 
rality  of  wives,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  is  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception.  But  M.  Casalis  assures  us  that  the  Bechuanas 
“  admire  virtue  if  they  do  not  imitate  it,”  and  that  they  seldom 
defend  the  principle,  though  persisting  in  the  practice  of  polygamy. 
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For  once,  the  Old  Testament  offers  him  an  illustration  in  point, 
the  polygamy  of  South  Africa  resembling  rather  that  of  the 
patriarchs  than  that  of  the  Mahommedans.  The  first  wife  is 
the  wife  par  excellence ;  her  children  alone  inherit,  and  her  rivals 
hold  a  position  of  decided  inferiority.  Indeed,  when  childless 
herself,  she  will  often  voluntarily  seek  a  second  wife  for  her 
husband — the  want  of  children  being  regarded  among  these,  as 
among  most  uncivilized  tribes,  with  extreme  dread,  and  over¬ 
coming  sometimes  the  acquired  principles  of  the  most  steadfast 
of  native  converts  to  Christianity.  The  right  of  primogeniture 
is  held  here  in  higher  honour  than  by  the  stanchest  of  legiti¬ 
mists,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  wii'e  enjoys,  even  during  his 
father’s  lifetime,  privileges  and  authority  which  the  latter  is 
hound  to  respect.  Indeed,  the  rights  and  duties  attached  to 
every  relation  of  social  and  domestic  life  are  determined  by  custom 
with  a  strictness  characteristic  not  so  much  of  barbarism  as  of  a 
limited  hut  no  less  real  civilization. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Bechuanas  hold  a  very  different  position  from 
that  of  such  military  despots  as  Chaka  and  Moselekatse  in  the 
South,  or  the  kings  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey  to  the  northward. 
"Without  an  army,  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  community,  their  every 
act  open  to  the  criticism  of  all,  they  can  hardly  venture  to  outrage 
the  public  feeling  of  their  subjects  by  gross  acts  of  tyranny.  Now 
and  then,  they  may  extort  from  a  subject  the  surrender  of  a  fertile 
piece  of  land  in  his  occupation,  or  force  him  to  give  up  his  wife  on 
receiving  back  the  price  paid  to  her  parents ;  but  oppressions  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  regard  to  matters 
interesting  the  tribe  at  large,  the  chief  is  obliged  to  consult  that 
public  opinion  which,  after  all,  is  the  sole  foundation  and  support 
of  his  own  power,  and  will  hardly  venture  to  set  at  defiance  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  community.  A  practical  proof  of  what 
may  be  called  the  constitutional  nature  of  Bechuana  chieftainship 
was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Libe,  the  uncle  of  Moshesh,  whose 
offensive  insolence  had  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  apparently 
without  violence  or  disturbance,  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother, 
Mokachane,  and  who  was  still  living  among  the  Basuto,  impotent 
and  unmolested,  when  the  missionaries  settled  in  the  country.  No 
one  seemed  to  think  him  capable  of  becoming  dangerous  to  the 
reigning  family;  and  the  superseded  chieftain  lived  in  security  and 
discontent  under  the  reign  of  his  more  popular  successor.  Moka¬ 
chane  himself,  like  a  Greek  chief  of  the  Homeric  days,  had  been 
really,  though  not  nominally,  superseded  in  his  old  age  by  his  more 
vigorous  and  competent  son,  Moshesh — popular  consent  apparently 
transferring  power  with  almost  as  little  confusion  as  is  involved  in 
a  change  of  Ministry  under  a  Parliamentary  government.  There 
are  European  States  whose  inhabitants  might  envy  the  freedom 
and  substantial  good  government  enjoyed  by  the  Bechuanas,  who 
seem  to  occupy  among  the  races  of  South  Africa,  both  in  gentle¬ 
ness  of  character  and  political  good  fortune,  the  position  which, 
not  many  years  ago,  the  Tuscans  held  in  Italy. 

As  the  Bechuanas  are  too  numerous  to  die  out  rapidly  before 
the  very  gradual  progress  of  European  colonization,  and  too  indus¬ 
trious  to  be  driven  from  their  country  by  want  of  pasture  or  of 
game,  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  fate  will  resemble  rather  that  of 
the  Hindoo  than  that  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America  or  Aus¬ 
tralia.  They  are  worthy  and  capable  of  civilization,  and  if  pro¬ 
tected  at  once  from  the  ferocity  of  their  Kaffir  neighbours  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  settlers,  their  ultimate  destiny  may  afford  an 
honourable  contrast  to  that  of  too  many  other  races  who  have 
disappeared  before  the  arms,  the  vices,  and  the  diseases  of  the 
white  men  whom  they  have  too  hospitably  received.  They  deserve 
better  than  to  be  “  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;”  and  if  we 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  author’s  opinion  that  they  are  “  as  highly 
gifted  as  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  heart  and 
the  understanding,”  we  can  cordially  sympathize  with  his  desire 
to  serve  them,  and  share  his  anxiety  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
chance  and  fair  play  in  that  “  struggle  for  existence  ”  which  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  fate  of  human  even  as  of  animal  races.  The 
past  treatment  of  the  African  aborigines  has  been  a  blot  on  English 
justice  and  Christianity;  we  would  hope  that  the  future  may 
redeem  our  fame. 


HAWAII.* 

OOD  wine  needs  no  bush  ;  ”  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  having  an 
interesting  and  novel  subject,  and  being  by  no  means 
without  literary  power,  might  well  have  dispensed  with  the  slight 
recommendatory  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  under  cover  of 
which  this  volume  is  published.  It  is  true  that  a  special 
interest,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  attaches  just  now  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  for  an  English  bishop,  taking  for  the  title  of 
his  see  the  name  of  the  capital  town  of  the  group,  Honolulu,  has 
just  left  England,  after  a  valedictory  sendee  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  order  to  found  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom.  This  is  a  new  and  hopeful  experiment  in 
missionary  enterprise.  It  is  the  first  time  for  many  ages  that  the 
civil  power  of  a  country  has  formally  invited  the  establishment 
within  its  limits  of  a  fully-organized,  but  independent,  branch  of 
the  Church.  If  the  new  Bishop  of  Honolulu  is  a  man  of  sense 
and  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  devotion,  there  is  a  very  important 
career  open  before  him.  But  his  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  He  will 

*  Hawaii;  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  its  Island  Kingdom.  An  His¬ 
torical  Account  of  the  Sandivich  Islands  ( Polynesia ).  By  Manley  Hopkins, 
Hawaiian  Consul-General.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  at  Oxford. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.  1862. 


have  not  only  to  adapt  the  ecclesiastical  mechanism  which  he  takes 
out  with  him  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  enervated  islanders 
among  whom  he  plants  his  mission,  but  he  will  he  called  upon  tc 
solve  the  difficult  problems  of  harmonious  action  with  the  supreme 
civil  power,  and  of  toleration  towards  the  other  bodies  of  religionists 
already  in  the  field.  There  are  many  who  will  watch  this  curious 
experiment  with  deep  interest.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  not 
done,  in  his  preface,  what  might  perhaps  have  been  expected.  He 
has  not  pointed  out  how  the  Hawaiian  prelate  may  best  avoid  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  between  which  he  has  to  steer  in  his  voyage 
of  ecclesiastical  adventure.  On  the  other  hand,  readers  need  not 
apprehend,  from  the  fact  that  the  preface  is  dated  from  Cuddesden 
Palace,  that  the  present  volume  is  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly, 
religious  in  its  character.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  compiled  a  very 
able  and  useful  account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  not  only  of  their 
physical  character,  but  of  their  national  history.  The  student  of 
natural  history  as  well  as  the  politician  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  this  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  islands 
in  the  North  Pacific. 

Hawaii  is  the  new  spelling  of  the  familiar  Owhyhee  of  our 
youth,  the  island  on  which  the  great  circumnavigator,  Captain 
Cook,  lost  his  life.  The  Sandwich  Islands  form  the  most  northerly 
cluster  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago ;  and  their  central  position 
in  the  Pacific  explains  their  rising  commercial  and  political  im¬ 
portance,  while  it  promises  them  great  future  prosperity.  Situated 
just  within  the  northern  tropic,  this  group  is  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  coasts  of  North  America  and  Japan.  California  and 
Vancouver’s  Island  are  within  an  easy  sail — New  Zealand  and  the 
Australian  ports  a  little  further  distant.  Already,  Honolulu,  the 
chief  port  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has  become  the  central  station 
for  the  whaling  fleet  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  a  place  of  call  for 
all  the  merchantmen  trading  between  America  and  Asia.  Mr. 
Ilopkins  speculates  that  the  opening  of  the  Darien  Ship  Canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  throw  half  the  navigation 
of  the  world  upon  the  Hawaiian  group. 

After  describing  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  islands,  and  the 
tremendous  natural  phenomena  still  at  work  in  the  active  craters, 
Mr.  Hopkins  proceeds  to  discuss  the  ethnological  origin  of  the 
people.  But  he  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  wild  speculations 
which  have  been  entertained  on  this  point.  He  even  condescends 
to  consider  the  presumed  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Greek  or  the 
Hebrew  origin  of  these  islanders.  We  touch  on  firmer  ground 
when  we  come  to  the  first  sighting  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
by  Gaetano  in  1 542.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Captain 
Cook’s  famous  visit,  in  1778,  may  be  considered  as  the  real  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  group.  He  named  them  after  Lord  Sandwich,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Lord  North’s  administration.  That 
Cook  allowed  the  ignorant  natives  to  treat  him  with  divine 
honours,  as  being  identified  with  one  of  their  deities  called  Lono, 
there  seems,  from  the  authorities  here  collected,  to  be  little  doubt. 
To  this,  in  some  measure,  he  owed,  not  undeservedly  perhaps,  his  un¬ 
happy  end.  Shortly  after  Cook’s  time,  a  young  chief  began  to  make 
himself  conspicuous  in  Hawaiian  politics.  This  was  Kamdhameha, 
the  first  of  the  name,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Hopkins’s  volume  is  that 
which  relates  the  subsequent  visits  of  Vancouver  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  his  influence  with  the  king.  The  character  of  Van¬ 
couver  seems  to  have  been  one  of  singular  beauty  and  amiability. 
Owing  to  his  advice,  the  Hawaiian  king  offered  to  cede  his  do¬ 
minions  to  George  III.,  and,  among  many  noble  efforts  after  an 
improved  civilization,  made  a  deliberate  request  to  England  for 
missionary  teachers.  This  was  in  1794,  the  deadest  period  of 
English  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  the  appeal,  touching  as  it  was 
in  its  matter  and  manner,  was  wholly  disregarded. 

Mr.  Hopkins  traces,  with  pardonable  grandiloquence,  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  power  of  Kameham^ha  I.  This  chieftain,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability,  became  at  last  by  conquest 
sole  monarch  of  the  whole  Sandwich  Island  group.  He  had  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  government  one  of  his  wives ;  and  this 
curious  institution  has  been  perpetuated  through  later  constitu¬ 
tional  changes.  To  this  day,  we  are  told,  “  a  female  has  always 
occupied  the  second  place  in  the  government;  and,  under  the 
name  of  premier,  her  authority  is  essential  in  all  public  acts.” 
What  happened  in  the  next  reign — the  public  and  formal  aban¬ 
donment  of  idolatry,  without,  however,  the  adoption  of  any  other 
religion  in  its  stead — has  probably  never  been  witnessed  before. 
It  is  thus  described,  in  an  extract,  given  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  from  a 
previous  writer :  — 

A  feast  was  prepared  after  the  custom  of  the  country,  with  separate  tables 
for  the  sexes.  A  number  of  foreigners  were  entertained  at  the  King’s.  When 
all  were  in  their  seats  he  deliberately  arose,  walked  to  the  place  reserved  for 
the  women,  and  seated  himself  among  them.  To  complete  the  horror  of  the 
adherents  of  paganism,  he  indulged  his  appetite  in  freely  partaking  of  the 
viands  prepared  for  them,  directing  the  women  to  do  likewise  ;  but  he  ate 
with  a  restraint  which  showed  that  he  had  but  half  divested  himself  of  the 
idea  of  sacrilege  and  of  habitual  repugnance.  This  act,  however,  was  sufficient. 
The  highest  had  set  an  example,  which  all  rejoiced  to  follow.  The  joyful 
shout  arose,  “  The  taboo  is  broken  !  the  taboo  is  broken  !  ”  Feasts  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  all,  at  which  both  sexes  indiscriminately  indulged.  Orders  were 
issued  to  demolish  the  heiaus  and  destroy  the  idols.  Temples,  images,  sacred 
property,  and  the  relics  of  ages  were  consumed  in  the  tiames.  The  high- 
priest,  Hewaliewa,  having  resigned  his  office,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  torch. 
Without  this  co-operation  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  old  system  would  have 
been  ineffectual.  Numbers  of  his  profession,  joining  in  the  enthusiasm, 
followed  his  example.  Kaumualu  having  given  his  sanction,  idolatry  was 
for  ever  abolished  by  law ;  and  the  smoke  of  heathen  sanctuaries  arose  from 
Hawaii  to  Ivanai.  All  the  islands  uniting  in  a  jubilee  at  their  deliverances 
presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  nation  without  a  religion. 
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The  first  missionaries  who  visited  this  promising  field  were 
some  American  Independents  from  Boston.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  party  was  not  allowed  to  land  until  they  were  questioned 
whether  they  were  the  long-expected  English  missionaries  who 
had  been  promised  so  many  years  before  by  Vancouver.  During- 
many  years,  these  Americans  laboured  earnestly  among  the 
islanders,  introducing  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
spreading  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  their 
somewhat  austere  form  of  religion  seems  never  to  have  quite  met 
the  wants  of  the  sensuous  and  impressible  Ilawaiians.  There  is 
next  a  curious  episode  in  the  visit  of  Kamchameha  II.  to  England 
in  1824.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  London,  of  measles. 
Their  bodies  were  taken  home  in  a  ship  of  war,  and  George  IV. 
treated  the  survivors  of  the  party  with  national  distinction.  A 
few  years  later,  the  attention  of  France  was  unfortunately  called 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  M.  Bachelot  landed  in  1827  as 
Apostolic  Prefect.  This  Homan  Catholic  mission,  which  was  not 
very  warmly  welcomed  by  the  islanders,  has  maintained  itself,  by 
the  support  of  French  ships  of  war,  but  in  slender  proportions, 
until  the  present  day.  The  Ilawaiians,  indeed,  were  to  be  pitied, 
between  the  angry  religionists  who  quarrelled  for  their  con¬ 
version.  On  the  one  hand,  were  the  American  Independents, 
who  had  almost  taken  possession  of  the  government,  and 
who  promulgated  a  system  of  severe  austerity  —  swimming, 
for  instance,  being  made  a  punishable  ofience.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  puzzled  the  ex-idolaters 
with  their  images,  and  backed  their  arguments  by  the  threats  of 
bombardment. 

The  American  missionaries,  however,  deserve  the  credit  of 
having  persuaded  the  king  to  abandon  his  absolute  despotism,  and 
to  establish  a  sort  of  constitutional  government.  These  experi¬ 
ments  in  political  action  are  curious  enough.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  clerical  element  is  strongly  developed  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  constitution.  The  “  Law  respecting  Lewdness,”  for  example, 
was  worthy  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  However,  most  of 
these  excesses  have  been  corrected ;  and  the  islands  are  now  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  a  state  of  very  hopeful  progress.  The  young  king, 
who  succeeded  in  1854,  was  prepared  for  his  office  by  a  visit  to 
England,  and  by  a  very  good  education.  lie  is  an  accomplished 
and  estimable  person ;  and  has  shown  great  tact  and  ability  in 
managing  affairs.  His  wife  is  of  mixed  English  and  native 
descent,  and  warmly  supports  her  husband’s  praiseworthy  efforts. 
The  chief  fear  we  have  as  to  the  success  of  this  interesting  political 
and  ecclesiastical  experiment,  is  that  the  native  population  is  too 
indolent  and  too  demoralized  to  respond  to  the  demand  now  made 
upon  it.  The  extraordinary  licentiousness  of  manners  for  which  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  used  to  be  notorious  was  a  bad  preparation  for 
a  healthy  political  life.  Mr.  Hopkins  speaks  rather  obscurely  of 
the  present  habits  and  morals  and  culture  of  the  Hawaiiaus.  To 
us  the  people  seem  to  be  described  very  much  as  though  they  were 
without  a  backbone  —  to  use  a  common  but  expressive  figure  of 
speech.  If  the  Anglican  bishop  and  his  mission  succeed  in  rousing 
the  Hawaiiaus  to  a  healthy  political  and  religious  life,  they  will 
have  worked  almost  a  miracle  of  social  regeneration. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  tubes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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Sandhurst,  two  of  them  having  taken  the  first  place  in  the  Examinations  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions,  occasionally  has  Vacancies.  Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

rpWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

J-  TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Apply  for  Prospectuses,  &c.  to  M.  A., 6  Angell Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 

V  DANCE.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION  for  the  Army,  Oxford, 

-L  Public  Schools,  Civil  Service,  Sec.  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  Graduate  of  Oxford,  receives 
FOUR  PUPILS.  Great  Facilities  for  Modem  Languages.  Sea-side  Residence.  Address, 
Rev.  M.  A.  Oxon,  Pavilion  Lefaix,  Itue  Sainte-Adresse,  Havre,  France. 

A  S  GOVERNESS.  —  Wanted,  by  a  Young  Lady,  furnished 

-L*-  -with  the  highest  Testimonials,  a  re-engagement  as  Resident  GOVERNESS.  A  Family 
in  the  North  of  England  preferred.  She  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  French  and 
German  —  having  acquired  both  languages  in  their  respective  countries—  Music,  Drawing,  ana 
in  all  the  branches  usually  comprised  in  a  good  English  Education.  Salary  £65.— Address, 
B.  M.|  Post  Office,  Newport  Pagnel,  Beds. 
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PROFITABLE  LITERARY  EMPLOYMENT  with  POLI- 

TICAL  INFLUENCE.  _  C.  MITCHELL  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  the  Newspaper  Press 
Directory,  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  Newspaper  Property,  have  several  important  properties  for 
disposal,  combining  safe  investments  for  Capital,  and  offering  excellent  opportunities  for 
Political  and  Literary  ability. 

_ _ 12  and  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. _ 

QATERHAM,  on  the  Surrey  Hills,  17  miles  from  London. — 

LAND  to  be  SOLD  or  LET,  in  plots  of  from  4  to  20  Acres,  for  first-class  residences, 
either  on  the  hill  or  in  the  valley.  Healthy  soil.  Ample  supply  of  the  best  Spring  Water  to 
the  tops  of  the  houses. — Apply  to  M.  R.  Martin,  Estate  Office,  Caterlmm,  Red  Hill. 

TRIE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. — A  Graduate  of  Cambridge  reads 

J-  with  Pupils  to  prepare  them  for  the  Public  Schools — Address,  B.  A.,  Caider  &  Co.’s 
Library, Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 


T 


0  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  SEEKING  CHANGE  of  AIR.- 


A  Private  Gentleman,  23,  of  limited  means,  desires  a  Travelling:  Companion;  or  would 
share  Fixed  Quarters.  Expenses  divided.  Age,  income,  referees,  given  and  required — Alpha, 
9  London  Street,  Paddington.  London. _ _ _ 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION-LIMITED. 

THUS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

-L  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.tn. 

_ _ E.  B.  LOWER.  M. A. ,  Secretary, 

FT OSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

J — CHEST,  Bromptnn,  S.W The  Funds  of  this  Charity  having  been  severely  taxed  by 

the  unusually  heavy  expenses  of  the  past  winter  (during  which  the  number  of  beds  was 
increased  to  210),  the  Committee  earnestly  invite  the  continued  AID  of  the  ben'  volent. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  linn.  Sec. 
_  HENRY  DOBBIN.  Sec. 

XT  YDROTHERAPEUTICS.— BEN  RHYDDING,  ILKLEY. 

This  is  one  of  the  completest  establishments  in  Europe  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and 
Visitors. 

For  Prospectus,  and  detailed  description  of  Ben  Rhydding  and  its  unsurpassed  Grounds, 
apply  to  the  House  Steward,  Ben  Rhydding,  Otley,  Yorkshire. _ _ _ _ 

NURSE  WANTED,  by  a  Lady  in  Edinburgh,  in  November, 

age  from  25  to  35  years,  who  lias  been  accustomed  to  children,  to  take  charge  of  a  little 
Girl  a  year  old.  Must  be  a  member  of  the  Church.  Good  character  from  all  her  former  places 
indispensable.  One  recommended  by  her  present  mistress  preferred— Apply,  before  August  2", 
stating  wages,  fro.. to  X  Y.  Z.,  London  Bridec  Terminus  Hotel. _ 

’ENSINGTON. — An  Establishment,  intended  for  only  a  small 

number  of  residents,  is  open  to  Young  Ladies  requiring  a  careful  and  systematic  course 
of  Education,  or  seeking  the  advantages  of  eminent  masters  for  specific  studies. 

Terms  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Ludy  Superintendent, 
39  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. _ _ 

1U[(  >NEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

JJtjL  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life_interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  R.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s, 
London.  S.W.  _ _ 

TV)  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. —PASSPORTS  and 

VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelplii 
Theatre  N.B.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 


S 


SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS.  —  Surplus  Copies  of  Motley’s 

“Dutch  Republic,’’  Gallon’s  “  Vacation  Tourist,’’  “  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,”  Du  Chaillu’i 
“Africa,”  “Dr.  Wolff’s  Life,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Montalembert’s  “Monks  of  the  West,’’ 
“  Brunei’s  Life,”  and  many  other  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  Greatly  Reduced  Brices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London.  W. 

TO  BOOK-BUYERS. — Second-hand  Books  in  General  Litera- 

ture  from  the  important  Libraries  of  the  late  Dr.  ITawtrey.  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  & c.  Some 
cheap  Classics  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  R.  Baldock.  Send  Stamp  for  Postage. 
_ W.  Heath,  497  Oxford  Street,  London. _ 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

rPHE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

Stock  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  £8s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Leoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 

_ ARTHUR,  COPPER,  &  CO. 

TVEANE’S  TABLE  CUTLERY,  celebrated  for  more  than  150 

years,  remains  unrivalled  for  quality  and  cheapness.  The  Stock  is  most  extensive  and 
complete,  affording  a  choice  suited  to  the  taste  and  means  of  every  purchaser.  The.  following 
are  some  of  the  prices  for  Ivory-handled  Knives  —  each  blade  being  of  the  best  steel,  bearing  our 
name,  and  warranted :  — 


Per  doz. 

g.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

F. 

F. 

8. 

Table  Knives . 

14  0 

16  0 

19  0 

23 

0 

25 

29 

33 

Dessert  ditto  . 

12  0 

12  0 

15  0 

18 

0 

20 

23 

28 

Carvers,  Joint,  per  pair 

4  6 

5  6 

6  6 

7 

6 

8 

9 

11 

"U1  LECTRO  -  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS.  The  best 

^  manufacture,  well  finished,  strongly  plated.  Every  article  stamped  with  our  mark  and 
guaranteed. 


FIDDLE. 

BEADED. 

kino’s. 

LILT. 

2nd  qua. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

Best. 

Per  dozen. 

F. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

B. 

6. 

8. 

P. 

d. 

Table  Spoons . 

33 

0 

40 

0 

44 

53 

54 

66 

58 

0 

Table  Forks  . 

31 

0 

38 

0 

44 

56 

54 

64 

56 

0 

Dessert  Fork  8  . 

23 

0 

29 

0 

32 

40 

37 

46 

40 

0 

Dessert  Spoons . 

24 

0 

30 

0 

32 

42 

37 

48 

42 

0 

Tea  Spoons . 

14 

6 

18 

0 

22 

26 

26 

82 

26 

0 

TVEANE  &  Co.’s  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and 

priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  bo  had  on  application  or  post  free.  This  list 
embraces  the  leaving  articles  from  ail  the  various  departments  of  their  establishment,  and  is 
arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods.  It  comprises  Table  Cutlery, 
Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Britannia  Metal, 
Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.  &c. 

DEANE  &  CO.,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Established  a.d.  1700. 


_  >kets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s. 
to  10  guineas;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  and  distin- 
guished  persons  ol  all  nations,  single  portraits,  ,1s.  6d.  each  ;  and  a  choice  variety  of  useful 
ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON.  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 


:iow  open  for  the  33th  Season,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  ft  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to 
the  Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  Loudon,  W„  and  other  respectable  houses  in  London  and  the 
provincial  towns,  where  a  prospectus,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  may  be  obtained 
gratis. 

CAUTION. —  Owing  to  the  use  of  Struve’s  bottles  by  other  parties,  please  to  observe  that 
Struve’s  name  is  on  the  label  and  red  ink  stamp  affixed  to  every  bottle  of  Struve's  manufacture. 

SINGLE  TOOTH  from  5s.  SETS  from  5  guineas. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AND  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

Messrs.  Lewin  Mosely  &S  ns  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  improved  Gum-coloured 
Enamelled  base  for  Artificial  Teeth,  fee.,  which  supersedes  all  metals  or  other  agents  nowin 
general  use,  and  as  it  is  moulded  in  a  soft  state,  all  inequalities  of  the  gums  or  roots  of  teeth  are 
carefully  protected,  thus  msuring  an  unerring  fit  and  a  perfect  system  of  painless  Dentistry. 
Consultation  and  every  information  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases  by  Lewin  Mosely 
&  roiis,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  are  particularly  recommended  to  all 

persons  who  are  suffering  from  headache  or  indigestion,  whether  arising  from  constitu¬ 
tional  inaction,  biliary  derangement,  or  over-indulgence  at  tile  table.  They  have  never  been 
known  to  tail  in  affording  immediate  relief.  May  be  obtained  of  nny  Medicine  Vendor,  in 
boxes  Is.  lid.,  2s.  Sd.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  11s.  each.  Directiuus  with  each  box. 


rPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

g. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

o 

£i 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Puir  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9 

19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

-DEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
■with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads  from . 12?.  6d.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from . 8s.  Od.  to  £6  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from . 6s.  Od.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  oi  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro¬ 
plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves, 
Penders,  Marble  Chimney  -Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Paths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bed¬ 
ding,  Bed-room,  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large 
Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s 
Place  ;  and  1  Newman’s  Mews. 

“  HPAILOKS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.— Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 

TV  NICKERBOCKERS,  and  Hose  to  "  match.  —  Sold  by 

JL\_  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  152  Strand,  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 
London.  N.B.  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  expense. 

_ 45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. _ 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  rf  the  necessary 

Outfits  lor  every  appointment,  with  Pricesof  each  Article.  NOTICE _ THRESHER’S  INDIA 

TWEED  SUITS,  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  and  THRESHER’S 
INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS  were  invented  and  are  manufactured  exclusively  by 
Thresher  &  Glenny.  and  lor  which  they  were  awarded  the  International  Exhibition  Medal  of 
1862  ;  the  Exhibition  Medal  of  1851  ;  and  the  Madras  Medal  of  1856.  The  Ilk h  character  and  uni¬ 
versal  approval  of  these  articles  have  led  to  a  number  of  inferior  imitations,  all  of  which  are  adver¬ 
tised  under  similar  buttrifiingly  altered  names,  and  therefore  Messrs.  Thresher  &  Glenny  feel 
it  necessary  to  announce  that  the  India  Gauze  Waistcoats,  the  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  and  the 
India  Tweed  Suits  can  only  be  procured  at  their  Establishment,  152  STRAND,  next  door  to 
Somerset  House  London _ _ _ 

'fj  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORS,  114,  1J6,  118,  120, 

Regent  Street,  22  Comhill,  London;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 
AUTUMNAL  DRESS.-FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

NicoU’u  Neglige  Angola  Suits,  Two  Guineas. 

Nieoii’s  Angola  Trousers,  Sixteen  Shillings. 

FOR  LADIES. 

Nicoll’s  Waterproof  Jackets  and  Cloaks,  for  the  sea-side  or  travelling,  One  Guinea  each. 
FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Nicoll’s  Knickerbocker  and  other  Suits,  One  Guinea  each. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1892. 

TYTOTICE. — “  MAIZENA,”  after  most  searching  investigation 

'  by  two  Juries,  obtained  the  osiv  Prize  Medal  given  to  Corn  Flour;  with  also  tlie  super¬ 
lative  recommendation, "  Excefdikglv  excellent  for  Food.”  There  is  no  room  todoi.bt  now. 
Try  it  ONCE  and  test  its  superiority.  It  costs  no  more  than  its  inferior  (Would  be)  rivals.  Fuji 
particulars  on  packets,  obtainable  at  most  of  the  first-class  Groce'  s,  Chemists,  ic.,  in  the  realm. 
N.B — Be  sure  to  ask  for,  and  get,  the  Maizena;  don’t  be  put  off  with  any  substitute. 

DR.  DE  JONG  H’  S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  lor 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

ANT)  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sia  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  cousiderDr.de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“Dr.  Granville  lias  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  aud 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  ou  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed." 

Dr.  df.  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  6old  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  bis  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possiblv  nE  gen uine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  consignees: 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

_ CAUTION .  —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 

TVINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  nnd  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn. 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. _ 

(-1  L  E  N  F  I  E  L  D  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  bv  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCII  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers. 
Grocers,  ike.  &c._ WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 

TC  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

■*"7“  unr‘va'led  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  (Id.  each  ( is-  packets  sent  free  by  Dost 
lor  14  stamps),  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

QUININE.— Dr.  IIASSALL’S  Report  on  WATERS’S 

TV  QUININE  WINE  recommends  its  use,  nnd  the  Medical  Profession  generally  testify 
to  its  value  and  importance.  Robert  Waters,  2  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London, 
E-C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Chemists,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at  30s.  a  dozen. 
Wholesale  Agents,  Lewis,  Webb,  &  Co..  Worcester. 

***  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  SEE  CLASS  2. 
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rFHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE  and  LIFE 

-L  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Offices,  1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  20  and  21  Poultry,  London ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Glasgow, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  New  York, and  Montreal. 

Fire  Income . £3G0.130 

Life  Income .  135,974 

The  numerous  boards  and  agencies  of  this  Company  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Australasia, 
South  Africa,  and  America  afford  peculiar  advantages  to  life  policy-holders  visiting  or  residing 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  lite  bonuses  are  guaranteed,  and  therefore  neither  contingent  nor  fluctuating. 

SWINTON  BOULT,  Secretary  to  the  Compart;/. 
JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 

June  17.  1862. 


Established  1837. 

PRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

•*-*  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AMD 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  -Majesty's  Koyal  Letters  Patent,  1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

W  ith  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS.  Secretary. 


EQUITABLE  ASSURANCE 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

DI  HECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President . 


OFFICE, 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Aildin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 

John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 

Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

JI.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  am^ng  its  Members,  no  port;on  of  the 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 

James  Spicer,  Esq.  ,V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 

Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 

The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762, 
principle. 

same  being  diverted 

either  t  .  _  ... 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  bus  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  Deoember  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  w  ill  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  iu  the  bonus  to  be  made  iu 
December  1869,  and  in  all  Into  e  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  of  Policies.  —  The  f  i'l  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies.  — The  1  iiectors  will  m:ilcc  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o'clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

ARTTTTTR  MORGAN,  Actuary, 


PIIARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

CHINA. 

Ileud  Office— 20 Threadneedlc  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital  £614,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghae. 
The  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  er<  dit,  undertake  the  purclias  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  ar  interest,  the  terms  for  which  mny  bv>  known  on  application. 


T  ONDON,  BUENOS  AYRES,  and  RIVER  PLATE  BANK 

(Limited). 

CAPITAL,  £500,000,  in  5,000  Shares  of  100  each  (with  power  to  increase). 

Power  ^ill  be  taken,  when  the  new  Act  relating  to  Joint-Stock  Companies  has  beea  passed,  to 
reduce  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Shares,  if  considered  desirable. 

Deposit,  £2  per  share  on  application,  and  £2  on  allotment.  No  call  to  be  made  under  two 
months’  notice,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  call  up  more  than  £50  per  share. 

Directors. 

HENRY  BRUCE,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Colonial  Bank),  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  ANNING.  Esq.  (Anning  &  Cobb), Lime  Street. 

F.  K.  DUMAS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Dumas,  Ilankey,  &  Co.) 

HENRY  V.  EAST,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  City  Bank). 

JOHN  ELIN,  Esq.  ( J.  B.  Elin  &  Co.),  Abehurch  Lane. 

JOHN  HACK  BLOCK,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  City  Bank). 

JOHN  HICKIE,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Hickie,  Borman,  &  Co.).  Lcadenhall  Street. 

DAVID  IIOVV DEN,  Esq.  (late  of  the  firm  of  Howdcu,  Newland.s,  8c  Co.),  Rio  Janeiro. 
GEORGE  A.  H.  IIOLT.  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  C.  and  G.  Brownell  &  Co.,  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Monte  Video.) 

JOHN  S.  RI VOLTA,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Antonio  Rivolta  &  Sons),  Leadenhall  Street. 
Ztan&ers-THE  CITY  BANK. 


So  ic.it  or s. 

Messrs.  SEWELL,  SEWELL,  &  EDWARDS,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street. 
Messrs.  HUGHES,  MASTERMAN,  &  HUGHES,  Bucklersbury. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  SEWELL  BROTH  ERS,  58  Old  Broad  Street. 

Messrs.  CROSLEY  BROTHERS,  30  Cornhill. 

Temporary  Offices— 31  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

The  establishment  of  peace  in  the  Argentine  Confederation  offers  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  carrying  into  effect  a  project  long  entertained  for  employing  British  capital  in  extending 
banking  facilities  to  the  important  cities  of  Buenos  Ayres  anti  Monte  Video.  Interest  of  money 
rules  high  in  both  cities  —  viz.  from  10  to  18  per  cent,  per  annum. 

‘I  lie  average  monthly  remittances  to  Europe  f  om  both  places  are  upwards  of  £400,000,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Government  remittances,  a  large  portion  of  which  would  naturally  be  negotiated 
through  a  Bank  possessing  the  requisite  facilities  for  carrying  on  such  business.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount,  of  legitimate  bills,  drawn  against  shipments  of  manufactures  from  this  side,  may 
also  be  expected  to  pass  through  the  Bank. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  will  comprise  current  accounts,  negotiating  bills. of  exchange, 
discounting  good  bills  and  other  convertible  securities,  affording  legitimate  commercial  facilities, 
and  transacting  all  other  banking  operations.  The  management  of  its  affairs  will  be  entrusted 
to  reliable  and  experienced  persons,  possessing  the  requisite  local  knowledge.  The  head  office 
and  seat  of  the  direction  will  be  in  London. 

The  credit  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  stands  deservedly 
high  in  England. 

The  pr-  moters  of  the  Bank  have  the  assurance  of  the  representatives  of  these  States  that  their 
respective  Governments  would  regard  with  much  favour  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  on  sound 
commercial  piincipies,  as  a  powerful  means  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  commercial 
relations  with  Great  Britain. 

l  ull  prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares  may  he  obtained  of  the  Brokers  and 
Solicitors  as  above  ;  at  the  Temporary  offices  of  the  Bank  ;  at  the  Argentine  Consulate  ;  the 
Monte  Videnn  Consulate,  11  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  ;  and  at  the  several  Vice-Consulates  of 
the  two  Republics  in  the  United  Kingdom. _ 

q”  A  U  C  E.  —  L  E  A  &  PERRIN  S’ 

O  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Chosse  St  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  S:  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

'T’URTLE  —  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

JL  and  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  Cd.; 
pints,  5s.  «d.:  half-pints, 3s.  Callipash  and  Catlipee,  10s.  Gd.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others ;  and  wholesale  of 

J.  MeCALL  &  CO..  Provision  Stores.  137  Houndsditch,  N.E. _ 


TJIESSE  &  LUBIN’S  HUNGARY  WATER,  cooling,  refresh- 

-I-  in"  invigorating.  “lam  not  surprised  to  learn,”  says  Humboldt,  “  that  orators,  clergy¬ 
men,  lecturers, "authors,  and  poets  give  it  the  preference,  for  it  refreshes  the  memory.  ’  Em¬ 
phatically  the  scent  for  warm  weather.  A  case  oi  six  bottles,  10s. ;  single  samples,  2s.  —  New 
Bond  Street,  W.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

O  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  aud  the  Works,  101  Strand,  London ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


THE  BUENOS  AYRES  GREAT  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

COMPANY  (Limited). 

FROM  BUENOS  AYRES  TO  CIIASCOMUS. 

Guaranteed  7  per  Cent. 

The  Grant  of  the  Railway  is  in  perpetuity,  the  Buenos  Ayres  Government  reserving  the  right 
to  purchase  at  20  per  cent,  premium,  and  guaranteeing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon 
the  whole  of  the  Capital  for  Forty  Years. 

CAPITAL  £750,000,  IN  37,500  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH. 

Deposit,  £1  on  Application,  and  £2  further  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

Directors. 

DAVID  ROBERTSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

J.  P.  BROWN -WESTHE AD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company. 

JOHN  FAIR.  Esq.,  Vice-Consul  for  Buenos  Ayres  in  London. 

CHARLES  GILPIN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
GEORGE  A.  H.  HOLT,  Esq.  (late  of  Buenos  Ayres). 

JOSEPH  RIVOLTA,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Antonio  Rivolta  &  Sons). 

WILLIAM  SCIK  >LEFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P. 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  WILKINSON,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  &  Co.,  67  Lombard  Street. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  BIRCHAM,  DALRYMPLE,  &  DRAKE,  4G  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Engineer. 

THOMAS  RUMBALL,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  LAURENCE,  SON.  &  PEARCE,  Auction  Mart,  E.C. 

Mr.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR,  28  Throgmorton  Street, E.C. 

Secretary. 

W.  HADFIELD,  Esq. 

Offices— Unity  Buildings,  10  Camion  Street,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  working  a  Railway  from  the 
City  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chascomus,  under  a  Concession  dated  June  11,  1862,  granted  by  the 
Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mr.  EdwardLumb. 

Some  of  the  principal  conditions  of  the  Concession  (a  translation  of  which  maybe  inspected  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors),  are  as  iollow  : — 

1.  It  secures  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent,  for  the  term  of  forty  years  from  the  Buenos  Ayrea 

Government,  on  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  £  in, 000  per  mile.  The  Line  is  to  be  completed 
in  Sections,  and  the  guarantee  takes  effect  from  the  opening  of  each  Section  to  the  public. 
The  Government  to  be  repaid  out  of  subsequent  surplus  profits  any  advances  made  under 
their  guarantee. 

2.  The  Line  must  be  commenced  within  eighteen  months  from  June  11,  1862,  and  completed  in. 

four  years  from  its  commencement. 

3.  The  Government  lands  required  for  construction  of  the  Line,  Stations,  &c.»  are  ceded  free  to 

the  Company. 

4.  A  right  is  granted  to  the  Company  to  construct  ony  Branches,  but  the  Government  are  not 

bound  to  pay  any  guarantee  theieon,  unless  they  require  the  Company  to  construct  them, 
or  to  extend  the  Line  to  Dolores,  in  which  event  the  Government  guarantee  7  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  those  works. 

5.  The  Government  to  have  the  right  of  purchasing  the  Line  on  payment  of  20  per  cent,  profit 

on  its  original  cost. 

C.  All  articles  for  the  construction  and  use  of  the  Railway  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  for  the 
term  of  forty  years. 

7.  The  Railway,  and  all  property  belonging  thereto,  to  be  exempted  from  any  contribution  or 

tax  for  the  same  period. 

8.  The  guarantee  to  be  made  up  and  paid  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Line,  which  is  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  hns  been  carefully  surveyed  during  the 
present  year  by  English  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rumball,  C.E. 

A  guaranteed  contract  has  been  made  with  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  for  the  construction  of  the 
Line,  including  Stations,  Workshops,  and  purchases  of  Land,  and  also  the  provision  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  suitable  Roiling  Stock.  The  contract  provides  for  the  completion  of  the  works 
in  accordance  in  every  respect  with  the  provisions  of  the  Concession.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  Mr.  Rumball  by  which  he  undertakes  all  tli  •  engineering  expenses  for  a  fixed. sum, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Concession,  including  all  preliminary  expenses  up  to  tlie  formation  of 
the  Company,  has  been  agreed  upon  for  a  fixed  sum. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  6  per  cent,  interest  during  the  construction  of  the 
works.  The  remainder  of  the  Capital  will  amply  provide  for  the  expenses  attending  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Company,  and  for  the  management  during  construction. 

Carefully  prepared  statistics  as  to  the  actual  traffic  between  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chascomus  have  been  submitted  to  and  examined  by  the  Directors,  and  show  that  the  actual 
receipts  on  the  present  traffic ,  without  any  computation  for  the  increased  traffic  which  will 
inevitably  follow  the  construction  of  the  Railway  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  will  secure  a  large  surplus  over  the  guarantee. 

Applications  for  shares  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Directors  ;  but  no  application  will 
be  considered,  unless  accompanied  by  the  receipt  of  Messrs.  Gian,  Mills,  &  Co.  for  £1 
per  Share  on  the  number  of  Shares  applied  for.  This  sum  will  be  returned  in  the  event  of  the 
application  not  being  acceded  to.  and,  if  an  allotment  is  made,  it  will  be  applied  towards  the 
deposit  of  £3  per  Share  then  payable. 


THE  BUENOS  AYBES  GREAT  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

COMPANY  (Limited),  Offices  removed  to  Unity  Buildings,  10  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

THE  NORTH  LONDON  PARK  and  LAND  COMPANY 

(Limited).  Incorporated  under  the  Joint-Stock  Act,  19  &  20  Viet.  cap.  47,  whereby  the 
liability  of  each  Shaieliolder  is  strictly  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  shares.  Capital  £250,000,  in 
50,000  shares  of  5  each.  Deposit,  10s.  per  share  on  application,  and  10s.  per  share  on  allotment. 
(In  case  of  non-allotment  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduction.) 

Directors . 

The  Right  non.  the  Lord  FERMOY,  M.P.  (Chairman),  5  Pembridge  Square,  W. 

Mr.  Alderman  ALLEN,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Bank, 
5  Westbourne  Street,  Upper  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 

GEORGE  COOK,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Cook),  17  Bnsinehall  Street,  E.C, 

PETER  GRAHAM,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham),  Oxford  Street,  W. 

WILLIAM  MAKINS,  Esq.,  10  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 

LIGHT  LY  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  East  Anglian  Railway,  25  Gower  Street, 
Bedford  Square,  W  .C. 

Solicitor. 

HENRY  WELLINGTON  VALLANCE,  Esq.,  12  Tokenhouse .  Yard,  E.C. 

Bankers. 

The  METROPOLITAN  and  PROVINCIAL  BANK  (Limited),  75  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  HUGGINS  8c  ROW  SELL,  1  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

A  uditors. 

Messrs.  COLEMAN,  TURQU AND,  YOUNGS,  &  Co.,  16  Tokenhouse  Yard, E.C. 

Secretary  (pro.  tcm.)  —  F.  K.  PARKINSON,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices — 12  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 

This  Company  is  promoted  by  those  who  consider  it  necessary  that  the  overcrowded  and 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  London  should  have  a  well-timbered  park  within  the  easiest 
possible  distance  of  the  city,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 

There  is  an  acknowledged  want  of  a  place  for  the  healthful  recreation  of  the  people  on  the 
north  side  of  London,  tlie  population  of  which  is  three  times  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  possession  has  been  secured  to  the  Company  of  a 
magnificent  estate,  comprising  upwards  of  458  acres  of  land  splendidly  timbered,  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  commanding  picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  property  is  within  five  miles  of  the  metropolis,  and  close  to  Hornsey  village.  The  Wood 
Green  Station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  by  which  the  park  will  be  reached  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  minutes,  is  on  the  estate.  .  ,  .  .  .  ^ 

The  Metropolitan  Railway,  which  is  advertised  to  be  opened  on  October  1  next,  will  afford 
direct  means  of  access  to  the  park  trom  the  very  heart  of  London. 

On  this  estate,  which  requires  very  little  to  develope  its  natural  beauties,  it  is  proposed  to 
enclose  a  park  of  about  200  acres,  to  form  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds,  and  erect  such 
buddings  as  may  be  required. 

About  250  acres  of  land  around  the  park  will  therefore  remain  for  first-class  building  purposes; 
and  if  it  should  prove  only  half  as  valuable  as  the  surplus  lands  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
at  tne  present  time,  a  profit  fiom  this  source  alone  will  be  realized  of  upwards  of  £250,000,  thereby 
enabling  the  Directors  to  return  to  the  shareholders  the  whole  of  the  paid-up  capital  in  addition 
to  the  acquirement  of  200  acres  of  park  land  free  of  cost. 

A  provisional  conti  act  is  made  for  the  land  at  £183,000,  including  the  mansion  and  outbuild¬ 
ings,  three  entrance  lodges,  timber,  and  iron  fencing,  upon  terms  highly  advantageous  to  the 
shareholders,  and  extending  the  period  of  completion  until  June  1864.  In  the  meantime,  the 
land  nmy  be  held  on  a  rental  of  5  per  acre  per  annum,  inclusive  of  the  occupation  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  which  is  convertible  immediately,  if  deemed  expedient,  into  a  first-class  hotel. 

In  estimating  the  probable  profits  to  be  derived  by  shareholders  in  this  Company,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  receipts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  exceed  £126,000  a-year.  If  the 
receipts  from  the  park  amount  to  only  one-tliird  of  that  sum,  there  will  be  available  (after- 
deducting  the  working  expenses  at  tlie  rate  of  £25  per  cent.)  a  sum  sufficient  to  yield  a  dividend 
of  upwards  of  £12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  entire  capital  of  this  Company,  without  taking 
into  account  tlie  profit  that  will  arise  from  that  portion  of  the  estate  devoted  to  building  pur¬ 
poses,  which  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  acreage. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  applies tion  for  shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  the 
Brokers,  or  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company. _ _ _ 

SHERWOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

■J  mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child's.’’— Belmont,  Vaoxhall. _ 


Aii  J-a  vi.  v  v  —  *  '  —  — "  - —  J  — r-  — 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s. _ . _ _ 

RICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  be  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

$lb.,  J  lb.,  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
itcf.’s  Patent.”  —  Bklmont.  Vauxhall,  I. nr.  don,  S. _ __ _ _ 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE, 
CUBBY,  or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

rry  Powder,  and  Curry  Suuce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  Ot 

CliOSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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ASLEE’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
■Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
_ Established  1807. _ 

ANDSOME  BRASS  and  IRON  BEDSTEADS.— HEAL 

&  SON’S  Show  Rooms  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable  both 
for  Home  use  and  for  Tropical  Climates  ;  handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  Brass  Mountings  and 
elegantly  Japanned  ;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants  ;  every  description  of  Wood  Bedstead 
that  is  manufactured,  in  Mahogany,  Birch,  Walnut  Tree  woods,  Polished  Deal  and  Japanned, 
all  fitted  with  Bedding  and  Furnitures  complete,  as  well  as  every  description  of  Bedroom 
Furniture. 

Heal  &  son’s  illustrated  catalogue,  con- 

taining  Designs  and  Prices  of  100  Bedsteads,  ns  well  as  of  150  different  articles  of 
Bedroom  Furniture,  sent  free  by  Post.  —  HEAL  &  SON,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bedroom 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

IS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

Paraffin,  Is.  8d.per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  H.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 

16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. 

TNTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  arc  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker’s  Patent.” _ 

TNTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  —  CARPETS 

made  by  MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  of  Durham,  celebrated  throughout  the  Trade  for 
the  superiority  of  their  quality.  The  attention  of  Visitors  is  especially  directed  to  these  Goods, 
which  are  exhibited  over  the  Space  No,  5820,  Class  30,  in  the  Nave  near  the  Eastern  Dome, 
occupied  by  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  at  whose  warerooms,  No.  6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
E.C.,  the  Carpets  may  also  be  seen.  Prices  and  any  other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Wm.  Smce  &  Sons’  attendant  at  the  Exhibition. 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

MF.  DENT,  33  Coclvspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens'),  London. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAND  &  EISTIER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-IIANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application.— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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TAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  — International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  Gd. 
WORKS-24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 


This  day  is  published,  is.  6d. 

ESSAYS  and  REVIEWS.— An  EXAMINATION  of  some 

Portions  of  Dr.  Lushington’s  Judgment  on  the  Admission  of  the  Articles  in  the  Cases  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  v.  Williams,  and  Fendall  v .  Wilson,  with  Remarks  upon  the  bearing 
of  them  on  the  Clergy.  By  John  Grote,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Trumpington,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

_ Cambridge  ;  Detchton,  Bell,  fc  Co.  London  :  Bf.ll  &  Dalpy. _ 

With  Diagrams,  5s. 

■WIS  INERTLE  VTCTA ;  or,  Fallacies  affecting  Science.  An 

*  Essay  and  a  Review,  &c.  By  James  Reddie. 

“  We  admire  the  book,  and  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  science,  on  account  of  its  temperate 
tone  and  clear  style.”  —  John  Bull.  44  M.  Faye,  in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  we 
believe,  has  since  advanced  a  view  fas  to  the  sun’s  repulsion ]  identical  with  that  of  our  author. 
....  By  simple  demonstrations  he  exhibits  results  incompatible  with  the  Lemmas  in  the  1st 
Section  of  the  Principia .  Nor  can  such  results,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  questioned.” 

Literai'y  Churchman. 

***  The  notices  in  th e  Athenaeum  and  Literary  Gazette  of  Feb.  8,  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal  for  April  1862,  show  that  nothing  can  really  be  advanced  against 
these  demonstrntions.  See  also  the  Literary  Churchman  of  July  16,  for  an  answer  to  “  the 
Ghost  of  the  ‘  Literary  Gazette,’  ”  unfairly  excluded  from  the  Parthenon,  where  the  letter  from 
“  the  Ghost  ”  appeared. 

Bradbury  &  Evans,  11  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. _ _ 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

LAYS  and  POEMS  on  ITALY.  By  Francis  Alexander 

Mackay.— A  Lay  of  Andrea  Doria;  Battle  of  Pavia;  A  Vision;  Maid  of  Spezzia;  Rome, 
Florence,  Pisa,  &c.;  War  Chant— Hurra  for  Garibaldi  !  &c.  &c. 

“Treated  with  much  ability  and  poetic  power  ."—Literary  Budget, 

41  Of  very  considerable  excellence.”— Critic. 

44  Vigorous  and  elegant.” — Worcester  Herald. 

“Graceful  alike  in  language  and  imagery.”—  Scotsman. 

“Treated  with  a  fervour  which  must  enchant  all  whose  affections  arc  at  present  set  on  the 
mighty  struggle  which  is  enacted  on  the  land  of  ancient  Rome.” — Glasgow  Gazette, 

_ London  :  Bell  &  Dalpy,  186  Fleet  Street. _ 

In  use  at  Eton,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Cheltenham  College,  Christ’s  Hospital,  St.  Paul’s, 
Merchant-Taylors’,  City  of  London  School,  Greenwich  Hospital  School,  Edinburgh 
Academy,  &c. 

J)ELILLE’S  NEW  GRADUATED  COURSE. 

The  BEGINNER’S  OWN  FRENCH  BOOK.  2s. 

EASY  FRENCH  POETRY  for  BEGINNERS.  2s. 
FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  5s.  6d. 

REPERTOIRE  des  PROSATEURS.  6s.  6d. 

MODELES  de  POESIE.  6s. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Just  out,  Sole  Copyright  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.,  2s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  @f  a  FRENCH  DETECTIVE.  From 

1818  to  1«58.  Comprising  the  most  curious  Revelations  of  Extraordinary  and  Mysterious 
Cases,  and  affording  a  complete  insight  into  the  French  Detective  Police  System.  By  Canler, 
late  Chief  of  the  Paris  Detective  Police. 

N.B _ This  important  Copyright  work  has  been  described  and  largely  quoted  in  the  Times, 

and  also  in  t\\z  Athenaeum.  The  original  Work  has  been  suppressed  by  the  French  Government. 

_ London:  W ard  &  Look,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

Just  published,  square  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WEES  D  E  SOCIETE.  By  R.  M.  Hovenden. 

f _ London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  Piss:  E.  Abbott. _ 

This  day  is  published,  6d. ;  by  post  7d., 

HOW  SHALL  WE  SUPPLY  OUR  COTTON  MARKET. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Thos.  Milner  Gibson,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade. 

Oxford,  and  377  Strand,  London:  J.  n.  &  Jas.  Pa  beer. 
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In  12mo.  cloth,  6s.;  or  by  post,  6s.  6d. 

INDIAN  ARMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  LIST  for 

JULY  1862.  Issued  by  order  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

London:  Wm.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  J3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

This  day  is  published, post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

SHORT  TRIP  in  HUNGARY  and  TRANSYLVANIA  in 

the  SPEING  of  1862.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted. 

London:  Wm.  II.  Au.fa' &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  His. 

THE  PORT  and  TRADE  of  LONDON ;  Historical,  Statis- 

JL  tical,  and  General.  By.  Chas.  Capper,  Manager  of  the  Victoria  London  Docks. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 


PETER  SIMPLE  — JACOB 

A  SEABCII  OF  a  FATHER  —  MIDSHIF 


NEW  HISTORIES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  each  7s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  tlie  Rev.  James  White, 

A  Author  of  "Tlie Landmarks  of  English  History.”  Second  Edition,  with  Analysis  of 
Chapters  and  General  Index. 

THE  FALL  of  ROME,  and  tlie  RISE  of  NEW  NATION- 

ALTTIES.  By  the  Rev.  John  G.  Sheppard,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

Price  Is.  each  (or  free  by  post  for  14  stamps),  with  an  Illustration  of  every  Object 
mentioned  in  each  Work. 

THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  of  the  SEA-SHORE.  By  the 

-V  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

BRITISH  BIRDS’  EGGS  and  NESTS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C. 

Atkinson. 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  By  W.  S.  Coleman. 

BRITISH  FERNS.  By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S. 

THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  of  the  MICROSCOPE.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

OUR  WOODLANDS,  HEATHS,  and  HEDGES.  By  W.  S. 

Coleman. 

THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  of  the  COUNTRY.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  G.  Wood. 

Price  2s.,  or  free  by  post  for  26  stamps, 

WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Spenser  Thomson. 

***  A  superior  Edition,  3s.  6d.,  of  any  of  the  above  can  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  with  the 
Illustrations  Coloured. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. 

MARRYAT’S,  COOPER’S,  AND  D’lSRAELI’S  NOVELS. 

Is.  each,  or  free  by  post  for  14  stamps. 

FAITHFUL  —  JAPHET  IN 

MIDSHIPMAN  EASY— THE  PILOT -THE  SPY— 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS  —  THE  DEERSLAYER  —  HENRIETTA  TEMPLE. 
London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. 

NEW  SPORTING  PUBLICATIONS. 

T>  EMINISCENCES  of  the  late  THOMAS  ASHETON 

Av  SMITH,  Esq.  By  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Post8vo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS  (The);  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Cockney  Sportsmen  on  the  Scotch  Moors.  By  David  Jeans.  With  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
8vo.  boards,  2s.  6d. 

LIFE  of  a  NAG  HORSE  (The).  By  Frederick  Taylor. 

With  Directions  for  Breaking  and  Training  Horses.  Fcap.  8vo.  boards,  Is. 

HORSES  and  HOUNDS.  By  Scrutator.  A  Practical  Treatise 

on  their  Management.  With  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir.  Fcap.  8vo.  boards,  2s. 
London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. 

Just  out,  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  506  pp.  with  65  Plates,  25 s.  6d. 

(f^N  the  GERMINATION,  DEVELOPMENT,  and  FRUCTI- 

V/  FICATTON  of  the  HIGHER  CRYPTOGAMIA,  and  on  the  FRUCTIFICATION  of 
the  CONIFERS.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Hofmeister.  Translated  by  Frederick  Currey,  M.A.„ 
F.R.S.,  Sec.  L.S. 

London:  Published  for  the  Ray  Society  by  Robert  Hardwickf,  192  Piccadilly. 

Just  out,  1  vol.  imp.  4to.  319  pp.  with  22  Plates,  31s.  6d. 

TNTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  FORAMINIFERA. 

By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. ,  &c.,  assisted  by  W.  K.  Parker,  Esq.,  and 
T.  Rupert  Jones,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

London:  Published  for  the  Ray  Societt  by  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  bound,  2s.  6d. 

nPHE  MILITARY  POSITION  of  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas 

Beevor  Daveney,  M.  A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

44  A  remarkably  able  and  lucid  essay.  The  language  is  singularly  perspicuous,  full  of  spirit, 

and  always  appropriate,  while  the  illustrations  from  history  are  both  apposite  and  impartial.” _ 

Spectator.  “  A  series  of  clever  military  essays.”— Naval  and  Militaj-y  Gazette. 

London:  Jarrold  &  Sons,  12  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  8vo.  pp.  514,  cloth,  12s. 

HpiIE  SPAS  of  EUROPE.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.,  Author 

of 4i  A  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,”  &c. 

London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  LATIN  CLASS-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Now  ready,  bound,  3s. 

T  VIRGIL  :  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Memoir.  By  William; 

’  M‘Dowall. 

By  the  same  Author. 

CLESAR :  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  Map,  and  Historical  Memoir. 

New  Edition,  bound,  3s. 

***  Mr.  M‘Dowall’s  Ctesar  is  one  of  the  Educational  Works  published  by  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
Edinburgh,  and  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition,  for  the  merit  of  which  a  medal  has 
been  awarded. 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.  ;  by  post  13  stamps, 

AN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By* 
James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


Now  ready,  with  Woodcuts,  Is. 


ness  Practically  Illustrated,”  and  Inventor  of  the  Artificial  Tympanum. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Second  Edition,  15s. 

HPHE  WATER-CURE  in  CONSUMPTION ;  a  demonstration 

of  its  Curability.  With  149  Cases  of  Cure.  By  John  Balbirnif,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  Great 
Malvern.  “  The  work  of  a  man  of  science,  who  thoroughly  understands  both  the  theory 
and  tlie  practice  of  the  water-cure.”—  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

_ London:  Longman  &  Co. _ 

Now  ready,  with  4  Maps,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

|  VENMARIv  and  GERMANY  since  1815.  By  Charles  A. 

Gosch. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

NEW  ENGINEERING  YEAR  BOOK. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

nPHE  ANNUAL  RETROSPECT  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 

■A  ARCHITECTURE;  a  Record  of  Progress  in  the  Sciences  of  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval 
Construction.  Vol.  I.  (January  to  December,  1861).  Edited  by  George  R.  Burnell,  C.E., 
F.G.S.,  F.S.A. 

_ _ Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  IYall  Court,  E.C. 

MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d.  ;  post  free  22  stamps, 

TMIE  EAR  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  and  on  the  Pre- 

A  vention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Square. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Is.;  post  free  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR,  arising  from 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgic  Headache.  Renshaw,  35C  Strand,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


NOTICE. -THE  NEW  NOVEL. —This  day, 

TdOOTSTEPS  BEHIND  HIM.  A  Novel  of  English  Life. 

-1-  By  William  J.  Stewart.  3  vols.  post  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co..  17  Ludgate  Hill. 

This  day,  an  entirely  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author, 

u  Woman  in 

l  in  cloth,  5s. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Hill. 


T> ASIL.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 

-L »  White.”  With  Frontispiece  by  John  Gilbert.  Handsomely  bound  i 


MRS.  BEECHER  STOWE’S  NEW  STORY. 

This  day,  complete  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Engraving  on  Steel  by  John  Gilbert,  handsomely 

bound  in  cloth,  5s. 

HPTTE  PEARL  of  ORR’S  ISLAND ;  a  Story  of  the  Coast 

of  Maine.  Also  an  Edition  of  the  Second  Part,  uniform  with  the  popular  Edition  of 
the  First  Part,  2s.  The  copyright  of  the  entire  work  is  secured. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Hill. 

A  MANUAL  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  FINANCE. 

This  day,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

HPHE  PROGRESS  and  PRESENT  STATE  of  BRITISH 

INDIA:  a  Manual  for  general  use,  based  upon  Official  Documents  furnished  under  the 
authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  By  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq., 
Author  of  a  “  History  of  the  British  Colonies,”  &c. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &Co.,47  Ludgate  Ilill. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  TIIE  ELECTION  OF  PEE  SIDE  NT 
LINCOLN  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  this  day, 

QUAVERY  and  SECESSION  in  AMERICA.  With 

numerous  Appendices  and  Tables.  Together  with  a  Reply  to  the  Fundamental  Argu¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  James  Spence,  contained  in  his  work  on  the  American  Union  ;  forming  a 
valuable  Manual  ot  Reference  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  subject.  With.  Map.  1vol. 
post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  _  _  , 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Hill. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

This  day, 

A  MERICA  BEFORE  EUROPE.  By  the  Count  de  Gasparln. 

Post  8vo.  9s. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Ilill. 


A  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

This  day,  in  royal  lGmo.  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 

PRINCE  ALBERT’S  GOLDEN  PRECEPTS:  comprising 

Maxims  and  Extracts  from  Addresses  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 
Many  now  for  the  first  time  collected  and  carefully  arranged.  With  an  Index. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Hill. 

This  day,  fcp.  Is. 

TTSQUE  AD  CQELUM ;  or,  the  Dwellings  of  the  People.  By 

V- '  Tiiomas  Hake,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

npiIE  CHARITIES  of  LONDON:  a  Guide  to  640  Public 

Institutions.  By  Sampson  Low,  Jun.  With  an  Analysis  and  Copious  Index. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

TRIE  FARM  and  FRUIT  of  OLD :  a  Translation  in  Verse  of 

-®-  the  First  and  Second  Georgies  of  Virgil.  By  a  Market  Gardener. 

All  who  love  the  field  and  garden  will  now  be  able  to  compare  the  practice  of  the  old  world 
with  our  own,  and  to  enjoy  the  most  elegant  work  of  antiquity,  rendered  literally  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  hand.  There  is  not  a  word  unfit  l'or  a  child  to  read.  “  If  liis  peaches  and  plums  ar?.  as 
pleasant  to  the  palate  as  his  distichs  to  the  ear,  we  should  like  to  discover  his  peculiar  stall  in 
the  garden  and  the  convent.” — Literary  Budyet. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Hill. 


A 


This  day,  21s.  the  Third  Volume  of 

SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  THEORETICAL  and  PRAC¬ 
TICAL,  iu  Treatises  by  various  Authors.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A., 
Cantab..  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  lor  Sick  Children,  aud  Assistant- burg  con  to  St.  George's 
Hospital. 

Contents  : 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  SPECIAL  SENSE, 
‘  - .ATION,  LOCOMOTION  AND  INNERVATION. 


RESPIRATION,  CIRCULATION, 

1.  MINOR  SURGERY. 

2.  AMPUTATION. 

3.  ANESTHETICS. 

4.  PLA8.TIO  SURGERY. 

5.  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

8.  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

7.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

8.  THE  LARYNGOSCOPE. 


By  Thomas  Smith. 

„  Joseph  Listeh. 

„  Joseph  Listeh. 

,,  Holmes  Coote. 

,,  James  Hinton. 

„  Alexander  Ure. 

,,  IIenry  Gray. 

„  Arthup.  E.  Durham. 


9.  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABSORBENT 

SYSTEM.  „  CnARLES  H.  Moore. 

10.  DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS.  „  George  W.  Callender. 

11.  DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES.  „  C.  II.  Moore;  T.  Holmes;  E.  A.  Hart. 

12.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSCULAR 

SYSTEM.  ,,  T.  Tatum. 

13.  ORTIIOPCEDIC  SURGERY.  „  W.  J.  Little. 

14.  DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES.  „  T.  Holmes. 

15.  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.  „  Athol  A.  Johnson. 

16.  ON  EXCISION  OF  BONES  AND 

JOINTS.  ,,  T.  Holmes. 

17.  DISEASE  OF  THE  SPINE.  „  A.  Shaw. 

18.  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES.  „  C.  E.  Brown-Seqcard. 

19.  NEUROMA.  ,,  C.  E.  Brown-Sbquard. 

20.  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE.  „  Holmes  Coote. 

VOLUME  I.— GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

'  VOLUME  II — LOCAL  INJURIES.  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  Fourth  and  Concluding  Volume  is  in  preparation. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

nniTE  COMEDIES  of  ARISTOPHANES.  An  Expurgated 

j-  Edition  for  Schools.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  A.  IIolden,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Inswich  School. 

The  PLAYS  separately,  Is.  each. 

NOTUL/E  CRITICAL,  and  ONOMASTICON.  8vo.  4s. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Sixth  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 

XTISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas 

Vowler  Short,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

_ Loudon  :  Parker,  Son.  £•  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Books  I.  and  II.,  8s. 

l\TOTES  upon  THUCYDIDES,  Original  and  Compiled.  By 

John  G.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Kidderminster  School;  and  Lewis  Evans, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sandbach  School. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

TOWN  and  COUNTRY  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

By  the  same  Author, 

NATIONAL  SERMONS.  2  vols.  Second  Edition,  10s. 
THE  GOOD  NEWS  of  GOD.  Third  Edition,  6s. 
SERMONS  for  the  TIMES.  Third  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Sixth  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

London :  Parker,  Son,  Si  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


QTAINED  CLASS  in  EXHIBITION. 

OF  TUTS  T 


'THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  August  16,  1862.  3d. 

,  Contents  : 

Small-Pox  in  Sheep — The  State  of  Crime  in  1861  — Social  Science  in  Spain  — On  Latent 

Co-operation  —  The  Emigration  Report  — The  International  Congress  of  Social  Reformers _ 

The  Ailanthus  Silkworm  —  How  to  Silver  Glass  —  The  Day. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  July  in  neat  wrapper  is  now  ready ,  Is. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

_ Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. _ 

QOLICITORS’  JOURNAL  and  REPORTER.  Saturday, 

'  August  16,  1862.  6d.  Contents  : 

M.  GARNIER  PAGES.  LAW  OF  WAR  AND  NEUTRALITY. 

Speech  at  the  Social  Science  Congress. 

MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  LAW  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

REPORTS  OF  INTERESTING  CASES  AT  THE  ASSIZES,  Sic. 

RECENT  DECISIONS,  &c. 

FOREIGN  TRIBUNALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 
_ <  lilice,  59  Carey  Street,  W.C. 

New  Weekly  Literary  Paper.  3d. 

HE  LITERARY  BUDGET. 

CONTPNTS  : 

Two  Modes  of  Study  —  Periodicals  and  the  Prize  System  — The  Literature  of  Dogberry — 
Medea  at  the  Adelphi  —  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Historians  —  The  Intellect  of  Women  — 
Journalism  and  the  Cornhill  Magazine — The  Spirit  of  the  Leading  Journal  —  Poetic  Prose  and 
Prosaic  Verse— The  Drama  in  the  East  of  London  —Mr.  Ainsworth’s  Writings— The  Literature 
and  Science  of  the  Turf —Entertainments  —Mr.  Thackeray  as  an  Editor —Modern  Fine  Style — 
Port  Wine  Literature— Living  bj1-  the  Pen  —Frenchmen  on  England— Mr.  Trollope’s  Writings, 
&c.  Reviews  of  all  the  New  Books,  Music  and  the  Drama,  Fine  Arts  and  Literary  Gossip,  &c. 
Office,  7  Burleigh  Street,  Strand  :  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  and  at 
_ the  Railway  Bookstalls  throughout  the  country. 

rPHE  LORD  DUNDREARY  IN  “  LONDON  SOCIETY.” 

These  Amusing  Pictures  and  Sketches,  by  Popular  Artists  and  Writers,  will  begin  in  the 
Next  Number.  New  Subscribers  who  wish  to  have  the  various  Humorous  Sketches  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  London  Season  and  the  Holiday  Season,  should  commence  with  the  July 
Number — the  first  of  a  new  Volume. 

The  August  Number,  containing  eighteen  Illustrations  and  two  Tales,  Jack  Easel’s  Letter, 
Fashionable  Promenades,  Cricketana,  &c.,  is  now  ready. 

One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

Office  :  49  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  BUILDER 

OF  THIS  DAY,  price  4d.,  contains:  —  Fine  View  of  “The  Glen,”  Peebles-shire _ 

Stained  Glass  in  the  Exhibition— Layer  Marney,  Essex— IIenry  the  Second  Ware— Sheerness 
and  Sittingbourne  (with  Illustration)  —  British  Archaeological  Congress  —  Workmen  and 
Churches— Rolled  Iron  Girders— English  Antiquities— The  Evils  of  Careless  Tenants— The 
Grave  of  Hawksmoor— Landlord  and  Tenant— Paris  Streets— The  late  Robert  Robson— Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works— School-building  News— Church-building  New? — Provincial  News _ 

Competitions.  &c _ Office,  1  York  Street.  Covent  Garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

Post  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  and  2  Maps,  10s.  6d. 

VTERZEGOVINA ;  or,  Omer  Pacha  and  the  Christian  Rebels : 

XX  with  a  Brief  Account  of  Servia,  its  Social,  Political,  and  Financial  Condition. 
By  Lieutenant  G.  Arbuthnot,  R.H.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  J^udgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  post  Svo.  cloth,  Gs.  Gd. 

npHE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  CHARLES  V.;  recently  dis- 

X  covered  in  the  Portuguese  language,  bv  Baron  Kervyn  De  Lettenhove,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium.  The  English  Translation  by  Leonard  Francis 
Simpson,  M.R.S.L.  Copyright  Edition. 

London:  Longman.  Green,  Co..  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  REV.  DR.  MAJOR’S  GUIDES  TO  LATIN  AND  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION. 

Lately  published,  l-imo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

SELECTION  of  PASSAGES  from  “ THE  SPECTATOR” 

for  TRANSLATION  into  LATIN  PROSE:  with  Hints  for  the  Assistance 
of  Beginners  ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Ciceronian  Phrases.  By  the  Ilev.  John  R.  Major, 
D.D.,  Head  Master  of  King’s  College  School,  London. 

“  Dr.  Major’s  selection,  if  rightly  employed,  I  with  grammatical  correctness  and  idiomatic 
will  enable  the  student  to  write  Latin  prose  I  purity.”— Athemeum. 

By  the  same  Author,  l2mo.  2s.  Gd. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  PRAXIS  of  GREEK  COMPOSITION, 

adapted  to  Wordsworth’s  Greek  Grammar  ;  and  designed  as  a  companion  to  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Wilkins’s  Progressive  Greek  Delectus. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  for  com-  I  Major,  or  any  other  writer,  has  yet  furnished 
mencing  students  with  which  its  author.  Dr.  |  the  scholastic  world.” — John  Bull. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

WORKS  BY  CHARLES  BRAY. 

nPI4E  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY;  or,  the  Law  of 

X  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

THE  EDUCATION  of  the  FEELINGS  or  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Third  Edition,  8vo.  5s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co..  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Silt  H.  JAMES’S  MAPS  OF  MAGNETIC  VARIATION  AND  CHARTS 

OF  THE  STARS. 

Now  ready,  imperial  folio,  coloured,  10s.  Gd.  in  sheets,  or  21s.  mounted  in  a  plain 
quadrant-shaped  leather  case,  or  30s.  in  a  handsome  quadrant-shaped  leather  case; 
tire  Magnetic  Variation  Maps,  separately,  3s.  each,  the  Charts  of  the  Stars, 
2s  each. 

TWO  MAPS  of  the  WORLD,  with  LINES  of  MAGNETIC 

DECLINATION;  and  FOUR  CHARTS  of  the  STARS,  on  the  GEOME¬ 
TRICAL  PROJECTION  of  Two-thirds  of  the  Sphere.  By  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND'S  ESSAYth 
Second  Edition,  revised,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

ESSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  subjects  contributed  to 

the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D., 
E.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon,  &c.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

London  :  Longman.  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

HPHE  GOSPEL  of  S.  MARK,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 

X  arranged  in  Parts  and  Sections  ;  with  Titles  and  Summaries  of  Contents,  and 
Marginal  Notes  of  Time  and  Place:  Likewise  a  Preface,  and  Cautions  against  the 
Greek  Testament  of  Dean  Alford  and  the  Hulsean  Lectures  of  Dean  Ellicott.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Forshall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

THE  GOSPEL  of  S.  JOHN  on  the  same  plan,  Is.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  of  S.  LUKE,  lately  published,  2s.  6d. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

This  day  is  published,  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

nnilE  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  William  ITowitt. 

X  With  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Bewick  and  Williams. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  with  many  Woodcuts, 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES  —  Old  Halls,  Battle- 

Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Remarkable  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  2  vols.  square  8vo.  25s. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Just  published,  Fifth  Edition,  2s.  6d.  free  by  post,  32  stamps, 

TAISEASES  of  the  SKIN :  a  Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

'  Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western. 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  —  “  This  admirable* 
we  might  almost  say  indispensable,  little  work  comes  to  us  in  its  fifth  edition,  enriched  with  an 
excellent  and  most  temperate  chapter  on  the  Turkish  bath.”— Medical  Critic. 

T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street. 


The  Saturday  Review.  [August  16, 1862. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  3s.  Gd.  cloth,  to  be  completed  in  2  vols. 

HANDBOOK 

TO  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

1862. 

By  ROBERT  HUNT,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S. 

(Published  with  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  sold  within  the 
Building  by  their  sanction.) 

Contents : 

CLASS  I.  Mining,  Quarrying.  Metallurgy,  and  Mineral  Products. 

„  II.  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes. 

„  III.  Substances  used  as  Food. 

„  IV.  Ammal  and  Vegetable  Substances  used  in  Manufactures. 

„  V.  Railway  Plant,  including  Locomotive  Engines  and  Carriages. 

„  VI.  Carriages  not  connected  with  Rail  or  Tram  Roads. 

„  VII.  Manufacturing  Machines  aud  Tools. 

„  VIII.  Machinery  in  General. 

„  IX.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Machines  and  Implements. 

„  X.  Civil  Engineering,  Architectural,  and  Building  Contrivances. 

„  XI.  Military  Engineering,  Armour  and  Accoutrements,  Ordnance  and  Small  Arms. 
„  XII.  Naval  Architecture  and  Ships’  Tackle. 

„  XXXI.  Iron  aud  General  Hardware. 

The  Volume  can  also  be  had  in  five  parts,  Gd.  each,  per  post  7d. 

“  The  most  satisfactory  of  the  original  publications  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  among  those  who  derive  information  from  it.”— Examiner. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 

By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD,  B.A., 

of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


Ngw  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

MR.  B.  JERROLD’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

ENTITLED, 

TWO  LIVES. 

By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library, 

MR.  S ALA’S  NEW  WORE, 

ACCEPTED  ADDRESSES. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 

Author  of  “  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,”  “  Dutch  Pictures.” 

***  It  is  from  this  work  that  Mr.  Sala  is  giving  public  readings. 


Now  ready,  uniform  with  the  “Little  Tour  in  Ireland,”  with  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Keene,  Gs. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GRISETTE : 

A  Tale  of  Student  Life. 

By  HERBERT  VAUGHAN. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

GRAVENHUEST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Thorndalc,”  & c. 

“  One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserves  an 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought, 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of  4  Thorndalc  *  lias  just  issued 

under  the  title  of  4  Gravenhurst;  or,  Thoughts  on  (jood  and  Evil.’ . We  will  simply 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry 
*  Gravenhurst’  with  him  into  6ome  delightful  solitude.” — Coni/iill  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITIONS. 

i 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Fifth, 

Enlarged  and  more  fully  illustrated,  cloth,  Is.  9d. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

GEOLOGY. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S. 

II 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third, 

Enlarged  and  more  fully  illustrated,  Gs. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE  A  LTD  INDUSTRIAL. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

HANDBOOK  of  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS  and  GEOLOGY,  Gs. 
THE  PAST  and  PRESENT  LIFE  of  the  GLOBE:  Being  a 

Sketch  in  Outline  of  the  World’s  Life  System,  6s. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and.  Colonial 

Literature. 

Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

All  the  best  Works  of  the  Season,  and  of  the  past  twenty  years,  are  in  Circulation  and 

on  Sule  at 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

Revised  Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  Works  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  lor  Sale,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  AND  KING  STREET,  CIIEAPSIDE. 

Branch  Establishments  : 

CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


Purchasers  of  Bonks  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries  are  invited  to  apply  for 
C.  E  MU  DIE’S  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS,  withdrawn 
from  his  Lbrary,  for  SALE.  The  August  List  contains,  “  Aids  40  Faith,”  Monca- 
lembert’s  “  Monks  of  the  West.”  “  A  Strange  Story,”  and  more  than  a  thousand 
other  books  of  the  past  and  present  season,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET.  AND  KING  STREET,  CIIEAPSIDE,  LONDON; 
CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER!  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


MR.  NEWBY  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  TEN  MOST  POPULAR  NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


1.  HEARTHS  and  WATCIIFIRES. 

2.  THE  LAST  DAYS  of  a  VACUELUB. 

3.  A  GENTLEMAN’S  STORY. 

4.  YORIiE  HOUSE.  By  W.  Platt. 

5.  THE  DULL  STONE  HOUSE. 


6.  RIGHT  and  LEFT.  By  Mrs.  Newby. 

7.  KECA  GARLAND. 

8.  A  MARRIAGE  at  the  MADELEINE. 

9.  MARY  GRAHAM.  By  L.  Curring. 

10.  FERNE  VALE. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.  By  Cyrus  Redding.  (Just ready.') 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  4s.  fid. 

FREDERICK  LUCAS: 

A  BIOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  J.  RIETHMULLER, 

Author  of  “  Teuton;  ”  a  Poem. 

“  It  is  very  seldom  that  so  good  a  piece  of  biography  is  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  almost 
everything  a  biography  of  the  kind  ought  to  be.” — Saturday  lteview. 

“  This  is  a  pleasant  memoir  of  a  man  tvho  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  Ids  contemporaries, 
and  to  be  respected  wherever  he  is  remembered.” — Spectator. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  18G  FLEET  STREET. 


HOOD’S  “UP  THE  RHINE,”  &c. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  the  Fourth  Volume  of 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD: 

COMIC  AND  SERIOUS,  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

(To  be  completed  in  Seven  Volumes.) 

COMPRISING  AN  EPISTOLARY  ACCOUNT  OF  MR.  HOOD’S  JOURNEY 
“UP  THE  RHINE,”  &c. 

***  Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  already  published,  6s. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  MOXON  &  CO.,  44  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Permission. 


Now  published,  and  may  be  had  at  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  1  vol.  8vo. 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  FREDERICA  ROWAN. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  GO  PATERNOSTER  IlOW  • 
AND  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO.,  33  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


“FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY.” 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  with  Additions,  cloth  os 

FALLACIES  of  thef  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  Dickson. 


Ti.nsley  Brothers.  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  And  all  Libraries. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 

- * - 

With  10  Maps,  illustrating  the  Routes,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

VACATION  TOURISTS ; 

Or,  Notes  of  Travel  in  1861. 

EDITED  BY  FRANCIS  GALTON. 

“  Genuine  Travels,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  replete  with  entertainment  and  informa¬ 
tion  —  nil  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of  travelled  minds —  of  observers  who  neither  bore 
yon  with  egotistical  descriptions  of  their  owri  sentiments  nor  with  minute  details  of  trifling 
matters,  but  can  discern  what  is  valuable  in  the  new  objects  which  come  across  them,  and  can 
bring  it  before  you  in  telling  language.” — John  Bull ,  Muy  31 , 1862. 


This  day  is  published,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  6s. 

THE  POEMS  OP  ARTHUR  HUGH 

CLOUGH, 

Sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

REPRINTED  AND  SELECTED  FROM  HIS  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

With  a  Memoir  by  F.  T.  PALGRAYE. 

"  Few,  if  any,  literary  men  of  larger,  deeper,  and  more  massive  mind  have  lived  in  this 
generation  than  the  Author  of  these  Poems,  and  of  this  the  volume  before  us  bears  ample 
evidence.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  not  in  some  sense  rich  either  in  thought  or 
beauty,  or  both.  .  .  .  This  volume  of  Poems  is  a  far  more  adequate  memorial  of  the  writer 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  his  friends  had  hoped  for,  and  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  take  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  English  literature."— Spectator,  July  12, 1862. 


Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

EDWIN  OF  DEIRA. 

By  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 


With  a  Map,  cfown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ACROSS  THE  CARPATHIANS 

IN  1838— GO. 

“One  of  the  very  best  works  of  travel  that  we  have  met  with.  Its  author  has  not  only  a 
peculiarly  happy  gift  of  reproducing  tor  his  readers  the  incidents  of  the  ways  but  his  thoughts 
on  wlmt  he  sees  ere  always  thoroughly  original  and  sagacious.  The  book  is  a  most  delightful 
one.”—  John  Bull,  May  3,  1862. 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  LUGGIE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

.  By  DAVID  GRAY. 

With  a  Memoir  by  JAMES  HEDDERWICK.  and  a  Prefatory  Notice  by 
II.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  M.P. 

"David  Gray  has  passed  away  in  his  green  boyhood,  with  a  promise  of  poetic  excellence  of 
so  high  an  order,  and  so  marvellously  self-developed,  thatit  is  hard  to  pointto  anything  superior 
in  our  literature  elsewhere  than  in  the  early  poems  of  Keats.”— Edinburgh  Review,  April  1862. 

“  These  poems  have  a  true  touch  of  genius  in  them,  something  of  the  depth  of  Wordsworth’s 
true  love  of  nature,  mingled  with  an  intense  and  exquisite  6ense  of  beauty." 

National  Review ,  July  1862. 


With  a  Vignette  after  a  Design  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 

RELIGIO  CHEMICI. 

By  GEORGE  WILSON,  F.R.S.E. 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

“  Refreshing  to  read,  and  give  pleasure  no  less  by  the  sparkling  elegance  of  their  descriptions 
than  by  the  piety,  worth,  and  evident  honesty  of  their  writer.”—  Press,  June  14,  1862. 

“  The  pulse  ot  a  pure  and  noble  life  beats  in  every  page  of  this  volume  ;  there  is  not  a  single 
essay  in  *  hich  it  would  not  bs  dithcult  to  decide  whether  it  most  abounds  in  poetry  or  science, 
art  or  religion.”— British  Quarterly  Review,  July  1862. 


With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

FOOTNOTES  FROM  THE  PAGE 
OF  NATURE; 

Or,  First  Forms  of  Vegetation. 

A  POPULAR  WORK  ON  ALGiE,  FUNGI,  MOSSES,  AND  LICHENS. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  F.R.S.E. 

“Admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  more  scientific  botanic 
works,  and  to  throw  a  new  interest  over  country  rambles  by  bringing  into  notice  the  simple 
forms  of  vegetation  everywhere  to  be  met  with.’ —  Saturday  Review . 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

MELIBCEUS  IN  LONDON. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 

",  Any  visitor  to  the  International  Exhibition  will  find  that  Melibceus  gives  him  a  better  idea 
of  the  scenes  and  movements  of  metropolitan  places  than  can  be  had  from  a  hundred  guide¬ 
books— for  these  only  describe  —  Melibceus  illustrates.”—  Scotsman,  June  2,  1862. 


Reduced  in  price  to  5s. 

GLAUCUS ; 

Or,  Wonders  of  the  Sea-Shore. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Eversley,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

« 

Containing  beautifully  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Objects  mentioned  in  the  work. 
Royal  16mo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

“  One  of  the  most  charming  works  on  Natural  History . written  in  such  a  style,  and 

adorned  with  such  a  variety  of  illustration,  that  we  question  whether  the  most  unconcerned 
reader  can  peruse  it  without  deriving  both  pleasure  and  profit.”— Annals  of  Natural  History. 


Lately  published,  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


TYPICAL  FORMS  AND  SPECIAL 
ENDS  IN  CREATION. 


By  the  Rev.  JAMES  M’COSII,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland ; 
Author  of  “  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,”  &c.;  and 


GEORGE  DICKIE,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland  ;  and  Author  of  a  number  of 
Papers  on  Zoology  an  d  Botany. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- - 


HOW  WE  GOT  to  PEKIN.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 

Lpslte  M‘Ghee,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  of  the  Expedition.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  14  s.  [.Ready. 

“There  is  a  spice  of  broad  hilarity  in  this  narrative.  Mr.  M‘Ghec  was  as  fond  of  campaigning 
as  of  travel,  and  his  visit  to  the  Summer  Palace  is  well  and  amply  described,  and  the  whole 
narrative  entertaining.” — Athenceum. 

“  A  very  entertaining  book.”— John  Bull. 


KANGAROO  LAND.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Pole- 

hamptox.  Post  8 vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

“  This  book  contains  many  amusing  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  gold  districts 
and  their  neighbourhood,  and  may  be  taken  ns  a  lesson  nnd  warning  to  all  above  the  class  of 
skilled  mechanics,  as  to  what  they  may  expect.”— Saturday  Review. 


MEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE.  By  Charles 

Sthetton,  Esq.  3  vols.  31s.  Cd.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a  Photograph. 

[ Just  ready. 


ON  the  RECOGNITION  of  the  SOUTHERN 

STATES.  By  James  Spence,  Author  of  “  The  American  Union.”  Second  Edition,  Is. 

[Immediately. 


NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION. 

RAISING  the  VEIL.  By  John  Pomeroy.  2  vols. 

post  8vo.  _  [Just  ready. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


ARNOLD  ON  LATIN  YERSIEICATION. 


A  FIRST  LATIN  VERSE  BOOK.  By  Thomas  Kerchever 

Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Seventh  Edition,  2s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  SECOND  PART  of  the  above,  containing  Additional  Exercises 

in  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  Second  Edition,  Is. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN  VERSE  COM- 

POSITION.  Contents:  —  1.  “Ideas”  for  Hexameter  and  Elegiac  Verses.  2.  Alcaics. 
3.  Sapphics.  4.  The  other  Horatian  Metres.  5.  Appendix  of  Poetical  Phraseology,  and 
Hints  on  Versification.  Third  Edition,  os.  6d. 

GRADUS  ad  PARNASSUM  NOVUS.  Contents:— 1.  A  sepa- 

rate  Notice  of  each  Meaning  of  the  Word  treated.  2.  A  careful  selection  of  Synonymes, 
or  Quasi-Synonymes,  under  each  Meaning.  3.  A  careful  selection  of  Appropriate 
Epithets  and  Phrases,  but  no  Ready-made  Lines.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


TROLLOPE’S  HOMER’S  ILIAD. 


TIIE  ILIAD  of  HOMER,  with  a  carefully  corrected  Text; 

with  copious  English  Notes  on  Grammatical  Cons'ruction,  Manners  and  Customs, 
Mythology,  and  Antiquities!  nnd  Preliminary  Observations  on  Homer  and  his  Writings. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Trollope,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  formerly 
one  of  the  Masters  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  16s. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS; 

Longman  &  Co.;  Simpkin  &  Co. ;  Hamilton  &  Co.;  Whittaker  &  Co.;  T.  Fellovves; 

and  E.  P.  Williams. 


DR.  SCHMITZ’S  MANUALS  OF  HISTORY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Dr.  Leonhard 

Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  (from  the 
Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476,  to  the  Crusades,  a.d.  1096).  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  A  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  from  the  remotest 

Times  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476.  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

This  w'ork,  for  the  convenience  of  Schools,  may  be  had  in  Two  Parts  (sold  separately \ 
viz.: 

Vol.  I.,  containing,  besides  the  history  of  India  and  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  a 
complete  HISTORY"  of  GREECE.  4s. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  a  complete  HISTORY  of  ROME.  4s. 

2.  A  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  6s. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS.  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


DE  VIRIS  ILLUSTRIBUS  URBIS  ROMzE,  a  Romulo  ad 

Augustum:  an  Elementary  Latin  Reading-Book;  being  a  Series  of  Biographical  Chapters 
on  Roman  History,  chronologically  arranged;  simplified  from  the  Text  of  Livy  and  other 
Roman  writers;  adapted,  with  Annotations  and  a  Vocabulary,  from  the  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lhomond.  By  the  Editor  of  the  “  Graduated  faeries  of  English  Reading  Books.” 
Small  8vo.  3s. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


A  NEW  STORY-,  BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY", 

IS  COMMENCED  IN 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 

FOE  AUGUST,  1862. 

Price  One  Shilling;  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  and  Railway  Stations. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

1.  WESTWARD  HO  !  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Gs. 

2.  TWO  YEARS  AGO.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 

3.  ALTON  LOCKE.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


MACMILLAN  <§•  CO.  beg  to  announce  that  a  Second  Edition  of 

RAVENSHOE, 

By  Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of  “  Geoffry  Hamlynf  3  vols. 
crown  8  m  31s.  6d.  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 


Uniformly  printed  in  18mo.  with  Vignette  Titles  by  T.  Woollier,  W.  Ilolman  Hunt,  ie.;  bound 
in  extra  cloth,  4s.  Gd. ;  morocco  plain,  "s.  6d. ;  morocco  extra,  10s.  6d.  each  volume. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  the  Best  Songs  and  Lyrical 

Poems  in  the  Enelish  l  anguage.  Selected  and  arranged, with  Notes,  by  Francis  Turner 
Paegkave.  Twelfth  Thousand,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  a 
Vignette  by  T.  Woolner,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 

“  Mr.  Palgrave’s  is  a  delightful  book,  and  it  comes  at  the  very  time  it  ought.  Take  it,  reader, 

to  your  autumnal  holiday  haunt . Above  all,  give  it  to  your  children. ’’—Press. 

“  This  delightful  little  volume, ‘The  Golden  Treasury,’  which  contains  many  of  the  best 
original  lyrical  pieces  and  songs  in  our  language,  grouped  with  care  and  skill,  so  as  to  illustrate 
each  other  like  the  pictures  in  a  well-arranged  gallery.”— Quarterly  Review. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  GARLAND  from  the  Best  Poets.  Selected 

and  arranged  bv  Coventry  Patmore.  Fifth  Thousand,  handsomely  printed  and  bound 
in  extra  cloth,  with  a  Vignette  by  T.  Woolner,  engraved  by  C.  II.  Jeens. 

“  Mr.  Patmore  deserves  our  gratitude  for  having  searched  through  the  wide  field  of  English 
poetry  for  these  flowers  which  youth  and  age  can  equally  enjoy,  and  woven  them  into  ’The 
Children’s  Garland.’  It  forms  a  meet  companion  to  Mr.  Palgrave’s  ‘  Golden  Treasury,’  being 
like  that  a  collection  of  thoroughly  good  poetry  chosen  with  equal  care  and  taste.” 

London  Review. 

“  It  includes  specimens  of  all  (lie  great  masters  in  the  art  of  poetry,  selected  with  the  matured 
judgment  of  a  man  concentrated  on  obtaining  insight  into  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  childhood, 
and  desirous  to  awaken  its  finest  impulses,  to  cultivate  its  keenest  sensibilities.”— Morning  Rost. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  from  this  World  to  that  which 

is  to  Come.  By  John  Bcntan.  Handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  a 
Vignette  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 

***  A  few  Copies  on  large  paper,  crown  8vo.  half-bound  morocco,  10s.  6il. 

“  The  prettiest  possible  edition  without  illustrations.” — Guardian. 


FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES 

OF 

TnE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 


THE  BOOK  of  PRAISE,  from  the  best  English  Hymn  Writers. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer.  “With  Vignette  by  "Woolner,  engraved  by 
Jeens.  [. Immediately . 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  and  COLOURS  of  GOOD  and  EVIL. 

With  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index.  ByW.  Aims  Wright,  M. A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  And  a  Vignette  engraving,  alter  Woolner’s  statue  of  Bacon,  by  Jeens. 

[.Immediately. 

THE  HOLY  WAR.  By  John  Bunyan.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

G.  B.  BuniER.  With  Vignette  by  W.  Holman  Hunt, engraved  by  Jeens. 

BROWNE’S  RELIGIO  MEDICI,  URN-BURIAL,  and  CHRIS¬ 

TIAN  MORALS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Gardineb.  1  vol. 

MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  David  Masson. 

2  vols. 

COWPER’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 

Ben  ham. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Eellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE,  AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

GOBLIN  MARKET,  and  other  Poems.  By  Christina  Rossetti. 

With  2  Designs  by  D.  J.  Rossetti. 

“  To  read  these  poems  after  the  laboured  and  skilful,  but  not  original,  verse  which  has  been 
issued  of  late,  is  like  passing  from  a  picture-gallery  with  its  well-feigned  semblance  to  the  real 
Nature  out-of-doors,  which  greets  us  with  the  waving  grass  and  the  pleasant  shock  of  the 
breeze.” — A  thenceum ,  April  12,  1862. 

“  It  is  a  thoroughly  original  work,  fraught  with  true  poetic  feeling.” 

London  Review,  April  12,1862. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WESTWARD  HO !  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

“Almost  the  best  Historical  Novel,  to  our  mind,  of  the  day.”—  Fraser's  Magazine. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

“Genial,  large-hearted,  humorous,  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  keen  relish  alike  for  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  for  what  is  genuine,  strong,  and  earnest  in  man.”— The  Guardian. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  GEOFFRY  HAMLYN.  By  Henry 

Kingsley. 

“  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  is  no  ordinary  writer.  lie  has  both  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  poet: 
and  like  a  true  poet  he  knows  how  to  reach  the  hearts  of  others.”— Freeman. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

ARTIST  and  CRAFTSMAN. 

“  Its  power  is  unquestionable,  its  felicity  of  expression  great,  its  plot  fresh,  and  its  characters 

very  natural . Wherever  read,  it  will  be  enthusiastically  admired  and  cherished.” 

Morning  Herald. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  LADY  in  HER  OWN  RIGHT.  By  Westland  Marston. 

“  Since  ‘  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ’  was  noticed,  we  have  read  no  work  of  fiction  which  we  can 
so  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  as  ‘  A  Lady  in  her  Own  Right : '  the  plot,  incidents,  and 
characters  are  all  good :  the  style  is  simple  and  graceful:  it  abounds  in  thoughts  judiciously 
introduced  and  well  expressed,  and  throughout  a  kind,  liberal,  and  gentle  spirit.” 

Church  of  Enyland  Monthly  Review. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MOOR  COTTAGE:  a  Tale  of  Home  Life.  By  May 

Bevehley,  Author  of  “  Little  Estella,  and  other  Fairy  Tales  for  the  Young.” 

“  This  charming  tale  is  told  with  such  excellent  art  that  it  reads  like  an  episode  from  real 
life.”— Atlas. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

ALTON  LOCKE.  By  Charles  Kingsley-.  New  Edition,  with 

a  New  Preface. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  BEST  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  ROME. 
Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

ROME  in  1860.  By  Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “Memoir  of 

Cavour.” 

“  So  striking  and  apparently  so  faithful  a  portrait.  It  is  the  Rome  of  real  life  he  has 
depicted.”— Spectator. 

“  The  author  writes  in  a  very  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner,  and  shows  throughout 
creditable  anxiety  to  get  at  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information,  and  to  tell  the  exact 
truth.”— •Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


ARNOLD’S  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTIONS  TO 
THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

THE  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK ;  on  the  Plan  of  “  Henry’s  First 

Latin  Book.”  Fourth  Edition,  12mo.  5s. 

THE  SECOND  GREEK  BOOK  (on  the  same  Plan);  con- 

tnining  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles  and  the  Formation  of  Greek 
Derivatives.  5s.  6d. 

THE  THIRD  GREEK  BOOK;  containing'  a  Selection  from 

Xenophon's  Cyropredia,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Syntax,  and  Vocabulary.  3s.  Cd. 

THE  FOURTH  GREEK  BOOK;  or,  the  Last  Four  Books  of 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  containing  the  History  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks ; 
with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Grammatical  References.  4s. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  ACCIDENCE. 

With  Easy  Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  12mo.  5s.;  or, 

with  an  Account  of  the  Dialects,  6s. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR ;  intended  as  a  sufficient  Grammar  of 

Reference  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  SYNTAX  of  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  especially  of  the 

Attic  Dialect,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Dr.  J.  N.  Madvto,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  M.  A.  ;  with 
an  Appendix  on  the  Greek  Particles,  by  the  Translator.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION,  Part  the  First.  Ninth  Edition,  Rvo.  5s.  Gd. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  the  student,  as  soon  as  he  can  decline  and  conjugate  with 
tolerable  facility,  to  translate  simple  sentences  after  given  examples,  and  with  given  words; 
the  principles  trusted  to  being  principally  those  of  imitation  and  very  frequent  repetition.  It  is 
at  once  a  Syntax,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercise  Book,  and  is  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
Public  Schools. 

THE  SECOND  PART  of  a  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION 

to  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  (On  the  Particles.-)  In  this  Part  the  Passages 
for  Translation  are  of  considerable  length.  6s.  6d. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  for  the  POEMS  of 

IIOMER,  and  the  HOMERULE  ;  illustrating  the  Domestic,  Religious,  Political,  and 
Military  Condition  of  the  Heroic  Age.  With  an  explanation  of  the  most  difficult 
passages.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Crusius.  12mo.  9s. 

A  prospectus  may  be  had  of  the  publishers. 

A  COPIOUS  PHRASEOLOGICAL  ENGLISH  -  GREEK 

LEXICON,  founded  on  a  work  prepared  by  J.  W.  Fradersdorff,  Ph.  Dr.  of  the  Taylor 
Institution,  Oxford.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  Browne,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Pevensey,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  21s. 

A  prospectus  may  be  had  of  the  publishers. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  GREEK  SYNONYMES.  From  the  French 

of  A.  Pillon,  Librarian  of  the  Bibliothfcque  Royal,  Paris.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  GRECIAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Professor 

Bojesen.  Translated  from  the  German  Version  of  Dr.  IIoffa,  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Paul.  With  Notes  and  Questions.  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ATHENIAN  STAGE  ;  a  Handbook  for  Students.  From 

the  German  of  Witzschel,  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Pace.  With  a  Plan  of  a  Greek 
Theatre.  4s. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ARNOLD'S  ELEMENTARY  CODRSE  0E  LATIN. 


HENRY’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  Sixteenth  Edition,  12mo.  3s. 

The  object  of  this  work  (which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent 
repetition)  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  exercises  from  the  first  day  of  liis  beginuiug  his 
Accidence. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK,  and  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

Intended  as  a  Sequel  to  “  Henry’s  First  Latin  Book.”  Eighth  Edition,  12mo.  4a. 

HISTORI/E  ANTIQILE  EPITOME,  from  Cornelius  Nepos, 

Justin,  &c.  With  English  Notes,  Rules  for  Construing,  Questions,  Geographical  Lists, 
&c.  Seventh  Edition ,  4s. 

A  FIRST  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  containing  Fifteen  Maps, 

coloured  in  outline  ;  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  “  Historic  Antiques  Epitome.” 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

ECLOG2E  OVIDIANaE,  with  English  Notes;  Part  I.  (from 

the  Elegiac  Poems).  Tenth  Edition,  12mo.  2s.6d. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  Part  I.  With  Critical  Questions  and 

Answers,  and  an  imitative  Exercise  on  each  Chapter.  Third  Edition,  4s. 


LONDON:  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ARNOLD’S  HIGHER  COURSE  0E  LATIN. 


A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN  PROSE  Com¬ 

position.  Part  I.  Twelfth  Edition,  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

This  work  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition.  It  is  at  once  a 
Syntax,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercise-book  ;  and  considerable  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  Synonymes.  It  is  now  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  public  schools. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN  PROSE  Com¬ 
position.  PAm  II.  Containing  the  Doctrine  of  Latin  Particles,  with  Vocabulary,  an 
Antibarbarus,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  Svo.  8s. 

LONGER  LATIN  EXERCISES.  Part  I.  Third  Edition, 

8vo.  4s. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  suppfy  boj-s  with  an  easy  collection  of  short  passages,  as  an 
Exercise- book  for  those  who  have  gone  once,  at  least,  through  the  First  Part  of  the  Editor's 
Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

LONGER  LATIN  EXERCISES.  Part  n.  Containing  a 

Selection  of  Passages  of  greater  length,  in  genuine  idiomatic  English,  for  Translation 
into  Latin.  4s. 

MATERIALS  for  TRANSLATION  into  LATIN.  Selected 

and  arranged  by  Augustus  Grotefend.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  H.  II. 
Arnold,  B.A.,  and  Edited  (with  Notes  and  Excursuses  from  Grotefend)  by  the  late  Rey. 
1 .  K.  Arnold,  M.  A.  Third  Edition,  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  KEY  to  GROTEFEND’S  MATERIALS  for  TRANSLA¬ 

TION.  4S. 

DODERLEIN’S  HANDBOOK  of  LATIN  SYNONYMES. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Arnold,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
12mo.  4s.  itt 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  From  the  Swedish  of  Bojesen. 

Translated  from  Dr.  Hoffa’s  German  Version  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Paul.  '"Second 
Edition,  3s.  6d. 


LONDON  :  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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MESSES.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

- 4 - “ 

NOW  HEADY. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS,  from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 
8vo.  14s. 


THE  ASIAN  EXPEDITION.  —  Travels  in 

Ladak,  Tartary,  and  Kashmir.  With  numerous  chromo-litho  graphic  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Torrens,  23rd.  Koyal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
8vo.  28s. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the 

“LIBERAL”  PARTY.  By  the  Author  of  “Miriam  May"  and  “Crispin  Ken.”  8vo. 
price  las. 

The  truth  of  the  Statements  made  in  this  Book  was  confirmed  hy  the  Speeches 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday 
Evening,  the  1st  of  August. 

THE  CRUISE  of  the  SAINT  GEORGE  on 

the  WEST  INDIAN  and  NORTH  AMERICAN  STATION.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Norway.  By  Captain  N.  B.  Ladiue.  8vo.  12s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Moorish  Dynasty  in 
Spain  to  the  Last  Morocco  War.  With  Original  and  Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  Sir  George  Eliott,  the  Due  de  Crillon,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  has  sustained  6ince  it  became  a  Fortress.  By  Captain  Saver, 
Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar.  8vo.  18s. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Perry, 
Rector  of  Waddington,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  3  vols. 
8yo.  Yol.  II.  218. 


ECCLESIA  VINDICATA.  A  Treatise  on 

Appeals  in  Matters  Spiritual,  with  suggestions  for  Amending  the  Course  of  Proceedings  in 
Appeals  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  By  James  Wayland  Joyce,  M.A.  12mo. 
price  5s.  6d. 

BIBLIOLATRY  :  an  Essay.  By  the  Rev. 

James  Hughes,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

• - 1 - 

MR.  TROLLOPE’S  NORTH  AMERICA.  Third 

Edition.  [  WiU  be  ready  next  Wednesday. 

LAST  POEMS.  By  Elizabeth  Bakrett  Browning. 

[  Will  be  ready  next  Wednesday. 

SIR.  CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Slaps,  Vol.  III.,  20s. 

HISTORY  of  FRIEDRICH  the  SECOND,  called 

FREDERICK  the  GREAT.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

It! ARIETTA  :  a  Novel.  By  Tiiomas  Adolphus  Trol¬ 

lope,  Author  of  “  La  Bcata,"  &c. 

“A  production  worthy  of  a  member  of  the  Trollope  family.  We  find  in  it  a  skilfully- 
executed  and  highly-finished  picture  of  middle-class  life  in  Florence ;  and  the  incidents  have 
the  great  merit  of  novelty.  We  assure  our  readers  they  will  find  the  story  irresistible.” 

Athenaeum. 

MR.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEW  WORK. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  of  LONDON;  or,  City  Life 

in  the  Last  Century.  By  Willtam  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

“  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  matured  experience  as  a  novelist,  the  unfailing  accuracy  with  which  he 
reproduces  pictures  of  the  past,  the  life  which  he  imparts  to  the  actors  in  his  well-constructed 
stories,  and  the  moving  incidents  that  fill  his  pages,  are  safe  guarantees  for  the  entertainment  of 
every  reader.” — Examiner . 

FBANCATELLI’S  NEW  WORK. 

I  Post  8vo.  12s. 

THE  ROYAL  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  CON- 

FECTlONER  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Confectionery  in  all  its  Branches. 
By  Charles  Elme  Francatelli. 

1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

GL’  INGANNATI,  the  DECEIVED:  a  Comedy. 

Performed  at  Siena  in  1531.  And  AELIA  LAELIA  CRISPIS.  By  T.  L.  Peacock. 

Post  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

ROADS  and  RAILS  ;  and  their  Practical  Influence 

on  Human  Progress,  Past,  Present,  and  to  Come.  By  W.  Bp.ibc.es  Adams. 

“  A  suggestive  book  on  matters  about  which  few  men  are  so  well  qualified  to  speak  as  the 
author.  It  will  provoke  discussion,  and  win  the  notice  ot'  that  wide  circle  of  readers  who,  while 
they  gratify  a  strong  yearning  after  useful  information,  are  by  no  means  disinclined  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  tew  good  stories.’’— A  t/ienaniuj. 


THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE 

by  the  Austrian  Frigate  **  Novara.”  English  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  Yol.  II.  30s. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


♦ 


TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

A  By  COUNT  CHARLES  AHRIYABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

“  A  bright  and  cheery  book,  a  piece  of  history,  like  the  aspect  and  fortunes  of  the  land  it 
describes  so  well,  to  freshen  the  memory  and  make  glad  the  heart.”— A  thenceum. 

44  Count  Arrivabene  was  singularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  here  performed.  His 
thorough  mastery  of  our  language,  and  Ji  is  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  enabled  him  to  interpret  his  Italian  experiences  to  an  English  audience  with  a  perspi¬ 
cuity  which  is  rare,  even  among  our  own  countrymen.  His  rank  gave  him  access  to  the  superior 
authorities  everywhere,  and  thus  his  information  carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  authenticity, 
whilst  his  own  natural  powers  of  observation  and  comment  are  considerable.  He  has  produced 
a  most  important  and  stirring  book.  To  say  that  it  is  interesting,  would  be  to  express  inade¬ 
quately  the  absorbing  power  it  exercises  over  the  attention,  and  the  excitement  with  which  it  tills 
the  mind.” — Daily  News . 

rFHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  liis  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPIIANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

“  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving’s  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  4 1  call  him,  on  the  v  hole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world, 
or  now  hope  to  find.’  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  borne  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Edward 
Irving.  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphant  no  higher  eulogy  than  that  her  work  is  worthy  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates.  It  will  rank  among  the  best  of  biographies  — one  that  may  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Hanna’s 4  Life  of  Chalmers,’  and  Stanley’s  ‘Life  of  Arnold.’  ” — Parthenon. 


TpEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

-A-  _  “This  book  should  have  many  readers  among  our  social  reformers  of  both  sexes, and 
few,  if  any,  will  close  it  without  serious  thought  having  been  stirred  by  the  details  contained  in 
it.”— Athenceum.  “  The  Prison  Matron  has  expressed  her  experience,  most  admirably,  in  a 
work  extremely  interesting.”— Dickens’s  All  the  Year  Round. 

rPIIIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

U  HENRY  F.  CHORLEY.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

“  Mr.  Chorley’s  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  work,  while  full  of  anecdote,  is  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  highest  critical  acumen.”— Post. 


YARANDMOTIIER’S  MONEY.  Illustrated  by  Tenniel,  5s. 

'A  bound,  forming  the  new  volume  of  “HTTRST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.” 

“  A  good  novel.  The. story  is  most  interesting.”— A  thenceum. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


TOIIN  ARNOLD.  By  tlie  Author  of  “  Mathew  Paxton/’  &c. 

3  vols. 

CP  RUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey,” 

A  &c.  3  vols.  . 

“  This  novel  wilt  instantly  prove  attractive.  The  author  has  fulfilled  her  task  with,  con¬ 
summate  skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season.”— Messenger. 

“  This  sparkling  novel  is  worthy— we  could  not  say  more  of  it— of  the  author  of  4  Cousin 
Geoffrey.’  Sun. 

TRIE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

A  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  Sc.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  novel.  The  three  sisters  dwelling  together  at  Lovel-Leigh  is  a  charming 
picture.”— Press.  “This  interesting  novel  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors.”  —  Observer.  "A 
charming  novel.”—  U.  S.  Mug.  “  The  very  best  story  the  author  has  yet  written.”— Messenger. 

T  UCILLA.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald.  2  vols. 

J— J  “  a  work  which  is  sure  to  have  numerous  readers.  The  prineipal  characters  arc  all  very 
well  drawn,  and  the  events  that  befal  them  are  of  a  very  stirring  kind.”— Examiner. 

I)  BY ANSTON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radecliefe,  Author 

-L)  of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  lion.  Emily  Eden.  2  vote. 

“  A  clever  book.” _ A  themeum.  “  A  very  well-written  story.  The  designing  and  ambitious 

Laura  is  ably  sketched.”—  Observer. 

(A WEN :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  and  “No 

x  '  Church.”  3  vols.  “This  book  has  high  qualities.”— Blackwood.  “One  of  the  best 
’Written  and  most  interesting  novels  we  have  read  for  years.” — Daily  A  ews.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever  and  pleasant,  anu  the  tone  is  good. 

A  thenceum. 

IVTEASURE  for  MEASURE.  By  the  Author  of  “Greymore.” 

J-VjL  u  vols.  {.Just  ready. 


Post  8vo.  9s. 

EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENTS  on  the  WEST  COAST 

of  AFRICA ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Supply  of  Cotton.  By  Captain 
J.  F.  N.  Hewett,  F.R.G.S. 

Post  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

THE  ENGLISH  at  HOME.  Second  Series.  By 

Alphonse  Esquiros,  Author  of  “  The  Dutch  at  Home,”  &c.  Translated  by  Lascelles 

W  ilAXALL. 

“  These  essays  contain  a  great  deal  which  it  wrill  do  botli  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  good 
to  read.  M.  Esquiros  writes  about  our  army,  our  gipsies,  our  fairs,  our  clubs,  our  theatres,  our 
race-courses,  and  our  newspapers.  He  is  not  one  of  those  travellers  who  go  into  a  country, 
lionize  its  capital,  and  then  think  they  have  seen  the  whole  land.  M.  Esquiros  deals  with  a  great 
number  of  subjects,  and  gets  together  a  great  deal  of  curious  information,  much  of  wliieh  will 
lie  new  even  to  Englishmen,  what  he  has  examined,  he  seems  certainly  to  have  examined  to 
the  bottom.”-&i(«rt/ai/  lieview,  August  9,  1882. 


2  vols.  post  8vo.  2!s. 

PICTURES  of  GERMAN  LIFE  in  the  Fifteenth, 

Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Herr  Freytao,  Author  of  “Debit  and 
Credit,”  &c.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Malcolm. 


Sceond  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface,  2  vols.  post  Svo. 

BEATEN  PATHS,  and  THOSE  WHO  TROD  THEM. 

By  T.  Colley  Grattan,  Author  of  “Highways  and  Byways,”  “Traits  of  Travel,” 
“  Civilized  America,”  &c. 

“  We  can  justly  say  that  it  is  the  best  book  that  has  appeared  this  season.  None  of  the  anec¬ 
dotes  are  stale,  nothing  is  spun  out,  limbing  is  given  second-handi  and  the  freshness  and 
naivete  in  the  style  make  us  rank  it  very  high  in  tile  class  under  which  it  is  comprehended.” 

Bless. 


Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

ST.  CLEMENT’S  EVE  :  a  Drama.  By  Henry  Taylor, 

Author  of  “  Philip  Van  Artevelde,”  &c. 


Post  8vo.  with  100  Illustrations,  lfis. 

UP  the  NILE  and  HOME  AGAIN :  a  Plandhook 

for  Travellers  and  a  Travel-Book  for  the  Library.  By  F.  W.  Fairiiolt,  F.S.A.  'With 
100  Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author. 


Post  8vo.  8S. 

POPULATION  and  TRADE  in  FRANCE  in  1861-62. 

By  Frederick  Marshall. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Index,  153. 

A  MEMOIR  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By  IP.  R. 

Fox  Bourne. 

“  This  is  a  very  good  hook  indeed.  The  author  has  much  taste,  much  sense,  and  considerable 

historical  insight _ qualities  absolutely  essential  in  a  biography  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  lie  has 

further  followed  an  excellent  fashion  of  the  day  in  ransacking  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  his 
industry  has  disinterred  several  documents  which  throw  light  on  obscure  points  in  Sidney  s 
history.”— Saturday  JSeview. 


Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

COTTON :  the  Chemical,  Geological,  and  Meteorolo- 

<rical  Conditions  involved  in  its  Successful  Cultivation.  With  an  Account  of  the  Actual 
Conditions  and  Practice  of  Culture  in  the  Southern  or  Cotton States  of  North  America. 
By  Dr.  John  William  Mallet,  Professor  of  Cliymistxy  in  tlie  University  oi  Alabama. 

‘4  An  extremely  useful  little  volume.”— Spectator, 
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TPLEMENTS  of  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.  By 

^  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  English  in  University  College,  London. 
One  thick  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  £1  Is. 

“  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  lay  before  the  render  the  chief  facts  and  the  chief  trains 
of  reasoning  in  comparative  philology.  That  such  a  work  is  wanted  is  known  to  every  student. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Hithridatcs ,  no  work  equally  extensive  and  systematic  has  ap¬ 
peared,  nor  has  the  Hithridatcs  itself  been  re-edited  with  the  proper  annotations  or  additions.” 
— From  the  Preface.  [A'oui  ready. 

TAR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  for 

Schools.  Many  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [iVoto  ready. 

TAR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  ROME,  for  Schools. 

79  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TAR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  for 

Schools.  74  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

TAR.  SCHMITZ’S  HISTORY  of  ROME.  For  the  Use  of 

Schools  and  Colleges.  21st  Thousand,  100  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

TAR.  LATHAM  on  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Fifth 

Edition,  1  vol.8vo.  18s. 

“Let  him,  though  he  know  no  characters  but  those  of  his  mother  tongue,  read  through 
the  book  as  well  as  he  can,  and  we  will  answer  that  he  will,  at  the  close,  find  himself  in  the 
possession  of  much  larger  and  clearer  notions  of  general  grammar,  and  especially  of  comparative 
etymology,  than  he  would  have  supposed  possible  at  the  outset.  lie  will  find  here  a  historical 
and  analytical  view,  comprising  the  general  ethnographical  relations  of  the  English  language, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  much  more  readable  form  than  he  may  imagine.  At  all  events,  it  will  set 
him  thinking,  and,  in  whatever  nook  or  corner  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  world  his  lot  may  be 
cast,  observing  too;  for  the  very  dialect  of  the  province  will  acquire  a  new  interest,  and  help  him 
in  his  studies.1’— English  Journal  of  Education.  Notice  of  Second  Edition. 

TAR.  LATHAM’S  HANDBOOK  of  tlie  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A—'  Fifth  Edition,  small  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TAR.  LATHAM’S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

18th  Thousand,  small  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

T  ATHAM’S  SMALLER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Dr. 

-■*  *  Latham  and  Miss  Maberly.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

TAR.  LATHAM’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  CLASSICAL 

SCHOOLS.  Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

]y[ERLET’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  New  Edition,  12mo.5s.  6d. 
ATERLET’S  TRADUCTEUR:  Selections  from  the  best 

-U-L  Trench  Writers.  New  Edition,  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

ATERLET’S  EXERCISES  in  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 

£«-L  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

THIRST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  Junior  Classes. 

A-  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  18mo.  Is. 

A/TASON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  the  Principles 

of  Grammatical  Analysis.  Second  Edition,  I2mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HPHE  ENGLISHMAN’S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  of  the 

NEW  TESTAMENT  :  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Original  and  the 
English  Translation.  Third  Edition,  revised,  royal  8vo.  £2  2s. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

The  ENGLISHMAN’S  HEBREW  and  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE  of  the  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  £3  13s.  6d. 


TAR.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN 

-L'  ANTIQUITIES.  By  various  Writers.  Second  Edition,  500  Illustrations,  £2  2s. 

By  the  same  Editor, 

DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  and  MYTHOLOGY.  3  vols. 
5  15s.  6d. 

DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY.  2  vols.  £4. 


T  ARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  of  ASTRONOMY.  Second 

J— J  Edition.  Revised  and  edited  by  Edwin  Donkin,  F.R.A.8.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich.  37  Plates  and  100  Wood  Engravings,  small  8vo.  7s.  Od. 


Handbook  of  natural  philosophy.  By  Dr. 

Labdneh.  1 ,334  Illustrations,  complete,  4  vols.  20s. 

Sold  separately,  as  under: 

MECHANICS.  With  357  Illustrations.  1  vol.  5s. 

HYDROSTATICS,  PNEUMATICS,  and  HEAT.  292  Illustrations.  1  vol.  5s. 

OPTICS.  With  290  Illustrations.  1  vol.  5s. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and  ACOUSTICS.  395  Hlustrations.  1  vol.  5s. 

AJATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardnee. 

A  '  Third  Edition,  328  Illustrations,  12mo.  3s.  Od. 

A  NIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  for  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardnee. 

igo  Illustrations,  12mo.  3s.  0d. 

(CHEMISTRY  for  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  170  Illus- 
A  GLOSSARY  of  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS,  for  General  Use. 

By  Alexander  Henry,  M.D.  Small  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


TAE  MORGAN’S  ELEMENTS 

Thousand,  royal  12mo.  0s. 


of  ARITHMETIC.  18th 


rpABLES  of  LOGARITHMS  to  FIVE  PLACES.  Fcp.8vo.  Is.  6d. 


POTTER’S  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANICS.  Fourth  Edition, 

8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

POTTER’S  ELEMENTS  of  OPTICS.  Second  Edition,  Svo. 

J-  9s.  0d. 

AJEWTH’S  FIRST  BOOK  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

intended  as  a  Text-book  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of 
London.  New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

AJEWTH’S  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANICS  and  IIYDRO- 

£  A  STATICS.  New  Edition,  small  Svo.  8s.  Od. 

TYTEWTH’S  MATHEMATICAL  EXAMPLES  in  ARITIi- 

£  v  METIC,  Algebra,  Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  and  Mechanics.  SraaU  Svo.  8s.  Od. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  WORKS  of  EDUCA- 

TA.  TION,  SCIENCE,  and  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  published  by  Walton  Si 
Mabeblv,  free,  by  post,  on  application. 


“Mr.  Murray’s  excellent  and  uniform  series.” — English  Churchman . 


HISTORICAL  CLASS-BOOKS 


FOR  ADVANCED  SCHOLARS. 


These  Works  are  designed  to  supply  a  long-acknowledged  want  in  our  School 
Literature  —  Histories  in  volumes  of  moderate  size,  adapted  for  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Forms  in  Schools. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME  :  a  History  of 

England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Based  on 
the  History  by  David  Hume,  corrected  and  continued  to  1858.  25th 
Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire, 
1852.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  the  History  of 
Literature  and  Art.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  20th  Thousand.  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  ROME. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Dean  Liddell.  18th  Thou¬ 
sand.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON:  an  Epitome  of 

the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon.  10th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  Based  on  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  De¬ 
scriptive  and  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  Geokge  F. 
Chambers.  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  ENG- 

LISH  LANGUAGE.  By  George  P.  Marsh.  Edited,  with  Additions 
and  Notes,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  In- 

vasion  by  the  Romans  down  to  1858.  By  Mrs.  Markham.  136th 
Thousand.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  Conquest 

by  the  Gauls  to  the  Death  of  Louis-Philippe.  By  Mrs.  Markham. 
50th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  Gs. 

* 

A  HISTORY  of  GERMANY,  from  the  In- 

vasion  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Mrs.  Markham.  15th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  6s. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND.  By  Lady  Callcott.  112th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  18mo. 
2s.  Gd. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  GREECE,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

DR,  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  ROME,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  ENGLAND,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BELL  &  BAT, BY,  186  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Foreign  Classics. 

Carefully  edited  with  English  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Explanatory,  and  renderings  of 
difficult  Idiomatic  Expressions  for  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo. 

A  VENTURES  de  TELEMAQUE,  par  Feneloh.  Edited 

-CL  by  C.  J.  Delille.  Second  Edition,  revised,  4s.  Cd. 

HISTOIRE  de  CHARLES  XII.,  par  Voltaire.  Edited  by 

L.  Dirky.  Second  Edition,  revised,  3s.  6d. 

QELECT  FABLES  of  LA  FONTAINE.  Edited  by  F. 

L?  Gasc,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised,  3s. 

PICCIOLA,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.  Edited  by  Dr.  D toxic. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

rpHE  WALLENSTEIN  of  SCHILLER.  Edited  by  Dr.  A. 

J-  Buciihbim.  6s.  6d. 


Classical  Tables.  8vo. 


7W OTABILIA  QUzEDAM  ;  or,  tbe  principal  Tenses  of  such 

j- y  Inegular  Greek  Verbs,  and  such  Elementary  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  Con¬ 
structions,  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Is.  6d. 


GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  By  P.  Frost,  M.A.  Is. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  By  P.  Frost,  M.A.  Is. 

LATIN  VERSIFICATION.  Is. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Is. 

HOMERIC  ;DIALECT:  its  leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities,  By  J.  S.  Baird, 
T.C.D.  Is.  6d. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  GREEK  VERBS,  Irregular  and  Defective.  By  J.  S.  Baird, 
T.C.D.  3s.  6d. 

RICHMOND  RULES  to  FORM  the  OVIDIAN  DISTICH,  &c.  By  J. 
Tate,  M.A.  ls.6d. 


HOMER  and  ENGLISH  METRE.  An  Essay  on  tbe 

Translating  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  With  a  Literal  Rendering  in  the  Spen- 
teiiau  Stanza  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  and  Specimens  of  the  Iliad.  By 
William  G.  T.  Barter,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  A  Literal  Translation,  in  Spenserian  Stanza, 
Of  the  Iliad  of  Homer.”  Post  “vo.  6s.  6d. 

THE  CHOEPHORCE  of  /ESCHYLUS  and  SCHOLIA. 

Revised  and  Interpreted  by  John  F.  Davies,  B.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Portora 
Royal  School,  Enniskillen.  8vo.  7S.  6d. 


A  NEW  FRENCH  COURSE,  by  Mons.F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  M.A.,  French  Master 

at  Brighton  College. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK:  being  a  New,  Practical,  and  Easy 

Method  of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  Cd. 


SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK:  being  a  Grammar  and  Exercise 

Book,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  “  First  French  Book.”  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

KEY  to  First  and  Second  French  Books.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Cd. 


FRENCH  FABLES,  for  Beginners, 

of  all  the  Words  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Fcp. 


in  Prose, 

8vo.  2s. 


with  an  Index 


HISTOIRES  AMUSANTES  et  INSTRUCTIVES ;  or, 

Selections  of  Complete  Stories  from  the  best  French  Authors,  chiefly  contem¬ 
porary,  who  have  written  for  the  Young.  With  English  Notes.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Cd. 


PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  MODERN  FRENCH  CONVER¬ 
SATION.  Containing:  —  I.  The  most  current  and  useful  Phrases  in  Every¬ 
day  Talk.  II.  Everybody’s  Necessary  Questions  and  Answers  in  Travel-Talk. 
Fcp.  2s.  6d. 

T71RENCH  POETRY  for  the  YOUNG.  With  English  Notes, 

JC  and  preceded  by  a  few  plain  Rules  of  French  Prosody.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 


LE  PETIT  COMPAONON :  a  French  Talk-book  for  Little 

Children.  With  52  Woodcuts.  lGmo.  2s.  Cd. 

lyr ATERIALS  for  FRENCH  PROSE  COMPOSITION; 

JAJL  or,  Selections  from  the  best  English  Prose  Writers.  With  copious  Foot¬ 
notes,  and  Hints  for  Idiomatic  Renderings.  Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  Gd.  KEY,  6s. 


THE  FRENCH  DRAMA :  being  a  Selection  of  tbe  best 

Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Moliere,  Racine,  P.  Corneille,  T.  Corneille,  and 
Voltaire.  With  Arguments  in  English  at  the  head  of  each  Scene,  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  A.  Gombert.  Sold  separately  at  Is.  each  ;  half- 
bound,  Is.  6d. each. 

Comedies  by  MOLIERE  : — Le  Misanthrope,  L’Avare,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
Tartul'e,  Le  Malade  Itnaginaire,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Lcs  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  Le 
Precieuses  Ridicules,  L’Ecole  des  Femmes,  L’Ecole  des  Maris,  Le  Medecin  Malgre 
Lui,  M.  de  Porceaugnac,  Amphitryon.  Tragedies,  Ac.,  by  RACINE  :  —  La  Theba'ide, 
ou  les  Frfires  Knnemis,  Alexandre  le  Grand,  Andromaque,  Les  Plaideurs  (Com.), 
Britannicus,  Berenice,  Bajazet,  Mithridate,  Iphigdnie,  Phddre,  Esther,  Athalie.  By 
P.  CORNEILLE:  —  Le  Cid,  Horace.  Cinna,  Polyeucte,  Pompee.  By  T.  COR¬ 
NEILLE  :  —  Ariane.  Plays  by  VOLTAIRE : —  Brutus,  Zaire,  Alzire,  Oreste,  Le 
Fanatisme,  Mcrope,  La  Mort  de  Cesar,  Semiramis. 


Tyr ATERIALS  for  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By 

LVX  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  In  the 
Press.  A  KEY  to  the  above. 


LE  NOUVEAU  TRESOR;  or,  French  Student’s  Companion. 

Designed  to  facilitate  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Signt.  By 
M.  E.  S.  Thirteenth  Edition,  3s.  6d. 


]\T ATERIALS  for  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By 

LtX  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
fcap.  2s.  Gd.  A  KEY  to  the  above,  4s. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Ivey,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

CL  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head-Master  of  the  Junior  School  in 
University  College.  Fifth  Thousand,  Corrected  and  Enlarged.  Post  8vo.  8s. 

PROFESSOR  KEY’S  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for 

X  Schools.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

T  ATIN  PROSE  LESSONS.  By  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A., 

X— J  one  of  the  Under-Masters  in  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  London.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

1XEDDENDA;  or,  Passages  with  Parallel  Hints  for  Translation 

Xti  into  Latin  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Gretton.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d. 

QUINTUS  HORATIUS  FLACCUS.  Illustrated  with  Fifty 

Engravings  from  the  Antique.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. ;  morocco,  l)s. 

SELECTIONS  from  OVID :  Am  ores,  Tristia,  Heroides,  Meta¬ 
morphoses.  With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

SABRINzE  COROLLA  in  hortulis  Regice  Schoke  Salopiensis 

contexuerunt  tres  viri  floribus  legendis.  Editio  Altera.  8vo.  12s. ;  morocco,  21s. 

English  poetry  for  classical  schools;  or, 

Florilegium  Poeticum  Anglicanum.  Fcap.  Svo.  Is.  Gd. 

HnilE  MECHANICS  of  CONSTRUCTION;  including  the 

X  Theories  of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  Roofs,  Arches,  and  Suspension  Br  idges. 
With  numerous  Examples.  By  Stephen  Fenwick,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.  8vo.  12s. 

HINTS  and  HELPS  for  YOUTHS  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Gilderdai.e,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. ;  calf,  8s.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  SLIDE  RULE,  showing-  its  Applica¬ 
bility  to —  1.  Arithmetic  (including  Interest  and  Annuities)  —  2.  Mensuration 
(superficial  and  solid,  including  Land  Surveying).  With  numerous  Examples  and 
useful  Tables.  By  W.  H.  Bayley,  H.M.  E.l.C.S.  12mo.  Gs. 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  FACTS  and  FORMULAE  in  Pare 

XI.  ^Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  By  G.  R.  Smalley,  F.R.A.S.,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  in  King's  College, 
London  ;  late  Head  Mathematical  Master  in  King’s  College  School.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 


npHE  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT-BOOK:  a  Practical  Geo- 

X  graphy,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  useful  science,  by  a  constant 

reference  to  the  Blank  Maps.  By  M.  E - S - -  2s. 

The  BLANK  MAPS.  2s.  coloured. 

npIIE  STUDENT’S  TEXT-BOOK  of  ENGLISH  and 

X  GENERAL  HISTORY,  from  b.c.  100  to  the  Present  Time.  By  D.  Beale. 
Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  sewed,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

This  Work  is  divided  into  Periods,  so  that  the  occurrences  in  one  country  appear  in 
due  connexion  with  the  events  of  another.  It  is  used  in  preparing  for  the  Civil  Service 
and  University  Examinations. 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY;  or, 

CL  a  General  Summary  of  Dates  and  Events,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Families,  and 
Candidates  lor  Public  Examinations.  By  Arthur  Bowes.  Third  Edition,  enlarged, 
8vo.  2s. 

THE  1862  EDITION  of  UNDER  GOVERNMENT:  an 

Official  Key  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  Guide  for  Candidates  seeking 
Appointments.  By  J.  C.  Parkinson,  Somerset  House.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

p  OVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS :  being  a  Companion  to 

YX  “  Under  Government,”  and  a  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service  Examinations.  By 
J.  C.  Parkinson.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

milE  YOUNG  LADIES’  SCHOOL  RECORD;  or,  Register 

X  of  Studies  and  Conduct.  Gd. 


D 


OUBLE  ENTRY  ELUCIDATED. 

Seventh  Edition.  4to.  8s.  6d. 


By  W.  B.  Foster. 


The  design  of  this  work  is  threefold  : — 1.  To  elucidate  the  immutable  principles  of 
Double  Entry,  and  to  disentangle  them  from  forms  with  which  they  have  been  too 
long  confounded.  2.  To  point  out  radical  delects  in  the  prevailing  modes  of  Teaching 
Book-keeping,  and  to  suggest  the  means  whereby  these  defects  may  be  removed.  3.  To 
exemplify  the  modern  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  accounts,  and  to  exhibit 
the  art  as  it  is  actually  practised  by  the  most  intelligent  accountants  at  home  and 
abroad. 

npiIE  ELEMENTS  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By 

X  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Post  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 


D 


R.  RICHARDSON  on  the  STUDY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 


DR.  RICHARDSON’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  combining  Explanation  with  Etymology,  and  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  by  Quotations  from  the  best  Authorities.  2  vols.  4to.  £4  14s.  (id.;  without  the 
Quotations,  1  vol.  Svo.  15s. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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ARITHMETIC,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Colleges.  By  A.  Wbiolev,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  late  Royal 
Military  College,  Addiscombe.  3s.  tid. 

PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  ARITH¬ 

METIC.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hind.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Questions,  4s.  6d. 

***  KEY,  with  Questions  for  Examination.  Second  Edition,  5s. 

PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  ARITH- 

METICAL  ALGEBRA,  with  Examples.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hind.  Third  Edition,  12mo. 
price  6s. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  Hind.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  540  pp.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

COLLECTION  of  EXAMPLES  and  PRO- 

BLEMS  in  ARITHMETIC,  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  LOGARITHMS,  TRIGO¬ 
NOMETRY,  CONIC  SECTIONS,  MECHANICS,  &c.,  with  Answers  and  Occasional  Hints. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Whigley.  Sixth  Edition,  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

A  COMPANION  to  WRIGLEY’S  COLLEC- 

TION  of  EXAMPLES  and  PROBLEMS  :  being  Illustrations  of  Mathematical 
Processes  and  Methods  of  Solution.  By  J.  Platts,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Whigley,  M.A. 
Svo.  15s. 

TPLEMENTARY  COURSE  of  MATHE- 

MATICS.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Fifth  Edition, 

8vo.  15s. 


COLLECTION  of  PROBLEMS  and  EXAM- 

PLES,  adapted  to  the  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Harvey 
Goodwin,  D. I).,  Dean  of  Ely.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  6s. 

TPLEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY  ;  with 

a  Collection  of  Examples.  By  T.  P.  Hudson,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  3s.  Gd. 

TdLEMENTS  of  PLANE  and  SPHERICAL 

TRIGONOMETRY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hind.  Fifth  Edition,  12mo.  6s. 

TPLEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS  for 

Junior  Students.  By  R.  Potter,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge; 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London.  7s.  6d. 

THE  PROPOSITIONS  in  MECHANICS  and 
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By  A.  C.  Barrett,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Gs. 

AfECHANICAL  EUCLID.  Containing  the 
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TPLEMENTARY  STATICS.  By  the  Very 
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Edition,  hvo.  18s. 
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A.  Sandeman.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 
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^  '  the  Rev.  J.  It.  Lcnn,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Lady  Sadleir’s  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TREATISE  on  HYDROSTATICS  and 

HYDRODYNAMICS.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.  8vo.  9s. 

PROBLEMS  in  ILLUSTRATION  of  the 

PRINCIPLES  of  THEORETICAL  HYDROSTATICS  and  HYDRODYNAMICS. 
By  W.  Walton,  M.A.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

COLLECTION  of  ELEMENTARY  PRO- 
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three  days.  By  W.  Walton,  M.A.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
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opposed  to  conjectural  emendations.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Palmer,  M.A.  9s. 
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ON  THE  USE  OE  PARAPHRASING. 


rtTT  might  he  well,  perhaps,  as  soon  as  some  facility  has  been 
attained  in  parsing  sentences,  to  proceed  to  their  analysis, 
as  this  last  may  be  made  very  interesting,  which  grammar  gene¬ 
rally  is  not,  and  tends  also  to  form  the  taste  by  laying  bare  the 
sources  of  excellence  in  composition.  To  this  end  the  practice  of 
paraphrase,  when  correctness  in  writing  from  dictation  has  been 
acquired ,  would  conduce  materially,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
facility  of  expression,  which  children  generally  want .  Ideas,  indeed, 


gradually  produce  words ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  words  produce  ideas . 
In  the  fine  language  of  a  neglected  poet  (Lee)  — 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind  ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad, 

Which  else  lie  furl’d  and  clouded  in  the  soul ! 

Figurative,  condensed,  and  nervous  passages  seem  best  fitted  for  para¬ 
phrase.  Both  for  the  matter  and  the  manner,  Bacon’s  1  Essays  ’ 
are,  I  think,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose.” 

Mr.  Browne’s  Report  on  Parochial  Union  Schools,  1847-1848. 


APPROVED  ELEMENTARY  WORKS 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A., 

FORMERLY  VICE-PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  BATTERSEA. 


PARAPHRASING  and  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES,  simplified  for  the  Use  of  Schools: 

-L-  forming  a  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Exercise  for  the  Use  of  Normal  Students,  Pupil  Teachers,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A.,  formerly 
Vice-Principal  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea.  12mo.  Is.  3d.  KEY,  Is.  3d. 


“  A  capital  little  manual  upon  the  anatomy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  English 
language,  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  likely -to  afford  great 
assistance  in  teaching  the  art  of  composition.”  Critic. 

“  This  is  an  educational  treatise,  the  purpose  of  which  is  as  good  as  the 
manner  of  its  execution  is  admirable.  It  is  a  manual  which  will  be  of 


inestimable  value  to  all  those  for  whose  instruction  it  has  been  especially 
prepared.”  Bell’s  Messenger. 

“  We  give  Mr.  Plunter’s  book  our  best  recommendation.  The  author  has 
had  long  experience  in  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  public  examination, 
and  the  present  little  work  is  specially  fitted  for  that  class  of  students.” 

Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 


IB'S"  THE  AUTHOR. 


GHENT-BOOK  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Language :  including 
Exercises  in  Parsing  and  Punctuation;  an  Etymological  Vocabulary  of 
Grammatical  Terms;  and  a  copious  List  of  the  principal  Works  on  English 
Grammar.  New  Edition,  12mo.  2s.  6d. 


“A  sensible,  complete,  and  useful  trea¬ 
tise.  The  author  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  task  a  very  wide  range  of 
reading,  and  made  good  use  of  gram¬ 
matical,  logical,  and  literary  works  of  high 
repute.  The  exercises  are  well  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  has  laid  down.  His 
explanations  of  elliptical  and  apparently 
anomalous  phrases  are  generally  lucid, 


ingenious,  and  satisfactory.  Disputed 
points  are  ably  handled,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  are  fairly  stated.  By 
no  means  the  least  valuable  of  its  excel¬ 
lences  is  the  thoroughly  English  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  bonk.  It  contains  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  idiomatic  structure  of 
our  language,  without  any  attempt  to 
force  it  to  a  similarity  with  the  Latin.” 

Atheneeum. 


T^XERCISES  in  ENGLISH  PARSING,  Progres- 

J— J  sively  arranged  and  adapted  to  the  Author’s  “  Text-Book  of  English 
Grammar:”  with  Questions  suggesting  a  Course  of  Oral  Instruction  for 
Junior  Pupils.  10th  Edition,  12mo.  6d. 


A  N  INTRODUCTION  to  the  WRITING  of  PRECIS 

or  DIGESTS,  as  applicable  to  Narratives  of  Facts  or  Historical  Events, 
Correspondence,  Evidence,  Official  Documents,  and  General  Composition. 
12mo.  2s.  KEY,  Is. 


“  Though  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
young  persons  in  training  for  the  Civil 
Service  examination,  Mr.  Hunter’s  little 
treatise  or  introduction  is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  schools.  The 
earlier  part  may  be  recommended  to 
teachers  in  connexion  with  the  reproduc¬ 


tion  of  lessons  in  writing,  and  as  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  more  useful  elements  of 
composition.  The  later  part  supplies 
sufficient  explanation  and  examples  of 
precis,  digests,  or  abstracts  of  letters, 
evidence,  and  official  documents.” 

Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 


QCHOOL  MANUAL  of  LETTER- WRITING :  con- 

taming  numerous  Models  of  Letters  on  Commercial  and  other  subjects  ; 
with  Exercises  in  Epistolary  Composition,  Rules  of  Punctuation,  Explana¬ 
tions  of  Abbreviated  Titles,  Commercial  Terms,  &c.  Second  Edition. 


12mo.  Is.  6d. 

“  This  is  a  useful  little  manual.  The 
value  of  a  good  and  clear  style  of  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence  to  men  of  any  rank, 
profession,  or  business  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
rated,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  that  as  a  branch  of  education  it  is 
so  little  attended  to.  There  is  no  surer 
test  of  an  uncultivated  mind  and  deficient 
education  than  an  ill-constructed  and 
hadh -worded  letter,  and  all  who  have  a 
large  and  varied  correspondence  must  have 
been  frequently  astonished  at.  the  mistakes 
committed.  The  substitution  of  were  for 
where,  of  his  for  is,  and,  above  all,  the 
sudden  change  from  the  use  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  to  the  employment  of 
the  first,  are  events  of  constant  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  letters  of  persons  even  of  the 


middle  class.  The  avoidance  of  all  such 
errors  would  be  best  secured  by  ea’ly 
practice  in  that  form  of  composition,  and 
Mr.  Hunter’s  little  work  is  well  calculated 
for  the  purpose.  His  exercises  and  rules 
of  punctuation  are  very  useful,  and  the 
explanations  of  abbreviated  titles,  com¬ 
mercial  terms,  forms  of  address,  &c., 
will  be  very  serviceable  to  many  who  have 
outlived  the  ageof  study.  A  great  number 
of  letters  are  given  as  models,  and  the 
author  recommends  the  modern  style  of  the 
commercial  letters  to  notice,  as  rendering 
them  especially  fit  for  youths  intended  for 
a  mercantile  career,  for  whose  benefit  this 
useful  little  treatise  is  particularly  de¬ 
signed.”  Sun. 


Books  l  and  11.  of  milton’s  «  paradise 

LOST  with  a  Prose  Translation  or  Paraphrase,  the  Parsing  of 
the  more  Difficult  Words,  Specimens  of  Analysis,  and  numerous  Illustrative 
Notes.  12mo.  Is.  6d.  each  Book. 


“  This  edition  of  Books  I.  and  II.  of 
‘Paradise  Lost’  has  been  prepared 
chiefly  for  pupils  in  middle-class  schools  ; 
it  will,  however.be  found  useful  to  others, 
as  well  as  to  those  lor  whom  it  is  specially 
designed.  The  work  contains  numerous 
illustrative  notes,  explanatory  of  difficul¬ 
ties  in  tiie  language  or  construction, 
the  parsing  of  the  more  difficult  words, 
and  a  paraphrase  or  prose  translation  of 
the  whole  book,  which  developes  the 


meaning  and  spirit  of  the  original  with 
remarkable  fidelity  and  neatness.  There 
are  also  examples  of  Analysis,  in  a  variety 
ol  forms,  of  some  difficult  passages  taken 
from  the  work  itself.  Those  who  have 
pupils  qualifying  for  the  examinations  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  a  class- 
book  of  tliis  manual.  It  will  also  form  a 
useful  Reading-Book  forthe  higher  classes 
in  elementary  schools.” 

Journal  of  Education. 


ELEMENTS  of  MENSURATION  :  with  Demon¬ 
strative  Explanations  of  the  various  Rules  and  Processes  of  Calcu¬ 
lation,  and  numerous  Original  Problems.  18mo.  9d. 

KEY,  by  the  Author,  containing  full  solutions  of  all  the  Exercises.  9d. 


“  A  cheap  and  useful  little  manual  ou 
the  Elements  oj  Mensuration,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Hunter,  M.A,  now  forms  part  of 
Gieig’s  School  Series.  It  is  not  merely  a 
collection  of  rules  and  examples,  as  is  too 


often  the  case  witli  books  of  this  class ;  but 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  explana¬ 
tion  and  proof  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
understand  the  reason  of  the  rules.” 

Atheneeum. 


QHAKSPEARE’S  « MERCHANT  of  VENICE:” 

Ua  with  Notes,  Interpretation,  and  Commentary,  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Pupils  graduating  for  Government  Certificates  in  1861,  London  University 


Degrees  in  1862,  &c.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

“  Like  the  same  Editor’s  well-known 
school  editions  of*  Paradise  Lost,’ Book  I., 
‘Julius  Csesar,’  and  ‘  Henry  V  Ill.,’  the 
present  work  ranks  deservedly  high  as  a 
school-book,  and  has  our  best  praise. 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  notes,  never  loses 
sight  of  brevity  and  utility  ;  and  his  care¬ 
ful  labours  leave  the  youthful  student 


nothing  to  desire  in  the  way'of  explanation 
and  commentary.  These  editions  are  de¬ 
signed  cniefly  for  the  Civil  Service  and 
Oxford  Middle-Class  Examinations;  and 
in  1861  seven  separate  constructions,  ex¬ 
plained  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  ‘Julius  Csesar,’ 
were  all  set  by  the  Oxford  Examiners  in 
one  paper.”  National  Society's  Paper. 


TUXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  on  the  FIRST  TWO 

-AD  BOOKS  of  MILTON’S  “PARADISE  LOST,”  and  on  SHAK- 
SPEARE’S  “MERCHANT  of  YENICE,”  for  the  use  of  Middle-Class 
Candidates.  12mo.  Is. 


QHAKSPEARE’S  “JULIUS  CLESAR:”  with  copious 

Interpretation  of  the  Text ;  Critical  and  Grammatical  Notes  ;  and 


numerous  Extracts  from  the  History 
price  ‘2s.  6d. 

“  We  commend  Mr.  Hunter's  School 
Editions  of  Shakspeare’s  ‘Julius  Caisar’ 
and  ‘Henry  VIII.’  to  the  notice  of  all 
instructors  of  youth.  Both  works  are  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  prepare  youth  for  the 
middle -class  examinations;  and  the ‘Henry 
VIII.’  published  in  1860 has  been  found  to 
have  successfully  anticipated  and  provided 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Oxford  Exa¬ 
miners.  The  Editor  has  provided  what 


on  which  the  Play  is  founded.  12mo. 

no  other  edition  of  Shakspeare  professes 
to  do  —  namely,  so  much,  and  more  than 
the  amount,  of  commentary  that  a  stu¬ 
dious  youtli  may  be  supposed  to  need  for 
the  proper  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the«e  two  great  plays.  We  com¬ 
mend  Mr.  Humer’s  edition"  of  these  two 
noble  dramas  to  the  notice  of  all  tutors 
whose  attention  it  may  not  hitherto  have 
attracted.”  Sun. 


QHAKSPEARE'S  “HENRY  the  EIGHTH:”  with 

Introductory  Remarks  ;  copious  Interpretation  of  the  Text ;  Critical, 
Historical,  and  Grammatical  Notes  ;  Specimens  of  Analysis,  &c. ;  and  a  Life 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 


“  Everything  which  can  possibly  be 
required  for  the  elucidation  of  the  play  is 
here  brought  together.  We  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  book  carefully,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  carried  out 
his  design  in  a  very  meritorious  manner. 


The  introductory  life  of  Wolsey  seems  fo 
be  particularly  well  done.  The  student 
must  be  very  dull  or  very  indolent,  who, 
with  all  the  helps  here  presented  to  him, 
fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
this  subject.”  Literary  Gazette. 


JOHNSON’S  “RASSELAS,”  with  Introductory  Re- 

marks ;  Explanatory  and  Grammatical  Annotations ;  Specimens  of 
Interrogative  Lessons  ;  Answers  to  Examination  Questions ;  and  a  Life  of 


Dr.  Johnson.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

“  This  is  another  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunter’s  useful  educational  works,  de¬ 
signed  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
candidates  for  the  University  Middle- 
Class  Examinations.  The  work  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  explanatory  and  grammatical 
annotations,  also  specimens  of  interroga¬ 
tive  lessons  and  answers  to  questions  set 


at  the  Oxford  examinations,  besides 
various  other  instructive  and  suggestive 
aids  to  the  young  student.  A  brief  out¬ 
line  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  career  is  prefixed, 
and  tire  whole  work  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  promotion  of  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  English  compo¬ 
sition.”  Sun. 


TPXERCISES  in  the  FIRST  FOUR  RULES  of 

-Ll  ARITHMETIC,  constructed  for  the  Application  of  New  Artificial 
Tests,  by  which  the  Teacher  may  expeditiously  ascertain  the  Correctness  of 
the  Results.  Third  Edition,  12mo.  6d. 


TBLEMENTS  of  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  for 

^  BEGINNERS ;  with  numerous  Problems,  and  Tables  of  all  the 


Natural  Sines,  &c.  required  for  the 
KEY,  9d. 

This  elementary  treatise  is  designed  to 
obviate,  by  careful  explanations  and  pre¬ 
paratory  discipline,  the  difficulties  usually 
attending  the  study  of  the  higher  treatises 
on  Trigonometry — The  Key,  on  the  same 


Solution  of  the  Exercises.  18mo.  Is. 

plan  as  the  Author’s  Key  to  his  Elements 
of  Mensuration  in  the  same  Series ,  con¬ 
tains  full  demonstrative  Solutions  of  all 
the  Exercises  appended  in  the  several 
chapters  of  the  Treatise. 


A  TREATISE  on  LOGARITHMS,  containing  their 

Theory  and  Practice,  and  Tables  for  the  Logarithmic  Calculation 
of  all  the  Problems  in  the  Author’s  “  Plane  Trigonometry  for  Beginners.” 
18mo.  "  *  [ Nearly  ready. 


London :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  14  Ludgate  Hill 
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JAMES  L.  DENMAN, 

WINE  MERCHANT, 

65  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

INTRODUCES,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  PURE 

GREEK  WINES 


Of  high  character  and  reputation ,  which ,  for  Purity  of  Flavour ,  and  Soundness  of  Body,  are  unsurpassed. 


} 


SANTORIN. — A  stout  red  wine,  with  Port-wine 
flavour,  resembling  Claret,  but  without  any  acidity 

THERA. — A  stout  white  wine,  with  Sercial  Madeira"! 
flavour  .  ...  ...J 

CORINTIIE. — A  full-bodied  wine,  with  Still  Cham' 
pagne  character  and  bouquet 

Do.  Sparkling  . 

CALLISTE. — Resembling,  and  equal  to,  Bucellas 

CHIO  MASTICA  RAKI 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  20s. 


} 


24s. 

30s. 

24s. 


ST.  ELIE. — A  very  superior  light  dry  wine,  with 
Sauterne  flavour  and  character,  with  entire  freedom 
from  acidity — highly  recommended.  Incomparable 
at  the  price  ...  ...  ...  ... 

AMBROSIA. — A.  most  luscious  wine,  equal  to  Con- 

stRntiii  •  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

LACHRYMA  CHRISTI.— A  luscious,  yet  dry  red 

wine,  equal  to  Tokay  . 

VISANTO. — A  most  delicious  sweet  wine,  equal  to 

the  Commandcry  of  Cyprus  . 

. . .  ...  6s.  per  Bottle. 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  24s. 

„  30s. 

„  42s. 

„  48c. 


HUNGARIAN  WINES. 


*VISONTAERE  . 

*ADLERBE11GER  OFNER 

*ERLAURE  . 

BADACSONYER  . 

SOMLAUER  AUSLESE  ... 


Bottles  included. 

...  per  doz.  20s. 
„  24s. 

7,  28s. 

...  ,,  24s. 

...  „  28s. 


Bottles  included. 

DIOSZEGHER  BAKSTON  AUSLESE  ...  per  doz.  32s. 

MENESER  AUSBRUCII  .  „  42s."|  T  .  v 

TOKAY-IMPERIAL  .  „  72s.  VD*,,7 

Do.  do.  (DU  KRONE)  ...  „  96s.  J  * 

Pints,  4s.  per  two  dozen  extra. 


*  These  Wines  possess  all  tlie  characteristics  of  the  finer  sorts  of  French  Claret,  and  contain  great  body  without  their  acidity.  The  very  general  approval  these  wines 
have  given  has  elicited  the  following  confirmation “  The  Wines  of  Hungary  are  so  good  as  t,o  be  almost  priceless.”— Tunes,  October  29,  1861. 


EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE . 

„  Superior  ... 

CHATEAU  D’AY  . 

))  99  f  ••• 

„  „  finest  1857  (extra  quality) 

MOET’S  . 

FLEUR  DE  SILLERY  . 

CREME  DE  BOUZY  . 


FRENCH  WINES. 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  30s. 
„  36s. 

„  47s. 

,,  33s. 

„  72s. 

„  65s. 

„  54s. 

„  72s. 


YIN  ORDINAIRE,  MEDOC,  1858 

ST.  EMILION . 

ST.  ESTEPHE  . 

ST.  JULIEN . 


Bottles  included. 


per  doz. 

Ms. 

20s. 

24s. 

9) 

30s. 

The  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  two  dozen  extra. 


For  other  growths ,  see  Priced  List. 


PORT. 


RED  LISBON  . . per  doz. 

GENUINE  ALTO-DOURO,  stout) 

and  useful  . $ 

VINTAGE  1858— rich,  full  flavoured, ) 
excellent  for  bottling  or  present  > 

use  . ) 

Do.  1851  —  soft,  matured,  with  cha-  \ 

racter  . S 

Do.  1854  —  dry,  light,  and  elegant  ... 
Do.  1847  —  rich,  with  great  body  . . . 


22s. 

24s. 

30s. 

34s. 

36s. 

38s. 


Octave, 

14  galls,  equal 
to  7  doz. 
<£7  0  0 
7  14  0 

9  16  0 

11  6  0 

11  18  O 

12  12  0 


Qr.  Cask, 

28  galls,  equal 
to  14  doz. 

£13  7  0 

14  14  0 

18  14  0 

21  6  0 
22  12  0 
23  19  0 


Crusted  Ports  from  36s.  per  dozen. 


SHERRY. 


SHERRY 
Do. 

Excellent 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

AMONTILLADO 


per  doz.  18s. 
„  22s. 

„  24s. 

„  30s. 

„  34s. 

„  38s. 

„  40s. 


Octave, 

14  galls,  equal 
to  7  doz. 

£5  12  0 
7  0  0 

7  14  0 
9  16  O 

11  6  O 

12  12  0 

13  5  0 


For  other  qualities ,  see  Priced  List. 


Qr.  Cask, 

28  galls,  equal 
to  14  doz. 

£10  14  0 

13  7  0 

14  14  0 
18  14  0 
21  6  0 
23  19  0 
25  5  0 


'VINO  VERMUTH. 

Highly  valued  for  its  refreshing  and  restorative  properties,  and  perfect  freedom  from  any  acidity.  This  Wine  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  was  formerly  in  great 

favour  and  request,  and  is  the  only  Liqueur  that  has  successfully  maintained  its  ancient  reputation. 

* 

Price  3Gs.  per  Bozen,  in  Original  Bottles  and  Cases  as  Imported. 


SAMPLES  O  IT  W  PISTES  A.LTD  SPIRITS  FOR  W  ARDED. 

DETAILED  PRICED  LIST  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES  POST  FREE. 

Cross  Cheques,  “  Bank  of  London."  Post-office  Orders  payable  at  General  Post-office. 

ALL  WINES  IN  CASKS  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION  IN  ENGLAND, 

JAMES  L.  DENMAN,  WINE  MERCHANT, 

AND  SOLE  CONSIGNEE  TO  THE  SOCIETE  VINICOLE  DE  L’lLE  DE  SANTORIN,  GREECE, 

65  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Frinted  by  Geohoe  Andrew  Ppottiswoodf.,  of  No.  12  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  in  the  rarish  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  at  No.  5  Ncw-etreet  Square,  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  Published  by  David  Jonf.s,  of  No.  9  Ilemingford  Cottages,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  .Mary,  Islington,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  the 
Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Coyent  Garden,  in  the  same  County.  —  Saturday,  August  16,  1862. 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  356,  Vol.  14. 


August  13,  1862. 


Price  6d. 
Stamped  Id. 


AMERICAN  PROSPECTS. 

THERE  was  some  excuse  for  the  impatience  with  which 
the  Federalists  received  European  criticism  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  It  was  natural  that  a  people,  of  all  others 
most  inexperienced  in  great  affairs,  should  place  unbounded 
reliance  on  the  efficiency  of  their  own  extraordinary  exertions. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  men  set  in  motion  at  a  cost  of  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  might  well  appear  an  irresistible 
proof  of  resolution  and  superior  power.  Federal  writers 
urged,  with  much  reason,  the  right  of  any  established  Govern¬ 
ment  to  suppress  a  movement  which  openly  tended  to  divide 
the  country  in  two ;  and  the  volunteer  armaments  represented 
the  willingness  of  the  population  to  incur  all  the  sacrifices 
which  might  be  necessary  to  maintain  national  unity  and 
greatness.  With  the  undisputed  command  of  the  sea,  over¬ 
powering  resistance  wherever  a  river  could  float  a  gunboat, 
the  Northern  States  could  only  attribute  the  scepticism  of 
foreign  politicians  to  ill-concealed  malignity.  The  extrava¬ 
gant  vituperation  which  was  consequently  addressed  to 
England,  as  to  the  customary  representative  of  the  outer  world, 
although  it  was  substantially  undeserved,  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 
provoked.  Prognostications  of  failure  are  everywhere  attributed 
to  unfriendly  wishes,  and  the  reasons  for  thinking  the  subjection 
of  the  South  difficult  or  impossible  could  scarcely  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  were  struggling  on  the  spot.  Dispassionate 
observers  saw  that  an  army  composed  of  excellent  materials 
had  neither  officers  to  manage  its  organization,  nor  generals 
capable  of  directing  a  campaign.  The  project  of  inclosing 
the  rebellion,  by  moving  from  the  circumference  of  the 
Confederacy  to  its  centre,  betrayed  the  ambitious  ignorance  of 
upstart  strategists,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  Government 
had  formed  no  plan  of  any  kind  for  the  practical  restoration 
of  the  Union  in  the  event  of  military  success.  The  prophets 
of  evil  failed  to  foresee  the  incapacity  of  the  Federal  soldiers 
to  meet  their  adversaries  on  equal  terms  in  the  field;  but 
the  final  result  of  the  great  invasion  was  anticipated 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  the  candid  utterance  of  rea¬ 
sonable  convictions  gave  unbounded  offence  to  the  Northern 
Americans.  Now  that  experience  has  justified  the  fore¬ 
bodings  which  were  so  bitterly  resented,  it  is  childish 
to  complain  of  counsels  and  warnings  which  are  almost 
founded  on  demonstration.  England,  at  least,  after  the 
unparalleled  patience  with  which  neutrality  has  been 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  in  disregard  of 
American  violence,  has  abundant  right  to  protest  against 
the  savage  folly  of  internecine  war  with  the  South.  The 
President  himself  sanctions  the  insane  declaration  that  the 
Union  shall  be  restored  though  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
Norlh  are  devastated,  and  the  acts  of  the  Government  are 
strictly  conformable  to  the  wild  language  of  the  platform  and 
the  press. 

The  call  for  300,000  militia,  although  it  is  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  demand  for  volunteers,  is  at  the  same  time  an 
additional  drain  on  the  able-bodied  part  of  the  population. 
Moreover,  every  State  which  has  fallen  short  of  its  quota  of 
volunteers  has  to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  a  corresponding 
excess  of  militiamen ;  and,  unless  the  proclamation  i3  neg¬ 
lected  or  evaded,  600,000  men  will  have  been  raised  between 
the  beginning  of  July  and  the  end  of  August.  In  practice,  the 
draught  is  not  likely  to  stimulate  the  process  of  volunteering, 
because  recruits  will  speculate  on  the  chances  of  earning  as 
substitutes  higher  bounties  than  those  which  are  profusely 
offered  by  States  and  Corporations.  The  militia,  like  the 
volunteers,  are  called  out  for  a  limited  period,  and  the 
local  lawyers  and  stump-orators  have  long  since  secured 
their  commissions  in  the  different  regiments.  The  professional 
generals  of  the  army  in  the  field  want  soldiers  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  their  ranks,  and  they  represent,  with  much  reason, 
the  expediency  of  training  recruits  by  the  side  of  those  who  have 


learned  the  rudiments  of  discipline  in  actual  service.  Unluckily, 
however,  the  habitual  leaders  of  the  people  have  an  adverse 
interest  in  securing  promotion  to  their  agents  and  partisans, 
and  the  draught  of  the  militia  will,  for  this  reason,  be  utterly 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  the  South,  although  it 
might  be  available  if  the  Federal  States  were  threatened 
with  invasion.  It  seems  to  be  the  present  intention  of  the 
Government  to  precipitate  the  raw  and  unformed  mass  upon 
the  enemy  at  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  campaign. 
No  equal  number  of  troops  has  ever  been  raised  by  any 
State  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population.  Revolutionary 
France,  out  of  thirty  millions,  is  said  to  have  armed 
more  than  a  million  of  men,  and  five  millions  of  Prussians 
in  1813  sent  a  quarter  of  a  million  into  the  field;  but  Federal 
America  will  have  raised,  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
1,350,000  soldiers  out  of  20,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
effort  shows  that  the  people  are  in  earnest,  as  sheep  are  in 
earnest  when  they  follow  their  leader  over  a  precipice.  The 
unanimity  of  newspapers  and  public  meetings  arises  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  individual  courage  and  independence. 
If  there  are  thinking  men  in  America,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  seriously  approve  the  policy  of  ruining  the  North 
for  the  remote  chance  of  conquering  the  South. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  new  armament  no  provision  what¬ 
ever  has  been  made.  The  Tax  Bill,  if  every  dollar  which  is 
due  finds  its  way  into  the  Treasury,  will  scarcely  cover  the 
peace  expenditure  and  the  interest  on  the  debt.  Mr.  Chase 
has  already  borrowed  as  much  as  he  can  persuade  native 
capitalists  to  lend,  and  not  a  shilling  is  forthcoming  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  paper  circulation  has 
been  swollen  to  the  utmost,  until  the  Government  has  even 
appropriated  the  profit  of  supplying  the  community  with 
halfpence ;  and  contractors  and  sutlers  are  probably  gorged 
to  the  full  with  vouchers,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and 
accountable  receipts.  The  Government  is  plunging  into  an 
abyss  of  insolvency,  for  the  sake  of  an  object  which  becomes 
more  worthless  as  it  recedes  from  the  region  of  possibility. 
The  Union  is  to  be  renewed  with  an  enemy  whose  antipathy 
becomes  every  day  more  deadly  and  more  justifiable.  The 
Constitution  is  to  be  restored  by  abolishing  the  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  one  third  of  the  regenerated  Republic.  Agitators 
denounce  the  crime  of  rebelling  against  u  the  best  Government 
“  which  ever  existed  in  the  world,”  and  in  the  same  breath 
they  demand  that  the  negroes  shall  be  encouraged  to  revolt, 
because  a  servile  insurrection  might  summon  the  Confederate 
officers  to  the  defence  of  their  homes.  The  invading  army  is 
to  prepare  by  the  plunder  of  private  property  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  and  extreme  measures  are 
publicly  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  rebels  cannot  possibly 
be  conciliated.  No  war  has  ever  been  prosecuted  so  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  revenge.  There  is  no 
longer  a  political  motive  for  the  invasion  of  the  South,  except 
as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  prosecute  hostilities  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  an  advantageous  frontier. 

The  course  of  duty  and  expediency  which  lies  before  the 
Federal  Government  is  unusually  clear.  Although  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  has  no  probable  chance  of  conquering  the  South,  he  is 
strong  enough  in  force  and  position  to  impose  any  terms  of  peace 
which  he  could  seriously  contemplate ;  and  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  Lieutenant  Maury,  in  the  interest  of  the  Confede¬ 
rates,  deprecates  any  negotiation  while  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Kentucky  are  still  nominally  annexed  to  the  Northern 
Union.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Federalists  might  secure 
the  States  which  they  have  held  under  military  coercion,  and 
perhaps  they  might  even  advance  their  border  into  the  hill 
country  of  Western  Virginia  and  Eastern  Tennessee.  The 
free  navigation  of  the  great  Southern  rivers  might  be  secured, 
and  a  fair  arrangement  might  dispose  of  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Territories.  The  draught  of  militia  would  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  as  an  instrument  of  negotiation  than  it  is  likely  to  prove 
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as  a  weapon  of  war;  and  Norfolk,  New  Orleans,  and  the 
passage  to  the  ports,  would  serve  as  equivalents  for  any 
concessions  which  might  be  required.  Foreign  mediation  might 
be  obtained  at  will,  if  the  Americans  found  themselves  in¬ 
capable  of  arranging  their  differences  without  assistance.  It 
is  universally  true  that  war  is  only  to  be  justified  as  a  mode 
of  securing  an  equitable  peace;  and  no  success  of  the  Federal 
arms  could  lead  to  a  more  desirable  result  than  a  recognition 
of  Southern  independence  on  conditions  practically  dictated 
by  the  stronger  belligerent.  If  M‘ Cl  ell  an  is  driven  from  the 
Peninsula,  the  Confederate  demands  will  necessarily  rise ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  capture  of  Richmond  would  still  leave 
the  adjustment  of  a  frontier  as  the  only  rational  object  of  the 
war.  It  seems,  by  the  latest  accounts,  that  the  balance  of 
success  still  inclines  to  the  Confederates ;  but  the  loss  of  guns  and 
men  is  less  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  North  than  the  violent 
measures  which  are  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  conscription, 
and  the  resistance  which  is  naturally  provoked.  That  all 
citizens  liable  to  military  service  should  be  refused  egress 
from  New  York  —  that  Irish  immigrants  should  throng  the 
English  Consulate  to  obtain  certificates  of  foreign  nationality  — 
that  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Southern  independence  should 
be  organized  in  Indiana  —  occurrences  like  these  ought  to  sober 
the  violence  which  every  man  affects  in  the  fear  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  less  extravagant  than  his  neighbours.  If  the  citizens 
of  the  Federal  States  could  consult  themselves  and  one  another 
in  perfect  confidence,  they  would  find  that  their  private  con¬ 
victions  are  diametrically  opposed  to  their  public  acts  and 
declarations.  The  gravest  political  errors  are  almost  always 
connected  with  insincerity  and  moral  cowardice. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

WITHOUT  imputing  blame  to  any  one,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  present  system  under  which  we  govern 
India  cannot  last  long  without  important  modifications.  The 
last  five  years  of  Indian  history  have  been  marked  by  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  violent  changes.  The  mutiny 
swept  away  the  army  which  seemed  the  basis  of  our  power. 
The  Company  that  conquered  India,  and  ruled  it  so  long,  has 
perished.  We  have  set  up  new  Courts  of  Law,  we  have 
invented  new  taxes,  we  have  made  or  begun  extensive  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  tenure  of  property.  Above  all,  we  have  been 
working  out  a  new  system  of  government.  At  home,  a 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  Council  to  guide  him,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  of  every  question  that  affects  India. 
The  Governor-General  is  on  the  spot  to  discharge  the  execu¬ 
tive  functions  of  Government,  to  represent  the  majesty  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  a  unity  of  authority  to  the 
rule  of  the  different  Presidencies.  The  necessary  changes  that 
experience  may  dictate  are  submitted  to  the  consideration 
and  approval  of  Legislative  Councils.  It  is  evident  that 
this  arrangement  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  conflict  of 
jurisdictions,  and  until  binding  precedents  or  further  changes 
determine  the  limits  of  each  department,  it  is  impossible  to 
hope  the  machine  will  work  smoothly.  The  relation  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  of  the  high  Indian  authorities,  to  the 
Home  Government,  and  the  whole  position  of  the  Legislative 
Councils,  are  merely  nominally  settled  at  present ;  and  the  only 
portion  of  the  machinery  of  Government  that  can  be  said  to  have 
its  position  clearly  determined  is  the  Home  Government.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  has  got  rid  of  all  pretensions  of  his  Council  to 
act  as  a  check  on  him.  He  has  shown  that  the  Indian  Secre¬ 
tary,  if  belonging  to  a  Cabinet  that  commands  a  Ministerial 
majority,  may  set  his  Council  at  defiance.  They  are  persons 
whose  advice  he  can  demand  as  assistance  to  him,  but  whose 
approval  he  need  not  obtain.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
the  absolute  indifference  of  Parliament  to  all  Indian  questions 
leaves  the  Secretary  of  State  at  liberty  to  do  just  as  he 
pleases,  except  in  the  rare  cases  when  the  Opposition  think 
they  can  make  political  capital  out  of  an  Indian  difficulty. 
The  only  checks  that  restrain  an  Indian  Secretary  are  indirect 
ones.  lie  could  not  safely  outrage  the  public  opinion  of 
England  on  the  very  few  points  as  to  which  it  condescends  to 
take  cognizance  of  India ;  and  he  has  created  a  body  of  per¬ 
sons  who,  in  critical  moments,  would  exercise  a  very  vigilant 
watch  over  his  proceedings.  The  thousands  of  Englishmen 
who  have  been  induced  to  invest  in  Indian  securities  would 
offer  a  very  formidable  opposition  to  any  Minister  whose 
recklessness  or  folly  was  manifestly  bringing  their  property 
into  daroge?. 

England,  therefore,  has  allowed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
assume  a  position  here  which  relieves  him  from  all  practical 
control,  and  nominally  he  is  absolute  master  in  India.  But 


all  supreme  rulers  have  to  work  through  subordinates ;  and 
when  the  immediate  subordinate  of  the  Secretary  is  a  person 
so  eminent,  so  powerful,  and  so  necessary  to  uphold  and  con¬ 
ciliate  as  the  Governor-General  usually  is,  and  always  ought  to 
be,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  say  where  the  power  of  the  superior 
ends,  and  that  of  the  inferior  begins.  The  Governor-General 
may  take  upon  himself  to  originate  some  important  change, 
the  decision  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  think 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  him.  He  may  disapprove  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  may  order  it  to  be  undone.  A  solemn 
proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  may  be  set  aside  by 
a  decree  from  England,  some  months  after  all  India  has  begun 
to  accustom  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  that  change  which  the 
Governor-General  has  started.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
should  not  produce  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  natives.  They  are  already  overwhelmed  with  the  number, 
the  variety,  and  the  importance  of  the  changes  which  we  have 
lately  forced  on  them.  Their  minds,  nursed  in  the  enervating 
tranquillity  of  Oriental  stagnation,  are  bewildered  and  harassed 
by  what  seems  to  them  an  endless  series  of  needless  altera¬ 
tions.  And  if  we  add  to  this  an  uncertainty  about  the 
changes  themselves  —  if  the  proclamation  of  yesterday  is  set 
aside  by  the  despatch  of  to-day — if  the  great  Lord  whom  they 
behold  and  reverence,  and  who  is  the  image  to  them  of  the  un¬ 
known  sovereignty  of  England,  is  seen  to  have  his  hand  sud¬ 
denly  palsied,  and  his  tongue  suddenly  tied,  by  the  stroke  of 
an  unseen  and  distant  power  —  there  can  be  no  bounds  to 
their  bewilderment,  and  they  may  come  not  only  to  hate 
the  changes  that  perplex  them,  but  to  despise  a  Government 
so  wanting  in  unity  with  itself.  And  yet  this  is  not  an 
imaginary  case.  The  exact  thing  has  happened  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  A  formal  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
General  has  been  set  aside  by  a  despatch  from  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  a  change  announced  by  Lord  Canning  on  a  subject 
so  pre-eminently  important  in  India  as  the  relations  of  the 
landholders  to  the  State  has  been  revoked.  The  circumstances 
under  which  this  has  happened  are  so  curious,  and  illustrate 
so  forcibly  the  difficulties  that  beset  our  present  mode  of 
governing  India,  that  they  are  worthy  of  an  attentive 
examination. 

On  December  31,  1858,  Lord  Stanley  addressed  a  despatch 
to  the  Governor-General,  in  which  he  directed  him  to  take 
into  consideration  two  very  important  questions.  The  first 
related  to  the  propriety  of  granting  unoccupied  lands  in  per¬ 
petuity,  and  the  second  to  the  expediency  of  permitting  the 
proprietors  of  land  to  redeem  the  land-tax  by  the  immediate 
payment  of  a  sum  of  equivalent  value.  Lord  Stanley 
pointed  out  that  grave  arguments  might  be  urged  both  for 
and  against  permitting  this  redemption,  and  he  asked  the 
Governor-General  to  make  such  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Home  authorities  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  the  information  he  could  easily  obtain,  might 
enable  him  to  offer.  Accordingly,  the  whole  machinery  at  the 
command  of  the  local  government  of  India  was  set  to  work  to 
elicit  the  views  of  civil  servants  competent  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  matters  so  important,  and  to  collect  evidence  and 
statistics  bearing  on  the  discussion.  During  1859,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  i860,  a  considerable  mass  of  materials  was 
furnished,  from  which  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  making  the  changes  noticed  by  Lord  Stanley 
might  be  formed.  For  some  time  afterwards  nothing  was 
done,  and  as  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  any  imme¬ 
diate  changes  at  all,  the  delay  was  one  that  no  one  could 
blame.  But  Lord  Canning  Avas  draAving  near  to  the  term 
of  his  Indian  career,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
by  a  wish  that  all  changes  that  had  been  agitated  during  his 
tenure  of  office  should  be  connected  with  his  name.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  motive,  he  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  deciding,  on  his  oAvn  sole  responsibility,  the  momentous 
question  on  which  his  superiors  had  asked  him  to  furnish  sug¬ 
gestions  in  order  that  they  might  make  a  proper  decision.  On 
October  17,  1861,  he  issued  Avhat,  in  the  technical  language 
of  Indian  officials,  is  called  a  Resolution,  by  which  he 
ordered  that  Avaste  lands  should  be  sold  in  fee  simple  at  a 
given  rate  ;  and  that  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax  should 
be  permitted,  Avitli  the  qualification  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  one-tenth  of  the  lands  in  each  district  should  be  thus  set 
free  from  taxation.  In  due  time,  this  resolution  came  under 
the  consideration  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  his  Council;  and 
after  consulting  his  Council,  and  after  a  long  examination  into 
the  points  at  issue,  Sir  Charles  Wood  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  decision  of  Lord  Canning  must  be  reversed,  and 
that  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  The  grounds  on  which  Sir  Charles  Wood  acted 
are  set  out  in  a  long  and  elaborate  despatch  bearing 
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date  July  9,  1862,  Whether  Sir  Charles  Wood  was 
right  or  not,  is  not  material  to  our  present  purpose.  The 
mode  in  which  the  Home  Government  has  dealt  with  the 
difficult  questions  of  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax  and  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  settlement  throughout  India  is  of  the 
highest  degree  of  importance  to  India,  but  it  is  not  at  present 
necessary  to  notice  it.  The  point  to  which  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  is  the  conduct  of  Lord  Canning,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  conduct.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Lord 
Canning  usurped  an  authority  to  which  he  was  not  entitled, 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  such  usurpation  of  authority 
must  lead  to  the  most  serious  embarrassments  in  our  general 
government  of  India.  For  Lord  Canning  personally  large 
allowance  ought  to  be  made.  He  had  governed  India  in  a 
time  when  society  had  been  convulsed  by  so  rude  a  shock  that 
those  on  the  spot  had  to  act  Avith  a  promptness  and  a  decisive¬ 
ness  that  forbad  reference  to  distant  superiors.  The  mutiny  had 
for  the  time  altered  the  customary  relations  of  the  local  and 
the  home  authorities,  and  Lord  Canning  had  grown  accustomed 
to  decide  much  for  himself  that  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
been  referred  to  England.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
independence  of  the  supreme  authority  cannot  be  permitted 
in  ordinary  times.  We  cannot,  for  the  future,  encounter  the 
serious  perils  that  Avould  beset  our  rule  in  India  if  important 
changes  Avere  ordered  by  the  Governor-General  and  counter- 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Avithin  nine  months. 

But  this  resolution  of  Lord  Canning  illustrates  something 
else  besides  the  necessity  of  the  subordination  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  to  the  home  authorities.  It  illustrates  the 
absurd  position  of  the  local  Legislative  Councils.  These 
Councils  are  among  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  results  of 
that  mania  for  rapid  changes  Avhich  has  characterized  the 
Government  of  India  since  the  mutiny.  About  two  years 
ago  Lord  Canning  quarrelled  Avith  the  Legislative  Council  that 
used  to  sit  at  Calcutta.  It,  as  he  thought,  impeded  the  Avork- 
ing  of  Government.  It  set  itself  up  for  Avhat  it  was  never 
intended  to  be,  and  shoAved  itself  prepared  to  criticize  and 
even  to  reject  the  measures  submitted  to  its  consideration.  It 
behav  ed  like  a  miniature  Parliament ;  and  the  Government  of 
India  could  not  go  on  if  subjected  to  Parliamentary  control. 
There  Avas  much  truth  in  this  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  con¬ 
curred  with  Lord  Canning,  and  the  old  Legislative  Council 
Avas  SAvept  aAvay.  But,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  Avas  determined  that 
the  best  substitute  for  an  inconvenient  because  real  legislative 
poAver  Avould  be  a  sham  one,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
institute  a  board  of  officials  at  the  mercy  of  the  Governor- 
Generals  and  the  local  Governors,  Avho  should  pretend  to 
discuss  and  vote  on  public  measures,  but  Avliose  votes  should 
be  always  secured  beforehand.  This  Avas  done  from  a  very 
foolish  wish  to  please  the  Calcutta  public,  Avho  had  a  sort 
of  vague  persuasion  that  Englishmen  Avere  somehoAv  injured 
if  they  lived  in  a  country  Avhere  there  Avas  not  a  semblance 
of  Parliamentary  control.  What  Lord  Canning  thought 
of  these  mock  councils,  of  Avhich  he  had  been  the  chief 
author,  may  be  gathered  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
his  Resolution,  in  Avhich  he  informs  the  officials  to  whom 
it  Avas  addressed  that  bills  to  carry  out  the  changes  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Governor-General  Avould  be  submitted  to  the 
local  Legislative  Councils,  but  that  it  Avas  not  necessary  to 
Avait  until  they  Avere  passed,  and  that  the  changes  might  be 
introduced  at  once.  Thus,  not  only  was  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislative  Council  treated  as  the  most  barren  of  forms,  but 
it  Avas  considered  useless  to  wait  until  the  form  had  been 
complied  Avith.  This  is  bringing  constitutional  government  into 
open  contempt.  Nothing  can  be  more  unworthy  of  England,  or 
more  prejudicial  to  her,  than  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  forms 
of  free  government.  Sham  Parliaments  and  sham  Councils 
going  through  sham  debates  are  among  the  most  cherished 
institutions  of  Imperialism,  and  are  very  dangerous  playthings 
for  a  nation  that  Avishes  to  make  freedom  a  reality,  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  control  a  living  force.  The  sooner  these  ludicrous 
little  Legislative  Councils  in  India  are  swept  away  the  better. 


THE  DIVIDEND  SEASON. 

IF  Raihvay  affairs  continue  on  the  track  Avhich  they  have 
followed  for  a  long  time,  this  season  of  the  year  Avill  take 
the  place  traditionally  occupied  by  November  as  the  time  of 
gloom  and  depression.  We  are  not  thinking  iioav  of  the 
perils  of  passengers,  though  Ave  may  observe  that  the  first  of 
the  annual  series  of  excursion  accidents  has  just  been  reported ; 
but  it  is  about  this  time  that  most  companies  are  engaged  in 
the  task  of  making  up  their  accounts,  and  distributing  their 
dividends.  Once,  it  Avas  a  particularly  exhilarating  amuse¬ 
ment  to  attend  a  raihvay  meeting,  and  to  hear  of  a  splendid 


dividend  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the  source 
from  Avhich  it  came.  But  the  good  times  have  long  since 
passed  away,  and  year  after  year  the  same  tale  is  told 
of  a  depression  arising  ahvays  from  temporary  and  acci¬ 
dental  causes,  Avhich  must  speedily  disappear,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  regular  dividends  on  the  moderate  scale,  Avith 
Avhich  raihvay  proprietors  Avould  iioav  b&  only  too  well  content. 
The  steady  decline  of  the  profits  of  raihvay  companies 
concurring  Avith  a  steady  advance  of  traffic  receipts,  is  as 
cheerless  a  spectacle  as  a  shareholder  could  Avell  look  for.  If 
the  dividends  fell  because  the  traffic  diminished,  there  Avould 
be  good  ground  to  hope  for  better  returns  as  the  Avealth  and 
population  of  the  country  increased  from  year  to  year.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  raihvay  becomes  continually  more  and  more 
productive,  Avhile  the  company  groAvs  poorer  and  poorer. 
Every  one  knoAvs  the  reason,  though  no  one  seems  able  to 
apply  the  remedy  ;  and  the  ill  fate  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
Great  Western  and  other  lines  scarcely  brings  Avith  it  the 
hope  that  present  disasters  will  teach  prudence  for  the  future, 
and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  thorough  reform  in  the  principle 
of  management. 

The  significant  fact  which  comes  out  from  the  recent  reports 
is,  that  the  magnificent  undertakings  Avhich  embrace  the 
richest  districts  of  England,  Avith  their  enormous  amounts  of 
capital  stock,  their  territory  measured  by  hundreds  of  miles, 
their  folloAving  of  dependent  lines,  their  Parliamentary  influ¬ 
ence,  and  their  noble  chairmen,  are  those  about  Avhich  the 
clouds  seem  to  gather,  Avhile  unpretending  schemes  on  a  smaller 
scale,  Avith  every  apparent  disadvantage,  are  groAving  stronger 
—  as  every  Avell-conducted  railway  must  do  —  as  time  goes  on. 
What  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  between  the  Great 
Western  of  England  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  of 
Ireland?  The  one  traverses  the  richest  plains  of  England, 
and  can  scarcely  find  the  means  to  carry  the  passengers 
and  goods  that  floAV  to  its  stations.  The  other  has  an 
Irish  tOAvn  at  each  end  of  a  large  line,  and  such  pleasant 
districts  as  the  Bog  of  Allen  to  supply  it  Avith  local 
traffic.  A  train  or  tAvo  in  the  morning  and  evening  makes 
up  the  business  of  the  day.  Yet  the  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
line  comes  forivard  to  recommend  “  the  usual  dividend  of 
“  5  per  cent.,”  while  the  proprietors  of  the  English  line,  Avith 
ten  times  the  amount  of  capital,  find  that  they  have  earned  a 
doubtful  dividend  of  5 s.  per  cent.,  and  that  the  earnest  regrets 
of  the  Board  are  at  their  disposal.  It  used  to  be  said  that  a 
poor  soil  Avas  essential  to  the  encouragement  of  good  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  on  the  same  principle,  it  appears  that  a  railway  can 
only  thrive  in  a  poor  district.  The  more  the  details  are 
looked  into,  the  more  clearly  it  appears  that  the  possession  of 
a  magnificent  district  and  a  huge  capital  is  the  one  great 
evil  under  Avhich  companies  have  suffered.  The  Irish  line 
Ave  have  taken  as  a  type  of  one  class  of  raihvay  has  just 
commenced  quietly  Avorking  at  a  profit  a  small  branch  in 
which  it  has  not  sunk  a  shilling  of  capital.  Utterly  forgetful 
of  the  duties  which  belong  to  the  rulers  of  an  important 
raihvay  territory,  the  Directors  neither  cared  to  buy  up  nor 
to  destroy  an  encroaching  scheme.  The  branch  was  made  by 
others,  and  turns  out  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Trunk  line. 
But  take  the  narrative  of  any  of  our  present  lines.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  contests  are  not  looked  upon  as  exceptional  things 
at  all,  but  the  session  is  noted  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
annual  outgoings  of  a  great  Company,  and  the  only  notice 
Avhich  Chairmen  condescend  to  take  of  such  expenditure  is 
to  remark  that  it  has  been  an  unusually  severe,  or  a 
particularly  mild  session,  just  as  one  speaks  of  a  sharp 
or  a  moderate  winter.  The  notion  of  a  raihvay  doing  Avithout 
a  session  at  all  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  minds 
of  directors.  They  must  encourage  this  scheme  and  oppose 
that,  not  because  they  imagine  that  the  encouragement  will  be  a 
good  investment,  or  that  the  opposition  Avill  save  a  reasonable 
percentage  on  its  cost,  but  because  it  is  essential  to  keep  their 
territorial  rights  intact,  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  intrusion  by 
another  great  company.  The  only  hope  for  a  raihvay  seems 
to  be  to  have  the  sea  as  a  natural  boundary  on  one  side,  and 
to  be  precluded  from  quarrelling  on  the  east  and  the  Avest,  or 
the  north  and  the  south  at  the  same  time.  The  distress  of  the 
Great  Western  is,  perhaps,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
number  of  different  companies  Avith  Avhich  it  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  into  collision.  It  fights  for  Birmingham,  and 
even  Liverpool  in  one  direction,  and  for  ShreAArsbury  in  another. 

It  struggles  to  gain  a  footing  in  Southampton  in  opposition  to 
another  neighbour,  and  has  paid  a  fearful  price  for  the  privilege 
of  keeping  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  Western  comities 
under  its  oavh  control.  And  all  for  the  satisfaction  of  paying, 
in  rent  and  outgoings,  about  double  what  the  affiliated  lines 
bring  in  to  revenue. 
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This  policy  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Great  Western.  The 
Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the  North  Western  have 
had  the  same  struggles  for  territory,  though  they  have  come 
out  of  the  contest  thus  far  with  somewhat  more  vitality.  But 
the  universally  accepted  policy  of  railway  Boards  is  fatal 
to  any  real  success.*  Profit  is  sacrificed  to  power,  and 
dividends  are  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of  territory. 
The  excuse  is  always  the  same.  Encroachments  would 
tend  to  diminish  traffic,  and  therefore,  they  must  he  met 
with  opposition  —  or  the  projected  lines  must  be  bought  off  or 
amalgamated  —  or  the  war  must  be  carried  by  a  counter  move¬ 
ment  into  the  enemy’s  country.  No  expense,  however  large, 
is  thought  too  much  to  prevent  the  abstraction  of  a  fraction  of 
business,  however  small.  This  system  must  always  supply 
itself  with  food  for  fresh  extravagance ;  for  as  long  as  two 
neighbouring  lines  are  bent  upon  excluding  each  other  from 
the  intervening  district,  branch  lines  will  be  projected  with¬ 
out  limit,  in  the  certainty  that  good  terms  may  be  got  out  of 
one  or  other  of  the  rivals,  by  pitting  them  against  each  other. 
Nothing  can  possibly  put  a  stop  to  this  drain  on  railway  re¬ 
sources  except  a  resolute  determination  to  submit  to  a  loss 
of  traffic  (which  the  natural  growth  of  the  country  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  make  good)  rather  than  to  save  or  increase  it  by  an 
expenditure  of  ten  times  its  value.  If  the  Great  Western, 
for  example,  had  been  conducted  on  this  principle  from  the 
time  when  the  Trunk  line  was  finished,  no  doubt  a  large 
portion  of  the  district  which  now  feeds  it  would  have  become 
tributary  to  other  systems.  But  does  any  one  believe  that  the 
dividends  would  ever  have  reached  their  present  fractional 
amount  ?  All  railway  chairmen  profess  —  and  for  the  most 
part,  perhaps,  sincerely  enough  —  that  they  desire  peace  with 
their  neighbours,  and  only  resist  encroachments  on  their 
rights ;  but  we  never  remember  to  have  heard  it  announced 
by  any  Board  that  they  would  not  buy  or  fight  for  territory 
unless  the  returns  were  likely  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on 
the  cost.  It  is  made  as  much  a  point  of  railway 
honour  to  hold  every  possible  square  mile  of  monopo¬ 
lized  territory  as  it  is  with  nations  not  to  endure  the 
invasion  of  their  soil.  The  reasoning,  too,  is  much  the 
same  in  both  cases.  A  nation  cannot  submit  to  encroach¬ 
ment  without  inviting  aggression  and  ultimate  annihilation. 
Bailway  directors  say  the  same,  but  with  only  a  shadow  of 
truth.  All  the  tapping  of  a  line  by  circuitous  competing 
routes  will  never  destroy  the  natural  advantages  of  a  direct 
communication  between  two  important  towns.  The  most 
abject  submission  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  our  main  lines  to 
the  intruding  propensities  of  its  neighbours  might  have  limited 
the  extent  of  its  system,  but  would  certainly  not  have  reduced 
its  dividends ;  and  though  there  would  be  no  annual  Parlia¬ 
mentary  triumphs  to  boast  of,  there  would  be  no  annual  law 
expenses  to  pay.  The  simple  policy  of  making  a  good  line, 
and  carrying  the  traffic  that  comes  without  any  far-fetched 
schemes  to  create  a  wide  monopoly,  would  be  less  gratifying 
to  directors,  but  infinitely  more  profitable  to  shareholders, 
than  the  principle  of  insisting  on  every  real  or  imaginary 
right.  Watchful  Boards  and  clever  managers  are  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief.  What  a  good  fine  wants  is,  to  be  let 
alone ;  and  probably  any  Board  of  Directors  sufficiently  obtuse 
not  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  encroaching  schemes,  and 
sufficiently  sluggish  to  neglect  all  projects  of  invasion  of  its 
own,  would  be  able  to  pay  a  handsome  dividend  out  of  almost 
any  railway.  A  thoroughly  enterprising  Chairman  would  be 
the  real  Bailway  King  ;  and  if  Walter  the  Doubter  could  only 
be  installed  in  office,  even  the  Great  Western  might,  in  course 
of  time,  produce  a  reasonable  dividend. 


GARIBALDI. 

F  it  is  true  that  Baron  Eicasoli  excuses  Garibaldi’s  wild 
enterprise,  he  probably  intends  rather  to  censure  the 
Ministers  than  to  apologize  seriously  for  the  commencement 
■of  a  civil  war.  Italian  patriots  may  naturally  resent  the 
apparent  abandonment  of  all  attempts  to  procure  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Borne ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
national  dignity  or  interest  would  have  been  consulted  by  the 
repetition  of  empty  official  protests  against  an  irresistible  usur¬ 
pation.  It  is  said  that  Garibaldi,  two  years  ago,  forced  the 
hand  of  Cavour,  and  that  he  may  have  not  unreasonably  hoped 
to  coerce  Rattazzi  ;  but  the  obstacles  to  the  seizure  of  the  Ro¬ 
magna  were  legal  and  political,  while  Borne  presents  the  material 
impediment  of  a  French  garrison.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
,cut  Gordian  knots  where  the  sword  is  sharp  or  where  the  cord 
is  rotten,  but  there  is  no  use  in  hacking  at  a  chain  cable 
because  its  fastenings  cannot  be  untied.  Neither  Garibaldi 
nor  Mazzini  can  make  Italy  a  match  for  France,  even  if  it 


were  justifiable  to  requite  the  benefits  of  1 859  by  a  declaration 
of  war  within  three  years  of  Solferino.  It  is  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  requires  a  proof  that  the 
partisans  of  Italian  unity  are  in  earnest,  nor  can  he  make,  in 
answer  to  a  menace,  the  concession  which  he  has  so  often 
refused  to  argument;  and  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  Sicilian  movement  would 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  surrendering  Borne,  might  take  a 
lesson  from  the  armaments  which  are  now  crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  revenge  or  anticipate  the  check  incurred  in  the 
purposeless  invasion  of  Mexico.  As  M.  de  la  Guereoniere 
says,  in  grandiloquent  phrase,  the  occupation  of  Borne,  origi¬ 
nating  in  duty,  will  continue  for  the  sake  of  honour,  if  the 
Italians  attempt  to  abate  it  by  force.  Hitherto,  it  has  been 
professedly  temporary  and  provisional,  but  the  maintenance 
of  a  garrison  may  easily  lead  to  a  claim  of  adverse  possession. 
If  the  Papal  Court  were  once  satisfied  that  France  had  become 
the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Italy,  its  obstinate  resistance  to 
friendly  suggestions  from  the  Tuileries  might  be  rapidly 
modified ;  for  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  make  promises  of 
constitutional  and  administrative  reforms  when  there  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  renouncing  suspended  territorial  rights. 
Garibaldi  does  his  utmost  to  cement  the  union  of  his  two 
most  formidable  enemies.  It  was  when  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor,  who  was  then  the  most  formidable  potentate, 
quarrelled,  that,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  Italy  sometimes  had 
a  chance  of  getting  her  own. 

That  mere  agitators  should  rely  on  an  imaginary  rising  of 
the  general  population  is  perhaps  not  surprising.  For  thirty 
or  forty  years  Mazzini  has  counted  the  millions  between  the  Alps 
and  the  sea  who  were  to  rise,  as  the  Americans  say,  in  their 
might,  and  annihilate  the  handful  of  invaders.  But  Garibaldi 
is  a  soldier,  and  he  ought  to  know  better,  especially  as  he  has 
not  hitherto  found  armed  multitudes  spring  from  the  earth  at 
the  stamp  of  his  foot.  In  his  Sicilian  expedition,  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  North  by  a  handful  of  daring  adventurers,  and 
he  was  only  joined  on  the  spot  by  scanty  bands  of  insurgents, 
who  could  scarcely  be  trusted  in  the  presence  of  danger.  He 
frightened  the  royal  troops  instead  of  beating  them,  and  when 
he  crossed  to  the  mainland  he  never  even  inquired  into  the 
number  of  his  forces.  As  he  advanced  upon  Naples,  he  left 
his  army  behind  him,  and  at  last  he  conquered  or  entered  the 
capital  attended  only  by  his  personal  staff.  It  is  uncertain 
whether,  at  any  period  of  the  campaign,  he  really  outnumbered 
the  enemy.  Unless  he  is,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  joined 
by  a  part  of  the  regular  army,  he  will  scarcely  receive  more 
effectual  support  from  the  native  population.  French  officers 
will  not  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  revolutionary  leader, 
and  if  Garibaldi  were  to  approach  Rome  as  he  hurried  to 
Naples,  the  first  regiment  which  he  met  would  put  an  end  to 
the  campaign  without  the  smallest  respect  to  his  person. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  march  upon  Rome  is  a 
popular  project,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  temerity  of 
the  scheme.  If  Garibaldi  renounces  his  enterprise,  he  will 
have  been  deterred  by  friendly  remonstrances  or  by  material 
impossibilities,  and  not  by  any  superstitious  dread  of  a  collision 
with  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  Piedmontese  have  long 
been  familiar  with  a  state  of  inchoate  schism ;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  provinces  which  were  once  the  Legations  abhor 
the  Pontifical  Government  with  a  zeal  which  is  founded  on 
long  experience  of  its  administration.  Sicily  had  always 
cherished,  in  matters  of  faith  or  of  discipline,  a  certain  insular 
independence ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  Neapolitans  should 
be  loud  in  their  demands  for  the  establishment  of  a  secular 
sovereign  in  Borne.  The  Pope  and  the  higher  clergy  have 
left  small  opening  for  subtle  distinctions  between  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  and  temporal  dominion.  Every  parish  in  Italy  has 
been  repeatedly  informed  that  designs  against  the  worldly  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Holy  See  were  unpardonable  acts  of  sinful  rebellion  ; 
but  the  new-born  faith  in  Garibaldi  has  extinguished  the  old 
and  orthodox  submission,  and  the  hesitation  of  the  timid 
refers  to  the  solid  bayonets  of  France,  and  not  to  the  spiritual 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The  Ultramontanists  throughout  the 
rest  of  Europe  insist  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  ancient 
centre  and  capital  of  Latin  Catholicism,  but  in  Italy  itself,  the 
impiety  of  profaning  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  seems  never  to 
excite  a  scruple  or  a  doubt.  If  Garibaldi  were  to  preach  his 
crusade  in  Naples,  St.  Januaries  himself  would  have,  to  concur 
in  the  denunciation  of  the  Pope,  or  to  take  the  consequences. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  military  law  in 
Sicily,  the  present  storm  should  ultimately  blow  over  with¬ 
out  any  fatal  and  irreparable  result,  the  alarm  which  it 
has  caused  may  perhaps  supply  the  friends  of  Italy  with 
additional  reasons  for  urging  the  evacuation  of  Borne. 
While  the  popular  leader  threatens  to  oppose  French  intru- 
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sion  by  force,  the  Government  can  only  satisfy  the  country 
and  the  army  by  professing  to  share  in  his  patriotic  indignation. 
Any  fraction  of  a  political  party  which  may  still  approve  of 
the  Pope’s  temporal  power  evidently  deems  it  expedient  to 
keep  absolute  silence  on  pain  of  universal  reprobation.  In 
official  language  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  still  described  as 
the  trusted  friend  of  Italy ;  but  there  is  no  controversy  as  to 
the  national  repudiation  of  the  Papal  Government.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  secret  doubts  and  differences  of  opinion  may 
lurk  under  apparent  unanimity,  but  in  public  affairs  ostensible 
assent  to  the  prevailing  faith  expresses,  if  not  individual  con¬ 
viction,  at  least  a  belief  that  others  are  in  earnest.  There 
would  be  little  use  in  arguing  against  the  occupation  of  Pome 
if  the  interest  of  France  or  of  its  Government  were  identified 
with  antagonism  to  Italy.  But  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  really  wavering,  and 
would  regret  to  be  forced  into  an  irretrievable  breach  with  the 
national  party;  and  even  among  Frenchmen  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  party  supports  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  national 
independence.  It  is  felt  that  the  gratitude  of  Italy  may 
be  worth  more  than  a  position  which  is  wholly  without 
military  value,  while  it  causes  incessant  political  agitation. 
Garibaldi  will,  by  the  multitude  in  France,  be  accepted  as 
the  authorized  interpreter  of  Italian  feeling ;  and  he  has  taken 
care  that  his  views  of  the  Roman  occupation  shordd  be 
exempt  from  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Unfortunately,  it  is  at 
present  premature  to  assume  that  his  enterprise  will  pass  over 
without  irreparable  mischief.  It  is  not,  however,  unreason¬ 
able  to  remind  those  who  justly  censure  his  turbulence  that 
the  object  which  he  pursues  is  in  itself  essentially  legitimate. 
That  it  is  also  popular,  is  proved  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  an  in¬ 
surgent  who  is  at  the  same  time  recognised  as  a  hero  and  a 
patriot.  It  is  not  without  indignation  that  the  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Crown  receive  complaints  and  remonstrances  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  Governor 
•of  Sicily  has  himself  subscribed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
volunteer  levies  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  disband. 
Garibaldi  may  be  a  firebrand,  but  in  Italy  he  will  never  be 
regarded  as  a  traitor. 


THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  our  administration 
in  which  changes  of  national  policy  are  less  violent  and 
sudden  than  in  that  which  regulates  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  It  is  true  that,  when 
colonial  politics  assume  a  pecuniary  aspect,  they  become  occa¬ 
sionally  interesting,  and  even  exciting ;  and  our  hot  and  cold 
fits  of  extravagance  or  parsimony  in  domestic  finance  are  some¬ 
times  intensified,  or  otherwise,  as  the  conviction  may  or  may 
not  happen  to  flash  across  the  mind  of  the  British  taxpayer 
that  three  or  four  millions,  more  or  less,  of  Imperial  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  colonies  means  threepence  or  fourpence,  more  or 
less,  in  the  pound  of  Income-tax  at  home.  But  it  is  by  a  slow 
and  indirect  process  that  public  opinion  is  thus,  now  and  then, 
brought  to  bear  on  our  colonial  policy.  From  various  causes  — 
partly  from  the  impression  that  our  self-governed  colonies  are 
off  our  hands,  partly  if  om  misgivings  as  to  the  value  of  colonies 
at  all,  under  the  altered  and  unequal  conditions  involved  in 
the  present  transitory  state  of  their  relations  with  the  Mother- 
country  —  an  inactive  and  lethargic  spirit,  which  looks  very 
like  indifference,  has  crept  over  the  minds  even  of  educated 
men  in  their  contemplation  of  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  our  colonial  empire.  Its  dismemberment,  the 
bare  suggestion  of  which  would  have  been  resented  fifty  years 
ago  with  as  much  vehemence  as  the  democrats  of  Washington 
are  at  present  manifesting  on  behalf  of  their  crumbling 
Republic,  is  now  calmly  contemplated  by  politicians  rather  as  a 
possible  blessing  than  as  an  impending  calamity.  We  now  hear 
less  of  those  “  bright  gems  of  the  British  Crown  ”  than  of  the 
cost  of  their  setting.  There  are,  indeed,  those  among  us  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  class  colonies  among  the  expensive  encum¬ 
brances  of  which,  as  of  fleets,  standing  armies,  and  diplomatic 
establishments,  we  are  only  tolerant  for  a  while  because  we 
look  for  the  day  when  Administrative  Reform  shall  have  done 
its  perfect  work,  and  we  shall  get  rid  of  such  antiquated 
arrangements  altogether.  In  the  meantime,  “  the  poor  people 
“of  Sheffield”  have  a  representative  who  finds  it  a  very  good 
card  to  abuse  “  the  rich  people  of  Canada ;  ”  and  the  once 
salaried  advocate  of  Canadian  rebels  can  now  turn  a  better 
penny  in  popularity,  by  reviling  the  parsimony  of  Canadian 
loyalists. 

But  sharp  speaking  and  smart  writing  on  one  side  of  a 
question  have  a  natural  tendency  to  provoke  a  return  of  the 
compliment ;  and  over  strong  statements,  especially  if  tinged  I 


with  inaccuracy,  usually  throw  back  the  cause  which  they 
were  intended  to  advance.  And  this  has  been  remarkably 
the  case  with  the  arguments  and  statements  of  some  recent 
advocates  of  colonial  emancipation.  If  they  had  contented 
themselves  with  reminding  the  world  in  general,  and  British 
colonists  in  particular,  that  the  burden  of  self-defence  was  an 
inseparable  accompaniment  to  the  privilege  of  self-government 
—  recognising  at  the  same  time  those  central  responsibilities 
which  no  parent  State  can,  on  any  plea,  financial  or  political, 
honourably  evade  —  we  might  now  have  to  mark  a  distinct  step 
in  advance  in  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  altered  nature  of 
our  colonial  relationships.  But  the  “  courage  ”  and  “  plain- 
speaking”  of  these  gentlemen  in  denouncing  absent  and 
unrepresented  adversaries  who  are  also  their  fellow-citizens, 
have  only  resulted  in  stirring  up  reactionary  repartees,  and 
bringing  back  upon  us  a  hundredth  edition  of  stale  and  mean¬ 
ingless  glorifications  of  the  “  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never 
“  sets,”  and  vehement  denunciations  of  “those  wicked  poli- 
“  ticians  who  Avant  to  dislocate  and  destroy  a  mighty  ma- 
“  chinery  designed  by  God  for  the  civilization  of  mankind.” 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  after  various  recent  ventilations, 
literary  and  political — after  much  said  and  nothing  done — the 
science  of  Colonial  Government  seems  to  remain  stationary, 
like  that  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  But  though  its  movements 
may  at  first  sight  seem,  like  those  of  the  tide,  to  resemble 
rather  oscillation  than  progress,  Ave  need  only  comprehend  in 
our  survey  a  brief  period  of  colonial  history,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  us  in  Avhich  direction  the  Avaves  of  public  opinion  are 
advancing-. 

The  last  mail  from  NeAV  Zealand  brought  tidings  of  the  death 
of  a  remarkable  man  AAdio  started  as  a  Colonial  Reformer 
thirty  years  ago.  If  Ave  compare  the  British  colonial  empire 
of  1862  Avith  that  empire  and  its  administration  A\dien 
Edavard  Gibbon  W akefield  entered  on  his  career  in  18-53, 
Ave  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  either  the 
direction  or  the  extent  of  the  intervening  changes  in  our 
colonial  policy.  The  tAvo  main  objects  for  Avhich  Wake¬ 
field,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  contended,  Avere,  first, 
the  application  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  on  a  fixed  uniform  system  of  land  sales,  to  the 
purpose  of  importing  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
lands ;  and  secondly,  the  establishment  in  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies  of  Responsible  GoArernment,  by  which  the 
executive  councils  of  the  Queen’s  representative  might  be 
made  amenable  to  the  votes  of  the  local  Legislatures.  In 
the  promotion  of  these  tAvo  objects  —  of  the  first,  as  the 
principal  mover,  of  the  second,  as  the  active  colleague  of  Mr. 
Charles  Buller — Wakefield  bore  no  inconsiderable  part. 
Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  aAvay  since  Wakefield’s 
colonial  land  reforms  Avere  first  embodied  in  an  experimental 
legislative  Act,  and  tAArenty-three  since  Lord  John  Russell 
addressed  to  Lord  Sydenham  the  mysterious  despatches  Avhich, 
Avhatever  they  meant  at  the  time,  have  since  been  regarded 
in  the  Colonies  as  the  charter  of  responsible  government. 
Eighteen  Chief- Secretaries  have  since  in  succession  held  the 
seals  of  the  Colonial-office ;  and  notAvithstanding  all  the  obstacles 
which  so  constant  a  change  in  the  •personnel  of  Imperial 
administration  must  have  opposed  to  a  neAv  policy  of  any 
kind  Avhere  months  pass  betAveen  the  order  and  its  execution, 
not  only  have  all  the  principles  for  Avhich  the  Colonial  Re¬ 
formers  of  that  day  contended  been  unconditionally  conceded, 
but  all  the  material  advantages  once  presumed  to  accrue  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  relation  of  her  dependencies  have  been 
successively  surrendered.  Their  territorial  revenues  have 
been  abandoned  to  the  undisputed  control  of  their  local 
Legislatures.  By  the  abolition  of  all  commercial  and  political 
restrictions,  the  colonies  are  free  to  trade  with  all  the  Avorld, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  close  their  ports  against  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  Mother-country,  Avhile  they  fight  their  battles 
and  garrison  their  frontiers  Avith  her  troops.  Those  colonies 
Avhich  Avere  once  considered  useful  appendages  to  our  empire, 
as  receptacles  of  our  delinquent  population,  now  peremptorily 
decline  the  honour,  even  on  the  most  tempting  terms,  Avhile 
the  great  and  continuous  stream  of  voluntary  emigration  Aoavs 
as  freely  to  foreign  States  as  to  those  dependencies  which 
Avere  once  regarded  as  its  most  attractive  fields. 

If  Ave  contrast  the  relations  noAV  subsisting  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  Avith  those  Avhich  Mr.  Wakefield’s 
imaginary  dialogue  betAveen  “old  Mother-country”  and  “the 
“  Statesman  ”  portrays,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  revolution 
more  complete.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  sufficed  to  change 
almost  every  condition  on  Avhich  that  relationship  Avas  origi¬ 
nally  founded.  What  Schiller  said  of  other  once  kindred 
States  is  now  true  of  the  British  Colonies : — 

Das  Band  der  Staaten  ward  gehoben, 

Und  die  alten  Formcn  stttrzten  ein. 
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But  amid  the  wreck  of  central  prerogatives  which  strew  their 
victorious  path,  the  Colonial  Emancipationists  have  left  one 
surviving  symbol  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  Imperial  Eng¬ 
land.  The  final  arbitrament  of  peace  or  war  has  been  claimed 
for  the  parent  State,  even  by  the  foremost  advocates  of 
colonial  self-government,  as  an  Imperial  reservation  essential 
not  only  to  the  harmonious  action,  but  to  the  very  political 
existence  of  a  detached  and  fragmentary  empire.  So  long  as 
this  remnant  of  authority  is  maintained,  Great  Britain  is  clearly 
responsible  for  the  protection  even  of  those  portions  of  her 
empire  to  which  she  has  conceded  the  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  from  perils  arising  from  the  consequences  of  Imperial 
policy. 

Such  were  the  perils  which  recently  threatened  British 
North  America,  and  England  did  not  hesitate  to  acquit  herself 
of  her  responsibilities.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  an  insular  Power, 
which  maintains  a  garrison  in  India  of  70,000  troops,  and  at 
the  same  time  defends  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape  with  four  or 
five  battalions  apiece  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  little  armies  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  world,  at  military  and  naval  stations,  for  the 
protection  of  the  courses  of  her  trade  —  to  pack  off  to  Canada, 
at  a  few  days’  notice,  ten  or  twelve  extra  regiments,  with 
50,000  stand  of  arms,  and  five  million  ball  cartridges. 
But  though  England  did  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
implied  condition  on  which  these  responsibilities  have  been 
discharged  is  as  yet  wholly  unfulfilled.  If  England  was  bound 
to  protect  Canada  against  the  consequences  of  any  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  the  liability  of  Canada 
is  no  less  clear  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire  to  take 
its  share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  an  order  of  things 
from  which  it  reaps  so  much  advantage.  Without  reopen¬ 
ing  the  case  of  the  Militia  Bill,  it  may  be  stated,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  as  yet  Canada  has  done  simply 
nothing  for  her  self-defence.  And  should  our  North  American 
colonists  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  repudiate  their  accountability 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests,  they  may  be  well 
assured  that  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  fresh  race  of  Colonial 
Reformers,  backed  by  the  sympathies  of  the  British  nation, 
who  will  rather  relinquish  a  barren  prerogative  than  involve 
their  constituents  in  the  unjust  and  thankless  burdens  which 
so  unsubstantial  a  sovereignty  involves. 

But  let  us  still  hope  for  better  things.  Few  relics  of 
traditional  reverence  may  yet  survive  for  Imperial  England ; 
the  symbols  of  executive  authority  may  be  well  nigh  all 
surrendered  by  that  central  Power  which,  in  the  bygone  days 
of  monopolies,  was  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world  ; 
but  our  national  vanity  may  yet  be  spared  the  humiliation 
of  dismemberment,  and  our  exchequer  the  ruin  which 
the  continuance  of  a  one-sided  bargain  must  involve.  It 
is,  however,  only  on  one  condition  that  our  colonial 
empire  can  be  maintained.  The  links  which  once  bound 
together  its  provinces  are  worn  out.  This  fact  must  be 
admitted  and  practically  accepted  by  our  statesmen  and  our 
people.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  materials  of  mutual 
self-interest  and  good-will  out  of  which  new  links  may  yet  be 
forged,  not  on  the  principle  of  “  protection  on  the  one  side, 
“  and  obedience  on  the  other,”  but  of  a  federative  fellowship 
of  sister  nations,  who,  claiming  a  common  origin,  cherish  our 
traditions,  profess  our  faith,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  recognise 
the  sceptre  of  our  Queen. 


THE  SERVIAN  DISPUTE. 

IT  is  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers 
propose  to  settle  the  Servian  dispute  by  preserving,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  legal  rights  which  have  been  secured  by 
former  treaties  to  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  garrisons  would 
thus  be  maintained  in  Belgrade  and  other  fortresses,  while  the 
native  population  and  Government  would  receive  some 
nominal  security  for  their  immunities.  The  different  branches 
of  the  Eastern  question  are  so  embarrassing  that  prudent 
diplomatists  may  be  excused  for  confining  their  efforts  to 
temporary  makeshifts  and  compromises.  It  is  something  to 
postpone  civil  war,  complicated  with  foreign  interference,  even 
for  a  few  years  or  for  a  few  months,  in  the  vague  hope  that 
circumstances  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  more  favourable  to  a 
peaceable  solution.  The  Government  and  the  subjects  of 
Turkey  would  long  since  have  been  allowed  to  fight  out  their 
differences,  if  the  States  of  Europe  had  not  been  interested 
either  in  terminating  or  prolonging  the  present  condition  of 
the  Empire.  Russia  cherishes  claims  of  supremacy  over  the 
Slavonic  races  of  the  Greek  Confession,  and  she  has  never 
relinquished  her  ultimate  views  on  Constantinople;  France 
affects  a  protectorate  over  the, Latin  Christians  of  the  East,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  influence  in  the  Levant; 


Austria  prefers  the  weak  and  non-aggressive  Government  of 
Turkey  to  any  more  ambitious  neighbour ;  while  Italy  favours 
any  revolution  which  may  tend  to  weaken  Austria.  England 
alone  desires  for  others,  and  especially  for  herself,  to  avoid  the 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  consequent  pio- 
bability  of  war.  The  statesmen  oi  other  countries  have, 
perhaps,  loftier  and  more  philanthropic  aspirations,  and  yet 
something  may  be  said  for  the  timid  conservatism  which  dis¬ 
courages  an  internecine  struggle  for  an  undefined  object.  In  a 
simple  quarrel  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  English 
sympathies  are  always  sufficiently  decided.  It  is  only  when 
Turks  and  Montenegrins,  Russians  and  Frenchmen,  are 
fighting  and  intriguing  for  the  mastery,  that  imperfectly 
informed  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  incline 
to  any  provisional  expedient  which  seems  likely  at  least  to 
avert  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

The  Servians  have,  on  the  whole,  little  reason  to  complain 
of  their  political  condition  or  of  their  future  prospects. 
Having  conquered  for  themselves  substantial  independence, 
they  have  not  yet  obtained  diplomatic  recognition  of  a 
sovereignty  which  they  would  scarcely  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain.  Foreign  Powers  profess  to  regard  them  as  subjects 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  garrison  of  Belgrade  represents 
the  right  of  the  Porte  to  defend  its  Danubian  frontier.  In 
former  times,  the  province  was  menaced  by  the  ambition  of 
Austria,  which  now  wishes  to  discourage,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  Slavonic  schemes  of  independence  and  all  openings  for 
Russian  intrigue.  The  Servians  themselves  have  considerable 
military  and  political  aptitude,  and  their  recent  history  con¬ 
nects  itself  naturally  with  the  warlike  traditions  which  they 
inherit  from  the  middle  ages.  Hereafter,  their  country  may 
probably  form  the  nucleus  of  a  kingdom,  or  confederacy, 
of  neighbours  of  cognate  races ;  and  they  are  already  exempt 
from  the  annoyance  or  degradation  of  Turkish  administration, 
although  their  towns  may  sometimes  be  exposed  to  the 
insolence  of  military  commanders.  There  appears  to  be  little 
reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons,  except  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  interfering  with  legal  rights  and  guarantees.  When 
provinces  are  detached  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee  whether  they  may  not  sacrifice  their  virtual  in¬ 
dependence  by  falling  under  more  energetic  control.  Austria 
has  for  some  time  regarded  Ottoman  supremacy  as  the 
preferable  alternative  to  French  or  Russian  interference ;  but  as 
England  is  exposed  to  no  immediate  risk  from  any  local 
change  which  may  occur,  it  may  be  thought  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  discouraging  the  natural  desire  of  the 
Servians  to  dissolve  their  ancient  connexion  with  the  Porte. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  internal  disruption,  but  of  formal 
secession  from  a  lax  and  inoperative  union.  Canada  is  far 
more  closely  bound  to  England  than  Servia  to  Turkey  ;  yet,  if 
unanimous  professions  have  any  relation  to  general  opinion, 
colonial  independence  would  be  peaceably  conceded  if  the 
Canadian  Parliament  were  as  anxious  for  separation  as  the 
Servian  Prince  and  Senate. 

Diplomatists  on  the  spot  are  probably  familiar  with  the  real 
causes  of  the  agitation  which  prevails  throughout  the  north  of 
European  Turkey.  The  movements  in  Servia  are  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  disturbances  in  Herzegovina,  or  with  the  war 
in  Montenegro ;  and  French  and  Russian  agents,  if  they  have 
not  originated  the  conflict,  are  by  no  means  likely  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  peace.  The  collision  between  the  garrison 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Belgrade  can  scarcely  have  been  the 
true  reason  of  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Servian  Government. 
The  rumoured  alliance  of  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question,  indicates  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  dangerous  policy.  Servia  might  effect  a  formid¬ 
able  diversion  in  favour  of  Montenegro;  and  the  warlike 
highlanders  are  almost  as  eager  to  conquer  a  seaport  from 
Austria  as  to  extend  their  frontiers  into  the  low  country  at 
the  expense  of  Turkey.  It  was  lately  thought  that  Garibaldi 
might  be  meditating  a  descent  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  Slavonic  population, 
and  taking  Austria  in  the  rear.  Some  of  these  dangers  are 
certainly  imaginary,  but  others  may  have  a  real  foundation; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  English  Government  should 
believe  that  the  safest  course  is  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  actual  or  legal  condition  of  affairs  in  the  East.  Turkish 
despotism  is  practically  lighter  than  the  rule  of  Russia  or  of 
Austria,  because  it  is  less  ingenious  and  less  universal.  On 
the  frontier  of  Montenegro,  antipathies  of  race  and  religion 
have  been  exasperated  by  centuries  of  warfare  ;  but  in  those 
ol  his  feudal  dependencies  which  rvere  not  forced  to  resort  to 
predatory  habits,  the  Sultan  has  not  been  generally  exposed  to 
unpopularity  or  to  disrespect.  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
where  the  inhabitants  had  always  managed  their  own  affairs, 
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the  Turks  were  less  feared  and  less  disliked  than  the  Russians  ; 
and  throughout  the  Empire,  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  the 
contemptuous  indifference  of  the  ruling  race  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  intolerance  of  the  Greek  priesthood, 
and  with  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  main  argument,  however,  in  favour  of 
Turkish  rule,  is  that  it  is  already  there,  and  that  a  substitute 
is  difficult  to  find.  The  revival  of  a  Greek  Empire  would 
gratify  sentimental  enthusiasts,  while  the  combinations  of  the 
Slavonic  races  would  furnish  an  interesting  study  to  ethno¬ 
logical  politicians.  The  objection  to  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
Government  is,  that  it  might  involve  a  century  of  war,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  ultimate  result. 

An  unambitious  policy  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  allow¬ 
ing  time  for  improvement.  It  may  become  possible,  some 
years  hence,  to  decide  on  many  points  with  the  aid  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and,  at  the  worst,  the  Turks,  their  subjects,  and  their 
neighbours,  can  fall  back  on  the  resource  of  fighting.  In  the 
meantime,  it  would  be  desirable  to  renew,  if  possible,  the 
armistice  between  Omar  Pacha  and  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  ; 
for  although  the  victories  which  are  reported  on  either  side  may 
be  chiefly  fabulous,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  struggle, 
and  it  is  carried  on  with  habitual  ferocity.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Black  Mountain  are  troublesome  neighbours,  but 
those  who  have  not  sufficient  lands  of  their  own  may  be 
excused  for  a  certain  propensity  to  plunder.  Many  tribes  of 
highland  freebooters  have  possessed  high  capabilities,  and  the 
Montenegrins  display,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  fundamental 
virtue  of  courage.  Whatever  provocation  they  may  have 
given,  the  Turks  cannot  be  allowed  to  exterminate  them  by 
superior  numbers.  The  recent  battles  seem  to  have  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  central  stronghold,  and 
they  can  ill  afford  the  daily  loss  of  life  which  they  suffer. 
The  grievances  of  Servia  are  less  pressing,  and  perhaps  they 
may  have  already  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  adjusted.  An 
outlying  province,  far  removed  from  any  of  the  great  centres 
of  despotism,  has  perhaps  little  to  envy  in  the  condition  of 
Poland,  of  Bessarabia,  or  of  Austrian  Croatia ;  and  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a 
nominal  subjector,  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  virtual  dependence 
on  a  more  powerful  patron.  If,  however,  Turkey  falls  to 
pieces  by  internal  dissension,  it  is  not  the  business  of  England 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  Unluckily,  foreign  intrigue  is 
always  mixed  up  with  domestic  discontent. 


COTTON  MOVEMENTS. 

OF  all  the  arts  which  are  cultivated  in  Lancashire,  the 
art  of  talking  is  brought  nearest  to  perfection.  The 
leader,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  man  who  once  was  the  leader,  of 
the  Manchester  sect,  is  perhaps  the  finest  talker  in  the  world ; 
and  the  city  which  can  boast  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association 
is  worthy  of  following  even  so  distinguished  an  orator  as  Mr. 
Bright.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  talk  manufactured 
by  this  Association  is  quite  unrivalled,  and  if  words  would 
revolutionize  the  industry  of  the  world,  we  should  be  suffering, 
at  this  moment,  from  a  plethora  in  place  of  a  dearth  of  cotton. 
Those  who  have  spoken  lightly  of  the  efforts  of  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  cotton-spinners  to  meet  the  crisis  which  is  weighing 
down  the  county  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice, 
entirely  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  peculiar  speciality 
of.  that  once  thriving  county.  It  was  supposed  to  be, 
above  all  other  counties,  the  seat  of  energy  in  action  —  the 
place  of  deeds  not  of  words ;  and  on  this  wholly  erroneous 
assumption,  it  was  foolishly  taken  for  granted  that  whatever 
speculation  Manchester  recommended  to  other  people  as  pro¬ 
mising,  she  would  be  ready  to  take  part  in  herself,  more 
especially  if  it  concerned  her  own  staple  and  the  lives  of  her 
own  population.  It  is  only  common  justice  to  say  that  Man¬ 
chester  men  never  encouraged  this  prevalent  delusion — never, 
at  least,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war.  Mr. 
Coeden,  for  example,  who  has  rather  stepped  into  the  shoes  of 
Mr.  Bright  as  the  preaching  prophet  of  the  school,  has  main¬ 
tained,  as  stoutly  as  any  one,  that  the  cotton-spinners  have 
never  been  blind  or  careless  as  to  the  encouragement  of  cotton 
culture  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States.  Years  ago  they 
were  at  work,  in  their  own  way,  to  prove  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  which  they  boast ;  but  it  was,  as  Mr.  Cobden  has 
explained,  in  words  rather  than  deeds  that  they  found  their 
vocation/  In  one  of  his  apologetic  speeches,  Mr.  Cobden 
reminded  us,  with  great  truth  and  justice,  that  long  before  the 
cotton  crisis  Mr.  Bright  had  spoken  a  Philippic  against  the 
Indian  Government ;  and  that,  this  having  produced  no  effect, 
the  same  affluent  vituperator  delivered  himself  of  a  second 
oration  with  the  like  result.  All  this  proved  that  Manchester 


was  not  asleep,  and  that  those  who  charged  her  with  apathy 
wholly  mistook  her  peculiar  calling. 

Two  recent  meetings  have  brought  out  the  real  character  of 
Manchester  activity.  It  is  generally  known  that  two  inde¬ 
pendent  bodies  have  been  constituted  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  developing  the  supply  of  cotton.  One  of  these  is  the  Man¬ 
chester  Cotton  Supply  Association,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
Manchester  Cotton  Company.  The  basis  of  the  one  is  talk ,  of 
the  other  action ;  and  it  appears  from  the  late  meetings  that 
the  support  given  to  the  talking  association  is  as  marked  as 
the  indifference  with  which  the  acting  company  has  been 
received.  Now  that  we  know  the  field  in  which  Man¬ 
chester  energies  expatiate,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  give 
occasion  for  disparaging  comment.  Manchester  produces 
glowing  speeches  about  the  enormous  profits  to  be  made 
by  buying  cotton,  because  speeches  are  one  of  her  staple 
manufactures ;  and  in  this  instance  she  has  good  solid  material 
out  of  which  to  weave  a  narrative  that  may  be  safely  war¬ 
ranted  to  stand  any  amount  of  wear  and  tear.  On  the  other 
hand,  Manchester  does  not  find  capital  to  carry  out  the  plans 
which  she  recommends  to  others,  and  which  the  Cotton  Com¬ 
pany  propose  to  work,  simply  because  enterprise  is  out  of  her 
line,  and  not,  like  speech-making,  one  of  her  particular  fancies. 
It  is  for  Manchester  to  preach  political  economy,  and  for  other 
people  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  the  part  of  Manchester  to  profit 
by  the  abundance  of  cotton  when  it  comes,  and  to  impress 
foreigners  with  the  duty  of  bringing  it  when  it  is  scarce.  Once 
let  this  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
efforts  of  the  factory  owners  are,  in  their  own  way,  quite 
unexampled. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  interesting  report  which  Mr.  Hay¬ 
wood  has  made  of  his  journey  to  the  cotton  districts  of  India 
has  proved  in  vain  that  an  admirable  field  lies  ready  for  the 
profitable  activity  of  the  Company.  The  Indian  Government, 
it  seems,  have  been  making  roads,  transferring  districts  from 
one  Presidency  to  another,  and  doing  their  best,  with  such 
delay  and  difficulty  as  are  almost  unavoidable  in  these  matters, 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  operations  of  cotton  purchasers.  The 
harbour  of  Sedashegur  has  been  made  available,  and  proves 
equal  to  the  highest  expectations.  Warehouses  have  been 
commenced  for  the  Company  and  a  few  cotton  presses  have 
been  got  ready,  and  cleaning  machinery  has  also  been  provided 
on  a  small  scale.  And  that,  for  the  present,  sums  up  the  Avhole 
of  the  performances  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Company.  They 
have  spent  judiciously  enough,  so  far  as  appears,  nearly  all 
their  modest  and  indeed  diminutive  capital  of  40,000/.,  and 
Manchester,  it  seems,  won’t  do  anything  more,  because  she. 
prefers  devoting  herself  exclusively  to  the  talking  Association. 
The  two  bodies,  however,  are  very  closely  connected — the  duty 
undertaken  by  the  one,  and  really  well  performed  by  it,  being 
to  establish  that  the  other  must  be  a  brilliant  success.  Not  only 
in  Iudia,  but  all  over  the  world,  Manchester  has  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  trade  in  cotton  is  as  good  as  a  gold 
mine  ;  and  it  is  only  her  squeamishness  in  refusing  to  pick  up  a 
single  nugget  for  herself  that  lias  cast  the  slightest  shadow  of 
doubt  on  the  statistics  which  she  has  with  so  much  industry 
collected.  The  conference  between  the  Association  and  the 
representatives  of  the  various  cotton-producing  countries, 
brought  out  an  immense  mass  of  useful  and  cheering; 
information. 

The  chairman,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Manchester,  explained 
that  there  was  an  enormous  prize  open  to  the  competition 
of  all  comers  —  a  trade  in  cotton,  worth  20,000,000/.  a 
year.  More  than  that,  he  showed  that  there  was  no 
blank  in  the  lottery,  and  that  the  most  dreaded  competitor 
—  the  Southern  Confederacy  —  could  not,  even  when  the  war 
ended,  resume  work  on  anything  like  the  old  scale  for  many 
years,  or  perhaps  for  ever.  Before  this  last  calamity,  there 
was  little  profit  to  be  made  in  America  at  less  than  6d.  per  lb. 
and  after  the  war  it  was  certain  that  the  price  could  never 
fall  below  this  standard,  and  that  any  country  which  could 
produce  cotton  at  such  a  rate  had  only  to  set  to  work  and 
reap  a  golden  harvest.  All  this  was  accepted  by  the  meeting 
as  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  character  of  the  assemblage  was 
not  one  to  invite  exaggeration.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  statement  made  to  the  cotton  producers  of  the  whole 
world  is  a  sober  account  of  the  prospects  of  the  trade.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  it  was  met.  Everyone  followed  suit, 
and  there  seemed  not  to  be  a  country  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  where  cotton  could  not  be  grown  with  advantage,  and 
sold  at  a  profit.  But  every  speaker  followed  the  Manchester 
orator  in  recommending  some  one  else  to  undertake  the 
business.  Australia  would  do  it  if  she  had  the  population, 
and  had  really  set  to  work  in  the  few  districts  where  coolies 
and  Chinese  were  to  be  had.  The  West  Indies  would  work  in 
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earnest  if  some  one  would  bring  them  a  few  more  negroes. 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela  offered  any  quantity  of  land  to  enter- 
prizing  settlers,  and  the  King  of  Madagascar  would  be  most 
happy  to  welcome  planters  and  traders  on  the  most  liberal 
terms.  Finally,  Mr.  Mason,  as  a  director  of  the  Association, 
summed  up  the  case  by  a  singular  vindication  of  his  towns¬ 
men  from  the  charge  of  apathy.  He  stated  his  confident  belief 
that  the  supposed  hoard  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  was 
a  sham  and  a  bugbear  —  that  the  industrial  arrangements  of  the 
country  were  so  completely  thrown  out  of  joint  that  all  other 
countries  might  compete  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they  would  be  rewarded  for  their  investment. 
But  would  Manchester  take  her  share  of  this  certain  reward  ? 
Certainly  not.  “  Lancashire  men  had  worked  hard  for  their 
“  money,  and  having  done  so,  did  not  like  to  risk  it  at  a  time 
“  like  this,  when,  as  it  was,  they  saw  their  capital  daily 
“  becoming  smaller  and  smaller.”  This  statement  was,  no  doubt, 
a  forgetful  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Director.  The  real  reason 
for  the  sluggishness  of  the  manufacturers  must  be  that  which 
we  have  suggested  —  that  their  business  is  talking  only,  and  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  overstep  the  line  they  have  laid  down 
for  themselves.  It  cannot  possibly  be  that  they  are  afraid  of 
a  risk  which  they  assure  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  made  up 
of  imaginary  bugbears  contrived  to  conceal  the  most  splendid, 
certain,  and  profitable  undertaking  that  ever  offered  itself  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  world.  What  Manchester  says  is, 
we  thoroughly  believe,  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
what  she  does  —  her  words  are  truer  than  her  deeds. 
Unluckily,  even  the  speeches  which  are  made  so  well  fail  of 
their  effect,  because  hearers  will  persist  in  not  understanding 
that  exhortation  is  all  that  Manchester  professes.  Except  in 
extreme  cases,  like  those  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Bishop 
Polk,  those  who  preach  Avar  are  not  expected  to  fight,  and  a 
Avarlike  sermon  does  not  fail  to  stimulate  its  a-udience,  though 
the  preacher  may  not  be  disposed  to  merge  his  own  functions 
in  those  of  the  soldier.  Just  so,  the  inaction  of  Manchester, 
when  her  forte  is  once  understood,  will  cease  to  be,  as  it  iioav 
is,  a  stumbling-block  to  those  Avho  Avould  Avillingly  follow  her 
counsels  if  she  Avould  only  act  on  them  herself. 


THE  ROUPELL  CASE. 

IT  has  become  a  truism  to  say  that  the  romance  of  fact  beats 
the  romance  of  fiction ;  and  yet  the  common-place  was 
perhaps  never  more  fully  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Roupell  forgeries.  But  this  great  cause  is,  in  many  Avays, 
an  illustrative  one,  both  as  respects  our  social  state,  and  what 
at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the  paradoxical  character  of  the 
principal  actor.  Crimes  of  violence  characterize  a  rude  age 
or  coarse  stratum  of  society  ;  crimes  of  passion  distinguish 
refined  men  and  manners;  but  crimes  involving  a  long  train  of 
deeply  planned  deceit  and  forgery  can  only  take  place  in  times 
Avhen  money  and  property  are  attended  Avith  complex  and 
artificial  relations.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roupell  family  Avould 
only  be  possible  in  a  commercial  country.  The  elder  Roupell 
Avas,  in  his  Avay,  a  model  commercial  man.  Vulgar  and  common¬ 
place  in  his  trade  habits  and  feelings,  he  must,  measured  by 
his  success  in  business,  have  been  a  remarkable  person.  He 
found  out  the  true  elixir,  and  transmuted  his  lead  into  gold  on 
a  scale  which  alchemy  might  have  envied.  Everything  that  he 
touched  assumed  value  in  his  hands.  His  trade  must  have  been 
good  —  his  investments  Avere  undoubtedly  judicious.  He  seems 
to  have  had,  and  not  to  haAre  had,  ambition.  He  had  a  vision  of 
being  the  founder  of  a  great  house,  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
or  the  sense  to  plan  or  conceive  means  equal  to  the  end.  There 
Avas  a  canker  at  the  root  of  his  fair  fortunes,  which  perhaps  spoiled 
his  temper,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  that  healthy  judgment 
which  can  alone  be  acquired  by  mixing  freely  in  healthy  society. 
He  shut  himself  out  of  the  ties  and  duties  of  family  and  home. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  much  passionate 
excitement,  or  to  have  been  actuated  by  any  fine  feeling. 
Early  in  life,  he  appears  to  have  formed  an  illicit  connexion,  and 
in  time,  when  it  suited  him,  he  made  an  honest  Avoman  of  the 
mother  of  his  children.  To  the  opinion  of  society  he  seems  to 
have  paid  little  deference.  The  wife  scarcely  received  other 
honours  or  more  personal  attention  than  the  mistress.  He 
had  got  into  a  groove  of  life,  and  it  was  too  late  to  start  into  a 
neAv  sphere.  He  grubbed  on  in  his  oAvn  grubbing  Avays  and 
home.  He  seems  to  have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  trusting 
a  good  deal  to  things  righting  themselves.  His  soul  as  Avell  as 
his  body  Avas  in  Blackffiars.  His  various  dispositions  of  his 
enormous  Avealth  Avere  substantially  just ;  but,  for  a  man  of 
business,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absence  of  such  safe¬ 
guards  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  fact  is,  he  seems 
to  have  lacked  the  faculty  of  forming  true  friendship,  or 


of  reposing,  and  therefore  of  eliciting,  confidence.  He 
had  a  sort  of  ambition,  for  he  left  his  estates  to 
his  eldest  legitimate  son  —  but  though  he  had  another 
and  a  favourite  son,  one  Avhom  he  thought  likely  to  do 
credit  to  his  name  —  his  grounds  of  affection  were  only 
that  he  Avas  apparently  a  good  man  of  business.  He  liked, 
but  hardly  trusted,  even  this  favourite.  The  son  Avas  recom¬ 
mended  chiefly  by  his  connexion,  real  or  assumed,  with  a 
joint-stock  bank. 

This  son,  William  Roupell,  born  before  his  father’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  mother,  might,  had  he  gained  his  father’s  confi¬ 
dence,  supposing  the  father  had  any  confidence  to  bestoAv, 
probably  have  left  another  reputation  than  that  of  being 
perhaps  the  most  systematic  forger  on  record.  He  Avas 
educated  for  the  laAV,  but  he  only  seems  to  have  employed  his 
professional  education  for  its  usefulness  i*n  suggesting  the 
facilities  and  completeness  of  crime.  Personally,  he  was  a  man 
of  lavish  and  probably  secret  expenditure.  At  any  rate  his 
father  never  kneA\r,  or  perhaps  never  cared  to  know,  that  his 
son,  the  man  of  business  habits,  Avas  largely  involved  in  ex¬ 
travagance  and  debt.  Very  possibly,  his  father  never  had  the 
heart,  to  make,  as  the  saying  is,  a  gentleman  of  him.  At  any 
rate,  he  never  communicated  to  wife  or  son  the  disposition 
of  his  property.  The  favourite  son  seems  to  have  assumed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  would  be  his  father’s  heir, 
though  he  Avas  base-born,  and  though  he  had  an  elder  and, 
of  course,  illegitimate  brother,  as  Avell  as  a  younger  and 
legitimate  c.ne.  The  heir  expectant  certainly  dealt  Avith  his 
assumed  inheritance  as  though  it  were  sure  to  be  his  OAvn. 
In  process  of  time,  the  father  died,  neither  in  the  fulness  of 
the  world’s  esteem  nor  in  any  especial  odour  of  sanctity,  and 
the  first  thing  that  met  the  spendthrift’s  eyes  Avas  a  Avill 
bequeathing  the  bulk  of  the  paternal  property  to  the  eldest 
legitimate  son.  To  forge  a  Avill  is,  perhaps,  not  so  A'ery 
uncommon  a  case;  but  William  Roupell  was  Iaivyer  enough 
to  know  that  a  will  required  attestations,  and  in  order  to  save 
one  attestation,  instead  of  bequeathing  all  his  father’s  pro¬ 
perty  to  himself,  he  constructs  a  Avill  bestowing  everything 
on  his  mother  and  signing  himself  as  an  attesting  Avitness. 
The  other  signature  of  a  forged  attestation  Avas  that  of  an 
old  servant,  betAveen  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  one 
Muggeridge.  This  Avill  Avas  in  due  course  proved ;  and 
though  it  must  have  created  great  surprise  to  old  Mr.  Roupell’s 
proctor  and  man  of  business,  there  Avas  nobody  to  contest  it. 
Wills  bequeathing  everything  to  the  widoAv  are  common  enough, 
where  there  is  perfect  confidence  that  the  mother  Avill  provide 
equitably  for  the  children.  There  Avas  absolutely  no  interest 
or  heirship  palpably  violated;  and  a  solicitor  or  proctor 
Avho  has  draAvn  up  previous  wills,  however  inconsistent  with, 
such  a  later  testament,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  question 
the  validity  of  such  a  Avill  as  that  propounded,  especially  in 
the  case  of  an  old  hunks  like  their  client,  Mr.  Roupell.  It 
might  be  strange,  but  anything  strange  Avas  to  be  expected 
from  so  strange  a  character. 

William  Roupell  soon  turned  the  forged  Avill  to  his  OAvn 
purposes.  The  bequest  to  the  mother  he  only  intended  as  a 
colourable  veil  for  securing  the  Avhole  property.  Exercising 
the  influence  which  he  had  probably  long  held  over  a  Aveak 
and  commonplace  person,  but  Avho  had  no  share  in  her  son’s 
forgery,  he  got  entire  possession  of  the  property,  which  in  less 
than  four  years  he  dissipated  by  an  extravagance  and  profusion 
which  Avas  the  talk  of  London.  That  W illiam  Roupell  became 
an  M.P.,  a  commander  of  Volunteers,  and  the  very  pet  and 
paragon  of  Lambeth,  Avere  only  his  acknoAvledged  claims  to 
eminence.  He  shone,  for  a  brief  time,  in  darker  circles  of  a 
different  reputation.  Less  than  four  years  completed  his  public 
career.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  London,  not 
unaccustomed  to  social  shocks,  was  for  a  feiv  days  astonished 
by  the  tidings  that  the  great  Mr.  Roupell  had  fled  his  country 
and  his  creditors.  But  the  shock  of  March  Avas  nothing  to 
the  earthquake  which  has  been  produced  by  the  recent 
trial  at  Guildford.  That  trial  Avas  in  the  form  of  an 
action  of  ejectment  brought  by  Richard  Roupell,  the 
eldest  legitimate  son  of  old  Mr.  Roupell,  as  heir-at-laAV 
to  his  father,  against  one  Mr.  Waite,  the  present  possessor 
of  one  of  the  Roupell  estates,  purchased  in  open  market, 
and  sold  by  Mrs.  Roupell,  whose  title  accrued  under  her  hus¬ 
band’s  alleged  Avill.  This  will  Richard  Roupell  undertook 
to  prove  to  be  a  forgery,  executed  by  his  brother  William, 
and  SAVorn  to  and  administered  by  him  in  Doctors’  Commons. 
And  he  proved  it  to  be  a  forgery  by  the  evidence  of  the  forger 
William  Roupell  himself,  who  detailed,  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  all  the  steps  of  the  forgery,  as  Avell  as  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  last  Avill.  Nor  did  his  revelations  stop 
here,  for  he  also  acknoAvledged  that  he  had  in  his  father’s  life- 
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time  forged  several  deeds  of  gift  of  several  estates,  upon 
which,  his  father  being  yet  alive,  he  had  raised  large  sums 
of  money  in  discharge  of  concealed  liabilities  to  an  immense 
amount.  The  legal  complication  was  curious.  The  rightful 
heir  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  reinstated ;  a  rightful  pur¬ 
chaser  was  to  be  wronged ;  and  all  this  was  to  be  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  the  forger  and  false  brother.  Nor  did  the 
thing  stop  here.  Every  purchase  of  every  part  of  the  Roupell 
estate  was  vitiated  either  by  the  forged  will  or  by  forged  deeds  of 
gift :  and  every  resource  of  law  was  tried,  and  not  improperly, 
to  prevent  the  legal  proof  of  this  chain  of  facts.  But  William 
Roupell,  the  forger,  was  quite  enough  to  prove  what  was 
necessary.  Such  a  testimony,  though  coming  from  a  man 
reeking  with  multiplied  perjury  and  forgery,  was  impregnable. 
His  strange  tale  carried  conviction  with  it ;  and  though  a  sort 
of  compromise  has  been  effected  by  the  lawyers,  to  save 
expense  and  to  secure  a  sort  of  partial  justice,  in  which  two 
innocent  people  —  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  —  agree  to 
divide  a  loss,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
heir-at-law’s  case  is  proved  in  every  particular. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  non-professional  students  of 
this  great  case  is  the  facility  which  legal  forms,  and,  we  suppose, 
legal  practice  gives  to  crime  of  the  largest  description.  That  a 
solicitor  can  be  found  willing  to  prepare  a  deed  of  gift  without  any 
personal  communication  with  the  giver,  and  can  instantly  raise 
money  on  such  an  instrument,  and  this  not  once  or  twice,  is  a  very 
startling  fact,  and  certainly  proves  the  necessity  of  a  Registry 
of  Conveyances.  It  is  equally  startling  to  find,  which  perhaps 
we  all  knew  or  suspected,  that  to  forge  a  will  is  so  extremely 
easy — we  had  almost  said  natural.  Had  not  the  forged  will 
been  connected  with  the  chain  of  forged  deeds  of  gift,  its 
forgery  would  never  have  been  detected  ;  and  had  W illiam 
Roupell  lived  a  moderate  life,  perhaps  he  would  have  carried 
his  horrible  secrets  to  that  grave  which  a  grateful  constituency 
would  have  strewed  with  funeral  orations. 

As  to  the  man  himself,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
suspecting  him,  in  his  open  confession,  of  any  other  motive 
than  the  obvious  one.  Life  has  become,  as  it  has  become 
to  some  murderers,  too  heavy  a  curse,  burthened  with  so 
tremendous  a  weight  of  sin.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  in¬ 
consistency  between  the  forger  and  the  penitent.  He  is  the 
same  man  throughout.  He  could  not  bear  the  burden  of 
debt  so  early  in  his  career ;  so  he  took  to  forgery.  He  could 
not  bear  the  collapse  of  fortune  ;  so  he  took  to  forgery  again. 
He  could  not  bear  the  burthen  of  crime ;  so  he  confesses  it. 
As  to  his  career  of  profligacy  and  profuseness,  when  he  blazed 
out  as  M.P.  and  a  prodigal  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  is  just 
what  might  have  been  expected.  He  took  to  reckless  living, 
as  men  take  to  strong  drink  to  drown  care.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  too  much  to  repeat  the  saying  that  bastard  slips  never 
thrive ;  but  it  is  an  old,  old  moral  that  what  is  got  over  the 
devil’s  back  goes — we  all  know  where.  But  William  Roupell 
had  not  learned  either  in  his  own  family  or  in  himself  the  one 
lesson  of  life  —  self-respect;  and  though  we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  question  the  completeness  of  his  recent  confession,  or 
the  earnestness  of  his  present  penitence,  in  the  very  act  of 
making  it  he  shows  the  innate  weakness  of  his  character.  We 
quite  believe  that  every  word  of  his  astounding  revelation  is 
true.  His  character  is  consistent  enough  —  mean,  tricky,  and 
cowardly  all  along.  At  first  it  was  the  very  facility  of  crime 
that  came  upon  him.  He  did  not  set  out  with  the  purpose  of 
wronging  anybody.  He  made  sure  of  the  inheritance ; 
and  even  in  forging  the  deeds  of  gift  he  very  likely 
only  treated  them  as  a  sort  of  irregular  post  obit.  He,  and  he 
alone,  as  he  thought,  would  suffer.  The  forged  will  and  the 
robbery  of  his  brother  were  almost,  he  might  think,  forced 
upon  him  to  cover  the  other  little  mistakes.  Very  likely  the 
thing  at  first  only  presented  itself  in  the  light  of  anticipating 
his  own  fortune.  The  crime  against  society  probably  never 
occurred  to  him. 

If  one  could  find  materials  for  a  little  quiet  laugh  in  this  tragic 
story,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  constituency  of  Lambeth. 
William  Roupell,  starting  in  public  life  as  a  man  of  the  people, 
was  rather  a  model.  He  was,  Athenian-like,  born  of  the 
sacred  soil ;  but  to  Lambeth  he  added  the  graces  of  the  West. 
There  was  the  Court  gilding  on  the  native  lead ;  and  this  is 
what  Lambeth  likes.  A  mere  shopkeeper  or  a  mere  manu¬ 
facturer  hardly  does  Lambeth  the  credit  of  the  representative 
of  a  great  Lambeth  millionaire  mixing  in  high  life.  A  me¬ 
tropolitan  borough  was  hardly  capable  of  being  lowered ; 
but  William  Roupell,  completing  his  penitential  career,  in 
penal  servitude  for  life,  will  present  a  political  as  well  as  a 
social  moral. 


'  THE  WORLDLING. 

T  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  literary  inquiry  to  trace  the 
history  of  general  sketches  of  character.  It  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  very  obvious  why  so  many  writers  have  delighted  in  represent¬ 
ing  classes  of  persons  as  having  one  single  trait  of  character.  The 
stingy  man,  the  generous  man,  the  ironical  man,  the  courageous  man, 
and  the  other  subjects  of  these  sketches  are  only  abstractions.  No  real 
human  being  has  only  one  trait  in  his  character,  and  it  is  easy  to  see, 
after  a  moment’s  reflection,  that  this  extreme  simplicity  of  character 
would  practically  be  equivalent  to  madness.  It  is  true  that  some 
writers  of  fiction  have  constructed  their  tales  or  plays  so  as  to 
draw  out  the  peculiarities  of  persons  with  a  single  trait  of  character, 
but  then  they  arrange  their  world  as  they  please,  and  have  not  to 
deal  with  the  complications  and  intricacies  of  real  life.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  familiar  signs  of  a  great  dramatist  or  no¬ 
velist  that  his  characters  are  not  single  but  complex,  are  swayed  by 
mixed  feelings,  and  are  influenced  by  different,  and  often  inconsistent 
motives.  Probably,  the  main  aim  of  the  writers  who  have  gained 
most  prominence  in  the  sketches  of  these  general  characters  was 
not  to  paint  any  possible  person,  so  much  as  to  put  in  a  graphic 
form  the  various  ways  in  which  a  quality  of  the  mind  wall  deveiope 
itself  under  different  circumstances.  When,  for  example,  Aristotle 
drew  his  picture  of  the  great  souled  man,  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  individuals  to  be  found  possessing  the  traits  of 
character  he  assigned  to  the  prototype,  and  that  there  wTere 
other  individuals  who  were  little  souled  men,  and  in  whom  these 
traits  were  wholly  wanting.  He  was  considering  the  quality  or 
habit  of  “  Great-Souledness,”  and  he  examined,  under  a  series  of 
hypothetical  circumstances,  how  it  would  be  likely  to  deveiope 
itself.  It  was  only  a  picturesque  way  of  putting  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  to  assign  them  to  a  single  imaginary  individual. 

In  modern  times,  these  general  sketches  of  character  have  gone 
out  of  fashion.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
Although,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Aristotle,  they  were  often 
masterly  psychological  studies,  yet  they  were  neither  very  philoso¬ 
phical  nor  were  they  like  real  life.  This  latter  reason  is  one  that  has 
especial  weight  in  an  age  which,  like  ours,  devotes  so  much  of  its 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  character. 
There  is,  however,  one  place  where  a  standing  sketch  of  general 
and  imaginary  character  is  still  kept  up.  This  place  is  the  pulpit, 
and  the  general  character  sketched  is  that  of  “the  worldling.” 
Many  clergymen  refer  to  this  extraordinary  abstraction  as  if  to  an 
individual  familiarly  known  to  their  congregations.  From  habit, 
and  perhaps  from  want  of  thought,  they  speak  as  if  the  worldling 
really  existed,  and  ought  to  be  argued,  denounced,  and  branded 
out  of  Christian  society.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  not  only  that  he  is 
a  mere  abstraction,  but  how  this  abstraction  has  been  made,  and 
wrhy  a  reference  to  it  is  found  useful  and  convenient.  There 
are  certain  elements  of  a  religious  character  on  which  it 
is  easy  to  dwell  in  turn,  and  to  each  of  which  it  is  easy 
to  find  an  opposite.  Religion  demands  abstinence  from  fleshly 
lusts  —  an  irreligious  man  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  sensual 
pleasures.  Religion  demands  a  change  of  heart  and  a  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  sin — the  opposite  would  be  the  habit  of  consciously  persist¬ 
ing  in  sin.  Religion  requires  meekness  and  humility  before  God. 
The  proud  man  in  his  wildest  moments  may  be  hardened  enough 
to  defy  God,  or  to  mock  at  Him.  The  preacher  wishes  to 
put  all  these  possibilities  in  a  compact  and  striking  form  — 
he  therefore  invents  an  imaginary  individual,  called  the  Worldling, 
in  whom  they  are  all  concentrated.  He  draws  the  portrait  of  a 
man  who  is  steeped  in  sensuality,  who  avows  his  determination  of 
going  on  sinning,  who,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  a  vein  of  more 
than  usual  exaggeration,  “  asks  that  his  sins  may  be  saved  with 
him,”  who  defies  God,  and  illustrates  every  other  form  of  irreligion 
that  ingenuity  can  devise.  The  creature  thus  built  up  is  repre¬ 
sented,  not  as  a  monster,  nor  even  as  a  rare  and  exceptional 
type.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  and  his  fellows  exist  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  every  country,  and  even  that  the 
great  bulk  of  society  is  composed  of  such  persons.  They  make  up 
the  world,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Christians  to  flee ;  and 
certainly  a  world  so  composed  would  present  the  strongest  of  all 
possible  arguments  for  fleeing  from  it  as  far  as  possible. 

But  the  picture  does  not  produce  much  effect,  because  most  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  drawn  have  a  quiet  conviction  that  it 
is  not  at  all  true.  They  surmise,  if  they  do  not  distinctly  perceive, 
that  the  worldling  is  an  abstraction.  The  real  world  is  composed  of 
very  different  men  and  women  from  the  worldling.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  wTho  are  absorbed  in  pleasure  or  money-making ; 
there  are  others  who  have  erroneous  views  of  religion ;  and  others, 
again,  who  openly  deride  it,  although  in  decent  English  society 
these  are  very  few.  But  if  any  one  can  honestly  say  that  he 
knows  a  person  in  whom  all  these  traits  are  united,  he  is  aware 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  person  standing  quite  by  himself  in  his 
acquaintance.  And  yet  these  are  not  a  quarter  of  the  bad  traits 
which  are  accumulated  in  the  imaginary  worldling.  In  real  life 
people  glide  on  in  the  direction  of  pleasure-seeking  or  cove¬ 
tousness,  and  do  not  put  their  thoughts  into  a  theological 
shape  at  all.  They  do  not  make  such  idiotic  offers  to  a  clergyman 
as  to  promise  to  be  good  Christians  if  they  may  only  go  on  sinning. 
They  simply  exclude  as  much  as  they  can,  from  their  minds,  the 
thought  of  another  world.  Even  although  this  may  be  the  case, 
they  remain  mixed  characters,  with  many  good  points,  and  often 
with  many  noble  qualities  ;  for,  if  anything  is  certain  about  men, 
it  is  certain  that  they  exhibit  great  and  varied  excellence  without 
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being  religious  in  the  sense  attached  most  properly  to  that  term  in 
the  pulpit.  Not  only  is  it  untrue  that  every  man  who  does  not 
mould  his  actions  by  the  motives  which  a  vital  belief  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation  suggests,  presents  such  an  accumulation  of  varied 
iniquities  and  lollies  as  are  centred  in  the  worldling,  but  a  man  who 
in  this  sense  is  irreligious  and  worldly  is  most  frequently  a  mixed 
character,  and  is  a  very  good  person  in  his  way.  It  may  be  true 
that  there  is  something  wanting  in  him  always,  and  that  the  in¬ 
stances  are  rare  in  which  a  man  who,  so  far  as  men  can  tell,  is 
without  strong  religious  feeling  or  belief  rises  to  a  high  type  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Yet  that  such  instances  are  discoverable  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  possible  for  such  a  man  to  exhibit  purity,  tender¬ 
ness,  courage,  patriotism,  nobleness,  truthfulness,  justice,  and 
benevolence,  all  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  in  a  very  mani¬ 
fest  way.  When  this  is  possible,  and  is  known  to  be  possible,  a 
preacher  cannot  expect  to  be  very  impressive  if,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  he  represents  all  people  in  whom  religion  is  not  con¬ 
spicuous  as  like  his  monstrous  worldling. 

The  real  relations  of  religion  and  the  world  are  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  analyse.  By  the  world  we  may  be  roughly  said  to  mean 
all  the  interests  and  occupations  and  qualities  of  men  into  which 
religion  does  not  necessarily  enter.  To  what  is  non-religious  it  is 
easy  to  oppose  what  is  religious.  It  is  easy,  and  it  is  often 
very  profitable  to  ignore  this  present  life,  and  to  fix  our 
thoughts  on  the  world  to  come.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  particular  set  of  men  whose  task  it  is 
to  dwell  on  the  nature  of  religious  graces,  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  them,  and  to  expound  religious  truths,  without 
having  to  deal  very  closely  with  the  operation  of  these  graces  in 
real  life,  or  the  application  of  these  truths  to  the  problems  of 
society.  Religion  is  really  opposed  to  the  world  in  a  very  intelli¬ 
gible  sense,  and  the  perception  and  realization  of  this  opposition 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  a  religious  character.  But  man  is  so 
placed  that  he  must  throw  himself  into  constant  contact,  with 
much  that  is  not  religious,  if  he  is  to  make  use  of  the  faculties 
and  opportunities  given  him.  If  he  tries  to  do  this  as  little  as 
possible  he  may  be  a  veiy  religious  person,  but  he  is  felt  to  be  a 
onesided  and  imperfect  man.  The  sort  of  character  as  much 
opposed  to  that  of  the  worldling  as  can  be  opposed  by  real  life  to 
•an  abstraction  is  only  valuable  because  it  is  exceptional.  It  is 
good  for  society  to  have  a  few  such  members,  but  it  could  not  bear 
to  have  too  many.  A  man  might  fairly  be  said  to  be  religious 
although  he  declined  to  learn  any  accomplishment,  although 
he  was  voluntarily  ignorant  of  science  and  art,  although  he 
kept  out  of  every  profession  and  occupation,  and  although  he  shrank 
from  every  civic  responsibility  and  duty.  Considering  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  sincere  Christians  in  Europe,  at  this  moment,  think  that 
this  is  the  true  type  of  a  religious  life,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
no  religious  man  can  live  in  this  sort  of  seclusion  from  the  world. 
But  most  Englishmen  have  agreed  that  his  life  and  character  are 
very  narrow  and  onesided,  and  that  a  country  cannot  profitably 
muse  very  many  such  people  in  its  bosom. 

Step  by  step,  and  after  various  conflicts,  and  with  many  scruples, 
we  in  England  have  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  long  as  a 
thing  is  not  obviously  wrong  we  may  do  it,  and  that  we  are  to  be 
largely  guided  in  our  estimate  of  what  is  or  is  not  wrong  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  what  will  answer  in  this  world.  We  have  taken 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  proper  ideal  of  human  society  as  the 
criterion  of  what  is  lawful.  We  have,  as  it  were,  decided  to  live 
in  and  for  the  world,  and  have  come  to  look  on  religion  as  being 
chiefly  the  guide  that  is  to  teach  us  how  to  do  this  in  a  proper 
spirit.  By  a  succession  of  compromises  and  interpretations,  we 
have  made  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  the  religion  of  the  com¬ 
fortable,  money-making,  dinner-giving,  fighting,  aspiring  citizens 
of  a  Constitutional  State.  W e  have  no  doubt  this  is  quite  right, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  external  distinction  of  the 
world  and  religion  is  thus  done  away.  It  becomes  daily  more 
difficult  to  say  where  the  world  ends  and  where  religion  begins. 
The  weakest  of  all  ways  of  setting  up  a  difference  we  do  not  feel 
is  to  try  and  create  one  by  arbitrary  language.  It  is  strange  that 
people  should  have  ever  seriously  thought  that  a  certain  way  of 
speaking  on  religious  subjects  showed  that  the  speakers  were  not 
worldly,  and  should  have  rejoiced  in  hearing  their  children  pick 
up  phrases  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  much  easier  to  learn  than 
French,  as  if  the  little  darlings  were  in  some  way  thu3  marked 
out  as  religious.  We  might  as  well  try  to  get  nearer  astronomical 
truths  by  painting  ourselves  blue.  Experience  daily  convinces  us, 
more  and  more,  that  religion  is  in  some  way  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  and  encounter  the  world;  but  it  does  not,  as  generally 
taught,  enable  us  to  assign  very  nicely  the  limits  of  the  world,  or 
to  see  very  clearly  what  is  the  true  attitude  in  which  religion  bids 
us  stand  to  the  things  of  this  present  life. 


TALKING  OF  SELF. 

T  is  a  nice  and  curious  inquiry  how  far  it  is  desirable,  or  even 
tolerable,  for  people  to  talk  of  themselves.  There  is  no  broader 
distinction  between  man  and  man  than  the  manner  and  the  degree 
in  which  this  is  done.  There  are  people  who  never  talk  of  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  others  who  never  talk  of  anything  but  them¬ 
selves — that  is,  who  can  pursue  no  subject  unless  the  vista  can  be 
made  to  terminate  in  self.  Wherever  it  comes  to  this,  the 
question  admits  but  of  one  answer  —  indeed,  society  has  put  the 
too  frequent  use  of  the  word  “  I  ”  under  an  interdict.  No  person 
who  mixes  much  with  mankind  dares  to  turn  the  conversation 
habitually  upon  himself,  except  under  some  feint  or  disguise. 


Nevertheless,  we  all  of  us  know  persons  who  talk  only  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  families  who  never  get  farther  from  themselves  than 
one  another.  These  are  probably  the  dullest  people  and  dullest 
families  of  our  acquaintance  ;  for,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  all 
prominent  dulness  has  a  touch  of  egotism  at  bottom,  and  this  is 
the  point  that  tells.  It  is  the  part  we  have  to  play  in  their 
company  that  oppresses  us  both  at  the  time  and  in  recollection. 
Not  only  is  their  intelligence  chained  to  themselves,  but  ours  also. 
All  interchange  and  variety  of  thought  are  impossible,  not  only 
because  they  are  a  heavy,  unimaginative  sort  of  people,  whose 
flights  are  circumscribed  to  their  own  prospects,  but  because 
their  one  subject  is  precisely  that  on  which  we  can  neither  speak 
our  own  mind  nor  satisfy  expectation.  We  could  discuss  the  man 
merrily  enough  behind  his  back ;  but  to  be  forced  to  follow  his 
lead,  too  polite  to  be  candid,  yet  full  of  inward  revolt,  is  a 
false  position,  and  the  inevitable  subservience  leaves  a  flavour  of 
annoyance  and  failure  which  intercourse  with  mere  dryness  and 
insipidity  cannot  be  charged  with. 

We  all  know  men  and  women  tethered,  by  a  string  whose 
length  we  instinctively  measure,  to  themselves.  Every  subject 
under  the  sun  reminds  such  people  of  themselves.  Nothing  is  too 
remote  for  this  alliance  —  they  cannot  hear  of  the  stars  without 
wanting  their  own  horoscopes.  Their  sole  notion  of  conversation 
is  to  display  themselves.  They  are  ready  to  unveil  their  whole 
idiosyncracy  to  whoever  will  look  and  listen.  Their  loves,  and 
hates,  and  prospects  are  at  anybody’s  service.  Their  experiences, 
successes,  every  fine  thing  ever  said  to  them  or  of  them,  are 
common  property.  The  whole  world  is  their  confessor  in  the 
matter  of  their  faults,  temptations,  whims,  grievances,  doubts, 
and  weaknesses.  They  expect  to  interest  strangers  by  an  avowal 
of  their  taste  in  meats  and  drinks  and  clothes.  They  con¬ 
fide  their  diseases  and  their  remedies,  their  personal  habits,  their 
affairs  to  any  chance  comer,  never  for  a  moment  visited  by  the 
misgiving  pressed  upon  them  by  the  preacher — “  Is  it  possible  that 
it  should  never  come  into  people’s  thoughts  to  suspect  whether  or 
not  it  be  to  their  advantage  to  show  so  very  much  of  themselves  ?” 
Society,  or  rather  their  own  little  world,  is  simply  a  tablet  on  which 
to  subscribe  self.  When  forced  by  some  strong  counter- will  out  of 
this  indulgence,  they  are  visibly  at  sea,  vacant,  disturbed ;  they 
have  nothing  to  say ;  we  feel  for  them  as  painfully  out  of  their 
element,  and  are  prone  in  weak  good-nature  to  help  them  into 
port  again.  Now,  a  good  deal  of  this  is  mere  ill-manners. 
People  who  talk  in  this  way  are  either  underbred  or  incapable 
of  nurture,  or  they  suffer  the  want  of  certain  wholesome  re¬ 
straints  that  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  in  order.  Miss  Austen, 
whom  few  forms  of  social  folly  escaped,  has  more  than  one  cha¬ 
racter  representing  this  habit  of  mind,  and  revealing  its  source. 
Every  reader  can  recal  that  elaborate  and  inimitable  impersonation 
of  self-display,  Mrs.  Elton,  who,  once  received  into  the  memory, 
has  too  many  counterparts  in  real  life  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

Vanity  is  of  course  the  leading  motive  to  this  obtrusive  display. 
Yet  the  habit  of  perpetually  reverting  to  self  is  not  always  to  be 
confounded  with  vanity.  Mere  paucity  of  ideas  and  deadness  of  fancy 
drive  some  people  into  it  who  have  a  willingness  to  talk,  and 
yet  so  little  perception  of  things  out  of  themselves  that  nothing 
apart  from  their  own  routine  of  sensations  presents  itself  to  say. 
No  doubt  it  gives  them  a  general  sense  of  importance  to  clothe 
themselves  in  words,  but  they  have  hardly  a  choice  as  to  the  means. 
There  are  men  who  will  tell  anybody  how  often  they  have  been 
jilted,  under  the  vague  sense  that  honour  will  somehow  redound 
to  themselves  from  the  confession ;  or  they  will  found  a  claim  for 
distinction  upon  a  weak  digestion,  or  the  difficulties  they  encounter 
in  shaving.  But  these  aspirations  are  something  apart  from  vanity. 
There  is  a  mild  satisfaction  in  being  not  a  mere  insignificant 
unit,  but  possessed  of  differences  and  peculiarities,  which  is  worth 
all  the  world  besides  to  some  people,  and  indeed  to  which  none  of 
us  are  quite  insensible.  Others  talk  of  themselves  from  a  nervous 
desire  to  cover  their  defects  —  a  restless  impulse  to  set  off  their 
presentable  points.  They  are  alive  to  some  weak  side,  which  preys 
on  their  sensitiveness.  As  some  people  are  most  apt  to  talk  of 
their  fine  friends  and  grand  relations,  there  are  those  who  are 
deeply  conscious  of  a  preponderance  of  the  other  sort.  Thus  very 
few  persons  who  talk  much  about  themselves  talk  the  truth.  The 
impression  they  want  to  give  is  one-sided.  There  are,  probably, 
a  hundred  things  about  themselves  which,  in  the  midst  of  osten¬ 
tatious  candour,  they  suppress. 

Some  faults  we  own ;  but  can  you  guess  ? 

Why,  virtues  carried  to  excess. 

And  the  side  represented  swells  to  inordinate  dimensions,  and  takes 
an  aspect  bearing  it  out  of  the  region  of  fact.  Or  perhaps,  like 
Goethe  and  Rousseau,  they  have  a  notion  that  everything  becomes 
them — that  even  meanness  or  baseness  is  glorified  when  made  a 
matter  of  frank  confession. 

As  excessive  talk  of  this  kind  is  presumption,  the  habit  is  most 
odious  in  young  people.  Children  in  their  natural  state  never  talk 
of  themselves.  They  show  egotism  by  a  peculiar  appreciation  of  the 
pronouns  umy,’’  and  “mine;”  but  they  are  not  yet  self-conscious. 
They  could  not  if  they  would,  unveil  themselves — their  vanity  takes 
another  direction.  All  attempts,  unless  very  systematic  and  in¬ 
sidious,  fail  to  rouse  self  into  expression.  Precocious  children  now 
and  then  talk  of  themselves,  especially  if  forced  and  excited  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  religious  teaching.  Then  they  can  be  heard  to  enlarge 
with  a  horrible  glibness  on  their  feelings,  their  convictions  of  sin, 
their  schemes  for  setting  the  world  to  rights;  but  this  is  mostly  a  sign 
of  an  overtasked  brain,  accompanied  sometimes  by  an  exceptional, 
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grotesque  form  of  naughtiness,  and  sure  to  pass  off  as  the  health  im¬ 
proves,  and  the  cleverness  vanishes.  When  childhood,  and  even  boy¬ 
hood,  is  fairly  over,  is  the  time  for  self  to  assert  itself  in  talk.  Then 
it  awakes  full  armed  in  a  sort  of  bloom  and  overflow  of  conceit,  an 
invasion  of  arrogance  never  to  be  matched  in  after  life.  There  are 
not  many  more  unpleasant  things  in  the  social  world  than  a  pert, 
forward  young  man,  whose  theme  is  universally  himself — who 
entertains  every  company  with  himself,  and  breaks  up  every  con¬ 
versation  that  does  not  concern  himself.  These  insufferable  youths 
are  of  all  sorts,  from  the  flippant  and  most  bearable  who  clamours 
of  his  own  exploits,  boasts  himself  the  envy  of  one  sex  and  the 
idol  of  the  other,  to  the  deep,  oracular,  and  enlightened  youth  who 
will  not  allow  us  to  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  his  views  on  any  of  the 
topics  that  occupy  mankind.  Or  there  is  the  sententious,  didactic 
young  man,  more  than  endured  probably  by  some  small  admiring 
circle  —  a  teetotaller,  perhaps,  or  a  stringent  Sabbatarian,  or 
engaged  in  a  course  of  lectures  to  “the  lower  orders,”  or  in 
some  way  or  other  a  conscious  example,  reprover,  and  guide  to 
bis  fellow-men.  Whatever  their  line,  they  are  intrinsically  the 
same  —  all  alike  patronizing  or  indifferent  to  their  betters  —  all 
blind  to  the  impression  they  make  —  all  lavishing  the  fulness  of 
their  admiration,  reverence,  and  talk  on  one  central  figure — all 
flaunting  the  same  self  in  our  eyes  —  keeping  up  the  one  chorus, 
“  I,  I,  I,”  “  I  say,”  “  I  know,”  “  I  do.” 

And  yet  all  people  must  sometimes  talk  of  themselves  —  all  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it  on  fitting  occasions  freely  and  naturally.  No 
man  is  interesting  who  never  talks  of  strictly  personal  matters ; 
indeed,  we  cannot  be  said  really  to  know  anybody  till  he  has  talked 
of  himself  to  us.  Until  there  has  been  a  mutual  interchange  of 
such  confidences,  people  are  acquaintances,  not  friends ;  and  the 
man  who  has  no  such  confidences  to  make  has  no  friends.  It  is 
not,  then,  the  practice  itself,  but  how  and  when  to  indulge  it 
that  is  the  point.  We  use  the  word  “indulge”  designedly, 
for  unquestionably  the  subject  most  interesting  to  every  one 
must  be  himself.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  all  popular 
forms  of  religion  agree  in  spiritualizing  egotism.  Methodism 
enjoins  all  its  members  to  enlarge  periodically  each  on  him¬ 
self  —  the  only  check  being  that  all  have  to  listen  in  their  turn. 
Romanism  makes  asceticism  endurable  by  enjoining  an  immense 
amount  of  self-scrutiny  and  proportionate  self-portraiture ;  and 
attempts  at  conventual  life  in  our  own  Church  all  bring  out  the  fact 
that  unlimited  dwelling  on  self  and  lengthy  confession — that  is,  the 
talking  of  self —  is  the  one  indemnity  for  a  life  of  unnatural  con¬ 
straint  and  bondage.  To  persons  open  to  the  active  interests 
of  life  and  the  relaxations  of  society,  however,  a  great  many 
circumstances  ought  to  combine  to  make  the  subject  of  self  a 
natural  or  even  a  pleasurable  one.  Talking  of  self  is  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  confidence  that  can  be  given  by  a  mind 
of  due  delicacy  and  reserve — a  confidence  that  ought  to  be 
bestowed  with  such  discretion  as  to  make  it  always  wel¬ 
come.  With  ordinary  people,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  subject,  at  any  length  or  particularity,  must  be  either  a 
favour  or  an  impertinence.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
people  who  have  a  right  to  talk  of  themselves  with  freer  latitude 
than  it  is  wise  to  give  ourselves — old  people,  for  instance,  who  have 
the  instinctive  longing  to  leave  some  record  of  themselves  behind 
them.  And  even  where  old  age  “  is  given  to  lying  ”  of  past  achieve¬ 
ments,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  boasting  of  younger  men.  There  is 
generally  some  quaint  savour  about  it — some  illusion  of  a  failing- 
memory  claiming  our  indulgence  in  the  worst  cases,  and  softening- 
contempt.  Invalids  and  persons  of  weak  nerves  and  spirits  must 
be  allowed  to  talk  of  themselves.  Pain,  weariness,  and  seclusion 
throw  them  upon  their  inner  consciousness.  When  every  nerve  and 
function  of  the  body  makes  itself  felt,  and  every  feeling  is  morbidly 
excited,  they  must  be  excused  if  nothing  out  of  themselves  can 
command  their  attention.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  persons  under 
some  immediate  shock  unhinging  to  the  whole  being  must  be  not 
only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  talk  of  themselves ;  for  a  personal 
grief  put  into  words  is  infinitely  lighter  and  more  bearable  than 
trouble  pressing  on  the  heart.  There  is  something  in  every  effort 
at  expression  which  brings  relief ;  and  when  sorrow  can  be  brought 
to  describe  itself  the  worst  is  over.  Again,  persons  of  notoriety  may 
be  pardoned  if  they  fall  into  this  habit.  We  hear  of  great  poets, 
authors,  preachers,  philanthropists,  soldiers,  who  talk  too  much  of 
themselves;  and  it  is  true  that  vanity  is  often  a  conspicuous 
element  in  conspicuous  greatness,  acting  as  a  sort  of  spur,  and 
indemnifying  itself  with  words.  But  society  itself  takes  the  part 
of  flatterer  in  their  case — first  leads  them  on,  and  puts  them  off 
their  guard  by  the  importunity  of  its  interest,  and  then  of  course 
betrays  them. 

And  lastly,  wits  make  great  capital  of  themselves.  Many  of 
the  best  things  of  our  most  delightful  humorists  are  about 
themselves.  We  not  only  excuse  it  in  their  case,  but  this 
perpetual  consciousness  of  and  reference  to  themselves  is  of  the 
essence  of  their  wit,  and  gives  it  its  careless  genial  character.  So 
far  from  any  sense  of  restraint,  when  Falstaff  or  Sydney  Smith 
talk  of  themselves,  it  has  the  effect  of  making  us  all  partners  in 
the  joke.  But  in  every  case  where  it  is  so,  it  is  not  the  man’s 
real  self,  but  one  or  more  of  his  personal  or  mental  characteristics 
that  he  plays  with.  We  are  conscious  all  the  while  of  an  inner 
self  which  he  keeps  as  jealously  guarded  as  the  most  reserved  of 
his  hearers.  That  talk  of  self,  or  any  part  of  self,  which  connects  the 
speaker  with  grotesque,  remote,  abstract,  or  strongly  contrasted 
ideas  is  more  than  tolerable.  That  which  keeps  down  both  speaker 
and  listener,  in  whatever  seeming  variety  of  subject,  to  one  tedious 
obtrusive  idea,  is  the  propensity  under  which  society  rebels.  After 


all,  it  is  a  matter  of  sympathy.  The  sinners  in  this  line  have 
no  fellow  feeling.  They  do  not  do  as  they  would  be  done  by, 
for  they  see  no  parallel  between  themselves  and  others,  their 
own  affairs  and  other  people’s.  They  believe  in  a  distinct 
superiority  in  all  that  concerns  themselves.  Trifles  in  the  abstract 
are  not  trifles  with  them,  but  subjects  of  legitimate  interest  to 
the  world  ;  and  that  obtuseness  which  constitutes  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  error.  Any  person  who  can  make 
his  inner  self  or  his  family  affairs  amusing  has  perception  enough 
to  secure  his  hearer’s  interest  before  he  tries  it.  Indeed,  a  man 
may  say  and  do  anything — he  may  enumerate  his  charities,  he 
may  detail  his  last  quarrel  with  his  wife,  he  may  repeat  a  string 
of  his  own  bon  mots,  or  press  upon  strangers  the  perusal  of 
his  manuscript  poem — he  may  offend  against  every  principle, 
and  every  canon  of  taste;  but  so  long  as  he  excites  a  genuine 
interest,  and  relies  on  real  sympathy,  he  is  not  the  man  we  mean, 
and  does  not  offend  in  the  particular  direction  which  has  given  rise 
to  our  strictures. 


CHAPTERS  AND  THEIR  PATRONAGE. 

OR  want  of  something  more  exciting,  a  good  deal  of  stir 
has  lately  been  made  about  the,  in  itself,  not  amazing  or 
interesting  fact,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Salisbury  has  become  one  of  the  Besidentiaries  of  that 
church.  Probably  the  only  reason  why  a  stir  has  been  made 
about  it  is  that  a  certain  S.  G.  0.  happens  to  live  in  the 
diocese.  We  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  merits  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Lear — we  can  neither  assert  nor  deny  that  he  was  the  fittest 
man  for  the  vacant  office  to  be  found  in  Salisbury  and  the  coasts 
thereof ;  but  we  can  see  that  the  matter  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  ignorant  and  unfair  talk,  as  was  only  likely  to  be  the  case 
about  a  subject  of  which  people  in  general  know  so  little  as  the 
real  nature  of  Cathedral  institutions. 

We  have  said  that  we  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Lear,  and  we  are  not 
going  either  to  impugn  or  defend  his  appointment.  We  can  only 
say  that,  though  to  be  a  bishop’s  brother-in-law  is  certainly  no 
just  claim  to  preferment,  yet  it  would  be  rather  hard  if  to  be  a 
bishop’s  brother-in-law  should  act  as  a  bar  to  preferment.  S.  G.  0. 
and  the  rest  do  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  it  should  be  so,  but 
they  evidently,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  take  it  for  granted. 
Those  who  talk  in  this  way  forget  that  all  people,  bishops  in¬ 
cluded,  are  apt  to  see  the  merits  of  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  more 
plainly  than  they  see  those  of  strangers.  Let  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Tomkins  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Lear,  or  even  a  little 
superior;  yet,  if  Mr.  Tomkins  be  a  dear  friend  of  S.  G.  0.,  it 
is  only  human  nature  that  S.  G.  0.  should  have  a  clearer  per¬ 
ception  of  the  merits  of  Tomkins,  and  that  the  Bishop  should 
have  a  clearer  perception  of  the  merits  of  Lear.  To  make  out 
his  case,  S.  G.  O.  should  be  ready  with  a  Tomkins  so  mani¬ 
festly  superior  that  a  casual  bystander  would  at  once  recognise 
the  superiority.  S.  G.  O.’s  arguments,  too,  are  odd  in  another 
way.  Mr.  Lear’s  appointment  is  wrong,  not  because  he  is  unfit 
for  the  place,  but  because  somebody  else  is  older  and  poorer. 
He  thinks  that,  on  this  ground,  the  appointment  is  “  not  de¬ 
fensible,”  even  though  Mr.  Lear  should  turn  out  to  be  “a  treasure 
to  the  Cathedral.”  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Lear’s 
fitness  or  unfitness,  we  cannot  understand  what  the  age  and  poverty 
of  some  unknown  person  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  Again,  we 
cannot  understand  why  the  Bishop  is  made  responsible  for  the  act 
of  a  body  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  very  possibly  no 
influence.  But  let  it  bo  as  S.  G.  O.  tells  us  —  still,  to  convict  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  of  nepotism,  S.  G.  O.  is  bound  to  prove  a  habit 
of  nepotism.  Whether  he  can  or  not  we  do  not  know.  We 
know  that  there  are  dioceses  in  which  he  might.  When  every 
canonry  and  every  living  worth  having  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
given  to  a  kinsman  of  the  bishop,  S.  G.  0.  may  reasonably  com¬ 
plain.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  five  or  six  bishop’s  kinsmen 
in  succession  should  be  the  fittest  men  for  five  or  six  vacant 
offices  in  succession.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  bishop’s 
kinsman  may  be  the  fittest  man  for  one  office.  We,  therefore, 
need  some  stronger  proof  than  S.  G.  0.  has  brought,  to  prove  either 
that  the  Bishop  had  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Lear’s  appointment, 
or  that  it  was  a  blameworthy  act  if  he  had. 

But,  anyhow,  there  is  no  doubt  that  S.  G.  0.  stated  his  case  in  a 
way  which  showed  either  great  unfairness  or  great  ignorance. 
We  know  the  story  only  from  S.  G.  O.’s  own  telling.  The  Bishop, 
S.  G.  O.  says,  made  Mr.  Lear  a  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  ancl 
its  Chancellor ;  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  afterwards  elected  him  a 
Canon  Residentiary.  As  S.  G.  0.  puts  it,  anybody  would  think  that 
Prebendary,  Chancellor,  and  Canon  Residentiary  were  three  distinct 
offices — perhaps  all  three  valuable  offices — which  might  and  ought 
to  be  held  separately,  but  which  Mr.  Lear  holds  in  plurality. 
The  real  fact  is  this.  Mr.  Lear  is  made  by  the  Bishop  a  Preben¬ 
dary —  a  post  which  carries  with  it  no  revenues  whatever,  and 
involves  some  duties,  not  very  onerous  certainly,  but  still  some 
duties,  and  those  unpaid  duties.  The  Chancellorship  and  the 
Residentiaryship  are  offices  among  the  Prebendaries,  which 
only  Prebendaries  can  hold.  To  object  to  a  man  being  at 
once  Prebendary  and  Chancellor,  is  like  objecting  to  a  man 
being  at  once  Fellow  and  Dean  of  liis  College,  or  to  a  Bencher  of 
an  Inn  of  Court  being  also  its  Treasurer.  The  Chancellorship, 
again,  is  an  unpaid  office,  and  at  Salisbury  clearly  not  a  sinecure 
office,  as  it  seems  the  Chancellor  has  to  preach  in  the  Cathedral 
every  saint’s-day.  The  Bishop’s  appointments,  in  fact,  only  give  his 
;  friend  a  certain  amount  of  work  without  any  pay.  It  is  the 
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Chapter  who  supply  the  pay  by  electing  him  a  Residentiary.  The 
Residentiaries  are  a  smaller  select  portion  of  the  Prebendaries — a 
sort  of  Committee,  who  till  up  their  own  vacancies  from  among  the 
other  Prebendaries.  The  only  question  for  S.  G.  0.  is,  whether  any 
unpaid  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  deserved  better  than  Mr.  Lear  to 
become  a  paid  Prebendary.  To  this  question  we  can  give  no  answer 
either  way.  Speaking,  however,  not  of  Mr.  Lear,  but  of  the  official 
Chancellor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  any  Chapter  where  the  Chancellor  is  not  a  Residentiary  ex 
officio.  As  he  has  duties  which  other  Prebendaries  have  not,  he 
has  clearly  a  better  claim  than  other  Prebendaries  to  the  house 
and  income  of  the  Residentiary. 

Of  course  there  is  the  fact  that,  along  with  his  canonry,  Mr. 
Lear  holds  a  rich  living.  We  fully  agree  with  S.  G.  O.  that  he 
had  much  better  not.  In  an  ideal  state  of  things  no  Residentiary 
would  hold  a  living.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  manifest 
facts.  For  a  Residentiary  to  hold  a  living,  though  contrary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Cathedral  system  as  understood  by  S.  G.  0.  and 
ourselves,  is  not  forbidden  by  either  law  or  custom.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  undertake  personally  to  condemn  every  Residentiary 
who  does  hold  a  living.  It  is  always  unfair  to  condemn  men 
simply  for  not  being  more  virtuous  than  their  fellows.  To  prove 
Mr.  Lear  a  special  offender,  S.  G.  0.  should  be  ready  to  produce 
some  considerable  portion  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Salisbury  pledged 
at  once  to  resign  their  livings  on  becoming  Residentiaries. 

Leaving  Mr.  Lear  and  S.  G.  O.,  this  Salisbury  squabble  sug¬ 
gests  several  reflections  as  to  Cathedral  Chapters  and  their  doings. 
is1  o thing  in  this  world  was  ever  more  beautiful  in  theory,  and 
nothing  has  ever  more  widely  departed  from  its  original  theory, 
than  the  English  Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation.  There  is 
something  thoroughly  English  in  their  whole  history  —  their 
gradual  growth,  their  long  story  of  abuses,  and  reforms,  and  new 
abuses,  and  self-legislation  of  every  kind.  A  long  string  of  titles 
and  offices  is  retained,  most  of  which  are  unintelligible  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  each  of  which  has,  for  the  initiated,  its  own 
meaning  and  its  own  history.  The  theory  is  admirable.  The 
Bishop,  at  the  hearth  and  home  of  his  see,  surrounds  himself  with 
a  special  body  of  clergy,  who  are  to  be  his  counsellors  in  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  and  the  models  for  their  brethren  through¬ 
out  the  diocese.  It  is  theirs  to  keep  up,  in  one  church  at  least 
in  the  diocese,  the  highest  form  of  divine  worship.  They  are 
to  be  the  learned  divines,  the  eloquent  preachers — if  the  state 
of  the  diocese  needs  it,  the  zealous  missionaries.  They  are 
the  spiritual  aristocracy  of  the  diocese,  but  an  aristocracy  in 
dose  relation  to  its  spiritual  sovereign,  who  is  their  immediate 
head,  and  to  its  people,  for  whose  benefit  he  and  they  alike  exist. 
These  various  purposes  require  a  numerous  body.  The  poorest 
churches  number  twelve,  the  richer  boast  as  many  as  fifty.  The 
change  from  the  ideal  to  their  modem  state  is  manifest.  Enter 
a  modem  Cathedral ;  instead  of  a  Chapter  of  fifty,  you  probably 
see  a  Bean  and  one  Canon,  present  as  spectators  at  a  service 
performed  by  their  deputies.  The  choir  and  the  chapter-house, 
with  their  empty  stalls,  are  the  sole  witnesses  of  the  existence  of 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  absentees.  You  find,  on  inquiry,  that  instead 
of  a  constantly  resident  body  of  forty  or  fifty,  four  or  five  only  are 
bound  to  any  residence  at  all,  and  that  these  four  or  five  take  their 
residence  in  turn,  two  or  three  months  at  a  time.  You  find  that, 
instead  of  close  connexion  with  the  Bishop,  clergy,  and  people  of  the 
diocese,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  cathedral  body  is  its  isolation 
from  all  of  them.  The  Bishop,  in  the  church  which  is  specially  his 
own,  is  allowed  less  authority  than  in  any  other  in  his  diocese  ;  he  is 
at  most  acknowledged  as  an  external  Visitor;  any  exercise  of  juris¬ 
diction  on  his  part  is  jealously  watched;  any  such  function  as  that 
of  the  Bishop’s  councillors,  any  general  relation  to  the  diocese  at 
large,  would  be  rejected  on  all  sides  as  unpractical.  In  short,  the 
church  which  should  be  in  one  sense  the  church  of  the  Bishop,  in 
another  the  church  of  his  flock,  has  somehow  become  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  great  cause  of  these  changes  has  been  that  excessive  love 
of  local  and  corporate  independence  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  itself  on 
English  law  and  English  habits.  The  Chapter  became  a  corpora¬ 
tion  independent  of  the  Bishop ;  the  Vicars,  appointed  to  assist 
the  Canons,  became  a  corporation  independent  of  the  Canons ; 
even  every  Canon  separately  became,  for  some  purposes,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  sole,  independent  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  other  Canons,  j 
The  result  of  this  system  has  naturally  been  that  the  main  object  ' 
of  all  these  corporations  is  to  maintain  their  strict  legal  rights 
to  the  letter.  The  Bishop  ceases  to  be  a  spiritual  father  or 
elder  brother  —  he  becomes  a  mere  Visitor,  with  definite  powers 
•written  dowm  in  a  book,  and  who  is  to  be  resisted  if  he  goes  an 
inch  beyond  the  letter  of  those  powers.  For  a  body  to  which  he 
stands  on  such  terms  to  act  as  his  privy  council  becomes  a  mere 
chimera.  He  ceases  to  have  anything  practically  to  do  with  them ; 
his  mere  visitatorial  powder  becomes  burdensome,  and  sinks  out  of 
use,  except  when  some  one  who  has  a  grievance  specially  invokes  it. 
Again,  the  true  duties  of  the  Chapter,  though  thoroughly  practical 
duties,  are  somewhat  indefinite,  and  cannot  well  be  compulsorily 
enforced.  The  notion,  therefore,  of  any  duties  has  died  away,  except 
such  as  are  purely  perfunctory.  The  proper  number  of  days’  resi¬ 
dence  may  be  kept,  the  proper  number  of  sermons  maybe  preached, 
because  these  are  duties  which  can  be  legally  defined  and  legally 
enforced.  That  anything  more  is  needed  is  an  idea  which  had 
utterly  past  away.  Happily,  there  are  signs  here  and  there  that 
it  is  coming  back  again.  Things  in  general  are  improving,  and 
Cathedral  bodies  are  improving  along  witli  the  rest. 


The  Old-Foundation  Cathedrals  were  institutions  of  one  general 
type,  with  almost  infinite  local  varieties.  Perhaps  no  two  churche3 
had  the  numbers,  the  titles,  the  duties,  and  the  mode  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  of  their  officers,  exactly  the  same.  But  one  general  idea 
runs  through  all  of  them.  So,  in  the  course  of  their  several  changes 
for  better  or  for  worse,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  find 
any  two  churches  whose  history  is  exactly  alike ;  but  one  general 
course  of  change  runs  through  all  of  them.  The  constitution  of  one 
of  these  churches  has  commonly  gone  through  something  like  the 
following  stages.  We  leave  it  to  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Earle  to  discuss 
the  minutiae  of  very  early  times,  the  efficiency  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Chrodegang,  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  being  as  a  “  married 
monk.”  We  simply  take  the  general  history  of  the  English  cathe¬ 
drals  from  about  the  eleventh  century,  by  which  time  the  Chapters 
had  assumed  something  like  their  present  form. 

The  obligation  of  constant  residence,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
body  of  forty  or  fifty  Canons,  was  soon  found  to  be  one  which  it  was 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  enforce.  It  is  hard  to  get  toge¬ 
ther  forty  or  fifty  men  who  will  make  anything  practical  out  of 
the  somewhat  indefinite  duties  of  a  Cathedral  Canon.  Some  will 
go  away  —  others  will  be  of  no  possible  use  if  they  stay.  Hence 
there  arose  a  period  of  utter  laxity.  The  writers  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  are  full  of  testimonies  to  the  general  non¬ 
residence  of  Canons.  The  monastic  writers  of  course  triumph  over 
them.  Where  the  staff  of  the  Cathedral  consisted  of  monks,  there 
God  was  duly  served —  not  so  when  it  consisted  of  Canons.  Canons 
went  everywhere  and  did  everything,  except  live  at  the  Cathedral 
and  do  their  duty  in  it.  Whatever  was  done  was  done  by  ill-paid 
Vicars,  whom  the  non-resident  Canons  left  in  their  houses.  Even 
a  poet  who  does  not  seem  to  be  finding  fault  takes  for  granted 
that  — 

Canonico  tractante  negotia  mundi, 

Jugis  et  assiduus  divina  Vicariws  implet. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  a  distinction  was  gradually  made 
between  resident  and  non-resident  Canons.  The  revenues  of  the 
Cathedral  were  divided  into  two  parts.  One  was  to  remain  com¬ 
mon  property,  the  other  was  cut  up  into  estates  or  Prebends ,  one 
for  each  Canon.  Each  Canon,  resident  or  non-resident,  possessed 
his  prebend ;  but  only  residents  had  any  right  to  a  share  in  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  The  next  development  was  to  appoint  a  fixed  number  of 
Residentiaries  —  a  number  differing  in  different  churches.  These 
Residentiaries  naturally  grew  into  an  oligarchy,  excluding  the  rest 
of  the  Canons  from  all  share  in  common  business.  Constantly  on 
the  spot,  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the  society,  alone  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  common  revenue,  they  gradually  ousted  their  non¬ 
resident  brethren  from  nearly  every  right.  Practically,  the  Resi¬ 
dentiaries  exclusively  became  the  Chapter,  and  in  popular,  and 
we  fear  also  in  Parliamentary  language,  they  exclusively  bear  the 
name. 

Most  of  the  abuses  of  the  Cathedrals  in  their  modern  form  are  owing 
to  this  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  oligarchy  of  Residentiaries. 
For  a  usurpation  it  undoubtedly  is,  historically.  The  exact  rights 
which  non-residents  may  retain  is  a  matter  for  legal  argument,  and 
a  legal  examination  would  probably  give  different  results  in  different 
churches.  And  yet  most  certain  it  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  rights 
of  non-residentiary  Canons,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
swallowed  up  their  revenues.  If  there  ever  is  to  be  real  Cathedral 
reform,  its  chief  measure  must  be  the  restoration  of  these  non¬ 
resident  Canons — for  Prebendaries,  since  the  loss  of  their  Prebends, 
they  are  no  longer  —  to  a  more  important  position.  The  Preben¬ 
daries  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  and  are  commonly  the  pick  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Their  appointments,  now  honorary, 
never  very  wealthy,  are  hardly  subjects  for  nepotism.  At  all 
events,  no  Bishop  can  very  well  fill  a  Chapter  of  fifty  with  his 
sons  and  sons-in-law  —  some  places  must  be  left  for  merit.  As 
parochial  clergymen  in  the  diocese,  performing  occasional  duties 
in  the  Cathedral,  they  supply  the  needful  connecting  link 
between  the  Cathedral  and  the  diocese  at  large.  The  Resi¬ 
dentiaries  would  of  course  remain,  a  select  body,  to  keep  con¬ 
stant  residence,  and  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  church. 
The  wretched  abuse  of  four  Residentiaries  dividing  the  year 
among  them  should  at  once  be  abolished.  One  constant  resident 
would  really  do  much  more  good,  though  several  would  do  better 
still.  Above  all,  the  whole  body,  non-residents  included,  should 
vote  in  all  important  elections.  This  would  at  once  stop  the 
mouth  of  S.  G.  O.  Four  or  five  men  must  job;  they  can  hardly 
help  it ;  they  do  not  even  elect  at  all ;  they  nominate  in  turn, 
reducing  each  man’s  responsibility  to  the  minimum.  But  fifty 
men  cannot  job.  They  may  vote  rashly  and  blindly  from  party- 
motives,  but  there  will  be  a  real  election,  and  not  a  job.  If  they 
even  make  every  election  a  struggle  between  High  and  Low- 
Church,  the  picked  man  of  either  side  will  commonly  be  some¬ 
thing  above  the  average.  Even  in  this  way  you  will  get  better 
appointments  than  by  each  Canon  in  turn  appointing  himself 
or  his  son. .  If  the  vote  of  the  whole  body,  and  °not  that 
of  the  existing  Residentiaries,  decided  which  Prebendary 
should  succeed  to  a  vacant  Residentiaryship,  the  Residentiaries 
would  become  strictly  a  select  committee  of  the  whole  body  of 
Canons.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  better  way  than 
that  looming  in  the  future,  of  transferring  the  appointment  of  all 
Residentiaries  to  the  Bishop.  S.  G.  0.  himself  might  pity  the. 
temptations  of  a  Bishop  who  has  the  advowson  of  four  stalls  with 
a  competent  revenue,  and  of  thirty  or  forty  with  none.  No 
system  could  better  open  the  way  lor  the  suspicion,  perhaps  for 
the  reality,  of  favouritism.  But  a  large  non-resident  Chapter,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Bishop,  choosing  a  smaller  number  of  Residentiaries 
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from  among  themselves,  seems  the  most  likely  way  to  make  the 
Cathedral  system  a  reality.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
was  what  was  originally  intended,  and  that  the  claim  of  the 
existing  Residentiaries  to  coopt  to  a  vacancy  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  cases  in  which  they  have  drawn  to  themselves  the  rights  of 
the  whole  body. 

With  the  New  Foundations  of  Henry  VIII.  we  have  no  concern, 
except  to  wish  them  reformed  according  to  the  ideal  pattern  of 
the  Old. 


SOME  ASSIZE  CASES. 

THE  reports  of  trials  at  the  assizes  conveniently  fill  the  void 
which  has  been  left  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  by  the 
prorogation.  The  change  is  not  at  all  to  be  regretted,  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  speeches  have  a  painful  monotom',  whereas  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  rise  to  actions  are  infinitely  various.  That 
remarkable  British  institution,  the  action  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  seems  to  acquire  greater  prominence  every  year.  Some¬ 
times  the  proceedings  of  the  parties  have  been  extravagant  and 
even  criminal ;  at  other  times  the  whole  aspect  of  the  transaction 
is  in  the  highest  degree  business-like.  A  case  of  the  latter  class 
has  been  lately  tried  at  Warwick.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  widow, 
was  more  than  fifty,  and  the  defendant  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
The  discussion  ©f  the  terms  on  which  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place  occupied  about  three  years,  and  produced  a  voluminous  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  lady  was  assisted  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  by  three  male  friends,  and  those  negotiations  were 
three  times  broken  oft’.  The  point  in  dispute  was,  in  what  way 
the  defendant  should  secure  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  which  it  had 
been  proposed  that  he  should  settle  on  the  plaintiff.  The  defen¬ 
dant  offered  to  give  a  bond  payable  after  his  own  death.  The 
plaintiff  required  that  the  money  or  part  of  it  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  invested  in  the  names  of  trustees  for  her  benefit.  The  defen¬ 
dant,  considering  that  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  his  business 
of  a  coffee-merchant  would  be  inconvenient,  arrived,  not  very 
logically,  at  the  conclusion  that  he  and  the  plaintiff  would  not 
suit  each  other.  The  result  showed  that  the  plaintiff  had  had 
rather  too  many  prudent  counsellors,  for  the  jury,  after  some 
hours’  deliberation,  con-eluded  that  there  had  never  been  any 
absolute  engagement  between  the  parties,  and  accordingly  they 
found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  If  the  plaintiff  had  been  a 
little  less  business-like  in  her  proceedings,  she  would  have  been 
tolerably  certain  either  of  a  husband  or  of  a  verdict  for  substantial 
damages. 

In  another  case  reported  on  the  same  day,  the  question  was  not 
whether  marriage  had  been  promised,  but  whether  it  had  been  per¬ 
formed.  This  case  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  have 
occurred  on  the  summer  circuits.  The  action  was  for  board  and 
lodging  furnished,  and  money  lent,  to  the  defendant  by  the 
plaintiff.  The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff,  a  woman  calling  her- 
telf  Proctor,  was  the  wife  of  a  man  named  Rollings,  and  was 
therefore  incompetent  to  bring  the  action.  The  plaintiff’s  coun¬ 
sel  admitted  that,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  client  had 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  a  man  named  Rol¬ 
lings,  but  he  alleged  that  she  had  never  cohabited  with  him,  had 
not  seen  him  for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  always  borne  her 
maiden  name,  and  supported  herself  by  her  own  exertions.  On 
cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  stated  that  she  had  been  married  to 
Rollings  at  King’s  Lynn  in  1 835,  but  she  had  never  seen  him  since, 
nor  should  she  know  him  if  she  saw  him.  She  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  short  or  tall,  stout  or  thin.  She  married 
him  to  please  her  parents.  They  went  to  church  together, 
and  then  she  went  home  to  her  father’s  house.  She  had 
made  no  inquiries  after  Railings,  and  really  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead.  The  defendant’s  counsel  in  his  speech  pro¬ 
mised  the  plaintiff  an  unexpected  pleasure,  for  she  would  see  her 
long-lost  husband,  who  was  then  in  Court  ready  to  be  called. 
Accordingly,  on  the  proper  signal  being  given,  a  middle-aged  sea¬ 
faring  man,  in  a  blue  fisherman’s  coat,  jumped  up  into  the  witness- 
box,  with  a  comical  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ancl  a  humorous  expression 
on  his  whole  countenance.  He  said  his  name  was  Rollings,  and 
he  had  married  in  1835  a  woman  named  Proctor.  But  he  allowed 
that  there  were  plenty  of  Rollingses  and  plenty  of  Proctors  at  King’s 
Lynn,  and  the  plaintiffs  counsel  attempted  to  maintain  that  it  was 
possible  that  this  present  Rollings  had  married  a  Proctor  who 
was  a  different  person  from  his  client.  Hereupon  Rollings  was 
re-called,  and  being  asked  whether  he  had  ever  seen  his  wife  since 
their  marriage,  he  answered  that  he  thought  he  saw  her  just  a 
moment  before  in  Court.  He  believed  it  was  her,  but  he  would 
not  be  sure,  as  it  was  so  many  years  ago.  On  the  whole,  there 
was  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  married  woman, 
and  therefore  her  action  necessarily  failed.  But  the  jury  were  for 
some  time  disposed  to  commit  a  piece  of  equitable  violence,  and 
to  set  at  nought  this  shabby  but  unquestionably  valid  plea.  With 
difficulty  they  consented  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  demand  arose  out  of  the  plaintiff’s 
having  supported  the  defendant  at  w  time  when  he  was  in 
a  state  of  great  privation,  owing  to  his  being  addicted  to 
hard  drinking.  This  allegation  was  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  sfime  assizes  this  defendant  had  been  plaintiff  in 
an  action  brought  by  him  against  a  surgeon  for  restraining  his 
personal  liberty,  to  which  the  defence  was,  that  the  restraint  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  plaintiff’  doing  violence  to  himself  or 


others  under  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  produced  by  drink.  This 
case  afforded  a  fresh  example  of  what  may  be  expected  by  those 
who  interfere  between  man  and  wife  —  viz.  the  joint  hostility  of 
the  two.  It  was  admitted  that  the  wife,  being  alarmed  at  her 
husband’s  actual  or  possible  violence,  had  sent  to  a  police- 
station  to  ask  for  a  constable  to  come  and  unload  a  pair  of  pistols. 
The  police  suggested  that  the  defendant  should  be  called  in.  He 
came,  and  did  what  he  thought  necessary ;  and  when  the  patient 
had  recovered,  his  wife  joined  him  in  averring  that  there  had  never 
been  anything  serious  the  matter  with  him,  and  that  the  doctor’s 
presence  was  totally  uncalled  for.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  sup¬ 
ported  not  only  by  himself  and  wife,  but  also  by  his  servants  and 
other  witnesses.  The  defendant  swore  that  a  woman  rushed  to 
him  and  cried,  “  For  God’s  sake  come  !  he  (the  plaintiff’)  is  going 
to  murder  his  wife.”  This  woman  was  called  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff)  and  positively  denied  having  used  any  such  words.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  policeman  swore  that  the  woman  came  to  him, 
and  he  suggested  that  she  should  go  to  the  defendant.  A  person 
whom  the  defendant  employed  to  watch  the  plaintiff  during  the 
night  swore  that  in  the  morning  the  plaintiff  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness.  The  plaintiff’s  wife  swore  that  she  told  the  de¬ 
fendant  that  he  need  not  employ  anyone  at  all.  Amid  this  strange 
conflict  of  testimony  one  fact  was  not  disproved  —  viz.  that  the 
plaintiff’s  wife  was  alarmed  at  the  loaded  pistols.  The  jury 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  nominal  damages,  so  that  the 
defendant  will  have  to  pay  his  own  costs.  Probably,  when  next 
he  hears  that  a  patient  is  likely  to  shoot  his  wife,  he  will  let  him 
alone. 

There  has  been  one  instance  lately  of  a  railway  company  ob¬ 
taining,  with  difficulty,  a  verdict  in  its  favour.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  these  companies  should  be  held  liable  to  the  utmost 
farthing  for  injuries  which  their  careless  or  penurious  management 
inflicts  on  passengers.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  are  persons  always  ready  to  make  a  profit  of 
their  participation  in  real  or  pretended  accidents.  We  are  most  of 
us  aware  of  the  emphatic  warnings  displayed  on  railway  platforms 
against  getting  out  of  carriages  before  the  train  has  stopped,  and 
some  of  us,  perhaps,  are  conscious  of  having  treated  those  warnings 
with  contempt.  The  anxiety  which  railway  companies  exhibit  in 
guarding  against  this  source  of  accidents  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
thought  a  manifestation  of  pure  humanity  if  it  were  not  that  the 
desire  to  avoid  having  actions  brought  against  themselves  furnishes 
a  more  probable  explanation  of  their  solicitude.  Their  conduct 
resembles  that  of  a  portly  middle-aged  gentleman  who  once 
rebuked  a  younger  and  more  active  fellow-passenger  for  having 
performed  the  not  very  hazardous  exploit  of  jumping  into  a  river 
steam-boat  after  it  had  moved  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floating- 
pier.  If  the  jumper  felt  at  all  flattered  by  the  interest  shown  by  a 
stranger  in  his  personal  safety,  his  self-complacency  must  have 
been  considerably  disturbed  by  the  climax  of  the  speech  addressed 
to  him :  —  “  You  know  you  might  miss  your  footing  and  get 
drowned,  and  then,  perhaps,  your  family  might  bring  an  action 
against  the  steam-boat  company,  and  I’m  a  shareholder.”  In 
just  the  same  way,  if  the  railway  companies  expressed  fully  what 
they  have  in  mind,  their  notices  would  run  thus : — “Don’t  get  out 
while  the  train  is  moving,  or  there  may  be  a  pretence  for  an  action 
against  the  company.”  It  appeared,  in  the  case  which  has  suggested 
these  remarks,  that  this  anxiety  of  the  companies  is  not  by  any  means 
without  foundation.  It  is  true  that,  iu  that  case,  the  attempt  to  make 
the  comp, m3'  liable  did  not  succeed ;  but  the  plaintiff,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  think  the  attempt  hopeless,  for  he  withdrew  his  case  just 
in  time  to  escape  an  adverse  verdict,  with  the  intention,  as  the 
counsel  stated,  of  having  it  tried  over  again  in  London.  The 
plaintiff  being  a  surgeon,  and  the  cause  of  action  being  an  alleged 
injury  to  his  person,  the  case  bore  a  suspicious  similarity  to 
another  tried  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  court,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  was  an  attorney,  and  the  cause  of  action  was  an 
alleged  trespass  on  his  land.  The  plaintiff,  who  is  eighty  years  of 
age,  was  travelling  alone  when  the  accident  occurred.  As  he  was 
evidently  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  something  more,  he 
might  be  selected  as  an  example  of  mental  and  bodily  efficiency  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  case  presented  by  his  counsel  was,  that 
he  had  arrived  at  the  Paddington  station,  and  was  getting  out 
of  the  carriage,  when  the  train  moved  on,  and  he  fell,  and 
received  an  injury  to  his  knee.  He  was  assisted  to  a  cab,  was  laid 
up  for  a  month,  suffered  much,  and  walked  in  pain  even 
when  he  entered  the  witness-box.  The  plaintiff  was  his  own 
only  witness,  and  he  stated  that,  being  a  surgeon,  he  had  attended 
himself.  It  was  not,  of  course,  possible  for  the  defendant  company 
to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  in  pain,  although  there  are 
methods  of  examination  used  by  some  tribunals  which  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  contrary.  But  the  plaintiff  was  in  this  difficulty — 
that,  if  he  got  out  before  the  train  stopped,  he  had  only  himself  to 
blame.  He  pretended  that  the  train  stopped  and  then  moved  on 
again,  which  the  jury  probably  knew  does  not  happen  frequently 
when  a  train  has  reached  its  proper  place  alongside  the  platform. 
There  was  no  one  who  had  seen  the  plaintiff’s  fall,  and  the 
company  heard  nothing  whatever  of  the  alleged  accident  until 
a  month  afterward.  Such  a  case  as  this  could  be  open  to  very 
little  doubt,  although  one  or  two  jurymen  seemed  to  feel.  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  at  returning  a  verdict  in  favour  of  a  railway 
company. 

In  another  case  tried  at  the  same  assizes,  the  jury  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  assessing  damages  against  a  delinquent  railway  company. 
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Tlie  complaint  was  by  the  proprietor  of  a  migratory  refreshment 
booth,  whose  eatables  and  drinkables  had  been  carried  safely  by 
the  South-Western  line  to  Ascot  races,  while  the  glasses,  knives, 
forks,  &c.,  had  been  left  at  Nine  Elms  station.  The  result  was 
very  like  the  celebrated  picnic  party,  where  the  contributions 
towards  dinner  were  found,  on  opening  various  baskets,  to  consist 
of  thirteen  quarters  of  cold  lamb,  without  a  single  article  of 
cutlery  or  crockery,  or  a  morsel  of  salt  or  bread.  The  only  point 
really  in  dispute  in  this  case  was  the  amount  of  damages.  The 
plaintiff  sought  to  have  them  estimated  on  the  footing,  that  at 
race-course  prices,  his  profit  on  the  refreshments  which  he  could 
have  sold  if  he  had  had  vessels  to  contain  them  would  have  been 
seventy-five  per  cent.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  jury,  although 
willing  to  amerce  a  railway  company,  were  not,  as  possible  con¬ 
sumers,  at  all  eager  to  encourage  the  system  of  “race-course 
prices.”  Hence  they  gave  the  plaintiff  less  than  half  the  amount 
he  claimed. 


A  NEW  MATRIMONIAL  AGENCY. 

WHEN  the  census  returns  exhibit  an  excess  of  half  a  million 
females  over  males  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  a  great  many  eligible  young  spinsters  are  destined  to 
taste  of  that  blessedness  which  Miss  Ray  and  other  ladies  find  in 
an  unmarried  life.  All  circumstances  considered,  the  discovery  that 
men  are  rather  do  trap  in  this  world,  and  that  they  are  totally  un¬ 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  fair  sex,  has  been  made  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  opportune  moment.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  commercial  principles  that,  as  an  article  grows  scarce,  it 
should  be  less  valuable  and  less  in  demand;  but  women  patriots  are 
wiser  than  Adam  Smith,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  them  when 
they  tell  us  that  they  consider  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  an 
advantage  rather  than  the  contrary.  It  might,  indeed,  be  suggested 
that  a  certain  ancient  fable  would  explain  the  indifference  to 
matrimony  so  suddenly  acquired  by  the  strong-minded  of  their  sex  ; 
but  it  is  imfortunate  for  the  theory  of  the  uselessness  of  mankind 
that  the  great  body  of  females  refuse  to  accept  the  teaching  of  their 
sisters.  They  still  think  that  it  is  not  only  proper  to  get  married, 
but  in  every  respect  more  comfortable  than  to  be  setting  up  type 
in  a  printing-office,  or  “earning  their  living”  by  depriving  men  of 
their  occupations.  But  those  who  will  and  those  who  will  not 
get  married  are  on  a  perfect  equality.  We  are  told  that  suitors  do 
not  come  forward  as  they  used  to  do,  and  that  a  genuine  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  market  is  extremely  hard  to  find.  The  ordinary  agencies 
for  match-making  have  broken  down,  and  the  lower  classes  espe¬ 
cially  are  driven  to  establish  afresh  mode  of  communication  between 
each  other.  While  champions  of  their  sex  are  labouring  to  keep 
young  women  unmarried,  the  journals  in  which  the  poor  take 
delight  are  doing  their  best  (or  worst)  to  find  them  husbands. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  indeed,  that  one  or  two  halfpenny  papers,  lately 
started,  trust  for  popularity  solely  to  their  “matrimonial  columns.” 
The  editors  of  these  publications  must  be  experienced  in  every 
phase  of  tho  grand  passion,  and  they  give  their  judgments  with 
Rhadamanthine  severity  on  the  numerous  crowd  who  intercede 
with  them  for  mates.  Persons  who  casually  fall  across  one  of 
these  journals  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  “Answers  to 
Correspondents  ”  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  romance  in  the 
first  page.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  number  of  letters 
which  are  apparently  sent  to  any  of  the  cheap  weekly  journals  — 
especially  to  the  London  Journal  and  the  Family  Herald ,  the  most 
popular  of  them  all  —  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  that 
there  are  more  fools  than  wise  men  in  the  world.  Morning  after 
morning,  it  seems,  brings  packets  of  letters  from  all  manner  of 
persons  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country — some  containing 
portraits,  others  specimens  of  handwriting,  and  others  locks  of 
hair,  usually  very  red  indeed,  and  saturated  with  rancid  fat.  So 
at  least  we  infer  from  the  tenor  of  the  “  Answers  to  Correspon¬ 
dents,”  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  genuine  replies  to 
genuine  letters.-  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  remark  the  kind  of 
confidences  that  are  established  between  the  managers  and  readers 
of  these  cheap  journals. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  letters  relate  to  affairs  of  love  and 
marriage.  One  young  woman  wishes  the  editor  to  tell  her 
whether  it  is  proper  for  her  to  kiss  a  lover,  to  whom  she  is  engaged, 
before  marriage.  The  answer  is,  that  the  deed  in  question  would 
be  decidedly  improper;  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  this 
decision  satisfied  the  querist,  and  we  have  still  stronger  doubts 
whether  it  guided  her  in  her  subsequent  conduct.  It  is  odd 
enough  that  any  girl  should  consider  a  stranger  more  competent  to 
counsel  her  upon  a  point  of  delicacy  or  propriety  than  her  own 
mother  or  brother ;  but  the  explanation  may  be  that  the  readers 
of  these  journals  invest  the  Unknown  who  dispenses  his  decrees 
on  the  last  page,  with  almost  supernatural  attributes.  He  under¬ 
stands  everything,  from  getting  rid  of  a  corn  or  removing  super¬ 
fluous  hairs  to  transferring  an  estate  or  obtaining  a  divorce.  In 
the  matter  of  hair  we  might,  indeed,  think  him  afflicted  with 
colour  blindness ;  but  it  is  no  great  failing  after  all  to  mistake  red 
for  auburn,  or  to  call  a  greasy  kind  of  tow  “  golden  locks.”  These 
things  are  matters  of  taste.  Besides,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
the  truth  without  giving  offence,  especially  when  the  inquirer  is  a 
woman.  Happily,  however,  three-fourths  of  these  correspondents 
are  gifted  with  every  personal  grace ;  the  other  fourth  are  what, 
in  stable  language,  are  known  as  “  screws.”  The  former  want 
husbands  or  wives ;  the  latter  have  either  bald  heads  or  bow  legs, 


and  seek  remedies  for  both.  “There  is  no  remedy,”  we  lately 
read,  “for  bow  legs  on  the  part  of  a  person  who  has  passed 
childhood ;  ”  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  sad  tidings  for  many 
readers.  But  let  us  deal  'with  beauty  first.  The  damsels  on  the 
look-out  for  husbands  deserve  the  first  consideration. 

The  Halfpenny  Journal  has  a  large  store  of  houris  to  choose 
from.  They  are  nearly  all  accomplished,  and  one  of  them, 
“Madoline,”  is  candid  into  the  bargain.  “I  have,”  she  says,  “a 
face  that  looks  best  at  night,  and  I  am  fond  of  company  and 
pleasure.”  “Snowdrop,”  who  writes  from  Monmouth,  declares 
that  “she  is  equally  at  her  ease  in  the  drawing-room  and  the 
kitchen” — there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Another  of  the  sirens  does 
not  sing  a  very  enchanting  strain  :  — 

I  am  twenty-six  years  of  age,  tall,  and  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
I  have  a  heart  to  bestow  on  any  person  who  would  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  answer  this  appeal.  I  should  like  a  kind-hearted  working  man, 
as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  working  for  my  own  living.  I  am  not  at  all  good- 
looking,  and  am  rather  pale. 

This  pale  young  person  is  not  more  downright  than  “  G.  S.,” 
who  “  wishes  for  a  respectable  young  man,”  and  says  so  without 
any  assumption  of  modesty.  “Tall  gentlemen”  are  in  great 
demand,  and  it  is  generally  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  lovers  should  be 
Volunteers.  Moustaches  are  considered  desirable,  and  always 
gain  the  preference.  In  some  cases  the  interviews  do  not 
result  satisfactorily,  and  the  answer  to  one  correspondent  is 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  end  of  these  singularly-arranged’ 
marriages  —  “  get  a  detective  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  your 
charmer.”  Matters  do  not  always  reach  this  extremity ;  at  anyi 
rate,  there  is  no  lack  of  fish  to  rise  at  the  bait.  Touchstone,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  rather  anxious  to  hear  a  favourable 
opinion  from  Audrey  concerning  his  face.  “Am  I  the  man 
yet?”  he  asked.  “Both  my  simple  feature  content  you?”1 
“  Your  features,”  was  the  lady’s  reply,  “  Lord  warrant  us ! 
what  features  ?  ”  Some  of  the  correspondents  are  very  much! 
of  the  Audrey  stamp ;  but  they  are  a  little  more  particular  about1 
features.  The  answers  of  the  gentlemen  are,  therefore,  highly, 
coloured,  and,  where  no  great  personal  attractions  are  claimed,  the 
appeal  is  earnest  on  other  grounds.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
the  helpless  bachelors  whom  the  “  worthy  editor  ”  takes  kindly  by. 
the  hand :  — 

A  Liverpool  Printer  entreats  us  to  intercede  with  our  fair  Correspon¬ 
dents,  as  with  all  his  anxiety  to  procure  a  wife  for  himself  he  is  unable  to  do 
so  by  the  present  frivolous  and  artificial  state  of  society.  This  young  man  is 
21,  and  a  virtuous  and  amiable  wife  might  save  him  from  ruin.  We  strongly 
recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  our  young  ladies  as  a  prize  worth  catching,' 
although  at  present  his  income  is  n»  more  than  30s.  a  week.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
printer  just  out  of  his  time,  and  only  wants  to  find  in  a  good,  true,  and  loving 
wife  “  a  heart  he  can  call  his  own.” 

The  coolness  with  which  the  judicious  friend  of  the  young  man 
speaks  of  rather  rare  virtues  in  womankind,  shows  how  superior  are 
the  ladies  who  place  themselves  under  his  paternal  care.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  actually  the  fact  that  some  of  these  “fair 
correspondents  ”  are  persons  of  moderately  good  station,  often  pos¬ 
sessing  independent  means,  and  not  scrupling  to  give  their  real 
names  and  addresses.  How  far  their  peculiar  mode  of  hunting  for  a 
husband  may  be  justified  by  the  “present  frivolous  and  artificial  state 
of  society  ”  we  shall  leave  Miss  Ray  and  others  to  determine.  No 
doubt  the  poor  girls  who  are  silly  enough  to  write  these  letters 
are  often  duped  by  the  replies  they  receive,  but  this  is  no  concern 
of  t’he  editor’s.  He  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  misery  he 
may  occasion  by  introducing  persons  totally  unacquainted  with 
each  other’s  past  life  and  habits. 

The  candidates  for  matrimony  are  not  always  free  from  blemish. 
One  correspondent  wants  to  know  how  he  can  make  his  eyebrows 
grow,  another  complains  of  weakness  in  his  knees,  and  a  third 
desires  to  be  told  by  what  means  he  can  “remove  dandriff.”  One 
young  person  requests  “  a  cure  for  blushing ;  ”  we  should  scarcely 
have  thought  that  bashfulncss  troubled  anyone  capable  of 
writing  letters  of  the  kind  we  have  described.  A  young  woman 
limps  in  her  gait,  and  begs  for  advice  which  will  enable  her  to  walk 
straight ;  and  another  asks  whether  going  into  hysterics  would  be 
likely  to  move  a  tardy  lover  to  a  speedy  declaration  of  his  suit. 
One  lady  laments  that  her  lover  has  “  brun  highes  and  red  whish- 
kers  ”  —  colours  which  she  is  of  opinion  do  not  harmonize  well 
together.  Very  many  of  the  “fair”  correspondents  com¬ 
plain  that  “  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  are  dreadfully 
shy”  —  an  imperfection  which  certainly  cannot  be  charged 
against  the  clamorous  and  impatient  writers  themselves.  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  subject  beyond  the  range  of  the  editor’s  know¬ 
ledge.  Sometimes  an  answer  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
puffing  off  quack  medicine,  though  it  is  fair  to  state  that  in  one 
publication  only  have  we  detected  instances  of  this.  Subscribers 
are  there  advised  to  take  the  “  Universal  medicines,”  one  of  which, 
called  the  “  Tonic  Pill,”  cures  almost  every  malady  that  troubles 
human  kind.  The  London  Journal  and  Family  Herald  are  perfectly 
unobjectionable  in  this  respect,  and  the  replies  given  are  obviously 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  persons  who  seek  for  information.  It  is, 
as  we  have  said,  upon  questions  of  love  that  the  editors  are 
most  amusing.  The  Family  Herald  bids  its  readers  to  disbelieve 
in  first  love  — 

which  is  more  frequently  a  delusion  of  the  senses  than  an  enduring  sentiment. 
First  love  is  generally  attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  delirium,  in  which 
reason  is  prostrated,  and  all  consideration  of  the  future  helplessly  ignored. 
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It  is,  in  fact,  an  exaggeration,  which  time,  accident,  or  alienation,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  mercifully  dilutes  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 

Whether  love,  first  or  last,  is  not  more  or  less  a  delusion  of  the 
.senses,  is  a  theme  upon  which  it  would  he  interesting-  to  hear  this 
sage  discourse.  He  is  evidently  at  home  in  the  subject,  although 
his  decrees  are  probably  opposed  to  the  morals  of  the  stirring 
romances  which  occupy  two-thirds  of  his  journal.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  teaching  of  this  column  is  harmless  enough  in  its 
tendency,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  journals  which 
have  the  largest  circulation  are  the  most  discreet  in  the  use  of 
their  influence.  For  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  authority 
of  these  cheap  publications  is  very  great  among  the  poorer  classes, 
and  no  one  can  read  the  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  without 
perceiving  that  they  might  be  made  the  means  of  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  evil.  Thousands  of  persons  are  willing  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  at  the  most  critical  periods  of  life,  by  the  advice  of  an 
utter  stranger,  and  they  accept  his  judgment  of  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  without  hesitation  or  doubt.  A  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  for  himself  can  scarcely  conceive  the  value  and 
importance  which  many  persons  attach  to  the  opinion  of  an 
unknown  editor.  He  is  taken  completely  into  the  confidence  of 
his  readers ;  they  tell  him  of  personal  defects  which  they  would 
conceal  from  all  others ;  they  disclose  to  him  their  secret  troubles ; 
they  make  him  at  once  their  lawyer,  their  physician,  and  their 
closest  friend.  Papers  wdiich  wield  an  influence  like  this  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  student  of  social  phenomena.  A  few 
of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  take  their  subscribers  on  very  dan¬ 
gerous  ground,  and  seem -to  be  indifferent  to  the  mischief  they 
may  cause ;  but  the  majority,  and  more  particularly  the  really 
popular  of  the  number,  are  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities 
they  have  undertaken,  and  use  their  influence  on  the  right 
side. 


THE  FEMALE  BLONDEST. 

IT  raises  a  very  unprofitable  discussion  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
limits  of  interference  with  those  private  rights  which  every¬ 
body  is  supposed  to  possess  to  ruin  himself,  either  in  mind,  body, 
or  estate.  A  general  proposition  may  easily  be  constructed  on 
either  side.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  subject  from 
harm.  The  first  foundation  of  the  social  system  is  protection. 
Unless  we  are  guaranteed  security  in  person  and  property  from 
our  neighbours  or  our  enemies,  government  is  useless.  But  a  man 
may  be  his  own  enemy,  and  therefore  we  make  suicide  or  an 
attempt  at  suicide  a  penal  offence.  Philanthropists  have  not  been 
slow  to  push  this  conclusion;  and  it  has  seriously  been  argued 
that  a  man’s  property  and  health  must  be  taken  under  public 
protection  if  he  is  a  habitual  drunkard.  Common  sense,  which 
is  happily  superior  to  abstract  propositions,  and  which  entertains  a 
wholesome  horror  of  consistent  consequences,  feels  that  there  is 
a  flaw  somewhere.  There  is  an  unscientific  logic  which  will 
silence  that  of  the  schools.  When  it  is  found  out  that  from  this 
alleged  duty  of  a  government  to  interfere  to  protect  people  from 
themselves,  it  follows  that  it  is  right  to  suppress  thought  and 
impose  uniformity  in  religion  and  politics,  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  general  protection  of  the  subject  by  police  regulations  on 
any  high  and  abstract  principle  fails.  The  duty  of  the  State 
to  interfere,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  personal  immunity  from  control  on  the  other,  are  reconciled 
in  practice  only.  No  abstract  right  but  breaks  down  when 
argued  out.  It  is  no  reproach  to  our  law3  that  they  are  in¬ 
consistent  and  unphilosophical.  An  Englishman’s  house  is,  and 
is  not,  his  castle.  We  have,  and  we  have  not,  a  right  to 
endanger  our  lives.  That  a  profligate  is  left  free  to  destroy 
himself  and  his  means  of  life,  and  that  wre  inteipose  to  check 
the  spread  of  some  infectious  diseases,  and  leave  other  de¬ 
partments  of  medical  police  not  only  uncared  for  but  unrecog¬ 
nised,  is  what  must  be  expected  from  a  civil  State  which  is 
,  not  based  upon  abstract  theories  of  government.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  treat  separate  issues  on  separate  conditions,  and  to 
treat  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  unconnected  with  a  class.  So 
that  it  will  be  occasionally  a  public  duty  to  argue  that  the 
police  should  interfere  under  new  or  special  circumstances,  and 
occasionally  to  urge  that,  on  the  whole,  interference  should  be 
relaxed.  Common  consent  and  public  opinion  may  be  well  left  to 
themselves  to  settle  the  necessity  for  allowing  old  prohibitions  to 
die  out  as  well  as  the  obligation  to  inteipose  new  and  occasional 
checks.  The  laws  against  drunkenness  and  profane  swearing  are 
practically  dead ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  new  and  exceptional 
offences  against  order,  morality,  decency,  or  the  public  safety 
should  not  be  prohibited. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  exhibitions  in  which  life  is  endangered 
should  be  prevented.  This  is  not  to  be  settled  by  runniug  to  first 
principles.  We  are  all  revolted  and  horrified  by  the  sad  accident 
which  has  happened  to  “  the  Female  Blondin,”  paralleled  as  it  is 
by  a  very  similar  disaster  which  has  befallen  a  female  rope-dancer, 
Madame  Potter,  in  Paris.  Most  of  us  have  thought  that  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibited  very  questionable  discretion 
in  allowing  Blondin’s  performances.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  as 
well  that  these  exhibitions  should  not  be  stopped  on  the  mere  ground 
of  danger  to  the  performer.  Rope-dancing  or  rope- walking  is  a  feat 
of  very  considerable  antiquity ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is,  in  the  hands, 
or  rather  in  the  feet,  of  a  first-rate  performer,  a  matter  of  skill  in 
which  the  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  is  not  half 


the  danger  to  Blondin  which  there  is  to  the  crew  of  an  outrigged 
Thames  wherry ;  and  fox-hunting  is  to  the  full  as  perilous  as  rope¬ 
dancing.  No  doubt  a  distinction  may  be  drawn.  A  man  exhibits 
his  skill  over  a  bullfinclier  for  his  own  amusement  ;  and  Blondin 
and  Leotard  exhibit  their  skill  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  then,  are  we  to  interfere  whenever 
anybody  executes  a  dangerous  feat  for  hire  ?  Are  we  to  allow 
Mr.  Coxwell  and  Mr.  Glaisher  to  ascend  in  a  balloon  in 
the  interests  of  science,  but  is  Sir  R.  Mayne  to  interpose  when 
“  the  intrepid  aeronaut”  makes  his  365th  ascent  in  the  interests 
of  Cremorne  P  Are  all  jugglers,  snake-charmers,  sword  swallowers, 
leapers  off  Westminster  Bridge,  fire-kings,  lion-tamers,  to  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  exhibit  in  public  and  for  pay  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
assault  on  that  common  consent  which  in  all  ages  and  countries  has 
permitted  or  encouraged  the  feats  and  skill  of  the  posture-master 
and  the  acrobat.  No  doubt,  in  a  barbarous  age  and  country,  more 
licence  is  to  be  expected  and  given  than  in  a  time  of  social  re¬ 
finement.  A  Dutchman  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  is  said  to  have 
descended  on  a  rope  from  the  top  of  old  St.  Paul’s ;  but  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  prohibit  gymnastic  feats  on  their  spire 
except  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  vane. 

Perhaps  the  moment  for  interference  with  exhibitions  dange¬ 
rous  to  the  performer’s  life  is  when  the  thing  is  likely  to  fall  into 
incompetent  hands.  The  “  wondrous  Leotard”  or  the  “  unri¬ 
valled  Blondin”  are  tolerably  safe ;  but  every  music  hall  and  house 
of  entertainment  now  sets  up  a  private  rope  dancer  ;  and  of  course 
every  one  attempts  a  feat  more  dangerous  than  his  rivals.  Children 
are  allowed  to  make  public  performances  of  a  frightful  kind ;  and 
it  was  only  the  tardy  authority  of  the  police,  or  the  reluctant  good 
feeling  of  the  public,  which  prevented  Blondin  from  repeating  his 
performance  of  trundling  his  child  on  a  wheelbarrow  over  the 
rope  at  Sydenham.  But,  though  Madame  Sacqui  has  recently 
died  at  Paris  almost  a  centenarian,  and  with  unbroken  bones, 
and  though  there  is  not  much  chance  of  Blondin  coming  to 
grief,  yet  this  accident  to  the  woman  at  Highbury  has  so  far 
revolted  public  opinion  that  it  is,  perhaps,  high  time  to  stop  this 
sort  of  exhibition.  There  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  certain  love  — 
morbid  love  as  it  is  called — of  the  horrible,  to  encourage  dangerous 
exhibitions.  It  is  morbid,  certainly,  but  it  is  a  natural  feeling 
exaggerated.  It  is  that  which  prompts  terror  and  pity  in  a  tragedy ; 
and  though  it  may  be  true  that  —  unconsciously  perhaps,  certainly 
unavowedly  —  a  latent  expectation  of  disaster  rather  increases  the 
pleasure  of  these  exhibitions  to  the  spectator,  yet  this  feeling  is  one 
which  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate.  We  should  not  be  disposed  to 
forbid  all  rope-dancing  because  a  great  many  people  go  resolved,  as 
was  said  to  be  the  case  with  a  pertinacious  admirer  of  the  lion-tamer, 
to  be  in  at  the  death  or  the  smash.  It  may,  however,  injure  public 
morality  to  permit  the  taste  for  the  horrible,  and  the  sympathy  with 
the  dangerous  to  go  too  far.  Most  likely  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  when  some  interference  is  desirable.  Horror  prompts  horror  — 
danger  calls  upon  danger  for  imitation.  There  is  a  regular  race  in 
public  performers  which  shall  do  the  most  frightful  and  oflensive 
feats.  There  is  a  parcel  of  Arabs  at  one  of  the  theatres  who  tie 
themselves  into  knots,  and  build  themselves  up  into  a  grotesque 
and  frightful  pile  of  human  architecture.  If  we  go  on  in  this 
way,  we  shall  be  ready  for  bull-fights  and  gladiators.  As  it 
is,  most  corners  of  the  streets  present  sufficient  attractions  in  the 
display  of  such  acrobatism  as  breaks  no  bones.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient.  People  like  their  public  exhibitions  with  a 
full  flavour  of  danger.  When  Blondin  exhibits  on  a  rope  six 
feet  above  the  ground,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  poor,  tame 
work  ;  and  unless  a  man  risks  his  neck,  he  cannot  command  popular- 
applause.  This  sort  of  thing  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  It 
is,  we  admit,  a  mark  of  a  very  barbarous  age  to  ask  for  police 
interference  with  the  amusements  of  the  public — it  is  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  self-respect  which  a  refined  people  ought  to 
exhibit,  and  the  display  of  which  entitles  them  to  the  sympathy 
and  confidence  of  their  rulers.  We  are  a  very  refined  and  self¬ 
respectful  generation.  But  just  in  this  matter  of  Blondins  and 
Leotards  we  are  as  barbarous,  and  coarse,  and  stupid  as  the  people 
who,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  used  to  crowd  circus  and 
amphitheatre.  The  public  taste  existing  for  these  degrading 
and  disgusting  exhibitions  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  public  taste 
should  be  bridled. 


FAMILY  HEIRLOOMS. 

N  old  country  houses  long  occupied  by  the  same  family  there 
will  be  found  relics  of  the  past  treasured  up  rather  from  feelings 
of  pride  or  vanity  than  from  motives  of  affection.  Few  families 
are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  be  able  to  boast  of  a  great  man,  be  he  living 
or  be  he  dead.  The  term  “  great  man  ”  is  of  course  comprehensive. 
It  signifies  somebody  a  trifle  superior  to  the  average  family  type — • 
a  degree  more  noteworthy  than  the  ordinary  representative  of  the 
race.  The  great  man  of  the  family  is  one  who  has  made  himself 
more  conspicuous,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  those  who 
preceded  or  who  followed  him.  The  great  man  is  not  merely  “  the 
tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face  ” — ho  is  something  more.  He 
has  succeeded  in  making  the  family  name  —  whether  Howard  or 
Smith  —  for  a  brief  period  a  little  more  common  in  men's  mouths 
than  had  been  heretofore  the  case.  He  has  associated  it  with  an 
idea,  and  as,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  the  one-eyed  is  king,  so 
he  who  breaks  a  monotonous  series  of  humdrum  nonentities  by 
achieving  notoriety  becomes  ipso  facto  the  great  man  of  the 
family.  In  the  domestic  annals  recorded  honours  gather  round 
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his  head,  and  relics  and  reminiscences  keep  his  memory  green  and 
fresh  from  father  to  son.  Every  family,  then,  of  any  standing  has 
its  great  man.  His  portrait  stands  out  prominently  amidst  the 
family  pictures  —  glossy  with  varnish,  and  resplendent  with  fresh 
gilded  frame.  The  arm-chair  which  supported  his  honoured 

Iierson  is  thrust  forth  conspicuously  in  the  library  or  hall.  The 
eather  needs  renewing,  but  the  family  would  not  lose  that  greasy 
impression  of  the  great  man’s  peruke  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
There  is  usually  some  apartment  in  the  mansion  called  after  his 
name,  and  some  special  walk  or  drive  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  partial  is  held  sacred  to  his  memory.  The  great  man  may  have 
been  a  diplomatic  peer,  decked  with  a  blue  riband  as  a  reward 
for  “  lying  abroad”  for  the  good  of  his  country  —  or  a  respectable 
place-hunter  useful  to  his  party,  and  not  unmindful  of  the  claims 
of  blood  relations — or  a  voluminous  author  whose  works  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  public  —  or  a  wit  whose  bons  mo-is  even  now  crop 
up  in  the  daily  journals  —  or  a  distinguished  profligate  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  dint  of  perseverance  in  making  a  good  many  people 
nearly  as  wicked  as  himself.  It  does  not  matter  which  —  he  is  a 
great  man  —  the  great  man  of  the  family,  and  as  such,  the  smallest 
record  of  his  personal  history  or  public  achievements  is  preserved 
with  affectionate  solicitude. 

There  will  be  a  huge  chest  crammed  full  of  the  diplomatic 
peer’s  correspondence.  It  was  directed  in  his  will  to  be  published 
in  extenso,  but,  unfortunately,  no  money  was  left  to  defray  the 
expense  of  publication,  and  the  booksellers  declined  the  unprofit¬ 
able  venture.  The  rats  and  mice  labour  under  the  impression  that 
the  papers  have  been  treasured  up  for  their  special  amusement, 
and  should  any  spirited  descendant  ever  entertain  the  idea  of 
complying  with  the  peer’s  testamentary  directions,  he  will  find 
sad  havoc  made  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  of  the 
collection.  The  memory  of  the  respectable  place-hunter  is 
preserved  from  perishing  by  scraps  of  newspaper  a  century 
old  containing  meagre  outlines  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament — 
a  tortoise-shell  snuff-box  playfully  tossed  to  him  in  exchange 
for  a  gold  one  by  a  courtier  whom  he  did  not  like  to  offend  — 
a  letter  solemnly  endorsed,  “  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,”  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  rather  curtly  refuses  to  procure  him 
a  baronetcy  as  a  reward  for  faithful  services,  in  other  words, 
for  moving  “that  this  House  do  now  adjourn”  at  a  critical 
moment  of  an  important  debate.  The  voluminous  author’s  works 
will  catch  the  eye  in  every  other  room  of  the  house,  bound  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  morocco  in  the  best  apartments,  and  half-calf 
in  the  bedrooms.  Perhaps  there  will  be  his  favourite  goose- 
quill  pen  under  a  small  glass  case  in  the  library,  labelled  as 
if  it  were  some  rare  ornithological  specimen  from  the  tropics. 
The  wit’s  commonplace  book,  stuffed  with  ancient  jests  and 
modern  scandals,  poetical  sallies  to  be  scribbled  as  impromptus  in 
fashionable  albums,  and  outlines  of  conversation  something  on  the 
plan  of  Simeon’s  Skeleton  Sermons,  will  be  deemed  a  relic  beyond 
price.  The  distinguished  profligate  will  perhaps  have  left  some 
interesting  reminiscences  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  light  literature, 
placed  at  a  high  altitude  in  the  library  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  youngsters  of  the  family,  and  a  few  memorials,  appro¬ 
priately  stowed  away  in  the  justice-room,  relating  to  the  fatal 

duel  with  Colonel  B  - - ;  a  broken  whip,  a  flattened  bullet,  and 

an  account  of  the  coroner’s  inquest  cut  out  of  the  pages  of  an  old 
Monthly  Review. 

Even  a  general  who  ran  away  for  a  strategic  reason,  a  judge 
who  took  a  bribe,  a  divine  with  half  a  dozen  livings  and  a 
taste  for  infidelity,  will  do  for  the  great  man  of  the  family  in 
default  of  a  better.  There  is  generally  something  to  be  said  in 
behalf  of  defunct  rascality,  and  many  a  man  deemed  a  public 
nuisance  by  his  contemporaries  would  be  surprised,  if  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  scene  of  his  past  achievements,  to  find  himself  white¬ 
washed  out  of  his  very  identity.  Vindications  of  great  men  — 
we  mean,  of  course,  family  great  men  —  are,  however,  seldom 
thought  necessary  if  the  great  man  flourished  in  days  long  past. 
Be  the  great  man  of  the  family  patriot  or  traitor  —  scoundrel  or 
saint  —  it  matters  not  if  he  lived  a  good  while  ago.  Antiquity 
makes  amends  for  the  lack  of  virtue,  and  mellows  the  repulsive 
aspect  of  a  culprit,  much  as  it  softens  the  harsh  outlines  of  a  ruin. 
The  mauvais  sujet  of  a  few  centuries  back  becomes  a  picturesque 
object  in  the  family  annals,  and  though  contemporaries  were 
ashamed  of  him,  his  descendants  of  to-day  regard  him  with 
respect,  and  exhibit  his  memorials  with  complacency.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  trace  his  descent 
from  Rush  or  Redpath  rather  than  derive  his  pedigree  from  a 
family  highly  respected  which  emerged  from  the  dregs  of  society 
only  fifty  years  before  F 

There  is  one  advantage  fairly  attributable  to  family  relics.  Their 
authenticity  is  commonly  undeniable.  They  are  usually  what 
they  pretend  to  be.  The  case  is  very  different  with  relics  of  his¬ 
torical  celebrities.  The  busk  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  ring  of 
Lord  Essex,  Oliver  Cromwell’s  toothpick,  the  broken  spur 
worn  by  William  III.,  the  pistol  with  which  Bellingham  shot 
Perceval  —  these  and  such  like  memorials  may  or  may  not  be 
interesting.  But  there  is  this  drawback  to  their  value  —  nobody 
can  certify  to  their  authenticity.  Coins,  deeds,  letters,  as  a  rule, 
contain  inherent  proofs  of  authenticity ;  but  most  other  memorials 
can  only  be  proved  genuine  by  an  elaborate  structure  of  evidence 
liable  to  fall  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards  if  a  single  item  be 
abstracted.  Persons  brought  in  contact  with  great  men  in  stirring 
times  have  seldom  leisure  or  inclination  for  collecting  and  trea¬ 


suring  relics.  They  are  generally  much  too  busy.  Every-day 
relics  of  great  men  may,  therefore,  usually  be  set  down  as  counter¬ 
feit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  that  antique  busk  was  ever  pressed 
against  the  royal  bosom  of  Elizabeth,  doubtful  whether  the 
Protector  ever  manipulated  that  very  disreputable-looking 
toothpick,  doubtful  whether  William  the  Dutchman  ever 
touched  his  horse’s  flank  with  the  rowel  of  that  dilapidated  spur. 
The  case  is  different  with  relics  of  the  great  man  of  a  family. 
Relations  derive  a  faint  ray  from  the  lustre  of  his  repu¬ 
tation — such  as  it  is — and  have  an  interest  in  prolonging  and 
making  the  most  of  it.  But  we  must  not  go  back  too  far.  What¬ 
ever  is  very  ancient  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  will  always  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction.  There  is  an  habitual  demand  for  it,  and 
to  meet  the  demand  a  system  of  habitual  deception  and  imposture 
will  be  constantly  at  work.  Thus,  as  everybody  knows,  ancient 
armour  can  be  had  at  a  few  days’  notice  in  any  quantity.  There 
is  a  brisk  business  doing  in  the  article.  Gentlemen  who  have 
purchased  or  built  mediaeval  mansions  are  prone  to  pay  stealthy 
visits  to  the  dusty  recesses  of  old  curiosity  shops,  and  amas3  a 
goodly  store  of  helmets,  breastplates,  gauntlets,  swords,  and  battle- 
axes  to  hang  up  as  venerable  heirlooms  in  the  hall  or  the  armoury. 
Such  decorations  invest  the  mediaeval  mansion  with  an  air  of 
genuine  antiquity,  and  link  the  respectable  proprietor  in  some  dim 
manner — whether  his  fortune  accrued  from  cotton,  coal,  or  pale 
ale — with  the  knights  and  barons  of  history  and  romance.  Happy 
the  man  who  can  discover  and  appropriate  the  genuine  article. 
A  dealer  in  Soho  lighted  one  day  upon  an  old  breastplate  that 
seemed  to  have  been  originally  inlaid  with  gold.  At  all  events, 
faint  traces  of  the  precious  metal  could  be  detected  by  a  careful 
observer.  Immediately  it  was  exhibited  for  sale  as  a  piece  of 
armour  lately  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
near  St.  Omer.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
proof  of  its  authenticity.  Ask  how  the  breastplate  was  proved  to 
be  found  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  the  answer  is- 
obvious.  Have  you  no  eyes?  Here  are  distinct  traces  of  the 
identical  gold  staring  you  in  the  face !  What  would  you  have 
more  ? 

One  description  of  family  relic,  however  genuine,  is  by  no  means 
agreeable.  We  mean  human  bones.  The  owner  of  a  fourteenth 
century  house  in  the  south  of  England  sometimes  discovers 
more  numerous  specimens  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  In 
excavating  at  the  back  of  his  house,  the  workmen  come  upon  a 
crop  of  human  bones,  which  occasion  no  little  curiosity  and 
excitement  in  the  establishment.  Even  in  the  passages  within  the 
house,  fragments  of  skeletons  have  been  unearthed  and  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  household  coroner’s  inquest,  ending  in  an  open  verdict, 
and  an  injunction  that  these  osseous  relics  should  be  decently 
disposed  of.  Young  says :  — 

“  The  most  magnificent  and  costly  dome 

Is  but  an  upper  chamber  to  the  tomb  ; 

No  spot  on  earth  but  has  supplied  a  grave. 

And  hu-man  skulls  the  spacious  ocean  pave ; 

All’s  full  of  man.” 

This  is  all  very  well  in  poetry,  and  Shelley  has  improved  on  the- 
idea  by  attributing  to  Queen  Mab  the  rather  strong  assertion  — 

“  There’s  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 
But  once  was  living  man.” 

But  in  every-day  life  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  imposing- 
theories  of  philosophic  poets  is  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  A 
placid  country  squire  naturally  objects  to  be  suddenly  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  breakfast,  and  summoned  to  the  excavation  for 
hot- water  pipes  in  the  entrance  passage.  His  discomfort  is  not 
diminished  when  he  encounters  a  group  of  labourers,  who  with 
respectful  earnestness  present  to  him  a  human  skull,  and  appa¬ 
rently  expect  that  he  will  commence  to  moralize  upon  it  after  the 
manner  of  Hamlet  in  the  churchyard.  However,  the  explanation 
of  these  intrusive  fragments  of  mouldering  humanity  is  simple 
enough.  In  the  middle  ages  a  burial-ground  was  attached  to  the 
mansion,  and  the  earth  had  been  shifted  to  and  fro  in  the  altera¬ 
tions  incidental  to  an  old  house  in  the  course  of  several  centuries. 

For  a  family  of  limited  means,  the  possession  of  really  valuable 
relics  must  be  sometimes  tantalizing.  There  must  be  a  frequent 
temptation  to  convert  them  to  cash,  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  the 
household  at  the  expense  of  family  pride.  But  the  relics  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  great  man  of  the  family,  and  it  would  be  the 
basest  treachery  to  turn  them  to  any  useful  purpose.  Every 
member  of  the  family,  far  and  near,  would  denounce  the  act  as  a 
combination  of  sacrilege  and  plunder.  Though  the  immediate 
owner  may  be  in  difficulties  about  house-rent,  and  distracted  by 
weekly  bills,  he  must  preserve  the  costly  relic  as  a  solemn  deposit, 
and  hand  it  down  to  posterity  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  family 
honour. 

At  a  local  exhibition,  artistic  and  industrial,  there  was,  as 
usual,  an  abundant  display  of  Indian  curiosities.  Amongst  them, 
but  in  a  conspicuous  position,  was  presented  to  view  an  object 
something  like  a  large  brooch — ingeniously  ugly,  but  incalculably 
precious  —  the  jewels  of  which  it  was  composed  being  worth  any 
reasonable  number  of  rupees  you  like  to  mention.  This  curiosity 
was  explained  t©  be  a  celebrated  talisman,  belonging  to  Tippoo 
Sahib,  heroically  captured  by  an  ancestor  of  tire  family  now 
exhibiting  it,  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  To  submit  to  public 
view  so  costly  a  family  heirheom  was  an  act  of  moral  courage 
worthy  of  all  praise,  but  as  a  matter  of  prudence  a  representative 
of  the  family  —  in  the  shape  of  a  lady  with  a  comely  but  rather 
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anxious  countenance  —  mounted  guard  over  the  table  where  the 
talisman  was  deposited,  watched  it  with  vigilant  eyes  until  the 
exhibition  closed  for  the  day,  and  then,  glad  to  be  released  from 
so  heavy  a  responsibility,  carefully  carried  it  home.  One  wonders, 
however,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  spirited  proprietor  that  a 
well-executed  imitation  of  the  original  would  answer  every  purpose. 
And  this  is  a  principle  capable  of  very  general  application.  We 
do  not  see  why  families  lacking  what  is  contemptuously  termed 
sordid  lucre,  hut  rich  in  valuable  relics,  should  not  adopt  this 
simple  expedient,  and  exhibit  to  an  admiring  public  the  simulacra 
of  heirlooms,  the  chief  utility  of  which  seems  to  consist  in  bearing 
testimony  that  once  upon  a  time  the  family  was  much  better  off 
mid  a  great  deal  more  distinguished  than  it  is  at  present. 


THE  WARRIOR  AT  PORTLAND. 

TIIE  Warrior  has  been  lying  for  a  few  days  off  Weymouth, 
and  visitors  have  flocked  to  see  what  may,  in  one  point  of 
view,  be  called  a  fourth  or  larger  part  of  the  effective  British  navy. 
The  greatest  politeness  and  attention  are  shown  by  her  officers  and 
crew  in  receiving  visitors,  combined,  perhaps,  with  a  shade  of 
anxiety  to  see  that  there  is  no  imperfection  in  the  arrangements 
for  getting  rid  of  them.  The  shape  of  the  Warrior’s  hull  has  been 
the  theme  of  praise  ever  since  she  first  floated  on  the  Thames;  but 
there  is  something  curiously  incongruous  in  the  look  of  her  masts 
and  yards.  The  great  space  which  intervenes  between  her  fore 
and  main  masts  suggests,  at  first  sight  the  observation  that  she 
badly  wants  another  mast  besides  the  traditional  three  of  the  line- 
of-battle  ship.  When  the  authorities  began  to  build  the  Warrior 
there  should  have  been  an  end  at  once  to  the  empire  of  tradition, 
whether  in  great  things  or  small.  But  it  was  determined  that  a 
vessel  entirely  novel  in  her  build  should  be  rigged  after  the 
pattern  of  the  vessels  she  was  intended  to  supersede,  and 
accordingly  the  Warrior  was  supplied  with  the  masts  and 
sails  of  a  90-gun  ship.  To  do  any  good,  she  ought  to  have 
at  least  four  masts,  and  probably  a  fore-and-aft  rig,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Great  Eastern’s,  would  suit  her  best.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  expected  that,  with  this  or  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment  of  masts  and  sails,  she  will  ever  be  eminently  clever  in  her 
performances  as  a  sailing  vessel.  Perhaps,  if  rigged  differently, 
she  would  do  as  well  as  is  possible  under  the  conditions  of  her 
construction  ;  and  certainly  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
of  the  newer  models  of  iron-plated  ships  will,  in  this  respect,  be 
improvements  on  her.  The  public  is  willing,  if  possible,  to  believe 
in  the  efficiency  at  all  points  of  the  Warrior,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  reports  which  may  be  heard  on  board  the  ship  are 
not  in  all  respects  encouraging,  'that  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
has  left  living  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all  who  were  present 
in  it.  The  ship  rolled  awfully,  and  she  pitched  her  bows  under 
water  in  quite  an  unusual  and  alarming  manner.  The  opinion 
appears  to  prevail  among  her  crew  that  she  is  particularly  un¬ 
pleasant  in  bad  weather.  Probably  there  is  not  a  man  on  board 
of  her  who  is  not  sensible  that  service  in  her  is  far  less  comfort¬ 
able  than  in  any  wooden  line-of-battle  ship.  Of  course,  no  rea¬ 
sonable  being  would  deny  that  the  Warrior  woidd  be  infinitely 
preferable  under  fire,  but  then  a  battle  may  not  happen  to  a  sailor 
once  in  his  life,  whereas  bad  weather  is  certain  to  occur  on  many 
days  of  it.  No  doubt  it  is  very  foolish  of  sailors  to  think  of 
what  is  immediate  and  trivial,  and  to  forget  what  is  distant  and 
of  grave  importance.  But  herein  sailors  are  not  very  different 
from  the  residue  of  mankind.  So  far  as  maybe  judged  from 
inquiries  on  board  the  Warrior,  she  cannot  be  considered  to 
realize  the  character  of  an  armour-bearing  ship  which  is  also  a 
thoroughly  good  sea-boat.  It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  find 
all  that  has  ever  been  asserted  in  her  praise  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  served  in  her.  Still  it  is  better  not 
to  disguise  the  truth — if  truth  it  be  —  that  the  problem  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  navy  has  not  yet  reached  a  satisfactory  solution.  For 
a  war  ship  it  is  difficult  to  feel  any  doubt  of  the  Warrior's  tremen¬ 
dous  efficacy ;  and  as  regards  sea- worthiness,  we  do  not  know 
where  the  iron-plated  ship  is  to  come  from  that  shall  beat  her. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  effective  British  navy  may  now  be  taken  to 
consist  of  the  Warrior  and  three  other  iron-clacl  ships,  the  British 
supremacy  at  sea  must  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation  of  those  who  may  submit  to  it.  Assuming  that  a  naval 
nation  aught  to  possess  some  ships  able  to  go  anywhere,  and  do 
anything,  it  may  reasonably  be  demanded  when,  and  on  what 
principle,  the  authorities  propose  to  provide  such  ships  P  It  should 
not  be  left  unnoticed  that,  while  the  Warrior  has  been  lying  in 
Portland  harbour,  the  Defence  has  gone  with  the  Channel  Fleet  as 
far  as  the  coast  of  Sweden.  One  explanation  suggested  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  the  Defence  has  been  found  on  trial  a  more 
manageable  ship  than  the  Warrior.  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
appeal’  that  the  comparisons  between  these  two  vessels  have  been 
unduly  disparaging  to  the  smaller. 

The  Warrior  now  carries  a  very  short  bowsprit.  When  she  was 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  she  had  the  usual  bowsprit  of  a  90-gun  ship, 
which  was  thought  to  have  contributed  to  excite  the  incon¬ 
venient  movement  of  her  head.  If  it  be  true,  as  one  of  her  crew 
stated,  that  “  she  could  not  rise  to  the  sea  at  all,”  it  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  contemplate  what,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
be  the  behaviour  of  one  of  the  ironplated  ships  of  the  newer  model 
which  are  to  carry  armour  from  stem  to  stem,  instead  of  only 


a-midships  as  the  Warrior.  It  certainly  is  disappointing  to 
find  that  this  plan  of  relieving  her  bows  of  the  heavy  weight  of 
armour  has  not  been  so  efficacious  as  might  have  been  expected. 
On  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
sailed  in  her,  the  Warrior  is  very  inferior  in  sea-worthiness  to  a 
well-built  timber  ship.  One  sailor,  on  being  questioned  on  this 
point,  said  there  was  such  a  weight  of  iron  about  her,  and  most  of 
it  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water-line.  Another  sailor  had  not 
much  to  say  except,  “  You  see,  sir,  there’s  nothing  like  heart  of 
oak;  ”  and  for  certain  purposes,  no  doubt,  there  is  nothing  like  it. 
Her  steering  is  allowed  to  be  now  tolerably  good,  but,  perhaps, 
capable  of  being  improved  by  giving  her  a  larger  rudder.  The 
rifle-tower  which  has  been  erected  on  her  deck  is  a  mere  oval 
screen,  of  wood  and  iron,  without  any  top  to  it ;  and  as  it  com¬ 
municates  with  the  main  deck,  if  ever  an  enemy  should  venture  to 
board  the  Warrior  he  would  not  have  to  complain  that  he 
could  find  no  access  to  her  interior.  Indeed,  the  Warrior, 
with  her  roomy  deck  and  capacious  portholes,  looks  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  these  American  vessels  upon  which  it  appears  that  boarders 
cannot  gain  a  footing.  But  it  is  only  the  portholes  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  Warrior  which  can  be  called  capacious,  for  those  on 
her  main  deck  are  only  half  the  width  usual  in  line-of-battle  ships. 
A  sailor,  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  this  alteration,  objected 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  heave  the  gims 
overboard  to  lighten  the  ship  under  stress  of  weather.  Of  course, 
it  was  natural  to  remark  that  there  was  so  much  iron  fixed 
immovably  to  the  ship,  that  whether  the  guns  could  or  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  could  not  make  much  difference.  The  general  result  of 
inquiries  appeared  to  be  that  Jack  is  a  good  deal  of  a  conservative 
in  his  view  of  the  question  between  wood  and  iron.  Of  course,  he 
would  not  deny  the  valuable  defensive  property  of  iron ;  but,  for 
all  other  purposes  except  fighting,  he  decidedly  prefers  wood.  /An 
iron  ship  is  the  best  to  fight  in,  but  very  much  the  worst  to  live  in. 
In  an  arctic  climate  the  Warrior  would  be  miserably  cold  —  in  the 
tropics  she  would  be  insufferably  hot.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  find  that,  if  her  crew  do  not  appear  to  be  violently  in  love  with 
the  ship,  they  express  confidence  in  her  armament.  The  numerous 
complaints  which  have  been  urged  against  the  heavy  Armstrong 
guns  do  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
to  work  them.  Such  slight  accidents  as  have  occurred  are 
attributed  by  the  men  to  inattention,  or  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  drill.  The  ship  is  well  gunned,  and  carries  her  guns 
well  out  of  the  water,  but  although  there  is  at  least  nine  feet  clear 
as  she  lies  in  harbour,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  could 
fight  her  guns  effectively  in  a  rough  sea.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
surprising  that  such  a  ship  should  be  troublesome  in  bad  weather, 
but  astonishment  as  well  as  regret  will  be  felt  at  hearing  that  her 
speed,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  now  asserted  to  fall  short 
of  what  she  has  had  credit  for.  When  the  Admiralty  lately 
visited  Portland,  the  Warrior  made  a  run  of  sixty  miles  in 
company  with  their  Lordships’  yacht.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Warrior  was  rather  better  than  the  yacht,  and  that  the  utmost 
speed  of  the  yacht  did  not  exceed  1 1  knots  per  hour.  It  is 
calculated  on  this  basis  that  the  Warrior’s  best  pace  is  not  beyond 
1 2  knots  per  hour.  As  this  report  of  her  latest  performance  pre¬ 
vails  at  Weymouth,  it  seems  proper  to  take  notice  of  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  earlier  reports,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  reliable,  ascribed  to  her  a  much  higher  rate  of 
speed. 

A  visit  to  the  Warrior  impresses  strongly  on  the  mind  how 
great  is  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  naval  warfare.  Such 
a  ship  would  be  very  well  in  the  Channel  for  home  defence,  or  she 
would  be  very  well  if  stationed  in  a  colony  having  a  proper  dock¬ 
yard  for  her  accommodation.  But  she  is  not  suitable  to  be  sent 
for  a  three  years’  cruise  in  the  East  Indies  or  Australia,  under  the 
supposition  that  she  would  be  complete  within  herself  for  every 
exigency.  Yet  it  will  be  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  ships 
something  like  her  wherever  important  British  interests  need 
protection,  and  the  ships  cannot  be  effective  without  establishments 
which  will  to  a  great  extent  require  to  be  created.  It  may  turn 
out  in  the  end  to  be  true  economy  to  create  such  establishments,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  not  be  created  until  long  after  the  need 
for  them  has  arisen,  and  whenever  anything  is  done  it  will  be 
done  hastily  and  expensively.  As  the  Admiralty  cannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  set  about  constructing  adequate  docks  at  home,  it  would 
be  extravagant  to  expect  them  even  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  similar  works  abroad.  And  yet,  as  in  undertaking 
such  works  the  Admiralty  would  see  their  way  clearly  towards 
spending  money,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  they  do  not  show 
greater  alacrity  for  the  business. 

It  is  reported  that,  when  the  Black  Prince  is  ready  to  leave 
Portsmouth,  she  is  to  come  round  and  join  the  Warrior  in 
Portland  Bay.  What  is  to  be  done  next  is  known  only  at  head¬ 
quarters,  or  perhaps  is  not  known  there.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  troubles  of  the  authorities  to  tell  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  Channel  fleet.  The  gentility  of  Weymouth  objects  to  having 
this  fleet  at  anchor  in  Portland  Bay,  while  the  tradesmen  of  the 
town  would  be  never  tired  of  the  profitable  business  of  supplying 
its  demands.  Even  the  presence  of  the  Warrior  disturbs  the 
propriety  of  the  place ;  for,  of  course,  when  sailors  come  ashore, 
some  of  them  will  get  drunk,  and  naturally  they  choose  the 
esplanade  as  the  most  conspicuous  place  to  execute  thoir  tipsy 
gambles.  If  the  two  great  iron-clad  men-of-war  should  lie  tor 
any  time  at  Portland,  the  railway  and  steam-boat  companies  will 
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make  a  tolerably  handsome  tiling  out  of  them.  The  spectacle 
will  be  well  worth  a  journey;  for,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the 
various  opinions  above  recorded,  the  Warrior  and  Black  Prince 
are  very  noble  specimens  of  naval  architecture. 


LODOWICK  MUGGLETON. 

ONTENELLE  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  —  a  reproduction  of 
a  familiar  subject  which  Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations 
has  rendered  more  familiar  still  —  brings  the  shade  of  Montaigne, 
that  instant  dismissed  from  the  earth,  to  meet  with  that  of  Socrates, 
lonely  and  unaccompanied,  in  Hades.  The  gossiping  essayist  is 
delighted  to  see  one  from  whom  he  has  so  often  quoted,  and  begs 
the  philosopher  to  tell  him  of  the  grand  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  the  great  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  —  of  Plato  and 
Phocion,  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  “to  whom,”  says  Montaigne, 
“  the  men  of  his  own  days  formed  so  pitiable  a  contrast.”  To  which 
Socrates — in  a  method  by  no  means  Socratic — replies,  that  Mon¬ 
taigne  is  altogether  mistaken,  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was 
by  no  means  grand,  that  people  then  did  not  by  any  means  make 
the  fuss  over  him  which  they  do  now,  that  distance  and  time, 
both  grand  enchanters,  had  magnified  its  virtues  and  buried  its 
faults ;  and  that,  finally,  the  ages  do  not  degenerate,  the  world 
being  always  about  the  same  compound  of  fools  and  wise  men. 

Tins,  which  is  not  particularly  new,  is  not  particularly  true. 
Ages  do  differ  considerably,  especially  in  outward  forms,  whether 
the  proportion  of  wise  and  fools  be  about  the  same  or  not.  We 
differ  so  much,  for  instance,  from  the  age  of  John  Bunyan,  Milton, 
and  the  more  earnest  thinkers  of  their  day,  that  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  realize  the  men  of  their  stamp.  In  the  comedies  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  of  Jonson,  Massinger,  and  Sliakerley  Marmiop,  we 
find  an  extinct  species  of  bully,  soothsayer,  spendthrift,  puritan,  or 
swaggerer,  as  interesting  to  the  student  of  character  as  a  bone  of  an 
icthyosaurus  is  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins.  The  fact  is,  that  ages 
do  change  and  characters  die  out.  Perhaps  Sam  Weller  and  Becky 
Sharp  may  appear  as  strange  to  our  descendants  as  do  the  “Copper 
Captain”  and  the  “Roaring  Girl”  to  us  —  in  whom  we  can, 
indeed,  trace  scarcely  one  modern  female  trait,  except  that  the 
young  lady  “dranke  tobacco,”  and  that  the  leaders  of  fashion 
imitated  her  out  of  politeness,  no  doubt,  when  on  board  the  Paeha’tf 
yacht. 

But  strangest  of  all  strange  characters  was  the  fanatic  and 
Puritanic  professor  of  religion,  with  whom  Butler  has  made  us 
somewhat  familiar.  It  no  doubt  suited  the  cavaliers  to  represent 
these  people  as  always  hypocrites;  but  they  were,  in  fact,  as 
thoroughly  in  earnest  as  any  body  of  men  in  the  world,  and  one 
proof  of  this  is  that  they  canned  the  world  with  them.  Every¬ 
body  joined  in  the  religious  cry :  — 

The  oyster-women  lock’d  their  fish  up, 

And  trudg’d  away  to  cry  no  bishop ; 

The  mousetrap-men  laid  save-alls  by, 

And  ’gainst  evil  counsellors  did  cry. 

Some  cry’d  the  Covenant  instead 
Of  pudding-pies  and  gingerbread  ; 

Botchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch. 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Church. 

Carried  away  and  carrying  others  away  as  violently  as  any  in  this 
crowd  of  prophets —  as  earnest,  and  at  the  time  more  successful 
than  their  opponents,  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  —  were  two 
obscure  men,  John  Reeve  and  Lodowick  Muggleton,  who  achieved 
the  honour  of  becoming  the  founders  of  a  sect  of  Christians  which 
has  but  recently  expired,  after  a  duration  of  two  hundred  years. 
As  every  false  prophet  must  have  his  first  aider  and  abettor  —  as 
Mahomet  had  his  Abubekee,  and  Joseph  Smith  his  brother  Hiram, 
so  John  Reeve  had  his  fervent  disciple,  Lodowick  Muggleton,  a 
mad  tailor,  whom  he  joined  with  him  in  his  peculiar  ministry,  and 
pronounced  to  be  his  “mouth.”  About  the  year  1651  these  two 
came  prominently  before  the  English  people,  already  disturbed 
enough  by  so-called  prophets,  and  for  some  time  favoured  the 
people  every  year  or  so  with  Epistles  and  Gospels  which  bear 
certainly  a  very  distant  resemblance  to  the  Apostolic  and  Evangelic 
writings.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  — ■ 

A  Remonstrance  from  the  Eternal  God  ;  declaring  several  spiritual 
transactions  unto  the  Parliament  and  Commonwealth  of  England,  unto  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Council 
of  War,  &c.  &c.  Ay  John  Reeve  and  Lodowick  Muggleton,  the  two  Last 
Wiineses  and  true  Prophets  imprisoned  for  the  Testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Old  Bridewell. 

Mad  as  have  been  many  of  the  indwellers  of  Old  Bridewell,  it 
never  held  a  madder  pair.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1651  there 
were  many  Richmonds  in  the  field  in  the  shape  of  prophets.  To 
the  first  of  these,  one  John  Tanee,  who  had  affirmed  that  there 
was  “  no  Personal  God,”  John  Reeve  and  his  “  mouth  ”  went,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  which  they  had  received  from  the  Omni- 
otent,  and  with  well-chosen  and  hard  texts  so  puzzled  and 
elaboured  him  that  he  was  fain  to  give  in.  Still  they  gave  him 
no  quarter,  declaring  that  he  and  the  Ranters  were  “  the 
cursed  children  of  the  Dragon-Devil  Cain,  sporting  themselves  in 
all  fleshly  filthiness,  as  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  did, 
that  they  may  justly  be  damned  in  themselves  in  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord.  And  so  much  for  all  ungodly  Ranters  and  John  Tanee 
their  king.”  This  is  hard  measure  surely  for  the  despised  people 
called  Ranters,  of  whom  it  will  be  remembered  John  Bunyan, 
pious  and  godly,  was  once  one.  Ranter — from  the  Dutch  randcn, 
randicn,  dclilare,  Richardson  says — is  one  who  tears  a  passion  to 
tatters,  to  very  rags,  and  was  at  that  time  almost  a  new  name. 


Richardson’s  earliest  citations  are  from  Cowley  and  Bishop  Hall’s 
Satires,  but  certainly  we  do  not  hear  that  the  Ranters  were  by 
any  means  a  vicious  people.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  province  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton  to  “  deal  damna¬ 
tion  round  the  land,”  for  the  next  prophet  whom  they  damned 
was  John  Robbins,  then  in  the  New  Prison;  and  him  they 
approached  for  the  express  purpose  of  pronouncing  a  sentence 
of  eternal  death  against.  And  here  we  leam  that  the  word 
Prophet,  used  afterwards  by  Milton  as  meaning  a  preacher,  had 
assumed  a  far  more  important  meaning.  “For  this  person,”  says 
Reeve,  “many  people  honoured  as  a  God,  for  they  fell  on  their 
faces  before  him  at  his  feet,  and  called  him  their  Lord  and  their 
God ;  likewise  he  was  pray’d  unto,  as  unto  a  God.  Moreover  he 
gave  them  a  law,  commanding  them  not  to  mention  the  name  of 
any  other  God  but  him  (his)  only.” 

This  poor  madman  was  by  far  too  mad  to  yield  to  the  two  “  com- 
missionated  prophets,”  as,  indeed,  he  had  not  yielded  to  the 
magistrates.  Yet,  after  hearing  the  sentence,  he  bowed  his  head 
saying,  “It  is  finished,  the  Lord’s  will  be  done;  ”  and  “so  much  for 
John  Robbins.”  After  this  the  two  prophets  were  moved  to 
deliver  a  general  damning  warning  to  all  clergymen  and  ministers, 
forbidding  them  to  preach  unless  commissioned  by  the  two.  As 
the  Clergymen,  Ranters,  Shakers,  Independents,  and  Quakers  did 
not  pay  the  least  attention  to  these  warnings,  Reeve  and  Muggleton 
proceeded  to  further  acts,  and  were  straight  “  seized,  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  Newgate  for  our  faith,  by  the  Lord  Mayor;” 
upon  which  they  at  once  damned  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
“London  Jewry”  (the  Mansion  House  was  then  in  the  Old 
Jewry),  especially  one  Alderman  Andrews.  This  occurred  on 
October  15,  1653;  and  being  thus  made  martyrs,  there  was  a 
great  outpouring  of  that  peculiar  grace  which  made  many  believe 
in  Reeve  and  “  his  Mouth,”  Muggleton. 

Their  next  production  is  “  A  General  Epistle  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  dated  from  “  Great  Trinity  Lane,  at  a  Chandler’s  Shop, 
over  against  one  Mr.  Millis,  a  Brown  Baker,  near  Bow  Lane  End, 
London ;  ”  and  in  it  they  plainly  assume  to  be  the  two  last  wit¬ 
nesses  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation.  They  were,  undoubtedly,  well 
read  in  the  Bible ;  and,  like  John  Bunyan,  they  took  care  to  stick 
closely  by  it,  never  being  without  a  text  to  quote  in  their  support. 
An  epistle  of  the  Prophet  Reeve  which  follows,  opens  up  some¬ 
what  more  of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  which  are,  however,  very 
undefined  and  foggy.  The  soul  of  man,  they  assert,  is  inseparably 
united  to  the  body,  with  which  it  dies  and  will  rise  again.  The 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  rejection  of  the  truth  as  preached 
by  Muggleton  and  Reeve.  God  has  the  real  body  of  a  man,  and 
it  is  blasphemous  to  assert  that  he  is  an  impersonal  God  or  Spirit. 
The  Trinity  is  only  a  variety  of  names  for  God,  who  Himself  came 
down  to  earth  and  suffered  death,  during  which  time  Elias  was 
His  representative  in  heaven. 

The  founders  of  a  sect  very  little  less  erroneous  than  their  own 
were  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  new  prophets.  The  State 
having,  notwithstanding  their  flattery  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whom 
they  represented  as  “  Mortal  Hebrew  Jew  ”  to  whom  all  were  to 
bow  down,  and  whose  acts  in  putting  to  death  the  king  and 
assuming  the  Protectorate  they  approved,  quietly  put  them  in 
prison  and  left  them  there  unnoticed,  punishing  them,  indeed,  by 
whippings  for  their  cursings  and  blasphemies,  but  doing  no  more. 
William  Penn  and  George  Fox,  who  claimed  for  themselves  a 
Divine  revelation,  set  upon  them  with  their  pens,  and  would, 
indeed,  have  taken  more  carnal  weapons  to  them  if  they  could. 
These  works  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years,  William  Penn  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  in  a  tract  called  The  New  J  Fitnesses  proved  Old  Heretics 
(4to.  1672),  and  another  hand  closing  it  by  A  True  Representation 
of  the  Absurd  and  Mischievous  Principles  of  a  Sect  commonly  called 
the  Muggletonians  (4k).  London,  1694).  Three  years  after  this 
date,  Muggleton,  who  had  long  survived  his  companion,  died  in 
great  sanctity  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-eight.  Perhaps,  as 
little  causes  determine  great  events,  it  is  only  to  his  peculiar  sur¬ 
name  that  Lodowick  owes  the  honour  of  naming  the  sect — perhaps 
it  was  because  he  was  the  more  energetic  and  the  longer  liver  of 
the  two.  His  other  opponents,  for  there  were  many,  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  two  last  witnesses  of  the  1 1  th  chapter  of 
Revelation,  made  no  mark  on  the  world.  WT10  now  hears  of 
Bull  and  Varnum,  of  John  Tanee  andJohn  Robbins?  The  people 
appear  to  have  accepted,  on  good  faith,  the  assertions  of  John 
Reeve  and  his  Mouth,  and,  in  the  midst  of  dumb  instructors,  to 
have  listened  to  any  rash  madman  who  chose  to  cry  out  loud 
enough.  _  As  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  pronounced  a  “  Mortal 
and  Spiritual  Jew,  a  natural  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  according 
to  the  flesh,”  to  whom  Muggleton  was  “  commissionated  ”  to  give 
advice — which,  to  be  fair,  was  very  good  of  its  kind — so  also  the 
people  were  told,  “You  that  are  spiritual  may  know  that  the 
Roman  Gentiles  spoken  #f  by  John,  are  those  people  by  men  called 
Cavileers,  whose  princely  Race  sprang  from  the  loins  of  King 
Herod,  that  bloody  Persecutor  of  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  so 
streamed  into  the  line  of  the  tyrannical  Roman  Empire,  or 
Popedom .”  Whether  this  satisfied  candid  inquirers  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  Some,  indeed,  suggested  that  the  Cavaliers  were 
Devil-born,  and  that  Laud  was  Old  Nick  himself,  just  as  others 
made  Oliver  and  his  Parliament  derive  all  their  spirit  from  the 
same  diabolical  source. 

Muggleton,  whilst  he  spread  many  errors,  combated  others.  He 
was  greatly  opposed  to  those  who  believed  only  in  King  Jesus  and 
his  “  Personal  Reign  ”  here  on  earth.  He  had,  we  may  fairly  say, 
much  sounder  ideas  on  the  Millennium  than  Dr.  Cumming,  judging 
from  his  wrell  advertised  body  of  divinity,  has  now.  “It  is,”  he 
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says,  “  rank  folly  to  believe  that  men  can  read  the  designs  of  the 
Lord,  and  point  out  the  day,  the  year,  or  the  century  in  which 
the  Lord’s  reign  shall  begin.”  But  being  himself  “  commis- 
sionated,”  he  is  permitted  to  know  the  names  of  the  two  last 
witnesses,  and  the  time  of  their  call.  These  were  of  course  “  Self 
and  Co.,”  and  one  part  of  their  proof  was  that  the  witnesses  were 
not  to  be  clothed  like  citizens,  Lord  Mayors,  and  Aldermen,  in 
silk  and  plush,  but  in  sackcloth.  Also,  they  were  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  we  greatly  mistake  the  temper  of  the  mad  self-styled 
prophets  if  the  very  fact  of  their  being  permitted  to  quietly  die 
in  their  beds  was  not  the  unkindest  cut  which  they  could  receive 
from  an  ungrateful  world. 

The  most  curious  work  which  they  have  left  for  the  benefit  of 
the  spiritual  discerning  reader  is  called,  A  Divine  Looking-glass, 
or  the  Third  and  Last  Testament  of  Our  Lord,  §c.,  whose  personal 
Residence  is  seated  on  his  Throne  of  Glory  in  another  World. 
We  omit  many  repetitions  of  the  sacred  names  in  giving  these 
titles,  for  the  two  last  Prophets  were  as  fond  of  calling  them  out 
as  is  a  Mussulman  Fakir.  In  this  last  Testament  the  authors 
solve  many  Scriptural  riddles.  They  tell  us  of  the  form  and 
nature  of  God  from  all  eternity.  They  answer  “the  highest 
Querico  concerning  the  eternal  state  of  mankind.”  They  assert 
that  there  is  “  no  reason  in  God,”  and  of  what  substances  earth 
and  water  were  from  eternity.  They  tell  us,  but  in  so  loose 
a  manner  that  we  are  no  wiser  than  before,  of  what  form  and 
nature  angels  were,  and  how  they  wTere  created,  and  who  Antichrist 
is ;  and  they  are  especially  learned  about  “  the  Serpent  that  tempted 
Eve,”  who,  they  assert,  was  a  very  beautiful  and  graceful  young 
angel  in  the  form  of  man,  who  certainly  did  not  offer  to  our 
common  mother  “  a  mere  apple  from  a  wooden  tree,”  but,  in  fact, 
seduced  her  from  her  allegiance  to  Adam,  and  thus  became  actually 
the  Father  of  Cain,  and  through  him  of  all  the  wicked  people  or 
sons  of  the  Devil  upon  earth.  But  unfortunately  we  have  heard 
all  this  before.  “I  should  never  have  done,”  says  Bayle,  “  were  I 
to  relate  all  the  fictions  that  are  to  be  found  in  books  concerning 
Eve  and  the  Serpent;”  and,  indeed,  from  Josephus  to  Cajetan, 
Lanjado  and  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  there  have  been  some  pretty 
theories  broached,  none  more  so  than  those  by  the  over  curious  in 
the  hist  and  second  centuries  of  the  Church.  “  We  are  not  to 
believe,  therefore,”  sneers  Bayle,  “  all  the  fine  compliments  which 
Alcimus  Avitus  reports  to  have  passed  on  both  sides ;  for  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  this  great  affair  was  ended  in  a  few 
words.” 

The  remainder  of  the  last  Testament  of  these  two  prophets  is 
filled  with  a  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  terms  “  clotted 
nonsense.”  The  authors  flounder  from  Trinitarian  ism  to  Unita- 
rianism,  and  in  and  out  of  each;  they  condemn  the  unlawful¬ 
ness  of  cutting  off  the  head  magistrate,  and  yet  praise  Cromwell ; 
they  propagate  more  errors  than  they  preach  against;  they  are 
ever  ready  with  a  “  damnation  to  all  eternity  ”  for  their  opponents ; 
and,  in  short,  they  act  like  the  wild,  mad,  hot  Gospellers  they 
were.  Their  books  have  a  saddening  effect  on  us.  They  prove  how 
easily  a  little  incoherent  but  vivid  assertion  without  proof  will 
attract  the  faith  of  man,  without  even  an  appeal  to  his  cupidity  or  to 
his  baser  passions,  such  as  have  been  made  by  other  false  prophets 
from  Mohammed  to  Joe  Smith  the  Mormon.  Muggleton  and  Reeve 
are  singularly  free  from  any  such  base  appeals,  nor  do  they  make 
any  exorbitant  promises  to  their  spiritually  discerning  brethren  — 
never  being,  to  use  their  own  trope,  at  variance  with  what  they 
thought  to  be  true,  “  any  more  than  William  Lily  and  his  learned 
brethren,  in  the  astrologian  figure,  dare  say  the  sun  and  moon  were 
with  themselves.”  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  want  of  mixture  of  the 
worst  traits  of  human  folly  in  their  scheme  that  they  owe  the 
decay  of  their  sect.  So  late  as  1832  some  of  their  followers 
reprinted  in  three  volumes  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  according  to 
Muggleton;  but  in  the  Census  of  1851,  when  all  the  sects  had 
their  noses  counted,  their  name  had  disappeared  from  the  returns, 
and  faith  in  the  prophet  Muggleton  was  not  found  upon  the 
earth. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP.* 

IT  is  the  popular  belief  that  a  popular  writer  can  go  on  writing 
for  ever.  It  would,  of  course,  be  conceded  that  old  age,  or  ill¬ 
ness,  or  great  mental  distress  would  render  a  favourite  author  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  again  as  he  has  done  before.  But  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to  prevent  it,  there 
is  a  power  of  composition  in  a  man  of  genius  and  of  practised 
skill  which  he  can  tap  at  pleasure.  In  reality,  this  belief,  although 
it  assures  a  popular  writer  fortune  and  fame,  often  causes  a  very 
severe  drain  on  him,  and  tortures  him  into  writing  what,  with¬ 
out  this  popular  pressure,  he  would  much  rather  have  left  un¬ 
written.  A  writer  may  have  great  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  and 
yet  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  he  has  said  already.  He  may 
feel  acutely  that  he  has  no  call,  except  an  artificial  one,  to  say  any 
more.  But  imploring  publishers,  and  an  expecting  public, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  splendid  reward,  impel  him  with  a 
force  he  cannot  resist.  In  return  for  his  compliance,  the  public, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  accepts  with  an  admirable  thankfulness 
and  readiness  whatever  he  is  pleased  to  write.  Mr.  Dickens, 
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when  it  was  remarked  that  Little  Dorrit,  or  Bleak  House,  was 
hardly  up  to  his  level,  replied,  with  real  or  affected  innocence, 
that  none  of  his  hooks  had  sold  so  well.  The  public  does  not  play 
fast  and  loose  with  its  favourites.  If  it  goads  them  into  writing 
when  they  do  not  want,  it  at  least  takes  care  that  their  pub¬ 
lications  shall  be  pecuniarily  successful.  People  always  find  some¬ 
thing  to  like  and  wonder  at  —  some  jokes  that  remind  them  of 
other  days,  some  touches  that  none  but  their  favourite  could  have 
added.  And,  in  some  degree,  they  are  right.  The  composition  of 
a  good  writer  is  never  wholly  bad.  It  may  be  poor,  as  compared 
with  other  things  he  has  written,  or  it  may  be  substantially  a  re¬ 
petition  of  what  he  has  said  before,  but  skill  and  lively  thought 
and  observation  are  never  asleep  in  a  man  who  possesses  them, 
and  he  is  sure  to  betray,  in  some  respect  or  other,  a  casual 
superiority  which  shows  that  even  his  bad  books  are  the  bad  books 
of  a  good  writer. 

No  one  knows  better,  or  can  see  more  clearly,  than  Mr. 
Thackeray,  all  the  conditions  of  authorship.  His  works  abound 
with  traces  that  he  has  set  before  him  what  he  can  do  and  what 
he  cannot.  It  is  part  of  his  habit  of  mind  to  look  at  his  own 
books  from  the  outside,  to  pass  a  continual  judgment  on  them, 
and  to  state  as  frankly  as  possible  what  he  means  by  writing 
them.  He  not  only  is  not  under  any  illusion  about  them,  but  he 
makes  capital  out  of  his  own  conscious  freedom  from  illusions. 
The  Adventures  of  Philip  gains  its  most  distinguishing  peculiarity 
from  the  habit  which  the  author  has  of  reflecting  on  his  own 
compositions.  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  have  been  possessed  with 
a  humorous  enjoyment  of  his  position.  He  delighted  in  thinking 
over  what  was  taking  place.  He  appears  to  have  said  to  himself 
that,  if  publishers  and  admirers  and  banker’s  books  made  him  write 
when  he  did  not  want  to  write,  and  give  old  things  as  new,  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  it  frankly  and  completely. 
No  author,  we  believe,  ever  sent  up  his  cold  mutton  to  table 
more  frankly,  or  ever  relished  more  keenly  the  operation  of  putting 
bits  of  parsley  round  it.  lie  seems  to  be  tickled  with  the  joke  of 
seeing  his  friends  devour  it.  They  ask  him  for  something  from 
his  pen  ;  what  it  is  they  do  not  care ;  and  as  he  really  has  no  other 
method  of  easily  satisfying  them,  he  gives  them  reminiscences  of 
his  old  novels  in  profusion.  In  the  first  place,  he  uses  up  at  random 
the  characters  of  almost  all  his  former  compositions.  We  have 
the  later  days  of  Pendennis  and  Mrs.  Pendennis,  of  Clive  Newcome, 
of  the  Raveuswing,  and  of  poor  little  Caroline  Gann.  All  these 
old  favourites  are  trotted  out,  and  made  to  jog  once  more  over 
the  course  for  our  amusement.  “If  people,”  the  author  seems 
tacitly  to  say,  “  really  want  my  old  characters  tossed  up  again, 
they  shall  have  as  many  as  they  like.”  Then,  familiar  characters 
of  the  old  novels  are  reproduced,  with  the  slightest  possible  varia¬ 
tion.  Barnes  Newcome  revives  again  in  Ringwood  Twysden,  and 
is  again  the  cousin  of  the  hero.  The  Marquis  of  Steyne  is  now 
the  Earl  of  Ringwood,  but  changes  nothing  whatever  but  his  title. 
He  is  still  a  cynical,  capricious,  damnatory  old  sinner,  the  idol  and 
terror  ot'  his  relations,  and  full  of  a  ferocious  but  lordly  wickedness. 
Mrs.  Baynes,  the  military  mother-in-law  of  Philip,  is  precisely 
like  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  the  military  motlier-in-law  of  Clive  New- 
come.  W e  may  reverse  the  experience  of  Charles  Lamb  and  say, 
“All,  all  are  come,  the  old  familiar  faces.”  That  we  are  glad  to 
see  them,  or  that  we  find  them  as  amusing  as  they  used 
to  be,  it  wrould  be  insincere  to  assert.  But  the  tedium  of 
their  appearance  is  certainly  mitigated  by  the  grim  humour  with 
which  their  author  pushes  them  again  on  the  stage.  He  is  even, 
on  one  occasion,  so  diverted  with  the  operation  that  he  stops  to 
calculate  the  amount  per  line  he  is  paid  for  doing  it,  and  to  express 
an  honest  wonder  that  the  transaction  should  be  possible.  He 
refines  upon  the  thought,  and  invites  his  readers  to  ponder  with 
him  upon  the  marvel  that  even  the  half  dozen  lines  in  which  he 
records  his  astonishment  at  the  facility  with  which  he  coins  money 
should  themselves  bring  him  in  enough  to  provide  a  comfortable 
household  with  breakfast.  The  candour  of  authorship  can 
scarcely  go  farther  than  this. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  so  honestly  given  the  public  exactly  what 
it  asked  for  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  speculate  on  the 
causes  which  might  make  it  more  difficult  for  him  than  for  most 
authors  of  his  ability  to  go  on  producing  new  works.  Yet  it  is 
worth  while  remarking,  as  a  general  criticism  on  his  writings, 
that  his  range  is  a  limited  one.  He  photographs  with  asto¬ 
nishing  accuracy  the  objects  which  it  has  come  in  his 
way  to  observe,  but  these  objects  are  confined  in  a  narrow 
circle.  He  looks  at  society  from  one  point  of  view.  He 
regards  it  as  it  appears  to  a  man  who  lives  in  London  without 
professional  occupation,  who  knows  the  great  world  but  does  not 
belong  to  it,  and  who  also  knows  a  certain  number  of  other  sets 
of  people  belonging  to  the  upper  or  wealthier  classes  of  great 
towns,  or  dependent  on  them.  He  knows  the  clubs,  and  theatrical 
society,  and  artists,  and  lodging-houses,  and  hotels,  and  the  places 
of  feasting  for  all  kinds  of  queer  people  —  from  the  gatherings  of 
the  finest  butlers  down  to  the  resorts  of  the  humblest  footmen 
and  adventurers.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Thackeray  is,  that  he 
surveys  all  these  ranks  of  London  society  from  the  position  of  a 
gentleman  having  a  recognized  status  by  birth  and  education,  and 
too  well  placed  to  wish  to  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  descriptions  of  high  life  from  persons  who  be¬ 
longed  or  pretended  to  belong  to  the  fashionable  world,  and  we  have 
had  plenty  of  descriptions  of  artists,  and  vulgar  editors,  and 
publishers,  and  actors,  from  inhabitants  of  “  Bohemia ;”  but  Mr. 
Thackeray  stands  almost  alone  in  surveying  all  these  people,  high 
and  low,  from  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  “swell,  ’  but 
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who  is  a  gentleman.  What  he  thus  observed  he  made  his  own  by 
his  great  power  of  minute  observation,  by  his  prolific  humour,  and 
by  his  admirable  command  of  English.  But  this  section  of  life  is 
a  small  one,  and  although  it  lives  in  London,  and  thus  gains  a 
sort  of  factitious  importance,  is  really  an  insignificant  one.  Repro¬ 
bate  lords,  and  their  toadies,  and  artists,  and  young  barristers,  and 
majestic  butlers,  and  club-goera,  and  those  who  form  the  subject 
of  the  conversation  of  club-goers,  are  only  a  fraction  of  mankind,  and 
by  no  means  an  edifying  or  attractive  portion.  The  labour,  and  the 
lives,  and  the  daily  interests,  and  the  highest  thoughts  of  men  at 
large  belong  to  quite  another  sphere.  The  narrow  circle  of  the  pro¬ 
minent  classes  of  London  is  quite  worth  describing,  but  it  is  a  narrow 
circle.  Itis  wearying  tohear  eternally  of  people  selling  their  daughters 
to  the  richest  bidder,  and  of  every  vice  and  cruelty  being  pardoned 
in  a  millionaire  marquis,  and  of  the  pompous  fatuity  of  the  grand 
domestics  of  grand  people.  It  is  quite  as  wearying  to  hear  too 
much  of  the  shifts  and  pretensions  of  people  who  are  only  sham  in 
their  grandeur — of  the  plate  that  is  not  plate,  of  the  greengrocers 
who  wait,  of  the  side-dishes  that  come  in  cold  from  the  confec¬ 
tioner’s.  So  far  as  these  things  are  a  necessity  of  people  in 
moderate  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  very  funny  in  them.  It 
would  be  rather  hard  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  ask  his 
friends  to  dinner  who  had  not  got  half  a  dozen  men  servants. 
But  so  far  as  there  is  pretension  in  Baker  Street,  it  is  fair  fun  to 
laugh  at  and  expose  it.  The  only  thing  is,  that  the  joke  is  soon  over, 
and  these  follies  of  sham-grandeur  are  poor  game  for  the  satirist. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Mr.  Thackeray  occupies  himself 
exclusively  with  the  follies  of  the  grand  and  the  sham-grand ;  but 
a  very  large  portion  of  his  observation  has  been  directed  towards 
them,  and  they  do  not  afford  scope  for  very  long  or  very  repeated 
description. 

Mr.  Thackeray  knows  this  better  than  any  one  can  tell  him, 
and  he  has  tried  to  make  other  fields  for  himself.  ITis  literary 
predilections  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
it  seemed  that  historical  knowledge  might  open  a  door  for  the 
introduction  of  quite  a  new  set  of  characters  and  thoughts.  The 
results  of  his  efforts  in  this  line  was  the  composition  of  Esmond 
and  the  Virginians.  But  the  masterly  writing  of  Esmond  was 
appreciated  only  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  readers, 
and  the  Virginians  gained  very  little  from  the  local  colour¬ 
ing  of  America,  and  from  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Washington.  If  Mr.  Thackeray  wished  to  please  the 
public,  he  was  quite  right,  we  think,  to  go  back  to  his 
Pendennises  and  his  wicked  lords  and  big  footmen.  But 
besides  historical  research,  Mr.  Thackeray  had  another  resource 
for  getting  away  from  his  representations  of  a  section  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  world.  He  could  philosophize.  Lie  could  reflect  as  well  as 
observe,  and  speculate  as  well  as  describe.  He  could  address  the 
reader,  and  moralize,  as  between  the  reader  and  himself,  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  characters  he  was  painting.  Perhaps  these 
moralizings  are  natural  to  a  mind  that  has  the  gift  of  observing 
minutely,  and  of  remaining  outside  of  the  thing  observed.  Perhaps 
they  are  practically  found  to  be  not  the  least  easy  style  of  writing, 
and  as  quick  a  road  to  sixpence  a  line  as  any  that  can  be  hit  on. 
At  any  rate  we  have  much  more  of  this  sort  of  padding  in  Philip 
than  we  ever  had  before.  The  author  even  engages  two  special 
performers  to  take  the  two  first  parts  in  his  philosophical  episodes. 
Mr.  Pendennisis  there  to  do  the  cynical  sensible  man  of  the  world ; 
and  Mrs.  Pendennis  represents  a  gushing,  tender,  half-religious  sen¬ 
timentalism.  Mr.  Thackeray’s  philosophy,  stated  shortly,  seems  to 
be  something  of  this  sort :  —  “  Most  men,  or  at  least  most  London 
men,  are  full  of  worldliness  and  meanness,  and  conceal  their  faults 
under  a  very  thin  cloak.  All  are  about  like,  and  the  author  and 
his  readers,  and  most  people  at  most  clubs,  are  pretty  much  birds 
-of  a  feather.  Still  there  is  much  kindliness  among  men,  and  a  few 
friends  are  really  to  be  trusted.  There  is,  however,  something 
beyond  the  vices  and  virtues  of  club  men,  for  there  is  religion, 
which  we  see  exhibited  in  women,  and  especially  in  women  who  are 
not  very  clever.  These  women  are  very  good  and  loving,  and 
will  stand  any  tyranny,  and  have  -views  about  Providence  which 
do  not  seem  much  like  real  life, but  which  maybe  true  somehow.” 
These  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  tenets  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
philosophical  creed.  It  is  not  a  creed  which  he  is  at  all  singular 
in  holding;  nor  do  we  feel  called  upon  in  any  way  to  attack  it.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  new  enough  or  true  enough  to  be 
-continually  thrust  upon  us.  It  furnishes  material  for  a  sort  of 
.sermonizing  which  most  men  could  command,  but  which  they  do 
not  care  to  produce,  partly,  perhaps,  because  no  one  will  give  them 
sixpence  a  line  to  produce  it.  We  think  it  rather  hard  on  the 
readers  of  Philip  that  there  should  be  so  much  of  it  in  these 
volumes.  We  know  that  no  one  can  go  on  always  narrating,  and 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  find  that  a  writer  who  is  busy  hashing 
up  his  old  characters  into  a  new  form  should  freely  help  himself 
cut  with  moral  remarks.  But  there  are  things  which  are  simple 
outrages  on  critical  patience,  and  Mrs.  Pendennis  on  Providence  is 
one  of  them. 

As  we  have  said,  the  bad  book  of  a  good  author  is  never  wholly 
bad.  There  are  many  things  in  Philip  which  no  one  but  Mr. 
Thackeray  could  have  written.  There  are  also  scenes  which 
are  new  and  well  contrived,  and  worthy  of  his  best  works. 
For  skill  in  treatment,  and  dramatic  vigour,  and  happiness 
of  dialogue,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  encounter  between 
the  Little  Sister  and  Parson  Hunt,  when  the  parson  is  gloriously 
robbed  of  his  pocket-book.  Those  also  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  world  will  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
cellent  dialogue  in  which  the  attaches  of  the  Paris  Embassy  are 


introduced,  as  recording  their  sentiments  on  men  and  manners. 
The  whole  of  the  Paris  part  of  the  book,  with  the  sorrows  of 
Charlotte,  and  the  neat  portrait  of  Madame  Smolensk,  and  the 
melodrama  of  the  fury  of  General  Baynes,  and  the  great  family- 
fight  in  which  the  General  only  conquered  to  die,  seems  to  U3 
much  the  best  and  most  entertaining  in  the  book.  But  even  in 
the  worst  parts  we  are  amused,  if  not  by  the  thing  written,  at  least 
by  the  humorous  attitude  which  the  author  assumes ;  and  throughout 
we  are  cheered  by  the  presence  of  that  singularly  pure  and  easy 
style  which  seems  quite  as  much  at  Mr.  Thackeray’s  command  as 
it  ever  was. 


EPHESUS  AND  THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA.* 

I  IN’  the  sumptuous  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Falkener  illustrates  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  city  of  Ephesus  from  his  personal 
investigations  on  the  spot,  conducted,  as  he  tells  us,  a  good  many 
years  ago.  He  imagines  that  he  is  able  to  restore  the  ichnography 
of  the  ancient  site,  and  to  a  great  extent  to  reproduce  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  city,  which  he  represents  to  us  in  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  guise,  as  befits  the  “metropolis  of  all  Asia” — one  at  least  of; 
the  rival  queens  of  the  East.  From  the  care  with  which  he  cites 
his  authorities,  we  are  enabled  to  test  every  statement  he  advances, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  in  any  particular  the  claims  to 
surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty  which  he  makes  for  it.  Ephesus, 
together  with  many  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  was 
probably  at  the  height  of  it3  magnificence  in  the  century  next 
before,  and  the  century  next  after,  our  era ;  and  at  that  period  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  capitals  of  the  East,  such  as  Antioch 
and  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Nicomedia,  Tarsus, 
and  Jerusalem,  were  as  far  superior  in  their  architectural  character, 
and  in  the  general  air  of  taste  and  luxurious  splendour,  to  those 
of  the  West  —  to  Rome,  Milan,  and  Ravenna,  perhaps  even  to 
Athens  and  Corinth  —  as  the  Italian  burghs  of  the  middle  ages 
were  to  those  of  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

The  capital  of  ancient  Lydia  was  built  on  solid  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  straight  ridge  of  Mount  Coressus,  and  embraced  within 
its  circuit  the  smaller  and  detached  hill  of  Pion ;  but  the  outer 
walls  almost  reached  to  the  marsh  through  which  the  Cayster 
wound  its  way  to  the  adjacent  waters  of  the  Egean.  Ephesus  was 
converted  artificially  into  a  maritime  city  by  the  excavation  of 
two  basins — an  outer  one,  called  Panormus, or  the  sacred  port — the 
inner,  the  city  port.  Mr.  Falkener  seems  to  have  established  the 
fact  that  the  ruins  which  now  border  the  outer  port  are  those  of 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  ;  and  we  may  observe,  from  the  similar 
position  of  the  shrine  of  the  same  goddess  at  Marseilles,  where  now 
stands  the  modern  cathedral,  that  such  seems  to  have  been  a 
customary  arrangement  in  the  cities  and  colonies  of  Ionia.  This 
temple  was  erected  on  the  alluvial  plain ;  but  the  buildings  of  the 
city  proper  stood  on  higher  and  originally  more  sloping  ground, 
and  great  excavations  must  have  been  made  before  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  the  theatre,  the  largest  of  the  ancient  world,  of  the 
Stadium,  which  also  was  larger  than  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome, 
and  of  several  forums  and  gymnasiums  with  which  this  great 
capital  was  decorated. 

The  great  distinction  of  the  Eastern  cities  of  antiquity  was  the 
regularity  of  their  construction.  The  Eastern  city-builders  either 
selected  level  spaces  for  their  sites,  or,  if  they  had  a  rugged  surface 
to  deal  with,  spared  no  pains  to  scaip  and  smooth  it  to  receive  the 
long  lines  of  street  and  t-he  ever  rectangular  colonnades  which 
were  required  for  setting  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  exquisite 
proportions  of  their  halls  and  temples.  The  general  form  and 
character  of  these  public  buildings  were  copied  by  the  Greeks  from 
Egypt ;  an(i  to  some  extent,  undoubtedly,  the  Egyptians  had  made 
a  point  of  surrounding  their  temples  with  horizontal  lines  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  keeping  with  them.  But  the  earlier  Greek  architects 
seem  to  have  been  generally  content  with  planning  isolated  build- 
ings,  and  to  have  left,  as  at  Athens  and  in  other  cities  of  Europe, 
to  mere  chance  and  circumstance  the  manner  of  laying  out  the 
streets  and  places  around  them.  It  was  apparently  in  Ionia,  or 
Greece  in  Asia,  that  the  taste  for  disposing  whole  cities  on  a 
regular  plan  seems  first  to  have  arisen.  The  origin  of  this  usage  is 
lost  in  obscurity ;  nor  can  we  say  whether  it  may  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  common  occurrence  of  more  level  spaces  near  the 
mouths  of  considerable  rivers,  or  from  the  greater  ease  and  security 
of  life,  which  rendered  it  less  requisite  to  make  the  city  a  place 
of  refuge  and  defence.  A  certain  Ilippodamus,  of  Miletus,  is  the 
first  designer  of  cities  who  is  mentioned  as  thus  deliberately  con¬ 
structing  the  urban  parallelogram.  Ho  lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  to  lay  out  a  town  at  the  Pirams. 
The  same  architect  is  said  to  have  built  the  city  of  Rhodes,  in  the 
same  regular  and  rectangular  fashion.  The  method,  however,  is  not 
supposed  to  have  been  of  his  invention.  In  all  probability,  he  first 
applied  in  Western  or  European  Greece  a  principle  which  was 
already  familiar  to  him  from  its  adoption  in  Asia  Minor.  From 
this  time,  however,  the  fashion  seems  to  have  become  universal 
wherever  Greek  ideas  prevailed.  The  great  cities  which  Alexander 
and  his  Macedonian  successors  sowed,  as  it  were,  broadcast  over 
the  East,  were,  perhaps,  universally  thus  constructed,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit ;  and  the  descriptions  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  particular,  as  well  as  of 
Ephesus,  show  that  all  these  cities,  in  the  height  of  their  splendour, 
were  laid  out  on  the  same  general  plan  as  New  York  and 


*  Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana.  By  Edward  Falkener.  London  : 
Day  Son,  1862. 
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Cincinnati.  The  parallelogrammatic  city  was  the  natural  and 
inevitable  deduction  from  the  cubic  temple  with  its  rectangular 
temenus. 

Yet  such  was  not  the  architectural  idea  of  Athens  herself,  nor 
of  any,  perhaps,  of  the  old  metropolitan  cities  of  European  Greece. 
Athens  was  a  chance  medley  of  cabins  of  stone,  or  wood,  or  mud, 
which  nestled  under  the  protection  of  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
the  noble  temples  or  theatres,  which  presented  in  themselves  the 
most  consummate  specimens  of  proportion  and  decoration,  were 
approached,  not  by  the  broad  straight  avenue  of  the  platen,  but  by 
the  narrow  tortuous  alley  of  the  agyia.  Such  was  the  Athens  of 
Pericles  —  such  continued  to  be  the  Athens  of  Demosthenes. 
Gradually  the  meaner  habitations  gave  way  before  the  hand  of  more 
sumptuous  constructors;  but  however  much  the  general  face  of 
the  city  may  have  been  improved  by  the  taste,  the  luxury,  and  the 
vanity  of  succeeding  generations,  it  was  reserved  for  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  five  centuries  later,  to  lay  out  a  new  rectangular  Athens 
by  its  side,  and  to  contrast  it,  with  undisguised  exultation,  with 
the  old-fashioned  city  of  Theseus.  Precisely  similar,  no  doubt,  is 
the  contrast  which  several  European  capitals  at  this  day  present  — 
Munich,  for  example  —  between  the  picturesque  quaintness  of  the 
old  city,  and  the  pretentious  regularity  of  the  new. 

In  Italy  and  the  west  of  Europe,  the  contest  between  the  two 
styles,  or  rather  between  style  and  no  style,  was  still  more 
strongly  marked.  Ancient  Rome  was  eminently  the  creation  of 
chance  and  circumstance.  Bricks,  wood,  and  stone  were  there  the 
indigenous  materials  for  building.  The  arch  was  invented  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  cornice.  The  lower  stories  of  the 
ordinary  dwelling  might  be  constructed  solidly  in  brick,  but  upon 
these  were  piled  additional  constructions  in  wood,  and  the  gable 
of  wood  was  highly  pitched  to  receive  a  roofing  of  straw  or 
reeds,  and  to  throw  off  the  periodical  down-pour  of  violent  rain. 
The  circumstances  of  climate  and  materials  hardly  admitted  of 
the  horizontal  features  of  Grecian  architecture,  while  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  soil  offered  great  impediments  to  the  construction  of 
regular  and  continuous  lines  of  building.  The  confined  space, 
moreover  —  limited,  as  so  commonly  in  medieval  towns,  by  the 
requirements  of  defence  —  suggested  altitude,  and  gave  a  prepon¬ 
derance  to  the  vertical  lines,  while  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun, 
as  well  as  the  keenness  of  the  winter  winds,  led  to  making  the 
streets  extremely  narrow,  and  almost  over-arching  them  with  pro¬ 
jecting  eaves.  Such  was  the  grotesque  unsightly  city,  as  they 
had  learnt  to  consider  it,  to  which  the  soldiers  of  Sylla  and 
Lucullus  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Asia.  At  once  there 
arose  a  generation  of  men  of  taste  —  men  who  had  seen  the 
world,  especially  the  Eastern  world,  and  knew  how  gentlemen 
ought  to  live,  and  the  sort  of  houses  they  ought  to  live  in ; 
and  the  next  fifty  years  saw  the  erection  of  scores  of  patrician 
mansions  designed  by  Grecian  architects,  and  formed  each 
separately  on  the  most  approved  of  Grecian  models.  Palaces 
arose  in  the  Suburra  and  the  Carinas,  on  the  Palatine  and 
the  Coelian  —  palaces  copied  in  form  and  material  from  the 
gorgeous  piles  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucides.  Temples  and  halls 
were  constructed,  in  the  forum  or  in  the  capitol,  which  might 
compete,  though  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  with  the  Museum 
at  Alexandria  or  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus.  But  these  stood 
isolated,  or  connected  only  by  narrow  lanes.  Some  half-dozen 
vice  alone  throughout  Rome  might  serve  for  the  transit  of  car¬ 
riages  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills 
especially,  could  only  be  traversed  on  foot  or  in  a  litter.  Another 
generation  passed,  and  Augustus  was  busied  in  the  course  of  re¬ 
novation  which,  as  he  boasted,  transformed  Rome  from  a  city 
of  brick  to  a  city  of  marble.  But  the  boast  requires  much  modi¬ 
fication.  He  raised  many  buildings  of  some  pretensions  through¬ 
out  the  old  city,  and  carried  to  some  extent  the  fashion  of  covering 
the  ancient  brickwork  with  a  front  of  stone ;  he  constructed  a 
new  forum  in  the  heart  of  the  Suburra,  and  opened  some  spaces  in 
other  quarters ;  but  nevertheless,  old  Rome  remained  substantially 
the  same  city  as  before.  His  great  work  was  the  creation  of  a 
new  quarter  on  the  plain  of  the  Campus  Marti  us — a  quarter  of 
temples,  palaces,  and  public  buildings,  connected,  after  the  Grecian 
fashion,  with  long  lines  of  portico  and  colonnade.  The  Yia 
Elaminia,  which  led  from  the  city  northward,  was  a  straight 
avenue  of  convenient  width,  skirted  on  both  sides  by  regular 
buildings,  like  one  of  the  great  streets  which  crossed  each  other 
in  the  centre  of  Antioch.  Augustus  found  Rome  Italian,  and  he 
left  it  half  Italian  and  half  Grecian ;  and  such  it  remained  till 
the  great  fire  under  Nero.  The  promptness  and  spirit  with  which 
that  very  puerile  tyrant,  as  we  are  taught  to  consider  him,  seized 
the  opportunity  then  offered  him,  of  replacing  the  Italian  Rome 
with  a  Grecian  Ephesus  or  Antioch,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
his  taste,  seemsto  argue  a  force  of  character  and  a  breadth  of  concep¬ 
tion  far  beyond  the  idea  we  have  generally  formed  of  him.  Tacitus 
records,  in  a  well-known  and  suggestive  passage,  the  murmurs  of 
the  old  generation  at  the  new-fangled  style  now  introduced 
throughout  their  city  —  at  the  disappearance  of  the  narrow  lanes 
with  their  lofty  houses  and  projecting  balconies,  and  the  creation 
in  their  room  of  wide  avenues,  through  which  the  fierce  winds 
rushed  unchecked,  and  on  which  the  sun  beat  with  untempered 
ardour.  From  this  time  it  is  probable  that  every  new  construction 
in  the  city  was  made  to  carry  on  the  transformation  from  Italian 
to  Grecian,  however  much  impeded  by  the  unmanageable  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  site,  till  Juvenal  might  be  justified  in  calling  it,  mate¬ 
rially  as  well  as  morally,  Grcecam  urban. 

We  have  wandered  rather  far  from  Mr.  Falkener’s  book ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  the  chief  merit  of  a  work  of  archaeology  to  lead  the 


mind  insensibly  from  the  special  example  before  it  to  the  general 
ideas  which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  work  before  us  is  indeed 
far  too  sumptuous  and  costly  to  be  popularized  by  any  notice  our 
pages  can  give  of  it ;  but  the  small  and  favoured  class  who  take 
an  enlightened  interest  in  the  city  architecture  of  the  ancients,  and 
enjoy,  moreover,  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  will  accept  this  scien¬ 
tific  and  critical  restoration  of  an  historic  metropolis  with  the 
highest  satisfaction. 


THE  RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE.* 

EAN  TRENCH  has  remarked  that,  among  the  changes 
which  language  undergoes  in  time,  there  is  a  perceptible 
tendency  in  words  to  lose  their  original  moral  significance.  Words 
which  once  conveyed,  as  a  portion  of  their  meaning,  the  indigna¬ 
tion  or  contempt  of  society,  come  to  have  a  very  mild  tincture  of 
disapprobation,  or  none  at  all.  Dr.  Trench  traces  this  to  the  Avant 
of  depth  and  strength  in  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  and 
of  constancy  and  earnestness  in  their  blame  of  sin  and  evil.  They 
cease  to  be  shocked  at  common  vices  and  offences,  and  lightly  take 
their  names  in  vain  until  those  names  lose  their  reproach.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  has  no  doubt  taken  place  in  the  usages  of  speech ; 
but  the  phenomenon  appears  to  us  to  have  also  another  and 
a  brighter  side.  Among  the  causes  Avhich  lift  words  out  of 
degradation  into  an  innocent  and  even  a  respectable  position, 
there  is  one  which  the  moralist  may  regard  with  satis¬ 
faction.  The  things  denoted  by  words  sometimes  undergo 
a  change  for  the  better.  They  are  divested  of  noxious 
and  disagreeable  qualities,  and  become  useful  members  of 
society,  and  they  are  spoken  of  with  different  feelings  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  they  continue  to  bear  their  old  names,  these  natu¬ 
rally  cease  to  be  hard  names.  This  takes  place  in  cases  such  as  the 
gradual  reclamation  of  waste  substances,  the  purification  of  offen¬ 
sive  and  unwholesome  matter,  the  discovery  of  uses  for  hitherto 
neglected  and  worthless  articles,  and  the  actual  improvement  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  A  foreigner 
ceases  to  be,  in  fact,  an  enemy ;  a  peasant  is  not  now  commonly 
a  Pagan,  a  boor,  a  churl,  or  a  A'illain,  and  the  name  he  retains  is  no 
longer  one  of  reproach;  a  Scot  is  not  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
beggary,  nor  an  Italian  with  treachery  and  cunning.  Wild  animals, 
once  regarded  with  fear  and  hatred,  have  been  domesticated,  and. 
their  names  are  used  in  fondness.  In  like  manner,  if  all  matter 
could  be  put  in  its  right  place,  or  to  its  right  use,  a  Arariety  of 
terms  for  waste  and  dirt  would  either  disappear  from  our  common 
vocabulary  altogether,  or  change  their  signification.  There 
would  be  no  such  things  as  weeds,  rubbish,  litter,  refuse, 
ofial,  and  dregs,  in  their  present  sense ;  and  these  words 
would  either  become  obsolete,  or  get  blended  with  different  asso¬ 
ciations.  Commerce  and  the  useful  arts  have  already  accomplished 
changes  of  this  sort  to  a  considerable  extent.  Coal,  for  instance, 
was  long  in  great  disgrace  as  the  name  of  a  dirty  and  unwholesome 
fuel,  unfit  for  household  use  — which,  in  fact,  it  was,  while  it  filled 
the  room  with  smoke  and  gas  for  want  of  proper  means  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  Until  rags  had  obtained  a  high  commercial  value,  and  so 
long  as  they  were  only  associated  with  repulsive  forms  of  human 
misery,  their  name,  like  themselves,  could  have  no  other  than  a 
mean  position,  out  of  which  increasing  cleanliness  and  utility  have- 
been  steadily  raising  it.  So,  among  the  things  of  which  paper  can 
be  made,  Mr.  Simmonds  enumerates  sugar-cane  trash,  silk,  flax, 
and  cotton  waste,  woollen  refuse,  beetroot  refuse,  shavings,  scraps 
of  leather,  cabbage  stalks,  thistles  and  nettles ;  all  of  Avhich  are 
applicable  to  several  other  uses,  and,  being  no  longer  outlaws, 
vagabonds,  and  nuisances  in  the  world,  may  become  citizenized  in 
the  language.  But  we  can  hardly  help  regretting  the  admission  of 
“  mungo  ”  and  “shoddy”  into  our  future  dictionaries,  however" 
strongly  recommended  by  practical  utility. 

Dr.  Trench  tells  us  that  “  weeds  were  originally  whatever 
covered  the  earth  or  the  person,  while  now,  as  respects  the  earth, 
those  only  are  weeds  which  are  noxious  or  wild ;  as  regards  the 
person,  we  speak  of  no  other  weeds  but  the  widow’s.”  But  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  earth  was  once  covered 
with  weeds  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  in  time 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  weed  in  that  sense.  Our  garden 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  all  domesticated  weeds,  or  wild  plants 
and  shrubs.  So  it  is  with  our  cereals.  Darwin,  indeed,  asserts 
that  neither  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  any  other 
region  inhabited  by  quite  uncivilized  man,  has  afforded  us  a  single¬ 
plant  worth  culture.  “It  is  not,”  he  says,  “that  these  countries, 
so  rich  in  species,  do  not  possess  the  aboriginal  stocks  of  any  useful 
plants,  but  that  the  native  plants  have  not  been  improved  up  to 
the  standard  of  perfection  of  the  plants  in  civilized  countries.” 
There  are,  however,  numerous  wild  plants  Avhich  are  at  once 
available  for  human  uses  Avithout  the  long  process  of  selection 
and  nursing  to  which  we  owe  our  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  pears,  apples,  plums,  grapes,  and 
corn  plants.  We  have  had  unmistakeable  warnings,  too,  in  the 
last  few  years  that  Ave  cannot  afford  to  be  dependent  for  the  staples 
of  our  food  and  industry  on  any  single  place  or  production.  The 
potato  disease  Avas  one  of  those  warnings.  Yet,  though  it  should 
have  come  home  to  us  more  than  to  any  other  people,  the  French, 
as  Mr.  Simmonds  observes,  have  been  much  more  zealous  in  the 
search  for  neAv  edible  roots.  “  Among  others  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  have  been  the  bulbous-rooted  cicely,  a 

*  Waste  Products  and  Undeveloped  Substances.  By  P.  L.  Simmonds, 
Deputy-Supcrintcnclent  of  the  Colonial  Department  of  the  International 
Exhibition.  Robert  Hardwicke. 
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European  plant  of  the  most  easy  culture,  which  will  grow  in  any 
soil.  It  yields  an  abundance  of  tubers,  about  an  ounce  each,  very 
wholesome,  containing  2 1  per  cent,  of  starch.  The  tubers  are  eaten 
in  France  and  Germany,  boiled  with  vinegar  and  oil.”  The  root 
of  this  plant  contains  less  water  than  the  potato.  It  is  impossible, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  look  with  confidence  to  China  for 
an  uninterrupted  and  increasing  supply  of  tea.  Mr.  Simmonds 
informs  us  that  a  French  botanist  has  discovered  a  common  and 
hitherto  unserviceable  weed,  which  will  produce  at  trifling 
cost  an  infusion  resembling  the  best  tea  in  all  its  characteristic 
properties,  and  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  reported 
favourably  upon  the  specimens  submitted  to  him.  The  war  with 
Russia  forced  us  to  look  for  substitutes  for  some  of  the  most 
important  materials  of  our  manufactures,  for  which  we  had  been 
mainly  dependent  on  that  country.  Mexican  grass,  for  example,  was 
found  to  supply  the  place  of  bristles  for  many  different  kinds  of 
brushes,  and  while  it  is  equally  strong  and  flexible  as  bristles,  it  is 
much  cheaper.  “A  scrubbing-brush  which  formerly  cost  is.  2d. 
may  now  be  had  for  7^d.” 

In  dealing  with  the  materials  of  our  most  important  branches 
of  industry  we  seem  to  have  often  acted  upon  the  principle  that 
a  half  is  more  than  the  whole,  and  have  rejected  accordingly 
as  refuse  much  useful  substance.  Mr.  Simmonds  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  cotton,  which  our 
manufacturers  would  do  well  to  take  into  account  in  their 
calculations  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  purchase  the  com¬ 
modity  at  higher  prices  than  those  at  which  the  Southern 
States  of  America  used  to  supply  it.  The  cotton  plant  yields, 
besides  its  wool,  a  pure  oil  equal  to  that  of  the  olive,  an  excel¬ 
lent  oil-cake  for  feeding  stock,  and  a  fibre,  from  the  bark  of  which 
in  all  probability  paper  can  be  made.  “  In  all  calculations  of  the 
produce  of  a  cotton  plantation,  these  auxiliary  products  seem  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  ignored  hitherto,  although  well-informed 
authorities  consider  that  in  many  cases  they  may  possibly  yield  as 
large  a  return  to  the  planter  as  the  cotton  itself.”  A  new  manu¬ 
facture  has  recently  sprung  up  on  the  Continent  which  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  picking  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  may 
be  lost,  and  which  promises  to  yield  an  economical  substitute  for 
cotton  in  some  of  its  uses,  besides  rendering  other  services  to 
the  world.  M.  Pannewitz  has  discovered  a  method  of  utilizing 
the  leaves  or  needles  of  coniferous  trees,  hitherto  a  waste 
substance.  He  has  now  two  establishments  near  Breslau,  one 
of  which  is  a  factory  in  which  pine  leaves  are  made  into  wool,  and 
in  the  other,  medicinal  baths  of  the  water  used  in  the  manufacture 
are  provided  for  invalids.  Excellent  blankets,  and  flannel,  and 
twill  for  clothing  are,  it  appears,  made  of  this  pine  wool.  Another 
instance  of  modern  ingenuity  in  the  redemption  of  waste  is  the 
employment  of  spent  bark  from  the  tanneries  to  supersede  gun¬ 
powder  for  blasting.  Mr.  Simmonds  states,  that  this  new  blasting 
powder,  besides  being  very  much  cheaper  than  gunpowder,  is  both 
less  dangerous  and  less  easily  spoiled.  If  the  Romans  had  been  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Simmonds’  book,  it  would  have  seemed  to  them 
singularly  inappropriate  to  speak  of  inutilis  alga,  for  sea-weed 
appears  to  be  convertible  to  more  human  uses  than  even  that  pliant 
servant  of  mankind,  gutta  perclia,  which  has  itself  been  only 
twenty  years  in  European  business,  having  been  first  discovered  at 
Singapore  by  an  Englishman  in  1 842.  Even  the  sources  of  national 
poverty  are  transformed  by  modern  art  into  sources  of  national 
wealth.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  remarked  that  Ireland  pays  a 
heavy  price  for  her  lakes  and  rivers  in  having  nearly  a  seventh  of 
her  area  covered  with  bog.  Mr.  Simmonds,  on  the  other  hand, 
points  to  this  extent  of  bog  as  “  an  immense  magazine  of  wealth,” 
and  thinks  it  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  peat  tracts  may 
become  to  Ireland  what  the  coal  mines  are  to  England. 

It  is  in  agriculture,  however,  that  the  metamorphoses  of  waste, 
refuse,  and  filth  into  useful  and  respectable  substances  are  most  re¬ 
markable.  The  whole  problem,  in  fact,  of  modern  agriculture  is 
one  of  prevention  of  waste.  Until  the  present  century,  agriculture 
was  another  name  for  a  gradual  waste  or  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
and  the  towns  were,  in  truth,  slowly  ruining  the  country.  But  we 
learn  from  chemistry  that  none  of  the  materials  of  the  soil  need 
be  lost.  Indeed,  Liebig  seems  to  grudge  the  phosphate  which  is 
lost  by  the  burial  of  human  bones ;  but  we  could  well  afford  thi  3 
solemn  item  of  our  national  expenditure,  were  we  to  be  guided 
by  Mr.  Simmonds’  advice  respecting  the  waste  products  of  our 
fisheries. 

There  is  one  enormous  reclaimable  waste  to  which  Mr.  Sim¬ 
monds  has  not  adverted,  and  that  is,  the  waste  of  intellect.  It  was 
one  of  Coleridge’s  most  pregnant  sayings,  that  u  every  true  science 
bears  in  itself  the  germ  of  a  cognate  profession,  and  the  more 
trades  are  elevated  into  professions  the  better.”  In  France  this 
truth  has  been  for  many  years  appreciated,  and  to  this  we  believe 
the  success  of  French  enterprise  in  Italy  and  Spain  is  largely 
attributable.  Any  one  who  considers,  on  the  one  hand,  the  over¬ 
crowded  state  of  our  learned  professions,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
abundant  room  for  scientific  ability  in  numerous  branches  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  production,  can  hardly  deny  that  a  great  waste  of 
English  intellect  might  be  saved,  and  that  an  immense  addition  to 
our  national  resources  might  be  efl'ected  by  the  elevation,  on  the 
shoulders  of  science,  of  various  common  occupations  into  skilful 
professions.  We  must,  moreover,  include  in  the  waste  of 
intellect  all  the  ingenuity  which  debases  trades  by  alliance 
with  adulteration  and  counterfeit  production.  Mr.  Simmonds 
points  out  “  a  way  to  get  rich,  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  Le  Pere  Chapellier,  houlanger  an  vieux .”  Enterprising, 
ingenious,  and  successful,  this  old  crumb  manufacturer  has  been 


beyond  all  question;  but  when  we  are  warned  never  to  order 
soupe  au  pain  or  puree  au  crouton  except  at  the  Trois  Freres,  the 
Cafe  de  Paris,  or  Vefour’s,  since  everywhere  else  “  all  comes  from 
the  fabrique  of  Chapellier,  from  the  chijfmnier's  basket,  the 
college  scrap  basket,  and  the  convent  slop  tub,”  we  can  only 
say,  of  the  altitude  Chapellier  appears  to  have  attained,  that  he 
was  “  by  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence.”  : 


GRANT’S  MEMORIALS  OF  EDINBURGH  CASTLE* 

HIS  is  a  pleasant  account  enough  of  a  very  interesting  place,  if 
only  the  roarings  of  the  Scottish  lion  were  not  so  often  inter¬ 
posed.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  how  intermittent  Mr.  Grant’s  fits 
of  patriotism  are.  A  slight  grumbling  against  King  RStkelstan 
prepares  the  way  for  a  fierce  growl  against  Edward  I.  After  this 
there  is  a  long  silence,  till  low  mutterings  are  heard  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  last  the  rampant  beast  is 
awakened  to  full  roar  by  all  that  pertains  to  the  Union  and  the 
two  Pretenders.  What  Scotchmen  propose  to  themselves  by  this 
sort  of  talk  we  never  could  understand.  If  they  merely  wish  that, 
north  of  Cheviot,  the  unicorn  should  always  be  placed  on  the 
dexter  side,  by  all  means  let  them  have  it  so.  If  they  have  any  real 
local  grievances  —  if  Scotland  has  not  her  proper  share  of  members, 
or  if  the  Lord- Advocate  has  too  much  to  do  —  let  them  be  calmly 
stated  and  calmly  discussed.  Possibly,  if  everybody  is  fairly 
heard  all  round,  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  may  be  found  to  have 
their  grievances  too.  And  certainly  one  of  the  best  put  cases  of 
grievance  which  we  ever  heard  was  that  of  a  Norwegian  Earldom 
complaining  of  the  hardship  of  being  turned  into  a  Scotch  county. 
But  if  Edinburgh  wants  her  kings  and  parliaments  back  again, 
Canterbury,  York,  and  Winchester  may  just  as  reasonably  ask  for 
theirs.  Nay,  Perth  and  other  Scottish  towns  might  rise  up  and 
demand  the  redress  of  their  grievances  at  the  hands  of  Edinburgh. 
Now  no  sensible  Scotchman  regrets  the  Union  at  his  heart ;  no 
sensible  Scotchman  fails  to  see  that  it  is  owing  to  English  connexion 
that  Scotland  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world. 
Such  a  Scotchman  is  far  too  canny  really  to  quarrel  with  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  whole  British  Empire  is  open  to  his 
enterprise,  w'hile  Scotland  forms  a  pleasant  little  home-preserve 
for  himself.  You  may  be  sure  that  such  a  Scotchman  secretly 
chuckles  to  see  Lord  Aberdeen  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Campbell 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  Dr.  Tait  Bishop  of  London,  while  no  English¬ 
man  ever  presides  over  the  Court  of  Session,  or  moderates  the 
General  Assembly.  But  this  sort  of  patriotic,  or  more  truly  pro¬ 
vincial,  talk  still  unfortunately  pleases  Scottish  readers,  and  draws 
cheers  from  Scottish  audiences.  It  is  still  thought  fine  to  declaim 
against  English  usurpations,  and  to  pervert  the  history  of  all  ages, 
old  and  new,  to  find  matter  for  such  declamations.  There  is  also 
that  ingenious  process  commented  on  by  Lord  Macaulay,  by  which 
every  time  that  one  Scotchman  beat  another  Scotchman  is  set  down 
to  the  common  account  of  Scottish  victories.  Finally,  as  far  as 
perversions  of  history  are  concerned,  Scotchmen  have  it  pretty 
much  their  own  way.  Englishmen  are  commonly  well  pleased  to 
listen  to  them,  and  to  take  their  notions  of  English  history  from 
David  Hume,  or  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  That  William  Wallace 
was  a  faultless  hero,  and  Edward  I.  a  bloody  tyrant,  is  part  of  the 
orthodox  faith  of  school-girls  and  under-graduates.  Similarly  it 
is  thought  manly  and  chivalrous  to  believe,  on  Scottish  testimony, 
in  that  Queen  Mary  whom,  when  living,  Scotchmen  persecuted 
to  prison  and  banishment,  in  that  Claverhouse  whom  most  con¬ 
temporary  Scotchmen  held  to  be  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  in 
those  heroes  of  1715  and  1745  whom  all  steady-going  Scotchmen 
of  their  own  times  looked  upon  as  cut-purses  and  cut-throats. 

The  way  in  which  the  English  population  of  Lothian  long  ago 
separated  itself  in  government  and  feeling  from  the  rest  of  Eng¬ 
land  i3  curious  enough  in  itself ;  but  it  has  plenty  of  parallels  in 
history.  There  is  something  more  singular  in  the  way  in  which 
this  English  population  which  alone  has  made  Scotland  what  it 
is  has  been  content  to  merge  its  historical  being  in  that  of  those 
Celtic  neighbours  who,  till  English  government  enforced  peace, 
were  its  constant  rebels  and  enemies.  We  quite  understand  that 
part  of  Northumberland,  when  once  detached,  should  be  proud  of 
it3  independence.  Had  accident  detached  Kent  instead  of  Lothian, 
the  result  would  probably  have  been  exactly  the  same.  The  odd 
thing;  is  the  strange  confusion  which  identifies  Robert  Bruce — an 
Englishman,  or,  if  anybody  else  chooses  rather  to  call  him  so,  a  Nor¬ 
man — with  the  Lochiels  and  Macgregors  of  another  race  and  speech. 
But  we  suppose  the  case  is  hopeless.  Lord  Macaulay  laboured  in 
vain  to  uproot  the  error,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  shall  succeed  where  he  failed. 

But  anyhow,  let  men’s  sympathies  run  as  they  please,  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  perverting  the  plain  facts  of  history  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  years  together.  Mr.  Grant  may  rave  as  he 
pleases  about  Charles  Edward,  but  he  has  no  right  to  say :  — 

Carried  by  gross  bribery,  the  Treaty  of  Union  (every  article  of  which,  that 
was  in  the  least  beneficial  to  Scotland,  has  long  since  been  broken  and  ex¬ 
punged)  passed  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  most  ancient  kingdom  in  Europe  was 
blotted  from  its  map  for  ever. 

The  bribery  is  likely  enough,  but  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is 
ungrateful  nonsense.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  tell  the  events  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  this  way :  — 

On  the  death  of  Margaret  the  Maid  of  Norway,  granddaughter  of  Alexan¬ 
der  III.,  came  the  contested  succession  to  the  crown,  between  Bruce,  Baliol, 
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and  other3 ;  and  thus  to  Edward  I.  of  England  was  given  an  opportunity  of 
advancing,  to  the  Scottish  throne,  a  claim  as  absurd  as  it  was  unfounded,  but 
which  that  ferocious  prince  prosecuted  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  with  the 
most  unrelenting  barbarity  and  cruelty. 

On  June  xi,  1291,  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  with  every  place  of  strength  in 
the  kingdom,  was  unwisely  and  unwarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty 
Plantagenet  by  the  numerous  claimants  of  the  throne,  on  the  ridiculous 
pretence  that  the  subject  in  dispute  should  be  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
umpire. 

Bruce  having  nobly  refused  to  accept  of  a  diadem  abridged  of  its  liberties, 
Edward  declared  the  more  facile  Baliol  to  have  the  sole  claim  to  it.  In  little 
more  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  he  was  crowned  king, 
and,  in  the  ensuing  November,  orders  were  issued  to  Sir  Badulpho  Basset, 
and  other  captains  of  the  Scottish  fortresses,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands 
of  John,  King  of  Scotland.  Basset,  who  was  governor  only  a  year,  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

Baliol,  at  length  filled  with  shame,  became  animated  with  a  new  spirit,  and 
resolved  to  assert  the  independence  of  his  crown :  he  took  the  field,  and  in 
1296  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought,  and  lost  by  the  Scots.  Edward’s 
army,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  15,000  Welsh,  and  the  vassals  of  Bruce, 
the  old  Lord  of  Annandale,  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle,  which  for  eight  days  maintained  a  fruitless  defence,  till  Wednesday, 
June  6,  when  the  garrison  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  the  weather  being 
intensely  sultry,  and  their  wells  having  dried  up.  The  unhappy  defenders, 
according  to  old  English  policy,  were  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword. 

“  Ferocious  prince,”  “  unrelenting  barbarity  and  cruelty,”  are 
mere  abuse,  and  prove  nothing.  That  Edward  advanced  any 
claim  “to  the  Scottish  throne”  is  pure  fiction.  What  he 
claimed  was  to  be  lord-paramount  over  the  kingdom — a  claim 
which,  right  or  -wrong,  all  Scotland  acknowledged.  The 
flourish  about  the  elder  Bruce  “  nobly  refusing  to  accept,” 
&c.,  is  mere  invention.  Bruce  was  the  first  to  appeal  to 
Edward,  and  when  the  right  of  Baliol  seemed  likely  to  prevail, 
be  joined  with  John  Hastings  in  claiming  that  the  fief  should  be 
divided.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  could  be  more  for  Edward’s 
interest  than  such  division,  but  he  rejected  the  proposal.  Would 
Philip  of  France  have  rejected  such  a  proposal  from  a  claimant  of 
the  l)uchy  of  Aquitaine?  We  should  like  to  know  in  whose 
hands,  save  those  of  the  umpire,  the  royal  castles  should  have  been 
put  pending  the  dispute ;  and  we  should  like  to  know  how  many 
contemporary  princes  would,  like  Edward,  have  honestly  given 
them  back  when  the  dispute  was  settled.  The  massacre  of  the 
garrison  of  Edinburgh  is  a  pure  fable.  “Vita  iis  servata  est,”  ex¬ 
pressly  says  Hemingburgh.  And  if  it  had  happened,  it  would  only 
have  been  retaliation  for  the  “old  Scottish  practice”  of  devas¬ 
tating  Northumberland,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  Nana 
Sahib.  It  is  rather  too  bad  that  provincial  jealousies  should,  after 
the  lapse  of  between  five  and  six  centuries,  put  forth  calumnies 
like  these  against  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time. 

In  earlier  times,  the  fact  that  some  unknown  city  which  pre¬ 
ceded  Edinburgh  “was  taken  in  452  by  the  Saxons  under  Octa 
and  Ebusse,”  is  quite  beyond  us.  Hector  Boethius  takes  some 
mythical  people  northwards  about  that  time,  but  the  Chronicle  is 
silent.  Even  more  marvellous  is  the  following:  —  “In  934, 
Lothian  was  again  overrun  by  Athelstan,  a  Saxon  King  of  the 
Heptarchy  (!)  whose  sword  was  stained  by  the  blood  of  his  father 
and  brothers  (! !)  ”  What  riEthelstan  did  in  937  it  might  be  less 
convenient  to  mention;  but  as  in  934  (or  933)  he  went  “on 
Scotland,”  we  suspect  he  may  have  got  even  farther  than  Lothian. 
But  fancy  riEthelstan,  in  934,  “a  King  of  the  Heptarchy  !  ”  And 
what  can  be  meant  by  his  sword  being  stained  by  the  blood  of  his 
father  and  brothers  ?  The  legend  —  a  mere  legend  —  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  Eadwine  is  the  only  thing  we  can  think  of  the  least  like 
it.  That  Eadward  the  Elder  died  by  the  hand  of  his  son  yEthelstan 
is  new  to  us ;  but  this  we  do  know  of  him  —  that  not  only  “  King 
Rcegnald  and  all  the  Northumbrians,”  but  also,  “the  King  of 
Scots  and  all  the  people  of  Scots,  eke  the  King  of  Strathclyde 
Welsh,  and  all  Strathclyde  AVelsh  chose  him  to  father  and  to 
lord.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Grant  should  have  stuffed  his  little  book 
with  this  pseudo-patriotic  rubbish,  as  the  essence  of  it,  the 
real  history  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  is  pleasantly  told  enough. 
Edinburgh  Castle,  with  its  grand  position,  and  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  there,  is  indeed  worth  writing  about.  Plenty  of  authentic 
history  has  happened  in  the  old  town  which  it  commands,  and  the 
pages  of  avowed  fiction  have  given  it  an  interest  almost  greater  than 
that  of  its  history.  Between  the  two  there  is  no  need  to  disfigure 
the  story  either  with  reckless  inventions  about  distant  times  or 
with  events  of  later  days  told  with  all  the  rancour  of  partisanship. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  student  of  Scottish  history  that  all  its 
events  took  place  within  such  a  singularly  narrow  geographical 
compass.  Everything  happened  either  at  Edinburgh  or  Stirling, 
or  at  some  place  which  can  be  seen  from  Edinburgh  or  Stirling ; 
indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that,  on  a  very  clear  day,  all  the  historic 
points  in  Scotland  may  not  be  seen  from  Stirling  alone.  Certainly 
Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  and  Bannockburn  lie  most  conveniently  on 
the  road  between  the  two  fortresses.  But  of  all  these  places 
Edinburgh  it  stands  out  conspicuously  in  later  Scottish  history. 
We  say  later  Scottish  history,  because  Edinburgh  was  not,  for 
a  long  time,  the  definite  capital  of  Scotland  in  the  same  way 
that  London  was  of  England.  London  has  always  been 
the  greatest  city  of  England;  and  if  it  has  not  always  been 
the  capital,  it  was,  perhaps,  really  because  if  was  the  greatest  city. 
London  was,  in  early  times,  far  too  much  like  an  independent 
Republic  to  be  a  convenient  royal  residence.  But  London  has 
been  the  undoubted  capital  of  England  ever  since  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  while  Edinburgh  cannot  be  called  “  the  permanent  and  undis¬ 
puted  capital  of  Scotland”  before  the  fifteenth.  Mr.  Grant  himself 
fixes  the  definite  accession  of  Edinburgh  to  that  rank  in  1437 
after  the  murder  of  James  I.  at  Perth — •  “  no  other  place,”  he  adds’ 


i  “  affording  so  much  security  to  the  royal  person  as  its  almost  im¬ 
pregnable  Castle.”  Here,  again,  is  a  point  of  difference  from 
,  London.  The  Tower  of  London  does  not  at  all  answer  to  the 
I  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  London  the  city  precedes  the  fortress — • 
at  Edinburgh  the  fortress  precedes  the  city.  The  Tower  of  London 
was  built  by  the  Conqueror  because  it  was  expedient  to  have 
a  royal  castle  close  at  hand  to  keep  so  great  a  city  in 
order.  But  the  city  of  Edinburgh  owes  its  origin  to  the 
castle.  A  great  English  king,  Eadwine  of  Northumberland,  built 
a  castle  on  an  important  point  of  his  northern  frontier ;  a  town 
grew  up  round  the  castle ;  and  by  one  of  the  strangest  of  changes 
that  town — Eadwinesburh — Edinburgh,  grew  in  after  ages  into 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  As  a  mere  fortress,  it  never  became  a 
Bishop’s  see  or  the  site  of  a  great  abbey  till  long  after — its 
Bishopric,  indeed,  was  founded  only  by  Charles  I.  In  a  place 
which  had  been  Scottish  from  the  beginning  this  would  not  prove 
!  much.  The  Scottish  sees  rather  avoided  the  great  towms.  Perth 
had  a  great  monastery,  but  no  Bishopric.  Again,  there  is  another 
proof  that  the  greatness  of  Edinburgh  was  wholly  owing  to  its 
position  as  a  fortress  and  royal  residence.  Since  it  has  ceased  to 
be  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  greatest 
city  of  that  kingdom.  Edinburgh  is  still  the  seat  of  the  Law 
Courts,  the  resting-place  of  the  regalia;  but  we  need  not  say 
that  in  all  practical  respects  it  has  been  quite  outstripped  by 
Glasgow.  Whether,  if  all  past  history  had  happened  as  Mr.  Grant 
would  have  liked  it  to  happen,  Glasgow  would  have  been  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Grant  may  settle.  As  to  Edinburgh,  a  city  with  its  port  two 
miles  off  lacks  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  greatness.  A 
great  city  may,  like  London,  be  made  still  greater  by  being  the 
political  head  of  a  great  country ;  but  a  well-placed  city,  like  New 
York  or  Amsterdam,  can  rise  to  greatness  without  such  help.  Had 
|  Winchester  remained  the  capital  of  England,  Winchester  would 
!  undoubtedly  have  been  greater  and  London  smaller  than  it  now  is, 

|  but  their  present  positions  -would  not  have  been  reversed.  They 
i  would  probably  have  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  Washington  and  New  York,  stand  to  one 
another.  In  a  kingdom,  or  a  consolidated  State  of  any  kind,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  gain  to  place  the  seat  of  government  in  the  greatest 
city  of  the  country ;  but  in  a  Federation  it  is  eminently  the  contrary. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  natural  law  as  to  the  growth  of  great 
cities,  which  political  influences  affect  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Glasgow,  by  its  own  power,  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  the  empire.  Edinburgh,  without  its  Courts,  its  University,  and 
its  honorary  rank  as  capital,  would  be  nothing. 


LES  MISEEABLES.* 

"PROBABLY  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  had,  at  some 
-A-  time  or  other  in  their  lives,  to  listen  in  resignation  to  the 
narrative  of  a  garrulous  rustic.  They  want  to  come  at  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  to  know  the  end  of  his  story.  But  their  informant 
is  in  no  hurry  to  gratify  this  natural  curiosity.  Nothing  will 
induce  him  to  quicken  his  pace.  He  will  not  pass  a  brick  wall,  or 
a  windmill,  without  inflicting  on  his  hearer  its  entire  history  in 
minute  detail.  The  bricks  are  white  and  not  red,  and  came  from 
the  neighbouring  fields,  and  the  wall  stands  on  the  left  of  the 
1  roadside,  as  you  turn  to  go  up  the  hill.  The  windmill  is  white, 
with  sails  painted  green,  and  the  miller’s  name  is  Clodhopper,  and 
he  supplies  the  whole  parish  with  flour.  Imagine  this  wearisome 
j  prolixity  associated  with  the  charm  of  an  exquisite  style,  and  you 
are  reading  M.  Victor  Hugo,  as  he  condescends  to  manifest  him- 
'  self  in  his  latest  literary  avatar.  In  Lcs  Miserables  we  have  the 
maximum  of  digression  with  the  minimum  of  direct  advance.  To 
English  readers  it  will  seem  that  the  illustrious  author  is  con¬ 
structing  his  work  upon  the  principle  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  our  nursery  rhymes.  Between  the  personages  of  his  story  and 
the  series  of  dissolving  views  which  he  exhibits,  there  is  just  as 
much — and,  indeed,  just  the  same — connexion  as  exists  between 
the  “cat  that  worried  the  mouse,”  or  “the  cow  with  a  crumpled 
horn,”  and  the  immortal  edifice  reared  by  Jack.  We  wade  on 
through  page  after  page  of  irrelevant  and  collateral  matter, 
hanging  together  by  a  loose  and  meagre  thread.  We  forgot 
whence  we  started,  and  the  characters  whose  acquaintance  we 
!  made  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  journey.  Monseigneur  Bienvenu 
is  already  a  dim  tradition  of  the  past,  and  Fantine  a  ghost.  The 
|  horrors  of  the  bagne  and  the  agonizing  writhings  of  the  lorette 
appear  like  an  ugly  dream.  Jean  Valjean,  who  counts  more  lives 
than  the  most  favoured  of  the  feline  race,  survives — to  undergo,  of 
course,  a  fresh  metamorphosis  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
j  volume  ii.  with  volume  iii.  Meanwhile,  new  figures  crowd  the 
canvas.  For  Fantine,  we  have  her  daughter  Cosette,  and  Cosette 
must  have  a  lover,  and  so  the  necessity  for  Marius  arises.  M. 
j  Victor  Hugo  is  long  in  coming  to  the  birth  of  his  hero.  He 
cannot  bring  forth,  or  rather  he  cannot  provide  him  with  that  con- 
|  dition  precedent  of  existence,  a  father,  without  indulging  in  a 
j  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  eloquent  rhapsody  about  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  Then,  when  he  has  fairly  launched  the  youth,  he  has 
so  much  to  say  about  the  company  that  his  grandfather  kept,  and 
the  company  that  Marius  himself  kept,  and  the  secret  societies  of 
Paris  during  the  days  of  the  reaction,  that  there  is  little  progress 
made  in  love-making.  The  dawn  of  the  passion  is  depicted  with 
great  force  and  delicacy,  but  as  yet  we  have  got  no  farther,  and 
throughout  the  two  volumes  to  which  Marius  lends  his  name,  the 
lovers  have  not  yet  exchanged  a  single  word.  In  an  artistic 
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point  of  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  this  tendency  on  the 
part  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  to  go  careering  off  from  oije  episode  to 
another.  If  this  work  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  its  interest 
is  greatly  impaired  by  the  continual  distractions  to  which  the 
reader  is  subjected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intention  of  its 
author  is  to  present  a  disconnected  series  of  pictures,  in  which  the 
sombre  side  of  French  society  is  reflected,  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  the  several  instalments  of  his  mammoth  novel  entirely 
separate.  The  intermingling  of  old  characters  with  new,  the 
sudden  re-entry  of  some  personage  our  interest  in  whom  has 
long  since  evaporated,  instead  of  serving  as  a  link  of  connexion,  is 
productive  of  nothing  but  jumble  and  confusion. 

Before  speaking  of'  the  main  action  of  the  stoiy,  we  may  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  episodic  portion  of  Fes  Miserable s,  which  is  perhaps 
more  characteristic  than  any  other  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  idiosyncrasy. 
The  chapters  on  Waterloo  ai-e  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  the 
graphic  picture  they  give  of  that  memorable  struggle,  as  for  the 
insight  they  afford  into  the  mind  of  the  writer.  M.  Victor  Hugo’s 
version  of  the  famous  reply  made  by  Cambronne  when  summoned 
to  surrender  has  already  met  with  an  official  denial  in  the  pages  of 
the  Moniteur.  We  in  England  can  afford  to  smile  at  his  trans¬ 
parent  attempt  to  depreciate  the  genius  of  Wellington.  When  he 
calls  Waterloo  a  first-class  battle  gained  by  a  second-rate  general, 
we  do  not  care  to  inquire,  still  less  to  dispute,  his  classification  of 
battles  or  generals.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to  note  the  attitude 
which  he,  iu  common  with  other  politicians  of  the  liberal  school, 
adopts  in  speaking  of  Napoleon.  There  is  this  peculiarity  attaching 
to  that  great  name — that  in  the  mouth  of  Frenchmen  it  does  not 
serve  as  an  index  of  political  views.  We  can  safely  predict  how 
an  Englishman,  imbued  with  high  Tory  notions,  will  speak  of 
Cromwell ;  and,  conversely,  from  the  terms  he  uses  of  the  great 
Protector  his  political  sympathies  may  be  correctly  inferred.  But 
Napoleon’s  is  not  one  of  these  test-names.  His  glory  seems  to 
paralyse  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  There  is  in  it  a  subtle 
appeal  to  the  national  vanity  against  which  no  convictions  are 
proof.  The  most  enlightened  and  sincere  among  them,  when  they 
come  to  pass  judgment  on  the  great  Emperor,  give  an  uncertain 
sound.  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  no  exception  to  this  tendency.  He  is 
too  true  to  his  own  political  creed  to  approve  Napoleon’s  policy — 
nay,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  misery  of  which  he  was 
the  cause  kindled  the  wrath  of  Heaven  for  his  overthrow j  but  he 
is  too  much  of  a  Frenchman  not  to  speak  of  him  with  ardent 
admiration.  He  rises  to  curse,  and  ends  by  blessing.  What 
should  be  reprobation  turns  insensibly  to  panegyric.  Bather  than 
admit  that  the  hero  met  with  his  match  at  Waterloo,  he  takes 
refuge  in  a  hazy  and  unmeaning  fatalistic  theory.  Another  train 
of  events  was  preparing,  in  which  Napoleon  had  no  part.  He  had 
been  denounced  at  the  bar  of  the  Infinite,  and  his  fall  decided.  II 
genait  Dicu.  Had  he  survived  Waterloo,  he  would  have  been  an 
anachronism  in  Europe.  And  yet,  so  inconsistent  is  M.  Victor 
Hugo  with  the  theory  enunciated  in  these  grandiloquent  phrases, 
that  wc  find  him  in  the  next  breath  ascribing  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
to  simple  accident.  Had  the  lad  who  guided  Bulow  brought  the 
Prussians  out  of  the  forest  of  Soignes  a  little  to  the  right  instead 
of  the  left,  the  Emperor  would  have  won,  and  the  face  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  been  different.  In  other  words,  the  irreversible 
decrees  of  Providence  depend  on  the  discretion  of  little  Flemish 
shepherd  boys.  Surely,  if  Waterloo  was  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  M.  Hugo  represents,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  apply  a  second 
salve  to  the  wounded  amour  propre  of  his  nation  by  ascribing  it 
indifferently  to  chance. 

Equally  ambiguous  is  his  attitude  on  a  social  question,  which  is 
discussed  in  a  long  parenthesis — viz.  the  monastic  system.  Having 
covertly  sneered  at  everything  connected  with  the  particular  con¬ 
vent  he  describes — at  the  dirty  habits,  the  vain  repetitions,  the 
exaggerated  penances  of  the  nuns— and  pointedly  mentioned  that  in 
five  years  three  of  the  sisters  went  mad,  M.  Hugo,  with  many  pro¬ 
fessions  of  respect  for  the  institution,  passes  on  to  consider  the 
philosophy  of  the  conventual  system  in  the  abstract.  The  con¬ 
clusion  at  which  he  arrives  betrays  a  whimsical  compromise  of 
judgment.  From  the  point  of  view  of  history,  reason,  and  truth, 
the  system  stands  condemned ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a  question  of 
liberty  is  involved  in  the  right  which  all  possess  to  bury  them¬ 
selves  alive,  M.  Victor  Hugo  thinks  it  entitled  to  respectful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  monastery,  he  says,  is  the  product  of  the  formula, 
JEgalite,  Fraternite ,  and  as  such  he  gives  it  his  modified  sympathy. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  cloister  is  prayer, 
and  for  prayer,  as  an  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  of  man,  M. 
Hugo  has  a  great  admiration.  He  frankly  admits  that  it  is  the 
amount  of  intellect  mingling  in  these  heavenward  aspirations 
which,  in  his  eyes,  gives  them  their  sublimity.  “  Leibnitz  priant, 
cela  est  grand ;  Voltaire  adorant,  cela  est  beau.”  The  sincere  but 
narrowminded  devotees  of  the  convent  Petit  Picpus  are  the  very 
reverse  of  an  intellectual  giant  on  his  knees.  Some  other  element 
of  sublimity,  therefore,  must  be  found  to  include  their  case.  And  it 
is  this — they  pray  for  those  who  never  pray.  It  is  the  abnegation 
of  self  Avhich  gives  the  cloister  its  dignity.  But  more  than  this, 
there  is  a  notion  of  expiation  involved  in  it.  M.  Hugo  works  this 
idea  out  by  a  curious  parallel,  supposed  to  be  instituted  in  the  mind 
of  Jean  Valjean,  between  his  own  life  at  the  bagnes  and  that  of 
these  pious  women.  Both  are  lives  of  suffering — in  both  cases 
there  is  a  civil  death.  There  is  equal  torture,  with  this  difference — 
that  in  the  one  case  it  is  self-inflicted.  In  both  a  work  of  expiation 
is  going  forward ;  but,  while  the  hardened  criminal  expiates  his 
own  offences,  the  innocent  woman  expiates  in  her  own  person  the 
sins  of  others.  Certainly,  enthusiasts  have  advanced  many  claims  on 


the  part  of  the  cloister  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  world ; 
but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  found  any  advocate  taking  such 
high  ground  as  M.  Hugo,  whose  rhapsodies,  if  they  mean  anything, 
place  the  prayers  of  the  nuns  on  the  same  level  as  the  Atonement. 

The  progress  in  the  main  story  of  Fes  MisSrables  may  be  briefly 
sketched.  Jean  Valjean,  who  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
had  just  managed  to  elude  his  enemies,  is  retaken,  and  consigned  to 
the  bagnes  of  Toulon,  where  he  saves  the  life  of  a  sailor  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,  and  afterwards  escapes.  His  next  exploit  is  to 
rescue  Cosette,  the  child  of  his  protegee  Fantine,  from  the  gripe  of 
the  vile  Thenardiers.  Bringing  the  child  with  him  to  Paris,  he  lives 
a  life  there  of  the  utmost  privacy,  but  is  suddenly  unearthed  by 
his  old  adversary  Javert,  the  police  officer.  Upon  this,  a  most 
exciting  chase  ensues,  which  ends  in  a  wonderful  feat  on  the  part 
of  the  ex-convict,  who,  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  scales  a  stone 
wall  and  drops  down  on  the  other  side,  into  the  garden  of  the 
convent  Petit  Picpus.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  gardener  of  the 
establishment  is  an  old  acquaintance ;  and  though  he  is  naturally 
surprised  to  see  the  ex-mayor  of  N.-sur-N.,  in  which  capacity 
alone  he  had  known  him,  burglariously  invading  a  convent  at  the 
dead  of  night,  he  harbours  and  conceals  him.  Ultimately,  he 
agrees  to  pass  him  ofi’  as  his  brother ;  but  in  order  to  impose  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  Prioress,  it  is  necessary  to  get  him  first  conveyed 
beyond  the  convent  walls.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  problem  which 
the  ingenuity  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  delights  to  solve.  The  child  can 
be  easily  carried  out  in  Fauchelevent’s  basket ;  but  how  is  the 
redoubtable  Jean  Valjean  to  pass  the  porter’s  wicket  without 
detection  ?  It  happened  that  one  of  the  sisters  had  just  died  in 
the  odour  of  extreme  sanctity,  and  the  Prioress,  determining  to 
bury  her  secretly  under  the  chapel  altar,  called  in  the  assistance 
of  the  gardener  and  gravedigger,  Fauchelevent.  It  is  agreed 
between  them,  that  the  law  which  forbade  intramural  interments 
shall  be  for  once  evaded,  and  that  into  the  bier  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sends  for  the  remains  of  the  deceased  nun  shall  be  placed, 
not  the  precious  remains,  but  earth  and  bricks.  Of  this  circum¬ 
stance  Jean  Valjean  avails  himself  to  escape.  He  is  carried  out 
in  the  coffin  intended  for  the  body  of  Mere  Crucifixion.  Fauche¬ 
levent,  who  had  pierced  some  holes  to  enable  him  to  breathe, 
follows  the  supposed  corpse  to  the  cemetery,  having  promised  his 
friend  to  disinter  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  gravedigger 
at  the  cemetery  is  an  old  drinking  chum  of  his,  whom  he  can 
easily  get  rid  of  by  an  offer  of  liquor.  What  is  his  horror,  on 
arriving  at  the  gates,  to  be  joined  by  an  utter  stranger  who  carries 
in  his  hand  a  spade  !  His  old  friend  had  died  the  night  before, 
and  this  was  his  successor.  This  is  just  one  of  those  dramatic 
surprises  which  M.  Hugo  is  so  great  in  preparing.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  reader  not  to  share  the  electric  thrill  which  this  discovery 
sent  through  poor  old  Fauchelevent.  After  vainly  trying  to  decoy 
the  new  gravedigger  to  the  neighbouring  cafe,"  the  cunning  old 
fellow  succeeding  in  abstracting  from  his  companion  the  ticket 
which  authorized  him  to  work  in  the  cemetery  after  a  certain  hour, 
and  while  the  latter  moves  off  to  find  it,  Fauchelevent  disinters 
the  body  of  his  friend.  If  the  scene  outside  the  coffin  is  exciting, 
that  within  its  sides  is  one  in  which  M.  Hugo  revels.  In  the 
chapter  called  “  Entre  Quatre  Planches,”  the  sensations  of  the 
buried  alive  are  described  with  all  the  vivid  minuteness  of  a  great 
master.  The  solemn  tones  of  the  priest,  and  the  response  of  the 
acolyte,  are  faintly  wafted  down  to  his  ear.  The  fall  of  the  holy 
water  on  the  outside  of  the  coffin  is  noted  within.  One  last 
ejaculation,  “  Bequiescat  in  pace”  —  one  last  response  in  the  child’s 
voice,  “Amen” — and  then  a  thundering  rattle  on  the  coffin-lid,  as 
the  earth,  in  spite  of  all  Fauchelevent’s  attempts  to  distract  his 
comrade’s  attention,  descends.  Improbable,  and  even  farcical,  as  are 
the  whole  of  the  incidents,  this  scene  is  full  of  wonderful  effects. 

There  is  nothing  so  riveting  in  the  two  succeeding  volumes. 
Marius,  whose  pedigree  is  so  gratuitously  involved  in  the  story  of 
V  aterloo,  is  the  child  of  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  service  who 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  who  afterwards  re¬ 
covered.  He  is  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a  bourgeois  of 
the  old  school,  imbued  with  all  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  loathing  the  name  of  Napoleon.  Never  permitted 
to  see  his  father,  Marius  grows  up  to  manhood  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  all  but  his  name.  But  the  Colonel  dies  one  fine°  day, 
and  the  story  of  his  bravery  and  excellence  is  told  by  one 
of  his  friends  to  his  son.  Out  of  this  arises  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  grandfather  and  grandson,  and  the  latter  qiuts  in 
dudgeon  the  house  which  his  father  was  never  permitted  to  enter. 
Henceforth  he.  is  enrolled  among  Fes  Miserables,  and  a  very 
favourable  specimen  he  presents  of  the  class.  Not  so  his  neighbours, 
who  occupy  the  .  next  room  to  his  own  wretched  abode  —  the 
whilome  1  henardiers,  who  represent  Fes  Miserables  in  the  other 
sense  of  the  word..  Misery,  says  M.  Hugo,  is  a  crucial  test  of 
nature,  out  of  which  the  feeble  come  infamous,  the  strong 
sublime.  This  is  the  text  which  the  author  intends  to  illustrate 
by  the  contrast  of  Marius  and  the  miscreant  Thenardiers.  While 
suffering  only  braces  the  former  to  exertion,  and  brings  out  the 
higher  and  purer  part  of  his  nature,  misery  drives  the  latter  to 
degradation  and  villany,  which  culminates  in  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  Jean  Valjean,  whom  they  have  recognised  as  the  rich 
patron  of  Cosette.  Their  evil  intentions  are  frustrated  by  Marius, 
who  has  had  a  convenient  trou-Judas  through  which  to  observe 
them,  and  who  summons  Javert  and  his  myrmidons.  As  an  ex¬ 
citing  piece  of  narrative,  the  Guet-apens  is  a  worthy  pendant  to 
the  Mock  Funeral. 

At  this  stage  of  the  melodrama  the  curtain  is  again  lowered. 
With  four  fresh  volumes  yet  awaiting  notice  from  us,  it  would 
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perhaps  "be  premature  to  indulge  in  criticism  of  the  -work  as  a 
whole ;  hut  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  lamentable 
weakness  of  the  plot,  so  far  as  it  is  carried  in  the  volumes  now  under 
review.  If  the  story  were  a  good  one,  its  interest  must  needs  evapo¬ 
rate  between  one  long  digression  and  another.  The  incidents  are 
far-fetched,  and  though  some  of  the  situations  are  really  dramatic,  as 
how  should  they  not  be  in  the  hand  of  M.  Hugo  ?  there  is  throughout 
a  wholesale  violation  of  probability.  Of  all  policemen,  it  is  Javert 
who  turns  up  in  Paris —  of  all  gardeners,  Fauchelevent — always  the 
man  you  would  least  expect,  but  the  most  convenient  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  narrative.  In  spite  of  these  blemishes,  there  is 
much  to  admire.  It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  purity  and 
neatness  of  the  style.  There  are  passages  breathing  the  noblest 
spirit,  with  a  sustained  loftiness  of  tone.  There  are  others  full 
of  touching  pathos.  One  of  the  latter  acquires  peculiar  interest 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  penned.  We  shall  be 
pardoned  for  attempting  the  translation.  M.  Hugo  is  speaking  of 
the  streets  of  Paris :  — 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  author  of  this  booh,  forced  regretfully  to 
speak  of  himself,  has  been  absent  from  Paris.  Since  he  left  it,  Paris  has 
undergone  a  transformation.  A  new  city  has  risen,  in  a  certain  sense,  un¬ 
known  to  him . For  himself  he  knows  not  New  Paris,  and  writes  with 

the  precious  illusions  of  Old  Paris  before  his  eyes.  It  is  a  solace  to  dream 
that  some  of  the  old  familiar  sights  still  remain  behind,  and  that  all  has  not 
vanished.  In  passing  to  and  fro  in  your  native  land,  you  arc  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  streets  are  an  object  of  indifference,  that  the  windows,  the 
roofs,  the  gateways,  are  nothing  to  you,  that  the  walls  are  strangers,  the 
trees  the  first  that  chance  to  offer,  that  the  houses  you  never  entered  concern 
you  not,  that  the  pavement  you  tread  is  mere  stone.  Later,  when  you  are 
there  no  longer,  you  discover  that  those  streets  are  dear  to  you,  you  feel  the 
want  of  those  roofs,  those  windows,  those  doors,  you  yearn  for  those  walls, 
the  trees  are  your  darlings,  the  houses  you  never  entered  you  were  entering 
every  day  —  in  a  word,  you  have  left  part  of  your  affections,  part  of  your 
heart,  part  of  yourself,  on  those  flagstones.  The  scenes  you  see  no  longer, 
perhaps  will  never  see  again,  but  whose  image  you  cherish,  are  invested  with 
a  melancholy  charm,  come  back  to  you  with  the  sadness  of  a  ghost,  become 
to  you  another  Holy  Land,  the  form  as  it  were  of  France ;  and  you  love 
them,  and  call  them  up  with  the  tenacity  of  one  who  will  admit  no  change 
in  them,  clinging  to  the  features  of  your  native  land  as  a  child  to  the  face  of 
its  mother. 

We  noticed,  in  our  first  review  of  this  work,  the  attacks  made 
by  M.  Hugo  on  society  as  an  engine  for  tbe  oppression  of  tbe 
individual.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  less  of  tbis  vein  in  tbe  succeeding 
volumes.  But  if  tbe  negative  and-  destructive  side  of  tbe  author's 
creed  be  kept  out  of  sight,  tbe  positive  side  is  very  explicitly 
reasserted.  He  has  still  tbe  same  uncompromising  faith  in  man. 
Leave  him  to  himself,  invade  not  bis  prerogative  by  arbitrary 
laws  and  distinctions  of  class,  and  there  is  no  perfection  of  which 
he  is  not  capable.  Give  him  light,  and  however  fallen  or  degraded, 
he  will  work  out  his  own  self-regeneration.  The  grandeur  of 
democracy  consists  in  its  withholding  nothing  from  humanity. 
If  M.  Victor  Hugo  desires  to  bring  his  political  Pelagianism  to  the 
test  of  practical  experience,  let  him  glance  across  the  Atlantic. 
There  he  will  see  a  democracy  “  withholding  nothing  ”  from  its 
citizens — not  even  their  own  most  cherished  and  venerable 
institutions. 


THE  BICENTENARY* 

O-MORROW  will  be  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
day  marked  in  the  Nonconformist  calendar  as  “  Black  Bar¬ 
tholomew  ;  ”  and  thanks  to  the  lapse  of  the  “  eleven  days  ” 
ruthlessly  filched  from  our  indignant  great-grandsires  by  the 
change  of  style  in  1752,  the  saint’s  day  falls  this  year,  as  then, 
upon  a  Sunday.  So  opportune  a  coincidence  will  doubtless  add 
extra  point  and  loudness  to  the  drummings  ecclesiastic  which 
five  thousand  conventicles  are  concerting,  we  are  told,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  barbarous  ejection  from  the  Church  of  England 
of  “  two  thousand  ”  godly  witnesses.  Already  have  fitful  notes 
been  suffered  to  warn  us  of  the  tuning  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  full  polemical  crash ;  and  fly-sheets  from  the  pamphleteering 
press  put  us  to  some  extent  in  anticipatory  possession  of  the 
programme  of  the  great  Congregationist  Jubilee.  A  notable 
sign  of  our  utilitarian  age  is  the  predominant  practice  of  using  up 
the  historic  relics  of  the  past,  true  or  counterfeit,  as  raw  material 
for  new  fabrics  of  political  or  polemical  manufacture.  The  cupidity 
of  his  late  mightiness  Mehcmet  Ali  was  sorely  tempted  by  the 
sacrilegious  prospectus  of  a  French  company  of  resurrectionists  for 
converting  the  waste  adipocere  and  adust  cerements  of  mummied 
Egyptians  into  millions’  worth  of  marketable  candles  and  paper. 
Why  not  rake  up  the  ghostly  residua  of  our  domestic  martyrs,  if  such 
venerated  phosphates  can  be  applied  at  a  profit  to  fertilize  the  well- 
nigh  sterile  and  exhausted  fields  of  sectarian  animosity  ?  Has  not 
His  Most  Catholic  Holiness  recently  sent  all  the  way  to  Japan  for 
a  supply  of  the  same  stimulating  material  ?  and  shall  the  Papal 
Propaganda  enjoy  the  undisturbed  monopoly  of  a  discovery  so 
inventive,  and  of  so  roaring  an  attendant  traffic  ?  It  is  true  that 
rather  a  mythic  air  and  a  musty  smell  hang  about  these  resuscitated 
relics  of  by-gone  religionism.  While  their  genuineness  is  being 
submitted  to  the  chemistry  of  fact,  and  their  virtue  undergoing’ 
the  analysis  of  history  or  experiment,  much  of  the  ammonia  of 
their  sanctity  is  in  danger  of  evaporating.  It  is  too  highly  volati¬ 
lized  for  the  coarse  tests  of  modern  realism.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
a  pungent  odour  of  vitality  about  the  four  hundred  embodied  and 
bustling  prelates  who,  in  the  train  of  their  exultant  Pontifij  swelled 
the  saintly  procession  in  honour  of  the  martyred  twenty-seven  of 
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Nagasaki.  More  than  fifty-fold  a  “thousand  voices  strong  and 
sweet,”  “  uproar cd  ”  in  tumultuous  Te  l)eums,  which  made  the 
mighty  fabric  of  St.  Peter’s  reel  under  their  swell  of  sound,  and 
spoke  to  the  world  of  a  present,  vital,  tenacious  influence — a  power,  a 
policy,  and  a  design.  But  what  thinking  individual  in  the  universe — 
what  unit  of  that  vociferous  multitude  not  raised  above  a  fool  — ■ 
what  priestly  processionist  not  blinded  into  a  fanatic,  but  secretly 
winked  at  the  whole  thing  as  a  flimsy  pretext,  a  transparent 
mockery,  an  unreal  text  to  so  many  vapoury  harangues,  a  tinsel 
pageant  of  the  past  simulated  but  to  cloak  the  subtle  and  far- 
casting  schemes  of  the  present  ?  Let  the  poor  dust  lie  undisturbed 
in  the  sepulchres  that  the  hypocritical  zeal  of  centuries  has 
whitened.  We  prefer,  for  our  part,  to  fight  with  flesh  and  blood — • 
to  march,  under  true  and  unfurled  banners,  with  the  open  war-cry 
of  our  cause.  We  had  rather  see  His  Holiness  nail  his  nor* 
possumus  to  the  mast,  and  fight  stanchly  his  old  ark  to  the  death, 
than  seek  to  befool  us  with  his  travesty  of  the  past,  or  frighten 
us  with  his  spectres  of  the  dead. 

Our  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  the  announcement  of  the 
celebration  organized  to  come  off  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  to-morrow;  and  we  are  interested  in  ascer¬ 
taining  what  are  the  principles  which  are  to  lay  claim  to  this  honour¬ 
able  ancestry  in  the  past,  and  identify  themselves  with  the  men  and 
the  ideas  that  this  Bicentenary  is  instituted  to  commemorate. 
Are  we,  in  the  first  instance,  still  to  continue  to  swallow  without 
scruple  the  enormous  dose  of  figures  “  as  before,”  which  our  modern 
hagiolagists  persist  in  forcing  upon  our  incredulous  stomachs? 
Cologne  may  be  expected  sooner  to  give  up  the  whole  of  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins  than  the  Dissenters  of  the  day  to  abate  one 
unit  of  the  traditional  “  two  thousand  ”  who  make  the  noble  army 
of  nonconforming  martyrs.  This  exaggeration  rests  upon  nothing 
better  than  the  shamelessly  cooked  catalogue  of  the  younger 
Calamy,  and  no  more  deserves  quarter  as  a  piece  of  historical 
evidence  than  do  the  more  guileless,  but  not  less  intrinsically 
fabled,  statistics  of  Foxe.  Setting  aside,  as  it  is  of  course  our 
duty  to  do,  those  six  hundred  who  were  expelled  their  livings 
as  mere  interlopers,  in  order  to  re-institute  the  rightful  possessors, 
it  is  doubtful  if  anything  like  a  thousand  actually  withdrew  at 
the  time  from  their  churches  and  parsonages ;  and  of  these  not  a 
few  were  permitted  subsequently  to  recant  their  resolution,  and  to 
recover  shelter  once  more  under  the  shadow  of  the  Establishment. 
Restitution  was,  in  the  case  of  those  episcopalian  clergy  who  had 
been  ejected  under  the  Commonwealth  for  refusing  the  Scottish 
Covenant,  no  more  than  tire  merest  act  of  j  nstice.  And  to  exact  of 
the  whole  of  the  irregularly  intruded  ministers  a  test  of  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Church  whose  bread  they  had  eaten  and  still  claimed 
to  eat,  was  but  a  consistent  and  necessary  measure  of  precaution. 
The  fact  of  its  acceptance  by  the  large  majority  proves  that  no 
violent  antipathy  to  being  stipendiaries  of  the  State  ruled  the 
Presbyterian  conscience.  A  limited  number,  many  of  whom  were 
too  deeply  compromised  by  their  political,  no  less  than  their 
religious  antecedents,  resigned  rather  than  comply. 

It  is  easy  to  depict,  as  the  little  specimen  volume  of  lectures 
by  Leeds  ministers  has  aimed  at  depicting,  moving  and  har¬ 
rowing  pictures  of  that  day  of  perplexity  and  grief,  when  from 
hundreds  of  snug  parsonages  the  pastors  in  possession  were  driven 
away,  none  knew  whither.  We  admit  the  suffering,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  melancholy  day  for  many  a  wife  and  child.  But  sadder 
had  been  the  scenes,  and  more  sweeping  the  clearance,  which  many 
a  conscience  amongtheir  number  might  recall,  when  six  times  as  many 
victims  had  been  turned  out  of  the  same  doors,  superior  in  learn¬ 
ing,  station,  virtue,  and  integrity,  as  in  legal  title  and  investiture. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Cathedral  and  University  clergy — not  far  short 
between  them  of  two  thousand  men — there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
upwards  of  five  thousand  episcopally  ordained  and  legally  beneficed 
clergymen  were  summarily  deprived,  under  the  Presbyterian  rule, 
of  their  rectories,  curacies  and  entire  professional  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  In  few  cases  was  the  miserable  pittance  of  a  fifth  of  their  emo¬ 
luments  ever  faithfully  doled  out  to  these  numerous  sufferers.  Many 
eminent  divines  languished  in  prison  or  in  the  hulks  on  the  river ; 
some  were  shipped  ort‘  to  the  plantations  or  to  Algerine  captivity; 
while  not  only  were  the  deprived  prelatists  forbidden,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  read,  even  in  private,  the  formularies  of  their  religion, 
but  even  to  employ  them  in  the  tuition  of  youth  was  treated 
as  an  indictable  offence.  No  wonder  that  under  privations 
and  persecutions  such  as  rest  upon  the  amplest  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  the  list  of  survivors  of  that  sequestration  should  have 
dwindled,  in  the  interval  before  the  Monarchy  was  restored, 
from  six  thousand  to  as  many  hundreds.  May  we  not  hope  that 
when  so  many  pulpits  are  telling  the  tale  of  the  heroism  and  the 
sufferings  of  1662,  the  horrors  of  a  generation  before  will  not  be 
utterly  forgotten  ?  What  was,  in  effect,  the  second  martyrdom  but 
the  N  emesis  of  the  first  ? 

But  we  are  now  asked  to  assist  at  the  solemn  canonization  of 
these  interlopers  as  a  holocaust  at  the  shrine  of  toleration  and 
liberty.  Such  is  act  the  first  in  the  burlesque  of  history  and  fact 
which  is  being  rehearsed  for  this  festival  of  voluntaryism.  The 
roll  of  those  witnesses  against  tyranny  is  filled,  the  nonconforming 
lecturers  of  Leeds  assure  us,  by  those  in  our  day  who  “  utter  in  the 
Legislature  the  only  clear  and  consistent  witness  for  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience.”  But  scanty  “freedom  of  conscience”  was 
enj  oyed  by  prelatist  and  malignant,  Royalist  and  Churchman  — 
not  to  mention  Anabaptist  and  Socinian,  Romanist  and  Quaker  — 
under  the  mild  rule  of  the  regnant  and  j  ubilant  Presbytery ! 
The  very  name  of  toleration  had  always  sufficed  to  rouse  the  true 
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Presbyterian  to  frenzy  —  this  “  White  Devil,”  as  tbe  furious 
Edwards,  of  the  Gcnn/rana,  loved  to  call  it,  who  also  vented  the 
wrath  of  his  party  upon  the  more  liberal  Independents  in  an 
atrocious  diatribe  entitled,  “  The  Casting  Down  of  the  last  and 
strongest  Hold  of  Satan,  or  a  Discourse  against  Toleration.” 
The  original  leaven  of  spiritual  exclusiveness  and  aggrandize¬ 
ment  which  made  Milton  recognize  in  “  new  Presbyter  ”  but  “  old 
priest  writ  large,”  bursts  out,  even  now,  more  naively  than 
appositely,  in  the  too  candid  description  given  at  Leeds  by  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Conder  of  Puritanism  “in  its  highest  development,” 
as  “no  longer  crushed  and  despised,  but  militant  and  triumphant, 
seizing  both  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  and  setting  its  heel  on  the 
necks  of  its  enemies.”  Is  this  to  be  the  rallying  cry  of  the  new 
Nonconformist  crusade,  and  are  the  manes  of  the  dead  to  go  forth, 
sword  in  hand,  like  the  spectral  twins,  in  the  van  of  the  avenging 
hosts  ? 

Is  the  blood  of  these  martyrs  supposed  to  cry  from  the  dust 
for  modem  schemes  of  Comprehension,  as  against  the  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  Act  of  Uniformity  ?  Let  it  be  remembered 
what  part  had  been  taken  by  these  enemies  to  religious 
tests  in  enforcing  a  conformity  as  strict,  and  guarded  by 
penalties  ten  times  more  onerous,  in  the  shape  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  the  Directory.  A  uniformity  of  their  own  some¬ 
how  failed  to  shock  them  with  a  sense  of  sin.  And  now, 
when  fortune  or  popular  disgust  had  turned  the  tables  upon 
the  men  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Engagement,  who  so  suppliant 
for  a  place,  even  the  lowest,  within  the  door  of  preferment  ? 
Relax  the  formularies  and  subscriptions  just  sufficiently  to  let  in 
the  denominations  that  lie  upon  the  threshold,  and  all  will  be 
quiet  and  contented.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Puritans  of  i66z, 
once  confirmed  in  possession  of  the  interior,  would  not,  as  of  old, 
have  rapidly  pushed  their  victory  to  the  destruction  of  every 
element  distinctive  of  the  Church,  until  the  whole  fabric,  bereft  of 
every  bond  of  union,  fell  to  pieces  like  a  pillar  of  sand  ?  So  little 
had  even  Baxter  and  his  more  moderate  section  disguised  their 
policy  of  throwing  overboard  the  pretence  of  comprehension  when 
once  it  had  served  the  turn  of  securing  their  position  within  the 
pale,  that  he  was  forced  into  nonconformity  by  the  sheer  alterna¬ 
tive  of  openly  swallowing  his  party's  previous  proclamation  of 
No-compromise,  and  with  it  the  hope  of  further  puritanizing  the 
Establishment  from  within.  Tests  of  their  own,  and  even  a  liturgy 
of  Baxter’s  own,  they  had  no  scruple  in  enforcing,  so  ignorant 
were  they  of  the  grievance  against  which  their  bleeding  consciences 
are  now  evoked  in  testimony — the  “yoke  of  human  authority  over 
faith  and  conscience.” 

Strangest  of  all,  however,  is  the  pretence  that  these  men  rise  in 
witness  against  the  wrong  of  “  State  endowment  of  religion.”  Is 
the  Liberation  Society,  are  the  Independents  serious,  when  they 
blazon  forth  this  act  of  self-immolation  as  a  living  protest  against 
the  heresy  of  a  national  establishment?  “The  great  majority  of 
us  hold  views  which  as  sternly  forbid  our  accepting  State  pay  for 
our  ministry  as  our  submitting  our  faith  and  worship  to  State 
authority  !  ”  What  business  have  they,  then,  with  the  objects  of 
the  commemoration  ?  So  far  from  sharing  the  squeamishness  of 
modern  Voluntaries  about  Erastianism,  the  whole  point  of  their 
struggle  in  1662  was  how  to  secure  and  monopolize  the  preferments 
which  luck  or  their  own  sagacity  had  put  into  their  hands.  Their 
sole  claim  upon  our  sympathy  or  indignation  was  the  sufferings 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  loss  of  these  coveted  and  ill-gotten 
spoils.  If  the  endowments  of  the  Church  are  to  he  once  more 
scrambled  for  by  the  sects,  let  their  policy  be  manfully  avowed, 
and  their  organization  logically  defined.  If  the  moderate  Dis¬ 
senters,  as  before,  choose  to  be  made  the  catspaw  of  a  secularist 
clique,  and  claw  boldly  at  the  fire,  that  the  chestnuts  may  be 
picked  up  by  cooler  and  more  wary  hands,  let  them  prepare 
to  go  through  their  part.  But  let  them  not  be  taken  aback 
at  the  consequences.  The  fate  of  their  fathers  will  be  theirs.  The 
present  anniversary  will  not  pass  without  having  taught  them,  if 
they  will  but  read  it,  one  salutary,  though  unexpected,  lesson. 
Political  arts,  cloaked  under  the  chicanery  of  religious  profession, 
have  at  no  time  prospered.  The  concordat  between  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  for  Church  spoil  on  the  one  side,  and  republican 
power  on  the  other,  was  not  slow  in  bringing  ruin  upon  both. 
Out-manoeuvred  by  those  they  sought  to  dupe,  a  laughing-stock 
to  those  they  hoped  to  set  down  by  an  air  of  superior  sanctity, 
the  would-be  Machiavels  of  the  pulpit  entailed  upon  themselves 
a  twofold  disappointment.  Their  spiritual  pretensions  had  first  to 
succumb  to  the  rude  dictation  of  the  revolutionary  men  of  the 
sword ;  and  their  last  desperate  clutch  at  political  and  material 
advantages  availed  them  nothing  against  a  Loyalist  reaction, 
destined  in  its  turn  to  fall  by  the  innate  political  vices  of  the 
Stuarts  —  but  which  for  a  time  succeeded  chiefly  because  it  was 
provoked  by  their  own  excesses,  and  by  a  popular  contempt  en¬ 
gendered  by  their  duplicity  and  illiberality.  The  fall  of  the 
Puritans  was  not  without  its  features  of  respectability,  and  their 
punishment  maybe  viewed  with  the  pity  which  suffering  will  never 
fail  to  call  forth.  But  to  parade  them  as  martyrs  to  a  conviction 
of  conscience,  and  to  celebrate  their  apotheosis  as  the  triumph  of 
disinterested  spirituality  over  mercenary  greed  —  to  describe  their 
cause  as  that  of  the  disenthralment  of  religion  from  creeds  and 
dogmas,  and  their  cry  as  that  of  the  voluntary  principle  against 
organized  endowments  —  is  an  outrage  upon  fact,  and  an  affront 
to  the  intelligence  of  our  day. 


ROBINSON’S  ITALIAN  SCULPTURE.* 

IT  is  no  new  subject  of  complaint  that  the  majority  of  sculpture 
galleries,  though  they  are  full  of  casts  and  copies  of  the  famous 
works  of  antique  art,  and  though  they  admit  the  master-pieces  of 
Canova  and  the  modern  school,  are  a  perfect  blank  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  great  Italian  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit  Italy  were 
never  tired  of  talking  about  the  Pisani  and  Donatello,  J  olm  of 
Bologna  and  Verrocchio ;  but  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no 
group,  or  frieze,  or  figure,  bearing  one  of  these  renowned  names 
had  ever  crossed  the  Alps  to  a  northern  gallery.  Even  while 
enthusiasts  were  collecting  and  worshipping  every  fragment  of  the 
earliest  pictorial  art  of  Italy,  so  as  to  trace  the  complete  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  maturity  of  Raffaelle  from  the  first  promise  of 
Cimabue,  people  were  content  to  regard  the  sculpture  of  Michael 
Angelo  as  though,  without  precursors  or  rivals,  it  had  sprung 
like  Pallas  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  And  this, 
in  spite  of  the  apocryphal  story,  copied  hundreds  of  times 
from  old  Vasari,  that  the  first  spark  of  the  reviving  art 
of  Italy  was  struck  when  the  sculptor  Nicola  Pisano  accidentally 
discerned  the  beauties  of  the  bas-relief  of  an  antique  sarco¬ 
phagus  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  his  native  city.  Whether  or  no 
Sculpture  was  the  first  of  the  arts  to  awake  from  the  long  trance 
of  Byzantine  conventionalism,  yet,  at  least,  we  now  know  that  it 
marched  pari  passu  with  its  sister,  Painting,  when  the  development 
had  once  begun.  We  owe  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  and  especially,  we  believe,  to  the  energetic  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  art-collections  in  that  institution,  that  at  last  we 
have  in  London  a  fair  representation  of  the  Italian  sculpture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  missing  link  between 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture  is  now  supplied.  It  may  be  asked, 
indeed,  with  wonder,  why  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Scopas  are 
kept  at  the  British  Museum,  while  those  of  Ghiberti  and  Michael 
Angelo  are  at  Brompton,  and  those  of  Thorwaldsen,  Gibson,  and 
Marochetti  are  nowhere  ?  We  have,  as  yet,  no  complete  glypto- 
thek  in  England ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  have  no  sculpture 
gallery  at  all.  But,  thanks  to  Mr.  Robinson,  we  have,  at  any 
rate,  as  fine  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  intermediate  period  of 
the  glyptic  art  as  is  to  be  found  out  of  Italy;  and  we  must  be 
grateful  for  such  mercies  as  we  have. 

The  volume  now  before  us  is  a  descriptive  and  partially  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  Sculpture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  which  have  been  recently 
collected  at  South  Kensington.  The  author,  Mr.  Robinson, 
knows  his  subject  well,  and  has  executed  his  task  with  consider¬ 
able  ability.  In  an  interesting  introduction,  he  refers,  but  too 
briefly,  to  the  special  merits  of  the  Christian  sculpture  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  Western  Europe,  but  argues 
that  “  in  Italy  alone  the  art  attained  to  a  perfection  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  antique.”  Few,  perhaps,  except  the  fanatical 
admirers  of  the  sculpture  of  Chartres  and  Wells,  will  controvert 
this  assertion.  As  an  officer  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Mr.  Robinson  speaks  with  weight  when  he  deplores  the  distinction 
that  has  grown  up  in  modem  times  between  the  sculptor  proper 
and  the  decorative  carver ;  between,  as  he  rather  barbarously 
expresses  it,  “the  artist-sculptor” and  “the  ornamentist-sculptor.” 

In  former  times  (he  says)  the  sculptor  nearly  always  was  more  or  less  a  prac¬ 
tical  artisan  and  an  architect ;  whilst  architects,  by  special  profession,  were 
as  usually  skilled  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  Habitually  accustomed  to  design 
and  superintend  the  erection  of  edifices,  they  often  executed  the  decorative 
detail  with  their  own  hands,  or  modelled  them  in  clay  or  stucco,  to  be  worked 
out  by  their  pupils  or  assistants.  Nor  was  this  all ;  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  very  furniture  even,  the  chairs,  “  cassoni ,”  beds,  &c.,  of  an 
Italian  palace  to  be  designed  by  the  sculptor-architect  or  “  protomastro,”  who 
also  may  have  carved  the  bust  of  the  master  of  the  house,  the  bas-relief  pic¬ 
ture  for  his  private  devotions,  and  finally,  his  tomb  in  the  family  chapel, 
gorgeous  with  the  richest  arabesques,  allegorical  figures,  ann&rial  devices, 
&c.,  and  the  solemn  effigy  of  the  defunct ;  all  of  ■which  various  works  were  car¬ 
ried  out  with  equal  carefulness  and  love.  It  never  occurred  to  the  artist  of  the 
revival  to  think  architectural  ornamentation  beneath  his  dignity ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  greatest 'Sculptors  have  left  us  specimens  of  their  genius  in  this 
branch  —  Desiderio,  Rossellino,  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  Cellini;  surely 
where  these  great  artists  have  so  gladly  trod,  no  modem  craftsman  need  dis¬ 
dain  to  follow. 

Undoubtedly  tbe  collection  of  adequate  specimens  of  tbe  lesser  as 
well  as  tbe  greater  works  of  these  artists  and  tbeir  contemporaries 
is  a  proper  function  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  remains 
now  to  be  told  how  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  able  to  acquire  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  tor  so  comparatively  moderate  an  expenditure,  the 
really  valuable  collection  of  which  the  catalogue  is  before  us. 

The  nucleus  of  this  collection  was  the  purchase  by  Government 
in  1 854  of  a  number  of  original  models  by  some  of  the  great  Ita¬ 
lian  artists,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Gherardini 
family  at  Florence.  Other  specimens  of  sculpture  were  obtained 
from  different  quarters,  and,  at  last,  in  i860,  Mr.  Robinson  him¬ 
self  purchased  out  pf  the^  Gigli-Campana  collection,  for  the  sum 
,of  5,836^.,  about  eighty-five  of  the  best  pieces  of  sculpture  and 
majolica  which  it  contained.  In  this  way  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  mediaeval  section  of  the  much  vaunted  Campana  collection 
were  secured  for  this  country.  Of  the  antique  marbles,  vases,  and 
bronzes,  the  larger  part  went  ultimately  to  Russia;  while  the 


*  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Period  of  the  Revival  of  Art 
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residue,  comprising  1 1.835  objects,  was  bought  by  the  French 
Government  lor  the  enormous  price  of  4, 3  60,440  francs.  Of  all  the 
twelve  classes,  however,  into  Avliich  the  collection  was  divided, 
only  two — those  of  antique  jewellery  and  of  ancient  terra-cottas — 
were  perfect  and  complete  when  they  passed  into  French 
possession. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  catalogue  is,  of  course,  arranged  chronologically. 
One  of  the  earliest  specimens  in  the  Museum  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
truly  beautiful  of  the  whole  series.  It  is  a  marble  statuette  of  an 
archangel  (No.  3,800),  which  must  have  served  as  the  angle-shaft 
of  a  pulpit.  It  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Pisani,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  A  woodcut  given  of  it  does  not,  however, 
do  justice  to  its  beautiful  expression  and  its  masterly  drapery. 
There  are,  besides,  several  other  figures  of  saints  belonging 
evidently  to  the  same  Pisan  school.  The  next  stage  of  Italian 
sculpture  is  illustrated  by  an  alto-relievo  in  marble,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Annunciation  (wrongly  called  a  Salutation  by  Mr. 
Robinson),  which  comes  from  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence.  The 
author  points  out  that  the  Pisan  imitation  of  the  antique  has 
given  place  in  this  Florentine  work  to  the  more  dramatic  and 
expressional  art  of  Giotto  and  Orcagna.  This  is  dated  approxi¬ 
mately  as  between  1300  and  1320.  Various  other  statues  and 
reliefs,  of  inferior  interest,  complete  the  series  of  the  fourteenth 
century  specimens.  In  the  next  century,  we  have  some  accredited 
works  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  Donatello, 
Desiderio  da  Settignano,  Rossellino,  Verrocchio,  Pollaiuolo,  and 
Matteo  Civitale,  besides  many  by  unknown  artists.  By  the  first 
of  these  sculptors  there  is  a  charming  group,  3  feet  2  inches  high, 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  terra-cotta.  All  his  other  works  to  he 
seen  here  are  in  terra-cotta — one  of  them  being  a  set  of  panels,  in 
that  material,  inlaid  in  the  front  of  a  cassone,  or  chest,  of  gilt 
wood.  Della  Quercia  was  the  sculptor  of  the  well  known 
fountain  in  the  piazza  of  Siena.  Two  alti-relievi,  also  in  terra¬ 
cotta,  representing  respectively  the  Crucifixion  and  the  birth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  are  credited  to  the  famous  Ghiberti. 
It  is  scarcely  fair  to  exhibit  the  wooden  core  (No.  5,892)  of 
a  statue  which  was  originally  finished  with  an  outer  coating,  now 
wholly  disappeared,  of  gesso  priming.  Several  unnamed  works  in 
wood,  terra-cotta,  and  marble,  bring  us  to  Donatello.  By  him  we 
have  a  very  fine  bas-relief  in  marble  of  “  Our  Lord  in  the  Tomb 
sustained  by  Angels.’’  This  Mr.  Robinson  calls  a  dossale,  and 
explains  as  an  altar-frontal.  The  word,  however,  means  not  an 
altar-front,  but  the  back,  or  reredos,  of  an  altar  —  in  other  words, 
what  is  commonly  called  in  English,  “an  altar-piece.”  Another 
work,  a  frieze,  representing  “  The  Charge  to  St.  Peter,”  is 
hideously  engraved  in  the  present  catalogue.  The  rather  exaggerated 
action  of  the  group  of  Apostles  is  here  made  perfectly  grotesque. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  other 
works  ascribed  to  Donatello  which  follow  in  the  catalogue.  They 
embrace  bas-relief  “ sketches ”  for  larger  works,  in  terra-cotta; 
busts  in  the  same  material  and  in  marble;  original  casts  in  stucco 
or  gesso  duro  ;  and  even  a  chimney-piece,  wrought  with  exceeding 
delicacy,  in  pietra  screna,  or  the  black  stone  of  Florence.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  commit  ourselves  in  all  cases  to  accept  Mr. 
Robinson’s  ascriptions  of  particular  works  to  particular  artists. 
But  his  arguments  in  each  instance  are  well  worth  attentive  con¬ 
sideration.  Among  the  reputed  works  of  Desiderii  and  Rossellino, 
the  marble  portrait-bust  of  “Giovanni  di  San  Miniato ”  in  the 
habit  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  is  the  most  striking  and  remarkable.  A 
terra-cotta  sketch  for  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Forteguerri,  at 
Pistoia,  seems  to  he  an  undoubted  work  of  Verrocchio ;  and  a  terra¬ 
cotta  relief,  representing  a  combat  of  naked  men,  is  characteristic 
enough  of  fhe  pedantic  anatomical  design  of  Pollaiuolo. 

The  next  section  comprises  the  polychromatic  enamelled  sculp¬ 
ture  of  Luca  della  Robbia  and  his  school.  Everyone  knows  how 
beautiful  and  important  are  the  specimens  of  this  special  manu¬ 
facture  contained  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  process 
was  an  application  of  a  vitrified  stanniferous  enamelled  glaze,  like 
that  of  majolica  ware,  to  reliefs  in  terra-cotta.  The  late  revival  of 
the  art  by  Minton  and  others,  though  as  yet  the  ancient  glaze  and 
colours  have  not  been  equalled,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  results 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Brompton  Museum. 

There  is  less  beauty  and  less  interest  in  most  of  the  later  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  sixteenth  century  sculpture  of  Italy  here  collected, 
although  it  is  very  necessary,  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
art,  that  the  Museum  should  contain  typal  examples  of  this  period. 
The  catalogue  describes  works  by  the  three  Maiani,  Benedetto  da 
Rovezzano,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  Andrea  Ferrucci.  The  series  of 
life-sized  terra-cotta  portrait-busts,  highly  coloured,  will  be  noticed 
with  especial  interest.  They  reproduce  with  singular  force  the 
physiognomy  and  costume  of  the  Florentine  citizens  of  all  periods 
of  life ;  but  we  wonder  and  regret  that  there  is  not  a  single  female 
portrait  among  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  these 
terra-cottas  were  painted  in  life-like  colours.  Passing  over 
several  works  which  are  attributed  with  more  or  less  reason  to 
the  local  schools  of  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  we  come  to 
a  life-sized  statue  of  Cupid,  not  quite  finished,  which  is  assigned 
to  no  less  a  name  than  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to 
believe  that  the  claim  is  a  just  one,  and  the  Museum  may  justly 
be  congratulated  on  obtaining  such  a  treasure.  The  figure  is 
kneeling,  in  an  attitude  difficult  to  be  explained,  but  full  of  life 
and  energy.  Some  models  in  wax,  and  also  one  or  two  in  terra¬ 
cotta,  besides  a  marble  figure  of  St.  Sebastian,  also  bear  the  name 
of  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  also  a  statue  of  Jason,  supposed  to  be 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  and  a  terra-cotta  model  of  Jonah,  which 


competent  critics  assign  to  Raffaelle’s  own  hand.  Finally,  the  col¬ 
lection  contains  specimens,  among  others,  of  Sansavino,  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  and  Agostino  Busti  —  the  sculptor  of  the  famous  monu¬ 
ment  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  of  which  fragments  remain  at  Milan  and 
Turin.  It  is  strange  that  some  such  monument  as  this,  to  be 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  not  been  thought  of  as  a 
fitting  memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort.  A  rough  sketch  of  the 
design  is  given  in  this  volume,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
monument,  in  itself  an  architectural  composition,  admitted  of  an 
almost  unlimited  use  of  sculpture  both  in  relief  and  in  the  round. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  excellent  catalogue,  with  its  painstaking  de¬ 
scriptions,  good  arrangement,  and  valuable  notices  of  the  several 
sculptors  and  their  works  and  styles,  will  serve  not  only  as  an 
indispensable  handbook  to  the  present  collection,  but  as  a  general 
guide  to  the  history  of  the  glyptic  art  of  Italy  in  the  periods  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Renaissance. 


WOMAN,  THE  GAOLEE,  AND  THE  GAOL-BIKD.' 

THESE  volumes  have  the  gloomy  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
female  character  in  its  saddest  aspect.  They  pourtray  to  us 
woman  brutalized  by  crime,  tarnished  often  by  the  plague-spot  of 
womanhood,  sullenly  passive  or  savagely  ferocious,  often  furiously 
and  violently  vindictive,  or  slyly  and  coldly  malicious,  brazened  and 
hardened  irreclaimably,  and  withal,  frivolously  vain  —  and  in  all 
of  these  states  watched  over  by  the  patient  and  much-enduring 
vigilance  of  her  own  sex.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the  development 
of  the  opposite  qualities.  We  should  notice  that  the  prison  staff  in¬ 
cludes  of  course,  of  the  male  sex,  the  chaplain,  the  medical  man,  the 
visiting  director,  and  three  or  four  men-warders  —  the  latter  only 
called  in  when,  as  too  often  occurs,  sheer  brute  force  makes  such  in¬ 
terposition  necessary  —  and  a  few  clerks,  a  gate-keeper,  cook,  and 
engineer.  But  the  great  majority  of  these  live  out  of  prison,  and 
the  only  extra  resource  is,  at  Millbank,  that  the  warders  of  the 
men’s  prison  are  within  call  —  at  Brixton,  that  there  is  a  station- 
house  nearly  a  mile  down  the  hill.  With  these  slender  resources  of 
male  reinforcement  in  case  of  need,  “  the  ladies  ”  manage  their 
own  sex  themselves. 

Cernis  custodia  qualis 
Vestibule)  sedeat,  facies  qua;  limina  servet  ? 

The  “  officer  ”  in  “  uniform  ”  is,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  a  matron 
or  assistant-matron  in  a  brown  merino  dress,  who  may  perhaps  be 
not  over  five-and- twenty,  and  of  course  unmarried  —  sometimes, 
probably,  a  widow,  but  in  these  pages  almost  always  spoken  of  as 
“  Miss.” 

The  annoyance  which  only  women  can  inflict  on  women  in 
equal  society  is  a  faint  and  far-off  shadow  of  the  anxiety,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  mind  and  body,  the  exhausting  vigils  and  acute  em¬ 
barrassments  which  these,  the  blackened  oifscouring  of  their  sex, 
cause  to  the  watchful  sisterhood  who  tend  their  penal  durance. 
This  is  all  undergone  for  35/.  a-year,  with  a  drawback  for  cost  of 
uniform  dress,  and  with  a  chance  of  a  rise  to  50/.  and  a  life 
pension  at  the  end  of  ten  years'  service.  The  term  marks  the  nature 
of  the  duties,  and  the  chances  of  early  wearing  out  or  giving  way 
under  them.  The  ordinary  exaction  extends  to  a  number  of  hours, 
varying  from  1 2  to  1 4  on  alternate  days,  only  relieved  by  1 4 
days’  leave  in  a  year  —  from  which  sick  leave  is  deducted  —  and  by 
an  occasional  “  Sunday  out.”  The  facts  speak  more  for  the  redun¬ 
dancy  of  female  labour  in  this  country  than  all  the  statistics  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress.  The  authoress  puts  in  a  piteous  appeal 
in  favour  of  the  hard-used  order  to  which  she,  perhaps,  still 
belongs.  Some  mitigation  of  the  hours  of  labour  by  a  larger 
number  of  matrons  on  the  staff  is  what  she  asks  for.  It  matters 
not  which  way  she  puts  her  boon  —  lighter  work  means  more  hands 
to  do  it,  the  quantum  to  be  done  being  fixed,  and  vice  vei'sd. 
Double  the  amount  of  leave  implies  double  the  number  off 
duty  at  once,  and,  therefore,  an  extension  of  the  general 
number,  to  prevent  absenteeism  from  unduly  weakening  the 
staff.  All  the  world  knows  that  female  labour  is  extra¬ 
vagantly  cheap  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  supply  over  demand.  The  result  of  Government  raising  its 
terms  must  be  to  draw  a  vastly  greater  number  of  applicants, 
including  women  probably  of  a  still  higher  social  class.  This 
would  increase  the  difficulty  of  selection,  and  lay  the  authorities 
open  to  a  troublesome  siege  from  influential  persons  on  behalf  of 
protegees  of  their  own.  As  it  is,  we  find  that  such  importunities 
find  their  way,  and  exercise  an  inexpedient  weight,  for  prison 
authorities  have  the  weaknesses  of  our  common  human  nature. 
Let  us  give  the  authoress,  however,  the  full  force  of  her  plea  as 
stated  in  her  own  wrords :  — 

Fourteen  hours  a  clay  for  seven  days  in  the  week  —  for  Sunday  is  not  a  day 
of  rest  for  prison  matrons,  save  when  it  is  a  Sunday’s  leave  of  absence  — 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  Christian  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  unceasing  vigilance, 
with  a  mind  ever  strung  to  its  highest  degree  of  tension,  and  a  body  that  is 
expected  to  be  ubiquitous.  Of  the  extra  duties  of  removing  a  prisoner  to 
refractory  cells —  of  the  extra  attention  likely  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  matron 
by  a  vindictive  prisoner,  in  the  shape  of  a  pewter  pint  on  the  back  of  the  head 
—  of  the  nights  when  the  past  day’s  excitement,  like  the  Thane  of  Cawdor’s, 
“  murders  sleep  ” —  of  the  sudden  rousings  by  the  night  officer,  to  see  a  woman 
in  some  particular  ward  to  which  the  matron  belongs — I  say  nothing.  Events 
foreign  to  a  day’s  routine  happen  almost  every  day,  and  they  add  to  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  these  constant  workers.  Call  it  only  fourteen  hours 
a  clay  —  say  that  only  fourteen  hours  a  day  are  expected  of  prison  matrons, 
and  an  increase  thereto  is  a  glaring  exception  to  the  rule —  is  the  rule  just, 
humane,  or  politic  ? 


*  Female  Life  in  Prison.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  London:  Hurst  A 
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I  have  seen  -women  off  duty  on  the  twelve  hour  nights  ding  themselves 
exhausted  on  their  beds,  too  tired  to  take  advantage  of  the  fresh  air  outside 
■which  they  are  at  liberty  to  seek ;  I  have  known  young  women  enter  full  of 
health  and  strength,  and  depart  from  the  service  in  a  few  years  aged  and 
anxious  looking,  with  no  strength  left  for  any  new  employment ;  I  have 
known  others  die.  It  is  a  service  that  makes  its  officers  old  before  their 
time,  and  undermines  their  constitution ;  it  calls  for  reformation,  it  must 
obtain  it  in  good  time  if  those  who  have  suffered  will  only  honestly  speak 
out.  It  is  like  no  other  service  under  heaven  ;  and  a  little  thought  amongst 
the  Directors  —  thoughtful  and  kind-hearted  men,  too !  —  one  little  dash  of 
the  pen  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Exchequer  would  be  but  a  few 
hundred  pounds  poorer  in  the  year,  these  Government  employees  spared  much 
ill  health,  and  the  Government  itself  benefited  by  their  longer  service  and 
their  greater  energy. 

It  is  the  worst  of  principles  —  it  is  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  the  most  mis¬ 
taken  policy  —  to  overwork  a  faithful  servant.  And  these  servants  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  women  who  for  divers  reasons  have  chosen  an  ungrateful  profession, 
and  are  interested  in  it,  and  anxious  —  too  anxious  —  to  do  their  very  best. 

Let  it  be  acknowledged  at  once  that  the  pay  and  advantages  are 
utterly  incommensurate  with  the  value  of  the  services  rendered, 
which  would  probably  be  cheaply  pm-chased  at  double  their  actual 
cost.  Certainly,  should  circumstances  ever  turn  the  tables  on  the 
Government — which,  after  all,  must,  like  other  employers,  buy 
its  service  in  the  cheapest  market — and  should  ladies,  conscien¬ 
tious  at  once  and  efficient,  ever  rise  to  a  figure  more  near  their 
proper  value,  it  might  still  be  glad  to  have  itself  as  faithfully  and 
strenuously  served  at  twice  or  thrice  the  sum  in  salaries  and 
pensions  annually.  Meantime,  the  market  price  must  rule,  and 
Government  is  as  powerless  to  interfere  with  the  value  of  women’s 
labour,  skilled  or  raw,  in  London,  as  it  is  to  regulate  the  value  of 
female  slaves  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  The  only  question 
which  can  be  entertained  is  that  of  policy.  We  may  dismiss  at 
once  the  charge  of  a  “cruel  policy,”  with  the  remark  that  the 
recruits  are  all  volunteers,  the  conditions  of  service  fully  known 
and  faithfully  kept  to,  that  every  one  is  as  free  to  go  as 
she  was  to  come,  and  that  the  numbers  whom  those  conditions 
attract  seem  able  to  replace  any  amount  of  wear  and  tear 
of  the  existing  staff.  The  undaunted  and  inexhaustible 
sisterhood  of  unemployed  British  females  presses  into  what¬ 
ever  gaps  the  so-called  “  cruel  ”  policy  makes  in  the  ranks  of 
their  predecessors.  If  the  rule  is  “  cruel,”  it  is  but  the  same  rule 
which  moves  the  slow  bile  of  the  veteran  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy  who  has  struggled  on  for  thirty  years,  man  and  boy,  with 
never  a  friend  to  back  him.  Nay,  it  is  a  rule  less  open  to  the 
imputations  of  cold  injustice,  merit  ignored,  and  favouritism  ram¬ 
pant,  under  which  our  one-epauletted  brother  labours.  He  may 
see  the  youngster,  who  was  bom  in  the  purple  when  he  was  a 
bearded  man,  hoisting  his  flag  in  the  “crackest”  frigate  whilst  he 
is  smoking  the  pipe  of  resignation  or  chewing  the  quid  of  discontent 
among  the  coast-guardsmen  at  World’s  End  Quay.  Mr.  Kingsley 
has  somewhere  devoted  a  chapter  to  “  the  woes  of  ancient  lieu¬ 
tenants.”  A  “  novelist”  appears  to  have  done  the  same  recently, 
to  judge  from  our  authoress’s  statement,  for  her  hard-used  order, 
but,  by  overstating  the  case  of  labour  by  half  an  hour  per  diem,  to 
have,  as  she  thinks,  ruined  the  cause.  We  cannot  but  think  she  is 
mistaken,  and  wish  respectfully  to  represent  to  her  that  the  real 
reason  of  the  failure  of  her  advocate,  if  such  he  was,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  hardships  he  stated  were  rather  under  the  mark 
at  which  a  sensation  can  be  produced.  The  “  officers  ”  in  petti¬ 
coats  do  not  complain  of  their  promotion  being  delayed,  or 
their  remuneration,  in  whatever  kind,  procrastinated ;  nor  is 
there,  it  is  allowed,  any  ground  of  discontent  on  the  score 
of  merits  overlooked.  The  most  judicious  system  of  advancement 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  rule.  Seniority  is  allowed  its  claims, 
but  proofs  of  superior  capacity  to  manage  and  govern  easily 
advance  the  lady  who  shows  them  over  senior  heads.  The 
sole  reserve  of  dissatisfaction  with  which  this  frank  avowal  is 
made  is,  that  Government  keeps  one  or  two  of  the  highest  posts 
in  its  own  gift,  irrespective  of  promotion.  Yet  here,  too,  a 
superiorly  gifted  creature,  Miss  Annie  Dyer,  has  won  her  way, 
it  seems,  even  to  this  reserved  eminence,  proving  that  no  sufficient 
ban-ier  exists  to  stop  the  way  against  merit. 

We  have  dwelt  sufficiently  on  what  will  be  to  most  readers  the 
least  attractive  part  of  this  very  interesting  work.  It  is  a  reper¬ 
tory  of  character,  a  drawing  from  real  life  of  the  genuine  criminal 
class.  We  believe  it  to  be,  as  regards  the  intent  of  the  authoress, 
strictly  authentic,  not  merely  “  founded  ”  on  fact,  and  then  the 
foundation  quietly  sapped  and  dissolved  in  the  rosy  waters  of  fiction. 
She  may,  of  course,  have  been  mistaken  occasionally  (as  who  may 
not  ?)  in  the  diagnosis  of  motive ;  but  in  the  broad  features  we 
doubt  not  that  she  is  correct  and  veracious.  It  is  a  book  to  take 
in  the  railway  and  read  by  snatches,  as  we  roll,  in  triumph  over 
time  and  space,  to  seek  new  forms  of  recreation.  So  read,  it  will 
cast  shadows  of  intense  gloom  one  by  one  across  the  avenue  of 
our  meditation  —  now  and  then,  however,  relieved  by  some  lighter 
form  of  frailty,  or  some  trait  that  shows  the  sunbeam  of  love 
playing  along  the  prison  wall.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  arise  from 
the  perusal  with  sad,  hard  thoughts  of  womanhood  debased  by 
crime.  It  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  exception  to  find  those 
of  this  class  capable  of  being  moved  by  such  a  degree  of  kindness, 
and  such  forms  of  showing  it,  as  are  consistent  with  prison  disci¬ 
pline.  The  utter  fiendishness  of  some  of  the  darker  faces  in  this 
penal  gallery  seems  unsurpassed  in  atrocity  by  any  of  the  older 
anecdotes  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  any  examples  culled  from 
foreign  annals  of  crime.  We  will  offer  the  reader  only  one  speci¬ 
men.  A  woman,  herself  a  mother  with  a  child  at  her  knee,  took 
the  opportunity  of  one  of  the  lady  officers  stooping  down,  with  a 
woman’s  kindly  heart,  to  caress  the  infant,  to  fly  savagely  upon 


her,  seize  her  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  tear  out  a  handful  of  it. 
They  are,  we  are  assured  by  the  fair  warders,  far  more  wicked 
than  the  male  criminals ;  and,  were  it  not  for  their  comparative 
incapacity  to  organize  concerted  action,  their  management  would 
probably  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  or  woman  either.  We  hear 
at  most  of  three  “pals”  joining  in  an  assault  on  all  the  windows 
within  their  reach.  Of  course,  a  row  in  a  ward  often  has  a  conta¬ 
gious  influence,  and  rebellion  sometimes  spreads  like  a  panic,  but 
only  to  blaze  itself  out  and  subside.  The  “  shams,”  too,  give 
infinite  trouble.  Women  will  counterfeit  illness,  or  insanity,  or 
make  a  feint  to  hang  themselves,  by  way  of  exciting  commisera¬ 
tion,  and  procuring  mitigation  of  their  treatment.  Once  or  more 
the  sham  suspension  has  been  only  too  good  an  imitation  of  the 
real  one.  We  can  only  observe,  ’tis  pity  it  was  not  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  for  that  tragic  end  would  have  been  the  best  precaution 
against  the  repetition  of  the  tiresome  farce.  There  are,  however, 
all  shades  of  criminality,  from  these  hues  of  Stygian  blackness  up 
to  the  twilight  of  penitence  and  shame. 

The  principle  of  classification  does  much  for  prisoners.  They 
enjoy  it,  however,  less  fully  than,  we  think,  they  might.  Mill- 
bank,  Brixton,  and  Fulham  represent  the  three  grades  of  female 
convict  life,  shading  off  at  last  to  that  faintest  degree  of  turpi¬ 
tude  at  which  they  are  deemed  fit  — 

Revocare  gradum  superasque  evadere  ad  oras. 

There  seems,  from  our  authoress’s  statement,  to  be  a  wide  field  for 
further  subdivision  with  increased  benefit  to  all  concerned.  For,  even 
to  the  coarse  dregs  of  female  humanity,  it  is  some  benefit  to  have  no 
eligible  victims  to  ensnare,  no  novices  to  reclaim  from  their  faint 
hankerings  after  virtue  into  the  broad  steep  downward  path  of 
headlong  sin.  The  book  will  be  widely  read,  and  it  is  some  miti¬ 
gation  to  the  hardships  of  that  body  of  suffering  “matrons” 
whose  cause  the  writer  pleads,  to  have  produced  a  book  which 
will  beget  for  her  and  them  a  wide  sympathy,  and  a  sustained 
interest  in  their  labours. 


HOME  AND  ABROAD.* 

R.  BAYARD  TAYLOR  is  an  American  traveller,  whose 
writings,  though  not  marked  by  any  great  excellences  of  style 
or  depth  of  thought,  yet  abound  in  pleasant  and  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  His  pages  are  such  as  could  only  have  been  produced  by  a 
fresh,  buoyant,  and  energetic  nature,  who  has  had  a  real  vocation 
to  follow  out  the  line  of  life  he  has  chosen  —  that  of  the  literarv 
tourist  and  lecturer.  His  career  is  worth  noting,  as  an  example 
of  the  manly  spirit  of  enterprise  with  w-hich  the  better  kind  of 
American  can  throw  himself  upon  the  world  and  gain  from  it  a, 
really  meritorious  position.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  the  author  of  the  present  volume  was  engaged 
upon  the  farm  in  his  boyish  days  in  manual  labour.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  apprenticed  to  a  printer ;  but  having  early  evinced  a  passion 
for  literature,  he  ventured  upon  poetry.  Some  of  his  verses  were 
published  in  provincial  papers,  and  afterwards  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  volume.  Having  by  this  means  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  Mr.  Griswold,  and  other  literary 
men,  he  was  induced,  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  to  entertain  a  project  of  travelling  in  Europe, 
of  supporting  himself  by  a  correspondence  with  newspapers,  or 
at  the  worst,  of  working  his  way  along  the  road  like  a  German 
travelling  apprentice.  His  relatives,  of  course,  one  and  all, 
cried  out  on  such  a  scheme  as  the  insanest  of  delusions,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  acquire  a  comfortable  subsistence  in  the 
sure  path  of  artisanship ;  but  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  knowing,  as 
he  subsequently  said,  his  man,  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 
And  with  the  slender  provision  of  one  hundred  dollars,  advanced  by 
the  editors  of  two  New  York  newspapers,  for  contributions  to  be 
sent  from  Europe,  Mr.  Taylor  —  not  then  eighteen  years  of  age  — 
started  for  Europe.  He  travelled  over  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  costume,  of  a  German  student,  and  suffering  from  time 
to  time  great  hardships  from  want  of  money.  For  many  days  — 
he  wrote  afterwards  in  his  account  of  his  journey  —  he  existed  on 
a  franc  a  day.  The  only  part  of  his  expenses  which  Mr.  Taylor 
found  he  could  not  reduce  was  his  nightly  lodging.  “  You  may 
exist,”  he  says,  “on  a  crust  of  bread  per  diem,  but  you  can  in  no 
part  of  Europe  get  a  bed  for  less  than  four  cents.”  He  once  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  determined  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  what 
starvation  really  felt  likfe,  and  to  record  his  sensations ;  but  he  is 
ashamed  to  say  that  the  arrival  of  some  remittances  for  his  travelling 
companions,  and  the  offer  of  an  advance,  overcame  his  weak  nature, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  credit  of  the  experiment.  On  his  return  to 
America,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  a  volume  entitled, 
Europe  a- foot  with  a  Knapsack,  which  had  great  success,  for  we 
have  seen  a  twelfth  edition,  dated  1 846,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  N. 
P.  Willis.  Since  then,  lie  has  continued  to  travel  over  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  has  published  as  many  as  seven  volumes, 
descriptive  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  Norway,  Central  Africa,  Egypt, 
India,  China,  Japan,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  Spain,  Greece, 
mid  Russia;  and  he  is  likewise  in  much  request  as  a  lecturer 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving- 
some  account  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  early  career,  for  the  present 
volume  is  of  a  fragmentary  character,  and  from  its  nature  would 
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be  deficient  in  interest  f@r  one  not  in  some  degree  acquainted  with 
either  his  earlier  life  or  volumes. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  from  the  sketch  entitled  “A  Country 
Home  in  America,”  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  worldly  affairs  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  prospered  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  farm  which  adjoined 
immediately  to  the  one  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  which  had 
fascinated  his  boyish  fancy  by  its  deserted  condition,  and  had  been 
to  him  what  the  land  of  Ejuxria  was  to  Hartley  Coleridge.  Mr. 
Taylor,  disciplined,  we  suppose,  by  early  and  hard  experience,  is 
evidently  a  very  prudent  man.  His  books  appear  to  have  prospered, 
and  lecturing  in  America  is  a  not  unprofitable  institution.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  parts  of  the  volume  is  termed  “  Mew  Pictures 
for  California.”  One  chapter  is  called  "A  Struggle  to  keep  an 
Appointment,”  and  describes  a  race  across  a  somewhat  difficult 
country  on  horseback  and  in  a  buggy,  in  order  to  catch  a  steam¬ 
boat  to  be  in  time  for  a  lecture  at  San  Francisco.  In  California, 
generally,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  find  society  sufficiently 
advanced  to  preserve  his  usual  dignity  as  lecturer.  Literary  asso¬ 
ciations  were  few,  and  the  populations  of  the  rising  towns  too 
migratory  to  admit  of  those  permanent  institutions  which  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  United  States  afford  shelter  and  assistance  to 
the  lecturer.  He  consequently  had  to  retain  the  services  of 

Mr.  E - ,  news-agent,  as  avant-courier,  hirer  of  theatres, 

poster  of  placards,  and  distributor  of  complimentary  tickets. 
The  lecturer  tells  us  with  great  simplicity  how  ho  was  obliged 
to  compromise  with  his  dignity  amid  the  mining  population  of 
California :  — 

This  arrangement  took  the  drudgery  of  the  business  off  my  hands,  it  is 
true  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  brought  me  before  the  public  in  a  new  and 
less  agreeable  character.  No  longer  the  invited  guest  of  societies  —  no  longer 
introduced  to  audiences  by  the  presidents  thereof — I  fell  to  the  level  of 
itinerant  phrenologists  and  exhibitors  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  :  nay  —  let  me 
confess  it  —  I  could  no  longer  look  down  upon  the  Ethiopian  minstrel  or 
refuse  to  fraternize  with  the  strolling  wizard.  It  did  not  surprise  me,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  principal  of  a  classical  academy,  in  a  town  which  shall  be 
nameless,  not  only  refused  to  hear  me,  but  denied  permission  to  his  scholars. 
“  He  is  an  author !  ”  exclaimed  this  immaculate  pedagogue ;  “  yet  he 
degrades  his  calling  by  thus  appearing  before  the  public.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  authors  to  countenance  such  degradation  !  ” 

In  Sacramento  Mr.  Taylor  lectured  to  an  audience  of  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  among  whom  in  the  gallery  lie  was  gratified 
to  see  a  number  of  fiannel-shirted  miners.  One  circumstance 
puzzled  the  lecturer  extremely  —  from  time  to  time  parties 
of  gentlemen  got  up  and  left.  Mr.  Taylor  imagined  at  first 
that  his  audience  had  been  so  accustomed  to  negro  minstrels 
that  they  were  bored.  However,  as  each  party  returned  after  a 
short  absence  —  he  inquired  the  reason  of  a  friend,  and  was 
informed  that  they  only  went  out  for  a  drink.  He  had  on  suc¬ 
cessive  nights  to  become  accustomed  to  this  practice,  and  had 
serious  thoughts  of  engaging  waiters  in  felt  slippers  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  his  hearers,  but  in  other  respects  he  foimd  the 
audience  most  agreeable.  There  is  one  story  here  which  strongly 
suggests  to  us  that  the  Scadder  of  Martin  Chuzzleivit  has  become 
a  Senator  since  the  date  of  that  publication.  The  land  adjoining 
Bear  Creek  which  always  dries  up  in  summer  was  made  formerly 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  State  in  the  following'  manner :  — 

A  certain  State  Senator,  who  bought  a  ranche  here,  introduced  a  bill 
making  it  the  seat  of  government.  “  Why,”  remarked  another  member, 
“  there  is  no  water  in  Bear  Creek  :  how  will  steamboats  get  up  to  the  place  ?  ” 
“  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  mover  of  the  bill,  fiercely 
brandishing  his  cane ;  “  I  assure  the  House  that  The  Senator  can  reach 
the  spot  every  day  in  the  year,  and  I  wall  chastise  you  if  you  deny  my 
word  !  ”  “  The  Senator  ”  was  a  large  steamboat,  which  plied  between  San 
F rancisco  and  Sacramento.  Thereupon  the  other  apologized,  withdrew  his 
remark,  and  the  bill  passed.  The  ranche  was  immediately  staked  into  lots, 
and  the  possessor  realized  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the  sale 
thereof. 

Summer  came,  Bear  Creek  dried  up,  and  the  humbug  was  seen  by  every¬ 
body.  “  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  The  Senator  could  get  here 
every  day  in  the  year  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  indignant  purchasers.  “  Why,” 
coolly  answered  the  ex-Senator,  “  it  is  true  :  the  Senator  who  contradicted 
me  can  get  here  at  any  time  —  what  is  to  hinder  him  ?  I  never  said  a 
steamboat  could  do  it !  ”  Having  thus  reconciled  the  swindle  to  his  con¬ 
science,  the  gentleman  prudently  retired  from  California.  This  was  told  me 
by  two  fellow-passengers,  while  passing  the  spot. 

The  description  of  beat  in  California  by  two  travellers,  as 
reported  by  the  writer,  is  very  graphic :  — 

As  it  drew  toward  noon,  the  breeze  fell,  and  the  sun  beat  fiercely  upon  our 
heads.  The  temperature  was  at  least  900  in  the  shade  —  which,  for  the  19th 
of  September,  was  a  fair  degree  of  heat ;  though,  as  the  driver  said,  “  This 
here  ain’t  a  circumstance  to  the  hot  days  in  June.”  “  How  hot  was  it 
then  ?”  I  asked.  “Why,”  said  he,  “120°  in  the  shade.”  “Impossible!” 
“  Well,  it  teas,  and  more’n  that.  Lord  !  how  the  horses  used  to  drop  dead 
along  this  road  !  The  leaves  jist  curled  up  in  the  heat,  and  the  trees  looked 
as  they  was  read}"  to  take  fire.  The  wind  blowed  from  the  south,  and  you’d 
ha’  thought  a  piece  of  hot  sheet  iron  was  held  before  your  face.  Why,  the 
crows  couldn’t  fly,  but  jist  sot  on  the  branches  ;  and  every  now  an  then  one 
would  tumble  off,  dead  as  a  hammer.”  “  That’s  so  !  ”  said  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  “  it  was  the  awfullest  heat  I  ever  sec.  The  ground  burnt  through 
your  boots,  and  the  sky  was  sort  0’  hazy,  like  the  world  was  nigh  bustin’  into  a 
blaze.” 

There  are  to  be  found  here  several  personal  sketches  of  much 
interest,  one  especially  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cohurg  Gotha  in  the 
ortion  of  the  volume  called  “  A  Home  in  the  Thiirmgian  Forest.” 
Ir.  Taylor  is  well  known  to  many  English  literary  notabilities; 
and  although  he  has  given  way  somewhat  to  the  American  habit 
of  not  respecting  the  privacy  of  living  persons,  the  pages  which 
record  his  reminiscences  of  his  English  friends,  are  not  among 
the  least  pleasant  of  the  volume.  There  is  a  good  account  here 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  of  his  cheerful  philosophy  being  found  at 


fault  with  respect  to  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  which  unpleasantly 
reminds  us  that  Harold  Skimpole  is  drawn  a  great  deal  too  close  to 
life:  — 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  fact,  might  justly  be  called,  among  poets,  the  Apostle  of 
Cheerfulness.  No  author  ever  possessed  a  sunnier  philosophy.  All  the 
hardships  and  disappointments  of  his  life  could  not  sour  or  embitter  him. 
He  stuck  bravely  to  the  theory  that  everything  was  good  and  beautiful  — 
that  there  was  no  inherent  evil  in  the  nature  of  Man,  and  no  reason  why 
every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  should  not  be  jolly.  Not  a  dark, 
or  morbid,  or  complaining  line  is  to  be  found  in  all  his  works.  His  poems 
are  full  of  breezes,  and  odours,  and  sunshine,  and  laughter.  His  personality 
conveyed  just  the  same  impression,  and  one  of  his  first  remarks,  on  that 
evening,  was  an  amusing  confirmation  of  it.  “  I  have  recently  lost  most  of 
my  teeth,”  said  he  ;  “  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  I  suffer  some  incon¬ 
venience  from  it.  I  always  supposed  that  Nature  would  compensate  us  for 
every  loss  of  the  kind  —  either  that  the  gums  would  harden  so  as  to  take  the 
place  of  teeth,  or  that  I  should  lose  all  desire  for  food  which  requires  mastica¬ 
tion  :  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  I  am  a  little  disappointed,  I  must 
confess  ;  but  I  shall  try  the  experiment  a  while  longer.” 

Mr.  Taylor,  if  we  mistake  not,  lias  published  more  than  one 
volume  of  poems,  and  there  is  an  immistakeable  poetic  character 
about  his  descriptions  of  scenery.  Without  being’  a  brilliant  or 
powerful  writer  he  is  always  amusing  and  instructive ;  and  the 
reader  is  pleased  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  an  open,  fresh, 
manly  and  modest  person.  The  best,  perhaps,  of  his  volumes  of 
travel  is  that  called  u  The  Lands  of  the  Saracens.” 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


> 


T3  0YAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON,  Sole 
Lessees. 

On  Monday,  August  25,  Thursday,  28.  and  Saturday,  30,  Benedict’s  Romantic  Opera,  “THE 
LILY  OF  KILLARNEY.” 

On  Tuesday,  August  26.  and  Friday,  29,  Balfe’s  Opera,  “  TTTE  ROSE  OF  CASTILLE.” 

On  Wednesday.  August  27,  Meyerbeer’s  Opera,  “  D1NORAII.1’  Commence  at  Eight. _ 

f  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  including  Saturday, 

AV  at  St.  James’s  Hall. —  The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will 
appear  Every  Eveni  g  at  Eight  (including  Saturday),  and  Saturday  Afternoon  at  Three. 
Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Aiea,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Programme  and  Tickets  at 
Chappell  &  Co.’s,  5(>  New  Bond  Street ;  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. _ 

pEDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  Il.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  tlie  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  is, _ 

TARITISH  ASSOCIATION  for  the  ADVANCEMENT  of 

-*3  SCIENCE.— The  NEXT  MEETING  will  be  held  at  CAMBRIDGE,  comm-mcing  on 
Wednesday,  October  1,  1862,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  R.  Willis,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  Jack¬ 
sonian  Professor  of  Natural  and  Expeiimental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Reception  Room  will  be  at  the  Town  Hall. 

Notices  of  Communications  intended  to  be  read  to  the  Association,  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  whether  or  not  the  author  will  be  present  at  the  Meeting,  may  be  addressed  to  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  University  Museum,  Oxford;  or  to 
Prof.  Babington,  M  A.,  F.R.S. ;  Prof.  LiveiDg,  M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  N.  M,  Ferrers,  M.A., 
Local  Secretaries,  Cambridge. 

WILLIAM  SPOTTISWOODE.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  General  Treasurer , 

in  rVio-tpr  c trout..  H  Throve  So"  re.  London. 

PANE  of  ENGLAND  NOTES.  —  £1 ,500  REWARD.— 

^  WHEREAS  the  Directors  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND  have  recently  discovered  that 
some  of  the  Paper  manufactured  for  their  Notes  lias  been  feloniously  taken  from  the  Mills  of 
Messrs.  Portal  &  Co.,  at  Laverstoke,  near  Whitchurch,  in  Hampshire,  and  that  such  paper  has 
been  nsed  in  the  fabrication  of  Forged  Notes,  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  REWARD  of  1500 
will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  shall  give  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  any  person  concerned  in  the  stealing  of  the  paper;  and  a  FU  KTH  ER  HE  WARD 
of  £1,000  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  shall  give  such  informatirn  as  will  lead  to  the  apprehension, 
and  conviction  of  any  person  concerned  in  the  fabrication  of  Forged  Notes  by  means  of  such 
paper.  Information  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Superintendent  Hodgson,  Police  Office,  Old  Jewry, 
London;  or  to  Messrs.  Fresbfields  &  Newman,  5  Bank  Buildings,  London. 

By  order  of  the  Di  rectors, 

Bank  of  England,  August  16,  1862.  E.  WE LSH.  Assistant  Secretary. 

(OAUTION. — BANK  of  ENGLAND  NOTES.— The  Directors 

of  the  Bank  of  England  hereby  give  Notice,  that  it  has  recently  come  to  their  knowledge 
that  some  of  the  Paper  manufactured  for  their  N<;tes  has  been  feloniously  taken  from  the 
Mills;  and  they  desire  to  caution  all  Bankers,  Money  Changers,  and  other  persons, in  taking 
payment  by  Bank  of  Englund  Notes,  not  to  depend  upon  t lie  apparent  genuineness  of  the 
Paper  alone,  but  to  examine  with  increased  carejhe  PRINTING  also;  and  in  all  cases,  lor 
their  own  protection,  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  Names  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  Notes 
are  received. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

Bank  of  England,  August  16, 1862. _ E.  WELSH,  Assistant  Secretary. 

XJYDROTI1ERAPEUTICS. — BEN  RIIYDDING,  ILK  LEY. 

JL  JL  This  is  one  of  the  completest  establishments  in  Europe  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and 
Visitors. 

For  Prospectus,  and  detailed  description  of  Ben  Rhydding  and  its  unsurpassed  Grounds, 
npply  to  the  House  Steward,  Ben  Rhydding,  Otley,  Yorkshire. _ 

XT  YDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

J — *-  Bichmond  Hill,  Surrey — Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATII  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ 

V  13  —ROYAL  TURKISH  BATHS,  BLOOMSBURY. 

V  .  111.  BEST  for  GENTLEMEN.  [2s.  6d.J  ONLY  ONE  for  LADIES.  [3s.  6d.] 
ALWAYS  READY.  Public  and  Private.  Cards  free  by  post.  2(>  Queen  Squaiie,  Russell 
Squake,  W.C.,near  the  British  Museum,  Mudie’s,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

_ *»*  From  Six  to  Nine  p.m.,  ONE  SHILLING,  with  every  luxury. _ 

t  ITERARY  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED.— An  experienced 

Writer  for  the  Press  i3  open  to  an  Engagement,  or  would  undertake  to  supply  two  or 
three  Articles  weekly.— Address,  S.  W.,  City  News  Rooms.  103  Chenpside,  E.C. _ 

(  LYTERHAM,  on  the  Surrey  Hills,  17  miles  from  London. — 

Ay  I, AND  to  be  SOLD  or  LET,  in  plots  of  from  4  to  20  Acres,  for  first-class  residences. 
Cither  on  ti  e  hill  or  in  the  valley.  Heal'hysoil.  Ample  supply  of  the  best  Spring  Water  to 
the  tops  of  the  houses — Apply  to  M.  K.  Martin,  Estate  Office,  Catcrham,  Red  Hill. 
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EEN'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

FOR  CHILDREN  ABOVE  SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Lady  Superintendent — Miss  II A  V. 

Assistant — ftJiss  ROSALIND  HOSKING.  ^ 

The  School  will  re-open  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  on  Thursday,  September  25. 

The  Senior  Division,  consisting  of  pupils  from  10  to  13,  is  taught  chiefly  by  Miss  Hay.  The 
Junior  Division  of  pupils  from  (j  to  10.  b>  Miss  Hosking.  Both  Divisions  uie  examimd  twice 
every  Term  by  the  Professors  of  the  College.  Instruction  in  Instrumental  Mu  ic  is  given  by 
Misses  Parry,  Green,  C.  Green,  and  Heaton.  Arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  Boarders. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  \\  illiams,  at  the  College 
Office. 

_ _  _ E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies,  and  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Fisitor— The  LORD  BISnOP  of  LONDON. 


Principal—  The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Laity  Resident — Miss  PARRY. 
Committee  of  Professors. 


W.  STERNDALE  BENNETT,  Mus.  D. 
Rev.  T.  A.  COUC,  M.A. 

E.  FUSCO.  B.A. 

Rev.  FRANCIS  GARDEN. 

WILLIAM  HUGHES. 

JOHN  HULLAII. 


ALPHONSE  MARIETTE. 
Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE. 
Rev.  M  MEYRICK. 

w.  Cave  thomas. 

HENRY  WARREN. 
GOTTLIEB  WEIL,  Pll.  D. 


The  College  Classes  will  open  for  the  MICHAELMAS  TERM  on  Thursday,  October  2. 
Individual  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  is  given  by  Mr.  George  Benson,  and  in  Instrumental 
Music  by  Messrs.  Barnett,  Jay,  O'May,  and  Dorrcll,  and  Misses  Parry,  Green,  C.  Green,  and 
Heaton. 

Special  Conversation  Classes  in  French,  German,  and  Italian  are  firmed  on  the  entry  of  six 
names.  Arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  Boarders.  Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  as 
to  Subjects,  Fees,  Scholarships,  iie.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the 
College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE.  M.A.,  Dean. 


UEEN  ELIZABETH’S  SCHOOL,  IPSWICH. 

Head  Master— (appointed  J anuary  18581. 

Rev.  HUBERT  ASHTON  IIOLDEN,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant,  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Stnior  Classic,  1845  ;  Editor  ot  ”  Aristophanes,”  “  Minucius  Felix, 
&c.  Examiner  for  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  1857,  and  formerly  Vice-Principal  of 
Cheltenham  College. 

Sub-Master. 

Rev.  HENRY  A.  BARCLAY,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  sometime  Senior  Master, 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,N.B. 

Mathematical  Masters. 

FRANCIS  PATTRICK,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  Eighth 
Wrangler,  1861. 

Rev.  J.  DUNNINGHAM,  M.A.,  St.  Peter’s  CoPege,  Cambridge  ;  late  Head  Master  of 
Colchester  School,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary  Key,  Ipswich. 

Assistant  Masters. 


Rev.  R.  N.  SANDERSON,  M. A.,  formerly  Lusby  Scholar,  Magdalen  nail,  Oxford.  — 

Rev.  J.  M.  TAYLER,  sometime  Assistant  Master,  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  N.B. 
JOSEPH  CARMAN,  Esq. 

Modem  Language  Master. 

T.  A.  N.  MEYEROWICZ,  Esq.,  Master  of  Modern  Languages  for  four  years  in  Trinity 
College,  Glenalmond,  N.B. 

Draining- Master. 

WILLIAM  T.  GRIFFITHS,  Esq.,  Master  of  Government  School  of  Design,  Ipswich. 
Chapel  and  Music-Ma  ter. 

R.  W.  FOSTER,  Esq. 

The  School  premises,  together  with  the  Gymnastic-ground  nnd  Cricket-field,  occupy  an  area 
of  about  eight  acres,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Arboretum  and  Christ  Church  Park,  in  a  most 
healthy  situation.  The  buildings,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Ilis  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  1851.  consist  of  two  large  School-rooms  and  other  smaller 
Class-rooms,  a  School  Chapel,  and  the  Head  Master’s  House,  which  has  accommodation  for 
upwards  of  sixty  boys,  andpo  senses  every  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the  boys. 

The  Trinity  Term  commences  on  September  13,  at  9  a.m. 


EXETER  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE. 

Visitor — The  LORD  BISHOP  of  EXETER. 

Council—  The  DEAN  and  CHAPTER  of  EXETER. 

Principal—  The  Very  Rtv.  C.  J.  EI.LICOT  1’,  B.D. 

Vice- Principals  —  The  Rev.  R.  C.  PASCOE,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford:  nnd  the  Rev. 

T.  W.  HARDY,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  designed  for  Graduates  of  either  of  the  Universities  “who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  instruction  in  Theology,  and  of  presenting  themselves  as  Candidates  tor  Holy  Ciders 
in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  or  elsewhere.  Fee,  £lb  each  term.  For  further  information 
respecting  Time  of  Residence  and  Course  of  Study,  apply  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN,  Exder. 
_ The  next  Term  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  30. 

CT,  PETER’S  COLLEGE,"  RADLEY. 

Visitor. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Trustees. 

nis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  Hon.  G.  C.  Talbot. 

Lieut. -Col.  Robert  Moorsom. 

Robert  Phillimore,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

The  Lord  Richard  Cavendish. 

The  Warden  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Warden. 

Rev.  Richard  Whitmore  Norman,  M.A.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Fellows. 

W.  Hasholl.  Captain  R.N.,  Bursar. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Wilson,  M.A.. Fellow  of  Brasenose  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Reynolds,  A.M.,  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

J.  II.  Rawdon,  M.A..  Brasenose  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch..  Oxford. 

C.  A.  Houghton,  B.A..  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford. 

R.  F.  Clarke,  B.A..  Fellow  of  St  John's  Coll.,  Oxford. 

"VV.  W.  Jackson,  B.A. ,  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford. 

R.  Laing.  Esq.,  Wadliam  Coll.,  Oxford. 

George  Wharton,  B.A.,  (Queen’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Assistant  Tutors. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Longden,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  R.  Gibbings,  A.M.,  T-inity  Coll.,  Dublin. 

Lecturer  in  History. 

Sidney  Owen,  M.A.,  Cn.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

Director  of  French. 

M.  Jules  Bue. 

Drawing ,  Military  Drawing ,  and  Water  Colours. 

W.  II.  F.  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

Gymnasium. 

A.  Maclaren,  Esq. 

The  College  will  reopen  <  n  September  12,  1862. 

The  Scholarship  of  £30,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart.,  for  annual  competition  by  can¬ 
didate*  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  the  Scholarship  of  20, founded  by  William  Gibbs,  Esq., 
lor  candidates  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  will  be  competed  for  at  Miehaeio  as  next.  Parents  of 
boys  not  members  of  the  School,  but  de.-irous  of  competing  for  either  Scholarship,  may  apply  to 
the  Junior  Bursar,  George  Brice,  Esq.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Radley,  Abingdon. 

pLARENDON  HOUSE,  COLLEGIATE  and  COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOL, Kennington  Road,  S.— Principal,  Dr.  C.  H.  Pinches, F.C.P.,F.R.A.S.  Examiacrs: 
The  University  of  Oxford  (local  examinations),  and  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Since  the  instituiion  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  in  1858,31  pupils  of  this  school  have 
obtained  certificates,  several  of  them  in  honours.  The  result  of  the  late  examination,  June 
1862,  will  not  be  published  until  September.  At  the  last  pupils’  examinaiion  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  May  1862  — total  number  of  candidates  examined  in  London,  215  —  31  pupils  of  this 
school  passed,  13  of  them  in  honours;  obtaining  also  the  College  Prizes  for  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Modern  Languages,  Natmal  Science,  and  Political  Economy.  The  next  term  will 
commence  on  September  10, 1862. _ _ 

nPRINITY  CHURCH  SCHOOL,  Springfield,  near  Chelmsford. 

An  Election  to  Two  Scholarships  will  take  place  in  September.  Candidates  must  have 
completed  their  Sixteenth  year  oil  the  day  of  Election. ^  The  Scholarships  arc  tenable  at  the 
School  for  Two  yenrs.  The  value  of  each  Scholarship  is  equivalent  to  £105  per  annum;  con¬ 
sisting  of  Free  Tuition  and  Commons,  with  a  Private  Bedroom  which  may  be  used  as  a  study, 
a  Seat  at  the  High  Table  in  the  Hall,  and  such  privileges  as  have  hitherto  been  conceded  to 
Private  Study  Pupils — Application  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Manning,  D.I)..  Head  Master, 
who  will  supply  the  necessary  particulars  as  to  the  Examinations  and  Testimonials  required . 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION-LIMITED. 

rPHIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

J-  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mali  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

_ E.  B.  LOMER.  7.1. A..  Secretary. 

V/LENTON. — SOUTH  of  FRANCE. — A  Medical  Gentleman 

-i-VJL  (married),  lately  attached  to  two  London  Hospitals,  and  now  occupying  a  villa  in  one  of 
the  best  situations  at  Menton,  can  receive  Two  or  Three  Invalids  to  reside  with  him  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  ,  ... .  . 

The  highest  professional  and  other  references  will  be  given. 

Address,  P.  C.  P.,  7  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Sauare. 


PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  Medical  Gentleman, 

residing  very  near  the  British  Muwum,  offers  a  Superior  Home,  with  the  use  of  a  large 
Libmry,  Assistance  in  Studies,  &e.,  to  One  or  Two  Young  Gentlemen  about  to  qualify  tor  cither 
of  t lie  learn  d  professions. — 1-  or  Terms,  apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Veiteh,  Advertising  Agent,  15 
C&lthorpe  Place,  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  W.C. 


September  1. 


"ENHANCE. — A  Foreign  Private  Tutor,  residing  in  the  Neigh- 

bourhood  of  Paris,  and  preparing  EL  lit  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  nobility  and  the 
higher  classes  •  <f  society  for  the  Army,  Civil  Service,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  a  vacancy  for 
Two— Apply,  by  letters  (.prepaid),  to  Professor  Dr.  B.,  14  Rue  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Germain  en 
La  ye,  France.  _ _____ 

plVIL  SERVICE  COMPETITIVE  and  ARMY  EXAMI- 

NATIONS.  — Special  Tuition  in  English  Composition,  History,  Geography,  French, 
Prtci  -Writing,  &c.,  lrom  a  selection  of  Papers  prepared  from  the  Government  Reports. 
References  to  successful  candidates— W.  II.,  1  St.  James’s  Street,  Piccadilly. 

pIVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  — A  B.A.  (Ch.  Oh.,  Oxon.), 

assisted  by  Graduates  of  both  Universities,  who  have  taken  high  honours,  and  the  ablest 
Foreign  Teachers,  bus  Vacancies  for  Two  or  Three  Pupils,  owing  to  the  Two  whom  he  sent  in 
having  been  successful  in  the  late  Examination,  in  winch  they  gained  the  best  and  second  best 
marks  f  r  the  English  Essay— Address,  Ch.  Ch.,  Pelham  Lodge,  Marlborough  Road,  St.  John’s 
Wood.  N.w _ _ _ 

T^AST  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

^  T  e  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  University  Tutorial  Association  (Limited),  under  tlis 
direction  of  Grut.uates  of  Oxford  and  Cni  ridge,  begs  to  inform  Principals  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tutors  that  he  nas  now  on  bis  books  several  Teachers  of  French  and  German,  who  I  ave 
passed  thr  seai  chin  a  Examination  in  these  subjects  required  by  the  Association  before  Regis- 
tra  ion.  They  will  be  found  thoroughly  ro"  petent  'i  eachers.  The  Secretary  will  be  most 
happy,  if  requested,  to  forward  the  Paper  Work  of  the  Examination— Address,  Foreign 
Secietary,9  Pali  Mall  East. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

’  ^  A  Married  Clergyman,  M.  A.,  Wrangler 


&  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS. 

gler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
living  near  Wind  or,  several  of  whose  Pupils  have  obtained  high  places  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  two  of  them  h  ving  taken  the  jirst  place  in  the  Examinations  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions,  occasionally  has  Vacancies.  Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

FRANCE. —  PRIVATE  TUITION  for  the  Army,  Oxford, 

Public  Schools,  Civil  Service,  &c.  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  Graduate  of  Oxford,  receives 
I  OUR  PUPILS.  Great  Facilities  for  Modern  Languages.  Sea-side  Residence.  Address, 
Rev.  M.  A.  Oxon,  Pavilion  Lefuix,  Rue  Sninte-Adresse.  Havre,  France. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  TIIE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

HP  WO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  iu  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Apply  for  Prospectuses,  &c.  to  Hi.  A., 6  Angell Terrace,  Brixton,S. 

rFHE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Graduate  of  Cambridge  reads 

with  Pupils  to  prepare  them  for  the  Public  Schools _ Address,  B.  A.,  Caider  It  Co.Ts 

Library ,  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 

TUENSINGTON.— An  Establishment,  intended  for  only  a  small 

number  of  residents,  is  open  to  Young  Ladies  requiring  a  careful  and  systematic  course 
of  Education,  or  seeking  the  advantages  of  eminent  masters  for  specific  studies. 

Terms  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  cn  application  to  the  Lady  Superintendent, 
39  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

THREAT  EXHIBITION. -APARTMENTS.— Gentlemen  and 

Families  visiting  London  may  have  bed,  breakfast,  and  tea  for  half-a-guinea  per  day, 
attendance  included,  in  die  house  of  a  private  gentleman,  in  a  fashionable  square,  two  minutes’ 
walk  from  Kensington  Gardens,  and  ten  from  the  Exhibition.  A  handsome  drawing-room  for 
the  use  of  ladies.  Rooms  can  be  secured  previously,  if  desired,  by  addressing  Housekeeper,  21 
Leinster  Square,  Bayswuter,  London,  W. 

’URSE  WANTED,  by  a  Lady  in  Edinburgh,  in  November, 

age  from  25  to  35  years,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  children,  to  take  charge  of  a  little 
Girl  a  year  old.  Must  be  a  member  of  the  Church.  Good  character  from  all  her  former  places 
i  dispensable.  One  recommended  by  her  present  mistress  preferred— Apply,  before  August  27, 
stating  wages,  &c..  to  X.  Y.  Z..  London  Bridge  Terminus  Hotel. 

IVTONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

-*-*■  _  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hancL  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 

James’s, 


annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  R.,  6  Norris  Street,  St. 
London.  *vW. 


r5M  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS.  —  PASSPORTS  and 

VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  dooiseastof  the  Adelphi 
Theatre. — N.B.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 

INOCULAR  GLASSES  (BURROW’S),  unequalled  for 

-L'  HIGH  DEFINING  POWER  and  BRILLIANT  FIELD.  Price,  3J  and  G  Guineas, 
in  Sling  Cases,  sent  on  receipt  of  post-office  order  to  W.  and  J.  BURROW,-  Great  Malvern. 
London  agents— City  ;  WALES  &  M‘cULLOCH,  32  Ludgate  Street,  and  56  Cheapside. 
West  End:  B.  ARNOLD,  72  Baker  Street. 


s 


TAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON-,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  Gd. 
WORKS — 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS. 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  IRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue.  UDon 
application— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

H  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON^ 

rriIE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

Stock  of  Foreign  Wine6  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21A  2Gs.  28s.  36>.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  irom  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Lcoville,  Margaux,  and  Laiitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 

_ _ ARTHUR.  COPPER,  &  CO. 

DR.  DE  JONG-H’S 

(.Knight  of  the  Ordci  of  Leopold  ofJJelgium) 

IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OK  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCKOFUL-  US  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“  \  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
cre;ue  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.’* 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.’* 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 

in  a  vn/l  ntTn/if  in  »•  4! _ „  .  I. _  it _ 1  •  .1  _  _ ,  ,  .  .  *  *  V 
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desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the*  nausea  and 
)  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 


indigestion  too  c 


t4  kAWRANCE,  Physician  to  II.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Saxc-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feclin" 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound  in 
winch  the  tmcacy  ot  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  6d  • 
lints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  Ins  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

SOLE  consignees  : 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTION.  -  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


August  23,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Review 


MPEEIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.— INSTITUTED  1820. 

DinrccTORs. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq,, Deputy -Chairman, 


Thow&s  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  II.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  I  ielcl,  Esq. 

George  Ilibbert,  E-q. 
Samuel  Ilibbert,  Esq. 

Thus.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


PROFITS.  — Four-fifihs,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 
The  assured  ore  entitled  t<*  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  the  4th  of  January,  1842, 
vary  from  £78  to  £16  1 5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  accord  ng  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  alter  the  4th  of  January,  1842,  vary  in 
like  manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
cit  her  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  ai  d  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

I-  surances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectus  and  further  information  may  be  hud  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

_ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

Established  1837. 

T3RITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Tier  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent _ 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

W  ith  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

Whole 

Prem. 

Age 

Annual 

Half 

Yearly 

Quar¬ 

terly 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Rem.  of 
Life 

Premium 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS.  Secretary. 


EQUITABLE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE, 

‘  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFRIARS. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 

Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 

John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 

Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

H.  S.  II.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  ChnHcs  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  li.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Co  w  per.  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 
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The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  O dices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  prefits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portTon  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Sorrendkk  of  Pojlicifs.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  nny  deduction. 

Loans  «»n  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  It  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

_ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

ONDON,  BUENOS  AYRES,  and  RIVER  PLATE  BANK 

(Limited). 

Capital,  £500,000,  in  5,000  Shares  of  i  100  each  (with  power  to  increase). 

Power  will  be  taken,  when  the  new  Act  relating  to  Joint-Stock  Companies  has  been  passed,  to 
reduce  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Shares,  if  considered  desirable. 

Deposit,  £2  per  share  on  application,  and  £2  on  allotment.  No  call  to  be  made  under  two 
months’  notice,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  call  up  more  than  £50  per  share. 

Directors. 

HENRY  BRUCE,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Colonial  Bank),  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  ANNING,  Esq.  (Anning  &  Cobb),  Lime  Street. 

F.  K.  DUMAS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Dumas,  Haukey,  &  Co.) 

HENRY  V.  EAST,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  City  Bank). 

JOHN  ELIN,  Esq.  (J.  B.  Elin  &  Co.),  Abchureh  Lane. 

JOHN  HACk  BLOCK,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  City  Bank). 

JOHN  IIICKIE,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Hickie,  Borman,  &  Co.),  Leadenhall  Street. 

DAVID  HO  WDEN.Esq.  (late  of  the  firm  of  Howden,  Newlands,  &  Co.),  Rio  Janeiro. 

GEORGE  A.  H.  HOLT.  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  C.  and  G.  Brownell  &  Co.,  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Monte  Video). 

JOHN  S.  KIVOLTA,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Antonio  Rivolta  &  Sons),  Leadenhall  Street. 

Bankers— THE  CITY  BANK. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  SEWELL,  SEWELL,  &  EDWARDS,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street. 

Messrs.  HUGHES,  MASTERMAN,  &  HUGHES,  Bucklertbury. 

Brokers . 

Messrs.  SEWELL  BROTH  ERS,  58  Old  Broad  Street. 

Messrs.  CROSLEY  BROTHERS,  30  Cornhill. 

Temporary  Offices— 31  Threadneedle  Street. 

%.  ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

No  more  promising  field  exists  for  legitimate  banking  operations  than  the  great  cities  of  La 
Plata.  The  ground  is  comparatively  unoccupied,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  may  be  looked  upon  us  certain  in  a  region  proverbially  so  fruitful.  The  increase  of  the 
great  staples  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  is  virtually  illimitable. 

The  average  monthly  remittances  to  Europe  f  orn  both  pluces  arc  upwards  of  £400,000,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Government  remittances,  a  large  portion  of  which  would  naturally  be  negotiated 
through  a  Bank  possessing  the  requisite  facilities  for  carrying  on  such  business.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  legitimate  bills,  drawn  against  shipments  of  manufactures  from  this  side,  may 
also  be  expected  to  pass  through  the  Bunk.  Interest  of  money  rules  high,  viz.  from  10  to  18  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  establishment  of  peace  in  the  Argentine  Confederation  offers  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  carrying  into  effect  a  project  long  entertained  for  employing  British  capital  in  extending 
banking  facilities  to  the  important  cities  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video. 

With  the  introduction  of  railways  and  steam  navigation,  trade  is  assuming  large  dimensions, 
and  only  needs  the  judicious  application  of  foreign  capital  to  develop  the  immense  resources  of 
the  country,  and  to  augment  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures. #  For  several  years  back 
there  has  been  a  continuous  increase  in  a  most  desirable  class  of  immigration  f  om  nearly  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  the  healthy  and  fertile  shores  of  the  River  Plate  and  its  tributaries;  and  the 
Governments  of  the  respective  Republics  are  sedulously  enhancing  every  inducement  in  this 
direction. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  will  comprise  current  accounts,  negotiating  bills  of  exchange, 
discounting  good  bills  and  other conveitibleseuurities.afturdinglegitimatecommercialfacilities, 
and  transacting  all  other  banking  operations.  The  management  of  its  affairs  will  be  entrusted 
to  reliable  and  experienced  persons,  possessing  the  requisite  local  knowledge.  The  head  office 

and  seat  ofthe  diiection  will  be  in  London.  ,  , 

The  credit  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  stands  deservedly 
high  in  England.  . 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares  may  be  obtained  of  the  Brokers  and 
Solicitors,  as  above  ;  at  the  Temporary  Offices  of  the  Bank  ;  at  the  Argentine  Consulate  s  the 
Monte  Videan  Consulate,  11  Parliament  Street,  S.W. ;  and  at  the  several  Vice-Consulates  of 
the  two  Republics  in  the  United  Kingdom. _ _ 

T  ONDON,  BUENOS  AYRES,  and  RIVER  PLATE  BANK. 

J—J  Notice. 

ALL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SHARES  in  this  Bank  must  be  SENT  IN  on  or  before 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  the  28th  instant. _ 

THE  BANK  of  QUEENSLAND 

J-  BANK  MANAGER. 

The  Directors  of  the  above  Bank  give  notice  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
the  office  of  Manager  in  the  Colony.  Preference  will  lie  given  to  a  Gentleman  possessing  local 
Banking  experience.  Applications  to  state  qualifications,  past  experience,  and  references,  ancl 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Queensland  (Limited),  Temporary  Offices, 
26  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


(LIMITED). 


THE  NORTH  LONDON  PARK  and  LAND  COMPANY 

(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000,  in  50,000  shares  of  £5  each.  Deposit.  10s.  per  share  on  application,  and  10s.  per 

share  on  allotment. 

In  case  of  non-allotment  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduction. 

Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  FERMOY,  M.P.  (Chairman),  5  Pembridge  Square,  W. 

Mr.  Alderman  ALLEN,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Bank, 
5  We*tbourne  Street,  Upper  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 

GEORGE  COOK,  Esq.  ([Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Cook),  17  B’sinehall  Street.  E.C. 

PETER  GRAHAM,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham),  Oxford  Street,  W. 

WILLIAM  M AKINS,  Esq.,  10  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 

LIGHTLY  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  Chairman  ofthe  East  Anglian  Railway,  25  Gower  Street, 
Bedford  Square,  W  .C. 

Solicitor . 

HENRY  WELLINGTON  VALLANCE,  Esq.,  12  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 

Bankers . 

The  METROPOLITAN  and  PROVINCIAL  BANK  (Limited), 75  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  HUGGINS  &  ROWSELL,  1  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

Messrs.  COLEMAN,  TURQU AND,  YOUNGS,  &  Co.,  16  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
Secretary  (pro  tem.)  —  F.  K.  PARKINSON,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices— 12  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

For  full  particulars  see  the  “  Times  ”  of  August  16. 

The  Estate  is  Freehold,  and  contains  458  acres,  in  a  ring  fence,  within  half-an-honr’s  drive  of 
the  Regent’s  Park,  and  adjoins  the  Wood  Green  Station  ofthe  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Tire  purchase-money  is  £183,000,  which  is  to  be  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  shares. 

The  cash  portion  need  not  be  paid  until  June  24,  1864. 

No  interest  is  to  be  paid  in  the  meat  time. 

The  Park  is  to  be  opened  by  May  1,  1863. 

The  Rent  ofthe  Park  up  to  June  24, 1864,  is  at  the  rate  of  £  ">  per  acre  per  annum. 

Full  prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
the  Brokers,  or  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  Temporary  Offices  of  the  Company. 


lyriNCING-  LANE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Offices,  9  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Capital,  £100,000,  in  1,000  Shares  of  £100  each.  Deposit,  £10  per  Share  on  application. 

A  policy,  on  a  life  nominated  by  the  Shareholder,  in  the  Rock  Life  Assurance  Company  for 
£100,  upon  which  the  premium  has  been  paid  in  full  to  the  Office,  will  be  given  with  each  share. 

Directors . 

CHARLES  CAPPER,  Esq.,  Victoria  Dock  House,  9  Mincing  Lane. 

JOHN  GODDARD,  Esq.,  Actuary  to  the  Rock  Life  Assurance  Company, 

ANDREW  LUSK,  Esq.  (Messrs.  A.  Lusk  &  Co.), Fenchurch Street. 

CHARLES  MAGNAY,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Young,  Son,  &  Magnay),  Limehousc. 

JOHN  WHICHCORD,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  16  Walbrook. 

Bankers. 

THE  IMPERIAL  BANK,  6  Lothbury. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  THOMAS  &  IIOLLAMS,  Mincing  Lane. 

The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  purchase  the  large  building,  No.  9  Mincing  Lane,  let  as 
offices  to  merchants  and  others,  basing  its  operation  on  the  tontine  principle,  and  giving  to  each 
holder  of  a  share  a  policy  for  £100  fully  paid  up,  and  free  from  all  conditions  as  to  residence 
abroad  or  any  other  circumstance,  on  a  life  of  his  own  nomination,  not  less  than  eight  or  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  Rock  Life  Assurance  Company,  which  was  established  in  the 
year  1806,  and  which  has  an  accumulated  fund  of  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling. 

At  the  falling  in  of  each  life  the  Shareholder  will  receive  the  amount  of  his  policy,  and  his 
interest  in  the  huiloing  —  which  will  at  no  time  have  yielded  him  less  than  4|  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  considerably  more  —  will  ceas  *,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  interest  of  the  remaining  Shareholders  will  be  increased  in  proportion,  until  January  1, 
1893,  when  the  property  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the  Shareholders  whose 
nominees  are  living  on  that  day. 

The  advantages  which  this  investment  offers  to  subscribers  are: 

1st.  An  immediate  secured  dividend  of  not  less  than  4}  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital. 

2nd.  An  absolute  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum  originally  subscribed. 

3rd.  An  investment  which  must  increase  in  value. 

4th.  A  prospective  share  in  the  realization  of  the  property,  when  sold  in  1893,  the  value  of 
which,  to  the  then  shareholders,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate. 

>  5th.  An  endowment  for  a  child  which  will  provide  certain  and  increasing  interest  whilst 
living,  with  a  free  policy  payable  at  death. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  prospectus,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Imperial  Bank,  6  Lothbury,  or  of  the  Manager  and  Secretary, 

•  _ • _ C.  B.  DAVIS,  9  Mincing  Lane. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  COTTON  COMPANY  (Limited). 

*  *  Supported  by  the  leading  firms  in  Lancashire,  and  with  an  influential  and  practical 
Board  of  Directors. 

Deposit  on  application,  5s.  per  Share. 

For  full  prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Bankers,  the  Alliance,  London  and  Liverpool,  end  the 
Union,  Manchester;  to  the  Brokers,  Messrs.  Sandeman  &.  Dobree.  2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings; 
or  Messrs.  Wolfenden  &  Sons,  Manchester  ;  to  the  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Dcsborough,  Young,  Sc 
Desburough,  6  Size  Lane  ;  or  to  Mr.  Reid,  Secretary  pro  tern.,  11  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London. 


T  ONDON,  BRIGHTON,  and  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY.— 

Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock.— The  Directors  arc  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
for  the  ISSUE  at  par  of  the  remainder  of  the  Company’s  perpetual  FOUR  per  CENT.  DEBEN¬ 
TURE  STOCK,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Company  without  payment  of  stamp  duty  or 
other  expense.  . 

This  Stock  will  have  the  same  priority  as  the  present  Mortgage  Debt. 

The  fixed  dividend  will  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  money  is  paid  to  the  Company’s 
credit,  and  half-yearly  interest  to  June  30  and  December  31  iu  each  year  will  be  transmitted  by 
warrants  payable  on  those  days  respectively. 

Forms  of  application  for  any  amount  of  Stock  (not  being  fractions  of  a  pound)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned. 

London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus.  FREDERICK  SLIGHT,  Secretary. 

'THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  proce>s  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  ns  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 2  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

o 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

i 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

l 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14  ID 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

T>EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  Tiie  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  liis  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads  from . 12?.  6d.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower 'Baths,  from . 8s.  Od.  to  £6  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from . 6s.  Od.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(  All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  ot  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro¬ 
plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves, 

I  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and 
1  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Hatlis,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bed- 
i  ding,  Bed-room,  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large 
i  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s 
I  Place ;  and  1  Newman’s  Mews. 
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TVTESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  LIST.— The  quality  maybe 

judgid  by  their  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  the  International  Exhibition;  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Department,  Class  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  Class  XXXVI.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases.  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  Cases,  Pocket- 
Books,  Purses,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Chess-Boards,  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Apparatus,  Desks, 
Workboxes,  Inkstands;  the  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  superior  Razors,  Sci-sors,  and  Penknives; 
the  best  Table  Cutlery  and  Electro  Plate;  Papier  Machi  Tea-trays,  Waiters,  and  a  variety  ot 
first-class  ornamental  pieces  in  Papier  Mache;  Parisian  Novelties  in  Ormolu, Postage  Balances, 
Courier  Bags,  Picnic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Wine  and  Spirit  Flasks,  Mediaival 
Articles,  and  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

Mr.  Bazin  having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  a  Juror  in  Class  XXXVI. 
of  the  International  Exhibition  (dressing-cases,  &e.l,  the  firm  were  by  this  circumstance  pre¬ 
cluded  from  competing  fur  a  prize  medal.  A  medal  was  awarded  them  in  Class  XXXII.  (cutlery). 

112  Regent  Street,  W„  and 

4  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (fourth  house  from  Comhill). 
_ Catalogues  post  free. _ 

“H'URNISH  your  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES:  they 

are  the  cheapest  in  the  end — Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  I  1ST  may  be  had  o'n 
application  or  post- fiee.  This  List  embraces  the  leading  articles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery.  Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Beths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats,  &c _ Deane  &  Co.,  London  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  1700, _ 

TpURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

e  #  Kingdom. 


Drawing-room  Suites,  complete  £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 


Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 
_ Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. _ 

XT ANDSOME  BRASS  and  IRON  BEDSTEADS.— HEAL 

&  SON’S  Show  Rooms  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable  both 
for  Home  use  and  for  Tropical  Climates  ;  handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  Brass  Mountings  and 
elegantly  Japnnned  ;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants  ;  every  description  of  Wood  Bedstead 
that  is  manufactured,  in  Mahogany,  Birch,  Walnut  Tree  woods,  Polished  Deal  and  Japanned, 
-all  fitted  with  Bedding  and  Furnitures  complete,  as  well  as  every  description  of  Bedroom 
Furniture. 

XTEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  con- 

taining  Designs  and  Prices  of  109  Bedsteads,  os  well  as  of  150  different  articles  of 
Bedroom  Furniture,  sent  free,  by  Post.  —  HEAL  &  SON,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bedroom  : 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  106  Tottenham  Court  Hoad,  W. _ 

TN  TER  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier  j 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully  | 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  *25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be  ' 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  6ide  the  Label 
**  Tucker’s  Patent.” _ 

CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks;  alsoTor  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

(CHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB'S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  I ’rice.  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  67  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 
DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens'),  London. 

(  ALD  BOTTLED  PORT. — 20,000  dozens  of  the  best  Vineyards 

and  Vintages,  laid  down  during  the  last  Forty  years,  including  a  Bin,  Fourteen  years  in 
Bottle,  of  850  Dozen, bottled  by  the  late  Mr.  Fenwick,  known  to  the  Trade  as  his  celebrated 
“SIX  VINTAGE”  Wine,  dry,  full  of  Beeswing,  and  of  immense  flavour,  delicacy,  and 
bouquet.  Samples  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  86  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.;  and  17  and  18  Park  Row,  Green¬ 
wich,  S.E. 

Price  Lists  free  by  Post.  Established  a.d,  1785. _ 

UININE  WINE.  — WATERS’S,  2  MARTIN’S  LANE, 

CANNON  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  others,  303,  per  dozen. 

_ *»*  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  SEE  CLASS  2. _ 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE, 

CURRY,  or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_ SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ 

QAUCE.—  LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

IO  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Cuosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

“PRICE'S  GLYCERINE  may  he  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

J-  4  lb.,  }lb.,  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
“  Prick’s  Patent.”  —  Bt.i,moxt,  Vauxhai.i.,  London,  S. _ 


piESSE  &  LU BIN’S  HUNGARY  WATER,  cooling,  refresh- 

ing,  invigorating.  “lam  not  surprised  to  learn,”  says  Humboldt,  “  that  orators,  clergy¬ 
men,  lecturers,  authors,  and  poets  give  it  the  preference,  for  it  refreshes  the  memory.”  Em¬ 
phatically  the  scent  for  warm  weather.  A  case  of  six  bottles,  10s. ;  single  samples,  2s.  —2  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 

HIS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

Paraffin,  Is.  8d.  per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound  ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  H.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 

16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. _ 

SINGLE  TOOTH  from  5s.  SETS  from  5  guineas. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AND  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

-LA.  Messrs.  Lewin  Mosely  &  S  ns  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  improved  Gum-coloured 
Enamelled  base  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  which  supersedes  all  metals  or  other  agents  nowin 
general  use,  and  as  it  is  moulded  in  a  soft  state,  all  inequalities  of  the  gums  or  roots  of  teeth  are 
carefully  protected,  thus  insuring  an  unerring  fit  and  a  perfect  system  of  painless  Dentistry. 
Consultation  and  every  information  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases  by  Lewin  Mosely 
&  Sons,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. _ 

('ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

W  wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preservin':, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey.— Sold  in  bottles.  3s.0d.,fis.,  and  11s.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDKIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. _ 

AWPIOLE  life  may  he  passed  with  scarcely  a  day  of  illness  if 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  be  used  upon  the  first  premonitory  symptoms  of  functional 
derangement.  They  act  as  a  mild  and  balsamic  aperient,  removing  w  ithout  the  slightest  pain  or 
inconvenience  all  obstructions,  and  restore  the  whole  system  to  a  state  of  health  and  comfort. 
May  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets, 
1  Is.  each. 

DINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 

strength,  only  by  DINNEIORD  &  CO.,  172  ~  ~  -  ■  . 

respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


72  New  Bond  Street,  London,  aud  sold  by  all 


n.  L  E  N  FIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

W  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 


Grocers,  &c.  &c _ WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London.^ 

“IZ  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

X\-  unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  fid.  each  (Is.  packets  sent  free  by  post 
for  14  stamps),  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

lO  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  end  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


HJ.  &  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORS,  114,  116,  118,  120, 

•  H.pfrpnt;  St.rppt’..  99.  flnmJiill.  T.rmrlrm  •  nnrl  10  St..  Ann’s  Snnnrp.  T\f  nnrthpstpr. 


AUTUMNAL  DRESS.-FOR  GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll’s  Neglige  Angola  Suits,  Two  Guineas. 
Nicoll’s  Angola  Trousers,  Sixteen  Shillings. 


FOR  LADIES. 

Nicoll’s  Waterproof  Jackets  and  Cloaks,  for  the  sea-side  or  travelling,  One  Guinea  each. 
FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Nicoll’s  Knickerbocker  and  other  Suits,  One  Guinea  each. 


TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  (f  the  necessary 

Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  NOTICE _ THRESHER’S  INDIA 

TWEED  SUI'i’S,  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  and  THRESHER’S 
INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS  were  invented  and  are  manufactured  exclusively  by 
Thresher  &  Glenny,  and  for  which  they  were  awarded  the  International  Exhibition  Medal  of 
1862  ;  the  Exhibition  Medal  of  1851  ;  and  the  Madras  Medal  of  1856.  The  hit- h  character  and  uni¬ 
versal  approval  of  these  articles  have  led  to  a  number  of  inferior  imitations,  all  of  which  are  adver¬ 
tised  under  similar  but  triflinglv  altered  names,  and  therefore  Messrs.  Thresher  &  Glenn v  feel 
it  necessary  to  announce  that  the  India  Gauze  Waistcoats,  the  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  and  the 
India  Tweed  Suits  can  only  be  procured  at  their  Establishment,  152  STRAND,  next  door  to 
Somerset  House.  London. 


TV  NICKERBOCKERS,  and  Hose  to  match.  —  Sold  by 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  152  Strand,  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 
London.  N.B,  Lists  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  expense. 


45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


A  S  LER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  ±7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 


N°. 


CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  (plain’I.-KODRIGUES’ 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 5  quirts  for  6d.; 
Sermon  Paper,  4s.  6d.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARM-S  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CA  »<D- PLATE  elegantly  engraved, and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for‘4s.6d.,  at  HENRY  RODIIIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


CHERWOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.” — Belmont,  Vauxhall. 


SIXTEEN  VOLUMES  at  a  time  are  supplied  from  COOMES’S 

LIBRARY  to  Country  Subscribers,  paying  £3  3s.  per  annum,  a  larger  number  than  is 
allowed  by  any  other  library  in  town  or  country.  Town  Subscriptions,  One  Guinea  and 
upwards.  Prospectus  sent  on  application _ 141  Regent  Street,  W. 


SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS.  — Surplus  Copies  of  Motley’s 

“Dutch  Republic,”  Galton’s  “Vacation  Tourist,”  “  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,”  Du  Chaillu’s 
“Africa,”  “Dr.  WoliF’s  Life,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Montulembei  t’s  “Monks  of  the  West,” 
“  Brunei’s  Life,”  and  many  other  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


TAE  PORQUET’S  POPULAR  WORKS:— 

NOUVELLES  CONVERSATIONS  TARISIENNES.  3s.  6d. 

FRENCH  GRAMMATICAL  ANNOTATIONS.  Is.  fid. 

QUESTIONS  sur  l’HISTOIRE  d’ANGLETERRE.  Is.  6d. 

POESIES  pour  la  JEUNESSE  (Premier  Cours).  3s.  fid. 

TURNING  ENGLISH  IDIOMS  into  FRENCH.  3s.  6d. 

FRENCH  PLAYS,  for  the  Young  of  either  Sex.  3s.  6d.  each. 

LE  FRANC  BAVARD.  3s.  fid. 

London:  Sim pkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

And  may  be  had  of  the  Author,  at  his  Scholastic  Agency.  14  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


JACOBS’  LATIN  READERS _ New  and  Improved  Editions. 

T  ATIN  READER.  Part  I.  Selected  from  Phredrus,  /Esop, 

' ■  &c.  By  Professor  Jacobs.  Eighteenth  Edition.  With  the  Addition  of  the  Quantity 
where  requisite,  and  of  a  few  Notes,  pointing  out  the  Derivation  and  Construction  of  the  more 
difficult  Words.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


LATIN  READER.  Part  II.  Selected  from  Cicero,  Livy, 

Nepos,  &c.  Tenth  Edition,  on  the  same  plan.  12mo.  cloth,  3s. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  A:  Co. 

EDWARDS'  GREEK  DELECTUS,  &c. 

(TJ.REEK  DELECTUS  ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Greek  Construing: 

adapted  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar;  with  Notes  on  some 
peculiar  passages,  and  a  Lexicon  Verborum.  By  T.  W.  C.  Edwards,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  throughout,  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.— KEY  to  ditto,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

EDWARDS’  EXEMPLA  GR/ECA  MINORA ;  or,  First  Series 

of  Examples  to  be  turned  from  English  into  Greek  ;  with  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  Words,  in 
English  and  Greek.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

London:  Stmpktn,  Marshall.  &  Co. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

TVTEW  TEXT-BOOKS  on  ENGLISH  HISTORY :  constructed 

™  specially  for  the  use  of  Pupils  preparing  for  Public  Examinations,  with  copious  Biogra¬ 
phical  and  other  Notes,  Examination  Questions,  &c.  By  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  Lecturer  on 
History,  Normal  College,  Cheltenham. 

I.  OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY  for  Junior  Classes. 

Fourth  Thousand,  fcp.  cloth,  2s.  (id. 

“  We  foretell  that  these  ‘  Outlines  ’  will  soon  he  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  preparing  for  one 
or  other  ot  our  numerous  literary  tournaments.”— Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 

n.  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY  for  Senior  Classes. 

Fcp.  cloth,  5s.  fid.  This  work  contains,  besides  the  usual  narrative,  about  fifty  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  in  the  shape  of  biographical  and  other  notes,  necessary  for 
examinees,  but  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  school  history. 

“  The  best  text-book  of  English  History  for  a  student  who  wishes  to  get  up  a  good  stock  of 
information  iu  a  short  time.” — The  Pupil  Teacher. 


III.  ANALYSIS  of  the  STUART  PERIOD  of  ENGLISH 


HISTORY  for  J  unior  Students.  Fcp.  cloth,  6s. 

“  Carefully  and  judiciously  put  together —Athenceum. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  it  Co.,  Stationers’-Hall  Court. 


Now  ready,  the  Thirty-sixth  Thousand,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Q  OYER’S  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE.  Comprising  Receipts 

^  for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  Every  Meal  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
Nursery  and  Sick  Room.  By  the  late  Alexis  Soy  hr.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  &c. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  keeper  of  a  kitchen  and  larder  in  the  kingdom.”— Lancet. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYER’S  GASTRONOMIC  REGENERATOR ;  or,  System  of 

Cookery  for  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy.  With  Plates.  Ninth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
_ London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers*  Hall  Court. 

CRADOCK’S  GENUINE  EDITION  OF  JOSEPH  GUY’S  GEOGRAPHY. 

/RUJY’S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY :  to  which  is  now  added 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  The  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and 
thoroughly  corrected,  by  William  Cooke  Stafford.  Illustrated  with  7  Maps,  royal  18mo. 
red,  3s. 

.London:  Cradock  &  Co.;  Whittaker  &Co.;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  the  only  pub- 
Ushers  of  Joseph  Guy’s  School  Books;  complete  lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


H 


This  day  is  published,  square  8vo.  cloth,  lettered,  7s. 

EART  MELODIES.  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  New 

Hymns  and  Psalms.  By  Henry  Bateman. 

London:  John  Snow,  35  Paternoster  Row. 


Bohn’s  Royal  Illustrated  Series  for  September. 


TVTARRYAT’S  POOR  JACK.  With  forty- 

after  designs  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.,  beautifully  engrave 


-six  Illustrations 

_  ...  graved  on  wood  by  Branston 

and  others.  Twentieth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  extra  clolh,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Henry  G.  Boun,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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ONE  SHILLING. 

M ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  David  Masson. 

-*-*-*-  No.  XXXV.  for  SEPTEMBER,  1862,  will  be  published  on  Friday,  August  29. 

Contents : 

I.  THE  WATER -BABIES  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
Kingsley,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Author  of  44  Alton  Locke,”  44  Westward  Ho  !  ”  Chapter  II. 

II.  WOMEN  IN  ITALY  IN  1862.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

III.  THE  MORNING  PAPER.  By  Charles  Allston  Collins. 

IV.  MICHAEL  ANGELO  :  a  Dramatic  Anecdote,  adapted  from  Friedrich  Hebbel.  By 

Richard  Garnett. 

Y.  THE  HAND  OF  MAN  IN  THE  KIRKDALE  CAVERN.  By  John  Taylor, 
Author  of  44  The  Great  Pyramid—  Why  was  it  Built  ?”  &c.  &c. 

VI.  VINCENZO;  or.  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of  “Lorenzo  Benoni,” 
“Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

Chap.  X — Continuation  of  the  Experiences  of  a  Raw  Recruit.  . 

„  XI — A  Colonel  Unhorsed. 

VII.  THE  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  WAR.  By  our  Special  Correspondent  in  America. 

The  Case  of  the  North. 

The  Slavery  Question. 

The  Military  Position. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Future. 

America  and  England. 

VIII.  “  OVER.” 

IX.  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  THE  HEBRIDES  ;  Glimpses  from  Oban. 

***  Volumes  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V.  are  now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Cambridge  ;  and  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers ,  Newsmen,  and  at  all  the  Railway  Stations. 


THE  CORNI-IILL  MAGAZINE.  No.  XXXIII.  (for 

SEPTEMBER)  will  be  published  on  Friday,  the  29th  inst.  One  Shilling,  with  4 
Illustrations. 

Contents  : 


ROMOLA.  {With  2  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  XI _ Tito**  Dilemma. 

„  XII _ The  Prize  is  nearly  Grasped. 

„  XIII. — ' The  Shadow  of  Nemesis. 

„  XIV.— The  Peasants’ Fair. 

DOES  ALCOHOL  ACT  AS  FOOD  ? 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Parti. 

MANOLI :  a  Moldo-Wallachian  Legend.  By  W.  M.  W.  Call.  {With  an  Illustration.) 
THE  STATE  TRIALS. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLIXGTON.  {With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  I.— The  Squire  of  Allington. 

„  II— The  Two  Pearls  of  Allington. 

„  III _ Tiie  Widow  Dale  of  Allington. 

A  SUMMER  NIGHT  ON  THE  THAMES. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE.  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Literature— Poems  of  Arthur  Clough.  Maurice  de  Guerin’s  Journals,  Letters,  and 
Poems.  America  betore  Europe.  The  Spas  of  Europe.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Theories  of  History. 

Science _ The  Antiquity  of  Man.  Two  Anatomical  Discoveries.  Atmosphere 

of  the  Stars.  Sun  Spots  and  the  Magnetic  Needle.  Soap  made  from 
Eggs. 

Mustc. — Review  of  the  Season. 

THOMAS  BETTERTON,  LATE  OF  THE  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS  THEATRE. 
ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS._No.  24.  On  a  peal  of  Bells. 


Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  6-r>  Cornhill . 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  August  23,  1862.  3d. 

Contents  ; 

Killing  no  Murder— Embalming  the  Dead:  the  Method  and  the  Practice  —  The  Commis¬ 
sariat  of  Puris— The  Commi  tee  of  Counci1  on  Education  —  Friendly  Societies  in  the  North  — 
The  Suez  Canal  and  its  Progress—  The  State  ot  Crime  in  1861  —  Climate  —  The  Day. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  July  in  neat  wrapper  is  now  ready.  Is. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 


(CHURCH  INSTITUTION  CIRCULAR.— The  23rd  number, 

published  on  the  8th  inst.,  completes  the  volume  (433  pp.)  for  this  Session  of  Parliament. 
The  contents  consist  of  leading  articles  from  various  publications,  reports  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings,  of  Meetings  ot  the  Central  Council  and  Local  Associations,  divisions,  lists,  and 
generally  matters  of  interest  to  Churchmen.  Bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

London:  Hugh  Williams  &  Co.,  32  Pa'ernoster  Row,  E.C.,  or  of  any  Bookseller. 


T  ONDON  BANKS.  — MOSAICS.— The  BUILDER  of  this 

;*  ■*  Day,  4d.  contains  :  — Fine  View  of  the  London  and  County  Bank  —Building  Appliances 
in  French  Court — Mosaics  and  Enamels  —  Old  Lead  Work  (with  Illustration)  —  Sanitary 
State  of  Islington—  Lives  of  British  Architects  — City  Gardens  (with  an  Engraving)  —  Queen 
Eleanor’s  Cross  at  Noi  thampton  —  The  Security  of  our  Bridges  — Foreign  Railways  — Art- 
Criticisin  —  From  Paiis  —  t  ever  at  Rotherham  —  New  buildings  in  Nottingham  —  The  Foun¬ 
tains  in  ^  Trafalgar  Square  — Bath  Theatre  —  Church-building  News — Provincial  News  — 
Competitions,  &c.  —  Office,  1  York  Str  et,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  WORK  BY  “  WATERS.” 

On  September  1,  never  before  published,  2s. 

T TNDISCOVERED  CRIMES.  By  “Waters,”  Author  of 

44  Recollections  of  a  Police  Officer,”  44  Experiences  of  a  Real  Detective,”  &c.  &c. 

N.B — This  intensely  interesting  work  surpasses  in  dramatic  effect  and  narrative  power  any¬ 
thing  hitherto  produced. 

_ London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

THE  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 

On  September  1,  never  before  published,  2s. 

■RECOLLECTIONS  of  an  IRISH  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 

^  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  IT.  R.  Addison. 

***  This  work  records  the  extraordinary  career  of  the  late  celebrated  Major  Vokes,  Chief 
Folice  Magistrate  of  Munster,  his  surprising  pursuit  of  “  Whiteboys,”  “Terry  Alts,’  and 
“Peep-o-Day  Boys,”  and  his  marvellous  escapes  from  all  kinds  of  plots  to  entrap  and  assas¬ 
sinate  him. 

_ London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Flee.t  Street. _ 

“FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY.” 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  with  Additions,  cloth,  5s. 

FALLACIES  of  the  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  Dickson. 

-I  “Any  educated  person  who  will  carefully  read  this  work  and  compare  it  with  his  own 
experience,  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  Dr.  Dickson’s  theory  has  the  advantage  over  any 
other,  and  how  readily  a  man  may  understand  his  own  ailments,  and  in  most  cases  himself 
adopt  timely  remedies.”— Journal  of  Education. 

_ Tikseev  Brothers,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  And  ail  Libraries. _ 

Just  published,  8vo.  pp.  514,  cloth,  12s. 

HP IIE  SPAS  of  EUROPE.  By  Julies  Althaus,  M.D.,  Author 

of 44  A  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,”  & c. 

_ London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Second  Edition,  15s. 

MUIE  WATER-CURE  in  CONSUMPTION ;  a  demonstration 

of  its  Curability.  With  149  Cases  of  Cure.  By  John  Balbirnie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  Great 
Malvern.  “The  woik  of  a  man  ot  science,  who  thoroughly  understands  both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  water-cure.”  —  Chambers' s  Edinburgh  Journal. 

_ London:  Longman  &  Co, _ 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

RIBLE  TRUTHS  with  SHAKSPEAREAN  PARALLELS, 

being  Selections  from  Scripture,  Moral ,  Doctrinal,  and  Preceptial,  with  Passages  Illustra¬ 
tive  of  th*  Text,  from  the  writings  of  Shakspeare. 

44  There  is  a  bold  originality  and  humour  in  the  suggestion  that  Shakspeare  may  have  intended 
to  take  orders,  and  that  his  plays  contain  the  embryo  of  many  potential  sermons— nay,  that  in 
him  the  Episcopal  Bench  has  lost  its  brightest  ornament— which  almost  deserve  to  be  connected 
with  an  individual  name  instead  of  an  anonymous  shadow  .''—Spectator. 

“Singularly  illustrative  of  the  profound  wisdom,  the  lofty  morality,  and  the  deep  religious 
feeling  "of  the  immortal  bard.”— Sunday  Times. 

_ London :  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Avc  Maria  Lane. _ _ 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  15s. 

rT'HE  PORT  and  TRADE  of  LONDON ;  Historical,  Statis- 

tical,  Local,  and  General.  By  Chas.  Capper,  Manager  of  the  Victoria  London  Docks. 
_ _ Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  Cornhill. _ _ _ _ 

Just  ready,  super-royal  8vo.  extra  eloth,  boards,  14s. 

IX/fODE  of  MANUFACTURING  GUNPOWDER;  with  a 

"-L  Record  of  the  Experiment  carried  on  to  ascertain  the  value  of  charge,  windage,  vent, 
weight,  &c.,  in  Mortars  uud  Muskets ;  also  Reports  of  the  various  proofs  of  Powder.  By  Col. 
TVs.  Anderson,  C.B.  With  .Notes  and  Additions  by  Lt.-Coi.  Parlbv  ;  With  several  illustrated 
Engravings— John  Weaee,  5'j  High  Ilolborn,  W.'C. 


ELEMENTARY  BOOKS. 

Eleventh  Edition,  Is.  Cd. 

TPNGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  late 

^  Head  Master  of  the  Charterhouse  School. 

Eleventh  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC  TAUGHT  by  QUESTIONS. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  is. 

OUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND;  with 

Questions. 

Third  Edition,  with  Additions,  is.  3d. 

(OUTLINES  of  the  IIISTORlr  of  FRANCE;  with  Questions. 

By  the  Rev.  O.  Cockavne,  M.A. 

Fourteenth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  lOd. 

QUTLINES  of  ROMAN  HISTORY;  with  Questions. 

Thirteenth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  Is. 

(OUTLINES  of  GRECIAN  HISTORY;  with  Questions.  By 

the  Rev.  B.  Bouchibr,  M.A. 

Fifteenth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

QUTLINES  of  SACRED  HISTORY;  with  Questions. 

Price  Is. 

QUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  IRELAND;  with  Ques- 

tions.  By  0.  Cockayne,  M.A. 

Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  Is. 

QUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  CHURCH. 

Second  Edition,  2s.  Cd. 

OUTLINES  of  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  before  the 

REFORMATION  j  with  Questions.  By  W.  H.  Hoare,  M.A. 

Twenty-ninth  Edition,  with  Map  and  Woodcuts,  lOd. 

QUTLINES  of  GEOGRAPHY ;  with  Questions. 

Fourteenth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  lOd. 

QUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Hall, 

A/  of  King’s  College. 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  lOd. 

QUTLINES  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  &c.;  with 

Questions.  By  R.  M.  Zornlin. 

With  Illustrations,  10&. 

QUTLINES  of  GEOLOGY ;  with  Questions.  By  R.  M. 

Zornlin. 

Price  lOd. 

QUTLINES  of  CHYMISTRY ;  with  Questions.  By  Thomas 

Griffiths. 

With  Examination  Questions,  Is. 

QUTLINES  of  MYTHOLOGY.  By  a  Scholar  of  Trinity 

A^  College,  Dublin.  _ 


LONDON:  PARKER,  SON,  &  BOURN,  WEST  STRAND. 


Second  Edition,  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

QOMMENTARY  on  the  EPISTLES  to  the  SEVEN 

CHURCHES  in  ASIA.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trengii,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

HP  HE  REMAINS  of  the  LATE  MRS.  RICHARD  TRENCH. 

Being  Selections  from  her  Journals,  Letters,  and  other  Papers.  Edited  by  her  Son,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

SIR  H.  JAMES’S  MAPS  OF  MAGNETIC  VARIATION  AND  CHARTS  OF 

THE  STARS. 

Now  ready,  imperial  folio,  coloured,  Ids.  Cd.  in  sheets,  or  21s.  mounted  in  a  plain 
quadrant-shaped  leather  case,  or  30s.  in  a  hands  me  quadrant-shaped  leather  case; 
the  Magnetic  Variation  Maps,  separately,  3s.  each,  the  Charts  of  the  Stars,  2s.  pach 

TWO  MAPS  of  the  WORLD,  with  LINES  of  MAGNETIC 

JL  DECLINATION;  and  FOUR  CHARTS  of  the  STARS,  on  the  GEOME¬ 
TRICAL  PROJECTION  of  Two-thirds  of  the  Sphere.  By  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  REV.  DR.  MAJOR’S  GUIDES  TO  LATIN  AND  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION. 

Lately  published,  l2mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

A  SELECTION  of  PASSAGES  from  “THE  SPECTATOR” 

for  TRANSLATION  into  LATIN  PROSE:  with  Hints  for  the  Assistance 
of  Beginners  ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Ciceronian  Phrases.  By  the  Rev.  John  R.  Major, 
D.D.,  Head  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London. 

“  Dr.  Major's  selection,  if  rightly  employed,  I  with  grammatical  correctness  and  idiomatic 
will  enable  the  student  to  write  Latin  prose  |  purity.”— Athenmum. 

By  the  same  Author,  12mo.  2s.  fid. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  PRAXIS  of  GREEK  COMPOSITION, 

adapted  to  W  adsworth’s  “  Greek  Grammar;”  and  designed  as  a  companion  to 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wilkins’s  “Progressive  Greek  Delectus.” 

“  This  is  one  of  tire  best  treatises  for  com-  I  Dr.  Major,  or  any  other  writer,  has  yet  fur- 
mencing  students  witli  which  its  author,  |  nished  the  scholastic  world.”— John  Bull. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


8vo.  with  (i  Charts  of  Storms,  Sec.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

HP  HE  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the 

JL  Ordinary  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  By  H.  W.  Dove,  F.R.S.,  Member  of 
the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Moscow,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revise.d  and  enlarged.  Trans¬ 
lated,  with  tlie  Author’s  sanction  and  assistance,  by  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Dublin;  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  H  Ludgate  Hill.’ 


rruiE 
JL  Wi 


This  day  is  published,  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  12s.  Cd. 

RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  William  Howled 

With  Illustrations  on  Wood  bv  Bewick  and  Williams. 


By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  with  many  Woodcuts, 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES  —  Old  Halls,  Battle- 

Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Remarkable  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  2  vols.  squat  e  8vo.  25s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Just  published,  Fifth  Edition,  2s.  6d.;  free  by  post,  32  stamps, 

TNISEASES  of  the  SKIN :  a  Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 

Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square _ “This  admirable* 

•we  might  almost  say  indispensable,  little  work  comes  to  us  in  its  tifth  edition,  enriched  with  an 
excellent  and  most  temperate  chapter  on  the  Turkish  bath.”— Medical  Critic . 

T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


♦ 


STIRRING  TIMES  UNDER  CANVAS.  By  Captain 

Herford.  Post  8vo.  [ Immediately • 


JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN,  and  the  WAY  to  IT. 

By  the  Rev.  Herman  Douolas,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Londoners  over  the  Border.”  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “Maiy  Rowell.”  Small  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

[Immediately. 

NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION. 

RAISING  the  VEIL.  By  John  Pomeroy.  2  vols. 

post  8vo.  21s.  [Ready. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  BENTLEY’S  STANDARD  NOVELS. 


NELLY  ARMSTRONG.  2s.  6d. 


[Just  ready. 


MEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE  :  or,  Vicissi- 

tudes  in  both  TTemisphereg.  By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq.  3  vols.  31s.  6d.,  with  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author  from  a  Photograph.  \_On  Tuesday. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Iler  Majesty. 


MR.  NEWBY  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  TEN  MOST  POPULAR 

1.  A  GENTLEMAN'S  STORY. 

2.  YORKE  HOUSE.  By  W.  Platt. 

3.  THE  DULL  STONE  HOUSE. 

4.  RIGHT  and  LEFT.  By  Mrs.  Newby.’ 


NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

5.  RECA  GARLAND. 

6.  A  MARRIAGE  at  the  MADELEINE. 

7.  MARY  GRAHAM.  By  L.  Curling. 

8.  FEENE  VALE. 


Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Iler  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

HEALTHS  and  WATCH-FIRES.  By  Captain  Colomb.  «  This 

novel  contains  vivid  sketches  of  the  battles  in  the  Crimea.”—  Express.  “  The  plot  is  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  stirring  interest.” — Saunders's  News  Letter . 

THE  LAST  DAYS  of  a  BACHELOR.  “  Mr.  M‘Grigor  Allan’s 

style  is  good,  and  his  portraits  true  to  nature.  What  more  can  be  said  to  render  a  novel 
worthy  of  becoming  popular.”—  Observer.  “Its  humour,  pathos,  and  epigrammatic 
satire  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Swift  and  Voltaire.” — Express. 

“ ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL:”  a  Simple  Story.  By 

Cyrus  Redding,  Author  of  “Fifty  Years’  Correspondence,”  &c.  2  vols.  [On  the  29  th  inst. 


CG  Brook  Stueet,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.’S 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

- 4 - 


NOW  READY. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS,  from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 
8vo.  14s. 


THE  ASIAN  EXPEDITION.  —  Travels  in 

Ladak,  Tartary,  and  Kashmir.  With  numerous  chromo-lithographic  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Torrens,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
8vo.  28s. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the 

“LIBERAL”  PARTY.  By  the  Author  of  “Miriam  May”  and  “Crispin  Ken.”  8vo. 
price  15s. 

The  truth  of  the  Statements  made  in  this  Booh  was  confirmed  by  the  Speeches 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday 
Evening,  the  lsi  of  August. 


THE  CRUISE  of  the  SAINT  GEORGE  on 

the  WEST  INDIAN  and  NORTH  AMERICAN  STATION.  6vo.  10s.  Gd. 


NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Norway.  By  Captain  N.  B.  Laurie.  8vo.  12s. 


THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Moorish  Dynasty  in 
Spam  to  the  Last  Morocco  War.  With  Origiial  and  Unpublished  Letters  from  th  -  Prince 
of  Hesse,  Sir  George  Eliott,  the  Due  de  Crillun,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  lias  sustained  since  it  became  a  Fortress.  By  Captain  Saver, 
Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar.  8vo.  18s. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Pbiuu-, 
Rector  of  \v  add  in^ton,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  3  vols. 
8vo.  Vol.  II.  21s. 


ECCLESIA  VINDICATA.  A  Treatise  on 

Appeals  in  Matters  Spiritual,  with  suggestions  for  Amending  the  Course  of  Proceedings  in 
Appeals  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  By  James  Wayland  Joyce,  M.A.  12mo. 
price  5s.  Od. 

BIBLIOLATRY  :  an  Essay.  By  the  Rev. 

James  Huohes,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE 

by  the  Austrian  Frigate  “  Novara.”  English  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  30s. 


MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Just  published.  Third  Edition,  2s.  Gd. ;  post  free  32  stamps, 

TRIE  EAR  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  and  on  tlie  Pre- 

-T-  vention  of  Deafness.  By  Wii.liam  Habvev,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Squaie. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  is.;  post  free  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR,  arising-  from 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgic  Headache.  Rfnshaw,  356  Strand.  W. 


Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

(WN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

V'  of  the  Till-oat.  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucus  Membrane.  By 
James  Yeabslev,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Intirmary,  Suckville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM,  is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

This  day  is  published,  6d.;  by  post  7d. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  SUPPLY  OUR  COTTON  MARKET  ? 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  lion.  Tlios.  Milner  Gibson,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade. 

Oxford,  and  377  Strand,  London:  J.  H.  &  Jas.  Pabkeb. 


THE  LORD  DUNDREARY 

IN 

LONDON  SOCIETY. 


See  HIS  LORDSHIP  “  PROPOSING,”  and  HIS  LORDSHIP’S  ILLUSTRATED 
LETTER,  in  the  New  Number  of  LONDON  SOCIETY,  with  Sixteen 
Engravings,  Is.  _ _ _  _ _ .  [On  Monday. 

The  Number  Contains  : 

A  HALF-HOLIDAY  WITH  THE  ACTORS.  (Pen  and  Pencil 
Ski  tehes  at  the  Dramatic  Fete.) 

BEADTIFUC  J-UCY  PIERSON:  a  Tale.  ( Illustrated .) 

SOCIETY  AT  THE  SEASIDE.  (.Illustrated.) 

THE  RIFLEMEN  AT  WIMBLEDON.  ( Illustrated .) 

MY  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 


OFFICE:  49  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


A  “  KETTLE-DRUM  ”  IN  MAYFAIR. 

Reported  by  Jack  Easel,  Esquire.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Mauries. 


See  the  New  Number  of  LONDON  SOCIETY,  with  Sixteen  Engravings,  Is. 

(O'*  Monday. 

Tub  Number  also  Contains; 

ODDITIES  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON.  (Illustrated.) 

PATERFAMILIAS  READING  “  THE  TIMES.”  (Illustrated.) 
MUSICAL  MEMORIES  :  Opera  Queens. 

CRICKET  AN  A. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  LAY  OE  THE  LISTLESS  SWELL.  ( Illustrated .) 


OFFICE:  49  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Price  3d.;  Stamped, 4d. 

THE  PARTHENON 

Of  August  23  contains  : 

REVIEWS. 

Autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  Leud beater  Papers. 

Frederick  Lucas. 

The  New  Testament  from  Griesbach’s  Text. 

Brother  Help. 

L’Esclavnge  et  l’Union  Americaiue,  par  A.  Carlier. 

Goethe’s  Herman  and  Doiomea. 
feayer’s  History  of  Gibraltar. 


Germans  and  Persians. 

Italian  Marbles  in  tin  International  Exhibition. 

FOREIGN  COKHE8PONHENCE. 

a  altti.  Munich. 

SCIENCE. 

Carpenter’s  Foraminifera,  and  Hofineister’s  Cryptogamia.  Fishes  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Music  and  the  Drama.  Biography  of  Franz  Schubert* 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  IIALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S  W. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


All  the  best  Works  of  the  Season,  and  of  th®  past  twenty  years,  are  in  Circulation  and 

on  Sale  at 

MUD  IE'S  LIBRARY. 

Revised  Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  Works  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  lor  Sale,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

CHARLES  EDWABD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  AND  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

Branch  Establishments; 

CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  bound,  2s.  Gd. 

'THE  MILITARY  POSITION  of  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas 

I  Beevor  Davf.nky,  M.A. ,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

i  “  A  remarkably  able  and  lucid  essay.  The  language  is  singularly  perspicuous,  full  of  spirit, 

and  always  appropriate,  while  the  illustrations  from  history  are  both  apposite  and  impartial.” _ 

{Spectator.  “  A  series  of  clever  military  essays.” — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 
j  _  London:  Jaiuku.d  £  Sons,  12  Paterno>ter  Row. _ 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

T  AYS  and  POEMS  on  ITALY.  By  Francis  Alexander 

*  Mack  ay — A  Lay  of  Andrea  T)oria;  Battle  of  Bavin;  A  Vision;  Maid  of  Spezzia;  Rome, 
Florence,  Pisa,  &c.;  War  Chunt— Hurra  for  Garibaldi  1  &c.  £c. 

“Treated  with  much  p.hility  and  poetic  power  ."—Literary  Budget* 

“Of  very  considerable  excellence.”— Critic. 

“  Vigorous  and  elegant.” — Worcester  Herald. 

“Graceful  alike  in  language  and  imagery.”— Scotsman. 

“Treated  with  a  fervour  *\hi  h  must  enchant  all  w  hose  affections  are  at  present  set  on  the 
mighty  struggle  which  is  enacted  on  the  land  of  ancient  Rome.”—  Glasgow  Gazette . 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 
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NEW  WORKS. 

- » - 

THOMAS  CARLYLE’S 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Vol.  III.  demy  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  and  Maps,  20s, 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

[Is published  this  day. 


THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MARRIETTA. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 


HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING’S 

LAST  POEMS. 

Second  Editipn,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Is  published  this  day. 


FRANCATELLI’S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  ROYAL  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER. 

Post  Svo.  with  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations,  12s. 


WILLIAM’S 

ORCHID  GROWER’S  MANUAL. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additional  Matter,  post  8vo.  5s. 

_  [Is  published  this  day. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


NOTICE.  —  Was  published  on  August  11,  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 

By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD,  B.A. 

of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

“This  ‘Public  Life  of  Macaulay  ’  is  rendered  more  valuable  from  the  citations  which,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  been  taken  from  writings  unknown,  or  practically  inaccessible  to, 
the  general  reader;  and  the  author  has  rescued  from  possible  oblivion  some  important  frag¬ 
ments,  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  their  biographical  value.”— Observer. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

MR.  B.  JERROLD’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

ENTITLED, 

TWO  LIVES. 

By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library, 

MR.  S ALA’S  NEW  WORK, 

ACCEPTED  ADDRESSES. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 

Author  of  “  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,”  “  Dutch  Pictures.” 

**#  It  is  from  this  work  that  Mr.  Sala  is  giving  public  readings. 


Now  ready,  uniform  with  the  “  Little  Tour  in  Ireland,”  with  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Keene,  Os. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GRISETTE : 

A  Tale  of  Student  Life. 

By  HERBERT  VAUGHAN. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


BOOKS  FOR  OUTDOOR. 

- t - 

Price  5s. 

GLAUCUS ; 

Or,  Wonders  of  th.e  Sea*Sliore. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Eversley. 

Containing  beautifully  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Objects  mentioned  in  the  work. 
Royal  16mo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

“  One  of  the  most  charming  works  on  Natural  History . written  in  such  a  style,  and 

adorned  with  such  a  variety  of  illustration,  that  we  question  whether  the  most  unconcerned 
reader  can  peruse  it  without  deriving  both  pleasure  anil  profit.”— Annals  of  Natural  History. 


Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TYPICAL  FORMS  AND  SPECIAL 
ENDS  IN  CREATION. 

By  JAMES  M'COSH,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ireland;  and 

GEORGE  DICKIE,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  N atural  History  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

“Founded  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  which  serve  as  the  examples  in 
illustration  of  the  two  great  principles  enunciated,  and  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  two 
words.  Order  and  Adaptation.  These  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  creation, 
beginning  with  plants  going  through  the  whole  organic  kingdoms,  in  crystalline  forms  and 
chemical  proportions;  the  heavenly  bodies;  and,  finally,  showing  the  correspondence  between 
the  laws  of  the  material  world  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.”— Athememn. 


With  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

STRAY  NOTES  ON  FISHING  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  CORNWALL  SIMEON. 

“If  this  remarkably  agreeable  work  doe3  not  rival  in  popularity  the  celebrated  ‘'White’s 

Selborne,'  it  will  not  be  because  it  does  not  deserve  it . the  mmd  is  almost  satiated  with  a 

repletion  of  strange  facts  and  good  tilings.”— Field. 


With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

FOOTNOTES  FROM  THE  PAGE 
OF  NATURE; 

Or,  First  Forms  of  Vegetation. 

A  POPULAR  WORK  ON  ALGiE,  FUNGI,  MOSSES,  AND  LICHENS. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  F.R.S.E. 

“Admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  more  scientific  botanic 
works,  and  to  throw  a  new  interest  over  country  rambles  by  bringing  into  notice  the  simple 
forms  of  vegetation  everywhere  to  be  met  with.”— Saturday  Review. 


Illustrated,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOULDER; 

Or,  Gleanings  by  a  Field  Geologist. 

By  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

“  We  do  not  know  a  more  readable  book  on  a  scientific  subject,  and  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
young  people,  as  well  as  interesting  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  subject  it 
treats  of.”—  Clerical  Journal. 


Crown  8 vo.  6s.  6d. 

LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH; 

Its  Origin  and  Succession. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

“  It  is  not  without  gratitude  as  well  as  pleasure  that  one  receives,  at  such  a  time,  a  careful 
and  condensed  summary  of  the  present  unquestionable  results  of  scientific  research,  proceeding 
from  one  who  has  great  clearness  and  soundness  of  intellect,  and  the  richest  and  completest 
knowledge.’  ’—A  onconformist. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


GARIBALDI. 


Now  ready,  with  4  Illustrations  and  2  Maps,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  AND 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA; 

Where  they  are ;  What  they  are ;  and  What  they  may  become. 

A  Sketch  of  their  History,  Topography,  Climate,  Resources,  Capabilities,  and 
Advantages,  especially  as  Colonies  for  Settlement. 

By  ALEXANDER  RATTRAY,  M.D.  (Edin.)  R.N. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  G5  CORNHILL. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Permission. 

Now  published,  and  may  be  had  at  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  1  vol.  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  FREDERICA  ROWAN. 


Now  ready,  in  extra  gilt  cloth,  with  Italian  Emblems  and  a  View  of  Garibaldi’s 
Home  in  Caprera,  3s.  Gd. 

GARIBALDI  AT  CAPRERA. 

By  COLONEL  VECCHJ. 

With  a  Preface  by  Mrs.  GASKELL,  Author  of  “  Mary  Burton.” 

“  This  little  volume  should  be  among  the  books  of  all  who  can  share  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
comrade,  a  friend,  for  a  true  hero  .''—Examiner. 

“  Gives  the  fullest  and  most  minute  account  of  the  life  of  Garibaldi  at  Caprera.  . . .  Many  of 
the  reflections  and  remarks  of  Garibaldi  published  in  this  little  volume  will  give  most  readers  a 
new  view  of  his  great  and  generous  character.” — Morning.  Star. 

“  It  is  elevating  to  listen  to  the  pure,  noble  sentiments  that  colour  Iris  table-talk.” 

_  Bradford  Review, 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  and  Railway  Stations. 


MACMILLAN  fy  CO.  beg  to  announce  that  a  Second  Edition  of 

RAVENSHOE, 

By  Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of  11  Geoffry  Hamlynf  3  vols. 
crown  8  vo.  31s.  Gd.  will  be  ready  next  week. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW; 
AND  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO.,  33  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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CHAPPELL  &  CO.’S 

NEW  ROOMS, 

50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS 


NEW 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

AND  SECOND-HAND, 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 


These  beautiful  Rooms  contain  Pianofortes  of  every  description,  by  every  celebrated  maker  of  London,  &c.,  and  form  a  collection  unequalled  by 
tlxat  of  any  other  Establishment. 

The  Instruments  arc  classified  in  the  following  manner :  — 

ROOM  No.  1.  —  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description  from  TEN  to  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  2.  — PIANOFORTES  from  THIRTY-FIVE  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  3.  — PIANOFORTES  from  SIXTY  to  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS;  also  HARMONIUMS 
of  the  best  kinds. 

ROOM  No.  4.  —  HARMONIUMS  of  every  description  from  SIX  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS. 

ROOMS  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  are  appropriated  to  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  for  Hire,  and  include  Instruments 
of  every  kind,  by  Alexandre,-  Broadwood,  Collaed,  Ep.ard,  &c.  & c. 

Purchasers  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  side  by  side,  Pianofortes  by  every  recognised  maker,  and  of  forming  a  far  more  correct  judgment 
of  {heir  various  merits  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  factories,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which  necessarily  differ  greatly, 
and  frequently  deceive  the  ear  even  of  the  most  skilful. 

The  superiority  of  tone  of  ALEXANDRE’S  Harmoniums  is  too  well  established  to  need  any  comment.  An  immense  assortment  may  be  seen, 
suitable  to  the  School-room,  Church,  or  Drawing-room,  ranging  in  price  from  Five  to  Eighty-five  Guineas. 

Any  Instrument  may  be  exchanged  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  purchase,  should  it  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  perfectly  new  Pianoforte  or  Harmonium  may  be  hired,  if  taken  for  twelve  months  certain. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

CHAPPELL  &  CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  PIANINO :  a  very  elegant  Pianoforte,  of  a 
small  size,  but  with  the  full  compass,  check  action,  and  perfect  touch  ; 
admirably  adapted  to  small  rooms,  yachts,  boudoirs,  &e.  Excellent  for 
keeping  in  tune :  and  the  cheapest  Pianoforte  with  check  action  yet 
made.  Price  25  Guineas,  either  in  rosewood  or  walnut.  Height,  3  ft.  4  in. 

CHAPPELL’S  ENGLISH  MODEL  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE.— 
To  amateurs  preferring  the  pure  English  tone  of  the  BROADWOOD  and 
COLLARD  quality,  the  English  Model  will  be  found  the  most  perfectly 
satisfactory  instrument  at  a  moderate  price.  The  action  is  of  the  same 
simple  description  as  the  above  makers’,  and  therefore  especially  adapted 
to  the  country,  where  the  more  complicated  actions  are  objectionable  to 
the  tuners. 

In  elegant  Rosewood  case,  with  full  fret,  similar  in  all  respects  to  other 
instruments  at  50  Guineas,  price  35  Guineas.  In  splendid  walnut 
(similar  to  other  60  Guinea  instruments),  40  Guineas. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  price  50  Guineas ; 
or,  in  handsome  walnut,  60  Guineas. — This  instrument  has  (unlike  other 
Cottage  Pianofortes)  Three  Strings,  and  the  fullest  Grand  compass  of 
Seven  Octaves.  It  is  strengthened  by  every  possible  means  to  endure 
the  greatest  amount  of  wear,  and  to  stand  perfectly  in  any  climate.  The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  description  ;  the  tone  is  round,  full,  and  rich; 
and  the  power  equal  to  that  of  a  Bichord  Grand.  The  case  is  of  the  most 
elegant  description,  in  rosewood  ;  the  touch  elastic  ;  and  the  repetition 
very  rapid.  No  Pianoforte,  in  all  respects  comparable,  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  England  at  the  same  price.  Every  instrument  will  be  war¬ 
ranted,  and  (if  desired)  exchanged  within  twelve  months  of  the  purchase. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS.  —  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE  HARMONIUMS  and  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description, 
nearly  (if  not  quite)  as  good  as  new,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Second¬ 
hand  Instruments  of  every  description,  and  in  great  varietv,  by  BROAD- 
WOOD,  COLLARD,  ERARD,  CHAPPELL,' KIRIyMAN,  &c. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

ALEXANDRE  &  CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 

NEW  FIVE-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  the  best 
of  all  makers.  In  oak  case,  with  a  compass  of  Four  Octaves.  Perfect  for 
the  Cottage,  School,  or  Choir.  Price  Five  Guineas.  At  CHAPPELL’S, 
50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  with  Five 
Octaves,  two  footboards,  and  in  oak  case.  These  instruments  are  lower 
in  price,  and  superior  to  all  other  cheap  Harmoniums.  Descriptive 
Lists  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  by  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE. — No.  1,  with  double  key-hoard,  8  stops,  and  8£  rows  of  vibra¬ 
tors,  in  rosewood  case,  45  Guineas.  No.  2,  with  double  key-hoard, 
22  stops,  and  6  rows  of  vibrators,  in  rosewood,  or  polished  oak  case, 
price  70  Guineas.  These  instruments  surpass  all  others  for  Church  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  equally  adapted  to  the  Organist’s  use  in  a  Drawinu-room. 
They  are  especially  manufactured  to  resist  the  ill-effects  of  damp1;  which 
is  too  common  in  churches,  and  are  consequently  not  liable  to  derange¬ 
ment.  Testimonials  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  Alexandre  Harmo¬ 
niums,  from  Professors  STERNDALE  BENNETT  and  Sir  GEORGE 
OUSELEY ;  also,  from  Dr.  RIMBAULT,  Mr.  GOSS,  Mr.  TURLE, 
Herr  ENGEL,  and  the  most  eminent  Professors  and  Organists,  with 
full  Descriptive  Lists,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  CHAPPELL 
&  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 


ALEXANDRE  DRAWING-ROOM  HARMONIUMS. 

No.  1.  Three  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

rosewood  case . 05  Guineas. 

„  2.  Eight  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

rosewood  case . . 

„  3.  Sixteen  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  voix 

celeste,  Ac.  (the  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  .  CO  „ 


AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


the  City  of  Westminster,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish 
'August  23  10<r>1‘U'y’  IsU)gt0n’  111  ttis  County  of  Middlesex,  at  the 
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Stamped  Id. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

THE  formal  announcement  of  the  approaching  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  received  by  the  nation 
with  universal  satisfaction.  Marriages  are  always  interesting, 
and  the  romance  of  marriage  is  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch 
when  the  bride  is  fair,  young,  and  a  Princess,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  is  the  heir  to  the  most  splendid  heritage  on  earth. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  every  opportunity  given  him, 
from  his  cradle,  that  the  care  of  the  best  and  most  anxious  of 
friends  and  advisers  could  bestow.  An  unceasing  vigilance 
has  attempted  to  avert  the  evils  attendant  on  a  position  so 
high  and  so  exceptional,  and  to  make  him  not  unworthy  of 
his  mother  and  Iris  country.  He  has  had  an  education  which 
was  the  best,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  fit  that  could  be 
devised  by  a  lather  with  whom  cultivation  of  every  kind  was 
almost  a  passion.  He  has  flown  like  a  royal  bee  to  suck  the 
honey  of  three  Universities.  He  has  been  sent,  under  the 
companionship  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  the 
widest  learning,  to  visit  some  of  the  greatest  of  modern  cities, 
and  some  of  the  most  sacred  scenes  of  the  past.  And  now 
that  he  is  coming  to  an  age  when  liberty  would  expose 
him  to  the  perils  that  have  been  fatal  to  so  many  of  his  family, 
he  is  provided  with  a  young  wife  who  is  not  only  all  that  is 
desirable  in  age,  creed,  and  birth,  but  is  said  to  be  pretty, 
engaging,  and  attractive.  The  river  of  his  life  has  hitherto 
flowed  on  under  a  sky  of  singular  brightness  and  promise,  and 
the  nation  sets  itself  to  watch  its  further  course,  not  only  with 
loyalty  and  interest,  but  with  the  gladness  that  attends  the 
spectacle  of  youth  and  unclouded  fortunes.  It  is  reasonably 
hoped  that  the  Queen  may  find  some  mitigation  of  her  sor¬ 
rows  in  the  happy  marriages  of  her  children,  and  this  hope 
will  greatly  increase  the  pleasure  with  which  this  marriage 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  nation.  The  love  of  gaiety  and  gossip 
may  also  find  a  very  natural  vent  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
restoration  of  brilliancy  to  the  Court,  and  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  pageants  which  will  attend  on  the  coming  of  a  Princess 
of  Wales.  It,  also,  happens  that  our  history  supplies 
scarcely  any  instances  of  Princesses  of  Wales  who  have  occu¬ 
pied  their  proper  position,  and  done  credit  to  the  name  they 
bore.  The  lady  who  is  next  spring  to  assume  the  title  will 
come  to  us  with  a  novelty  of  hopes  and  possibilities  that  will 
in  itself  be  a  powerful  attraction. 

As  the  wife  of  the  Prince  must  be  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  Royal  lineage,  and  a  Protestant,  there  could 
not.be  many  persons  to  satisfy  all  the  recpiisite  conditions. 
Those  who  best  know  the  Almanack  dc  Gotlia  assert  that  there 
are  only  seven  ladies  whom  the  Prince  could  ■  possibly  have 
married,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  wait  until  eligible  princesses 
in  the  nursery  grew  old  enough  to  enter  the  list.  A  man  who 
can  only  marry  one  of  seven  women  may  consider  himself 
singularly  fortunate  if  one  of  the  seven  unites  so  many  recom¬ 
mendations  as  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.  One  of 
these  recommendations,  and  by  no  means  the  least  strong, 
consists  in  its  being  from  Denmark  that  she  comes  to  us.  It 
5s  now  a  century  and  a  half  since  our  Sovereigns  formed  any 
other  alliance  than  one  with  a  minor  branch  of  German  Royalty ; 
and  after  eo  long  a  continuance  in  one  course,  a  change  is 
welcome  simply  because  it  is  a  change.  Denmark,  too,  is  a 
country  with  which  England  will  be  very  gladly  connected. 
So  far  as  political  combinations  are  at  all  influenced  in  these 
days  by  Royal  alliances,  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in 
anything  that  puts  us  on  better  terms  with  a  small,  gallant 
maritime  nation,  whose  special  mission  lies  in  co-operating 
with  us  to  maintain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Baltic.  Socially, 
also,  the  Danes  are  a  gentle,  courteous,  obliging  people,  with 
sufficient  of  artistic  feeling  and  taste  to  adapt  themselves 
easily  to  the  ways  of  foreigners.  Their  country,  too,  belongs 
to  a  group  of  kingdoms  in  which  the  social  influence  of 
England  happens  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country. 


Throughout  the  region  of  Scandinavia,  English  habits,  English 
education,  and  the  English  language  occupy  the  position  that 
in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Continent  is  conceded  to  all  that 
is  French.  Travellers  in  those  Northern  peninsulas  and 
islands  are  gratified  and  surprised  to  find  that  their  host,  his 
wife,  and  his  daughters  have  been  accustomed  from  their 
cradle  to  make  English  a  part  of  their  primary  instruction, 
and  to  look  upon  England  as  the  first  of  countries.  The 
princess  who  is  coming  to  us  from  this  most  suitable  of  homes 
has  also  the  merit  of  involving  us  in  no  political  embarrass¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  new  Danish  question  which  we  can  be 
well  asked  to  take  up,  nor  any  new  Danish  interest  we  can 
well  be  called  on  to  guarantee.  The  one  question  which  occa¬ 
sionally  brings  Denmark  before  Europe  is  that  ancient, 
abysmal,  interminable  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Hence¬ 
forth,  we  shall  regard  it  with  an  impartiality,  if  possible,  more 
absolute  than  ever,  as  our  sympathies  will  be  divided  between 
the  country  of  the  Queen’s  daughter  and  the  country  of  the 
Queen’s  daughter-in-law. 

The  Princess  Alexandra  comes  to  bear  the  honours  and 
share  the  privileges  of  a  splendid  fortune.  She  will  have  all 
that  a  gay  Court,  and  a  brilliant  aristocracy,  and  a  nation  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  all  that  is  best  in  her,  can  give  her.  She  will 
occupy  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  chief  of  European 
monarchies.  In  her  neAV  home  she  will  find  tlio  readiest, 
appreciation  of  superiority  in  -women,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tlie  Isinclest  mclulgence  to  those  wrho  do  not  rise  above  the 
ordinary  level.  Above  all,  she  will  enter  a  family  where 
the  weariness  and  the  isolation  of  Royalty  are  balanced  by  the 
affectionate  intimacy  of  a  home  circle,  and  where  the 
Sovereign  has  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  usually  supposed  to  be  reserved  for  people  of  a  humbler 
lot.  It  is  true  that  fortune  has  been  known  to  smile  as  brightly 
on  other  princesses,  and  her  smiles  have  proved  treacherous. 
We  cannot  pretend  that  the  morning  of  life  opens  more 
serenely  for  this  Danish  lady  than  it  did  for  the  unhappy 
Marie  Antoinette.  But  so  far  as  human  eye  can  reach,  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  not  such  as  to  inspire  a  fear  lest  the 
future  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  should  be  obscured  by 
political  tempests.  She  will  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  throne 
that  seems  steadfast,  if  any  throne  in  the  world  is 
steadfast.  If  greatness,  and  public  honours,  and  daily 
splendour,  and  secure  eminence  are  dear  to  her,  she 
may  expect  to  have  her  utmost  wishes  gratified.  But  we 
hope  that  some  friendly  voice  may  whisper  to  her  that  she 
will  have  duties  to  perform  to  the  nation  that  offers  her  so 
much.  There  are  services  which  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  can  render  to  England,  and  which  no  one  else  can 
render ;  and  there  is  an  influence  which  she  can  exert,  and 
which  if  she  neglects  she  will,  in  the  long  run,  disappoint  and 
grieve  even  the  most  loyal.  In  the  first  place,  she  can  employ 
the  power  which  every  young  wife  wields,  to  urge  her  husband 
to  occupy  the  station  that  is  his  own,  and  to  take  a  proper  part 
in  the  serious  business  of  the  country..  His  social  position 
will  have  attractions  that  might  easily  prove  overwhelming, 
unless  the  partner  of  his  pleasures  reminded  him  that  he 
belongs  to  England  and  not  to  himself,  and  that,  without  en¬ 
croaching  on  an  authority  that  is  not  his,  he  may  discharge 
many  duties  which  the  Queen  as  a  woman,  and  as  a  woman  now 
standing  alone,  is  scarcely  competent  to  fulfil.  Nothing  could 
be  more  undesirable  than  that  the  Prince  should  intrigue 
with  political  parties,  or  solicit  a  prominent  political  position. 
But  it  would  be  very  possible  that  he  might  fall  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  make  his  abhorrence  of  improper  ambition 
a  cloak  for  idleness  and  a  devotion  to  the  passing  follies  of  a 
Court ;  and  from  this,  nothing  could  preserve  him  so  effectually 
as  the  influence  of  a  sensible  and  right-minded  wife.  The 
Princess  has  also  to  satisfy  the  nation  in  the  very  delicate 
relations  that  will  necessarily  obtain  between  herself,  her 
husband,  and  the  Queen.  If  she  has  advantages  in  her  new 
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position,  which  never,  perhaps,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
Princess  of  Wales,  she  has  this  disadvantage  —  that  her 
conduct  will  be  watched  with  unusual  jealousy  by  a  people 
that  holds  the  reigning  Sovereign  in  much  more  than  customary 
respect.  The  Princess,  should  she  ever  live  to  wear  the 
crown,  will  find  that  her  surest  passport  to  the  affections  of  her 
subjects  will  be  that  she  should  have  earned  the  fame  of 
having  steadily  consulted  the  feelings,  and  obeyed  the  wishes, 
of  Queen  Victoria. 


GARIBALDI. 

THE  event  so  much  dreaded  and  so  confidently  anticipated 
has  come  to  pass.  Garibaldi  has  crossed  from  Sicily  to 
the  mainland,  and  Italians  have  met  Italians  in  actual  strife. 
Fortunately,  the  first  collision  between  the  Royal  troops  and 
the  partisans  of  Garibaldi  has  passed  off  without  loss  of  life ; 
and  if  the  Garibaldians  were  an  isolated  band,  they  might 
take  warning  in  time,  and  their  chief  might  retire  into 
an  honourable  exile  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  fight¬ 
ing  for  Italy  without  disloyalty  to  the  King.  The  Ministry 
lias  at  last  acted  with  something  like  vigour.  Rattazzi 
had  to  surmount,  not  only  the  antipathy  to  open  hostility 
against  Garibaldi  which  every  Italian  must  feel,  but  he 
had  to  stifle  the  memory  of  the  adventurous  schemes  into 
which  he  himself  had  invited  Garibaldi  to  enter.  He  does 
not  come  with  clean  hands  to  the  task  of  undoing  the  work 
which  he  set  on  foot,  and  of  destroying  the  workman  whom 
he  invited  into  the  field  of  dangerous  activity.  But  he  is  for 
the  time  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  quench,  if  he  can,  the  flames  of  actual  rebellion.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  too  late.  Naples  has  been 
proclaimed  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  population  has  at  least 
shown  the  acquiescence  of  indecision.  Cialdini  and  La  Mar¬ 
mora,  whose  names  stand  foremost  in  the  list  of  Italian 
generals,  have  been  sent  to  command  in  Sicily  and  Naples, 
and  large  bodies  of  Northern  troops  are  being  hastily  de¬ 
spatched  southwards.  It  is  improbable  that  the  popida- 
tion  of  the  Southern  Provinces  will  rise  in  open  revolt  if  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Royal  army  and  navy  are  true  to 
their  colours,  and  will  fight  when  called  on,  even  against 
Garibaldi.  But  it  appears  1 1  m t  Gwettialdi  was  able  to 
cross  to  Calabria  and  pass  at  his  ease  through  the  block¬ 
ading  ships,  because  the  crews  of  the  Royal  frigates  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  given  by  their  commanders  to  stop 
him.  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  army  won 
their  commissions  under  Garibaldi,  and  the  mass  of  the 
troops  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  magic  of  his  name 
and  his  glory.  It  is  true  that  the  great  body  of  Italians  place 
the  unity  of  Italy  before  every  other  consideration,  and  it  does 
not  require  much  reflection  to  see  that  the  unity  of  Italy  is  an 
impossibility,  if  a  subject  is  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Crown. 
But  the  force  of  public  opinion  is,  in  a  great  measure,  para¬ 
lysed  by  the  general  indignation  which  the  conduct  of  the 
Rattazzi  Ministry  towards  Garibaldi  has  excited.  The 
national  pride  revolts  at  the  thought  that  the  national  hero  has 
been  fooled  and  trifled  with  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  Power. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  if  the  danger  now  threatening  Italy  is 
averted,  it  will  only  be  avoided  by  the  dismissal  of  this 
unfortunate  Ministry,  and  the  call  to  office  of  a  Minister 
who,  like  Baron  Eicasoli,  would  give  his  country  the  guarantee 
of  an  unblemished  integrity,  and  an  unquestionable  jealousy 
for  the  honour  of  Italy. 

The  proclamation  which  the  Italian  Government  has  thought 
proper  to  issue  is  not  a  felicitous  document.  When  half  Italy 
is  rising  in  indignation  against  the  vexatious  intrusion  of 
France,  it  is  scarcely  judicious  to  place  in  the  front  of  the 
charge  against  Garibaldi  the  insults  which  he  has  directed 
against  “  our  glorious  ally.”  Rattazzi  ought  rather  to  have 
kept  his  relations  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  out  of  sight, 
and  he  might  well  have  confined  himself  to  an  exposition  of 
the  disloyalty  which  sets  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Italy 
at  defiance.  Probably,  if  the  King  determines  on  going  to 
Naples,  his  presence  will  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  deciding 
the  wavering  sympathies  of  the  population,  and  perhaps  of 
reclaiming  Garibaldi  himself.  The  rebel  chief  is  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  personal  influence  than  of  argument ;  and  he  still 
continues,  probably  with  a  certain  degree  of  sincerity,  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  is  fighting  for  Victor  Emmanuel  as  well  as  for 
Italy.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  unwilling  to  falsify  his 
own  repeated  declarations  by  meeting  the  King  himself  in  the 
field,  for  he  has  hitherto  seemed  to  believe  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  secret  of  Royal  policy.  In  any  case  it  is 
desirable  that  the  ground  should  be  occupied  by  Italians,  be¬ 
fore  the  Emperor  of  the  French  discovers  that  it  is  necessary 
to  interfere  in  defence  of  order,  with  a  Murat  Pretender  in  his 


train.  A  glorious  ally,  like  the  giant  in  the  fable,  is  apt  to 
leave  but  little  glory  or  safety  to  the  confederate  whom  he 
protects  and  extinguishes.  The  French  fleet  has  been  sent 
to  hover  off  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
siege  of  Gaeta  will  remind  the  Italians  that  the  presence  at 
sea  of  unfriendly  allies  may  hamper  their  best  efforts  to  effect 
a  speedy  settlement  of  their  difficulties.  We  hopie  that  this  time 
the  French  will  not  go  there  alone,  but  that  an  English  fleet 
■will  be  there  too,  to  assure  to  Italy  the  protection  and  render 
the  assistance  of  allies  whose  alliance  is  untainted  with  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  who  are  bound  to  watch  with  a  generous  constancy 
over  the  independence  of  a  nation  for  whose  existence  they 
are  so  deeply  responsible. 

The  fundamental  unsoundness  of  Garibaldi’s  position  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  his  address  to  the  Hungarians.  Al- 
I  though  he  has  not  his  own  nation  at  his  back,  he  appeals  to 
the  sympathies  of  a  foreign  race,  and,  having  already  pro¬ 
claimed  war  against  France,  he  seeks  a  second  adversary  in 
Austria.  The  alliance  which  he  proposes  has  the  singular 
defect*  of  offering  no  advantage  or  opportunity  of  mutual 
assistance  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  Hungary  could 
at  the  utmost  only  sustain  a  defensive  war  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vienna,  and  Garibaldi  himself  must  admit  that  the 
expulsion  of  France  from  Rome  would  at  least  require  all  the 
resources  of  Italy.  General  Ivlapka  meets  his  offer  with  the 
preliminary  and  conclusive  objection  that  an  insurgent  leader, 
with  the  followers  who  may  throng  around  him,  in  no  way 
represents  the  Italian  nation.  It  was  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  a  decisive  struggle  with  Austria  would  not  be 
rendered  easier  or  more  hopeful  by  a  simultaneous  col¬ 
lision  with  France.  As  long  as  Italy  was  united,  the  hope  of 
recovering  Venice  was  intimately  connected  with  the  formi¬ 
dable  discontents  of  Hungary.  But  the  commencement  of  civil 
war  in  Italy  will  reassure  all  the  enemies  of  the  new  kingdom, 
as  it  has  already  secured  to  the  Pope  the  continued  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  French  garrison  at  Rome.  The  apologists  for 
Garibaldi’s  insane  enterprise  can  devise  no  more  plausible 
excuse  than  the  allegation  that  the  popular  support  which  he 
receives  proves  that  the  Italians  are  in  earnest.  Even  if  the 
assertion  were  well  founded,  the  inference  that  the  demon¬ 
stration  is  justifiable  involves  the  most  transparent  absurdity. 

The  otrong  man  omrcnclcM  liia  liouac  -wlien  all  Urgent  claimant 

is  stronger,  but  not  when  he  is  simply  urgent.  The  timid 
turbulence  on  the  part  of  a  nation  corresponds  to  querulous, 
peevishness  in  an  individual,  and  angry  weakness  is,  in  private 
life,  the  least  efficacious  mode  of  securing  influence.  Venice  and 
Rome  might  be  given  up  from  motives  of  policy  or  of  prudence, 
but  they  will  certainly  not  be  surrendered  from  any  benevolent 
regard  to  the  internal  peace  and  welfare  of  Italy.  It  was  by 
strengthening  the  Government,  and  not  by  dividing  its  forces, 
that  Garibaldi,  during  the  lifetime  of  Cavour,  deserved  well 
of  his  country. 

The  simple  brain  of  the  great  partisan  leader  is  apparently 
occupied  and  distracted  by  a  fallacy  which  is  almost  unin¬ 
telligible  to  those  who  are  not  possessed  by  the  revolutionary 
demon.  In  common  with  less  conspicuous  followers  of 
Mazzini,  he  supposes  that  all  discontented  populations  have  a 
common  cause  to  defend  against  foreign  and  domestic  oppres¬ 
sion.  It  is  nothing  to  the  political  fanatic  that  the  so-called 
union  of  peoples  Avould  of  itself  create  a  coalition  of  Govern¬ 
ments  and  armies  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  a  common 
rebellion  against  authority ;  nor  is  it  even  necessary  for  his 
satisfaction  that 'the  confederated  insurgents  should  protest 
against  similar  grievances  of  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The 
Hungarians  are  exhorted  to  rise  against  a  foreign  ruler 
in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  of  the  indigenous  Italian 
dynasty,  which  ought,  in  the  eyes  of  Garibaldi,  to  be 
the  most  legitimate  of  Governments.  Even  Servia  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro  are  claimed  as  accomplices  in  the  general  rising  of  all 
who  are  dissatisfied  against  any  form  of  poAver  which  they 
may  happen  to  dislike.  Remoteness  alone  prevents  Poland 
from  sharing  in  the  general  invitation,  which  is  to  accumulate 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  gratuitous  hostility  on  the  head 
of  the  Italian  people.  It  is  probably  oAving  to  their  insig¬ 
nificance  that  the  mutinous  Philhellenists  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
have  not  been  exhorted  to  involve  England  in  the  common 
war.  It  is  only  in  America  that  Garibaldi,  by  a  strange  and 
yet  intelligible  caprice,  adheres  to  the  cause  of  strict  legiti¬ 
macy,  and  Avishes  for  the  subjection  of  rebellious  seceders. 
Without  understanding  the  baneful  inspiration  Avhich  he 
obeys,  he  is  really  contending,  not  for  Italy,  nor  for  freedom, 
but  for  the  triumph  of  exaggerated  democracy  at  the  expense 
of  national  unity  and  greatness.  The  rhetoric  of  Mazzini  has 
long  offended  all  sound  tastes  and  all  healthy  intellects ;  but  it 
is  a  more  serious  misfortune  Avlien  foolish  phrases  are  trans- 
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lated  into  extravagant  acts.  Political  and  religious  prophets 
unfortunately  exercise  a  magnetic  influence  over  ill-balanced 
minds,  in  which  imagination  and  passion  predominate  over 
logic  and  reflection.  No  wise  man  can  govern  the  sober  and 
rational  part  of  the  community  with  the  absolute  authority 
which  a  crazy  impostor  possesses  over  his  destined  instruments 
and  victims.  When  the  disciple  is  in  all  other  respects  far 
greater  than  his  master,  the  misdirection  of  powers  which 
might  have  been  beneficially  employed  is  as  lamentable  as  it 
is  ruinous. 


LANCASHIRE  DISTRESS. 

IDE-SPREAD  and  genuine  as  the  sympathy  for  the 
Lancashire  operatives  undoubtedly  is,  there  are  few  of 
us,  perhaps,  who  have  fairly  penetrated  through  the  crust  of 
statistics  and  formed  any  adequate  conception  of  what  manu¬ 
facturing  distress  really  means  to  those  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  go  into  the  cottages  of  the  workmen  and  report 
what  they  have  seen.  The  figures  which  tell  its  that  the  number 
actually  dependent  on  the  rates  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  six 
or  eight  thousand  a  week,  and  that  the  Relief  Committees  have 
at  least  as  much  on  their  hands  as  the  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
present  no  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  reality  of  the  calamity 
under  which  Lancashire  is  suffering  with  so  much  patience 
and  fortitude.  The  more  detailed  reports  which  have  been 
published  of  the  progress  of  destitution,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
Relief  Committees,  enable  us  to  understand  something  more  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  a  misfortune  which  needs  only  to  be 
appreciated  to  command  the  anxious  sympathy  of  all  classes. 
Let  any  one  try  to  comprehend  all  the  bodily  and  mental  dis¬ 
tress  which  is  implied  in  a  narrative  like  the  following,  which 
has  recently  been  reported  from  Preston.  A  family  of  eleven  had 
been  living  comfortably,  before  the  bad  times,  on  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  which,  in  the  aggregate,  came  to  3 Z.  1  5s.  For  twenty-eight 
weeks  they  had  been  out  of  work,  their  furniture  had  almost 
all  gone  to  keep  them  from  starvation,  and  for  three  or  four 
months  they  had  lived  on  something  less  than  a  shilling 
a-week  for  each  of  them.  Imagine  a  human  being  supporting 
life  on  considerably  less  than  2d.  a-day,  and  that  this  is  the  lot 
of  many  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  little 
luxuries  which  were  seldom  wanting  in  the  home  of  an 
industrious  operative,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  distress 
which  it  would  task  the  loftiest  philosophy  and  the  most 
fervid  religion  to  bear  as  it  is  borne  by  workmen  who  are 
suffering  for  no  fault  of  their  own.  Possibly  such  cases  as  that 
we  have  mentioned  may  be  thought  exceptional,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  degrees  in  the  measure  of  suffering  endured 
by  different  households.  But  the  figures  and  averages  of 
the  general  returns  show  only  too  plainly  how  nearly  the  whole 
mass  of  unemployed  operatives  has  been  reduced  to  one  dead 
level  of  destitution.  Even  including  the  doles  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  and  the  Relief  Committees,  the  average  rate  of  living 
is  estimated  in  the  Preston  district  at  about  is.  6d.  or  is.  8 d. 
per  head  for  a  week’s  subsistence  —  enough  to  stave  off  actual 
starvation,  it  seems,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand 
how  it  can  suffice  to  keep  life  in  a  human  body.  Look  at  the 
case,  again,  from  another  point  of  view.  According  to  the 
estimate  of  the  T ivies  reporter,  a  loss  of  wages  amounting  to 
13,000/.  a  week  has  been  met  by  relief  to  the  extent  of 
1 ,000/. ;  and  noAv  that  the  great  bulk  even  of  the  most  provi¬ 
dent  have  exhausted  their  small  savings,  these  two  sums, 
13,000 Z.  and  1,000/.,  must  nearly  represent  the  comparative 
means  of  existence  enjoyed  in  1861  and  1862.  The  reports 
of  the  Savings  Banks,  the  Co-operative  Societies,  and  the 
other  associations  in  which  the  thrifty  among  the  factory 
hands  were  accustomed  to  invest  their  savings,  show  with 
equal  clearness  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  pressure.  The 
Preston  Savings  Banks  alone  exhibit  a  reduction  of  1 8,000/. 
below  what,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  would  have 
been  the  amount  of  their  deposits.  All  these  accumulations, 
with  all  the  independence  and  the  hopes  which  rested  upon 
them,  have  been  sacrificed  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  ;  and 
with  no  other  result,  in  many  cases,  than  to  defer  the  dreaded 
time  when  an  application  for  relief  would  become  inevitable. 
These  accounts  are  taken  from  a  single  town,  and  though  all 
Lancashire  may  not  yet  have  suffered  in  quite  the  same  degree, 
they  substantially  represent  the  condition  of  the  busy  manu¬ 
facturing  population  of  an  entire  county. 

There  is  but  one  set-off  against  the  gloom  of  such  a  picture. 
If  the  bad  times  have  shown  the  precariousness  of  the  working 
man’s  position,  they  have  proved  the  sterling  quality  of  the  men 
themselves.  Trouble  has  not  goaded  them  to  turbulence,  and 
the  statistics  of  crime  show  an  actual  diminution  of  offences 
under  temptations  which  no  one  until  now  believed  that  a  cturdy 
race  of  artisans  could  wholly  withstand.  There  is  no  com¬ 


plaining  against  their  hard  lot ;  and  the  only  boon  which  has 
been  asked  is  that  the  labour  which  is  rightly  imposed  as  a 
test  of  destitution  should  be  accommodated  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  habits  and  constitutions  which  a  totally  different  kind 
of  employment  has  generated.  When  the  time  of  trial  shall 
have  passed  away,  an  enduring  result  will  remain  in 
the  respect  with  which  their  countrymen  will  have 
learned  to  look  upon  the  factory-men  of  Lancashire. 
And  in  the  meantime  all  that  can  be  done  will  assuredly  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  distress  which  cannot  be  wholly  removed. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  those  whose  fortunes  have  been  built 
upon  the  labour  of  the  cotton  districts  have  shown  less  alacrity 
than  strangers  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Relief  Com¬ 
mittees  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  either  the  mill-owners  or 
any  other  class  will  be  found  wanting,  or  that  lack  of  funds 
will  be  among  the  difficulties,  abundant  enough  in  other 
shapes,  with  which  the  Associations  that  have  been  formed  to 
grapple  with  the  emergency  will  have  to  contend.  The 
Manchester  Central  Committee  has  organized  a  systematic 
plan  of  administering  the  funds  entrusted  to  it,  and  has 
appointed  an  Executive  Committee,  in  which  the  great  Lan¬ 
cashire  proprietors,  and  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers, 
are  to  be  found.  Every  district  has  been  represented,  and 
local  bodies  are  about  to  be  formed  to  act  in  subordination 
to  the  Central  Committee  in  the  careful  administration 
of  relief.  As  the  result  of  the  meeting  which  was 
held  at  Bridgwater  House,  Lord  Derby  was  able  to 
announce  that  a  fund  of  about  40,000/.  was  already  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  that  further  contributions  were  confidently  ex¬ 
pected,  all  of  which  would  be  transmitted  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  distribution.  The  Lord  Mayor’s  fund,  which 
has  been  raised  for  the  most  part  by  London  subscribers, 
though  not  without  many  contributions  from  other  places, 
has  already  afforded  invaluable  aid  to  the  Local  Committees 
of  the  most  distressed  towns,  and  will  continue  to  feed  the 
necessities  of  the  crisis  as  long  as  the  occasion  shall  require. 
Whether  this  will  be  done  exclusively  through  the  agency 
of  the  Manchester  Committee  is  not  yet  decided,  but 
remittances  have  already  been  sent  to  Manchester,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  effective  organization  of  Lord 
Ellesmere’s  Committee  will  lead  to  the  union  of  all  these 
independent  efforts  in  one  combined  administration.  For 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  maintaining  the  distinct  organizations  which 
the  crisis  has  called  into  being ;  but  there  is  an  obvious 
advantage  in  distributing  relief  through  one  central 
channel,  assuming  that  the  subordinate  local  agencies 
are  judiciously  organized  and  effectively  worked.  The 
principle  of  affording  relief  in  a  shape  which  will  save  the 
honest  pride  of  the  factory  men,  as  far  as  practicable,  from 
the  supposed  humiliation  of  accepting  poor-law  relief,  is 
conceded  by  all,  though  it  would  be  idle  to  lay  down  any 
rigid  rules  to  control  the  action  of  those  who  are  on  the 
spot,  and  who  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  to  do  in  each  particular  case.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  precise  form  of  distribution  to  be  adopted,  it  may, 
we  believe,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
country  will  supply  all  that  is  needed,  and  that  Lancashire 
men  (we  hope  without  exception)  will  take  the  place  that 
belongs  to  them  in  the  van  of  the  movement.  Now  that 
the  operatives  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  more  than  all 
that  can  be  done  for  them,  the  country  at  large  will  not  be 
slow  to  prove  how  thoroughly  it  appreciates  their  noble 
bearing  and  sympathizes  with  their  troubles.  As  good  ever 
comes  out  of  evil,  it  may  be  that  in  future  years  the  great 
cotton  famine  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as  the  time  when 
the  hearty  union  of  classes  was  cemented  by  feelings  of  mutual 
respect  and  regard  too  strong  to  be  disturbed  by  envy  or 
suspicion,  and  proof  alike  against  the  visitations  of  distress 
and  the  delusions  of  political  agitation.  But  the  evil  is  too 
sharp  and  too  pressing  to  leave  room  yet  for  such  reflections, 
and  the  business  of  every  man  now  is  to  do  that  part,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  which  his  position  may  assign  to  him  in  the 
work  of  relief.  All  can  give  sympathy,  most  can  give  help ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be 
wanting,  even  though  the  distress  should  be  aggravated  during 
the  coming  winter  beyond  the  worst  expectations  of  the  least 
hopeful  among  us. 


AMERICA. 

THE  uniform  superiority  of  the  Confederates  in  the  field  is 
almost  unintelligible.  The  great  army  of  M‘Clellan 
has  begun  to  withdraw  from  a  position  which  has  been  long 
known  to  be  untenable,  and  the  triumph  and  exultation  which 
once  heralded  its  advance  have  now  dwindled  into  a  thank - 
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fulness  tliat  it  is  allowed  to  retire  unmolested.  There 
appears  to  be  a  feeling  in  the  North  of  surprise  and 
satisfaction  that  it  should  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  before  a  Virginia  summer  swept  off  the  bulk  of 
a  force  that  had  been  guided  into  a  station  where  it  rested  in 
hopeless  inactivity  between  two  marshes.  The  intelligence 
that  the  Confederates  were  constructing  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  James  River  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  which,  if  moderately 
successful,  must  have  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  safety,  has 
probably  determined  General  McClellan  to  accept  this  final 
humiliation,  and  to  lead  away  his  troops  by  two  lines 
of  retreat,  each  of  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Whether  the  Aveakness  or  the  policy 
of  the  Confederates  will  lead  them  to  abstain  from  all  attempts 
to  turn  the  flight  of  M‘Clellan  into  a  ruinous  disaster,  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  utter  haziness  of  the  future  is  modestly,  but 
significantly,  conveyed  by  the  telegraphic  announcement  that 
“  it  is  not  definitely  known  where  General  McClellan’s  army 
will  operate.”  To  the  north  of  Richmond  the  successes 
of  the  Confederates  ha\re  been  scarcely  less  signal.  The 
check  given  at  Cedar  Mountain  by  General  Jackson  to 
General  Pope  appears  to 'have  been  so  severe,  that  not  only 
have  the  Confederate  troops  been  able  to  recross  the  Rapidan 
at  pleasure,  but  they  ha\'e  had  time  to  concentrate  in  force 
sufficient  to  bar  the  road  to  Richmond  on  the  north  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  has  been  closed  on  the  east.  The  defeat  he  has 
sustained,  the  insecurity  of  his  position,  and  the  threat  of 
retaliation,  have  also  brought  General  Pope  to  a  humbler  frame 
of  mind,  and  he  has  issued  an  order  in  Avhich  he  revokes  the 
license  given  to  his  troops  to  subsist  on  the  country  they  invaded. 
It  may  be  uncertain  whether  the  ubiquitous  Beauregard  has 
really  turned  up  with  70,000  men  at  Chatanoga,  and  Avhether 
3,000  Federalists  have  surrendered  near  Cumberland  Gap; 
but  the  probability  that  the  report  of  these  disasters  is  true 
derives  great  strength  from  the  feeble  and  clumsy  attempt  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  deny  it.  Everywhere  the  Con¬ 
federates  make  Avay,  and  the  Federalists  lose  it.  Even  if 
they  incur  no  fresh  defeats,  the  Northern  troops  can  scarcely 
hope  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  to  make  further 
progress,  and  since  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and 
the  capture  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  Federalists  are  with  reason 
alarmed  for  tho  oafbty  of  NeAv  Orleans.  The  great  levies 
which  have  been  ordered  in  tlic  North  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  Avinter  or  the  following  spring,  to  a  certain  extent 
redress  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Federal  Government; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conquest  of  the 
South  Avill  be  more  practicable  in  1863  than  in  1862. 

The  people  of  the  Federal  States,  or  those  avIio  claim  to 
represent  them,  still  protest  Avith  unabated  vehemence 
against  any  possible  peace.  Every  speaker  and  every  journalist 
reiterates  the  assertion  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  entire  conquest  of  the  South ;  and,  although  public  opinion 
in  America  is  gregarious  rather  than  unanimous,  moral 
timidity  produces  the  effect  of  general  conviction.  Opposition 
is  for  the  present  confined  to  significant  criticisms  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Avar.  Notwithstanding  an  unparalleled  expen¬ 
diture  of  men  and  money,  and  of  strong  language,  all  parties 
complain  that  the  struggle  has  hitherto  not  been  prosecuted  in 
earnest.  Even  the  croAvds  Avho  refused  the  volunteer  bounty, 
and  Avho  now  fly  from  the  conscription,  are  conventionally 
supposed  to  object,  not  to  the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  but 
the  indecision  of  the  Government,  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
generals.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  military  leader  on 
the  Federal  side  has  displayed  any  warlike  ability;  but 
a  year  ago  mediocrity  and  inexperience  received  an  en¬ 
tirely  opposite  interpretation.  Every  officer  Avho  had 
engaged  in  a  skirmish  Avas  welcomed  as  a  conqueror 
and  a  hero ;  and  the  untried  commander  of  the  main 
army  received  the  title  of  the  Young  Napoleon.  The  present 
appreciation  of  generals  and  statesmen  is  far  more  reasonable ; 
but  there  are  no  means  of  remedying  the  defect  which  serves 
as  an  excuse  for  slackness  in  enlisting.  It  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  American  people  to  be  governed  by  third-rate 
upstarts,  and  to  fill  up  the  highest  and  the  humblest  offices  of 
the  State  Avithout  the  smallest  regard  to  merit.  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Stanton  express  the  modern  spirit  of  their  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  and  their  systematic  failures  in  the  field  only  prove 
that  it  is  impossible  to  extemporize  an  army.  Even  in  their 
present  distress,  the  Northern  Americans  are  really  clamouring, 
not  for  better  guidance,  but  for  the  adoption  of  a  more 
reckless  and  violent  policy.  It  has  been  the  chief  merit  of  the 
President  that  he  has  thus  far  refused  to  adopt  the  extreme 
measures  Avhich  are  recommended  by  the  advanced  Republi¬ 
cans,  although  he  alloAvs  his  lieutenants  to  carry  out  their  oavu 
theories  at  pleasure  in  their  respective  districts.  General  Hunter 


arms  negro  regiments,  General  Butler  insuits  Avomen  and 
foreigners ;  and  it  is  the  enemy,  and  not  the  President,  that 
forbids  General  Pope  to  organize  general  plunder  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  The  malcontents  ofNeiv 
York  and  NeAV  England  denounce,  as  a  remnant  of  Aveakness, 
the  maintenance  of  the  only  remaining  barrier  Avhich  resists 
the  torrent  of  folly  and  extravagance.  The  English  organ  of 
the  Federalists  has  recently  republished  a  raving  project  of 
some  Southern  demagogue  before  the  secession,  for  restoring 
the  balance  of  political  power  by  reopening  the  slave-trade. 
Criminal  exaggerations  of  this  kind  only  tend  to  weaken  the 
cause  in  Avhich  they  are  employed,  and  the  true  inference  from 
the  errors  of  an  antagonist  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  avoided, 
and  not  that  it  is  justifiable  to  imitate  them.  The  shameless 
advocacy  of  a  reneived  slave-trade  had  at  least  the  excuse  of 
being  an  idle  utterance  of  an  impracticable  project.  The 
Federal  menace  of  a  servile  Avar  to  be  kindled  in  the  Southern 
States,  though  it  may  be  equally  difficult  to  realize,  is 
intended  by  those  Avho  use  it  to  issue  in  actual  murder  and 
rapine. 

In.  the  present  temper  of  the  North,  the  offer  of  mediation 
would  be  useless,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States 
would  be  absolutely  inoperative.  It  is  possible  that  English 
interference  with  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  coasts  might 
be  morally  alloAvable,  but  it  is  certainly  not  an  imperative 
duty,  and  it  Avould  be  an  onerous  undertaking.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  bystanders  to  interfere  even  in  a  just  quarrel,  and 
up  to  this  time  both  belligerents  may  be  said  to  have  had 
plausible  causes  of  AArar.  Foreigners  have  only  to  Avait  till  the 
principals  in  the  dispute  find  some  common  ground  on  which 
a  future  reconciliation  may  be  based.  If  European  sympathies 
have  apparently  inclined  toward  the  South,  the  preference 
may  be  in  some  degree  explained  by  the  knoAvledge  that 
concession  can  only  proceed  from  the  invading  Federalists. 
Those  Avho  stand  on  their  defence  must  resist  to  the  last,  and 
they  Arirtually  hold  out,  as  the  condition  of  peace,  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  armed  aggression.  The  Government  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  even  if  it  defended  the  best  of  causes,  is  nevertheless 
attempting  an  impossibility.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  campaign,  it  Avas  hoped  that,  after  partial  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  Federalists  Avould  consent  to  treat ;  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  their  adversaries  Avould  be  suffi- 
ciently  discouraged  to  submit  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace. 
Unfortunately,  the  triumphs  of  the  gunboats  on  the  coasts  and 
rivers  inflated  the  habitual  presumption  of  the  Northern  popu¬ 
lation  into  the  most  arrogant  confidence  of  victory.  In  the 
firm  belief  that  they  could  overrun  the  hostile  States,  they 
forced  the  enemy  to  put  forth  his  utmost  efforts,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  had  been  defeated  in  every  conflict  on  land, 
that  they  even  acknoAvledged  that  the  war  Avas  likely  to  be 
prolonged.  Impartial  observers,  still  Avishing  for  the  cessation 
of  a  barren  and  mischievous  conflict,  noAV  only  hope  to  attain 
the  object  of  their  just  desires  through  the  exhaustion  of 
Northern  resources.  It  is  not  exactly  from  an  unfriendly 
feeling  that  the  financial  ruin  and  military  failure  of  the  North 
are  regarded  in  Europe  Avith  a  kind  of  mournful  complacency. 
It  Avould  be  better  if  a  runaway  horse  would  feel  the  bit  in 
time ;  but  the  next  best  chance  of  checking  his  career  is 
to  let  him  run  till  he  drops  from  utter  Aveariness.  The  events 
Avhich  Avere  plainly  foreseen  have  noAV  become  a  precedent, 
instead  of  a  guess  or  a  calculation.  The  North  is  drawing  on 
the  last  reserves  of  its  population,  and  it  has  exhausted  its 
pecuniary  means.  There  is  no  more  money  to  be  borrowed, 
there  is  no  room  for  an  additional  paper  circulation,  and  the 
ignorance  which  served  as  the  foundation  of  Federal  credit 
Avill  rapidly  be  dispelled  by  painful  experience.  It  is 
excusable  to  hope  that  an  inevitable  catastrophe,  Avhich  must 
be  aggravated  in  proportion  as  it  is  deferred,  may  arrive  with 
all  practicable  speed. 


THE  IRISH  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

THE  Australasian  continent  has  been  said  to  be  ferax 
monstrorum ;  and  the  ornithorhynchus  is  but  a  type  of 
its  Avhole  animal  creation.  Indeed,  its  fauna  and  flora  are  alike 
exceptional  —  they  seem  to  be  relics  of  an  extinct  state  of 
things.  Mammals  rejoice  in  a  duck’s  bill  and  fish’s  fins, 
cherries  groAv  their  stones  outside,  and  everything  seems  to  be 
inverted  and  at  cross  purposes.  Philosophers  are  in  doubt 
whether  all  this  exhibits  nature  in  a  tentative  state,  and  Avhether 
creative  agencies  arc  preparing  for  more  perfect  organizations, 
or  are  exhibiting  signs  of  a  Avorn-out  and  extinct  poAver. 
Close  at  home  Ave  have  an  analogue  in  the  moral  Avorld. 
Ireland  is  a  social  Australia.  Lravs  come  to  a  fault ;  proved 
order  and  regularity  break  doAvn ;  experience  fails  in  all  its 
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teachings;  growth,  which  rules  and  governs  political  ex¬ 
istence,  comes  to  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  stop  ;  all  calcula¬ 
tions  are  reversed  and  disappointed.  And,  in  each  case,  we 
cannot  account  for  this  violation  of  all  rule.  Everything  has 
been  done  for  Ireland  which  prudence  and  statesmanship  could 
devise,  and  nobody  can  lay  a  finger  on  the  cause  of  the  present 
social  dislocation.  Religious  differences  have  become  substan¬ 
tially  defunct.  Although  on  both  sides  there  is  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  of  personal  rancour,  there  is  not  even  the 
pretence  of  oppression  and  ascendency  on  the  one  side,  to 
.account  for  the  outbreak  of  savagery  on  the  other.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  long  enough  at  work  to  do  an  ascertainable 
amount  of  good.  Capital  has  been  pouring  into  the  land.  Wages 
are  good.  There  is  neither  famine  nor  a  vast  superabundance 
of  population  to  call  out  the  passions  of  a  starving  crowd. 
Political  agitation  exhibits  but  the  smouldering  of  an  almost 
extinct  volcano.  There  are  no  leaders  to  the  discontent.  The 
O’Donoghue  is  a  washed-out  copy  of  the  sublime  insolence  of 
O’Connell,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  worst  aspect  of  the  present 
political  state  of  Ireland  is  that  there  are  no  leaders  as  well 
us  no  ascertainable  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  violence  and 
murder.  The  whole  blood  and  life  of  society  is  diseased,  and 
the  therapeutic  art  which  could  deal  with  a  specific  disease, 
or  the  bold  surgery  which  could  cut  out  a  localized  gangrene, 
is  almost  powerless  against  a  general  paralysis  of  the  vital 
system.  It  is  a  conspiracy  against  society  which  now  prevails 
in  Ireland.  The  very  first  laws  of  the  State  are  assaulted  — 
the  primary  obligations  of  nature  itself  are  disregarded.  The 
wholesale  massacres  of  Dahomey  are  scarcely  a  greater  treason 
•against  humanity  than  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Tipperary. 
If  it  were  only  the  Catholic  who  assassinated  the  Protestant  — 
if  it  were  only  the  evicted  tenant  who  shot  the  agent  —  if  it  were 
only  the  exciseman  or  the  tax-gatherer  who  were  massacred  —  if 
it  were  only  the  landlord  or  the  magistrate  who  received 
.threatening  letters,  the  thing,  however  deplorable,  would  be 
intelligible.  But  it  is  all  this  and  much  more.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  social  state  like  the  Corsican  vendetta,  in  which 
murder  is  retaliated  with  murder,  but  murder  for  no  ascer¬ 
tainable  cause  is  the  recognised  order  of  things.  Murder, 
.merely  because  it  is  murder,  is  popular.  It  is  concealed, 
defended,  approved,  and  encouraged  only  for  murder’s 
sake.  Open  murder  and  secret  murder  are  alike  fashion¬ 
able.  Murder  from  behind  a  hedge  and  in  twilight,  and 

murder  in  open  day  and  in  a  man’s  own  kn.ll - rnrtrclcr  in  a 

public  hotel,  and  murder  on  a  private  lawn  —  murder  solitary, 
and  murder  before  two  or  three  witnesses  —  murder  premedi¬ 
tated,  announced,  proclaimed,  avowed,  and  openly  applauded  — 
this  is  the  existing  reign  of  terror  in  Ireland.  The  murderer 
may  be  as  well  known  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  he 
may  have  been,  as  in  Hayes’  case,  actually  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  what  is  deemed  to  be  social  oppression.  LIayes 
was  himself  a  bailiff,  and  his  life  had  been  employed  in 
evicting  tenants.  But,  as  a  murderer,  he  instantly  leaps 
into  popular  confidence  and  sympathy.  Murder  washes  away 
all  crimes,  political  and  religious.  Simply  to  shed  innocent 
blood  condones  all  previous  offences  against  popular  feeling ; 
and  Ireland  turns  out  as  one  man  to  protect  and  screen  the 
murderer,  only  because  he  is  a  murderer,  from  justice. 
Murder  is  as  much  an  epidemic  as  the  dancing  disease  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  as  impossible  to  deal  with.  It  seems  as 
if  the  gloomy  surmise  of  the  thoughtful  Bishop  Butler  were 
realized;  and  it  is  almost  proved  that  a  nation  may  be  subject 
to  literal  madness. 

The  present  state  of  Tipperary  shows  that  the  popular 
disease  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  ordinary  pre¬ 
texts  for  discontent ;  and  to  describe  the  outbreak  as 
simplv  agrarian  outrage,  or  the  results  of  a  Ribbon  con¬ 
spiracy,  is  to  under -rate  and  mis-state  its  significance.  Mr. 
Scully  is  well  known  both  in  Ireland  and  England  as  an 
Irishman  pur  sang.  The  grievances,  real  or  pretended,  or 
exaggerated,  of  Ireland,  have  in  him  one  of  their  most  con¬ 
sistent,  if  not  ablest  assailants.  He,  if  any  man,  has  done 
his  best  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  so-called  Irish  party. 
And  yet  Mr.  Scully’s  brother  is  obliged  to  lead  a  life  which 
is  not  worth  a  day’s  purchase.  He  never  moves  without  an 
armed  escort.  Every  hedge  and  every  wall  is  suspected  to  be 
lined  with  the  Aviliing  assassins  of  this  friend  of  the  people.  He 
walks  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  every  step 
frem  his  own  home  secret.  So  complete  is  the  terrorism  and 
dread  under  which  he  lives  that  be  does  not  dare  to  allow  even 
tire  postman  to  approach  within  shooting  distance.  If  a  medical 
man  gives  the  ordinary  technical  evidence  of  death  in  a  case 
of  murder  of  the  usual  agrarian  type,  he  is  immediately  de¬ 
nounced  ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  system  of 
assassination  that,  by  a  horrid  preference,  it  seems  to  select  the 


friends  and  benefactors  of  society  for  its  victims.  The  police 
seem  to  be  powerless  to  detect  crime.  Justice  shrieks  an  in¬ 
effectual  appeal  from  its  courts  and  benches.  If,  which  is 
doubtful,  the  ministers  of  religion  raise  a  protest  against 
bloodshed  and  a  state  of  things  worse  than  Thuggism,  it 
is  either  feebly  urged  or  contemptuously  disregarded ; 
and  the  State  only  proclaims  a  district  to  proclaim  at 
the  same  time  its  own  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  evil. 
And  —  what  perhaps  is  the  most  melancholy  and  hope¬ 
less  Anew  of  Ireland  —  it  is  too  true  that  this  social  disor¬ 
ganization  occurs  in  the  midst  of  material  prosperity-  The 
harvest  promises  unusual  abundance.  Every  crop  is  a  full 
and  flourishing  one.  Hay,  Avheat,  oats,  and  flax  all  present 
the  same,  and  that  a  satisfactory,  report.  There  are  feAv 
signs  of  the  potato  blight ;  and,  in  the  probable  failure  of 
American  supplies,  prices  for  Irish  products  are  more  than 
promising,  local  manufactures  are  brisk  and  healthy.  Irish 
corn,  and  Irish  linen,  and  Irish  provisions  are  as  abundant  as 
Irish  crime.  Is  the  horrible  paradox  likely  to  be  proAred  that 
Ireland  can  only  be  kept  doAvn  by  starvation  and  oppression  ? 
Like  Jeskurun  of  old,  has  it  Avaxed  fat  and  kicked?  Does  it 
only  accumulate  Avealth  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  pikes  and  pistols  ? 

Nor  shall  Ave  understand  the  extent  of  the  existing-  Irish 
demoralization  if  Ave  suppose  it  to  be  confined  to  the  peasant 
class.  It  is  not  only  that  the  more  fierce  and  laAvless  take 
their  stand  behind  a  hedge  armed  with  the  Aveapons  of 
blood,  and  AATith  the  certainty  of  protection  from  the  Avholo 
population,  but  it  is  as  Avith  a  revolted  people.  Blind  passion 
inflames  e\Tery  rank,  and  even  both  sexes  and  all  ages  of  the 
people.  Justice  miscarries,  and  juries  are  a  farce.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  Avith  the 
murders  in  the  South  such  an  outrage  as  that  which  recently 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Dublin  Avorkliouses,  in  which  the  Avomen 
and  girls  set  fire  to  the  premises,  and,  with  yells  and  dances  which 
only  too  faithfully  suggest  the  Poissardes  and  Carmagnole  of 
another  Reign  of  Terror,  defied  alike  decency  and  authority. 
And  now  Avliat  remains  to  be  done?  This  is  not  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  conspiracy  prompted  by  religious  fanaticism  and 
polemical  hate  —  it  is  not  to  be  traced  to  misgovernment  or  to 
material  suffering.  The  disease  is  of  the  confluent  form,  and 
each  one  of  these  causes  may  have  its  special,  but  not  predomi¬ 
nant,  influence.  The  very  fact  of  general  improvement  may  itself 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  outbreak.  Barbarism  is  impatient 
of  the  silent  assaults  of  order  and  improvement.  Good  govern¬ 
ment  and  justice  and  charity  are  in  themselves  mere  affronts  to 
a  people  aaIio  love  disorder,  confusion,  poverty,  and  idleness. 
The  seAren  devils  enter,  Avhen  the  house  is  swept  and  gar¬ 
nished.  But  we  may  reasonably  claim  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  a  little  more  activity  and  zeal  than  they  are  iioav 
displaying.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  Executive 
is  paralysed.  But  special  commissions  and  proclamations  and 
earnest  appeals  from  judges  and  coroners,  are  as  a  mop  against 
the  Atlantic.  The  present  Irish  Secretary  has  not  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  either  in  London  or  Dublin  ;  and  though  it  may  be  an 
instance  of  the  g)ost  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,  it  is  a  pure  chrono¬ 
logical  fact  that  Irish  disorder  dates  substantially  from  the 
present  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  tenancy  of  the  Secretary’s  office  at 
the  Castle.  Are  Ave  repeating  the  Italian  precedent  ?  Is  there 
a  Ratazzi  in  the  case,  avIio,  -with  an  unhappy  tact  in  blun¬ 
dering,  contrives,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  insult  all  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  to  alienate  all  the  loyalty  of  the  country  ? 
Is  it  in  either  case  that  the  reaction  of  the  emissaries  of 
sedition,  and  brigandage,  and  rapine,  will  prove  too  strong 
for  a  struggling  and  nascent  civilization  ?  Are  Ave,  in  Ireland, 
or  in  Italy,  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  heart-breaking  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  mild  supremacy  of  order 
on  a  race  Avliich  really  prefers  disorder  is  sure  to  be  a  failure  ? 
And  is  a  state  of  siege  to  be  the  complement  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Act,  and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  and  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  toleration,  justice,  and  Lrav  ? 


SERVIA  AND  THE  PORTE. 

LORD  RUSSELL  has  lately  cultivated  a  certain  dryness  of 
style  which  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  literary  and.  diplo¬ 
matic  merit.  Mr.  Seavard  had  provoked  a  courteous  retort  by 
his  premature  boasts  of  victory ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  United 
States,  even  in  their  present  difficulties,  are  too  considerable  for 
epigrammatic  treatment.  Prince  Michael  of  Servia,  lioAvever, 
with  a  million  of  half- civilized  subjects  and  a  feudal  soA'ereign 
abo\re  him,  may  properly  be  reprimanded  when  he  takes  the 
liberty  of  addressing  the  English  E  oreign  Office.  Curious  obser¬ 
vers  of  human  nature  have  remarked  that,  Avhen  there  is  a  casual 
collision  in  the  streets,  the  person  Avho  is  least  hurt  and  most 
to  blame  is  always  the  last  to  apologise.  The  Servians,  having 
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picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Turks,  thought  it  wise  to  lose  no 
time  in  complaining,  and  accordingly  Prince  Michael  repre¬ 
sented  to  Lord  Russell  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks  in  bombard¬ 
ing  Belgrade.  As  the  English  Consul  on  the  spot  had 
probably  sent  full  accounts  of  the  transaction,  the  answer 
contained  a  succinct  summary  of  the  proceedings,  which  had 
been  omitted  in  the  Servian  circular.  The  mob  and  police 
of  Belgrade  had  attacked  the  Mussulman  residents,  and  they 
had  obtained  possession  of  two  of  the  gates.  Lord  Russell 
disapproves  of  retaliation  by  cannonading  the  town,  but  he 
observes  at  the  same  time  that  the  Servians  were  the  first  to 
violate  existing  treaties  with  the  Porte.  Prince  Michael  had 
taken  credit  to  himself  for  his  abstinence  from  assisting  the 
insurgents  in  the  Herzegovina,  and  he  is  concisely  told  that  so 
far  he  had  not  infringed  the  obligations  of  good  faith.  The 
English  Government  formally  declines  to  deprive  the  Sultan 
of  his  means  of  defence  against  his  enemies,  who  are  more  for¬ 
midable  and  more  remote  than  the  inhabitants  of  Servia.  The 
subjection  of  the  Montenegrins  will  probably  add  weight  to 
Lord  Russell’s  counsels,  and  perhaps  war  and  the  Eastern 
question  may  once  more  be  postponed  in  pursuance  of  that 
selfish  English  policy  which  provokes  so  much  criticism  in 
France  and  Russia. 

The  Porte  has,  in  its  turn,  published  an  elaborate  explana¬ 
tion,  which  labours  under  the  fatal  defect  of  being  too  long 
for  the  patience  of  disinterested  readers.  If  the  statements 
which  it  contains  are  true,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
disturbance  at  Belgrade  was  deliberately  arranged  by  the 
Servians  as  the  commencement  of  a  war  in  connexion  with 
'i  lie  disorders  in  the  Herzegovina  and  with  the  struggle  in 
Montenegro.  The  English  Government,  acting  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  its  own  agents,  substantially  adopts  the  Turkish 
apology,  and  the  opposite  conclusions  of  the  French  and 
Russian  representatives  by  no  means  invalidate  Lord  Russell’s 
-judgment.  The  Servian  Senate  had  lately  voted  a  militia  of 
90,000  men,  although,  as  the  Turkish  Ministers  remark, 
there  was  no  need  for  their  services  at  home,  and  although  the 
provincial  Government  is  prohibited  from  interfering  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  greater  part  of  Belgrade  is  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  natives,  who  have  the  entire  control  of  their 
own  police  and  municipal  affairs.  It  is  only  in  the  fortress, 
and  in  the  district  -which  is  necessary  to  its  defence,  that  the 
Turks  exercise  any  authority ;  and  even,  in  the  excepted  part 
of  the  city,  a  part  of  the  population  is  Servian.  It  is  said 
1  hat  the  Servian  authorities  wrongfully  organized  a  police  force 
to  act  in  the  Mussulman  district,  and  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  seem  to  have  occupied  themselves  chiefly  in  committing 
outrage  and  murder  on  peaceable  Turks.  At  last,  an  armed 
rabble  seized  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  drove  the  Mussulman 
inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortress.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fire  upon  the  garrison  itself;  and  the  command¬ 
ant  replied  with  cannon,  which  were  directed  against 
the  principal  posts  occupied  by  the  insurgents.  On 
Lord  Russell’s  authority,  the  cannonade  or  bombardment 
may  be  considered  unnecessary,  and  therefore  culpable ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Turks  to  maintain 
peace,  and  the  wish  of  the  Servians  to  find  a  pretext  for 
hostilities.  Those  who  wish  for  further  information  as  to  the 
■merits  of  the  particular  dispute  will  do  well  to  study  the  inter¬ 
minable  statements  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  to  correct 
their  impressions  by  the  counter-allegations  of  the  Servians. 
Yet  the  real  question  in  dispute  is  considerably  wider  than 
might  appear  from  any  official  documents,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is,  perhaps,  more  intelligible. 

The  Servians  suffer  under  no  practical  oppression  from  the 
Turks,  but  they  wish  to  enjoy  national  advantages  that 
are  necessarily  withheld  from  a  provincial  community  which 
neither  exercises  nor  claims  an  influence  over  the  Imperial 
Government.  Like  an  American  Territory,  Servia  or  Wal- 
lachia  enjoys  the  immunities  of  an  incomplete  political 
existence,  but  it  has  also  to  dispense  with  the  hopes  and 
the  activity  which  belong  to  the  members  of  organized  and 
independent  States.  There  have  been  practical  reasons, 
however,  for  the  establishment  of  an  anomalous  system 
in  the  regions  of  the  Danube,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
less  provisional  arrangement  would  hitherto  have  been  so  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  population.  It  was  the  object  of 
European,  and  especially  of  English  policy,  to  prevent  Russia 
from  absorbing  for  her  own  benefit  the  independence  which 
old  tradition  or  warlike  aptitude  had  secured  against  the 
Porte.  The  Servians  govern  themselves  at  their  own  pleasure, 
but  they  are  debarred  from  interference  in  foreign  politics,  and 
consequently  from  amalgamations  which  might  enable  them  to 
become  a  nucleus  of  Sclavonian  independence.  Their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  lays  them  open  to  the  chronic  intrigues  of  Russia, 


and  to  the  more  fitful  agitation  which  proceeds  from  France. 
In  their  quarrels  with  Turkey,  they  are  generally  in  the 
wrong,  because  they  wish  to  escape  from  their  legal  position  ; 
and  semi-barbarous  warriors  seldom  fail  to  add  murder  to 
simple  irregularity.  All  judicial  decisions  must  be  in  favour 
of  the  Porte ;  but  there  is  a  question  of  political  expediency 
beyond  the  mere  interpretation  of  treaties,  and  statesmen 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  designs  of  ambitious 
Powers  might  not  be  most  effectually  counteracted  by  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  the  leverage  on  which  they  act.  The  garrisons 
in  Servia  would  be  of  no  conceivable  use  to  Turkey  in  case 
of  foreign  aggression,  and  in  time  of  peace  they  only  form 
a  reason,  or  an  excuse,  for  perpetual  collisions.  Independent 
States  to  the  northward  would  form  a  better  barrier  than 
disaffected  provinces  which  acknowledge  no  real  allegiance  to 
the  Sultan.  Servia,  with  the  alliances  which  it  might  form, 
would  in  course  of  time  find  an  interest  in  leaning  upon  Turkey 
for  protection  against  Russia,  perhaps  against  Austria ;  and  if 
the  Government  of  Constantinople  could  be  induced  to  make 
some  nominal  concessions,  it  might  find  that  it  was  relieved 
from  many  substantial  embarrassments.  For  the  present, 
however,  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  Porte  and 
its  troublesome  dependency  is  apparently  impracticable.  A 
compromise  had  been  suggested  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  respite  to  the  quarrel; 
and,  though  a  proposal  that  the  Turks  should  in  future  garrison 
two  fortresses  instead  of  four  rested  on  no  definite  principle,  an 
inconsistency  is  better  than  a  war.  But  the  present  temper 
of  the  disputants  seems  to  preclude  such  an  arrangement. 
The  Porte  refuses  to  negotiate  while  the  Servians  continue  to 
arm,  and  the  Servians  refuse  to  disarm,  or  to  demolish  their 
barricades.  The  Conferences  are  consequently  broken  off,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  hereafter  become  possible 
to  resume  them  with  some  reasonable  prospect  of  a  peaceful 
settlement. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

HE  fluctuations  of  the  Money  Market,  however  difficult 
to  predict,  are  almost  always  sufficiently  intelligible  after 
the  event.  The  campaign  of  speculation  is  like  the  campaign 
of  an  army.  Until  the  opposing  forces  have  met,  little  more 
can  be  done  than  to  estimate  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
conflicting  powers,  and  it  is  only  when  the  issue  is  determined 
that  even  the  most  skilful  can  fairly  weigh  the  power  of  this 
side  or  that.  The  same  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  move¬ 
ments  of  bulls  and  bears  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  often  happen,  as  it  has  done 
recently,  that  a  confident  opinion  among  the  knowing  experts 
of  the  market  should  be  falsified  by  the  event. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Bank  of  England,  oppressed 
with  the  influx  of  bullion,  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to 
a  point  which  had  not  been  touched  for  years,  and  which 
many  supposed  would  never  be  seen  again,  an  almost  universal 
idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  period  of  speculation  like  those  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  railway  system,  and,  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
covered  the  country  with  joint-stock  banks.  All  the  signs  of 
inflation  were  manifest  enough  for  about  a  week.  Projects  of 
new  companies  of  all  kinds  —  gold  mines  at  home,  copper 
mines  abroad  —  schemes  for  the  production  of  all  sorts  of 
domestic  and  artistic  necessaries  —  began  to  pour  forth,  and 
those  which  appeared  at  the  nick  of  time  were  eagerly 
snatched  at  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  season  of  continually 
increasing  premiums.  As  suddenly  as  it  rose,  the  spirit  of 
speculation  fell,  and  at  this  moment  a  company  based  on 
the  most  solid  foundation,  and  with  the  best  evidence  possible 
in  such  cases  that  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  dividends  would  be 
realized,  would  probably  have  no  more  chance  of  filling  up  its 
list  of  shareholders  than  a  project  for  a  railway  to  the  moon, 
or  a  trading  company  in  the  Cannibal  Islands.  The  revulsion 
is  as  strange  as  the  momentary  excitement  which  preceded  it ; 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  in  both  cases  to  find  any  adequate 
inducement  for  the  feelings  which  have  alternately  swayed 
that  impulsive  and  rather  gregarious  body  represented  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  its  speculative  hangers-on.  The  position 
of  affairs  has  undergone  no  very  material  change  in  the 
interval.  It  was  well  understood  from  the  first  that  the 
plethora  of  bullion  was  due  to  two  causes  —  one,  the  stagnation 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Lancashire,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  slackness  in  the  demand  for  floating  capital,  and  the 
other,  the  excessive  importations  from  America,  caused  by  the 
peculiar  financial  policy  of  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
amount  of  capital  released  from  cotton  manufacture  and 
seeking  other  employ  ments,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say ;  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  ascertained  excess  of  the  imports  from 
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America  beyond  the  amount  received  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1861,  has  reached  the  considerable  sum  of 
7,000,000 1.  From  causes  even  more  permanent  in  their 
nature  than  those  already  noticed,  the  demand  for  Consols  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  upward  tendency  of  the 
market;  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  Bank  reserves  was 
balanced,  at  the  time  when  the  reduction  of  interest 
took  place,  by  the  knowledge  that  very  large  amounts 
would  have  to  be  remitted  as  the  contributions  of  this  country 
to  the  various  foreign  loans  which  had  been  so  eagerly  taken. 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Portugal,  were  all  looking  for 
a  share  of  our  surplus  wealth,  and  even  out-of-the-way  coun¬ 
tries  like  Peru  and  Venezuela  were  participating  in  the  benefits 
which  all  the  world  shares  when  the  great  emporium  of  money 
is  more  than  usually  well  stocked.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  when  the  symptoms  of  speculation  first  showed  them¬ 
selves,  and  substantially  this  is  the  state  of  things  now.  The 
bullion  at  the  Bank  has  slightly  fallen  off,  but  merely  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  engagements  previously  entered  into  and 
publicly  known.  The  demand  for  discount  has  at  the  same 
time  experienced  an  appreciable  increase,  though  not  on  a 
scale  sufficient  to  induce  the  Bank  to  raise  its  terms.  In  the 
midst  of  a  general  feeling  of  dulness,  money  is  almost  as  abun¬ 
dant  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  it  ever  has  been ;  and  the  reason¬ 
able  interpretation  of  the  reaction  is  not  that  any  material 
change  has  occurred,  but  that  the  earlier  tendency  to  inflation 
has  been  found  to  have  been  a  mistake.  In  some  most  im¬ 
portant  respects,  prospects  have  decidedly  improved  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  Indian  markets  have  begun  to  feel  the 
stimulus  of  high  prices,  and  at  last  the  long-expected  inter¬ 
change  of  raw  cotton  for  manufactured  products  promises  to 
begin  on  a  scale  more  commensurate  with  our  necessities  than 
the  sluggish  traffic  of  the  last  year.  The  weather  at  home  has 
been  more  favourable  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect ;  and, 
indifferent  as  the  reports  of  the  harvest  are,  they  are  much  less 
gloomy  than  the  reasonable  prognostications  of  a  month  ago. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  all  the  influences  which 
stimulated  the  market  are  likely  to  continue.  New'  York,  it  is 
true,  has  been  sending  us  provisions  instead  of  gold,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries ;  but  the  military  and  political 
news  leave  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  shipment  of  specie 
must  continue  on  an  important  scale,  despite  the  reputed 
abundance  of  the  Yankee  harvest,  and  the  check  which  an 
almost  prohibitory  tariff  will  give  to  the  export  of  our  manu¬ 
factures.  Guns  and  ammunition,  too,  are  finding  their  way 
by  some  means  to  the  South  ;  while  the  cotton  which  used  to 
pay  for  our  exports  is  still  locked  up  by  the  blockade.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  an  influx  of  money  as  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  import  from  both  sections  of  the  once  United  States.  The 
appetite  for  foreign  loans  has,  we  presume,  been  satiated  for 
the  present,  and  the  limit  of  our  gold  exportations  on  account  of 
them  is  already  ascertained.  If  the  harvest  were  more 
promising,  there  would  be  nothing  to  countervail  the  influences 
which  tend  to  flood  the  country  with  money,  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  little  to  justify  the  hope  that  the  ordinary  operations 
of  commerce  will  find  employment  lor  the  customary  amounts. 
But  a  deficient  harvest  transcends  every  other  force  which  can 
operate  on  the  money-market,  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the 
crops  of  1862  may  not  fall  considerably  short  of  an  average 
harvest.  Upon  this,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  will  depend 
the  degree  of  buoyancy  to  be  looked  for  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months ;  and  the  uncertainty  is  quite  enough  to  damp 
any  speculative  mania,  and,  indeed,  enough  to  render  the 
transitory  movement  of  the  early  part  of  the  month  somewhat 
incomprehensible. 

Whether  the  utter  stagnation  of  all  enterprise  is  a  subject 
for  congratulation  may  well  be  doubted ;  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  the  wisdom  of  those  public  teachers  who  can  see  no 
evil  in  anything,  except  in  excessive  speculation.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  time  for  wholesome  enterprise  is  also  the  time  for 
wild  undertakings.  The  public,  led  as  they  are  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  gamblers  of  the  market,  are  always  in  one  extreme 
mood  or  the  opposite.  Either  they  will  fling  away  their 
money  in  the  most  reckless  schemes,  or  they  will  shut  it  up 
in  impenetrable  suspicion.  Old  experience  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  the  enterprise  of  the  public. 
There  is  scarcely  any  principle  of  natural  selection  to  guide 
the  investment  of  savings  in  a  sale  direction.  Everything 
depends  apparently  on  the  season.  There  is  a  season  for 
foreign  loans  ;  and  then  every  one  who  has  a  few  pounds  to 
spare  will  have  his  modicum  of  scrip — it  matters  not  whether 
the  security  be  that  of  an  honest  and  established  Government, 
or  of  a  country  just  emerging  out  of  barbarism  or  crumbling 
into  anarchy.  At  another  time,  the  rage  is  for  joint-stock 
companies,  and  anything  which  calls  itself  a  company  may 


gather  toll  of  the  unwary  without  the  smallest  regard 
to  the  data  on  which  it  is  founded,  or  the  position  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  put  forth.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  recklessness  should  call  forth  warnings  from  the  expe¬ 
rienced,  or  that  the  collapse  of  speculation  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unmixed  good.  And  yet,  if  savings  are  to  be 
invested  and  great  undertakings  to  be  carried  out,  joint-stock 
enterprise  is  absolutely  essential,  and  must  bo  taken  with  all 
its  drawbacks.  The  railway  mania  was  ruinous  enough,  but 
without  it  the  country  would  have  lacked  the  facilities  of 
traffic  which  have  been  among  the  chief  elements  of  its 
material  progress  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  better 
in  every  sense  that  English  money  should  fructify  in  sound 
English  undertakings  than  that  it  should  be  lent,  though  it  be  to 
the  most  solvent  of  foreign  Governments.  Even  an  unprofit¬ 
able  speculation  at  home  is  not  more  disastrous  than  an  unsafe 
loan  to  a  repudiating  neighbour.  Balancing  the  evil  and  the 
good,  we  may  well  regard  the  disposition  to  venture  upon 
joint-stock  enterprises  (mixed  as  it  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  with  abundant  gambling  and  folly)  as  a  solid  element 
of  national  wealth  and  progress.  If  it  were  possible,  one 
would  desire  to  see  the  public  guided  by  some  little  common 
sense  in  its  choice  of  investments,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  great  prospect.  While  shares  are  bought  and  sold,  not 
upon  any  judgment  maturely  formed  as  to  their  probable 
value,  but  merely  on  the  calculation  of  what  their  market 
price  may  be  to-morrow  or  next  week,  extravagant  specu¬ 
lations  will  float  upon  the  same  wave  which  gives  buoyancy 
to  reasonable  enterprise.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  sympathize 
entirely  with  those  who  regard  a  state  of  stagnation  as  the 
only  wholesome  condition,  and  a  period  of  inflation  as  the 
worst  of  calamities.  The  two  extremes  have  each  their  evil 
consequences;  and  each,  it  must  be  remembered,  tends  to 
create  an  opposite  reaction.  The  most  unsatisfactory  of  the 
recent  symptoms  of  the  market  has  been  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  transition  from  gloom  to  buoyancy,  and  from 
buoyancy  to  gloom,  without  any  adequate  cause.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  to  how  great  an  extent  the  abundance  of 
money  is  due  to  the  prostration  of  business,  and  the  favour¬ 
able  exchange  to  a  destructive  war,  it  will  not  seem  surprising 
that  the  ordinary  indications  should  bo  thought  untrust¬ 
worthy,  and  that  the  alternate  moods  of  hopefulness  and  dulness 
should  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  of  which  no  very 
precise  explanation  can  be  given.  An,  uneasy  and  capricious 
market  is  but  one  among  the  incidental  evils  which  we  owe  to 
the  pugnacity  of  the  United  States. 


TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MEN. 

IT  is  clear  that  we  have  not  yet  found  out  what  to  do  with 
our  criminals.  We  neither  reform  them,  nor  hang  them, 
nor  keep  them  under  lock  and  key,  nor  ship  them  off  to  the 
Antipodes.  Our  moral  sewage  is  neither  deodorized  nor 
floated  out  to  sea,  but  remains  in  the  midst  of  us  polluting  and 
poisoning  our  air.  The  pretended  solution  of  this  first  of 
sanitary  problems  which  the  Legislature  devised  some  half- 
dozen  years  ago,  when  transportation  was  formally  abolished, 
turns  out  to  be  no  solution  at  all.  Practically,  we  are  no 
further  for  Avar  d  than  we  were  when  “garotting”  Avas  first 
naturalized  in  our  language  as  a  familiar  household  Avord, 
and  Avlien  “  ticket-of-leave  man  ”  began  to  be  a  recognised 
synonym  for  the  Avorst  description  of  ruffian.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  but  we  hear,  in  the  police  and  assize  courts,  of  the  doings 
of  some  of  those  gentry  whom  prison  chaplains  and  governors 
fancy  they  have  reformed,  and  avIio  are  consequently  let  loose 
on  society  before  their  time,  Avith  free  leave  and  license  to  run 
up  a  fresh  score  against  the  justice  Avhich  they  ha\'e  first  out¬ 
raged  and  then  cheated.  It  is  probable  that  the  ticket-of- 
leave  men  sometimes  get  credit  in  popular  repute  fbr 
performances  Avhich  ought  in  strictness  to  be  set  doAvn  to 
convicts  Avho  have  actually  served  out  their  sentences ;  but 
the  case  against  them  is  quite  bad  enough  Avithout  need¬ 
ing  to  be  exaggerated.  Ticket-of-leave  men  proper  are 
undeniably  chargeable  Avith  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  burglaries,  the  garottings,  the  murderous  assaults,  and 
the  other  offences  against  person  and  property  which  swell 
our  criminal  calendars,  and  spread  a  general  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  through  society.  It  is  certain  that  the  Avorst  sorts 
of  crime  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  increase  is  largely  oAving  to  that  admirable 
system  of  penal  discipline  which  remits  half  the  sentences  of 
convicts  Avho  contrive  to  persuade  gaol  authorities  that 
they  are  sadder  and  Aviser  men  than  they  Avere.  Statistics 
are  unnecessary  to  prove  a  fact  of  common  notoriety ;  but 
recent  returns  shoAV  a  frightfully  augmented  percentage  of 
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those  crimes  which  more  especially  point  to  the  existence  of 
a  criminal  class.  The  committals  for  “  offences  against  pro¬ 
perty  with  violence”  were  38  per  cent,  more  in  1861 
than  in  1 860,  and  no  reader  of  newspapers  can  doubt  that 
when  the  accounts  for  1862  come  to  be  made  up,  they  will 
exhibit  a  serious  further  increase.  It  is  evident  that,  with 
all  our  ingenious  and  complex  apparatus  for  the  reformation 
or  restraint  of  the  malefactors  whom  we  have  ceased  to  send 
abroad  for  their  country’s  good,  we  have  yet  to  recommence 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  criminal  discipline. 

In  one  point  of  view,  it  is  reassuring  to  reflect  that  the 
system  which  has  so  signally  failed  is  one  which  no  rational 
person  could  ever  have  expected  to  succeed.  It  is  not 
the  system  which  was  contemplated  by  the  Legislature 
when  penal  servitude,  qualified  by  licenses  or  tickets  of 
leave,  was  substituted  for  transportation ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  fault  may  lie,  not  with  the 
law,  but  with  those  who  profess  to  administer  it.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  ticket-of-leave,  as  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  may 
be  open  to  objections,  real  or  imaginary,  but  at  all  events  it  is 
a  principle  which  in  this  country  has  never  yet  been  carried 
out.  In  theory,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  plausible  —  perhaps 
more  than  a  plausible  —  device  for  at  once  testing,  aiding, 
and  confirming  the  reformation  of  an  apparently  well-conducted 
convict,  and  bridging  over,  in  the  safest  way  both  for  himself 
and  for  society,  the  critical  transition  from  prison  restraints 
and  prison  discipline  to  plenary  personal  freedom.  The 
ticket-of-leave  man  is  liberated  merely  on  sufferance.  His 
license  may  at  any  moment  be  revoked  at  the  absolute  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Executive.  During  the  interval  of  qualified  and 
conditional  freedom  which  elapses  before  the  legal  expiration 
of  his  sentence,  the  man  occupies  an  entirely  exceptional  posi¬ 
tion.  He  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  special  supervision 
of  the  police  authorities,  who  keep  themselves  constantly 
informed  of  his  habits,  associates,  and  way  of  life,  and  are 
empowered  to  come  down  upon  him  at  an  instant’s  notice  if  he 
gives  any  indication  of  lapsing  into  crime.  The  ticket  bears 
on  its  face  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  issued.  It  expressly 
notifies  that  if  the  bearer  has  no  ostensible  means  of  gaining 
an  honest  livelihood,  if  he  keeps  suspicious  company,  if  he 
frequents  suspicicme  haunts,  if  lie  leads  a  vicious  and  disor¬ 
derly  life,  the  sentence  recorded  against  him  revives  in  full 
force.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  commit  any  actual 
crime,  or  undergo  any  legal  trial.  It  is  enough  that  his  con¬ 
duct  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  authorities,  in  which  case  he 
may  at  once  be  sent  back  to  prison  for  the  nnexpired  residue 
of  his  original  term  of  punishment.  This  is  the  theory.  It 
is  obviously  not  free  from  objections,  some  of  which  may  be 
entitled  to  consideration.  We  lay  no  stress  on  tlie  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  the  supposed  police  supervision  would  place 
the  convict  hi  his  attempts  to  rise  in  the  world,  or  011  the 
difficulty  that  a  known  criminal  might  find  in  obtaining 
employment  which  would  be  open  to  him  if  he  could  only  hide 
his  antecedents.  No  man  has  a  right  to  gain  people’s  con¬ 
fidence  under  a  false  character,  and  the  protection  of  honest 
men  is  of  more  importance  than  the  possible  reform  of  rogues 
and  ruffians.  A  more  substantial  objection  to  the  system  is, 
that  it  noceoaarity  clothes  the  police  with  powers  which  are,  to 
say  the  least,  anomalous  in  a  free  country.  It  may  be  fairly 
argued  that  the  revocation  of  an  indulgence  granted  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  is  virtually  equivalent  to  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  a  fresh  punishment,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  English  law  and  justice  that  a  man  should  forfeit  his  liberty, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  for  some  undefined  offence  against  a 
police  magistrate’s  notions  of  propriety.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  the  principle  of  the  ticket-of-leave  is  what  we  have 
stated ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  practically 
carried  out,  it  would  afford  society  very  considerable  security 
against  the  most  dangerous  of  its  dangerous  clauses.  If  the 
legal  conditions  of  this  gwem-pardon  were  steadily  enforced,  we 
should,  at  any  rate,  have  a  large  section  of  our  criminal 
population  well  in  hand. 

Unluckily,  however,  the  theory  is  only  a  theory.  Except 
in  Ireland,  where  the  system  is  really  at.  work,  and  is  stated  to 
■work  remarkably  well,  not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  enforce  the  conditions  which 
are  the  very  essence  of  the  ticket-of-leave.  There  is  no  police 
supervision  of  the  provisionally-liberated  convict.  No  note 
is  taken  of  his  employments,  his  habits,  or  liis  associates.  He 
is  never  made  to  feel  that  the  eye  and  hand  of  authority  are 
still  upon  him.  He  goes  where  he  likes,  does  what  he  likes, 
consorts  with  whom  he  likes,  precisely  as  if  he  were  legally  a 
free  man.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  recorded  instance  in 
which  a  ticket-of-leave  has  been  revoked  and  the  man  sent  back 
to  finish  his  time  in  prison,  merely  because  he  was  not  known 


to  be  earning  his  bread  honestly,  and  was  known  to  keep  ques¬ 
tionable  company.  Even  the  actual  commission  of  crime  does 
not,  it  seems,  necessarily  involve-  forfeiture  of  the  license. 
There  was  a  case  lately  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  man  had 
been  twice  convicted  of  attempts  at  burglary,  and  had  under¬ 
gone  two  separate  terms  of  imprisonment  cl  three  months  each, 
while  a  former  sentence  of  penal  servitude  was  still  nominally 
running  on.  Yet  his  ticket  was  never  cancelled,  and  he 
was  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  try  his  luck  again.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times  gave  us  the  other  day  a  little 
biography  of  one  “  J.  H.,”  whose  case  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  exceptional.  “  J.  IT.”  got  seven  years’  transportation 
in  August  1852,  and  received  his  ticket-of-leave  for  “good 
“conduct  in  prison”  in  September  1857.  In  little  more 
than  a  month  he  committed  a  fresh  offence,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  four  years’  penal  servitude.  This  would  have 
brought  him  to  October  1861.  He  was  liberated,  however, 
in  February  1861,  and,  before  six  weeks  were  over,  com¬ 
mitted  a  new  and  worse  crime,  for  which  he  was  awarded  ten 
years  of  penal  servitude.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  perfectly  notorious.  The 
ticket-of-leave  is  habitually  given,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
convicts  whose  subsequent  conduct  shows  that  they  can  never 
have  been  entitled  to  the  boon,  and  that  no  attempt  can  have 
been  made  to  exercise  that  preventive  control  over  them 
which  was  unquestionably  intended  by  the  Legislature,  and 
without  which  the  whole  system  is  the  idlest  and  most  mis¬ 
chievous  of  shams. 

The  question  whether  the  obvious  advantages  offered  by  a 
real  ticket-of-leave  system  would  outweigh  the  objections 
which  may  be  reasonably  urged  against  it,  is  one  which  we 
are  not  now  discussing.  It  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong,  to 
give  a  qualified  freedom  to  convicts  who  are  thought  likely  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it,  guarding  the  indulgence  with  conditions 
and  precautions  which  may  be  presumed  to  neutralize  its 
dangers.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  pseudo-ticket-of- 
leave  system  actually  in  operation  is  a  miserable  delusion, 
which  can  serve  no  possible  end  either  in  the  way  of  restraint 
on  the  criminal  or  protection  to  society.  If  there  are  any 
insuperable  objections,  on  constitutional  or  other  grounds, 
to  the  rigorous  enforcement,  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  of  the 
conditions  on  which  tickets- of-leave  are  given,  that  is  no 
reason  wliy  tlie  conditions  should  be  treated  as  a  dead  letter ; 
but  it  is  a  veiy  good  reason  why  tickets- of-leave  should  not 
be  given.  The  whole  virtue  of  the  system,  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  it,  consists  precisely  in  that  part  of  it  which  has 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  remain  an  absolute  nullity  —  namely, 
in  the  securities  which  it  professedly  affords  against  tlie  early 
relapse  of  the  half-pardoned  criminal  into  his  old  ways.  If  it 
is  impracticable  or  inexpedient  to  give  practical  effect  to  those 
securities,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  renounce  the 
system  of  which  they  form  the  most  essential  element,  and 
devise  some  new  way  of  dealing  with  our  convicts  which  shall 
not  carry  fiction  and  humbug  on  its  face. 


ESSAYS. 

rjPHE  present  generation  of  Englishmen  has  witnessed  the 
TL  invention  of  several  novelties  in  literature,  and  two  of  the 
most  conspicuous  are  novels  and  essays.  Strictly  speaking,  neither 
were  novelties,  for  the  eighteenth  century  bad  seen  essays  and 
novels  of  a  very  high  order.  But  novels  and  essays  are  new 
now-a-days,  in  so  far  as  they  satisfy  a  new  want,  and  are  produced 
in  a  new  way.  They  have  become  part  of  the  great  teaching 
machinery  of  ah  age  that  delights  in  education.  It  has  passed  into 
a  common  saying  that  novels  and  not  sermons  are  the  vehicles  of 
instruction  which  are  now  in  fashion ;  and  novels  are  fast  finding 
a  rival  power  in  essays. .  That  this  is  any  reproach  to  sermons  is, 

if  true  at  all,  only  true  in  a  very  moderate  degree.  It  appears  to 

us  by  no  means  desirable  that  clergymen  should  attempt  to  carry 
the  application  of  the  truths  they  teach  into  the  field  of  social  life 
The  clergyman  has  a  definite  task,  that  of  speaking  of  the  thhms 
that  are  not  of  this  world,  and  he  had  better  stick  to  it.  It 

is  true  that  sermons  are  not  very  entertaining,  if  they  only 

touch  on  spiritual  matters.  But,  in  the  first  place  it 
may  be  remarked  that  persons  often  fail  to  be  interested  in 
sermons  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  interested  in 
the  subjects  of  which  sermons  properly  treat,  and  in.  the  second 
place,  it  is  not  obvious  why  people  should  claim  to  be  entertained 
in  church.  But  persons  who  like  to  be  instructed,  or  who  at 
least  like  to  think  that  they  like  instruction,  have  a  very  natural 
wish  to  hear  discussions  on  social  life,  on  its  duties,  pleasures 
opportunities,  and  diseases.  They  also  have  a  wish,  which  is 
equally  natural,  that  these  discussions  should  be  put  in  an  easv 
intelligible,  inviting  form.  Novels  are  just  what  they  want  •  but 
novels  do  not  quite  suffice.  For,  in  the  first  place,  good  novels 
are  not  to  be  bad  for  the  asking,  and  then  the  sort  of  instruction 
that  is  conveyed  m  novels  is  found  to  be,  practically,  much  the 
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same  thing-  over  and  over  again.  Essays  have  recently  come  to 
their  aid.  The  Quarterly  Reviews  introduced  the  kind  of  Essay 
which  consists  in  an  elaborate  discussion  of  a  literary  subject,  or 
of  some  point  of  political  debate  which  is  of  a  sort  to  hear  pro¬ 
longed  investigation.  We  have  now  an  abundance  of  essays  of 
this  sort,  and  it  would  he  a.  very  moderate  computation  to  say  that 
five  hundred  specimens  of  this  department  of  literary  manufacture 
are  offered  every  year  to  the  British  public.  More  recently  a 
shorter  kind  of  essay  has  come  into  fashion  —  one  which  treats 
briefly  and  as  pointedly  as  it  can  of  any  subject  of  social  interest 
that  happens  to  come  uppermost.  It  is  worth  while  considering- 
what  are  the  advantages  of  this  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  also 
what  are  the  disadvantages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  literary  essays  quicken  and  refresh 
our  interest  in  authors  with  -whom  we  are  acquainted,  and  give  us 
a  great  amount  of  useful  information  about  authors  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  hut,  perhaps,  the  name.  We  cannot  he  always 
reading  over  hooks  we  know.  Even  if  we  did  read  them,  we 
could  probably  do  nothing  more  than  refresh  our  old  feelings  and 
thoughts  about  them.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  have  the  impressions  of 
another  given  us  as  an  aid  to  see  something  more  in  favourite 
writers  than  we  have  seen  before.  The  essay  wu-iter  is  also  bound 
to  take  much  more  pains  about  the  book  which  he  is  noticing  than 
a  casual  reader  has  generally  done.  lie  has  to  know  something  of 
the  literature  of  the  time ;  he  has  had  to  read  and  re-read  the 
book  he  notices  until  familiarity  with  it  puts  it  in  a  new  light 
before  him,  and  gives  it  a  new  meaning.  He  has  also,  probably, 
learnt  the  art  of  writing  by  long  practice,  and  what  he  says  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  coming  from  some  one  whose  j  udgment  is 
practised,  and  whose  powers  of  criticism  have  been  gradually  trained. 
An  essay  on  an  author  or  on  a  branch  of  literature  that  is  new  to 
us  gives  us  a  stock  of  second-hand  information  which  is  exceedingly 
useful.  We  learn  something  about  the  sort  of  influence  which  this 
unknown  author  or  set  of  authors  have  exercised,  and  we  form  a 
notion  as  to  the  value  of  this  influence.  The  superficial  knowledge  of 
many  books  thus  acquired  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  talk 
about  them,  or  understand  dimly  the  allusion  when  they  are  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  can  he  no  question  that  essays  have  greatly 
helped  conversation.  They  cannot  give  the  point,  the  vivacity, 
the  sprightliness  which  have  constituted  the  charm  of  the  best 
conversation  of  select  circles,  but  they  are  a  great  assistance  to 
the  conversation  which  modern  society  most  requires  —  the 
conversation  of  strangers  or  of  passing  acquaintance  with  each 
other.  A  clever  person  who  reads  quarterly  reviews  steadily 
would  find  it  much  more  easy  to  take  part  in,  and  to  understand, 
the  general  conversation  of  a  chance  group  of  educated  persons 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  no  such  things  as  miscellaneous 
essays  been  invented.  The  shorter  kind  of  essays  lias  also  the 
special  merit  of  putting  before  readers  some  salient  point — of 
giving  just  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  stand,  and  of  suggesting 
a  variety  of  subjects  of  thought  which  everyone  recognises 
as  worth  considering,  but  which  no  one  cares  to  go  into  very 
profoundly.  These  short  essays  are,  in  fact,  hints  for  thought, 
and  cany  "with  them  all  the  stimulus  that  hints,  if  well  directed 
and  justifiable,  can  impart. 

But  it  would  he  a  great  mistake  to  make  more  of  essays  than  they 
deserve.  Reading  about  books  is  not  the  same  as  reading  them, 
and  never  can  be.  At  the  moment  of  reading  a  good  literary 
essay  on  a  book,  we  seem  as  if  we  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
author  —  almost  more,  perhaps,  than  he  knew  himself.  But  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  we  really  learn,  and  how  soon  what  we 
read  passes  out  of  the  mind.  A  man  might  go  through  the  current 
numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  and  like  them  very 
much,  and  a  month  hence  be  hard  put  to  it  to  give  an  account  of 
any  one  article.  The  instruction  of  essays  is  a  very  fugitive 
instruction.  They  give  us  rather  a  mode  of  treating  things  than 
things  themselves.  AVhen  a  schoolboy  first  reads  Lord  Macaulay’s 
Essays  he  believes  he  has  had  suddenly  given  to  him  a  key  to  all 
literature.  Whatever  he  finds  written  in  these  volumes  is  to  be  a 
satisfactory  account  to  him  and  the  world  of  all  that  Lord 
Macaulay  handled.  He  only  wishes  that  all  subjects  had  been  so 
treated,  and  then  he  would  get  omniscience  with  about  as  much 
trouble  as  it  costs  ordinary  people  to  learn  French.  But  when  he 
is  left  alone  with  a  subject  that  he  is  told  to  treat,  and  which  is  not 
contained  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  volumes,  he  finds  that  the  only  thing 
he  can  do  to  come  near  his  model  is  to  write  with  a  grandiloquence 
of  which  ho  hardly  knows  whether  to  he  proud  or  ashamed.  Stiil, 
if  he  is  wise,  he  will  persevere  in  reading  essays.  They  will  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  many  things  of  which  otherwise  ho  would  remain 
ignorant.  They  will  stimulate  him  to  make  his  interests  wide. 
They  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  after  he  has  learnt  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  good  in  them  and  what  is  had,  and 
will  give  him  just  as  much  about  many  subjects  as  he  perceives  it 
will  ever  be  worth  while  for  him  to  know.  There  are,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Polish  and  Sanskrit  poets  who  are  undoubtedly  poets,  and  of 
whose  works  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  have  a  general  idea.  But 
we  do  not  most  of  us  want  to  know  much  about  them.  It  would 
never  repay  us  to  learn  Polish  or  Sanskrit  to  read  them.  A  good 
essay  will  "tell  us  all  that  we  can  find  profit  in  knowing  of  them. 
Still,  although  a  sensible  young  man  may  gain  greatly  by  reading 
a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  essays,  yet  he  is  sure  in  the  course 
of  time  to  feel  that  he  is  beginning  to  exhaust  this  method  of  in¬ 
struction.  Essays  become  less  interesting  to  him.  He  wants  to 
know  a  few  things,  not  to  know  about  many  things ;  and  he  comes 
to  regard  the  essay  as  a  vehicle,  not  of  high  education,  but  only 


of  an  education  that  suits  people  whose  general  interest  in  litera¬ 
ture  requires  to  be  stimulated. 

The  author  of  short  essays  on  social  subjects  appeals  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  readers,  and  effects  a  different  object.  He  does  not 
propose  to  give  information.  He  discusses  points  for  the  most 
part  familiar  and  intelligible.  But  he  proposes  to  put  them  in  a 
new  light,  and  to  call  attention  to  warn  point  of  view  that  be¬ 
thinks  neglected  or  not  perceived.  He  fixes  the  limits  of  his 
essay,  and  announces  that  a  certain  thing,  and  no  other,  shall  be 
his  subject.  By  this  he  gains  great  latitude  of  discussion.  ITe 
can  always  refuse  to  be  led  away  into  parts  of  his  topic  on  which 
he  does  not  care  to  enter.  He  need  not  proclaim  the  basis  on 
which  he  rests  his  belief  or  grounds  his  judgment.  He  may 
declare  that  he  knows  there  is  a  theological,  or  a  scientific,  or  an 
artistic  side  of  his  subject-matter,  but  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
notice  it.  lie  thus  gains  what  he  could  not  otherwise  possibly 
gain  —  the  means  of  treating  a  great  subject  in  a  small  space.  He 
is  definite  because  he  is  limited.  lie  suggests  a  hint,  and  he  could 
not  suggest  the  hint  if  he  undertook  to  explain  every  thing.  That 
he  does  not  undertake  this  has  the  double  advantage  of  making  his 
task  possible,  and  also  of  falling  in  with  the  process  by  which 
men,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  advance  in  thought.  We  often  are 
helped  forward  more  by  suggestive  hints  than  by  elaborate  ex¬ 
planations.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  hint  is  not  a  full  discussion, 
and  the  insistence  on  one  point  of  view  is  not  like  the  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  whole  subject.  An  essay  writer  easily  avoids  going  into 
fundamental  speculation.  But  so  long  as  he  does  not  let  us  see 
what  his  fundamental  beliefs  and  thoughts  really  are,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  he  really  thinks,  or  has  any  business  to  think,  what  he 
appears  to  think.  He  chooses,  for  example,  to  say  that  he  omits 
the  theological  side  of  a  question.  Perhaps,  if  he  embraced  it,  he 
would  himself  show  that  the  view  he  takes  apart  from  theology 
is  untenable.  We  do  not  know  how  much  he  suppresses,  nor  how 
much  ho  understates  or  overstates.  Of  course,  if  he  is  a 
man  whose  essays  are  worth  reading,  he  never  says  what 
he  believes  or  suspects  to  be  untrue.  But  he  naturally 
regards  it  as  his  privilege  to  say  only  what  appears  to 
him  to  be  true,  after  such  an  amount  of  thought  as 
he  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  bound  to  devote  to  it ;  and, 
as  his  readers  know  that  he  only  professes  to  write  within  certain 
limits,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  will  not  expect  him  to  do 
more  than  he  professes  to  do.  He  is  not  to  he  called  upon  for  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  proper  to  an  octavo  volume,  when  the  eyes 
of  all  who  read  him  inform  them  that  ten  octavo  pages  would 
easily  hold  all  that  he  has  written. 

Essay  writing  also,  like  novel  writing,  being  accepted  as  n  process 
desired  by  the  public,  has  naturally  come  under  the  laws  of  lite¬ 
rary  production,  and  essays  are  now  furnished  to  meet  a  want,  and 
often  not  to  express  anything  the  writer  has  to  say.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  peculiar  feature  in  essays  —  that  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  intercourse  in  the  essay  itself  between  the  writer 
and  his  readers.  The  deficiency  of  matter  is  compensated 
by  the  personal  pleasantness  and  frankness  of  the  author. 
We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  guessed  beforehand  that  the 
public  would  have  cared  about  these  confidences.  But  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  they  do;  and  as  essays  are  apt  to 
be  dry,  it  is  thought  to  he  amusing  that  the  writer  should  tell 
all  about  himself,  and  even  give  his  own  opinions  about  his  pro¬ 
ductions.  There  is  a  vein  of  affectionate  maundering  in  this  that 
is  practically  discovered  to  be  popular.  A.  K.  H.  B.,  for  example, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  popular  essayists  of  the  day,  carries  the  art 
to  its  last  extreme.  His  readers  apparently  relish  everything  he 
likes  to  tell  them  about  himself.  Tie  even,  on  one  occasion,  added 
a  sort  of  postscript  to  one  of  his  essays,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  just  read  over  his  ossay  and  thought  it  very  bad.  No  doubt 
he  was  right ;  but  scarcely  any  one  except  a  writer  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  popularity  of  affectionate  maundering-  would  have 
ventured  to  say  so.  That  this  sort  of  familiar  confiding  essays 
is  popular  is  unquestionable;  hut  we  must  remark  that  the 
thought  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  main  purpose  of  the 
essayist  to  convey  cannot  press  upon  him  very  heavily,  he  cannot 
be  possessed  with  an  idea,  he  cannot  have  anything  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  say,  if  he  finds  space  and  has  heart  for  this  kind  of  unphi- 
losopliical  digression.  From  the  value  of  social  essays  we  must 
deduct,  first,  the  narrow  range  in  which  alone  the  writer,  if  he 
knows  his  business,  professes  to  write,  and  then  the  chance  that  he 
has  nothing  much  to  say,  and  only  writes  because  a  little  thought, 
mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  revelation  and  of  the  sallies 
of  a  cheery  impudence,  constitutes  a  marketable  article. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  I78S. 

THATE  have  lately  come  across  a  rather  curious  book,  describing 
VV  the  United  States,  as  they  appeared  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  moments  of  their  existence  to  an  admiring  European, 
then  unknown,  but  who  afterwards  attained  to  some  measure  of 
fame.  In  1788,  Brissot  do  Warville,  afterwards  the  well-known 
leader  of  the  Girondists,  travelled  through  the  United  States,  and 
recorded  what  he  saw  in  a  series  of  letters.  Yve  lately  stumbled 
on  an  English  translation  of  these,  which  forms  the  exact  anti¬ 
podes  of  Mr.  Reeve’s  translation  of  M.  de  Tocqueville.  In  1794 
the  English  translator  of  a  French  hook  did  not,  it  seems,  think  it 
any  part  of  his  business  to  improve  on  his  author.  Instead  of 
displaying  his  own  rhetoric,  he  translates  so  very  literally  that  the 
construction  of  half  his  sentences  is  French  rather  than  English. 
AYo  thank  him  for  so  doing,  because,  not  having  seen  the  original, 
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we  feel  sure  that  such  a  translation  is  really  a  faithful  representation 
of  what  the  author  wrote. 

The  time  at  which  Brissot  visited  America  was  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Revolution  in  his  own  country,  and  just 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  Union  then  still  consisted  only  of  the  original  Thir¬ 
teen  States,  and  those  States  were  just  in  the  throes  of  passing 
from  the  lax  union  —  in  plain  words,  the  anarchy  —  of  the  old 
Confederation  to  the  closer  and  more  lasting  bond  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  That  constitution  was,  in  1788,  still  under  de¬ 
bate.  In  the  course  of  the  year  it  was  adopted  by  more 
than  the  quorum  of  States  required  to  establish  it ;  but 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  still  held  out,  as  they 
did  till  1789  and  1790  respectively.  A  more  interesting 
moment  for  a  calm  political  inquirer  cannot  be  imagined. 
But  Brissot  was  not  a  calm  political  inquirer.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  very  wonderful  that  he  was  not  so.  It  was  pardonable  in 
a  Frenchman  of  Brissot’s  views  if,  at  such  a  moment,  he  went  to 
the  United  States  with  the  feelings  of  a  pilgrim  rather  than  those 
of  a  student.  Here  was  a  real  republic  to  be  seen,  and  live  repub¬ 
licans  to  be  talked  to.  Here  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  make  a 
revolution  meeting  with  men  who  had  really  made  one.  To 
criticize  their  work  would  have  been  like  being  admitted  to  the 
society  of  Olympus,  and  criticizing  the  Gods  on  one’s  return.  But 
though  one  would  not  have  expected  from  Brissot  de  Warville  any 
very  philosophical  examination  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  yet 
one  might  have  thought  that  it  would,  anyhow,  have  been  the 
first  object  of  his  attention,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  Consti¬ 
tution-making  has  been  such  a  favourite  French  pastime  that  one 
would  have  thought  he  would  have  been  quite  in  his  element. 
But  Brissot  de  Warville  and  Alexander  Hamilton  did  not  begin 
their  constitution-making  from  quite  the  same  point.  Brissot 
began  talking  to  his  American  friends  about  the  Social  Compact ; 
and  about  the  Social  Compact  there  certainly  is  not  one  word  in 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  sort  of  repub¬ 
licanism  in  vogue  inFrance  in  thosedays  was  something  which  would 
by  no  means  have  been  satisfied  with  establishing  a  government 
without  a  king.  Disgusted  as  Frenchmen  like  Brissot  were  at  the 
rottenness  of  the  old  regime  in  their  own  land,  merely  political 
changes  were  but  a  small  portion  of  their  platform.  Republican 
morals,  republican  manners,  republican  simplicity  of  life,  were 
the  things  which  the}7  sighed  after,  quite  as  much  as  republican 
freedom.  They  longed  to  see  Cincinnatus  guiding  his  plough, 
and  Curius  roasting  his  turnips.  That  Curius  was  really  a  man 
of  the  people,  while  Cincinnatus  (if  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  will  let 
us  believe  m  him  at  all)  was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  oligarchs, 
never  entered  their  heads.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  manners  of  America  in  1788  should  be  far  more  simple 
than  those  of  France.  We  doubt  whether  the  mere  fact  of 
the  United  States  being  a  republic  had  much  to  do  with  it ; 
but  to  Brissot  de  Warville  it  was  everything.  He  had  found  the 
true  republican  paradise,  peopled  by  the  true  republican  angels. 
Everybody  in  the  United  States  was  good,  and  the  Quakers  were 
best  of  all. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  in  the  glimpses  which  it  gives 
us  of  the  small  beginnings  of  questions  which  have  since  assumed 
a  gigantic  importance.  Slavery  had  not  yet  divided  State  from 
State  nor  party  from  party,  but  it  was  already  felt  to  be  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  States  were  employed  in 
legislating  about  it  —  some  providing  for  its  immediate,  and  others 
for  its  final,  extinction,  while  many  of  those  which  did  not  meddle 
with  the  institution  itself  were  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  its  worst 
consequence  by  forbidding  the  African  slave-trade.  The  germ  of 
tiro  Abolition  party  may  be  discerned  in  the  Quakers,  who  had 
already  set  free  their  own  slaves  as  a  matter  of  religious  principle ; 
and  of  course  there  were  plenty  of  men  on  the  other  side  who 
stood  up  obstinately  for  what  they  looked  on  as  their  own  interest. 
But  slavery  seems  nowhere  to  have  been  defended  on  principle. 
The  argument  of  “  Cursed  be  Canaan  ”  had  not  yet  been  hit  upon. 
The  best  men  in  Virginia,  Washington  at  their  head,  looked 
forward  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  their  own  State,  though  they 
did  not  see  their  way  towards  bringing  it  about  just  then.  And, 
even  in  the  States  where  slavery  had  been  abolished,  men  were 
beginning  to  see  the  inconveniences  of  the  existence  of  the  two 
races  side  by  side,  and  the  impossibility  of  practically  raising  the 
black  to  a  level  with  the  white.  Large  schemes  of  re-colonization 
of  Africa  by  free  negroes — the  foreshadowing3  of  Liberia  —  were 
already  talked  of,  and  receive  our  French  traveller’s  fullest 
admiration. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  body  on  the  subject  well  illustrates 
the  contrary  feelings  between  which  the  minds  of  Americans  were 
then  divided.  Slavery  was  a  fact  to  which  men  could  not  shut 
their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  something  of  which  good 
men  were  ashamed,  and  which  they  wished  to  get  rid  of.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  recognises  the  thing,  but  it  does  not  recognise  the  name. 
The  word  “slave”  never  occurs — the  person  to  whom  it  is  applicable 
being  described  by  a  variety  of  odd  circumlocutions.  This  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  has  descended  to  our  own  times.  We  have  seen  the  slave 
described  in  a  similar  round-about  way  alike  in  recent  Acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  proclamations  of  such  Northern  Generals  as  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  attend  to  constitutional  scruples.  By  the 
Constitution  the  fugitive  slave  is  to  be  restored  5  but  there  is  not  a 
word  about  fugitive  slaves  in  the  Constitution.  “No  person,  held 
to  service  or  labour  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 


be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service,  or  labour  may  bo 
due.”  This,  of  course,  includes  the  slave  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
the  provision  equally  meets  the  case  of  an  apprentice,  or  a  hired 
servant  who  should  run  away  during  the.  time  of  his  hiring. .  The 
other  article  on  the  subject  is  darker  still :  —  “The  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  1808  ;  but  a  tax  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.”  This  is  the  provision 
which  was  understood  to  give  the  slave-trade,  as  far  as  Federal 
legislation  was  concerned,  a  run  of  twenty  years,  after  which 
Congress  might  forbid  it.  Till  then,  it  was  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  several  States,  most  of  which  did  forbid  it  within  their  own 
limits.  But  the  slave  trade  comes  in  only  by  implication.  The 
words  of  the  article  would  seem  to  apply  to  all  persons  whatever 
entering  the  States.  The  landing  of  any  traveller  at  New  York  is 
clearly  the  migration,  if  not  the  importation,  of  such  persons  as  the 
State  of  New  York  thinks  proper  to  admit.  One  might  infer  that, 
after  1 808,  Congress  might  forbid  the  entrance  of  anybody  what¬ 
ever  into  the  Union.  And  has  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Chase  that  a  tax  of 
ten  dollars  upon  ail  foreign  visitors  is  rather  suggested  than  other¬ 
wise  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Secession,  by  that  name,  was  not  yet  heard  of,  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  to  hold,  with  Colonel  Shaffner,  that  the  eleven  States 
which  at  that  moment  formed  the  Union  had  seceded  from  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  But,  of  course,  till  those  States 
acceded  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union  could  not  be  looked  upon 
as  perfect.  It  was  still  possible  that  each  of  those  States  might 
choose  to  remain  as  a  wholly  independent  commonwealth.  Or 
the  two  together  might,  on  Colonel  Shaffner’s  view,  give  them¬ 
selves  out  as  the  real  United  States,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  Confederation.  This  state  of  things,  added  to  the  previous 
debates  on  the  Constitution,  might  well  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  permanence  of  the  Union.  On  this  head  M.  Brissot  bad 
much  stronger  confidence  than  some  of  those  who  were  more 
interested.  The  question,  then,  seems  not  to  have  lain  so  much 
between  North  and  South  as  between  East  and  West.  It  was 
doubted  whether  the  new  States  which  were  forming  beyond  the 
old  colonial  settlements  would  adhere  to  the  Union.  Brissot  was 
“  determined  by  a  number  of  reasons  to  believe  that  the  present 
union  will  for  ever  subsist.”  This  is  a  bold  thing  to  say  of  any 
government  anywhere.  But  Brissot’s  prophecy,  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  point  on  which  it  was  hazarded,  has  remained  true  thus 
far.  North  and  South  have  separated  from  one  another,  but  each 
has  carried  its  own  portion  of  the  West  with  it.  Indeed,  the 
chiefs  of  each  side  are  alike  citizens  of  States  which  in  Brissot’s 
time  had  no  being.  A  President  from  Mississippi  bears  rule  over 
the  countrymen  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  a  President  from 
Illinois  is  something  very  like  despot  over  the  countrymen  of 
Adams  and  Hamilton. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1788  the  States  were  still  shut 
in  to  the  south  and  west  by  France  and  Spain.  The  Mexican 
Gulf  was  not  yet  “  mare  nostrum nor  was  New  Oilcans  a  repub¬ 
lican  city.  But  the  extension  of  the  Republic  iu  this  direction 
was  already  foreseen.  Brissot  does  not  say  much  about  his  own 
countrymen,  but  he  looks  forward  with  reasonable  delight  to  the 
prospect  of  the  active  American  supplanting  the  sluggish  Spaniard 
in  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Fifteen  years 
later,  the  American  took  peaceful  possession,  by  the  strength,  not 
of  his  sword,  but  of  his  dollars.  But  curiously  enough,  it  was  not 
the  Spaniard,  but  the  Frenchman,  whom  he  supplanted. 

I11  one  respect,  Brissot’s  predictions  have  been  most  signally 
deceived.  He  ends  his  story  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets 
about  what  is  to  be  the  state  of  the  American  continent  at  a  point 
somewhere  about  our  own  time.  \ V e  forgive  the  mere  fine  writing 
about  “  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  men  of  the  United  States,  French¬ 
men,  and  Canadians,  embracing  each  other,  cursing  tyrants,  and 
blessing  the  reign  nf  Liberty,  which  leads  to  universal  harmony.” 
So  we  are  not  surprised  when  he  sees  in  the  spirit  “  Happiness 
and  Industry  smiling  side  by  side,  Beauty  adorning  the  daughter 
of  Nature,  Libeity  find  Morals  rendering  almost  useless  the  coer- 
cion  of  Government  and  Laws,  and  gentle  Tolerance  taking  place 
of  the  ferocious  Inquisition.”  We  get  something  more  definite 
when  he  sees  u  this  whole  extent  of  continent,  from  Canada  to 
Quito,  covered  with  cultivated  fields,  little  villages,  and  country 
houses.  ’  We  have  something  directly  amenable  to  criticism  when 
we  find  in  a  note  the  deliberate  prediction :  — 

America  will  never  have  enormous  cities  like  London  and  Paris,  which 
would  absorb  the  means  of  industry  and  vitiate  morals.  Hence  it  will  result 
that  property  will  be  more  equally  divided,  population  greater,  manners  less 
corrupted,  and  industry  and  happiness  more  universal. 


11  xuenzi  took  his  memories  for  hopes,  Brissot  de  Warville 
certainly  took  his  hopes  for  prophecies.  He  tells  us  here,  as  abso¬ 
lutely  certain,  just  what  should  have  been,  but  just  what  has  not 
been.  Probably  no  one  cause  has  done  America  so  much  evil  as 
the  growth  of  the  one  “enormous  city”  of  New  York  with 
its  population  of  the  scum  of  all  nations.  Among  the  wild 
talk  of  Manhattan,  some  hints  have  been  dropped  that  New 
York  ought  to  become  the  capital  of  the  whole  country.  Now  if 
North  and  South  definitely  separate,  the  Northern  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  hardly  remain  at  Washington— a  point  chosen  as  beino-  in 
those  days  central  for  the  whole  Union.  But  anyhow  it  must 
not  be  moved  to  New  York.  Everyone  must  see  that  the  mob  of 
that  huge  city  has,  even  now,  far  too  great  an  influence  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Federal  Government.  Jf  President  and 
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congress  actually  took  up  their  abode  among  them,  all  hope  would 
be  gone.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  New  York,  as  we  have  some¬ 
where  seen  suggested,  to  set  up  for  itself  altogether.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  most  others,  the  experience  of  the  Old  World  may 
well  be  hearkened  to.  A  kingdom  must  have  a  capital,  but  a  Fede¬ 
ration  is  better  without  it.  If  it  has  a  great  city  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  it  should  fix  its  seat  of  government  anywhere  else — at 
^Egium,  the  Hague,  or  Washington  — not  at  Corinth,  Amsterdam, 
or  New  York.  What  may  happen  to  the  Northern  Federation 
should  it  ever  come  under  the  practical  supremacy  of  New  York, 
we  may  infer  from  what  happened  to  the  Boeotian  Federation  when 
it  came  under  the  practical  supremacy  of  Thebes. 


PUZZLEHEADEDNESS. 

RCI1BISTTOP  WIIATELY,  in  a  note  on  Bacon's  Essays,  has 
said  some  very  suggestive  and  amusing  things  about  puzzle- 
headedness.  Every  year  the  subject  grows,  but  the  Exhibition 
year  brings  matters  to  a  head.  A  confiding  female  was  overheard 
in  the  Foreign  Picture  Gallery  to  inquire  of  her  husband  who 
was  the  painter  of  a  picture  at  which  they  were  then  gazing. 
“  The  Imperial  Government  ”  was  his  prompt  answer,  as  he  looked 
with  assurance  at  the  wrong  column  of  the  catalogue,  and  hardly 
winced  under  the  odd  sound  of  his  reply.  They  then  passed  to 
another  painting,  putting  on  an  outside  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
but  each  probably  with  a  secret  conviction  that  something  some¬ 
where  must  be  wrong.  The  Exhibition  is  undoubtedly  an 
admirable  school  for  the  study  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  mystifica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Tulliver  would  have  been  carried  senseless  from  the 
building.  The  contentedly  ignorant  swarm  there  —  those  who 
abide  happy  in  a  general  and  manifest  absence,  not  only  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  of  thought.  These  have  no  prudery  about  the  display 
of  mental  nakedness ;  and  they  are  represented  satisfactorily  by 
the  spectators  who  took  the  tinted  Venus  for  Jezebel,  and  who 
wondered  why  “  yonder  young  woman  [Pandora]  should  have 
been  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.”  But  the 
partially  informed  and  thoroughly  confused  are  still  more  numerous. 
We  are  all  ignorant  more  or  less ;  but  in  the  Exhibition,  the  best- 
informed  person  may  soon  grow  as  ill  at  ease  as  Charles  Lamb  used 
to  be  made  by  a  tete-a-tete.  We  are  most  of  us  willing  to  shroud 
our  ignorance  as  well  as  we  can,  if  not  by  positive  shuffling,  at  any 
rate  by  hazarding  tolerably  “  wide  solutions.”  But  it  is  seldom 
that  we  are  summoned  to  meet  demands  so  multifarious  as  those 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  puzzled  mind  is  not  often  called  upon  to 
keep  up  so  many  balls  of  conjecture  at  once. 

Puzzleheadedness,  speaking  generally,  is  a  species  of  mental 
indigestion.  It  betokens  a  plethora  of  information,  regard  being  had 
to  the  practical  strength  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  symptoms 
abound  on  all  hands.  The  lists  of  Mudie’s  Library  suggest  some 
odd  reflections  on  the  manner  in  which  books  and  topics  are  bolted 
by  an  omnivorous  public.  These  lists,  be  it  remembered,  represent 
the  main  sources  of  the  general  information  now  in  vogue.  Here 
are  the  volumes  that  adorn  our  tables,  and  fill  in  the  interstices  of 
small  talk.  The  Origin  of  Species  has  now  figured  for  some  time 
amongst  them.  Yet  which  of  us  can  reckon  up  half  a  dozen  of 
our  everyday  friends  of  whom  we  are  tolerably  certain  that  they 
could  state  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  correctly,  and  adduce  (say  as  many 
as)  two  reasons  for  its  adoption  by  him  ?  What  small  fraction  of 
drawing-room  disputants  will  be  able  to  aver  the  perusal  of  any 
one  of  the  seven  disputed  Essays  and  Revieios  ?  Considering  the 
patronage  of  late  years  bestowed  on  books  of  travel,  and  especially 
of  travel  in  Africa,  one  would  suppose  that  the  public  might  now 
be  pretty  generally  in  a  condition  to  pass  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  in  matters  relating  to  that  continent.  Nor  will  we  refuse 
assent  to  the  supposition,  when  a  decent  majority  in  a  chance 
drawing-room  circle  shall  have  returned  correct  answers  to  the 
following  questions  :  —  I .  On  which  side  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Mbon  does  the  Lake  District  lie  ?  and  2.  Is  Okavango  the  name  of 
a  town,  mountain,  river,  or  cannibal  chief  ?  Popularized  science  is 
not  entitled  to  escape  the  blame  of  having  largely  contributed  to 
the  support  of  mental  confusion.  Handbooks  of  geology,  botany, 
and  chemistry,  with  the  legion  of  manuals  on  the  physiological 
aspects  of  common  life,  have  much  to  answer  for.  But  there  is 
perhaps  no  subject  on  which  people  get  so  far  out  at  sea  as  in 
social  economy.  What  the  industrious  writers  in  the  Social 
Science  Revieiv  may  be  doing  on  the  special  behalf  of  Social  Science 
does  not  seem  very  clear.  But  they  may  be  quite  certain  that 
they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  truly  abundant  harvest  of  intellec¬ 
tual  embarrassment.  Statistics,  regarded  as  elements  of  philoso- 
hical  research,  and  as  means  for  the  practical  advancement  of 
now'ledge,  require  the  keenest  insight  and  the  most  delicate 
manipulation.  The  prime  error  of  Social  Science  philosophers 
appears  to  be  that  they  indulge  an  excessive  deference  to  statistical 
detail,  and  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  utilize  statistics  prema¬ 
turely  —  that  is,  before  time  has  been  allowed  to  supplement  the 
tables  by  a  thousand  accessory  facts  or  considerations  which  you 
can  never  tabulate.  All  this  results  in  giving  a  vigorous  impulse 
to  shallow  research,  and  a  wider  dissemination  than  ever  to  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.  Thus,  it  is  not  at  all 
an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  peddling  inquiries  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  operative  and  criminal  classes,  paraded  as  though 
they  had  an  essential  value  of  their  own,  and  as  though  action 
founded  upon  such  details  would  be  incontrovertibly  good 
and  useful.  Whereas,  in  plenty  of  instances,  the  kindest  and 
wisest  thing  to  be  done  towards  the  persons  concerned  would  be  to 
leave  them  alone,  allowing  them  to  work  out  their  own  social 


salvation  under  the  invariable  conditions  of  effort  and  perseverance. 
Remove  every  impediment  out  of  their  way  by  all  means ;  but 
discountenance,  for  their  own  sake,  the  error  which  debases  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbour  to  the  level  of  class-meddling. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  remark  that  real  conversation,  whether 
you  call  it  a  gift  or  an  art,  is  all  but  defunct.  But  if  the  “  har¬ 
mony  divine  ”  is  mute,  or  nearly  so,  our  ears  are  filled  to  excess 
with  the  “constant  creaking  of  the  country  sign.”  If  we  have 
few  conversers,  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  plausible 
talkers  were  abroad.  We  will  not  say  there  is  no  more  fertile 
source,  for  there  is  no  source  that  is  one-tenth  part  so  fertile  of 
mental  confusion  as  this  readiness  to  talk  about  subjects  with  very 
insufficient  data,  and  sometimes  with  none  at  all,  to  go  upon. 
Great  as  was  the  puzzleheadedness  of  England  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  it  has  been  more  than  equalled  by  the  confusion  of 
notions  under  which  we  have  laboured  as  spectators  of  the  pending 
American  contest.  The  nation  has  confessedly  veered  round  from 
Northern  prepossessions  to  something  like  a  lively  sympathy  with 
the  struggles  of  the  South  for  political  disentanglement.  This  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  Federals 
themselves.  But  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  exclusively  with 
Wilkes  and  Butler,  and  the  policy  of  which  they  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Something  at  any  rate  must  be  set  down  to  the  ignor¬ 
ance  with  which  we  started  in  our  comments  on  the  progress  of 
the  war.  We  do  not  speak  for  a  moment  as  if  matters  ought  to 
have  been  otherwise  in  this  special  instance.  The  British  public 
were  not  bound  to  read  up  the  past  and  contemporary  history 
of  the  United  States  merely  with  a  view  to  a  possible  war 
in  which  we  might  chance  to  be  called  upon,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  take  a  side.  We  only  point  to  the  facts  as  they 
stand  —  our  confessed  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  our  rapid 
and  violent  vacillation  of  opinion.  And  as  it  is  with  the  nation, 
so  it  is  with  the  individual  —  with  small  subjects  as  with 
great.  Nor  is  a  want  of  facts  more  conspicuous  than  a  want  of 
thought.  Great  as  is  the  bore  of  collecting  sound  and  accurate 
knowledge  about  current  events,  the  bore  of  original  reflection 
upon  them  is  greater  still.  Thought,  really  initiated  and  bottomed 
in  one’s  own  resources,  requires  an  effort  far  too  great  to  permit  of 
the  expectation  that  the  puzzleheadedness  which  arises  from  its 
absence  will  ever  be  very  generally  dispelled. 

That  nice  equipoise  of  judgment  which  results  from  the  capacity 
of  looking  at  a  question  from  two  distinct  points  of  view,  and 
which  bespeaks  a  discriminating  acquaintance  with  both  sides,  is 
sometimes  vulgarly  mistaken  for  puzzleheadedness.  Nothing  is, 
in  reality,  more  distinct  from  it.  To  hesitate  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  confused.  An  unusually  large  number  of  subjects,  social, 
political,  and  religious,  have  at  the  present  day  arrived  at  a  point 
where  an  exact  balance  of  opinion  may  be,  and  is,  held  with 
reference  to  them  by  the  soundest  contemporary  thinkers.  One 
of  the  results  is  a  widely  spread  feeling  of  hesitation  on  several 
topics  of  vital  interest,  more  generally  felt  than  acknowledged, 
but  perfectly  easy  to  trace  out  in  several  directions.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  Legislature  has  recently  come  to 
a  dead  lock  on  important  points  furnishes  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  a  set  balance  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
the  country  at  large.  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  “  status  of 
the  Church,”  and  not  only  the  details,  but  even  the  first 
principles  of  Primary  Education  are,  as  matters  of  practical 
legislation,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  If  this  were 
the  proper  place  for  analysing  the  phenomena  of  theological  contro¬ 
versy,  very  striking  examples  might  be  brought  forward  from  that 
quarter  —  examples,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  condition  of  thought  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  confusion  because  it  is  marked  by  hesitation, 
but,  in  reality,  due  to  a  singularly  even  balance  of  opinion  and 
argument  on  many  conflicting  questions.  In  matters  affecting  the 
well-being  of  society,  it  is  not  on  the  surface  only,  but  far  below 
the  surface,  that  a  preponderance  of  opinion  is  no  longer  found  on 
certain  points  where  it  used  to  be  overwhelming.  “  Can  wrong 
be  right  ?  ”  is  an  inquiry  which  does  duty  as  the  title  of  a  tale ; 
but  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  brief  summary  of  a  widely- 
reaching  hesitancy  about  more  than  one  ancient  landmark  of  civi¬ 
lized  rule  and  usage.  Our  great  contemporary  poet  is  pre-eminently 
the  poet  of  doubt,  of  balanced  reason.  The  hope  that  lives 

behind  the  veil  ”  is  just  enough,  but  not  more  than  enough,  to 
allay  uneasy  inquiries  like  — 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 

and  to  temper  the  despair  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  our 
universal  ignorance  — 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything  ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all, 

And  eveiy  winter  change  to  spring. 

A  condition  of  hesitancy  is  not,  however,  necessarily  —  as  we 
have  said  before  —  one  of  intellectual  confusion.  It  may  invite 
the  spread  of  confused  notions,  partly  because  it  is  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  action  becomes  difficult  or  suspended ;  but  this  is 
accidental  only.  By-and-by  the  period  of  movement  returns ;  and 
then  the  question  arises,  Will  the  general  movement  be  one  of 
progress  or  of  retrogression  ?  It  is  not  going  one  step  too  far  to  say 
that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  individuals  to  help  forward  a 
prosperous  solution  of  this  question.  Every  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  be  genuinely  thoughtful  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge,  and  the  consolidation  of  what  he  already  possesses, 
avoiding  indolence  on  one  side  and  superficial  cram  on  the  other,  is 
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performing- one  of  the  highest  duties  possible  to  us.  [He  is  quietly, 
and  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  strengthening  the  reason  and 
the  will  —  the  digestive  faculties  of  the  mind.  And  he  is  working, 
no  matter  with  what  absence  of  definite  result  at  present,  in  the 
great  interest  of  truth.  lie  may  remain  in  doubt  all  his  life,  hut 
he  will  to  a  certainty  grow  less  and  less  puzzleheaded. 

The  vastly  extended  application  of  positive  method  belonging  to 
the  present  day,  and  the  real  increase  of  knowledge, must  not  mislead 
us  into  supposing  that  the  possession  of  such  and  such  a  method,  or 
the  attainment  of  this  or  that  degree  of  knowledge,  will  guarantee 
sound  progress  for  the  future.  That  can  only  he  secured  by  a 
means  which  every  man  may  strengthen  or  weaken  for  himself  — 
namely,  a  genuine  attachment  to  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Every 
new  discovery  that  touches  preconceived  opinion  operates  with  the 
torpedo  -like  effect  of  the  Socratie  dialectics.  The  newly-created  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ignorance  —  of  the  necessity  of  unlearning  something 
which  has  been  immemorially  received  a3  certain  —  is  unpleasant 
and  humiliating.  If  the  sensation  be  met  by  a  stedfast  will,  loyal 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  disagreeable  stage  of  feeling  is  quickly 
overcome  and  largely  recompensed  by  what  follows.  To  evade  the 
pain  is  to  leave  confusion  worse  confounded,  with  the  reversion  of 
a  yet  more  painful  shock  in  prospect. 


MODERN  COLONIES. 

ANT  things  either  are,  or  lately  have  been,  upon  their  trial 
among  us.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  Constitutional 
Government  was  said,  not  without  plausibility,  to  have  broken 
down  under  the  pressure  of  a  difficult  war.  At  this  very  moment, 
those  commonplace  eulogies  of  Republican  Government  which 
have  kept  themselves  alive,  better  or  worse,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution,  seem  about  to  he  swallowed  up  in  the 
political  earthquake  which  is  convulsing  the  great  Democracy. 
So  also,  we  think,  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
reasons  for  retaining,  and  the  best  methods  of  administering,  our 
American  and  Australian  dependencies,  have  to  he  reconsidered. 
The  old  watchword  of  “Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce,”  sufficiently 
indicates  why  our  ancestors  peopled  the  wilderness,  and  what  they 
expected  from  it  in  return.  The  colonists  were  there  to  consume 
British  commodities,  whether  they  liked  them  or  not,  and  to 
co-operate  with  protection  at  home  in  promoting  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  Other  countries,  such  as  Spain,  might 
attempt  to  revive  an  authority  like  that  of  Rome,  and  to  harass 
their  subj  ect  provinces  by  the  direct  exaction  of  tribute.  We, 
though,  perhaps  not  less  determined  to  make  a  profit  out  of  those 
remote  settlements,  _  preferred  to  do  so  indirectly  by  monopo¬ 
lizing  their  trade.  Spain  or  France  might  rex  with  hostile 
tariffs,  or  threaten  us  with  desolating  wars ;  but  the  colonies 
were  to  grow  in  wealth  and  population  in  order  to  feed  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Mother-country  with  inexhaustible  supplies,  and  thus 
render  us  comparatively  independent  of  international  jealousies 
or  European  disputes.  They  were  to  represent,  in  short,  the 
arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant,  whenever  wo  spoke  with  our 
enemies  in  the  gate.  At  that  time,  no  one  disputed  the  wisdom 
or  efficiency  of  such  proceedings.  Even  tire  North  American 
colonists,  who  bristled  up  into  an  unconquerable  rebellion  rather 
than  submit  to  a  threepenny  tax  upon  tea,  seem  to  have  accepted 
our  Navigation-laws,  and  other  restrictions  upon  their  commercial 
freedom,  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  Now,  however,  in 
England  at  least,  these  doctrines  are  out  of  fashion.  The  colonial 
theory  of  commerce,  and  the  free-trade  theory  of  commerce,  are 
irreconcilable  with  ono  another,  and  it  is  the  latter  which  has 
prevailed.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
a  country  like  England,  possessing  such  vast  dependencies,  should 
Lave  been  the  first  to  carry  the  principles  of  free  trade  into  effect, 
with  a  zeal  and  determination  which  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  yet, 
fails  to  approach  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  explanation  does  not  lie 
much  deeper  than  this  —  that  the  new  system,  once  felt  to  he  the 
true  one,  lias  enlisted  on  its  side  the  same  practical  energy  and 
good  sense  which  created  and  upheld  the  old.  Bo  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  moment  the  victory  of  free  trade 
was  decisive,  our  colonies  ceased  to  exist  for  us  as  before.  Our 
military  posts  may  still  possess  their  military  value,  and  our  penal 
settlements,  such  as  we  have  been  allowed  to  keep,  or  such  as  in 
self-defence  we  may  be  compelled  hereafter  to  establish,  may  still 
remain  to  us  an  important  social  advantage.  But  the  real  colonies — 
the  plantations,  to  use.  the  earlier  and  more  expressive  word — no 
longer  stand  to  us  in  their  old  relations.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
we,  and  still  more  that  they,  should  recognise  this  political  truth, 
as  it  is  one  fruitful  of  important  consequences  to  us  and  to  them. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  ties  which  unite  us  are  to  he  broken. 
It  may  still  he  quite  right  that  the  colonies  should  he  kept.  But 
the  reasons  for  keeping  them  are  no  longer  the  same.  The  new 
wine  may  he  as  good  as  the  old,  hut  if  not  poured  into  new 
bottles,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  irrecoverably  wasted  and  lost. 

To  do  the  colonies  justice,  they  recognise  the  difference  of  our 
relations  in  many  respects.  They  tax  the  imports  of  the  Mother- 
country  without  scruple.  They  are  not  much  disposed  to  ask  the 
advice  of  England  as  to  the  management  of  their  own  concerns, 
or  even  to  listen  to  it  with  special  reverence,  if  it  happen  to  come 
to  them  unasked.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  national  career  is 
smooth  and  prosperous,  they  exercise  their  practical  independence 
with  great  self-complacency.  It  is-  only  when  a  difficulty  super¬ 
venes — more  especially  when  money  has  to  ho  spent,  or  blood  to  he 
shed  —  that  their  notions  of  filial  subordination  become,  to  adopt 


a  phrase  of  Miss  Austen’s,  “  only  too  strict  to  suit  the  unfeudal 
tone  of  the  present  day.”  But  though  those  sudden  gushes 
of  loyalty  may  seem  quite  natural  aud  right,  to  a  Canadian, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  should  be  less  admired  here. 
The  British  tax-payer  seems  more  and  mere  inclined  to  look 
upon  a  great  colonial  empire  as  little  better  than  a  splendid 
mistake,  and  is  beginning,  to  ask  himself  very  seriously  why  it 
should  he  maintained.  Not,  apparently,  for  the  sake  of  commerce; 
since  Great  Britain  even  now  is  treated  as  a  foreign  nation,  and 
has  no  security  for  the  future  that  she  will  even  he  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  most  favoured  foreign  nation,  if  the  interest  of 
any  particular  colony  seems  to  point  in  an  opposite  direction.  Not 
as  a  home  for  our  emigrants ;  since,  for  centuries  to  come,  Canada 
and  Australia,  whether  as  subordinate  or  as  independent  countries, 
will  gladly  absorb  all  whom  we  can  send  —  not  to  mention  that 
if  it  Occurred  to  them  that  British  emigrants,  or  a  particular 
class  of  British  emigrants,  were  better  away,  their  boundless 
loyalty  to  the  Queen  would  be  found  just  as  compa¬ 
tible  with  excluding  our  people  as  with  taxing  our  goods.  Not 
as  giving  strength  in  war ;  since  the  possession  ol  these  vast 
regions  is  ono  of  the  causes  why  we  are  so  often  plunged  into 
metaphorical  hot  water  —  an  element  which,  like  actual  hot  water, 
tends  to  strengthen  the  extremities  only  by  drawing  away  Mood 
from  the  heart.  Indeed,  now  that,  from  the  perfection  and  the 
cost  of  modern  discipline,  it  has  become  the  character  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  he  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  we  should  be  _  more 
puzzled  than  of  old  to  defend  our  possessions  abroad  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  ruinous  disasters  at  home.  Our  present 
position,  in  truth,  with  regard  to  our  colonies,  is  not  entirely  unlike 
that  of  the  traditional  Highlander  who  was  placed  by  some  acci¬ 
dent  in  a  sedan  chair  without  a  bottom.  He  found  himself 
hustled  along  in  a  most  uncomfortable  attitude,  at  a  pace  which  he 
could  not  regulate,  through  mud  and  filth,  round  awkward  corners 
and  over  unaccommodating  flints,  and  is  reported  to  have 
observed,  on  arriving  at  his  destination,  that,  but  tor  the  honour  of 
the  thing,  ho  would  rather  have  walked.  The  British  Demus, 
too,  entangled  in  a  sedan  chair  of  much  the  same  kind,  is  inclined 
to  walk ;  and  unless  there  he  some  better  reason  for  not  doing  so 
than  the  mere  honour  of  being  ostensibly  carried,  walk  undoubtedly 
he  will. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  mere  outbreak  of 
temper  on  our  part  —  that  wo  have  been  irritated  with  Canada, 
and  cry  out  like  spoilt  children  that,  if  she  will  not  belong  to  us 
on  our  own  terms,  we  will  not  have  her  at  all.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  misapprehension.  As  to  the  question  immediately  in  dis¬ 
pute,  if  we  look  at  it  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  the  position 
the  colonists  have  taken  up  seems  defeasible  enough.  They  say, 

“  Our  restless  neighbours  are  spending  their  money,  blowing  up 
their  credit,  and  exhausting  their  population,  in  a  long  and  destruc¬ 
tive  war.  When  the  sword  drops  out  of  their  hands  from  sheer 
weariness,  and  they  begin  to  count  the  cost  of  their  late  delirious 
enthusiasm,  nothing  is  less  likely  than  that,  without  having  re¬ 
ceived  any  provocation,  they  should  turn  round  upon  an  antagonist 
who  is  at  once  powerful  and  inoffensive,  and  heap  calamity  upon 
calamity  by  again  rushing  into  causeless  hostilities.  Our  money  is 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  providing  against  dangers  which  exist 
only  in  your  imaginations,  and  must  remain  for  the  present  to  fructify 
in  our  pockets.”  These  arguments  may  not  carry  conviction  to  our 
minds.  We  may  think  that  the  stings  of  wounded  vanity  and 
baffled  ambition  will  he  keen  enough  to  overpower  all  considerations 
of  common  honesty  and  common  sense;  hut  still,  it  would  he  un- 
candid  to  deny  that  they  deserve  a  respectful  examination,,  and,  if 
tho  matter  ended  there,  we  might  trust  to  time  and  fortune  to  do 
away  with  any  momentary  soreness  which  may  have  arisen.  But 
the  truth  is,  this  difference  with  Canada  has  not  caused — it  has 
merely  confirmed  and  intensified  —  a  feeling  which  has  long-  been 
at  work  in  many  minds.  Political  thinkers  have  not  been  wanting 
of  late  to  impress  upon  us  that  now  reasons  are  required  for 
retaining  our  colodial  empire,  since  most  of  the  old  ones  ceased  to 
exist  as  soon  as  free  trade  had  established  itself;  and  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  Canada  to  our  wishes  and  apprehensions  doubles,  as  it 
were,  the  momentum  of  their  arguments.  We  are  startled  to  find 
that,  by  giving  up  all  real  authority  over  the  colonies,  without  at 
the  same  time  getting  rid  of  our  obligations  towards  them,  we  place 
ourselves  in  a  great  measure  in  their  power.  We  may  be  dragged 
into  a  dispute  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  colony,  on  the  one 
hand  —  we  may  have  to  waste  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of 
lives  because  she  is  apathetic  and  niggardly,  on  the  other  —  thus 
continuing  responsible  for,  and  exposed  to  the  consequences  of,  a 
behaviour  which  we  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  influence.  Of 
old  we  received,  as  we  thought,  a  repayment  for  incurring  these 
serious  liabilities  ;  but  this  repayment  has  lost  its  value  in  our 
eyes,  and  now  we  get — -directly  at  least — little  or  nothing- 
in  return.  The  temper  of  the  public  mind  is  such  that  we  are 
in  some  danger  of  pronouncing  all  such  appendages  useless,  if 
not  dangerous,  and  Hinging  them  away  altogether  in  a  frenzy  of 
unreasoning  haste.  But  still,  though  it  might,  in  many  respects, 
he  convenient  to  reduce  our  wide-spread  and  variously-peopled 
territories  into  a  more  compact  and  homogeneous  dominion,  no 
true  Englishman  could  see  his  country  abandoning-  her*  place 
among  the  nations,  without  a  pang.  We  present  ourselves  to  his¬ 
tory  as  the  people  which  reclaims  the  outlying  wastes  of  the  world. 

Arc  we  called  upon  to  apologize  for  taking  up  this  position _ 

to  say  that  we  find  the  function  we  have  assumed  costs  us  too 
much,  and  that  we  intend  for  the  future  to  cultivate  a  humbler 
prosperity  within  narrower  limits? 
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Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly  have  its  conveniences ;  hut 
still,  before  we  adopt  it,  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  British  people,  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  fixing  themselves  on  every  available  spot  of  the  globe, 
may  say,  without  insincerity,  that  they  look  to  prosper,  not  at 
the  expense  of  others,  but  simply  by  taking  their  fair  share  of 
the  increased  and  still  increasing  wealth  of  the  world.  If  we 
desert  our  post,  who  is  likely  to  occupy  it  ?  We  should 
hardly  be  able  to  say  much  in  favour  of  those  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  pick  up  the  power  and  resources  which  we  let  drop. 
One  strong  reason,  therefore,  for  keeping  the  colonies,  if  they  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  kept,  is  that  we  thereby  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  bad  hands  —  hands  bad  for  us,  bad  for  peace,  bad  for 
civilization.  This  is  a  result  which  it  would  be  wise  to  avert,  even  at 
a  large  seeming  sacrifice.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  to  with¬ 
draw  from  our  American  colonies  at  present  would  expose  them  to 
the  greedy  ambition  of  the  anarchists  at  Washington,  to  whom  an 
easy  conquest  of  those  provinces,  as  the  only  method  of  pacifying 
their  disappointed  adherents  when  the  South  accomplishes  its 
object,  would  prove  an  irresistible  temptation.  .V  difficult  conquest, 
only  to  be  achieved  through  a  war  with  England,  might  possibly 
have  no  attractions  even  for  profligate  despair ;  but  Canada  unsup¬ 
ported  would  certainly  be  accused,  unless  we  do  Mr.  Seward  great 
injustice,  of  having  muddied  the  top  of  the  Niagara  Fall  from  below. 
There  is  hardly  an  Englishman,  we  believe,  who  could  look  upon 
a  Federal  conquest  of  Canada  without  feeling  that  no  heavier 
punishment  could  fall  on  an  improvident  people,  and  that  few 
more  mischievous  accessions  of  power  could  threaten  the  present 
comfort  and  future  prospects  of  the  world.  It  may  also  be  said — 
and  reasonably  said,  we  think  —  that  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
beforehand  the  value,  even  the  pecuniary  value,  of  glory  and 
power  and  extended  empire,  and  of  the  temper  and  character 
which  these  create;  and  that  we  might,  just  when  it  was  too 
late  to  retrace  our  steps,  find  it  poor  economy  to  have  shrunk, 
from  a  realm  over  which  the  sun  never  sets,  into  a  small  Euro¬ 
pean  island.  On  the  other  hand,  these  considerations  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  Our  colonies  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
every  thing  may  be  bought  too  dear,  and  that  while  England  is 
prepared  to  pay  full  value  for  her  colonial  empire,  a  price  may 
be  asked  which  she  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  give.  It  is  for 
them  to  determine  how  long  they  require  her  protection,  and 
what  efforts  they  will  make  to  retain  it.  The  Mother-country, 
sooner  or  later,  will  insist  upon  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  what 
she  bestows,  and  if  that  equivalent  is  not  forthcoming,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  quarrel  about  it,  but  to  part.  As  far  as  England 
herself  is  concerned,  the  practical  difference  seems  to  be,  that 
whereas,  under  the  old  system,  it  was  her  interest  to  keep  her 
dependencies  as  long  as  she  could,  it  is  now  her  interest  to  eman¬ 
cipate  them  at  the  earliest  fitting  opportunity — not  certainly 
with  indecent  haste,  still  less  without  giving  full  weight  to 
every  consideration  which  public  honour  and  national  dignity 
may  suggest,  but  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  really  ripe  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  political  existence.  It  is  her  interest  to  do  this  —  not  that 
she  may  abandon  that  system  of  colonization  which  constitutes 
one  of  her  chief  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  but  rather  that 
she  may  extend  it.  The  abandonment  of  old  colonies,  when  ripe 
for  self-government,  may  facilitate  the  establishment  of  new  ones, 
and  we  hope  to  see  unabated  activity  in  this  respect.  Only  let  us 
keep  clear  before  our  eyes,  that  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  civilization 
wherever  the  soil  is  open  to  receive  them,  we  seek  but  to 
multiply  friendly  and  prosperous  communities  all  over  the  world, 
not  to  feed  an  idle  vanity  by  extending  a  nominal  dominion. 


A  BOTTLE  OF  SMOKE. 

HROUGHOUT  the  budding  month  of  May,  the  flowering 
month  of  June,  and  well  into  sunny  July,  fifteen  suffering 
Beers,  presided  over  by  Lord  Derby,  sat  as  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Noxious  Vapours.  The  egg  which  they  laid  is  a 
blue  egg  —  that  is,  a  Blue  Book,  speckled  and  dappled  with 
diagrams,  and,  moreover,  blotched  and  mottled  with  some  very 
offensive  revelations.  The  Lords,  if  they  produce  many  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reports  like  this,  earn  their  dignity.  To  engage  in 
such  an  inquiry  must  have  been  almost  as  bad  as  that 
hard  fate  which  attended  the  Lords  and  Commons  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  Thames  was  in  full  odour.  That  sublime  stench 
ended  in  passing  the  Metropolis  Drainage  Act ;  and  if  the  fifteen 
Lords  are  repaid  for  their  sufferings  in  this  odoriferous  inquiry  by 
getting  a  really  working  measure  against  noxious  vapours,  they 
will  have  doserved  well  of  their  country.  With  devotion  all  but 
equal  to  that  of  Curtins,  they  have  plunged  head  foremost  into 
a  very  Mcdelolr/c  of  hideous  smells,  poisonous  vapours,  acrid  ex¬ 
halations,  and  noisome  dens,  which  would  deter  all  but  philosophers 
or  legislators.  Even  to  peruse  the  Report  makes  one  hold  one’s 
nose.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  hot  weather ;  and  the  record  of  these 
reeldng  composts  is  likely  to  be  as  fatal  to  readers  as  the  original 
subject  seems  to  be  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

In  these  days  of  rehabilitation,  as  the  process  is  called,  even 
stenches  have  had  their  defenders.  Adopting  Mr.  Alexander 
Pope’s  pleasant  but  shallow  utilitarianism  that  whatever  is,  is 
right,  a  stink  may  be  said  to  have  great  virtues  in  the  macrocosm. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  snake’s  rattle.  A  foul  smell  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  caution  —  it  warns  us  oil’  from  danger.  It  is  the 
signal  kindly  held  out  by  putrefaction  to  scare  off  the  unwary. 
The  argument  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  justifies  the  smell,  but  | 


it  scarcely  justifies  the  fact  that  so  necessary  a  process  as  putre¬ 
faction  should  be  accompanied  by  an  ugly  odour,  and  it  does  not 
satisfy  ns  that  putrefaction  should  be  unhealthy.  That  a  rattle¬ 
snake  has  got  a  rattle  is  a  very  pretty  exemplification  of  the 
law  of  final  causes,  hut  it  does  not  account  for,  still  less  justify,  the 
snake’s  fangs.  But  whilst  we  are  well  content  that  a  marsh  should 
emit  foul  smells,  because  this  is  a  substantial,  though  the  first, 
stage  towards  draining  it,  we  are  not  content  that  the  alkali 
manufacturers  and  soda  manufacturers  and  composers  of  Japan 
varnish,  bone  boilers,  glue  makers,  and  artists  in  rotten  fish,  putrid 
bowels,  and  decomposing  manures  should  poison  the  air  on  the  bold 
plea  that  such  things  must  he,  and  therefore  are  right.  The  Lords’ 
Report  shows  the  invalidity  of  the  common  pretence  that  these 
things  are  unavoidable  in  the  sacred  interests  of  commerce  and 
manufacture.  Or  rather,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  to  the  purpose,  it 
shows  on  reliable  testimony,  that  there  is  no  disgusting  and 
noxious  process  which  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  sting.  If  science 
causes  the  evil,  science  is  ready  with  the  remedy,  and  cures  the 
wounds  which  it  inflicts. 

The  first  step  towards  effectual  repentance  is  open  confession, 
and  English  legislation  never  deals  with  an  evil  until  intolerable. 
In  any  other  country,  a  matte  would  be  armed  with  despotic 
authority  to  put  down  a  public  nuisance;  but  among  ourselves  the 
mutual  incidence  of  private  rights  to  inj  tire  one’s  neighbour,  and 
public  duties  to  compel  the  people  to  he  righted,  involve  all  sorts 
of  delicate  and  ingenious  problems.  The  Public  Health  Act,  and 
the  General  Nuisances  Act,  and  the  functions  of  health  officers, 
and  Sanitary  Commissioners  and  local  vestries,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates,  and  the  courts,  are  so  nicely  adjusted  —  the  scale  is  so 
accurately  balanced,  and  the  action  and  reaction  are  so  poised  and 
weighted,  and  cog  and  wheel,  and  tooth  and  rachet,  and  give  and 
take,  are  so  closely  contrived  to  fit  into  and  to  neutralize  each 
other  —  that  we  can  do  nothing  when  we  are  poisoned  hut,  like 
the  proverbial  ass,  stand  still  and  be  stunk  to  death  before  we  can 
settle  (which  among  the  experts  is  a  moot  point)  whether  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  Common  Law  or  under  the -special  existing  statutes  against 
the  Stench-Compeller.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Lord 
Derby’s  Report  is  the  review  it  gives  of  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
In  London,  at  least,  it  is  not  required  that  any  previous  sanction 
should  he  given  for  the  establishment  of  works  of  the  most  dele¬ 
terious  nature.  The  enterprising  manufacturer  of  poisons  chances 
it.  He  hacks  himself,  his  capital,  and  wc  had  almost  said 
his  impudence,  against  the  people,  and  the  luck  is  in  his 
favour.  A  man  may,  in  his  private  capacity,  sue  for  damages  at 
common  law;  hut  then  he  must  prove  special  and  personal  injury 
in  body  or  estate.  But  here  he  is  almost  sure  to  he  defeated. 
The  gentlemen  who  blow  a  poisonous  oloud  are  gregarious. .  It  is 
hard  To  identify  the  source  of  any  particular  stench,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  stenches  there  is  safety,  at  least  to  those  who  cause 
them.  Everybody  fathers  a  foul  perfume  on  his  manufacturing 
neighbour ;  and  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  stench  among  stenches, 
or  to  trace  the  damage  to  any  utberer  of  foul  air  in  particular, 
or  to  apportion  it  among  several  defilers  of  the  breath  of  Nature. 
But  there  remains  the  indictment,  where  the  injury  is  general 
and  public.  But  a  public  damage  is  hard  to  prove.  A  nuisance 
must  he  permanent,  must  he  general,  must  affect  not  the  fastidious 
aud  the  queasy,  but  the  general  comfort.  In  (j&iicralibus  latet 
we  all  know  what.  Two  men  may  by  great  good  luck  be  got 
together  to  swear  that  they  smelt  a  queer  smell  on  Friday ;  but 
if  a  hundred  can  be  brought  to  swear  that  they  smelt  nothing  on 
Saturday,  their  testimony  to  the  negative,  though  it  is  logically, 
and  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  absolutely  worthless,  generally 
prevails.  Then  there  can  always  be  found  some  exceptional 
man  like  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  for  the  public  good  prefers  to 
inhale  the  balmy  and  sab  a:  an  odours  of  a  common  sewer,  or  like 
the  Common  Councilman  who  used  to  get  up  a  family  appetite  for 
breakfast  by  taking-  bis  children  to  inhale  the  spicy  fragrance 
of  the  gnllyholes  in  Smitlifield.  And  the  testimony  of  such 
an  expert  always  gains,  as  it  deserves,  immense  respect  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  "Besides  which,  everybody  knows  that  very  choice 
perfumes  are  extracted  from  old  bones  and  rotten  leather, 
and  so  it  has  been  seriously  argued  that  the  end  justifies,  and 
therefore  sweetens,  the  means.  Besides  which,  when,  in  the  rarest 
of  cases,  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty”  is  obtained,  tbe  defendant  is  only 
liable  to  be  called  up  for  judgment,  and  the  day  of  judgment  is  very 
slow  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  to  come.  The  accusing  -an  gel’s 
bill  is  severely  taxed,  and  the  costs  allowed  are  very  nominal  as 
compared  with  costs  incurred.  Public  prosecutor  there  is  none, 
and  tbe  fate  of  the  public-spirited  promoter  of  justice  and  health 
is  not  likely  to  afford  an  encouraging  example. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  common  law  as  regards  nuisances; 
hut  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  no  crutches  have  been 
invented  to  help  the  tardy  client  in  the  pursuit  of  reluctant 
justice.  What  with  the  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  aud 
the  Public  Health  Act,  once  and  again  improved  with  an 
excess  of  light  or  darkness,  aud  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  and 
its  various  amendments,  together  with  the  Smoke  Prevention 
Act,  and  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  fairly  neutralize  each  other,  and  reduce  the  public 
sufferer  to  a  dead  lock,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of  these 
Acts  are  local,  some  of  permissive  application  if  adopted  only; 
some  belong  to  the  town,  some  to  the  country ;  and  they  all  agree 
in  delegating  the  functions  of  interference  to  what  is  called 
“local  authority.”  Now,  “local  authority  ”  means  sometimes  the 
author  of  the  nuisance,  sometimes  his  fellow  nuisance-mongers, 
always  one’s  neighbours,  occasionally  some  poor  and  perhaps  venal 
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official,  and  in  practice  nobody.  And  tlien,  as  though  to  shackle 
even  the  halting  step  of  local  justice,  permission  to  poison  the  air 
in  the  night  is  usually  given.  Every  definition  is  of  the  widest  and 
impalpable  character ;  no  two  authorities  have  ever  yet  decided 
what  “  a  populous  district  ”  means ;  the  process  which  was  meant 
to  be  summary  is  usually  avoided  by  promises  of  amendment 
which  are  never  redeemed;  and  a  wealthy  manufacturer  can 
always  carry  a  case  from  the  magistrates,  slow  themselves  to 
convict,  to  a  superior  court,  where  poor  “local  authority”  seldom 
has  heart  or  purse  to  follow.  And  then  a  host  of  fuliginous  con¬ 
troversies  exist  as  to  what  is  smoke  and  what  is  vapour ;  and  a 
rare  and  nice  distinction  is  urged,  and  with  legal  success,  as  to 
the  punishable  nastiness  of  vapours  raised  by  combustibles,  and 
in  furnaces  used  for  manufacture,  and  of  vapours  raised  in  the 
manufacturing  processes  themselves.  The  Lords’  Committee,  there¬ 
fore,  lay  great  stress,  first,  on  the  consolidation,  and  next  on  the 
amendment  of  the  existing  law,  as  well  as  on  what  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  gross  absurdity — viz.  the  fact,  that  when  a  nuisance  is  situated 
at  the  extreme  boundary  of  “a  district,”  the  adjoining  territory 
has  no  remedy,  though  it  may  be  the  greatest  sufferer,  when  the 
local  authority  in  winch  the  nuisance  is  caused  declines  to  move. 
The  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Derby’s  Committee 
is  this — that  the  Smoke  Prevention  Act  should  be  made  of  general 
application ;  that  gases  and  vapours  emitted  in  manufacturing 
processes  should  be  dealt  with  as  furnace  smoke:  that  sanitary 
inspectors  should  have  free  access,  at  all  times,  to  all  works ;  and 
that  the  power  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  against 
immediate  remedy,  should  be  curtailed.  Further,  the  Committee 
suggests  that  the  Legislature  should  abstain  from  prescribing  pre¬ 
ventive  processes,  contenting  itself  with  imposing  penalties,  and 
giving  facilities  and  encouragement  to  complainants,  believing, 
with  substantial  testimony,  that  all  vapours  of  a  noxious  character 
are  capable  of  combustion  or  condensation. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  is  a  matter  of  local  incidence, 
and  that  the  pestiferous  neighbourhoods  of  St.  Helen’s,  with  its 
alkali  works,  and  Belle  Isle,  near  Camden  Town,  with  its  choice 
collection  of  collectors  of  decayed  mud  and  putrid  fish,  its  three 
tallow  melters,  two  soap  boilers,  two  manure  manufacturers,  two 
japan  makers,  its  many  herds  of  swine,  its  nine  varnish  makers,  its 
innumerable  stuff  melters,  and  its  lucifer  match  makers,  comprise 
all  the  districts  given  up  to  poisons  and  fetid  odours.  Nor  can  we 
surrender  ourselves  to  the  happy  delusion  that,  because  we  live  a 
mile  or  two  away  from  these  centres  of  corruption,  we  are  safe. 
These  pungent  odours  are  long-lived,  and  given  to  erratic  habits. 
Whole  miles  of  country  are  infected  with  these  subtle  and 
delicate  creatures  of  the  air.  The  poet’s  scene  of  desolation  is 
realized.  Not  only, 

Our  flocks  feed  not. 

Our  ewes  breed  not, 

♦  Q  *  *  c  * 

Clear  wells  spring  not, 

Sweet  birds  sing  not, 

Green  plants  bring  not 
Forth ;  they  die, 

but  where  all  these  noxious  vapours  abound,  the  town,  as  ■well  as 
country,  is  infected,  and  the  cycle  of  disease  and  death  is  complete. 
Poisoned  air  produces  poisoned  grass ;  poisoned  sheep  succeed 
poisoned  herbage;  and  poisoned  man  fattens  upon  poisoned 
mutton. 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRACTS. 

ANY  ONE  who  may  choose  to  accept  the  numerous  tracts 
offered  in  the  course  of  a  walk  through  either  of  the  parks  on 
a  Sunday  evening  will  find  that  he  has  made  a  collection  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  characteristics  and  value  of  what  may  be  called 
moral  literature.  There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  these  little 
treatises  do  not  touch,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  ethical  or  theo¬ 
logical  difficulty  which  they  do  not  profess  to  remove.  The  park 
preacher  usually  has,  or  believes  that  he  has,  the  excellent  gift  of 
making  the  most  abstruse  point  clear  to  the  weakest  under¬ 
standing  ;  but,  even  should  he  fail,  the  tracts  with  which  he  is 
armed  are  deemed  certain  instruments  of  carrying  home  conviction 
to  the  rebellious.  And  if  all  that  is  necessary  to  clear  up  an 
obscurity  is  to  make  light  of  it,  these  tracts  are  unquestionably 
likely  to  prove  of  real  service.  Human  suffering,  doubts,  fears, 
mistrust  —  all  matters,  in  short,  relating  to  the  present,  and  most 
matters  relating  to  a  future  state  —  are  treated  with  an  easy  and 
familiar  gaiety  calculated  to  make  the  unbeliever  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self  for  having  been  perplexed  with  trifles.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  persons  who  honestly  believe  that  they  are  doing  good  in 
distributing  these  mild  essays  and  stories,  and,  where  they  bring 
intelligence  and  discrimination  to  their  disinterested  labours,  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  are  sometimes  right  in  that  belief. 
But  the  character  of  the  tracts  handed  to  one  in  the  streets 
proves,  as  a  rule,  that  the  persons  who  give  them  away 
buy  them  without  much  knowledge  of  their  contents.  They 
seldom  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  the  seed  they  scatter 
is  worth  anything.  They  buy  it,  as  they  do  other  seeds  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  at  so  much  a  packet;  and  they  trust  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  dealer  that  the  proper  article  is  supplied.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  are  thus  led  into  sowing  what  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  spring  up  in  any  soil.  The  tract  writers  seem  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  rest  of  their  species  are  the  deepest  of 
sinners,  and  they  consequently  address  them  in  terms  of  the 
severest  reproach,  and  often  of  actual  vituperation  and  abuse. 


They  are  also  veiy  partial  to  drawing  their  bow  at  a  venture,  in 
the  hope  that  the  shaft  will  hit  the  right  man,  as  in  a  tract  before 
us,  which  has  for  its  title,  “  I  saw  you  Drunk.”  “  As  a  friend,” 
says  the  polite  and  candid  writer,  “I  put  this  paper  into  your 
hands  to  warn  you  against  ever  getting  into  the  same  condition 
again.”  Upon  the  drunkard  the  puerility  of  this  tract  could  have 
no  effect,  while  the  majority  who  receive  it  will  but  smile  at  the 
ardour  of  the  Temperance  apostles.  Similar  devices  to  arrest  atten¬ 
tion  are  freely  employed,  and  not  always  in  so  excusable  a  manner. 
There  is  a  tract  headed,  “  How  long  have  you  to  live?  ”  “a  plain  ques¬ 
tion,”  as  the  writer  truly  says,  and  put,  it  must  be  added,  with  much 
flippancy  and  trifling.  Why  it  should  be  supposed  that  any 
illiterate  person  is  competent  to  write  a  tract  or  deliver  a  moral 
lecture  cannot  well  be  explained ;  but  it  is  clear  that  any  amount 
of  bigotry,  false  reasoning,  egotism,  and  folly  is  held  excusable  in 
a  tract,  provided  that  it  dogmatizes  with  sufficient  force,  and  is 
plentifully  interlarded  with  pious  slang.  There  is  a  language 
peculiar  to  tracts.  It  is  singular  to  observe  how,  year  after  year, 
fresh  writers  take  up  the  cast-off  garments  of  their  predecessors, 
and  think  them  good  enough  for  every  purpose.  Sometimes 
Scriptural  quotations  are  used,  but  used  without  method  or  appro¬ 
priateness.  It  is  not  every  one  that  can  slay  a  giant  with  a  smooth 
pebble  from  a  brook.  There  are  evidently  two  things  assumed  by 
the  author  of  these  papers :  ( I ).  That  their  “experience”  is  much  more 
varied  than  that  of  their  readers,  and  (2)  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  differ  with  them  on  conscientious  grounds.  It  is  surely 
needless  to  point  out  that  only  an  overwhelming-  arrogance  could 
have  led  them  to  either  of  these  conclusions.  In  nearly  all  the 
Temperance  tracts  that  we  have  read,  it  is  presumed  throughout 
that  the  reader  admits  the  mischief  caused  to  his  own  constitution 


by  even  moderate  drinking,  and  that  yet  he  refuses  to  become  a 
“  total  abstainer.”  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  writer 
that  the  whole  of  his  premises  may  be  unsound,  and  are  certainly 
disputed.  Like  the  female  logician,  he  cannot  understand  that 
people  ever  refuse  to  adopt  his  views  except  from  ignorance  or 
prej  udice. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  to  set 
about  the  work  of  teaching  others ;  but  there  is  another  class  of 
tracts — and  that  the  most  popular  class — which  must  necessarily 
be  still  more  futile  in  their  tendency.  The  lesson  is  here  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  or  conversation.  In  the  former 
case,  the  characters  are  so  obviously  unreal  that  even  a  child  would 
not  be  taken  in  by  the  fiction.  In  the  latter,  two  persons  meet,  they 
hold  a  discussion,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  good  man 
prevails  over  the  bad  man,  and  in  the  language  of  the  writer,  “  a 
conversion  ”  immediately  takes  place.  In  the  story  of  The  Hackney 
Coachman  and  the  Traveller,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  the 
moral  aimed  at,  except  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  distribute 
tracts.  A  man  rides  home  in  a  coach,  and  the  driver  demands 
twice  as  much  as  his  legal  fare.  The  traveller  leaves  a  tract  in  the 
coach,  and  some  time  afterwards  he  is  driven  home  by  the  same  man, 
to  whom  he  offers  refreshment.  The  reply  of  the  driver  is,  “If  yon 
please,  Sir,  I  will  trouble  your  servant  for  a  glass  of  beer”  — a 
request  which  the  writer  justly  says  was  very  “  moderate  from  the 
lips  of  a  hackney  coachman.”  The  man  had,  in  fact,  entirely 
given  over  his  wicked  courses;  he  was  satisfied  with  his  proper 
fare,  he  refrained  from  swearing,  and  “  actively  assisted  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  luggage  to  the  house.”  It  turned  out  that  the  tract  had 
brought  all  this  about.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  traveller 
did  not  continue  his  career  of  usefulness.  There  is  still  a  very 
wide  field  for  him  in  London  alone  —  all  cabmen  are  not  yet 
changed  characters.  There  are  some  who  would  make  unsavourv 
remarks  to  any  one  who  proffered  them'a  tract.  But  if  the  traveller 
has  really  been  distributing  tracts  ever  since,  there  ought,  if  his 
theory  be  worth  anything,  to  be  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  upright 
drivers  about  by  this  time.  Where  are  they  ?  Where  even  is 
the  one  fig  that  flourished  upon  the  thistle  ? 

This  endeavour  to  teach  by  example  would  probably  be  more 
successful  if  the  example  itself  was  made  to  accord  more  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  life,  or  with  what  we  know  of  human  nature. 
The  mirror  held  up  to  nature  must  be  a  mirror,  and  not  a  piece  of 
common  glass  that  any  one  can  see  through.  People  generally  are 
not  so  credulous,  or  so  easily  convinced,  as  the  Tract  Societv  sup¬ 
pose.  We  should  like  to  know,  for  instance,  in  what  way  that  body 
imagine  their  tract  called  Happy  Jack  can  be  of  use.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  man  is  represented  to  have  been  that  he  was  always 
happy,  and  undoubtedly  if  this  were  true,  his  memory  deserved  to 
be  perpetuated.  “  If  you  met  him  on  a  cold  day  it  helped  to  warm 
and  cheer  you ;  or  on  a  warm  day  it  helped  to  refresh  you.”  He 
never  complained  of  the  weather  —  “it  was  what  his  Heavenly 


Father  had  sent,  and  that 


was 


enough 


for  Jack.”  His  first 


question  to  those  whom  he  met  was,  “  Have  you  made  a  start  for 
Heaven  ?  ”  One  woman  owned  that  she  had  been  converted 
merely  by  seeing  his  “  consistent  walk.”  So  the  story  goes  on, 
and  the  moral  of  it  is,  that  if  this  poor  man  could  be  happy,  every¬ 
body  else  ought  to  be  happy  too.  The  first  objection  is  that  every 
one  ought  at. least  to  be  as  favourably  situated  as  this  happy  man. 
Now,  upon  investigation,  we  find  that  he  had  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  that  he  had  work,  and  was  “full  of  life,  health,  spirits,  and 
energy.”  Many  a  reader  of  this  tract  must  have  stopped  short 
here,  and  perceived  that  there  could  be  no  analogy  between  his 
case  and  that  of  the  hero.  Poverty  and  sickness  are  not  to  be 
relieved  by  pictures  of  comfort,  health,  and  content.  A  man 
might  tell  the  half-starving  operatives  of  the  North  about  Happy 
Jacks  from  morning  till  m  aI.'w  ^  ll.  1  Til 

appear  lighter  and  easier  to 


without  making  their  hard '  lot 
bear.  The  most  probable  effect 
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of  such  a  narrative  on  their  minds  would  he  to  create  a  strong 
prejudice  against  tracts  and  sermonizing  of  all  kinds.  Still 
more  likely  to  produce  these  consequences  are  the  repulsive 
descriptions  of  death-bed  scenes  of  which  nine-tenths  of 
the  tracts  consist.  Even  if  the  instances  delineated  actually 
occurred  —  which  no  one  believes  —  it  is  a  very  shameful  breach 
of  confidence  to  make  them  public.  If  the  names  and  the  inci¬ 
dents  are  fictitious,  the  writer  has  been  guilty  of  a  still  graver 
offence.  He  has  dealt  with  a  terrible  subject  in  a  spirit  of  false¬ 
hood  which  the  end  he  may  seek  cannot  and  will  not  excuse.  Do 
these  tract  writers  ever  consider  that  they  incur  responsibilities  as 
well  as  tract  readers  ?  Do  they  ever  reflect  that  their  shallow 
artifices  to  terrify  people  into  a  “consistent  walk  ”  may  awaken  a 
scornful  spirit  where  the  desire  to  learn  existed  before  F  Some  of 
the  most  widely-circulated  tracts  are  eminently  calculated  to 
bring  religion  into  derision  and  contempt.  The  worst  enemies  of 
a  good  cause  are  those  who  are  incompetent  and  unworthy  to 
serve  it,  and  who  do  not  even  acknowledge  that  lying  is  an 
improper  weapon  to  employ  in  the  struggle. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  tracts  are  really  very  melancholy 
reading,  for  they  show  the  tendency  of  the  lowest  form  of 
intellect  to  drag  down  the  sublimest  themes  to  its  own  miser¬ 
able  level.  A  few  that  we  have  read  must  be  excepted,  and  one 
especially,  entitled,  Would  you  have  Peace?  is  deserving  of  all 
praise.  But  this  does  not  bejong  to  the  Tract  Society,  and  seems 
to  have  been  long  out  of  print.  Too  many  of  the  others,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  men  can  be 
cajoled,  abused,  or  terrified  into  a  “change  of  life,”  or  else 
that  a  silly  story  will  prevail  upon  them  to  read  their  Bibles  and 
go  to  church  regularly.  Most  ministers,  we  take  it,  would  be  glad 
to  find  their  work  made  thus  easy.  But  the  worst  fault  of  such 
tracts  is  the  morbid  feeling  which  runs  through  them.  They  teach 
the  young  especially  to  beware  of  their  companions,  to  distrust 
eveiyone,  including  themselves,  and  to  disbelieve  in  everything 
which  promises  to  give  them  the  least  happiness.  These  are  sad 
words  with  which  to  send  a  youth  forth  on  the  journey  of  life. 
They  are  lessons  that  few  parents  could  wish  to  instil  into  their 
children.  Experience  may  possibly  bring  home  the  truth  of  some  of 
them  in  after  years  ;  but  why  seek  to  strip  away  prematurely  every 
illusion  ?  Why  poison  the  stream  at  its  source  P  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  go  on  deceived  than  to  bear  the  pain  of  being  undeceived. 
No  one  who  knows  the  world  would  wish  the  young  to  be  too 
well  acquainted  with  it  at  first  —  least  of  all,  with  its  worst  side. 
And  it  is  this  side  which  the  majority  of  tract  writers  alone  submit 
to  consideration.  The  “reformed  ”  drunkards  who  declaim  semi¬ 
profanity  in  the  parks  believe  that  all  men  are  as  vicious  as  they 
have  been,  and  in  like  manner  tract  writers  seem  to  be  so  well 
versed  in  an  evil  life  that  they  can  with,  difficulty  conceive  of  any 
other.  Of  all  forms  of  hypocrisy,  the  worst  form  is  that  by  which, 
a3  Addison  says,  “  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very 
often  imposes  upon  himself.”  In  not  a  few  tracts  there  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  the  special  unctuousness  which  must  have  had  this  hypocrisy 
for  its  origin.  If  the  writers  who  are  sincere  will  only  consider 
that  a  frivolous  manner  or  a  preposterous  anecdote  will  not  induce 
people  to  read  a  tract,  and  that  it.  is  their  duty  to  bring  common 
sense  to  their  task  or  leave  it  alone  altogether,  there  would  be 
some  reason  to  expect  a  better  issue  to  their  labour  than  that 
which  now  attends  it. 


A  HOUSE  ON  FIRE. 

HE  late  disastrous  fire  in  Cumberland  Street  was  at  first 
represented  as  an  instance  of  want  of  preparation  or  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  fire  engines.  The  inquest,  which 
was  held  last  week,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  conduct  of 
the  firemen  and  police,  far  from  deserving  any  sort  of  censure, 
was  marked  in  a  high  degree  by  vigour,  readiness,  and  judgment. 
If  this  be  so,  the  calamitous  issue  of  the  fire  cannot  but  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  Londoners  than  if  it  were 
ossible  to  suppose  that  it  might  be  attributed  to  negligence  or 
ackwardness.  On  a  summer  night,  among  modern  and  well- 
constructed  buildings,  and  with  engines  and  fire-escapes  close  at 
hand,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  house  where  the  master  was  nervously 
minute  in  his  precautions  against  such  accidents.  The  fire  was 
suppressed  with  a  skill  and  promptitude  worthy  of  the  high 
civilization  of  the  metropolis,  but  the  demon  was  not  appeased 
without  a  sacrifice.  The  master  of  the  house  and  two  of  his 
children  perished  in  the  midst  of  aid  and  sympathy. 

If  it  is  our  affair  when  our  neighbour’s  house  is  burning,  it  is  the 
affair  of  everybody  to  consider  well  the  circumstances  of  a  cala¬ 
mity  which  happens  to  some  one  else  to-day,  but  may  happen  to 
oneself  to-morrow.  Mr.  Barrett  was  very  careful  and  very  much 
afraid  of  fire,  and  has  perished  by  the  fury  of  the  enemy  he  so 
much  dreaded.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  discovery  of  the 
fire,  two  escapes  were  on  the  ground,  and  they  were  used  quickly 
and  courageously,  but  three  victims  had  perished  in  suffocating 
clouds  of  smoke.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Barrett 
and  one  of  his  daughters  was  occasioned  by  a  confusion  in  the 
father’s  mind  which  might  easily  neutralize  all  that  could  be  done, 
either  by  foresight  or  courage,  to  avert  disaster.  This  unfortunate 
gentleman  appears  to  have  been  too  nervously  apprehensive  of 
having  his  house  on  fire  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  danger 
calmly  when  it  did  occur.  Hearing  an  alarm  of  fire,  he  took 
promptly  a  precaution  which  would  have  been  highly  useful  if  a 
party  of  ticket-of-leave  men  had  been  preparing  to  enter  his  pre¬ 
mises  for  a  felonious  purpose.  Having  opened  his  street-door  in 


answer  to  a  policeman’s  knock,  and  having  been  told  what  was 
the  matter,  he  instantly  closed  the  door,  locked  and  bolted  it. 
To  close  the  door  was  proper  in  order  to  prevent  air  getting  to 
the  fire,  but  the  fastenings  proved  an  obstacle  which  hindered 
Mr.  Barrett,  in  his  agitation,  from  opening  it  for  the  egress  of 
himself  and  daughter,  when  he  had  brought  her,  with  danger 
and  difficulty,  from  above,  and  only  the  door  obstructed  his 
placing  her  in  safety  in  the  street.  A  similar  error  to  this 
was  committed  a  few  years  ago  by  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
lived  alone  in  chambers,  but  fortunately  without  any  disastrous 
result.  The  elderly  gentleman  was  aroused,  on  a  bitterly  cold 
winter  night,  by  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  next  house.  He  jumped 
out  of  bed,  put  on  his  slippers  and  nothing  else,  and  rushed  out  of 
his  chambers  upon  the  landing.  Arrived  there,  he,  without  think¬ 
ing  what  he  was  doing,  closed  his  door;  and  as  it  had  a  spring 
lock,  he  thus  debarred  himself  from  shelter  against  the  biting  air. 
His  chambers  remained  untouched  by  fire,  and  he  was  conducted, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  to  the  chambers  of  a  friend,  who  entertained 
him  until  a  key  could  be  procured.  A  policeman,  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  coroner,  described  Mr.  Barrett  as  behaving  very  much  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  he  placed  himself  more  decidedly 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door.  “  After  he  rang  the  bell,  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  to  the  door  in  a  very  excited  state.  Witness  said,  1  Your 
house  is  on  fire,  sir!’  He  exclaimed,  1  Oh,  my  family!’  and  im¬ 
mediately  shut  the  door.  Witness  then  made  a  rush  at  the  door, 
to  see  whether  it  was  fast.  He  heard  the  person  inside  turn  the 
key  in  the  door.  Witness  kicked  the  door,  but  could  not  open  it.” 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  door  was  forced  by  the  pole  of  a  fire- 
engine,  used  as  a  sort  of  battering-ram,  and  then  Mr.  Barrett  was 
found  dead,  and  his  daughter  dying,  just  inside.  It  is  obvious 
that,  where  presence  of  mind  and  self-possession  are  wanting,  all 
material  safeguards  against  deadly  peril  may  be  found  unavailing. 
Houses  may  be  built  in  the  best  way,  and  of  the  least  combustible 
materials ;  there  may  be  flats  at  the  back,  affording  every  means 
of  exit ;  a  tall  fire-escape  may  rear  its  shadowy  form  towards  the 
sky,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  engines,  worked  by  horses 
or  by  steam,  may  be  swift  and  powerful,  water  may  be  plenteous, 
and  firemen  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  courageous  —  and  yet  the 
inmates  of  a  house  may  die  as  helplessly  as  if  there  had  been  no  aid 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  them.  This  calamity  furnishes  a  memor¬ 
able  proof  how  little  the  most  complete  machinery  and  arrangements 
can  supply,  in  time  of  danger,  the  place  of  composure  and  self- 
possession.  If  Mr.  Barrett  could  have  taken  the  fire  calmly,  he 
would  have  been  now  alive,  and  he  would  have  saved  the  child 
who  perished  with  him.  Such  a  moment  as  that  in  which  he 
closed  and  locked  his  door  is  as  near  an  approach  as  poaco 
affords  to  the  perilous  contingencies  of  war.  Mr.  Barrett  was  like 
a  prudent  and  rather  nervous  general,  who  would  anticipate,  and 
as  far  as  possible  provide  against,  all  eventualities,  but  in  the 
crisis  of  battle  might  be  found  deficient  in  that  presence  of  mind 
which  often  makes  all  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 

On  this  melancholy  occasion,  two  fire-escapes  in  front  and  a 
ladder  behind  were  employed  in  saving  life,  and  there  were  besides 
leads  accessible  from  the  back  windows,  and  a  trap-door  leading 
on  to  the  roof;  and,  if  Mr.  Barrett  had  not  rendered  it  useless, 
there  would  have  been  the  street-door  also.  With  all  these  means 
of  escape,  and  with  ready  and  hearty  aid,  three  lives  were  lost. 
The  nurse  who  had  charge  of  two  of  the  children  seems  to  have 
failed  in  saving  one  of  them  by  a  mistake  exactly  the  converse 
of  her  master’s.  She  slept  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house.  “  She 
awoke  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  opened  the  door  leading  to 
the  staircase.”  It  is  not  stated  that  she  closed  this  door  again. 
She  did  not  omit  to  call  out  “fire  !  ”  according  to  the  usage  of  her 
sex  under  such  circumstances,  and  she  caught  up  the  child 
nearest  to  her,  and  got  out  on  the  leads.  This  child  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  boy.  The  child  left  behind  was  a  girl. 
It  might  be  a  curious  speculation,  supposing  the  children  had 
been  equally  near  to  her,  to  which  she  would  have  given  the  pre¬ 
ference.  One  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  if  the  boy  had  been  an 
only  son,  the  girl  might  have  been  postponed  to  him.  But  the 
choice  which  gave  to  the  one  child  life,  and  to  the  other  death, 
appears  to  have  been  purely  accidental.  The  nurse  and  others  of 
the  servants  tried  to  get  into  the  room  to  save  the  poor  little  girl, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  smoke.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  reason  why  the  smoke  became  so  rapidly  un¬ 
endurable  was,  that  the  nurse  had  left  open  the  door  leading  to 
the  staircase.  One  does  not  expect  from  a  female  servant  the 
same  amount  of  activity  and  presence  of  mind  that  might  be  looked 
for  in  the  master  of  the  house.  Still,  a  very  little  judicious  exer¬ 
tion  would  have  sufficed  to  place  both  these  children  upon  the 
leads,  and  assistance  might  thus  have  been  obtained  to  carry  them 
where  they  would  have  been  completely  safe.  The  question  of 
life  or  death  was  decided  in  a  very  brief  space.  There  was  an 
alarm,  an  outcry,  and  a  rush  towards  the  various  means  of  safety. 
Then  the  family  counts  its  members,  and  finds  that  it  has  lost 
three  of  them.  Perhaps  if  this  family  had  lived  in  a  meaner 
house,  and  if  fire  escapes  and  engines  had  not  been  so  close  at 
hand,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  family’s  head 
had  been  different,  the  result  might  not  have  been  more,  and  it 
even  might  have  been  less  disastrous.  The  kind  of  man  wanted 
on  such  occasions  may  be  seen  in  the  example  of  a  mason, 
who  has  been  this  week  reported  to  have  lowered  himself  into 
a  well  to  save  a  little  girl  who  had  fallen  into  it  when  no  other 
help  was  near.  That  exploit,  it  is  true,  required  an  unusual 
degree  of  physical  strength  and  activity  even  to  attempt  jt,  and 
the  readiness  to  use  these  qualities  commonly  accompanies  the 
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consciousness  of  possessing  them.  On  the  whole,  it  "will  he  well  to 
look  carefully  to  the  gas,  and  go  round  the  house  after  the  servants 
are  gone  to  bed,  and  we  should  wish  the  fire-escapes  and  engines 
to  he  near  at  hand,  and  in  the  best  order;  hut  still,  when  it  conics 
to  the  point,  the  alternative  of  life  or  death  will  often  be  found  to 
depend  upon  our  own  bodily  and  mental  vigour. 

It  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  Mr.  Barrett’s  house  was  only 
partially  destroyed,  and  that  the  conflagration  was  arrested  in  a 
particularly  artistic  manner.  As  the  firemen  themselves  express 
it,  this  was  “  a  splendid  stop.”  Engines  came  quickly,  water  was 
abundant,  the  men  were  ably  directed,  and  they  worked  admirably. 
The  occasion  was  scarcely  an  appropriate  one  for  insisting  upon 
the  undoubted  inferiority  of  the  present  combination  of  horses  to 
move  and  men  to  work  engines  as  compared  with  steam  power 
which  should  do  both.  It  happened  that  the  horses  and  men  did 
then’  work  particularly  well.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  indis¬ 
putable  that,  by  the  use  of  steam  both  for  locomotive  and  pumping 
purposes,  the  power  of  engines  over  fires  might  be  enormously 
increased.  If  this  innovation  be  clearly  ascertained  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  resisted  with  the  same 
tenacity  which  opposed  earlier  applications  of  steam  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 


COUSINS. 

ran IIEBE  is  a  school  of  domestic  fanatics  resembling  that 
school  of  theologians  which  exacts  from  its  professors  a 
blind  unreasoning  assent  to  the  dogmas  of  religion.  Like  the 
Papist  who  considers  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  on  a  doc¬ 
trinal  point  an  impiety,  there  are  household  bigots  who  seek  to 
withdraw  the  relations  of  consanguinity  from  the  domain  of 
scrutiny,  and  claim  a  passive  obedience  to  the  divine  right  of  kin. 
Certain  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  say,  are  your  cousins 
by  divine  appointment.  It  is  your  duty,  therefore,  to  think 
them  charming,  and  to  enjoy  their  company  more  than  that 
of  any  other  young  man  or  woman  with  whom  you  may  be 
thrown.  You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  ask  whether  their  tastes 
accord  with  yours.  The  eldest  may  be  a  perfect  Nimrod,  while  the 
bent  of  your  own  genius  leads  you  to  pore  over  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum.  Another  is  the  best  waltzer  of  his  day, 
while  a  ball  is,  in  your  eyes,  the  greatest  of  social  evils.  A  third 
is  a  fast  young  lady,  full  of  chad',  while  you  are  decidedly  senti¬ 
mental.  All  this  matters  nothing.  You  are  privileged  to  have 
access  to  those  three  young  persons.  You  should  be  duly  sensible 
of  these  among  your  other  blessings.  Blood  overrides  all  ineom- 
patibilitico  of  taste  or  disposition.  Reflect  that  in  those  two  fine 
young  men  you  see  your  father’s  sietor’e  sons. 

Half  England,  and  all  Scotland,  groans  under  bondage  to  these 
ideas.  Not  to  love  your  cousins  is  to  be  devoid  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion —  to  show  a  cold,  callous,  and  bad  heart.  This  is  really  a 
piece  of  cant  against  which  we  protest.  Upon  what  is  the 
supposed  duty  founded  ?  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  Bible, 
or  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove 
from  either  of  these  sources  any  special  obligation  to  love  your 
brother  by  blood,  much  more  your  cousin.  Of  course,  under  the 
comprehensive  head  of  your  duty  to  your  neighbour,  both  have 
claims  on  your  regard.  You  are  bound  to  do  to  your  cousin  as 
you  would  he  should  do  to  you ;  and  if,  therefore,  as  is  possible, 
you  feel  bored  by  his  company,  you  are  bound,  by  the 
Catechism,  to  rid  him  of  yours.  Practically,  we  display 
in  this,  as  in  other  social  questions,  the  curious  inconsistency 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Our  practice  does  not  accord  with 
our  theoiy.  We  put  a  song  in  praise  of  the  family  tree  in 
the  mouth  of  our  maiden  aunts.  We  retain  the  decorous  fiction 
of  the  claims  of  blood,  blit  we  act  ae  emancipated  men.  It  is 
one  of  those  fictions  which  we  live  down,  as  we  do  the  bug¬ 
bears  of  childhood.  There  are  few,  probably,  who  cannot  recall  a 
time  when  they  firmly  believed  the  descriptions  given  by  their 
nurse  of  inanimate  nature,  as  one  universal  “  lay-hold  to  catch 
meddlers.”  The  march  of  mind  dissipated  this  childish  supersti¬ 
tion.  It  gradually  dawned  upon  the  infant  intelligence  that  no 
table  or  chair  could  inflict  a  slap  on  the  face,  or  a  pinch  in  some 
tender  part  of  the  body.  By  degrees  one  lost  all  fear  of  those 
instruments  of  torture  which  were  supposed  to  lurk  in  nurse’s 
work-basket ;  and  the  first  use  one  made  of  this  discovery  was  to 
blunt  her  scissors  on  the  neck  of  Shem,  or  some  other  equally 
unoffending  occupant  of  Noah’s  Ark.  So  is  it  with  illusions  of 
another  kind,  and  with  that  respectable  one,  in  particular,  which 
invests  a  cousin  with  an  almost  sacrosanct  character.  It  collapses 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  life.  It  rarely  survives  the 
crucial  experience  of  a  contemporaneous  career  at  a  public  school. 
At  Eton  you  sit  side  by  side  in  the  Upper  Remove  with  the 
aforesaid  cousin.  Supposing  your  tastes  to  suit,  you  become  fast 
friends.  But  if  not,  what  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  does  your  relative 
prove,  by  reason  of  his  dominating  the  whole  of  your  private  and 
prac-scholastic  existence!  If  he  means  mischief,  he  can  raise 
the  curtain  which  shrouds  your  homo  from  vulgar  craze.  He 
can  enlighten  your  common  associates  on  the  names  of  your  sisters, 
and  the  terms  of  endearment  by  which  you  are  yourself  known 
in  the  bosom  of  your  family.  lie  is  aware  that  at  the  early  age 
of  seven  you  made  an  animated  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Missions  to 
the  Fiji  Islands  from  the  table  of  the  Evangelical  Lyceum,  and 
that  a  little  later  you  apostrophized  a  defunct  tom-cat  in  a  few 
fugitive  lines.  Horrid  secrets,  that  you  had  fondly  imagined 
buried  for  ever  in  oblivion,  turn  up  to  poison  your  happiness. 
A  rumour  spreads  that  you  have  but  lately  escaped  from  the 


thraldom  of  a  maid  who  enjoyed  the  prescriptive  right  of  scrub¬ 
bing  your  person  with  soap  and  wrater  every  alternate  Saturday 
evening.  The  tears  you  shed  on  returning  to  school,  the 
touching  farewell  it  is  your  habit  to  take  of  the  pony 
Grizzell  and  the  dog  Ponto,  the  rowing  you  got  from 
“  the  Governor  ”  for  obtaining  on  something  like  false  pre¬ 
tences  three  hats  in  one  Half,  the  bilious  attack  you 
brought  on  by  eating  fifty  walnuts  in  one  afternoon,  your  dis¬ 
creet  behaviour  and  exact  disposition  of  the  bed-clothes  on  the 
memorable  uight  when  the  Manor  House  was  supposed  to  he 
attacked  hv  burglars — all  these  and  a  thousand  other  racy  items  of 
“ domestic  intelligence”  you  have  to  thank  your  cousin  for 
remorselessly  parading  before  your  jeering  school-mates.  The 
result  is,  that  you  learn  early  in  life  to  associate  the  name  of  cousin 
with  a  power  to  wound  you  in  your  tenderest  part,  and  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  all  that  is  in  your  boyish  eyes  most  sacred. 

Cousins,  however,  are  far  from  being,  as  a  general  rale,  natural 
enemies.  We  are  only  pointing  out  that  this  relationship  is  com¬ 
patible  until  a  thoroughly  genuine  mutual  dislike,  springing  either 
from  acts  of  unkindness  or  oppression,  or,  in  default  of  these,  a 
total  lack  of  sympathy.  But  though  the  consciousness  of  a 
common  stock  cannot  of  itself  generate  affection,  as  some  fondly 
assert  that  it  necessarily  must,  cousins  are  a  useful  and  beneficial 
institution  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  disparage.  The  Briton, 
least  of  all  mankind,  could  afford  to  dispense  with  cousins.  He 
rarely  suffers  from  that  affeetion  known  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  as  epanchement  de  cceur.  His  instinct  is  to  he  isolated, 
morose,  exclusive  —  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  armed  neutrality  to  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  — to  reverse  the  old  dictum  and  think  every¬ 
thing  human  alien  to  himself — in  the  language  of  the  servants’  hall, 
“  to  keep  himself  to  himself.”  A  thing  he  never  does  is  to  open 
his  heart,  as  our  lively  neighbours  will,  to  a  stranger.  He  cannot 
deliver  himself  of  the  most  trifling  confidences  to  any  hut  a  friend 
of  seven  years’  standing.  The  monotony  of  this  self-imposed  isola¬ 
tion  is  pleasantly  broken  by  cousins.  Tliey  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  giving  him  a  point  of  contact  with  the  world  outside 
his  own  family  circle,  and  of  gratifying  the  mania  he  has 
to  know  all  about  any  one  with  whom  be  is  intimate.  He 
may  safely  unbend  to  bis  cousins,  for  they  cannot  possibly  have 
any  design  upon  his  purse.  Though  their  conversation  is  not 
particularly  brilliant,  and  tlieir  company  is  even  dull,  be  is 
at  ease  with  them,  and  in  a  mild  way  likes  being  with  them, 
because  he  knows  their  pedigree.  Here  he  has,  if  nothing  more, 
at  all  events  two  persons  whose  parentage  he  knows  to  be  re¬ 
spectable,  and  whom  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  of  a  design  of 
imposing  on  him  or  turning  him  into  ridicule.  Being  satisfied  on 
these  two  points,  he  gives  himself  Tip  to  a  modified  -enjoyment 
of  their  society.  Thor©  4a,  then,  in  England  what  we  may  call  a 
national  necessity  for  cousins.  The  national  temperament  re¬ 
quires  a  vent  for  its  pent-up  feelings,  and  upon  cousins  they 
naturally  expend  themselves.  We  are  so  much  addicted  to 
secreting  the  real  kindliness  of  our  nature,  that  consanguinity 
would  seem  to  he  a  merciful  provision  to  draw  us  out  of  ourselves, 
and  prevent  our  wasting  all  our  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Many 
a  man,  who  would  never  otherwise  make  a  friend,  makes  a  friend  of 
a  cousin.  He  is  too  shy  or  too  proud  or  too  reserved  to  go  through 
the  processes  by  which  a  friendship  is  gradually  cemented  with  a 
stranger,  and  eagerly  catches  at  a  cousin  as  a  make-shift  for  a 
friend,  if  not  exactly  a  friend  ready-made.  There  are  other  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  possession  of  cousins  which,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
are  not  to  be  despised.  They  may  have  houses  for  you  to  stay  at, 
lands  for  you  to  shoot  over,  wine  for  you  to  sip.  You  visit  them 
in  tne  autumn,  when  London  is  empty,  your  heart  brimming  over 
with  the  purest  cousinly  affection.  About  the  1 2th  of  August, 
the  voice  of  nature  reminds  you  of  the  cousin  who  owns  a  pretty 
moor  in  the  Highlands.  In  September,  the  current  of  your  being 
sets  towards  your  Norfolk  relatives.  In  November,  your  beart 
yearns  towards  your  cousin  at  Melton.  In  May,  you  are  inwardly 
drawn  towards  your  fashionable  cousin  in  London  witli  a  fervour 
which  that  fashionable  cousin  does  not  at  all  reciprocate.  This  is 
all  as  it  should  he.  Give  full  play  to  those  fine  and  generous  im¬ 
pulses;  the  more  you  utilize  your  cousins,  the  more  you  enable 
them  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  your  cousins.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  take  into  their  heads  the  mischievous 
notion  that  they  have  been  dotted  round  your  path  to  be  merely  so 
many  dummies  or  men  of  straw.  Upon  the  whole,  the  wav  in 
which  they  accept  the  responsibilities  of  collateral  ties  is  very 
creditable  to  Englishmen.  Unprompted  by  any  mutual  affection, 
one  man  will  solicit  a  favour  for  another  simply  out  of  regard  for 
a  common  ancestor.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  his  own  Interest 
to  gh  e  a  cousin  a  lift.  Hence  another  cousinly  function  —  to  use 
influence  for  the  advancement  of  the  family  fortunes.  Yourchances 
oi  promotion  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  your  cousins. 
Each  is  a  possible  advocate  of  your  interests,  a  possible  petitioner 
on  your  behalf.  A  cousin  at  the  Admiralty  means  a  ship  for  you 
m  the  Mediterranean ;  a  cousin  in  Parliament  means  access  for 
you  to  the  Minister ;  a  cousin  in  the  City  means  a  good  investment 
for  your  capital;  a  cousin  in  a  Cathedral  Chapter  means  your 
presentation  to  the  next  vacant  stall.  But  to  secure  these  or 
any  part  of  these  results,  you  must  he  keenly  alive  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  your  position  —  you  must  study  ‘the  family  tree  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  leave  no  runlet  of  collateral  blood 
imtapped. 

These  arc  some  of  the  advantages  of  having  had  a  prolific  grand¬ 
mother.  But  there  are  also  concomitant  disadvantages.  The  man 
with  many  cousins,  like  the  man  with  wife  and  children  «  o-iTes 
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hostages  to  fortune ;  ”  for  he  may  find  them  so  many  dead  weights 
round  his  neck.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  cousins  of 
whom  they  are  ashamed.  There  is  the  sporting  youth  whom  nature 
intended  for  a  groom,  hut  dubbed  by  a  horrid  after-thought,  your 
cousin.  There  is  the  cousin  who  mil  patronize  the  village  tailor,  and 
who  slaps  you  on  the  back  just  as  you  dangle  your  cane  over  the 
rails  in  Rotten  Row,  when  the  season  is  at  its  height.  There  is 
the  cousin  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison,  whom  you  supply,  much 
to  your  credit,  with  his  Sunday  dinner.  There  is  your  cousin  who 
hides  in  Spain,  your  notorious  cousin  at  the  diggings,  your  cousin 
the  governess,  and  your  cousin  the  idiot.  All  these  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  social  drawbacks.  No  one  will  be  the  more  keen  to 
marry  you  on  account  of  a  gibbering  collateral.  As  the  asylum 
of  your  hunted  relative,  you  may  look  on  the  Peninsula  with 
peculiar  interest ;  but  the  circumstance  will  not  predispose  others 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  Fastidious  natures  will  never  do 
justice  to  the  goodness  of  your  cousin’s  heart  while  it  throbs 
beneath  that  flagrantly  bucolic  garb.  But,  apart  from  these  serious 
inconveniences  which  sometimes  attend  kinship,  there  is  another, 
much  more  generally  experienced  —  cousins  are  personally  dull  or 
disagreeable.  The  position  you  occupy  towards  such  persons 
is  essentially  false.  You  are,  as  it  were,  pitchforked,  into  a 
distasteful  intnnacy.  You  are  supposed  by  a  Action  to  feel  affec¬ 
tion,  when  in  your  heart  you  feel  ineffably  bored.  You  call  each 
other  by  your  Christian  names — and  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
In  vain  you  ransack  your  brains  for  a  common  topic  or  a  common 
interest.  None  come  for  the  plain  reason  that  there  is  none  to  come. 
A  tete-a-tete  with  an  uncongenial  companion  is  always  an  infliction ; 
but  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  is  immensely  increased  by  a 
dim  notion  that  you  ought  all  the  time  to  be  enjoying  it. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  point  at  -which  we  started — namely, 
the  folly  of  parents  and  maiden  aunts  in  trying  to  erect  the  love  of 
cousins  into  an  important  article  of  a  child’s  creed.  It  is  just  this 
pious  attempt  to  force  the  inclinations  which  so  often  makes  the 
future  relations  between  cousins  uneasy  and  uncomfortable. 
Children  should  be  left  alone  to  judge  of  the  virtues  or  demerits 
of  their  cousins,  and  to  bestow  or  withhold  their  affection  accord¬ 
ingly  with  perfect  freedom.  If  this  wise  policy  of  non-intervention 
bo  observed  towards  them,  they  will  probably  find  within  the 
pale  of  kin  those  whom  they  can  love  and  esteem,  and  those  with 
whom  they  remain  on  a  footing  of  healthy  indifference.  Let 
believers  in  blood  say  what  they  will,  this  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  Agapemone  of  which  the  average  English  family  is  capable. 
But  though  the  duty  of  loving  the  whole  collateral  tribe  is  a  mere 
sham,  and  no  duty  at  all,  there  is  much  to  urge,  and  not  from  a  sordid 
point  of  view  only,  in  favour  of  cousinly  affection.  Of  all  the  friend¬ 
ships,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  enviable  is  the 
friendship  of  a  cousin.  More  than  any  other  it  possesses  the  seeds 
of  durability.  It  dates  back  from  the  days  of  happy  childhood.  It 
Is  consecrated  by  the  memories  of  common  raids  upon  the  apple-trees, 
common  peg-tops,  common  taws.  It  suffers  much  less  from  the 
separations  which  kill  so  many  early  friendships.  If  Pylades  goes 
to  Cambridge  and  Orestes  to  Oxford,  the  tie  between  them  is,  in 
ordinary  cases,  broken.  But  not  so,  if  they  meet  in  the  vacation, 
if  they  spend  their  Christmas  together  —  if  they  continue  to  hear 
about  each  other — in  a  word,  if  their  sisters  correspond.  To 
middle  age  it  is  a  support  and  a  source  of  the  purest  rational 
enjoyment  j  while  to  old  age,  which  loves  to  travel  back  into  the 
past,  and  prose  over  the  family  fortunes,  it  is  almost  a  necessity. 


NORMA  AT  PLAYHOUSE  PFJCES. 

np  HE  manager  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  deserves  the  thanks  of 
many  a  Londoner  and  his  country  cousins.  If  half  girinea 
motions  are  heaven-sent  manna  to  cheer  a  briefless  barrister 
through  the  term,  Mr.  Mapleson’s  admission  to  his  opera  at  play- 
house  prices  is  a  grateful  concession  to  foreigners  as  well  a3  home¬ 
bred  visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  This  commendable  step  is  an 
index,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  a  prosperous  state  of  the  manager’s 
exchequer,  and  an  earnest  of  good  things  for  seasons  to  come.  If, 
at  the  outset  of  his  campaign,  the  manager  promised  a  great 
deal  which  ho  did  not  perform,  at  the  close  of  it  ho  has 
performed  a  great  deal  which  he  never  promised.  Signor 
Schira  has  been  rather  hardly  used.  Had  his  music  proved 
in  any  way  worthy  of  being  wedded  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stories  of  this  or  any  other  age  —  the  Niccolo  clc' 
Lapi,  by  the  Marquis  d’Azeglio — every  Italian  would  have  hailed 
the  production  of  such  a  work  as  a  compliment  to  himself  as  well 
as  the  composer.  Hay  after  day  was  the  promise  renewed.  That 
.the  Marquis  eould  paint  a  picture  was  undeniable,  for  the  fact  was 
patent  in  the  Foreign  Art  Gallery  at  the  Exhibition,  and  people 
gave  ample  credit  to  the  Minister  for  versatility  in  studio  as  well 
as  study.  Signor  Giuglini  will  not  take  it  ill  if  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  anticipated  joint  production  of  M.  d’Azeglio  and  Signor 
Schira  was  an  affair  of  far  deeper  interest  than  the  utterances  of  the 
vocc  mistcriosa ,  and  the  itomo  delpopolo,  in  the  ode  which  now  acts  as 
a  supplement  to  the  closing  performances  at  Her  Majesty’s:  Theatre. 
Niccolo  de'  Lapi ,  with  its  stirring  scenes  of  Florentine  history, 
familiar  as  household  words  to  Italian  readers,  has  been  a  mockery 
and  a  snare  to  believers  in  the  good  faith  of  managers.  Alas ! 
the  faith  of  that  order  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
Punic.  Usually,  the  glittering  falsehood  obtains  currency  once 
and  once  only,  and  that  in  the  elaborate  prospectus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  True  it  is  that  a  saving  clause  — 
“  if  time  will  permit” — is  occasionally  added  by  w\ny  of  break¬ 
water  to  the  waves  of  popular  wrath  when  the  promise  is 


unfulfilled,  but  -what  man  is  so  infatuated  as  to  believe  that  the 
“  time  ”  alluded  to  is  any  but  the  Greek  Kalends  ?  Where  are  the 
Euryanthcs,  the  Her  Frieschuizes,  the  Vcstalim,  which  blossom 
annually  in  the  flowery  prospectuses,  but  never  come  to  fruit  or 
maturity  P  What  “  time  ”  will  ever  “  permit  ”  their  appearance  ? 
It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  must  go  to  Berlin  and  Dresden  to  feel 
and  see  what  he  can  only  read  of  in  England.  So  large  an  amount 
of  froth  is  compounded  for  by  buyers  at  an  auction  and  subscribers 
to  an  opera-house,  that  Mr.  Mapleson  may  complain  of  our  having- 
selected  him  as  a  victim  for  special  stricture.  Does  he  differ 
in  this  respect  from  preceding  managers  ?  Perhaps  not.  We 
smart,  however,  from  the  fresh  memory  of  the  every-day  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Schira-d' Azeylio  opera  was  ready  for 
production.  The  mountains  were  perpetually  parturient,  but 
nothing  was  produced.  At  last  the  notice  was  withdrawn. 

The  manager  has,  however,  made  up  for  this  shortcoming  by 
his  liberality  towards  the  close  of  the  season.  The  waiver  of 
the  restrictions  on  dress  is,  during  this  summer  season,  a  real 
boon ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction,  while  habitues  are  off  to  the  moors, 
for  the  less  privileged  classes  to  occupy,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
the  patrician  boxes  and  stalls.  People  in  walking  costume  are 
just  as  competent  to  criticize  Mdlle.  Titiens  as  the  exquisites  who 
lounge  in  Fop’s  Alley;  and,  if  that  artiste  values  appreciation  con¬ 
veyed  from  other  quarters  besides  May  Fair,  she  may  be  sure- of  an 
audience  as  intelligent  as  well  as  demonstrative.  As  a  real  artist, 
she  probably  does  set  store  by  these  latter-day  cheap  audiences. 
Charles  Yonge,  the  late  actor,  preferred  acting  to  Manchester 
cotton-spinners  in  their  own  city  rather  than  in  London ; 
Mrs.  Siddons  played  three  years  consecutively  at  Edinburgh  in 
preference  to  the  metropolis ;  and  Mdlle.  Titiens  probably  has  the 
good  sense  to  share  these  artistic  views.  The  increasing  popularity 
of  Norma  evidences  the  ardour  of  Mdlle.  Titiens,  not  to  efface  the 
memory  of  the  type  of  all  Normas  for  all  time  to  come,  but  in  the 
course  of  years  to  challenge  comparison  in  the  two  portraits  criti¬ 
cized  from  different  points  of  view.  The  combination  of  physical 
and  artistic  qualities  gave  Madame  Grisi  that  perfection  in  this 
peculiar  character  unattainable  by  other  artists.  She  stamped 
Bellini’s  heroine  with  an  individuality  which  Jenny  Lind  disdained 
to  copy,  and  was  taken  to  task  by  the  critics  for  attempting  to  dis¬ 
regard.  People  could  not  understand  a  gentle  womanly  reading  of 
the  character.  It  was  an  inversion  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  operatic 
things,  and  the  Covent  Garden  faction  chronicled  with  energy  the 
failure  at  the  Haymarket.  Pollio  must  be  scorched,  withered  with 
scorn,  not  entreated  with  or  cajoled  by  a  voice  more  in  sorrow  than' 
in  anger.  No  matter  that  the  “  Casta  Diva  ”  was  warbled  divinely — 
the  character  savoured  too  much  of  the  Juliet,  too  little  of  the  Lady 
Macbeth  or  Schiller’s  Mary  Stuart,  with  a  wholesome  dash  of  the 
virago.  The  Norma  was  not  the  Norma  to  which  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  the  Swede’s  singing  was  not  capable  of  disenchanting 
us  of  our  conservatism.  Mdlle.  Lind  made  a  false  step  for 
once  in  her  triumphant  course,  and  the  best  judges  agreed 
that  the  original  Norma  remained,  as  ever,  unapproachable.  Even 
in  these  degenerate  days,  there  may  be  in  Italy  actresses  capable 
of  reviving  the  Pasta  traditions.  It  is  about  as  probable  as  the 
existence  of  village  Hampdens.  We  were  told  a  few  years  ago 
that  Parodi  was  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  that  artist  whose  Medea 
was  as  terrible  as  her  Norma  was  majestic.  When  the  pupil 
arrived  and  sang,  Norma  the  second  must  have  felt  that  with  her¬ 
self  and  Madame  Pasta  the  Druid  dynasty  would  end.  Two 
other  singers  tried  to  dispute  possession  of  the  throne — the  splendid 
antecedents  of  both  warranting  an  effort  which,  for  any  artist  not 
possessing  first-rate  powers,  would  have  been  rash  indeed.  But 
great  as  Jenny  Lind  and  Cruvelli  were,  the  foundations  of  then- 
glory  were  not  laid  in  the  sacred  forest  of  the  Druids,  and  until 
Mdlle.  Titiens  appeared  on  the  scene,  there  was  none  to  whom  the 
high  Priestess  could  delegate  her  splendid  functions.  The  success 
of  Mdlle.  Titiens  is  abundantly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  it  has  been  won  in  Italian  music,  which  for  a  long  series 
of  years  was  identified  as  the  special  property  of  an  Italian  artiste. 
None  can  wonder  that  Mdlle.  Titiens,  so  splendidly  endowed  by 
nature,  should  captivate  her  audience  in  such  parts  as  Valentine 
and  Donna  Anna.  The  French  and  German  styles  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  are  far  more  acceptable  to  robust  voices  than  the  smooth 
melodies  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti.  The  Prima  Donna  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  gives  us  a  perfectly  genuine  version  of  an 
intensely  Italian  part.  If  less  brilliant  than  her  predecessors  in 
certain  fragmentary  portions  of  the  opera,  she  is  equally  (it  were 
treason  to  say  more)  conscientious  in  seizing  the  gradation,  the 
development,  and  aggregate  of  the  character.  It  is  a  tremendous 
ordeal  to  go  through  a  rigid  examination  in  Norma,  by  an  audience 
made  by  circumstances  so  fastidious.  And  to  have  come  off  with 
such  flying  colours  redounds  infinitely  to  the  reputation  of  Mdlle. 
Titiens,  and  we  hope  substantially  to  the  treasury  of  the  theatre. 

When  Madame  Grisi  retired,  people  attended  her  last-performances 
a3  though  they  were  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Lucrezia  and  Norma. 
The  sickle  and  the  cup  of  poison  were  to  be  laid  aside  like 
curiosities  in  a  museum.  A  man  would  have  been  thought 
unusually  sanguine  who  would  have  insured  Norma’s  life  an  hour 
after  the  historical  type  of  that  character  had  quitted  the  stage  for 
ever.  The  fame  of  Bellini  was  likely  to  be  at  a  discount.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  composer  of  this  century  was  so  entirely  dependent  on 
others  for  his  chance  of  fame,  as  the  author  of  the  Piraia  and 
Norma.  It  is  a  different  matter  with  such  composers  as  Mozart  or 
Mendelssohn.  Their  profound  learning  and  scholarship,  as  a  sub¬ 
stratum  for  fancy,  keep  every  note  that  they  penned  as  fresh  and 
valuable  as  when  they  first  appeared.  It  is  nothing  to  such  men 
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that  Farinellis  and  Rubinis  have  passed  away  like  shadows.  Their 
works  live  by  their  own  inherent  strength.  But  Bellini,  the 
amiable  and  gentle,  whose  music  most  faithfully  mirrors  his  charac¬ 
ter,  had  little  else  but  his  pure  melody  and  his  singers  to  depend 
upon.  The  Pirata  and  the  Straniera  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave  as  Rubini,  and,  Pasta  and  Grisi  once  removed  from  the 
scene,  what  was  to  become  of  Norma?  The  young  composer, 
snatched  away  so  early,  like  u  our  Adonais,”  before  his  prime, 
would  have  lent  no  credit  to  a  prophecy  that  a  Viennese  lady 
would  come  to  the  rescue  and  save  Nonna  from  oblivion. 
Mademoiselle  Titiens  is  quite  sensible  of  her  responsibility.  Her 
Norma  improves  every  season.  Nature  has  not  given  her  the 
peerless  face  and  figure  of  that  great  predecessor  whose  attitudes 
and  features  are  enshrined,  like  some  classic  statue,  in  our 
memories,  but  has  compensated  her  with  a  voice  which,  we  verily 
believe,  would  have  outsimg  a  Mara  or  Catalani,  and  an  intelli¬ 
gence  and  occasional  enthusiasm  which  already  are  splendid,  but 
which,  we  have  a  right  to  say,  command  a  greater  future  in  seasons 
to  come.  The  sustained  pathos  of  her  acting,  from  the  address  to 
her  children  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  to  the  appeal  for  mercy 
to  Oroveso  at  its  close,  will  fairly  challenge  comparison  with 
the  well-remembered  portrait  of  Madame  Grisi;  but  in  the 
first  half  of  the  tragedy  the  Teutonic  songstress  did  not  succeed  in 
effacing  our  memories  of  the  Italian.  Years  of  study  and  thought 
will  give  a  finish  and  a  general  level  of  excellence  to  the  portrait 
of  which  Mdlle.  Titiens  has  painted  more  than  one  half  so 
beautifully. 


EE  VIEWS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  LOUVET  AND  DULAURE.* 

HESE  Memoires,  republished  in  one  of  the  collections  of  which 
the  French  are  so  fond,  belong  to  a  class  of  which  there  are  so 
many  specimens  that  they  almost  form  a  department  by  them¬ 
selves  in  French  literature.  They  are  records  of  what  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  Great  Revolution,  and  especially  under  the  “  Terror.” 
They  are,  in  almost  all  instances,  remarkable  documents,  and  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  as  they  might  well  be  expected  to  have. 
For  it  is  not  often  that  men,  at  least  civilized  men,  have  lived 
under  such  conditions  of  existence ;  and  these  conditions  naturally 
controlled  and  moulded  the  minds  of  those  who  described  them 
and  their  results,  and,  among  other  things,  seem  to  have  impressed 
on  the  reciters  a  truthfulness  which  we  can  hardly  doubt.  The 
horrors,  tlm  madness,  the  agony,  the  escapes,  the  tragedies  of  those 
days  were  so  extreme  and  awful  that  oven  the  silliest  or  most 
affected  writers  are  forced  into  clearness,  simplicity,  and  plainness 
of  speech  in  describing  what  they  were  witnesses  to.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  compelled  to  take  the  stamp  of  the  awful  facts  before 
them,  and  they  seem  to  reproduce  it  faithfully  and  without  exag¬ 
geration.  Never,  perhaps,  was  human  nature,  in  such  numbers  of 
men  at  once,  put  to  such  an  intense  strain  by  all  that  tries  it  to  the 
utmost  —  by  anxiety,  by  fear,  by  love,  by  hope,  by  sympathy,  by 
hatred.  The  generation  is  not  quite  passed  away,  though  it  is 
passing,  which  has  heard  living  lips  recount  the  experiences  of  the 
“  Terror;”  and  of  all  exciting  stories,  few  could  match  one  told 
by  a  Frenchman,  or  above  all,  by  a  Frenchwoman,  who  had  gone 
through  the  scenes  described — a  domiciliary  visit,  or  an  actual  sight 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  But  when  all  living  witnesses  shall 
have  disappeared,  we  shall  still  possess,  in  the  contemporary  records 
composed  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  characters  and  opinions, 
a  picture  hardly  less  lively  of  what  men  did  and  felt  and  endured. 

But  the  interest  lies  mainly  in  the  scenes  and  situations  described, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  it  attaches  itself  to  the  character  of  the 
narrator.  These  Memoires  are  instances  in  point.  They  are  the 
work  of  subordinate  actors  in  the  Revolution.  No  political  con¬ 
vulsion  ever,  perhaps,  brought  up  to  the  surface  a  greater  number  of 
commonplace  and  uninteresting  human  beings,  and  placed  scoun¬ 
drels  and  fools  of  so  poor  a  type  in  a  position  to  wield  such  power 
and  do  such  mischief,  as  the  succession  of  convulsions  which  is 
called  the  French  Revolution.  And,  if  the  leaders  were,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  so  poor  —  men  who  might  be  matched  at  any 
provincial  French  bar,  in  any  company  of  F rench  bag-men,  almost 
in  any  French  wine-shop  —  the  subordinates  were  not  likely  to  be 
of  any  great  mark.  Dulaure  was  a  man  with  a  little  science,  and  a 
great  passion  for  scandalous  anecdotes.  Louvet,  a  more  important 
person,  was  one  of  the  tail  of  the  Gironde,  the  heads  of  wilich,  if 
they  had  not  been  overthrown  by  yet  worse  men,  would  probably 
have  exhibited  the  greatest  instance  on  record  of  imposture  and 
imbecility  in  Government.  Louvet  was  a  man  meant  by  nature  to 
do  no  more  than  he  began  his  career  by  doing —  that  is,  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  coarsest  vice  by  writing  the  nastiest  novels,  and  selling 
them.  But  the  Revolution  made  the  author  of  Faublas  a  reformer, 
an  important  partisan,  an  orator,  a  persecuted  confessor — almost  a 
Minister  of  the  Republic,  and  almost  one  of  its  victims.  To 
his  new  functions  Louvet  brought  plenty  of  spirit,  a  furious  hatred 
and  suspicion  of  every  party  and  every  person  who  did  not  agree 
with  him  —  Feuillants,  Royalists,  Dantonists,  and  Maratists  —  and 
the  most  confident  and  imperturbable  self-conceit.  He  wras  one  of 
the  original  and  genuine  “  Jacobins,”  whose  name,  destined  to 
become  so  famous,  was  filched  from  them,  he  tells  us,  by  their 
deadly  opponents  and  rivals,  the  “  Cordeliers,”  who  cunningly  and 
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maliciously  infiltrated  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  a  body  which 
was  not  properly  their  own,  and  filled  it  with  a  new  element, 
which,  expelling  the  old,  assumed  its  form  and  local  habitation. 
“  It  is  to  be  observed,”  he  remarks,  “  that  scarcely  any  of  the  pure 
Jacobins  were  Cordeliers,  but  all  the  Cordeliers  were  Jacobins,  and 
carried  on  an  open  war  with  the  latter  in  their  own  hall.”  They 
ended  by  driving  out  the  “  pure  Jacobins,”  Louvet  among  the  rest, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  nest  for  themselves.  He  early  began 
to  dislike  Robespierre.  He  tells  with  great  triumph  how,  in  his 
second  speech,  he  demolished,  “j’accablai"  Robespierre ;  and  how 
Robespierre  felt  it,  “  could  not  answer  a  word  at  the  time,  stam¬ 
mered  out  five  or  six  answers  the  following  days,  wrote,  and  wrote, 
and  wrote,  and  set  all  his  agents  to  work  to  decry  the  new  orator.” 
He  traces  his  own  unpopularity  with  the  “foule  idiote  dejd  toutc 
Robcspicrnsce  ”  to  the  alarm  of  the  future  Dictator,  and  his 
manoeuvres  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible  “  un  noavel  athlete  dont  le 
courage  et  les  moyens  l' alarmaient  fort."  He  delights  in  describing 
the  two  or  three  occasions  in  which,  as  he  considers,  he  indicted 
signal  discomfiture  on  Robespierre ;  and,  alive  to  literary  merit,  he 
dwells  with  emphasis,  and  not  without  satisfaction,  on  the  Dictator’s 
very  bad  style :  —  “  Detestable  auteur  et  tres  mince  ecrivain,  il 
n’a  aujourd’hui  d’autre  talent  quecelui  qu’il  est  en  etat  d’acheter.” 
But  Louvet’s  boldness  in  standing  up  against  Robespierre,  though 
perhaps  he  did  not  quite  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  there  was 
a  considerable  spice  of  personal  pique  in  it,  was  probably  the  one 
qualification  which  he  possessed  for  his  new  trade  as  a  regenerator 
of  France.  He  had  courage.  It  is  the  redeeming  point  in  a 
character  made  up  of  conceit,  affectation,  and  sentimentalism 
of  the  most  nauseous  and  ridiculous  French  type  of  the  time. 
But  a  man  who  on  all  occasions  courted  the  hostility  of  Robes¬ 
pierre  —  who  ventured,  in  the  terrible  struggle  between  the  Gironde 
and  the  Mountain,  to  take  up  alone,  and  on  his  own  account,  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  challenge,  and  to  the  terrible  question,  “  Who  in  the 
Convention  dared  accuse  him?”  to  answer  “  Moi,  Robespierre, je 
t' accuse  —  ”  and  who  led  the  attack,  which,  if  it  had  been  supported 
by  allies  as  daring,  would  probably  have  crushed  Robespierre, 
and  perhaps  the  Mountain  itself — must  be  allowed  to  have 
had  no  common  share  of  nerve.  Yet  his  courage,  though  un¬ 
doubted,  always  has  the  appearance  of  an  ebullition  of  irritability, 
and  of  impatient,  personal  dislike,  desirous  to  vent  itself  at 
any  cost.  All  he  did  was  to  provoke  and  exasperate.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  now  that  we  read  his 
vigorous  denunciations  of  the  scoundrels  who  were  rising  to 
power,  his  graphic  description  of  Robespierre’s  tricks  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  Convention,  his  sarcastic  and  witty  reports  in  his 
Journal  des  Debats  of  the  meetings  and  discussions  at  the  Jacobin 
Club.  But  all  that  he  did  by  them  was  to  blow  up  the  flame,  and 
render  more  merciless  the  vengeance ;  and,  except  in  liis  abuse  of 
the  parties  and  persons  opposed  to  the  Girondists,  in  which  ho 
undoubtedly  showed  great  spirit  and  no  inconsiderable  literary 
talent,  he  is  simply  a  foolish  and  extravagant  pamphleteer.  Thu 
shallowest  nonsense  of  the  time  is  nowhere  found  put  forth  with 
greater  emphasis  and  solemnity  than  in  his  papers ;  and  he  has 
stupidities  and  absurdities  of  his  own.  The  one  idea  which  ruled 
him  in  his  judgment  of  the  policy  and  objects  of  the  Mountain 
was  that  Marat  and  Robespierre  were  actually  the  paid  agents  of 
England,  and  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  invading  Powers  ;  and 
one  of  his  proofs  of  it  is,  that  in  the  proscription  of  the  Girondins, 
the  list,  though  several  times  varied,  was  always  twmty-two ;  — 

This  strange  identity  of  number,  at  four  different  periods,  is  a  presumption 
that  the  number  of  twenty-two  heads,  always  kept  to,  was  that  which,  by 
one  of  the  first  articles  of  its  secret  treaty  with  the  foreign  Powers,  the 
Mountain  had  engaged  to  furnish.  .  .  .  .  Remember  that  the  crimes  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  not 
the  crimes  of  the  Republic.  They  have  never  allowed  us  to  establish  it.  It 
was  to  disgrace  it,  to  render  it  the  object  of  hatred,  to  ruin  it  for  ever,  that 
they  affected  unceasingly  to  connect  its  name  with  their  cruel  and  foul  deeds. 
All  the  crimes  which  they  have  committed  are  still  those  of  royalty. 

Ilis  principal  complaint .  against  bis  friends  and  tlie  Gironde  is 
that  they  could  not  take  in  liis  conception  of  a  vast  conspiracy 
between  tbe  Mountain  and  tbe  ^Powers.”  Salle,  Barbaroux,  and 
Buzot,  alone,  be  says,  recognised  tbe  agency  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  but  — 

their  penetration  could  not  reach  further.  Salle  was  the  only  one  whom  I 
could  persuade  that  Austria  and  England  had  their  chief  agents  in  the 
Jacobins,  and  I  remember  that  Guadet,  Pethion,  and  Barbaroux  himself, 
even  when  in  hiding  in  the  Gironde,  six  months  after  May  31,  exclaimed 
against  me  when  I  said  that  Marat  and  his  band  belonged  to  the  Powers. 
Sometimes  Guadet  said  it,  in  moments  of  indignation  ;  but  it  was  by  a  kind 
of  metaphor  ;  and  certainly  he  never  would  have  been  willing  to  take  what 
he  called  this  hypothesis  as  the  basis  of  his  conduct  in  the  Assembly. 

It  is  obvious  that  Louvet  would.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Louvet.  was  not  a  whit  behind  Robespierre  or  even  Marat  at  this 
period,  in  bis  readiness  to  appeal  to  tbe  wildest  suspicions,  and  in  his 
desire  to  strike  terror  into  Ins  opponents.  Louvet,  if  be  bad  bad  tbe 
power,  would  as  surely  have  guillotined  Robespierre,  Marat,  and 
Danton,  as  they  would  have  guillotined  him  if  they  could  have 
caught  him.  As  be  says  himself,  be  would  have  bad,  if  victorious, 
the  same  auxiliaries  as  they  had ;  and  when  this  game  is  once 
begun,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where,  with  weak  beads  such  as  Louvet 
it  will  stop.  ’ 

But  be  was  destined  to  be  tbe  victim  and  not  tbe  executioner _ 

to  rouse  tbe  hatred  of  mankind  against  the  grands  exterminateurs 
tbe  mangeurs  des  hotnmes  of  bis  time  ;  not  —  as  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  tbe  turn  of  a  vote  in  tbe  Convention  might  not  have 
made  him  —  to  be  their  rival  in  merciless  vengeance.  He  has 
written  a  book  which,  as  a  tale  of  men  flying  from  encompassing 
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and  all  hut  certain  death,  is  full  of  terrible  interest.  Louvet’s 
account  of  his  journey  from  the  Gironde,  where  he  left  Guadet  and 
Barbaroux,  and  his  other  friends,  and  where,  in  one  way  or  another, 
they  all  miserably  perished,  is  very  long,  very  curious,  and  full  of 
scenes  of  the  broadest  comedy  just  on  the  very  edge  of  the  most 
frightful  danger.  It  is  a  singular  picture  of  the  interior  of  France 
at  a  distance  from  Paris  —  of  the  various  tempers  of  the  people,  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  regarded  the  Republic.  He 
describes  a  fever  of  suspicion  and  mistrust,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
however,  the  business  of  life  went  on  —  inns  were  crowded  with 
travellers — carriers  plied  their  trade  and  transported  their  parcels, 
and  the  great  mass  of  people  felt  their  necks  tolerably  safe  from 
the  guillotine  which  made  such  work  in  high  quarters.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  move  a  step  along  the  road  without  the  chance 
of  falling  in  with  a  host  of  suspicious  and  busy  partisans ;  and 
every  stranger  who  came  into  a  house  was  the  object  of  innumerable 
manoeuvres,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  female  inmates,  to  make 
out  his  real  character,  to  entrap  him,  or  else  to  get  him  away  as 
quickly  as  possible.  And  of  course  this  universal  distrust  led, 
according  to  men’s  dispositions,  to  varied  and  strongly  marked  acts 
of  generosity  or  meanness,  and  to  all  manner  of  odd  shifts  to 
combine  good  nature  with  due  care  for  self-preservation.  But 
though  the  roads  and  towns  bristled  with  fiercely  suspicious 
guards,  the  Jacobin  patriots  must  have  been  bunglers  to  have 
allowed  Louvet  to  traverse  •  France  in  open  day  without  being 
discovered.  His  escapes,  however,  were  narrow ;  and,  clumsy 
as  Maratist  sentries  and  searchers  were,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  in  so  long  a  journey  no  false  step  was  made,  the  result  of 
which  to  him  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  choice  between 
suicide  and  the  guillotine.  The  suspense  in  which  the  reader 
of  his  narrative  is  kept,  for  many  pages,  is  almost  painful ;  but 
though  the  terrible  issue  is  ever  before  us,  the  adventures  by  which 
he  escapes  arc  often  of  a  most  Falstaffian  character.  He  lies  hid 
in  cellars  which  villagers,  imperfect  in  their  sanitary  arrangements, 
use  as  cesspools,  and  where  old  women,  stumbling  in  the  dark  and 
crying  for  help,  nearly  cause  his  discovery ;  and  he  passes  through 
the  gates  of  dangerous  towns,  and  escapes  the  vigilance  of  zealous 
officers,  covered  up  with  straw  and  travelling  bags,  or  sheltered  by 
the  petticoats  of  his  female  travelling  companions.  These  shifts  are 
described  with  a  ludicrous  gravity ;  but  still  more  grotesque  is  the 
sustained  and  ridiculous  self-importance  of  the  poor  little  fiery- 
spirited  “  proscript,”  who,  even  in  the  extremity  of  his  peril,  still 
fancies  himself  the  dangerous  and  dreaded  rival  of  Robespierre  and 
Danton,  laments  the  feebleness  of  his  “partisans”  in  Paris  and 
the  present  strength  of  his  enemies,  and  is  sure  that  no  more 
acceptable  present  than  his  head  could  be  made  “  aux  Rois  du 
dehors,  et  aux  Rois  de  la  Montagne.” 

Dulaure’s  narrative  is  equally  curious,  and  is  written  with  less 
affectation  than  Louvet’s.  He  tells  his  story  simply  and  well,  and 
abstains  from  reflexions,  philosophical  or  sentimental.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Louvet,  and  of  the  same  general  way  of  thinking,  but 
less  strongly  connected  with  the  Girondins.  He  escaped  the  first 
proscriptions  of  the  party;  but,  after  hoping  that  he  had  been 
overlooked  or  pardoned,  was  surprised  at  last  by  the  fatal  “  decret 
d’accusation,”  and  forced  to  fly.  By  the  help  of  forged  passports, 
and  after  many  dangers,  he  escaped  at  last  into  Switzerland.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  scenes  given  in  his  narrative  is  the 
description  of  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  through  which  he 
waited  for  many  hours  in  the  agony  of  suspense,  expecting  to  hear 
his  name  included  in  the  list  of  the  accused.  It  was  some  time  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Girondins.  He  had  come  into  Paris  from 
Chaillot,  where  he  was  living,  and  he  took  his  place  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  expecting  nothing  unusual  in  the  business  of  the  day. 
He  observed  the  galleries  to  be  very  full,  and  an  appearance  of 
anxiety  pervading  the  place,  as  if  something  alarming  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Several  deputies  noticed  it  and  went  away,  but  he  did  not 
think  of  moving.  Presently,  Amar,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  appeared  at  the  tribune  to  make  his  report 
respecting  the  deputies  who  had  been  arrested  since  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins.  Before  beginning,  he  demanded  that  all  the  doors 
should  be  closed,  even  those  of  the  galleries,  so  that  no  one  might 
leave  the  hall.  Several  deputies  had  time  to  anticipate  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  order ;  but  Dulaure,  though  he  might  have  imitated 
their  example,  thought  that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so.  He  only 
feared  for  a  friend ;  and  when  a  list  of  deputies  was  read  whose 
arrest  was  demanded,  and  his  friend’s  name  was  not  in  it,  his 
anxiety  was  at  an  end.  His  only  distress  was,  that  he  was  about 
to  look  on  as  a  bystander  at  the  terrible  blow  which  one  part 
of  the  Convention  was  about  to  aim  at  the  other.  But  when  Amar 
proceeded  to  read  his  report,  Dulaure,  to  his  consternation,  fancied 
that,  coupled  with  the  names  of  the  accused  deputies,  he  heard  his 
own.  He  thought  at  first  that  he  must  be  mistaken ;  but  a  second 
and  a  third  time  it  was  mentioned,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  There  he  was,  surprised  and  with  no  possibility 
of  escape.  Accusation,  as  every  one  knew,  meant  judgment  and 
death.  He  was  sitting  in  a  prominent  place,  and  he  noticed,  each 
time  that  his  name  was  mentioned,  that  many  eyes  were  turned 
to  him,  some  in  pity,  some  in  triumph.  The  reading  of  the  report 
lasted  two  hours  —  then  was  to  follow  the  decree,  and  the  list  of 
those  who  were  to  be  arrested  at  once,  before  the  sitting  was  closed. 
The  first  list  read  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  had  not  contained 
his  name ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  second  list,  which 
was  to  be  framed  in  conformity  with  Amar’s  report,  should  omit 
it.  He  listened  to  the  reading  out  of  the  new  list ;  it  was  very 
long ;  it  had  now  nearly  been  read  through ;  a  few  seconds  would 
decide  his  fate ;  at  last  it  was  finished,  and  his  name  was  not  in 


it.  Yet  still  he  could  not  feel  safe.  He  might  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  forgotten,  and  the  sitting  was  not  yet  over.  Meanwhile, 
the  decree  was  passed,  without  discussion,  without  even  taking 
votes.  The  accused  were  not  allowed  to  speak.  Dulaure  saw 
them  all,  without  resistance,  crowd  together  in  the  enclosure  of 
the  bar,  like  sheep  set  apart  for  the  shambles.  Then  came  a 
decree  against  a  fresh  class  of  offenders,  in  which  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  included.  They  were  also  at  once  ordered  to  be  arrested. 
He  could  no  longer  keep  his  place,  and  he  arose  and  plunged  into 
the  throng  collected  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  One  of  his  friends 
shook  him  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  him.  “  The  sitting  is 
not  finished,”  he  answered ;  and  hardly  had  he  said  the  words, 
when  the  voice  of  Billaud  Varennes  was  heard  from  the  summit  of 
the  “Mountain.”  This  was  a  fresh  cause  of  alarm;  and  to 
Dulaure’s  horror,  Billaud  Varennes,  with  great  indignation,  com¬ 
plained  that  a  member  of  the  Convention  who  had  been  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  report,  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  the 
accused.  Dulaure  thought  that  his  hour  was  come.  To  his 
surprise  and  joy,  the  name  was  not  his,  but  “Philip  of  Orleans.” 
The  motion  was  at  once  earned,  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  it 
would  be  the  same  with  a  motion  which  recalled  his  own  name. 
The  sitting  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  He  wandered  about 
the  corridors,  and  passed  in  and  out  of  the  hall,  while  the  list  was 
read  over  three  times.  The  members  of  the  Mountain  went  on 
making  new  motions  to  add  fresh  names ;  and  every  motion  was 
at  once  adopted.  The  list  went  on  increasing;  all  this  time  there 
was  no  possibility  of  getting  out  of  the  hall ;  and  the  facility  with 
which  additions  were  made  to  the  list  made  him  feel  his  own 
danger.  At  last  the  long  session  came  to  an  end ;  at  six  in  the 
evening  the  doom  were  opened ;  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  Tuileries. 
Dulaure,  who  was,  soon  after,  accused  in  good  earnest,  describes 
many  situations  of  cruel  anxiety  and  terrible  danger.  But  nothing 
equals  the  horror  of  this  long  day  in  the  Convention,  while  he  was 
waiting  to  hear  if  his  name  was  in  the  list  of  those  decretes  (Fctr- 
restation,  or  whether,  after  it  had  been  luckily  left  out,  it  would 
occur  to  some  fanatic  or  some  enemy  to  call  for  its  insertion. 


THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAMIRE.* 

HE  biographer  of  Mr.  Blamire  has  to  set  out  with  the  curious 
fact  that  the  hero  of  his  story  was  a  really  remarkable  man, 
that  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  Parliament  at  a  critical 
time,  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  practical  working  of  very  important  measures,  and  yet  that 
he  died  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  leaving  behind  him  a  name 
which,  to  the  public  at  large,  was  nlmoot  absolutely  unknown. 
It  is  the  one  interesting  point  in  Mr.  Blamire’s  life  that  it  illus¬ 
trates  how  much  solid  worth  and  how  much  devotion,  zeal,  and 
ability  are  placed  at  the  service  of  a  great  country  without  attract¬ 
ing  any  attention  beyond  that  of  a  narrow  circle.  We  often  plume 
ourselves  on  the  thought  that  Englishmen  are  largely  guided  by 
duty,  and  that  many  people  in  this  country  work  for  the  public 
with  a  constancy  and  a  thoroughness  which  no  money  can  pur¬ 
chase,  and  which  the  spur  of  ambition  or  the  desire  of  distinction 
would  fail  to  elicit.  W e  also  like  to  believe  that  the  road  to  public 
honour  is  open  to  any  one,  and  that  merit  in  this  country  has 
always  at  least  a  chance  of  reward.  The  student  of  Blackstone  is 
told  that,  under  our  happy  constitution,  the  meanest  citizen  may  rise 
to  the  proudest  position.  Experience  has  long  ago  determined  that 
this  is  a  mere  legal  possibility,  unless  in  a  few  exceptional  instances. 
There  are  instances,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  Mr.  Blamire 
was  one  of  these,  although  not  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  He 
achieved  a  much  higher  position  than  appeared  to  be  open  to 
him,  and  he  achieved  it  solely  by  his  personal  merit.  When 
a  permanent  official  station  was  offered  him,  he  accepted  it 
with  a  resolute  determination  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost, 
and  he  worked  at  what  most  men  would  think  very  dry 
business  with  an  assiduity  that  would  have  brought  most  men 
to  an  early  grave.  His  life  is  thus  a  good  illustration  of  what  an 
Englishman,  with  a  slight  chance  given  him,  may  do  if  lie  uses  that 
chance  well,  and  also  of  the  virtues  a  public  servant  can  display. 
That  his  name  and  deeds  should  have  been  so  soon  and  so  utterly 
forgotten,  also  points  the  moral  that  the  reward  of  a  zealous 
subordinate  official  can  scarcely  ever  be  that  of  popular 
eminence. 

William  Blamire  was  born  at  the  Oaks,  near  Dalston,  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  April  13,  1790,  aud  the  parish  of  Dalston  had  then  the 
honour  of  having  Paley  as  its  vicar.  The  Archdeacon  christened 
the  child,  and  Blamire  had  an  impression  that  the  personal 
teaching  of  the  author  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  had  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  own  character  and  opinions.  The  dates  are,  as  his 
biographer  explains,  rather  against  this ;  but  it  is  a  curious  coin¬ 
cidence  that  Paley  should  have  proposed  three  great  measures  of 
rural  reform  —  the  Commutation  of  Tithes,  the  Enfranchisement 
of  Copyholds,  and  the  Inclosure  of  Waste  Lands — and  that  a  child 
who  formed  part  of  a  family  with  which  Paley  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  should  have  been  the  chief  agent  in  carrying  out  the  three 
schemes.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  William  Blamire  went  to 
Westminster,  and  thence  to  Christchurch ;  and  although  he  did 
not  distinguish  himself  at  school  or  college,  and  was  thought  by 
his  father  to  be  a  stupid  backward  boy,  yet,  as  he  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  a  good  education  for  so  many  years,  his  subsequent  rise 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  men  who  have  risen  from  a  barber’s 

*  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  William  Blamire.  By  Henry  Lonsdale, 
M.D.  London:  Routledge.  1862. 
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shop  to  the  woolsack.  It  was  chiefly  because  he  refused  to  go 
into  any  profession  that  he  had  to  rise  at  all  in  any  but  the  usual 
way.  But  on  leaving  College  he  declined  to  do  anything  except 
stay  in  the  country  and  farm.  His  father,  who  was  a  retired  naval 
surgeon,  and  possessed  a  small  patrimonial  estate,  yielded  to  his 
son’s  wishes,  and  established  him  as  what  would  now  be  called 
a  small  gentleman  farmer,  and  was  then  in  Cumberland 
called  a  yeoman,  and  allowed  him  to  occupy  a  farm  that  would  one 
day  be  his  property.  His  rise  consisted  in  winning  such  a  hold  on 
the  estimation  of  his  brother  yeomen,  and  interesting  so  many 
county  neighbours  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament  as  member  for  East  Cumberland.  Undoubtedly  no  one 
but  a  remarkable  man  could  have  accomplished  this.  Nor  did  he 
in  the  least  seek  the  honour  that  was  offered  him.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  political  ambition,  and  his  influence  with 
his  brother  farmers  was  gained  simply  by  living  socially  with 
them,  by  numerous  acts  of  kindness,  by  being  the  first  to  test 
agricultural  improvements,  and  by  a  patient  attention  to  the 
details  of  parochial  and  county  business.  lie  was  a  fanner,  but  he 
was  a  superior  sort  of  farmer ;  and,  as  ho  was  also  a  very  pleasant 
neighbourly  man,  the  farmers  stuck  by  him. 

The  election  contest  which  ended  in  his  return  was  one  long 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  county,  and  had  at  the  time 
sufficient  importance  attached  to  it  to  be  watched  with  anxiety  by 
politicians  of  every  party.  Lord  Lonsdale  had  long  reigned 
supreme  in  those  parts,  and  among  the  nine  members  he  returned 
to  Parliament,  a  prescription  reaching  far  into  the  past  declared 
that  one  should  find  a  seat,  as  of  right,  in  the  county  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  Sir  James  Graham,  who  divided  as  a  Whig  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  county  with  Lord  Lonsdale’s  nominee,  was  -wholly 
averse  to  attempting  anything  so  hopeless  as  the  robbing  Lord 
Lonsdale  of  one  of  the  surest  of  his  nine  seats.  But  the  whole  of 
England  was  then  excited.  The  Whigs  had  appealed  to  the 
country  to  support  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  Liberals  of  Cumber¬ 
land  would  not  be  satisfied  with  doing  less  for  the  sacred 
cause  than  returning  both  members  for  their  county.  The 
yeomen  themselves  fixed  on  Blamire,  and  forced  him  on 
Sir  James  Graham  and  the  other  Whig  landowners.  They 
asserted  that  nothing  but  Blamire’s  great  personal  popu¬ 
larity  could  carry  the  election,  and  that  he  would  be  sure 
to  succeed.  They  had  their  way,  and  the  trial  of  strength 
came.  From  the  first  opening  of  the  poll  the  Whig  candidates 
were  far  ahead,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest  their  opponent, 
Lord  Lowther,  withdrew.  The  zeal  which  the  electors  showed 
in  doing  honour  to  their  favourite  was  a  tribute  to  his  merits  such 
few  public  men  receive.  The  poorer  electors,  came  on  foot 
for  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  vote  for  him;  some  of  his  supporters, 
who  could  not  procure  or  afford  lodgings  in  Cocliermouth,  came 
prepared  to  camp  out  during  the  polling  time ;  the  women  were 
so  devoted  to  Blamire,  that  a  farmer’s  daughter  requested  him  to 
let  her  know  whether  her  lover  ventured  to  vote  Avith  the  Tory 
party,  to  which  he  belonged,  as  in  that  case  she  could  not  think  of 
marrying  him.  After  entering  Parliament,  Blamire  was  too 
sensible  a  man  to  speak  on  subjects  which  lie  did  not  understand ; 
but  be  soon  made  his  weight  felt  on  subjects  which  he  did  under¬ 
stand.  He  especially  distinguished  himself  by  advocating  the 
interests  of  women  in  the  debates  on  the  Dower  Bill,  and  carried 
the  House  so  completely  with  him  that  the  Attorney-General,  ayIio 
at  first  opposed  him,  was  obliged  to  adopt  his  suggestions.  He 
gradually  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  sound,  acute  man  of 
business,  but  lie  did  not  go  further  than  this  until  the  subject  of 
the  commutation  of  tithes  was  di, mussed  in  1836.  Blamire  had 
long  studied  the  subject,  and  he  had  often  acted  as  arbitrator  in 
"tithe  disputes.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  in  a  parish  within  two 
miles  of  the  farm  where  he  resided  in  Cumberland,  a  commutation 
■of  tithes  had  actually  been  established  so  far  back  as  1771.  The 
Government,  who  were  overwhelmed  Avith  the  practical  difficulties 
of  carrying  out  a  measure  under  Avhich  every  settlement  must  be 
a  compromise  keenly  contested  by  disputants  so  sturdy  and 
obstinate  as  landlords  and  parsons,  hailed  Avith  delight  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man  on  their  oaaoi  side  who  was  suddenly  discovered 
to  know  all  about  tithes,  and  was  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
man  to  commute  them  if  any  one  could.  Directly  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  in  August  1S36,  Mr.  Blamire  was  appointed  a  Tithe 
Commissioner,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

The  description  of  the  way  in  which  he  used  to  work  at  his 
office  is  enough  to  startle  lazy  people  Avho  think  themselves 
moderately  industrious.  He  was  generally  at  the  office  at  eight 
in  the  morning  and  continued  until  seven,  Avhen  he  went  home 
and  read  more  official  papers.  The  only  sleep  he  got  for  months 
together  was  four  or  five  hours  on  a  sofa.  We  acknowledge  that 
we  do  not  quite  see  Avhy  it  should  be  thought  meritorious  in  a 
public  servant  not  to  undress.  PIoAvever,  a  sofa  was  Blamire’s 
choice,  and  he  adhered  to  it  bravely.  The  only  relaxation  he  ever 
allowed  himself  was  going1  to  church  on  Sunday  morning — he  was 
far  too  busy  to  he  able  to  go  to  church  again.  He  received  three 
hundred  letters  a-day  on  tithe  business  alone,  and  he  at  one  time 
■examined  every  document  that  went  out  of  the  office.  But  even 
this  amount  of  business  did  not  exhaust  his  powers  of  serving  his 
country.  He  was  ready  to  take  more  Avork.  He  took  great 
interest  in  the  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill,  and  when  it  passed, 
in  184.1,  he  was  made  a  Copyhold  as  avcII  as  a  Tithe  Commis- 
sioner ;  and  lastly,  in  1845,  he  Avas  made  an  Inclosure  Com¬ 
missioner.  We  find  in  a  footnote  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  spent  tAventy-four  hours,  to  the .  knoAvledge  of  ; 
the  person  who  furnished  the  biographer  with  the  statement.  ; 


It  comes,  when  put  shortly,  to  this  —  that  Blamire  worked 
about  twenty- three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  had  no 
dinner  except  a  few  strawberries.  Curiously  enough,  he  had  no 
symptoms  of  paralysis  until  1847,  and  even  then,  by  care,  he 
managed  to  go  on  working  almost  without  intermission.  He  kept 
two  clerks  busy  writing  to  his  dictation,  until  “  there  was  a  return 
of  muscular  power  and  sensibility  in  his  arm  and  fingers.”  He 
became,  however,  so  nervous,  and  so  wedded  to  his  office  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  travel  by  railway,  and  he  probably  would  never  have 
overcome  his  reluctance  to  leave  London  and  work,  only  that  in 
1857  his  wife  died,  and  he  wished  to  bury  her  among  his  kindred. 
In  the  summer  of  1 860,  it  became  evident,  even  to  himself,  that  he 
could  not  go  on  working  any  more,  and  he  retired  from  public  life 
to  his  old  Cumberland  farm.  lie  outlived  his  powers  of  mind,  and 
after  sinking  into  a  mournful  state  of  mental  and  bodily  debility, 
he  died  on  the  1 2th  of  last  January. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  awaken  love  and 
respect  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him  well.  His  friends, 
who  were  attracted  hv  his  sweetness  and  truthfulness  of  character, 
could  admire  the  singleness  of  purpose,  the  anxiety  to  do  right, 
and  the  unswerving  resolution  Avhich  he  showed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties.  Dr.  Lonsdale,  who  was  one  of  his  most 
attached  friends,  and  who  now  publishes  the  narrative  of  his  life, 
has  reason  for  saying  that  such  a  man  ought  not  to  pass  away 
without  a  generation  that  has  forg-otten  him  or  never  knew  him 
being  told  what  he  Avas  like  and  Avhat  he  did.  In  spite  of  the 
oddly  magniloquent  language  in  which  Dr.  Lonsdale,  probably 
through  mere  want  of  practice  in  writing,  speaks  of  his  friend, 
most  readers  will  find  this  short  memoir  full  of  interest.  But 
wo  can  scarcely  agree  Avith  Dr.  Lonsdale  in  thinking  that  his 
country  treated  Blamire  Avith  injustice.  It  seems  hard  to  friends 
that  so  able  and  earnest  a  man,  and  so  admirable  a  public  servant, 
should  he  so  soon  forgotten.  But  it  is  inevitable  that  people  who 
do  not  keep  continually  before  the  public  in  a  prominent,  intel¬ 
ligible  way,  should  he  little  noticed.  A  man  who  works  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  arranging  the 
details  of  a  cleArer  scheme  for  making  copyholds  into  freeholds, 
confers  a  real  benefit  on  the  nation,  but  it  is  one  that  very  few 
know  that  he  is  conferring,  or  could  appreciate  if  they  knew. 
If  duty  is  a  principle  that  urges  on  the  better  class  of  Englishmen 
to  render  service  to  the  State,  they  ought  not  to  complain  if  they 
do  not  get  glory  too.  If  men  iike  Mr.  Blamire  Avere  always 
famous,  fame  would  he  a  part  of  doing  duty,  and  no  one  would  do 
his  duty  for  duty’s  sake.  In  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  business  and  doing  it  wonderfully  well,  in  the  loving 
admiration  of  his  personal  friends,  and  in  the  respect  and  regard  of 
all  the  leading  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  Mr.  Blamire 
had  ft  reward  which  was  not  splendid,  but  which  cannot  be  called 
inadequate. 


TIIE  GEMMA  E  CCLESIA  S  TIG  A  OE  GIRALDUS.* 

R.  BREWER  must  be  one  of  those  men  who  find  their  sole 
relaxation  in  change  of  labour.  Most  people  would  haA'e 
taken  an  extra  long  vacation  after  putting  forth  a  ponderous 
volume  of  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  To  Mr.  Brewer  it  seems 
to  be  holiday  enough  to  put  forth  another  volume  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  We  quite  sympathize  vrith  the  feeling  ;  for  Giraldus 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  amusing  writers  of  any  age.  And 
here  Mr.  Brewer  has  lighted  on  a  quite  untrodden  field.  In  the 
present  volume  he  introduces  U3  to  a  hitherto  unpublished  work  of 
his  author,  and  one  which  sets  him  before  us  in  rather  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  light.  The  Gemma  Eeclesiastica  is  written  with  a  practical 
purpose,  and  we  think  that  it  does  not  contain  anything  directly  in 
praise  of  Giraldus  himself.  To  he  sure,  he  asks  those  for  whom  he 
writes  to  thank  and  praise  him  for  the  trouble  which  he  has  taken 
on  their  oehalf.  Nor  are  tne  praises  of  the  Gemma  Eeclesiastica 
itself  unrecorded  in  ,the  other  writings  of  its  author.  This  was 
the  book  which  the  great  Pope  Innocent  prized  above  all  books. 
Giraldus,  in  pursuit  of  his  visionary  Archbishopric,  practised  a 
more  innocent  kind  of  simony  than  usual.  lie  tried  to  purchase 
the  Pontiff’s  favour  by  grting  him  a  set  of  his  own  AAuitings. 
Otners  gave  libra:  —  he  gave  libri.  The  hooks,  if  we  may  believe 
their  author,  caused  an  unparalleled  stir  in  the  Roman  Court. 
Everybody  wished  ^ to  read  them;  the  Cardinals  and  Bishops 
thirsted  after  the  fountains  of  wisdom  opened  for  them  by  the 
Welsh  Archdeacon.  Let  Mr.  Brewer  tell  the  tale :  — 

riiej.  besieged  the  chamber  of  the  Pontiff ;  they  implored  him  for  a  loan  of 
the  manuscripts.  The  Pope  Avas  deaf  to  entreaties.  Next  to  his  Bible  and 
his  Aristotle,  like  the  student  ot  Oxenford  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Innocent 
kept  the  precious  deposit  at  his  bed’s  head.  He  Avould  not  part  Avith  a  single 
volume ;  for  lie  at  as  a  ripe  scholar  and  loA'ed  good  books.  He  tantalized 
curiosity  by  pointing  out  to  the  cardinals,  Avho  surrounded  him,  the.  numerous 
beauties  and  choice  sentences  in  the  Avorks  before  him.  At  last,  and  as  a 
signal  favour,  he  permitted  each  of  his  cardinals  to  take  aAvay  for  perusal  a 
Y°jume  1  Lut  the  Gemma  Eeclesiastica  he  Avould  never  alloAv  to  be  out 
of  his  sight.  It  Avas  reserved  like  pontifical  Avine  for  pontifical  taste  ;  no  eves 
beloAv  those  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  must  venture  to  profane  its  mysteries. 

Mr.  BreAver  tells  its  that  no  copy  is  known  to  exist  save  the  one 
front  which  his  edition  is  printed,  and  he  ventures  to  hint  that  it 
maybe  the  very  one  which  Giraldus  laid  at  the  feet  of  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  If  this  he  so,  or  e\ren  if  one  copy  exist  at  Lambeth  and 
another  at  the  Vatican,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Gemma  Ecclc- 
siastica  can  have  served  the  special  practical  purpose  which 

*  GiraMi  Cambrensis  Gemma  Eeclesiastica.  Edited  by  J.  S.  BreAver  M  A 
London :  Longman  8c  CV  1862. 
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Giraldus  certainly  meant  it  to  serve.  A  book  written  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  of  a  Welsh  Archdeaconry  could  hardly  do 
much  good  if  nobody  saw  it  but  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Giraldus  writes,  as  Archdeacon  of  St.  David’s,  to  correct 
the  morals  and  discipline  of  his  own  immediate  flock.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  no  great  amount  of  local  matter,  only  a  few  hints  that  the  very 
elementary  instruction  which  the  book  contains  was  more  needed 
in  Wales  than  in  other  places.  The  Archdeacon’s  precepts  mainly 
amount  to  these  —  to  avoid  fornication  and  simony,  to  master  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  and  to  conduct  divine  service  with  some  sort 
of  decency.  Good  advice,  beyond  all  doubt,  but  not  exactly 
creditable  to  those  who  needed  it.  Is  it  possible  that  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  kept  the  Gemma  Ecclesiastica  to  himself  for  fear  of  exposing 
the  nakedness  of  the  land  P  So  shrewd  a  Pontiff  may  have  been 
unwilling  that  the  world  at  large  should  know  that  any  part  of  the 
Church  Universal  was  in  the  state  in  which  Giraldus  seems  to 
have  found  the  Archdeaconry  of  St.  David’s. 

This  last  question,  however,  opens  a  line  of  thought  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  follow  out  a  little  further.  It  must  strike 
every  one  who  thinks  about  it  that  zealous  men  now,  and  zealous 
men  then,  dealt  with  abuses  in  the  Church  in  very  different  ways. 
Of  course  in  all  ages  there  is  a  conservative  party  which,  as 
occasion  suits  it,  either  denies  the  fact  of  abuses,  or  maintains 
that  what  are  called  abuses  are  quite  right  and  proper.  But 
really  earnest  reformers  then  and  now  use  very  different  language. 
A  reformer  now  has  something  of  the  conservative  feeling  about 
him.  Even  in  denouncing  abuses,  he  has  a  sort  of  notion  of  trying 
to  make  the  best  of  things.  He  denies  or  puts  a  docent  colour  upon 
unpleasant  matters  -whenever  he  honestly  can,  and,  perhaps,  now 
and  then,  his  honesty  rather  strains  a  point.  It  is  not  now  the 
friends  of  the  Church,  hut  her  enemies,  who  make  impassioned 
harangues  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  or  vTho  rake  together 
every  story  they  can  find  of  clerical  ignorance  or  misconduct. 
In  the  days  of  Giraldus  things  took  quite  an  opposite  turn.  The 
fiery  zeal  of  reformers  made  out  everything  as  bad  as  they  could. 
Fervent  ascetics  denouncing  sin  in  high  places,  faithful  Bishops 
labouring  for  the  improvement  of  their  flocks,  all  spoke  out  in  a 
way  in  which  only  enemies  would  speak  out  now.  They  were 
indeed  given  to  exaggerate  existing  evils  rather  than  either  to 
conceal  ox  to  defend  them.  They  seem  to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure 
in  painting  everything  as  black  as  possible ;  so  much  so  that  it  is 
utterly  unsafe  to  use  fervid  declamations  of  this  sort  as  historical 
evidence  without  making  considerable  deductions.  Now,  vdiat  is 
the  cause  of  this  remarkable  dill'erence  as  to  means  between  men 
having  the  same  end  in  view  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  change  is 
owing  to  the  strong  language,  •which  was  thought  eloquent  then, 
being  thought  indecorous  now.  But  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
matter.  The  main  cause  of  the  change  is  to  he  found  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Dissent.  The  modem  reformer  is  always  hampered  by  the 
fear  of  giving  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme.  If,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church,  he  strongly  depicts  the  abuses  of  the 
Church,  his  words  will  he  echoed  in  a  hundred  quarters  where  the 
object  sought  is  not  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  hut  its -destruc¬ 
tion.  The  mediaeval  declaimer  had  no  such  fear.  There  were  no 
Dissenters  nearer  than  Constantinople  and  Cordova,  except  here 
and  there  a  Jew  or  a  Manicliee,  who  wras  lucky  if  he  escaped  the 
weight  of  the  secular  arm.  "When  all  believed  alike,  when  all 
were  members  of  one  ecclesiastical  family,  there  was  no  fear  of 
bringing  the  family  into  discredit  by  washing  its  dirty  linen  before 
strangers.  Hence,  reformers  declaimed  to  their  hearts’  content ; 
comfortable  dignitaries  might  think  them  troublesome  fellows,  hut 
they  could  not  hint  that  they  were  heterodox  or  doing  the  work  of 
the  enemy.  As  the  Reformation  draws  near,  as  Dissent  grows 
up  at  home,  as  the  laity  begin  to  fall  off,  if  not  from  their  faith,  at 
least  from  their  obedience,  we  see  the  modern  feeling  palpably 
coming  in.  But  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  is 
no  sign  of  it.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  believed  in  the  Pope  as 
devoutly  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  can  do ;  hut  St.  Thomas  of  Can¬ 
terbury  used  language  about  the  Pope  which  would  grievously 
shock  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  would  as  decidedly  delight  Mr. 
Whalley.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is,  that  when  everybody 
believed  in  the  Pope,  there  was  no  need  to  he  so  particular. 
Rebuke  or  even  reviling  of  the  individual  Pontiff  implied  no  lack 
of  reverence  towards  the  abstract  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

One  is  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Giraldus  in  such  a  wholly 
different  character,  as  the  assertor  of  his  own  merits  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  See  of  St.  David’s,  that  there  seems  a  certain  incon¬ 
gruity  m  his  figuring  as  a  moral  and  ritual  teacher.  But  his 
assumption  of  this  severer  character  does  not  hinder  him  from 
bein'’-  as  clever  and  as  amusing  as  ever.  He  was  neither  so  wise  nor 
so  good  a  man  as  Robert  Grosseteste,  hut  his  writings  are  a  great 
deal  more  pleasant  to  read.  Clever  he  always  is,  and  learned 
according  to  the  learning  of  his  age ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  in  his 
writings  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  weaker  and  not  one  of  the 
stronger  minds  of  the  time.  His  superstition,  his  love  of  marvels 
and  miracles  of  all  sorts,  is  excessive.  Of  course  it  does  not 
surpass,  indeed  it  hardly  reaches,  the  popular  standard  ol  the 
time,  hut  it  is  clearly  something  different  from  what  one  is  used  to 
in  reading  the  works  of  the  really  great  men  of  those  ages.  There 
is  always  something  about  Giraldus  which  reminds  us  that  ho  was 
not  a  wise  man.  We  easily  see  why  Innocent  III.,  however  much 
he  humoured  him,  however  much  he  may  have  really  admired  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  never  gave  him  any  practical  help.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  allowance  must  he  made  for  an  Archdeacon  of 
St.  David’s  addressing  the  hedge-priests  of  Pembrokeshire.  The 
arguments  which  best  suited  them,  and  the  arguments  which  best 


suited  Pope  Innocent,  would  be  far  from  always  being  the  same. 
To  much  that  would  he  the  readiest  way  of  frightening  a  Welsh 
priest  into  better  ways  the  Pontiff  -would  at  most  give  a  decorous 
official  assent.  We  can  -well  believe  that  the  wisest  men  of  those 
times  would  he  in  a  sort  of  divided  mind  aboutthe  popular  miracles 
of  the  age.  Their  general  possibility  wras  a  matter  of  faith,  hut 
the  truth  of  each  particular  miracle  was  a  matter  of  evidence.  We 
can  fancy  that  the  evidence  of  each  story  was  seldom  very  accu¬ 
rately  weighed.  To  refute  a  miracle  was  at  best  an  ungracious 
task,  and  it  might  possibly  carry  with  it  the  sin  of  fighting  against 
God.  A  wise  man  —  Innocent,  Stephen  Langton,  Robert  Grosse¬ 
teste  —  would  not  deny  them,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
not  practically  think  much  about  them ;  he  wrould  use  them  for  those 
whose  mental  condition  they  suited,  but  not  dwell  much  upon 
them  in  dealing  with  his  intellectual  equals.  But  the  inferior 
mind  of  Giraldus  seems  to  delight  in  them ;  he  is  specially 
fond  of  what  always  seems  to  us  the  most  offensive  style  of 
miracle.  Giraldus  was  a  firm  believer  in  transuhstantiatioii, 
which  was  not  yet,  though  it  was  very  soon  to  become,  an 
authorized  dogma  of  the  Church.  He  teaches  his  clergy  reverence 
by  means  of  those  stories  of  luminous,  and  even  of  bleeding,  Hosts 
which  seem  suited  only  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  minds. 

Of  the  two  parts  of  the  work,  the  first  consists  chiefly  of  direc¬ 
tions  and  rules  fox  the  proper  discharging  of  ritual  duties,  and 
especially  for  the  reverent  celebration  of  mass.  The  second  part 
is  devoted  to  moral  matters,  chiefly  to  an  exhortation  to  chastity. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  here  is  good  advice  both  for  clergy  and  laity ; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that,  when  strict  men  in  those 
days  inveigh  against  the  fornication  of  the  clergy,  they  very  often 
mean  what  we  should  now  call  their  lawful  marriage.  In  both  parts 
Giraldus  deals  largely  in  illustrative  anecdotes,  some  of  which  are 
very  amusing  tales.  One  or  two,  as  the  story  of  Galliena,  which  hfr. 
Brewer  has  transferred  to  his  Preface,  quite  swell  into  miniature 
romances.  He  has  also,  besides  chastity,  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
simony  and  other  vices  of  the  age,  and  finally  he  gets  upon  its  lack 
of  learning.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  this  head  might  remind  us  of 
academical  disputes  in  our  own  time.  Giraldus  was  a  scholar,  and 
greatly  prized  an  elegant  Latin  style.  He  complains  that  men 
were  beginning  to  neglect  elegant  scholarship  in  their  excessive 
devotion  to  the  study  of  law  and  logic.  As  Mr.  Brewer  says,  there 
really  was  some  truth  in  this  accusation.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
the  Latin  of  the  later  middle  age,  when  men’s  heads  were  full  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  was  more  impure  than  that  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  immediately  before  it. 

Two  chapters  of  this  part  of  the  hook  make  a  very  good  Art  of 
Pluck.  Giraldus  tells  us  a  great  many  stories,  many  of  which 
happened  in  his  own  hearing,  of  the  had  Latin  ot  Abbots,  Bishops,, 
and  even  Archbishops.  It  is  some  comfort,  however,  to  find  that 
these  dignitaries,  when  corrected  for  their  blunders,  do  not  seem 
to  have  ever  claimed  any  exemption  from  the  common  laws  of 
accidence  and  syntax ;  no  one  under  a  King  of  the  Romans  sets 
himself  up  to  be  “  super  grammaticam.”  Giraldus  has  one  very 
good  -tale  about  a  certain  Robert,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  own 
time,  whose  had  Latin  at  last  got  so  far  beyond  his  monks’  powers 
of  endurance  that  they  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  get  him 
deposed.  The  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Worcester,  with  certain 
assessors,  were  set  to  examine  him.  He  is  required  to  con¬ 
strue  the  words,  “  ‘  Factus  est  repente  de  coelo  sonus.’  Cum 
ictetera  Gallice  interpretatus  esset,  veniens  ad  ‘  repenti,’  stetit 
et  hoesitavit,  tandem  vero  dixit ;  ‘  Repente,  il  so  repenti.'1  ” 
His  deposition  seemed  imminent,  when  one  of  the  -assessors 
cited  a  precedent.  A  certain  Abbot  had  been  tried  on  a  like  charge 
before  Pope  Alexander  himself.  He  was  put  on  in  the  words  of 
the  mass,  “  ‘  Vere  dignum  et  justum  est,  tequum  et  salutare,’ 
iqui  cum  exposuisset,  Were  'dignum  et  justum  est,  ‘  Veraimenf 
dignum  (?)  et  juste,’’  veniens  ad  ‘  tequum,’  dixit:  ‘Equum,  ceo  est 
idieval,  et  ‘salutare,’  saillavit.’  ”  Divers  Cardinals  were  for  de¬ 
posing  such  an  Abliot,  hut,  as  he  was  proved  to  be  a  good  Abbot 
in  other  things,  the  Pope  let  him  retain  his  staff.  So  Abbot  Robert 
also,  being  proved  to  be  skilful  and  careful  in  all  bursarial  and 
presidential  matters,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  place,  the  Prior  and 
iSuhprior  being  specially  warned  to  supply  their  superior’s  de¬ 
ficiencies  “in  spiritualibus.” 

To  the  Abbots’  French  we  may  add  one  or  two  specimens  of 
English.  A  priest  in  Worcester,  spent  a  night  at  a  ball  — seem¬ 
ingly  in  a  churchyard — “  chords  circiter  ecclesiam  ductis.” 
He  there  hears  a  certain  ungodly  song  or  ballad,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  next  morning  are  deplorable  :  — 

Mane  ad  missam  sacerdotalibus  indutus,  et  ad  aram  stans  insignitus,  pro 
isalutatione  ad  populum,  scilicet,  “  Doininus  vobiscum,”  eandem  Anglica 
lingua  coram  omnibus  alta  voce  modulando  pronuntiavit  in  hunc  modiam  : 
“ Swete  lainman  dhin  are.”  Cujus  li:oc  dicti  mens  esse  potest :  “  Dulcis  arnica,, 
tuam  poscit  amator  opem.”  Hujus  autem  eventus  occasione  -episcopus  loci 
illius,  Willelmus  scilicet  de  Norhale,  sub  anatliematis  interminatione  publice 
per  synodos  et  capitula  probiberi  fecit,  no  cantilena  ilia,  propter  memoriae 
refrioationem,  quae  ad  mentem  facinus  revocare  posset,  de  ca:tero  per  episco- 
patum  suum  cancretur. — P.  1 20. 

The  next  story  we  do  not  exactly  understand,  hut  it  lets  us  into 
isome  details  of  the  Court  of  Henry  I,  What  were  the  exact 
duties  of  the  “  matrona  magistra  P  ” 

Tempore  quoque  Anglorum  regis  Hcnrici  primi,  puella  nobilis,  quam  ipse 
adulterinis  amplexibus  adamabat,  quoniam  hoc  vitio  laborare  consueverat, 
dc  rege  concipere  magnopere  desiderabat ;  quae  suggestione  capellani  sui,  cum 
.singulis  diebus  anni  unius,  missam  de  Dominica  in  Adventu  cujus  introitus, 
“  Ilorate  cceli,  desuper  ”  devote  audisset  et  obtulisset,  nec  tarneu  optatum 
iconsecuta  fuisset  clfectum,  dixit  ei  matrona  magistra  ipsius,  cujus  scilicet 
custodial  deputata  fuerat,  lingua  matema,  Anglice  scilicet,  in  hunc  modnm : 
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“  Roriese  jpe  rorie  ne  wrthe  nan ;  ”  ac  si  diceret,  “  In  vanum  cotidie  roras 
tantum,  oras  et  ploras,  nosque  jejunandi  dredio  tam  male  afficis  et  affligis, 
quia  quod  tantopere  petis  proculdubio  non  obtinebis.”  Et  sic  Capellani  illius 
comperta  est  cupiditas  et  explosa. — P.  128. 

Finally,  Mr.  Riley’s  “  unus  panis  albus  vocatus  bunne  ”  is  almost 
equalled  by  tbe  following  — 

Item  exemplum  de  sancto  Yvoro  episcopo,  qui  majores  mures,  qui  vulgari- 
ter  rati  vocantur,  quia  libros  suos  forte  eroderant,  per  suam  imprecationem  a 
provineia  Hibemice,  quse  Femegulam  dicitur,  in  qua  diliquerant,  prorsus 
ejecit,  adeo  ut  nec  ibi  postea  longo  tempore  nasci,  nec  vivere  valeant  advecti. 

— P.  1 61. 

This  is  cited  to  prove  the  force  of  excommunication. 

Si  igitur  in  vermes  et  bestiolas,  quas  excusat  a  crimine  ipsa  bestialitas, 
tantavis  liabet  imprecatio,  non  parum  hominibus  ratione  preditis,  cum  culpas 
scienter  admittunt,  a  quibus  excusari  non  possunt,  metuenda  est  excommuni- 
catio  legitime  facta  et  bonorum  virorum  imprecatio. — P.  161. 


TALES  BY  BERTHOUD  AND  NODIER.* 

HERE  is  not  much  in  common  between  these  two  little  books, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  both  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon 
the  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  which  prevail  among  our  French 
neighbours.  The  Secret  de  Femme,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  Cmtes  Parisiens  of  M.  Eugene  Berthoud,  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  short  tales,  such  as  used  to  appear  in  Plackioood  or 
Fraser,  before  the  novel  in  numbers  was  invented.  Les  Choses 
du  Temps  Present,  by  M.  Edmond  Nodier,  consists  of  essays 
upon  different  subjects,  partly  moral  and  satirical,  partly  de¬ 
scriptive.  These  essays,  though  not  laying  claim  to  any  great 
depth  or  originality,  are  sensible  and  well  written,  and  contain  the 
recollections,  often  amusing,  and  the  reflections,  generally  j  List,  of 
a  man  of  letters  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  Parisian  life  under 
its  'Varying  aspects.  To  begin,  however,  with  the  novelist.  The 
Contes  Parisiens  are  five  in  number,  unequal  in  length,  unequal 
also  in  merit.  One  of  them,  “  La  Soif  d’Or,  Conte  Fantastique,” 
differs  in  character  from  the  rest,  and  may,  we  think,  be  dismissed 
at  once  as  a  failure.  It  is  a  tale  of  magic,  in  which  a  young 
painter  is  induced  to  sell  his  youth  and  beauty,  by  instalments,  to 
a  mysterious  old  beggar-man,  who,  if  not  the  devil  himself,  has  at 
least  accepted  a  general  retainer  from  below  to  do  mischief  and 
tempt  his  fellow-creatures  to  their  ruin.  Monsieur  Berthoud’s 
“phantasy,”  however,  is  not  deep  or  vivid  enough  to  terrify  himself 
with  the  images  which  it  conj  ures  up  ;  and,  therefore,  he  does  not 
write  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  reader  think  that  he 
believes  his  own  story  —  a  shortcoming  fatal  to  tales  of  sorcery, 
especially  of  modern  sorcery,  which  must  produce  their  effect, 
if  at  all,  by  exciting  and  bewildering  the  imagination.  Of 
the  other  tales,  “Le  Secret  de  Femmo”  is  the  first  in  order, 
but  not,  we  think,  the  best.  The  hero,  M.  Raoul  Guerac,  forces 
himself  into  the  society  of,  and  finally  marries,  the  beautiful 
widow  whom  he  adores,  by  threatening  to  disclose  a  secret  which 
affects  her  reputation- — -the  secret  being,  that  there  exists  between 
her  and  “  a  certain  Mr.  Gibson  ”  an  unexplained  and  inexplicable  tie. 
Mr.  Gibson,  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  turns  out  to  be  a 
London  dentist,  who  has  replaced  a  broken  tooth  for  Madame  de 
Logel  (a  coquette  of  the  most  susceptible  vanity,  though  of  unim¬ 
peached  virtue),  and  meets  her  in  secret,  from  time  to  time,  to 
inspect  his  workmanship.  We  must,  of  course,  accept  the  morality 
of  this  amusing  trifle,  as  we  do  the  morality  of  a  farce;  and 
looking  at  the  plot  from  that  point  of  view,  it  is  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed,  and  cleverly  worked  out.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  course,  has  to 
be  painted  in  such  colours  as  to  make  M.  Guerac  feel,  in  spite 
of  what  must  now,  we  suppose,  be  called  jealous  “proclivities,” 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  his  hold  upon  Madame  de 
Guerac,  love  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  certainly 
Monsieur  Berthoud  lays  them  on  with,  what  painters  call,  a  rich 
brush.  The  following  extract  is  a  description  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
appearance : — 

He  showed  a  pair  of  large  shining  whiskers,  carried  a  gigantic  umbrella, 
and  wore  a  waistcoat  of  the  most  outrageous  brilliancy  ;  a  gold  chain  hung 
down  from  his  watch-pocket,  a  gold  pin  flamed  on  his  neckcloth,  gold  sleeve 
buttons  glittered  at  his  wrists,  and  gold  rings  upon  every  one  of  his  fingers. 
He  perspired  freely,  as  befits  a  gentleman  at  once  short  and  stout,  and 
mopped  his  face  as  he  went  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  steeped  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow. 

Such  being  his  appearance,  this  is  how  he  eats.  Six 
dozen  oysters  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  disappear  in  an  instant ; 
soups,  fish,  roasts,  game,  poultry,  vegetables,  entremets,  pastry, 
cheese,  and  fruit  are  poured  down  his  throat;  and  a  bottle  of 
Chateau-Margot,  a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
and  a  bottle  of  Lafitte,  are  sent  in  succession  to  join  the  bottle  of 
sherry  which  had  already  given  up  the  ghost.  After  this,  we 
cannot  but  thank  Monsieur  Berthoud  most  heartily  for  having  made 
this  ogre,  though  he  carries  on  his  business  in  London,  an 
.American  citizen  by  birth.  It  is  something  to  escape  such  a 
fellow-countryman,  even  in  print.  And  we  can  only  hope,  in 
return,  that  Madame  de  Logel’s  lovely  mouth  did  not  require 
frequent  inspection,  as  we  can  fancy  few  things  less  agreeable  to 
encounter  than  an  American  dentist  let  loose  among  your  surviving 
teeth,  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Monsieur  Berthoud  has  ever  tried 
his  hand  at  a  play.  It  strikes  us  that  the  merits  of  this  little 
story,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  one  or  two  of  the  others,  are 
dramatic,  rather  than  narrative.  The  situations  are  well  con¬ 

*  Secret  de  Femme.  Contes  Parisiens.  —  Les  Choses  du  Temps  Present. 
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ceived,  and  the  dialogue  terse,  pointed,  and  amusing.  We  need 
not  add  that  these  imaginary  conversations  are  better  than 
anything  we  usually  find  among  English  writers  of  the  same 
class.  The  reader  of  Monsieur  Berthoud  is  at  least  safe  from 
the  dismay  which  we  all  of  us  have  experienced,  when,  on 
opening  some  gorgeously  bound  volume,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying 
an  idle  hour,  we  light  upon  some  such  stuff  as  this.  “  Are 
you  going  to  call  upon  the  Jenkinses?”  said  Louisa  to  Jane. 
“  I  had  thought  of  doing  so,”  replied  the  latter  laying  down  her 
work ;  “  I  want  to  see  Elizabeth  ;  how  lovely  she  looked  at  church 
on  Sunday,  in  her  blue  bonnet,  and  her  canary-coloured  gown.” 
Or,  if  we  escape  what  such  writers  call  the  natural  style,  we  find 
ourselves  in  company,  first,  with  a  hero  who  rivets  the  attention 
of  his  audience  by  pouring  forth  sonorous  commonplaces  about  art, 
or  German  philosophy,  or  the  hardships  of  neglected  genius, 
with  an  implacable  fluency  which  in  real  life  would  clear  the 
room  in  a  minute  and  a  half;  and  then,  with  a  heroine 
who  soothes  the  jealous  anger  of  the  said  fascinating  platitu¬ 
dinarian  by  vowing  that,  if  she  had  talked  to  the  great  Lord 
Tomnoddy  more  than  a  heroine  should,  it  was  not  that  she 
cared  for  him,  but  merely  that  “  he  had  succeeded  in  arresting  her 
attention  by  some  spirited  remarks  about  eloquence.”  To  return, 
however,  to  the  “Secret  de  Femme”  —  Guerac,  after  vainly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  conquer  his  passion  by  absence,  imagines  that  a  woman 
in  the  power  of  such  a  monster  as  Gibson  must,  when  carefully 
watched,  disclose  some  odious  vices.  As  a  last  resource,  therefore, 
he  determines  to  cure  his  love  by  making  her  acquaintance ;  he 
accordingly  forces  himself  upon  her  notice  in  the  way  we  have 
mentioned.  But  her  charms  and  attractions  prove  too  strong  for 
him.  He  can  discover  no  faults,  and  in  the  end  gains  her  affec¬ 
tions.  He  then  marries  her,  with  the  remembrance  of  the  brute 
Gibson  always  rankling  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  till  one  day  he 
surprises  them  together  again,  and  learns  the  truth,  in  the  midst  of 
a  violent  explosion  of  jealousy,  by  having  a  card  thrust  into  his 
hand  with  this  inscription  upon  it  — 

gibson’s  indestructible  teeth, 
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The  catastrophe  may  easily  be  surmised.  Passing  on  to  the 
remainder  of  the  volume,  the  “  Flacon  d’ Argent,”  and  “Dans  les 
Cendres,”  are  both  of  them  worth  reading.  The  former  especially,  in 
dramatic  effect  and  neatness  of  execution,  is,  we  think,  superior  to 
the  “  Secret  de  Femme ;”  but  upon  the  whole  the  second  story,  called 
“  L’Auroch,”  is  the  one  which  gives  us  the  highest  opinion  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Berthoud’s  powers.  It  is  not  a  farce,  like  the  “  Secret  de 
Femme,”  but  a  domestic  tragedy  of  the  most  painful  kind,  the  more  so 
that  it  is  said  (we  hope  artistically)  to  be  founded  on  fact.  In  a 
low  eating-house  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  some  thirty 
students.  Among  them,  one  nicknamed  L’Auroch  is  thus 
described :  — 

A  fellow  six  feet  high,  filthily  dirty,  smelling  of  tobacco  and  spirits  — 
wearing  the  dingiest  of  trowsers,  with  a  neckcloth  twisted  round  his  throat 
like  a  rope,  an  upper  coat  foul  with  stains —  add  to  this  a  formidable  pair  of 
shoulders,  large  muscular  hands  covered  with  hair,  and  strong  enough  to 
break  a  poker,  an  enormous  head,  a  face  shrouded  in  a  thick  and  neglected 
beard,  &c.  &c. 

Under  this  rude  and  repulsive  exterior,  however,  were  concealed 
deep  affections,  and  talents  of  a  high  order.  A  foundling  picked 
up  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Reuilly,  he  had  received  the 
name  of  Jacques  Reuilly,  and  had  struggled,  through  countless 
difficulties  and  privations,  up  to  manhood  alone.  The  timidity  of 
a  broken  spirit  weighed  him  down  with  unconquerable  dejection, 
so  that  he  endured  in  silence  the  taunts  of  his  companions,  and 
was  driven  to  solitary  drinking  in  order  to  escape  from  thought. 
Accidental  circumstances,  however,  reveal  to  Maxime,  one  of  the 
company,  the  real  beauty  of  his  character,  and  they  become  fast 
friends.  Accidental  circumstances,  again,  enable  him  to  save 
from  starvation  a  beautiful  orphan,  called  Margaret.  With  a  friend 
to  sympathize  with,  and  a  woman  to  love,  L’Auroch  becomes  a 
new  being,  his  bad  habits  are  thrown  aside  at  once,  his  various 
faculties  are  called  into  action,  and  prospects  of  happiness  and 
success  open  out  before  him.  Unfortunately,  a  mean  and  pro¬ 
fligate  scoundrel  insults  Margaret,  and  is  chastised  by  her  lover. 
Too  cowardly  to  face  so  formidable  an  antagonist  himself,  he 
stimulates  the  vanity  of  a  certain  Horace  Chapron,  a  kind  of  city 
Lovelace,  to  seduce  Margaret.  Chapron  undertakes  to  do  so.  Bets 
are  laid  that  he  will  not  accomplish  his  object  within  a  specified 
time.  At  the  appointed  hour  Chapron,  in  the  presence  of  Reuilly, 
who,  after  a  long  absence,  has  accidentally  returned  for  that  day 
only,  insolently  announces  his  success  and  claims  the  wager.  The 
fierce  passions  of  Reuilly  are  roused  beyond  control,  he  strikes 
Chapron  to  the  earth,  and  is  killed,  in  spite  of  the  latter’s  half¬ 
repentance,  in  the  duel  which  follows.  On  his  death-bed  he  kills 
Margaret  with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  leave  her  behind  to 
wretchedness  and  vice ;  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  of  un¬ 
broken  gloom,  the  only  consolation  vouchsafed  to  the  reader  being 
that  Prosper  Chavassier,  the  vile  instigator  of  the  quarrel,  is 
beaten  by  one  of  Reuilly’s  friends  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  The  whole  story  is  full  of  interest ;  and  the  two  scenes,  in 
the  first  of  which  Chavassier  artfully  inflames  the  savage  vanity  of 
Chapron  to  undertake  the  seduction  of  Margaret,  whilst  in  the 
second,  the  triumph  of  the  ruffian  is  gradually  announced  to  the 
unsuspecting  Reuilly,  indicate  great  dramatic  powTer.  It  turns 
out  that  Margaret  has  been  enticed  by  a  profligate  girl,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  illness,  into  her  apartment;  and,  when  there,  she  foolishly 
consents  to  stay  to  supper.  In  spite  of  drinking  nothing  but  wine 
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and  water,  she  finds  that  this  weak  liquid  has  a  peculiar  taste,  and 
ends  by  reducing  her  to  a  state  of  drunken  insensibility.  In  this 
condition,  we  need  not  say  to  those  who  read  French  novels  that 
she  is  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  Chapron,  in  order  that 
he  may  win  his  bet.  In  point  of  fact,  that  which  does  duty  as 
water  is  kirschwasser,  a  spirit  strong  enough  to  take  away  the 
breath  even  of  those  who,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  euphem¬ 
ism,  “are  not  in  the  habit  of  shunning  wine.”  Surely  M. 
Berthoud  need  not  be  told  that  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  occurs,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  in  the 
NuuveUe  Heloise,  but  even  there  the  improbability  meets  us  in  a 
less  violent  form.  And  we  feel  that  to  be  called  upon  to  believe 
that  a  delicate  young  lady  can  sit  drinking  alcohol,  diluted  with 
wine,  till  she  falls  under  the  table,  and  yet  only  get  near  enough 
to  the  truth  to  find  out  that  her  infernal  negus  has  a  peculiar 
taste  (peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant,  apparently),  is  an  insult  to 
common  sense.  It  is  certain  that  no  well-regulated  mind  or  palate 
could  be  imposed  upon  by  so  coarse  a  fraud ;  and  we  entreat  M. 
Berthoud,  in  a  future  edition,  to  make  Chapron,  in  the  interest  of 
the  story,  win  his  bet  by  same  other  method.  Chloroform  or 
laudanum  may  not  be  highly  artistic,  but  they  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  tumblers  of  kirschwasser  tossed  off  as  uncon¬ 
sciously  as  if  they  were  filled  with  tea. 

Les  Choses  clu  Temps  Present  is  a  book  exactly  keeping  the  promise 
which  its  title  implies.  It  treats  of  everything  by  turns,  of 
nothing  long.  Mons.  Nodiel*  is  not  enthusiastic  about  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  his  satire  is  not  alarmingly  bitter.  He  writes 
like  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  education  who  is  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  position  in  life ;  and  we  take  it  that,  in  order  to 
be  a  first-rate  satirist,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  disappointed  man,  if 
God  has  not  bestowed  upon  you  originally  a  bad  digestion,  or  an 
envious  temper.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  book  is  good  sense, 
though  rather  a  narrow  and  cynical  good  sense.  The  philosophy  is 
not  very  deep,  nor  the  views  of  life  very  striking  or  original ;  hut  the 
style  is  lively,  and  the  book,  altogether,  what  may  be  called,  light 
in  hand.  The  subject  about  which  he  writes  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  is  marriage.  In  his  eyes,  the  French  theory  of 
marriage  is  responsible  for  the  immorality  of  the  young  men, 
for  the  insipidity  and  extravagance  of  the  young  women,  for  the 
demi-monde,  for  crinoline,  for  Tight  stays,  for  God  knows  what. 
And  it  is  to  us  that  he  points,  as  showing  the  good  effects  of  an 
opposite  system.  We  accept  his  encomiums  with  gratitude, 
though,  whether  he  would  not  qualify  them  in  some  degree,  if  he 
came  to  consider  the  subject  deeply  in  all  its  bearings,  may  be 
doubted.  Like  all  Parisians,  who  manage  to  stumble  upon  people 
whom  we  never  come  across,  he  tells  us  stories  of  English  women 
which  astonish  us  not  a  little.  For  instance,  some  years  ago  he 
went  with  another  Frenchman  to  visit  a  “countryman  ”  (country- 
gentleman  ?)  in  Surrey.  This  “  countryman’s  ”  lovely  daughter 
instituted  a  flirtation  with  his  young  friend,  and  persuaded 
him  to  give  her  a  ring  which  she  admired — upon  which, 
without  more  ado,  everyone  congratulated  him  on  his  approach¬ 
ing  marriage,  and  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  We  recollect  an 
account  of  some  pursy  militia-man,  in  a  blazing  uniform,  being 
presented  to  Napoleon  during  the  peace  of  Amiens — “Eh  bien, 
Mons.  Tonson,  dans  quel  regiment  etes  vous  ?  ”  “  Dans  le  regiment  de 
Souri,  votre  altesse.”  “  Dans  le  regiment  des  Souris,’  ’  replied  the  First 
Consul,  as  he  contemplated  the  unmilitary  figure  before  him, 
with  an  eye  full  of  mischievous  fun — “Mon  Dieu,  un  drole  de 
regiment  que  5a.”  We  think  this  observation  of  Monsieur  Thiers’s 
demigod  might  be  extended  to  the  Amazons  of  that  pleasant 
county,  if  the  “Mees  Arabella”  in  question  could  be  supposed 
to  be  acting  in  accordance  with  their  received  ideas  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  But  we  think  we  can  assure  M.  Nodier  that  she  also, 
like  the  “  Ellen  ”  of  the  preceding  page,  must  have  belonged  to 
the  irregular  troops.  At  any  rate,  we  congratulate  M.  Nodier’s 
friend  on  having  escaped  the  “  souriciere  ”  which  appears  to  have 
been  set  for  him. 


AN  ITALIAN  COMEDY  OF  TWELFTH  NIGHT* 

N  a  little  volume  bearing  the  somewhat  perplexing  title  of 
“  Gl'  Ingannati ,  fyc.,  and  Adi  a  Laelia  Crisp  is,”  Mr.  Peacock 
has  brought  together  two  specimens  of  critical  research  and  specu¬ 
lation,  between  which  no  substantial  connexion  wrould  appear  to  be 
discoverable.  It  might  be  conjectured  that,  in  examining  the  old 
Italian  play  from  which  the  plot  of  Shakspeare’s  Twelfth  Night 
seems  to  have  been  partially  derived,  the  heroine’s  name,  Lelia, 
has  incidentally  reminded  him  of  the  mysterious  epitaph  discovered 
at  Bologna  two  centuries  ago,  on  one  that  “was  not  man,  nor 
woman,  nor  hermaphrodite,”  wdiich  many  of  our  readers  may 
have  seen  in  Murray’s  Handbook,  or  in  several  repertories  of 
literary  curiosities ;  and  that  the  constantly-recurring  association 
has  irresistibly  solicited  him  to  attempt  a  “solution  of  this  singular 
enigma.”  The  interpretation  to  which  he  has  been  led  is  a  likely  one 
enough,  but  will  prove  rather  too  metaphysical  to  meet  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  ingenious  amateurs  in  these  matters.  The  whole  of  this  topic, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  a  casual  note,  from  which  we  shall 
pass  at  once  to  the  more  important  labour  bestowed  by  Mr.  Peacock 
on  the  resuscitation  of  a  clever  comedy,  of  which  the  design  has 
been  so  fruitfully  suggestive  for  the  English  drama.  To  give  its 
due  credit  to  this  performance,  we  must  quote  some  particulars  of 
the  careful  inquisition  that  has  been  made  for  the  play  among 

*  Gl' Ingannati,  The  Deceived ;  a  Comedy  performed  at  Siena  in  1531: 
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Shakspearian  commentators.  The  search  was  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  Collier’s  discovery  of  a  Diary  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  dated 
January,  1 600-1,  to  April,  1 603,  and  kept,  as  it  would  appear,  by 
a  barrister,  which  includes  various  original  anecdotes  relative  to 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Jonson,  Raleigh,  and  other  eminent  men. 
From  this  source  Mr.  Collier  has  ascertained  that  Twelfth  Night,  of 
which  the  date  has  been  often  and  vainly  settled  and  unsettled,  was 
performed  as  early  as  February,  1602,  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
On  this  point  he  cites  the  following  entry,  which  leads  us  at  once 
to  the  subject  of  Shakspeare’s  Italian  models  :  — 

At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  Twelfth  Night,  or,  What  you  Will,  much 
like  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  or  Menechmi  in  Plautus,  hut  most  like  and  neere 
to  that  in  Italian  called  Inganni  [Deceptions].  A  good  practice  in  it,  to 
make  the  steward  believe  his  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  counter- 
fayting  a  letter,  as  from  his  lady,  in  general  termes,  telling  him  what  she 
liked  best  in  him,  and  prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  apparaile,  &c., 
and  then,  when  he  came  to  practise,  making  him  believe  they  took  him  to 
be  mad. 

On  this  Mr.  Collier  remarked :  —  . 

Should  the  Italian  comedy,  called  Inganni,  turn  up,  we  shall  probably  find 
in  it  the  actual  original  of  Twelfth  Night,  which  it  has  been  hitherto  supposed 
was  founded  on  the  story  of  Apollonius  and  Silla  in  Barnabe  Biche’s  Fare¬ 
well  to  Military  Profession,  twice  printed  in  1583  and  1606. — Annals  of  the 
Stage,  fyc.,  vol.  1.  p.  328. 

The  first-named  work,  about  which  some  particulars  may  be  seen 
in  Ivnight’s  Shakspeare,  would  afford  a  very  lame  solution  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  Collier  elsewhere  tells  us  (. Further  Particulars,  &c.) 
that  he  found  the  Inganni,  only  after  a  search  of  eight  years,  and 
that  he  perceived  in  its  plot  some  resemblance  to  Shakspeare. 
But,  in  fact,  this  play  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  Twelfth  Night 
than  the  latter  does  to  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  or  many  other 
popular  stories.  This  point  is  clearly  settled  by  the  abstract  with 
which  Mr.  Peacock  furnishes  us.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  diarist  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  evinces  some  negligence  in 
referring  to  Olivia  as  a  widow)  has  committed  a  further  error  in 
confounding  Gl' Inganni  with  another  and  earlier  play  called 
Gl' Ingannati.  The  editor  of  Barnabe  Riche’s  Farewell,  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Shakspeare  Society,  was  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  two  plays,  but  had  not  been  able  to  get  at  them. 
Here  a  difficulty  which  occurs  with  respect  to  the  Ingannati  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Peacock,  who  enters  into  the  history  of  these 
investigations  with  a  thoroughness  that  we  cannot  fully  represent 
here.  This  piece  appears  with  the  title  of  Comedia  del  Sacrificio 
degli  Intronati.  The  Intronati  (or  Thunder-stricken)  formed  a 
kind  of  academy  in  Siena  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  were  bound  together  by  some  fantastic  chivalrous  profes¬ 
sions,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  various  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions. 

The  Sacrificio  (siiys  Mr.  Peacock)  was  a  series  of  songs  to  music,  in  which 
various  characters,  who  have  suffered  from  the  “  pangs  of  despised  love,” 
renounce  love ;  and  each  in  succession  sacrifices  on  an  altar  some  gift  or 
memorial  of  his  unkind  or  faithless  mistress.  This  prelude,  which  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  comedy,  being  concluded,  the  comedy  follows  with 
its  own  proper  title  of  Gl'  Ingannati.  There  are  many  editions  of  this 
comedy.  The  earliest  of  which  I  have  yet  found  a  record  is  of  1537.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  was  the  first ....  Four  of  these  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

By  tbe  titles  of  several  editions  tbe  comedy  appears  to  have 
come  upon  tbe  stage  in  Siena  during  tbe  Carnival  of  tbe  year 
1531.  Tbe  writer  claims  for  bimself  tbe  most  perfect  originality ; 
and  it  is  be  probably  that  bas  been  copied  by  tbe  Italian  novelist, 
Bandello,  and  bis  French  translator  Belleforest,  wbo  may  bave 
helped  in  transmitting  to  Shakspeare  those  elements  in  tbe  story 
of  which  be  bas  availed  bimself. 

On  all  these  points  tbe  research  of  Mr.  Peacock  bas  been 
commendable  and  fortunate;  but  we  fear  that  be  bas  been 
anticipated  in  bis  discoveries  by  another  Shakspearian  labourer 
wbo  bas  escaped  bis  observation.  It  is  in  tbe  Disquisition  on 
Shakspeare' s  Tempest ,  published  by  tbe  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  in 
1839,  that  we  find  tbe  first  symptoms  of  tbe  right  Italian  comedy 
having  been  bunted  up  and  carefully  collated  with  Shakspeare’ s 
Twelfth  Night.  Mr.  Hunter  may  bave  bad  his  reasons  for  not 
furnishing  the  public  with  any  copious  particulars  respecting  this 
comedy ;  but  that  be  bas  perused  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  vigilant  and 
acute  observer  will  be  clear  from  tbe  following  paragraph  —  in 
which  “  Manningham,”  it  must  be  observed,  represents  tbe  supposed 
author  of  tbe  Diary  noticed  by  Mr.  Colher :  — 

Manningham,  when  he  tells  us  that  Twelfth  Night  was  performed  in  the 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  indulges  in  some  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  plot,  and  sees  in  it  some  resemblance  to  the  Menechmi  of  Plautus ;  but  he 
tells  us  that  it  resembles  more  nearly  the  Italian  play  called  the  Inganni. 
Now,  there  are  more  Italian  plays  than  one  called  the  Inganni  [it  is  a  pity 
these  are  not  specified]  earlier  than  the  time  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  to  one  of 
these  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  owed  some  obligations.  But  in  the  search 
for  the  Inganni  I  met  with  a  play  called  the  Ingannati ;  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  it  had  been  on  this  play,  and  not  on  any  of  the  Ingannis,  that 
Shakspeare  founded  the  serious  part  of  his  Twelfth  Night.  I  say  founded, 
meaning  only  that  he  took  from  it  the  plot,  and  a  few  of  the  minor  inci¬ 
dents  ;  for  the  language  and  all  the  magnificent  poetry  of  Twelfth  Night  are 
entirely  his  own.  Everything  respecting  “  Malvolio,”  except  the  name,  which 
is  the  Malevolti  of  the  Italian  dramatist,  is  wholly  his,  and  supplies  the  place 
of  another  under-plot  in  the  Italian.  The  Ingannati  was  one  of  the  plays  of 
the  Intronati  of  Siena  ;  and  a  passage  in  Guinguene  (p.  630,  v.  iii.),  which  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me,  shows  that  it  attained  a  popularity  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  was  translated  into  the  French  language.  The  play  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  has  a  long  introduction,  and,  besides  this,  a  very  long 
prologue.  Now,  in  the  prologue,  the  following  passage  is  found  ;  and  I  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  reason,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  words  which  I  have  printed  in  italics  caught  the  eye  of 
Shakspeare  when  he  was  deliberating  on  the  name  to  be  given  to  his  play, 
and  determined  him  to  the  somewhat  inapt  choice  which  he  has  made.  “  La 
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favelae  irawa,  non  fpiu  per  nltri  tempi  vista  no  letta,  ne  mono  altronde 
cavata  che  dolla  loro  industriosa  zucca,  ondc  si  cavorno  anche  la  notte  di 
Beffana  le  sorti  vostre,  per  le  quali  vi  parvc  die  gF  Intronati  vi  mordesser 
tanto  in  sn  quel  fatto  del  dicliiarar,  e  dicestc,  che  gli  havevan  co.s'i  mala 
lingua.”  '[The  fable  is  new  ;  never  before  seen  nor  read,  nor  drawn  from 
any  ©Iflier  source  than  the  industrious  brains  of  the  Academicians  of  the 
Intronati ;  whence  also  they  drew  out  the  destinies  of  you  (ladies)  on  that 
Twelfth  Niglit  when  you  found  their  wit  so  biting  in  that  matter  of  the 
interpretation,  and  when  you  said  they  were  such  foul-tongued  fellows.] 

"With  the  originality  of  these  observations  it  was  hut  just  that 
we  should  credit  the  author  of  the  Disquisition ;  but  the  important 
task  of  translating  and  editing  the  comedy  has  been  reserved  for 
Mr.  Peacock,  who  has  also  tilled  up  the  stage-directions,  Szc.,  with 
some  diligence  and  acuteness.  lie  has,  however,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  abbreviate  or  epitomize  a  'great  number  of  the  original 
scenes.  As  to  the  particular  elements  for  which  Twelfth  Night  is 
indebted  to  the  Sienese  Academicians,  they  cannot  be  more 
succinctly  and  critically  stated  than  in  the  preface  of  the  volume 
before  us : — 

A  girl  assumes  female  apparel,  and  enters  as  a  page  into  the  service  of  a 
man,  with  whom  she  either  previously  -is,  or  subsequently  becomes  in  love. 
He  employs  her  as  a  messenger  to  a  lady,  who  will  not  listen  to  his  suit. 
The  lady  falls  in  love  with  the  supposed  page  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
mistake,  marries  the  girl’s  twin  brother.  The  lover  transfers  his  affections 
to  the  damsel,  who  has  served  him  in  disguise. 

These  sentences  contain  -a  finely  distilled,  hut  very  sufficient, 
representation  of  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  Italian  and 
English  -comedies.  They  furnish  rudiments  of  a  plot  which  are  at 
first  sight  very  meagre,  but,  nevertheless,  comprise  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  good  “  complication.”  The  original  play  includes  some 
first-rate  scenes  of  error  and  confusion,  which  were  not  preserved 
or  imitated  in  the  English  one.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  disguised 
page  (Lelia)  is  pursued  by  two  old  men,  to  whom  her  secret  has 
been  betrayed  by  the  nurse  in  whom  she  confided ;  one  of  this 
couple  is  her  father,  Yirginio,  and  the  other  a  suitor  whom 
Virginio  supports  in  his  advances  to  her.  They  light 
upon  her  brother,  who  has  been  lost  to  his  family  since 
the  sacking  of  Pome  during  his  early  childhood,  accost  him 
as  a  runaway  damsel,  and  summon  him  to  return  to  his 
home.  Young  Fabrizio  naturally  thinks  they  must  be  mad, 
while  to  them  his  replies  seem  animated  with  an  effrontery  most 
astounding  in  such  a  well-educated  young-  lady.  So  they  decide, 
on  their  parts  also,  that  the  child  is  mad;  and  at  last  Lelia’s 
admirer,  Gherardo,  is  induced  to  coax  this  “  double  ”  of  hers  into 
his  house,  where  he  is  to  be  given  into  the  most  private  custody  of 
Gherardo's  daughter.  The  latter  (Isabella)  is  prepared  to  receive 
Fabrizio  as  the  very  page  of  whom  she  has  been  enamoured  ;  and 
these  two  are  -left  together  to  solve  their  destinies.  Presently,  the 
real  Lelia  turns  up,  and  is  accosted  by  old  Gherardo  as  a  runaway 
captive.  Then  the  latter  goes  home,  and  finds  that  Fabrizio  has 
been  in  mischief  there.  lie  suspects  Virginio  of  having-  been 
privy  to  the  affair,  and  is  so  provoked  as  to  attempt  his  dear  gossip’s 
life.  Happily,  Messer  Piero,  the  old  tutor,  who  has  all  along 
accompanied  Fabrizio,  comes  in  at  this  conjuncture  to  explain  who 
the  young  man  is,  and  the  latter  is  allowed  to  retain  Isabella  as 
his  wife.  This  event  pacifies  Lelia’s  master  (Flaminio),  who  had 
grown  jealous  of  his  page’s  intimacy  with  Isabella,  and  was  bent  on 
assassinating  the  traitor  ;  so  that  that  .affair  also  is  settled,  as  in  the 
synopsis  that  we  lately  quoted.  Perhaps  Shakspcare’s  chief  motive  in 
remodelling  the  action  so  thoroughly  as  he  has  done,  was  the  desire 
of  investing  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  ladies  with  more 
of  native  delicacy  and  honour  than  the  Italian  dramatist  had 
thought  necessary.  Thus  the  circumstances  which  prompted 
Viola’s  disguise  have  been  made  very  different  from  those  of  Lelia. 
The  latter  appears,  indeed,  to  have  put  on  man’s  clothes  for  the 
express  purpose  of  reclaiming  or  watching-  an  early  lover,  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  through  the  effects  of  temporary 
separation.  She  has  been  prompted  to  take  this  step  by  the  nuns 
in  Modena,  among  whom  her  father  sometimes  places  her ;  and 
they  tell  her  it  is  a  very  common  course  of  action  among  her  female 
fellow-citizens.  Through  the  wdiole  play  she  demeans  herself 
with  a  species  of  levity  and  effrontery  which  would  have  been 
very  far  indeed  from  suiting — 

- a  wonder  of  this  earth, 

Where  there  is  little  of  transcendent  worth, 

Like  one  of  Shakspeare’s  women. 

To  such  considerations  our  poet  has,  perhaps,  sacrificed  many 
capital  elements  of  broad  comedy  in  his  original,  which  have  been 
replaced  by  him  with  an  entirely  altered  and  materially  elevated 
underplot  Furthermore,  many  incidents  of  the  original  play  arc 
treated  with  an  Aristophanic  licentiousness,  which  would  have 
passed  even  the  wide  limits  that  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
permitted  themselves.  This  characteristic  has  been  severely 
eliminated  from  the  composition  iu  the  version  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
which  has  been  made  decent  and  presentable  at  whatever  sacrifice. 
Such  curtailments  as  he  required  for  this  end  could  not  hut  he 
somewhat  injurious  to  the  freedom,  wit,  and  spirit  of  the  Italian 
dialogue ;  hut  they  have  left  us,  on  the  whole,  a  miniature 
dramatic  story  which  may  he  found  striking  and  agreeable. 
ITc  has,  however,  abbreviated  some  very  innocent  scenes  on 
grounds  which  are  quite  unintelligible  to  us,  by  which  course 
he  presents  the  results  in  an  over  dry  and  abstract  form  to  the 
reader  per  diletto,  and  also  wastes  many  opportunities  for  displaying 
his  own  thorough  scholarship  by  coping  with  the  obscure  details 
of  the  text.  In  a  few  points  his  process  has  even,  it  appears  to 
us,  thrown  some  obscurity  on  the  particulars  of  the  action,  above 
all  in  what  relates  to  a  certain  wager  that  is  pending  on  the 
possible  return  of  the  lost  son.  Perhaps  a  potent  habit  of  analysis, 


or  a  strong  aversion  to  all  superfluous  loquacity  in  real  life,  -has 
influenced  our  editor  in  his  frequent  reductions  of  scenes  to 
summaries,  which  seem  ready-made  for  the  use  of  a  reviewer 
rather  than  to  be  embodied  in  a  translation  of  the  Ingmmiti.  We 
quote  one  such  summary  which  will  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
underplot,  wherein  the  fun  partly  consists  in  a  dialogue  half 
Spanish  and  half  Italian.  The  diction  of  the  extract,  as  of  the 
entire  version,  is  terse  and  fluent  in  a  very  high  degree :  — 

Giglio,  who  is  in  love  with  Isabella,  and  longs-  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  without  witnesses,  tries  to  cajole  Fasquella  [the  housekeeper] 
into  admitting  him  to  the  house,  and  promises- her  a  rosary,  with  which  he  is 
to  return  in  the  evening.  She  does  not  intend  to  admit  him,  hut  thinks  to 
trick  him  out  of  the  rosary.  He  does  not  intend  to  give  her  the  rosary,  but 
thinks  to  delude  her  'by  the  promise  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  volume  before  us  will  he  a  very  satisfactory 
one  for  readers  mainly  interested  in  Shakspearian  criticism.  For 
the  general  reader,  it  ought  to  have  been  made  somewhat  more 
complete,  though  the  task  would  have  been  a  perplexing  one  in 
many  parts.  The  original  would  not  be  generally  presentable. 


HISTORY  OF  GHENGHIS  KHAN'.* 

Tfl  fifteen  or  twenty  pages,  Gibbon  has  related,  not  only  the 
m-  exploits  of  Ghenghis  Khan,  but  the  fortunes  of  his  successors 
down  to  the  division  of  the  Mongol  Empire  after  the  death  of 
Cublai.  In  order  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  personal  history  of 
Ghenghis,  Mr.  Abbott  has  had  recourse  to  descriptions,  somewhat 
lengthy,  of  Mongol  manners  and  customs,  and  of  the  contrasts 
between  their  mode  of  warfare  and  our  own.  He  has  evidently 
wished  to  do  nothing  more’ than  to  give,  in  the  plainest  and  simplest 
English,  a  vivid  picture  of  that  society  which  once  spread  terror 
and  ruin  from  the  coasts  of  China  to  the  borders  of  the  Baltic; 
and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  so  doing.  Throughout,  he  tells 
the  story  without  affectation  either  of  fine  writing  or  of  preaching, 
although  he  never  conceals  his  belief  that  the  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  applies  as  much  to  the  inroads  of  Nomadic  barbarians  as  to 
the  crimes  of  European  civilization.  He  gives  the  history  in  the 
form  best  suited  for  children,  and  he  has  probably  designed  his 
book  chiefly  for  young  readers.  To  put  before  them  the  grounds 
on  which  we  draw  our  conclusions  on  subjects  of  historical  diffi¬ 
culty,  is  both  impracticable  and  useless.  We  must  speak  to  them 
as  though  our  own  historical  belief  was  the  true  one — we  must 
assume  as  right  statements  which  we  might  support  by  argument 
and  evidence  before  other  judges.  But,  although  it  is  wise  to  give 
them  results  rather  than  processes,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in 
demanding  their  assent  to  our  assertions  on  our  own  sole  authority. 
If  we  tell  them  our  story,  we  are  at  least  hound  to  show  them 
where  they  may  find  the  means  for  forming  their  own  judgment 
or  correcting  ours.  Very  possibly,  the  references  may  be  to  books 
which  the  children  are  not  likely  to  come  across  for  years  —  some  of 
them  perhaps  never;  yet  to  point  out  the  sources  of  our  own 
knowledge  puts  what  we  have  to  tell  them  on  a  basis  of  history, 
not  of  faith.  We  have  no  right  to  address  ourselves  to  the  latter, 
unless  the  subject  is  one  free  from  all  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  and 
the  history  of  Ghenghis  Khan  is  certainly  not  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  preface,  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  actual 
truth  of  his  narrative,  asserting  only  the  honesty  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  compiled  it  from  the  best  sources  of  information  now 
within  reach.  But  his  hook  contains  not  one  single  reference ; 
and  the  reader  who  takes  it  up,  knowing  nothing  about  Ghenghis 
before,  has  nothing  to  do  hut  to  accept  the  whole  on  Mr.  Abbott’s- 
authority,  or  to  reject  all  or  any  of  it  on  his  own.  Dr.  Mommsen 
has  done  .  the  same  thing-  with  his  new  reconstruction  of  Early 
Roman  History,  although  he  has  not  Mr.  Abbott’s  excuse  that  he 
is  dealing  with  a  narrative  whose  main  features  there  is  very  little 
reason  for  calling  in  question.  But  Mr.  Abbott  is  dealing-  a  hard 
blow  on  the  historical  sense  of  his  young  readers  when  he  tells 
them,  honestly  enough,  that  he  has  combined  the  accounts  of  the 
writers  who  have  related,  with  some  differences,  the  events  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  quarrel  of  Temujjn  (or  Ghenghis)  and  Vang  Khan, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  such  a  license  may  be  justified, 
and  very  possibly  this  may  be  one  of  them ;  hut  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  explain,  even  to  the  youngest  child,  where  the  line 
must  he  drawn.  It  would  have  been  easy  also,  while  mentioning 
that  the  Mongols,  were  said  to  derive  their  name  from  Mongol 
Khan,  to  warn  him  that  the  existence  of  such  eponymi  must  be 
received  with  extreme  suspicion,  and  that  the  eponvmus  of  the  QUo- 
ma.i  Turks  is  one  of  the  very  few  ol  whom  we  can  really  speak  as 
an  historical  personage.  Mr.  Abbott  relates  as  a  fact  the  dream 
of  Temujin,  that  his  arms  grew  to  an  enormous  length,  and  that 
he  stretched  out  a  sword  in  each  hand  toward  East  and  West. 
(1 . 64.)  Even  a  young  child  would  be  pleased  to  learn,  and  would 
gam  something  by  learning,  that  similar  omens  of  good  and  ill 
success  have  been  drawn  from  dreams,  and  that  the  conquests  of 
Gyros  and  the  failure  of  Xerxes  were  portended  by  visions  which 
are  as  much  or  as  little  historical  as  those  of  Ghenghis.  He  states 
it  not  less  as  an  ascertained  fact  (p.  138)  that  Ghenghis  intended 
the  government  of  the  Mongols  to  be  an  elective  monarchy. 
Probably  in  his  constitution  he  accepted  the  precedents  of  former 
times ;  hut  at  his  death  he  certainly  violated  them.  Mr.  Abbott 
represents  him  as  asking  on  his  death-bed  whether  he  who  had 
established  the  empire  might  not  reasonably  determine  tire  succes- 
sion  (p.  333)4  kut  he  does  not  notice  the  inconsistency  of  this 
declaration  with  what  he  had  ordained  before.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Calif  of  Bagdad,  in  his  wish  to  make  Ghenghis  his  ally  ng-ainst 
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the  Sultan  of  Kharasm,  may  have  resorted  to  the  device  attributed 
to  Histiseus  and  tattooed  his  letter  on  the  head  of  a  slave.  (P.  23 1.) 
"With  Histioeus  the  stratagem  seems  to  he  a  most  superfluous  piece 
of  trickery  ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  done  it  is  at 
least  intelligible.  On  the  head  of  the  califs  messenger  it  was 
done,  we  are  told,  with  a  needle  and  some  indigo,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  concealed  by  his  hair.  We  may  safely  affirm, 
however,  that  if  the  hair  was  not  first  cut  off,  the  letter  would  have 
been  tattooed  to  very  little  purpose.  So,  again,  a  few  words  seem 
needed  to  explain  why  Yemuka,  the  great  enemy  of  Ghenghis, 
should  take  refuge  with  Tayian,  who  had  lately  more  than  con¬ 
nived  at  the  death  of  Yang  Ivhan,  and  why  Tayian,  who  by  so 
doing  had  shown  himself  a  partisan  of  Ghenghis,  should,  at  and 
after  the  coming  of  Yemuka,  show  himself  as  decidedly  his  enemy. 
(P.  1 27,  &c.)  After  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  at  Otrar  by 
order  of  Mohammed  of  Kharasm,  Ghenghis,  in  Gibbon’s  narrative, 
fasted  and  prayed  for  three  clays  and  nights  before  he  appealed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  sword.  Mr.  Abbott  does  not  say  on  what 
grounds  he  attributes  the  fast  to  simple  sulkiness  and  passion. 
(P.  235.)  When  mentioning  the  selection  of  Karakorum  by  Ghen¬ 
ghis  as  his  capital,  lie  draws  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  magnificence 
of  his  court  (p.  137).  He  tells  us  afterwards  that,  even  subse¬ 
quently  to  this,  it  was  by  no  means  a  great  and  splendid  city ; 
that  the  houses  were  mere  hovels,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  very  frail  construction.  (P.  1 5 1.) 

Doubtless  the  life  of  the  Mongols  was  a  very  monotonous  one  ; 
and  probably  the  times  of  war  were  scarcely  less  monotonous  than 
the  times  of  peace.  Their  battles  may  have  presented  as  few 
points  of  difference  as  their  pastimes.  If  so,  there  is  the  less  need 
to  dwell  on  them  at  any  length  j  hut  they  at  least  furnish  matter 
to  fill  up  a  chapter,  and  Mr.  Abbott  cannot  always  resist  the 
temptation.  "We  read  that  the.  enemies  came  together  “with  an 
awful  shock,  the  dreadful  confusion  and  terror  of  which  no  person 
can  describe.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  most  terrific  outcries,  in 
which  yells  of  fury,  shrieks  of  agony,  and  shouts  of  triumph  were 
equally  mingled.  Some  of  the  troops  maintained  their  position 
through  the  shock  and  rode  on,  hearing  clown  all  before  them. 
Others  were  overthrown  and  trampled  in  the  dust,”  &c.  Most  of 
this  applies  scarcely  more  to  one  battle  than  to  any  other.  The 
details  of  the  fight  at  Marathon  are  not  altogether  certain  ;  hut, 
whether  true  or  false,  they  distinguish  the  battle  from  any  other  ; 
and  if  they  did  not,  they  would  not  be  worth  the  telling.  The 
temptation  to  bookmaking  is  still  more  seen  in  a  long  discussion 
on  the  different  ways  of  destroying  animal  life.  (P.154,  &e.) 
The  Mongols  hunted  wild  beasts,  and  the  sport  was  dangerous, 
with  no  better  weapons  than  spears  or  arrows ;  and  some  pages 
are  taken  up  with  showing  the  advantages  of  rilled  muskets.  A 
great  hunting  or  battue  with  which  Ghenghis  celebrated  his 
■victories,  is  described  at  a  like  unnecessary  length  (p.  3 1  8,  &e.)  ; 
and  we  have  more  than  one  account  of  the  arrangements  of 
Mongol  tents,  camps,  and  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Abbott  has  given  a  faithful  and  forcible 
picture  of  the  general  character  of  Ghenghis,  and  of  the  savages  by 
whose  aid  he  built  up  an  enormous  and  ill-cemented  empire.  He 
describes,  in  the  simple  statement  of  facts,  a  ferocity  which  never 
shrank  from  tricks  and  stratagems  which,  among  civilized  nations, 
would  he  branded  as  cowardly,  and  a  barren  acknowledgment  of 
a  single  Maker  of  the  World  which  went  along  with  a  systematic 
contempt  for  almost  every  one  of  His  laws.  By  no  nation  has  the 
work  of  destruction  ever  been  more  thoroughly  carried  out,  and 
Mr.  Abbott  has  well  shown  how  the  flood  of  conquest  acquired 
fresh  power  and  wider  extent  as  its  waves  rolled  onwards.  The 
recent  history  of  China  has  helped  still  more  to  explain  the 
mystery.  Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  the  Mongols  as  leaving  behind 
them  “  only  smoking  heaps  of  ruins,  with  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  population  which  they  had  spared  wandering  about  the 
scene  of  desolation  and  despair.”  (P.  201.)  The  career  of  the 
'Taepings  has  shown  that  the  wretched  victims  themselves  may  be 
made  to  swell  the  numbers  and  add  to  the  impetus  of  the  destroy¬ 
ing  hordes.  Mr.  Abbott  has  in  no  way  depreciated  the  religious 
toleration  or  indifference  of  Ghenghis;  hut  he  has  not  eared  to 
maintain,  with  Gibbon,  that  his  desecration  of  the  mosque  at  Bokhara 
was  a  rare  exception  to  his  “  respect  for  the  pontiffs  and  prophets 
of  the  most  hostile  sects.”  Still  less  has  he  told  us  that  a  barren 
confession  that  the  universe  was  made  by  one  God  constitutes  a 
religion  which  “  deserves  our  wonder  and  applause.”  The 
defender  of  Julian  might  have  found  something  better  to  say  of 
the  faith  and  the  morals  of  Ghenghis. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  produced  a  pleasant  and  instructive  volume ; 
but  it  would  have  "been  as  well  had  lie  told  his  readers  that  the 
career  of  Ghenghis  by  no  means  carried  the  Mongol  empire  to  its 
utmost  limits,  and  that  a  long  course  of  conquest,  which  was  not 
repulsed  till  it  reached  the  field  of  Lignitz,  intervened  before  that 
disruption  which,  from  his  conclusion,  might  seem  to  the  reader  to 
have  followed  not  long  after  the  death  of  Ghenghis. 


LQUVOIS.* 

rjmiS  portion  of  the  history  of  the  life  of  Louvois,  the  great 
JL  administrator  and  War  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  represents 
many  years’  labour  and  research  on  the  part  of  M.  Camille 
Bousset  in  the  archives  of  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Louvois  is  there  preserved,  and  the  magnitude 
of  its  dimensions  has  hitherto  frightened  away  all  investi¬ 

*  Histoire  de  Louvois  et  de  son  Administration  Politique  et  MiUtaire,jvsqu‘a 
la  Puix  de  Nimegue.  Par  Camille  Ronsset,  Profrawww  cTHistoire  au  Lyeee 
Bonaparte.  Tomes I.  and  II.  Paris:  Didier.  1862. 


gators.  No  less  than  nine  hundred  volumes  of  the  letters  of 
Louvois  and  his  correspondents  are  preserved  in  that  reper¬ 
tory,  commencing  with  the  year  1661  and  ending  with 
1691.  M.  Bousset  congratulates  himself  that  the  years  he  has 
spent  in  examining  this  vast  collection  have  been  the  happiest  of 
his  life  and  the  fullest  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  satisfaction 
with  which  he  is  thus  able  to  look  hack  on  the  time  spent  in  re¬ 
search  evidently  proves  that  M.  Bousset  has  a  natural  endowment 
for  this  kind  of  labour.  It  will  he  seen  that  he  even  rises  to 
enthusiasm  on  casting  a  retrospective  view  cn  tho  days  spent  at 
the  Depot  de  la  Guerre :  — 

Nouer  nn  commerce  intime  et  dc  tete  a  tote  avec  les  plus  grands  hommes 
d’un  grand  siecle  ;  tenir  entre  ses  mains  les  lettre3  originales  de  Louis  XIV., 
de  Louvois,  de  Turenne,  de  Condo,  de  Vauban,  de  Luxembourg,  et  de  tant 
d’autres,  dont  l’ecriturc  semble  encore  fraiche,  comme  si  elle  etait  tracee 
d’hier ;  demeler  sans  peine  tous  les  secrets  de  la  politique  et  de  la  guerre  ; 
assister  a  la  conception  et  a  l’eclosion  des  evenements  ;  surprendre  l’histoire, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  a  l’etat  natif,  quelle  plus  heureuso  fortune  et  quelle  plus 
grande  joie  !  J e  vivais  au  sein  mcme  de  la  verite  ;  j’en  etais  inonde,  penetre, 
enivre.  Mais  aujourd’hui,  jc  le  dis  sincerement,  ma  joie  est  mele'e  d’une 
grande  inquietude  ;  cette  verite  kistorique  dont  j’ai  eu  la  revelation  premiere, 
ai-je  bien  la  force  et  le  talent  qu'il  faut  pour  la  communiquer  ?  C’etait 
moil  vccu  le  plus  ardent,  et  j’y  ai  fait  tous  mes  efforts  ;  personne  plus  que 
moi  lie  soutifira  et  lie  so  plaindra  de  lenr  insuilisance. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  M.  Bousset  has  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  of  his  task  —  and  as  to  which  the  last 
phrases  we  have  quoted,  show  some  anxiety  —  we  imagine  him 
by  this  time  to  he  somewhat  reassured.  His  volumes  have  been 
most  favourably  received  by  some  of  tho  best  critics  of  history  in 
France,  have  received  the  prize  of  the  year  from  the  Academie 
Fran5ai.se,  and  doubtless  form  a  contribution  to  history  of  very 
great  value.  Yet  readers  at  large  will  for  the  most  part  he  disap¬ 
pointed  if  they  have  recourse  to  its  pages  —  the  work  being  one  of 
those  special  handlings  of  history  which  characterize  the  present 
age.  The  interest  of  it  can  only  he  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
one  who  is  a  more  than  ordinary  historical  student.  The  history 
of  Louvois,  liis  operations  and  influence,  though  it  takes  up  a 
large  part  of  the  story  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  does  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  it,  nor  is  it  the  most  attractive  portion ; 
and  the  intricacy  of  detail  into  which  the  present  narrative 
runs  requires,  in  order  to  he  comprehended,  a  much  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  than  its  pages 
afford.  !Nor,  even  with  this  knowledge,  is  it  every  one  who 
can  he  lifted  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm  which  M.  Bousset  feels 
at  being  allowed  tho  opportunity  of  perusing  the  business  letters 
even  of  such  men  as  Louis  XIV.,  Louvois,  Turenne,  or  Conde. 
Doubtless  many  opportunities  are  offered  by  their  publication  of 
verifying,  modifying,  or  re-constructing  conceptions  of  character; 
hut  such  a  degree  of  refinement  o£  historic  taste  is  the 
privilege  of  few,  and  this  work  must  consequently  he  looked  upon 
more  as  a  contribution  to  history  for  those  who  know  how  to  make 
use  of  it  than  as  a  hook  of  popular  interest.  The  merit  of  the 
work  in  the  former  aspect  is,  however,  undeniable,  and  it  will  he 
neglected  by  no  future  historian  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  It  is, 
moreover,  compiled  in  strict  accordance  with  what  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  distinctive  fashion  of  the  historic  literature  of  the 
present  time  —  the  scrupulous  investigation  of  original  documents. 
If  Europe  possesses  no  super-eminent  historian  Avliose  narrative  will 
descend  to  remotest  posterity  as  a  marvel  of  style  and  excellence,  yet 
at  least  it  may  he  said  that  in  the  conscientious  and  indefatigable 
search  after  historic  truth  this  generation  is  unsurpassed,  and  the 
critical  spirit  of  history  was  never  represented  in  such  multiplicity  as 
at  present.  Doubtless,  much  that  is  now  considered  new  and  im¬ 
portant  will  in  the  course  of  time  sink  again  in  obscurity.  It  is  the 
natural  failing  of  all  explorers  to  overrate  the  value  of  their  disco¬ 
veries,  and  in  historic  research  the  mind  is  apt  especially  to  lose 
itself  among  the  cryptic  labyrinths  of  the  past,  and  to  fancy  that 
every  stone  found  there  is  a  jewel  of  priceless  value.  But  the 
lapse  of  years  will  soon  separate  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential,  make  harmless  the  paradoxes  which  have  exasperated 
some,  and  reduce  to  nothingness  the  phantasmagoric  brilliance 
which  lias  bewildered  others ;  and  this  age  will  then  be  appreciated 
as  one  which  more  than  any  other  has  explored,  sifted,  and  accu¬ 
mulated  those  materials  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  of  all 
real  history. 

We  do  not  discover  that  these  volumes  alter  in  any  way  the 
preconceived  notions  of  Louvois’s  character.  He  still  remains  the 
Louvois  such  as  history  has  already  pourtrayed  him  —  of  inflexible 
ferocity,  indefatigable  activity,  boundless  arrogance,  and  astonish¬ 
ing  presumption  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Olympian  aspect  of 
Louis  XIV.  himself.  He  is  still  tho  Louvois  who  twice  ordered  the 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword,  the  author  and 
designer  of  the  Dragonnadcs ,  and  the  counsellor  of  the  burning  of 
Treves.  That  which  these  pages  do  put  forth  in  a  clearer  light  is 
the  great  ability  and  energy  which  he  carried  into  every  part  of 
his  military  administration,  his  remarkable  capacity  for  designing 
a  campaign  and  superintending  its  execution,  and  the  share  which 
he  hadin  recognising  the  merit,  and  in  facilitating  the  advance  of 
some  of  the  great  generals  who  served  France  at  that  period. 

One  who  knew  Louvois  described  him  as  “le plus  grand  commis , 
et  le  phis  grand  bridal  qu' on  puisse  voir.”  However  true  this  latter 
part  of  the  characterization  may  he,  the  former  is  a  mistake. 
Louvois  wa3  anything  but  a  commis,  and  the  very  incident  which 
ultimately  drew  down  his  dismissal  by  Louis  XIV.,  from  which 
dismissal  resulted  a  mortification  so  deep  as  to  cause  his  death, 
proves  with  what  audacity  he  was  accustomed  to  t. 
initiative  in  matters  of  tho  most  serious  import ;  and  it  was  evm. 
reported,  that  he  spoke  of  the  ingratitude  of  Louis  XL\  .  as  that  of 
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a  man  “  qui  me  doit  tout  ce  qu'il  est.v  At  any  rate,  these  pages 
give  abundant  proof  that  Louvois  had  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  a 
commie  about  him. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  Louvois  towards  the  France  of  the 
old  regime  was  the  organization  of  the  French  army  —  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  existed  nearly  as  he  fashioned  it  up  to  the  Revolution. 
As  early  as  1662 — when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father,  Le  Tellier,  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  —  the  vices  of  the  military  system  of  France  had  not  escaped 
his  penetration ;  and  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
of  the  “  devolution  ”  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  set  to  work 
to  reform  it.  The  state  of  anarchy  which  then  existed  among  the 
military  authorities,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  order  and  disci¬ 
pline,  with  the  jealousy  which  the  various  corps  and  classes  enter¬ 
tained  against  each  other,  was  such  that  it  was  impossible,  unless 
the  general  was  one  of  commanding  character,  rank,  and  genius, 
even  to  get  the  troops  to  act  together  at  all ;  and  the  vice  of 
organization  was  such  that  the  effective  strengh  of  an  army  could 
never  be  accurately  tested  or  appreciated.  The  whole  army  belonged 
neither  to  the  King  nor  to  the  State,  but  was  parcelled  out  as  the 
property  of  its  various  officers,  some  of  whom  held  their  rank  by 
presentation,  and  some  by  purchase.  Thus  a  regiment  was  as 
much  a  possession  as  a  field  or  a  windmill.  On  any  new  augmen¬ 
tation  of  troops,  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  commissions,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  to  raise  regiments,  and  these  commissions  became 
titles  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  officers.  The  colonels  and 
captains  sold  the  inferior  grades  under  themselves  just  as  they 
pleased,  and,  when  the  regiments  were  supposed  to  be  filled  up, 
received  the  money  to  pay  the  soldiers,  subject  to  an  illusory  right 
of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  officers  constantly  escaped  from  the  ennui  of  their 
garrison  towns  to  the  pleasures  of  Paris,  and  spent  the  money  due 
to  their  troops  in  a  course  of  dissipation ;  while  the  soldier,  badly 
armed,  badly  dressed,  and  miserably  fed,  had  no  resource  but  pil¬ 
lage,  theft,  or  desertion  to  sustain  existence.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  of  the  deceits  practised  upon  the  Government  was  that  of 
the  passe-volants  —  a  motley  tribe,  composed  of  officers,  servants, 
suttlers,  and  camp-followers,  who  passed  from  troop  to  troop  on  re¬ 
view  days,  figuring  as  soldiers  of  different  divisions  of  the  army,  one 
after  another,  while  sometimes  the  colonels  of  different  regiments 
lent  each  other  on  parade  occasions  sufficient  troops  to  make  a 
good  appearance.  These  deceptions  were  rendered  all  the  easier 
since  no  uniform  was  then  in  use  for  the  soldiers,  and  they  dressed 
as  they  pleased.  Louvois  was  the  first  to  establish,  for  many 
patent  reasons,  a  system  of  regimental  uniform,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  in  these  days  of  Armstrongs  and  Whitworths, 
that  the  Battle  -was  then  going  on  between  the  old  and  new,  in 
the  shape  of  matchlocks  and  flint  and  etoel  muskets,  and  that  it 
took  twenty-five  years  for  the  flint  and  steel  to  make  good  its 
supremacy  over  the  matchlock.  The  victory  was  only  finally 
attained  by  the  former,  when  Yauban  contrived  to  combine 
it  with  the  bayonet,  and  thus  displaced  the  ancient  pike.  The 
bayonet,  in  the  shape  of  a  blade  to  insert  in  the  mouth  of  the 
musket,  had,  indeed,  existed  before;  but  Yauban  was  the  first 
who  beihought  him  of  fixing  the  bayonet  around  the  barrel  of  the 
musket,  so  that  its  fire  might  still  be  continued. 

The  portions  of  correspondence  of  Conde,  Turenne,  Vauban, 
Luxembourg,  and  Vivonne,  here  contained,  afford  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  further  acquaintance  with  their  various 
characters.  Out  of  this  ordeal  Turenne  and  Vauban  come 
with  manifest  superiority ;  but  Luxembourg  stands  convicted 
by  his  own  words  as  one  of  the  most  unprincipled,  pitiless, 
and  shameless  cynics  and  courtiers  who  ever  served  a 
despotic  monarch  or  commanded  an  army.  Yet,  servile 
as  he  was  in  prosperity,  and  insolent  in  adversity,  we 
cannot  have  the  satisfaction  of  despising  a  man  of  such  undoubted 
military  genius  and  consummate  bravery.  The  most  execrable 
light  in  which  he  appears  is  in  his  bearing  towards  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  making  war.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  affords  greater  testimony  of  the  advance  of  civilization 
than  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  of  war  in  this  respect.  During 
the  Italian  war  of  1859,  two  immense  hostile  armies  passed  over 
one  of  the  richest  plains  in  the  world  without  leaving  any  trace 
except  in  the  actual  fields  of  battle ;  but  in  the  period  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered 
country  were  perhaps  even  worse  off  than  they  were  before,  for  a 
sort  of  tacit  international  consent  gave  legal  sanction  to  a  certain 
amount  of  spoliation  and  violence.  Wherever  an  army  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  an  enemy’s  country,  not  only  were  towns  and  villages  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  made  subject  to  heavy  taxes,  but 
as  far  as  ever  its  marauding  bands  dared  to  venture,  the  circle  of 
rapine  was  extended,  under  the  name  of  contributions,  and  on 
refusal  villages  and  houses  were  given  up  to  pillage  and  fire. 
Such  was  the  general  practice.  The  humanity  of  leaders  like 
Turenne  or  Vauban  might  modify  this  in  a  great  measure ;  but 
we  find  such  natures  as  Luxembourg,  Louvois,  and  his  subordinates 
exulting  over  the  misery  they  had  caused.  Such  a  letter  as 
the  following,  written  by  Luxembourg,  we  might  imagine  to  have 
come  from  Des  Arrets,  or  Montluc,  or  one  of  the  half-savage  chiefs 
of  the  Huguenot  or  Catholic  party  of  the  days  of  Henry  III.,  and 
not  from  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  polished  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  :  — 

J’envoyai,  il  y  a  trois  jours,  M.  de  Maqueline  pour  chatier  des  paysans  qui 
avoient  tire  sur  un  de  nos  partis  ;  il  ne  les  trouva  pas  assembles,  et  ainsi  il 
flit  eontraint  de  bidder  seulement  leur  village  ;  ct  comme  ce  fut  la  nuit  qu’il 
v  arriva,  et  que  les  maisons  de  ce  pays  sont  fort  combustibles,  il  est  vrai  que 
lien  ne  s’est  sauve  dece  qui  e'toit  dedans,  chevaux,  vaches,  et,  a  ce  qu’on 
dit,  assez  de  paysans,  femmes  et  petits  enfants.  La  nuit  passee,  Melac  a  4te 
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dans  de  petits  bateaux  au  village  de  Verden,  qui  est  un  lieu  oil  les  paysans 
se  tenoient  en  grande  surete  ;  il  y  a  brfile  cinq  genisses  et  plus,  de  cinquante 
bestiaux,  aussi  bien  que  les  gens  du  logis. 

We  may  remark  that  the  revelations  here  contained  remove  much 
of  the  blame  usually  ascribed  to  Turenne  for  his  share  in  the 
laying  waste  of  the  Palatinate,  which  proceeding,  however,  was 
mercy  itself  compared  with  the  second  devastation,  which  took 
place  under  the  express  commands  of  Louvois. 

These  volumes  embrace  but  that  portion  of  Louvois’s  career 
which  concludes  with  the  peace  of  Nimweguen.  The  succeeding 
volumes  will  deal  with  that  period  in  which  he  stands  as  most 
culpably  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  history. 


PETER  CARTWRIGHT.* 

HIS  is  a  book  which  we  may  describe,  in  the  language  of  the 
land  it  comes  from,  as  being  nearly  “all  clear  grit.”  Sam 
Slick  would  allow  that  the  author  was  “  ginger  to  the  back-bone.” 
The  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  disruption  of  the  “  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,”  of  which  the  autobiograpliist  before  us  was  a 
minister,  will  not  have  the  universal  interest  which  the  larger 
residue  of  personal  traits  and  individual  anecdotes  will  inspire. 
Yet,  even  m  the  treatment  of  these  thorny  questions,  there  is  a 
manly  grasp  of  an  intelligible  view  which  saves  us  from  a  great 
deal  of  the  soul- vexing  pettiness  of  sectarian  controversy.  We 
think  that,  as  regards  the  separation  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  the 
author  was  certainly  wrong,  and  that  the  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
in  the  Methodist  Society  by  the  attractive  or  repulsive  interests 
of  slavery  was  the  only  practicable  solution  of  the  question. 
Apostolic  precedent  and  common  sense  equally  join  to  point  the 
moral  that  where  “  contention  ”  is  thus  “  sharp,”  charity  and 
peace,  no  less  than  edification  and  usefulness,  demand  a  “  parting 
asunder.”  This  the  “Methodist  Episcopal”  body  agreed,  after 
much  tumultuous  discord,  to  do ;  and  if  estrangement  has  ensued 
between  those  who  were  as  brethren  before,  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact,  not  that  they  parted  when  they  did,  but  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  so  long  in  dissembled  antipathy  under  the  guise  of  union. 
The  chafing  of  the  yoke  which  galled  them  both  has  left  a  mutual 
soreness,  and  the  only  cure  is  time,  and  full  occupation,  each  in  their 
separate  field,  without  the  chance  of  renewed  contact  and  revived 
friction.  The  staple  of  the  volume  before  us  lies,  however,  mostly 
clear  of  these  thorns,  which  we  only  allude  to  because  of  the  strong 
light  thrown  by  recent  events  on  all  questions  turning  on  the 
mutual  repulsiveness  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  dismembered 
“  Union.” 

Peter  Cartwright,  whose  personal  exploits,  spiritual  and  physi¬ 
cal,  in  the  volume  are  its  main  ingredients,  boasts  of  being 
“  one  among  the  oldest  Methodist  travelling  preachers  west  of  the 
mountains.”  He  adds : — 

I  have  outlived  every  member  of  my  father’s  family.  ...  I  have 
outlived  every  member  of  the  class  I  joined  in  1800  ;  I  have  outlived  every 
member  of  the  Western  Conference  in  1804,  save  one  or  two  ;  I  have  outlived 
every  member  of  the  first  General  Conference  that  I  was  elected  to,  in 
Baltimore,  in  1816,  save  five  or  six  ;  I  have  outlived  all  my  early  bishops  ; 
I  have  outlived  every  presiding  elder  that  I  ever  had  when  on  circuits  ;  and 
I  have  outlived  hundreds  and  thousands  of  my  contemporary  ministers  and 
members,  as  well  as  juniors,  and  still  linger  on  these  mortal  shores. 

In  this  life,  which  has  seen  so  many  younger  men  out  of  the 
field,  there  has  been  no  careful  husbanding  of  powers,  no  reserva¬ 
tion  of  effort,  where  others  rushed  in  to  break  prematurely  down. 
The  man  seems  to  have  carried  his  life  in  his  hand,  as  truly  as 
ever  did  an  apostle  among  barbarians,  roughing  and  risking  every¬ 
thing,  and  sticking  at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  personal  hazard 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  his  mission.  With  a  vigour  that 
ever  squandered  itself  lavishly  upon  the  path  of  duty,  and  yet 
seemed  ever  to  pour  more  fully  and  freshly  after  toil,  he 
was  to  be  found  at  any  time  for  the  last  half  century — 
beating  the  backwoods  for  spiritual  game,  or  turning  a 
fisher  of  men  at  the  creeks,  fords,  swamps,  and  ferries, 
ruffling  it  with  whisky-drinking  border-rowdies  who  came 
boasting  that  they  would  break  up  “meeting,”  but  re¬ 
turned  either  sobered  and  saddened  by  Cartwright’s  powers  of 
fisticuff,  shamed  and  galled  by  his  ready  and  rugged  wit,  or 
penitent  and  professing  conversion  through  his  spiritual  eloquence. 
Nor  was  our  hero — for  such  he  would  have  been  “to  his  very  valet,” 
but  that  he  never  had  one  —  less  ready  to  flout  controversially  any 
whom  he  found  poaching  his  own  spiritual  covers.  “  Shakers"”  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  grieved  his  soul  much  ;  they  threatened  him  with  fire 
from  heaven  as  well  as  from  somewhere  else.  They  once,  he  says, 
“  pretended  to  seal  my  damnation.  But  nothing  daunted,  for  I 
knew  in  whom  I  had  believed,  I  threw  my  appointments  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  proclaimed  to  listening  thousands  the  more 
sure  word  of  prophecy,”  till  “the  very  foundations  of  every 
‘  Shaker  ’_  present  were  shaken  from  under  him.”  “  Universalists  ” 
drove  nails  in  his  cross,  though  not  in  his  coffin.  One  of  these 
attempted  the  tricks  of  Simon  Magus  of  old  —  had  dreams, 
visions,  trances,  or  would  swoon  away  into  the  invisible  world, 
have  a  few  words  with  an  angel,  and  then  resume  the  functions  of 
mortality.  One  Sunday  night,  this  impostor  flashed  off  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  with  his  cigar  on  the  stump  of  a  big  tree, 
and  fell  to  the  earth  beside  it  in  order  to  lie  till  he  was  picked  up, 
which  vras  not  long.  He  had  had,  it  was  then  discovered,  “  a 
message  from  God  to  us  Methodists” — an  angel  had  appeared  to 
him  in  a  flash  of  light.  Cartwright,  sniffing  the  powder  newly 

*  Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright.,  the  Backwoods  Preacher ,  Sfc.  §*c. 
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burnt,  and  picking  up  the  end  of  the  cigar,  immediately  pointed  out, 
with  much  address  and  with  grotesque  effect,  the ‘‘brimstone”  quality 
of  the  alleged  heavenly  visitant,  and  put  it  very  bluntly  that  the 
angel,  if  so  he  were,  was  no  better  than  he  should  be.  So,  by  this 
weak  device  of  an  explosion,  the  Universalist  enemy  only  “  blasted  ” 
his  own  reputation,  without  singing  a  hair  of  the  prophetic 
mantle  of  the  redoubted  Peter.  Here  is  an  even  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  example  of  illusion,  showing  that  such  pretenders  are  not 
all  hypocrites,  but  give  proof  of  their  sincerity  which  makes 
their  absurdity  border  closely  on  the  terrible.  One  of  these 
preachers 

worked  himself  up  into  the  belief  that  he  would  live  so  holy  in  this  life, 
that  his  animal  nature  would  become  immortal,  and  that  he  would  never 
die ;  and  he  conceived  that  he  had  gained  this  immortality  and  could  live 
without  eating.  In  despite  of  all  the  arguments  and  persuasions  of  his 
friends  he  refused  to  eat  or  drink.  He  stood  it  sixteen  days  and  nights,  and 
then  died  a  suicidal  death. 

The  Baptists,  too,  especially  that  “  Campbellite  ”  faction  (so 
called  from  their  ringleader),  from  whom  so  many  recruits  came 
to  Mormonism,  were  thorns  in  the  sides  of  our  pioneering 
Boanerges.  He  is  particularly  sore  about  the  Baptists  and  their 
water-decoy,  whereby,  it  seems,  promising  converts,  who  had 
danced  most  hopefully  to  his  piping,  were  intercepted,  and  whisked 
off,  like  ducklings  hatched  by  a  hen,  into  some  pond  or  tank,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  quasi-parent  bird. 

And,  indeed,  they  made  so  much  ado  about  baptism  by  immersion,  that 
the  uninformed  would  suppose  that  heaven  was  an  island,  and  there  was  no 
way  to  get  there  but  by  diving  or  swimming. 

Ruffians  armed  with  bludgeons  and  whisky  bottles  were  often 
about  the  path  of  the  Christian  warrior,  but  he  was  “  good  at 
need.”  He  cared  not  a  rush  whether  he  did  battle  in  the  body  or 
in  the  spirit,  and  may  claim  to  be  the  oldest  extant  Wesleyan 
of  his  period,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  muscular  Christians. 
A  novel  mode  of  spiritual  exercise  in  vogue  among  the  more 
advanced  members  appears  to  be  called  “the  jerks,”  and  to  become, 
under  certain  circumstances  of  physical  emotion  common  to  camp 
meetings,  violently  epidemical  amongst  all  present.  “The  jerks” 
had  become  a  characteristic  of  a  particular  meeting  at  which 
Cartwright  was  preaching  on  a  great  “  revival  ”  occasion  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  There  was  a  j  oint  attack  of  Predestinarians  to  worry  his 
sheep — there  was  also  a  popular  demonstration  of  rowdyism.  The 
“jerks”  took  hold  on  all  alike;  they  were  no  more  resistible 
than  sympathetic  yawning,  or  sneezing,  or  hiccups.  “  Those  who 
came,”  whether  to  “scoff”  or  “pray,”  remained  to  “jerk.” 

Just  in  the  midst  of  our  controversies  on  the  subject  of  the  powerful 
exercises  among  the  people  under  preaching,  a  new  exercise  broke  out  among 
us,  called  the  jerks,  which  was  overwhelming  in  its  effects  upon  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  the  people.  Bo  matter  whether  they  were  saints  or  sinners, 
they  would  be  taken  under  a  warm  song  or  sermon,  and  seized  with  a  con¬ 
vulsive  jerking  all  over,  which  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  avoid,  and 

the  more  they  resisted  the  more  they  jerked . I  have  seen  more 

than  five  hundred  persons  jerking  at  one  time  in  my  large  congregations. 
Most  usually  persons  taken  with  the  jerks,  to  obtain  relief,  as  they  said, 
would  rise  up  and  dance.  Some  would  ran,  but  could  not  get  away.  Some 
would  resist.  On  such  the  jerks  were  generally  very  severe. 

Two  fashionable  young  ladies  had  come  to  bear  this  Spurgeon  of 
the  backwoods.  There  was  weeping  and  shouting  and  all  the  full 
torrent  of  rant  and  uproar,  when  the  young-ladies  “  took  the  jerks.” 
Their  brothers,  “  armed  with  leaded  horsewhips,”  not  liking  this 
callisthenic  exercise  for  their  sisters,  swore  they  would  exorcise 
the  jerks  from  them  by  thrashing  Cartwright.  On  this,  acting  on 
his  principle  of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  he  went  out  to  ex¬ 
postulate  with  them.  They  alleged  that  the  phial  —  a  small  one, 
containing  peppermint,  carried  by  the  pastor,  not  to  start  emotions 
in  others  but  to  restrain  his  own  —  which  he  had  been  seen  to  use 
during  sermon,  and  which,  they  were  sure,  had  produced  the 
unladylike  effects,  was  still  about  him  as  proof  positive  of  his 
guilt : — 

As  quick  as  thought  it  came  into  my  mind  how  I  could  get  clear  of  my 
whipping,  and  jerking  out  the  peppermint  phial,  said,  “  Yes ;  if  I  gave  your 
sisters  the  jerks  I’ll  give  them  to  you.”  In  a  moment  I  saw  he  was  scared. 
I  moved  toward  him  ;  lie  backed,  I  advanced,  and  he  wheeled  and  ran. 

The  greater  part  of  the  early  part  of  the  book  is  full  of  these 
good  stories  —  they  are  “as  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa.”  Are 
they  true  ?  is  another  question.  We  cannot  think  our  Peter  is 
anything  else  than  a  man  of  truth  in  the  main;  but  in  p.  231,  in 
chap,  xxxii.  we  are  somewhat  startled  out  of  our  good  faith  by 
finding  a  well-known  controversial  anecdote  which  has  been 
bandied  about  against  the  Materialists  probably  for  a  century 
or  more,  told  gravely  as  having  occurred  in  actual  collision 
of  wits,  between  Peter  and  an  “  infidel  doctor.”  More  concisely 
than  there  told,  it  stands  thus : — “  Did  you  ever  see  a  soul  ? 
did  you  ever  taste,  smell,  &c.,  a  soul  P  ”  These  questions,  having 
been  all  answered  in  the  negative,  are  followed  by  “  Did  you 
ever  feel  a  soul  ?  ”  answered  in  the  affirmative.  “Four  to 
one,”  exclaims  the  sceptic,  “  against  the  soul’s  existence  then.” 
Every  one  remembers  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  by  showing  that 
it  is  equally  four  to  one  against  the  reality  of  pain.  A  whole 
chapter  is  allotted  to  the  expansion  of  this  anecdote  into  a  story, 

pinned  upon  a  certain  Dr. - -  in  West  Tennessee.  As  we  read 

this,  we  suddenly  contract  the  dimensions  of  our  moral  swallow, 
and  find,  or  suspect,  sundry  “camels”  in  the  pleasant  frothy 
stimulant  offered  by  our  autobiographer.  Yet  perhaps  this  may 
be  the  simple  error,  in  good  faith,  of  a  man  who  has  led  such  a 
wild,  tumultuous  life  of  effort  without  and  emotions  within,  that 
experiences  blend  with  hearsay,  and  he  tells  off  the  images  on 
the  retina  of  memory  without  questioning  the  source  of  the 
impressions,  but  assuming,  as  he  has  really  been  an  extraor¬ 


dinary  man,  that  whatever  he  finds  extraordinary  among  his 
reminiscences  happened  to  himself.  Take  this,  reader,  as  you 
will,  Peter  cannot  be  an  ideal.  He  is  among  preachers  what 
Falstaff  is  among  wags,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  reality.  The 
grand  rugged  outline  of  the  man  is  noble,  the  attitudes  of  his 
mind  are  free  and  lofty,  even  when  his  style  is  familiar,  or 
slightly  ruffles  a  fastidious  taste.  An  ounce  of  Peter  out  of 
the  pulpit  is  worth  most  men’s  pound ;  in  it,  we  verily  believe 
a  grain  of  him  would  outweigh  a  host.  Take  him  at  his 
worst,  and  few  men’s  single  best  could  match  him;  take  him 
at  his  best,  and  you  will  find  him  a  potent  incorporation  of 
Martin  Luther,  Whitfield  (barring  Calvinism),  Samuel  Johnson 
{minus  the  learning),  and  Rowland  Hill.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  the  book,  apart  from  the  author’s  personal  figure  on 
the  canvas,  is  the  clear  broad  view  it  gives  of  the  groaning 
and  wallowing  spirituality  of  “revivalism.”  Cartwright  re¬ 
bukes  some  of  the  excesses  to  which  these  extatists  went,  but 
inconsistently ;  for  he  poked  the  fire  first,  and  then  seems  to  seek 
to  stifle  the  flame.  Sinners  are  stricken  down  in  ranks,  as  by  a 
discharge  of  grape-shot.  You  may  “look  for  them  in  twenty 
minutes,”  as  was  once  said  by  a  doughty  champion,  neat  at 
dropping  his  man,  “  and  there  you’ll  find  them  still.”  More  fall 
anon,  and  yell,  and  rave,  and  the  scenes  described  remind  us  of  a 
certain  “camp  meeting”  once  held  on  Mount  Carmel.  It  is 
probable  that  any  theology  whatever,  whether  Mahomedan, 
Jewish,  or  Mormon,  so  there  were  but  plenty  of  damnation  in  it, 
would  produce  much  the  same  effect.  Other  doctrines  are  mere 
neutral  diluents  —  this  it  is  which  is  the  real  grinning  gas.  This  is 
the  nitre  of  the  whole  compound,  and  Peter  Cartwright  has,  we 
fancy,  sprinkled  enough  of  this  “salt”  to  keep  his  memory 
“sweet.”  We  only  ask  one  question  in  conclusion — is  the  book  a 
plundered  reprint  or  not  ?  It  has  much  of  the  look  of  a  piratical 
craft  about  it  —  thoroughly  cheap  and  nasty  as  regards  its  type  and 
page.  We  should  like  to  have  this  question  fairly  answered  ;  but, 
however  it  be  answered,  the  book  may  possibly  have  a  great  run. 


BURN’S  HISTORY  OF  PARISH  REGISTERS* 

IT  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  curious  and  amusing  a  book 
as  this  should  have  been  published  three  and  thirty  years 
without  going  into  a  second  edition.  For  not  only  is  it  the  best 
authority  on  its  subject,  but,  independently  of  its  direct  historical 
value,  it  is  full  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  information,  and  of  the 
most  entertaining  pictures  of  ancient  men  and  manners.  We  shall 
concern  ourselves  chiefly  with  the  latter.  It  is  useful  enough  to 
know  where  to  refer  for  the  main  facts  as  to  the  registering  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  before  the  recent  Acts  came  into 
operation  ;  and  wc  may  do  Mr.  Burn  the  justice  to  add  that  to  his 
labours  we  probably  owe,  in  part,  the  present  improved  system  of 
registration.  But  the  curious  extracts  here  collected  from  the 
numerous  ancient  registers  which  he  has  examined  are  far  more 
interesting  than  the  dry  law  of  the  subject.  No  such  pleasure  as 
these  extracts  afford  us  is  reserved  for  our  posterity.  Future 
generations  will  find  nothing  but  the  barest  statistical  facts 
in  the  registers  of  our  own  times.  A  judge  of  assize,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  reproved  a  clergyman  for  inserting  in 
his  parochial  register  some  superfluous  particular  for  which  no 
proper  column  was  provided  in  the  authorized  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  great  part  of  the  charm  of  the  ancient  registers  is,  that 
we  may  so  often  discover  in  the  various  entries  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  registrar.  The  worthy  parish  priest  generally  took  care  to 
chronicle  what  he  pleased,  and  to  do  it  in  his  own  way.  Very 
often  he  would  revenge  a  private  grudge  in  his  register,  and 
embalm  the  moral  shortcomings  of  some  parishioner  in  a  neat 
Latin  entry.  Or,  according  to  his  own  tastes,  he  would  make  a 
record  of  whatever  struck  him  most  in  the  events  of  the  neigh- 
1  bourheod.  The  ripe  scholar,  the  affected  pedant,  the  theologian, 
and  the  busy-body,  all  draw  their  own  portraits  in  some  of  these 
registers.  Many  of  the  most  trifling  entries  have  now  no  small 
historical  value  attaching  to  them ;  almost  all  of  them  possess  the 
deepest  “interest,  not  only  for  the  antiquary,  but  for  the  philoso¬ 
phical  observer  of  manners  and  social  changes.  If  Mr.  Burn  would 
only  have  digested  the  numerous  extracts  which  he  gives,  his 
book  would  have  had  a  great  additional  value.  As  it  is,  the  reader 
finds  continually  something  new  and  instructive ;  but  the  task  of 
drawing  any  inferences  from  the  facts  is  left  by  the  author  to  his 
ingenuity. 

Speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  formal  parish  registers  in  England, 
Mr.  Burn,  correcting  the  common  opinion,  tells  us  that  they  date 
■  only  from  an  injunction  of  the  Vicar-General  Thomas,  Lord  Crom¬ 
well,  in  the  year  1538.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  passed  respecting 
registration  until  the  final  measure  of  1836.  Mr.  Burn  next 
describes  the  causes,  political  or  accidental,  of  the  imperfect  con¬ 
dition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  registers.  Here  we  come 
to  a  very  amusing  entry,  which  we  may  commend  to  the  notice  of 
the  clergy  of  those  rural  parishes  in  which,  as  is  often  the  case, 
two  or  three  common  names  will  exhaust  nearly  the  whole 
population : — 

Tunstall,  Kent.  In  this  parish  there  were  many  of  the  name  of  Pottman  ; 
the  clergyman  seems  to  have  been  tired  of  recording  them,  and  thus 
resolves : — 


*  The  History  of  Parish  Registers  in  England;  also  of  the  Registers  of 
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1557  Mary  Pottman,  nat.  and  bapt.  15  Apr. 

Mary  Pottman,  n.  and  b.  29  Jun. 

Mary  Pottman,  Sep.  22  Aug.  1567. 

From  hencefonvard  I  omitt  the  Pottmans. 

Barkstone,  in  Leicestershire,  had  a  much  more  scrupulous  vicar, 
who  has  left  us  this  curious  entry: — “  1689  Ellen,  the  Daughter 
of  Bryan  and  Ellen  Dun,  was  baptized  April  20.  Lord  pardon  me 
if  I  am  guilty  of  any  error  in  registering  Ellen  Dun’s  name.” 
Mr.  Neeliam,  parson  of  Rotherby,  has  the  credit  of  the  following- 
specimen  of  the  spasmodic  style  : — “  1 643  Bellum  !  1 644  Bellum  ! 
1645  Bellum!  Interruption,  Persecution!  Sequestration  by  John 
Mussen  Yeoman  and  John  Yates  Taylor!  1649,  1650,  1651, 
1652,  1653,  1654  Sequestration  !  Thomas  Silverwood,  Intruder.” 
In  1653  we  find  one  Thomas  Broughton,  Curate  of  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  recording  a  Latin  comminution,  in  the  style  of  the  old 
monastic  scribes,  against  any  who  should  alter  his  entries.  “  Si 
quis  hunc  librum  mutilare  vel  in  ulla  parte  vel  nomen  aliquod 
delere,  aut  in  falsurn  immutare  audeat,  pro  sacrileg.o  habeatur.” 
In  the  same  year,  the  register  of  Houghton-le-Spnng  exhibits  a  ! 
rather  mysteriously  worded  wai-ning  in  English : — 

Let  no  man  whatsoever  presume  to  scribble,  blott  out,  or  tear  out,  any 
part  of  the  leaves  of  this  Register  Booke,  as  they'  will  be  answearable  for  such 
their  great  presumpeon  and  folly  unto  tlie  gent  and  fewer  and  twenty  of  the 
said  parish. 

Compare  with  this  the  practical  advice  of  Job  Yate,  Rector  of 
Rodmarton,  Gloucestershire,  in  1630  : — 

If  you  will  have  this  Book  last,  bee  sure  to  aire  it  att  the  tier  or  in  the 
sunne  three  or  foure  times  a  yeare  —  els  it  will  grow  dankish  and  rott,  there¬ 
fore  look  to  it.  It  will  not  bee  amisse  when  you  find  it  dankish  to  wipe 
over  the  leaves  with  a  dry  wollen  cloath.  This  Place  is  very  much  subject 
to  dankishness,  therefore  I  say  looke  to  it. 

We  have  to  notice  by  the  way  an  unusual  number  of  errors  of 
the  press  in  the  volume  before  us.  Sometimes  the  figures  of  dates 
are  obviously  wrong ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  correct  them. 
We  are  often  obliged,  moreover,  to  doubt  the  spelling  of  the  Latin 
extracts,  and  a  still  worse  hash  is  made  of  the  Greek.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  Mr.  Burn’s  transcript  of  a  sentence  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Birchington  Registers,  dated  1553,  recording  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  second  volume  by  an  imbecile  woman  “  Secundis  inde 
liber  p.  una  fatnod  (sic)  muliere  erat  destruct?.” 

There  are  many  entries  of  course,  in  which  is  noticed  the  inter¬ 
ruption  caused  by  the  Civil  War,  and  by  the  appointment  of  lay- 
registrars  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
ejected  clergy  continued  to  keep  their  own  registers.  In  one  place, 
Helton,  in  Dorsetshire,  there  is  the  following  ill- written  memor¬ 
andum  by  one  of  the  intruded  ministers,  a  Mr.  Snoke.  In  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  celebrating  the  Bicentenary 
of  the  ejection  of  tlio  nonconforming  intruders,  we  will  quote  this 
specimen  of  the  composition  of  one  of  tlio  worthies  whom  they 
delight  to  honour.  What  must  the  sermons  have  been  of  this 
lucid  thinker  and  writer  ! 

1649.  At  my  first  coming  to  this  place  about  this  time  thcr  war  som 
married,  that  livid  in  the  parish,  others  buried,  and  especially  more  that  had 
their  children  baptized,  partly  in  contempt,  and  by  reason  of  ignorance  and 
wilfulness  against  me  refusing  to  be  examined,  of  the  poorer  sort,  and 
whereof  som  ar  living,  others  ar  dead,  the  which  if  they  should  live,  they 
would  be  made  uncapable  of  any  earthly  inheritance.  This  I  note  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  that  do.  And  so  I  left  it  in  the  dark’s  liberty. 

William  Snoice. 

The  early  registers  were  ordinarily  written  in  Latin ;  but  the 
miscellaneous  memoranda  were  often  entered  in  French,  Greek, 
and  even  in  sliort-liand.  Mr.  Richard  Ivilbie,  “  Minister  of  All¬ 
hallows  in  Darbie,”  was  a  man  of  some  common-sense,  if  wc  may 
judge  from  his  memorandum  of  May  16,  1610  :  “  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  register  for  English  people  should  be  written  in  Latin.” 
However,  for  many  years  afterwards  the  entries  of  that  parish  are 
still  in  Latin.  The  register  of  Cherry  Hinton,  near  Cambridge, 
has  a  Latin  couplet  prefixed,  which  betrays  the  hand  of  an 
academic  from  the  neighbouring  University  :  — 

Hie  puer  mtatem,  hie  vir  sponsalia  noscat, 

Hie  dccessorum  funera  quisque  seiat. 

Proceeding  to  describe  baptismal  registers  specifically,  Mr.  Burn 
discourses  pleasantly  enough  about  names,  but  not  without  some 
obvious  mistakes.  For  instance,  he  derives  the  name  of  Seymour 
frorn  De  Mora,  instead  of  from  the  Benedictine  worthy,  St.  Maur. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  he  tells  us  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
several  children  in  the  same  family  to  bear  the  same  Christian 
name.  A  will  of  John  Parnell,  in  1 545,  divides  his  goods  between 
“  old  John,  my  son,”  and  “  young  John,  my  son;”  and  one  Barker 
had  three  sons  living  named  John,  and  two  daughters  named 
Margaret.  Two  foundlings  picked  up  in  the  street  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Gregory-by-St.  Paul’s,  in  1629,  were  unkindly  named 
Moyses  and  Aaron ;  and  at  Landbeac-h,  in  1 595,  the  baptism  of  an 
unfortunate  child  was  thus  recorded :  —  “  Joane,  whom  we  may 
call  Yorkkooppe,  because  she  was  the  bastarde  daughter,  as  it  is 
commonly  reported,  of  one  John  York  and  Ann  Cooper.”  Some  of 
the  entries  recording  the  baptism  of  illegitimate  children  are  most 
curious  and  amusing,  but  few  of  them  would  bear  quotation.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  astrological  particulars  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  registries  of  births.  The  strangest  name  for  a  girl  which 
we  find  among  these  extracts  is  Honeylove,  registered  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Alkmund,  Derby,  in  1712.  Damaris,  a  Sciiptural  name, 
occurs  in  a  Sussex  entry.  Mr.  Burn,  in  quoting  the  entry  of  the 
baptism  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  took  place  after  his  father’s 
death,  calls  it,  strangely  enough,  “  the  posthumous  baptism  of  Sir 
Isaac.” 

The  registers  of  burials  often  afford  the  most  strange  and  whim¬ 


sical  particulars.  Here  is  an  entry  from  Buxted,  Sussex,  in  1 666  :  — 
“  Richard  Bassett,  the  old  clarke  of  this  parish,  who  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  offices  of  clarke  and  sexton  for  the  space  of  43  years, 
whose  melody  warbled  forth  as  if  he  had  been  thumped  on  the 
back  with  a  stone,  was  buried  the  20th  of  September,  1666.”  Is 
this  the  origin  of  a  well-known  living  musician’s  description  of 
what  is  called  Gregorian  music  P  There  is  many  a  grim  joke  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  registers  of  burials.  Thus,  at  Saffron  Walden,  we 
find  the  “  oulde  girl  from  the  workhouse ;  ”  at  Cheshunt,  “  Old 
Half-head  ”  and  “  Barberry,  an  old  maid ;  ”  at  Esher,  “  Bacchus, 
alias  Hogtub,  alias  Fat  Jack,  alias  John ;  ”  at  Newington  Butts, 
“  Richd.  Budds,  alias  Whistling  Dick ;  ”  and  elsewhere  “  Mother 
Gammon,”  “  Tipling  Tomlinson,”  and  the  like.  In  St.  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate,  a  tradesman  dealing  in  aqua  vitro  is  described  as  “  an 
acquavity  man.”  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Newcastle,  were  buried  on 
August  21,  1650,  thirteen  persons,  “ partes” — they  are  called  in 
the  entry,  who  -were  executed  all  on  the  same  day,  as  witches.  In 
the  same  town,  in  1627,  a  woman  whose  business  it  was  to  lay  out 
the  dead,  was  described  at  her  own  burial  in  racy  north  country 
speech,  as  “  Margrat  the  grave-wife.”  In  1632,  at  Lichfield,  it 
was  still  sufficiently  rare  to  be  expressly  noticed  that  a  person  was 
buried  “with  a  coffin.” 

In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Burn  enters  at  length  upon  the  question  of 
the  “  lawless  churches  ”  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  which 
clandestine  marriages  were  solemnized  before  Lord  Hardwick’s  Act 
in  1753.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  Fleet  Register — “September 

ye  nth,  1745,  Edwd  - - and  Elizabth  —  were  married,  and 

would  not  let  me  know  their  names,  ye  man  said  he  was  a  weaver 
and  lived  in  Bandyleg  Walk  in  the  Boroug-h.  —  Pr.  E.  Ash  well.” 
In  other  entries  the  officiating  minister  records  that  the  parties 
married  “  were  so  vile  as  to  ask  for  a  certyfic-ate  to  be  antedated ;  ” 
and  in  one  place  he  adds  the  memorandum,  “  Had  a  noise  of  foure 
hours  about  the  money.”  At  Seasalter,  in  Kent,  one  Mr.  Patten, 
an  eccentric  person,  who  is  described  in  Grose’s  Olio,  used  to  enter 
marriages  in  some  such  indecent  style  as  this  —  “  John  Ilousden, 
widower,  a  gape-mouthed,  lazy  fellow,  and  Hannah  Matthews, 
hot-upon’t,  an  old  toothless,  wriggling  hag,  were  tramell’d  by 
license  at  the  Cathedral,  Seasalter,  June  6,  1744.  A  Caspian 
bowl  of  well-acidulated  glimigrim !  ”  Still  more  curious  are  the 
extracts  collected  under  the  head  of  “Miscellaneous  Contents 
of  Parish  Registers.”  Here  are  the  grotesque  names  by  which 
the  plague  is  described  at  Loughborough,  something  like  the 
list  of  drinks  at  an  American  bar  —  “1551,  June.  The  Swat, 
called  New  Acquaintance,  alias  Stoupe,  Knave,  and  Know 
thy  Master,  began  the  24th  of  this  month.”  A  Leicestershire 
parson,  or  clerk,  thus  vents  his  spleen  on  an  unfortunate 
parishioner  in  1638  —  “Mary  Snelson  is  starke  nought,  stinking 
nought.  Blot  not  this  not.”  “God’s  hand  sore  in  pocks,"  is  an 
entry  by  the  Vicar  of  Beverley  in  October  1648.  We  commend 
the  brevity  of  this  sentence  to  the  penny-a-liners  of  our  day. 

Finally,  Mr.  Burn  describes  the  registers  which  have  been  kept 
by  the  several  bodies  of  Nonconformists,  and  he  makes  some  very 
useful  suggestions,  which  are  much  needed,  as  to  the  preservation 
of  the  original  ancient  registers  of  our  old  parishes.  The  chief  of 
these  is,  that  the  names  in  them  should  be  carefully  indexed,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  perpetual  thumbing  of  the  well-worn  and  per¬ 
haps  already  nearly  illegible  leaves.  This  volume  is  complete  of  its 
kind,  and  deserves  a  warm  welcome  from  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Suturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent , 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 
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■ROYAL  EMLISH  OPE  LA,  COVEN T  G  AUDEN-. 

Under  the  Management  of,  Mug  LO.UISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  II  XRRIsOA’,  Sole 

Lessee*.  Open  for  the  Seventh  Operatic  Season.  Arranyements  for  the  Week : _ 

On  Monday,  September  l.and  Friday,  5,  Wallace’s  Grand  Opera,  entitled  MARITANA. 
On  Tuesday,  September  2,  Thursday.  4,  and  Saturday,  6,  Benedict’s  highly  successful  Opera, 
entitled  THE  LILY  OF  KILLAENEY.  On  Wednesday,  September  3, .Meyerbeer's  Romantic 
Opera,  entitled  DINT) RAIL  Commence  at  Eight.  The  Box-Office  open  daily  from  Ten  to 
Five.  No  Restriction  to  Full  Evening  Dress.  _ 

/CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS',  Every  Night  at  St.  James’s  Hall. — 

Tite  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight. (including  Saturday),  and  every  Saturday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Proprietor,  W.  P. 
COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Entire  Change  of  Programme  on.  Monday  next. 

■ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  AUTUMN 

SHOW,  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  10,  at  South  Kensington.  Open- at  1  o’clock. 
Banda  commence  at  2  o’clock.  Tickets,  Ilalf-a-crown,  to  be  had  at  the  Garden,  and*of  the 
principal  Librarians  and  MusicseUcrs. 

Next  Election  of  Fellows,  September  5. _ 

R  R  YSTAL  PALACE.  —  Half -  Guinea  Season  Tickets, 

available  till  April  30,  1S63,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  0  Exeter  Hall,  and  tile  usual  Agents. 
These  Tickets  admit  to  the  Flower  Shows,  Blondin’s  Performances,  Brass  Band.Competitions, 
Special  Fetes,  fcc.  &c.;  and  on  all  ordinary  occasions. _ 

J  BEDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  Tl.R.IT.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &ci  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Ad  mitt  ance.  Is. _ 

Will  positively  close  September  23. 

RRITH’S  NEW  PICTURE,  “The  RAILWAY  STATION,” 

is  now  on  View  Daily  to  the  Public  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  7  Haymarket,,next  door  to 
the  Theatre,  between- tlie  hours  of  11  and  6  p.m.  Admission,. One  Shilling. 

O  THE  INDEPENDENT  ELECTORS 
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MINES.— 


BOROUGH  OF  STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

Gentlemen*,  * 

I  venture  to  offer  myself  for  the  representation  of  your  Borough,  in  succession  to  your  late 
respected  Member,  Mr.  Ricardo* 

Connected  as  I  am  with  North  Staffordshire,  I  feel  that  I  do  not  approach  you  as  a  stranger, 
while  I  can  promise  that,  if  I  succeed,  my  best  exertions  will  never  be  wanting  to  further  your 
interests. 

I  come  before  you  as  a  Liberal  Conservative,  untrammelled  by  party  connexions,  and 
anxious  to  maintain  our  country  prosperous  at  home,  honoured  and  influential  all  over 
the  world,  enjoying  the  largest  amount  of  freedom  compatible  with  good  government,  and 
ready  alike  to  repel  attack  or  to  second  its  just  pretensions  by  the  display  of  sufficient  physical 
resources. 

I  shall  accordingly  support  all  measures  calculated  to  place  the  national  armament  on  a 
sufficient,  though  not  extravagant,  basis,  convinced  as  I  am  that  stinginess  on  this  head  will  in 
the  long  run  prove  to  be  the  most  extravagant  policy.  I  am  also  a  warm  supporter  of  that 
great  Volunteer  Movement,  to  which*  I  am  convinced  that  England  in  no  little  degree  owes 
her  present  security. 

A  Churchman  myself  by  conviction,  I  am  anxious  to  secure  the  same  toleration  to  those 
of  my  fellow  citizens  whose  convictions  tend  other  ways,  as  I  claim  from  them  for  my  own 
opinions. 

I  approach  foreign  politics  with  all  the  painful  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  growing 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  While  private  and  public  benevolence  can  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen,  and  while  British  enterprise  can  be  turned  to  open 
fresh  cotton-markets,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  trade  can  .be  fully  restored  until  commerce  is 
renewed  with  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  At  the  same  time  England  ought  never  to 
speak  when  she  is  not  sure  her  voice  will  be  respected.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  the 
judgment  of  united  Europe  will  ratify  the  independence  of  the  Southern  States.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  it  is  open  to  us  to  sympathize  with  the  gallant  exertions  of  an  unanimous  people 
struggling  for  constitutional  freedom  against  tremendous  odds.  It  is  equally  open  to  us  to 
deplore  the  unhappy  infatuation  which  has  driven  the  Northern  Union  to  venture  its  all  upon 
the  cast  for  empire,  misnamed  liberty,  and  thus  to  risk  tlie  material  ruin  of  both  sections  of  the 
former  Republic  and  its  own  moral  degradation. 

As  to  questions  nearer  home,  it  is  enough  to -say  that  it  is  England’s  best  interest  to  keep 
friends  with  France  by  letting  France  feel  that  our  friendship  is  not  extorted  by  fear. 

Trusting  that  this  expression  of  my  opinions  will  be  agreeable  to  you, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE. 

Stoke- up  on- Trent ,  Avgust  25,  1862. 

J  ONDON,  BRIGHTON,  and  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY.— 

I  FonrpcrCent.  Debenture  Stock _ The  Dirsctorsare  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 

for  the  ISSUE  at  par  of  the  remainder  of  the  Company’s  perpetual  FOUR  per  CENT.  DEBEN¬ 
TURE  STOCK,  to  he  inscribed  in  tlie  books  of  the  Company  without  payment!  of  stamp  duty  or 
other  expense. 

This  Stock  will  have  the  same  priority  as  the  present  Mortgage  Debt. 

Tlie  fixed  dividend  will  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  money  is  paid  to  the  Company’s 
credit,  and  half-yearly  interest  to  June  30  and  December  31  in  each  year  will  be  transmitted  by 
warrants  payable  on  those  days  respectively. 

Forms  of  application  for  any  amountof  Stock  (not  being  fractions  of  a  pound)maybc  obtained 
from  the  undersigned. 

London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus.  FREDERICK  SLIGHT ^  Secretary. 


Royal  school 

Director. 

Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session  1862-3,  which  will  commence  on  October  6,  tho  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  aiven 

1.  Chemistry'.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  & c. 

•2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  II.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

t  Minteg!°Sy'  }  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Robert.  Willis,  M. A.,. F.R.S. 

8.  Physics-  By  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

In- ’.ruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  byr  Mr.  Binns. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  ono  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
"the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  prospectus  and  information,  apply;  at  the ATuseum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street, 
L°nd0n~ _ _ _ _ _  TRBNIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar, 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  school,  ipswich. 

Head  Master— (appointed  January  1858). 

Rev.  HUBERT  ASHTON  HOLDEN,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Senior  Classic,  1845  ;  Editor  of  “  Aristophanes,”  “Minucius  Felix, 
Sec.  Examiner  for  the  East  India  Civil  Servioe,  1857,  and  formerly  Vice- Principal  of 
Cheltenham  College. 

Sub-Master. 

Rev.  HENRY  A.  BARCLAY.  M.A..  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  sometime  Senior  Master, 
'  Trinity  College,  Glen  almond,  N.B. 

Mathematical  Masters. 

FRANCIS  PATTRICK,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  Eighth 
Wrangler,  1861. 

Rev.  J.  DUNNINGHAM.  M.A.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  late  Head  Mastor  of 
’  Colchester  School,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary  Key,  Ipswich. 

Assistant  Masters. 

Rev.  R.  N.  SANDERSON,  M. A.,  formerly  Lusby  Scholar,  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  M.  TAYLER,  sometime  Assistant  Master,  Trinity  College,  Glenahnond,  N.B. 
JOSEPH  CARMAN,  Esq. 

Modem  Language  Master. 

T.  A.  N.  MEYEROWICZ,  Esq.,  Master  of  Modern  Languages  for  four  years  in  Trinity 
College,  Glenalmond,  N.B. 

Drawmg-M aster. 

WILLIAM  T.  GRIFFITHS,  Esq.,  Master  of  Government  School  of  Design,  Ipswich. 
Chapel  and  Music-Master. 

R.  W.  FOSTER,  Esq. 


Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  1851,  consist  of  two  large  Sohool-rooms  and  other  smaller 
Class-rooms,  a  School  Chapel,  and  the  Ifcnd  Master’s  House,  which  has  accommodation  for 
upwards  of  sixty  hoys,  and  possesses  every  requisite  for  the  comfort  oi  the  boys. 

The  Trinity  Term  commences  on  September  13,  at  9  a.m 


A  MARRIED  GRADUATE,  without.  Family,  M.A.  Oxford, 

A-*-  and  educated  at  Eton  — who  has,  Had  experience  in  Private  Tuition  at  Eton  and  in 
families — purposing  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Italy,  wishes  to  meet  with 
one  or  two  Pupils  to  accompany  him.  Terms  and  all’  particulars  may  be  learnt  by  applying, 
by  letter,  to  Italicus,  Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames, .Oxon. _ _____ 

A  LADY  and.  her  DAUGHTER,  residing  in  a  good  central 

AS*-  situation  in  London,  wish  to  receive  one  or  two  young  Ladies  as  Board  era,  and  to  super¬ 
intend  their  Studies,  either  with  or  without  masters.  The  lady  is  an  artist  in  painting,  a 
musician,  and  proficient  in  French;  her  daughter  haa -studied. for  five  years  at  Queen’s  College, 
from  whence  she  has  first-class  certificates.  Address,  by  letter,  to  Y.  C.,  care  of  Mr.  White, 

1  Fitzroy  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  _ 

TQONN,  ON  THE  RHINE.— Dr.  BREUSING  PREPARES 

-0-** 1  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS- for  the 

ARMY  or  N AYY,  &c _ Address,  Dr.  Breusing,  160  Coblenzer  Strasse,  Bonn,  Rhenislt  Prussia. 

Reference,  Rev.  E.  Thring,.  Uppingham,  Rutland,  and  others*  Prospectuses  may  ba  had  at 
Messrs.  Dulau’s,  37  Soho.Square,  London,.  W. _ 

Tf1  RANGE.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION  for  the  Army,  Oxford, 

Public  Schools,  Civil  Service,.  &c.  —  A  Married  Clergyman,  Graduate  of  Oxford,. receives 
FOUR  PUPILS.  Great  Facilities  for  Modern  Languages.  Sea-side  Residence..  Address, 
Rev.  M.  A.  Oxon,  Pavilion  Lefaix,  Rue  S»inte-Adresse.  Havre.  France. _ 

lyi-ILLTARY  EDUCATION  cat  Bromsgrove  House,  Croydon, 

under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Johnstone, M.A. ,  for  many  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Examiner  at  the  late  Military  College,  Addiseombe.  The  Term  will  begin  on 
September  1. _ 

TU1  RANGE. — A  Foreign  Private  Tutor,  residing  in  the  Nei°-h- 

bourhood  of  Paris,  and  preparing  Eiskt  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  nobility  and  the 
higher  classes  of  society  for  the  Army,  Civil  Service,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has- a  vacancy  for 
Two — Apply,  by  letters  (prepaid),  to  Professor  Dr.  B.,  14  Rue  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Germain  en 
Laye,  France. _ 

YLENTON.— SOUTH  of  FRANCE.— A  Medical  Gentleman 

■P*-*-  (married),  lately  attached  to  two  London  Hospitals,  and  now  occupying  a  villa  in  one  of 
the  best  situations  at  Menton,  can  receive  Two  or  Three  Invalids  to  reside  with  Mm  during  the 
ensuing  winter. 

The  highest  professional  and  other  references  will  he  given. 

Address.  P.  0.  P.,  7  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. _ 

?:i-OOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Pike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  Is. :  or  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. _ 

/  WTERHAM,  on  the  Surrey  Hills,  17  miles  from  London. — 

^-//  LAND  to  be  SOLD  or  LET,  in  plots  of  from  4  to  20  Acres,  for  first-class  residences, 
cither  on  the  hill  or  in  the  valley.  Healthy  soil.  Ample  supply  of  the  best  Spring  Water  to 
the  tops  of  the  houses — Apply  to  M.  R.  Martin,  Estate  Office,  Caterliam,  Red  Ilill. _ 

TV  ENSINGTON.. — An  Establishment,  intended  for  only  a  small 

number  of  residents,  is  open  to  Young  Ladies  requiring  a  careful  and  systematic  course 
of  Education,  or  seekingthe  advantages  of  eminent  masters  for  specific  studies. 

Terms  and  further  particulars-  may  be  had  on  application  to  tlie  Lady  Superintendent, 
39  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. _ 

XJYDROTHERAPEUTICS.— BEN  RHYDDING,  ILKLEY. 

This  is  one  of  the  complctest  establishments  in  Europe  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and 
Visitors. 

For  Prospectus,  and  detailed  description  of  Ben  Rhydding  and  its  unsurpassed  Grounds, 
apply  to  the  House  Steward,  Ben  Rhydding,  Otley,  Yorkshire. 

T-TYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  E-din.  The 
TURKISH  BATII  on  the  premises*  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ 

XYYDROPATHTC  ESTABLISHMENT.  —  THE  BEULAH 

SPA,  Upper  Norwood,  within  20;  minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Terms  for 
Patients,  from  Three  Guineas.  Particulars  of  Dr.  RITTERBANDT,  M.D.  VISITORS  can 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Private  Sitting  Rooms rif-reauirod.  Terms 
from  Two  Guineas  per  week.  Table-d’liotc  at  2  and  7.ixVio«it. 

TyrONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  R.,  6  Norris  Street,  St,  James’s, 
London,  S.W. _ 

GUO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS.  —  PASSPORTS:  and 

VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre _ N.B.  Circular  of  Instructions- post  free. _ 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS. —  Surplus  Copies  of  Motley’s 

“Dutch  Republic,”  Galton’s  “  Vacation  Tourist,”  “  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,”  Du  Chaillu’s 
“Africa,”  “Dr.  Wolff’s  Life,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Montalembert’s  “  Monks  of  the  West,” 
“Brunei’s  Life,”  and  mauy  other  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

GIXTEEN  VOLUMES  at  a  time  are  supplied  from  COOMES’S 

LIBRARY  to  Country  Subscribers,  paying  £3  3s.  per  annum,  a  larger  number  than  is 
allowed  by  any  other  library  in  town  or  country.  Town  Subscriptions,  One  Guinea  and 
upwards.  Prospectus  sent  on  application — 141  Regent  Street,  W. 

OHO  COUNTRY  VISITORS. — A  small  but  powerful  Double 

GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibition,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  pair  of  hand  spectacles.  A  most  acceptable  present  for  country  friends. 
Price  30s.  At  Callaghan’s,  Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street.  Post 
free  on  remittance.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  glasses  by  Voritlilnuer,  Vienna. 

SINGLE  TOOTII  from  5s.  SETS  from  5  guineas. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AND  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

AS*-  Messrs.  Lewin.  Mosely  &  Sons  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  improved  Gum-coloured 
Enamelled  base  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  which  supersedes  all  metals  or  other  agents  nowin 
general  use,  and  as  it  is  moulded  in  a  soft  state,  all  inequalities  of  the  gums  or  roots  of  teeth  are 
carefully  protected,  thus  insuring  an  unerring  fit  and  a  perfect  system  of  painless  Dentistry. 
Consultation  and  every  information  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases  by  Lewin  Mosely 
&  Sons,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

A  WHOLE  life  may  he  passed  with  scarcely  a  day  of  illness  if 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  be  used  upon  the  first  premonitory  symptoms  of.  functional 
derangement.  They  net  as  a  mild  and  balsamic  aperient,  removing  without  the  slightest  pain  or 
inconvenience  all  obstructions,  and  restore  tlie  whole  system  to  a  state  of  health  and  comfort. 
May  he  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes  Is.  ljd.,  2s.  lid.,  and  in  Family  Puekets, 
lls.  each,  _ _ _ 

DR.  D  E  JONGH’S 

(.Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

I  G  H  T-B  R  O  W  N  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  tlie  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  lor 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

#  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“  I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Liglit-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  andGoiha* 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  ol  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  df,  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.: 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  mid  signature,  without 
which  none  can  rossiDLY  HE  ofnuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

sole  consignees: 


ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
CAUTION. —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 
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T.ONDON  LIFE  ASSOCIATION,  81  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Instituted  1806. 

President— CHARLES  FRANKS,  Esq. 

Vice-President — J OHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 


Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Alfred  Head,  Esq. 


Trustees. 


Robert  Hanbury,  Esq. 
Bonamy  Dobree.Esq. 


The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  members  assured.  The  surplus 
is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a  reduction  of  the  premiums  after  seven 
early  payments  have  been  made. 

If  the  present  rate  of  reduction  be  maintained,  persons  now  effecting  assurances  will  be  en- 
fitled,  after  seven  years,  to  a  reduction  of  731  per  cent.,  whereby  each  £10  of  annual  premium 
•will  be  reduced  to  £2  13s. 

This  Society  has  paid  in  claims  more  than  . £1,330,000 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to .  6.500,000 

Its  accumulated  fund  exceeds . . .  2,750,000 

And  its  gross  income  is  upwards  of  .  340,000 


Assurances  may  be  effected  up  to  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission,  nevertheless  the  new  assurances  effected 
in  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to  £321,315,  and  the  new  annual  premiums  to  £12,088. 

EDWARD  DOCKER.  Secretary. 


TYTORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

'  Established  1808  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  ASSURED. 
Accumulations  exceed  £2,000,000 — Income  £237,000. 

Amount  Assured  and  Bonuses,  £5,570,465. 

Bonuses  assigned  to  the  Amount  of  £1,631,156. 

The  rates  of  premium  are  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  most  offices — a  benefit  equivalent  to 
an  annual  bonus.  One  half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent 
charge  upon  policies  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Society’s  Offices,  6  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.;  and 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich. _ 

Established  1837. 

T>  RITANNI A  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■TJ  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Yict.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent— 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Bern,  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  e.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  l  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS.  Secretary. 
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U I  TABLE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President . 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock.  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper.  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

H.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entiro  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  sluires,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  xic,ieo,ooo  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  iu  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  or  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 
Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

_ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary, 

Tl/T  ALYERN  BINOCULARS  (BURROW’S).  —  Gentlemen 

requiring  first-rate  Glasses  for  Yachting,  Racing,  Shooting,  or  Touring,  will  find  the 
Malvern  superior  to  all.  Contains  Twelve  Lenses  of  the  finest  quality,  accurately  tested. 
Prices,  from  3  to  6  guineas,  sent  on  receipt  of  post-office  order  to  W.  &  J.  Burrow,  Great 
Malvern.  London  Agents— City  :  Wales  &  M‘Culloch,32  Ludgate  Street,  and  56  Chcapside, 
E.C.  West  End  :  B.  Arnold.  72  Baker  Street.  W. 

J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORS,  114,  116,  118,  120, 

Regent  Street,  22  Cornhill,  London;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 
AUTUMNAL  DRESS.-FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

Nicoll’s  Neglige  Angola  Suits,  Two  Guineas. 

Nicoll’s  Angola  Trousers,  Sixteen  Shillings. 

FOR  LADIES. 

NIcoITb  Waterproof  Jackets  and  Cloaks,  for  the  sea-side  or  travelling,  One  Guinea  each. 
FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

_ Nicoll’s  Knickerbocker  and  other  Suits,  One  Guinea  each. _ 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House.  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  of  the  necessary 

Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Pricesof  each  Article.  NOTICE _ THRESHER’S  INDIA 

TWEED  SUITS,  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  and  THRESHER’S 
INDIA  GAUZE  W  AISTCOATS  were  invented  and  are  manufactured  exclusively  by 
Thresher  &  Glenny,  and  lor  which  they  were  awarded  the  International  Exhibition  Medal  of 
1862  ;  the  Exhibition  Medal  of  1861 ;  and  the  Madras  Medal  of  1866.  The  hit  h  character  and  uni¬ 
versal  approval  of  these  articles  have  led  to  a  number  of  inferior  imitations,  all  of  which  are  adver¬ 
tised  under  similar  but  triftingly  altered  names,  and  therefore  Messrs.  Thresher  &  Glenny  feel 
it  necessary  to  announce  that  the  India  Gauze  Waistcoats,  the  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,  and  the 
India  Tweed  Suits  can  only  be  procured  at  their  Establishment,  162  STRAND,  next  door  to 
Somerset  House  London. 


H 


KNICKERBOCKERS,  and  Hose  to  match.  —  Sold  by 

_L\_  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  152  Strand,  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 
leondon .  N.  B.  List  s  of  prices  forwarded  free  of  exnense. 


45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

OILER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  i7  ,15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figuies. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  nnd  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 


“C1  URN  ITU  RE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

.  .  Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . . 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete  .  . . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . *  26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  s.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 
_ Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application . 

T)INNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEI  ORD  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  Loudon,  aud  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HP  HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally.  ns  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 

&  c. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  B.  d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15  0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  16 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  7  0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  15  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0  6 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  9  0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0  6 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12  0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  3 

4 

0  4 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

0  1 

8 

0  2 

3 

0  2 

6 

0  2  0 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

0  4  0 

1  4 

0 

1  7 

6 

1  10 

0 

1  12  0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  7  0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  10 

0 

0  17 

0 

0  17 

0 

1  0  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3 

3 

0  4 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13  10 

3 

14  19 

6 

16  4  0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

T5EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  iu  this 
country. 

Bedsteads  from . 12s.  6d.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Buths,  from . 8s.  Od.  to  £6  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from .  6s.  Od.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

»  »  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  ol  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro¬ 
plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves, 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Paths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bed¬ 
ding,  Bed-room,  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large 
Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3.  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s 
Place  ;  and  1  Newman’s  Mews. 


T^RESSING  CASES,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS, 

DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR¬ 
MOLU  SUITES  for  the  WRITING  TABLE, Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Inkstands,  Railway  Com¬ 
panions,  Luncheon  Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s. 
to  in  guineas;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits,  ,1s.  6d.  each;  and  a  choice  variety  of  useful 
ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON.  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 


TNTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  arc  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  bs 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker’s  Patent.” _ 

CHUBB  &  SON — “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  also  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  Sales.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

Y^HUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CUUBIPS  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  (p  atis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

Q  T  A  I  N  E  D  GLASS  WINDOWS 

^  FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLEE,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS — 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

T-T  ARLAN  I)  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

-LJL  SHOW-POOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  IRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

r|MIE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited,  to  our 

-L  Stock  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  28s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Bcaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Leoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 

_ _ _ ARTHUR.  COPPER,  &  CO. 

TDIESSE  &  LUBIN’S  HUNGARY  WATER,  cooling,  refresh- 

ing,  invigorating.  “lam  hot  surprised  to  lenrn,”  says  Humboldt,  “  that  orators,  clergy¬ 
men,  lecturers,  authors,  and  poets  give  it  the  preference,  for  it  refreshes  the  memory  ”  Em¬ 
phatically  the  scent  for  warm  weather.  A  case  of  six  bottles,  10s. ;  single  samples.  2s. —2  New 
Bond  Street,  W. _ 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE, 
CUBBY,  or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Currv  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. 


S 


U  C  E.  —  L  E  A  &  p  E  R  R 
WOBCESTEBSHIBE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 
None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 


I  N 


- -  -  - - - -  .. s  “pi'4-4 ,  iauu,  uuhic,  uuu  siuppcr. 

***  Sold  by  Ckqsse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

TJIS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

„ -*■  Paraffin.  1»-  8d.  per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound  ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candle?, 
28.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  II.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c 
_ _ _ 16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London.  _ 

Q  HER  WOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixp  ence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “Price’s  Patent  Child’s.’’-PE..Mr,NT,  VAnxinr  x. _ 

JpRICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  be  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

„r>  ^ !bV,  Ub->  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 

Price  s  Patent.  —  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S. _ 

(j  L  E  N  F  I  E  L  D  PATENT  STARCH, 

t  \  irNTvnEaa  1NeTHE-c.ROYAI'  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers 
Grocers,  &c.  &c — WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London.  * 

TY  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER 

unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  nnd  every  species  of  Insert* 


unrivalled  m  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  nnd  every  species  of  Ir 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each  Us-  puckets  sent  free  bv 
ior  14  stamps),  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  E.C.  * 


Insect, 
post 


QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

LT  „tF?nRDl^  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect’ 
Books1  thC  ClUef  I>rUEgI8ts’  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


T?URNISII  your  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES :  they 

-4.  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end _ Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  I.IST  may  be  had  on 

application  or  post-free.  This  List  embraces  the  leading  nriicles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery.  Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats,  &c _ Deane  &  Co.,  London  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  1700. _ 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 


MF.  DENT,  83  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
S3  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 


This  day  is  published,  Svo.  15s. 

AN  ENQUIRY  into  the  THEORIES  of  HISTORY:  Chance— 

AX.  Law— Will ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

“  Written  to  combat  certain  opinions  which  have  lately  been  gaining  ground  with  some 
classes  of  thinkers,  this  treatise  is  well-timed.” — Examiner,  Aug.  16. 

“  This  is  both  an  able  and  an  interesting  book  j  for  the  writer,  while  an  accurate  and  in  some 
respects  an  original  thinker,  has  also  the  command  of  a  clear  and  animated  style.  The  general 
scope  of  the  book  is  the  refutation  of  that  naked  patriotism  of  which  M.  Comte  is  the  apostle. 
...  Of  the  whole  work  we  can  confidently  say  that  it  is  decidedly  one  to  be  read  by  every  tr  an 
interested  in  these  questions.  It  is  a  weighty  treatise,  and  an  important  contribution  to  philo¬ 
sophy.”— Frees,  Aug.  16. 

This  day  is  published,  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  TRIP  in  HUNGARY  and  TRANSYLVANIA, 

aX.  in  the  SPRING  of  1862.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted. 

“  The  volume  is  one  both  of  value  and  entertainment.” — Athenceum,  Aug.  16. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  agreeable  companion  for  a  tour  than  the  author  of  this 
interesting  volume.”— Press,  Aug.  9. 

One  closely-printed  8vo.  vol.  12s. 

XJISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  in  INDIA.  By 

-S--L  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  Containing  a  copious  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Chronological  Index  of  Events. 

Students  who  have  to  pass  an  Examination  on  the  nistory  of  India  will  find  Mr.  Thornton's 
the  best  and  cheapest  volume  to  consult,  for  whilst  it  is  a  complete  and  comprehensive  History, 
the  style  is  lively  and  interesting,  a  great  coutrast  with  all  other  Histories  of  India. 


One  large  closely-printed  8vo.  vol.  with  Map,  XI  Is. 

4  GAZETTEER  of  INDIA,  compiled  from  Documents  at  the 

India  Office, and  other  official  returns  made  in  India.  By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 


4JAPS  of  INDIA.  —  A  List,  gratis,  on  application. 

London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co..  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER’S  PRIMARY  CHARGE. 

Just  published,  8vo.  2s. 

4  CHARGE  delivered  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of 

-L  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  at  his  Primary  Visitation,  in  August  1862,  by  Henry,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Published  by  request. 

_ London :  Bell  &  Daldt,  186  Fleet  Street. _ 

Just  published,  entirely  New  Edition,  post  8vo.  Is.;  free  by  book  post,  Is.  Id. 

rFHE  TOURIST’S  GUIDE  to  WELLS,  the  CATHEDRAL, 

CHEDDAR  CLIFFS,  WOOKEY  HOLE,  EBBOR  ROCKS,  &c.  &c.;  with  Illustrations, 
and  a  Chronological  List  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

“  A  reliable  guide,  that  will  direct  how  best  to  sec  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  being  seen  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Wells.” — Plymouth  Gazette. 

“We  found  the  work  very  useful  on  a  recent  visit,  and  owe  much  of  our  pleasure  to  its 
valuable  information.” — Western  Times. 

“  Very  fairly  done.” — J.  //.  Parker ,  Esq. 

_ Wells  (Somerset)  :  Thomas  Gref.n.  _ 

The  Second  Volume,  with  a  Portrait,  of  the 

T  IFE  and  LETTERS  of  WASHINGTON  IRVING  (Geoffrey 

*  Crayon),  Author  of  “  The  Sketch  Book,”  &c.,  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Bentley  on 
I  ridoy,  August  29,  1862. 

New  Burlington  Street.  August  27, 1862. _ _ 

Third  Edition,  Is. 


(VN  the  RECOGNITION  of  the  SOUTHERN  STATES.  By 

Lr  James  Spence,  Author  of  “  The  American  Union.” 

_ Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, _ 

Just  ready,  3  vols.  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a  Photograph,  £1  Us.  6d. 

I\/rEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE.  By  Charles 

-*-*-*-  Stretton,  Esq. 

 Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

V7"ERSES  and  TRANSLATIONS.  By  C.  S.  C. 

*  •*....  We  were  surprised  by  the  little  book  into  laughter,  and  charmed  by  its  whimsical 

grace  or  grotesque  suggestions  now  and  then  running  into  lines  hardly  surpassed  in  their  way 
since  the  days  of  Thomas  Hood.” — Examiner. 

_ Cambridge :  Deiohton,  Belt,,  &  Co. _ 

This  day  is  published,  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  7s.  6d. 

T^OLIORUM  SILVULA,  Part  the  First :  being  Passages  for 

Translation  into  Latin  Elegiac  and  Heroic  Verse.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
ili-EERT  Ashton  Holden,  M. A.,  Head  Master  of  Ipswich  School  ;  late  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  i  Editor  of  Aristophanes,  &c. 

Cambridge  :  Deiohton,  Bell,  &  Co. 


Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

"DACON’S  ESSAYS,  -with  Annotations.  By  Richard  Whately, 

-A-'*  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

TRANSLATIONS  BY  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

Square  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

rpHE  VITA  NUOVA  of  DANTE.  Translated,  with  an  Intro- 

-I-  duction  and  Notes. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  9s. 

THE  ODES  of  HORACE.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 

with  a  Life  and  Notes. 

Post  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

CATULLUS.  Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes. 

_ London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  6s. 

"jVTADEMOISELLE  MORI :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Rome. 

_ London;  Park  eh  .  Son.  £  Bor  rv.  West.  Strand. _ 

This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 

T3  ARREN  HONOUR :  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  Guy 

'  Livingstone.”  Reprinted  from  “  Fraser's  Magazine.” 

_ _ _ London:  Parser,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

MR.  WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  16s. 

TTHE  QUEEN’S  MARIES :  a  Romance  of  Holyrood. 

_ London:  Parker,  Soy,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

XT  ATE  COVENTRY :  an  Autobiography.  Edited  by  O.  J. 

Wiiyte  Melville. 

_ London:  Parker,  Sox,  &  Boprn,  West  Strand. _ 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  9s. 

T  EISURE  HOURS  in  TOWN.  A  Selection  from  the 

•*— *  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

_ London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

On  September  1,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  Vol.  IV.  of 

4  LL  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  An  Illustrated  Record  of 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe.  Edited  by  W.  F. 
Ainsworth,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Exquisitely  Illustrated. 

_ London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  Vol.  III.  of 

THE  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE.  The  cheapest  volume  ever 

published,  containing  534  pages  of  entertaining  and  instructive  literature,  with  engravings 
from  designs  by  the  most  eminent  artists. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  “  WATERS.” 

On  September  1,  never  before  published,  2s. 

T TNDIS COVERED  CRIMES.  By  “Waters,”  Author  ©f 

“  Recollections  of  a  Police  Officer,”  “  Experiences  of  a  Real  Detective,”  &c.  &c. 

N.B _ This  intensely  interesting  work  surpasses  in  dramatic  effect  and  narrative  power 

anythiug  hitherto  produced. 

_ London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

THE  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 

On  September  1,  never  before  published,  2s. 

■DECOLLECTIONS  of  an  IRISH  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 

^  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  H.  R.  Addison. 

This  work  records  ihe  extraordinary  career,  extending  over  thirty  years,  of  the  late 
celebrated  Major  Vokes,  Chief  Police  Magistrate  of  Munster,  his  surprising  pursuit  of 
“  Whiteboys,”  “Terry  Alts,”  and  “ Peep-o-Day  Boys,”  and  his  marvellous  escapes  from  all 
kinds  of  plots  to  entrap  and  assassinate  him. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  post  Svo.  706  pp.  5s. 

rFHE  PEOPLE’S  BLUE  BOOK  —  TAXATION  as  it  is,  and 

f  as  it  ought  to  be:  With  a  Practical  Scheme  of  Taxation.  The  Third  Edition,  Re-written, 
Enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  Latest  Parliamentary  Returns.  With  an  Index. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. 

LONDON  IN  1662. 

In  16mo.  cloth,  Is. ;  or  post  free,  14  stamps, 

-DOUTLEDGE’S  POPULAR  and  COMPREHENSIVE 

-l- ^  GUIDE  to  LONDON  and  its  SUBURBS.  By  G.  F.  Pardon.  With  an  original 
Map,  and  16  pages  of  Illustrations. 

This  Shilling  London  Guide  is,  in  its  200  pages  of  information,  its  new  Map.  and  Illustrations 
(expressly  designed  for  this  work),  as  well  as  its  general  appearance,  supeiior  to  every  other 
shilling  edition. 

***  In  ordering,  name  **  Routledge's  London  Guide,”  by  Pardon, 

London:  Routdedce,  Warne,  &  Routledce,  Farringdon  Street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  FIVE  SHILLING  POETS—NEW  VOLUME. 

Fcp.  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  W.  C.  BENNETT,  Author  of 

-l-  “  Baby  May,”  “  The  Worn  Wedding  Ring,"  tec.  &c.  Now  first  Collected,  Classified,  and 

Revised  by  the  Author.  With  a  Steel  Portrait  aud  Illustrations,  by  J.  D.  Watson. 


New  Edition,  with  additional  Lectures,  crown  8vo.  8s. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 

-2— ^  in  ENGLAND  ;  with  additional  Lectures.  By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

_ Cambridge  :  Deichton,  Bell,  &  Co. _ 

Second  Edition,  with  the  Author's  latest  Notes  and  Additions,  8vo.  14s. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  ATTEMPTED  APPLICATION  of 

PANTHEISTIC  PRINCIPLES  to  the  THEORY  and  HISTORIC  CRITICISM  of  the 
GOSPELS.  By  W.  H.  Mjll.D.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Edited  by  B.  Weed,  M.A. 

“  It  is  the  one  book  which  we  should  urge  our  Divinity  Stu  'ents  thoroughly  to  master,  if  they 
would  be  armed  against  the  hydra-headed  scepticism  of  our  days.” 

Literary  Churchmant  Dec.  9, 1861. 
Cambridge  :  Detohton,  Bell,  &  Co. 


Recently  issued  in  this  Series  : 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  POEMS.  Edited  by  Thornton  Hunt. 
ELIZA  COOK’S  POEMS.  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
PERCY’S  RELIQUES  of  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

London:  Routledoe,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. 

Just  published,  Svo.  pp.  514,  cloth,  12s. 

THE  SPAS  of  EUROPE.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.,  Author 

of  “A  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,”  &c. 

London:  TrUbner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row, 
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8vo.  15s. 

PLAIN  INTRODUCTION  to  tho  CRITICISM  of  the 

-CX.  NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  numerous  Facsimiles.  For  the  use  of  Biblical  Students. 
EyF.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A. 

“ . Though  well  aware,  from  Mr.  Scrivener’s  invaluable  contributions,  of  his  peculiar 

ability  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  we  must  say  that  it  was  not  without  some  feelings  of 
■vonder  that  we  examined  the  volume  before  us  — so  minute  and  accurate  is  the  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  it  conveys,  and  so  comprehensive  and  enlarged  is  the  view  which  it  takes  of  the 
extensive  field  of  Biblical  criticism.”—  English  Churchman. 

_ Cambridge :  Deiohton,  Bell,  &  Co. _ 

This  day  is  published.  Is.  6d. 

REVIEWS:  An  EXAMINATION  of  some 

_ DR.  LUSHINGTON’S  JUDGMENT  on  the  ADMISSION  of  the 

ARTICLES  in  the  CASES  of  the  BISHOP  of  SALISBURY  v.  WILLIAMS  aud  FENDALL 
v.  WILSON  :  with  Remarks  upon  the  Bearing  of  them  on  the  Clergy.  By  John  Grote,  B.D., 
Vicar  o!  Trumpington,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  :  Detohton,  Bell,  &  Co, _ 

This  day  is  published,  Fifth  Series,  7s. 

DARISH  SERMONS;  with  a  Preface  on  Sermons  and  Sermon 

Writing.  By  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 

_ Cambridge  :  Deiohton,  Bell,  &  Co. _ 

8vo.  48. 


TPSSAYS  and 

Li  PORTIONS  of  I 


lYTESSIAH  as  FORETOLD  and  EXPECTED :  a  Course  of 

d-VJL  sermons  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  as  Interpreted  by  the  Jews  before  the 
Coming  of  Christ.  By  E.  Harold  Browne,  B.D.,  Norrisiun  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  :  Deiorton,  Bell,  Ht  Co.  London  :  Bell  &  Daldt, _ ____ 

This  day,  demy  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

■RRITONS  ROBBED,  TORTURED,  and  MURDERED  in 

Lc  PERU.  From  the  pen  of  Captain  Melville  White,  M.E. 

London :  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d. ;  post  free  32  stamps, 

rpjIE  EAR  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  and  on  the  Pre- 

L  vention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Square. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  ls.j  post  free  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR,  arising  from 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgic  Headache.  Renshaw,  356  Strand,  W. 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

/4N  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions- 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Just  published,  Fifth  Edition,  2s.  6d.;  free  by  post,  32  stamps, 

"TYISEASES  of  the  SKIN :  a  Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

-L/  Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21  a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  —  “  This  admirable, 
we  might  almost  say  indispensable,  little  work  comes  to  us  in  its  fifth  edition,  enriched  with  au 
excellent  and  most  temperate  chapter  on  the  Turkish  bath.”— Medical  Critic. 

T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street. 

“FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY.” 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  with  Additions,  cloth,  5s. 

Tj^ALLACIES  of  the  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  Dickson. 

L  “Any  educated  person  who  will  carefully  read  this  work  and  compare  it  with  his  own 
experience,  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  Dr.  Dickson’s  theory  lias  the  advantage  oyer  any 
other.  and  how  readily  a  man  may  understand  his  own  ailments,  and  in  most  cases  lumself 
adopt  timely  remedies.”— Journal  of  Education. 

Tinsley  Brother.,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  And  ail  Libraries. 
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Parties — Relief  of  Distress  in  the  North  — Ear!  Canning’s  Indian  Government — M  r.  Disraeli— 
Zambesi  Mission — Canada— India— Risliop  of  Bath  and  Wdls  and  Mr.  Lingen— 1 The  War  in 
America — The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Multitudes— Way  of  Unity,  II.— Salads — Smoking— Brother¬ 
hoods— Pews  and  Free  Sittings— The  Musical  Season  — The  Lay  Element  in  America — Suffiagan 
Bishops— Northern  Convoc  .tion— Summary- Thaekerayism— Guizot’s  Embassy  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James— Hawaii — Perry’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England— Northcote’s  Twenty  Years 
of  Financial  Policy— The  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  :  Second  Notice— Creation  in  Plan  and 
in  Progress — Correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.,  &c.  &c. 

The  Church  and  State  Review  may  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  the  Railway 
Book  Stalls  in  me  United  Kingdom. 

_ Saunders,  Otlev,  &  Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  Ilmover  Square,  W. _ 

UP  HE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.,  and  the 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.  See  the  “  Church  and  State  Review,”  for  September.  Is.;  by 
post  Is.  2d. 

_ Saunders,  O tley,  &  Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. _ 

HTTHE  KING  of  ITALY,  engraved  on  Steel,  with  a  Memoir,  is 

J*-  the  Supplement  to  the  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD- for  next  Saturday. 
Price  6d . ;  stamped,  7a. _  125  I  leet  Street. _ 

Ready  in  a  few  days,  Is.  6d. 

MONTHLY  for  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 

Contents : 

DAVID  GAUNT.  By  the  Author  of  “  Life  in  the  Lon  Mills." 

CEREBRAL  DYNAMICS.  By  Isaac  Ray,  M.D; 

A  NEW  SCULPTOR.  By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAY-ACTING. 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR.  By  the  late  Theodore  Winthrop. 

RIFLE  CLUBS.  By  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 

TWO  SUMMERS.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akers. 

MR.  AXTELL. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Louis  Agassiz, 
GABRIEL’S  DEFEAT.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  IIigginson. 

BETHEL.  By  A.  J.  H.  Duoanne. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  SAN  DOMINGO.  By  John  Weiss. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BIRDS.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Hioginson. 

A  COMPLAINT  OF  FRIENDS.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Garden.” 

THE  NE  W  OPPOSITION  PARTY. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

_ _ Truonf.ii  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Published  Monthly,  Illustrated,  with  full-page  Plates  in  Colours  and  Tints,  Is. 

rjPHE  INTELLECTUAL  OBSERVER :  Review  of  Natural 

History,  Microscopic  Research,  and  Recreative  Science. 

Contents  of  the  Eighth  Number  : 

Birds  of  Paradise.  By  T.  W.  Wood,  F.Z.S.  ( With  a  Coloured  Plate.') 

A  Dredging  Excursion.  By  D.  Walker,  M.D.,F.L.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Z.S.,  & c. 

The  Sunfish  as  a  Host.  By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  (  With  a  Tinted  Plate.) 
Honey,  its  Origin  and  Adulteration.  By  W.  W.  Stoddart. 

The  Origin  and  Transformation  of  Animals. 

Chemical  Manufactures,  as  Illustrated  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  By  J.  W.  M‘Gauley> 
Taste  in  Art. 

Poisonous  Caterpillars.  By  H.  Noel  Humphreys. 

New  Process  of  Vinegar  Making. 

Opposition  of  Mats  — Double  Stars  _  Oceultations  —  The  Comet.  By  Rev.  T.  W 
Webb,  F. R.A. S. 

Hydraulic  Illusions.  By  W.  B.  Tcgetmcier.  (With  Illustrations.) 

Microscopic  Diamond  Writing. 

Analysis  of  New  Minerals  in  the  Exhibition. 

Temperature  of  Snails. 

Cleaning  Engravings. 

Notes  and  Memoranda.  „ 

London  :  GnooMBRTpnn  &  Sons,  5  Paternoster  Bow. 


August  30,  1862.  3d. 


HP  HE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW. 

Contents  : 

Weather  Forecast  — The  Ladies’  Sanitary  As.ociation  — Human  Sacrifice  and  Female 
Infanticide  in  the  Hill  Tracts  of  Orissa —  Co-operative  Societies  of  Rochdale  —  Buryim*  Alive 
—Suburban  Dwellings  and  citizen  Life-  C.imate  —  The  Social  History  of  the  Fijis-The  Day. 
The  Monthly  Part  for  August  in  neat  wrapper  is  now  ready.  Is.  3d. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country 

pHURCH  INSTITUTION  CIRCULAR.— The  23rd  number, 

published  on  the  8th  inst.,  completes  the  volume  (433  pn.)  for  this  Session  of  Parliament 
The  contents  consist  of  leading  articles  from  various  i  ublications,  reports  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings,  of  Meetings  ot  the  Central  Council  and  Local  Associations,  division  lists  anil 
generally  matters  ot  interest  to  Churchmen.  Bound  in  cloth.  3s.  Oil. 

London:  Hugh  Williams  &  Co..  32  Pa’emoster  Row,  E.C..  or  of  any  Bookseller. 


■jyrR.  SCOTT’S  DESIGN  for  the  NEW  TOWN  11 A  LI  7 

xL  C  PHE STON.  —  The  current  number  of  the  BUILDER  (conducted  hy  Mr.  Godwin 
F.R.S.)  contains  a  line  View  and  P,an  ot  the  New  Town  Hall.  Preston,  by  Mr.  G  G  Scott 
R.A  —  Articles  Oil  Melbourne  _  Brixworth  Church —  A  Visit  to  the  Box  liiU  Quarries,  with' 
Illustrations  — Errors  in  ITouse-BniUhng — The  Freemasons,  &c.  &e.,  and  all  tile  Art 
News  ol  the  Week.  —  The  BUILDER,  richly  Illustrated,  and  published  every  Friday,  price  4d. 
or  by  post  5d.,  addresses  itself  to  all  classes,  by  whom  it  will  be  found  equally. interestin'- 
and  useful.  1  foil:  Street.  Covent  Garden  ;  ami  all  Newsmen. 

THE  REVISED  CODE. 

NEW  ARITHMETICAL  WORK  BY  MR.  W.  M’LEOD,  F.R.G.S. 

May  now  bo  had,  ISmo.  sewed,  9d. 

milE  SIX  STANDARDS-  of  ARITHMETIC,  Standard  I. 

JL  containing  a  Graduated  Course  of  Lessons  and  G:0  Questions  in  Mental  and 
Slate  Arithmetic,  for  Infant  School?  and  Junior  Classes.  By  Walter  MT.Eiui 
F  R  G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  Model  School  and  Master  of  M ‘thod  in  the  Roval 
Military  Asylum,  Chelsea;  Author  of  several  approved  Arithmetical  and  Geogra¬ 
phical  School  Bonks. 

_ London :  Lonc.wan.  OnrcrN,  fr  Co..  14  T.ndgrPo  Hill. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  15s. 

Hp  I  IE  PORT  and  TRADE  of  LONDON ;  Historical,  Statis- 

*“■  tical,  Loeal,  and  General:  By  Chas.  CArrER,  Manager  of  the  VictoriaiLomlon  Docks. 
Smith,  Elder,  Si  Co  ,  Gornkill. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

in 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


The  following  are  ready. 

ANDBOOK  for  MODERN  LONDON:  a  complete  Guide 

to  oil  the  Sights  -and  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis.  Map.  16mo.  5s. 

XX ANDBOOK  for  KENT  and  SUSSEX:  Canterbury,  Dover, 

Ramsgate, Sheerness,  Rochester,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing, 
Hastings,  Lewes,  Arundel,  &c.  Map.  Rost  Svo.  10s. 

III 

XT  ANDBOOK  for  SURREY  and  HANTS :  Kingston,  Croydon, 

Reigate,  Guildford,  Winchester,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Map.  Rost  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

IV 

XT  ANDBOOK  for  BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXON:  Windsor, 

Eton,  Reading,  Aylesbury,  Uxbridge,  Wycombe,  Henley,  and  Oxford.  Map.  Rost 
Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

Handbook  for  devon  v  and  Cornwall  :  Exeter, 

Ilfracombe,  Linton,  Sidmouth,  Dawlish.  Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay, 
Launceston,  Truro,  Penzance,  Ealmouth,  &c.  Map.  Rost  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Handbook  for  wilts, 'dorset,  and  somerset: 

Salisbury,  Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton,  &c. 
Map.  Post  Svo.  7s.  *>d. 

VII 

XT  ANDBOOK  for  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES:  Bangor, 

Carnarvon,  Beaumaris,  Snowdon,  Conway,  Menoi  Straits,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke, 
Tenby,  Swansea,  the  Wye,  &c.  Maps.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  12s. 


Just  ready,  with  Map  and  Por  trait,  post  8vo.  doth,  6s. 

ROBERT  O’HARA  BURKE 

AND  THE 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  0E 1860. 

By  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  doth,  5s. 

STUDIES  IN  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES, 

Author  of  “  The  Lift  of  Goethe,”  “  Sea-Side  Studies,”  “  Physiology  of  Common  Lift,”  &c. 
SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

Now  ready,  with  4  Illustrations  and  2  Maps,  post  8vo.  doth,  5s. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  AND 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA; 

Where  they  are ;  What  they  are ;  and  What  they  may  become. 

A  Sketch  of  their  History,  Topography,  Climate,  Resources,  Capabilities,  and 
Advantages,  especially  as  Colonies  for  Settlement. 

By  ALEXANDER  RATTRAY,  M.D.  (Edin.)  R.N. 


vm 

XT  ANDBOOK  to  tbe  SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS :  Win- 

J — *-  Chester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  Chichester.  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS:  Oxford, 

Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich,  and  Lincoln.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  [Next  week. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

AND  TO  BE  OBTAINED  AT  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


MR.  NEWBY  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  TEN  MOST  POPULAR  NOVELS  OF  TOE  SEASON. 


1.  YORKE  HOUSE.  By  W.  Platt. 

2.  THE  DULL  STONE  HOUSE. 

3.  RIGHT  and  LEFT.  By  -Mrs.  Newby. 


4.  A  MARRIAGE  at  the  MADELEINE. 

5.  MARY  GRAHAM.  By  L.  Cuhling. 

6.  FEltNE  VALE. 


Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 


HEARTHS  and  WATCH-FIRES.  By  Captain  Colomb.  “  This 

novel  contains  vivid  sketches  of  the  battles  in  the  Crimea.”—  Express,  “  The  plot  is  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  stirring  interest.” — Saunders's  News  Letter • 

THE  LAST  DAYS  of  a  BACHELOR.  “Mr.  M'Grigor  Allan’s 

style  is  good,  and  his  portraits  true  to  nature.  What  more  can  be  said  to  render  a  novel 
worthy  of  becoming  popular.” — Observer.  “Its  humour,  pathos,  and  epigrammatic 
satire  remind  us  forcibly  of  Swift  and  Voltaire.” — Express . 

“  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL :  ”  a  Simple  Story.  By 

Cyrus  Redding,  Author  of ‘‘Fifty  Years'  Correspondence,”  &c.  2  vols. 

RECA  GARLAND.  By  Keith  Home.  “The  tale  contains, 

besides,  much  6harp  comment  on  the  manner  of  the  time,  directed  by  a  healthy  moral 
standard.  We  can  promise  at  least  novelty  in  these  volumes.”—  Globe. 


EMILY  FAITHFULL,  Printer  and  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 

Victoria  Press,  Great  Coram  Street,  W.C. 

A  FEW  PASSING  IDEAS  for  the  BENEFIT  of  INDIA 

xA.  and  INDIANS ;  being  a  Series  of  Letters  on  FEMALE  EDUCATION  in  the 
EAST.  By  Manockjeb  CwasETjEE.  Is. 

MEDICINE  as  a  PROFESSION  for  WOMEN.  By  Emily 

Davies.  Id. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

For  tbe  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Ciuirman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  IIALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

TRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

All  the  best  Works  of  the  Season,  and  of  the  past  twenty  years,  are  in  Circulation  and 

on  Sale  at 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

Revised  Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  Works  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  for  Sale,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  tree,  on  application. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  AND  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

Branch  Establishments  : 

CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  4  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  clcth,  9s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  CAPTAIN 
GRONOW, 

FORMERLY  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS,  AND  M.P.  FOR  STAFFORD  : 

Being  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  the  Court,  and  the  Clubs,  at  the 
close  of  the  Last  War  with  France. 

RELATED  BY  HIMSELF. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

This  day  is  published,  Svo.  with  Engravings,  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  WILLIAM  THOMSON, 

Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccieuch,  K.G.,  &c.,  Dalkeith  Park,  Scotland. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

GEAVENHURST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  *‘  Thomdale,”  &c. 

“  One  of  those  rare  hooks  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserves  air 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought, 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of  ‘  Thomdale  ’  has  just  issued 

under  the  title  of  ‘  Gravenhurst;  or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.’ . We  will  simply 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry 
‘  Gravenhurst  ’  with  him  into  some  delightful  solitude.”—  Comhill  Magazine. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

HOOD’S  “UP  THE  BHINE,”  &c. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  the  Fourth  Volume  of 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD: 

COMIC  AND  SERIOUS,  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

(To  be  completed  in  Seven  Volumes.) 

COMPRISING  AN  EPISTOLARY  ACCOUNT  OF  MR.  HOOD’S  JOURNEY 
“UP  THE  RHINE,”  &c. 

***  Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  already  published,  Gs. 

LONDON:  EDWABD  MOXON  &  CO.,  44  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Permission. 


Now  published,  and  may  be  had  at  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  1  vol.  8vo. 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  FREDERICA  ROWAN. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO..  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW; 
AND  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO.,  33  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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BOOKS  FOR  OUTDOOR  STUDY. 


+ 


Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TYPICAL  FOKMS  AND  SPECIAL 
ENDS  IN  CREATION. 


By  JAMES  M’COSH,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ireland;  and 

GEORGE  DICKIE,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

•4  Founded  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  which  serve  as  the  examples  in 
illustration  of  the  two  great  principles  enunciated,  and  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  two 
words,  Order  and  Adaptation.  These  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  creation, 
beginning  with  plants  going  through  the  whole  organic  kingdoms,  in  crystalline  forms  and 
chemical  proportions;  the  heavenly  bodies;  and,  finally,  showing  the  correspondence  between 
the  laws  of  the  material  world  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.”— Athenceum* 


Price  5s. 

GLAUCUS ; 

Or,  Wonders  of  tlie  Sea-Shore. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A. 

Hector  of  Eversley. 

Containing  beautifully  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Objects  mentioned  in  the  work. 
Royal  16mo.  elegantly  bound  In  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

41  One  of  the  most  charming  works  on  Natural  History . written  in  such  a  style,  and 

adorned  with  such  a  variety  of  illustration,  that  we  question  whether  the  most  unconcerned 
reader  can  peruse  it  without  deriving  both  pleasure  and  profit.” — Annals  of  Natural  History . 


With  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

STRAY  NOTES  ON  FISHING  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  CORNWALL  SIMEON. 

“  If  this  remarkably  agreeable  work  does  not  rival  in  popularity  the  celebrated  *  White’s 

Sclborne,'  it  will  not  be  because  it  does  not  deserve  it . the  mind  is  almost  satiated  with  a 

repletion  of  strange  facts  and  good  things."— Field. 


With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

FOOTNOTES  FROM  THE  PAGE 
OF  NATURE; 

Or,  First  Forms  of  Vegetation. 

A  POPULAR  WORK  ON  ALGiE,  FUNGI,  MOSSES,  AND  LICHENS. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  F.R.S.E. 

“Admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  mors  scientific  botanic 
works,  and  to  throw  n  new  interest  over  country  rambles  by  bringing  into  notice  the  simple 
iorms  of  vegetation  everywhere  to  be  met  wliii.”— Saturday  Review. 


Illustrated,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOULDER; 

Or,  Gleanings  by  a  Field  Geologist. 

By  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

“  We  do  not  know  a  more  readable  book  on  a  scientific  subject,  and#  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
young  people,  as  well  as  interesting  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  subject  it 
ireats  of.”—  Clascal  Journals 


Crown  8 vo.  6s.  6d. 

LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH; 

Its  Origin  and  Succession. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

“  It  is  not  without  gratitude  as  well  as  pleasure  that  one  receives,  at  such  a  time,  a  careful 
ffnd  condensed  summary  of  the  present  unquestionable  results  of  scientific  research,  proceeding 
from  one  who  has  great  clearness  and  soundness  of  intellect,  and  the  richest  and  coinpletest 
knowledge.” — Nonconformist . 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


GARIBALDI. 


Now  ready,  in  extra  gilt  cloth,  with  Italian  Emblems  and  a  View  of  Garibaldi’s 
Home  in  Caprera,  3s.  6d. 

GARIBALDI  AT  CAPRERA. 

By  COLONEL  VECCHJ. 

With  a  Preface  by  Mrs.  GASICELL,  Author  of  “  Mary  Burton.” 

“  This  little  volume  should  he  among  the  books  of  all  who  can  share  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
comrade,  a  friend,  for  a  true  hero.”—  Examiner. 

"  Gives  tire  fullest  and  most  minute  account  of  the  life  of  Garibaldi  at  Caprera.  . .  .  Many  of 
the  reflections  and  remarks  of  Garibaldi  published  in  this  little  vulume  will  give  most  readers  a 
new  view  of  his  great  and  generous  character.”  — I/cotji'u'/  Star. 

“  It  is  elevating  to  listen  to  the  pure,  noble  sentiments  that  colour  his  table-talk.” 

_ Bradford  Review. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  and  Railway  Stations. 


MACMILLAN  Sf  CO.  beg  to  announce  that  a  Second  Edition  of 

RAYENSHOE, 

By  Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of  “  Gcofjry  Hamlynf  3  vols. 
crovm  8  vo.  31s.  Gd.  will  be  ready  next  week. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  DAVID  MASSON. 

No.  XXXV.  for  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 

Contents : 

I.  THE  WATER-BABIES  ;  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kinoslet,  Author  of  “  Westward  Hoi”&c.  Chapter  II. 

XT.  WOMEN  IN  ITALY  IN  1862.  By  Frances  Power  Cobdz. 

III.  THE  MORNING  PAPER.  By  Charles  Allston  Collin. 

IV.  MICHAEL  ANGELO:  a  Dramatic  Anecdote,  adapted  from  Friedrich  Hkbdel.  By 

Richard  Garnett. 

V.  THE  HAND  OF  MAN  IN  THE  KIRKDALE  CAVERN.  By  John  Tatlor. 

VI.  VINCENZO;  or,  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of  “  Lorenzo  Benoni." 

Chap.  X _ Continuation  of  the  Experiences  of  a  Raw  Recruit. 

„  XI _ A  Colonel  Unhorsed. 

VTI.  THE  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  WAR.  By  our  Special  Correspondent  in  America. 

The  Case  of  the  North. 

The  Slavery  Question. 

The  Military  Position. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Future. 

America  and  England, 
vm.  “  OVER.” 

IX.  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  THE  HEBRIDES  :  Glimpses  from  Oban. 


Vols.  I.  to  V.  are  now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 

7s.  Gd.  each. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE  ; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


THE  LORD  DUNDREARY 

IN 

LONDON  SOCIETY. 


See  HIS  LORDSHIP  “  PROPOSING,”  and  HIS  LORDSHIP’S  ILLUSTRATED 
LETTER,  in  the  New  Number  of  LONDON  SOCIETY',  with  Sixteen 
Engravings,  Is.  [On  Monday. 

Thb  Number  Contains: 

A  HALF- HOLIDAY  WITH  THE  ACTORS.  (Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  at  the  Dramatic  FSte.) 

BEAUTIFUL  LUCY  PIERSON:  a  Tale.  (Illustrated .) 

SOCIETY  AT  THE  SEASIDE.  (.Illustrated.) 

THE  RIFLEMEN  AT  WIMBLEDON.  (Illustrated.) 

MY  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 


OFFICE:  49  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


A  “ KETTLE-DRUM”  IN  MAYFAIR. 

Reported  by  Jack  Easel,  Esquire.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  MAuniER. 


See  the  New  Number  of  LONDON  SOCIETY,  with  Sixteen  Engraving?,  Is. 

_ _  CO**  Monday. 

The  Number  also  Contains: 

ODDITIES  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON.  (Illustrated.) 

PATERFAMILIAS  READING  “  THE  TIMES."  (Illustrated.) 
MUSICAL  MEMORIES  :  Opera  Queens. 

CRICKETANA. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LISTLESS  SWELL.  (Illustrated.) 


OFFICE:  49  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  this  day  contains  : 

Rbvikws  •— 

DE  LA  RIVE’S  REMINISCENCES  OF  COUNT  CAVOUR. 
ESSAYS  BY  A  BARRISTER. 

HAWAII.  By  Manlbv  HorKiNs. 

BERTRAND'S  MEMOIRE3  D'UN  MORMON. 

AGNES  HOME. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  By  W.  Sandbt. 
HERMINIUS. 

THE  PASTOR  OF  VLIETHUIZEN. 


A  VISIT  TO  NORTHERN  JAPAN. 


GOETHE  AND  TISCHBEIN. 


LIKES  AND  SIMILITUDES. 


Foreign  Correspondence:— MUNICH.  MECKLENBURG. 
Fine  Art8:_SCANDINAVIAN  ART. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

(No.  33)  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

CONTAINS  THE 

COMMENCEMENT  of  a  NEW  STORY  by  MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

ENTITLED 

“THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON." 

Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  Esq.,  R.A. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  G5  CORNHILL. 


New  Reference  Book  for  Students  and  Libraries. 


Immediately,  crown  8vo.  half-bound,  900  pp. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  DATES; 

A  Dictionary  of  Reference  to  all  the  most  Important  Events  in  the  History 
of  Mankind  to  be  found  in  Authentic  Records. 

By  GEORGE  H.  TOWNSEND. 


LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  FARRINGDON  ST. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS. 


HP  RAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard.  1  vol. 
“The  author  of  this  volume  having  spent  two  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Continent,  and  having  in  addition  to  numerous  land  excursions  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  cruising  in  a  yacht  round  the  island  of  Vancouver,  has  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  general  physical  character  of  the  country,  but  also 
with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  settled  there.  The  information  he 
gives  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  his  observations  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  book  is 
in  ail  respects  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  interested  in 
the  subject.”— O&server. 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

“  A  bright  and  cheery  book,  a  piece  of  history,  like  the  aspect  and  fortunes  of  the  land  it 
describes  so  well,  to  freshen  the  memory  and  make  glad  the  heart.”— Athenaeum. 

“  A  most  important  and  stirring  book.  To  say  that  it  is  interesting,  would  be  to  express  inade¬ 
quately  the  absorbing  power  it  exercises  over  the  attention,  and  the  excitement  with  which  it  fills 
the  mind.” — Daily  News . 

HPHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

“  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving’s  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.” — Saturday  Review . 

“  We  can  allot  Mrs.  Oliphnnt  no  higher  eulogy  than  that  her  work  is  worthy  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates.  It  will  rank  among  the  best  of  biographies  —  one  that  may  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Hanna’s  ‘  Life  of  Chalmers,’  and  Stanley’s  ‘Life  of  Arnold.’  Parthenon . 

TU'EMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

_  “This  book  should  have  many  readers  among  our  social  reformers  of  both  sexes, and 
few,  if  any,  will  close  it  without  serious  thought  having  been  stirred  by  the  details  contained  in 
it.”— A  thenceum.  “The  Prison  Matron  has  expressed  her  experience,  most  admirably,  in  a 
work  extremely  interesting.”— Dickens’s  All  the  Year  Round.  “  This  very  interesting  work  will 
be  widely  read.”— Saturday  Review. 

HPHIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

-L  HENRY  F.  CHORLEY.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

“  Every  reader  will  follow  Mr.  Chorley’s  chronicle  with  unflagging  interest.  We  can  hardly 
name  two  volumes  of  pleasanter  gossip  about  music  and  singers.” — Cornhill  Magazine. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  Bound  and 

Illustrated,  5s.  Forming  the  new  volume  of  Hurst  &  Blackett’s  Standard  Library  of 
Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  Works.  “A  pleasantand  very  readable  book.”— Atlienceum. 
“  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read:  fit  lor  the  study  and  consulting-room,  as  weU  as  the  drawing¬ 
room  table  and  the  circulating  library.”— Lancet. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

lyTEASURE  for  MEASURE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Greymore.” 

3  vols. 

TOHN  ARNOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mathew  Paxton,”  &c. 

^  3  vols. 

“  A  well  written  and  interesting  book.  There  are  few  novels  published  now-a-day3  better 
Ilian 4  John  Arnold.’  ” — Obsei'ver. 

rjPIIE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “  The 

Rifle  Rangers,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Nept.  5. 

HP  RUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,” 

Szc.  3  vols. 

“  This  novel  will  instantly  prove  attractive.  The  author  has  fulfilled  her  task  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season.” — Messenger. 

HPHE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

“MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  novel.  The  three  sisters  dwelling  together  at  Lovel-Leigh  is  a  charming 
picture.”  —  Press. 

TARYANSTQN  SQUARE.  By  Noedl  Radeclieee,  Author 

*  of  “  Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.  2  vols. 

44  A  clever  book.” — Atlienceum.  44  A  very  well-written  story.  The  designing  and  ambitious 
Laura  is  ably  sketched.”—  Obsei'ver. 

YVvVEN  :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  and  “No 

Y-/  Church."  3  vols.  “  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever 
and  pleasant,  and  the  tone  is  good.” — Atlienceum. 

60  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

- If - 

NOW  READY. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS,  from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Northcoie,  Bart.,  M.P. 
8vo.  14s. 

THE  ASIAN  EXPEDITION.  —  Travels  in 

Ladak,  Tartary,  and  Kashmir.  With  numerous  chromo-lithographic  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Torrens,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
8vo.  28s. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the 

“LIBERAL”  PARTY.  By  the  Author  of  “Miriam  May”  and  "Crispin  Ken.”  8vo. 
pitee  1 5s. 

The  truth  of  the  Statements  made  in  this  Book  teas  confirmed  by  the  Speeches 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday 
Evening,  the  lsf  of  August. 

THE  CRUISE  of  the  SAINT  GEORGE  on 

the  WEST  INDIAN  and  NORTH  AMERICAN  STATION.  8vo.  10s.  6(1. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Norway.  By  Captain  N.  B.  Laurie.  8vo.  129. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

of  Hesse  Sir  George  Eliott,  the  Due  de  Crillon,  and  Lord  Nelson,  aud  an  Account  oi  the 
Fourteen  Sieges  tlie  Rock  has  sustained  since  it  became  a  Fortress.  By  Captain  Saver, 
Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar.  8vo.  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Perry, 
Rector  of  Waddington,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  ot  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  3  vols. 
8vo.  Yol.  II.  ‘21s. 

ECCLESIA  VINDICATA.  A  Treatise  on 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  By  James  Wayland  Joyce,  M.A.  1-mo. 
price  6s.  6d. 

BIBLIOLATRY  :  an  Essay.  By  the  Rev. 

James  Hughes,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE 

by  the  Austrian  Frigate  “  Novara.”  English  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  30s. 

ON  the  EXTENT  and  AIMS  of  a  NATIONAL 

MUSEUM  of  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S.  8vo.  cloth, 6s. 


NEW  BOOKS 

OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  CHARLES  V. 

,  Translated  by  Leonard  Francis  Simpson,  M.R.S.L.  Post  8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 

E  WITT’S  JEFFERSON  and  the  AME- 

RICAN  DEMOCRACY.  Translated  by  R.  S.  H.  Church.  8vo.  price  14s. 

T)E  TOCQUEVILLE’S  DEMOCRACY  in 

AMERICA.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  price  21s. 

E  LA  RIVE’S  REMINISCENCES  of 

COUNT  CAVOTJR.  Translated  by  Edward  Romilly.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 


QANDBY’S  HISTORY  of  the  ROYAL 

LO  ACADEMY  of  .ARTS,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  all  the  Members.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  30s. 

QIR  HENRY  HOLLAND’S  SCIENTIFIC 

ESSAYS  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Second  Edition,  revised,  Svo. 
price  14s. 

QIR  BENJAMIN  BRODIE’S  PSYCHOLO- 

L-'  GICAL  ENQUIRIES.  Part  the  Second.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

MULLER’S  LECTURES  on  the 

SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  Third  Edition,  revised,  8vo.  price  12s. 


"REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG’S  LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of 

WELLINGTON ;  partly  from  the  French  of  M.  Brialmont,  partly  from  Original 
Documents.  8vo.  Portrait,  price  15s. 

TOED  BACON’S  LETTERS,  LIFE,  and 

*  ^  occasional  WORKS.  Edited  by  James  Speddinq,  Trim  Coll.  Cam.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  price  24s. 

T  ORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

■  #  LAND.  Volume  the  Eighth,  completing  the  Edition  in  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 

Memoir,  price  6s. 

nONYBEARE  and  FIOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

VV  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  People’s  Edition,  condensed,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  Maps,  &e., 
price  12s. 

EAMISH’S  LIFE  of  the  ELDER  BRUNEL, 

the  Engineer.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait,  Svo.  price  14s. 

of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By 

Julius  Lloyd,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 


TWENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS  from  ITALY 

and  SWITZERLAND.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo. 
price  9s.  6d. 

PEAKS,  PASSES,  and  GLACIERS.  By 

Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Second  Series,  edited  by  E.  S.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  President. 
2  vols.  price  42s. 

TTAWAII,  its  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  By 

Manley  Hofkins,  Hawaiian  Consul-General.  Post  8vo.  price  12s.  fid. 

V^ANADA  and  the  CRIMEA:  Sketches  of  a 

^ —  Soldier’s  Life.  By  the  late  Major  G.  Ranken,  R.E.  Post  Svo.  Portrait,  price  7s.  Gd. 

TTERZEGOVINA  ;  or,  Omer  Pacha  and  the 

Christian  Rebels.  By  Lieut.  G.  Arbuthnot,  R.H.A.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

'XT OLCANOES.  By  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  M.P., 

’  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Illustrations,  Svo.  price  15s. 

TtOLLINGER’S  GENTILE  and  JEW  in  the 

'  COURTS  of  the  TEMPLE  of  CHRIST.  Translated  by  Rev.  N.  Darnell,  M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  21s. 

T-TORNE’S  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 

_E — S_  ti0N  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  throughout  and 
re-edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.  Post  Svo.  Maps  and  Vignettes,  price  9s. 

A  RCHDEACON  SANDFORD’S  BAMPTON 

-U-fi-  LECTURES  on  the  MISSION  and  EXTENSION  of  the  CHURCH  at  HOME. 
8vo.  price  12s. 

QUNSETS  and  SUNSHINE;  or,  Varied 

K— I  Aspects  of  Life.  By  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Exning.  Post  Svo.  price  8s.  6d. 

f^LLICE  :  a  Tale.  By  L.  N.  Comyn.  Post 

8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

"IMPRESSIONS  of  ROME,  FLORENCE,  and 

TURIN.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy  Herbert.”  Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  fid. 

HPHEBES,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants,  An- 

cient  and  Modern.  By  A.  II.  Rhind,  F.S.A.  Royal  8vo.  Illustrations,  price  18s. 

JUEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GAZETTEER  of  the 

-FA  WORLD.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  February  1862,  Svo.  price  30s. 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREA- 

jJfJL  sury.  Twelfth  Edition,  corrected  and  extended  to  the  Present  Time,  fcp.  8vo. 
price  10s. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL 

_LvJL  uistORY.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  extended  by  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  price  10s. 
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EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS. 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

Visitors  to  London  are  invited  to  inspect  Evans’s  English  Harmoniums,  exhibited  by  Boose y  &  Ching,  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  to  compare  the  tone  of  these  Instruments  with  those  by  other  makers,  English  or  F.oreign. 

EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS 

ARE  MADE  IN  EVERY  rOSSlBLE  VARIETY 

WITH  A  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  ROW  OF  KEYS,  THE  PERCUSSION  ACTION,  AND  PEDALS, 

AT  TRICES 

FBOM  G  TO  140  GUINEAS. 

SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

COTTAGE,  SCHOOL,  DEAIVING-EOOM,  CHAPEL  OR  CHURCH,  LITERARY  &  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAT  BE  HAD  GBATIS  OP  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 


BOOSEY  &  CHING,  24  HOLLES  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

BOOSEY  &  SONS'  PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOSEY’S  SHILLING  EDITION  of  the  MESSIAH,  com- 

plete  Vocal  Score,  with  Accompaniment  for  Pianoforte  or  Organ.  Demy  4to.  (size  of 
**  Musical  Cabinet  Is.,  post  free,  Is.  4(1.;  in  cloth  boards,  gilt,  2s. 

BEETHOVEN’S  SONATAS,  complete  Edition,  •  edited  by  H. 

Dourell,  with  Life  by  G.  A.  Macfarrfn,  and  Portrait  by  Lynch.  2  vols.  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  each. 

BEETHOVEN’S  SEPTETT  for  Pianoforte,  complete,  by 

Hummkl.  2s.  full  size. 

BEETHOVEN’S  PASTORAL  SYMPHONY  for  Pianoforte, 

complete,  by  Hummel.  2s.  full  size. 

BEETHOVEN’S  EROICA  ST  MPHONY  for  Pianoforte,  by 

Hummel.  2s.  full  size. 


LOCKE’S  MACBETH,  complete  in  Score,  with  Accompani¬ 

ment.  6(1. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SIN  TWO-PART  SONGS,  Op.  G3,  with 

Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  6d. 

250  CHANTS,  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE.  Is.;  cloth,  gilt 

edges,  2s. 

FIFTY  PSALM  and  HYMN  TUNES,  for  Four  Voices,  Piano¬ 

forte  or  Organ.  Cd. 

SIX  STANDARD  GLEES,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 

Price  6d. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  Complete 

in  1  vol.  Edited,  aud  with  a  Preface,  by  J.  W.  Davison,  and  Portrait.  Splendidly 
bound,  7s.  6d. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM  for 

Pianoforte,  complete,  2s. 

MOZART’S  TWELFTH  MASS  for  Pianoforte,  by  Henry  Smart. 

Complete,  music  size,  3s. 

MOZART’S  JUPITER  SYMPHONY  for  Pianoforte,  by 

Hummel*  Full  size,  2s. 

ROSSINI’S  STABAT  MATER.  Complete  Edition.  Arranged 

for  the  Pianoforte  by  Henry  Smart.  3s. 

CHOPIN’S  MAZURKAS.  New  Edition  of  the  whole  of 

Chopin’s  celebrated  Mazurkas,  complete  in  1  vol.  music  size.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Davison, 
with  Portrait  of  Chopin,  and  Life  and  Critical  Notice  by  the  Editor.  Gs. 

DUSSEK  and  WCELFFL.  The  two  Sonatas,  Plus  Ultra,  and 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  as  performed  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  edited  by  J.  W.  Davison,  in 
1  vol.,  with  Biography  of  each  Composer.  4s. 

MOORE’S  73  IRISH  MELODIES  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  by 

Nordmann.  Music  size,  2s.  6d. 

THALBERG’S  THREE  FANTASIAS,  ‘Glome,  sweet  Home,” 

“  Lilie  Dale,”  and  “  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  In  1  book,  large  size,  2s.  6d. 

THE  HARMONIUM  MUSEUM.  7s.  6d.  in  cloth,  con¬ 
taining  100  Sacred  and  Secular  Subjects  by  the  greatest  blasters.  Arranged  for  Harmo¬ 
nium  by  Nordmann,  with  an  Introductory  Article  by  Henry  Smart,  for  the  use  of  ' 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  instrument.  I 


RINK’S  FORTY  SHORT  PRELUDES  for  the  Organ.  Is. 

BOOSEY’S  FIFTY  SHORT  VOLUNTARIES  for  the  Har¬ 

monium.  Cloth, 3s.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONG  -  BOOK.  8s. 

.Superbly  hound  in  blue  cloth,  gilt  edges,  contains  120  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs,  with 
Choruses  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

THE  BALL-ROOM  MUSIC-BOOK.  4s.  Superbly  bound, 

gilt  edges,  contains  Forty  Polkas,  Ten  Galops.  Two  Varsovianas,  Two  Schottisches,  and 
Twelve  complete  Sets  of  Quadrilles. 


THE  DRAWLN  G-ROOM  MUSIC-BOOK.  4s.  Handsomely 

bound,  gilt  edges,  contains  Thirty-one  Morceaux  de  Salon  by  Ascher,  Cramer,  Talpxv, 
LeDUC,  DrEYSCUOCK,  GoHIA,  CojdMETTANr,  RosSELLEN,  &C. 

THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  MUSIC-BOOK.  4s.  In  green  cloth, 

gilt  edges,  contains  Fifty-four  Pieces  for  Pianoforte  and  Twenty-eight  Songs.  All 
suitable  for  the  youngest  Performers. 

THE  ENGLISH  SONG-BOOK.  4s.  Splendidly  bound,  con¬ 
tains  Forty-four  Songs  by  Bai.fe,  Hatton,  Ltnley,  Mori,  Lodkr,  Wriouton,  &e  ,  all  with 
Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 


THE  OPERA  SONG-BOOK.  4s.  Handsomely  hound,  silt 

edges,  contains  Thirty-six  Songs  by  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi;  all  with  English 
Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 


THE  GERMAN  SONG-BOOK.  4s.  Handsomely  bound,  oilt 

edges,  contains  Forty-eight  Songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Kucken,  and  Sckuiieut;  all  with 
English  \V  ords  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 


BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  CABINET. 

A  SHILLING  LIBRARY  OP  POPULAR  MUSIC. 


!.  Twenty  Songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Is. 

2.  Twelve  Songs  by  Palfe,  Is. 

3.  Fourteen  Songs  by  Verdi.  Is. 

4.  Twenty  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs  (.1st  Selection},  Is. 

5.  Fifty  Popular  Waltzes,  Is. 

6.  Twelve  Sets  of  Quadrilles,  is. 

7.  Fifty  Polkas  and  Galops,  Is. 

8.  Twenty-five  Gems  by  Verdi,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

9.  Niue  Original  Pianoforte  Pieces  by  J.  Ascher,  Is. 

Id.  Ten  Nocturnes  and  Mazurkas  de  Salon  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

11.  Twelve  Drawing-room  Pianoforte  Pieces,  Is. 

12.  Fifteen  Songs  by  Beethoven,  is. 

13.  Twelve  Songs  by  Haiton  and  Linley,  is. 

1-1.  Twenty  Ballads  by  Popular  Composers,  Is. 

15.  Sixteen  Songs  by  KUcken,  Is. 

16.  Twelve  Duels  by  Mendelssohn,  Ktlckcn,  and  Keller,  Is. 

17.  Mendelssohn's  Music  to  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  com¬ 

plete,  Is. 

•!8.  Twelve  Songs  by  Francois  Schubert,  Is. 

IP.  Twelve  Fantasias  by  Briniey  Richards  and  Osborne,  is. 

20.  Twelve  Songs  by  Donizetti,  Is. 


21.  Dance  Music  for  Christmas.  Is. 

22.  Sixteen  Sacred  Songs  by  Handel,  Is. 

23.  Six  Overtures  by  Mozart,  Rossini,  and  Beethoven,  Is. 

21.  Six  Four-Part  Songs  by  Meyerbeer,  Balfe,  Ac.  is. 

25.  Twenty  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs  (2nd  selection).  Is. 

26.  Twenty  Christy's  Minstrels’  Songs  (3rd  selection),  Is. 

27.  Twenty  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs  (4th  selection),  Is. 

2ft.  F.ighteen  Standard  English  Songs  for  Gentlemen,  Is. 

29.  Sixteen  Standard  English  Songs  for  Ladies’  Voices,  Is. 

30.  Five  Sets  of  Dance  Music,  as  Pianoforte  Duets,  Is. 

31.  Ten  Songs  by  Bellini,  from  the  Sonnnmbula,  Is. 

32.  Six  Four-Part  Songs  by  Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  &c.  Is. 

33.  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  without  Words,  Books  1  and  2,  Is. 

34.  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  without  Words,  Books  3  and  4,  Is. 

35.  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  without  Words,  Books  5  and  6,  Is. 

36.  Ten  Songs  by  Abt.Curschmann.Molique.&c.  Is. 

37.  Twenty-four  Schottisches,  Varsovianas,  and  Rcdowas,  Is. 

38.  Twenty  Romances  by  Massiui,  Puget,  Henrion,  Ax.  Is. 

39.  Ten  Standard  Glees,  Is. 

40.  The  Opera  11  Trovatore  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

•11.  The  Opera  La  Traviata  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 


42.  Twenty  Welsh  Melodics,  with  English  Words,  is. 

43.  Ten  Popular  Tenor  Songs,  ns  sung  by  Sims  Reeves.  Is. 

44.  Twelve  Contralto  Songs,  snug  by  Mdmo  Sainton,  Is. 

45.  Selection  of  Soprano  Songs,  sung  by  Miss  Pyne,  Is. 

46.  to  69.  Beethoven's  32  Sonatas  in  14  Nos.  Is.  each. 

60.  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

61.  Twelve  Devonshire  Songs,  by  Edward  Capem,  Is. 

62.  Glover’s  Opera,  Ruy  Bias,  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

63.  Christmas  Annual  of  Dance  Music  for  1802,  Is. 

64.  Twenty-live  Comic  Songs,  Is. 

65.  One  Hundred  Reels  and  Country  Dances,  for  Pianoforte,  is. 

66.  One  Hundred  Christy's  Airs  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

67.  The  J uvenile  Pianoforte  Album,  Is. 

68.  The  Classical  Pianoforte  Album,  Is. 

69.  The  Golden  Wreath,  Twenty -eight  Juvenile  Songs,  with 

Original  Words  and  Popular  Music.  Is. 

70.  Twenty  Christy’s  Minstrels’  Songs  (5th  selection).  Is. 

71.  Twenty  Chri-ty’s  Minstrels’Sdhgs  (6th  selection),  is. 

72.  Selection  of  Sacred  Music  for  Pianoforte,  is. 

73.  Sixteen  Standard  English  Songs  (3rd  selection),  Is. 


All  the  Songs  have  English  Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments, 
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FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

THE  sleepy  world  of  Parisian  politics  has  lately  been 
stirred  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  paper,  which  is  under 
the  guidance  of  no  less  a  person  than  M.  be  la  Gueronniere. 
As  he  has  had  the  honour  of  being,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  veliiclc  through  which  the  Emperor  has  communicated  his 
views  and  intentions  on  important  matters,  and  as  care  was 
taken  to  announce  that  his  paper  would  be  the  real  index  of 
the  Imperial  policy,  all  that  it  has  said  since  it  began  its  career 
has  been  carefully  watched.  La  France  has,  as  its  friends 
boast,  come  to  occupy  a  place  that  was  vacant,  and  in  which 
great  glory  and  power  might  be  won.  There  were  the  clerical 
papers,  which  upheld  the  occupation  of  Rome  as  a  matter  of 
sacred  duty  ;  there  were  the  Liberal  papers,  which  denounced  it 
as  a  treason  to  the  great  principles  of  ’8g ;  and  there  were 
•  the  Ministerial  papers,  which  waited  the  Emperor’s  pleasure 
to  know  whether  it  was  wrong  or  right.  But  there  was  no 
paper  that  defended  it  on  temporal  grounds.  There  Avas  no 
organ  of  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  care  about  the  PorE  or 
Catholicism,  but  who  take  a  pride  in  thinking  that  France  can 
torment  and  tantalize  Italy  b}r  staying  at  Rome,  and  who  see  in 
the  retention  of  a  large  city  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy  the  best 
means  of  keeping  the  Italians  weak,  humble,  and  dependent. 
There  was  no  exponent  of  pure  political  selfishness ;  and  the 
opening  was  so  good,  and  the  position  so  very  much  to  the 
taste  of  a  certain  class  of  Frenchmen,  that  M.  be  la 
Gueronniere  was  determined  not  to  throw  away  so  brilliant  a 
chance.  La  France  has  accordingly  devoted  itself  to  the  task 
of  damping  the  Italians.  It  announced  that  Rome  could  not 
and  would  not  be  abandoned.  It  set  itself  to  snub  and 
depreciate  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  Government.  Before 
Garibalbi  was  subdued,  it  made  capital  out  of  the 
anarchy  of  Italy,  and  treated  the  notion  of  so  distracted 
and  weak  a  country  having  a  claim  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
France  as  a  piece  of  preposterous  insolence.  Since  Gari- 
balbi’s  unexpected  capture,  it  has  turned  round,  and  says  that 
the  whole  danger  was  imaginary,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd 
l'or  the  Italians  to  urge  that  without  Rome  they  must  live  in 
perpetual  peril,  when  the  only  formidable  opponent  of  settled 
government  was  disposed  of  in  an  hour  or  two  by  a  captain  of 
Bersaglieri.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  this  lording 
over  the  weak,  this  contemptuous  pulling  down  and  setting 
up, of  foreign  Governments,  this  impertinent  consideration  of 
F rench  interests,  and  none  else,  is  pleasing  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  baser  sort  of  French  politicians.  The  French  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  one  of  their  heroic  moods  just  now,  and  they 
may  like  to  have  their  vanity  fed  with  the  thought  that  they, 
and  their  Emperor,  and  their  Zouaves  can  move  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St.  Peter  from  his  Roman  rock,  or  keep  him 
there  as  they  please,  can  baulk  or  humour  Italy,  and  can 
keep  all  Europe  waiting  to  know  their  pleasure.  Probably 
the  Emperor  himself  has  something  of  the  same  feeling,  and 
thinks  that  he  is  a  much  greater  man  with  the  Roman 
question  depending  on  him  for  solution  than  he  would  be  if 
ho  came  to  a  decision  at  once,  and  let  his  power  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  course  of  the  drama  be  finished  by  the  falling  of 
the  curtain. 

There  is  no  contesting  the  power  of  the  Emperor  to  keep 
his  troops  at  Rome  if  he  pleases.  The  French  occupation  of 
Rome  must  terminate  some  day ;  but,  if  the  Emperor  decides 
on  protracting  it  as  long  as  he  can,  it  may  last  until  its  con¬ 
tinuance  has  done  irreparable  harm,  has  created  fruitful 
sources  of  war  and  discord,  and  awakened  jealousies  and 
enmities  that  may  endure  for  a  century  to  come.  No  one  can 
say  that  Rome  shall  belong  to  the  Romans  if  France  declares 
that  for  the  present  it  shall  belong  to  the  French.  The  hands 
of  England  are  tied  by  the  impossibility  of  a  Protestant  power 
openly  demanding  the  fall  of  the  head  of  Catholicism,  and  no 
other  great  power  except  England  wishes  that  the  Italians 


should  have  their  way.  No  one  can  pretend  to  dictate  to  the 
Emperor,  but  it  is  not  the  less  clear  that  a  crisis  has  now 
come  Avhen  he  must  declare  himself —  when,  if  he  stays,  he 
must  stay  on  neiv  grounds,  and  adopt  a  policy  from  the 
tendency  of  which,  some,  at  least,  of  his  sympathies  Avould 
recoil,  and  the  ultimate  perils  of  Avhicli  he  must  be  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  foresee.  The  old  pretext  for  occupying 
Rome  has  been  cleared  away  by  the  events  of  the  lastfirw  days. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  might  have  been  said,  and  it  Avas  said, 
Avitlx  some  plausibility,  that  France  could  not  retire  Avhile  the 
existence  of  a  regular  Government  Avas  uncertain  —  that  the 
Pope  could  not  be  left  in  the  poAver  of  rulers  Avho  Avere 
likely  to  sIioav  themselves  the  accomplices  or  the  slaves  of  the 
revolution  —  that  some  guarantees  for  the  personal  safety, 
dignity,  and  resources  of  the  Pope  must  in  honour  be  taken  — 
and  that,  until  the  issue  of  the  impending  struggle  Ava3 
knoAvn,  no  one  could  tell  whether  it  Avas  Victor  Emmanuel 
or  Garibalbi  from  Avliom  these  stipulations  should  be  asked. 
Aspromonte  has  ended  all  difficulties  on  this  head.  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  shoivn  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  Italy,  and 
that  Italy  will  adopt  Avhatever  he  sanctions.  There  is 
a  regular  Government  which  is  strong  enough  and  mo¬ 
derate  enough  to  take  possession  of  Rome  in  a  decent, 
respectable,  and  orderly  manner,  and  to  redeem  all  the 
pledges  of  consideration  for  the  Pope  Avhicli  it  may  give. 
Then,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Avas  supposed  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  possible  that  the  influence  of  France  might 
make  the  Pope  and  Antonelli  yield  —  that  reforms  might  be 
conceded,  the  remnant  of  the  temporal  poAver  placed  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  the  Pope  become  the  happy,  peaceful  head  of 
a  sort  of  glorified,  patent,  early  Christian  municipality.  Car¬ 
dinal  Antonelli  has  just  given  the  last  kick  to  this  silly  little 
castle  in  the  air.  He  lias  issued  a  circular  in  Avhich  he 
announces  that  the  Pope  will  never  part  Avith  a  rood  of 
land  that  he  has  possessed,  that  all  ecclesiastical  property 
belongs  to  the  Church  for  ever,  and  that,  if  ever  the  Pope  has 
a  chance,  he  will  not  only  set  aside  all  sales  sanctioned  by 
“  the  genius  of  rapacity  that  animates  all  revolutionary 
11  Governments,”  but  will  visit  the  offending  purchasers  Avith 
all  the  worst  punishments  that  his  stores  of  spiritual  maledic¬ 
tion  Avill  enable  him  to  inflict. 

As,  therefore,  there  is  a  Government  strong  and  established 
enough  to  accept  Avith  dignity  the  charge  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
Pope  if  he  Avill  stay  at  Rome,  and  as  the  Pope  and  his 
advisers  resolutely  decline  to  accept  the  counsels  of  France, 
and  Avill  not  hear  of  any  reforms  or  concessions,  the  French 
occupation  must  henceforth  rest  on  a  ucav  ground  if  it  is 
continued.  It  can  have  no  other  excuse  than  that  on  which 
M.  be  la  Gueronniere  is  content  to  let  it  repose.  France 
Avill  keep  her  soldiers  at  Rome,  because  she  thus  has  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  her  oavii  poAver,  and  of  thwarting  the 
hopes  she  has  encouraged  in  the  Italians.  The  Emperor  Avill 
sanction  this  policy  in  order  to  inspire  Italy  Avith  a  sense  of 
her  dependence  on  him,  to  make  Europe  look  up  to  him  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  events,  and  to  please  all  those  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  Avho  vieAV  Avith  jealousy  everything  that  tends  to  make 
Italy  great  and  happy.  He  may  also  reckon  on  avoiding  an 
open  rupture  Avith  the  clerical  party ;  and  although  it  AAras 
through  his  connivance  that  the  greater  part  of  the  temporal 
poAver  Avas  torn  away,  and  he  does  not  protect  the  Pope  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  yet  he  can  buy  a  large  amount  of 
support  in  France  by  not  breaking  altogether  Avith  the  clergy. 
No  one  seems  to  have  any  clue  to  his  intentions,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  alloAv  things  to  drift  on,  and  trust  to 
accident  to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments  Avhen  they 
become  serious.  But  he  cannot  keep  still  Avithout  really 
taking  a  neAV  position.  He  cannot  stay  at  Rome  Avithout 
defying  all  that  is  liberal  in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
It  is  monstrous  that  the  unhappy  Romans  should  be  called  on 
to  endure  all  the  miseries  of  ecclesiastical  government,  not  for 
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any  religions  reason,  not  that  the  general  glory  of  Catholicism 
may  be  upheld,  but  that  a  foreign  nation  may  plume  itself  on 
having  the  destinies  of  Rome  and  Italy  in  its  hands.  It  is 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Paris  press  that,  with  the  exception . 
of- the  clerical  papers  and  the  new  organ  of  the  selfishness 
of  the  waiters  on  Imperial  Providence,  all  the  journals  are 
unanimous  in  pointing  out  that  France  will  now  commit 
a  great  act  of  tyranny  and  wrong  if  she  chooses  to  stay 
in  Rome;  and  they  all  avow  that  the  disgrace  of-  such 
an  act  will  be  intolerable.  Rumour  asserts  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  advisers  of  the  Emperor  are  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  Avhat  is  to  be  done,  and  that  he  is  constantly  subjected  to 
such  pressure  as  the  piety  and  timidity  of  the  Empress  can 
exercise  on  behalf  of  her  clerical  friends.  Few  men  are  able 
to  go  on  month  alter  month  without  letting  such  a  pressure 
affect  them  in  some  degree ;  and  the  Emperor  may  hope  to  find 
in  those  whom  La  France  represents  a  support  that  will  not  be 
without  consistent  value  whenever  the  elections  take  place. 
But  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  he 
knows  France  and  Europe  well  enough  to  see  that,  if  he  openly 
holds  the  Romans  in  a  bondage  the  misery  of  which  he  has 
often  acknowledged,  simply  in  order  that  he  may  get  certain 
political  advantages,  he  will  break  with  the  whole  Liberal 
party  at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  have  to  lean  on  the  brittle 
reed  of  the  Reactionists  who  hate  and  distrust  him,  and  of 
those  shortsighted  politicians  who  see,  in  a  petty  and  momen¬ 
tary  triumph  of  selfish  arrogance,  a  compensation  for  a 
departure  from  the  broad  principles  of  national  honour. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  unmolested  retreat  of  M‘Clellan,  if  it  stood  alone, 
might  be  not  unreasonably  claimed  as  a  Federal  success, 
although  it  completes  and  records  a  bitter  disappointment. 
The  Southern  Generals  have  apparently  not  been  strong 
enough  to  strike  simultaneously  at  the  separate  armies  on  the 
East  and  on  the  North,  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  they 
have  overwhelmed  General  Pope,  or  cut  him  off  from  his 
expected  communication  with  M‘Clellan  and  Burnside.  The 
Northern  victory  on  the  Rapidan  is  found,  as  usual,  to  be 
fictitious;  and  by  the  last  accounts  General  Pope  had  only 
escaped  by  a  rapid  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  his  personal 
baggage  and  papers.  If  he  has  not  been  cut  off  from  Arquia 
Creek,  it  may  have  been  worth  his  while  to  incur  a  heavy  loss 
for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the  enemy  during 
the  evacuation  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable  that  at  this  moment  General  Lee  may  be  in  the  position 
which  Napoleon  held  between  the  Prussians  and  the  English 
after  the  victory  of  Ligny,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
having  neither  a  Wellington  in  his  front  nor  a  Bluciier  on  his 
flank.  If  Pope  has  been  driven  westward,  M'Clellan  must  be 
in  imminent  danger,  and  will  be  fortunate  if  he  is  allowed  to 
re-embark  his  troops  and  hurry  to  the  defence  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Federal  army  is 
concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warren  ton,  it  is  now 
better  placed,  and,  therefore,  practically  stronger  than  at  any 
former  period  of  the  campaign.  The  spring  and  summer  have 
been  wasted  through  the  adoption  of  a  vicious  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  ;  but  perhaps  the  error  may  at  last  have  been  corrected 
after  the  sacrifice  of  six  invaluable  months,  and  of  50,000  men. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  for  attacking  Richmond 
from  the  coast;  and  yet  M‘Clellan  might  perhaps  have 
succeeded  if  the  President  and  the  Secretary  at  War  had 
allowed  him  to  dispose,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  of  all  the 
available  forces  in  Virginia.  The  invasion  from  opposite 
points  of  the  compass  secured  to  the  enemy  the  advantage  of  a 
central  position,  and  at  the  decisive  moment  reinforcements 
were  withheld  from  M£Clellan,  because  unfounded  alarms 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Washington.  The  Federal 
army,  if  it  finds  itself  henceforth  in  a  condition  to  ad¬ 
vance  toAvards  the  South,  will  cover  the  capital  Avith- 
out  the  necessity  of  detaching  any  force  for  its  protection. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  have  apparently  discovered 
their  OAvn  military  deficiencies;  and  the  combinations  of  a 
professional  soldier  Avill  be  more  promising  than  the  move¬ 
ments  which  are  devised  by  political  amateurs.  General  PIal- 
leck  probably  deserves  the  credit  of  bringing  the  useless  army 
of  the  peninsula  once  more  Avithin  the  sphere  of  decisive  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  effect  a  junction 
between  Pope  and  M'Clellan,  he  may  secure  a  breathing¬ 
time  to  bring  the  recruits  of  the  neAv  levy  into  the  field,  and 
to  reorganize  the  troops  after  the  disasters  of  the  late  campaign. 

If  the  Northern  leaders  are  ever  to  take  Richmond,  they 
must  achieve  their  object  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
Whenever  they  advance  by  the  inland  road,  they  will  have, 


for  the  first  time,  to  dispense  Avith  the  aid  of  transports 
and  gunboats,  but  they  Avill  probably  be  able  to  maintain 
their  communications  betAveen  the  Potomac  or  York  River 


and  their  camps  in  Virginia.  It  may  be  possible  to  raise 
.the  combined  armies  to  the  number  of  150,000  men,  and 
there  Avould  be  sufficient  facilities  for  keeping  up  their  num¬ 
bers  by  reinforcement ;  but  it  would  scarcely  be  desirable 
to  bring  together  a  still  larger  army  at  the  cost  of  increased 
difficulty  in  supplying  its  Avants.  Richmond  lies  before  the 
Federal  generals  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  if 
they  are  unable  to  reach  it  before  Christmas  their  failure  will 
only  be  attributable  to  the  superior  skill  or  vigour  of  the 
enemy.  The  strength  of  the  Confederates  is  unknoAvn,  and  as 
their  energy  has  been  abundantly  proved,  their  recent  inaction 
in  the  peninsula  seems  to  refute  the  exaggerated  statements  of 
friends  and  enemies.  The  rumour  that  250,000  men  Avere 
pursuing  General  Pope  is  evidently  absurd,  for  a  far  smaller 
army  might  have  forced  its  way  to  the  Potomac  Avhile  the 
residue  folloAved  up  M‘Clellan  in  his  retreat  to  his  ships. 
It  Avill  not  be  surprising  if  General  Lee  once  more  assumes  a 
defensive  position,  unless  he  has  already  succeeded  in 
piercing  the  Federal  line.  As  the  Northern  reinforce¬ 
ments  come  forward,  the  Confederates  Avill  have  the  choice 
of  retreating  from  time  to  time  until  they  fall  back  on  their 
fortifications  at  Richmond.  There  is  always  an  advantage 
in  leading  an  opponent  farther  from  his  base  of  operations, 
and  since  the  commencement  of  the  Avar  neither  side  has 
succeeded  in  a  great  offensive  movement.  The  Confederate 
victories  at  Shiloh,  at  Seven  Pines,  and  on  the  Chickahominy, 
Avere  never  folloAved  by  a  general  advance ;  and  the  evacuations 
of  Corinth  by  Beauregard,  and  of  Harrison’s  Landing  by 
M'Clellan,  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
triumphs  of  the  campaign. 

In  the  West,  the  Confederates  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  summer,  and  especially  to 
profit  by  the  Ioav  Avater  in  the  river.  The  attempt  on  Baton 
Rouge  has  for  the  moment  failed,  and  the  Arkansas  has  been 
lost ;  but  Southern  partisans  are  active  in  Kentucky,  Missouri 
is  almost  reconquered,  and  in  Tennessee  the  Federalists  are 
abandoning  Avithout  resistance  the  acquisitions  of  the  spring. 
The  boasted  capture  of  Fort  Donnelson  is  folloAved  by  the 
Avithdrawal  of  the  Northern  garrison,  and,  as  far  as  General 
Buell’s  movements  can  be  understood,  he  appears  to  be 
effecting  a  general  retreat,  The  ebb  and  fioAv  of  the  contending 
forces  on  the  Border  regions  ought  to  satisfy  the  Government  at 
Washington  that  the  Avar  is  really  Avaged  for  a  frontier  Avhich 
might  perhaps  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  negotiation.  The 
Federalists  have  still  several  places  in  their  occupation  which 
they  might  exchange  for  more  desirable  possessions,  and  the 
South  would  be  Avilling  to  sacrifice  some  of  its  pretensions  for 
the  sake  of  relieA'mg  itself  from  the  blockade.  The  sanguine 
Americans  of  the  North  think  it  possible  to  confirm  their 
conquest,  Avhen  they  have  accomplished  it,  by  a  Avholesale 
immigration  and  redistribution  of  forfeited  lands ;  but  their 
project,  if  it  is  practicable  at  all,  can  only  be  carried  out  in 
temperate  regions,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  free  States. 
By  a  timely  treaty  they  may  open  part  of  Virginia  and  of 
Tennessee  to  Northern  enterprise,  and  those  Avho  Avish  for 
neAv  settlements  Avill  find,  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  soil  Avhich 
they  require  than  to  seize  it.  In  the  far.  South,  there  is  little 
opening  or  demand  for  free  labour,  as  the  negroes,  even  if 
they  were  relieved  from  actual  bondage,  would  still  naturally 
foim  the  bulk  of  the  working  population.  Americans  are  not 
to  be  pushed  and  tricked  out  of  their  territory  by  their  OAvn 
countrymen,  as  the  Mexicans  have  been  thrust  from  Texas 
The  project  of  swamping  the  white  population  of  the  Con- 
fedeiate  States  is  as  impracticable  as  it  is  iniquitous. 
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qucswunauie  aumority  of  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Tribune,  that  the  President  is,  at  last,  on  the  point 
oi  proclaiming  g-eneral  emancipation.  As  such  a  measure 
Av011ld.be  Avholly  ineffective  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
arms,  it  is  not  probable-  that  Mr.  Lincoln  Avould  gratuitously 
provoke  the  indignation  of  the  entire  Democratic  party 
I  he  States  which  are  legislating  against  free  negroes  Avithiu 
their  OAvn  borders  can  scarcely  have  the  audacity  to  impose 
on  their  Southern  neighbours  the  task  of  providing  for  four 
millions  of  emancipated  blacks.  The  President  himself  b 
more  logical  in  pursuing  his  wild  project  of  deportation  and 
he  might  deserve  credit  for  his  anxiety  to  solve  a  difficult 
social  problem  if  his  coloured  republic  at  Panama  Avere  a  less 
fantastic  design.  The  scattered  negroes  of  the  North  mio-ht 
perhaps  be  persuaded  to  emigrate,  although  it  is  hi°hly 
improbable  that  they  should  found  a  free  and  prosperous 
community ;  but  the  forcible  depopulation  of  the  Southern 
States  Avould  be  a  hopeless  and  profligate  enterprise.  As 
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Mr.  Lincoln  candidly  observed,  the  coloured  population  has  little 
reason  for  loving  the  whites ;  but  the  labourers  of  Carolina  or 
Mississippi  know  no  other  country  than  that  of  their  birth, 
and  they  would  probably  regard  exile  as  an  evil  more  intoler¬ 
able  than  servitude  itself.  The  Confederates,  if  they  had 
sufficient  courage  and  virtue,  might  win  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  if  they  anticipated  the  anarchical  projects  of  their 
enemies  by  a  well-considered  measure  of  partial  liberation. 
The  negroes  are  in  their  proper  place  as  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil ;  and  wise  legislation  might  insure  the  continuance  of 
their  labours,  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  subject  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  will  of  their  masters.  They  would  not,  like  the  Russian 
serfs,  be  remitted  to  hereditary  rights  of  ownership,  nor  could 
they  set  up  any  troublesome  privileges  against  the  dominant 
race.  A  condition  of  dependence  would  be  welcomed  as  an 
exchange  from  slavery ;  and  even  negroes,  when  they  work  at 
all,  work  harder  for  wages  than  for  threats.  The  military 
vigour  and  fortitude  of  the  South  has  been  fully  appreciated ; 
but,  as  long  as  the  Confederate  cause  is  identified  with  slavery, 
it  will  never  obtain  perfect  sympathy  in  Europe. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE’S  FINANCIAL 
RETROSPECT. 

THERE  have  been  few  more  useful  or  timely  publications 
than  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote’s  history  of  the  financial 
policy  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  table  of  Budgets  which 
is  appended  to  the  text  conveys  much  valuable  instruction, 
and  the  closest  observers  of  public  affairs  will  not  be 
slowest  in  acknowledging  the  advantage  of  a  lucid  and  dis¬ 
passionate  summary  in  correcting  and  completing  imperfect 
recollections.  The  concise  and  unpretending  judgments 
which  are  interspersed  with  the  narrative  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  political  or  party  bias.  Sir  Stafford  Nortii- 
cote  says  that  he  is  content  to  act  the  part  of  Garrick’s  critic 
with  the  stop-watch,  and  a  more  ambitious  historian  would 
probably  have  produced  a  less  readable  and  suggestive  book. 
The  discussion  of  personal  motives  and  political  connexions 
would  only  have  confused  the  account  of  financial  measures 
and  results;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  have  sometimes  other  objects  in  view,  as 
well  as  the  equitable  readjustment  of  taxation  or  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  surplus.  Of  all  recent  Ministers,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
adhered  most  steadily  to  the  primary  duty  of  a  financier  in 
placing  the  maintenance  of  public  credit  even  before  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  commerce.  In  an  administra¬ 
tion  of  five  years,  he  reduced  the  principal  of  the  debt  by 
more  than  nine  millions,  and  the  annual  charge  by  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half.  It  was  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
rather  than  to  facilitate  a  new  commercial  system,  that  he  first 
imposed  the  Income-tax  in  1 842  ;  and  it  was  only  when  his 
first  arrangements  had  met  with  unexpected  success  that  he 
ventured,  in  1845,  on  comprehensive  reforms  of  the  tariff. 
At  an  earlier  period,  he  had  opposed  tire  penny  postage,  not 
because  he  disputed  its  beneficial  tendency,  but  on  the  ground 
that  the  deficiency  which  the  change  afterwards  produced 
ought  not  to  be  incurred  even  for  the  most  salutary  purposes. 
He  would  probably  have  withdrawn  his  objection  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  net  Post  Office  revenue  would  rise  in 
twenty  years  from  half  a  million  to  two  millions.  In  any 
case,  he  would  have  insisted  that  some  provisional  substitute 
should,  in  the  meantime,  be  found  for  the  large  diminution  of 
income  which  temporarily  resulted  from  the  change. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  too  strong  in  public  confidence,  too 
patriotic,  and  too  proud,  to  subordinate  his  financial  policy  to 
the  supposed  interests  of  his  party.  His  predecessors  had 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  public  welfare  and  of  Liberal 
majorities  rather  than  of  well-balanced  budgets.  It  was  not 
until  they  had  suffered  a  defeat  and  tried  a  dissolution,  that  they 
fell  back  on  a  fixed  corn  duty,  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted 
on  its  own  merits  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  might  have 
secured  them  a  long  and  merited  term  of  pow*er.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  his  faults,  and  even  his  obliquities  of  character,  but 
on  the  subject  which  he  best  understood  he  cherished  a  special 
cr  professional  delicacy  of  conscience.  He  would  not  have 
put  on  or  taken  off  the  minutest  duty,  or  have  unnecessarily 
allowed  the  expenditure  to  exceed  the  revenue  by  a  fraction, 
if  the  compromise  of  public  interest  would  have  made  him 
Minister  for  life.  An  entirely  opposite  interpretation  has, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  been  placed  on  the  acts  of  some  subsequent 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed 
to  readjust  the  Income-tax  in  1852,  and  when  he  prematurely 
reduced  it  in  1858,  it  Avas  observed  that  there  was  a  hostile 
majority  to  conciliate  and  a  popular  prejudice  to  flatter.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  produced  a  succession  of 


deficits,  and  it  coincided  with  his  own  ostentatious  approxi- 
'•  mat  ip  n  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  The 
country  cannot  afford  to  purchase  votes  for  a  Minister ;  and 
the  best  security  against  irregular  traffic  in  fiscal  concessions 
is  rigid  adherence  to  the  orthodox  principle  of  a  surplus.  The 
comprehensive  Budget  of  1 860  professedly  aimed  rather  at 
the  development  of  commercial  prosperity  than  at  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  sufficient  revenue ;  and  when  the  order  of  legitimate 
motives  was  inverted,  it  became  comparatively  easy  to  sub¬ 
stitute  considerations  of  political  convenience  and  sympathy 
for  a  simple  regard  to  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  extemporaneous 
paradoxes  and  sophisms  have  sometimes  led  to  an  unduly 
harsh  appreciation  of  his  real  motives.  He  cannot  seriously 
have  wished  to  impoverish  the  Treasury  or  to  vex  the  tax¬ 
payer  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  upon  his  colleagues  and 
himself  the  reduction  of  expenditure  which  he  has  repeatedly 
demanded. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  career  had  closed  with  the 
session  of  1853,  he  would  have  been  justly  regarded  as  a 
prudent,  skilful,  and  vigorous  Minister.  He  carried  out  with 
discriminating  boldness  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he 
removed  an  irritating  anomaly  by  imposing  a  succession  duty 
on  real  property,  and  his  eloquence  saved  the  Income-tax 
when  it  appeared  to  be  doomed.  If  the  Russian  war,  for 
which  he  was  largely  responsible,  had  not  deranged  his  calcu¬ 
lations,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  revenue 
would,  in  accordance  with  his  estimate,  have  been  sufficient  in 
1 860  to  meet  the  expenditure.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  Blouse  of  Commons  ought  to  have  abolished  an  im¬ 
post  which  corrects  many  inequalities  in  the  entire 
fiscal  system ;  but  a  surplus  of  several  millions  would  have 
provided  large  means  of  relieving  industry,  while  the  Income- 
tax  itself  might  have  been  placed  on  a  moderate  and  per¬ 
manent  footing.  A  perpetual  charge  of  fourpence  in  the 
pound  would  soon  produce  five  millions  of  revenue  with 
comparatively  little  vexation  to  the  owners  of  property,  and 
without  excuse  to  the  elastic  consciences  of  traders.  The 
assertion  that  the  tax  ought  only  to  be  used  as  a  reserve  has 
been  somewhat  invalidated  by  the  experience  of  twenty  years  ; 
but  it  would  still  be  applicable  to  the  difference  between  a 
low  percentage  and  the  ninepence  of  the  present  time  or  tho 
sixteenpence  of  the  Russian  war.  Unfortunately,  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
national  armaments,  have  altogether  disappointed  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  1853  ;  but  the  most  eloquent  oration  of 
modern  times  disclosed  a  scheme  which  places  Mr.  Gladstone 
high  in  the  list  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  professional 
financier,  although  he  has  twice  enacted  the  part  with  charac¬ 
teristic  aptitude.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  his  equitable 
proposal  in  1852  to  extend  the  house-tax  downwards  to 
houses  below  the  arbitrary  limit  of  20 1.  His  Budget  was, 
however,  tainted  with  the  vicious  affectation  of  tampering 
with  Schedule  D  ;  and,  in  and  out  of  office,  he  has  uniformly 
regulated  his  fiscal  policy  by  his  political  convenience.  I11 
concert  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  offered  a  factious  and  mis¬ 
chievous  opposition  to  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis’s  attempt  to 
operate  on  the  debt  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  same  ally, 
although  he  was  himself  destined  the  next  year  to  double  the 
rate,  aided  him  in  a  reduction  of  the  Income-tax  in  1 8  5  8,  at  the 
cost  of  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  pledge  that  the  Exchequer 
Bonds  should  be  reduced  by  regular  instalments.  It  has  been 
said  of  some  writers  of  verse,  that  their  ability  was  best 
proved  by  the  success  of  compositions  which  showed  an  utter 
want  of  poetical  genius;  and  in  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  may  be  applauded  as  a  financier  who  contrives  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  technical  knowledge  of  finance.  When  he  next 
succeeds  to  power,  he  will  perhaps  show  his  judgment  in 
choosing  some  other  department,  and  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote 
is  designated,  both  by  his  speeches  and  his  book,  for  the 
vacant  office ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  colleague  who 
would  inevitably  be  thinking  only  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  might  be  found  unmanageable  when  negotiations  were 
rroimr  on  with  Mr.  Maguire  or  with  Mr.  Bright.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perhaps  more  profitable  to  secure  public  confidence 
than  to  enjoy  facilities  for  Parliamentary  intrigue.  The 
financial  progress  of  an  entire  generation  has  been  too  con¬ 
siderable  to  have  passed  without  leaving  an  impression  on  all 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  future  Chancellors  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  will  be  more  and  more  stringently  required  to  recon¬ 
cile  fiscal  solvency  with  a  practical  reduction  of  national 
burdens. 
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POLITICAL  EXILES. 

THE  bread  of  exile  is  proverbially  bitter.  It  is  sad  to 
find  life  wearing  away  in  impotence,  in  poverty,  and 
despair.  But  of  all  the  penalties  to  which  exile  condemns  a 
man  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  saddest  and  the  hardest,  if 
he  can  but  realize  it,  is  the  gradual  darkness  which  comes 
over  his  vision  as  to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  his  country. 
A  man  who  lives  out  of  a  country,  however  ardently  he 
may  love  it,  and  however  deeply  he  may  have  studied  it, 
cannot  keep  up  with  its  current  history.  He  cannot  judge 
what  are  its  real  relations  to  its  allies,  its  friends,  and  its 
enemies.  He  is  almost  sure  to  stand  out  of  the  pale  of  what 
is  actual  and  possible  in  statesmanship  at  any  particular 
moment.  Very  often  he  is  the  victim  of  a  monomania  like 
that  which  haunts  the  brain  of  Mazzini.  A  visionary  rapt 
in  some  dream  of  a  general  democratic  Elysium,  and  hearing 
in  his  ears  the  cry  day  and  night  of  the  suffering  peoples, 
grows  as  absorbed  and  as  imperious  as  the  fanatics  of  British 
history  who  believed  it  to  be  their  mission  to  hew  Erastian 
Agags  in  pieces,  or  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  latter  days  by 
the  outpouring  of  wrath.  We  have  just  had  to  deplore  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  enterprizes  to  which  the  persistent  madness 
of  Mazzini  has  given  birth.  But  Mazzini  will  probably  not 
lose  much  of  his  influence  among  his  votaries,  although  he  has 
wrecked  the  fortunes  and  tarnished  the  glory  of  Garibaldi. 
He  commends  himself  to  those  who  believe  in  him  by  an 
honesty  which  they  think  incorruptible,  and  by  a  love  of  his 
country  which  they  think  is  almost  unparalleled.  He  and  his 
lie  out  of  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  They  are  either  in 
exile  or  their  Avhole  thoughts  are  with  exiles,  or  they  are 
mere  children  in  political  knowledge,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of 
any  honest  madman  who  shakes  before  their  eyes  the  red  flag 
of  liberty.  Such  men  are  governed  by  a  set  of  ideas  which 
gain  intensity  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
propagated.  They  are  gradually  rounded  into  a  set  of  for¬ 
mulas  which  are  made  more  and  more  rigid  and  inflexible  as 
they  meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  actual  facts  of  history. 
The  logic  of  dreamers  like  Mazzini  is  the  very  thing  on 
which  they  pride  themselves.  They  live  in  a  world  of 
abstractions  which  they  have  made  to  fit  into  each 
other.  The  very  absence,  too,  of  those  restraints  which 
the  conduct  of  real  affairs  imposes  on  men  leads  the  exiled 
democrat  into  wilder  and  wilder  bursts  of  frenzied  language 
until  he  is  carried  away  by  his  own  rhetoric  and  believes 
in  his  metaphors,  as  if  they  were  guides  to  infallible  truth. 
The  end  is,  that  a  man  who  is  perhaps  loved  by  his  friends, 
who  is  devoted,  ardent,  and  sincere  in  his  love  of  his  country, 
sinks  into  a  weaver  of  useless  and  purposeless  conspiracies,  and 
becomes  one  of  the  greatest  curses  with  which  his  beloved 
country  can  be  plagued. 

Exile  also  throws  its  paralysing  spell  on  minds  of  a  much 
saner  type,  and  of  a  real  and  practised  power  of  thought. 
Perhaps,  of  all  the  victims  of  the  Imperial  rule  in  France,  there 
is  no  one  who  is  more  competent  to  take  up  a  subject  with  a 
vigorous  grasp  and  more  sure  to  investigate  it  honestly  than 
M.  Edgar  Quinet.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  and  perhaps  ex¬ 
treme  opinions  on  some  points,  but  whatever  he  says  is  sure 
to  have  something  in  it  worth  considering.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  in  exile ;  and  exile  has  given  just  that  tinge  of  un¬ 
reality  to  his  political  speculations  which  necessarily  makes  so 
fatal  a  flaw  in  their  worth.  He  has  just  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Mexican  expedition,  which  is  full  of  able  and  pointed 
criticisms  on  the  position  of  France  in  this  business.  He  dwells 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  plea  under  which  Mexico  is  attacked. 
At  first,  it  was  said  that  France  must  invade  Mexico  because 
Mexico  invited  her,  and  now  it  is  said  that  France  must 
invade  Mexico  because  Mexico  has  had  the  insolence  not  to 
invite  her.  He  shows  that  the  expedition  must  necessarily 
fail  unless  the  Emperor  is  prepared  to  keep  an  army  there, 
and  to  occupy  the  country ;  and  he  asks  his  countrymen  to 
observe  the  pleasure  which  the  thought  of  this  occupation 
of  a  distant  and  half-barbarous  country  by  France  gives  to 
those  who  are  not  Frenchmen,  and  whose  interests  would  not 
be  prejudiced,  even  if  France  did  get  into  a  scrape.  All  this 
is  true  and  fair  enough.  We  may  be  equally  ready  to 
agree  with  him  when  he  laments  over  the  power  which 
one  man  has  to  commit  all  France  to  so  rash  an  enter¬ 
prise,  and  when  he  regards  the  waste  of  life  and  treasure 
which  this  expedition  must  involve  as  a  punishment  for 
the  acquiescence  of  France  in  the  Covp  d'Etat.  He  also 
sees  in  the  future  a  source  of  political  embarrassment  and 
weakness  for  France,  if  she  is  to  renew  in  the  Now  World  the 
policy  which  she  has  adopted  in  seizing  and  holding  Rome 


against  the  washes  of  the  Romans.  No  one  could  view  the 
Mexican  enterprise  more  sensibly,  or  condemn  it  more  justly. 
All  that  he  says  has  been  said  in  England  a  hundred  times  ; 
and  it  is  only  because  he  addresses  his  countrymen  as  no  one 
but  a  Frenchman  can  do,  and  because  he  unites  vdth  French 
piquancy  and  force,  that  his  pamphlet  has  any  novelty  or 
interest.  But,  throughout,  his  judgment  is  warped  by  a  theory 
Avliich  is  very  congenial  to  the  mixture  of  vagueness  and  im¬ 
pulsiveness  characteristic  of  those  whom  exile  has  made  at 
once  bitter  and  dreamy.  He  sees  in  this  Mexican  expedition 
a  grand  scheme  for  the  propagation  of  Imperialism.  He 
conceives  the  Emperor  to  be  thirsting  for  the  slavery  of  all 
democracies.  There  is  just  enough  truth  in  this  to  afford  a 
ground  on  which  extravagant  fancies  may  be  built  up.  The 
Emperor  has  crushed  liberty  in  France,  and  Imperialism  isneces- 
sarily  at  war  with  all  that  is  independent  in  the  nation  it  has 
mastered.  But  this  is  a  truth  which,  to  speculators  placed  apart 
from  real  life  like  M.  Quinet,  is  apt  to  swell  into  dimensions 
that  obscure  their  vision  of  everything  else.  M.  Quinet  has 
pondered  over  the  growth  of  this  upas  tree  of  Imperialism 
until  he  has  become  incapable  of  seeing  any  limits  to 
the  influence  which  its  planter  designs  for  it.  He  treats 
everything  near  which  it  comes  as  fair  and  fruitful  before, 
and  only  spoilt  by  its  pestilential  neighbourhood.  He  pic¬ 
tures  to  himself  Louis  Napoleon  as  taking  counsel  vdth 
himself  how  he  may  blight  the  whole  earth.  He  wanders  so 
far  into  the  fields  of  imagination  as  to  represent  the  Mexicans 
as  noble  republicans  who  u  prefer  agitation  to  slavery,”  and 
who,  if  their  preference  of  agitation  takes  the  unpleasant  form 
of  murdering  each  other  and  foreigners  by  wholesale,  yet  are 
grand  and  great  in  their  tenacious  love  of  liberty.  It  is  to 
punish  their  fervent  and  pure  devotion  to  democracy  that 
this  arch  enemy  of  freedom  goes  to  kill  and  rob  •  them  with 
his  Zouaves.  This  is  wild  enough  ;  but  M.  Quinet  goes 
much  farther.  He  reveals  to  the  world  what  is  the  secret 
aim  of  the  foray  into  Mexico.  It  means  much  more  than  it 
seems  to  mean.  Its  real  object  is  to  reduce  the  greatest  of 
republics  into  political  slavery.  The  Emperor  designs  nothing 
less  than  to  gain  a  footing  in  America,  which  will  enable  him 
some  day  to  set  up  Imperialism  in  the  country  which  is 
the  pride  of  democracy.  He  will  thus  extinguish  the  last 
spark  of  pure  liberty  on  earth,  and  Washington  will  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  and  level  of  Byzantium. 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  this.  We  may  wonder  that  any  human 
being  should  seriously  write  as  if  the  Mexicans  were  a  noble, 
fine  Spartan  set  of  republicans,  and  not  a  band  of  the  most 
■wretched  miscreants  unhung.  We  may  be  still  more  surprised 
that  the  whole  of  the  events  of  the  civil  Avar  in  the  States  should 
be  ignored  by  a  writer  on  current  politics,  that  America  should  be 
treated  as  the  land  of  liberty,  and  the  Union  as  the  triumph  of 
democracy.  Surely,  if  political  slavery  is  all  that  the  Emperor 
cares  to  see  set  up  in  a  nation,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  glorious  home  of  democracy.  He  may  leave  the 
choicest  spirits  of  republican  liberty  to  go  on  as  they  are 
going  on  iioav,  Avithout  taking  the  marvellously  circuitous  step 
of  attacking  their  freedom  by  sending  his  soldiers  to  fight 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  Mexico.  What  can  he  Avant  more 
than  Avhat  he  sees  already  —  a  republic  in  Avhich  men  are  im¬ 
prisoned  Avithout  accusation,  plundered  Avithout  redress,  hunted 
into  the  army  by  policemen,  and  kept  tightly  within  the  fron¬ 
tiers  lest  they  should  escape  being  sent  to  be  food  for  powder  ? 
All  these  far-fetched  explanations  of  the  Mexican  expedition 
are  absurd.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Emperor  has  got 
into  a  scrape,  and  has  now  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  and  at 
as  little  cost  as  he  can.  He  Avould  probably  be  as  glad  to 
withdraAv  from  Mexico  as  M.  Quinet  could  be ;  but  a  French 
army  cannot  be  spirited  aAvay  from  a  dangerous  position 
by  a  simple  Avish  or  decree.  The  assumption  running 
through  M.  Quinet’s  pamphlet,  that  a  practical  error 
can  be  retrieved  in  an  instant,  is  in  keeping  with  its 
general  unpractical  character.  But  even  if  Ave  do  not 
think  the  speculations  of  a  political  exile  like  M.  Quinet 
very  Avise,  they  are  not  the  less  instructive  as  illustrative  of 
the  difficulties  which  Continental  Governments  have  to  en¬ 
counter.  The  exiles  are  men,  generally,  who  have  been 
Avronged  —  who  have  suffered  under  some  of  the  greater  evils 
of  despotism,  and  avIio  take  up  ideas  in  which  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  appeals  to  the  better  side,  as  Avell  as  to  the  ignorance, 
of  the  masses  of  their  countrymen.  The  Government  must 
give  a  vent  to  the  spirit  Avhich  speaks  in  an  extravagant  form 
through  such  men,  or  anarchy  will  follow  the  stillness  enforced 
by  a  system  of  repression.  The  Italian  Government  keeps 
Italy  together  because  it  persuades  the  people  that  it  is 
leading  the  Avay  to  Rome  and  Venice.  The  Emperor  of  the 
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French  found  liis  account  in  taking  up  arms  on  behalf  of 
Italy  against  Austria,  the  peculiar  object  of  the  execration  of 
the  democratic  party  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Govern¬ 
ments  must  be  practical.  They  must  attend  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  have  to  act  —  they  must  look  at  facts 
and  not  attend  to  theories.  They  have  thus  a  very  difficult 
t  game  to  play,  and  if  they  play  it  tolerably  well,  they  may  be 
held  to  be  successful.  It  is  the  inherent  vice  of  the  Imperial 
system  that  it  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  accident  of 
some  one  individual  having,  or  not  having,  the  requisite 
ability  an-d  foresight,  whether  the  game  is  played  well  or  ill. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  CONGRESS. 

ONE  of  the  strangest  things  about  the  American  civil  war 
has  been  the  almost  total  absence  of  authentic  news  from 
the  South.  Either  the  Confederates  are  more  indifferent  than 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  to  the  opinion  of  Europe,  or 
else  the  blockade,  which  fails  to  keep  out  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  has  been  singularly  successful  in  intercepting  despatches 
mid  ordinary  intelligence.  .  Most  of  the  accounts  which  have 
purported  to  come  from  Southern  newspapers  have  reached  us 
through  a  hostile  channel,  and,  if  Captain  Maury’s  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  relied  on,  have  been  generally  garbled  extracts, 
and,  in  some  instances,  actual  forgeries.  The  Confederates 
have  probably  not  suffered  in  estimation  from  the  mystery 
which  has  enveloped  them,  and  they  have  certainly  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  keeping  all  their  military  projects  secret  until 
they  were  ripe  for  execution.  At  this  moment  nothing 
definite  is  known  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Confederate  debt, 
the  precise  position  of  their  armies,  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  the  working  of  the  conscription,  or  any  of  those 
dark  shadows  of  war  which  have  made  the  news  from 
the  Federal  side  more  and'  more  dismal  as  the  conflict 
has  been  prolonged.  The  substance  of  what  is  known 
about  the  South  is,  that  with  a  comparatively  small  popu¬ 
lation  and  with  no  military  resources  except  such  as  they 
could  improvise  during  the  struggle,  they  have  often  out¬ 
numbered  and  generally  overmatched  the  forces  which  the 
reckless  prodigality  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Cabinet  has  been  able  to 
bring  into  the  field.  From  this  we  may  safely  enough  infer 
the  spirit  with  which  the  battle  of  independence  is  being 
fought ;  but  we  can  tell  nothing  as  to  the  period  during  which 
such  efforts  can  be  sustained.  It  would  not  seem,  at  first 
sight,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  contest  which  has  driven 
the  Federals  to  their  last  reserves  of  men  and  money  must 
have  almost  exhausted  the  smaller  means  of  the  South ;  and 
until  we  have  the  internal  history  of  the  Confederation  pictured 
with  the  same  detail  as  that  of  the  Federalists,  we  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  understand  how  it  is  that  they  have  been 
able  to  sustain  so  heavy  a  burden  as  the  war  must  have 
heaped  upon  them.  In  the  absence  of  minute  particulars, 
the  speech  of  President  Davis  to  the  Richmond  Congress 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  domestic  history  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States.  Documents  of  this  kind  are  not  invariably 
accurate,  though  it  is  often  the  best  policy  to  reveal  the  whole 
truth,  and  strangers  seldom  find  it  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  sober  statements  and  addresses  to  Buncombe.  There 
are  many  tests  by  which  to  judge  of  the  confidence  to 
be  reposed  in  the  declarations  of  the  Southern  President.  The 
contrast  in  tone  between  Mr.  Davis’s  speech  and  the  recent  pro¬ 
clamations  of  the  Northern  Government  is  very  striking  ;  and 
so  far  as  the  known  facts  of  the  struggle  are  referred  to  there  is 
no  exaggeration  to  disturb  the  dignity  and  apparent  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  manifesto.  It  must  be  read,  of  course,  as  the 
Southern  view  of  the  Confederate  cause ;  but,  upon  the  face  of 
it,  it  is  plainly  not  a  distorted  picture,  coloured  for  the  sake  of 
enlisting  European  sympathies. 

The  last  proclamation  from  Washington  demanded  a  forced 
levy  of  600,000  men.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has  long  pos¬ 
sessed  and  used  the  right  of  conscription  to  which  the  North 
has  only  just  submitted,  and  the  dogged  courage  of  the  people 
has  proved  their  heartiness  and  unanimity  in  the  cause.  Still, 
the  comparative  abundance  of  troops  to  cope  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  levies  of  the  Federal  States  has  been  from  the  first  one 
of  the  most  unexpected  features  of  the  struggle.  The 
President  admits  that  the  large  reinforcements  which  the 
Federals  are  striving  to  gather  together  may  compel  him  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  Southern  conscription ;  but  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  that  all  that  the  Confederates  have 
done  has  been  effected  by  a  conscription  from  which  those 
above  the  age  of  thirty-five  have  been  exempt.  The 


margin  which  must  still  remain  will  preclude  any  scarcity 
of  men  for  at  least  another  year’s  campaign ;  and  un¬ 
less  the  new  armies  to  be  raised  by  Mr.  Lincoln  prove 
more  numerous  and  more  effective  than  there  is  at  present 
much  reason  to  expect,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Southern 
forces  may  suffice,  without  a  fresh  enrolment,  to  carry  on  the 
contest  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 

In  the  references  to  financial  matters,  there  is,  again,  a  marked 
contrast  to  all  the  recent  accounts  from  the  North.  It  may  be 
thought  a  matter  of  course  that  the  President  should  represent 
the  national  credit  as  high,  and  the  debt  as  comparatively 
small ;  yet  there  are  limits  to  this  kind  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  Mr.  Chase  gravely 
saying  as  much  of  the  liabilities  for  which  he  has  to  provide. 
The  legislation  which  is  recommended  is,  besides,  in  itself  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  comparative  soundness  of  the  finances 
of  the  Confederates.  From  the  commencement  of  the  struinrle, 
they  have  been  issuing  paper  currency  as  the  easiest  mode  of 
supplying  their  pressing  needs,  and  it  is  only  now  that 
a  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  make  Treasury  notes 
a  legal  tender.  This  places  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  value  of  the  Confederate  currency  has  but  just  begun  to 
suffer  depreciation.  Further  issues  are  contemplated,  and  the 
effect  of  a  policy  of  this  kind  will,  of  course,  be  the  same  in 
Richmond  as  in  Washington ;  but  it  speaks  well  for  the 
economy  of  the  Confederate  administration,  that  the  financial 
descent  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  Northern  States,  which 
in  wealth,  and  especially  in  available  wealth,  have  some  right 
to  look  with  contempt  on  their  former  associates.  In  bold 
predictions  of  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  in  mysterious  boasts 
of  the  efficacy  of  “  Anaconda”  campaigns,  the  speeches  and  pro¬ 
clamations  of  the  Federal  Ministers  have  certainly  surpassed 
Mr.  Davis’s  address.  The  tale  of  the  late  victories 
which  have  relieved  the  Southern  capital  and  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  war  is  told  with  the  same  truthfulness  with  which, 
in  a  former  Message,  the  first  disasters  on  the  Mississippi  were 
confessed.  Even  the  outrages  of  men  like  Butler,  and  the 
permitted  rajline  of  General  Pope’s  army,  are  stated  with 
an  indignation  that  is,  at  least,  excusable.  Nor  can  the 
retribution  which  the  Confederates  are  invited  to  exact  be 
pronounced  too  severe.  Outrages  upon  non-combatants  and 
women  are  not  to  be  met  by  retaliation.  “  Under  no  excess  of 
“  provocation,”  says  the  President,  “  could  our  noble-lieartcd 
“  defenders  be  driven  to  wreak  vengeance  on  unarmed  men, 
“  or  women,  or  on  children.  But  stern  and  exemplary  pun- 
“  ishment  can  and  must  be  meted  out  to  the  murderers  and 
“  felons  who,  disgracing  the  profession  of  arms,  seek  to  make 
“  of  public  war  the  occasion  for  the  commission  of  the  most 
“  monstrous  crimes.”  He  complains,  with  justice,  that  his 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Government  to  disavow  the  acts 
of  their  General  in  New  Orleans  has  been  left  unanswered,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  inquiry  was  insulting,  and  declares  that 
“  no  method  remains  for  the  suppression  of  these  enormities 
“  but  such  retributive  justice  as  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
“  execute.” 

In  the  material  resources  which  the  President  assumes  he  can 
command  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  in  the  tone  and 
spirit  with  which  it  is  conducted,  the  South  possesses  those 
advantages  which  almost  always  enable  a  people  fighting 
resolutely  against  conquest  to  triumph  over  all  odds,  and 
to  wear  out  the  superior  forces  of  an  invading  enemy. 
But  there  are  hardships  and  difficulties  enough  in  waging  any 
war,  though  it  be  for  national  independence.  The  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  Confederates  are  still  a  body  of  distinct 
States,  as  jealous  of  their  several  prerogatives  as  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  once  were,  must  occasion  many  difficulties  to  the 
Executive.  The  Message  of  President  Davis  is  not  without 
indications  of  a  jealous  State-right  feeling.  Some  of  the 
States  have  not  suffered  the  war  legislation  to  pass  without 
criticizing  measures  which  inevitably  tend  to  strengthen  the 
central  Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  component  States. 
But  the  malcontents  are  met,  not  by  injunctions  to  silence  and 
warrants  of  committal  during  the  President’s  pleasure,  but  by 
a  calm  though  earnest  appeal  to  Congress  to  devise  such 
measures  as  may  “  reconcile  a  just  care  for  the  public  dc- 
“  fence  with  a  proper  deference  for  the  most  scrupulous  sus- 
“  ceptibilities  of  the  State  authorities.”  Mr.  Davis  speaks  the 
language  of  the  responsible  chief  of  a  nation  of  freemen. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  speech  is 
that  he  nowhere  courts  the  favour  of  Europe,  or  begs,  how¬ 
ever  indirectly,  for  recognition.  To  recognise  his  Government 
would  do  little  good  at  present ;  but  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  great  step  towards  the  acceptance  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  having  an  acknowledged  place  among  the  independent 
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sovereignties  of  tlie  civilized  world,  that  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  men  whose  state- 
papers  are  moderate  and  sensible,  and  satisfy  the  European 
standard  of  decorous  and  dignified  statesmanship. 


GARIBALDI. 

Tin  HE  capture  of  Garibaldi  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
-1-  difficulty  which  he  had  created.  The  disappointment 
of  his  wild  hopes  ought  to  be  alleviated  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  still  more  poignantly  shared  by  the  friends  of 
despotism  and  by  the  devotees  of  Rome.  The  Cardinals  and 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  lament  the  triumph  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself  must  be  aware  that  his 
usurpation  of  a  foreign  territory  is  deprived  of  its  latest  and 
most  plausible  excuse.  The  Italian  Government  has  proved 
strong  enough  to  maintain  its  own  authority  ;  and  it  is  found 
that  tire  edifice  which  Garibaldi  raised  can  stand  without  his 
support,  and  even  resist  his  efforts  to  destroy  it.  If  any 
argument  were  wanted  to  enforce  his  claims  to  personal  con¬ 
sideration  and  good  treatment,  an  excuse  for  his  folly  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  its  very  excess.  The  language  of  his 
last  proclamation  is  that  of  a  madman  who  was  incapable  of 
understanding  the  nature  of  his  own  acts.  Rising  in  arms 
against  his  Sovereign,  he  declares  that  he  bows  to  the 
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authority  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  his  indignation 
against  foreign  influence  he  appeals  to  the  ridiculous  vote  by 
universal  suffrage  which  was  imposed  on  Naples  and  Central 
Italy  by  French  dictation.  The  civil  authorities,  according  to 
his  version  of  affairs,  wish  for  civil  war,  and  he  demands  that 
“  the  formula  of  the  plebiscite  shall  once  more  save  Italy.”  But 
the  barbarous  French  phrase  which  appropriately  represents 
the  latest  device  of  despotic  usurpation  has  already  saved 
Italy,  as  far  as  its  virtue  extends ;  and  if  the  plebiscite  of  1 86o, 
which  purported  to  establish  the  Monarchy,  is  invalid,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  subsequent  vote  could  be  more 
effective.  Garibaldi  himself  was  indistinctly  conscious  that 
Rome  was  to  be  won,  not  by  a  ballot  of  the  rabble,  but  by  an 
armed  insurrection.  If  he  could  have  driven  out  the  French 
garrison,  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  recognise  any  pre¬ 
tended  plebiscite  which  might  have  summoned  the  foreigner 
back.  The  announcement  of  a  determination  to  enter  Rome 
as  a  conqueror  is  utterly  incompatible  with  an  implied  belief 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  multitude.  It  is  not  the  time  to  taunt 
the  heroic  adventurer  with  logical  inconsistency,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  assertion  of  sovereignty  by  the 
only  legitimate  representative  of  the  nation.  Garibaldi, 
while  he  acts  without  thinking,  unfortunately  allows  Mazzini 
to  think  for  him.  The  restless  prophet  of  anarchy  is  not  the 
basest  or  most  criminal  enemy  of  a  country  which  he  has 
always  wished  to  serve,  on  the  condition  that  his  own  theories 
should  be  accepted  ;  but  for  thirty  years  Austria  and  Rome 
have  benefited  by  republican  conspiracies  more  constantly 
than  by  military  force  or  by  priestly  cunning.  Garibaldi  is 
forgiven  from  the  moment  of  his  failure ;  but  the  real  author 
of  his  enterprise  deserves  neither  pity  nor  pardon. 

It  is  reported  that  Garibaldi  is  to  be  brought  to  trial, 
although  it  might  be  thought  that  for  an  erring  and  fallen 
benefactor  the  Italian  Government  could  have  only  one 
feeling.  The  Liberator  of  Naples  is  still  a  hero  and  a 
patriot,  although  he  may  have  technically  incurred  the 
penalties  of  treason.  It  might  be  difficult  to  acquit  him, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  try  him,  and  it  is  useless 
to  subject  him  to  the  humiliation  of  a  pardon.  His  recent 
acts,  however  unjustifiable,  are  scarcely  more  illegal  than  the 
glorious  enterprise  of  i860.  The  loss  of  his  position  as  the 
hope  of  his  country  and  the  first  subject  of  the  Crown,  is  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  a  not  ungenerous  irregularity. 
If  the  illustrious  captive  will  undertake  to  refrain  from  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  unauthorized  designs,  he  might  safely 
be  allowed  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  in  England.  The 
Minister  was  right  in  resorting  to  force  to  suppress  civil  war  ; 
but  if  universal  rumour  has  any  foundation,  he  is  not  himself 
free  from  a  share  of  blame.  Rattazzi  encouraged  Garibaldi 
to  engage  in  wild  projects  of  foreign  aggression,  and  the  march 
on  Rome  was  assuredly  more  justifiable  than  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  Greece  or  on  Turkey.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  any 
Italian  Minister  to  persevere  in  an  ostentatious  dependence  on 
a  patronizing  ally.  France  is  rapidly,  if  not  deservedly,  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  unpopularity  which  has  long  attached  to 
Austria ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  country  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  were  directed  against  an  internal 
rebellion,  and  not  merely  against  a  demonstration  which  might 


be  unpalatable  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  telegraphic  con¬ 
gratulations  which  were  forwarded  from  Paris  to  Turin  will  not 
have  tended  to  mitigate  the  general  irritation,  and  the  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  prisoner  would  be  justly  interpreted  as  an  act  of 
deference  to  the  obnoxious  foreigner.  The  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  good  reasons  for  preserving  friendly  relations  with 
France ;  but  the  proper  use  of  its  victory  is  to  prove 
that  it  can  resist  foreign  intervention  as  well  as  internal 
disturbance. 

Apologists  for  Rattazzi  urge,  with  some  reason,  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  his  position  under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  France. 
It  is  true  that  Italy  can  at  present  rely  on  the  support  of  no 
other  ally.  Austria  is  necessarily  hostile ;  and  England, 
though  thoroughly  friendly,  has  neither  the  power  nor  the 
intention  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Rome  and  of  Venice.  The 
bigots  and  intriguers  who  announce  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Pope’s  temporal  dominion  is  a  principle  of  English  policy  repre¬ 
sent  the  national  opinion  even  less  faithfully  than  the  obscure 
busybodies  who  subscribe  for  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  The 
country  in  general  heartily  desires  the  consolidation  of  Italian 
unity  ;  but  it  is  not  prepared  to  go  to  war,  and  barren  good  will 
secures  little  gratitude.  Solferino,  even  as  modified  by 
Villafranca,  is  worth  many  speeches  and  pamphlets;  and 
one  of  Garibaldi’s  mistakes,  though  not  the  gravest,  consisted 
in  his  unmeasured  hostility  to  the  conqueror  of  Lombardy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  intolerable  to  Italian  feeling  that  a  foreign 
Sovereign  should  appoint  the  Ministers  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  direct  their  policy.  It  would  have  been  unfortunate  If 
Rattazzi  had  retired  in  the  presence  of  the  insurrection ;  but 
now  that  it  is  suppressed,  the  return  of  Ricasoli  to  power 
would  be  cordially  welcomed.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  leading 
statesman  to  share  and  to  express  the  collective  self-respect  of 
the  community  ;  and  Rattazzi  has  acquired  a  reputation  for 
trickery,  cunning,  and  subserviency,  as  ’well  as  for  versatile 
ability.  The  supposed  accomplice  and  the  undoubted  enemy 
of  the  popular  champion  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to  triumph 
in  his  fall.  It  is  true  that  no  successor  could  drive  the 
French  from  Rome ;  but  a  determined  attitude  could  not 
diminish  the  chance  of  their  withdrawal,  and  it  would  satisfy 
the  national  pride. 

It  is  not  even  impossible  that  Garibaldi  may  be  more 
useful  as  a  martyr  than  as  a  combatant.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  public  opinion  in 
France  is  openly  protesting  against  forcible  injustice.  Outside 
the  circle  of  professional  politicians  and  of  more  or  less 
sincere  Catholics,  the  most  enlightened  Frenchmen  denounce 
the  employment  of  their  flag  to  cover  oppression  and  wrong. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Emperor  himself  may  be  wavering 
between  the  contending  parties,  especially  as  he  is  unwilling 
to  drive  the  revolutionists  to  despair.  The  official  declaration 
that  Rome  would  be  defended  against  any  forcible  attack  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  formal  pledge  of  maintaining  the  political 
power  of  the  Pope.  As  the  garrison  is  no  longer  threatened 
from  without,  affairs  return  to  their  previous  state,  and  the 
French  Ambassador  may  recommence  his  futile  demands 
for  concessions  which  would  be  utterly  nugatory  if  the}' 
were  obtained.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  Italy  to 
precipitate  a  solution  of  the  problem,  as  long  as  the 
Pope  is  likely  to  obtain  a  guarantee  for  a  single  acre  of  his 
possessions ;  but  the  danger  which  the  Monarchy  has  just 
escaped  may  fairly,  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  perpe¬ 
tuation  of  an  anomaly  which  is  evidently  provisional.  In  the 
good  old  times  before  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  the  necessity  of 
disarming  anarchists  was  a  commonplace  of  diplomacy,  when¬ 
ever  Rome  or  Naples  was  required  to  concede  ostensible 
reforms.  The  actual  insurrection  which  has  been  provoked 
by  the  continuance  of  Papal  despotism  will  more  than  justify 
the  repetition  of  a  similar  protest  against  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Garibaldi  represented  the 
popular  feeling  when  lie  habitually  spoke  of  the  Pope  as  of 
the  chief  enemy  of  his  country.  The  upper  classes  in  Italy 
have  never  respected  the  Holy  See  ;  and  if  the  multitude  has 
become  equally  irreverent,  the  days  of  the  Papacy  at  Rome 
are  numbered. 


RAILWAY  ADMINISTRATION. 

HE  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  railway  companies 
possess  ordinarily  very  little  interest  for  any  class  of  the 
community  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  may  be  bound  by 
ties  of  relationship  with  those  particular  undertakings.  But 
in  the  commercial  obituary  of  last  week  is  recorded  the 
decease  of  one  of  these  corporations,  which  has  contributed  so 
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largely  in  its  time  to  the  mortality  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  permit  an  institution  once  so 
notorious  to  pass  altogether  unnoticed  from  this  sublunary 
sphere.  If  the  representation  of  railway  companies  in  wax- 
work  had  been  within  the  powers  of  plastic  art,  the  “  Eastern 
Counties”  would  long  ago  have  had  a  conspicuous  pedestal 
among  the  high-art  criminals  in  Madame  Tussaud’s  Chamber 
of  Horrors.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  broken  bones  and 
bankruptcy,  the  cries  of  wailing  widows  and  ruined  orphans, 
have  been  the  chief  associations  connected  with  the  very  name 
of  that  renowned  corporation. 

You  may  now  look  in  vain  through  those  long  and  many- 
figured  columns  which  record,  in  the  daily  papers,  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  four  hundred  millions  of  capital  invested 
in  the  five  thousand  miles  of  British  railway,  for  the  “traffic 
receipts  ”  and  “  closing  prices  ”  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Company.  Their  doings  and  misdoings,  omissions  and  com¬ 
missions  are  recorded  there  no  more.  That  ill-omened 
constellation  has  altogether  vanished  from  the  railway  horizon. 
The  stars  of  which  it  was  composed  survived  awhile,  like 
the  fragments  of  the  smitten  Planet  in  the  astronomic  legends 
of  our  childhood,  but  have  now  recombined  their  shattered 
elements.  Amid  the  wranglings  of  Parliamentary  lawyers 
the  “  Great  Eastern”  arises,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  that 
cluster  of  unfortunate  carriers  whose  function  it  is  to  con¬ 
vey  Norfolk  turkeys,  Cambridge  undergraduates,  Yarmouth 
bloaters,  and  Danish  bullocks  to  the  metropolis  of  England. 
The  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet ;  and  though 
the  last  brilliant  failure  of  Brunel  has  not  lent  to  naval 
architecture  auspicious  associations,  or  given  a  very  metallic 
ring  to  the  sound  of  the  “ Great  Eastern”  Railway,  the  title  has, 
at  all  events,  the  advantage  of  turning  our  thoughts  to  the  very 
opposite  point  of  the  compass  to  that  occupied  by  the  earlier 
and  more  colossal  monument  of  that  spirited  and  reckless 
engineer.  Whatever  the  “  Great  Eastern”  may  come  to  here¬ 
after,  the  credit  of  carrying  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  at  a  half- 
yearly  profit  of  five  shillings  per  cent,  is  still  monopolized  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  West. 

The  funerals,  weddings,  and  birthdays  of  Railway  Companies 
may,  as  we  have  said,  well  be  left  to  the  celebration  of  near 
relations ;  but  in  the  interest  of  a  wider  community,  including 
not  only  those  whose  property  is  at  stake,  but  the  unspccu- 
lative  public  (if  such  a  public,  exists),  the  task  of  the 
critic  on  railway  management,  though  unromantic  and 
unexciting,  is  not  the  less  serious  and  important.  Grandees 
who,  while  they  loll  in  first-class  carriages,  pharisaically 
boast  that  they  never  held  a  railway  share,  and  fine  ladies 
who,  while  they  spread  their  crinolines  over  a  whole  com¬ 
partment,  after  only  paying  for  one  seat,  deprecate  the 
levelling  tendencies  of  such  democratic  modes  of  locomotion  — 
even  these  superior  beings  have  their  personal  interest  in  the 
wise  administration  of  the  machinery  to  which  they  conde¬ 
scend  to  commit  the  safety  of  their  invaluable  lives.  Even 
the  million  who  think  it  a  great  thing  to  have  “  nine  hours 
“  at  the  sea-side  for  three  shillings  ” —  Brighton  excursionists 
who  rejoice  that  they  can  have  so  much  misery  for  so  little 
money  —  might  have  taken  their  trips  for  half  the  price  if  the 
vast  wealth  which  was  originally  squandered  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  road  had  been  saved  by  a  timely  exercise  of 
economy  and  sound  judgment.  The  past  may  be  irremediable, 
but  there  is  still  a  present  and  a  future  on  which  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion  may  advantageously  operate.  The 
selection  of  a  deceased  undertaking  for  criticism  involves  no 
infringement  of  the  excellent  rule  “  de  mortuis ;  ”  and  never 
was  there  a  case  in  which  the  moral  needed  less  pointing,  or 
the  tale  less  adorning.  In  the  naked  facts  of  its  history, 
the  Eastern  Counties  Company  affords  to  the  curious  student 
a  complete  illustration  of  all  the  natural  advantages  which 
may  be  neutralized,  and  all  the  artificial  evils  which  may  be 
stimulated  under  the  present  system  of  railway  administration. 
Constructed  through  fertile,  level,  and  populous  plains,  at  a 
favourable  period,  in  a  monetary  sense,  for  such  an  enter¬ 
prise —  unexposed  to  the  fierce  competition  of  rival  systems 
then  not  called  into  existence  —  saved  by  the  natural  facilities 
of  the  district  from  costly  tunnels  and  embankments,  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  apart  from  any  contingencies  of 
profit  from  Continental  traffic,  might  well  have  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  among  the  possessions  of  the 
carriers  of  England.  Now  that  it  has  reached  that  stage  of 
degradation  at  which,  like  certain  too  notorious  criminals,  it 
is  compelled  to  appear  under  an  alias,  it  may  not  be  uninstruc- 
tive,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  and  example,  to  inquire  by 
what  processes  adversity  so  uniform  and  so  widespread  has 
been  extracted  from  such  promising  materials  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 


To  have  Mien  under  the  temporary  dominion  of  King 
Hudson  was,  to  be  sure,  not  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  in  its  infancy  to  an  empire  which  had  to  pass 
through  an  after-period  of  evil  days,  and  might  then  stand  in 
need  of  respectable  traditions.  But  the  dynasties  of  tho 
“  Eastern  Counties  ”  were  destined  to  change  as  rapidly  as  Aus¬ 
tralian  Ministries,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  to  one 
Board  of  management  rather  than  another  the  commencement 
of  its  career  of  consistent  misfortune.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
template  the  fate  of  this  company  and  not  to  be  prompted  to 
a  reiteration  of  the  often-repeated  inquiry,  why,  not  only  in 
this  particular  case,  but,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  that  of 
the  whole  railway  property  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  should 
have  failed  to  yield  to  its  owners  the  return  which,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  not  of  speculation,  they  seemed  entitled  to 
expect.  It  has  been  recently  the  fashion  to  attribute  the 
uniform  depression  of  railway  property  to  the  spirit  of 
extravagant  rivalry  and  the  appetite  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
|  ment  which  has  actuated  existing  companies,  and  to  the  cost¬ 
liness  of  the  Parliamentary  tribunals  provided  for  adjudicating 
on  their  disputes.  That  the  importation  of  balance-of-power 
principles  and  sentimental  considerations  of  self-importance 
into  commercial  concerns  has  been  attended  with  ruinous 
consequences,  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  are  chairmen  of  rail¬ 
way  companies  without  some  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  costliness  of  Parliamentary  litigation.  But  it  is 
not  to  either  of  these  causes,  nor  to  both  of  them  combined, 
that  the  disappointments  and  disasters  to  which  recent  “  in- 
“  dignation  meetings  ”  bear  witness  are  mainly  to  be  traced. 
The  evils  which  afflict  railway  property  are  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  their  executive  government. 

At  the  Admiralty,  in  the  India  Office,  and  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  of  this  country,  the  delegation  of 
official  authority  to  Executive  Boards  is  feebly  excused  on 
various  political  pleas,  the  weakness  of  which  the  taxpayers  of 
England  are  gradually  beginning  to  apprehend.  But  it  needs 
no  argument  to  prove,  even  to  the  most  listless  and  apathetic 
victims  of  mercantile  misrule,  that,  if  inevitable  ruin  does  not 
await  commercial  concerns  which  are  committed  to  miscella¬ 
neously-constituted  Executive  Boards,  they  must,  at  all  events, 
form  the  very  best  machinery  for  promoting  such  a  destiny 
that  could  be  devised.  If  a  man  cannot  look  after  his  own 
business,  be  it  agricultural,  mercantile,  or  professional,  and  is 
therefore  compelled  to  conduct  by  proxy  that  portion  of  it 
which  he  cannot  personally  superintend,  what  course  does  he 
ordinarily  adopt  ?  Does  he  hand  it  over  to  a  dozen  gentlemen 
seated  round  a  baize-covered  table,  discussing  sherry  and 
sandwiches  at  two  guineas  an  hour  ?  Does  he  not  rather 
select  one  business-like  representative,  whose  individual 
responsibility  for  results  shall  be  a  security  against  reckless¬ 
ness,  and  a  guarantee,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain, 
one,  for  a  successful  discharge  of  his  delegated  duties  ? 
An  Executive  Board,  even  supposing  it  to  combine  every 
element  of  talent  and  experience,  is  little  better  than  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  eluding  the  fair  accountability  of  a 
governing  body  to  those  whose  interests  it  represents.  A 
blunder  is  made  —  a  bad  bargain  is  sealed  —  a  job  is  perpe¬ 
trated.  Nobody  knows  by  whom.  The  “  Board  ”  of  course 
did  it,  but  the  individual  incognito  is  maintained  as  success¬ 
fully  as  by  the  pea  under  the  thimble.  And  if  mischief  may 
sometimes  be  the  result  in  those  rare  instances  where  the 
management  of  affairs  has  been  committed  to  a  capable  and 
conscientious  Directorate,  what  are  the  consequences  likely  to 
ensue  where  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  capital  are  intrusted  to 
that  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  which  ordinarily  constitutes 
a  Railway  Board  ?  Any  clever  “  promoter  ”  who  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  getting  up  a  company  will  give  you 
twenty  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  the  official  pudding  called  a 
“  Board  ;  ”  but  the  almost  uniform  ingredients  are  two  or  three 
suburban  country  gentlemen,  living  at  high-sounding  “  Lodges  ” 
and  “Parks,”  an  M.P.  or  two  who  want  clerkships  lor  the  sons 
of  their  constituents,  a  nobleman  who  inherits  the  blood  and 
brains,  but  perhaps  not  the  estates,  of  the  Dundrearies,  a  once 
turbulent  proprietor  who  has  been  tamed  into  quiescence  by 
admission  into  the  oligarchy  which  he  formerly  denounced, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  contractors,  engineers,  and  “highly  re- 
“  spectable  ”  solicitors.  It  is  not  insinuated  that  all  or 
any  of  these  gentlemen  have  taken  their  seats  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  concern  they  profess  to  govern 
with  the  predetermination  to  have  the  first  pull  at  its 
profits ;  but  that  they  have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  their  own,  which  are  rather  in  conflict  than 
in  coincidence  with  those  of  the  corporation  they  represent 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unquestionable.  And  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  director,  whose  only  stake  in  the  affair  is  the 
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thousand  pounds  of  stock  which  qualifies  him  for  office, 
happens  to  have  a  weightier  private  business  to  which  the 
company  he  directs  may  be  made  ancillary,  is  it  a  matter  of 
marvel  if  he  is  more  anxious  to  bring  grist  to  his  own  mill 
than  to  that  of  the  corporate  body  in  which  his  venture  is, 
comparatively,  so  insignificant  ?  As  to  the  nobodies  and  lay 
figures  who  form  so  large  a  section  of  every  railway  board, 
they  silently  consume  their  sherry  and  biscuits,  acquiesce  in 
all  the  chairman’s  suggestions,  indorse  the  contractor’s 
schemes,  maintain  a  dignified  air  of  puzzled  wisdom,  and 
pocket  the  guineas  which  the  secretary  hands  to  them  with  a 
sweet  sense  of  official  fatigue,  which  the  apprehended  ruin 
of  a  thousand  shareholders  does  not  embitter  or  disturb. 

To  all  except  to  those  most  immediately  concerned  it  has 
long  been  obvious  that,  under  such  a  system  of  administration  of 
combined  imbecility  and  recklessness,  the  question  must  soon 
arise  respecting  railway  property,  not  whether  it  bore  a  high 
or  low  price,  but  whether  it  was,  in  fact,  any  property  at  all  ? 
In  the  meantime,  that  section  of  the  community  which  is 
most  nearly  interested  attributes  to  any  cause  rather  than  the 
real  one  the  decline  of  its  prosperity.  The  Great  Eastern 
Company,  for  instance,  our  old  friend  in  a  new  dress,  convenes 
its  .members  to  reconstruct,  next  week  a  governing  body  of  the 
very  identical  constitution  with  that  which  has  brought  its 
affairs  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Who  may  be  its  members,  of  how 
many  dozen  it  may  consist,  it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire ; 
but  it  needs  no  spirit  of  divination  to  assure  us  that  any  one 
individual  whom  the  proprietors  might  chance  to  choose  from 
the  candidates,  even  though  he  might  happen  to  be  the  greatest 
booby  of  the  party,  would,  under  a  system  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  and  remuneration  by  results,  be  more  likely  to  manage 
their  affairs  successfully  than  a  cluster  of  irresponsible  gentlemen 
of  admitted  genius.  But  though  the  railway  world  does  not 
appear  to  entertain  any  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  form  of  government  which  they  have  created  and 
hitherto  sustained,  a  very  general  impression  has  gained 
ground  among  impartial  lookers-on  that  a  dictator,  however 
absolute  and  unchecked,  would,  in  each  instance,  be  a  safer 
steward  of  railway  property  than  its  present  administrators.  In 
proportion  as  any  system  of  government  does  or  does  not 
indicate,  by  its  own  machinery,  where  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  that  is  done  or  omitted  really  rests,  in  precisely 
that  proportion  it  fails  or  it  succeeds.  And  what  is  true  of 
administration  in  general  is  more  especially  true  of  what  may 
be  called  commercial  administration  in  particular.  If  Parlia¬ 
mentary  litigation  and  territorial  rivalry  are,  indeed,  the 
canker-worms  of  the  railway  interest,  they  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  the  annihilation  of  that  system  of  management 
on  which  they  live  and  thrive  —  by  the  abolition  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  dilettantism  of  Executive  Boards  in  every  railway 
company  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  establishment  in  its 
stead,  under  well-tried,  experienced,  and  responsible  indi¬ 
vidual  authority,  of  a  personal  dominion  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  ruler  and  of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  rules  shall  be 
inseparably  interwoven. 


JOVIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

ANY  particularly  striking  or  obvious  fact  is  certain  to 
elicit  an  abundance  of  very  recondite  theories  to  account 
for  it ;  and  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  the  personal  popu¬ 
larity  of  its  chief  has  contributed  to  the  stability  of  the 
present  Ministry  is  just  one  of  those  circumstances  which 
provoke  the  most  extravagant  explanations.  The  favourite 
theory  which  has  been  ventilated  on  the  subject  is  whimsical 
enough.  According  t©  the  inventors  of  this  new  view  of 
politics,  the  country  is  governed  by  a  Liberal  Ministry,  and  is 
likely  so  to  continue,  solely  because  Lord  Palmerston  is  re¬ 
markably  cheerful  for  his  age,  and  can  run  down,  at  a  day’s 
notice,  to  Sheffield  or  Dover,  or  anywhere  else,  and  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  local  celebrities  by  a  mixture  of  good-humoured 
nonsense  and  extravagant  compliment,  with  a  few  grains  of 
political  opinion  —  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
Ministry  have  done  everything  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  required,  and  omitted  nothing  which  sensible  English¬ 
men  could  wish  to  see  attended  to.  W e  are  asked,  almost  in  so 
many  words,  to  believe,  not  only  that  Lord  Palmerston  is 
allowed  to  control  the  destinies  of  England  because  he  is  jolly 
and  old,  but  that  age  and  jollity,  apart  from  any  other  recom¬ 
mendations,  supply  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  entrusting 
the  happy  possessor  of  this  unusual  combination  of  qualities 
with  all  the  authority  which  is  wielded  by  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown. 

Perhaps  the  theory  would  scarcely  bear  any  close  examina¬ 


tion.  To  some  long-visaged  politicians  it  might  seem  almost 
an  insult  to  the  country  to  say  that  its  choice  of  a  Minister 
rested  upon  grounds  so  utterly  frivolous  and  irrelevant.  Even 
those  who  make  a  jest  of  all  things  might  find  it  hard  to 
justify  such  a  principle  of  selection  against  a  serious  opponent; 
and  we  are  certainly  not  aware  that  there  is  any  more 
solid  foundation  for  this  odd  fancy  than  the  necessity  which 
oppresses  Printing  House  Square  to  produce  some  startling 
novelty  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  the  Long  Vacation.  There 
would  be  small  occasion  for  congratulation  were  there  no 
better  grounds  for  the  general  satisfaction  with  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  Government  than  the  boasted  tact  and  skill  with  which 
the  Premier  can  amuse  and  please  the  Sheffield  cutlers,  or 
fascinate  the  rather  self-important  personages  who  tendered 
him  their  welcome  as  the  representatives  of  the  little  town  of 
Melbourne.  There  was  absolutely  no  harm  in  any  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  Melbourne  meeting,  but,  like  all  such  affairs,  it 
was  ludicrous  enough  in  itself,  and  would  be  something  more 
than  ludicrous  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  notion  that  the 
puerilities  and  the  “  chaff”  of  after-dinner  speeches  at  a  coun¬ 
try  town  have  a  material  influence  in  determining  the  policy  of 
a  great  country,  at  a  time  of  the  most  critical  importance.  Lord 
Palmerston,  it  seems,  like  other  landlords,  thinks  it  expedient 
to  show  himself  occasionally  to  his  admiring  tenantry,  and  on 
this  genial  errand  went  down  to  Melbourne.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  flourishing  little  town,  after  the  fashion  of  tenants, 
thought  it  desirable  to  make  the  most  of  the  great  man’s  ad¬ 
vent  ;  and  as  money  was  wanted  to  pay  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  Lord  Palmerston  was  duly  seized  upon  to  preside 
over  a  feast  which  had  been  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  charitable  munificence  of  the  neighbourhood.  But 
Melbourne  was  not  forgetful  of  the  duty  which  circumstances 
imposed  upon  it,  to  declare  its  principles  in  the  face  of  the 
world  ;  and  at  a  solemn  public  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  present 
an  address  to  the  Premier,  in  which  the  unbounded  commenda¬ 
tion  which  the  inhabitants  desired  to  bestow  might  be  qualified  by 
the  faint  tinge  of  independent  criticism  which  was  due  to  their 
own  self-respect.  No  doubt  every  clause  of  this  solemn  docu¬ 
ment  was  discussed  with  as  much  gravity  as  the  paragraphs  of  an 
address  in  answer  to  a  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  grandest 
commonplaces  were  imbedded  in  the  most  sonorous  phrases ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  of  immediate  interest  in 
which  the  people  of  England  may  not  find  oracular  guidance 
in  the  utterance  of  the  wise  men  of  Melbourne.  Except 
that  Sir  George  Grey’s  advice  had  not  been  followed  in 
burking  the  Poaching  Bill,  there  is  nothing  which  Lord 
Palmerston  has  done  or  left  undone,  or  which  he  is  ever 
likely  to  do,  that  does  not  command  the  fullest  approbation 
and  confidence  of  the  men  of  Melbourne.  All  this  was  very 
pretty  and  appropriate,  though  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding 
made  it,  perhaps,  a  little  whimsical ;  but  the  real  value  of  the 
address  was  in  the  response  which  it  drew  forth.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  speeches  which  have  been  represented  as  the 
corner-stones  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  power,  and  it  is  worth 
examining,  if  only  on  account  of  the  large  superstructure 
which  has  been  built  on  such  foundations.  One  looks  in  vain 
for  the  magic  which  is  supposed  to  reside  in  these  occasional 
utterances.  Personal  compliments  were  gracefully  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  and  under  the  modest  plea  of  having  done  only  their 
obvious  duty,  the  Ministry  were  adroitly,  and  not  altogether 
untruly,  represented  as  having  carried  out  every  wish  that  the 
people  had  formed.  I  he  Trent  affair  was  ingeniously  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  triumph,  not  of  England  over  the  United  States, 
but  of  the  principles  which  both  parties  were  equally  interested 
in  maintaining.  I  he  distress  in  Lancashire,  and  the  liberality 
oi  the  mill-owners,  were  coupled  together  in  a  rather  different 
spirit  from  that  which  a  late  Parliamentary  debate  had  pro¬ 
voked.  Everything  was  put  in  the  most  agreeable  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  way ;  and  with  the  appropriate  peroration  about  the 
ancestral  associations  of  Melbourne,  which  connected  it  with 
“every  feeling  which  could  render  it  dear  to  the  human 
“  heart,”  the  Minister  sat  down. 

bpeeches  of  this  kind  are  not  meant  to  be  criticized,  and 
Loid  Palmers  ion  s  speech  was  pleasant  and  unmeaning  enough 
to  suit  the  occasion ;  but  why  the  rather  happy  delivery 
of  such  agreeable  commonplaces  or  conciliatory  fallacies 
should  be  magnified  into  great  triumphs  of  statesmanship,, 
is  not  particularly  obvious.  The  orations  which  were 
delivered  after  the  charitable  lunch  were  very  much  of 
the  same  trivial  character  as  those  which  graced  the 
solemnity  of  the  address ;  but  they  were  a  little  remarkable 
from  the  undisguised  infusion  of  the  new  theory  of  statesman¬ 
ship  into  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  so  distinguished  an  orator 
as  Canon  M'Neile.  The  speech  in  which  he  proposed  the 
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health  of  the  presiding  guest  was  a  queer  jumble  o  the 
“old  and  jolly”  theory  with  the  sermonizing  tone  which 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  canon’s  office.  The  audience 
were  invited  to  think  seriously  of  the  meaning  of  health,  to 
realize  the  conception  of  “  green  old  age,”  and,  in  the  special 
case  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to  pray  “for  the  prolongation  of 
“  that  greenness”  which  distinguished  him  above  most  others. 
Quite  as  a  subordinate  and  consequential  fact,  the  truth  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  securing  the  safety  of  the  country,  and 
in  his  general  policy,  had  “  eminently  caught,  embodied,  and 
“  personified  the  sentiment  of  England,”  was  impressed  ;  but, 
without  committing  himself  to  any  precise  theory  on  the 
subject,  the  reverend  eulogist  contrived  to  suggest  the  fashion¬ 
able  doctrine  that  “  that  greenness,”  as  he  quaintly  called  it, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  that  a  cheerful  old  statesman 
must  be  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  country  like  England. 

It  was  easy  to  reply  to  such  a  welcome,  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  not  the  man  to  forget  that,  by  simply  declaring  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  have  been  traitors  to  have 
omitted  a  single  measure  of  national  defence,  he  might  reconcile 
the  requisite  affectation  of  modesty  with  the  amplest  accept¬ 
ance  of  all  that  had  been  said  in  his  praise.  There  is  not  a 
word  that  fell  from  Lord  'Palmerston  that  any  one  could 
object  to  as  unsuitable  to  such  an  occasion ;  for  even  the 
complacency  with  which  his  own  policy  was  referred  to  was 
tempered  by  the  tact  which  represented  it  as  even  more  the 
policy  of  the  country  than  of  the  Ministers  themselves.  An 
occasion  of  no  great  importance  drew  forth  a  few  observations 
of  no  special  significance.  Every  one  came  with  the  intention 
of  being  pleased,  and  went  away  satisfied  enough,  no  doubt, 
with  having  heard  a  few  trifling  words  from  the  Head  of  the 
Government,  and  slightly  imbued,  perhaps,  with  the  mar¬ 
vellous  theory  that  for  a  Prime  Minister,  above  all  men,  it  is 
wel  1  to  be  merry  and  wise,  and  to  enjoy  a  green  old  age. 

The  tone  of  the  Melbourne  festival  was,  in  substance, 
but  a  reflection  of  the  more  noticeable  meetings  at  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  lately  been  present;  and  while  one 
cannot  help  admiring  the  facility  and  apparent  enjoyment 
with  which  the  usual  platitudes  were  produced,  there  does 
seem  something  eminently  absurd  in  the  attempt  to  represent 
the  support  accorded  to  the  present  Ministers  as  mainly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  tact  and  ease  with  which  their  chief  can  utter 
the  commonplaces  of  an  after-dinner  speech.  The  popularity 
of  Lord  Palmerston  is  undeniable,  but  it  rests  on  grounds 
more  rational  than  his  age  or  his  hilarity,  and  will  have  to 
be  sustained  by  something  more  substantial  than  pretty 
compliments  to  local  worthies.  In  truth,  it  needs  no 
far-fetched  theory  to  account  for  the  almost  universal  con¬ 
sent  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  holds  the  reins  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  all  the  subjects  which  interest  men’s  minds  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity 
than  perhaps  was  ever  known  before.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  section  of  Ultramontane  Catholics  —  a  minority 
of  a  minority  —  all  Englishmen  are  united  in  a  common 
sympathy  with  Italy,  and  a  common  suspicion  of  the 
policy  of  France.  There  are  scarcely  two  opinions  as  to 
the  American  civil  war ;  but  the  whole  country  is  as  resolute 
to  adhere  to  the  duties  which  neutrality  has  cast  upon  it 
as  it  showed  itself,  when  the  occasion  arose,  to  resist  insult  and 
•'ggression.  Internal  questions  resolve  themselves  for  the 
moment  almost  entirely  into  the  one  primary  obligation  of 
maintaining  security  at  home  and  respect  abroad.  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Government  is,  in  action,  in  word,  and  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  entirely  at  one  with  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  every 
one  of  these  subjects.  Their  traditional  rivals,  holding  as 
they  do  almost  a  nominal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  been  utterly  powerless  in  their  assaults  upon  the 
Treasury  benches,  because,  by  inveterate  prejudice  and  ill- 
conceived  tactics,  they  have  contrived  to  sever  themselves  as 
much  from  their  own  followers  as  from  the  rest  of  the  country  on 
all  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  such  j 
circumstances,  Lord  Palmerston  should  enjoy  a  popularity  as  the 
genuine  representative  of  the  national  feeling  such  as  has  seldom 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Minister ;  but  it  would  be  a  ludicrous, 
and  might  hereafter  prove  a  fatal,  mistake  on  the  part  of  his 
especial  admirers,  to  suppose  that  his  age,  or  his  social  tact, 
or  the  affability  and  liveliness  of  his  manner,  will  command 
the  same  homage  for  one  hour  after  a  serious  divergence 
should  arise  between  his  policy  and  the  sentiments  of  his 
supporters.  Englishmen  are  not  quite  such  children  as  to  be 
guided  in  their  political  preferences  mainly  by  their  enjoyment 
of  pleasantry  and  “  chaff ;  ”  and  it  is  certainly  no  friendship  to 
Lord  Palmerston  to  persuade  him  that  his  influence  rests  on 
anything  else  than  the  fidelity  and  sympathy  with  which  he 
gives  effect  to  the  common  aspirations  of  almost  all  his 


countrymen.  Without  this  claim  on  their  allegiance,  all  the 
joviality  of  green  old  age  would  scarcely  win  him  a  single 
partisan.  And  of  all  men  he  is  perhaps  the  least  likely  to 
misconceive  the  true  source  of  the  popularity  which  he  at 
present  possesses. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 

HERE  are  a  great  many  books  written  about  India,  but  they 
are  seldom  very  entertaining.  Or,  if  they  supplied  a  want 
that  was  once  felt,  the  want  exists  no  longer.  We  have  had  some 
tolerably  written  books  of  Indian  travel,  and  a  few  readable 
sporting  memoirs,  and  at  least  one  sketch  of  the  machinery  of 
Government  in  India.  But  there  are  many  Indian  subjects  on 
which  Indian  writers  never  touch,  but  which  would  be  full  of 
interest  to  people  here  who  care  about  the  East.  We  never  get 
near  the  natives  in  Indian  books.  There  is  plenty  about  the 
servants  of  the  writer,  about  ayahs  and  grass-cutters,  and  there 
have  been  numerous  descriptions  of  Sepoys  and  other  native 
soldiers.  But  the  habits,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  remain  undescribed.  It  is,  for  example,  very 
difficult  for  Englishmen  here  to  make  out  the  position  of 
the  Mahomedans  in  India  - —  how  it  is  that  caste  has  spread 
among  the  Mahomedans,  and  that  at  one  period  of  Indian  his¬ 
tory  large  bodies  of  Hindoos  became  Mahomedans.  The  most 
we  could  find  in  a  printed  book  would  be  the  statement 
that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Great  Mogul  monarchs, 
force,  or  the  royal  persuasion,  induced  several  leading  families  to 
make  the  change.  But  this  only  satisfies  our  curiosity  very  partially. 
We  want  also  to  know  the  relation  between  these  Mahome- 
danized  families  and  the  other  Hindoo  families,  whether  they  have 
adopted  the  Mahomedan  ways  of  thinking,  and  how  far  they  are 
affected  by  caste.  Still  less  have  we  any  estimate  of  the  relations 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  of  the  action  they  are  exercising,  or 
are  likely  to  exercise,  on  each  other.  Many  men  must  have  turned 
this  subject  over  in  their  minds  while  in  India,  and  have  specu¬ 
lated  on  the  results  which  the  bringing  together  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth  is  carrying  with  it.  They  must  have  pondered  over  the 
powers  and  capabilities  of  the  native  mind,  and  over  the  thoughts 
which  the  native  mind,  with  its  strange  activity  and  limitation, 
naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  of  a  Western  thinker.  But  no  one 
has  tried  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  meditation,  or  to  write  any¬ 
thing  like  a  book  of  general  philosophy,  or,  if  that  is  too  pretentious 
a  word,  a  book  of  observation  and  reflection  on  the  East,  and 
especially  on  India.  The  real  investigation  of  the  ways  of 
thought  of  the  natives  cannot,  of  course,  be  attempted  by  any  one 
who  does  not  know  India  personally,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
worth  while  to  notice  a  few  points  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  India  is  influencing  us,  or  we  are  producing  something 
like  an  impression  on  India. 

Perhaps  the  notion  which,  among  those  we  have  gained  from  our 
intercourse  with  the  East,  ft  the  one  of  the  greatest  practical  im¬ 
portance,  is  that  of  the  numerousness  of  mankind.  It  seems  very 
simple  and  very  familiar  to  speak  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  people  in  India,  and  four  hundred  millions  in 
China.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  thought  that  all  these 
people  are  going  on,  with  religions  of  their  own,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  civilization,  and  with  an  amount  of  happiness  which  is 
not  so  very  contemptible.  But  although  this  thought  seems  so  simple, 
it  exercises  a  much  greater  influence  over  our  way  of  thinking  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  If  the  East  was  barbarous,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  India  and  China  were  simple  savages,  like  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  they  would  not  be  near  enough 
to  us  to  affect  us  much.  We  should  do  little  more  than  bestow 
on  them  that  sort  of  passing  wonder  which  the  condition  even  of 
brute  beasts  may  easily  awaken  in  anyone  who  begins  to  think 
over  the  mystery  of  animated  nature.  But  the  Buddhist  or  the 
Mahomedan  is  not  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  These  people  force  on 
us  the  consideration  of  the  sufficiency,  for  many  purposes  of  life,  of 
creeds  and  philosophies  so  different  from  our  own.  The  simplest 
mode  of  treating  this  thought  is  to  say  that  these  creeds  and 
philosophies  are  worth  nothing  —  that  ours  are  right  —  and  that 
we  must  make  them  think  as  we  do.  However  true  this  may 
be  as  an  aspiration  of  a  remote  and  indefinite  future,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  do  not  think  as  we  do,  and  do  not  show 
any  signs  of  wanting  to  learn  new  thoughts.  It  is  not  that  they 
hate  our  teaching,  or  are  deaf  to  our  appeals,  or  consider  that  they 
have  gone  through  all  which  we  have  to  suggest  as  new.  All 
this  we  might  have  expected.  But  these  Orientals  manage  to 
make  their  thoughts,  their  foolish  fatalism,  their  washings,  and 
their  metaphysical  reveries  fill  up  the  void  in  their  hearts.  We 
cannot  remain  unimpressed  by  thi-s.  We  are  compelled  to  a  kind 
of  reluctant  toleration  by  the  sight  of  these  multitudes  of  thinkers, 
thinking  thoughts  that  are  not  ours.  We  are  moved  to  a  feeling, 
which  may  be  noticed  to  be  gradually  increasing  in  Western  Europe, 
that  we  cannot  push  our  beliefs  too  far  in  judging  of  and  dealing 
with  the  world.  Many  other  causes  contribute  to  foster  this 
feeling,  which  is  a  necessary  step,  perhaps,  in  the  education  of  the 
West,  although  it  brings  with  it  many  counterbalancing  evils ; 
but  it  ft  unquestionable  that  our  intercourse  with  the  East  tends 
to  promote  what,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  ft  called  by  the 
vague  name  of  toleration.  The  root  of  toleration  is  uncertainty,  or, 
rather,  a  peculiar  combination  of  certainty  with  uncertainty.  If 
there  were  general  disbelief,  or  absence  of  belief,  there  could 
scarcely  be  toleration,  for  there  would  be  nothing  to  tolerate. 
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Toleration  requires  a  belief,  but  a  belief  perceived  to  be  encom¬ 
passed  with  difficulties  either  in  its  acceptance  or  its  application. 
The  East  very  slightly  affects  our  acceptance  of  our  belief,  but  it 
tells  silently  but  surely  on  our  views  as  to  its  application.  We 
regard  the  Orientals  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  a  very  different 
way  from  that  in  which  the  Spanish  conquerors  regarded  the 
Mexicans,  or  the  early  European  settlers  in  Asia  regarded  those 
whose  possessions  they  coveted  or  appropriated.  We  have  learned 
to  take  them  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  horizon  of  our  speculation, 
and  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  scheme  which  we  conceive  to  be 
designed  for  the  human  race. 

Another  idea,  of  less  practical  importance,  perhaps,  that  the 
East  brings  home  to  us,  but  one  full  of  significance,  is  that  of 
the  possible  stagnation  of  human  thought.  We  have  seen  in  the 
West  the  growth,  the  maturity,  and  the  decay  of  many  trees  of 
knowledge.  We  have  had  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  mediaeval 
Europe  all  full  of  genius  and  thought,  and  beliefs  that  have 
passed  away.  We  know  that  the  march  of  man's  intellect  has  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  only  through 
many  wanderings,  and  after  many  haltings  and  much  retrogression, 
that  a  substantial  advance  has  been  made.  But  the  East  supplies 
us  with  a  new  phase  of  human  thought — that  of  standing  still  after 
a  certain  progress  has  been  made,  and  standing  still  tranquilly  and 
complacently.  We  see  that  truth  does  not  necessarily  prevail. 
One  thought  does  not  lead  to  another.  As  Hindoo  philosophy,  and 
Hindoo  sacred  observances,  and  the  Hindoo  conception  of  heaven 
and  earth  satisfied  the  Hindoos  two  thousand  years  ago,  so  do 
they  satisfy  them  now.  The  mind  of  India  has  not  perished. 
The  Hindoos  have  not  ceased  to  think.  But  they  think 
for  ever  in  the  same  groove.  There  are  still  learned  and 
wise  men  among  the  natives  after  the  native  type.  There  are 
natives  who  still  follow  up  Hindoo  philosophy,  and  learn  to  read 
and  write  Sanskrit  on  purpose  to  know  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  just  as  we  learn  Greek  to  read  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
They  even  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  great  Sanskrit 
scholar  naturalized  in  England,  in  order  to  have  the  best  possible 
help  in  the  examination  of  the  great  bases  of  their  speculation. 
But  they  always  move  in  the  same  circle,  and  follow  the  same 
purposeless,  unending  path  of  what  we  should  call  the  most 
barren  metaphysics.  The  notion  of  activity  without  progress, 
when  brought  fairly  home  to  us,  suggests  many  things  to  which 
we  might  otherwise  be  blind.  In  their  anticipations  of  the  future 
of  the  human  race,  most  sanguine  speculators  assume  that,  because 
a  thing  is  true  it  will  make  its  way  in  the  world,  and  that 
gradually  all  men  will  come  to  think  alike.  It  appears,  so 
far  as  the  short  experience  of  the  modern  world  enables  us  to 
guess,  that  in  all  nations  where  thought  is  really  progressive, 
there  will  be  a  constant  approximation  to  something  like  unity  of 
thought ;  for  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  perpetual  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  that  goes  on,  now  that  the  vehicles  of  commu¬ 
nication  have  been  so  largely  increased  and  improved.  But  that 
thought  will  be  everywhere  progressive  appears  by  no  means 
certain.  We  should  not  probably  have  anticipated  what  we  find 
to  be  the  fact,  that  in  a  vast  proportion  of  the  human  race  thought 
can  exist,  but  exist  without  advancing.  Still,  as  the  fact  is  so, 
we  must  recognise  it,  and  the  recognition  of  it  will  tend  greatly 
to  mitigate  the  ardour  of  expectation  with  which  sanguine  minds, 
accustomed  only  to  the  growth  of  thought  in  the  West,  hail  the 
impending  enlightenment  of  mankind. 

Among  the  subjects  connected  with  India  which  we  should  like 
to  see  treated  by  a  competent  person,  is  that  of  the  impression 
which  our  teaching  produces  on  the  Eastern  mind,  when  we  fairly 
get  it  under  our  command.  It  would,  probably,  not  be  wise  to 
attend  too  much  to  religious  changes.  Missionaries  obey  what 
they  think  is  the  Divine  command  to  teach  all  nations,  'whether 
the  nations  receive  their  teaching  or  not.  We  cannot  say  that 
missions  fail  because  they  do  not  make  converts,  for  they  relieve 
tho  conscience  of  Christendom.  Yet,  so  far  as  Christianizing  the 
Orientals  is  success,  our  missions  have  not  been  successful.  When 
converts  have  been  made,  they  have  generally  been  persons  of 
humble  rank,  or  doubtful  sincerity,  or  of  a  meek,  docile  spirit. 
In  any  case  they  have  taken  unresistingly  the  stamp  which  the 
missionaries  have  set  upon  them.  They  have  no  religious  thought 
apart  from  that  of  their  teachers.  It  would  be  as  useless  to  in¬ 
quire  what  a  native  Indian  Christian  thinks  and  believes  as  to 
inquire  what  is  the  creed  of  a  nigger  who  jumps  and  sings  at  a 
revival.  But  we  have  tried  to  test  our  power  over  the  Hindoo 
mind,  not  only  in  religious  matters,  but  in  secular.  We  have  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  the  experiment  of  a  high  English  education.  Here 
we  have  been  to  some  extent  successful.  We  have  managed  to 
make  them  know  very  great  books  in  the  way  in  which 
boys  know  a  book  in  which  they  are  to  be  examined. 
It  is  wonderful  what  young  natives  can  be  got  to  learn  if 
they  are  encouraged  to  do  it  by  prizes,  or  the  hope  of  distinction, 
or  the  exhortations  of  an  able  European.  An  Indian  lad  of  sixteen 
thinks  nothing  of  reading  Shakspeare,  of  being  able  to  explain  it 
as  English  schoolboys  explain  a  Greek  play,  and  of  writing  inge¬ 
nious  exercises  and  criticisms  on  the  characters  of  the  drama. 
‘'Analyse  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  ”  is  thought  rather  an 
easy  question  in  an  examination  at  Bombay,  and  the  natives  do 
analyse  her  character,  and  analyse  it  very  well  after  the  schoolboy 
fashion.  They  deplore  her  ambition,  they  show  up  her  cruelty, 
they  admire  the  effrontery  with  which  she  subjugates  her  husband. 
But,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  present  they  are,  after  all,  only  like  j 
animals  that  have  learnt  a  new  and  wonderful  trick.  A  canary  that 
lias  been  taught  to  fire  a  cannon  is  a  curious  sort  of  bird,  but  still 


it  is  a  bird.  We  are  not  aware  that  hitherto  we  have  done  more 
than  teach  our  Indian  canaries  to  fire  oft'  Shakspearian  cannon.  It 
is  funny  to  see  them  do  it;  but,  if  they  only  bring  up  their 
analyses  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  character  as  a  juggler  brings  up  a 
sword  out  of  his  stomach,  the  game  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  the 
candle.  It  may  be  that  more  is  done,  and  there  are  men  now 
engaged  in  education  in  India  who  will  get  it  done,  if 
it  is  to  be  done ;  but  we  should  very  much  like  to  hear 
that  any  competent  judge  believes  in  its  feasibility. 

The  direct  teaching  which  the  West  can  give  the  East  appears 
to  be  very  limited.  Between  their  thoughts  and  our  thoughts 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  But,  indirectly,  we  are  teaching  the 
natives  of  India  every  day  exactly  what  they  most  needed  to  be 
taught.  We  are  governing  them,  and  a  good,  strong,  just  govern¬ 
ment  is  teaching  them  what  is  the  meaning  of  law,  of  justice,  and 
of  political  integrity.  W e  have,  in  acquiring  our  rule,  done  many 
things  that  a  very  unsqueamish  morality  may  be  shocked  at. 
But  it  is  probable,  or  we  at  least  hope  it  is  probable,  that  this 
sort  of  wholesale  original  immorality  did  not  do  much  harm  in 
the  East.  From  time  immemorial  the  Orientals  have  been 
accustomed  to  governments  founded  on  wrong.  The  vice  of 
its  origin  need  not  much  affect  the  character  of  the  rule. 
What  it  is,  and  not  how  it  came  there,  is  the  important 
question.  And  our  government  in  India  has  in  daily  life 
many  admirable  qualities.  It  brings  before  the  lying,  fraudulent, 
corrupt  population  of  the  East  the  spectacle  of  men  whose  word 
can  generally  be  depended  on,  who  administer  the  law  equally, 
who  adhere,  even  to  their  own  loss,  to  bargains  they  have  once 
made,  and  who  cannot  be  bribed.  The  teaching  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  give  in  this  way,  and  which  practically  we  may  be  said  to 
give,  if  allowance  is  made  for  human  imperfection,  throws  into  the 
shade  all  missionary  efforts  and  Shakspearian  education,  however 
laudable  they  may  be  in  their  sphere.  The  natives  are  learning  a 
lesson  for  which  they  have  already  the  sense  to  be,  in  some  small 
degree,  thankful.  And  that  they  are  learning  it,  and  that  it  is  of  the 
very  highest  value  to  them,  might  be  dwelt  on  very  profitably  in 
England.  We  are,  from  the  circumstances  of  our  time,  dispro- 
portionally  enamoured  of  the  direct  means  of  education.  We  see 
the  use  of  catechisms  and  grammars,  but  we  are  blind  to  the  incom¬ 
parable  value  of  good  government.  Perhaps,  we  at  home  should 
have  something  to  learn  about  ourselves  as  well  as  the  Hindoos, 
if  we  were  induced  by  a  writer  of  real  power  and  thought  to 
ponder  over  the  spectacle  of  a  people  whom  we  are  daily  and 
visibly  bringing  within  the  elevating  influences  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  but  on  whom  our  direct  teaching  produces  apparently  little 
effect. 


LIBRI  FATALES. 

HE  oracles  are  not  yet  dumb ;  and,  so  far  from  the  Sibylline 
leaves  being  committed  to  the  winds,  they  may  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  in  town  and  country,  and  in  all  varieties  of  form, 
from  Dr.  Cumming’s  resplendent  five-shilling  volumes  down  to 
modest  tract-like  publications,  neatly  sewed,  at  fourpence,  or  even 
at  a  penny.  Not  that  all  the  prophets  have  been  equally  dis¬ 
cerning.  A  prying  insight  into  the  peculiarities  and  wants  of 
human  nature  has  been  much  greater  in  some  than  in  others. 
Zadkiel  and  Moore  have  been  faithful  and  laborious  hierophants  in 
an  unbelieving  generation;  but  their  predictions  have  been  too 
much  concerned  with  trivialities  like  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  the 
weather  of  next  year.  It  is  not  until  one’s  success  in  “  love  and 
trade,”  or  the  significance  of  one’s  dreams,  is  fairly  taken  up  by 
the  oracle,  that  prophecy  is  really  appreciated. 

Whenever  there  happened  to  be  an  unusual  press  of  business  at 
Delphi,  there  were  always  (we  are  informed)  two  Pythias  in 
attendance,  who  took  their  seats  on  the  tripod  alternately,  while  a 
third  was  kept  in  readiness  in  case  some  accident  should  happen  to 
either  of  the  other  two.  This  triple  provision  has  been  imitated  in 
the  modern  methods  of  disseminating  occult  knowledge.  We 
lately  fell  in  with  three  small  books,  each  supplementing  the  others 
in  some  important  particular,  and  making  up  altogether  quite  an 
imposing  collection  of  predictive  wisdom.  These  were,  The  Book 
of  Fate,  otherwise  called  The  Oracidum — The  Circle  of  Fate— and 
The  Dreamer's  Interpreter.  A  claim  is  set  up  on  behalf'  of  the  Book 
of  Fate,  which  seems  to  us  hardly  worthy  of  the  learned  promul¬ 
gators.  It  is  said  to  have  been  “found  in  the  cabinet  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  estimated  it  as  his  greatest  treasure,  being  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  it  on  all  momentous  occasions,  having  always 
found  its  predictions  the  truest  insight  into  futurity.”  t  his  is  a  low- 
bid  for  popularity,  which  the  prophet  should  have  scorned  to  make. 
It  damages  the  military  reputation  of  Napoleon,  by  attributing  the 
conquest  of  Europe  not  so  much  to  the  operation  of  consummate 
genius  as  to  the  correct  casting  up  of  asterisks.  But  it  also 
damages  the  Book  of  Fate  or  Oraculum,  by  setting  forth  as  its 
chief  claim  to  attention,  not  intrinsic  merit,  but  Napoleon’s 
patronage.  It  is  as  if  Delphi  had  advertised  itself,  not  as  the 
local  habitation  of  the  god,  but  only  as  the  prophetic  organ 
which  Alexander  had  consulted.  But,  passing  over  this  unim¬ 
portant  defect,  let  us  examine  the  book  itself.  All  possible 
contingencies  of  human  life  may,  it  appears,  be  reduced  to  sixteen 
heads.  They  may  be  classified  into  answers  to  some  one  of  the 
sixteen  following  questions ;  “  Shall  I  obtain  my  wish  ?  Shall  I 
have  success  in  my  undertakings?  Shall  I  gain  or  lose  in  my 
cause  ?  Shall  I  have  to  live  in  foreign  parts  ?  Shall  I  recover 
my  property?  Will  the  stranger  return?  Will  my  friend  be 
true  ?  Shall  I  have  to  travel  P  Does  the  person  love  and  regard 
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me  ?  Will  the  marriage  he  prosperous  ?  What  sort  of  a  wife,  or 
liushand,  shall  I  have  P  Will  she  have  a  son  or  a  daughter  ? 
Will  the  patient  recover  ?  Will  the  prisoner  be  released  ?  Shall 
I  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ?  What  does  my  dream  signify  ?  ” 
Such  is  the  complete  manner  in  which  the  Oraculum  con¬ 
trives  to  cover  the  round  of  life ;  and  if  the  time  ever 
arrives  when  its  circulation  may  equal  its  pretensions,  one 
really  does  not  see  what  is  to  become  of  the  profits  arising  from 
the  second  column  of  The  Times.  In  the  sixteenth  and  last 
question  we  see  the  germ  which  will  be  afterwards  expanded  into 
the  Dreamer's  Interpreter ;  but  the  Oraculum  itself  has  a  prior 
claim  on  our  attention.  By  an  easy  manipulation  of  certain 
asterisks  —  a  process  better  understood  perhaps  than  is  commonly 
supposed  in  the  milliner’s  workroom  and  the  servant’s  hall  —  the 
Oraculum  is  made  to  speak.  In  other  words,  we  are  guided  to  the 
proper  point  on  one  of  the  sixteen  pages  which  are  filled  with 
tabulated  answers  to  the  questions  comprising  the  sum  total  of 
human  possibilities.  Some  of  the  responses  are  quite  up  to  the 
Delphic  standard  of  ambiguity.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  fourteenth 
question,  which  asks  whether  “  the  prisoner  will  be  released,”  the 
awful  fact  of  getting  eight  asterisks  arranged  in  a  double  row 
involves  the  following  distressing  and  bewildering  reply,  — 

*  *  *  J  Death  may  end  the  imprisonment. 

A  page  or  two  further  back,  the  inquirer  is  thus  warned,  with  a 
truly  provoking  disregard  of  detailed  explanation :  — 

%  *  l  «  Beware  of  your  enemies,  who  seek  to  do  harm. 

It  must  be  excessively  annoying,  after  taking  one’s  ticket  for  a 
distant  place,  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  waiting  for  the  train  by 
consulting  the  Oraculum,  and  to  come  again  upon  the  fatal  number 
of  eight  with  the  decisive  announcement  — 

J  J  J  *  Prepare  for  a  short  journey ;  you  will  he  recalled  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  event. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  two  strings  to  your  bow.  When  luck 
fails,  you  have  the  authority  of  the  Oraculum  for  giving  a  trial  to 
prayer  and  honest  effort :  — 

%  *  •  t  You  have  no  luck ;  pray  to  God  and  strive  honestly. 

*  *  I  *  You  are  not  lucky  —  pray  to  God  that  he  may  help  yon. 

Four  asterisks  portend  either  very  slightly  modified  prosperity, 
or  a  perfect  shower  of  felicity.  Mr.  Edwin  James,  when  revolving- 
the  searching  question,  number  four  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  “  Shall  I 
have  to  live  in  foreign  parts,”  would  have  shed  tears  of  joy  could 
he  but  have  obtained  the  lucky  four  and  read  the  response,  “You 
will  obtain  a  great  fortune  in  another  country.”  Some  of  his 
friends,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  water  would  hardly  have 
needed  the  help  of  the  uncanny  light  to  supply  the  answers,  “  If 
you  trust  this  friend  you  will  have  cause  for  sorrow  and  “  You 
will  not  recover  the  property  you  have  lost.” 

The  Dreamer  s  Interpreter  is  a  collection  of  interpretations  put  upon 
more  than  two  hundred  possible,  or  rather  impossible,  dreams.  The 
greater  number,  at  .any  rate,  are  visions  which  we  do  not  remember 
ourselves  to  have  experienced  even  under  the  sympathetic  influence 
of  a  sick  room,  and  the  old-fashioned,  much-perforated  rushlight 
stand.  Birds  retain,  in  this  modern  oneirocritic  manual,  the 
important  part  which  they  used  to  play  in  ancient  augury.  “  To 
dream  of  feathers  is  very  favourable ;  to  the  tradesman  it  denotes 
success  and  wealth,  and  to  the  lover  or  maiden  a  speedy  marriage 
and  connubial  happiness.”  Again,  to  dream  of  fowls  is  very 
unfavourable.  It  betokens  loss  of  property  and  of  friends ;  to  the 
lover  it  indicates  disappointment  and  misery.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  dream  of  ostrich  feathers  may  be  hailed  with  the  liveliest  satis¬ 
faction  by  “  the  tradesman,  the  farmer,  the  lover,  the  sailor,  and 
the  maid.”  We  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  utile  is  carefully 
intermingled  with  the  clulce  on  every  page  of  the  Interpreter.  You 
never  have  the  lover  long  together  but  the  tradesman  is  lurking 
at  his  elbow.  The  principle  of  interpreting  by  contraries  is  largely 
adopted.  Thus,  when  a  dreamer  thinks  himself  surrounded  by 
ornaments,  jewellery,  &c.,  he  need  not  be  proud  of  it,  as  it  fore¬ 
bodes  unmitigated  disappointment  both  to  the  male  and  female 
visionary.  To  dream  of  beautiful  paintings  is  remarkably  un¬ 
favourable,  denoting  that  you  will  have  many  false  friends,  and 
that  your  time  will  be  chiefly  spent  in  idle  projects.  To  dream 
that  you  are  going  to  prison,  or  that  you  are  in  one,  i3  a 
sign,  if  involved  (sic),  that  you  will  soon  be  released  from 
your  difficulties.  To  dream  that  you  have  swallowed  poison, 
and  are  very  sick,  implies  that  something  will  happen  which, 
though  very  alarming  at  first,  will  terminate  very  much  to  your 
advantage.  But  too  much  faith  must  not  be  reposed  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  contraries,  after  all.  For  to  dream  that  you  are  pressed  almost 
to  death,  and  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  suffocation,  betokens  that 
a  weight  of  calamities  will  befall  you.  When  the  Interpreter  had 
reached  this  point,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  just  mentioned  are  remarkably  like  those  of  ordinary 
nightmare,  thus  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  short  dis¬ 
quisition  on  that  term,  together  with  an  implied  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation.  “This  dream,”  we  are  told, 
“  originates  from  what  is  called  the  nightmare,  and  this  mare  is 
derived  from  Mara,  the  name  of  a  spirit,  which  is  said  by  the 
Northern  nations  to  torment  people  while  asleep.  Now  as  this  spirit 
produces  a  stagnation,  which  occasions  this  dreadful  sensation,  the 
dream  must  consequently  (sic)  be  very  unfavourable.”  A  truly  ora¬ 
cular  sequitur.  Again,  to  dream  of  swords  being  in  your  way  for 
which  you  cannot  account,  instead  of  being  a  sign — as  it  should  be 
by  contraries — that  you  will  leap  victorious  over  every  obstacle,  is  a 
proof  that  you  have  many  secret  enemies.  “  Beware,  then,  of  a 


conspiracy  against  your  honour  and  property.”  To  dream  of 
wheels  is  a  sign  of  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  —  a  tolerably 
obvious  solution  ;  and  observe  the  cheerful  moral  —  “  Then 
be  not  discouraged,  remember  the  song,  ‘  The  wretched 
to-day  may  be  happy  to-morrow.’  ”  Did  you  ever  dream  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  or  of  anything  relative  to  Asiatic  pomp?  If  so, 
beware — that  dream  foreboded  great  undertakings  without  success. 
Or  of  boots  scattered  about  your  residence,  which,  we  must  confess, 
appears  to  us  the  very  last  thing  to  occur  even  to  the  morbid  fancy 
of  the  confirmed  opium  eater  ?  Boots  so  disposed  foretel  much 
travelling,  or  that  you  will  receive  a  visit  or  visits  from  persons 
who  have  come  a  long  journey  on  urgent  business. 

About  many  of  the  solutions  there  hangs  an  air  of  amusing 
simplicity,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  truly  prophetic  character.  To  dream  of  beads  denotes  tem¬ 
porary  success  to  a  connexion  with  a  Roman  Catholic  family.  It 
is  delicious  to  trace  out  here  the  prophet’s  little  ruse.  Beads,  of 
course,  suggest  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and,  as  love  or 
marriage  is  a  principal  element  in  the  world  of  dreams,  a  “  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  Roman  Catholic  family  ”  naturally  occurs  to  the 
mind.  But  as  most,  if  not  all  readers,  will  be  aware  beforehand 
that  beads  have  something  or  other  to  do  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  where  will  be  the  credit  of  the  Dreamer's  Inter¬ 
preter  if  more  be  not  somehow  told  ?  Success  or  failure  to 
the  connexion  must,  at  any  rate,  be  predicted,  and  the  whole 
is  crowned  by  the  imposing  word  “  temporary.”  Marry 
into  a  Roman  Catholic  family  you  may  and  will ;  but  your 
success  will  be  only  “temporary.”  To  dream  that  you  are  buying 
any  commodities  is  not  so  good  a  sign  as  when  you  fancy  yourself 
the  vendor.  However,  it  is  not  particularly  unfavourable.  Some 
one  may,  but  in  vain,  endeavour  to  wrong  you.  The  next  is  a 
truly  soothing  solution :  “  If  a  maid  or  a  widow  dream  of  a 
muff',  she  may  expect  soon  to  be  married  to  one  who  will 
render  her  comfortable  for  life.”  With  regard  to  chimney 
sweepers,  we  are  pleasantly  told  that  “  To  dream  of  these  sooty 
gentlemen  is  exceedingly  favourable;  the  tradesman  will  have  new 
and  good  customers ;  and  the  lover  will  be  successful  in  all  his 
amours.”  Finally,  to  dream  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  Chancery 
suit  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  gentle  hint  that  you  will 
have  considerable  business  on  hand,  which  will  cause  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  vexation.  The  Interpreter  is  appropriately  adorned 
by  a  frontispiece  representing  Morpheus.  He  extends  his  arms 
over  a  sleeping  figure,  and  has  a  beard  like  that  with  which  Nos¬ 
tradamus,  as  it  “streamed  like  a  meteor  in  the  air,”  terrified 
the  youthful  Henri  IV.,  when  brought  by  Catherine  de  Medicis 
to  have  his  nativity  cast.  The  Circle  of  Fate  is  nothing- 
more  than  a  collection  of  plagiarisms  from  Lilly  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  on  physiognomy,  the  luck  of  days,  and  endless  charms 
and  ceremonies.  The  author  has  missed  the  great  astrological 
fact  about  Thursday,  with  which  some  old  writers  have  made  so 
much  play.  Thursday  was,  by  the  horoscope,  the  unlucky  day  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  it  was  on  a  Thursday  that  he  himself,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  died. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  the  vitality  of  an  attachment  to 
the  “Babylonian  Numbers.”  We  were  assured  in  the  western 
town  where  these  publications  were  met  with,  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  is  brisk  among  servants  and  apprentices. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  they  afford  the  ancillary  mind  a 
pleasing  excitement  without,  however,  laying  any  restriction  upon 
active  exertion,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  after  all  to  resort  to 
that.  “  If  you  are  unlucky,  pray  to  God  and  strive  honestly,” 
says  the  Book  of  Fate  itself.  But  in  the  meantime  you  may  enjoy 
a  species  of  quiet  mental  agitation,  analogous  to  that  produced  by 
betting  on  a  small  scale.  If  the  oracle  comes  true,  the  votary  wins ; 
if  it  fails,  she  loses,  but  she  does  not  lose  much.  It  is  not  a  want  of 
education  that  is  to  blame  for  this  weakness.  All  the  education 
in  the  world  would  not  remedy  the  evil,  so  far  as  it  is  an  evil.  It 
is  a  strengthening  of  the  will,  not  a  clearing  of  the  head,  that  is 
wanted — a  putting  of  intelligence  into  exercise,  rather  than  intel¬ 
ligence  itself.  An  awkward  turn  may  undoubtedly  be  taken 
sometimes  by  placing  a  too  implicit  faith  in  Oracula.  It  was 
an  awkward  thing  for  the  courtiers  of  Charles  IX.  when,  his 
magicians  having  assured  him  that  he  should  live  as  many  days  as 
he  could  turn  about  on  his  heels  in  an  hour,  standing  on  one  leg,  that 
monarch  “  every  morning  performed  that  solemn  gyration,”  and  the 
principal  officers  of  State  had  to  perform  it  in  like  manner,  j  udges, 
chancellors,  and  generals  standing  on  one  leg  and  turning  round.  And 
it  would  be  a  perplexing  thing  if  Jeames,  having  read  that  morning 
in  the  Book  of  Fate  “  you  will  succeed  as  you  desire,”  were  to  walk 
into  the  drawing-room  and  make  an  offer  of  hand  and  heart  to  his 
mistress.  But,  in  a  general  way,  the  Lihri  Fatales  do  no  great 
harm ;  and  it  is  not  those  below  stairs  alone  who  make  believe  to 
credit  much  more  than  they  would  care  directly  to  own. 


LOCAL  ANTIQUARIES. 

milE  great  yearly  gathering  of  the  antiquarian  world  at  the 
JL  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  is  commonly  followed 
by  the  yearly  meetings,  of  some  of  those  smaller  bodies  which, 
instead  of  the  whole  kingdom,  confine  their  range  to  a  single 
county  or  other  district.  Thus  the  archaeologists  of  Wiltshire  lately 
met  at  Malmesbury,  and  those  of  Somersetshire  at  Wellington, 
and  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  has  just  finished  its 
meeting  at  Truro.  These  local  meetings  of  course  follow  the 
example  of  their  great  prototype  as  closely  as  they  can.  The 
Cambrian  Society,  as  embracing  a  wider  district  than  any  of  the 
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others,  and  being  more  largely  attended  by  antiquaries  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  naturally  comes  the  nearest  to 
the  general  model.  The  others  meet  in  the  different  market- 
towns  of  their  several  counties;  and  the  great  man  of  the 
neighbourhood  is,  if  possible,  placed  in  the  chair,  where  his  per¬ 
formances  exhibit,  in  different  cases,  every  possible  degree  of 
goodness  and  badness.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  wealthy  squire  is 
taken  at  haphazard,  he  may  chance  to  be  himself  an  accomplished 
antiquary,  or,  failing  that,  lie  may  be  at  any  rate  a  thoroughly  sen¬ 
sible  man  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  utterly  ignorant  or  utterly 
prosy.  Generally,  a  man  of  tact  and  good  sense,  with  knowledge 
enough  to  keep  him  from  blunders,  does  better  than  a  professedly 
learned  man,  who  is  always  tempted  to  become  a  disputant  rather 
than  a  moderator.  On  the  whole,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
on  whom  greatness  is  in  this  way  thrust  oftener  surprise  us  by 
their  success  than  by  their  failure.  In  a  local  Society  local 
standing  cannot  be  neglected.  Without  the  peer  or  chief  squire  of 
the  neighbourhood  it  would  not  get  on.  But  it  is  really  wonderful 
how  well  such  peer  or  chief  squire  often  gets  on  in  a  line  which 
frequently  is  quite  alien  to  his  pursuits. 

Under  the  auspices,  then,  of  the  local  patriarch,  with  an  expert 
secretary,  commonly  some  zealous  clergyman,  at  his  elbow,  the 
Society  examines  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  town  of  its  meeting  and  in 
the  country  round  about  it.  Papers  are  read  —  speeches  are  made  — 
the  church,  the  castle,  or  the  encampment  forms  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  on  the  spot.  A  few  luncheons  are  eaten,  and  commonly  a 
public  dinner  is  held,  and  a  few  healths  drunk  after  it.  If  any  of  the 
lights  of  the  Institute  either  live  in  the  county,  or  not  living  in 
the  county,  can  be  persuaded  to  attend  the  meeting,  they  are  of 
course  received  with  honour,  and  take  a  leading  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  If  no  such  are  to  be  had,  the  local  antiquaries_do  what 
they  can  for  themselves.  In  either  case,  two  or  three  days  are 
pleasantly  and  profitably  spent ;  for  every  such  meeting  must  in¬ 
crease  knowledge  in  some  degree,  and  obtain  new  votaries  for  the 
service  of  our  national  antiquities. 

The  local  antiquary,  when  he  knows  his  own  place,  is  a 
thoroughly  useful  person.  Of  course,  as  the  greatest  man 
must  live  somewhere,  the  most  distinguished  antiquary  is,  in 
one  sense,  a  local  antiquary  somewhere  or  other.  But  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  a  local  antiquary  is  one  who  is  merely 
local  —  one  who  knows  his  own  neighbourhood  and  little  else, 
whose  personal  researches  have  been  mainly  confined  to  his 
own  county.  One  man  will  know  every  church,  another  every 
camp,  another  every  piece  of  local  and  family  history,  within  his 
own  range,  without  knowing  very  much  beyond  it.  Such  a  man, 
we  repeat,  has  his  own  marked  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  has  a 
more  minute  knowledge  of  facts  within  a  certain  range  than  a  man 
of  Avider  observation  can  have.  But  because  his  range  is  narrow, 
he  has  small  opportunities  of  making  inferences  from  his  know¬ 
ledge.  He  Avill  commonly  be  of  most  use  by  supplying  the  more 
general  antiquary  with  facts,  by  guiding  him  to  the  chief  objects 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  bv  leaving  him  to  compare,  to  criticize,  and 
to  make  deductions.  Such  a  function  may  be  rather  a  lowly  one, 
but  it  is  one  thoroughly  useful  and  respectable  ;  and  the  sendees 
of  such  an  assistant,  cordially  given,  will  alwrays  be  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  to  Avhom  they  are  given. 

Our  experience  tells  us  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  relations 
between  local  and  general  antiquaries  are  very  much  Avhat  they 
should  be.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  the  local  oracle  proses,  and 
twaddles,  and  sticks  hard  to  exploded  theories;  but  far  more 
commonly  he  is  content  frankly  to  accept  a  secondary  place,  and  to 
render  to  the  man  of  wider  research  those  services  which  his  own 
position  enables  him  to  do.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  the 
services  of  local  antiquaries  are  always  most  useful,  and  are  most 
thankfully  acknowledged.  A  good  local  secretary,  who  knoAvs  his 
own  county  well,  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  aid  to  the  excur¬ 
sions  and  to  the  meeting  generally.  The  failure  of  the  Institute  at 
Gloucester,  and  its  success  at  Worcester,  are  to  be  attributed  to  no 
cause  more  than  to  the  absence  of  good  local  information  in  the 
one  city,  and  its  presence  in  the  other.  And  an  antiquary  of 
general  reputation,  Avho  attends  a  local  meeting,  has  very  seldom 
to  complain  of  any  lack  of  respect  and  deference.  He  it  is  who  is 
commonly  asked  to  talk,  and  local  wisdom  commonly  displays 
itself  by  listening. 

But  the  duties  of  the  local  antiquary,  though  generally,  are  not 
universally  understood.  This  has  been  conspicuously  shown  this 
year  at  what  is  commonly  the  most  important  of  the  provincial 
meetings  —  that  of  the  Cambrian  Association.  That  body  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  mere  society  of  Welshmen.  The  antiquities 
of  the  Principality  are  so  varied  and  interesting  that  they  are 
eagerly  studied  by  men  from  all  quarters  of  the  Kingdom. 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  antiquaries  habitually  meet  their  strictly 
Cambrian  brethren  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  This  year 
the  Association  met,  not  in  Wales  itself,  but  in  the  kindred  hand 
of  Cornwall.  It  went,  not  uninvited,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
Cornish  Royal  Institution.  And,  as  far  as  feeding  their  guests, 
and  providing  them  with  amusements  went,  no  people  ever  better 
discharged  the  part  of  hosts  than  the  Cornishmen.  But,  unluckily, 
they  quite  forgot  their  position  in  the  archaeological  world.  The 
Truro  meeting  was  even  more  than  usually  Avell  attended  hy¬ 
men  of  mark  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the 
Association  came  as  an  invited  body,  it  was  probably  thought 
that  courtesy  required,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  meeting' 
should  be  left  to  the  inviters.  The  Cornishmen  accordingly 
chalked  out  the  excursions,  and  showed  that  they  had  no  sort  of 
idea  what  an  archaeological  excursion  was.  Important  objects 


were  omitted,  and  less  important  ones  inserted ;  hurry  reigned 
here,  and  loss  of  time  there;  long  hours  were  devoted  to  objects 
which  were  not  matters  of  antiquity  at  all.  The  idea  of  the 
managers  seemed  to  be,  to  arrange  only  pleasant  picnics,  and 
not  scientific  excursions.  Mediaeval  antiquities  were  altogether 
snubbed ;  the  churches  of  Probus,  Fowev,  and  St.  Austell  were 
left  unvisited;  St.  Sennen,  a  dated  church — that  special  rarity  — 
was  ruthlessly  hurried  by.  Domestic  architecture,  though  its 
great  expositor  was  present,  seemed  to  be  a  thing  which  entered 
nobody’s  head.  Even  the  primaeval  antiquities  were  not  done 
justice  to.  The  custom  of  the  Cambrian  Association,  like  other 
societies,  is  to  have  every  object  seen,  every  building,  barrow, 
inscribed  stone,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  expounded  on  the  spot  by 
some  one  specially  learned  in  that  branch  of  antiquity.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  there  Avere  men  at  Truro  capable  of  expounding  everything 
that  could  need  exposition.  To  those  who  were  familiar  Avith 
former  meetings  of  the  Association,  it  seemed  strange  that  really 
distinguished  men  should  have  to  stand  and  be  lectured  by 
ignorant  local  guides,  Avho  might  indeed  have  shown  the  way  to 
the  monuments,  but  who  were  utterly  incapable  of  explaining 
them.  But  itAvas  only  towards  the  end  of  the  meeting  that  some  of 
the  really  competent  visitors  were  allowed  to  hold  forth  over  one  or 
two  of  the  wonderful  primaeval  monuments  of  Cornwall.  Through¬ 
out,  the  local  managers  seemed  to  fancy  that  all  their  guests 
had  come  to  learn  of  them  and  not  to  teach  them.  Suggestions 
as  to  the  improvement  of  the  line  of  objects  were  promptly 
set  aside.  Did  not  those  who  lived  on  the  spot  know  best  what 
to  go  and  see  ?  At  the  meetings,  again,  whenever  the  orator  of 
the  evening  was  about  to  begin  his  paper  or  lecture,  some  local 
oracle  almost  inATariably  j  umped  up  to  talk  about  something  else. 
And,  with  all  this,  local  Cornish  subjects  were  really  neglected. 
There  was  no  account  of  the  gradually  retiring  frontiers  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  of  the  advance  of  Ceawlin,  and  Ina,  and  /Ethel- 
stan;  there  was  no  account  of  the  Earldom  and  Duchy,  no 
biography  of  that  one  among  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  Avho,  alone  of 
Englishmen,  was  chosen  to  wear  the  croAvn  of  Charles  the  Great. 
One  Cornish  paper  indeed  there  was,  one  on  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Scilly  Isles,  by  the  veteran  Cornish  scholar,  Mr.  Norris.  We 
cannot  profess  to  judge  of  its  merits;  but  there  was  something- 
ludicrous  in  the  air  of  self-importance  with  which  a  local  potentate 
rose  at  its  conclusion  to  correct  the  errors  of  one  of  the  two  or 
three  men  who  understand  an  extinct  language. 

We  must,  however,  add,  to  the  credit  of  the  Comisli  anti¬ 
quaries,  that  they  are  capable  of  hearing  the  name  of  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  Avith  calmness.  The  great  iconoclast,  among  his  other 
acts  of  destruction,  has  smitten  to  the  ground  the  old  notion  of 
direct  Phoenician  intercourse  with  Cornwall.  This  question  was 
of  course  discussed,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  it  AA'as  temperately 
discussed  on  the  Cornish  side.  The  capacity  of  the  Phoenician  advo¬ 
cates  to  dispute  with  the  Secretary  for  War  may  indeed  be  judged 
of  by  one  oracle  telling  us  that  he  agreed  with  Sir  Cornewall  in 
disbelieving  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  command  of  Ptolemy  - 
Necho,  and  by  another  asserting  that  the  Phoenicians  who 
visited  Cornwall  must  have  come  straight  from  Tyre.  We  care 
not  to  ask  whether  this  were  pure  ignorance,  or  that  sort  of 
utter  muddleheadedness  which  disqualifies  a  man  for  reasoning 
equably  with  pure  ignorance.  But  it  was  at  least  something  that 
Sir  Cornewall  was  dealt  with,  not  as  a  monster  to  be  shrieked 
at,  but  as  a  great  scholar  to  be  .respectfully  answered.  At  last  a 
canny  Scot,  who  could  reason,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  sent  the 
Phoenicians  packing. 

The  Cambrian  Association  has  been  so  many  years  the  model  of 
good  management  among  societies  of  this  kind,  that  it  can  afford 
to  have  a  single  meeting  mismanaged,  especially  as  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  was  not  its  own.  But  the  Truro  meeting  should  be  a 
warning  to  local  managers  for  the  future.  Men  Avho  know  the 
antiquities  of  all  Britain,  sometimes  of  all  Europe,  do  not  come  to 
be  taught  by,  but  to  teach,  those  Avho  know  only  the  antiquities  of 
a  single  county.  .  And  Avhen  men  come  for  a  definite  scientific 
purpose,  their  object  is  not  answered  by  being  taken  to  a  pleasant 
picnic,  or  an  agreeable  Avater  excursion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
kind  and  Avell-intentioned  than  the  reception  which  the  Cambrian 
Association  met  with  at  Truro  ;  but  nothing  could  have  been  less 
well-advised,  simply  because  the  local  antiquaries  did  not  lcnoAv  their 
place.  That  place  is  a  definite  and  a  useful  one,  and  one  of  which 
no  one  need  be  ashamed.  The  local  antiquary  can  do  some  things 
which  the  general  antiquary  cannot,  and  the  general  antiquary  will 
always  accept  his  help  Avith  thankfulness.^  But  it  is  only  an 
inspired  prophet  who  can  with  any  decency  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  the  aged,  and  to  have  more  understanding  than  his  teachers. 
TV  hen  the  oracle  of  a  county  sets  up  to  teach  men  familiar  Avith 
the  history,  the  monuments,  and  the  buildings  of  whole  kingdoms 
and  empires,  no  great  edification  can  result  from  his  instructions. 


CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S  APOLOGY. 

C CARDINAL  WISEMAN  has  taken,  or  mode,  an  opportunity 
^  pf  giving  the  world  an  account  of  the  recent  ecclesiastical  and 
political  proceedings  at  Rome,  connected  directly  and  remotelv 
with  the  canonization  of  the  Japanese  martyrs.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  form  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  address 
his  clergy,  and  others  than  his  clergy.  The  informal  method  of 
communicating  with  the  outside  world  which  politicians  have 
recently  adopted  has  its  advantages,  and  churchmen  are  not  to  bo 
censured  for  imitating  in  this  matter  the  policy  of  secular  prudence. 
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An  after-dinner  speech  at  a  municipal  banquet  is  occasion  good 
enough  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  communicate,  or  to  conceal,  a 
policy ;  and  a  beery  audience  of  Buckinghamshire  farmers  is 
not  a  body  too  vile  through  which  a  political  leader  may  expe¬ 
riment  on  the  credulity  or  prejudices  of  his  party.  “The  Most 
Eminent  and  Most  Reverend  Lord,  Nicholas,  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Pudentiana,  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster” —  one  dwells  with  lingering  delight  on 
these  unctuous  and  mouth-filling  gobbets  —  in  replying  to  an 
“  Address  of  the  clergy  secular  and  regular  of  the  Arckdioccee  of 
Westminster,”  has  improved  the  occasion,  and  condescends  to 
answer  many  newspapers,  both  in  England  and  France,  and  to 
deal  a  backhanded  blow  at  a  literary  organ  of  his  own  communion. 
The  communication  between  a  Bishop  and  his  clergy  is  usually 
considered  to  be  privileged  and  confidential ;  and  we  never  meddle 
with  Episcopal  charges.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  Dr.  Wiseman  is 
never  backward  in  a  literary  fray ;  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
criticizing  a  pamphleteer  in  print,  whatever  deference  wo  may  feel 
for  mitres  or  mobcaps  in  general. 

Whatever  Dr.  Wiseman  writes  is  worth  reading.  We  do  not 
refer  to  his  unquestionable  learning,  or  to  those  many  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  place  him  at  an  elevation  so  far  removed  from  most 
of  his  brethren  ;  nor  do  we  advert  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
character,  and  is  a  man  of  real  personal  individual  mark.  His  co¬ 
religionists  hardly  understand  and  scarcely  trust  him  ;  and  this  is, 
at  least,  a  testimony  to  his  powers.  But  what  we  like  to  read — 
we  do  not  say  what  we  like,  in  his  pamphlets  and  pastorals— -is  his 
very  remarkable  English.  It  is  in  its  way  good  English,  but  it  is 
such  English  as  no  Englishman  ever  wrote.  It  swells,  and  rolls, 
and  surges  with  a  full,  tumid,  boisterous  sonorousness ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  it  paces  and  struts  like  a  large  Castilian  horse. 
It  is,  in  fact,  Spanish-English.  There  was  a  Spanish-Latin,  and 
just  what  Lucan  is  to  Virgil  Wiseman’s  English  is  to  pure  English. 
Faults  may  be  found  with  the  following  passage,  describing  the 
procession  of  the  Bishops  on  the  day  of  the  Canonization ;  but  it  is 
a  piece  of  elaborate  and  ornate  eloquence,  much  like  the  plater esque 
architecture  of  Spain,  worth  studying  as  well  for  its  richness  as  its 
taste :  — 

Between  the  altar  and  the  throne,  the  tomb  of  Peter  and  his  chair,  the 
whole  vast  space  was  filled  with  the  proeession  of  bishops,  slowly  moving  to 
pay  their  silent  homage  to  the  successor  of  that  Apostle,  and  the  Vicar  of  his 
Master.  There,  no  longer  could  distinction  be  traced  of  country,  or  race,  or 
age,  or  personal  gifts,  or  riches,  or  social  position,  or  other  source  of  worldly 
or  external  pre-eminence.  Only  length  of  service  in  the  episcopal  army  was 
the  principle  and  rule  by  which  it  was  marshalled.  The  prince-bishop  of  an 
old,  untouched  hierarchy,  would  follow  the  struggling  Vicar  Apostolic  of  an 
uncleared  See  beyond  the  Atlantic,  if  the  latter  was  the  elder  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ranks.  Clothed  alike  in  the  same  simple,  but  graceful,  vestment,  bearing 
each  his  own  spotless,  but  plain  linen  mitre,  without  state  or  even  attendance, 
with  the  same  gravity  of  demeanour,  the  same  deliberate  step,  the  same  devout 
expression,  one  thought,  one  sentiment,  one  spirit  seemed  to  fill,  to  move,  to 
inspire  all.  It  was  one  body  clothed  in  the  same  beauty  of  holiness,  advancing, 
yet,  by  the  uniformity  of  its  parts,  seeming  still  the  same.  On,  on,  for  an 
hour,  smoothly  and  noiselessly,  glided  the  stream,  in  successive  yet  unsepa¬ 
rated  waves,  like  the  summer  even,  gently  undulating  under  the  passage  of 
an  unseen  breeze.  Each,  as  he  arrived,  impressed  upon  his  Father  his  filial 
kiss,  and  sealed  by  it  his  declaration  of  fealty,  as  well  as  his  homage  of  love. 

.  .  .  Yes,  the  world  passed  away  from  sight  and  thought ;  and  the  Church, 

in  her  own  might,  that  of  unanimity  and  universality,  coagmented  and 
cemented  by  the  precious  Blood  that  still  flows  through  her  sacramental  and 
superhuman  life,  the  Church  alone,  for  that  moment  prostrate  in  breathless 
adoration,  rose  before  all  our  eyes  triumphant,  unconquerable,  and  divine. 

Then,  when  to  sight  was  added  sound,  when  thousands  of  voices  broke 
forth,  whether  in  the  supplication  of  the  Litany  or  in  the  thanksgiving  of  the 
Te  Deum,  as  if  from  the  stones  of  the  huge  temple,  from  every  nook  and 
sacred  recess,  arose,  as  from  the  very  marble  pavement,  in  many  accents,  in 
various  sounds  of  voice,  but  in  thorough  unison  of  strain  and  perfect 
unanimity  of  feeling,  it  was,  indeed,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  the  only 
image  which  the  Divine  Word  has  selected  to  describe  the  chorus  of  celestial 
worship. 

We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the  Cardinal’s  matter 
than  his  manner.  lie  says  that  Rome  has  been  misrepresented  by 
“  the  Press,”  which  has  insinuated  that  the  whole  business  of  the 
canonization  was  but  a  pretence,  and  that  the  obscure  Japanese 
martyrs  were  a  pretext  for  convening  a  crowd  of  biskop3  in  order 
to  strike  a  political  blow'.  This  is  not  what  was  said.  It  was 
never  seriously  argued,  either  that  the  martyrdom  itself  was  got 
up  300  years  ago  with  an  eye  to  the  present  situation,  or  that  the 
preliminary  process  of  beatification  was  hurried  over  in  order  to 
get  up  the  celebration  at  the  particular  juncture  of  i86z.  We 
can  quite  believe  that  everything  was  selon  les  regies ;  and  that 
the  blessed  John  De  Sanctis  and  his  twenty-six  companions  would 
have  been  sainted  long-  ago  had  those  “  pecuniary  means  ”  been 
forthcoming,  the  deficiency  of  which,  Dr.  Wiseman  admits,  often 
deprives  an"  expectant  saint  of  his  place  in  the  calendar.  But  what 
was  said  was,  that  the  canonization  being  agreed  upon,  “  because 
there  were  saints  ready  for  the  honour,”  the  religious  opportunity 
was  used  for  political  purposes.  The  charge  is  not  a  very  unfair  one. 
There  is  no  great  wonder  that  the  bishops,  being  at  Rome,  should 
take  counsel  about  the  situation  of  Rome.  The  Cardinal  does 
this  himself.  He  justifies  by  his  own  example  what  we  all  said  his 
brethren  did  upon  principle.  He  gives  twenty  pages  of  his  pam¬ 
phlet  to  the  religious,  and  about  the  same  number  to  the  political, 
half  of  the  celebration.  He  describes  the  ceremony  in  St.  Peter’s, 
and  he  vindicates  the  political  proceedings  of  the  consistory, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  address  of  the  bishops  to  the  Pope,  which 
he  assisted  in  drawing  up.  He  describes  the  history  of  this 
address,  and  his  own  share  in  preparing  it.  This  was  the  whole 
charge,  if  it  amounted  to  a  charge,  against  the  recent  convocation, 
that,  being  gathered  together  for  a  religious  purpose,  it  assumed  a 
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political  aspect.  Very  likely  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to 
expect  and  foolish  to  hope  that  so  many  prelates  should  not  have 
their  say  on  the  Temporalities  question.  All  that  was  asserted  was 
that  they  did  have  their  say. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  says  that  he  has  been  calumniated.  lie 
charges  with  falsehood  and  perjury  a  French  newspaper,  and 
attaches  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Revieio — a  new  Roman  Catholic 
publication  of  liberal  sentiments,  which  has  been  noticed  in  these 
columns  —  the  charge  of  uttering  slander.  The  allegation  was, 
that  in  a  draft  of  the  address  prepared  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and 
offered  to  the  Bishops  in  his  capacity  of  chairman,  violent  courses 
were  recommended,  especially  that  of  launching  the  greater 
anathema  of  personal  excommunication  against  Victor  Emmanuel 
by  name.  This  the  Cardinal  tells  us  is  not  time.  He  says  that 
his  proposed  address  did  not  contain  the  sentiments  attributed  to 
him.  But  he  does  not  deny  that  he  did  prepare  an  address 
which  was  not  adopted ;  and  the  only  question  remains  whether  the 
rejected  or  the  adopted  address  was  the  most  violent.  As  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Wiseman  that  the  original  autograph  of  all  that 
he  ever  wrote  exists,  it  is  very  easy  to  reprint  the  two  documents  ; 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge  on  which  side  the 
calumniation  and  inaccuracy,  falsehood,  forgery,  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  stand. 

As  to  the  address  itself  which  was  presented  to  the  Pope,  it  has 
not  incurred  criticism  —  a  circumstance  on  which  the  Cardinal 
oddly  congratulates  his  clergy.  “  It  has  wonderfully  escaped  the 
censure  of  Protestant  and  infidel  journals,”  for  the  plain  reason 
that  it  has  only  reached  them  in  an  epitome.  When  the  whole 
document  is  before  us  we  dare  say  that  it  will  be  open  to  censure. 
Even  the  heads  of  it  are  at  least  questionable.  For  instance,  the 
address  states  that  the  temporal  power  is  “  manifestly  a  provi¬ 
dential  institution.”  This  depends  upon  antecedent  views  of 
Providence ;  and  it  involves  the  common  assumption,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  permitted  is  permitted,  and  exceptionally  permitted,  as 
bringing  out  in  a  special  way  the  moral  character  and  moral 
government  of  Almighty  God.  No  doubt  the  growth  of  the 
temporal  power  is  like  the  growth  of  Prussia  or  the  consolidation  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  temporal  power  grew  up  by  means  known 
to  history.  One  part  of  the  temporalities  was  got  by  intrigue,  and 
another  part  by  bribery,  and  another  by  treachery,  and  another  by 
war.  Rich  and  impressible  widows  increased  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter;  forged  donations  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  a  judi¬ 
cious  siding  with  a  particular  cause  at  the  right  moment  extended 
the  limits  of  the  temporalities.  We  all  know  how  the  Marches 
were  acquired,  and  how  town  after  town  fell  in.  A  mortgage  is 
foreclosed,  a  needy  possessor  dealt  with  in  the  hour  of  need. 
These  are  no  new  things ;  but  the  question  is  in  what  sense  one 
uses  the  term  providential  in  connexion  with  such  transactions. 
The  -late  Mr.  Roupell’s  fortune  is,  of  course,  in  one  sense  provi¬ 
dential  ;  and  in  this  sense  we  agree  with  the  244  bishops,  that 
the  temporal  power  is  a  manifestly  providential  institution. 
But  to  say  this  is  not  to  say  much ;  though  to  go  on  to  observe, 
as  the  bishops  are  reported  to  have  done,  that  the  “temporal  power 
was  consolidated  by  means  little  short  of  miraculous,”  leads  to 
the  reflection  —  we  trust  not  an  infidel  one  —  that  the  moral 
character  of  miracles  has  changed  since  apostolic  times. 

Another  assumption,  both  of  the  Papal  allocution  and  of  the 
episcopal  address,  might,  if  it  were  worth  while,  invite  a  little 
gentle  criticism.  In  the  very  first  rank  of  “  the  frauds  and  false¬ 
hoods  of  the  day,”  his  Holmess  places,  and  his  Bishops  accept  the 
statement,  “the  hypocrisy  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  State.”  We  • 
should  like  to  know  which  is  the  falsehood.  Is  it  a  free  Church 
or  a  free  State,  or  the  connexion  of  a  free  Church  with  a  free 
State  ?  We  suppose  only  the  first,  for  a  free  State  is  accepted 
by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  Slate,  or  rather  its  disunion,  is  at  least  realized  in 
the  American  States.  But  what  is  condemned  at  Rome  is 
such  a  Church  as  the  Passagliani  would  fain  see  in  Italy — such 
a  Church  as  is  in  Portugal  —  such  a  Church  as  the  champions  of 
the  Gallican  liberties  once  fought  for,  and  which  was  ail  but  a 
completed  fact  in  France — a  Church  of  which,  if  Rome  is  to  exist 
at  all,  it  will  be  timely  wise  to  meet  the  approaching  reality 
with  something  better  than  a  shriek.  It  is  only  just  such  a 
Church  as  apostles  and  apostolic  men  were  contented  with  —  a 
Church  which  leaves  Rome  a  primacy,  but  not  a  supremacy. 

The  Cardinal  concludes  with  an  engaging  picture  of  the  Roman 
Court.  He  describes  Pio  Nono,  surrounded  by  the  nearly  three 
hundred  Bishops.  “  As  the  bees  cluster  round  their  queen, 
forgetful  of  their  homes,  of  their  flowers,  and  of  their  watchful 
enemies,  so  were  the  three  hundred  guests  gathered  round  their 
spiritual  sovereign,  step  below  step,  so  on  the  slope  of  a  graceful 
portico,  with  a  sparkling  fountain  before  it,  and  deep  shades  of  ever¬ 
greens  behind  and  at  its  sides,  he  stood  in  his  spotless  attire  above  all 
Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  inviting  his  paternal  smile 
by  their  filial  glee  and  affectionate  supplications.”  This  is  a  very 
pretty  tableau  —  sportive  lambkins  frisking  and  frolicking  with 
filial  glee  ;  it  quite  recalls  Nicasa  and  Chalcedon  at  the  least;  and, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  recalls  M.  About's  famous  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the.  Vatican  and  a  garden.  A  pontiff  in  white  robes 
does  not  want  much  to  keep  up  the  fountain  and  evergreens,  and 
occasionally  to  entertain  so  cheerful  and  gleeful  a  party.  Antonelli, 
at  the  procession  of  the  canonization,  made,  as  his  brother  Cardinal 
tells  us,  a  very  good  deacon,  and  “as  the  Roman  statesman 
who  had  courageously  kept  at  bay  for  years  the  enemies  of  his 
sovereign,  bearing  devoutly  in  his  uplifted  hands  the  divine 
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mysteries,”  excited,  as  well  he  might,  the  admiration  of  the 
faithful.  lies  tibi sint  cures.  The  ecclesiastical  hive,  full  of  sportive 
glee,  is  what  we  want.  Hitherto  the  Roman  apiary  has  produced 
only  drones  in  the  State  and  wasps  in  the  Church. 


THE  EXPORT  WIFE-TRADE. 

nniTE  controversy  which  raged  during  the  summer  months  upon 
-1-  the  advantages  of  emigrating  governesses  has  received  a 
somewhat  unexpected  solution.  It  appears  that  the  colonies  are 
not  so  anxious  for  a  supply  of  unmarketable  womanhood  as  English 
philanthropists,  in  their  simplicity,  imagined.  They  express  no 
sort  of  desire  for  the  kind  of  first-class  governess  who  cannot 
get  employment  in  England ;  still  less  do  they  show  any  ardour  to 
meet  half-way  that  collective  proposal  of  marriage  which  Miss 
Rye  so  composedly  makes  on  behalf  of  her  hitherto  unwooed  sisters. 
'We  cannot  be  very  much  surprised  at  this  expression  of  feeling. 
If  there  be  any  idea  to  which  the  colonists  are  sensitively  averse, 
it  is  that  of  performing  for  England  the  useful  office  which 
Barking  Creek  is  to  be  compelled  to  perform  for  London.  They 
do  not  like  being  the  outfall  sewer  of  any  community  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  no  doubt  painful  for  us  to  be  compelled  to  consume 
our  own  moral  drainage;  but  it  would  be  harder  still  for  them  to 
be  compelled  to  consume  other  people’s.  Projects  of  emigration 
are  too  generally  projects  for  moral  drainage  in  disguise.  Sponta¬ 
neous  emigration  carries  to  the  colonies  just  those  who  are  most 
fit  to  live  there,  and,  therefore,  is  a  questionable  advantage  to  the 
did  country,  though  it  is  an  unmixed  benefit  to  them.  Stimu¬ 
lated  emigration  only  carries  those  whom  we  are  most  eager 
to  be  rid  of  here,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  much  more  popular 
process  on  this  side  of  the  water.  It  matters  little  what  class 
it  is  desired  to  send  abroad  —  governesses,  paupers,  penitents,  or 
convicts  ;  the  principle  of  selection  is  the  same.  From  our  point 
of  view  it  is  natural  enough.  When  we  find  the  garrison  too 
numerous  for  the  provisions,  wo  naturally  turn  out  the  non- 
effectives  first.  Accordingly,  however  pure  may  be  the  philanthropy 
of  those  who  inaugurate  schemes  of  emigration  for  the  relief 
of  overstocked  labour  markets,  it  is  always  the  least  estimable 
portion  of  the  superfluity  who  are  selected  for  the  operation.  It  is 
the  most  incorrigible  convict,  the  most  incapable  pauper,  the  most 
unmarketable  governess,  the  most  ineligible  maiden,  who  is 
selected  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer  or  the  husband  of  the 
new  country.  If  they  are  not  always  the  most  willing  to  go, 
their  friends  are  always  the  most  willing  that  they  should  be 
gone.  Unfortunately,  the  feeling  upon  this  subject  is  necessarily 
reversed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  colonists  are  tired 
of  becoming  customers  for  the  goods  which  can  find  no  sale  in 
England  —  chipped  statuettes,  spoiled  engravings,  and  old  maids. 
And  accordingly,  taught  by  experience,  they  look  askance  on  all 
projects  for  supplying  them  with  labour,  of  which  they  have  not 
the  exclusive  management  themselves. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  squatter  tastes  were  such  as  Miss 
Rye  pictured  to  herself  in  her  dreams.  If  squatters  were  so  consti¬ 
tuted  by  some  marvellous  provision  of  nature  as  to  long  for  a  union 
with  all  the  middle-aged  ladies  who  cannot  get  bridegrooms  here, 
the  advantage  to  all  parties,  except  perhaps  the  squatters  them¬ 
selves,  would  be  inestimable.  It  would  be  very  cruel  to  put  them 
out  of  conceit  with  such  wooing  extraordinary,  if  they  were  natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  it.  But  the  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  remark¬ 
able  to  require  strong  evidence  of  its  existence.  After  the  vigorous 
disclaimer  of  the  Australian  newspapers,  a  close  inquiry  into  the 
matter  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  ladies  whose  whole  lives  are 
staked  upon  the  venture.  The  philanthropic  persons  who  have 
got  the  matter  in  hand  ought  not  to  move  another  step  without 
a  more  vigorous  investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  bridegroom  than  has  yet  been  instituted.  Whether  the 
species  is  rare  or  plentiful,  tame  or  wild,  dainty  or  omnivorous, 
are  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  unhappy  governesses  who 
are  to  go  out  in  shiploads  to  effect  his  capture.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  Miss  Rye  has  misconceived  the  true 
character  of  the  sport.  She  has  treated  it  too  much  as  if  it 
was  a  battue.  A  squatter,  like  most  other  animals  really  ferce 
natures,  must  be  stalked  with  great  labour  and  careful  conceal¬ 
ment.  He  is  not  to  be  walked  up  as  if  he  were  a  pheasant.  There  is 
something  prosaic,  nay  even  brutal,  in  the  unwincing  candour  of 
Miss  Rye’s  hymeneal  arrangements.  The  least  romantic  squat¬ 
ter,  the  most  grovelling  digger,  will  be  revolted  by  seeing  the  ways 
of  courtship  made  so  straight  and  flat.  The  news  that  a  cargo  of 
hypothetical  brides  had  arrived,  and  was  waiting  in  the  port-town 
to  be  looked  at,  would  scare  away  every  possible  bridegroom  from 
coming  anywhere  near  the  coast.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  and  say  that,  as  the  demand  for  wives 
exceeds  the  supply,  a  speculation  in  marriageable  maidens  must 
pay.  It  is  possible  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  ladies 
might  marry,  in  course  of  time,  as  soon  as  their  arrival  as  part  of 
the  wife-cargo  had  been  forgotten.  But  they  would  have  to  make 
their  way  to  this  wished-for  haven  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  social  intercourse,  and  this  intermediate  process  takes  time. 
The  emigrants  might  be  very  expeditiously  provided  for,  if 
perfect  frankness  of  commerce  could  be  observed  in  these  matters. 
Miss  Rye,  and  those  coadjutors  of  hers  whose  acquaintance  with 
both  matrimony  and  colonies  seems  to  be  purely  theoretic,  appear 
to  look  on  an  Australian  marriage  as  one  of  the  simplest  operations 
of  commerce.  Of  course  it  might  be  made  so,  if  our  fellow- 
subjects  abroad  could  only  be  induced  to  leave  behind  them  all 


sentimental  weaknesses  when  they  cross  the  Line.  If  the  cargo  of 
governesses,  on  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  could  be  trotted  out 
upon  the  quay,  in  the  presence  of  an  admiring  bevy  of  marriage¬ 
able  squatters,  and  selected,  according  to  each  ardent  lover’s  fancy, 
upon  the  spot,  the  transition  from  a  London  garret  to  a  comfortable 
station  in  the  bush  might  be  as  safe  and  easy  as  Miss  Rye  imagines. 
But  if  the  formalities  of  old  world  courtship  are  to  be  maintained,  the 
process  will  require  time ;  and  time,  in  this  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  commerce,  requires  capital.  Until  the  object  has  been  effected, 
the  governess  must  be  well  fed  and  well  dressed ;  for  good  looks 
are  her  stock  in  trade.  She  might  as  well  go  out  fishing  without 
bait,  or  shooting  without  powder,  as  attempt  to  fascinate  a  squatter 
with  a  starved  face  and  ragged  clothes.  If  she  has  capital  enough 
to  carry  her  through  this  interval  of  unprofitable  outlay,  she  may 
possibly  succeed.  But  if  she  is  rich  enough  for  this,  she  might 
probably  contrive  to  obtain  a  subsistence  in  England.  If  she  is 
not,  she  may  probably  find  when  she  gets  out  there  but  one  means 
of  self-support,  to  which  we  need  not  more  particularly  allude. 

If  the  emigration  of  superfluous  governesses  is  to  be  carried  on 
at  all,  it  must  be  conducted  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale,  and 
in  a  far  more  unostentatious  fashion.  It  is  a  cruelty  on  the  help¬ 
less  subjects  of  it  to  attempt  it,  unless  in  each  case  a  home  has 
been  previously  found  for  the  emigrant.  The  most  successful 
emigration  in  recent  times  was  the  vast  movement  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  which  took  place  after  the  years  of  famine.  But  the 
reason  why  it  succeeded  was,  that  the  strong  members  of  the  family 
went  out  first,  in  order  to  make  a  home  to  which  the  weaker  ones 
could  follow.  To  send  out  those  who  are  too  incapable  to 
subsist  on  their  own  exertions  here,  to  a  country  where  the 
call  upon  exertion  is  far  greater,  is  to  doom  them  to  certain 
destitution  and  probable  degradation.  The  experiment  was  tried 
with  the  needlewomen  a  dozen  years  ago.  Shiploads  of  distressed 
sempstresses  were  sent  out  to  redress,  as  it  was  said,  the  inequality 
of  the  sexes  in  the  colonies.  The  undertaking  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care  and  under  the  highest  auspices.  In  order  to 
ensure  their  spiritual  safety,  the  interesting  cargoes  -were  consigned 
to  the  bishops  of  the  respective  dioceses.  The  sequel  was  melan¬ 
choly  but  instructive.  We  will  pass  over  the  intermediate  steps; 
but  the  upshot  was,  that  the  undertaking  furnished  the  most 
important  reinforcement  to  the  social  evil  of  the  new  countries 
which  they  had  yet  received.  In  one  colony,  at  least,  the  episcopal 
consignees  fared  as  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  has 
fared  in  Paris,  and  “  bishop’s  women  ”  became  the  popular  synonym 
for  that  which  we  call  “soiled  doves”  here.  Experience  has 
taught  wisdom  to  those  who  concern  themselves  with  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  class  of  women.  The  midnight  meetings,  and 
penitentiaries,  and  reformatories,  marry  every  year  in  the  colonies  - 
a  certain  number  of  the  sort  of  women  for  whom  their  sympathies 
are  specially  reserved.  But  they  assuredly  do  not  effect  this  by 
exporting  them  in  shiploads  to  pick  up  husbands  on  the  Australian 
beach.  Could  not  Miss  Rye  affiliate  her  institution  as  a  branch  of 
the  Penitentiary  system  ?  She  will  not  only  learn  some  useful 
tricks  of  trade,  but  acquire  the  help  of  large  funds  and  powerful 
friends,  which  her  innocent  governesses  can  never  command  of 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  penitentiaries  require  in  the  women 
whom  they  help  a  qualification  which  the  governess  might  con¬ 
sider  onerous.  It  deserves  consideration  whether  a  penitentiary 
for  respectable  persons  might  not,  on  the  strength  of  the  magic  of 
the  name,  procure  a  portion  of  the  support  which  is  now  almost 
monopolized  by  such  of  the  destitute  as  can  produce  satisfactory 
certificates  of  immorality.  Having  fairly  established  her  associa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  penitentiaries,  Miss  Rye  might  be  able  to  secure 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  colonial  marriages  which  those  institutions 
now,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  contrive  to  negotiate  for  their 
more  captivating  clients. 


THE  FRESTOX  GUILD. 

T  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  anti-climax  to  celebrate  a  local 
festival  in  the  midst  of  local  misery.  Nero  fiddled  when  Rome 
was  blazing  ;  and  the  revival  or  continuation  of  a  strange  medueval 
celebration  in  the  deep  agony  of  the  cotton  famine  suggests  but  a 
ghastly  merry-making.  And  yet  “  proud  Preston  ”  was  perhaps 
right  in  clinging  to  its  old  traditions,  though  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  the  antiquarian  or  the  practical  reasons  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Guild  Feast  most  influenced  the  authorities.  Unless  it 
had  been  generally  felt  that  the  influx  of  strangers  into  the  town 
would  produce  a  material  harvest  to  others  than  the  innkeepers  and 
lodging-houses,  the  Guild  Feast  would  scarcely  have  been  held  this 
year.  But  if  panis  et  Circenses  often  appeased  the  seditious  Romans, 
the  interruption  of  an  old  celebration  might  have  called  out 
some  of  those  angry  popular  feelings  which  it  is  the  safest  course 
not  to  provoke.  The  precedents  are  in  favour  of  a  holiday ;  and  if 
they  can  enjoy  it,  the  suffering  craftsmen  of  Preston  deserve  their 
local  sports.  Curiously  enough,  in  1822 — for  these  guilds  are 
held  once  in  twenty  years  —  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
lace,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  anticipated  the  present  day. 
n  1822,  as  in  1862,  distress  was  rife,  mills  were  closed,  and 
suffering  was  general.  But  those  were  the  days  of  Peterloo  and 
misgoyernment ;  discontent  as  well  as  suffering  was  abroad  • 
riots  in  Lancashire  were  the  rule;  and  at  one  tumultuous 
assemblage  in  Preston  the  starving  mob  came  into  collision 
with  the  military,  and  were  fired  upon.  It  was  a  very  grave 
question  in  1822  whether  the  Guild  should  be  celebrated;  but  it 
was  celebrated,  and  everything  went  off  peaceably;  and  the  patience 
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of  the  people  in  1862  certainly  deserves  that  confidence  which,  with 
doubtful  prudence,  was  reluctantly  placed  in  the  turbulent  factory 
hands  of  forty  years  ago. 

Lancashire  cherishes  the  history  of  the  past.  Its  dialect  is  still 
strongly  marked ;  the  old  religion  survives  in  a  more  definite  shape 
in  Lancashire  than  anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom ;  and  choral  singing 
remains  as  one  slight  remembrance  of  the  days  of  what  we  suppose, 
with  some  reason,  was  called  Merry  England.  But  this  Guild  festi¬ 
val,  Avhich,  as  we  have  said,  is  only  celebrated  once  in  twenty  years, 
remains  a  solitary  specimen  of  local  privileges  surviving  in  form 
when  the  spirit  and  substance  have  departed.  In  an  antiquarian 
sense,  the  Preston  Guild  comprises  an  exhaustive  chapter  in 
municipal  history  and  arch  ecology ;  but  in  its  national  aspect  it 
represents  one  most  characteristic  English  mark.  The  love  of  the 
past  is  in  England  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  principle  ;  though, 
erhaps,  for  practical  purposes  sentiments  are  principles.  It  may 
e  a  question  whether  this  sentiment  is  more  than  skin-deep,  or 
whether  it  would  stand  a  rude  shock.  But  a  rude  shock  would 
be  justified  by  some  precedent  or  legal  axiom.  When  we  cut  a 
king’s  head  off,  or  change  a  dynasty  or  a  religion,  the  act  of 
revolution  is  always  based  on  some  authority  of  the  past.  If 
wo  were  to  inaugurate  a  republic  next  year,  the  Somers  of  the 
period  would  go  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  if  need  were, 
to  the  safe  example  of  pre-historic  times  or  a  Troglodyte 
authority.  Pageants  and  shows  are  popular.  We  laugh  at  Lord 
Mayor’s  day,  and  crack  jokes  on  the  ermine  of  peers  and  judges, 
but  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  like  the  thing.  We  fire  up  when 
other  people  poke  fun  at  our  old-world  ways  and  doings.  Few 
things  make  a  more  lasting  reminiscence  of  college  days  than 
the  quaint  sonorous  bidding  of  prayer.  The  third  chapter  of 
Daniel,  because  it  has  a  certain  pompous  feudal  sort  of  twang, 
is  popular;  and  it  is  perfectly  surprising  wL at  a  mass  of  medi¬ 
evalism  is  actually  extant  among  us.  The  City  Companies  and 
such  corporate  bodies  as  remain,  though  shorn  of  their  splendour, 
are  the  strongholds  of  this  feeling,  and  perpetuate  it  in  the  middle 
classes ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  such  bodies,  not  only  to 
keep  up,  but  to  revive  their  traditions.  In  the  Loan  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  may  be  seen,  at  the  present  moment,  strange 
proofs  of  the  strong  and  living  hold  which  this  sort  of  thing  has 
on  the  English  mind.  Every  alderman  makes  an  apology  for  his 
furred  gown  and  his  chain,  but  he  would  willingly  go  to  law  and 
further  for  them.  Not  only  colleges  but  municipal  corporations 
preserve  the  plate  and  the  grace  cups  and  the  great  silver  maces  and 
wands  and  “  regalia  ”  of  the  past ;  and  actually  here  in  London,  in 
some  City  companies,  masters  and  wardens,  on  their  days  of  feast¬ 
ing  and  election,  wear  the  Caps  of  Maintenance  which  were  made  five 
centuries  ago.  All  this  is  a  guarantee  as  well  as  proof  of  national 
life,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  set  lightly  by.  It  is  not  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  real  progress  and  advance  in  the  arts  of  life  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  the  sign  of  a  stable  people  as  a 
means,  not  to  be  disparaged,  to  make  a  people  stable.  Whether 
any  other  than  immediate  considerations  influenced  the  authorities 
of  Preston  in  preserving  their  quaint  celebration,  we  shall  be  wise 
not  to  inquire,  content  with  the  fact  on  other  than  merely  pic¬ 
turesque  and  aesthetic  grounds. 

The  Preston  Guild  —  so  we  are  informed  by  a  local  antiquarian, 
Mr.  Dobson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  useful  monograph,  as 
they  now  say,  of  the  subject — dates  as  far  back  as  2nd  Edward  III. 
In  the  year  1328  the  first  Guild  was  held,  and  the  objects  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  institution  seem  to  have  been  of  gradual 
growth.  To  elect  municipal  officers,  to  revise  the  burgess  roll, 
to  make  local  regulations  about  tolls  and  markets,  to  preserve  old 
immunities  and  privileges,  to  get  new  ones,  and  to  settle  relations 
with  neighbouring  lords,  may  be  stated  as  the  general  business  of 
these  Guild  meetings.  Gradually,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  fes¬ 
tive  part  of  the  celebration  assumed  greater,  and  the  municipal  regu¬ 
lations  less  prominence,  till,  in  later  days,  horse  races,  theatrical 
Amusements,  processions,  speeches,  dinners,  cricket-matches,  re¬ 
gattas,  fireworks,  and  treats  to  the  Sunday  schools,  took  the 
place  of  the  old  and  stern  duties  which  occupied  the  Mayor  and 
bailiffs  of  the  past.  The  charters  of  Preston  in  a  regular  series 
from  Henry  II.  to  George  IY.  are  preserved ;  and  though  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835  cut  down  many  of  the 
glories  of  proud  Preston,  the  Guild  was  maintained  in  1 842, 
and  bids  fair  for  such  immortality  as  heroes  and  kings  may 
look  forward  to.  The  records  of  the  Guilds  present  curious  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  social  life  of  England,  and  as  stepping-stones  of 
history  are  very  valuable.  We  shall  fish  out  what  Mr.  Dobson 
calls  some  of  the  salient  points.  The  first  charter  confirms  to  the 
burgesses  of  Preston  immunity  from  tolls  and  dues — whether 
Passage,  a  ferry  toll,  Portage,  a  bridge  toll,  Stallage,  for  pitching 
stalls  in  the  market,  Lastage,  for  wares  sold  by  the  last,  and  Ulnage 
or  Alnage,  for  goods  sold  by  the  ell,  which  were  otherwise  liable 
to  the  king’s  Alnager.  The  same  instrument  gave  privileges  of 
Sac,  or  quittance  in  the  hundred  court,  Soc,  the  right  of  ad¬ 
ministering  justice  within  the  borough,  Tolls,  Infang  thief,  the 
privilege  to  arrest  robbers  within,  and  Outfang  thief  robbers  with¬ 
out  the  borough ;  Hang-ioite,  a  quittance  for  a  felon  hanged 
•Without  judgment  by  a  iord,  Homesokcn,  the  penalty  for  burglary, 
Gryth-hrice,  for  breach  of  the  peace,  Flighe-wite,  in  discharge  of 
fine  when  a  fugitive  delivers  himself  to  justice,  Foril-mite,  ex¬ 
emption  from  military  service,  which  at  New  York  would  now  be 
a  municipal  benefit,  Forestall,  which  explains  itself,  Child-wytc, 

“  the  penalty  of  a  bondwoman  who  is  pregnant  with  the  lord’s 
consent,”  which  would  recommend  itself  to  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy,  Wapentake,  the  right  of  burgesses  to  muster  with  their 


arms,  which  we  suppose  survives  among  the  local  Bifiemen,  Lastage 
and  Stallage  to  be  levied  on  strangers,  Showynde,  a  toll  on  goods 
shown  for  sale,  the  Hundred penny ,  for  the  sheriff’s  fee,  Aver  penny, 
for  providing  Averia,  or  beasts  of  burthen.  One  of  the  records 
mentions  potters  and  panners  as  an  incorporated  guild,  the  pre¬ 
decessors  of  Minton  and  Copeland,  and  gives  Mr.  Dobson  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  a  rhyming  proverb.  If  ifs  and  ands, 
as  it  is  usually  printed,  should  be  — 

If  ifs  and  ans 
Were  pots  and  pans  — 

an  being  the  old  conditional,  as  in  “  an  you  like  it.”  In  the  records 
of  a  guild  held  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  time,  we  find  the  words  con- 
trarious,  again-saying,  fandrying,  from  the  Saxon  fandian,  to  try 
or  prove :  all-only,  intermeyte,  and  mell,  the  Norman  for  mixing. 
In  1662,  the  word  tippler  is  used  for  seller,  not  drinker  of  ale. 
Pass  a  century,  and  we  come  to  a  famous  Guild  in  George  III.’s 
time,  1762,  which  lasted  a  month,  and  must  have  been  a  very 
jolly  affair.  Mr.  Mayor  kept  open  house  the  whole  time,  and 
entertained  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  country  every  day ; 
and  300  ladies  all  splendidly  dressed  went  in  procession  with  the 
mayoress  to  church.  Theatres,  tumblers,  and  “  horses  of  know¬ 
ledge”  were  imported  from  London.  Eighteen  of  the  incorporated 
companies  processionized  in  all  their  bravery;  the  woolcombers, 
sporting  Bishop  Blaize,  and  the  tailors  presented  Adam  and  Eve 
in  their  non-habits  as  they  lived.  The  next  Guild  in  1782  wanted 
not  its  sacred  bard,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  clergyman  of 
Clithero,  whose  verses  are  reprinted  in  the  Chatham  Society’s 
publications,  after  this  rollicking  and  unclerical  fashion :  — 

The  Recorder  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  town, 

With  his  wig  of  three  tails,  and  the  blush  of  his  gown  ; 

Joy  sported  and  smiled  on  the  face  of  the  mayor, 

As  he  marched  through  the  streets  with  right  worshipful  air ; 

Whilst  dignity  shone  on  the  steps  of  each  Bailiff, 

With  looks  of  command,  and  the  pomp  of  a  Caliph. 
***** 

There  were  Lancashire  Witches,  whom  Venus  still  arms 
With  the  magic  of  eves  and  profusion  of  charms  ; 

Most  agree  in  the  praise  of  the  delicate  features, 

The  person,  and  manner,  and  air  of  Miss  Petres  ; 

And  some  I  have  seen  who  the  palm  are  for  yielding 
To  the  Beauty  of  Blackburn,  the  pretty  Miss  Fielden. 

In  1802  the  Guild  was  curtailed  to  a  fortnight,  and  many 
people  were  detained  at  Manchester — these  were  the  times  before 
excursion  trains  —  for  days,  from  inability  to  get  a  conveyance  to 
Preston.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Farren,  were  present.  Mrs.  Billington  was  expected  ;  but,  like  some 
artists  of  the  present  day,  did  not  keep  her  engagement.  And,  for 
the  first  time,  the  cotton  trade,  though  not  in  the  form  of  an 
incorporated  guild,  was  recognised  as  a  Preston  institution,  and 
was  represented  by  “  four  and  twenty  blooming,  handsome  women 
belonging  to  the  different  cotton  mills,  and  dressed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  town.”  On  this  occasion,  a  steam  engine  appeared 
in  the  procession,  “upon  the  principle  of  Boulton  and  Watt.”  In 
1822,  cockfighting,  a  strange  memorial  of  the  past,  and  a  balloon, 
equally  significant  in  its  way,  occur  in  the  programme  of  amuse¬ 
ments.  In  1 842,  after  the  passing  of  the  Corporation  Act,  the 
crisis  of  fate  to  the  Preston  Guild,  the  only  substantial  change 
was,  that  the  festivities  were  cut  down  to  a  week,  and  that  a 
regatta  and  school  feasts  appear  for  the  first  time.  The  local 
guilds  or  trade  fraternities  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
processions ;  and  instead  of  the  Skinners’  and  Farriers’  and  Gold¬ 
smiths’  Guilds,  we  have,  in  1842,  the  Free  and  Ancient  Gardeners, 
the  Freemasons,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Druids,  the  Guild  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  a  Roman  Catholic  Benefit  Society,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  —  curious  and 
suggestive  memorials  of  the  past,  and  suggestive,  in  a  humble 
way,  of  that  innate  love  of  tradition  and  pageantry  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted.  In  1862  the  Volunteers  will  mark  the 
celebration  with  memorable  emphasis. 


THE  PORTLAND  BREAKWATER 

IIE  Portland  Breakwater  cannot  but  be  viewed  with  interest, 
considering  that  it  is  almost  the  only  public  work  with  which 
nobody  finds  fault.  Even  Mr.  Cobden  is  reported  to  have  been 
heard  admitting  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  at  Portland.  The 
breakwater  is  certain  to  be  useful,  and  the  plan  of  building  it  is 
judicious  and  economical.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  formed  is 
quarried  close  at  hand.  The  rough  work  of  the  quarries  is  done 
by  convicts,  who  arc  thus  employed  in  what  is  undoubtedly 
severe  and,  at  the  same  time,  profitable  labour.  The  material 
thus  obtained  is  moved  by  steam-power  to  the  point  where  it  is 
to  be  deposited,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  breakwater  is 
formed  by  merely  tipping  this  material  into  the  sea.  Thus  the 
work  may  be  described  as  a  partial  rearrangement  of  the  natural 
bulwark  which  exists  in  the  rocky  promontory  of  Portland.  The 
stone  from  these  quarries  is  much  in  demand  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  All  the  rough  stuff  goes  to  form  the  foundations  of  the 
breakwater,  while  the  squared  blocks  of  stone  are  either  used  to 
finish  its  upper  parts  or  are  shipped  for  use  in  Government  works 
elsewhere.  There  is  at  present  a  demand  for  all  the  hewn  stone 
that  the  quarries  can  supply,  and  more.  One  may  visit  elsewhere 
quarries  which  are  equally  well  able  to  command  a  market  for 
their  produce,  but  the  usual  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  refuse  pieces  of  every  shape  and  size  which  cumber  the 
ground  around  the  quarries,  and  would  never  pay  the  cost  of 
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carnage  to  any  distance  from  them.  The  slate-mining  population 
of  North  Wales  is  absolutely  buried  in  the  vast  heaps  of  rubbish 
which  have  accumulated  from  the  workings  of  many  years.  The 
romantic  beauty  of  the  upper  lake  of  Llanberis  is  dismally  dis¬ 
figured  by  an  ever-growing-  mountain  of  fragments  of  grey  slate, 
which  threatens  ultimately  to  obliterate  the  most  charming- 
features  of  the  landscape.  But  at  Portland  (here  is  room  for 
every  scrap  of  refuse  from  the  quarries,  in  that  broad  and  solid 
bank  of  stone  which  will  in  time  become  the  completed  break¬ 
water. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  so-called  island  of  Portland  is 
not  really  an  island,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected  with  the  main¬ 
land  by  a  low  beach  of  pebbles  called  the  Chesil  Bank.  The 
highest  part  of  Portland  being  600  or  700  feet  high,  it  affords 
complete  shelter,  towards  the  west  and  south,  to  the  bay  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  town  of  Weymouth.  The  object  of  the 
breakwater  is  to  prolong  this  sheltering  wall  of  stone,  so  as  to 
protect  Portland  Bay  against  the  violence  of  gales  from  the 
south-east,  which  formerly  were  capable  of  working  terrible  de¬ 
struction  there.  If  the  -wind  conies  directly  from  the  east  its 
violence  is  broken  by  the  promontory  called  St.  Alban’s  Head, 
which  is  the  extreme  point  of  the  coast  line  visible  to  the  east 
of  Portland  Bay.  This  bay  has  always  been  a  favourite  anchor¬ 
age,  on  account  of  the  great  and  uniform  depth  of  water,  the 
entire  absence  of  rocks  and  even  of  stones  from  its  bottom,  and 
the  tenacity  of  the  blue  clay  into  which  ships  drop  their  anchors. 
But  if  a  gale  sprang  up  from  the  south-east  while  ships  were  lying 
in  the  bay,  it  might  drive  them  on  the  rocks  and  sands  which  con¬ 
nect  Portland  with  Weymouth.  In  order  to  obviate  this  danger, 
and  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  splendid  natural  advantages  of 
this  harbour,  the  breakwater  was  commenced  in  1 847.  The  work 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Rendel,  and  it  has  been  principally  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Goode,  who  was  at  one  time  assistant  to  Mr.  Rendel, 
and  is  now  engineer-in -chief.  To  these  gentlemen  belong  the 
credit  of  planning  and  executing  the  solitary  public  work  which 
provokes  no  adverse  criticism.  The  entire  length  of  the  break¬ 
water  is  upwards  of  a  mile  and  half.  About  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore  there  is  a  gap  in  it,  through  which  vessels  will  be 
able  to  enter  the  sheltered  bay,  without  rounding  the  head  of  the 
breakwater.  The  pier  which  runs  out  from  the  shore  terminates 
at  this  gap  in  a  circular  head,  which  has  been  finished  as  a  fort, 
and  mounts  eight  or  ten  guns.  The  pier  which  begins  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gap,  and  which  forms  the  main  portion  of  the 
breakwater,  also  starts  from  a  circular  head,  which,  however,  has 
not  been  built  to  form  a  fort.  At  the  end  of  the  outer  pier,  and 
more  than  a  mile  and  half  from  the  shore,  is  another  and  larger 
circular  head,  which  is  intended  to  form  a  powerful  fort.  The 
general  shape  of  the  breakwater  is  a  gentle  curve,  turning  its 
convex  side  towards  the  sea,  and  its  general  direction  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east.  "When  the  work  is  complete,  what  we 
have  called  the  outer  pier,  with  the  fort  at  its  end,  will  be  insu¬ 
lated  ;  so  that  the  breakwater,  in  its  finished  state,  will  not  be 
an  accessible  promenade,  nor  indeed  an  agreeable  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  intended  to  build  the  greater  part  of  it  of  rough  stones,  of 
every  size  and  shape,  tossed  confusedly  down  out  of  the  trucks, 
without  masonry  or  top-finishing-  of  any  kind.  The  strength  of 
the  breakwater  has  been  insured  by  the  great  breadth  given  to  its 
base  beneath  the  waves.  As  it  rises  towards  the  surface,  its  sides 
slope  gradually  inwards.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea  in  which 
it  is  built  is  about  60  or  65  feet,  at  low  water.  The  large  stones 
of  the  lower  and  older  portion  of  the  work  are  already  worn  and 
rounded  by  the  sea,  so  that  they  begin  to  look  as  if  they  had  come 
there  naturally.  A  portion  of  the  work  on  the  inside  has  lately 
been  intentionally  disturbed,  in  order  to  form  in  the  breakwater 
itself  a  sort  of  small  harbour,  in  which  the  boats  employed  in 
diving  may  lie  securely.  This  intentional  disturbance  shows  the 
confidence  which  the  engineer  feels  in  the  stability  of  his  work. 
It  should  be  observed  that,  although  the  isle  of  Portland  is  a  com¬ 
plete  shelter  against  a  south-west  gale  when  once  a  ship  has  got 
behind  it,  a  ship  which  finds  herself  in  what  is  called  the  West  Bay, 
between  Portland  and  Bridport,  when  it  begins  to  blow  hard  from 
the  south-west,  has  scarcely  a  chance  of  weathering  the  “  Bill,” 
or  southern  point  of  Portland,  and  is  almost  certain  to  add  one 
more  to  the  long  list  of  shipwrecks  in  the  West  Bay. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  at  the  breakwater  has  been  to  drive 
several  tons  of  screw  \  iles  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  work, 
and  to  connect  them  by  horizontal  timbers,  using,  of  course,  many 
ties  and  supports  to  give  strength  to  the  pier  of  timber  thus  con¬ 
structed.  Upon  the  horizontal  timbers  are  laid  planking  for  men 
to  walk  upon,  and  rails  for  the  passage  of  locomotives  and  their 
attendant  trucks.  Thus  the  means  were  obtained  of  tipping  rough 
stone  into  the  sea  at  any  point  of  the  entire  length  of  the  break¬ 
water.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  timber  footway 
and  railway  are  continued  across  the  interval  in  the  stone  break¬ 
water  which  has,  as  before  mentioned,  been  left  for  the  future 
entrance  of  ships  into  the  sheltered  bay.  The  great  object  has 
been  to  keep  the  work  beneath  the  water  level,  and  to  leave  no 
holes  in  it.  This  object  has  been  attained  by  the  frequent  em¬ 
ployment  of  divers,  who  are  able  to  indicate  exactly  where  the 
loads  of  stone  ought  to  be  tipped.  In  building  the  large  circular 
head  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  breakwater,  the  same  object 
has  been  attained  by  the  help  of  an  ingenious  contrivance,  which 
deserves  a  particular  description.  It  is  on  this  circular  head  that 
the  most  active  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  labours  of  construc¬ 
tion  are  now  proceeding. 

The  screw  piles  which  support  the  machinery  and  workmen 


employed  in  building  up  this  head  are  placed  in  two  concentric 
circles.  There  are  also  other  piles  supporting  a  central  platform. 
The  outer  of  the  two  circles  of  piles  marks  the  circumference  of 
the  head.  Horizontal  beams  passing  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
circle  of  piles  divide  the  space  between  them  into  compartments 
called  “  bays,”  which  are  distinguished  by  numbers  painted  on  the 
horizontal  beams.  Other  beams  are  laid  upon  the  piles  in  the 
direction  of  the  circumferences  of  the  two  circles,  and  upon  these 
beams  are  laid  iron  rails,  so  that  the  piles  support  a  circular  rail¬ 
way.  Upon  this  railway  is  placed  a  carriage  with  wheels  fitted  to 
run  upon  the  rails;  and  at  the  inner  end  of  the  carriage  is 
placed  a  small  steam-engine,  which  supplies  motive  power.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  steam-engine  was  placed  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  carriage,  so  that  when  the  carriage  revolved  on  the  railway 
the  engine  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  outer  circle  of  piles.  But 
the  weight  of  the  engine  was  so  great,  that  some  of  the  outer  piles 
and  beams  gave  way  under  it,  and  the  engine  and  carriage  were  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  sea.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
engine  has  now  been  placed  at  the  inner  end  of  the  carnage.  In 
order  to  use  this  carriage,  it  is  placed  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
railway  which  runs  upon  piles  from  the  shore  to  the  extremity  of 
what  we  will  call,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  circular  head, 
the  straight  portion  of  the  breakwater.  Upon  the  carriage  are 
laid  rails  capable  of  forming  a  continuation  of  the  railway  along 
the  breakwater,  and  leading  towards  the  centre  of  the  circular 
head.  Suppose,  now,  that  a  train  of  trucks,  laden  with  stone, 
propelled  by  a  locomotive  engine  in  the  rear,  has  arrived  at  the 
extremity  of  the  railway.  The  carriage  is  placed  exactly  opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  railway,  and  two  or  three  trucks  are  drawn  from 
the  railway  upon  the  carriage.  Then  the  engine  of  the  carriage 
causes  it  to  move  upon  the  circular  railway  before  mentioned  until 
it  reaches  the  particular  “  bay  ”  where  it  is  proposed  to  deposit 
stone.  At  the  same  time,  the  trucks  are  capable  of  being  moved 
along  the  rails  of  the  carriage  so  as  to  bring  them  over  the 
exact  part  of  the  “bay”  where  the  loads  of  stone  are  intended  to 
descend.  Thus  two  motions  are  capable  of  being  given  to  the  trucks 
—  one  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference,  and  the  other  in  that 
of  the  centre  of  the  circular  head.  It  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  the  carriage  is  formed  of  open  timber  work,  so  that  the  stone 
from  the  trucks  may  descend  through  it  without  impediment  into 
the  water.  The  process  of  “  tipping  ”  the  stone  is  performed  by 
loosening  a  bolt,  which  holds  up  the  bottom  of  the  truck.  As  soon 
as  the  bolt  is  loosened  the  weight  of  the  stone  causes  the  bottom 
of  the  truck  to  sink',  and  the  stone  descends  with  a  mighty 
rushing  and  foaming  into  the  water.  The  diver  indicates  from 
time  to  time  at  what  points  of  the  respective  “  bays  ”  stone  is 
wanted  to  keep  the  subaqueous  structure  level,  and  loads  of  stone 
are  dropped  at  those  exact  points.  The  structure  is  to  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  forty-five  feet  in  loose  stone,  which  is  expected  to 
settle  down  so  as  to  be  of  the  permanent  height  of  only  forty  feet. 
Afterwards,  twenty  feet  more  are  to  be  built  in  blocks  of  regularly 
hewn  stone  without  mortar  or  fastening  of  any  kind,  and  then  this 
structure  of  sixty  feet  in  height  will  be  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water.  These  blocks  of  stone  will  be  lowered  and  moved  into 
their  exact  places  by  a  modification  of  the  same  revolving  steam 
carriage,  the  movements  of  which  divers  will  direct  by  signal. 
Above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  circular  head  will  be  built  of 
granite.  This,  at  least,  is  the  present  plan  ;  but  if  iron  or  any  other 
material  should  be  considered  more  suitable  for  a  fort,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  latest  fashion  in  military 
engineering. 

Visitors  are  allowed  to  walk  to  the  extremity  of  the  straight 
ortion  of  the  breakwater,  where  they  may  sit  more  than  a  mile  and 
alf  from  shore  in  the  enjoyment  of  unadulterated  sea-air,  while 
watching  the  regular  and  beautiful  operation  of  the  machine  we  have 
above  attempted  to  describe.  The  work  will  go  on  uniformly 
for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months.  The  rough  stone  descends  from 
the  quarries  to  the  shore  in  trucks  down  the  usual  inclined  tram¬ 
ways.  Then  the  loepmotive  drives  the  trucks  along  the  railway, 
and  the  revolving  steam-carriage  moves  them  to  the  exact  spot 
where  their  contents  are  to  be  cast  into  the  sea.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  pieces  of  stone  of  every  size  and  shape  have  been 
used  to  form  the  breakwater,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
stones  which  are  used  to  form  the  head.  It  is  expected  that  the 
breakwater  and  the  fort  upon  its  head  will  be  completed  in  about 
seven  years.  Perhaps  persons  may  be  found  to  assert  that  the  fort 
when  finished  will  be  useless.  But  as  regards  the  breakwater, 
there  cannot  be  any  question  that  it  affords  a  remarkable  example 
of  favourable  natural  conditions  improved  by  high  engineering 
skill. 

The  Warrior  has  been  lying  for  some  days  inside  the  break¬ 
water,  and  the  Black  Prince  is  likely  either  to  succeed  or  to  join 
her  sister  ship.  Thus  two  eminent  triumphs  of  constructive  skill  — 
the  one  in  iron  and  the  other  in  stone  —  have  been  open  lately  to 
the  inspection  of  the  visitor  to  Portland.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  on  the  inland,  or  Weymouth  side  of  the  bay,  the  eye  is 
offended  by  the  sight  of  a  half-built  fort  which  has  been  begun 
and  left  unfinished,  owing  to  some  change  in  the  views  of  the 
authorities  either  as  to  the  necessity  or  the  proper  method  of  de¬ 
fending  Portland  Harbour.  Even  at  this  singularly  fortunate 
locality,  it  is  impossible  to  look  around  without  the  eye  resting  on 
at  least  one  example  of  official  blundering.  But  it  is  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  unfinished  fort  to  observe  inside  the  breakwater, 
and  near  the  landward  end  of  it,  a  spacious  magazine  for  coal,  so 
placed  that  the  Warrior  could  lie  alongside  the  breakwater  and 
have  the  coal  poured  into  her  hold.  At  present  this  magazine 
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must  he  filled  from  vessels  which  can  he  moored  close  to  it,  hut 
when  the  railway  now  projected  shall  have  been  made  from  Wey¬ 
mouth  to  Portland,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  coal  should 
not  be  brought  by  land  in  trucks,  which  might  be  lifted  by  steam 
or  hydraulic  power,  and  emptied  into  the  magazine.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object,  however,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  to  transfer  the  coal 
rapidly  from  the  magazine  to  the  ship  which  wanted  it,  and  this 
object  appears  to  be  secured.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in 
building  this  magazine,  the  Admiralty  have  shown  that  they  are 
not  absolutely  blind  to  the  exigencies  which  must  arise  out  of  the 
use  of  steam  in  naval  war.  We  have  reached  a  condition  of 
things  under  which  coal  is  as  necessary  as  gunpowder. 


BLONDIN. 

HE  sight  of  Blondin  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  tolerably  fami¬ 
liar  to  all  who  have  spent  much  time  in  London.  But  the 
sight  of  Blondin  appearing  before  a  provincial  crowd,  by  the  light 
of  fireworks,  has  sufficient  novelty  to  restore  to  his  performance 
some  part  of  the  interest  which  it  at  first  possessed.  The  enthu¬ 
siastic  author  of  the  Life  of  Blondin  reckons  among  the  attractions 
of  his  performances  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  the  journey  thither 
“  smacked  of  green  fields  and  scented  hedgerows.”  He  says  that 
it  was  not  like  going  to  a  theatre  to  be  jammed  and  suffocated. 
Other  persons  might  think  perhaps  that  the  railway  platform  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  when  fifty  thousand  people  are  struggling  to 
depart  at  once,  is  very  like  the  entrance  to  a  theatre,  except  that 
the  crowding  and  suffocation  are  on  a  very  much  larger  scale.  No 
doubt  you  may,  if  you  please,  travel  to  the  Crystal  Palace  by  a 
turnpike  road,  which  does  occasionally  pass  between  fields  and 
hedges,  although  it  is  for  the  most  part  bordered  by  genteel 
villas,  enjoying  frequent  communication  with  town  by  omnibuses. 
But  when  Blondin  performs,  as  he  has  lately  done,  at  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  an  agricultural  county,  the  journey  to  the  scene  of  his 
exploits  does  really  present  those  agreeable  features  which  the 
imaginative  biographer  discovered  on  his  way  to  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace.  If  Blondin  appears  at  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  manufacturing  industry,  there  is  sure  to  be  available  for 
his  purpose  some  public  ground  or  tea-garden  which  is 
almost  as  cockneyfied  as  if  it  were  within  ten  miles  of 
London.  But  follow  him  into  the  land  of  grazing  and  til¬ 
lage,  and  you  will  see  him  under  new  and  pleasing  circum¬ 
stances.  He  will  select  for  his  performance  some  large  field  just 
outside  the  town,  and,  like  a  prudent  general,  he  will  have  an  eye 
to  the  defensible  character  of  the  ground  which  he  takes  up. 
The  enemy  against  whom  Blondin  has  to  guard  is  the  poorer  and 
more  active  part  of  the  townsmen  among  whom  he  comes.  Those 
of  them  who  possess  only  a  very  small  share  of  the  agility 
for  which  he  is  so  conspicuous  will  not  encounter  any  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  his  performance  gratis.  If  the 
field  in  which  he  stretches  his  rope  is  very  large,  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  rudely  and  imperfectly  enclosed  by  a  screen  of  common 
canvas,  or  any  material  which  comes  readily  to  hand.  The  hay¬ 
stacks  into  which  the  summer  produce  of  the  field  is  gathered 
will  be  carefully  protected  by  cloths  against  the  sparks  of 
Blondin’s  squibs  and  rockets.  The  field,  perhaps,  is  surrounded 
by  avenues  of  noble  trees,  while  other  trees  dot  its  surface,  and 
form  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  a  picture  which  it  is  quite  par¬ 
donable  to  prefer  to  the  garden  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  a  fete 
day.  If  there  is  moonlight,  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  any  other 
until  the  performance  actually  begins.  The  money  is  taken  at  the 
gate  by  the  glimmer  of  a  farthing  candle.  One  sees  dimly  an 
assemblage  of  mechanics  and  rustics,  tradesmen  and  gentry  of  the 
town,  and  squirearchy  of  the  county.  A  few  carriages  stand  with 
horses  tethered  on  the  ground,  and  railway  trains  bring  spectators 
from  other  towns  which  lie  within  easy  distance.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  everybody,  and  the  attendant  care  of  London  pleasure — 
*  viz.  the  anxiety  to  get  and  keep  a  place — is  absent. 

In  one  respect,  perhaps,  the  performance  is  more  interesting  than 
those  upon  the  high  rope  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  one  sees  as 
much  of  Blondin  as  one  does  of  the  prima  donna  of  our  opera  from 
the  top  gallery.  The  masts  are  not  so  high,  nor  is  the  rope  so 
long  in  these  provincial  grounds,  and  therefore  Blondin  during  his 
whole  performance  is  well  within  the  view  of  everybody.  His 
movements  are  made  clearly  visible  at  first  by  means  of  blue 
lights  burned  beneath  the  rope,  and  afterwards  by  the  fireworks 
which  discharge  themselves  all  around  his  person.  The  apparatus 
for  this  display  is  attached  to  the  pole  which  he  carries,  and  to 
the  barrow  which  he  drives  before  him.  While  this  apparatus 
is  being  adjusted,  the  spectators  are  gratified  by  a  well -sustained 
discharge  of  rockets,  and  when  the  fireworks  around  Blondin’s 
person  are  expended,  a  fresh  display  of  pyrotechnic  art  begins 
from  a  framework  beneath  the  rope.  Wheels  and  fountains  of 
coloured  sparks  divert  the  attention  of  the  company  from  Blondin, 
while  he  glides  quickly  down  a  rope,  jumps  into  a  fly,  and  drives 
off  to  his  inn  before  the  crowd  has  time  to  start  in  chase  of  him. 
Probably  the  great  difficulty  of  Blondin’s  provincial  tours  is  to 
avoid  the  pertinacious  curiosity  of  the  crowd  of  idlers  who  stand 
watching  for  him  in  the  High  Street,  as  in  days  gone  by 
they  watched  for  the  London  coach.  It  would  be  amusing 
to  collect  the  gossip  of  the  town  about  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits  of  the  famous  acrobat  —  what  he  said,  how 
he  was  dressed,  and  what  he  had  for  dinner.  The  friends  of 
the  landlord  of  the  principal  inn  are  highly  privileged  per¬ 
sons  on  these  occasions,  and  they  behave  with  a  discretion 


suitable  to  the  exalted  confidence  which  they  enjoy.  Although 
everybody  in  the  town  wants  to  hear  about  Blondin,  only  a  few 
get  told.  The  editors  of  English  country  papers  are  in  general 
honourably  averse  to  dealing  in  that  petty  but  profitable  news- 
mongering  which  describes  the  bedroom  and  dressing-case  used, 
and  chronicles  the  eggs  and  toast  consumed,  by  any  distinguished 
visitor  to  their  town.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  an  exhibition  on  the  minds  of  the  youthful  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  Will  any  boy  be  moved  by  the  celebrity  of  Blondin  to 
imperil  his  own  bones,  and  destroy  his  mother’s  peace  of  mind,  by 
attempting  a  distant  and  feeble  imitation  of  the  feats  which  he 
beheld  amid  the  glare  of  fireworks  and  the  shouts  of  an  applauding 
crowd  P  It  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  Lilondin,  that  when  he  was 
only  five  years  old,  he  began  trying  to  imitate  the  feats  of  a 
travelling  company  of  acrobats. 

We  feel  sufficient  respect  for  Blondin  to  regret  that  he  should 
not  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.  A  brief 
history  of  his  career  would  not  be  uninteresting,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  get  it  written  by  somebody  who  would  not  aim  at 
elevations  of  style  as  lofty  as  the  hero’s  place  upon  his  rope.  It 
may  be  gathered  from  among  a  number  of  fine  words,  that  Blondin 
was  born  at  St.  Omer,  in  1824,  and  is  the  son  of  an  old  soldier  of 
the  first  Empire.  The  earliest  impulse  was  given  to  his  juvenile 
ambition  in  the  manner  already  stated.  His  parents  encouraged  his 
boyish  efforts,  and  sought  to  develope  his  talent  as  a  rope-dancer  by 
sending  him  to  a  gymnastic  school  of  high  reputation,  kept  at 
Lyons.  Here  he  soon  became  known  as  an  infant  prodigy.  In 
1851  he  made  an  engagement  with  the  Havel  family  to  go  to 
America.  During  a  rehearsal  for  a  performance  at  New  York,  a 
group  was  formed  representing  a  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  a  party 
of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  Blondin,  who  was  standing  by, 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  throw  a  double  somer¬ 
sault  over  the  group.  At  the  completion  of  an  eight  years’ 
engagement,  the  Ravel  family  gave  a  dinner  in  Blondin’s  honour, 
and,  elated  by  the  tribute  paid  to  him,  Blondin,  to  use  the  elegant 
circumlocution  of  his  biographer,  “  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  to  an  extent  much  beyond  his  wont.”  Going  to  bed 
late,  and,  perhaps — if  one  were  to  use  plain  English — tipsy,  Blondin 
dreamed  a  dream  which,  divested  of  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the 
biographer,  amounted  to  this — that  he  crossed  Niagara  on  a  rope. 
The  purpose  which  suggested  itself  to  him  imder  the  influence  of 
drink,  he  set  himself  soberly  and  resolutely  to  accomplish.  We  are 
told  that  Blondin’s  hazardous  vocation  obliges  him  to  temperance, 
and  that  when  he  is  performing  he  drinks  only  a  little  chocolate. 
It  is  odd  that  drink  should  have  caused  him  to  attempt  that  which 
abstinence  was  necassary  to  his  achieving.  All  the  world  knows 
how  the  first  report  of  Blondin’s  having  crossed  the  Falls  was 
received  in  Europe  as  one  more  product  of  the  same  ingenuity 
which  had  given  us  the  sea-serpent.  In  time  everybody  believed, 
and  all  who  could  went  to  see.  Among  the  spectators  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  honour  Blondin  crossed  on  stilts, 
besides  offering  “  in  the  most  gentlemanly  way  ”  to  carry  the  Prince 
over.  The  biographer  informs  us  that,  “  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  there  is  no  telling  what  might  have  been  the 
result.”  Before  Blondin  came  to  England,  he  had  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  Henry  Coleman,  as  a  business  manager  who 
should  negotiate  all  engagements  for  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Blondin  is  as  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Coleman  as  is  the  biographer, 
who,  we  must  say,  is  somewhat  lavish  of  praises  which 
may  be  suspected  not  to  be  entirely  disinterested.  Mr. 
Coleman  made  proposals  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
which  were  readily  accepted.  One  cautious  director,  indeed,  re¬ 
marked,  “But  suppose  he  was  to  fall?”  “Fall!”  echoed  Mr. 
Coleman;  “where  from?”  “Where  from?”  repeated  the 
other ;  “  why,  from  the  rope.”  “  Blondin  fall  from  the  rope !  ” 
exclaimed  Coleman;  “why,  he  can’t.”  It  appears  from  this 
book,  however,  that  through  the  awkwardness  of  an  assistant 
Blondin  did  fall  once,  just  as  he  was  stepping  from  his  rope  upon 
the  platform.  He  saved  himself  by  catching  the  rope  with  his 
knee,  and  then  got  hold  of  it  with  his  hands.  Blondin’s  caution  to 
a  nervous  man  whom  he  was  carrying  on  his  back  across  the  Falls 
was,  “  I  must  request  you  to  sit  quiet,  or  I  shall  have  to  put  you 
down.”  The  idea  of  being  left  on  the  rope  to  shift  for  himself 
kept  the  terrified  burden  in  obedience  to  the  bearer,  and  so  they 
reached  the  bank  in  safety. 

The  biographer  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  when 
he  says  that  Blondin’s  feats  are  dangerous,  but  not  to  him.  He 
is  as  much  at  home  on  the  rope  as  the  squirrel  among 
trees.  “  He  has  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  sense  of  touch  and 
balance,  and  he  never  looks  beneath  him.  That  being  so,  it  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  he  be  elevated  one  yard  or  one  mile  from 
terra  firma.”  It  is  stated  in  this  book  that  the  late  Mr.  Ducrow 
sometimes  hunted  with  the  York  and  Ainsty  or  with  Lord  Hare- 
wood’s  hounds,  but  that  he  was  a  timid  rider.  There  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Ducrow  was  safer  in  the  circus  than  in  the 
field.  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  possible  for  Blondin  to  incur 
far  greater  peril  than  he  does  by  poising  himself  upon  his  rope.  It 
is  beyond  dispute  that  lie  is  a  mighty  master  of  his  art,  and  the 
qualities  by  which  he  has  become  so  would  have  sufficed  to  raise 
him  to  eminence  of  other  kinds.  It  was  said  of  the  late  Lord 
Campbell  that,  if  lie  had  been  a  dancing-master,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  of  his  day.  We  might  say  of  Blondin,  that  if  lie  had 
been  a  lawyer,  ho  would  not  have  been  undistinguished  among  his 
contemporaries. 
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METAL  WORK  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

FEW  years  ago  the  true  method  of  working  the  precious 
metals  was  well  nigh  lost.  The  old  practice  of  chasing  or  em¬ 
bossing  was  nearly  forgotten.  In  its  stead  had  grown  up  the  “  cheap 
and  nasty  ”  fashion  of  casting  and  burnishing.  The  consequence 
was,  that  insipid  and  clumsy  design,  and  rude  coarse  workmanship, 
were  all  we  had  in  lieu  of  the  exquisite  fancies  and  delicate  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  mediaeval  metallurgists.  Articles  in  gold  and  silver 
were  valued  merely  by  the  ounce,  being  considered  precious  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  no  account  being  made  of  the 
artistic  element  involved  in  their  production.  It  was  like  a  new 
revelation  when  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  a  few  pennyweights 
of  metal  might  be  made  almost  priceless  in  value  by  the  grace  aud 
beauty  of  the  design,  and  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  artist  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  manipulation.  But  the  germ  was  full  of  life.  In 
no  department  of  art  has  greater  progress  been  made  than  in  the 
handling  of  metal.  Wrought  iron  has  regained  its  pre-eminence. 
It  is  now  almost  an  Exception  to  see  a  thoroughly  bad  piece  of 
metal  work.  In  large  works  of  the  coarser  metals,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  refined  craft  of  the  gold  and  silversmith,  we  could  point 
to  innumerable  examples  of  intelligent  design  and  honest  execution 
in  the  International  Exhibition. 

To  begin  with  the  exhibited  works  of  our  English  metallurgists. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  this  place  of  engines  and  machinery. 
It  is  possible  that  more  graceful  forms  for  minor  details  might 
sometimes  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  machines.  But  this 
branch  of  manufacture  has  always  been  rescued  from  vulgarity  by 
the  operation  of  the  cardinal  rule  that  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
form  and  economy  of  material  were  to  be  studied  by  the  engi¬ 
neer  ;  and  during  the  worst  period  of  English  art-manufacture,  the 
machinists  kept  alive  this  saving  tradition  of  metallurgic  art.  The 
Coalbrook  Dale  Gates  of  1851  have  been  ever  since  a  conspicuous 
object  in  London.  Artistically,  they  are  excelled  by  the  Norwich 
Gates,  by  Barnard  &  Co.,  in  the  present  Exhibition.  The  work¬ 
manship  of  the  foliage  in  these  specimens  is  truly  admirable.  The 
only  drawback  is,  that  the  designer  has  given  his  uprights  the  form 
and  proportions  of  stone-work  rather  than  of  metal.  Mr.  Skid¬ 
more,  of  Coventry,  however,  leaves  all  competitors  behind  in 
his  marvellous  display  of  artistic  skill  in  the  use  of  brass  and  iron. 
The  choir-screen,  intended  for  Hereford  Cathedral,  which  attracts 
the  notice  of  all  observers  in  the  south-eastern  transept,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art-manufacture  in  the 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Skidmore  has  shown  that  there  are  no  limits  to 
the  capacities  of  metallurgic  art.  Such  luxuriant  foliage,  such  accu¬ 
rate  reproductions  of  natural  forms,  such  happy  audacity  in  showing 
that  brass  and  iron  can  stand  alone,  if  necessary,  instead  of  being, 
as  heretofore,  merely  subsidiary  to  stone  and  wood,  deserve  our 
highest  commendation.  Even  sculpture  itself,  by  the  help  of  the 
electrotyping  process,  is  shown  in  this  Hereford  screen  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mallet  and  the  chisel.  The  imagery  introduced 
into  the  upper  spandrils  of  this  fine  work  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  design.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  artist  is  not  carrying  his  application  of  iron  too  far. 
In  the  vestibule  leading  from  the  central  nave  of  the  Exhibition 
building  into  the  Medi.'eval  Court  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society, 
Mr.  Skidmore  has  grouped  a  varied  collection  of  his  works  round 
a  metal  shrine  intended  to  cover  a  monument  to  Bishop  Pearson  in 
Chester  Cathedral.  In  this  work  there  seems  to  us  to  be  every¬ 
thing  to  admire  except  the  leading  idea  of  the  design,  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  imitation  in  metal  of  a  stone- 
vaulted  canopy.  This  forgetfulness  of  the  properties  of  the 
material  employed  is  surely  indefensible.  Mr.  Skidmore,  in 
his  smaller  works,  has  many  rivals.  He  stands  alone  in  the  large 
metal  constructions  which  we  have  described.  Messrs.  Hart,  Messrs. 
Hardman,  and  Messrs.  Benham,  exhibit  metal-work,  especially  of 
an  ecclesiastical  kind,  in  immense  variety.  Of  these,  Messrs.  Hart 
certainly  show  the  greatest  boldness  and  universality.  They  have 
attempted  with  considerable  success  to  apply  correct  principles  of 
design  to  domestic  metal-work  of  all  kinds.  Lamps,  bell-handles, 
door-fittings,  and  a  hundred  other  details,  appear  in  Messrs.  Hart’s 
court  in  all  the  dignity  of  medievalism.  Messrs.  Hardman, 
of  Birmingham,  follow  them  closely,  with  equally  good  work¬ 
manship,  but  with  a  less  vigorous,  though,  perhaps,  a  more  refined 
and  graceful,  style  of  design.  This  firm,  however,  shows,  we 
think,  but  little  progress  since  they  contributed  to  Pugin’s 
Mediaeval  Court  in  the  first  Exhibition.  They  have  now  many 
competitors,  and  they  must  look  to  their  laurels.  A  much  less 
conspicuous  exhibitor,  Mr.  Leavers,  of  Maidenhead,  deserves 
credit  for  the  skilful  execution  of  some  church  fittings  in  metal¬ 
work  which  are  displayed  in  the  Ecclesiological  Court.  We  are 
not  able  to  say  much  in  praise  of  the  Hardware  exhibitors 
from  Birmingham.  One  case  of  church  plate,  by  Mr.  Thomason, 
is  like  an  oasis  in  a  wilderness  of  unmeaning  and  unim¬ 
proved  design.  But  Sheffield  shows  a  much  more  decided 
advance.  Some  of  the  grates,  for  instance,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  art.  In  particular,  we  may  mention  one  manu¬ 
factured  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Robson,  in  the  precious  metals, 
Mr.  Skidmore,  Mr.  Keith,  Messrs.  Hardman,  and  Messrs.  Hart, 
are  pretty  equally  matched  in  the  mediaeval  revival.  All  of 
them  have  good  design,  and  very  satisfactory  workmanship.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  so  much  honestly  hammered  and  chased  metal¬ 
work.  In  the  subsidiary  arts  of  enamelling,  jewel-setting  and 
engraving,  there  are  certain  differences.  Messrs.  Hardman  reach  a 
good  level  of  mediocrity.  Mr.  Keith  is  stationary  and  uncertain. 
Ilis  workmanship  is  often  inferior  to  the  design.  Messrs.  Llart 


and  Mr.  Skidmore  are  much  more  ambitious  and  more  improving 
than  their  rivals.  We  view  the  gorgeous  cases  of  most  of  the 
other  English  goldsmiths  with  mixed  feelings.  These  artists  seem 
to  have  no  fixed  principles  of  design.  Some  of  their  works  are 
beautifully  modelled,  and  carefully  finished,  but  they  fail  to  satisfy 
a  pure  taste.  Messrs.  Garrard,  for  example,  perpetuate  the  old  style 
of  metal-work.  The  modelling  is  often  good  enough  of  its  kind  ; 
but  the  chasing  is  inferior.  Their  jewellery,  too,  is  unequal.  In 
the  church-plate  exhibited  by  this  firm  there  is  not  even  an  attempt 
to  adopt  the  improved  forms  which  are  now  almost  universally 
revived.  Messrs.  Elkington’s  electro-plated  works  rival  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  old  method ;  but  we  see  as  yet  no  signs  of  an  attempt 
to  get  beyond  mere  imitation.  This  new  process  surely  ought  to  lead 
to  new  forms  of  art.  Their  Churston  Shield,  however,  is  a  very  fine 
example  of  its  kind.  We  can  say  less  in  praise  of  the  gilt  and 
oxidized  table  and  mirror  a  la  Alhambra.  The  result  is  not  equal 
to  the  cost  and  labour  expended  on  the  work.  The  enamelling  in 
this  case,  we  may  observe,  is  unusually  coarse.  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Roskell  exhibit  countless  “  testimonials,”  by  different  artists,  of 
every  degree  of  merit  and  demerit.  They  too,  have  attempted 
shields — as  is  now  the  fashion.  The  Pakington  and  Outram 
Shields  —  both  of  them  modelled  by  Mr.  Armstead  —  will  well 
repay  examination  ;  and  the  latter  is  especially  deserving  of 
praise.  The  Doncaster  Cup,  called  the  St.  George’s  \  ase, 
modelled  by  the  same  artist,  is  of  still  higher  merit.  Two 
fine  vases,  by  Vechte,  the  property  of  the  Queen,  are  exhibited 
by  the  same  firm,  as  also  is  the  repousse  Exhibition  Shield, 
in  silver  and  iron,  damascened  with  gold,  which  is  a  work  of 
the  same  distinguished  artist.  Mr.  Emanuel,  who  calls  special 
attention  to  his  “  artistic  jewellery,”  is  decidedly  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  last-named  exhibitors.  His  best  work  is  the  Undine 
Ewer.  A  Topaz  Cup,  modelled  by  Chesnau,  in  the  manner  of 
Cellini,  is  far  too  coarse  and  clumsy.  An  ivory  statuette  adorned 
with  jewels,  by  the  same  artist,  is  ably  modelled,  but  is  not  in  good 
taste  or  style.  The  jewellery  in  Mr.  Emanuel’s  case  seems  to  us  pre¬ 
tentious,  but  utterly  common-place  in  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Hancock  exhibits  some  fair  works  in  both  styles  of  metal-work. 
Messrs.  Collis  and  Co.  have  revived  very  creditably  the  better 
method  of  working  in  the  precious  metals ;  and,  among  country 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Lister,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  must  be  mentioned 
with  great  commendation  for  his  elegant  reproduction  of  an 
antique  dessert  service.  For  a  specimen  of  art  in  its  lowest  degra¬ 
dation  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  Raffles  Jubilee  Testimonial  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Howell  and  James.  The  Boadicea  Shield,  by 
Mr.  Lambert,  is  only  an  ambitious  failure.  Somewhat  better  is 
the  (unfinished)  repousse  Shield  of  the  Senses,  by  Mr.  Angell. 
Finally,  we  must  notice  some  good  specimens  of  chased  work  in 
the  new  metal,  aluminium,  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Brothers. 

The  French  metal-work  affords  a  highly  instructive  study.  Of 
the  bronze-castings  of  the  well-known  Parisian  houses  we  need  not 
speak.  The  merits  of  M.  Barbedienne,  in  particular,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  notice.  In  some  chandeliers  by  this  artist  we  ob¬ 
serve  with  pleasure  a  greatly  improved  design.  But  the  demon 
of  sham  runs  riot  in  all  French  art;  and  here  we  have  M. 
Boy  and  M.  Gay  exhibiting  zinc  castings  which  no  one  could 
distinguish  from  real  bronze.  So  again,  M.  Ducel  has  a 
specicdite  for  castings  in  iron  which  he  colours  to  represent 
plaister  casts !  M.  Durenne,  however,  has  some  bold,  and  more 
legitimate,  specimens  of  iron-casting,  and  with  him  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  M.  Baudrit  and  M.  Ducros.  M.  Barbezat  is  a  great 
offender.  Nothing  can  well  be  worse  in  design  and  coarser  in 
effect  than  his  cheap  and  vulgar  Church  furniture  —  pulpit,  and 
lettern,  and  tabernacle,  altar,  and  candlesticks  —  all  in  cast-iron, 
painted  to  resemble  wood.  But  the  French  gold  and  silversmiths 
reckon  among-  their  number  several  who  fully  equal  the  best 
English  exhibitors,  while  in  enamelling  and  jewelling  they  are 
generally  superior.  Foremost  among  these  is  M.  Poussielgue- 
Rusand.  The  design  of  his  church  plate,  though  verging  upon  the 
archaic,  is  always  excellent.  There  is  too  much  gilding,  perhaps, 
in  his  work,  but  the  enamelling  is  beautiful.  In  his  case  there  is 
a  silver-gilt  reliquary  for  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  designed  by  M. 
Viollet  Le  Due,  which  is  almost  equalled  by  a  bron2e-gilt  chasse 
for  S.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  designed  by  M.  Desmarets.  Another  artist, 
M.  Bachelet,  exhibits  a  bronze  font  or  baptistery,  ably  designed  in 
a  quaint  Byzantine  style  by  M.  Viollet  Le  Due.  M.  Trioullier’s 
case  is  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  enamels,  and 
for  the  vigorous  repousse  works  of  many  of  his  specimens.  Others 
are  in  a  less  improved  style.  The  case  of  M.  Armand-Callier 
shows  examples  both  of  the  old  fashion  and  of  the  new.  M. 
Rudolfi  seems  to  affect  a  wild  originality  of  design,  with  a  coarse, 
bold  kind  of  workmanship.  We  observe,  however,  a  skilful  use  of 
the  oxidizing  process  in  some  of  his  works,  and  we  hope  that  his 
experiments  may  result  in  the  development  of  some  real  improve¬ 
ments  in  his  art.  As  for  M.  Christofie,  who  exhibits  the  vast 
centre-piece  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  “  he  has  his  reward  ”  in  the 
applause  of  the  vulgar. 

The  display  of  metal-work  from  other  Continental  nations  is  not 
very  remarkable.  The  Prince  of  Prussia’s  wedding-present,  of 
vase  and  candlesticks,  by  M.  Vollgold,  is  only  of  average  merit. 
Messrs.  Sy  and  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  show  a  decided  advance  in  the 
matter  of  design ;  and  their  “  Rhine  Shield  ”  is  as  good  in  its 
chasing  and  enamelling  as  in  its  drawing.  But  in  spite  of  this 
there  is  a  certain  Academic  tameness  of  effect  about  it.  Some 
Belgian  church-plate  shows  a  better  intention  than  success.  The 
Spanish  damascening  will  be  noticed  as  a  most  interesting  tradi¬ 
tional  process  of  art.  There  is  no  sign  of  new  life  in  it ;  °and  the 
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effect  of  these  Toledo  blades,  vases,  and  mirror-frames  is  that  of 
revived  antiques.  There  are  some  book-covers,  inkstands,  and  a 
clock-case,  in  iron,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  which  have  an  air 
of  sombre  old-world  dignity  that  is  very  remarkable.  The  Spanish 
gold  and  silversmith’s  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  of  a 
gaudy  rococo  kind.  What  more  there  is  of  metal-work  in  the 
Exhibition  from  other  countries  scarcely  hills  under  our  present 
review,  as  showing  no  perceptible  stirring  of  sounder  principles 
of  design  or  methods  of  workmanship. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  GREEKS.* 

0  call  attention  to  a  book  which  has  reached  its  seventh  edition 
may  seem  as  superfluous  as  to  hang  out  a  bush  where  the 
wine  is  notoriously  good.  Yet,  both  on  account  of  the  subject 
and  its  author,  we  are  disposed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  Its  author,  we  write  advisedly ;  for,  although 
originally  and  long  a  mere  compilation,  successful  from  the  fact 
that  it  had  no  competitor,  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  by  successive 
additions  and  modifications,  at  length  rendered  this  volume  as 
entirely  his  own  as  if  he  had  composed  from  the  first  a  treatise  on 
the  Greek  Drama.  In  the  Preface  to  the  last  edition — the  last 
work  also  which  he  was  permitted  to  complete — he  justly  claimed 
such  recognition  of  his  labours : — 

I  have  been  (he  wrote)  at  last  permitted  to  deal  with  the  book  according 
to  my  own  judgment,  and  I  have  been  also  allowed  sufficient  time  for  making 
those  improvements  which  I  deemed  necessary.  The  result  has  been,  that 
instead  of  long  extracts  from  other  authors,  preceded  by  an  original  in¬ 
troduction,  the  book  is  now  substantially  an  independent  treatise  on  the 
Greek  Drama,  followed  by  about  a  hundred  pages  of  supplementary  matter. 

The  several  chapters  of  this  re-cast  and  now  excellent  manual 
*  relate  to  the  origin  of  the  tragic,  comic,  and  satyric  drama  of  the 
Greeks — its  religious  origin  being  a  most  material  element  both  in 
its  structure  and  its  genius;  its  derivation  from  the  old  tragic  and 
dithyrambic  chorus ;  the  successive  innovations  of  Thespis,  yEschy- 
lus,  and  Sophocles,  by  which  the  dialogue  became  superior  to  the 
chorus,  and  the  latter  sank  into-  a  supplementary  but  still  most 
important  accessory ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  comedy ;  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  and  its  curious  mechanism  for  the 
transmission  of  sound  and  the  facility  of  sight ;  the  seasons  and  the 
modes  of  representation ;  and,  finally,  the  dry  but  yet  indispensable 
questions  of  the  language,  metres,  and  prosody  of  the  Greek 
dramatists.  In  this  volume  is  contained  the  sum  of  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject,  extracted  from  treatises,  most  of  them 
tedious  to  read,  and  of  which  the  titles  alone  would  exhaust  our 
space. 

A  Greek  play  is  generally  attended  with  no  very  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations — of  head-aches  following  abortive  attempts  to  unravel  the 
secrets  of  syntax  and  prosody,  of  vexation  at  the  helplessness  of 
two-thirds  of  those  who  proffer  help,  of  despair  at  the  sight  of 
Tripos  papers,  dark  and  inexorable  as  Delphic  or  Dodonean 
oracles.  Once,  indeed,  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope  at  the  end  of 
this  dreary  perspective.  Students  might  become  editors,  and 
editors  in  the  fulness  of  time  might  become  bishops.  But  even 
this  doubtful  comfort  has  vanished.  Lord  Shaftesbury  discerns  no 
concatenation  between  metres  and  mitres.  Tat  Galenas  opes ,  dat 
Justinianus  honores  ;  but  the  race  of  Greek -play  Bishops  seems  to 
have  closed  with  the  prelate  whom  Sydney  Smith  profanely  termed 
“Simon  of  Gloucester.”  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  sound 
Grecian  is  necessarily  a  sound  divine,  yet,  looking  at  some  recent 
appointments  to  the  Bench,  we  do  not  see  that  much  has  been 
gained  at  present  by  preferring  to  that  eminence  men  who  have 
“  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.” 

Irksome,  however,  as  the  study  of  the  Greek  Drama  may  seem 
to  ■many,  either  under  its  yoke,  or  relieved  from  its  pressure,  the 
irksomeness  is  no  proper  accident  of  the  Drama  itself.  Even 
German  scholars  —  Gruppe  in  his  Ariadne,  and  Welcker  in  his 
works  on  the  Greek  Tragic  Poets  and  the  /Eschylean  Trilogies,  for 
example  —  are  by  no  means  dull  on  this  theme,  although  they  are 
occasionally  crotchety.  Than  Schlegel’s  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  few  books  are  more  popular,  whether  in  the  original 
or  in  translation ;  and  whoever  complains  of  dulness  in  the  late 
Dr.  Donaldson’s  volume  must,  we  think,  come  to  its  perusal  with 
some  of  that  commodity  home-made.  The  cause  of  this  effect- 
defective  lies  in  great  measure  at  the  door  of  the  commentators. 
Shakspeare  himself,  were  English  a  dead  language,  might  run  a 
fair  chance  of  being  shelved  —  at  least,  it  would  not  be  his  editors’ 
or  commentators’  fault  if  he  were  not.  But  the  stage  redeems 
Shakspeare  from  the  oblivion  to  which  the  variorum  edition  of  his 
plays  might  doom  him.  yEschylus  and  Sophocles  have  no  such 
privileges.  The  curtain  has  dropped  for  ever  on  their  acts ;  the 
language  in  which  they  wrote  admits  of  no  coy  or  casual  wooing ; 
the  commentators  have  laid  on  them  weights  “  heavy  as  frost,”  and 
deep  almost  as  casuistry  or  ordinary  sermons.  Nor  are  the 
annotators  alone  to  blame.  There  is  a  worse  evil  than  heavy  notes, 
and  that  is,  heavy  translations.  Professor  Blackie  and  Mr. 
(Bonington  have  preserved  in  their  versions  of  vEschylus  some  of 
the  poet’s  fire;  but  what  force  of  genius  can  pierce  the  dense 
medium  of  the  ordinary  versions  ?  The  Psalms  themselves  have 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ —C _ 
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not  fared  worse  at  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Brady  and  Nahum 
Tate  than  the  Greek  Dramatists  from  the  transprosing  of  Potter, 
Franklin,  and  Canon  Dale. 

From  another  quarter  the  productions  of  the  Athenian  stage 
have  sustained  no  little  prejudice.  It  has  been  unwarily  assumed 
that  the  French  classical  drama  is  a  fair  representative  of  that 
which  Greece  applauded.  We  shall  not  say  a  word  against  the 
claims  of  Corneille  and  Racine  to  be  accounted  masters  in  their 
art;  for  they,  no  less  than  vEschylus  and  his  successors,  have 
been  much  underrated  both  by  German  and  English  critics.  We 
merely  protest  against  the  Parisian  theatre  being  supposed  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  theatre  of  the  Greeks.  Red-heeled  shoes,  laced 
cravats,  and  snuff-boxes  are  not  more  unlike  to  buskins  and  tunics 
than  a  French  to  a  Greek  tragedy.  Even  the  much-vaunted 
unities  form  no  point  of  resemblance.  If  the  French  have  them, 
let  them  give  Heaven  thanks  and  make  no  boast.  The  Greeks 
assuredly  had  them  not,  at  least  in  the  sense  which  some  critics 
have  attached  to  them.  Of  the  wide  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  modern  Athens  we  will  produce  one  instance.  In  their  tragic 
representations  the  Greek  poets  availed  themselves  of  every  lawful 
occasion  for  introducing  natural  objects,  either  by  material  repre¬ 
sentation  or  by  poetical  description.  In  writing  his  Bacchanals , 
Euripides,  then  a  guest  or  voluntary  exile  at  the  Macedonian 
Court,  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  wild  scenery  he  beheld  from 
the  gates  of  Pella.  Byron  does  not  paint  the  ocean,  in  storm  or 
calm,  with  greater  force  or  zest  than  riEschylus.  In  his  Philoctetes 
and  CEdipus  at  Colonos  Sophocles  is  as  devout  a  nature-worshipper 
as  Wordsworth ;  and  Euripides,  again,  whatever  may  be  his 
demerits  in  other  respects,  abounds  in  exquisite  delineations  of 
wood,  water,  sky,  and  animated  life.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  omit 
no  opportunity  for  passing  the  barriers  of  city  and  conventional 
associations.  Their  love  of  nature  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  Plato’s 
dialogues,  or  in  Xenophon’s  narrative,  than  in  their  stage-poets, 
both  tragic  and  comic.  The  French  dramatic  writers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  seem  to  regard  nature  as  something  very  tolerable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.  They  recognise  her  with  the  dutiful  feeling  that  Madame 
de  Sevigne  says  took  her  to  mass,  par  politesse.  If  they  allow  her 
to  intrude  on  the  scene,  it  is  in  tbe  guise  of  the  French  Arcadia  — 
the  Garden  of  Versailles.  With  them  water  must  play  in  foun¬ 
tains,  rocks  must  be  grottos,  trees  have  been  subjected  to  the 
topiarian  shears,  and  nymphs  and  swains  redeem  their  solitude  by 
dances,  or  wake  the  echoes  of  the  valley  with  chansons  a  berger. 
In  the  Hippolytus,  Phaedra  sighs  for  the  tall  poplars,  the 
green  fields,  the  pine-woods,  “  where  the  hounds  pursue  wild 
beasts  and  chase  the  spotted  stag.”  In  the  Pliedre,  the  wife 
of  Theseus,  torn  by  passion,  merely  exclaims,  “  Dieu !  que  ne 
suis-je  arrive  a  l’ombre  des  forets  ?  ”  In  the  Hippolytus, 
the  Chorus  ushers  in  Phaedra  with  a  description  of  a  pure 
bright  stream  at  which  the  maidens  fill  their  pitchers,  and 
on  whose  verdurous  border  they  spread  their  scarlet  mantles  to 
dry.  In  the  Phedre,  Ganone  and  Theramene  lead  in  their  mistress 
with  a  few  common-place  remarks  on  her  strange  malady  and 
demeanour.  This  instance  must  suffice,  though  we  could  multi¬ 
ply  examples  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  Greeks  by  their  professed 
imitators,  the  French  dramatic  poets.  We  may  however  remark, 
that  of  all  the  Attic  playwrights  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us 
in  more  than  fragments,  Euripides  is  the  most  artificial  —  le  po'ete 
le  plus  citoyen  —  and  he  is  accordingly  the  one  whom  the  modern 
classicists  have  most  delighted  to  imitate. 

From  another  charge,  at  least  from  another  prejudice,  it  is  less 
easy  to  defend  the  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  because  to  rebut  or  to 
remove  it  requires  some  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  beyond 
the  precincts  of  a  university  we  imagine  the  readers  of  Greek 
plays — readers,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
them — to  be  as  few  in  number  as  were  the  trees  which  the  prophet 
says  “  a  child  might  count.”  Before,  however,  we  attempt  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  Greek  drama  from  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  imaginary 
fault  —  a  fault,  too,  for  which  Dr.  Donaldson’s  volume  affords 
ample  refutation  —  we  will  set  before  our  reader  what  he 
is  hound  to  recollect,  and  what  to  dismiss  from  his  memory 
on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  let  him  dismiss  for  the  nonce 
nearly  every  impression  or  association  belonging  to  the  modem 
stage  —  all  he  knows  of  Shakspeare  as  well  as  of  Corneille,  of 
Schiller  as  well  as  of  Racine.  The  Romantic  and  Christian 
elements  of  the  modern  drama  were  unknown,  and  would  have 
been  unintelligible,  to  the  Greek  poet  and  spectator.  The  ethnic  and 
religious  sentiments  of  the  latter  are  nearly  as  difficult  for  the 
modern  writer  or  hearer  to  realize.  Massinger’s  Virgin  Martyr 
would  have  been  as  enigmatical  to  the  Athenians  as  Polyeucte  or 
La  Devocion  de  la  Cruz.  If  they  had  not  laughed  or  hooted,  they 
would  assuredly  have  passed,  before  the  curtain  dropped  on  the 
first  act,  from  the  preparatory  stage  of  yawning  to  the  final  relief  of 
slumbering.  The  properly  Christian  virtues,  in  fact,  seldom,  if 
ever,  appear  in  the  modern  drama.  In  the  ancient  sense,  they  are 
neither  tragic  nor  heroic.  Patience,  fortitude,  humiliation  would 
have  seemed  to  the  Greeks  poverty  of  spirit,  dulness,  degradation. 
A  good  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate  was,  in  their  eyes, 
the  most  sublime  of  spectacles.  A  strong  man  resisting,  with  the 
presentiment  that  he  must  succumb  in  the  end  to  destiny,  stood 
with  them  in  the  order  of  greatness.  Even  the  friends  and  hearers 
of  Socrates  were  bewildered  by  the  tone  of  his  defence.  Had  he 
committed  suicide,  they  might  have  applauded  him  for  voluntarily 
casting  off  the  “  importuna  e  grave  salma  ”  of  life.  Had  he  made 
the  concessions  demanded  by  his  accusers,  they  would  have  par¬ 
doned  his  indifference  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  truth. 
But  Socrates  neither  sought  nor  shunned  his  destiny,  and  so  he 
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perplexed  his  contemporaries  as  much  as  the  Christian’s  refusal  to 
throw  a  few  grains  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  puzzled 
Pliny  and  Trajan. 

In  picturing  to  our  minds  a  Greek  play,  either  as  conceived  by 
thte  poet,  embodied  by  the  actors,  or  appreciated  by  the  spectators, 
we  must  discard  from  view  both  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  drama ;  or  if  we  compare  them  at  all,  the  resemblance, 
and  even  that  a  remote  one,  will  be  found  in  the  opera  as  regards 
the  form,  and  the  Spanish  Autos  as  regards  the  spirit.  Like  the 
Autos  and  the  miracle  plays,  the  dramatic  performances  of  the 
Greeks  were  religious  ceremonies — the  tragedies  being  appendages 
to  the  ordinary  service  of  the  temples,  the  comedies  results  or 
reminiscences  of  the  ancient  Phallic  worship.  The  Greek  theatre 
was  the  temple  of  the  God  whose  altar  was  the  central  point  of 
the  semicircle  of  seats  or  steps.  The  Church,  while  as  yet  there 
was  no  drama  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  in  order  to 
meet  the  general  impulse  of  mankind  towards  dramatic  expression 
of  its  feelings,  set  apart  certain  seasons  for  the  performance  of 
sacred  themes,  scriptural  or  legendary.  The  Greeks,  in  like 
manner,  allowed  of  theatrical  entertainments  during  a  few  days  only 
in  the  year.  Our  spectacles  are  exhibited  under  a  roof,  and  lighted 
by  artificial  means — those  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  by  the  light 
of  day,  and  under  the  over-arching  firmament.  The  most  spacious 
of  European  theatres  would  not  contain  a  third  of  the  numbers  who 
annually  flocked  to  the  greater  or  lesser  Dionysia,  and,  beside  the  vast 
area  to  the  temples  of  Dionysus,  at  Athens  or  Syracuse,  would  appear 
small  and  inconvenient  structures.  We  attend  such  spectacles  from 
choice,  but  the  Athenians  with  a  divided  sense  of  duty  and  pleasure. 
A  sitting  of  three  or  four  hours  satisfies,  if  it  does  not  weary,  the 
stanchest  of  our  play-goers ;  the  Greeks  sat  from  morn  to  dewy  eve  on 
their  stone-benches,  and  through  a  series  of  plays,  trilogy  succeeding 
trilogy,  until  the  star  that  bids  the  shepherds  fold,  and  the  night¬ 
ingales  that  thronged  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  warned  them  to 
depart.  Again,  our  theatrical  costumes  are  supposed  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  dresses  actually  worn  by  the  characters  represented, 
whereas  those  of  the  Greeks  were  modifications  of  the  festal  robes 
worn  in  the  Dionysiac  processions,  and  were  prescribed  by  the 
ceremonial  law  of  the  stage  as  strictly  as  the  albs,  copes,  hoods, 
and  surplices  used  by  religious  functionaries  in  graver  scenes.  A 
modern  audience  accepts  or  condemns  a  new  play,  nor  is  there 
any  appeal  from  its  verdict;  but  no  Greek  play  was  brought 
out  until  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  board  appointed  by  the 
State  to  examine  it,  and  to  decide  between  rival  candidates 
for  acceptance.  Lastly,  our  actors  appear  as  nature  has  made 
them,  whether  short,  tall,  or  of  middle  height;  but  a  Greek 
actor  added,  at  the  least,  a  cubit  to  his  stature  by  thick- 
soled  boots  like  those  worn  by  the  Chinese,  and  by  head- 
gear  transcending  the  wigs  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  or  Dr. 
Parr.  On  some  minor  points  of  difference  we  do  not  insist; 
yet,  if  our  actors  do  not  uniformly  declaim  in  their  natural  voices, 
neither  do  they  chaunt,  as  the  Greeks  did,  through  metallic  mouth¬ 
pieces  ;  and  if  they  excluded  female  performers  from  their  boards, 
so  did  the  modern  theatre  also  for  a  considerable  period.  “Boys 
squeaked  Cleopatra,”  the  original  Juliet  was  a  handsome  stripling, 
and  the  primitive  Lady  Macbeth  required  the  aid  of  the  barber  as 
well  as  of  the  dresser. 

Here  are  positive  differences  enough  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  theatre ;  and  did  our  space  permit,  we  could  bring 
forward  many  more  from  the  volume  before  us..  Others,  however, 
are  alleged  at  which  we  can  only  glance,  but  which,  in  our  opinion, 
are  neither  so  conspicuous  nor  so  certain.  It  is  often  asserted  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  modern  drama,  that  of  the  ancients  was 
solemn,  stately,  and  cold  —  statuesque  rather  than  pictorial,  ad¬ 
dressed  more  to  the  understanding  than  the  emotions.  This 
allegation,  of  course,  applies  to  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  alone, 
since  nothing  but  the  most  extravagant  of  modern  burlesques  con¬ 
veys  an  idea  of  the  frolicksome  riot  of  Aristophanes,  as  no  humour 
approaches  his  humour  except  the  exuberant  fun  of  Moliere. 
But  was  the  tragedy  so  solemn  as  even  Sclilegel  describes  it  to 
have  been  ?  Did  the  Greeks,  and,  above  all,  the  unsteady  and 
impulsive  Athenians,  permit  the  decorum  which  art  demands 
to  quench  or  even  unduly  to  damp  the  genuine  fire  of  passion  ? 
We  think  not  ;  and  among  our  reasons  for  questioning  the 
grounds  of  this  assertion  are  the  entire  play  of  the  Bacchanals, 
the  rapid  movements  and  almost  modern  variety  of  the  Rhesus,  the 
intense  interest  attendant  on  the  evolutions  of  King  CEdipus,  the 
passion  of  Medea — a  fable  suited  to  every  stage  and  to  every 
nation  —  and,  lastly,  those  transcendent  scenes  in  the  second  half 
of  the  Agamemnon,  from  the  moment  when  the  King  of  Men  is 
drawn  on  in  his  chariot  to  that  in  which  the  Chorus  and  the  guilty 
pair,  /Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  hurl  defiance  at  each  other. 
The  scholar  requires  not  any  reminiscence  of  these  scenes,  or  of  the 
suspense  and  solemn  agony  of  Electra,  of  Antigone,  of  the  opening 
and  the  closing  acts  in  the  Eumenides ,  or  of  the  superhuman  woes 
and  endurance  of  Prometheus.  If,  after  these  instances  have  been 
fairly  weighed  and  adjudicated  upon,  without  reference  to  the  very 
different  genius  of  the  modern  drama,  they  shall  be  pronounced 
wanting  in  passion,  there  will  then  be  room  and  pretext  for  asking 
whether  Aristophanes  possessed  humour  or  Menander  wit  ? 

In  the  author  of  this  excellent  manual  scholarship  lost  one  of 
her  most  accomplished  sons  —  one  whose  future  eminence  in 
linguistic  science  Dr.  Arnold  predicted,  and  who  amply  verified 
that  prediction  by  a  succession  of  works — the  Nmo  Cratylus  and 
the  Varronianus  at  their  head  —  containing  admirably  profound 
views  on  the  origin  and  connexion  of  languages.  Among  the 


reasons  that  render  the  death  of  Dr.  Donaldson  a  subject  of  sincere 
regret  beyond  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends,  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  had  been  engaged,  for  some  months  before  he  was 
disabled  by  his  fatal  disease,  in  the  composition  of  a  Greek  Lexicon. 
Had  he  been  permitted  to  complete  this  task,  we  might  not  have 
had  a  more  useful  manual  for  common  purposes  than  we  now  have 
in  the  excellent  work  of  Liddell  and  Scott ;  but  we  should  have 
possessed,  what  we  have  now  to  await  indefinitely,  a  lexicon  in 
which,  while  the  accurate  meanings  were  affixed  to  the  words,  and 
the  most  ample  illustration  furnished  to  the  authors  of  Greek 
literature,  the  position  of  that  most  copious,  flexible,  and  expres¬ 
sive  of  languages  would  have  been  placed  on  its  true  basis — that 
of  comparative  philology — and  traced  to  its  remotest  issues  in 
the  long  succession  of  authors  who  flourished  after  the  schools  of 
Athens  were  closed  and  the  library  of  Alexandria  burned  or 
dispersed. 


STRETTON’S  CHEQUERED  LIFE.* 

TIIE  author  of  this  book  says  that  it  is  true,  and  that  he  has 
really  led  the  chequered  life  he  describes.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
wonderful  that  he  led  it,  for  men  are  weak  and  women  are  strong ; 
and  the  real  history  of  his  career  is,  that  he  made  a  very  silly  use 
of  a  good  fortune,  and  then  had  to  shift  as  he  could  after  he  was 
ruined.  But  that  any  one  should,  without  disguise,  take  such 
recollections  into  the  market  and  sell  them  to  a  bookseller  — 
that  he  should,  moreover,  pique  himself  upon  his  social  posi¬ 
tion  as  Mr.  Stretton  does,  and  yet  should  advertise  himself 
publicly  as  a  silly,  garrulous,  vain,  broken-down  old  spend¬ 
thrift —  is  astonishing,  even  in  this  age  of  candour.  Stripped 
of  the  romance  of  his  life  being  “chequered,”  and  so  forth, 
Mr.  Stretton’s  history  may  be  put  shortly  in  a  few  sentences. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  position 
and  means,  who  died,  leaving  him  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
which  accumulated  during  a  long  minority  into  a  very  pretty* 
sum.  He  wras  sent  to,  and  away  from,  Harrow.  A  private  tutor 
followed,  under  whose  care  he  did  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and 
engaged  himself  to  Emily  after  a  barmaid  flirtation  with  Betsy. 
A  stern  guardian  interfered,  and  had  such  influence  over  him  that 
he  made  him  abjure  Emily.  This  the  guardian  accomplished  by  the 
bold  assertion  that  unless  Stretton  was  a  good  boy,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  issue  an  edict  ordering  him  not  to  be  of  age  till 
twenty-five.  The  natural  wish  not  to  postpone  the  day  when  he 
could  pay  for  his  tandems  prevailed,  and  he  considered  himself 
free  to  go  into  Wales  and  engage  himself  to  some  one  else.  He 
could  not  wait  until  he  was  twenty-one,  but  married  at  once  on 
six  hundred  pounds  which  a  coachmaker  advanced  him.  He  went 
abroad,  came  back,  settled  in  Wales,  got  through  his  money,  fell 
iuto  the  hands  of  a  designing  female,  gambled  wildly,  and  went, 
in  short,  as  straight  to  ruin  as  he  could  go.  He  then  hung  about 
Continental  towns,  chiefly  occupying  himself  with  arranging  duels. 
At  last  some  kind  adviser  persuaded  him  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  relations  whom  he  was  disgracing,  and  allow  himself 
to  be  shipped  off  to  Australia.  There  he  loafed  about  for 
some  years,  sometimes  as  a  gold-digger,  sometimes  as  a  common 
shepherd,  and  at  last  as  a  jailor.  Finally,  without  any  particular 
reason,  he  returned  to  England  in  1857,  when  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  designing  female  who  still,  he  informs  us, 
“pesters  him  with  her  advances.”  Finally,  in  i860,  his  wife 
having  died  since  his  return  to  England,  he  married  again,  and  is 
now,  lie  tells  us,  living  very  happily,  and  has  found  out  that  it  is 
never  too  late  to  mend. 

In  one  sense  this  life  is  chequered.  The  existence  of  every  one 
who  has  a  good  start,  and  throws  it  away,  is  apt  to  be  chequered ; 
and  if  a  man  loses  self-respect  sufficiently  in  the  first  place  to  do 
all  the  things  Mr.  Stretton  has  done,  and  in  the  next  place  to  print 
and  sell  the  record,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  career  described 
should  be  full  of  vicissitudes.  Probably  most  of  the  billiard- 
markers  in  Leicester  Square  have  led  chequered  lives.  The 
chequering  came  to  Mr.  Stretton  because  he  had  neither  the  sense 
nor  the  pluck  to  stick  to  anything.  It  is  so  much  in  the 
usual  course  of  events  for  a  young  man  who  is  sent  away  from 
a  public  school,  is  allowed  his  swing  at  a  private  tutor’s,  and  comes 
into  a  large  sum  of  money  at  twenty-one,  to  be  ruined,  that  in 
his  descent  from  affluence  and  respectability  Mr.  Stretton  could  be 
hardly  expected  to  arrest  himself.  But  in  Australia  he  went 
through  a  series  of  incidents  which  were  varied,  certainly,  if  not 
romantic,  simply  because  he  was  not  in  the  least  fitted  for  colonial 
life,  and  would  never  go  on  with  anything  he  had  begun.  He 
began  with  gold-digging,  found  he  could  not  dig,  and  left  off. 
His  life  was  then  chequered  by  his  turning  pedlar,  in  which  occu¬ 
pation  he  persisted  apparently  for  one  day,  which  he  marked  by  a 
long,  string  of  lies  that  he  hopes  did  him  some  credit.  Having 
nothing  to  eat  he  consented  to  become  a  shepherd,  and  worked  at 
it  some  months,  until  a  very  favourable  chance  offered  him  the 
opportunity  of  earning  a  comfortable  livelihood  as  the  warden 
of  a  convict-ship.  He  stayed  there  some  little  time ;  but  at 
last  was  overpowered  by  the  attacks  of  an  insidious  and  myste¬ 
rious  disease,  which  he  subsequently  discovered  to  be  homesick¬ 
ness.  This  change  of  occupation  has  given  him  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  describing  the  diggings,  sheep-farming,  and  convicts; 
but  there  is  something  very  ludicrous  in  a  man  turning 
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his  unsteadiness  into  a  source  of  marketable  adventures.  His  j 
narrative  is  certainly  crossed  with  one  thread  of  incident  which 
was  entirely  due  to  his  assiduity.  He  made  love  to  a  variety  of 
females  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  then,  when  they  expected 
him  to  come  to  the  point,  had  the  exquisite  fun  of  turning  round 
on  them  and  telling  them  he  was  married  already.  This  was  hu¬ 
morous,  and  generally  had  the  proper  effect  of  causing  grief  and 
disappointment;  but  on  one  occasion  he  got  an  answer  he  little 
expected.  The  lady  told  him  she  did  not  mind,  and  would  be  con¬ 
tented  if  he  committed  bigamy.  He  declined,  on  which  she  exclaimed 
that  he  was  “  an  idle,  skulking  loafer,”  and  they  parted  for  ever. 

It  is  curious  to  see  what  it  is  that  keeps  a  man  up  wdiile  writing 
a  biography  of  this  sort ;  for  Mr.  Stretton  writes  throughout  as 
a  hero  and  a  gentleman  —  a  repentant  hero  certainly,  but  still 
proud  of  himself,  and  convinced  that  he  was  heroic  and  gentle¬ 
manly  even  in  his  vices  and  follies.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
cheered  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was  a  gentleman  by  birth. 
This  is  a  real  solace  to  this  sort  of  man,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  a  comfort  to  any  one  who  is  down  in  the  world.  He 
was  always  achieving  little  triumphs.  The  Australians  were  per¬ 
petually  being  astonished  by  him.  In  the  roughest  part  of  the 
roughest  diggings  he  would  come  across  some  kindred  soul,  show 
the  substantial  wdiiteness  of  his  hands,  and  be  hailed  as  a  real  ; 
gentleman  in  spite  of  appearances.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  dressed 
and  laboured  like  a  shepherd.  He  might  do  the  hardest  work, 
and  live  on  the  roughest  fare. ,  lie  might  obey  every  command  of 
his  employer.  All  was  useless.  Before  a  few  weeks  or  days  were 
over,  his  master  was  certain  to  discover  that  this  shepherd  in  j 
disguise  was  not  a  real  shepherd,  but  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  Stretton  must  have  materially  assisted  the  discovery  if,  as 
the  specimens  of  his  dialogue  which  he  gives  us  lead  us  to  infer,  he 
contrived  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions  to  squeeze  in  a  tag 
from  Horace.  Perhaps  our  readers  might  like  to  have  a  sample 
of  the  conversation  that  prevails  in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and 
they  will,  at  the  same  time,  see  how  this  prince  hi  disguise 
disclosed  himself  at  the  proper  moment :  — - 

Mr.  Hinton,  my  employer,  told  me  that  I  was  to  go  to  an  inn  situated  on 
the  Sanday  River  (all  are  rivers  in  Australia),  the  name  of  which  I  cannot 
now  remember,  and  that  the  landlord  of  the  house  would  direct  me.  He  also 
told  me,  by  way  I  suppose  of  increasing  the  pleasure  of  my  trip,  that  I  should 

pass  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Misses  C- - ’s  residence.  “One  or  the  other 

of  them  are  always  to  be  seen  riding  about.  They  harass  their  poor  shep¬ 
herds  to  death  ;  they  want  husbands  which  they  cannot  get,  and  fancy  that 
they  are  cheated  by  everyone.  Yet  they  have  money.  Capital  chance  for 
you,  Harry,”  he  rattled  on  in  a  humour  that  I  had  never  before  seen  him  in  ; 
“the  eldest  is  smitten  with  you.  Marry  her,  Harry,  and  make  a  gentleman 
of  yourself.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Hinton,”  I  said,  “the  lady  would  not  look  on  the  like  of  me  ; 
otherwise,  I  think  I  would  try  it,  if  you  really  tell  me  the  truth,  sir,  that  she 
did  express  kindly  feelings  towards  me.  I  should  like  to  be  a  gentleman.  I 
fancy,  Mr.  Hinton  —  pardon  my  speaking  so  freely,  but  I  do  fancy,  if  Provi¬ 
dence  would  but  place  me  in  that  situation,  that  my  life  would  be 

‘  Integer  vitae  seelerisque  purus.’  ” 

“  What,  Morton,  quoting  Latin  !  ”  exclaimed  Hinton,  and  loud  enough  to 
frighten  all  the  sheep  that  -were  feeding  before  us  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner  imaginable.  “  Who  the  d — 1  are  you  ?  ” 

“  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Hinton,  a  good  honest  servant  to  you.” 

“  I  do  not  deny  that,  Harry  ;  but  at  once  tell  me  :  are  you  not  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  birth  ?  — we  have  scores  like  you  in  the  colony.  Tell  me  the  truth, 
Morton,  and  I  will  keep  your  secret.” 

“Mr.  Hinton,  I  am  a  gentleman;  my  name  is  down  in  the  list  of  those 
who  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.” 

“  Then  I  am  right.  I  always  said  that  you  were  a  man  raised  above  the 
common  order  ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  told  Mr.  Jackson  (the 
young  squatter  whose  horses  I  had  held)  my  suspicions.  One  word  more, 
Morton.  Have  you  not  another  name  than  that  which  you  go  under  ?  I 
have  promised  to  keep  all  secret  that  you  tell  me.” 

“  Hinton,”  I  replied  (holding  out  my  hand  to  him,  and  stopping  as  I 
spoke,  which  he  immediately  took  in  his),  “  my  name  is  Charles  Stretton.” 

We  nave  not  space  to  give  the  end  of  this  dialogue,  in 
which  Mr.  Hinton  accounts  for  the  strange  fact  that  such  a  man 
was  in  such  a  position  by  the  philosophical  remark  that,  “  in 
truth,  in  this  hemisphere  the  world  is  turned  upside  down.”  In 
a  part  of  the  globe,  that  is,  where  people  may  be  conceived  as 
hanging  on  with  their  heads  downwards,  it  was  not  so  very  odd 
that  shepherds  should  quote  Latin.  But,  injustice  to  Mr.  Stretton, 
it  ought  to  be  said  that  his  biographical  self-complacency  is  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  consciousness  that  he  has  lived 
among  much  worse  men  than  himself.  As  there  is  so  much 
frankness  in  his  narrative,  we  need  not  doubt  him  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  recoiled  from  the  savage  crimes  and  low  vil¬ 
lages  of  those  outlaws  from  the  pale  of  civilization  with  whom 
he  was  so  frequently  thrown.  He  had  also  an  easy  good  temper, 
and  a  kindliness  of  disposition  which  induced  him  to  avoid 
giving  unnecessary  pain,  and  prompted  him  to  stick  by  his  friends 
and  companions.  Very  likely  Mr.  Stretton  was  one  of  the 
best  men  at  Bendigo  when  he  was  there :  and  as  most  people 
judge  themselves  by  the  standard  which  they  see  applied  in  the 
world  with  which  they  are  familiar,  he  seemed  to  himself  to 
be  possessed  of  a  degree  of  merit  that  might  make  any  one  on 
good  terms  with  himself.  Perhaps,  if  all  things  are  taken  into 
consideration — his  natural  weakness  and  vanity,  his  bad  education, 
his  unfortunate  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  as  a 
boy,  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  maturer  life — Mr.  Stretton  has 
led  a  life  for  which  pity  can  find  some  indulgence.  But  it  is  a  life 
which,  however  chequered  it  may  have  been,  should  have  been 
left  in  the  deepest  obscurity  and  oblivion. 


MOEELL’S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.* 

T  VjLITHOUT  meriting —  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  put  it,  arro- 
V  v  gating  —  supreme  intellectual  rank  as  an  original  and 
independent  thinker,  Mr.  Morell  has  raised  himself  to  no  mean 
appreciation  as  a  sound  and  accurate  exponent  of  the  most  recent 
advances  in  the  history  and  theory  of  mental  science.  Eclectic 
rather  than  dogmatist,  he  has  been  careful  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  bolder  and  more  freely  speculative  minds,  content  to  sum  up, 
co-ordinate,  and  popularize  the  results  of  their  widely-scattered 
labours,  and,  in  a  more  especial  sense,  to  act  as  mediator  and  in¬ 
terpreter  between  the  principal  schools  of  foreign  speculation  and 
English  modes  of  thought.  That  there  is  not  much  in  his  present 
volume  to  strike  the  careful  student  of  contemporary  philosophy 
as  novel  or  startling,  need  not  detract  more  from  its  value  as  a 
popular  manual  than  the  fact  of  his  path  having  been  pioneered  by 
more  original  discoverers  need  deprive  him  of  his  meed  of  praise  as 
a  logical  and  judicious  compiler.  All  men  must  have  antecedents, 
and  no  man  can  construct  an  ideally  insulated  system  absolutely 
independent  of  all  aid  from  abroad.  Without  CJhrysippus  there 
would  have  been  no  Stoa  ;  and  but  for  Schelling,  Schleiermacher, 
and  Cousin,  we  should  have  heard  little  of  Mr.  Morell.  Still,  for 
a  sound,  connected,  and  intelligible  exposition  of  the  later  idealis¬ 
tic  and  eclectic  schools  of  the  Continent,  we  could  not  easily  have 
referred  the  English  reader  to  a  better  source  than  our  author’s 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  His  later  studies  have  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  new  ground  and  a  different  method,  with  the  un¬ 
avoidable  result  of  shifting  entirely  his  original  standing-point  cf 
investigation,  and  reconstructing  from  the  base  his  whole  fabric  of 
psychological  science. 

To  the  labours  of  the  late  J.  F.  Herbart  of  Gottingen  —  who, 
while  his  native  philosophy  lay  still  wrapped  in  the  dreams  of 
idealism,  boldly  sought  and  secured  a  strictly  realistic  basis  for 
his  speculations,  and  refused  any  longer  to  merge  the  facts  of  con¬ 
sciousness  in  mere  dialectical  dreams  and  phrases  —  is  mainly  due 
that  healthy  reaction  in  the  direction  of  positive  and  real  truth, 
which  has  since  set  into  a  strong  tide  under  Drobisch,  Waitz, 
Volkmann,  and  others,  and  is  now  sought  to  be  turned  by  Mr. 
Morell  into  an  English  channel.  Nor  has  this  country  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  minds  of  a  kindred  tendency  and  co-equal  ability,  working 
out  by  independent  efforts  the  same  logical  reconstruction  of  the 
psychological  scheme  on  the  basis  of  physiology.  Sir  C.  Bell’s 
pregnant  discovery  of  the  distinction  between  the  sensational  and 
motor  nerves  —  Dr.  Marshall  Hall’s  demonstration  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  reflex  action  —  that  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  connexion 
of  the  same  phenomena,  when  traced  upwards,  with  those  of  sen¬ 
sation,  producing  through  excitement  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
latent  mental  results  with  which  the  consciousness  itself  is  fre¬ 
quently  unacquainted,  and  with  which  the  will  has  nothing  to  do  — 
and  Dr.  Laycock’s  ingenious  correlation  of  the  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  functions,  and  his  identification  of  the  centres  of  conscious 
activity  with  separate  departments  of  the  cerebral  organism,  have 
formed  memorable  and  substantial  stages  for  consolidating  into 
one  the  hitherto  widely  dissevered  domains  of  mind  and  matter, 
spirit  and  corporeity.  The  experiments  and  researches  of  Conti¬ 
nental  physiologists,  such  as  Muller,  Carus,  Wagner,  and  Brown- 
Sequard,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
same  unity  between  the  two  departments,  and  their  reduction 
under  the  one  ultimate  idea  of  organic,  unvarying,  natural  law. 
Few  writers,  however,  have  in  this  country  done  more  towards 
this  rectification  of  the  boundaries  of  mental  and  physical  science 
than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  —  crude  and  unauthorized  as  we 
consider  many  of  his  theoretical  conclusions  to  be  in  detail  —  has, 
in  his  Principles  o  f  Psychology  (published  seven  years  ago),  not  only 
indicated  the  tracks  whereby  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human 
intelligence  can  be  made  to  converge  with  those  of  the  vital  and 
nervous  forces,  but  traced  the  process  of  its  actual  development, 
from  the  first  preconscious  or  instinctive  phenomena  of  the  human 
soul  to  the  most  complex  operations  of  the  reason  in  its  quantita¬ 
tive  and  qualitative  forms.  His  analysis  has  been  adopted,  in  fact, 
to  a  great  extent,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  present  outline  of  Mr. 
Morell. 

All  modern  philosophy  has  its  birth  in  a  Method ;  and  that 
method,  from  the  whole  bent  and  bias  of  current  thought  and  life, 
tends  towards  positive  science,  and  sets  metaphysics  aside.  The 
only  escape  from  the  scepticism  to  which  all  purely  metaphysical 
systems  have  inevitably  come  round  (not  excepting  the  latest 
avatar  of  Kantism  in  the  Scoto-Oxonian  philosophy),  lies  through 
getting  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  verbal  quibbling  and  the  bar¬ 
ren  logomachy  of  dialectics  into  the  clear,  open  region  of  natural 
fact  and  observation.  If  we  are  as  far  removed  from  any  positive 
solution  of  any  single  metaphysical  problem  as  in  the  days  of  Pro- 
clus,  we  have  at  least  stored  up  some  positive  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  mind,  and  life.  The  object  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gist,  therefore,  must  be  to  “  accept  the  results  which  have  been 
already  gained,  and  endeavour  to  reconstruct  them  synthetically, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  human  mind  in  the  natural, 
or,  as  it  might  be  better  termed,  the  genetic,  order  of  its  growth.” 
Such  a  method,  it  is  obvious,  combines  the  advantages  both  of 
being  most  in  consonance  with  the  usual  processes  of  inductive 
science,  and  of  following  the  historical  order  of  mental  expansion 
in  the  individual,  from  the  rudimcntal  preconscious  state  of  in¬ 
fancy  to  the  mature  intelligence  of  man. 


*  An  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy  on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  Morell,  A.M.,  LL.D.  London :  Longmans.  1862. 
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To  give  a  definition  of  Life  is  a  'proved  impossibility.  Tlie 
nearest  approximations  to  such  a  definition  have  at  best  but  served 
to  delineate  some  fact,  or  class  of  facts,  that  externally  manifest  it. 
Sclielling,  and  after  him  his  plagiarist  Coleridge,  defined  life  as  the 
“  tendency  to  individuation ;  ”  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  from  a  more  phy¬ 
sical  point  of  view,  as  “  a  series  of  definite  and  successive  changes, 
both  of  structure  and  of  composition,  which  take  place  within  an 
individual,  without  destroying  its  identity ;  ”  others,  as  the  “  po¬ 
tentiality  of  growth,”  or  the  “  co-ordination  of  actions.”  Wisely 
declining  the  abstract  problem,  our  author  is  content  to  build  upon 
the  fact  underlying  these  several  conceptions,  as  so  many  stones  in 
his  mental  superstructure.  “  Individualization  ”  is  of  the  essence 
of  life,  becoming  perfect  only  in  the  animal  —  to  lose  this  unity 
and  merge  again  into  the  elements  of  nature,  being  death  to  the 
individual.  The  “  correlation  of  vital  force  ”  with  the  external 
forces  whereby  it  is  surrounded  in  nature  is  a  second  indispensable 
condition.  For  “  nutriment  and  support  ”  it  depends  upon  agents 
from  without,  which  its  own  inward  power  enables  it  to  assimilate. 
Without  light,  the  eye  could  not  see ;  without  atmosphere,  the 
ear  could  not  hear ;  nor  could  mind-force,  which  must  be  excited 
and  maintained  by  nerve-force,  carry  on  its  operations  without  the 
sensible  influence  of  the  outer  world.  No  less  characteristic  again 
of  all  organized  existence  are  the  powers  of  development  and 
growth.  Nothing  that  lives  is  created  perfect.  The  most  com¬ 
plex  of  living  forms  can  be  traced  back  to  the  simplest  and  most 
rudimentary  of  germs.  From  the  form  of  a  single  cell,  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  body,  like  all  others,  is  known  to  be  systema¬ 
tically  evolved.  In  these  three,  then  —  Individualization, 
Nutrition,  Growth  — may  we  sum  up  the  universal  characteristics 
of  the  mysterious  principle  of  life.  Combining  further  these  dis¬ 
tinctive  attributes  into  a  single  idea,  or  generalization,  we  may 
reduce  the  great  fact  of  all  organized  or  conscious  existence  to  the 
twofold  law  of  assimilation  and  separation ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  of  vital  action  and  reaction.  And,  rising  from  the  vital  to 
the  nerve-force,  we  find  here  also  the  same  binary  law  in  operation; 
each  nerve  of  special  sensation  having  the  power  of  first  assimi¬ 
lating  and  appropriating  certain  impulses  from  without,  and  then 
of  exciting  a  reactive  force  which  expends  itself,  through  the 
medium  of  the  motor  nerves,  in  muscular  energy.  Even  in  the 
highest,  or  mind-force,  is  this  identical  law  in  another  form  to  be 
discerned,  from  the  lowest  instincts  up  to  the  highest  exercise  of 
reason.  For  what  is  instinct  but  the  power  of  adaptation  to  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  —  selecting,  i.e.,  what  is  conducive  to  well¬ 
being,  and  repelling  what  is  noxious  to  it  P  And  what  is  reasoning 
but  the  faculty  of  separating  and  distinguishing,  as  a  needful  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  assimilation  and  appropriation  of  truth  ?  This 
double  law  of  mind,  in  fine,  answers  to  the  universal  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  in  the  world  of  matter. 

But  how  to  bridge  over  the  vast  gulf  between  material,  even 
psychical  processes,  and  consciousness — to  introduce  to  each  other, 
in  fact,  matter  and  mind  P  Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  the  modern  psychology.  The  common  ground  where  the 
physical  and  the  mental  unite  is  the  nervous  system  —  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them  being  proved,  after  all,  no  more  than  arbitrary. 
By  the  nerves  of  sensation,  appropriately  termed  afferent,  impres¬ 
sions  are  brought  to  us  from  the  world  without ;  by  the  efferent, 
or  motor  nerves,  corresponding  impulses  are  conveyed  back  from 
the  various  centres  of  nervous  activity,  and  the  different  organs  of 
the  frame  set  in  motion  at  the  behest  of  the  instinct  or  the  will. 
From  the  first  pulsations  of  independent  life  the  results  of  this 
vital  systole  and  diastole  begin  to  be  accumulated,  expanding 
through  their  mutual  action  and  reaction  from  the  earliest  grades 
of  latent  or  preconscious  thought  to  the  full  powers  of  mind  and 
will.  A  beautiful  generalization  traces  this  harmony  to  the  com¬ 
bined  agency  of  motion  with  the  vibratory  nature  of  all  nervous 
action.  "What  we  sensise  through  the  ear  is  simply  the  motion  of 
the  atmosphere.  To  the  varying  rapidity  of  the  undulations  of 
the  light-bearing  medium,  or  ether,  are  entirely  due  the  variations 
of  colour ;  the  red  rays,  for  instance,  being  calculated  to  require 
458  billions  of  oscillations  in  a  second,  and  the  violet  727  bil¬ 
lions.  The  sense  of  feeling  may  be  resolved  into  two  distinct 
series  of  sensations  —  those  of  touch  and  those  of  heat.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  heat  have  long  been  explained  as  the  oscillations  of  a 
subtle  fluid  similar  to  that  of  light ;  and  those  of  touch  are  literally 
nothing  more  than  varieties  of  impact.  Taste  and  smell  are  affec¬ 
tions  due  to  causes  of  a  chemical  nature ;  and  all  chemical  action 
appears  to  arise  from  certain  relative  movements  in  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter.  Unity  is  thus  at  once  induced  in  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  sensation,  and  a  link  approximately,  though  of  course 
not  absolutely,  established  between  the  world  of  matter  and  the 
world  of  mind  : — 

Thus,  then,  we  find,  hy  the  combined  aid  of  physics  and  physiology,  that 
man  possesses  a  nervous  system,  pervaded  by  a  force  which  can  pass  freely 
from  every  point  in  the  human  system  to  the  centre,  and  from  the  centre  to 
every  point  in  the  circumference  ;  that  he  is  placed  in  a  universe  palpitating 
with  countless  millions  of  vibrations,  of  which  vibrations  the  nerves  of  the 
different  sense-organs  are  directly  susceptible  ;  that  the  whole  connexion 
which  the  mind  has  or  can  possibly  have  with  the  external  world  is  formed 
either  by  the  motion  of  the  fluids  around  us,  or  by  the  motion  of  the  particles 
of  bodies  that  come  into  chemical  contact  with  the  nerves;  that  the 
material  universe,  therefore,  makes  itself  known  to  us  entirely  through 
the  medium  of  motion ;  that  this  motion  expresses  itself  in  the  nervous 
system  by  modifying  the  regular  vital  action  which  is  always  going  on 
there  ;  and  lastly,  that  this  modification  of  the  nerve-force  manifests  itself 
to  our  consciousness  in  the  varied  phenomena  of  what  we  term  sensa¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  world  communicates  witli  the  consciousness  wholly  through 
motion  as  the  link ;  and  out  of  the  experiences  thus  formed  our  whole 
intelligence,  by  means  of  processes  we  have  yet  to  consider,  is  subsequently 
developed. 


The  next  step  in  mind-formation  is  that  from  sensation  to  per¬ 
ception.  To  recognize,  classify,  and  mentally  store  up  the  objects 
of  sense  are  stages  of  mental  growth  analogous  to  the  cell-growth 
of  the  body.  And  here,  as  in  the  latter,  and  all  other  physical 
processes,  comes  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  or 
conservation  of  force.  Sensation,  we  know,  as  such,  dies  away 
from  the  consciousness,  or  rather  is  obliterated  by  fresh  impres¬ 
sions  upon  the  sensorium.  We  cannot  retain  a  feeling  in  per¬ 
petuity.  But  when  a  definite  sensation  has  been  excited,  or  a 
distinct  experience  has  been  acquired,  something  remains  behind. 
A  mental  image  has  been  formed — photographed,  so  to  say  — 
upon  the  mind,  which  is  really  indestructible.  There  must  be  cer¬ 
tain  residua  left  in  the  structure  of  the  nerves,  or  the  cerebral 
tissues,  or  the  animating  soul,  whether  we  connect  our  conceptions 
with  the  immaterial  source  of  life  or  its  material  organ  and  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  and  “  on  the  permanence  of  these  residua  rests  the  whole 
possibility  of  reminiscence.”  The  most  novel  and  ingenious  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book  consists  in  the  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
entire  phenomena  of  mind.  Analogous  to  the  growth  of  a  plant 
or  animal  by  absorption  and  assimilation  from  without,  combined 
with  cellular  expansion  from  within,  as  shown  by  the  researches 
of  histology,  is  the  law  of  mental  evolution  —  the  residua  of  ideas, 
like  the  food  or  vital  juices,  blending  and  moulding  themselves 
together,  in  ever-growing  complexity,  round  the  centre  of  mind- 
life,  an  organic  individual  whole.  And  the  common  pervading 
force  which  blends  and  organizes  the  residua  of  one  stage  with 
those  that  follow  is  the  faculty  of  Memory.  Our  author’s  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  part  of  his  subject  is  clear  and  accurate.  It  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  mere  theory  of  “association  of  ideas,”  which 
virtually  ignores  all  but  our  involuntary  processes  of  mind,  and 
omits  ail  those  conditions  of  voluntary  control  which  form  the 
most  important  element  of  memory  properly  so  called.  Scarcely 
more  is  “attention  ”  sufficient  to  explain  the  speciality  of  memory, 
for  this  equally  omits  the  consideration  of  the  opposite  class 
of  involuntary  ideas.  The  real  clue  is  to  be  found  in  that  power 
which  the  mind  possesses  of  making  a  peculiar  representation  of 
an  object  for  itself,  of  creating  a  special  idea  of  it,  by  giving 
greater  prominence  to  some  features  and  letting  others  sink  away 
unthought  of,  till  there  remains  an  image,  the  product  of  its  own  free 
activity,  which  it  can  mentally  connect  with  other  trains  of  ideas, 
and  thus  multiply,  as  it  were,  the  bridges  by  which  it  can  return 
to  it  at  any  future  period.  The  habit  of  memory,  in  short,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  habit  of  order  and  method  in  our  ideas,  and  on  this 
account  is  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  human  duty,  and  attended 
with  responsibility.  It  is  because  a  failure  of  memory  implies  a 
want  of  practical  activity  in  mastering  the  idea,  and  committing 
it  to  the  custody  of  the  watchful  monitor,  that  we  argue  culpable 
neglect  from  the  oversight. 

Between  the  exercise  of  memory  and  the  use  of  language  a  very 
close  affinity  is  to  be  traced.  Language  implies  an  instinctive 
classification  of  ideas.  “  We  sum  up  a  large  series  of  phenomena, 
which  resemble  each  other  in  some  distinctive  point,  in  a  single 
word,  and  that  word  can  henceforth  be  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
whole.”  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  language  we  are 
referred  to  the  general  “  theory  of  reflex  action.”  “  Every  mental 
state,  particularly  every  one  which  has  an  emotive  element  mixed 
up  in  it,  has  some  natural  gesture  answering  to  it.  Shame  pro¬ 
duces  blushing;  anger,  paleness;  joy,  laughter.  Volitional  states 
have  similar  effects.  Notice  the  action  of  the  tongue  in  boys 
learning  to  write,  and  the  movements  of  the  fingers  in  attempts  at 
explaining  anything  difficult.”  Vocal  expression  is  the  common  sign 
of  inward  states  with  which  all  animal  creation  is  replete.  Joy 
and  pain,  craving  and  satisfaction,  have,  in  man  and  brute,  each 
its  appropriate  cry.  But  as  living  beings  rise  in  cultivation  and 
mental  rank,  the  external  and  incoherent  gestures  gradually  de¬ 
crease.  They  transfer,  in  fact,  their  functions  to  a  more  perfect 
medium  of  expression  —  the  human  voice.  “  In  vocal  utterance, 
therefore,  we  have  merely  the  developed  form  of  human  gesture  — 
the  power  of  uttering  sounds  corresponding  not  merely  to  emo¬ 
tional  states,  but  to  all  the  varying  shades  both  of  thought  and 
volition.” 

The  emotional  and  volitional  departments  of  psychology  are 
touched  upon  at  less  length  than  the  intellectual  and  corporeal ; 
nor  do  they  present  much  that  is  distinctly  new.  As  an  attempt, 
however,  to  explain  and  methodize  the  fundamental  laws  of  mo¬ 
rality  as  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  individual,  we  are  glad  to  see 
so  clear  and  sensible  a  counterpoise  to  the  treatment  too  exclu¬ 
sively  forced  upon  us  of  late  by  Positivists  like  Mr.  Buckle  and 
others,  whose  view  of  man  is  solely  that  of  the  multitude  or  the 
genus,  and  whose  method  is  that  statistical  differentiation  in  which 
all  individuality  is  lost. 


THE  HEART’S  MELODIES.* 

IF  we  are  right  in  regarding  hymns  as  a  class  of  poetry — an 
axiom  the  reception  of  which,  whatever  may  be  its  truth,  seems 
to  be  very  far  from  universal  in  the  present  day  —  we  must  claim 
to  apply  to  them  the  principles  which  govern  our  judgment  of 
poetical  composition  generally,  irrespectively  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  subject-matter.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
disparagement  of  a  work  arranged  in  stanzas,  in  which  a  sacred 
name  occurs,  on  the  average,  once  in  every  three  or  four  lines, 

*  The  Heart's  Melodics.  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  new  Hymns  and 
Psalms,  for  Public  Worship  or  Domestic  Use.  By  Henry  Bateman.  London: 
John  Snow.  1862. 
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without  seeming  to  imply  a  disrespect  for  the  thoughts  which  it 
cmbodies;  and  a  depreciation  of  the  object  which  the  author  has 
in  view.  We,  however,  must  he  understood  to  judge  of  such  a 
composition  as  one  judges  of  a  schoolboy’s  copy.  The  truth  or 
beauty  of  the  moral  sentiment  which  lies  embodied  in  the 
strokes  of  his  pen  is  wholly  beside  the  question.  If  those 
strokes  are  lame  and  the  execution  blurred,  it  is  no  excuse 
that  the  ethical  lesson  is  unimpeachably  wholesome  and 
mideniably  true.  So,  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  simply 
regard  the  extent  to  which  the  requirements  of  poetical  expres¬ 
sion  and  metrical  execution  are  met,  and  forbear  to  enter  upon 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  teaching  conveyed.  It  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  however,  to  us,  as  neutral  critics  of  such  subject-matter,  to 
observe  that  it  seems  wholly  free  from  any  “  particular”  tendencies 
whatever.  We  can  discover  no  shade  of  preference  for  what  is 
high,  or  low,  or  broad,  or  liturgical,  or  sacramental,  or  evangelical, 
or  Nonconformist.  The  author  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  prefer  a 
mildly  emotional  way  of  expressing  generally  accepted  views  of 
religious  feeling  and  dogma.  Every  page  contains  its  hymn,  and 
is  headed  by  a  text  to  which  the  stanzas  below  it  are  more  or  less 
related.  They  are  arranged  in  five  sections,  of  which  the  first  is 
introductory,  intended  for  special  occasions,  and  the  three  interme¬ 
diate  ones  come  under  as  many  devotional  heads,  not  quite  agreeing 
with  the  rules  of  logical  division.  The  first  and  last  sections  bear 
also,  as  a  title  on  each  page,  the  occasion  for  which  they  are 
adopted,  or  the  sentiment  which  they  are  intended  to  express. 

If  a  machine  could  be  invented  and  set  to  work  for  turning  out 
devotional  poetry,  or  what  is  to  do  duty  conventionally  as  such,  this 
is  exactly  what  we  should  conceive  it  would  turn  out.  The  book 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  a  mill  at  so  much  aline.  It  is 
oven  more  like  the  Cambridge  butter  run  in  a  mould  at  so  much 
a  yard  —  so  rotund,  even,  and  unctuous  is  it.  The  same  mild, 
obvious,  and  indisputable  platitudes,  moral  and  devotional,  are  ever 
reproducing  themselves  as  we  turn  the  page.  They  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  different  metres.  Here  is  one  which  follows  that  of 
Cowper’s  -well-known  lines  on  Alexander  Selkirk,  beginning, 

“  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey :  — ” 

What  blessing  to  rest  on  his  love, 

What  comfort  when  he  is  our  friend, 

The  precious  assurance  how  sweet. 

That  he  will  uphold  to  the  end ! 

True,  we  are  baulked  of  the  rhyme  in  the  odd  lines,  which  is  so 
much  the  worse,  for  the  accentuation  is  so  strong  as  to  require  it. 
A  few  pages  further  back  the  same  sentiment  appears  as  — 

For  his  strength  is  everlasting, 

And  his  loving  care  the  best. 

And  again,  with  a  slight  shuffle  of  words  and  measure,  it  becomes 
a  little  further  on :  — 

Joy  to  have  a  loving  friend 
W ith  us  to  the  very  end, 

Comforting,  until  we  come 
To  our  happy  rest  and  home. 

The  reader  will  see  in  what  the  author  is  strong.  lie  can  make  up 
the  same  sentiment  with  minor  differences  in  a  considerable  diver¬ 
sity  of  metrical  forms,  just  as  the  sweet-stuff  shops  give  us  the 
same  sugary  element  in  any  shape  we  like  to  ask  for — a  pin-cushion, 
an  oyster,  a  candle-end,  or  an  image  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Indeed,  a 
great  deal  of  his  force  seems  expended  in  devising  somewhat  ex¬ 
travagant  types  of  stanza.  The  following  is  the  third  stanza  of  a 
hymn  of  sixteen  lines,  in  which  all  the  odd-numbered  verses  begin 
with  the  words  “  coming,  going !  ”  twice  repeated :  — 

Coming,  going  !  coming,  going !  lonesome  life  is  rough  and  rude, 

All  its  doings  false  and  feeble,  all  its  thought  ingratitude  ; 

Coming,  going  !  coming,  going  !  exquisitely  sad  the  need, 
Wonderfully  lone  and  dreary,  infinitely  sad,  indeed! 

The  reader  will  observe  the  semi-ironical  “  indeed  ”  at  the  finish, 
and  note  its  effect.  And  again,  we  have  the  following  reminiscence 
of  a  once  popular  air  which  we  do  not  think  has  before  been  trace¬ 
able  in  any  verses  meant  to  be  devotional :  — 

Oh,  wonderful  and  rare  delight !  To  feel  thy  presence  near, 

To  hear  thy  voice  of  gentleness  forbidding  us  to  fear, 

To  know  that  thou  art  guiding  us  through  time’s  uncertain  way, 

And  hast  for  us  a  home  prepared  where  shines  the  perfect  day. 

The  indignation  of  a  once  popular  preacher  at  all  the  best  tunes, 
by  which  he  meant  the  most  lively  ones,  being  left  to  the  world 
and  the  flesh  is  well  known,  and  these  verses  must,  apparently, 
have  been  framed  to  suit  such  reclaimed  melodies.  But  what  tune 
the  following  are  intended  for,  or  whether  for  any,  is  hard  to 
say:  — 

From  the  world’s  hot  wearying,  from  its  vexed  and  harsh  affairs, 

From  its  insincerity,  often  pain,  and  many  cares, 

Unto  thee,  my  soul’s  true  love,  gladly  turning  unto  thee, 

From  surrounding  troubling,  with  a  throbbing  heart  I  flee. 

The  harshness  of  thus  perpetually  forcing  the  participle  present  to 
stand  for  a  noun,  as  “wearying,”  “troubling  ” — especially  where 
we  have  real  nouns  on  the  root  exactly  suited  to  the  sense,  as 
“wearisomeness,”  “trouble” — is  very  tiresome,  as  imposing  on 
the  reader  the  effort  of  having  to  strain  his  attention  on  the  form 
of  the  language,  instead  of  devoting  it  wholly  to  the  thing  thought 
of.  Similar  is  the  objection  to  harshness  of  metre;  we  are  jolted 
awkwardly  in  such  a  couplet  as  the  following,  if  couplet  it  can  be 
called : — 

Love  upholding  and  sustaining,  which  nor  time  nor  death  shall  sever, 
Love,  and  grace,  and  fellowship,  comforting  our  souls  for  ever ! 

Whether  a  strain  be  put  on  the  word-forms  or  the  metrical 


forms  the  effect  is  the  same.  We  are  interrupted  in  the  progress 
of  the  thought,  and  are  conscious  of  having  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  base  matter  of  accidence,  etymology,  or  prosody,  which 
conveys  it ;  whereas,  all  these  ought  to  render  themselves  up  as 
perfectly  unobtrusive  instruments,  to  bring  the  thought  into  the 
mind.  Here  is  another  such  blunder  in  scansion,  the  couplet 
breaking  from  an  amble  into  a  trot : — 

Yet  God  is  our  own  God,  for  ever  and  for  ever ; 

Our  guide  even  unto  death,  his  mercy  failing  never ! 

Surely  the  treatment  of  a  sacred  subj  ect  should  not  be  the  signal 
for  escape  from  the  rules  that  bind  sound  to  sense. 

It  is  not  quite  a  fair  test  of  such  a  book  to  read  it  through,  or  a 
large  portion  of  it,  at  a  sitting.  It  was  never  meant  to  be  so  dealt 
with.  Still,  without  supposing  that  such  a  wholesale  sample 
could  agree  with  the  digestion  under  natural  circumstances  of 
appetite,  this  is  the  only  way  to  tell  if  there  be  in  it  much  repeti¬ 
tion,  much  sameness  of  subject,  and  level  dulness  of  style.  Much 
of  these  defects  will  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  hymn-book  that 
runs  almost  entirely  upon  the  subjective  feelings  of  the  worshipper, 
instead  of  upon  the  objective  reality  of  Him  who  is  worshipped. 
Into  these  spider-paths  many  modern  hymnologists  fail.  They  first 
spin  their  own  threads,  and  then  they  crawl  over  and  over  them. 
The  writer,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  says :  “  Long  and  varied 
experience  has  made  me  very  sensible  of  what  a  true  hymn  ought 
to  be  ;  I  am  well  aware  there  are,  herein,  some  poems  rather  than 
hymns,  for  which  excuse  may  be  urged,  that  the  book  is  proposed 
for  domestic  use  as  well  as  public  worship.”  Wre  have  not  been 
successful  in  distinguishing  for  which  of  his  pieces  he  thus 
apologizes  —  which  are  the  hymns  proper,  and  which  the  poems. 
We  are  further  informed  that  “  these  Hymns  and  Psalms  are  all 
copyright,”  and  that  “the  right  of  translation  is  reserved.”  Here 
there  should  seem  to  be  a  new  distinction — which  are  the  “hymns” 
and  which  the  “  psalms  F  ”  The  rights  of  copy  and  translation 
we  do  not  think  are  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with.  We 
doubt  whether  Tate  and  Brady  have  ever  suffered  much  from 
piratical  and  surreptitious  purveyors. 

The  great  merit  of  these  hymns,  perhaps,  is  that  they  will  make 
up  into  sermons  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  The  preacher 
in  quest  of  a  discourse  will  need  only  to  strip  off  the  tags,  and 
unravel  just  a  little  of  the  lines  to  complete  the  adaptation. 
There  are  texts  ready  chosen,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  head  of 
each  page,  and  warranted  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  verses  spun 
upon  them.  They  will,  when  thus  pared  and  potted  for  pulpit 
use,  be  found  to  want  a  little  salt,  which  can  be  added  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  Let  not  the  author  suspect  that  derision  lurks  in  this 
qualified  commendation.  Poetry,  even  would-be  poetry,  in  which 
there  lurks  an  honest  vein  of  wholesome  prose,  pent  up  and  ready 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  longs  and  shorts,  is  not  a  despicable 
thing.  It  proves,  after  all,  that  the  matter  is  intelligible  —  that 
there  is  reason  at  the  bottom,  though  rhyme  on  the  surface  ;  and 
when  we  pronounce  it  fit  for  sermons,  we  imply  that  it  is  not 
only  intelligible  but  simple.  The  same  could  not  be  said  of  the 
Christian  Year.  Nay,  the  very  opposite  has,  we  believe,  on 
high  authority,  been  said.  Our  author,  often  as  he  trips  us  up  in 
the  metre,  is  always  comprehensible,  down  to  any  level,  in  the 
subject-matter  of  poem,  hymn,  or  psalm.  His  verses  do  not  leave 
a  precipitate  of  mere  nonsense  when  the  suspending  force  of  metre 
is  withdrawn.  Here  is  a  better  specimen :  — 

We  are  so  weak,  so  frail  and  weak, 

So  little  do  we  know, 

That  though  it  is  our  home  we  seek, 

We  tremble  as  we  go. 

We  weary  with  our  ceaseless  care, 

And  failures  numberless ; 

While  sorrows  meet  us  everywhere, 

And  snares  and  sins  distress. 

This  shows  precisely  the  quality  which  we  mean,  and  this  is,  in 
spirit,  a  little  above  the  average  of  the  volume.  Now,  taking  this 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  stuff  offered  as  hymn,  we  put  it  to  any 
candid  reader  whether  our  proposal  to  commute  it  in  form  for  so 
much  sermon  is  not  based  on  a  practical  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  ?  Here,  again,  we  will  quote  what  will  show  that  its  weak¬ 
ness  as  well  as  its  strength  commends  the  mixture  for  homiletic 
purposes.  The  following  is  just  such  a  touch  of  jerky  quaintDess 
as  hits  the  fancy  of  some  preachers  of  popular  mark  and  familiar 
style.  “  He,”  we  premise,  is  “  the  missionary :  ”  — • 

Yet  tenderly,  suasively,  everywhere,  ever. 

He  tells  of  the  Saviour’s  so  exquisite  love  ; 

His  gentle  compassion  that  faileth,  no,  never, 

The  merciful  wisdom  that  guideth  above. 

It  is  painful  to  speak  on  the  whole  discouragingly  of  a  work 
probably  executed  in  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  intended  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  Divine  worship.  Yet  the  existing  number  of  hymnals 
is  surely  not  so  limited  as  to  constitute  a  call  upon  any  new  ex¬ 
perimentalist  in  sacred  verse  to  put  his  hand  to  the  work.  A  well- 
judged  selection  from  all  existing  collections  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  a  wise  and  a  good  work.  There  is  a  redundancy  of  husk  in  this 
crop,  prolific  as  of  late  years  it  has  heen.  A  man  may  be  “  very 
sensible  of  what  a  true  hymn  ought  to  be,”  who  is  utterly  unable 
to  write  one.  We  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Bateman  has  only  proved 
his  own  inability,  though  we  very  much  question  whether  any¬ 
thing  in  the  present  volume  will  survive  to  form  part  of  the 
metrical  heritage  of  Christendom.  To  select,  and  prune,  and 
incorporate  might  be,  however,  more  clearly  within  the  practical 
power  which  is  allied  to  his  theoretic  sensibility  on  the  score  of 
“true  hymns,”  than  to  produce  original  compositions.  Yet  we  will 
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not  conclude  without  a  mention  of  two  or  three  more  favourable 
specimens  which  are  amid  the  rest  of  the  volume  as  grain  to  the 
chaff.  Such  are  No.  cccxxx.,  entitled  “  Prayer ;  ”  No.  cccviii.,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Missionary  ”  (not  the  one  hereinbefore  quoted)  ;  and 
No.  cccxlvii.,  “Life  a  Conflict.”  We  will  extract  the  last,  as, 
perhaps,  exempt  from  some  of  the  objections  which  we  have  urged 
against  the  bulk  of  the  volume ;  though  even  here  we  must  take 
exception  to  “  armour  and  shield.”  Surely  St.  Paul,  in  “  the 
whole  armour  of  God,”  includes  the  “shield  of  faith  ” :  — 

Life  is  a  battle-field, 

Where  we  must  dare  and  do ; 

Armour  we  need,  and  shield, 

And  weapons  bright  and  true. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  must  be 
Our  Captain  in  this  war  ; 

Who  follow  him  shall  sec 
How  great  his  triumphs  are. 

Our  enemies  are  these  — 

Satan,  the  world,  and  sin  ; 

Nor  may  we  hope  for  peace 
Till  heaves,  we  enter  in. 

Courage !  through  Christ,  our  Lord. 

The  battle  must  be.  won  ; 

And  we  must  hear  His  word  — 

Eest,  for  the  war  is  done ! 


THE  FARM  AND  FEUIT  OF  OLD.* 

IT  would  seem  from  the  sample  of  produce  now  presented,  that 
this  “Market  Gardener”  must  have  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  regions  round  about  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  so  great  has 
been  the  discrimination  and  judgment  shown  by  him  in  calculating 
and  supplying  the  fitting  commodities  for  a  literary  market.  His 
poetic  preface,  indeed,  appears  to  imply  that  lie  is  venturing  upon 
a  field  with  which  he  has  little  previous  acquaintance;  but 
whether  the  very  creditable  specimen  of  his  powers  which  he  now 
puts  forth  bespeaks  favour  for  a  first  appearance,  or  rather  betokens 
an  old  and  practised  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this 
version  of  the  First  and  Second  Georgies  is  quite  good  enough  to 
take  a  high  place  among  translations  of  the  Classics,  and  certainly 
quite  good  enough  to  justify  the  “Market  Gardener”  in  taking 
heart,  and  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  “  Kine  and  Bees  of  Old.” 

Unlike  the  field  of  Homeric  Translation,  that  of  Virgilian,  espe¬ 
cially  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Georgies,  is  happily  not  over  crowded, 
but  admits  of  ample  room  for  new  competitors  to  display  their 
powers  in  it.  The  vexed  question  of  the  Hexameter  is  not 
so  much  as  alluded  to,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  such  a 
matter  as  Translations  of  the  Georgies;  nor,  indeed,  could  it 
with  any  show  of  reason  be  pleaded  that  a  didactic  poem,  calm, 
quiet,  and  preceptive,  stands  in  need  of  the  reproduction  in  English 
of  that  spirited  metre  which  in  the  Greek  was  the  fittest  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  which  Italy,  unoriginative 
as  she  was,  took,  by  right  of  conquest,  from  her  polished  captive. 
In  this  field,  no  rival  professors,  spirantes  naribus  ignem ,  do  fierce 
battle,  or  bandy  “  Last  Words  ”  in  contemptuous  pity  for  those  who 
differ  from  them.  Indeed,  there  is  little  division  hitherto  among 
translators  of  the  Georgies  as  to  the  choice  of  a  metre  ;  for  all  the 
translations  of  them  into  English  verse  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  have  been  either  in  heroics  or  blank  verse.  Previously, 
there  had  been  one  or  two  attempts  to  render  Virgil  in  Spenserian 
stanzas,  but  the  unanimous  disuse  of  them  thenceforward  tells  a 
tale  of  its  impracticability  for  representing  the  peculiar  structure 
of  Virgil’s  versification.  When,  therefore,  the  “  Market  Gardener  ” 
takes  the  field,  he  finds  there  before  him  one  or  two  prominent 
names  —  Dryden,  and  after  him,  with  a  very  wide  interval,  So- 
theby;  and,  among  more  modern  versifiers,  the  Itann  Kennedys, 
father  and  son.  The  versions  of  Sewell  and  Singleton,  which, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Itann  Kennedy,  are  in  blank  verse,  are 
inferior  to  his,  and  indeed  claim  little  notice.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  new  competitor  has  only  two  formidable  antagonists- — old  Dry¬ 
den,  “  glorious  John,”  with  his  famous  heroics,  which  give  us 
more  of  himself  than  Virgil  —  and  Mr.  C.  Kennedy,  whose  blank 
verse  translation  is  scholarly,  close,  and  accurate,  but  here  and 
there  disfigured  by  hard,  foreign  words,  such  as  “  arboraceous,” 
“sequacious,”  “minacious,”  “multiform,”  “abduction,”  for  which 
very  much  better  English  equivalents  might  have  been  found. 
The  “Market  Gardener”  has  selected,  wisely,  we  think,  the 
metre  of  the  former ;  and,  whilst  avoiding  the  latitude  of  his 
poetic  predecessor,  has  also  done  well  to  clothe  his  couplets 
in  an  easy,  natural,  unaffected  dress,  which  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  somewhat  stilted  version  of  his  blank-verse  rival.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Georgies,  and  how  they  should  be  translated, 
both  Addison  and  Dr.  Johnson  have  delivered  themselves  of 
weighty  dicta.  Tried  by  the  test  of  these,  our  new  aspirant 
will  be  found  entitled  to  a  fair  measure  of  approval.  The  former 
lays  it  down  that  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry — between 
Varro’s  way  of  putting  agricultural  precepts,  and  Virgil’s — consists 
in  the  poet  choosing  the  pleasanter  way  of  enforcing  the  same 
truths  and  rules  as  the  prose  writer.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  vague 
enough ;  but  we  suppose  all  will  agree  that  our  “  Market  Gardener’s” 
verse  is  a  pleasanter  piece  of  reading  than  a  page  of  Davidson’s 
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prose.  But  when  Addison  adds  that  the  style  of  a  translator  of 
the  Georgies  should  be  “  warm  and  glowing,  and  that  everything 
described  should  immediately  present  itself  and  rise  up  before  the 
reader’s  view”  —  and  further,  “that  he  should  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  let  his  subj  ect  debase  his  style,  but  everywhere  to 
keep  up  his  verse  in  all  the  pomp  of  numbers  and  dignity  of 
words”  —  everyone  recognises  a  fair  and  available  test,  and  ac¬ 
cepts  this  as  a  proper  boundary  line  between  the  translation  and 
the  parody.  Addison,  no  doubt,  penned  the  above  criticism  with 
Dryden’s  translation  of  Virgil  before  his  mind’s  eye ;  but,  while 
we  fancy  we  could  pick  out  lines  and  couplets  in  Dryden’s 
Georgies  in  which  he  sinks  beneath  that  dignity  of  words  on 
which  the  critic  insists,  a  careful  perusal  of  The  Farm  and  Fruit 
of  Old  warrants  the  conclusion  that  such  faults  are  extremely 
rare  in  this  latest  classical  translation,  and  that  its  author 
so  hits  the  happy  mean  between  dignity  and  familiarity  as  to 
produce  a  version  lively  and  yet  sustained,  and  natural,  yet  not 
wanting  in  grace  and  becomingness.  And  certainly  to  it,  in  a 
large  measure  (and  even  in  the  case  of  Dryden  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  express  unlimited  approval),  may  be  applied  without  fear  the 
saying  of  Johnson  in  reference  to  the  elements  of  success  in  a 
translation,  that  “he  only  is  the  master,  who  keeps  the  mind  in 
pleasing  captivity,  whose  pages  are  perused  with  eagerness,  and  in 
hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again,  and  whose  conclusion  is 
perceived  with  no  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon 
departing  day.”  Of  such  masterpieces  how  few  can  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  books  remember!  How  few  works  will  bear  a 
reperusal!  It  is  claiming  something  within  reason  for  the 
pleasant  version  before  us,  to  assert  that  it  contains  many  passages 
so  easy,  graphic,  and  natural,  that  the  mind  recurs  to  them  and 
retains  them;  and  we  can  readily  conceive  that  their  charm  would 
be  as  great  to  the  unlearned  reader  as  to  the  classical  scholar. 

One  or  two  such  passages  may  be  quoted,  with  the  explanation 
that  others  have  been  marked  as  good  or  better  than  these.  The 
first  is  the  enumeration  of  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm :  — 

It  thunders  from  the  head  quarters  of  the  north, 

With  eastern  halls  and  western  pealing  forth  ; 

The  meadows  all  with  brimming  fosses  swim, 

And  mariners  their  dripping  canvas  trim. 

No  storm  unwitting  bursts  ;  or  if  it  sigh 
Far  down  the  glen,  the  cranes  soar  up  the  sky ; 

Or  if  in  heaven,  the  heifer  spies  it  there, 

And  opes  her  nostrils  wide  to  snuff  the  air ; 

Or  round  the  lake  the  twittering  swallows  scud. 

And  frogs  croak  grandam  ditties  in  the  mud. 

Ofttimes  the  emmet  from  her  snug  abode 
Brings  out  her  eggs  and  plods  a  chary  road  ; 

The  rainbow  drinks  its  till ;  the  crows  fly  home, 

With  jostling  wings  the  cawing  squadrons  come. 

The  different  sea  birds,  and  the  birds  that  bore 
The  Asian  marsh  of  sweet  Cayster’s  shore, 

With  copious  dews  their  bustling  shoulders  lave, 

And  duck  their  heads  beneath  the  curling  wave ; 

Then  deeper  still  into  the  breakers  dash, 

And  wanton  in  the  luxury  of  spash. 

But  stalking  lonely  on  the  arid  plain, 

The  sullen  raven  hoarsely  croaks  for  rain. 

Nor  e’en  the  maids  who  ply  their  task  at  night 
Have  fail’d  to  read  the  coming  storm  aright, 

Beholding  now,  upon  the  burning  wick 

The  lamp-oil  splutter,  and  the  mushrooms  stick. 

Georgic  i.  370 — 92.  Translation,  430 — 55. 

In  tbc  fifth  verse  of  this  extract  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
word  “  unwitting,”  which  the  translator  connects  with  the  storm, 
whereas,  it  belongs  to  those  who  foresee  the  storm.  But  we  look 
in  vain  for  a  better  version  in  Dryden.  He  is  quite  wide  of  the 
mark  when  he  translates  “Wet  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most 
unwise ;  ”  while  Kennedy,  the  structure  of  whose  verse  admits  of 
more  literalness,  gives  the  more  accurate,  though  prosaic,  ren¬ 
dering  — 

“  The  shower  did  never  hurt  us  unforewarn’d.” 

Perhaps,  too,  in  the  last  verse  but  four,  “  sullen  ”  is  not  a  true 
exponent  of  the  epithet  “  improba,”  as  applied  to  “  comix.”  But 
the.  passage  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  general  effect,  and  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  Virgilian  translators,  whose  armour  strikes  us 
as  even  less  proof  against  little  chinks  and  crevices  without  pre¬ 
senting  so  satisfactory  a  general  soundness.  Equally  favourable 
specimens  of  the  powers  displayed  in  this  translation  will  be  found 
in  the  passage  about  the  battles  of  the  Civil  war  (I.  489-97 ; 
Tr.  567-76),  in  the  praise  of  Italy  (II.  1 36-44 ;  Tr.  162-72),  and 
in  the  whole  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Georgic,  in  praise  of 
a  country  life.  In  some  of  these  passages,  and  elsewhere  through 
the  two  books,  the  heroic  couplet  is  occasionally  diversified,  with  a 
pleasant  effect,  by  the  introduction  of  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  of 
which  either  the  first  and  third  and  the  second  and  fourth  rhyme ; 
or,  as  in  Tennyson’s  In  Mcmoriam,  the  first  and  fourth  and  the 
second  and  third.  As  a  specimen  from  the  second  book,  however, 
we  select,  for  its  shortness  as  well  as  completeness,  a  favourite 
passage  (II.  362-70;  Tr.  430-39)  as  to  the  culture  of  young 
vines : — 

But  while  young  life  is  nestling  delicate 
In  callow  leaflets,  spare  their  tender  state ; 

And  while  the  glad  shoots  frolic  on  the  breeze, 

Loose-rein’d  on  space,  and  prancing  as  they  please, 

Apply  not  yet  the  pruning  falchion  keen, 

But  nip  them  with  your  nails,  and  thin  between  ; 

Until  they  hug  the  elms  with  hearty  strain, 

Then  strip  their  locks,  and  clip  their  arms  amain  : 

Till  then  they  shrink  from  steel,  then  bravely  play 
The  iron  Lord,  and  check  their  flaunting  spray. 
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No  other  version  of  this  passage,  that  we  know  of,  gives  us,  in  the 
fourth  verse,  the  full  force  of  Virgil’s  hold  metaphor :  — 

Lax  is  per  purum  immissus  habenis. 

Kennedy,  indeed,  recognises  it  in  his  translation : — 

“  The  gladsome  tendril  shoots  unrein’d  and  free.” 

But  Dryden,  and  most  who  have  followed  him,  ignore  the 
metaphor  altogether.  Yet  it  is  very  expressive  ;  and  if 
Virgil’s  fastidious  taste  left  it  undisturbed,  what  are  his  trans¬ 
lators,  that  they  should  omit  it  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part  ? 
Few  of  these  have  rendered  the  two  last  lines  of  the  above 
extract  more  happily  than  the  translator  under  review.  Indeed, 
his  work  bears  ample  evidence  of  a  singular  ease  and  aptness  in 
translation  of  single  lines  and  couplets,  and  shows  him  to  be  as 
much  alive  to  minutice  as  to  general  execution.  Witness  the 
following  examples  of  this,  which  have  been  strung  together  in 
passing : — 

Ac  tua  nautae 

Numina  sola  colant. — Georg.  I.  29-30. 

“  And  sailors  own  no  providence  but  thee.” 

Ilia  seges  demum  —  ruperunt  horrea  messes. — 47-9. 

“  That  cornland  best  shall  pay  the  farmer’s  cost 
Which  twice  hath  felt  the  sun,  and  twice  the  frost. 

His  wildest  vows  with  double  answer  greet 
And  burst  his  garners  with  a  world  of  wheat.” 

Inopi  metuens  formica  senectse. — 186. 

“  And  emmets  sage 

Provide  against  the  bankruptcy  of  age.” 

Kudus  ara,  sere  nudus. — 299. 

“  Plough  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  in  your  shirt-sleeves  sow.” 

This  is  better  than  most  versions,  and  as  good  as  Kennedy's 
“  Strip  for  the  plough,  and  strip  for  sowing  too.” 

Cum  nix  alta  jacet,  glaciem  cum  fiumina  trudunt. — 310. 

“  When  snow  lies  deep,  and  streams  push  icy  packs.” 

Qualem  scope  cava  montis  convallc  solemus 
Despicere.— II.  186-7. 

“  Like  soft  savannahs  sloping  ’ncath  our  feet 

Where  kollow-curv’d  the  mountain  valleys  meet.” 

Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tinguere  Sole3 
Hibcrni,  vel  quoc  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet  ? — II.  4S1-2. 

“  How  winter  suns  in  ocean  plunge  so  soon. 

And  what  belates  the  timid  nights  of  June  ?  ” 

All  these  are  instances  of  neat  and  scholarly  translation.  In  the 
last  quoted,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  translator  sides  with  Dryden 
and  Kennedy  in  taking  “  tardis”  to  mean  “slow  to  come,”  rather 
than  “  slow  to  go,”  which  Conington  supports  on  the  faith  of  a 
passage  in  Lucretius.  But  Servius  is  with  the  poetical  translators, 
as  is  also  Dubner  in  his  notes  to  Didot’s  Bijou  Edition  of  Virgil. 
And  surely  the  interpretation  which  points  a  contrast  between 
■winter  days  and  summer  nights  accords  best  with  the  antithetic 
character  of  the  whole  passage. 

But  while  much  praise  is  due  to  the  “Market  Gardener”  in 
respect  of  his  successful  and  judicious  catering  for  the  literary 
market,  it  would  be  a  false  kindness  to  forbear  noting  one  or  two 
defects,  easy  of  correction  before  the  “  Farm  and  Fruit  ”  reappear, 
as  we  hope  to  see  them,  in  company  with  “  the  Ivine  and  Bees  of 
Old.”  To  translate  a  poet,  one  should  have  a  large  portion  of  the 
poetic  faculty ;  but  a  too  luxuriant  imagination  may  exceed  or 
outrun  the  original  in  reproducing  it.  Images,  in  themselves  pretty 
and  fitting,  may  entirely  fail  of  representing  the  original,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  copy.  For  example,  when  in  the  istGeorgic, 
in  the  3 1 4th  verse,  our  translator  renders, — 

Spicea  jam  campis  cum  messis  inhorruit, 

“  When  tufts  of  harvest  tassel  o’er  the  plain,” 
there  is  no  reproduction  of  the  original,  and  the  image  substituted 
has  no  justification  in  the  Latin.  So,  too,  in  Georg.  1,  396,  the 
translation  of 

Nec  fratris  racliis  obnoxia  surgere  Luna. 

“  Nor  doth  the  Moon  her  brother's  gold  discount,” 

is  objectionable,  as  going  beyond  the  original,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  translator’s  metaphor  savoring  of  the  City  and  the  Bank.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  translation  of 

Tam  multac  scelerum  facies, 

“  Such  floutings  of  sin’s  face,” 

in  v.  506,  may  not  be  included  in  the  same  category. 

There  may  also  be  found  a  few  instances  of  mistranslation  in  the 
two  books  before  us  —  e.  g.  where,  in  G.  i.  15,  “Tercentum  nivei 
juvenci  ”  is  translated  “Three  hundred  steers;”  whereas  the 
sense  requires  that  in  this  passage,  as  in  numberless  others,  which 
will  occur  to  the  scholar,  we  should  recognize  the  poetic  use  of 
the  definite  for  the  indefinite.  Again,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  v.  20,  “  With  cypress  fresh  unfibred  from  the  roots  ”  is  an 
adequate  translation  of  “  Teneram  ab  radice  ferens— cupressum.”  In 
translating  G.  i.  222,  “  Gnossiaque  ardentes  decedat  stellacoronre,” 
the  “Market  Gardener”  mistranslates  “decedat”  “emerge;” 
whereas  a  comparison  with  v.  450  of  this  Georgic  and  v.  466  of 
the  Fourth  would  show  that  the  correct  interpretation  is  the  very 
opposite  “  set.”  We  are  not  sure  that  he  quite  realizes  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “Addunt  in  spatia”  (G.  i.  513),  when  he  translates  it 
“  fling  themselves  on  space,”  a  different  idea  from  the  true  meaning, 
which  is  “quicken  their  speed  at  each  successive  round.’  At  the 
300th  line,  too,  of  the  2nd  Georgic,  we  counsel  a  reconsideration 


of  “  Neve  flagella  summa  pete  —  Tantus  amor  teme.”  The 
translation  of  the  last  clause,  “The  vine  so  loves  the  ground  that 
all  would  stray,”  is  so  very  obscure  that  we  know  not  how  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  explanations  of  Conington,  or  Martyn,  or  any 
other  commentator.  Mr.  Kennedy  confines  himself  to  the  safe 
version,  “  Such  is  the  love  of  earth  ;”  and  Dryden  characteristically 
shirks  the  difficulty  altogether.  So  much  the  more  reason  is  there 
that  the  “Market  Gardener”  should  prove  liis  vocation  by  dealing 
manfully  with  it. 

When  we  have  entered  a  protest  against  the  villanous  rhyme  in 
G.  i.  555-6  (Tr.),  of  “sconce”  and  “bronze,”  and  conjured  the 
translator  to  think  twice  ere  he  again  prints  “King  Phaneus  ”  as 
his  English  version  of  Rex  ipse  Phanams,  and  to  let  the  fact  that 
Chian  wine  (for  Phan®  was  a  port  and  promontory  of  Chios)  is 
meant  weigh  with  him  in  any  revision  of  his  volume,  the  very 
moderate  catalogue  of  blemishes  which  we  have  noted  in  his 
translation  is  expended  ;  and  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  add  that  these 
are  far  outnumbered  by  its  excellences. 

The  author  deserves  credit  for  spirit  in  undertaking  a  task 
which  Dryden,  the  great  master  of  numbers,  has  accomplished 
before  him,  and  high  praise  for  the  “  patient  toil  and  love  that 
does  its  best  ”  which  has  carried  him  thus  far  through  it.  The 

,  ...  .  O 

line  just  quoted  is  his  poetic  expression  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  perceive  and  render  Virgil’s  meaning — pains  which  have  assuredly 
resulted  in  anything  but  failure.  In  taking  leave  of  him,  till  he 
reappears  at,  we  hope,  no  distant  period,  as  the  translator  of  the 
other  Georgies,  we  assure  him  of  cordial  sympathy  with  his  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  task  of  faithfully  copying  good  ancient  models, 
rather  than  trusting  to  originality,  which  so  often  is  another  name 
for  sheer  nonsense.  When,  in  his  second  prefatory  stanza,  he 
expresses  this,  after  this  fashion  — 

And  in  this  waning  of  poetic  day, 

With  all  so  mistv,  moonlight,  and  grotesque, 

What  harm  to  quit  such  medley  picturesque 
And  chase  the  sunset  of  a  clearer  ray  — 

it  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  some  of  our  poetasters  would 
catch  the  echo  of  his  verse,  and,  pondering  upon  it,  lay  to  heart  its 
teaching. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES  OE  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON.* 

O  one  will  deny  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  selections 
which  are  being  printed  in  this  series  from  the  papers  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  the  very  last  name  they  ought  to  bear 
is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Despatches.  So  far  as  the 
present  volume  is  concerned,  they  might  with  far  more  propriety 
be  called  the  despatches  of  the  Prince  Regent’s  Ministers.  A 
very  small  number  of  the  Duke’s  own  compositions  appear  at 
distant  intervals  amid  the  mass  of  other  letters  and  memoranda ; 
but  the  chief  part  in  the  correspondence  is  sustained  by  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Even  of  the  few  despatches 
which  come  from  the  Duke’s  own  hand,  a  certain  number  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  a  relic  of  the  Duke  that  the  present  volume  will 
excite  general  interest.  The  mass  of  the  papers  it  contains  had 
no  other  connection  with  him  than  that  copies  of  them  were 
furnished  to  him,  which  he  read,  and  happily  preserved. 

But  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  diplomatists,  as  well  as  the  fore¬ 
most  general  of  his  time ;  and  all  the  threads  of  English  diplomacy 
passed  through  his  hands.  Everything  that  there  was  of  secret  in 
the  foreign  transactions  of  the  Ministers  of  that  day  was  unveiled 
to  him  ;  and,  therefore,  his  papers,  even  when  winnowed  of  the 
productions  of  his  own  pen,  must  necessarily  be  of  importance  to 
the  historian.  The  volumes  increase  in  value  in  precise  proportion 
as  the  Duke  became  a  man  of  more  importance,  and  played  his 
part  on  a  wider  stage.  The  volume  before  us  is,  therefore,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series  that  has  appeared,  inasmuch  as  it 
refers  to  the  year  of  peace  that  preceded  the  Hundred  Days,  in 
which  Wellington  for  the  first  time  acted  in  a  purely  political 
capacity.  The  change  is  very  perceptible  in  the  increased  interest 
of  his  papers.  The  military  details,  which  occupied  so  unwelcome 
a  prominence  in  the  former  volumes,  disappear  almost  entirely ; 
and  their  place  is  more  agreeably  occupied  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  negotiations  which  England  was  carrying  on  with  Europe  at 
Vienna,  and  with  America  at  Ghent.  It  is  not  that  the  papers 
tell  us  any  actual  fact  of  which  the  world  was  ignorant  before. 
But  they  bring  out  with  more  vigour  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  acted  in  those  times,  and  the  motives  under  which  they 
acted.  No  one  of  the  present  day  entertains  any  exaggerated 
respect  for  Lord  Liverpool.  But  few  people  could  state  very 
definitely  the  grounds  for  the  estimate  which  is  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  entertained.  Any  one  who  has  the  courage  to  work 
conscientiously  through  this  bulky  volume  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  can  give  a  reason  for  the  contempt 
that  is  in  him.  The  full  meanness  of  the  man’s  intellectual  stature 
will  stand  out  before  the  reader’s  mind  in  very  distinct  outlines. 
In  these  confidential  letters  he  does  full  justice  to  the  Tadpole 
and  Taper  spirit  in  which  he  assumed  to  shape  the  course  of  an 
epoch  so  momentous.  Contrasted  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
stern  and  trenchant  sagacity,  or  with  Lord  Castlereagh’s  far-seeing 
statesmanship,  his  petty  Parliamentary  tactics  appear  infinitely 

*  Supplementary  Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda  of  Field- 
Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Vol.  ix.  London. 
Murray:  1862. 
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despicable.  The  mantle  of  the  “  King’s  Friend/’  who  rose 
to  power  and  rank  by  his  skill  in  the  secret  manipulation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  descended  upon  him  in  due  succession ; 
and  he  was  never  able  to  extricate  himself  from  its  folds.  He 
looked  at  all  things,  in  one  hemisphere  or  the  other,  purely  from  a 
debater’s  point  of  view.  His  lot  was  cast  in  times  when  the 
destiny  of  millions  for  generations  to  come  might  be  marred  by  a 
single  error;  but  his  first,  almost  his  only,  question  was,  what 
would  look  well  in  parliament.  Whether  it  was  the  fate  of 
Saxony,  or  Poland,  or  Naples,  or  Canada,  or  Africa  that  was 
under  discussion,  what  might  be  said  for  it,  and  what  might  be 
said  against  it  from  either  side  of  the  Speaker’s  chair,  constituted 
the  pros  and  cons  of  his  mental  argument.  It  is  difficult  in  words 
to  distinguish  between  this  whipper-in  statesmanship  and  the 
fitting  deference  to  national  opinion  which  every  constitutional 
Minister  must  pay.  But  a  perusal  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  letters  will 
describe  a  distinction  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Castlereagh’s  reputation  will  profit 
from  the  publication  of  such  of  his  letters  as  have  not  appeared 
before.  Posterity  will  necessarily  rate  more  highly  his  diplomatic 
achievements  during  that  eventful  period  than  his  contemporaries 
did.  Contemporaries  are  bad  judges  of  diplomatic  merit.  The 
picture  which  they  look  upon  is  imperfectly  developed.  They  see 
the  results,  and  they  decide  whether  those  results  are  great  or 
small.  But  they  do  not  see  the  background  of  difficulties,  which 
form  the  scale  by  which  the  true  magnitude  of  those  results  ought 
to  be  measured.  Contemporaries  saw  that  many  small  States  were 
crushed  by  the  arrangements  of  Vienna,  and  that  one  or  two  of 
the  larger  monarchies,  especially  that  of  Russia,  were  sensibly 
strengthened.  Therefore  they  concluded  that  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  to  aggrandise  the  greater  monarchies, 
and  that  the  English  Minister,  biassed  by  political  prejudices  or 
dazzled  by  royal  condescension,  had  unworthily  lent  himself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object.  As  the  confidential  correspondence 
of  that  period  makes  its  appearance  bit  by  bit,  we  are  learning  to  form 
a  juster  estimate  of  what  Lord  Castlercagh  effected  at  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  hard  to  set  limits  to  the  evils  which  would  have  been 
the  result  of  greater  facility  or  less  caution  on  tl-ie  part  of  the 
English  plenipotentiary.  That  Alexander  would,  but  for  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  obstinate  resistance,  have  absorbed  the  whole  of 
Poland  into  the  Russian  empire,  and  that  Prussia  would  have 
indemnified  herself  by  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony, 
appears  certain  ;  and  that  France  and  Austria  would  have  plunged 
Europe  back  into  war,  in  their  efforts  to  resist,  seems  not  im¬ 
probable.  The  greediness  of  the  Powers  who  had  met  to  divide 
the  spoil  threatened  incessantly  to  bring  them  into  collision  ;  and 
it  was  on  Lord  Castlereagh  that  the  ungracious  task  of  moderation' 
their  extravagant  pretensions  fell.  If  he  had  failed,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  come  to  the  abrupt  and  angry  close  which  seemed  more 
than  once  inevitable,  Napoleon’s  return  would  have  been  safe  and 
easy.  It  was  hard,  but  it  was  unavoidable,  that  those  who  only 
saw  the  result  in  a  considerable  accession  to  Alexander’s  frontier, 
should  have  accused  Lord  Castlereagh  of  being  his  tool,  when  he 
had  been,  in  reality,  resisting  Alexander’s  pretensions  up  to  the 
very  brink  of  war.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his  reputation 
for  an  undue  partiality  to  absolute  Sovereigns  and  their  Ministers 
with  the  bitter  reflections  we  may  now  read  in  his  confidential 
letters  upon  Alexander’s  perfidy  and  Metternich’s  crooked  ways. 

These  papers  furnish  one  or  two  curious  contributions  to  Metter¬ 
nich’s  personal,  history.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  that  Alexander 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  corruption  of  all  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  that,  in  the  height  of  the  Polish  controversy,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  gain  over  Metternich  by  a  bribe.  There  is  no"  ground 
for  supposing  that  Metternich  had'justified  the  insult  by  any  con¬ 
duct  of  his  own  ;  but.  it  illustrates  the  political  morality  of  the 
Russian  statesmen  with  whom  Alexander  was  best  acquainted. 
But  it  is  still  more  curious  to  find  that  part  of  the  bribe  was  an 
offer  of  assisting  Metternich  in  an  amorous  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  the  object  of  which  is,  of  course,  not  particularly 
specified.  A  lady-killing  plenipotentiary  seems  almost  as  para¬ 
doxical  a  combination  of  characters  as  a  dancing  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Metternich’s  extraordinary  fondness  for  intrigues  of  a 
less  tender  character  is  curiously  illustrated  by  one  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  papers  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  memorandum  from  the  pen 
of  Savary,  describing  the  state  of  political  alliances  in  Paris  at 
the  moment  that  Napoleon’s  landing  from  Elba  was  announced. 
Whether  Savary  tells  the  truth  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
extensive  connexions  among  the  lower  class  of  political  adventurers 
probably  enabled  him  to  tell  the  truth  if  he  chose.  His  story  is, 
that  towards  the  close  of  1814  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons 
became  extreme,  and  Fouclie,  who  always  snuffed  a  revolution 
from  afar,  prepared  himself  to  take  advantage  of  it.  When  he  had 
just  begun  to  sound  the  agents  who  would  be  necessary  to  him  in 
such  a  movement,  he  received  a  communication  from  Metternich, 
inquiring-  whether  the  substitution  of  Napoleon’s  son  with  a 
regency,  instead  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  would  be  acceptable  in 
France.  On  inquiry,  Fouche  found  that  “the  idea  was  popular ;  and 
he  commenced  his  intrigues  upon  that  basis.  During  the  whole 
course  of  them  he  remained  in  constant  communication  with 
Metternich,  who  was  all  this  time  making  promises  of  the 
stanchest  support  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  they  were  destined 
to  be  barren  of  any  fruit.  Napoleon  had  held  aloof  from 
all  communication  with  his  own  partisans  in  France.  He 
was  satisfied  to  watch  the  state  of  public  feeling  through 
the  newspapers.  As  he  himself  expressed  it  —  “°Son  agent 
a  Paris  etoit  le  Moniteur.”  The  consequence  was,  that 


Fouche’s  and  Metternich’s  intrigues  were  conducted  without  any 
reference  to  Elba;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  everything  was 
ready,  when  the  workmen  were  prepared  to  rise,  and  the  army  to 
revolt,  and  Fouche  had  actually  selected  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bourbons,  the  whole 
conspiracy  was  suddenly  dissipated  by  the  news  that  Napoleon  had 
landed  at  Cannes.  The  conspirators  were  completely  discon¬ 
certed,  and  all  the  personal  hopes  which  they  had  founded  upon 
the  success  of  their  enterprise  were  scattered.  But  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  watching  the  result  of  their  labours  in  the  electrical 
rapidity  with  which  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread  from  regiment  to 
regiment,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  Metternich’s 
trickery  seldom  issued  in  any  result  more  satisfactory  to  himself. 
The  English  Ministers  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  it,  for  it  was 
a  second  nature  with  him.  But  the  confidential  despatches  in  this 
volume  show  how  heartily  it  disgusted  them,  and  how  grievously 
it  hampered  their  policy. 


CANADA  AND  THE  CRIMEA* 

HIS  book  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own,  and  a  peculiar  value. 
In  the  first  place,  the  letters  and  journals  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  were  never  intended  for  publication.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  literary  pretentiousness  about  it  —  no  affectation  of  fine 
thought  and  unusual  faculties  of  observation — no  glare  of  colour, 
or  glitter  of  metaphor,  or  purple  patches  of  word-painting,  which 
are  so  fatiguing  in  the  fine  writers  of  the  present  day.  In  the  next 
place,  it  has  a  peculiar  value  in  enabling  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  thoughts,  opinions,  and  moral  elevation  of  character  of 
one  who  was  simply  a  brave  and  intelligent  English  officer  and 
gentleman,  while  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  true 
temper  and  reliability  of  one  of  our  great  weapons  of  security — 
the  army.  That  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  cut  short  in  a 
career  of  great  promise  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  necessarily  throws  the  reader  into  a  certain  elegiac 
and  benevolent  frame  of  mind;  but  nevertheless,  all  due  deduc¬ 
tions  being  made  on  this  account,  no  lover  of  England  will  close 
the  volume  without  a  grateful  feeling  and  a  proud  satisfaction  in 
having  made  acquaintance  with  a  nature  so  noble  and  modest  as 
that  of  Major  Ranken. 

George  Ranken  was  born  in  London  in  1828.  He  was  privately 
educated  under  clergymen  at  Brighton  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  received  a  cadetship  for  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool¬ 
wich  in  1843;  and  in  1  847  was  commissioned,  after  a  successful 
examination,  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In 
1849  he  became  first  lieutenant,  and  in  April,  1850,  he  was 
ordered  to  Canada,  where  he  was  stationed  alternately  at  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Quebec.  He  returned  to  England  in  May,  1853,  and  in 
August,  1855,  he  volunteered  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  survived 
the  perils  of  war,  but  was  killed  by  an  accident  after  rendering 
distinguished  services  to  his  country.  Such  is  the  epitome  of  the 
life  of  an  officer  whose  memory  would  by  this  time  be  blended 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  brave  men  who  died  in  the  Crimea, 
were  it  not  that  the  publication  of  these  autobiographical  sketches 
affords  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  his  brief  and  glorious, 
although  not  famous,  military  career.  The  most  interesting  por¬ 
tion  is  of  course  that  connected  with  the  Crimea.  His  Canadian 
service  was  nevertheless  diversified  with  many  incidents  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  note  —  such  as  moose-hunting,  the  great  fire  at  Montreal, 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  a  voyage  to  the  Havana.  In  the 
course  of  his  journey  in  the  United  States,  he  witnessed  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  General  Pierce  as  President  in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
and  his  account  of  the  ceremony  is  highly  graphic.  He  also  met 
with  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  heard  him  lecture,  and  appears  to  have 
coincided  with  his  favourable  impressions  of  America,  her  people, 
and  her  prospects.  Canada,  with  its  moose-hunting  in  the  snow, 
and  its  intensely  cold  weather,  was  not  a  bad  preparatory  training 
for  campaigning  in,  the  Crimea.  It  is  highly  illustrative  of  the 
truthful  nature  of  Major  Ranken,  that,  though  he  volunteered  for 
the  Crimea,  he  wrote  in  his  journal  that,  on  receiving  orders,  his 
heart  became  anxious  and  heavy,  not  knowing  what  the  real  ter¬ 
rors  of  actual  hostilities  might  be  —  and  that  he  mistrusted  his 
own  powers  to  endure  them,  and  prayed  for  strength  and  courage 
to.  perform  his  duty.  He  acknowledges  too,  with  genuine  sim¬ 
plicity,  how  great  were  his  apprehensions  during  his  first  night  in 
camp,  which  he  passed  under  canvas  with  shot  and  shell  pitching 
about  his  frail  tent,  and  an  unpleasant  story  of  an  artilleryman 
killed  in  his  bed  fifty  yards  to  the  rear  ringing  in  his  brain. 
Nevertheless,  he  got  to  sleep  at  last,  and  the  horrors  of  war  after 
a  while  ceased  to  be  so  terrible,  and  gave  strength  to  the  religious 
earnestriess  of  his  nature.  The  descriptions  of  the  nights  in  the 
trenches  bring  the  imminent  dangers  of  the  siege-life  vividly 
before  the  reader.  His  nights  in  the  trenches,  he  writes,  are 
generally  hot  ones.  One  night,  a  single  regiment,  (the  90th,)  lost 
thirty-six  men  killed  and  wounded  : — 

I  can  imagine  no  duty  more  trying  and  harassing  than  that  performed 
every  day  and  night  by  our  army  in  the  trenches.  If  a  man  gets  a  medal 
for  going  through  a  battle  which  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  without  running 
away,  what  do  they  deserve  who,  night  after  night,  and  day  after  day,  are 
exposed  to  be  killed  or  wounded,  lying  in  a  ditch,  and  have  to  perform  their 
duties  without  the  stimulus  and  excitement  of  action  ?  I  saw  one  poor 
fellow  after  another  brought  up  to  the  doctor’s,  but  many  of  them  frightfully 
wounded  by  splinters  of  shells.  Such  perpetual  expos'ure  to  death,  in  cold 
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Mood,  tends,  every  day,  to  demoralize  the  army,  and  makes  men  fear  the 
shot  of  the  enemy. 

The  position  of  an  engineer  officer  in  the  trenches  was  of  course 
one  of  great  responsibility.  Though  only  a  subaltern,  he  was  the 
next  greatest  man  to  the  General  of  the  trenches.  He  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  officers  of  high  standing  and  old  experience,  as  to  where 
to  place  the  men,  since  the  engineer  alone  knew  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  entrenched  lines  of  attack;  and  Major  Ranken  found 
his  authority  was  never  disputed.  After  arduous  nights  of  such 
responsibility  and  danger,  the  engineer  officer  returned  to  his 
tent  between  live  and  six  in  the  morning,  not  to  sleep,  but  to 
write  detailed  reports  of  all  the  proceedings,  of  the  progress  of  the 
works,  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  the  employment  of  work¬ 
ing  parties.  Amid,  however,  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  his 
calling,  he  found  the  best  support  in  the  practice  of  religious 
duties : — 

Sept.  5 tli. — Thank  God,  I  still  keep  quite  well,  though  disease  and  death 
are  rife  around  me.  Exposed  constantly  to  danger,  I  can  rely  only  upon 
God,  and  place  my  life  in  His  hands.  Last  Sunday  I  received  the  Sacrament 
with  seven  or  eight  of  my  brother  officers  —  the  ceremony,  within  sound, 
and  even  range,  of  the  enemy's  guns,  was  to  me  deeply  impressive.  Nothing 
makes  a  man  feel  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  life,  and  his  entire  dependence 
on  the  will  of  God,  so  much  as  war.  I  was  on  duty  in  the  trenches  on  Sun¬ 
day  night,  and  I  think  the  ceremony  I  had  gone  through  strengthened  and 
supported  me  a  great  deal.  I  had  several  most  providential  escapes. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  account  of  the 
last  assault  on  the  Redan,  in  which  Lieutenant  Ranken  bore  a 
very  distinguished  part,  having  the  command  of  the  ladder  party. 
His  duty  was  to  advance  with  his  sappers,  armed  with  crowbars 
and  axes  for  cutting  through  the  abattis,  which,  as  most  readers 
know,  is  a  preliminary  fortification  made  of  trees  cut  down  and 
laid  side  by  side  with  their  branches  towards  the  enemy.  He  had 
then  to  lead  out  the  ladder  party  to  the  best  point  for  placing  the 
ladders,  then  to  make  a  ramp,  by  means  of  which  the  descent 
from  the  glacis  by  the  counterscarp  to  the  ditch  and  the  ascent 
of  the  escarp  should  be  practical  without  ladders.  All  this  was 
of  course  to  be  accomplished  under  heavy  tire.  The  story  of  the 
assault  in  these  pages,  and  Major  Ranken’s  subsequent  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  strength  of  the  Redan,  prove  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  attack  were  most  defectively  organized,  and  that  the  proper 
reserves  were  especially  wanting.  At  the  same  time,  the  taking 
of  the  Malakhoff  by  the  French  was  one  of  those  sudden  freaks  of 
fortune  which  placed  the  chief  palm  of  glory  of  the  campaign  in 
the  hands  of  our  allies,  while  our  own  soldiers  had  to  endure  a 
glorious  but  unmerited  failure.  The  Malakhoff,  it  should  ever 
be  remembered,  was  captured  by  surprise.  Lieutenant  Ranken 
describes  himself  as  waiting  with  his  party  in  the  trenches.  There 
was  a  shout  that  the  French  were  attacking  the  Malakhoff — he 
saw  them  rush  up  the  salient  apparently  unresisted  —  and  in  a 
minute  the  French  flag  was  waving  on  the  ramparts.  The  English 
in  the  trenches  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  before  the  ladder 
party  could  get  to  the  front  as  they  were  ordered,  the  men  were 
over  the  parapets.  All  Major  Ranken’s  duties  were  successfully 
accomplished.  Two  hundred  yards  of  broken  ground  were  passed 
over  and  the  abattis  cut  through  under  the  enemy’s  tire  —  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  reached — the  ladders  planted  and  reversed — 
the  ramp  made  by  tearing  down  the  rubble  stonework  and  the 
ascent  made  practicable.  From  time  to  time  he  left  his  engineer¬ 
ing  duties  to  lead  the  men  on — to  cheer  a  wavering  column  and 
urge  them  up  the  salient.  He  was  still  at  work  near  the  counter¬ 
scarp  when  the  repulse  took  place — and  he  found  himself  knocked 
down  and  lying  on  his  face  with  the  men  scrambling  over  him 
and  their  bayonets  running  through  his  clothes.  Ho  managed, 
however,  at  last  to  regain  his  legs  and  reached  the  advanced 
trenches : — 

I  fancied  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  look  on  the  dead  on  a  battle¬ 
field  ;  however,  as  my  three  weeks  of  warfare,  from  the  battle  of  Tchernaya 
to  the  grand  assault,  has  been  nothing  but  bloodshed  and  death,  I  am  now 
familiarized  with  the  spectacle.  While  urging  on  the  men  to  the  assault  of 
the  Redan,  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  poor  fellows  in 
every  state  of  suffering  lay  around.  It  was  a  scene  of  such  horror  that  I 
have  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  French  say  we  fought  well 
at  the  Redan,  and  that  if  we  had  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  it  we 
could  not  have  held  it,  as  it  is  quite  open  and  very  wide  at  the  gorge,  and 
the  Russians  could  subsequently  bring  up  heavy  masses  of  men  to  envelope 
and  crush  our  straggling  column  of  assault,  already  torn  and  disordered  bv  a 
terrific  flank  fire  of  grape  on  their  advance.  Instead,  therefore,  of  our  useless 
and  bloody  assault,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  much  better  had 
we  sent  two  or  three  regiments  to  assist  the  French  in  holding  the  Malak¬ 
hoff,  and  when  they  had  gained  a  decided  footing,  and  been  enabled  to  turn 
some  of  the  guns  in  the  Malakhoff  to  sweep  the  gorge  of  the  Redan,  made 
our  assault  on  that  work,  which  being  isolated  and  shut  to  reinforcements, 
must  have  succumbed  to  a  vigorous  and  spirited  attack.  This  is  the  more 
certain,  as,  even  as  it  was,  had  our  Generals  employed  their  reserves  pro¬ 
perly,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  carried  the  work  and  held  it.  The 
Redan  is,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  much  stronger  than  the  Malakhoff ; 
the  latter,  from  its  commanding  position,  is  a  very  imposing-looking  work, 
but,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  it  very  badly,  if  at  ail,  flanked. 

Major  Ranken  received  bis  last  promotion  in  consequence  of  bis 
gallant  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  assault,  having  previously 
succeeded  to  a  company  by  a  death  vacancy. 

It  was  by  a  singular  fatality  that  Major  Ranken,  after  being 
entrusted  with  duties  so  perilous  that  no  brother  officer  ever  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  him  return,  and  escaping  such  a  scene  of  carnage, 
was  destined  to  die  in  the  simple  superintendence  of  an  engineer¬ 
ing  operation  after  the  news  of  the  armistice  had  arrived.  The 
leader  of  the  ladder  party  in  the  last  assault  was,  strangely  enough, 
the  last  Englishman  killed  in  the  Crimea.  He  met  his  death 
while  superintending  the  demolition  of  the  large  naval  barracks 
called  the  Whito  Buildings.  Several  of  the  mines  in  the  building 
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having  missed  fire,  he  made  a  fresh  arrangement  for  firing  them. 
One  mine  he  fired  with  his  own  hand  inside  the  building,  but  the 
fuse  was  apparently  too  short,  and  the  time  he  gave  himself  for 
escape  insufficient,  as  the  building  fell  and  he  was  crushed  in  get¬ 
ting  out  of  a  window.  He  was  unusually  beloved  both  by  men 
and  officers,  and  his  death,  at  the  age  of  27,  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  army. 

Major  Ranken  was  not  only  a  good  and  brave  officer  who  gave 
reputation  to  the  distinguished  corps  to  which  he  belonged,  but 
he  was  an  admirable  Christian  gentleman  to  boot.  The  dangers 
and  horrors  of  war  united  still  more  to  purify  a  singularly  disin¬ 
terested  and  fine  nature  and  raise  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sin¬ 
cerity,  earnestness,  and  generosity,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
increased  his  humility  and  reverence  for  all  that  was  lowly  and 
oppressed.  If  his  care  for  the  comforts  of  his  men  in  the  field 
was  unceasing,  we  find  here  the  secret  of  his  continual  zeal  for 
their  welfare.  “  My  thoughts,”  he  writes,  11  are  always  with  the 
army.”  He  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  enjoying  life  in  the 
midst  of  its  sufferings.  Such  reflections  as  the  following,  written 
by  a  young  Crimean  officer,  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  in  his  rude 
hut,  on  a  chest  perhaps,  with  ink  just  thawed  before  the  fire,  are 
not  without  a  true  pathos  of  their  own — however  simple  they 
may  be : — 

The  question  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  we  should  all  ask  ourselves  is, 
“  What  good  can  I  do  in  this  world  before  I  go  hence,  and  am  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were  ?  ”  What  I  wish  is  to  be  filled  with  a  fine  enthu¬ 
siasm,  an  onward  pressing  feeling  which  will  bear  me  up  and  carry  me 
through  difficulties,  danger,  and  opposition  —  an  enthusiasm  for  whatever  is 
right,  noble,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  I  should  wish  to  be  filled  to 
overflowing  with  an  intense  sympathy  for  all  that  is  suffering,  oppressed, 
bowed  down,  isolated,  stricken,  and  comfortless ;  a  yearning  and  a  longing  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  broken-hearted  —  to  pour  comfort  into  the  breast 
of  the  comfortless  —  to  remove  the  heavy  burthen  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  strive  honestly  and  nobly  —  to  whisper  encouragement  into  the  heart 
that  desponds.  And  I  should  wish  110  less  to  drink  in  and  enjoy  to  the  utter¬ 
most  the  beauty  of  all  things  in  nature  and  in  art  —  to  read  their  meanings, 
and  to  comprehend  the  eloquence  of  their  silent  language  —  to  possess  a  soul 
unfettered  and  uncramped,  free  to  think,  feel,  and  love  ;  to  feel  that  I  had 
a  spirit  within  me  fresh  as  it  were  from  the  hand  of  the  Great  Creator.  I 
should  wish,  too,  for  the  greatness  of  mind  which  would  recognise  merit 
wherever  I  met  with  it,  and  do  all  honour  to  it  even  when  it  might  be 
despised  by  all  else.  I  should  wish  also,  if  it  were  possible,  to  pass  through 
life  without  sneering  at,  or  ridiculing  anything,  or  to  ridicule  only  in  the 
sense  of  wholesome  sarcasm  or  pleasant  banter. 

Indeed,  Major  Ranken  during  the  whole  of  bis  brief  life  never 
failed  to  occupy  himself,  both  in  deed  and  word,  to  advance  the 
comfort  and  relieve  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Many  were  the 
communications  addressed  by  him  to  the  press  both  in  Canada 
and  in  England,  generally  under  the  signature  of  Delta — always 
pleading,  chivalrously  and  passionately,  for  some  peculiar  form  of 
distress,  or  for  some  measure  of  importance  to  the  public  welfare. 
Ilis  letters  in  the  Quebec  Morninrj  Chronicle,  written  on  behalf  of 
the  destitute  emigrants  in  that  city,  are  most  remarkable  produc¬ 
tions  for  so  young  a  man,  and  prove  what  a  wealth  of  generous 
nature  resided  within  him.  Wherever  he  cast  his  eyes  and  saw 
unmerited  distress,  he  was  stimulated  to  organize  measures  for  its 
alleviation,  and  to  invent  the  machinery  for  carrying  them  out. 
Before  he  went  to  the  Crimea,  most  valuable  suggestions  came 
from  his  pen  for  the  better  equipment,  organization,  and  training 
of  the  troops,  for  their  refreshment  on  duty,  and  for  the  succour 
of  the  wounded  ;  hut  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  all  his  appeals  to 
the  public  was  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  needlewomen  of  England, 
which,  in  deep  sympathy  and  generous  simplicity  of  feeling,  is 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  written.  There  was 
evidently,  too,  a  gentleness  and  ever- watchful  strength  of  affection 
in  him  which  must  have  rendered  him  inexpressibly  dear  to  his 
relatives  and  friends.  While  under  fire  one  night  in  a  perilous 
sortie  from  the  trenches,  he  searched  about  in  the  dark  in  the  grass 
for  a  flower  to  send  to  his  mother.  By  his  men  he  appears  to 
have  been  idolized,  as  he  deserved,  for  he  was  always  adding  to 
their  comforts,  providing  good  things  for  their  mess,  making  their 
huts  more  tenantable,  and  laying  schemes  for  their  moral  as  well 
as  physical  welfare.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  book  which  we 
have  read  for  a  long  time  which  has  touched  us  so  deeply  as  this; 
and  the  reader  will  derive  infinitely  more  benefit  from  quietly 
perusing  the  unpretending  letters  and  journals  of  this  truly  noble 
soldier,  and  reflecting  on  the  motives,  actions,  and  unfulfilled  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  manly,  truthful,  generous,  and  modest  nature,  than 
from  hastily  devouring  any  quantity  of  literary  confectionery  as  it 
comes  reeking  from  the  press — the  more  especially  as  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  the  volume  have  the  undeniable  advantage  of 
solid  fact  as  security  for  their  worth. 


THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN  IN  CHINA* 

IIIS  might  have  been  a  much  better  book  than  it  really  is  i  f 
the  author  had  struggled  less  hard  to  make  it  amusing.  He 
seems  to  have  been  oppressed  with  a  fear  that  his  narrative  would 
be  thought  dull,  and  he  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  a  few  stories,  which  he  probably  conjectured  to  be  comic, 
would  successfully  carry  him  through  the  difficulty.  The  blunders 
of  his  Irish  servant  may  have  been  droll  enough  when  uttered,  and 
in  the  dulness  of  a  long  campaign  a  very  small  joke  will  create 
amusement.  But  Mr.  M'Gliee  has  done  himself  an  injustice  by 
mixing  an  excessive  quantity  of  this  alloy  with  his  gold.  He  tells 

*  How  We  Got  to  PcJiin.  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  i860.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  L.  M‘Ghec,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces.  London  :  Bentley.  1862. 
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many  anecdotes  that  are  uninteresting,  and  some  that  are  frivolous 
and  absurd.  The  style  of  the  book,  even  in  the  parts  intended  to 
be  serious,  is  not  always  of  the  happiest  description.  It  is  too 
familiar  and  too  facetious.  Often  inaccurate  and  involved,  it  is 
never  quite  worthy  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Had  the  work  been 
published  anonymously,  we  might,  but  for  a  few  passages,  have 
taken  it  for  the  journal  of  an  enthusiastic  soldier,  more  expert 
with  the  sword  than  with  the  pen.  “Some  persons,”  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  “  might  expect  from  me  a  work  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  not  quite  so  jocular ;  ”  and  in  other  parts  of  the  volume  he 
perhaps  needlessly  attempts  to  excuse  himself  for  the  jovial  way 
in  which  he  writes  about  war  and  its  evils.  Referring  to  one 
engagement  with  the  enemy,  he  exclaims  —  “  W ere  I  to  witness 
another  battle,  I  should  say  let  me  see  such  a  sight  once  more. 
.  .  .  It  was  a  noble  sight — the  very  thought  of  it  makes  the 

heart  bound.”  It  is  very  natural  that  Mr.  M‘Ghee  should  take  a 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  his  countrymen,  but  why  suggest 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  views  by  apologising  for  them  ? 
Indeed,  like  the  man  in  the  farce,  the  author  seems  to  have  a  fatal 
weakness  for  offering  apologies.  “ If,”  he  observes,  “I  should 
have  given  any  person  any  offence  by  anything  which  is  here 
related,  I  can  truly  plead  as  my  apology  that  it  was  utterly  unin¬ 
tentional.”  No  doubt  the  aggrieved  persons,  if  there  be  any  such, 
would  feel  very  much  consoled  by  this  assurance.  The  man  who 
was  wounded  by  a  rifle  ball  accidentally  was  doubtless  comforted 
and  healed  when  told  by  his  assailant  that  he  didn’t  mean  to  do  it. 

The  really  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  that  which  gives 
fresh  information  concerning  the  singular  campaign  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  destruction  of  the  famous  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin. 
From  first  to  last  the  allies  had  to  contend  against  diplomatic 
lying  and  treachery,  unexampled  except  in  our  transactions  with 
the  Chinese.  The  Mandarins  entered  into  engagements  only  to 
violate  them  in  order  to  entrap  the  “barbarians,”  and,  if  possible,  to 
annihilate  them.  In  some  instance’s  the  treachery  was  discovered  in 
time  to  thwart  it,  but  in  others  it  succeeded  only  too  well,  and  on 
one  particular  occasion  the  English  army  was  very  nearly  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  it.  After  the  capture  of  the  Takoo  forts,  Lord  Elgin 
thought  of  proceeding  to  Pekin  with  an  escort  of  one  thousand 
men  only,  whom  the  Mandarins  wished  to  be  sent  unarmed.  It 
was  ascertained  that  a  plan  had  been  concocted  for  the  murder  of 
the  Plenipotentiary  and  the  whole  of  his  band.  In  a  similar  spirit, 
the  Mandarins  assigned  a  certain  position  for  tile  allies  to  encamp 
in  while  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on.  One  day  a  large 
force  of  Tartar  cavalry  was  observed  to  be  winding  round, 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  baggage,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the  English  lines 
from  guns  which  had  been  brought  to  converge  on  the  position 
The 


gallantry  of  our  troops  and  the  awful  carnage  caused  by  the 
“  Armstrongs  ”  soon  repelled  the  attack,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the 
last  attempt  of  the  authorities  to  betray  Lord  Elgin.  He  Norman, 
Bowlby,  Anderson,  Brabazon,  and  private  Phipps  fell  victims  to 
an  over-confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  exercise  of  great  tact  and  shrewdness,  aided  by  good  luck, 
that  Mr.  Parkes  got  off  with  his  life.  From  the  narratives  of  the 
sowars  given  by  Mr.  McGhee  it  is  too  evident  that  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  suffered  terribly,  and  at  last  died  painful  deaths.  They 
were  bound  so  tightly  with  cords  that  mortification  soon  set  in. 
Lieutenant  Anderson  became  delirious  on  the  seventh  day  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  “  two  days  before  his  death  (states  one  of  the 
men  belonging  to  Fane’s  Horse)  his  nails  and  fingers  burst  from  the 
tightness  of  the  cord,  and  the  bones  of  his  wrist  were  exposed. 
Whilst  he  was  alive,  worms  were  generated  in  his  wounds,  and 
crawled  over  and  ate  into  his  body.”  The  corpse  was  left  beside 
the  other  prisoners  three  days  before  it  was  removed.  They  were 
kept  without  water  and  food  for  two  days ;  they  were  kicked 
about  the  head,  and  dirt  was  crammed  down  their  throats  when 
they  asked  for  anything  to  cat. 

The  belief  in  their  invincibility  still  entertained  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  utter  contempt  they  express  for  any  force  England  can 
bring  against  them,  are  no  less  ludicrous  than  unaccountable.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  lessons  they  have  been  taught 
would  have  set  them  right  with  regard  to  our  strength  ;  but  they 
cherish  their  favourite  belief  that  the  world  outside  China  is  not 
worth  the  least  concern.  When  Mr.  Parkes  spoke  of  the  Queen  to 
the  Mandarins  who  examined  him,  they  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  great  indignation,  and  bade  him  remember  that  “  there  is  but 
one  Emperor  who  rules  over  all  lands.”  In  a  document  sent  by 
Sankolinsin  to  the  Emperor,  the  General  undertakes  to  “  extermi¬ 
nate  the  vile  brood  from  off  the  earth ;  ”  but  some  of  the  ministers 
appear  to  have  given  us  the  credit  of  seeking  only  for  commercial 
relationship  with  China,  and  in  one  memorial  to  the  Emperor  it  is 
acknowledged  that  “  the  barbarians  of  the  present  day  are  nothing 
comparable  in  ferocity  to  those  of  the  time  of  Yung  Kia,  in  the 
Tsin  dynasty  (a.d.  309),  or  Tsing-Iiang,  in  the  Sung  dynasty 
(a.d.  1 1 27).”  The  remonstrances  of  the  ministers  and  officers  against 
the  Emperor  leaving  the  capital  were  more  peremptory  than  sub¬ 
missive  in  their  tone.  Tsao  Tang  Yung  asks  his  Sacred  Majesty  in 
what  light  he  regards  the  shrines  of  his  ancestors,  and  begs  to  know 
whether  he  is  willing  to  cast  away  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors 
“like  a  damaged  shoe?”  The  same  functionary  is  of  opinion 
that  the  “rebels” — the  English  and  French — might  easily  be 
bought  off  “if  money  were  judiciously  employed.”  Sankolinsin, 
however,  had  no  such  hope  of  drawing  our  stings.  “  These  bar¬ 
barians,”  says  he,  “  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  feeding  up 
their  pride,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  one  day  they  will 
bring  down  their  heads,  and  lay  back  their  ears,  and  wag  their 


tails  and  ask  for  mercy.”  But  as  an  effectual  means  of  driving  us 
into  the  sea,  it  was  resolved  to  capture  the  army  and  its  com¬ 
manders  one  by  one.  A  thousand  taels  were  offered  for  the  “  bar¬ 
barian  chiefs”  alive  or  dead,  Lord  Elgin  being  particularly 
“wanted.”  One  hundred  taels  would  be  given  for  inferior  officers, 
and  five  for  each  common  soldier. 

This  notable  plan  shows  that  the  Chinese  have  very  primitive 
ideas  of  warfare,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  fight  when  they  are  driven  to  make  a 
stand.  The  Tartars  who  defended  the  Takoo  forts  stood  to 
their  guns  till  they  were  literally  shattered  to  fragments  by 
the  terrible  Armstrongs.  At  Takoo  the  author  saw  fifteen  corpses 
strewed  —  or  “  stretched,”  as  he  expresses  it  — round  one  gun. 
“The  men  had  clearly  been  working  the  gun  by  threes,  and 
by  threes  had  that  fearful  Armstrong  shell  sent  them  to 
their  account.”  At  another  fort  the  Tartars  refused  to  yield, 
when  the  English  and  French  were  actually  inside  —  even  the 
wounded  men  continued  to  fight  against  overwhelming  odds. 
The  women  were,  in  a  different  way,  equally  regardless  of 
their  lives.  On  the  approach  of  the  allies  to  the  town  of  Chang- 
kean-han  the  men  fled,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  poisoned 
themselves  by  hundreds  with  opium.  In  another  place  the  troops 
found  the  wells  choked  up  with  the  bodies  of  women  who  had 
drowned  themselves  to  escape  the  fate  they  dreaded.  The  Chinese 
have  probably  learnt  more  recently  that  they  had  less  to  dread 
from  a  disciplined  army  than  from  the  infamous  Taepings,  who 
murder  and  destroy  wherever  they  go,  and  who  leave  nothing  but 
desolation  and  ruin  in  their  track.  Mr.  M'Ghee  gives  a  good 
account  generally  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  They  “looted” 
only  when  a  place  was  given  over  to  them  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  Summer  Palace  was,  of  course,  a  splendid  prize, 
although  the  French  seem  to  have  diminished  it  in  value  a  good  deal 
before  the  English  came  up.  The  author  declares  that  “  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  property  acquired  by  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  English  force  was  purchased  from  the  French."  In  the 
Imperial  apartments  much  treasure  was  subsequently  found  and 
divided  among  the  army  —  more  fortunate  in  thus  receiving  their 
reward  than  the  men  who  fought  at  Kertch  and  Delhi.  Mr. 
M‘Ghee  speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  wood-carving 
in  the  palace  ;  and  the  fire-screen  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Chinese 
Court  in  the  Exhibition  will  convince  anyone  that  men  as  expert 
as  Grinley  Gibbons  helped  to  adorn  the  Imperial  abode.  All 
these  magnificent  works  were  destroyed  with  the  building  which 
contained  them — the  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the 
allies,  and  even  some  outlying  buildings  were  not  spared  from  the 
general  destruction. 

Exclusive  of  information  actually  concerning  the  campaign  of 
1 860,  there  is  extremely  little  in  Mr.  M'Ghee’s  volume  to  attract 
the  reader.  The  author  doubtless  had  few  opportunities  of 
observing  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese  in  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed,  and  his  notes  are  therefore  barren  of  facts  which 
might  help  us  to  understand  a  race  whose  ways  are  even  now  but 
imperfectly  known  to  us.  The  book  is  too  long,  and  all  that  is  really 
valuable  in  it  might  be  easily  packed  into  a  very  small  compass. 
We  have  already  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  author’s  style.  The  value  of  his  descriptive  passages  may  be 
estimated  by  a  single  passage : — “  The  sea  was  as  polished  as  the 
captain,  and  the  breeze,  what  there  was  of  it,  as  agreeable  as  the 
ladies,  and  so  we  arrived  at  Galle.”  And  the  jocosity  of  Mr. 
M'Ghee  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  reference  he  makes  to 
certain  of  the  enemy,  who  were  “  sent  by  the  spears  of  Fane  and 
Probyn  to  the  abodes  of  Orcus,  or  wherever  the  place  is  that 
Tartars  go  to.”  With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  book  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  it  especially  deserves  to  be  read  by  those  who  are  inclined 
to  regard  Mr.  Cobden’s  estimate  of  the  Chinese  as  accurate  and 
just. 


,  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  an  amusing  little  volume  published  some  years  ago,  M.  L<ffin 
Gozlan  gave  us  a  few  details  on  the  novelist  Balzac,  and 
explained  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  might  be 
called  un  Fohemien  de  genie.  The  duodecimo  with  which  the 
same  author  has  just  presented  us*  is  a  second  instalment  of  this 
biography,  or,  as  M.  Gozlan  expresses  it  in  his  preface,  a  kind  of 
collection  of  table-talk  anecdotes  full  of  humour  and  of  character. 
One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  volume  is  certainly  the 
first,  where  we  see  the  author  of  Eugenie  Grandet  endeavouring 
to  establish  that  literary  association  which  was  destined,  according 
to  Balzac’s  Utopian  scheme,  to  centralize  the  action  of  the 
brethren  of  the  quill,  and  to  transform  the  press  into  a  powerful 
piece  of  intellectual  machinery.  Unfortunate^,  or  fortunately, 
perhaps,  Balzac  did  not  possess  those  practical  qualities  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  his 
favourite  scheme.  Want  of  perseverance,  too,  was  one  of  his 
besetting  sins,  and  accordingly  the  code  litteraire,  which  M.  Ldon 
Gozlan  has  reprinted  in  extenso,  was  never  carried  out.  The  two 
last  episodes  related  iu  the  present  volume  are  of  the  most 
romantic  description.  They  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Revue  Contemporaine ,  and  illustrate  very  forcibly  Balzac’s  fondness 
for  dwelling  upon  the  lowest  mysteries  of  Parisian  life,  such  as 
they  appear  to  us  associated  with  the  names  of  Vautrin  and 
Mercadet. 

Some  persons  might  account  it  a  mark  of  honour  to  be  classed 
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amongst  the  Bohemians  of  modem  society,  side  by  side  with 
Balzac  and  Henry  Murger ;  but  who  would  like  such  a  position  if 
it  were  considered  as  identical  with  that  of  a  tetefelee — that  is  to 
say,  being  literally  interpreted,  a  man  who  has  a  screw  loose  in  the 
upper  story  ?  For  M.  E.  D.  Forgues  these  two  expressions  are 
synonymous,  and  his  latest  translations  from  the  English  are  meant 
to  illustrate  the  literature  of  eccentricity.* * * §  It  seems  that  Mr. 
George  Borrow  is,  in  M.  Forgues’  opinion,  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
modern  Bohemian,  more  than  half  the  scenes  de  la  vie  excentrique 
being  taken  up  by  one  of  the  best  episodes  in  the  novel,  entitled 
“  Lavengro.”  Next  in  point  of  merit  appears  Mr.  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville,  contributing  a  chapter  from  his  last  romance ;  and  the 
volume  winds  up  with  a  couple  of  extracts,  for  which  Mr.  John 
Brenton  (The  Tragedy  of  Life)  and  Mr.  Whitty  ( Friends  of 
Bohemia)  are  respectively  responsible.  M.  Forgues  is  sufficiently 
known  as  a  translator  to  render  any  further  mention  of  his  new 
duodecimo  necessary. 

M.  Marc  Monnier’s  eloquent  book  on  Italy  had  predisposed  us  in 
favour  of  his  Histoire  da  Brigandage  f  even  before  we  had  opened 
it,  and  our  anticipations  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  author 
begins  by  describing  the  character  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  by 
showing  how  the  misgovernment  from  which  they  have  so  long 
suffered  accounts  for  those  habits  of  brigandage  uniformly  and 
erroneously  ascribed  to  them  as  part  of  their  national  character. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons,  fear  was  the  only  principle  em¬ 
ployed  to  maintain  order  amongst  the  people.  Their  religion  might 
be  defined  to  be  the  fear  of  the  devil,  and  their  politics,  the  fear  of  the 
king.  Instead  of  struggling  against  ignorance  and  poverty  through 
the  agency  of  schools  and  of  workshops,  both  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  preferred  having  recourse  to  a  system  of 
coercion ;  hell  and  the  hulks  were  the  two  cabalistic  words  which 
kept  the  Neapolitan  populace  in  a  state  of  apparent  quiet.  But 
when  fear  is  thus  master  of  a  whole  nation,  there  are  necessarily  a 
few  rebellious  minds  who  turn  this  principle  to  their  own  account, 
and  who  live  upon  the  cowardice  of  their  neighbours.  Hence,  that 
habit  of  brigandage,  which  always  prevailed  with  greater  or  less 
intensity  until  the  courage  of  Garibaldi,  the  patriotism  of  Count 
Cavour,  and  the  energy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  opened  a  new  era  to 
the  Italians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is 
the  argument  developed  by  M.  Marc  Monnier  in  the  volume 
before  us;  and  the  various  episodes  which  he  relates  with  so 
much  spirit  call  once  more  before  our  eyes  the  memorable  struggle 
which  has  brought  about  the  realization  of  a  problem  formerly 
considered  as  a  utopia —  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy. 

Daniel  Stern  —  or,  to  give  the  real  name,  the  Countess  d’  A  gout — 
like  M.  Marc  Monnier,  is  a  staunch  admirer  both  of  freedom  and 
of  the  Italians.  The  perusal  of  Dante,  undertaken  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  peninsula  was  beginning  to  feel  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  the  revolution,  cl'vected  her  sympathies  towards  a  country  which 
seemed  destined  to  be  for  ever  the  prey  of  foreigners.  The  friend¬ 
ship  of  Daniel  Manin,  and  intercourse  with  Count  Cavour  and 
Santa  Rosa,  enabled  her  to  know  thoroughly  the  various  bearings 
of  the  Italian  question,  and  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  national  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  nation  that  has 
recently  done  so  much  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  All  these  circumstances,  pleasantly  related  by  way  of 
preface  to  Daniel  Stern’s  new  volume, J  will  give  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  interest  it  possesses.  Florence  et  Turin  consists 
of  three  series  of  letters  addressed  to  three  different  persons,  in 
which  art,  science,  and  literature  occupy  a  space  quite  as  important 
as  that  allotted  to  politics.  We  have,  next,  a  chapter  on  the  Roman 
question  in  connexion  with  Gioberti ;  and  one  on  a  thinker  less 
known  than  the  famous  Ablate,  but  quite  as  eminent— we  mean 
Bonavino,  whose  works,  published  under  the  pseudonymous  desig¬ 
nation  Ausonio  Franchi,  have  lately  been  widely  and  deservedly 
noticed.  An  article  of  Count  Cavour,  published  in  the  Risor- 
gimento,  on  M.  Guizot,  gives  Daniel  Stern  an  opportunity  of 
commenting  severely  on  the  political  career  of  the  doctrinaire 
statesman  ;  and  finally,  in  discussing  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Piedmontese  mind,  the  fair  authoress  is  led  to  make  a  few 
striking  remarks  on  Alfieri,  Gioberti,  and  Cavour  himself. 

Is  the  compromise  possible  between  Roman  Catholicism  and 
modern  civilization  ?  Are  we  doomed  to  see  a  new  religious 
transformation  take  place,  or  will  the  tenants  of  the  Vatican,  when 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  age,  repeat  the 
famous  adage  ©f  Jesuitism,  “  Sint  ut  sunt,  aid  non  sint  ?  ”  Such  is 
the  question  discussed  with  much  vigour  in  the  lively  little  volume 
of  M.  Arbousse-Bastide.§  Works  of  a  controversial  nature  are 
usually  so  dull  that  they  set  at  defiance  the  patience  of  the  most 
determined  reader,  and  so  one-sided  as  to  repel  the  sympathies  of 
any  but  thorough  partisans.  We  cannot  say  that  M.  Abousse-Bastide 
uniformly  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  strictest  impartiality ;  but 
as  for  tediousness,  it  is  the  last  charge  that  can  be  adduced  against 
him.  He  deals  largely  in  the  imaginative  style ;  he  is  full  of  meta¬ 
phors,  of  allusions,  of  figures ;  he  often  reminds  us  of  M.  Michelet, 
often,  too,  of  Paul-Louis  Courier,  by  the  sententious  character  of 
some  of  his  paragraphs,  and  the  point  of  his  critiques.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  volume,  our  author  enumerates  the  several  distinctive 
marks  of  modern  society;  he  then  contrasts  these  marks  with  the 
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features  of  Roman  Catholicism ;  and  he  concludes  by  describing  his 
idea  of  true  Christianity  as  opposed,  first,  to  the  various  rationalist 
schools  of  the  present  day,  and,  secondly,  to  what  he  calls  tra¬ 
ditionalism,  or  to  the  theocracy  of  Rome. 

M.  Agenor  de  Gasparin  is  as  energetic  as  M.  Arbousse-Bastide 
in  the  manifestation  of  his  sentiments ;  but  he  possesses,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  a  degree  of  experience  which  does  not  yet  belong  to  that 
author.  Le  Bonheur*  is  the  resume  of  a  course  of  addresses  deli¬ 
vered  in  Switzerland ;  and  from  the  lecturer’s  well-known  character 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  they  are  eloquent  lay-sermons.  Their 
subject  is  Flappiness,  viewed  in  its  conditions,  its  pursuit,  and  its 
possession.  M.  Agenor  de  Gasparin  speaks  like  a  man  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  for  this  reason,  we  suppose,  his  volume  has  met  with 
considerable  success.  It  is,  otherwise,  remarkable  neither  for  its 
vigour  nor  for  its  originality,  and  whatever  may  be  the  theological 
errors  of  M.  Ernest  Renan,  we  think  that  a  short  note  is  hardly 
sufficient  by  way  of  refuting  so  eminent  a  thinker. 

We  quite  agree  with  M.  de  Gasparin  that  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  the  gratification  of  our  appetites ;  and  yet  some  attention 
must  be  bestowed  upon  man’s  material  conditions  of  prosperity  in 
this  sublunary  world.  Unless  we  wish  to  suppress  at  once  the 
science  of  political  economy,  and  to  place  on  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius  the  names  of  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Bastiat,  aud  Michel 
Chevalier,  a  small  amount  of  forethought  will  always  be  deemed 
legitimate  when  applied  to  such  questions  as  those  connected  with 
the  currency,  the  corn-laws,  free-trade,  and  the  like.  M.  G. 
Pouj  ard’kieu,  vre  will  answer  for  it,  does  not  identify  happiness 
exclusively  with  the  reform  of  the  banking  system  or  an  im¬ 
proved  idea  of  public  credit ;  but  he  thinks  that,  as  man  is  con¬ 
stituted,  such  things  are  worth  his  attention,  and  he  believes, 
moreover,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  neither  banking 
nor  railway  transactions  are  managed  as  they  should  be.f  We 
recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of  financiers  the  remarks  of 
M.  Poujard’hieu,  confirmed,  as  they  are,  by  documents  which  he 
has  collected  with  the  greatest  care.  His  volume  consists  of  a 
series  of  articles,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  He  expresses  his  views  in  a  very  decided,  uncom¬ 
promising  manner ;  but  the  earnestness  he  displays  and  the  evident 
pains  he  ha3  taken  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
different  bearings  of  his  subject  entitle  him  to  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing. 

Amongst  the  peculiarities  of  English  growth  recently  transported 
to  the  latitude  of  Paris  we  may  notice  the  custom  of  delivering 
popular  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  literature,  science,  and 
art.  The  Entretiens  de  la  Rue  de  la  Pair,  which  had  been  particu¬ 
larly  successful,  and  had  established  themselves  thoroughly  in  the 
goodwill  of  oiu’  neighbours,  have,  indeed,  been  suppressed,  and 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason.  It  was  thought  dangerous  by  the 
police  to  allow  men  such  as  M.  Pelletan  or  M.  Laurent-Pichat  to 
discourse  before  a  large  audience  on  themes  relating  more  or  less 
immediately  to  freedom,  moral  responsibility,  and  self-respect ; 
but  the  same  objection  cannot  apply  to  sciences.  Accordingly, 
the  Societe  Chimique  de  Paris  is  still  allowed  to  meet,  and  the 
lectures  delivered  by  its  members  have  not  suffered  any  interrup¬ 
tion.  J  A  glance  at  the  volume  containing  the  addresses  for  the 
last  year  will  show  in  what  respects  they  differ  from  the  teaching 
provided  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  College  de  France,  and  other 
similar  establishments.  The  distinguished  savants  composing  the 
Chemical  Society  of  Paris  aim  at  nothing  beyond  supplying 
popular,  though  exact,  illustrations  of  modern  scientific  discoveries. 
They  speak  to  the  multitude,  not  to  the  few.  Their  professed 
model  has  been  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  where  so  many 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world  of  science  do  not  think  it  below 
their  dignity  to  condescend  to  be  popular  expositors  of  useful  and 
interesting  facts.  The  Lecons  de  Chimie  published  by  the  Paris 
Society  touch  on  a  variety  of  important  points,  and  are  written 
with  much  clearness. 

The  former  collaborateur  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  p'erc,  M. 
Auguste  Maquet,  appears  once  more  on  the  well-tried  ground  of 
historical  romance.  If  La  Maison  du  Baigneur §  is,  indeed,  the 
sole  and  exclusive  production  of  M.  Auguste  Maquet,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  experienced  eyes  to  detect  what  his  share 
has  been  in  works  to  which  we  know  that  he  contributed 
largely,  although  they  bore  the  signature  of  Alexandre-le-Grand 
alone.  The  tragical  history  of  Concino  Concini  and  Leonora 
Galigai  has  furnished  M.  Maquet  with  the  elements  of  his  new 
novel,  and  the  plot  is  complicated  enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest 
admirer  of  imbroglio.  After  the  so-called  psychological  studies  of 
writers  of  the  Feydeau  school,  there  is  some  comfort  in  being 
able  to  lose  oneself  through  the  maze3  of  M.  Maquet’s  bustling 
narrative. 

M.  Raoul  Bravard  supposes  that  his  Impressions  de  Voyage  are 
not  sufficiently  interesting  in  themselves,  and,  therefore,  lie  seeks 
to  attract  notice  by  an  eccentric  title.  A  volume  professing  to 
be  merely  the  account  of  a  journey  through  Northern  Italy 
seems  a  very  common-place  affair;  but  when  you  read  on  the 
crimson-coloured  cover  the  words  Les  Savoyards !  ||  .  .  .  you 
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are  suddenly  arrested,  and  feel  anxious  to  know  what  mysteries 
are  hidden  under  this  ambiguous  announcement.  The  fact  is,  we 
get  very  little  more  than  the  old  stories  about  Bonnivard,  Cillon, 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Madame  de  Warens,  two  hundred 
pages  of  prose  that  might  well  have  been  spared,  and  some 
poetry  which  is  not  much  better.  M.  Bravard’s  remark  about 
the  nationality  of  Lord  Byron  would  do  credit  to  our  amusing 
friend  M.  Assolant,  and  his  panegyric  of  Eugene  Sue  is  some¬ 
thing  so  extraordinarily  naif  that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  smile 
of  even  the  greatest  worshipper  of  that  worthless  epieiu’ean. 

With  M.  Fdlix  Bovet  we  are  still  in  the  company  of  a  traveller ; 
but  instead  of  idle  gossip  and  common-place  observations,  we  find 
before  us  an  interesting  volume,  *  written  with  seriousness,  and  by 
a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  subject  about  which  he 
discourses.  Many  French  tourists  think  it  necessary  to  parade, 
wherever  they  go,  that  blase,  careless,  uninterested  manner  consi¬ 
dered  still  so  fashionable  amongst  the  denizens  of  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  M.  Bovet  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  admires 
unreservedly  wherever  admiration  is  the  natural  feeling  of  his 
heart.  His  descriptions  are  life-like,  and  at  the  same  time  remark¬ 
ably  for  the  quiet,  sober  tone  of  the  colouring ;  the  feeling  with 
which  he  speaks  of  localities  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  Scriptures 
seems  perfectly  genuine  ;  and  the  scientific  details  or  explanations 
interspersed  here  and  there  are  added  only  when  they  are  strictly 
necessary,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  for  the  sake  of  display. 
M.  Bovet’s  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts,  treating  respec¬ 
tively  of  1st.  Egypt,  2nd.  Judea,  3rd.  Samaria  and  Galilee,  4th. 
Phoenicia.  The  notes,  the  Appendix,  and  the  two  maps  deserve 
also  a  word  of  passing  mention. 

The  memoirs  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Doudeauville  have 
reached  the  sixth  volume, f  and  we  can  only  repeat  now  what  we 
said  about  them  on  another  occasion.  Published  without  much 
care  or  discrimination,  badly  digested,  and  unnecessarily  diffuse, 
they  give  us  very  little  of  a  new  or  valuable  character.  The  author 
has  come  as  far  as  the  period  of  the  second  Restoration,  and 
from  the  dates  prefixed  to  the  various  chapters  and  sections,  we 
conclude  that  the  book  we  are  at  present  considering  is  a  kind  of 
journal  written  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the  events 
which  marked  the  attempt  made  by  the  king  to  establish  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Doudeauville  is  a 
decided  royalist,  and  the  nuance  of  his  royalism  can  be  easily 
guessed  when  we  say  that,  according  to  his  statement,  MM.  de 
Bonald,  de  Villele,  and  de  Corbiere  did  not  wish  to  bring  back  the 
ancien  regime,  and  that  MM.  Royal  Collard,  de  Serre,  and  Pasquier, 
faibles  et  timides  plulot  que  malintentionnes  (what  a  concession !), 
only  aimed  at  opposing  every  free  manifestation  of  royal  sympa¬ 
thies.  The  readers  who  feel  inclined  to  glance  at  these  memoirs 
will  be  struck  by  two  characteristics  which  we  cannot  help 
referring  to,  although  our  remarks  may  appear  to  the  noble 
author  unfair  and  ill-natured.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of 
egotism  displayed  is  perfectly  amusing.  Every  page  of  the  book  is 
a  running  commentary  on  the  quorum  pars  magnafui,  and  we  find 
constantly  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  interfering  as  the  confidant  of 
the  King,  the  adviser  of  the  Cabinet  —  in  fact,  as  a  kind  of 
Cassandra,  whose  wisdom,  however,  does  not  always  meet  with 
the  sympathy  which  it  deserves.  Of  course,  memoirs  must,  to  a 
certain  degree,  be  more  or  less  egotistical,  and  we  can  understand 
a  man  like  M.  Guizot  or  Prince  Talleyrand  intimating  that  they 
changed  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  even  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  But  such  an  assumption  on  the 
part  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  is  simply  ridiculous.  The  second 
remark  which  suggests  itself  to  us,  as  we  close  this  volume,  refers 
to  that  semi-religious,  semi-gallant  twaddle  which  was  considered, 
forty  years  ago,  as  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  which 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  indulged  in  to  a  most  lamentable  extent. 
The  history  of  Louis  XVIII.’s  platonic  affection  for  Madame  du 
Cayla,  given  with  the  fullest  details  by  the  author,  is  the  richest 
specimen  of  that  kind  of  literature  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time. 

In  the  present  dearth  of  original  compositions  of  a  valuable 
character  in  point  either  of  style  or  learning,  there  is  a  furore  for 
re-editing  productions  long  since  condemned  to  forgetfulness,  and 
giving  a  posthumous  fame  to  the  most  insignificant  books,  merely 
on  account  of  their  rarity.  The  series  of  volumes  prepared  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
comprising  the  old  metrical  romances  -written  in  French,  are  a 
remarkable  exception  to  this  objection;  for  besides  their  rarity, 
they  deserve  attention  on  account  of  the  light  they  shed  on  the 
mediaeval  literature  and  history  of  France.  Six  volumes  of  the 
collection  have  already  been  issued,  and  the  seventh,  just  pub¬ 
lished,  yields  in  interest  to  none  of  its  predecessors.  It  com¬ 
prises  one  of  the  romances  of  the  Carlovingian  cycle,  J  and 
details  the  adventures  of  the  Knight  Gaydon  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  good  his  character  for  loyalty  and  upright¬ 
ness  which  had  been  questioned  by  Charlemagne  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  treacherous  courtiers.  When  the  forty  volumes 
of  the  anciens  po'etes  are  published,  it  will  be  instructive  to  exa¬ 
mine  how  the  various  stories  composing  the  cycle  have  sprung  from 
one  another.  The  romances  already  printed  are  edited  -with  the 
greatest  care  and  accuracy.  A  summary  prefixed  to  each  volume 
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gives  an  abstract  of  the  tale  sufficient  to  interest  those  readers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  mediaeval  dialects,  and  the  readings  of 
the  best  MSS.  are  minutely  compared  whenever  there  is  more 
than  one  authority  for  the  preparation  of  the  text. 

M.  W.  Duckett  has  exposed,  in  a  very  dramatic  volume,*  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  the  present  condition  of  work¬ 
women.  Unfortunately,  the  impartial  reader  is  always  inclined  to 
suspect  such  things  when  they  are  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a 
novel.  He  naturally  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  descriptions  are 
overdrawn,  and  that  in  his  anxiety  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
the  author  has  been,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  led  to  exaggerate. 
For  this  reason,  M.  Duckett’s  book,  although  it  may  become 
popular,  will  derive  its  success  merely  from  the  exciting  character 
of  the  story.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Les  Miserables, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  we  prefer  to  both  novels,  soberly 
written,  matter-of-fact  treatises  like  M.  Jules  Simon’s  I?  Ouvri'ere. 
As  we  are  now  speaking  of  works  of  fiction,  we  may  just  mention 
M.  Dutripon’s  Edmee  f  and  M.  Mule’s  Histoire  da  rna  Mort  J  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  taste  of  our  neighbours  for  un¬ 
wholesome  appeals  to  the  imagination  is  as  prevalent  as  ever.  If 
the  sketches  contained  in  Le  Pere  aux  Petes  §  are  not  strictly  true, 
at  least  the  intention  with  which  they  have  been  written  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  the  Lyons  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  has  only  done  an  act  of  bare  j  ustice  in  bestowing  a 
reward  upon  the  author  of  the  book. 

Modesty  forbids  our  speaking  as  we  should  wish  about  the 
merits  of  the  new  volume  ||  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  fair 
authoress  of  the  life  of  Charming ;  but  to  those  who  might  feel 
inclined  to  question  some  of  the  statements  given  in  La  Vie  de 
Village  en  Angleterrc  we  can  only  oppose  the  favourable  compte-rendus 
that  have  already  been  published  by  the  leading  French  periodicals. 
The  writer  has  succeeded  in  showing  throughout  its  minutest 
details  the  administration  of  a  country  parish  in  England.  Schools, 
lectures,  mechanics’  institutes,  vestry-meetings,  in  short,  all  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  life  and  prosperity  of  a  village,  are 
faithfully  analysed  ;  and  the  simple  story  imagined  by  the  authoress 
enables  her  to  illustrate  the  workings  of  these  various  agencies, 
while  it  prevents  the  book  from  being  too  dry  and  too  didactic. 


*  Les  Petites  Ouvrieres.  Par  W.  Duckett.  Paris :  Jung-Treuttel.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Jeffs. 

f  Edmee.  Par  C.  Dutripon.  Paris:  Levy.  London:  Jeffs, 
j  Histoire  de  ma  Mort.  Par  Antonin  Mule.  Paris :  Poulet  Malanis. 
London :  Jeffs. 

§  Le  Pere  aux  Betes.  Par  A.  Martin.  Paris:  Jung-Treuttel.  London: 
J  effs. 

||  La  Vie  de  Village  en  Angleterrc.  Par  1’ Auteur  de  la  Vie  de  Clianning. 
Paris  :  Didier.  London  :  Jeffs. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  slate  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- « - - 
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■ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON,  Sole 
Lessee*. 

On  Monday,  September  8,  Wednesday,  10,  and  Friday,  12.  T.URLINE  (in  which  Miss  Sara 
Dobson  will  make  her  first  appearance).  On  Tuesday,  9,  THE  LII.Y  OF  KILLARNEY  (in 
which  Mbs  Louisa  Pyne  will  appear).  On  Thursday,  11,  THE  CROWN  DIAMONDS.  On 
Saturday,  13,  THE  ROSE  OF  CApTILLE.  Commence  at  Eight. 

z\  GRADUATE  of  CAMBRIDGE,  being  desirous  of  a  Tutor- 

ship  in  a  Family  or  School,  is  anxious  for  an  immediate  engagement.  Terms  Moderate. 
Address  Alpha,  Post  Office,  Weston-super-Mare. 

A  MARRIED  GRADUATE,  without  Family,  M.A.  Oxford, 

,and  educated  at  Eton —who  has  had  experience  in  Private  Tuition  at  Eton  and  in 
families— purposing  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Italy,  wishes  to  meet  with 
one  or  two  Pupils  to  accompany  him.  Terms  and  all  particulars  may  be  learnt  by  applying, 
by  letter,  to  Italicus,  Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 

TX/TR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

_Lt_L  wju  give  their  new  and  highly  successful  Entertainment  entitled  TIIE  FAMILY 
LEGEND,  written  by  Tom  Taylor.  Esq.;  followed  by  Mr.  John  Parry’s  Musical  Narrative 
of  A  COLLEEN  BAWN,  every  Evening  (excei  t  Saturday)  at  8,  Thursday  and  Saturday  i 
Afternoons  at  3,  at  the  Royal  Galltry  of  Illustration,  14  Regent  Street.  Unreserved  ! 
Seats,  Is.,  2s. ;  Stalls,  3s. ;  Stall  Co  airs,  5s.,  secured  in  advance  without  fee,  at  the  Gallery,  and  at 
Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.’s,  201  Regent  Street. 

(GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON,  SOMERSET 

T*  HOUSE — The  Office  of  Assistant-Secretary  Librarian  and  Curator  to  the  Society 
being  vacant,  the  Council  propose  to  fill  up  the  appointment.  Amongst  the  essential  qualifi¬ 
cations  ure  literary  habits,  considerable  geological  information,  and  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages.  Hours  of  attendance  from  11  to  5.  Salary  200  per  annum.  Applications  tor  the 
vacant  office  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  on  or  before  October  15,  at  the  apartments 
of  the  Society,  Somerset  House. 

pHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night  at  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight  (including  Saturday),  and  every  Wednesdav  Afternoon  at  Three.  Proprietor,  W.  P. 
COLLINS.  Stalls, 3s.;  Area, 2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  ut  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond 
Street,  and  at  Austin’s,  V8  Piccadilly. 

CHARTERED  BANK  of  INDL4,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

^  CHINA.  '  ’ 

Head  Office — 20  Thread  needle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital  £614,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghae. 

The  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  ert  dit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  known  on  application. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  AUTUMN 

SHOW,  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  September  10,  at  South  Kensington.  Open  at  One 
o’clock.  Bands  of  First  Life  Guards  and  Royal  Engineers,  commence  at  Two  o'clock.— Tickets, 

2s.  6d.  each,  at  the  Garden,  and  at  the  principal  Librarians’,  Music-sellers’,  etc. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  AUTUMN 

SHOW,  September  10.  The  Garden  will  be  Open  at  One  o’clock.  Vis  tors  cannot  be 
admitted,  either  from  the  Exhibition  to  the  Garden,  or  to  the  Exhibition  through  the  Garden, 
before  that  hour. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSUCIATION.-LIMITED. 

r  jPIIIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

-**-  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  rrmsters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  PulL 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

E.  B.  LOMER.  1ST. A..  Secretary. 

XT ORTICULTURAL  SHOW  of  AUTUMN  FLOWERS, 

-* — *-  WEDNESDAY"  NEXT,  September  10.  The  Garden  will  not  be  open  until  One  o’clock. 

REDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

'  the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  li.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria.  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  lo8  New  Bond  Street,  ! 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 

TXYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey _ Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 

TURKISH  BAT1I  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  und  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 

TX YDROTHER APEU TICS. — BEN  RHYDDING,  ILKLEY. 

This  is  one  of  the  completest  establishments  in  Europe  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and 
Visitors. 

For  Prospectus,  and  detailed  description  of  Ben  Rhydding  and  its  unsurpassed  Grounds, 
apply  to  the  House  Steward,  Ben  Rhydding,  Otley,  Yorkshire. 

PUEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

YyJ  FOR  CHILDREN  ABOVE  SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Lady  Superintendent — Miss  II  AY. 

Assistant — Miss  ROSALIND  HOSKING. 

The  School  will  re-open  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  on  Thursday,  September  25. 

The  Senior  Division,  consisting  of  pupils  from  10  to  13,  is  taught  chiefly  by  Miss  Hay.  The 
Junior  Division,  of  pupils  from  6  to  10,  by  Miss  Hosking.  Both  Divisions  are  examined  twice 
every  Term  by  the  Professors  ol  the  College.  Instruction  in  Instrumental  Mu-ie  is  given  by 
Misses  Parry,  Green,  C.  Green,  and  Heaton.  Arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  Boarders. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars, may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College 
Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

TT  IX  —ROYAL  TURKISH  BATHS,  BLOOMSBURY. 

V  .it.  BEST  for  GENTLEMEN.  [2s.  6d.l  ONLY  ONE  for  LADIES.  [3s.  6d.] 
ALWAYS  READY.  Public  and  Private.  Cards  free  by  post.  26  Queen  Square,  Russeli, 
Square,  W.C.,near  the  British  Museum,  Mudie’s,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

***  From  Six  to  Nine  p.m.,  ONE  SHILLING,  with  every  luxury. 

(COLONIAL  PRESS.  —  An  opening  presents  itself  to  a  Gentle- 

man  of  first-class  qualifications  to  Edit  a  leading  Daily  Newspaper  in  one  of  the  principal 
Colonies,  possessed  of  great  resources  and  a  fine  climate.  Address,  stating  qualifications  and 
references,  A.  B.  C.,care  of  Messrs.  Cowan  &  Co.,  77  Canuon  Strec  t,  E  C. 

(YUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies,  and  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Visitor — The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Principal ~  The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Lady  Resident —  Miss  PARRY. 

Committee  of  Professors. 

W.  STERND ALE  BENNETT,  Mus.D.  ALPHONSE  MARIETTE. 

Rev.  T.  A.  COCK,  M.A.  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE. 

E.  FUSCO.  B. A.  Rev.  M.  MEYRICK. 

Rev.  FRANCIS  GARDEN.  W.  CAVE  THOMAS. 

WILLIAM  HUGHES.  HENRY  WARREN. 

JOHN  HULLA1I.  GOTTLIEB- WEIL,  Ph.  D. 

The  College  Classes  will  open  for  the  MICHAELMAS  TEEM  on  Thursday,  October  2. 
Individual  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  is  given  by  Mr.  George  Benson,  and  in  Instrumental 
Music  by  Messrs.  Barnett,  Jay,  O'May,  and  Dorrell,  and  Misses  Parry,  Green,  C.  Green,  and 
Heaton . 

Special  Conversation  Classes  in  French,  German,  and  Italian  are  formed  on  the  entry  of  six 
names.  Arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  Boarders.  Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  ns 
to  Subjects,  Fees,  Scholarships,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the 
College  Office. 

E.  II.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A..  Dean. 

T  ITERARY  ASSISTANCE. —  A  Gentleman  gives  his  attention 

*  to  procuring  Extracts  and  Information  from  the  Libraries  of  London,  on  uniform  and 
very  moderate  terms.  Address  J.,  8  Porteus  Hoad,  W. 

AS  GOVERNESS  or  TRAVELLING  COMPANION.  — 

English  (thoroughly),  French,  and  German  (acquired  on  the  Continent),  Music  and 
Drawing.  Advanced  Pupils  prelerred.  Good  references.  Address  II.,  care  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill,  L<  ndon,  E.C. 

GEN  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. —  Sums  of  FIFTY 

A  POUNDS  to  TEN  THOUSAND  POUNDS  may  be  INVESTED  for  SEVEN  YEARS 
to  pay  the  above  interest,  with  out.  partnership  liability,  and  with  leas  risk  than  any  ordinary 
Joint  Stock  enterprise.  Full  particulars  will  be  lorwarded,  postage  free,  to  Genth  men  giving 
Banker’s  reference  to  A.  G.,  Universal  Advertising  Office,  26  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

(GOOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to 30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Bike,  3  Tinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  Is.;  or  tree  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  IN  IRELAND. 

(WUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY.  —  SESSION  1862-3. 

XkJ  On  Friday.  October  24,  an  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  for  the  Matriculation  of 
Students  in  the  Faculties  qf  ARTS,  LAW.  and  MEDICINE,  and  in  the  departments  of 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING  and  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Examinations  for  Scholarships  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  21.  The  Council 
have  the  power  of  conferring  Ten  Senior  i-eholarships,  of  the  value  of  '  40  each,  viz.  :_Seven  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Two  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  One  in  the  Faculty  of  Law;  and 
Forty-five  Junior  Scholarships,  viz.:— F  ifteen  in  Literature,  and  Fifteen  in  Science,  of  the  value 
of  £24  each ;  Six  in  Medicine,  Three  in  Law.  and  Two  in  Civil  Engineering,  of  the  value  of  j.20 
each;  and  Four  in  Agriculture,  of  the  value  of  £15  each. 

The  Council  is  also  empowered  to  award  several  Prizes,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  125. 
Special  Classes  will  be  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  for  the  preparation  of 
Candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination. 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  subjects  of  examination  and  courses  of 
instruction,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

By  order  of  the  President, 

Galway,  August  10,  1862.  WILLIAM  LUPTON,  M.A.,  Registrar . 

IVrONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  K.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s, 
London,  S.W. 

q  U  PE  RIO  R  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY. — Surplus 

^  Copies  of  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language, ”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Motley’s  “  United 
Netherlands,”  “  Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  "  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,"  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia 
Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull's  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

GO  BOOK-BUYERS.  —  All  Orders  for  Books  above  5s.  sent 

Free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  addition  to  the  Discount  of  2d.  in  the  Is _ C.  Griffiths, 

22  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  All  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Remittance. 

ATO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

-IX  ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  (plnin).-RODRIGUES’ 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 5  quires  for  Gd.; 
Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Gd.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CA  «D-  PLATE  elegantly  engraved, and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d.,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

XJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  (now  Hyde  Park  Institute),  115 

Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Parle _ Classes  under  Signor  Garcia,  John  L.  Chattertmi,Esq.f 

Monsieur  Roche,  Madame  Louise  Miehau,and  other  eminent  Professors.  The  Juuior  Michael¬ 
mas  Term  begins  on  Septen  ber  15. 

Prospecnisps.  containing  Terms  and  the  Names  of  the  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application. 

D  O  Y  A  L  SCHOOL  of  MINES.— 

J  U  Director . 

Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON.  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session  1862-3,  which  will  commence  on  October  6,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given:— 

1.  Chemistry.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F’.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  II.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

A  Mining.°gy'  }  By  w*fington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Robert  Willis,  M. A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physios.  By  J.  Tyndall,  F  .R.S. 

In-truction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum.  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laborutores. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann, and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Pei  ey. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  f  3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  t  he  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lcctui  es  at  reduced  fees. 

Flis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street, 

TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

GO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. —  PASSPORTS  and 

A  VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre _ N.B.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 

GO  COUNTRY  VISITORS. — A  small  but  powerful  Double 

A  GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibition,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  pair  of  hand  spectacles.  A  most  acceptable  present  for  country  friends. 
Brice  3tls.  At  Callaghan’s. Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street.  Post 
free  on  remittance.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  glasses  by  VoLtlitnder,  Vienna. 

“DURROW’S  BINOCULARS.  — NOTICE. —  Every  one  of 

AA  BURROW’S  FIRST  QUALITY  Field  or  Landscape  Glasses  is  STAMPED  or  EN¬ 
GRAVED  with  the  name  of  the  Firm;  noolhersare  genuine.  Gentlemen  requiring  Binoculars 
of  HIGH  QUALITY  are  respectfully  requested  to  WRITE  DIRECT  to  W.  &  J.  BURROW, 
GREAT  MALVERN,  or  to  apply  to  their  LONDON  AGENTS.  WALES  &  M'CULLOCII, 
32  Ludgate  Street.,  and  66  Cheapside.  E.C..  and  B  ARNOLD.  72  Baker  Street.  W. 

LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

TXEAL  &  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring 

-AA  Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome.  . 

The  “Sommier  Ei.astique  Portatif  is i  mane  m  Three  separate  parts,  and  when  joined  to¬ 
gether  has  all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of  wool  or  horse¬ 
hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very  liable  ;  the  prices,  also, 
are  much  below  those  oi  the  best  spring  mattresses,  viz.:  — 

3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £2  5  0  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £3  o  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  „  >,  .  2  10  0  5  ft.  „  „  ....  3  5  0 

4ft.  „  i.  .  2  15  0  5  ft. 6  in.  „  „  ....  3  10  0 

The  “  Sommier  Elastiqi-f.  Portatif,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of  elasticity,  dura¬ 
bility,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent  free  by  post. 
Heal  &  Son,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c. 

T  INCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

L i  Head  Master— Rev.  J.  FOWLER,  M.  A.  (for  eight  years  Assistant  Master  in  Marlborough 
College).  With  University  and  other  Assistant  Masters.  The  books  used  and  the  methods 
employed  are  ns  nearly  us  possible  the  same  as  those  of  the  Public  Schools ;  and  during  several 
years  boys  tiained  at  Lincoln  have  obtained  very  high  distin  tions  at  Shrewsbury  Scliool, 
the  Middle  Class  Examinations,  and  the  Universities.  As  the  t-chool-house  has  lately  been  re¬ 
built  on  a  must  eligible  6ite,  the  Head  Master  has  satisfactory  accommodation  forabout  twenty- 
five  Boarders.  Terms-l'or  Sons  of  Clergy  (who  may  be  specially  prepared  for  Marlborough 
College).  £45  per  annum  ;  for  Laymen's  Sons,  46  to  56  guineas,  according  to  age. 

45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLER’S  glass  chandeliers. 

YA  Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gus  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  1 7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  murked  in  Plain  F'igures. 

Ornamental  Gloss,  English  nnd  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur- 
nislung  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —A  Military 

Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  readme:  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  the  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed 
respectively  Pith,  13th,  35th,  and  63rd.  The  best  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Education  ure  in 
attendance,  and  the  house,  library,  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for  rapid 
progress,  without  having  recourse  to  ‘‘cramming.” — Apply  to  Mr.  Spkanok.  M.A.,  12  Princes 
Sounre.  RnvRWftter,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

'T'WO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

A  TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Four  Vacancies.  M.  A. ,6  Angell Terrace,  Brixton,S. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

A  The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  lor  the  Superiority  of  the 

GLENFIE1.D  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  &c. 
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FIRE  and  LIFE 


rFIIE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

n™TJRANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS,  £1,350,000. 

London  Board. 

SIT!  JOHN  MIJSGROVE,  Bart.,  Chaii'man. 

FBEDEKICK  HARRISON,  Esq.,  &  WM.  SCIIOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairmen. 


John  AdUs.Esq. 

C.  S.  Butler,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Husdi  C.  E.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  William  P.  dc;  Bathe,  Bart. 
Henry  V.  East,  Esq. 

Edwai  d  Iluugins,  Esq. 

John  Laurie,  Esq. 


Willinm  Mnenaujrbtan,  Esq. 

Ross  D.  MansrlC’*.  Esq. 

James  Morley,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Nieho'son.  Bart. 

William  Nieol,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Company. 

In  1P57  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances  in  Great  Britain  paid  to  Government  by  this  Company 
was  £  ^2,882,  and  in  1861  it  was  £61,833,  being  on  increase  in  five  years  of  £:9,951. 

In  186"  the  Fire  Premiums  were  £313,725  ;  in  1&61  they  were  £3  0,130,  being  an  increase  in  one 
year  of  £16,405  The  losses  paid  amount  to  £2,500,  00,  and  all  claims  are  settled  with  liberality 
and  promptitude. 

.TO UN  ATKTNS.  PrpirTovt  S^rmforv. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A-  No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  —INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq., Deputy -Chairman. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  II.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  1  i«  Id,  Esq. 

George  Hihhert,  ivq. 
Samuel  Ilibbert,  Esq. 

Thus.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Paftison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
N  cwman  Smith,  Esq. 


PROFITS — Four- fifths,  or  80  per  cent..,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 
The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  the  4th  of  January,  18-12, 
vary  from  £7S  to  £16  1 5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  accord  ng  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  is.-iud  after  the  4th  of  January,  1812,  vary  in 
like  manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  ot  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  ai  d  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectus*  and  further  information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

S  \  MITEL  INGALL.  Actuary. 

STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  was  esta- 

blished  in  1825,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  annual  average  of  New  Assurances 
hasexceeded  Haifa  Million  Sterling,  being  the  largest  business  transacted  in  that  period  by 
any  Life  Assurance  Office. 

From  1816  to  1851  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was . £2,245,461  13  0 

From  1851  to  1856  tlie  amount  of  Assurances  elfi  cted  was .  2,541.840  5  1 

From  1856  to  1861  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  2,802,958  14  5 


Total  in  15  years.. 


£7,500,260  12  6 


ACCUMULATED  FUND .  £1,915,192  17  7 

ANNUAL  REVENUE .  314,497  11  1 

The  Directors  invite  particular  attention  to  the  NEW  TERMS  and  CONDITIONS  of  the 
STANDARD  POLICY.  _ 

FREE  ASSURANCE. 

The  Assured  under  these  Policies  mav  proceed  to  nnd  reside  in  any  part  of  the  world  without 
payment  of  extra  Premium  ;  may  serve  in  Mi  itia  or  Volunteer  Corps,  in  time  of  peace  or  war, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  further,  no  Bo  1  icy  of  five  years’  duration  shall  be  liable  to 
any  ground  of  challenge  whatever  connected  with  the  original  documents  on  which  the 
Assurance  was  granted. 

POLICIES  OF  FIVE  YTEAPtS’  DURATION  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  Premium ,  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen  months  of  date  of  lapsing,  ©n  payment  of  a 
fine:  during  which  period  the  risk  shall  be  binding  on  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  death, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  Premiums  unpaid  and  Tins. 

POLICIES  of  less  than  FIVE  YEARS’  DURATION  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen 
months,  on  very  favourable  terms. 

SURRENDER  V  4  LUES  granted,  after  payment  of  One  Annual  Premium  on  “With 
Profit  ”  Policies,  or  Three  Annual  Premiums  on  those  “  Without  Profits.”  Loans  granted  on 
euch  Policies  within  their  value. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors, 

WILL.  TIIOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  bccrctai'y. 

London.  82  King  Willinm  Street. _ 

BONUS  DIVISION. 

GjLOBE  INSURANCE;  Cornhill  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 

Established  1803. 

SHEFFIELD  NEAVE,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  DENT,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer . 

Intending  Insurers  wili  secure  the  advantages  of  sharing  in  the  APPROACHING  BONUS 
DIVISION  at  the  close  ot  l"e3  or.  Globe  Profit-Scale  Life-Policies,  by  making  their  Proposals 
before  the  end  of  the  curr.  nt  year  1862. 

The  IMMEDIATE  CASH  PAYMENT  by  way  of  Bonus  l  as  been  equal,  at  most  ages,  to 
considerably  more  than  a  WHOLE  YEAR’S  PREMIUM.  The  Div  si  ns  of  Profit  are  every 
FIVE  Years, and  ihe  B  nus  may  be  taken  either  in  Cash— in  a  future  Reduced  Premium— or 
by  addition  to  the  Policy.  Rates  of  Premium  are  quite  us  low  as  in  any  Office  of  like  standing. 

Life  Policy-holders  in  the  GLOBE  have  the  special  security  of  the  largest  paid-up 
Capital  possessed  by  any  Insurance  Company. 

All  Classes  of  Fire,  I  ife,  and  Annuity  Business  transacted. 

During  i  lie  last  Ten  Years  the  FIRE  INSURANCE  DUTY  paid  by  the  GLOBE  has  increased 
from  £35,754  to  i.47,856. 

_ WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  F.R.S.,  Seci'ciary. 

QUITABLE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREE  T,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Dl  RKCTORS. 

The  Right  lion.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


E 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  II.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cow  per.  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  AUdin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  M orison,  M.D. 
Johw  Charh  s  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining.  Esq. 

H.  S.  II.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  pi\  fits  are  divisible  nnv^ng  its  Members,  no  port'on  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  lias  paid  £16,460,000  iii  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December;  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December;  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  p’aced  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  u  rateable  share  in  the  bouus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  luture  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Scrrendkr  of  PoLicir.s.—  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  1 1  to  1  o'clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  o.,  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  ilie  Office. 

ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

CHUBB  &  SON — “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  also  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  Suites.”  Prize  Medal  awurded  ut  International  Exhibition. 


most  secure  against  Fire 


pHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  — the 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB'S.  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  ami  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratia  and  post.  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON*  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Ixnnlon;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

T  A  I  N  E  D  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  18C2.) 

HEATON,  BUTLBE,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 

_ _ WORKS-24  CARDINGTON  STREET.  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD.  N.W. _ 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

XX ARLAN D  &  FISIIER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

il  SIIOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GI.ASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &e.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  amt  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application— 33 Southampton  Street*  Strand,  W.C. 


arc  some  of  the  prices  for  Ivory -handled  Knives  —  each  blade  being  of  the  best  steel,  bearing  om 
name,  and  warranted :  — 


Per  doz. 

r.  d. 

b.  d. 

6. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

Table  Knives . 

14  0 

16  0 

19 

0 

23  0 

25 

29 

33 

Dessert  ditto  . 

12  0 

12  0 

15 

0 

18  0 

20 

23 

28 

Carvers,  Joint,  per  pair 

4  6 

5  G 

6 

6 

7  6 

8 

9 

11 

LECTRO  -  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS.  The  best 

manufacture,  mil  finished,  strongly  plated.  Every  article  stamped  with  our  mark  and 
guaranteed. 


FIDDLE. 

BEADED. 

K I  kg’s. 

LTLY. 

2nd  qua. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

Best. 

Per  dozen. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

6. 

s. 

8. 

8. 

s.  d. 

T  -  hie  Spoons . 

33  0 

40  0 

44 

58 

54 

66 

58  0 

Table  Forks  . 

31  0 

38  0 

44 

56 

54 

64 

56  0 

Dessert  Forks  . 

23  0 

29  0 

32 

40 

37 

46 

40  0 

Dessert  Spoons . 

24  0 

30  0 

32 

42 

37 

48 

42  0 

Tea  Spoons . 

14  6 

18  0 

22 

26 

26 

32 

26  0 

TAEANE  &  Co.’s  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and 

priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on  application  or  post  free.  This  list 
embraces  the  lew  ing  articles  from  ail  the  various  departments  of  their  establishment,  and  is 
arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  seleeti  n  of  goods.  It  comprises  Table  Cutlery, 
Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Budding,  Britannia  Metal, 
Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.  &e. 

DEANE  &  CO.,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Established  a. d.  1700. 

XpURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

iyr  E.  DENT,  38  Cock  spur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

_i..v  •  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCICSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommicr 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bi  d. steads  3  feet  wide,  253.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  he 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“Tucker’s  Patent.” _ 

RENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CIIIMNEY- 

PIF.CES. — Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON'S  SIIOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES.  CHIMNEY- PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewheie,  either  for  variety,  nuvclty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisitencss 
ot  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  3  15s.  to  x33  10s  ;  bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  ,i5  I2s.  ^  steel  fenders,  3  Ss.  to  •  11  ;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  1 3  3s.  to  18  ;  chimney-pieces. from  *  t  8<.  to  £  .(to  ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  i4  4a. 
The  BURTON  and  oil  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  (per  po  t)  free. 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.  : 

1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4, 5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Mews,  London. 

A/TESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  1  AST.— Ihe  quality  maybe 

judgi  d  by  their  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  the  International  Exhi1  iiion ;  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Dep  rtment,  Class  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  (  lass  XXXVI.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases.  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  Cases,  Pocket- 


Courier  Baas,  Picnic  Casas,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Wiua  and  Spirit  Flasks',  Mediarval 
Articles,  nnd  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

Mr.  Bazin  having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  a  Juror  in  Class  XXXVI. 
of  the  International  Exhibition  (dressing-ca.es.  &e.l,  the  firm  were  by  this  circumstance  pre- 
cludedfrom  competing  fur  a  prize  medal.  A  medal  was  awarded  them  in  Class  XXXII.  (cutlerj ). 

112  Regent  Street,  W.,  nnd 

4  Leadeuhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (fourth  house  from  Cornhill). 

Catalogues  post  free. 


XX  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORS,  114,  UG,  118,  120, 

JLJL“  Regent  Street,  22  Cornhill,  London;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester.  ’  7 

AUTUMNAL  DREsS—FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

Nieoll’s  Neglige  Angola  Suits,  Two  Guineas. 

Nicoil’s  Angola  Trousers,  Sixteen  Shillings. 

FOR  LADIES. 

NicoU’s  Waterproof  Jackets  and  Cloaks,  for  the  sea-side  or  travelling.  One  Guinea  each 
FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Nicsll’s  Knickerbocker  and  other  Suits,  One  Guinea  each. 


TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  next 

J-  door  to  Somerset  House,.  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  lasts  <f  the*  neceesarv 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Brices  of  each  Article.  NOTICE.— TII  RESHFR’S  TNm  a 
TWEFD  suits.  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  and* THRMHEK’fl 
INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS  were  invented  and  are  manufactured  exclusively  bv 
Iiikeshbb  &  Glennv,  and  tor  which-  tiiey  were  awarded  the  International  Exhibition  Medal  iff 
1862  i  the  Exh  l.it  on  Medal  of  185.  ;  and  the  Madras  Medal  of  1856.  The  hi  hd.^ter  anduni- 
versal  approval  of  these  articles  have  led  to  a  number  of  inferior  imitations,  ull  of  whicl;  are  adver¬ 
tised  under  similar  but  tnfltngly  altered  names,  nnd  I  herefore  Messrs.  Tiirfshir  &  Gi  fc  d 
it  necessary  to  announce  that  the  India  Gauze  Waistcoats,  the  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts,' and  the 
India  Tseed  Suits  eau .only  be  procui ed  at  tneir  Establishment,  152  STRAND,  next  door  to 
Somerset  House  London.  ’ 


TYNIOKERBOOKERS,  and.  Hose  to  match.  —  Sold  by 

London™!51^  BCSt  do0r  t0  £omerset 

“BAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  -  Clothes  of  best  stTvle  and 

f.  ,  ,  qualify,  and  most  reasonable  piice,  can  bo  had  at  this  establishment.-!  Price-List 
xi  ec  Dy  post. 

31  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 


D  It.  D  E  J  O  T\T  G  H’  S 

{Knight  of  the  Of  da  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL, 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCItOFUL-  US  AFFECTIONS,. 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSII,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Coil  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  iikelvto 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.”  eiyto 

Dr.  GRAN  VILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  GranviUe  lias  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  etleet  111  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  admiuisU  ation  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Da.  LAWKANCE,  Physician  to  1T.1LII.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other  feelin- 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound  in 
which  the  efficacy  ot  tins  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.”  4  ’ 

Dr.  DE  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-ninta  2s  fid  • 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelhd  with  ids  stamp  and  signature  without 

which  none  can  pos6inLv  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists.  ' 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  I 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTIOM". -Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 
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BOTTLED  POET. —  20,000  dozens  laid  down  during 

the  last  40  Years. 

NOW  BOTTLING,  100  PIPES —  1858  VINTAGE. 

Pasto  Sherries,  Moselles,  Hocks,  and  Champaignes.  First  Growth  Clarets,  Burgundies, 
and  very  old  Virgin  Marsalas,  &c. 

Price.  Lists  of  ail  Wines  Post  Free. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  8G  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

'THE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

Stock  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  28s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Leoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 

_ ARTHUR.  COPPER,  &  CO. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE, 
CURRY,  or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ 

QAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

^  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Ciiosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

(ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey.— Sold  in  bottles,  3s.6cl.,  6s.,  and  11s.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

^ ~ ^  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMOX  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  101  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


TYINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 
strength,  only  b$v  DINNER  OR  D  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


SINGLE  TOOTH  from  5s.  SETS  from  5  guineas. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AND  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

Messrs.  Lewin  Mosely  &  Sons  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  improved  Gum-coloured 
Enamelled  base  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  which  supersedes  all  metals  or  other  agents  nowin 
general  use,  and  as  it  is  moulded  in  a  soft  state,  all  inequalities  of  the  gums  or  roots  of  teeth  are 
carefully  protected,  thus  insuring  an  unerring  lit  and  a  perfect  system  of  painless  Dentistry. 
Consultation  and  every  information  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases  by  Lewin  Mosely 
&  Sons,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


TTIS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

Paraffin,  Is.  8d.  per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  II.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 
_ 16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. _ 

Q  HER  WOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.” — Pf.lmont,  Vauxhai.l. 


T) RICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  be  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

41b.,  Jib.,  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
“Price’s  Patent.’’  — Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S. 


XT  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles.  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is  and  2s.  fid.  each  (Is-  packets  sent  free  by  post 
for  14  stamps),  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 
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THE  CATASTROPHE  OF  ENGLISH  “  LIBERALISM.” 

Now  ready  everywhere,  8vo.  15s. 

PRESENT  POSITION  of  the  “  LIBERAL  PARTY.” 

By  the  Author  of  “Miriam  May,”  and  “  Crispin  Ken.” 

Contents : 


English  “  Liberalism  ”  and  Secret  Voting. 
English  “  Liberalism  ”  and  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Whigs. 

The  Pupils  of  Peel. 

The  Advanced  “Liberals.” 

The  Reaction  at  the  Hustings. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  English  “  Liberalism.’* 
A  Survey  of  the  Situation. 


The  Morality  of  Public  Men. 

English  “  Libera]  ism.” 

The  Reconstruction  at  Willis’s. 

The  Leaders  of  English  “  Liberalism  ”  — 

Lord  Russell. 

The  Leaders  of  English  “Liberalism  ”  — 

Lord  Palmerston. 

The  Lead  rs  of  English  “Liberalism  ”  — 

Mr.  Bright. 

The  Proprietors  of  Progress. 

While  this  book  has  been  very  warmly  received  by  all  the  respectable  Conservative  journals, 
the  Morning  Po  t  received  its  imperative  instructions  early  in  June,  and  an  attack  to  order  at 
once  appeared  in  its  columns,  calling  on  the  public  to  refuse  even  a  hearing  to  the  work,  heaping 
on  the  author  the  epithets  of  “  imbecile,”  ‘  charlatan,”  and  “  libeller.”  To  this  the  Examiner , 
an  unofficial  “  Liberal  ’’print,  had  the  honesty  to  reply  that  the  volume  was  “  an  attack  upon  the 
‘Liberal  ’  party  of  no  m  an  power,”  Mr.  Cobden  and  Lord  Palmerston  unconsciously  bearing 
witness  to  its  truth  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  confirmed  demoralization  of  the  “Liberal  ” 
party,  however,  remains  the  best  commentary  on  its  truthfulness  as  a  history  of  the  decay  of 
English  “  Liberalism.” 

_ Saunders,  Otlev,  &  Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  ITanover  Square. _ 

This  day,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  Vol.  IV.  of 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  An  Illustrated  Record  of 

A*-  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe.  Edited  by  W.  F. 
Ainsworth,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Exquisitely  Illustrated.  Also,  Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  7s.  6d.  each. 

_ London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  VoL  III.  of 

rpiIE  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE.  The  cheapest  volume  ever 

-A-  published,  containing  534  pages  of  entertaining  and  instructive  literature,  with  engravings 
from  designs  by  the  most  eminent  artists. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

NEW  WORK  BY  “  WATERS.” 

Tins  day,  never  before  published,  2s. 

TTNDISCOVERED  CRIMES.  By  “  Waters,”  Author  of 

V-  “  Recollections  of  a  Police  Officer,”  “  Experiences  of  a  Beal  Detective,"  kc.  &e. 

N.R _ This  intensely  interesting  work  surpasses  in  dramatic  effect  and  narrative  power 

anything  hitherto  produced.  _ 

_ London:  Ward  &  Lock.  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

THE  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 

This  day,  never  before  published,  2s. 

"RECOLLECTIONS  of  an  IRISH  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  II.  R.  Addison. 

***  This  work  records  ihe  extraordinary  career,  extending  over  thirty  years,  of  the  late 
crlebruted  Major  Voices,  Chief  Police  Magistrate  of  Munster,  his  surprising  pursuit  of 
“  Whiteboys,”  “Terry  Alts,"  and  “  Peep-o-Day  Boys,”  and  his  marvellous  escapes  from  all 

kinds  of  plots  to  entrap  and  assassinate  him.  _ 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _  ^ 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  15s. 

TRIE  PORT  and  TRADE  of  LONDON :  Historical,  Statis- 

tical,  Local,  and  General.  By  Chas.  Capper,  Manager  of  the  Victoria  London  Docks. 
_ Smtth.  Er.nFR,  &  Co  .  Cornhiil. 

"  MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Just  published.  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d. ;  post  free  32  stamps, 

THE  EAR  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  and  on  the  Pre- 

vention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  ihe  Ear,  Soho  Square. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Is.;  post  free  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR,  arising  from 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgic  Headache.  Rf.nshaw,  356  Strand,  W. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  2s.  6d. 

CONTAINS  THE  SIXTH  DIVISION  OF 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

In  which  are  comprised  Engravings  from  Exhibited  Specimens, 

They  include  the  Presentation  Plate  of  the  City  of  Berlin  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  the  Titan  Vase  Centre -piece,  Reredos  to  be  erected  in 
Waltham  Abbey  Church,  the  “Norwich  Gates,”  Porcelain, Engraved  Glass,  Gold  and  Silver- 
Work,  Chandeliers  and  Gaseliers,  Bronzes,  Coventry  Ribbons,  Lace,  Stained  Glass,  Mediaeval 
Mounted  Goods,  Wall  Papers,  Chimuey-pieees,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Pianofortes,  Cabinet  Work, 
Furniture  Hangings,  Tabbinet,  Carpeting,  Locks,  &c.  & c. 

The  Number  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Pictures  of  the  Italian  and  German  Schools  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  Rome  and  her  Works  of  Art,  by  James  DafForoe,  illustrated  ;  the 
Prince  Consort  Memorial,  Notabilia  of  the  Exhibition,  &c.  &c. 

The  Line  Engravings  are 

“  THE  SIGNAL,” 

Engraved  by  J.  C.  Cousen,  after  Jacob  Thompson;  and 

«  VENICE  —  THE  GRAND  CANAL,” 

Engraved  by  E.  Brandard,  after  J.  M,  W.  Turner,  R.A. 


LONDON:  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  ‘20  IVY  LANE, 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  BAZAAR,  OPPOSITE  THE  EXHIBITION. 


npilE  CHURCH  AND  STATE  REVIEW.  Edited  by  Arch- 

deacon  Denison.  Is.;  by  post  Is.  2d.  Contents  of  No.  4,  September  1,  1862.  Political 
Parties— Relief  of  Distress  in  the  North— Earl  Canning’s  Indian  Government—  M  r.  Disraeli— 
Zambesi  Mission— Canada— India — Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Mr.  Lingen — The  War  in 
America — The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Multitudes— Way  of  Unity,  II.— Salads — Smoking— Brother¬ 
hoods— Pews  and  Free  Sittings — The  Musical  Season  — The  Lay  Element  in  America — Suffragan 
Bishops— Northern  Convocation — Summary— Thackerayism— Guizot’s  Embassy  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James— Hawaii— Perry’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England— Northcote’s  Twenty  Years 
of  Financial  Policy— The  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  :  Second  Notice— Creation  in  Plan  and 
in  Progress — Correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.,  &c.  &c. 

The  Church  and  State  Review  may  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  the  Railway 
Book  Stalls  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

%  Saunders,  Otley,  &  Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

nnHE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.,  and  the 

-L  SATURDAY  REVIEW.  See  the  “  Church  and  State  Review,”  for  September,  is.;  by 
post  Is.  2d. 

Saundehs,  Otlev,  &  Co.,  63  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


Price  6d.  ;  by  post,  7d.  ;  No  183  of 

rrilE  COLONIAL  CHURCH  CHRONICLE,  Missionary 

j  Journal,  and  Ecclesiastical  Reporter,  for  SEPTEMBER.  Contents:  The  Prospects  of 

I  the  Universities’  Mission  in  Africa — The  Truth  concerning  the  Persecution  and  Extinction  of 
|  Christianity  in  Japan  —  America  —  On  the  present  Conflict  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the 
,  Kingdom  of  Italy  —  Recent  Diocesan  Synods  in  Canada— The  Church  in  Newfoundland  — 
Junction  of  Germans  with  the  Ancle-  American  Church  —  Statistical  Account  of  the  Diocese  of 
B&rbadoes  —  Tollygunge  —  The  Melanesian  Mission  and  the  Norfolk  Islanders  —  Reviews  and 
Notices—  Colonial,  Foreign,  and  Home  News. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRACTICAL 

MECHANICS’  JOURNAL).  Part  V.  September  1,  price  2s.  contains:— First  Movers — 
Land  and  Marine  Engines  Machines  recipient  of  Water-Power  or  that  of  Wind— Air  and  Gas 
Engines,  &c.  by  Robert  Mallet,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  —  Heating  ana  Ventilation,  by  Robert 
Mallet,  Esq.  —  Water  Supply,  by  J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  M.I.C.E.  —  Dock  and  Harbour 
Works,  by  G.  B.  Rennie,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.  Illustrated  by  large  plate  Engravings  of  Messrs.  John 
Penn  &  Sons’ Horizontal  Marine  Engines,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Porter’s  “Allen”  Horizontal  and 
Non-Condensing  Engine,  with  70  Woodcuts. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietors’  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents'),  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


PARIS  UNIVERSAL  PERMANENT  EXHIBITION.  — 

The  BUILDER  of  Friday  contains  a  fine  View,  Plan,  and  Section  of  the  Paris  Perma¬ 
nent  Exhibition — Papers  on  Arrangements  for  Heating  and  Cooking  in  Great  Exhibition- 
Decay  of  Trees— Hexham  Abbey— Hints  as  to  Formation  of  a  new  Style— Contagion— Mel¬ 
bourne — Holy  Wells,  &c.  &c.,  with  all  the  Art  News  of  the  Week.  Price  4d.,  or  free  by  post  5d. 
1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  all  Newsmen. 

T  IVES  of  EMINENT  STATESMEN,  by  Tnos.  Hood,  Esq., 

^  in  FUN,  every  week.  One  Penny. 


Ready  on  September  13,  handsomely  bound  in  Magenta  cloth,  gilt,  4s.  6d.;  post  free,  5s.,  the 

QECOND  VOLUME  of  FUN,  with  Engravings  by  talented 

^  Artists,  and  Humorous  Articles  by  distinguished  Writers. 

Office,  80  Fleet  Street,  London. 


Now  ready  at  nil  Booksellers  and  Circulating  Libraries. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a  Photograph,  3  vols.  post  8vo.  £1  11s.  6d. 

TVTEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE  in  BOTH  HEMI- 

AvJL  SPHERES.  By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq. 

“This  work  is  one  of  wonderful  variety,  full  of  illustrations  of  life  In  all  classes  and  in  many 
countries,  and  is  sure  to  be  extensively  read  by  the  public,  and  wherein  we  find  another  proof 
of  how  much  more  strange  truth  may  be  than  the  wildest  fiction.” — Athenaeum. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Part  I.  now  ready.  Illustrated,  Is. 

■LANCASHIRE  SKETCHES.  By  B.  Brxerley. 
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A  STRIKE  ADVENTURE. 
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This  day  is  published,  2s.  6d. ;  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  30  stamps, 

THE  ACT  to  FACILITATE  the  PROOF  of  TITLE  to,  and 

A  the  CONVEYANCE  of,  REAL  ESTATES  (25  &  26  Viet.  c.  53):  to  which  is  appended 
“THE  DECLARATION  of  TITLE  ACT,  1862,”  with  PRACTICAL  NOTES,  PREFACE, 
TABLE  of  CASES,  and  INDEX.  By  ALEXANDER  E.  MILLER,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S  FIVE  SHILLING  POETS.-NEW  VOLUME. 

Fop.  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

nnHE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  W.  C.  BENNETT,  Author  of 

“  Baby  Slay,”  “  The  Worn  Wedding  Ring,”  ihe.  Sic.  Now  first  Collected,  Classified,  and 
Revised  by  the  Author.  With  a  Steel  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

Recently  issued  in  this  Series  : 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  POEMS.  Edited  by  Thornton  Hunt. 
ELIZA  COOK’S  POEMS.  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
PERCY’S  RELIQUES  of  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. _ 

Post  8vo.  706  pp.  5s. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  BLUE  BOOK. —  TAXATION  as  it  is,  and 

as  it  ought  to  be;  With  a  Practical  Scheme  of  Taxation.  The  Third  Edition,  Re-written, 
Enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  Latest  Parliamentary  Returns.  W ith  an  Index. 

London  ;  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. 
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Crown  8 vo.  4s.  6d. 

"FREDERICK  LUCAS:  a  Biography.  By  C.  J.  Bietiimuller. 

“  It  is  very  seldom  that  so  good  a  piece  of  biozrapliy  is  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  almost 
everything  a  bijgraphy  of  the  kind  should  be.” — Saturday  Review. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

,^N  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS. 


Crown  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

A  D VENTURES  of  BARON  WRATISLAW  in  CONSTAN- 

TINOPLE.  Translated  from  the  Bohemian. 

“  By  a  skilful  selection  of  those  facts  which  throw  most  light  on  national  life  and  character 
the  author  has  conveyed  to  us  a  singularly  clear  impression  of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
in  the  sixteenth  century.”— Parthenon. 

Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

OP  HE  CHILDHOOD  and  YOUTH  of  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

-**-  Translated  from  the  Russian. 

“This  booltw  uld  have  been  interesting  os  a  faithful  record  of  the  early  joys  and  sorrows 
of  an  enthusiastic  and  eminently  impressionable  mind,  hut  it  becomes  far  more  valuable  when 
it  is  considered  as  a  stand-point  from  which  we  can  gaze  upon  an  alien  world  of  strange  beings 
whose  deeds  we  have  little  means  of  appreciating,  and  whose  words  are  muffled  by  the  veil 
of  an  unknown  tongue.”— London  Review . 


Crown  8  vo.  7s.  6d. 

CLIFTS  and  GRACES.  A  New  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Rose  and  the  Lotus.” 

44  Many  of  those  young  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  various  volumes  of  didactic 
fiction  which  Miss  Sewell,  Miss  Yonge,  and  other  authoresses  have  put  foi  th  for  their  benefit  will 
welcome  the  present  work.” — English  Churchman . 

Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

"D  ARONSCLIFFE ;  or,  The  Deed  of  Other  Days.  By  Mrs. 

Latham. 

44  It  displays  much  knowledge  of  society,  keen  insight  into  character,  and  considerable  tact  in 
the  management  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  of  the  dialogue.”— Scottish  Press . 


Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

yjISS  ROGERS'S  DOMESTIC  LIFE  in  PALESTINE. 

44  A  very  charming  book,  containing  in  almost  every  page  some  interesting  incident.” 

Athenaeum, 

Illustrated,  large  8vo.  16s. 

HPHE  REV.  G.  M.  MUSGRAVE’S  WANDERINGS  in 

J-  PICARDY. 

44  Mr.  Musgrave  lias  done  good  service  to  the  touring  public  by  pointing  out  fresh  objects  and 
a  new  direction  for  a  vacation  ramble,  within  the  reach  ot  many  whose  leisure  or  purse  v,  ill  not 
admit  of  a  more  extended  flight.”— Saturday  Review, 


Fcp.  8 vo.  G3. 

XYOME  LIFE  of  ENGLISH  LADIES  in  the  SEVEN- 

.JLJL  TEENTII  CENTURY.  By  the  Author  of  44  Magdalen  Stafford,”  and 44  Romance  and 
its  Hero.” 

44  Not  mere  laudatory  transcrints  from  funeral  sermons.  The  ladies  come  before  us  alive  with 
real  characters  and  with  adjuncts  taken  from  contemporary  memoirs,  so  that  we  get  some  distinct 
notion  of  them,  and  learn  to  feel  our  inferiority.”— Monthly  Packet . 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

^IIURCII  STORIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke. 

4‘  Mr.  Erskinc  Clarke  deserves  well  of  the  Church  for  his  hearty  and  genial  efforts  to  bring 
truth  to  the  multitude.  4  The  Parish  Magazine’ is  worthy  of  all  support;  and  such  stories  as 
these,  which  come  before  him  as  editor  of  that  periodical,  can  do  nothing  but  good.” 

Literary  Churchman, 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

JJRS.  GATTY’S  TOUR  in  IRELAND. 

“  Far  too  readable,  and  even  amusing,  to  pas?  without  notice,  and  English  people  may  be  very 
well  content  that  their  country  should  be  represented  in  Ireland  by  such  tourists.” 

Saturday  Review, 

Illustrated,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

jypLCHIOR’S  DREAM.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Gatty. 

“Embracing  all  the  polish  of  a  careful  style  and  the  dexterity  of  a  trained  litterateur 
employed  upon  well-chosen  ihemes.” — Daily  News. 


With  Frontispiece,  16mo.  5s. 

HP  HE  LIGHTS  of  the  WILL  o’  the  WISP.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Lady  Wallace. 

44  A  more  graceful,  more  poetic,  or  more  thoughtful  German  story  can  hardly  be  imagined.” 

Spectator. 

Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

AMONG  the  TARTAR  TENTS.  By  Miss  Bowman. 

44  The  very  best  she  has  yet  produced.”— Spectator'. 


Illustrated,  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  each. 

QEA-KINGS  and  NAVAL  HEROES.  CAVALIERS  and 

kJ  ROUNDHEADS.  By  J.  G.  Edgah. 

“Brief,  pleasantly  told,  generally  tvell-chosen,  and  sparkling  with  characteristic  anecdotes." 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 


8vo.  12s. 

HPHE  EARLY  and  MIDDLE  AGES  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Professor  Pearson. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

T  IFE  and  BOOKS  ;  or,  Records  of  Thought  and  Reading. 

*  By  J.  F.  Boyes. 

“  To  say  that  such  a  book,  where  every  line  must  be  smart,  is  generally  original,  rarely  dull, 
and  only  now  and  then  absurd,  is  pretty  fair  praise,  and  is,  in  this  instance,  praise  fairly 
deserved.”—  Guardian. 


Fifth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

WILMOTHS  PLEASURES  of  LITERATURE. 

“  When  a  hook  has  reached  a  fifth  edition  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  critic.  We  believe, 
however,  that  Mr.  Wilmott’s  popularity  is  not  greater  than  lie  deserves.”— Literary  Gazette. 

Illustrated,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

JJALCYON ;  or,  Rod  Fishing  in  Clear  Waters.  By  II.  Wade. 

“  Mr.  Woda  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  task  of  clearlvand  concisely  describing  ail  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  angler.  We  recommend  the  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure.’’— Aril's  Life. 

Illustrated,  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Q.EOLOGY  in  the  GARDEN.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Eley. 

“  There  are  few  such  books  which  it  lias  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read,  that  we  could  recommend  to 
our  readers  so  sincerely,  or  with  so  much  pleasure.”— Geologist. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

— * — 

HPRAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

J-  a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  Ry  Captain  C.  E.  Bakbktt-Lknnarb.  ,1vol. 
44  Captain  Leonard  describes  British  Columbia  as  a  country  in  which  the  steady  emigrant 
may  thrive,  whether  as  miner,  manufacturer,  or  agriculturist.  He  was  two  years  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  North  American  Continent ;  he  made  numerous  land  excursions,  with  a 
visit  to  the  Frazer  River,  in  Columbia,  and  to  New  Westminster,  the  capital ;  lie  cruised  round 
Van  cover’s  Island  in  a  yacht,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  lew 
of  which  have  been  familiarly  known  to  Europe.  We  leave  this  lively  and  interesting  volume 
to  the  reader ."—Athenaeum.  44  This  book  is  in  all  respects  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  interested  in  the  subject.  The  information  the  author  gives  is  ot 
very  recent  date,  aud  his  observations  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  —Observer. 

JTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  A  Personal  Narrative. 

J-  By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  . 

44  A  most  important  and  stirring  book.  To  say  that  it  is  interesting,  ould  be  to  express  inade¬ 
quately  the  absorbing  power  it  exercises  over  the  mind.” — Daily  News.  44  Whoever  wishes  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  ample  volumes,  which  are 
written  in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  All  the  Year  Round. 

HPHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

J-  National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s.  ....  .  ,  . 

*•  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving  s  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.” — Saturday  Review . 

DEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

-•*-  “  This  very  interesting  work  will  be  widely  read.”— Saturday  Review. 

44  This  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  books  —  probably  the  best  woman’s,  book— of  the  year.  It  is 
full  of  living  interest.  It  is  the  genuine  and  simple  utterance  of  experiences,  interesting,  touch¬ 
ing,  and  useful  to  be  known.  It  contains,  besides  the  details  of  prison  life,  a  senes  of  sketches  of 
prison  characters,  various  and  curious,  which  are  Yivid  and  interesting  as  the  liveliest  inventions 
of  the  novelist.”— Examiner. 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Messrs.  Hurst 

^  &  Blackett  will  shortly  publish  the  AUTHORIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION  of  this  work.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  Bound  and 

Illustrated,  5s.  Forming  the  new  volume  of  Hurst  &  Blackett’s  Standard  Library  of 
Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  Works.  44  A  pleasantand  very  readable  book.”— Athcnaium. 

THE J  NEW  NOVELS. 

rpnE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “  The 

Rifle  Rangers,”  &c.  3  vols. 

By  the  Author  of  “Greymore.” 

_ _ _  _ pleasing  and  interesting  story,  and  there  is  a  refine¬ 
ment  about  the  author’s  style  which  might  recommend  an  even  less  remarkable  production. 
Beatrice  Clyde,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  and  natural  creation.”— Post.  “  A  very  clever  and 
interesting  novel.” — Sun. 

TOIIN  ARNOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mathew  Paxton,”  See. 

“A  sensible  and  kindly  novel,  in  which  scenes  of  life  in  a  great  manufacturing  town  arc 
pleasantly  contrasted  with  rural  sketches  from  John  Arnold’s  Northumbrian  home.  It  is 
pleasant  reading  for  the  idler  of  the  South,  while  it  is  lull  of  talk  upon  home  questions  that 
concern  and  interest  the  worker  in  the  North." — Examiner. 

3  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

This  novel  will  prove  attractive.  The  author  has  fulfilled  her  task  with  consummate 
skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season.”— Messenger. 

rT'IIE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGIL  By  the  Author  of 

JL  “MARGARET  AND  IIER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &e.  3  vols. 

“The  author  of  this  interesting  tale  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  proved  to  the  public  her 
extraordinary  power  in  deliueating  and  illustrating  the  affections.  The  lesson  is  one  of  impres¬ 
sive  force.” — Daily  News. 

T3  EVANSTON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radecliffe,  Author 

J-'  of  “  Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.  2  vols. 

44  A  clever  book.”— Athenaeum.  44  A  very  well- writ  ten  story.  The  designing  and  ambitious 
Laura  is  ably  sketched.”—  Observer. 

/A WEN :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  and  “No 

Church.”  3  vols.  44  There  is  a  great  deni  to  be  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever 
and  pleusant,  and  the  tone  is  good.” — Athenaeum. 

JOHN  and  I.  3  vols.  uptrend,,. 
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GARIBALDI. 

HERE  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Garibaldi  s  wound 
is  serious,  and  it  seems  strange  that  in  a  Royal  fortress 
he  should  not  be  supplied  with  all  proper  luxuries  and 
comforts.  Notwithstanding  his  strange  conduct,  he  is  still, 
deservedly,  the  object  of  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude. 
Even  his  unintelligible  proceedings  on  the  eve  of  his 
capture  show  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a 
justifiable  enterprise,  and  not  in  a  civil  war.  The  narrative 
which  has  been  published  by  his  friends  may  be  accepted  as 
accurate,  but  the  controversy  which  refers  to  the  skirmish  at 
Aspromonte  possesses  little  importance.  Even  after  he  Avas 
Avounded,  Garibaldi  repeated  a  previous  order  that  his 
folloAvers  should  not  fire  on  the  Royal  troops ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  the  counter-statement  that  the  Bersaglieri  Avere 
received  Avitli  a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  that  Garibaldi 
himself  threatened  to  shoot  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  explain  away  a  justifiable  act  of 
vigour.  General  Cialdini  and  the  officers  whom  he  employed 
to  command  the  detachment  kneAV  their  oAvn  minds,  and 
understood  the  necessities  of  their  situation.  Colonel  Palla- 
vicixo  was  ordered  to  attack  and  capture  the  insurgents ;  and 
there  Avas  no  reason  Avhy  his  proceedings  should  be  affected  by 
any  demonstration  short  of  an  unconditional  surrender.  A 
refusal  either  to  fight  or  to  yield  Avould  be  perfectly  consistent 
Avith  the  Avliole  conduct  of  an  irrational  enterprise.  It  Avas, 
perhaps,  not  until  he  found  himself  a  prisoner,  that  Garibaldi 
fully  understood  his  real  position  toAvards  the  Government. 
He  had  been  first  encouraged,  then  humoured,  and  finally 
tempted  on  by  the  absence  of  resistance,  until  he  believed  that 
his  expedition  Avas  half  legal,  as  Avell  as  Avholly  justifiable.  When 
he  refused  to  fire  on  the  Royal  troops,  he  probably  expected 
that  they  Avould  join  him,  Avith  or  Avithout  the  consent  of 
their  commander.  Colonel  Pallavicino  performed  the  painful 
duty  of  Avaking  him  from  his  dream  ;  and  it  seems  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  force  employed  Avas  neither  unnecessary  nor 
excessive.  The  Avhole  dispute  involves  only  personal  interests ; 
nor  can  the  facts  of  the  capture  throAV  any  light  on  the  farther 
disposal  of  the  prisoner.  The  conflicting  rumours  from  Turin, 
perhaps,  represent  Avith  tolerable  accuracy  the  uncertainties  of 
the  Government.  It  is  said  that  Garibaldi  is  to  be  tried  for 
treason,  that  he  is  to  be  protected  by  an  amnesty,  that  he  is  to 
be  .brought  before  the  Senate ;  and  happily  it  is  agreed  on 
all  sides  that,  at  the  Avorst,  he  must  ineAritably  be  pardoned. 
The  only  difficulty  of  abstaining  from  a  prosecution  consists  in 
the  uncertainty  Avhether  he  Avould  consent  to  give  reasonable 
pledges  for  his  future  conduct.  The  objection  that  it  is 
necessary  to  punish  some  of  his  associates  is  unfounded  and 
gratuitous.  If  the  obscure  agitators  around  him  had  raised  an 
insurrection  on  their  oavii  account,  it  Avould  havre  been  highly 
proper  to  bring  them  to  justice ;  but  Avhen  the  chief  is,  from 
extraordinary  causes,  entitled  to  impunity,  it  would  be  vexa¬ 
tious  to  persecute  his  subordinates.  Equity  requires,  not  that 
all  should  be  punished,  but  that  all  should  be  treated  alike. 
A  Government  is  fortunate  Avhen,  after  suppressing  a  sedition, 
it  can  find  so  good  a  reason  for  the  exercise  of  clemency. 

It  seems  to  be  Avholly  unnecessary  to  consult  the  Lawyers  of 
Italy.  In  a  country  Avhich  is  governed  by  laav  of  any  kind, 
private  acts  of  Avar  must  be  grossly  illegal.  Garibaldi  has 
undoubtedly  committed  high  treason,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  stigmatized,  and  much  less  punished, 
as  a  traitor.  It  is  less  easy  to  determine  Avhether,  according 
to  the  Italian  military  code,  a  General  on  half-pay  Avho  fights 
the  troops  of  the  Government  has  technically  committed  an  act 
of  mutiny;  but,  though  the  sentence  of  a  Court-Martial 
might  possibly  be  just,  it  Avould  not  touch  the  offence  Avhich 
alone  can  justify  a  prosecution.  It  is  Avell  that  the  notion  of 
a  military  trial  appears  to  have  been  abandoned,  for  it  Avould 
have  been  supposed  that  the  plan  had  been  adopted  for 


the  purpose  of  suppressing  inconvenient  revelations.  The 
participation  of  the  King  or  of  the  Government  in  the 
enterprise  Avill  be  taken  for  granted,  if  means  are  carefully 
taken  to  prevent  damaging  secrets  from  transpiring.  If  there 
must  be  a  trial,  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction  ought  to 
be  published ;  but  no  true  statesman  Avould  subject  himself 
and  his  Sovereign  to  the  self-imposed  necessity  of  condemning 
a  mistaken  and  heroic  patriot.  Strong  measures  Avill  only 
make  Garibaldi  more  popular,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  useful  as  a  warning.  Future  insurgents, 
when  they  plead  the  impunity  of  one  illustrious  rebel,  may 
be  informed  that  they  have  not  added  kingdoms  to  their  own 
State,  and  that  it  is  only  Garibaldi  Avho  is  alloAved  to  put 
himself  above  the  laAv.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  leader 
of  another  sedition  Avill  have  been  invited  to  act  by  the 
Ministers,  and  openly  countenanced,  on  the  eve  of  his 
insurrection,  by  princes  of  the  blood.  All  men  are 
equal  before  the  laAV,  and  the  occasions  for  suspending  the 
equality  are  so  rare  that  there  is  no  chance  of  establishing  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

It  might  also  be  desirable  to  proclaim,  by  a  significant  act, 
the  substantial  agreement  of  the  Government  in  the  policy 
Avhich  Garibaldi  proclaimed.  The  end  may  excuse  the 
means,  though  it  can  by  no  means  justify  them ;  and  the  least 
which  Rattazzi  can  do  to  satisfy  national  feeling  is  to  talk  of 
Rome,  although  he  is  unable  to  recover  it.  Italians  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  train  themselves  to  arms ;  and  they  can 
Avisli  for  nothing  more  essential  than  the  removal  of  foreign 
domination.  Garibaldi  levied  troops  without  authority,  but 
still  he  taught  his  followers  that  those  Avho  Avisli  for  unity  and 
greatness  must  be  prepared  to  fight.  He  also  protested,  though 
someAvliat  too  loudly,  against  the  pretensions  of  France  to  control 
the  destinies  of  his  oavii  country  ;  and  the  Government  cannot 
prudently  or  rightly  repress  his  attempt  Avithout  repeating  the 
declaration  that  its  oavu  ultimate  purposes  are  the  same. 
Even  since  the  affair  of  Aspromonte,  an  insolent  courtier  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  announced,  in  semi-official  form, 
that  if  Rome  is  at  anytime  to  be  restored,  France  Avill  require 
a  territorial  equivalent  to  be  taken  from  Italy ;  and  in  resisting 
foreign  rapacity,  the  Italian  Government  may  find  some  sup¬ 
port  in  the  proof  which  has  been  given  that  the  people  desire 
unity  and  independence.  The  presence  of  Garibaldi  himself 
at  Caprera  Avould  offer  no  slight  protection  to  Sardinia.  An 
amnesty  to  the  prisoners  Avould  serve  as  notice  to  friends  and 
enemies  that  the  annexation  of  Rome  is  only  postponed,  and 
that,  Avhen  it  is  achieAred,  it  is  not  to  be  paid  for  by  dismember¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  but  one  reason  against  a  course  Avhich  is 
recommended  by  every  sincere  friend  of  Italy.  France  is 
probably  urging  a  prosecution  which  may  create  an  irre¬ 
parable  breach  betAveen  the  Government  and  the  party  Avhich 
is  bent  upon  action.  The  arraignment  of  Garibaldi,  even  if 
it  had  been  otherwise  expedient,  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
because  it  Avill  indicate  subserviency.  The  diplomatists  of 
Europe  Avill  almost  unanimously  recommend  the  solution 
which  Avill  render  Italy  most  poAverless  against  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion,  although  they  are  mistaken  in  regarding  Aveakness  as  the 
best  security  for  peace. 

The  evidence  of  Royal  or  Ministerial  participation  in  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  attempt  is  insufficient  to  overcome  the  presumption 
against  an  act  of  extravagant  imprudence.  It  is,  hoAvever, 
ev'ident  that  almost  all  civil  and  military  officers  in  Sicily  Avere 
prevented,  either  by  their  sympathies  or  by  their  doubts,  from 
offering  effectual  opposition.  General  Mella  and  his  colleagues 
can  only  be  acquitted  of  complicity  on  the  assumption  of  incom¬ 
petence,  or,  rather,  of  imbecility.  When  Garibaldi  seized 
money  and  arms  belonging  to  the  State,  those  Avho  ought  to 
have  resisted  his  pretensions  Avere  probably  deceived  by  the 
belief  that  he  had  a  secret  understanding  Avith  the  Government. 
Every  official  irregularity  Avhich  Avas  committed  in  his  favour 
served  as  a  precedent,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  mission ;  and 
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municipal  functionaries  might  he  excused  for  supposing  that, 
in  some  unintelligible,  way,  the  seizure  of  Eome  was  to  be 
aOcomplishod  in  concert  with  Franco,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  Italy.  The  vindication  of  Eattazzi  is  to  be  found  in  his' 
knowledge  that  the  undertaking  Was  impossible  and  absurd, 
It  is  incredible  that  any  Italian  statesman  would  have  wished 
to  lure  on  Garibaldi  to  his  ruin  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  Government  thought  it  possible  that  the  attack  on 
Eome  could  succeed.  The  Minister  may  have  been  more 
willing  to  countenance  wild  projects  beyond  the  Adriatic, 
which  might  be  disavowed  if  they  proved  to  be  unprofitable, 
after  ridding  Italy  of  dangerous  elements.  Klapka  and 
Kossuth  have  furnished  a  sufficient  criticism  on  Garibaldi’s 
appeal  to  the  Hungarians  for  support  in  his  abortive  projects  in 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  The  wide  extent  of  his  schemes  shows 
that  he  was  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  the  fanatic  preacher 
who  has  always  made  it  his  business  to  multiply  the  in¬ 
evitable  enemies  of  his  cause.  It  was  worthy  of  Mazzini  to 
commence  the  liberation  of  Eome  by  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria,  against  France,  and  against  Italy. 


ME.  KOEBUCK  IN  AUSTKIA. 

THE  foreign  papers  announce  to  us  that  Mr.  Eoebuck, 
“  whose  Austrian  sympathies  are  well  known  and  appre- 
“  ciated  in  England,”  is  in  Austria,  and  has  had  two  inter¬ 
views  with  Count  Eeci-iberg.  It  is  very  good  of  the  foreign 
papers  to  pay  so  flattering  an  attention  to  Mr.  Eoebucic’s  move¬ 
ments,  and  to  record  them  so  carefully  for  our  benefit.  No 
doubt  they  anticipate  a  long  vista  of  “  complications,”  and 
“  modifications,”  and  “  combinations”  from  these  momentous 
interviews.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  venture  upon  any  pre¬ 
dictions.  "We  are  too  far  off  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  Eotvos 
and  Dear:  have  made  any  substantial  concessions  in  terror  of  Mr. 
Eoebuck’ s  approach,  or  whether  the  capture  of  Garibaldi  at 
Aspromonte  was  in  any  degree  the  result  of  those  memorable 
meetings.  But  the  foreign  papers  do  take  a  very  gratifying 
interest  in  the  vacation  movements  of  our  Parliamentary 
orators.  Two  years  ago,  they  watched  with  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  Mr.  Edwin  James’s  Italian  journey,  investing  him  with 
the  dignity  of  a  secret  envoy  from  the  cunning  Palmerston. 
Mr.  Eoebuck  will  rise  to  that  eminence  in  due  time..  We 
shall,  no  doubt,  hear  before  long  of  another  interview  with 
Count  Eeciiberg,  at  which  Mr.  Eoebuck  will  have  produced 
that  plan  for  the  redistribution  of  the  ’Turkish  Empire  and  the 
partition  of  Italy  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted  by  our 
wily  Premier. 

In  the  meantime,  his  expedition  to  Austria  has  a  less 
mysterious  interest  for  us  in  England.  He  has  been  for 
thirty  years  one  of  our  foremost  public  men ;  and  his  sympa¬ 
thies  for  Austria  are  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
opinion  which  is  worth  studying.  He  is,  or  was,  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  democrat  we  possessed.  Austria  was  just  the  last  Power 
for  which  in  his  youth  he  would  have  been  suspected  of  a  tender¬ 
ness.  It  is  true  that  the  love  of  democrats  for  strong  govern¬ 
ments  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  late  years. 
But  Austria  is  not  of  the  type  of  strong  governments  to  which 
democrats  naturally  take.  They  do  not  love  hereditary  tyrants, 
but  only  elected  ones.  The  absence  of  ancient  lineage  will 
compensate  in  their  eyes  for  many  a  lawless  and  despotic  deed, 
but  they  cannot  pardon  an  autocrat  who  was  never  an  adven¬ 
turer.  Again,  they  prefer  the  most  iron  absolutism  that  rules 
by  the  sword  to  a  far  gentler  Government  that  reposes  on  the 
hereditary  loyalty  of  an  aristocratic  caste.  Mr.  Eoebuck,  the 
disciple  of  Bentham,  the  reformer  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
should  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  draw  this  distinction 
between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  type  of  despotism.  In¬ 
stead  of  an  admirer  of  Austria,  he  should,  by  his  antecedents, 
have  been  a  worshipper  of  France.  His  early  antagonism  to 
the  Church,  and  his  pitiless  exposure  of  administrative  inca¬ 
pacity,  add  another  tinge  of  absurdity  to  his  passion  for  a 
monarchy  which  is  at  once  the  most  blundering  and  the  most 
priest-ridden  in  Europe. 

Yet  the  cause  of  this  anomalous  attachment  is  not  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace.  He  is  one  of  a  vast  number  who  have  awoke 
in  age  to  a  consciousness  of  the  futile  dreams  in  which  their 
youth  was  passed.  Stern  facts  have  driven  into  his  mind  the 
humiliating  conviction  that,  Bentham  and  Mill  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  the  panacea  of  political  equality 
leaves  mankind  about  as  far  from.  Utopia  as  they  were 
before.  It  requires  to  be  more  than  a  dreamer,  or  an 
impractical  logician  —  it  needs  to  be  a  fanatic  —  to  re¬ 
sist  the  lessons  of  experience  which  have  been  furnished 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  both  by  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  are  defended  front  the 


assaidts  of  reason  by  an  invulnerable  armour-plate  of  bigotry 
which  no  argumentative  missile  has  ever  yet  been  known  to 
pierce.  'Fanaticism,  however,  is  happily  rare  in  an  English  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  disenchantment  has  consequently  been  tolerably 
general.  But  people  take  the  destruction  of  their  illusions  in 
different  ways,  according  to  their  varying  tempers.'  Most  people 
have  resigned  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  forming  soberer 
anticipation  sand  more  modest  requirements  without  any  violent 
revulsion  of  opinion.'  They  are  Content  to  observe,  instead  of 
to  theorize,  and  to  try  the  ground  at  every  step  in  the  path  of 
progress  before  they  set  their  foot  on  it.  But  Mr.  Eoebuck’s 
temper  is  hardly  pliant  enough  for  so  rational  a  conversion. 
He  ha3  taken  the  failure  of  his  early  views  as  a  personal 
injury  ;  and  as  his  countrymen  decline  to  agree  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  “  Philosophical  Eadicalism,”  he  declines  to  agree 
with  them  in  anything  else.  His  disenchantment  has  taken 
the  form  of  persistent  paradox.  Whatever  his  countrymen, 
and  especially  his  old  allies,  the  advanced  Liberals,  like,  he 
abhors;  and  whatever  they  abominate,  he  worships.  He 
cannot  complain  that  they  have  become  more  moderate, 
because  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  they  have  only  fol¬ 
lowed  the  teaching  of  events ;  but  yet  lie  can  scarcely 
forgive  them  for  the  standing  censure  which  their  pre¬ 
sent  political  attitude  pronounces  on  the  opinions 
■which  first  made  him  famous.  At  the  present  moment,  Italy 
is  the  darling  of  his  old  allies,  and  Austria  is  their  aversion ; 
and,  therefore,  he  denounces  Italy,  and  openly  patronizes 
Austria.  That  he  should  adopt  a  singular  course  in  reference 
to  modern  politics  is  a  fact,  not  only  not  surprising,  but  in  no 
way  embarrassing  to  himself.  If  Austria  were  by  any  chance 
to  become  popular,  his  sympathy  for  her  would  cool  with 
surprising  rapidity. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Eoebuck’s  “  well-known  sympa- 
“  thies  ”  are  not  an  unsatisfactory  symptom.  Like  the  feather- 
end  of  the  vane,  he  always  points  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  wind  is  not  blowing.  His  new-born  adoration  indicates 
that .  Austria  has  at  last  lost  her  hold  on  every  considerable 
school  of  English  opinion.  Many  nations  are  more  despotic, 
many  have  committed  greater  crimes,  in  many  the  royal 
power  owes  its  rise  to  a  less  respectable  origin.  But  Austria’s 
is  about  the  worst  of  all  governments,  not  because  it  is  the 
wickedest,  but  because  it  is  the  stupidest.  The  general  de¬ 
testation  in  which  she  is  held  shows  how  closely  the  world 
in  general  agrees  with  Fouche’s  estimate  of  the  relative  merits 
of  a  blunder  and  a  crime.  It  cannot  be  to  mere  cruelty  or 
tyranny  that  her  remarkable  unpopularity  in  Europe  is  due. 
It  exceeds  anything  that  has  ever  been  meted  out  to  Eussia 
or  to  the  Imperial  dynasty  in  France;  and  yet  her  sins  of 
tyranny  are  light  compared  to  theirs.  But  people  cannot  for¬ 
give  the  perplexity  and  peril  which  has  been  caused  to  Europe 
by  her  perverse  mismanagement  of  her  own  affairs.  With  her 
Italian  subjects  she  probably  could  never  have  been  on  good 
terms;  and  she  would  have  escaped  much  dishonour,  and 
much  loss,  if  she  had  retreated  earlier  from  an  untenable 
position.  But  all  her  other  embarrassments  have  been  in¬ 
curred  in  pure  perversity.  It  is  sheer  incompetency,  and 
nothing  else,  that  has  put  the  Emperor  in  the  position  of  a 
German  conqueror,  holding  possession  by  the  sword,  in  the 
various  provinces  which  have  again  and  again  stood  faithful 
to  his  dynasty  when  it  was  seemingly  in  extremities.  If  he 
had  quarrelled  with  only  one  of  the  races  over  which  he 
rules,  it  might  be  attributed  to  his  misfortune,  and  to  their 
unruliness.  But,  with  the  solitary  and  doubtful  exception  of 
the  Germans,  he  has  quarrelled  with  them  all.  If  Austria 
were  a  distant  island,  so  that  her  dissolution  should  affect  no 
one  but  herself,  we  might  watch  her  slow  suicide  with  polite 
indifference.  But  the  existence  of  a  substantial  bulwark 
between  Eussia  and  the  Mediterranean  is  a  political  neces¬ 
sity  ;  and  the  dissolution  of  Austria,  if  it  takes  place,  must  be 
followed  by  an  anarchy  in  which  Eussia  will  have  unlimited 
opportunities  of  making  her  game  safe.  As  if  to  increase  to 
the  greatest  degree  the  evil  which  her  self-destruction  can 
cause  to  Europe,  she  has  been  moved  to  try  the  experiment  of 
a  moderate  Constitutional  Government.  When  the  crash 
comes,  though  it  will  be  due  to  causes  of  remoter  date,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  imputed  by  many  to  the  errors  of  the  then 
existing  Government ;  and  Absolutists  and  Democrats  will  be 
able  to  point,  in  a  triumphant  chorus,  to  the  signal  failure 
of  Constitutional  Government. 

Mr.  Eoebuck  has,  therefore,  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased 
with  Austria.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
feelings  on  this  subject  are  almost  absolutely  singular,  and  that 
they  are  particularly  annoying  to  those  who  approximate  the 
most  nearly  to  his  own  professed  opinions.  This  conscious¬ 
ness  must  be  sufficiently  gratifying  of  itself.  But  Austria  has 
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other  charms  to  his  cynical  eye.  He  watches  her  proceedings, 
and  the  effects  which  they  threaten  to  produce  upon  the  South¬ 
east  of  Europe,  with  the  glee  with  which  a  schoolboy  watches 
the  operations  of  a  bull  in  a  china-shop,  or  a  flock  of  pigs  in  a 
wheat-field.  Count  Rechberg’s  statesmanship  is  acceptable 
to  him,  because  it  is  rare  enough  and  strange  enough  in  these 
days  to  have  all  the  charm  of  paradox.  The  conversation  of 
Archdukes  and  Archduchesses  has  a  flavour  to  his  jaded  palate, 
because  he  knows  that  the  wisdom  which  inspires  it  is  a 
wisdom  which  throws  sober  English  politicians  of  almost 
every  shade  into  consternation.  "VVe  can  only  lament  on  his 
behalf,  that  the  convulsion  which  will  shake  his  idol  into  bits 
is,  according  to  present  appearances,  approaching  unpleasantly 
near,  and  that  there  is  very  little  hope  of  his  finding  another 
so  completely  to  his  mind. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

THE  confused  accounts  of  the  recent  operations  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  not  easy  to  unravel.  General  Pope,  who  lately 
informed  his  troops  that  he  had  no  need  of  a  line  of  retreat, 
has  been  forced  to  withdraw  with  the  utmost  expedition  from 
the  Rappahannock  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington.  On 
the  ominous  field  of  Bull  Run  he  has  fought  a  great  battle,  of 
which  the  result  can  at  present  only  be  conjectured.  General 
Pope  has  himself  to  blame  for  the  utter  incredulity  with  which 
his  reported  victories  are  received,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  he  announced,  without  a 
shadow  of  foundation,  that  he  had  taken  10,000  prisoners,  and 
only  two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  took  credit  for  2,000  prisoners, 
who  were  found  to  be  equally  fictitious.  When  he  was  allowed 
by  the  victorious  enemy  to  bury  his  dead,  after  the  combat  at 
Cedar  Mountain,  he  boldly* reported  that  the  permission  which 
he  had  received  had  been  conceded  by  himself  to  the  enemy. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  difference  between  private  mendacity  and 
the  official  circulation  of  false  reports ;  but  both  have  precisely 
the  same  effect  in  destroying  the  credit  of  the  unscrupulous  nar¬ 
rator.  The  only  certain  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from 
General  Pope’s  despatch  is  that  he  has  lost  8,000  men,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  whom  he  has  not  ^thought  fit  to  mention  ;  and  as  no 
Federal  General  has  yet  admitted  an  equal  loss  immediately  after 
a  battle,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  second  battle  of  Bull’s  Run 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  war.  According  to  all 
precedent,  it  would  be  safe  to  double  or  treble  the  reported 
loss  in  a  conjectural  attempt  to  approximate  to  the  truth; 
but  it  is  possible  that  for  once  even  General  Pope  may  not 
have  modified  the  facts,  although  his  own  random  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  enemy  would  still  be 
utterly  worthless.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  stump -orators,  like  Mr.  Everett,  should  continue 
to  pursue  their  vocation  in  the  midst  of  so  desperate  a 
struggle.  Only  an  American  would  prate  about  the  original 
illegality  of  the  Secession  while  Washington  was  trembling 
for  its  safety,  after  a  succession  of  defeats  which  has  for  three 
months  never  been  suspended.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel,  it  has  now  merged  in  a  great  war,  and 
the  patriots  who  are  clamouring  for  a  million  of  soldiers 
ought  not  to  deny  that  there  is  a  formidable  enemy  to 
encounter.  The  Secession  was,  at  worst,  not  more  illegal 
than  the  first  unnatural  rebellion,  and  it  has  been  maintained 
during  a  conflict  to  which  the  original  War  of  Independence 
was  a  mere  desultory  string  of  skirmishes. 

The  late  advance  of  the  Confederates  from  Richmond  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  movement  which  has  yet  been 
undertaken  by  either  belligerent.  General  Pope  probably 
took  a  forward  position  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
evacuation  of  the  peninsula  by  M‘Clellan,  and  the  demon¬ 
stration  seems  to  have  effected  its  object.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  reasons  which  induced  General  Lee  to  turn 
his  whole  attention  to  the  North,  instead  of  damaging  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  retreat  to  its  ships.  Even 
after  the  landing  of  M'Clellan  at  Acquia  Creek,  it  appears 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Federal  armies.  Instead  of  penetrating  between  Pope’s  left 
wing  and  the  approaching  reinforcements,  the  Confederates 
appear  to  have  pressed  him  vigorously  on  the  right.  On  two 
different  occasions  their  cavalry  passed  to  his  rear,  and  inflicted 
considerable  damage,  and  it  was  only  by  making  a  stand  at 
Manassas  that  he  checked  the  direct  advance  upon  Wash¬ 
ington.  Still,  further  to  the  north-west,  the  Potomac  is 
fordable,  and  General  Jackson  may,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  have 
crossed  the  river  to  raise  the  Secessionist  population  of  Mary¬ 
land.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Confederates  have  generally 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  one  of  their  parties  has  shown  itself 
within  twelve  miles  of  Washington.  Meanwhile  the  dispute 


which  had  arisen  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  Baton  Rouge 
is  terminated  by  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  garrison  to  New 
Orleans.  In  the  West,  one  post  after  another  is  surrendered 
to  the  Confederate  troops,  and  General  Buell  has,  for  the 
present,  disappeared  with  the  remnant  of  the  army  which  lay 
during  the  spring  before  Corinth.  In  the  autumn  and  winter 
the  enormous  levies  of  the  North  may  not  improbably  once 
more  turn  the  tide  of  fortune.  If  present  counsels  prevail, 
another  attempt  will  be  made  to  overrun  the  hostile  territory  ; 
and  when  the  hot  weather  comes  round,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  second  army  has  been  sacrificed,  with  great  loss  and  suffer¬ 
ing  to  both  sides,  and  without  any  decisive  result.  All  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  States  are  insufficient  at  the  same 
time  to  garrison  the  South  and  to  meet  the  enemy  with  an 
equal  force  in  the  field.  If  conquest  were  possible,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  provide  some  mode  of  administration 
which  might  eventually  be  substituted  for  military  occupation  ; 
yet  no  Federal  politician  appears  ever  to  have  even  formed 
a  theory  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Union  is  to  be 
reconstructed. 

The  efforts  of  the  Confederates  are  perhaps  unexampled  in 
history.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
defend  their  homes,  especially  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
South ;  but  it  is  wonderful  that  their  regular  armies  should, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  be  everywhere  more  than  a 
match  for  their  adversaries.  There  may  perhaps  be  some 
advantage  in  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  fighting 
population  and  the  negroes  who  cultivate  the  soil.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  able-bodied  men  deranges  labour  less  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  as  the  slaves  are  exempt  from  the 
demands  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  an  extraordinarily  large 
proportion  of  the  ruling  race  must  have  taken  up  arms  in  the 
common  cause.  After  giving  every  possible  proof  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  unanimity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seceding  States 
must  learn  with  surprise  that  a  strong  Union  feeling 
still  prevails  in  the  South,  and  that  the  separation  is 
the  exclusive  work  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  Secession  before  it  took  place,  but  in  revo¬ 
lution  and  civil  war  minorities  necessarily  disappear.  As 
soon  as  the  rupture  was  actually  effected,  it  became  treason  to 
desire  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  sufferings  and 
wrongs  which  have  since  been  experienced  from  the  Northern 
enemy  must  have  effectually  converted  the  most  obdurate 
dissentients.  The  Loyalists  of  the  old  war  were  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  than  the  Unionists  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  were 
numerous  and  strong  enough  to  avow  their  predilections ; 
yet  they  scarcely  exercised  any  perceptible  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  war.  At  present,  there  is  no  resistance  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  except  in  those  parts  of  the  Border 
States  which  are  coerced  by  Federal  troops.  As  European 
observers  have  constantly  repeated,  the  combatants  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  frontier  which  might  be  more  satisfactorily  settled  by 
negotiation.  The  Government  at  Richmond  probably  hopes  to 
secure  the  whole  of  Virginia,  even  if  it  fails  to  disturb  the  Fede¬ 
ral  occupation  of  Maryland  ;  but  in  the  end,  both  the  contending 
parties  will  be  compelled  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  even  now  to  determine  the  principles  on  which 
it  must  be  founded.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
might  be  effectually  secured  by  treaty  ;  nor  can  it  be  admitted 
that,  while  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  flow  through  five  or  six 
different  States,  any  law  of  nature  requires  that  a  single 
domain  should  extend  from  the  source  of  a  river  to  its  mouth. 

The  topography  of  the  late  marches  and  battles  is  so 
obscure  that  the  official  narrative  may,  perhaps,  have  con¬ 
veyed  an  utterly  false  impression.  It  is  not  even  certain 
whether  General  Pope  had  been  cut  off  from  Washington, 
and  compelled  to  give  battle  with  his  front  towards  the 
North,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  his  way  back  to  his 
communications.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  describes 
himself  as  having  been  at  all  points  the  assailant,  and 
he  admits  that,  at  the  date  of  his  despatch,  the  enemy 
is  still  in  his  front.  If  this  interpretation  of  the 
account  should  be  correct,  the  Confederate  army  must 
derive  confidence  from  an  unexpected  superiority  of  numbers ; 
yet  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Porter,  who  commands  one  of 
M‘Clellan’s  divisions,  had  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the 
battle.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  reports 
are  inaccurate  than  that  General  Lee  should  have  adopted  a 
plan  which  seems  opposed  to  the  obvious  rules  of  strategy. 
If  he  can  still  afford  a  large  detachment  on  his  left,  there  is 
probably  no  considerable  force  disposable  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  Maryland ;  but  unless  the  Confederate  General  is  prepared  to 
hold  the  State  as  well  as  to  overrun  it,  the  population  would 
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probably  be  deterred  from  avowing  Southern  sympathies  by 
fear  of  the  consequences.  The  termination  of  the  attack  on 
Richmond,  and  of  the  advance  on  Washington,  cannot  fail  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  Confederates  in  their  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  their  cause.  The  war-meetings  and  Corcoran 
celebrations  of  the  North  will  scarcely  remove  the  anxieties  of 
prudent  and  thoughtful  men. 


THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  ROME. 

THE  pompous  manner  in  which  M.  de  la  Gueronniere’s 
manifestoes  on  the  abandonment  of  Rome  have  been  issued 
was  calculated  to  increase  the  belief  that  he  speaks  once  more 
the  views  of  the  highest  of  authorities,  and  that  this  is  the  real 
final  utterance  of  the  great  Oracle.  Every  one  must  admit 
that  he  says  all  that  can  be  said  for  keeping  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  read  a  clear 
statement  of  the  arguments  on  which  the  retention  of  a 
foreign  capital  by  main  force  is  supposed  to  rest,  in  the 
opinion  of  men  who  pride  themselves  on  being  free  from 
bigotry,  on  having  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  Italians, 
but,  above  all,  on  being  French.  The  only  question  to 
which  the  writer  seriously  addresses  himself  is  that  of  the 
greater  balance  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  France. 
Will  it  pay  to  keep  the  Pope  up?  is  the  problem  which 
M.  de  la  Gueronniere  undertakes  to  solve ;  and  he  decides 
that  it  will.  However  much  we  may  object  to  his  reasoning 
or  repel  his  conclusions,  there  is  one  part  of  his  argument 
which  Ave  accept  with  great  satisfaction.  No  one  could  state 
with  more  complete  frankness  that  the  present  position  of 
affairs  cannot  last.  He  thinks  that  France  is  fast  losing  repu¬ 
tation  by  staying  in  an  attitude  which  involves  her  in  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  gives  her  no  power.  Something  must  be  done. 
The  relations  of  the  Pope  and  Italy  must  be  placed  on  a  solid, 
definite,  and  durable  footing.  It  is  impossible  fairly  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  force  of  the  writer’s  arguments  unless  we  bear  this 
in  mind.  Much  of  what  he  says  enables  us  to  understand 
why  the  Emperor  has  hesitated  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and 
why  French  statesmen  have  thought  it  politic  to  keep  things 
unchanged  as  long  as  it  was  possible.  But  now  that  some 
change  must  take  place,  the  issue  is  simply  what  is  the  best  form 
that  change  can  take.  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  has  a  plan  of  his 
own,  the  merits  of  which  may  be  reserved  for  further  discussion, 
and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  offers  a  suggestion  which  can  be 
weighed  and  criticized,  and  does  not  merely  indulge  in  empty 
rhetoric.  The  change  which  M.  de  la  Guerronniere  com¬ 
bats  is,  that  France  should  resume  the  policy  of  non-inter¬ 
ference,  and  should  allow  the  Romans  to  decide  who  shall 
govern  them.  The  change  which  he  advocates  is  a  policy 
of  interference  within  certain  fixed  limits ;  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  compare  these  two  policies,  and  decide  which  is 
the  better. 

As  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  is  so  proud  of  his  patriotism, 
and  boasts  that,  while  other  Parisian  journalists  think  of  Italy, 
he  is  a  Frenchman  and  thinks  of  France,  it  may  be  proper  to 
attend  first  to  his  peculiar  specialty,  and  to  notice  the  opinions 
which  his  eminently  French  feelings  suggest  to  him.  He 
thinks  that  France  ought  never  to  allow  Italy  to  be  united 
and  to  occupy  the  whole  peninsula,  as  a  powerful  maritime 
nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  with  a  strong  frontier  and 
an  unusual  abundance  of  fortified  places,  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  enemy.  He  further  lays  stress  on  the 
great  probability  of  the  consolidation  of  Germany  into  one 
empire,  or  into  a  federation  under  one  effective  head,  and  he 
points  out  that  the  interests  of  Germany  and  Italy  might 
easily  lead  them  to  join  in  offering  an  opposition  to  France. 
The  interests  of  France,  therefore,  demand  that  Italy  should 
be  kept  weak  by  the  occupation  of  Venice  and  Rome,  as,  with 
those  two  members  wanting,  Italy  can  never  be  troublesome, 
and  the  presence  of  Austria  in  the  Quadrilateral  will  tend 
very  greatly  to  maintain  things  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  as  they 
are  at  present.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  qualification 
attached  to  M.  de  la  Gueronniere’s  otherwise  insurmountable 
objections  to  a  united  and  powerful  Italy.  “  Compensation  ” 
is  hinted  at  as  a  possible  alternative  which  might  reconcile 
the  dignity  and  security  of  France  with  the  satisfaction  of  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Italians;  and  we  are  ominously 
reminded  of  that  doctrine  of  territorial  equivalents  which  has 
been  already  exemplified  in  the  “  reunion  ”  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
Perhaps  we  ought  not  greatly  to  wonder  that  a  French  writer 
should  incline  to  these  views,  as  we  in  England  often  advocate 
the  unity  of  Italy  on  the  precise  ground  that  it  is  our 
advantage  to  have  a  strong  Power  to  rival  France  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  often  invite  the  Germans  to  observe  that, 
if  the  honour  of  Austria  were  not  supposed  to  be  involved  in 


the  retention  of  Venetia,  the  Italians  might  be  very  useful 
allies  to  Germany.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  very 
possible  for  Frenchmen  to  defend  the  occupation  of  Rome 
on  the  plea  that  it  affords  them  a  strong  military 
position.  If  they  are  content  to  put  their  retention 
of  Rome  on  the  same  ground  as  the  Austrians  put  their 
retention  of  Venetia,  and  to  say  that  they  have  got  into  a  good 
strategical  position  from  which  they  do  not  intend  to  be 
driven  out,  we  do  not  know  what  argument  except  that  of 
actual  war  can  be  used  in  reply.  But  it  is  absurd  to  eouple 
with  this  avowal  of  a  purely  selfish  policy  any  pretended 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Italians,  any  sympathy  with  the 
independence  of  nations,  or  any  patronage  of  the  principles  of 
liberty.  Rome  is  now  simply  held,  as  Venice  is  held,  because 
its  possession  gives  the  holder  an  advantage  in  war,  and 
because  the  holder  is  indifferent  to  the  dreams  of  independence 
and  freedom,  and  clings  to  the  solid  reality  of  having  a  good 
storehouse  for  rilled  cannon. 

M.  de  la  Gueronniere  feels,  however,  that  this  is  a  little 
too  strong,  even  for  Imperial  France.  He  knows  that 
the  better  part  of  the  French  nation  is  not  prepared 
for  an  avowal  of  pure  cold  selfishness,  and  that  to  many 
minds  the  one  consoling  thought  that  the  Emperor  has 
permitted  —  the  thought  that  France  has  done  something 
for  liberty  in  Italy  —  would  be  lost  if  Rome  were 
now  held  in  defiance  of  the  wisheB  of  the  Romans, 
merely  that  Italy  might  be  coerced  and  humiliated.  He 
therefore  devotes  great  pains  to  showing  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops  from  Rome  would  be  the  very  worst 
thing  for  the  Italians  themselves  that  could  possibly  happen. 
In  the  first  place,  if  Rome  were  given  to  Italy,  there  would 
be  an  immediate  cry  for  Venice,  and  Italy  would  rush  into 
an  unequal  contest,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Austria.  All  the 
work  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  would  be  undone,  and  Italy 
would  be  once  more  trodden  down  under  the  heel  of  the 
foreigner ;  or,  if  this  fate  were  averted,  it  could  only  be  warded 
off  by  the  intervention  of  France,  which  would  be  the  signal 
of  a  general  European  Avar.  The  possession  of  Rome  must, 
therefore,  either  insure  the  slavery  of  Italy  or  plunge  Europe' 
in  a  sea  of  troubles.  In  the  next  place,  the  monarchy  would 
be  SAvept  away  like  a  rotten  reed,  if  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
foolish  enough  to  go  to  Rome  and  make  it  his  capital.  The 
memories  of  the  Romans  carry  them  back  to  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  would  never  be 
thought  complete  until  Mazzini  Avas  once  more  supreme. 
The  answer  to  M.  de  La  Gueronniere  is  very  simple.  The 
Italian  Government  sees  all  the  dangers  he  points  out  quite 
as  clearly  as  he  does.  They  see  that  a  premature  attack 
on  Venice  Avould  be  ruinous  to  Italy.  They  see  that,  Avhether 
its  seat  is  at  Turin  or  Rome,  the  King’s  authority  must  be 
strongly  upheld,  and  that  any  approach  to  Mazzini  and  his 
republic  Avould  involve  the  dissolution  of  Italian  unity.  But 
they  assert  that  they  can  guard  against  the  dangers  they  see. 
They  are  confident  that  they  can  teach  the  people  of  Italy 
so  very  plain  a  truth  as  that  raiv  volunteers  and  bands  of 
shouting  recruits  cannot  contend  with  the  trained  soldiers  of 
Austria,  and  that  the  Quadrilateral  cannot  be  captured  by 
any  means  at  the  command  of  Italy  at  present.  They  also 
assert  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  is  resolved  to  live 
under  the  monarchy  of  Savoy,  and  that  Republicanism  is 
Aveak  in  Italy  because  it  is  judged  to  be  unpractical.  It  is 
very  kind  of  the  French  to  incur  the  expense  and  odium  of 
keeping  their  troops  at  Rome  in  order  to  protect  Italy  from 
imaginary  dangers,  but  it  would  be  as  Avell  if  their  kindness 
would  extend  to  noticing  the  real  dangers  which  the  occu¬ 
pation  entails.  The  Italians  have  been  told  that  France 
sympathises  deeply  Avith  the  misery  of  the  Romans,  and 
Italian  Ministers  have  been  encouraged  to  announce  that  the 
Avishes  of  the  nation  Avould  soon  be  satisfied.  The  disappoint¬ 
ment  consequent  on  the  frustration  of  these  hopes,  and  the 
weakness  and  division  Avhich  disappointment  engenders,  are 
sources  of  danger  much  more  alarming  than  the  impetuosity 
of  volunteers  and  the  intrigues  of  Mazzini. 

The  only  serious  difficulty  in  the  abandonment  of  Rome  is 
the  religious  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  so  serious  that  M.  de  la 
Gueronniere  is  quite  entitled  to  make  a  great  deal  of  it.  He 
thinks  it  Avorth  Avhile  to  consider  in  elaborate  detail  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  he  acknoAvledges  to  be  absurd,  and  proves  from 
the  recorded  sayings  of  Napoleon  I.  that  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous  if  the  Pope  stayed  in  Rome  and  got  on  so  well 
Avith  V ictor  Emmanuel  that  they  agreed  to  rule  the  Catholic 
Avorld  betAveen  them.  If  any  Sovereign  is  to  have  the 
Pope  completely  in  his  pocket,  it  clearly  ought  to  be  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  gigantic 
conceptions  of  the  first  Napoleon  to  have  a  tame  Pope  of  his 
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own  at  Paris,  and  by  this  local  union  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  sovereignty  to  rule  the  world.  This,  as  M.  de  La 
Gu eronniere  acknowledges,  was  rather  too  big  a  scheme  even 
for  the  great  Napoleon.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  France  cannot 
have  a  tame  Pope,  the  memory  of  Charlemagne  peremptorily 
forbids  her  to  allow  any  other  nation  to  have  one.  It  is, 
however,  in  M.  de  la  GuERONNikRE’s  opinion,  more  practical 
to  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  Pope,  instead  of  staying 
at  Rome  to  do  the  bidding  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  went  off, 
as  he  certainly  would  go  off,  into  exile.  It  is  quite  right  that 
we  should  attentively  consider  what  the  Pope’s  exile  would 
really  mean,  and  what  it  would  involve.  In  France,  M.  de 
la  Gueronniere  is  of  opinion  it  would  produce  a  general 
uprising  of  the  Catholic  party,  a  triumphant  jubilation  of 
all  atheists  and  anarchists,  and  a  wild  burst  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  madness.  It  is  the  special  mission  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  prevent  crises  of  this  kind.  He  is  what  he  is 
because  he  keeps  things  quiet,  and  saves  society.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  allow  so  terrible  a  danger  to  threaten  France  as 
would  attend  the  abandonment  of  Rome.  The  Italians  them¬ 
selves  would  undergo  a  worse  fate.  They  would  be  cursed 
by  the  departing  Pope,  and  held  in  horror  by  all  the  Catholic 
world.  Either  they  must  fall  into  the  degradation  of  schism, 
or  they  must  yield  to  the  indignation  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
whisperings  of  their  own  alarmed  consciences,  and  take  the 
Pope  back  on  any  terms  he  would  condescend  to  accept.  This 
is  putting  the  difficulty  in  the  strongest  possible  light.  But  it 
is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  the  only  answer  to  M.  de  la 
Gueronniere  lies  in  showing  that  any  other  course  than  that 
of  abandoning  Rome  would  involve  still  greater  dangers.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  solution  he  himself 
proposes,  but  this  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

IT  is  impossible  to  record  the  death  of  the  Primate  of  the 
Church  of  England  without  paying  some  tribute  to  his 
personal  character.  Even  they  who  most  differed  from  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sumner  in  theological  views,  or  who  entertained  an 
unfavourable  estimate  of  his  rule  over,  or  rather  in,  the 
Church,  would  be  among  the  first  to  bear  a  testimony  to 
his  suavity  of  manners,  and  to  the  natural  gentleness  of 
his  disposition.  Not  to  have  made  a  personal  enemy  is  a 
•consolation  which  is  rarely  given  to  a  public  man,  and 
eighty-two  years  of  a  blameless  life  have  received  a 
fitting  euthanasia  in  the  painless  extinction  of  a  calm  and 
respected  death.  In  the  juivacy  and  seclusion  which 
were  to  the  late  Archbishop  a  taste  as  well  as  a  choice,  he 
lived  down  whatever  criticism  or  dissatisfaction  was  attached 
to  his  public  rule,  but  which  never  touched  his  private 
character.  Without  undervaluing  the  political  advantages  of 
this  unresisting  temper,  or  its  suitableness  to  a  high  eccle¬ 
siastical  station,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  founded 
rather  upon  temperament  than  on  the  exercise  of  the  will.  In 
this  respect  the  late  Archbishop  forms  a  marked  contrast  to 
his  predecessor,  Archbishop  ITowley,  who  was  also  a  gentle, 
conciliatory,  and  retiring  man.  But  there  was  in  Dr.  Howley 
a  hidden  fire,  a  latent  strength,  a  large  and  princely  mind,  a 
weight  and  dignity  of  character.  He  was  only  not  one  of  the 
TOOSit  forward  men  of  his  time,  because  he  chose  and  willed 
not  to  be  famous  and  prominent.  It  was  no  matter  of  choice 
to  Dr.  Sumner  that  he  never  took  the  lead.  Mediocrity  was 
his  metier.  He  bore  his  mediocrity  not  without  a  certain  sub¬ 
missive  gracefulness,  but  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  be  undistin¬ 
guished.  It  would  be  unjust  to  consider  him  a  merely  common¬ 
place  man  ;  for  he  carried  common-place  and  respectability  to 
their  loftiest  pitch,  and  to  do  this  is  almost  to  emerge  into 
distinction.  Still,  in  our  respect  for  mediocrity,  let  us  not 
elevate  it  into  the  false  sublime. 

There  was  much  in  the  antecedents  and  connexions  of 
Archbishop  Sumner  to  make  him  what  he  was.  Born  almost 
in  the  linen  ephod,  the  son  and  grandson  of  clergymen,  his 
mind  and  character  were  suffused  with  a  mild  and  unin¬ 
vigorating  clericalism  from  the  very  first.  The  difficulties  of 
obscure  birth,  the  rough  and  healthy  exercise  of  collision  with 
men  of  other  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  stern  necessity  of 
understanding  that  world  which  great  men  feel  the  noble 
ambition  of  conquering,  but  which  they  must  know  before 
they  grapple  with  —  these  salutary  disciplines  were  wanting 
to  one  who,  from  the  cradle,  was  destined  for  a  life 
of  which  he  could  scarcely  miss  the  respectabilities  and 
the  unimpassioned  consolations.  From  Eton  to  King’s  College, 
and  from  King’s  College  back  to  Eton,  and  from  an  Assistant- 
Mastership  to  an  Eton  Fellowship,  and  from  an  Eton  Fellow¬ 
ship  to  a  good  country  living,  and  from  a  country  living  to  a 


small  Bishopric,  and  from  a  small  Bishopric  to  the  Primacy — 
through  a  life  chequered  only  by  decorous  matrimony,  and  a 
succession  of  preferments  rising  in  value  and  position,  and 
a  mild  course  of  highly  respectable  authorship  —  this  Avas  the 
Archbishop’s  history,  and  it  is  an  ideal  English  Churchman’s 
life.  The  orbit  is  narroAV  in  which  such  a  life  moves ;  and  its 
tendency  is  to  dwarf  the  mental  and  intellectual  elements.  There 
is  no  room  for  groAvth  in  so  artificial  and  regulated  a  culture. 
When  great  events  impinge  on  such  a  character,  they  glance 
off —  there  are  no  prominences  to  break  or  to  be  broken.  A 
smooth,  round,  glossy,  self-contained,  polished  surface,  Avith 
none  of  the  rough  originalities  of  genius,  with  little  to  attract 
or  little  to  repel,  an  even  tenor  and  a  level  course  are  ot  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  Not  that  the  Archbishop  Avas  at  all  deficient 
in  mental  culture.  He  Avas  a  University  prizeman,  and  he  gained 
the  second  place  in  the  competition  for  the  Burnett  premium. 
He  Avas  the  A'ery  first  among  English  schoolmasters  to  recognise 
the  duty  of  attempting  to  improve  schoolboy  character  by  per¬ 
sonal  influence  ;  and  he  might,  as  his  Records  of  Creation  and 
Poor  Law  Essay  show,  hare  even  achieved  distinction  as 
an  independent  thinker,  had  not  the  associations  ol  his  career 
checked  the  floAv  of  originality.  Besides  this,  he  was  a 
respectable  Avriter  in  a  narrow  school  of  religious  thought, 
though  even  here  in  his  Apostolical  Christianity  he  Avas. 
not  half  so  narroAV  as  some  of  the  strait  sect  which  chooses 
to  appropriate  his  theology  Avould  represent  him.  And  in  his 
rule  at  Chester  he  threw  himself  Avith  zeal  into  the  practical 
duties  of  the  Episcopate.  But  if  he  Avas  ahvays  on  the  point 
of  being  great,  he  ahvays  stopped  short ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
inquire  Avhether  timidity  or  incapacity  Avas  the  cause  of  his 
incompleteness. 

Bishop  Sumner  became  Archbishop  Sumner  at  a  time  when 
it  Avas  a  real  necessity  that  the  Primate  of  All  England  should 
do  nothing ;  and  he  did  nothing  Avith  a  completeness  which  Avas 
the  nearest  approach  to  genius  and  originality  which  has 
marked  his  career.  The  whole  range  of  English  thought  Avas, 
in  1848,  convulsed.  The  public  mind,  religious  and  social, 
Avas  absolutely  rocking  with  change,  and  the  fear  of  change ; 
another  step,  and  Church  and  State  Avould  have  been  in  direct 
collision.  As  it  was,  men’s  minds  Avere  either  shocked  Avith 
the  fear  of  impending  sorroAvs,  or  animated  with  the  hopes 
of  a  glorious  day.  The  Archbishop  rode  triumphant  on  the 
storm,  and,  perhaps,  may  claim  the  merit  of  allaying  the 
tempest  by  his  sublime  and  superb  indifference.  It  was, 
Ave  belieAm,  his  own  commentary  on  passing  events,  and  his 
OAvn  testimony  to  his  own  merits  in  these  emergencies,  that 
neither  the  Hampden  case,  nor  the  Gorham  case,  evrer  cost 
him  an  hour’s  sleep.  Apathy  Avas  at  once  transformed  at 
Lambeth  into  an  heroic  virtue,  and  Avas  recognised  by  the 
prudent  a3  a  duty  —  a  public  as  Avell  as  a  personal  duty. 

Not  that  the  late  Archbishop  has  not  left  his  mark  on  the 
Church  of  England.  His  Avas  not  the  temper  to  innovate, 
but  he  yielded  to  innovation.  When  Bishop  of  Chester,  he 
set  tire  perilous  example  of  loAvering  the  status  of  the  English 
clergy  by  encouraging  an  influx  of  Irish  and  “literate”  curates. 
But  his  patronage  of  his  own  societies  and  his  OAvn  principles 
Avas  not  very  active  or  very  aggressive.  Ide  gave  his  name 
and  the  poAver  of  his  great  place  to  Bible  Societies,  and  the 
like ;  but  he  was  not  a  violent  partisan,  even  of  his  personal 
predilections.  He  did  party  work,  but  it  was  through  private, 
rather  than  public  channels.  He  was  never  known  as  a. 
patron  of  learning ;  nor  are  Ave  aAvare  of  any  marked  instances 
of  his  encouragement  of  letters,  art,  science,  or  public  virtue. 
His  principles  and  attachments,  and  patronage,  flowed  in  per¬ 
sonal  and  domestic  channels.  The  diocese  of  Canterbury  has 
been  filled  by  his  friends  or  his  friends’  friends.  A  goodly 
array  of  Sumners  —  nepheArs  or  sons-in-law,  or  sons  of  Bishops 
—  dignify  that  clergy  list  which  records  tivo  Sumners  as  the 
occupants  of  the  tAvo  best  sees  in  England ;  and  Avhat,  perhaps, 
Avould  have  been  called  nepotism  in  an  adherent  of  another 
school  of  theology,  is  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  con¬ 
doned  or  justified  as  a  tribute  to  his  domestic  virtues.  He 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  OAvn  family,  a  mild,  meek,  cour¬ 
teous  gentleman  —  little  known  beyond  his  oavh  circle  — 
administering  a  great  position  in  a  spirit  which  did  not  offend 
by  an  excess  of  dignity,  and  cultivating  all  retiring  virtues, 
and  a  little  gentle  relaxation  in  the  practice  of  water-colour 
drawing,  the  mild  tones  and  flat  treatment  of  which  branch  of 
art  are  characteristic  enough  in  the  Archiepiscopal  artist. 
A  little  more  knoAvledge  of  the  Avorld,  and  a  freer  intercourse 
Avith  larger  circles  of  thought,  might  have  saved  the  late 
Archbishop  from  at  least  two  ridiculous  mistakes  —  mistakes, 
at  least,  Avhich  Avould  have  been  ridiculous  or  even  culpable 
in  one  Avho  could  not  fall  back  upon  that  guilelessness  and 
goodness  Avhich  so  distinguished  Dr.  Sumner.  The  affaire 
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Gawthorn,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  parricide  to  mercy  on 
the  ground  that  a  person  so  religious  as  to  murder  her  father 
and  teach  in  a  Sunday  school  would  make  an  excellent  colo¬ 
nial  schoolmistress,  did  not  ruin  Dr.  Sumner,  and  to  say  this 
is  a  high  tribute  to  his  countervailing  excellences. 

The  excellent  appointment  which  has  just  been  made  to  the 
Irish  primacy  gives  great  hopes  that  no  mistake  will  be  made 
in  selecting  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Circumstances 
have  changed  since  1 848.  A  mere  cipher  is  not  now  wanted 
in  the  highest  place  of  the  English  Church.  The  clouds  are  not 
so  charged  with  electricity  as  to  want  a  large  infusion  of  the 
negative  qualities.  And  now  the  Chair  of  St.  Augustine  may 
well  bear  a  little  more  dignity,  and  something  of  power.  An 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  need  not  be  simply  an  object  of  good- 
tempered,  perhaps  of  contemptuous,  toleration.  We  admit  that 
a  man  of  marked  power  is  out  of  his  place  at  Lambeth,  or, 
rather,  the  place  is  out  of  the  man.  But  the  recent  appointment 
to  Gloucester  seems  to  announce  that  larger  views  as  to  the 
character  of  the  English  Episcopate  than  the  expediency  of 
helping  a  relative’s  friends,  are  influencing  the  responsible 
adviser  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Palmerston,  if  he  uses  his  own 
eyes,  can  see  that  it  would  be  a  sound  policy  to  make  the 
Primacy  of  England  a  prize,  not  to  contending  factions, 
but  to  the  possessor  of  dignity,  character,  and  influence.  The 
Church  will  respect  itself  if  it  respects  its  Archbishops. 
Common  rumour,  which  talks  about  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  or 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  the  probable  future  primate,  has 
made  a  very  fair  selection  from  the  Episcopal  Bench.  To  have 
to  choose  between  dignity,  learning,  rank,  and  a  generous  zeal 
may  distract,  but  ought  not  to  distress,  a  patron.  An  English¬ 
man  born,  a  kind  man,  a  respected  man,  a  man  without  party 
views  or  party  adherents,  a  good  man,  and  a  dignified  man — 
the  list  just  mentioned  comprises  all  these  qualifications 
for  the  Primacy ;  and,  with  such  materials  for  choice,  we  would 
fain  hope  that  a  mistake  is  precluded. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  ON  SLAVERY. 

HILE  Mr.  Seward  describes  as  a  sedition  the  little 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  America,  Mr.  Lincoln  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  more  practically  employed  in  defining  his 
own  intentions  with  respect  to  slavery.  His  statement  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Greeley  is  unusually  clear ;  and  if  it  had, 
under  present  circumstances,  any  practical  bearing,  it  might 
be  regarded  as  judicious.  In  his  official  capacity,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  has  to  do  with  the  Union,  and  not  with  the  law  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  any  particular  State.  Personally,  he  dislikes  slavery, 
but,  as  President,  he  regards  the  system  with  dispassionate 
neutrality.  If  he  could  preserve  the  Union  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  he  would  free  them ;  on  the  opposite  supposition,  he 
would  leave  them  all  in  slavery ;  and  if  he  could  effect  his 
object  by  liberating  some,  and  abstaining  from  meddling  with 
the  rest,  no  appearance  of  inconsistency  would  divert  him 
from  his  unchanging  purpose.  It  might  be  objected  that  the 
Union  means  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  prohibits 
Federal  interference  with  slavery ;  but  an  American  states¬ 
man  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  modifying  the  terms  of 
connexion  among  the  different  States,  if  he  could  by  any 
means  bring  them  once  more  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  Government.  The  objection  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  mani¬ 
festo  is  not  that  it  is  unjust,  but  that  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  is  altogether  irrelevant.  While  the  sound  of 
the  Confederate  guns  is  heard  at  Washington,  it  is  pre¬ 
mature  to  determine  the  principles  on  which  the  South 
is  to  be  governed  when  it  has  been  reconquered.  Neither  a 
Conservative  nor  an  Abolitionist  policy  is  likely  in  any  degree 
to  affect  the  result  of  the  war.  If  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  finds  itself  able  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  the  political  motives  for  any  violent  measure  will  long 
before  have  become  obsolete.  Wars  begin  for  various  reasons, 
but  as  they  proceed  they  become  a  mere  trial  of  strength.  The 
reckless  or  bloodthirsty  Abolitionists  of  the  North  have  re¬ 
peatedly  proposed  a  servile  insurrection  in  the  hope  that  it 
woidd  recall  the  Confederate  armies  to  the  defence  of  their 
homes.  Their  policy  is  shameless  and  barbarous ;  but  if  their 
anticipations  were  likely  to  be  realized,  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
effective.  The  President,  not  feeling  himself  exempt  from 
the  restraints  of  conscience  and  common  sense,  wastes  his  time 
in  balancing  alternatives  which  have  no  practical  importance. 
He  is  willing  to  use  the  negroes,  either  as  slaves  or  freemen, 
to  weaken  the  enemies  whom  he  hopes  to  reclaim,  but  not 
to  exterminate  them.  The  Federalists  would  probably  fail 
in  exciting  a  servile  revolt;  but  if  any  less  atrocious 
project  is  designed,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of  emancipation. 


The  Confederate  Government,  not  unreasonably,  threatens 
capital  punishment  to  any  prisoner  who  may  have  assisted  in 
arming  slaves  against  their  masters.  The  announcement  that 
coloured  soldiers  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  war, 
though  not  equally  justifiable,  can  excite  little  surprise. 

It  is  certain  that  the  various  plans  for  raising  negro  regi¬ 
ments  have  not  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  Union.  The  coloured  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  are  few  in  number,  and  probably  not  warlike  in 
disposition.  Governor  Andrew  intended  his  black  recruits, 
not  as  reinforcements,  but  as  living  paradoxes,  or  walking 
advertisements  of  his  own  unprejudiced  philanthropy.  Unless 
they  are  included  in  the  compulsory  draught,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  negroes  will  not  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being  shot 
in  the  field,  or  sold  if  they  are  taken  prisoners.  They,  at  least, 
have  no  motive  for  insulting  the  South,  especially  as,  according 
to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  candid  remark,  they  have  little  reason  to 
feel  gratitude  to  the  North.  General  Hunter’s  levies  in  North 
Carolina  were  a  more  serious  menace,  until  his  attempt  broke 
down  through  the  repugnance  of  white  soldiers  to  serve  by  the 
side  of  an  inferior  race.  The  coloured  regiments  of  the  South 
were  intended  as  missionaries  of  revolt,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Confederates  should  tolerate  the  employment 
of  poisoned  weapons.  In  New  Orleans,  General  Butler,  who 
has  never  affected  any  sympathy  for  slaves,  characteristically 
uses  them  as  a  pretext  for  insulting  his  temporary  subjects. 
It  is,  in  his  opinion,  not  surprising  that  negroes  should  become 
insubordinate,  when  they  see  their  masters  and  superiors 
rebelling  against  lawful  authority.  As  a  Democrat,  General 
Butler  was  once  an  advocate  of  State-rights,  and  he  would 
have  construed  with  the  utmost  strictness  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  only  as  a  military  ruler, 
responsible  for  the  control  of  a  hostile  population,  that  he 
thinks  it  prudent  to  compare  the  power  of  the  President  and 
Congress  over  free  citizens  of  Louisiana  with  the  absolute 
despotism  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 

The  President  will  act  wisely  in  dismissing  the  coloured 
population  from  his  thoughts  when  he  attempts  to  devise 
means  for  terminating  the  struggle.  It  is  not  by  rendering 
peace  more  terrible  than  war  that  his  Government  can  hope 
at  any  future  time  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  compromise. 
The  promoters  of  confiscation  and  the  recruiters  of  negroes 
would  force  the  South  to  persevere  in  the  contest  even  if 
resistance  were  as  hopeless  as  it  has  lately  been  triumphant. 
It  is  wise  to  use  every  method  of  annoying  an  enemy  during 
the  continuance  of  hostilities ;  but  a  threat  of  penal  conse¬ 
quences  to  follow  on  his  defeat  is  an  argument  against  sub¬ 
mission.  Almost  all  the  violent  measures  which  have  been 
supported  by  popular  leaders  in  the  North  have  been  intended 
rather  as  expressions  of  animosity  than  as  instruments  of 
success ;  for  no  rational  politician  can  have  supposed  that  a 
single  soldier  would  desert  the  Confederate  ranks  because 
Congress  had  decreed  that  his  property  should  be  for¬ 
feited,  and  himself  punished  as  a  felon.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis’s  threats  against  General  Pope,  and  against  the 
instigators  of  servile  revolt,  have  a  definite  and  intel¬ 
ligible  object;  but  criminal  legislation  against  the  entire 
hostile  community  could  only  be  justified  by  a  proba¬ 
bility  that  menaces  of  punishment  would  induce  them  at 
once  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Nothing  can  be  idler  than  the 
discussions  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  as  to  the  causes  of 
successive  Federal  failures.  When  one  party  complains  that 
the  President  has  not  attacked  the  root  of  the  rebellion  in 
negro  slavery,  the  adherents  of  the  Constitution  reply  that  the 
insurrection  is  only  maintained  by  the  illegal  extravagance  of 
the  Abolitionist  faction.  Neither  class  of  disputants  reflects 
that  the  Northern  armies  have  been  defeated,  not  because  they 
held  untenable  theories,  but  because  they  met  with  better 
soldiers,  with  more  skilful  generals,  and  with  a  hostile  popu¬ 
lation.  Fortune  is,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  on  the 
side  of  large  battalions ;  and  it  has  happened  that  the  Con- 
lederates  have  almost  always  been  more  numerous  at  the 
decisive  point. 

Philanthropy  in  America,  like  most  other  Federal  ten¬ 
dencies,  includes  an  unreasoning  hatred  to  England.  It 
would  seem  that  West  Indian  Emancipation  has  never  been 
forgiven  by  the  less  successful  practitioners  of  Abolition  in  the 
United  States.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Greeley  subscribed  in 
aid  of  the  cabbage -garden  secession  ;  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
rounds  off  his  speeches  with  bursts  of  indignation  against  the 
common  enemy;  and  Mr.  Henry  Beecher  piously  finds 
expression  for  his  animosity  in  his  sermons  and  prayers. 
Mr.  Cassius  Clay  informs  admiring  hearers  that  America 
is  menaced  by  England,  but  he  assures  them  that  they  may 
rely  on  the  protection  of  France,  and,  above  all,  that  the  Great 
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Republic  may  be  consoled  by  the  unequalled  virtues  of  the 
Imperial  family  of  Russia.  The  chronic  offence  of  England 
consists  in  its  antiquity,  in  its  greatness,  and  in  its  compa¬ 
rative  prosperity  ;  but  a  more  immediate  cause  of  irritation  has 
been  furnished  in  the  desire  of  English  speakers  and  writers 
to  judge  of  current  American  events  by  probability  rather 
than  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes.  The  prophecy 
that  the  famous  anaconda  would  be  forced  to  uncoil  itself 
before  it  had  suffocated  its  prey,  was  received  as  an  insult 
before  the  event,  and  its  fulfilment  is  an  unpardonable  wrong. 
The  Federal  mind  has  never  been  able  to  understand  that  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  conquering  the  South  was  deduced, 
not  from  moral  or  sentimental  sympathies,  but  from  grossly 
material  considerations.  Those  who  had  read  the  histories  of 
former  wars  observed  that  the  centre  of  a  circle  was  a  better 
military  position  than  the  circumference  ;  nor  were  their  con¬ 
clusions  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  law  and  philanthropy 
were  on  the  outside,  while  unnatural  rebellion  was  moving  by 
internal  lines  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  fiendish  designs.  In 
a  similar  manner,  cold-blooded  financiers  doubted  whether  an 
income  of  thirty  millions  would  long  support  an  annual  expen¬ 
diture  of  two  hundred.  When  the  excitement  of  the  struggle 
is  over,  reasonable  Americans?  will  perhaps  at  last  discover  that 
spectators  must  look  at  what  they  see,  and  not  at  the  sight 
whieh  they  might  prefer.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
philanthropists  should  condescend  to  the  vulgar  level  of  justice, 
of  charity,  or  of  peace. 


IRISH  MURDER. 

THE  Thugs  are  still  masters  of  the  situation  in  Ireland. 

It  so  happens,  indeed,  that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Braddell 
is  as  yet  the  latest  sacrifice  that  Celtic  piety  has  succeeded  in 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  the  national  goddess ;  but  the  cult 
flourishes  in  all  its  glory  in  the  hearts  of  a  devout  population. 
Murderous  attempts  which  only  fail  by  the  purest  accident, 
and  murderous  notices  which  are  unquestionably  meant  in  per¬ 
fect  good  faith,  and  will  be  punctually  carried  out  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  serves,  form  the  staple  material  of  contemporary  Irish 
annals.  Just  a  week  ago,  a  land-steward  in  Roscommon,  who 
had  incurred  the  censures  of  the  Ribbon  Vehmgericht,  was 
shot  in  his  own  doorway,  and  wounded  in  half-a-dozen 
places.  The  incident  is  recorded  quite  in  a  matter-of-course 
style,  the  historian  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  add  that  the 
assassins  prepense  (who  will  perhaps  take  better  aim  next 
time)  got  off  with  the  usual  impunity.  In  the  same  county, 
Mr.  Garnett,  Sir  Charles  Domvile’s  agent,  has  received  an 
intimation  that  his  body  will  shortly  be  “  boured  with  pouder 
“  and  shot.”  In  Sligo,  three  landlords  are  just  now  under 
sentence  of  death,  as  per  notice  posted  on  the  door  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  They  are  severally  informed,  with 
a  nice  discrimination,  that  “  one  will  not  long  enjoy  his  intended 
“  new  residence,  the  other  his  new-purchased  property,  nor  the 
“  other  his  new-reclaimcd  property.”  Their  managers  also  are 
“  respectfully,”  though  perhaps  superfluously,  invited  to  “  re- 
“  member  that  it  is  in  Ireland  they  are,  and  that  Irishmen  is 
“  blood-thirsty  and  revengeful.”  In  Waterford,  Lord  Clifden’s 
agent,  Mr.  Coates,  has  received  directions  from  Dublin  to 
“  engage  his  coffin  in  time,”  seeing  that  in  less  than  a  month 
the  contents  of  a  blunderbuss  will  be  lodged  in  his  body. 
Similar  incidents  are  reported  from  Wicklow,  Meath,  and  West¬ 
meath.  In  Tipperary,  Mr.  William  Scully,  brother  of  the 
popular  member  for  Cork  —  the  gentleman  who  finds  it  prudent 
to  make  the  postman  lay  down  his  letters  beyond  pistol  range 
of  his  residence  —  is  still  unable,  as  he  values  his  life,  to  stir 
a  step  from  home  without  the  escort  of  a  detachment  of  police. 
The  last  we  hear  of  him  is,  that  he  went  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  with  two  of  his  children,  and  that,  on  coming  out,  a  mob 
of  three  hundred  ruffians,  undaunted  by  the  presence  of  his 
body-guard,  gathered  round  and  hooted  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  noonday  assassin  of  Braddell  remains  at  large,  safe  in 
the  protection  of  a  public  opinion  which  invariably  sides  with 
murder  and  murderers.  For  six  weeks  together  the  man 
Hayes  has  defied,  rather  than  eluded,  all  the  attempts  of  the 
police  to  capture  him.  The  other  day  he  was  actually  seen 
somewhere  in  Sligo  by  two  constables  in  plain  clothes,  but 
the  alarm  was  given  by  a  friend,  and  he  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  forty  confederates,  who  were  evidently  ready 
to  fight  in  the  holiest  of  causes.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
caught  at  last ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  peasantry  of  half-a-dozen 
counties  are  in  league  to  baffle  law  and  justice.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  even  such  a  bribe  as  the  300/.  offered  by  an 
Executive  which  seems  to  be  at  its  wit’s  end  will  avail  to  buy 
off  the  guilty  sympathies  which  make  a  whole  people  the 
friend  and  champion  of  the  murderer. 

It  is  this  wide-spread  popular  sympathy  with  crime  and  the 


criminal  that  makes  one  ready  to  despair  of  that  u  regeneration 
“  of  the  sister  country  ”  of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much, 
but  seen  so  little.  Ireland  is  a  country  where,  as  a  Longford 
witness  naively  said  the  other  day,  “  many  very  decent  people 
“  are  fond  of  murderers.”  And  the  sort  of  murderers  of 
whom  Ireland  is  fond  are  just  the  very  worst  and  most 
detestable  sort  that  the  earth  has  seen  since  the  day  of  Cain. 
The  favourite  Irish  type  of  murder  is  agrarian  murder  — 
which  means  murder  in  cold  blood,  murder  on  principle  and 
system,  murder  without  the  excuse  of  natural  human  passion, 
murder  planned  and  prepared  for  weeks  beforehand,  murder 
which  dogs  its  victim  and  waits  its  opportunity,  murder  done 
for  hire  at  the  bidding  of  a  secret  tribunal.  This  is  the  type 
of  crime  that  Ireland  delights  to  honour,  cherish,  and  protect, 
and  that  unites  a  whole  community  in  the  sacred  bond  of  active 
or  passive  complicity.  There  are  minders  and  murderers  in 
all  countries  as  bad  as  any  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  Irish 
crime,  if  we  only  look  at  the  single  act  of  the  single 
criminal ;  but  it  is  the  damning  feature  of  murder  in 
Ireland  that  the  guilt  of  one  becomes  by  adoption 
the  guilt  of  many.  The  Irish  assassin  is  a  representative 
man.  He  acts  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  a  vast  con¬ 
stituency.  His  deeds  of  blood  are  owned  and  "approved  by 
half  a  nation.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  merest  matter 
of  fact,  to  say  that  there  is  more  blood-guiltiness  in  one  such 
crime  as  the  assassination  of  Braddell  than  in  a  whole  year’s 
calendar  of  murders  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  where  the  English  murderer  has  one  accomplice 
before  or  after  the  fact,  the  Irish  numbers  his  confederates  by 
the  hundred.  And  because  this  multitudinous  complicity  is 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  crime  in  Ireland,  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  appliances  of  detective  police  and  penal  justice  fail,  and 
cannot  but  fail.  The  chances  are  always  that  a  criminal  whom 
society  takes  under  its  protection  will  not  be  caught.  If 
caught,  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  a  jury  will  be  found  to 
convict  him ;  and,  if  convicted  and  executed,  he  dies  in  all 
the  odour  of  popular  sanctity  and  martyrdom.  Quite  apart 
from  the  pretentious  and  blundering  inefficiency  of  which  the 
Irish  police  has  given  more  than  one  recent  illustration,  it 
seems  hopeless  to  think  of  eradicating  crime  in  Tipperary  by 
the  same  processes  which  answer  the  ends  of  justice  in 
Middlesex. 

Without  undertaking  to  devise  a  policy  for  an  Executive 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  just  now  content  to  look 
on  in  helpless  inaction  while  things  are  daily  going  from  bad 
to  worse,  we  may  at  least  remark  that  one  or  two  Irish  land¬ 
lords  appear  to  have  got  hold  of  a  sound  principle  which  may 
perhaps  be  found  susceptible  of  more  than  one  application. 
Lord  Clifden  and  Sir  Charles  Domvile  have,  we  are  told, 
adopted  the  plain  common-sense  view  that  collective  crime 
calls  for  collective  pains  and  penalties,  and  that,  where  an 
entire  district  is  notoriously  in  league  with  the  criminal,  it 
ought  to  pay  for  its  guilty  sympathies.  They  have,  accord¬ 
ingly,  given  their  respective  tenantries  to  understand  that 
if  any  harm  befalls  their  agents,  Mr.  Coates  and  Mr. 
Garnett,  every  man  of  them  will  be  forthwith  evicted. 
As  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
authors  of  the  threatening  notices  served  on  those  gentlemen 
are  universally  known  in  their  neighbourhoods,  and  that  the 
tenants  have  the  power  of  preventing  the  execution  of  the 
murderous  menaces,  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  the 
justice  of  such  a  course.  It  would  be  absurd  to  object  to  the 
innocent  being  punished  with  the  guilty  (even  if  the  objection 
were  in  itself  conclusive),  when  the  fact  is  that  all  are  more  or 
less  guilty  together.  We  learn  that  this  simple  and  obvious  ex¬ 
pedient  has  been  so  far  successful  that  the  author  of  one  of  the 
notices  in  question  is  already  discovered.  While  the  Ros¬ 
common  police  detectives,  with  an  apathy  that  looks  like  imbe¬ 
cility,  actually  refused  to  give  themselves  the  slightest  trouble 
about  the  threatening  notice  served  on  Sir  Charles  Domvile’s 
agent  —  on  the  ridiculous  plea  that  they  could  do  nothing 
without  preliminary  informations  sworn  against  somebody  in 
particular  —  Sir  Charles  Domvile’s  practical  appeal  to  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  his  tenants  at  once  elicited  the 
name  of  the  offender.  This  is  a  highly  instructive  little  fact, 
and  conveys  a  hint  which  might,  we  think,  be  turned  to  good 
use.  A  counter- combination  of  landlords  against  tenants  is 
not,  in  itself,  a  thing  to  be  desired ;  but  if  the  amiable  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  his  gifted  Chief  Secretary  cannot  discover 
some  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Ribbon  conspirators, 
it  is  impossible  to  blame  men  who  take  the  shortest  way  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  agents  from  the  assassin. 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  see 
some  overt  sign  that  the  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  of  the 
finest  peasantry  in  the  world  interest  themselves  in  the 
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better  observance  of  the  Sixth  Commandment.  There  is,  ive 
believe,  no  real  doubt  that  murder  is  wrong  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (though  Mr.  Whalley 
asserts  the  contrary),  and  it  would  be  creditable  to  the  priests 
and  bishops  of  that  Church  to  make  some  effort  to  impress 
this  fact  upon  their  flocks.  As  it  is  certain  that  assassination 
is  quite  as  objectionable,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  mixed 
education,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  unorthodox  to  screen  and 
shelter  assassins  as  it  is  to  withhold  contributions  to  Peter’s 
Pence,  or  to  impugn  the  divine  right  of  the  Pope’s  temporal 
power,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  same  zeal  should 
not  be  displayed  against  Ribbonism  which  is  never  wanting 
on  behalf  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Ultramontanism.  At  all 
events  it  strikes  one  that  the  posting  of  murderous  notices  on 
chapel  doors  is  a  form  of  sacrilege  which  might  appropriately 
call  forth  a  rousing  altar  denunciation.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Cullen  and  his  brethren 
only  disapprove  of  murder  languidly  and  in  the  abstract. 


COTTON. 

THE  old  law  of  discovery,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
inventidh,  has  been  so  uniformly  verified  in  almost  every 
great  industrial  crisis,  that  it  is  matter  of  some  astonishment 
that  so  little  should  yet  have  been  done  to  find  a  substitute  for 
American  cotton.  The  fixed  idea  which  seems  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  our  manufacturers,  that  it  was  their  destiny  to  go  on 
for  ever  buying  New  Orleans  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market, 
has  perhaps  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  absence  of  that 
special  ingenuity  which  an  unlooked-for  difficulty  is  expected 
to  bring  forth.  Whether  the  slavery  of  English  enterprise  to 
the  old  conditions  of  trade  will  last  as  long  as  the  servitude  of 
the  negroes  who  hav  e  hitherto  provided  the  only  accepted 
staple,  remains  still  in  some  uncertainty.  That  cotton  may 
be  procured  elsewhere  than  in  America,  in  quantity  and 
quality  sufficient  for  all  our  needs,  is  abundantly  proved,  and 
nothing  but  a  little  more  assurance  of  the  permanence  of 
high  prices,  or  a  little  less  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  English 
manufacturers,  is  required  to  free  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  humiliating  and  perilous  dependence  on  a  single 
capricious  source  of  supply.  Time  will  assuredly  solve  the 
problem,  either  by  the  dubious  and  remote  event  of  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  old  trade  with  the  Southern  States  of  America 
or  by  the  firm  establishment  of  rival  markets.  No  apathy  on 
the  part  of  our  consumers  of  the  raw  product  will  prevent  this 
result,  however  grievous  may  be  the  delay  caused  by  their 
want  of  enterprise.  But  apart  from  the  relief  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  opening  of  new  markets,  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  still  more  effectual  help  may  be  derived  from  the 
discovery  of  substitutes  for  the  indispensable  material  itself. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  improvements  in  the  growth 
of  cotton  gave  the  calicoes  of  Manchester  the  superiority  in 
cheapness  which  enabled  them  to  supplant  in  great  measure 
the  older  fabrics  of  wool  and  flax,  and  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  some  other  of  the  numerous  textile  staples  of  the  world 
may,  under  new  conditions,  go  far  to  supplement,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  replace,  the  cotton  which  has  become  the  exclusive 
object  of  Manchester  faith.  The  mere  announcement  of  such 
a  discovery  is  but  a  very  small  step  towards  this 
desideratum,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  men’s  minds 
arc  being  turned  in  the  right  direction,  even  though  the  first 
flash  of  light  should  turn  again  to  darkness.  The  discovery 
which  has  been  lately  announced  of  a  perfect  substitute  for 
cotton  may  come  to  nothing  when  it  is  tested  by  an  attempt 
to  introduce  it  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  a  material  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  in  the  cotton 
trade  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  may  possibly  prove  the 
means  of  revolutionizing  the  industry  of  Lancashire,  and  is  at 
any  rate  deserving  of  the  most  careful  examination.  All  that 
Mr.  Weigley  can  speak  to  is  the  colour,  length,  and  fineness 
of  the  sample  he  inspected ;  and  it  rests  upon  the  assurance 
of  the  inventor  alone  that  the  material  is  at  least  as  strong  as 
cotton,  and  can  be  supplied  in  large  quantity  at  sixpence  per 
pound.  If  these  allegations  should  be  confirmed,  the  ope¬ 
ratives  of  Lancashire  need  not  starve  for  want  of  raw 
material  on  which  to  work ;  and  though  experience 
teaches  us  not  to  be  over  sanguine  about  such  supposed 
discoveries,  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  production  of 
a  perfect  substitute  for  cotton  a  hopeless  enterprise.  From 
the  sample  to  the  bulk,  from  the  experimenting  room  to  the 
factory,  is  a  long  step,  which  has  proved  too  much  for  many  a 
sanguine  inventor.  Poor  Claussen  was  at  one  time  thought 
to  have  achieved  success  by  his  ingenious  preparation  of  flax- 
cotton  ;  but  years  have  passed  away,  and  the  material  has  not 
established  itself  in  the  trade,  while  the  unhappy  inventor  has 
become  the  inmate  of  a  madhouse.  In  every  such  case  dis¬ 


appointment  may  come  from  a  multitude  of  causes.  The 
quality  of  the  promised  substitute  may  not  be  equal  to 
that  of  a  carefully  prepared  specimen.  The  inveterate 
habits  of  trade  may  be  insurmountable  ;  the  capital  required 
for  the  change  of  machinery  may  be  so  great  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  enterprise  even  of  millionaires ;  and  the  price 
calculated  in  the  absence  of  demand  may  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  at  which  the  markets  of  the  world  can  be 
supplied.  These  were  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the 
attempt  recently  made  to  find  a  substitute  for  rags  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Such  materials  were  to  be  had  in 
abundance ;  but  those  that  were  fitted  to  produce  a  first-rate 
paper  were  dearer  than  rags  themselves,  and  the  only  cheap 
fibres  turned  out  the  straw  and  other  papers  which  are  the 
torment  of  the  readers  of  penny  journals.  Still,  a  great  deal 
was  done  to  relieve  the  paper  trade,  and  as  much  or  more  may 
very  possibly  be  effected  in  the  more  important  manufacture 
which  is  now  paralysed  by  the  contentions  of  the  American 
States. 

This  suggestion  is  not  the  only  gleam  of  hope  which 
comes  just  now  to  relieve  the  despair  which  has  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  Lancashire  operatives.  The  latest  accounts 
from  the  East  show,  it  is  true,  a  slight  reaction  from  the 
sudden  animation  which  had  stimulated  the  merchants  and 
growers  of  India;  but  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
a  brief  continuance  of  current  prices  will  suffice  to 
establish  the  export  trade  from  that  country  on  a 
footing  which  not  even  the  cessation  of  the  American  war 
and  the  partial  revival  of  the  industry  of  the  Confederates  will 
be  able  wholly  to  displace.  And  such  an  event  is  as  little  as 
ever  to  be  anticipated.  The  desperate  struggle  in  Virginia 
does  not  promise  any  early  termination  of  hostilities,  and 
even  if  the  South  should  be  more  successful  in  their  attack  on 
the  Northern  capital  than  their  enemies  were  before  Richmond, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  tenacity  of  the  North — the  one 
creditable  quality  that  the  Federals  have  displayed — will  yield 
to  a  peace  on  such  terms  as  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  might  be 
disposed  to  dictate  from  Washington.  There  is  probably  a 
long  respite  yet  for  rival  producers  before  the  competition  of 
America  can  again  be  seriously  felt ;  and  those  who  speak 
with  the  largest  experience  are  by  no  means  the  most  sanguine 
of  a  complete  restoration  of  the  old  trade  on  the  scale  which 
European  necessities  will  require.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
production  kept  pace  with  our  constantly  growing  demand 
even  before  the  interruption  of  the  war  and  the  blockade,  and 
the  ground  that  has  been  lost  by  the  diversion  of  industry 
into  other  channels,  and  by  the  destructive  consequences  of  the 
war,  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  regained  until  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.  The  price  of  cotton  is,  after  all,  the 
determining  influence  upon  the  course  of  trade,  and  it  would 
be  contrary  to  all  experience  to  suppose  that  the  upward 
tendency  of  prices  which  has  been  manifest  for  years 
will  not  be  greatly  enhanced,  whatever  may  be  the 
end  of  the  present  struggle,  and  at  whatever  time 
that  result  may  be  arrived  at.  With  this  almost  certain 
fact  before  us,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  steady 
progress  of  a  rival  trade  with  other  countries  for  the 
same  or  some  equivalent  commodity ;  and  the  real  cause  for 
anxiety  is  not  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  cotton  manufacture 
so  much  as  the  distress  which  the  period  of  transition  is 
bringing  with  it.> 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  there  should  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  tiding  over  the  intermediate  time  of  trial, 
and  still  more,  that  the  millowners  alone  should  be  the 
dissentients  from  the  feeling  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is 
not  fair  to  assume  that  the  possession  of  a  cotton  mill,  with 
the  wealth  which  it  has  produced  and  the  responsibilities 
which  it  entails,  of  necessity  implies  the  hard  and  selfish 
temper  with  which  many  of  the  manufacturers  have  been 
charged.  There  are  some,  at  least,  among  them  against  whom 
such  an  imputation  would  be  incredible ;  but  unquestionably 
the  tone  of  their  advocates  in  the  press  is  not  such  as  to  re¬ 
assure  the  suspicious.  It  is  too  late  now  to  be  talking  of  the 
efforts  which  will  be  made  at  some  distant  time.  If  but  a 
tenth  part  of  the  authentic  accounts  which  are  reported  from 
the  distressed  districts  are  true,  the  mischief  would  surely 
have  gone  far  enough  to  call  for  instant  and  energetic  measures. 
The  millowners  as  a  body  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
position,  not  merely,  as  many  we  hope  are  doing,  to  give  in¬ 
direct  relief  to  their  own  workpeople,  but  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  organization  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
crisis.  If  their  countrymen  look  to  them  to  come  forward 
in  the  prominent  way  which  their  means  and  their  obliga¬ 
tions  seem  to  require,  it  is  not  with  any  desire  to  throw  the 
i  whole  burden  on  those  who  in  happier  times  reaped  the  whole 
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profit  of  the  chief  manufacturing  industry  of  England. 
The  wide  field  from  which  subscriptions  for  Lancashire 
have  poured  in  leaves  it  beyond  a  doubt  that,  however  great  the 
distress  may  become,  the  liberality  of  the  whole  British 
Empire  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  it ;  and  if  those  immediately 
connected  with  Lancashire  factories  are  expected  to  be  among 
the  first  to  step  in  to  the  help  of  their  own  workmen,  they 
will  not  find  themselves  without  effectual  co-operation  from 
every  class.  Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  shake 
the  influence  of  what  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  school  of  English  politicians.  Few  persons  will  affect 
to  regret  the  collapse  of  many  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
sect  which  submitted  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bright  ;  but 
Manchester  economists  have  nevertheless  done  good  service, 
and  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  so  energetic  an  element 
should  be  utterly  eliminated  from  among  the  influences  of  the 
country  as  it  would  be  if  the  manufacturers  should  be,  or 
even  be  supposed  to  be,  entirely  unequal  to  the  crisis  which 
has  fallen  upon  them.  Political  economy  has,  perhaps, 
not  much  to  do  with  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
meet  a  temporary  calamity.  The  very  essence  of  the 
science  is  to  ignore  the  partial  and  fleeting  disturbances  which 
the  force  of  habit  and  the  course  of  trade  introduce  into  its 
laws.  It  looks  only  to  the  effects  to  be  produced  in  the  long 
run,  and  to  this  extent  only  does  it  afford  safe  practical 
guidance.  Transient  difficulties  must  be  dealt  with  on  con¬ 
siderations  too  complex  to  enter  into  the  ordinary  reasonings 
of  economists ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  science  than  the  cant  of  affecting  to  follow  its  dictates  in 
matters  with  which  it  never  professed  to  deal. 


SHYNESS. 

IT  is  repoi-ted  of  two  Anglo-Italian  boys,  sent  over  here  to  be 
turned  into  complete  Englishmen,  and  plunged,  accordingly, 
head-foremost  into  the  marc  magnum  of  one  of  our  public  schools, 
that,  on  being  asked  what  they  had  been  taught  by  their  foreign 
tutors,  they  replied,  singing,  dancing,  and  pretty  behaviour.  In 
that  pretty  behaviour  was  included,  let  us  hope,  self-possession 
under  difficulties,  and  that  positive  quality,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  which  is  opposite  to  bashfulness  —  otherwise,  we  do  not 
envy  them  the  process  of  their  acclimatization.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  Italian  half  of  their  nature  was,  for  the  time  being, 
sufficiently  in  the  ascendant  to  secure  them  against  that  odd 
infirmity,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  English  half,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  essay.  So  exclusively,  indeed,  is  shyness 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  English  character,  that  the  substantive 
Englishman  seems  inextricably  appropriated  to  the  adjective  shy, 
as,  in  the  language  of  the  railway  station,  a  gentleman  belongs  to 
his  dog.  We  sometimes  talk  of  a  raw  Scotchman — never,  as  far  as 
our  experience  extends,  of  a  shy  one  —  whilst  a  shy  Frenchman,  a 
shy  Irishman,  and  a  shy  American,  represent,  if  such  a  mode  of 
speaking  may  be  allowed,  the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the 
superlative  degrees,  of  impossibility.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  what  shyness  is,  why  it  takes 
rank  as  a  peculiarly  English  characteristic,  and  whether  it  does 
not  carry  with  it  certain  compensations  which  make  it  doubtful 
whether  we  should  be  gainers  on  the  whole  if  it  could  be 
altogether  eliminated  from  our  nature. 

Shyness,  we  should  say,  might  be  described  as  a  kind  of  in¬ 
verted  vanity,  or  perhaps,  less  uncharitably,  of  inverted  self-esteem. 
It  is  of  course  modified  by  the  endless  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  shot  through  by  a  thousand  complicated  shades  of  character  ; 
but 'this  always  continues,  we  think,  whatever  the  shift  of  the 
pattern,  to  be  the  central  thread  of  the  wroof.  The  shy  man  is 
oppressed  by  a  sense  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between 
what  he  is,  and  what  he  appears  to  be.  That  reasonable  good 
opinion  of  oneself  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  easy 
and  agreeable  in  society,  which  acts  without  any  distinct 
consciousness  on  our  parts,  like  insensible  perspiration,  in 
maintaining  the  inward  health  and  equilibrium,  is,  as  it  were, 
chilled  and  driven  in  upon  the  system.  And  the  results  which 
follow  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  mischief  produced  by  an 
eruption  which  is  improperly  checked.  This,  we  think,  accounts 
for  the  odd  veins  of  shyness  which  often  lie  hid  in  minds  where 
no  one  would  expect  to  find  them.  Grattan,  for  instance,  was, 
perhaps,  the  boldest  and  bitterest  speaker  of  his  time  ;  but,  if  his 
health  were  drunk  at  a  public  dinner,  he  was  as  incapable  of 
stringing  two  reasonable  sentences  together  by  way  of  thanks,  as 
the  veriest  Dundreary  candidate  who  is  forced  to  repose  implicit 
confidence  in  his  hat.  The  reason  was,  we  think,  that  in  his 
natural  sphere  he  could  trust  himself.  The  inner  man  and  the 
outer  man  worked  harmoniously  together,  because  he  had  acquired, 
by  long  experience  or  otherwise,  the  certainty  that  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  embody  an  idea,  the  native  growth  of  his  intellect, 
his  powers  of  execution  would  not  fail  him ;  but  this  confidence 
deserted  him  whenever  he  was  restricted  to  the  arms  of  courtesy. 
There  he  was  out  of  his  element,  and,  being  a  man  of  sincere  and 
ardent  temper,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  a  false  position,  he 
succumbed  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  and  stood  up  in  a  state 
of  moral  chaos,  like  Balaam  the  prophet,  with  every  disposition 
to  curse  his  fellow- worshippers  heartily,  yet  compelled  to  bless 


them  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  always  heard  that 
when  masquerades  were  in  fashion,  the  people  who  kept  them 
alive  —  who  found  wit,  and  sarcasm,  and  noise,  and  readiness  of 
repartee — were  not  the  impudent  members  of  society,  but  persons 
who,  upon  common  occasions,  were  notoriously  shy  and  reserved. 
Upon  the  former,  apparently,  the  unusual  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  operated  as  a  restraint  and  a  clog.  To  the  latter,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  usual  and  conventional  state  of  things  which 
sat  upon  them,  like  Sinbad’s  old  man  of  the  sea,  was  removed 
for  an  instant,  gave  a  lightness  and  elasticity  of  feeling  which 
urged  them  on  to  a  thousand  follies.  Their  difficulty  always  having- 
been  to  make  the  inner  and  the  outer  man  harmonize  satisfactorily 
to  themselves,  they  discovered,  to  their  great  delight,  that  the 
very  essence  of  the  masquerade  was,  that,  till  it  was  over,  the 
inner  man  was  entirely  to  be  suppressed  and  forgotten.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  discovery,  they  were  like  prisoners  suddenly 
liberated,  and  were  ready  to  dance,  and  shout,  and  sing  from  the 
mere  instinct  of  unexpected  freedom.  Following-  the  same  line  of 
thought,  we  find  that,  where  the  reciprocal  duties  of  thought  and 
action  are  regulated  from  without  —  where,  either  by  law  or  con¬ 
ventional  necessity,  no  alternative  is  left  to  a  man — shyness 
usually  ceases  to  molest  him.  Her  aspect  is  terrible  only  in  a  region 
of  mist  and  uncertainty.  We  feel,  it  is  true,  under  the  shadow  of 
her  presence,  a  nervous  dread  of  the  opinion  of  others,  but  only  so 
long  as  that  opinion  is  unexpressed.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  speak 
in  human  tones,  like  the  Bodac-h  Glas  of  Fergus  MTvor,  it  loses  at 
once  its  power.  Whatever  real  value  it  may  have  is  retained ;  but 
that  value  can  be  weighed  and  estimated,  and  if  on  examination 
it  is  found  to  be  entirely  worthless,  it  is  entirely  disregarded. 
Accordingly,  a  man  may  be  shy  at  an  evening  party,  and  yet  act  in 
private  theatricals,  where  he  knows  every  one  expects  him  to  do 
certain  fixed  things,  and  utter  certain  pre-arranged  words,  without 
the  smallest  embarrassment.  Fie  may  hesitate  and  stammer  in 
asking  a  young  lady  to  dance,  and  yet  propose  a  candidate  for  the 
county,  if  public  opinion  calls  upon  him  to  do  so,  with  the  most 
perfect  fluency  and  self-possession.  Nay,  further  —  even  in  cases 
where  the  shyness  felt  arises  from  some  shortcoming,  or  blunder, 
or  untowardness  of  behaviour,  and  is,  therefore,  natural  and  justi¬ 
fiable —  as  soon  as  the  penalty  dreaded,  whatever  it  be,  has  been 
incurred — as  soon  as  the  suffering  to  be  undergone  has  defined  and 
limited  itself  within  certain  bounds,  the  sense  of  shame  is  over. 
We  doubt  not,  for  instance,  that  Miss  Edgeworth’s  bashful  young 
lady,  who  went,  as  we  are  told,  to  a  ball  with  a  black  shoe  on  one 
foot  and  a  white  one  on  the  other  —  though  she  suffered  agonies 
till  the  opinion  of  the  room  on  the  subject  had  been  pronounced  — 
danced,  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  laugh  against  her  had 
exhausted  itself,  with  perfect  composure,  and  went  home  quite 
unaffected  by  the  incident. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  if  we  were  to  take  any  one  point  as 
distinguishing  the  English  character,  particularly  among  those 
classes  where  shyness  is  commonly  found,  from  that  of  other 
nations,  what  we  should  fix  upon  would  be  the  habit  of  suppress¬ 
ing  emotion.  The  first  thing,  we  believe,  which  astonishes  an 
English  boy,  on  being  introduced  to  Homer,  is  the  abundant  tears 
which  are  shed  by  the  noblest  heroes  of  the  story.  Achilles 
weeps  —  Menelaus  weeps  —  Ulysses  weeps  on  the  smallest  provo¬ 
cation;  nor  does  this  display  of  feeling  appear  to  have  been 
thought,  by  their  contemporaries  then,  or  by  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  after  ages,  as  less  suitable  to  their  characters  and  positions,, 
than  to  those  of  Andromache  or  Cassandra.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  fifth-form  boy,  who  would  feel  himself  dishonoured  in  his 
own  eyes  if  he  gave  way  at  a  tragedy  or  melodrama,  marvels  at 
the  readiness  with  which  the  ttvycu  t<p0lpoi  i)owwi'  melt  into,  what 
seems  to  him  to  be,  inexplicable  weakness.  Nor  is  this  contempt 
for  tears  confined  to  the  young.  It  is  apparently  taken  for  granted, 
as  part  of  the  manly  character,  in  society,  in  business,  in  literature ; 
and  yet  those  fine  lines  of  Scott’s  :  — 

But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 

She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men  — 

would  apparently  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  gallant  besiegers 
of  Troy.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  somewhat  scornful 
astonishment  which  is  aroused  in  the  undeveloped  English  mind 
when  it  is  first  called  upon  to  sympathize  with  the  blubbering 
demigods  of  Ilium,  would  have  been  retaliated  upon  us  tenfold, 
and  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  sounder  wisdom,  by  those  brilliant 
Achceans,  if  they  could  have  been  introduced  to  a  Shios  instead  of 
a  Slog  avhp.  They  could  hardly  have  been  made  to  understand  how 
a  full-grown  man,  unimpeachable  in  point  of  bodily  stature  and 
mental  cultivation,  could  be  prevented  from  taking  his  fair  share 
in  the  business  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  throttled,  as  it  were, 
into  awkwardness  and  insignificance,  by  a  timidity  in  trifles  for 
which  he  could  give  no  reason,  and  allege  no  excuse.  This  view 
of  weeping  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  English  character  — 
as  a  proof  of  the  value  which  we  set  upon  the  power  of 
suppressing  emotion,  and  of  presenting-  an  iron  front  to 
sorrows  and  misfortunes  whenever  they  tall  upon  us.  More¬ 
over,  if  such  an  indisputable  fact  required  further  confirma¬ 
tions,  we  could  have  them  in  crowds.  The  fiercest  mur¬ 
derer  extorts  a  reluctant  sympathy  (on  week  days,  at  any 
rate),  even  from  the  respectable  part  of  the  British  public,  if  he 
dies  game  —  that  is,  if  he  crushes  down  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  naturally  belong  to  his  situation.  Besides  this,  there  are  a 
thousand  popular  stories,  which  derive  their  whole  effect  from 
striking  in  upon,  and  harmonizing  with,  this  keynote  of  our 
national  disposition.  If  we  could  suppose  that  the  surgeon  of  the 
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sinking'  ship,  who  replied  to  his  shrieking  informant,  “Well,  that 
is  no  business  of  mine,  you  had  better  go  and  tell  the  first-lieu¬ 
tenant,”  did  not  really  care  for  being  drowned  —  if  the  impertur¬ 
bable  Briton,  in  the  blazing  hotel  on  the  Rhine,  who  simply  cursed 
the  terrified  waiter  for  calling  him  before  the  specified  hour  of 
nine,  did  not  really  care  for  being  burned  alive  —  if  the  drunken 
collier,  who  was  roused  by  masked  demons,  glimmering  through 
the  darkness  under  phosphoric  light,  and  then  told  that  he  was  in 
hell,  did  not  really  dread  everlasting  damnation  when  he  placidly 
observed,  “  Indeed,  can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Joe  Collins  is  here  ?’’ 
They  would  represent  themselves  to  our  apprehensions,  one  and  all, 
as  insensible  brutes,  and  the  humour  of  the  situation  vanishes 
at  once.  The  whole  joke  consists  in  the  steadiness  with  which  the 
character,  together  with  its  habits,  natural  and  acquired,  keeps  its 
ply,  however  odd  and  unexpected  the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  start  up  around  it  may  be.  And  looking  at  them 
from  that  point  of  view,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  such  stories, 
and  their  name  is  legion,  point  in  the  same  direction  —  namely,  to 
the  fact  that  the  suppression  of  outward  emotion  is  one  of  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  Englishman.  We  need  not  add  that 
Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  &c.,  are  (and  ancient  Greeks  probably  were) 
formed  in  tins  respect,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  of  a  different  clay. 
The  channels  through  which  the  current  of  their  inner  nature 
communicates  with  the  external  world  are  freer,  wider,  and  less 
obstructed.  The  whole  character  pours  itself  easily  through  them, 
instead  of  fretting  and  chafing  against  the  barriers  which  keep  it 
imprisoned  within.  Now,  if  the  ordinary  English  nature  were  also 
an  unimpassioned  nature,  we  might  be,  as  indeed  many  English¬ 
men  are,  cold,  stiff,  and  ungenial,  without  being  shy ;  but  this  is 
no  means  universally,  or  indeed  commonly,  the  case.  And  the  | 
consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  constant  struggle  going  on  between 
the  vehemence  of  the  real  temper  below,  and  the  strength  of  the 
icy  crust  which  has  been  breathed  upon  it  by  custom  and  conven¬ 
tion  above.  This  in  susceptible  minds,  particularly  if  they  are  full 
of  sympathy,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  influence  of  others,  produces 
a  painful  sense  of  discord  and  confusion,  which,  according  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  is  the  fountain-head  of  English  shyness. 

Whether  that  English  shyness  be  altogether  an  evil,  is  another 
matter.  It  certainly  is  a  morbid  form  of  imaginative  sympathy. 
And  if  we  could  have  the  imaginative  sympathy  without  the 
disease,  we  should  unquestionably  find  ourselves  in  a  better  plight. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  no  doubt,  would  tell  us  that  such  was  the  case  in 
the  full  and  free  development  of  their  heroic  nature,  among  his 
prehistoric  Achaean  chiefs ;  and  we  daresay  he  is  right.  But, 
among  ourselves,  we  think  that  some  degree  of  shyness  is  not  un¬ 
desirable  or  ungraceful  in  early  youth.  The  lad  who  is  not  shy  is 
very  apt  to  be  of  a  self-occupied  and  ungenial  character,  careless 
of  the  opinion  of  others  only  because  he  is  always  thinking  of 
himself.  His  interests,  his  acquirements,  his  possessions,  his 
intentions,  are  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely  to  build  up  a  wall  of  self-conceit  between  himself 
and  his  fellow-men,  which  permanently  arrests  the  growth  of  his 
faculties,  and  tends  especially  to  blunt  and  dwarf  the  imagination. 
This,  to  practical  people  who  sneer  at  poetry,  may  seem  no  great 
evil ;  but  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  literary  imagination  alone. 
It  ought  not  to  escape  their  notice  that  the  moral  use  of  that 
great  faculty,  higher  even  than  the  intellectual,  is  to  give  its  pos¬ 
sessor  sympathy  with,  and  insight  into,  all  that  concerns  mankind. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find,  as  is  common  enough,  parents  or 
guardians  imitating  the  example  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
endeavouring  to  force  ease  of  manner  upon  the  young,  we  think 
them,  as  the  expression  itself  seems  to  show,  deplorably  in  error. 
A  stripling  who  begins  by  being  shy,  in  that  his  imagination  is 
perpetually  at  work,  and  sensitively  alive  to  every  shift  and 
shadow  of  turning  in  the  temper  and  demeanour  of  others,  is  more 
likely  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  men  than  the  self-satisfied  young 
gentleman  who,  at  sixteen,  is  perfectly  “  lord  of  himself  ”  in  any 
society.  There  are,  unquestionably,  certain  easy  and  gracious 
natures,  endowed  with  a  nameless  charm  which  no  education  can 
give  or  even  take  away,  who  from  first  to  last  preserve  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  children,  and  fascinate,  without  effort  or  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  just  as  a  rose-tree  blossoms,  or  a  bird  flies  —  of  them 
we  are  not  speaking.  Let  us  praise  God  for  them  —  but 
nasenntur,  non  Jiunt.  In  ordinary  cases  we  believe  that 
perfect  good  breeding,  which  implies  tact  and  a  kindly  per¬ 
ception  of  men’s  motives,  and  wishes,  and  even  weaknesses,  is  more 
likely  to  ripen  out  of  our  natural  shyness  than  out  of  that  prema¬ 
ture  self-possession  which  is  sometimes  coveted  for  the  young  by 
their  ever- anxious  friends.  We  are  speaking  emphatically  of  the 
young ;  because  elderly  shyness,  even  if  it  be  not  entirely  extir¬ 
pated  from  odd  holes  and  corners  in  the  character,  must  not  be 
allowed,  if  we  may  use  the  colloquialism,  to  say  that  its  soul  is  its 
own.  Any  one  who,  after  a  certain  time  of  life  —  passed,  of  course, 
under  ordinary  circumstances — permits  it  at  all  to  domineer  over  his 
soul,  to  fetter  his  conversation,  or  embarrass  his  conduct,  must  be 
the  victim  of  a  low-fever  type  of  vanity  which  indicates  weak¬ 
ness,  somewhere  or  other,  in  the  mental  constitution.  In  this 
respect,  however,  men  of  average  good  sense  generally  get  their 
education  finished  for  them  by  society,  within  a  reasonable  time. 
They  soon  learn  that,  whether  they  talk  or  are  silent,  whether  they 
stand  awkwardly  making  faces  in  a  corner  of  the  room  or  sit  down 
like  Christians  in  a  chair,  whether  they  wear  a  white  neckcloth  or  a 
black'  one  at  a  dinner  party,  no  perceptible  change  is  produced  in 
the  relations  of  the  universe.  The  sun  equally  rises  and  sets  — 
the  Derby  is  decided,  and  the  Parliament  dissolved  —  and,  what  is 
more  to  their  purpose,  whichever  of  the  alternatives  named  above 


they  may  have  chosen,  nobody  cares.  As  soon  as  this  last  in¬ 
teresting  fact  is  brought  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  sufi'erer, 
a  favourable  crisis  supervenes.  He  slowly  takes  his  natural  place, 
falls  gradually  into  his  natural  style  of  conversation,  and  ends  by 
satisfying  himself  that,  after  all,  in  the  ocean  of  human  life,  he  is 
as  good  and  as  well-rounded  a  drop  as  most  of  the  surrounding 
drops  by  whose  juxtaposition  he  was  of  old  so  grievously  em¬ 
barrassed  and  oppressed. 


HEROES. 

HAT  is  a  hero  ?  This  question,  like  many  other  questions, 
is  more  readily  put  than  answered.  The  hero  proper  is  more 
easily  recognised  than  defined,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by 
the  loose  way  in  which  the  word  hero  is  often  used.  A  hero  is 
necessarily  a  brave  man,  but  every  brave  man  is  by  no  nieans 
necessarily  a  hero.  And  it  is  no  sort  of  disparagement  to  this  or 
that  brave  man  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  hero.  Without  being  a 
hero,  he  may  very  likely  be  something  else  quite  as  good,  or,  it 
may  be,  better. 

We  assume  that  the  word  hero,  in  its  strict  sense,  implies 
soldiership.  The  qualities  of  the  hero  are  essentially  military 
qualities,  which  require  a  state  of  war  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  their  display.  When  we  apply  the  word  to  persons  whose  excel¬ 
lence  is  not  of  a  military  kind,  we  do  it  in  a  sort  of  metaphorical 
way.  We  mean  that  they  display,  in  their  own  walk  of  life, 
qualities  analogous  to  those  which  the  hero  displays  in  the  path  of 
warfare.  So  it  is  with  the  word  martyr.  Primarily,  it  means  one 
who  gives  up  his  life  for  his  religion ;  in  a  metaphorical  or  allusive 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  any  one  who  makes  any  great  sacrifice  for 
principle  of  any  kind.  Such  a  man  is  not  really  a  martyr,  any 
more  than  the  other  is  really  a  hero ;  but  he  displays,  in  his  own 
walk  of  life,  qualities  analogous  to  those  which  the  martyr  displays 
in  his.  Of  course,  when  we  once  begin  to  use  words  in  this 
secondary  and  metaphorical  sort  of  way,  the  door  is  opened  to 
infinite  abuses  of  them.  But  they  may  be  fairly  used  in  a  secondary 
way,  as  long  as  there  is  a  real  analogy  between  the  secondary  use 
and  the  primary.  Wrhen  people  talk  of  a  man  being  “a  martyr  to 
the  gout,”  or  when  the  hand-bills  call  Blondin  “the  hero  of 
Niagara,”  they  are  simply  talking  nonsense ;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  case  analogous  to  martyrdom  or  to  heroism.  But  no  one  would 
scruple  to  apply,  in  a  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense,  the  name 
heroine  to  persons  like  Grace  Darling  or  Miss  Nightingale ;  and  if 
a  man  makes  a  great  sacrifice  to  political,  instead  of  to  religious 
conviction,  we  may  fairly  call  him,  in  the  same  secondary  and 
metaphorical  sense,  a  martyr. 

The  hero,  then,  is  a  soldier;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  must  be  a 
soldier  in  a  particular  sort  of  warfare.  There  is  hardly  room  for 
him  in  a  Avar  scientifically  carried  on  to  obtain  some  dynastic  or 
diplomatic  end.  The  hero  must,  to  give  meaning  to  a  meaningless 
phrase,  fight  for  an  idea.  He  must  fight,  not  simply  as  a  matter  of 
professional  duty,  but  because  his  Avhole  heart  and  soul  is  in  the 
cause.  There  is  ATery  little  room  for  heroes  in  wars  carried  on  to 
settle  successions,  to  rectify  frontiers,  or  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power.  In  the  Se\’en  Years’  War,  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  or 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  we  may  conceive  particular  heroic  acts — 
acts  showing  that  their  doer  had  the  undeveloped  stuff  of  a  hero 
in  him ;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  appearance  of  the  hero 
himself  on  a  great  scale.  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Frederick 
were  great  captains ;  but  no  man  who  uses  Avords  in  their  right 
places  would  call  them  heroes.  Go  back  a  century,  and  you  see 
the  difference.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  was,  in  its  origin,  strictly  a 
war  of  principles — a  Avar  capable  of  producing  heroes ;  and  one  hero 
at  least  it  did  produce  in  the  person  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The 
hero,  to  be  a  hero,  must  knoAV  what  he  is  fighting  for ;  he  must  fight 
in  some  definite  cause  of  right,  or  what  he  may  honestly  hold  to 
be  right ;  he  must  fight  for  some  clear  principle  of  religion,  or 
freedom,  or  nationality,  which  can  really  carry  a  man’s  heart  and 
conscience  along  Avith  it.  In  an  ordinary  war,  the  soldier,  and 
even  the  general,  may  have  very  faint  notions  as  to  what  the  war 
is  about.  This  is  no  sort  of  blame  to  them.  They  do  their  profes¬ 
sional  duty ;  and  if  the  war  be  unjust,  the  sin  rests  not  with  them, 
but  Avith  the  Government  which  ordered  the  war.  Being  soldiers,  it 
is  their  duty  to  fight ;  but  they  might  have  escaped  the  duty  of 
fighting  by  not  becoming  soldiers.  But  the  hero  not  only  feels  it  his 
duty  to  fight,  being  a  soldier — he  feels  it  his  duty  to  become  a  soldier 
in  order  to  fight.  His  sword  is  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  duty.  When  he  feels  that  that  duty  demands  his  services,  he 
would  feel  it  a  sin  upon  his  soul  if  he  allowed  his  sword  to  lie 
idle  in  its  scabbard. 

The  hero,  then,  is  an  exceptional  sort  of  person,  to  be  looked  for 
only  in  an  exceptional  kind  of  Avarfare.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  necessarily  something  barbaric  and  irregular 
about  the  hero  himself,  but  it  is  certain  that  heroes  are  found  more 
thick  upon  the  ground  where  the  state  of  things  is  somewhat 
barbaric  and  irregular.  The  hero  is  most  in  his  element  in  Wars 
of  Religion,  Wars  of  Independence,  and  the  like,  Avhose  character 
differs  essentially  from  ordinary  Avars  betAveen  tAVO  Powers.  Such 
wars  call  forth  man’s  A'ery  noblest  feelings  and  qualities  ;  but  they 
have  their  special  dangers  about  them.  They  are  irregular  iii 
their  very  nature ;  they  are  an  appeal  from  written  municipal  or 
international  law  to  the  higher  Iuav  of  eternal  right.  The  hero 
commonly  is,  formally  and  technically,  a  rebel  or  a  pirate.  He 
usually  plays  a  desperate  game,  which  nothing  but  a  fair  hope 
of  success  can  justify.  There  is,  then,  a  certain  element  of  lawless- 
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ness  in  the  heroic  character.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true,  not  of 
Achilles  only,  but  of  the  hero  in  general,  that 

Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis. 

He  is  an  exceptional,  irregular  person  to  whom  ordinary  laws 
do  not  apply.  If  he  were  not  so,  he  could  not  do  his  own  work ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  element  of  lawlessness  in  the  heroic  character 
is  a  very  dangerous  one.  The  hero  has  broken  through  law  when 
technical  law  was  really  not  right,  but  wrong.  He  is,  therefore, 
perpetually  open  to  temptations  to  set  himself  above  law  in 
general.  He  who  begins  by  breaking  bad  laws  may  end  by  break¬ 
ing  good  ones.  Men  have  before  now  begun  as  deliverers  and 
ended  as  tyrants. 

Closely  connected  with  the  necessary  lawlessness  of  the  hero 
are  certain  other  qualities  which  are  equally  necessary  and 
equally  dangerous.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  the  hero  must 
necessarily  be  a  fool ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  must  do  many  things 
which  ordinary  prudence  would  condemn  as  folly.  In  truth,  as 
he  appeals  from  the  law  which  he  breaks  to  a  higher  law,  so  he 
appeals  from  the  prudence  which  he  despises  to  a  higher  prudence. 
As  he  instinctively  knows  what  he  ought  to  do,  so  he  instinctively 
knows  what  he  can  do.  As  he  is  most  righteous  when  he  is 
breaking  through  ordinary  law,  so  he  is  most  wise  when  he  is 
despising  ordinary  prudence.  But  this  is  an  irregular  and  dan¬ 
gerous  sort  of  wisdom,  just  as  the  other  is  an  irregular  and  dan¬ 
gerous  sort  of  morality.  All  .depends  on  one  man’s  intuition  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wise.  The  habit  of  despising  ordinary 
prudence  and  ordinary  law,  in  those  exceptional  cases  when  they 
are  simply  mischievous  restraints,  may  lead  to  a  habit  of  despising 
them  when  they  are  quite  in  their  right  places,  and  when  the 
hero  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  them  as  another  man.  The 
wisdom  of  the  hero,  in  short,  is  of  a  kind  which  the  least  push  in 
the  wrong  direction  may  at  once  convert  into  folly. 

So  again,  in  one  sense,  the  most  utter  abnegation  of  self  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  heroic  character.  The  hero  will  be  at  any 
moment  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  and  all  that  he  has,  his  very 
reputation  and  glory,  for  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself.  But  if  self-sacrifice  be  essential  to  the  hero,  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  self-appreciation  are  no  less  so.  Trampling  on  ordi¬ 
nary  law,  despising  ordinary  prudence,  he  must  be  his  own  guide, 
his  own  measure  of  what  is  right  aud  wise.  Here,  again,  he  is 
beset  with  dangers.  Such  a  man  may,  by  a  very  slight  inclination 
the  wrong  way,  become  arrogant,  overbearing,  intolerant  even  of 
friendly  and  judicious  opposition.  The  constant  remark  of  his¬ 
torians  as  to  men  being  spoiled  by  prosperity,  losing  their  heads 
amid  the  happiness  and  glory  of  victory,  applies  to  none  so  much 
as  to  men  who  have  more  or  less  of  the  hero  in  their  composition. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  heroic  character,  as  the  highest 
type  of  the  military  character,  implies  every  virtue  which  we  look 
on  as  implied  in  the  perfection  of  that  character.  The  hero  must 
not  only  be  brave,  but  generous,  courteous,  forbearing,  merciful. 
Cruelty  is  as  alien  to  the  heroic  character  as  cowardice  itself. 
But  we  must  remember  to  how  great  an  extent  cruelty  in  war  is  a 
matter  of  degree  —  a  question  of  the  varying  opinions  of  different 
ages  and  countries.  We  must  remember,  again,  that  the  hero  is 
commonly  engaged  in  a  sort  of  warfare  which,  above  all,  excites 
the  passions,  and  where  what  would  be  called  wanton  cruelty  in 
ordinary  war  may  be  plausibly  represented  as  justifiable  revenge. 
Much  may  be  condoned  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  between 
Greeks  and  Turks,  or  even  between  Hungarians  and  Austrians, 
which  would  be  utterly  indefensible  in  an  ordinary  political  war 
between  England  and  France.  But  though  the  standard  of  mercy 
and  cruelty  may  be  allowed  to  fluctuate,  the  hero  must  always  be 
merciful  according  to  the  standard  of  his  own  time  and  place. 
And  in  all  times  and  places  he  must  have  the  virtue  with  which 
no  time  or  place  dispenses — faithfulness  to  his  word. 

It  seems  to  follow,  then,  that  the  hero  is  altogether  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  sort  of  person,  who  can  arise  only  in  an  exceptional  state 
of  things.  He  is,  himself,  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  humanity, 
but  his  presence  implies  something  wrong  somewhere.  In  a 
peaceful  and  well-ordered  state  of  things  the  hero  is  out  of  place. 
Had  Greece  been  free  and  prosperous,  there  could  have  been  no 
room  for  Kanares;  had  Italy  been  free  and  prosperous,  there  could 
have  been  no  room  for  Garibaldi.  The  hero  is  essentially  the 
champion  of  oppressed  right  against  overweening  wrong.  The 
earliest  type  of  the  character  comes  before  us  in  the  legendary  form 
of  Heracles  and  Siegfried,  the  smiters  of  giants  and  dragons.  In 
authentic  history,  it  takes  the  form  of  the  smiters  of  foreign  in¬ 
vaders  and  domestic  tyrants.  In  the  Old  Testament,  we  meet  with 
the  hero  in  the  form  of  the  Judge  —  the  irregular  and  occasional 
deliverer  raised  up  to  break  the  yoke  of  Midianites  or  Philistines. 
But  in  regular  and  well-governed  kingdoms  and  republics  heroes 
do  not  arise.  Borne  and  Venice  produced  a  never-failing  stock  of 
great  men — men  just  great  enough,  and  not  too  great;  but  of  all 
places  in  the  world  a  discreet  and  orderly  aristocracy  is  the  last 
where  heroes  are  to  be  looked  for.  The  elder  Scipio  had  more  of 
the  heroic  character  than  most  Bomans ;  he  had  precisely  that 
self-confidence  which  is  needed  in  the  founder  or  deliverer,  but 
which  is  out  of  place  in  the  general  or  magistrate  of  ordinary 
times.  The  hero  of  New  Carthage  and  of  Zama  lived  to  set  him¬ 
self  above  the  law,  and  he  was  therefore  one  of  the  very  few  illus¬ 
trious  Bomans  who  died  in  exile.  Greek  democracy  and  Macedo¬ 
nian  royalty  were  more  fertile  in  this  particular  form  of  greatness. 
InAlcibiades  we  see  the  heroic  gifts  without  the  heroic  graces.  In 
Epaminondas  we  see  the  happy  union  of  both.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
recognize  true  heroes,  if  not  heroes  of  the  best  type,  in  Alexander 


of  Macedon  and  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus.  If  we  look  at  them  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  we  must  not  forget  that  each  of  them  was, 
in  his  own  eyes,  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  Barbarian. 

The  nature  of  the  heroic  character  will,  perhaps,  best  be  under¬ 
stood  by  comparing  the  hero  with  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of 
men  who  was  not  a  hero.  Garibaldi  and  Washington  agree  in  the 
same  perfect  singleness  of  purpose,  xmswayed  by  a  single  personal 
thought.  But  Garibaldi  is  a  hero,  while  Washington  certainly 
was  not  one.  There  is  no  occasion  to  exalt  either  of  such  illus¬ 
trious  names  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Washington  was  great 
by  dint  of  the  purest  possible  integrity,  combined  with  the  soundest 
possible  common  sense.  Hence  he  was  equally  great  in  war  and 
in  peace ;  he  made  no  errors  in  either ;  he  always  did  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  Garibaldi,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  all  along  completely  broken  down  as  a  politician, 
and  he  has  at  last  failed  even  in  his  own  special  calling.  But,  if 
Washington  was  free  from  Garibaldi’s  weakness,  neither  did  he 
possess  Garibaldi’s  strength.  If  Garibaldi  is  utterly  incapable  of 
the  political  wisdom  which  guided  Washington  through  his  eight 
years’  Presidency,  Washington  was  equally  incapable  of  the  heroic 
contempt  of  all  ordinary  law  and  all  ordinary  prudence  which 
delivered  the  Two  Sicilies  from  the  tyrant.  Neither  could  have 
done  the  work  of  the  other ;  each  was  equally  great  in  his  own 
work.  We  need  not  ask  which  of  the  two  types  of  character  is  the 
nobler ;  but  thus  much  is  plain  —  a  hero  like  Garibaldi  is  only 
useful  at  a  few  exceptional  moments  in  the  world’s  history,  while 
a  wise  and  good  man  like  Washington  is  useful  in  all  times  and 
places,  and  under  all  possible  forms  of  government.  The  one 
character  consists  in  the  excessive  development  of  one  or  two 
virtues,  the  other  in  the  harmonious  union  of  all. 

The  fall,  or  even  the  slightest  error,  of  a  character  of  either 
typo  is  a  painful  spectacle,  but  it  raises  different  feelings  in  the  two 
cases.  We  cannot  conceive  Washington  going  wrong ;  but,  if  he  had 
gone  wrong,  there  would  have  been  less  shock  to  one’s  feelings  in  the 
sight  of  Washington  arraigned  before  an  American  tribunal  than  in 
the  sight  of  Garibaldi  arraigned  before  an  Italian  tribunal.  The  best 
public  servant,  the  bravest  general,  the  wisest  magistrate,  if  he 
breaks  the  law,  must  feel  the  power  of  the  law.  His  past  services 
may  procure  him  a  pardon,  but  he  must  at  least  submit  to  the 
ignominy  of  beingpardoned.  It  is  a  very  paltry  spirit  which  charges 
Athens  and  Borne  with  ingratitude  because  Miltiades  and  Scipio 
were  taught  that  the  power  of  law  existed  for  them  as  well  as  for 
other  people.  But  this  does  not  apply  in  the  same  way  to  the 
hero  whose  greatness  and  glory  are  essentially  lawless.  Miltiades 
and  Scipio  each  saved  his  country,  but  each  saved  it  by  doing  his 
regular  official  duty  in  the  best  possible  way.  Garibaldi 
has  more  than  saved  his  country  —  he  has  created  it:  and 
he  has  created  it  by  going  out  of  the  path  of  all  ordinary 
duty,  and  trampling  all  ordinary  rules  under  foot.  There 
is  no  difference  in  principle  between  his  successful  and  his  un¬ 
successful  enterprise.  Each  is  alike  technically  unlawful.  If  the 
later  attempt  is  formal  treason  against  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
the  former  attempt  was  formal  piracy  against  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  object  of  the  one  is  not  less  noble 
than  that  of  the  other.  To  deliver  Borne  from  Buonaparte  is  as 
good  a  work  as  to  deliver  Naples  from  Bomba.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  the  one,  as  the  event  proves,  was  possible  —  the  other,  as 
far  as  human  eyes  can  see,  is  impossible.  That  is  to  say,  the 
daring  and  self-reliance  without  which  the  hero  could  not  be  a 
hero  at  all  have  carried  the  hero  a  step  too  far.  We  will  not 
press  the  manifest  belief  of  Garibaldi  himself  that  the  Italian 
Government  favoured  his  attempt,  or  the  possibility  that  it  did,  in 
a  certain  sense,  favour  it  after  all.  The  point  is,  can  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  exists  only  by  virtue  of  Garibaldi’s  technical  piracy 
try  him,  with  any  justice,  for  his  technical  treason  ?  He  has  not 
sinned  more  against  the  forms  of  municipal  law  than  the  King  of 
Italy  himself  has  sinned  against  the  forms  of  international  law.  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  irregular  proceedings  might  fairly  have  been  disowned  and 
hindered  from  the  beginning ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  treat  him  as  a 
criminal  because  one  of  them  has  proved  to  be  less  well-considered 
than  the  others.  In  short,  a  hero  is  really  a  very  awkward  and 
troublesome  person  in  any  well-regulated  kingdom  or  common¬ 
wealth  ;  but  if  you  have  him,  and  choose  to  use  him  when  he  is 
convenient,  it  is  not  fair  to  apply  ordinary  rules  to  his  vagaries 
when  they  prove  to  be  inconvenient. 

Ov  xpr)  Xsovrog  ok vpvov  tv  7roXu  Tp’aptiv  * 
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EDUCATION  FOR  INDIA. 

EVEBYTHING  attaching  to  our  government  of  India  has  one 
peculiar  source  of  interest.  We  start  with  a  clear  field.  We 
can  immediately  apply  every  improvement  in  statesmanship  arid 
in  the  training  and  organization  of  our  public  servants  that  may 
occur  to  us.  Experiments  that  would  be  scarcely  possible  and 
would  be  strongly  opposed  elsewhere,  can  be  tried  easily  in  a 
sphere  where  everything  is  new,  and  where  whatever  is  deter¬ 
mined  on  can  be  at  once  carried  into  effect  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
who  is  practically  autocratic.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
experiments  which  are  now  being  tried  is  that  of  selecting  and 
training  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  in  India  under  a  system 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory  on  which  it  is 
founded,  is  worked  with  great  care,  skill,  and  honest}'.  We  d'o 
not  propose  to  discuss  the  very  wide  and  difficult  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  selecting  the  young  men  who  are  to  proceed  to 
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India  as  civil  servants  by  an  open  competition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  the  system  adopted,  and  it  is  a  system  which,  once 
adopted,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  change.  But  after  the 
required  number  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  each  year  has  been 
selected,  the  successful  candidates  are  made  to  go  through  a 
course  of  special  training  for  India,  the  nature  of  which  is 
well  worth  considering ;  and  as  the  portion  of  the  public 
familiar  with  it  is  very  limited,  a  description  of  its  character  and 
working  may  be  useful.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan  pursued  is 
to  keep  the  selected  candidates  in  England  for  a  year,  during 
which  they  have  to  go  through  a  prescribed  course  of  training  in 
subjects  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  prepare  them  for 
their  future  duties.  They  are  left  to  pursue  their  studies  in  any 
way  that  they  judge  best  or  most  convenient ;  and  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  are  examined,  and  if  they  satisfy  a  certain 
standard,  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  India,  and  receive  a  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  expenses  which  their  year’s  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  caused  them.  This  seems  very  simple ;  but  good  ideas  are 
so  often  overlooked  or  mismanaged  that  an  invention  which 
answers  so  many  excellent  purposes  ought  not  to  pass  without 
notice.  Under  this  plan,  a  candidate  has  a  year  in  England  after 
his  futui’e  calling  is  decided,  during  which  time  he  and  his  friends 
grow  reconciled  and  accustomed  to  the  separation  that  is  to  divide 
them.  He  is  saved  a  sudden  wrench  from  the  society  of  his  home 
and  his  companions  at  college  or  school,  and  he  is  rescued  from 
idleness  by  the  necessity  of  having  to  gain  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  subjects  that  can  be  properly  studied  in  England,  but  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  Indian  career.  The  Civil  Service  in 
India  ought  also  to  be  considerably  benefited  by  an  education 
which,  though  short  and  necessarily  imperfect,  is  calculated  to 
enlarge  the  views  of  those  educated  in  many  parts  of  Indian 
administration.  The  actual  working  of  this  system — the  choice 
of  subjects  and  the  conditions  of  the  examination — has  been 
entrusted  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  they  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  judgment  and  practical  sense  they  have  dis¬ 
played  iu  the  task  confided  to  them. 

Every  candidate  is  obliged  to  select  one  Indian  language  to  be 
examined  in,  and  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  select  two.  If  he  selects 
only  one-,  it  must  be  either  Sanskrit  or  a  vernacular  lauguage 
current  in  the  Presidency  to  which  he  is  going.  This  is  not 
much  to  require,  nor  can  the  amount  of  knowledge  demanded  be 
very  great.  A  twelvemonth,  devoted  necessarily  to  many  other 
branches  of  study  does  not  afford  much  time  to  learn  a  new 
language.  But  a  beginning  is  made,  and  a  beginning  is  a  great 
thing  with  a  new  tongue.  Everyone  knows  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  learn  well  a  Continental  language  with  the  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  which  he  was  forced  to  make  himself  acquainted 
at  school.  The  other  subjects  prescribed  are  the  History  and 
Geography  of  India,  Law,  and  Political  Economy.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  great  majority  of  civil  servants  would  never  read 
up  the  History  of  India  unless  they  were  obliged ;  for  it  is  not  at 
all  an  entertaining  history,  and  the  men  who  force  themselves  to  go 
through  dull  and  unnecessary  work,  merely  that  they  may  have  an 
enlightened  conception  of  the  past  and  present  of  a  foreign 
country  in  which  they  are  sent  to  work,  are  very  few.  A  young 
diplomatist  who  knows  the  elements  of  the  history  of  the  country 
which  he  temporarily  adorns  with  his  dress,  and  charms  with  his 
French,  is  a  prodigy.  Geography  is  leamt  practically  by  travel¬ 
ling,  and  most  Indians  are  made  to  know  something  of  the  rust 
territory  of  Hindustan  by  the  long  journeys  they  take,  and  by  the 
addresses  they  learn  to  spell  on  the  letters  they  direct  to  their 
friends.  But  they  are  sure  to  pick  up  this  practical  acquaintance 
with  geography  twice  as  fast  and  twice  as  effectually  if  they 
have  been  obliged  once  in  their  lives  to  spend  several  hours  in 
poring  over  the  map  of  India.  Political  Economy  has  a  special 
fitness  and  interest  for  men  who  are  going  to  a  country  where  they 
can  see  many  illustrations  of  the  standard  treatises  in  actual 
operation,  where  tenancies  of  every  kind  abound,  where  a  peculiar 
system  of  taxation  has  to  be  applied,  and  where  new  experiments 
in  finance,  and  in  the  settlement  of  large  questions  affecting  land, 
are  constantly  being  made.  But  Law  is  the  main  subject  of 
examination.  It  is  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the  student  is 
most  carefully  directed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and 
the  examination  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  Law  that  has  much  the 
greatest  weight  in  determining  the  merits  of  a  candidate. 

The  first  notion  of  any  one  who  heard  that  the  future  civil 
servants  of  India  were  studying  the  law  suited  to  their  calling, 
would  probably  be  that  the  law  they  studied  was  the  law  of  the 
natives  of  India.  On  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  of  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  law  required  forms  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
part  of  the  course  prescribed.  The  students  are  directed  into 
channels  of  legal  study  much  more  useful  and  practical.  Iu  the 
first  place,  they  are  called  to  form  a  notion  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  jurisprudence.  They  study  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
a  work  which,  although  it  involves  some  learning  that  is  purely 
antiquarian,  is  far  the  best  manual  extant  of  general  principles. 
They  also  read  a  portion  of  Bentham’s  writings,  and  no  legal  writer 
could  possibly  give  them  a  better  sight  into  the  questions  which 
have  to  be  decided  in  law,  or  instil  more  effectually  the  useful 
habit  of  thinking  what  law  should  be  applied  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  portion  of  Blackstone  is  added,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  part  of  the  course  the  expediency  of  which  is  questionable.  The 
Commissioners  probably  thought  that  Englishmen  ought  not 
wholly  to  omit  English  law  in  their  legal  studies,  and 
found  no  better  way  of  giving  expression  to  their  opinion 
than  that  of  prescribing  a  portion  of  Blackstone.  Unfor¬ 


tunately,  the  part  selected  has  only  a  very  remote  connexion 
with  general  jurisprudence,  or  with  any  law  that  can  be 
applied  in  India.  It  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  an  account  of 
our  Parliamentary  system,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Crown,  under  their  legal  aspects.  It  is  desirable  that  educated 
Englishmen  in  Lidia  should  know  these  things ;  but  it  is  only 
desirable  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  know  the 
history  of  King  Alfred  or  Thomas  a  Beckett.  The  second  branch 
of  the  legal  training  is  that  of  the  conduct  of  trials,  civil  and 
criminal,  in  England.  The  candidates  are  required  to  attend  per¬ 
sonally  in  court,  and  to  write  descriptions  of  the  cases  they  hear, 
and  these  descriptions  are  expected  to  be  so  framed  as  to  show  that 
the  writers  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  English  law  of 
evidence,  and  of  the  course  of  a  civil  action,  and  of  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Lastly,  the  students  are  required  to  know  the  system 
of  our  administration  of  law  in  India,  the  constitution  of  the 
tribunals,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  proceedings,  together  with 
the  leading  provisions  of  the  criminal  law  we  apply  there. 

If  it  were  only  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  law,  the  year  in 
England  would  be  well  spent.  The  civil  servants  in  India  have 
from  the  outset  of  their  career  to  administer  law  practically,  and 
although  good  sense,  and  patience,  and  tact  are  the  best  guides  in 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  a  subject  race  whose  civilization  is  so 
different  from  our  own,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  bringing  to  the  task  a  notion  of  what  law  means,  and  of 
the  problems  it  involves,  and  a  recollection  of  the  way  in  which 
it  is  administered  practically  in  England,  with  highly-trained 
judges,  expert  lawyers,  aud  a  definite  system  of  law.  The  young 
civilian  is  not  called  on  to  decide  questions  of  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan  law.  He  could  not  possibly  do  it  if  he  tried,  and  no 
study  of  these  systems  of  law  in  England  would  aid  him  if  he 
were  called  on.  It  is  not  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  an  office  quite 
beyond  his  powers,  and  never  devolving  on  him,  that  he  finds  a 
small  fragmentary  treatise  on  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  law  placed  in 
the  list  of  books  on  which  he  is  to  be  examined.  It  is  because  the 
slender  amount  of  information  as  to  these  systems  of  law  he  will  gain 
from  this  source  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  connect  the  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  India  with  the  general  jurisprudence  he  has  been  studying, 
and  to  acquire  some  notion  of  the  interdependence  of  the  law  and  the 
history  of  India.  Macnaghten’s  Treatise,  the  work  he  has  to  read 
through,  would  be  absurd  as  an  educational  work  if  the  object  were 
to  show  what  the  law  of  the  Hindus  or  the  Maliomedans  really 
is.  It  is  merely  a  collection  of  notes  on  points  which  happened  to 
interest  the  writer.  But  its  great  merit  is  that  it  gives  in  a  short 
space  just  what  is  wanted,  and  no  more,  to  suggest  the  leading- 
features  of  the  two  systems.  The  student  will  learn,  from  such  an 
outline  of  Hindu  law,  a  notion  of  the  Hindu  family — of  its  curious 
composition,  of  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  land,  of  the  mingled 
minuteness  and  vagueness  of  the  Hindu  legal  mind,  of  the  confusion 
of  religion,  morality,  and  law  which  pervades  Hindu  history.  So, 
too,  the  intricacies  of  the  Mahomedan  law  of  inheritance,  which 
occupied  almost  exclusively  Macnaghten’s  attention,  are  not  very 
edifying  in  themselves ;  but  they  seem  to  give  an  impression  of 
the  subtlety,  the  fondness  for  elaborate  calculations,  and  the 
anxiety  to  mete  out  exact  justice  under  remote  contingencies  and 
among  conflicting  claims,  that  distinguish  the  schools  of  Arabian 
lawyers. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  CONSCRIPTION  AND  THE  CONFEDERATE 

CONSTITUTION. 

N  the  Message  of  President  Davis  to  the  Southern  Congress 
occurs  a  passage  which  shows  that  the  new  Confederacy  has 
not  escaped  the  standing  difficulty  of  the  old  Union  —  the  diffi¬ 
culty  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  Federations  —  of  reconciling 
the  individual  sovereignty  of  the  States  with  the  powers  which 
are  essential  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  its  functions  by  the  Central 
Government.  The  Conscription  Act  passed  during  the  last  session 
has  provoked  a  difference  of  opinion  which  might,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  proved  fatal  to  its  efficacy  and  dangerous  to 
the  common  interest.  At  present,  the  question  to  which  the 
President  draws  the  attention  of  Congress  is  merely  one  of 
constitutional  law,  and  not  of  practical  policy ;  but  the  discussion 
which  has  arisen  throws  some  fresh  light  on  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  that  kind  of  composite  sovereignty  which  was,  in 
some  sense,  forced  upon  our  revolted  colonies  by  their  history  and 
political  situation,  and  which  their  example  brought  into  fashion 
throughout  the  New  World.  It  is  a  new  illustration  of  the 
well-known  truth,  that  a  Federal  system  is  only  adapted  to 
seasons  and  to  countries  that  require  very  little  from  the  general 
Government.  Serious  danger  from  without  or  from  within  is 
very  trying  to  the  Confederate  principle.  Either  the  weakness 
of  the  central  power  imperils  the  national  safety,  and  perhaps 
even  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy ;  or  it  is  compelled  to 
strengthen  itself,  as  the  Government  at  Washington  has  done,  by 
usurpations  of  authority  which  practically  suspend,  if  they  do  not 
permanently  destroy,  the  independence  of  the  component  States. 
In  times  of  danger,  sovereign  power  must  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  must  on  occasion  be  vigorously  exercised ;  and  as  the  very 
nature  of  a  Federal  Constitution  excludes  the  idea  of  a  strong  central 
sovereignty,  the  necessity  for  it  involves  grave  risks  either  to  the 
nation  or  to  the  constitution.  Hitherto,  in  spite  of  this  inherent  defect, 
the  Sau them  Confederacy  has  contrived  to  maintain  at  once  its  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  whole,  and  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
States ;  because  the  latter  are  so  thoroughly  united  by  a  common 
interest,  and  so  deeply  animated  by  a  common  passion,  that  no 
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constitutional  jealousies  are  allowed  to  impair  the  vigour  and 
harmony  of  their  practical  action.  Time  alone  can  show 
whether  this  will  continue  to  he  the  case  when  peace  has 
cooled  the  intensity  of  their  patriotism,  and  given  room  for 
the  development  of  new  and  conflicting  interests  —  whether 
the  standing  conflict  between  the  theory  of  State -rights 
and  the  necessities  of  central  administration  will  he  more  dexte¬ 
rously  managed,  and  rendered  for  a  longer  time  practically 
innocuous,  than  under  the  defunct  Union.  Thus  much  is  obvious  — 
that,  however  readily  disputes  may  he  compromised  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  like  the  present,  occasions  of  dispute 
must,  at  all  critical  seasons,  be  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  that  it 
will  require  skilful  statesmanship  and  extraordinary  forbearance  on 
both  sides  to  prevent  constitutional  differences  from  ripening  into 
serious  quarrels,  or  impairing  very  greatly  the  strength  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  its 
dealings  with  foreign  Powers. 

The  parties  to  the  discussion  which  has  actually  taken  place  are 
Mr.  Davis,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Executive  and  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  Governor  Brown,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  latter  takes  his  stand  simply  on  the  ground  of  constitutional 
law.  No  practical  wrong  has  been  done,  or  can  at  present  be 
done,  to  his  State  under  the  Conscription  Act,  for  she  has  already 
furnished  more  than  her  proportionate  contingent  to  the  armies  of 
the  Confederacy  ;  and  therefore,  until  a  further  levy  shall  be  made 
from  the  States  at  large,  the  conscription  cannot  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  Georgia.  As  yet,  we  are  told,  it  has  not  come  into  operation 
anywhere,  the  wThole  force  required  by  the  Confederate  Government 
having  been  furnished  by  voluntary  levies,  organized  in  each  State 
by  the  local  authorities.  The  object  of  the  Act  was  rather  to 
systematize  than  to  stimulate  enlistment — rather  to  distribute  more 
equally  than  to  increase  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  population. 
Recruiting  had  thriven  with  different  success  in  different  districts. 
Some  it  had  nearly  denuded  of  their  white  population  of  military 
age;  in  some  it  had  made  comparatively  slow  progress.  Some 
States,  again,  had  been  comparatively  backward ;  others  had 
readily  and  even  eagerly  responded  to  every  demand  made  upon 
them  by  the  Central  Executive,  and  had  furnished  large  bodies  of 
troops,  thoroughly  organized,  armed,  and  equipped.  Of  these  last 
was  Georgia;  and  she,  therefore,  cannot  be  called  upon  mider  the 
Conscription  Act  for  any  new  contribution  of  men  until  the  other 
States  shall  have  filled  up  their  respective  quotas,  and  a  further 
levy  shall  be  made.  All  that  was  asked  from  Governor  Brown 
was  the  enrolment  under  that  Act  of  all  men  of  military  age  — 
between  eighteen  and  thirty-five — not  legally  exempted  from  service. 
To  this  measure  he  objects,  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate,  like  that  of  the  United,  States,  gives  no  power 
to  Congress  to  pass  a  Conscription  Act,  and  that  all  powers  not 
expressly  delegated  to  Congress  are  reserved  to  the  individual 
States.  This  view  he  expressed  and  maintained  at  some  length  in 
a  formal  protest  addressed  to  the  President ;  to  which  Mr.  Davis, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  Cabinet,  returned  an  elaborate  reply. 
The  argument  of  the  Confederate  Government  rests  on  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  delegates  to  them  the  duty  of  defending  the 
country,  and  to  Congress  the  light  of  declaring  war ;  and  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Executive,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
must  therefore  possess  all  powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
those  functions,  and  must  be  constitutionally  able  to  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  requisite  either  to  carry  on  a  foreign  war  or  to  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  the  country.  Governor  Brown  has  re¬ 
joined,  and  for  aught  we  know  the  correspondence  may  be  still  in 
progress ;  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  either  party 
will  be  able  to  convince  or  to  silence  the  other.  The  question  has 
never  been  decided  by  authority.  In  all  those  clauses  which  bear 
upon  it,  the  Constitutions  of  the  Confederate  and  of  the  United 
States  are  identical ;  but  in  neither  has  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
a  conscription  ever  been  discussed  before  a  competent  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  had,  of  course,  neither  occasion 
nor  opportunity  to  entertain  such  a  question  while  the  Union  sub¬ 
sisted  ;  and,  at  present,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  allow  it  a  chance  ef  pronouncing  its  judgment  thereupon; 
and  it  is  now  too  late  for  such  a  j  udgment  to  influence  the  law, 
or  even  the  public  opinion,  of  the  South.  It  is  fortunate,  probably, 
for  the  Confederacy  that  the  only  State  which  has  raised  any 
objection  to  the  Conscription  Act  is  one  whose  loyalty  is  un¬ 
doubted,  which  has  alreadj'’  contributed  more  than  her  quota  of 
men,  and  which  therefore  cannot  have  the  opportunity  of  enforcing 
her  objection  by  practical  resistance  to  the  conscription. 

G  overnor  Brown  is  not  a  man  whose  opinion  on  a  point  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law  is  likely  to  command  implicit  respect  in  his  own 
State,  or  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  Government  elsewhere.  He 
is  the  elect  of  the  small  farmers  of  Northern  Georgia  —  a 
district  unsuited  to  cotton  culture,  large  plantations,  and  negro 
labour.  He  is  not  a  member,  nor  a  favourite,  of  the 
social  aristocracy  of  his  State.  He  is  recommended  to  his 
constituents  by  an  amount  of  energy  and  practical  ability 
which  fully  entitle  him  to  his  position,  and  by  an 
ignorance  which,  even  in  the  elect  of  a  democracy,  is  utterly 
astonishing.  This  gentleman  it  was  who,  in  a  message  to  the 
State  Legislature,  denounced  the  banks  as  guilty  of  fraud  and 
misrepresentation,  because  their  accounts  were  always  presented 
in  the  form  of  an  exact  balance.  This  seemed  to  him  to  show 
that  they  never  grew  richer  or  poorer,  never  made  either  profits 
or  losses ;  which,  as  he  justly  remarked,  was  simply  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  contrived  to  do  what  some  excellent  men  of 


business  in  England  have  failed  to  accomplish  —  he  has  made  the 
railway  property  of  Georgia  exceedingly  profitable,  and  so  ad¬ 
ministered  the  finances  of  the  State  as  to  make  his  re-election,  as 
often  as  the  State  Constitution  permits,  almost  a  matter  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  That  he  is  not  actuated  in  his  present  opposition  to  the 
Confederate  Government  by  any  lingering  regard  for  the  Union  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  his  conduct  at  the  commencement  of  the 
secession.  As  the  States  seceded  separately,  some  time  elapsed 
between  the  separation  of  Georgia  from  the  United  States  and  the 
formation  of  the  Confederacy,  during  which  the  Governor  was  the 
executive  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  Power.  At  this  time  the 
police  of  New  York  laid  an  embargo  on  a  shipment  of  arms  belong¬ 
ing  to  Georgian  citizens,  and  destined  for  Savannah.  .  Governor 
Brown  immediately  retaliated  by  ordering  the  seizure  of  all 
Northern  vessels  in  that  port,  and  appointing  a  day  for  their  sale. 
As,  at  that  time,  both  the  Secessionist  leaders  and  the  Federal  Go¬ 
vernment  were  anxious  to  avoid  a  collision,  the  latter  gave  orders 
that  the  cargo  of  arms  should  be  released,  and  Governor  Brown 
reluctantly  allowed  the  arrested  ships  to  depart.  Such  is  the  man 
who,  in  the  first  conflict  of  j  urisdictions  that  has  arisen  under  the 
Confederate  Constitution,  represents  the  cause  of  State-rights ;  and 
Mr.  Davis  has  reason  to  rejoice  both  that  that  cause  has  not  found 
a  more  logical  advocate,  and  that  the  Governor  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  resorting  to  those  practical  arguments  in  which  he 
might  be  found  more  apt  than  in  disquisitions  on  constitutional 
law. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  while  the  Southern 
States  are  struggling  for  national  independence  against  the  detested 
Yankees,  any  jealousies  or  legal  technicalities  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  exigencies  of  their  defence,  or  to  hamper 
the  efficient  action  of  the  general  government.  If  a  French 
army  were  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  it  is  probable  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  be  content,  if  necessary,  to  waive  its  privileges 
for  the  nonce.  But  the  case  will  be  very  different  if,  at  some 
future  time,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Confederate  administration 
should  demand  from  the  individual  States  sacrifices  unpalatable 
to  popular  feeling  in  view  of  a  necessity  less  obvious  and  impe¬ 
rative.  Then  the  doctrine  of  State-rights,  so  carefully  reserved 
and  confirmed  by  the  Confederate  Constitution,  may  prove  a 
very  formidable  inconvenience.  The  same  arguments  now  Used 
to  prove  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  conscription  may  be  used, 
less  reasonably  but  more  effectually,  to  prevent  the  muster  of 
adequate  forces  or  the  adoption  of  a  decisive  policy  by  the  general 
government,  and  a  restive  minority  of  the  States  may,  by  a  factious 
opposition,  effectually  thwart  the  will  and  hinder  the  action  of 
the  rest.  Even  during  the  War  of  Independence  the  revolted 
colonies  were  repeatedly  made  to  feel  the  inefficiency  and  weakness 
of  the  Federal  form  of  government,  whenever  any  of  the 
thirteen  showed  itself  lukewarm,  selfish,  or  perverse;  and 
had  the  Mother-country  pursued  her  advantage,  and  displayed 
no  compensating  lack  of  energy  and  promptitude,  this  weak¬ 
ness  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  American  cause.  In 
i8iz,  the  States  of  New  England  displayed  the  strongest 
aversion  to  the  war  declared  by  the  President  against  Eng¬ 
land;  and,  but  that  in  this  case  again  Great  Britain  was 
unable  to  put  forth  her  full  force  against  a  divided  enemy, 
it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  might  have  received 
a  severe  lesson  on  the  unfitness  of  a  confederation  to  cope  with 
a  consolidated  empire.  Another  signal  instance  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  may  arise  from  the  anomalous  relations  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  was  afforded  by  Kentucky, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  struggle  declared 
herself  neutral  in  the  war,  while  she  still  assumed  to  form  a 
part  of  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers.  Ller  neutrality,  it  is 
true,  was  disregarded  by  both  parties,  because  she  had  not 
made  adequate  preparations  to  assert  it  by  force.  But  her 
pretence  to  assert  it  in  any  shape  strikingly  illustrates  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  Federal  relations,  and  the  essential  weakness  of  a 
Federal  Power. 

It  is  not  likely  that  in  future  any  other  country  will  adopt  a  form 
of  government  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  fraught  with  so 
many  perils  and  inconveniences ;  and  all  Europe  has  occasion  to 
be  thankful  for  the  patriotic  instinct  which  prevented  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  under  any  modification  whatever,  in  the  Italian  penin¬ 
sula.  But  it  was  forced  by  circumstances  on  North  America,  and 
has  now  taken  such  strong  root  in  the  habits  and  affections  of  the 
people,  both  North  and  South,  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  super¬ 
seded.  In  the  North-East,  or  in  the  North,  if  the  West  remain  in 
the  Union,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Federal  tie  may  be  drawn 
tighter,  and  the  liberties  of  the  States  gradually  restrained  by  a 
more  extended  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
central  government.  In  the  South,  the  tendency  is,  or  seems  to 
be,  in  a  contrary  direction,  unless  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
States  should  be  counteracted  by  the  pressure  of  a  powerful  and 
jealous  neighbour  on  their  northern  frontier.  But  in  any  case, 
and  in  any  form,  the  working  of  a  Federal  Constitution  requires, 
both  in  people  and  statesmen,  an  unusual  share  of  that  mutual 
forbearance,  respect  for  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  genius  for 
compromise,  which  are  necessary  in  all  governments  of  balanced 
powers ;  and  on  the  possession,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  these 
peculiarly  English  qualities  by  the  Transatlantic  off-shoots  of  the 
English  race,  depends  the  more  or  less  of  internal  peace  and 
political  prosperity  which  may  await  them  in  the  future. 
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npiIIS  has  been  a  great  year  for  crotchet-mongers.  Agitation 
has  been  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
allies  and  auditors ;  and  some  degree  of  freshness  has  been  im¬ 
parted  even  to  the  most  worn-out  topics  by  the  variety  of  climates 
and  social  conditions  under  which  the  ideas  of  those  who 
have  discussed  them  have  been  conceived.  Among  other  pro¬ 
moters  of  moral  progress,  the  Vegetarians  have  lately  invited  the 
London  public,  native  and  imported,  to  aid,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
witness  their  annual  demonstration  against  the  practice  which 
they  condemn.  One  society  is  putting  out  our  pipes ;  another  is 
cutting  oft'  our  beer;  and  now  a  third  denies  us  beef.  At  the 
present  moment  circumstances  are  indisputably  in  favour  of  the 
vegetarian  principle.  A  large  number  of  people  are  destitute  of 
the  means  of  buying  meat ;  and  a  disease  has  appeared  among 
sheep  of  which,  if  it  could  not  be  arrested,  the  consequence  must 
be  that  there  would  be  no  mutton  to  buy.  In  this  distressing- 
state  of  things,  one  prophet  reassures  the  nation  by  asserting 
that  men  are  healthier  the  less  they  get  to  eat,  while  another 
declares,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  that  they  can  live 
and  thrive  on  the  refuse  of  Covent  Garden  Market.  “  There 
is  no  necessity  for  flesh  meat,  which  only  creates  morbid 
appetites  that  cannot  always  be  satisfied.”  The  propounder 
of  this  doctrine,  if  only  he  could  gain  acceptance  for  it, 
would  do  far  more  to  relieve  the  distressed  cotton-spinners 
than  all  the  other  speakers  and  preachers  who  are  busy  in 
their  behalf.  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  drinking-foun¬ 
tains  in  all  the  towns  of  Lancashire ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  the  season’s  crop  of  potatoes  will  be  abundant.  What  can 
men  of  properly  constituted  minds  and  bodies  require  beyond  this 
provision  ?  They  want  only  one  thing  more  —  that  the  prophet 
who  teaches  them  to  eat  stale  cabbages  should  show  them  also 
how  to  relish  diseased  potatoes.  That  one  further  triumph  of 
modern  progress,  if  it  could  be  achieved,  would  be  a  means  of 
strength  and  safety  to  the  nation,  because,  whether  the  autumn 
were  dry  or  wet,  its  supply  of  plenteous  subsistence  would  be  secure. 
In  the  prevailing  narrowness  of  ideas  upon  this  subject,  it  is  consi- 
sidored  that  diseased  potatoes,  although  unfit  for  man’s  eating,  are 
fit  for  pigs,  which  afterwards  man  may  eat  safely.  But  under  a 
truer  and  purer  system  of  economy,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put 
the  diseased  potatoes — so  to  speak  —  through  the  porcine  medium, 
but  man  will  eat  them  as  they  come  out  of  the  earth.  Indeed, 
when  that  happy  era  dawns,  there  will  not  need  to  be  any  pigs  at 
all ;  and  perhaps  there  had  better  not  be,  seeing  that  Dr.  Trail,  of 
New  York,  and  his  disciples  will  be  ready  to  eat  up  all  the  cabbage- 
leaves  and  turnip-tops  themselves.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  some 
of  the  reporters  who  attended  the  public  meeting  of  the 
Vegetarians,  measuring  what  they  saw  there  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  ignorance  and  prejudice,  remark  on  the  “  inferiority  ” 
of  the  apples  and  pears  provided  for  the  vegetarian  banquet. 
Evidently  these  reporters  did  not  listen  to  Dr.  Trail  as  attentively 
as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  for,  if  they  had,  they  would  have  learned 
that  it  is  at  least  an  open  question,  in  vegetarian  circles,  whether  a 
rotten  apple  is  not  equal  to  a  sound  one.  There  appear  to  be  among 
the  vegetarians,  as  among  other  sects,  different  degrees  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  hold  their  tenets,  and  it  may  have 
been  deemed  necessary  to  provide  suitably  for  the  professors  of 
extreme  as  well  as  of  moderate  opinions.  The  mild  and  strong 
meat  of  which  we  have  heard  in  reference  to  other  zealots  may 
have  their  representatives  among  the  vegetarians  in  sound  and 
rotten  apples.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Trail  did  not  communicate  to 
the  meeting  a  scheme  of  vegetable  diet  which  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  some  of  his  ingenious  countrymen.  It  is  a 
saying  among  Californian  miners,  that  when  they  have  been 
unlucky,  and  have  no  money  to  buy  more  costly  food,  a 
cheap  and  effectual  mode  of  satisfying,  or  rather  of  destroying 
hunger,  is  to  eat  dried  apples  for  breakfast  and  for  dinner  to 
drink  water,  trusting  that  the  effect  of  the  water  upon  the  apples 
will  prevent  all  desire  for  supper.  Such  a  method  of  living  upon 
nothing  might  have  been  appropriately  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  starving  thousands  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Trail. 
But  at  any  rate  let  us  give  him  the  credit  which  is  his  due,  for 
teaching  us  by  precept  and  example  what  to  do  with  the  refuse 
of  Covent  Garden ;  and  let  us  acknowledge  that  here  is  another 
proof  how  far  moral  and  intellectual  progress  beyond  the  Atlantic 
outstrips  that  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Vegetarians  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  bearing  to  the 
teetotalers  the  same  relation  which  the  Fifth-monarchy  men  did  to 
the  lleundlieads.  Dean  Close  would  probably  consider  that  these 
enthusiastic  allies  are  pushing  the  principle  of  abstinence  to 
extremes.  There  is,  at  least,  one  apostle  of  teetotalism  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  gratification  which  he  derives  from 
exercising  an  appetite  unimpaired  by  ardent  liquor  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  four  good  meals  a  day.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
rosy  countenance  of  that  orator  would  have  beamed  with  its 
customary  effulgence,  nor  would  his  eloquence  have  soared  to  its 
usual  height,  if  he  had  been  a  guest  at  that  banquet  of  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  lettuces  which  was 
spread  before  the  associated  vegetarians.  A  good  deal  was  said, 
too,  at  the  meeting,  about  consideration  for  the  lower  orders 
of  animals  forbidding  us  to  cut  short  their  lives  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  them  into  food.  But  if  the  principle  is 
to  be  u  live  and  let  live,”  we  really  do  not  see  why  an 
insect  which,  as  a  miner  might  say,  takes  out  his  claim 


and  works  it  fairly,  and  does  not  go  prospecting  over  the  whole 
body,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  existence  as  long 
as  Heaven  pleases,  as  well  as  the  human  creature  upon  which  he 
crawls  and  feeds.  It  may,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be  contended 
that,  as  man  breeds  Southdown  sheep  for  the  very  purpose  of 
turning  them  into  mutton,  he  has  a  right  to  terminate  the 
life  which  but  for  him  would  never  have  begun.  But  the 
tribes  of  which  we  now  speak  come  into  being  independently  of, 
or  rather  in  opposition  to,  the  efforts  of  mankind.  Have  we  any 
sufficient  warrant  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  ?  May  it 
not  be  hoped  that  when  wars  have  ceased  throughout  the  world, 
and  all  nations  live  contentedly  on  vegetables  and  water,  it  -will 
become  a  proverb  that  the  man  who  would  kill  a  flea  would  rob 
a  church  ?  Nay,  more,  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  act  of  cut¬ 
ting  cabbages  is  innocent,  if  tried  by  the  highest  and  purest  stan¬ 
dard  of  morality  ?  Paley  has  suggested  that  the  oyster  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  probably  capable  of  contemplative  enjoyment. 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  a  cabbage  in  a  garden  has  no  sense  of 
the  pleasure  of  existence  ?  A  very  high  authority  treats  the 
green  things  of  the  earth  as  possessing  a  share  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  human  faculties.  Suppose  we  want  to  convert  a  lettuce  into 
salad,  and  that  a  caterpillar  has  made  his  home  upon  it,  can  we 
entertain  any  doubt  that,  whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  the 
lettuce,  the  caterpillar  at  least  will  be  seriously  inconvenienced 
by  our  proceedings?  It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  be  carried  to  this  extreme  length,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  whatever  for  mankind  to  eat.  But  we 
answer  that,  when  cabbage  leaves  begin  to  wither,  it  must  be  a 
friendly  office  to  pluck  them  from  the  plant;  and  thus  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Trail  may  provide  themselves  with  wholesome 
and  agreeable  food  without  wounding  the  just  susceptibilities  of 
the  cabbage.  Besides,  if  we  have  left  off  tobacco,  and  wine,  and 
meat,  may  we  not  hope  that,  as  a  further  stage  of  that  “  refine¬ 
ment  and  tenderness  of  feeling”  after  which  vegetarians  bid  us 
strive,  we  may  learn  to  do  without  food  altogether  ?  One  speaker 
at  the  meeting  argued  that,  as  animals  feed  on  vegetables,  and  all 
the  nutriment  their  flesh  contains  is  derived  from  that  source,  it 
would  be  better  to  obtain  the  nutriment  at  first-hand,  unalloyed 
by  the  impurities  of  the  animals  through  which  it  passes.  Instead 
of  eating  mutton  which  is  fed  on  grass,  we  should  turn  ourselves 
out  on  the  Southdown  hills  and  imitate  the  example  of  that 
original  vegetarian,  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  if  sheep  derive  nutri¬ 
ment  from  grass,  the  grass  in  turn  derives  it  from  the  earth ;  so 
that,  if  we  are  really  to  seek  the  proper  material  for  u  building 
up  our  bodies,”  as  the  Vegetarians  phrase  it,  we  shall  come  in 
the  end  to  eating  dirt,  of  which  the  supply  is  not  likely  to  fall 
short. 

The  object  which  the  Vegetarian  proposes  to  himself  is,  to 
attain  a  state  of  mind  and  body  u  in  which  the  passions  are  in 
subjection,  and  the  higher  nature  reigns  triumphant.”  Yet  even 
the  rules  of  this  strictest  sect  of  total-abstainers  are  not  always 
efficacious  to  guard  its  members  against  committing  excess  in 
feeding.  One  of  the  speakers  told  the  meeting  that  the  only 
illness  he  had  had  for  forty  years  was  caused  by  eating  too  much 
cheese,  and  then  having  to  run  hard  to  catch  a  train.  That  vege¬ 
tables  may  tempt  those  who  are  fond  of  them  to  over-indulge  their 
appetites  is  shown  by  the  speech  which  tradition  ascribes  to  a 
"West-country  Abernethy,  who  told  a  lady-patient,  when  suffering 
from  indigestion,  “  that  she  had  eaten  enough  peas  to  kill  a  pig.” 
It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  if,  as  these  speakers  assert, 
the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  which  are  slaughtered  for  human 
food  are  more  or  less  infected  with  disease,  those  Vegetarians  who 
carry  on  their  “  body-building”  by  the  help  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  incur,  to  some  extent,  the  same  risk  of  unsound  health  as 
those  whom  they  call  “  their  carnivorous  brethren.”  There  is  a 
question,  too,  about  the  lawfulness  of  drinking  tea  and  coffee, 
which  some  of  the  more  advanced  total-abstainers  have  included 
in  the  list  of  deleterious  beverages.  The  absurdity  of  the  Vegetarians 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  teetotalers,  but  the  difference  is  only 
in  degree.  There  is  no  gift  of  nature  which  may  not  be  abused. 
In  hot  climates  many  people  drink  too  much  cold  water — some  of 
them  taking  it  with,  and  others  without,  brandy.  In  order  to  prove 
that  “  body-building  by  the  aid  of  flesh  ”  is  not  necessary  to  give 
physical  strength,  one  speaker  pointed  to  some  Irish  labourers, 
“  who  perform  the  hardest  work  in  this  country  and  in  America,” 
as  an  example  of  a  people  who  live  chiefly  upon  vegetables.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  Irishman  lives  upon  potatoes  just  as  long  as  he 
can  get  nothing  better —  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  he  continues  in 
his  own  country,  where  there  is  no  hard  work  to  do.  We  should 
be  quite  as  near  the  truth  as  the  Vegetarians  if  we  pointed  to  the 
Irishmen  in  London  as  sustaining  severe  labour  by  the  help  of  beer 
and  spirits.  Perhaps  these  people  honestly  believe  that  Friar  Tuck 
would  have  been  the  man  he  was  at  quarter-staff  and  sword-and- 
buckler,  if  he  had  really  lived  upon  the  dried  peas  and  water 
which  he  produced  for  the  supper  of  the  Black  Knight.  There 
may  be  a  few  such  enthusiasts,  but  we  suspect  that  in  other 
quarters  the  Vegetarians  find  favour  as  useful  allies  of  the  Peace 
Society. .  As  the  two  associations  have  to  some  extent  the  same 
objects,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  ask  Mr.  Bright 
to  join  the  former.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  that  orator 
denouncing  the  aristocracy  after  a  year  of  the  Vegetarian  regimen. 
We  greatly  doubt  whether  he  would  preserve  his  ancient  fire,  for 
we  think  that  Vegetarianism  is  only  good  for  those  who  are  good 
for  nothing. 
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MR.  SEWARD  AND  THE  PAISLEY  REFORMERS. 

MR.  SEWARD’S  itch  for  writing  has  not  been  assuaged  by 
his  insolent  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams  of  May  28.  In  that 
document  he  undertook,  through  Earl  Russell,  to  lecture  public 
opinion  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  himself  in  the 
double  character  of  historian  and  seer.  As  the  historian  of  events 
which  never  happened,  and  as  a  prophet  whose  every  prognostica¬ 
tion  has  been  falsified,  he  presented  a  double  claim  to  immortality. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  consistent  with  himself,  and  he  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  in  August  the  man  of  May.  A  winter  who  invents  facts  may 
be  pardoned  for  colouring  them ;  and  we  seldom  object  to  a  man 
who  utters  a  forged  note  that  his  hands  are  dirty.  The  style  of  a 
falsehood  is  scarcely  worth  analysing ;  and  we  shall  not  waste  any 
words  on  Mr.  Seward’s  insolent  gesture  and  demeanour  in  insulting 
the  English  Government  by  writing  to  the  Paisley  Reformers. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  open  to  remark  that  public  men  and 
Ministers  in  our  country  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  international 
policy,  if  not  courtesy,  and  that  official  persons  only  recognise 
official  persons.  The  Paisley  Parliamentary  Reform  Association 
may,  if  they  please,  address  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  or  Prester  John; 
but  it  would  scarcely  become  our  Secretaries  of  State  to  reply  to  a 
caucus  meeting  at  Chicago  or  Cincinnati. 

W e  have  not  forgotten  Mr.  Seward’s  inventive  powers  when 
writing  to  Mr.  Adams  in  the  spring.  The  substance  of  his  des¬ 
patch  was  this:  —  European  interests  are  largely  concerned  in 
the  American  civil  war.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  Europe  that 
fihe  Southern  insurrection  should  be  speedily  crushed.  The 
war  will  end  but  in  one  way.  We  have  registered  an  oath 
to  subdue  the  South;  and  subdued  it  will  be  and  shall  be. 
The  war  would  have  been  ended  long  ago,  had  not  the  rebels 
been  buoyed  up  by  the  foolish  thought  of  some  people  in 
Europe  that  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  doubtful.  Some  were 
so  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  revolted  States  could  never  be 
subjugated.  The  existence  of  this  European  thought  has  pro¬ 
longed  the  rebellion.  If  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  had  at  once 
said  that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  rebels,  the  war  would  have 
been  over  in  ninety  days.  “European  opinion  has  practically 
favoured  the  insurgents,  lias  encouraged  them,  and  has  thus  pro¬ 
tracted  the  war.”  This  opinion  we  must  put  down.  Events  are 
daily  displaying  its  folly  and  absurdity.  Wo  have  been  at  war 
barely  a  year,  and  success  has  crowned  our  arms  everywhere. 
“  The  forces  and  resources  of  the  North  are  unexhausted  and  in¬ 
creasing.  Those  of  the  insurgents  are  becoming  nearly  exhausted. 
No  one  in  Europe  contests  these  simple  facts.”  Even  in  the  very 
seats  and  centres  of  rebellion,  “  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  loyalty  re¬ 
appears  every where,”  as  soon  as  the  Federal  power  shows  itself. 
“  The  Disunionists  are  not  a  people,  but  only  a  faction.”  Through¬ 
out  the  rebel  States,  the  slaves  greet  the  armies  of  the  North  as 
their  deliverers.  They  are  disaffected  to  their  masters ;  and  if  the 
contest  continues,  they  will  break  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  a 
servile  war  is  daily  becoming  more  imminent  and  certain.  As  to  the 
South,  its  commerce,  its  means  of  life,  its  agriculture,  its  resources, 
are  all  at  an  end ;  while  in  the  North,  war  has  actually  increased 
our  manufacturing  powers  and  our  wealth.  This  is  the  actual 
state  of  things.  There  is  a  vague  fear  of  some  European  interven¬ 
tion.  The  very  existence  of  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  is  flat  treason  to  the  United  States.  There  is,  I  know,  no 
danger  of  such  an  intervention  ;  but  it  is  not  even  to  be  thought 
of.  The  veiy  canvassing  of  it  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  South  per¬ 
sisting  in  their  desperate  and  hopeless  struggle.  The  only  result 
of  encouraging  the  South  with  vain  hopes  is  to  hasten  the  servile 
war,  and  the  end  of  it  will  be  “  an  entirely  new  system  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  all  foreign  nations.” 

Common  humanity  prevents  us  from  asking  Mr.  Seward  to  read 
his  own  history  and  his  own  prophecy  of  the  spring  by  his  summer 
experiences.  In  May,  Mr.  Seward  described  the  strategic  situation 
as  having  forced  the  insurgents  to  battle  in  the  most  inaccessible 
part  of  the  insurrectionary  district.  In  September,  the  insurgents, 
As  Mr.  Seward  calls  them,  have  carried  the  war  almost  to  within 
sight  of  the  capitol  of  Washington.  The  greatest  triumph  of  the 
Northern  armies  has  been  to  evacuate  the  shores  of  the  James  River 
with  a  decimated  and  fever-stricken  and  shrunken  and  defeated 
host,  with  the  loss  of  70,000  men ;  and  if  the  campaign  ends 
without  the  los3  of  the  Northern  seat  of  government,  it  will  be 
the  very  utmost  that  can  be  expected  for  the  Northern  cause. 
To  parody  his  own  language,  it  is  “a  simple  fact”  that  the 
Federals  have  never  yet  achieved  a  single  decided  success  in  the 
open  field,  and  that  the  temporary  advantages  which  they  gained 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  have  melted  away  like  snow. 
The  Union  feeling  in  the  Border  and  Western  States  has  not 
appeared.  The  slaves  have  shown  no  disaffection.  Instead  of  that 
commercial  prosperity  of  which  less  than  four  months  ago  Mr. 
Seward  boasted,  business  is  ruined  in  the  North,  gold  is  at  an 
enormous  premium,  the  war  is  no  longer  popular,  martial 
law  practically  prevails  in  New  York  itself,  recruiting  is 
no  longer  possible.  The  power  and  resources  of  “the  United 
States”  are  exhausted,  and  those  of  “the  insurgents”  show  no 
signs  of  collapse ;  and  as  we  were  in  May  reminded,  “  the  power 
of  a  losing  faction,  imder  any  circumstances,  must  continually  grow 
less.” 

The  sanguine  or  reckless  mind  which  did  not  despair  of  the 
Republic  in  May,  and  which  will  never  despair  of  the  Republic 
so  long  sis  there  are  contracts  to  give,  and  the  war  is  found  con¬ 
venient  for  somebody  or  somebody’s  friends,  is  quite  jubilant 
in  August.  Not  finding  a  very  communicative  correspondent  in 
Earl  Russell,  who  for  a  whole  month  left  Mr.  Seward’s  despatch 


to  Mr.  Adams  unacknowledged  and  unanswered,  the  Northern 
secretary  now  betakes  himself  to  less  contemptuous  correspondents. 
For  want  of  good  company  welcome  trumpery,  as  the  proverb 
has  it  ;  and  failing  an  audience  in  Downing  Street,  Mr. 
Seward  opens  his  soul  to  the  sympathetic  M/Andrews  and 
j  Cochrane,  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Paisley  Parliamentary 
Reform  Association.  His  despatch,  dating  with  all  diplomatic 
!  formality  from  the  “Department  of  State,  Washington,”  is  a  reply 
|  to  an  address  to  the  United  States  Government  from  that  distin- 
1  guished  body.  We  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  copy 
|  of  the  Address,  so  that  we  can  discover  its  purport  only  through 
Mr.  Seward’s  answer.  It  was,  we  are  told,  “  liberal  and  courteous,” 
and  we  suppose  indicated  the  entire  satisfaction  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  body,  the  Paisley  Reformers,  with  things  as  they  are  in 
|  the  North  —  that  is,  with  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
j  Act,  the  practical  suppression  of  the  press,  martial  law,  and  the 
provost  marshal  in  New  York,  the  conscription,  a  national  debt 
growing  at  the  rate  of  some  hundred  millions  a  year,  the  tax- 
|  gatherer  at  every  door,  with  his  iron  grasp  on  every  necessary 
of  life,  the  free  reign  of  Government  contractors.  Bastilles  full  of 
political  offenders,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  which  swallows  up 
citizens  by  the  hundred  thousand.  The  Paisley  Reformers,  if  they 
stand  on  the  same  platform  as  their  fellows,  proclaim  in  their 
motto,  Peace,  Retrenchment,  a  Free  Press,  and  Free  Speech. 
The  American  situation  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 

S tactical  working  of  that  enviable  Constitution  which  Mr. 
right  and  all  the  Parliamentary  Reform  associations,  not  exelud- 
j  ing  that  of  Paisley,  have  long  held  up  as  the  model  for  our 
imitation.  Mr.  Seward  speaks  of  it  as  maintaining  “  the  principle 
i  of  the  political  equality  of  the  members  of  the  State,  and  whose 
:  policy  is  peace  and  good-will  towards  all  states  and  all  men.” 

The  said  political  equality  is  illustrated  by  the  most  unshackled 
J  despotism  of  the  Executive,  and  the  peace  and  good-will  towards 
all  states  and  all  men  find  its  practical  form  in  constant  insults 
j  and  defiance  to  all  governments  in  general,  and  to  England  in 
1  particular  —  as  witness  the  threats  about  Canada,  the  Morrill 
tariff,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of 
England  and  English  feelings  throughout  the  whole  Northern 
press. 

But,  to  do  Mr.  Seward  justice,  we  observe  a  slight  difference 
in  his  tone  about  European  opinions.  lie  now  takes  the  injured 
rather  than  the  insolent  line.  Like  Mr.  Pecksniff,  he  is  hurt,  and 
hurt  in  the  tende'rest  part  —  in  his  feelings.  He  had  looked  for 
kinder  things,  warmer  sympathies,  more  gushing  susceptibilities. 
He  had  relied  upon  the  European,  especially  on  the  English, 
heart ;  and  he  almost  conceals  a  tear  of  disappointed  and  out¬ 
raged  sensibility.  At  best  “  the  Governments  of  Europe  consider 
our  struggle  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  too  many  of  them  even  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  insurgents.”  Alas!  “this  is  but  a  new  and 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  dispensation  of  mankind  to  kill, 
to  harm  each  other  at  the  cost  of  common  sacrifices  and 
sufferings.”  At  this  point  the  amiable  Secretary  was  visibly 
affected  ;  he  wiped  away  a  blot  and  a  tear  as  he  indited  his  affect¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  natural  corruption  and  badness  of  the  European 
heart. 

However,  Mr.  Seward  has  his  consolations.  From  the  stony  heart 
of  the  old  Eastern  world  lie  turns,  with  satisfaction,  to  the  warmer, 
truer,  and  more  faithful  sentiments  of  the  affectionate  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  West.  He  speaks  to  Paisley  in  the  name  of  the  whole  New 
Continent,  and  assures  the  Scottish  Reformers  that  “  the  cause  of 
the  United  States  is  accepted  by  all  the  American  nations  as  one 
involving  ultimately  their  safety  and  their  destinies.”  This  may 
be  only  a  disguised  form  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  if  it  is  meant 
as  the  assertion  of  a  fact  it  is  new  to  us ;  and,  even  apart  from  our 
habitual  distrust  of  all  Mr.  Seward’s  opinions,  we  are  loth  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  it.  If  Canada  and  the  British  Colonies,  if  Mexico  and 
Peru  and  Brazil  and  Chili,  all  display  that  sympathy  with  the 
Federals,  the  absence  of  which  among  ourselves  so  distresses  the 
tender  soul  of  Mr.  Seward,  we  can  only  say,  that  all  the  American 
nations  and  republics  exhibit  a  most  evangelical  simplicity.  They 
literally  turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter.  And  if  so,  then  the 
standard  of  mutual  duties  and  national  sympathies  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  If  insolence  in  pros¬ 
perity  and  disgrace  in  adversity  —  if  a  spirit  of  lawless  aggression 
on  one’s  neighbour’s  goods  —  if  a  defiance  of  their  interests  and 
feelings  —  if  cruelty,  rapacity,  bloody-mindedness,  and  rapine  —  if 
the  deeds  of  Butler  and  Turchin,  the  truthfulness  of  Pope  and  the 
purity  of  Washington  officials,  are  claims  upon  public  and  national 
confidence  recognised  throughout  the  whole  Continent,  from 
the  Icy  Sea  to  Cape  Horn,  then  all  that  we  can  say  is,  our  old- 
fashioned  tastes  differ  from  those  of  “all  the  American  nations.” 
If  they  like  this  “beneficent  government,”  we  do  not.  Tastes 
differ.  But  it  is  nonsense  to  pretend  to  accept  this  wretched 
stuff.  Mr.  Seward  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  there  is  not  an 
American  community  which  does  not  think  of  the  United  States 
much  as  we  think.  At  the  very  best,  they  desire  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  clear  of  the  strife,  which  is  no  affair  of  theirs  or  ours. 
Many  of  them,  such  as  Mexico  and  Cuba,  have  ample  reason  to 
pray  for  the  humiliation  of  the  North.  Of  course,  Mr.  Seward 
concludes  with  his  usual  veracity.  In  his  case,  unfortunately,  his 
fictions  are  not  worth  a  week’s  investment.  His  assertions  are 
contradicted  by  facts  almost  before  they  are  printed.  That  the 
West  is  still  pervaded  with  Union  sentiments,  and  that  even  the 
South  is  beginning  to  be  fermented  with  a  wish  to  return  to  its 
old  allegiance,  is  such  sheer  absurdity,  that  it  could  only  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  readers  of  a  penny  Radical  newspaper. 
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We  cannot  part  from  Mr.  Seward  without  referring-  him  once 
more  to  himself.  We  know  how  impertinent  it  is  to  quote  only 
one  author.  The  homo  unius  libri,  whether  he  thrusts  Tennyson, 
or  Shakspeare,  or  Lord  Somers  for  ever  down  your  throat,  is  a 
social  nuisance.  But  Mr.  Seward,  if  any,  is  one  who  can  always 
he  quoted,  at  least  to  himself,  without  impertinence.  We  may 
therefore  remind  him  that  once  at  least  he  uttered,  though  he 
borrowed,  a  sound  piece  of  political  wisdom  and  common  sense. 
He  may  now  practise  it  in  September,  as  in  May  he  preached 
it.  Addressing  Mr.  Adams,  he  then  observed  quotationally, 
“Men  cannot  determine  for  themselves  under  one  class  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  what  they  will  do  under  a  different  one ;  ”  and  he  very 
sensibly  remarked  that  it  is  mere  fustian  to  “  talk  of  nailing  your 
colours  to  the  staff,  because  it  may  be  more  convenient  to 
lower  it  if  you  should  find  it  more  convenient  to  lower  it, 
or  if  you  are  no  longer  desirous  to  keep  it  flying.”  This  happy 
remark  is  too  good  for  Mr.  Seward,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  from 
whom  he  borrowed  his  solitary  wise  saying,  further  than  that  his 
authority  was  an  eminent  writer  on  war.  Let  him  apply  it. 
It  is  all  very  well  in  the  Federal  interests  to  ring  out  all  the 
varieties  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  call  heaven,  earth,  and 
bunkum  to  witness  that  “the  Union  could,  might,  and  should 
be  preserved.”  The  Northerners,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  in 
Mr.  Seward’s  own  happy  words,  “  being  men,  and  subject 
to  the  laws  which  determine  the  economy  of  society,”  would 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  this  tall  and  happy  talk,  and 
“must  conform  themselves,  however  unwillingly,  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  they  are  surrounded,”  or,  to  put  it  iu  less  lofty 
language,  they  must  grin  end  abide  it.  Ancient  Pistol  swore 
by  the  most  fantastic  oaths  that  he  would  never  eat  the  leek  ;  but 
he  ate  it.  If  the  floor  of  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  the 
araclise  of  fools  is  lined  with  oaths  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep. 
Ir.  Seward  may  be  no  fool ;  but  the  fewer  oaths  he  swears  the 
better  for  his  mental  and  spiritual  digestion.  The  Federals  are  a 
brave  people  ;  but  we  who  are  not  writers  on  war,  like  the  autho¬ 
rity  quoted  by  Mr.  Seward,  should  advise  them  not  to  nail  their 
colours  to  the  mast,  because,  to  all  appearance,  the  time  is  very 
near  “  when  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  lower  it.” 


NOVELS  Ilf  PENNY  NUMBERS. 

ACOB  TONSON  is  said  to  have  had  the  attics  of  a  house  in 
Little  Britain  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  authors  whose  ser¬ 
vices  he  could  call  into  requisition  when  he  chose.  Three  of  these 
“  famous  pens  ”  slept  under  one  rug,  while  one  suit  served  their 
purposes  when  stirring  abroad ;  and  from  these  attics,  as  from  an 
arsenal,  Tonson  drew  forth  the  arms  which  disturbed  the  Ministry, 
or  set  the  hearts  of  the  nation  in  a  flutter.  Since  those  days, 
the  position  of  the  recognised  author  has  amazingly  improved, 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  race  of  hack  authors  is  not  greatly 
degenerated.  Originally  recruited  almost  solely  from  the  ranks 
of  wandering  scholars  who  had  spent  some  years  at  one  of  the 
Universities,  who  had  been  ushers  or  classical  masters  at  schools, 
and  who  possessed,  therefore,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  learn¬ 
ing,  our  cheap  authors  have  by  degrees  dwindled  down  to  those 
who  never  saw  the  inside  of  an  Eton  grammar,  and  whose  ignor¬ 
ance  of  foreign  literature  is  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance  of 
their  own.  Hence  perpetual  carelessness  and  blundering  in  the 
most  ordinary  sentences — hence  bombast  and  obscurities,  and  a 
general  want  of  style  and  poverty  of  English,  pitiable  enough  to 
contemplate.  Doctor  Johnson,  indeed,  said  that  “every  news¬ 
paper  was  now  written  in  a  good  style,”  but  it  was  after  a  long 
training  in  the  school  of  Addison,  Swift,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  of  the 
Doctor  himself.  All  these  masters  are  now  felt  to  be  out  of 
place,  and  the  spasmodic,  the  turgid,  the  quaint,  or  the  silly  style, 
each  taken  from  its  most  popular  exponent,  serves  the  purpose. 
But,  although  the  scholarship  is  gone,  the  race  survives.  “  Time 
was  that  when  the  brains  were  out  the  men  would  die,”  but  that 
time  has  long  passed  away,  and  a  man  without  brains  is  as  lively 
as  ever.  Bad,  too,  as  Jacob  Tonson  undoubtedly  was,  we  have  in 
these  days  fallen  upon  a  worse  set  of  publishers.  There  was  an 
assumption  of  learning  at  least  in  the  books  that  came  from 
“  Curll's  lewd  press  or  Tonson’s  rubric  post,”  but  we  are  clean 
abandoned  now  by  the  “classic  muse  ”  in  the  presses  from  which 
we  arc  about  to  quote.  Certainly  we  do  not  desire  that  quotations 
should  lie  all  about  an  article  like  the  top  dressing  on  a  field,  or,  to 
quote  Mr.  Sneer  in  the  Critic,  “  like  lumps  of  marl  in  a  barren 
ground,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  fertilize ;  ” 
but  we  do  wish  to  feel  the  presence  of  scholarship,  and  to  meet,  at 
least  occasionally,  with  a  thought. 

Fifty  or  even  seventy  years  ago,  the  issue  of  works  of  fiction, 
as  well  as  of  religion  and  history,  in  periodical  parts,  was  very  well 
known.  The  sale  was  no  doubt  circumscribed  because  of  the 
weight  of  material ;  but  the  country  bookseller,  by  the  aid  of  the 
slow  waggon,  helped  the  London  publisher  to  dispose  of  his 
wares,  just  as  now,  when  both  are  aided  by  the  railways.  But 
these  effusions,  to  which  a  temporary  vitality  had  been  given  by 
the  success  of  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffand  the  Minerva  Press 
school,  soon  died  out.  Of  what  kind  they  were,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  inquire.  Mrs.  Aphra  Behu  had  set  her  mark 
upon  their  predecessors,  the  crop  of  which  was  rank,  filthy,  and 
lascivious.  Mrs.  Behn’s  plays  wrere  not  of  the  cleanest. 

The  stage,  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread, 

Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed  — 


says  Pope,  and  their  titles  may  sometimes  tell  us  what  we  may 
expect  from  their  contents.  But,  as  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  grandmother,  and  other  ladies  will  witness,  bad 
as  they  were,  they  used  to  be  read  aloud  in  a  circle  of  young  ladies, 
and  apparently  relished  and  remembered.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the- 
lingering  prejudice  and  hatred  against  works  of  fiction — feelings 
which  are  slowly  dying  out,  but  are  yet  in  some  families  in  full 
force.  Their  badness  and  ingrained  viciousness  soon  called  for 
their  banishment,  and  in  a  short  time  young  people  were  ashamed 
to  be  seen  reading  them.  “  Here,  my  dear-  Lucy,”  cries  Lydia 
Languish,  “hide  these  books.  Quick,  quick;  fling  Peregrine 
Pickle  under  the  toilet,  throw  Roderick  Random  into  the  closet, 
put  the  Innocent  Adultery  into  The  IVhole  Duty  of  Man,  thrust 
Lord  Aimworth  under  the  sofa,  and  there,  put  The  Man  of  Feeling 
into  your  pocket.”  Containing  such  fruit,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
a  circulating  library  was  stigmatized  as  an  “  evergreen  tree  of 
diabolical  knowledge,”  or  that  novels  and  their  authors  were  both 
hated  and  despised.  The  blood  and  thunder  romances,  and 
the  haunted  castle  school  which  Horace  Walpole  introduced, 
drove  away  these ;  and  the  advent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  brought 
the  historical  novel  into  fashion,  and  redeemed  the  whole  series  of 
fiction,  but  also  seems  entirely  to  have  stamped  out  the  novels 
in  numbers,  which  the  followers  of  the  Della  Cruscan  school  still 
indulged  in.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Dickens  first  began  to 
publish  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  monthly  parts,  it  wras  regarded  as 
a  novelty — an  experiment,  indeed ;  and  the  fact  that  novels  had 
been  issued  in  that  form  years  ago,  seemed  to  have  been  quite 
forgotten. 

If  the  upper  classes  of  society  had  become  tired  of  the  Minerva 
Press  school,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  lower  strata  into  which 
ghosts,  murders,  and  vampires  could  yet  penetrate.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Salisbury  Square,  the  proprietor 
of  a  paper  afterwards  edited  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  marking  the 
success  of  Dickens’  shilling  numbers,  flooded  the  town  with  a 
succession  of  penny-number  novels,  especially  adapted  for  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  There  was  Fla,  the  Outcast;  Ada,  the  Betrayed, 
or  the  Murder  at  the  Old  Smithy ;  Varney,  the  Vampire,  or  the 
Feast  of  Blood ;  The  Old  Ferry  Ilouse ;  and  The  String  of  Pearls,  a 
blood-thirsty  novel,  the  principal  character  of  which,  a  barber  of 
Fleet  Street,  contrives  to  cut  the  throats  of  his  customers  and  turn 
them  down  a  trap-door,  whence  they  issue  in  the  shape  of  mutton 
pies  of  great  savouriness  and  celebrity.  Of  course,  with  these- 
horrors — some  of  them  described  with  a  rough  power  by  a  more 
celebrated  author,  who  tried  his  ’prentice  hand  on  them — there  was 
a  regular  flood  of  Jack  Shephards,  Blueskins,  Jonathan  Wilds, 
Claude  Duvals,  and  pirates  and  robbers  without  number.  The 
game,  indeed,  seems  to  have  begun  with  a  Penny  Pickwick,  of 
course  a  rank  copy  of  Boz's  celebrated  work,  and  issued  at  the 
same  time.  This,  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Dickens,  we  believe,  tried 
to  stop  by  an  injunction;  but  as  the  grossness  of  the  copy  was 
perfectly  apparent,  as  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  issue  was  at 
least  colourably  different,  since  one  came  out  monthly,  price 
one  shilling,  and  the  other  weekly  at  one  penny,  the  sages  of  the 
law  held  that  the  piracy  did  not  interfere  with  the  original  work, 
and  it  was  not  suppressed  At  any  rate,  it  ran  on  till  its  attractions 
ceased,  or  its  readers  got  tired  of  the  issue,  when  the  tale  was 
wound  up  in  a  moderately  thick  volume. 

Mr.  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  about  this  time,  issued  his  Pickwick 
Abroad,  in,  we  believe,  shilling  numbers,  a  work  which  some  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  press  declared,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  appended 
criticisms,  quite  equal  to  the  original,  and  its  author,  after  this, 
issued  Robert  Macairc,  and  then  commenced  awonderfully  successful 
career  as  a  writer  of  penny-number  novels.  These  were  different 
from,  and  somewhat  larger  than,  their  predecessors  in  public  favour. 
Instead  of  being  printed  across  the  page,  they  were  issued  in 
double  columns,  royal  octavo,  brevier "  type,  and  consisted  of' 
eight  pages ;  so  that  a  monthly  part  of  thirty-two  pages  gave  con¬ 
siderably  more  matter  than  tire  monthly  parts  charged  one  shilling 
by  Dickens.  Four  exciting  woodcuts,  some  of  them  very  excel¬ 
lently  drawn,  by  Gilbert,  Anelay,  T'hwaits,  Corbould,  Kenny 
Meadows,  and  other  artists,  replaced  the  robbers  in  long  boots,  big 
belts,  and  sharp  daggers,  and  the  damsels  in  distress  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  pencils  of  the  nameless  artists  employed  by  Mr.. 
Lloyd.  So  far  there  was  a  gain ;  but  the  matter,  if  cheap,  was  at 
any  rate  decidedly  nasty.  The  most  largely  circulated  of  these 
works  is  The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  London,  of  which  four  series 
in  eight  volumes,  costing  two  pounds  twelve  shillings,  and  contain¬ 
ing  four-hundred  and  sixteen  very  vivid  and  “  sensational  ”  wood- 
cuts,  may  yet  be  purchased.  More  than  one  re-issue  has  proved  its. 
popularity;  and  even  after  the  original  author  had  dropped  the 
soiled  and  tangled  thread,  two  other  authors,  worthy  of  a  better 
fate,  continued  it.  But,  alas !  they  could  not  bend  the  bow  of 
Ulysses.  Daring  to  attempt  to  insert  some  little  connection,  sense, 
decency,  and  moral,  into  their  pages,  the  attraction  ceased.  We 
believe  we  may  safely  assert  that  Reynolds'  romances  sold  in 
England  and  America  by  the  hundred  thousand.  It  is  in  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  and  other  centres  of  a  large,  morbid,  and  impressi¬ 
ble  population  that  they  are  most  eagerly  perused.  Of  course  the 
stern  moralist,  as  he  pours  his  pollution  over  the  land,  declares  that 
he  is  actuated  by  the  purest  motives.  He  is  the  grand  censor 
morum  of  a  bloated  aristocracy.  He  tears  the  veil  from  the  vices 
of  the  rich  with  no  sparing  hand.  He  lashes  the  aristocrat  with 
whips  made  of  red-hot  wire,  or  of  the  most  stinging  of  scorpions. 
George  IV.,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  is  the  very  paragon 
of  vicious  princes.  Here  is  a  picture  of  him  and  his  companions 
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at  one  period  of  that  long  career  in  vice  during  which  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  all  the  time  behind  the  curtain :  — 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  now  fifty-two  years  of  age  and  upwards.  He  was 
corpulent  in  person  —  and  his  cheeks  were  bloated  and  puffy  ;  but  his  well- 
proportioned  limbs,  his  commanding  aspect,  his  lofty  brow,  and  the  florid 
complexion  which  imparted  an  air  of  healthfulness  to  his  countenance,  miti¬ 
gated  the  effect  of  that  general  obesity.  He  wore  a  wig  —  and  he  also 
patronised  cosmetics  ;  but  he  was  not  a  quarter  so  much  indebted  to  art  as 
was  his  friend  Lord  Leveson.  Lor  his  Koval  Highness’s  teeth  were  still  in 
excellent  preservation  ;  and  as  he  had  shaved  off’  his  whiskers,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  use  hair-dye. 

The  four  guests  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Marquis  to  meet  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  shall  be  enumerated  in  due  order. 

The  first  was  the  Earl  of  Curzon  —  a  tall,  fine,  handsome  man,  of  about 
thirty  ;  with  a  dark  olive  complexion,  jet  black  curling  hair,  a  Grecian  pro¬ 
file,  and  superb  teeth.  Pie  had  been  married  three  or  four  years  to  a  lady  of 
rank,  beauty,  and  wealth  ;  but  his  habits  were  far  from  domestic  —  and  he 
was  indeed  inveterate  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

The  second  guest  was  Colonel  Mai  pas  —  a  gentleman  of  about  the  same  age 
■as  the  Earl  of  Curzon.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and  delicate-looking  —  with 
light  hair,  a  brown  moustache,  and  carefully  curled  whiskers.  He  spoke  in 
a  drawling  tone  —  was  languid  in  his  movements  and  affected  in  his  manners 

—  and  was,  in  fact,  the  veritable  type  of  a  “  drawing-room  soldier.”  Pecu¬ 
niary  matters,  or  some  other  causes  concerning  which  there  appeared  to  be  a 
little  mystery,  had  led  to  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  retired  butcher ; 
and  although  his  wife  was  an  heiress,  the  match  proved  horribly  disgusting 
and  positively  shocking  to  the  aristocratic  families  with  which  Colonel 
Malpas  claimed  relationship. 

We  cannot  go  on  with  a  further  description  of  the  “  Party  of 
Six,”  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Reynolds  has  a  manner  of  taking 
his  readers  into  his  confidence,  and  of  insinuating  his  knowledge 
of  the  great  people  who  move  about  under  the  thin  disguise 
of  a  varied  name,  and  that  other  revelations  “  shall  be  enumerated 
in  due  order,”  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  his  untaught  and 
ignorant  readers  took  all  for  gospel.  Their  author  differs  from 
Chesterfield  only  in  one  particular.  He  teaches  the  “  morals  of  a 
courtezan”  without  the  “ manners  of  a  dancing  master.”  Like 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  nay,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  Petronius 
and  Peter  Aretin,  he  claims  to  draw  glowing  pictures  of  the  vices 
he  affects  to  condemn.  His  licentious  lords  are  for  ever  in  the 
boudoirs  of  equally  licentious  Ladies,  “  glueing  kisses,”  whatever 
that  may  be,  speaking  in  “melting  accents,”  or  being  “locked 
in  a  fond  embrace.”  Of  course  we  need  not  say  of  this  truthful 
picture  of  the  British  aristocracy  that  these  ladies  belong  to 
some  other  lords  who  are  afar  off,  and  too  often  employed  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  these  stern  pictures  of  the  aristocracy  that 
have  rendered  Reynolds  so  great  a  favourite  in  America,  where  his 
works  are  reprinted  and  accepted  as  true  pictures  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  higher  circles.  Thus  it  is  that  more  than  one  American  paper 
has  asserted  that  the  great  author  is  a  thorn  in  the  soft  cushions 
of  our  dukes  and  earls,  a  fly  in  their  ointment,  and  that  they  quail 
before  him  just  as  the  British  lion  was  said  to  quail  before  the 
fierce  invectives  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  war  correspondent  of  the 
Howdy  Journal.  Indeed,  where  he  chooses  to  be  bitterly  sarcastic 
and  “  to  pile  up  the  hagony,”  it  is  plain  that  he  thinks  somewhat 
in  the  same  fashion  of  himself.  “  Ah  !  go,”  he  hisses  to  the  great 
-ones :  — 

Ab  !  go,  then,  to  your  country  seats  and  to  the  watering-places,  ye  votaries 
•of  fashion  !  Carry  thither  your  reminiscences  of  the  season  that  is  just  over 
. —  your  languid  memory  of  its  enjoyments,  and  your  vivid  sense  of  its  disap¬ 
pointments  —  your  recollection  of  fetes  and  waltzes,  and  your  bitter  con¬ 
sciousness  of  blighted  hopes  and  baffled  schemings  —  your  gossiping,  your 
scandal,  and  your  slander  !  Go  thither,  likewise,  to  woo  from  the  fresh  air 
some  slight  renovation  of  that  bloom  which  has  been  lost  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  crowded  drawing-rooms  !  and,  peradventure,  ye  may  partially 
succeed.  Rut  ye  will  not  win  back  aught  of  the  genuine  freshness  of  youth 

—  none  of  that  simplicity  of  mind  which  began  to  depart  in  the  very 
first  hour  that  a  masculine  arm  encircled  your  waist  in  the  voluptuous 
dance,  and  that  masculine  eyes  looked  down  with  libertine  hardihood  into 
your  own.  Ye  will  not  find  either  at  country-seats  or  watering-places  the 
rejuvenescing  springs  of  those  generous  impulses  of  character  which  have 
been  subdued  or  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  gems  and  jewels  which 
decked  you  for  the  saloons  of  fashion.  And  if  you  dare  — 

'But  we  “dare”  not  proceed  witb  our  extracts.  We  do  not  wish 
to  “renovate  tbe  grief”  wbicb  such  burning  words  must  have 
•occasioned. 

We  can  only  give  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  other  novels  which 
have  proceeded  from  this  fertile  pen,  or,  perhaps,  of  others  em¬ 
ployed  by  him.  His  tales  and  romances  must  amount  to  between 
thirty  and  forty.  Rosa  Lambert,  the  Clergyman’s  Daughter ;  The 
Loves  of  the  Harem  ;  Ellen  Percy,  a  Tate  of  the  Stage ;  Joseph 
Wi/moi,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Man  Servant ;  The  Empress  Eugenie's  Bou¬ 
doir  ;  Wagner  the  Welir  Wolf;  The  Young  Duchess,  or  Memoirs  of 
a.  Lady  of  Quality ;  and  Agnes,  or  Beauty  and  Pleasure.  In  slang 
parlance,  we  may  say  this  of  Mr.  Reynolds’  readers,  that  he  knew 
very  well  “  where  to  have  them.”  He  tickled  their  palates  as 
they  liked  it.  How  delightful  it  must  have  been  for  the  readers 
of  The  Memoirs  of  a  Man  Servant  to  read  those  of  a  Young 
Duchess,  and  to  be  finally  admitted  to  the  Empress  Eugenie’s 
boudoir,  although  one  of  the  mysteries  to  us  is  how  the  great 
author  ever  got  there  himself ! 

Whilst  the  Coryphams  of  penny  numbers  was  carrying  on  his 
successful  career,  many  other  imitators  came  forward ;  and  it 
must  have  been  painful  to  the  great  original  to  find  that  he 
could  be  exceeded  in  impurity.  Such,  however,  is  the  case. 
The  author  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  London  was  successful  enough 
to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice.  The  stories  were  generally  of  the  same  sort,  varied 
by  tales  of  highwaymen,  robbers,  and  other  desperadoes,  the 
career  of  which  is  no  doubt  charming  to  the  imagination  of 
the  young  blackguard.  But  during  the  whole  time  it  is  but 


fair  to  say  that  a  better  and  purer  literature  circulated  amongst 
the  poorer  classes.  The  Home  Circle  and  the  People's  Journal  are 
now  dead;  but  the  Family  Herald,  which  never  condescended 
to  write  dowQ  to  or  to  flatter  the  prurient  imaginations  of  its 
readers,  and  which  even  now  in  its  leaders  and  scientific  articles 
is  the  very  pattern  of  cheap  journalism,  is  still  alive,  and  indeed, 
perhaps,  more  flourishing  than  ever,  and  some  few  of  its  tales 
are  quite  as  well  written  as  the  best  circulating  library  stories. 
The  taste  for  feverish  excitement  seems  to  have  died  out  from 
the  poorer  classes  to  be  transplanted  to  the  sensation  novels 
of  richer  readers;  and,  indeed,  the  penny-number  novels,  if  not 
quite  extinct,  are  evidently  moribund.  Certainly  we  have  Colonel 
Jack  ( not  Defoe’s),  or  the  Life  of  a  Higlnuayman.  Edith  the  Captive, 
and  Edith  Heron  (one  a  continuation  of  the  other),  Ruth,  the  Mur¬ 
dered  Child,  and  one  or  two  more  beauties  of  literature ;  but  the 
crop  is  not  abundant.  The  penny  newspaper  has  snuffed  out  the 
penny  novel.  A  short  description  by  the  pen  of  the  gifted  author 
himself  of  one  of  these  novels  will  serve  to  show  what  they 
all  are :  — 

This  Tale  abounds  in  incidents  of  the  most  thrilling  description.  The  in¬ 
terest  will  never  be  allowed  to  flag ;  but  the  reader  is  hurried  on  from  one 
scene  to  another  with  a  breathless  rapidity.  The  wild  deeds  of  lawless  men  are 
placed  in  bold  contrast  with  the  tenderest  and  most  touching  traits  of  lovely 
woman’s  character ;  and  the  startling  nature  of  some  of  the  incidents  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  deep  pathos  belonging  unto  others. 

The  Society  for  the  Production  and  Circulation  of  “  Pure 
Literature,”  has  also,  in  some  measure,  banished  such  stories  as 
Reynolds’ ;  but  the  improved  taste  of  the  people  has  had  the  chief 
share  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place.  Still,  the  terrible 
must  form  a  great  engine  in  such  tales.  If  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  will  terrify  the  subscribers  to  Mudie’s 
Library,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  authors  of  The  Hidden 
Hand,  The  Robber  Chief,  The  White  Phantom,  and  The  Black 
Band,  doing  a  little  in  the  same  way.  Let  us,  too,  in  due 
justice  to  the  less  fortunate  author,  add,  that  the  mysteries  are 
often  quite  as  well  kept  up,  the  narrative  just  as  spasmodic  and  as 
well  sustained,  and  the  horrors  as  skilfully  mixed  by  the  “  penny  ” 
as  by  the  “  thirty  shilling  ”  author.  In  many  cases,  the  latter 
has  followed  the  lead  of  his  poorer  brother.  The  spasmodic  style 
was,  we  believe,  invented  in  the  lower  regions  of  fiction,  as  also 
that  bold  method  of  printing  where  one  or  two  words  serve  for 
a  line ;  ex.  gr. :  — 

No  doubt. 

Oh  well,  get  on,  then  ! 

Keep  your  pistols  ready. 

All  right  —  push  on ! 

which  we  quote  from  Edith  Heron.  It  was  once  asserted  that 
Dumas,  senior,  invented  this  style  as  a  ready  way  of  making  money, 
he  being  paid  by  the  line ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  great  Alexander  makes  his  charge  by  so  many 
thousand  types,  wherein,  of  course,  each  letter  counts.  Probably 
the  spasmodic  and  terrible  will  for  a  long  time  keep  their  ground, 
it  being  a  received  maxim  amongst  some  authors  that,  unless  you 
frighten  or  mystify  your  reader,  he  or  she  will  not  go  on  with  the 
story.  Certainly  love  and  guilt,  open  or  concealed,  the  essentials 
of  tragedy,  are  necessary  in  fiction,  or  the  works  will  not  sell ;  and 
the  most  sanguine  philanthropist  will  tell  you  that  it  is  no  use 
publishing  good  books  if  no  one  will  read  them,  so  that  even  the 
proprietors  of  those  immaculate  works,  those  “Goody”  books,  to 
quote  Coleridge,  Sunday  at  Home  and  The  Leisure  Hour,  who  are  no 
less  than  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  have 
just  a  leetle  bit  of  spice  in  their  tales.  Thus  in  the  latter  we  have 
a  story  of  a  “forged  will,”  somewhat,  we  should  guess,  of  the 
Rorrpell  style  of  thing,  in  which  is  a  villain  of  the  name  of  Blood- 
worth.  With  such  a  name  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
“  Bloodworth  is  a  sacrilegious  man ;  his  evil  deeds  are  known.”  In 
the  Sunday  at  Home  the  villain  of  a  little  sketch  believes  “  in  the 
blessed  Vargin,  and  has  given  his  soul  to  Mary  long  ago.”  The 
book,  however,  is  fairly  innocent,  if  sectarian.  We  may  say,  in 
conclusion,  of  the  Penny-Number  novel,  that  we  believe  it  has 
had  this  one  merit  —  that,  as  the  rank  undergrowth  has  decayed 
and  rotted  down,  it  has  prepared  the  ground  from  which  it  is  fast 
disappearing  for  a  better  and  higher  class  of  literature. 


THE  NATIONAL  CATALOGUES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

HERE  are  half-hours  in  one’s  existence  when  the  reflective 
and  perceptive  faculties  are  pretty  much  in  the  condition  in 
which  one  finds  one’s  appetite  after  turtle  and  punch,  and  a  dozen 
souehes  and  poissons  frites,  and  whitebait  simple  and  whitebait 
bedevilled  have  been  in  turn  consumed  at  a  Greenwich  banquet. 
One  is  aware  of  having  partaken  of  many  things,  and  has  a  be¬ 
wildered  consciousness  of  having  eaten  much  ;  yet  there  is  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  residuary  hunger  but  half  subdued  —  an  Englishman’s 
appetite  not  yet  appeased — a  craving  for  something  at  once  digestible 
and  that  will  repay  digestion.  Akin  to  this  is  the  feeling  of 
wearied  faculties  and  of  a  strain  on  the  visual  organs  and  nervous 
system  which  is  produced  by  a  visit  to  a  picture  gallery,  but 
which  is  experienced  in  its  most  oppressive  form  after  a  day  at 
the  International  Exhibition.  One  has  gazed  at  innumerable 
things.  Colour  on  colour  and  impression  after  impression  have 
succeeded  each  other  on  the  eye  and  mind  like  the  rapidly-passed 
scenes  in  a  railway  train,  ever  going  but  ever  coming ;  and  new 
objects  of  interest  have  been  continually  intruding  themselves, 
each  ousting  from  the  mind  the  half-impressed  image  of  what 
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but  a  moment  before  arrested  tbe  attention  with  a  novelty  that  is 
now  already  old. 

To  anyone  thus  bewildered  with  the  Great  Kaleidoscope  at 
South  Kensington,  we  would  commend  half-an-hour’s  quiet  on  a 
chair  in  the  Horticultural  Garden,  or,  if  its  formal  ugliness  be 
wearisome,  in  the  ever-charming  Kensington  Gardens,  with  one 
of  the  National  Catalogues  for  a  companion.  These  Cata¬ 
logues  have  been  printed  by  several  of  the  national  committees, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  found  to  afford  pleasant  occupation 
during  a  ruminant  half  hour.  As  yet,  unfortunately,  but  few  of 
them  can  be  bought  at  the  counters  in  the  building,  though  it 
would  probably  j  epay  the  expense  of  the  impression  if  they  were 
all  sold  there,  and  they  would  certainly  afford  an  interest  that  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  dry  lists  of  the  official  general  Catalogue. 
Several  of  the  older  countries  come  before  us  with  Catalogues 
at  a  shilling  a  volume,  well  arranged,  and  with  a  business-like 
aspect,  for  they  are  clearly  intended  to  answer  the  great  purposes 
of  mercantile  advertisement ;  while  some  of  them  at  least  flavour 
this  “  shoppy  ”  diet  with  information  statistical,  scientific,  even 
political,  and  highly  interesting  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
recommending  their  perusal. 

Information  of  this  kind  as  to  the  younger  nations  of  the 
world  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
our  own  country  ;  and  though  that  information,  in  these  as  in  the 
Catalogues  from  the  old-world  nations,  might  perhaps  be  obtained 
from  the  books  on  the  shelves  of  a  good  library,  the  fact  that  it  is 
contained  in  a  compendious  form  in  some  of  the  local  and  national 
Catalogues  makes  them  pleasant  companions  for  a  half  hour.  The 
few  Catalogues  that  answer  this  description  really  supply  substantial 
diet  to  the  international  repast,  and  give  form  and  order  to  the  con¬ 
fused  impressions  one  has  received  in  the  great  Kensington  ware¬ 
house.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the  European  Catalogues  is 
that  of  Austria  ;  but  the  French  Commission  has  produced  a  volume 
which  is  interesting,  if  only  from  the  fact  of  its  presenting  all  the 
features  of  a  French  official  work.  The  genius  for  organization, 
which  is  the  boast  of  France,  was  certainly  never  more  com¬ 
pletely  exhibited  than  in  the  district  at  Kensington  within  which 
the  French  have  entrenched  themselves,  and  in  the  volume 
in  which  are  recorded  the  industrial  results  they  have  achieved 
since  1851,  and  which  they  there  invite  us  to  inspect. 
In  fact,  everything  around  one  in  the  French  department  ex¬ 
hibits  organization.  The  very  exhibitors  are  an  organized  body. 
They  have  been  selected  by  committees  and  juries  organized  by 
the  Government  in  France,  before  receiving  permission  to  become 
exhibitors  in  England,  so  that  in  the  productions  which  they 
show,  wre  are,  or  ought  to  be,  looking  on  only  the  choicest  and  the 
best  of  French  handiwork.  The  absence  of  some  of  the  great 
French  manufacturers  from  the  contest  may  be  due,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  our  own,  to  an  indifference  felt  for  the  results 
of  international  exhibitions,  when  estimated  by  the  expense  or 
trouble  they  entail ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  indifference  has  arisen 
from  the  very  perfection  of  the  administrative  machinery  set  in 
action  by  the  Government,  the  tendency  of  which  must  be  to  chill 
the  spontaneity  with  which  a  manufacturer,  whose  energy  consists 
in  self-reliance,  would  be  disposed  to  throw  himself  into  a  contest 
with  the  competitors  in  production.  Moreover,  such  a  manufac¬ 
turer  may  be  ready  to  face  the  producers  of  other  lands  when 
he  may  not  desire  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  comparison  and  pos¬ 
sible  rejection  in  competition  with  those  of  his  own  —  especially 
when  that  rejection  would  come  from  the  hands  of  a  Government 
jury. 

Of  the  French  Catalogue  about  300  pages  are  official,  and  con¬ 
tain  little  more  than  a  list  of  the  manufacturers  whom  the  Go¬ 
vernment  juries  have  allowed  to  represent  the  industry  of  France 
in  the  London  competition.  Thus,  for  each  of  the  forty  ill-divided 
classes  into  which  the  official’s  contempt  —  or  rather,  probably, 
ignorance  —  of  logical  principles  has  broken  up  the  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts  of  man,  the  French  Government  appointed  a  jury  of  their 
own;  and  these  juries  have  prefixed  to  the  list  of  the  successful 
candidates  for  exhibition  a  short  statement  of  all  that  they  recog¬ 
nise  as  improvements  developed  since  the  Exhibition  of  1 8  5 1 .  A 
few  statistical  tables  of  the  progress  of  commerce  in  its  various 
branches  would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  these  notices. 
But  it  is  these  notices  which  constitute  the  interest,  as  it  is  in 
some  of  the  advertisements  which  occupy  nearly  half  of  the  volume 
that  we  must  look  for  the  amusement,  that  this  volume  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  furnish. 

A  perusal  of  these  reports  of  the  j  uries  certainly  leaves  on  the 
mind  the  impression  that  French  industry  has  progressed  at  all 
points,  but  that  its  especial  and  marked  advance  has  been  confined 
to  very  few.  In  Class  I.  the  French  jury  justly  claims  for  France 
the  special  gift  to  the  world  of  a  new  metal  in  the  aluminium  which 
M.  Deville  has  taught  us  to  produce  on  the  scale  of  a  marketable 
induction.  In  like  manner,  platinum  and  its  alloys  can  now 
e  fused  by  the  methods  of  the  same  able  metallurgist  in  masses 
so  large  as  to  supersede  by  a  simple  and  far  superior  process  the  old 
welding  plan  by  which  Wollaston  worked  this  refractoiy  metal. 
France  possesses  an  area  of  no  inconsiderable  extent  beneath 
which  there  lies  coal,  and  her  juries  with  justice  refer  to  the  ever- 
increasing  success  with  which  that  coal  is  worked.  Indeed,  her 
coal- owners  have  combated  with  remarkable  energy  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  broken  nature  of  their  coal  districts,  the  smallness 
of  the  seams,  and  the  impurity  of  the  coal  itself. 

The  development  of  what  we  may  call  beet-root  industry  is 
another  subject  adverted  to  under  several  heads.  Among  these 
we  find  the  increased  and  improved  production  of  beet-root  sugar, 


and  the  manufacture  from  the  varieties  of  this  saccharine  root  of  a 
new  provender  for  cattle,  and  of  potash  from  the  residues  left  after 
its  distillation  for  the  latter  purpose.  Other  sources  again  are 
noticed  of  this  important  alkali ;  and  justly,  for  potash  is  of  far 
more  value  than  soda,  alike  from  its  especial  importance  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  in  the  arts,  as  from  the  more  limited  sources  of  its  sup¬ 
ply.  The  great  improvement  in  the  waste  lands  effected  by  the 
present  Emperor,  who  has  redeemed  for  cultivation  great  tracts  of 
the  dreary  Landes ,  while  similar  reclamations  have  been  effected  in 
the  Sologne,  is  a  theme  worthy  of  Imperial  solicitude  and  French 
self-gratulation. 

The  production  of  vamislies  boasting  the  lustre  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  bright  ware  of  Japan  is  another  and  no  small  claim,  if 
it  be  well  borne  out.  France,  again,  may  be  proud  of  her  instru¬ 
ments  of  precision  formed  for  exact  observation,  and  of  her  achieve¬ 
ments  in  optical  apparatus.  Her  balances  for  weighing  in  vacuo 
are  her  own;  and  the  delicate  and  finely-finished  instruments  of  her 
opticians  for  experiments  with  polarized  light  and  other  opera¬ 
tions  in  crystallographic  physics  not  only  reflect  honour  on  the 
heads  and  hands  that  have  fashioned  them,  but,  by  their  abundance, 
evidence  the  activity  of  science  in  France.  Nachet’s  ingenious 
microscopes,  competing  perhaps  in  price,  though  assuredly  not 
approaching  in  perfection,  the  marvellous  instrument  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  are  worthy  of  Paris  workmen. 

Photography,  too,  has  made  forward  movement.  Pictures 
engraved  by  light,  photography  on  stone,  impressions  multiplied 
no  longer  in  the  treacherous  though  beautiful  sepia  tints  of  silver 
and  gold,  but  with  the  black  hue  and  in  the  permanent  material 
that  enables  printers’  ink  to  brave  time  and  climate  —  photographs, 
again,  magnified  to  colossi,  or  cartes  de  visites  rendered  in  micro¬ 
scopic  minuteness  too  small  for  the  unaided  eye  to  see  at  all  — 
these  all  are  among  the  boasted  evidences  of  a  rapid  progress. 
Those  who  remember  how  far  photography  had  advanced  in 
1851,  who  can  call  to  mind  the  few  beautiful  works  of  a  few  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  the,  alas !  already  faded  records  of  that  first  great 
gathering,  and  who  will  compare  them  in  quantity  and  in  average 
quality  — though  a  few  of  those  early  photographs  have  never  been 
surpassed — with  the  pictures,  the  processes,  and  the  soi-disant 
artists  that  inundate  our  very  streets  in  1862,  may  unite  with  the 
French  jury  in  signalizing  “  L’amelioration  et  la  vulgarisation  des 
procddes  ordinaires  sur  Collodion.’’  France  has  energetically  pur¬ 
sued  these  processes,  but  they  are  essentially  English  in  their 
origin. 

The  silks  and  tissues  of  France,  like  her  dyes,  and  the  taste  with 
which  the  two  have  been  always  wedded  by  her  manufacturing 
artists,  are  no  new  glories  for  our  neighbours.  In  these  the  chief 
improvements  seem  to  be  the  introduction  of  raw  material  for  her 
silk  manufacturers  from  the  newly-opened  markets  of  Japan  ;  and 
in  the  actual  manufacture  of  her  tissues,  the  increasing  employ¬ 
ment  of  automatic  processes,  the  progress  of  which  in  France, 
though  somewhat  in  arrear  of  that  of  our  manufacturing  districts, 
is  continually  tending  to  supersede  the  more  costly  toil  of  human 
handiwork.  In  colours,  her  jury  applaud  the  greater  brilliancy 
obtained  by  the  applications  of  the  pure  colouring  matters  of  tbe 
madder — chemical  principles  that  were,  in  fact,  first  obtained 
by  Dr.  Schunck,  of  Manchester;  and  they  dwell  with  no  less 
approbation  on  the  splendid  additions  to  the  list  of  colouring 
matters  recently  made  by  our  own  countrymen  by  processes  of 
chemical  transmutation  acting  on  the  Benzol  which  the  late 
Charles  Mansfield  first  taught  us  to  extract,  and  that  in  large 
quantity,  from  coal-tar  naphtha.  All  these  are  claimed  by  the 
French  juries  as  the  triumph  of  a  decade  of  years  ;  but  with  the 
jealous,  yet  patriotic,  self-assertion  which  gives  so  ungenerous  an 
air  to  French  self-glorification,  no  word  is  dropped  here,  or  in  any 
other  passage  of  these  juries’  findings,  in  recognition  of  foreign 
rogress,  or  of  those  foreign  inventions  to  which  France,  a  nation 
y  no  means  endowed  with  inventive  powers,  is  so  greatly 
indebted.  As  in  her  picture  of  the  “ Battle  of  the  Alma”  in 
the  Gallery,  the  Englishmen  who  are  her  comrades  in  the  con¬ 
tests  of  civilization',  and  who  are  generally  even  over-ready  to  eive 
to  the  French  at  least  a  comrade’s  due,  are  themselves  placed  on 
the  horizon,  or  out  of  sight.  France  sees  but  herself,  and  wishes 
only  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  she  erects  her  own  barriers  around 
her  own  part  of  the  Exhibition ;  and,  as  a  contemporary  has  truly 
said,  Frenchmen  go  there  to  see  what  they  might  see  in  Paris,  and 
then  come  away  and  say  they  have  seen  the  Exposition.  It  were 
better  for  them  and  for  the  world  if  they  could  look  at  them¬ 
selves,  if  only  once  in  ten  years,  somewhat  as  those  look  at  them 
who  see  their  great  qualities — their  energy,  their  industry,  tlieix 
fine  artistic  taste,  and  the  deliaicy  of  finish  in  their  works — no  less 
than  their  patriotic  power  of  merging  their  individuality  in  that 
of  their  nation,  but  who  can  only  smile  at  the  narrow  jealousy  and 
the  grasping  spirit  in  which  they  claim  for  France  every  discovery 
and  invention,  and  would  leave  no  place  in  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  any  original  thinker  who  does  not  bear  a  Frenchman’s, 
name. 

Among  the  advertisements  of  the  French  Catalogue  there  is  a 
rather  interesting  one,  describing  the  so-called  onyx  marble — a 
sort  of  stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime,  of  great  beauty  and  trans- 
lucency,  with  which  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  are  now  familiar. 
It  is  found  in  Algeria,  and  probably  in  the  identical  quarries  from 
which  Rome  first  drew  supplies  of  it.  To  those  who  have  a 
weakness  for  a  panacea  —  ana  who  will  deny  that  he  has  such  a 
weakness  somewhere  in  his  nature,  if  not  in  his  political  or  moral 
theories,  at  least  in  the  region  of  his  bodily  infirmities? — we 
commend  the  two  columns  in  which  the  virtues  that  seem  to 
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have  immortalized,  almost  to  have  consecrated  Veau  de  melisse  des 
Cannes,  vulgarized  in  our  tongue  as  Carmelite  water,  are  recorded. 
Remote  antiquity  hides  the  first  gift  of  this  boon  to  man.  The 
Prophet  Elijah  and  the  Druid  priests  have  doubtless,  even  in  our 
day,  each  their  following.  The  orthodox  wall  probably  fondly  trust 
that  Elijah  first  blessed  this  fountain  of  healing.  But  we  live  in  a 
sceptical  age,  and  it  is  almost  to  be  feared  that  even  M.  Boyer’s 
confession  of  his  bias  in  favour  of  the  heathen  origin  of  this  elixir 
of  life  may  hardly  have  the  weight  with  the  world  it  ought  to 
have.  At  any  rate,  M.  Boyer  with  great  candour  gives  us  our 
choice  between  Elijah  and  the  Druids,  and  he  is  now  the  sole 
repository  of  so  venerable  a  secret  as  the  composition  of  the  water 
that  was  long  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  Carmelite  friars. 

But  we  turn  to  another  theme.  At  page  1 1 2  our  progress  is 
arrested  by  two  crowded  pages  teeming  with  drawings  of  trumpets, 
horns,  and  other  instruments  for  brazen  proclamation.  But  they 
have  an  interest  for  the  philanthropist.  They  illustrate  a  touch¬ 
ing  narrative — the  history  of  M.  Sax.  Unappreciated  in  Belgium, 
this  genius  of  the  horn  turned  his  steps  reproachfully  from  the 
pave  of  Brussels,  to  become  a  denizen  of  Paris,  fort  leper  d1  argent, 
mais  le  cceur  gonjte  d' esperances  ct  la  tete  pleine  cTidces.  Vicissitudes, 
sorrow,  persecution  still  pursued  him.  Etrange  et  douloureuse 
existence  que  celle  des  inventeurs !  But  genius  and  virtue  finally 
triumph ;  the  ideas  are  developed  into  saxhorns,  the  hopes  into 
orders  ;  and  if  the  purse  of  M.  Sax  has  become  more  weighty  his 
lungs  and  his  spirit  are  as  gonjle  as  ever,  for  he  blows  his  own 
trumpet  triumphantly  in  the  Exposition  and  the  French  Catalogue. 
But  it  is  not  a  solo,  for  only  two  pages  forward  another  gentleman 
exhibits  a  perspective  view  of  his  Magasin  in  Paris — a  view  of 
trumpets  and  horns  in  such  infinite  numbers  as  would  scare  any 
aspirant  to  the  brass-trumpet  business  from  a  profession  that  must 
be,  like  every  other,  so  vastly  overcrowded.  Sandwich-like  be¬ 
tween  this  gentleman  and  the  inventor  of  the  saxhorn,  occurs  a 
person  whose  fame  is  connected  with  another  manufacture  praised 
by  the  French  jury.  It  is  a  M.  Galante,  who  is  one  of  the  many 
exhibitors  whose  artistic  toil  is  devoted  to  the  relief  or  the 
anticipation  of  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  by  the  agency  of  surgical 
and  other  appliances  fashioned  in  caoutchouc. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  wines  of  France.  Bordeaux  relies  on 
its  established  fame.  But  Burgundy  is  loudly  eloquent.  To  the 
phlegmatic  Englishman  it  is  announced,  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
French  politeness,  that  he  has  but  to  drink  of  the  wines  that  are 
grown  from  Dijon  to  Lyons,  to  exchange  le  spleen  for  cette  fougue 
irresistible  qu'on  appelle  la  furie  franqaise.  Among  the  bolder 
flights  of  assertion  few  will  be  found  to  surpass  Messrs.  Savory 
and  Mosbach,  who  inform  us  that  they  now  make  the  paste  imi¬ 
tations  of  diamonds  as  hard  as  the  royal  gem  itself.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  this,  as  Messrs.  Savory  and  Co.  boast  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  exportation  of  these  sham  jewels,  and  as  of  course  English 
ladies  never  knowingly  employ  such  dishonest  pretensions  to 
wealth,  we  think  it  as  well  to  remark  that  the  true  and  the  false 
are  far  more  readily  discriminated  than  the  advertisement  of 
Messrs.  Savory  and  Co.  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

These  are  but  gleanings  from  the  French  Catalogue,  but  they 
may  serve  to  show  that  even  French  organization  has  not  banished 
all  that  is  either  interesting  or  amusing  from  its  official  pages.  The 
Catalogues  of  the  products  of  some  other  nationalities  are,  how¬ 
ever,  much  more  calculated  than  this  for  the  mental  restauration 
for  which  we  have  recommended  them. 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  STATE  PAPERS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY  ABOUT  SCOTLAND.* 

MTEULET  has  republished  in  an  improved  and  enlarged 
»  form  the  collection  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland, 
originally  edited  by  him  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.  The  papers 
contained  in  these  volumes  extend  from  the  accession  of  Francis  I. 
in  France  to  that  of  James  I.  in  England.  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  French,  consisting  of  the  correspondence  of  the  French 
envoys  in  Scotland  and  England  for  the  greater  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  last  volume  of  the  collection  is  exclusively 
Spanish,  and  contains  the  correspondence  of  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sadors  in  Paris  with  Philip  II.  on  Scottish  affairs,  from  Mary’s 
return  to  Scotland  to  her  death.  These  important  papers  are 
mostly  part  of  the  spoils  of  Simancas,  which,  as  M.  Teulet 
expresses  it,  the  “  chances  of  war  have  brought  into  the  Imperial 
archives  of  France.”  The  French  policy  towards  Scotland,  as  it 
is  illustrated  in  these  papers,  was  to  keep  such  a  hold  on  it  as, 
without  involving  France  in  too  much  trouble  and  expense,  should 
yet  enable  the  French  Government  to  raise  up  an  enemy  in  the 
rear  of  England  whenever  such  a  measure  might  be  necessary. 
Scotland  itself — distant,  bleak,  rude,  and  separated  by  the  sea  — 
had  as  little  to  tempt  a  French  prince  and  his  gentlemen  as  any 
country  under  the  sun;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
country  under  the  sun  where  the  materials  for  mischief  and 
annoyance  to  England  were  so  ready  and  so  easily  set  in  motion. 
It  presented  itself  to  the  French  politicians  as  the  natural  “  rein 
and  bridle  ”  of  England ;  and  by  this  consideration  all  the  relations 
between  France  and  Scotland  were  avowedly  governed.  They 
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were  fast  friends,  because  they  had  a  common  enemy,  whom  they 
mentioned  by  name  in  their  treaties.  The  French  alliance,  there¬ 
fore,  was  of  a  fitful  and  indecisive  kind ;  for  the  French  had  other 
enemies  besides  England,  and,  except  when  they  were  quarrelling 
with  England,  they  had  little  need  of  Scotland,  and  no  great 
desire  to  entangle  themselves  witli  its  affairs.  As  the  century 
rolled  on,  indications  appear  of  a  more  determined  and  sustained, 
policy.  But  the  efforts  of  the  French  Court  to  have  Scotland  “  at 
their  devotion,”  and  at  last  to  incorporate  it  with  the  dominions 
of  France,  were  devoid  both  of  vigour  and  skill.  At  length  the 
Reformation  came ;  and  then  all  hopes  of  rooting  French  influence 
in  Scotland  were  at  an  end. 

The  collection  begins  with  the  instructions  given  to  the  French 
envoy  of  Francis  I.  in  1515,  and  with  the  treaty  of  Rouen  two 
years  after,  which  laid  down  the  basis  of  the  Scotch  and  French 
alliance.  But,  except  a  Latin  narrative  of  Somerset’s  expedition 
into  Scotland  in  1 547,  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  or  Pinkie  Cleugh,  there  is  not  much  of  interest  till  we 
come  to  the  French  expedition  of  the  following  year.  After  the 
disaster  of  Musselburgh,  the  road  seemed  opened  to  the  French 
Court  to  annex  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Scotch 
offered  their  young  Queen  to  the  Dauphin,  and  Henry  II.  sent  a 
formidable  expedition  into  Scotland.  It  was  the  most  serious 
effort  ever  made  in  those  times  by  France  to  gain  a  new  dominion 
beyond  the  sea.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  in  it ;  officers 
of  ability  and  reputation  commanded  the  troops,  and  the  Q,ueen 
Dowager  of  Scotland,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  played  as  skilfully 
and  indefatigably  as  she  could  into  the  hands  of  her  family  and 
countrymen.  But  the  attempt  was  an  utter  failure  —  discredit¬ 
able  even  in  a  military  point  of  view,  though  the  English 
defenders  of  Haddington  ultimately  evacuated  the  place  which 
D’Essd  and  Pietro  Strozzi  had  failed  to  take  from  them,  and  hope¬ 
lessly  breaking  down  as  a  political  measure,  from  the  exasperation 
caused  in  the  country  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  French  soldiery, 
and  from  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  insolence  of  the 
French  agents.  The  correspondence  printed  by  M.  Teulet  on  the 
subject  of  this  French  intervention  is  full  and  curious.  We  have 
the  views  of  the  French  political  and  military  leaders,  and 
also  the  confidential  opinions  given,  “as  to  her  confessor,”  by 
Mary  of  Lorraine  to  her  brothers,  the  Duke  d’Aumale  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Guise.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  by  the 
French  chiefs  on  the  spot,  from  the  success  with  which  their 
powerful  army  had  been  transported  into  Scotland,  and  from  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  had  been  received,  that  the  French 
Government  at  home  would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  a  solid  and  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Scotland.  “The  King,”  Avrites  La  Chapelle,  the  French 
envoy,  in  June  1548,  “ought  not  to  complain  of  making  a 
vigorous  effort  in  this  quarter;  for  I  give  you  my  word,  it  is  a 
much  more  considerable  object  than  people  think  in  France,  as 
well  from  the  size  and  excellence  of  the  country  as  from  the 
number  of  men  who  inhabit  it,  and  from  whom,  in  the  long  run, 
we  may  derive  great  service ;  and  besides,  the  road  farther  omvards 
is  open  to  us.”  But  the  Court  of  France  thought  they  had  done 
enough,  and  were  not  disposed  to  reinforce  the  expedition.  The 
letters  soon  begin  to  be  full  of  complaints  of  the  unruliness  of 
the  French  contingent,  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
want  of  supplies,  and  of  the  quarrels  between  the  natives  and 
the  foreigners.  The  letters  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  especially,  give 
a  forcible  picture  of  the  natural  confusion  and  mismanagement 
incident  to  a  foreign  army  at  a  distance  from  home  under  the  very 
loose  discipline  and  subordination  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
are  also  full  of  caustic  and  amusing  notices  of  the  humours,  the 
selfishnesses,  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  French  leaders.  There 
was  not  much  to  fear  at  the  moment  from  England;  but  she  is  in 
despair  at  the  growing  bad  feeling  betAveen  the  French  and  their 
Scotch  allies.  As  to  England  — 

You  will  have  heard  (she  Avrites  in  November  r  549)  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Protector,  an  event  Avhich  cannot  he  Avithout  great  trouble  there.  I  hope 
they  will  do  to  Lord  Warwick  as  he  has  done  to  the  Protector  ;  and  then  I 
think  there  will  not  be  in  England  a  man  capable  of  governing. 

But  her  disquiet  is  not  the  less  for  the  French  cause  in  Scotland. 
The  soldiers  cannot  be  kept  from  ruining  the  country : — 

I  promise  you  it  is  gone  beyond  bearing  ;  the  inhabitants  are  in  despair, 
and  even  sometimes  [they  kill  themselves.  The  people  used  to  love  me,  but 
noAV  they  wish  me  dead,  thinking  that  I  am  the  cause  of  their  ruin. 

Then  money  is  drawn  for  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  the  musters 
are  filled  up  Avith  horse-grooms  personating  soldiers.  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  accounts  is  frightful,  and  utterly  Avithout  control  or 
remedy.  The  French  chiefs  are  either  inefficient,  or  corrupt,  or 
more  fond  of  amusement  than  business.  M.  de  Thermes  gets  the 
gout  just  in  the  most  inopportune  moment,  when  the  English 
were  going  to  be  attacked: — 

When  he  has  it,  he  cannot  move,  which  is  a  great  vexation,  for  it  makes 
him  hard  to  deal  Avith,  and  hinders  him  from  attending  to  business.  This,  if 
you  please  (she  is  writing  to  the  Cardinal  of  Guise),  only  betAveen  you  and  me, 
for  I  Avoulcl  not  for  the  Avorld  hurt  him,  all  persons  being  subject  to  the 
maladies  which  it  pleases  God  to  send  on  them.  But  the  gout  has  always 
seized  him,  poor  man,  so  inconveniently,  that  it  has  ever  been  Avhen  Ave  had 
most  for  him  to  do.  He  has,  too,  a  Avife,  Avho  is  young  and  fair,  and  that, 
Avith  the  gout,  is  enough  to  occupy  a  man  of  his  age. 

In  the  same  fashion  she  gives  her  judgment  of  the  other 
Frenchmen : — 

The  general  (Oysel  de  Villeparisis)  is  a  madman,  Avho  spends  and  borroAvs 
of  everybody,  not  for  the  King’s  service,  but  for  himself ;  he  is  running  about 
every  evening  masked,  and  every  one  is  laughing  at  him.  1  vvould  not  for 
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anything  that  this  caused  him  damage,  for  he  is  an  old  man  ;  but  here  are 
6,ooo  francs  a  year  as  much  lost  as  if  they  were  thrown  into  the  tire.  .  .  . 

M.  de  Chapelle,  the  ambassador,  is  a  worthy  man  and  valiant,  and  loves  our 
house  as  well  as  myself ;  but  he  is  somewhat  of  a  squire  of  dames,  and  given 
to  his  pleasure. 

Montluc  disagrees  with  De  Thermes,  who  says  that  he  is  “  too 
light  and  too  little  secret.” 

He  is  (she  continues)  a  little  light  in  his  words,  and  not  very  careful ; 
but  he  is  well  affectioned  to  you,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  troubled  that  there  is 
not  better  order  kept. 

Yet  he  has  managed  to  offend  the  Scotch  with  the  liveliness  of  his 
ways;  he  has  produced  a  had  “first  impression/’  and  it  is  no  use 
his  negotiating  with  them  any  more.  “  I  write  to  you/’  she  con¬ 
cludes,  “  as  to  my  confessor,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  to  write  other¬ 
wise  would  he  a  fault  on  my  part ;  praying  you,  on  your  side,  to 
fulfil  the  confessor’s  office  and  reveal  nothing,  and  to  throw  my 
letter  into  the  fire  after  you  have  read  it,  for  I  would  not  hurt  any 
■one.”  The  confessor,  however,  thought  differently,  and  the  auto¬ 
graph,  written  in  very  hard  French,  still  remains  to  record  the 
difficulties  which  heset  the  transformation  of  Scotland  into  a 
Drench  province,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris — 
difficulties  amply  illustrated  in  the  papers  collected  by  M.  Teulet, 
which  form  a  very  complete  comment  on  the  paper  of  grievances 
drawn  up  against  France  and  the  French  rule,  hy  the  “  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,”  in  1559.  On  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  in 
1558,  letters  of  naturalization  in  France  were  granted  to  the 
whole  Scotch  nation,  and  verified  hy  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  on 
the  condition  that  ccidem  nobis  apud  illos  liceant.  But  the 
Scotch  had  no  desire  for  the  bargain  on  these  terms  :  and  the 
French  officers  in  Scotland  found  themselves  engaged,  not  in 
helping  the  Scotch  against  the  English,  hut  in  holding  their  own, 
with  a  great  deal  of  risk  and  inconvenience,  against  Scotch  rebels. 
They  were  hut  feehly  supported  from  home ;  and,  with  the  pre¬ 
mature  deaths  of  Henry  II.  and  his  son,  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  sixteen  months  after  him,  the  French  power 
in  Scotland  came  to  an  end.  The  struggle,  such  as  it  was,  to 
retain  it,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  letters  and  reports  given  by 
M.  Teulet  from  the  French  agent. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  supposed  intentions  of  the  French 
Court  to  act  vigorously  in  support  of  its  authority  in  Scotland 
gave  the  greatest  disquiet  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  and  the  King 
of  Spain.  M.  Teulet  prints  at  length  a  remarkable  correspondence 
between  the  King,  his  sister,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Spanish 
.agents,  in  which  the  fears  of  the  Spanish  politicians,  lest  France 
should  use  its  claims  on  Scotland  and  its  position  there  to  conquer 
and  annex  England  also,  are  strongly  set  forth.  “  I  have  often 
heard  it  said,”  says  the  Duchess  of  Parma  in  1559,  “that  to  pre- 
Tent  the  French  setting  foot  in  England,  we  must  fight  for  it,  as 
we  would  for  the  city  of  Brussels.”  Philip  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva  shared  in  her  jealousy  of  the  French,  and  also  in  her  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  insolence  of  Elizabeth,  who  is  represented  as  pro¬ 
voking  her  own  chastisement,  and  relying  on  the  support  of 
Spain  to  annoy  the  French  by  helping  the  Scotch  Protestant 
rebels.  The  Spanish  politicians  all  show  themselves  firmly 
persuaded  that  a  French  conquest  of  England  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  easy,  and  that  Elizabeth  had  no  power  to  make  an 
-effectual  resistance.  Philip’s  policy  is  characteristic.  He 
proposes  to  the  French  Government  to  join  with  them  in  putting 
down  the  Scotch  rebels,  and  to  lend  them  ships  to  transport  their 
troops.  But  he  does  this  with  the  view  of  reducing-  the  number  of 
French  soldiers  sent  into  Scotland,  and  of  balancing  and  keeping 
in  check  the  French  contingent  by  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards. 
The  French,  he  thought,  would  then  be  strong  enough  to  repress 
the  Scotch  rebels,  but  not  strong  enough  to  act  against  England. 
At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  is  to  be  warned  to  strengthen  herself 
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at  sea,  with  the  view  of  her  intercepting  the  French  expedition. 
Further  than  this,  Philip  attempted  to  offer  his  mediation  between 
France  and  England,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  whose  reports 
M.  Teulet  prints,  to  frighten  Elizabeth  from  meddling  with  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  he  was  determined  to  support  her,  in  case  of  necessity, 
against  France.  The  death  of  Francis  II.,  the  return  of  Mary  into 
Scotland,  and  the  French  troubles  about  religion,  altered  the  whole 
aspect  of  things,  and  put  an  end  to  the  anxiety  of  Philip  II.  for  the 
safety  of  England,  and  his  alarm  at  the  imprudence  and  defence¬ 
lessness  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  remainder  of  M.  Teulet’s  work  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
the  central,  if  not  the  most  important,  figure.  An  almost  unbroken 
series  of  French  diplomatic  correspondence,  from  her  arrival  in 
Scotland  to  her  death,  sets  before  us,  though  not  always  with  equal 
fulness,  the  real  views  of  the  French  party  about  her  character  and 
proceedings,  and,  what  is  more  interesting,  about  the  great 
struggle  in  England,  in  which  her  pretensions  and  the  use  made 
■of  her  name  were  far  more  important  than  anyt king  that  she  was 
herself.  The  confidential  reports  of  the  French  Envoys  are 
unfavourable  to  her  in  those  questions  where  her  honour  is  most 
concerned.  Du  Croc,  who  was  the  French  resident  at  the  time  of 
Damley’s  murder,  in  a  letter  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  makes  it 
clear  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  Mary’s  complicity — a  supposition 
borne  out  by  passages  quoted  from  her  letters  by  M.  Teulet,  which 
show  how  natural  a  remedy  for  wrongs  assassination  appeared  to 
her.  During  Mary’s  captivity  in  England,  the  despatches  of  the 
French  ambassadors  in  London  show  the  curious  balancings  of 
their  Court  between  the  different  motives  of  conduct  and  lines  of 
policy  which  presented  themselves  —  between  their  jealousy  and 
dislike  of  Elizabeth  and  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of  her  friend¬ 
ship —  between  the  desire  of  once  more  meddling  in  Scotch  affairs 


and  their  disinclination  to  a  troublesome  and  expensive  enterprise 
in  which  they  had  hitherto  failed,  and  the  secrets  and  key  of  which 
they  had  never  understood  —  between  their  sense  of  what  was 
expected  of  them,  as  Catholics  and  kinsmen,  on  behalf  of  their 
captive  and  ill-used  relative,  and  their  real  indifference  to  her  fate. 
The  French  Court  and  its  agents  took  a  kind  of  languid  interest 
in  the  Catholic  movement,  of  which  Mary’s  name  was  the  rallying 
cry,  and  in  which  she  was  quite  willing  to  be  the  centre  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  conspiracy ;  but  their  religious  zeal  was  entirely  subor¬ 
dinate  to  their  discretion  as  politicians,  and  to  their  sense  of  the 
dangers  of  interfering  with  Elizabeth’s  domestic  concerns.  The 
ambassadors  who  most  sympathized  with  the  Queen  of  Scots 
were  very  cautious  about  lending  their  houses  and  their  despatch 
boxes  to  her  friends ;  and  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  at  Paris,  men¬ 
tions  it  to  his  master  as  an  advantage  worth  recording,  that  he 
had  set  certain  religious  persons  to  work  upon  a  new  French 
ambassador  just  starting  for  England,  who  had  prevailed  upon 
him,  “  for  the  service  of  God,”  to  allow  letters  and  money  for  the 
English  Catholics  to  pass  under  cover  of  his  own  letters.  The 
despatches  of  Chateauneuf  about  the  Babington  conspiracy  and 
the  fate  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  are  interesting.  They  contain  a 
very  detailed  and  striking  account  of  the  execution  at  Fotheringay, 
and  fully  describe  the  conduct  and  language  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
efforts  made  by  the  French  Court  to  save  Maiy.  But  the  account 
given  of  those  efforts,  and  of  the  pompous  harangues  of  the  French 
envoy  to  the  English  queen,  does  not  leave  the  impression  that  the 
French  were  very  sincere,  or  that  they  really  made  a  great  point  of 
what  they  could  not  avoid  appearing  to  press  with  earnestness. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  book  is  the  fifth  volume.  It 
contains,  as  we  have  said,  the  correspondence  of  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassadors  in  Paris  from  1562  to  the  end  of  1587.  Both  Philip 
and  his  agents  wrote  very  freely  and  at  considerable  length ;  and 
the  view  which  this  correspondence  gives  into  the  interior  realities 
of  Spanish  foreign  policy  is  of  the  very  highest  interest.  There  is 
a  kind  of  awe  felt  in  having  laid  open  before  us  so  freely  the 
very  words  which  passed  in  confidence  between  these  terrible 
and  unscrupulous  plotters,  who  in  their  own  day  kept  all  things 
so  seci-et.  We  may  read  how  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  May  1571, 
laid  before  Philip  at  length  the  plan  of  insurrection  and  in¬ 
vasion  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  agents  of  Pius 
V.,  the  objections  which  the  experienced  Spaniard  foimd  in  it, 
and  how,  in  the  end,  lie  strongly  recommended  it  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  Elizabeth  either  died  or  was  murdered,  or  could  be 
made  prisoner.  Later  on,  we  find  another  great  scheme  of  inva¬ 
sion  projected  and  discussed,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
“  Hercules”  and  “  Mutius”  of  the  despatches,  is  to  play  the  chief 
part,  and  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  to  furnish  the  funds. 
Then  we  come  to  the  Babington  conspiracy,  laid  open  in  its  real 
outline  by  the  person  who  was  its  chief  stay  and  promoter,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris  —  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza.  It 
is  curious  to  compare  the  accounts  of  this  plot  as  given  in  the 
French  and  in  the  Spanish  reports.  The  French  ambassador  in 
London  saw  in  it  a  device  of  Walsingham  to  bring  about  the  ruin 
of  Mary  and  her  cause,  and  speaks  of  Gifford,  the  apparent  sug- 
gester,  and  at  last  the  betrayer  of  it,  as  an  agent  of  the  English 
government.  Mendoza  is  most  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  it, 
animates  the  conspirators  to  an  enterprise  “  worthy  of  so  Catholic 
spirits,  and  of  the  ancient  English  valour,”  and  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  hopefulness  of  the  attempt,  as  on  no  former  occasion  had 
the  murder  of  the  Queen  been  settled  as  the  preliminary  of  revolt. 
The  French  ambassador  was  probably  right  in  his  judgment  of 
Gifford ;  but  the  Spanish  ambassador  proves  abundantly  that  the 
conspiracy  was  a  real  one,  sanctioned  and  urged  on  by  the  Spanish 
party  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Philip  gives  his  approval ; 
but.  as  he  throughout  shows  himself  more  incredulous  or  more 
timid  than  his  agents,  he  dwells  strongly  on  the  hazard  of  the 
attempt,  both  in  his  answers  to  Mendoza,  and  in  the  curious  margi¬ 
nal  notes  on  the  ambassador’s  despatch,  of  the  kind  with  which  Mr. 
Mottley  has  made  us  familiar.  Philip  appears  in  these  papers 
averse  to  violent  courses,  unless  they  are  sure  to  be  successful,  not 
from  any  scruple  about  blood,  but  from  a  distrust  of  the  efficacy  of 
violence,  and  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  attendant  risks.  In  several 
curious  points  we  are  let  behind  the  scenes  very  fully.  We  see  the 
prodigious  and  untiring  activity  of  the  ecclesiastical  agents  of 
the  It oman  cause,  exhibited  here,  not,  as  usual,  to  their  discredit, 
but  to  their  own  complete  satisfaction,  and  their  reputation  with 
their  party.  We  can  also  trace  the  suspicions  caused  by  their 
exaggeration,  and  their  want  of  sense  and  tact,  which  mingled 
with  the  confidence  inspired  by  their  unbounded  zeal.  We  see 
the  endless  demands  on  Philip  for  money  —  demands  which  his 
ambassadors  eagerly  seconded,  and  which  he  gave  with  a  blind 
confidence  in  their  better  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,,  and  with  a  grumbling  patience  the  more  remarkable  as 
nothing  adequate  seemed  to  come  of  his  expenditure.  We  are 
also  able  to  trace  some  of  the  private  jealousies  which  existed 
between  confederates  who  were  openly  united  in  so  close  a  bond  as 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  Pius  V.  left  the  King  of  Spain 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  famous  bull  of  excommunication 
against  Elizabeth  by  second-hand  means ;  and  Philip  and  his  am¬ 
bassadors  complain  bitterly  of  the  niggardly  contributions  of 
the  Roman  Court  towards  an  enterprise  like  the  restoration  of  the 
true  religion  in  England,  in  which  it  has  much  greater  interest 
than  the  King  of  Spain.  Even  about  the  great  “  Hercules  ” 
or  “  Mutius,”  who  appears  as  the  leading  person  in  all  the  de¬ 
liberations  about  the  invasion  of  England  or  Scotland,  and  who 
was  to  have  headed  it  if  it  had  taken  place,  Philip,  though 
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profuse  in  his  messages  of  esteem  and  respect,  was  secretly 
uneasy.  The  idea  of  French  influence  in  England  always  disturbed 
him,  even  directed  by  so  zealous  a  Catholic  as  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
On  all  these  schemes  the  condemnation  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt.  To  the  last,  Mendoza  could  not  believe 
that  Elizabeth  would  dare  to  execute  her.  He  founded  his  opinion 
on  the  supposition  that,  after  the  death  of  Mary,  Philip  would 
step  into  her  pretensions,  and  that  Elizabeth  would  not  add  to  her 
difficulties  a  struggle  for  her  crown  with  such  a  claimant  as  Philip. 
But  this  is  not  tiie  only  instance  in  which  these  cunning  Spanish 
statesmen  were  in  fault  in  their  j  udgment  about  English  all'airs. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  M.  Teulet  has,  for  the  most  part, 
executed  his  task  well.  In  the  matter  of  proper  names,  there 
appears  occasionally  a  want  of  familiarity  with  localities  or  with 
national  history,  which  is  not  surprising  even  with  a  careful 
French  editor.  But  he  has  taken  care  to  give  us,  first  in  his 
preface,  and  then  in  the  shape  of  notes,  full  information  about  the 
papers  and  their  authors.  He  has  also,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Spanish  papers  of  the  fifth  volume,  consulted  the  convenience 
of  his  readers  by  prefixing  to  each  despatch  a  full  analysis  of 
it,  which  generally,  but  not  always,  adequately  represents  its 
substance. 


MEMOIRS  OF  CANLER.* 

HIS  is  a  very  singular  book,  of  which  the  circulation  has,  we 
believe,  been  prohibited  a£  Paris.  It  consists  of  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  a  retired  police  officer,  extending  over  a  period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  Possibly,  some  of  the  revelations  con¬ 
tained  in  it  may  have  been  deemed  to  be  unfit  for  any  but  the 
criminal  public,  and  other  portions  may  have  been  looked  upon  as 
tending  to  bring  into  further  disrepute  an  organization  so  unpopular 
as  that  of  the  police  of  Paris.  It  is,  however,  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  working 
of  the  French  police  system,  especially  during  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  when  there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  agents 
of  that  system  were  unscrupulous!}'  made  use  of  in  the  interests  of 
the  party  of.reaction.  Less  interest,  perhaps,  is  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  work  in  which  are  narrated  the  ingenious  modes 
adopted  for  the  detection  of  crime.  To  a  detective,  no  doubt,  such 
histories  of  elaborate  plans,  cleverly  conceived  and  patiently  carried 
out,  would  be  as  interesting  as  the  pages  of  Napier  and  Jomini  are 
to  a  scientific  military  officer ;  but  for  the  unprofessional  reader,  the 
records  of  horrible  crimes,  and  of  the  means  taken  to  bring  them 
home  to  the  perpetrators,  are  unattractive,  if  not  absolutely  nauseous. 
Although  the  thieftaker  and  the  detective  are  unfortunately  indis¬ 
pensable  to  society,  and  though  they  may  combine  ability  and 
courage  with  a  zealous  discharge  of  their  duty,  still  their  calling 
can  never  engage  general  sympathy.  There  is  always  a  suspicion 
that  frequent  contact  with  crime  cannot  bo  without  prejudicial 
consequences,  and  it  is  certain  tlrat,  in  the  pursuit  of  notorious 
offenders,  the  agents  of  police  are  compelled  to  fo  low  a  system  of 
espionage  and  to  make  use  of  expedients  which,  though  necessary 
for  the  object  in  view,  would,  in  any  other  case,  be  looked  upon 
with  aversion  and  disgust.  More  than  this,  there  is  always  a 
fear  that  the  skill  which  they  acquire  may  be  perverted  to 
other  objects,  and  that  a  well-organized  police  may  be,  as  it  is  in 
many  Continental  countries,  employed  in  other  work  than  pro¬ 
tecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the  cubjects.  The  detective  is  a 
creation  of  modern  society  to  fulfil  a  specific  purpose — he  is  trained 
to  manhunting,  and  his  zeal  is  often  stimulated  by  the  offer  of 
reward.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  profession  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed. 

M.  Canler,  however,  takes  a  very  high  view  of  the  position 
and  the  duties  of  a  detective.  After  a  long  experience,  he  has 
undertaken  to  give  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  observations, 
and  accordingly  we  have  a  sketch  of  French  society  from  a  police 
officer’s  point  of  view.  With  the  true  logic  of  a  Frenchman,  he 
tells,  us  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  publish  his  remi¬ 
niscences.  Some  men  write  for  the  sake  of  celebrity  or  immor¬ 
tality,  others  write  to  work  upon  the  curiosity  of  the  public  by 
wild"  and  romantic  narratives.  No  motive  so  mean  has  influenced 
the  imperturbable  morality  of  M.  Canler.  His  object  is  to  give 
to  mankind  the  facts  and  ideas  which  he  has  mastered  by  a  long 
practical  experience,  in  the  hope  of  saving  from  dishonour  some 
individuals  of  weak  character  by  showing  them  vice  as  it  is  — 
hideous,  ignoble,  revolting  —  and  with  the  conviction  that  he  is 
only  fulfilling  a  duty  to  society  in  describing  events  which  he  has 
witnessed  or  in  which  he  has  taken  a  part,  from  which  may  be 
drawn  conclusions  tending  to  inspire  young  minds  with  a  noble 
repugnance  for  everything  that  is  vile,  contemptible,  and  dis¬ 
honourable.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  high  purpose,  and  if  it 
had  been  accomplished  the  name  of  Canler  would  be  inscribed  in 
the  list  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind ;  but,  on  perusing  his 
pages,  we  confess  we  do  not  see  that  the  performance  in  any  way 
corresponds  with  the  promise.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
his  experience,  as  narrated  by  himself,  is  simply  that  the  Paris 
police  are  so  clever  and  energetic  that  the  chances  are  immensely 
in  favour  of  the  detection  of  a  burglar  or  a  murderer ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  be  honest,  for  if  you  are  dishonest  you 
will  in  all  probability  be  found  out.  We  must  not  expect  grapes 
from  thorns,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  as  near  an  approach  to  a  moral 
theory  as  could  have  been  looked  for  in  an  ex-detective ;  yet,  at 
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the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  sort  of  admiration  for  the 
subiime  impudence  of  such  a  magniloquent  exordium. 

These  Memoirs  begin,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  childhood  of  the  writer.  We  learn  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  became  one  himself.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and,, 
like  every  Frenchman  present  there,  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
In  1 8 1 8  he  obtained  his  discharge,  and  in  1820  was  admitted 
into  the  police.  As  a  soldier  of  the  Empire,  he  was  naturally  a 
Bonapartist,  as  most  of  the  other  employes  of  the  police  were,  and 
he  therefore  dwells  with  peculiar  indignation  on  the  iniquitous 
persecution  practised  during  the  period  known  as  La  Terreur 
Blanche.  At  that  time,  as  is  generally  believed,  there  existed  a 
powerfully  organized  party,  distinct  from  the  government,  but 
possessed  of  a  considerable  influence  on  individual  members  of  it, 
whose  sole  object  was  to  drive  Louis  XVIII.  to  revoke  the- 
Charter,  and  reestablish  the  system  of  government  that  had  existed 
before  the  revolution.  The  priest  party,  and  notably  the  order  of' 
Jesuits,  were  zealous  and  unscrupulous  agents  of  the  association. 
Abroad,  it  counted  on  the  support  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  At  liome- 
it  sought  to  attain  its  ends  by  fomenting  conspiracy  upon  con¬ 
spiracy  in  the  hope  of  proving  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
representative  institutions  in  a  country  still  agitated  by  revo¬ 
lutionary  passions.  Those  conspiracies,  it  is  declared,  were  in 
reality  got  up  by  the  agents  of  a  secret  police.  The  most  nefarious 
means  were  made  use  of  to  entrap  suspected  persons  into  state¬ 
ments  of  a  treasonable  character ;  letters  were  opened  to  obtain 
evidence ;  and  nothing  was  left  untried  that  might  strike  terror 
into  the  public  mind,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  coup  d'etat.  The- 
activity  of  the  police  of  Paris  was  directed  to  political  objects, 
whilst  their  more  legitimate  duties  were  comparatively  neglected. 
At  the  same  time,  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  personnel  of  then 
force  were  carefully  attended  to  by  the  Minister  of  Police,  and 
favour  or  promotion  rapidly  followed  the  practical  performance  of 
religious  duties.  For  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  between  the  party 
of  reaction  and  the  priests  that,  in  return  for  the  exertions  of  the 
latter,  the  hand  of  authority  should  make  itself  felt  in  enforcing 
the  duties  and  observances  inculcated  from  the  pulpit.  On  this 
subj  ect  we  will  quote  M.  Canler’s  account  of  an  incident  which, 
he  avers  occurred  within  his  own  experience  :  — 

In  1824  I  was  police  inspector  appointed  to  the  superintendence  ef  the- 
Temple  market  and  the  retail  dealers.  In  the  course  of  the  year  I  had  brought 
to  justice  a  considerable  number  of  thieves  that  I  had  apprehended  in  the  act* 
and  M.  Groutier  senior,  who,  as  commissary  of  the  district,  had  at  each  arrest 
to  draw  up  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  at  the  end  of  the  year  made  a  report 
to  the  prefect  of  the  numerous  and  efficient  services  I  had  rendered  to  the- 
police  and  to  society,  and  begged  that  I  might  receive  a  gratuity  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  them.  On  December  26,  the  ex-churchwarden  13 - sent  for  me 

to  his  office.  lie  was  a  little  thin  pale  man  of  bilious  complexion,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  demure  expression.  He  talked  rather  slowly,  and  affected  a 
soft  and  paternal  manner.  To  everybody  he  displayed  an  obsequious 
politeness.  He  wore  a  complete  suit  of  somewhat  rusty  black,  with  black  silk 
stockings  and  large  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes.  Such  was  the  personage  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  M.  Delavau,  the  Minister  of  Police.  The  messenger- 

announced  me.  M.  B -  rose  and  came  to  meet  me  with  eagerness,  made 

me  take  a  seat  near  to  him,  and  said  to  me  : — 

“  My  good  friend,  M.  Groutier  has  made  a  request  to  the  Prefect  to  award 
you  a  gratuity  as  a  recompense  for  vour  good  sendees.  In  my  official  posi¬ 
tion  I  have  to  bring  this  request  before  the  Prefect,  but  before  doing  so,  I 
wished  to  see  you,  in  order  to  inform  you  that  I  have  from  the  Central  police- 
the  most  accurate  information  respecting  you,  and  that  I  have  learned  with 
pain  and  grief  that  you  perform  none  of  your  religious  duties,  that  you  never 
go  to  church,  and  that  you  possess  dangerous  opinions.  You  must  see  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  for  our  opponents.  Nevertheless,  my  dear 
friend,  to  show  you  how  much  value  I  attach  to  a  recommendation  from 
M.  Groutier,  who  is  a  good  and  stanch  Royalist,  I  will  ask  for  a  gratuity  of 
1 50  francs  for  you,  but  on  condition  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  you. 
bring  me  ymur  confessional  ticket,  and  that  for  the  future  3’ou  properly 
perform  the  duties  of  your  religion.” 

M.  B - ,  after  he  had  finished  this  little  exhortation,  devoutly  crossed  his- 

hands  on  his  breast,  and  devoutly  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  a  sancti¬ 
monious  manner,  probably  expecting  that  I  should  consent  to  his  proposal. 

But  red  with  indignation,  I  got  up,  and  controlling  my  temper  with, 
difficulty,  I  replied  — 

“  Sir,  I  am  a  soldier’s  son  ;  I  was  brought  up  in  camp  and  in  barracks,  andi 
not  in  a  seminary  ;  I  believe  in  God  ;  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  do  my  duty 
conscientiously.  "  With  regard  to  my  gratuity,  you  will  do  as  you  think  fit, 
for  I  will  never  degrade  nqyself  to  play  the  part  of  a  hypocrite.” 

Then  I  left  him. 

In  spite  of  my  somewhat  rough  answer  and  my  abrupt  departure,  some 
considerations  seem  to  have  pleaded  in  my  favour,  for  a  few  days  afterwards 
I  was  summoned  to  the  pay  office,  and  received  a  gratuity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  francs. 

M.  Canler  tells  another  story  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the- 
same  influence.  In  the  second  he  is  not  the  actor,  hut  the 
narrator :  — 

There  was  a  certain  inspector  of  police  who,  with  a  large  family,  found  it 
difficult  to  subsist  on  the  emoluments  of  his  office.  To  improve  his  condition,, 
he  became  a  regular  churchgoer  and  communicant,  but  his  piety  did  not 
become  known  in  the  quarter  where  it  would  be  more  immediately  advanta¬ 
geous  to  him.  He  accordingly  contrived  to  attend  mass  and  confession  on  a 
day  on  which  he  had  been  told  off  for  special  service.  Being  half  an  hour 
late  at  his  dutj',  he  was  punished.  This  was  exactly  what  he  wanted.  He 
went  at  once  to  the  priest,  who  promised  to  intercede  for  his  penitent.  The 

inspector  became  the  protege  of  M.  B - ,  and  obtained  a  place  of  3,000  francs 

a  year  as  a  reward  for  his  sincere  and  enlightened  piety. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  such  stories,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
is  at  least  as  likely  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  them  in  the 
folly  and  indiscretion  of  a  fanatical  priesthood  as  that  they  were 
mere  inventions  of  Bonapartist  or  Republican  enemies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  thing  is  certain,  however — the  party  of  absolutism 
had  determined  adherents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  "With 
each  it  was  the  principal  object  to  assert  the  principle  of  authority. 
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and  ill-judged  efforts  to  accomplish  that  end  have  justly  entailed 
odium  on  both.  But  these  charges  against  the  Government  and 
the  priests  are  light  and  trivial  when  contrasted  with  the  iniquities 
that  were  perpetrated  through  the  agency  of  the  police,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  reactionary  faction.  The  system  termed  La  provo¬ 
cation  is  thus  illustrated  by  M.  Canler :  — 

Two  police  agents  were  sent  to  tlie  South  ;  one  was  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Empire,  the  other  had  been  a  blacksmith  ;  the  first  was  to  sell  pictures  and 
the  second  plaster-of-Paris  busts  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  family,  but  they 
also  took  with  them  engravings  and  lead  statuettes  of  the  emperor,  which 
they  secretly  offered  for  sale. 

If  any  person  was  imprudent  enough  to  meddle  with  the  political  contra¬ 
band  trade,  the  two  agents,  who  had  regular  passports  and  special  letters  of 
recommendation  to  secure  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  local  authorities, 
denounced  him.  Domiciliary  visits  took  place  at  once,  the  forbidden  articles 
were  seized,  the  possessor  arrested  and  forthwith  sent  to  trial. 

At  Paris  La  provocation  was  worked  in  different  ways.  Plonest  working 
men  were  got  into  drinking  shops  by  persons  dressed  like  themselves,  talking 
the  same  language,  and  who  professed  to  be  their  brothers  ;  it  might  happen 
that,  excited  with  drink,  they  used  language  condemnatory  of  the  acts  of  the 
Government ;  gradually  confidence  was  established,  the  talk  grew  louder,  the 
Government  was  censured,  and  reflections  were  made  on  the  king  himself. 
It  naturally  followed  that  wishes  were  expressed  for  radical  changes  ;  at 
length,  at  the  instigation  of  the  cunning  agent  of  police,  a  plot  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon  which  was  never  to  see  the  light.  Then,  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  the  bargain  was  made  and  signed.  The  agents  disappeared,  the 
document  was  handed  in  at  the  prefecture  of  police,  and  some  fine  morning 
the  wretched  dupes  of  this  imposture  awoke  in  the  cells  of  a  jail. 

Other  instances  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which  these  things 
were  done.  M.  Canler  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  emeutc 
of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  which 
ended  in  several  persons  being  shot  by  the  troops,  was  in  reality 
got  up  by  the  agents  of  the  police.  He  declares  that  the  persons 
who  went  about  the  streets  calling  the  people  to  arms  were  secret 
agents  that  he  recognised.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  his  memoirs.  If  his  testimony  be  worth  anything, 
it  is  more  damaging  to  the  French  system  of  police  than  anything 
that  could  have  been  imagined.  For  it  supposes  the  possibility  of 
men  being  entrusted  with  power  which  they  are  capable  of  using 
in  the  most  diabolical  manner ;  and  it  also  supposes  that  such 
things  can  be  done  and  the  perpetrators  escape  with  impunity.  It 
does  not  astonish  us  that,  in  the  present  police-ridden  state  of 
France, rthis  book  has  been  suppressed.  A  great  portion  of  the 
work  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  crime  and  criminals  of 
Paris,  and  is  not  worth  reading.  There  are,  however,  some  chapters 
relating  to  the  Fiesclii  conspiracy,  the  revolution  of  I  848,  and  the 
Orsini  attempt,  which  are  not  without  interest.  Whatever  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  recent  or  contemporary  history  must  always  be 
attractive;  but  the  physiology  and  classification  of  crime  may 
be  safely  left  to  policemen  and  the  governors  of  jails  and  reforma¬ 
tories. 


ANCIENT  EMPIRES.* 

HE  publication  of  a  book  like  this  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
would  have  been  simply  an  act  of  impertinence,  scarcely 
calling  for  any  serious  notice.  But  its  publication  by  a  religious 
Society  is  so  deplorable  a  mistake  that  we  cannot  forbear  from 
making  an  attempt,  at  any  rate,  to  represent  it  in  its  real  colours  to 
the  responsible  publishers. 

Wre  understand  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  with  reference  to  their  bulkier  pro¬ 
ductions  is  precisely  as  follows :  —  The  author  should,  if  possible, 
be  himself  an  undeniably  “  safe  ”  man — a  term  which  speaks  quite 
articulately  for  itself.  But  a  safe  man  in  theology  may  be  a  very 
unsafe  narrator,  or  instructor,  or  reasoner ;  and  a  sub-committee  is 
therefore  appointed  to  examine  into  the  literary  merits  of  every 
book.  Further,  it  is  felt  that  “safeness”  maybe  in  one  and  the 
same  man  a  variable  quantity.  He  may  be  less  safe  at  the  time 
•of  his  authorship  than  he  was  once  reputed  to  be ;  and 
there  may  be  widely  different  estimates  of  him  within 
the  circle  of  the  Committee.  To  make  assurance  abso¬ 
lutely  certain,  therefore,  a  second  Board  is  appointed.  These 
are  theological  ciitics  —  men  whose  safeness  has  long  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  has  been  placed  beyond  all  question.  Supposing 
the  book  to  have  satisfied  the  literary  board,  it  is  then  handed  on 
to  the  theological  consultees,  and  submitted  to  a  final  and  search¬ 
ing  process  —  so  searching  that  it  might  well  deter  any  writer,  not 
thoroughly  persuaded  beforehand  that  his  own  notions  and  those 
of  his  judges  are  pretty  well  agreed.  For  the  book  must  not  be 
neological,  it  must  not  be  rationalistical,  it  must  not  be  Romanizing, 
it  must  not  be  High  Church,  it  must  not  be  unduly  imaginative, 
it  must  not  be  unduly  prosy.  In  short,  it  must  not  be  unduly 
anything ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  world  of  qualification  can 
be  condensed  into  the  single  adverb  “  unduly.”  Besides  this,  the 
author  must  not  display  a  tendency  towards,  or  partiality  for,  any 
one  of  the  organized  Christian  sects;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  be  true  as  steel  to  one  particular  interpretation  of  Christianity 
itself.  Now  all  this  the  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  undertake  to  secure  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they 
fulfil  most  successfully  their  engagement  with  their  subscribers. 
All  these  provisions,  and  a  great  many  more  into  the  bargain, 
they  actually  do  secure ;  but  at  what  a  price  ?  By  the  sacrifice  of 
all  the  life,  and  vigour,  and  interest  which  have  their  source  in  free¬ 
dom  and  originality  of  composition.  'We  shall  presently  mention 
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a  graver  fault  still.  But,  confining  attention  to  this  point  first, 
we  seriously  urge  the  responsible  persons  to  inquire  whether  the 
opinion  here  expressed  is  not  shared  with  us  by  large  numbers  of 
their  best  friends,  including  many  who  go  all  lengths  with  them¬ 
selves  in  their  views  of  the  Christian  religion.  Taking  the  volume 
now  before  us,  and  regarding  it  as  a  bulwark  against  infidelity,  a 
comprehensive  set  of  evidences  of  Christianity  —  which  is  what 
the  author  would  have  us  regard  it — what  is  it  really  worth  ?  We 
ask  the  Committee,  as  reasonable  men,  fairly  to  consider  whether 
a  declared  opponent  of  Christianity  would  not  feel,  in  respect  to  a 
book  of  this  kind,  that  he  had  a  weapon  put  ready-made  into  his 
hands.  Observe  the  following  words  of  the  writer : — 

Some  few  words  seem  necessary,  further,  in  explanation  of  the  rapid  sketch 
attempted  of  the  rise  of  the  Greek  States,  as  preparatory  to  the  review  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests.  It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  any  just  account  of 
these  conquests  could  not  be  given,  without  glancing  to  the  formation  of 
those  states  of  Greece  south  of  Mount  CEta,  whose  struggles  with  Persia  had 
already  weakened  that  empire  and  prepared  its  fall ;  whose  progress  and 
development  in  political  power,  in  arts,  in  arms,  and  civilization,  created  the 
wide  and  solid  basis  of  Macedonian  power,  and  the  resources  for  its  aggres¬ 
sive  conquests  ;  and  whose  civilization  it  was,  and  not  that  of  Macedon  itself, 
which  the  victories  of  Alexander  diffused  over  Western  Asia  and  the  Nile. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  so  vast  that  the  rise  of  the  Grecian 
States  requires  only  a  passing  glance.  Yet  the  whole  of  what 
the  writer  has  to  say  has  been  compressed  into  a  moderate  octavo 
of  less  than  five  hundred  pages.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  the 
book  wherein  the  scoffer  might  not  harmlessly  disport  himself  ; 
and  the  Committee  must  forgive  us  when  we  say  that  every 
chapter,  without  exception,  affords  an  excellent  field  for  the 
heavier  sort  of  infidel  artillery.  Or  was  the  hope  of  the  Committee 
to  excite  a  rational  interest  in  historical  studies,  in  the  expectation 
of  giving  that  interest  a  bias  in  time  ?  In  this  case  we  confidently 
appeal  to  the  trade  to  decide  whether  a  book  without  one  single 
reference  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  indices,  and  with 
sentences  sometimes  reaching  to  a  page  and  a  half  in  length 
(p.  1 1 9),  wrould  be,  in  their  opinion,  calculated  to  awaken  the 
faintest  spark  of  interest,  or  to  attract  enough  readers  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  printing  the  title-page  ? 

We  have  hinted  at  a  graver  fault  in  the  publications  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  than  mere  literary  imbecility.  The  weak¬ 
ness,  the  emasculate  tone  and  manner  just  spoken  of,  are  in  fact 
the  obvious  result  of  this  graver  fault,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
notice.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Ancient  Empires  reads  as 
tamely  as  we  fancy  that  the  books  allowed  by  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius  must  read  within  “  narrowing  nunnery  walls.”  Are  we 
wrong  in  surmising  the  reason  to  be  that  genuine  freedom  of 
inquiry  is  no  less  distasteful  to  the  Committee  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  than  it  was  to  the  founders  of  the  Inquisition  ?  The 
old  generation  of  squires  and  rectors  who  scoffed  and  fumed  at  the 
notion  of  ploughboys  learning  their  letters,  was  probably  not  more 
opposed  to  the  genuine  search  after  truth  than  the  theological 
consultees  who  sent  Ancient  Empires  to  press.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  insinuate  that  this  very  respectable  Committee  is  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  distinction  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  But 
we  submit  that  they  are  insensible  to  the  great  and  sovereign 
value  of  truth,  in  so  far  as  they  prefer  something  else  to  it. 
The  propagation  of  their  own  religious  views  is  the  first  object; 
historical  reality  and  accuracy  stand  second  only.  Ancient  Em¬ 
pires  is  of  the  meanest  value,  as  history,  precisely  because  it  has 
been  written  in  the  interest  of  one  especial  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  Now,  the  promotion  of  that  interest  may 
be,  in  its  degree,  a  very  fair  and  laudable  object.  But  the  case  is 
altered  when  the  pursuit  of  such  an  object  comes,  however  un¬ 
wittingly,  to  be  preferred  to  truth.  And,  when  the  preference 
of  it  to  truth  comes  to  be  adopted  as  the  guiding  principle  of 
a  large  and  well-endowed  Society,  the  case  is  a  very  serious  one 
indeed.  Ancient  Empires  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  very  best  exam¬ 
ple  from  which  to  draw  illustrations  of  the  charge  we  are  here 
bringing  against  the  Tract  Society —  a  charge  which,  at  the  risk  of 
“ undue”  tediousness,  we  will  once  more  briefly  explain.  We 
willingly  admit  that  there  are  books  of  theirs  —  especially  books 
of  travel  —  Japan  Opened  is  as  good  an  instance  as  any — in 
respect  to  which  this  charge  falls  to  the  ground.  But  whenever 
history,  or  the  higher  branches  of  natural  science,  are  approached, 
we  discover  traces  of  a  fraus  pia  in  favour  of  a  certain  form  of 
Christianity — at  any  rate  let  us  say  a  fail  me  to  regard  alle¬ 
giance  to  absolute  fact  as  the  prime  requisite  of  serious  au¬ 
thorship.  The  writer  of  Ancient  Empires  announces  his  design  in 
this  way : — 

The  design  of  the  following  pages  is  not  strictly  history,  nor  even  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  history,  hut  a  historical  review,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  greater  revolutions  of  the  ancient  world,  from  their  original 
sources  and  springs,  and  to  mark  their  succession  and  results,  both,  generally, 
in  the  advance  of  civilization,  imperfect  and  doubtful  as  it  was,  and, 
particularly,  as  illustrating  and  bringing  out  to  view  a  system  of  Providential 
rule;  also,  as  exemplifying  special  and  signal  verifications  of  prophecy; 
and,  further,  as  conspiring  towards,  and  preparing  the  way,  step  after  step, 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  for  its  proof,  acceptance  and  spread ; 
for  the  introduction,  in  fact,  of  a  new  empire  as  well  as  faith  —  of  that  now 
dominant  religion,  which  has  confessedly  changed  the  whole  cast  and  aspect 
of  the  world’s  story  since  its  arrival. 

The  whole  of  the  faultiness  of  Ancient  Empires  might  be  pre¬ 
dicted  from  this  single  sentence.  We  say  not  a  word  of  the 
hopelessly  clumsy  style.  What  is  chiefly  to  blame  is  the  air  of 
unreality,  the  sense  of  artificial  writing  and  reasoning  to  come. 
Out  of  an  apology  for  providential  rule,  for  prophecy,  and  for 
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Christianity,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  cooked  mess  of  facts  and 
theories ;  but  to  get  history  is  impossible,  nor  will  the  most  pious 
intentions  remove  the  impossibility.  With  sincere  convictions 
and  genuine  purpose,  the  author  of  Ancient  Empires  has  heaped 
together  a  laboured  dish  of  this  kind,  sure  to  disgust  the  real 
student,  and  likely  to  prove  very  unwholesome  to  the  beginner, 
were  it  not  that  we  feel  sure  no  beginner  will  ever  be  persuaded  to 
touch  it.  The  author’s  talk  about  the  “  new  empire  ”  is  manifestly 
inaccurate ;  and  the  phrase  “  dominant  religion  ”  is  nearly  as  bad.  As 
a  successor  to  ancient  empires,  Mahometanism  has  been,  at  least, 
as  important  in  the  East  as  Christianity  in  the  West.  And, 
among  religions,  Christianity  does  not  even  now,  according  to  the 
most  probable  estimate,  count  the  highest  number  of  followers. 
It  is  Berghaus,  we  believe,  who  (in  the  Physikalischer  Atlas ) 
allots  397,000,000  of  followers  to  Buddhism;  390,000,000  to 
.Christianity;  200,000,000  to  Mahometanism;  and  170,000,000 
to  the  Brahmaic  religion.  The  case  is  clearly  altered  if  we  come 
to  compare  the  present  influence  upon  the  human  race  exerted  by 
Christians,  with  that  of  Mahometans  or  Buddhists.  But  how 
can  this  comparison  benefit  a  writer  who  ranks  the  great  majority 
of  Christians  —  the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches 
for  instance — no  higher  in  the  scale  of  faith  than  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  or  Buddha  ? 

Untruthfulness  of  aim  is  sure  to  breed  timidity  and  an  attitude 
of  constraint.  The  pages  of  Ancient  Empires  teem  with  examples. 
The  author  has  been  speaking  of  the  development  of  Hellenic 
genius  and  enterprise,  and  feels  called  upon  immediately  after¬ 
wards  to  give  some  account  of  himself,  as  follows :  — 

Let  not  our  readers  infer,  from  these  allusions,  that  we  are  about  to  write 
of  Greece  in  a  spirit  of  indiscriminate  eulogy,  such  as  would  imply  oblivion 
of  the  infinitely  surpassing  glory  of  the  Christian  era.  In  such  allusions  as 
we  may  make  to  its  more  flourishing  period,  our  references  are  always  to  be 
understood  with  the  deductions  attaching  to  the  best  state  of  fallen  humanity 
on  moral  grounds,  and  with  admission  of  the  appalling  evils  actually  mani¬ 
fest  in  Greek  history,  both  in  its  infatuated  idolatry,  and  in  the  sensuality 
which  pervaded  all  ranks,  even  amid  the  radiance  of  its  literature  and  arts. 
With  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  heart,  and  even  on  the  intellect  of 
man,  no  other  moral  force  may  compare.  Its  power  is  unique,  as  its  origin 
is  Divine  ;  and  it  will  be  our  hope  to  show,  after  the  whole  grandeur  of  the 
earth’s  mighty  empires  has  passed  in  review  before  us,  and  after  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  best  and  the  highest  results,  which  the  intellect  and  genius  of 
humanity,  anterior  to  revelation,  could  attain  in  its  brightest  era  in  Greek 
history,  that  Christianity  was  the  one  light  which  the  unsettled  footing  and 
conflict  of  the  best  speculations  showed  the  need  of,  and  the  one  solace  which 
the  agonies  of  humanity  through  ages  of  infatuation  and  despair  secretly 
panted  after.  Our  review  of  the  world’s  passing  empires,  and  noblest  efforts 
of  intelligence,  will  conduct  to  the  revelations  of  Christianity,  not  only  chro¬ 
nologically,  but  morally  and  argumentatively,  as  previous  illustrations  of  the 
need  of  a  Divine  revelation  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  its  time  of  promulgation  in  the  political  levelling  and  unity  of 
nations,  and  in  the  means  thus  provided  for  the  publicity  and  spread  of 
Christian  truth.  These  statements  will  sufficiently  apprise  the  reader  of  the 
qualifications,  under  which  we  may  happen  to  offer  any  expression  of  interest 
or  admiration,  in  our  allusions  to  the  brighter  period  and  phase  of  Greek 
story-. 

Lower  down  tbe  author  gets  seriously  alarmed  lest  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Augustan  age  of  literature  should  lead  us  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  world  was  well  enough  then  as  it  was,  and 
that  there  was  no  need  of  Christian  light :  — 

With  the  continuance  and  spread  of  this  intellectual  illumination,  which 
the  succeeding  Roman  conquest  did  not  disturb  but  encourage  ;  with  the 
unity  and  peace  of  nations,  at  last  attained  through  the  sole  instrumentality 
of  that  conquest ;  with  the  flourishing  of  commerce,  art,  and  all  the  pursuits 
of  industry,  consequent  upon  the  repose  and  security  bestowed  by  the  Roman 
power  to  the  whole  world  ; — it  may  be  asked,  What  elements  were  wanting 
to  its  happiness  and  tranquillity  ;  what,  of  difference  or  inferiority,  could  be 
discerned  in  that  age,  at  the  acme  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  in 
Europe,  for  example,  compared  with  the  condition  of  humanity  in  Europe 
now ;  and  what  circumstances  would  entitle  a  religiously  taught  youth  in 
our  own  day,  to  regard  witli  mournful  compassion  such  minds  as  those  of 
Horace,  or  Virgil,  or  Cicero,  who  exhibited,  in  the  generation  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  the  last  perfected  results  of  Greek  or  Roman 
culture,  in  beauty  of  thought,  or  in  reach  of  philosophy’  ? 

The  question,  as  thus  put,  will  force  the  reader’s  thoughts  on  a  train  of 
reflections,  never  more  needful  than  when  we  have  given  ourselves,  as  may 
often  be  the  case,  to  the  unreserved  admiration  of  the  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  are  tempted  to  fall  in  with  the  illusion,  that  the  times  of  such 
bright  intellectual  achievement  were  times  of  wide-spread  certainty  on  all 
themes,  and  of  heartfelt  happiness  in  all  who  shared  its  splendour.  Alas  !  it 
was  not  so. 

Surely  this  kind  of  notion  is  the  very  last  that  would  enter  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  is  really  acquainted  with  the  Augustan 
writers.  The  treatment  of  the  story  of  Regal  Rome  too  much  as 
matter  of  fact,  a  mention  of  Cicero  as  a  thorough-going  Platonist, 
and  a  complacent  ignoring  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  literature, 
are  specimens  of  faults  scattered  broadcast  over  the  book.  We 
have  a  right  to  ask,  in  passing,  what  can  be  the  author’s  meaning 
in  the  following  singular  item  occurring  in  the  table  of  contents : 

Stoiy  of  Judea  deduced  from  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Maccabees  to  the 
birth  of  Our  Lord. 

As  to  anything  like  more  detailed  criticism,  we  fear  it  would  be 
thrown  away  both  on  the  book  and  the  author.  The  Religio'us 
Tract  Society  is,  however,  a  large  and  not  uninfluential  machinery ; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  historical  undertakings  being 
placed  in  better  hands. 


VOLCANOES.* 

STORY  is  current  of  the  explanation  given  by  an  Italian 
philosopher  of  the  working  of  a  steam-engine,  which  is 
unparalleled  for  exhaustive  simplicity.  First,  said  the  lecturer, 
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there  is  the  water  —  everybody  knows  what  water  is ;  nothing 
difficult  about  that  —  cosa  semplice.  Then  there  is  the  fire  —  well, 
what  is  fire  P  —  cosa  semplice.  Then  there  is  the  wheel ;  we  all 
know  what  a  wheel  is — cosa  semplice;  and  so  the  fire  boils  the 
water— cosa  semplice — and  the  water  turns  the  wheel,  and  the 
wheel  makes  the  ship  move.  Cosa  semplice.  Mr.  Scrope’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  phenomena  and  action  of  volcanoes  is  cosa  semplice 
in  earnest.  It  is  so  plainly,  and  yet  so  fully  written,  that 
whoever  wishes  to  know  all  that  is  known  of  the  volcanic  and 
plutonic,  or  sub-volcanic  portion  of  the  earth’s  history,  can  do  no 
better  than  read  it  attentively.  The  shape  and  character  of  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  superficial  features  of  our  planet  depend 
upon  volcanic  action,  that  the  most  moderate  curiosity  will  easily 
find  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  ovex-come  the  difficulties  of  eruptive 
terminology.  And  the  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  the  exact 
nature  of  the  central  originating  cause  of  this  action  tends  to 
attach  a  particular  interest  to  every  specific  phenomenon  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  which  may  throw  a  further  gleam  of  light  into  the 
l’ecesses  of  the  earth’s  general  laws. 

Any  map  upon  which  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
volcanoes  of  the  globe  is  fairly  marked  shows  a  general  linear 
arrangement  extending  over  the  whole  breadth  of  ocean  between 
the  two  poles,  and  obviously  maintaining  some  regular  connexion 
with  the  forms  of  the  continents  by  which  that  ocean  is  divided. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  volcanic  mountain  in  action  deep  in  the 
intei’ior  of  a  continent.  Most  of  thefn  are  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  sea,  either  as  insular  pinnacles  or  dotted  along  the  bounding 
ranges  of  continental  mountains.  Where  they  fringe  a  continent 
in  this  fashion,  they  genei’ally  run  with  a  certain  parallelism  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  great  mountain  chains  of  the  interior,  as  though 
the  convulsions  wliich  have  elevated  the  inactive  mountain  ranges 
corresponded  in  direction — if,  indeed,  they  were  not  identical — with 
those  which  have  pi’oduced  the  fissures  in  the  earth’s  crust  along 
which  we  find  the  active  instances  of  volcanic  action.  The 
observable  bias  of  the  continents  of  both  hemispheres  to  become 
broad  at  their  northern,  aixd  pointed  at  their  southern  extremity, 
coincides  notably  with  the  genei’al  lines  of  volcanic  disturbance, 
which  run  from  north-west  to  south-east  along  the  western  sides  of 
the  great  terrestrial  areas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Anxei’ica,  and  may 
be  traced  again  almost  as  continuously  running  in  ti’ansverse  lines 
from  south-west  to  north-east  (as  from  Mexico  to  Gi’eenland,  and 
from  Sumatra  to  Behring’s  Straits)  along  the  eastern  sides  of 
these  areas.  This  general  parallelism  of  coast,  inland  mountain 
lines,  and  axis  of  volcanic  action,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
truth  of  an  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  the  elevations  of 
particular  mountain  chains  were  only  incidental  and  collatei’al 
phenomena  of  the  wider  upheavals  of  the  principal  area  of  the 
continent  to  which  they  belong.  On  the  tendency  of  these  lines  to  run 
in  the  one  or  the  other  diagonal  to  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  ro¬ 
tation,  combined  with  other  obsei’ved  facts  which  point  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  some  tidal  action  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous  matter  underlying 
the  earth’s  crust,  Mr.  Sci’ope  bases  an  ingenious  and  interestingtheory. 
His  idea  is  that  the  fractures  in  the  earth’s  crust,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  xipheavals  of  wide  areas,  may  have  followed  upon  the 
sudden  and  violent  rise  of  a  subterranean  tidal  wave,  caused  by  the 
temporal’}’  attraction  of  some  erratic  planetary  body  passing  rapidly 
near  the  earth,  and  thus  for  the  moment  diminishing  the  pressui’e 
of  the  overlying  atmosphere,  ocean,  and  solid  crust  upon  the 
elastic  and  expansive  matter  within.  If  this  be  so,  the  direction 
of  the  great  fractures  diagonal  to  the  wave  of  tide  would  indicate 
that  such  attracting  body  passed  over  the  earth  in  a  meridional 
plane,  while  the  distribution  of  our  land  and  sea  would  show 
that  the  nearest  point  of  its  path  was  somewhere  to  the  north  of 
our  equatorial  line.  We  do  not  undertake  either  to  impugn  or  to 
defend  Mr.  Scrope’s  theory.  There  may  be  other  hypotheses  to  be 
found  which  would  account  as  comprehensively  for  the  actual 
condition  of  our  planet,  without  involving  the  intei’ference  of  an 
erratic  body  from  the  outer  heavens.  A  natural  preference  for 
the  simplest  arrangement  of  the  celestial  forces  might  bias 
us  in  favour  of  any  theory  which  should  pi’ove  our  planet 
competent  to  regulate  the  safety-valves  of  its  own  internal 
mechanism  without  apparently  accidental  or  exceptional  assistance 
from  outside.  But  in  default  of  any  such  theory,  there  is  strong 
ground  for  adhering  to  that  broached  by  Mr.  Scrope. 

The  most  generally  interesting  part  of  the  subject  is  that  which 
embraces  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  taken  singly.  However 
closely  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  the  ultimate  causes  of  all 
volcanic  eruption  to  one  simple  and  general  law,  there  is  most 
ample  and  picturesque  variety  in  the  forms  which  such  eruption 
assumes  under  varied  conditions.  Of  the  still  purely  subaqueous 
centres  of  ebullition  which  undoubtedly  exist,  it  is  of  coui’se  im¬ 
possible  for  human  vision  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  witli  accuracy 
or  particulaiity.  But  when  once  the  walls  of  a  crater  have  risen 
into  the  upper  air,  the  behaviour  of  the  volcano  visibly  varies  with 
as  peculiar  individuality,  and  to  as  great  latitude,  as  the  temper  of 
animated  beings.  And  the  consequences  of  the  individual  beha¬ 
viour  of  each  mountain  are  clearly  and  historically  marked  in  the 
character  and  shape  which  in  the  course  of  ages  it  assumes. 
Stromboli,  which  may  be  taken  as  almost  the  type  of  a  perma¬ 
nently  active  volcano,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  unchanging  in 
its  outward  features — an  elliptical  cone  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  rising- 
out  of  very  deep  water,  with  a  crater  at  the  summit,  breached 
upon  its  weakest  side.  From  this  breach  in  the  crater,  a  plane, 
steeper  than  the  other  sides  of  the  mountain,  goes  sheer  down  into 
unfathomable  sea — so  steep,  indeed,  that  the  ejected  ashes  will  not 
rest  upon  it.  Hence  the  crater  appears  to  have  edged  away  from 
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the  main  axis  of  the  cone’s  ellipse  towards  this  side,  as  the  mountain 
has  grown  upon  the  opposite  flank  by  accumulated  ejections.  The 
more  violent  eruptions  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  rent  of  the  whole  of  the  steepest  and  weakest  dank  from 
the  crater  downwards  to  the  sea-level ;  but  the  lava  that  is  dis¬ 
charged  through  this  rent  soon  seals  it  up,  and  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  permanent  boiling  and  eruption  are  presented  again 
at  the  summit  itself.  In  a  funnel  of  some  twenty  feet  diameter  a 
mass  of  molten  matter,  glowing  to  white  heat  even  by  day,  rises 
and  falls  once  in  ten  minutes  with  great  regularity.  At  the 
moment  when  it  reaches  the  lip  of  the  funnel,  it  bursts  asunder 
like  a  bubble,  and  discharges  upwards  a  column  of  vapour,  lava, 
and  ashes,  several  hundred  feet  high.  This  is  the  simplest 
specimen  of  volcanic  action  to  be  observed  anywhere.  The 
balance  of  the  explosive  vapours  with  the  weight  of  the 
boiling  matter  and  the  overlying  column  of  atmosphere 
is  so  equably  regulated  by  this  perpetual  opening  of  the  escape 
valve,  tli at  the  fishermen  of  the  Lipari  islands  are  able  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  weather  by  the  appearance  of  any  unusual  activity  of 
the  crater  of  Stromboli —  their  equivalent  for  a  fall  of  the 
barometer.  As  long  as  the  eruption  is  regular  but  sluggish,  they 
look  with  confidence  for  fair  weather.  So  long  has  this  tradition 
been  justified  by  experience,  that  Pliny  was  tempted  to  derive  the 
very  name  of  the  Eolian  islands  from  the  power  of  their  inhabitants 
to  foretell,  for  two  or  three  days,  what  winds  were  likely  to  blow. 
The  Nicaraguan  volcano  of  Marsaya  is  as  permanently  and  regularly 
active  as  Stromboli.  The  light  from  the  incandescent  lava  at  the 
surface  of  its  crater,  reflected  upon  the  clouds  of  vapour  which 
always  overhang  it,  illuminates  the  country  for  leagues  round  as 
steadily  and  brilliantly  as  the  full  moon.  The  general  phenomena 
of  these  volcanoes  involve  their  immediate  connexion  with  an 
immense  reservoir  of  lava,  permanently  liquid  and  intensely  hot, 
continually  traversed  by  volumes  of  some  aeriform  fluid,  which 
tend  to  escape  with  explosions  at  the  most  open  vent,  or 
the  weakest  point  of  the  superficial  crust  which  confines  and 
represses  their  elastic  power.  Mr.  Scrope  shadows  forth  very 
clearly  and  picturesquely  the  mode  in  which  the  longitudinal 
fissures,  injected  by  the  gas,  steam,  and  lava,  from  beneath,  are 
thus  burst  open  at  the  weakest  point  when  the  volcanic  vent  is 
originally  formed.  The  expansion  or  explosion  of  the  pent-up 
steam  which  takes  place  at  the  moment  when  the  passage  to  the 
outer  air  has  been  first  opened,  is  aptly  compared  to  the  ignition 
of  powder  in  a  gun-barrel.  The  discharge  breaks  up  with  an 
equal  pressure  on  every  side,  and  ejects  vertically  the  rocks 
which  are  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  until  the  character  of  the 
orifice  is  approximately  circular,  and  an  open  crater  is  formed. 
The  resistance  opposed  by  the  sides  of  the  fissure  to  the  ascending 
steam  is  frequently  so  much  greater  than  that  to  be  overcome  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  as  to  modify  the  form  of  the  crater 
from  a  circle  to  an  ellipse.  The  falling  heap  of  ashes  and  ejected 
rocks  on  all  sides  gradually  forms  the  regular  cone,  which  is  con¬ 
solidated  and  knit  together  by  the  lava-streams  that  trickle  down 
its  flanks  and  overflow  its  base.  No  one  who  has  observed  the 
shape  of  a  volcanic  moimtain  rising  from  a  level  plain,  as  Vesuvius 
does,  when  seen  from  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  can  fail  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  intense  regularity  and  quietness  of 
the  lines  which  bound  it,  changing  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  steepest  incline  at  which  the  outermost  ashes  and  rocks  will 
hang  together,  to  a  curve  which  ultimately  sweeps  away  into  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  mingles  with  the  lines  of  the  plain  and 
the  shore.  The  general  effect  is  just  what  would  be  produced  if  a 
large  ash-heap  were  formed  by  pouring  ashes  of  mixed  calibre 
through  a  funnel  held  vertically  above  the  ground,  and  copiously 
but  slowly  irrigating  the  heap  at  the  top  with  some  viscous  fluid 
like  treacle  or  honey. 

AVhere  the  volcano  is  not  permanently  active,  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  interior  reservoir  of  lava  being  less  easily  opened 
from  whatever  cause,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  balance  between 
the  pressure  from  without  and  within  being  consequently  more 
spasmodic  and  uncertain  in  interval  and  degree,  there  is  greater 
variety  in  the  character  and  form  of  the  mountain.  In  the  long 
interval  of  quiescence  enjoyed  by  Vesuvius  between  1139  and 
1 306  a.d.,  chesnut  groves  and  standing  pools  of  water  occupied 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  crater,  while  the  whole  outer  surface 
of  the  mountain  was  in  cultivation.  The  alternation  of  violent 
paroxysms  of  eruption  with  a  state  of  continued  moderate  activity 
produces  a  frequent  and  characteristic  feature  of  volcanic  landscape 
— a  series  of  circular  cliff-ranges  more  or  less  regularly  surrounding 
the  latest  active  cone.  The  outer  visible  rings  are  of  course  the 
oldest ;  but  their  comparative  width  in  no  way  indicates  any  abso¬ 
lute  or  regular  decrease  in  the  general  power  of  the  volcano  since 
they  were  formed.  They  are  not  the  true  crater  walls  of  the 
earlier  cone,  but  the  mere  wreck  and  base  of  those  walls,  the  top 
having  been  blown  away  by  an  eruptive  paroxysm.  The  new  cone 
grows  by  the  ejections  of  a  state  of  moderate  activity  inside  and 
above  the  old  base.  Perhaps  before  the  old  hollow  is  filled  out 
with  new  material,  another  paroxysm  occurs,  which  blows  out  the 
top  of  the  new  cone  in  its  turn,  and  the  process  begins  again. 
Perhaps  the  crater  of  the  new  cone  becomes  so  overloaded  with 
matter  that  the  force  of  the  paroxysm  rends  open  an  easier  vent  in 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain  outside  the  basal  cliffs  of  the  old  crater; 
in  which  case  the  centre  of  volcanic  growth  is  changed,  and  the  form 
of  the  volcanic  range  becomes  more  complicated.  The  lower  vent 
may  again  be  sealed,  up,  and  a  renewal  of  action  take  place  from 
the  summit-crater.  The  general  law,  that  wherever  the  boiling 
fluid  within  has  reached  the  maximum  of  pressure,  it  will  tend  to 


!  escape  at  the  weakest  point  of  the  earthy  envelope  which  confines 
j  it,  accounts  for  all  imaginable  varieties  and  alternations  ot  volcanic 
action  and  structure. 

The  lava  itself  varies  widely  in  composition  and  behaviour.  It 
is  always  more  or  less  crystalline,  and  always  more  or  less  per¬ 
meated'  with  intensely  condensed  steam  or  red-hot  water,  which 
preserves  the  partial  fluidity  or  mobility  of  its  particles.  What 
the  extremes  of  its  fluidity  or  specific  gravity  are  within  the 
reservoir,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Mr.  Scrope  compares  its  con¬ 
dition  at  and  after  its  emission  from  the  crater  to  that  of  the  syrup 
of  sugar  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  that  sub¬ 
stance.  The  consolidation  is  effected  by  the  escape  and  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  interstitial  particles  of  water,  to  which  the  mobility  of 
the  crystalline  mass  was  due.  A  lava-stream  has  been  seen  to 
descend  the  whole  slope  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  in  fifteen  minutes; 
while  others  dribble  languidly,  and  hang  stiffened  half-way  down 
its  steep  sides,  looking  like  enormous  leeches  clinging  round  the 
neck  of  a  bottle.  The  largest  streams  ever  observed  to  have 
accompanied  a  single  eruption  were  two  which  issued  from 
the  volcano  of  Skaptar  Jokul  in  1783 — one  fifty  miles  long, 
and  sometimes  fifteen  broad,  the  other  forty  long  and  seven 
miles  broad  in  part3.  The  depth  in  some  places  was  500- 
feet.  It  is  probable  that  a  submarine  lava  stream  of  the 
same  magnitude  would  spread  much  more  widely,  since  the 
interstitial  vapour  would  escape  more  slowly,  and  the  fluidity  of 
the  whole  mass  would  be  longer  retained.  Above  ground,  they 
will  continue  to  move  slowly  onwards  for  months  or  even  years 
after  the  cessation  of  the  eruption  which  gave  them  rise.  The 
least  impediment  —  a  bush,  tree,  or  large  stone  —  will  check  the 
advance  of  the  lava  very  considerably ;  and  it  has  been  foimd 
possible  to  turn  the  main  course  of  a  stream  by  opening,  higher 
up,  a  side-vent  for  the  more  fluid  matter  through  the  outer  crust, 
where  it  had  already  cooled  after  flowing.  If  a  high  wall  stands 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  lava  may  be 
observed  to  stop,  as  if  by  magic,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches 
from  the  wall,  and  there  rise  in  a  perpendicular  wave  until  its 
crest  is  high  enough  to  curl  above  the  wall,  and  break  over  it  in  a 
cascade  of  fire.  A  piece  of  the  townwall  of  Catania,  60  feet  high, 
is  still  to  be  seen  standing  within  an  arch  of  lava,  which  so  flowed 
over  it  in  1669.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  lies  in  the 
rapid  escape  of  vapour  from  each  fresh  particle  of  lava  that  rolls 
to  the  front,  which  interposes  between  the  built  wall  and  the 
growing  lava-wall  a  stronger  elastic  pressure  the  closer  they 
approach.  A  wooden  door,  in  a  wall  so  standing,  will  sooner  or 
later  be  consumed  by  the  heat  radiated  by  the  lava,  which  then 
■will  pass  through  the  doorway,  still  respecting  the  wall  on  eitlier 
side. 

There  appears  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  innumerable 
coral-islands  of  the  great  oceans  are  based  upon  the  summits  of 
submarine  volcanic  chains.  They  are  very  subject  to  earthquakes, 
and  to  irregular  rise  and  fall.  The  ordinary  process  of  zoophytie 
building  would  never  raise  them  more  than  a  few  feet  over  the 
level  of  high  tide,  whereas  they  are  frequently  found  to  rise  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  where  they  are  so  raised,  the 
beds  of  coral  are  generally  found  to  rest  upon  lava  rock.  As  the 
coral-building  animalculse  require  light  and  movement  of  the 
water  for  existence,  the  lava  rock  must  have  risen  to  a  short  depth 
from  the  surface  before  it  was  occupied  as  a  site  for  this  formation. 
There  may  still  be  great  and  extensive  changes  of  the  earth’s 
surface  in  preparation  under  the  deep  waters,  and  to  be  effected 
by  the  same  agency  which  has  determined  the  present  landmarks 
and  boundaries  of  the  dwelling-place  of  man. 


HERMINIUS* 

HIS  is  a  strange  and  not  very  satisfactory  story,  but  we  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  on  to  the  end,  partly  because  it  was  so  strange 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not,  as  one  might  be  led  to  fancy  from 
its  Roman  title,  a  specimen  of  the  strictly  classical  novel."  The 
Herminius  of  the  story  is  not  the  Herminius  “  who  kept  the  bridge 
so  well,”  but  a  fabulous  Herminius  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Britain,  during  the  early  stages  of  Roman 
conquest  in  the  island ;  but  it  does  not  reproduce,  or  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce,  the  history  or  manners  of  the  time.  The  elements  which 
I.  E.  S.  brings  in — the  Roman,  the  British,  and  the  Christian — 
might,  by  an  able  writer,  have  been  worked  up  with  powerful 
effect.  But  it  is  just  the  sort  of  period  which  it  requires  an 
unusual  combination  of  ability  to  deal  with.  A  man  must  unite 
learning,  imagination,  and  judgment  in  a  rare  degree,  if  he  pro¬ 
duces  something  which  shall  escape  being  either  denounced  as 
inaccurate  by  the  scholar,  or  pedantic  by  the  “  general  reader,”  and 
at  the  same  time  contrive  to  be  thought  interesting  byboth.  To  intro¬ 
duce  an  early  Christian  element  requires  greater  power  and  greater 
delicacy  still ;  and  the  Scriptural  romance  commonly  fails  even 
more  completely  than  the  Classical  romance.  But  for  a  writer  of 
real  power,  the  crossing  and  clashing  of  so  many  different  systems 
would  afford  ample  materials.  It  is  this  introduction  of  contend¬ 
ing  religions  which  at  once  separates  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
from  the  common  run  of  purely  classical  stories.  The  author 
of  Herminius  has  got  hold  of  elements  of  the  same  sort, 
but  he  does  not  make  the  least  attempt  to  do  anything  with 
them.  The  Old  Roman,  the  Druidical,  and  the  Christian  creeds 
all  appear;  and  we  must  add  that  I.  E.  S.,  like  so  many  other 
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people,  lmows  a  great  deal  more  about  Druids  and  Druidism  than 
we  can  profess  to  do.  We  have  Romans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  a 
Roman  who  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  turned  Briton.  Besides  these 
intelligible  nations,  there  are  also  a  certain  race  of  fiends,  sorcerers, 
or  perhaps  only  very  strange  savages,  called  “Graumi,”  who  are 
conveniently  set  to  dwell  in  the  “  Drowned  Hundred,”  which  is 
now  covered  by  the  waves  of  Cardigan  Bay.  There  are  plenty  of 
ware  and  fightings,  both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Men  change 
their  religions  to  and  fro,  and  fight  bloody  battles  hand  to  hand. 
There  is  plenty  of  love-making  and  rivalry,  plenty  of  strange 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  visions,  human  sacrifices,  and 
what  not.  Here  is  stuff  enough  possibly  for  a  good  story — at  any 
rate,  for  one  of  a  more  vigorous  kind  of  badness  than  that  of 
Herminius.  A  story  in  which  all  these  things  come  in  should  at 
least  have  been  exciting.  If  I.  E.  S.  could  not  reach  the  sublime, 
he  should  at  least  have  reached  the  horrible.  But  Herminius  is 
simply  queer  and  incongruous;  and  we  read  on  to  the  end  just  to 
see  what  so  much  queerness  and  incongruity  will  end  in.  In  this 
hope  we  were  disappointed.  Herminius  breaks  off  without  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  definite  end  at  all. 

The  Herminius  of  the  tale,  who  is  made  to  tell  his  own  story,  is 
a  noble  Roman,  with  a  terrible  father,  and  strange  to  say,  con¬ 
sidering  the  Roman  law  of  conmibium  —  a  Greek  mother.  “  Kings 
were  among  her  ancestors  ”  —  whether  old  Heracleids  or  modern 
Ptolemies  we  are  not  told.  The  elder  Herminius  is  a  wicked  un¬ 
believer  in  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  and  initiates  his  son  into  some 
fearful  order,  whose  members  practise  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  and 
put  people  to  death  in  mysterious  ways.  “Aided  by  demons,”  they 
“  penetrate  the  deepest  secrets  of  nature,”  and,  in  short,  became 
“  evil  demons”  themselves.  In  this  order,  “  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Left-Hand  Mysteries  and  of  the  Worshippers  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,”  our  Herminius  becomes  a  “Ruler  of  the  Highest 
Degree.”  We  here  feel  somehow  as  if  we  had  got  among  our 
old  friends  the  Freemasons,  only  we  hope  that  they  do  not  poison 
people  or  worship  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Presently  Herminius 
stumbles  on  some  new  light,  in  quite  an  unexpected  way: — 

Unquiet  and  discontented,  I  sought  to  relieve  my  weariness  by  studying 
various  matters  which  had  formerly  seemed  beneath  my  attention,  especially 
such  as  related  to  the  practice  of  religion  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  while  conversing  with  several  Jewish 
teachers,  I  heard  for  the  first  time  of  a  sect  called  Christians,  who  had  added 
many  doctrines  to  the  Hebrew  faith.  My  curiosity  being  raised,  I  procured, 
not  without  difficulty,  a  few  Christian  writings,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  said  to  be  by  one  Paulus.  I  studied  them  diligently,  and  discovered  in 
them  such  noble  sentiments,  such  wisdom  and  such  goodness,  that  I  began  to 
hate  my  own  evil  life,  feeling  my  utter  unworthiness  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  such  perfection.  I  was  not,  however,  led  to  accept  the  faith  ;  indeed, 
at  that  time  I  did  not  fully  comprehend  it  in  its  more  abstruse  and  spiritual 
aspect. 

My  conscience  now  never  ceased  to  trouble  me  ;  go  where  I  would,  still 
the  tormentor  followed.  I  began  to  think  that  I  lived  too  much  alone.  I 
longed  for  a  friend,  one  to  whom  I  might  pour  out  my  inmost  thoughts. 

We  cannot  get  rid  of  a  suspicion  that  I.  E.  S.  fancies  that  the 
Bible  Society  existed  in  the  first  century  —  there  is  something  so 
.singularly  grotesque  in  the  notion  of  an  inquiring  heathen  of  those 
times  getting  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  by  reading  books 
instead  cf  listening  to  men.  A  Roman  would  naturally  begin 
with  the  Epistle  which  would  seem  most  nearly  to  concern  his 
•own  nation.  We  should  like  to  know  what  such  a  one,  sitting 
down  to  study  it  without  a  living  guide,  would  make  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  its  early  chapters. 

Herminius  now  makes  two  friends  among  the  brotherhood’ — 
first,  Arturus,  a  Gaul,  who  soon  returns  to  his  own  land,  and  then 
Julian,  a  Roman  apparently,  only  “his  nose  was  straight  and  of 
the  form  that  we  see  among  the  Greeks.”  He  and  Herminius, 
wishing  to  escape  from  their  wicked  comrades,  agree  to  go  and 
serve  a  campaign  under  Aulus  Didius  in  Britain,  and  when  there, 
to  desert  —  or,  as  it  is  euphemistically  put,  “  to  find  an  opportunity 
to  steal  from  the  army” —  and  then  to  lead  a  hunter’s  life  in  some 
British  forest  where  the  temptations  to  sin  would  be  fewer  than 
anywhere  in  the  civilized  world. 

This  is  certainly  a  queer  beginning,  and  the  whole  story  is 
equally  queer  throughout.  We  must  say,  in  justice  to  our  two 
Tribunes  of  the  Fourth  Legion,  that,  though  they  join  the  army 
with  the  express  purpose  of  deserting,  they  do  not  fail  of  their 
duty  when  it  comes  to  actual  fighting ;  and  Julian  is,  in  fact, 
killed  in  battle.  Then  they  go  through  all  manner  of  odd  adven¬ 
tures  with  one  Iremeus — not  a  Greek  Father,  as  one  might  expect 
from  his  name,  but  a  Roman  soldier,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  in 
Gaul,  has  somehow  migrated  into  Britain,  married  the  daughter  of 
a  great  Druid,  and  served  as  a  leader  in  British  armies.  His 
daughter  Tanaquil  —  the  Etruscan  name  is  not  accounted  for  —  is 
the  chief  female  character  in  the  piece.  His  slave  Lorn,  and  his 
dog  Bran,  also  play  important  parts.  Then  we  have  Morgan  and 
Caradoc,  and  Arturus  again  and  his  sister  Guenora,  who  makes 
love  to  Herminius,  while  Tanaquil  only  has  love  made  to  her  by 
Herminius  and  others. 

But  the  religious  experience  of  Herminius  is  altogether  the 
cream  of  the  book.  Herminius  is  wounded  and  lying  in  the  tent 
of  one  Milo.  He  reflects  on  his  past  life,  and  is  naturally  anything 
but  comfortable : — 

“  ‘  Miserable  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  these  agonies  ?  My 
life  is  death  —  will  death  be  life  ?  What  lies  beyond  the  grave  ?  Alas!  if 
what  the  Christian  teach  be  true,  I  know  my  doom  —  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever.  For  ever  !  —  for  ever !  Oh  thou  supreme  inexorable 
God  !  how  shall  I  avert  the  terrors  of  thy  wrath  ?  ’ 

“  Looking  up,  I  beheld  a  man  standing  near  me,  in  simple  and  travel-worn 
attire.  His  eyes  were  earnestly  fixed  on  me,  and  as  he  gazed  all  sorrow 
departed,  and  a  holy  calm  stole  over  my  spirit.  Still  he  gazed  with  looks  of 


unutterable  compassion,  and  said  —  ‘  Herminius,  thy  sorrow  is  known  —  thy 
fears  are  known.  I  come  to  bring  thee  comfort,  and  to  guide  thy  steps  into 
the  way  of  truth.’  ‘Who  art  thou?’  I  said,  trembling.  ‘Fear  not,’  he 
answered ;  ‘  I  am  a  man  like  thyself.  I  am  Paulus,  the  servant  of  the 
Lord.’” 

Tbe  Apostle,  whether  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  goes  on  to 
explain  those  things  in  his  writings  which  Herminius,  like  others, 
had  found  hard  to  be  understood.  Herminius  listens  awhile,  and 
then  follows  the  bad  example  of  Eutychus — “an  overpowering 
lethargy  gradually  creeps  over  him.”  When  he  “  awakes  from 
his  trance,”  his  teacher  is  gone.  He  remains  intellectually  a 
Christian,  but  unbaptized  in  body  and  unregenerate  in  heart. 
However,  he  converts  Julian,  and  tries  in  vain  to  convert  Tana¬ 
quil.  At  last  Tanaquil  is  to  be  burned  alive  by  the  Druids, 
unless  Herminius  will  consent  to  be  burned  alive  for  her.  He 
agrees  to  do  so,  but  afterwards  doubts  whether  he  is  not  himself 
too  wicked  to  die,  and  again,  whether  Tanaquil’s  heathen  virtues 
would  help  her  in  the  next  world.  Another  vision  of  “  Paulus 
the  Christian,  present  in  spirit  where  his  body  could  not  come,” 
convinces  him  that  it  is  his  business  to  look  after  his  own  soul  and 
not  after  that  of  anybody  else.  He  retracts  his  promise,  and  the 
story  leaves  Tanaquil  just  dead  at  the  stake. 

So  far  the  MS.  of  Herminius  himself.  A  few  notes  are  added 
by  Paulus  Milo  (an  odd  union  of  names),  once  a  centurion  in  the 
Fourth  Legion,  which  testify  to  Herminius  having  hi  i  eyes  put 
out  by  Arturus  the  Druid,  and  being  afterwards  “  put  to  death  at 
Aquileia,  for  speaking  injuriously  of  the  gods.”  This  Paulus 
also  denies  the  death  of  Tanaquil,  and  denies  also  that  his  Christian 
namesake  —  he  “much  doubted  if  there  was  any  such  man  at  all” 
— ever  entered  his  tent.  , 

Why  anybody  should  write  such  a  story  as  this,  we  could  not 
of  ourselves  have  guessed.  We  therefore  let  I.  E.  S.  speak  to  his 
own  motives.  He  entreats  the  reader  — • 

not  to  identify  the  sentiments  of  any  person  of  the  story  with  those  of  the 
Author.  He  particularly  deprecates  such  identification  as  regards  the  sup¬ 
posed  writer,  Herminius  —  a  mistake  to  which  the  autobiographical  form  of 
the  narrative  might  tend  to  lead  —  his  aim,  when  he  imagined  his  character, 
not  being  to  inculcate  his  own  opinions,  but  simply  to  portray  one  of  those 
not  uncommon  minds  that  haunt  the  border-land  between  sanity  and  insanity, 
capable  of  lofty  impulses  and  noble  actions,  but  equally  capable  of  sudden 
descents  into  depths  of  evil ;  fitted,  in  short,  for  anything  except  steadfast¬ 
ness,  sources  of  bitter  disappointment  to  themselves  and  to  others,  objects 
specially  marked  out  by  Providence  to  test  the  strength  of  human  charity, 
and  prove  the  vastness  of  the  Divine  forbearance  in  this  world  and  the  next. 


THE  QUEEN’S  MARIES.* 

IT  may  be  said  of  most  historical  romances  that  they  are  bad  novels 
and  worse  history,  but  this  cannot  often  be  said  in  such  thorough 
earnest  as  of  Mr.  Whyte  Melville’s  Queen’’ s  Maries.  The  failure  is 
so  complete,  the  mistake  so  palpable,  that  we  are  set  upon  won¬ 
dering  how  a  writer  of  some  popularity  should  not  have  known  his 
powers  better  than  to  fall  into  it.  But  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
devise  the  motive  which  has  tempted  the  author  of  Digby  Grand 
and  All  Down  Hill  so  far  out  of  his  way.  Certainly  it  cannot  have 
been  love  of  history,  or  that  antiquarian  passion  for  the  past  which 
betrays  some  people  into  the  notion  that  they  can  write  an  historical 
novel  who  would  not  attempt  to  picture  the  manners  of  their  own 
time.  It  is  very  clear  that  his  thoughts  have  never  lived  in  the 
period  he  attempts  to  reproduce ;  and  such  history  as  he  had  to 
read  up  lor  his  purpose  evidently  hampers  the  flow  of  his  ideas, 
and  is  not  only  a  very  recent,  but  an  unmanageable  acquirement. 
N or  does  he  show  any  aptitude  for  the  dialect  of  a  past  age — the 
conventional  style  is  as  ill-digested  as  the  material.  The  hackneyed 
phrases  which  stand  with  a  certain  class  of  writers  for  the  familiar 
parlance  of  our  great-great-grandfathers  are  accepted  in  the  lump, 
but  interspersed  with  extraordinary  lapses  into  the  vernacular; 
while  the  manners  of  the  piece  betray  a  reckless  incongruity,  an 
unscrupulous  fusion  of  times  and  ranks  which  almost  deserves 
admiration  for  its  daring.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  charm 
which  hangs  round  Mary  Stuart’s  name  has  lured  Mr.  Melville  to 
this  venture.  He  has  trusted  to  her  inspiration,  relying  on  a  pres¬ 
tige  which  neither  time  nor  anything  else  seems  to  lessen.  Yet, 
after  all,  Mary  receives  hard  measure  from  him.  She  of  whom 
poets  sang,  in  looking  their  last  — 

Ccmtentez-vous,  mes  yeux, 

Yous  lie  verrez  jamais  chose  de  plus  belle — 

whose  exquisite  grace,  fine  wit,  and  perfect  manner  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  most  polished  courtiers  of  her  time,  degene¬ 
rates  under  his  hands  into  the  “  very  woman  ”  of  a  third-rate 
novelist.  The  truth  is,  no  one  who  believes  in  what  is  called 
Mary’s  innocence  can  do  her  justice  on  those  points  which  have 
raised  her  into  the  ideal  of  fascination.  If  she  was  innocent,  she 
was  a  mere  weak  simpleton,  not  worth  talking  about ;  but  Mr. 
W7hyte  Melville  chooses  this  liue,  and  affects  to  pin  his  faith  on 
Miss  Strickland,  who  holds  Mary  so  transparent  a  character  as  to 
adduce  as  conclusive  evidence  that  she  could  have  “  had  no  evil 
intentions  towards  poor  Darnley,”  because  she  “  gave  no  hint  of 
them  ”  to  her  chief  confidant,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  then  at 
Paris,  though  her  letter  to  him  was  begun  on  the  day  before  the 
murder,  and  finished  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  it.  His 
book  is  dedicated  to  this  fair  apologist,  in  recognition  of  her 
“eloquent,  thorough-going  defence  of  a  calumniated  queen.”  For 
ourselves,  we  find  it  difficult  to  credit  anybody’s  belief  in  Mary’s 
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innocence,  if  they  have  read  the  facts  of  her  history,  let  who  will 
tell  them.  And  this  is  one  reason,  among  many,  for  failure  here : — 

For  though  the  Muse  delights  in  fiction, 

She  ne’er  inspires  against  conviction. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Mary  very  interesting,  hut  he  betrays  a 
dim,  half-unconscious,  far  in  the  background,  conviction,  that  she 
murdered  her  husband,  and  did  everything  else  of  which  she  was 
accused  along  with  it.  It  was  the  way  that  Mary  held  her  own  in 
spite  of  the  damning  evidence  against  her,  which  has  engaged  the 
world’s  imagination  on  her  side — the  admirable  presence  she  main¬ 
tained,  the  indomitable  spirit,  the  fair  surface  ol'  smiles  and  tears, 
gentleness,  grace,  sportiveness,  tenderness,  irresistible  self-pity 
under  such  cruel  disadvantages.  It  was  the  invulnerableness  of  this 
mask,  the  easy  triumph  of  dissimulation,  which  fairly  kept,  and  still 
keeps,  out  of  sight  qualities  which  go,  in  les3  delicate  and  subtle 
organizations,  to  the  making  of  mere  coarse  villany.  After  all,  Mary 
has  never  been  tried  by  her  peers.  We  fully  believe  she  did  not  see 
the  great  harm  of  many  things  for  which  the  world  cried  out  against 
her.  Her  own  relations,  the  Guises,  quite  the  nicest,  pleasantest 
people  she  knew,  did  all  she  did,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale.  They 
could  not  in  consistency  convict  her  of  anything  worse  than  im¬ 
prudence.  Mary,  in  our  day,  would  have  been  a  very  charming 
woman,  equally  indulgent  to  her  own  wishes  and  inclinations,  and 
as  unscm  pulous  in  gaining  her  ends ;  but  she  would  have  used 
different  weapons.  Her  misfortune  was  that  she  did  not  understand 
the  Scotch  character,  and  so  engrafted  French  vices  upon  Scotch 
ones.  The  Scotch  were  accustomed  to  murder,  but  Mary  shocked 
their  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum  by  acting  on  French  views  of 
the  marriage  obligation.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  that  her 
only  apologist  that  dares  to  he  candid  as  well  as  enthusiastic  is  a 
Frenchman.  M.  Mignet,  as  an  historian,  admits  every  tiling — all 
her  conspiracies  with  foreign  powers  against  her  country,  her  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  how  she  cajoled  him  to  his 
fate.  He  proves  that  it  is  hopeless  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters  in  the  silver  casket ;  he  follows  step  by  step  the  audacious 
travesty  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  Darnley ’s  murderers;  he  narrates 
all  her  plots  against  Elizabeth — how  she  schemed  for  her  death, 
how  she  offered  to  transfer  her  kingdom  from  her  son  to  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  how,  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  she  solemnly  denied 
all  this,  calling  God  to  witness ;  and  through  all  these  admissions 
his  admiration  never  flags.  Rather,  it  grows  with  his  sense  of  her 
genius  and  resource — the  indomitable  spirit  and  courage  with 
which  she  fought  her  own  battle,  and  rose  above  guilt  and  adverse 
circumstances  combined. 

Mr.  Whyte  Melville’s  Mary  is  another  sort  of  person  altogether. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  Mary  was  “  half  ignorant  and  wholly  care¬ 
less  of  her  charms he  laments  over  her  “  pliant  and  forgiving 
nature he  pleads  that  “  if  Mary  lacked  firmness  where  her  affec¬ 
tions  were  involved,  and  promptitude  of  action  where  her  safety  was 
threatened,  what  is  this  but  to  say  she  was  a  woman  and  not  a 
hero.”  Now  this  is  just  what  she  was  ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  this 
ground  that  Mary  would  infinitely  prefer  M.  Mignet’s  portrait  than 
the  girlish  inanity,  an  epitome  of  her  sex’s  weaknesses,  here 
substituted  for  her  likeness.  According  to  Mr.  Melville,  she  is 
wearied  by  the  duties  of  her  rank,  attracted  by  appearances,  and 
fond  of  gaiety,  or  she  would  not  have  been  a  woman  —  deceived  by 
her  too  confiding  affection,  or  she  would  not  have  been  a  woman — 
ready  to  flirt  with  a  dozen  men  at  once,  or  she  would  not  have 
been  a  woman — pleased  by  anybody’s  admiration,  however 
audaciously  expressed,  or  she  would  not  have  been  a  woman  — 
blushing  like  a  milkmaid,  yet  “  stealing  a  good  look  at  her 
handsome  suitor,  or  she  would  not  have  been  a  woman.”  She 
receives  his  pity  that  that  fair  hand,  which  seemed  unfit  for  any 
heavier  weight  than  her  needle,  should  ever  have  to  wield  the 
pen  on  State  affairs.  She,  whose  lifelong  business  and  pleasure  was 
the  pen  !  Think,  too,  of  Mary  wanting  promptitude  of  action  !  She 
who,  on  her  marriage  with  Darnley,  headed  ten  thousand  men  and, 
with  pistols  at  her  saddle-bow,  swept  every  rebel  before  her  while 
Elizabeth  was  yet  making  up  her  mind  what  course  to  take ;  and, 
again,  when  after  Rizzio’s  murder  she  turned  the  tables  upon 
the  conspirators,  and  with  ready  wit,  cool  courage,  and  matchless 
dissimulation,  escaped  one  of  the  most  critical  situations  woman  or 
queen  ever  found  herself  in,  and  got  the  ascendant.  All  this  has 
to  be  ignored  by  Mr.  Melville  as  he  sits  talking  of  yielding  soft¬ 
ness,  and  lamenting  “  had  she  been  only  less  frank,  less  trusting, 
less  kindly,  less  affectionate !  ” —  and  the  rest. 

Nor  do  the  other  leading  characters  of  the  time  come  off  much 
better  than  the  principal.  If  Mary  is  deprived  of  her  character¬ 
istics  and  of  all  power  of  mind  and  will,  the  rest  have  to  complain  of 
as  unscrupulous  additions — or  rather,  are  treated  as  if  they  had  no 
rights,  and  their  name  and  credit  might  be  infringed  at  will.  We 
know  that  every  apologist  of  Mary  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to 
blacken  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  without  ground  or 
reason.  But,  commonly,  some  keeping  is  observed.  Men  are  made 
to  sin  in  their  own  line,  and  no  farther  than  necessity  urges ;  but 
Mr.  Melville,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Regent  Murray,  forgets 
that  he  had  a  reputation  for  respectability,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  well-regulated  and  decorous  men  of  the  time,  and 
makes  him  hail-fellow-well-met  with  desperadoes,  and  entering 
without  scruple  into  schemes  of  wholesale  ruffianism  and  super¬ 
fluous  villany.  Not  that  there  is  much  consistency  in  these 
portraits  —  it  often  seems  as  if  the  author  was  so  slightly  pos¬ 
sessed  of  his  subject  as  to  forget  what  has  gone  before.  Thus  Knox, 
whose  course  towards  Mary  history  represents  as  a  very  straight¬ 
forward  one,  is  made  to  suggest  to  Bothwell  the  idea  of  the  Queen’s 


abduction ;  he  sows  in  his  mind  the  first  seeds  of  that  crime ;  yet 
his  deportment  in  his  interview  with  the  Queen  is  marked  by  the 
dignity  of  conscious  integrity,  all  the  same.  But,  whatever  plot 
there  is,  it  is  composed  by  reversing  the  report  of  history.  To  turn 
him  to  some  purpose  of  this  sort,  the  mad  lover  Chastelard  is 
degraded  and  vulgarized.  Not  only  is  his  love-making  to  the 
Queen  offensive  to  the  reader,  and  very  little  likely  to  satisfy 
the  taste  of  so  accomplished  a  lady  —  frequently  producing  a 
sort  of  gurgling  suffocation,  far  from  creditable  to  a  French 
courtier  —  but  this  poet  and  descendant  of  Bayard  is  made  to  trifle 
with  the  affections  of  one  of  the  Maries  in  a  manner  nothing  short  of 
blackguard,  betraying  her  to  a  midnight  appointment  with  false, 
flattering  words,  “  which  no  woman  could  resist,”  and  using  her  as 
his  tool  to  gain  access  to  the  Queen.  Not  that  the  author  seems 
to  see  any  great  harm  in  this.  Love  is  always  called  “  the  malady,” 
and  treachery  is  treated  as  one  phase  of  it. 

The  influence  of  “  Sweet  St.  Valentine,”  the  power  under  which 
love  is  supposed  to  be  invoked  in  Mary’s  Court,  is  of  course  busy 
there.  Each  of  the  four  Maries  has  a  suitor  of  some  sort.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  the  Queen’s  ultimate  reserve,  Bothwell,  in  a  seething, 
explosive  mood  of  frenzy  and  disappointed  passion  through  the  two 
volumes.  Sometimes  “  he  trembles,  that  strong  man-at-arms,  like 
a  girl.”  Sometimes,  in  a  transport  of  j  ealousy,  the  arm  of  his  chair 
breaks  in  his  grasp,  or,  exclaiming  “  perdition,”  he  dashes  a  lamp  to 
the  ground.  Most  days,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  he  takes  a  long  draught 
from  the  wine  flagon.  When  things  go  really  wrong,  he  “plays 
ominously  with  his  dagger,”  and  “  laughs  a  low  hissing  laugh 
within  his  beard ;  ”  and  when  he  is  moved  he  dashes  away  the 
drops  from  his  shaggy  eyelashes.  Of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
Queen’s  lovers  must  be  most  reckless  in  their  deportment,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  most  superhuman  traits  of  passion.  But  the  same  symptoms 
appear  in  the  inferior  suitors.  “  They,  too,  laugh  a  fierce  wild 
laugh,  dash  their  goblet  on  the  board,”  but  in  a  moderated  form, 
with  less  fatal  consequences  to  the  furniture,  and  not  quite  so 
threatening  to  those  about  them — all,  except  Randolph,  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  ambassador,  who,  imitating  his  mistress,  makes  his  love- 
making  serviceable  to  his  country,  and  diplomatically  trifles 
with  Mary  Beton.  We  are  never  allowed  to  think  of  this  pair 
without  their  ruffs.  The  maid  of  honour’s  ruff  is  always  heaving 
with  gratified  pride,  and  his  with  an  exaggerated  priggism,  little 
likely  to  characterize  so  keen-sighted  a  courtier.  But  if  one  of 
the  most  sensible  men  of  the  time  is  made  absurd,  the  conventional 
jester,  the  Queen’s  Fool,  fails  most  signally  in  a  contrary  direction. 
He  is,  indeed,  much  the  gloomiest  and  most  tragic  figure  in  the 
piece,  moaning  and  gibbering  instead  of  saying  good  things,  and 
getting  himself  sent  to  the  porter’s  lodge  to  he  flogged  for  his 
ill-timed  melancholy. 

Historical  novels  are  of  various  orders.  No  one  can  write  a 
thoroughly  good  one  but  on  the  condition  of  a  lifelong  familiarity 
with  the  times  and  scenes  of  it.  Walter  Scott  could  reproduce 
the  past  because  he  had  lived  in  it.  So  could  Manzoni,  because 
his  mind  and  heart  were  penetrated  with  a  particular  period  of 
his  country’s  history.  But,  short  of  this,  a  man  of  genius  can  do 
much  by  forcibly  throwing  his  mind  for  a  given  space  into  an 
age  of  past  stirring  incident,  excluding  as  much  as  possible  the 
intrusion  of  modern  ideas,  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  describes  him¬ 
self  to  have  done  in  his  historical  fictions.  By  this  means  a 
romance  creditable  to  all  concerned  may  be  produced — to  the 
author  for  setting  his  personages  on  their  feet  so  nearly  like 
life — to  his  readers  for  swallowing  the  sugared  dose  of  solid 
history  with  something  like  relish  and  appreciation.  We  will 
not  be  so  invidious  as  to  name  in  a  third  class  the  respectable 
proficients  who  are  faithful  in  their  history,  get  it  up  with 
great  care,  and  so  impart  solid  instruction,  but  through  the 
agency  of  automatons.  The  raise  en  scene  is  perfect,  but  the 
actors  are  utterly  lifeless  and  dead.  There  is  another  order 
independent  of  all  this.  If  an  author  has  a  genuine  passion 
to  depict,  he  may  choose  a  scene  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
violating  harmonies  and  unities  of  any  kind  — the  tragic  pas¬ 
sions  are  independent  of  manners  and  local  colouring.  Again, 
some  use  history  as  a  sort  of  parable.  We  do  not°  object  to 
Mademoiselle  Scudery  transporting  the  Court  of  Louis'  XIV., 
its  king  and  French  existence,  bodily  into  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Cyrus.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  there  is  some  truth,  some¬ 
thing  genuine— either  thought,  or  feeling,  or  action,  or  manners 
are  rendered  with  fidelity.  There  is  another  class  still  where 
everything  is  sham,  where  the  history  is  perverted,  the  cha¬ 
racters  misrepresented,  the  feeling  unnatural,  the  manners  of  no 
age  that  ever  existed,  and  the  author’s  belief  in  his  adopted  cause 
unreal  and  fallacious ;  and  in  this  class  we  must  rank  the  Queen's 
Maries. 


DRESSER’S  ART  OF  DECORATIVE  DESIGN.* 

HE  truth  of  the  saying,  Pocta  nascitur  non  Jit ,  is  universal. 
It  applies  quite  as  much  to  one  form  of  art  as  to  another. 
You  can  .no  more  turn  out  a  Raffaelle  or  a  Cellini  by  mere  force 
of  education  than  you  can  a  Milton  or  a  Tennyson.  This  is  the 
antecedent  objection  to  some  of  the  pretentious  schemes  of  art- 
education  which  are  in  vogue  in  our  day.  It  seems  to  be  thouo-ht 
that  any  number  of  first-rate  modellers  or  designers  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  diligent  attendance  on  courses  of  lectures ;  and  the 
dream  of  a  great  art-university,  which  is  to  train  future  genera- 
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tions  of  Englishmen  in  the  whole  C3rclo  of  artistic  cultivation,  has 
had  a  deep  fascination  for  many  minds  among  us.  We  believe 
this  scheme  to  be  altogether  chimerical.  It  is,  of  course,  highly 
advisable  that  educated  men  should  know  something  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art,  and  undoubtedly  a  correct  taste  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  diffused  among  all  classes.  But  this  is  very  different 
from  the  visionary  proposals  of  some  of  the  art-mongers  of  the  day. 
Happily,  English  common-sense  has  taken  the  good  of  the  South 
Kensington  system  and  rejected  the  evil.  Schools  of  art,  planted 
in  places  where  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  for  them,  have 
naturally  languished.  But  in  districts  like  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  where  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  skilled  de¬ 
signers,  the  services  of  able  instructors  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  arts  have  been  deservedly  appreciated.  These  remarks 
have  been  suggested  by  the  recent  appearance  of  Dr.  Dresser’s 
treatise  on  the  art  of  decorative  design,  which  embodies,  we 
presume,  the  substance  of  his  teaching  as  “  Professor  of  Botany 
applied  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
South  Kensington  Museum.”  The  title  of  this  professorial  chair 
is  rather  curiously  worded.  We  wonder  whether  there  is  also  a 
Professor  of  “  Zoology  applied  to  the  Fine  Arts,”  and  so  on  through 
all  the  sciences.  Dr.  Dresser  holds  two  more  chairs,  as  we  gather 
from  his  title-page,  in  other  “  educational  ”  institutions.  He  is 
“ Professor  of  Ornamental  Art  and  Botany”  in  the  academic 
groves  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  “Professor  of 
Scientific  Botany  in  the  Polytechnic  Institution.”  The  fiction  of 
representing  the  Crystal  Palace,  not  as  a  place  of  rather  vulgar 
entertainment,  but  as  a  kind  of  university,  supposed  to  be  crowded 
with  classes  of  students  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science,  is 
sufficiently  ludicrous.  We  wonder,  by-the-way,  what  the  Syden¬ 
ham  undergraduates  do  on  the  occasion  of  the  Foresters’  fete  at 
the  Palace ;  and  we  forget,  at  this  moment,  the  exact  style  and 
designation  of  the  chair  at  present  filled  by  Professor  Blondin. 
Seriously,  we  wish  that  Dr.  Dresser  had  not  paraded  these  absurd 
titles,  but  had  the  courage  to  allow  his  really  valuable  book  to 
stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  He  really  has  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  decorative  art,  and  he  says  it  well.  Expressed  in 
intelligible  language,  Dr.  Dresser’s  professorial  title  seems  to  mean 
that  he  has  made  use  of  his  technical  knowledge  of  botany  as  a 
clue  and  guide  to  the  investigation  of  the  best  manner  of  repre¬ 
senting  plants  or  fruits,  or  vegetation  generally,  in  the  conventional- 
manner  proper  to  decorative  art.  This  is  by  no  means  an  useless 
task,  and  by  no  means  an  ea9y  one.  Every  tyro  in  art  knows,  and 
even  the  Prse-Raffaelites  themselves  are  beginning  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  attempted  exact  imitation  of  all  the  minutiae  of  any  natural 
object  is  sure  to  lead  to  failure.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  so 
much  to  represent  a  thing  as  it  is,  but  as  the  eye  sees  it.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  thus  seizing  the  leading  points  of  an  obj  ect,  and  emphasizing 
them,  in  order  to  represent  it  for  purposes  of  art,  is  called  techni¬ 
cally  the  conventionalizing  of  it.  In  the  different  ways  in  which 
this  is  done  lies  the  distinction  between  a  good  artist  and  a  bad 
one.  A  good  artist  does  it  well  by  a  kind  of  instinct.  A  bad 
artist  can  never  be  taught  to  do  it  well  by  any  amount  of  lecturing. 
Mr.  Ruskin  carried  all  his  readers  with  him  so  long  as  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  expounding  in  magniloquent  language  how 
Titian  and  Turner  saw  at  a  glance  the  essential  properties  of 
a  tree  or  a  mountain  form,  and  summed  them  up  in  a  few  strokes 
of  the  brush,  or  a  few  scratches  of  the  burin.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  celebrated  Welby  Pugin  anticipated  Dr.  Dresser  in 
the  very  task  now  undertaken  by  the  Professor.  Flis  beautiful 
volume  of  conventionalized  floral  ornaments  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  decorative  art  of  the  present  generation.  Pugin 
knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  botany.  All  he  did  was  to 
look  at  leaves  and  flowers  with  an  artist’s  eye,  and  to  embody  in 
his  drawings  what  struck  him  as  being  their  leading  and  essential 
points  of  form  and  colour.  It  is  curious  to  compare  his  pictures 
with  the  illustrations  given  by  Dr.  Dresser.  We  confess  we  think 
that,  artistically,  Pugin’s  are  the  best.  But  we  have  no  intention 
of  undervaluing  Dr.  Dresser’s  well-meant  labours.  While  he  is, 
we  presume,  an  accomplished  botanist,  he  is  also  no  bad  artist.  Ilis 
treatise  seems  to  us  to  be  very  well  worth  careful  study.  Not  that 
we  suppose  (as  we  said  at  first)  it  will  make  a  man  an  artist. 
Perhaps,  too,  its  rules  and  canons  of  design  would  cramp  and  even 
mislead  a  really  great  artist.  But  persons  of  no  genius,  and  of 
small  artistic  insight,  may  learn  something  from  this  treatise,  and 
may  be  saved  by  its  warnings  from  many  a  blunder.  Above  all, 
these  pages,  with  their  copious  and  clever  illustrations,  may  sug¬ 
gest  many  useful  thoughts  to  the  large  class  whose  part  it  is  not 
to  practise  art  in  any  of  its  forms,  but  merely  to  understand  it  and 
enjoy  it.  Dr.  Dresser  may  not  be  able  to  make  artists,  but  he  may 
probably  help  many  people  to  become  intelligent  critics  and 
admirers  of  art.  And  perhaps  he  is  more  usefully  employed  in 
doing  this  than  in  lecturing  a  class  of  art  students,  of  whom  those 
who  have  genius  do  not  need  his  lessons,  and  those  who  have  no 
natural  gifts  will  be  none  the  better,  so  far  as  practical  success 
goes,  for  all  his  teaching.  A  man  can  no  more  design  well  than  he 
can  write  well  invitci  Minerva. 

In  spite  of  a  somewhat  clumsy  style,  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  satisfactory  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  ornament  than  that 
with  which  Dr.  Dresser  opens  the  volume  before  us.  He  is 
thoroughly  eclectic  in  his  tastes,  and  finds  something  to  admire  in 
the  treatment  of  form  and  the  combination  of  colours  in  the  most 
different  styles  of  art.  But  his  frequent  reference  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  his  unmeasured  laudations  of  that  gentleman, 
are  in  bad  taste  and  much  to  be  regretted.  Under  the  head  of 
“the  Ministration  of  Plants  to  Ornament,”  Dr.  Dresser  argues 


that  vegetable  forms  supply  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  lines  and 
curves  for  the  use  of  the  decorator ;  and  he  shows,  by  some  well- 
chosen  examples,  how  best  to  represent  “  the  salient  features  ”  of 
each  typical  specimen.  Defining  “  the  popular  conception  of  a 
flower”  as  the  “radiation  of  a  number  of  parts  of  the  same  or 
different  shapes,  and  of  bright  colours,  from  a  common  centre,”  he 
points  out  by  what  simple  means  the  idea  of  a  flower  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mind,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  any  parti¬ 
cular  flower  may  be  suggested  in  an  ideal  or  conventional  form. 
A  subsequent  chapter  on  the  affinity  of  the  {esthetic  arts  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  suggestive  thought  than  for  any  practical 
value.  The  author  describes  the  experiment  of  drawing  a  fiddle- 
bow  across  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  glass  on  which  sand  has  been 
sprinkled,  by  which  the  particles  of  sand  are  collected  into  different 
shapes,  varying  according  to  the  note  produced.  Hence,  of  course, 
it  is  easy  to  represent  the  musical  scale  by  lines  of  varying  length  ; 
and  Dr.  Dresser  not  only  alleges  that  harmonious  chords,  when 
“  translated  into  form,”  furnish  examples  of  beautiful  proportion, 
but  actually  ventures  to  represent  the  two  parts  of  the  melody  of 
“  God  save  the  Queen  ”  by  lines  radiating  in  the  shape  of  a  flower. 
But  here  he  confesses  that  the  result  in  his  diagram  is  “  more 
curious  than  beautiful.”  In  another  part  of  the  volume  we  find  a 
statement  in  relation  to  musical  proportion  which  deserved  to  be 
propounded  with  less  ambiguity.  “  A  discovery,”  says  Dr.  Dres¬ 
ser,  “  has  recently  been  made  by  a  Parisian  philosopher,  which  is 
of  inestimable  value.  It  is  a  method  of  tuning  instruments  by 
sight  with  absolute  exactness,  so  that  to  a  standard  thus  afforded 
the  most  refined  ear  may  yet  be  cultivated.” 

In  laying  down  with  more  detail  the  chief  laws  or  principles 
of  the  conventional  representation  of  floral  forms,  Dr.  Dresser 
arranges  them  as  follows :  —  First  comes  Order,  then  Repe¬ 
tition,  followed  by  a  dissertation  on  Curves.  Next,  we  have 
Proportion,  Alternation,  and  lastly,  Adaptation.  Many  of 
Dr.  Dresser’s  diagrams  and  investigations  in  illustration  of  these 
laws  are  curious  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  elaborate  spiral  of  seventeen  folds  which  is  necessary 
for  showing,  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  the  disposition  of  the  leaves 
in  the  houseleek  and  minor  convolvulus.  Discoursing  of  curves, 
Dr.  Dresser  lays  it  down  that  beauty  and  refinement  rest  in  their 
subtlety  of  form.  The  curve  bounding  the  cardioid,  for  example, 
beiug  struck  from  four  centres,  is  more  beautiful  than  any  elliptic, 
or  than  any  three-centred  curve.  Here  we  may  quote  a  passage : — 

Hogarth’s  “  line  of  beauty  ”  is  well  known  ;  it  is  a  curve  of  a  subtle  character, 
and  presents  that  variation  in  its  parts  which  is  pleasing  ;  but  whether  it  is 
really  entitled  to  be  termed  the  line  of  beauty  is  questioned  by  some.  Our 
respected  friend,  Mr.  Arthur,  the  drawing-master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Koyal  Family,  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  pastoral  crook  is  the  true 
line  of  beauty,  and  this  conviction  is  borne  out  by  many  circumstances,  for 
this  line  occurs  more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  purest  early  English 
ornaments,  and  is  that  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  members  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  Greek  anthemion. 

Hogarth’s  “line  of  beauty  ”  will  hereafter  have  a  rival  in  what 
Professor  Leising  calls  “  the  golden  cut,”  that  is,  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  which,  according  to  the  inventor,  prevails  throughout  the 
entire  economy  of  the  universe.  We  cannot  help  our  readers  to 
any  idea  of  this  “  golden  cut  ”  without  a  diagram ;  but  we  may 
say  that,  expressed  mathematically,  this  proportion  is  represented 
by  the  relation  which  6l8-c>339887  bears  to  iooo'ooooooo.  It 
is  some  consolation  to  be  told  in  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  that 
“  it  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  to  find  the  exact  ‘  golden  cut.’  ” 
Our  author’s  discourse  about  Adaptation  is  likely  to  be  more 
practically  useful ;  for  fitness  and  utility,  as  has  been  continually 
urged  in  our  pages,  are  inseparable  from  really  beautiful  design.  The 
harebell  is  chosen  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  exquisite  adap¬ 
tation  to  be  observed  in  the  works  of  Nature.  W  e  are  half  inclined  to 
agree  with  Professor  Semper’s  trenchant  dictum,  that  “  the  history 
of  a  nation  can  be  read  in  the  form  of  the  water  vessel.”  Dr.  Dresser 
illustrates  this  from  the  shapes  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  water  vessels, 
and  the  monstrous  forms  of  some  of  our  modern  jugs  and  teapots. 
Here,  too,  he  instances  other  modern  faults  of  want  of  fitness  in 
textile  fabrics,  furniture,  paperhangings,  &c.  This  is,  upon  the 
whole,  Dr.  Dresser’s  best  chapter ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
republished  in  a  separate  form  for  cheap  distribution.  As  to 
whether  it  is  possible  to  express  feelings  by  ornament,  judges  will 
differ.  Dr.  Dresser  thinks  it  is,  and  attempts  with  much  ingenuity 
some  designs  which  are  meant  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  thought 
of  evening  and  the  evening  star,  with  the  addition  in  one  case  of 
a  hobgoblin  —  “a  creature  with  eyes  as  large  as  tea-saucers.” 
Finally,  our  author  gives  an  instructive  resume  of  the  principles 
common  to  ornament  of  all  kinds,  and  adds  some  appendices 
which  will  interest  many  different  classes  of  readers.  One  of  these 
is  what  he  calls  a  “  floral  clock,”  indicating  the  hours  of  the  day 
at  which  the  several  flowers  open,  followed  by  an  “  ornithological 
clock,”  marking  the  hours  at  which  birds  begin  to  sing.  There  are 
also  lists  of  the  characteristic  flowers  of  each  month,  and  of  the 
characteristic  plants  of  various  soils  and  countries.  With  a  word 
of  praise  for  the  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  printed  in  colour's, 
we  conclude  a  notice  of  a  very  remarkable  book. 


LES  MISfiRABLES.* 

T  is  an  indication  of  the  peculiar  fondness  which  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  for  describing  architecture,  and  of  which  there  is  so 
masterly  a  display  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  that  the  concluding 

*  Les  Miser nhles.  Yols.  VII. — X.  Par  Victor  Hugo. 
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portion  of  Les  Miserable*  receives  its  title  from  two  of  the  streets 
of  Paris.  The  Idyll  of  Rue  Plumet,  and  the  Epic  of  Rue  St. 
Denis  —  this  is  the  summary  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  last 
instalment  of  this  remarkable  work.  The  loves  of  Marius  and 
Cosette,  the  closing  scenes  of  the  much-tried  Jean  Valjean,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  many  subordinate  characters  of  the  story,  seem,  by 
a  sort  of  instinct  of  the  author,  to  connect  and  intertwine  them¬ 
selves  with  the  material  fabric  of  that  Paris  which  he  has  shown 
such  inimitable  skill  in  photographing. 

M.  Hugo  has  himself  to  blame  if  curiosity  rather  than  interest 
be  the  feeling  with  which  the  denouement  of  his  drama  is  antici¬ 
pated.  There  are  some  books  which  the  reader  cannot  lay  down 
till  he  knows  what  becomes  of  the  hero  or  heroine.  To  this 
class,  by  the  faultiness  of  its  construction,  Les  Miser ables  can 
never  belong.  The  interminable  digressions  with  which  it  is 
studded  act  as  so  many  vents  or  valves  whereby  the  interest 
of  the  story  evaporates.  But  there  remains,  on  reading  the 
tenth  volume,  a  feeling  of  quiet  expectancy,  not  exactly  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  convict-hero,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  holding  in  reserve  for  the 
climax  and  close  of  his  story.  It  is  rather  a  disappointment, 
therefore,  to  find  that  Jean  Valjean,  after  his  chequered  career 
and  unparalleled  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  quietly  dies  in  his 
bed.  But  we  must  not  imitate  M.  Hugo  in  his  bad  habit  of  anti¬ 
cipating  the  progress  of  events.  The  story  must  be  resumed  where 
it  was  dropped  at  the  close  of  our  last  notice,  and  the  sequel  step 
by  step  unfolded. 

Marius  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cosette,  it  will  be  remembered, 
and  Cosette  with  Marius,  without  the  interchange  of  a  single  word. 
The  language  of  the  eyes,  on  certain  occasions  when  Jean  Valjean 
took  the  air  with  his  protegee  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
had  revealed  to  each  other  the  mutual  secret.  But  nothing  was 
said,  and  Marius  continued  to  sigh  in  silence.  By-and-by,  the 
suspicions  of  Jean  Valjean  are  aroused,  and  the  walks  in  the 
Luxembourg  discontinued.  This  reduced  the  love-sick  young  man 
to  the  verge  of  despair.  All  his  attempts  to  find  Cosette  are  vain. 
At  last  he  is  furnished  with  a  clue  to  her  retreat  by  Eponine,  the 
daughter  of  his  old  neighbours  the  Thenardiers,  who  nourishes  in 
secret  a  hopeless  and  romantic  love  for  him.  She  brings  him  to 
the  house  in  Rue  Plumet  where  Jean  Valjean  and  his  adopted 
daughter  had  found  a  safe  retirement.  Hereupon  the  Idyll 
begins,  and,  as  a  cold  English  reader  will  be  disposed  to  think, 
with  an  ardour  and  intensity  little  short  of  indecent.  Here  is  the 
first  interview  between  two  persons  who  had  never  yet  spoken  to 
each  other,  and  did  not  even  know  each  other's  names : — 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  strained  her  tightly  without  knowing  what 
he  did.  ...  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  at  once  performing  a  religious 
act  and  committing  a  profanation.  .  .  .  He  was  transported  "with 

love. 

She  took  his  hand  and  placed  it  on  her  heart.  He  felt  the  paper  there  and 
stammered  out  —  “  You  love  me  then  ?  ” 

She  replied  in  tones  so  low  as  to  be  a  mere  whisper  which  could  hardly  be 
heard  —  “  Hush,  you  know  it.”  And  she  hid  her  blushing  face  against  the 
heart  of  the  proud  intoxicated  young  man.  He  fell  upon  a  seat,  she  by  his 
side.  Not  a  word  more  was  said.  The  stars  began  to  twinkle.  How  came  it 
that  their  lips  met  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  bird  sings,  the  snow  melts,  the 
rose  opens,  the  may-blossoms,  the  dawn  grows  light  behind  the  dark  trees  of 
the  shivering  hill-tops  ?  A  kiss,  and  it  was  all. 

Both  of  them  trembled,  and  gazed  at  each  other  in  the  twilight  with 
sparkling  eyes  ;  they  felt  neither  the  fresh  night,  nor  the  cold  stone,  nor  the 
damp  earth,  nor  the  wet  grass  ;  they  looked  at  each  other  with  a  heart  full 
of  thoughts.  Without  knowing  it  they  had  taken  each  other’s  hands.  She 
did  not  ask,  did  net  even  think,  how  he  had  entered  the  garden.  It  appeared 
so  natural  that  he  should  be  there. 

From  time  to  time  the  knee  of  Marius  touched  the  knee  of  Cosette,  and 
then  both  shuddered.  At  intervals  Cosette  stammered  out  a  word.  Her  soul 
trembled  in  her  lips  like  a  dewdrop  on  a  flower.  By  degrees  they  came  to 

talk . When  they  had  done,  when  all  was  said,  she  laid  her  head 

against  his  shoulder  and  asked,  “  What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Marius,”  he  replied,  “  and  yours  ?  ” 

“  Mine  is  Cosette.” 

These  interesting  love-passages  are  doomed  to  rude  interrup¬ 
tions.  Jean  Valjean’s  suspicions  revive,  and  he  determines  to 
leave  his  present  abode  and  carry  Cosette  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
young  lover.  On  hearing  this,  Marius  seeks  an  interview  with  his 
offended  grandfather,  and  implores  his  consent  to  a  marriage  with 
Cosette.  But  M.  Gillenormand  is  inexorable  on  this  point,  and 
Marius  rushes  back  in  despair  to  Rue  Plumet,  only  to  find  that 
Jean  Valjean  has  executed  his  threat,  aud  suddenly  gone  with 
Cosette  he  knows  not  whither.  Maddened  with  grief  at  this,  and, 
most  of  all,  by  the  thought  that  Cosette,  who  had  promised  to 
meet  him  once  more,  can  no  longer  love  him,  Marius  bethinks 
how  he  may  best  throw  away  a  life  which  has  become  a  burden. 
Here  we  pass  from  the  Idyll  to  the  Epic  —  from  a  chapter  of 
Theocritus  to  a  chapter  of  Homer.  It  is  the  year  1832,  when  the 
Republican  party  took  advantage  of  the  funeral  of  General 
Lamarque  to  rise  in  insurrection.  Barricades  have  been  raised, 
and  one  in  particular  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  by  Courfeyrac, 
Enjolras,  and  the  other  ardent  young  spirits  of  the  A.  B. 
Association,  in  which  Marius,  on  quitting  his  grandfather’s  roof, 
had  been  enrolled.  Here  he  determines  to  rejoin  his  friends  and  die 
with  them.  Hither,  too,  gravitate  a  great  many  of  the  personages 
of  the  story  —  a  barricade  being  evidently  too  tempting  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  disposing  of  a  crop  of  secondary  characters  to  be 
resisted  by  M.  Hugo.  One  of  the  best  and  most  lifelike  is 
Gavroche,  the  representative  gamin  of  Paris,  whose  doughty  deeds 
and  heroic  death  are  perhaps  exaggerated,  but  whose  impish 
love  of  mischief,  ready  flow  of  “chalij”  and  real  kindliness  and 
unselfishness  form  a  charming  conception.  One  of  the  most  striking 


scenes  in  any  part  of  this  work  is  that  in  which  Gavroche  finds 
his  two  little  brothers  wandering  about  deserted  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  and  takes  them  home  with  him  to  his  “ residence” 
inside  the  Bronze  Elephant,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  To  the 
barricade  comes  Eponine,  too,  to  die  in  saving  the  life  of  Marius, 
with  the  words,  “I  think  I  was  a  little  in  love  with  you.” 
Here,  too,  comes  Javert,  the  police  inspector,  in  disguise,  to  watch 
the  insurgents.  Unluckily  for  him,  he  is  recognised  by  Gavroche, 
who  knows  the  face  of  every  thief  and  thieftaker  in  Paris,  and 
would  have  been  shot  without  mercy,  except  for  the  intervention 
of  his  old  acquaintance  and  victim,  Jean  Valjean.  But  how  in 
the  world  has  he  turned  up  at  the  barricade,  unless  by  virtue  of 
the  supernatural  ubiquity  with  which  M.  Hugo  has  endowed 
him  ?  We  must  briefly  explain.  On  reaching  his  new  hiding- 
place  with  Cosette  in  another  part  of  Paris,  he  discovers,  from 
her  own  handwriting,  the  secret  of  her  love  for  Marius.  The 
way  in  which  the  hateful  fact  transpires  is  so  characteristic  of  M. 
Plugo,  and  the  elaborate  mechanism  by  which  he  produces  his- 
effects,  that  we  give  the  incident  in  detail.  Cosette  having  retired, 
he  was  sitting,  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day :  — 

To  have  left  Rue  Plumet  without  obstacle  or  incident  was  already  a  good, 
step  taken.  It  would  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  country  for  a  Avhile  and 
go  to  London.  Well,  they  would  go.  What  signified  it,  being  in  France 
or  England,  so  long  as  he  had  Cosette  near  him  ?  Cosette  was  his  nation. 
Cosette  sufficed  for  his  happiness ;  the  thought  that  he  did  not,  perhaps, 
suffice  for  the  happiness  of  Cosette,  the  thought  which  had  lately  cost  him 
so  many  wakeful  feverish  nights,  did  not  even  present  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  was  just  in  that  state  when  all  the  sorrows  of  the  past  give  way 
before  a  glow  of  happy  expectation.  He  settled  to  himself,  with  the  greatest 
ease  imaginable,  his  departure  with  Cosette  for  England,  and  saw  the  fabric 
of  his  happiness  built  up  again,  no  matter  where,  in  the  perspective  of  his 
reverie.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  he  slowly  paced  the  length  of  the  room,  some¬ 
thing  strange  met  his  eye.  He  perceived  before  him  in  the  slanting  mirror 
placed  over  the  sideboard,  and  distinctly  read,  the  following  lines  :  “  Alas ! 
my  darling,  my  father  decides  that  we  go  at  once.  We  shall  be  this  evening 
at  No.  7,  Rue  de  l’Homme-Arme.  In  eight  days  we  shall  be  at  London. 
Cosette.” 

Jean  Valjean  stopped  short,  pale  and  haggard. 

Cosette  on  arriving  had  laid  her  blotting-case  on  the  sideboard  before  the 
mirror,  and  in  her  agony  of  grief  had  left  it  there,  without  even  remarking 
that  she  had  left  it  open,  and  open  precisely  at  the  page  against  which  she 
had  pressed,  to  dry  them,  the  five  lines  she  had  written,  and  entrusted  to  the 
young  artisan  (Eponine  in  disguise)  who  was  passing  in  the  Rue  Plumet. 
The  writing  had  printed  itself  on  the  blotting-case.  The  mirror  reflected  the 
writing.  Therefrom  resulted  what  is  called  in  geometry  the  symmetrical 
image,  so  that  the  writing,  reversed  on  the  blotting-paper,  took  the  right 
shape  in  the  mirror,  and  presented  its  natural  meaning,  and  Jean  Valjean 
had  under  liis  eyes  the  letter  written  the  evening  before  by  Cosette  to 
Marius. 

It  was  plain  and  crushing.  Jean  Valjean  went  to  the  mirror.  He  re¬ 
read  those  five  lines,  but  he  did  not  believe  they  were  there.  They  seemed 
to  him  to  be  enveloped  in  a  blaze  of  lightning.  It  was  an  halluci¬ 
nation.  It  could  not  be.  It  was  nothing.  By  degrees  his  percep¬ 
tions  became  clearer ;  he  looked  at  the  blotting-case,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  reality  came  over  him  again.  He  took  the  case,  and  said  — 
“  That  comes  from  this.”  He  examined  with  feverish  eagerness  the  im¬ 
pression — the  reversed  letters  made  it  look  a  curious  scrawl,  in  which  no¬ 
meaning  could  be  seen.  Then  he  said  to  himself,  “  Why,  it  is  nothing,  there 
is  nothing  there” — and  drew  a  deep  breath  of  inexpressible  relief.  .  .".  Sud¬ 
denly  his  eye  fell  again  upon  the  glass,  and  he  saw  the  vision  again.  The 
five  lines  were  there  imprinted  with  pitiless  distinctness.  This  time  it  was 
no  mirage  ;  the  reflection  of  a  vision  is  a  reality,  it  was  palpable,  it  was  the 
writing  readjusted  in  the  mirror.  He  saw  it  all. 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  because  it  illustrates 
the  power  which  M.  Hugo,  more  than  any  living  writer,  possesses- 
of  placing  before  his  reader,  by  some  subtle  combination  of  mate¬ 
rials,  a  picture  —  in  other  words,  his  unrivalled  mastery  of  stage 
effect.  But  we  have  yet  to  bring  Jean  Valjean  to  the  scene  of 
action  at  the  barricades.  As  he  sat  a  prey  to  a  tempest  of  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  at  the  discovery  he  had  made,  Gavroche  arrives 
with  a  letter  from  Marius  to  Cosette.  Eponine  had  carried  to 
Marius  the  original  of  which  Jean  Valjean  had  read  the  reflection  in 
the  mirror,  and  he  replied  by  despatching  the  gamin  with  a  few  lines 
to  Cosette  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  supreme  horn-  of  his  fate. 
The  notion  of  antedating  one’s  death  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  high- 
flown  sentiment  could  enter  no  head  but  a  Frenchman’s.  The 
note,  however,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Jean  Valjean  instead  of  his 
adopted  daughter,  aud  occasions  one  of  those  fierce  mental 
struggles  which  he  is  so  often  called  to  undergo.  Shall  he 
leave  this  man  —  so  hateful  to  him  —  to  die  at  the  barricades, 
or  shall  he  go  to  •  succour  and,  perhaps,  save  him  ?  Here,  by 
the  way,  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  extremely  hard  all  this  is 
on  King  Louis-Philippe.  Marius,  who  is  a  very  lukewarm  re¬ 
publican,  joins  in  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  Government,  because 
lie  has  met  with  a  disappointment  in  love ;  and  Jean  Valjean  cannot 
complete,  a  conquest  over  himself  without  joining  in  a  bloody 
insurrection.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  the  latter  to  say  that 
at  the  barricade  he  behaves  as  a  Christian  hero — stanching  the 
wounds  of  those  that  fall,  saving  the  life  of  Javert,  and  finally,  at 
the  moment  when  the  barricade  was  taken  by  assault,  snatching 
Marius,  at  the  nick  of  time  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  vanishing 
with  him  in  his  arms  down  a  hole  which  communicated  with  the 
great  sewer  of  Paris.  M.  Hugo  cannot  introduce  his  hero  into 
this  subterranean  labyrinth  without  a  long  preface  on  the  history 
of  drainage,  and  the  faults  of  the  present  system.  In  a  chapter 
called  11  La  Terre  appauvrie  par  la  Mer ,”  he  advocates  strongly  Mr. 
Mechi’s  view  with  regard  to  the  excreta  of  great  towns.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Jean  Valjean  underground  are  truly  marvellous. 
Conceive  an  old  man  able  to  carry  a  stalwart  young  one  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  through  a  network  of  dark  and  intricate  passages, 
up  to  his  knees,  and  sometimes  his  chin,  in  mud,  for  the  whole  of 
a  long  summer  afternoon !  At  one  point  the  floor  of  the  drain  had 
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split  and  given  way,  leaving  a  gulf  of  mud  to  bo  crossed.  “  As  be 
sank  up  to  bis  neck,  with  Marius  in  bis  arms,  be  turned  bis  face 
round  to  avoid  the  water  and  draw  a  breath.  Any  one  who  bad 
seen  him  in  the  gloom,  would  have  thought  be  saw  a  mask  flout¬ 
ing  on  the  dark  surface .”  Here  is  another  of  those  vivid  picturesque 
touches  by  which  M.  Hugo  stamps  his  descriptions  on  the  mind 
and  memory.  By  following  the  slope  of  the  drain,  Jean  Yaljean 
reaches  the  Seine  at  last,  and  by  the  help  of  Thenardier,  who  does 
not  recognise  him  in  the  dark,  passes  the  grille  which  guards  the 
entrance.  He  is  destined,  however,  to  find  no  repose.  On  the 
river-side  he  is  found  once  more  by  Javert,  the  police-agent.  Per¬ 
mission  is  obtained  to  restore  the  unconscious  Marius  to  his  relatives, 
.and  then  Javert  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  prisoner.  Javert, 
however,  for  once  relents,  and,  after  consigning  Marius  to  the  care 
of  his  grandfather,  he  sets  Jean  Yaljean  at  liberty.  But  the 
struggle  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
man  who  had  just  saved  his  life  is  too  much  for  Javert,  and  his 
only  escape  from  the  dilemma  is  to  commit  suicide.  From  this 
point  the  interest  of  the  story  dwindles.  The  fate  of  the  surviving 
personages  is  easily  told.  Marius  is  reconciled  to  his  grandfather, 
and  marries  Cosette,  who  receives  from  Jean  Yaljean  a  splendid 
dowry.  But  Jean  Yaljean,  martyr  and  self-tormentor  to  the  last, 
thiuks  it  right  to  tell  Marius  that  he  is  an  escaped  convict,  and 
this  produces  a  coolness  between  them,  in  which  Cosette,  as  the 
wife  of  Marius,  is  of  course  involved.  Obstacles  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  seeing  her,  and  Jean  Valjean  retires  to  a  lodging  to  die 
of  a  broken  heart.  Ultimately  all  is  explained.  Marius  discovers 
that  all  Jean  Valjean’s  money,  which  he  had  refused  to  touch,  has 
been  honestly  made ;  that  he  was  himself  M.  Madeleine,  and  had 
not  fraudulently  taken  that  name  ;  above  all,  that  it  was  he,  Jean 
Valjean,  who  had  saved  his  life  in  the  subterranean  adventure  of 
which  Thenardier  had  apprised  him.  Struck  with  remorse, 
Marius  hurries  with  Cosette  to  the  dwelling  of  Jean  Valjean,  only 
to  find  his  benefactor  on  his  death-bed.  The  closing  scene  is 
touching,  but  too  much  spun  out.  M.  Hugo  plays  with  his 
hero  much  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse,  lingering  over  his  last  agony 
as  if  loth  to  let  him  go.  One  does  not  feel,  moreover,  that  intense 
sympathy  which  the  author  claims  for  him  in  his  last  trial  —  the 
loss  of  Cosette.  There  is  something  morbid  and  exaggerated  in  the 
feelings  with  which  Jean  Valjean,  half-father  and  half-lover, 
regarded  her.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  strength  of  that 
love,  most  people  will  think  that  at  eighty  he  might  have  been  well 
content  to  entrust  her  happiness  to  another,  and  see  her  subside 
into  Madame  la  Baronne  and  wedded  bliss. 

With  the  social  and  political  views  propounded  in  this  work 
few  English  readers  will  have  any  sympathy.  Not  because 
M.  Victor  Hugo  speaks,  as  he  occasionally  does,  of  this  country 
in  a  tone  of  subdued  bitterness,  but  because  we  deny  both 
his  premises  and  his  conclusions,  perhaps  because  we  read 
his  manifesto  by  the  light  of  contemporaneous  events  in 
America  and  Italy.  “  This  book,”  says  the  author  somewhat 
grandiloquently,  “  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  whatever  its  breaks 
and  short-comings,  the  progress  from  evil  to  good,  from  the  unjust 
to  the  just,  from  the  false  to  the  true,  from  night  to  day,  from 
appetite  to  conscience,  from  corruption  to  life,  from  brutishness  to 
duty,  from  hell  to  heaven,  from  Nothing  to  God.”  Jean  Valjean 
is  the  corpus  vile  in  whom  this  marvellous  transformation  is  to  be 
exhibited.  He  is  the  example  by  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  would 
enforce  his  doctrine,  the  keynote  of  which  is  progress.  Here  it 
becomes  highly  pertinent  to  ask  what  M.  Hugo  understands  by 
progress,  and  what  are  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected. 
In  answer  to  the  first  inquiry,  we  find  that  he  means  something 
quite  different  from  the  common  and  literal  meaning  of  the  word. 
Progress  is  not  a  going  forward,  it  seems,  but  a  going  backwards. 

It  is  the  process  by  which  the  individual  gradually  wrests  back 
the  birthright  of  which  society  has  deprived  him,  revendique  son 
droit.  It  is  not  the  advance  from  good  to  better,  but  the  return 
froyr  evil  to  good.  The  second  question  is,  how  is  this  to  be 
accomplished.  M.  Hugo’s  answer  is  logical  and  explicit.  By 
overthrowing  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  that  rcvendication. 
The  emeutes  in  Paris  in  1832  were  an  attack  on  the  usurpation  of 
man  over  man,  une  passe  cCarmes  pour  le  progres.  And  the  giant 
abuse  which  the  whole  story  of  Jean  Valjean  is  intended  to  brand 
with  eternal  infamy  is,  law.  La  loi  is,  in  our  author’s  view,  the 
negation  of  le  droit.  It  may  stop  at  the  minor  injustice  of  abridg¬ 
ing  a  man’s  natural  rights,  or  it  may  proceed  to  the  monster 
Injustice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  format,  of  suspending  or  with¬ 
drawing  them  altogether.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  last 
volume  of  this  work,  in  which  the  impossibility  of  any  compro¬ 
mise  between  “  law  ”  and  “  light  ”  is  indicated.  Marius,  whose 
sentiments  M.  Hugo  is  describing,  was  a  republican,  but  with  a 
respect  for  law :  — 

II  n’avait  pas  encore  accompli,  disons-le,  tous  les  progres.  II  n’en  etait 
pas  encore  a,  distinguer  entre  ce  qui  est  ecrit  par  l’homme,  et  ce  qui  cst  eerit 
par  Dieu  ...  II  trouvait  simple  que  de  certaines  effractions  de  la  loi  ecrite 
fussent  suivies  de  peines  etemelles,  et  il  acceptait  comme  procede  de  civili¬ 
sation,  la  damnation  sociale.  II  en  e'tait  encore  la,  sauf  it  avancer  infaillible- 
ment,  plus  tard,  sa  nature  etant  bonne,  et  au  fond  toute  faite  de  progrfes  latent. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  adverting  to  what 
may  be  called  its  psychological  aspect.  M.  Hugo  is  one  of  the 
keenest  observers  and  most  powerful  delineators  of  the  human 
soul  in  all  its  various  phases  of  emotion.  He  is  the  petrel  of 
literature  revelling  in  the  storms  of  passion,  and  the  conflict  of 
the  elements  that  determine  human  action.  Nor  is  it  the  fiercer 
gusts  alone  that  he  can  portray.  His  range  is  wide,  and  he  is 
equally  masterly  in  analyzing  the  calmer  but  more  subtle  currents  ; 


which  stir  the  heart  to  its  very  depths.  If  the  mental  struggle 
of  Jean  Valjean  previously  to  giving  himself  up  to  justice  at  Arras 
be  described  with  overwhelming  force,  the  dawn  of  young  love  in 
Marius,  the  dreamy  spell  it  threw  over  his  energies,  and  the  final 
stage  of  unutterable  happiness,  are  depicted  with  exquisite  skill. 
As  a  contrast  to  both  of  these,  take  the  conflict  in  the  mind  of 
Javert,  the  man  of  one  narrow  idea — the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
professional  duty — on  letting  the  convict  Jean  Valjean  go  free:  — 

Hitherto  he  had  brt  one  superior,  M.  Gisquet ;  he  had  never  thought 
before  now  of  that  other  superior,  God.  .  .  .  One  fact  was  uppermost  in 

his  mind,  he  had  just  committed  one  terrible  breach  of  orders.  He  had 
winked  at  the  escape  of  a  relapsed  convict  who  had  broken  from  prison.  He 
had  let  go  a.  forgot.  He  had  snatched  from  the  laws  a  man  who  was  their 
due.  .  .  .  All  in  which  he  had  believed  was  crumbling.  Truths  he 

would  fain  resist  were  inexorably  forcing  themselves  on  him.  For  the  future 
he  must  be  another  man.  He  was  suffering  the  strange  pains  of  a  conscience, 
suddenly  operated  on,  as  it  were,  for  cataract.  He  saw  what  it  was  repug¬ 
nant  to  him  to  see.  He  felt  himself  bereft ;  useless,  out  of  joint  with  the 
whole  of  his  past  life,  destitute,  undone.  Authority  was  dead  in  him.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  live  for. 

The  scenes  at  the  barricade  are  some  of  the  most  admirable  in 
the  book,  and  furnish  the  author  with  another  opportunity  for 
minute  sensation-painting.  The  horrors  of  street  warfare  have 
been  often  described,  but  no  one  has  depicted,  as  M.  Hugo  does, 
the  animal  spirits,  the  feverish  gaiety,  the  odd  fatalistic  stupor 
that  creeps  over  the  doomed  combatants.  Great  as  is  this 
analytic  power,  M.  Hugo  is  far  from  showing  creative  genius. 
His  characters  are  not  the  men  and  women  of  real  life,  but 
embodiments  of  abstract  ideas.  Monseigneur  Bienvenue  is 
charity  embodied,  and  Javert  personifies  duty  as  it  appears  to  a 
narrow  understanding.  Fantine  personifies  the  misery  which 
society  inflicts  on  woman,  and  M.  Gillenormand,  the  prejudices  of 
the  old  bourgeoisie.  Jean  Valjean  himself  symbolizes  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  which  man  is  capable.  They  all  lack  flesh  and  blood. 
They  are  too  logical  to  be  natural  —  they  want  the  inconsistency 
of  real  life.  Another  gift  essential  for  drawing  life-like  character 
is  humour.  There  is  hardly  a  humorous  touch  in  the  whole  of 
these  ten  volumes.  One  of  the  very  few  we  can  recall,  is  where 
M.  Hugo  enumerates  the  several  items  in  the  happiness  of  two 
lovers :  — 

To  prattle  at  length,  in  the  most  minute  detail,  about  persons  who  did  not 
interest  them  the  least  in  the  world— another  proof  that  in  the  enchanting 
opera  called  love,  the  libretto  is  almost  nothing.  Pleasure  for  Marius,  to 
hear  Cosette  talk  needlework  ;  for  Cosette  to  hear  Marius  talk  politics.  Side 
by  side,  to  listen  to  the  roll  of  carriages  in  the  Rue  Babylone.  To  be  both 
of  them  silent. 

This  work  is  a  mine  of  that  brilliant  epigrammatic  wilting  in 
which  French  authors  excel.  We  cull  a  few  examples  almost  at 
random.  This  is  a  very  happy  way  of  describing  the  stimulus 
which  woman  is  to  man : — “  C’est  la  femme  qui  fait partir  l’homme.” 
There  is  nice  observation  in  the  following  :  —  “  Tout  le  monde  a 
remarque  avec  quelle  adresse  une  monnaie  qu’on  laisse  tomber  a 
terre  court  se  cacher.  II  y  a  des  pensees  qui  nous  jouent  le  meme 
tour,  elles  se  blottissent  dans  un  coin  de  notre  cerveau ;  c’est  fini, 
elles  sont  perdues;  impossible  de  remettre  la  memoire  dessus.” 
This  is  a  fine  comparison  between  physical  and  mental  gloom :  — 
“  La  pupile  se  dilate  dans  la  nuit,  et  finit  par  y  trouver  du  jour,  de 
meme  que  1’ame  se  dilate  dans  le  malheur  et  finit  par  y  trouver 
Dieu.”  But  the  merits  of  style  are  counterbalanced  by  much  bad 
taste.  The  frequent  allusions  to  Our  Saviour  are  very  offensive. 
When  M.  Hugo  says,  in  comparing  the  relative  speed  at  which 
lig-ht  and  a  cannon  ball  travel,  “  Telle  est  la  superiorite  de 
Jesus-Christ  sur  Napoleon;” — or  when  he  makes  Cosette  offer  her 
cheek  to  be  kissed,  with  the  laughing  remark,  “  Jesus-Christ  a 
dit,  tendez  l’autre  joue”  —  it  is  plain  that  he  recognises  no  canon 
whatever  of  literary  propriety. 


MOTHER  GOOSE* 

MONG  the  regrets  that  are  commonly  uttered  in  reference  to 
those  “palmy  days  of  the  drama”  that  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  the  lamentation  that  a  pantomime 
equal  to  Mother  Goose  has  never  been  seen  holds  a  prominent 
place.  To  those  who  are  sufficiently  deep  in  archaeology  to  be 
aware  that  that  celebrated  work  was  brought  out  in  1806,  this 
lamentation  must  have  a  remarkably  melancholy  sound.  If  our 
five-act  tragedies  and  comedies  declined  in  value  or  attractive 
potency  as  the  century  progressed,  they  atoned  for  their  degeneracy 
by  dying  out  altogether,  and  the  curious  in  dramatic  history  may 
refer  to  the  last  new  tragedy  at  an  English  theatre,  as  the  natu¬ 
ralist  speaks  of  the  last  bustard  seen  on  English  ground.  But 
the  pantomimes  that  have  been  brought  out  within  the  last  fifty 
years  could  only  be  represented  by  a  figure  as  formidable  as  that 
which  expresses  a  Frenchman’s  fortune  in  francs  and  centimes;  and 
as  our  theatres  rather  increase  than  diminish  in  number,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  between  the  present  year  and  1872  more 
harlequinades  will  have  started  into  existence  than  during  any  pre¬ 
vious  decenniiun.  Our  public  cannot  be  tormented  with  bad  new 
tragedies,  because  it  will  not  have  new  tragedies  at  all ;  but 
pantomimes  are  a  national  necessity,  and,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 

I  they  must  be  accepted.  A  bad  pantomime  may  be  compared  to 
those  adulterated  articles  from  which  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escape.  If  we  discover  that  there  is  verdigris  in  our  pickle,  we 
may,  with  a  slight  mental  effort,  consent  to  eat  our  cold  beef 
with  no  other  condiment  than  salt  and  mustard.  But  if  we 
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discover  that  there  is  venom  in  our  bread  or  our  tea,  we  can  only 
emulate  Socrates,  and  endeavour  to  swallow  the  deadly  drug 
without  flinching. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  London  pantomime  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  year  when  the  old  Germanic  Empire  ex- 
ired,  and  that  for  more  than  fifty  years  we  have  been  “getting  from 
ad  to  wuss ,”  like  the  villain  in  a  Transpontine  Melodrame.  A 
gentleman  under  sixty  cannot  possibly  have  seen  a  perfect  panto¬ 
mime,  and  even  the  sexagenarian  can  only  recall  the  phenomenon  as 
one  of  the  reminiscences  of  early  childhood,  when  his  mood  at  the 
playhouse  was  anything  but  critical,  and  he  must  have  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  transformations  on  thestage  were  effected  not  by  ropes 
and  pulleys,  but  by  the  actual  operations  of  harlequin’s  magic  bat. 
Hence  the  praises  of  Mother  Goose  are  conveyed  in  a  form  rather 
ejaculatory  than  descriptive,  and  we  cannot  wonder  if,  among  those 
who  hear  them,  some  Sthenelus  is  found,  who  refuses  to 
admit  that  his  fathers  were  so  greatly  his  superiors  as  some  Nestor 
would  fairly  have  him  believe.  “If  Mother  Goose  was  such  a 
perfect  cynosure,  why  not  revive  it  ?  ”  is  a  question  that  must 
arise  in  many  minds.  “What  was  Mother  Goose  like?”  is  a 
question  equally  natural.  The  answer  to  this  second  question 
—  involving,  it  will  be  seen,  a  reply  to  the  first  —  is  given 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Lacy,  the  theatrical  publisher,  who  has  favoured 
the  world  with  a  singularly  complete  edition  of  3Iother  Goose. 
In  this  edition  the  pantomime  itself  is  prefaced  by  a  copy 
of  the  original  play-bill,  the  “  plots  ”  (i.  e.  enumeration  of  ne¬ 
cessary  articles)  of  the  scene-painter,  carpenter,  and  property- 
man,  and  a  list  of  dresses ;  while  the  changes  in  the  music 
that  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  piece  —  ninety-five  in  num¬ 
ber — are  indicated  by  figures  in  the  text.  He  who,  with  an 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  the  modern  stage,  -does  not 
obtain  from  Mr.  Lacy’s  reprint  a  much  clearer  notion  of  the  general 
look  of  Mother  Goose  than  the  profoundest  Hellenist  can  acquire 
of  the  appearance  of  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  must  be  a  dull  fellow  in¬ 
deed.  Let  us,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  T.  II.  Lacy,  endeavour  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  which  we  have  recently  gained  by  the 
perusal  of  a  work  which,  if  altogether  lost,  might  have' been 
honoured  with  as  many  lamentations  as  the  comedies  of  Menander. 
Fancy  a  pantomime  book  represented  to  the  modern  world  by 
literary  particles,  like  those  minute  fragments  of  the  new  Attic 
comedy  which,  thanks  to  Athenseus,  Stobasus,  or  the  scholiasts, 
have  been  handed  down  to  the  modern  student.  “  Is  changed  to 
Harlequin” — “Here  we  are”  —  “Codlins  hot,  hot,  hot”  —  how 
would  such  scraps  of  erudition  stimulate  the  appetite  beyond  the 
possibility  of  gratification  ? 

The  first  scene  of  Mother  Goose ,  then,  represents  a  village,  in 
which  a  church  and  churchyard  are  conspicuous  objects.  In  the 
latter  is  a  tombstone,  on  which  may  be  read,  “In  memory  of 
Xantippe,  wife  of  Boniface  Bugle,  Esq.”  A  storm  arises,  and 
Mother  Goose  is  seen  descending  from  the  skies,  mounted  on  a 
gander.  When  the  storm  abates,  a  rainbow  appears,  the  sun  rises, 
and  his  “golden  hues  are  finely  reflected  on  the  windows  of  the 
church.”  Favourable  weather  being  thus  established,  a  crowd  of 
peasants  assemble,  and  sing  a  chorus,  which  commences  thus  : — • 

Neighbours  we’re  met  on  a  very  merry  morning, 

Lads  and  lasses  dress’d  in  all  their  pride  so  gay, 

To  celebrate  the  happy  hour  when  maiden  shyness  scorning, 
Sweet  Colinette  is  married  to  the  Squire  to-day. 

Unfortunately,  Colinette  not  only  scorns  maiden  shyness,  but  also 
Squire  Bugle,  the  husband,  whom  her  father,  Avaro,'has  provided ; 
and  when  the  Squire  comes  in,  with  a  splendid  train  of  jockeys 
and  grooms,  she  turns  away  from  him  with  alarm,  and  rushes  into 
the  arms  of  her  poor  lover,  Colin.  The  first  four  lines  of  the 
sestett  that  follows  amply  show  the  several  positions  of  the 
parties : — 

Colin.  When  guardians  break  a  promise  due, 

Squire.  Who  dare  our  progress  stop  ? 

Avaro.  When  richer  suiters  come  to  woo, 

Squire.  Such  folks  as  you  may  hop. 

A  diversion  is  effected  by  the  entrance  of  a  beadle  with  Mother 
Goose  in  custody,  as  a  reputed  witch,  and  she  is  sentenced  to  the 
duckingstool  by  the  Squire,  but,  being  rescued  by  Colin,  ascends  to 
the  sky  on  her  gander,  while  the  Squire  is  frightened  oft'  the  sta<re 
by  the  gliost  of  his  wife,  who  rises  from  the  tomb,  “  clad  m 
white  satin  and  poppy  ribbons.”  The  witch,  whose  “retreat” 
in  a  wood  is  shown  in  scene  the  second,  is  now  naturally  disposed 
to  befriend  Colin,  and  when  he  calls  on  her,  in  a  desponding  con¬ 
dition,  she  presents  him  with  a  goose,  which,  if  kindly  used,  will 
lay  a  golden  egg  every  day.  Provided  with  this  marvellous 
source  of  wealth,  Colin  betakes  himself  to  Avaro’s  house  (Scene  3  ), 
and  explains,  to  the  greedy  old  man  the  virtues  of  the  goose, 
fortifying  his  statement  by  the  presentation  of  a  golden  egg. 
The  delighted  Avaro,  breaking  his  promise  to  the  Squire,  joins  the 
hands  of  Colin  and  Colinette,  but  insists  on  cutting  the  goose  open 
to  extract  all  the  treasure  at  once,  and  Colin,  fearful  of  losing  his 
bride,  unwillingly  consents  to  the  cruel  operation.  The  goose,  how¬ 
ever,  escapes  through  a  panel,  when  Mother  Goose  appears  to  change 
the  young  lovers  into  Harlequin  and  Columbine  (Mr.  Bologna, 
jun.,  and  Miss  feearle),  and  causing  the  walls  to  open,  discovers  the 
sea  (Scene  .g  ) ,  into  which  she  casts  the  golden  egg.  Avaro  and  the 
Squire  are  now  respectively  changed  "into  Pantaloon  and  Clown 
(Messrs.  L.  Bologna  and  Grimaldi),  and  Harlequin  is  presented 
with  a  magic  bat,  with  orders  to  regain  the  egg.  Thus  ends  the 
introduction,  which,  we  need  not  say,  is  founded  on  a  universally 
known  fable,  and  which,  we  are  told,  did  not  occupy  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  representation.  The  “  comic  business  ” 
begins,  and  the  first  incident  is  a  leap  of  Harlequin  through  the 


face  of  a  clock,  which  immediately  presents  a  sportsman  with  his 
gun  cocked.  The  Clown  opening  the  clock  door,  a  little  harlequin 
appears  as  the  pendulum,  and  the  pursuit  of  Harlequin  and 
Columbine  is  prevented  by  the  sportsman,  who  fires  his  piece,  and 
causes  the  Clown  to  fall  senseless. 

The  fifth  scene  is  the  front  of  a  country  inn,  where  a  recruiting 
serjeant  makes  a  vain  attempt  to  enlist  the  Clown,  who  runs  away 
scared  by  the  drums.  When  the  recruiting  party  has  entered  the 
house,  the  Clown  knocks  at  the  door,  the  landlord  appears  with  a 
full  jug,  “  Clown  strikes  him  on  the  belly  (sic')  as  he  comes  out, 
upon  which  he  throws  the  contents  of  the  jug  in  his  face.”  Harle¬ 
quin,  leaping  from  the  window  of  the  inn,  causes  a  rum-puncheon 
to  descend  from  the  top  of  the  sign-post,  and  transforms  it  into 
a  fruit-barrow,  while  a  painted  puncheon,  with  a  Bacchus  astride, 
ascends  to  ta*ke  the  place  of  the  original  sign.  Putting  on  the 
dress  of  a  St.  Giles’s  fruit-girl,  Harlequin  dances  “  a  mock  opera  ” 
(sic)  with  Clown.  We  may  remark  that  the  fame  of  this  pas  de 
deux  by  Grimaldi  as  Clown  and  Bologna  junior  as  Harlequin,  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day.  The  incidents  that  take  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  inn  (Scene  6)  will  be  familiar  to  the  youngest 
patrons  of  pantomimes.  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  entering  from 
concealment,  are  pursued  by  the  Clown  and  Pantaloon,  who  are 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  inconveniences.  The  chairs  in  which  they 
sit  throw  them  down,  the  pie  they  cut  open  yields  a  live  duck, 
the  table  rises  to  an  inaccessible  height,  and,  when  it  conies  back 
to  its  former  place,  the  chair  with  the  Clown  ascends  in  its  turn. 
Then  three  tables  are  produced  out  of  the  one,  and  Clown,  Panta¬ 
loon,  and  Landlord  are  equally  annoyed  by  more  ascents,  and  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  candles.  The  act  of  the  Clown  in 
putting  on  a  cocked  hat,  in  the  middle  of  a  fracas  and  affray,  as  a 
President  Odd  Fellow,  seems  to  have  been  thought  humorous 
and  perhaps  satirical. 

A  view  in  a  market-town,  which  forms  the  seventh  scene,  is  merely 
enlivened  by  the  performance  of  some  morris-dancers ;  but  in  the 
eighth  —  a  woodcutter’s  cottage  —  a  pretty  incident  takes  place, 
which  might  now  be  repeated  with  advantage.  A  shipwrecked 
cabin-boy,  played  by  Mr.  Smalley,  sings  a  song  (“  The  Sea  was 
Rough  ”)  —  still  to  be  found  in  old  music-books  —  and  is  gladly 
received  by  the  woodcutter  and  his  wife  as  their  long-lost  son. 
Their  joy  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  Beadle,  who  conies 
to  distrain  for  rent ;  but  Harlequin  relieves  them  by  changing  an 
ordinary  wheel  into  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  surmounted  by  a  figure 
of  the  capricious  goddess,  who  scatters  golden  favours  on  the  poor 
family.  In  the  three  following  scenes,  nothing  remarkable  occurs ; 
but  in  the  twelfth,  a  well-known  London  “  Lion,”  which  the 
middle-aged  will  recollect,  is  ingeniously  treated.  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church  is  shown,  with  a  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  once  cele¬ 
brated  giants  strike  the  bell.  Harlequin,  entering  -with  Columbine, 
takes  refuge  from  the  Clown’s  pursuit  by  causing  the  dial  to 
descend,  and  to  convey  him  and  his  agile  mistress  to  the  niche, 
where  they  take  the  places  of  the  giants.  In  this  position  they 
are  viewed  with  wonder  by  the  Clown  and  Pantaloon ;  but  the 
original  figures  arc  soon  restored,  and  the  buffoons  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  pilfering  a  coat  and  a  couple  of  hats  from  a  Jew 
clothesman.  The  dial  again  descends,  this  time  with  the  giants 
upon  it,  terrifying  Clown  and  Pantaloon,  whose  hats  are  changed 
by  Harlequin  into  the  two  bells,  and  who  are  ultimately  compelled, 
sorely  against  their  will,  to  ascend  towards  the  niche.  The  en¬ 
trance  and  the  orchestra  of  Vauxhall  Gardens  are  exhibited  in  the 
two  following  scenes,  and  the  Clown  makes  mirth  by  playing  gro¬ 
tesque  music  on  a  tin-kettle  with  a  ladle,  while  his  chin  rests  upon 
a  hand-broom. 

In  the  fifteenth  scene,  representing  a  grocer’s  shop  and  post- 
office,  a  verbal  joke  occurs.  The  Clown,  having  stolen  some  letters 
from  the  box,  opens  one  which  begins,  “  Sir,  I’ll  trouble  you  with 
a  line.”  This  pleasant  allusion  to  the  gallows,  as  a  consequence  of 
theft,  may  not  seem  very  brilliant,  but  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  criminal  law  of  1 S06,  and  has  been  frequently  repeated.  As 
a  further  punishment  for  dishonesty,  the  letter-box  is  changed  by 
Harlequin  into  a  lion's  head,  and  the  Clown’s  pilfering  hand  is 
secured  by  the  mouth.  When  he  draws  it  out,  he  brings  with  it  a 
little  postman,  who  torments  him  with  his  bell.  The  annoying 
pigmy  is  extinguished  by  a  baker’s  basket,  but  from  the  top  of 
this  issues  a  “  blackamoor’s  ”  head,  which  is  a  new  object  of  terror. 
The  change  of  a  couple  of  tea-chests  into  an  elegant  side-board, 
behind  which  Harlequin  and  Columbine  conceal  themselves,  con¬ 
cludes  the  scene.  In  the  transformation  of  the  grocer’s  parlour 
(Scene  1 6)  into  a  farm-yard  (Scene  1 7),  we  seem  to  find  an 
instance  of  those  elaborate  changes  which  are  frequent  enough  in 
modern  pantomimes.  The  “comic  business”  is  now  at  an  end, 
and  we  return  to  the  plot  of  the  introduction.  The  eighteenth 
scene  represents  a  Mermaid’s  Cave,  and  an  “Odd-fish,”  with 
serpents  twined  about  his  legs,  rises  from  the  sea.  Regaled  with 
wine,  which  flows  freely  from  Harlequin’s  bat,  the  aquatic  monster 
dives  into  the  depths  of  ocean  and  brings  up  the  golden  egg,  which 
is  duly  presented  to  Mother  Goose,  who,  declaring  that  the  lovers 
have  accomplished  their  task,  changes  the  cave  into  a  superb  sub¬ 
marine  palace.  Here  the  hands  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine  are 
joined  by  Squire  Bugle,  restored  (we  presume)  to  his  pristine  shape, 
and  the  ciu- tain  falls  on  a  prospect  of  general  happiness. 

The  above  description,  in  which  we  have  sought  to  be  rather 
accurate  than  amusing,  and  in  which  we  have  omitted  nothing- 
material  except  the  thumps  and  bumps  of  the  Clown  and  Pan¬ 
taloon,  will  probably  supply  our  readers,  as  far  as  the  plan  is 
concerned,  with  a  notion  of  Mother  Goose,  quite  as  clear  as  that  of 
any  pantomime  which  they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes.  Having 
thus  given  a  prolix  reply  to  the  question,  “  What  is  Mother  Goose 
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like?”  we  find  that  it  involves  a  negative  answer  to  the  other 
question,  whether  Mother  Goose  would  be  worth  reviving.  Many 
of  the  incidents  that,  fifty  years  ago,  may  have  channed  by  their 
novelty,  would  now  appear  so  thoroughly  commonplace  that 
surprise  would  he  the  last  feeling  they  could  possibly  awake.  Of 
those  elaborate  mechanical  “tricks,”  which  were  so  abundant  in 
the  pantomines  of  about  thirty  years  ago,  we  find  only  one  indica¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidently  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  use  of  those  ordinary  expedients  of  mirth  to  which  we  have 
returned  of  late,  and  which  can  but  slightly  affect  the  treasury. 
To  a  11  transformation  scene,”  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
there  is  clearly  no  approach,  nor  do  we  believe  that  that  now 
potent  instrument  of  attraction  has  existed  for  much  more  than 
twelve  years.  Mother  Goose  revived  would  be  evidently  but  a  bald 
affair. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  point  of  con¬ 
struction  this  old  pantomime  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  panto¬ 
mimic  ideal  than  any  work  of  the  present  day.  Now,  when  the 
introduction  is  over,  many  of  the  audience  begin  to  retire,  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  have  seen  all  that  is  worth  seeing  ;  but  in  Mother 
Goose  the  introduction  is  no  more  than  its  name  imports,  and  the 
“ comic  business,”  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  in  which  the  con¬ 
ventional  figures  appear,  is  the  substantial  part  of  the  piece.  Nor 
is  this  “ comic  business”  utterly  devoid  of  dramatic  purpose. 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  are  perpetually  chased  by  the  Clown  and 
Pantaloon,  who  still  view  them,  as  Avaro  and  Squire  Bugle  would 
have  regarded  Colin  and  Colinette,  and  the  magic  bat  is  usually 
employed  as  an  expedient  for  escape.  In  modern  pantomimes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  heroes  of  the  “  comic  business  ”  scour  the  stage 
at  random,  nor  do  their  relations  in  the  slightest  degree  correspond 
to  those  exhibited  in  the  introduction. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  clown  has  a  great  deal  to  do  — 
that  he  is  not  the  acrobat  to  which  he  has  almost  declined  in 
modern  times,  but  an  essentially  comic  character,  whose  object  it 
is  to  create  not  wonder  but  mirth.  There  is  infinite  scope  for  an 
artist  like  Grimaldi,  of  whose  transcendent  drollery  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt,  without  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  evidence.  Possibly 
Mother  Goose  was  the  first  pantomime  in  which  his  talents  were 
developed  to  the  full  extent,  so  that  it  became  associated  with 
his  name,  as  Bellini’s  Norma  with  that  of  Grisi.  Let  it  be  added 
that  many  of  the  practical  jokes,  now  worn  out,  must  have  been 
comparatively,  if  not  absolutely,  new  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  then  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  popularity  of  Mother 
Goose. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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"ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

H  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON,  Sole 
Lessees.  On  Monday,  September  15,  and  Friday,  19,  Wallace's  Opera  LURLINE.  On 
Tuesday,  September  16,  Balfe’s  Opera  THE  ROSE  OF  CASTILLE.  On  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  Meverbeer’s  Opera  DINORAH.  On  Thursday.  September  18,  Auber's  Opera  THE 
CR«)WN  DIAMONDS.  On  Saturday,  September  20,  Benedict’s  Opera  THE  LILY  OF 
KILLARN KY.  Commence  at  Eight. _ _ 

(CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall. — • 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s.; 
Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s, 
28  Piccadilly. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  for 

Week  ending  September  20. 

Admission,  ONE  SHILLING  every  day,  Saturday  inclusive. 

Open  daily  from  Nine  till  Du6k. 

MONDAY— Full  display  of  all  the  Great  Fountains. 

TUESDAY— Blondin  over  the  Fountains. 

W  EDNESDAY— Ascent.  of  Coxwell’s  Mammoth  Balloon. 

THURSDAY— Full  display  of  all  the  Great  Fountains. 

FRIDAY— Blondin  on  the  Low  Rope. 

SATURDAY— Concert,  and  all  the  usual  attractions. 

Orchestral  Band,  Organ  Performance,  and  display  of  Fountains  daily. 

Great  Exhibition  of  Picures  lor  the  Sale  of  Original  Works. 

Victoria  Cross  Gallery  by  Desnnges— Photographic  Exhibition — Fine  Arts  Courts. 

Visitor*  will  find  on  Sale  all  kinds  of  Manufactured  Articles  in  great  variety,  of  the  choicest 
description,  particularly  in  the  China,  Glass,  Stationery,  French,  Industrial,  Furniture,  and 
Foreign  Courts,  and  the  Carriage  Department. 

The  Pa  k  and  Gardens  in  great  beauty— thousands  of  flowers  in  full  bloom. 

Half-guinea  Season  Tickets  available  till  May  1, 1863. 

Sunday— open  nt  1.30  to  Proprietors  gratuitously,  by  Tickets. 


REDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 


HPHE  MUTUAL  TONTINE  ASSOCIATION.  To  be  registered 

(with  Limited  Liability)  under  the  “  Companies  Act,  1862.” 

Westminster  Chambers  £100  Shares. 

Directors. 

George  Battcock,  Esq., 4  Carlton  Street,  S.W. 

James  Burchell,  Esq.,  34  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 

Thomas  Dakin,  Esq.,  Alderman.  *23  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 

William  Thomas  Hooper,  Esq.,  Elm  Lodge,  Walthamstow. 

Valentine  Knight,  Esq.,  3  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

John  Mollett,  Esq.,  Austinfriars  Passage,  E.C. 

Francis  Lysons  Price,  Esq.,  The  Trench,  Tunbridge. 

Samuel  William  Rowsell,  Esq.,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Trustees. 

Charles  Salisbury  Butler,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Cazenoves,  Upper  Clapton,  N.E. 

Edgar  P.  Stringer,  Esq.  (  W.  S.  Lindsay  &  Co.),  8  Austinfriars,  E.C. 

Joseph  Carter  Wood,  Esq.,  Artillery  Brewery,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Bankers— London  &  County  Bank,  and  its  various  branches. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  Burchell,  5  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  extend  the  assurance  principle  in  a  new  direction;  viz.,  in 
lieu  of  making  provision  for  families  after  death,  to  create  a  constantly-increasing  provision 
during  the  life  of  the  Subscriber. 

The  Directors  have  made  arrangements  for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  handsome  fire-proof 
building  for  professional  and  residential  chambers  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  opposite  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  and  close  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Law  Courts,  and 
Government  Offices,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Banks  &  Barry,  Architects,  27  Sackville 
Street. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chambers  will  be  speedily  occupied  at  highly  remunerative 
rents,  which  will  constitute  the  profits  of  the  Association. 

The  cost  of  the  land  and  building,  with  all  expenses,  until  its  completion  at  Midsummer, 
1864,  will  be  amply  covered  by  the  sum  of  £180,000. 

The  capital  will  be  divided  into  1,800  subscriptions  of  £100  each,  and  formed  into  tontine 
classes;  each  class  will  comprise  subscribers,  or  their  nominees,  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
age,  and  after  deducting  liberally  for  all  outgoings  and  expenses  of  management,  the  net  income 
for  division  is  estimated  at  £14,400,  which  will  give  a  clear  return  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  gross  sum  of  all  the  subscriptions  to  the  classes,  which  will  be  divided  rateably  every  half- 
year,  until  the  subscribers  are  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  the  original  number,  by  which  time  the 
income  of  each  will  have  reached  80  per  cent.,  and  will  then  be  converted  into  a  claim  in 
perpetuity  at  that  rate. 

The  freehold,  with  immediate  possession  of  this  eligible  site,  can  be  secured  on  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  terms. 

The  subscription  will  be  payable  in  full  on  a  day  in  November  next,  and  with  the  Letter  of 
Allotment  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  that  each  applicant  may  peruse 
them  before  he  pays  his  subscription.  If  the  subscription  be  not  paid  on  the  day  named,  the 
application  will  be  understood  to  be  withdrawn, and  the  deposit  paid  therewith  returned  without 
deduction. 

Applications  must  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and,  with  the  banker’s  receipt  for  a  deposit  of  £5 
for  each  subscription,  be  delivered  at  the  offices  of  the  Association;  they  will  be  numbered 
and  considered  in  the  order  so  delivered. 

Forms  of  Application  and  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Association, 
85  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  also  of  the  Solicitors. 

London,  August  28,  1862. 


Y'* LIFTON  COLLEGE.  —  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  JOHN 

PERCIVAL.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  Double  First  Classman  ut 
Moderations,  Double  First  at  the  final  Examination,  Mathematical  University  Scholar,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.— This  College  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  a  thoroughly  good  and  liberal  education  at  a 
moderate  <:o6t. 

The  religious  teaching  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Heud  Master  alone  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  general  management  of  the 
College,  and  is  in  all  respects  invested  with  the  same  powers  and  liberty  of  action  as  are  enjoyed 
by  the  head  masters  of  the  great  Public  Schools. 

The  College  will  consist  of  a  Lower  and  Upper  School,  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Head  Master.  In  the  Lower  School,  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  the  same  for  all 
pupils,  and  such  os  to  ensure,  as  a  groundwork,  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  and  Arithmetic.  The  Upper  School  will  branch  into  two  departments,  or 
which  the  classical  will  have  special  reference  to  the  Universities,  and  will  comprise  all  the 
subjects  usually  taught  at  a  public  school, including  French,  German,  and  Mathematics  ;  in  the 
second,  or  mathematical  department,  the  amount  of  classical  work  will  be  diminished,  while 
greater  prominence  will  be  given  to  Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  English  Literature, 
History,  and  Composition.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded,  consistently  with  the  requirements 
of  a  liberal  education,  for  the  direct  preparation  of  Candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and 
Military  Examinations,  without  the  intervention  of  a  private  tutor,  or  sacrificing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  school  discipline. 

Drawing  will  form  part  of  the  regular  work. 

The  proportion  of  masters  to  boys  will  be  unusually  large,  as,  independently  of  the  Head 
Master  and  all  teachers  of  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Drawing, 
there  will  be  at  least  one  regular  form  master  to  every  25  boys,  or,  if  the  whole  staff  be  included, 
one  master  to  every  U  boys. 

The  general  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  College  will  be  based,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
upon  the  model  of  the  great  Public  Schools,  in  the  full  expectation  of  combining  the  manly 
freedom  and  independent  spirit  of  such  institutions  with  the  advantages  of  a  wide  and  practical 
system  of  education. 

About  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  on  the  outskirts  of  Clifton,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Durdham  Down,  have  been  secured  as  a  site  for  the  buildings  and  for  playground. 

The  College  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  September  30,  1862,  when  the  Head  Master  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  boarders  into  his  house,  which  is  constructed  on  the  Rugby  plan,  with 
private  studies  distinct  from  the  sleeping  rooms. 

In  January  1863,  there  will  be  an  Election  to  Two  Scholarships  of  £25  each  per  annum, 
tenable  for  three  years  during  the  holders’  stay  at  school.  The  subjects  for  examination  will  be 
Classics  and  Mathematics. 

In  July  1865,  there  will  also  be  an  Election  to  an  Exhibition  of  £50  per  annum,  tenable  for 
three  years,  at  either  University.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  boys  under  10  who  shall 
have  been  at  the  College  two  years. 

The  boys  are  admitted  on  the  nomination  of  the  Shareholders. 

The  Shares  are  £25  each,  and  confer  the  perpetual  right  of  nomination. 

Terms— Tuition  and  School  Fees,  x25  per  annum  ;  Boarders,  including  Tuition  and  School 
Fees,  i90  per  annum  ;  ditto,  under  13  years  of  age,  including  Tuition  and  School  Fees,  £75  per 
annum.  There  will  be  no  extras. 

There  will  be  three  vacations  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  a  short  spring  vacation,  commencing 
about  April  20  ;  a  summer  vacation  for  about  six  weeks,  commencing  in  the  last  week  in  July  ; 
and  a  Christmas  vacation  for  about  four  weeks,  commencing  a  few  days  betore  Christmas-day. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  boys  to  remain  at  their  boarding-house  during  the  spring 
vacation,  if  it  should  be  desired. 

The  Tuition  and  School  Fees  will  be  apportioned  between  the  three  school  terms,  and  will  be 
payable  in  advance. 

Information  in  London  can  be  obtained  on  reference  to  T.  H.  Dakyns,  Esq.,  Treasury  Office, 
Middle  Temple. 

Applications  for  boarders  to  be  made  to  the  Head  Master,  at  the  College.  All  other  commu¬ 
nications  and  applications  for  Shares  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Edward  C.  Boville,  Esq., 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

Clifton  College  Company  (Limited),  September  1862. 


UXETEE  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE. 

Visitor — The  LORD  BISHOP  of  EXETER. 

Council—  The  DEAN  and  CHAPTER  of  EXETER. 

Principal—  The  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  B.D. 

Vice-Principals —The  Rev.  R.  C.  PASCOE,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Colleee,  Oxford;  and  the  Rev. 

T.  W.  HARDY,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  is  designed  for  Graduates  of  either  of  the  Universities  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  instruction  in  Theology,  and  of  presenting  themselves  as  Candidates  tor  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  or  elsewhere.  Fee,  £10  each  term.  For  further  information 
respecting  Time  of  Residence  and  Course  of  Study,  apply  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN,  Exeter. 
_ The  next  Term  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  30. 

TTODDESDON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  HERTS.  — At  the 

-*--L  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  1802,  A.  Paxon  and  W.  A.  Johanson  passed  Second  and 
Third  in  the  First-clas*  Honours,  out  of  729  Juniors  entered  for  Examination.  Principals, 
Messrs.  Ilaselwood  &  Lupton,  of  whom  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained. 

r P HE  GRANGE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Edinburgh.— The  PUPILS 

-X  of  the  Grange  House  School  will  reassemble,  after  the  Midsummer  Holidays,  on 
Wednesday,  October  1,  and  the  Preliminary  Examinations  will  take  place  on  the  Thursday 
and  Friday  following. 

The  Grange  House,  Edinburgh,  September  4,  1862. 


■jV/JTSS  LOUISA  DREWRY’S  GREEK  and  LATIN  CLASSES 

for  LADIES. — The  Michaelmas  Term  (when  Ladies  can  join  any  of  the  Classes)  will 
commence  on  Monday,  October  6.  Miss  DREWRY  is  forming  Classes  for  Younger  Pupils. 
She  also  prepares  Boys  in  Classics  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.,  and  Reads  with  Private  Pupils.— 
51  Finchley  New  road,  N.W. _ 

TN  the  UPPER  and  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS,  Peckham,  London, 

S.E.  (Piivate),  every  Pupil  is,  as  far  ns  possible,  well  grounded  in  English,  made  to  write  a 
hand  fit  for  business,  and  trained  to  be  quick  at  Accounts.  French  and  German  are  taught  by 
native  Masters,  and  spoken  by  the  Principal.  Eminent  Special  Teachers  attend  the  Senior 
Classes.  The  institutions  of  the  metropolis  for  science  and  art,  na  well  as  the  various  museums 
and  exhibitions,  are  frequently  visited  for  educational  purposes.  Peckham  Rye  Common  is 
near,  tire  school  premises  are  large,  and  tho  general  accommodation  for  boarders  is  superior. 
Terms  moderate,  and  strictly  inclusive.  _ JOHN  YEATS.  LL.D.,  &c. 

ANSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Leatlierhead,  Surrey.— 

Mr.  PAYNE  begs  to  announce  that  the  next  Term  will  commence  on  Monday, the  15th 

instant. 
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T)OYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

X  ^  Director- Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

The  Prospectus  for  the  Session,  commencing  on  October  6,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Registrar.  The  Courses  of  Instiuction  embrace  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Hofmann j  Physics,  by 
Prof.  Tyndall.  Natural  History  by  Prof.  Huxley;  Geology,  by  Pnf.  Ramsay;  Mineralogy  and 
Mining,  by  Mr.  Warington  Smyth  ;  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  Percy  :  and  Applied  Mechanics,  by 
Prof.  Willis.  _ _ _ TRENT!  AM  REF.KS,  Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION.— LIMITED. 

rFIIIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

_ ‘ _ E.  B.  LOMER,  M.A.,  Secretory. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  and  the  CIVIL 

*  *  SERVICE _ The  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  lute  Fellow  of  Cor.  Christi  Coll., 

Cambridge;  late  Assista  t  Examiner  of  Direct  Indian  Cadets,  avd  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Engineers;  and  for  some,  years  Assistant  Mathematical  and  Classical  Professor  in  tin-  R.  I. 
Military  College  at  Addiscombe,  prepares  SIX  PUPILS,  and  lias  at  present  a  Vacancy. — 
Address,  T  e  Limes,  Croydon.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  N  M.A.  of  OXFORD,  and  Fellow  of  his  College,  who  is 

intending  to  winter  in  a  warm  climate,  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  Pupil  or  Pupils  to 
accompany  him  to  Egypt,,  Madeira,  err  the  South  of  Europe.  References  oil  application. 
Address  M.A..  fi  Enston  Road,  K  ing’s  Cross,  N.W. 

A  MARRIED  GRADUATE,  without  Family,  M.A.  Oxford, 

and  educated  at  Eton  —  who  has  had  experience  in  Private  Tuition  at  Eton  and  in 
families— purposing  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Italy,  wishes  to  meet  with 
one  or  two  Pupils  to  accompany  him.  Terms  and  all  particulars  may  be  learnt  by  applying, 
by  letter,  to  Italicus,  Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames.  Oxon _ _  I 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.  | 

HPWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

x  TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  fbr  the  above,  and  prepare  them; thoroughly  and 
OuicUlv.  Torms  Modp»ate.  Four  Vacancies.  M.  A.,  6  Angel  1  Terrace,  Brixton,  8. _  j 

T  ITEEARY  ASSISTANCE. —  A  Gentleman  gives  Ms  attention 

-*• to  procuring  Extracts  and  Information  from  the  Libraries  of  London,  on  uniform  and 
very  moderate  terms.  Address  J.,  8  Porteus  Road.  W. _ 

U'OLONIAL  PRESS.  —  An  opening  presents  itself  to  a  Gentle- 

man  of  first-class  qualifications  to  Edit  a  leading  Daily  Newspaper  in  one  of  the  principal 
Colonies,  possessed  .f  gr*at  resources  and  a  fine  climate.  Address,  stating  qualifications  and 
references,  A.  B.  C..  care  of  Messrs.  Cowan  &  Co»,  77  Cannon  Stre»  t.  E  C. 


BOOKKEEPER,  CLERK,  &c.- 

respectably  connected,  Re-engagement. 
Address  C.  B.,  360  City  Road.  N.  


-  Wanted,  bv  the  Advertiser, 

Aged  33.  References  unexceptionable. — 


(GOVERNESSES.  —  SOHO  BAZAAR 

established  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  cl 


REGISTRY.  — Long 

closs  of  Governesses  for  Home  and 
Abroad— especially  Indi  •,  Russia,  Germany.  Testimonialsof  religiousprinc  pie  fully  appreciated, 

TNVESTMENT. — An  Executor,  anxious  to  realize  the  Estate 

of  a  deceased  Relative,  has  for  Sale  some  fully  paid-up  Shares  in  a  first-rate  Limited 
Company.  Dividend  just  received,  8  per  cent— Address,  prepaid,  Executor, 31  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
London,  F..C. 

(GOOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mi;  es  rising  in  value  1,000  ©r  2,000  pe  cent.,  but  this  class  of  security  .-hould 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 
Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Tike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  is.;  or  free  by  post  for  13  s1  amps. _ _ 

TVTONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

-*-*-*-  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  *f  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  R.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s, 
London.  *  W. 

Hydropathic  sanatorium.  —  sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey _ Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A,,  M.D.  Edin.  The 

TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropatliic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ _ _ 

SOCIETY. 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

3  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Established  1836. 


Directors . 


Daniel  Burges,  jun.,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

Peter  Cator,  Esq. 

James  Dawson,  Esq. 

Francis  J.  Delatbsse,  Esq. 

Francis  Kox,  Esq. 

George  Harker,  Esq. 

Frazer  B.  Henshaw,  Esq. 

Henry  Kebbel,  Esq. 

William  J.  Lescher,  Esq. 

Ex- Directors  (by  rotation). 

Richard  Fry,  Esq.,  Liverpool.  I  William  Grant,  Esq.,  Portsmouth. 

George  Pearce,  Esq. 


James  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  MlIL,  Chats  worth. 
Joseph  Pease.  Esq.,  Darlington. 
Henry  Sturt,  Esq. 

J.  Ingram  Travers,  Esq. 

Joseph  Underwood,  Esq. 

George  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Richard  S.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSURING  WITH  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Economical  management,  no  paid  agents  being  employed,  and  no  commission  allowed. 

The  application  of  the  whole  of  the  profits  to  the  reduction  of  the  premiums  of  Members  of 
five  years’  standing  or  upwards. 

The  guarantee  of  an  accumulated  fund  exceeding  £950;000 

A  gross  annual  income  exceeding . .  .  •  •  •  150,<  09 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  claims,  without  a  single  instance  of 

dispute .  700,000 

And  has  returned  to  Members  in  reduction  of  their  annual  premiums  .  .  .  646,000 

The  sums  assured  by  existing  policies  exceed . 3,300,000 

For  the  year  ending  April  4,  1863,  an  abatement  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent. 

Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Annual  Accounts,  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation  to 

Sent.  1,  1862.  HENRY  MARSH  AT/,  Actuary. 


E 


n  SUITABLE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

DI  HECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq.,  V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cow  per.  Esq. 

Charles  Carling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  F.sq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Tempter,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining.  Esq, 

II.  S.  II.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle.  .  ,  .  .  , 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  port-on  of  the>  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
^Undeirthe  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December,  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 

participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  n  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surbendfr  of  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 
Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  II  to  I  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
bv  nost.  at  ihe  Office. 

Dy  1  ’  ARTHUR.  MORGAN,  A  civ  ary. 


■VTORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

EX  Established  1808  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  ASSURED. 
Accumulations  exceed  £2.000,000.— Income  £237,000. 

Amount  Assured  and  Bonuses,  £5,570,163. 

Bonuses  assigned  to  the  Amount  of  £1,031,156. 

The  -ates  of  premium  are  lo  per  cent.  less  than  those  of  most  offices  —  a  benefit  equivalent  to 
an  annual  bonus.  One  half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent 
charge  upon  policies  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

lor  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Society’s  Offices,  0  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.;  and 
Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 


CONTINENTAL 


TRAVELLERS.  —  PASSPORTS  and 


VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
toC.  GOODMAN'S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelphi 


Catalogues  grahs-^j^^jg  HolIe3  street)  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORS,  114,  1IG,  118,  120, 

Regent  Street,  22  Cornhill,  London;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 
AUTUMNAL  DRESS. -FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

NicoU’s  Neglig£  Angola  Suits.  Two  Guineas. 

Nieoll’s  Angola  Trousers,  Sixteen  Shillings. 

FOR  LADIES.  .  . 

Nieoll’s  Waterproof  Jackets  and  Cloaks,  for  the  sea-side  or  travelling,  One  Guinea  each. 
FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Nieoll’s  Knickerbocker  and  other  Suits,  One  Guinea  each. _ 


PRIZE  MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

mid  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 


Prices  on  application  to  _  _  _  ....  0.  , 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. 


TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

J-  door  to  Somerset  House.  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  «  f ’the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointin'  nt,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B.  - —  I  RIZE  MEDAL  awarded 
for  THRESHEK’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS,  INDIA  TWEED  SUI  I  S.  and 
KASHMIR  1- LARNE L  SHIRTS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 


A/FUSEUM  of  WINES  of  ALL  NATIONS.  No.  1  Sample 

Case  contains  one  dozen  assorted  Cheapest  Wines,  at  23s.  6d,;  quart  J/o tiles. 

No.  2  Sample  Case  contains  one  dozen  of  the  Highest  Class  Wines,  at  65s.  6d.;  of  the  following 
countries:— 

FRANCE  SPAIN  PORTUGAL  ITALY  GERMANY 

HUNGARY  GREECE  MADEIRA  CANARIES  CAPE 

Light  Wine  Association,  Sample  Depot,  434  Strand, _ 

CAPTAIN-  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Suuce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_ SOHO  SQUARE,  T.nWD'PI. _ 

QAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

IB  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Or  da  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

T  I  G  H  T-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

J— ^  prescribed  by  the  m«st  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  tor 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFUL  US  AFPECT1*\S, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kiBd. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINION'S. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

44  Dr.  Granville  lias  feund  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

44  I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  t©  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound, in 
which  the  tfficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d.  ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  oenuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  J 

ANSAR,  IIARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
CAUTION.  —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 
TETTER  of  THANKS  from  Mr.  CGLNAGHI  to  Messrs. 

ROBERTS  &  CO. 

3  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, London,  July  28, 1862. 
Gentlfmen,— For  some  years  I  have  bi  en  a  gre  t  sufferer  from  indi  estion.  an  d  have  tried 
almo.-t  every  remedy.  I  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  PARR’S  X.IFE  PILI.S,  and  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  sine;  taking  them  I  have  no  return  of  my  old  cm  my,  and  now 
feel  belter  than  I  have  been  for  years. 

Should  this  testimonial  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  PARR’S  PILLS  be  of  any  importance 
(not  iliat  I  doubt  but  that  you  must  have  received  thousands  already),  pray  make  whatever  use 
you  like  of  it.  I  intend  never  to  he  without  a  b»x  of  your  Pills,  and  shall  take  every  o;  por- 

tunity  of  reoommending  them  to  my  friends _ I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

O.  BERNARD  COLNAGIU. 

Sole  Proprietors,  T  ROBERTS  &  CO.,  8  Crane  Court.  F'ect  Street,  London. 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  may  beobtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor, in  boxes,  Is.  15d.,2s.  9d., 
and  in  family  packets,  11s.  t  acit.  Direction,  with  each  box. 

SINGLE  TOOTH  from  5s.  SETS  from  5  guineas. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AND  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

1  Messrs.  I.ewin  Mosely  &  Sous  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  improved  Gum-coloured 
Enamelled  base  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &e.,  which  supersedes  all  metals  or  other  agents  now  in 
general  use,  and  as  it  is  moulded  in  a  soft  state,  ail  im  qualities  of  the  gums  ,  r  roofs  of  teeth  are 
carefully  protected,  thus  insuring  an  unerring  fit  and  a  perfect  system  of  painless  Dentistry. 
Consultation  and  every  information  free,  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases  ly  Lewin  Moselv 
&  -oils,  39  Berners  Street,  <  >xfi>rd  Street,  W. _ 

ff  IS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

Paraffin,  Is.  8d.  per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles. 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Sl  ippers  and  Contractors  to  H.  M.’a  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 

_ _ 16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London.  _ 

QHERW OO D  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price's  Patent  Child's.”— Phlmont,  Vinxiuu. 


P1 


tICE  S  GL\  CERINE  may  be  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

L  IK).,  i  lb.,  and  Is.  Boltles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
Price's  Patent.”  —  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S. 

Q1R  JAMES  M U ELAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA* 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRI'P.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect’ 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books _ 

TV  INN EFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

^  '  during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  fur  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.  Heartburn 
Hiaduclie,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  l.adies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  ami  uniform 
strength,  only  by  D1NNEIORD  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street.  London,  and  sold  by  all 
especiable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. _ 

TV  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  nnd  every  fpecies  of  Insect 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Par1'"* “  " — 1  t'A  — -  1  *  ...  • 
lor  14  stumps),  by  Till >M AS  KEATING 


ckets,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  each  (Is  pockets  sent  free  by  post 
,  Chemis  ,  79  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  &c. 


September  13,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Review 


TENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CIIIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON'S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  us 
cannot  be  approached  elsetvheie,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  3  15s.  to  i 33  10s  ;  bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  i-5  12s.  ;  steel  fenders,  3  3s.  to  11 ;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  '33s.  to  13 ;  chimney-pieces,  from  ■  i  8s.  to  £100  ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  c4  ds. 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

"WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  ’  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  bad  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illiinited  Block  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney  pieces,  Kiiclien  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Troys,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plan9  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman's  Mew  s,  London. 


"p'URNISH  your  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES:  they 

ar.e  the  cheapest  in  the  end. -.Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  1  1ST  may  be  had  on 
application  or  post-free.  This  List  embraces  the  leading  articles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery,  Electro- plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper.  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats.  &c — Drank  &  Co.,  London  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  1700. _ 

45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

OSLO’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  .*7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 


LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxtord  Street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
_  Established  1807. 


LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

TTEAL  &  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring 

Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome.  ^ 

The  “  Sommter  Elasttque  Portatif  ”  is  made  ?n  Three  separate  parts,  and  when  joined  to¬ 
gether  has  all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Ma*  tress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of  wool  or  horse¬ 
hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very  liable  ;  the  prices,  also, 
are  much  btlow  those  of  the  best  spring  mattresses,  viz.:  — 

3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £2  5  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  „  „  .  2  10  0 

4  ft.  „  . . 2  15  0 

The  “Sommier  Elasttque  Portattf,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of  elasticity,  dura¬ 
bility,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent  free  by  post. 
_ Heal  &  Son,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. _ 


4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £3  0  0 

5ft.  „  „  ....  3  5  0 

5  ft. 6  in.  „  „  ....  3  10  0 


INTERNATIONAL  EXLIIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tueker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
**  Tucker’s  Patent.” 


CHUBB  &  SON — “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  also  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  Safe6.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 


(CHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB'S  FIRE-PROOF  S  TRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB'S  PATKNT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  anci  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London :  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 
DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

TV/T  F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

Dressing  cases,  travelling  dressing  bags, 

DESPATCH  BOX^S,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR- 
MOLU  SUITES  for  the  W KITING  TABLE, Cases  of  b  ine  Cutlery,  Inkstands,  Railway  Com¬ 
panions,  Luncheon  Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s. 
to  guineas;  CARTE  DE  VI SITE  PORTRAITS  of  tlie  ROYAL  FAMILY  and  distin- 

fuished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits,  ,1s.  6d.  each  ;  and  a  choice  variety  of  useful 
1LEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON.  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 


MALVERN  BINOCULARS  (BURROW’S).  —  Gentlemen 

requiring  first-rate  Glasses  for  Yachting,  Racing,  Shooting,  or  Touring,  will  find  the 
Malvern  superior  to  all.  Contains  Twelve  Lenses  of  the  finest  quality,  accurately  tested. 
Prices,  from  3  to  6  guineas,  sent  on  receipt  of  post-office  ord  r  to  W.  &  J.  Burrow,  Great 
Malvern.  London  Ag  nts — Cit\  :  Wales  &  M‘Culloch,  32  Ludgate  Street,  and  56  Cheapside, 
PJ.C.  West  End  :  B.  Arnold,  72  Baker  Street.  W, _ 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

^  FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  — International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
_ WORKS — 24  C ARLINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. _ 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-HOOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  I  RESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application.— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ _ 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

np'HE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

J-  Stock  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  28s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen* 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Leoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 

ARTHUR,  CO  U  PER,  &  CO. 


Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Circulating  Libraries,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
3  vols.  post  8vo.  £1  11s.  6d. 


■jVfEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED 

A-’-L  SPHERES.  By  Charles  Stketton,  Esq. 


LIFE  in  BOTH  HEMI- 


‘This  is  not  a  novel,  though  with  all  the  variety  and  interest  of  fiction.  It  is  the  strange, 
wonderful,  candi.i  autobiography  of  a  man  of  good  family,  which  will  cause  some  addition  to 
tlie  .  mull  talk  of  the  town.  These  volumes  will  no  doubt  read  their  lesson  of  a  modern  road  to 
ruin.  They  have  all  that  individuality  ol  character  which  gives  a  book  genuine  interest  and 
sure  success.” — Examiner.  ........ 

“This  work  is  one  of  wonderful  variety,  full  of  illustrations  of  life  in  all  classes  and  in  many 
commies,  and  is  sure  to  be  extensively  read  by  the  public,  and  wherein  we  find  another  proof 
of  how  much  more  strange  truth  may  be  than  the  wildest  fiction  ."—Athenaeum. 

“Mr.  Stretton  relates  the  whole  history  of  his  chequered  life.  ’1  he  story  has  a  momentous 
moral,  llis  autobiography  is  indeed  full  of  useful  lessons,  and  we  recommend  our  younger 
readers  to  siudy  it."— Press.  .  , 

"Mr.  Stretton  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  family  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  but  his 
fortune  be.  uine  considerably  impoverished,  and  he^  became  gold-digger,  fisherman,  shepherd, 
&c.  llis  Australian  adventures  are  really  amusing.” — Spectator. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street.  _ 

Next  week,  with  Illustrations,  1  vol. 

(AN  the  MOUNTAIN  :  being  Experiences  of  Abraham  Black 

and  Jonas  White,  Esquires,  Moralists,  Photographers,  Fishermen,  and  Botanists.  By 
George  Tcuwell,  M.A. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. _ 

MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d. ;  post  free  32  stamps, 

TRIE  EAR  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  and  on  the  Pre- 

-A  vention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Square. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Is.;  post  free  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR,  arising  from 

Rheumatism*  Gout,  and  Neuralgic  Headache.  Rbnshaw,  356  Strand,  W. 


nnilE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — ADVERTISEMENTS 

A-  for  the  October  Number  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  by  the  25th  ;  BILLS  by  the  27th 
instant. 


London  :  Trooner  &  Co.,  10  Paternoster  Row. 


rPHE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  Sept.  13,  1862.  3d. 

Contents  : 

Temperance  and  its  Advocates  — Work  in  the  Bakin?  Trade  —  On  Suicide:  Age,  Sex,  and 
Method  — On  Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Air  —  The  International  Temperance  and 
Prohibitive  Congress  — The  Vegetarians  — Evening  Schools— Our  Lunatic  Population  — 
The  Day. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  August  in  neat  wrapper  is  now  ready ,  Is.  3d. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 

DEFEATED  —  WOUNDED  —  CAPTURED.  —  In  EUN. 

_ One  Penny. _ _ _ 

Now  ready,  handsomely  hound  in  Magenta  cloth,  gilt,  4s.  6d.;  post  free,  5s.,  the 

QECOND  VOLUME  of  FUN,  with  Engravings  by  talented 

^  Artists,  and  Humorous  Articles  by  distinguished  Writers. 

_ Office,  80  Fleet  Street,  London. _ 

HPHE  CHALMERS  HOSPITAL  —  ROME.— The  BUILDER 

of  Friday  contains  a  fine  View  and  Plan  of  the  Chalmers  Hospital,  Banff,  Ephesus,  and 
the  Temple  of  Diana— Colour  Printing— A  Walk  and  Talk  in  Rome— Antiquities  of  Wells — 
New  Materials  for  Life  of  Vanbrough,  &c.  &c.,  and  all  the  Art  News.  4d.,  or  by  post  5d- 
_ 1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Newsmen. _ 

HPHE  CHURCH  INSTITUTE  CIRCULAR.— The  September 

Number  published  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  recess  on  the  first 
Friday  in  each  month.  Id.— London  :  Hugh  Williams  &  Co.,  32  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  And 
of  nil  Booksellers  in  town  and  country. 


MEW  FRENCH  POLITICAL  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 

“  LA  SEMAINE  UNIVERSELLE.”  Edited  in  Paris,  8  Rue  Miromesnil.  Printed  iii 
Brussels.  A  Literary,  Scientific,  Commercial,  and  Financial  Review.  Tlie  articles  by  wi  iters 
of  the  first  eminence — Price,  for  England,  one  year,  30s.;  six  months,  16s. ;  three  months,  9s- 
Payment  received  in  postage  6tamps,  either  in  Paris  or  by  the  London  agents,  Delizy,  Davis,. 
&  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill.  Tlie  First  Number  free  on  application. 


HANDBOOK  OF  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

HHHE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  COMPARA- 

TIVE  GRAMMAR,  applied  to  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Clark,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Proprietary  School,  Taunton. 
London:  Longman,  Grukn,  &  Co..  14  Lud<?ate  Hill. 

On  Friday  next,  tlie  ibtn  mst.,  1  vol.  ovo. 

THE  SOUTH  VINDICATED :  being  a  Series  of  Letters 

written  for  the  American  Press  during  the  Canvass  for  the  Presidency  in  1860 
with  a  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  John  Brown  Raid,  und  a  Survey  of  the  Result 
of  the  Presidential  Contest  and  its  Consequences.  By  the  Hon.  James  Williams,  late 
American  Minister  to  Turkey.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Baker  Hohkiks. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgaie  Hill. 


The  Fourth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  eminpnt  Artists,  8vo.  21s_ 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth;  or  4to.  with  Proof  Impressions,  31s.  6d. 


HPHE  MIND  :  its  Powers,  Beauties,  and  Pleasures.  By  Charles 

J-  Swain.  F.R.S.L. 


“  Gn  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this  poem, 
we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  its  mind 
or  its  heart,  its  soul  or  its  dress.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  master  spirit,  and  Swain  need  not 


fear  that  it  shall  not  outlive  him.  The  other 
poems,  which  form  one  half  of  the  volume*, 
are  full  of  mind,  nature,  sweetness,  and 
taste.” — Fraser' 8  Magazine. 


ENGLISH  MELODIES.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  or  with  bevelled 

covers,  gilt,  7s. 

“Of  all  our  song  writers  there  is  none  I  Charles  Swain.  There  is  life  and  soul  in  llis 
more  loveable,  none  more  musical  than  |  verse.” — Critic. 


LETTERS  of  LAURA  D’AUVERNE. 

or  with  bevelled  cover",  4s.  Gd. 


Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth ; 


“  Charles  Swain  is  one  of  our  few  poets  of 
whom  posterity  will  take  note.” 

Literary  Gazette. 


“  To  thousands  these  poems  will  be  as  dear 
and  acceptable  as  Burns’s  to  a  Scotchman.” 

New  Quarterly  Review. 


London  ;  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  FIill. 


A  New  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

HPHE  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By 

-A-  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academies, 
of  Rome,  Turin,  &c.  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged;  with  Notes  and 
References. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Just  published,  post  8vo.  doth,  3s.  6d. 

A  NALYTICAL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  and  Senior 
Classical  Moderator  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  and 
Free  School,  Stockport. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


This  day,  No. 24,  Shilling  Volume  Library,  complete,  Is. 

TV/r ADAME  PRUDENCE.  By  Thomas  Archer. 

_ London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

This  day,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  Yol.  IV.  of 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  An  Illustrated  Record  of 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe.  Edited  by  W.  F. 
Ainsworth,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Exquisitely  Illustrated.  Also,  Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  7s.  6d.  each. 
_ London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  Vol.  III.  of 

DUE  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE.  The  cheapest  volume  ever 

published,  containing  534  pages  of  entertaining  and  instructive  Literature,  with  Engravings 
from  designs  by  the  most  eminent  artists, 

_ Loudon:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

This  day,  never  before  published,  2s. 

TTNDISCOVERED  CRIMES.  By  “Waters,”  Author  of 

“  Recollections  of  a  Police  Officer,”  “  Experiences  of  a  Real  Detective,”  &c.  & c. 

N.B _ This  intensely  interesting  work  surpasses  in  dramatic  effect  and  narrative  power 

anything  hitherto  produced. 

_ London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

This  day,  never  before  published,  complete,  2s. 

DECOLLECTIONS  of  an  IRISH  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 

^  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  H.  R.  Addison. 

***  This  work  records  the  extraordinary  career,  extending  over  thirty  years,  of  the  late 
celebrated  Major  Voltes,  Chief  Police  Magistrate  of  Munster,  his  surprising  pursuit  of 
“  Whiteboys,”  “Terry  Alts,  ’  and  “  Peep-o-Day  Boys,”  and  liis  marvellous  escapes  from  all 
kinds  of  plots  to  entrap  and  assassinate  him. 

_ London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

Now  ready,  6vo.  670  pp.  6s. 

ENGLISH  PURITANISM  :  being  Documents  Relating  to  the 

^  Settlement  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662  ;  with  an 
Historical  Introduction.  By  Peter  Bayne,  Esq.,  A.M. 

London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  Sold  also  at  the  Offices  of  the  Central  United 
Bartholomew  Committee,  10  Broad  Street  Buildings,  E.C. _ 

Just  published,  Is. 

XT  ANDY-BOOK  on  PUBLIC  MEETINGS.  By  James 

JLJL  \vALxer  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

_ Walter  Weldon  &  Co.,  Falcon  Court,  Fleet  Street. _ 

This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

r]PIIE  COMMON  SENSE  of  the  WATER  CURE :  a  Popular 

Description  of  Life  and  Treatment  in  a  Hydropathic  Establishment.  By  Captain 
J.  H.  Lukis,  late  of  the  Gist  Regiment,  and  the  North  Durham  Militia. 

London;  Robert  Hardwicks,  192  Piccadilly. 
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Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 
THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 


Mr.  HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  RAVENSHOE. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  £1  11s.  GcL 

“  Admirable  descriptions,  which  place  ‘  Ravenshoe  ’  among:  the  first  class  of  English  novels. 
Of  the  story  itself  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly:  the  author  seems  to  possess  almost 
every  essential  for  a  writer  of  fiction.” — London  Review. 

“Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  has  certainly  the  power  of  constructing  a  story  which  hangs  well 
together;  hut  the  power  of  telling  a  story  is  not  Mr.  Kingsley’s  only  merit  as  a  writer  ....  he 
has  the  eye  and  the  imagination  of  a.  poet.  ....  He  is  able  to  put  the  details  of.a  great  scene 
upon  his  canvas  with  a  clear  and  vivid  picturesqueness  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  general  effect,  and  he  groups  and  sketches  the  figures  of  the  scene  well  and 
effectively.  He  paints  the  sea-coasts  of  the  West  of  England,  and  the  fishers  of  those  coasts, 
with  the  truth  of  one  who  knows  and  loves,  as  Mr.  Hook  paints,  the  fishermen  of  Sussex,  and 
the  short  waves  of  the  Channel.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Really  a  first-rate  novel.” — Press. 

”  A  better  told,  and  more  interesting  novel,  has  not  appeared  for  some  time  past.” — Observer. 

“  The  characters  he  brings  upon  the  stage  are  to  him  no  mere  phantoms,  but  real  flesh  and 
blond  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  carries  his  readers  away  with  him,  transporting  them  to  scenes 
which  glow  vividly  before  their  eye9.” — Parthenon. 

“  A  novel  of  wonderful  spring  and  force  and  humour.”— National  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GIBRALTAR, 

AND  OF  ITS 

POLITICAL  RELATION  TO  EVENTS  IN  EUROPE, 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF 

THE  MOORISH  DYNASTY  IN  SPAIN  TO  THE 
LAST  MOROCCO  WAR. 

By  CAPTAIN  SAYER,  Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar. 

TIMES. 

“  The  very  explicit  title-page  of  Captain  Sayer’s  book  indicates  its  purport  as  a 
general  history  of  the  Fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  its  pretensions,  therefore,  as  a 

necessary  complement  to  the  account  of  its  celebrated  siege . Gibraltar  has 

sustained  no  less  than  fourteen  sieges,  and  its  entire  history  will  be,  therefore, 
attracting  to  the  nation  which  held  it  through  the  most  protracted  of  all  of  them.” 

ATHENAEUM. 

“  Histories  of  the  sieges  of  Gibraltar  since  its  capture,  and  the  negotiations  for  its 

recovery  on  the  part  of  Spain,  are  copiously  and  fairly  told  by  Captain  Sayer . 

These  details  are  of  d  ep  interest . The  value  of  Gibraltar  to  England  above 

all  other  fortresses,  above  all  other  conceivable  fortresses,  arises  from  the  peculiarity 
of  its  situation  and  character.” 


LONDON  REVIEW. 

“  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  write  the  ‘  History  of  Gibraltar.’ . Captain  Sayer 

has  told  this  exciting  story  well,— he  writes  simply  and  forcibly,  and  with  a  hearty 
interest  in  his  theme,  and  has  accordingly  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  book.” 

GUARDIAN. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

All  the  best  "Works  of  the  Season  and  of  tho  past  Twenty  Years 
are  in  Circulation  at  this  Library. 

The  Collection  includes  a  large  supply  of  every  recent  work  of  HISTORY,  every  genuine 
BIOGRAPHY,  all  the  best  bonks  of  TRAVEL  and  ADVENTURE,  every  important  work 
in  RELIGION  and  PHILOSOPHY,  and  all  works  of  acknowledged  merit  in  POETRY 
and  FICTION. 

Lists  of  Works  recently  added  and  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  will  be  forwarded, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

“ Murlie’s  Lists, ...  be  it  remembered,  represent  the  main  sources  of  the  general  information 
now  in  vogu e.’’— Saturday  Iieview. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MU  DIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON :  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 
AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary . 

Central  Offlcps  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


NOTICE.  — Every  Subscriber  to  Circulating  Libraries  should 
read  THE  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  for  September,  price  2d. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  1  vol.  8yo. 

THE  PUBLIC 

LIFE  OF  LOKD  MACAULAY. 

Bv  FREDERICK  ARNOLD,  B.A. 

Of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

“This ‘Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay '  is  rendered  more  valuable  from  the  citations  which,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  been  taken  from  writings  unknown  or  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  general  reader;  and  the  author  lias  rescu'  d  from  possible  oblivion  some  important  frag¬ 
ments,  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  their  biographical  value.”— Observer. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers,  1  vol. 

ME.  SALA’S  NEW  WORK, 


“  Captain  Sayer  has  diligently  collected  and  carefully  arranged  most  of  what  is  to 

be  found  respecting  the  events  of  which  the  Rock  has  been  a  witness . Excepting 

the  great  cities  which  have  been  the  centres  and  pivots  of  history,  there  .are  few  spots 
about  which  the  tides  and  currents  of  war  and  commerce  have  continued  so  incessantly 
to  eddy.” 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  6G  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Sept.  13,  contains  : 

Reviews  : — COL.  TORREN’S  TRAVELS  IN  LADAK. 

GAYDON,  CIIANSO  .  DE  GESTE. 

MISS  COBBE  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION- MISS  FAITHFULL  ON  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

THE  SLAVE  POWER.  By  Professor  Cairnes. 

BARREN  HONOUR.  By  the  Author  of  “  Guy  Livingstone." 

VACATION  TOURISTS  IN  1861. 

UEBEK  DAS  REC11T  AUF  WAIIRHEIT. 

A  VISIT  TO  NORTHERN  JAPAN.  No.  HI. 

A  MINE  OF  DELIGHTS. 

Foreign  Correspondence:— SALTZBURG. 

Science: — MR.  COOKE'S  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISTT  FUNGI. 

THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  TRURO. 

Fine  Artsi-STAINED  GLASS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
Music  and  the  Drama:-THE  CLASSIC  DRAMA  IN  PARIS. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


ACCEPTED  ADDRESSES. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

***  It  is  from  this  work  that  Mr.  Sala  is  giving  public  readings. 


On  October  1  will  be  published,  in  3  vols. 

THE  LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET 

By  M.  E.  BRADDON. 

Dedicated,  by  Special  Permission,  to  Sir  Edwaiid  Bulwer  Litton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  &c. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  a  NEW  NOVEL,  2  vols. 

TWO  LIVES. 

By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


LONDON:  TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


In  a  few  days,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Forty  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  handsomely  bound 

in  cloth,  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE,  Author  of  “Doctor  Thorne,”  &c. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 


T\E  PORQUET’S  POPULAR  WORKS:— 

■U  NOUVELLES  CONVERSATIONS  PARISIENNES.  3s.  6d. 

FRENCH  GRAMMATICAL  ANNOTATIONS.  Is.  lid. 

QUESTIONS  sur  l’HISTOIRE  d’ANGLETERRE.  Is.  Cd. 

POESIES  pour  la  JEUNESSE  (Premier  Cours).  3s.  Cd. 

TURNING  ENGLISH  IDIOMS  into  FRENCH.  3s.  Gd. 

FRENCH  PLAYS,  for  the  Young  of  either  Sex.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

LE  FRANC  BAVARD.  3s.  Gd. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

And  may  be  had  of  the  Author,  at  his  Scholastic  Agency.  14  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Twelfth  Edition,  revised  by  M.  A.  Thibaudin,  12mo.  cloth,  3s. 

/CONVERSATIONS  FAMILIERES  ;  or,  Conversational 

A-V  Lesmns  for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies.  In  Flench  and  English.  By  F.  Ghandineau,  late 
French  Muster  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  &c.  Twelfth  Edition,  revised 
by  M.  A.  Thibaudin. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

ELLIS’  EXERCISES,  BY  REV.  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

COLLECTION  of  ENGLISH  EXERCISES  ;  Translated 

from  the  Writings  of  Cicero,  for  Schoolboys  to  Re-translate  into  Lat'n  ;  and  adapted  to 
the  principal  Rules  in  the  Eton  Syntax,  with  occasional  References  to  other  Grammars.  By 
W.  Ellis,  M.A.  Revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  Twenty-fourth 
Edition,  corrected.  12mo.  roan,  3s.  Gd. 

A  KEY  to  the  Second  and  Third  Parts,  with  References  to  the  Original.  12mo.  cloth,  3s. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  and  the  other  Proprietors. 

Eighth  Edition,  ls.j  by  post  13  stamps, 

/AN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

A/  of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearslev,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  SuckviUe  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  706  pp.  5s. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  BLUE  BOOK: 

Taxation  as  It  Is,  and  as  It  Ought  to  Be  ; 

WITH  A  PRACTICAL  SCHEME  OF  TAXATION. 

The  whole  Re-written,  Enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  Parliamentary 

Returns.  With  an  Index. 

LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE. 

New  Deference  Book  for  Students  and  Libraries. 

Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  950  pp.  12s.  Gd. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  DATES; 

A  Dictionary  of  Reference  to  all  the  most  Important  Events  in  the  History 
of  Mankind  to  be  found  in  Authentic  Records. 

By  GEORGE  II.  TOWNSEND. 

LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE. 
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13  GnrcAT  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS. 


HP  RAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard.  1vol. 
“  Captain  Lennard  describes  British  Columbia  as  a  country  in  which  the  steady  emigrant 
may  thrive,  whether  as  miner,  manufacturer,  or  agriculturist.  He  was  two  years  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  North  American  Continent ;  he  made  numerous  land  excursions,  with  a 
visit  to  the  Frazer  River,  in  Columbia,  and  to  New  Westminster,  the  capital ;  he  cruised  round 
Vancouver’s  Island  in  a  yacht,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  few 
of  which  have  been  familiarly  known  to  Europe.  We  leave  tins  lively  and  interesting  volume 
to  the  reader.” — Athenaeum. 

ITALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Sec. 

“  A  most  important  and  stirring  book.  To  say  that  it  is  interesting,  would  be  toexprewinadc- 
quately  the  absorbing  power  it  exercises  over  the  mind.”— Daily  News.  “Whoever  wishes  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  lias 
done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabcne’s  ample  volumes,  which  arc 
written  in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  All  the  Year  Round. 

HjMIE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  tlie 

National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  liis  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPIIANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

“  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.”— Saturday  Review. 

IpEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

‘‘  This  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  books— probably  the  best  woman’s  book— of  the  year.  It  is 
full  of  living  interest.  It  is  the  genuine  and  simple  utterance  of  experiences,  interesting,  touch¬ 
ing,  and  useful  to  be  known.  It  contains,  besides  the  details  of  prison  life,  a  series  of  sketches  of 
prison  characters,  various  and  curious,  which  are  Yivid  and  interesting  as  the  liveliest  inventions 
of  the  novelist.  ’  '—Examiner. 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Messrs.  IIhrst 

&  Blackett  will  shortly  publish  ‘the  AUTHORIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION  of  this  work.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  fid. 

HPHIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

HENRY  F.  CHORLEY.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  Bound  and 

Illustrated,  5s.  Forming  the  new  volume  of  Hurst  &  Blackett’s  Standard  Library  of 
Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  Works.  “A,  pleasant  and  very  readable  book.”— Athenaeum, 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

npIIE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “The 

-*-•  Rifle  Rangers,”  & c.  3  vols. 

"jVTEASURE  for  MEASURE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Greymore.” 

A*JL  »  « Measure  for  Measure  ’  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  story,  and  there  fs  a  refine¬ 
ment  about  the  author’s  style  which  might  recommend  an  even  less  remarkable  production. 
Beatrice  Clyde,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  and  natural  creation.”— Post. 

TOIIN  ARNOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mathew  Paxton,”  &c. 

“A  sensible  and  kindly  novel,  in  which  scenes  oflife  in  a  great  manufacturing  town  arc 
pleasantly  contrasted  with  rural  sketches  from  John  Arnold's  Northumbrian  home.  It  is 
pleasant  reading  for  the  idler  of  the  South,  while  it  is  iull  of  talk  upon  home  questions  that 
concern  and  interest  the  worker  in  the  North.” — Examiner. 

HpRUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

“  This  novel  will  prove  attractive.  The  author  has  fulfilled  her  task  with  consummate 
skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season.”— Messenger. 

nOHE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGII.  By  the  Author  of 

-A  “  MARGARET  AND  HEP.  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  .1  vols. 

“The  author  of  this  interesting  tale  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  proved  to  the  public  her 
extraordinary  power  in  delineating  and  illustratinglhe  affections.  The  lesson  is  one  of  impres¬ 
sive  fore e."— Daily  News. 

TQRYANSTON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  R.adecliffe,  Author 

-®— '  of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  S:c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hod.  Emily  Eden.  2  vols. 

“  A  clever  book.”— Athenaeum.  “  A  very  well-written  story.  The  designing  and  ambitious 
Laura  is  ably  sketched.”— Observer. 

/A WEN :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  and  “No 

Church.”  3  vols.  “  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever 
and  pleasant,  and  the  tone  is  good.” — Athenaeum . 

JOHN  and  I.  3  vols.  K,p„4„ 


SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


AMERICA  BEFORE  EUROPE.  Principles  and  Interests. 

By  the  Count  de  Gasparin.  Post  8vo.  be. 

HP  IIE  EXCHANGE.  Volume  I.  Comprising  a  complete  Half- 

Annual  Review  of  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Exchange.  With  nearly 
100  Original  Papers  on  Current  Topics  by  the  first  writers  of  the  day.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

lOn  Monday. 

npIIE  ORIGIN  and  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE,  and  of  the  Early  Literature  it  embodies.  By  George  P.  Marsh,  Author  of 
“Lectures  on  the  English  Language.”  8vo.  cloth.  [Ow  Tuesday. 

r  1UIE  FARM  and  FRUIT  of  OLD.  From  Virgil.  By  a 

Market  Gardener.  Price  Is. 

TTSQUE  AD  CCELUM ;  or,  the  Dwellings  of  the  People.  By 

Thomas  Hare,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fcp.  Is. 

HUH]  CHARITIES  of  LONDON:  a  Guide  to  640  Public 

Institutions.  By  Sampson  Low,  Jun.  With  an  Analysis  and  Copious  Index.  Pep.  cloth 
extra,  4s.  Gd. 

TpOOTSTEPS  BEHIND  HIM.  A  Novel  of  English  Life. 

By  William  J.  Stewart.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  31a.  6d. 

BASIL.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  “  Woman  in 

JYhite.”  An  entirely  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  With  Frontispiece  by  John 
Gilbert.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  5s. 

THHE  PEARL  of  ORR’S  ISLAND;  a  Story  of  the  Coast 

J-  of  Maine.  By  Mrs.  Bkecker  Stowe,  Author  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  “Minister’s 
Wooing,”  &c.  Complete  in  I  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Engraving  on  Steel  by  John  Gilbert, hand¬ 
somely  hound  in  cloth,  5s.  Also  an  Edition  of  the  Second  Fart,  uniform  with  the  popular  Edition 
of  the  First  Fart,  2s. 

CP  HE  PROGRESS  and  PRESENT  STATE  of  BRITISH 

INDIA  :  a  Manual  for  General  Use,  based  upon  Official  Documents  furnished  under  the 
authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  .Secretary  of  State  for  India.  By  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq., 
Author  of  “A  History  of  the  British  Colonies,”  &  c.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

TNTERNATIONAL  LAW ;  or,  Rules  Regulating  the  Inter- 

course  of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  By  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Army.  8vo.  943  pp.  calf,  38s. 

SLAVERY  and  SECESSION  in  AMERICA:  a  Manual 

LA  of  American  Affairs  from  the  Election  of  President  Lincoln  to  the  Present  Time.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  With  numerous  Appendices  and  Tables.  Together  with  a  Reply  to  the 
Fundamental  Arguments  of  Mr.  James  Spence,  contained  in  his  work  on  the  American 
Union  ;  forming  a  valuable  Manual  of  Reference  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  subject. 
With  Map.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

E  COTTON  TRADE :  a  Diagram  showing  the  Fluctuations 

in  the  Prices  of  American,  Brazilian,  and  Surat  Cotton,  from  1821  to  1802;  also  of 
American  and  West  Indian,  from  1800 to  1820.  By  Thomas  Ellison,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  “A 
Handbook  of  the  Cotton  Trade.”  On  One  Sheet,  40  in.  by  30  in.  3s.  plain.  7s.  coloured. 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION,  in  regard  to  the  POLICY  of 

A.  ENGLAND  and  the  INTERESTS  of  the  UNITED  STATES.  By  Euastus  E. 
Biuelow.  Royal  4to.  cloth,  3Gs. 

THE  WONDERS  of  the  EXHIBITION :  a  Plain  Guide,  or 

A  What  to  See  in  One  Visit.  Sixth  Thousand.  Gd.,  or  by  post  7d. 

PRINCE  ALBERT’S  GOLDEN  PRECEPTS :  a  Memorial 

of  the  Prince  Consort:  comprising  Maxims  and  Extracts  from  Addresses  of  his  late  Royal 
Highness.  Many  now  for  the  first  time  collected  and  carefully  arranged.  With  an  Index. 
Royal  lGmo.  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

TYR.  HUNTINGTON’S  CHRISTIAN  BELIEVING  and 

LIVING.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

PROFESSOR  DAWSON’S  ARCIIAIA.  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition,  post  8vo.  Gs.  _ _ 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  CHARLES  V. 

Translated  by  Leonard  Francis  Simpson,  M.R.S.L.  Post  8vo.  price  Gs.  Gd. 

T)E  WITT’S  JEFFERSON  and  the  AME- 

RICAN  DEMOCRACY.  Translated  by  R.  S.  H.  Church.  8vo.  price  14s. 

T)E  TOCQUEVILLE’S  DEMOCRACY  in 

AMERICA.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  price  21b. 

T)E  LA  RIVE’S  REMINISCENCES  of 

COUNT  CAVOUR.  Translated  by  Edward  Rom  illy.  8vo.  price  8s.  Gd. 

QANDBY’S  HISTORY  of  the  ROYAL 

ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  all  the  Members.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  30s. 

Gilt  HENRY  HOLLAND’S  SCIENTIFIC 

ESSAYS  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Second  Edition,  revised,  Svo. 
price  14s. 

GIR  BENJAMIN  BRODIE’S  PSYCHOLO- 

GICAL  ENQUIRIES.  Part  the  Second.  Fep.  Svo.  price  6s. 

MAX  MULLER’S  LECTURES  on  the 

SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  Third  Edition,  revised,  8vo.  price  12s. 

"REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG’S  LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of 

WELLINGTON;  partly  from  the  French  of  M.  Brialmont,  partly  from  Original 
Documents.  Svo.  Portrait,  price  15s. 

J  CRD  BACON’S  LETTERS,  LIFE,  and 

“  occasional  WORKS.  Edited  by  James  Spedding,  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  price  2is. 

T  ORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

■  LAND.  Volume  the  Eighth,  completing  the  Edition  in  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Memoir,  price  Gs. 

nONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

YY  jcpxsTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  People's  Edition,  condensed,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  Maps,  Sic., 
price  12s. 

"REAMISH’S  LIFE  of  the  ELDER  BRUNEL, 

the  Engineer.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait,  Svo.  price  14s. 

T  1FE  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By 

^  Julius  Lloyd,  M.A.  Tost  Svo.  price  7fl.  Gd. 

TVTENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS  from  ITALY 

and  SWITZERLAND.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  Second  Edition,  post  Svo. 
price  2s.  6d. 

PEAKS,  PASSES,  and  GLACIERS.  By 

Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Second  Series,  edited  by  E.  S.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  President. 
2  vols.  price  42s. 

ip  AW  All,  its  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  By 

Manley  Hopsins,  Hawaiian  Consul-General.  Post  Svo.  price  12s.  Gd. 

PANADA  and  the  CRIMEA :  Sketches  of  a 

Soldier's  Life.  By  the  late  Major  G.  Ranren,  R.E.  Post  8vo.  Portrait,  price  7s.  6d. 

TTERZEGOVINA ;  or,  Cmer  Pacha  and  the 

Christian  Rebels.  By  Lieut.  G.  Arbuthnot,  R.H.A.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

Y OLCANOES.  By  G.  Poulett  Sckope,  M.P., 

F .R.S.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Illustrations,  Svo.  price  15s. 

lYCLLINGER’S  GENTILE  and  JEW  in  the 

“SL^  COURTS  of  the  TEMPLE  of  CHRIST.  Translated  by  Rev.  N.  Darnell,  M.A. 

2  vols.  8vo.  price  21s. 

JTORNE’S  CCMPENDICUS  INTRCDUC- 

JL  JL  TI0N  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  throughout  and 
re-edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayrb,  M.A.  Post  Svo.  Maps  and  Vignettes,  price  9s. 

A  RCHDEACON  SANDFCRD’S  BAMPTCN 

LECTURES  on  the  MISSION  and  EXTENSION  of  the  CHURCH  at  HOME. 
Svo.  price  12s. 

QUNSETS  and  SUNSHINE;  or,  Varied 

Aspects  of  Life.  By  Erskiae  Neale,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Exning.  Post  8vo.  price  8s.  Gd. 

JALLICE  :  a  Tale.  By  L.  N.  Comyn.  Post 

*  8vo.  price  Os.  Gd. 

TMPRESSIONS  of  ROME,  FLORENCE,  and 

TURIN.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy  Herbert.”  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

’THEBES,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants,  An- 

cicnt  and  Modern.  By  A.  II.  Rhino,  F.S. A.  Royal  8vo.  Illustrations,  price  18s. 

TYEITH  JOHNSTON’S  G  AZETTEER  of  the 

■*  WORLD.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  February  1862, 8vo.  price  30s. 

WfAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREA- 

SUllY.  Twelfth  Edition,  oorrected  and  extended  to  the  Present  Time,  fep.  8vo. 

price  lCs. 

TVTAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  extended  by  T.  Spencer  Cobdold,  M.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  000  Woodcuts,  prior  10s. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.’S 

NEW  ROOMS, 

50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  -  HAND, 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 


These  beautiful  Rooms  contain  Pianofortes  of  every  description,  by  every  celebrated  maker  of  London,  &c.,  and  form  a  collection  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  other  Establishment. 

The  Instruments  are  classified  in  the  following  manner :  — 

ROOM  No.  1.  — PIANOFORTES  of  every  description  from  TEN  to  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  2.  — PIANOFORTES  from  THIRTY-FIVE  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  3.  — PIANOFORTES  from  SIXTY  to  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS;  also  HARMONIUMS 
of  the  best  kinds. 

ROOM  No.  4.  —  HARMONIUMS  of  every  description  from  SIX  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS. 

ROOMS  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  are  appropriated  to  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  for  Hire,  and  include  Instruments 
of  every  kind,  by  Alexandre,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Erard,  Ac.  Ac. 

Purchasers  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  side  by  side,  Pianofortes  by  every  recognised  maker,  and  of  forming  a  far  more  correct  judgment 
of  their  various  merits  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  factories,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which  necessarily  differ  greatly, 
and  frequently  deceive  the  ear  even  of  the  most  skilful. 

The  superiority  of  tone  of  ALEXANDRE’S  Harmoniums  is  too  well  established  to  need  any  comment.  An  immense  assortment  may  be  seen, 
suitable  to  the  School-room,  Church,  or  Drawing-room,  ranging  in  price  from  Five  to  Eighty-five  Guineas. 

Any  Instrument  may  be  exchanged  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  purchase,  should  it  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  perfectly  new  Pianoforte  or  Harmonium  may  be  hired,  if  taken  for  twelve  months  certain. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

CHAPPELL  &  CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  PIANINO :  a  very  elegant  Pianoforte,  of  a 
small  size,  but  with  the  full  compass,  check  action,  and  perfect  touch  ; 
admirably  adapted  to  small  rooms,  yachts,  boudoirs,  Ac.  Excellent  for 
keeping  in  tune :  and  the  cheapest  Pianoforte  with  check  action  yet 
made.  Price  25  Guineas,  either  in  rosewood  or  walnut.  Height,  3  ft.  4  in. 

CHAPPELL’S  ENGLISH  MODEL  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE.— 
To  amateurs  preferring  the  pure  English  tone  of  the  BROADWOOD  and 
COLLARD  quality,  the  English  Model  will  be  found  the  most  perfectly 
satisfactory  instrument  at  a  moderate  price.  The  action  is  of  the  same 
simple  description  as  the  above  makers’,  and  therefore  especially  adapted 
to  the  country,  where  the  more  complicated  actions  are  objectionable  to 
the  tuners. 

In  elegant  Rosewood  case,  with  full  fret,  similar  in  all  respects  to  other 
instruments  at  50  Guineas,  price  35  Guineas.  In  splendid  walnut 
(similar  to  other  CO  Guinea  instruments),  40  Guineas. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  price  50  Guineas ; 
or,  in  handsome  walnut,  GO  Guineas. — This  instrument  has  (unlike  other 
Cottage  Pianofortes)  Three  Strings,  and  the  fullest  Grand  compass  of 
Seven  Octaves.  It  is  strengthened  by  every  possible  means  to  endure 
the  greatest  amount  of  wear,  and  to  stand  perfectly  in  any  climate.  The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  description  ;  the  tone  is  round,  full,  and  rich; 
and  the  power  equal  to  that  of  a  Bichord  Grand.  The  case  is  of  the  most 
elegant  description,  in  rosewood  ;  the  touch  elastic  ;  and  the  repetition 
very  rapid.  No  Pianoforte,  in  all  respects  comparable,  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  England  at  the  same  price.  Every  instrument  will  be  war¬ 
ranted,  and  (if  desired)  exchanged  within  twelve  months  of  the  purchase. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS.  —  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE  HARMONIUMS  and  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description, 
nearly  (if  not  quite)  as  good  as  new,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Second¬ 
hand  Instruments  of  every  description,  and  in  great  variety,  by  BROAD¬ 
WOOD,  COLLARD,  ERARD,  CHAPPELL;  KIRKMA'N,  Ac. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

awarded  to 

ALEXANDKE  &  CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 

NEW  FIVE-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  the  best'' 
of  all  makers.  In  oak  case,  with  a  compass  of  Four  Octaves.  Perfect  for 
the  Cottage,  School,  or  Choir.  Price  Five  Guineas.  At  CHAPPELL’S, 
50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  with  Five 
Octaves,  two  footboards,  and  in  oak  case.  These  instruments  are  lower 
in  price,  and  superior  to  all  other  cheap  Harmoniums.  Descriptive 
Lists  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  A  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  by  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE. — No.  1,  with  double  key-hoard,  8  stops,  and  3k  rows  of  vibra¬ 
tors,  in  rosewood  case,  45  Guineas.  No.  2,  with  double  key-board, 
22  stops,  and  6  rows  of  vibrators,  in  rosewood,  or  polished  oak  case, 
price  70  Guineas.  These  instruments  surpass  all  others  for  Church  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  equally  adapted  to  the  Organist’s  use  in  a  Drawing-room. 
They  are  especially  manufactured  to  resist  the  ill-effects  of  damp,  which 
is  too  common  in  churches,  and  are  consequently  not  liable  to  derange¬ 
ment.  Testimonials  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  Alexandre  Harmo¬ 
niums,  from  Professors  STERNDALE  BENNETT  and  Sir  GEORGE 
OUSELEY ;  also,  from  Dr.  RIMBAULT,  Mr.  GOSS,  Mr.  TURLE, 
Herr  ENGEL,  and  the  most  eminent  Professors  and  Organists,  with 
full  Descriptive  Lists,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  CHAPPELL 
A  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 

ALEXANDRE  DRAWING-ROOM  HARMONIUMS. 

No.  1.  Three  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

rosewood  case . 25  Guineas. 

„  2.  Eight  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

rosewood  case . 35  „ 

„  3.  Sixteen  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  voix 

celeste,  Ac.  (the  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  .  CO  „ 


AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 
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ITALY. 

WHEN  Garibaldi  and  his  followers  have  been  disposed 
of  for  the  time,  the  Italian  Ministry  will  still  feel  the 
embarrassment  of  its  position.  Rattazzi  is  clever,  versatile, 
and  possibly  patriotic,  but  he  represents  neither  the  hopes 
nor  the  pride  of  his  countrymen.  His  accession  to  office  was 
preceded  by  a  public  declaration  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion 
to  France,  and  it  was  immediately  occasioned  by  personal  com¬ 
plications  which  too  much  resembled  an  old-fashioned  palace 
intrigue.  Garibaldi  has  to  a  certain  extent  exonerated  the  , 
Minister  by  asserting  that  he  never  expected  any  good  at  his 
hands ;  but  although  it  would  have  been  criminal  to  encourage 
the  insane  Roman  enterprise,  prudent  inaction  will  be  but 
little  appreciated  if  it  is  attributed  to  French  dictation.  Italy 
has,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  become  so  dependent  on 
France  that  any  public  display  of  deference  is  peculiarly  un¬ 
popular.  The  desire  for  the  evacuation  of  Rome  is  founded 
rather  on  a  dislike  of  foreign  interference  than  on  the  supposed 
expediency  of  resuming  the  ancient  capital.  The  Pope  is 
perhaps  furthering  the  real  interests  of  Italy  by  permanently 
denationalizing  himself  and  the  system  which  he  represents ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  provoking  to  see  an  enemy 
protected  and  maintained  by  a  professed  patron  and  friend. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  Italian  politicians 
still  cherish  an  obstinate  reliance  on  the  friendship  and  good 
faith  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  If  he  has  sometimes  opposed 
the  just  demands  of  Italy,  they  argue  that  he  has  always 
yielded  at  the  proper  moment ;  and,  giving  him  credit  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  betraying  the  Grand  Dukes  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  they  trust  that  at  the  proper  time  he  will  also  leave 
the  Pope  at  their  mercy.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  France 
lias  long  enjoyed  the  lucrative  privilege  of  thinking  for  the 
Continent.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  French  language  has 
facilitated  the  circulation  of  an  imaginary  history  and  of  a 
/  -political  literature  which  inculcates  in  a  thousand  forms  the 
merits  of  the  great  nation.  Spain  and  even  Germany  see 
themselves  in  French  mirrors,  and  Italy  has  not  been  a  nation 
long  enough  to  devise  principles  and  theories  for  herself.  On 
the  whole,  Rattazzi  perhaps  represents  the  real  belief  of  the 
educated  classes  more  faithfully  than  Garibaldi  himself;  but 
it  is  felt  that  the  recognition  of  foreign  supremacy  ought  to  be 
understood  rather  than  expressed. 

The  evacuation  of  Rome,  which  perhaps  never  was 
provable,  seems  to  have  passed  into  a  still  more  remote 
contingency  through  the  failure  of  a  premature  attempt. 
At  Caprera,  Garibaldi  was  an  unknown  force  in  the  hands  of 
Italy,  and  Cavour,  or  those  who  held  his  place,  could  negotiate 
with  the  advantage  of  a  combatant  who  has  reserved  his  fire. 
After  the  conquest  of  Naples,  no  achievement  of  the  great 
adventurer  seemed  impossible ;  and  although  it  was  easy  to 
expose  the  weakness  of  any  particular  project,  neither  friends 
nor  enemies  were  certain  that  some  unexpected  success  might 
npt  derange  ordinary  calculations.  The  mine  has  exploded, 
the  alarm  has  subsided,  and  the  French  hold  on  Rome  has  been 
tightened  to  resist  the  passing  menace.  Italian  diplomatists 
can  no  longer  point  to  the  existence  of  a  mysterious  danger 
as  a  reason  for  the  concession  of  just  demands.  Their  only 
argument  is  now  an  army  and  navy,  which  is  in  no  degree 
formidable  to  France,  a  nation  which  can  no  longer  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  ready  to  rise  at  the  call  of  the  popular  leader,  and  that 
vague  possibility  of  a  great  religious  rupture  with  the  Papacy 
which  General  Dur  ando’s  circular  note  shadows  out  as  the 
resource  of  Italy  if  driven  to  extremity.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  either  French  or  Italian  statesmen  gravely 
discuss  in  private  the  reasons  which  effervesce  in  the 
windy  periods  of  Imperialist  pamphleteers.  The  two  hundred 
millions  of  Catholics  who  are  supposed  to  insist  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  temporal  power  are  almost  as  imaginary  as 
the  conventional  demands  which  are  put  forth  in  their  name.  ! 


The  world,  perhaps,  contains  at  most  three-fourths  of 
that  number  of  members  of  the  Latin  communion,  and  the 
greater  number  of  Catholics  care  as  little  as  the  Italians  them¬ 
selves  for  the  political  condition  of  the  Holy  See.  The  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  Papal  power  might,  under  the  control  of  the 
Italian  Government,  become  dangerous  to  the  spiritual  inde¬ 
pendence  of  foreign  nations,  is  only  worthy  ot  rhetoricians  who, 
like  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  scarcely  take 
the  trouble  to  condense  phrases  into  fictions.  The  First 
NAroLEON  might,  perhaps,  have  found  a  new  instrument  of  his 
,  pervading  despotism  in  the  Parisian  Pope  whom  he  at  one 
time  hoped  to  establish ;  but  it  is  only  where  temporal  autho¬ 
rity  is  already  supreme,  that  ecclesiastical  control  can  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  secular  prince.  Nicholas  I.  tormented  his  subjects 
under  the  pretence  of  a  divine  right,  but  his  spiritual  de¬ 
spotism  depended  on  his  soldiers  and  policemen.  No  Frenchman 
seriously  believes  that  he  would  be  disturbed  in  his  religious 
relations  by  any  influence  which  Victor  Emmanuel  reigning 
at  Rome  could  exercise  over  his  neighbour,  the  Pope.  If  an 
amicable  arrangement  were  really  effected,  the  Holy  See  would 
perhaps  be  less  dependent  than  at  present ;  anjj.  yet  the 
French  Government  is  constantly  complaining  that  Cardinal 
Antonelli  resists  all  its  demands,  although  his  Court  is  only 
kept  in  existence  by  the  aid  of  the  French  garrison. 

The  latent  power  which  was  ascribed  to  Garibaldi  was, 
perhaps,  most  useful  as  a  security  against  foreign  projects  of 
territorial  spoliation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
Italians  have  weakly  or  corruptly  listened  to  French  over¬ 
tures  for  the  cession  of  various  portions  of  the  existing  king¬ 
dom.  It  may  have  been  insinuated  that  the  religious  scruples 
of  France  might  yield  to  patriotic  impulses,  if  Sardinia,  or  an 
additional  stretch  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  were  given  up  in 
exchange  for  Rome,  with  the  further  hope  of  aid  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Venice.  As  it  is  necessary  in  modern  times  to 
cover  all  projects  of  plunder  by  a  theory,  M.  de  la 
Gueronniere  and  other  moralists  of  his  stamp  are  ready 
to  explain  that  injustice  is  done  if  any  neighbouring  country 
advances  in  power  and  prosperity  without  equivalent  aggran¬ 
dizement  to  France.  The  value  of  an  excuse  consists  not  in 
its  validity,  or  even  in  its  plausibility,  but  in  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  to  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  it.  A 
negotiation  for  the  dismemberment  of  Italy  might  be  covered 
by  the  great  name  of  Cavour,  and  the  contrivance  of 
universal  suffrage  can  always  be  applied  to  the  sanction  of  a 
robbery.  Against  a  transaction  of  this  kind  Italy  could  always 
have  appealed  to  the  sound  instinct  of  Garibaldi.  The  hero, 
whom  his  countrymen  can  scarcely  bear  to  disavow  in  his 
insane  act  of  sedition,  would  have  united  the  nation,  and 
coerced  the  Government  to  support  him  in  resistance  to  an 
overt  act  of  French  rapacity.  It  might  have  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself  to  hunt  him  out  of 
Caprera  as  well  as  out  of  Nice ;  and  even  in  France  the 
public  opinion  of  the  multitude  would  perhaps  have  been 
affected  by  the  general  sympathy  for  the  popular  favourite. 
In  Italy  at  least,  treason,  in  opposition  to  a  treasonable  policy, 
would  have  been  universally  condoned. 

The  Italian  Government  could  not,  if  it  would,  replace 
Garibaldi  in  the  position  which  he  occupied  three  months 
ago ;  but  his  faculty  for  benefiting  his  country  is  perhaps  not 
wholly  exhausted,  and  though  the  watch-dog  has  broken  his 
chain,  and  disturbed  the  flock,  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  get  rid 
of  him  in  compliance  with  the  importunities  of  the  wolf.  It  is 
impossible  to  punish  Garibaldi  ;  and  in  attempting  to  degrade 
him,  the  Government  would  only  confirm  the  existing  alienation. 
With  all  his  faults,  Garibaldi  represents,  more  than  any  other 
living  man,  those  elements  of  character  on  which  the  national  re¬ 
generation  must  depend.  The  model  of  the  youth  of  Italy  should 
be  a  soldier,  because  their  liberty  depends  on  their  readiness  to 
defend  it ;  and  he  ought  not,  like  the  ideal  hero  of  modern 
France,  to  be  a  selfish  and  rapacious  conqueror.  Imprudence 
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and  want  of  political  aptitude  are  not  demoralizing  defects, 
although  they  impair  or  destroy  practical  efficiency  for 
good.  An  amnesty,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  chiefly 
dictated  by  considerations  of  practical  convenience,  might 
fairly  be  justified  as  a  proof  that  the  Government  concurs  in 
the  design  of  recovering  Rome,  while  it  reserves  to  itself  the 
selection  of  the  proper  opportunity  for  the  enterprise.  It  is 
well  for  a  nation  which  has  not  yet  cemented  its  internal  unity 
to  be  actuated  by  a  common  motive  and  a  common  hope. 
Garibaldi’s  impulses  are  right  in  their  direction,  though  they 
may  be  irregular  in  their  operation ;  nor  should  the  enemy  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  foreigner  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  servile 
agents  of  priestcraft  and  reaction.  The  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  Deputies  who  have  shared  in  the  Sicilian  sedition  would 
be  removed  by  abandoning  the  whole  prosecution  in  deference 
to  the  merits  and  services  of  Garibaldi.  It  is  perfectly  reason¬ 
able  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  breach  of  the  laws ;  but  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  impair  in  any  way  the  character  of  a  Parliament  which  has 
generally  displayed  exemplary  wisdom  and  moderation.  Many 
of  the  Deputies  who  have  recommended  the  release  of  their 
imprisoned  colleagues  are  exempt  from  all  suspicion  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  their  enterprise.  Poerio,  since  his  return  to  public 
life,  has  often  been  accused  of  undue  timidity,  and  the  party 
with  which  he  acts  habitually  discourages  all  violent  measures. 
It  is  fortunate  when  the  fairest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of 
escaping  from  a  difficulty  is  also  the  easiest.  In  doing 
nothing,  the  Italian  Ministers  will  do  what  is  best  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

“  mHE  best  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Americans,” 

JL  according  to  one  of  their  most  impenetrable  admirers, 
is  “the  resolute  fearlessness  with  which  they  look  facts  in 
“  the  face.  The  Union  party  make  no  attempt  to  represent 
“  things  as  more  favourable  than  they  are.”  The  Federalists 
have  lately  had  an  abundance  of  facts  to  look  in  the  face,  and 
in  a  certain  sense,  they  may  be  said  to  have  contemplated  them 
with  resolute  fearlessness.  The  New  York  Times  heads  the 
narrative  of  the  retreat  to  Centreville  with  the  remarkable 
title  of  The  Last  Gasp  of  the  Rebellion.  The  Old  World  has 
not  yet  learned  the  same  fearlessness,  although  men  are  every¬ 
where  disposed  to  explain  away  their  own  failures,  and  to 
represent  facts  as  more  favourable  than  they  really  are.  No 
Austrian  or  Prussian  gazetteer  would  have  described  Austerlitz 
or  Jena  as  the  last  gasp  of  the  moribund  French  Empire. 
Three  months  ago  the  Northern  armies  were  threatening 
Richmond,  and  now,  after  an  unexampled  succession  of  defeats, 
they  are  crouching  behind  the  fortifications  of  Washington; 
but  the  chronic  habit  of  boasting  is  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
national  character  and  in  the  very  language,  that  the  reverse  of 
fortune  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  indigenous  narratives  of 
the  war.  The  assumption  that  rebellion  is  at  its  last  gasp 
means  that  the  Confederates  have  achieved  successes 
which  already  exceed  probable  expectation.  The  exertion 
of  vigour  and  prudence  by  no  means  suggests  the  inference 
that  all  available  resources  have  been  exhausted  in  one  final 
and  useless  effort.  Even  Northern  complacency  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  the  South  is  directed  and  led  by  able  statesmen 
and  by  skilful  generals ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  their 
great  enterprise  should  cause  their  inevitable  ruin  at  the 
moment  when  it  has  been  '  crowned  by  complete  \dctory .  It 
is  possible  that  foreign  residents  in  America  may  exaggerate, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  profound  discouragement  Avhich 
they  trace  in  the  midst  of  universal  vapouring;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  habitual  insincerity  of  public  Avriters  and 
speakers  is,  at  the  bottom,  fully  appreciated  by  the  com¬ 
munity  Avhich  nevertheless  insists  on  the  suppression  of 
unpalatable  truth.  When  General  Pope’s  despatch  of  August  3  o 
Avas  published  at  Washington,  there  Avere  few  svho  believed 
that  he  had  only  lost  8,000  men,  or  that  the  enemy  had  lost 
double  the  number.  When  his  imaginary  triumph  Avas,  on 
the  folloAving  day,  changed  into  a  disastrous  retreat,  the 
general  mortification  and  alarm  Avere  scarcely  aggravated  by  a 
shade  of  disappointment. 

General  Pope’s  exclusive  interest  in  the  enemy’s  line  of 
retreat  has  been  effectually  superseded  by  the  necessity,  which 
he  had  anxiously  disclaimed,  of  looking  to  his  own.  Plis 
obnoxious  general  order  for  the  plunder  of  Virginia  has  also 
been  practically  Avithdrawn  by  the  evacuation  of  the  hostile 
territory  which  Avas  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Laws  of  Avar.  With  a  force  Avhich  Northern  journalists  estimate 
at  200,000  men,  he  has  succeeded  in  reaching,  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  shelter  of  the  lines  before  Washington:  The  last  gasp 
of  rebellion  indicates  a  force  of  constitution  which  had  seldom 


been  attributed  to  Secession  even  in  its  prime.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Confederate  Generals  have  now  become  practically 
intelligible,  although  it  i3  evident  that  the  accounts  are  still 
incomplete.  Until  a  history  of  the  Avar  has  been  published 
on  Southern  authority,  it  Avill  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
Avhether  the  plan  of  attack  was  carried  out  Avith  complete 
success.  An  extraordinary  source  of  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  entire  change  of  front  which,  after  his  retreat 
from  the  Rappahannock,  converted  Pope’s  left  into  his 
right.  The  relative  positions  of  a  line  of  battle  are  gene¬ 
rally  named  on  the  supposition  that  an  army  moves  from 
its  basis  of  operations;  but  when  Pope  faced  round  toAvards 
Washington,  the  reporters  began  to  describe  the  Western 
i  extremity  of  his  army  as  the  left,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  resumed  the  former  nomenclature  Avhen  he  again  looked 
southward  from  CentreArille.  At  the  beginning  ot  the  last 
!  week  in  August,  General  Jackson,  Avith  extraordinary  daring, 
marched  round  the  right  Aving  of  the  Federal  army,  and  threw 
himself  Avith  30,000  on  its  rear.  The  Noav  Fork  papers 
unanimously  announced  the  impending  capture  of  their  most 
dreaded  enemy,  although  former  experience  might  have  taught 
them  that  his  movements  augured  little  good  to  his  adversaries 
or  pursuers.  One  of  his  objects  Avas  effected  by  the  seizure 
and  destruction  of  large  stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  by  the  stoppage  of  raihvay  communication  between 
Washington  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  army.  The  principal 
motive  of  his  advance  may  have  been  to  precipitate  Pope’s 
Avithdrawal  from  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan,  where 
he  Avould  have  been  comparatively  near  Burnside’s  position  at 
Acquia  Creek.  From  the  26th  to  the  28th  of  August,  the 
Federal  troops  began  to  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy ;  and 
on  the  29th  the  battle  at  GroVetoAvn  ended,  after  enormous 
loss,  Without  a  decisive  result.  Both  the  armies  seem 
to  have  fought  in  the  opposite  direction  to  their  proper 
line  of  advance,  although  General  Pope’s  right  or  eastern  Aving 
may  not  have  been  absolutely  separated  from  its  communica¬ 
tions  with  Washington.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Lee,  com¬ 
manding  the  Confederates  in  chief,  Avas  pressing  hard  on  the 
rear ;  and  on  September  1  he  seems  to  have  effected  a 
junction  Avith  Jackson,  though  the  direction  of  his  advance 
has  not  yet  been  intelligibly  described.  In  the  battle  Avhich 
ensued,  the  Federals  Avere  entirely  defeated,  and,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  M‘Do\vell’s  division  once  more  fled  in  confusion 
across  the  historical  field  of  Bull’s  Run.  The  Avay  Avas  open 
to  Centreville,  Avhere  General  Pope  made  a  stand  before  he 
finally  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Potomac. 

During  the  week  of  battles,  Burnside  was  at  Acquia,  and 
M'Clellan  at  Alexandria.  Their  failure  to  support  their 
colleague  in  the  field  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  General  Lee  threatened  the  Federal  line  so  as  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  different  armies.  According  to  one  statement, 
G  eneral  Burnside  has  been  driven  to  the  shelter  of  his  gunboats, 
and  M'Clellan’s  inaction  is  scarcely  explained  by  the  apocry¬ 
phal  rumour  that  his  soldiers  were  in  open  mutiny,  “  cheering 
“for  Jeff.  Davis.”  It  is  even  more  incredible  that  the  Abo¬ 
litionists  should  have  any  excuse  for  denouncing  the  late 
Commander-in-Chief  as  a  wilful  traitor.  If  General  Lee 
advanced  by  his  oAvn  right,  so  as  to  cut  off  Burnside 
from  Pope,  his  forces  might  afterwards  have  been  interposed 
between  the  main  army  and  M'Clellan  at  Alexandria.  The 
plan  of  the  attack  seems  to  have  practically  resembled  the  short 
campaign  of  1815,  when  Napoleon  threAV  himself  betiveen 
Wellington  arid  Blucher,  Avith  the  successful  result  of  beat¬ 
ing  the  Prussians  separately  at  Ligny.  The  movement  of 
Jackson  round  the  enemy’s  right  Aving  precisely  corresponds 
to  the  operation  which,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
opinion,  ought  to  have  been  effected  by  the  French  left.  It 
Avas  to  prevent  an  attempt  to  pass  round  his  right  into  his 
rear  that  the  Duke  left  15,000  men  idle  during  the 
decisive  struggle  at  Waterloo,  and  though  he  is  severely 
blamed  by  the  majority  of  military  critics,  he  maintained  to 
the  end  of  his  life  that  he  had  only  taken  a  necessary  precau¬ 
tion.  The  Confederates  seem  to  have  been  strong  enough  to 
operate  against  both  wings  of  the  Northern  army,  and  skilful 
enough  to  concentrate  all  their  forces  at  the  vital  moment. 
It  is  Avonderful  that,  in  one  battle-field  after  another, 
they  should  contrive  to  outnumber  their  formidable  enemy, 
but  masses  of  men  are  useless  in  default  of  skill  and 
energy  in  handling  them.  Rebellion  has  probably  many  other 
gasps  to  utter  before  it  finally  expires.  Far  aAvay  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  an  important  Confederate  success  has  been  accidentally 
dwarfed  by  the  great  victory  in  Virginia ;  and  Tennessee  is 
rapidly  writhing  itself  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Northern  invader. 

Another  Southern  State  is  likely  to  be  partially  liberated 
by  the  advance  of  the  Confederate  army.  General  Jackson, 
alter  contributing  largely  to  the  triumph  of  his  cause,  has 
continued  his  march  across  the  Upper  Potomac  into  the  friendly 
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territory  of  Maryland.  In  no  other  part  of  the  continent  has 
Federal  despotism  been  so  obnoxious,  and  hitherto  so  irresistible. 
After  a  State  election,  more  than  half  the  successful  candidates 
were  imprisoned  at  the  will  of  the  President,  because  they 
would  have  formed  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  against  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  General  Jackson  will  be 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  if  there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  permanent  liberation  from  Northern  occupation. 
The  Confederate  General  will  at  least  receive  all  the  assistance 
and  information  which  may  further  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
His  present  movements  have  perhaps  a  military  rather  than 
a  political  object,  as  by  moving  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy  he 
compels  him  to  leave  the  shelter  of  his  fortifications  to  protect 
the  indispensable  communication  with  the  North.  If  the 
Baltimore  railway  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  the 
President  and  the  rest  of  the  Government  must  abandon 
Washington.  During  the  whole  of  the  last  winter,  the 
Potomac  was  blockaded  by  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  and  the  entire  supplies  of  the  army  and  the 
capital  were  conveyed  by  railroad  from  Baltimore.  The 
large  army  which  is  now  collected  at  Washington  may  per¬ 
haps  be  strong  enough  to  protect  its  own  communications ; 
but  as  long  as  Jackson  is  on  the  left  of  the  Potomac,  it  will 
scarcely  be  available  for  an  operation  in  Virginia.  The 
command  of  the  rivers  and  6f  the  sea  is  the  only  remaining 
element  of  Federal  superiority,  or  rather,  it  rescues  the 
Northern  armies  from  irretrievable  ruin.  But  for  the  gun-- 
boats,  Burnside  must  have  surrendered  at  Acquia,  even  if 
M‘Clellan  had  been  able  to  make  his  way  from  Alexandria. 
The  celebrated  Captain  Wilkes  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  both  belligerents  to  bombard  a  fort  on  the  James 
River;  but  even  the  New  York  papers  have  no  longer  any 
enthusiasm  to  spare  for  his  safe  and  useless  achievements. 
By  this  time,  Corcoran  is  probably  as  completely  forgotten  in 
the  North  as  if  any  exploit  which  he  had  ever  performed 
had  entitled  him  to  ephemeral  applause.  The  immoral 
habit  of  affecting  enthusiasm  for  the  undeserving  heroes  of 
the  hour  is  one  of  the  causes  which  have  dwarfed  and 
stunted  the  political  and  military  capacity  of  Federal 
America. 


LA  FRANCE  AND  ROME. 

THE  solution  which  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  promised 
has  at  last  appeared,  and  a  very  poor  solution  it  is. 
Curiosity  has  been  miserably  rewarded.  It  turns  out  that  the 
secret  that  the  oracle  had  to  reveal  was  merely  the  exploded 
and  impossible  scheme  of  an  Italian  Federation.  There  is 
to  be  an  Italy  of  the  North,  under  Victor  Emmanuel  ;  and 
an  Italy  of  the  South,  under  a  nameless  king ;  and  a  Central 
Italy,  under  the  Pope.  To  state  this  is  quite  enough  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  great  manifesto  of  La  France,  has  fallen 
dead,  because  everyone  sees  that  its  conclusion  belongs  to 
the  land  of  dreams.  But  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  this 
sketch  of  the  future  of  Italy  represents  very  nearly  what  the 
Emperor  would  like  to  dream  of  as  possible.  M.  de  la 
Gueronniere  has  been  writing  what  the  Emperor  may  very 
probably  long  to  see  accepted,  even  though  he  is  convinced 
that  its  acceptance  is  impossible.  The  pattern  after  which 
the  thread  of  Italian  fate  is  to  be  woven  is  a  very  pretty 
pattern  to  the  taste  of  many  Frenchmen.  If  there  could  but  be 
a  federation  such  as  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  paints,  it  would 
answer  a  variety  of  purposes.  Northern  Italy  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  State,  and  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  France  for  creating 
it.  The  Pope  would  reign  under  a  perpetual  and  indisputable 
title  at  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  world  ought  to  be  contented 
with  this.  The  Roman  people  would  be  happy,  for  they  would 
have  the  same  civil  administration,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same 
chance  of  growing  rich  as  the  other  Italians ;  and  Naples  would 
be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piedmontese,  who  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  hold  it  by  sheer  force.  Italy 
would  thus  have  everything  it  could  want,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  have  no  terrors  for  France.  M.  de  la  Gueronniere, 
even  in  the  nervous  jealousy  of  his  patriotism,  conceives  France 
able  to  cope  with  a  weak  federation  of  three  discordant  States. 
Thus  the  Emperor  would  have  the  credit  of  pleasing  everybody, 
and  of  once  more  uniting  liberty  vfith  order.  Probably  this 
is  very  much  the  end  of  the  Italian  question  which  he  desires ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  very  unlike  what  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  in  England  seem  to  think 
best  for  Italy.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  a  traditional 
part  of  the  policy  of  those  vrho  conceive  themselves  to  represent 
the  framers  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  alienation  of  Naples 
•would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Northern  Italians,  whose  patriotic 
ardour  is  the  constant  subject  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  sneers;  and 


the  retention  of  the  Quadrilateral  by  Austria  would  be  highly 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Disraeli  has,  on  several  occasions  during 
the  last  session,  boasted  that  his  views  on  Italian  matters 
are  much  more  in  harmony  ■with  those  of  the  Emperor  than 
the  views  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Cabinet ;  and  this  manifesto  of 
M.  de  la  Gueronniere  goes  far  to  corroborate  his  assertion. 
Fortunately,  although  the  Emperor  and  Mr.  Disraeli  may  be 
agreed,  Italy,  England,  and  all  the  liberal  portion  of  France 
think  the  other  way. 

No  one  of  the  parties  to  be  included  in  the  proposed 
federation  would  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  The  Italians 
have  set  their  heart  on  unity.  For  this  they  have  fought  and 
suffered,  have  stifled  provincial  jealousies,  have  entered  what 
seemed  to  many  of  them  the  service  of  an  unknown  sovereign, 
have  submitted  to  be  drilled  by  Piedmontese  officers  and 
snubbed  by  Piedmontese  officials.  For  this  ancient  capitals 
have  given  up  the  splendour  and  the  gossip  of  Courts.  It  is 
this  that  has  inspired  all  Italy  with  new  life,  and  made 
Sicily  as  anxious  for  change  as  Parma  or  Modena  could 
be.  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  tells  the  Italians  that  this 
longing  for  unity  is  foolish.  They  are  children  crying 
for  the  moon.  Perhaps  so ;  but  if  this  is  what  they  want, 
who  is  to  make  them  reasonable  and  long  for  a  neat 
federation  expressly  adapted  to  make  Italy  for  ever  powerless 
in  Europe?  The  Romans  present  a  still  more  insuperable 
difficulty.  They  are  the  people  who  most  ardently  long  to  get- 
rid  of  the  Pope,  and  if  they  were  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  have  no  more  scruple  in  extinguishing  the  Papacy  than 
a  French  prefect  has  in  extinguishing  an  opposition  candidate 
at  an  election.  It  would  be  in  vain  that  the  Pope  had  his  terri¬ 
tory  guaranteed  him  against  foreign  Powers  —  that  is,  against 
his  neighbours  in  Federal  Italy  —  unless  he  were  also  guaranteed 
against  his  own  subjects,  and  to  do  this  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army  is  absolutely  indispensable.  To  this,  however, 
M.  de  la  Gueronniere  replies,  that  under  his  management 
the  Romans  would  never  rise  against  the  Pope,  because  they 
would  never  have  any  motive  for  insurrection.  All  they  want 
is  good  government,  and  he  has  provided  for  their  having  it. 
He  does  not  propose  that  Italy  should  be  a  group  of  States, 
each  governed  after  its  own  fancy.  The  laws  of  all  are  to  be 
the  same,  the  army  is  to  be  the  same,  the  diplomacy  is  to 
be  the  same.  In  order  to  work  the  Federation,  there 
must  be  a  Federal  Government,  and,  perhaps,  a  Federal 
Parliament;  but  this  is  what  he  calls  a  question  of  detail. 
The  Pope  and  his  friends  would  think  it  anything  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  detail.  If  the  Pope  accepted  the  scheme)  he  would  be 
in  a  most  curious  position.  All  that  is  peculiar,  and  all  that 
in  the  eyes  of  Ultramontanes  is  most  sacred,  in  the  Papal 
system  of  government,  would  be  swept  away.  There  would 
be  no  Canon  Law,  no  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  civil 
tribunals,  no  jurisdiction  of  priests  over  laity.  If  all  the  laws 
of  Italy  were  to  be  the  same,  and  a  F ederal  Parliament,  repre¬ 
senting  all  Italy,  Avere  to  enact  them,  the  law-making  of  lay 
Italy  would  be  the  kvw-making  that  would  prevail.  The  Pope 
Avould  also  be  represented  diplomatically,  not  by  legates  and 
nuncios,  but  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Federation.  If  any¬ 
thing  could  tempt  the  Italians  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the 
project  of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  it  Avould  be  the  fim  of 
being  able  to  send  Ricasoli  to  represent  the  Pope  at  Paris. 
The  Pope  would  also  have  the  glory  of  contributing  his  quota 
of  troops  to  the  Federal  army ;  and  as  he  could  not  avoid 
complying  Avith  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  could  at  any  moment 
make  him  despatch  a  contingent  to  aid  in  the  great  fight 
against  Austria.  He  Avould  also  be  the  High  Priest 
of  the  Federation,  for  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  using  him 
in  this  capacity  that  is  to  be  the  great  inducement  for  the  rest 
of  Italy  to  put  up  Avith  him.  In  this  capacity  he  would,  of 
course,  be  called  on  to  return  thanks  for  the  victories  of  the 
national  forces ;  and,  perhaps,  the  first  great  occasion  on  Avhich 
he  appeared  in  his  nerv  character  Avould  be  that  of  celebrating 
a  Te  Deum  in  St.  Peter’s  to  honour  the  success  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  other  people,  whom  he  has  proved  not  to 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  against  the  faithful  and 
devout  Francis  Joseph. 

It  is  Avorth  Avhile  to  pursue  to  its  consequences  the 
scheme,  so  far  as  it  Avould  affect  the  Pope,  as  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  Avhole  plan  becomes  more  glaring  when  avo 
consider  that  it  Avould  be  even  more  impossible  lor  the  Pope 
to  accept  it  than  for  the  Italians.  The  Italians  Avould  lose 
their  nominal  unity;  but  they  Avould  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  Federation,  while  the  Pope  Avould  not  even  have  the  poor 
pleasure  of  standing  aloof  and  cursing  them.  He  Avould  have 
to  join  outAvardly  in  doing  the  very  things  he  most  reprobated. 
In  fact,  the  utter  unreality  and  dreaminess  of  the  whole  thing 
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is  so  transparent  that  we  may  reasonably  wonder  what  can  be 
thought  to  be  the  good  of  suggesting  it.  Perhaps  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  manifesto  may  be  conjectured  from  a  passage 
in  which  its  author  discusses  the  very  important  point  how 
this  great  scheme  is  to  be  started.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  Con¬ 
gress  is  the  only  instrument  big  enough  and  grand  enough  to 
employ.  He  sees  it  to  be  rather  doubtful  whether  England 
would  join  a  Congress  called  to  guarantee  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  ;  but  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
popular  nonsense  in  our  Italian  sympathies,  and  that  real  sen¬ 
sible  statesmen,  sitting  at  a  table  with  other  statesmen,  would 
consult  the  just  susceptibilities  of  France.  It  is  not  quite 
obvious  either  why  Russia  and  Prussia  should  meet  to 
pull  to  pieces  a  kingdom  the  existence  of  which  they 
have  just  recognised.  But  M.  de  la  Gueronnieiie 
passes  glibly  over  this ;  and  he  takes  for  granted  that  a 
Congress  could  be  got  together,  and  induced  to  approve  his 
scheme.  But,  supposing  this  were  done,  who  is  to  enforce  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  ?  No  one,  M.  de  la  GuERONNikRE 
replies.  It  would  be  shocking  and  intolerable  that  either 
Italy  or  the  Pope  should  be  compelled  to  yield.  The  decision 
of  the  Congress  would  only  be  a  solemn  record  of  opinion ; 
and  until  both  Italy  and  the  Pope  voluntarily  adopted  it,  the 
French  must  stay  at  Rome.  As  the  Pope  wishes  nothing 
more,  he  could  not,  obviously,  have  the  slightest  motive  what¬ 
ever  for  acquiescing  in  a  change  which  its  proposer  owns 
would  be  unpalatable  to  him.  The  occupation  of  Rome  by 
France  would,  therefore,  be  permanent ;  but  it  would  have  the 
indirect  sanction  of  the  Great  Powers.  This,  so  far  as  appears, 
is  the  only  possible  drift  of  all  this  talk  of  a  moonshine  Fede¬ 
ration.  The  Emperor  wants  to  stay  at  Rome,  but  he  wants  to 
stay  there  with  the  approbation  of  Europe  ;  and,  if  a  Con¬ 
gress  would  but  decide  on  an  impossible  scheme,  and 
tacitly  sanction  the  French  remaining  at  Rome  until  this 
impossible  scheme  became  possible,  no  one  would  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  France  holding  a  strong  military  position 
in  the  middle  of  Italy.  But  the  mere  announcement  of  the 
device  defeats  it.  A  Congress  cannot  meet  without  England, 
and  an  English  Ministry  that  proposed  to  join  a  Congress 
with  the  avowed  object  of  giving  a  good  colour  to  the  per¬ 
manent  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  would  be  simply 
mad.  Neither  Italy  nor  England  can  turn  the  French  out, 
but  they  can  set  the  occupation  in  its  true  light.  Henceforth, 
if  it  is  prolonged,  it  must  be  prolonged  on  the  ground  that 
France  wishes  to  keep  Italy  weak,  divided,  and  in  confusion, 
and  that  the  theories  of  foreign  Catholics  as  to  the  expediency 
of  keeping  the  Pope  at  Rome  are  to  prevail  over  the  cry  of 
the  wretched  Romans  for  law,  and  liberty,  and  life. 


THE  PREFECT  OF  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

F  the  House  of  Commons  continues  in  the  next  session  to 
enjoy  its  recent  leisure,  Mr.  Roebuck  will  probably  succeed 
in  calling  its  attention  to  the  petty  act  of  oppression  by  which, 
as  far  as  official  authority  can  prevail,  a  respectable  country 
gentleman  has  been  left  without  a  name.  The  reasons  which 
may  have  induced  Mr.  Jones  of  Clytha  to  adopt  the  name  of 
Herbert  concern  himself  and  his  family  alone ;  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  inquire  into  his  pedigree,  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with  his  nephew  or  cousin, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Llanarth.  A  Welsh  family  of  high  antiquity  and 
considerable  local  importance  may  be  trusted  to  preserve  the 
history  of  its  own  blood  and  alliances.  As  the  Sheikh,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Tcincred ,  answered,  when  he  was  complimented  on 
the  Scriptural  record  of  his  family  connexion  with  Moses, 
“  The  children  of  Rechab  need  no  books  to  inform  them  whom 
“  the  daughters  of  their  tribe  have  married,”  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that  Mr.  Jones  was  acting  consistently  with 
custom  and  propriety  in  assenting,  by  his  own  act,  to  the 
change  of  name  which  had  been  deliberately  made  by  the 
head  of  his  family ;  but  even  if  he  had  rivalled  in  silly 
vulgarity  the  real  or  fictitious  “  Norfolk  Howard  ”  ot 
the  advertisement,  it  would  be  not  less  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  privilege  of  every  Englishman  to  use  or  abuse  his  un¬ 
doubted  legal  rights  without  impertinent  interference  from 
the  Government  or  its  subordinates.  Lord  Llanover  ought 
to  be  made  to  understand  that,  when  his  political'  claims  were 
commuted  for  a  peerage  and  a  Lord- Lieutenancy,  the  Minister 
had  neither  the  intention  nor  the  power  of  making  him 
Prefect  of  Monmouthshire.  When  the  little  pigs,  as  Mr. 
Drummond  said,  are  too  many  for  the  natural  supply,  the 
supernumeraries  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  trough,  but  not 
to  be  let  loose  in  the  garden.  The  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant 
is  in  itself  not  a  little  invidious,  and  when  it  becomes  the 
reward  of  recent  services  and  the  stamp  of  sudden  elevation, 


its  functions  may  easily  be  converted  into  means  of  annoying 
former  equals,  and  of  carrying  out  local  feuds.  No  one  can 
be  surprised  that  one  county  magistrate  should  wish  to  mor¬ 
tify  another,  especially  when  the  families  are  connected  by 
marriage.  If  Lord  Llanover  had  fined  Mr.  Herbert’s 
keeper  for  trespass,  or  indicted  his  favourite  highway,  he 
would  have  acted  in  conformity  with  the  provincial  laws  of 
private  war,  and  he  would  have  been  exposed  in  his  turn 
to  retaliation  in  kind.  In  official  relations  he  represents  the 
Queen,  who  has  assuredly  neither  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
Mr.  Herbert,  nor  any  interest  in  perpetuating  the  patro¬ 
nymic  of  Jones. 

The  law  of  surnames  lies  in  a  nutshell,  nor  has  it  ever  given 
rise  to  difference  of  opinion  or  variety  of  decision  in  the 
Courts.  Whatever  is  forbidden  must  come  within  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  either  of  the  unwritten  law  or  of  some  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  while  on  this  subject  there  is  no  Statute- 
law,  the  Common-law  is  older  than  surnames,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  affect  them.  Even  the  Christian  name, 
which  is  the  ancient  mode  of  identification,  may,  for  some 
legal  purposes,  be  got  rid  of  by  repute.  The  surname  is  the 
appellation  by  which  a  man  calls  himself,  and  by  which  he  is 
known  to  his  neighbours.  There  are  remote  valleys  in  Wales 
where  family  surnames  are  still  imperfectly  adopted,  and  the 
son  of  Thomas  Jones  requires  no-  permission  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  call  himself  John  Thomas.  Originally,  all  sur¬ 
names  were  assumed  by  choice  or  by  accident,  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  new  estate,  or  even  the  adoption  of  a  different 
trade,  converted  Hill  into  Dale,  or  Smith  into  Baker.  In 
modern  times,  according  to  the  apt  observation  of  an  able 
writer  on  the  Herbert  controversy,  two  families  at  least  of  the 
highest  rank  have  changed  their  names  without  one  super¬ 
fluous  application  to  the  Crown.  About  1798,  the  Wes¬ 
leys  silently  assumed  the  name  of  Wellesley,  which  they 
afterwards  made  so  famous  ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  the  Dukes 
of  Somerset  renounced  all  the  historical  grandeur  of  their 
family  by  the  self-denying  affectation  of  subsiding  into  un¬ 
known  St.  Maurs.  In  neither  case  was  the  sound  retained 
when  the  spelling  was  altered,  for  a  second  innovation  was 
necessary  to  reconvert  St.  Maur  into  the  oral  Seymour.  One 
nobleman  probably  wished  to  avoid  an  association  with  the 
well-known  founder  of  a  religious  sect,  and  the  other  perhaps 
fancied  that  the  most  insignificant  Norman  took  precedence  of  the 
most  eminent  Englishman.  Wellesley  and  St.  Maur  were  pro¬ 
bably  early  appellations  of  the  respective  families,  as  Herbert 
in  the  Llanarth  pedigree  may  have  been  anterior  to  Jones. 
If  the  right  of  changing  the  name  had  been  disputed,  it  might 
have  been  argued  that  the  original  corruption  ought  to  be 
corrected  because  it  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  a  Royal 
licence.  Lord  Llanover  is  perhaps  actually  infringing  the 
imaginary  prerogative  on  which  he  relies  as  an  excuse  for  his 
petty  act  of  ill-nature. 

A  highly  competent  lawyer,  writing  under  the  signature  of 
T.  F.,  has  collected  in  a  little  pamphlet  on  Surnames  all  the 
cases  which  bear  on  the  question  in  dispute.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  analyse  a  string  of  decisions  in  which  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity  uniformly  consider  that  the  surname  may  be 
assumed  or  discontinued  at  pleasure.  The  custom  of  applying 
for  the  royal  licence  is  only  a  century  old,  and  several  judges 
have  declared  that  the  form  is  wholly  unnecessary,  excepting 
as  a  condition  which  may  have  been  prescribed  by  a  grantor 
or  testator.  T.  F.  cites  several  cases  in  which  the  Courts  on 
motion  have  altered  the  roll  of  attorneys  by  adding  or  sub¬ 
stituting  a  name  which  had  been  assumed  without  application 
to  the  Crown.  It  is  only  in  Monmouthshire  that  the  militia 
and  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  are  closed  to  gentlemen 
whose  new  family  names  are  not  palatable  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  There  is  at  least  no  other  county  in  which 
the  highest  local  functionary  would  attempt  to  annoy  a 
neighbour,  by  informing  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
supposed  objection  to  his  presentation  at  Court.  Lord 
Llanover  might  as  well  have  composed  newspaper  attacks  on 
Mr.  Herbert,  and,  indeed,  the  learned  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
on  Surnames  quotes  some  passages  from  a  local  journal  which 
unaccountably  coincide  in  language  and  argument  with  the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s  official  communications.  It  is  too  had 
that  a  would-be  Prefect  should  follow  the  example  of  his 
French  prototype  by  persecuting  the  subjects  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration  with  “  communicated  ”  articles,  as  well  as  with 
paternal  supervision  and  restraint. 

It  may  be  said,  that  although  a  private  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  take  any  name  which  he  chooses,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
cannot  be  controlled  in  his  appointment  of  militia  officers  or  of 
justices,  and  that  the  refusal  of  honorary  preferment  is  not 
equivalent  to  legal  persecution.  If  Lord  Llanover  had 
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chosen  to  vent  his  spite  without  giving  his  reasons,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  prove  that  he  had  abused 
his  official  discretion.  But  in  the  present  case,  he  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  Mr.  Herbert’s  son  is  excluded  from  the  militia 
only  because  he  declines  to  be  gazetted  in  a  name  which  is  no 
longer  his  own.  On  the  same  ground  he  practically  removes 
Mr.  Herbert  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  he  has 
wantonly  attempted  to  interfere  with  his  reception  at  Court. 
A  country  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  who  is  deprived 
of  the  local  duties  and  functions  for  which  he  is  properly 
qualified,  is  as  fully  entitled  to  complain  as  if  he  were  im¬ 
prisoned  or  lined  ;  and  the  official  intruder  who  disturbs  his 
comfort  would  be  lightly  punished  by  a  summary  disavowal 
and  reprimand.  The  Queen,  through  the  Secretary  at  War, 
can  give  the  commissions  in  the  militia,  and  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  exercises  unlimited  control  over  the  appointment  of 
magistrates.  Unluckily,  Lord  Westbury  has,  in  a  hasty 
moment,  sanctioned  his  subordinate’s  vexatious  interference 
with  private  rights.  In  an  official  letter,  he  states  that 
“  the  necessary  alteration  will  be  made  in  the  Commission 
“  of  the  Peace  when  Mr.  Jones  has  obtained  the  royal  licence 
“  to  assume  and  bear  the  name  and  arms  of  Herbert.” 
It  happens  that  there  is  no  Mr.  Jones  to  apply  for 
the  licence,  and  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  never  felt  the 
smallest  desire  for  new  armorial  bearings.  By  the  grant  of  a 
former  licence,  the  Crown  has  not  conferred  a  name,  but  re¬ 
cognised  the  Llanarth  family  under  the  name  of  Herbert.  It 
follows  that  Mr.  Herbert  of  Clytha  is  not  acting  from  discre¬ 
ditable  or  frivolous  motives,  although,  in  the  communique  of  the 
Monmouthshire  paper,  he  is  characteristically  accused  of  vanity 
and  caprice.  The  Lord  Chancellor  might  as  well  impose  the 
condition  of  his  substituting  a  blue  coat  for  a  black  one,  or  of 
putting  a  Gothic  front  to  his  house  if  it  happens  to  have  a 
Grecian  elevation.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  is 
not  contrary  to  law ;  and  unless  his  conduct  is  immoral  or 
indecorous  he  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  special  dis¬ 
qualification.  Mr.  Herbert  cannot  honourably  or  properly 
accept  any  office  under  the  name  of  Jones;  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ought  to  have  protected  him  against  the  petty 
vexations  which  result  from  neighbourly  dislike.  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  revived  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Sir  G.  Grey  will  not  repeat  the  singular  assertion  that  a 
new  name  can  only  be  legally  used  after  the  continuance  of 
its  legal  use  for  a  considerable  time. 


THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 

rpiIE  few  persons  who  hoped  that  the  recent  inquiry  into 
the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  would  lead  to  important  changes  must  have  read  with 
impatience  the  long  series  of  regulations  published  this  week, 
under  the  authority  of  Earl  Russell.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  novelties  in  the  system  now  established,  but  these  are 
very  few  and  very  minute.  The  mode  of  examining  attaches 
on  their  first  entering  the  service,  and  subsequently  on  their 
receiving  higher  appointments,  is  slightly  changed.  The  pay 
of  the  young  gentlemen  is  now  put  upon  a  definite  footing. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  of  gratuitous  labour,  they  are  to 
receive  the  magnificent  salary  of  150 1.  a  year.  Paid  attaches 
are  no  longer  to  be  called  attaches,  but  are  to  rejoice  in  the 
higher  style  of  Second  and  Third  Secretaries.  This  is 

the*  fashion  in  most  foreign  services,  and  our  attaches 
did  not  like  to  be  attaches  when  all  their  foreign  friends 
were  secretaries.  There  is  also  a  merciful  provision 
that  no  one  after  the  age  of  sixty  is  to  be  compelled  to 
serve  as  a  Third  Secretary.  Everything  must  be  provided 
for  in  regulations,  or  it  would  scarcely  have  seemed 
necessary  to  guard  against  a  Cabinet  Minister  having  so 
wanton  a  disregard  to  the  claims  of  age  as  to  force  a  poor  old 
creature  of  seventy  or  so  to  earn  his  1  50 1.  in  the  company  of 
young  dandies.  There  are  further  provisions  to  ensure  that 
diplomatists  shall  have  enough  money  to  travel  with  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  public  business,  but  not  enough  to  treat  their  wives 
to  a  trip — that  the  representatives  of  England  at  Courts  with 
which  we  may  be  obliged  to  cease  diplomatic  relations  shall  not 
lose  all  their  pay — and  that  heads  of  missions  shall  have  a  yearly 
holiday  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  These  are  the  changes 
which  Parliamentary  pressure  has  produced  in  the  service, 
and  if  they  are  small  they  are  good.  But  they  leave  untouched 
the  basis  of  the  present  system.  The  Diplomatic  Service  is 
still  to  be  filled  by  the  class  of  young  gentlemen  who  have 
interest  with  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  who  can  afford  to  pass 
four  years  in  looking  forward  to  the  happy  day  -when  they 
can  proudly  say  they  earn  150/.  a  year.  But  increased  care 
is  taken  that  those  selected  from  this  class  shall  not  be  in¬ 


competent  to  their  work,  and  shall  have  gained  a  fair  mastery 
over  the  subjects  they  are  most  concerned  to  know.  The 
other  changes  only  remedy  little  inconveniences  which  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  exist  in  the  style  and  in  the  mode  of 
paying  and  pensioning  diplomatists  of  different  grades.  For 
the  general  public,  they  have  no  interest  or  importance  what¬ 
ever. 

The  only  point,  therefore,  which  demands  attention  in  these 
new  regulations  is  that  of  the  examination  to  which  the 
candidates  for  diplomatic  pay  and  honours  are  to  be  subjected. 
The  great  blot  on  the  system  in  old  days  was,  that  men  got 
into  the  service  who  brought  it  into  ridicule,  who  could  not 
write  English  or  speak  French,  who  took  a  lofty  pride  in 
knowing  nothing  of  the  country  where  they  resided,  and 
regarded  questions  of  European  diplomacy  merely  as  the  bores 
appointed  by  Providence  to  balance  the  opportunity  of  giving 
good  dinners  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  chiefs  of  legations. 
There  was  no  reason  why  England  should  give  even  the  scantiest 
of  pay  and  an  honourable  position  to  such  men.  They  were  of 
no  use,  and  they  Avere  not  ornamental.  It  is  a  mere  popular 
mistake  to  suppose  that  an  ignorant  Englishman,  standing  apart 
like  a  star,  and  feebly  smiling  the  smile  of  insular  impertinence, 
adds  lustre  to  foreign  Courts.  A  young  diplomatist  should  be 
a  gentleman,  and  accustomed  to  good  society.  He  is  expected 
to  dance  and,  we  fear,  to  flirt.  But  he  should  also  be  a  man 
of  education  and  intelligence,  as  he  uses  the  name  of  England 
to  take  a  position  in  society.  To  ensure  this,  the  home 
authorities  have  for  some  time  insisted  on  his  passing  a 
preliminary  examination,  and  all  that  Earl  Russell  has  now 
done  is  to  make  the  examination  a  little  harder,  and  to  alter 
some  of  the  rules  under  which  it  Avas  conducted.  Hitherto, 
attaches  have  had  to  pass  their  principal  examination  on 
receiving  their  appointment  as  paid  attaches;  or  if  they  were 
out  of  England  Avhen  the  appointment  Avas  bestoAved,  then 
they  Avere  examined  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  coming  to 
England.  This  Avas  often  very  annoying,  as  it  frequently 
subjected  men  to  the  necessity  of  being  examined  at  a  time 
of  life  Avhen  examinations  should  long  ago  have  been  things 
of  the  past.  Under  the  new  regulations,  an  attache  can, 
if  he  pleases,  pass  a  single  examination  \Arithin 
six  months  after  nomination,  success  in  which  Avill 
save  him  from  any  future  examination.  This  examination 
is,  probably,  as  hard  and  as  extensive  as  it  could  have  been 
made  Avithout  driving  men  aAvay  from  the  service.  After  all, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  only  those  Avill  seek  to  pass  AArho 
are  content  to  live  in  foreign  towns,  and  Avho  can  afford  to  pay 
out  of  their  OAvn  pockets  for  their  gloves  and  boots  during  four 
years,  after  which  these  articles  Avill  be  supplied  them  by  a 
grateful  country.  The  attache  Avho  is  allured  by  this  prospect 
must  shoAV,  before  he  has  a  chance  of  entering  on  his  promised 
land,  that  he  knoivs  French  and  German  grammar  thoroughly, 
can  converse  in  French  with  perfect,  and  in  German  Avith 
tolerable,  fluency,  and  can  translate  accurately  from  and  into 
either  language.  He  must  also  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
political  history  of  Europe,  and  of  North  and  South  America, 
from  the  year  i  660  to  1 860  inclusive,  and  of  the  most  important 
international  transactions  during  that  period,  and  he  must  also 
knoAV  the  rudiments  of  maritime  and  international  laAV.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  elementary  and  non -professional  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  in 
Avliich  he  must  shoAV  a  certain  proficiency.  A  man  Avho  can 
do  all  this  cannot  be  a  fool,  so  far  as  book-learning  is  Avisdom. 
A  knoAvledge  of  tAvo  foreign  languages,  of  modern  history, 
and  of  international  laAV,  is  a  very  considerable  guarantee  that 
he  has  had  a  good  education  and  has  not  throAvn  it  aAvay. 

We  can  only  be  very  glad  that  the  diplomatic  service  has 
sufficient  attractions  to  induce  young  men  of  means,  of  stand¬ 
ing,  and  who  have  profited  by  a  good  education,  to  enter  it. 
Theorists  remark  that  if  Ave  paid  our  attaches  high  enough 
Ave  should  be  sure  of  getting  able  men  to  enter  it,  and  then 
we  might  open  the  field  to  competition.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  put  the  nation  to  useless  expense,  or  to  try  an  expe¬ 
riment  Avhich  might  be  hazardous,  and  Avhich  is  supported 
by  the  countenance  of  very  few  Avho  knoiv  Avhat  the  society 
of  foreign  capitals  is  really  like.  We  have  got  Avhat  Ave  Avant 
as  it  is,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reason  for  change. 
What  Ave  Avant  is  a  sufficient  number  of  young  diplomatists 
to  make  English  society  an  element  in  foreign  society,  and  to 
ensure  that  this  element  is  as  creditable  as  good  manners  and 
good  education  can  render  it.  We  also  want  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  who  shall  show  themselves  capable  of  high  posts  Avhen 
their  turn  comes,  and  Avhen  the  country  Avants  their  services. 
The  nomination  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  will,  in  the  Arast 
majority  of  instances,  secure  good  manners,  and  the  Examina¬ 
tion  Avill  secure  good  education.  Experience  also  sIioavs  that 
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at  almost  every  mission  there  is  at  least  one  young  diplomatist 
who  is  fit  to  rise — who  cultivates  the  literature,  and  takes  interest 
in  the  history  and  politics,  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent, 
or  who,  at  any  rate,  steadily  pursues  his  own  education  in  the 
line  to  which  he  naturally  leans.  The  names  of  Eome,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna  will  suggest  the  memory  of  several  men  of  this  sort 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the 
service. 

The  only  charge  that  is  ever  Brought  with  any  degree  of 
clearness  and  earnestness  against  English  diplomatists  is,  that 
they  do  not  pay  proper  attention  to  the  claims  and  needs  of 
British  sojourners  in  the  country  where  they  reside  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  England.  Of  course  there  is  sometimes  ground  for 
this  complaint.  Young  dandies  are  occasionally  supercilious  to 
those  they  consider  snobs  ;  but  the  snobs,  if  they  were  philo¬ 
sophers,  would  remember  that  this  superciliousness  is  often 
the  solitary  comfort  which  a  dandy  in  exile  possesses.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  an  English  subject  may  not  have  all  his  just  rights 
protected.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor,  lately  intimated  an  opinion  that  one  of  the  kindest, 
and  ablest,  and  frankest  of  British  Ministers  had  not  plagued 
a  foreign  Government  enough.  But  ordinarily,  anything  like 
a  real  grievance  is  taken  up  at  once  and  with  vigour ; 
and  British  subjects  get  generally  at  the  hands  of  Continental 
Governments  a  measure  of  justice  that  is  more  than  full.  In 
minor  matters,  perhaps  the  English  legations  are  not  very  civil ; 
and  it  requires  the  same  sort  of  moral  courage  to  ask  an  attache 
for  a  little  useful  information  as  it  does  to  give  a  Hansom  cab¬ 
man  sixpence.  But  most  of  the  complaints  against  our 
diplomatists  are  made  by  persons  who  have  no  ground  to  go 
on ;  and  these  persons  belong  almost  always  to  one  of  two 
classes.  Either  they  are  bold  Britishers,  who  have  acted  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  they  are  in, 
who  would  know  they  were  doing  wrong  in  England,  but  who 
think  that  the  Continent  is  a  great  playground  on  which  they 
are  entitled  to  be  turned  loose.  Then,  when  the  natives  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  game,  the  indignant  British  heart  swells  Avith 
anger ;  and  if  the  injured  man  is  not  backed  by  the  English 
Minister,  his  Avrath  boils  over  Avith  a  double  heat.  Or  else 
the  complainants  are  people  A\Thom  the  Minister  has  not  asked 
to  dinner,  but  who  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been  asked. 
We  have  little  sympathy  Avith  these  sufferers.  It  is  impossible 
that  an  English  Minister  should  ask  everybody  Avho  thinks 
himself  somebody ;  and  yet  this  is  what  is  demanded.  When 
society  Avas  small,  and  its  members  known  to  each  other, 
the  English  Minister  abvays  kneAv  either  the  traveller  him¬ 
self  or  some  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  traveller, 
and  asked  him  to  dinner ;  or  else  the  traveller  was 
not  in  society  at  all  and  never  expected  to  be  asked.  But 
noAV  there  is  no  beginning  or  end  of  English  society*.  There 
is  no  set  of  people  Avho  alone  are  society.  There  is  no  line  by 
which  it  can  be  recognised  Avhen  the  English  traveller  has  or 
has  not  a  claim  to  be  asked.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
English  Ministers  abroad,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  limit 
their  hospitalities  either  to  personal  acquaintances  or  to 
persons  of  very  high  and  undoubted  position.  This  is  a 
change  Avhich  is  not  due  to  their  niggardliness  or  their  pride, 
but  has  been  forced  on  them  by  the  alteration  Avhich  increas¬ 
ing  wealth  and  increasing  education  have  introduced  into 
English  society. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  AMERICA. 

ALL  controversies,  about  things  human  or  things  divine, 
are  subject  to  this  inconvenience — that  the  terms  in  use 
are  apt,  in  the  hands  of  a  slippery  advocate,  to  change  their 
meaning  from  time  to  time,  and  to  leave  the  disputants  in 
perplexity  Avhether  to  choose  the  unseemliness  of  giving  up 
their  Avatch-words,  or  the  unpleasantness  of  giving  up  their 
opinions.  We  seem  to  be  drifting  into  some  such  difficulty 
Avith  reference  to  the  Avords  “  despotism  ”  and  “  freedom.” 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Bright. 
He  has  probably  talked  more  in  favour  of  freedom,  and  in 
opposition  to  despotism,  than  any  man  alive,  upon  this  side, 
at  least,  of  the  Atlantic.  If  use  can  bring  familiarity,  he 
ought  to  be  a  great  authority  upon  the  meaning  of  these 
Avords.  But,  for  some  years  past,  an  odd  colour-blindness 
appears  to  have  been  creeping  over  his  political  vision.  He 
has  not  desisted  from  dwelling  upon  the  beauties  of  freedom  ; 
but  the  instances  he  has  selected  for  his  eulogy  have  generally 
been  cases  which  the  rest  of  the  world  were  agreeing  to 
denounce  as  cases  of  atrocious  tyranny.  Tavo  or  three  years 
ago,  France  was  the  subject  of  his  admiration.  At  a  time 
Avhen  the  deportations  to  Cayenne  and  the  restraints  put  upon 
the  press  were  in  everybody’s  mouth,  he  would  dAvell  Avith 
rapture  on  the  superiority  of  the  “  social  liberties  ”  of  France 


to  the  merely  “  political  liberties  ”  t»f  England.  It  may  be 
pleaded,  however,  that  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Bright  spoke  as 
a  man  of  business.  The  French  treaty  was  pending,  and 
naturally,  to  him,  shed  a  roseate  hue  over  the  institutions 
from  Avhich  so  lucrative  an  instrument  could  proceed.  But 
recently  the  disease  has  gained  on  him,  Avithout  so  intelligible 
a  cause.  The  only  explanation  that  can  be  suggested  of  his 
admiration  for  the  form  of  government  which  noAV  prevails  in 
the  Federal  States  of  America  is,  that  he  has  praised  America 
all  his  life,  and  that,  whatever  becomes  of  it,  he  must  prove 
that  he  was  right,  by  praising  it  to  the  end.  Steeled  by  this 
resolution,  the  progress  of  events  does  not  affect  him ;  and 
spite  of  the  tidings  of  each  successive  mail,  he  goes  on  speak¬ 
ing  of  Federal  America  as  if  it  Avere  a  land  of  liberty,  and  of 
all  its  adversaries  as  the  friends  of  despotism.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  he  felt  himself  moved  to  Avrite  a  rescript  to  the 
electors  of  a  borough  Avhere  an  election  was  pending,  pointing 
out  to  them  that  they  ought  on  no  account  to  vote  for  a  can¬ 
didate  Avho  had  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Confederates  and 
disapproval  of  President  Lincoln’s  policy.  The  folloAving 
is  the  text  of  Mr.  Bright’s  decree  thereupon  :  —  “  Do  not  let 
“  your  choice  fall  upon  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
“  his  virulent  and  disgraceful  attacks  upon  the  American  people 
“  and  President,  attacks  Avhich  cut  him  off  from  the  sympathy 
u  of  everyone  who  is  not  a  friend  of  despotism  and  slavery.” 

This  is  making  wild  work  of  our  political  vocabulary. 
Everyone  Avho  attacks  the  Federal  President  is  a  friend  of 
despotism ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  the  Federal 
President  is  the  cause  of  freedom.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  mode  of 
government  has  been  too  notorious  for  Mr.  Bright  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  its  character.  We  are  supplied,  therefore, 
by  the  above  rescript  to  the  electors  of  an  English  borough, 
with  Mr.  Brtght’s  definition  of  freedom.  A  country  is  free, 
according  to  this  neAV  interpretation,  where  the  chief  of  the  State 
can  dispose  by  his  simple  fiat,  unsupported  by  any  legislative 
sanction,  of  the  liberty  of  every  citizen.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  sup¬ 
pressed  some  newspapers,  and  so  overaAved  the  remainder  that 
they  Avill  publish  nothing  but  what  he  permits.  He  has  sent  a 
military  force  to  superintend  elections,  and  has  arrested  the 
members  of  a  Legislature  for  the  votes  Avhich  it  might  be 
supposed  that  they  Avould  give.  He  has  arrested  a  judge 
belonging  to  a  Court  which  is  constitutionally  his  oavu 
superior,  simply  because  that  judge  uttered  a  decree  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him.  He  has  been  consigning  men,  at  the  rate  of 
five-and-twenty  per  day,  to  the  cells  of  a  military  dungeon  for 
offences  Avholly  unknown  to  the  American  law — for  opposition 
speeches  at  public  meetings,  for  words  of  ridicule  or  censure 
uttered  in  private  conversation,  nay,  for  simply  offering  to 
procure  substitutes  for  persons  liable  to  draught.  Nor  has 
he  confined  his  measures  of  illegal  violence  to  single  indivi¬ 
duals.  He  has  erected  a  system  of  conscription  on  a  model 
severer  than  that  of  any  Continental  State,  and  has  sentenced 
the  whole  population  of  the  States  to  be  detained  Avithin  his 
jurisdiction  till  the  balloting  is  over.  And  all  these  things  he 
has  done  by  his  OAvn  simple  ukase,  enforced  by  military  poAver, 
without  sanction  or  authority  from  any  legislative  assembly. 
These  things  are  the  modern  democrat’s  definition  of  freedom. 
Conscriptions,  a  passport  system,  bastilles,  lettres  de  cachets, 
indiscriminate  arrests  —  gagged  newspapers — public  meetings 
silenced — elections,  legislatures,  courts  of  justice,  violated  by 
military  poAver  —  these  are  the  institutions  which  constitute 
Mr.  Bright’s  ideal  of  liberty,  and  Avhich  none  but  a  “  friend 
“  of  despotism  ”  may  impugn.  The  step  betAveen  Jacobinism 
and  Imperialism  is  never  a  A'ery  long  one  ;  and  opinions  seem 
to  move  at  raihvay  pace  in  our  day. 

If  the  proceedings  of  President  Lincoln  are  not  despotism, 
what  conceivable  course  of  conduct  can  justify  the  term? 
What  did  Bomba  do  that  Lincoln  has  not  done  ?  They  have 
both  seized  upon  arbitrary  power.  Both  have  set  at  defiance 
a  constitution  to  which  they  had  sworn.  They  have  both 
imprisoned  their  political  opponents  Avholesale,  in  over-croAvded 
cells,  Avithout  form  of  laAv.  They  have  both  inflicted  illegal 
penalties  for  words  dropped  in  private  conversation.  They 
have  both  been  served  by  subordinates  far  Avorse  than  them¬ 
selves,  Avhose  atrocities  have  been  related  Avith  loathing 
throughout  the  civilized  Avorld ;  and  both  have  upheld  those 
subordinates  in  their  crimes.  And  both  have  justified  them¬ 
selves  by  the  tyrant’s  proverbial  plea,  averring  the  extreme 
danger  in  which  their  government  Avas  placed.  Events  have 
lent  a  melancholy  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  this  plea  in  the 
case  of  the  unlucky  King  of  Naples  ;  and  they  promise  to  do 
the  same  service  by  President  Lincoln.  There  are,  of  course, 
differences  of  detail  in  the  tAvo  tyrannies,  arising  from  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  two  potentates.  The  President’s 
tyranny  is  less  searching  and  more  capricious,  because  he  is 
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too  incompetent  a  man  to  have  organized  a  really  effective 
system,  and  because  his  regime  is  too  new  to  have  allowed 
him  time  to  train  the  necessary  instruments.  It  may  also  be 
admitted,  though  accounts  on  that  head  differ,  that  Forts 
La  Fayette  and  M‘Henry  are  considerably  cleaner  than  the 
Neapolitan  prisons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Naples’ 
Ministers  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  before  Butler  and 
T urchin  ;  and  the  bombardment,  from  which  the  King  him¬ 
self  derived  his  nickname,  was  an  innocent  pastime  compared 
to  the  appalling  tragedy  that  was  perpetrated  at  Athens. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt — though  it  is  scarcely  cre¬ 
dible — that  the  officer  who  deliberately  gave  leave  to  his 
soldiers  to  work  their  will  upon  a  school  of  girls  belonging 
to  the  chief  families  of  the  Confederate  States,  is  still  an 
officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Is  it  the  dotage  of 
a  half-softened  brain,  or  is  it  sheer  hypocrisy,  that  pretends 
to  stigmatize  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  despotism  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  such  a  Government  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Bright  may,  of  course,  if  he  likes,  take  Turchin’s 
master  under  his  protection,  and — as  he  did  four  months 
ago  —  may  continue  to  call  that  nation  the  freest  upon  earth 
where  law  and  liberty  are  systematically  violated.  But  he 
cannot  do  so  with  impunity.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
ordinary  fallibility  allowed  to  human  beings.  That  Pre¬ 
sident  Lincoln’s  is  not  a  free,  but  a  despotic  Government, 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
a  matter  of  fact.  Beyond  a  certain  point  people  will 
refuse  to  believe  that  a  man  of  ordinary  discernment  can 
be  innocently  in  error.  If  a  man  Avill  persist  in  giving 
the  name  of  free  government  to  that  which  is  obviously 
usurped  and  arbitrary  poAver,  he  Avill  generally  be  thought 
either  to  havre  some  object  in  deceiving,  or  to  ha\re  become 
so  completely  the  slave  of  political  passion,  as  to  have  lost 
the  judgment  of  a  reasonable  being.  In  either  case,  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  not  likely  to  be  increased.  The  very  last  time  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bright 
Avas  forcibly  reminded  that  he  had  lost  all  control,  even  over 
those  who  agree  the  most  closely  Avith  his  destructive  vieAvs. 
They  might  be  Radical,  but  they  had  not  ceased  to  be  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  has  long  been  obvious  that  Mr.  Bright’s  allegiance 
is  not  to  England,  and  that  his  patriotism  finds  no  attraction 
here.  The  object  on  Avhich  it  centres  is  plainly  manifested 
noAV.  His  instinct  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  that  rides 
at  Washington  is  so  irrepressible  that  he  forgets  the  unseem¬ 
liness  of  calling  on  an  English  borough  to  reject  a  candidate 
for  disapproving  the  acts  of  a  foreign  potentate.  In  that 
consideration  all  English  interests  are  forgotten.  The 
nation  to  which,  by  every  tie  of  sympathy  and  similarity, 
he  belongs,  is  in  danger ;  the  Government  which  he  Avould  fain 
copy  here,  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin ;  and  in  that  distracting 
thought  he  even  forgets  to  maintain  a  decent  pretence  of 
English  feeling.  He  has  been  the  prominent  advocate  of 
isolation.  He  has  never  ceased  to  exhort  us  to  look  to  our 
OAvn  affairs  alone,  and  not  to  shape  our  policy  Avith  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  Yet  he  has  so 
far  forgotten  the  mere  decencies  of  the  part  he  acts,  as  to  call 
upon  English  electors  to  punish  by  their  votes  at  the  hustings 
a  candidate’s  antagonism  to  a  foreign  Government.  It  is  a 
pity  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  go  Avliere  his  political 
predilections  would  be  appreciated,  and  his  poivers  Avould 
have  full  play.  A  pure  Yankee  by  nature,  he  can  never 
attain  to  much  influence  here  ;  and  our  Avays  of  going  on 
ate  too  tranquil  to  furnish  much  scope  for  his  combative 
powers.  But  if  he  Avould  emigrate  to  Yankeedom  he  Avould 
probably  be  entrusted  at  once  Avith  the  Governorship  of  some 
Secessionist  population,  and  then  he  might  have  the  satis¬ 
faction,  which  no  doubt  he  often  sighs  for  here,  of  trying  the 
cogency  of  the  Fort  La  Fayette  argument  upon  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  his  political  opponents. 


BISHOPS  AND  BISHOP-MAKERS. 

F  all  the  difficulties  Avhich  beset  the  State  in  its  relations 
Avith  the  Church,  those  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  Avould  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  likely 
to  prove  the  least  formidable.  It  is  always  very  pleasant  and 
easy  to  confer  favours ;  and  Avhy  should  there  be  any  exception 
to  this  general  rule  Avhen  the  recipient  happens  to  be  a 
clergyman,  and  the  benefactor  a  sovereign  or  a  statesman? 
All  the  Avorld  over,  to  give  is  not  only  more  blessed,  but  more 
gratifying  to  human  vanity,  than  to  receive.  From  the 
senator  through  ivhose  delicate  intervention  a  tide-Avaitership 
has  been  conferred  on  the  least  hopeful  of  his  constituents,  to 
the  parish  sexton  Avho  has  inducted  a  deputy  gravedigger 
into  the  solemn  functions  of  his  office,  all  patrons  experience 


a  thrill  of  self-complacency  and  satisfaction  at  the  installation 
of  their  nominees.  The  envy  of  disappointed  candidates,  or  the 
ingratitude  of  the  person  selected  for  preferment,  may,  it  is  true, 
come  in  afterAvards  to  mar  this  momentary  enjoyment ;  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  patron,  Avhatever  may  be  his  rank  in  life,  is 
nevertheless  as  genuine,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  as  that  of  the 
Highland  sportsman  Avho  endows  his  Southern  friends  Avith  the 
produce  of  his  moors  or  forests.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  of  all  the  gifts  Avhich  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England  to  bestoiv,  Archbishoprics  or  Bishoprics,  whatever 
happiness  they  may  confer  on  the  recipients,  seem  to  give 
the  least  satisfaction  to  the  donors  in  the  process  of  bestoival  ? 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  has  appointed  ten  Bishops  and  two 
Archbishops  during  the  last  four  years,  does  not,  perhaps,  openly 
bemoan  himself  as  Lord  Melbourne  did  under  the  burden  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage.  His  avoived  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  and  his  general  impression  of  the  innocency  of 
everybody,  founded,  no  doubt,  on  a  long  personal  experience, 
may  probably  render  him  less  anxious  as  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  hold  high  offices  in 
the  Church  than  the  easy-going  Minister  whose  strongest 
anathemas  Avere  hurled  against  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries, 
not  for  anything  wrong  Avhich  they  did  in  their  lifetime,  but 
because  during  his  term  of  office  they  occasionally  died.  But 
Lord  Melbourne  did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  lordly  lay 
confessor  ready  and  Avilling  to  take  the  theological  department 
of  his  business  off  his  hands.  He  had  no  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  to  keep  a  register  of  parsons  out  of  place  —  no  amateur 
practitioners  to  feel  for  him  without  a  fee  the  religious  pulse  of 
England,  and,  like  the  sanitary  manuals  Avhich  teach  us  “  what 
“  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,”  to  select  offhand,  out  of  the 
many  candidates  for  each  ecclesiastical  vacancy,  Avhich  the 
Minister  should  appoint  and  Avhich  he  should  disappoint. 

At  this  moment,  the  Province  of  York,  and  the  Dioceses  of 
London,  Norwich,  Ripon,  Rochester,  Worcester,  Durham, 
Gloucester,  and  Carlisle,  are  under  Bishops  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
appointment.  To  the  three  last-named  sees  it  has  been  his 
Lordship’s  privilege  to  nominate  in  succession  tAvo  prelates 
apiece.  His  hand  must  be  Avell  in  for  the  Avork.  A  states¬ 
man  Avho  has  been,  in  one  capacity  or  other,  a  member 
of  some  dozen  Administrations  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  may  Avell  be  supposed  to  have  worn  off  by  this 
time  all  sentimental  scruples  in  the  exercise  of  patronage,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical.  With  a  Clergy  List  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  incumbents  before  him,  it  would  seem  to  be  as  easy 
for  him  to  choose  a  Bishop  from  the  lot  as  for  an  ordinary 
mortal  to  call  a  cab  off  the  stand.  The  only  question  would 
be,  Avhether  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Avere  the  “  first  turn-out.” 
But  though  the  present  Premier  enjoys  not  only  all  those  ad¬ 
vantages  Avhich  Ave  have  enumerated,  but  Avhatever  official 
inspiration  may  be  derived  from  more  interesting  draAving- 
room  influences,  the  task  of  keeping  up  the  Episcopal  staff, 
and  determining  the  gradations  of  its  dignitaries,  is  probably 
little  less  perplexing  to  Lord  Palmerston  than  it  has  been  to 
his  predecessors  in  former  times.  There  are,  in  fact,  abundant 
reasons  Avhy  it  should  be  far  more  so.  So  long  as  clergymen 
of  the  Hophni  and  Piiineiias  school  could  be  thrust  Avith  im¬ 
punity  by  a  political  patron  into  high  places  in  the  Church  — 
so  long  as  Holy  Orders  ivere  the  accredited  passport  of  the 
booby  of  each  family  to  the  maintenance  Avhich  no  other  pro¬ 
fession  could  afford  him  —  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  an 
indolent  Minister,  Avithout  outraging  public  opinion,  to 
pocket  his  responsibilities  and  give  way  to  his  good-nature  in 
the  distribution  of  Church  patronage.  But,  ivithout  pretending 
to  be  more  pious  than  our  forefathers,  Ave  may,  at  all  events, 
claim  for  the  age  in  Avhich  Ave  live  a  sense  of  propriety  and 
outward  decorum  which  exacts  a  proportionately  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  energy  and  intelligence  among  those  Avho  are  called  to 
occupy  high  places  in  the  Church  of  England.  And  the  average 
qualifications  of  all  Avho  are  eligible  have  risen  at  the  same 
time.  The  demands  of  public  opinion  have,  in  fact,  been  met 
by  an  adequate  supply.  For  every  bishopric  that  falls  vacant 
there  are  at  least  a  hundred  priests  about  equally  qualified  to 
fill  the  vacancy;  and  though  four-fifths  of  them  may  be 
among  those  greatest  men  of  Avhom  the  Avorld  knoivs  nothing, 
Avho  have  no  religious  newspapers  to  puff  their  piety,  and  no 
Parliamentary  backers  to  Avhisper  hi  the  ear  of  the  Prime 
Minister  praises  of  their  “  administrative  poAvers,”  the  num¬ 
ber  of  names  brought,  through  various  channels,  under  his 
official  notice  is  probably  large  enough  to  be  rather  calculated 
to  embarrass  than  to  aid  his  selection  out  of  all  the  tints 
and  patterns  of  theological  varieties  submitted  to  his  choice. 
The  more  excellent  the  sIioav,  the  more  difficult  the  duties  of 
the  umpire  in  aAvarding  either  the  empty  compliments  of 
commendation  or  the  solid  pudding  of  a  prize.  This  is 
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equally  the  case,  whether  the  exhibition  be  of  clergy,  cattle, 
or  chrysanthemums.  But  there  is  one  great  difference 
between  competitors  of  the  lower  and  higher  orders  of 
creation  —  the  former  do  not  ask  for  a  prize,  the  latter  not 
unfrequently  do.  The  flowers  and  oxen  appeal  to  the  judge 
who  is  the  fountain  of  horticultural  or  bucolic  honours  by  the 
still  rhetoric  of  their  well-padded  loins  and  brilliant  petals ;  but 
the  clergy,  being  endowed  with  the  divine  faculty  of  speech, 
and  sharing  with  their  lay  brethren  the  fatal  facilities  of 
the  penny  post,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  use  both  in  more 
distinct  and  articulate  intercessions  with  the  arbiter  who 
distributes  the  stars  and  ribands  of  the  ecclesiastical  arena.  It 
is  recorded  in  Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  an  aspirant 
to  high  office  in  the  Church,  who  thought  he  had  gossiped 
himself  into  a  bishopric,  wrote  to  the  Minister  to  acknowledge 
the  favour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  trick 
does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  ;  but  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  without  his  imitators,  even  in  our  own  refined  age, 
either  among  the  laity  or  his  own  order,  in  this  species  of 
diplomacy. 

Convocationists  who  desire  to  amalgamate  the  lay  and 
clerical  elements  in  the  Church  will  find  a  remarkable  bond  of 
brotherhood  to  exist  between  them  in  aspirations  of  this 
nature.  Not  long  ago,  a  noble  Earl,  who  had  distributed  for 
two  years  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  is  said  to  have  declared 
publicly  to  some  two  hundred  of  his  Parliamentary  supporters, 
whom  he  was  stimulating  to  a  lively  sense  of  future  favours, 
that  though,  during  his  brief  period  of  office,  he  had  only  sub¬ 
mitted  the  names  of  seven  commoners  to  Her  Majesty  for 
elevation  to  the  Peerage,  he  had  at  least  received  seven  per¬ 
sonal  applications  for  each  one  so  recommended  from  aspirants 
to  that  honour.  It  is  not,  however,  by  this  coarse  and  direct 
process  that  bishoprics  are  ordinarily  sought  or  obtained.  The 
machinery  for  their  manufacture  is  more  complicated,  and  its 
operations  are  more  refined.  It  is  not  insinuated  that  it  is  the 
fashion  nowadays  for  a  man  to  ask  in  plain  English  for  a  mitre 
to  place  it  on  his  brows.  If  in  his  heart  he  wishes  for  it,  he 
persuades  himself,  if  not  others,  that  it  is  not  for  the  wealth  or 
rank  which  it  confers,  but  in  obedience  to  the  apostolic  authority 
which  tells  him  that  “  he  who  desires  a  bishopric  desires  a  good 
“  work.”  That  the  semi-religious  instinct  which  impels  him  to 
long  for  a  “  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  ”  should  occasion  some 
flutterings  in  the  breast  of  a  poor  and  hard-worked  parson,  with 
a  full  nursery  and  an  empty  purse,  when  he  sees  his  name  in 
print  as  one  of  the  candidates  in  posse  for  some  episcopal  see 
whose  revenues  have  not  yet  been  rifled  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  is  natural  enough.  If  the  circular  announcing 
the  vacancy  at  Lambeth,  which  was  almost  simultaneously 
received  by  the  five-and-twenty  Bishops  of  England  as  they 
were  walking  into  their  respective  cathedrals  on  the  morning 
of  last  Sunday  week,  should  for  the  moment,  in  some  instances, 
have  slightly  distracted  their  thoughts  from  the  solemn 
services  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  all  we  can  say  is, 
small  blame  to  them,  if  any.  The  ambition  which  is  excused 
in  a  layman  as  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  is  not  more 
culpable  in  the  ecclesiastic  who,  without  shrinking  from  the 
toils  attached  to  the  highest  offices  of  his  calling,  is  not 
indifferent  to  their  dignity  and  renown.  But  there  are, 
nevertheless,  evils  which  notoriously  infect  our  system  of 
Church  patronage,  both  as  regards  its  distributors  and  its  re¬ 
cipients,  which  are  fraught  with  mischief  not  less  serious  in  their 
kind  than  those  of  other  days  which  were  more  offensively  and 
outwardly  corrupt.  In  place  of  those  jobbing,  but  gentlemanly, 
agencies  which  this  enlightened  age  so  indignantly  reprobates, 
a  class  of  theological  touters  has  risen  up  amongst  us  who 
emerge  from  their  obscurity  whenever  any  prelate  is  unhappily 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  his  spiritual  labours.  These 
bishop-brokers,  who  receive  their  commission  in  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  holy  spirit  of  religious  partisanship,  work  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  The  breath  has  scarcely  left  the 
body  of  a  deceased  prelate  before  they  smother  the  unfortunate 
Premier,  whoever  he  may  be,  with  the  oral  and  written  testi¬ 
monials  of  their  pet  candidates  for  the  vacancy.  A  course 
of  canvassing,  and  advertising,  and  puffing,  is  commenced  by 
the  firm  through  all  its  diocesan  agencies,  which,  if  not  quite 
so  public,  is  at  least  as  energetic  as  that  of  the  spirited  dealer 
in  “  ruby  ports  ”  and  “  nutty  sherries  ”  who  placards  the 
walls  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  out 
of  materials  of  the  rottenness  and  flimsiness  of  which  those  who 
use  them  are  scarcely  conscious,  a  system  of  pious  intrigue, 
discreditable  alike  to  those  who  construct  it  and  to  those  who 
climb  by  it,  has  been  framed  as  the  ladder  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition. 

Against  such  a  system,  by  whatever  party  it  may  be  carried 
on,  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  England  we  cordially 


protest.  That  its  members  will  ever  be  exempt  from  that 
conflict  of  thought  and  opinion  which  pervades  universal 
Christendom  we  do  not  venture  to  anticipate ;  but  if  the 
patronage  of  its  high  offices  is  to  be  made  subservient  to  reli¬ 
gious  rancour  and  the  humouring  of  polemical  caprice — if  the 
eagerness  for  self-aggrandizement,  which  presents  a  somewhat 
pitiable  spectacle  when  exhibited  by  any  claSs  of  educated 
men,  is  to  be  constantly  paraded  before  a  critical  community 
as  the  prominent  characteristic  of  those  whose  function  it  is 
to  preach  that  “  Charity  which  seeketh  not  her  own  — it  needs 
no  prophet  to  foretell  that  such  a  system  cannot  but  imperil 
the  influence  and  vitality  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  by 
the  delegation  of  its  high  offices  to  those  who  shall  faithfully 
represent  the  varied  opinions  of  all  comprised  within  a  com¬ 
munion  so  Catholic,  and  by  a  consistent  exhibition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  seek  those  offices  of  the  unworldly  spirit  they 
inculcate,  that  our  national  Church  can  hope  to  retain  her 
hold  on  the  national  affections,  and  her  present  foremost 
position  as,  in  our  country,  the  cardinal  instrument  of  Christian 
civilization. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  THAMES. 

TILE  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Southern  Em¬ 
bankment  of  the  Thames  was  so  utterly  incomprehensible, 
that  all  those  who  felt  any  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our 
river  must  have  looked  with  some  curiosity  for  the  publication 
of  the  evidence  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  his  colleagues  were  founded.  This  evidence  has  now'  been 
printed ;  and  though  it  reveals  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
report  was  concocted,  it  makes  the  recommendations  contained 
in  it  more  amazing  than  ever.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  curt  judgment  of  the  Commission  was  meant  for  anything 
more  than  an  ironical  condemnation  of  the  main  object  of  an 
embankment  at  all.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  Commission 
has  ended  a  laborious  inquiry  by  forgetting  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  appointed.  The  last  Northern  Embankment 
Committee  muddled  itself  over  evidence  until  it  came  to 
believe  tliat  it  was  constituted  for  the  sake  of  preserving  un¬ 
impaired  the  view  from  Richmond  Terrace,  and  of  preventing 
two  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  The  supplementary 
Commission  for  the  southern  shore  has,  in  like  manner,  pos¬ 
sessed  itself  with  the  idea  that  it  was  appointed  to  devise  a 
convenient  access  to  the  Battersea  and  Nine  Elms  stations, 
and  to  save  the  mud  banks  and  crazy  wharves  which  line  the 
river  from  the  hand  of  innovation.  The  primary  purpose  of 
an  embankment  —  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  its 
shores  —  was  steadily  excluded  from  consideration,  and  the 
result  was  the  inexpressibly  absurd  proposal  that  the  em¬ 
bankment  of  one  shore  should  begin  exactly  vlierc  that  of  the 
other  is  intended  to  stop.  Eveiyone  has  heard  of  the  two 
Irishmen  uffio,  having  ten  miles  to  walk,  consoled  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  it  Avas  only  five  miles  a-piece ;  but  the 
Commissioners’  map  is  perhaps  the  first  example  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  principle  to  a  serious  undertaking.  For  some 
three  or  four  miles  the  Thames  passes  through  London,  and 
requires  to  be  quayed  on  both  sides,  as  rivers  are  quayed  in 
cities  which  make  no  pretensions  to  rank  with  the  metropolis 
of  England.  The  problem  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  some  com¬ 
plexity,  though  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  have  been 
exaggerated  to  a  ludicrous  extent.  To  deal  with  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  Committees  and  Commissions  have  been  appointed 
annually  within, the  memory  of  man,  and  the  last  suggestion 
of  their  matured  wisdom  is  to  lighten  the  task  by  dividing  the 
four  miles  of  embankment  between  the  two  shores,  and  lettiner 
the  north  and  south  do  two  miles  a-piece.  I 

That  a  river  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  beautified  by 
having  a  quay  on  one  side  only  is  treated  by  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Commission  as  a  matter  of  such  entire  indifference  that  not  a 
word  of  excuse  is  offered  for  carefully  preserving  the  foetid 
foreshore,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  London  river.  A  very  pretty  plan  is  printed,  in  which 
a  pink  line  from  Westminster  to  Blackfriars  represents  the 
Northern  quay,  while  a  red  band  from  the  unused  station  at 
Battersea  past  Nine  Elms  to  Westminster  Bridge  shows  the 
limits  of  the  indulgence  which  is  to  be  granted  to  the  Surrey 
shore.  This  precious  scheme  is  to  cost  more  than  a  million 
for  the  south  bank  alone ;  and  the  only  inference  which  it  can 
suggest  to  any  one  gifted  with  a  particle  of  common  sense  is, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  idea  of  embanking  the 
Thames  altogether  than  to  waste  money  upon  a  project  Avhich 
would  be  certainly  Avorthless  and  possibly  mischievous.  That 
this  was  the  conclusion  to  which  some  at  least  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  Avished  to  lead  the  public  mind  is  evident  enough  from 
a  glance  at  the  evidence ;  and  the  true  explanation  of  the 
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report  probably  is,  that  it  was  intended  to  embody  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  instructions  under  which  the  Commissioners  sat 
were  based  on  a  Utopian  delusion.  Read  by  this  light,  the 
report  and  the  proceedings  become  at  once  intelligible ;  and 
we  may  take  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  him,  that  to  direct  an  inquiry  what 
plan  of  embankment  would  best  conduce  to  the  embellishment 
and  convenience  of  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation,  was  a  piece  of  idle  folly  which 
deserved  nothing  but  contempt.  The  studied  silence  of  the 
report  as  to  any  improvement  of  the  river,  and  the  proposal  of 
a  scheme  which  would  leave  it  at  least  as  offensive  as  ever, 
might  themselves  have  suggested  this  interpretation  of  the 
oracle-;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  tone  which  pervades 
the  whole  investigation. 

It  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  entrusting  the  chief  con¬ 
duct  of  an  inquiry  to  a  person  supposed  to  possess  a  special 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  witnesses  are  examined 
less  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  their  opinions  than  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the  pre¬ 
conceived  views  of  the  Chairman.  This  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  whole  investigation  split.  It  is  no  great  reproach 
to  Lord  Mayor  Cubitt  to  say  that  he  did  not  exhibit  the 
judicial  faculty  which  would  have  enabled  him  patiently 
to  bring  out  the  views  and  arguments  of  witnesses  opposed 
to  his  own  opinions.  The  consequence  was,  that,  who¬ 
ever  was  summoned  before  the  Committee,  the  real  witness 
was  the  Chairman  himself.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  to  talk  of  the  mud  banks  as  a  nuisance  was  all 
moonshine,  that  it  was  idle  to  think  of  embanking  the  river 
for  its  own  sake,  and  that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  a  quay 
was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  new  street  in  places  where 
existing  thoroughfares  were  insufficient  for  the  traffic.  It 
•was  to  no  purpose  that  Mr.  Hawksley,  Mr.  Carpmael,  and  a 
.  host  of-  other  engineers,  explained  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  double  embankment  to  train  the  river,  as  it  is 
aptly  termed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  abolish  altogether 
those  muddy  foreshores  which,  ~  even  after  the  completion 
of  the  drainage  works,  must  continue  to  pollute  both  the  air 
and  the  stream,  as  they  do  now  in  rivers  like  the  Medway, 
which  are  not  loaded  with  the  impurities  of  an  enormous  city. 
The  Chairman  had  come  to  the  unalterable  conviction 
that  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  river  was  a  thing  to  be 
put  down,  and  that  neither  embellishment,  navigation,  clean¬ 
liness,  nor  any  consideration  whatever,  except  the  increase 
of  accommodation  for  wharf  and  other  traffic,  deserved  to 
weigh  a  feather  in  the  balance.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  inquiry  there  was  no  affectation  of  concealing  a 
settled  opinion  which  certainly  made  the  Lord  Mayor  the 
very  worst  person  to  inquire  into  the  best  way  of  doing  what 
he  was  fully  convinced  ought  never  to  be  done.  One  or  two 
extracts  from  the  Appendix  will  suffice  as  examples  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  inquiry  was  conducted.  Question  1142,  which 
followed  an  observation  by  a  witness  that  he  supposed  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  former 
Commission,  took  this  singular  form  :  — 

( Chairman .)  There  is  no  strict  analogy  between  the  two  inquiries.  The 
object  of  the  former  Commission  was  to  make  a  new  line  of  thoroughfare  — 
a  capacious  thoroughfare,  or  some  such  word  as  that —  from  Westminster  to 
the  City.  That  was  one  of  the  things  which  wc  were  directed  to  do  so  as  to 
relieve  the  traffic  of  the  most  crowded  streets.  That  was  one  distinct  object. 
Another  object  was  to  find  a  means  of  making  the  low  level  sewer  without 
going  through  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street.  These  were  the  two  objects  which 
we  liad.  Now  there  are  no  such  objects  on  the  Surrey  side  and  no  such 
necessity. 

Here,  again,  is  a  prediction  which  was  repeated  incessantly 
in  a  variety  of  forms  as  a  ground  for  treating  the  purification 
of  the  river  as  wholly  beside  the  question  :  — 

1 145  (  Chairman.')  I  say,  that  when  your  great  system  of  main  drainage 

is  carried  out  there  will  be  such  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  banks 
that  they  will  not  be  at  all  what  they  are  now  considered  to  be  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view. 

No  one  could  be  more  entitled  than  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be 
heard  as  a  witness  upon  such  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  when 
we  find  him,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman,  excluding  with  the 
utmost  persistency  what  most  persons  would  suppose  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  investigation,  and  treating  the  whole  inquiry  as 
a  mere  question  of  facilitating  traffic,  the  strange  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  report  begin  to  have  a  meaning  of  their  own.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  a  new  street  were  the  only  thing  wanted,  it 
could  scarcely  be  carried  along  a  worse  line  than  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames.  Far  greater  traffic  accommodation  could 
be  given  at  half  the  cost  by  roads  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  property  of  clamorous  wharfingers  ;  but  the  terms  of  the 
Commission  prescribed  an  embankment,  and  the  report  has 
suggested  a  course  which  neutralizes  all  the  benefits  of  a  quay, 
with  the  exception  of  that  one  which  might  be  better  secured 


without  an  embankment  at  all.  No  one  can  imagine  that  such 
a  proposal  will  be  carried  out ;  and  if  ever  the  claims  of  the 
south  side  of  the  river  should  be  again  investigated,  we  trust 
that  the  Thames  itself  will  be  alloAved  at  least  one  advocate 
on  the  Commission,  and  that  the  question  how  best  to  embank 
the  stream  will  not  be  entrusted  to  Commissioners  who  have 
satisfied  themselves  beforehand  that  it  ought  not  to  be  em¬ 
banked  at  all. 


WEALTH  AND  THOUGHT. 

T  is  an  old  remark  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  transition.  We 
feel  that  the  world  is  moving  on  rapidly — that  events  succeed 
events  —  that  new  modes  of  thinking  are  in  bi  rth — that  the  nations 
and  races  of  men  are  passing  into  new  relations.  But  we  find  it 
hard  to  say  what  is  the  change  that  is  taking  place,  or  where  we 
arc  hurrying.  Calmly  and  almost  happily,  without  enthusiasm, 
without  much  fear,  and  even  without  much  curiosity,  we  await 
our  coming  fortunes.  For  the  first  time,  probably,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  men  are  consciously  entering  on  a  great  epoch  of 
change,  and  yet  scarcely  rouse  themselves  to  wonder  what  this 
change  will  be.  This  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  the 
change  we  are  undergoing  and  the  languor  and  ease  with  which 
speculation  encounters  it,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  change 
itself,  and  from  the  main  agent  that  is  producing  it.  This  agent  is 
wealth ;  and  wealth  is  too  comfortable  and  too  engrossing  to  breed 
curious  thoughts,  and  to  prompt  remote  inquiries,  in  the  first 
moment  of  its  acquisition.  The  world  is  growing  rich,  and  riches 
are  bringing  with  them  novelty  into  every  path  of  human  life. 
Great  as  are  the  changes  that  wealth  brings  to  the  outward  man, 
greatly  as  it  alters  his  enjoyments  and  powers,  its  outward 
influence  is  a  little  matter  as  compared  with  its  inward.  It  is  the 
thoughts  which  accompany  and  follow  the  diffusion  of  wealth 
that  give  it  its  astonishing  force  of  transmutation.  We  are  passing 
from  the  old  to  the  new  because  we  are  making  money,  and 
because  making  money  is  slowly  altering  our  opinions  and  our 
creeds. 

The  greatest  and  most  obvious  effect  of  wealth  is  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  distance  in  space  and  distance  in  social  rank 
have  put  up  between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  man  and 
man.  The  East  mixes  with  the  West  —  the  scattered  parts  of  a 
nation  are  brought  together  —  the  superficial  distinctions  of  class 
vanish.  Mankind  is  going  through  a  great  fusion.  It  is  being- 
made  one,  not  by  conquest,  not  by  the  spread  of  a  creed,  but 
by  the  interchange  of  commodities.  The  nations  most  actively 
engaged  in  the  -work  diffuse,  of  course,  their  own  ideas,  govern 
after  their  own  fashion,  civilize  after  their  own  pattern  ;  but  they 
are  changed  while  they  change  others,  and  learn  as  much  as  they 
teach. 

It  is  sometimes  much  easier  to  see  what  is  going  on  at  home, 
and  in  our  daily  life,  than  to  look  further  abroad.  We  can  very 
soon  come  upon  the  signs  of  the  superficial  equality  that  is  now 
the  main  feature  of  society.  This  equality  is  only  superficial. 
Ranks  still  divide  the  world,  and  education  divides  it  yet  more. 
But  nevertheless  the  lines  of  outward  demarcation  are  disappearing. 
Who  is  a  gentleman  ?  In  old  days  the  answer  was  easy.  A  gentle¬ 
man  was  a  man  with  landed  property,  or  in  one  of  the  genteel 
professions,  or  in  particular  highly  respectable  departments  of 
trade.  But  now  there  are  a  thousand  irregular  ways  of  making 
money,  and  when  the  money  is  got,  the  fortunate  proprietor  of  a 
good  house  and  a  good  income  thinks  himself  up  to  the  level  of 
his  neighbours.  This  man  has  bought  a  patent,  and  the  patent 
has  turned  out  well.  That  has  bought  and  sold  Consols  until  he 
has  at  last  really  got  some  Consols  to  sell,  and  some  means  of 
buying  more.  A  third  has  begun  with  a  barrow,  and  passed 
through  the  grade  of  contractor  to  that  of  millionnaire. 
Wealth  comes  in  at  every  window  now,  and  when  there  is 
an  equality  of  wealth,  there  is  a  sort  of  social  equality.  The 
second  generation,  at  any  rate,  get  the  best  of  educations,  and  may 
aspire  to  any  society.  The  old  notion  of  gentleman  or  not  gen¬ 
tleman  is  fast  disappearing,  and  with  it  go  a  thousand  fine  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  a  thousand  traditionary  feelings.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  standard  can  be  quite  so  high  when  its  area 
is  so  extended.  We  are  obliged  to  have  a  code  of  manners  and 
institute  an  order  of  social  institutions  that  will  take  in  as  large  a 
number  of  persons  as  possible. 

Wealth,  too,  is  altering  the  habits  and  the  position  of  the  poor. 
There  is  no  one  now  who,  after  Catechism  days  are  safely  over, 
will  demean  himself  by  owning  that  he  is  content  to  live  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him.  Every  one 
wishes  to  rise,  and  avoids  as  much  as  possible  all  outward  signs  of 
inferiority.  The  village  girl  girds  herself  with  hoops  as  if  she 
were  a  barrel.  The  housemaid  lights  the  fire  in  a  silk  dress.  The 
shopboy  encases  himself  in  one  of  those  solid  suits  of  black  which 
are  so  easy  and  comfortable,  and  are  known  to  stamp  a  man  as  a 
gentleman.  It  is  not  only  that  the  poor  are  better  off  They 
are  much  better  off  than  they  used  to  be,  for  the  same  money  will 
now  purchase  many  more  things,  and  especially  many  more  imita¬ 
tions  of  good  things.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a  poor  girl  is  not 
richer,  when  she  can  buy  with  the  same  money  a  sham  silk  that  in 
old  times  would  only  have  bought  her  a  stuff  gown.  She  is  richer; 
for  she  wants  the  sham  silk,  and  she  can  now  get  it.  Her  money 
now  enables  her  to  gratify  her  tastes,  which  it  did  not  do  before. 
But  also  the  particular  form  which  the  development  of  wealth  has 
taken  in  our  days  has  swept  away  much  of  the  subjection  in  which 
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the  poor  used  to  be  held.  They  were  once  grouped  in  dependencies 
round  the  feudal  centre  of  the  squire.  They  had  the  village  fear 
of  the  great  man  upon  them.  They  respected,  or  pretended  to 
respect,  the  parson.  Now,  railroads  are  gradually  extinguishing 
local  ties.  A  girl  who  does  not  like  her  country  home  goes  to 
service  in  London.  A  hoy  who  is  intelligent  mid  depressed  dis¬ 
covers  he  can  emigrate.  Throughout  their  lives  they  find  less  and 
less  reason  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  particular  individuals.  One 
master  or  patron  will  do  if  another  fails.  In  London,  the  pressure 
for  servants  is  so  great,  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  people 
who  can  afford  to  keep  them,  that  they  have  scarcely  the  necessity 
of  sustaining  a  marketable  character.  They  calculate  that  some 
one  is  sure  to  employ  them ;  and  they  are  not  far  wrong. 

With  this  social  liberty  and  these  social  aspirations,  there  also 
comes  to  the  poor,  education.  The  stir  of  mind  that  causes  and 
accompanies  the  production  of  wealth  produces  also  in  our  days  a 
wish  to  teach  some  sort  of  knowledge  to  those  who  are  beneath  us. 
The  poor,  too,  have  a  faint  wish  to  learn ;  they  think  learning  a  good 
thing,  if  not  for  themselves,  at  least  for  their  children.  And  the 
education  given  to  the  poor  is  one  that  comes  upon  them  from 
above.  There  is  an  equality  in  education  as  in  everything  else ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  we  denied  people  something  to  which  they  had 
a  right  if  we  pretend  to  teach  them,  and  yet  do  not  give  them 
our  best  learning.  Nor  is  it  only  among  the  very  poor  that 
education  descends  in  this  way  from  above.  In  every  rank  there 
is  an  attempt  to  leam  and  know  the  same  things.  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Academy  professes  to  give  the  highest  of  all  possible  educations 
at  a  most  moderate  figure.  There  are  books  of  instruction  on  every 
conceivable  subject  for  the  million.  You  may  even,  it  is  stated, 
learn  French  or  Italian  in  three  months  without  a  master  for  nine- 
pence,  and  no  one  can  say  that  is  dear.  Every  possible  virtue  is 
recommended,  every  possible  difficulty  anticipated,  every  character 
analysed  and  booked  in  some  of  the  unceasing  productions  of  the 
inexhaustible  novel-writers  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  we  may 
not  know  or  have  explained  to  us  for  half-a-crown ;  and  as  half- 
crowns  are  so  plentiful  in  these  days,  wealth  brings  thought  in  its 
train. 

One  of  the  most  curious  ways  in  which  wealth  is  operating  to 
produce  a  change  in  modem  society,  is  in  the  stirring  up  of  na¬ 
tionalities.  Nations  that  seemed  asleep  are  waking  into  new  life ; 
scattered  peoples  are  longing  to  group  themselves  together, 
and  to  get  a  recognised  existence.  Political  theories  and  dis¬ 
cussions  about  forms  of  government  are  a  little  out  of  date. 
They  were  the  result  of  reflection,  and  were  imposed  by 
statesmen  and  speculative  thinkers  upon  nations.  In  most 
European  countries,  some  sort  of  constitutionalism  is  triumphant, 
because  the  increasing  number  of  wealthy  people  and.  the 
energy  that  goes  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth  desires  some 
representation  in  the  government  of  the  country.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  main  object  at  the  heart  of  the  people  is  not  to 
have  a  particular  form  of  government,  but  to  assert  themselves  as 
a  nation.  In  America,  even  republicans  are  willing  to  abandon 
their  model  institutions  in  order  that  they  may  be  a  great  empire. 
As  people  begin  to  grow  rich  they  wish  to  have  a  definite  position. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  nobodies  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
feel  a  desire  for  a  bond  between  them  and  their  neighbours. 
Nationality  supplies  this  bond.  It  supplies  a  source  of  pride  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  individual.  It  supplies  a  means  of  feeling  self-respect 
and  of  winning  respect  in  the  world.  It  is  something  for  even 
a  rich  man  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  great  nation.  Since  Spain 
began  to  grow  rich  she  has  also  begun  to  hold  up  her 
head.  She  felt  called  on  to  kill  a  few  thousand  Moors 
to  show  she  was  not  afraid.  She  asked  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Councils  of  Europe  as  a  great  Power.  The  beginning  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  was  the  start  Hungary  made  under 
Count  Szechenzi  in  the  development  of  her  resources.  It  is  the 
rich  Greek  traders  who  keep  up  the  dream  of  a  new  Byzantine 
Empire.  Hence  it  is  that  wealth,  although  so  greatly  depending 
on  peace  for  its  existence,  leads  so  often  to  war.  These  nation¬ 
alities  cannot  expand,  or  come  into  existence,  or  assert  their  posi¬ 
tion,  or  claim  their  just  rights  without  showing  a  willingness  to 
fight.  Nation  jars  against  nation,  and  the  subject  nationality 
revolts  against  its  masters.  Hence,  our  age  is  pre-eminently  one 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  war ;  and  improvements  in  artillery  occupy 
quite  as  much  attention  as  improvements  in  looms  and  loco¬ 
motives. 

Y et,  although  most  of  our  enterprises  might  easily  lead  to  wars, 
the  peaceful  commerce  of  nations  is  that  which  mostly  prevails. 
Every  day  adds  to  the  means  by  which  one  nation  communicates 
with  another,  and  to  the  ties  which  bind  them  together ;  and  as 
nations  mix  with  nations,  they  gradually  interchange  ideas.  In 
the  first  place,  each  teaches  the  other  something  j  each  comes 
with  a  certain  amount  of  ideas  that  it  attempts,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  impart.  In  the  second  place,  certain  ways  of 
thinking  result  from  the  mere  fact  of  .the  intercourse.  The 
English,  for  example,  go  to  the  East,  imbued,  theoretically  at  least, 
with  the  doctrines  of  Protestant  Christianity.  These  are  a  stock 
of  thoughts  which  they  already  have.  But  they  also  bring  other 
thoughts  away  with  them.  A  certain  amount  of  toleration  is 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  mixing  freely  with  nations  whose 
creeds  are  as  various  as  their  climates.  It  is  not  a  very  profound 
or  elevated  set  of  ideas  that  those  who  go  from  the  West  really 
bear  to  the  East.  Or  rather,  although  ,  the  main  ideas  are  high, 
the  force  they  assume  in  the  minds  of  those  who  transport  them 
is  not  high.  Nor  are  the  views  they  receive  in  return  very 
definite  or  philosophical.  There  is  a  certain  activity  of  thought 


promoted  by  this  international  companionship ;  but  it  is  only 
thought  on  the  level  of  very  ordinary  minds.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  main  characteristic  of  our  age  shows  itself.  We  have, 
through  the  agency  of  wealth,  an  enormous  diffusion  of  thought 
which  is  true,  but  narrow  and  common -place.  Instead  of  a  few 
minds  soaring,  it  is  now  as  if  the  whole  human  race  was  being 
screwed  up  a  point  or  two  higher.  The  transition  through 
which  we  are  passing  is  not  the  transition  from  high  thought  to 
higher,  but  the  transition  from  the  thought  of  the  few  to  the 
thought  of  the  many. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  this  process,  and  to 
see  the  good  it  is  bringing  to  the  world.  It  would  go  on  exactly 
the  same  whether  we  approved  of  it  or  not,  but  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  om-selves  that  we  can  approve  of  it.  That  the  unnoticed 
of  the  earth — that  the  millions— that  even  “  rascally  shopkeepers  ” 
should  get  some  of  the  good  things  that  are  going,  should  have  a 
share  in  the  comforts,  and  the  education,  and  the  religion  of  the 
happy  upper  classes,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret.  If  these  things 
are  good,  and  give  pleasure,  it  is  desirable  that  all  who  can  should 
get  hold  of  them.  It  is  rather  hard,  in  practice,  to  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  all  that  this  fusion  of  mankind  involves  —  the  breaking 
down  of  old  manners,  the  popularization  of  science,  the  dressy 
independence  of  our  retainers.  But  if  we  magnanimously  stifle 
our  personal  feelings,  and  think  only  of  what  is  best  for  our 
neighbours,  and  not  of  what  is  most  comfortable  for  ourselves,  we 
must  own  it  is  undesirable  that  the  human  race  should  be  divided 
into  a  tiny  majority  of  philosophers  and  saints,  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  ignorant,  wicked  brutes.  A  shopkeeper  who  knows  a 
little  English  history  is  surely  so  far  better  than  if  he  knew 
none.  He  has  secured  that  infinitesimal  amount  of  happiness 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  native  land  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring  with  it.  The  educated  man  who  hears  his  humble 
views  on  English  history  is  very  likely  provoked  or  aroused  by  them. 
Fie  thinks  small  things  of  the  retailer  s  vague,  pretentious,  super¬ 
ficial  learning.  He  is  quite  right  to  do  so,  if  he  is  setting  himself 
to  compare  sham  learning  or  very  slight  progress  with  thorough 
knowledge.  But  he  may  be  very  much  misled  if  the  conclusions 
he  thus  draws  are  taken  by  him  to  show  what  the  hazy  historian 
of  the  counter  has  gained.  In  order  to  make  that  calculation  he 
ought  to  compare  the  shopkeeper,  not  with  learned  men,  but  with 
other  and  wholly  ignorant  shopkeepers.  The  poor  man,  too,  who 
neglects  to  brush  his  hat,  the  maid  who  will  dress  smartly,  the 
Trades  Union  man  on  strike,  are  often  exceedingly  silly,  coarse, 
mistaken,  and  improvident.  But  they  act  as  they  do,  because  there 
is  a  chance  open  to  them  and  their  class  that  was  never  open 
before  —  because  increasing  wealth  gives  them  new  hopes,  and 
because  they  are  at  last  beginning  to  have  thoughts  of  their 
own. 


MR.  SPURGEON  AT  CHEDDAR. 

IIE  great  preacher  of  the  latter  days  has  lately  been  perform¬ 
ing  among  scenes  which  must  have  afforded  him  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  his  ordinary  places  of  ministration.  The  West-Saxon 
mind  seems  to  be  fertile  in  combinations  of  excitement  and 
edification.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when,  some  time  back, 
help  was  wanted  for  some  charitable  purpose  in  the  town  of 
Glastonbury,  its  promoters  hit  on  the  original  idea  of  setting 
Blondin  to  perform  within  the  precincts,  if  not  within  the  very 
walls,  of  the  most  venerable  building  in  England.  Not  far  off  lies 
a  spot  made  not  less  remarkable  by  the  hand  of  nature  than 
Glastonbury  _  is  by  the  hand  of  art.  We  fear  that  there  are 
minds  in  which  the  name  of  Cheddar  will  arouse  no  idea  save  one 
which  is  equally  aroused  by  the  names  of  Stilton  and  Parma. 
Cheddar  is  indeed  famous  for  cheese,  but  it  is  famous  also  for, 
perhaps,  the  finest  inland  rock  scenery  in  England.  The  winding 
pass  in  the.Mendips,  to  which  the  village  gives  its  name,  excites 
the  admiration  of  visitors  who  have  gone  through  the  passes  of 
Snowdon,  and  even  through  those  of 'Caucasus.  The  spot  is  also 
ennobled  by  a  commemorative  legend.  One  of  the  West-Saxon 
kings,  Edward  the  Elder,  if  we  rightly  remember,  was  chasing 
the  stag  in  the  forest  of  Mendip ;  the  stag  plunged  over  the 
precipice,  and  the  king-  s  horse  miraculously  halted  on  the  very 
brink.  Some  of  the  great  religious  foundations  of  the  West  arose 
as  offerings  of  gratitude  for  the  monarch’s  deliverance.  Had  not 
the  men  of  Glastonbury  taken  the  shine  out  of  the  idea,  it  might 
have  been  a  brilliant  thought  to  set  Blondin  to  perform  over  the 
chasm,  and  to  show.  how  little  “the  hero  of  Niagara”  would 
reck  of  obstacles  which  proved  so  nearly  fatal  to  an  Old-English. 
king.  But  Blondin  at  Cheddar  would  hardly  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  hit  so  soon  after  Blondin  at  Glastonbury ;  so,  when  Cheddar 
like  her  neighbour,  wanted  help,  recourse  was  had  to  a  mounte¬ 
bank  of  another  kind.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  summoned  from 
the  metropolitan  Tabernacle  made  with  hands  to  hold  forth 
in  the  yet  vaster  natural  temple  afforded  by  the  rocks  of  Cheddar. 
There  is  certainly  something  striking  in  the  idea  —  somethin" 
quite  beyond  the  humdrum,  everyday  process  of  preaching  in  a 
room  or  even  in  a  field.  To  be  sure  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
such  a  preaching-place  are  heathen  or  Jewish  rather  thanChristian. 
It  is  the  sort  of  spot  where  one  could  fancy  hoary  Druids  posted 
to  launch  curses  upon  the  Roman  invader,  and  where  one  can 
better  realize  how  the  prophet  and  the  sixty  elders  of  Delphi 
waited  in  silence  for  the  coming  of  the  Persian  or  the  Gaul.  Or 
it  may  carry  us  back  to  the  terrors  of  the  Old  Law— to  the  days 
when  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  gathered  together 
unto  Mount  Carmel.  It  was  well,  indeed,  that  this  last  parallel 
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did  not  occur  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  or  the  scene  might 
have  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  Chapter  of  Wells, 
or  in  a  march,  in  the  spirit  of  Jehu,  to  break  down  such 
small  relics  of  ancient  superstition  as  survive  at  Glastonbury.  We 
fear,  however,  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  his  admirers  did  not  fully 
enter  into  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  into  which  they  had  thrust 
themselves.  We  find,  from  the  local  papers,  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
held  forth,  not  from  the  cliff  itself,  but  from  a  “  temporary 
ulpit”  —  one  account  calls  it  a  “rude  pulpit  ” —  fixed  against  it. 
Ve  do  not  know  whether  a  “  rude  pulpit  ”  is  a  euphemism  for  a 
tub  ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that  any  pulpit,  any  work  of  human 
art  of  any  kind,  must  have  been  strangely  out  of  place  “  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  near  to  the  ‘  Witch’s  Cave.’  ”  The  erection  of  the 
pulpit  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  spirit  of  humane 
caution  as  that  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law  which  commands  every 
man  to  make  a  battlement  round  his  house-top.  In  the  fervour  of 
his  oratory  the  preacher  might  have  made  a  false  step ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  Mr.  Spurgeon,  like  some  other  saints  and  prophets,  has  no 
wish  to  be  made  into  relics  before  his  time.  But  aesthetically  it 
was  surely  a  mistake.  The  prophet,  standing  on  the  bare  rock, 
pouring  forth  his  thunders  to  the  heaven  above  and  to  the  earth 
below,  might  have  been  a  subject  for  a  painter.  But  the  prophet, 
standing  up  to  his  middle  in  a  beer-barrel,  must  surely  have  been  an 
object  somewhat  incongruous  with  the  place,  and  must  have  illus¬ 
trated  the  easy  transition  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  And 
we  are  sorry  to  record  another  sad  instance  of  insensibility  to  the 
position.  The  bill  of  fare  for  the  day  included  two  sermons,  with 
an  intermediate  tea-drinking.  The  tea-drinking,  of  course,  was 
held  in  some  more  terrestrial  place  —  we  believe  in  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  village.  But  after  the  tea-drinking,  instead  of  returning  to 
his  rocky  height,  instead  of  pressing  into  his  service  the  setting 
sun  and  the  lessons  which  it  sets  forth,  Mr.  Spurgeon  retired,  for 
his  evening  discourse,  into  the  shade  of  a  “  spacious  marquee 
erected  in  a  field  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  churchwarden 
of  the  parish.”  This  was  surely  a  lame  and  impotent  ending  after 
so  noble  a  beginning.  A  giant  refreshed  with  wine  is  a  Scriptural 
metaphor.  Surely  the  cups  which  cheer  but  not  inebriate  should 
have  had  an  equally  invigorating  effect  on  Mr.  Spurgeon.  We 
should  have  expected  him,  instead  of  ignominiously  taking  refuge 
in  a  marquee,  to  have  climbed  the  rocks  with  redoubled  agility, 
and  to  have  made  the  heights  of  Cheddar,  like  those  of  Ebal, 
resound  with  curses  of  even  greater  power  than  they  had  echoed 
to  under  the  garish  light  of  day. 

This  expedition  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  Cheddar  is  not  without  its 
importance.  We  think  we  see  some  slight  signs  of  the  bubble 
bursting.  The  oratory  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  does  not 
seem  to  have  quite  suited  the  rustic  mind  of  Somersetshire.  That 
Mr.  Spurgeon  “  drew,”  we  need  not  say.  Cheddar  is  a  place  used 
to  be  full,  but  it  cannot  often  have  been  so  full  as  it  was  on 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  day.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us  that  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius  there  was  no  travelling  with  any  comfort, 
the  roads  were  so  blocked  up  with  bishops  running  to  and  from 
the  innumerable  councils  of  that  time.  So  every  road  into 
Cheddar,  during  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  brief  reign  there,  was  blocked 
up  —  not,  indeed,  with  bishops,  but  with  seekers  after  a  ministry 
that  dispenses  with  bishops.  That,  among  so  many  devotees, 
there  were  some  black  sheep  is  not  wonderful.  The  prodigious 
numbers  of  worshippers  dragged  up  and  down  the  hills  by  a  single 
horse  suggested  to  the  profane  that,  if  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  song  was 
of  judgment  and  mercy,  it  could  hardly  have  been  of  that  form  of 
mercy  which  consists  in  regarding  the  life  of  one’s  beast.  After 
the  conclusion,  as  cartfuls  passed  by  whose  occupants  were  clearly 
merry,  and  seemingly  not  singing  psalms,  scoffers  along  the  road 
were  known  to  ask  whether  the  flock  had  conflned  itself  to  the 
harmless  beverage  of  the  shepherd  ;  and  whether,  amid  the  varied 
ritual  of  the  day,  the  cultus  of  Dionysus  had  not  somehow  con¬ 
trived  to  intrude  itself.  That  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  oratory  should 
suggest  ideas  of  mirth  and  jollitv  we  really  are  not  surprised. 
\V  e  are  more  concerned  with  the  fact  that  his  Cheddar  performance 
Sidled  forth  serious  criticism  from  hearers  who  evidently  went 
prepared  to  admire  and  be  edified.  There  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  this.  We  can  well  believe  that  a  serious  and  respectable 
Dissenter  would  be  just  as  much  scandalized  at  one  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  exhibitions  as  a  serious  and  respectable  Churchman. 
Indeed,  an  orderly  and  thoughtful  member  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  own 
sect  would  naturally  be  more  offended  than  anybody  else  at  seeing 
what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth  perverted  into  so  grotesque  a  form. 
Such,  certainly,  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
Cheddar  discourses,  upon  some,  at  least,  of  his  hearers.  We  have 
before  us  a  local  paper,  giving  a  report  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermons. 
The  writer  is  apparently  a  Dissenter —  at  all  events,  he  is  one  who  did 
not  go  to  scoff  or  to  find  fault.  But  what  he  heard  was  too  much 
for  his  common  sense  and  his  religious  feelings.  Whatever  may 
be  the  sort  of  worship  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  he  is  at  least 
used  to  treat  his  Maker  with  reverence.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  he  finds, 
does  not  do  so,  and  he  is  shocked  accordingly.  Of  course,  our 
West-Saxon  critic’s  strictures  are  of  the  most  obvious  kind ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  for  a  small  local  paper  freely  to  speak 
its  mind  about  a  popular  idol  really  requires  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage.  He  fully  allows  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  earnestness,  and  his 
“  evident  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  saving  souls.”  But,  he 
adds:—  ' 

Still  lie  is  not  a  man  whose  ministry  we  should  like  regularly  to  attend,  or 
who  we  should  care  often  to  hear  preach.  There  is  too  much  of  the  theatrical 
in  his  manner,  and  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  in  many  of  his  expressions 
and  similes ;  as  for  example,  when  he  spoke  of  those  who  trust  partly  to 


!  themselves  and  partly  to  Christ,  as  taking  their  old  shoes  to  Jesus  Christ  that 
he  might  cobble  them  up.  Of  course  the  picture  immediately  presented  to 
the  mind  was  that  of  a  cobbler  on  his  seat  patching  an  old  shoe,  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  such  an  idea  as  that  of  Him  who  is  the  brightness  of  His  Father’s  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person,  was  very  repulsive. 

The  rustic  hearers,  it  seems,  did  not  appreciate  metaphor,  and 
they  found  Mr.  Spurgeon  a  great  deal  too  fine  for  them.  The 
illustrations  were  so  grand  that  they  quite  put  out  of  sight  the 
thing  illustrated.  Our  critic  goes  on,  with  small  regard  to 
composition  or  punctuation,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  native  good 
sense : — 

Some  of  his  illustrations  were  too  long  and  had  too  much  of  minute  and 
trifling  detail  worked  into  them,  as  for  example  that  in  which  he  represented 
a  countryman  receiving  a  summons  from  the  Queen  to  repair  to  Windsor. 
The  illustration  was  extremely  good  but  the  end  it  was  intended  to  answer 
did  not  require  the  conversation  in  the  railway  carriage,  the  interviews  with 
|  the  Grenadier  Guard,  and  the  lively  servant,  John’s  surprise  at  seeing  the 
beautiful  ornaments  and  grand  paper-hanging  in  the  palace,  nor  his 
scratching  his  head,  nor  his  dismay  at  seeing  the  imprint  of  his  hobnailed 
boots  on  the  fine  Turkey  carpet.  All  these  incidents  no  doubt  made  the 
picture  more  complete  but  they  tended  also  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  carried  away  by,  all  this  word-painting 
by,  the  time  Her  Majesty  was  represented  to  have  an  interview  with  John, 
the  great  and  important  truth  intended  to  be  impressed  and  enforced  had 
gone  clean  out  of  the  minds  of  many. 

Our  friend,  too,  is  naturally  surprised  at  finding  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
whom  he  counts  for  an  eloquent  man,  depreciating  and  mocking  at 
eloquence.  He  is  still  more  puzzled  at  certain  inconsistencies  of 
the  oracle  as  to  the  matter  of  education.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  it  seems, 
has  got  a  College,  and  is  President  of  it.  Indeed,  he  came  to 
Cheddar  partly  on  behalf  of  his  College ;  the  proceeds  of  his  exhi¬ 
bition  were  to  be  divided  between  this  same  College  and  the  local 
object  at  Cheddar  which  he  came  to  help.  These  things  being  so, 
our  simple  countryman  is  naturally  amazed  at  hearing  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  sneer  at  “the  educated  ministry,”  and  “bless  God  that  he 
is  not  a  college-spun  minister.”  He  goes  on,  with  exceeding 
good  sense,  to  say : — 

It  is  well  to  be  thankful  but  our  own  opinion  is  that  he  would  have  had 
greater  reason  for  gratitude  if  he  had  been  “  a  college-spun  minister.”  While 
listening  to  him  the  idea  suggested  to  our  mind  was  that  of  a  flower  garden, 
containing  many  choice  and  beautiful  flowers,  but  greatly  needing  the 
pruning  knife,  and  an  experienced  trainer.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  gone 
through  a  collegiate  course  he  would  have  been  subjected  to  such  pruning 
and  training,  and  we  honestly  believe  that  he  would  have  greatly  profited 
thereby. 

Lastly,  even  the  doctrine  does  not  wholly  please.  Our  West- 
Saxon  theologian  has  not  forgotten  an  old  text  about  the  unlikeli¬ 
hood  of  finding  grapes  on  thorns  or  figs  on  thistles.  Let  Mr. 
Spurgeon  smite  the  Pharisees  by  all  means,  but  let  him  smite  the 
Antinomians  too: — 

If  many  trust  to  their  good  works  for  salvation,  there  are  many  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  saved  without  good  works.  It  certainly  did  strike  us  as  a  great 
omission  that  while  so  ably  destroying  the  one  refuge  of  lies  Mr.  Spurgeon 
did  not  also  give  a  good  hearty  blow  at  the  other.  In  addressing  a  promis¬ 
cuous  assembly,  comprising  perhaps  many  who  seldom  if  ever  attend  a  place 
of  worship,  we  do  think  that  if  a  preacher’s  subject  requires  him  to  denounce 
good  works  as  the  ground  of  acceptance,  he  should  take  special  care  to  guard 
his  remarks  from  conveying  a  wrong  impression  by  affirming,  with  equal 
emphasis,  the  necessity  of  good  works,  or  of  holy  living,  as  the  inevitable 
effect  of  a  change  of  heart,  and  as  affording  the  only  evidence  of  such  a 
change  having  been  experienced. 

Tbissortof  criticism  is  certainly  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  local  press.  It  is  thoroughly  friendly,  but  nothing  more 
damaging  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  can  be  thought  of.  His  doctrine,  his 
style,  his  manner,  his  consistency,  are  all  upset.  We  may  say, 
what  the  local  writer  would  not  say,  but  what  his  remarks  clearly 
imply — that  the  exhibition  of  Spurgeon  at  Cheddar  must  have  been 
exactly  as  edifying-,  and  no  more,  as  the  exhibition  of  Blondin  at 
Glastonbury. 

We  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  etiquette  of  these  things. 
We  find  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  on  his  first  appearance,  was  received 
with  ajiplause,  which  he  acknowledged  by  removing  his  hat.  The 
effect  must  have  been  a  little  singular,  and  must,  one  would  think, 
have  reminded  some  of  his  hearers  of  an  election  rather  than  of  a 
sermon.  We  know  not  whether  any  other  part  of  the  discourse 
drew  forth  a  clap,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  wind-up  deserved 
one: — 

Having  shown  the  folly  of  trusting  to  good  works  or  ceremonies,  or  part 
obedience  for  salvation,  the  rev.  gentleman  wound  up  his  discourse  with  the 
following  peroration  : — “  Ye  rocks,  that  have  listened  now  and  heard  the 
words  I  speak  ;  ye  rocks,  that  have  felt  as  much  as  some  have  felt ;  ye  rocks, 
that  have  trembled  as  much  as  some  have  trembled  ;  ye  rocks,  give  witness 
before  God  against  this  people  if  they  believe  not  in  Christ.  When  your  head 
shall  bow  down  at  the  last  great  day,  still  bear  witness  that  Christ  was  lifted 
up  in  Cheddar,  and  His  name  exalted.  Shall  they  bear  witness  against  you 
every  time  you  pass  them  ?  Shall  they  say,  ‘  You  had  an  invitation,  but  you 
rejected  it ? 

After  this,  what  possible  business  has  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  talk  against 
eloquence?  It  is  clear  that  he  has  the  gift ;  it  is  clear  that 
he  lias  a  certain  power  of  language ;  we  can  conceive  that  his 
peroration  must  have  had  a  really  striking  effect.  But  if  you  come 
to  analyse  it,  you  find  simply  words  without  meaning.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  rocks  cannot  bear  witness 
to  anything;  he  knows  that  he  is  talking  words  absolutely  without 
meaning.  But  the  mere  words  roll  out  well ;  they  seem  to  have  a 
certain  appropriateness  to  the  time  and  place ;  and  so  Mr.  Spurgeon 
is  set  down  as  a  great  orator.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  sermon, 
it  seems  to  have  mainly  consisted  of  irreverence  bordering 
upon  blasphemy.  For  this  the  preacher  is  well  reproved  by  his 
local  critic.  Such  talk  as  that  about  the  cobbler  and  the  visit  to 
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Windsor  is  not  the  language  of  an  earnest  man  ;  it  is  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  an  honest  fanatic ;  it  is  essentially  the  language  of  an 
actor.  As  long  as  it  takes  and  amuses,  so  long  ■will  Mr.  Spurgeon 
indulge  in  it.  At  Cheddar  it  happily  seems  not  to  have  taken. 
IIow  the  performance  succeeded  commercially,  our  reports  do  not 
tell  us ;  hut,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any¬ 
thing  but  mischief  can  follow  from  such  an  exhibition  of  spiritual 
buffoonery  among  some  of  the  noblest  scenes  of  nature. 


PENITENTIAL  SITTINGS. 

T  all  times  of  the  year  the  pew  system  is  rather  a  favourite 
subject  of  discussion.  It  was  honoured  with  an  animated 
debate  at  the  last  Oxford  Church  Congress,  at  which  several 
distinguished  persons  took  opposite  sides.  The  Home  Secretary  is 
always  urging  that  the  church-rate  problem  cannot  be  solved 
unless  the  pew  system  is  extended  ;  and  there  is  a  very  zealous 
society  which  loses  no  opportunity  of  insisting  that  the  Church  of 
England  must  go  to  the  ground  unless  the  pew  system  is  abolished. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  long  vacation  that  a  London  resident 
thoroughly  realizes  what  the  pew  system  is.  London  is  a  land  of 
liberty  to  the  church-goer.  The  horrible  necessity  of  setting  a  good 
example  is  not  constantly  before  his  eyes.  He  is  not  bound,  for 
the  sake  of  the  inevitable  “weak  brother,”  to  sit  on  any  particular 
seat,  or  undergo  any  particular  preacher,  or  inhale  any  peculiar 
combination  of  rustic  effluvia.  If  he  has  a  liking  for  clean  air, 
and  does  not  mind  it  cold,  he  may  go  to  Westminster  Abbey.  If 
he  prefers  it  foul  and  hot,  he  may  frequent  a  proprietary  chapel. 
If  he  has  any  weakness  in  the  matter  of  preaching,  he  can  generally 
suit  himself  without  difficulty ;  and  if  he  be  of  a  tender  skin, 
a  little  careful  observation  will  enable  him  to  select  sittings 
which,  though  it  might  be  a  misnomer  to  call  them  comfortable, 
yet  inflict  upon  the  human  body  as  small  an  amount  of  anguish 
as  is  consistent  with  our  religious  usages.  If  he  be  of  a  disposition 
to  appreciate  the  staid  solemnity  of  a  family  pew,  he  can  be 
accommodated  ;  if  he  prefer  the  wild  freedom  of  a  seat  near  the 
door,  where  his  remedy  against  a  too  relentless  preacher  is  in  his 
own  hands,  his  uncivilized  tastes  can  be  gratified.  But  all  this 
liberty  is  at  an  end  directly  he  retires  into  the  country.  He  must 
renounce  his  ecclesiastical  dissipation,  and  settle  down  in  chaste 
fidelity  to  a  single  edifice.  He  can  no  longer  do  what  he  likes, 
or  go  where  he  will.  lie  must  walk  with  the  fear  of  the  weak 
brethren  before  his  eyes.  They  are  the  Bogie  by  which  the  parson 
of  the  parish  skilfully  keeps  his  respectable  parishioners  in  order. 
If  an  erratic  church-goer  betrays  an  eccentric  tendency  —  if  he 
should  display  a  liking  for  fresh  air,  or  murmur  at  the  length  of 
the  sermon,  or  find  fault  with  the  creature  comforts  of  his  pew — 
he  is  soon  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  position. 
He  is  forced  by  repeated  hints,  conveyed  through  various  channels, 
into  accepting  the  fact,  that  on  the  strength  of  his  contuma¬ 
ciousness,  the  whole  labouring  population  of  the  parish  are  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  church  and  taking  to  the  pot-house ; 
and  under  the  terror  of  this  menace  he  surrenders  his  eccentricities 
in  despair,  and  promises  to  walk  blamelessly  according  to  all  the 
traditions  of  church-going  respectability.  Then  it  is  he  learns  to 
understand  what  it  is  to  be  bound  for  better  for  worse,  for  harder 
for  softer,  for  cleaner  for  fustier,  to  a  single  pew.  He  realizes  the 
true  meaning  of  an  appropriated  seat.  It  means  a  seat  to  which  he 
is  appropriated  and  appurtenant — ascriptns  sedi.  Whatever  his 
pew  is,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  of  the  kind  that  he  dislikes  the 
most.  That  same  wayward  chance  which  is  said  to  destine 
all  the  big  coats  to  the  small  policemen,  and  all  the 
small  coats  to  the  big  policemen,  appears  to  preside  over  a 
churchwarden’s  meditations  when  he  is  arranging  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  sittings.  If  the  general  angularity  of  your  bones 
inspires  you  with  an  instinctive  aversion  to  bare  boards,  your  pew 
is  sure  to  be  of  the  newest  construction,  sternly  disdainful  of  the 
carnal  self-indulgence  of  cushions.  Or  perhaps  you  may  have  a 
taste  for  kneeling  at  the  proper  parts  of  the  service.  If  so, 
you  will  be  shown  into  a  box  of  pre-ecclesiological  formation, 
where  the  only  facility  offered  you  for  doing  so  is  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  lower  bar  of  the  bench  in  front  of  you.  Perhaps  you  may 
be  of  a  shame-faced  disposition,  after  the  English  temper  in  such 
matters.  In  such  a  case,  you  will  be  shown  into  a  square  edifice 
where,  if  you  and  your  opposite  neighbour  kneel  frontways,  your 
noses  will  mingle  in  devotion,  and  if  you  kneel  backways,  your 
limbs,  and  his,  and  those  of  several  other  fellow- worshippers  will 
be  interlaced  in  inextricable  confusion  in  the  centre  of  the  pew. 
The  strongest  religious  antipathies  will  hardly  be  proof  against 
trials  of  this  kind.  You  may  be  a  warm,  nay,  a  ferocious  Protes¬ 
tant  ;  you  may  believe  implicitly  in  Dr.  Cumming,  and  a  Jesuit 
housemaid  may  be  your  favourite  form  of  nightmare ;  but  still  you 
cannot  help  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt — sighing  after 
the  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  there  is  no 
“example ’’and  there  are  no  “weak  brethren,”  where  you  may 
hire  what  kind  of  chair  you  like,  and  put  it  where  you  like,  where 
you  may  come  and  go  when  you  please,  without  either  wounding 
the  clergyman’s  vanity,  or  compromising  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  agricultural  poor. 

In  old  churches,  chairs  would  of  course  be  an  impossibility,  until 
public  opinion  shall  have  undergone  a  considerable  revolution  upon 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  conventionalities.  But  it  is  surprising 
that  they  have  not  been  employed  more  extensively  in  new  churches. 
It  is  possible  that  the  form  of  chairs  hitherto  in  use,  both  abroad 
and  in  the  few  places  where  they  have  been  tried  in  England,  may 


have  acted  a3  a  deterrent.  They  are  not  particularly  comfortable ; 
and  they  look  fragile  enough  to  deter  a  well- conditioned  Briton 
from  venturing  upon  them.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  only  an 
emaciated  copy  of  the  rush-bottomed  nursery  chairs  ot  our  infancy. 
Beyond  this  primitive  and  barbarous  instrument;  the  enlighten- 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind  on  the  subject  of  sittings  lias  not 
progressed.  That  clergy,  church-builders,  architects,  &c.  are 
ignorant  of  what  an  easy  chair  is,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  If  theie  is 
one  subject  more  than  another  in  respect  to  which  our  generation  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  progress,  it  is  in  that  matter  ot  easy-chaim. 
Railways  and  easy-chairs  constitute  the  specific  character  which 
distinguishes  the  nineteenth  century  from  all  other  centuries. 
Our  forefathers  constructed  their  chairs  upon  the  insane 
hypothesis  that  human  beings  naturally  sit  bolt  .  upright. 
Our  enlightened  age  has  discovered  the  true  principle,  and 
constructs  its  chairs  upon  the  hypothesis  that  human  beings 
naturally  lounge.  Architects,  church-builders,  and  clergy,  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  this  happy  revolution  as  much  as  anybody  else.  It 
was  in  an  easy-chair  that  the  architect  put  on  paper  the  first 
felicitous  inspiration  from  which  his  plan  for  the  new  church  was 
developed.  It  was  in  an  easy-chair  that  the  church -builder  passed 
through  that  ordeal  of  angry  correspondence  with  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Commissioners  through  which  every  one  must  pass  who  is 
audacious  enough  to  conceive  the  idea  ot  building  a  new  church. 
It  is  in  an  easy-chair  that  the  clergyman  composes  the  sermon 
which  is  to  chain  his  hearers,  for  three-quarters  ot  an  hour,  to 
their  cushionless  sittings.  It  cannot  be  from  ignorance,  it  must  be 
on  principle,  that  the  Church  is  honoured  with  a  speciality  of  dis¬ 
comfort.  A  vague  remnant  of  asceticism  clings  to  the  principle 
on  which  our  church-fittings  are  arranged.  In  a  system  in  which 
asceticism  held  an  acknowledged  place,  such  arrangements  might 
be  appropriate.  One  pities  the  Greek  monk  v  ho  has  to  stand  lor 
several  hours,  or  the  Latin  monk  who  has  to  balance  himself  on 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  Miserere.  But  in  our  system  asceticism  has 
practically  disappeared.  A  man  may  have  a  very  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  yet  not  be  acquainted  with  a  self-flagellating 
friend.  You  could  not  get  a  hair-shirt  in  the  upholsterers’ 
shops,  if  you  tried ;  and  anyone  who  appeared  in  the 
streets  with  peas  in  his  shoes  would  be  afflicted  with  such  an 
unsteadiness  of  gait  that  he  would  infallibly  be  taken  up  by  the 
policeman  for  being  drunk.  The  church-sitting  is  the  only 
remaining  species  of  self-torture  acknowledged  among  Protestants. 
As  established  institutions  always  secrete  to  themselves  justifying 
arguments,  we  have  heard  several  different  theories  started  in 
defence  of  this  uninviting  remnant  of  Popery.  Some  people  look 
upon  the  aches  and  pains  it  produces  as  a  species  of  current  ex¬ 
piation  for  the  delight  of  appearing  in  your  best  bonnet  or  best  tie. 
But  in  that  case  the  choice  ought  to  be  left  to  the  victim  whether 
he  or  she  had  rather  forego  the  pleasure,  and  appear  dirty,  or  appear 
smart  and  face  the  expiation.  Others  have  a  theory,  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  proclamation  of  equality  between  rich  and  poor,  and  an  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  poor  that  you  are  able,  in  the  article  of  sitting 
and  kneeling  down,  to  bear  as  much  hardness  as  they  are.  But  as 
the  poor  by  long  use  are  hardened,  they  are,  perhaps,  unable  to 
appreciate  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice.  Others  again,  more  prosaic 
and  practical,  maintain  that  in  the  atmospheric  condition  of  most 
of  our  churches,  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  would  cer¬ 
tainly  go  to  sleep  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  application  of 
some  corporal  stimulus.  But  a  simpler  plan  still  would  be  to 
open  a  window.  Whatever  the  recommendations  maybe  in  favour 
of  the  uncomfortable  character  traditionally  inherent  in  Church 
sittings,  the  arguments  against  it  are  unquestionably  strong.  The 
educated  classes  are  not  so  frantic  in  their  attachment  to  the 
practice  of  going  to  church  that  it  is  desirable  to  repress  it  by 
any  strong  measures  of  discouragement ;  and  in  the  very  matter- 
of-fact  and  material  temper  that  has  come  over  men’s  minds  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  prospect  of  two  hours’  supreme  discomfort 
occurring  to  the  mind  at  half-past  ten  on  a  Sunday  morning,  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  question,  whether 
the  weather  does  or  does  not  look  too  threatening  to  permit  a  walk 
to  church.  _  The  motive  may  be  mean,  but  it  is  effectual.  When 
every  care  is  taken  that  every  other  place  of  resort,  upon  business 
or  pleasure,  shall  be  as  attractive  as  possible,  the  uncomfortable 
sittings  ot  a  church,  in  addition  to  dull  sermons  and  foul  air,  will 
tell  upon  the  attendance  of  the  educated  classes.  As  Rowland 
Hill  would  have  said,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  devil  should 
have  all  the  easy-chairs. 


TIIE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

npiIE  course  of  events  in  the  American  war  seems,  at  first  sight, 
J-  almost  unaccountable.  With  inferior  numbers,  with  scanty 
resources,  with  little  money,  with  almost  no  artillery,  with  bad  arms 
and  short  supplies  of  ammunition,  the  South  has  shown  herself,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  prceliis  ambvjua  hello  non  victa.  On  every  fair 
field,  in  difficult  retreats,  in  rapid  marches,  in  perilous  advances 
in  attack  and  defence  wherever  land  forces  only  were  engaged  the 
Confederates  have  had  the  best  of  it.  And  yet  the  Northern  men 
have  proved  that  they  are  no  cowards,  and  no  one  ever  supposed 
them  to  be  fools.  The  superior  generalship  of  the  South  does  not 
explain  the  facts.  First,  it  requires  an  explanation,  how  is  it 
that  the  South  has  all  the  good  generals  and  all  the  best  officers  ? 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  best  generals  can  do  little  without 
good  troops.  Lee,  Beauregard,  and  Jackson  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  attempt  with  Federal  soldiers  what  they  have  done 
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with  their  own.  It  may  he  worth  while  to  inquire  shortly  what 
is  the  character  and  composition  of  that  army  with  which  such 
successes  have  been  achieved  under  disadvantages  apparently  so 
terrible. 

The  United  States,  as  we  know,  had  a  regular  army  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  men.  But  during  the  war  we  have  heard 
very  little  of  that  army,  or  of  any  of  the  regiments  which  com¬ 
posed  it.  We  scarcely  know  what  has  become  of  it.  The  Con¬ 
federate  States  began  by  proposing  to  raise  a  regular  army  of 
10,000  men,  almost  immediately  increased  to  30,000,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  50,000.  But  this  army  scarcely  exists  even  on  paper, 
though  on  paper  it  may  be  said  to  be  partly  organized.  The 
officers  are  there,  holding  rank,  and  entitled  to  draw  pay ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  a  single  regiment  is  hi  being.  While  an  enormous 
volunteer  army  was  being  enlisted  for  the  war,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  recruit  for  the  Line.  But  the  nominal  organization 
of  the  regular  army  has  served  at  least  one  good  purpose.  Numbers 
of  Southern  officers  in  the  Federal  service,  on  the  secession  of 
their  respective  States,  threw  up  their  commissions  —  generally 
their  sole  dependence  —  and  came  South.  An  Act  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Congress  entitled  every  officer  so  resigning  to  the  same 
rank,  pay,  and  claims  for  service  in  the  Confederate  that  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  Federal  regular  army.  Another  Act  permitted  the 
officers  of  the  regular  army  to  accept  commissions  as  officers  in 
Volunteer  regiments  during  the  war  —  which  all,  except  those 
employed  on  Staff  duty,  have  done.  The  whole  of  the  army 
which  is  actually  fighting  the  battles  of  the  South  is  pro¬ 
visional  only.  Its  organization  lasts,  and  the  rank  of  its  officers 
in  the  Confederate  service  (unless  as  officers  of  the  Line), 
endures,  only  till  the  end  of  the  war  at  farthest.  There  are 
some  regiments  still  in  the  field  under  an  enlistment  for  twelve 
months  only,  which  was  the  term  for  which  the  force  at  first  levied 
was  called  forth.  Some  are  engaged  to  serve  for  three  years,  but 
the  majority  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Every  regiment 
whose  original  term  of  service  has  expired  has  subsequently 
enrolled  itself  for  the  war. 

This  provisional  army  consists  partly  of  State  troops,  enrolled  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  partly  of  troops 
levied  and  organized  under  the  direct  authority  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  former  compose  the  bulk,  as  at  first  they  composed 
the  whole  of  the  army.  They  . were  called  forth  by  requisition 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  —  raised  by  companies, 
massed  into  regiments  by  the  State,  and  tendered  as  regiments  to 
the  Confederacy.  Their  officers,  therefore,  up  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  were  appointed  under  State  laws  —  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  elected  by  the  men,  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor, 
much  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  volunteer  service.  These  officers 
hold  rank  during  the  war  as  if  they  had  received  their  commissions 
from  the  President ;  but  the  war  over,  and  their  troops  once  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Confederate  service,  whether  or  not  they  retain 
their  rank  as  officers  under  the  State  Government,  they  become 
mere  citizens  as  regards  that  of  the  Confederacy.  Among  them, 
however,  are  regular  officers,  holding  perhaps  a  much  higher  rank 
in  the  provisional  than  in  the  regular  force.  These,  while  the  war 
lasts,  are  Captains  or  Colonels  of  volunteers.  The  war  over,  they 
become  Lieutenants  or  Majors  of  regulars.  This  organization, 
however,  is  only  applicable  to  States  which  are  both  de  facto  and 
dejure  members  of  the  Confederacy :  because  in  such  alone  can  the 
State  authorities  furnish  or  organize  troops.  It  has  ceased  to  be 
practicable  in  Missouri,  and  probably  in  Tennessee ;  it  never  was 
practicable  in  Maryland  or  Kentucky  :  hence,  power  has  been 
given  to  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  companies  or  of 
individuals,  and  to  organize  them  into  regiments.  There  are 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  regiments  created  under  this 
power,  which  are  neither  State  troops  nor  Confederate  regulars, 
but  simply  regiments  in  the  provisional  army  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  embodied  during  the  war.  Great  skill  has 
been  shown  in  the  arrangements  by  which  the  jealously- 
guarded  rights  of  the  States  have  been  reconciled  with  the 
necessities  of  the  war.  The  troops  of  Georgia,  for  instance, 
remain  Georgian,  those  of  Virginia  Virginian.  But  while  they  are 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  they  are  subject  to  the  absolute 
command  of  the  President,  and  amenable  to  the  military  code  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Mr.  Davis  might  cashier  the  colonel  of  a 
Georgian  regiment  5  and  if  a  Louisianian  officer  were  guilty  of  any 
military  offence,  he  would  be  tried  by  Court-martial  under  Con¬ 
federate  authority,  and  the  sentence  would  be  referred  to  the 
President  for  confirmation  —  not  qua  President,  but  qua  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Thus  the  State  creates  the  regimental  organi¬ 
zation,  but  discipline  and  command  belong  absolutely  to  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  rule  which  forbids  the  President 
to  accept  the  services  of  bodies  larger  than  a  regiment  pre¬ 
serves  the  unity  of  the  army.  There  is  no  State  division,  not 
even  a  State  brigade ;  there  is  in  the  Confederate  service  no 
officer  above  the  grade  of  colonel  holding  a  State  commission. 
There  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  Georgian  corps  d'armee  under 
a  Georgian  general,  subordinate  to,  but  practically  independent  of, 
the  Confederate  Commander.  Mr.  Davis  may  or  may  not  brigade 
together  the  regiments  of  the  same  State ;  if  he  does  so,  he  may  or 
may  not  appoint  a  brigadier-general  of  the  same  State  to  com¬ 
mand  them.  Nay,  even  within  a  State  defended  by  troops  levied 
by  itself,  but  enrolled  in  the  Confederate  service,  he  may  appoint 
and  has  appointed  a  general  from  another  State  to  command. 
Thus,  General  Lovell  of  New  York  commanded  the  troops  of  the 
Confederacy  supplied  by  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans ;  and  General 
Beauregard  of  Louisiana  commanded  the  Carolinian  regiments  in 


the  Confederate  service  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  For  all 
military  purposes  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  is  one  army, 
and  the  country  is  entirely  and  absolutely  united.  There  may 
seem  to  be  an  apparent  exception  in  the  fact  that  any  State  may 
have,  and  some  States  have,  State  troops  over  and  above  the  con¬ 
tingent  furnished  to  the  Confederate  army.  But  even  of  these  we 
believe  that  a  Confederate  officer  of  superior  rank,  present  with  a 
commission  from  the  President  when  the  State  troops  were  actu¬ 
ally  in  face  of  the  enemy,  would  take  command.  For  the  defence 
of  the  States  against  a  foreign  Power  is  the  function  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government;  and  the  Confederate  officer  in  charge  of  a 
military  department,  as  the  deputy  of  the  Government,  would  have 
full  powers  in  reference  to  its  defence.  The  State  army,  small  or 
large,  would  be  at  his  disposal  as  auxiliary  to  the  Confederate  forces 
under  his  command. 

It  is,  we  think,  commonly  supposed  that  the  State  Militia  has 
been  the  foundation  of  both  the  American  armies  —  that  these  con¬ 
sist,  in  fact,  chiefly  of  militia  regiments  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  general  Government.  But  as  regards  the  South,  this  is 
certainly  a  mistake.  For  many  years  there  has  been,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  Southern  militia.  The  only  armed  force  in  the  Southern 
States  was  analogous  to  our  own  volunteers.  In  every  town  the 
youth  of  the  higher  classes,  having  some  leisure  and  money  to 
spare,  had  banded  themselves  into  volunteer  companies,  more  oi> 
less  exclusive,  which  were  handsomely  uniformed,  splendidly 
equipped,  and  diligently  drilled.  They  amused  themselves  by 
playing  at  soldiers,  and  pursued  their  play  very  energetically. 
Moreover,  they  were  called  upon,  now  and  then,  to  perform  some 
military  duties  in  serious  earnest.  The  State 3  each  received,  or 
were  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  Federal  arsenals  a  supply  of 
arms  proportioned  to  the  militia  force  they  were  technically  sup¬ 
posed  to  maintain.  With  these  the  volunteers  were  armed,  and 
their  officers  received  commissions  from  the  Governors  of  their 
respective  States.  In  return  for  these  advantages,  they  were 
bound  by  law  to  spend  some  time  “in  camp,”  and  also  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  whenever  called  out  by  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  to  suppress  or  prevent  civil  disturbances  —  an  obligation  which, 
as  there  was  no  other  armed  force  to  be  had,  was  more  than  merely 
nominal.  Of  course  these  companies  took  great  pride  in  their 
military  efficiency ;  and  a  better  nucleus  for  a  large  volunteer 
army  could  hardly  be  desired.  When  war  was  imminent,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis  called  for  troops  from  the  several  States,  all  these 
corps  tendered  themselves  to  their  respective  State  Governments 
for  service  beyond  the  frontiers.  Some  resignations  took  place, 
but  the  vacancies  were  instantly  filled  up  by  young  men  of  the 
best  social  standing.  Admission  into  a  company  whose  services 
had  been  accepted  was  eagerly  sought ;  in  Mississippi  as  much  as 
20 1.  was  paid  for  leave  to  serve.  The  companies  were  regimented 
by  the  State  authorities,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  central 
Government.  Depot  companies  were  formed  by  those  who  had 
resigned ;  these  were  rapidly  filled  up  ;  and  as  more  troops  were 
called  for,  these,  too,  volunteered  their  services.  In  the  meantime, 
the  rural  districts  followed  the  example  of  the  towns.  The 
planters  and  their  sons  formed  volunteer  companies,  tendering 
commands  to  men^who  had  served  in  the  army,  where  such  were 
available.  And  thus  the  125,000  men  who,  when  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  was  fought,  composed  the  whole  Confederate  army,  were 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  men  of  certain  pretensions  to  social  position. 
In  many  instances,  companies  or  even  regiments  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  men  whose  claim  to  rank  as  gentlemen  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  this  or  any  other  country  —  generally  men  of  fortune,  and 
invariably  men  of  breeding  and  education.  Instances  have  been 
mentioned  to  us  of  messes  of  privates,  every  one  of  whom  could 
afford  to  spend  six  hundred  a  year,  and  every  one  of  whom  be¬ 
longed  to  an  honoured  family.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  rich  and 
well  born,  the  social  aristocracy  of  the  South,  that  filled  the  ranks 
of  the  original  Confederate  army. 

Such  a  force  was  naturally  Avell  disciplined.  Education  and 
social  rank,  so  far  from  indisposing  men  to  discipline,  render  them 
peculiarly  amenable  to  laws  of  which  they  recognise  the  necessity, 
and  educated  volunteers  always  take  pride  in  emulating  the  ready 
mechanical  obedience  of  regular  soldiers.  The  seriousness  of  the 
crisis,  the  consciousness  that  the  independence  of  their  country,  the 
safety  of  their  homes,  the  honour  of  their  women,  were  all  at  stake, 
prevented  them  from  wearying  or  murmuring  under  the  needless 
severity  of  a  military  rule  borrowed  from  that  of  the  United  States’ 
regular  army  —  an  army  composed  of  the  very  refuse  of  the  world. 
And  the  excellent  discipline  of  this  first  army  of  gentlemen  volun¬ 
teers  set  the  example  and  gave  the  tone  to  the  ruder  material  of 
the  later  levies. 

The  enormous  preparations  of  the  Federal  Government  compelled 
President  Davis  to  raise  in  the  latter  part  of  1861  an  additional 
force  of  300  regiments,  or  above  300,000  men.  (A  Confederate 
company  contains  1 1 3  rank  and  file,  and  a  regiment  consists  of  1  o 
companies.)  These  were  raised  partly  by  the  State  authorities, 
and  partly  by  individuals  who  had  acquired  experience  of  war  in 
the  brief  preceding  campaign.  Their  officers  were  taken  almost 
entirely  from  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  companies  which  were 
already  in  the  field ;  in  some  crack  corps  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  privates  received  commissions.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  new 
levies  did  not,  of  course,  consist  to  any  great  extent  of  the  same 
class  as  those  who  had  composed  the  volunteer  regiments.  In 
the  second  army  the  privates  were  chiefly  small  proprietors,  me¬ 
chanics,  labourers  —  any  one,  in  fact,  who  had  a  white  skin,  and 
could  be  persuaded  to  enlist.  Nevertheless,  even  these  were  good 
military  material  —  mostly  men  of  practical  sense,  superior  to  that 
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of  English  peasants,  hardy,  used  to  rough  it  in  various  ways,  and 
capable  of  being  made  excellent  soldiers  under  good  discipline,  and 
of  doing  first-rate  service  under  officers  fit  to  lead,  and  generals 
who  know  how  to  handle  them. 

Both  the  regimental  and  the  superior  officers  of  the  South  are  evi¬ 
dently  far  better  than  those  of  the  North.  And  this  is  what  might 
have  been  expected.  In  the  first  place,  the  Confederates  have  no 
civilian  Generals — no  Banks  or  Butler.  Secondly,  the  habits,  both 
of  business  and  sport,  which  characterize  the  Southern  planter, 
render  him  a  better  regimental  officer  than  the  Northern  lawyers, 
electioneerers,  and  tradesmen  who  have  become  captains  and 
colonels  in  the  Federal  service.  He  who  has  controlled  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  managed  the  commissariat  of  a  large  plantation  has 
learned  much  that  will  be  useful  to  the  commander  of  a  thousand 
soldiers ;  and  if,  in  addition,  he  has  been  a  sportsman,  after  the 
manner  of  American  planters,  he  has  certainly  undergone  a 
tolerable  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  command  in  war.  Then, 
commissions  in  the  Confederate  service  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
given  by  political  or  personal  favour.  In  the  second  levy,  they 
were  given  almost  exclusively,  and  in  the  first  very  largely, 
to  men  who  had  seen  service.  And,  finally,  the  South 
has  all  the  best  officers  of  the  old  United  States’  army, 
to  which  it  always  furnished  men  superior  to  those  who 
came  from  the  Free  States.  The  unwarlike  democracy  of 
the  latter  never  encouraged  the  ablest  of  its  sons  to  enter 
on  a  profession  which  was  held  in  little  honour,  and  held  out 
few  chances  of  rewards  worth  having.  The  South,  aristocratic 
by  temper  and  by  social  constitution,  however  democratic  in 
politics,  had  the  military  spirit  which  always  distinguishes  an 
aristocracy.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most  promising  of  the 
Southern  youth,  therefore,  adopted  from  time  to  time  the  career 
of  arms;  and  their  country  now  enjoys  the  benefit  of  tlieir  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  practical  experience.  Lee,  Beauregard,  the 
two  Johnstons,  the  brilliant  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson,  and  President 
Davis  himself,  were  all  professional  soldiers  as  well  as  men  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  capacity.  The  North,  which  always  thought  its  worst 
men  good  enough,  and  its  best  far  too  good  for  the  army,  has  no 
men  to  oppose  to  these;  not  because  the  Northerners  have  not 
among  them,  for  aught  we  know,  men  of  whom  equally  good 
officers  might  have  been  made,  but  because  such  men  naturally 
turned  away  from  an  unpopular  and  unprofitable  career  to  seek 
profit  in  trade,  or  fame  at  the  bar,  or  in  politics ;  and  it  is  too 
late  now  to  make  generals  of  them.  The  soldier’s  profession  is  iu 
no  country  a  paying  one.  Ambition,  love  of  enterprise,  the  social 
rank  attached  to  it,  are  the  only  attractions  which  induce  men  of 
energy  and  ability  to  adopt  it ;  and  any  nation  wffiick  deprives  it 
of  honour,  which  can  offer  no  great  ordinary  field  to  military 
enterprise,  and  very  few  prizes  to  military  ambition,  runs  great 
risk  of  finding  itself,  in  time  of  need,  in  the  position  to  which  the 
United  States  has  sunk — unable,  by  any  effort  or  at  any  sacrifices 
to  organize  a  really  efficient  army,  because  officers  cannot  be 
improvised,  and  officers  fit  for  command  have  not  been  trained  in 
time. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  EXHIBITION, 

HE  Boyal  Commissioners  have,  it  is  reported,  been  holding- 
high  and  serious  debate  on  the  closing  of  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Brompton.  It  has  been  decided,  not  after  much  hesitation, 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  show  till  the  first  day  of  November. 
We  hardly  know  whether  so  much  casuistry  as  it  seems  has  been 
imported  into  the  discussion  was  necessary  for  the  solution  of  so 
very  simple  a  question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the 
public  convenience,  to  say  less  of  the  private  interests  of  the 
guarantors,  required  the  Exhibition  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  it 
would  pay ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  that  good  faith 
with  the  exhibitors  would  be  violated  by  prolonging  the  show 
beyond  October  1 8,  the  day  on  which  the  bargain,  on  the 
part  of  the  season-ticket  holders,  with  the  Horticultural  Society 
was  to  terminate.  Strictly  speaking,  it  seems  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  never  entered  into  any  contract  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  Exhibition  with  the  exhibitors  at  all,  and  it  was  only  by 
inference  that  they  could  gather  that  any  period  was  fixed  for  the 
closing.  As  is  usual  in  such  matters,  the  result  has  been  a  com¬ 
promise.  If  there  was  any  bargain,  real  or  implied,  with  the 
exhibitors,  it  has  been  violated.  The  foreign  exhibitors,  of 
course,  are  dissatisfied;  they  do  not  like  to  be  kept  here 
longer  than  will  suit  their  interests.  In  many  cases  they 
have  contracted  to  deliver  goods  by  a  certain  time;  and  the 
dark  and  dull  days  of  November  are  not  very  convenient  for 
packing  and  transporting  heavy  goods.  But  the  pecuniary  view, 
as  throughout  everything  connected  with  the  Exhibition,  prevails. 
If  it  were  closed  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  the  guarantors  would 
incur  a  heavy  liability ;  and  even  with  the  postponement  to  No¬ 
vember  i ,  it  is  said  that  the  expenses  wall  not  be  covered  by 
some  20,000/.  01-25,000/.  It  is  announced  that  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas,  have  come  forward  with  amazing 
generosity,  and  have  descended,  like  heathen  deities,  in  the  very 
nick  of  time  to  the  immense  relief  of  the  guarantors.  The  bar¬ 
gain  between  the  contractors  and  the  Commissioners  was  com¬ 
plex  and  speculative  on  both  sides.  First,  the  contractors  were  to 
be  paid  200,000/.  out  and  out ;  then,  if  the  receipts  ranged  above 
400,000/.,  they  were  to  have  an  additional  1 00,000/.,  or  rather, 
all  moneys  taken  at  the  doors  between  400,000/.  and  500,000/. 
On  the  very  face  of  it,  such  a  bargain  is  highly  imprudent  on  one 
side  or  other.  Either  the  possible  and  contingent  300,000/.  must 


have  been  a  very  bad  bargain  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  or 
the  actual  200,000/.  must  have  been  a  very  speculative  bargain  on 
the  part  of  the  contractors.  A  bargain  which  leaves  a  margin  of  an 
additional  50  per  cent,  to  chance  and  good  luck  can  hardly  be  called 
a  fair  business  transaction.  The  contractors,  who  risk  to  be  seriously 
overpaid  or  seriously  underpaid,  are  now  credited  -with  great  li¬ 
berality  for  the  offer  which  they  have  made,  that  the  deficiency, 
which  anyhow  seems  likely  to  occur,  and  which  is  calculated  at 
25,000/.,  should  be  the  first  charge  on  their  third  100,000/.  At 
the  present  moment,  not  400,000/.  have  been  taken  at  the  doors  ; 
but  by  November  1  the  fatal  corner  will  have  been  turned  ;  and 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas  will  be  entitled  to  what  comes  in  of  their 
third  1 00,000/.  All  this  they  propose  to  relinquish  in  favour  of 
the  guarantors  till  their  entire  liabilities  are  extinguished.  This 
is  certainly  very  noble  and  very  liberal  as  it  stands ;  only  it  is  so 
noble  and  so  liberal  that  it  seems  to  be  an  exercise  of  superhuman 
virtue.  If  the  200,000 /.  already  paid  to  the  contractors  has  not 
reimbursed  them  the  cost  of  the  structure,  then  they  are  making  a 
present  to  the  guarantors  of  some  25,000/.,  and  are  making  them¬ 
selves  a  present  of  a  dead  loss  of  the  same  amount.  As  these  are 
days  of  testimonials,  we  earnestly  trust  that  the  Memorial  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1862  will  admit  of  statues  of  Kelk  and  Lucas 
as  colossal  as  their  public  virtues. 

Crediting  the  contractors  with  their  unspeakable  liberality,  we 
now  come  to  the  question  why  the  Exhibition  has  not  paid  ;  for  it 
seems  that,  even  with  the  postponement  to  the  dark  days  of  closing- 
autumn,  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  both  ends,  by  very 
tight  hauling,  will  be  made  to  meet.  We  are  assured  that,  except 
in  four  specified  weeks,  the  number  of  visitors  in  1862  has  exceeded 
those  of  1851.  The  Commissioners  certainly  have  not  been 
backward  in  the  art  of  indirect  taxation.  No  little  sources  of 
revenue  have  been  too  small  for  their  recondite  ingenuitjx  They 
have  exacted  royalties  from  the  refreshment  contractors  and  from 
the  photographers.  They  have  taxed  sticks,  umbrellas,  and  per¬ 
sonal  comforts  and  conveniences  generally.  They  have  not  dis¬ 
dained  head-money  from  every  available  source  of  revenue.  It 
gives  one  a  notion  of  the  old  state  of  things  when  patents,  mono¬ 
polies,  and  licences  were  the  order  of  the  day.  But  still  all  has 
comparatively  failed.  Relatively  to  1851,  the  charge  of  admission 
has  been  increased,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  every  visitor  pays  the 
royalties  which  nominally  come  from  the  contractors,  the  premiums 
of  Mr.  Morrish  and  the  extinct  M.  Veillard,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cadog-an’s 
poundage,  and  the  benevolences  extorted  from  the  purveyors  of 
Bath  chairs  and  the  smoking  saloon.  And  yet  the  balance  is  the 
wrong  way ;  the  money  taken  is  more,  but  the  expenses  are  greater. 
Whether  it  will  be  found,  when  the  accounts  are  produced,  that  the 
official  salaries  have  expanded  it,  is  premature  to  conjecture.  But 
one  item  of  unusual  expenditure  is  very  patent.  The  building  has 
cost  very  much  more  than  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851.  There  was  a 
bad  start.  When  a  family  is  over-housed  it  is  on  the  certain  road  to 
ruin.  The  Exhibition  has  failed  because  the  Commissioners  would 
have  a  larger  building  than  in  1851.  They  split  upon  the  Brunei 
rock.  Because  the  Great  Britain  was  a  big  ship  Mr.  Brunei  would 
build  a  much  bigger ;  because  the  Birmingham  railway  was  a  fine 
one,  Mr.  Brunei  would  have  the  broad  gauge  and  monster 
engines.  Because  Mr.  Stephenson  constructed  one  great  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge,  Mr.  Brunei  would  make  one  just  twice  as  large.  And 
so  the  history  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  is  the 
history  of  the  Great  Western  railway  and  the  Great  Eastern 
steamship.  Size  kills.  If  we  will  always  go  in  for  Mammoths, 
and  Leviathans,  and  Behemoths,  and  everything  compounded  of 
Meg-ethos,  we  must  expect  a  break-down. 

But  the  Commissioners  will  say  that  they  wanted  a  much  larger 
building,  because  they  had  so  much  more  to  exhibit.  With  all  the 
applications  for  space,  they  were  bound  to  pug  vide  for  the  increased 
amount  of  wares  displayed.  Ten  years  had  done  so  much  to  stimu¬ 
late  production,  that  they  must  give  production  fair  play  and  decent 
accommodation.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  Here 
we  join  issue.  The  building  was  not  too  large  for  the  goods 
exhibited,  but  the  goods  exhibited  were  too  many.  One-half  of 
the  present  Exhibition  consists  of  mere  trash.  If  even  a  moiety 
of  the  rubbish  now  exhibited  had  been  rejected,  a  building- 
one  half  the  present  size  w'ould  have  been  sufficient,  and  one 
half  of  the  present  outlay  might  have  been  saved.  We  are 
not  saying  that  the  contractors  are  over-paid.  Far  from  it  — 
they  are  very  likely  under-paid;  though  when  a  shopkeeper 
says  that  his  price  is  ten  shillings,  but,,  as  a  personal  favour,  he 
will  let  you  have  his  razors  or  his  shirts  for  seven-and-sixpence, 
such  is  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart  that  you  generally  dis¬ 
trust  such  untradesmanlike  liberality.  But  we  do  not  consider 
the  contractors  for  the  Great  Exhibition  as  mere  tradesmen.  They 
are  public  benefactors,  and  deserve  well  of  the  republic.  But 
we  do  say  that  the  Commissioners  were  -wrong  from  the 
beginning.  They  were  led  away  by  Captain  Fowke’s  sham 
sublime.  At  any  rate,  those  monstrous  domes,  the  only  use 
of  which  was  to  cover  up  -with  a  veil,  were  not  wanted  to  show 
the  goods  of  the  exhibitors.  They  did  not  contribute  an  inch 
of  floor  space  or  wall  space.  The  failure,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of 
the  Exhibition  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  ugly  glass  domes.  The 
failure,  in  a  material  sense,  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  indiscriminate  admission  of  goods  of  the  most  worthless  and 
commonplace  character.  The  whole  thing  has  been  throughout 
of  the  shop,  shoppy.  The  Commissioners  have  exhibited  all  the 
powders,  and  fallen  into  all  the  mistakes  of  the  advertising  and 
shop-keeping  mind.  They  have  been  at  once  extravagant  and 
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parsimonious.  They  have  gone  to  great  expense  in  a  gorgeous 
shop-front,  and  have  tried  to  save  it,  in  the  great  umbrella 
cases,  in  the  questionable  good  faith  which  they  showed 
to  the  season-ticket  holders,  in  their  bargains  with  the  con¬ 
tractors,  and,  above  all,  in  their  production  of  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Now,  instead  of  making  this  catalogue  a  scientific 
record  of  the  industrial  arts  and  the  progress  of  production, 
they  have  leased  it  out  to  the  exhibitors  as  an  advertising 
medium  of  great  capabilities.  Non  olet  has  been  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  maxim  throughout.  They  must  make  money,  and  they 
have  made  it  by  the  familiar  arts  of  Magenta  House  and  the 
Matson  dc  Dcuil.  As  a  shop,  the  whole  thing  has  had  the  chances, 
fortunes,  and  misfortunes  of  a  shop.  Higher  than  this,  even  with 
the  pomp  of  State  openings  and  State  ceremonial,  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  rank  International  Exhibitions.  The  last  device  of  the 
Commissioners  to  attract  customers  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The 
cads  of  the  omnibuses  plying  to  the  Exhibition,  who  are,  of  course, 
allowed  a  commission  on  the  transaction,  are  “  authorized  to  sell 
admission  tickets.”  Touting  can  hardly  be  carried  further. 


THE  SERVIAN  QUESTION. 

inLST  the  attention  of  the  British  public  has  been  exclu¬ 
sively  fixed  on  the  internecine  conflict  in  America,  or  has 
been  temporarily  attracted  to  the  Quixotic  enterprise  of  Garibaldi, 
a  most  complicated  and  embarrassing  question  has  arisen  in  the 
East,  which,  roughly  or  unskilfully  handled  on  our  part,  might 
have  led  to  a  European  war.  ’  At  one  time  it  seemed  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  England  would  be  placed  in  the  agreeable  alternative 
of  having  once  more  to  draw  the  sword  for  Turkey,  or  to  suffer 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  recommence.  We 
allude  to  the  Servian  controversy,  the  merits  of  which  will  be 
easily  collected  from  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts. 

By  the  “arrangements”  between  Russia  and  tho  Porte,  after 
the  war  of  1829,  it  was  fixed  that  the  Mussulman  popula¬ 
tion  residing  in  Servia,  outside  the  fortresses,  should  leave 
the  country.  It  consequently  became  necessary  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  the  principal  one.  Now  at 
Belgrade  there  are  walls  and  gates  at  some  distance  from  the 
citadel,  enclosing  a  space  called  the  Faubourg,  in  which  the  gar¬ 
rison  resided  so  long  as  it  was  composed  of  irregular  troops  ;  but 
the  Porte  had  permitted  Servians  to  reside  there  too.  The 
question  then  arose,  Was  the  citadel  alone  the  fortress,  or  was  the 
Faubourg  included  in  it  ?  In  1833,  this  question,  having 
been  referred  to  Russia,  was  decided  by  her  in  favour  of 
the  Porte ;  but,  within  the  gates,  to  be  held  and  guarded 
by  the  Turks,  the  Servians  were  to  be  still  permitted  to  re¬ 
side,  the  Turks  remaining  under  the  Turkish  jurisdiction,  and 
the  Servians  under  the  Servian.  Things  went  on  peaceably 
enough,  though  with  occasional  difficulty,  until  Prince  Michel 
became  the  head  of  the  Servian  Government,  when  a  series  of 
important  changes  began.  He  claimed  to  hold  the  Governorship 
as  an  hereditary  title  —  a  claim  which  had  no  legal  foundation. 
He  set  aside  the  Senate,  which  had  an  independent  and  restrictive 
authority,  and  replaced  it  by  a  body  with  powers  so  limited  as  to 
be  entirely  under  his  own  control.  He  placed  the  whole  male 
adult  population  on  a  military  footing  under  the  form  of  a  Militia, 
although  by  the  constitution  he  was  only  entitled  to  maintain  a 
force  necessary  to  preserve  internal  order ;  and  lastly,  instead  of 
consenting  to  share  the  Faubourg  with  the  Turks,  lie  required 
that  they  should  either  vacate  it  altogether,  or  continue  their  joint 
occupancy  under  Servian  rule.  His  proceedings  were  popular  in 
Servia,  where,  besides  the  antipathies  of  religion  and  race,  vague 
aspirations  towards  a  new  republic,  or  confederation  of  republics, 
were  beginning  to  spread,  and  Russian  agents  had  been  actively  at 
work.  A  tumult,  certainly  not  discouraged  by  the  Prince,  arose ; 
the  Servians  took  forcible  possession  of  the  gates ;  and  when  the 
Turkish  residents  in  the  Faubourg  retired  for  safety  within  the 
citadel,  their  houses,  which  the  Servian  authorities  had  promised 
to*'  protect,  were  broken  open  and  pillaged.  Emboldened  by  im¬ 
punity,  the  insurrectionists,  who  rapidly  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  besieging  force,  fired  on  the  garrison,  killed  a  sentinel  by  the 
side  of  the  Austrian  Consul,  and  raised  barricades.  The  Governor 
became  alarmed,  and  in  momentary  apprehension  of  renewed  hosti¬ 
lities,  bombarded  the  town.  When  intelligence  of  these  events 
reached  Constantinople,  the  Porte  gave  the  best  possible  proofs  of 
its  moderation  and  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  by  ordering  the 
bombardment  to  cease,  recalling  the  Governor,  and  referring  the 
entire  question  to  the  five  Great  Powers,  who,  as  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  had  guaranteed  the  sovereignty  of  Servia  to 
Turkey.  Thus  originated  the  Conferences  which,  after  numerous 
sittings,  which  occasioned  much  alarm,  were  satisfactorily  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  7  th  instant. 

When  they  opened,  the  views,  real  or  supposed  interests,  and 
wishes  of  the  Powers  represented,  stood  thus.  Russia  was 
obviously  anxious  to  aggravate  the  malady  of  the  sick  man, 
in  the  often-blighted  but  never-abandoned  hope  of  eventually 
dividing  his  heritage  on  his  decease,  or  getting  the  lion’s  share  of 
his  spoils  in  his  lifetime.  Austria  saw,  in  the  Servian  revolt,  a 
direct  incitement  to  her  own  Provinces  to  reject  her  sovereignty 
and  j oin  the  proj  ected  Sclave  Confederation,  or  set  up  for  themselves. 
The  aims  of  France  were  less  definite,  and  will  be  best  appreciated  in 
connexion  with  the  known  character  and  habitual  policy  of  N apoleon 
III.,  who  would  fain  connect  his  name  with  every  great  Liberal 
movement  not  likely  to  endanger  his  throne  —  who  would  be  glad  | 
to  do  for  the  Christian  communities  in  the  East  what  he  has  done,  ! 


or  attempted  to  do,  for  the  Italians —  and  who  is,  at  all  events, 
resolved  not  to  leave  unchallenged  the  well-earned  predominance 
of  England  at  the  Porte.  Prussia,  with  no  avowed  motive  for 
favouring  either  party,  was  deeply  interested  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  which  should  not  disturb  the  European  balance  as  it 
stands;  but  her  jealousy  of  Austria  prevented  her  from  playing  the 
part  of  a  strictly  impartial  arbitrator.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Turkey  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  left  to  deal  with 
the  Servians  as  she  is  dealing  with  the  Montenegrins,  and 
required  nothing  from  the  guaranteeing  Powers  but  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  external  encouragement  to  the  insurrection.  That 
the  Servians  were,  legally  speaking,  the  wrongdoers,  was  also 
undeniable,  and  all  that  can  be  m-gecl  in  their  favour  is  that  they 
(like  Poles,  Hungarians,  or  T  talians  who  rise,  or  have  risen,  against 
established  rule)  are  obeying  a  natural  and  laudable  impulse  when 
they  seek  to  clear  their  country  of  the  Turks.  The  Turks,  how- 
ever,  cannot  well  be  censured  for  not  admitting  these  doctrines 
without  a  word  or  a  blow ;  and  the  one  thing  needful  in  the 
emergency  was  a  plan  of  conciliation  that  should  remove  the  actual 
grievances,  and,  by  soothing  the  self-love,  allay  the  irritation  of 
both  parties.  Such  a  plan  was  hit  upon  and  proposed  at  once  by 
the  British  Ambassador,  and,  after  undergoing  the  most  searching 
and  often  hostile  and  even  captious  discussion,  has  been  adopted 
in  all  its  essential  parts  by  his  colleagues.  Flis  chief  opponent  at 
the  outset,  if  we  may  believe  current  rumours  on  the  spot,  was  the 
Russian  Ambassador;  but  latterly,  the  French  Ambassador  took 
the  lead  on  the  Servian  side,  pressing  the  galling  nature  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  relying  on  the  strange  argument  that  the 
affections  of  a  people  afford  a  higher  and  better  guarantee 
for  fealty  than  troops  or  fortresses.  If  so,  why  does  not 
Napoleon  III.  act  upon  the  theory,  dismiss  his  army,  and  dis¬ 
mantle  his  strong  places?  lie  might  at  least  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  Rome,  which  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose ; 
for  if  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church  cannot  retain  the 
loving  obedience  of  his  Christian  subjects  without  the  aid  of 
secular  and  material  weapons,  how  can  we  exact  an  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  loyal  affection  of  Christians  from  the  Mussulman  ? 
Again,  if  one  plausible  pretension  prejudicial  to  Turkey  is  to  be 
admitted  in  defiance  of  treaties,  it  will  soon  fare  with  her  outlying- 
provinces  and  frontier  fortresses  as  with  Lear’s  knights.  Why 
five,  why  three,  why  one  ?  When  people  coolly  talk  of  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  we  ask  by  whom  are  they  to  be  replaced? 
Is  Constantinople  to  be  occupied  by  the  Russians,  the  French,  or 
the  Greeks  ?  And  what  will  Great  Britain,  or  what  will  Europe, 
gain  by  the  substitution  ? 

These  considerations  happily  turned  the  balance  at  the  Con¬ 
ferences;  and  it  is  agreed  that  Turkey  shall  surrender  two  for¬ 
tresses  which  from  their  central  situation  were  likely  to  prove 
rather  a  burthen  than  an  advantage  —  that  she  should  keep  the 
rest,  including  Belgrade,  and  that  the  Turkish  occupants  in  the 
Faubourg  should  leave  it  on  receiving  compensation  —  that  the 
Servian  militia  should  be  reduced  to  its  fitting  proportions  —  and 
that  no  further  attempts  .to  overturn  or  modify  the  status  quo 
as  fixed  by  pre-existing  arrangements  should  be  allowed.  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  this  arrangement,  nor 
do  we  attach  much  importance  to  that  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  guarantees  for  its  observance.  The  Porte  has 
frankly  accepted  it,  and  will  most  assuredly  not  be  the  first 
to  revive  the  controversy.  The  Servians  have  discovered  that 
their  insurrection  was  ill-timed ;  that  their  great  allies  cannot 
venture  on  open  co-operation  or  encouragement  just  now;  and 
that  the  Montenegrins,  with  whom  they  proposed  to  make  common 
cause,  would  hardly  be  able  to  effect  a  temporary  diversion  in  their 
favour.  They,  therefore,  will  probably  submit,  and  remain  quiet 
for  a  period ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected 
from  a  community  so  situated,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
world.  Gome  what  come  may  —  the  threatened  crisis  has  been 
averted;  and  the  character  of  Great  Britain  for  rectitude  of  pur¬ 
pose,  breadth  of  view,  fidelity  to  engagements,  and  impartiality 
has  been  firmly  and  honourably  maintained  by  her  representative. 


COLONIZATION  EXTRAORDINARY. 

N  the  5  th  of  April  last,  a  showy  but  rather  ably  worded 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  setting  forth  that 
there  had  been  established  the  British  Columbia  Overland  Transit 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  colonists  to  Cqlumbia  in 
six  weeks  (some  five  days  less  than  any  other  route)  at  the  small 
expense  of  42/.  each.  The  company  was  “limited,”  “  to  be  regis¬ 
tered,”  and  endowed  with  all  the  other  talismanic  adjectives  and 
participles  that  commonly  bewilder  plain  people  in  such  docu¬ 
ments.  It  had,  as  usual,  directors,  bankers,  brokers,  solicitors,  an 
office  in  Coptliall  Court,  and  the  indispensable  secretary.  Invisible 
in  the  prospectus,  but  ubiquitous  everywhere  else,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  presiding  genius,  or  “manager,”  called  Colonel 
Sleigh.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Colonel  —  scarcely  more  than 
the  Army  List  does ;  though  some  of  the  passengers  intimate  pretty 
roundly  that  “  if  they  had  heard  the  name  of  Colonel  Sleigh  con¬ 
nected  with  this  company,  they  never  would  have  parted  with  a 
penny.”  But  the  Directors  had  among  them  some  good  names  — 
Mr.  F.  Mangles,  the  Hon.  F.  II.  F.  Berkeley,  Mr.  S.  Star-key,  &c., 
obtained,  as  it  appears,  for  a  company  “  to  be  registered,”  and  then 
used  as  if  that  process  had  already  taken  place.  There  were 
Bankers — Messrs.  Roberts,  Lubbock,  &  Co. — with  whom  an  account 
had  been  opened  on  the  faith  of  such  names,  and  upon  the 
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magnificent  deposit  of  2 l. ;  and  Solicitors,  who  seem  to  have 
known  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  took  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  mere  affair  of  “  six-and-eightpence.”  So,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  announced  to  be  complete ;  ships  were  advertised  for ; 
and  “  no  applications  for  a  passage  could  be  entertained  after 
May  17.” 

Some  doubts  were  started  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme 
— especially  by  a  person  writing  under  the  signature  of  “  Canada 
West,”  to  whom  the  Secretary  replied  in  the  Times  of  May  23,  as 
he  says,  “with  considerable  surprise,  and,  I  may  add,  indignation.” 
One  or  two  questions  were  asked  in  Parliament,  and  answered 
with  the  average  enlightenment  of  the  official  mind — with  suffi¬ 
cient  lucidity,  however,  to  satisfy  Mr.  Berkeley,  aud  the  affair 
proceeded.  On  May  29,  the  thirty-four  favoured  colonists  went 
to  Glasgow,  embarked  thence  in  a  steamer  to  Quebec,  and  thence 
onwards  to  St.  Paul’s,  Minnesota.  From  this  point  they  were  to 
be  forwarded  by  steamers  or  an  “  emigrant  escort  train  ”  over  the 
remaining  part  of  the  journey ;  and  they  were  all  to  live  happy 
ever  after,  like  the  people  at  the  end  of  a  twopenny  novel.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  at  St.  Paul’s  the  scheme  broke  down  altogether.  Mr. 
Hime,  the  agent  there,  bluntly  asks  Mr.  Hayward,  the  “  through- 
agent”  of  the  party  from  England,  “how  much  money  he  had”  to 
pay  the  fare  to  Fort  Garry  with.  Mr.  Hayward,  with  equal 
aplomb ,  “  told  him  he  had  none,  and  hoped  Mr.  Hime  had  plenty.” 
Mr.  Hime’s  reply  wras  equally  explicit  and  equally  unsatisfactory. 
Messrs.  Burbank,  the  firm  who  were  expected  to  forward  the 
party,  refused  to  accept  the  drafts  of  what  they  appropriately  term 
the  “Transportation  Company.”  In  short,  there  was  no  money, 
no  credit,  no  provisions,  no  lodging,  no  transit,  no  escort,  “  no 
nothing  ;  ”  and  the  unfortunate  emigrants  were  left  to  settle  down 
under  canvas  in  a  desolate  prairie  as  they  could.  Those  who  had 
money  of  their  own  returned ;  those  who  could,  “  helped  to  keep 
others  ;  ”  “  some,  who  had  gone  out  as  gentlemen,  went  to  work 
in  the  lead  mines  as  labourers ;  ”  and  the  rest,  to  all  appearance, 
are  there  still,  whiling  away  their  leisure  hours  in  realizing  Mr. 
Dickens’s  bright  ideal  of  the  city  of  Eden,  .and  reducing  Mr.  Mark 
Tapley’s  theory  of  “the  jolly”  into  rather  lugubrious  practice. 
One  of  those  who  were  able  to  return,  Mr.  Collingwood,  had  the 
forethought  to  arm  himself  with  powers  of  attorney,  to  act  in 
behalf  of  those  who  were  left  behind.  When  he  arrived  in 
England,  lie  naturally  sought  the  shades  of  Copthall  Court  and 
the  society  of  Colonel  Sleigh.  To  his  dismay,  the  company  had 
evaporated — the  offices  were  vacant;  before  long,  Colonel  Sleigh 
had  closed  his  bank  at  the  West  End,  carrying  away  the  books 
with  him;  his  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood  was  dismantled,  and  the 
furniture  sold  off;  and  he  is  said  now  to  be  enjoying  the  applause 
of  a  good  conscience  among  the  gaieties  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Collingwood  next  seems  to  have  looked  out  for  the  “  good 
names”  that  had  allured  him  in  the  prospectus.  They,  however, 
had  been  hard  at  work  during  his  absence  writing  letters  to  the 
papers  to  explain  how  they  had  innocently  become  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  a  myth  ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  sauve  qui  pent  going 
on  among  them  still.  Then  he  betook  himself  to  the  solici¬ 
tors.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  bam¬ 
boozled  all  along ;  and,  after  beginning  by  acceding  to  his  claims 
for  compensation,  they  found  their  efforts  disavowed  by  the  “  good 
names,”  and  washed  their  hands  of  the  whole  affair  precipitately. 
I 'he  unhappy  representative  of  this  aggregate  of  absent  misery  had 
nothing  for  it  in  the  end  but  to  summon  the  secretary,  Mr.  Henson, 
who  speedily  found  himself  in  an  unenviable  position  of  promi¬ 
nence  at  the  Mansion  House.  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  is  simplicity 
itself.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  spoil  it.  Here  it  is :  — 

In  April  last  I  called  at  No.  6,  Copthall  Court,  for  a  prospectus,  but  the  one 
I  then  obtained  had  the  name  of  Mr.  Mangles  as  a  director.  The  secretary 
gave  it  to  me,  and  asked  me  for  my  name  and  address,  which  I  gave  him.  I 
wanted  a  passage  from  St.  Paul’s,  because  I  wished  to  go  to  Canada  my  own 
way  ;  but  he  said  they  could  only  take  me  direct  from  England.  I  called 
again  on  the  last  Saturday  in  April,  and  paid  a  deposit  of  20 /.  by  a  cheque  of 
a  friend  on  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  I 
paid  the  balance  of  22 ?.,  and  the  defendant  gave  me  this  receipt :  — 

“  British  Columbia  Overland  Transit. 

“  Receipt  for  Passage. 

“  Offices,  6  Copthall  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C., 
May  17,  1862. 

“  Received  of  Mr.  II.  I.  Collingwood,  the  sum  of  forty-two  pounds  for  a 
second-class  passage*  from  England  to  Canada,  to  sail  in  May,  and  from 
thence  to  British  Columbia  by  the  emigrant  escort  train. 

“  *  Including  provisions  to  Montreal ;  501b.  of  baggage  allowed  for  each 
passenger  from  St.  Paul’s. 

"  42^  (Signed)  “  James  Henson,  Secretary.” 

Witness.  —  I  objected  to  the  words  “  second-class,”  because  I  believed  I  had 
paid  for  a  first-class  passage.  I  received  two  circulars  from  the  company  in 
April,  one  dated  the  nth,  stating  that  the  distinction  of  classes  would  be 
abolished,  and  5 1.  extra  charged  for  saloon  berths  ;  that  the  company  only 
provided  provisions  to  Montreal ;  that  game  and  fish  abounded  on  the 
journey  ;  and  that  waggons  would  accompany  the  train  with  provisions, 
which  the  passengers  would  be  allowed  to  purchase  at  cost  price.  The  other 
circular,  dated  28th  of  April,  announced  that  the  company  had  received 
letters  from  their  agents  at  Fort  Garry,  Red  River  Settlement,  informing 
them  that  steam  communication  had  been  opened  for  nearly  200  miles  above 
St.  Paul’s,  and  that  a  steamer  was  then  ready  to  run  on  the  Red  River  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  180  miles,  which  would  reduce  the  land  transit  by  380  miles,  and 
save  five  days  in  the  journey  to  British  Columbia.  I  left  London  on  the  29th 
of  May  for  Glasgow,  with  about  thirty  other  passengers,  and  sailed  on  the 
31st  in  the  screw  steamer  the  United  Kingdom.  We  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the 
17th  or  1 8th  of  June,  and  travelled  on  by  railway  and  boat  to  St.  Paul’s,  in 
Minnesota,  in  the  United  States,  which  we  reached  about  the  27th  of  June, 
and  found  — 

exactly  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Henson,  who  seems  to  have  borne  a  high  character  hitherto, 
and  who,  we  fancy,  will  turn  out  to  have  been  nothing  worse  than 


a  dupe  in  the  present  transaction,  set  to  work  with  a  will  to 
demolish  the  absent  Colonel.  The  confessions  of  the  candid  friend 
exhaust  the  subject.  According  to  his  account,  the  Colonel  took 
all  the  money,  engaged  the  officers,  wrote  the  prospectuses,  em¬ 
ployed  — but  did  not  pay  —  the  printer,  and  gave  the  instructions 
to  the  “through-agent,”  especially  two  curious  ones  —  “to  draw 
5/.  extra  from  a  passenger  who  had  paid  second-class  and  received 
by  mistake  a  first-class'-  berth,  and  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  show  his  written  instructions  to  any  of  the  passengers.”  In  short, 
if  Mr.  Henson  and  his  witnesses  are  right,  Colonel  Sleigh  was 
everybody  and  everything,  although,  with  the  modesty  of  a  true 
Columbus,  he  entirely  suppressed  the  record  of  his  name  and 
achievements,  aud  handed  over  all  the  glory  in  the  lump  to  the 
Amerigos,  the  “'good  names  ”  of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  "Henson’s  version  of  the  story  is  a  good  deal  confirmed  by.  a 
gentleman  of  very  engaging  innocence  to  all  appearance,  a  Captain 
Herbert  Wyatt.  He  “was  induced  to  assist  Colonel  Sleigh 
because  he  thought  him  a  talented  man,  and  that  something  good 
would  turn  up  out  of  his  speculations.”  He  “  was  concerned  with 
Colonel  Sleigh  in  establishing  the  West  End  Bank  in  the  Hay- 
market  ;  ”  and,  calling  there  accidentally  one  day,  was  used  by 
him  in  the  friendly  operation  of  “  taking  two  parcels  to  his  (the 
Colonel’s)  carriage  round  the  corner,”  which  happened  to  contain 
the  banking-books.  He  “  was  in  attendance  at  6  Copthall  Court 
almost  daily  during  the  last  month  of  the  Company’s  existence.’ 
He  “used  to  sit  in  Colonel  Sleigh’s  private  room  as  his  confi¬ 
dential  clerk,”  and  had  2 1.  per  week  for  it.  He  “declined  to 
interfere  with  the  books,”  and  (we  will  venture  to  say)  was  never 
asked  to  interfere  with  the  cash ;  and  the  pith  of  his  evidence  just 
amounts  to  this  —  “There  was  no  Company.”  “Colonel  Sleigh 
called  himself  the  manager,  but  he  was  everything.”  We  quite 
believe  in  Captain  Wyatt’s  innocence,  in  more  senses  of  the  wrord 
than  one.  We  also  have  great  faith  in  Mr.  Henson’s.  In  truth, 
one  of  the  things  that  most  astonishes  us  in  all  this  matter  is  the 
marvellous  amount  of  this  Arcadian  virtue  that  there  seems  to  be 
in  men  who  ought  to  know  the  world.  Only  imagine  the  astute 
old  alderman,  who  presided  at  the  Mansion  House,  gravely  ejacu¬ 
lating,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  that  “  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  Colonel  Sleigh’s  presence  could  be  procured.”  Very 
few  people  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  what  aldermen  sometimes 
call  the  “  apropos-ity  ”  of  the  remark.  But  it  is  not  many  people 
who  could  have  ventured  on  the  sentiment. 

Colonel  Sleigh’s  own  version  of  the  affair  can  only  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  with  which  he  has  favoured  a  certain  Captain  Nicolls, 
the  only  director  who  appears  hitherto  to  have  taken  his  liabilities, 
like  a  good  husband,  for  better  for  worse. 

West  End  Bank,  S.W.,  Thursday. 

Dear  Captain  Nicolls, — Until  I  hear  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my  passengers 
in  Canada,  and  their  comfortable  departure  from  St.  Paul’s,  I  do  not  intend 
to  send  any  more  passengers.  Then  next  year  the  company  can  carry  on  the 
enterprise  I  have  started,  and  devoted  so  much  time  and  money  to.  I  feel 
satisfied  that  I  shall  lose  fully  500 1.  by  the  “  spec.”  I  hope  to  make  it  back 
when  capital  is  subscribed.  I  have  received  most  gratifying  letters  from  my 

agents  in  Canada.  They  are  quite  prepared  for  the  noble  34  per  U.  K . 

The  clerk  calls  daily,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  at  6  Copthall  Court,  for 
letters.  There  is  no  use  in  continuing  an  expensive  staff,  paid  out  of  my 

pocket,  until  the  amalgamation  with  the  “ - West  Company  ”  is  effected, 

of  which  I  hope  to  have  intelligence  shortly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Sleigii. 

There  is  a  refreshing  mixture  of  coolness  and  pleasantry  in  this 
playful  allusion  to  the  “noble  34,”  and  “their  comfortable  de¬ 
parture  from  St.  Paul’s,”  to  his  “  spec,”  and  his  losses,  borne  with 
such  cheerful  philosophy  —  in  the  patriotic  self-denial  of  his 
intention  “  not  to  send  any  more  passengers  ”  just  yet  —  and  in  the 
breezy  hopefulness  of  “next  year,”  “when  capital  is  subscribed.” 

An  application  is  to  be  made  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  behalf 
of  the  sufferers,  to  which  the  Office  will  possibly  answer,  as  it 
has  answered  already,  that  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs.  The 
Colonel’s  attendance  has  been  solicited,  after  a  week  or  two  more 
of  enj  oyments  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  mitigated  his  re¬ 
grets  for  “the  noble  34.”  And  meanwhile,  poor  Mr.  Henson,  it 
is  said,  is  cooped  in  Newgate  for  lack  of  the  requisite  bail.  We 
sincerely  pity  him ;  he  seems  thoroughly  to  believe  in  the  feasibi¬ 
lity  of  the  undertaking ;  it  was  his  sincerity  in  this  conviction  that 
made  him  so  useful  a  touter  for  his  employer ;  and  his  chief  error 
appears  to  have  been  one  shared  by  many  other  people  —  he  had 
never  heard  before  of  Colonel  Sleigh.  Disagreeable,  however,  as 
his  present  position  may  be,  it  is  a  good  deal  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now'  working  in  the  lead  mines,  or 
trying  to  beguile  their  experiences  of  the  new  style  of  colonization 
on  the  dead  flats  round  St.  Paul’s,  with  “  Hail  Columbia !  ” 

And  now  we  must  say  a  word  to  the  facile  Directors  of  the  scheme. 
An  honourable  man  little  knows  the  harm  he  is  doing  when  he 
lends  himself  to  any  scheme  of  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed,  and  that,  even  for  a  day.  Mr.  Mangles’s  name  only, 
appeared  in  print,  so  far  as  wre  can  see,  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
it  wras  there  long  enough  to  attract  Mr.  Berkeley;  and  his  in  turn 
no  doubt  attracted  others.  But  if  honourable  men  must  lend  their 
names  to  bubbles,  pray  let  them  appear  in  future  at  the  head  of 
companies  for  supplying  London  with  clean  ditch-water,  or  hatch¬ 
ing  addled  eggs,  or  cutting  cricket-bats  out  of  the  North  Pole,  or 
making  railways  in  No-man’s-land,  or  acclimatizing  kangaroos,  or 
converting  gorillas  into  cotton-growers.  There  is  a  wide  field  for 
mercantile  philanthropy  to  explore  —  not  perhaps  very  profitably, 
but  at  all  events  harmlessly.  They  must  not,  however,  be  decoy- 
ducks  of  insurance  offices,  nor  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the 
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means  of  entrapping  unwary  emigrants  into  bubble  colonization 
schemes.  There  is  a  peculiar  cruelty  in  unwarily  giving  coun¬ 
tenance  to  these  last ;  both  because  they  often  inflict  an  incurable 
injury  on  their  victims,  and  because  they  offer  to  the  schemer 
peculiar  facilities  for  fraud.  “  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,”  it  is  true ; 
aud  murder,  perhaps,  sometimes  appears  a  more  certain  method 
of  enrichment  to  a  needy  adventurer;  but  then  the  operation 
requires  some  nerve,  and  your  adventurer  is  not  often  courageous, 
and  also  it  is  a  dangerous  investment  at  the  best.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  an  emigrant  is  almost  as  safe,  when  once  he  is  conveyed 
some  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  reduced  to  a  proper  condition 
of  beggary.  Ilad  it  not  been  for  the  happy  accident  that  a  few 
of  the  victims  of  this  Columbian  Company  possessed  a  little  more 
wealth  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  emigrants  in  general,  we  should 
probably  never  have  heard  of  their  miseries,  and  Colonel  Sleigh 
might  have  been  a  great  man  in  the  Haymarket,  or  busy  among  the 
partridges,  at  this  moment. 


THE  ST.  LEGER  DAY  AT  DONCASTER. 

\  FINE  morning  and  turf  in  excellent  condition  gave  promise 
that  the  great  Northern  festival  would  be  held  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  By  six  o’clock,  or  earlier,  the 
racecourse  was  visited  by  those  who  desired  to  see  the  horses  take 
their  morning  exercise.  The  first  important  event  was  the  arrival 
on  the  course  of  Buckstone,  who  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  critics.  After  the  horse  had  walked  about  a  little,  his 
clothing  was  stripped  off  him,  and  the  well-known  figure  of  his 
jockey,  Fordham,  was  seen  prepared  to  mount  him.  Buckstone 
with  Fordham  “  up,”  and  another  of  Mr.  Merry’s  string,  proceed 
to  canter  round  the  course.  The  critics  choose  favourable  positions 
to  watch  their  finish,  and  again  'crowd  round  them  as  they  drop 
into  a  slower  movement.  It  is  agreed  that  Buckstone  looks  very 
well.  He  is  a  grand  and  powerful  horse,  and  comes  to  his  work 
in  capital  condition ;  but  he  is  a  little  too  heavily  built  for  the 
model  of  a  first-rate  racehorse.  A  string  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley’s 
horses  now  appears,  including  that  splendid  four-year  old  Asteroid, 
the  winner  of  the  Ascot  Cup,  and  Argonaut,  whom  many  admirers 
regard  as  by  no  means  an  impossible  winner  of  the  St.  Leger. 
Argonaut  is  surely  at  his  best  now,  which  he  was  far  from  being 
on  the  Derby  Day.  For  this  race,  as  for  that,  the  confidence 
of  his  owner  is  said  to  be  high,  and  he  has  had  the  distinction 
of  being  selected  as  winner  by  the  rhyming  prophets.  But  still 
Argonaut  does  not  look  exactly  the  horse  to  win  this  year’s 
St.  Leger.  Another  horse  that  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  about 
is  Lord  Coventry’s  Exchequer.  Watching  him  as  he  canters  past, 
the  wonder  is  why  he  should  be  backed  as  he  has  been,  unless  it 
be  for  want  of  some  more  hopeful  rival  of  the  favourites.  Johnny 
Armstrong  is  much  nearer  to  the  type  of  a  St.  Leger  winner,  and 
some  of  his  supporters  who  are  at  hand  arc  heard  expressing  their 
confidence  of  victory.  After  waiting  until  eight  o’clock,  patience 
is  rewarded  with  a  glimpse  of  the  approach  of  the  procession 
which  attends  the  favourite  of  favourites,  The  Marquis,  and  his 
stable  companion,  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  his  possible 
conqueror,  Hurricane.  The  pair  are  accompanied  by  another  horse 
of  the  same  year,  Ace  of  Clubs.  John  Scott,  the  veteran  trainer, 
follows  them  in  a  one-horse  fly,  and  takes  up  his  position  near  the 
distance  post,  having  ordered  his  lieutenant  to  walk  the  horses 
over  the  bill  and  then  let  him  canter  along  the  rest  of  the  course. 
These  arrangements  being  made,  everybody  on  the  ground  takes 
the  best  position  he  can  find  for  watching  The  Marquis  and  Hur¬ 
ricane  in  their  canter.  As  if  for  the  full  gratification  of  public 
curiosity,  Scott  orders  the  cantering  movement  to  be  repeated. 
The  sight  of  that  pair  of  beauties  as  they  go  smoothly  and  swiftly 
by  is  one  that  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  It  is  really  difficult  to 
tell  which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.  Judging  merely  from 
that  morning’s  work  it  might  be  thought  that  Hurricane  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  good  as  The  Marquis.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
those  who  have  the  best  means  of  judging  see  a  good  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  them.  The  fact  is,  that  Hurricane  has  improved  under 
Scott’s  care  so  much  that  she  looks  in  this  morning’s  canter  almost 
good  enough  to  beat  The  Marquis.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
observation  was  not'so  much  favourable  to  Hurricane  as  unfavour¬ 
able  to  The  Marquis.  It  was  fancied  that  he  was  only  a  very  little, 
if  at  all,  better  than  his  companion;  and  although  everybody 
admired  her,  she  had  never  been  suspected  of  being  able  to  make 
sure  of  the  St.  Leger.  It  must  have  been  this  comparison  between 
The  Marquis  and  Hurricane  that  caused  the  former  during  the 
forenoon  to  decline  from  his  high  position  in  the  market.  People 
had  seen  Buckstone  without  anything  so  good  near  him  ;  and  so 
they  chose  to  fancy  that  he  was  rather  better,  and  The  Marquis 
rather  worse,  than  they  really  were.  Certainly,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  this  was  the  effect;  for,  just  before  starting, 
three  to  one  would  have  been  taken  about  Buckstone,  but  a  trifle 
longer  odds  was  wanted  about  The  Marquis.  It  was  stated  that 
Buckstone’s  owner  and  trainer  felt  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
success,  considering  that  he  had  improved  immensely  since  the 
Derby,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  was  only  beaten  by 
Caractacus  and  The  Marquis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
brought  to  the  post  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and  he  really 
did  deserve  nearly  all  the  praise  that  his  friends  bestowed  on 
him. 

The  mention  of  Caractacus  calls  up  the  feeling  of  regret  that 
the  race  for  the  St.  Leger  could  not  be  a  return  match  between 
him  and  The  Marquis.  For  some  weeks  after  Caractacus 
wrought  such  a  surprise  at  Epsom,  he  was  backed  for  the 


St.  Leger  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  his  defeated  adversary.  They 
were,  we  say,  on  nearly,  but  not  quite  equal  terms ;  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  result  of  the  Derby,  The  Marquis  was  always  slightly 
the  better  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger.  Thus  matters  stood  for  two 
months  after  Epsom  races;  but  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  held  early 
in  August,  it  was  reported  that  Caractacus  had  bolted  while  at 
exercise,  thrown  his  rider,  and  hurt  himself;  and  it  was  even 
asserted  that  he  was  dead.  This  report  was  spread  on  Saturday, 
and  long  odds  were  in  consequence  laid  against  the  horse.  But  on 
Monday  his  supporters  appeared  at  Tattersall’s  contradicting  the 
report  of  injury  to  the  horse,  and  readily  taking  all  the  bets  that 
anybody  would  lay  against  bim.  But  this  contradiction  was  re¬ 
garded  very  much  as  one  regards  the  denial  in  a  Ministerial  organ 
of  some  rumour  disadvantageous  to  the  Ministry.  Confidence  in 
Caractacus  was  never  entirely  restored,  and  very  soon  it  became 
still  further  weakened.  Something  was  believed  to  be  wrong,  but 
nobody  could  tell  exactly  what.  The  brother  of  the  owner  of  the 
horse,  who  keeps  a  public-house  in  London,  found  himself  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  civilities  of  people  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
twenty  years,  who  all  wanted  to  extract  from  him  the  secret  of 
what  was  the  matter  with  Caractacus.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
sporting  journal  complaining  of  their  troublesome  attentions,  and 
rather  leaving  it  to  be  implied  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  Caractacus  at  all;  but  still  the  horse  went  down  in  the 
market.  At  last,  on  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  Tattersall’s,  the 
“  knocking  out  ”  of  Caractacus  took  place.  Any  odds  were  offered 
against  the  horse,  wffio  was  then  known  to  be  seriously  amiss,  and 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  training.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  he 
was  struck  out  of  all  engagements  for  the  present  year,  and 
a  certificate  of  veterinary  surgeons  was  published,  stating  that 
“  the  horse  was  lame  from  recent  sprain  to  the  suspensory 
ligaments  of  both  fore  legs.”  Thus  ended  the  hope  of  seeing 
Caractacus  and  The  Marquis  contend  at  Doncaster.  The  history 
of  the  operations  of  the  touts  who  watched  Caractacus  at  his 
training  quarters,  would  doubtless  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  records  of  the  turf,  and  be  highly  creditable  to  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  those  active  and  ingenious  emissaries.  His  fate  has 
been  very  like  that  of  Old  Calabar,  who,  after  holding  a  high  place 
in  public  favour  throughout  the  winter,  fell  lame  a  few  days 
before  the  race  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  and  had  to  be 
struck  out.  Old  Calabar,  however,  was  reported  to  be  well  again, 
and  fit  to  run  for  the  St.  Leger.  He  was  supported,  but  with  no 
great  confidence,  until  he  came  to  Doncaster  and  had  been  seen 
there  at  exercise,  when  an  opinion  was  taken  up  in  some  quarters 
that  he  would  again  show  himself  the  great  performer  that  he 
once  was.  But  considering  the  imsoundness  which  he  had  shown, 
and  to  wffiicli  he  had  probably  a  hereditary  tendency,  the  dis¬ 
position  to  support  him  rather  showed  that  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  good  horses  to  back  against  the  favourites.  A  much  better 
subject  for  investment  was  Carisbrook,  who  had  been  improving 
ever  since  he  made  such  a  poor  figure  in  the  Two  Thousand,  and 
whose  performances  during  the  summer  included  three  races  won 
at  Ascot  and  a  walk  over  for  a  fourth.  Carisbrook’s  look  and 
style  of  going  at  Doncaster  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  his 
friends ;  and  it  was  no  small  consideration  in  his  favour  that  the 
experienced  and  skilful  Rogers  would  have  the  guidance  of  him. 
If  anything  was  to  beat  the  favourites,  it  was  very  likely  to  be 
Carisbrook. 

Looking  again  at  John  Scott’s  pair  as  they  took  their  exercise 
on  the  morning  of  that  famous  day,  one  thing  at  least  was  certain, 
viz.  that  one  of  them  was  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  for  colts,  and  the  other  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas 
for  fillies,  at  Newmarket.  Then  they  had  afterwards  been 
favourites  —  one  for  the  Derby,  and  the  other  for  the  Oaks  —  at 
Epsom,  and  both  had  been  there  defeated.  But  both  of  them, 
and  especially  Hurricane,  had  been  improving  every  day  since 
then ;  and  as  September  is  “the  mares’  month,”  it  might  be  hoped 
that  if  The  Marquis  could  not  do  it,  Hurricane  could.  It  would 
be  a  hard  fate  if,  when  Yorkshire  could  show  two  such  perfect 
animals,  the  St.  Leger  should  be  carried  southwards.  There  had 
been  considerable  doubt  who  would  ride  The  Marquis.  It  was 
very  generally  thought  that  Ashmall  had  not  ridden  him  j  udiciously 
in  the  Derby;  and  as  Buckstone,  with  Fordham  on  him,  was 
likely  to  be  close  up,  it  wo  aid  never  do  to  run  any  risk  of  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  rider  ultimately  selected  was  Challoner,  who  usually 
rides  for  Mr.  Naylor,  and  won  the  Oaks  for  him,  on  Feu-de-Joie. 
As  Mr.  Naylor  did  not  start  anything  for  the  St.  Leger,  Challoner’s 
services  were  available  for  The  Marquis,  and  a  very  happy  selection 
this  proved  to  be.  The  direction  of  Hurricane  was  confided  to 
Goater ;  and,  of  course,  Wells  would  do  all  he  could  to  realize  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley’s  hopes  of  Argonaut.  Lord  Glasgow  started  two 
out  of  the  nameless  four  which  he  had  placed  upon  the  list.  One 
of  them  was  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Stockwell  Colt,  who  looks 
more  like  a  steeple-chaser  than  ever,  and  would  be  very  great 
across  country,  or  on  a  racecourse  after  a  week’s  rain.  The  other 
was  the  Clarissa  Colt.  Among  other  unaccountable  opinions, 
there  were  people  who  believed  that  the  Stockwell  Colt  could  win 
this  race  ;  and,  again,  it  was  reported  that  the  pair  had  been  tried 
at  home,  and  that  the  Clarissa  Colt  was  the  best,  and  that  Aldcroft. 
was  to  win  upon  him.  However,  Aldcroft  kept  his  old  mount 
upon  the  Stockwell  Colt,  and  Osborne  rode  the  son  of  Clarissa. 
Lord  Glasgow  has  very  little  luck,  but  not  quite  so  little  as  he 
had.  He  seems  to  have  an  aptitude  for  acquiring  big  charger¬ 
like  horses,  such  as  this  Stockwell  Colt  and  another  colt  which 
ran  on  the  same  day,  but  not  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  which  has 
a  grand  slashing  style  of  action  like  the  son  of  Stockwell. 
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Mr.  Merry  did  not  start  The  Ivnave,  who  ran  in  the  Derby  to  make  I 
a  pace  for  Buckstone — perhaps  because  it  was  tolerably  certain 
that  there  would  be  pace  enough  for  Buckstone  or  any  other 
horse. 

As  the  horses  cantered  past,  a  spectator  was  heard  to  observe 
that  he  had  backed  Exchequer  for  a  place,  upon  which  the 
obvious  comment  was  that  he  should  have  backed  him  for  a  place  ! 
at  the  far  end.  The  backing  of  such  a  horse  as  Exchequer  | 
against  such  horses  as  Buckstone  and  The  Marquis  is  one  of  those  i 
inscrutable  operations  which  take  place  “in  the  city”  aiuong 
people  who  may  be  suspected  of  never  having  seen,  or  of  having 
totally  forgotten,  the  animals  of  which  they  talk.  Old  Calabar 
appeared  among  the  starters,  which  was  perhaps  more  than  could 
have  been  confidently  expected;  and  so  did  Mr.  I’ Anson’s  filly 
Bonny  Breast-knot,  who  recalled  the  memory  of  the  surprise  which 
her  stable  companion  Caller  Ou  caused  by  winning  this  race  last  year. 
The  start  was  effected  very  easily  and  punctually,  without  any  horse 
causing  trouble  or  delay.  The  Marquis  was  quite  in  the  rear  at 
starting;  but  as  the  pace  was  very  moderate  at  first,  it  cost  him 
no  labour  to  improve  his  position.  After  mounting  the  hill,  he 
began  to  come  through  his  horses,  and  soon  lay  about  the  middle  i 
of  the  lot,  with  Buckstone  close  to  him,  and  Argonaut  rather  in 
his  rear.  Carisbrook  had  taken,  and  for  some  time  kept,  a  decided 
lead ;  but  the  effort  was  too  great  for  him,  and  before  the  time  of  trial 
came  he  had  fallen  back.  As  the  horses  turned  the  corner  into 
the  straight  run  home,  Argonaut  and  one  or  two  others  showed  so 
well  in  front  that  their  friends  loudly  expressed  their  confidence. 
The  next  moment  The  Marquis  was  seen  coming  close  round  the 
corner  next  the  rails,  pulling  double,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  the 
race  in  hand.  Another  moment,  and  Buckstone  came  up  on  his 
whip  hand,  and  the  race  for  the  St.  Leger  was  left  to  the  two 
favourites.  The  struggle  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  finest  ever 
seen  upon  that  course.  The  wonderful  skill  and  energy  with  which 
Eordham  finishes  a  close  race  can  be  forgotten  by  no  one  who  has 
ever  witnessed  one  of  his  great  efforts.  Yet  Fordham,  although  he 
wins  races  every  day,  had  not  hitherto  been  lucky  in  his  mounts 
for  the  grand  contests  of  the  Turf.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that 
he,  a  Southern  jockey,  would  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  winning 
the  St.  Leger  after  the  North  had  made  so  sure  of  it.  And  nowhe  had 
a  horse  under  him  which  was  thoroughly  fit  to  try  to  win  it.  The 
determination  with  which  he  “  came  ”  on  Buckstone  was  unmis- 
takeable.  The  pet  of  Yorkshire  seemed  again  about  to  be  defeated, 
and  this  time  upon  his  native  turf  and  in  sight  of  all  his  friends. 
But  the  judgment  witli  which  Challoner  answered  this  challenge 
was  as  conspicuous  as  the  vehemence  with  which  Fordham  offered 
it.  Already,  in  regulating  his  horse’s  pace,  and  in  making  his 
close-shaving  turn  into  the  straight,  Olialloner  had  shown  that  he 
knew  how  to  ride ;  and  now,  when  the  least  mistake  would  have 
given  the  race  to  Fordham,  he  did  exactly  what  was  best.  Nearly 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  grand-stand  he  eased  his  horse,  and 
allowed  Buckstone  to  draw  a  few  inches  ahead  of  him.  This 
movement  was  decisive  of  the  race,  for  The  Marquis  wTanted  only 
the  least  bit  of  a  “pull  ”  before  he  came  again.  Then  Challoner 
called  upon  The  Marquis  for  the  second  time,  and  urged  him  with 
resolution  equal  to  that  which  drove  Buckstone  forward.  With 
intense  anxiety  the  spectators  watched  every  stride,  and  as  the 
horses  flew  past  the  judge’s  chair,  the  difference  between  them  was 
so  slight  that  it  was  very  generally  believed  that  this  splendid 
struggle  had  ended  in  a  dead  heat.  Buckstone  had  looked  so 
formidable  at  the  moment  when  the  contest  could  be  best  seen, 
that  really  it  looked  almost  a  victory  for  The  Marquis  that  he  had. 
not  been  beaten.  “  A  dead  heat !  a  dead  heat !  ”  was  shouted  in 
tones  not  far  from  triumph.  Then  the  operator  at  the  telegraph 
was  seen  to  be  hoisting  No.  1 1 ;  but  as  it  did  not  go  up  at  once,  the 
conclusion  was  that  No.  1 6  was  to  be  hoisted  at  the  same  time. 
Another  moment  of  suspense,  and  No.  1 1  went  up  alone,  with  No.  1 6 
following  it.  The  Marquis  had  won  the  St.  Leger  by  a  short  head. 

It  is  due  to  the  magnificent  figure  which  Buckstone  made  in 
this  memorable  contest  to  own  that  in  our  previous  observations 
and  reflections  we  had  scarcely  done  him  justice.  The  inference 
generally  drawn  from  his  look  and  action  at  exercise  was,  after  all, 
substantially  correct,  for  he  really  did  deserve  to  be  brought  almost 
to  equal  terms  with  The  Marquis  in  the  betting.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  slowness  which  those  who  are 
ordinarily  good  judges  of  racing  have  shown  in  recognizing  the 
remarkable  quality  of  The  Marquis.  When  he  had  proved  himself 
extraordinarily  good  at  a  mile,  it  was  said  that  he  could  not  stay 
a  mile  and  a  half ;  and  when  he  had  got  that  distance  very  credit¬ 
ably,  we  were  told  that  another  quarter  of  a  mile  would  be  too 
much  for  him.  Our  own  opinion  has  always  been  that  The  Marquis 
was  a  good  horse  at  any  distance,  and  under  any  circumstances.  If 
the  St.  Leger  had  ended  in  a  dead  heat,  and  the  tie  had  been  run 
oft  at  the  end  of  the  day,  The  Marquis  would  have  been  as  ready  as 
any  horse  could  possibly  be  to  do  his  work  over  again.  Speaking 
with  all  respect  for  Buckstone,  we  do  not  think  he  would  have 
been  quite  as  ready,  and  we  believe  that  the  betting  on  a  deciding 
heat  would  have  been  slightly  in  favour  of  The  Marquis.  Fordham 
is  reported  to  have  said  after  the  race,  “They  told  me  I  had  got  a 
stayer,  or  I  shouldn’t  have  come  so  soon.”  No  doubt  The  Marquis 
stayed  the  longest,  but  he  found  a  sufficiently  tough  customer  in 
Buckstone.  The  one  is  a  worthy  son  of  Stockwell,  and  the 
other  nobly  sustains  the  fame  of  his.  sire,  Voltigeur.  Both 
the  ancestors  were  winners  of  the  St.  Leger,  and,  if 
both  the  descendants  have  not  won  it,  that  is  because 
they  happened  to  be  born  in  the  same  year.  We  cannot 
part  with  the  subject  of  Buckstone’e  running  without  noticing 


the  j  udgment  and  fidelity  which  preside  over  his  owner’s  stable. 
The  public  always  know  what  Mr.  Merry  thinks  about  his 
horses,  and  Mr.  Merry  does  not  often  think  far  wrong.  If  Mr. 
Merry  never  won  a  race  again,  it  would  be  enough  honour  for  him 
to  be  able  to  say  that  in  three  successive  years  he  had  brought  out 
Thormanby,  Dundee,  and  Buckstone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  public  is  rather  apt  to  follow  established 
names.  If,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Hawke,  a  gentleman  owns  only 
a  few  horses,  and  has  not  been  talked  about  uninterruptedly  for 
several  years,  wise  men  “  in  the  city  ”  and  elsewhere  refuse  to 
believe  that  he  can  do  a  great  thing,  and  they  manufacture 
favourites  out  of  such  material  as  Exchequer,  and  lavishly  pour 
out  money  for  their  sakes.  We  never  ventured  to  say,  before  the 
race,  that  The  Marquis  would  win  it,  but  we  did  say  confidently 
that  he  would  be  there  or  thereabouts,  and  that  whether  he  won 
or  lost  he  would  enjoy,  if  living  ten  years  hence,  almost  an  equal 
reputation  with  his  sire,  Stockwell. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  Lord  Glasgow’s  Clarissa 
colt  ran  into  the  third  place,  and  that  two  other  horses  made  some¬ 
thing  like  a  race  with  him  for  that  honour,  one  of  whom,  we  believe, 
was  Argonaut,  and  the  other,  Johnny  Armstrong.  Both  Hurricane 
and  Old  Calabar  were  pulled  up  before  passing  the  judge’s  chair. 
The  Marquis  and  Buckstone  separated  themselves  from  everything* 
else,  just  as  they  did  at  Epsom.  The  only  difference  was,  that  in 
the  Derby  Caractacus  was  before  them  both.  Thus  two  public 
trials  establish  The  Marquis  and  Buckstone  as  the  best  of  all  the 
horses  of  their  year  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  three- 
year-old  races.  But  there  is  one  horse  not  so  engaged,  Tim 
Whiffier,  whom  many  people  think  able  to  beat  them  both.  Per¬ 
haps  before  the  Doncaster  meeting  is  over  he  will  have  tried. 


A  STATE  TRIAL  IN  ITALY. 

IT  has  sometimes  been  said,  with  a  certain  plausibility,  that  the 
only  substantial  duty  of  any  Government  is  to  give  to  its 
subjects  the  benefits  of  a  pure  administration  of  justice.  Dropping 
the  exaggeration  of  such  a  statement,  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 
the  maintenance  of  judicial  integrity  and  fairness  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  and,  it  would  seem  from  experience,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  administrative  duties.  As  a  test  of  the  measure  of  liberty 
enj  oyed  by  any  people,  the  mode  of  conducting  trials,  and  especially 
State  Trials,  is  quite  conclusive.  The  constitutional  history  of 
England  may  all  be  read  in  its  law  reports.  The  corruptibility  of 
the  Bench  in  Tudor  times,  the  arbitrary  unfairness  with  which 
Stuart  judges  knew  how  to  badger  and  browbeat  an  unlucky 
prisoner,  were  only  the  special  symptoms  of  the  more  or  less  declared 
absolutism  which  still  held  its  own  against  all  theories  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  power.  Even  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  high  Tory 
and  divine  right  principles,  for  which  the  “  King’s  Friends  ”  battled 
so  hard  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  found  its  reflection  in  our 
courts  of  justice;  and  though  the  trials  of  Hardy  and  Horne  Tooke 
were  models  of  fairness  as  compared  with  earlier  prosecutions  for 
treason,  the  tone  of  the  Attorney-General  was  very  different  from 
that  which  would  be  exhibited  in  these  days  even  by  a  lawyer  (if 
such  a  man  could  be  found)  as  sound  in  his  Tory  doctrines  as 
Lord  Eldon  himself.  Possibly,  in  our  consideration  for  political 
prisoners,  we  give  them  a  shade  more  than  the  fair  play  to  which 
they  are  entitled  on  their  trials ;  but  we  have  but  a  very  short 
time  to  look  back  to  find  examples  of  anything  but  leniency 
on  the  part  either  of  the  Bench  or  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown. 
Englishmen  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a  distinction  which 
now  separates  the  administration  of  justice  in  England  from 
that  which  is  met  with  in  almost  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  from  that  which  once  prevailed  in  our  own  Courts. 
It  is  not  merely  since  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  system 
that  the  Courts  of  France  have  been  signalized  by  the  harshest 
treatment  of  prisoners  accused  of  political  offences ;  and  now  it  is 
notorious  that,  both  in  private  causes  and  in  public  prosecutions, 
the  Courts  of  the  country  which  claims  to  lead  European  civili¬ 
zation  are  accessible  to  the  influence  of  power,  if  not  to  that  of 
direct  corruption.  There  is  scarcely  another  of  the  old-established 
States  of  Europe  which  even  pretends  to  possess  an  independent 
and  incorruptible  judiciary;  and  whatever  claim  the  United  States 
of  America  may  once  have  made  to  compare  in  this  respect  with 
England,  there  have  been  few  great  trials  in  America  in  the 
conduct  of  which  the  pressure  of  the  mob  might  not  be  seen  to 
have  exercised  an  overwhelming  influence. 

If  the  accounts  given  oi  the  late  State  Trial  in  Naples  convey 
anything  like  a  just  impression  of  the  dignity  and  fairness  with 
which  it  was  conducted,  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  almost  at  one  step  changed  its  judicial  proce¬ 
dure  from  the  worst  to  the  best  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Everyone  knows  how  State  prisoners  were  treated  under  the  reli¬ 
gious  Government  of  the  ex-King  of  Naples  and  his  father ;  and 
those  who  have  any  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel  over  the  South  of  Italy  is  unable 
to_  consolidate  itself  without  oppression,  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  a  perusal  of  the  trial  of  the  unlucky  Mr.  Bishop. 
We  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  as  to  the  legal  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  accused.  The  jury  seem  to  have  differed  as  to  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  laid  before  them,  though  a 
majority  were  in  favour  of  conviction.  But  probably  the  prisoner 
himself,  with  all  the  strong  feeling  that  an  Englishman  has  upon 
the  subject,  would  acknowledge  that  lie  had  been  tried  as  fairly 
as  if  the  proceedings  had  been  conducted  by  English  lawyers  in 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  One  little  incident  is  in  marked 
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contrast  with  all  that  one  would  have  looked  for  in  a  State  prose¬ 
cution,  we  do  not  say  merely  in  Naples  under  the  old  regime,  but 
in  any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  certainly  not  excepting  Paris. 
The  prisoner,  with  an  excitement  that  was  natural  enough,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  prosecuting  counsel  with  a  vehement  charge  of  false¬ 
hood  ;  hut  neither  from  the  Bench  nor  the  prosecution  was  any 
attempt  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  indiscretion  by  retorting  in 
any  way  upon  the  accused.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
charge,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  was  that  of  conspiring  against 
the  Government  in  the  cause  of  an  ex-King  who  has  not  scrupled 
to  use  brigandage  as  his  chief  instrument  of  attack,  it  is  most 
creditable  to  those  who  represented  the  Government  that  no  ad¬ 
vantage  was  taken  of  the  common  hatred  of  the  Bourbons,  nor  any 
attempt  made,  so  far  as  appeal’s,  to  excite  the  indignation,  or  appeal 
to  the  passions,  of  the  jurors.  In  other  respects  the  prosecution  may 
compare  favourably  with  all  but  the  most  recent  of  our  own  State 
trials.  It  was  no  small  matter  that  the  charges  were  clearly 
defined — more  so,  in  fact,  than  the  traditional  jargon  of  our  own 
law  would  allow  in  a  case  of  treason.  To  read  the  indictment 
against  Horne  Tooke  side  by  side  with  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Bishop,  would  not  give  Englishmen  much  occasion  for  boasting ; 
nor  would  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  constructive  treason,  and 
the  presumption  of  compassing  the  King’s  death,  which  have  so 
often  formed  the  staple  of  argument  before  English  juries,  contrast 
at  all  favourably  with  the  simpler  and  more  direct  accusations 
of  this  Italian  indictment.  The  essential  point,  however,  in 
every  investigation,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  is 
allowed  to  be  produced;  and  so  far  as  the  narratives  furnished 
to  the  English  press  go,  we  cannot  find  that  any  of  the  safeguards 
which  are  thought  necessary  in  this  country  for  the  protection  of 
prisoners  from  unfair  inferences,  have  been  departed  from.  In 
spirit  and  in  form,  the  trial  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  a  patient  fairness  which  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for 
in  almost  any  other  country.  The  same  faculty  for  freedom 
which  the  Italians  have  shown  in  their  conduct  of  Parliamentary 
business,  is  evidenced  still  more  strongly  by  the  reform  of  their 
judicial  procedure.  As  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
consolidates,  the  tendency  to  develope  the  characteristics 
which  have  hitherto  been  peculiar  to  England  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  decided.  After  innumerable  failures,  Constitutional 
liberty  seems  to  have  found  a  congenial  soil  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  own  islands ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
time  may  develope,  between  ourselves  and  the  new  Mediterranean 
Power,  a  permanent  union  of  sympathy,  based  on  something  deeper 
than  the  mere  commercial  principle  which  is  almost  our  only  bond 
of  union  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  others 
than  the  friends  of  liberty  may  foresee  the  tendency  to  approxima¬ 
tion  between  countries  where  genuine  Constitutional  government 
exists  ;  and  the  very  virtues  of  the  Italians  may  increase  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  their  overbearing  patron,  and  prolong  the  time  of  trial 
which  they  have  got  before  them.  A  thoroughly  united  kingdom, 
with  a  population  of  twenty-four  millions,  and  with  a  growing- 
tendency  to  gravitate  towards  English  ideas,  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  the  Sovereign  who  aspires  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  Latin  nationalities  of  Europe.  The  conviction  that  France 
cannot  depend  on  the  subservience  of  a  free  Italy,  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  such  idle  schemes  as  those  which  have  been  so  pom¬ 
pously  paraded  in  the  columns  of  La  France ;  but  the  Emperor 
must  have  less  sagacity  than  he  has  credit  for  if  he  believes  that 
he  can  prolong  the  suspense  of  Italy  without  effacing  all  trace  of 
gratitude,  or  that  he  can  secure  what  is  felt  to  be  an  indispen¬ 
sable  alliance  by  the  same  policy  to  which  Austria  owes  the 
loss  of  her  Lombard  territory  and  the  implacable  hatred  of  all 
Italians. 


MUSIC  HALLS. 

MONG  the  various  methods  of  money-making  discovered  of 
late  years,  the  opening  of  a  music  hall  seems  to  be  the  most 
successful.  A  spacious  room,  plenty  of  gilt  and  gas,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  beer  and  spirits,  are  the  first  essentials— the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  entertainment  may  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to 
chance.  Large  fortunes  are  realized  by  men  who  contrive,  with 
scarcely  an  effort,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  spends  its  evenings  out  of  doors.  The  smartest  brougham 
of  a  suburban  district  probably  belongs  to  some  ingenious  indivi¬ 
dual  who  can  earn  more  money  by  blackening  his  face  than  many 
a  barrister  or  physician  can  make  by  the  laborious  pursuit  of  a 
harassing  calling.  Anyone  who  is  able  to  sing  a  comic  song  and 
accompany  it  with  the  appropriate  contortions  of  visage  is  on  the 
high  road  to  prosperity.  The  closer  a  man  can  imitate  a  negro  or 
an  idiot  the  more  certain  he  is  of  popularity.  The  songs  which 
are  transferred  from  music  halls  to  the  streets  are  the  most  arrant 
nonsense  ever  concocted ;  but  crowds  of  persons  pay  their  money 
night  after  night  to  hear  them  sung.  No  doubt  the  attraction  to 
many  is  the  gorgeous  style  in  which  these  halls  are  fitted  up.  It 
is  a  relief  for  the  poorer  classes  to  escape,  even  for  a  few  hours, 
from  the  chilling  aspect  of  a  desolate  room,  and  to  revel  amidst 
the  show  and  glitter  of  splendid  chandeliers  and  mirrors.  Women 
with  bright  dresses  and  pink  cheeks  sing  to  them,  and  the  amuse¬ 
ment  affords  a  decent  pretext  for  drinking.  The  owners  of  such 
places  know  very  well  that  the  money  they  lay  out  in  gold- 
leaf  and  crystal  will  produce  an  abundant  return.  The  proprietor 
of  one  large  hall  affixes  to  his  programme  a  thrilling  description 
of  the  building.  The  visitor  is  forewarned  that  hi3  “  eye  will  be 
arrested  by  objects  which  by  their  gorgeousness  will  bewilder  ” 


him,  and  that  “  some  time  must  elapse  before  he  can  settle  down 
to  examine  in  detail.”  That  solemn  interval  of  preparation  may 
be  suitably  spent  in  taking  refreshment  retailed  at  a  trifle  under 
cost  price.  When  his  senses  are  sufficiently  restored,  the  visitor 
will  be  “  struck  with  the  chaste  and  characteristic  display  of 
lamps,”  and  he  will  also  observe  that  in  general  “  beauty  ”  the 
building  surpasses  even  the  Alhambra  at  Granada.  Not  a  word 
is  said  concerning  the  performances  within  this  magnificent  temple 
of  the  Muses.  Music  would  appear  to  be  of  at  least  as  much 
consequence  as  the  decorations;  but  the  proprietor  understands 
what  he  is  about.  He  acts  upon  the  paying  principle,  that  to 
please  the  eye  is  the  great  difficulty,  and  that  to  please  the  ear 
will  require  comparatively  little  pains.  So  that  the  paint  is  kept 
fresh,  it  matters  not  how  faded  and  worn  the  voices  of  the  singers 
become. 

The  assertion  usually  made  in  behalf  of  music  halls  is,  that  they 
are  immeasurably  superior  to  public  houses,  as  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  lower  classes.  A  little  “  examination  in  detail  ”  will 
lead  one  to  the  belief  that  this  superiority  is  one  chiefly  of  area. 
The  majority  of  music  halls  are  nothing  more  than  tap-rooms  on 
a  large  scale.  Their  dimensions  are  greater,  and  they  are  perhaps 
better  ventilated ;  but  the  class  of  persons  who  frequent  both 
places  is  the  same ;  and  the  character  of  the  entertainment  is  not 
a  jot  higher  at  the  music  hall  than  at  the  public  house.  Johnson’s 
ponderous  reflection  concerning  the  crowd  at  Itanelagh  would 
probably  apply  with  greater  accuracy  to  the  supporters  of  music 
halls.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  it  is  in  the  performances 
that  really  affords  them  pleasure.  The  singers,  especially  the 
women,  are  either  common-place  or  extremely  bad ;  and  for  months 
together,  they  do  not  make  the  least  alteration  in  their  repertoire. 
The  woman  who  was  squealing  “Bonnie  Dundee,”  or  “  Home, 
Sweet  Plome,”  a  year  ago,  is  probably  doing  so  now,  with  voice 
not  improved  by  time.  When  good  music  is  attempted,  the  effect 
is  even  more  absurd.  The  company  cannot  sing  together,  they 
pay  very  little  heed  to  the  score,  and  they  have  no  voices.  The 
last  disqualification  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  same  persons  are  compelled  to  sing  in  a  hot  atmosphere,  reek¬ 
ing  with  smoke,  night  after  night,  the  whole  year  round.  What  a 
selection  from  an  opera  must  be,  with  a  piano  and  harmonium  for 
band,  and  a  score  or  so  of  ill-educated  and  used-up  vocalists  for 
performers,  we  may  leave  the  fastidious  musician  to  conceive.  No 
torture  can,  in  fact,  be  much  greater  than  that  of  listening  to  a 
music  hall  “  star ;  ”  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ears 
that  can  take  delight  in  such  music  must  be  very  long  ears,  and 
that  there  is  another  and  a  kindred  music  that  would  suit  them 
just  as  well.  The  serious  part  of  the  business  is  painful,  but  the 
comic  portion  is  detestable  beyond  description.  The  buffoonery  of 
some  of  the  comic  singers  approaches  as  nearly  as  is  well  possible 
to  absolute  imbecility.  Coarseness  supplies  the  place  of  humour 
in  the  words  of  the  songs,  and  absurd  gesture  passes  for  drollery 
in  the  manner  of  the  singer.  What  people  find  to  laugh  at  in 
these  compositions  must  often  have  puzzled  even  the  owners  of 
music  halls.  To  be  easily  pleased  is  a  great  advantage ;  and  those 
who  can  enjoy  a  music  hall  comic  song  of  the  present  standard, 
and  laugh  heartily  over  it,  are  perhaps  to  be  envied.  Strange  to 
say,  the  most  popular  of  the  singers,  as  certainly  they  are  the  most 
objectionable  and  offensive,  are  the  comic  women.  They  have 
only  to  stick  a  beard  and  moustache  on  their  faces,  or  wear  their 
dresses  without  being  particular  as  to  length,  and  they  are  sure  of 
three  or  four  encores.  These  persons  far  exceed  their  male  col¬ 
leagues  in  vulgarity  and  coarseness.  Does  this  explain  their 
superior  attractions  ?  To  see  a  i’at  woman  waddle  about  the  stage 
in  a  long  beard  and  a  short  dress  fo  a  spectacle  whose  charms  must 
be  inscrutable  to  those  who  have  not  been  partially  reared  in 
music  halls.  This,  however,  is  what  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
go  to  see.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  illustrate  the  immense 
progress  made  in  the  public  taste  since  the  days  when  people 
flocked  to  hear  the  elder  Mathews. 

Bad  singing  and  foolery  would  not  alone  keep  up  the  glory  of  a 
music  hall.  There  must  be  something  to  excite  the  muddled  minds 
of  the  audience  towards  twelve  o’clock,  in  order  to  send  them  home 
contented ;  and  this  is  supplied  by  performances  in  which  some 
man  or  unfortunate  child  incurs  the  risk  of  a  broken  neck.  We 
shall  not  waste  words  in  condemning  these  exhibitions.  People 
like  them,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  managers  to  provide  them, 
and  while  this  is  the  case  they  will  continue  to  exist.  What  we 
affirm  is,  simply,  that  entertainments  which  consist  solely  of  the 
three  attractions  we  have  specified  are  not  entitled  to  the  elaborate 
praises  bestowed  on  them  by  those  who  call  themselves  students 
of  social  life.  They  evince  a  decadence,  rather  than  an  advance  in 
popular  taste.  It  is  said  that  music  halls  promote  “  musical 
education  ”  among  the  poor.  We  reply,  that  the  man  who  formed 
his  ideas  of  music  from  the  tunes  he  hears  played  on  a  barrel 
organ  would  be  better  grounded  in  his  education  than  those  who 
listen  to  the  strained  and  inaccurate  singing  common  at  the  music 
halls.  There  is  only  one  place  of  the  kind  in  London  which 
deserves  to  be  excepted  from  these  remarks.  From  the  hall  to 
which  we  refer  females  are  rigorously  excluded,  and  the  fact  speaks 
volumes  in  its  favour.  The  manager,  having  sacrificed  one  element 
of  attraction,  is  obliged  to  study  his  programme  with  greater  care. 
Men  go  to  hear  good  singing  and  nothing  else,  and  they  are  not 
disappointed.  The  music  is  selected  with  judgment,  and  the 
vocalists,  all  men  and  boys,  are  good  musicians,  with  fair  voices. 
In  the  comic  singing  political  a  hits  ”  are  attempted  instead  of 
slang  j  okes ;  and  the  whole  performance,  being  intended  to  please 
men  only,  is  of  a  higher  character  than  at  the  gew-gaw 
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“palaces”  and  “halls.”  There  is  no  trapeze,  and  there  are  no 
“sensation”  feats.  Perhaps,  if  the  manager  were  injudicious 
enough  to  depart  from  his  established  system  and  admit  women, 
he  would  find  it  necessary  to  have  some  performance  in  which  a 
human  life  was  placed  in  peril,  but  at  present  the  room  is  filled 
without  this  attraction. 

The  “late  ”  houses  are  lower  in  standard  than  the  music  halls, 
simply  because  there  vice  and  ribaldry  are  undisguised.  The  thin  veil 
assumed  by  the  female  comic  singer  is  dropped.  The  consequence 
is  that  these  places  are  left  to  apprentices  out  for  a  holiday,  and  to 
strangers  who  fancy  they  are  witnessing  every  phase  of  London 
life.  Upon  the  whole,  bad  as  these  dens  are,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  occasion  less  mischief  than  the  common  music 
hall.  People  go  to  them  knowing  what  they  have  to  expect,  and 
those  who  do  not  care  to  deal  in  foul  ware  stay  away.  No  working 
man  thinks  of  taking  his  wife  or  children  to  places  where  the 
amusement  is  obscenity.  The  music  hall,  on  the  contrary,  he 
looks  upon  as  safe  ground,  unconscious  that  the  comic  performers 
will  do  quite  enough  to  degrade  the  minds  of  his  family,  while  the 
other  “  ladies  and  gentlemen  ”  will  spoil  their  ears  for  decent 
singing.  Whether  an  experiment  on  a  different  principle  would 
pay  at  an  ordinary  music  hall  is  uncertain — a  rational  entertainment, 
it  must  be  remembered,  will  not  please  everybody.  Fat  women 
and  “nigger”  melodists  are,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  better  worth 
listening  to  than  English  ballads  and  part  songs.  It  is  time, 
however,  that  the  cant  about  the  high  moral  teaching  of  music  halls 
should  cease.  To  say  that  they  foster  drinking,  extravagance,  and 
a  debased  taste  among  the  poor,  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  assertion  that  they  “  elevate  the  mind,”  and  “  purify  the 
senses.”  A  music  hall  may  be  a  little  better  than  a  bar  parlour, 
but  it  is  an  impudent  imposition  to  pretend  that  it  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 


FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARVING  IN  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

N  pursuing  our  review  of  the  applied  art  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  decorative 
carving  in  wood  and  stone,  as  distinguished  from  sculpture  proper. 
This  is  a  branch  of  art  in  which  no  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  since  1851,  except  so  far  as  furniture  is  concerned.  Iu  the 
latter  department  —  to  take  it  first  —  we  observe,  alongside  of 
numerous  examples  of  corrupt  and  tasteless  design,  many  proofs 
of  the  active  working  of  better  principles.  In  particular,  we  may 
notice  the  more  frequent  introduction  by  our  English  cabinet¬ 
makers  of  natural  woods,  and  the  bolder  use  of  variety  of  material. 
It  is  a  good  sign  that  our  upholsterers  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the 
free  employment  of  polished  deal,  and  birch,  walnut,  and  maple, 
showing  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood  without  veneering  or 
painting.  Contrast  too  is  often  obtained  by  the  j  uxtaposition  of  two 
different  kinds  of  wood,  or  by  the  use  of  marble ;  and  we  observe 
that  sycamore,  and  ash,  and  lime,  are  beginning  to  be  made 
available  as  materials  for  domestic  furniture.  It  is  strange  that, 
with  all  this,  the  beautiful  art  of  parquetry  is  not  making  more 
progress  among  us.  The  cost,  we  presume,  stands  in  the  way. 
Yet  we  are  sure  that  a  cheap  parqueting,  could  it  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  machinery,  would  soon  become  very  popular,  not  only 
for  floors,  but  for  mitral  decoration,  and  that  not  only  for  secular, 
but  for  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Some  new  processes  have  made 
their  appearance,  such  as  pyrography ;  but  we  do  not  see  much 
promise  in  any  of  them.  Nor  have  the  exhibitors  of  carton-pierre 
and  papier-mache  shown  any  disposition  to  make  those  useful 
materials — what  they  might  easily  become — really  useful  hand¬ 
maids  to  architectural  decoration.  Clever  contrivances  displayed 
in  the  construction  of  furniture  do  not  come  under  our  notice ; 
and  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  misplaced  ingenuity 
which  paints  tables,  for  instance,  in  imitation  of  Devonshire 
marbles  or  of  inlaid  wood-mosaics,  or  which  imitates  granite  in 
cheap  paper-hangings.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  with 
pleasure  that  beauty  and  fitness  of  form  are  more  studied  in  the 
designs  of  furniture  by  our  best  known  manufacturers  than  of  old. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  attempt  to  produce  an  artistic  effect  is 
carried  too  far,  as  in  several  conspicuous  sideboards  and  cabinets. 
And  there  is  scarcely  a  single  example  of  chastened  taste  or 
moderation  in  picture-frames  and  mirrors.  Those  objects  are  still 
the  chosen  field  for  the  worst  extravagances  of  the  genius  of 
rococo.  But  the  most  signal  instances  of  bad  taste  are  not  to  be 
found  on  the  English  side  of  the  Exhibition ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  almost  claim  for  our  countrymen  the  monopoly  of 
purer  taste  in  the  matters  of  displayed  construction,  natural 
woods,  and  the  union  of  elegance  and  proper  adaptation  in  re¬ 
spect  of  form.  Much  of  this  improvement  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the.  working  of  the  mediseval  school  among  us.  But  it  is  a 
subject  for  congratulation  that — as  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
will  never  consent  to  use  purely  mediaeval  furniture  — "the  true 
principles  of  design  are  beginning  to  operate  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  particular  style.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  most  striking 
instances  of  good  and  original  design  are  to  be  found  in  the 
strictly  mediaeval  furniture.  The  escritoires,  chairs,  &c.,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  are  most  interesting  for  the 
beauty  as  well  as  convenience  of  form,  and  the  excellent  colouring- 
produced  by  inlaying,  or  the  use  of  variegated  materials,  dis¬ 
played  in  their  construction.  The  introduction,  moreover,  of  metal 
ornaments,  of  coloured  stones  and  marbles,  and  even  of  painted 
panels,  representing .  groups  or  figures,  is.  most  commendable. 
Some  sideboards,  cabinets,  and  the  like,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burges, 


have  been  deservedly  praised  for  the  humour  and  fancy  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  the  painted  subjects  with  which  they  are  covered. 
But  in  some  of  these  the  actual  construction  is  open  to  criticism, 
and  even  in  the  decoration,  the  clever  designer  has  forgotten  the 
admirable  caution  —  Ne  quid  nimis.  A 11  these  works,  however,  are 
tame  and  moderate  when  compared  with  the  monstrosities,  in  the 
shape  of  mediaeval  furniture,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall, 
&  Co.  It  is  well  for  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  in  whose  space 
they  are  exhibited,  that  that  body  is  not  responsible  for  all  the 
contents  of  their  Mediaeval  Court.  In  justice  to  real  mediaeval 
furniture,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  depicted  in  contemporary  illumi¬ 
nations,  we  must  say  that  the  grotesque  attempts  of  Messrs.  Mor¬ 
ris  &  Co.  are  mere  caricatures  and  exaggerations.  Of  the  better 
known  names  among  English  upholsterers,  Messrs.  Trollope  seem 
to  have  been  most  careful  to  obtain  good  designs.  French  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  old  sort  is  well  represented  by  M.  Fourdinois  and 
M.  Grohe.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  improvement  in 
design.  In  the  Austrian  Court  there  is  a  carved  bedstead  of  the 
Gothic  style,  which  is  a  noticeable  specimen  of  elaborate  work¬ 
manship.  M.  Martinotti,  of  Turin,  exhibits  some  gaudy  furniture 
in  the  Italian  Court,  which  was  certainly  not  worth  sending  to 
England.  As  for  the  well-known  horn  furniture  from  Hamburg,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  defies  all  rules  of  fitness  and  beauty  in  art. 
But  the  worst  thing  in  this  department,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
exhibition,  is  a  four-post  bedstead  exhibited  by  M.  Forquignon, 
of  Bremen.  In  this  absurd  composition,  the  bedposts  are  made 
up  of  ottomans,  pillows,  and  the  like,  and  festoons  of  flimsy  dra¬ 
pery  are  held  aside  by  nude  sprawling  Amorim. 

Organ  cases  and  pianoforte  cases  offer  a  good  field  for  decora¬ 
tive  design.  The  best  of  the  former  are  those  designed  by  Mr. 
Seddon  ;  but  the  colouring  of  his  pipes  is  crude,  and  we  do  not 
know  why  the  painted  subjects,  which  are  so  happily  introduced, 
should  be  treated  medioevally.  The  wretched  conventional  Gothic 
of  the  old  organ  cases  has  nearly  disappeared ;  though  Mr.  Bates 
exhibits  one  specimen.  Generally,  there  is  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  design  of  these  instruments.  One  by 
Mr.  Jones  is  vulgarly  coloured,  but  is  well-intentioned. 
Messrs.  Alleson  &  Sons  deserve  credit  for  attempting  to  im¬ 
prove  the  artistic  design  of  pianoforte  cases.  Gothic  cases  for 
this  instrument  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hart  (among  their  dis¬ 
play  of  metal  work),  and  in  wood  by  Messrs.  Knoll,  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road. 

Hence  the  transition  to  ecclesiastical  wood  carving  is  easy.  The 
new  stalls  for  Chichester  Cathedral,  designed  by  Mr.  Slater  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  comparatively 
few  specimens  here  exhibited.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
them  is  their  flatness  of  design  and  their  over-finish.  AVe  scarcely 
like  to  say  all  that  we  think  of  the  machine-cut  carving  which 
bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Cox,  a  well-known  ecclesiastical  decorator. 
The  workmanship,  as  might  be  expected,  is  tame  and  lifeless ;  and 
the  design  is  almost  always  of  inconceivable  baseness.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  the  commercial  value  of  good  design  has  not  yet  been 
appreciated  by  this  energetic  exhibitor.  An  amateur  carver,  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  sends  an  eagle-lectern,  well  chiselled  by  manual 
labour.  But  the  bird  is  ungainly  and  the  plumage  coarse.  Here, 
too,  we  must  notice  the  prize  carvings  of  art-students,  exhibited 
in  Class  X.  by  the  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Holland  and  Belgium  contend  against  each  other 
with  large  carved  pulpits.  That  by  M.  Cuypers,  of  Iluremund,  is 
on  the  whole  the  best.  It  is  of  oak,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  a 
sounding-board  and  a  winding  staircase.  The  style  is  a  wiry  kind 
of  Gothic;  and  the  execution  is  careful  though  feeble.  It  is 
decorated  with  carved  figures  and  paintings,  and  is  altogether  very 
creditable.  The  same  artist  exhibits  a  pric-dieu  with  statuettes  of 
the  Arirgin  and  Child,  and  a  painted  triptych  above  —  all  very 
carefully  designed.  The  Belgian  pulpit,  by  M.  Goyers,  of  Lou¬ 
vain,  is  a  conspicuous  object  under  the  western  dome.  The 
Gothic  design,  of  this  is  flaccid  and  thin,  and  the  carving  is  clumsy. 
The  whole  work  is  priced  at  the  large  sum  of  640?.  AVe  do  not 
know  whether  the  saipe  carver  is  to  be  credited  with  a  very  pre¬ 
tentious  but  unsatisfactory  wooden  altar  in  the  Belgian  Court, 
which  is  overloaded  with  cherubs  and  monograms,  mixed  up  with 
groups  in  low  relief.  There  is  also,  in  the  space  devoted  to  the 
Netherlands,  a  carved  model  of  a  Dutch  church.  France  sends  no 
ecclesiastical  wood  carving.  In  the  Greek  Court,  some  marvel¬ 
lously  minute  carving  of  sacred  subjects  by  Agathangelos  shows 
that  the  old  art  of  Mount  Athos  is  still  living. 

AVe  have  still  the  stone  carving  to  consider.  The  fine  fountain 
in  the  nave  by  Air.  Earp,  constructed  of  alabaster  and  various 
marbles,  is  much  to  be  commended  ;  the  only  fault  being  that  it  is 
rather  stumpy  in  its  proportions.  Air.  Nesfield  also  exhibits  an  elegant 
fountain  designed  in  mediaeval  style.  There  are  carved  fireplaces 
innumerable  —  of  every  kind ;  most  of  them,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
showing  careful  design,  with  various  degrees  of  success.  AVe  wish 
we  could  have  praised  more  highly  that  carved  for  the  Queen  by 
the  late  Air.  Thomas,  an  artist  whose  premature  death  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented.  From  the  “Architectural  Objects”  exhibited  as 
a  section  of  Class  X.  it  is  only  necessary  to  single  out  the  noble 
doorway  for  the  Digby  Alortuary  Chapel,  at  Sherborne,  by  Air. 
Slater.  The  tympanum  for  this  doorway  is  exhibited,  by  a  cast, 
in  the  Aledifeval  Court.  It  represents  the  Resurrection,  and 
is  finely  modelled  by  Air.  Redfern,  a  young  self-taught  sculptor. 
The  Court  just  named  is  rich  in  specimens  of  stone  carving. 
Besides  another  alto-rilievo,  by  Air.  Redfern,  representing  the 
Entombment,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  Limerick  Cathedral, 
there  is  a  very  spirited  reredos,  designed  by  Air.  Burges,  and 
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executed  by  Mr.  IN' ich oils,  for  Waltham  Abbey.  The  subject  is 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  of  the  Magi ;  and  one  panel  is 
shown  in  vivid — perhaps  too  vivid — colouring.  There  are  other 
carved  reredoses,  showing  that  religious  sculpture  is  beginning  to 
revive  in  England  as  the  highest  form  of  church  decoration.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  cast  of  the  famous  Bedminster  reredos  —  three 
scriptural  groups — by  Mr.  Norton ;  and  a  repetition  of  Da  Vinci’s 
Cena,  in  low  relief,  for  the  altar  of  Winterbourne  Church, 
by  Mr.  Farmer.  Mr.  Earp  has  also  carved  a  Last  Supper, 
on  a  somewhat  varied  type,  for  a  reredos,  by  Mr.  Teuton. 
On  the  whole,  the  most  vigorous  carving  here  is  a  bas-relief 
for  the  chimney  of  a  manorial  hall  in  Cornwall,  executed  by 
Mr.  Nicholl  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Burges.  It  represents  some 
scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Neot.  No  less  than  three  recumbent 
effigies  are  exhibited ;  one  of  Dr.  Mill,  Cambridge  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Philip  —  a  most  thoughtful  work;  another,  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Cawdor,  which  only 
fails  from  its  timid  modification  of  the  traditional  stiffness  of  atti¬ 
tude  in  this  kind  of  monument ;  and  the  third,  a  clever  ideal  figure 
of  a  young  lady  in  modern  dress,  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Burges  and 
Mr.  Nicholl,  working  in  conjunction.  On  the  sides  of  the  tomb 
on  which  this  effigy  reposes,  there  are  some  quaint  but  ably  carved 
panels  in  low  relief,  representing  the  several  ages  of  human  life. 
Besides  these  we  may  point  to  some  single  figures  and  some 
groups  of  saints,  and  some  reliefs,  all  well  sculptured  by  Mr. 
Forsyth.  A  font,  for  Congresbury  Church,  adorned  with  gilding  and 
statuettes,  bears  the  names  of  Mr.  Norton  and  Mr.  Farmer.  Upon 
the  whole,  there  is  ample  proof  that  decorative  sculpture  is  reviving 
in  the  Church  of  England.  With  the  exception  of  some  gaudily 
coloured  Madonnas  there  are  few  specimens  of  religious  stone¬ 
carving  in  the  foreign  courts.  In  a  remote  part  of  the  gallery  will 
be  found  a  shrine  and  a  reredos  in  ivory  by  a  German  exhibitor.  It 
is  curious  that  so  very  little  ivory  carving  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Exhibition.  Finally,  we  may  notice  the  onyx-marble  of  Algiers  as 
a  new  material,  which  promises  to  be  very  valuable  for  the 
production  of  constructional  architectural  forms  in  a  beautiful  and 
enduring  contrast  of  colour.  MM.  Lippmann  Schnekenburger  &  Co. 
exhibit  a  new  artificial  material,  to  which  they  give  the  cumbrous 
name  of  u  similimarbre-similipierre,”  which  may  also  prove  to  be 
useful  in  decorative  architecture. 


REVIEWS 


UNE  FEMME  LIBRE.* 

LTHOUGH  the  Countess  Dash  is  a  facile  and  pleasing  writer, 
and  does  the  business  part  of  a  novel  with  much  adroitness, 
her  writings  might,  perhaps,  be  left  to  the  criticism  of  those  who 
care  to  read  them,  were  it  not  that  JJnc  Femme  Libre  has  a  special 
interest  of  its  own.  It  is  written  avowedly  to  do  good.  It  is 
meant  to  point  the  way  to  virtue,  and  to  save  the  wavering  from 
vice.  Its  moral  aim  is  to  show  what  are  the  excesses  into  which 
a  want  of  religion  leads  yomig  women.  It  is  this  moral  character 
that  attracts  us  in  it.  Every  nation  has  its  own  way  of  handling 
moral  problems,  and  even  successive  generations  of  the  same  people 
treat  virtue  and  vice  in  very  different  ways ;  and  we  may  learn 
something  of  what  is  going  on  at  each  period  of  national  history 
by  noticing  how  the  good  people  think  proper  to  instil  their  good¬ 
ness.  The  French  novels  of  men  written  for  men  are  familiar  to  most 
of  us  by  this  time ;  but  a  French  novel  by  a  woman,  intended  to  be 
profitable  to  women,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  instructive  in  its  way, 
provided  the  author  can  write,  and  has  skill  enough  to  appear  in 
earnest.  English  ladies  are  either  not  permitted  to  read  French 
novels,  or,  if  they  explore  the  forbidden  region,  are  usually  scared 
and  shocked,  even  if  they  are  fascinated  by  the  state  of  things  they 
find  described  there.  A  French  woman  may  well  experience  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  horror  or  repulsion.  She  may  mourn  over  the 
pictures  of  the  social  life  of  her  countrymen  which  she  finds  drawn 
in  the  pages  of  famous  and  notorious  novelists,  and  may  reasonably 
wish  to  have  her  say  on  the  other  side,  and  contribute  what  she 
considers  a  slight  antidote  to  this  mass  of  poison.  Even  if  she  has 
some  little  fancy  for  the  poison  herself,  she  may  be  artist  enough 
to  throw  herself  into  the  position  of  those  who  are  all  for  the 
antidote. 

The  way  in  which  the  Countess  Dash  has  set  to  work  is 
to  build  up  a  terrible  example  by  way  of  warning.  She 
shows  her  female  readers  how  silly,  and  naughty,  and  reck¬ 
less  a  woman  can  be  who  is  puffed  up  with  vanity,  and 
is  without  fixed  principle.  The  femme  libre  is  the  daughter 
of  one  Parisian  shopkeeper  and  the  wife  of  another.  Her 
home  has  been  tainted  with  the  evil  examples  of  a  mother 
who,  in  colloquial  language,  has  gone  to  the  bad,  and  of  a 
father  who  has  not  gone  to  the  bad  simply  because  there  was  no 
epoch  in  his  life  when  he  was  not  there  already.  Empty-headed, 
exacting,  and  selfish,  her  one  dream  is  to  win  her  way  to  some 
kind  of  homage  that  would  carry  her  out  of  her  daily  prosaic  life. 
She  meets  a  young  fool  at  the  opera  who  lias  hatched  a  new  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  chief  tenet  of  which  appears  to  be  that  there  shall  be  a 
Queen  of  Thought  who  shall  free  herself  from  every  restraint  of 
prudence  and  principle.  He  elects  Helene  into  the  vacant  place, 
and  she  in  return  quits  her  husband  for  him,  and  pours  her  private 
fortune  into  the  lap  of  a  little  clique  that  worships  her  as  a  typical 
woman,  and  lives  a  loose  sort  of  life  in  various  back  attics.  By  acci¬ 
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dent  she  comes  across  a  still  more  complete  idiot  than  herself  or  her 
lover — a  philosopher  who  never  washes,  who  shuns  society,  and  is  so 
exceedingly  deep  down  the  well  of  truth  that  for  weeks  he  does  not 
come  out  of  it.  She  feels  a  call  to  cajole  him  into  making  her 
the  priestess  of  this  sublimer  philosophy,  and  she  and  the  recluse 
exhaust  the  last  follies  of  blasphemy  and  pedantry.  This  incar-* 
nation  of  wisdom  has,  however,  some  money  unexpectedly  left 
him,  on  which  he  gives  up  dirt,  philosophy,  and  Helene  on  the  spot. 
Ultimately,  she  fixes  on  a  very  nice  young  man,  the  idol  of 
a  devoted  sister;  and  she  orders  him  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  worship  her.  The  sorrows  to  which  his  madness  subjects 
his  sister  form  the  material  for  a  large  portion  of  the  novel. 
Ultimately  he  is  cured,  after  ruining  himself  to  serve  what  she 
calls  the  sacred  cause,  and  Helene  drifts  off’  into  some  other  con¬ 
nexion.  There  is,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  no  exact  ending  to 
the  book,  and  we  are  left  to  imagine  her  whirling  into  new  realms 
of  female  liberty  and  of  vulgar  vice. 

This  is  the  dreadful  picture,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  to 
keep  weak  young  women  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  peace.  11  If 
you  will  think  for  yourselves  and  follow  the  dictates  of  your  silly 
vanity,”  the  authoress  virtually  says,  “  this  is  what  you  will  come 
to.  You  will  set  up  for  being  a  Queen  of  Thought,  and  will  soon 
live  with  a  dirty  uncombed  recluse.”  It  requires  no  special 
knowledge  of  France  or  Paris  to  be  sure  that  this  sort  of  warning 
is  absolutely  futile.  We  are  accustomed  in  England  to  pictures 
of  the  same  sort  in  the  literature  of  despair  gathered  round  the 
fertile  theme  of  the  noxious  weed.  If  you  take  a  cigarette  in 
your  study,  you  will  come  to  chew  Cavendish  in  church.  The 
simple  answer  is,  that  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
imaginary  Parisian  female  who  is  supposed  to  be  warned  by  this 
novel  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  figures  could  scarcely  express 
the  amount  of  chances  against  her  doing  what  this  wretched  Helene 
does.  That  a  shopkeeper’s  wife  should  pant  for  a  philosophy  of 
mystical  libertinage,  and  that  she  should  find  a  series  of  philo¬ 
sophers  to  teach  it  her,  all  of  whom  she  should  like  to  live  with, 
is  so  wild  a  dream  that  it  cannot  affect  any  one’s  conduct.  A  girl 
who  has  not  much  religious  principle  may  be  aware  that  she  will 
not  improbably  get  into  scrapes,  and  if  a  calculation  of  consequences 
was  likely  to  keep  her  right,  it  might  be  advisable  to  show  the 
evils  she  was  storing  up  for  herself  if  she  ceased  to  be  prudent. 
But  she  has  no  more  reasonable  fear  of  being  the  mistress  or 
female  divinity  of  a  blasphemous,  dirty  philosopher  than  she  has  of 
being  the  second  concubine  of  the  King  of  Madagascar.  It  is  true, 
that  there  have  been  women  in  Paris  of  whose  career  that  of 
Helene  is  only  an  exaggerated  caricature.  But  these  people 
are  not  likely  to  read  the  Countess  Dash’s  novel,  and  they  would 
certainly  not  profit  by  the  study  even  if  they  took  to  it.  It  is 
idle  to  address  with  feeble  literary  warnings  persons  hardened  in 
the  extremity  of  folly  and  degradation.  The  moralizing  can  only 
be  intended  for  those  who  would  shudder  at  doing  as  this  ficti¬ 
tious  Femme  Libre  is  represented  to  have  done,  and  they  are 
perfectly  aware  that  her  danger  is  not  theirs. 

But  this  book  does  more  than  illustrate  the  futility  of  that  species 
of  warning  which  is  based  on  the  example  of  anomalous  and 
monstrous  folly.  If  that  were  all,  the  Countess  Dash’s  novel 
would  only  show  what  countless  English  tracts  show.  But  it 
does  more.  It  suggests  the  real  difficulty  of  giving  effectual 
warnings  in  France,  and  of  writing  with  success  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  It  is  the  picture  of  virtue  and  not  that  of  vice  which  is 
the  really  efficacious  charm.  The  best  device  of  the  instructive 
novelist  is  to  sketch  an  ideal,  to  kindle  or  foster  the  better  feelings 
of  readers  by  inspiring  notions  of  something  purer,  better,  and 
nobler  than  themselves.  But  unfortunately,  in  France,  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  difficult  to  draw  an  instructive  ideal.  The  general  tone  of 
French  literature  is  against  it.  There  are,  indeed,  many  characters 
in  modern  French  fiction  and  poetry  which  are  full  of  grace, 
nobleness,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  but  they  are  all  coloured 
by  the  prevailing  taste  for  the  melodramatic.  The  good 
woman,  the  ideal  of  French  romance,  is  a  virgin  whose 
great  characteristic  is  being  like  a  lily,  who  endures  all 
sorts  of  martyrdom  with  a  smile,  and  is  always  on  the  eve  of 
ascending  some  sort  of  funeral  pile.  This  is  not  a  bad  ideal  in 
its  way,  but  it  is  a  very  unpractical  one.  Melodramas  do  not 
make  people  good.  They  produce  a  temporary  and  partial  effect, 
which  may  be  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  so  long  as  it 
lasts,  but  which  has  no  great  or  satisfactory  influence,  because  it 
is,  after  all,  only  poetical,  and  not  real.  The  example  that  pro¬ 
fits  is  neither  that  of  an  extreme  aberration  from  sense  and  virtue, 
like  that  which  the  Countess  Dash  has  taken  the  pains  to  draw,  nor 
is  it  that  of  a  virtue  which  is  gilded  with  the  light  of  strange 
extremities  of  evil  encountered  with  marvellous  constancy.  The 
ideal  heroine  of  French  fiction  is  not  unlike  the  floating  saint  of 
Paul  Delaroche,  that  has  charmed  so  many  visitors  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibition.  It  is  fantastic  and  romantic,  and  full  of  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  possible  and  the  impossible ;  but  it  remains  apart 
from  the  beliefs  and  hopes  of  the  spectator ;  and  not  even  its  most 
fervent  admirer  thinks  that  a  halo  and  a  melting  of  garments  into 
the  lines  of  green  water  are  the  real  rewards  of  sanctity  on 
earth. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  religion  to  which  the  Countess 
invites  her  readers  has  the  same  tinge  of  melodrama  in  the  shape 
which  it  so  frequently  assumes  when  set  before  the  French  public. 
Whether  Catholicism  is  in  itself  more  apt  to  be  dissociated  from 
morality  than  Protestantism,  and  less  productive  of  good  in  the 
domestic  relations,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  Many  of  the  usual 
Protestant  platitudes  on  the  subject  are  mere  pieces  of  claptrap. 
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Belgium,  the  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy  are  enough  to  refute  the  hasty 
generalization  drawn  from  the  cantons  oi  Switzerland,  which 
asserted  that  Catholics  are  thriftless  and  poor,  and  Protestants 
frugal  and  rich.  Probably,  however,  if  we  were  to  look  at  all  the 
facts,  we  might  find  some  real  grounds  for  thinking  the  morality 
'of  Protestantism  actually  superior.  However  that  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Catholicism  lends  itself  much 
more  naturally  to  one  species  of  what  is  melodramatic  in 
religious  feeling,  and  that  this  side  of  Catholicism  has 
been  eagerly  seized  by  a  great  number  of  popular  French 
winters.  The  naughty  women  of  French  fiction,  or  at  least  the 
women  we  should  here  consider  naughty,  are  generally  represented 
as  attending  religious  services  with  rapture,  as  prostrating  them¬ 
selves  in  different  varieties  of  penitential  agony,  and  as  having  a 
turn  for  sacred  music,  and  especially  the  organ,  which  is  little 
short  of  ecstatic.  We  cannot  venture  to  assert  that  this  melo¬ 
dramatic  religion  is  wholly  valueless.  It  may  be  better  for  a 
woman  who  is  deceiving  her  husband  that  her  soul  should  occa¬ 
sionally  grovel  in  the  dust  under  the  influence  of  an  anthem.  But 
the  difference  between  this  and  doing  right  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  darkness  and  light.  French  novelists  might  work  in  a 
different  direction.  They  might  sketch  the  proclivities  of  vice 
with  accuracy  and  reserve.  They  might  draw  ideals  of  practical, 
commonplace,  sterling  excellence  ;  they  might  see  in  religion  a 
restraining  and  guiding  power,  and  not  an  affair  of  incense,  and 
agony,  and  organs.  But,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  they  prefer 
melodrama  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  therefore  their  warnings 
and  teachings  are  likely,  we  should  imagine,  to  prove  very  ineffec¬ 
tual,  whether  they  take  the  form  of  the  extravagance  visible  in  the 
TIelene  of  the  Countess  Dash,  or  that  of  the  kindred  creations 
embodying  melodramatic  virtue  and  melodramatic  religion. 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  M.  AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS.* 

WO  of  the  illustrious  series  of  Roman  emperors  —  and  these, 
each  in  his  way,  the  most  illustrious  among  them — have  left 
us  a  written  memorial  of  themselves,  to  assist  in  bringing  us  face 
to  face  with  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  antiquity.  Yet  it  is  only 
by  a  strong  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  with  the  aid  of  much 
conj  ectural  interpretation  and  supplementation  of  our  own,  that  we 
can  pretend  to  realize  Julius  Ceesar  in  his  Commentaries,  or  Marcus 
Aurelius  from  the  volume  of  his  Thoughts  or  Addresses  to  himself. 
The  works  of  the  earlier  emperor  —  statesman,  orator,  philosopher, 
grammarian,  man  of  science  as  he  was  —  are  confined,  as  is  well 
known,  to  the  barest  narrative  of  certain  military  transactions. 
Those  of  the  later  —  an  active  administrator,  an  able  and  unwearied 
campaigner  —  relate  only  to  his  personal  meditations,  or  to  what 
we  might  call,  in  these  days,  his  private  devotions.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive,  indeed,  no  record  that  would  be  more  interesting  to  the 
student  of  history  than  a  genuine  transcript  of  Caesar’s  reflections 
or  confessions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great,  though 
doubtless  a  very  inferior  satisfaction,  could  we  follow,  from  the 
lips  of  the  virtuous  imperial  philosopher,  a  narrative  of  the  solemn 
political  events  in  which  he  bore  part  as  a  leader  of  men,  and  the 
defender  of  an  ancient  civilization.  It  happens,  unfortunately, 
that  our  accounts  of  the  wars  and  government  of  Antoninus  are 
peculiarly  meagre  and  imperfect,  and  we  must  make  an  effort  to 
measure  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his 
times,  before  we  can  appreciate  the  curious  and  affecting  record 
of  his  Thoughts  which  has  actually  descended  to  us. 

We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  of  the  first  publication  of 
this  book.  Its  very  title,  or  rather  its  want  of  a  title  (for  it  bears 
on  its  front  simply  the  words,  “  Of  the  things  said  or  addressed  to 
himself,”)  seems  to  confirm,  what  we  might  guess  from  the  con¬ 
tents  themselves,  that  it  is  a  genuine  private  memorandum  of 
reflections  put  together  with  no  view  to  further  circulation  in 
any  shape.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  good  emperor’s  bad  son 
Commodus  would  have  cared  to  bring  to  light  this  secret  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  father’s  virtues.  The  desultory  and  even  fragmentary 
character  of  the  work,  if  indeed  we  may  call  it  a  work,  shows  at 
first  sight  that  it  was  not  prepared  for  the  public  eye,  either  by  the 
writer  himself,  or  by  any  intelligent  or  accredited  editor.  That 
we  possess  it  at  all  seems  to  be  owing  to  some  happy  accident ;  but 
we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  value  it  the  less  because  it  met  with  so 
little  appreciation  from  the  age  which  exceptionally  produced  it. 

The  personal  fortunes  of  Marcus  Antoninus  were  peculiar,  and 
are  worthy  of  our  attention  in  estimating  the  character  of  his 
memorials.  He  was  chosen  as  a  mere  youth,  and  designated  for  the 
eventual  reversion  of  empire,  by  the  shrewdest  and  not  the  least 
capricious  and  fanciful  of  the  Caesars.  Hadrian  recommended  him 
to  his  next  intended  successor,  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  thence¬ 
forth  he  was  brought  up,  with  the  purple  full  in  view,  in  the  moral 
and  bodily  training  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
nobility  of  Rome.  In  arms  and  athletic  exercises  the  young  Caesar 
was  not  deficient ;  but  from  the  first  his  natural  bent  lay  in  the 
direction  of  liberal  studies,  and  especially  of  the  Grecian  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  pupil  has  piously  recorded  the  names  of  his  numerous 
teachers,  and  specified  with  some  particularity  the  moral  benefits 
he  derived  from  them  respectively.  Up  to  the  period  of  his  early 
manhood  he  was  free  to  devote  himself  with  unchecked  ardour  to 
this  education  of  the  soul.  The  accession  of  Pius  brought  him 
within  one  step  of  the  throne,  and  for  another  twenty  years  he 
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could  only  divide  his  hours,  more  or  less  equally,  between  study 
and  afiairs.  But  public  business  at  this  happy  epoch  was  peace¬ 
able,  and  flowed  in  a  uniform  current.  The  young  Antoninus  was 
never  required  to  quit  his  palaces  in  Rome  or  the  suburbs 
throughout  the  reign  of  his  patron,  but  continued  all  the  time 
storing  up  knowledge  on  the  topics  most  interesting  to  him,  and 
accustoming  himself  to  constant  reflection  and  to  stringent  self- 
examination.  It  was  not  till  the  last  period  of  his  life,  when  he 
became  actual  emperor,  and,  either  in  partnership  with  the  strip¬ 
ling  Verus,  or  latterly  standing  alone  and  imassisted,  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  most  formidable  perils  that  had  yet  assailed 
the  empire,  that  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  practical  duties  of  a  world- wide  administration. 

The  perils  of  the  empire  were  threefold.  The  army  returning 
from  Syria  had  disseminated  through  half  the  provinces,  as  well  as 
in  the  capital  itself,  the  seeds  of  a  pestilence  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  eradicated  for  half  a  century,  and  which,  while  it  cut  off 
the  youth  and  flower  of  every  class  of  citizens,  reduced  the  military 
power  of  the  State  to  the  lowest  ebb.  At  the  same  moment  the 
long-pent  fury  of  the  German,  Scythian,  and  Sarmatian  tribes 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pruth  burst  forth  in  simultaneous  and 
possibly  in  concerted  assaults  upon  the  frontiers.  Previous 
emperors  had  yielded  to  the  fatal  temptation  of  purchasing  peace 
from  the  barbarians,  to  whom  it  now  at  last  occurred  to  explore 
for  themselves  what  were  the  accumulated  treasures  of  an  empire 
which  had  been  content  to  pay  so  handsome  an  insurance.  For¬ 
midable  as  these  perils  Avere,  the  internal  corruption,  the  deadness 
at  heart,  the  decay  of  A'irtue,  the  collapse  of  faith,  Avhich  had 
stricken  the  \fital  powers  of  Roman  society,  were  even  more 
perilous.  Rome  had  never  before  suffered  so  much  from  the  lack 
of  spirit  and  ability  in  her  ruling  class ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  salvation  of  the  empire  depended  on  the  strength  of  one  arm, 
and  that  the  arm  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  far  other 
prospects  and  employments. 

The  extreme  lassitude  of  the  period  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
Reflections  of  this  ill-fated  ruler.  The  vigour  and  ferocity  of  the 
Republic  are  now  tamed  down  to  a  condition  of  quietism  of  which 
we  had  no  earlier  evidence.  The  aim  of  these  Reflections,  short, 
desultory,  and  unconnected,  which  make  up  the  twelve  books 
before  us,  is  to  fortify  the  philosophical  emperor  against  the 
troubles  Avitli  which  he  was  so  rudely  assailed.  They  are  emi¬ 
nently  A'ague  and  general  in  their  character.  We  learn,  from  the 
subscription  to  one  of  the  portions,  that  it  was  Avritten  in  the 
country  of  the  Quadi  —  that  is,  during  a  campaign  on  the  Danube  ; 
but  there  is  no  other  hint  or  allusion  in  the  work  from  which  we 
could  guess  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed. 
Night  after  night,  we  must  suppose,  after  the  toils  and  agitation  of 
battles,  marches,  and  watches,  the  weary  and  troubled  chief  sate 
down  to  revieAv  the  thoughts  which  might  serve  to  brace  his 
courage  and  endurance  for  the  morrow,  and  lead  him  to  examine 
the  springs  of  his  conduct  and  resolutions.  They  dwelt  upon  the 
contempt  of  death,  on  resignation  to  human  ills,  on  the  vanity  of 
worldly  affairs,  on  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  true  philosophy,  on 
temperance,  purity,  and  justice,  on  veneration  for  the  Divine  prin¬ 
ciples  ruling  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  supreme  over  the  framework 
of  the  universe.  Yet  there  is  no  reference  to  the  state  of 
political  affairs  around — to  the  pestilence  in  the  country 'or  the 
camp,  to  the  insolence  of  the  enemy,  to  the  alarm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  Avord  of  complaint  against  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  people — no  murmur  at  the  cursed  spite  of  fortune  which  set  the 
mild  and  peaceful  student  to  a  harder  task  than  had  fallen  to  a 
Camillus,  a  Scipio,  or  a  Trajan.  The  moral  principle  Avith  which 
Antoninus  meets  his  perils  and  difficulties,  with  which  he  nerves 
himself  to  this  consummate  resignation,  is  the  assurance  that  man  is 
all-sufficient  and  self-supporting — that  what  he  cannot  do  he  needs 
not  to  do,  that  what  he  cannot  avoid  he  need  not  shrink  from,  that 
what  he  must  suffer  it  is  fit  and  good  that  he  should  suffer.  Let  him 
conquer  all  reluctance — confine  his  Anew  to  the  plain  duty  before 
him,  subdue  all  external  yearnings,  love,  hate,  pride,  ambition — 
obey  the  haws,  practise  justice,  honour  the  gods,  observe  ceremonies 
and  ordinances,  abstain  from  all  positive  belief,  fear  nothing,  hope 
nothing,  desire  nothing — and  so  he  Avill  pass  through  the  world 
Avith  as  much  comfort  as  circumstances  permit,  and  when  he  dies, 
it  matters  not  whether  he  be  remembered  or  forgotten.  Or  rather, 
as  forgotten  he  must  be,  it  matters  not  whether  he  be  forgotten  next 
year,  or  twenty  years  or  a  hundred  years  later.  Such  was  the 
heathen  quietism ;  and  such  was  the  consummation  to  AA-hich  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  intellect  attained  at  the  culminating 
period  of  ancient  civilization.  Surely  it  wa3  a  very  blank  result 
of  so  many  ages  of  intellectual  activity. 

There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  that  have  excited  so  much 
interest  as  this  little  A'olume,  and  the  fact  itself  is  a  curious 
subject  of  speculation.  The  position  of  the  imperial  philosopher 
is  indeed  romantic,  as  well  as  singular.  FeAV  princes  have  been 
placed  in  circumstances  so  trying.  None  under  such  circumstances 
have  given  us  such  an  Icon  JBasilihe,  such  a  portraiture  of  their 
oaati  royal  sorrows  and  sufferings.  We  do  not  accept  as  genuine 
the  treatise  ascribed  to  Charles  the  Martyr  of  England ;  and  we 
have  no  record  of  the  meditations  and  confessions  of  Saint  Louis  of 
France.  But  we  are  apt  to  confound  the  quietism  of  the  consummate 
I  Stoic,  such  as  the  saintly  Antoninus,  with  that  of  the  Christian 
enthusiast,  and  to  attribute  to  it  views  and  aspirations  Avhich  it  did, 
in  fact,  emphatically  reject.  The  resignation  of  the  devout  Christian, 
i  the  apathy  to  which  he  may  sometimes  school  himself,  is  necessarily 
|  subordinated  to  the  prospect  of  a  higher  future  career.  Granting 
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his  premises,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  world,  which  are 
hut  for  a  moment,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  eternal  weight  of 
glory  laid  up  for  him  in  the  heavens,  we  feel  that  his  course  is 
directed  and  controlled  by  an  adequate  aim  and  purpose.  Such  an 
object  is  required  to  harmonize  a  mode  of  thought  which,  without 
it,  is  utterly  aimless  and  inconclusive.  To  the  Christian,  or  to  the 
loving  and  consistent  Theist,  who  believes  at  least  in  a  moral 
Providence  and  a  future  retribution,  the  thoughts  of  Antoninus 
aye  full  of  tenderness  and  passion,  of  moral  truth  and  insight. 
But  Antoninus  himself  was  neither  a  Christian  nor,  we  must  sup¬ 
pose,  a  Theist.  His  aspirations  after  a  Providence  and  a  future 
life,  if  such  he  had  —  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  wholly 
destitute  of  them  —  are  thrust  back  into  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
studiously  suppressed ;  and  if  contemplated  without  reference  to 
them,  his  Reflections  lose  a  great  part  of  their  force  and  pertinence, 
and  can  hardly  retain  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  reader. 

But  it  is  this  interest  which  these  meditations  have  always  had 
in  reference  to  belief,  that  give  them  their  real  place  and  import¬ 
ance  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  They  are  preserved  to  us, 
not  by  the  love  or  sympathy  of  heathens  like  their  author  himself, 
but  by  the  regard  entertained  for  them  by  the  most  thoughtful  of 
Christian  teachers  and  their  disciples  in  succeeding  generations. 
They  have  been  felt  to  constitute  a  link  between  heathen  philo¬ 
sophy  and  Christian  faith.  They  betoken,  notwithstanding-  their 
lack  of  objective  faith  itself,  the  first  yearning  for  objective  faith 
which  was  just  then  beginning  to  lead  the  Grecian  speculators — a 
Justin,  a  Quadratus,  an  Aristides,  a  Clement,  or  an  Origen — to  the 
positive  creed  of  Christianity.  Still  more,  they  show*  the  need  for 
it,  if  man  is  to  form  for  himself  any  moral  ride  at  all — if  conscience 
is  to  strike  any  root  or  lodge  a  solid  foundation  in  the  human  soul. 
The  Thoughts  of  the  virtuous  Antoninus  led  some  men,  we  cannot 
doubt,  to  an  intelligent  faith  in  his  own  day ;  it  is  probable  that 
often  in  later  times  they  have  subserved  the  same  excellent  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  order  of  Providence ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  new 
translation  of  them  may  not  be  without  significance  even  at  the 
present  epoch  of  trembling  faiths  and  hesitating  aspirations. 


COUNT  CAVOUR.* 

A  Life  of  Count  Cavour  by  a  competent  biographer  would  have 
more  than  a  biographical  and  historical  value.  It  would 
supply  a  text-book  in  politics  for  the  education  of  English  as  well 
as  Continental  statesmen.  Cavour’s  was,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly 
English  political  genius,  and  he  united  all  the  qualities,  principles, 
and  sympathies  which  might  have  made  him  a  powerful  and 
popular  Pri  me  Minister  of  England,  had  he  been  one  of  its  citizens. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  economic  science,  a  master  of  finance, 
a  lover  of  Parliamentary  life,  and  a  first-rate  debater — liberal  in  his 
instincts  and  philosophy,  yet  conservative  in  his  administrative 
politics,  and  concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  country  no  less  than  for 
its  material  prosperity  —  Cavour  was  also  an  excellent  country 
gentleman,  and  a  genial  and  delightful  member  of  the  best  society. 
W  e  may  look  back  at  his  career  even  with  some  national  pride ;  for, 
though  not  much  in  England,  he  may  be  said  to  have  studied  politics 
in  an  English  school.  From  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  gave 
close  attention  to  the  questions  agitated  in  England,  and  adopted 
respecting  them  the  conclusions  of  the  first  English  statesmen  and 
political  philosophers.  His  political  heroes  were  Pitt  and  Peel,  and 
lie  set  up  the  constitution  and  modern  legislation  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  model  for  his  own  country.  Writing  at  one  time  to  M.  de 
la  Rive’s  father  about  the  Bibliotheque  Universettc ,  he  said  :  — 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  been  shocked  by  an  article  on  the  Col  d' Antcinie, 
it  which  the  English  are  turned  into  ridicule  after  the  fashion  of  writers  for 
the  .Boulevards.  This  article  forms  an  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  usually 
serious  and  measured  tone  of  the  Bibliotheque,  and  injures  it  greatly. 

M.  de  la  Rive  mentions  this  as  indicating  that  Cavour  looked  to 
books  for  information  rather  than  amusement ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  indicates  the  respect  and  regard  he  had  for  the  English 
Character,  and  the  contempt  he  felt  for  the  vulgar  and  ignorant 
prejudices  against  it  on  the  Continent  thirty  years  ago.  Several 
years  afterwards  Cavour  wrote :  — 

It  must  he  admitted  that  public  opinion  is  not  in  general  favourable  to 
England.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  France  alone. 
From  St.  Petersburg  to  Madrid,  in  Germany  as  in  Italy,  both  the  enemies 
of  progress  and  the  partisans  of  political  subversion  look  upon  England  as 
their  most  formidable  adversary.  The  hatred  which  animates  extreme 
parties  against  England  ought  to  make  her  popular  with  intermediate  parties, 
until  the  friends  of  moderate  reform,  and  of  the  gradual  and  regular  progress 
of  society;  with  those,  in  a  -word,  who  are  equally  opposed  to  sweeping 
changes  in  society,  and  to  its  remaining  stationary. 

Cavour  early  joined  those  “  intermediate  parties.”  At 
twenty-three,  he  said  of  himself — “I  am  an  honest  member  of 
th  e  juste  milieu,  eager  for  social  progress,  but  determined  not  to 
purchase  it  at  the  cost  of  political  and  social  subversion.”  So,  in 
1848,  upon  Cavour’s  proposal  of  a  constitution  for  Piedmont, 
Valerio,  as  a  democrat,  asked,  “  What  is  this  constitution  to  be  ? 
Some  English  constitution,  with  an  electoral  body,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  an  aristocracy.  Why,  don’t  you  lmow  my  Lord 
Camille?  the  greatest  reactionist  in  the  country,  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  Revolution,  an  anglomane  of  the  purest  breed.”  Such 
was  the  opinion  formed  by  the  revolutionary  party  of  a  person 
whom  the  Church  and  the  Court  had  watched  with  alarm,  almost 
Irom  his  boyhood,  as  the  enemy  of  established  institutions ;  and 
who,  when  some  one  censured  the  assault  upon  Marshal  Ilaynau 
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in  London  as  atrocious,  “  pale,  and  with  a  voice  trembling  with 
indignation,  retorted,  ‘  The  draymen  of  London  have  given  a  lesson 
to  Europe.’  ”  Cavour  was,  in  short,  in  political  feeling,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman — a  being  hard  to  be  understood  upon  the  Continent. 

M.  de  la  Rive’s  Reminiscences  do  not  make  a  complete  biography 
of  Cavour,  for  that,  as  he  observes,  caunot  be  written  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day ;  but  they  give  us  a  perfect  insight  into  his  character 
from  his  childhood.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Cavour,  ne  jamais 
rompre  la  chaine — that  is  to  say,  never  to  break  by  sudden  changes 
the  continuity  in  the  life  of  a  people ;  and  we  can  trace  an  unbroken 
continuity  in  his  own  life  from  his  tenderest  years  through  M.  de 
la  Rive’s  pages.  The  hard  student  and  indefatigable  man  of 
business  at  twenty-three,  was,  indeed,  at  the  age  of  three,  in  his 
mother’s  language,  “  my  big  Camille,  a  good  romping  boy,  stout, 
obstreperous,  and  always  ready  for  play,  with  a  horror  of  his 
letters.”  But  in  this  description  we  can  perceive  the  germ'  of  the 
immense  energy  and  the  boundless  activity  which  he  afterwards 
displayed,  the  unceasing  flow  of  animal  spirits  which  sus¬ 
tained  him  through  so  much  labour  and  so  many  trials,  making 
him  as  charming  in  private  as  he  was  successful  in  public 
life,  and  the  passion  for  liberty  which  characterized  him  at 
every  stage  of  his  career,  and  out  of  which  grew  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxim  of  all  his  political  theories.  “  Personal  liberty,” 
says  M.  de  la  Rive,  “in  its  thorough  development  and  in  the 
fulness  of  its  consequences,  was  always,  in  Cavour’s  eyes,  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  modern  liberty,  the  centre  of  all  those 
separate  principles  of  which  liberty  in  general  is  compound.”  At 
ten  years  of  age  he  went  to  the  Military  Academy,  and,  on  account 
of  his  rank,  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  page  of  Court ;  but  this 
post,  though  greatly  sought  for  the  privileges  it  conferred,  did  not 
suit  Camille  de  Cavour.  He  hated  the  forms  of  etiquette  which 
he  had  to  go  through ;  and,  as  he  said  himself  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  “blushed  with  shame  at  being  dressed  like  a  lacquey;  ” 
in  short,  he  acquitted  himself  so  ill  as  a  young  courtier,  that  he 
was  deprived  of  most  of  the  honours  of  his  place.  Cavour  had,  as 
M.  de  la  Rive  observes,  “  even  before  he  became  conscious  of  his 
own  personal  value,  on  all  that  relates  to  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  man,  a  very  distinct  notion,  and,  on  all  that  affected  his  own 
individual  freedom  and  dignity,  a  very  deep  feeling.”  He  always 
made  light  of  orders,  titles,  and  honorary  posts,  and  he  detested 
routine,  forms,  and  regulations.  “  Regulations,”  he  said,  “  convert 
an  official  into  a  blockhead.”  But  though  he  was  so  indifferent  as 
a  page,  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly  as  a  pupil  at  the 
Military  Academy  that  he  got  his  commission  at  sixteen  —  four 
years  too  soon,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  service.  The  next 
five  years  were  spent,  very  pleasantly  to  himself,  as  an  officer  in 
the  army ;  but  he  again  got  into  disgrace  with  the  Court  for  freely 
expressing-  his  delight  at  the  revolution  of  July  1830;  and,  being 
sent  to  a  dull  and  lonely  station  as  a  punishment,  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  disgust  in  1831.  Thus,  when  barely  twenty-two, 
Othello’s  occupation  being  gone,  and  seeing  no  other  busy  career  open, 
he  took  to  farming  a  neglected  family  estate.  “There,  in  the  midst  of 
rice-fields,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  energy,  of  bold¬ 
ness  and  sagacity,  and  an  amount  of  administrative  ability  and  power 
of  invention,  which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  a  kingdom, 
as  surely  as  it  changed  the  face  of  the  estate  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  firm  and  skilful  hands.”  M.  de  la  Rive 
describes  him  as  now  superintending  the  clearing  of  a  forest,  now 
undertaking  to  supply  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  with  sheep,  and  now 
making  canals.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Piedmont ;  he  set  up  infant  asylums,  corn-mills,  manu¬ 
factories  of  chemical  manures,  a  railway  company,  a  bank  and  a 
club  at  Turin  ;  he  read  every  work  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  in 
English,  French,  or  Italian,  on  agriculture,  political  economy,  and 
history  ;  and  in  society  he  was  “the  type  of  light  accomplishments, 
and  happy  and  graceful  insouciance .” 

Yet  all  this  while  his  eye  was  never  withdrawn  from  the  field 
of  European  politics  and  the  general  movement  of  the  age.  Being- 
in  Paris  in  1835,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Rive’s  father, 
containing  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  deceive  ourselves ;  society  is  marching  on  with  rapid 
strides  towards  democracy.  Aristocracy  is  crumbling  away  on  every  side. 
The  patrician  order  no  longer  finds  a  place  in  the  social  organization 'of  the 
present  day ;  what  then  remains  with  which  to  struggle  against  the  popular 
tide  ?  Nothing  substantial,  nothing  effective,  nothing  permanent.  Is  this  a 
good  or  an  evil  ?  I  hardly  know,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  mankind. 

M.  de  la  Rive  remarks  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  was  writing  his 
great  work  at  the  time  Cavour  penned  these  words ;  but  M.  Gus¬ 
tave  de  Beaumont  states,  in  his  Memoir  of  Tocqueville,  that  La 
Democratic  en  Ameriquc  was  published  in  January  1835,  and 
Cavour’s  letter  is  dated  March  31,  1835,  so  "that  it  is  probable 
he  had  already  made  himself  master  of  its  contents,  and  at 
once  recognised  its  appearance  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  But  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  two  such 
names  as  Tocqueville  and  Cavour,  we  venture  to  doubt  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  society  is  everywhere  hurrying  towards  democracy. 
“By  democracy,”  says  Mr.  Mill,  “M.  de  Tocqueville  understands 
equality  of  conditions;  the  absence  of  all  aristocracy,  whether 
constituted  by  political  privileges,  or  by  superiority  in  individual 
importance  and  social  power.”  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself  asks  — 
“Is  it  credible  that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the 
feudal  system,  and  vanquished  kings,  will  respect  the  bourgeois 
and  the  capitalist  ?  ”  But  may  we  not  ask,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  there  are  not  some  signs  that  English  ideas  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  competing,  not  without  success,  with  those  of  France  for 
prevalence  among  the  future  nations  and  polities  of  Europe,  and 
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that  we  may  "be  nearer  to  an  era  of  constitutions  than  of  despots 
and  democracies  p  Tocqueville  himself  has  remarked  that  Conti¬ 
nental  thinkers  usually  confound  an  aristocracy  with  a  noble  caste, 
and  that  the  strength  of  the  English  aristocracy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  for  centuries  a  bona-fide  aristocracy,  rather  than  a 
noble  caste.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  over  and  above  the 
accessibility  of  rank  and  station  to  merit  in  England,  and  the 
blending  of  noble  families  from  time  immemorial  with  the  com¬ 
mons,  hereditary  wealth  and  landed  property  lie  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  consequence  and  power  of  the  nobility.  But  we  can  dis¬ 
cern  no  tendency  in  English  thought  adverse  to  the  continuance  of 
inheritance  and  testamentary  liberty.  And  it  seems  not  beyond 
possibility  that  something  like  the  English  law  of  succession  may 
ultimately  be  preferred  by  the  legislatures  of  Europe  to  that  of 
France,  the  establishment  of  which  was,  in  fact,  a  retrogressive, 
not  a  progressive,  movement ;  for,  as  Mr.  Maine  has  observed,  the 
authors  of  the  French  codes  have  established  a  system  of  perpetual 
entails,  infinitely  nearer  akin  to  the  system  of  feudalism  than  a 
perfect  freedom  of  bequest  would  be.  We  question,  moreover, 
whether  the  prophets  of  democracy  have  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  the  influence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  growing  wealth  upon  the 
political  and  social  ideas  of  society,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  specta¬ 
cles  afforded  by  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  levelling  system'in 
France  and  America.  M.  Artom,  Cavour’s  chief  secretary,  relates 
that,  during  the  Sicilian  expedition  of  Garibaldi  in  1859,  when  the 
Mazzinists  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  exasperate  the 
Genoese  against  the  Government,  Cavour  said,  “  Was  1  not  right 
when  I  told  you  the  Genoese  were  too  rich  now  not  to  be  Con¬ 
servatives  ?”  And  riches  are  growing  in  other  places  besides 
Genoa.  The  current  of  European  opinion  may  set  in  favour  of 
institutions  which  will  at  once,  by  balancing  the  power  of  the 
majority  with  a  powerful  minority,  protect  individuality  and 
personal  freedom,  and,  by  establishing  numerous  proprietary  in¬ 
terests  on  the  side  of  order,  defend  the  commonwealth  from  the 
ambition  or  fanaticism  of  revolutionary  minds. 

Whether  Cavour  was  right  in  his  prediction  of  approaching 
democracy  or  not,  there  are  several  conclusive  proofs  of  his  re¬ 
markable  political  foresight  in  M.  de  la  Five’s  Reminiscences. 
Several  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  he  saw  the  drift 
and  inevitable  issue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  financial  policy  either 
more  clearly  than  Peel  himself  saw  it,  or  more  clearly  than  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  sees  it  now.  In  his  Twenty  Years  of  Financial 
Policy,  Sir  S.  Northcote  asserts  that  the  tariff  reforms  of  1842 
were  of  secondary  importance  in  Sir  It.  Peel’s  estimation,  and 
that  he  looked  coldly  upon  projects  for  entirely  remodelling  our 
fiscal  system.  Yet  in  1 843  Cavour  wrote  from  London  —  “  In 
respect  to  the  abolition  of  protective  duties  no  real  differences  exist 
between  Sir  It.  Peel  and  Lord  J.  Russell.  Both  of  them  will  put 
in  practice  the  principle  of  free  trade,  but  one  endeavours  to  carry 
his  object  by  clever  management,  while  the  other  would  accomplish 
it  by  more  direct  and,  perhaps,  more  violent  means.”  And,  on  his 
return  to  Italy  in  the  same  year,  Cavour  published  an  essay  on  the 
Corn-laws,  in  which  he  said — “We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  takes  the  same  view  of  commercial  questions  as 
Lord  John  Russell.  We  are  satisfied  that  Peel  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  persevere,  session  after  session,  in  the  work  of  reform  which  he 
has  begun.  The  present  session  will  afford  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  our  assertion.”  To  this  he  added  a  confident  prediction  that  the 
commercial  revolution  about  to  be  accomplished  in  England  would 
afterwards  take  place  upon  the  Continent.  At  the  same  period, 
he  prophesied  the  failure  of  0'Connell’s  agitation  for  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  in  doing  so  he  not  only  sketched  out  beforehand  the 
general  policy  which  the  English  Government  would  pursue 
towards  Ireland,  but  foretold  the  introduction  of  a  measure  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  Irish  landed  property.  The  young  Italian  who 
thus  showed  himself  in  political  wisdom,  and  in  the  comprehension 
of  English  politics,  fully  the  equal  of  the  most  experienced  and 
skilful  English  statesmen,  had  not  only  been  carefully  shut  out 
from  public  life,  but  had  lived  from  his  childhood  “  in  a  country 
where,”  as  he  said  himself,  “  intelligence  and  science  were  looked 
upon  as  inventions  of  the  devil.”  Down  to  1848,  the  Church 
governed  the  State  at  Turin,  and  the  chief  commandment  was  — 
Thou  shaft  not  think.  “  Every  manifestation  of  thought,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  was  rigorously  proscribed.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Rosmini,  the  theology  of  Gioberti,  railway  projects,  indus¬ 
trial  associations,  secret  societies,  the  circulars  of  Mazzini,  and  the 
articles  in  the  Debats,  were  all  considered  equally  hostile  and 
equally  subversive.” 

M.  de  la  Rive  compares  Cavour  to  Mr.  Cobden.  But  subtract 
from  Cavour  the  best  qualities  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  there  remain 
those  of  Pitt  and  Peel,  and,  we  might  add,  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
In  his  essay  on  the  Corn-laws,  already  adverted  to,  Cavour 
in  a  noble  passage  pointed  out  that  wealth  and  commerce  are 
neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  objects  of  nations  and  govern¬ 
ments,  and  that  political  economy  is  only  entitled  to  the  second 
place  in  the  regulation  of  the  movements  of  the  political  world. 
Mr.  Cobden,  we  should  think,  looks  on  railways  as  above 
all  things  the  shortest  roads  to  market ;  but  when  Cavour  wrote 
on  behalf  of  railways  in  Italy,  he  dwelt  especially  on  their  ten¬ 
dency  “to  unite  the  different  members  of  the  Italian  family”  and 
thereby  “  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Italian  independence.”  Much 
that  Cavour  desired  and  designed  to  do  for  his  country  remains 
unachieved ;  but  one  part  of  his  work  is  complete  and  indestruc¬ 
tible,  and  it  is  the  part  which,  had  Providence  preserved  him,  he 
would  most  rejoice  to  see.  It  is  that  the  people  of  Italy  no 
longer,  like  Bolingbroke  and  his  party  in  the  last  century,  “  wait 


with  much  resignation  to  see  to  what  lion’s  paw  they  are  to  fall,” 
and  are  still  less  disposed  to  be  the  prey  of  animals  of  the  vulpine 
species. 


TIIE  HOUSES  OF  THE  SAHARA.* 

IIIS  book  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  one.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  writ  of  right  brought  on  behalf  of  the  Arab, 
or  rather  the  Eastern,  Horse,  to  reclaim  that  inheritance  of 
honour  among  horses  to  which  he  is  entitled.  His  claim  to 
this  of  late  years  has  been  questioned,  if  not  altogether  denied, 
and  General  Daumas  seeks  to  re-establish  it  upon  the  most 
unimpeachable  foundations.  In  doing  this  he  has  a  practical 
object  in  view — namely,  to  persuade  the  French  Government 
that  it  is  desirable  to  found  certain  public  studs  in  Algeria,  and 
thereby  to  secure  to  France,  primarily  for  war,  incidentally  for 
other  purposes,  an  improved  breed  of  horses.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  a  memoir  of  twenty  pages  would  have  been  sufficient : 
the  rest  of  a  somewhat  bulky  volume  is  the  product  of  a  genuine 
enthusiasm.  It  is  true  that  other  topics  have  engaged  the  general’s 
pen.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  especially,  the  whole  life 
and  social  history  of  the  Sahara  are  described  for  us ;  but  still  the 
horse  of  the  desert,  as  seen  and  admired  by  General  Daumas,  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  picture.  If  the  Arab  is  brought  before  us,  in 
all  his  strength  and  weakness,  it  is  not  so  much  on  his  own  account, 
as  because  he  is  the  breeder,  trainer,  and  rider  of  these  matchless 
chargers.  If  the  women  of  the  Bedouin  encampment  are  minutely 
described,  it  is  because  they  nurse  tenderly,  and  feed  carefully  with 
camel’s  milk,  the  high-bred  colt,  as  soon  as  he  is  weaned ;  and 
afterwards,  without  much  reference  to  the  seventh  commandment, 
fall  in  love  with  the  accomplished  cavalier  who  bestrides  him. 
So  is  it  with  the  hawks,  the  greyhounds,  the  gazelles,  the  panthers, 
the  lions  of  the  desert.  They  either  hunt  with,  or  are  hunted  by 
the  nobles  of  Algeria — the  proprietors  of  the  true-bred,  high- 
blooded  horse —  and  have  their  value  in  making  manifest  to  the 
world,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  his  invaluable  qualities.  Another, 
and  a  separate  interest  which  this  book  possesses,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  letters  of  the  Emir  Abdel  Kader.  General  Daumas,  who 
appears  to  bo  a  high-minded  and  kind-hearted  soldier,  has  acquired 
the  friendship  of  that  illustrious  exile,  and  naturally  appeals  to  him 
as,  perhaps,  the  highest  living  authority,  upon  those  subjects 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss.  Abdel  Kader  seems  to  find 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  answering  his  inquiries,  and  leaves 
nothing  connected  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  unillustrated  or  unexplained.  There  is  much  in 
these  communications  of  his  which  deserves,  we  think,  at¬ 
tentive  consideration  from  the  breeder  and  trainer  of  horses, 
from  the  farrier  —  nay,  if  the  owner  of  Luzborough  and 
Ilione  had  time  to  listen,  from  the  statesman  himself.  But 
besides  all  this,  we  defy  the  general  reader  to  peruse  the  letters 
of  the  baffled  and  defeated  Mahomedan  hero  without  being  pro¬ 
foundly  affected.  They  are  full  of  a  gentle  dignity,  and  of  uncom¬ 
plaining  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  yet  they  disclose  a 
spirit  which,  though  supported  by  a  serene  self-respect  and  a 
genuine  piety,  cannot  forget  the  past.  He  pines  still  for  the  wild 
life  and  pure  air  of  his  native  Sahara.  “There  the  countless 
flowers  glow  like  pearls  along  the  sand ;  there  the  diseases  of  the 
city  cannot  come.  The  young  draw  in  health  and  happiness  with 
the  untainted  breeze,  and  the  aged  men  attain  to  a  length  of  years 
such  as  the  infidel  cannot  even  imagine.”  He  must  console  him¬ 
self  with  the  conviction  that  in  his  case  the  whole  civilized  world 
echoes  heartily  the  noblest  speech  ever  uttered  by  the  great 
Napoleon,  “  Honour  to  the  brave  in  misfortune  !  ” 

The  first  chapter  treats,  as  in  duty  bound,  of  the  origin  of  the  Arab 
horse ;  and  we  turned  to  it  with  great  interest,  expecting  to  find  a 
full  and  accurate  summary  of  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject.  In 
this  we  were  disappointed.  Wo  are  referred  to  a  long  letter  of 
the  Emir  Abdel  Kader,  who  gives  only  the  legends  current 
among  his  fellow-countrymen.  We  are  told  that  some  two  or 
three  days  before  the  birth  of  Adam  the  Deity  called  upon  the 
south  wind  to  condense  itself.  Out  of  that  concentrated  air  he 
created  a  bay  or  dark-chesnut  horse,  and  blessed  it  as  the  noblest 
of  animals.  “  Bon  pour  poursuite  comme  la  fuite,  tu  voleras  sans 
ailes,  sur  ton  dos  reposeront  les  richesses,  et  le  bien  arrivera  par 
ton  intermediare.”  General  Daumas  so  far  accepts  this  fable  that 
we  understand  him  to  believe  that  there  has  existed  in  Arabia 
from  time  immemorial  an  indigenous  stock  of  horses,  whose  natural 
colour  is  bay  or  chesnut,  and  that  the  Arabs,  migrating  into 
Africa,  came  with  them.  From  thence  the  progenitors  of  the 
existing  Barb.  W  e  wish  the  General  had  entered  more  at  large 
into  this,  subject,  because  his  conclusions  run  counter  to  all  our 
preconceived  opinions.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe 
chesnut  or  brown  to  be  one  of  the  original  colours,  nor  do  we  con¬ 
sider  the  horse  to  be  indigenous  in  Arabia  any  more  than  coffee 
is.  On  the  question  of  colour  we  shall  have  more  to  say  by-and-by. 
As  to  the  other  point,  we  cannot  but  remark  that  General  Daumas 
takes  no  notice  of  the  important  fact,  that  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece  there  is  no  mention  of  Arab  horses  in  his  army.  Their 
contingent  was  mounted  upon  camels,  and  constituted  what  we 
suppose  would  now  be  called  a  dromedary  corps.  The  finest 
Asiatic  breed  of  that  day  was  the  white  Cilician ;  they  formed 
part  of  the  tributary  present  which  the  vassal  monarch  of  that 
country  sent  to  the  great  king,  and  furnished  the  sacred  horses  of 
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the  Sun.  Nay  more,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
with  those  Thessalian  steeds  of  whom  General  Daumas  speaks,  mis¬ 
takenly,  as  being  the  swiftest. known  in  ancient  times.  The  Thes¬ 
salian  horse,  whatever  its  merits,  was  not  what  we  call  a  blood 
horse.  Without  going  back  to  the  divine  Balius,  whom  Abdel 
Kader  would  have  pronounced,  in  spite  of  his  talents  for  conversa¬ 
tion,  “  a  brother  of  the  cow,”  on  account  of  his  piebald  coat,  wre 
learn  from  Herodotus  that  when  Xerxes  arrived  in  Thessaly,  the 
most  celebrated  running-horses  of  that  country  were  matched 
against  some  of  his  chosen  Eastern  coursers ;  and  further,  that  they 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  with  them.  The  informant  of  the 
old  chronicler  had  evidently  seen  the  race  ;  and  his  short  account, 
the  picturesque  simplicity  of  which  defies  translation,  sets  it  before 
us  as  clearly  as  if  wre  had  read  its  history  in  Sell's  Life.  The 
white  Cilician  thoroughbreds  made  what  we  now  call  strong 
running  from  end  to  end ;  and  the  Thessalian  cocktails,  one  after 
the  other,  shut  up  like  fans,  under  the  severity  of  the  pace.  To 
proceed,  when  Virgil  enumerates  the  natural  productions  of  the 
different  regions  to  which  Rome  had  access,  frankincense  is  what 
Arabia  sends  —  it  is  to  Epirus  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  “palmas  equarum.”  And  the  hollow-backed,  round-actioned 
brute,  upon  which  Marcus  Aurelius  has  sat  for  so  many  centuries 
—  every  inch  a  king  —  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  wiry  and 
vigorous  Arab.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pretensions  of  the  African 
horse  to  antiquity  are  much  less  questionable.  Solomon  got  his 
horses  from  Egypt  (these,  however,  as  meant  for  show  and  state, 
may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  grand  Dongola  breed 
of  which  Bruce  speaks).  In  spite  of  the  distance,  and  the  long 
sea  voyage,  the  chariots  of  Cyrene  were  constantly  victorious  at 
the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games.  And  notably,  the  steeds  which 
Sophocles,  in  describing  the  pretended  death  of  Orestes,  in  the 
Electra,  by  a  fall  from  his  chariot  (no  doubt  having  in  his  eye  a 
scene  which  had  really  occurred),  selects  to  make  the  running,  are 
Libyan.coursers  from  that  African  city.  Again,  the  Numidian  rider 
of  Hannibal  and  Massanissa  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same 
sort  of  man,  and  mounted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  j 
present  inhabitant  of  the  Sahara ;  so  that,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Arab  and  the  Barb  were  identical  in  blood,  we  should 
assign  the  original  paternity  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former. 
The  question  of  colour,  as  we  have  said,  is  treated  as  being  of  the 
greatest  importance  by  Abdel  Kader,  and  after  him  by  General 
Daumas,  who  cites,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  a  note  of  Monsieur 
lo  Compte  D’Aure,  Inspector-General  of  the  Imperial  stud.  The 
inspector-general  comments  thus  on  a  story  told  by  Abdel 
Kader,  the  upshot  of  which  is  (we  have  not  room  to  insert  it  at 
length)  that  white  horses  are  swift,  but  melt  like  butter  under 
continuous  exertion ;  that  black  horses  fail  over  rough  ground ; 
but  that  bay,  and  still  more  chesnut  horses,  are  the  ones  to  be 
relied  upon : — 

What  a  delightful  story — all  this  is  true ;  experience  and  observation  com¬ 
bine  to  prove  it.  The  English  thorough-bred  stock  descends  from  three  Arab 
horses  —  Darnley  (he  means  the  Darley  Arabian),  Arabian  (he  means  the 
Byerley  Turk),  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  Two  of  these 'were  chesnut 
horses,*  the  third  a  bay.  One  seldom  sees  grey  horses  on  the  course,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  ever  won  a  race. 

Now  Monsieur  le  Compte  D’Aure  is  ignorant  that,  though  the 
three  he  names,  or  rather  misnames,  are  the  best  known  Eastern 
stud-horses  of  the  second  dynasty,  the  original  founders  of  the 
English  breed,  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  those  younger 
potentates  as  Uranus  and  Saturn  do  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  were 
almost  invariably  white  and  grey.  Moreover,  they  were  com¬ 
monly  called  Turks,  not  Arabians  —  the  D’ Arcy  White  Turk, 
Place’s  White  Turk,  &c. ■ — -so  that  we  have  always  entertained  a 
hope  that  some  drops  of  that  old  Cilician  blood  were  running  in 
the  veins  of  our  modern  race-horses.  At  any  rate,  white  they  were, 
and  white  was  their  progeny,  so  that  if  Monsieur  le  Compte 
D’Aure  will  but  go  back  to  those  semi-mythical  ages  of  the  turf 
when  Queen  Anne  was  supposed  to  have  won  one  of  her  own 
‘plates  at  York,  after  she  was  dead,  and  all  the  gentry  of  the  north 
hurried  away  from  Knaresmere  to  prepare  for  an  expected  political 
convulsion,  he  will  find  an  absolute  majority  of  the  running  horses 
white  or  grey.  Very  slowly,  and  with  very  doubtful  advantage, 
has  that  strain  of  blood  been  washed  out,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  Stud-Bool b.  If  we  compare  the  first  ten  pages 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Stud-Book,  which  began  some 
fifty  years  later  than  the  time  we  speak  of,  with  the  ten 
first  pages  of  the  last  volume  —  which  extends  to  this  present 
day  —  we  shall  find  between  thirty  and  forty  grey  colts  in  the 
one,  and  only  two  in  the  other.  Such  grey  horses,  moreover, 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  England  of  late  years,  so  far 
from  being  as  soft  as  butter,  have  been  for  the  most  part  remark¬ 
able  for  stoutness  and  endurance.  We  have  only  to  name  Chanti¬ 
cleer,  Grey  Momus,  Morcia,  Camillus,  Gustavus  Otho  —  without 
going  back  to  those  of  an  earlier  day,  such  as  Mambrino,  Gimcrack, 
Regulus,  Pacolet,  Madcap,  and  others.  Indeed,  even  in  General 
Daumas’  book,  the  greatest  feat  recorded  is  performed  by  a  dapple- 
grey  mare ;  and  of  the  popular  poems  which  he  translates,  one 
begins  :  “My  steed  is  black;  ”  another,  “  My  horse  is  as  white  as 
the  shroud  of  men  ;  ”  and  a  third,  “Mabrouk  is  blue  like  the  wild 
pigeon” — all  rather  confirming  the  popular  English  proverb,  that 
a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour,  than  lending  any  absolute 
superiority  (though  we  admit  that  chesnut  has  very  considerable 
pretensions)  either  to  bay  or  to  chesnut.  Upon  this  subject,  as 
connected  with  the  primitive  wild  stocks,  each  keeping  its  own 
hue — out  of  the  blending  of  which,  we  believe,  that  composite 
creature,  the  horse  tamed  by  man,  to  have  been  slowly  formed — we 


should  like  to  say  a  great  deal  more  ;  but  as  far  as  our  readers  are 
concerned,  we  fear  that  we  have  already  said  a  great  deal  too  much, 
so  that  we  must  pass  on  to  other  topics. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mahomet,  looking  at  him  apparently  as 
the  instrument  of  conquest  and  invasion,  invests  the  horse 
with  a  religious  character.  One  of  the  Arabs’  holy  men,  as 
quoted  by  the  Emir,  says  that  whoever  feeds  and  cherishes 
a  horse  for  the  love  of  God,  will  be  counted  among  the 
number  of  those  who  are  charitable  among  men,  his  sins  will 
be  forgiven  him,  and  he  will  be  rewarded  hereafter.  The 
Arab  depends,  in  truth,  for  safety  and  life  upon  the  speed 
and  vigour  of  his  horse.  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing 
that  everything  is  sacrificed  to  making  him  speedy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  commentators  on  the 
Koran  say,  that  the  Arab  is  bound  to  love  his  horse  as  him¬ 
self,  and  to  devote  to  him,  when  necessary,  the  food  provided 
for  his  children.  Evident  self-interest  co-operates  in  this  case 
with  religious  faith  and  warlike  enthusiasm.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  if  we  find  that  the  most  exact  rules  of 
proceeding  are  handed  down  from  former  generations,  and  that 
the  minutest  attention  is  paid  to  everything  connected  with  the 
horse.  These  rules  of  proceeding  are  embodied  in  stories  and 
proverbs,  many  of  which  are  very  neatly  put.  Indeed,  we  have 
often  caught  ourselves  wishing,  on  admiring  the  pithy  compactness 
with  which  the  Bedouin  Tupper  condenses  his  meaning  into  a  few 
sparkling  words,  that  our  English  instructor  had  studied  his  art  in 
the  desert  for  some  thirty  years  before  he  favoured  us  with  the  first 
edition  of  his  immortal  work.  Genei-al  Daumas,  taking  the  Emir 
as  his  guide,  and  inserting  many  of  his  letters,  goes  through  the 
subject  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — the  choice  of  the  sire,  of  the 
blood-mare,  the  education  of  the  colt,  the  qualities  which  that 
education  developes,  the  feats  of  which  the  Aral)  horse  (many  of 
them  throwing  Turpin’s  Black  Bess  into  the  shade)  is  capable 
when  fully  developed,  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  the 
remedies  which  experience  has  suggested  to  the  Bedouins,  and 
other  matters  of  the  same  kind.  These  are  interspersed,  as  we 
have  said,  with  proverbs,  tales,  religious  maxims  and  reflections, 
laudatory  notices  of  renowned  drinkers  of  the  wind,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  miscellaneous  topics.  The  technical  part  is  too  dry  to  interest 
the  general  reader,  but  many  of  the  chapters  are  exceedingly 
amusing.  The  first  part  concludes  with  a  French  prose  translation 
of  a  favourite  poem,  which  begins  with  the  description  of  a  perfect 
charger.  We  have  thrown  it  roughly  into  a  metrical  form  to  avoid 
the  extreme  flatness  inseparable  from  the  repetition  of  a  process  so 
unsatisfactory  even  at  first :  — 

My  steed  is  black,  my  steed  is  black, 

As  a  moonless  and  starless  night ; 

He  was  foaled  in  wide  deserts  without  a  track  ; 

He  drinks  the  wind  in  fight. 

So  drank  the  wind  his  sire  before  him  ; 

And  high  in  blood  the  dam  that  bore  him. 

Our  warriors  hail  him  as  the  unwinged  flyer, 

On  days  when  the  hot  war-smoke  rises  high  ; 

His  stride  outstrips  the  very  lightning  fire  ; 

May  God  preserve  him  from  each  evil  eye  ! 

Like  the  gazelle’s,  his  ever  quivering  ears ; 

His  eyes  shine  softly  as  a  maiden's  when 
Her  looks  of  love  are  full ; 

His  nostrils  gape,  dark  as  the  lion’s  den  ; 

And,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  he  uprears 
The  forehead  of  a  bull. 

His  neck,  his  shoulders,  and  his  flanks  are  long. 

His  back  is  broad,  with  quarters  firm  and  sound, 

Snake-like  his  tail  shoots  out,  his  hocks  are  strong. 

Such  as  the  desert  ostrich  bear  along, 

And  his  lithe  fetlocks  spurn  the  echoing  ground. 

As  my  own  heart  I  trust  him  without  fear, 

For  no  one  ever  yet  bestrode  his  peer. 

In  the  Second  Tart  of  his  book,  General  Daumas  treats  of  the 
life  of  the  Desert  Arabs.  Of  this,  the  most  stirring  event  is  the 
razzia  —  of  which  there  are  three  kinds.  The  first  of  these — “  The 
Tehha” — is  a  bloodthirsty  onset,  which  always  takes  place  at  day¬ 
break,  upon  the  camp  of  a  hostile  tribe.  The  object  of  this  expe¬ 
dition  is  to  massacre  the  enemy  rather  than  to  deprive  him  of  his 
goods ;  though,  when  the  real  business  of  the  morning  is  over,  the 
booty  found  is  very  acceptable.  The  Khrotefa  is  organized  to 
sweep  away  those  herds  of  camels  which  feed  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  tribe.  The  lives  of  the  herdsmen 
are  generally  spared.  The  Terbigue  is  a  thieving  expedition,  on  a 
small  scale,  which  is  carried  into  effect  at  midnight.  The  thieves 
prowl  about  the  tents,  till  they  succeed  in  slipping  into  them,  and 
then  carry  off*  everything,  as  the  Highlander  expressed  himself, 
which  is  not  too  hot  or  too  heavy.  Sometimes  these  disputes  ripen 
into  regular  war.  The  allies  on  both  sides  are  summoned ;  the 
march,  full  of  gaiety,  splendour,  and  excitement,  is  begun ;  the 
hostile  district  is  reached ;  and  the  warriors,  leaving  their  women 
and  children  in  the  rear,  meet  face  to  face : — 

Bientot  la  scene  s’anime  et  s’echauffe  ;  les  jeunes  cavaliers,  les  plus  braves 
et  les  mieux  montes,  s’elancent  en  avant,  emporte's  par  l’ardeur  et  la  soif  du 
sang.  Ils  decouvrent  toute  la  tete,  entonnent  des  chants  de  guerre,  et  s’ex- 
citent  au  combat  par  ces  cris :  “  Oil  sont-ils  ceux  qui  ont  des  maitresses  ? 
e’est  sous  leurs  yeux  que  les  guerriers  combatteut  aujourd’hui,”  &c.,  &c. 

These  contentions  are  commonly  ended  by  the  intervention  of 
the  marabouts  or  holy  men,  who  adjust  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Such  a  peace,  the  General  naively  adds,  lasts  for  a  considerable 
time,  that  is,  for  a  year  or  two.  The  Arab  women,  according  to 
him,  take  advantage  of  the  bustle  and  confusion  incident  to  these 
warlike  progresses,  to  make  assignations  with  their  lovers.  His 
account  of  their  morals  is  not  edifying :  — “  Quelle  que  soit  leur 
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classe,  elles  passent  leur  vie  a  inventer  les  ruses  pour  tromper 
leurs  maris  quand  elles  sont  jeunes,  a  faciliter  les  amours  des 
autres  quand  elles  sont  vieilles.”  When  not  engaged  in  rapine 
or  war  the  Algerian  noble  hunts  the  ostrich,  or  the  gazelle,  or 
the  panther —  the  different  methods  of  doing  which  are  minutely 
described — he  flies  his  hawks,  and  trains  his  greyhounds,  like  a 
baron  in  the  middle  ages.  On  more  solemn  occasions,  he  joins  the 
ablebodied  men  of  his  tribe,  and  attacks  a  marauding  lion  in  the 
thicket  where  he  harbours.  If  once  the  beast  is  dislodged,  and 
driven  into  the  plain,  by  what  may  be  called  the  light  infantry  of 
the  chase,  the  cavaliers  gallop  round  him,  firing  as  they  ride, 
till  he  falls.  Their  attachment  to  this  wild  and  adventurous  life 
is  intense.  A  story  told  by  the  General  in  illustration  of  this 
seems  to  us  a  good  one  : — 

A  man  applied  to  an  Arab  clieik  to  know  whether  he  had  seen  an  ass 
which  he  had  lost.  The  cheik  turned  to  his  friends.  “  Is  there  any  one  here 
who  does  not  know  the  pleasure  of  the  chase  ?  who  has  not  fearlessly 
thrown  himself  into  the  thicket  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  beast  of  prey  ?  ”  and,  in 
going  through  all  the  stirring  incidents  of  Sahara  life,  un  des  auditeurs 
repartit :  “  Moi,  je  n’ai  ricn  fait,  ni  rien  eprouve  de  ce  que  tu  dis  la.”  Le  cheik 
alors  regarda  le  maitre  de  l’ane — “  Voici,”  dit-il,  “la  bete  que  tu  cherches, 
emmene  la.” 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  this  volume  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  perfection  of 
that  noble  animal  of  which  it  treats.  One  of  the  duties  which  a 
wealthy  aristocracy  owes  to  a  country  that  concedes  advantages  to 
a  privileged  class  is  to  provide  it  with  a  fine  and  useful  breed  of 
horses.  The  English  racer  is  now  little  better  than  a  live  die  in 
the  hands  of  professional  gamblers.  We  recollect  a  squire  of  the 
old  school,  a  man  of  high  character  and  great  abilities,  who  denied 
that  he  was  on  the  turf,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  :  — 

I  am  (he  said)  a  gentleman  of  old  family  and  good  fortune,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  that  it  belongs  to  my  position  to  breed  a  certain  number  of  running- 
horses. 

To  him,  and  such  as  him,  shouldered  by  the  Cooks  and  the 
Palmers  out  of  their  proper  place  in  what  used  to  be  the  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  we  submit  that  it  would  be  a 
noble  object  of  ambition  to  import,  if  possible,  some  of  these 
gallant  Barbs,  and  to  enrich  the  country,  like  the  Montagus  and 
Darcys  of  old,  with  a  fresh  stock  of  high-bred  horses,  which  in 
time  might  unite,  with  the  speed  and  stride  of  our  present  flying 
cripples,  the  soundness,  strength,  and  endurance  of  these  genuine 
sons  of  the  desert. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC.* 

HERE  is  nothing,”  Johnson  once  told  Boswell,  “  in  which 
the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as  in  playing  on  the 
fiddle.”  If,  for  “  art,”  we  substitute  “  art  and  science,”  and  if  we 
consider,  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  “  playing  on  the  fiddle  ”  is 
an  adequate  synonym  for  the  general  practice  of  music,  this  short 
sentence  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  summary  of  Mr.  Goddard’s 
weary  treatise.  For  this  writer’s  intentions'  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect.  If  we  are  unable  to  say  that  he  appears  in¬ 
variably  to  believe  what  he  writes,  so  hopelessly  does  he  bind 
himself  hand  and  foot  in  the  meshes  of  impossible  sentences,  we 
can,  at  any  rate,  record  a  conviction  of  his  unfailing  earnestness  so 
long  as  consciousness  remains  to  him.  Every  now  and  then  we 
come  upon  a  passage  of  interesting,  if  not  of  vigorous,  reflection, 
and  hope  for  a  few  pages  of  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  foot.  But 
all  is  of  no  avail.  On  comes  the  wave  of  overwhelming,  billowy 
sesquipedalians,  beneath  which  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Goddard  still  earnestly,  but  vainly,  trying  to  articulate. 

Mr.  Goddard  has  clearly  long  ago  become,  what  Boswell  owned 
himself  to  be,  music-mad.  Music  has  produced  in  his  mind 
“alternate  sensations  of  pathetic  dejection,”  so  that  he  has  been 
ready  to  shed  tears  over  the  obtuse  ignorance  of  mankind  in 
respect  to  musical  claims,  and  of  “  daring  resolution,  so  that  he 
has  been  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  ”  argumen¬ 
tative  “battle.”  On  reading  some  of  the  more  recondite  or 
rhapsodical  passages,  one  is  provoked  to  say  with  Johnson,  “  Sir, 
I  would  never  hear  music  at  all,  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool  ”  as  to 
write  in  this  style.  The  most  exasperating  point  about  the  book 
is  that  it  really  does  contain  a  residuum  of  reflective  analysis  which 
would  have  been  exceedingly  welcome  but  for  the  form  which  has 
rendered  it,  we  fear,  worse  than  useless.  Among  the  subscribers 
who  have  supported  and  countenanced  the  author,  we  find  the 
names  of  Meyerbeer,  the  Goldschmidts,  Benedict,  Balfe,  and  Arabella 
Goddard  j  besides  the  eminent  authorities  on  some  departments  of 
the  history  of  music,  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  Mr.  Chappell.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Goddard  is  respected  among  the 
leading  practitioners  as  a  man  of  thought  and  reflection.  A  strong 
reflective  turn  and  some  analytical  power  he  undoubtedly  has,  and 
we  can  only  regret  the  more  that  his  thoughts  have  met  with  so 
bad  a  fate  in  the  expression.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  essays,  on  the  “  Relationship  of  Music  to  the  other  Fine 
Arts,”  on  the  “Moral  Theory  of  Music,”  and  on  what  Mr.  Goddard 
calls  “  The  Laws  of  Life  in  Art.”  The  first  two  are  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  contain  all  that  by  any  stretch  of  concession  can  be 
called  useful  in  the  performance.  The  paper  on  the  “  Relationship 
of  Music  to  the  ether  Fine  Arts  ”  is  principally  occupied  with  stating 
and  discussing  three  propositions.  The  first  is,  that  whereas  other 
forms  of  art,  like  painting  and  sculpture,  endeavour  to  reproduce 
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that  phrase  of  beauty  which  created  them  by  means  of  imitation , 
music  depends  upon  the  more  subtle  principle  of  abstract  expres¬ 
sion.  This  may  appear,  at  first  hearing,  rather  fine-drawn  criti¬ 
cism,  but  we  incline  to  believe  that  it  will  be.  found,  upon 
reflection,  to  contain  a  thoroughly  sound  distinction,  and  one 
which  has  nowhere  been  anticipated  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  The 
painter  conceives  beauty,  and  immediately  imitates  upon  canvas 
some  form  or  some  general  effect,  of  which  the  original  already 
exists  in  what  we  call  external  nature.  The  poet  conceives 
beauty,  and  imitates  some  already  existing  form  by  description,  as 
the  painter  had  done  by  representation.  Music,  on  the  other 
hand,  renders  emotion  by  a  medium  of  expression  peculiar  to 
itself  —  namely,  melody  and  rhythm  or  phrase.  We  repeat  that 
this  notion  seems  to  deserve  examination  by  some  hand  more 
felicitous  than  Mr.  Goddard’s,  though  the  full  credit  of  announcing 
it  will  remain  his.  Not  having,  however,  any  intention  of  discussing- 
it  here,  we  will  only  add  two  short  remarks  before  describing  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  An  objection,  which  has  escaped  Mr.  God¬ 
dard’s  notice,  will  very  likely  be  made  against  the  way  in  which  he 
has  treated  “  the  poet.”  It  will  be  objected  that  many  poets  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  descriptive  poets  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  having- 
drawn  largely  from  external  nature,  and  that  all  true  poets  have 
done  at  any  rate  much  more  than  merely  describe.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  true ;  and  yet  Mr.  Goddard  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  his  antithesis.  Compared  with  the  composer  of  a  great 
symphony,  the  most  purely  intellectual  poets  that  have  ever 
written,  such  as  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  have  employed 
description  largely,  and  owe  to  it  an  enormously  greater  proportion 
of  their  effectiveness.  Our  only  other  remark  is  this,  that  if  Mr. 
Goddard’s  theory  be  shown  to  be  fallacious,  which  we  do  not 
think  very  likely,  the  fallacy  will  most  probably  be  in  a  too  narrow 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  terms  “  nature  ’’  and  “  natural.”  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  musical  mode  of  expression  has  closer  affinities 
with  external  nature  than  we  are  as  yet  aware  of ;  and  that  it  will 
no  longer  appear  so  remote  and  abstract  as  it  now  does  when  the 
science  of  sound  is  further  advanced. 

The  second  of  the  three  propositions  in  the  “  Relationship  of 
Music  to  the  other  Fine  Arts  ”  is,  that  whereas  the  other  arts,  in 
conveying  an  emotion  of  a  compound  nature,  must  communicate  it 
in  a  fragmentary  manner,  music  is  able  to  do  so  in  “  ONE  immediate 
and  appropriate  effort.”  This  is  a  claim  which  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  Mr.  Goddard  himself  understands,  or  has  fairly  thought 
out.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  emotions  conveyed  in  Holman 
Hunt’s  Finding  of  Christ,  for  instance,  are  not  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  conveyed  in  a  fragmen¬ 
tary  manner  ?  The  third  and  last  claim  is  a  truer  and  more 
intelligible  one.  It  is  that,  while  the  other  arts  convey  circum¬ 
stances  first  and  the  emotion  afterwards,  music  alone  imparts  the 
emotion  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the  circumstances.  It  forcibly 
rouses  emotion,  that  is,  as  its  first  and  direct  function  ;  and,  by  a 
series  of  suggestive  combinations,  it  assists  the  associative  faculties 
of  the  hearer  to  fill  in  the  circumstances  according  to  his  capacity 

The  principal  notions  sketched  out  in  the  Moral  Theory  of  Music 
are  the  following :  —  That  the  prime  origin  of  music  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  those  properties  of  speech  which  we  call  tone,  emphasis, 
and  pause.  Not  that  music  has  been  elaborated  from  these  pro¬ 
perties,  but  that  they  are  the  earliest  and  simplest  indications  in 
nature  of  that  principle  which,  in  a  higher  stage  of  development, 
constitutes  the  effect  of  music.  “  Melody  ”  in  music  answers  to 
“  tone  ”  in  speech— “  phrase  ”  in  the  one  to  “emphasis  ”  and  “  pause  ” 
in  the  other.  The  principle  of  “phrase”  is  not  badly  defined 
by  Mr.  Goddard.  “It  is,”  he  says,  “the  conveying  a  meaning  to 
the  mind  by  means  of  the  more  or  less  forcible  impressions,  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  ear  by  any  species  of  sound,  being  reduced  to  a 
certain  arrangement.”  He  insists  strongly  upon  the  part  played  by 
“  phrase  ”  in  producing  the  more  massive  effects  of  music,  and  in 
sentences  like, 

As  Caesar  loved  me,  —  I  weep  for  him. 
***** 

*  *  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy, —  nor  his 

offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death  — 

he  detects  the  germ  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  following- 
remarks  on  the  use  of  phrase,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  new,  are 
worth  quoting :  — 

The  effect  of  many  of  Handel’s  choruses,  the  greatest  effects  that  music 
has  risen  to,  is  almost  wholly  produced  through  the  principle  of  “  Phrase,” — 
the  aesthetic  grouping  of  simple  masses  of  harmony,  the  rhythmical  design 
wrought  with  abstract  fragments  of  Tone.  Take  for  example  the  chorus 
“  He  gave  them  hailstones.”  Where  is  the  effect  of  melody  ?  Is  the  blending 
of  the  sounds, —  the  harmony,  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  effect  ?  Ho  effects 
of  modulation  enhance  in  any  considerable  degree  the  grandeur  ?  The  source 
of  this  grandeur  is  consequently  nearly  solely  constituted  by  the  principle  of 
“Phrase.”  It  will  be  observed  also  that  it  is  this  principle  in  music  more 
than  melody  which  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  the  sublime,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  faculty  of  wielding  this  principle,  more  than  the  faculty  of 
melody,  harmony,  or  any  other  principle  of  music,  that  is  the  test  of  the 
highest  order  of  musical  genius  ;  witness  Handel  and  Beethoven.  —  Pp. 
52.  S3- 

"\Ve  fear  that  we  have  now  exhausted  all  that  can  be  said  in 
commendation  of  a  book  on  the  consecutive  perusal  of  which  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  look  back  without  a  shudder.  Mr. 
Goddard  seems  to  have  become  possessed  of  the  conviction  that 
Music  is  yet,  as  indeed  she  is,  without  a  worthy  literature  5  and 
that  he  would  lay  the  first  stone  in  the  edifice  which  is  to  be. 
“Go  to,”  he  said,  “I  will  write  a  Critique  of  Pure  Music.”  Such 
a  task  could  only,  it  appeared  to  him,  be  executed  in  the  grand 
style  5  and  in  the  grand  style  he  has  executed  it.  His  prolixity  is 
quite  sui  generis.  What  are  we  to  say  of  an  author  who  gets  so 
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fairly  dead  beat  by  the  length  of  bis  own  sentences,  that  be  sets 
down  a  full  stop  at  random,  and  takes  up  tbe  next  sentence  at 
tbe  point  where  be  left  off  tbe  last  P  Observe  tbe  following 
examples : — 

But  owing  to  the  before-mentioned  peculiarity  of  the  musical  medium  of 
expression,  its  being  independent  of  representing  in  their  natural  aspect  the 
influences  of  the  emotions  it  proposes  to  impart  —  owing  to  its  remarkable 
property  of  throwing,  in  an  original  and  beautiful  language,  a  faithful  im¬ 
press  of  those  emotions  direct  to  the  surrounding  regarders.  Owing  to  these 
things,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  latent  condition  of  the  inward  rapture  may 
be  imparted  by  the  Musician  — possessor  still  in  its  latent  and  undefined  state, 
and  without  the  above  explained  conspicuous  interference  of  the  mind. — 

Nor  is  tbis,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  both  from  the  stopping  and 
also  from  tbe  curious  tangle  at  tbe  end  of  Division  2  in  tbe  sen¬ 
tence,  a  solitary  case  of  printer’s  carelessness.  In  tbe  last  essay 
on  the  “  Laws  of  Life  and  Art,”  we  read :  — 

The  artistic  intention  of  a  Sacred  Oratorio  is  a  grand,  comprehensive,  and 
replete  expression  of  that  momentous  phenomenon  of  the  human  heart,  reli¬ 
gious  emotion  ;  the  lofty  utterance  of  this  expression  being,  by  the  law  of 
natural  propriety  and  universal  consistency,  rendered  possible  to  no  other 
voice  in  the  possession  of  mankind  except  that  of  music  —  the  culmination  of 
the  effects  of  the  principle  of  tone  and  phrase  —  the  language  of  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  Painting,  as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  being  able  to  express 
but  so  much  of  religious  emotion  as  can  visibly  appear  in  the  aspect  of  the 
human  countenance ;  and  language  being  only  able  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
devotional  feeling  in  its  outward  action  upon  things.  Its  inward  action  upon 
the  human  heart  —  the  deep  rapture  of  spirit  and  sublimity  of  nature  attend¬ 
ing  its  possession,  still  remaining  uninvoked  from  their  silent  intensity  in  the 
breast  of  man _ Pp.  1 30-31  - 

And  bere  is  an  instance  in  which  tbe  leading  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Goddard’s  style  may  be  said  all  to  culminate  together :  — 

Here  is  suggested  that  consideration  which  betrays  the  remarkable  dignity 
and  earnestness  of  the  choral  species  of  musical  effect.  F or  if  this  effect  of 
art  is  a  legitimate  development  of  those  principles  of  nature  indicated  by  the 
accent  and  fall,  emphasis  and  pause,  tone  and  phrase,  in  human  speech.  And 
if,  as  can  most  assuredly  be  observed,  the  moral  function  and  practical  pro¬ 
perty  of  these  principles  is  to  impart,  as  far  as  nature’s  imperfect  development 
of  them  will  permit  —  human  emotion,  independently  of  representation, 
description,  or  association,  and  by  means  of  direct  communication.  If,  in 
truth,  they  are  the  elements  of  that  momentous,  deep-burthened,  and  Heaven- 
withheld  language  of  human  emotion,  that  in  some  great  day  must  burst  into 
life  with  supernatural  emphasis  and  heavenly  cadence  ;  and  by  which  the 
general  heart  of  humanity  will  be  relieved  and  understood.  How,  in  an 
argumentative  sense,  awful  in  its  dignity  ;  how  solemn  in  its  earnestness ; 
how  elevated  in  character,  and  worthy  of  man’s  highest  respect,  must  be  that 
humble  but  nearest  earthly  approach  to  its  mighty  eloquence  which  has,  in 
the  effect  of  choral  enunciation,  been  achieved  by  man,  through  a  chaste  and 
legitimate  development  of  those  of  its  principles  betrayed  —  in  the  emphasis 
and  pause,  tone  and  phrase  of  human  speech  —  by  Nature  ! — Pp.  136-37. 

What  it  is  to  be  dignified  “in  an  argumentative  sense  ”  is  more 
than  we  can  conjecture.  Tbe  nearest  approach  to  it  that  we  can 
think  of  is  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  Mrs.  Gargery  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been,  on  those  occasions  when  she  was  about  to 
start  off  “  on  tbe  Rampage.”  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps, 
to  remark  that  Mr.  Goddard  speaks  of  tbe  “  wrapt  and  responsive 
breast”  (p.  31),  and  talks  of  “ this  data ”  (p.  143).  But  things 
of  tbe  sort  should  always  be  noticed  when  tbe  grand  style  is 
attempted.  In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  Mr.  Goddard,  in  tbe 
event  of  bis  pursuing-  bis  reflections  on  music,  which  we  cordially 
hope  be  may  do,  to  drop  tbe  grand  style  altogether.  And,  if  he 
will  accept  tbe  suggestion  of  a  substitute,  we  will  venture  to 
propose  to  him  that  of  Mr.  ILullah,  whose  Lectures  on  Music,  deli¬ 
vered  before  tbe  Royal  Institution,  seem  to  us  to  be  by  far  tbe 
best  thing  ever  yet  published  in  relation  to  tbis  branch  of  art. 


THE  DREAM  OF  A  LIFE.* 

r  I MIIS  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of  tbe  Belgravian  novel.  Scene, 
J-  of  course,  tbe  West  End  of  London — heroine,  a  beauty  making 
b  er  debut  in  the  fashionable  world.  For  dramatis  persona  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  rank,  we  have  two  worldly  mothers,  three  lovers,  personi- 
lying  respectively  tbe  ideas  of  rank,  wealth,  and  intellect  —  between 
which  the  young  lady  of  the  Belgravian  novel  always  has  to  make 
her  choice,  and  about  which  we  need  only  say  that  while  in  print 
she  always  chooses  the  latter,  in  point  of  fact  she  generally  shows 
a  weakness  for  one  of  the  two  former  qualifications.  There  are 
attendant  young  ladies,  some  gushing,  and  some  artful,  and  a 
duchess  endowed  with  a  rare  penetration  into  the  state  of  the 
human  heart  and  purse.  A  duchess,  by  the  way,  seems  becoming- 
one  of  the  commonest  properties  of  the  novelist’s  stock-in-trade ; 
with  a  recognised  function  of  her  own,  which  is  either  to  humble 
the  arrogance  of  some  vulgar,  purse-proud  upstart,  or  to  manipu¬ 
late  with  infinite  tact  the  love  affairs  which  occur  in  the  story. 
One  element  of  the  Belgravian  novel  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
from  this  work  of  Lady  Scott.  We  miss  with  much  satisfaction 
the  rose-water  religious  element.  There  are  no  male  pietists  who 
evangelize  the  purlieus  of  Chelsea  in  lavender  kid  gloves.  There 
are  no  young  ladies  who  affect  to  be  “  real,”  and  discuss  theology 
to  the  accompaniment  of  Coote  and  Tinney.  There  are  no  curates 
with  fine  eyes,  who  receive  confessions  and  chant  Gregorian  tones, 
nor  does  a  single  personage  embrace  the  vocation  of  a  sister  of 
mercy.  We  doubt  whether  a  tale  of  fashionable  life  so  free  from 
stuff  of  this  kind  has  been  penned  by  the  hand  of  woman  since  the 
epoch  of  the  Oxford  movement. 

Our  authoress  is  content  with  raising  her  warning  voice  against 

*  The  Dream  of  a  Life.  By  Lady  Scott.  3  vols.  Saunders.  Otley,  &  Co. 
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that  mockery,  delusion,  and  snare  —  the  love-match.  To  girls 
about  to  marry  for  love,  she  says,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Mr. 
Punch —  Don’t.  You  will  live  to  repent  it.  Before  the  honey¬ 
moon  is  well  over,  the  man  of  your  choice  will  develop  qualities 
calculated  to  dispel  in  the  roughest  manner  all  your  illusions.  The 
instincts  of  the  tyrant  will  soon  peep  out  from  the  crust  of  sugar- 
candy  with  which  they  have  been  temporarily  overlaid.  Be  wise 
in  time,  and  take  the  Marquis’s  eldest  son.  A  coronet  is  a  material 
guarantee,  if  not  of  happiness,  at  any  rate,  of  social  importance, 
and  no  young  woman  of  sense  should  allow  herself  to  despise  it. 
What,  you  cannot  see  anything  to  love  in  his  lordship  ?  In  that 
case  there  is  only  one  alternative.  Base  the  fabric  of  your  wedded 
bliss  on  the  only  other  sure  foundation  —  wealth.  Bestow  your 
hand  on  the  millionnaire  commoner,  who  is  sighing  at  your  feet. 
Now,  this  is  advice  which  sounds  extremely  like  irony.  We 
are  not  sure  whether  Lady  Scott  intends  to  justify  or  to  satirize 
the  views  on  marriage  which  Belgravian  mothers  are  said  to  enter- 
tain.  But  her  theory  proceeds  on  a  few  assumptions  which  the 
experience  of  real  life  does  not  warrant.  First,  she  avails  herself 
of  the  novelist’s  time-hallowed  privilege  of  supposing  a  marked 
antagonism  between  mother  and  daughter  on  the  subj  ect  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  former  is  swayed  by  prudential  motives  only,  the 
latter  thinks  of  nothing  except  love.  This  conflict  of  views  is 
seldom  encountered,  except  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  There  is 
generally  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  female 
members  of  the  same  family  on  the  great  question  of  a  young 
woman’s  life.  But  the  real  sting  of  our  authoress’s  satire  lies  in 
her  calmly  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  young  ladies  of  the 
present  day  have  each  as  many  suitors  as  Penelope.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say,  don’t  take  a  pawn  when  you  can  get  a  rook 
or  a  bishop  ;  but  how,  if  there  are  no  rooks  or  bishops  to  be  taken  ? 
The  hypothesis  of  three  suitors,  of  whom  two  shall  be  eligible,  is, 
alas  !  too  often  only  an  hypothesis.  “  Show  me  my  Marquis,  or 
even  my  untitled  millionnaire,”  screams  Dowager  Belgravia,  “and 
I  and  my  daughters  know  well  enough  what  to  do.  To  counsel 
us  how  to  act  in  eventualities  which  are  never  likely  to  be 
realized,  is  but  a  cruel  mockery.  While  you  advise,  we  study  the 
fatal  page  of  the  Registrar-General.  We  are  not  unobservant  of 
the  tendency  of  vital  statistics.  We  note,  with  pain,  the  prepon¬ 
derating  numbers  of  our  own  sex.  Here  is  Miss  Rye  ready  to 
deport  us  to  Australia;  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  to  turn  us  into 
printers ;  Protestant  sisterhoods  yawning  for  our  good  works ; 
Social  Science  meetings  creating  each  year  new  spheres  for  the 
energies  of  superfluous  spinsters.  While  the  present  glut  in  the 
marriage  market  continues,  it  is  sheer  moonshine  to  talk  of  reject¬ 
ing  rich  Marquises  and  Colonels  as  if  they  were  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries.” 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  represent  love-matches  as  generally  unhappy. 
It  is  easy  for  a  novelist  to  credit  good  partis  with  a  good  temper, 
and  endow  younger  sons  with  a  bad  one ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  possession  of  amiable  qualities  is  not  always  found  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  possession  of  large  landed  estates.  Nor  have  love- 
matches,  as  alarmists  assert,  a  special  tendency  to  gravitate 
towards  the  Divorce  Court.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  marriages  that  have  least  iu  common  with  love-matches 
are  the  least  happy  of  any.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
maxims  of  the  worldly  mother  of  this  book,  the  marriages 
of  royalty  ought  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  happiest,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  have  not  the  reputation  of  being. 
Excess  of  caution  just  as  often  sows  the  seed  of  an  unhappy 
marriage  as  precipitate  haste;  and  the  old  college  don,  who 
has  waited  twenty  years  for  the  living  on  which  to  marry,  not  un- 
frequently  finds  that  he  has  waited  twenty  years  to  make  a  fatal 
mistake.  On  the  whole,  “young  hearts  ”  are  as  much  to  be  trusted 
as  “old  heads.”  Of  course,  no  young  lady  should  plunge  into 
matrimony  without  assuring  herself  that  the  object  of  her  choice 
is  good-tempered.  If  she  will  marry  a  man  with  thin  lips  or  a  bad 
mouth,  she  must  abide  by  the  consequences.  This  is  just  what 
Helen  Vavasour,  the  heroine,  by  courtesy,  of  this  novel,  was  silly 
enough  to  do.  Early  in  life  she  chose  in  a  perverse  way  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  clever  young  barrister,  “with  a  curl  on  his  well-cut 
lips,  and  a  glitter  in  his  deep-set  eyes,”  and  a  reputation  for  being- 
proud  and  supercilious.  In  spite  of  all  her  mother’s  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  she  refuses  the  best  partis  in  London  for  the  sake  of  in¬ 
dulging-  “  this  dream  of  her  life.”  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
not  yet  having  come  into  being,  Peyton  Tremlett,  of  the  well-cut 
lips  and  sarcastic  smiles,  gets  “  one  of  the  first  judicial  appointments 
in  India,”  whence  he  is  to  return  in  five  years  to  claim  Helen  as 
his  bride.  A  report  of  his  marriage  one  fine  day  reaches  that 
young  lady  through  the  Indian  papers,  and  in  the  belief  that  her 
lover  is  false  she  is  persuaded  by  her  mother  to  accept  the  rich 
Colonel  Audley.  This  union  is  short-lived,  the  Colonel  dying  from 
a  fall  the  year  after  his  marriage,  and  leaving  his  widow  hampered 
by  one  of  those  spiteful  wills  which  always  occur  in  novels.  In 
the  course  of  time  Peyton  Tremlett  returns  from  India — his  wife, 
an  artful  cousin  of  Helen’s,  who  had  followed  him  out  to  the  East, 
dying  at  the  right  moment  to  set  him  free  to  marry  the  object  of 
his  first  passion.  Helen  is  weak  enough  to  consent  to  a  second 
marriage,  and  very  soon  finds  out  her  mistake.  Peyton  is  a 
domestic  tyrant  of  the  worst  kind ;  and  though  making  all  the  while 
a  great  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  heroes  of  ladies’ 
novels  are  so  apt  to  do,  he  found  time  to  bully  and  illtreat  his  wife 
and  step-child,  making  himself  particularly  odious  by  discharging 
the  favourite  maidservants  of  his  wife’s  establishment.  At  length 
Helen  can  endure  it  no  longer  ■ —  the  abduction  of  her  child  whom 
he  hates  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis.  She  leaves  him ;  but  the 
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illusion  of  the  life-dream  being  by  this  time  sufficiently  dispelled, 
a  convenient  fit  of  apoplexy  carries  him  off,  Helen  returning,  like  a 
true  woman,  to  receive  his  last  breath.  There  is  one  point  in  this 
story  we  are  particularly  glad  to  notice.  Helen  doesn’t  like  being 
beaten.  Female  novelists  from  Miss  Bronte  downwards  have  a 
way  of  making  a  course  of  wholesome  discipline  agree  wonderfully 
with  their  heroines ;  and  if  they  represent  on  this  point  the  sense 
of  the  sex,  it  is  no  calumny  to  say  that  like  certain  little  dogs  they 
like  their  masters  all  the  better  for  beating  them.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  believe  that  broken  bones  form  no  necessary  element 
in  connubial  bliss ;  and  we  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find  Lady  Tremlett 
animated  by  the  same  old-fashioned  and  prosaic  view. 

Many  who  read  Othello  will  consider  Iago  as  the  real  hero  of 
that  tragedy.  In  like  manner,  we  confess  to  finding  Mrs.  Vavasour, 
the  scheming  mother,  a  more  interesting  personage  than  her  sen¬ 
timental  and  insipid  daughter.  The  former  character  is  drawn 
with  considerable  skill,  and  has  the  merit  of  being,  what  the 
intriguing  women  of  fiction  rarely  are,  a  tolerably  ladylike  por¬ 
traiture.  Her  one  idea  was  to  place  her  daughter  well  in  the 
world.  This  was  the  one  achievement  required  of  her,  and  to 
effect  this  end  she  had  come  up  to  town  “  with  a  set  of  plans,  pro¬ 
jects,  and  intentions  which  it  had  taken  her  years  and  years  to 
concoct.”  She  never  sees  an  old  friend  or  makes  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  without  the  questions  instinctively  rising  in  her  mind, 
“Of  what  use  will  they  be?  Will  they  be  worth  visiting p” 
Slightly  mercenary,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  fashionable  mother.  Nothing  can  be  more  skilful 
than  her  blending  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re. 
We  recommend  any  mother  with  a  wayward  daughter  to  manage 
to  study  her  tactics.  Peyton  Tremlett’s  attentions  to  Helen  are 
deemed  by  her  injurious,  or,  in  fashionable  slang,  “to  be  keeping 
other  more  eligible  men  away.”  Peyton  is  therefore  to  be_quietly 
disposed  of;  and  Mrs.  Vavasour  gives  him  a  meeting  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  where  the  following 
conversation  occurs :  — 

“Your  conduct,  Peyton,  has  attracted  observation  in  many  quarters ;  and 
as  it  is  calculated  to  injure  her,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  sit  tamely  by, 
while  she  is  the  subject  of  comments  and  suppositions,  which,  though  they 
may  have  a  foundation,  can  never  be  realized.” 

Peyton  Tremlett  turned  his  keen,  deep-set  eyes  on  Helen’s 
mother,  and  his  peculiar  sarcastic  smile  curled  up  one  corner  of  a 
mouth  correct  as  far  as  the  lines  of  beauty  went,  but  most 
unpleasant  in  its  expression :  — 

“ Mrs.  Vavasour,”  said  he,  “if  the  busybody,  gossiping,  inquisitive,  and 
impertinent  world  could  overhear  us  now,  you  know  what  they  would  say.” 

“  I  know  not,  neither  do  I  care,”  returned  Mrs.  Vavasour  with  a  short  laugh  ; 
“  the  study  of  my  life  has  been  to  do  my  duty  by  Helen  ....  When  you 
asked  me  just  now  what  the  impertinent  world  would  say  could  they  over¬ 
hear  us,  you  meant  they  would  conclude  I  was  trying  to  extort  from  you 
a  proposal  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter.  My  dear  Peyton  [oh  !  for  the  pen 
of  an  artist  to  depict  the  pitying  expression  of  Mrs.  Vavasour’s  countenance 
as  she  uttered  these  words !]  it  so  happens  that  my  object  is  exactly  the 
contrary.  I  have  sought  you  to  tell  you  that  your  attentions  are  unwelcome 
to  me,  that  I  have  other  views  for  my  daughter,  and  that  any  further  steps 
on  your  part  will  meet  with  my  unqualified  disapprobation.” 

Looking  up  with  a  smile  intended  to  be  one  of  mingled  kindness 
and  consolation,  she  held  out  her  hand.  “We  must  part  friends,” 
said  she,  “  because  some  day  you  will  thank  me  for  having  been 
so  prompt.” 

Mrs.  Vavasour  can  be  dignified,  too,  when  occasion  requires. 
Years  after,  when  Peyton,  on  his  return  from  India,  has  obtained 
Helen’s  consent  to  marry  him,  he  indulges  himself  in  the  delicious 
revenge  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Vavasour  to  announce  his  approaching 
marriage  with  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Vavasour  had  aged  considerably 
of  late  years,  and  the  air  of  defiance  with  which  she  had  once 
waged  war  with  Peyton  Tremlett  was  gone :  — 

“  I  am  happy,”  said  she,  “  that  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
welcoming  you  back  to  England,  Sir  Peyton.”  , 

“That  opportunity  should  have  been  yours  before,  Mrs.  Vavasour,  had  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  but  the  most  minute  source  of  happiness  to  you. 
Now,  however,  I  come  charged  with  intelligence  which  will,  I  trust,  make  me 
doubly  welcome.” 

“  Really,”  was  all  that  Mrs.  Vavasour  replied.  She  never  could  unbend  to 
Peyton  Tremlett. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  coolly  placing  his  hat  on  the  sofa  by  his  side,  and  surveying 
the  room  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  nonchalance.  “  Yes  ;  of  course  I  have 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  that  one  so  nearly  related  as  yourself  should  be  the 
first  to  whom  I  should  communicate  what  I  had  to  impart.” 

Mrs.  Vavasour  sat  breathless,  astounded  at  his  cool  assurance. 

“  So  I  came  here  direct,”  he  continued,  “  to  inform  you,  Mrs.  Vavasour,  of 
my  engagement  to  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Rupert  Audlev.” 

Silently  and  steadily  she  surveyed  him  as  he  spoke.  She  would  not  for 
worlds  have  permitted  him  to  read  in  her  countenance  the  tremor  which  came 
over  her  at  this  abrupt  announcement,  for  she  knew  that  he  had  made  it  on 
purpose.  With  an  effort  which  he  neither  saw  nor  guessed,  she  bent  her  head. 

“My  daughter,”  said  she,  “  is  her  own  mistress  ;  in  accepting  you  as  her 
second  husband,  she  has,  no  doubt,  consulted  her  own  happiness  ;  and  I  can 
only  say  that  I  consider  you  a  fortunate  man,  and  one  who  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  love  he  has  won.  God  grant,  Sir  Peyton,  that  you  may  prove 
yourself  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  which  my  Helen  has  'placed  in  your 
hands.” 

Lady  Scott’s  advocacy  of  the  marriage  de  convenance  cuts  botb 
ways.  If  sbe  demonstrates,  in  the  case  of  her  heroine,  its  supe¬ 
riority  in  point  of  happiness  to  the  love-match,  and  enlists  the 
reader’s  sympathies  in  favour  not  of  the  victimized  daughter,  but 
of  the  foiled  and  disappointed  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mothers  who  consecrate  their  existence  to  the  one  object  of 
obtaining  a  rich  son-in-law  are  themselves,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  suspicion  and  odium  which  attach  to 
marriages  on  the  French  or  cold-blooded  system.  It  is  the 


Mrs.  Vavasours  of  the  world,  from  whom  the  eldest  son  escapes  to 
the  calm  asylum  of  demi-monde.  It  is  the  Mrs.  Vavasours  who 
sustain  in  influence  and  vitality  our  Anonymas  and  Pretty  Horse- 
breakers.  Perhaps  in  time  the  match-maker  will  find,  as  the 
diplomatist  of  modern  days  has  found  in  affairs  of  State,  that  in 
affairs  of  the  heart  honesty  is  sometimes  the  best  policy. 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  FRENCH  STAGE.* 

HE  theatres  in  Paris  have,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  possessed 
an  influence  over  public  opinion  to  which  there  is  nothing 
analogous  in  any  other  European  society.  The  Parisians  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  playgoing  race.  It  is  a  tradition  which  has  never  been 
interrupted,  as  it  was  in  England  by  the  ascendency  of  Puritanism. 
The  stage  in  France  has  never  been  unpopular,  although  for  a  long 
time  play  writers  were  held  in  small  repute,  and  actors  and  actresses 
were  looked  down  upon  with  scorn  and  contempt.  The  quick 
impulsive  Parisians  have  always  been  passionately  fond  of  theatres ; 
they  are  far  more  easily  excited  than  English  audiences ;  and  they 
are  ever  ready  to  seize  and  apply  any  hint  or  expression  which 
may  seem  to  bear  upon  social  or  political  questions.  The  stage 
was  a  power  in  France  long  before  pamphlets  or  newspapers 
were  invented.  When  the  theatre  was  still  in  its  infancy,  it  was 
made  use  of  for  political  purposes,  and  became  the  instrument 
with  which  damaging  attacks  were  made  on  the  constituted 
authorities  of  Church  and  State.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  from  a 
very  early  period  the  French  stage  was  tainted  with  the  ribaldry 
and"  blasphemy  of  which  our  own  times  afforded  an  example 
during  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  when  the  censorship  was 
for  a  time  suspended.  It  necessarily  followed  that  means  were 
adopted,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  protect  itself  from 
attack,  and  to  repress  a  licentiousness  so  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  religion  and  morality.  Thus,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  censorship 
of  the  stage,  in  one  form  or  another,  was  established ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  has  taken  place  in  the  short  intervals  in 
which  the  French  have  enjoyed  complete  liberty,  it  seems  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  protection  of  society.  The  mere  influence  of 
a  sound  public  opinion  has  never  been  sufficiently  strong  to  control, 
and  keep  within  just  bounds,  the  theatres  of  Paris ;  and  where  such 
is  the  case,  there  is  clearly  no  remedy  hut  a  censorship.  It  is  true 
that  any  individual  libelled  in  a  dramatic  representation  would 
have  his  legal  remedy  in  any  European  country,  but  the  public 
must  be  protected  from  the  scandal  and  mischief  of  grossly 
immoral  exhibitions.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  question  whether 
such  offences  should  be  prevented  by  means  of  an  official 
censor,  or  whether  the  offence,  when  committed,  should  be 
visited  by  punishment  afterwards.  The  argument  against  a 
censorship  is,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  managers,  and  offen¬ 
sive  to  authors ;  while  in  its  favour  it  is  alleged,  that  it 
prevents  mischief  being  done  which  other  remedies  would 
be  too  tardy  to  reach,  and  which  would  be  at  least  as  incon¬ 
venient  and  expensive  to  those  who  profess  to  be  aggrieved  by 
a  censorship.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
good  drama  has  been  lost  to  the  world  in  consequence  of  an  official 
veto,  whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  public  lias  been  often  protected 
from  degrading  and  corrupting  spectacles. 

The  object  of  M.  Hallays-Dabot’s  volume  is  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  French  stage  in  its  relations  with  the  Government ;  and  the 
result  which  he  arrives  at  is,  that  a  judicious  but  strict  censorship 
over  dramatic  representations  ought  to  be  maintained  —  a  con¬ 
clusion  with  which  most  people  would  be  disposed  to  agree, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  danger  of  an  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  censor.  That  danger,  however,  is,  we  suspect,  in 
practice  less  serious  than  it  is  asserted  to  be.  Literary  men  in 
France  are  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  against  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority  which  could  not  be  justified  on  very  sound  grounds.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when  party  spirit  has  run 
high,  the  French  dramatic  writers  have  often  been  needlessly 
interfered  with,  and  whole  passages  of  their  works  been  ruthlessly 
struck  out,  from  the  apprehension  that  they  might  be  interpreted 
as  attacks  upon  the  Government  or  the  Church. 

The  conflict  between  the  authorities  and  the  theatres  began  at  a 
very  early  period.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
stage  players  were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  special  officers, 
who  were  charged  to  take  notice  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  performers,  and  to  report  to  the  king  the  effect  produced  on 
the  public  by  their  representations.  In  1 442  all  plays  were  pro¬ 
hibited  that  had  not  previously  obtained  official  authorization ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  the  players,  the  hasochiens,  were  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  perform  in  public.  The 
reign  of  Charles  VIII.  was  little  more  favourable  to  the  stage. 
The  drama  was  again  submitted  to  a  rigorous  censorship ;  but  the 
king  having  taken  offence  at  certain  performances,  five  of  the  actors 
were  sent  to  gaol,  and  the  previous  prohibition  was  again  enforced. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  all  restrictions  were  removed,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  stage  enjoyed  complete  liberty.  The  protec¬ 
tion  accorded  to  the  theatre  by  Louis  XII.  was  probably  dictated 
by  political  motives.  The  king  was  surrounded  by  an  intriguing 
court,  and  in  Italy  he  was  at  open  war  with  the  Pope ;  and  it 
may  have  been  part  of  his  policy  to  disarm  the  papal  party  in 
France  by  permitting  every  kind  of  ridicule  to  be  heaped 
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upon  Julius  II.  In  1 5 1 1  Pierre  Gringore  had  played  at  the 
Halles  the  Jeu  du  Prince  des  Sots  and  I! Homme  Obstine ;  the  King 
was  present,  and  witnessed  the  virulent  attacks  made  upon  Rome 
and  the  Papacy.  In  the  Sottie,  or  farce,  the  King  and  the  Pope 
are  brought  on  the  stage  as  the  Prince  of  Fools  and  the  Fool 
Mother.  The  Pope,  clad  in  his  pontifical  garments,  with  the 
triple  crown  upon  his  head,  explains,  with  cynical  candour,  his 
objects,  his  plans,  and  his  character ;  lie  exhorts  the  nobles  of  the 
Court  to  commit  treason,  and  calls  upon  the  prelates  to  abandon 
the  Church  and  the  altar  and  to  attack  the  temporal  princes.  In  the 
Morality,  as  it  was  called,  Gringore  attacked  Julius  II.,  Id  Homme 
Obstine,  if  possible,  with  greater  virulence  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  language  so  intemperate  either  forwardcdthe  policy  of  the 
King,  or  produced  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  feeling  of  society.  M. 
Hallays-Dabot,  an  undisguised  partisan  of  the  censorship,  holds 
that  the  tendency  of  such  unbounded  violence  is  to  convert  believers 
into  fanatics,  and  to  drive  harmless  sceptics  and  latitudinarians 
into  absolute  denial  of  religious  belief  and  active  hostility  to  it.  In 
his  view  the  League  and  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  are  the 
logical  conclusion  of  a  century  that  began  with  the  representation  of 
works  such  as  those  of  Pierre  Gringore.  During  the  following  reigns, 
excepting  that  of  Henri  III.,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  maintained 
some  sort  of  authority  over  the  stage,  and  indeed  extended  it  to 
pieces  played  by  the  students  of  the  University.  Henri  IV. 
seemed  more  disposed  to  encourage  the  theatres,  but  did  not  re¬ 
move,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  the  check  which  had  been 
put  upon  them ;  though  no  -doubt  the  actors  were  less  rigorously 
watched  than  in  some  preceding  reigns. 

With  the  government  of  Richelieu  began  the  golden  age  of  the 
French  drama.  The  great  minister  was  an  enlightened  patron  of 
literature,  and  regarded  with  favour  the  poets  and  playwrights  of 
his  age.  But  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  attacks  upon  his 
government,  and  few  writers  could  have  been  found  in  France 
bold  enough  to  provoke  his  displeasure.  On  two  occasions  Cor¬ 
neille  suppressed  lines  which  might  have  been  construed  to  be 
offensive  to  the  Cardinal.  In  one  of  his  tragedies,  written  shortly 
after  the  memorable  edict  against  duelling,  he  had  made  the  plot 
to  turn  upon  a  challenge ;  the  King  in  the  play  forbids  the  duel, 
and  the  Count,  refusing  to  obey  the  Royal  command,  says  to 
Don  Arias :  — 

Ces  satisfactions  n’apaisent  pas  une  ame  ; 

Qui  les  re^oit,  n’a  rien  ;  qui  les  fait  se  diffame, 

Et  de  tous  ces  accords  l’etl'et  le  plus  comrnun 

C’est  de  deslionorer  deux  hommes  au  lieu  d’un. 

These  verses  were  prudently  sacrificed  by  the  poet,  who  had  no 
desire  to  be  supposed  to  have  joined  the  opposition.  Again, 
some  years  later  in  Polyeucte,  Corneille  gave  up  the  following 
lines,  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  excited  the  indignation  of 
Richelieu :  — 

Peut-etre  qu’aprcs  tout  ces  croyances  publiques 

Ne  sont  qu’inventions  de  sages  politiques 

Pour  contenir  le  peuple,  ou  bien  pour  l’emouvoir 

Et  dessus  sa  faiblesse  affermir  leur  pouvoir. 

The  comic  writers  were  less  cautious,  and  provoked  the  anger  of 
the  Parliament,  not  by  political  allusions  in  the  mouths  of  their 
dramatis  personae,  but  by  the  coarseness  of  their  subjects  and  their 
language.  This  led  to  a  very  remarkable  edict,  in  which  the  King 
declares : — 

A  ces  causes  nous  avons  fait  et  faisons  trbs-expresses  inhibitions  et  defenses 
par  ces  presentes  signees  de  notre  main,  a  tous  come'diens  de  representer 
aucunes  actions  malhonnctes,  ni  d’user  d’aucunes  paroles  lascives  ou  a  double 
entente  qui  puissent  blcsser  l’honnetete  publique,  et  sur  peine  d’etre  de'clares 
infames,  et  autres  peines  qu’il  y  echoira. 

The  edict  concludes  with  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  offenders 
against  it.  Thus  the  principle  of  authority  was  again  asserted, 
and  upon  much  the  same  grounds  as  it  is  now  enforced, 
but  with  this  difference — that  as  yet  no  special  officer  had  been 
appointed  to  this  particular  department.  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  functionary,  the  intervention  of  the  law  was  necessarily 
capricious  and  arbitrary,  and  depended  upon  the  outbreaks  of 
indi,.  nation  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  amount  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  Court.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  Police  was  created,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  theatres  formed  a  part  of  his  functions;  still  with 
regard  to  the  theatres  he  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  that  the 
dramatic  censorship  was  established  on  a  footing  which  was 
maintained  up  to  the  Revolution.  A  curious  instance  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Court  is  furnished  by  the 
history  of  the  first  representation  of  Tartufc.  Moliere  hesitated 
to  bring  out  the  piece,  but  obtained  leave  to  have  the  first 
three  acts  performed  at  Versailles.  Louis  XIV.  witnessed  the 
performance,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  its  production  in 
public.  So  great,  however,  was  the  clamour,  that  the  King 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  permission.  This  was  in  1664.  Three 
years  later  Moliere  again  obtained  the  requisite  authorization,  and 
produced  a  very  mutilated  edition  of  his  play.  Tartufe  was  a  lay 
hypocrite,  and  was  called  Panulphe ;  the  expressions  which  had 
given  so  mugji  offence  to  the  clerical  party  were  all  struck  out. 
There  remained  but  one: — “Ociel!  pardonne-lui  connne  je  lui 
pardonne !  ”  This  gave  very  great  umbrage ;  the  piece  was  pro- 
ldbited  by  the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  issued  a  rescript,  enjoining  the  faithful  not  to  see  it  acted,  not 
to  listen  to  it  or  read  it.  It  was  only  in  1669  that  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  original  form.  At  the  same  time,  itfrequently  happened 


that  dramas  of  a  much  more  dangerous  character  were  tolerated. 
At  length,  on  the  occasion  of  a  very  disgusting  play  called 
Le  Pal  d' Auteidl  being  performed,  Louis  XIV.  determined  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  scandals.  Accordingly, 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  Police  was  invested  with  the  absolute 
control  of  the  theatres,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  piece  should  be 
publicly  performed  without  being  previously  submitted  to  the 
censor.  This  legislation,  no  doubt,  improved  the  morality  of  the 
French  stage,  but  did  not  absolutely  destroy  its  political  im¬ 
portance.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  censor,  however 
vigilant,  could  succeed  in  striking  out  all  incidents  and  passages 
which  a  lively  audience  might  apply  to  the  personages  or  the 
passing  events  of  the  day.  Besides  this,  the  court  and  all  the 
salons  of  Paris  were  actively  canvassed  in  behalf  of  the  dramatic 
writers.  Intrigues  without  end  were  carried  on  to  obtain  the 
official  permission.  Even  the  Manage  de  Figaro  was  performed 
greatly,  against  the  wish  of  the  King,  but  the  courtiers  and  all 
Paris  were  on  the  side  of  Beaumarchais,  and  the  King  gave  way. 
At  the  time,  it  was  believed  that  a  great  political  effect  was 
produced  by  the  representation  of  this  celebrated  comedy.  It 
was  said  to  have  hastened  the  revolutionary  crisis.  It  would  be 
more  just  to  look  upon  it,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  hailed,  as  indications  of  the  coming  storm,  and  as  evidence 
of  the  profound  discontent  which  pervaded  Parisian  society.  A 
drama  does  not  produce  a  revolution,  but  it  may  happen  that  a 
few  phrases  may  be  caught  up  by  the  spectators,  and.  for  some 
hours  have  a  certain  influence  on  the  opinion  of  the  day.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  English  critics  are  not 
entitled  to  determine  the  value  of  such  an  influence.  With  no 
liberty  of  the  press,  with  no  freedom  of  speech  at  public  meetings, 
the  theatre  at  Paris  afforded  the  only  opportunity  for  the  public 
to  make  known  its  feelings  and  its  aspirations.  In  modern  society 
the  stage  only  has  a  power  when  all  other  modes  of  free-speaking 
are  repressed  by  the  stern  hand  of  authority. 

With  the  Revolution  the  French  stage  at  once  was  eman¬ 
cipated  from  all  control.  It  rapidly  fell  into  the  worst  licen¬ 
tiousness,  and  soon  became  the  slave  of  the  party  in  power. 
Its  liberty  seemed  to  be  its  curse.  It  necessarily  fol¬ 
lowed  that  as  soon  as  there  was  an  organized  govern¬ 
ment,  the  theatres  were  again  subjected  to  official  supervision. 
Again  in  1830,  and  afterwards  in  1  848,  the  stage  was,  for  short 
periods,  left  to  itself ;  and  on  each  occasion  there  were  foimd 
writers  who  could  compose,  and  audiences  that  could  applaud, 
performances  that  were  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  society.  There¬ 
fore  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Emperor  had  each  to  re-establish  the 
censorship.  Whenever  it  has  been  suspended,  the  stage  has  shown 
itself  unable  to  make  a  proper  use  of  its  liberty;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of  a  system  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  better  opinion  of  society.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
plays  have  of  late  years  been  represented  at  the  Gymnase  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  there  is  little  ground  for  charging  the  Imperial 
censor  with  squeamishness  or  prudery.  At  present,  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  unnecessary  or  vexatious  interference  ;  and  it  may  be 
believed  that  the  authority  of  the  Censor  is  only  exerted  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  certain  degree  of  decency  and  propriety. 


PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING* 

HE  topic  which  this  heading  suggests  has  afforded  food  for  the 
press,  no  less  than  the  pulpit,  in  somewhat  unwonted  measure 
during  the  last  few  months.  Probably  there  have  been  periods, 
again  and  again,  in  the  later  history  of  the  Church,  when,  as  now, 
there  has  been  ground  for  the  complaint  that  earnestness  seems 
to  give  way  before  affectation,  and  wholesome  truths  to  find 
less  favour  with  preachers  than  florid  generalities  or  doctrinal 
subtleties.  And,  at  such  times,  hearers  are  apt  to  fall  off,  faith 
languishes,  and  the  ordinance  of  preaching  declines  in  general 
estimation.  Probably  things  are  no  worse  now  than  they  have 
been  aforetime,  but,  even  supposing  that  they  are,  there  is  the 
proverbial  consolation  that  “  they  must  mend ;  ”  and  the  beginning 
of  amendment  is  when  the  zealous  cast  about  for  remedies,  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  question  how  the  evil,  if  it  cannot  be 
suppressed,  may  at  any  rate  be  reduced.  This  is  the  present 
posture  of  affairs.  Teachers  and  preachers  are  resorting  to  the 
weapon  they  best  know  how  to  wield ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of 
Oxlord  and  the  Dean  of  Ely,  who  have  given  full  proof  of  their 
own  hold  upon  multitudes  of  hearers,  gird  themselves  to  consider 
the  question  how  the  failure  of  preaching-power  may  be  stayed, 
they  justly  deserve  a  heedful  attention.  It  is  not  the  less 
desirable,  however,  that  the  subject  should  be  viewed  from 
another  standing-point,  and  that  shape  and  form  and  publication 
should  be  given  to  the  ideas  of  well-affected  lay-people.  Nor, 
when  this  has  been  done,  do  we,  as  is  the  habit  of  many  writers, 
lay  and  clerical,  deprecate  the  moderate  use  of  satire  and  irony — a 
legitimate  engine  for  correcting  the  faults  of  an  age,  and  one  which 
is  at  present  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  press.  But  of  this  we 
may  speak  presently.  We  have  now  before  us  an  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  the  second  class,  the  earnest  laity,  who  note  the 
signs  of  a  growing  slackness  on  the  part  of  hearers,  and  not 
unnaturally  attribute  it  to  faulty  preaching.  If  this  really  exists, 
the  blame  may,  indeed,  partly  lie  at  the  door  of  preachers  of  the 
last  generation ;  but  if  it  is  not  remedied  in  our  own  day,  there 
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will  be  a  virtual  abdication,  by  present  preachers,  of  power  to 
recover  their  position. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that,  when  so  many  new  outlets  are  afforded, 
the  strength  of  England’s  manhood  goes  off'  in  other  directions 
than  the  priesthood.  It  was  otherwise  when  the  prizes  of  our 
Universities,  and,  still  earlier,  the  honours  of  the  State,  fell  almost 
necessarily  to  those  who  had  a  monopoly  of  education — the  clergy. 
But  this  state  of  things  has  experienced  a  vast  change;  and 
while,  as  now,  there  is  so  little  prospect  of  advancement  in  the 
Cburch  to  those  who  enter  holy  orders  without  family  interest  or 
Shaftesburian  views,  there  is  small  encouragement,  humanly 
speaking,  to  strong  good  men  to  seek  those  charges  which,  if  they 
crave  them  not,  the  “  nice  good  men,”  as  our  Essayist  styles  them, 
will  fill  up.  Most  self-reliant  spirits  will  carve  out  for  themselves 
some  more  certain  road  to  honour  and  emolument.  Of  course  we 
are  aware  that  expressions  of  pious  horror  will  be  evoked  when 
such  a  matter-of-fact  view  of  the  question  meets  the  eyes  of  those 
who  deny  to  the  clergy  the  right  to  motives  so  low  as  ambition  or 
advancement;  but  notwithstanding,  any  solution  of  the  problem 
how  “bone  and  muscle”  maybe  restored  to  English  preaching- 
must  be  supplied  from  the  human  aspect  of  the  question,  because 
ambition  is  so  constant  an  ally  of  excellence  that,  say  what  they 
may  about  higher  motives,  it  will  rarely,  in  fact,  be  absent  from  it. 
The  recognition  of  this  is  what  gives  to  the  Essay  before  us  a 
common-sense  air,  which  is  essential  to  any  system  devised  for 
worldly  uses,  and  winch  recommends  it  to  all  who  are  not  enthu¬ 
siasts  or  fanatics.  If  in  the  Founder  of  our  religion  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  were  united,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  fulfilling 
His  errand  his  agents  and  envoys,  moulded  of  infinitely  inferior 
materials,  can  stifle  the  human  element  in  themselves.  It  must 
needs  intermix  with  higher  motives ;  but  whether  so  far  as  to  pre¬ 
dominate  and  hurtfully  alloy  them,  will  depend  much  upon  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  individual  character. 

One  thing  is  clear  —  the  Civil  Service,  the  Indian  appointments, 
and  such  like  new  outlets  draw  away  many  of  those  young  men  of 
promise  wiiom  in  past  times  the  ministry  of  our  Church  would 
have  secured  to  its  roll.  The  general  impression  is,  that  the 
pulpit  suffers,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  influence.  But  surely  there 
are  yet  left  a  tolerable  number  who,  to  borrow  language  which 
among  a  certain  section  of  churchmen  would  be  in  special  request 
on  such  a  topic  as  this,  “have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.” 
What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  the  decadence  of  preaching,  and  of 
the  so  frequent  complaints  of  one  “Habitans  in  Sicco  ”  after 
another  P  Some  urge  that  the  press  has  taken  education  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  writer  under  review,  exposing 
this  most  unfounded  and  improbable  theory,  seeks  elsewhere  for 
the  reasons,  and,  in  our  judgment,  to  a  large  extent  seeks  them 
with  success.  The  lack  of  due  and  timely  preparation  for  orders, 
the  vitiated  style,  out-of-the-way  matter,  and  extravagant  manner, 
to  which  so  many  resort  out  of  sheer  absence  of  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  the  requirements  of  their  vocation,  supply  “A  Dear  Hearer” 
with  blots  not  hard  to  hit,  and  hints  for  improvement  calculated 
to  abate  the  mischief  to  a  great  extent,  if  adopted.  He  further 
remarks  on  the  discrepancy  between  clerical  life  “  extra  cathe- 
dram,”  and  “  in  cathedra,”  the  lack  of  manly  sympathy,  and  the 
complacent  indifference  with  which  the  clergy  too  often  leave  the 
masses  unevangelized,  whilst  they  content  themselves  with  the 
homage  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  calmly  ignore  the  ugly  fact  that 
their  ministrations  have  little  or  no  power  to  reach  the  stronger. 

Our  essayist’s  picture  of  the  tameness,  affectation,  and  artificiality 
of  too  many  candidates  for  holy  orders  must,  we  should  hope,  be  a 
little  overdrawn  ;  but  if  it  has  any  faithfulness  in  it,  the  way  to 
remedy  the  evil  lies  in  some  other  direction  than  theological  col¬ 
leges,  as  at  present  constituted.  The  effect  of  any  class  holding 
itself  aloof  from  the  outside  world  must  be  to  narrow  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  cramp  the  sympathies.  Instead  of  a  constrained 
gait,  a  straight  cut  garb,  and  a  sad  coimtenance,  the  “outward 
man  ”  of  those  who  are  to  win  back  the  people’s  ear  to  the  pulpit 
should  be  characterized  by  a  natural,  genial,  unconstrained  bear¬ 
ing  and  demeanour.  Instead  of  eschewing  current  literature, 
politics,  and  science,  as  beyond  the  pale  of  religious  thought  and 
activity,  he  that  would  lead  others  in  spiritual  matters  must  win 
the  assent  of  their  intellect  by  giving  proof  of  equal  or  superior 
knowledge  in  matters  of  secular  interest. 

The  writer  whose  remarks  we  are  considering  is  perhaps  some¬ 
what  visionary  when  he  talks  about  a  training  of  the  clergy  from 
the  nursery  upwards,  and  theorizes  that  this  training  should  bear 
on  the  growth  of  manly  earnestness  and  naturalness  of  character. 
Every  one  would  wish  to  see  unreality  and  cant  discouraged,  and 
religion  lived,  rather  than  talked  about.  But  is  not  this  the 
training  we  should  seek  for  every  young  person,  for  whatever  pro¬ 
fession  he  might  be  destined  ?  Is  not  this  the  professed  aim  of  all 
respectable  parents  in  the  nurture  of  their  children  ?  Yet,  after 
all  pains  bestowed,  the  results  are  various ;  and  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that,  if  “  A  Dear  Hearer  ”  could  c.arry  out  his  scheme  of 
special  training,  he  might  find  some  young  men,  who  had  been 
brought  up  from  boyhood  with  an  eye  to  the  Church,  turn  out  less 
fitted  by  character,  habits,  and  manliness  for  their  destined  pro¬ 
fession  than  “  alumni  ”  of  good  and  well-ordered  public  schools, 
brought  up  generally  in  the  pursuit  of  true  religion  and  useful 
learning.  In  our  j  udgment,  the  latter  material  would  be  infinitely 
preferable.  There  would  be  no  greater  risk  of  energy  without  piety, 
or  piety  without  talent,  than  elsewhere ;  and  it  cannot  be  desirable 
that  “  setting  apart  for  the  ministry  ”  should  precede  the  period 
when  experience  of  life  is  gained,  general  knowledge  acquired, 
and  an  independent  judgment  formed.  These  are  the  best  securities 


against  “the  loss  of  individuality”  which  “  A  Dear  Hearer”  looks 
upon  as  the  fate  of  most  immature  deacons,  wrho  are  too  apt  to  yield 
easily  to  the  tyranny  of  routine,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  constraint 
of  forced  orthodoxy  of  look,  words,  phrases,  and  styles. 

The  writer  lays  j  ust  stress  on  the  importance  of  inducing  the  clergy 
to  substitute  the  language  of  common  life  for  the  special  language 
of  the  pulpit.  Sermons  in  this  generation  are,  in  too  many  cases, 
couched  in  a  phraseology  which  it  requires  the  adoption  of  a 
distinct  vocabulary  to  master.  No  doubt,  as  the  old  woman  found 
especial  confort  in  the  “  blessed  word  Mesopotamia,”  so  very  many 
hearers  think  no  worse,  but  rather  the  better,  of  a  sermon  full  of 
hard  words  and  deep  doctrines.  To  this  weakness  Mackworth 
Praed  bore  witness  in  his  exquisite  poem  of  The  Vicar ;  of  whose 
sermons  he  wrote,  that 

Sure  a  righteous  zeal  inspired 
The  hand  and  heart  that  penn’d  and  planned  them  ; 

For  all  who  understood  admired, 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  them. 

But  it  is  not  every  taste  that  can  stomach  a  new  language  for  the 
pulpit,  nor  yet  every  man  that  has  time  to  unlearn  his  own  mother- 
tongue  in  order  to  acquire  strange  forms  of  speech  which  preachers 
might  more  fitly  abandon  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  their 
hearers.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  use  of  words 
and  phrases  for  Sunday  and  the  pulpit  which  are  meaningless  and 
lie  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  When  the  weekly  hours  of  their 
resumption  come  round,  what  wonder  if  they  fail  to  strike  home  — 
if  they  are  truly  and  really  “  Vox  et  prater  ea  nihil  /” 

Having  discharged  his  shaft  against  this  hindrance  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  pulpit,  the  writer  earns  our  hearty  approval  by  his 
exposure  of  that  excessive  “typifying”  and  “spiritualizing” 
without  warranty  of  Scripture,  which  finds  so  much  favour  in  the 
present  day.  There  is  no  help  for  the  removal  of  tlufte  but  the 
growth  of  earnestness  and  manly  spirit  in  candidates  for  orders. 
Thus  only  can  a  check  be  put  to  what  Yorick  calls  “  the  dishonest 
use  of  the  poor  single  half-hour  a  week  put  into  our  hands  to 
show  the  extent  of  our  learning  or  the  subtleties  of  our  wit,  not 
preaching  the  Gospel,  but  ourselves.”  And  as  to  overmuch 
doctrinal  preaching,  against  which  we  suspect  most  “  dear  hearers  ” 
are  ready  to  join  the  one  under  review  in  inveighing,  we  will  but 
echo  the  same  Yorick’s  sentiment:  —  “  I  wish  there  were  not  a 
polemic  divine  in  the  kingdom :  one  ounce  of  practical  divinity  is 
worth  a  painted  shipload  of  all  that  their  reverences  have  imported 
these  fifty  years.”  Men’s  ears  vail  never  be  held  by  bald  repe¬ 
tition  of  certain  views  of  God  and  His  truth,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
without  variety  of  language,  arguments,  or  authorities.  Where 
this  exists,  laziness  in  some  shape  may  be  predicated  of  the 
preacher.  Either  he  does  not  read,  or  he  does  not  think ;  but  one 
thing  he  does  —  namely,  repeats  himself  so  as  to  nauseate  his 
hearers.  But,  notwithstanding,  doctrine  should  surely  not  be 
banished ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  prove  that  necessary 
truths  are  so  many  as  not  to  need  reiteration.  There  was  an  old 
saying,  that  “  twelve  stones  would  serve  for  the  foundations  of 
Christian  faith ;  ”  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  real  secret  is  to  reset 
those  few  old  truths  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  so  that  they  may 
neither  lie  forgotten  nor  become  so  familiar  as  to  be  neglected  and 
contemned.  There  are,  indeed,  points  which  should  be  put  before 
hearers  in  plainness  and  simplicity.  Deep  things  cannot  be  enlarged 
upon  without  risk  of  marring  essential  truth  ;  but,  mainly,  pulpit 
teaching  is  most  successful  when  putting  plain  points  “  in  a  holy 
delightsomeness,”  such  as  dispels  the  sense  of  weariness,  and 
freshens  up  -what  is,  in  fact,  old  and  familiar.  Our  limits  preclude 
anything  more  than  a  reference  to  this  writer's  remarks  upon  the 
too  prevalent  fancy  of  many  preachers  for  speculations  on  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  prophecy.  In  so  far  as  he  essays  to  check  the  favourite 
“ Gumming- omania,”  and  to  recommend  the  “Sermon  on  the 
Mount”  as  a  more  practical  and  ample  subject  for  sermons  than 
theories  about  the  “seven  vials,”  or  the  identification  of  the 
“  scarlet  lady,”  he  essays  a  good  work,  and  that  not  unsuccessfully. 
W  ell  were  it  if  his  pages,  tailing  into  the  hands  of  some  whose 
practice  has  hitherto  been  the  opposite  to  the  hint  conveyed, 
might  induce  them  to  devote  their  pulpit  eloquence  rather  to  the 
unfolding  of  Gospel  truth  “  to  those  unhappy  Gentiles  who  form 
their  flock,  than  to  solving  the  problem  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine.”  As  he  well  remarks : — 

The  disciples  were  rebuked  for  standing  “  gazing  up  into  heaven,”  when 
there  was  work  to  lie  done  at  Jerusalem  ;  even  so  might  these  men  be 
reminded  that  while  they  stand  dreamingly  looking  for  “  signs  ”  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  vice  shoots  up  in  rank  growth  about  their  feet,  and  men  and 
women,  hardened  in  sin  and  embittered  by  neglect,  come  to  look  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  an  organized  hypocrisy,  and  the  promised  redemption  as  a  mockery 
to  them.  Christ  has  come  in  vain  if  these  things  constitute  the  Gospel,  and 
preachers  may  well  give  up  the  task  in  despair  of  bringing  men  to  the  know¬ 
ledge,  and  worship,  and  service  of  God,  if  they  have  nothing  better  to  offer 
them  than  what  Carlyle  would  call  some  Jewish  old  clothes. 

There  are  several  other  useful  suggestive  hints  in  the  work 
before  us,  which  we  are  obliged  to  leave  unnoticed.  Such  are  the 
lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  with  the  people  in  any 
other  class  of  interests  than  those  purely  religious.  IIow  to  correct 
this,  and  how  to  win  back  our  men  “to  hear  the  Church”  are 
questions  which  the  author  manfully  strives  to  deal  with  in  his 
latter  pages.  But  there  is  one  omission  which  strikes  us  as  a  serious 
one  in  a  professed  critique  on  preachers  and  preaching^f  the  present 
day,  and  to  which  we  would  call  his  attention.  This  is,  the  effect 
upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  is  produced  by  the  ordination  of  non-university 
men  in  several  of  our  dioceses.  This  we  believe  to  be  hurtful  in 
the  highest  degree.  Year  after  year,  as  any  observer  may  see, 
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literates  are  being  ordained  with  the  slenderest  pretensions  to  any¬ 
thing  like  high  education,  and  with  little  stock-in-trade  but  piety 
and  good  intentions.  These  men  have  less  antecedent  chances  of 
refinement,  less  native  tact  to  win  the  ear  of  the  gentler-bom  — 
nay,  even  of  the  humbler  members  of  their  congregations — than  the 
old  stamp  of  men,  who  had  learned  somewhat  of  the  larger  world 
from  the  excellent  mimic  worlds  of  school  and  college.  This  new 
element  has  grown  so  fast  that  it  might  be  well  if  a  “  dear 
hearer  ”  or  two  could  get  speech  of  their  bishops,  and  tell  them 
how  little  pleasant  is  the  lot  of  those  hearers  whom  they  have 
entrusted  to  the  spiritual  care  of  some  oiled  and  curled,  insinuating, 
quondam  tape-measurer,  or  of  some  thundering  Boanerges  who, 
in  older  dispensations,  would  be  still  blowing  an  unmetaphorical 
bellows  in  his  smithy.  Whence,  if  not  from  these  quarters,  come 
vain  egotism,  and  extravagant  magnifying  of  the  spiritual  office  ? 
Let  some  “  Habitans  in  Sicco  ”  devote  his  powers  to  the  remedy  of 
this  growing  mischief,  and  he  will  earn  the  thanks  of  many  who 
now  groan  while  they  “  sit  under  ”  half-educated  men,  devoid  of 
any  common  sympathy  or  feeling,  that  might  facilitate  mutual 
understanding  and  confidence.  To  this  end  all  means,  all  weapons 
are  legitimate.  We  do  not  (as  the  essayist  under  review  seems 
disposed  to  do,  indirectly,  if  not  in  so  many  words)  obj  ect  to  the 
due  use  of  satire  in  effecting  the  improvement  of  preachers  and 
preaching.  We  think  it  may  do  good  service  in  the  present 
distress.  So  long  as  puerilities  take  the  place  of  masculine  force  — 
so  long  as  feebleness  is  sought  to  be  disguised  by  affectation  and 
mannerism,  and  simple  earnestness  is  held  to  be  a  less  efficient 
persuasive  than  the  more  popular  use  of  “  brimstone  ”  on  the  one 
hand  and  “  treacle  ”  on  the  other  —  so  long  we  contend  that  satire 
does  an  excellent  work.  It  serves  a  purpose  which  no  other  influence 
comes  forward  to  effect,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  agency  in  uphold¬ 
ing  that  which  is  true  and  manly,  whilst  it  unmasks  and  covers 
with  ridicule  all  that  is  shallow  and  unreal. 


GAMLE  NORGE'.* 

OOTvS  of  travel  have  fallen  so  low  that  one  is  inclined  to  look 
kindly  upon  any  which  are  not  intolerably  and  offensively 
bad.  Indeed,  we  feel  a  certain  respect  for  the  author  of  a  dull 
book  of  travels,  because,  in  these  days  of  flippancy,  dulness  is  a 
fault  so  completely  on  the  right-side  that  we  are  half  disposed  to 
set  it  down  as  a  merit.  The  little  book  now  before  us  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  in  any  way  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
is  not  flippant,  nor  is  it  specially  dull.  The  authoress  simply  tells 
how  she  and  a  friend,  and  the  friend’s  brother,  went  through  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  recording,  in  a 
natural  and  straightforward  way  enough,  the  adventures  which 
they  met  with  on  the  way.  The  style,  lively  and  careless,  but 
without  any  serious  affectation,  reads  like  the  style  of  a  lady’s  real 
journal  or  letters.  It  naturally  contains  a  good  deal  which  is  not 
particularly  interesting  to  any  except  either  the  writer’s  personal 
friends,  or  those  who,  meaning  to  visit  Norway  themselves,  may 
like  to  collect  all  possible  experiences  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  them.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  volume  is  pleasant  light 
reading  enough.  On  the  whole,  if  we  see  no  special  reason  why 
Gamle  Norge  should  have  been  published,  yet  considering  the 
sort  of  stuff  that  is  published,  we  see  no  special  reason  why  it 
should  not. 

Our  travellers  first  landed  at  Christiansand,  and  thence  went  by 
sea  to  Bergen.  Thence  they  traversed  various  parts  of  the  interior, 
including  an  ascent  of  Snoehatten,  gave  up  Trondhjem  through  a 
concurrence  of  accidents,  made  their  way  to  Christiania,  and  thence 
to  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Kiel,  and  so  out  of  Scandinavia  into 
Germany.  They  seem  to  have  gone  neither  to  fish,  like  so 
many  of  our  countrymen,  nor  to  study  politics  with  Mr.  Laing, 
nor  antiquities  with  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  but  simply  to 
enjoy  themselves  by  driving  through  the  country  and  look¬ 
ing  about  them.  As  the  whole  party  agreed  that  they  had 
never  been  so  happy  in  their  lives  before,  we  may  congra¬ 
tulate  them  on  so  fully  attaining  their  end.  But  this  sort  of 
journeying  without  any  special  purpose  cannot  produce  any  real 
addition  to  our  knowledge  on  any  special  subject.  Any  deep 
observation  of  the  country  from  any  aspect  is,  of  course,  impossible  ; 
we  get  nothing  but  the  general  remarks  which  must  occur  to  an 
English  lady  who  keeps  her  eyes  open  in  going  through  a  foreign 
country.  These  general  remarks  are  well  enough  in  their  way, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  their  witness  uniformly  honourable  to  the 
Norwegian  people.  But  the  writer  could  not  do  without  a  chapter 
of  padding.  It  would  not  do  to  write  a  book  about  Norway 
without  saying  something  about  Odin  and  about  Harold  Haarfager. 
So  we  have  a  chapter  about  the  religion  and  history  of  Norway 
from  the  Lapps  to  the  coronation  of  the  present  king.  A  good 
deal  is  in  inverted  commas,  copied,  we  are  told,  from  “  an  old 
Westminster  Review"  —  we  think  we  remember  the  article.  By 
way  of  remote  history  we  have  such  novel  matter  as  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  iEthelberht,  and  by  way  of  modern  politics,  such  profound 
information  as  that  Norway  “is  a  hereditary  and  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  Storthing  or  National  Assembly,  which  is  elected 
every  three  years.”  We  must  confess  a  great  dislike  to  the 
vamped-up  historical  chapters  which  alternate  with  flippant  de¬ 
scription  in  most  modern  books  of  travels.  The  journey  pure  and 
simple  is  much  better,  and  a  very  small  use  of  the  scissors  would 
reduce  Gamle  Norge  to  the  journey  pure  and  simple. 

*  Gamle  Norge;  ( Old  Norway)  or,  Our  Holiday  in  Scandinavia.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  1862. 


The  failure  of  our  travellers  to  visit  Trondhjem  seems  not  to 
have  troubled  them  so  much  as  one  would  have  expected.  To  go 
to  Norway  and  come  away  without  seeing  Trondhjem  is  not  indeed 
like  going  to  England  and  not  seeing  London ;  but  it  is  like  what 
going  to  England  and  not  seeing  Westminster  would  be,  if  West¬ 
minster  were  as  distant  from  London  as  York  or  Winchester  is.  Their 
failure  to  visit  the  old  royal  and  archiepiscopal  city  was  partly  caused 
by  its  momentary  resumption  of  its  old  greatness.  The  present  King 
was  about  to  receive  his  Norwegian  crown  in  the  old  metropolitan 
church ;  and  our  travellers  “  cared  not  a  bit  about  coronation,  or 
procession,  or  any  spectacle  of  the  kind.”  There  was  some  difficulty 
about  a  steamer,  and  some  doubt  about  finding  lodgings;  so, 
instead  of  going  to  Trondhjem,  they  went  to  Christiania  by  another 
way.  They  were  not,  however,  fated  wholly  to  escape  the  track 
of  the  royal  visitors.  They  fell  in  with  the  Crown-Prince  at 
Bergen,  and  with  the  Queen  herself  at  Kongsvold,  near  the  base  of 
Snoehatten.  The  apparent  loyalty  of  the  Norwegians  our 
authoress  describes  as  enthusiastic.  Undoubtedly  a  new  King 
must  promise  very  ill  indeed  to  be  received  otherwise  than 
favourably.  But  there  is  nothing  either  in  King  Charles  himself 
or  in  the  present  position  of  his  government  to  make  a  patriotic 
Norwegian  other  than  loyal.  His  hope  would  rather  be  to  see 
the  third  of  the  old  brother-lands  united  on  the  same  terms  as  his 
own. 

Our  authoress  speaks  well  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  our  Nor¬ 
wegian  brethren  towards  England,  and  their  love  of  English 
literature  both  original  and  translated.  They  take,  it  seems,  great 
interest  in  English  travels  in  Norway,  and  have  even  welcomed 
the  “Unprotected  Females”  in  a  Scandinavian  dress.  So  our 
tourists  in  Norway  must  take  care  what  they  say.  Our  present 
guide,  indeed,  has  not  much  to  fear.  She  is  thoroughly  well- 
pleased  with  her  hosts,  aud  even  stands  up,  contrary  to  common 
report,  for  their  temperance.  But,  if  we  rightly  remember  Mr. 
Laing,  Norwegian  drunkenness  is  not  an  everyday  affair,  but  a 
special  honour  done  to  a  few  great  occasions — the  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution,  for  instance.  So,  if  our  travellers  failed  to  go 
by  at  the  proper  time  for  seeing  men  drunk,  there  is  no  necessary 
contradiction  between  the  two  reports.  The  Norwegian  is  also 
reported  as  honest  and  as  kind  to  dumb  beasts.  On  the  position 
of  women  in  the  country  our  authoress  has  some  speculations. 
Both  sexes,  in  the  out-of-the-way  places,  are  poor,  dirty,  and 
wanting  in  enterprise.  They  work  hard,  and  get  prematurely  old 
and  faded :  — 

A  few  good  lithe  figures  we  certainly  saw  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Bergen, 
but  they  were  the  exceptions ;  as  a  rule  the  Norwegian  peasant  women 
appeared  to  us  thick-set  and  clumsy,  and  the  male  portion  of  the  population 
were  not  much  better  ;  —  indeed  a  peasant  in  his  holiday  best  always  struck 
me  as  having  a  stiff,  wooden  sort  of  effect,  like  the  little  dolls  we  dress  as 
sailors  for  our  children,  and  everyone  knows  the  uncomfortable  look  they 
have  when  you  have  stuffed  them  into  their  tough  cloth  jackets. 

She  continues : — 

Great  poverty  is  evident  in  many  of  the  inland  provinces  ;  the  scant}- 
harvests,  and  the  absence  of  all  facilities  for  inland  trading  communication, 
have  contracted  the  wants  and  the  supplies  of  the  peasant  into  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  he  has  his  grod,  or  his  oat  cake,  as  the  case  may  be ;  his 
small  supply  of  salted  fish,  and  his  corn  brandy  :  and  here  he  seems  content 
to  pause.  Home-made  cloth  and  home-spun  linen  supply  his  wardrobe,  and 
he  is  most  likely  shod  with  home-dressed  leather ;  and  although  this  may 
sound  very  primitive  and  arcadian,  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  desire  to 
see  less  apathy  and  more  enterprise.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  a  great 
portion  of  the  drudgery  incident  to  the  peasant  life  here  falls  heavily  upon 
the  women  ;  it  is  not  perhaps  fair,  from  a  few  weeks’  experience,  to  judge  of 
the  customs  of  a  nation  ;  but  certainly  as  far  as  we  could  see,  all  the  hard 
work  seemed  to  fall  on  them  ;  hay  making,  wood  carrying,  rowing,  harness¬ 
ing  the  horses,  bringing  out  the  carrioles,  all  appeared  done  by  them,  while 
often  the  men  stood  by,  either  smoking,  or  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
or  lay  dozing  in  the  sun.  It  struck  me,  whether  rightly  so  or  not,  that  in 
spite  of  this,  or  perhaps  arising  out  of  it,  women  held  a  very  influential 
position  here  ;  —  they  were  constantly  appealed  to  by  the  men  in  whatever 
was  going  on,  and  in  many  stations  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  reigned 
paramount.  I  often  speculated  as  to  whether  any  old  influences,  any  remains 
of  the  respect  once  paid  to  the  Alruna  wives  and  maidens,  the  Scandinavian 
sybils  of  an  age  which  now  only  lives  in  ancient  saga  and  romance,  has  had 
any  share  in  this  state  of  things.  I  don’t  suppose  it  has,  only  one  is  carried 
back  so  many  hundreds  of  years  by  the  primitive  life  one  meets  here,  that 
when  on  the  spot  the  idea  does  not  look  so  wild  as  it  does  in  our  practical, 
modern,  English  life. 

Everything  -which  tends  to  bring  us  more  into  connexion  -with 
any  part  of  Scandinavia  is,  in  itself,  satisfactory.  But  English 
travellers  in  Norway  have  a  great  responsibility  upon  them.  No¬ 
thing  is  so  likely  to  spoil  the  people  of  any  country  as  for  their 
country  to  become  a  show-place.  This  may  be  seen  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country.  Now,  the  two 
freest,  aud,  in  every  way,  the  most  interesting  countries  in 
Europe,  are  precisely  Norway  and  Switzerland.  Nowhere  would 
one  be  more  anxious  for  the  people,  the  representatives  severally 
of  royal  and  of  republican  liberty,  to  retain  every  possible  virtue 
uncorrupted.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Swiss  national 
character  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  constant  inpouring  of 
foreign,  especially  English,  travellers,  to  whom  Switzerland  is 
simply  a  sight  for  them  to  look  at.  The  influx  of  travellers  into 
Norway  is  never  likely  to  be  quite  so  thick  as  it  has  long  been  into 
Switzerland,  but  it  may  easily  do  the  same  mischief  in  a  less 
degree.  We  shall  have  a  serious  charge  to  answer  for  if  we 
permanently  corrupt  those  two  among  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe  which,  on  every  historical  and  political  ground,  we  should 
be  most  delighted  to  honour. 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

HE  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Varnhagen’s  Diary  * * * * §  have  been 
edited  with  more  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  living  than 
Mdle.  Ludmilla  Assing  displayed  in  the  first  issue.  The  names  of 
living  persons,  which  are  scattered  about  in  abundance  in  his 
M.S.,  are  generally  omitted,  except  where  the  subject  matter  of 
the  passage  is  of  a  purely  public  character,  or  in  the  very  rare 
cases  where  Vamhagen  speaks  of  the  person  named  with  un¬ 
qualified  praise.  Nor  are  these  the  only  omissions.  Loyalty,  or  a 
salutary  fear  of  the  Berlin  police,  has  placed  the  editress  in  an 
embarrassing  predicament.  The  Diary  covers  the  greater  part  of 
the  years  1848  and  1849,  just  after  the  present  King,  then  Prince 
of  Prussia,  was  forced  by  his  own  intense  unpopularity  to  leave  his 
brother’s  dominions  in  rather  undignified  haste.  For  some  time 
afterwards  there  was  a  difficulty  about  his  return  ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  almost  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  political  controversy.  Vamhagen’s  remarks  in  his 
diary  at  the  time  are  sufficiently  outspoken,  and  his  estimate  of  the 
Prince  and  his  proceedings,  is  expressed  in  that  vigorous  vocabulary 
of  vituperation  of  which  he  had  so  large  a  command.  Mdle.  Assing 
has  learned  from  experience  sufficient  prudence  to  suppress  these 
racy  epithets.  The  volumes  before  us  are  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series,  in  that  they  concern  the  most  stirring  period;  and 
they  deserve  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  afford  them 
here.  But  though  the  events  they  deal  with  are  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  their  predecessors.  They  record  the  snarling 
judgments  of  an  invalid,  who  was,  or  thought  himself  to  be, 
too  weak  to  take  an  active  part,  and  yet  chafed  under  the 
consciousness  of  his  political  obscurity.  They  contain  the  same 
unrelenting  bitterness  against  his  literary  rivals,  the  same  safe 
and  silent  sympathy  for  the  party  of  action,  the  same  incessant  in¬ 
vectives  against  the  gentry  —  whose  company  he  appears,  however, 
to  have  habitually  frequented  —  and  the  same  constant  prophecies 
of  democratic  triumphs  which  were  never  destined  to  be  realized. 
It  is  not  a  pleasing  book  to  read,  because  it  contains  nothing  but 
politics  dealt  with  in  the  temper  of  a  bilious  philosopher.  But  it 
has  a  great  historical  value,  because  the  parties  of  action  and  re¬ 
action  were  fighting,  morally,  and  sometimes  physically,  at  his  very 
doors ;  and  both  sides  seem  in  some  sort  to  have  made  him  the 
repository  of  their  confidences.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  book 
that  he  used  in  public  the  energetic  epithets  in  which  he  privately 
delighted  ;  and  the  intercourse  which  he  contrived  to  maintain 
with  the  reactionary  class  implies  an  opposite  inference. 

The  Socio-political  Studies  t  of  M.  Kiesselbach  are  far  less 
readable ;  for  though  they  are  imperturbably  polite,  they  have  not 
the  advantage  of  Vamhagen’s  charming  style.  They  are  defined 
by  their  author  to  be  an  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  science  of 
“  social  anthropology  ” —  a  title  which  does  not  look  promising. 
They  are,  in  fact,  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  various  develop¬ 
ments  which  are  taken  under  various  circumstances  by  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  State.  He  examines,  for  instance,  into  the  effect  which 
wars  have  upon  the  political  constitution  of  a  country — the  relative 
influence  and  tendencies  of  a  class  possessing  property  in  land,  and 
one  possessing  property  in  money  —  and  the  position  which,  in  the 
future,  the  Church  is  to  occupy  in  human  society.  Ilis  views  in 
general  are  moderate  enough,  but  the  doctrines  in  this  last  essay  are 
very  curious.  They  are  the  result  of  a  discordant  state  of  opinion, 
which  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  Germany,  in  which  a  man 
has  grown  out,  or  grown  tired,  of  his  extreme  political  opinions, 
but  retains  his  distinctive  views  in  reference  to  religion.  M. 
Kiesselbach  has  no  wish  for  violent  change,  and  would  prefer  that 
things  should  remain  as  they  are.  Among  other  things,  he  desires 
that  the  Church  should  remain  without  much  alteration.  But  he 
happens  to  be  a  believer  in  Strauss,  and  boldly  says  that  the  creeds 
are  antiquated  follies.  In  fact,  he  appears  to  go  farther  than 
Strauss  in  some  things,  and  farther  than  the  most  extreme  of  our 
English  speculators;  for  he  is  not  content,  with  Mr.  Darwin,  to  refer 
the  existence  of  all  animated  nature  to  one  primeval  cell,  but  takes 
our  pedigree  yet  one  step  farther  back,  and  assigns  the  parentage  of 
all  living  things,  mankind  included,  to  a  crystal.  The  reconciliation 
of  these  two  sets  of  opinions  presents  some  difficulties ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  author  devotes  an  essay  to  showing  how  the  present 
ecclesiastical  system  is  to  be  maintained  on  pure  atheistic  principles. 
It  is  a  curious  application  of  the  old  principle  of  “  economy.”  Men 
require  to  have  the  spiritual  part  of  them  nourished ;  so  it  is  good 
that  they  should  go  to  church,  to  be  reminded  of  the  great  ethical 
laws  of  their  being.  They  call  it  worshipping  God.  If  they  had 
read  Feuerbach  and  Strauss  they  would  know  that  their  devotional 
aspirations  are  merely  a  recognition  of  their  own  moral  nature,  and 
that  there  is  no  conscious  God.  But  the  preacher  must  preach 
to  them  “  in  a  form  of  thought  which  suits  the  intelligence 
of  the  mass.  In  the  idea  of  God,  they  gather  together  all 
corporeal  and  moral  laws;  from  him  they  draw  down  the 
lines  to  their  ego,  to  their  existence  from  day  to  day,  to 
their  care  for  daily  bread.”  And  so  they  are  to  be  taught  that 
there  is  a  God  until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  able  to  recognise 
the  corporeal  and  moral  laws  of  their  own  nature  without  the 
aid  of  fictions.  In  the  same  way,  baptism  is  to  be  upheld  for  the 
purposes  of  registration ;  confirmation  is  profitable  as  impressing 
upon  a  young  man  the  religious  traditions  of  past  times ;  and  it  is 

*  Tagebilcher.  Yon  K.  A.  Vamhagen  von  Ense.  5ter  und  6tcl'  Band. 
Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

f  Social-politische  Studien.  Yon  W.  Kiesselbach.  Stuttgard :  Cotta. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 


good  that  he  should  be  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
because  “he  thus  passes  through  all  the  religious  stages  of  the 
past,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  in  himself.”  But  all  this 
accommodation  the  author  hopes  is  to  be  only  temporary.  In  due 
time,  as  mankind  improves,  the  Church  will  be  able  to  reconcile 
her  teaching  to  that  of  Strauss  and  Feuerbach.  Some  of  the 
author’s  efforts  to  anticipate  this  reconciliation  produce  curious 
results.  Is  it  a  novel  conclusion  of  scientific  criticism,  or  only  a 
dim  recollection  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  makes  him  attribute 
Abraham’s  emigration  from  Haran  to  the  troublesome  quarrels  of 
Cain  and  Abel  ? 

Mr.  Becker,  a  German  refugee  now  resident  at  Geneva,  has 
published  a  fierce  appeal  *  to  his  countrymen,  urging  the  usual 
programme  of  the  men  of  1848.  His  sufferings  have  made 
him  even  more  uncompromising  than  Mazzini.  He  will  not 
admit  the  possibility  of  tolerating,  under  any  circumstances,  any 
form  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  priesthood.  It  is  a  wild,  discon¬ 
nected  book,  raving  at  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Paris.  It  is  interspersed  with  sentences  of  a  vigorous 
character  in  leaded  type,  which  seem  to  contain  the  quintessence 
of  the  whole.  The  spirit  of  the  book  will  be  best  exhibited  by 
the  quotation  of  two  or  three  of  these  aphorisms  taken  from 
various  parts  of  it :  — 

Revolution  is  not  only  justified,  but  wherever  any  dynastic  sway  exists, 
wherever  the  people  is  not  completely  sovereign,  it  is  a  sacred  duty. 

Every  prince  is  a  born,  bred,  and  sworn  rebel  against  the  people.  Every 
princely  power  is  an  organized  and  permanent  rebellion  against  freedom  and 
justice,  nationality  and  humanity.  Every  rebellion  against  a  princely  power 
is  a  lawful,  legitimate,  and  moral  duty.  Every  donation  of  a  constitution  is 
a  proffer  of  humiliation. 

So  long  as  a  people  is  not  fully  free,  and  does  not  possess  an  unfettered 
press,  and  an  untroubled  right  of  meeting  and  discussion  —  so  long  as  it  does 
not  make  laws  for  itself  alone  —  so  long  as  it  does  not  possess  the  undivided 
power  of  carrying  its  own  will  into  effect  —  so  long  it  is  sheer  madness  to 
believe  in  legal  progress,  in  peace,  in  tranquillity  and  order  ;  so  long  it  is  an 
unpardonable  crime  to  preach  such  a  belief. 

It  is  an  interesting  matter  of  inquiry  whether  this  gentleman 
has  left  behind  him  in  Germany  many  like-minded  friends.  If  so, 
the  coming  history  of  that  country  will  probably  be  livelier  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Captain  Uhde’s  account  of  the  countries  which  lie  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  Dio  bravo  del  Norte  f  is  interesting  at  this 
moment,  on  account  of  the  intentions  which  the  French  Emperor 
is  reputed  to  entertain  of  colonizing  in  that  region.  It  contains  a 
physical  description  of  the  country  and  its  products,  the  result  of 
a  year’s  residence,  and  also  a  history  of  the  convulsions  to 
which  that  part  of  Mexico  has  been  subject  ever  since  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  narrative  is  too  bloody,  and  the  exploits  it 
relates  are  too  resultless,  to  form  very  agreeable  reading ;  but  it 
is  -written  with  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  is  founded  on  a 
considerable  familiarity  with  the  region  which  the  author  de¬ 
scribes.  It  is  furnished  with  a  map  of  the  country,  and  a  list  of 
the  Viceroys  and  Presidents  by  whom  Mexico  has  been  ruled. 
The  succession  has  been  much  more  rapid  in  recent  years. 
During  the  three  hundred  years  that  the  Mexicans  were  colonists, 
they  had  sixty-five  Viceroys.  During  the  forty  years  they  have 
been  independent  they  have  had  forty  Presidents. 

Tiscliendorff  has  published  an  account  of  the  travels  in  the  Holv 
Land,  J  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  Sinaitfc 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament.  The  interest  of  the  book 
centres  principally  round  this  event,  and  the  difficulties  which  the 
author  encountered  in  inducing  the  monks  to  part  with  their 
treasure.  He  also  stayed  for  some  time  in  Jerusalem,  and  had 
leisure  to  devote  himself  to  an  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Holy  Places.  He  decides,  after  a  long  discussion,  very  confi¬ 
dently  in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of  the  current  traditions.  *  There 
is  also  one  chapter  of  critical  remarks  upon  the  value  of  the  MS. 
he  discovered.  He  claims  for  it  an  age  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  Vatican  MS.,  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied.  He  calls 
especial  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the 
words  “as  it  is  written,”  appended  to  his  citation  out  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  which  have  hitherto  only  rested  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Latin  translation,  are  proved  by  the  Sinaitic  MS.  to  be 
the  true  words  of  the  writer  himself.  The  value  of  this  fact  as  a 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  is,  of 
course,  considerable.  The  book  contains,  moreover,  several  plates, 
some  maps,  and  an  elaborate  description  of  the  entry  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  into  Jerusalem,  which  the  author  witnessed. 
His  travels  in  the  Holy  Land  scarcely  extended  beyond  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Dr.  Unger,  the  well-known  naturalist  of  Vienna,  has  published 
an  account  §  of  the  scientific  result  of  two  journeys  which  he 
undertook  in  1858  and  i860  into  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  botany  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  fossil  Flora  of 
Euboea.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  most  remarkable  new' 
species  that  he  found  are  delineated  by  the  system  of  nature-printing 
which  is  a  good  deal  used  upon  the  Continent.  He  closes  the 

*  Wie  und  Wann.  Ein  ernstes  Wort  iiber  die  Fragen  und  Ausgaben  der 
Zeit.  Von  J.  P.  Becker,  Ded  deutschen  Nation  gewidmet.  Genf.  Deutsche 
Verlagshalle.  London:  Thimm.  1862. 

f  Die  Lander  am  untern  Rio  bravo  del  Norte.  Yon  Adolph  Ulide. 
Heidelberg  :  Mohr.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

J  Aus  dem  lieiligen  Lande.  Von  Constantine  Tiscliendorff.  Leipsic : 
Brockhaus.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

§  Wissenschaftliche  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  in  G riechenland  und  in  den 
Ionischen  Inseln.  Von  Dr.  Fr.  Unger.  Wien:  Braumuller.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 
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work  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  question  whether,  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  there  is  in  Greece  and  the  East  a  capacity 
for  returning  to  its  ancient  prosperity.  By  a  full  comparison  of 
ancient  accounts  with  present  facts,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  country.  But  there  is  a  very  serious  accidental  change.  So 
far  as  the  mere  forces  of  nature  go,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor  from  returning  to  their  old 
fertility.  It  has  been  destroyed  by  man,  and  could  be  restored  by 
man.  The  wholesale  destruction  of  the  woods  has  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  barrenness  with  which  those  countries  have  been 
smitten.  The  vast  wood  fires,  kindled  partly  by  the  hordes  of 
invaders  who,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  followed  each  other 
upon  that  soil,  partly  by  the  shepherds,  to  gain  fresh  pastures,  have 
gradually  deprived  the  climate  of  its  moisture,  and  the  ground  of 
its  fertility.  The  instrument  by  which  the  barrenness  of  those 
regions  is  perpetuated  is  still  more  insignificant  than  its  original 
cause.  It  is  the  goat.  The  ordinary  operations  of  nature  would, 
in  the  course  of  time,  restore  the  woods  that  have  been  destroyed, 
but  for  the  large  number  of  goats  the  scanty  population  maintains. 
These  have  no  pasture  to  live  on  in  summer,  for  the  arid  climate 
dries  it  up,  and  they  consequently  eat  off  the  shoots  of  trees  just 
springing  out  of  the  ground.  But  if,  by  the  operation  of  any 
causes,  the  woods  were  ever  to  be  suffered  to  grow  again,  Dr. 
Unger's  view  is  that  fertility  would  return,  and  the  old  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  East  would  be  restored. 

A  learned  treatise  * * * §  upon  the  date  of  Buddha’s  death,  and  other 
Indian  dates  depending  on  it,  by  Professor  Westergaard  of  Kopen- 
hagen,  has  been  translated  from  the  Danish,  and  published  at 
Breslau.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  to  fix  Buddha’s  death 
at  a  date  considerably  later  than  that  which  is  usually  assumed. 
The  Professor  places  it  in  the  years  368-370  B.c.  Together  with 
this  treatise  is  translated  another  upon  the  condition  of  Literature 
in  the  earliest  years  of  Indian  society. 

A  treatise  on  John  of  Salisbury,  by  Dr.  Schaarsclnnidt,f  may  be 
credited  with  having  thoroughly  exhausted  a  not  very  extensive 
subject.  It  is  only  by  making  him  the  peg  for  a  treatise  upon 
mediaeval  philosophy,  that  an  octavo  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  can  be  extracted  from  the  remains  of  so  moderate  a  celebrity. 
His  life,  properly  so  called,  only  furnishes  material  for  a  seventh 
part  of  that  space. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  International  Exhibition  has  been  a 
tolerably  rich  harvest  of  German  books  upon  London.  We  have 
already  noticed  some;  and  we  have  two  more  before  us  now. 
Baedeker’s  London  J  is  well  worthy  the  reputation  its  publisher 
has  established  by  his  handbooks.  It  is  as  complete  in  its  details, 
and  as  j  udicious  in  its  selection  of  information,  as  any  that  he  has 
published  on  other  countries.  Not  the  least  evidence  of  the 
judgment  with  which  it  has  been  compiled  is  the  care  with  which 
the  author  avoids  any  disquisitions  upon  the  manners  and  customs 
of  English  society.  lie  confines  himself  entirely  to  indisputable 
facts,  and  dismisses  all  questions  of  etiquette  and  social  habit  with 
the  observation  that  a  man  of  ordinary  politeness  and  vigilance  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  giving  offence.  The  English  reader, 
therefore,  who,  encouraged  by  familiarity  with  previous  works  of 
the  kind,  reads  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  with 
its  blunders,  will  be  wholly  disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
doubt  whether  any  extant  English  work  on  London  will  give  the 
English  reader  so  much  useful  information  about  his  own  capital 
city  as  this  German  Handbook. 

M.  Julius  Rodeuberg’s  Tag  und  Nacht  in  London, §  is  a  book  of 
a  different  stamp.  It  is  written,  not  to  guide  those  who  go  to 
London,  but  to  amuse  those  who  stay  at  home.  It  is  a  smart, 
brilliant  description  of  various  scenes,  high  and  low,  in  London, 
written  more  with  the  verve  and  freedom  of  a  French  feuilletoniste 
than  the  solidity  of  a  German  traveller.  But  M.  Rodenberg,  in 
all  his  works,  appears  to  have  set  before  himself  the  task,  in  which 
he  has  very  fairly  succeeded,  of  showing  that  German  in  skilful 
hands  can  be  nearly  as  sprightly  as  French.  In  both  languages, 
however,  we  are  accustomed  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
effect  can  only  be  attained  by  an  occasional  liberality  as  to 
facts.  We  may  pardon  to  an  enthusiastic  admirer  the  epithet 
“emerald  green”  to  the  grimy  verdure  of  Hyde  Park.  But 
we  must  demur  to  the  view  that  all  the  lady  riders  in 
Rotten  Row  are  to  be  ranked  as  pretty  liorsebreakers,  or  that  the 
suicide  of  seduced  maidens  in  the  Serpentine  is  sufficiently  frequent 
to  be  described  as  if  it  were  a  regular  institution.  And  M. 
Rodenberg  must  have  been  terribly  enamoured  of  an  effective 
climax  when  he  sums  up  the  miseries  which  the  title  of 
’Buckingham  has  brought  upon  its  possessors,  by  saying  of  the  late 
Duke,  “  that  the  sympathy  of  his  creditors  made  his  son  steward 
of  the  estates  which  he  had  squandered.’’  Many  small  licences  of 
this  kind  do  not,  however,  prevent  the  book  from  being  a  very 
agreeable,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  truthful  picture  of  London 
and  London  life.  It  is  all  seen  through  a  rose-coloured  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  possibly  the  constant  eulogy  may  seem  duller  to  his 

*  Ueber  den  dltesten  Zeitrum  dcr  Indischen  Geschichte  mit  Riicksicht  atif 
die  Literatur.  Ueber  Buddha's  Todesjahr  und  einige  andere  Zeitpunkte.  V011 
N.  Westergaard.  Aus  dem  Danischen  iibersetzt.  Breslau  :  Maske.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

j  Johannes  Saresberiensis  nacli  Leber. 1  und  Studien,  Schriften  und  Philo¬ 
sophic.  Von  Dr.  C.  Schaarschmidt.  Leipzig  :  Trubner.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate.  1862. 

\  London  und  seine  Umgebung.  Handbuch  fitr  Reisende.  Von  K.  Baedeker. 
Coblenz  :  Baedeker.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

§  Tag  und  Nacht  in  London.  Von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Berlin  :  Seehagen. 
London :  Bender.  1862. 


native  readers  than  to  those  who  belong  to  the  nation  that  is  the 
subject  of  it.  But  his  panegyric  is  very  catholic.  He  concludes 
his  book  with  an  almost  rapturous  description  of  the  ladies  whom 
he  met  and  danced  with  at  the  “  National  Assembly  Rooms,”  and 
then  breaks  off  into  melancholy  reflections  on  “  these  beautiful 
creatures  who,  about  midnight,  appear  in  the  streets  of  London  to 
us  strangers  as  fairy-like,  shining  beings,  in  the  witchery  and 
brilliancy  of  a  London  night,”  &c.  &c.  He  certainly  deserves 
good  words  from  us,  for  he  must  have  come  over  to  England  with 
a  most  unflinching  determination  to  admire  everything  English. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  “  fairy-like  beings  ”  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  as  among  the  beautiful  sights  of  London. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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pOYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

finder  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON.  Sole 
Lessee*.  On  Monday,  September  22.  and  Friday,  26,  SONNAMBULA.  O11  Tuesday,  23, 
DINORAH.  On  Wednesday,  24,  MARITANA.  On  Thursday,  25,  CROWN  DIAMONDS. 
On  Saturday,  27.  THE  ROSE  OF  CASTII.LE.  Commence  at  Eight. _ 

1VTR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

.LVJL  w;ii  K;ve  their  new  and  highly  successful  Entertainment  entitled  THE  FAMILY 
LEGEND  written  hv  Tom  Taylor.  Esq.;  followed  by  Mr.  John  Parry’s  Musical  Narrative 
of  A  COLLEEN  BAWN,  every  Evening  (except  Saturday)  at  S,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
Afternoons  at  3,  at  the  ltoyal  Gallery  of  Illustration,  14  Regent  Street.  Unreserved 
Seats,  Is.,  2s.;  Stalls,  3s.;  Stall  Cnairs,  5s.,  secured  in  advance  without  fee,  at  the  Gallery,  and  at 
Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.’s,  261  Recent  Street. _ _ 

/CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall. — 

NJ  -pile  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eio-ht.  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls, 3s.; 
Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s, 
28  Piccadilly. _ _ _ 

JPEDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

-D  (he  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria.  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  Szc.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
doily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  is. _ 

PRIVATE  SECRETARY  or  COMPANION.  — A  Gentleman 

1  0f  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  conversant  with  several  Modern  Languages,  and 
proficient  in  Fine  Arts,  is  open  to  on  Engagement.  Advertiser  lias  always  moved  in  the  best 
society.  Most  unexceptionable  references.  No  objection  to  travel — Address,  X.,  care  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Marlin,  51  isnniiuntli  Street.  Regent’s  Pork.  N.W, _ 

pOLONIAL  PRESS.  —  An  opening  presents  itself  to  a  Gentle- 

VV  man  of  first-class  qualifications  to  Edit  a  lending  Daily  Newspaper  in  one  of  the  principal 
Colonies,  possessed  of  great  resources  and  a  fine  ciimate.  Address,  stating  qualifications  and 
references.  A.  li.  C..  care  of  Messrs.  Cowan  &  Co.,  77  Cannon  Street.  E  C. _ 


rpHE  CENTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  of  ART,  SOUTH 

JL  KENSINGTON,  for  Male  and  Female  Students,  and  the  METROPOLITAN  SCHOOLS 
of  ART,  at  43  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BI.OOM.SBURY,  for  Female  Classes  only;  Spitaltields, 
Crispin  Street;  Finsbury,  William  Street,  Wilmington  Square;  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse, 
Goswell  Street:  Rotherhithe,  Grammar  School,  Deptford  Road;  St.  Martin’s,  Castle  Street, 
Lon^  Acre  ;  Lambeth,  St.  Oswald’s  Place,  Upper  Kennington  Lane  ;  Hampstead,  Di-pensary 
Building  ;  Christchurch,  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  Cannon  Street;  and  St.  Mary’s,  Hide  Place, 
VincenfSquare,  Westminster— will  Re-open  on  Wednesday,  October  1. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. _ 

TN  the  UPPER  and  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS,  Peckham,  London, 

JL  S.E.  (Pi  ivate),  every  Pupil  is,  as  far  as  possible,  well  grounded  in  English,  made  to  write  a 
hand  fit  for  business,  and  trained  to  be  quick  at  Accounts.  French  and  German  are  taught  by 
native  Masters,  and  spoken  by  the  Principal.  Eminent  Special  Teachers  attend  the  Senior 
Classes.  The  institutions  of  the  metropolis  for  science  and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  museums 
and  exhibitions,  are  frequently  visited  for  educational  purposes.  Pecklmm  Rye  Common  is 
near  the  school  premises  are  large,  and  the  general  accommodation  for  boarders  is  superior. 
Terms  moderate,  and  strictly  inclusive. _ JOHN  YEAI\  LL.1J.,  &c. 


rpo  THE  CLERGY,  READING  SOCIETIES,  &c.  — The 

JL  CHEAPEST  HOUSE  in  LONDON  for  Books  and  Stationery.— GEORGE  SEELEY, 
30  Argyle  Street,  Regent  Street  (removed  from  2  Hanover  Street). 
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IV.  Chemistry. 


EXAMINATIONS  for  SCIENCE  CERTIFICATES  of  the 

^  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  will  take  place  at  tlie  Offices  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensingt  n,  on  the  days  shown  below. 

The  examinations  will  last  each  day  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  with  one  hour’s  intermission  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  except  on  the  days  for  Subject  1.,  and  Chemical  Analysis. 

Candidates  for  certificates  who  have  registered  their  names  must  attend  at  10  minutes  before 
10  a.m.,  at  the  Offices,  South  Kensington,  on  the  day  or  days  which  are  indicated  for  the  subjects 
they  wish  to  be  examined  in. 

Group. 

I.  Practical  Plane  and  Descriptive  (Subject  1.  {xuesdav’ November  4* 

Drn w-etry ’  ^ec*ian*ca*  aul*  Machines  Subject  2 _ Wednesday,  November  5. 

.Drawing,  . . (.Subject  3 _ Thursday,  November  6. 

n-vr.„i •  1  rn,  /Subject  1  — Friday,  November  7. 

.  Mechanical  Physics  . /Subject  2 _ Saturday,  November  8. 

TTT  -r,, _ , _ .  ,  /Subject  1—Mond.ay,  November  17,  mom. 

III.  Experimental  Physics  . /Subject  2— Monday,  November  17,  after. 

/(Friday,  November  14,  morn.  (Analysis  on 
Subject  1.  <  Friday  afternoon,  November  14,  and 
1  (  Saturday,  November  15.*) 

(.Subject  2 _ Friday,  November  14 ,  after. 

V.  Geology  and  Mineralogy . 

VI.  Physiology  and  Zoology  . 

VII.  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physio-  (Subject  1 _ Tuesday,  November  18. 

logy . (Subject  2 — Wednesday,  November  19. 

-crrrr  -vr/r,;™  1  Subject  1.— Thursday,  November  20. 

VIII.  Minin*  and  Metallurgy . (Subject  2 _ Friday,  .November  21. 

*  As  many  Students  as  possible  who  take  up  only  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  do  their  Analysis 
on  Friday  afternoon  ;  the  rest  on  Saturday.  Analysis-tables  are  allowed. 

N.B.  Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  before  October  15,  except  those  coming  up  in 
Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing  and  Building  Construction,  who  must  send  in  their  names 
by  October  5. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

r> O YAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

^  Director— Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

The  Prospectus  for  the  Session,  commencing  on  October  6,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
[Registrar.  The  Courses  of  Instruction  embrace  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Hofmann  ;  Physics,  by 
Prof.  Tyndall;  Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Huxley;  Geology,  by  Prof.  Ramsay;  Mineralogy  and 
Mining,  by  Mr.  Wariugton  Smyth  ;  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  Percy;  and  Applied  Mechanics,  by 
Prof.  Willis.  TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

■[V/riSS  LOUISA  DREWRY’S  GREEK  and  LATIN  CLASSES 

— *-■-  for  LADIES _ The  Michaelmas  Term  (when  Ladies  can  join  any  of  the  Classes)  will 

commence  on  Monday,  October  6.  Miss  DREWRY  is  forming  Classes  for  Younger  Pupils. 
She  also  prepares  Boys  in  Classics  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.,  and  Reads  with  Private  Pupils. — 
51  Finchley  New  Road,  N.W. 

\\/rOOLWICII,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  and  the  CIVIL 

»  ’  SERVICE— The  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cor;  Christi  Col]., 
Cambridge  ;  late  Assistant  Examiner  of  Direct  Indian  Cadets,  and  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Engineers;  and  for  some  years  Assistant  Mathematical  and  Classical  Professor  in  the  R,  I. 
Military  College  at  Addiscombe,  prepares  SIX  PUPILS,  and  has  at  present  a  Vacancy. — 
Address,  The  Limes,  Croydon. 

A  N  M.A.  of  OXFORD,  and  Fellow  of  Lis  College,  who  is 

intending  to  winter  in  a  warm  climate,  will  be  clad  to  hear  of  a  Pupil  or  Pupils  to 
accompany  him  to  Egypt,  Madeira,  or  the  South  of  Europe.  References,  on  application. 
Address,  M.A.,  6  Euston  Road.  King’s  Cross,  N.W. 

A  MARRIED  GRADUATE,  without  Family,  M.A.  Oxford, 

and  educated  at  Eton — who  has  had  experience  in  Private  Tuition  at  Eton  and  in 
families— purposing  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Italy,  wishes  to  meet  with 
one  or  two  Pupils  to  accompany  him.  Terms  and  all  particulars  may  be  learnt  by  applying, 
by  letter,  to  Italicus,  Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

nCWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Four  Vacancies.  M.  A.,  6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 

SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ 

rT<0  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS.  —  PASSPORTS  and 

VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelplii 
Theatre. — N.  B.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

'  Copies  of  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Motley’s  “United 
Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  “  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia 
Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

_ Bull’s  Library,  19  noil es  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London ,  W. 

VfO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

L ~  ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  (plain!.— RODRIGUES’ 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,  5  quires  for  6d.; 
Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Gd.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CA  HD- PLATE  elegantly  engraved, and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d.,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

'A/TESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  LIST.— The  quality  may  be 

-*-*-*-  judged  by  their  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  the  International  Exhibition ;  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Department,  Class  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  Class  XXXVI.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  Cases,  Pocket- 
Books,  Purses,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Chess-Boards,  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Apparatus,  Desks, 
Workboxes.  Inkstands;  the  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  superior  Razors,  Scissors,  and  Penknives; 
the  best  Table  Cutlery  and  Electro  Plate;  Papier  Mach^  Tea-trays,  Waiters,  and  a  variety  of 
first-class  ornamental  pieces  in  Papier  Mache;  Parisian  Novelties  in  Ormolu,  Postage  Balances, 
Courier  Bags,  Picnic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Wine  and  Spirit  Flasks,  Mediaeval 
Articles,  and  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

Mr.  Bazin  having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  a  Juror  in  Class  XXXVI. 
of  the  International  Exhibition  (dressing-cases,  &c.),  the  firm  were  by  this  circumstance  pre¬ 
cluded  from  competing  for  a  prize  medal.  A  medal  was  awarded  them  in  Class  XXXII.  (cutlery). 

112  Regent  Street,  W.,  and 

4  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (fourth  house  from  Cornhill). 

Catalogues  post  free. 
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nPAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  bad  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  S:  CO. 


L 


DR.  DE  JOFGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

IGIIT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sib  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dn.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil." 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“  I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  iu 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  DF.  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  posshjly  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  consignees: 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTION.  —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


A.D.  1720. 

•ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Charter  of  his  Majesty  George  the  First.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch  Office,  29  Pall  Mall, 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub-  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors • 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Edward  Maxwell  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph Edlmann,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nels«»n,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  W.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes.  Esq.  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Medical  Referee ,  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

T^OTICE _ The  usual  fifteen  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling  due  at 

Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  14. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 
terms. 

In  the  Life  Department,  assurances  are  granted  with  participation  in  Profits,  or,  at  lower 
Premiums,  without  such  participation. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  persons  who  preferred 
that  form  of  Bonus. 

The  di  visions  of  Profit  take  place  every  fi  ve  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £15,000  may  be  insured  on  one  life. 

This  Corporation  affords  to  the  Assured  — 

Liberal  participation  in  Profits,— with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,— with  the  guarantee 
of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

Royal  Exchange ,  London. _ ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

T  .ONDON  LIFE  ASSOCIATION,  81  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

' ■  Instituted  180G. 

President— O H ARLES  FRANKS,  Esq. 

Vice-President— JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 

Trustees . 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  I  Robert  Hnnbnry,  Esq. 

Alfred  Head,  Esq.  |  Bonamy  Dobree,  Esq. 

The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  members  assured.  The  surplus 
is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a  reduction  of  the  premiums  after  seven 
yearly  payments  have  been  made. 

If  the  present  rate  of  reduction  be  maintained,  persons  now  effecting  assurances  will  be  en¬ 
titled,  after  seven  years,  to  a  reduction  of  733  per  cent.,  whereby  each  £10  of  annual  premium 
will  be  reduced  to  £2  13s. 

This  Society  has  paid  in  claims  more  than  . £1.330,000 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to .  6,500,000 

Its  accumulated  fund  exceeds . .  2,750, ooo 

And  its  gross  income  is  upwards  of  .  340,000 

Assurances  may  be  effected  up  to  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission,  nevertheless  the  new  assurances  effected 
in  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to  £321,315,  and  the  new  annual  premiums  to  £12,083. 

EDWARD  D'  X’KFR.  Secretary. 


E 


EQUITABLE  ASSURANCE 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 


OFFICE, 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

II.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  tlie  last  “  rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  fhture 

divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December,  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  luture  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  of  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

_ _ ___________________ _ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary . 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C _ INSTITUTED  1820.  7 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq.,  Deputy  •Chairman. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  II.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm,  Cottam,  Esq. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq, 
Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thos.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


PROFITS.— Four- fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year 
The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS — The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  the  4th  of  January  1842 
vary  trom  £)/8  to  £16  » 5s.  per  cent,  on  tlie  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  alter  the  4th  of  January  1842  vary  in 
like  manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.- A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the. issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
value  Wlt  l  1 118  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prcspectuses  and  further  information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Umce,  ib  Fall  Mall ;  or  ot  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

_ _ _ _ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

CHARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

^  CHINA. 

Head  Office— 20 Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Rcyal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital  £644,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Shangliae. 

.  £lie  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  ot  credit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at.  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  known  on  application. 

(A  GOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  ot  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention. 

t.O  I\l  MIPS,  finrl  W  ill  ,1  ft  l  \  rd  ova  Mr  l  r»  (Vwyyi  il  (  ti\n  f  n  nnni  juliulu  .... ......  1  .-..-..-.It,  1 1  .  . 


Price  Is. ;  or  free  by  post  for  13  si  amps. 

rjPEN 


-L  POT 


PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM.  —  Sums  of 


FIFTY 

POUNDS  to  TEN  THOUSAND  POUNDS  may  be  INVESTED  for  SEVEN  YE  \RS 
to  pay  the  above  interest,  without  partnership  liability,  and  with  less  risk  than  any  ordinary 
Joint  Stock  enterprise.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  to  Gentl  men  riving 
Banker’s  reference  to  A.  G.,  Universal  Advertising  Office,  26  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden.  ** 

TO  COUNTRY  VISITORS. -A  small  but  powerful  Double 

-®-  GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibition,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  pair  of  hand  spectacles.  A  most  acceptable  present  for  c’ountry  friends. 
Pr^e  30s.  At  Callaghan’s,  Optician.  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street  Post 
free  on  remittance.  Sole  Agent  lor  the  celebrated  glasses  by  Voigtliinder,  Vienna. 
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45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLEE’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 

"RENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  •  3  15s.  to  £33  10s.  ;  bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s.  ;  steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  •  11  ;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  £3  3s.  to  •  18;  chimney-pieces,  from  £i  8s.  to  £100  ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  4s. 

The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 

upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers.  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney  pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews,  London. 

CHUBB  &  SON — “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  also  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

YMIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATKNT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

.,TTT_„  „„,T  _  Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  5 7  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

T^URNISII  your  LIOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  :  they 

are  the  cheapest  in  the  end — Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on 
application  or  post-free.  This  List  embraces  the  leading  articles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery,  Electro- plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats,  &c — Deane  &  Co.,  London  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  1700. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

^  FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1802.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS — 21  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 

LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

TTEAL  &  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring 

A  JL  Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome. 

The  “  Sommier  Elasttque  Portatif”  is  made  in  Three  separate  parts,  and  when  joined  to¬ 
gether  has  all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  MaUress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of  wool  or  horse¬ 
hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very  liable  ;  the  prices,  also, 
are  much  below  those  of  the  best  spring  mattresses,  viz. :  — 

3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £2  5  0  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £3  0  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  „  „  .  2  10  0  5  ft.  „  „  ....  3  5  0 

4  ft.  „  .  2  15  0  5  ft.  6  in.  „  _  3  10  0 

The  “  Sommier  Elastique  Portatif,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of  elasticity,  dura¬ 
bility,  cleanliness,  portability,  nnd  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent  free  by  post. 
Heal  &  Son,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

XT AR LAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application — 33  Routhnmpton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

T-J  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORS,  114,  116,  118,  120, 

— *“  •  Regent  Street,  22  Cornliill,  London;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

AUTUMNAL  DRESS.-FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

Nicoll’s  Neglige  Angola  Suits,  Two  Guineas. 

Nicoll’s  Angola  Trousers,  Sixteen  Shillings. 

FOR  LADIES. 

Nicoll’s  Waterproof  Jackets  and  Cloaks^  for  the  sea-side  or  travelling,  One  Guinea  each. 

FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Nicoll’s  Knickerbocker  and  other  Suits,  One  Guinea  each. 

~D  INOCULAR  GLASSES  (BURROW’S),  unequalled  for 

high  DEFINING  POWER  and  BRILLIANT  FIELD.  Price,  3J  and  6  Guineas, 
in  Sling  Cases,  sent  on  receipt  of  post-office  order  to  W.  andj.  BURROW,  Great  Malvern. 
London  agents— City  :  WALES  &  M'CULLOCH,  32  Ludgate  Street,  and  56  Cheapside. 
West  End  :  B.  ARNOLD,  72  Baker  Street. 

TNTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattres3  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker’s  Patent.” 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

“®“  door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.  B.  _  PRIZE  MEDAL  awarded 
for  THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS,  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  and 
KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 

pRIZE  MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
Prices  on  application  to 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. 

(  tLD  BOTTLED  PORT. —  20,000  dozens  laid  down  during 

the  last  40  Years. 

NOW  BOTTLING,  100  PIPES  — 1858  VINTAGE. 

Pasto  Sherries,  Moselles,  Hocks,  and  Champaignes.  First  Growth  Clarets,  Burgundies, 
and  very  old  Virgin  Marsalas,  &c. 

Price  Lists  of  all  Wmes  Past  Free. 

GEOEGE  SMITH,  86  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

HANDBOOK  OF  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

rjHHE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  COMPARA- 

-F  TIVE  GRAMMAR,  applied  to  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Clark,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Proprietary  School,  Taunton. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

HP I IE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

Stock  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Liqupurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  28s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Lcoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 

ARTHUR,  COPPER,  &  CO. 

A  New  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

nniLE  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By 

■JL  W.  R.  Ghove,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academies 
of  Rome,  Turin,  &c.  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged;  with  Notes  and 
References. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

AUININE.  —  Dr.  HASSALL’S  Report  on  WATERS’S 

QUININE  WINE  recommends  its  use,  and  the  Medical  Profession  generally  testify 
to  its  value  and  importance.  Robert  Waters,  2  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Chemists,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at  30s.  a  dozen. 
Wholesale  Agents,  Edward  Lewis  &  Co.,  Worcester. 

***  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  SEE  CLASS  2. 

Now  ready,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  3  vols.  £1  11s.  6d. 

lY/TEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE  in  BOTH  HEMI- 

SPHERES.  By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq. 

“  For  startling  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  perilous  enterprise,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
death  in  some  of  its  most  cruel  forms,  wild  alternations  of  love  and  vengeance,  and 
experiences  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  human  conduct,  from  that  which  leaves  throughout  the 
remainder  of  life  a  perfume  of  grateful  remembrance  to  that  which  stirs  up  feelings  of  6uch 
loathing  and  contempt,  that  language  is  too  weak  a  vehicle  to  convey  them.  These  volumes 
run  away  altogether  from  any  novel  we  have  recently  met  with.  We  cannot  think  of  any  hook 
which  resembles  this  more  nearly  in  some  parts  than  the  4  Confessions  of  Rousseau.’  ” — Daily 
News. 

“  This  is  not  a  novel,  though  with  all  the  variety  and  interest  of  fiction.  It  is  the  strange, 
wonderful,  candid  autobiography  of  a  man  of  good  family,  which  will  cause  some  addition  to 
the  finall  talk  of  the  town.  These  volumes  will  no  doubt  read  their  lesson  of  a  modern  road  to 
ruin.  They  have  all  that  individuality  of  character  which  gives  a  book  genuine  interest  and 
sure  success.” — Examiner. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

HP  URTLE.  —  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.; 
pints,  5s.  6d.:  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others. 

J.  McCALL  &  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  IIOUNDSDITCH,  N.E. 

***  Prize  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Provisions  without  over-cooking,  whereby 
freshness  and  flavour  is  retained. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

This  day,  No.  24,  Shilling  Volume  Library,  complete,  Is. 

A/fADAME  PRUDENCE.  By  Thomas  Archer. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

QAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

►c?  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

-***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

This  day,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  Vol.  IV.  of 

A  LL  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  An  Illustrated  Record  of 

-A*-  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe.  Edited  by  W.  F. 
Ainsworth,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Exquisitely  Illustrated.  Also,  Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  7s.  6d.  each. 
London :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

rpEETII  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Mr.  LEWIN 

A  MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMKLLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas.  For 
the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet.  Consultation  free. 

Now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  Vol.  III.  of 

nPHE  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE.  The  cheapest  volume  ever 

published,  containing  534  pages  of  entertaining  and  instructive  Literature,  with  Engravings 
from  designs  by  the  most  eminent  artists. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

OIS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

JL  paraffin,  Is.  8d.per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  H.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 

16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. 

This  day,  never  before  published,  2s. 

T TNDISCOVEREI)  CRIMES.  By  “Waters,”  Author  of 

“  Recollections  of  a  Police  Officer,”  “  Experiences  of  a  Real  Detective,”  & c.  &c. 

N.B _ This  intensely  interesting  work  surpasses  in  dramatic  effect  and  narrative  power 

anything  hitherto  produced. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock.  158  Fleet  Street. 

OIIERWOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.” — Belmont,  Vauxhat.l. 

This  day,  never  before  published,  complete,  2s. 

ORICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  be  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

41b.,  £lb.,  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
“Price’s  Patent.”  — Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S. 

13ECOLLECTIONS  of  an  IRISH  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 

^  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  H.  R.  Addison. 

***  This  work  records  the  extraordinary  career,  extending  over  thirty  years,  of  the  late 
celebrated  Major  Vokes,  Chief  Police  Magistrate  of  Munster,  his  surprising  pursuit  of 
“Whiteboys,”  “Terry  Alts,”  and  “ Pecp-o-Day  Boys,”  and  his  marvellous  escapes  from  all 
kinds  of  plots  to  entrap  and  assassinate  him. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

.(ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey _ Sold  in  bottles.  3s.6d.,  6s.,  and  11s.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 

ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 

Next  week  will  be  published,  4to.  with  several  plates,  Part  I.  of 

nPHE  NORTII-ATLANTIC  SEA-BED  :  comprising  a  Diary 

-**-  of  the  Voyage  on  board  H.M.S.  Bulldog,  in  1860  ;  together  with  Observations  on  the 
Presence  of  Animal  Life,  and  the  Formation  and  Nature  of  Organic  Deposits,  at  great  depths 
in  the  Ocean.  By  G.  C.  Wallich,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. 

UIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London  ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Book  8. 

lYINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  nnd  as  a  Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

AN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

V-x  0f  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

IT  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

*  r  unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Soldin  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  fid.  each  (Is-  packets  sent  free  by  post 
lor  14  stamps),  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Puul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d. ;  post  free  32  stamps, 

nPIIE  EAR  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  and  on  the  Pre- 

J-  vention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Square. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Is.;  post  free  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR,  arising  from 

;  Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgic  Headache.  ltf  nsiiaw,  356  Strand,  TV. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  Sec. 

[September  20,  1862 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Will  be  published  on  the  30th  inst. 

rrilE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XLIV.,  OCTOBER,  1862. 

Contents  : 

I.  ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS:  DR.  LTJSIIIN GTON’S  JUDGMENT. 

H.  THE  BRITISH  SEA-FISHERIES. 

III.  ROADS  AND  RAILS. 

IV.  GIBRALTAR. 

V.  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

VI.  IDEES  NAPOLEON IENNES  :  TnE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

VII.  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTIES  IN  INDIA. 

VIII.  THE  SLAVE  POWER. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE:-!.  Theology  and  Philosophy.- . 

2.  Polities,  Sociology,  and  Travels. — 3.  Science.  — 4.  History  and 
Biography. — 5.  Belles  Lettres. 

London  :  Tbobner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


TRIE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — ADVERTISEMENTS 

-L  for  the  October  Number  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  by  the  25th  ;  BILLS  by  the  27th 
instant. 

London  :  Trcbneh  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


nnilE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

insertion  in  the  forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  4th,  and  BILLS  by  the  8th  of  October. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


RATIONAL  REVIEW,  No.  XXX.  —  ADVERTISEMENTS 

^  for  the  forthcoming  Number  are  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  by  the  23rd : 
BILLS  and  PROSPECTUSES  by  the  25th  instant. 

Chapman  &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

TRIE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  Sept,  20,  1862~  3d.’ 

-■*-  Contents  : 

A  Plea  for  the  Executioner —  Pawnbrokers  and  Leaving-Shops  —  Governor  Kennedy  on 
Convict  Discipline  — The  Brussels  International  Congress  —  On  the  Distribution  of  Suicide  in 
England  —  Noxious  Vapours — Diplomatic  Education  —  Law  and  Lawyers — Ladies  and 
Learned  Societies  —  Marriages  of  Consanguinity— The  Islands  of  the  Fijis—  The  Day. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  Avgust  in  neat  wrapper  is  now  ready ,  Is.  3d. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street, Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 


'YTICTOR  HUGO  at  BRUSSELS.  —  An  Account  of  the 

*  Banquet  given  to  Victor  Hugo  at  Brussels,  on  Tuesday,  will  appear  exclusively  in  THE 
QUEEN  of  this  day.  6d.  A  Copy  for  7  stamps — 346  Strand,  W.C. 


Just  published,  2s.  6d.  Part  I.  of 

rPIIE  HERALD  and  GENEALOGIST.  Contents  :— The 

Ancient  Writers  on  Armory —  Change  of  Name  by  Enrolment  in  Chancery  —  Grants 
of  Arms  to  the  Ironmongers  of  London  —  General  Le  ill’s  Acced^ns  of  Armory —  The  Heraldic 
Exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries — How  to  Print  Armorial  Blason  —  Heraldic  Notes 
and  Queries. 

Nichols  &  Sons,  25  Parliament  Street. 


~j^>  ATHING  at  BIARRITZ. — See  FUN  this  week.  One  Penny. 


Now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  Magenta  cloth,  gilt,  4s.  6d.;  post  free,  5s.,  the 

QECOND  VOLUME  of  FUN,  with  Engravings  by  talented 

Artists,  and  Humorous  Articles  by  distinguished  Writers. 

Office,  80  Fleet  Street,  London. 


TRIE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE.— 

Now  publishing,  a  Shilling  Edition,  as  well  as  a  Sixpenny  Edition,  of  the  ENGLISH¬ 
WOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE.  Subco»ibers  will  be  good  enough  to  gbe  their  Book¬ 
sellers  instructions  as  to  which  edition  they  wi:  h  to  receive  in  future.  The  Sixpenny  Edition 
remuins  exactly  the  same  as  before,  in  6ize,  contents,  and  p«ice.  The  Shilling  Edition  com¬ 
prises,  beyond  the  contents  of  the  Sixpenny  Magazine,  a  Supplemental  Shet  t  of  Fashions,  Dress, 
and  Needlework  Besides  this  Supplement,  equal  to  32  pages,  there  is  also  included  in  the 
Shilling  Edition  an  extra  Fashion  Plate  of  large  size,  and,  occasionally,  a  piece  of  traced 
Muslin,  Cambric,  or  other  material,  ready  for  working.  London:  S.  O.  Bekton,248  Strand, 
W.C.  A  specimen  Number  of  the  Magazine  will  be  sent  for  6  postage  stamps  ;  and  of  the 
Magazine  and  Supplement  for  12  stamps. 


Ready  on  October  1,  1862,  demy  8vo.  32  pp.  3d. 

THE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  MAGAZINE. 

_ London  ;  Weeks  &  Co,,  44  Paternoster  Row. _ 

TYRINKING  FOUNTAIN,  MAIDSTONE.— THE  BUILDER 

OF  THIS  DAY  contains:  Fine  View  of  new  Drinking-Fountain,  Maidstone— The  Fres¬ 
coes  in  Westminster  Palace— Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus— View  of  St.  Paul’s,  Southport- 
Colour  Printing— Bull-ringing— Notes  in  the  Exhibition— Clifton  College,  Bristol — Works  in 
Blackburn— On  “  Squaring  the  Circle  ”— St.  Mary’s  T ower,  Taunton— Traces  of  Ancient  British 
Towns  upon  the  Cheviots’— Utilizing  Roof  Tops— Duke  of  Northumberland’s  New  Churches— 
Church- building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c.  4d.;  by  post  5d. 

1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Newsmen. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS  IN  WE  ALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

This  dav,  a  New  Edition,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

tyilE  ELEMENTS  of  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 

By  James  Hann,  late  Mathematical  Master  of  King’s  College  School,  London.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  Charles  A.  Dowlino,  C.E.,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Forming  Vol.  XCII.  of  WE  ALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

This  dny,  Fifth  Edition,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  Is.  6d. 

A  RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  BLASTING  and 

QUARRYING  of  STONE  for  Building  and  other  purposes,  and  on  the  BLOWING  UP 
of  BRIDGES.  By  General  Sir  John  Bukgoyne,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  &c.  &c.  Together  with  an 
Addenda  on  the  Non-Success  of  similar  undertakings,  &c. 

Forming  Vol.  XXXV.  of  WE  ALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

Nearly  ready,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

H ADDON’S  RUDIMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  for  the  use  of 

Schools  and  Self-Instruction.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  Additions 
and  numerous  Examples.  By  Abraham  Arman,  Schoolmaster  of  Thurleigh.  Beds. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

Nearly  ready,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

TYEY  to  IIADDON’S  ARITHMETIC;  containing’ Answers  to 

all  that  Work,  and  Solutions  of  all  such  Exercises  as  are  likely  to  present  any  difficulty. 
By  Abraham  Arman  Sch  olmaster,  Thurleigh,  Beds. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

In  preparation,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

TRIE  HANDBOOK  of  the  TELEGRAPH :  a  comprehensive 

Guide  to  Telegraphy,  Telegraph  Clerks’ Remembrancer,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  for 
Employment  in  the  Telegraph  Service.  Containing  Suggestions  to  Applicants,  and  a  Series  of 
Instructions  in  Telegraphy,  including  the  Formation  of  the  Single  and  Double  Needle,  and 
Printing  Alphabets,  Numerals,  Annotation,  Signalling,  and  Accounts,  with  Explanations  of 
the  Forms  in  use,  copious  Exercises  and  Examples,  Rules,  Regulations,  Bye-Laws,  &c  ,  to 
which  is  added  a  list  of  Telegraph  Companies,  Extent  of  Lines,  and  Chief  Offices,  the  whole 
combining  a  variety  of  useful  and  interesting  information  to  the  general  reader,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  valuable  Companion  to  the  Telegraph  Clerk.  By  It.  Bond,  Author  of  the  “  Guide  to 
Railway  Situations.” 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

In  preparation,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cb  th,  illustrated  with  Diagrams, 

^TREATISE  on  the  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  of  the 

-t  STATIONARY,  MARINE,  and  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  with  Rules  in  Words  at 
length,  and  Examples  worked  out  for  the  use  of  Practical  Men,  forming  an  easy  Introduction 
to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  theory  of  this  important  subject.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.,  Author 
of  **  Railway  Engineering,”  ><nd  numerous  other  works  in  Wea'e’s  Scries. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

J.  S.  VIRTUE,  20  IVY  LANE,  AND  294  CITY  ROAD. 

Now  ready.  Is. 

VRIORLEY  on  the  ATIlENyEUM— the  MODEL  REVIEWER. 

SOME  REMARKS  on  a  Criticism,  in  the  44  Athenaeum  ”  of  August  23,  of  “  A  Handy- 
book  of  Social  Intercourse.”  By  William  B.  Chorley. 

James  Ridoway,  169  Piccadilly. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

A  HANDYBOOK  of  SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE- POLITICAL 

ECONOMY  for  the  MILLION. 

Loxcman  Sc  Co. 


13  GnEAT  Mahleohocgh  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


- 4 - 

rp RAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard.  I  vol. 
44  Captain  Lennard  describes  British  Columbia  as  a  country  in  which  the  steady  emigrant 
may  thrive,  whether  os  miner,  manufacturer,  or  agriculturist.  We  leave  this  lively  and 
interesting  volume  to  the  reader.” — Athenaeum .  44  A  most  valuable  accession  to  our  colonial 

literature.  Capt.  Lennard  gives  avast  amount  of  information  respecting  the  two  colonies  of 
that  kind  which  an  intending  emigrant  would  be  most  glad  to  receive.”— Daily  News . 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  44  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  All  the  Year  Round. 

CTHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

44  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving’s  life  ought  to  have  a  niche  in  every 
gallery  of  religious  biography.”"—  Saturday  Review. 

T^EMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  books— probably  the  best  woman’s  book— of  the  year.  It  is 
full  of  living  interest.  It  is  the  genuine  and  simple  utterance  of  experiences,  interesting,  touch¬ 
ing,  and  uselul  to  be  known.” — Examiner. 

T.ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Messrs.  Hurst 

AJ  &  Blackett  will  shortly  publish  the  AUTHORIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION  of  this  work.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6il. 

nPIIIRTY  YEARS’  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  Bv 

A  HENRY  F.  CHORLEY.  2  vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  Bound  and 

-E*-  Illustrated,  5s.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  IIURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

44  A  delightful  book.” — Athenaeum.  “A  book  to  be  road  and  re-read*,  tit  for  the  study  and 
consulting- room,  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.”— Lancet. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

rPHE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mavne  Reid,  Author  of  “The 

Rifle  Rangers,”  &c.  3  vols.  “In  this  brilliant  and  exciting  r<  mance  there  are  scenes 
which  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpnss,  anything  which  the  author  has  yet  achieved.” — Post.  4‘  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  require  a  book  full  of  the  most  startling  incidents  and  thrilling  ad¬ 
ventures,  traits  of  noble  heroism  and  self-sacrificing  devotion,  we  can  sincerely  recommend 
4  The  Maroon.’  ” — Observer. 

J  OIIN  and  I.  3  vols. 


Y/TEASURE  for  MEASURE.  By  the  Author  of  “Greymore.” 

-LvJL  o  a  pleasing  and  interesting  story,  and  there  is  a  refinement  about  the  author’s  style 
which  might  recommend  an  even  less  remarkable  production.”— Post. 


TOHN  ARNOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “Mathew  Paxton,”  &c. 

^  44  A  sensible  and  kindly  novel,  in  which  scenes  of  life  in  a  great  manufacturing  town  are 

pleasantly  contrasted  with  rural  sketches.”— Examiner. 


rPRUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

“This  novel  will  prove  attractive.  The  author  has  fulfilled  her  task  with  consummate 
skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season.”— Messenger. 


nnilE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGII.  By  the  Author  of 

A  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  ice  3  vols. 

“  The  author  of  this  interesting  tale  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  proved  to  the  public  her 
extraordinary  power  in  delineating  and  illustrating  the  affections.  The  lesson  is  one  of  impres¬ 
sive  force.”— Daily  News. 

1YRYANSTON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radecliffe,  Author 

of  44  Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.  2  vols. 

“  A  clever  book.”— Athenaeum.  44  A  very  well-written  story.  The  designing  and  ambitious 
Laura  is  ably  sketched.”—  Observei'. 


Yt  WEN :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  and  “No 

Church.”  3  vols.  44  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever 
and  pleasant,  and  the  tone  is  good.”— A  thenccum. 


POPULAR  ELEMENTARY  WORKS, 

By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  ADAMS, 

Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Masters  at  'Winchester  College. 


T  ATIN  EXERCISES.  Adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

-■— *  Eton  and  Edward  the  Sixth  Latin  Grammar.  Second  Thousand.  Neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

LATIN  DELECTUS.  Similarly  adapted,  with  a  Lexicon  and 

Notes.  Eighth  Thousand.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GREEK  EXERCISES.  Adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

Greek  Delectus,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth’s  Grammar  ;  with  a  Lexicon.  Third 
Thousand.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GREEK  DELECTUS.  Similarly  adapted,  with  a  Lexicon  and 

Appendix.  Eleventh  Thousand.  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Now  complete,  neatly  bound  in  1  vol.  12mo.  cloth,  9s. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  in  GREEK;  with  Prolegomena,  Notes, 

and  References,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

***  The  Farts  may  still  be  had  separately.  St.  Matthew,  Second  Edition,  2s.  6d.; 

St.  Mark,  Is.  6d.;  St.  Luke,  2s.j  St.  John,  2s. 


LONDON  :  D.  NUTT,  270  STRAND. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

> 

AJ  ORM  ANTON.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe,  Author  of 

’  “  Amberhill,”  and  “  Trust  i'or  Trust.”  1vol.  [.Nearly  read!/. 

A  BAD  BEGINNING :  a  Story  of  a  French  Marriage.  2  vols. 

[On  the  '25th  instant. 

WINIFRED’S  WOOING.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik,  Author 

of  “  Riverston,”  “Lost  and  Won,”  Sec.  1  vol.  [Ready. 

A  LOSS  GAINED.  By  Philip  Cresswell.  1  vol. 

[Just  published. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  PHILIP  on  HIS  WAY  THROUGH 

the  WDRLD.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  3  vols. 

CARR  of  CARRLYON.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author  of 

44  Confidences,”  See.  3  vols. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

(  )UR  LAST  YEARS  in  INDIA.  By  Mrs.  John  B.  Speid. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


MR.  NEWBY’S 

1.  ALL’S  well  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

2.  HEARTHS  AND  WATCII-HKES. 

3.  LAST  DAYS  OF  A  BACHELOR. 

4.  AMARIIIAGE  ATTUE  MADELEINE. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

5.  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

6.  1  HE  DULL  S  TONE  HOUSE. 

7.  RECA  GARLAND. 

8.  FERN  VALE. 


Novels,  by  popular  Authors,  just  ready: 

FAMILY  TROUBLES.  By  the  Author  of  "  Constance  Dale,"  “  Cliff  >rd  of  Oakley.” 
THE  NEAPOLITAN  COMMANDER.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Two  Midshipmen." 


Now  ready,  Svo.  G70  pp.  6s. 

TUNGLISII  PURITANISM  :  being  Documents  Relating  to  the 

,  J  Settlement  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662 ;  with  au 
Historical  Introduction.  By  Peter  Bavne,  Esq.,  A.M. 

London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  Sold  also  at  the  Offices  of  the  Central  United 
Bartholomew  Committee,  10  Broad  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 
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MUDXE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


All  the  best  Works  of  the  Season,  and  of  the  past  Twenty  Years 
are  in  Circulation  at  this  Library. 

The  Collection  includes  a  large  supply  of  every  recent  work  of  HISTORY,  every  genuine 
BIOGRAPHY,  all  tile  best  hooks  of  TRAVEL  and  A  DVE  NT  1  R  E ,  every  important  work 
in  RELIGION  and  PHILOSOPHY,  and  all  works  of  acknowledged  merit  in  POETRY 
and  FICTION. 

Lists  of  Works  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded, 
postage  free,  oil  applieution. 

“Mudie's  Lists, ...  be  it  remembered,  represent  the  main  sources  of  the  general  information 

ow  in  vogue. —Saturday  Review. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON s  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 
AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Early  in  October  will  be  published,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  graphic  Illustrations, 

“CHRISTOPHER  NORTH:” 

A  Memoir  of  John  Wilson, 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  P,Y  HIS  DAUGHTER, 

MRS.  GORDON. 
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Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  1  vol.  extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD’S 

PASSION. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  LL.D. 

Author  of  the  “Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers.” 

14  We  are  sure  that  no  one  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  without  having  his  interest 
deepened  in  the  last  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  and  having  many  new  thoughts  suggested.” 

News  of  the  Churches. 

44  A  lucid,  tender,  and  beautiful  delineation,  which  wc  trust  thousands  will  read.”— Patriot. 

“  This  volume  is  pervaded  by  intelligence,  piety,  and  good  taste.” — British  Quarterly. 

“  In  this  volume  Dr.  Ilanna  displays  more  conspicuously  than  in  any  former  work  his  power 
of  delineating  character,  and  of  fathoming  the  depths  of  the  human  spirit.”— Museum. 

“  Dr.  Hanna’s  new  work,  us  a  prose- poem  on  ‘  The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion,’  stands 
alone  in  the  crowded  ranks  of  our  theological  literature.  It  has  a  greater  value  than  a  whole 
ship-load  of  treatises  on  the  Evidences.”—  Witness. 

“  It  is  delightful  to  meet  with  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  so  vigorous  in  style,  so 
profound  in  thought,  so  edifying  in  matter.”— Courant. 

“  Is  probably  the  best  continuous  narrative  of  the  events  of  that  part  of  our  Saviour’s  history 
with  which  he  deals  that  exists,  at  least  in  the  English  language.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

44  This  is  a  book  to  do  good,  because  it  is  itself  good  — a  genuine  book  ;  teuching,  because 
expressing,  a  genuine,  not  a  falsetto  religion  —that  on  which  to  peril  this  world  and  the  next.” 

Scotsman. 
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Now  ready,  New  Edition,  7s.  Cd. 

HOR/E  SUBSECIV2E. 

By  JOHN  BROWN,  M.D.,  F.E.S.E. 

“  Of  all  tbe  John  Browns,  commend  us  to  Dr.  John  Brown."— Times. 
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DEAN  ALFORD’S  NEW  VOLUME  OP  SERMONS. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  7a.  6d. 

SERMONS  ON  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE, 

1‘reacbed  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  Afternoons  of  tbe  Sundays  in  the  Year 

1SG1-G2. 

By  HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  5s.  Cd. 

THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME  OF 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

CONTAINING  THE  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  ENTITLED 

NO  NAME, 


WORKS  BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  V/.  HERSCHEL, 

Bart.,  K.IL,  &c. 
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Crown  6vo.  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

“  An  admirable  manual  of  the  whole  science.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  The  book  is  a  most  fascinating  one.” — Educational  Times. 

“  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  immense  amount  of  information  so 
admirably  and  lucidly  compressed  in  the  volume  before  us.”— Loudon  Review 

II 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

METEOROLOGY. 

“  Contains  a  Brief  but  elaborate  survey  of  the  whole  domain  of  Meteorological  Science.” 

British  Quarterly  Review. 

44  As  Text-Books  for  College  and  School  use,  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  respectively  treat, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  our  educational  literature  which  can  at  all  be  compared 
with  them.”— Educational  Times. 

III 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TELESCOPE. 
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NEW  LARGE  MAP  OE  SCOTLAND. 


NOW  COMPLETE, 

BLACK’S  NEW  LARGE  MAP  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Constructed  from  the  Ordnance,  Admiralty,  and  other  Surveys  on  the  scale  of  I  of  an  inch  to 
the  mile,  suitable  for  Public  Offices,  Counting  Houses,  Hotels,  Libraries,  &c.  &c.  The  Map  is 
divided  into  Sheets,  auy  of  which  may  be  had  separately. 


PmcF.s: — 

On  Rollers.  Varnished  (6  x  5  feet) . .£2  12  6 

In  a  Case  Mounted  on  Cloth . 2  2  0 

Separate  Sheets . ...020 

All  Coloured. 

To  secure  distinctness,  the  Mountains  are  printed  in  brown  from  a  separate  copper  plate,  and 

the  Railways  coloured  red. 

Index  Maps  may  be  had  on  application. 
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8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM 
IN  FRANCE. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  “FLANEUR.” 


Contents 


NEW  PARIS. 

THE  COST.  AND  WHO  PAYS  FOR  IT. 
LUTETIA  PARISIORUM. 

GARRISON  AND  CAMP. 
TERRESTRIAL  PROVIDENCE  AND 
ITS  DRAWBACKS. 

TERRESTRIAL  PROVIDENCE  AND 
ITS  ADVANTAGES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FERTILIZING  SYS¬ 
TEM. 

MONEYMANIA. 

FIRST  OF  OCTOBER. 

SOCIALISM. 

DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION. 

BODY  AND  MIND. 

GOSSIP. 


“  There  has  not  been  published  for  many  a  day  a  more  remarkable  book  on  France  than  this 
which  professes  to  be  the  impressions  of  a  Flaneur." — Times. 

“  It  is  much  the  best  book,  the  fairest  and  the  most  instructive,  that  liaB  been  published  on 
France  since  France  became  Imperial." — Saturday  Review. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Sept.  20,  contains : 

Reviews:— GUIDICT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE  IN  ITALY. 

STRETTON’S  MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHEQUERED  LIFE. 

DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  TIIE  BIBLE. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.  By  the  Author  of  "  Greymore.” 
GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY. 

OGOKEFF’S  ESSAI  SUR  LA  SITUATION  RUSSE. 

MARRYING  FOR  MONEY. 

LOFFLEN’S  LIFE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

A  VISIT  TO  NORTHERN  JAPAN.  No.  IV. 

THE  “  REVUE  NATION  ALE  ETRANGEItE  ’’  UPON  ENGLISH  MANNERS. 
THE  MEKAMET  OF  AL  HARIRI. 

SCHILLER  IN  ENGLAND. 

Foreio*  Correspondence:— SALZBURG  —  MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

Fine  Arts:-JAPANESE  ART  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  TIIE  DRAMA.  OMNIANA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

THE  PRECEDING  VOLUMES  ARE  ALWAYS  TO  BE  HAD.  THEY  INCLUDE 
THE  FOLLOWING  NOVELS: — 

A  TALE  of  TWO  CITIES,  and  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 

TIIE  WOMAN  in  WHITE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 


“A  very  popular  novel."— Times. 

Sewed,  in  wrapper,  Is. 

VIOLET;  OR,  THE  DANSEUSE. 

“  A  very  popular  novel . at  once  the  fullest  and  most  guarded  account  that  we  have 

seen  of  the  mysteries  of  the  demi  or  bye-world.”— Times. 

LONDON  :  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTI.EDGE,  FARRINGDON  STREET. 


A  DAY’S  RIDE  :  a  Life’s  Romance.  By  Charles  Lever. 
A  STRANGE  STORY.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 


PUBLISHED  AT  TIIE  OFFICE,  20  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
AND  BY  CHAPMAN  ik  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


BOHN’S  CHEAP  SERIES  FOR  OCTOBER. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  ins 

*  '  Nephew,  Pikiire  E.  Ik  vino.  To  be  completed  in  3  vols.  Vol.  2,  with  Portrait,  2s. 
IIenhy  G.  Bou.v,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


New  Reference  Book  for  Students  and  Libraries. 

Crown  SvO.  half-bound,  950  pp.  12s.  (Id. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  DATES; 

A  Dictionary  of  Reference  to  all  the  most  Important  Events  in  the  History 
of  Mankind  to  be  found  in  Authentic  Records. 

By  GEORGE  H.  TOWNSEND. 

LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  FARRINGDON  STREET. 
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ME.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

Next  week,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Maps,  Vol.  III.,  20s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  Third  Edition,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  40s. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

“This  book  should  be  welcomed  both  for  its  subject  and  its  author,  for  this  latest  survey  of 
the  States  is  information  on  an  engrossing  topic,  and  it  is  information  endorsed  by  a  popular 
nnme.  Mr.  Trollope  promised  himself  that  he  would  write  his  own  book  about  the  United 
States  ps  the  ambition  of  his  literary  life,  irrespective  of  their  recent  troubles.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  has  Seen  them  seething  in  the  cauldron  of  revolution,  though  not  part  of  liis 
original  design,  adds  immensely  to  the  animation  and  interest  of  the  result.”— Times 


Second  Edition,  1  vol.  Next  Week. 

MARIETTA:  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLl’HUS  TROLLOPF,  Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  Sec . 

Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope’s  novel  is  worthy  of  its  author’s  name . What  constitutes  the 

charm  uf  tile  book  is  tin  t  it  is  a  plain  and,  to  all  appearance,  faithful  picture  of  homely  Italian 
life.  Hitherto,  \vh  n  the  Italian  has  been  introduced  into  novels,  it  has  been  either  as  the 
lovely  hot  rather  doubtful  wife  of  tbc  hero  in  times  gone  by,  or  as  the  irresistible  villain  of 
'modern  tile,  <r  yet  again,  and  worst  of' all,  as  the  inspired  nrcist  in  a  rhapsodical  art  novel. 
Here  we  have  the  Italian  of  real  life  in  his  home,  the  fat  farmer  in  his  pony  gig,  the  merchant 

over  his  counter,  the  housewife  bustling  about  the  kitchen  fire,  the  canon  sloping  his  wine . 

This  is  Avlmt  we  want,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  here  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope  has  struck  out  a 

new  path  for  the  m  velist . We  have  the  domestic  life  of  the  Italian,  especially  as  a 

dweller  in  towns  pain  ed  honestly,  with  all  the  local  colouring  which  belongs  to  it,  by  a  man 
who  knows  his  subji  c.t  well.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  picture;  we  should  be  glad  to  have  other 
such  scenes  if  they  displayed  equal  knowledge?  and  we  commend  Mr.  Trollope’s  example  to 
novelists  who  are  in  want  of  a  subject.” — Times*,  September  3,  1862. 


Post  8vo.  12s. 

Fit  AW  C  ATELLI’S 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 

“  Under  the  above  abbreviated  designation  we  are  announcing  a  work  the  mere  title-page  of 
which  is  a  catalogue  of  culinary  mysteries,  and  the  programme  of  an  exhibilion  of  subtle  and  am- 
bro-inl  nr.  ‘Toe  Royal  English  and  Foreign  Confec  inner,’  as  this  title-page  avers,  ‘is  a  prac¬ 
tical  tr£nti-e  on  the  art  of  confectionery  in  all  ils  branches,  comprising  ornametual  confectionery 
artificially  developed;  different  me  hods  of  preserving  fruits,  iruit  pulps,  and  juices  in  bottles, 
the  preparation  of  jams  and  jellies,  fruit  and  oth  r  syrups,  summer  beverages, and  a  great 
variety  of  national  drinks ;  "  ilh  directions  for  making  dessert  cakes,  plain  and  fancy  bread, 
candies,  bonbons,  comfits,  spi  ituuus  essences,  and  cordials;  also  the  art  of  ice-making,  and 
tile  arrangement  and  general  economy  of  fashionable  desserts;  by  Charles  Elme  Francatelli, 
pupil  to  ti  e  celebrated  Cnr8me,  and  late  Maitre-d'Hotel  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  author  of 
'The  Modern  Cook.’  ‘The  Cook’s  Guide,’  and  ‘Cookery  for  the  Working  Cl-sses,  with 
numerous  illustrations  in  chromo- lithography  ;’  all  of  which  arcana  of  modern  culinary  science 
me  revealed  to  such  pensive  and  inquiring  spirits  as  will  ask  for  the  instructive  volume  at 

Messrs.  <  hapmnn  &  Hall’s . We  shall  not  affect  to  pass  judgment  on  tile  vast  variety  of 

recipes  which  remain,  and  which  carry  nut  the  abundant  promise  of  Franeatelli's  tit  e-page. 
It  is  enough  to  absolve  us  from  such  endless  labour  to  mention  that  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
occupy  15  pages,  and  that  the  index,  in  which  the  references  are  printed  very  closely,  comprises 
upwards  of  20  pag.  »,  and  includes  all  imaginable  products  of  the.  confectionery  art,  from 
‘Albert  biscuits  ’  up  to  “zephyrs  souffles.” . We  salute  Mr.  Francatelli  respectfully  in  dis¬ 

missing  his  book  .  only  adning  that  his  recipe  for  beignets  of  pine-apples,  on  page  252,' is  worth 
all  the  money  which  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  this  very  opportune  volume.”— Times,  Sept.  12. 


PostSvo.  ira.  6d. 

ROADS  AND  RAILS ; 

And  their  Practical  Influence  on  Human  Progress,  Past,  Present,  and  To  Come. 

By  W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 

.  “  This  is  a  truly  original  book - By  the  union  of  scientific  culture  with  a  strong  imagina¬ 

tion.  M  r.  Adams’s  projects  have  a  high  scope,  and  a  comprehensive  bearing,  but  we  do  not 
admit  that  they  are  therefore  visionary  or  illusive.  On  the  contrary,  wc  desire  that  his  views 
may  be  ventilated  freely  for  the  great  improvements  which  they  seem  to  promise  in  an  like 
our  own,  when  science  claims  increasing  confidence  for  its  development  of  the  arts  of  life!” 

-  Times,  August  29. 

Post  8vo.  ins.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIROS. 

Also,  THE  FIRST  SERIES,  2  vols.  post  Svo.  18s. 

“  M-  Esquires  himself  is  a  sort  of  a  French  Washington  Irving,  in  his  zealous  pursuit  and  his 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  latent  characteristics  of  English  life;  though  at  tire  same  time  that 
he  views  I  nglish  manners  and  institutions  sympathetically,  even  those  that  dissent  from  him 

must  allow  that  he  judges  them  with  a  trank  independence . We  can  o-o  further  with 

AL  Esquires  in  desiring  that  a  better  agreement  cn  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  rule  civil 
life  "ill  tend  to  approximate  the  character  and  ytenius  of  the  two  peoples  still  nearer, and  as  his 
own  book  is  unquestionably  an  effort  in  this  direction,  it  lias  our  warmest  sympathy  and  our 
cordial  approbation.  —Times. 


BOOKS  FOR  OUTDOOR  STUDY. 

- ♦ - 

Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TYPICAL  FORMS  AND  SPECIAL 
ENDS  IN  CREATION. 

By  JAMES  M’COSH,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland;  and 

GEORGE  DICKIE,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

“  Founded  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  which  serve  as  the  examples  in 
illustration  of  the  two  great  principles  enunciated,  and  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  two 
words,  Order  and  Adaptation.  These  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  creation, 
beginning  with  plants  going  through  the  whole  organic  kingdoms,  in  crystalline  forms  and 
chemical  proportions;  the  heavenly  bodies;  and,  finally,  showing  the  correspondence  between 
the  laws  of  the  material  world  and  the  facuities  of  the  human  mind.”— Athen&um* 


Price  5s. 

GLAUCUS ; 

Or,  Wonders  of  th.e  Sea-Shore. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Eversley. 

Containing  beautifully  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Objects  mentioned  in  the  work. 
Royal  16mo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

“  One  of  the  most  charming  works  on  Natural  History . written  in  such  a  style,  and 

adorned  with  such  a  variety  of  illustration,  that  we  question  whether  the  most  unconcerned 
reader  can  peruse  it  without  deriving  both  pleasure  and  profit.”— Annals  of  Natural  History. 


With  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

STRAY  NOTES  ON  FISHING  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  CORNWALL  SIMEON. 

“  If  this  remarkably  agreeable  work  does  not  rival  in  popularity  the  celebrated  '  White’s 

Selborne,’  it  will  not  be  because  it  does  not  deserve  it . the  mind  is  almost  satiated  with  a 

repletion  of  strange  facts  and  good  things.”— Field* 


With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

FOOTNOTES  FROM  THE  PAGE 
OF  NATURE ; 

Or,  First  Forms  of  Vegetation. 

A  POPULAR  WORK  ON  ALGrE,  FUNGI,  MOSSES,  AND  LICHENS. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  F.R.S.E. 

“Admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  more  scientific  botanic 
works,  and  to  throw  a  new  interest  over  country  rambles  by  bringing  into  notice  tlie  simple 
forms  of  vegetation  everywhere  to  be  met  with.”— Saturday  Jleview. 


Illustrated,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOULDER ; 

Or,  Gleanings  by  a  Field  Geologist. 

By  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

“  We  do  not  know  a  more  readable  book  on  a  scientific  subject,  and  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
young  people,  as  well  as  interesting  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  subject  it 
treats  of.”—  Clerical  Journal. 


Crown  8vo.  63.  6d. 

LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH ; 

Its  Origin  and  Succession. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

“  It  is  not  without  gratitude  as  well  as  pleasure  that  one  receives,  at  such  a  time,  a  careful 
and  condensed  summary  of  the  present  unquestionable  results  of  scientific  research,  proceeding 
from  one  who  has  great  clearness  and  soundness  of  intellect,  and  the  richest  and  completes^ 
knowledge.”— Nonconformist. 
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Post  8vo.  8s. 

POPULATION  &  TRADE  IN  FRANCE 

IN  1861—62. 

By  FREDERICK  MARSHALL. 

“  Population  and  trade  in  France  in  1861-62,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Marshall,  shows  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  its  business  relations,  and  embraces  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
leading  branches  of  industry  of  a  clear  and  recent  character  that  will  prove  valuable  to  all 
engaged  m  themcreasmg  traffic  between  the  two  nations.”— Times, 

MB.  HARRIS  OH  AINSWORTH'S  NEW  WORK. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  tlie  Last  Century. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

“  Mr-  Ainsworth’s  matured  experience  as  a  novelist,  the  unfailing  accuracy  with  which  he 

MR,  CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

.  T?IE  ILLUSTRATED  library  edition, 

Beautifully  printed  m  post  Svo.  and  cart  fully  revisad  by  the  Author.  With  the  Original 
Illustrations.  Now  issuing  111  Monthly  Volumes,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
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PICKWICK  PAPERS.  43  Illustrations,  SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  39  Illustrations, 

1  vol. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  24  Illustrations,  1  vol. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  38  Illustrations, 

2  vols.  1 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  40  Illustrations, 

2  vols.  * 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  40  Illustrations,  2  vols. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.  40  Illustrations,  2  vols. 


Next  week,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN: 

Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the 

New  World. 

By  DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University  College.  Toronto;  Author  of  the 
“  Archaeology  aud  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,”  &c. 


CAMBRIDGE  :  MACMILLAN  &  CO. 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


2  vol  s. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  39  Illustrations, 
2  vols. 

MARTIN  CIIUjZZLEWIT.  40  Illustra¬ 
tions.  2  v.ols. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  36  Illustrations, 
2  vols. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  ?6  Illustrations, 
2  vols. 


To  be  .followed  by  : 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  and  AMERICAN  NOTES  1  vol 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  1  vol.  1  T01‘ 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  BookseHers. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OP 

Mr.  HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  RAVENSHOE. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  £1  11s.  6d. 

“  Admirable  descriptions,  which  place  ‘  Ravenshoe  ’  among  the  first  class  of  English  novels. 
Oi  tlie  story  itself  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly;  the  author  seems  to  possess  almost 
every  essential  for  o  writer  of  fiction.”— London  Review . 

41  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  has  certainly  the  power  of  constructing  a  story  which  hangs  well 
together;  but  the  power  of  telling  a  story  is  not  Mr.  Kingsley’s  only  merit  as  a  writer  ....  he 

has  the  eye  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet . He  is  able  to  put  the  details  of  a  great  scene 

upon  his  canvas  with  a  clear  and  vivid  picturesqueness  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  general  effect,  and  he  groups  and  sketches  the  figures  of  the  scene  well  and 
effectively.  He  paints  the  sea-coasts  of  the  West  of  England,  and  the  fishers  of  those  coasts, 
with  the  truth  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  them,  as  Mr.  Hook  painted  the  fisherman  of  Sussex 
and  the  short  waves  of  the  Channel.”— Saturday  Review* 

4‘  Really  a  first-rate  novel.” — Press. 

“  A  better  told  and  more  interesting  novel  has  not  appeared  for  some  time  past.”—  Observer, 
“The  characters  he  brings  upon  the  stage  are  to  him  no  mere  phantoms,  but* real  flesh  and 
blood;  and,  Accordingly,  he  carries  his  readers  away  with  him,  transporting  them  to  scenes 
which  glow  vividly  before  their  eyes  ."—Parthenon.  * 

“  A  novel  of  wonderful  spring  and  force  and  humour.”— WatfonaJ  Review . 
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CHAPPELL  &  CO.’S 

NEW  ROOMS, 

50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  -  HAND, 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 


These  large  Rooms  contain  Pianofortes  of  every  description,  by  every  celebrated  maker  of  London,  &c.,  and  form  a  collection  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  other  Establishment. 

The  Instruments  are  classified  in  the  following  manner :  — 

ROOM  No.  1.  — PIANOFORTES  of  every  description  from  TEN  to  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  2.  —  PIANOFORTES  from  THIRTY-FIVE  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  3.  —  PIANOFORTES  from  SIXTY  to  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS ;  also  HARMONIUMS 
of  the  best  kinds. 

ROOM  No.  4.  —  HARMONIUMS  of  every'  description  from  SIX  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS. 

ROOMS  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  are  appropriated  to  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  for  Hire,  and  include  Instruments 
of  every  kind,  by  Alexandre,  Broadwood,  Collakd,  Erakd,  &c.  &c. 

Purchasers  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  side  by  side,  Pianofortes  hv  every  recognised  maker,  and  of  forming  a  far  more  correct  judgment 
of  their  various  merits  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  factories,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which  necessarily  differ  greatly, 
and  frequently  deceive  the  ear  even  of  the  most  skilful. 

The  superiority  of  tone  of  ALEXANDRE’S  Harmoniums  is  too  well  established  to  need  any  comment.  An  immense  assortment  may  be  seen, 
suitable  to  the  School-room,  Church,  or  Drawing-room,  ranging  in  price  from  Five  to  Eighty-five  Guineas. 

Any  Instrument  may  be  exchanged  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  purchase,  should  it  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  perfectly  new  Pianoforte  or  Harmonium  may  be  hired,  if  taken  for  twelve  months  certain. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

CHAPPELL  &  CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  PIANINO :  a  very  elegant  Pianoforte,  of  a 
small  size,  but  with  the  full  compass,  check  action,  and  perfect  touch  ; 
admirably  adapted  to  small  rooms,  yachts,  boudoirs,  &c.  Excellent  for 
keeping  in  tunc :  and  the  cheapest  Pianoforte  with  check  action  yet 
made.  Price  25  Guineas,  either  in  rosewood  or  walnut.  Height,  3  ft.  4  in. 

CHAPPELL’S  ENGLISH  MODEL  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE.— 
To  amateurs  preferring  the  pure  English  tone  of  the  BROADWOOD  and 
COLLAKD  quality,  the  English  Model  will  be  found  the  most  perfectly 
satisfactory  instrument  at  a  moderate  price.  The  action  is  of  the  same 
simple  description  as  the  above  makers’,  and  therefore  especially  adapted 
to  the  country,  where  the  more  complicated  actions  are  objectionable  to 
the  tuners. 

In  elegant  Rosewood  case,  with  full  fret,  similar  in  all  respects  to  other 
instruments  at  50  Guineas,  price  35  Guineas.  In  splendid  walnut 
(similar  to  other  GO  Guinea  instruments),  40  Guineas. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  price  50  Guineas ; 
or,  in  handsome  walnut,  GO  Guineas. — This  instrument  has  (unlike  other 
Cottage  Pianofortes)  Three  Strings,  and  the  fullest  Grand  compass  of 
Seven  Octaves.  It  is  strengthened  by  every  possible  means  to  endure 
the  greatest  amount  of  wear,  and  to  stand  perfectly  in  any  climate.  The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  description  ;  the  tone  is  round,  full,  and  rich; 
and  the  power  equal  to  that  of  a  Bichord  Grand.  The  case  is  of  the  most 
elegant  description,  in  rosewood  ;  the  touch  elastic  ;  and  the  repetition 
very  rapid.  No  Pianoforte,  in  all  respects  comparable,  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  England  at  the  same  price.  Every  instrument  will  he  war¬ 
ranted,  and  (if  desired)  exchanged  within  twelve  months  of  the  purchase. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS.  —  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE  HARMONIUMS  and  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description, 
nearly  (if  not  quite)  as  good  as  new,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Second¬ 
hand  Instruments  of  every  description,  and  in  great  variety,  by  BROAD¬ 
WOOD,  COLLARD,  ERARD,  CHAPPELL,  KIRKMA'N,  &c. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

ALEXANDRE  &  CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 

NEW  FIVE-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  the  best 
of  all  makers.  In  oak  case,  with  a  compass  of  Four  Octaves.  Perfect  for 
the  Cottage,  School,  or  Choir.  Price  Five  Guineas.  At  CHAPPELL’S, 
50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  with  Five 
Octaves,  two  footboards,  and  in  oak  case.  These  instruments  are  lower 
in  price,  and  superior  to  all  other  cheap  Harmoniums.  Descriptive 
Lists  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  CHURCII  HARMONIUMS,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  by  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE. — No.  1,  with  double  key-board,  8  stops,  and  .‘U  rows  of  vibra¬ 
tors,  in  rosewood  case,  45  Guineas.  No.  2,  with  double  key-board, 
22  stops,  and  6  rows  of  vibrators,  in  rosewood,  or  polished  oak  ease, 
price  70  Guineas.  These  instruments  surpass  all  others  for  Church  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  equally  adapted  to  the  Organist’s  use  in  a  Drawing-room. 
They  are  especially  manufactured  to  resist  the  ill-effects  of  damp,  which 
is  too  common  in  churches,  and  are  consequently  not  liable  to  derange¬ 
ment.  Testimonials  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  Alexandre  Harmo¬ 
niums,  from  Professors  STERNDALE  BENNETT  and  Sir  GEORGE 
OUSELEY  also,  from  Dr.  RIMBAULT,  Mr.  GOSS,  Mr.  TURLE, 
Herr  ENGEL,  and  the  most  eminent  Professors  and  Organists,  with 
full  Descriptive  Lists,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  CHAPPELL 
&  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 

ALEXANDRE  DRAWING-ROOM  HARMONIUMS. 

No.  1.  Three  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

rosewood  case  . . 25  Guineas. 

„  2.  Eight  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

rosewood  case  .  .  .  .  .  35  „ 

„  3.  Sixteen  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  voix 

celeste,  & c.  (the  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  .  GO  „ 


AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 
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FRANCE  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

T  must  be  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  French  Emperor’s 
system  of  working  his  diplomacy  by  pamphleteers,  that  he 
has  no  possible  redress  if  one  of  the  pamphleteers  sets  up  on 
his  own  account.  According  to  the  old-world  system  of  con¬ 
ducting  diplomacy  by  despatches,  if  such  a  strange  contingency 
were  possible  that  an  ambassador  should  forge  a  despatch,  it 
would  be  easy  to  recall  the  offender  and  disavow  the  docu¬ 
ment.  But  the  Emperor  has  cut  himself  off  from  that  remedy. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  disavow  his  pamphleteers,  if  one  of 
them  has  written  a  marplot  pamphlet  without  authority. 
Nobody  would  give  the  slightest  credit  to  the  disavowal.  All 
the  world  knows  that  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony. 
Even  if  he  proceeds  to  prohibit  the  obnoxious  work,  still  he 
produces  no  effect  upon  the  derisive  scepticism  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  poor  M.  About  was  not 
only  disavowed,  and  his  work  prohibited,  but  he  himself 
was  sent  to  prison,  for  a  short  time,  for  the  publication 
of  a  book  which  he  had  concocted  at  the  Emperor’s  desire. 
There  is  no  way  left  for  him  to  persuade  Europe  of  his 
sincerity,  but  to  send  the  offending  pamphleteers  to  the 
guillotine ;  and  even  then,  some  people  would  persist 
in  believing  that  it  was  all  done  by  a  secret  agreement, 
and  that  the  pamphleteers  had  been  guillotined  collusively. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  fix  upon  the  Emperor,  without 
more  satisfactory  proof,  the  responsibility  for  all  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  nonsense  that  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  has  been  talking 
in  La  France.  The  German  papers  declare  that  he  has  laid 
aside  politics  altogether  at  Biarritz,  and  is  giving  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  completion  of  the  Life  of  Ccesar.  Though 
this  is  scarcely  possible,  it  is  not  incredible  that  the  Viscount 
has  expanded  somewhat  too  boldly  his  master’s  verbal  hints, 
and  that  the  precaution  of  sending  the  articles  in  proof  to 
Biarritz  was  omitted.  If  such  an  accident  did  happen,  the 
Emperor  would  know  too  well  the  futility  of  any  number  of 
disclaimers  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  real  history  of  the 
articles  in  La  France ;  for  otherwise  they  bode  ill  to  the 
future  peace  of  Europe.  If  it  bo  not  so,  we  may  well 
be  on  the  verge  of  a  war  scarcely  less  destructive  than 
that  which  is  raging  in  the  other  hemisphere.  No  lasting 
peace  is  possible,  if  the  principles  preached  in  those  articles 
are  to  shape  the  policy  of  any  European  Government. 
The  particular  case  upon  which  they  have  arisen 
is  trivial  in  comparison  to  the  extent  of  the  confusion  they 
will  produce.  The  Emperor  has  for  a  long  time  refused  to 
allow  the  Roman  people  and  the  Roman  Government  to 
settle  their  little  difficulties  among  themselves,  according  to 
the  manner  of  governments  and  peoples  who  are  discontented 
with  each  other ;  but  he  has  hitherto  based  his  refusal  upon  the 
semi-religious  grounds  which  are  contained  in  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  letter  to  M.  Tiiouvenel.  The  reasoning  has  been  flimsy 
.  enough,  but  it  has  had  no  general  application  beyond  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  it  was  meant  to  serve.  It  was  a  grievous  wrong  to 
the  Romans  to  hinder  them  from  mending  their  Government 
on  account  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Parisians  and  Lyon- 
nese ;  but  the  case  of  Rome  is  absolutely  singular,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  principle  laid  down  can  extend  no  farther.  But  in 
the  manifestoes  of  La  France  a  wholly  new  position  is  taken 
up.  Rome  is  to  be  retained,  on  the  ground  that,  if  France 
were  to  relax  her  grasp,  the  Romans  would  probably  hand  over 
the  government  to  the  Italians,  and  that  a  strong  Italian  King¬ 
dom  would  be  the  result.  It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  concern 
the  Emperor  has  with  the  disposition  which  the  Romans 
choose  to  make  of  their  own  territory.  The  reply  of  M.  de 
la  Gueronniere  is  that  France  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
weakness  of  all  her  neighbours.  She  cannot  feel  secure  or 
great  unless  she  is  surrounded  by  an  admiring  ring  of  petty 
principalities.  In  what  capacity  they  are  necessary  to  her 


political  comfort  is  not  very  clearly  brought  out.  It  may  be 
as  claqueurs,  ready  to  applaud  every  new  development  of 
Imperial  policy,  and  to  represent  the  voice  of  Europe  on 
occasion.  Or  it  may  be  as  ready-prepared  morsels,  lying  con¬ 
venient  for  rapid  deglutition,  whenever  a  momentary  confusion 
in  Europe  allows  France  to  satisfy  her  appetite  undisturbed. 
Or  it  may  be  that  they  are  merely  intended  to  be  feather-beds 
or  buffers  between  France  and  her  distant  rivals — campaigning- 
ground  upon  which  she  can  conveniently  fight  her  battles 
without  needlessly  devastating  her  own  fields.  Undoubtedly, 
there  would  be  many  advantages  in  being  the  only  strong 
Power  among  a  crowd  of  weak  ones.  It  certainly  is  an  odd 
definition  of  the  balance  of  power,  for  it  is  to  be  a  balance  in 
which  all  the  weight  is  in  one  scale.  And  it  can  only  be 
contentedly  accepted  by  the  nations  who  are  to  be  the  materials 
for  carrying  the  policy  out,  when  they  have  been  first  convinced 
of  the  primary  truth  that  the  final  cause  of  the  existence  of 
the  human  race  is  the  dominion  and  glory  of  France.  But, 
to  the  mind  of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  this  principle,  no  doubt, 
is  axiomatic. 

The  EMrEROR  has  brought  the  fertility  "of  an  inventive 
genius  to  most  of  the  questions  with  which  lie  has  had 
to  deal.  But  his  most  original  efforts  have  been  displayed 
upon  the  field  of  International  Law.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  what  a  store  of  expedients  he  has  laid  up  for  en¬ 
larging,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  the  territories  of  France. 
First  in  order  comes  the  doctrine  of  nationalities,  which  he 
undoubtedly  did  not  invent,  but  to  which  he  gave,  what  it 
had  never  possessed  before,  the  sanction  of  an  actually  existing 
Government.  Then  came  the  doctrine  of  geographical  frontiers. 
And  now,  lastly^,  comes  the  doctrine  of  France’s  vested 
interest  in  her  neighbours’  weaknesses.  The  advantage  of 
this  choice  of  weapons  is,  that  it  enables  him  to  deal 
with  all  the  various  exigencies  of  annexation  just  as  they 
may  arise.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
frontier.  The  districts  which  invite  his  annexation  upon  that 
frontier  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which 
would  require  a  special  treatment.  Supposing  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose  for  making  an  annexation,  the  Transrhenane 
territories  of  Bavaria  and  Prussia  would  probably  be  the  first 
to  engage  his  attention.  Their  case  is  very  clear.  It  is  a 
question  of  rectification  —  the  restoration  of  a  geographical 
frontier.  Providence  has  destined  the  Rhine  to  be  the  natural 
boundary  of  France,  and  the  Emperor  is  much  too  good  a 
Catholic  to  resist  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Belgium  would 
probably  be  the  next  prize ;  but  in  securing  it  some  caution 
might  be  requisite.  An  immediate  extension  of  the  French 
frontier  to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  would  be  more  than  could 
be  safely  attempted,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  But  the  doctrine  of  nationality,  joined  to  a  judicious 
use  of  universal  suffrage,  might  justify  the  “  reunion  ”  with 
France  of  the  Walloon  and  French  populations  of  Liege  and  the 
Ardennes.  The  junction  of  all  the  members  of  the  Latin  race 
in  one  great  confederacy  has  long  been  an  object  dear  to  the 
Emperor’s  heart.  There  would  still  remain  the  frontier  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  to  be  extended.  What  theory  could  possibly  be 
invoked  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  such  points  as  Kehl  and  Bale, 
upon  which  France  has  long  cast  the  eye  of  desire  ?  For  such 
a  purpose  it  might  be  difficult  to  appeal  either  to  the  Latin  race 
or  geographical  frontiers;  but  the  newest  of  the  series — the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  vested  interest  in  a  neighbour’s  weakness — would  be 
admirably  opportune.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  not 
an  inalienable,  inconvertible  interest.  It  would  be  a  slander  to 
say  that  the  Emperor  inexorably  insists  that  his  neighbours 
shall  be  feeble.  He  is  willing  to  listen  to  reason.  He  will 
allow  them  to  be  strong  —  for  a  consideration.  He  prefers 
that  they  should  gain  their  strength  by  advancing  upon  their 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side.  If  Victor  Emmanuel,  for 
instance,  desires  an  extension  of  frontier,  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  cross  the  Mincio.  But,  if  the  compensation  be  1 
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handsome,  the  Emperor  will  even  consent  to  his  neighbours’ 
gaining  strength  by  internal  union,  and  will  renounce  his 
undoubted  right  to  their  divisions.  For  the  sake  of  such  a 
place  as  Genoa,  for  instance,  he  would  forego  his  just  claims 
to  a  disunited  Italy ;  and  if  some  reimbursement  of  equal 
valu'e  could  be  found  for  Iiim  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine, 
he  would  magnanimously  abandon  his  right  to  a  comminuted 
Germany. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  fruitful  a  principle  cannot  be  extended  a 
little  farther.  If  he  has  &  right  to  require  a  cession  of  terri¬ 
tory  as  the  price  of  internal  consolidation,  surely  he  would  have 
a  claim  to  some  smaller  indemnification  for  reforms  of  a  less  im¬ 
portant  character.  Supposing  the  Austrians  were  lucky  enough 
to.  get  rid  of  Francis  Joseph,  the  achievement  would  clearly 
be  an  increase  in  national  strength  important  enough  to 
authorize  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  demand  a  considerable 
recompense.  It  would  sometimes  be  difficult  to  appraise  the 
exact  territorial  value  of  a  beneficial  change,  and  consequently 
to  fix  on  the  extent  of  transfer  which  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  European  equilibrium,  and  ensure  the  safety  of 
France.  If  we,  for  instance,  were  to  escape  from  Sir  Charles 
Wood  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  what  indemnity  would  Napoleon 
have  a  right  to  exact?  Would  one  of  the  small  Hebrides  be 
sufficient  ?  Or  would  not  two  of  the  Scilly  Islands  be  a  more 
suitable  compensation  ?  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that 
this  great  principle  was  not  more  thoroughly  appreciated  at 
an  earlier  period  in  European  history.  If  it  had  been  well 
understood,  for  instance,  in  181  5,  by  the  German  Powers  who 
were  then  victorious,  what  a  harvest  of  beneficial  arrange¬ 
ments  might  it  have  borne.  If  France  has  a  vested  interest  in 
Italy’s  disunion,  it  is  clear  that  Germany  would,  in  1815, 
have  had  a  similar  right  to  the  disintegration  of  France.  It  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  the  diplomatists  of  that  day  were  not 
better  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  How  much  treasure,  wasted  in  needless  arma¬ 
ments,  would  have  been  spared  to  Europe,  if  France  had  been 
reconstructed  on  the  Federative  principle,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  Confederation  1 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  Federals,  after  their  defeat,  judged  correctly  that 
Washington  was  in  no  danger  of  an  immediate  attack. 
Even  if  the  fortifications  had  been  less  considerable,  a  large 
army  was  collected  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
generals  who  had  been  out-manoeuvred  in  the  field  would 
have  an  easier  task  in  defending  a  strong  position.  The 
capital  can  only  be  endangered  by  operations  in  the  rear, 
which,  if  they  are  successful,  may  perhaps  render  it  unten¬ 
able.  General  Lee  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the 
river  to  the  north-west  of  Washington,  and  McClellan,  who 
lias  suffered  less  in  reputation  than  his  competitors,  has  already 
taken  the  field  to  meet  him.  If  the  Southern  troops  succeed 
in  intercepting  the  railway  communication  with  Baltimore 
and  with  Pennsylvania,  it  may  become  difficult  to  supply  the 
main  army  at  Washington  with  provisions,  stores,  and 
reinforcements.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  present  enterprise  of  the  Confederates  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult  and  hazardous  which  they  have  hitherto  attempted. 
By  moving  in  force  beyond  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  they 
for  the  first  time  give  the  Federal  generals  the  advantage 
of  a  central  position.  If  General  Lee  were  in  possession 
of  Baltimore,  General  Hall  ecu  would  lie  between  his 
head-quarters  and  Richmond,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  operating  at  pleasure  on  the  flank  of  his  communications. 
If  the  Confederates  direct  their  march  across  Pennsylvanian 
territory,  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  they  will  be  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  invaders ;  and  they  will  incur  general  odium  if  they 
imitate  the  example  which  Pope  set,  during  his  brief  career,  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  In  Maryland,  the 
Southern  forces  would  be  welcomed  as  liberators,  if  any 
security  could  be  given  against  the  re-establishment  of  Federal 
rule ;  but  at  present  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Confederacy 
will  acquire  the  Delaware,  or  even  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  its 
permanent  frontier.  It  is  certain  that  their  prudent  and  far¬ 
sighted  rulers  will  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  occupy  any 
part  of  the  Free  States,  except  for  temporary  and  military 
purposes.  They  have  nearly  won  Kentucky,  and  they  would 
willingly  include  Maryland  within  their  borders ;  but  grave 
political  difficulties  arise  as  soon  as  their  claims  extend 
beyond  the  Potomac. 

The  local  situation  of  Washington,  and  of  the  district  of 
Columbia,  though  it  is  not  the  cause  ,  of  the  war,  interposes 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  compromise. 


The  North  will  never  willingly  surrender  the  capital  of  the 
Union,  although  it  stands  far  within  the  Slave  States  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Maryland.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  war,  Washington  and  Baltimore  must  necessarily 
belong  to  the  same  power ;  for,  without  the  possession 
of  Maryland,  a  Federal  Congress  at  Washington  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  South.  It  would  probably  be 
more  convenient  for  the  Northern  States  to  remove  the 
seat  of  their  Government  and  Legislature  to  some  safer 
and  more  central  point  of  their  dominions,  but  a  nation  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  regarding  the  defence  of  even  an  ill- 
chosen  capital  as  an  indispensable  point  of  honour.  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips  is  perhaps,  on  his  own  grounds,  not 
mistaken  in  cherishing  or  professing  a  hope  that  the 
Confederates  may  capture  Washington,  with  or  without 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  Such  a  blow  would  arouse 
the  North  to  a  desperate  struggle,  and  it  would,  for  the 
time,  reunite  the  factions  which  are  now  throwing  on  one 
another  the  responsibility  of  previous  failures.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  a  disadvantage  to  the  North  that  it  has  a  post  to 
maintain  which  lies  naturally  within  the  enemy’s  lines.  When 
the  knight  in  the  legend  threw  the  heart  of  his  dead  sovereign 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens,  he  forced  his  companions  and 
himself  to  cut  their  way  to  it  through  overwhelming  numbers. 
A  mediator  would  find  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  incompatible  claims  of  the  belligerents.  Maryland  ought 
to  belong  to  the  Confederates  if  they  can  conquer  it,  and 
Washington  is  of  no  material  use  to  the  United  States ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ask  the  Northern  Federation  to  sur¬ 
render  its  capital  to  a  triumphant  enemy.  The  people  of 
Maryland  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  political  reasons 
which  render  it  probable  that  they  must  ultimately  fall 
under  Northern  rule,  and  the  prospect  of  a  change  will 
perhaps  restrain  them  from  gratifying  their  own  incli¬ 
nations  by  giving  active  assistance  to  the  Confederates. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  resentment  for  the  insolent 
tyranny  of  the  last  twelve  months  may  prevail  over  con¬ 
siderations  of  timidity  or  prudence.  The  South  seems  to 
have  friends  everywhere  except  in  New  England,  while  the 
North  is,  to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  popular  beyond  its 
own  proper  territory. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  result  of  the  military 
operations  which  are  impending.  The  Confederate  Generals 
are  more  skilful  and  more  daring  than  their  opponents,  and 
their  troops  have  shown  a  superiority  in  the  field  which  has 
no  parallel  since  the  French  victories  of  1794.  Yet  it  is 
always  possible  that  the  fortune  of  war  may  change,  and 
triumphant  armies,  in  the  long  run,  teach  their  enemies  to 
beat  them.  M‘Clellan  is  no  longer  working  at  the  short  end 
of  the  lever,  for  his  military  position,  as  he  advances  into 
Maryland,  is  highly  advantageous.  The  soldiers  of  the  great 
army  at  Washington,  not  excepting  the  officers,  must,  in  a 
laborious  and  bloody  campaign,  have  begun  to  learn  their 
business.  The  North  has  still  vast  resources  at  its  disposal, 
and  General  Halleck  may  be  supposed  to  have  selected  the 
best  troops  for  operations  in  the  field.  The  Federal  Government 
had  raised  700,000  men  before  the  recent  call  for  volunteers ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  200,000  can  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  seven  or  eight  months.  The  number  employed  in 
the  West  and  in  the  South  may  possibly  amount  to  250,000, 
and  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  comparative  veterans  within  reach  of  the  Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief.  The  recruits  of  the  recent  levies  will  soon 
become  available  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  ranks,  although  it 
would  be  rash  to  bring  raw  levies  into  the  presence  of  the 
dreaded  Southern  army.  To  foreign  observers  the  forward 
movement  of  the  Confederates  would  seem  to  be  singularly 
perilous,  if  there  were  not  just  reason  for  assuming  that  their 
leaders  are  cautious  as  well  as  bold.  M'Clellan  has  every 
motive  which  can  influence  a  general  for  redeeming  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  he  compromised  in  the  Virginian  peninsula. 
After  repeated  disappointments,  his  countrymen  would  receive 
with  enthusiasm  the  account  of  a  victory ;  and  they  may  be 
excused  if  they  are  intolerant  of  commanders  who  are 
uniformly  defeated. 

The  American  character,  with  all  its  defects,  is  not  ill-suited 
to  bear  a  reverse.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  most 
boastful  population  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  are  not  easily 
discouraged,  or  even  induced  to  lower  their  tone,  by  the  most 
mortifying  disasters.  They  have  also  the  reasonable  consola¬ 
tion  of  believing  that  their  misfortunes  are  fully  capable  of 
explanation  through  the  incapacity  of  the  generals  and  states¬ 
men  whom  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  place  at  their  head. 
They  are  almost  proud  of  Jackson,  as  of  one  who  was  once 
their  countryman,  and  they  at  last  appreciate  justly  the  intel- 
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lectual  level  of  his  opponents.  According  to  General  Pope’s 
official  report,  his  defeat  was  attributable  to  the  gross  miscon¬ 
duct  of  General  Porter,  and  to  the  slackness  of  M‘Clellan. 
The  opinion  of  the  Government  on  the  whole  matter  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  relegation  of  Pope  himself  to  an  obscure  com¬ 
mand  in  Minnesota,  and  in  the  dismissal  of  M'Dowell,  whom  he 
had  carefully  selected  for  exceptional  commendation.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  has  probably  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  once  more 
employing  M'Clellan,  who  has,  notwithstanding  his  failures 
in  the  field,  known  how  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  his  troops.  As  M‘Clellan  was  virtually  super¬ 
seded  after  the  first  reception  of  General  Pope’s  de¬ 
spatches,  his  reinstatement  shows  that  the  Government  is 
satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  report.  The  Parolles,  or 
Bobadil  of  the  army  will  now  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
exchanging  defiances  with  the  troublesome  Indian  chiefs  on 
the  North-west  frontier.  M'Clellan  is  not  likely  to  resort  to 
vapoury  language  until  he  has  done  something  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  the  Republic.  Until  the  struggle  in  Maryland  is 
decided,  the  political  conflict  which  is  preparing  in  the  North 
will  probably  be  suspended.  The  Federals  have  never  yet 
been  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
will  display  higher  qualities  under  the  pressure  of  disgrace 
and  danger.  When  they  think  it  desirable  to  correct  their 
own  weaknesses,  they  must,  in  the  first  place,  discontinue  the 
habit  of  prostrating  themselves  before  the  insignificant  and 
unseemly  idols  of  the  moment.  Having  found  out  Pope,  who 
was  at  least  a  professional  soldier,  they  will  be  uiiAvise  in 
setting  up  Corcoran  as  a  hero,  simply  because  he  insulted  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  because  he  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull’s  Run.  Among  twenty 
millions  of  a  most  intelligent  population  there  must  be  some 
men  of  ability,  if  they  were  only  allowed  to  show  themselves. 
Enthusiastic  devotion  to  mediocrity  is  not  the  way  to  achieve 
national  pre-eminence. 


PRUSSIA. 

rp  HERE  is  no  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  there  is  no 
JL  Parliamentary  crisis,  even  in  Prussia,  that  does  not  at 
last  find  some  solution.  The  Prussians,  after  their  fashion, 
have  had  a  great  Parliamentary  struggle  ;  and,  after  their 
fashion,  they  have  kept  it  up  for  above  a  couple  of  months. 
At  last,  somethin"  has  been  achieved.  The  Minister  who  has 
been  fighting  the  Lower  Chamber  has  declared  himself  beaten, 
and  has  resigned.  It  is  said  that  the  King  is  as  firm,  to  use 
the  epithet  of  his  friends,  as  ever  ;  and  that  the  successor  of 
M.  Von  der  Heydt  will  be  as  reactionary,  as  disagreeable, 
and  as  pigheaded  as  he  was.  But  that  does  not  do  away  with 
the  victory  of  the  Commons.  They  quarrelled  with  a  Minister 
whom  the  King  supported.  The  Minister  would  make  no 
concessions.  He  simply  relied  on  being  Minister,  and  on  the 
inability  of  the  Commons  to  expel  him.  They,  on  their  side, 
relied  on  their  power  of  not  voting  the  supplies,  so  long  as  he 
was  Minister.  It  was,  of  course,  more  than  a  personal  question. 
Virtually,  the  issue  was  whether  the  army  should  continue  to 
be  a  force  independent  of  the  nation,  and  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sovereign  as  a  ready  instrument  by  which,  whenever 
he  pleased,  he  could  coerce  the  growing  liberty  of  the  nation. 
The  King,  it  is  well  known,  loves  the  army,  and,  still  more, 
his  power  over  the  army ;  and  much  of  that  extravagance 
in  the  assumption  of  divine  and  indefeasible  right  which 
seems  so  fantastic  a  claim  in  a  new,  Protestant,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  dynasty,  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  pleasure  and 
confidence  which  the  control  of  the  army  inspires  in  the  bosom 
of  the  monarch.  If  a  man  of  about  the  level,  in  ability  and 
character,  of  an  ordinary  English  Major-General  could  feel 
persuaded  that  an  immense  body  of  troops  belonged  absolutely 
to  him,  he  might  soon  come  to  think  Heaven  must  have 
meant  him  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the 
civilians  of  his  acquaintance.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  this 
feeling,  but  he  is  a  kindly  well-meaning  old  man,  and  he  wishes 
to  keep  his  royal  word,  and  not  to  break  the  Constitution  he  has 
sworn  to  defend.  What  he  wanted,  therefore,  was  a  Minister 
who  would  enable  him  at  once  to  keep  the  army  entirely  his 
own,  and  also  to  remain  within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
M.  Von  der  Heydt  offered  to  supply  the  required  article. 
He  asked  for  a  Military  Budget  shaped  so  as  to  give  the  army 
all  the  strength  the  King  desired,  and  he  proposed  to  carry 
it  through  a  dissentient  Chamber  by  sheer  force  of  obsti¬ 
nacy.  If  this  Chamber  would  not  vote  it,  another  would, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Ministry  have  proposed  to  go  on  dis¬ 
solving  until  the  King  got  what  he  wanted.  That,  in  the 
present  temper  of  Prussia,  this  would  lead  to  an  open  quarrel 
between  the  King  and  the  nation  was  immaterial  in  their 


eyes,  because  the  end  of  the  struggle,  in  that  case,  would  be  a 
coup  d'etat  —  the  very  best  thing,  in  their  opinion,  that  could 
possibly  happen.  The  tenure  of  office  by  M.  Von  der  Heydt 
was,  therefore,  the  ground  on  which  a  great  constitutional 
battle  was  fought.  It  became  evident  that,  as  the  Chamber 
would  not  yield,  and  as  the  Chamber  had  the  hearty  support  of 
the  nation,  the  victory  of  M.  Von  der  Heydt  must  neces¬ 
sarily,  in  the  long  run,  bring  the  King  into  collision  with  his 
people.  Would  the  King,  seeing  this  as  plainly  as  every 
one  in  Prussia  must  see  it,  give  way,  or  would  he 
support  his  Minister  at  all  hazards  ?  The  Chamber  has 
triumphed.  The  King  has  given  way,  and  M.  Von  der 
Heydt  is  no  longer  Minister.  It  is  very  probable  that 
those  who  are  defeated  may  make  every  effort  to  cover 
their  humiliation,  and  may  strive  very  hard  to  let  the 
party  of  reaction  lose  nothing  by  the  change.  Still  the  new 
Minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  enter  office  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  that,  if  he  pushes  the  Chamber  too  hard,  they  will  force 
him  to  retire.  It  is  wonderful  how  effectual  a  little  remem¬ 
brance  of  this  sort  is  in  making  a  Minister  conciliatory.  An 
old  Scotch  laird  once  said,  that  however  unjustifiable  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  might  have  been,  he  yet  thought 
it  useful,  because  it  “  gar’d  kings  ken  they’d  a  lith  in  their 
“  necks.”  The  new  Minister  of  Finance  will  be  all  the  better 
for  knowing  that  Constitutional  Ministers  have  “  liths  ”  in  the 
necks  of  their  official  existence. 

At  first  it  might  seem  as  if  the  Prussian  Chamber  had  chosen 
rather  an  unfortunate  groimd  on  which  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Constitution.  The  great  point  of  dispute  is  whether  the 
army  shall  be  increased,  or  at  least  maintained  at  a  point  aboi’ft 
the  ordinary  peace  footing ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  term 
of  military  service  should  be  reduced.  The  Liberal  party  in 
Prussia  is  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
shortening  of  the  term  of  military  service.  It  must  be  owned 
that  both  these  changes  would  lessen  the  power  of  Prussia  as  a 
military  nation.  The  example  of  France  might  read  Prussians 
a  cheap  lesson  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  relying  on  soldiers 
whose  enlistment  has  been  recent,  and  is  only  to  endure  for  a 
short  time.  The  Crimean  war  taught  the  Emperor  that,  if 
France  was  to  hold  her  place  in  Europe,  she  must  have  more' 
trained  soldiers.  Every  possible  effort  has  since  been  made 
to  render  the  profession  of  arms  one  to  which  the  soldier  is 
bound  for  life.  Honours,  pensions,  comforts,  and  official 
applause  of  every  kind  are  showered  on  the  picked  men,  who, 
after  the  time  of  compulsory  service  is  over,  will  continue 
their  service  under  a  voluntary  engagement.  If  the  army  of 
Prussia  is  to  be  of  any  use,  it  ought  to  be  ready  to  fight 
France.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  Prussia  alone 
should  stand  the  whole  power  of  France,  but  Prussia  should, 
be  prepared  to  lead  Germany  into  the  field  against  France 
if  occasion  arose.  Now  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of 
professional  judges  that  the  Prussian  army  is  not  fit  to 
go  into  the  field  against  French  troops.  The  great  review 
held  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  made  this  clear  to  every 
one,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  the  King  himself.  The 
King  is,  therefore,  warranted  in  using  strenuous  endeavours  to 
get  a  more  efficient  army,  while  the  inferiority  of  the  Prussian 
army  would  be  most  seriously  increased  if  it  were  composed 
to  a  greater  degree  than  now  of  a  succession  of  raw  recruits. 
It  is  no  reflection  on  the  bravery  or  patriotism  of  Prussian 
troops  to  say  that  their  regiments,  if  consisting  largely  of  such 
material,  would  not  have  a  fair  chance  against  the  seasoned, 
disciplined,  picked  body  of  men  whom  Louis  Napoleon  could 
send  into  the  field.  The  Prussian  Liberals  do,  therefore, 
expose  their  country  to  some  danger  by  the  course  they  are 
taking.  They  may  be  reasonably  accused  of  inclining  to  the 
absurd  economy  which  prefers  to  pay  ninety  pounds  for  a 
soldier  who  Avill  be  beaten,  rather  than  a  hundred  for  one 
Avho  Avill  Avin.  But  their  defence  is  that  they  must  run  a 
danger  of  some  kind,  and  that  the  danger  of  Aveakening  the 
army  in  presence  of  France,  for  the  moment,  appears  to  them 
the  least.  An  increased  army,  officered  by  the  minor  nobility, 
Avho  are  as  domineering  and  reactionary  as  the  minor  nobility 
of  the  Continent  usually  are,  and  placed  at  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Crown,  is,  they  consider,  incompatible 
Avith  political  liberty.  They  must  connect  the  army  with  the 
nation,  or  the  nation  Avill  be  overpoAyered  by  the  army,  and 
Prussia  will  sink  into  a  feeble  priggish  despotism.  They  also 
look  beyond  their  oavii  borders ;  they  hope  that  the  army  of 
Prussia  will  one  day  be  the  army  of  Northern  Germany,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  strung  popular  movement. 
If  the  army  is  delivered  over  entirely  to  those  Avho  hate  strong 
popular  movements,  this  Avill  be  rendered  impossible  ;  nor  are 
the  Germans  of  other  States  likely  to  be  attracted  to  a  country 
Avhere  civilians  are  treated  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  true 
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policy  for  Germany  and  Prussia,  they  urge,  is  not  to  rely  on 
little  trumpery  improvements  in  needle-rifles  or  accoutre¬ 
ments —  not  to  have  a  few  more  thousands  of  moderately  - 
efficient  troops,  acting  like  machines  —  but  to  awake  a  patrio¬ 
tic  spirit,  and  make  the  nation  take  to  arms  ;  and  the  beginning 
of  this  is  to  render  service  in  the  Prussian  army  as  simple  and 
popular  as  possible. 

The  resignation  of  M.  VON  der  Heydt  may  have  important 
consequences  throughout  Germany.  It  is  known  that  the 
Ministerial  crisis  at  Berlin  has  been  anxiously  watched  at 
Vienna ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  persuasion  there 
that  if  the  Prussian  Commons  triumph,  and  Prussia  thus 
receives  a  strong  Liberal  impulse,  Austria  cannot  remain  much 
in  arrear,  and  there  must  be  some  change  there  too.  Things 
have  not  been  going  very  smoothly  lately  at  Vienna.  The 
deficit  remains  obstinately  what  Austrian  deficits  always  are, 
and  no  signs  of  even  possible  national  solvency  appear.  The 
deficit  for  the  year  ending  March,  1 862,  is  calculated  at  about 
five  millions  of  English  money.  The  Chamber  does  not  like 
this  ;  and,  although  composed  principally  of  very  good  friends 
to  Austria,  it  can  scarcely  be  got  to  pass  the  accounts  and  vote 
the  credits  submitted  to  it.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  Southern 
Germans,  with  the  connivance  probably  of  the  Vienna 
Cabinet,  are  striving  to  turn  away  their  countrymen  from 
Parliamentary  struggles  which  they  think  must  be  barren 
because  they  are  local,  and  to  concentrate  their  strength  for 
the  erection  of  a  national  Parliament  at  Frankfort.  If  there  is 
ever  to  be  such  a  thing  as  German  unity,  or  if  some  new 
popular  form  of  German  union  is  to  be  tried,  Austria 
may  think  it  desirable  that  some  of  the  preparations  for  it 
should  be  made  by  Southern  Germany,  and  that  the  whole 
profit  of  the  movement  should  not  be  left  to  Prussia.  It  is 
not  impossible  that,  within  a  time  tolerably  near,  we  may  see 
the  standing  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  take  a  new  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  may  enter  on  a  contest  for  the  leadership 
of  Germany  in  a  national  Parliament.  Prussia  will  have  no 
inconsiderable  start  in  the  race  if  the  victory  in  the  present 
constitutional  combat  rests  with  the  Liberals,  and  they  thus 
win  the  sympathy  and  support  of  those  who  in  neighbouring 
States  are  striving  to  make  Germany  a  nation,  and  not  a  mere 
bunch  of  crowned  heads. 


ITALY. 

r  1 1HERE  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  division  of  Italy 
_L  into  three  secondary  States  is  one  among  the  various 
projects  which  are  at  different  times  favoured  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  Monarchy  as  it  exists  will  be  supported  if  it 
can  maintain  itself,  and,  in  the  improbable  contingency  of  a 
successful  reaction,  the  return  of  the  Princes  of  Central 
Italy  might  be  welcomed  as  a  tardy  tribute  to  the  profound 
foresight  which  dictated  the  Convention  of  Villafranca.  The 
great  speculator  has  not  publicly  declared  to  win  on  any  single 
entry,  and  he  understands  the  convenience  of  providing  the 
ultimate  favourite  with  one  or  two  stable  companions.  Any 
result  which  may  occur  will  bring  with  it  some  advantage  or 
compensation.  The  Emperor  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  Italy, 
or  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  France,  or,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  he  will  be  the  champion  of  national  rights  or  the  sup¬ 
pressor  of  revolution.  A  simpler  and  more  generous  policy 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  truly  sagacious ;  but  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  Italian  statesmen  if  they  fail  to  profit  by  the  vacillation 
and  selfishness  of  their  formidable  patron.  The  rise  of  Italy 
into  a  great  Power  is  distasteful  to  French  politicians;  but  if 
it  is  successfully  completed,  every  French  writer  of  the  next 
century  will  complacently  assume  for  his  country  the  merit 
of  having  created  a  Latin  nation.  The  proposed  Federa¬ 
tion  of  three  Italian  States  is  too  chimerical  to  be  realized, 
although  it  is,  perhaps,  at  present  seriously  contemplated  by  the 
Imperial  projector.  A  league  of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  the 
Pope  at  Rome,  and  with  a  Bourbon  or  a  Bonaparte  at 
Naples,  is  too  absurd  when  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  a 
single  monarchy.  As  a  menace,  the  plan  may  be  serviceable 
in  reminding  malcontents  and  lukewarm  patriots  that  the 
unity  of  the  nation,  even  in  its  imperfect  state,  is  not  yet 
secure  against  foreign  interference ;  and  if  a  wholesome  irritation 
loosens  the  bonds  of  fear  and  dependence  which  connect  Italy 
with  France,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  unity  will  be  furthered 
by  an  additional  inducement  to  spontaneous  action.  The 
Government  of  Turin  has  judiciously  made  M.  de  la  Guep.on- 
NIERe’s  impudent  pamphlet  the  text  for  a  mild  protest  against  the 
perpetual  exercise  of  French  dictation.  The  declaration  in  the 
official  Gazette  can  scarcely  give  offence  to  the  most  susceptible 
ally,  nor  can  a  Minister  do  less  than  object  to  a  scheme  for 
splitting  the  State  which  he  administers  into  three ;  yet,  as 


the  acknowledged  nominee  of  France,  Ratazzi  is  thought  to 
have  displayed  a  creditable  spirit  in  publicly  repudiating  the 
project  of  partition,  and  in  assuming  that  Italy  must  continue 
to  exist.  The  letter  addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  M.  Tiiou- 
venel  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  main  suggestions  of 
M.  de  la  Gueronniere.  At  the  same  time,  its  publication  at 
this  particular  moment  in  the  Moniteur  probably  arises  from 
a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  to  show  that  he  is  not 
playing  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  It  is  true  that 
he  accuses  not  only  the  Pope,  but  the  Italians,  of  nourishing 
impracticable  desires  and  foolish  hatreds;  but  the  Italians 
lose  nothing  by  a  vague  censure  of  this  sort,  while  the  Pope 
loses  considerably  by  having  it  solemnly  placed  on  record,  as 
the  expression  of  the  Emperor’s  deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
Papal  Government  “  condemns  a  portion  of  Italy  to  eternal 
“  stagnation  and  oppression.” 

It  has  been  said,  with  characteristic  inaccuracy,  that 
England  was  Austrian  before  Villafranca,  and  Garibaldian 
after  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  the  assertion  that 
those  who  represent  English  opinion  have  supported  either 
Austrian  interests  in  Italy  or  revolutionary  projects  which 
may  have  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Garibaldi.  The 
most  unanimous  public  opinion  of  modern  times  has  steadily 
approved  the  growth  of  the  Italian  Monarchy,  and  defended 
the  unity  which  it  represents  against  every  opponent  from 
within  or  from  without.  Curious  foreigners  may,  in  general, 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  wishes  of  England  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  policy  which,  at  any  given  time,  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speeches.  The  disruption  of  Italy, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power  against  the 
wish  of  his  countrymen,  are  in  themselves  repugnant  to 
English  feeling ;  and  they  become  doubly  odious  when  they 
are  advocated  as  modes  of  deference  to  the  political  supremacy 
of  France.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  tripartite  federation 
was  suggested  to  Mr.  Disraeli  and  to  M.  de  la  Gueronniere 
from  the  same  august  and  mysterious  quarter.  If  the  scheme, 
however  preposterous,  were  acceptable  to  the  Italians  them¬ 
selves,  England  could  only  acquiesce  in  silent  disappointment ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  party  in  Italy  gives  the 
slightest  countenance  to  the  proposal.  Good  will  to  Italy 
implies  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  any  other  nation,  unless  the 
French  adopt  the  theory  of  the  Imperialist  pamphleteer,  that 
they  are  themselves  the  natural  enemies  of  Europe  and  of 
mankind.  If  no  addition  to  the  strength  or  prosperity  of 
surrounding  nations  is  to  be  allowed  without  compensation  to 
France,  resistance  to  professedly  unprincipled  rapacity  becomes 
a  general  duty.  As  long,  however,  as  the  pretension  is  confined 
to  rhetorical  phrases,  there  is  no  reason  to  resent  innocuous 
discharges  of  pent-up  vanity.  It  is  probable  that  the  unity 
both  of  Germany  and  of  Italy  may  be  effectually  promoted 
by  the  candid  avowal  of  French  designs  on  the  independence 
of  both  countries.  An  imperfectly  developed  individuality 
becomes  more  definite  and  self-conscious  through  the  necessity 
of  repelling  the  aggressive  action  of  foreign  substances. 

General  Durando’s  circular  is  more  significant  than  the  pro¬ 
test  in  the  official  Gazette ,  inasmuch  as  it  recurs  once  more  to 
the  serious  menace  which  was  formerly  held  out  by  Ricasoli. 
Italy  cannot  at  present  take  Rome  from  the  French,  but  if  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Holy  See  is  carried  too  ftir,  the  Pope  may 
find  himself  powerless  and  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  free 
population.  The  shameless  and  mendacious  organs  of  the 
Ultramontane  faction  are  already  inventing  supposed  facts 
which  symbolize  the  future  possibility  of  an  Italian  schism. 
An  ecclesiastical  writer,  with  a  hateful  malignity  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  worst  of  laymen,  rejoices  in  the  death  and 
assumed  perdition  of  a  prelate  who  was,  according  to  his  false 
statement,  to  become  the  founder  of  the  national  Church. 
The  King  was,  it  is  said,  about  to  appoint  Monsignore 
Saputa  to  the  See  of  Turin,  and  the  new  Archbishop  was 
to  consecrate  Father  Passaglia  as  Archbishop  of  Milan. 
If  Italy  were  prepared  to  follow  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  England 
concurred  in  the  reforms  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  national  seces¬ 
sion  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  meeting  the 
rancorous  animosity  of  the  Holy  See  to  Italy.  But  at 
present  the  lower  classes  and  the  inferior  clergy  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  formal  separation ;  and  no  misfortune  is  more  to 
be  deprecated  than  a  schism  which  might  divide  the  nation 
into  two  political  factions,  corresponding  with  the  hostile 
Churches.  The  English  Reformation  was  beneficial  and  per¬ 
manent,  because  the  nation  had  prepared  itself  by  a  dislike  to 
Rome  which  had  been  cherished  for  many  generations.  With 
the  exception  of  an  insignificant  minority,  the  nation  threw 
off  the  control  of  the  Pope,  without  materially  altering  its  own 
ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  and  if  Henry  VIII.  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  win  over  the  Irish  chiefs,  who  would  have  been 
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readily  followed  by  their  barbarous  countrymen,  his  secession 
from  Rome  would  have  been  as  completely  successful  as  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  and  advantageous.  The  Italian 
Government  would  prefer  the  continuance  of  orthodox  confor¬ 
mity  ;  but  for  purposes  of  negotiation,  and,  in  extremity,  as  an 
ultimate  resort,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  in  view  the  possibility  of 
separation.  If  a  temperate  statesman  should  by  some  strange 
accident  succeed  to  the  Papal  chair,  he  might  probably  think 
that  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  Italy  was  worth  a  political  and 
territorial  compromise. 

General  Durando’s  reference  to  Garibaldi’s  enterprise 
defines,  with  an  accuracy  unusual  in  diplomatic  documents, 
the  precise  feeling  of  Italy  with  reference  to  Rome.  It  was 
an  effort  and  a  sacrifice  to  treat  as  a  criminal  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  representative  of  a  claim  which  the  Government  and 
the  nation  earnestly  and  unanimously  prefer.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  recognition  of  Garibaldi’s  patriotic  motives 
implies  a  decision  against  the  useless  trial  which  would  only 
add  to  the  existing  complications.  An  amnesty  has  seldom 
been  recommended  by  equally  strong  considerations  of  expe¬ 
diency  and  of  justice.  The  former  triumph  of  extra-legal 
heroism  may  fairly  be  set  off  against  the  error  of  heroic  law¬ 
lessness.  There  is  no  risk  of  a  dangerous  precedent,  for 
the  misapprehensions  which  rendered  the  late  expedition 
possible  are  effectually  dissipated,  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  fear  or  to  hope  that  any  Government  will  be  embarrassed 
by  another  Garibaldi.  The  Pope  and  the  enemies  of  Italy 
wished  well  to  the  insurrection,  and  they  would  rejoice  to  see 
an  irreparable  breach  between  the  King  and  the  revolutionary 
leader.  It  will  be  well  to  repeat  the  disappointment  which 
they  have  already  experienced,  especially  when  a  reconciliation 
with  Garibaldi  may  serve  as  a  practical  answer  to  the  French 
projects  of  partition.  If  there  had  been  any  actual  attempt  to 
restore  Umbria  to  the  Pope,  or  to  set  up  a  Murat  pretender  at 
Naples,  Garibaldi  would  not  have  been  disavowed  by  the 
Government  when  he  summoned  the  nation  to  arms.  In  the 
presence  of  jealous  and  overbearing  neighbours,  Italy  cannot 
.afford  to  part  with  any  available  weapon  of  defence ;  and  in  a 
just  cause,  Garibaldi,  though  he  has  forfeited  some  of  the 
elements  of  influence,  might  still  be  a  useful  servant  to  his 
country.  It  is  for  more  statesmanlike  minds  to  combine,  after 
the  great  example  of  Cavour,  constitutional  freedom  with 
national  independence.  Rome  itself  would  be  a  poor  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  Parliamentary  system  which  distinguishes  Italy 
from  nearly  all  Continental  nations. 


MR.  LAING  ON  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  speech  which  Mr.  Laing  made  last  week  at  Manchester 
is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  one,  and  to  direct  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  real  point  of  supreme  importance  in  determining 
our  relations  with  India.  His  observations  on  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  tliat  country  may  be  serviceable  to  millowners  in 
the  North,  and  may  afford  them  a  final  reason  for  declining  to 
enter  on  speculations  from  which  they  were  previously 
averse.  It  must,  also,  have  been  cheering  to  a  Manchester 
audience  to  hear  that  within  a  few  years  the  natives  of  India 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  import  fifty  millions’  worth  of 
cotton  goods.  But  Mr.  Laing  explained  that  the  realization 
of  this  brilliant  dream  depended  on  the  right  method  of 
governing  India  being  adopted.  He  is  of  opinion,  and  every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  is  of  opinion  also, 
that  the  one  question,  before  which  all  others  sink  into 
nothing,  is  how  India  is  to  be  governed.  Mr.  Laing  drew  a 
very  intelligible  picture  of  the  system  of  government  which 
he  wishes  to  see  set  up,  and  he  was  unsparing  in  his  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  system  which  now  exists.  He  is  a  man  of 
sufficient  ability  to  be  able  to  say  boldly  and  clearly  what  he 
means ;  and,  as  his  name  is  known  in  England,  he  is  better 
able  to  secure  a  hearing  for  opinions  which  are  entertained  by  a 
large  class  of  persons  in  India,  than  any  one  could  be  who  had 
merely  the  local  notoriety  of  a  Calcutta  reputation.  He  is, 
also,  smarting  under  the  sense  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  a 
recent  injury.  He  has  been  quarrelling  with  Sir  Charles 
Wood  ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  impelled  by  private  pique,  as  well 
as  by  a  theory  of  public  policy,  to  hit  his  opponents  as  hard  as 
he  can,  and  to  state  his  case  as  favourably  to  his  friends,  and 
as  unfavourably  to  his  enemies,  as  the  ingenuity  of  a  slighted 
politician  can  devise.  It  is  desirable  that  the  change  in  our 
system  of  Indian  Government  which  he  and  many  other 
Europeans  in  India  really  desire,  should  be  stated  once  for  all 
in  this  broad  and  uncompromising  way. 

It  is  evident  that  what  Mr.  Laing  wants  is  a  Governor- 
General  who  shall  reign  supreme  in  India,  uncontrolled  by 


any  authorities  at  home.  Mr.  Laing  is  full  of  a  playful 
bitterness  against  the  Government  that  sits  in  the  recesses  of 
W estminster,  and  he  exclaims  that  for  Indians  to  be  governed  by 
a  board  of  fifteen  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  is  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear.  The  Governor-General  must 
be  the  one  final  absolute  authority.  When  a  u  beloved  and 
“  paternal  Governor-General  like  Lord  Canning  ”  enacts 
that  waste  lands  shall  be  sold  in  a  particular  way,  there  must 
be  no  scrutinizing  of  his  beneficent  edicts  by  a  set  of  busy- 
bodies  in  England,  who  interfere  simply  in  order  that  they 
may  seem  to  do  something  for  their  money.  The  Council 
in  England  consists,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  of  worn-out 
obstructive  old  Indians,  the  sworn  foes  of  every  kind  of 
progress ;  and  any  one  will  do  for  an  Indian  Secretary  who 
can  make  a  plausible  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  are  not  the  people  to  control  a  Governor-General  full 
of  ambition  to  do  good,  and  urged  forward  in  every  wise 
purpose  by  the  English  in  India.  But  there  is  something  by 
which  the  despotism  of  the  Governor-General  is  to  be 
tempered.  In  India  there  is  a  free  press,  and  a  very  free 
spirit  in  the  press,  and  there  is  no  restriction  on  petitions  or 
public  meetings.  Further,  it  is  very  easy  for  any  aggrieved 
Indian  to  come  home  and  to  harangue  as  large  bodies  of 
sympathizing  Englishmen  as  he  can  get  to  listen  to  him. 
The  English  in  India  —  all,  that  is,  who  are  not  bound  by 
the  ties  of  office,  and  are  at  liberty  to  say  and  write  what 
they  please  —  may  therefore  hope  to  exercise  an  overpower¬ 
ing  influence  over  the  Governor-General.  They  can  make 
or  mar  his  reputation.  They  can  revile  and  disparage 
and  decry  him  if  he  opposes  their  wishes ;  they  can  laud 
him  to  the  skies  as  a  heaven-born  genius  and  the  wisest 
and  noblest  of  men  if  he  will  but  let  them  do  as  they 
want.  They  can,  in  fact,  treat  him  as  they  treated  Lord 
Canning,  who  was  probably  more  undeservedly  abused  and 
praised  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  In  his  early  days 
no  epithets  were  too  bad  for  him  ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  power  he  adopted  a  few  measures  which  were  highly 
popular  with  the  non-official  clique  in  India,  and  accordingly 
they  now  not  only  hold  him  up  as  a  model  of  a  ruler,  but 
they  use  his  history  as  an  argument  for  making  the  Governor- 
General  supreme. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Laing  nominally  acquiesces  in  the 
necessity  of  there  being  some  controlling  power  in  the  English 
Government.  He  hardly  likes  to  come  to  England  and  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  English  Parliament  should  wholly  abdicate  its 
authority  over  India,  and  that  the  Cabinet  should  have  no 
more  responsibility  for  its  government  than  it  has  for  the 
municipal  administration  of  an  English  borough.  He  is  quite 
content  that  there  should  be  a  Secretary  for  India,  provided 
he  does  nothing ;  and  he  might  even  approve  of  an  Indian 
Council,  if  its  members  rigidly  abstained  from  ever  passing  an 
opinion  or  making  a  suggestion.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Home  Government  should  never  venture  to  meddle  with  de¬ 
tails  ;  and  he  gives  some  instances  of  details  with  which  it  has 
foolishly  and  unadvisedly  interfered.  It  has  lately  set  itself  in 
open  opposition  to  a  beloved  and  paternal  Governor-General 
on  the  following  points  :  —  The  Indian  Government  proposed 
to  enact  a  contract  law,  by  which  natives  who  would  not 
grow  crops  according  to  their  engagements  should  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  criminal  law,  and  be  treated  as  malefactors. 
The  busy  bodies  in  the  recesses  of  Westminster  fancied  that 
this  change  of  detail  was  equivalent  to  subjecting  the  natives  to 
modified  slavery,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  declined  to  sanction 
the  degradation  of  the  conquered  races.  Then,  again,  a  native 
prince  made  a  claim  under  a  treaty  by  which  the  Queen  was 
bound.  The  Home  Government  thought  the  claim  justified  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and,  in  spite  of  great  financial  pressure, 
ordered  the  money  demanded  to  be  paid.  Lastly,  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  was  asked  to  procure  information  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  waste  land  could  best  be  disposed  of  in  India,  and 
as  to  the  advisability  of  capitalizing  the  land  revenue.  Lord 
Canning,  however,  took  it  into  his  head  to  disobey  the  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  sent  him  ;  and  instead  of  referring  the  matter 
home,  he  issued  an  edict  by  which  he  settled  these 
points  as  he  thought  fit.  The  Home  Government  disagreed 
with  him.  They  thought  that  he  was  wrong,  and  they  par¬ 
tially  reversed  his  decision.  These  are  what  Mr.  Laing 
calls  “  details.”  The  Flome  Government  is  to  sit  in  the 
recesses  of  Westminster,  and  to  express  its  Olympian 
opinion  when  great  matters  are  at  issue ;  but  it  is  not  to 
trouble  itself  with  such  trifling  questions  as  the  enslaving  of  a 
whole  population,  the  construction  of  imperial  treaties,  the 
disposal  of  all  the  waste  lands  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  one  great  source  of  Indian  revenue.  A 
Council  that  thought  these  things  too  small  for  it,  and  waited 
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till  larger  matters  justified  its  intervention,  would  certainly 
earn  its  salary  with  wonderful  ease. 

The  Governor- General  will,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
have  perfect  power  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  the  administration 
of  the  recognised  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  unfettered  in  his 
patronage  ;  his  suggestions  will  be  always  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  deference ;  he  has  an  ample  scope  for  all  his  powers 
as  a  statesman ;  his  rank  and  his  connexion  with  official  circles 
at  home  will  ensure  him  a  warm  support,  provided  he  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  and  a  generous  indulgence 
if  he  makes  a  mistake.  But  in  the  greater  questions  of  Indian 
government,  he  must  receive  some  guidance.  He  is  sure  to 
receive  it  indirectly,  if  he  does  not  receive  it  through  a  direct 
and  authorized  channel.  The  real  power  of  deciding  questions 
of  such  vast  importance  as  are  involved  in  changes  affecting 
the  religion,  the  revenue,  and  the  law  of  India,  must  rest 
with  those  who  control  the  Governor-General.  The  system 
which  Mr.  Laing  advocates  places  the  ultimate  control  in 
the  English  non-official  community  of  India,  the  planters,  and 
the  missionaries,  and  the  journalists  —  the  people  who,  as  a 
Governor-General  pleases  them  or  offends  them,  make  him 
the  idol  of  their  ignorant  praise,  or  the  victim  of  their  igno¬ 
rant  abuse.  The  system  which  Mr.  Laing  attacks  protects 
the  Governor-General  from  local  pressure,  and  refers  the 
decision  of  the  larger  questions  of  Indian  policy  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister  who  is  amenable  to  the  influences  of  English 
morality  and  philanthropy,  who  is  far  enough  off  to  wish  to 
do  equal  justice,  who  knows  by  experience  the  perils  of  rash 
and  hasty  decisions,  and  who  is  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
colleagues  accustomed  to  great  questions,  as  well  as  by 
the  judgment  of  that  portion  of  the  educated  public 
of  England  whose  attention  has  been  turned  by  inclination 
or  necessity  to  Indian  affairs.  He  is  also  assisted  by  a 
Council  which  cannot  control  him,  but  which  can  give  him 
the  invaluable  advice  suggested  by  a  long  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Lidia.  One  of  the  most  curious  delusions 
inspired  by  the  shock  of  the  Indian  mutiny  has  been  the 
popular  belief  that  it  is  absolutely  a  disqualification  for  a 
statesman  taking  part  in  Indian  Government  to  know  prac¬ 
tically  what  India  and  the  natives  of  India  are  like.  A 
wholesome  and  total  ignorance  of  everything  Indian  is  thought 
the  best  key  to  dealing  properly  with  India.  This  cannot 
last.  It  is  one  thing  to  let  old  Indians  be  supreme,  and  an¬ 
other  to  throw  away  the  great  assistance  they  can  give.  Jus¬ 
tice  will,  in  time,  be  rendered  to  the  present  system  of  Indian 
Government,  as  the  proper  position  of  the  Governor-General 
becomes  fixed  by  custom,  as  such  blots  on  the  system  as  the 
sham  Parliaments  of  the  Presidencies  are  cleared  away,  and 
as  the  absurd  and  terrible  consequences  of  having  India 
governed  by  an  irresponsible  nobleman,  under  the  pressure  of 
local  clamour,  become  gradually  more  fully  realized. 


LORD  LLANOVER  AGAIN. 

ORD  LLANOVER  has  written  a  lofty  letter  to  the  Times 
to  repudiate  all  intention  of  degrading  himself  by  re¬ 
plying  to  anonymous  writers,  and,  incidentally,  to  furnish  an 
irrelevant  answer  to  an  immaterial  part  of  the  charge  which 
he  disdains  from  the  height  of  his  three-year-old  barony. 
The  question  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  surname  is  certainly  not  of  the 
highest  importance,  but,  according  to  old  schoolbooks,  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  succeeded  in  a  competitive  examination  of 
wise  sayings  by  defining  good  government  as  a  readiness  in  the 
whole  community  to  resent  the  smallest  wrong  offered  to  the 
meanest  citizen.  Englishmen  have  an  instinctive  jealousy  of 
official  oppression,  even  though  it  may  only  affect  the  most 
trivial  relations  of  life,  and  it  matters  little  whether  their 
attention  is  called  to  the  freaks  of  a  little  local  despot  on 
sworn  affidavits  or  in  newspaper  paragraphs  and  articles.  If 
there  is  any  dispute  about  the  facts  involved  in  the  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  controversy,  Lord  Llanover  has  a  perfect  right  to 
stake  his  own  assertion  against  the  statements  of  writers 
who,  by  withholding  their  names,  disclaim  all  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  misconduct  which  they  denounce.  As  it  happens, 
however,  that  the  vexatious  proceedings  of  Lord  Llanover  con¬ 
sist  of  correspondence  which  is  already  published,  it  is  wholly 
unimportant  whether  a  proof  that  he  has  mistaken  the  law, 
and  abused  the  powers  of  his  office,  is  or  is  not  authenticated 
by  a  personal  signature.  When  Mr.  Hall  was,  as  a  zealous 
Radical,  working  his  way  to  a  baronetcy,  and  when  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall,  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Marylebone 
Vestry,  kept  his  future  peerage  in  view,  it  is  probable  that  the 
present  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Monmouthshire  may  have  more 
than  once  professed  his  admiration  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
Now  the  Press  in  England  means  an  anonymous  Press ;  and  a 


denunciation  of  newspapers  without  names  is  as  unnecessary 
as  if  it  were  directed  against  newspapers  which  are  printed  in 
black  and  white.  The  liberty  of  the  Press  is  perfectly  useless 
if  journalists  are  never  to  expose  misconduct,  or  even  to  insist 
on  the  strict  observance  of  the  law.  Its  influence,  fortunately,, 
depends  not  on  the  interested  opinion  of  second-rate  poli¬ 
ticians  or  administrators,  but  on  the  ability  and  discretion  of 
its  comments  on  public  affairs.  If  the  intelligent  classes 
arrive  at  the  unanimous  conviction  that  Lord  Llanover  has 
made  a  discreditable  blunder,  the  object  of  his  critics  will 
have  been  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  practical  security  against 
the  repetition  of  his  impertinent  interference  with  a  private 
family. 

It  happens  that  there  is  in  Monmouthshire  itself  a  kind  of 
Eatanswill  Gazette ,  which  has  devoted  itself  to  the  aid  off 
Lord  Llanover  in  his  feud  with  Mr.  Herbert  of  Clytha.  By 
a  singular  coincidence,  the  anonymous  writer  has  used  the  same 
arguments  and  phrases  with  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  has 
taken  pains  to  decorate  his  official  correspondence.  In  the 
country,  a  blameable  curiosity  sometimes  penetrates  the  veil 
of  journalism,  and  the  anti-LLANOVER  party  have,  perhaps 
hastily,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  indignant  vindicator 
of  an  imaginary  prerogative  in  the  columns  of  the  local  paper 
is  no  other  than  the  illustrious  champion  of  orthodox  nomen¬ 
clature  who  reigns  over  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  and  the 
militia.  The  suspicion  is  probably  unjust,  as  the  office  of  the 
Monmouth  Martinet  is  not  identical  with  that  House  of  Lords 
in  which  alone  a  new-made  Peer  can  answer  the  challenge 
of  his  equals.  In  his  letter  to  the  Times ,  Lord  Llanover, 
with  the  tact  of  a  practised  newspaper  correspondent,  has 
replied  to  the  only  part  of  the  accusation  which  admitted  of 
an  answer.  He  declares  that  he  cannot  have  prevented 
Mr.  Herbert  from  acting  as  a  magistrate,  because  Mr.  Jones 
never  qualified.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  show  that  he  had 
not  inflicted  on  his  local  enemy  all  the  annoyance  in  his 
power,  he  would  not  have  confined  himself  to  a  statement 
that  he  has  not  done  what  it  was  evidently  not  in  his  power 
to  do.  A  haughty  contempt  for  the  anonymous  Press  would 
have  been  as  consistent  with  a  full  explanation  as  with  a 
frivolous  fragment  of  an  apology ;  and  when  the  assembled 
peerage  listens  with  breathless  impatience  to  the  defence  of 
the  injured  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  will  probably  be  forced  to 
admit  that  he  has  not  only  strained  his  powers  to  the  utmost, 
but  attempted  to  disturb  Mr.  Herbert’s  social  comfort  by  an 
intrusive  application  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  As  few 
persons  have  been  engaged  in  so  many  petty  squabbles,  Lord 
Llanover  can  by  no  means  claim  special  exemption  from 
criticism  on  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  defend  himself  or 
to  retort  on  his  adversaries.  His  local  controversies  may  not, 
on  his  side,  have  been  anonymous,  but  in  all  other  respects  he 
has  mastered  the  language  and  manner  which  were  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Eatanswill. 

An  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  is,  undoubtedly,  imposing, 
but  it  must  not  be  at  once  assumed  that  even  the  most  august 
assembly  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  its 
members.  It  is  not  as  a  peer,  but  as  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  that 
Lord  Llanover  has  erred,  and  in  his  executive  capacity  he  is 
responsible  directly  to  the  Crown,  and  secondarily  to  the 
country.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  usual  for  all  Lord- 
Lieutenants  to  be  peers,  for  it  happens  that  several  Welsh 
counties  are  presided  over  by  commoners.  If  Mr.  Herbert’s 
wrongs  are  only  to  be  redressed  on  the  motion  of  a  peer,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  he  must  submit  tamely  to  vexation  if 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  not  sat  in  either  House  of  Parliament? 
It  is,  in  truth,  an  irregularity,  if  not  an  abuse,  to  give  public 
servants  special  privileges  of  self-defence  because  they  happen 
to  be  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  I  he  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  in  their  places  for  the 
express  purpose  of  vindicating  their  own  acts ;  but  it  has 
often  happened  that  naval  and  military  officers  in  Parliament 
have  enjoyed  an  undue  advantage  in  telling  their  own 
story  in  the  absence  of  their  censors  or  comrades,  who  were 
equally  entitled  to  a  hearing.  That  the  misapprehension  or 
officious  interference  of  a  county  functionary  should  be  ex¬ 
clusively  discussed  by  his  peers,  is  a  new  pretension  entirely 
consistent  with  Lord  Llanover’s  whole  management  of  the 
controversy.  He  announces  that  he  will  not  condescend  to 
answer  until  he  is  interrogated  by  a  peer  in  his  place, 
although  his  accusers  and  his  victim  must  necessarily  be 
absent,  and  it  is  a  question  of  chance  whether  any  peer 
may  think  fit  to  interest  himself  in  the  dispute.  The  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  peerage,  both  political  and  social,  are  undoubtedly 
extensive  j  but  the  theory  that  they  are  responsible,  even  for 
executive  acts,  only  to  themselves,  would  involve  a  startling 
and  novel  immunity.  After  the  House  of  Lords  had  passed 
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a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  Lord  Llanover,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  might  possibly  be  a  commoner,  would  have  the 
power  of  dismissing  him  from  his  lieutenancy,  or  of  overruling 
all  his  decisions,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  So  careful  a  stickler 
for  the  pretended  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ought  to  know 
that  his  projected  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  act  of  presumption. 

Those  who  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  dispute  to 
call  public  attention  to  an  act  of  misconduct  will  scarcely  be 
deterred  from  pursuing  their  efforts  to  redress  a  petty  wrong 
by  mushroom  pretensions  to  the  privilege  of  peerage.  The 
right  to  assume  a  surname  may  seldom  require  to  be  exercised, 
but  it  nevertheless  is  the  right  of  every  subject,  and  it  must 
be  defended  when  it  is  wantonly  assailed.  Most  householders 
have  drawers  and  cupboards  which  might  be  robbed  of  their 
hoards  with  positive  convenience  to  the  owner,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  when  their  rubbish  is  stolen,  they  prosecute  the  thief.  As 
against  a  wrong-doer,  old  clothes  and  old  papers  are  as  sacred 
as  money  or  plate  ;  and  if  a  neighbouring  official  deprives  a  local 
enemy  of  his  name,  the  'wrong  ought  to  be  as  certainly  redressed 
as  if  it  related  to  person  or  property.  Higg,  the  son  of  Snell, 
requires,  according  to  the  English  constitution,  no  permission 
from  Cceur  de  Lion  to  found  the  family  of  Snelson.  Many  of  the 
changes  of  the  present  day  are,  like  Mr.  Herbert’s,  really  a 
resumption  of  the  true  family  name,  which  had  been  dropped 
by  a  more  careless  generation.  The  state  of  the  law  was  com¬ 
monly  misapprehended,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  dispute,  except  by  antiquarians  or  lawyers ;  and  Lord 
Llanover  was  probably  misled,  by  a  participation  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  ignorance,  into  a  belief  that  he  had  got  his  obnoxious 
neighbour  at  a  disadvantage.  As  the  legal  bearing  of  the 
question  has  now  been  fully  explained,  with  unanimous  consent, 
it  follows  that  no  Lord-Lieutenant  should  be  allowed  to  enforce 
a  supposed  rule  which  is  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
law.  It  may  happen  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
takes  any  part  in  the  controversy,  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  owners  of  aristocratic  names  may  be  inclined  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  own  monopoly  of  the  outward  signs  of  ancient 
descent.  Until  the  proper  authorities,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  redress  the  grievance,  it  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  renew  the  discussion. 


THE  BELFAST  RIOTS. 

IRELAND  is  certainly  not  the  Ireland  it  used  to  be.  Even 
in  its  crimes  and  violence  it  has  fallen  away  from  its  old 
sublime.  It  represents  that  very  unpleasant  spectacle  —  a 
scotched  snake.  The  backbone  of  Irish  turbulence  is  smashed, 
and  the  reptile  writhes,  and  hisses,  and  wriggles ;  but,  inca¬ 
pable  of  serious  mischief,  it  turns  its  own  venom  on  itself. 
In  the  impotence  of  mischief  the  ludicrous  only  is  suggested. 
When  an  Irish  riot  was  an  Irish  riot  —  when  plenty  of  bones 
were  broken  and  a  few  worthless  lives  lost,  when  there  was 
some  good  serious  platoon-firing  into  a  raving  mob,  when  the 
brickbats  flew  plentifully,  and  the  Dragoons  charged  —  if  it 
was  all  very  horrible,  there  was  a  reality  in  the  affair. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  people  were  in  earnest.  Deep  passions 
of  some  sort  must  have  stirred  their  spirit.  An  Irish  riot  is 
now  a  poor  washed-out  thing  —  there  is  no  spirit  in  it. 
There  is  abundance  of  cowardice  and  mischief,  but  little 
danger  to  life  and  limb.  The  Irish  mob  now-a-day-s  breaks 
windows  instead  of  heads.  A  monster  meeting  is  assembled  by 
excursion  trains.  Roughs,  and  rapparees,  and  ruffians  come  to 
the  row  in  their  best  clothes,  instead  of  armed  with  their  best 
shillelaghs.  The  upshot  of  a  holiday  riot  is  much  that  is 
discreditable  and  disgraceful,  but  much  also  that  is  ludicrous. 
The  difference  between  the  good  old  days  and  these  degene¬ 
rate  faction  fights  is,  that  nobody  could  then  laugh  at  Irish 
riots.  Now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  treat  them  seriously. 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  was  held  a  great  Orange 
demonstration  in  the  Protestant  metropolis,  Belfast.  The 
meeting  was  altogether  aimless;  or,  rather,  its  final  cause 
was  a  demonstration.  To  demonstrate  what,  its  promoters 
did  not,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  could  not,  tell.  If 
it  was  to  show  that  Orangeism  existed,  and  was  prepared 
to  do  all  that  it  dared  in  the  biting  and  snarling  line,  —  if 
it  was  to  prove  that  religious  hatred  and  sectarian  bigotry 
were  still  superior  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  charity — if  it 
was  to  demonstrate  that  stubborn  and  vindictive  enmity, 
inherited  from  days  of  violence  and  wrong,  still  smouldered  in 
the  unworthy  descendants  of  ascendant  tyranny,  and  that 
the  remembrance  of  oppression  and  contumely  in  the  bitter 
past  had  not  been  effaced  by  toleration,  prosperity,  and  equal 
rights  in  the  hearts  of  the  liberated  —  such  an  object  was 
fully  attained  by  the  conveners  of  the  meeting.  But  they 


met  for  at  least  a  pretended  object.  Still,  it  was  one  from 
which  the  respectable  Protestants  of  Ulster  studiously  with¬ 
held  their  countenance.  All  the  notables  of  the  party  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire 
and  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr. 
Whiteside,  even  the  gentle  Roden  and  the  mild  Enniskillen, 
declined  to  answer  the  appeal  of  the  local  fanatics.  It  was  left 
to  the  Christian  charity  of  the  clergy  of  Belfast,  and  to  the 
amiable  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly  of  Ulster,  to  call  from  their  ashes  the  spirits  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  civil  strife.  Sir  William  Yerner  was  the  only 
distinguished  person  true  to  the  traditions  of  party 
malignity.  This  gentleman’s  chief  grievance  was,  that  the 
wicked  Catholics  no  longer  gave  occasion  to  the  exhibition  of 
that  Protestant  loyalty  which,  in  the  days  of  good  hearty  re¬ 
bellion,  gave  Orangemen  the  dear  delight  of  marching  in  battle 
array  against  their  countrymen.  What  Sir  William  Yerner 
deplored  was,  that  there  was,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace, 
no  rebellion  and  treason  to  put  down.  What  he  sighed  for 
was  the  blessed  epoch  of  ’98.  All  that  he  asked  for  was 
for  justice  —  justice  for  all.  What  he  wanted  was  rebellious 
Papists  and  the  opportunity  of  shedding  his  own  and  his 
hereditary  enemies’  blood.  “  Those  who  were  once  recognised 
“  as  traitors  and  rebels  were  now  courted  and  cherished.”  To 
be  sure,  they  were  no  longer  traitors  and  rebels,  but  so  much 
the  worse  for  them,  for  the  facts,  and  for  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster.  The  grievance  to  Protestant  loyalty  is  the  unhappy 
absence  of  disloyalty.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Burnside  took  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  the  situation.  He  really  did  look  in 
a  hopeful  spirit  for  a  revival.  “  Their  enemies  would  no 
“  longer  taunt  them  with  attending  at  an  evening  soiree  to 
“  drink  and  discuss  tea.”  Another  day  was  rising,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  past  was  reappearing.  This  was  a  day,  not  of  tea¬ 
drinking,  but  of  good  old  honest  coat-trailing  as  in  the  better 
times,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  the  vendetta.  The  Reverend 
gentleman’s  large  and  Christian  heart  was  rejoiced  at  the 
opening  of  these  brighter  prospects.  Dr.  Cooke,  as  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Regium  Donum  to  his  co-religionists,  did  not 
touch  on  the  Maynooth  grievance,  but  contented  himself  with 
a  practical  joke  by  exhibiting  a  paper  of  new  pins,  from  which 
he  expounded,  in  the  form  of  an  apologue  or  parallel,  his  own 
personal  estimate  of  Lord  Carlisle  or  Archbishop  Cullen,  we 
failed  to  make  out  which.  The  joke  was  of  the  dullest,  and, 
like  most  clerical  fun,  was  sadly  deficient  in  point ;  but  if 
it  was  only  intended  to  imply  the  reverend  jester’s  distrust 
of  the  intelligence  of  his  audience,  we  can  pardon  the  platitude. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna  trusted  in  the  arm  of  flesh  more  than 
was  consistent  with  his  character  as  a  spiritual  man ;  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that,  “  if  he  could  get  his  hand  on  those  unruly 
“  fellows  who  were  making  a  disturbance  in  the  meeting,  he 
“  would  send  them  to  Bull’s  Rim.” 

The  orators  of  peace  were  not  altogether  disappointed ;  and 
Sir  William  Verner’s  patriotic  and  loyal  heart,  and  the 
Christian  sentiments  of  his  clerical  coadjutors,  must  have 
been  charmed  by  the  results  of  this  great  Protestant  meeting. 
For  nearly  a  week  Belfast  has  presented  an  imitation  of  old 
times,  which  does  some  credit  to  the  political  revivalists  —  such 
an  imitation,  at  least,  as  such  very  milk-and-water  agitators 
could  alone  expect.  Rebellions  in  these  days  are  rose-water 
affairs ;  but  we  can  congratulate  the  faded  Orangeism  of  the 
day  on  having  done  its  little  all  of  mischief.  Like  John 
Gilpin’s  wife,  the  fanatics  of  Belfast,  though  bent  on  pleasure, 
showed  the  frugal  mind.  They  could  not  afford  a  day’s 
work,  so  they  confined  their  rioting  to  the  fine  autumn 
evenings.  They  broke  no  skulls,  but  a  great  many  windows, 
and,  true  to  the  Irish  spirit,  began  by  smashing  the  glass 
of  a  Protestant  Infant  School-room.  The  campaign  thus 
unluckily  commenced  by  firing  into  their  own  troops  was, 
however,  retrieved  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  rioters.  They  -wrecked  a  good  many  houses,  demolished 
the  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  which  happened 
to  have  a  “  Papislier  ”  landlord,  and  sat  down  to  the  siege  of  St. 
Malaciiy’s  Church.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  boys 
of  the  Pound  would  leave  all  the  fun  to  the  lads  of  Sandy 
Row.  Deep  called  to  deep  ;  and  the  answer  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  A  horde  of  fierce  Papists  came  out  to  do 
battle  with  the  Protestant  host,  and  of  course  the  mild  Hanna’s 
windows,  at  least  the  windows  of  his  True  Blue  Presbyterian 
Meeting  House,  were  smashed.  The  rival  mobs,  with  a  prudence 
and  discretion  which  is  a  sad  sign  of  degeneracy,  skilfully  and 
systematically  ran  away  from  each  other,  much  as  in  a  Town 
and  Gown  Row,  and  contented  themselves  with  destroying 
their  neighbours’  and  their  enemies’  goods.  The  Riot  Ace 
was,  of  course  read ;  respectability  was,  as  usual,  powerless ; 
the  police,  according  to  its  wont,  ineffective;  and  the 
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constabulary  dilatory.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  official  fore¬ 
sight  that  Belfast  was  not  destrojmd ;  and  we  must  attribute 
rather  to  the  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  of  the  rioters  than 
to  any  other  cause  that  the  city  still  exists.  As  it  was,  there 
is  a  very  fair  amount  of  wanton  damage  inflicted  on  the  property 
of  the  town ;  but  the  butcher’s  bill  is  light.  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  glaziers  rather  than  the  surgeons.  The  wounds  to  the 
windows  of  the  inoffensive  householders  are  more  serious 
than  those  inflicted  by  the  savages  on  each  other.  Here  and 
there  an  impartial  policeman’s  truncheon  was  wielded  without 
much  religious  discrimination  on  Protestant  and  Catholic 
enthusiasts  ;  but  there  was  more  noise  than  bloodshed.  This 
is,  and  is  not,  to  be  deplored.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratu¬ 
lation  that  this  is  all  that  can  come  of  any  serious 
attempts  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  ruin  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  most  flourishing  town  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  that  such  very  formidable  preparations  for  riot  have 
compelled  the  more  respectable  Protestants  and  the  more 
respectable  Romanists  openly  to  denounce  and  to  discourage 
not  only  the  riots,  but  the  conduct  which  provoked  them. 
But  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  moral  justice  has  not  been 
awarded.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Vicar  of  Belfast,  who  alone, 
or  nearly  alone,  is  responsible  for  calling  the  Orange  meeting, 
has  not  suffered  in  person  or  in  pocket.  We  certainly  can 
express  very  open  regret  that  the  authors  of  the  Belfast  riots 
will  escape  scatheless.  To  public  opinion,  to  the  claims  of 
decency  and  Christianity,  they  are  of  course  deaf.  Other  argu¬ 
ments,  however  deplorable  in  the  present  social  condition  of 
mankind,  they  will  not  be  confronted  with.  They  Avill  reap 
the  rewards  and  the  honours  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
They  have  done  their  best  and  their  worst  to  call  up  the 
vilest,  and  as  we  thought  the  assuaged,  passions  of  human 
nature ;  they  have  stirred  up  strife,  encouraged  sedition, 
provoked  rebellion,  and  all  in  the  name  and  in  the  character  of 
ministers  of  religion.  That  blood  has  not  been  shed  is  no 
fault  of  theirs ;  and  that  the  damage  inflicted  on  property  is 
not  greater,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  official  zeal  which,  after 
five  days  of  rapine  and  riot,  has  succeeded,  in  the  presence  of 
a  thousand  soldiers  underarms,  in  arresting  just  a  dozen  rioters 
—  not  one  of  whom  has  “  Rev.”  before  his  name. 


PROTECTION  IN  AMERICA. 

VERY  few,  probably,  of  the  early  advocates  of  Free  Trade 
foresaw  the  pertinacious  resistance  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  great  majority  of  nations  to  principles  which 
we  have  long  since  agreed  to  consider  as  axiomatic.  Although 
Sardinia,  France,  and  Belgium  have,  with  different  measures 
of  energy,  entered  upon  the  course  which  has  been  so  signally 
successful  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  world  still 
clings  with  amazing  tenacity  to  the  exploded  fallacies  of 
Protection.  It  is  true  that  in  Europe  all  the  movement, 
sluggish  as  it  is,  has  been  in  the  right  direction ;  but  the 
successive  tariffs  which  have  found  favour  in  the  United  States 
have  exhibited  a  steady  retrogression  towards  the  doctrines 
which  Adam  Smith  undermined,  and  which  the  modern  legis¬ 
lation  of  England  has  by  its  fruits  conclusively  condemned. 
The  Morill  and  the  ultra-MoRiLL  tariffs  which  have  been 
devised  to  shut  out  the  productions  of  Europe  may  be  in 
part  explained  by  the  events  which  have  ended  in  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Union ;  but  recent  troubles  have  only 
intensified,  and  not  created,  the  belief  in  Protection  which 
is  the  creed,  not  only  of  the  manufacturing  class  immediately 
affected,  but  of  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  States.  The  intense  jealousy  of  England  which  is  an 
innate  passion  of  the  Northern  Americans  has  probably  gone 
far  to  cause  the  rejection  of  a  principle  which  we  have  adopted 
ourselves,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured,  with  indifferent 
success,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  foreigners.  But,  apart  from 
this  prejudice,  the  Protectionists  of  America  seem  to  cling  to 
the  old  fallacies  which  have  lost  their  influence  here,  with  a 
satisfaction  which  proves  that  their  faith  has  all  the  respect¬ 
ability  of  a  genuine  and  sincere  superstition.  It  is  strange 
that  America,  Avith  all  her  boasted  sharpness,  should  have 
been  impervious  to  common  sense  in  a  matter  which  a 
shreAvd  money-making  people  ought  to  be  the  first  to  under¬ 
stand.  In  no  part  of  England  did  Free-trade  doctrines  make 
their  way  so  rapidly  as  in  the  county  where  the  American 
type  of  character  is  most  commonly  to  be  met  with,  and 
where  American  ideas  have  been  most  fervently  welcomed. 
Perhaps  a  similar  result  might  have  been  Avitnessed  in 
the  New  England  States  but  for  a  feeling  Avhich  has  long 
predominated  over  dollar-Avorship  itself.  The  dream  of  a 
mighty  self  sufficing  community,  able  to  brave  the  opinion  and 
the  arms  of  the  whole  world,  has  so  completely  engrossed  the 


aspirations  of  American  patriots  as  to  dAvarf  every  other  con¬ 
sideration.  It  found  its  expression  in  the  insolent  Monroe 
doctrine ;  it  infected  the  fabric  of  society  Avith  offensive  self- 
sufficiency  ;  it  has  plunged  the  tottering  Federation  in  a  ruinous 
Avar,  and  loaded  it  Avith  an  overAvhelming  debt ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  keenest 
traffickers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  the  simple  laAVS  Avhich 
Nature  has  prescribed  for  successful  trade. 

That  this  is  the  real  root  of  American  Protectionism  has 
been  curiously  exemplified  by  a  recent  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  Tariff  question,  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston.  In  an 
argument  in  support  of  such  a  tariff  as  that  which  the  NeAV 
England  manufacturers  have  imposed  on  their  countrymen,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  all  the  stock  fallacies  of  Protection 
should  be  reproduced,  and  the  author  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  added  to  the  list  some  remarkably  transparent  and 
rather  audacious  sophisms  of  his  oavii.  But  all  this 
is  merely  garnish,  the  base  and  substance  of  the 
apology  being  rested  on  the  assumed  necessity  of  making 
the  country  absolutely  independent  of  everything  of  Avhich  a. 
foreign  Avar  could  possibly  deprive  her.  With  a  kind  of  false 
patriotism,  the  interests  of  every  member  of  the  community 
are  postponed  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  nation.  From 
beginning  to  end,  there  is  not  a  Avord  or  a  thought  bestoAved 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  consumer,  Avho  is  compelled  to  pay  an 
enormous  bounty  beyond  the  value  of  every  manufactured 
article  that  he  requires.  That  Avar  is  ahvays  possible — that 
universality  of  resources  and  self-dependent  strength  are  the 
only  safeguards  against  the  calamities  of  war — and  that  the 
policy  of  a  great  aspiring  nation  ought  to  be  framed  rather 
with  a  vieAV  to  the  necessities  of  Avar  than  to  the  requirements 
of  peace,  is  the  only  part  of  the  argument  plausible  enough  to 
rise  above  the  conventional  sophistries  of  Protection. 

England  Avill  not  just  noAV  be  accused  of  a  disposition  to 
neglect  the  costly  precautions  which  are  needed  to  avert 
Avar,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  averted,  to  make  it  short  and 
triumphant  ;  but  it  has  long  since  been  recognised 
here,  that  to  prepare  for  Avar  by  crippling  your  produc¬ 
tive  poAvers  in  time  of  peace  is  the  most  frantic 
extravagance  of  which  a  nation  can  be  guilty.  Our  com¬ 
mercial  policy  is  primarily  based  on  the  requirements  of 
peace  —  that  of  the  United  States  on  the  expectation  of 
Avar ;  or,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  very  candidly  puts  it,  the 
national  policy  of  America  is  conformed,  not  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  era  of  universal  peace  and  philanthropy,  but  to  the 
hard  and  selfish  world  in  Avhich  Ave  happen  to  live.  Of 
course,  this  principle  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  in¬ 
convenience  endured  in  Avar  by  a  country  accustomed 
to  depend  on  imports  outAveighs  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
disturbance  of  industry  in  intervals  of  peace ;  and  if,  on  the 
average,  nineteen  years  out  of  tAventy  Avere  years  of  AArar, 
and  every  war  Avere  attended  by  a  thoroughly  efficient  blockade, 
there  might  be  a  shadoAV  of  foundation  for  such  an  assump¬ 
tion.  But,  happily,  all  experience  proves  the  folly  of  a  doctrine 
so  revolting  as  that  which  Avould  deliberately  sacrifice  the 
glorious  opportunities  of  peace  for  the  sake  of  a  possible 
advantage  in  the  event  of  war.  It  would  be  idle  to 
dAvell  on  the  contrast  of  sentiment  betAveen  the  peace  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Free  Trade  and  the  Avar  theory  of  Protection;  but 
Americans  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  the  argument  that 
Protection  does  not  pay,  even  as  a  Avar  measure,  and  certainly 
Mr.  Bigelow’s  illustrations  from  past  history  and  recent  ex¬ 
perience  afford  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  groundless¬ 
ness  of  his  whole  theory.  One  of  the  facts  Avhich  he  dwells 
upon  with  infinite  emphasis  is  the  enormous  extent  to  Avhich 
England  has  made  herself  dependent  on  imported  commodities, 
Avhile  America,  Avith  superior  foresight  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities,  has  taken  care  to  provide  herself  Avith  all  she  needs, 
from  her  OAvn  internal  resources.  According  to  the  theory, 
America  should  be  omnipotent,  and  Great  Britain  poAverless  ; 
for  “  it  is  the  nation  of  great  internal  resources,  of  vigorous 
“  productive  power  and  self-dependent  strength,  which  is 
“  always  best  prepared  and  most  able,  not  only  to  defend 
“  itself,  but  to  lend  others  a  helping  hand.”  Surely  even 
American  complacency  Avill  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  the 
dependence  induced  by  Free  Trade,  England  is  at  least  as  Avell 
prepared  as  the  Federal  States  to  defend  herself,  or  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  her  friends.  It  may  be  said  that  the  costly 
navy  of  this  country  alone  saves  us  from  the  supposed  dangers 
of  Free  Trade  ;  but  if  this  Avere  so,  it  is  certain  that  the 
formidable  outlay  on  our  ships  and  sailors  is  utterly  in¬ 
significant  Avhen  compared  Avith  the  annual  profits  which 
our  commercial  policy  produces.  The  point  Avhich  the 
American  Protectionists  seem  Avliolly  to  miss  is,  that  the  most 
monstrous  armaments  are  far  less  burdensome,  and  far  more 
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effectual  as  a  preparation  for  war,  than  the  dead  weight  of 
a  system  of  Protection  which  reduces  the  value  of  all  the 
industry  of  a  country.  If  war  is  to  be  the  sole  end  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  pays  better  to  prepare  for  it  by  fleets,  and  guns,  and 
armies,  than  by  the  wasteful  expedient  of  a  protective  tariff. 

A  patriotic  American  cannot  but  draw  his  chief  argument 
from  his  own  country ;  and  the  grand  reasoning  on  which  the 
protective  policy  is  made  to  rest  is  so  remarkable  that  the 
passage  is  worth  quoting,  as  the  most  unanswerable  refutation 
of  the  theory  which  is  built  upon  it :  — 

To  the  utility  and  necessity  of  such  a  national  policy  as  can  alone  build  up 
a  diversified  industry  and  a  vigorous  productive  power,  every  day’s  record 
of  our  present  eventful  struggle  is  adding  new  and  most  convincing  proofs. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  region  now  or  lately  arrayed  against 
the  General  Government,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  have  long  been  the 
only  acknowledged  and  orthodox  creed.  The  laws  which  favoured 
American  manufactures  ranked  amongst  the  highest  of  their  alleged 
grievances,  and  would  of  themselves  justify  Secession.  “  Give  us  free  trade,” 
they  said.  “  We  will  raise  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  ;  let  others  engage  in  the 
vulgar  pursuits  of  manufacturing.  Leave  it  to  them  to  make  our  hats,  shoes, 
and  clothing,  our  wares  of  iron,  earth,  glass,  and  wood,  and  even  our  arms, 
iet  others  build,  own,  and  sail  ships ;  we  will  freight  them,  and  that  is 
enough  for  us.”  They  were  taken  at  their  word,  and  now  behold  the  result. 
In  the  unequal  contest  which  they  so  heedlessly  provoked,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  without  a  navy  to  protect  their  coast  and  keep  open  their  harbours  ; 
without  ships  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade  —  which,  indeed,  would  be  useless 
if  they  had  them  ;  with  plenty  of  raw  cotton,  but  no  bagging  to  cover  it,  and 
no  mills  to  work  it ;  their  ports  so  far  closed  that  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  comfort,  except  the  coarsest  necessaries,  have  become  scarce  and  dear ; 
while  their  people,  as  might  be  expected,  have  neither  means  nor  skill  to 
extemporize  the  power  necessary  to  provide  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition 
for  the  brave  but  deluded  men  whom  they  have  brought  into  the  field.  Con¬ 
vinced  at  last  by  a  terrible  experience,  they  are  now  calling  on  the  Southern 
community  to  plant  com  instead  of  cotton,  and  to  create  among  themselves 
that  manufacturing  power  which  they  so  long  despised  and  derided.  Can  they 
fail  to  perceive  how  different  might  have  been  their  condition,  and  their 
chances  of  success  in  such  a  struggle,  had  they  only  thought  of  all  this  before  ? 
And  can  we  of  the  Union,  soon  to  be  restored  in  all  its  integrity,  and  in  more 
than  its  former  strength  and  glory — we  who  have  profited  so  much  by  this  vast 
difference  in  the  industrial  habits  and  productive  powers  of  the  contending 
sections  —  ever  forget  the  instructive  lesson  ? 

Let  the  protective  policy  be  judged  by  the  test  which  its 
advocates  propose.  What  a  monstrous  delusion  it  must  be  to 
suppose  that  the  fruits  of  protection  are  independence  in  peace 
and  irresistible  strength  in  war,  tvhen  States  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  Protection,  avowedly  with  a  view  to  perfect  their  war¬ 
like  resources,  are  beaten  at  every  point  by  a  people  of  half 
their  numbers,  who,  after  suffering  all  the  dreaded  embarrass¬ 
ment  which  the  interruption  of  Free  Trade  can  bring,  have 
succeeded  in  recovering  their  own  territory  and  establishing 
their  forces  in  the  enemy’s  country.  It  is  hard  that  the 
logic  of  facts  should  have  so  quickly  refuted  the  argument  of 
the  Northern  apologist;  but  though  the  contest  in  America 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  the  dream  of 
creating  an  irresistible  country,  sufficient  in  all  things  for 
herself,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  current  of 
history.  The  experience  of  mankind  happily  establishes  the 
great  truths  that  no  nation  is  or  can  be  independent  of  its 
neighbours,  and  that  the  pride  and  folly  which  attempt  by 
artificial  restrictions  to  fight  against  the  natural  law  of  mutual 
help  and  mutual  dependence  are  the  sure  forerunners  of  a 
fall,  which  a  more  chastened  ambition  and  a  more  liberal 
policy  might  have  been  the  means  of  averting.  However 
pertinaciously  the  other  pleas  for  Protection  may  yet  be 
urged,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Americans  will 
continue  to  worship  it  as  the  certain  specific  for  successful 
war.  If  this  delusion  were  once  exploded,  almost  all  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  the  American  mind  would  be  favour¬ 
able  to  the  reception  of  the  truths  of  Free  Trade ;  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  political  result  of  the  present  struggle,  the 
establishment  of  at  least  partial  Free  Trade  will  probably  in 
the  end  become  indispensable,  as  the  means  of  keeping 
together  the  fragments  of  the  Federation  which  Protection 
has  done  so  much  to  destroy. 


MATRIMONY  MADE  EASY. 

T  was  a  beautiful  fancy  of  the  poet  that  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  made  at  Manchester. 
There  are  published  in  that  wonderful  city  two  daily  papers  of 
large  circulation,  which  have  managed  somehow  to  absorb  the 
floating  elements  of  matrimonial  inclination  that  exist  in  the 
population  of  England.  If  any  man  or  woman  in  any  English 
county  wants  to  be  married  in  a  general  way,  but  has  no  special 
object  of  affection  or  hope,  the  votary  of  a  possible  passion  confides 
this  innocent  desire  to  the  columns  of  the  Manchester  Examiner  or 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  There  is  a  regular  department  in  these 
journals  allotted  to  matrimonial  advertisements.  In  the  most 
business-like  way  Matrimony  follows  Education,  and  precedes 
Houses  to  Let,  in  the  list  of  advertisements.  Marriage  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  products  of  Manchester,  as  gloves  are 
the  peculiar  product  of  Woodstock,  and  ribands  that  of 
Coventry.  Both  sexes  resort  freely  to  this  convenient  market, 
and  artlessly  display  the  simple  wares  they  have  in  stock.  A.  has 


got  so  much  money,  such  coloured  hair,  such  an  amount  of  reli¬ 
gious  principle.  B.  is  x  8,  gushing,  architectural,  without  brothers, 
rosy,  ebon-haired.  Why  should  not  A.  and  B.  come  together  ? 
The  theory  of  the  thing  is  perfect.  This  is  a  marriage  that  might 
have  been  made  in  heaven.  But  practice  is  at  fault.  How  is  A. 
to  know  anything  of  B.  P  How  is  B.  to  let  the  dreamy  idea  of  her  float 
into  the  mind  of  A.  ?  Somehow,  heaven  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
facilitate  so  rapidly  as  might  be  expected  the  union  of  an  adorable 
bagman  and  an  adorable  milliner.  But  Manchester  intervenes.  The 
useful  goddess  of  that  dreary-looking  place  appears  on  a  printing 
machine.  A.  and  B.  are  brought  together.  A.  looks  down  the  long  list 
of  advertisements.  His  soul  repels  one  fair  applicant  after  another. 
C.  is  a  widow,  glossy,  rich,  and  fond  of  her  local  Ebenezer ;  she 
will  not  do.  D.  is  too  business-like.  She  distinctly  balances  her 
5,000k  against  a  wooden  leg.  Neither  will  do.  But  B.  —  dear, 
delightful  B. —  is  all  his  bagman  soul  can  long  for ;  she  is  the 
antitype  of  the  forms  of  his  most  soaring  imagination ;  she  is  the 
young  woman  that  has  been  reserved  to  him  from  her  cradle.  He 
answers  the  advertisement,  satisfies  her  he  is  not  hoaxing,  receives 
her  alluring  reply,  and  all  is  in  train. 

A  person  who  saw  these  Manchester  advertisements  for  the 
first  time  would  be  inclined  to  think  they  were  all  nonsense. 
They  would  be  considered  an  effervescence  of  the  youthful 
folly  of  some  waggish  clerks.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  Nothing 
can  be  more  serious  than  these  offers  are,  and  nothing  more 
business-like  than  the  mode  in  which  they  are  made.  Nor 
do  the  advertisements  come  by  chance,  or  at  intervals.  Mar¬ 
riages  are  a  regular  settled  branch  of  Manchester  manufacture. 
The  shortest  and  simplest  form  they  take  is  this :  —  “A  gentleman, 
23  years  of  age,  wishes  to  correspond  with  a  young  lady,  with  a 
view  to  matrimony.  Address,  witii  real  name  and  portrait,  153, 
at  the  printer’s.”  Sometimes  a  little  economy  is  practised,  and  an 
advertisement  appears  destined  to  hit  two  birds  with  one  stone  :  — 
“Two  gentlemen,  aged  24  and  25,  of  prepossessing  appearance,  in 
business,  and  highly  respectable,  are  desirous  of  meeting  two 
suitable  ladies,  with  a  view  to  marriage.”  We  add  one  more  of 
these  simple  announcements,  merely  on  account  of  the  gentleman’s 
address.  There  is  a  roll  about  its  sonorous  syllables  that  would 
captivate  any  young  woman  addicted  to  the  piano :  —  “A 
gentleman  desires  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  of  good  family, 
education,  appearance,  and  some  means.  Communications,  with  real 
name,  strictly  confidential.  Address  Publius  Mensurius,  Dromara, 
by  Lilburn.”  But  generally  there  are  additions  to  this  naked  sim¬ 
plicity  which  throw  light  on  the  circumstances  and  demands 
of  the  advertiser.  For  example,  we  read : — “A  yoimg  gentleman  in 
good  circumstances  is  anxious  to  correspond  with  a  genteel  lady,  of 
middle  stature,  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  One  who  has  control 
over  her  own  expectations,  similar  to  the  advertiser,  preferred.” 
Another  advertiser  is  still  more  explicit  and  exacting ;  but  then 
his  own  contributions  to  love-making  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence  : — “  A  young  gentleman  who  is  highly 
respectable,  good-looking  (dark),  and  possessed  of  a  good  income, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a  lady  whom  he  could  make  his  wife.  The 
lady  of  his  choice  must  be  young,  handsome,  engaging,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  good  society.”  But  although  these  young  and  hand¬ 
some  ladies  are  of  course  in  the  greatest  request,  others  of  a 
different  order  of  merit  may  find  their  market  in  Manchester. 
“  Wanted,”  we  read,  “  a  middle-aged,  sensible,  polite,  educated, 
domesticated,  and  economical  lady  for  a  wife  —  no  objection  to  a 
widow — by  a  widower  in  considerable  business,  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  home.  She  must  be  of  good  character.”  Nor  is  it  only  that 
ladies  of  different  ages  and  accomplishments  are  applied  for ;  there 
is  even  a  special  demand  for  brides  with  very  special  tastes.  One 
adventurer  declares  that  “  A  lady  equal  to  the  advertiser  in 
pecuniary  resources,  and  who  has  a  taste  for  British  and  foreign 
fancy  goods,  may  hear  of  something  to  her  advantage  by  placing 
confidence  in  this  genuine  advertisement.”  There  is  something 
quite  touching  in  the  thought  of  a  lady  growing  up  from  infancy 
with  an  ardent  taste  for  foreign  fancy  goods,  finding,  as  life 
wore  on,  this  taste  blighted,  and  her  soul  languishing  in  a  world 
from  which  foreign  fancy  goods  seemed  to  be  absent — and  then 
her  eye  suddenly  falling  on  this  advertisement,  and  the  bright 
rainbow  of  a  new  hope  dawning  on  her,  and  the  blissful  dream 
swimming  before  her  that  she  might,  by  merely  sending  her 
portrait  and  a  little  letter,  secure  the  nice  jroung  man  and  the 
foreign  fancy  goods  of  her  undeveloped  affections. 

When  we  have  got  a  little  used  to  these  advertisements,  there 
are  still  two  things  that  provoke  our  -wonder.  We  can  understand 
that  young  men  should  go  to  Manchester  for  wives,  if  they  were 
of  humble  means ;  but  we  should  never  have  expected  that  young 
ladies  would  have  advertised  in  Manchester  for  husbands,  or  that 
men  with  a  good  income  -would  have  advertised  at  all.  But 
we  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  advertisers  are  -women ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  male  advertisers  state  themselves  to  bo 
well  off.  The  ladies  go  through  the  same  gradations  from  pure 
dry  business  to  confidential  statements  and  requirements.  There 
is  Kate,  who  simply  announces  that  “  A  young  lady  of  fortune 
-wishes  to  correspond  with  a  gentleman,  with  a  view  to 
matrimony.”  “M.  0.  ”  is  a  little  more  explicit.  She  describes 
herself  as  “A  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  M.D., 
having  lived  in  strict  retirement,  and  possessing  some 
means.”  She  goes  on  to  say  that  respondents  will  receive 
a  portrait  for  six  stamps,  which  seems  to  us  a  very  moderate 
amount  for  the  representation  of  such  a  tender  lily  of  the 
valley.  And  in  the  way  of  wealth,  Manchester  really  supplies 
matrimonial  offers  that  astonish  us.  “A  gentleman,  aged  22,” 
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we  read,  “  desires  to  correspond  with  a  lady  with  a  view  to  mar¬ 
riage.  Income  about  500 1.  yearly.”  It  might  be  thought  that  he 
was  merely  a  stray  young  fool,  but  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by 
an  advertiser  of  the  sober  age  of  34,  who  states  that  he  is 
“respectably  connected,  with  a  certain  annual  income  of  600 l.  or 
more.”  Still  more  overwhelming  is  the  offer  of  a  certain  “X.” 
who  declares  that  he  is  of  good  appearance  and  habits,  and 
has  5,000 1.  and  an  income  of  700/.  a-year.  “  X.”  must,  we 
fear,  have  kept  many  a  tiny  little  bosom  heaving  while  he  was 
examining  the  thousands  of  responding  photographs  which  this 
splendid  offer  must  have  procured  him.  After  “X.”,  we  do  not  care 
to  particularize  a  number  of  advertisers  who  have  200I.  or  300 1. 
a  year,  or  who  tell  the  lady  she  need  not  have  anything.  So 
brilliant  are  the  offers  generally,  that  we  come  to  think  people  like 
a  certain  “  Horton,”  rather  cool,  when  they  insert  such  a  string  of 
requirements  as  he  does  with  only  his  pittance  to  back  him.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  there  is  something  obscure  both  in 
what  he  offers  and  in  what  he  wrants.  It  looks  as  if,  in  return  for 
a  taste  for  tracts,  he  demands  a  bride  who  can  scold  maids.  His 
advertisement  runs  thus :  — 

A  young  gentleman  possessed  of  energy  and  perseverance,  with  other 
qualifications  which  a  prudent  or  pious  lady  might  appreciate,  is  desirous  of 
making  choice  of  a  partner  for  life.  His  house  is  furnished,  and  his  increasing 
profession  realizes  100 1.  profit,  a  year.  She  must  be  of  a  respectable  healthy 
family,  also  have  an  annuity  or  some  expectations,  and  endowed  with  an 
amiable  disposition,  besides  other  qualities  essential  to  the  comforts  of  a 
husband,  and  which  female  attendants  cannot  but  respect. 

Let  us  hope  that,  among  other  articles  of  furniture,  his  increasing 
income  may  soon  enable  him  to  enrich  his  home  with  a  standard 
edition  of  Lindley  Murray. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  better  illustrate  than  these  advertise¬ 
ments  how  very  little  we  any  of  us  know  of  our  country.  We 
do  not  believe  that  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  readers  ever  heard  of 
these  Manchester  advertisements,  and  yet  we  find  that  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  persons  wanting  to  marry,  able  to  afford  it, 
or  calculated  to  adorn  the  life  of  marriage,  aud  yet  able  to  hit  on 
no  better  way  of  accomplishing  their  object  than  that  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  Manchester  paper.  Who  can  these  people  be,  with 
their  comfortable  incomes  and  their  inability  to  get  wives  ?  It 
might  be  conjectured  that  they  were  really  people  in  very  low 
life,  but  with  a  little  money.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  a 
gentleman  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  an  advertisement  all  the 
way  from  High  Wycombe,  and  who  is  able  to  announce  that  he  is 
of  prepossessing  appearance,  aged  twenty- eight,  a  graduate  of 
Oxford,  and  holding  an  easy  Government  appointment  of  400/.  a 
year  ?  How  comes  it  that  he  cannot  meet  with  a  wife  except 
by  sending  to  Manchester  ?  We  are  told  that  there  is  in  England 
a  surplus  of  something  like  a  million  of  unmarried  females. 
Miss  Rye  exports  wives  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  there 
are  visible  to  the  eye  countless  shoals  of  young  women,  with 
porkpie  hats  and  short  petticoats,  and  all  the  recognised  symbols 
of  a  vacant  heart,  ready  to  have  its  lodgings  taken ;  and  yet  a 
man  who  is  prepossessing,  who  is  educated,  who  not  only  has  a 
Government  appointment,  but  an  easy  Government  appointment — 
so  that  his  future  wife,  who  might  have  hazy  notions  about  the 
killing  nature  of  Government  employment,  need  have  no  fears  for 
him — tides  to  get  a  wife  as  he  would  a  new  pony,  by  advertising 
for  her.  We  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  women  answer 
these  advertisements.  How  low  or  high  in  society  does  the  habit 
go  of  sending  a  portrait  to  a  young  man,  unseen  and  unknown. 
Then,  again,  what  is  perhaps  more  puzzling,  how  do  the  girls 
that  advertise  find  it  pay  ?  Are  there  men  who,  having  it  in 
their  power  to  marry  women  who  do  not  advertise,  are  content  to 
take  up  with  the  “  Kates  ”  and  u  Auroras  ”  who  employ  this 
means  of  thrusting  themselves  on  the  world  ?  It  is,  however,  of 
no  use  asking  these  questions,  for  there  is  no  one  to  answer  them. 
We  have  come  suddenly  upon  a  strange  custom,  and  it  remains  a 
puzzle  to  us. 


THE  BOEDER  STATES. 

HEN  the  delegates  of  the  seven  original  seceding  States 
assembled  in  Convention  at  Montgomery,  a  proposal  was 
actually  made  for  the  “  abolition  of  State  lines  ”  —  that  is,  for  the 
fusion  of  the  States  into  a  single  and  united  country.  And  if  those 
States  had  remained  alone,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  course 
might  have  been  eventually  adopted.  True,  the  Secession  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  name  of  State  sovereignty;  and  that 
sovereignty  had,  under  the  old  Union,  been  most  jealously  asserted 
by  the  very  States  to  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  merge  their 
individual  existence  in  that  of  the  newly  constructed  common¬ 
wealth.  But  the  practical  object  of  the  energetic  maintenance  of 
State  rights  as  against  the  Federal  Government  had  been  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  State  interests ;  and  in  a  Union  comprising  only  the  Gulf 
States,  such  interests  could  hardly  be  discerned.  The  country  was 
homogeneous,  both  in  the  character  of  its  people  and  in  its  social  and 
industrial  condition.  All  the  States  were  agricultural,  ail  chiefly 
dependent  on  slave  labour,  all  principally  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  _  rice,  and  sugar,  the  crops  of  a  tropical  climate, 
cultivable,  or  said  to  be  cultivable,  only  by  negroes.  The  fusion  was 
therefore  practicable,  and  seemed  to  many  desirable.  But,  after 
the  accession  to  the  Confederacy  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  abolition  of  State  lines. 
The  idea  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  not  merely  from  the  field  of 
practical  politics,  but  even  from  the  minds  of  political  speculators. 
This  fact  is,  in  itself,  suggestive  of  a  wide  difference  in  social 
character  and  political  circumstances  between  the  Southern,  or 


cotton-planting,  and  those  which  are  known  as  the  Border  States. 
How  great  that  difference  is  we  in  England  have  never  under¬ 
stood  ;  nor  has  it  been  so  fully  comprehended  even  by  the  North 
as  by  the  Southern  statesmen  and  people.  We  have  probably  a 
more  accurate  notion  of  the  planting  States  —  little  as  we  know 
even  of  these  —  than  of  that  vast,  populous,  and  important 
country  which  lies  between  them  and  the  free  North,  and  which  has 
been  almost  exclusively  the  seat  of  war.  If  the  Border  States 
were  better  known,  it  would  be  easier  to  understand  much  of  what 
has  happened,  and  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  past  history  of 
the  present  contest  has  been  moulded,  and  that  its  future  progress 
is  likely  to  be  determined,  by  the  action  of  these  States.  Every¬ 
thing,  therefore,  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  geographical  and 
political  conditions,  the  interests  and  the  feelings,  by  which  that 
action  has  been,  and  may  at  this  juncture  be  determined,  seems  just 
now  especially  worthy  of  attention. 

North  Carolina  has  never  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  Union ;  and  even  during  the  war,  we  have  heard  less  of 
her  than  of  any  other  of  the  Confederate  States.  This  is  partly 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  her  geographical  position ;  but  chiefly  to  the 
character  of  her  people,  and  the  nature  of  her  industry.  She  is 
not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  planting  State.  Her  slaves  do 
not  form  one-third  of  her  population.  The  average  value  of  her 
farms  is  lower  than  in  any  other  of  the  Slave  States,  except 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Maryland;  and  their  value  per  acre  is 
much  lower  than  even  in  those  States.  Her  population  is  the 
poorest  and  the  most  ignorant  in  the  South,  and  is  chiefly  engaged 
either  in  an  inefficient  agriculture  or  in  the  production  of  resin, 
lumber,  and  the  other  commodities  of  a  wild  and  wooded  country. 
Politically,  she  follows  the  lead  of  Virginia.  She  is  loyal  to  the 
Confederacy,  but  was  never  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  Secession ; 
and  had  the  geographical  position  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
been  reversed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  latter  would  not 
still  be,  at  least  in  name,  a  member  of  the  Union. 

Virginia,  as  a  State,  has  always  acted  heartily  with  her  Southern 
sisters,  except  when  the  disruption  of  the  Union  was  in  question. 
As  the  leading  State  of  that  Union,  not  in  power,  or  wealth,  or 
population,  but  in  traditional  honour  and  historic  precedence,  the 
Mother  of  Presidents  had  always  desired  to  maintain  it  as  long  as 
possible.  She  interposed,  with  success,  to  prevent  civil  war  when 
South  Carolina  once  before  threatened  to  secede,  and  President 
Jackson  threatened  the  rebellious  State  with  invasion.  At  the 
beginning  of  1861  she  made  a  desperate  effort  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  bring  back  the  seceders.  It  was  not  until  the  Border 
States  Convention,  called  by  her,  broke  up  in  despair,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  by  a  call  for  troops  to  put  down  sedition  in  the 
South,  announced  his  intention  to  prosecute  the  war,  which  had 
already  begun  at  Charleston,  that  Virginia  consented  to  secede. 
And  even  then  the  Secession  ordinance  originally  passed  the  State 
Convention  only  by  a  majority  of  seven.  The  division-list 
was  kept  secret,  and  members  were  allowed  to  change  their 
votes  on  the  record ;  so  that,  when  actually  published, 
the  Secession  appeared  to  be  the  act  of  the  great  body  of  the 
delegates.  The  original  division,  no  doubt,  was  very  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  knowledge  that  her  secession  would  expose 
Virginia  to  become  the  seat  of  war;  but  it  also  represented  a 
real  and  important  distinction  of  interests  and  opinions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  State,  lying  east  of  the  range  of  the 
Alleghanies,  is  a  country  of  large  estates  and  slave  labour.  It 
is  a  tobacco-planting  region.  It  is,  moreover,  a  country  of  old 
families  and  aristocratic  traditions  —  beyond  comparison  the  most 
aristocratic  part  of  North  America.  It  is  allied  to  the  South 
both  by  the  similarity  of  its  institutions  and  of  the  interests 
arising  therefrom,  and  by  its  sentiments  of  dislike  to  the  Yankees 
and  habitual  connexion  with  the  Southern  States  —  a  connexion 
of  long  standing,  drawn  close  by  many  a  hard-fought  political 
contest,  and  rendered  intimate  by  family  ties.  It  has,  too,  another 
and  less  creditable  bond  of  union  with  the  planting  States.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  fair  to  call  it  a  slave-breeding  country, 
because  a  respectable  Virginian  gentleman  would  no  more  think  of 
dealing  in  slaves  than  an  English  nobleman  of  turning  money¬ 
lender.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  negroes  are  annually 
exported  southwards;  and  though  this  business  is  considered 
disgraceful,  though  those  who  engage  in  it  are  despised  and 
condemned,  though  the  subject  is  one  on  which  Virginians  are 
exceedingly  sore,  and  the  practice  one  of  which  they  are  bitterly 
ashamed,  it  doubtless  strengthens  the  political  bonds  which  unite 
the  State  indissolubly  with  the  South,  and  embitters  the  animosity 
with  which  she  has  always  regarded  the  North.  Eastern  Virginia, 
then,  was  from  the  first  Southern,  if  not  Secessionist,  in  feeling ; 
and  Eastern  Virginia  has  always  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
State.  But  the  district  which  lies  to  the  North-west  of  the 
mountain  range  is  differently  situated.  Settled  at  a  later  date  by 
the  poorer  white  population  of  the  Old  Dominion,  it  is  little 
influenced  by  the  passions  or  the  traditions  of  the  social  aristocracy 
of  the  eastern  districts.  It  is  a  country  of  small  farmers,  con¬ 
taining  very  few  slaves,  and  therefore  little  moved  by  the  frantic 
violence  of  the  Abolitionists,  or  the  scarcely  less  violent  resent¬ 
ment  thereby  awakened  in  the  South.  That  little  strip  of  ter¬ 
ritory  which  runs  up  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  which 
in  local  slang  is  called  the  “  Pan-handle,”  is  as  completely  Northern 
in  character  as  the  States  between  which  it  is  interposed ;  and  at 
Wheeling,  in  this  district,  the  Federalists  have  even  managed  to 
create  the  semblance  of  a,  State  organization.  North-Western 
Virginia,  therefore,  though  she  has  added  nothing  to  the  strength 
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of  the  North,  was  opposed  to  secession,  and  has  been  rather  a 
clog  than  a  support  to  the  action  of  the  State. 

Tennessee,  like  Virginia,  is  geographically  divided.  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  resembles  as  much  North  Carolina  as  North-Western  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  a  country  of  lumberers,  woodsmen,  and  small  farmers ; 
its  population  are  poor  and  ignorant ;  slaves  are  few,  and  pro-slavery 
feeling  is  not  strong.  Middle  Tennessee  resembles  Kentucky,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  in  its  industrial  circumstances, 
but  is  more  decidedly  and  completely  Southern  in  its  political 
tendencies.  Western  Tennessee  is  a  cotton-planting  district ;  and 
its  population,  its  interests,  and  its  character  are  in  no  way  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  those  of  Alabama  or  Mississippi.  Thus  in 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  Western  region,  Secession  is  as 
strong  as  in  Charleston  or  Mobile ;  in  Nashville,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Central  district,  Unionists  are  said  to  exist ;  and  in 
Knoxville,"  and  the  remainder  of  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  State,  the  Federal  army  seems  really  to  have  met  with 
no  veiy  vehement  hostility  from  the  inhabitants.  Missouri 
is  divided  by  the  river  which  gives  it  its  name,  running  from 
west  to  east  across  the  State.  Southern  Missouri  derives  its 
population,  its  interests,  and  its  institutions  from  the  South  ;  it  is 
a  country  of  large  farms,  cultivated  by  slave-labour,  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  are  as  strongly  attached  to  slavery,  and  as  hostile  to  the  North, 
as  their  countrymen  in  Western  Tennessee.  But  Northern  Mis¬ 
souri  is  almost  as  much  a  Western  State  as  Ohio  or  Illinois.  She 
has  a  large  German  population,  and  therefore  a  strong  abolitionist 
element;  and  she  has  furnished  troops  to  the  Union.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  so  predominant  was  the  Southern  element  that  nothing  but 
the  bayonets  of  the  Federal  forces  prevented  Missouri  from  passing 
a  formal  ordinance  of  secession.  Maryland,  similarly,  was  retained 
by  force  in  the  Union.  She  is  thoroughly  Southern  and  Seces¬ 
sionist  by  sentiment,  while  her  interests  are  entirely  with  the 
North.  The  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  chiefly  prosperous  far¬ 
mers,  who  do  not  find  slavery  a  profitable  system  of  labour,  and 
the  slaves  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  are  nowhere  held 
in  large  numbers,  as  in  the  far  South.  There  are  no 
plantations.  Nevertheless,  Maryland  is  entirely  with  the  South. 
There  is  no  Unionist  element  in  the  State,  except  the 
Northern -bom  rabble  of  the  great  seaport  of  Baltimore;  and  even 
in  that  city  all  who  have  any  claim  to  social  position,  wealth,  or 
character  are  Secessionists.  Prevented  from  seceding  by  the 
Federal  army  and  by  their  geographical  position,  the  Marylanders 
have  given  to  the  South  assistance  which  has  often  been  of  the 
highest  importance.  There  are  Maryland  regiments  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  service,  and  Maryland  citizens  have  done  the  work  of  spies 
and  smugglers  for  the  Confederate  army  with  wonderful  zeal  and 
courage.  More  than  once  an  important  expedition  has  failed 
because  a  Baltimorean,  getting  scent  of  its  purpose,  has  risked  his 
life  to  convey  timely  warning  through  the  Federal  lines  and  across 
the  Potomac  to  Richmond.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  arms 
and  medicine,  and  even  money,  were  secretly  supplied  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Secessionists  of  Maryland  to  the  Southern  army. 
Nay,  we  must  confess  that  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  have  nobiy 
earned  the  ungallant  attentions  they  have  received  from  Mr. 
Seward.  Many  a  time  have  they  conveyed  intelligence  to  “  the 
rebels ;  ”  many  and  many  a  poor  fellow  has  owed  his  life  to  medi¬ 
cines  carried  across  the  border  under  the  ample  skirt  of  some  fair 
sympathizer.  Nothing  but  force,  Overwhelming  and  irresistible, 
has  hitherto  kept  Maryland  in  the  Union. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  one  of  the  States  hitherto 
mentioned,  if  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  is  coincident  with  a 
geographical  line  of  demarcation.  Neighbours  are  not  arrayed 
against  neighbours,  nor  are  members  of  the  same  household  in 
arms  on  opposite  sides.  The  worst  horrors  of  civil  war  are  avoided ; 
and  if  citizens  of  the  same  State  are  in  arms  against  each  other, 
yet  they  are  no  less  strangers  to  one  another  than  if  a  State  frontier, 
instead  of  a  stream  or  a  mountain  range,  had  separated  them.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  Kentucky.  In  Missouri,  in  Virginia,  even  in 
Tennessee,  we  say  that  the  State  is  divided.  In  Kentucky,  it  is  the 
citizens  that  are  divided  —  the  State  is  homogeneous.  In  its 
physical  conditions  it  resembles  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana ;  it  is  a 
rich  agricultural  country,  planting  tobacco,  growing  corn  and  hemp, 
and  rearing  large  numbers  of  cattle.  Its  population  are  much 
alike  —  neither  quite  Southern  nor  wholly  Western,  but  nowise 
allied  to  the  Yankees.  The  State  endeavoured,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Crittenden,  to  remain  neutral.  Being  forbidden  to  do  this, 
it  became  the  prey  of  a  frightful  civil  war.  Brothers  were  literally 
armed  against  brothers;  lather  and  son  enlisted  on  opposite  sides. 
Mr.  Crittenden  himself  sits  in  the  Federal  Congress  as  representative 
of  his  State,  and  one  of  his  sons  bears  arms  for  the  Union ;  while 
the  two  others  hold  high  commands  in  the  Confederate  service. 
The  division  of  this  family  typifies  but  too  faithfully  the  general 
conditions  of  the  contest  in  Kentucky. 

It  might  be  imagined  th  f,  in  the  separation  which  seems  now 
inevitable,  the  fractions  of  States  which  have  espoused  the 
Northern  cause  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  adhere  to  the  North. 
But  those  who  know  the  Border  States  think  this  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  Unionists  in  these  States  have  no  sympathy  with 
New  England,  New  York,  or  the  West.  They  are  not  Abolitionists. 
They  bear  no  ill-will  to  the  South,  or  to  Southern  institutions,  if 
■we  except,  as  perhaps  we  should,  the  Germans  of  Northern 
Missouri.  In  refusing  to  go  along  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  the 
disruption  of  the  Union,  they  were  actuated  by  no  such  motives 
as  those  which  now  prompt  the  savage  persistence  of  the  North  in 
the  war.  They  were  not  for  the  North,  or  against  the  South; 
they  were  simply  for  the  Union,  and  against  Secession.  They 


wished  the  United  States  to  remain  one  and  indivisible.  But  now 
that  this  has  become  impossible,  now  that  the  Union  is  gone  and 
cannot  be  restored,  they  not  only  feel  no  desire  to  continue  a  war  of 
vengeance,  hut  they  are,  we  are  told,  likely,  as  soon  as  peace  is 
made,  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  States  of  which  they  are 
members.  They  wished  to  remain  in  the  Union  as  Virginians,  or 
as  Tennesseans ;  hut  when  Virginia  and  Tennessee  have  quitted 
the  Union,  they  will  not  choose  to  be  left  behind.  The  habits 
of  State  Government,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  State  and 
pride  in  its  traditions,  will  prove  too  strong  for  the  diminished 
interest  which  can  be  inspired  by  a  Union  shorn  of  all  its  prestige 
and  of  half  its  territory;  and  if  left  to  themselves,  the  Border 
States  will,  it  is  asserted,  preserve  their  State  integrity  as  members 
of  the  Southern  Confederation.  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge 
whether  this  view  he  correct  or  not ;  hut  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  it  is  at  least  plausible,  that  it  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  that,  if  correct,  it  offers 
ground  for  believing  that  the  frontier-question  might  he  more 
easily  settled  than  those  who  regard  it  as  the  great  impediment  to 
peace  suppose. 


A  LIVING  PARADOX. 

npiIE  late  Archbishop  Sumner  died  too  soon,  not  for  his  own 
A-  fame,  but  for  society.  An  occasion  has  just  occurred  on 
which  he  might  have  repeated  one  action  in  his  life  which  won 
him  much  fame.  When  Bishop  of  Chester,  he  petitioned  that  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown  should  be  extended  to  a  condemned  parricide 
of  very  religious  attainments,  on  the  ground  that  if  she  were  saved 
from  the  gallows — which,  however,  she  did  adorn — she  might  make 
an  excellent  schoolmistress  in  the  colonies.  Had  Dr.  Sumner  lived 
till  last  Wednesday,  another  admirable  opportunity  for  showing 
his  goodness  of  heart  and  appreciation  of  spiritual  gifts  was 
open  to  the  good  Primate.  Mr.  William  Roupell  really  ought  not 
to  he  allowed  to  waste  his  pulpit  talents  in  the  hulks.  He  would 
make  such  an  admirable  preacher  that  we  hope  there  will  be  a 
rivalry  among  the  Bishops  to  secure  so  interesting  a  postulant  for 
the  ministry.  The  ministers  of  all  denominations,  for  once,  ought 
to  concur  in  addressing  the  Crown  to  pardon  so  striking  a  specimen 
of  the  converted  man.  Temperance  so  ieties  hire  a  reformed 
drunkard ;  why  should  not  a  penitent  forger  he  utilized 
as  a  preacher  of  that  repentance  of  whic  lie  is  so  meekly  osten¬ 
tatious  ?  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  ne  healing  benefits  of 
confession  and  repentance  preached  b  a  convicted  felon ; 
and  if  the  fashion  set  by  Mr.  Roupell  is  to  he  followed,  the  dock 
may  have  its  homiletics.  A  soiled  dove  of  the  day  is  known  for  a 
successful  evangelist ;  and  Roupell  ought  not  to  be  baulked  of  his 
decided  talents  as  a  revivalist. 

William  Roupell,  the  convicted  forger,  has  made  a  full  confes¬ 
sion,  and  he  evidently  plumes  himself  upon  it.  There  is  a  refine¬ 
ment  in  his  proud  humility,  and  a  superb  audacity  in  his  sitting 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  which  reminds  one  of  Stylites  himself :  — 

Although  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind, — • 

Prom  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin, 

Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 

For  troops  of  devils  mad  with  blasphemy  — 

I  will  not  cease  to  parade  my  sin.  It  is  an  inversion  of  the 
Phaiisee  of  old.  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men. 
I  forged  a  father’s  will;  I  swindled  my  mother;  I  robbed  my 
brothers;  I  cheated  my  neighbours;  but  I  ask  you  to  believe 
in  my  sincere  repentance.  My  repentance  is  so  sincere,  that 
I  wish  to  parade  it  on  the  house-top  and  in  .the  market¬ 
place.  We  wish  to  pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  earnestness  of 
all  this  pompous  penitence ;  and  we  concur  i:i  Mr.  Justice  Byles’ 
cool  and  cautious  remark,  “  Whether  that  statement  is  true  or 
false,  is  known  only  to  One  besides  yourself,  but  that  One  does 
know.”  We  certainly  do  not.  William  Roupell’s  antecedents 
are  hardly  such  as  to  dispose  us  to  believe  one  word  that  he  says; 
and  his  humiliation  is  so  very  profoimd,  and  the  same  time  so 
very  pretentious,  that  we  must  be  pardoned  from  withholding  our 
entire  confidence  from  this  chief  and  proud  of  sinners.  As  to 
confession  itself,  it  may  he  a  genuine  thing ;  tit,  because  genuine, 
it  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  real  repentance.  Guilt  in  the  moral 
nature  is  of  the  character  of  unhealthy  secretions  in  the  physical 
nature.  It  has  a  tendency  to  come  to  the  su  face,  but  this  does 
not  show  that  the  root  of  evil  is  killed.  It  is  often  a  mere  physi¬ 
cal  relief  to  parade  inner  sores  and  uncleanness.  To  expose  the 
moral  man  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  moral  disease  and  mere  confes¬ 
sion  is  no  proof  in  itself  of  the  soul’s  health.  Anyhow,  William 
Roupell  has  not  got  beyond  this  very  doubt f  .il  and  questionable 
stage  of  repentance. 

And,  be  it  observed,  he  improves  the  c  casion  of  his  great 
humility  to  say  all  that  he  can  for  himself.  As  for  his  unexampled 
career  of  guilt,  he  euphemizes  it  by  characterizing  his  life  “  as  a 
continued  mistake.”  Pie  pleads  to  mistakes,  but  not  to  crimes. 
Poor  fellow  !  be  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  His  very 
faults  were  but  virtues  in  disguise.  The  first  debt  he  ever 
incurred  was  for  books ;  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties  he  began  his  unfortunate  career  Gf  appropriating  his 
neighbour’s  goods.  Then  his  next  step  in  the  broad  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction  was  prompted  by  a  too  g  nerous  and  con¬ 
fiding  nature.  To  use  his  own  affecting  words  “  ho  risked  his 
own  soul  to  save  his  friend.”  Sublime  devoi'on !  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  !  A  man  will  give  his  life  for  his  friend ;  but  Roupell 
exceeds,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  Scripts  ral  standard  of 
all  possible  excellence,  and  perils  his  salve.  IR..  .o  save  his  friend’s 
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pocket.  And  even  his  last  and  greatest  crimes,  the  score  of  for¬ 
geries  which  he  perpetrated,  were  only  the  great  Christian  graces  in 
excess.  It  was  idlial  piety  that  prompted,  and,  of  course,  excused, 
his  final  magnificence  of  sin.  “  When  I  committed  my  subsequent 
crime  I  really  believed  that  I  was  merely  carrying  out  my  father’s 
intentions,  and  that  I  wTas  justified  in  the  course  I  pur¬ 
sued.”  Such  a  friend  and  such  a  son  deserves  a  higher 
estimate  than  that  which  Mr.  Roupell  now  puts  on  his  old  self. 
Far  from  being  that  offscouring  of  all  things  which  he  describes 
himself  to  be,  Roupell,  as  a  friend  and  son,  exhibits  the  very  complex 
of  all  social  virtues.  Nor  is  this  the  sum  of  his  moral  excellence. 
He  was  not,  he  assures  us,  personally  extravagant,  not  a  gambler, 
uot  a  libertine.  Pathetically  and  mournfully  Mr.  Roupell  admits 
that  he  is  preaching  to  a  hard  and  suspicious  generation.  He 
knows — and  it  is  the  keenest  arrow  of  a  good  man’s  pangs  to  be 
misunderstood  —  that  “  there  are  those  who  will  remain  uncon¬ 
vinced,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  believe  him.”  Far  are  we 
from  sharing  in  these  unsympathizing  suspicions ;  but  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  what  did  Mr.  Roupell  do  with  the  300,000 1.  which 
he  raised  on  his  father’s  property  ?  It  did  not  go  to  the  publicans 
and  harlots ;  it  did  not  fly  to  Baden  Baden,  or  certain  streets  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James ;  riotous  living  did  not  consume  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  Mr.  Roupell  says  so;  and  we  of  course  believe  him. 
What  then  ?  Did.  he  do  good  by  stealth  P  Did  his  pickings  and 
stealings  go  heaven-directed  to  the  poor  ?  Did  he  build  churches 
anonymously?  Is  he  the  Nil  Desperandum  who  has  restored 
Redcliffe  Church  ?  Is  he,  after  all,  the  polyonymous  rogue  who, 
conscience-stricken,  sends  so  many  remittances  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ?  Has  he  established  missions,  churches,  schools, 
and,  blushing  at  his  own  good  deeds,  has  he  given  to  God  and  not 
to  fame  ?  Having  confessed  so  very  much,  he  should  have  gone  a 
little  further,  and  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the  fruits  of  -his 
robbery.  There  is  a  reserve  and  hanging  back  somewhere.  Con¬ 
fession,  the  canonists  lay  down,  must,  to  be  saving,  be  complete  and 
exhaustive.  Mr.  Roupell,  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  pays  something 
into  the  treasury,  but  he  holds  back  part  of  the  price.  lie  says  that 
when  he  told  the  unlucky  purchasers  of  his  father’s  estates  of  his 
forgeries,  their  unfeeling  reply  was,  that  “  they  did  not  believe  his 
story.”  We  are  much  afraid  that  there  will  still  be  a  good  many 
to  discredit  this  gentleman’s  partial  and  engaging  autobiography. 

The  fact  is  this — we  believe  William  Roupell  to  have  been  and 
still  to  be  a  person  of  unbounded  vanity  and  self-conceit.  Having 
tried  one  rule  of  distinction,  he  now  tries  another.  Failing  as  a 
millionnaire  and  a  politician,  he  now  wishes  to  live  as  the  most 
remarkable  penitent  in  the  Newgate  Calendar.  After  all,  it  is 
only  a  common-place  rascal’s  last  shift.  Any  niche,  though  the 
dirtiest,  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  is  welcome.  He  aims  at  a 
special  place  in  the  Hagiology ;  and  the  price  he  pays  for  it  is 
penal  imprisonment  for  life.  He  wants  to  have  a  name  at  which 
the  world  will  wonder,  and,  failing  to  compass  immortality  by 
one  means,  he  ventures  on  another  title  to  admiration.  The 
monstrari  digito  is  his  ambition.  He  claims  to  be  a  man  of 
education  and  refinement ;  he  knows,  oh,  how  bitterly !  all  that 
such  a  man  as  he  must  suffer ;  but  with  martyr-like  nobility  of 
soul,  and  in  sublime  self-abasement,  he  welcomes  the  shame,  he 
glories  in  it,  he  kisses  the  rod,  and  the  very  beauty  of  his 
resignation  makes  him  and  his  fate  only  the  more  admirable.  He 
is  a  “  living  paradox.”  This  is  his  boast,  this  is  his  title  to  be 
written  among  famous  men.  Philosophers  will  write  Essays  on  this 
psychological  phenomenon — this  Lara  of  the  moral  world,  marked 
lay  at  least  one  virtue,  if  not  many  virtues,  as  well  as  a  thousand 
crimes.  This  is  the  character  which  Mr.  Roupell  wishes  us  to 
adopt.  He  is  a  living  paradox  —  a  thief  and  a  robber  of  the  most 
generous  susceptibilities,  and  an  amiability  of  character  which  not 
only  relieves,  but  retrieves,  that  touching  and  teaching  life  which 
has  been  a  long  mistake  —  a  forger,  but  a  preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness.  And,  anyhow,  like  Joseph  Surface,  he  is  moral  to  the 
last  drop.  He  quits  the  Avorld —  for  life  henceforth  to  him  is 
but  civil  death  —  with  pious  thoughts,  holy  aspirations,  and  a 
touching  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  human  things,  and  the  weakness 
of  poor  human  nature. 

A  living  paradox — this  is  what  Mr.  Roupell  wants  the  world  to 
take  him  to  be  —  that  impossible  fountain,  which  yields  both  salt 
Avater  and  fresh,  that  contradictory  tree  which  bears  both  upas  berries 
and  grapes.  No,  Mr.  William  Roupell,  you  are  not  this  monster 
of  good  and  evil.  You  are  not  the  solitary  piece  of  mingled  china 
and  coarse  clay  which  came  out  of  that  mould  which  nature 
formed  and  broke  in  despair  when  she  had  produced  her  one 
Roupell.  You  are  not  half  the  moral  curiosity  you  wrant  us  to 
believe.  You  are,  after  all,  but  a  very  vulgar  monster  indeed  —  a 
very  poor  scoundrel.  No  paradox  about  you.  You  flatter  yourself 
terribly  by  this  self-drawn  limning  of  an  exceptional  man.  You 
protest  too  much,  and  talk  too  fine  to  be  a  real  man.  Men  do 
not  wralk  so  delicately  in  the  presence  of  their  own  shame  if 
their  repentance  is  deep  and  true.  They  do  not  smile,  though 
never  so  slightly,  at  their  judge  and  their  sentence,  as  Mr. 
Roupell  is  said  to  have  done.  Since  the  “ penitent  cove” 
of  Mr.  Dickens’s  Oliver  Twist,  there  has  certainly  been  no 
such  penitent  as  Mr.  Roupell.  But  the  one  is  not  below 
the  other.  Of  all  Mr.  Roupell’s  offences,  his  exhibition  on 
Wednesday  is,  though  not  the  most  criminal,  perhaps  the 
most  disgusting.  We  must  at  last  drop  irony,  and  speak  the 
plain,  naked  truth.  A  thief  and  a  robber  may  have  even  some  sort 
of  insolent  dignity ;  but  a  pitiful,  mendacious  hypocrite  like  this  adds 
the  only  crime  to  his  black  catalogue  of  misdeeds  which  was 
wanted  to  proclaim  him  a  perfect  scoundrel.  To  represent  himself 


as  only  the  victim  of  circumstances — to  paint  himself  as  a  saint  iu 
drain,  but  a  sinner  by  accident  and  mistake — to  point  to  the  great 
personal  sacrifices  he  is  making  for  the  good  of  others,  and  to 
appeal  to  those  who  love  him  to  vindicate  his  fragrant  memory 
and  to  do  justice  to  his  high  inner  motives,.  and  his  worship  of  all 
that  is  good,  generous,  and  self-denying  —  is  a  piece  of  impudence 
which  transcends  all  his  former  misdeeds.  He  certainly  hit  a 
popular  ideal  —  that  which  asks  us  to  believe  that  a  woman  may¬ 
be  a  Messalina  in  person  and  an  Agnes  in  soul  — 

A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part, 

But  still  a  sad  good  Christian  in  the  heart. 

But  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  so  far  think  to  impose 
on  public  credulity,  and  that  he  could  have  the  insolence  to  employ 
the  occasion  of  his  appearance  as  a  convicted  felon  to  puff  himself, 
and  to  advertise  that  autobiography  and  those  Prison  Thoughts 
which  he  tells  us  he  has  prepared  in  Horsemonger  Lane  —  and  to 
gloss  over  a  life  of  almost  fabulous  and  persistent  wickedness  as  a 
mistake,  and  himself  as  an  interesting  and  clever  creature,  who  had 
quite  as  much  of  the  archangel  as  the  devil  in  him  —  is  morally 
a  sin  quite  equal  to  that  of  forging  his  father’s  will. 


ITALIAN  CONFEDERATION  AGAIN. 

T  is  passing  strange  that,  while  the  affairs  of  a  Federation,  or 
rather  of  two  Federations,  form  the  predominant  object  of 
public  attention,  hardly  anybody  seems  to  know  what  a  Federation 
is.  In  one  number  of  the  Times,  a  leading  article  speaks  of  the 
British  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  as  a  “Federation,”  while, 
in  the  correspondence  on  the  opposite  page,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  the  United  States  is  called  “  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible.” 
The  American  dispute  has,  in  fact,  done  more  to  increase 
ignorance  than  to  disperse  it.  And  if  the  word  “Federal” 
becomes,  as  it  seems  likely  to  become,  a  purely  geographical  or 
national  word,  a  mere  synonym  for  “Yankee,”  historians  and 
political  thinkers  must  rack  their  brains  to  find  out  some  new  word 
to  express  the  constitutions  of  old  Achaia,  of  modern  Switzerland, 
and  of  the  Confederate  States  themselves.  This  strange  use  of  the 
word  seems  still  stranger  when  we  consider  what  it  really  implies. 
The  true  antithesis  to  “Federal”  in  this  sense  is  “rebel.” 
“Federal,”  “Federalist,”  in  the  present  American  war,  answer 
exactly  to  “  Royal,”  “  Royalist  ”  in  the  former.  The  Government 
of  Washington,  being  Federal  in  its  form,  uses  the  word  “Federal” 
where  the  Government  of  a  monarchy  would  use  the  word 
“Royal.”  The  “Federal”  army  is  the  army  of  the  legitimate 
Government  as  opposed  to  the  “  rebel  ”  army.  Those  who  hold 
the  Southern  troops  not  to  be  rebels,  but  the  army  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  as  legitimate  as  its  rival,  clearly  should  not  surrender  the 
title  to  the  enemy.  Anyhow,  it  is  rather  hard  that  political 
science  should  be  robbed  of  a  technical  term  which  it  cannot  easily 
replace,  merely  because  a  momentary  caprice  has  specially  attached 
it  to  a  single  Government  to  which  it  belongs  only  in  common 
with  several  others. 

A  Federal  Government  is  essentially  a  compromise  between  two 
extremes — perfect  consolidation  and  perfect  separation.  It  implies 
that  the  States  which  compose  it  form  distinct  commonwealths  in 
their  internal  government,  but  only  one  commonwealth  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  nations.  A  Federal  system  is  in  its  place  when  its 
members  have  unity  enough  to  act  together  in  some  respects,  and 
not  unity  enough  to  act  together  in  all.  It  is  out  of  place  when 
the  members  which  it  tries  to  connect  are  so  alien  to  one  another 
that  they  had  better  be  quite  independent.  It  is  out  of  place, 
again,  when  the  members  which  it  keeps  to  a  certain  deo-ree 
apart  have  so  much  in  common  that  they  could  be  safely 
merged  into  a  consolidated  kingdom  or  republic.  It  is, 
therefore,  neither  to  be  preached  up  everywhere  nor  to  be 
cried  down  everywhere.  Like  other  forms  of  government,  it 
is  good  here  and  bad  there.  Like  other  forms  of  government, 
it  has  its  weak  points  and  its  strong  points.  And,  like  all 
compromises,  all  mixed  governments,  its  very  nature  suggests  two 
principles,  which  may  easily  become  the  war-cries  of  two  parties. 
The  rights  of  the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  the  sewral  States,  cannot 
be  so  accurately  defined  but  that  the  two  will  now  and  then  clash. 
A  party  of  the  Union  and  a  party  of  State-rights  must  be  reckoned 
on  from  the  beginning.  But  there  is  here  nothing  peculiar  to 
Federations.  In  every  mixed  government  disputes  will  arise  as  to 
the  exact  rights  of  the  several  powers  of  the  State.  In  a  limited 
monarchy  there  willalways  be  disputesbetween  King  and  Parliament 
till  the  ingenious  device  of  Cabinet  government  relieves  Kino-  and 
Parliament  alike  of  their  principal  functions.  In  such  a  monarchy 
there  will  always  be  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  Tories  and 
Whigs,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called.  So,  in  a  republic  which 
like  that  of  Rome,  contains  an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic 
element,  there  will  always  be  disputes  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians,  or  between  the  Senate  and  the  Tribunes.  If  it  would 
be  ludicrous  to  cry  up  Federalism  as  a  political  panacea  everywhere 
it  is  equally  ludicrous  to  cry  it  down  every  where,  merely  because 
one  particular  Federal  government  is  not  going  on  either  so  wisely 
or  so  prosperously  as  it  might.  J 

M.  de  la  Gueronniere’s  scheme  of  an  Italian  Confederation,  besides 
being  stale,  is  so  eminently  absurd  that  it  may  be  left  to  fall  by 
its  own  weight.  A  Confederation  of  three  monarchies,  under 
distinct  pnuces,  with  a  central  power  not  very  clearly  described 
is  the  merest  sham  in  the  world.  It  is  simply  a  device  of  tho 
enemy  of  Italy  to  weaken  Italy.  To  call  it  a  dream  is  paying  it 
too  great  a  compliment  —  it  is  a  mere  ugly  nightmare.  It  is 
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only  worth  mentioning  because  shallow  writers  run  off  from 
the  manifest  folly  and  absurdity  of  such  a  Federation  as  this  to 
declaim  against  Federations  in  general.  When  the  liberation  of 
Italy  was  still  itself  an  affair  of  dreaming,  the  dreams  of  some 
Italians  and  of  some  friends  of  Italy  took  a  Federal  form.  Events 
have  taken  a  different  shape,  and  they  do  not  repine.  But  it  is 
rather  hard  if  everybody  who  ever  thought  of  a  Federal  Italy  is 
set  down  as  a  partisan  of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere.  His  scheme 
would  simply  weaken  Italy,  without  securing  any  one  Federal 
requirement.  The  argument  in  favour  of  Federalism  in  Italy  was 
the  strong  provincial  feeling  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  seemed  to  render  a  perfectly  consolidated  government  un¬ 
desirable,  and  perhaps  impossible.  But,  to  answer  this  end,  many 
more  members  than  three  would  have  been  wanted.  The  Con¬ 
federation  of  three  would  be  like  nothing  that  is,  or  that  has  been, 
and  would  answer  no  purpose  except  the  avowed  one  of  promoting 
disunion  and  weakness. 

The  ii  priori  objection  to  an  Italian  Federation  was  the  position 
of  Italy,  lying  between  two  despotic  and  hostile  Powers,  of  which 
that  one  is  the  more  dangerous  which  veils  its  enmity  under  the 
guise  of  friendship.  In  such  a  position  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  union  seemed  desirable.  If  a  consolidated  State  was  really  pos¬ 
sible,  such  a  State  would  be  stronger  and  more  united  than  a 
Federation.  We  say,  if  it  were  really  possible,  because  a  forced 
and  unnatural  degree  of  imion  would  not  conduce  to  real  strength. 
Switzerland  is  far  stronger,  far  more  truly  united,  as  she  is,  than  it 
a  nominally  closer  form  of  union  were  thrust  upon  her.  Four  years 
ago,  then,  Italian  Confederation  or  Consolidation  was  a  fair  subject 
for  debate ;  there  was  eminently  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  The  will  of  the  Italian  nation  has,  however,  decided  the 
question.  Some  friends  of  Italy  may  fear  that  it  has  been  decided 
too  hastily ;  but  decided  it  is,  and  cannot  be  reopened.  Those 
who  wished  for  a  real  Confederation  while  the  question  was  fairly 
open  will  be  the  last  to  advocate  a  sham  Confederation  now.  To 
propose  to  unite  a  number  of  separate  States  by  a  Federal  tie  was 
a  step  in  the  cause  of  union.  To  propose  to  divide  a  State  which 
has  already  achieved  a  more  perfect  union  is  essentially  a  step 
backwards,  which  no  true  friend  of  Federalism  would  wish  for. 

The  scheme  of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  may,  then,  fairly  be  sent  to 
the  same  limbo  to  which  we  would  gladly  consign  every  scheme 
of  himself  and  his  master.  His  cause  is  so  bad  that  no  good  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  brought  for  it ;  its  only  chance  is  that  some  bad  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  brought  against  it.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Times  should  a  little  time  back  have  done  all  in  its  power 
to  set  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  on  his  legs  again.  He  must  really 
think  it  a  friendly  act  when  the  chief  English  paper  cries  out :  — 

Is  there  any  instance  in  history  of  a  thoroughly  successful  Federation  ? 
Have  not  the  two  which  we  know  best  —  Switzerland  and  America  —  been 
involved  in  civil  war  within  the  last  fifteen  years  ?  Would  England  submit 
to  be  broken  into  a  Federation  ?  Would  France  ?  Would  Prussia  ?  Is  not 
Austria  risking  everything  rather  than  submit  to  it  ? 

If  by  “a  thoroughly  successful  Federation”  be  meant  one  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect,  without  flaw  or  error  in  theory  or  practice,  of  course 
no  such  Federation  ever  existed.  But  then  no  such  “  thoroughly 
successful  ”  monarchy  or  consolidated  republic  ever  existed  either. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  American  or  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  is  ideally  perfect,  but  whether  any  but  a  Federal  Government 
is  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  America  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  As  Switzerland  has  maintained  her  liberties  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  the  Swiss  experiment  may  perhaps 
be  thought,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  successful.  Switzerland  had 
her  civil  war  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  singular  in  so 
doing.  A  very  little  while  after,  revolutions  and  civil  wars  were 
rather  the  fashion  than  otherwise  throughout  Europe.  Horrible 
as  is  the  present  American  war,  it  is  at  least  not  worse  than 
the  great  French  Revolution.  The  errors  of  America  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  undoubtedly  prove  that  Federal  States  are  not  perfect, 
any  more  than  consolidated  States,  but  we  really  do  not  see  that 
they  prove  anything  further. 

To  ask  whether  England  or  France  would  submit  to  be 
broken  into  Federations  follows  rather  inconsequently  upon  what 
went  before.  England  and  France  are  perfectly  consolidated 
States.  France,  in  truth,  is  a  little  more  consolidated  than  is  good 
for  itself  or  the  world.  No  State,  united  as  they  are,  would 
exchange  its  system  for  a  Federal  one,  because  such  an  exchange 
would  be  going  back  to  comparative  disunion.  But  when  Federal¬ 
ism  wTas  first  preached  to  the  disunited  States  of  Peloponnesus,  of 
Switzerland,  or  of  North  America,  it  came  in  the  shape  of  closer 
union — of  the  closest  union  which  the  circumstances  allowed. 
That  Federalism  is  sometimes  out  of  place  proves  nothing  against 
it  when  it  is  in  its  place.  As  for  Prussia,  perhaps  an  inhabitant 
of  Posen  might  think  even  a  Federal  connexion  with  Berlin  too 
close.  But  Germany,  as  a  whole,  would  surely  feel  it  a  step  in 
advance  to  exchange  its  sham  Federation  for  a  real  one.  The 
sentence  about  Austria  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  real 
practical  effect  of  the  change  of  style  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Up  to  that  time,  every 
map  of  Europe  showed  Hungary  as  a  perfectly  distinct  kingdom. 
Now,  as  the  “Emperor  of  Austria”  must  surely  be  “Emperor”  of 
something  more  than  his  natural  Archduchy,  the  word  “Austria” 
is,  in  a  modern  map,  sent  sprawling  over  the  whole  region  from 
Mantua  to  Leopol.  “Austria”  is,  indeed,  “risking  everything 
rather  than  submit  to  ”  a  Federal  system ;  but  the  most  important 
part  of  the  subjects  of  “Austria  ” — that  is,  the  Hungarian  nation— 
is  doing  all  that  it  can  to  reduce  its  connexion  with  Austria  to 
merely  Federal  proportions,  if,  indeed,  it  will  long  tolerate  any  con¬ 


nexion  at  all.  That  Austria  dislikes  the  secession  of  Hungary 
proves  about  as  much  as  that  President  Lincoln  dislikes  the 
secession  of  the  Confederate  States. 

A  Federal  system  is  necessarily  out  of  place  when  it  attempts  to 
supplant  that  more  perfect  union  which  has  long  existed  in 
England,  and  which,  we  trust,  exists,  or  soon  will  exist,  in  Italy. 
The  case  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  States  which  are 
not  really  united,  but  simply  held  together  by  force.  Such  are 
the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Empires.  Supposing  the  compulsory 
tie  to  be  broken  asunder,  a  Federal  tie  may  be  the  proper  one 
to  succeed  it.  We  say  “may  be,”  because  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  it  is.  Federalism,  in  such  a  case,  would 
have  much  to  be  said  for  it;  but  it  would  very  likely  have 
also  something  to  be  said  against  it.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  subject  nations  have  so  little  in  common  with  each  other 
that  perfect  independence  would  be  better.  Or  it  may  be  that 
some  of  them  have  so  much  in  common  that  what  they  want 
is  not  separation,  but  simply  a  reform  of  the  Central  Government. 
All  these  three  suppositions  are  theoretically  possible.  Which 
would  be  practically  the  truth  in  each  case  could  only  be  found 
out  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  of  each  case.  All  that 
could  be  asked  would  be  that  the  case  should  not  be  prej  udged 
against  the  Federal  system  —  that  the  pros  and  cons  should  be 
fairly  weighed  against  the  pros  and  cons  of  other  systems.  History 
teaches  nothing  more  certainly  than  the  utter  fallacy  of  all  general 
propositions  for  or  against  any  particular  form  of  government. 
Monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy  —  Federalism,  town-autonomy, 
the  system  of  large  States — may  all  be  cried  up  or  cried  down  with 
perfect  ease  by  any  one  who  opens  his  eyes  only  to  one  side  ef 
each  of  them.  The  manifest  truth  is  that  all  are  good,  and  all  are 
bad,  “  according  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men’s 
manners.”  It  is  utterly  unpliilosophical  to  exalt  or  to  decry  any 
one  of  them  without  consideration  of  time  and  place.  It  is 
especially  foolish  to  draw  inferences  against  a  whole  class  of 
governments,  in  all  ages,  because  of  the  errors  of  a  single  one  of 
the  number — above  all,  when  the  warm  sympathies  of  many  of  those 
who  so  speak  are  enlisted  on  behalf  of  another  government  of 
precisely  the  same  kind. 


CARTES  DE  VISITE  OF  CELEBRITIES. 

HERE  are  few  periods  of  a  peaceable  man’s  life  more  deserving 
the  proverbial  name  of  tin  mauvais  quart  cTheure  than  the  space 
of  time  he  is  beguiled  into  spending  in  a  photographer’s  studio.  Of 
itself,  the  attempt  to  select  your  own  best  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance  is  a  perplexing  effort ;  and  the  consciousness  that  the  face 
you  put  on,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  the  one  by  which,  in  all 
future  time,  all  who  look  into  your  friends’  albums  will  know  you, 
does  not  diminish  the  embarrassment.  You  have  a  vague  impres¬ 
sion,  that  to  look  smiling  is  ridiculous,  and  to  look  solemn  is  still 
more  so.  You  desire  to  look  intelligent,  but  you  are  hampered 
by  a  fear  of  looking  sly.  You  would  wish  to  look  as  if  you  were 
not  sitting  for  your  picture  ;  but  the  effort  to  do  so  only  fills  your 
mind  more  completely  with  the  melancholy  consciousness  that  you 
are.  All  these  conflicting  feelings,  pressing  upon  your  mind  at 
the  critical  moment,  are  very  painful ;  but  they  are  terribly  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  well-meant  interposition  of  the  photographer.  To 
prevent  a  tremulous  motion  of  your  head,  which  the  bewildered 
state  of  your  feelings  renders  only  too  probable,  he  wedges  it  into 
a  horrible  instrument  called  a  head-rest,  which  gives  you  exactly 
the  appearance  as  if  somebody  was  holding  on  to  your  hair  behind. 
In  such  a  situation  you  may  be  pardoned  if  a  somewhat  blank  look 
comes  over  your  usually  intelligent  features.  The  photographer  of 
course  sees  this  defect,  and  does  his  best  to  remedy  it,  by  a  little 
cheerful  exhortation  ;  but  naturally  with  no  other  result  than  that 
of  making  matters  much  worse.  “  Just  a  little  expression  in  your 
countenance,  if  you  please,  sir  —  perhaps  if  you  could  smile,”  is  a 
most  distressing  admonition  to  receive  at  such  a  moment,  just  when 
you  know  that  the  photographer  has  his  hand  upon  the  cap.  If 
you  are  wreak  enough  to  listen  to  him,  and  extemporize  “  a  little 
expression,”  you  come  out  upon  the  plate  with  a  horrible  leer, 
looking  like  the  Artful  Dodger  in  the  act  of  relating  his  exploits. 
If,  as  is  more  probable,  you  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  uncomforta¬ 
bleness  of  your  own  position  to  regard  his  exhortations,  you  are 
immortalized  with  an  expression  of  agonized  sternness  upon  your  fea¬ 
tures,  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  a  painful  internal  disorder.  There  is 
always  too  much  of  the  studio  in  these  carte  de  visite  portraits.  We 
do  not  merely  refer  to  the  extraordinary  backgrounds  which  some  of 
these  operators  employ.  Why  a  respectable  old  lady  is  to  be  re¬ 
presented  as  sitting  without  her  bonnet  in  a  chair  placed  upon  a 
Brussels  carpet  in  the  middle  of  a  terraced  garden,  is  always  very 
perplexing ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  "understand  what  the 
foundation  can  be  for  the  theory,  which  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
minds  of  several  of  the  photographers,  that  the  middle-aged  men 
of  England  generally  spend  their  lives  leaning  against  a  Corinthian 
pillar,  with  a  heavy  curtain  flapping  about  their  legs,  turning  their 
backs  to  a  magnificent  view,  and  obviously  standing  in  a  frightful 
thorough  draught.  But  the  studio  shows  itself,  not  only  in  the 
accessories,  but  in  the  very  face  of  the  sitter.  The  whole  scene  is 
reflected  there.  The  irritation  of  the  head-rest,  the  despairing 
desire  to  fulfil  the  operator’s  injunctions,  the  ill-humour  at  having 
been  placed  in  an  uncomfortable  or  unbecoming  attitude,  and  the 
consciousness  that  that  attitude  is  being  photographed — all  speak  in 
the  face  of  the  sitter,  and  communicate  a  very  unflattering  like¬ 
ness  of  him  to  the  world.  Many  shades  of  distress  cross  the  face 
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of  a  man  wlio  is  sitting  to  he  painted ;  but  the  painter  is  not  forced 
to  copy  them.  The  camera  is  too  slow  to  be  able  to  be  so  truth¬ 
ful  with  impunity.  Portrait  photography  will  be  very  far  from 
its  perfection  until  the  apparatus  is  rapid  enough  to  take  the  sitter 
unawares. 

This  want  of  the  art  is  celare  artem,  which  is  the  great  fault 
in  the  camera’s  performances  in  portraiture,  unfortunately  shows 
itself  very  strongly  in  the  pictures  of  the  celebrities  which  line 
the  shops  in  our  great  thoroughfares.  It  is  the  only  drawback 
to  a  series  of  likenesses  which  are  otherwise  admirable.  States¬ 
men  are  decidedly  favourable  subjects  for  photography,  because 
the  character  of  their  faces  depends  on  form,  and  not  on  colour. 
Their  intellectual  power  has  usually  given  them  strongly-marked 
features ;  and  their  Parliamentary  labours  have  given  them  com¬ 
plexions  upon  which  the  tones  of  the  photograph  are  an  un¬ 
questionable  improvement.  But  on  the  other  hand,  their  faces 
are  too  expressive  to  permit  them  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are 
sitting  for  their  pictures,  and  consequently  there  is  an  unnatural 
appearance  about  almost  all  of  them.  If  the  pictures  are  pre¬ 
served  to  after  times,  posterity  will  be  much  puzzled  to  reconcile  the 
expressions  of  some  of  them  with  the  recorded  history  of  their  lives. 
A  gentle,  benignant  smile  upon  Lord  Derby’s  face,  a  look  of  de¬ 
cided  merryness  on  Lord  John  Russell’s,  and  an  aspect  of  stem 
and  settled  gravity  upon  Lord  Palmerston’s,  will  be  a  sad  per¬ 
plexity  to  the  physiognomists  of  the  future.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
likeness  is  more  in  character.  Being  possessed  of  a  vivid  ima¬ 
gination,  he  has  evidently  contrived  to  persuade  himself  for 
the  moment  that  the  photographer  is  a  Protectionist,  and  is 
mentally  engaged  in  denouncing  him  with  a  fury  that  gives 
great  spirit  to  the  picture.  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  as  languid  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  fierce.  Five  minutes  spent  in  fruitless  -ef¬ 
forts  to  put  himself  into  an  attitude  that  shall  satisfy  the 
photographer  have  evidently  left  their  impress  on  his  face  in  a  look 
of  unutterable  weariness.  Lord  Clyde's  aspect  is  one  of  gentle  but 
resolute  suffering.  Head-rest  is  written  in  every  line  of  his  fea¬ 
tures.  But,  as  a  soldier,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  have  had  much 
practice  in  the  concealment  of  his  feelings.  The  diplomatists  are 
naturally  more  successful.  Lord  Elgin  boldly  puts  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  and  plunges  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  Lord  Cowley 
is  not  quite  so  confident  of  his  control  over  his  features,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  hides  his  face  in  his  hands,  pretending  to  have  the  tooth¬ 
ache.  Some  of  our  public  men  are  cruelly  treated  by  the  photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  matter  of  accessories.  Lord  Brougham  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  act  of  making  an  oration  in  a  passage,  which  is  not 
a  probable  situation  for  a  distinguished  man  to  find  himself  in, 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  trying  his  speeches  upon 
the  hall  porter.  Lord  Stanley  was  unfortunate  enough  to  light 
upon  a  photographer  who  possessed  a  favourite  chair.  To  common 
eyes  it  is  not  a  very  remarkable  chair  —  a  common  easy  chair,  lined 
with  Utrecht  velvet.  But  the  photographer  evidently  thought  it 
much  more  worthy  of  immortality  than  his  sitter.  The  picture  as 
sold  in  the  shops  is  the  picture  of  the  chair.  One  of  the  acces¬ 
sories  is  a  fragmentary  portion  of  a  rising  statesman  looking  over 
the  back  of  it,  not  apparently  at  ease  in  his  very  subordinate 
position.  The  clergy,  on  the  whole,  make  much  more  satisfactory 
sitters.  They  are  far  more  accustomed  in  the  practice  of  their 
vocation  to  wear  a  drilled  expression  of  countenance.  Statesmen, 
when  they  appear  in  public,  are  generally  in  the  act  of  speaking, 
and  are  too  much  engrossed  with  what  they  are  saying  to  find 
time  to  compose  their  features.  Clergymen,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  appear  in  public,  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  more 
mechanical  art  of  reading,  so  that  they  have  ample  leisure  for 
thinking  what  the  crowds  who  are  looking  at  them  think  of 
them.  A  self-conscious  cast  of  countenance,  therefore,  sits  natu¬ 
rally  on  them,  and  does  not  so  forcibly  suggest  the  idea  that  they 
are  sitting  for  their  pictures.  There  is  a  very  large  assemblage  of 
them  to  be  seen.  In  fact,  they  are  the  only  class  which  furnish 
to  the  shopwindows  a  great  many  portraits  of  men  perfectly 
unknown.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  each  of  them  has  an 
admiring  crowd  of  purchasers,  and  that  the  affection  which  used 
to  express  itself  in  the  manufacture  of  stoles  and  slippers  finds  a 
cheaper  outlet  now  in  the  purchase  of  cartes  de  visitc.  They 
undoubtedly  form  an  admirable  subject  for  the  art;  for  the  usual 
complaint  against  photography  is  that  its  only  colours  are  black, 
white,  and  grey ;  and  the  clothes  and  complexion  of  a  model 
clergyman  ought  to  consist  mainly  of  those  three  tints.  They 
belong  indifferently  to  all  sects  and  churches,  and  give  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  the  aesthetic  effects  of  various  creeds, 
both  upon  dress  and  personal  appearance.  The  picturesque  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  past,  and  the  comfortable  religion  of  the  present,  are 
admirably  symbolized  by  Dr.  Manning  and  Mr.  Spurgeon.  The 
typical  character  of  the  two  creeds  is  so  faithfully  preserved  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  the  figures  to  be  the  work  of  the  truthful 
camera.  A  caricaturist  could  not  improve  upon  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  wasted,  ascetic  look  of  the  one,  and  the — very  contrary 
appearance  of  the  other.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  fond  of  his  own 
portrait,  and  has  bestowed  himself  upon  the  public  in  several 
different  aspects.  But  he  is  quite  right  to  be  careful  that  the 
local  habitation  of  so  great  a  soul  should  not  be  forgotten.  There 
will  be  considerable  historical  value  in  the  record  which  these 
photographs  are  preserving  of  the  type  of  manly  beauty  which 
the  English  middle  classes  of  the  nineteenth  century  specially 
admired. 

The  Royal  portraits,  of  course,  form  the  leading  feature  of  the 
display.  A  nervous  partizan  of  monarchy  might  fear  that  so  inti¬ 
mate  an  acquaintance  with  Royal  physiognomies  might  be  apt 


to  produce  the  proverbial  result  of  familiarity.  In  the  case  of 
our  own  Royal  family,  the  constantly  increasing  sale  of  the  cartes 
de  visite  seems  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  photographic 
acquaintance  has  been  a  considerable  stimulus  to  English  loyalty. 
The  Princess  Alexandra  is  still  the  cause  of  a  formidable  obstruc¬ 
tion  upon  the  footway  in  Regent  Street.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  she  comes  to  her  future  kingdom  she  will  allow  her  beauty 
to  be  reproduced  by  a  more  skilful  race  of  artists.  In  one  of  the 
pictures  she  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
photographer,  who  looks  upon  “  eyes  right  ”  as  the  most  effective 
of  all  postures.  But,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  Royal  family, 
the  cause  of  monarchy  is  not  likely  to  be  much  aided  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  career  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  a  romance 
about  it  which  is  wholly  dissipated  by  a  glance  at  his  picture ;  and 
the  photographers  have  been  pleased  to  mar  the  effect  of  the 
Empress’s  beauty  by  taking  her  with  down-looking  eyes.  This 
attitude  was,  no  doubt,  adopted  to  avoid  the  blank  expression,  as 
of  a  blind  person,  which  light  eyes  are  apt  to  present  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  ;  but  it  gives  the  Imperial  couple  the  appearance  of  having 
been  photographed  at  the  close  of  a  conjugal  quarrel  in  which  she 
had  decidedly  got  the  worst  of  it.  The  other  Sovereigns  make  a  still 
less  presentable  appearance.  The  picture  of  Victor  Emmanuel  is  not 
redolent  with  the  “  divinity  which  doth  hedge  about  a  King.”  A 
physiognomist  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  title  with  which 
his  subjects  have  decorated  him  was,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  an 
overflow  of  their  own  subjectivity.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
Francis  of  Naples  look  just  like  the  men  who  would  lose  twenty 
empires  if  they  had  them.  The  expression  of  the  latter’s  face  in 
one  picture  is  very  curious.  There  is  an  expression  of  peevish 
scorn  at  the  miserable  plebeian  to  whom  he  was  condescending  to 
sit,  as  if  he  thought  that  the  honour  of  developing  a  King’s  sacred 
outlines  was  one  to  the  like  of  which  the  base  mechanic  was  not 
often  preferred.  Any  one  who,  during  the  past  summer,  was 
inclined  to  regret,  on  political  grounds,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
was  not  made  more  of  at  the  English  Court,  is  recommended  to 
neutralize  these  feelings  by  purchasing  his  photograph.  "VVe  will 
venture  to  answer  for  it  that  the  antidote  will  be  complete.  What 
a  pity  we  have  not  the  photographs  of  the  heroes  of  ancient 
times !  Most  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  what  history  tells  of  their 
lives  and  conversations,  would  probably  have  looked  very  like  Sayd 
Pacha. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  recent  publication  of  the  Speech  of  Her  Majesty’s  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  opening  the  second  session  of  the  third  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of 
certain  important  correspondence  between  Sir  George  Grey  and 
the  Colonial  Office,  have  combined  partially  to  revive  our  flagging 
interest  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  a  colony  -which  seems 
usually  to  drop  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  during  the  rare  intervals 
of  temporary  truce  and  suspension  of  the  normal  condition  of  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Maori  and  Anglo-Saxon  sections  of  its  inhabitants. 
That  our  fellow-subjects  in  New  Zealand  are  now  enjoying  such 
an  interval  we  have  but  slight  grounds  for  believing,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sanguine  tone  of  recently  received  despatches.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  no  murderous  conflicts  were  actually  going 
on  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  last  English  mail  from 
Auckland;  and  this  negative  condition  of  affairs  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  authorities,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colony, 
in  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  small  mercies,  as  a  state  of  peace. 
But  though  the  intelligence  really  indicates  not  peace,  but  simply 
a  pause  which  the  Americans  would  call  “  strategical  ”  —  a  lull 
in  the  storm,  not  the  subjugation  of  the  elements  that  aroused  it — • 
it  is  precisely  of  that  character  which  is  likely  to  beget  in  this 
country  a  sense  of  that  false  security  which  is  the  usual  sequel  of 
any  temporary  relaxation  from  the  excitement  of  Colonial  wars. 

The  home  constituency  to  which  any  of  our  distant  colonies  can 
appeal  for  interest  in  their  local  afiairs  in  quiet  times  is  neces¬ 
sarily  but  small  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  Happily  for  itself 
in  this  respect,  New  Zealand  never  has  times  which  can,  strictly 
speaking,  be  called  quiet.  And  if  at  the  present  moment  the 
kinsfolk  of  the  British  soldiers  serving  in  the  four  or  five  bat¬ 
talions  now.  quartered  in  the  Northern  island  need  not  necessarily 
associate,  with  their  thoughts  of  their  brethren  at  the  antipodes, 
death  or  suffering  in  the  storming  of  native  fastnesses,  the  pas¬ 
tures  of  Canterbury  and  the  gold-fields  of  Otago  have  attracted 
adventurers  enough  from  the  old  country,  who  have  left  sympa¬ 
thies  behind  them,  to  save  us  from  the  danger  of  forgetting  the 
traditions  which  link  us  with  our  fellow-subjects  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  to  say  nothing  of  the  aspirations  of  a  higher  nature 
which  have  long  centred  on  the  scene  of  Marsden’s  and  Selwyn’s 
labours  as  the  most  favoured  field  of  Christian  missions.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  among  our  fifty  colonies,  con¬ 
cerning  which,  whether  as  regards  its  own  local  affairs  or  its 
relations  with  the  Parent  State,  popular  notions  so  vague  and 
confused  have,  from  its  first  origin,  prevailed.  Where  our  stock 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  is  slender,  nothing  so  repels 
us  from  further  research  as  to  find  the  whole  ground  of  inquiry 
preoccupied  by  combatants  who,  absorbed  in  fiery  controversy, 
presuppose  our  full  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  a  question 
of  .which  the  very  alphabet  and  grammar  are  unknown  to  us.  And 
this  is  what  happens  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  the  tyro  who, 
in  the  humblest  spirit,  attempts  the  study  of  New  Zealand 
politics.  Before  he  has  found  out  the  age  of  the  colony,  the 
names  or  number  of  its  provinces,  or  the  form  of  its  constitution, 
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he  is  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  unintelligible  jargon  about 
<(  tribal  rights,”  and  “  individual  rights,”  and  the  King  move¬ 
ment,”  and  what  the  Bishop  thinks,  and  what  the  Governor  says. 
The  claims  of  the  colonists  are  dinned  into  one  ear,  those  of  the 
natives  into  another,  till  at  last  he  is  very  naturally  tempted  to 
throw  up  in  despair  an  investigation  which  bids  fair  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  resultless.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  public  opinion 
worthy  to  bear  that  name,  and  calculated  to  influence  legislation, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  England  on  the  affairs  of  New 
Zealand.  Nor  would  this  apathy  and  ignorance  be  by  any  means 
unmixed  evils  if  the  absence  of  all  pressure  on  the  Executive 
Government  at  home  should  tend  to  an  entire  renunciation,  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office,  of  the  prerogative  of  Imperial 
intervention  in  all  those  local  matters  which  ought,  in  consistency 
with  the  true  principles  of  Colonial  self-government,  to  be  left 
entirely  to  local  adjudication.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  pre¬ 
sent  tendency  of  Imperial  administrators,  both  in  the  colony  and 
at  home,  is  in  the  very  opposite  direction  to  that  of  inactivity  and 
passiveness.  A  Secretary  of  State  who  receives  5,000/.  a  year 
must  do  something  for  his  money;  and  a  Colonial  Governor 
who  has  to  keep  up  a  prestige  founded  on  eight  years  of  fairly 
successful  administration  must  of  course  have  always  some 
comprehensive  scheme  of  constitution-cobbling  on  the  stocks. 
So  we  are  to  have,  among  other  things,  a  grand  machinery  in 
New  Zealand  for  civilizing  the  natives.  Whether  the  powers  to 
be  vested  in  this  newly-constituted  body  might  or  might  not  have 
been  safely  committed  to  that  Parliament  for  the  members  of 
which  the  natives  are,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  enti¬ 
tled  to  vote,  or  what  may  be  in  other  respects  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  scheme,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose 
to  inquire.  There  is,  however,  one  inevitable  result  of  this  and  all 
like  measures,  which  those  who  initiate  and  adopt  them  will  do 
well  to  ponder  before  they  rivet  on  the  Imperial  Government 
responsibilities  the  possible  future  extent  of  which  are  absolutely 
incalculable. 

When  the  free  Constitution  which  New  Zealand  now  possesses 
was  granted  to  that  colony  ten  years  ago,  and  its  territorial 
revenues  were  surrendered  to  the  local  Parliament,  the  Imperial 
Government  reserved,  as  is  well  known,  a  control  over  those  lands 
in  which,  according  to  the  phrase  adopted  at  the  time,  “  the  native 
title  was  unextinguished.”  This  we  did  in  the  same  paternal 
spirit  which  has  prompted  us  to  protect  all  aboriginal  races 
throughout  our  dependencies  from  being  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  contact  with  the  superior  energy  of  our  own  colonists. 
We  took  the  Maoris  and  then-  lands  under  our  imperial  patron¬ 
age  on  precisely  the  same  principle  on  which  we  grant  a  large 
annual  vote  for  the  civilization  of  Kaffirs  whom  we  have  spent 
five  millions  in  attempting  to  exterminate,  and  from  the  same 
benevolent  motives  which  induce  us  year  by  year  to  bestow  on  the 
remnant  of  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  the  blankets  which 
they  exchange  for  brandy  with  their  pale-faced  neighbours.  To  play 
sometimes  at  philanthropy  is,  perhaps,  a  permissible  pastime  for  a 
nation  which  does  so  much  honest  hard  work  as  England  accom¬ 
plishes,  both  in  the  government  of  her  own  empire  and  in  her  deal¬ 
ings  with  mankind  at  large ;  but  in  our  administration  of  colonies 
harassed  by  warlike  native  races,  it  has  been  ourwont  to  indulge  our¬ 
selves  in  these  usually  harmless  amusements  to  an  excess  which  may 
eventually  prove  rather  too  exciting  and  expensive  to  be  pleasant. 
In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  the  same  Constitution 
which,  dashed  off  by  the  ready  pen  of  a  Colonial  Secretary,  con¬ 
ferred  uncontrolled  powers  on  the  Federal  Assembly,  and,  relin¬ 
quishing  almost  every  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  converted  the ' 
Queen’s  Representative  from  an  autocrat  to  a  cipher,  was  framed 
in  obedience  to  those  generous  and  liberal  instincts  which,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  made  Colonial  self-government  one  of  the 
political  catch-cries  of  the  day.  The  only  Imperial  reservation 
which  that  Constitution  contained  was  dictated  by  generous  and 
liberal  instincts  of  a  different  class,  which,  when  we  were  dealing 
not  only  with  a  popular  field  of  missionary  enterprise,  but  with  a 
colony  which  contained  within  it  some  sixty  thousand  natives  of 
the  noblest  race  then  beyond  the  pale  of  European  civilization, 
were  sure,  on  romantic  if  not  on  religious  grounds,  to  enforce 
themselves  on  the  Executive  of  an  empire  which,  however  practical 
it  may  profess  to  be,  is  pervaded  by  a  tinge  of  sentiment  in  all  its 
administration.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  framing  the  polity 
of  New  Zealand,  both  the  political  and  the  philanthropic  en¬ 
thusiasts  had  their  way.  While,  in  deference  to  the  former, 
patronage  and  power  and  every  substantial  prerogative  were, 
with  one  hand,  conceded  without  stipulation  or  reserve  to 
ever-changing  local  Ministries,  with  the  other,  the  stewardship 
of  the  Maori  lands,  with  its  inevitable  heritage  of  endless  wars 
and  undefinable  responsibilities,  was  jealously  retained,  in  de¬ 
ference  to  the  humane  precepts  of  the  latter.  Twice  or  thrice  the 
Parliament  of  New  Zealand  has  striven  in  vain  to  rid  itself  of  the 
restraints,  and  us  of  the  liabilities,  involved  in  this  singular  relation¬ 
ship,  which  still  survives  all  the  perilous  and  costly  consequences 
which,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  it  must  occasion  to  all  parties  concerned. 
And  it  is  under  circumstances  of  a  distribution  of  power  and 
responsibility  so  anomalous  and  unpredecented  as  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  that  a  series  of  measures  are  proposed  by 
the  Queen’s  Representative,  which,  if  sanctioned  and  adopted,  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  fix  more  firmly  than  ever  on  the 
Mother-country  the  responsibility,  for  which  she  has  already  paid 
so  dearly  in  past  years,  for  all  future  conflicts  between  the  colonists 
and  the  native  population.  We  know  already  pretty  well  by 
experience  what  it  is  to  pay  for  wars  which  others  direct — to  leave 


to  our  colonists  the  business  of  picking  quarrels,  and  to 
ourselves  the  burden  of  getting  them  out  of  their  scrapes. 
Strewn  up  and  down  in  our  colonial  war  bills  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  may  be  found  significant  items  of  odd  thousands 
for  “  waggon  hire  at  the  Cape,”  or  “  commissariat  costs  at 
Auckland,”  which  afford  us  a  hint  that,  after  all,  a  squabble 
in  a  colony,  provided  only  it  can  be  settled  by  British  troops,  is 
not  without  its  bright  side  for  a  section  at  least  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  appears  certainly  from  the  Governor’s  despatches  that  the  con¬ 
trol  over  the  native  reserves  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Federal 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand  ;  but  can  it  be  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  if,  as  a  concomitant  of  this  concession,  a  staff  of  Military  and 
Civilization  Commissioners,  acting  under  the  instructions  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pay  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  armed  with  such 
powers  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  their  employers,  is  to  be 
dotted  in  detachments  over  the  Colony,  the  Mother-country  will 
escape  pecuniary  or  moral  accoimtability  for  any  outbreaks  which 
may  take  place  within  the  sphere  of  the  authority  of  its  agents  ? 
Lord  Grey,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Colonial 
Defences,  went  so  far  as  to  fix  permanently  on  the  Imperial 
Government  the  liability  to  protect  our  vast  South  African  de¬ 
pendencies,  on  the  ground  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Executive  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hume,  to  the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Albany  in  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  may  we  not  reasonably  antici¬ 
pate  that,  if  the  British  Empire  lasts  for  fifty  years  more,  there  will 
then  be  statesmen  ready  to  rivet  on  the  Government  of  the  day  all 
the  consequences  which  may  arise  from  all  the  deeds  or  misdeeds 
which  history  may  then  impute  to  our  present  subordinate  adminis¬ 
trators  in  New  Zealand  ? 

To  fix  by  precise  limits  the  responsibilities  of  an  Empire  for  the 
protection  of  such  of  its  citizens  as  may  voluntarily  expatriate 
themselves  to  regions  which  they  know  to  be  harassed  by  warlike 
tribes,  is  perhaps  no  easy  political  problem.  So  long  as  we  held 
our  colonies  in  the  Pacific  and  South  Africa  by  the  same  auto¬ 
cratic  tenure  as  our  Eastern  Empire,  it  was  difficult  to  meet  the 
plea  of  the  philanthropist  against  the  risks  incurred  if  colonists 
and  natives  were  to  be  left  to  fight  out  for  themselves  conflicts 
which,  without  the  aid  of  disciplined  troops,  might  only  end  in 
mutual  extermination.  And  though  the  inhumanity  of  the 
Commando  system  at  the  Cape,  or  of  that  which  our  North 
American  colonists  adopted  in  their  struggles  with  the  Indian 
tribes  on  that  Continent,  was  perhaps  scarcely  equal  to  that 
of  the  policy  which  now  provokes  and  stimulates  more  lingering 
but  not  less  deadly  wars,  it  was  safer  and  more  seemly 
to  aceept,  without  economical  cavil,  all  the  costs  which  might 
be  incident  to  the  absolute  authority  which  we  then  •  claimed 
over  the  out-settlements  which  submitted  to  our  rule.  But 
the  revolution  which  has  since  invested  our  then  dependent 
colonies  with  all  the  attributes  of  independent  nations,  not  only 
deprives  us  of  all  power  of  interference  in  their  internal  legislation, 
but  deprives  them  of  all  right  to  look  for  British  troops  to  support 
a  policy  which  their  own  Parliaments  initiate  and  direct.  We 
scarcely  needed  Lord  Grey’s  high  authority  to  assure  us  that  it 
is  unwise  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  undertake 
the  enormous  expense  and  burden  of  New  Zealand  wars,  and  to 
leave  to  the  Colony  the  uncontrolled  power  of  governing  that 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  collision  with  the  natives. 
And  yet  we  have,  as  it  appears,  with  our  eyes  open,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  distinctly  manifest,  parted  with  the  power,  and  retained 
the  responsibilities,  of  our  profitless  dominion.  Each  of  the  5,000 
soldiers  now  in  New  Zealand  costs  us,  at  least,  100I.  a-year  per 
man.  After  six  years’  haggling  with  the  Colonial  Government,  we 
thought  we  had  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  take  off  our 
hands  about  one-twentieth  of  this  expenditure,  the  whole  of  which 
is  incurred  for  their  advantage.  It  now  seems  doubtful  whether 
they  will  not  wriggle  out  of  the  bargain.  Three  quarters  of  a 
million  would  be  a  low  figure  at  which  to  estimate  our  New 
Zealand  expenditure  during  the  current  year ;  but  if  we  could  only 
cherish  the  hope  that  we  were  paying,  however  dearly,  by  present 
sacrifices  for  future  peace,  the  purchase  would  be  cheap  indeed. 

But  the  questions  raised  by  our  relations  with  this  colony 
affect  considerations  of  higher  policy  than  those  of  more  or  less 
saving  in  our  Imperial  estimates.  The  history  of  the  world  pre¬ 
sents  nothing  analogous  to  those  relations  as  regards  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  power,  responsibility,  and  charge.  Well  might  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  evidence  before  Mr.  Arthur  Mills’s  Committee 
of  last  year,  describe  oiu’  colonial  system  as  in  this  respect  “  a 
novel  invention,  of  which  up  to  the  present  time  we  are  the  paten¬ 
tees,”  no  one  having  shown  a  disposition  to  invade  our  patent. 
Let  us  hope  that,  by  that  concentration  of  public  opinion  which  the 
culmination  of  political  errors  must  shortly  attract  to  our  policy  in 
New  Zealand,  and  by  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind  of  England 
to  the  inevitably  fatal  consequences  of  a  course  which  shall  leave 
in  further  doubt  where  the  source  and  centre  of  financial  and 
political  responsibility  as  to  the  future  of  that  colony  resides,  the 
home  authorities  may  learn  at  last  the  wisdom  which  experience 
has  failed  as  yet  to  teach. 


FAMILY  RELICS. 

milERE  is  something  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  custom  of 
J-  preserving  tangible  records  of  friends,  absent  or  dead.  One 
thing  at  least  is  clear  - —  that  it  is  deep-rooted  in  the  mind,  and  that 
to  resist  it  needs  an  effort,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  feeling  akin  to 
self-reproach.  Everything  belonging  to  one  whom  we  have  loved 
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acquires  a  factitious  value,  and  is  invested  with  a  special  interest. 
The  house  where  such  a  one  lived,  the  chamber  where  such  a 
one  read  and  thought  and  wrote,  the  favourite  walks,  the 
long  familiar  scenery  —  these  various  objects  exercise  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  mind,  and  draw  us  towards  them  almost  against 
our  will.  But  memorials  much  more  slight  and  trivial  have 
power  to  move  us.  A  commonplace  relic  or  token  of  every-day 
life  reminds  us  that  the  companion  whose  loss  we  mourn  was  but 
yesterday  as  full  of  energy  as  ourselves  —  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  touched  by  the  same  sorrows,  comforted  by  the  same 
hopes.  We  realize  keenly  that  he  has  passedout  of  the  world, 
and  will  never  return  to  it. 

The  sort  of  melancholy’1  pleasure  men  take  in  brooding  over 
memorials  of  those  gone  from  them  is  not  always  explained  by 
the  fact  that  anything  connected  with  those  we  love  attracts  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  love  and  shines  with  a  sort  of  reflected  light.  The 
feeling  is  a  little  more  complex  than  this.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
—  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek  —  the  remembrance  of  calamities, 
however  great,  tends  slowly  but  steadily  to  fade  away  ?  We 
speak  of  the  general  ride,  not  of  exceptional  instances  of  life¬ 
long  misery,  and  may  even  go  farther  than  this.  Is  it  not  the 
case,  that  often  the  very  recollection  of  a  great  loss  can  only  be 
recalled  by  some  chance  train  of  thought  —  a  hasty  word — an 
outward  token  or  object  associated  with  it  ?  This  is  nature’s 
effort  to  heal  a  wound  that  would  otherwise  destroy  our  useful¬ 
ness.  But  it  seems  to  savour  of  hardness  of  heart  or  fickleness, 
though  it  is  really  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  fills  the  mind  with  a 
seuse  of -something  like  guilt.  We  struggle  against  the  tendency, 
and  derive  a  strange  satisfaction  from  reawakening  from  time  to 
time  the  grief  that  was  beginning  to  slumber.  We  are  sorrowful 
over  the  gradual  subsidence  of  our  sorrow,  and  would  fain  bring 
back  the  very  anguish  from  which,  when  the  blow  first  fell, 
we  ineffectually  struggled  for  relief.  Thus  it  is  that  relics  of  those 
who  are  lost  to  us  have  a  peculiar  value,  and  are  treasured  up  to 
counteract  the  deadening  influence  of  time  and  the  distractions  of 
a  busy  life. 

Of  course,  sooner  or  later,  the  day  must  come  when  the  relic, 
once  precious,  ceases  to  be  cared  for.  Perhaps  the  hand  of  Death 
strikes  down  him  who  valued  it,  and  reunites  him  to  those 
who  had  gone  before.  Perhaps  new  thoughts,  new  passions,  have 
gradually  possessed  his  mind,  and  almost  effaced  the  recollection 
of  other  days.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  few  things  are  more 
melancholy  than  waifs  and  strays  of  the  past,  once  cherished, 
now  neglected  —  once  regarded  with  love  reaching  almost  to 
reverence,  now  scanned  with  an  indifferent  eye,  and  estimated 
strictly  at  their  intrinsic  worth.  Take  the  case  of  an  old  family 
mansion  passing  into  other  hands  on  the  death  of  the  owner. 
The  new-comers  may  be  distant  relatives,  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  deceased,  but  disposed  to  show  every  respect  to  his 
memory.  A  ponderous  marble  tablet  is  jammed  into  the 
chancel  wall  of  the  parish  church,  enumerating  the  old  Squire’s 
virtues  in  very  tolerable  English,  surmounted  by  a  bust  in  alto 
relievq  remotely  resembling  the  old  Squire,  and  smiling  with 
evident  satisfaction  at  the  handsome  things  said  in  his  behalf.  Or, 
if  the  new-comers  chance  to  be  of  a  mediaeval  turn,  a  stained  glass 
window,  populous  with  saints  standing  in  a  variety  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  attitudes,  is  erected  to  the  Squire’s  memory  in  the 
north  transept,  and  casts,  on  every  Sunday  morning  when  the  sun 
shines,  a  beautiful  rainbow  glow  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
painstaking  vicar.  Respect  for  the  deceased  will  not  stop  here. 
His  favourite  hunter,  now  past  work,  is  turned  into  a  piece  of* 
rough  pasture  down  in  the  moor,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
if  not  in  luxury,  at  least  in  peace.  The  old  Newfoundland  dog  is 
also  kindly  treated ;  but,  as  he  proves  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  his  master,  and  howls  at  short  intervals  during  the  night, 
he  is  at  length  quietly  put  out  of  the  way,  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well.  The  old  Squire’s  portrait  is  removed  from 
the  dining-room,  and,  having  been  varnished  with  indifferent 
success  by  an  artist  from  the  county  town,  is  promoted  to 
the  hall,  and  takes  its  place  among  the  family  portraits  with  an 
air  of  calm  resignation.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  young  people  who  have  just  come  into  a  fine  property 
mindful  of  what  they  owe  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  relative, 
and  careful  to  maintain  the  credit  of  a  good  old  county  family. 
But,  of  course,  everything  has  its  limits.  The  young  Squire  and 
his  lady  cannot  be  paying  perpetual  homage  to  what  is  nothing 
but  au  empty  name.  It  will  not  do  to  show  a  superstitious  respect 
for  the  tastes,  feelings,  and  fancies  of  a  man  who  is  dead  and 
buried.  The  family  mansion  and  all  that  is  in  it  belongs  to  the 
new-comers,  and  they  intend  to  make  themselves  at  home  and 
enjoy  themselves.  The  old  Squire’s  sanctum — a  pretty  little  room 
leading  out  of  the  library — would  make  a  lovely  boudoir.  Clear 
out  all  the  ugly  old  furniture ;  pull  down  those  queer-looking  prints 
and  pictures,  and  that  awkward  shelf  of  books  against  the  wall ; 
confiscate  that  venerable  Turkey  carpet.  There  must  be  painting 
and  papering,  and  a  visit  to  town  to  select  appropriate  furniture. 
Those  queer-looking  prints  and  pictures  and  books — how  the  old 
man  valued  them !  Each  had  a  little  tale  of  its  own  —  each  was 
wont  to  revive  in  his  breast  recollections  sorrowful,  yet  tender. 
There  are  drawings  by  dear  friends  long  dead,  sketches  of  familiar 
scenery,  books  whose  every  page  recalled  the  memory  of  one  loved 
in  youth,  and  manhood,  and  old  age.  All  must,  of  course,  vanish. 
But  the  young  Squire’s  lady  is  not  unfeeling.  The  drawings  and 
sketches  and  books  shall  not  be  destroyed  —  no,  nor  even  consigned 
to  the  servants’  hall  or  lumber  room.  They  shall  be  dispersed 
amongst  the  bedrooms  —  some  in  the  green-room,  and  some  in  the 


red.  Indeed,  one  portrait  in  water  colours,  of  a  fair,  blue-eyed  girl 
with  light  brown  hair  is  really  so  pretty  that  it  may  hang  behind 
the  door  of  the  billiard-room.  Poor  old  Squire !  Why  did  he 
not  burn  that  portrait  P  Why  did  he  leave  it  to  be  tossed,  from 
hand  to  hand  and  room  to  room  by  strangers  ?  He  loved  it  too 
well,  and  gazed  at  it  from  day  to  day,  though  that  fair  young 
face  summoned  up  a  throng  of  painful  thoughts  and  vain  regrets. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  destroy  it ;  and  so  there  it  hangs 
behind  the  billiard-room  door,  an  object  of  careless  comment,  or  a 
theme  for  light-hearted  jest  to  the  young  Squire  and  his  friends 
as  they  pause  to  chalk  their  cues  or  score  the  game.  And 
then  the  quaint-looking  old  bureau  that  stood  in  the  Squire’s 
sanctum,  of  course  it  would  never  do  in  any  of  the  best  rooms.  It 
must  be  hustled  away  to  the  nursery,  and  the  next  wet  day  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  can  amuse  herself  by  turning  over  the  books 
and  papers,  and  various  odds  and  ends  crammed  into  its  multitu¬ 
dinous  drawers  and  queer  cupboards  and  pigeon-holes. 

But  there  chances  to  be  a  few  weeks’  fine  weather,  and  mean¬ 
time  the  little  son  and  heir  of  the  new  Squire,  aged  six,  pounces 
with  huge  delight  on  the  old  bureau,  and  pulls  out  every  drawer, 
and  plays  havoc  with  the  heterogeneous  contents.  The  large 
bundle  of  letters  labelled  “  To  be  burnt,”  is  torn  open  and  scattered 
about  the  nursery  floor.  Pocket-books,  and  journals,  and  private 
account  books  are  tossed  out  of  window.  But  what  delights  the 
young  gentleman  most  is  a  small  cedar-wood  desk ;  only,  being 
locked,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  open.  However,  perseverance 
seldom  fails,  and,  by  dint  of  standing  on  a  chair  and  letting  it  fall 
heavily  to  the  floor,  the  desk  bursts  asunder  of  itself,  and  out  drop 
the  contents.  Two  or  three  small  articles  —  a  locket,  a  ring  or 
two,  a  small  gold  cross  and  hair  chain,  a  miniature  of  a  good-look¬ 
ing  young  officer,  somewhat  reminding  one  of  the  old  Squire’s 
picture  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  with  another  miniature  of  a  fair,  blue¬ 
eyed  girl  with  light  brown  hair  —  these  are  the  contents  of  the 
cedar-wood  desk ;  and  the  little  son  and  heir,  not  having  a  taste 
for  jewellery  or  the  fine  arts,  leaves  them  on  the  floor,  and  turns 
his  attention  to  the  desk,  casually  crushing  the  locket  under  his 
heel  as  he  does  so.  There  is  something  else  in  the  desk  —  a  nearly 
empty  phial,  sealed  up  in  ever  so  many  pieces  of  paper,  and  labelled 
“  Laudanum — poison,”  in  sufficiently  large  characters.  Unluckily 
the  young  gentleman’s  education  is  not  very  far  advanced,  and  he 
cannot  read  the  caution ;  so  he  pulls  out  the  stopper  and  puts  the 
phial  to  his  lips,  and  drains  off  all  that  remains  in  it,  which,  hap¬ 
pily  for  him,  is  but  little.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards  there  is 
dreadful  consternation  in  the  old  family  mansion ;  but  eventually 
the  little  son  and  heir,  after  a  tough  struggle  that  nearly  sent  him 
to  join  the  old  Squire  in  the  family  vault,  has  somehow  or  other 
righted,  and  is  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Well  or  ill,  how¬ 
ever,  the  affair  of  the  bureau  and  its  scattered  contents  is 
wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  confusion.  Some  of  the 
things  are  huddled  away  in  the  drawers  again,  some  are  swept 
into  the  fireplace.  It  were  well  that  the  letters  “  to  be  burnt  ” 
had  been  amongst  the  latter ;  but,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the 
housemaid  got  hold  of  them,  and  passed  many  a  leisure  hour 
spelling  out  their  contents,  with  the  aid  of  the  groom  and  the 
second  footman.  To  be  sure,  their  notion  of  the  writer’s  meaning 
was  exceedingly  hazy ;  only  it  would  have  hurt  the  old  Squire’s 
feelings  to  have  seen  those  cherished  memorials  profaned  by  the 
rude  touch  of  grinning  men-servants  and  giggling  maids.  The 
pocket-books  and  journals  came  to  a  more  satisfactory  end.  The 
under-gardener  picked  them  up  on  the  lawn,  and  found  them 
useful  for  lighting  the  greenhouse  stove.  As  for  the  miniatures, 
they  were  stuffed  into  the  cupboards  of  the  bureau,  and  are  for¬ 
gotten  to  this  day.  The  rings  and  the  gold  cross  were  picked  up 
by  the  lady’s  maid,  who  had  a  quick  eye  for  ornaments.  There 
was  a  slight  contention  in  the  young  woman’s  breast,  but  virtue 
triumphed,  and  she  duly  delivered  the  articles  to  her  mistress, 
who  graciously  made  her  a  present  of  the  gold  cross  —  that 
treasured  relic  of  other  days  —  as  a  reward  for  her  honesty  and 
self-denial. 

The  craving  to  preserve — or,  perhaps,  the  morbid  reluctance  to 
destroy — visible  tokens  of  one  whom  we  have  loved  sometimes 
borders  on  monomania.  A  man  by  no  means  destitute  of  strength 
of  mind,  but  of  a  warm,  susceptible  nature,  lost  his  wife,  the 
companion  of  many  years.  He  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 
He.  could  not,  or  would  not,  “wear  down”  his  grief.  The 
sitting-room  of  his  wife  was  closed  up  exactly  in  the  state  in 
which  she  had  left  it — books,  and  work,  and  drawings  lying 
where  she  had  herself  placed  them.  The  room  was  closed  up, 
the  shutters  barred,  the  door  locked  and  nailed  to  prevent  all 
possible  ingress.  Years  went  on,  and  still  that  room  remained 
unopened,  silent  and  dark.  At  length,  for  some  reason,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  it.  The  spectacle  may  be  easily  imagined  — 
all  that  was  in  the  room  covered  with  a  coating  of  dust  and 
dirt;  cobwebs  hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  thick  festoons ;  books 
and  music  mildewed  and  discoloured,  nibbled  by  mice,  rotting 
from  damp.  The  work  that  had  been,  with  wonted  neatness^ 
placed  in  the  work-basket,  is  now  a  heap  of  mouldering  rags,  fit 
only  to  be  thrown  into  the  ash-pit.  What  good  purpose  had  it 
served  to  close  up  this  room  ?  Better  have  borne  the  passing 
anguish  of  seeing  it  in  daily  use  than  have  prepared  for  oneself 
so  painful  a  spectacle  and  so  sharp  a  renewal  of  the  grief  of 
other  days. 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  not  very  long  since,  a  discovery 
is  said  to  have  been  made  of  a  singular  kind  in  an  ancient  mansion. 
The  dining-room  is  circular,  very  large  and  lofty,  panelled  entirely 
from  floor  to  ceiling — presenting  the  appearance  of  a  banqueting 
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hall.  One  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  accidentally  discovered  in 
one  of  the  passages  a  walled-up  door,  which,  when  opened,  was 
found  to  communicate  with  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  room 
totally  dark,  without  window  or  skylight.  From  its  circular  shape, 
it  was  conjectured  to  have  some  connexion  with  the  dining-room 
before  mentioned.  The  panelling  of  the  dining-room  was  partially 
removed,  and  the  room  within  was  laid  open  to  view.  It  was  the 
orchestra  of  the  old  banqueting  hall,  and  must  have  been  closed  up 
and  forgotten  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  No  one  remembered  its 
existence.  There  were  music-stands,  and  on  them  books  open  at 
the  page  where  the  last  chords  were  struck.  A  pile  of  music- 
books,  all  of  ancient  date,  lay  in  one  comer,  and  over  the  dusty 
floor  were  scattered  manuscript  sheets  of  music,  yellow  with  age  — 
all  was  just  as  it  was  left  after  the  last  night’s  performance.  It  is 
a  matter  of  not  uninteresting  conjecture  to  determine  why  the 
orchestra  was  thus  hastily  and  mysteriously  closed  up,  and  what 
was  the  history  attaching  to  it  ?  Possibly  it  may  admit  of  some 
simple  explanation,  but  our  own  ingenuity  is  at  fault,  and  we 
must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  throw  light  upon  these  relics  of 
days  gone  by  so  long  and  so  effectually  hidden  from  view,  and  of 
the  very  existence  of  which  the  family  itself  was  ignorant. 


THE  COTTON  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 

HE  members  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Association  have  had 
a  rather  stormy  meeting.  Having  done  nothing  themselves, 
they  were  naturally  indignant  that  persons  less  interested  in  the 
.matter  of  cotton  supply  had  followed  their  example  and  done 
nothing  likewise.  When  men  of  business  are  professedly  asso¬ 
ciated  together  to  promote  an  object  no  less  important  than  the 
salvation  of  their  trade  from  destruction,  it  is  not  a  good  omen 
that  practical  suggestions  and  vigorous  action  are  found  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  empty  threats  to  impeach  a  Minister  who  has  declined 
to  take  their  work  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  displace  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  happily  rests  on  a  sounder  basis  than  the  support  of 
Manchester  politicians.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  other 
sex,  men  seldom  take  to  scolding  unless  they  are  consciously  very 
much  in  the  wrong;  and  the  piteous  complaints  which  the  great 
men  of  Manchester  indulge  in  against  Indian  officials,  Bombay 
merchants,  unenterprising  ryots,  and  every  one  else  besides,  are  a 
very  near  approach  to  a  confession  that  their  own  course  has  not 
been  dictated  by  the  loftiest  generosity  or  even  by  the  most  far¬ 
sighted  prudence. 

From  the  midst  of  frothy  ebullitions  of  vexation,  one  fact 
•emerged  which  deserves  the  most  anxious  consideration.  After 
all  the  warnings  and  all  the  suffering  of  the  last  year,  absolutely 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  superior 
description  of  cotton  from  the  almost  unlimited  fields  of  India.  No 
one  disputed  that  this  was  so.  Mr.  Ileywood,  full  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  had  picked  up  on  his  travels,  had  one  theory  about 
it.  Mr.  Cheetham  had  a  slightly  different  one.  Mr.  Bazley,  who 
is  in  earnest  in  the  enterprise,  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  so, 
acknowledged,  with  the  deepest  disappointment,  the  stupid  apathy 
of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  and  half 
admitted  the  case  that  has  been  made  against  the  wealthy  mill- 
owners  of  Lancashire.  Mr.  Ashworth  and  Mr.  Mason  fitly  wound 
up  the  proceedings  by  puerile  threats  against  Sir  C.  Wood,  on 
whom,  according  to  their  views,  the  duty  to  supply  England 
with  first-rate  cotton  exclusively  falls.  The  leading  spokesmen 
of  the  Association  are  gentlemen  who  have  a  right  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  facts  of  the  cotton  crisis.  They  know 
what  ought  to  be  done,  if  they  do  not  undertake  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  doing  it ;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  on  the  faith  of 
Their  assertions,  that  the  intensity  and  threatened  continuance 
of  the  distress  in  Lancashire  have  called  forth  no  counteracting 
effort  worthy  of  the  name.  No  one  present  at  the  meeting 
seemed  to  believe  that  the  attempt  to  develope  and  improve 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India  is  at  all  hopeless,  and  in  the 
face  of  known  facts  it  would  be  strange  if  such  an  opinion  had 
prevailed.  Mr.  Laing,  it  is  true,  in  his  anxiety  to  apologize  for  an 
audience  of  Manchester  manufacturers,  had  lately  told  them  that 
in  neglecting  to  go  into  the  speculation  of  buying  Indian  cotton, 
they  had  done  quite  right  —  first,  because  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  been  supposed  possible  to  increase  the  Indian  supply  had 
been  somewhat  exaggerated ;  and,  secondly,  because,  in  folding 
their  hands  and  sufiering  the  trade  that  had  made  them  to  crumble 
to  pieces,  they  were  violating  only  a  moral  obligation,  of  which 
their  own  consciences  alone  could  judge.  But  even  Mr.  Laing,  at 
Manchester,  felt  himself  bound  to  say  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  if  persons  chose 
to  run  the  risk  of  sending  out  capital  to  buy  directly  from  the 
ryots.  Mr.  Laing  certainly  takes  the  least  cheerful  view  of  the 
capabilities  of  India  of  all  those  who  have  given  the  public  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  he  shares  in  the  universal  belief  that  it  lies  in  the 
power  of  cotton  consumers  to  do  much  to  accelerate  the  better 
times  which,  in  spite  of  the  apathy  of  those  most  concerned  in 
the  matter,  are  visibly  though  slowly  approaching.  This  power 
has  not  been  exercised  and  most  persons  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Laing  and  the  members  of  the  Association  who  indorsed  his 
opinions,  that  those  who  have  neglected  so  great  an  opportunity 
have  but  forgotten  a  moral  duty.  The  severest  censors  of  the 
mill-owners  have  said  no  more  than  this ,  but  the  obligation  of 
prudence,  enterprise,  and,  if  need  be,  of  sacrifice  to  sustain  a 
mighty  fabric  of  industry  on  which  they  have  so  long  thriven,  is 


not  the  less  binding  because  it  is  not  reckoned  among  the  duties 
which  positive  law  can  enforce. 

.•VI most  all  the  eloquence  of  the  speakers' at  the  Association 
meeting  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  great  duty  had  been 
neglected ;  and  the  solitary  question  discussed  was,  'whether  this 
or  that  class  ought  to  be  branded  as  the  chief  offenders.  The 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Bazley,  though  naturally  desirous  to  extenuate 
the  shortcomings  of  Manchester,  were  candid  enough  to  include 
the  manufacturers  of  cotton  among  those  on  whom  the  duty  of 
struggling  to  meet  the  crisis  especially  devolved.  Mr.  Bazley 
complained,  with  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  that  everybody 
seemed  to  have  determined  to  leave  his  trade,  his  workpeople  and 
community,  and  take  care  of  himself,  pursuing  an  independent 
course  which  might  lead  to  ruin.  Mr.  Cheetham  insisted  that  the 
responsibility  was  divided  between  three  equally  apathetic  classes — 
the  English  spinners,  the  Indian  merchants,  and  the  Government  of 
Bombay.  Indian  merchants,  he  said,  had  developed  the  sugar  and 
indigo  cultivation,  and  had  effected  a  far  greater  revolution  than  is 
needed  to  perfect  the  export  cotton  trade.  They  had  been  asked  why 
they  did  not  do  with  cotton  what  had  been  done  with  indigo,  and 
their  answer  was  conclusive  —  “We  have  sent  English  agents  into 
the  interior,  and  it  does  not  pay.”  They  can  make  their  profit  out 
of  the  regular  home  trade  of  India  with  the  inferior  cotton  which, 
is  commonly  produced  —  they  are  not  loaded  with  the  responsibility 
of  crowds  of  operatives  whom  they  have  gathered  together  to 
amass  fabulous  wealth  for  themselves  —  and  they  very  fairly  say  that 
they  prefer  to  go  on  as  heretofore,  satisfying  the  easy  conditions  of 
the  Indian  demand,  rather  than  embark  in  a  troublesome  and  costly 
business  for  the  sake  of  meeting  a  demand  in  the  permanence  of 
wdiich  they  have  no  very  decided  faith.  Surely  no  one  can  lay 
much  to  the  charge  of  these  merchants,  even  though  it  may  be 
that  they  have  preferred  a  safe  but  unprogressive  business  to  a 
speculation  which,  if  conducted  with  energy,  would  bring  a  rich 
reward. 

If  the  native  merchants  are  to  stand  excused,  the  only  scapegoat 
left  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  cotton  consumer  is  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  whole  energy  of  the  assembled  manufacturers  was 
directed  to  showing  that  Government  agency  was  the  only  right 
means  of  improving  private  traffic,  and  that  by  impeaching  Sir 
C.  Wood  the  retribution  would  be  brought  down  on  the  head  that 
deserved  it.  The  only  answer,  it  seems,  which  could  be  extracted 
from  the  Indian  Secretary  to  the  appeals  of  Manchester  has  been, 
that  the  conduct  of  a  trade  is  not  the  province  of  Government,  and 
that,  if  it  attempted  to  do  the  work  of  private  enterprise,  it  would 
inevitably  fail.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  valid  excuse  ?  Mr.  Cheetham 
himself  supplied  the  answer.  He  told  the  meeting,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  that  the  chief  difficulty  was  that  the  English  purchaser 
did  not  deal  wfith  the  cotton-grower.  He  said  that  the  Government 
had  pursued  a  course  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  naturaliz¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  exotic  cotton,  and  inducing  the  ryot  to  consult 
the  wants  of  European  manufacturers.  These  attempts  had 
failed  in  every  district,  but  it  so  happened  that  in  Dharwar 
—  one  of  the  fields  of  the  Government  experiment  —  private  enter¬ 
prise  had  triumphed  -where  the  most  zealous  public  efforts  had 
ended  in  disaster.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  has 
raised  the  value  of  Dharwar  cotton  80  per  cent.,  and  has  induced 
the  natives  to  grow  his  improved  staple  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
l,ooo,ooo^.  a  year;  and  the  principle  on  which  he  went  was  to 
repudiate  all  Government  interference,  even  in  the  shape  of  a 
purchasing  agency  which  the  authorities  offered  to  establish  for 
his  assistance.  The  scene  of  his  labours  is  the  only  district  of 
India  where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  the  ryot  has  ascertained  that,  by  the 
cultivation  of  American  seed,  he  receives  a  higher  price  and  a 
larger  product  from  the  soil.  There  alone  has  the  sound  principle 
been  carried  out,  that  the  cultivator  should  know  the  wishes  and 
the  wants  of  the  consumer ;  or  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
correct  to  say  that  while  the  rest  of  India  grows  primarily  for  the 
Indian  market,  Dharwar  has  been  placed  in  such  relations  with 
the  English  consumer  as  to  find  it  more  profitable  to  grow  the 
kind  of  cotton  which  he  requires.  After  the  real  difficulty  had 
been  so  accurately  stated,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  sur¬ 
mounted  so  candidly  recognised,  it  does  seem  rather  strange  that 
the  speaker  should  have  gone  on  to  recommend  the  very  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  by  the  exclusion  of  which  Mr.  Shaw’s  experiment 
had  prospered.  There  can  be  no  more  question  as  to  what  is 
needed.  Private  enterprise,  to  do  for  other  districts  what  Mr. 
Shaw  has  done  so  well  in  his  own,  may  be  expected  to  solve  the 
whole  problem.  But,  in  the  same  breath  with  which  the  inferiority 
of  Government  management  is  declared,  the  representative  of  the 
Manchester  cotton-buyers  tells  us  that  it  is  for  the  Government, 
and  not  for  private  speculators,  to  establish  the  desired  relations 
with  the  native  grower. 

It  is  very  sad  that  an  enterprise  proved  to  be  not  only  promising, 
but  abundantly  profitable,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  tried  —  known 
to  be  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our  cotton  industry,  and 
needing  no  very  extraordinary  effort — should  be  repudiated  by  those 
whose  interests  would  seem  to  be  most  deeply  involved,  and  who 
are  admitted,  even  by  their  apologists,  to  be  under  the  gravest  of 
moral  obligations.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  so  strange  a 
phenomenon  is,  that  the  cotton-spinners  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  stimulate  too  rapidly  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  for  their  fabrics.  After  a  year  of  scarcity  and  half  work, 
their  warehouses  are  still  full  of  the  accumulated  produce  of 
former  years.  The  compulsory  cessation  of  production  has  scarcely 
yet  left  room  in  the  world  for  the  enormous  stocks  which  had  been 
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created  in  excess  of  the  actual  demand.  For  a  time,  a  cotton  dearth 
is  an  absolute  benefit,  not  only  to  those  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  state  of  the  market  to  make  a  monstrous  profit  on 
their  stores  of  raw  material,  but  to  all  who  have  escaped  the  losses 
which  over-production  would  otherwise  have  entailed.  The 
indifference  of  the  Indian  cultivator  to  the  demands  of  English 
purchasers  has  been  justly  explained  by  the  fact  that,  under 
existing  conditions,  it  pays  him  better  to  consult  the  tastes  of  his 
own  less  fastidious  countrymen.  May  it  not  also  be  that  the 
indifference  of  Manchester  to  the  encouragement  of  cotton 
production,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  arises  from  the  conviction 
that  it  pays  better,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  have  a  scarcity 
than  an  abundant  supply  ?  The  only  persons  whose  interests  are 
wholly  in  favour  of  cheap  and  abundant  cotton  are  the  unhappy 
operatives ;  but  they  can  do  nothing  to  help  themselves,  while 
those  who  are  best  able  to  help  them  think  their  task  discharged 
by  shifting  the  responsibility  on  to  other  shoulders.  If  Manchester 
really  wished  for  cotton  from  India,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  would  not  have  found  the  way  to  obtain  it  for  herself. 


SENSATION  WRITERS. 

A  CURIOUS  case  has  just  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
which  a  reporter  —  or,  as  it  is  in  the  language  of  the  craft,  a 
penny-a-liner — has  been  found  guilty  of  a  malicious  libel,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  50 1.  It  seems  that  a  well-to-do  horse- 
dealer,  named  Phillips,  had  married  a  lady  who  is  described  as 
having  been  “  one  of  the  handsomest  women  of  the  day.”  This 
peerless  beauty,  however,  had  a  family  drawback:  she  had  a 
mother  whose  temper  was  by  no  means  so  excellent  as  her 
daughter’s  person.  The  married  couple  had  to  wait  four  years  for 
their  first  child,  and  at  the  interesting  event  of  the  birth  of  the 
first-born,  according  to  the  custom  of  married  life,  the  mother-in- 
law  came  to  assist.  It  has  been  said  that  one’s  mother-in-law  is  one’s 
natural  enemy,  and  there  are  certainly  mothers-in-law  who  make  it 
part  of  their  existence  to  cultivate  the  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
their  married  daughters.  Experienced  persons  say  that  the  best 
chance  for  wedded  happiness  is  to  get  up  a  quarrel  a  Voutrmice 
with  your  mother-in-law,  at  least  in  the  honeymoon ;  it  may  even 
be  attempted  with  success  at  the  wedding  breakfast.  Unless 
a  married  man’s  doors  are  closed  once  and  for  ever  against 
his  mother-in-law,  he  has  only  half  a  wife.  A  wife  with  her 
mother  at  her  elbow  is  an  incomplete  bride ;  and  the  confidante 
of  her  tiffs,  the  hinter  of  domestic  neglects,  the  suggester 
of  connubial  wrongs  and  grievances,  must  be  got  rid  of  by  a 
decisive  and  early  misunderstanding  of  the  most  serious  and 
unequivocal  description.  If  this,  the  second  and  most  important 
act  of  matrimony,  is  deferred,  the  consequences  are  dreadful  to  the 
•  husband.  The  first  year  of  wedded  life  is  always  spent,  openly  or 
covertly,  in  deciding  whether  the  horse  or  the  grey  mare  is  to  be 
the  leader;  but  a  husband  stands  no  chance  in  this  necessary 
struggle  for  the  reins  of  wedded  life,  if  the  wife  is  backed  by  the 
experience  of  a  veteran  mother  practised  in  the  art  of  husband 
taming.  Poor  Mr.  Phillips  was,  we  can  imagine,  never  very  thick 
with  liis  mother-in-law,  but,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  he  per¬ 
mitted  her  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  his  little  stranger. 
This  event  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  great  solicitude 
to  the  husband,  who  engaged  the  services  of  two  physicians  of 
mark,  and  nurses  of  great  fame  and  many  experiences.  But  this 
was  sure  to  be  wrong.  If  there  is  any  time  when  the  powers  of 
the  gynseceum  assume  despotic  sway,  it  is  at  an  accouchement. 
The  mother-in-law,  if  installed  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  month, 
appoints  her  own  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  priests  and  priestesses 
of  Lucina  must  be  -of  her  selection.  Her  own  Dr.  Slop  and 
her  own  Mrs.  Gamp  must  be  employed.  The  first  overt  act  of  the 
mother-in-law’s  tyranny  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  household  was  to  dis¬ 
miss  Mr.  Phillips’s  two  physicians,  and  to  instal  her  own 
in  their  place.  Not  content  with  this,  she  took  into  her  silly 
head  —  perhaps  the  poor  woman  was  mad  —  that  Mr.  Phillips 
had,  after  the  birth  of  his  child,  administered  poison  to  his 
wife;  and  she  became  so  -violent  and  obstreperous  in  her  conduct 
that  the  physicians  of  her  own  choice  had  her  turned  out  of 
the  house.  This  was,  however,  too  late ;  the  mischief  had  been 
done ;  the  poor  wife  had  been  so  disturbed  in  body  and  mind  that, 
what  with  cold  water,  and  what  with  colder  conduct,  assertions 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  her  husband,  and  that  her  child 
was  dying,  fever  set  in,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  died.  Having  the  fear 
of  the  libel  law  now  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  not  say  that  her 
mother  killed  her;  but  she  certainly  did  her  best  to  kill  her  son- 
in-law’s  reputation.  She  went  to  the  police,  she  went  to  the 
coroner,  with  a  horrid  whisper  that  her  daughter  had  been  mur¬ 
dered.  Her  husband  had  administered  poison  to  her  with  his  own 
hands,  and  she,  the  mother-in-law,  would  see  justice  done  on  the 
murderer  of  her  poor  dear  lost  child.  This  tale  was  so  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  so  devoid  of  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  support 
it,  that  the  police  and  the  coroner  declined  to  interfere.  But 
so  great  was  the  passionate  mother-in-law’s  importunity,  that  she 
•worried  another  coroner  with  her  tragic  tale ;  and,  four  months 
after  Mrs.  Phillips’s  death,  her  body  was  exhumed,  and  at  this 
inquest,  which  ought  never  to  have  "been  held,  the  husband  was 
completely  exculpated. 

Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  the  reporter  who  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey 
on  Tuesday,  enters  on  the  scene  at  a  very  critical  moment.  Before 
the  inquest  was  held,  but  after  the  second  coroner’s  decision  to  hold 
it,  Mr.  Gray  appears.  With  a  fine  sense  of  the  generally  horrible, 


and  in  the  way  of  business,  Mr.  Gray  was  the  first  to  wind  a  sen¬ 
sation  subject.  He  belongs  to  an  honourable  and  useful  calling, 
for,  as  a  class,  reporters  are  remarkable  for  a  keen  sense  of 
propriety,  and  a  special  sense  of  the  importance  of  accuracy  and 
caution ;  but  he  was  so  eager  on  the  scent  of  a  beautiful  case 
of  wife-murder,  and  was  in  such  haste  to  be  the  finder  of  a 
special  treasure,  that  he  was  betrayed  into  a  very  grave  indis¬ 
cretion.  Without  making  inquiries  either  of  the  police  or  of 
the  coroner  who  had  declined  to  interfere,  he  adopts  the  mother- 
in-law’s  statements  and  slanders  era  bloc;  and  being  furnished 
with  them  by  the  culpable  coroner’s  officials,  he  colours  up 
his  picture  with  the  juicy  brush  and  free  manner  of  an 
artist  in  such  matters.  In  his  way,  Mr.  Gray  was  said  to  be 
respectable ;  but  his  way  was  among  accidents,  offences,  and  the 
deeds  of  unpleasant  people  generally.  He  attended  the  Green¬ 
wich  Police  Court  and  Coroner’s  Inquests.  He  u  did  ”  accidents 
of  course,  and  this  gave  him  a  natural  taste  for  horrors.  He 
seems  to  have  gone  very  nearly  to  assume  Mr.  Phillips’s  guilt.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  Mr.  Andrew  Gray  had  no  motive  against  Mr. 
Phillips ;  but  Mr.  Phillips’s  guilt  was  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  a  reporter  whose  stock  in  trade  is  a  good  criminal  case. 
It  is  a  strange  life  this,  of  an  accident  reporter;  and  we  are 
rather  glad  to  meet  in  the  flesh,  even  though  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  do  the  bloody  murder  and 
sensation  paragraph  department  for  the  cheap  press.  Their  stock 
in  trade  is  a  fine  flux  of  fine  words  and  a  copying  machine, 
together  with  a  supply  of  paper  technically  termed  “ flimsy” — 
not  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  regards  the  substance  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  impressed  upon  it,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  thin 
quality  of  the  innocent  paper  itself.  The  article  produced  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Gray  was  a  model  one.  “  Alleged  Murder  by  a 
Gentleman,”  was  its  taking  title;  and  “ Exhumation  of  the  Body 
of  the  Deceased,”  the  stimulating  and  promising  sub-title. 
Then  the  article  went  on  in  a  close  approach  to  the  historical 
line.  Mr.  Phillips’s  riches,  his  wife’s  beauty,  his  mother-in-law's 
affectionate  anxiety,  all  were  recapitulated  with  much  verbosity 
and  in  choice  newspaper  tongue;  but  the  libel,  for  such  a  jury 
pronounced  it  to  be,  stated  as  actual  facts  only  the  foolish 
mother-in-law’s  insane  surmises.  “  On  February  1 2,  the  husband 
poured  something  out  of  a  bottle  into  her  mouth,  which  took 
away  her  breath.  .  .  .  The  mother  felt  that  her  daughter 

had  been  ‘  Palmerized.’  ”  Incidentally,  besides  this  allega¬ 
tion  of  murder,  a  hint  of  adultery  was  also  thrown  out  in  the 
article ;  and  all  this  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  purveyor  of  news,  sold 
to  the  Weekly  Times  and  Weekly  Dispatch ,  stating  to  the  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  former  journal  that  he  had  “made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  facts.”  Both  these  journals  inserted  this  Sensation  Arti¬ 
cle.  The  Weekly  Dispatch  afterwards  apologized,  but  the  Weekly 
Times  gave  up  Mr.  Andrew  Gray  to  Mr.  Phillips’s  solicitor. 

Of  the  authorship  of  this  libel  Mr.  Andrew  Gray  was  found  guilty 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  has  been  fined  50/. — a  lesson  to  every  newpaper- 
writer  which  will  not  be  without  its  value.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Weekly  Times,  we  think,  did  right  in  the  very  unusual  course  of 
giving  up  a  reporter.  Probably  they  felt  that  the  profession  itself 
would  stand  better  if  a  careless  and  hasty  person  such  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Gray  was  made  an  example  of.  Newspaper  proprietors  are  very' 
much  at  the  mercy  of  their  subordinates ;  and  in  the  keen  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  press  to  be  the  proprietors  of  an  early  edition 
of  a  good  murder,  the  temptation  to  a  needy  sensation  writer  to  be 
the  first  and  the  most  explicit  vendor,  or  even  author,  of  facts,  is 
great.  Mr.  Andrew  Gray’s  counsel  told  the  jury  that,  in  his 
client’s  person,  the  sacred  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  at 
stake,  and  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that  Mr.  Phillips  ought  to  have 
been  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gray  for  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  he  was  not  a  murderer  and  adulterer.  According  to  the 
“able  and  energetic”  orator,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
British  press  to  enshrine  in  the  immortality  of  type  any  piece  of 
“  information  which'  reaches  ”  such  as  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  no 
matter  whose  life,  fortune,  honour  and  peace  such  information 
compromises.  There  is  the  rumour  —  that  is  undeniable  —  a 
washerwoman  or  a  mad  woman  gave  us  the  information.  Having 
access  to  a  coroner’s  clerk,  who  furnishes  us  with  all  the  e.v-parte 
statements  which  ought  to  be  kept  officially  secret  and  private, 
we  somehow  get  hold  of  the  fact  that  somebody  says  he,  or  she, 
had  reason  to  believe  that  somebody  has  murdered  somebody.  We- 
are  bound  to  print  it.  It  is  a  duty  to  society  to  print  what¬ 
ever  somebody  says,  or  is  ready  to  swear  that  he  or  she  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  truth.  The  ends  of  justice  have  often  been 
assisted  by  printing  such  reports.  No  matter  if  now  and 
then  you  happen  to  hit  the  wrong  man  and  to  denounce  as  a 
very  likely  murderer,  and  not  improbable  adulterer,  a  respectable 
and  innocent  person.  This  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett’s 
theory  of  journalism.  Mr.  Andrew  Gray’s  trial  will  do  something 
to  prevent  this  theory  spreading  very  far  here  in  England.  Already 
it  exists ;  and  it  is  acted  upon  more  or  less  as  cheap  newspapers 
multiply.  We  deprecate  the  introduction  of  this  peculiar  domestic 
institution  of  America  —  still  more  do  we  protest  against  that 
view  which  discovers  a  moral  beauty  and  a  social  benefit  when 
the  spoken  slander  of  a  fool  developes  into  a  printed  libel  of 
“our  reporter.”  If  Mr.  Andrew  Gray’s  mishap,  attended  as  it 
is  with  serious  consequences  to  a  poor  man,  teaches  him  and 
his  fellow-craftsmen  sobriety  in  language,  measure  in  state¬ 
ment,  and  a  little  more  care  in  investigating  alleged  facts,  poor 
Mr.  Phillips’s  private  wrong  will  become  a  public  gain.  At 
any  rate,  the  reporter’s  punishment  —  for  punishment  it  is,  to 
have  been  fined  for  libel  and  to  stand  in  the  dock  — will 
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do  some  good  to  ■writers  of  this  sort.  Their  ready  steel  pen  will 
he  blunted  for  a  season ;  the  fear  of  the  Old  Bailey  will  check 
their  exuberant  fancy  for  the  future  ;  and  if  they  listen  to  the  severe 
■warning  administered  by  the  Common  Serjeant,  they  will  not  be 
so  ready  to  print  the  next  mischievous  woman’s  gabble  they 
pick  up,  by  backstairs  influence  with  the  coroner’s  clerks. 

Let  sensation  writers  take  another  warning.  We  own  to  some 
little  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gray  for  another  reason.  There  are  worse 
than  he,  who  will  never  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey;  we  mean 
those  literary  gentlemen  who  are  hardened  criminals  in  the  matter 
of  the  English  language,  who  break  the  Queen’s  English  —  who 
defile  and  deprave  human  speech.  Mr.  Gray  wrote  a  sensation 
article,  but  he  did  not  use  very  superfine  newspaper  language. 
One  unlucky  newspaper  reporter  having  appeared  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  we  wish  that  an  indictment  could  be  framed  against 
those  who  commit  an  offence  which  is  almost  more  serious — namely, 
against  the  public  peace  of  educated  men.  If  a  sensation  writer 
had  but  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  false,  scandalous,  malicious, 
and  defamatory  libels  on  their  mother  tongue,  Mr.  Andrew  Gray’s 
punishment  might  not  be  deemed  too  heavy.  As  it  is,  he  was 
very  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  very  needy,  and  he  certainly  meant  no 
harm,  though  he  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Your  regular  writers  of 
newspaper  English  - —  the  gentlemen  who  witness  “  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  fiery  element,”  who  have  seen  many  a  scoundrel 
“  launched  into  eternity,”  arid  whose  pen  delights  to  chronicle  those 
words  of  wisdom  which  perennially  distil  with  Nestor-like  gravity 
and  honeyed  speech  from  the  lips  of  “  worthy  magistrates  ” — these 
culprits,  we  fear,  are  above  the  law;  and  to  them  Mr.  Andrew 
Gray’s  sad  fate  will  be  no  warning. 


NATIONAL  CATALOGUES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION.— AUSTRIA. 

THE  place  Austria  has  taken  in  the  International  Exhibition  is 
highly  to  her  honour,  and  only  serves  to  increase  the  wonder 
felt  by  every  traveller  at  the  contrast  between  the  practical  energy 
of  her  people  and  the  stupid  obstructiveness  of  her  Government. 
Of  course,  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Austria  that  her  pro¬ 
ducing  power  should  be  known  to  the  world,  and  especially  to 
Englishmen.  The  tendencies  of  her  legislation  and  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  her  tariffs  present  difficulties  to  the  extension  of  her  com¬ 
merce,  though  these  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to  the  development  of  national  wealth 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  capital  in  fruitless  armaments,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  sinews  and  human  energy  of  a  nation  from 
productive  occupations  to  the  idleness  of  military  life.  These 
things  have  weighed  down  the  commercial  strength  of  Austria. 
But  the  energy  of  her  people  is  not  broken  ;  and  no  one  can  go 
through  her  section  of  the  Exhibition,  with  the  admirable  Cata¬ 
logue  in  his  hand,  and  be  unconscious  of  the  appeal  Austria  is 
there  making  to  the  respect,  and  the  claim  she  urges  to  her 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  outside  of  her.  The  re¬ 
markable  catalogues  in  which  her  produce  is  described  may  be 
taken  as  illustrations  of  the  eagerness  and  care  with  which 
Austrian  manufacturers  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  competition  in  London;  and  they  serve  also  to  show 
that  the  spontaneous  energy  of  those  most  interested  in  the  proper 
representation  of  national  industry  can  produce  a  result  of  far 
more  value  than  the  most  complete  organization  restricted  and 
controlled  by  a  government. 

The  French  Catalogue  is  not  quite  as  valueless  as  the  miserable 
list  of  names  that  is  called  the  British  Catalogue;  but  that  of 
Austria  is  a  valuable  epitome  of  her  industry,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  Empire  in  a  form  by  no  means 
dreary  to  encounter.  This  Catalogue  may  be  bought  for  the  price 
of  one  shilling,  in  English,  French,  or  German.  The  English 
translation  is  not  always  entirely  intelligible,  though  it  is 
sufficiently  so  to  serve  its  purpose;  but  it  has  what  is  in  one 
sense  the  merit,  that  it  was  obviously  not  written  or  corrected  by 
any  other  than  a  German  hand.  The  printing  is  perfect,  for  it  is 
from  the  Imperial  printing  press,  perhaps  the  best  in  Europe.  The 
paper,  tinted  of  a  blue  grey  for  the  French,  and  of  a  pleasant 
inkish.  cream  colour  for  the  English  volume,  is  itself  a  novelty, 
t  is  produced  from  maize  fibre ;  and  the  different  catalogues 
present  paper  in  which  this  fibre  of  maize  is  in  different  states  of 
admixture  with  that  of  cotton  and  of  linen,  or  is  employed  in  the 
unmixed  state  of  both  bleached  and  unbleached.  As  far  as  the 
quality  goes,  the  material  seems  admirable ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
would  appear  that  as  yet  at  least,  it  lacks  the  one  essential  element 
of  new  paper  fibre  —  the  power  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
ordinary  materials. 

Nearly  fifty  pages  of  introductory  matter  are  devoted  to  a 
general  survey  of  the  condition,  social,  political,  and  commercial  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  This  is  drawn  up  by  direction  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  committee,  formed  for  the  occasion ;  and,  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  present  position  of  Austrian  politics,  the  efforts  of  the 
writer  to  present  Austria  to  the  world  as  a  liberal  government, 
ever  striving  to  give  more  liberal  institutions  to  the  nations  it 
controls,  are  highly  amusing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  such 
efforts  should  be  made  at  all  speaks  volumes  for  the  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government  of  the  position  it  ought  to 
fill.  That  the  German  element  should  preponderate  in  this 
polyglot  Empire  is  the  natural  consequence  of  intellectual  supre¬ 
macy,  though  the  statistical  returns  of  population  exhibit,  in  a 
total  of  rather  above  thirty-six  millions,  but  eight  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  Germans.  The  inhabitants  of  Hungary  amount  to 
above  ten  millions,  five  of  whom  are  Magyars ;  Transylvania  is 


peopled  by  two  millions  ;  while  six  millions  of  Szecks,  Moravians, 
and  Slovacks — inhabitants  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia — nearly  three 
millions  Russniaks,  and  three  millions  of  Italians,  are  among 
the  larger  items  that  contribute  to  the  total  sum. 

Of  this  great  conglomerate  of  peoples,  two-thirds  are  declared 
by  the  Government  returns  to  be  Roman  Catholics.  The  languages 
and  dialects  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  schools 
amount  to  no  less  than  nineteen,  in  ten  of  which  printed  school¬ 
books  are  exhibited — a  fact  which  every  liberal  critic  will  take  into 
consideration  in  estimating  the  vast  difficulties  of  government  in  a 
land  peopled  by  so  many  races.  Austria,  indeed,  might  well 
assert  for  herself  the  character  of  an  empire,  in  the  sense  of  a  union 
of  many  nationalities  under  a  single  crown;  but  the  efforts  so 
pertinaciously  pursued  even  by  her  most  liberal  German  statesmen 
to  centralize  everything  in  such  an  empire,  can  only  end  in  bitter 
hatred  and  in  failure.  To  a  looker-on  it  seems  a  political  madness 
to  attempt  to  merge  all  the  national  traditions  and  the  prescriptive^ 
rights  of  so  many  peoples  in  one  central  government,  wherein  the 
intellectual  ascendency  of  the  German  element  will  always  be 
asserting  itself,  and  must  always  be  coming  into  collision  with  the 
jealous  patriotism  of  nationalities  too  vast  to  be  put  down;  for 
no  single  nationality,  not  even  that  of  the  Germans,  possesses  the 
numerical  preponderance  requisite  to  carry  out  the  moral,  much 
less  the  physical  conquest  of  the  rest.  It  is  with  some  bewilder¬ 
ment,  then,  that  one  reads  in  these  semi-official  pages  that  Austria 
is  “a  constitutional  monarchy”  —  that  she  has  her  Lords  and 
Commons,  her  partial  and  her  total  councils  of  the  empire  — 
that  religion  is  free  and  unfettered  by  partialities  in  political 
rights  —  that  personal  liberty  is  inviolate,  and  birth  imparts  no 
prerogative  that  is  recognised  in  the  appointments  to  the  service  of 
the  State.  We  are  not  told  of  a  concordat ,  nor  is  a  whisper  of  a 
smouldering  state  of  semi- war  between  eight  millions  of  Germans 
and  the  sixteen  millions  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 
Italy,  with  the  covert  sympathies  of  the  remaining  eight  millions 
of  Austrian  subjects,  heard  under  the  western  dome  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition. 

Be  it  so.  Our  business  is  with  Austrian  productions.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  reading  with  some  wonder  that  there  is  liberty 
of  trade  and  commerce  in  Austria,  even  though  we  find  the 
assertion  qualified  by  the  statements  that  prohibition  has  given 
place  to  protection  in  the  tariffs,  and  that,  while  there  are  now  very 
few  licensed  trades,  such  do  exist  in  the  case  of  circulating  libraries 
and  reading-rooms,  building  trades,  the  sale  of  arms  and  powder, 
inns  and  taverns,  commercial  travellers,  pedlars,  butchers  in 
the  military  border,  and  the  press.  The  motley  empire  thus  wears 
its  best  face  towards  the  London  world  of  1862.  But,  if  reports 
be  not  false,  even  here  all  is  not  the  homogeneous  and  concordant 
whole  the  Catalogue  would  have  us  see  in  it.  It  is  whis¬ 
pered  that  more  than  one  nationality  is  discontented  at  the 
sifting  its  produce  underwent  at  German  hands  in  Vienna. 
However  this  may  be,  few  impartial  persons  will  hesitate  in 
saying  that  the  Austrian  peoples  make  a  show  in  London  out  of 
aff  proportion,  as  compared  with  other  nations,  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  importance  of  their  present  dealings  with  the  world ;  while 
there  is  no  one  who  will  not  be  ready  to  accept,  as  a  happy 
augury  of  a  future  commerce,  the  productive  power  to  which 
Austria  here  lays  claim,  and  the  practical  energy  to  which  her 
exhibition  and  her  catalogue  are  alike  unequivocal  witnesses. 

The  most  important  industry,  as  regards  the  external  trade  of 
Austria,  consists  in  her  glass,  her  fine  iron  ware,  and  the  coarser 
quality  of  u  fancy  goods  ;  ”  each  of  which  represents  production  for 
foreign  use  of  about  a  million  sterling.  Finer  varieties  of  woollen 
fabrics  go  out  of  Austria  to  the  amount  of  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million ;  while  in  linen,  and  even  in  cotton  woven  manufactures, 
she  is  an  exporting  country.  •  Apparently,  Germany  is  her  largest 
customer,  but  she  has  a  mercantile  marine  of  her  own  of  some 
220,000  tons,  exclusive  of  her  coasting  trade,  while  the  commerce 
of  her  harbours  is  represented  by  a  tonnage,  foreign  and  home,  of 
some  three  and  a  half  millions  of  tons.  Her  exports  of  raw  material 
are  of  great  importance,  although  it  is  Germany  that,  for  the  most 
part,  consumes  them.  Corn  and  wine,  indeed,  are  already  large 
items  of  export  which  we  may  well  hope  to  see  annually  sent  from 
the  empire,  and  more  particularly  from  Hungary,  in  increasing 
quantities  to  the  nations  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 
Hops  are  an  important  production  of  Bohemian  soil,  and  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demand  of  Germans  for  that  gently  stimu¬ 
lating  and  largely  consumed  beverage,  beer.  Fruits  of  various 
kinds  are  also  largely  exported  to  the  States  of  the  Zollverein. 
That  vendors  of  chocolate  and  of  coffee  flourish,  one  might 
expect  in  a  land  where  a  good  cup  of  the  latter  is  as  universal  as 
a  bad  one  is  with  us.  But  a  sentence  like  the  following  —  pro¬ 
pounded,  and,  we  presume,  composed  by  a  firm  denominated 
Jordan  &  Timceus,  will  show  —  that  it  is  not  in  England  only  that 
other  materials  than  the  pure  berry  of  the  “  Caffea  arabica  ”  are 
employed  to  profane  its  fragrant  name :  — 

The  manufactory  of  succedanea  for  coffee,  provided  with  a  steam-engine  of 
12,  horse  power,  is  working  up  on  the  best  raw  materials,  as  succory  root  and 
turnips,  with  addition  of  genuine  coffee,  cacao  or  tigs  (according  to  the  price 
of  the  fabricated  sort),  and  is  continually  endeavouring  to  satisfy  any 
equitable  claims  respecting  the  quality  of  the  articles  brought  into  com¬ 
merce. 

The  first  part  of  this  advertisement  is,  indeed,  intelligible. 
But  what  the  “ equitable  claims”  may  imply  seems  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  interpret.  Is  it  that  redress  is  promised  to  the 
weaker  stomachs  that  may  suffer  internal  pains  from  the  imbibing 
of  so  dreadful  a  concoction  as  turnips  and  figs  crushed  up  and 
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browned  with  succory  root  and  cacao  till  they  have  acquired  a 
flavour  which  you  may  “  make  believe  very  much  ”  and  fancy  to 
be  coffee  ? 

It  is  not  fair,  perhaps,  to  criticize  too  closely  the  English  dress 
in  which  the  Austrian  Catalogue  has  been  arranged.  On  the 
whole,  if  it  is  not  precisely  vernacular,  it  has  the  merit  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  us  in  some  places  a  view  of  what  English  would  have 
been  if  it  had  been  the  language  of  the  philosophic  German  people. 
We  thank  Mr.  Lossel,  Knight,  engineer  and  medallist,  inventor  of 
the  Isopedical  Ground  Relievos,  for  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
English.  After  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  represents  by 
his  relievos  the  different  elevations  of  a  country,  and  after  stating 
that  its  “  thorough  usefulness  for  professional,  scientific,  and 
technological  purposes  is  self-evident,”  he  continues  : — “  With  the 
incomparable  advantage  of  both  an  exact  mathematical  and  plasti¬ 
cally  ocular  objectivity,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  basis  for  all  plans 
of  building  railways,  roads,  canals,  river-regulations,  water-powers, 
well-conduits,  cultures,  drainages,  mining  works,  fortifications, 
&c.,  and  herein  it  is  essentially  different  from  the  usual  geoplastic 
or  only  typographic  representations.  Moreover,  its  application  is 
independent  of  time,  and  in  general  always  alike.”  It  takes  one’s 
breath  away  !  Nevertheless,  this  Austrian  Catalogue  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  would  inspect  the  Austrian  Courts 
with  advantage,  or  who  would  occupy  a  quiet  half-hour  with  the 
consideration  of  the  extent,  the  polity,  the  productions,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  Zollverein  Catalogue  is  a  mere  shopkeeper’s  list,  admirably 
suited  to  its  commercial  purpose,  but  with  no  interest  for  any  one 
who  is  not  a  shopkeeper.  There  is,  however,  one  official  Catalogue 
of  the  minerals  and  the  mining  and  metallurgic  industries  of 
Germany,  which  is  liberally  given  to  all  whose  pursuits  furnish  a 
claim,  or  even  an  excuse,  for  asking  for  it,  and  which  is  by  far  the 
best  catalogue  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  It  was  compiled  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Wedding,  under  the  direction  of  Von  Dechen  himself, 
and  is  most  honourable  to  both  these  conspicuous  men.  We 
thank  the  veteran  Haidinger  for  his  efforts,  so  successfully  and 
excellently  carried  through,  for  the  exhibition  of  Austrian  mining- 
industry  and  geological  research  by  the  Geological  Institute, 
in  which  he  is  what  De  la  Beche  was  to  our  English  Institution 
in  Jermyn  Street;  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  Austria  was 
not  included  in  the  Zollverein,  so  that  her  splendid  mineral  wealth 
might  have  found  a  place  in  the  masterly  catalogue  of  Dr. 
Wedding. 


THE  LAST  TWO  DAYS  AT  DONCASTER. 

WHETHER  we  look  at  the  sport  or  at  the  attendance,  the 
meeting  of  this  year  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  ever 
held  at  Doncaster.  The  opinion  universally  expressed  was,  that 
the  race  for  the  St.  Leger  was  unsurpassed  by  any  spectacle  of  the 
kind.  For  half  a  century  to  come,  the  story  of  that  contest  will 
>be  told,  and  those  who  witnessed  it  will,  as  long  as  they  live, 
remember  the  grandeur  of  the  final  struggle  and  the  violence  of 
the  excitement  which  it  caused.  For  the  sixteenth  time  has  the 
Whitewell  stable  trained  a  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  and  never  did 
consummate  skill  and  untiring  diligence  better  deserve  that 
splendid  prize. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  interest  of  the  two  following  days 
■was  slightly  diminished  by  the  overpowering  prowess  of  that 
remarkable  horse,  Tim  Whiffler.  A  new  race  had  been  established 
this  year  for  a  Plate  given  by  members  of  the  Private  Stand,  and 
the  entry  for  it  included  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  prominent 
performers  on  the  turf.  But  when  the  time  came  for  the  start  on 
Thursday,  some  of  these  horses  were  thought  by  their  owners  to 
have  no  chance  at  all ;  and  others,  who  might  have  had  a  chance, 
were  reserved  for  fear  of  spoiling  their  chance  for  the  greater 
honour  of  the  Doncaster  Cup,  which  was  to  be  run  for  on  the 
following  day.  Tim  Whiffler,  however,  was  ready  to  run  to-day,  and 
would  be  ready  to  run  again  to-morrow.  Indeed,  that  spare  wiry 
horse,  made  of  nothing  but  bone  and  muscle,  looks  as  if  no  quantity 
of  work  could  make  any  difference  to  him.  He  found  only  two 
opponents,  one  of  whom  was  Asteroid,  the  winner  of  the  Ascot 
Cup.  When  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  bought  Asteroid,  he  displayed  his 
usual  correct  judgment,  for  the  horse  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  best 
four-year  -old  now  running,  and  as  a  trial  horse  his  services  to  his 
owner’s  stable  must  be  invaluable.  Whether  we  go  by  looks,  or 
by  style  of  moving,  or  by  performances,  we  must  pronounce 
Asteroid  a  horse  of  the  very  highest  quality.  As  Sir  Joseph 
Flawley  started  the  horse  and  backed  him,  he  no  doubt  expected 
him  to  win;  but  Tim  Whiffler  beat  him  in  a  race  at  Ascot,  and  he 
beat  easily  at  Goodwood  Zetland,  who  ran  Asteroid  verv  hard  for 
the  Ascot  Cup.  In  tact,  after  Tim  Whiffler  had  won  the  Good- 
wood  Cup  as  he  did,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  to  find  a  horse 
fit  to  make  a  race  with  him.  However,  if  there  were  no  differences 
of  opinion,  racing  as  well  as  other  methods  of  competition 
would  languish.  .  It  was  fair  enough  to  match  the  winner 
of  the  Ascot  against  the  winner  of  the  Goodwood  Cup  at 
one  stone  one  pound  difference  of  weight  for  a  year’s  differ¬ 
ence  in  age..  The  only  other  starter  for  the  Private  Stand 
Plate  was  Silkstone,  a  three-year-old  filly,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  any  chance  at  all.  The  course  was  about  two 
miles  in  length.  For  the  first  mile  and  a  half  Asteroid  was 
indulged  with  the  lead,  an  arrangement  which  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  prefers.  To  Tim  Whiffler  all  places  as 
well  as  all  paces  seem  alike.  He  was  goino-  as  free  and 
jolly  as  could  be.  If  Asteroid  went  faster,  he  went  faster ;  and 


if  Asteroid  checked  his  pace,  so  did  he.  After  the  first  mile 
and  a  half  it  was  time  to  set  more  decisively  to  work,  so  Tim 
Whiffler  now  closed  with  Asteroid,  and  raced  with  him  neck  and 
neck  to  the  distance-post,  where  Asteroid  had  had  enough  of  it. 
Tim  Whiffler  then  drew  away  from  him,  and  won  the  race  easily. 
Wells  urged  Asteroid  to  the  utmost,  until  he  saw  that  it  was  of  no 
use,  while  Bullock  had  merely  to  let  Tim  Whiffler  go,  and  the 
inexhaustible  strength  and  transcendent  speed  of  the  horse  sufficed 
to  do  the  rest.  A  more  easy  and  complete  victory  was  never  seen. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  Tim  Whiffler  is  not  only  the  best  horse 
of  the  year,  but  the  best  that  has  been  seen  for  several  years.  If 
he  goes  on  a3  he  is  now  doing,  there  will  be  nothing  left  on  the 
Turf  to  try  against  him. 

If  The  Marquis  had  rim  for  the  Doncaster  Cup  he  would  have 
had  to  carry  a  penalty  of  7  lbs.  for  winning  the  St.  Leger. 
As  Tim  Whiffler  incurred  the  same  penalty  by  winning  the  Good- 
wood  Cup,  the  horses  would  have  been  upon  equal  terms.  But  it 
was  determined  by  the  owner  of  The  Marquis  to  remain  content 
with  Wednesday’s  triumph,  and  the  horse  was  sent  home  before 
the  meeting  finished.  If  any  horse  can  tackle  Tim  Whiffler  it 
must  be  The  Marquis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  opportunity 
may  be  found  for  them  to  meet  on  even  terms.  This  great  meeting 
at  Doncaster  would  have  been  greater  still  if  this  exciting  incident 
had  found  place  in  it.  However,  Mr.  Merry  resolved  to  start  Buck- 
stone,  who,  as  second  in  the  St.  Leger,  incurred  a  penalty  of  only 

3  lbs.,  so  that  Tim  Whiffler  would  carry  4  lbs.  more  than  Buckstone. 
It  was  said  that  Mr.  Merry  backed  his  horse  freely;  but  the  reputation 
of  Tim  Whiffler  stood  so  high  that  odds  were  laid  on  him.  Among 
the  other  starters  were  Wallace,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Goodwood  Cup  last  year  by  running  hard  to  make  a  pace  for  Starke, 
the  winner ;  Zetland,  who  was  second  this  year  for  both  the  Ascot 
and  the  Goodwood  Cups,  and  Carisbrook,  who  received  full  notice 
in  our  account  of  the  St.  Leger.  It  is  superfluous  to  mention  the 
other  starters,  for  really  the  only  question  was  whether  Buckstone 
could  do  anything  with  Tim  Whiffler.  As  Fordham  was  to  ride 
Wallace,  the  conduct  of  this  experiment  was  given  to  Edwards, 
and  of  course  Bullock,  as  usual,  rode  Tim  Whiffler.  The  career 
of  victory  which  this  lucky  mount  has  opened  to  Bullock  can  have 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  Turf.  It  pleased  Tim  Whiffler 
or  his  rider,  on  this  occasion,  to  make  running  all  the  way.  His 
look  as  he  went  past  the  Stand,  with  his  ears  cocked  as  if  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  fun,  must  have  been  anything  but  comforting  to  those 
who  had  been  able  to  persuade  themselves  to  back  Buckstone.  In 
the  St.  Leger,  Carisbrook  had  taken  a  strong  lead,  either  to  serve 
himself  or  to  serve  a  friend ;  but  he  did  not  try  the  same  game 
here.  After  running  about  two  miles,  Bullock  eased  his  horse, 
and  allowed  his  pursuers  to  come  up  with  him.  It  was  just  fol¬ 
lowing  Bill  Scott’s  notion  of  how  to  win  upon  this  course  :  —  “I 
like  to  get  a  pull  at  my  horse,  and  then  go  on  again.  Where’s 
the  use  of  quality,  if  you  can’t  make  use  of  it  ?  ”  When 
Tim  Whiffler  went  on  again,  only  three  competitors  remained 
with  him.  Of  these  Wallace  was  the  first  beaten.  Zetland 
ran,  as  he  always  runs,  well.  That  is  a  horse  which  is  sure 
not  to  disappoint  his  backers  for  anything  within  his  compass. 
Buckstone  rushed  past  Zetland,  and  for  the  second  time  at  Don¬ 
caster  was  called  upon  by  all  the  incentives  known  to  jockeys  to 
put  forth  his  utmost  powers.  Nor  did  the  horse  refuse  to  justify 
liis  owner’s  confidence  in  his  gameness.  He  made  another  effort, 
almost  equal  to  that  which  did  him  so  much  honour  in  the  St. 
Leger.  But  this  time  the  effort  was  quite  in  vain  ;  he  could 
never  reach  Tim  Whiffler,  who  won  quite  easily  by  a  length, 
carrying,  as  we  will  once  more  mention,  4  lbs.  more  than  Buck¬ 
stone.  Either  the  other  horses  of  the  year  are  bad,  or  Tim 
Whiffler  is  extraordinarily  good.  Some  persons  hold  the  former 
opinion  —  we  hold  the  latter. 

.  The  astonishing  ease  with  which  Tim  Whiffler  gained  these 
victories  on  successive  days  does  not  leave  much  room  for  doubt 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger 
races  if  he  had  been  entered  for  them.  He  can  give  Buckstone 

4  lbs.  and  beat  him,  whereas  it  is  doubtful  whether  The  Marquis 
can.  Still,  although  the  St.  Leger  was  only  won  by  a  head,  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  winning-post  had  been  ten  yards  farther 
distant  it  would  have  been  won  by  more,  for  The  Marquis  appeared 
rather  less  used-up  than  Buckstone.  It  was  thought,  too,  in  some 
quarters,  that  Challoner  was  rather  too  thrifty  of  his  horse’s 
power,  and  that  he  erred  a  little  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
Ashwall,  who,  on  the  Derby,  was  too  prodigal.  In  both  these 
races  the.  prudent  course,  no  doubt,  would  be,  if  possible,  to  keep 
a  little  in  hand,  and  not  to  expend  the  horse’s  power  utterly 
in  riding  against  any  one  opponent.  But  if  The  Marquis  and  Tim 
YV  hiffler  were  to  start  for  any  race,  they  need  not  now  be  anxious 
about  any  more  than  one  opponent  each ;  and  in  a  match  between 
the  two  horses  The  Marquis  would  have  nothing  to  do  except 
to  keep  alongside  of  Tim,  if  he  could.  No  doubt  The  Marquis’s 
owner  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  withdrawing  him  from  the 
Cup  race,  considering  that  he  had  been  in  the  mill  all  the  year 
preparing  for  his  successive  efforts  at  Newmarket,  Epsom,  and 
Doncaster..  We  must,  however,  express  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  question  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  these  two  horses 
may,  at  some  convenient  time,  be  brought  to  a  decisive  test. 
A.  match  between  them  would  excite  almost  equal  interest 
with  that  famous  match  between  The  Flying  Dutchman  and 
Voltigeur,  which  many  witnesses  now  remember  as  vividly  as 
they  do  last  week’s  St.  Leger.  If  The  Marquis  cannot  make  a 
good  ,  race  with  Tim  Whiffler,  the  only  other  name  that  can  be 
mentioned  is  Caller  Ou,  who  at  her  best  is  capable  of  a  great  deal. 
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But  then  Caller  Ou  is  a  fickle  jade,  who  seems  to  delight  in  dis¬ 
appointing  those  who  trust  to  her.  On  the  whole,  Tim  Whiffler 
is  not  unlikely  to  remain  peerless.  Lord  William  Powlett,  who 
bought  him  at  Ascot  of  Mr.  Jackson,  deserved  a  turn  of  luck  at 
Doncaster,  and  he  has  had  it.  We  say  he  deserved  a  turn  of  luck, 
because  it  was  he  who  bought  on  very  high  terms  Promised  Land, 
who  was  made  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  in  1859,  and  cut  up  so 
ingloriously  when  John  Scott  scored  his  fifteenth  victory  with 
Gamester.  A  part  of  the  price  paid  on  that  occasion  by  Lord 
William  Powlett  was  to  throw  in,  as  not  being  of  much  accoimt, 
Dulcibella,  whose  name  has  since  become  tolerably  well  known. 
Dulcibella  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Stamford,  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  at  Doncaster.  It 
was  reported  that  she  had  been  tried  very  favourably  with  Wallace, 
and  upon  this  information  a  rush  was  made  into  the  market 
by  speculators,  who  backed  the  mare  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  Lord  Stamford  himself  attempted  to  back  her,  he  could  get 
nothing  like  a  fair  price.  As  his  stable  secrets  had  been  thus 
made  public  property,  he  determined  to  remind  the  public  that 
his  horses  at  any  rate  were  his  own,  and  so  he  refused  to  let 
Dulcibella  start,  leaving  the  disappointed  speculators  to  re¬ 
gret  that  for  once  they  had  got  up  a  little  too  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  interest  of  a  visit  to  Doncaster  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  races.  The  sales  of  blood  stock  by  Mr.  Tattersall  and  other 
auctioneers  in  the  horse  market  would  be  worth  a  journey  thither 
in  themselves.  The  circle  of  bidders  and  spectators  comprises  all 
that  is  distinguished  in  the  sporting  world,  and  many  who  are 
great  elsewhere.  We  may  be  sure  that  among  the  yearling  horses 
which  form  successively  the  centre  of  that  circle  are  some  whose 
names  the  contests  of  1 864  will  make  familiar  to  the  mouths  of 
everybody.  If  Jack  Frost  should  fulfil  the  expectations  which  his 
price  indicates,  the  future  favourite  for  the  Derby  has  certainly 
the  advantage  of  bearing  a  handy  and  homely  name.  He  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  same  breeder  who  sent  both  Dundee  and 
Kettledrum  to  market  in  the  same  year.  The  Knight  of  Snowdon 
went  for  even  a  higher  price  than  Jack  Frost,  and  Forager  for 
rather  less,  the  price  of  the  last-named  colt  being  800  guineas. 
Forager  was  bought  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  also  owns  Lord 
Clifden,  whose  running  at  Doncaster  and  elsewhere  indicates  that 
he  can  hardly  miss  next  year’s  Derby  if  he  keeps  well.  Forager 
and  three  other  yearlings,  “  the  property  of  a  nobleman,”  sold 
better  than  any  other  lot,  for  they  fetched  an  average  price  of 
565  guineas.  The  “  nobleman ”  whose  breeding  speculation  has 
been  thus  successful  was  no  other  than  the  eloquent  chief  of  the 
Conservative  party,  who,  if  he  cannot  himself  win  the  great  race 
which  bears  his  name,  has  at  any  rate  done  something  to  promote 
the  winning  of  it  by  others.  The  horse  market  at  Doncaster  is  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  some  artist  who  excels  at  once  in  painting 
horses  and  those  who  deal  in  them.  A  conspicuous  place  in  such 
a  picture  should  be  given  to  the  venerable  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  who, 
being  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  still  retains  a  large  part  of 
that  physical  vigour  which  displayed  itself  in  his  younger  years 
in  so  many  remarkable  exploits.  It  will  be  a  great  change  at 
Doncaster  when  the  familiar  figure  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  is  no  longer 
seen  in  the  horse  market  and  the  ring. 

In  the  Park  Hill  Stakes  for  three-year-old  fillies,  John  Scott’s 
representative,  Hurricane,  had  the  same  difference  of  a  head  against 
her  as  The  Marquis  had  in  his  favour  in  the  St.  Leger.  Here  again 
the  truth  of  public  runningas  a  test  of  merit  was  shown  by  the  victory 
of  Imp^ratnce,  who  beat  Hurricane  for  the  Oaks,  and  beat  her  again 
here.  It  is  curious  that  Lord  Glasgow’s  stable  should  have  taken 
third  honours,  both  for  the  St.  Leger  and  Park  Hill  Stakes.  This 
last-named  race  ended  in  a  splendid  struggle  between  the  three 
placed  fillies,  and  it  might  well  have  deserved  longer  notice,  if  the 
memory  of  its  incidents  had  not  been  partially  effaced  by  the  all- 
absorbing  interest  of  the  question  which  stood  for  decision  directly 
afterwards,  between  Buckstone  and  Tim  Whiffler.  During  the 
four  days  of  this  meeting,  race  followed  race  with  such  rapidity 
that  there  was  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  many  con¬ 
tests  good  enough  to  have  made,  taken  each  by  itself,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  smaller  meeting.  There  was  Lord  Clifden  winning  the 
race  which  The  Marquis  won  last  year.  To  “  take  stock  ”  accu¬ 
rately  of  Lord  Clifden  and  his  principal  competitors,  would  be  a 
fortune  to  any  speculator  whose  judgment  should  not  deceive 
him.  Then  there  were  the  great  autumn  handicaps  at  New¬ 
market,  from  which  a  “  line  ”  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  running  at  Doncaster,  either  of  probable  competitors,  or  of 
horses  trained  in  the  same  stables.  The  highly  creditable 
manner  in  which  Silkstone  managed  to  live  with  Asteroid  and 
Tim  Whiffler  on  Thursday,  promoted  her  immediately  into 
the  place  of  first  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch. 

The  mind  of  the  visitor  to  Doncaster  must  be  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  both  with  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  of  the  turf, 
and  with  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  considerations  which 
are  adverted  to  in  regulating  them.  The  management  of  the 
races,  which  is  really  very  near  perfection,  is  doubtless  the  result 
of  long  experience,  and  of  steady  devotion  of  all  the  faculties  to  a 
single  subject;  for  we  venture  to  conjecture  that  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Doncaster  have  not  much  else  to  occupy  their  time. 
So  far  as  we  could  observe,  the  opposition  which  used  to  be 
organized  against  the  races  has  been  abandoned  lately  as  a  hopeless 
task.  There  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  highly  respected  inhabitant 
of  Doncaster,  who,  after  a  most  successful  career  as  a  solicitor  in 
London,  had  sought  in  his  native  place  an  agreeable  retirement, 
and  a  suitable  field  for  the  propagation  of  strong  Evangelical 


opinions.  It  will  give  a  great  idea  of  this  gentleman’s  spirit  of 
enterprise  when  we  mention  that  he  undertook  the  abolition  of 
Doncaster  races  as  not  being  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  his 
influence  to  accomplish.  Obviously  such  a  proposal  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  one  for  abolishing  Doncaster  itself.  The  Town 
Council  professed  the  most  profound  respect  for  their  able  and 
distinguished  townsman ;  but  really  they  could  hardly  go  to  the 
length  of  rubbing  themselves  out  even  in  deference  to  his  opinion. 
A  sort  of  compromise  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  —  that  he 
should  say  what  he  pleased,  and  they  would  do  what  they  pleased. 
The  most  ample  facilities  were  afforded  for  preaching  and 
placarding  against  the  races,  and  the  races  were  managed  more 
energetically  and  prosperously  than  ever.  We  believe  that  now 
the  opposition  is  extinct,  or  that  it  is  maintained  only  by  a  portion 
of  the  residents,  who  go  away  and  let  their  houses  during  the  races, 
doubtless  charging  a  high  rent  for  them,  and  perhaps  dropping 
casually  in  corners  a  few  tracts  bearing  awakening  titles. 

To  attempt  to  stop  Doncaster  races  would  be  a  good  deal  like 
mopping  up  the  sea.  It  is  not  alone  the  number  of  persons  col¬ 
lected  upon  the  Town  Moor,  but  their  deep  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  proceedings  whichgivestothismeetingitsdistinctivecharacter. 
Almost  any  rough  countryman  you  may  pick  out  will  give  you,  if 
you  can  understand  him,  a  valuable  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
horses  which  canter  past.  The  crowd  which  assembles  on  the 
Town  Moor  on  the  early  morning  is  probably  the  best  available 
tribunal  for  deciding  the  claims  of  rival  favourites.  Neither  great 
names  nor  wealth  bias  these  outspoken  judgments,  which  are 
given  upon  the  horses  as  they  appear  and  move.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  all  judgments  that  are  outspoken,  for  many  a  keen-sighted 
observer  is  treasuring  up  his  thoughts  for  his  own  use.  No  doubt 
the  company  at  Newmarket  is  equally  critical ;  but  there  it  is  very 
much  smaller.  We  miss  there  the  farmer  from  the  Wolds,  who 
rode  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  and  has  seen  and  remembers  every 
St,  Leger  day  for  forty  years.  Such  a  man  can  tell  you  how  a 
race  was  lost  and  won,  as  well  as  the  most  practised  observer 
among  those  who  never  miss  an  important  meeting.  The  break¬ 
ing-up  of  such  an  assemblage  as  that  of  Doncaster  is  almost 
worth  staying  there  to  witness.  The  shopkeepers,  whose  entire 
faculties  have  been  concentrated  on  the  preparing  and  vending  of 
eatables,  drinkables,  and  —  and  if  we  may  coin  a  word  —  smoke- 
ables,  count  their  gains  and  measure  their  unsold  stock,  and  look 
forward  over  the  blank  waste  of  uneventful  days  which  separates 
them  from  the  Spring  Meeting.  The  nocturnal  artificers  of  plum- 
bread  and  pies  go  to  bed,  we  should  hope,  for  at  least  a  week.  The 
road  to  the  railway  station  and  the  open  ground  in  front  of  it  is 
thronged  with  race-horses  awaiting  transport  to  their  various 
training  quarters.  Here  is  a  van  drawn  by  horses  containing  the 
expected  winner  of  next  year’s  Derby,  whose  precious  limbs  must 
not  be  exposed  even  to  the  slight  risk  of  harm  in  a  walk  through 
the  town.  There  is  a  string  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley’s  horses  — 
Cowley  who  won  the  Great  Y  orkshire  Stakes,  Argonaut,  who  was 
backed  for  the  St.  Leger,  Moorhen,  who  is  backed  for  the  Ctesare- 
witch,  and  one  or  two  younger  things  which  no  doubt  were 
purchased  in  the  Horse  Market.  With  a  last  look  at  these  and 
other  graceful  shapes,  visitors  take  their  places  in  the  train,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  past  and  striving  to  penetrate  into  the  future,  applaud¬ 
ing  Tim  Whiffler’s  performances  a  little,  and  studying  a  great  deal 
that  printed  list  of  acceptances  which  may  possibly  suggest  to 
them  a  good  thing  for  the  Ctesare witch.” 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND  THE  EMPIRE.* 

N  finishing  his  history,  M.  Thiers  has  completed  a  monument 
which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  Frenchmen  idolize  warlike 
glory.  No  other  writer  has  done  so  much  to  propagate  his  own 
conviction  that  military  skill  is  the  highest  of  human  qualities, 
and  national  supremacy  the  noblest  of  public  objects.  Fortunate 
alike  in  his  hero  and  his  audience,  M.  Thiers  records  for  his  sym¬ 
pathizing  countrymen  the  exploits  of  the  greatest  general  and 
conqueror  of  modern  times.  As  Napoleon  is  universally  allowed 
to  have  been  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  war,  it  was  unne¬ 
cessary  for  his  enthusiastic  eulogist  to  prove  that  in  all  his  varied 
campaigns  he  scarcely  committed  a  mistake.  If  the  Emperor  had 
continued  to  bind  fortune  to  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  one  atten¬ 
dant  at  least  on  his  triumph  would  never  have  interrupted  its 
progress  by  the  utterance  of  the  gentlest  remonstrance.  Against 
the  ambition  which  overran  the  Continent,  striking  down  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  in  quick  succession,  M.  Thiers  has  nothing  to 
say.  The  earliest  hint  of  moral  criticism  which  is  to  be  found  in 
his  work  faintly  refers  to  the  imprudence,  rather  than  to  the 
shameless  perfidy,  of  Napoleon’s  ill-omened  plot  against  Spain. 
The  invasion  of  Russia,  which  accelerated  his  decline,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Austrian  proposals,  which  precipitated  his  fall,  are 
denounced  in  language  of  ostensible  censure  and  of  unaffected 
regret.  It  is  only  when  the  Empire  totters  towards  its  fall,  that 
the  Liberal  historian  discovers  the  inherent  vices  of  despotism.  It 
was  necessary  to  account  by  some  theory  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
gigantic  fabric,  and  the  faultless  general  is  accordingly  denounced 
as  a  mistaken  politician.  “  I  find  it  possible,”  says  M.  Thiers,  “  to 
love  freedom,  and  yet  to  be  just  to  a  despot.”  Half  the  assumption 
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may  be  readily  conceded  if  justice  consists  in  extreme  and  indis¬ 
criminate  admiration.  The  love  of  freedom  is  illustrated  by  the 
successful  efforts  of  twenty  years  to  inculcate  upon  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  the  worship  of  Napoleon  and  his  system. 
The  conventional  protests  against  tyranny  may  be  reduced  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  Imperial  absolutism  was  too  complete  to  be  per¬ 
manent  ;  and  the.,  French  reader  soon  discovers  that,  even  in  a 
modified  objection  to  despotism,  his  instructor  is  scarcely  sincere. 
The  Empire  is  shown  to  have  fallen  through  the  extravagance  of 
Napoleon’s  foreign  enterprises,  and  not  because  he  engrossed  all 
power  at  home. 

M.  Thiers  denounces  six  conspicuous  errors  in  the  political 
conduct  of  his  hero.  The  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens ;  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  universal  monarchy  after  defeating  the 
three  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent ;  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  the 
seizure  of  Spain;  the  invasion  of  Russia;  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Austrian  offers  at  Prague,  in  1813  —  such  were  undoubtedly 
the  main  causes  of  his  overthrow.  In  all  these  cases,  his  im¬ 
prudence  was  suggested  by  unjust  ambition,  and  the  dethronement 
of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  involved  one  of  the  basest  of  crimes ;  yet 
if  it  were  possible  for  an  historian  to  be  strictly  dispassionate,  he 
might  perhaps  be  justified  in  tracing  the  course  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  events  without  reference  to  moral  considerations.  It 
is  allowable  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  reckless  gambler  down  to 
the  inevitable  loss  of  his  final  stake ;  but  M.  Thiers  only  laments 
the  infatuation  of  the  player  who  refused  to  leave  off  a  winner. 
The  victims  who  were  previously  ruined  are  only  noticed  because 
it  was  destined  that  they  should  have  their  revenge.  The  plunder 
of  Germany,  the  anarchy  of  Spain,  and  the  atrocious  detention  of 
Englishmen  who  had  trusted  to  the  hospitality  of  France,  were 
evils  not  less  deserving  of  compassion  than  the  exile  of  Elba,  or 
the  imprisonment  of  St.  Helena.  Drawing  his  narrative  exclu¬ 
sively  from  French  sources,  M.  Thiers  has  probably  never  become 
acquainted  with  the  misery  and  the  bitter  indignation  which 
tormented  Europe  during  the  continuance  of  the  Imperial  power. 
The  extravagances  which  he  condemns  are  the  only  redeeming 
feature  of  a  tyranny  which  might  have  otherwise  become  universal 
and  permanent.  The  few  intelligent  Frenchmen  who  retain  a 
regard  for  freedom  are  indebted  to  the  wild  and  insatiable  rash¬ 
ness  of  Napoleon  for  the  thirty  years  of  constitutional  government 
which  stand  alone  in  the  annals  of  France.  If  the  conqueror 
could  have  been  satisfied  after  Austerlitz,  after  Jena,  or  after 
Friedland,  the  eloquence,  the  statesmanlike  ability,  and  the 
literary  genius  of  the  next  generation  would  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  under  a  stern  and  pervading  despotism.  In  the  com¬ 
pulsory  leisure  of  his  later  years,  Napoleon  amused  himself 
with  harmless  fancies  of  the  mildly  paternal  rule  which  he 
would  have  exercised  in  time  of  peace.  He  would  have  travelled 
through  his  dominions  with  his  wife  and  son  to  inspect  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  people,  and  to  redress  their  grievances,  if  not  with 
the  sleepy  good  humour  of  Beranger’s  King  of  Yvetot,  yet,  as  he 
said  himself,  “  like  the  Merovingians  of  old,  in  a  car  drawn  by 
oxen.”  He  would  have  summoned  assemblies  of  his  subjects, 
and  allowed  them  freedom  to  oppose  his  measures.  Even  in 
his  day-dreams  it  is  evident  that  Napoleon  tacitly  assumed  that, 
after  a  benevolent  tolerance  of  conflicting  opinions,  his  own  will 
must  have  been  supreme  and  final.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  practice  his  restless  activity  would  have  encroached  even  more 
closely  on  the  small  residue  of  individual  or  corporate  independence. 
Peace  could  not  have  diminished  his  antipathy  to  political  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  press,  or  modified  his  contempt  for  orators  and 
debaters,  whom  he  always  stigmatized  as  a  pack  of  advocates.  He 
might  have  favoured  science,  but  he  would  never  have  tolerated 
a  literature  worthy  of  the  name.  Within  his  own  dominions, 
perfect  internal  tranquillity  prevailed  during  his  reign,  and  yet  the 
absolutism  of  his  rule  became  more  stringent  as  he  felt  himself 
safer  on  his  throne.  If  he  had  ceased  to  spend  half  his  time  in 
the  field,  he  would  only  have  had  more  leisure  to  govern  and  to 
restrain.  The  liberation  of  France  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  catastrophe  which  his  eulogist  so  earnestly  deplores. 

As  a  literary  composition,  the  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  is  unsurpassed  in  sustained  animation  and  in  lucidity  of 
style.  Although  the  best  French  critics  question  the  classical 
purity  of  M.  Thiers’s  language,  ordinary  readers  cannot  but  feel 
grateful  to  an  author  who  in  twenty  volumes  never  perplexes  them 
with  a  complicated  sentence,  and  seldom  tires  put  their  attention. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  recording  twenty  years  of  battles,  to  be 
perfectly  exempt  from  monotony ;  and  the  deliberate  adoption  of 
national  prejudices  not  unfrequently  expresses  itself  in  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  mannerism.  A  laborious  critic  might  furnish  a  valuable 
comment  on  the  work  by  counting  up  the  number  of  occasions  on 
which  the  verb  culbuter ,  or  knock  head  over  heels ,  represents  the  re¬ 
lation  of  French  troops  to  their  various  opponents.  In  the  majority 
of  battles,  ot  combats,  and  of  separate  charges,  the  enemy  is 
culbute;  and  in  the  remaining  instances,  he  might,  could,  or 
should  have  suffered  the  same  inconvenience,  if  some  officer  had  not 
mistaken  some  order,  or  if  some  other  accident  had  not  intervened. 
If  water  is  near  at  hand,  the  phrase  is  varied  by  the  figurative 
expression  of  “  throwing  into  ”  the  river  or  the  sea.  On  a  hundred 
occasions  the  historian,  after  stating  the  number  of  the  French 
troops  at  any  particular  spot,  asserts,  almost  in  the  same  words, 
that  they  were  fully  sufficient  to  culbuter,  or  balayer,  or  Jeter  dans 
la  mcr  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  Foreigners,  unwillingly 
learning  their  liability  to  be  swept  from  the  earth  or  pitched  into 
the  water,  are  additionally  irritated  by  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun  which  identifies  the  author  with  his  country,  with  its 


army,  and  with  any  brigade  which  may  chance  to  be  engaged. 
We  means  M.  Thiers  himself,  and  it  also  means  France  under 
Napoleon,  and  the  grand  army  in  general,  and  each  of  its  separate 
parts.  Though  lovers  of  liberty,  we  do  justice  to  the  Emperor; 
we  declared  war  against  Austria  or  Russia ;  and  we  never  failed 
on  the  first  opportunity  to  knock  their  forces  head-over-heels. 
The  objectionable  idiom  is  not  unknown  in  other  languages,  but 
it  is  more  tolerable  when  it  is  used  as  a  colourless  form,  and  not 
associated  with  obtrusive  national  boasting.  Notwithstanding 
drawbacks  of  this  kind,  the  History  has  almost  every  merit  which, 
is  compatible  -with  habitual  indifference  to  certain  kinds  of  truth. 
M.  Thiers  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  wrote  for  Frenchmen, 
and  that  Englishmen,  or  other  foreigners,  were  at  liberty  to  tell 
their  own  story  in  turn.  It  might  have  been  answered,  that  a 
one-sided  narrative  is  not  even  partially  true.  A  judge  who 
summed  up  before  hearing  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant  would 
be  guilty  of  precisely  the  same  injustice  which  an  historian  com¬ 
mits  when  he  deliberately  disregards  hostile  evidence.  When 
M.  Thiers  asserts  that  the  English  army  at  Waterloo  had  been 
trained  through  twenty  years  of  war,  and  that  they  were  justly 
proud  of  their  exploits  in  Spain,  he  misrepresents,  with  culpable 
levity,  the  whole  character  of  a  battle  which  was  mainly  fought, 
on  the  English  side,  by  militiamen  and  raw  recruits. 

No  part  of  Napoleon’s  military  career  has  been  so  fully  discussed 
as  his  short  campaign  of  1815.  The  utter  destruction  of  the 
army  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  commencement  of  operations 
must  be  attributed  to  some  fatal  error,  either  of  judgment  or 
execution.  The  only  controversy  is  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
lieutenants,  nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  Napoleon  without  convicting 
Ney  both  of  hesitation  and  of  ruinous  temerity,  and  Grouchy  of 
imbecile  perversity.  It  is  also  a  question  whether  the  entire 
plan  of  campaign  was  not  fundamentally  erroneous,  as  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  outnumbered  the  French 
by  nearly  80,000  men.  If  the  success  of  Ligny  had  been  repeated 
at  Waterloo,  the  allies  would  have  renewed  the  struggle  behind 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  even  if  a  series  of  battles  had  ended  in 
a  complete  French  victory,  the  Russians  and  Austrians  would, 
in  the  meantime,  have  advanced  upon  Paris  from  the  eastern 
frontier  without  serious  opposition.  Having  determined  to  assume 
the  offensive  in  Belgium,  Napoleon  commenced  the  campaign 
with  consummate  skill  and  energy.  The  most  unfavourable  critics 
admit  that  down  to  June  15  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  a 
single  error  or  oversight.  On  the  previous  evening  the  whole 
army  was  concentrated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
enemy,  while  neither  of  the  hostile  generals  was  yet  aware  in 
what  direction  the  storm  was  to  burst.  Early  in  the  morning  he' 
broke  up  from  his  head  quarters  at  Beaumont,  and  before  night  he 
was  in  front  of  the  Prussian  army  at  Ligny,  close  to  the  great 
road  between  Namur  and  Brussels.  His  left  wing,  consisting  of 
more  than  40,000  men,  had  moved  to  intercept  at  Quatre  Bras 
the  communication  which  the  allies  might  have  established  by 
the  same  road ;  and  Ney,  arriving  in  the  course  of  the  day  from 
Paris,  was  sent  to  assume  the  command  on  the  left,  and  to  hold 
the  English  in  check.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  dispute  com¬ 
mences  which  has  been  carried  on  with  unremitting  vehemence 
for  forty-seven  years.  Colonel  Charras,  and  the  other  military 
critics  who  throw  the  blame  of  the  final  defeat  on  the  Emperor, 
maintain  that  his  orders  to  Ney  were  indistinct,  that  he  wasted 
time  on  the  16th,  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  18th,  and  that  he  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  Grouchy’s  absence  from  the  fatal  field  of 
Waterloo.  M.  Thiers,  as  might  have  been  expected,  vindicates 
at  every  point  the  foresight,  the  vigour,  and  the  masterly  skill 
of  his  hero;  and  he  is  consequently  forced  to  prove  that  all 
the  subordinate  generals  in  turn  were  guilty  of  weakness,  of 
disobedience,  and  of  unseasonable  rashness.  Soult  was,  it  seems, 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  duties  of  chief  of  the  staff. 
Rcille,  and  other  Peninsular  officers,  were  timid  in  the  presence  of 
English  troops;  D’Erlon  remained  idle  on  the  16th,  while  battles 
were  raging  on  his  left  and  on  his  right;  and  “  Ney,  the  daring 
Ney,  was  at  Quatre  Bras  deficient  in  daring.”  Grouchy’s  dulness 
and  slackness  were  less  inexcusable  than  his  positive  disobedience 
to  a  supposed  order  to  keep  between  the  Prussians  and  the  main 
army  of  the  French.  Faults  abounded  everywhere,  except  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  Many  of 
the  exploits  attributed  to  different  regiments  at  Waterloo  are  alto¬ 
gether  fabulous ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  French  historian 
to  admit  a  failure  on  the  part  of  French  soldiers,  even  when  the 
heroism  which  was  really  displayed  might  satisfy  the  susceptibi¬ 
lity  of  .their  countrymen.  M.  Thiers  repeats  for  the  hundredth 
time,  in  spite  of  contradiction,  the  melodramatic  reply  which 
neither  Cambronne  nor  the  Guard  made  to  the  demand  of  sur¬ 
render.  M.  Victor  Hugo  prefers  another  and  equally  fictitious 
version  of  the  story ;  and  lie  has  further  devised  an  impassable 
ditch  or  hollow  lane  on  the  front  of  the  English  position,  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  famous  cavalry  charge  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  checked  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ney  might  have  occupied  Quatre 
Bras  on  the  1  5  th,  or  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th.  The 
Marshal  himself  always  asserted  that  he  had  received  no  order  to 
take  the  position,  and  that  his  attack  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was 
an  anticipation  of  the  Emperor’s  commands.  M.  Thiers  replies 
that  Napoleon  had  given  the  verbal  order  on  the  1 5th,  and  that  he 
repeated  it  on  three  or  four  occasions  before  the  commencement  of 
the  actual  combat.  In  support  of  his  opinion  he  relies  on  a  double 
demonstration  which  to  himself  at  least  is  conclusive.  Napoleon 
repeatedly  asserted  that  he  had  given  the  order,  and,  according  to 
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M.  Thiers,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  failed  to  take  so 
obvious  a  precaution.  To  ordinary  students  of  history  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  St.  Helena  are  evidence,  not  of  facts,  but  of  subsequent 
reflections,  and  it  is  too  much  to  acquit  even  the  greatest  general 
of  an  error  on  the  ground  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  it. 
Amid  conflicting  statements  the  question  must  remain  undecided ; 
but  Marshal  Soult,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  authorized 
the  son  of  Ney  to  state  that  the  order  had  never  been  given. 
A  question  might  perhaps  be  raised  whether  the  position  of  Quatre 
Bras  was,  after  all,  worth  the  sanguinary  conflict  which  it  occa¬ 
sioned.  If  Ney  had  been  at  Quatre  Bras  during  the  1 6tli  with 
30,000  or  40,000  English  troops  in  his  front,  he  would  probably 
not  have  ventured  to  detach  any  part  of  his  force  to  the  aid  of  the 
Emperor  at  Ligny.  On  the  other  side,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  cross  roads  during  the  1 6tli,  but  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  rendered  useless  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  to  the 
north  of  the  high-road.  On  the  17th  he  withdrew  his  troops, 
without  any  further  conflict,  to  the  field  of  battle  which  he  had 
previously  selected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterloo. 

Napoleon  has  been  strongly  censured  for  delaying  his  attack 
at  Ligny  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  Waterloo  till  the 
middle  of  the  day.  M.  Thiers  argues  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th  part  of  the  French  army  was  still  on  the  other  side  of  the' 
Sambre,  and  that  the  Emperor  waited  in  the  hope  of  hearing  Ney’s 
guns  before  he  commenced  the  action.  He  appears  not  to  be 
aware  that  the  field  at  Ligny  was  within  sight  of  Quatre  Bras,  so 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  some  of  the  Prussian  movements. 
D’Erlon,  alternately  summoned  by  Ney,  who  was  his  immediate 
commander,  and  by  the  Emperor  himself,  spent  the  afternoon  in 
useless  marches  and  counter-marches,  without  advantage  to  either 
wing  of  the  army.  To  civilians  it  would  seem,  from  the  history 
of  war,  that  a  certain  average  of  probable  blunders  ought  to  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  every  general.  It  is  possible  that,  with 
the  help  of  D ’Elion,  Napoleon  might  have  crushed  the  Prussian 
army  when  he  defeated  it  at  Ligny;  but  he  had  been  trained  to 
excessive  confidence  by  victories  such  as  those  of  Austerlitz  and 
Friedland,  which  were  followed  by  the  absolute  submission  of  the 
enemy.  The  Prussians  of  1815,  under  Blucher  and  Gneisenau, 
were  not  disposed  to  end  the  war  with  a  single  defeat ;  and  Reille, 
who  remembered  Vittoria,  warned  Ney  to  be  cautious  before  the 
English  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  vainly  entreated  Napoleon  to 
manoeuvre,  instead  of  attacking  directly,  at  Waterloo.  As  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said,  “  It  was  a  regular  bruising-match.  We 
pounded,  and  they  pounded,  and  we  pounded  hardest.” 

Drouot,  the  gallant  chief  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  after¬ 
wards  blamed  himself  for  advising  the  Emperor  to  wait  on  the 
1 8th  for  the  sun  to  dry  the  ground  after  the  thunderstorm  of  the 
night  before.  The  battle  might  have  begun  at  seven  or  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  Bulow  only  engaged  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
late  in  the  afternoon.  M.  Thiers  is  of  opinion  that  Napoleon  was 
fully  justified  in  his  confidence  that  Grouchy  would  prevent  the 
Prussians  from  taking  part  in  the  battle ;  but,  even  if  no  misap¬ 
prehension  had  taken  place,  Blucher  was  strong  enough  to  keep 
Grouchy  employed  without  withholding  his  entire  army  from  the 
decisive  struggle.  The  Prussians  had.  80,000  men  to  oppose 
to  35,000  under  Grouchy,  and  Bulow  was  perfectly  fresh,  as  his 
division  had  not  been  present  at  Ligny.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
admit  the  assumption  of  French  writers,  that  if  the  battle  had 
commenced  in  the  early  morning  the  English  army  would  have 
been  driven  from  its  position,  or  that,  at  worst,  it  would  have 
found  any  difficulty  in  executing  a  steady  retreat.  The  field  of 
Waterloo  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Marlborough  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  century,  and  it  was  carefully  chosen  in 
anticipation  of  a  pitched  battle  by  Wellington.  Neither  com¬ 
mander  was  likely  to  forget  the  necessity  of  a  line  of  retreat,  and 
the.  forest  of  Soignies  was,  in  fact,  traversed  by  several  sufficient 
roads  in  the  direction  of  Brussels. 

If  the  Peninsular  army  had  not  been  in  America,  when  M. 
Thiers  describes  its  presence  in  Belgium,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  have  had  little  cause  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  retreat. 
Hi  s  raw  recruits  fought  as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  his  few  veteran  troops,  including  Alten’s  German  Legion, 
maintained  their  well-earned  reputation.  The  Netherlanders  and 
the  Hanoverian  cavalry  took  no  effective  part  in  the  battle,  and 
the  roads  to  Brussels  were  covered  with  fugitives  whom  the  old 
Peninsular  soldiers  would  have  regarded  with  equal  astonishment 
and  contempt.  It  is  not  in  M.  Thiers’s  nature  to  speak  of  an 
English  commander  with  generosity,  although  he  probably  abstains 
from  conscious  injustice.  Other  French  writers  allow  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  handled  his  troops  during  the  battle  with 
admirable  skill,  although  they  blame  the  excessive  caution  which 
induced  him  to  keep  1  5,000  men  idle  and  useless  on  his  right  at 
Hal.  If  the  victory  had  remained  with  the  French,  M.  Thiers 
would  perhaps  have  contented  himself  with  the  exposition  of 
their  irresistible  superiority  under  their  great  commander. 
In  accounting  for  their  defeat,  all  the  censure  which  can 
be  spared  from  Grouchy  is  heaped  upon  Ney.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  error  to  engage  all  the  cavalry  reserves  before 
the  infantry  of  the  Guard  were  ready  to  support  their  attack  ; 
but  here  again,  as  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  Marshal  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  disputed  the  responsibility  of  a  movement  which  ended 
in  utter  ruin.  It  seems  on  the  whole  probable,  that  while  Napo¬ 
leon  was  far  on  the  right,  Ney  brought  his  10,000  cavalry  into 
action  an  hour  too  soon.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  better  to 
employ  them  in  covering  a  timely  retreat,  which  might  still  have 
left  an  army  to  cover  the  approaches  to  Paris. 


Among  the  many  accounts  of  the  battle,  M.  Thiers  has  composed 
the  most  readable,  and,  although  he  has  M.  de  Lamartine  and  M. 
Victor  Hugo  to  compete  with,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque.  He 
is  too  much  in  earnest  to  kill  half  a  dozen  horses  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  or  to  invest  Highlanders  with  broadswords  after 
the  manner  of  Lamartine ;  nor  has  he  dug  a  ditch  for  the  Cuirassiers, 
who  had  sufficient  obstacles  to  surmount  in  their  actual  charge.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  he  has  not  studied  English  narratives,  and 
on  behalf  of  his  country  and  of  his  idol  he  is  an  inveterate  partisan. 
It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  and  the 
consequent  uncertainty  diminishes  the  value  of  his  assertions  even 
when  they  are  strictly  true.  His  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  prove 
that  in  every  instance  Napoleon  was  faultless,  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  becomes  suspicious  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  assumption  that 
Napoleon  was  incapable  of  a  fault.  It  is  true  that  the  exemption 
from  human  frailties  is  confined  to  his  conduct  of  military  affairs, 
for,  after  the  commencement  of  his  decline,  the  historian  is 
liberal  in  his  admission  of  political  errors,  which  darken 
into  moral  delinquencies  as  they  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Empire ;  but  in  the  ethical  code  of  M.  Thiers  the  man 
is  wholly  subordinate  to  the  soldier.  In  the  tolerant  tone 
of  an  admiring  mother,  who  admits  that  a  spirited  child  is 
inclined  to  mischief,  M.  Thiers  affects  to  blame  Napoleon  even  for 
the  disobedience  of  his  generals.  Plis  ambition  and  his  endless 
wars  had,  he  justly  says,  both  dissatisfied  and  spoiled  them,  nor 
were  the  extravagances  of  his  policy  to  be  redeemed  even  by  the 
most  extraordinary  efforts  of  genius  in  the  field.  If  it  were  possible 
to  reverse  the  loving  censure  by  vindicating  the  escape  from  Elba 
and  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  campaign,  the  historian 
would  evidently  be  inconsolable.  His  account  of  the  miserable 
squabbles  of  the  different  factions  at  Paris  is  necessarily  less 
exciting  than  the  story  of  Waterloo  ;  but  the  record  of  Napoleon’s 
sufferings  and  reminiscences  at  St.  Helena  has  all  the  interest  and 
pathos  of  a  romance.  The  work  ends  with  an  elaborate  comparison 
between  Napoleon  and  the  greatest  generals  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  with  the  significant  exception  of  Marlborough.  On  some 
future  occasion  the  conclusion  of  the  voluminous  and  brilliant 
History  of  the  Empire  may  require  a  further  notice. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.* 

POLITICAL  pamphlet,  extending  to  500  pages,  and  offered 
for  sale  at  the  price  of  fifteen  shillings,  is  in  itself  a  curiosity, 
at  least  in  our  day.  The  contents  of  the  volume  before  us  are  not 
inferior  in  point  of  singularity  to  the  strangeness  of  its  external 
appearance;  while  an  “affectionate”  dedication  to  Archdeacon 
Denison  of  an  essay,  which,  at  best,  is  no  more  than  an  effusion  of 
partisan  bitterness  and  personal  rancour,  adds  something  to  the 
oddity  of  this  rather  peculiar  production.  So  far  as  we  can 
derive  anything  like  a  plain  meaning  from  the  mystic  sentences 
of  the  writer,  his  aim  appears  to  be  to  elaborate  into  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  one  of  the  sneers  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
amused  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  expense  of  the  “great 
Liberal  party.”  In  thirteen  chapters  he  maintains  the  positions  — 
that  the  party  calling  itself  Liberal  is  in  a  state  of  disorganization ; 
that  it  contains  within  itself  elements  of  disunion  which  prevent 
its  acting  together  for  any  object  except  that  of  keeping  Lord 
Palmerston  in  office ;  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  charlatan,  and 
Lord  Russell  the  most  profligate  of  politicians,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Bright,  who  is  beyond  all  question,  so  far  as  his  opportu¬ 
nities  have  extended,  the  most  selfish  and  dishonest;  that  all 
honesty  and  high-toned  political  morality  are  centred  in  the  Tory 
party  aud  their  “constitutional  leader,”  Mr.  Disraeli.  These 
positions  are  enforced  by  illustrations  drawn  from  all  the  topics 
that  have  formed  the  staple  of  Conservative  sarcasms  for  the  last 
three  years  —  the  abandonment  of  Reform  —  the  defeat  of  the 
Dissenters  and  the  Ministry  upon  Church-rates  —  the  variance 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  many  of  his  supporters  on 
the  subject  of  the  ballot.  To  these  not  very  original 
topics  of  Tory  triumph  he  has  added  one  in  which 
we  must  concede  to  him  the  merit  of  originality.  He  has 
discovered,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  upon  the  authority  of 
Lord  Normanby,  that  the  only  true  friends  of  Italian  indepen¬ 
dence  are  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Lord  Derby;  and  that  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  are  the  enemies  of  Liberal  principles 
abroad  as  determinedly  as  all  through  their  lives  —  especially  in 
carrying  the  Reform  Bill  —  they  have  been  at  home. 

It  is  not  without  some  misgiving  that  we  present  this 
analysis  of  the  somewhat  mysterious  utterances  of  this  oracle.  We 
are  not  sure  that  we  gather  rightly  even  the  general  purport 
of  the  manifesto.  Separate  portions  of  it  are  altogether 
lost  in  the  haze  of  fine  writing  in  which  the  author  has 
enveloped  his  meaning.  We  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to 
introduce  our  readers  to  specimens  of  that  peculiar  species 
of  composition  which  is  so  brilliant  as  to  become  obscure  in 
the  very  blaze  of  light.  Of  this  popular  style  of  writing,  the 
author  of  The  Present  Position  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  a  master. 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  in  some  of  these  sentences  thus 
obscured  by  their  own  splendour,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  antecedent  to  which  the  leading  word  of  the 
sentence  is  to  be  referred,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  many 
of  them  supply  exercises  for  ingenuity,  in  the  shape  of  riddles 
not  very  easy  to  be  understood ;  and  if  the  author  of  Crispin  Ken 

*  The  Present  Position  of  the  Liberal  Party.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miriam 
May,”  and  “  Crispin  Ken.”  Saunders  &  Otley. 
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he  really  the  exponent  of  the  views  or  the  style  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  leaders,  he  may  supply  abundant  materials  for  an  essay 
on  The  Present  Position  of  the  Tory  Party  in  Relation  to  the 
English  Language. 

It  is  purely  in  relation  to  its  merits  as  a  composition  that 
we  purpose  to  deal  with  this  book.  We  decline  to  discuss 
with  him  the  exciting  and  novel  political  questions  upon 
which  he  writes  so  fiercely.  We  leave  the  Reform  Bill  of 
Lord  Derby  to  his  eulogy,  and  the  Italian  policy  of  Lord 
Russell  to  his  censure,  and  only  venture  to  suggest  to  him 
that  even  questions  like  these  might  be  discusssed  in  sentences 
which,  if  they  lost  in  magnificence,  would  gain  in  clearness 
by  being  written  in  English,  and  not  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
In  a  second  edition  we  would  even  hint  that  the  opening  pas¬ 
sage  might  be  rewritten.  At  present  this  pretentious  manifesto  of 
Tory  policy  commences  with  the  following  sentences.  We  pre¬ 
sume  they  have  some  very  profound  meaning,  but  to  our  dull 
comprehension  they  seem,  we  confess, 

A  splendid  specimen,  upon  the  whole, 

Of  what  the  learned  call  rigmarole :  — 

The  decline  of  England  would  be  a  contribution  to  the  decay  of  the  world. 
Satire,  as  she  settled  down,  might  yield  but  a  speck  to  the  space  she  once  grew 
great  in.  But  the  retort  would  come  from  the  memories  of  her  worthies, 
legacies  to  every  land  ;  and  her  greatness,  if  it  had  been  denied  her  by 
geography,  would  have  been  at  least  confessed  from  her  names.  It  were 
even  easier,  if  England  knows  herself,  to  stay  at  half-tide  the  Atlantic’s  flow 
than  bring  her  to  the  level  at  which  other  lands  have  stopped.  The  satire 
upon  her  size  would  bear  a  terrible  recoil  when  history  spoke,  and  jealousy 
itself  could  hardly  look  upon  the  wreck  and  feel  avenged.  To  pale !  to  cease  ! 
and  yet  not  touch  mediocrity !  To  cease !  and  yet  not  fall  to  where  its 
neighbours  stood  and  thought  some  summit  had  been  reached  to  stand ! 
England  wiped  out !  The  satire  might  too  likely  be  a  want  streommon  as 
the  want  of  light,  as  those  she  left  beneath  her  struggled  in  the  shadows  of 
lier  disappearance,  and  groping,  found  the  fire  so  long  above  them  had  gone 
out.— Pp.  1-2. 

We  have  transcribed  verbatim  et  literatim  the  exordium  of 
the  author.  After  much  and  deep  reflection  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  under  all  this  verbiage  a  confused 
meaning  in  the  writer’s  mind,  that  England,  although  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth,  has  played  a  grand  part  in  its  history ;  that 
the  decline  of  England  would  be  a  loss  to  humanity ;  but  that 
England  might  fall  considerably  from  her  present  position,  and  yet 
still  be  as  good  as  some  of  her  neighbours,  who  think  very  well  of 
themselves.  Such  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  “  to  cease,  and  yet 
not  fall  to  where  its  neighbours  stood,  and  thought  some  summit 
had  been  reached  to  stand.”  But  we  confess  we  have  come  to  this 
general  conclusion  rather  from  a  vague  and  indistinct  impression 
which  the  entire  sounds  produce,  than  from  any  deduction  from 
any  particular  sentence  or  word.  Even  in  the  last  sentence  which 
we  have  paraphrased,  and  of  which  we  think  we  have  discovered 
the  meaning,  wTe  are  not  a  little  puzzled  when  we  see  that 
the  sentence  stands  between  the  two  ominous  announcements 
—  “  England  cease !  ”  and  “  England  wiped  out !  ”  both  these 
being  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  the  statement  that 
she  was  not  to  “fall  to  where  her  neighbours  stood,  and 
thought  some  summit  had  been  reached  to  stand.”  fit  is 
very  puzzling.  It  means,  perhaps,  that  England  might  “  cease  ” 
(but  what  is  that?),  or  might  be  “wiped  out,”  and  yet  not 
fall  as  low  as  France,  for  instance,  who  thinks  she  stands 
“on  a  summit.”  But  what  would  England  be  when  she  had 
“  ceased  ”  to  be,  or  after  she  had  been  “wiped  out?  ”  Yet,  positively, 
if  the  sentence  does  not  mean  what  we  have  said,  it  has  no  mean¬ 
ing  at  all. 

This  beautiful  exordium  is  exquisitely  full  of  puzzles.  Who  is 
the  “she”  that  is  “settling  down”  in  the  second  line?  Is  it 
England  or  Satire  ?  England,  we  observe,  a  few  lines  afterwards 
is  called  “it.”  Who  or  what  is  the  satire  that  might  yield  but 
a  speck  to  the  space  she  once  grew  great  in  ?  Here,  again,  we 
confess  to  a  dim  apprehension  of  some  vision  in  the  writer’s  mind 
of  England  “  settling  down  ”  and  satire  “  standing,”  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  swimming  by  and  telling  her  that  the  space  in  which 
she  had  grown  great  was  but  a  speck.  We  do  not  exactly  see  the 
point  of  this  very  refined  “  satire but  we  become  more  hopelessly 
confused  as  “  history  speaks,”  and  “  the  satire  on  her  (that  must 
be  England’s)  size  bears  a  terrible  recoil.”  The  author,  we  presume, 
does  not  intend  to  enlighten  us  when  he  explains  (?)  —  that 
the  satire  means  a  want  —  “a  want  so  common  as  the  want  of 
light.”  We  ask  ourselves  in  vain  how  satire  “bears  a  recoil,” 
how  “a  satire  upon  England’s  size  ” — at  best  a  stupid  one,  con¬ 
veyed,  we  presume,  in  the  words  “  Little  Britain  ”  —  can  be  “  a 
want  so  common  as  the  want  of  light and  we  must  only  “  grope,” 
like  England’s  struggling  neighbours,  and  complain,  with  them, 
that  the  fire  has  gone  out,  and  that  the  author  of  Crispin  Ken 
and  Miriam  May  has  left  his  readers  hopelessly  in  the  dark. 

If  the  reader  takes  delight  in  intellectual  exercises  of  the 
nature  supplied  by  these  sentences,  he  will  find  some  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  five  hundred  pages  of  which  they  constitute  the 
exordium.  We  cannot  say  that  every  page  is  equally  rich 
in  grandeur  —  the  author  has  obviously  put  forth  all  his  powers 
in  the  exordium.  Yet  we  think  we  may  refer  those  who  have 
not  time  to  search  out  these  treasures  for  themselves,  to  some 
few  passages  which  are  not  unworthy  even  of  the  opening.  Here 
is  one  but  fifteen  pages  distant  from  the  sentences  we  have 
quoted : — 

It  never  seems  to  have  been  considered  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  signal 
significance,  that  whilst  there  is,  in  directions  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
indicate,  a  sanctioned  existence  for  this  political  debauchery,  we  are  aggra¬ 
vating  to  a  disastrous  degree  the  political  morality  of  public  life. — P.  15. 


A  “  sanctioned  existence,”  probably,  is  the  phrase  in  fine  writing 
for  a  “  sanction,”  although  we  think  it  is  very  like  nonsense  5  but 
what  is  the  meaning  of  “  aggravating  to  a  disastrous  degree  the 
political  morality  of  public  life  ”  ?  Does  the  author  fear  that  our 
public  men  will  become  too  moral,  as  his  words  seem  literally  to 
import  ?  Or  does  he  use  the  word  aggravate  in  a  sense  in  which 
we  understand  it  is  sometimes  used — generally,  however,  when  it 
is  pronounced  “  aggrawate ;  ”  and  is  his  apprehension  that 
the  “sanctioned  existence”  for  this  political  debauchery  may 
become  as  “  aggrawating  ”  to  the  feelings  of  our  political  moral¬ 
ists  as  those  of  “  the  Shepherd  ”  were  to  those  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller. 

Let  us  take  another  almost  equally  perplexing.  In  the  following 
sentence,  “  they,”  we  believe,  means  the  Liberal  party,  although, 
from  the  long  sentence  that  precedes,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  be  sure 
of  this :  — 

They  are  reduced  to  the  belief — when  they  see  suspicion,  shut  them  in  —  that 
by  some  arrangement  with  the  sextons  of  communist  and  covenient  jour¬ 
nalism,  a  history  may  yet  be  supplied  that  will,  when  wanted  most,  inter  the 
past  that  they  disfigured. —  P.  25. 

Covenient  is  probably  a  misprint  for  convenient,  but  the  cor¬ 
rection  hardly  mends  the  sentence.  We  confess  that  our  sagacity, 
in  expoimding  this  riddle,  is  at  fault.  Earns  sum  non  (Edipus. 
Who  are  the  sextons  (!)  of  communist  and  convenient  journalism  ? 
We  presume  that  in  the  word  sexton  there  is  a  playful  allusion  to 
the  supposed  interment  of  the  past,  but  where  is  the  convenient 
and  communist  journalism  by  which  a  history  is  to  be  supplied 
that  will  bury  the  past  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  author  of  Crispin 
Ken  believes  that  there  are  a  number  of  communist  journals  in 
London  whose  editors  have  been  bribed  by  the  “  Liberal  party  ” 
to  write  a  history  of  England  from  which  the  past  is  to  be 
excluded ;  and  that  he  designates  this  terrible  conspiracy  under 
the  figure  of  an  arrangement  with  the  sextons  of  communist 
j  ournalism  ?  That  the  author  expects  the  appearance  of  some 
history  that  will  fulfil  these  appalling  predictions,  would  seem 
really  to  be  the  case  from  the  sentences  that  follow : — 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  present  age  has  not  been  well  prepared  to  see  a 
history  that  need  not  stop  there  (that  is,  -with  the  interment  of  the  past). 
The  history  that  will  reach  the  most  editions  is  the  history  that,  if  it  can. 
only  deny  to  little  purpose  what  the  evidence  of  years  may  have  established, 
can  set  up  its  longest  appeals  in  the  shortest  of  sentences.  And  if  it  is  not 
believed,  it  cannot  be  complained  that  it  will  not  sell.  That  the  necessities 
of  Liberalism  will  complete  the  series,  it  may  at  least  be  expected.  It  is  as 
much  the  need  of  the  Whigs  as  it  is  the  hope  of  the  booksellers. — P.  25. 

“  It  ”  was  seldom  before,  we  venture  to  say,  so  hardly  used  within 
eight  lines. 

Even  this  prophecy  of  a  history,  written  in  short  sentences  by 
sextons,  is  beaten  by  another  in  which  we  are  gravely  assured 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  would  be  followed  by  a  state 
of  things  in  which  there  would  be  “  no  oligarchical  secre¬ 
tions  ! !  ”  a  state  to  be  produced  by  the  process  of  the  peer  and 
the  pauper  dining  together  on  mutton  cutlets.  We  must  let  the 
author  make  this  singular  announcement  in  his  own  words  :  — 

If  the  great  Liberal  party  could  have  its  own  way,  and  then  could  tell  its 
Own  story,  so  much  has  been  already  signified  as  that  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  oligarchical  secretions.  There  would  be  the  signs  of  equality  every¬ 
where  where  least  expected.  There  would  be  cottages  where  just  now  there 
are  castle  keeps.  A  peer  would  entertain  an  emancipated  pauper  to  a  cutlet 
every  day,  and  then  the  peer  would  be  asked  back  by  the  emancipate  l  pauper. 
— P.  27. 

We  fear  we  must  leave  this  passage  in  the  same  hopeless  ob¬ 
scurity  as  its  predecessor.  If  the  peer  every  day  entertained  the 
pauper  “to”  a  cutlet,  we  do  not  exactly  see  what  opportunity  would 
be  left  for  the  pauper  in  return  “  to  ask  back”  the  peer.  Possibly, 
if  the  pauper  dines  with  the  peer,  the  peer  may  be  satisfied  with 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  or  supper  with  the  pauper.  But  the 
deeper  mystery  remains,  how  is  all  this  to  put  an  end  to  “  oligar¬ 
chical  secretions  ?  ”  What  are  “  oligarchical  secretions  ?  ”  It°is  a 
mystery  too  profound,  perhaps,  for  us  to  approach. 

After  these  great  riddles  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  attend  to 
some  of  the  lesser  puzzles  which  are  scattered  in  perplexing  pro¬ 
fusion  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  or  we  might  ask  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  which  we  are  assured  that  “the 
Reform  Bill  of  i860  was  protested  against  chiefly  because  it  carried 
with  it  the  baptism  of  reform,  and  so  proclaimed  a  lie.'”  (P.  274.) 
What  on  earth  or  in  the  water  is  “  the  baptism  of  reform,”  and 
how  was  it  carried  with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 860,  and  how  by 
carrying  it  did  that  Reform  Bill  proclaim  a  lie  ?  To  what  splendid 
imagination  are  we  to  attribute  the  following  description  of  the 
statesmen  who  were  distinguished  as  the  Peelites  ? 

They  had  come  in  that  in  high  places  there  might  be  no  more  railino-  for 
railing,  and  when  the  country  sent  them  back  it  teas  not  easy  to  tell  which 
were  their  sarcasms  and  ivhicli  were  their  prayers. — P.  375. 

Upon  what  occasion  the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Card- 
well,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  confounded  with  their 
prayers,  we  are  really  curious  to  be  informed.  The  meaning  of 
the  whole  passage  is  to  us  among  the  many  mysteries  of  this 
book. 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the  complacent  and  preten¬ 
tious  “  eloquence  ”  of  this  book.  The  author  evidently  believes 
himself  a  master  of  style.  We  would  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  he  has  taken  as  his  models  Grattan  and  Macaulay,  and  has 
attempted  a  “  composite  order  ”  by  endeavouring  to  graft  on  the 
antithesis  of  the  one  the  elaborate  and  florid  ornateness  of  the 
other.  How  he  has  succeeded,  our  readers  must  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  from  the  specimens  we  have  supplied.  It  is,  perhaps,  right 
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to  say  that  the  entire  book  is  not  quite  such  superfine  writing. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  author  to  say  that  between  these 
passages  there  occur  many  in  which  he  degenerates  into  common 
English,  if  not  into  common  sense.  No  human  genius  could 
maintain  such  sublimity  of  nonsense  for  500  pages;  and  no  one  not 
utterly  destitute  of  intellect  could  elaborate  antithesis  through 
that  number  of  pages  without,  sometime  or  other,  being  smart. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  sure  that  the  passages  we  have,  upon  a  very 
cursory  perusal,  selected,  are  among  those  by  which  the  writer 
would  choose  to  be  j  udged.  There  are  those  who  are  always  most 
eloquent  when  they  are  most  absurd,  and  an  author  does  not 
always  discern  as  clearly  as  his  readers  when  he  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  line  which  separates  the  ridiculous  from  the  sublime. 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  COMMENTATORS.* 

IT  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  many  persons,  intolerable  alike 
to  “  gods,  men,  and  columns,”  should  have  taken  in  hand, 
now  or  in  time  past,  to  edit  Shakspeare  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  even 
more  to  be  lamented  that  the  late  William  Sidney  Walker  did 
not  perform  that  office  for  a  poet  whose  language  he  understood 
so  well.  In  Walker  were  combined  the  qualities  which  an  editor 
of  one  of  the  dii  majores  of  literature  must  possess,  if  he  is  to 
instruct  the  reader,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  author.  For 
Shakspeare  he  would  apparently  have  been  such  an  editor  as 
Mr.  Spedding  has  recently  proved  himself  to  be  of  Shakspeare’s 
greatest  contemporary.  If  we  look  over  the  piles  of  notes,  prefaces, 
and  illustrations  heaped  on  Shakspeare  since  Rowe,  in  1709, 
led  off  the  procession,  we  shall  find  that,  without  exception, 
each  one  of  the  annotators  has  been  deficient  in  some  essential 
quality  for  the  task.  Pope  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  series,  yet  how  radically  unfit  he  was  for  appreciating 
Shakspeare  is  shown  by  his  remark,  as  reported  by  Spence,  that 
Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  did  ill  in  taking  Shakspeare 
for  his  model,  when  he  might  have  learned  his  cue  better 
from  Lord  Buckhurst’s  Ferrex  and  Porrex  !  As  a  commentator, 
Theobald  was  as  superior  to  Pope  as  the  worst  lines  of  Pope  are 
superior  to  the  best  lines  of  Theobald.  But  Theobald’s  merits 
went  not  beyond  his  diligence  in  collating  the  early  copies,  his 
loyalty  to  the  poet,  and  his  sound  good  sense.  As  to  the  higher 
gifts  of  Shakspeare  in  the  conduct  of  the  scene  or  the  treatment  of 
incident  and  passion,  Theobald  was  as  obtuse  as  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  or  Isaac  Reed.  If  black-letter-lore  alone  would  set  up  a 
commentator  in  business,  Farmer,  who  opened  that  vein,  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  good  one ;  but  if  any  qualities  beyond  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  such  writing  as  was  never  read  be  required,  then  Farmer’s 
proper  place  is  among  the  heroes  of  a  Dunciad.  Steevens  and 
Malone,  again,  had  each  sterling  merits.  They  were  well  read,  they 
were  diligent  in  business,  and  they  doubtless  felt  the  admiration 
for  their  author  which  they  so  often  expressed.  But  the  standard 
by  which  Steevens  measured  the  verses  of  Shakspeare  was  one 
graduated  on  conceptions  derived  from  the  metrical  laws  of  Dryden 
and  Pope,  and  his  notions  of  the  genius  of  the  romantic  drama 
were  founded  on  the  pseudo- Aristotelism  of  French  critics. 
Malone,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  region  of  facts  was  at  home ;  no 
labour  was  too  great,  no  labyrinth  too  tedious  for  his  patience ; 
but  in  the  region  of  ideas  he  was  as  inert  and  helpless  as  Theo¬ 
bald  himself.  We  will  not  bring  down  our  comparison  further, 
as  we  have  no  wish  to  exalt  Walker  at  the  expense  of  living 
editors.  We  will  begin  by  enumerating  the  editorial  vices  from 
which  he  was  exempt.  He  was  no  bigoted  admirer  of  either  folio 
or  quarto  texts ;  neither  was  he  a  rash  innovator.  He  had  formed 
no  theory  of  metre  or  syntax  to  which  the  verse  or  the  words  of 
the  poet,  by  coaxing  or  by  forcing,  must  bend.  He  did  not  hunt, 
with  so  many  German  scholiasts,  after  meanings  never  meant,  or 
after  philosophy  at  which  Shakspeare  would  have  been  dismayed. 
Neither  did  he,  with  no  few  of  the  English  scholiasts,  make 
Shakspeare’s  text  a  peg  for  the  display  of  his  curious  learning,  or, 
yet  worse,  a  “stalking  horse  under  the  presentation  of  which  ”  he 
gratified  his  piques  or  his  vanity.  In  the  pages  of  the  Variorum 
Shakspeare  we  find  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  contradiction, 
and  in  a  land  of  war.  The  hand  of  Steevens  is  against  every  man 
— sometimes  even  against  himself —  diruit ,  c edificat .  Warburton  is 
cited  by  him  to  show  that  a  bishop  may  be  a  fool ;  and  Capel  is 
never  mentioned  by  either  Steevens  or  Malone  without  such  faint 
praise  as  damns,  or  such  censure  as  is  designed  to  crush  its 
object.  Later  and  living  critics  are  by  no  means  tolerant  of  one 
another : — 

Each  burns  alike,  who  can  or  cannot  write, 

Or  with  a  rival’s  or  a  eunuch’s  spite. 

In  these  “  brawls  and  brabbles,”  which  add  as  much  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Shakspeare  as  they  would  to  our  knowledge  of  Newton’s 
Ptincipia,  Sidney  Walker  takes  no  part.  He  is  content  to  suggest 
or  correct;  the  poison  of  asps  is  not  under  his  lips;  he  neither 

{ilumes  himself  on  lucky  emendations,  nor  speaks  evil  of  his  less 
earned  or  fortunate  fellow-labourers.  His  virtues  as  a  critic  were 
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not  less  conspicuous  than  his  freedom  from  such  vices.  To 
the  revision  of  the  text  of  Shakspeare  and  the  elder  dramatists  he 
brought  the  learning,  the  acumen,  and  the  composure  of  Porson. 
His  Greek  scholarship  fitted  him  to  be  also  a  sound  critic  in  his 
native  language.  The  skill  which  is  needed  for  detecting  and  de¬ 
cyphering  the  errors  of  a  manuscript  is  often  available  in  discerning 
the  blunders  in  type  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  readers  for  the  press,  and  unless  an  author  looked  to 
his  own  proofs  his  text  was  liable  to  two  misfortunes — the  compo¬ 
sitor  might  misread  the  copy,  or  might  print  unfaithfully  what  he 
had  read  correctly.  Then,  as  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
such  essays  on  English  Grammar  as  that  by  Ben  Jonson,  the 
language,  as  regards  acknowledged  rules,  was  in  a  fluctuating  con¬ 
dition;  the./Ms  et  norma  loquendi  were  left  very  much  to  the  taste 
or  discretion  of  the  writers  of  it.  What  may  have  been  the 
received  standard  of  English  “pure  and  undefiled  ”  in  Shakspeare’s 
time  must  accordingly  be  established  or  inferred  by  diligent  colla¬ 
tion  and  wide  comparison  of  books  of  the  period ;  nor  will  these 
processes  be  attended  with  success  if  we  mete  the  text  of  Shak¬ 
speare  and  his  contemporaries  by  the  measure  of  the  Restoration 
or  later  eras.  Walker  evidently  had  studied,  not  merely  the  text, 
but  also  the  “errata  and  corrigenda”  appended  to  books  printed 
before  1 640 ;  and  from  the  consideration  of  current  errors  in  the 
type,  and  of  prevailing  forms  in  the  language,  he  has  often  been 
enabled  to  fix  the  true  reading  of  a  passage  that  had  baffled  con¬ 
jecture,  or  had  been  made  worse  by  correction.  His  critical  in¬ 
sight,  however,  did  not  stop  with  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
business.  He  had  the  feelings  and  no  small  portion  of  the 
eloquence  of  a  true  poet;  and  this  faculty  has  in  many  in¬ 
stances  helped  him  to  solve  a  doubt  which  diligence  and 
accuracy  alone  would  have  left  incurable.  He  possessed  and 
he  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  a  verbal  and  intellectual 
editor.  To  the  labour  of  Malone  he  added  the  poetic  vision  of  such 
critics  as  Coleridge;  but  he  as  far  surpassed  Coleridge  in  conjec¬ 
tural  skill  as  he  did  Malone  in  apprehension  of  an  author’s  inner 
meaning.  Walker’s  Notes  on  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakspeare 
have  been  occasionally  incorporated  in  recent  editions  of  them ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  generally,  if  not 
universally,  adopted  into  every  future  impression  of  the  authors 
whom  he  “ examined.”  For  in  him  met  —  and,  judging  from  both 
past  and  present  experience,  they  will  not  soon  meet  again  in  the 
same  person  —  the  functions  that  rendered  so  illustrious  in  other 
branches  of  criticism  Godfrey  Hermann  and  Karl  Ottfried  Muller. 
To  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  as 
it  existed  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  he  added  general 
familiarity  with  the  writers  who,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
imparted  to  our  speech  its  most  vigorous  if  not  its  most  correct  and 
polished  forms.  He  was  no  half  critic  —  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
our  old  writers  were  equally  within  his  grasp.  The  infelicities  of 
his  life  and  physical  nature  explain  and  excuse  the  fragmentary 
character  of  his  literary  labours ;  but  they  do  not  prevent  our  dis¬ 
cerning  even  in  these  disjecta  membra  —  the  solace  of  painful 
hours,  the  amusements  of  a  lonely  student  —  how  much  we  have 
lost  in  not  having  a  complete  edition  of  Shakspeare  by  William 
Sidney  Walker.  We  place  together  for  our  immediate  purpose  the 
reprint  of  Shakspeare’s  collected  works,  as  put  forth  in  1623, 
and  his  Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shakspeare.  Our 
readers  may  thus  be  enabled  to  see  the  original  form  of  the 
Plays,  and  one  of  the  best  samples  of  comment  on  them.  In 
the  original  printed  text  are  contained  the  title-deeds  of  our  Shak- 
spearian  property.  So,  it  might  be  supposed,  he  bequeathed  to 
posterity  the  works  that,  by  universal  consent,  place  his  name  first 
on  the  roll  of  dramatic  poets.  In  this  form,  after  he  had  retired 
from  active  life  and  regained  at  his  native  Stratford  even  more  than 
the  position  which  his  father’s  imprudence  had  forfeited,  he  finally 
fixed  the  numerous  offspring  of  his  mind,  after  purifying  them  of 
the  defects  and  blemishes  that  had  crept  in  through  carelessness 
or  interpolation.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  an  imaginary  picture 
only.  Whether  from  indifference  to  his  dramatic  writings,  or  from 
putting  off  to  the  morrow  the  irksome  task  of  revision,  can  never 
be  known ;  but  the  fact  is,  Shakspeare  left  his  plays,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  actors,  and  appears  to  have 
been  only  solicitous  for  the  fair  fame  of  his  poems.  That  the  text 
of  the  quartos  and  folios  could  not  have  been,  in  innumerable 
instances,  the  text  of  the  author’s  manuscripts,  was  obvious  from 
the  first ;  and  the  attempts  to  regain  the  true  archetype  have  led 
to  as  mingled  an  exhibition  of  skill  and  blundering,  of  seasonable 
and  unseasonable  learning,  as  has  ever  presented  itself  in  all 
critical  literature. 

Few  and  doubtful  as  are  the  facts  of  Shakspeare’s  life,  there  are 
features  of  his  character,  as  depicted  in  his  writings,  on  which  we 
may  rely  securely.  From  these  we  are  warranted  in  pronouncing 
him  among  the  most  healthy-minded  of  men.  His  faculties  were 
as  well  harmonized  as  those  of  Sophocles  or  Goethe.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  is  not  more  potent  or  palpable  than  his  good  sense;  his 
wit,  inexhaustible  as  it  was,  did  not  surpass  his  wisdom.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  —  account  being  duly  taken  of  the  state  of 
English  language  and  thought  in  his  time,  and  their  diversity 
from  our  own  —  his  writings  obscure  or  unequal  to  the  occasion, 
are  we  not  warranted  in  believing  that  we  read  what  he  did  not 
write,  and  that  for  such  blemishes  we  have  often  to  thank  the 
corruption  of  the  players  or  the  carelessness  of  the  printers?  For 
the  latter,  the  condition  of  the  text  in  the  early  editions  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  the  former  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
the  unscrupulous  dealings  in  every  age  of  the  servants  of  tho 
scene  wit’ .  an  author’s  words. 
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It  is  vain  to  speculate  upon  Shakspeare’s  apparent  neglect  of 
Lis  plays,  and  his  evident  care  for  liis  poems.  These,  from  the 
first,  were  as  carefully  “put  forth  ”  as  any  hooks  of  the  time  —  as 
Ben  Jonson’s  first  folio,  for  example,  or  the  poetical  works  of 
Drayton  and  Sir  John  Davies.  Jonson,  we  know,  was  his  own 
corrector;  and  that  Shakspeare  did  the  like  office  for  his  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  his  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  the  general  correctness 
of  their  text  leaves  little  reason  to  doubt.  But  his  dramatic  works 
betray  no  similar  parental  vigilance.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
him  unconscious  of  their  value ;  but  he  may  perhaps  have  thought 
that  in  the  fairly- written  copies  he  sent  to  the  theatre  he  had 
taken  sufficient  precaution  for  their  being  faithfully  printed.  To 
the  “  fine  Roman  hand  ”  in  which  he  transcribed  liis  plays  we 
have  Heminge  and  Condell’s  testimony,  and  we  may  give  it  the 
more  credence  from  its  telling  against  themselves. 

The  public  has  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Lionel  Booth 
for  placing  within  its  reach,  for  two  pounds,  a  volume  which  in 
the  original,  and  in  a  condition  more  or  less  of  defacement  and 
repair,  would  be  considered  cheap  at  a  hundred ;  and  this  in  form 
and  condition  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  —  a  “  cheerful  semblance  ” 
of  its  prototype  —  and  much  more  convenient  for  use.  Nor  have 
we  less  cause  to  greet  with  pleasure  the  thin  4to.  of  Shakspeare’s 
Sounds  reproduced  in  “facsimile  by  photo-zincography,”  and  “put 
forth”  by  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve.  Charles  Lamb  in  his  Detached 
Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading,  says  that  some  books  —  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Toni  Jones,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  are  his  examples 

—  “look  best  a  little  torn  and  dog’s-eared.”  In  such  condition 
“  they  speak  of  the  thousand  thumbs  that  have  turned  over 
their  pages  with  delight.”  Pleasant  it  is  also  to  have  before 
us  a  facsimile  or  a  faithful  copy  of  Shakspeare’s'  plays  and 
poems,  as  they  were  handled  by  Southampton,  Raleigh  and 
Ben  Jonson.  These  reprints  bring  with  them  reminiscences  of 
pleached  alleys,  and  trim  gardens,  of  windows  deep-embayed, 
looking  out  upon  smooth-bowling  greens,  of  the  “state  and 
ancientry  ”  of  Eliza’s  and  James’s  days.  Without  much  stress  of 
fancy  these  volumes  carry  us  back  to  times  in  which  literature  was 
the  privilege  of  the  few — when  there  was  no  “people’s  library,” 
little  to  divert  the  scholar’s  eyes  from  his  tall  folios  and  stately 
quartos,  hardly  any  science  to  divide  with  it  his  allegiance  to  poetry. 
We  may  picture  to  ourselves,  with  one  of  these  handy  quartos 
before  us,  a  statesman  or  courtier  weary  with  suing  for  royal 
favour,  or  writhing  under  some  late  rebuff  from  his  capricious 
Gloriana,  musing  whether  it  were  not  better  to  withdraw  at 
once  to  his  moated  grange  and  quiet  woods  in  Devonshire,  and 
forego  the  chase  of  what  was  so  hard  to  win,  and,  when  won,  was 
so  unsatisfactory,  and  so  hard  to  hold.  The  prototype  folio,  lying 
with  Hooker  and  Jewell  on  the  window-seat,  divided  with  their 
sage  and  serious  thoughts  the  leisure  hours  of  the  careworn 
Minister  of  State,  or  the  soldier  just  returned  from  the  Low- 
Country  wars.  Beside  Shakspeare  lay,  in  meet  companionship,  the 
Eaery  Queen,  the  mirror  of  yet  lingering  chivalry,  the  mould  on 
which  the  Sidneys  and  Oxfords  fashioned  themselves  in  the  tilt- 
yard  and  palace-chamber.  Such  reading,  in  contrast  with  the 
fiction  of  the  present  hour,  seems  to  be  steeped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  quietude,  a  sort  of  Platonic  dream-land,  as  if  the  “  sole  voca¬ 
tion  ”  of  readers  had  been  endless  meditation.  These  volumes, 
too,  will  take  us  in  fancy  to  the  “  well-trod  stage,”  to  the  Globe 
and  Bankside  theatres,  where  Hamlet  is  to  be  played  by  Richard 
Burbage  for  the  first  time,  or  where,  the  present  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  stage  impossible  and  undreamt  of,  the  spectators 
are  adjured  to  see  with  the  mind’s  eye  alone  Prospero  in  his 
island  or  Henry  at  Agincourt. 

Shakspeare’ s  Sonnets  have,  in  their  proportion,  afforded  nearly  as 
much  ground  for  dispute  as  the  text  of  his  plays.  Steevens  threw 
a  stream  of  light  on  his  fitness  to  be  a  commentator  by  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  not  even  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  compel  them  to  be 
read.  The  poet’s  contemporaries  thought  differently ;  and  in  the 
present  century  readers  have  been  found  who  have  thought  with 
them  without  bidding  or  pressure  from  Parliament.  These,  in  their  | 
way,  matchless  poems  have  been  imagined  to  contain  much  covert 
autobiography,  and  have  been  severely  tortured  to  make  them  yield 
up  their  secrets.  Of  all  questioners  of  the  Sonnets  Mr.  Armytage 
Brown  was  the  most  persevering,  and  perhaps,  the  most  success¬ 
ful.  But  it  is  obvious  that  before  we  can  arrive  at  or  admit  any 
historical  probability,  we  must  submit  to  a  postulate  of  unusual 
breadth  and  of  doubtful  character.  There  is  much  virtue  in  the 
indispensable  if  If  Shakspeare,  like  Rousseau,  meant  to  take  the 
public  into  his  confidence,  then  these  poems,  in  all  likelihood,  are 
the  medium  of  his  communication.  But  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
bare  his  bosom  to  the  world,  then  the  Brunonian  and  every  other 
theory  rests  on  supposition.  We  believe  that  we  must  be  content 
with  the  following  mode  of  accounting  for  these  compositions.  It 
was  suggested  by  one  of  England’s  hopes  prematurely  snatched  away 

—  the  late  Arthur  Hemy  Hallam  —  himself  a  poet,  and  who,  had 
be  been  spared  to  develope  his  rare  powers  of  judgment,  would 
have  been  a  critic  of  the  very  highest  order.  He  is  writing  of  the 
influence  of  Italian  literature  upon  the  English  poets  of  the 
Tudor  era:— 

It  would  have  been  strange  if,  in  the  most  universal  mind  that  ever  existed, 
there  had  been  no  express  recognition  of  that  mode  of  sentiment  which  had 
first  asserted  the  character,  and  designated  the  direction  of  modern  literature. 

I  cannot  help  considering  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare  as  a  sort  of  homage  to 
the  genius  of  Christian  Europe,  necessarily  exacted,  although  voluntarily 
paid,  before  he  was  allowed  to  take  in  hand  the  sceptre  of  his  endless 
dominion. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SISTER  OF  MERCY.* 

OME  two  months  ago,  this  little  work  was  reviewed  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  respect  which  its  author’s  labours  amongst 
our  poor  at  home  and  our  soldiers  abroad  would  seem  to  demand. 
The  following  week  the  same  paper  inserted  a  notice  that  it  had  been 
assured  on  good  authority  that  many  of  the  statements  made  by 
Miss  Goodman  were  not  true,  especially  certain  statements  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stricter  order  of  the  Sacred  Heart  under  Miss 
Sellon’s  rule.  Of  this,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  does  not  profess 
to  speak  from  personal  experience,  as  she  belonged  to  the  outer 
or  nursing  Sisterhood,  until  the  simplicity  of  its  first  institution 
was  changed  to  severe  conventual  rule.  The  author  of  the  denial 
does  not  descend  to  particulars,  and  requests  that  his  name  may 
not  be  published  ;  and  we  are  therefore  left  to  decide  for  ourselves 
what  his  contradiction  is  worth.  Miss  Goodman,  in  reply  to  the 
charge,  offers  to  substantiate  her  statements,  if  the  writer  will  give 
his  name.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  must  be  owned  that  her  sad 
history  of  a  Sister’s  neglected  sickness  and  untended  death-bed 
wants  distinctness  in  the  telling.  It  is  given  on  hearsay,  “  as  the 
subject  of  many  whispered  stolen  conversations  and  much  secret 
scribbling  throughout  the  household.”  To  the  general  reader,  to 
whom  probably,  as  to  ourselves,  Miss  Goodman  is  an  absolute 
stranger,  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  her  statements 
is  not  so  all-essential  to  the  merits  of  the  question  as  at  first 
sight  it  might  seem  to  be.  In  either  case,  the  decision  we 
come  to  on  the  merits  of  Miss  Sellon’s  ascetic  institutions  must 
be  unfavourable.  If  we  take  Miss  Goodman’s  report  as  it  stands — 
and  for  our  parts  we  give  it  credit  for  substantial  accuracy  —  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  if  she  has  misrepresented  facts, 
either  deliberately  or  by  publishing  without  due  investigation  vague 
and  exaggerated  rumours,  the  evidence  against  the  moral  working 
of  the  system  is  even  more  conclusive.  Here'is  a  woman  who  for 
six  years  devoted  herself  to  good  works  under  Miss  Sellon’s  direc¬ 
tion — who  shrank  from  no  service,  however  hard  and  repugnant — 
who  spent  one  winter  nursing  the  sick  of  cholera  in  Devonport, 
and  the  next  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari — who  was  one  of  the  first 
at  these  several  scenes  of  horror,  and  the  last  to  leave  them — who 
conformed  to  rules  of  passive  obedience,  maceration,  renunciation 
of  friends,  and  even  of  name — who  endured  cold,  hunger,  loneliness, 
silence,  at  the  bidding  of  Miss  Sellon,  as  tending,  in  her  superior’s 
opinion,  to  a  life  of  perfection — and  what  is  the  end  ?  That  she  is 
either  culpably  inaccurate  in  a  charge  involving  her  superior’s  credit, 
or  intentionally  false.  Is  this  perfection  ?  Is  it  not  a  fall  far  below 
the  moral  standard  she  would  have  maintained  had  she  kept  her 
conscience  and  her  judgment  in  her  own  keeping,  and  remembered 
in  time  that,  as  far  as  reason  and  even  ecclesiastical  authority  went, 
it  was  as  fair  that  Miss  Goodman  should  direct  the  actions  and 
dictate  to  the  soul  of  Miss  Sellon,  as  that  Miss  Sellon  should 
control  those  of  Miss  Goodman  ?  We  see  no  escape  from  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma.  If  this  good  lady  is,  after  all,  sunk  below  the 
average  of  accuracy  and  truthfulness,  the  system  is  at  fault  which 
has  dimmed  intelligence,  destroyed  self-respect,  and  obscured 
the  clear  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  We  say  system  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  first  generous  Christian  impulse  which  led  both 
these  ladies  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  helpless, 
sick,  neglected  poor,  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  probably  only  since  her  resumption  of  self-authority,  and 
manumission  from  what  she  now  regards  as  a  delusion,  that  Miss 
Goodman  sees  the  system,  and  its  results  upon  the  character, 
as  she  now  sees  them.  She  writes  of  the  Sisterhood  under  the 
pressure  of  a  strong  reaction — a  state  of  mind,  no  doubt,  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  reader.  Thus,  when  telling  of  her 
summons  to  the  seat  of  war,  she  says  :  — 

I  had  previously  heard  hut  little  of  the  war  ;  for  in  a  world  such  as  ours 
was  there  are  few  opportunities  of  gathering  information  respecting  trans¬ 
actions  not  intimately  connected  with  it.  Not  that  this  is  felt  to  be  a  great 
deprivation ;  a  nun  always  considers  that  she  is  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  everything  worth  knowing,  and  is  only  sorry  for  those  who  know  more 
j  than  herself  upon  any  subject,  religious  or  secular.  She  starts  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  narrow  her  mind  and  sympathies,  and  it  -would 
appear  by  the  result  that  the  task  is  not  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

However,  tbis  part  of  tlie  book  is  only  an  introduction  to  its  main 
subject,  though,  certainly  it  is  that  part  which  leaves  the  strongest 
impression,  and  which  accounts,  perhaps,  for  its  having  been  written 
at  all.  As  being  a  record  of  extraordinary  scenes  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation  were  set,  it  cannot  but  be  interesting ;  yet 
the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  reflect  on  the  small  residuum  left  on 
the  mind  by  such  an  ample  experience  of  strange  and  picturesque 
suffering.  Probably,  the  long  succession  of  dismal,  heartrending, 
and  too  often  hopeless  misery,  is  like  a  dream  to  look  back  upon, 
and  where  the  hands  and  thoughts  are  engrossed  by  the  imperative 
business  of  the  hour  the  impressions  of  memory  are  often  pro¬ 
portionately  vague  and  indistinct.  A  nurse’s  point  of  view 
is  not  friendly  to  authorship.  The  dreary  change  of  objects 
on  which  to  bestow  precisely  the  same  cares  cannot  allow 
the  mind  leisure  for  such  reflection  as  is  necessary  for  reproduction 
of  a  scene ;  and  thus  those  things  take  strongest  hold  on  the 
fancy  which  are  at  variance  with  the  monotony  of  suffering,  and 
offer  the  mind  the  relief  of  contrast. 

We  can  perceive  that  the  Sister  is  left  with  a  deep  impression  of 
our  soldiers’  powers  of  endurance,  and  an  opinion  that  no  amount 
of  voluntary  self-inflicted  austerities  are  such  a  preparation  for 
unforeseen  suffering  and  sudden  calls  on  self-sacrifice  as  a  simpler 

*  Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy.  By  Margaret  Goodman. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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form  of  resignation,  and  the  natural  impulses  of  generosity.  We 
should  say  that  discipline,  in  both  cases,  tells  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
no  farther.  Both  nuns  and  soldiers  have  one  ground  in  common. 
As  persons  who  have  resigned  the  charge  of  themselves  into  other 
hands,  they  stand  in  a  better  position  for  particular  acts  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  than  others  who  have  habitually  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  to  weigh  the  legitimate  claims  of  self-love,  and  to 
decide  for  themselves  on  every  event  as  it  arises.  They  are 
trained  to  hesitate  where  others  are  strong  in  the  impetus  of  self- 
renunciation  ;  but  it  is  a  strength  that,  as  it  were,  runs  in  grooves. 
Not  that  this  is  much  to  say,  perhaps,  against  any  form  of  human 
virtue.  The  nun  who  gives  herself  to  a  life  of  mortification,  while 
tender  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  will  fail  in  sympathy  for  her  com¬ 
panions,  and  will  betray  selfishness  in  the  selection  of  a  pallet  on 
a  damp  hospital  floor,  when  she  finds  herself  called  to  exercise  the 
unpractised  power  of  choice.  The  soldier  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  shares  the  precious  cup  of  water  with  an  enemy, 
and,  nobly  unconscious  of  the  generosity,  resigns  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  succours  to  a  comrade,  will  agree  with  his  friend  as  to  the 
crowning  demerit  of  Scutari,  that  there  a  man  cannot  get  drunk 
under  eighteen-pence.  We  suspect  that,  saint  or  soldier,  whoever 
voluntarily  renounces  self-guidance  loses  a  power  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  make  its  loss  felt.  The  arts  of  living  and  dying 
seem  in  a  manner  dissociated  by  these  latter  professors.  Miss 
Goodman,  however,  was  mainly,  concerned  with  the  dying,  and 
can  answer  for  content  and  resignation  under  circumstances  which 
made  these  virtues  heroic : — 


W retched  as  was  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  the  new  arrivals  from  the  seat 
of  war  felt  them  to  be  a  haven  of  rest.  One  soldier  uttered  the  sentiments  of 
many  of  his  fellows  when  he  said  with  delight  on  reaching  his  pallet,  “  Here 
we  can  lie  down  out  of  the  mud  and  snow  and  die  quietly.”  The  greater 
number  were  too  much  reduced  to  crave  for  food,  yet  they  spoke  cheerily  to 
us ;  and  on  leaving  them  at  night,  it  was  dilficult  to  realize  that  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  must  look  in  vain  for  many  of  their  faces. 

They  were  reverential  in  tbeir  gratitude  to  their  nurses ;  and 
she  confirms  what  others  from  the  seat  of  war  have  stated 
before — a  fact  which  in  itself  gives  so  great  a  value  to  these  ladies’ 
services — that  through  the  long  period  of  her  attendance  on  these 
men,  “she  never  heard  a  profane  expression ;  ”  so  that,  having  so 
long  been  utterly  unused  to  the  sound  of  bad  language,  it  shocked 
her  the  more  on  her  return  to  England.  She  testifies  also  to  their 
cheerful  obedience  and  submission  to  hospital  rule.  Her  instance 
is  too  characteristic  of  official  management : — 


One  invalid  could  find  in  his  bed  no  position  which  gave  him  ease ; 
and  having  an  afternoon  to  spare  I  spent  it  with  him  devising  little  plans  to 
alleviate  his  restlessness.  From  a  spare  bed  we  removed  the  blankets, 
placing  them  at  Iris  back.  We  had  just  finished,  and  were  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  happy  expedients  which  had  occurred  to  our  minds,  the 
patient  declaring  that  he  had  not  known  such  comfort  for  months,  when  the 
hospital  sergeant,  making  his  rounds,  pronounced  the  ward  not  neat,  and 
said  things  must  resume  their  places.  As  I  took  down  our  handiwork  my 
•countenance  must  have  shown  vexation,  for  the  sick  man  remarked,  cheer¬ 
fully,  “  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier  is  obedience.” 

One  observation  belongs,  we  believe,  to  the  natural  bistory 
of  dying.  The  last  words  of  the  men  were  most  often  of  their 
mothers,  even  when  they  had  wife  and  children.  She  thinks  this 
may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  dress  and  apparent  motherly 
age  of  the  nurses  and  Sisters ;  but  we  rather  suppose  it  the  force  of 
early  association  which,  in  supreme  moments  of  physical  weakness, 
so  uniformly  asserts  itself.  On  the  same  ground  it  is  that  the 
thought  of  the  grave  —  of  lying  with  kindred  —  so  pressed  upon 
them,  especially  the  country  born  : — 

I  remember  the  exact  words  of  one  patient :  —  “  Twoi  of  my  sisters  are 

buried  in  the  churchyard  of  hi - ,  by  the  side  of  the  path  which  leads  up 

to  the  belfry-door,  and  mother  always  goes  into  church  that  way.” 


These  little  traits  of  feeling  and  poetry  were  drawn  out  by  a 
woman’s  presence,  and  no  doubt  gave  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the 
speaker.  Among  the  men  themselves,  the  great  point  was  to  “  keep 
up  heart,”  and  on  no  account  whatever  to  give  way — a  lesson  which 
the  youngest  drummer  was  not  slow  to  learn.  She  remarks,  too, 
on  the  delight  with  which  tales  of  courage  and  heroism  were 
told,  however  preposterously  beyond  truth  or  possibility;  but 
no  one  dared  to  boast  on  his  own  behalf.  The  narrators 
spoke  of  themselves  as  eye-witnesses  of  others’  feats,  not  as  per¬ 
formers.  The  audience  were  not  inclined  to  listen  to  a  man  who 
bragged  of  himself,  though  he  might  romance  as  he  pleased 
about  the  deeds  of  the  British  army.  Nor  did  she  ever  hear  cruelty 
spoken  of  without  reprobation,  while  any  act  of  generous  mercy 
was  seen  to  carry  all  hearts  with  it.  In  fact,  Miss  Goodman’s 
feeling  is  all  with  the  soldiers,  against  chaplains,  orderlies,  officials, 
and  doctors.  To  these  she  does  j  ustice  on  the  score  of  feeling,  but 
she  lets  us  know  that,  after  seeing  how  absolutely  doctors  diner  in 
their  method  of  treating  the  same  disease,  her  faith  in  pharmacy  is 
brought  to  the  lowest  point. 

A  strain  of  cheerfulness,  very  creditable  to  the  writer,  is  main¬ 
tained  in  this  narrative.  She  is  clearly  not  of  the  whining 
class  of  good  ladies.  Her  tone  is  anything  but  conventional, 
and  little  is  said  merely  because  it  would  be  expected  of  her.  We 
see  a  mind  ready  to  grasp  at  any  break  in  the  tedium  of  horrors.  A 
flower,  a  kitten,  a  ludicrous  accident  or  contretemps — all  are  recorded 
as  though  the  relaxation  they  brought  to  the  overtasked  powers 
had  been  eagerly,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  welcomed. 
Scenes  of  physical  suffering  do  not  make  people  sentimental.  The 
way  to  support  a  certain  class  of  privations  is  to  make  a  joke  of 
them ;  and  thus,  we  suspect,  those  who  can  act  in  them  -with  any 
success  become  resolutely  practical  under  the  harsh  training.  In 
this  way,  if  in  no  other,  these  ladies  would  be  rendered  utterly 


unfit  for  the  strict  conventual  rule  preparing  for  them  on  their 
return  to  Devonport.  She  has  a  story  to  the  same  effect : — 

We  observed  the  Romish  Chaplain  for  some  months  to  pass  away  the  tune 
in  tending  a  pet  lamb,  which  he  led  about  by  a  scarlet  string  ;  and  in  the  early 
morning  he  could  be  observed  gathering  the  roseleaves  with  the  dew  yet 
upon  them  as  a  breakfast  for  the  gentle  creature.  We  were  quite  concerned 
one  morning  at  perceiving  the  priest  about  to  take  his  walk  unaccompanied 
by  his  favourite,  and  passed  in  haste  across  the  hall  to  inquire  for  it ;  to  our 
great  grief  he  informed  us  that  the  lamb  was  killed.  We  waited  the 
particulars  of  its  untimely  fate,  concluding  the  savage  dogs  to  he  guilty ; 
but  the  most  unromantic  father  went  on  to  say,  “  I  found  it  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  ;  feeding  an  animal  on  roseleaves  certainly  improves  the  flavour  of  the 
meat.” 

In  the  midst  of  infection,  bad  air,  bad  living,  indescribable  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  occupation  revolting  to  every  sense,  Miss  Goodman, 
seems  to  have  preserved  health  and  strength,  which  she  attributes 
mainly  to  the  wise  rule  given  by  Miss  Sellon  to  her  band  of  nurses 
(amongst  others  of  a  less  practical  character)  to  allow  nothing  to 
interfere  with  their  taking  a  walk  every  day.  It  should  be  said  in 
conclusion  that  Miss  Goodman  has  heard  (she  cannot  tell  how 
truly)  that,  since  she  left  three  years  ago,  all  severities  in  the 
houses  under  this  lady’s  superintendence  have  been  discontinued. 


THRUPP’S  ANGLO-SAXON  HOME* 

TINS  is  by  no  means  so  bad  a  book  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  extremely  silly  title.  Still,  like  so  many 
of  the  works  on  Early  English  history  which  we  have  lately  had 
to  deal  with,  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  has  read  more 
than  is  good  for  him.  Mr.  Thrupp  has  undoubtedly  both  read 
and  thought  a  good  deal,  and  he  starts  with  one  or  two  cor¬ 
rect  general  notions ;  but  his  book  is  clearly  not  the  work  of  a 
thorough  scholar.  There  is  a  general  confusion  and  haziness 
throughout,  a  laxity  both  of  reference  and  reasoning,  and  a  style 
singularly  meagre  and  wordy.  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  while 
our  time  has  produced  works  of  such  surpassing  power  on  the 
history  of  remoter  ages  and  countries,  the  early  history  of  our 
own  country  should  have  fallen,  to  so  large  an  extent,  into  the 
hands  of  inferior  men.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Kemble 
stand  almost  alone  in  having  brought  to  its  illustration  the  neces¬ 
sary  union  of  real  learning  and  real  power;  for  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Hallam  manifestly  lies  in  a  later  age.  And  of  these  two, 
the  brilliant  theories  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  though  always  sug¬ 
gestive  to  the  scholar,  are  eminently  dangerous  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  He  is,  in  short,  an  eloquent  advocate  on  one  side, 
just  as  Thierry  is  an  eloquent  advocate  on  the  other.  The 
profound  learning,  and,  the  more  than  learning  —  the  real 
power  —  of  Mr.  Kemble’s  book,  is  greatly  marred  by  his 
faults  of  style  and  arrangement ;  and  the  book,  after  all,  is  not  a 
History,  but  a  collection  of  essays.  For  the  last  year  or  two  it  has 
been  quite  a  fashion  to  write  books  about  “Anglo-Saxon”  history. 
Besides  Mr.  Thrupp,  we  have  had  Mr.  St.  John  and  Mr.  Haigh ; 
and  Mr.  Beale  Poste,  though  his  researches  are  rather  Welsh  than 
English,  naturally  presents  himself  to  the  memory  as  their  com¬ 
panion.  Mr.  St.  John  — by  far  the  cleverest  of  the  number  —  we 
are  the  most  inclined  to  be  angry  with,  as  a  mere  litterateur 
intruding  himself  into  the  domain  of  scholars.  All  the  rest  are 
clearly  hard-working  men,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  neglecting 
their  books,  to  however  little  purpose  they  may  pore  over  them. 
Each  has  his  say ;  and  each  doubtless  expects  that  his  say  will  win 
him  a  permanent  position  as  the  expounder  of  the  early  days  of 
England.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  disappointment  of 
so  many  evidently  respectable  and  diligent  men.  We  have  often 
had  to  do  so  already,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have  to 
do  so  again,  until  the  one  man  who  could  deal  with  the  subject 
can  be  persuaded  to  give  us  something  more  tangible  to  the  world 
in  general  than  the  fugitive  lectures  and  papers  which  seem  to 
reach  no  eyes  or  ears  but  those  of  the  few  who  are  already  con¬ 
scious  of  their  value. 

As  for  Mr.  Thrupp,  we  can  forgive  him  a  good  deal  —  and  he 
has  a  good  deal  to  be  forgiven  —  on  the  strength  of  the  hearty  and 
thorough  way  in  which  he  grasps  the  cardinal  truth  that  all 
“the  Saxons”  did  not  live  at  the  same  time.  We  are  so 
used  to  talk  which  assumes  that  the  six  centuries  be¬ 
tween  Ilengest  and  Harold  were  not  subject  to  the  common 
laws  of  chronology,  that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Thrupp  is  a  real  relief. 
Onehas  heard  so  often  that  Englishmen  of  the  eleventh  century  could 
not  build  a  grand  church,  because  Englishmen  in  a  distant  kingdom 
had  built  very  mean  churches  four  hundred  years  before,  that  it  is 
really  a  comfort  to  find  Mr.  Thrupp  fully  aware  that  the  coming  of 
Hengest  and  the  coming  of  William  are  six  centuries  apart,  and 
stoutly  maintaining  that  “an  immense  advance  in  civilization, 
morality,  and  religion  took  place  during  these  six  centuries.”  But 
Mr.  Thrupp  is  less  successful  in  proving  his  theorem  in  detail 
than  in  thus  vigorously  setting  it  forth  at  the  beginning.  He 
is  evidently  a  man  of  no  little  reading  —  we  will  not  say 
learning,  which  implies  something  higher;  but  his  book  is 
throughout  weak  and  dull.  There  is  an  entire  lack  of  criticism — 
at  least  of  criticism  in  detail,  for  here,  too,  Mr.  Thrupp  seems  to 
have  fairly  grasped  one  or  two  general  principles.  He  says,  rightly 
enough,  that  the  standard  of  evidence  required  for  a  history  of 
manners  and  customs  is  not  the  same  as  that  required  for  a  history 
of  events.  As  he  truly  argues,  a  tale  which  is  historically  inaccu- 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  Home;  a  History  of  the  Domestic  Institutions  and 
Customs  of  England,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eleventh  Century.  By  John 
Thrupp.  London :  Longman  &  Co.  1862. 
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late,  or  even  wholly  false,  may  illustrate  manners  and  customs  as 
well  as  one  that  is  strictly  true.  It  is  manifest  that  a  novel,  a 
poem,  or  a  play,  though  all  its  events  and  characters  may  he  ficti¬ 
tious,  may  be  thoroughly  good  evidence  for  manners  and  customs. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  will  be  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had. 
But  the  age  for  whose  manners  it  will  be  evidence  will  be 
the  age  of  the  winter.  It  can  be  no  evidence  for  the  age  in 
which  the  story  is  laid,  unless  that  age  be  the  age  of  the 
writer.  A  really  good  novel  of  contemporary  life  is,  in  its  own 
department,  the  best  of  all  historical  evidence.  Fielding  is  the 
best  evidence  for  the  manners  of  the  last  century.  Scott  is  the  best 
evidence  for  Scottish  manners  of  his  own  time  and  the  times  a 
little  before  him.  But  Ivanhoe  is  no  evidence  at  all  for  the  days 
of  Richard  I.  The  mediaeval  romances  about  Hector  and  Alex¬ 
ander  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  mediaeval  times,  but  they  throw 
none  upon  the  days  of  Hector  and  Alexander.  Nay,  the  historic 
value  of  Homer  is  in  no  way  touched  if  we  utterly  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon ;  for  such  disbelief  in  no  way 
interferes  with  our  conviction  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  prae-historic  Greece.  But 
when  Mr.  Thrupp  repeatedly  quotes  the  absurd  legend,  De  Gestis 
Here'll', ardi  Saxonis,  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  eleventh 
century,  he  is  sinning  against  his  own  ride.  The  book  is  a  stupid 
fiction  of  some  centuries  later,  and  is  of  exactly  the  same  value  as 
the  kindred  romance  of  Jack  the  Giant-  Killer.  There  is  no  sort  of 
analogy  between  stuff  of  this  sort  and  the  stories  in  Bede  and 
other  writers,  which  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  as  facts,  but 
which  are  valuable  as  illustrating  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the 
time.  Again,  Mr.  Thrupp  is  always  quoting  Ingulf,  and  at  the 
same  time  reminding  his  readers  that  nobodv  now  believes  in  Ingulf. 
Now  if  Ingulf  were  a  contemporary  liar,  well  and  good ;  his  lies 
would,  in  that  case,  be  just  as  useful  for  Mr.  Thrupp’s  purpose  as 
if  they  were  truths.  But  as  the  book  called  Ingulf  is  not  Ingulf  at 
all,  but  the  work  of  a  forger  who  lived  some  centuries  after  his 
time,  it  can  prove  no  more  as  to  the  manners  than  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  days  of  Ingulf.  Indeed,  one  chief  part  of  the  evidence  by 
which  the  book  is  shown  to  be  a  forgery  is  the  fact  that  the 
language,  the  manners,  the  titles,  the  offices,  belong  throughout  to 
a  later  age  than  that  in  which  the  work  pretends  to  be  written.  Mr. 
Thrupp’s  rule,  in  short,  is  a  very  good  one,  but  here  is  abundant 
proof  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  apply  it  in  practice. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Thrupp’s 
position  that  the  six  centuries  between  the  English  conquest  of 
Britain  and  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  were,  on  the  whole, 
centuries  of  great  advancement.  This  is  his  text,  and  he  clearly 
has  it  always  before  him,  but  he  does  not  work  it  out  so  distinctly 
as  he  might.  As  in  all  other  times,  there  were  fluctuations. 
Improvement  did  not  advance  with  an  equable  and  regular  step. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  England  was,  in  many 
respects,  in  a  more  flourishing  state  before  the  Danish  invasions 
began  than  it  was  again  till  the  tenth,  or  perhaps  the  eleventh, 
century.  The  Danish  ravages  threw  everything  back,  and  the 
Danes  introduced  some  distinctly  bad  customs  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Thrupp  shows  how  the  Old-English  laws,  at  first  very  mild, 
gradually  increased  in  the  crudity  of  their  punishments,  and  he 
attributes  this  change,  with  some  probability,  to  Danish  influence. 
The  immediate  effect,  then,  of  the  Danish  incursions  was  essentially 
retrograde.  Yet  they  were  not  without  their  good  side  either. 
The  Danish  settlements  in  England  contributed  some  very  manly 
and  valuable  elements  to  the  national  character,  and  the  Danish 
wars  helped,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  consolidate  England 
into  one  kingdom.  Even  the  increasing  cruelty  of  the  law  may 
possibly  show  an  increasing  power  in  the  law.  In  the  department 
of  art,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  the  buildings  of  Wilfred  and  his 
contemporaries,  planned  in  direct  imitation  of  Roman  models, 
would  be  superior  to  anything  which  followed  them  till  we  reach 
the  few  years  immediately  before  the  Norman  conquest. 

Mr.  Thrupp,  again,  is  rather  too  bold  in  his  application  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  other  Teutonic  nations  to  illustrate  those  of 
England.  Of  course,  they  are  most  valuable  in  their  own  place  as 
illustrations;  but  it  does  not  do  to  apply  them  recklessly,  as 
if,  because  a  thing  existed  in  one  people,  it  follows  that  it 
existed  among  all  the  kindred  peoples.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  most  nearly  allied  nations  —  Old-Saxons,  Frisians,  or  Danes  — 
it  is  not  safe  to  assume  perfect  identity;  still  less  can  we 
make  inferences  from  the  usages  of  more  distant  branches  of 
the  common  stock,  such  as  Goths,  Franks,  and  Lombards.  Mr. 
Thrupp  does  not  always  bear  this  caution  in  mind.  For  instance, 
he  tells  us  that  Englishmen  used  to  be  much  addicted  to  rough, 
practical  joking  —  as  some  men  are  still,  and  more  no  doubt  were 
then  —  and  that  it  was  thought  specially  good  fun  to  waylay  a 
bride  on  her  return  from  the  wedding,  and  souse  her  with  dirty 
water.  We  look  to  Mr.  Thrupp’s  references,  and  the  only  authority 
he  quotes  is  the  collection  of  Lombard  Laws.  We  verify  the 
reference  with  some  trouble,  and  find  Aistulf,  King  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  expressing  all  proper  indignation  at  such  filthy  practices, 
and  forbidding  them  under  heavy  fines.  Now,  this  proves 
something  as  to  Lombardy,  but  we  really  do  not  see  what 
it  proves  as  to  England.  If  Mr.  Thrupp  has  any  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  England,  or  even  in 
any  country  more  closely  connected  with  England,  he  should 
surely  have  brought  it  forward.  As  is  is,  we  do  not  see 
that  any  Englishman,  or,  indeed,  any  Teuton  of  any  kind, 
is  necessarily  implicated.  The  u  perversi  homines  ”  whom  King 
Aistulf  reproves  for  such  malpractices  are  just  as  likely  to  have 
been  native  Italians. 


In  fact,  Mr.  Thrupp  is  throughout  rather  careless  as  to  re¬ 
ferences.  Many  we  have  been  unable  to  verify,  perhaps  only 
from  using  different  editions ;  but  some  are  clearly  transposed 
in  the  page,  and  others  are  clearly  wrong  altogether.  For 
instance,  we  are  sent  to  u  Flor.  Wigom.,  an.  964,”  f°r  fact  that 
“  Queen  Emma  received  the  name  of  the  ‘  Gem  of  the  Normans.’  ” 
Now  we  have  seen  the  words  “gemma  Normannorum ”  some¬ 
where,  but  we  cannot  find  them  anywhere  in  Florence ;  and,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  they  could  not  be  under  the  year  964.  Mr.  Thrupp 
is  not  lucky  among  female  names,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  “  names 
given  to  little  girls,”  as  though  their  owners  dropped  them  when 
they  became  grown  women.  Besides  “  many  pretty  ones  which  have 
gone  out  of  use,”  there  are  “  some  which  we  still  retain,  as  Edith 
(the  happy  gift);  Adeleve,  now  Adelaide  (the  noble  wife);  and 
Ellen  (the  excellent).”  Ead gyth  and  ’EsAgifu  do  seem  to  be  some¬ 
times  used  interchangeably,  so  Edith  may  pass.  But  Adeleve 
must  be  meant  for  AEthelgifu,  which  would  not  mean  noble 
wife,  but  noble  gift,  and  MihAgifu  cannot  answer  to  AdelteVf. 
Ellen  undoubtedly  means  strength ;  but  no  Englishwoman  before 
1066  was  ever  called  Ellen,  any  more  than  Rowena  or  Ulrica. 
Indeed,  Ellen  is  no  name  at  all,  but  a  corruption  either  of  Helen 
(often  written  Elena  in  mediaeval  Latin)  or  of  Eleanor.  Even  in  so 
small  a  matter  as  “  the  names  given  to  little  girls,”  there  are  such 
things  as  accuracy  and  inaccuracy. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Thrupp  shine  in  mythology  : — 

Among  tlie  evil  deities  whose  wrath  was  deprecated,  were  Zembock  or 
death  ;  Loke  or  Lucifer  ;  Occhus  Bocchus,  symbolized  by  the  common  type 
of  evil,  a  goat,  and  preserved  to  us  in  the  traditions  of  the  nursery  under  the 
name  of  “  old  bogie  and  Occhus  Nech,  the  water-fiend,  familiar  to  us  under 
his  modern  title  of  “  old  Nick.” 

Zernbock !  What  has  not  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  answer  for,  for 
making  Harold  the  Dauntless  schismatically  pray  to  a  Slavonian 
“  black  god  ?  ”  Neck  or  Nicor  we  know  in  a  dozen  spellings ;  but 
why  “  Occhus  Nech  P  ”  “  Occhus  Bocchus  ”  is  still  more  com¬ 

pletely  beyond  us.  We  know  Ochus,  King  of  Persia,  and  Bocchus, 
King  of  Mauritania ;  but  how  did  they  get  over  here  in  the  shape 
of  “  old  bogie?  ”  Perhaps  it  is  our  ignorance  which  is  at  fault; 
but,  if  so,  it  is  not  wholly  culpable  ignorance.  Mr.  Thrupp  should 
at  least  have  vouchsafed  to  enlighten  us  with  a  reference.  But, 
generally,  Mr.  Thrupp’s  fault  is  not  so  much  inaccuracy  or 
ignorance,  as  a  sort  of  general  weakness.  He  has  read  a  great  deal, 
but  he  cannot  use  what  he  has  read.  He  is  another  example  of 
evidently  very  industrious  and  well-meaning  men  wholly  mis¬ 
taking  the  extent  of  their  own  powers. 


LES  ETRANGLEURS  DE  L’lNDE.* 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  play  which  was  produced  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  theatre,  at  Paris,  and  has, 
we  believe,  been  very  successful.  Those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  see  it  •will  have  the  liveliest  sense  of  its  merits,  but, 
poor  as  reading  is  as  compared  with  seeing,  it  is  worth  reading  as 
a  good  specimen  of  what  the  French  can  do  in  the  drama  of 
incident.  The  author,  M.  Garand,  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  got  in 
the  largest  amount  of  incident  that  the  most  exorbitant  habitue 
of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  could  demand.  But  this  is  not  all. 
He  has  got  in  his  incident  scientifically.  He  enables  us  to  construct 
or  to  exemplify  a  theory  of  incident  writing.  We  evolve  out  of 
his  pages  the  true  aim  which  an  incident  writer  should  set  before 
him.  Quantity  is,  of  course,  the  great  thing,  and  quantity  M.  Garand 
can  command  in  the  amplest  degree.  But  there  must  be  something 
more  than  quantity.  In  order  to  keep  the  incidents  within  the 
region  of  the  comprehensible,  there  must  be  a  constant  recurrence 
to  certain  outward,  formal,  and  often  conventional  signs,  by 
which  the  spectator  can,  in  familiar  language,  know  where  he 
is.  There  must  be  a  sort  of  truth  of  local  colouring.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  artist  must  reserve  for  himself  the  greatest  lati¬ 
tude,  even  where  he  thus  descends  to  the  region  of  facts.  He  must 
show  that,  alth'ough  he  uses  the  recognised  means  of  giving  his 
airy  nothings  a  fixedness  that  makes  them  appreciable,  he  yet  con¬ 
trols  the  facts  he  employs,  and  sports  through  them  with  the 
freedom  of  genius.  This  play  deserves  a  short  notice,  to  illustrate 
how  the  process  can  be  carried  on  by  an  imaginative  Frenchman. 
It  offers  us  the  great  advantage  of  examining  the  construction  of 
the  incident-drama  where  the  scenes  are  laid  in  regions  familiar 
to  us.  We  can  detect  the  truth  of  local  colouring,  and  admire 
the  erratic  audacity  of  the  playwright’s  fancy,  when  it  is  in  British 
India  and  in  Scotland  that  the  personages  of  the  drama  act  and 
talk. 

The  Etrangleurs  de  l’lnde  are  the  Thugs,  and  the  play  opens 
with  a  prologue  of  a  terrific  character,  in  which  a  great  native 
prince  and  his  attendant  Thugs  murder  a  young  English  couple, 
and  only  save  their  daughter  in  order  that  she  may  be  brought  up 
by  a  female  fiend  named  Kisna,  as  a  future  victim  to  the  destroy¬ 
ing  Deity,  Siva.  Twenty  years  then  elapse,  and  the  play  proper 
begins.  This  prologue  is  not  bad,  as  a  contrivance  of  art.  It  puts 
the  audience  in  a  strangling  frame  of  mind  from  the  outset ;  it 
reveals  the  custom  of  the  great  Indian  princes  of  the  interior  to’  go 
on  wrecking  expeditions  with  Thugs,  and  it  lets  us  know  that 
Mindha,  the  heroine  of  the  play,  is  not  really  Penjab’s  child.  The 
play  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  palace  of  the  Governor-General  at 
Calcutta,  who  is  on  the  point  of  giving  a  great  ball.  He  enters,- 
attended  by  a  doctor  bearing*  the  eminently  English  name  of 
Monreal,  and  an  official  called  Vilson.  They  inform  him  that  his 
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nephew,  George  Sydney,  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  because  he 
cannot  obtain  the  hand  of  Penjab’s  daughter,  Mindha,  and  the 
Governor-General  replies  that  he  has  himself  tried  to  bring 
the  alliance  about,  because  it  is  a  policy  he  has  adopted  to  bind 
the  native  princes  by  new  ties.  George  appears,  and,  de¬ 
clining  to  dance,  declares  his  burning  passion  for  Mindha  to 
a  group  of  English  ladies.  Suddenly  drums  are  heard,  and 
Penjab  himself  appears,  leading  on  Mindha,  all  glittering  with 
jewels.  And  now  comes  in  a  touch  of  the  master  of  incident. 
This  arrival  of  a  native  prince  suddenly  by  night,  with  his  daughter, 
in  Calcutta,  is  a  little  imaginative.  We  are  soaring  into  the  un¬ 
familiar  regions  of  the  poetically  possible.  M.  Garand  feels  he 
must  bring  us  back  to  our  bearings.  He  must  tone  down  the 
freedom  of  his  incidents  by  a  little  local  and  special  truth,  so  he 
makes  the  Governor-General  present  to  Penjab,  first,  the  Portuguese, 
then  the  Dutch,  and  then  the  French  Consul.  To  the  Dutch  the 
Prince  makes  the  following  courteous  and  instructive  observation : — 
“  It  is  right  to  begin  with  Portujab.  Two  of  your  countrymen, 
Barthelemy  Deas  and  Vasco  di  Gama,  opened  the  way  to  India 
for  Europe.”  This,  and  observations  of  a  like  nature  addressed 
to  the  Dutchman  and  the  Frenchman,  make  us  feel  our  stand¬ 
point.  We  know  that  we  are  in  historical  India;  and  we  are 
therefore  prepared  to  see  the  author  again  exert  his  fancy,  and 
introduce  Penjab  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  George  Sydney, 
with  a  secret  purpose  of  bringing  him,  by  her  means,  to  utter 
destruction. 

Some  terrific  scenes  then  follow,  in  which  the  lurid  imagination 
of  the  dramatist  runs  riot.  There  are  secret  caves,  and  choruses  of 
priestesses  singing  the  most  dreadful  hymns  to  the  most  thrilling 
music,  and  Thugs  going  and  coming  and  strangling  without  cessa¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  part  of  the 
play,  for  we  find  nothing  but  an  overflowing  wealth  of  incident, 
and  it  is  not  the  abundance  of  incident  that  we  admire.  We  get 
much  more  what  we  prize  in  the  third  act,  where  the  scene  is 
suddenly  shifted  to  Scotland.  The  Crimean  war  is  just  over,  and 
Sydney  has  been  fighting  against  the  Russians,  leaving  at  his 
ancestral  home  his  “  Countess  ”  Mindha  and  his  little  daughter 
Mary.  It  appears  that  Mindha,  who  is  accompanied  and 
watched  by  the  fiend  Ivisna,  cannot  make  up  her  mind 
whether  she  ought  to  love  or  hate  her  ohild.  She  is 
a  mother,  but  she  has  vowed  to  Siva  that  she  will  extirpate 
everything  that  has  the  European  taint  about  it.  This 
leads  the  humble  retainers  of  the  castle  to  be  free  in  their  com¬ 
ments  on  her  unnatural  coldness.  More  especially,  a  certain  female, 
named  Gretly,  confides  to  another  female,  with  the  equally  com¬ 
mon  Scotch  name  of  Neomi,  how  much  more  blest  she  is  in  her 
own  two  children,  Toby  and  Jane.  These  innocents  appear  on  the 
stage  to  confirm  ber  statement.  They  begin  talking  of  the  kisses 
of  mothers,  and  Jane  recalls  the  saying,  that  children  die  whose 
mothers  do  not  kiss  them.  Toby  replies  that  they,  at  least,  need 
not  fear  death  on  this  account, ;  to  which  Jane  answers  ener¬ 
getically,  “Dam,  Toby,  c’est  pour  nous  fortifier.”  “  Damn  it,  Toby, 
the  saying  only  reassures  us.”  There  is  no  touch  in  the  play  that 
seems  to  us  more  artistic.  There  is  the  purest  mixture  of  prose  and 
poetry,  of  the  unfamiliar  and  the  familiar.  Toby  is  not  a  common 
Scotch  name,  nor  do  little  Scotch  peasant  girls  usually  employ 
expressions  equivalent  to  cost  pour  nous  fortifier.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  appears  quite  naturally,  and  with  the  light 
artlessness  of  art,  the  national  monosyllable  “  dam,”  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  sentence,  and  we  are  at  once  transported  to  British 
ground. 

Events  then  hurry  in  rapid  succession.  Sydney  returns, 
Mindha,  overcome  hy  her  feelings,  owns  her  love  for  him, 
and  turns  Christian,  and  Sydney  is  just  going  to  write  to 
the  Queen  in  person,  to  resign  his  commission,  when  a  de¬ 
spatch  from  the  Admiralty  arrives  informing  him  that  the 
Indian  mutiny  has  broken  out,  and  that  he  must  go  to  India 
at  once.  He  and  Mindha  go  there;  she  falls  again  under  the 
power  of  her  father,  and,  by  an  ingenious  device,  he  uses  her 
affection  for  her  child,  which  he  places  under  the  muzzle  of  a 
cannon,  to  make  her  renounce  her  husband  and  go  mad.  The  siege 
of  Delhi  commences,  and  Penjab,  Mindha,  Sydney,  the  Doctor 
Monreal,  and  the  Reverend  Murray,  a  model  clergyman,  who 
appears  when  any  very  improving  scenes  are  to  take  place,  are  all 
within  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  Englishmen  are  prisoners,  and 
have  been  preserved  in  order  to  be  made  fat  enough  to  be  accept¬ 
able  victims  to  the  angry  and  hungry  gods  of  India.  The  Doctor 
has  also  been  found  useful  professionally,  and  he  inspires  terror 
by  striking  with  an  instantaneously  fatal  attack  of  typhus  a 
wretched  native,  who  pronounces  him  fed  up  enough.  At  last 
Mindha  reappears,  and  a  tumultuous  crowd  implores  her  to 
save  India,  and  rescue  Delhi  from  the  besiegers. 

The  fifth  act  must  be  noisy  on  the  stage,  and  must  fill  the 
house  with  the  most  delightful  smell  of  gunpowder.  The 
cannon  boom  throughout,  and  the  rolling  of  drums,  and 
the  cries  of  the  excited  populace  never  cease.  Mindha  and 
Penjah  specially  engage  in  a  duel  of  wits,  Penjab  trying  to  force 
Mindha  to  sacrifice  the  English  prisoners  as  victims  to  Siva,  and 
Mindha  opposing  him.  At  last  Penjab  has  the  best  of  it,  and 
Mindha  is  forced  to  yield,  when  Penjab,  to  complete  his  triumph, 
informs  Mindha  that  she  is  no  child  of  his,  and  that  her  real  father 
was  strangled  by  him  twenty  years  ago.  A  bright  idea  now  seizes 
her.  If  Penjab  is  not  her  father,  why  should  he  not  be  sacrificed  P 
She  addresses  the  people,  and  informs  them  that  the  victim  whom 
Siva  really  demands  is  Penjab.  The  prince  perceives  the  game  to 
be  up,  and  kills  himself  with  his  dagger,  on  which  the  reverend 


Murray  steps  forward  and  recalls  us  to  the  solid  ground  of  Christian 
principle,  by  exclaiming,  “  This  man  worshipped  the  god  of  ven¬ 
geance  ;  we  humbly  worship  the  God  of  mercy.”  The  curtain 
falls  on  the  “  Panorama  of  the  taking  of  Delhi.” 


LIFE  OF  BISHOP  BOWEN.* 

HERE  is  so  much  that  is  distasteful  in  nearly  all  modern 
religious  biographies  that  we  confess  we  look  askance  at 
every  fresh  specimen  of  the  class.  The  bulky  volume  now  before 
us  is  very  unattractive  in  its  style  and  treatment.  We  have  here 
the  usual  sectarian  phraseology,  the  common  exaggeration,  and,  of 
course,  a  multitude  of  quotations  from  journals  and  letters  never 
meant  (we  hope)  to  meet  the  public  eye,  the  publication  of  which 
seems  to  us  an  almost  unpardonable  offence  against  good  taste  and 
right  feeling.  If  a  man  writes  a  religious  diary  for  his  own  exclu¬ 
sive  use  and  profit,  it  is  something  like  treachery  to  him  for  his 
survivors  to  publish  it.  If  the  journal,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
pm-porting  to  be  private,  was  really  meant  for  the  world,  not  only 
is  it  of  necessity  dishonest  and  worthless,  but  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
readers  before  whom  it  comes  under  false  pretences.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  say  to  which  class  Bishop  Bowen’s  diaries  belong ;  for 
he  avowedly  followed  a  bad  example,  and  he  was  educated  in  a 
school  of  religionists  whose  moral  sense  in  this  particular  has  been 
blunted  by  a  long  course  of  vicious  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
judging  from  the  general  manliness  and  uprightness  of  his 
character,  we  incline  to  think  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
this  unseemly  revelation  of  his  most  private  thoughts  to  the 
world.  As  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  serious  drawbacks  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  memoir  before  us  must  be  described  as  not 
undeserving  a  perusal.  The  subject  of  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  very  single-minded  and  earnest  man ;  and  a  life  well 
spent,  and  nobly  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  duty,  deserved  a 
record.  It  is  not  Bishop  Bowen’s  fault  that  the  story  of  his  life 
has  been  spoilt  in  the  telling.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
deterred  by  the  ten-ible  prolixity  of  these  pages,  and  the  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  not  imamiable,  sectarianism  of  the  biographer,  will 
find  much  to  admire  in  the  character  and  labours  of  this  devoted 
missionary  bishop.  Besides  which,  it  is  psychologically  not  a 
little  interesting  to  trace  how  much  better  the  mau  was  than  his 
system  of  thought,  and  to  see  how  a  real  experience  of  men  and 
things  was  rescuing  him  from  many  of  the  narrow  prejudices  in 
which  he  had  been  trained,  and  leading  him  to  a  wider  and  more 
charitable  appreciation  of  religious  truth. 

John  Bowen,  the  son  of  a  retired  military  officer  and  his  third 
wife,  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire  in  1815.  Among  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  childhood,  which  are  recorded  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  religious  biography,  his  sister  enlarges  on  the  “noisy 
demonstrations  ”  on  his  part  which  followed  upon  “  the  old- 
fashioned  punishment  of  a  whipping  ”  when  he  was  four  years  old ; 
and  she  thinks  it  worth  while  to  describe  some  sermons  which 
he  preached  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  when  playing  at  church, 
with  his  pinafore,  hind  part  before,  for  a  surplice !  At 
twenty,  having  the  choice  set  before  him  of  an  education  at 
Cambridge  for  holy  orders,  or  of  emigration  to  Canada,  he 
chose  the  latter,  and  was  soon  settled  on  a  farm  of  about  1 60  acres 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  His  letters  home,  from  which  large 
extracts  are  given,  are  cheerful  and  hearty;  and  some  passages 
from  his  diary,  confessedly  written  in  conformity  with  the  “  direc¬ 
tions  for  keeping  a  minute  personal  journal,”  which  he  found  in  a 
book  called  the  Young  Christian ,  show  not  only  strong  religious 
feelings,  but  the  somewhat  artificial  channel  in  which  they  were 
directed.  Having  volunteered  into  a  militia  regiment  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Upper  Canada  in  1838,  he  abandoned 
farming  and  began  to  think  of  returning  to  England.  After  a 
short  visit  home  in  1 840,  he  was  recalled  to  Canada  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  looking  after  his  property,  and  was  wrecked  off  N  ewfound- 
land  on  his  outward  voyage.  He  once  more  took  to  farming,  but 
without  much  heart  in  it.  All  through  life  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  victim  of  the  most  superstitious  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  For  instance,  he  never  lunched  at  a  friend’s  house  on  a 
Sunday  without  an  apology.  Sometimes  he  justifies  himself  in 
his  journal  by  remembering  that  our  Saviour  “  brake  bread  ”  on 
the  Sabbath  in  the  house  of  the  rich  Pharisee ;  but  in  one  place 
his  biographer  takes  upon  herself  to  deny,  in  a  footnote,  that  that 
action  was  any  precedent  for  taking  a  meal  in  a  friend’s  house  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.  While  he  was  a  lonely  emigrant  in  Canada  we 
find  him  writing  home  to  his  mother  in  this  strain  : —  “I  hope  you 
will  not  think  I  am  getting  quite  a  heathen,  because  I  have  taken 
an  hour  on  Sunday  to  write  to  you.”  As  if  an  over- worked 
labourer,  as  in  this  very  letter  he  describes  himself,  could  better 
employ  part  of  his  weekly  day  of  rest  than  in  writing  home  to  his 
mother !  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Bowen  became  “  converted,”  we  are 
told,  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Gribble,  a  missionary  clergyman, 
who  was  stationed  near  his  farm.  The  latter,  who  is  a  large  con¬ 
tributor  to  this  biography,  describes  this  event  as  attended  by  a 
“  vision  ”  (which  is  more,  we  observe,  than  Mr.  Bowen  him¬ 
self  ever  ventured  to  say),  and  speaks  of  it  as  “  beyond  the 
limits  even  of  excited  enthusiasm.”  Bowen  himself  fixes  exactly 
the  time  of  the  change  : — “  I  believe  the  new  birth  took  place  in 
me  March  6,  1 842.”  Now  he  became  more  than  ever  dissatisfied 
with  his  life  as  a  settler.  He  sold  his  farm,  returned  to  England, 
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and  entered  himself  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  an  under¬ 
graduate.  Here  the  choral  service,  and  the  surplices,  and  the 
ceremonial  at  first  much  disquieted  him.  Very  lengthy  ex¬ 
tracts  are  given  from  his  journal  during  his  university  course ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  marvellous,  when  one  reads  them  critically,  to 
think  that  any  one  can  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  to  the 
world  such  vapid  and  twaddling  comments  on  Scripture  as  are  to 
be  found  in  these  daily  entries.  We  notice  one  sensible  remark, 
however,  though  its  occurrence  makes  us  look  with  considerable 
distrust  on  the  genuineness  of  these  “  private  ”  confessions. 
“  There  is  a  great  snare,”  says  Mr.  Bowen,  in  beginning  a  new 
year,  “even  in  the  simple  act  of  keeping  a  diary.”  Is  the  future 
bishop,  or  his  biographer,  responsible  (we  wonder)  for  a  wonderful 
footnote  in  one  place,  which  declares  that,  “  as  every  scholar 
knows,”  the  word  Waarvpiov  means  “ literally ,  mercy-seat?” 

Before  his  college  career  was  ended,  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
ill-fated  missionary  enterprise  of  Captain  Gardiner  to  Patagonia ; 
but  after  much  deliberation  the  oner  was  declined.  At  last, 
in  the  autumn  of  1 846,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Longley, 
of  Ripon  —  not  without  some  questionable  evasion  of  his  theolo¬ 
gical  views  in  the  preliminary  examination.  Soon  after  this  he 
succeeded  to  a  fortune  on  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  then  proposed 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  that  he  should  undertake,  under 
the  auspices  of  that  body,  but  at  his  own  expense,  a  journey  of  mis¬ 
sionary  inspection,  being  prepared  to  devote  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  annually  to  that  duty.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Bowen  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  visit 
various  missionary  stations  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 
Some  of  the  records  of  this  journey  form,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  volume  under  review ;  but  exception 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  the  hasty  and  uncharitable  judgment  which 
he  passed  on  every  manifestation  of  Christianity  with  which  he 
came  into  contact  which  did  not  exactly  harmonize  with  his  own 
standard.  However,  he  is  candid  enough  in  one  place  to  write  as 
follows  : —  “  There  was  little  or  no  devotion  or  reverence  in  the 
service  ;  the  people  here  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  either  one  or  the 
other,  and,  indeed,  in  this  respect  they  resemble  for  the  most  part 
our  Protestant  friends.”  At  Jerusalem  he  studied  Arabic,  and 
read  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  his  Mahometan  teacher,  as  a 
means  of  converting  him.  Here  we  find  him  apologizing  for  a 
short  (!)  sermon.  “  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,”  he  says,  “  but  I  was 
fearful  of  wearying  the  congregation  by  being  more  than  forty 
minutes.”  At  Constantinople  Mr.  Bowen  called  on  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  and  wrote  thus  in  his  journal: — “Meeting  with  any 
one  of  such  exalted  rank  is  a  new  experience  for  me ;  I  trust 
it  may  not  be  a  snare.”  However,  in  spite  of  these  blemishes, 
the  single-mindedness  and  sincerity  and  amiability  of  the 
traveller  are  very  apparent  in  these  extracts ;  and  Mr. 
Layard,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Mosul,  contributes 
to  this  volume  a  warm  eulogium  upon  his  character.  “His 


manly, 


straightforward 


bearing,”  he 


says,  “  his  complete 


freedom  from  intolerance,  his  consideration  for  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others,  and  his  sincere,  unaffected  Christianity, 
elicited  the  utmost  deference  and  respect.  The  position  which  he 
so  rapidly  gained  was  specially  remarkable  in  the  contrast  it 
afforded  with  that  which  others  who  had  been  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sionary  labours  in  Bagdad  had  unfortunately  held.”  "We  do  not 
find  among  these  extracts  any  very  new  or  important  conclusions 
as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  countries  which  Mr.  Bowen 
visited.  If  he  presented  any  formal  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
Society  which  gave  him  his  commission,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  was  not  made  public  in  the  present  volume. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem  from  Bagdad,  Mr.  Bowen  took  charge, 
for  a  time,  of  a  Protestant  congregation  at  Nazareth,  and  finally 
returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  1 8  5 1 .  In  the  following  year 
he  became  Rector  of  Orton  Longueville  in  Huntingdonshire.  Here 
his  energies  found  insufficient  scope,  and  his  biographer  thinks 
that  this  part  of  his  clerical  life  was  the  least  happy  and  least 
useful,  although  he  worked  very  hard  in  promoting  the  secular  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  few  parishioners.  Getting  soon 
tired  of  this  narrow  sphere  of  duty,  Mr.  Bowen  returned  to 
Palestine  in  1854,  and  undertook  a  mission  at  Nablous  (the 
Sichem  of  the  Old  Testament),  where  he  strove  hard  to  introduce 
proper  oil-presses,  threshing-machines,  and  ploughs,  and  to  further 
in  every  possible  way  the  material  civilization  of  the  people. 
While  he  was  here,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  visited  Nablous ; 
and  this  was  how  Mr.  Bowen  prepared  for  his  coming:  —  “I 
pitched  my  tent  by  the  Well  of  Jacob,  ornamented  it  with  a  little 
Belgic  flag,  spread  a  new  carpet  inside,  and  placed  on  it  a  Bible 
open  at  John  iv. ;  in  fact,  did  everything  to  make  the  visit  of  His 
Royal  Highness  interesting  and  agreeable.”  Probably  the  Duke 
would  much  rather  have  seen  Jacob’s  Well  without  the  Protestant 
missionary  as  a  cicerone.  After  a  few  months,  Mr.  Bowen,  who 
was  never  long  satisfied  in  one  place,  once  more  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Nablous  mission  immediately  languished,  besides 
suffering  much  from  a  fanatical  outbreak  of  the  Moslems  against 
the  Christians.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bowen  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  obtaining  personal  influence  over  Orientals ;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  when,  in  1 8  5  7,  he  received  the  offer  of  the  fatal  Bishopric 
of  Sierra  Leone,  it  was  generally  felt  that  Ills  proper  sphere  of  duty 
would  have  been  Syria,  rather  than  the  deadly  coast  of  Africa. 
But  he  considered  the  offer  as  a  divine  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  it,  though  he  well  knew  the  dangers  of  the  climate.  Before 
sailing  for  his  diocese,  Dr.  Bowen  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  Arrived  at  Freetown,  the  new  Bishop 
threw  himself  into  his  work  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  dis¬ 


regarding  the  cautions  which  older  residents  suggested  as  to 
over-exertion  under  an  African  sim.  Thus  he  walked  to  church 
on  Sundays,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  and  visited  the  distant 
stations  of  his  diocese  without  much  regard  to  the  rains  and  the 
unhealthy  seasons.  With  the  same  practical  temper  which  he  had 
shown  in  Syria,  we  find  him  trying  to  obtain  from  the  Manchester 
Cotton  Supply  Association  a  Macartney  gin  for  the  use  of  his 
people.  It  would  have  been  well  had  his  wise  suggestion  _  of 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  cotton  been  more  thoroughly  carried 
out.  Within  seven  months  of  his  arrival  at  Freetown,  the  Bishop 
had  his  first  attack  of  African  fever ;  which,  in  a  letter  home,  he 
tries  to  credit  to  his  own  imprudence,  and  not  to  the  climate.  In 
another  month  he  was  a  widower,  Mrs.  Bowen  having  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  still-born  child.  Suffering  himself  from  frequent 
attacks  of  fever,  the  Bishop  now  worked  harder  than  ever.  His 
letters  tell  of  jom-neysto  Lagos,  Bonny,  and  Abeokuta,  of  frequent 
visitations,  catechizings,  ordinations,  and  confirmations.  “There 
was  no  time  to  think  of  taking  necessary  care  of  himself,  even  if 
he  had  been  the  man  to  'do  it.”  As  a  natural  consequence,  he 
succumbed  to  fever  in  May  1859,  having  held  the  see  less  than 
two  years.  The  memoir  of  so  hearty  and  devoted  a  missionary 
cannot  be  read  without  interest  and  profit.  We  may  have  our 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sending  a  succession  of  men  to  certain 
death  at  Sierra  Leone;  but  there  is  no  question  that  one  like 
Bishop  Bowen,  who  abandoned  a  position  of  wealth  and  dignity  in 
England  for  that  fatal  post,  acted  from  the  highest  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty.  Few  heroes  of  modern  biography  have  better  deserved 
a  record  of  their  lives  and  labours  than  this  zealous  prelate.  We 
can  only  repeat  our  regret  that  the  memoir  is  not  shorter  and 
better. 


“WOMAN’S  LIFE.”* 

THERE  are  two  conceptions  'of  woman’s  life.  One  is  to  ply 
the  needle,  order  dinner,  and  pay  the  weekly  bills.  This, 
we  submit,  is  a  conception  sound  in  theory  and  true  in  fact. 
The  other  is  that  in  which  she  is  represented  as  the  victim  of  all 
manner  of  strange  and  impossible  vicissitudes.  Hers  is  a 
chequered  career  in  which  there  is  no  repose  or  domestic  enjoy¬ 
ment.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  one  long  spasm.  She  must 
fall  in  love  as  no  one  ever  yet  did  fall  in  love.  She  must  contract 
a  marriage  as  no  marriage  ever  was  or  will  be  contracted. 
She  must  be  tortured  and  torture  herself  in  a  thousand  ways 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  female  intellect  alone  can  imagine. 
As  a  protest  against  the  notion  that  her  speciality  lies  in  the 
directi  on  of  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery,  she  is  made  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  female  Ulysses,  and  travel  far  and  wide  —  if  possible  to 
seats  of  war  —  with  the  profoundest  indifference  to  pounds, 
shillings,  pence,  and  propriety.  The  “  intention  ”  of  all  this  is 
easy  enough  to  detect.  Out  of  these  fiery  trials  woman  uniformly 
comes  superior.  A  being  who  can  do  and  suffer  so  much  is  the 
equal  of  man,  and  was  clearly  never  intended  by  Providence  to 
solve  the  petty  problems  of  the  household.  She  is  formed  for  the 
stern  realities  of  life,  not  its  soft  domesticities.  Let  others  re¬ 
gard  boiled  mutton  and  teething  babies.  Here  is  the  depositary 
of  a  much  more  exalted  mission. 

To  which  of  these  two  conceptions  of  “woman’s  work”  Mrs. 
Briscoe  inclines,  we  leave  her  readers  to  determine.  Coupling  the 
fact  that  her  story  is  laid  in  Ireland,  and  has  what  local  colouring 
a  few  of  the  stalest  Irish  legends  can  impart,  with  the  views  of 
life  which  she  propounds  in  these  pages,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  her  ideal  of  the  heroic  in  woman  is  derived  from  a  lady  whose 
case  figured  -  last  year  so  prominently  before  the  Dublin  Courts. 
That  we  are  reviewing  the  work  of  a  daughter  of  Erin,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  from  the  partiality  evinced  by  the  authoress  for 
“will”  and  “would”  where  the  less  cultivated  Anglo-Saxon 
would  write  “  shall  ”  or  “  should.”  We  are  introduced  to  a  little 
paradise  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  inhabited  by  the  family  of 
a  “broken  merchant,”  Mr.  Gerald  Erskine,  subject  to  very  gloomy 
fits.  Four  daughters,  three  of  whom  were  lovely,  and  one  a  pious 
invalid,  together  with  Mrs.  Erskine,  terribly  given  to  improve  the 
!  occasion,  complete  the  circle.  The  love  affairs  of  the  young 
people  furnish  the  staple  of  these  two  volumes.  There  is  a  certain 
General  Hartleigh,  aged  57,  very  proud  and  despotic,  who  had 
helped  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  money  matters.  Naturally  enough, 
on  his  proposing  to  Madeleine  Erskine,  the  second  daughter,  aged 
1 8,  he  is  refused ;  but  that  young  lady  is  persuaded  by  her  father, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  be  then  and  there  married  to  the  detested 
General,  who  carries  off  his  bride  to  his  seat  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  other  inmates  of  Hartleigh  Manor  are  Mrs.  Maynard, 
the  General’s  aunt,  and  Charles  Maynard,  his  heir  presumptive. 
Mrs.  Maynard  was  really  a  wonderful  woman : — 

She  belonged  to  an  age  now  nearly  obsolete,  when  superstition  held  en¬ 
thralled  the  hearts  of  most  ladies  —  those  good  old  times  of  “  Minerva 
Press”  memory  —  when  romance  and  sentiment  were  paramount  *  above 
reality  and  common  sense.  She  abounded  in  stories  and  tales  that  were  not 
the  less  pleasing  from  the  wild  and  romantic  halo  which  she  threw  around 
them.  She  saw  omens  and  indications  of  fate  in  everything.  There  was 
nothing  particular  that  ever  happened  to  her  but  she  declared  that  she  had 
had  some  previous  warning  of  it ;  her  dreams  were  marvellous,  and  were 
regularly  noted  and  believed ;  and  she  could  not  be  induced  to  turn  even  a 
stocking  right  side  out  if  chance  had  made  her  put  it  on  the  wrong  way. 

Her  son,  who  is  a  young  officer  borne  from  India  on  leave, 
proceeds  to  fall  in  love  with  Madeleine,  bis  sympathies  being  en- 
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enlisted  in  lier  behalf  by  the 'abominable  treatment  she  receives 
from  her  brutal  husband.  The  following  scene  discloses  a  state  of 
things  ripening,  to  all  appearance,  for  the  manipulation  of  Sir  Cress- 
well  Cresswell :  — 

You,  Madeleine,  are  my  first  care,  my  only  object,  my  best  beloved.  Will 
you  not  believe  me  ? 

Gladly,  fully,  and  entirely,  Charlie.  The  love  for  me  will  be  to  me  a 
blessing  and  happiness  ;  you  will  be  the  only  sufferer. 

How  so  ? 

You  will  not  think  of  marrying  ? 

Never. 

And  you  will  be  ever  and  always  lone  and  lonely  ? 

Even  so,  I  am  content. 

Be  it  so,  dearest  Charlie ;  friend,  brother,  cousin,  all  in  one. 

“  Ever  and  always  lone  and  lonely,”  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  of  writing  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Briscoe’s  pages.  Affairs  are 
brought  to  a  crisis  between  Madeleine  and  the  General  by  his 
pitching,  in  the  course  of  an  evening  party  at  Lord  Fleming’s,  a 
pack  of  cards  at  her  head  and  a  candle  into  her  lap,  for  trumping 
her  partner’s  trick,  that  partner  being  himself.  “While  the 
furious  elements  devoured  the  light  materials  in  which  she  was 
clothed,  he  scolded,  raved,  and  cursed  after  the  most  fiendish 
manner,  till,  quite  exhausted  with  passion,  he  sank  back  on  the 
sofa,  a  prey  to  the  most  intolerable  anguish  from  a  blow  he  had 
inadvertently  given  to  his  gouty  foot.”  This  pleasant  scene  con¬ 
cluded,  Madeleine  returned  home  in  a  close  carriage  with  Charles 
Maynard,  who,  in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  proposes  an  elope¬ 
ment.  The  virtuous  woman  of  real  life  would  have  recoiled  from 
the  tempter ;  but  Madeleine  is  in  no  way  shocked,  though  she 
declines,  on  grounds  of  expediency  alone,  to  fly  with  him.  This 
is  just  the  kind  of  circumstance  which,  in  the  authoress’s  view, 
forms  the  staple  of  “woman’s  life.”  Dishonourable  proposals 
ought  to  be  taken  very  quietly,  and  not  permitted  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  any  well-regulated  mind.  On  their  next  meeting, 
Charles  “  encircled  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  a  reverential 
kiss  upon  her  forehead,  as  a  brother  gay  and  gladsome  at  the 
sight  of  a  recovered  sister  would  have  done.” 

The  reader  will  be  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  pitching  candle¬ 
sticks  at  his  wife  was  the  General’s  way  of  showing  his  deep,  and 
literally  ardent,  love  for  her;  and  that  “  under  the  mask  of  harsh¬ 
ness  and  tyrannical  oppression  he  hid  a  love  such  as  man  never 
felt  before  for  woman.”  In  the  interest  of  the  sex,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  attachments  so  remarkably  demonstrative  are  very  rare 
indeed.  Madeleine,  at  all  events,  did  not  view  incremation  in  the 
light  of  a  love-token,  and  very  sensibly  packed  up  her  things  to 
return  to  her  mother’s  roof,  when  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  the  part¬ 
ing  moment  brings  the  General  to  a  more  rational  frame  of  mind. 
His  wife  relents,  and  consents  to  stop ;  and  shortly  after,  his  death 
removes  the  only  obstacle  to  his  wife’s  union  with  her  lover. 

We  have  traced  Madeleine’s  fortunes  to  the  end,  because  they 
have  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  those  of  her  sisters.  Helen, 
her  eldest  sister,  has  for  lover  a  young  curate,  who  aided  “  in  de¬ 
livering  the  momentous  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  little  Protestant 
community  in  the  parish  where  Cliff  Cottage  was  situated.”  Like 
most  curates,  he  was  poor — destitute  of  interest,  “  that  bugbear  in 
our  Protestant  establishment.”  Of  his  mental  gifts  there  could  be 
no  doubt :  — 

He  was  something  of  a  botanist,  a  good  geologist  and  naturalist,  and 
enabled  to  draw  knowledge  and  wisdom  not  only  from  the  study  of  ancient 
Greece  and  her  wisdom,,  great  Rome,  and  her  senates  and  forum,  but  from 
the  investigation  of  each  insect  that  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  each  flower  that 
perfumed  the  gale,  or  every  pebble  he  trod  under  foot. 

Unfortunately,  he  was  cursed  with  an  overfond  and  worldly 
mother,  who  wished  him  to  marry  a  rich  young  lady,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  bullied  him  by  a  series  of  convulsive  fits  into  giving  up  Helen 
and  dying  of  consumption.  Helen  ends  by  being  an  old  maid — in 
the  Briscovian  tongue,  “  one  of  that  blessed  sisterhood  which  in 
mercy  is  sent  to  walk  alone  upon  the  earth.” 

Martha,  the  youngest  and  only  remaining  able-bodied  sister, 
bestowed  her  young  affections  on  Lord  Henry  Anstruther,  the 
•second  son  of  the  Earl. of  Albin,  and  in  whose  veins  “the  blood  of 
all  the  Howards  ”  ran.  The  contagion  of  Mr.  Bug’s  example  is 
evidently  spreading  among  that  crop  of  novelists  who  have  nothing 
to  gain  or  to  lose  by  their  literary  performances.  In  this  instance 
the  allusion  to  the  Howards  is  so  gratuitous,  that  we  can  only 
interpret  it  as  a  clumsy  attempt  to  compliment  the  present 
Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Certain  we  are  that  the  noble  house 
of  which  he  is  the  head  would  disown  all  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Coimtess  of  Albin.  The  leaven  of  pride,  we 
read,  was  so  mixed  up  in  her  noble  formation ,  that  she  seemed 
to  deem  the  earth  that  carried  her  on  its  surface  unworthy  of  the 
honour.  Her  eldest  son  was  imbecile,  but  that  had  had  no  “  chas¬ 
tening  power ;  ”  she  had  lost  a  beautiful  daughter  suddenly,  and 
that  had  had  “no  soothing  effect;  ”  and  she  had  buried  her  fond 
and  excellent  mother  “  without  a  tear  or  a  regret.”  But  the  pride 
of  this  coronetted  layer  of  quartz  or  granite  was  displayed  most 
curiously  of  all  in  her  household  arrangements.  She  could  never 
stoop  to  the  degradation  of  meeting  one  of  her  flunkeys  in  the 
passages  of  her  own  house,  and  consequently  a  series  of  cells  or 
recesses  were  cut  in  the  walls,  into  which  the  affrighted  menials 
bounded  whenever  they  heard  her  ladyship  approach.  Such  a 
woman,  it  will  be  surmised,  did  not  hear  of  her  favourite  son’s 
engagement  to  a  penniless  girl  without  the  utmost  indignation. 
What  she  actually  said  was  this : — 

An  Irish  girl !  Enough !  too  much  of  that.  A  penniless  one,  monstrous ! 
Beauty,  pho !  Sense,  ridiculous !  Connexion,  improbable !  It  is  all  a  farce 
—  something  that  must  be  put  a  stop  to  —  nothing  more. 

These  incoherent  expletives  were  of  no  avail.  The  lovers 


are  secretly  united.  On  the  eve  of  leaving  for  the  Crimea, 
whither  he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment,  Lord  Henry  writes  to 
avow  his  marriage.  The  style  of  his  letter  is  something  quite 
unique.  “  Will  you,”  he  writes  to  his  father,  “suffer  me  to  depart 
!  unsupported  by  your  blessing,  unaided  by  your  affection  P  No, 
i  dear  honoured  author  of  my  being,  such  will  not  be  the  case. 
You  will  permit  me  to  fall  at  your  feet  with  my  young  wife,  and 
allow  us  to  share  together  a  full  comforting  and  consoling  pardon.” 
No  answer,  of  course,  was  vouchsafed  to  this  appeal  by  Lord  Albin 
or  my  lady,  “who  would  not  seek  an  entrance  into  heaven 
itself  if  it  was  to  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  everyday 
beings,  creatures  whose  mortal  clay  would  come  near  to  her  and  sully 
her  nobility.”  One  night  Lord  Henry  received  a  fearful  wound 
in  the  trenches  round  Sebastopol.  His  life  was  almost  despaired 
of,  but  “he  prayed  the  surgeons  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  vital 
spark  alive  till  the  happiness  of  seeing  Lady  Henry  was  granted  to 
him.”  She  was  hastily  summoned  from  Malta,  not  to  receive  his 
last  breath,  but  to  nurse  him  through  his  illness.  Meantime  word 
was  carried  to  Lord  Albin  “  of  the  mangled  state  of  his  son.”  That 
nobleman  was  in  London,  “where  State  matters,”  we  are  informed, 
“  were  at  issue,  and  it  required  the  concentrated  energies  of  the 
clear-headed  portion  of  the  Ministry  to  enable  Government  to 
grapple  with  them.”  This  is  evidently  a  fine  sketch  of  political 
chaos.  But  we  should  like  to  know  with  whom  State  affairs  were 
at  issue,  and  who  were  in  Mrs.  Briscoe’s  opinion  the  clear-headed, 
and  who  the  addle-pated,  portion  of  the  Ministry  P  The  Earl, 
however,  embarked  at  once  for  the  Crimea,  where  he  arrived  after 
terrible  sea-sickness,  in  time  to  enact  the  part  of  the  heavy  father 
of  drama,  and  accord  his  blessing  and  forgiveness  to  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  To  crown  all,  the  latter  seized  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  him  with  a  bouncing  grandson  in  the  middle  of  the 
camp.  Her  confinement  is  described  with  a  frank  minuteness. 
Lady  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  “that  the  buxom  wife 
of  an  artilleryman  came  unsought  and  voluntarily  offered  to 
nurse  the  child  during  its  mother’s  delicacy  —  a  proposal  gladly 
accepted,  and  most  beneficial  to  the  babe  itself.”  The  whole  party 
return  shortly  after  to  England,  where  Lord  Albin  learned,  for 
the  first  time  “to  value  moral  worth,  and  to  look  upon  the 
middle  stages  of  society  with  respect,  and  a  due  appreciation 
of  its  worth.”  Whether  Lady  Albin  ever  relented,  is  left  in  total 
obscurity.  An  abortive  Nemesis  whirls  her  at  the  tail  of  two 
runaway  ponies  into  a  deep  stone  quarry.  But  she  clearly 
triumphs  over  this,  and  the  last  we  hear  of  her  is  giving  an 
“impromptu  polka”  to  the  fashionable  world  of  the  metropolis. 

The  extracts  we  have  quoted  from  this  work  render  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  much  about  its  style.  To  say  that  it  is  diffuse  and 
inflated  would  really  be  as  far  from  the  truth  as  to  say  that  it  is 
:  clear  and  forcible.  These  pages  present  a  mere  jelly  of  words, 
flavoured  here  and  there  with  a  spice  of  bad  grammar.  As  to  plot, 
there  is  literally  none.  The  respective  attachments  of  the  three 
Miss  Erskines  are  totally  independent  of  and  unconnected  with 
each  other.  The  clumsy  attempt  to  make  their  fortunes  cut  each 
other  like  circles  only  makes  the  parallel  lines  in  which  they  run 
all  the  more  apparent.  Whether  such  portraits  as  Lady  Albin  and 
|  Mrs.  Maynard  are  true  to  nature,  or  whether  they  show  the  most 
;  distant  conception  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  classes 
they  affect  to  represent,  let  the  dispassionate  Saxon  judge.  But 
the  worst  feature  in  this  book  is  its  bad  domestic  morality.  We 
have  read  too  many  lady  novelists  to  wince  under  any  amount  of 
school-girl  gush.  Let  them  continue  to  describe  every  thing  and 
person  in  what  Horace  Walpole  calls  “issirno.”  May  the  shadow 
j  of  their  religious  heroes  and  their  philanthropic  heroines  never  be 
less  !  There  is  generally  this  good  point  in  their  books  —  that  the 
scenes  of  home-life  which  they  unfold  are  more  or  less  like  the 
reality,  and  that  their  tone,  if  not  healthy,  i3,  at  all  events,  in¬ 
nocuous.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  picture  of  woman’s  life 
with  which  we  are  more  immediately  dealing.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  whether  the  parents  or  the  children  depicted  in  these 
pages  are  most  unprincipled.  On  the  whole,  we  give  the  palm 
!  of  vice  to  the  parents,  whose  main  characteristic  is  an  addiction  to 
fits  of  syncope,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  on  their  children  their 
own  selfish  matrimonial  projects.  The  children,  however,  take  their 
revenge  in  secret  marriages  and  post-nuptial  lovers.  We  observe 
from  the  title-page  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  authoress  has 
ventured  into  print.  It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  come 
across  The  Young  Bride ,  by  the  same  pen;  but  judging  from  her 
later  performance,  we  cannot  but  advise  Mrs.  Briscoe  —  in  her 
own  interest  —  to  remain  in  that  “  obscurity  ”  into  which,  at  the 
close  of  this  story,  she  mentions  her  intention  of  “  retiring.’1 


ROBERT  STORY.* 

A  MAN  who  has  been  successively,  or  simultaneously,  a 
shepherd,  ploughman,  private  tutor,  schoolmaster,  fiddler, 
newspaper  contributor  and  editor,  rate  collector,  parish  clerk,  and 
Civil  Servant  in  Somerset  House,  and  all  along  a  poet,  besides 
trying  once  to  be  a  sailor,  must,  on  the  whole,  be  something  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  his  biography  cannot  fail  to  have  the  interest  of 
abrupt  transitions  and  sudden  surprises.  Such  was  Robert  Story. 
When  we  add  to  this  large  variety  of  the  external  phases  of 
human  existence,  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  a  fond  and  feeling 
heart,  a  social  and  genial  temperament,  and  a  firm  bottom  of 
religious  principle  unalloyed  by  cant  or  extravagance,  and  tested  by 
many  severe  crises  of  financial  distress  and  domestic  bereavement, 

*  The  Lyrical  and  Minor  Poems  of  Robert  Story,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  Writings.  By  John  James,  F.S.A.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
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we  must  be  allowed  to  have  before  us  a  man  worthy  of  mark  while 
living,  and  of  memory  when  dead.  A  passing-  trance  of  Deism  in 
the  dreamily-eager  period  of  his  intellectual  development,  and  a 
youthful  sin  of  incontinence  which  charged  his  later  life  with 
embarrassment,  are  all  the  inconsistencies  with  his  better  self 
which  a  candid  examination  of  Story’s  biography  reveals.  No 
doubt  the  examples  of  imprudence,  in  several  rash  steps  which  he 
took  in  quest  of  fame,  or  livelihood,  or  mere  vicissitude  of  task 
and  scene,  are  a  proper  complement  of  his  sanguine  and  uncalcu¬ 
lating  character.  Throughout  his  shiftful  life  a  man  of  small 
means  but  many  friends,  Story  seems  always  to  have  found  the 
amicus  certus  a  substantial  resource  amidst  the  res  inccrta.  If  he 
was  not  backward  to  claim  assistance,  he  found  the  wide  circle 
who  loved  and  admired  him  even  more  ready  to  respond  to  his 
cry  of  distress,  or  to  relieve  it  unsolicited,  than  he  was  to 
invoke  their  aid.  The  fact  that  only  in  a  few  fitful  flashes  did  his 
fame  emerge  from  the  mezzo-tint  of  provincial  celebrity,  is  really 
to  be  set  down  among  the  substantial  successes  of  his  career. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  went  so  far  in  reversing  the  adage  of  the 
“prophet”  in  “his  own  country.”  In  London,  he  was  a  mere 
jovial,  somewhat  thriftless,  Civil  Service  clerk,  with  a  scanty 
inner  circle  of  warm  bosom  friends.  In  all  the  land  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Cheviot-side  he  was  invited,  welcomed,  feted, 
and  caressed,  by  duke,  by  mill-owner,  by  bagman,  by  tapster, 
and  by  peasant.  No  man,  perhaps  also,  has  ever  made  so  much 
real  hard  cash  by  publication  of  poems  b}r  subscription.  His 
canvassing  tours  for  names  were  invariably  successes,  though  not, 
of  course,  equally  remunerative  in  all  cases.  On  one  occasion — 

The  subscription-list  did  not  fill  as  he  expected  ;  but  the  late  Miss  Currer, 
the  amiable  proprietor  of  Eshton  Hall,  and  a  true  friend  of  literacy  merit,  to 
whom  he  had  dedicated  the  work,  somewhat  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
presenting  him  with  twenty  pounds. 

On  the  publication  of  his  longest  poem,  Guthrum  the  Dane,  his 
biographer  remarks : — 

He  dedicated  it,  at  my  suggestion,  to  his  staunch  friend,  Miss  Reaney  of 
Bradford,  now  Mrs.  Thornton,  who  (in  this  and  many  other  instances) 
proved  that  she  was  the  worthy  patroness  of  a  worthy  poet  by  subscribing 
for  eighty  copies. 

Again,  when  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  projected  a  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  his  works,  and  invoked  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  that  nobleman  — 

not  only  gave  permission  for  the  volume  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  but 
suggested  that  it  should  be  adorned  at  his  expense,  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
contents.  .  .  .  The  work  was  printed  in  colours,  by  Messrs.  Pigg  of 
Newcastle,  and  in  a  style  of  beauty  and  magnificence  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  equalled  by  the  provincial  press.  .  .  .  The  mere 
expense  of  adorning  the  work  cost  his  Grace  five  hundred  pounds. 

To  turn  from  the  more  bulky  and  elaborate  to  the  lighter  and 
more  fugitive  pieces  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  these  latter  are 
the  genuine  effusions  of  the  man  in  the  mood  of  the  moment. 
They  consist  of  artless  raptures  evoked  by  the  presence  of  the 
hills,  streams,  woodlands,  birds,  breezes,  and  wild-flowers  of  the 
poet’s  native  scenery,  or  by  the  remembrance  of  the  same,  stirred 
up  amid  the  contrast  of  other  scenes.  There  are  also  addresses  to 
friends  on  all  occasions — the  marriage-bell,  the  mourning,  the 
parting,  the  meeting  again,  the  festive-board,  the  reminiscences  of 
the  dead.  These  are  interspersed  with  occasional  patriotic  outbursts 
to  the  “Altar,”  the  “Throne,”  the  “old  war-flag,”  the  “ancient 
barons,”  “  our  Saxon  fathers,”  “  the  wives  and  the  mothers  of 
Britain,”  and  come  down  to  the  period  when  “Sebastopol”  was 
“  low.”  In  all  these  our  poet  rather  rings  the  changes  pleasantly 
on  a  sweet  peal  of  village  bells  than  yields  the  broad  swell  and 
full  deep  compass  which  mark  the  higher  masters  of  the  lyric  art. 
In  the  manner,  too,  there  is  sometimes  a  bare  escape  —  even  if  an 
escape  —  from  a  somewhat  bald  and  prosaic  form  of  expression,  and 
an  occasional  dip  into  the  penny-a-liner’s  empty-bottle  style, 
which  makes  us  remember  the  provincial  journalist  in  the  poet. 
Still,  with  a  few  such  exceptions,  though  he  flies  low,  like  a 
swallow  skimming  summer  meads  and  streams,  he  is  undeniably 
on  the  wing,  and  hardly  ever  drops  into  a  sermo  pedestris ;  and, 
though  he  chases  the  bee  and  butterfly,  his  movements  are  lively 
and  varied,  his  flight  nimble,  and  his  turns  of  thought,  if  obvious, 
yet  graceful.  Though  called  the  “  Burns  of  Beaumont  Side,”  he  will 
remind  every  reader  far  more  of  Moore  than  of  Burns.  He  lacks, 
indeed,  the  exquisite  polish  and  finish  of  the  Irish  songster,  and  the 
perfect  execution  in  rendering  the  thought  to  the  ear,  yet  he  has  more 
of  the  genuine  charm  of  sincerity,  and  a  purer  rustic  grace  of  nature 
and  truth.  A  few  of  Burns’  lighter  verses  might  be  fairly  com¬ 
pared  with  his.  Yet,  taking  “Ye  banks  and  braes  ”  as  a  specimen 
of  Bums  in  the  mood  of  a  simple  nature-worshipper  —  in  which 
Story,  on  the  whole,  shines  most  fairly  and  frequently  —  there  is 
something  quaint  and  exquisite  in  the  earlier  poet’s  simple  contrast 
of  the  things  without  and  the  thoughts  within  the  mind,  which 
passes  far  beyond  the  superficial  assonance  with  nature  to  be  found 
in  Story’s  endless  variations  on  his  loved  Roddam,  Craven, 
Howsden,  Cheviot,  and  Homil-heugh.  Yet  we  mark  the  contrast 
in  no  spirit  of  depreciation ;  but  rather  to  indicate  the  standard  up 
to  which  our  author  comes  more  effectively,  if  negatively,  by 
showing  that  of  which  he  falls  short. 

The  following,  probably,  treads  more  closely  on  the  heels  of 
Burns  than  anything  in  the  volume.  The  bard,  revisiting,  as 
usual,  the  hills  of  his  youth,  relieves  his  feelings  in  rhyme,  which 
turns  on  a  flower,  “  a  bonnie  pink,”  he  had  thought  of  plucking ; 
but  a  second  and  “tenderer”  thought  checked  his  hand: — 

“  For  wha  kens,”  pled  the  thought,  “  but  this  bonnie  fiow’r  bloomin’ 
May  have  some  kin’  o’  feelin’  or  sense  o’  its  ain  ? 

It  ’ll  change  vvi’  the  lift,  be  it  smilin’  or  gloomin’, 

Exult  in  the  sunshine,  an’  droop  in  the  rain. 


An’  wha  kens  that  it  has  na  some  pleasure  in  gi'ein’ 

Its  bloom  to  the  e’e  an’  its  sweets  to  the  day  ? 

That  it  lias  na  a  secret  an’  sweet  sense  o’  bein’  ?  ” 

So  I  left  it  to  bloom  on  its  ain  native  brae ! 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  point  the  moral  in  the  next  stanza — 
the  more  forcibly,  we  grieve  to  remember,  as  it  had  been  the  very 
lesson  which  he  himself  in  youth  forgot.  The  “  bonnie  pink  ”  is 
a  “bonnie  lass,”  and  the  finder  is  admonished — 

Then  if  he  can  mak’  her  a  wife,  let  him  tak’  her, 

An’  bear  her  in  joy  an’  in  triumph  away  ! 

But  0  !  if  he  canna —  beguile  her  he  manna , 

But  leave  her  to  bloom  on  her  own  native  brae  ! 

To  say  that  a  lyrist  may  be  compared  at  once  with  Moore  and 
with  Burns,  even  though  we  necessarily  apply  each  comparison 
with  limitation,  is  of  itself  no  mean  praise.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  points  on  which  no  poet  can  be  matched  with  Burns.  The 
powerful,  homely  vigour  which  drives  deep  the  thought  with  a 
stroke,  the  native  edge  of  mind  that  hews  Scotch  granite  whilst 
others  are  scratching  in  alabaster,  were  the  Muse’s  gift  to  him. 
While  others,  Story  for  example,  gently  tickle,  Bums  pokes 
his  finger  into  your  ribs  right  home  upon  the  laughing 
nerve.  Where  others  send  up  lively  jets  of  sentiment,  Burns 
unsluices  his  great  waters  of  pathos.  Yet  in  Story,  too, 
when  plaintively  roused,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  human  heart  pleading 
artlessly  the  bitterness  of  loss  in  those  we  love,  or  the  desolating 
contrast  in  the  promises  of  hope  broken  by  time.  Three  sets  of 
brief  and  tender  verses,  in  which  he  mourns  the  deaths  of  three 
children  within  two  years,  in  pages  143,  145,  148-9,  are  fair 
samples.  We  will  quote  one  or  two  stanzas,  which  may  bear 
comparison  with  average  specimens  of  Hood : — 

We  often  laugh’d  at  Fanny, 

But  we  loved  her  while  we  laugh’d ; 

She  was  so  odd  a  mixture 
Of  simplicity  and  craft. 

Whate'er  she  thought  she  utter’d, 

And  her  words  —  she  “  reckon’d  nou’t  ” 

Of  the  fine  flash  talk  of  London  — 

She  was  Yorkshire  out  and  out ! 
****** 

And  we  oft  recall  her  sayings, 

Her  playfulness  and  craft ; 

But  now,  ’tis  odd,  we  weep  the  most 
At  what  the  most  we  laugh’d ! 

Again,  the  poet  has  lost  a  son,  and  sings : — 

My  William  died  in  London, 

In  London  broad  and  brave; 

His  life  was  but  a  little  drop 
Dash’d  from  her  mighty  wave ! 

And  few  there  were  that  mourn’d  my  boy, 

When  he  went  to  his  grave. 

****** 

O  London !  fatal  London  ! 

How  proud  to  come  was  I ! 

How  proud  was  he !  how  proud  were  all ! 

And  all  have  come  —  to  die  ! 

Pass  on,  sad  years,  and  close  the  tale 
With  its  best  words —  “  Here  Lie.” 

And  again,  a  daughter  has  dropped  into  an  early  grave :  — 

Sleep,  my  Mary  !  Sleep,  my  Mary  ! 

Dream  not  thou  art  left  alone  ; 

Listen,  Mary  !  Listen,  Mary  ! 

Well  was  once  my  footstep  known  ! 

Hush  !  that  sob  was  much  too  loud  ; 

Glad  am  I  the  grave  is  deep  ! 

It  would  pain  her  in  her  shroud. 

Could  she  hear  her  father  weep  ! 

Here  is  a  lighter  specimen  of  thought  struck  out  by  the  damp 
of  a  new  house  5  but  the  bard — audacious  trifler — is  playing  with 
edge  tools :  — 

The  walls  yet  sparkle  to  my  lamp  — 

May  Heaven  protect  us  from  the  damp! 

But  if  it  must  destroy  one  life, 

Suppose,  just  now,  it  take  my  wife. 

Well,  free  again,  I  chat  an  1  rove 
With  beauty  in  the  moonlight  grove, 

Till  my  heart  dances  to  the  tune 
Sweet  of  a  second  honeymoon. 

’Tis  a  most  pleasant  thought  ’—But  stay ! 

Suppose  it  just  the  other  way ; 

Suppose  it  spares  my  loving  wife, 

And  takes  her  loving  husband’s  life  ; 

And  further,  that  another  swain 
Assumes  the  matrimonial  rein, 

And  drives  the  team  I  drive  at  present  — 

By  Jove!  this  thought  is  not  so  pleasant. 

The  troubled  political  waters  of  the  period  immediately  before 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  coloured  Story’s  ex¬ 
istence  deeply,  and  brought  out  his  heart  warmly  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  side.  His  partisan  warmth  was  such  as  to  kindle  for  him 
the  fires  of  representative  martyrdom,  and  he  was  burnt  “in 
effigy  ”  out  of  the  little  town  of  Gargrave,  near  Skipton,  where 
he  had  for  some  time  had  a  thriving  school.  He  lost  thereby  his 
clerkship  of  the  parish,  and  threw  himself  for  a  livelihood  vet  1 
deeper  into  the  same  troubled  stream,  becoming  editor  of  the 
Carlisle  Patriot,  for  which  town  Sir  James  Graham  was  then  the 
Conservative  candidate,  in  whose  behalf  he  wrote  “vigorous  ■ 
leaders,”  and  who  promised  permanent  assistance,  perhaps  on  the 
chance  of  success,  but  who,  it  seems,  on  losing  the  election, 
straightway  forgot  his  humble  backer,  and  Story  returned  to  the 
schoolroom  once  more,  but  not  for  long.  On  'a  registration  ob¬ 
jection,  he  was  struck  off  the  list  of  voters  by  the  influence  of  the 
hostile  faction,  and  being  resolved  to  retain  the  sweet  pleasure,  at  1 
all  hazards,  of  “plumping  ”  for  the  Conservative  candidate,  made  I 
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a  rash  investment  in  cottage  property,  which  enabled  his  creditors 
to  bring  him  to  great  temporary  straits.  He  returned,  on  his 


school  dwindling  through  his  political  zeal,  to  Hargrave  again  for  a 
short  while,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  “  supernumerary,”  as 
he  too  late  discovered,  in  the  audit  office,  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  rest  of  his  tale  is  soon  told.  He  removed  on  this  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  scanty  means,  a  precarious  appointment,  a  sickly  family, 
and  several  unhealthy  abodes  in  succession  soon  brought  him  sore 
trials.  His  friends,  however,  rallied  to  his  support,  and  his  clerk¬ 
ship  was  made  permanent,  and  in  a  few  years  his  salary  increased. 
Placed  for  the  first  time  beyond  the  shifts  and  straits  of  want,  his 
health  soon  began  to  fail.  He  contracted  a  heart-complaint,  which 
was  supposed  almost  to  the  last  to  be  a  temporary  ailment,  and 
was  cut  short  while  yet  apparently  in  the  prime  of  his  powers. 
He  cherished  to  the  last  his  love  of  friends  and  of  the  muse,  and  was 
solaced  in  his  final  sickness  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland.  But  the  candle  of  life  burnt  suddenly  out,  and  a 
widow  and  several  children  are  left  to  hang  with  trembling  hopes 
on  the  profits  of  this  and  his  other  works. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 
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France  and  Her  Neighbours.  The  War  in  America.  Prussia. 


Italy. 

Lord  Llanover  Again. 


Mr.  Laing  on  Indian  Government. 

The  Belfast  Riots.  Protection  in  America. 


Matrimony  made  Easy.  The  Border  States.  A  Living  Paradox. 

Italian  Confederation  Again.  Cartes  de  Visite  of  Celebri  ies.  New  Zealand. 
Family  Relics.  The  Colton  Supply  Association. 

Sensation  Writers.  National  Catalogues  at  the  Exhibition  —  Austria. 

The  Last  Two  Days  at  Doncaster. 


History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire. 

The  Present  Position  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Shakspeare  and  his  Commentators. 
Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy.  Thrupp's  Anglo-Saxon  Home. 

Les  Etrangleurs  de  l’Inde. 

Life  of  Bishop  Bowen.  Woman's  Life.  Robert  Story. 

T)OYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON,  Sole 
Lessees.  On  Monday,  September  29,  and  Friday,  October  3.  SATAN  ELLA.  On  Tuesday, 
September  FRA  DIAVOLO.  On  Wednesday,  October  1,  DINORAH.  On  Thursday, 
THE  C  ft*  W  v  DIAMONDn  ( in  which  Miss  Louisu  Py ne  will  make  her  re-appearance  after  her 
severe  i»  isposition).  On  Saturday,  An  Opera,  in  which  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W. 
Han  son  wilt  q.'ucnr.  Commence  at  Eiirht. _ 

(CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall. — 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls, 3s.; 
Area,  2s.;  Galleiy,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s, 
?8  Piccadil  ly, _ 

/THREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT,  VEGETABLE,  ROOT, 

vJ  CEREAL,  and  GOURD  SHOW,  at  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
GARDEN,  houth  Kensington,  OCTOBER  8,  9,  and  10.  The  Roots,  Cereals,  and  Gourds  will 
remain  on  Exhibition  until  the  18th. 

Admission  on  October  8,  Half-a-Crown  ;  on  October  9,  10,  11,  13  to  18,  One  Shilling  each 
day. _ _ _ _ 

jV/TR.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  Subjects  -in  14  PUNCH.”  OPEN  EVERY  DAY,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  at  the 
EGYPT  1  ^N  H  ALT,,  Piccadilly  (will  shortly  ch-seL  AdmUion  One  Shilling. _ 

Exhibition  of  the  golden  eagle.— This  beautiful 

Work  of  Art,  which  displays  the  plumage  of  the  Bird  equal  to  life,  contains  upwards  of 
10,000  separate  coloured  feathers,  formed  from  malleable  copper,  and  is  pronounced  by  connois¬ 
seurs  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  age.  Exhibiting  Daily  at  the  BURLINGTON  GALLERY, 
191  PICCADILLY.  Admission,  Is. ;  Fridays,  2s.  6d. 


permbsion,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  108  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 

British  association  for  the  advancement  of 

SCIENCE _ Members  and  Associates  attending  the  Meeting  at  Cambridge  on  October  I, 

and  following  da\s,  may  obtain  return  tickets  by  the  Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern,  and 
Londons;  North-Western  Railways,  at  a  single  fare,  from  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  9,  by  application  to 

C.  C.  BABINGTON,  ) 

G.  D.  LIVEING,  >  Local  Secretaries. 

_ _ _ N.  M.  FERRERS,  J _ 

"DAY  SOCIETY.  —  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Ray 

-LA  Society  will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  on  Friday  next,  October  3, 1862. 

_ H.  T.  STAINTON.  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION — LIMITED. 

rPIIIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

-L  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  beads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  _____  , 

_ E.  B.  LOMER,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

ORBURY  HOUSE  of  MERCY,  for  the  Recovery  of  Fallen 

Women  and  the  Care  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm. —  The  Foundation  Stone  of  the  New 
Buildings  of  this  Institution  was  recently  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  ot  Ripon,  and  Donations  are 
earnestly  solicited  towards  their  completion.  _  __  __ 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  John  Sharp,  Horbury, 
near  Wakefield.  _ _ 

Hydropathic  sanatorium.  —  Sudbrook  park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street.  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  l  and  4. 


IV. 


Nine  Days’  Sale  of  Books,  Paintings,  Works  of  Art,  Musical  and  other  Instruments,  &c. 

lyTESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  STORR,  &  SONS  beg  to  announce 

that  their  next  Quarterly  Sale  of  Select  Property  will  commence  at  their  Mart  on 
Monday,  October  6.  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

_ King  Street,  Ci.vent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  .September  1862. _ 

Xj^OR  SALE. — The  Copyright,  Stock,  &c.,  of  a  Great  Work  of 

International  Importance,  issuing  under  royal  and  imperial  patronage,  and  capable,  with 
the  machinery  alreauy  prepared,  of  an  enormous  sale  in  England  and  France.  —  Address, in 
the  first  instnnre  by  letter  only,  to  W.  B.  J.,  6  Manchester  Buildings,  Westminster.  S.W. 

f  ''OLONI AL  PRESS.  —  An  opening  presents  itself  to  a  Gentle- 

man  of  first-class  qualifications  to  Edit  a  leading  Daily  Newspaper  in  one  of  the  principal 
Colonies,  possessed  of  great  resources  and  a  fine  climate.  Address,  stating  qualifications  and 
references,  A.  B.  C.,  care  of  Messrs,  Cowan  &  Co.,  77  Cannon  Street,  K  C. _ 

TNVITED,  a  Gentleman,  a  man  of  business,  having  the  command 

of  a  Capital  of  £3,000  or  £10,000,  to  co-operate  in  sustaining  a  large  and  profitable  Enterprise, 
to  be  guaranteed  free  from  risk.  Interest  at  5  per  cent.,  with  the  further  advantage  of  a  liberal 
participation  in  the  sum  to  be  realized,  free  from  the  liabilities  of  a  Partnership. 

Communications,  post  paid,  to  Mr.  Richard  Hunter,  Messrs.  Fribourg’s,  51  Cornhill, 
London. _ 

-gl  Ann  Wanted  by  the  Proprietor  of  an  Established 

Business,  to  carry  out  an  extension  by  which  a  very  large  income  can  be  per¬ 
manently  realized.  The  Advertiser  would  secure  to  the  Sender  £300  per  annum,  and,  if  de¬ 
sirable,  furnish  profitable  and  gentlemanly  employment  for  spare  time  for  himself  or  qualified 
nominee.  Address,  in  the  first  instance,  A.  B.  C.,  care  of  W.  Axford  &  Co.,  10  Ch  iring  Cross. 

Hon  RER  ANNUM. — A  Gentleman  with  Five  Thousand 

V/  V/  Vy  Pounds  at  command  can  receive  the  above,  as  Partner  or  otherwise,  in  an 
established  commercial  undertaking  every  way  suited  to  the  habits  of  a  gentleman,  compatible 
with  the  highest  respectability.  Letters  from  principals  only,  with  real  name  and  address,  to  be 
6ent  to  F.  R.  S.,  3  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. _ 

(A WEN’S  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER  (in  connexion  with 

the  University  of  London).  SESSION  1862 — 3. 

The  COLLEGE  will  OPEN  lor  the  SESSION  on  Friday,  Oct.  10,  1862.  The  Session  will 
terminate  in  July,  1863. 

Principal—  J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  B.A. 

COURSES  of  INSTRUCTION  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments,  viz.  :  —  Classics  ; 
Comparative  Grammar,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Logic,  and  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  ;  Natural  History  (.for  this  Session), 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man  and  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  History,  J  urisprudeuce,  and 
Political  Economy;  Oriental  Languages,  French,  and  German. 

The  EVENING  CLASSES, for  persons  not  attending  the  Day  Classes,  will  commence  Oct.  13, 
1862,  and  terminate  May  1 , 1863. 

Particulars  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Classes  for  the  present  Session  will  be  found  in 
Prospectuses,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  Registrar,  at  the  College,  Quay 
Street,  Manchester.  More  detailed  information  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  College,  the  courses 
of  study,  the  scholarships,  and  prizes  offered  for  competition,  and  other  matters  in  connexion 
with  the  College,  is  contained  in  the  “  Calendar,”  which  maybe  had,  price  2s.  6d.,  at  the 
College  ;  or  from  Messrs.  Sowler  &  Sons,  Booksellers,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  where  a  syllabus  of  the 
Evening  Classes,  Lectures,  &c.,  may  also  be  had,  price  3d. 

Dinner  will  be  provided  within  the  College  walls  for  such  as  may  desire  it. 

The  Principal  will  attend  at  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Students,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  7,  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  Principal. 

_ JOHN  P.  ASTON,  Secretary  to  the.  Trustees. 

EXAMINATIONS  for  SCIENCE  CERTIFICATES  of  the 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education  will  take  place  at  the  Offices  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensingt  n,  on  the  days  shown  below. 

The  examinations  will  last  each  day  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  with  one  hour’s  intermission  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  except  on  the  days  for  Subject  1.,  and  Chemical  Analysis. 

Candidates  for  certificates  who  have  registered  their  names  must  attend  at  10  minutes  before 
10  a.m.,  at  the  Offices,  South  Kensington,  on  the  day  or  days  which  are  indicated  for  the  suhjects 
they  wish  to  be  examined  in. 

Group. 

I.  Practical  Plane  and  Descriptive  (Subject  1.  ISSiv  Ynwmhpr t 

feHy’,“edlanical  and  Machin(0  Subject  2.  —W^dneSay?  November  5. 

urawmg,  . .  /.Subject  3—Thursday,  November  6. 

TT  Mp.i„,n;™i  PW.;..  /Subject  1 — Friday,  November  7. 

II.  mecnamcat  i nysics  . /Subject  2._Saturday,  November  8. 

(Subject  I— Monday,  November  17,  mom. 

.  Experimental  Phj  sics  . /Subject  2 _ Monday,  November  17,  after. 

/(Friday,  November  14,  morn.  (Analysis  on 
Subject  1.  -!  Friday  afternoon,  November  14,  and 

. . - .  >  (  Saturday,  November  15.*j 

/Subject  2.— Friday,  November  14,  after. 
xr  .-a  An— i„_„  /Subject  l.—Monday,  November  10. 

V.  Geology  and  Mineralogy . /Subject  2— Tuesday,  November  11. 

T7T  _ _  _  .  r»  »  (Subject  1.—  Wednesday.  November  12. 

VI.  Fhysioloey  and  Zoolo0y  .  (Subject  2 _ Thursday,  November  13. 

VII.  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physio-  (Subject  1 — Tuesday,  November  18. 
logy .  iSubji-ct  2.— Wednesday,  November  19. 

VIIL  Mining  and  Metallurgy . * 

*  As  many  Students  as  possible  who  take  up  only  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  do  their  Analysis 
on  Friday  afternoon  ;  the  rest  on  Saturday.  Analysis-tables  are  allowed. 

N.B.  Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  before  October  15,  except  those  coming  up  in 
Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing  and  Building  Construction,  who  must  send  in  their  names 
by  October  5. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Ednention. _ 

U  Y AL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

J-  ^  Director— Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  Sic. 

The  Prospectus  for  the  Session,  commencing  on  October  6,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Registrar.  The  Courses  of  Instruction  embrace  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Hofmann  ;  Physics,  by 
Prof.  Tyndall;  Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Huxley;  Geology,  by  Prof.  Ramsay;  Mineralogy  and 
Mining,  by  Mr.  Warington  Smyth  ;  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  Percy  ;  and  Applied  Mechanics,  by 
Prof.  Willis. _ TRENI-I  AM  KEEKS,  Deriistrnr. 

rUHE  CENTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  of  ART,  SOUTH 

KENSINGTON,  for  Male  and  Female  Students,  and  the  METROPOLITAN  SCHOOLS 
of  ART,  at  43  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY,  for  Female  Classes  only;  Spitalfields, 
Crispin  Street;  linsbury,  William  Street,  Wilmington  Square  ;  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse, 
Goswell  Street;  Rotherhithe,  Grammar  School,  Deptford  Road;  St.  Martin’s,  Castle  Street, 
Long  Acre  ;  Lambeth,  St.  Oswald’s  Place,  Upper  Kenning  ton  Lane  ;  Hampstead,  Dispensary 
Building  ;  Christchurch,  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  Cannon  Street;  and  St.  Mary’s,  Hide  Place, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster— will  Re-open  on  Wednesday,  October  1. 

By  O  der  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. _ _ 

TYONN,  ON  THE  RHINE.— Dr.  BREUSING  PREPARES 

-L>  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  for  the 

ARMY  or  NAVY.&c _ Address,  Dr.  Bkeusino,  100  Coblenzer  Strasse,  Bonn,  Rhenish  Prussia. 

Reference,  Rev.  E.  Thring,  Uppingham,  Rutland,  and  others.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  at 
Messrs.  Dulau’s,  37  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  _ 

TV/TISS  LOUISA  DREWRY’S  GREEK  and  LATIN  CLASSES 

for  LADIES _ The  Michaelmas  Term  (when  Ladies  can  join  any  of  the  Classes)  will 

commence  on  Monday,  October  6.  Miss  DREWRY  is  forming  Classes  for  Younger  Pupils. 
She  also  prepares  Boys  in  Classics  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.,  and  Reads  with  Private  Pupils.— 

51  Finchley  New  Road,  N.W. _ 

"WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  and  the  CIVIL 

V  V  SERVICE— The  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cor.  Christi  Coll., 
Cambridge ;  late  Assistant  Examiner  of  Direct  Indian  Cadets,  and  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Engineers;  and  for  some  years  Assistant  Mathematical  and  Classical  Professor  in  the  R  I. 

Military  College  at  Addiscombe,  prepares  SIX  PUPILS,  and  has  at  present  a  Vacancy _ 

Address,  The  l.imes,  Croydon. _ _____ _ 

A  MARRIED  GRADUATE,  without  Family,  M.A.  Oxford, 

■A  aIKl  educated  at  Eton— who  has  had  experience  in  Private  Tuition  at  Eton  and  in 
families— purposing  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Italy,  wishes  to  meet  with 
one  or  two  Pupils  to  accompany  him.  Terms  and  all  particulars  may  be  learnt  by  applying, 
by  letter,  to  Itai.icus,  Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames.  Qxon. _ _ _ 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

rpWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

J-  TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  Four  Vacancies.  M.  A.,  6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. _ 

LADY  of  LONG  EXPERIENCE  in  TEACHING  wishes 

to  find  a  Re-engagement  in  a  Nobleman’s  or  Gentleman’s  Family.  English  in  all  its 
Branches,  Parisian  French,  Italian,  Music,  Drawing,— T.  T.  T„9  Brixton  Rise,  S- _ 

A  N  OXFORD  M.A.,  in  Full  Orders,  with  some  Means, 

desires  a  CURACY  with  few  Sermons,  and  Time  for  Reading _ Address,  M.A.,  48 

Wigmore  Street,  W. 

(GOVERNESSES.  — SOHO  BAZAAR  REGISTRY.  — Long 

VA  established  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  class  of  Governesses  for  Home  and 
Abroad— especially  Indi-*,  Russia,  Germany.  Testimonialsof  religiousprinciple  fully  appreciated. 

TYESIDENT  GOVERNESS  (Finishing,  or  otherwise).  —  A 

A  ^  Lady  of  middle  age,  and  considerable  experience,  seeks  an  Engagement  as  above.  She 
undertakes  to  impart  a  sound  English  Education,  with  the  addition  of  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  Music.  Her  references  are  good,  and  her  terms  1100  per  annum.  — Address, 

II.  F.,  Post  Office,  2  Alma  Terrace,  Canonbury,  N. 
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Established  1837. 

'RRITANNIA  life  assurance  company. 

-L>  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent — 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

Whole 

Prem. 

Age 

Annual 

Half 

Yearly 

Quar¬ 

terly 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Rem.  of 
Life 

Premium 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE  and  LIFE 

J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS,  £1,350,000. 

London  Boaiid. 

SIR  JOHN  MUSGROVE,  Bart.,  Chairman. 

FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq.,  &  WM.  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy- Chairmen. 

William  Macnaughtan,  Esq. 

Ross  D.  Mangles,  Esq. 

James  Morley,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

William  Nicol,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Company. 


John  Addis, Esq. 

C.  S.  Butler,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. 
8ir  William  P.  de  Bathe,  Bart. 
Henry  V.  East,  Esq. 

Edward  Huggins,  Esq. 

John  Laurie,  Esq. 


In  1857  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances  in  Great  Britain  paid  to  Government  by  this  Company 
was  £32,882,  and  in  1861  it  was  £61,833,  being  an  increase  in  five  years  of  £29,951. 

In  I860  the  Fire  Premiums  were  £313,725  ;  in  1861  they  were  £360,130,  being  an  increase  in  one 
year  of  £16,405.  The  losses  paid  amount  to  £2,500,000,  and  ail  claims  are  settled  with  liberality 
and  promptitude. 

All  Fire  Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  on  or  before  October  14. 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary. 

TONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

AJ  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

FIRE  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.  LIFE  CAPITAL,  £100,000. 

With  Power  to  Increase. 

LONDON,  73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL,  MIDDLETON  BUILDINGS,  WATER  STREET. 
MANCHESTER,  24a  PRINCESS  STREET. 

Board  of  Direction. 

Chairman— F.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Discount  Co.,  London., 

~  ,  m,  • _  iFire — *  Mr.  Alderman  Dakin  (Dakin  Brothers),  London. 

Deputy  Chairmen ,  j.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Temple,  London. 

Francis  Braun,  Esq.  (Blessig,  Braun  &  Co.),  Liverpool. 

C.  B.  Colchester,  Esq.  (Colchesters  &.  Woolner),  London. 

J.  H.  R.  De  Castro,  Esq.  (Carruthers,  De  Castro  &  Co.),  Manchester  and  London. 

D.  N.  Giannacopulo,  Esq.  (Giannacopulo  &  Cochilani),  Liverpool. 

Stephen  Barker  Guion,  Esq.  (Guion  &  Co.),  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hale  (Warren  S.  Hale  and  Sons),  London. 

Charles  Joyce,  Esq.  (Charles  Joyce  &  Co.),  London. 

George  Kendall,  Esq.  (Kendall  Brothers),  Liverpool. 

John  Edward  Naylor,  Esq.,  Merchant, Liverpool. 

*  Major  John  Gustavas  Russell,  18  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Lightly  Simpson, Esq.,  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square,  London. 

Thomas  Stenhouse,Esq.,  Merchant,  London. 

*  Directors  of  Fire  Company  only. 

General  Manager  and  A  ctuary  —  W.  P.  Clirehugh,  Esq. 

Consulting  Actual 7/  —  Jenkin  Jones,  Esq. 

Liverpool  Secretary  —  James  Edward  Gale,  Esq. 

Manchester  Local  Superintendent  —  John  N.  Sale,  Esq. 
p  7  / Fire  —  The  Bank  of  London;  Union  Bank  of  Liverpool. 

uanKcrs  \x</e— The  Alliance  Bank  of  London  and  Liverpool,  Limited* 

A  uditors. 

•*C.  I.  n.  Allen,  Esq., 52  Threadneedle  Street,  London, 
i  C.  T.  Parr,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Carlisle,  Parr,  &  Co.),  London. 

t  George  P.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Alliance  Bank  of  London  and  Liverpool,  London. 
+*IIarmood,  W.  Banner,  Esq.,  Accountant,  Liverpool. 

*  Auditors  of  Fire  Company.  +  Auditors  of  Life  Company. 

{London,  Messrs.  Paine  &  Layton. 

Liverpool,  Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Hull. 

Manchester,  Messrs.  Sale,  Worthington,  Shipman,  &  Seddon. 

The  two  Companies  are  established  under  different  deeds,  and  with  separate  capital;  the 
advantage,  therefore,  of  keeping  the  capital  of  each  Company  distinct  is  secured,  -whilst  mutual 
benefit  will  be  obtained  by  a  unity  of  interest,  and  by  the  great  saving  of  expense  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  business  of  the  two  Companies  being  conducted  in  the  same  offices,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  the  same  management,  and  by  the  same  machinery  of  agents. 

Every  description  of  HOME  and  FOREIGN  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  business  transacted  at 
MODERATE  RATES. 

EIGHTY  PER  CENT,  of  the  Life  Profits  returned  to  Policy  Holders. 

FOREIGN  RESIDENCE  AND  TRAVELLING. —  Liberal  conditions,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  Book  Prospectus. 

LOANS  GRANTED  ON  PERSONAL  SECURITY  in  connexion  with  Life  Policies. 
BONUSES  GIVEN  to  FIRE  POLICY  HOLDERS  at  stated  intervals. 

Promptness  and  Liberality  in  the  Settlement  of  Claims. 

COMMISSION  Allowed  to  Agents  and  others  introducing  business. 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  information,  to  be  had  on  application. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

3  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Established  1835. 


lyjETROPOLITAN 


Directors 

Daniel  Burges,  jun.,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

Peter  Cator,  Esq.^ 

James  Dawson,  Esq, 

Francis  J.  Delafosse,  Esq. 

Francis  Fox,  Esq. 

George  Darker,  Esq. 

Frazer  B.  Ilenshaw,  Esq. 

Henry  Kebbel,  Esq. 

William  J.  Lescher,  Esq. 

Ex-Directors  (by 

Richard  Fry,  Esq.,  Liverpool.  I 

George  Pearco, 


James  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Birmingham* 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  M.P.,  Chatsworth. 
Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  Darlington. 
Henry  Sturt,  Esq. 

J.  Ingram  Travers,  Esq. 

Joseph  Underwood,  Esq. 

George  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Richard  S.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

rotation). 

William  Grant,  Esq.,  Portsmouth. 
,  Esq. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSURING  WITH  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Economical  management,  no  paid  agents  being  employed,  and  no  commission  allowed. 

The  application  of  the  whole  of  the  profits  to  the  reduction  of  the  premiums  of  Members  of 
five  years’  standing  or  upwards. 

The  guarantee  of  an  accumulated  fund  exceeding . £950,000 

A  gross  annual  income  exceeding .  150,000 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  claims,  without  a  single  instance  of 

dispute .  700,000 

And  has  returned  to  Members  in  reduction  of  their  annual  premiums  .  .  .  545,000 

The  sums  assured  by  existing  policies  exceed .  3,300,000 

For  the  year  ending  April  4,  1863,  an  abatement  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent. 

Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Annual  Accounts,  and  full  particulars,  may  bo  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

Sept.  1, 1862.  _ HENRY  MARSHAL,  Actuary. 

r|PO  COUNTRY  VISITORS. — A  small  but  powerful  Double 

GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibition,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  pair  of  hand  spectacles.  A  most  acceptable  present  for  country  friends. 
Price  30s.  At  Callaghan’s,  Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street.  Post 
free  on  remittance.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  glasses  by  Votetl&nder,  Vienna. 

ruo  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. —  PASSPORTS  and 

VISES  procured  without  personal  attendance.  Expense  and  trouble  saved  by  applying 
to  C.  GOODMAN’S  Guide  and  Travelling  Depot,  407  Strand,  three  doors  east  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre. — N.B.  Circular  of  Instructions  post  free. 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

C-J  Copies  of  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Motley’s  “United 
Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  "  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia 
Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Boll’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


J^LANTWIT 


VARDRE  COLLIERY  COMPANY* 

LIMITED-GUARANTEED  DIVIDEND. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Directors  of  the  above  Company  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  a  Gentlcmau  of  great  experience  in  South  Wales,  to  manage  the 
Company’s  operations  at  the  Colliery ;  and  he  has  undertaken  to  guarantee  a  dividtnd  of 
8  per  cent,  per  annum  the  first  year,  and  has  lodged  with  the  Company  ample  security  to 
cover  it. 

By  Order,  E.  NAINBY,  Secretary. 

T  LANTWIT  VARDRE  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Shares  in  the  above 
Corppany  being  subscribed  for,  the  allotment  will  take  place  on  the  8th  OCTOBER  NEXT, 
by  which  date  all  applications  must  be  sent  in,  either  to  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  or  Secretary. 

By  Order,  E.  NAINBY,  Secretary . 


j^LANTWIT 


VARDRE  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Capital,  120,000,  in  4,000  Shares  of  £5  each. 

Deposit  i.1  on  application,  and  £1  on  allotment. 

Registered  pursuant  to  the  19tli  and  20th  Vic., cap.  47,  sec.  23;  and  managedin  accordance  with 
Table  B.  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies’  Acts  —  each  subscriber’s  liability  being  strictly  limited 
to  the  amount  of  Ins  subscriptions. 

Directors. 

A.  Cabespine,Esq.,  17  Gracechurch  Street. 

A.  P.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks. 

Lord  H  Gordon,  Chairman  of  the  Wellington  Assurance  Company,  Chatham  Place, 
Blackfriars. 

J.  Hopgood,  Esq.,  Albert  Club,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  New  House, 

St.  Albans. 

Colonel  Wragge,  Shooter’s  Hill,  Woolwich. 

Bankers.— Bank  of  London,  Threadneedle  Street. 

Auditors.— To  be  elected  by  the  Shareholders. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  Ross,  Lain  son,  and  Bedford,  4  Lothbury. 

E.  Fox,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Messrs.  Orr  &  Co.,  Belfast. 

Seci'etary ,  pro  tem . — Mr.  Naiuby. 

Offices, pro  tem.— 4  Lothbury,  near  the  Bank  of  England. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices. 

T  ONDON,  BRIGHTON,  and  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY.— 

pour  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock.— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
for  the  ISSUE  at  par  of  the  remainder  of  the  Company’s  perpetual  FOUR  per  CENT.  DEBEN¬ 
TURE  STOCK,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Company  without  payment  of  stamp  duty  or 
other  expense. 

This  Stock  will  have  the  same  priority  as  the  present  Mortgage  Debt. 

The  fixed  dividend  will  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  money  is  paid  to  the  Company’s 
credit,  and  half-yearly  interest  to  June  30  and  December  31  in  each  year  will  be  transmitted  by 
warrants  payable  on  those  days  respectively. 

F orms  of  application  for  any  amount  of  Stock  (not  being  fractions  of  a  pound)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned. 

London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus.  FREDERICK  SLIGHT,  Secretary . 

(  MJOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Pike,  3  Tinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  Is.;  or  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

rUEN  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM.  —  Sums  of  FIFTY 

r  POUNDS  to  TEN  THOUSAND  POUNDS  may  be  INVESTED  for  SEVEN  YEARS 
to  pay  the  above  interest,  without  partnership  liability,  and  with  less  risk  than  any  ordinary 
Joint  Stock  enterprise.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  to  Gentlemen  giving 
Banker’s  reference  to  A.  G.,  Universal  Advertising  Office,  26  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

DR.  DE  JOTSTGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

T  IG  HT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

*  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINION'S. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“  I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“  I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in. 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possirly  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  : 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTION.—  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 

A  WHOLE  life  may  be  passed  with  scarcely  a  day  of  illness  if 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  be  used  upon  the  first  Premonitory  symptoms  of  functional 
derangement.  They  act  as  a  mild  and  balsamic  aperient,  removingwithouttheslightestpainor 
inconvenience  all  obstructions,  and  Vestore  the  whole  system  to  a  state  of  health  and  comfort. 
May  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets. 
11s.  each. 


HPEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWTN 

-I-  WOSF.T.Y  Rr  SONS.  30  ppmpre  Stvpot  Orfitwl  Clmof  WT  in  n tta r 


the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet.  Consultation  free. 

TTIS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

J--4-  Paraffin,  Is.  8d.  per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  H.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 

16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. 


QHERWOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.”— Belmont,  Vacxhall. 

T>RICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  he  had  from  any  Chemist  in 

„ _  P*5-,  ilb.,  and  Is.  Bottles  ;  the  stoppers  of  which  are  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 

1  RICE  S  LATENT.  —BELMONT,  VAUXHAI.L,  LONDON,  S. 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

VT  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London  ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 

Books. 

JAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 

1  V  O  OPOntnil  Itm  m.Ulin  ..  -  V A  ..M.’l..  ll.  „  Cl  A 1  .r  .  . 


strength,  only  by  D1NNEFORD  &  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world.  J 

TT  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING  POWDER, 

,  unrivalled  in  destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  species  of  Insect, 
and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  fid.  each  (Is.  packets  sent  free  bv  Dost 
lor  14  stamps),  by  THUMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  79  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C.  * 


[INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION,  1862. 

The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  SuDerioritv  of  the 
GLENFIELD  STARCH,  P  ' 

Sold  by  aU  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  &c. 


September  27,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Review 


TENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES — Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  r3  15s.  to  ,-33  ins.  ;  bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  £b  12s. ;  steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  1 11  ;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  i 3 3s.  to  ■  18;  chimney-pieces, from  t  i  8s.  to  £100  ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  a. 4  4s. 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

T/[7TLLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  il limited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews,  London.  _ 

45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

QSLER’S  glass  chandeliers. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
m _  Established  1807. 

LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

TTEAL  &  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring 

Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome. 

The  “Sommier  Elasttque  Portatif  ”  is  marie  in  Three  separate  parts,  and  when  joined  to¬ 
gether  has  all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of  wool  or  horse¬ 
hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very  liable  ;  the  prices,  also, 
are  much  below  those  of  the  best  spring  mattresses,  viz.:  — 

3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £2  5  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  „  „  .  2  10  0 

4  ft.  „  „  .  2  15  0 


4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £3  0  0 

5ft.  „  „  ....  3  5  0 

ft. 6  in.  „  „  ....  3  10  0 


The  “  Sommier  Elasttqhe  Portatif,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of  elasticity,  dura¬ 
bility,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent  free  by  post. 
_ _ Heal  &  Son,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. _ 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  80.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1 ,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker’s  Patent.” 

BURROW’S  BINOCULARS.—  NOTICE.  —  Every  one  of 

BURROW’S  FIRST  QUALITY  Field  or  Landscape  Glasses  is  STAMPED  or  EN¬ 
GRAVED  with  the  name  of  the  Firm;  no  others  are  genuine.  Gentlemen  requiring  Binoculars 
of  HIGH  QUALITY  are  respectfully  requested  to  WRITE  DIRECT  to  W.  &  .1.  BURROW, 
GREAT  MALVERN,  or  to  apply  to  their  LONDON  AGENTS,  WALES  &  M’CULLOCH, 
32  Ludgate  Street,  ami  56  Cheapside.  E.C.,  and  B.  ARNOLD.  72  Baker  Street.  W. _ 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Chcaring  Cross,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CIIARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

CHUBB  &  SON — “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks;  also  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

JUIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  'post-free . 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

“  HPAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 


M 


free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon). 


COOPER  &  CO. 


H 


S 


J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORS,  114,  116,  118,  120, 

Regent  Street,  22  Comhill,  London;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 
AUTUMNAL  DRESS.-FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

Nicoll’s  Neglige  Angola  Suits,  Two  Guineas. 

Nicoll’s  Angola  Trousers,  Sixteen  Shillings. 

FOR  LADIES. 

Nicoll’s  Waterproof  Jackets  and  Cloaks,  for  the  sea-side  or  travelling,  One  Guinea  each. 
FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

_ Nicoll’s  Knickerbocker  and  other  Suits.  One  Guinea  each. _ 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application')  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B —  PRIZE  MEDAL  awarded 
for  THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS,  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  and 
KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
Prices  on  application  to 

_ THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand.  _ 

Dressing  oases,  travelling  dressing  bags, 

DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR- 
MOLU  SUITES  for  the  WRITING  TABLE,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Inkstands,  Railway  Com¬ 
panions,  Luncheon  Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s. 
to  10  guineas;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits,  Is.  6d.  each ;  and  a  choice  variety  of  useful 
ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  12  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 

tained  glass  windows 

FOB.  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
_ WORKS-24  CABPINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. _ 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  Sic.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application _ 33  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

EPHE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

J*  Stock  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  28s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Leoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 
_ _ ARTHUR,  COPPER,  &  CO. 

Q UININE  WINE.— WATERS’S,  2  MARTIN’S  LANE, 

CANNON  STREET.  CITY,  LONDON. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  others,  30s.  per  dozen. 

_ _ ***  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  SEE  CLASS  2. _ 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 
CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 
_  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ _ 

SA  U  C  E.  — L  EA  &  PERRIN  S’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

*t*  Sold  t>y  Crosse  Si  Biacbw *w.  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  j  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


"IVTUSEUM  of  WINES  of  ALL  NATIONS.  No.  1  Sample 

A-*-*-  Case  contains  one  dozen  assorted  Cheapest  Wines,  at  23s.  6d.;  quart  bottles. 

No.  2  Sample  Case  contains  one  dozen  of  the  Highest  Class  Wines,  at  65s.  Gd.;  of  the  following 
countries : — 

FRANCE  SPAIN  PORTUGAL  ITALY  GERMANY 

HUNGARY  GREECE  MADEIRA  CANARIES  CAPE 

Light  Wine  Association,  Sample  Depot,  434  Strand. 

HANDBOOK  OF  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

nPHE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  COMPARA- 

TIYE  GRAMMAR,  applied  to  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Clark,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Proprietary  School,  Taunton. 

London:  Longman.  Green,  &  Co..  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

MISS  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  QUEENS. 

Complete  in  8  vols.  post  8vo.  (each  containing  between  600  and  700  pages),  with  many 
Portraits,  £3,  cloth  lettered;  or  any  vol.  separately,  7s.  6d.,  to  complete  sets, 

T  IVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Norman  Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Dedicated  by  express 
permission  to  Her  Majesty.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  embellished  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen. 


them  has  resulted  a  narrative  interesting 
to  all.  It  is  a  lucid  arrangement  of  facts* 
derived  from  authentic  sources,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  industry,  learning* 
judgment,  and  impartiality,  not  often  met 
with  in  biographies  of  crowned  heads.” 

The  Tunes. 


“  These  volumes  have  the  fascination 
of  romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of 
considerable  learning,  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry,  and  careful  judgment.  All  these 
qualifications  for  a  biographer  and  an 
historian  she  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  her  volumes,  and  from 

Also,  complete  in  6  vols.  with  numerous  Portraits,  63s.  cloth  ;  or  any  vol.  separately, 

10s.  6d.,  to  complete  sets, 

lyrRS.  GREEN’S  LIVES  of  the  PRINCESSES  of 

-LtJL  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 

_ . _ London:  Longman,  Gkeen,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

A  New  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

npHE  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By 

JL  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academies 
of  Rome,  Turin,  &c.  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ;  with  Notes  and 
References. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

npHE  SOUTH  VINDICATED:  being  a  Series  of  Letters 

-3-  written  for  the  American  Press  during  the  Canvass  for  the  Presidency  in  1860  ; 
with  a  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  John  Brown  Raid,  and  a  Survey  of  the  Result 
of  the  Presidential  Contest  and  its  Consequences.  By  the  Hon.  James  Williams,  late 
American  Minister  to  Turkey.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Baker  Hopkins. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  with  an  accurately  Coloured  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

TpLAX  and  its  PRODUCTS  in  IRELAND.  By  William 

Charley,  J.F.;  Juror  and  Reporter,  Class  XIV.,  Great  Exhibition,  1851  ;  also  appointed 
in  1862  for  Class  XIX. 

_ London :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. _ 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION  of  HINTS  for  PEDESTRIANS,  PRAC¬ 

TICAL  and  MEDICAL.  By  G.  C.  Watson,  M.D. 

_ London :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THINGS. 

“  It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  Old  Man  must 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  gossiping  geniality  of  which  4  A  K.  H.  B.’  is  the 
most  characteristic  and  best  known  representative.  He  is,  however,  in  every  respect,  very 
superior  to  the  Country  Parson;  for  his  reading  is  evidently  more  than  usually  extensive,  while* 
at  the  same  time,  he  possesses  a  fair  share  of  originality  and  humour.” — Spectator, 

London :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

rjPITE  THOUGHTS  of  the  EMPEROR  M.  AURELIUS 

ANTONINUS.  Translated  by  George  Long. 

“There  is  a  remarkable  harmony  between  the  contents  of  this  book  and  its  form.  The 
thorough  and  learned,  but  singularly  simple  and  unostentatious  scholar  who  has  translated  and 
elucidated  for  us  the  thoughts  of  the  most  simple,  though  the  most  royal  of  thinkers,  is 
unusually  well  fitted  for  his  task.”— Spectator. 

_ London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. _ 

This  day  is  published,  Is. 

nnilE  THREE  TABERNACLES :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the 

Opening  of  St.  Peter’s  School  Chapel,  York,  on  Tuesday,  September  16,  1862,  by  Charles 
John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  Chancellor  of  York  Cathedral,  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen  :  late  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School.  Published  by  request. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  and  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Vols.  V.  and  VL,  8vo.  28s.  of  the 

ISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  containing  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI. 

and  Mary.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.,  containing  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  £2  14s. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

NEW  LOVE  TALE  BY  AUGUSTUS  MAYHEW. 

On  October  1,  No.  25,  Shilling  Volume  Library,  complete,  Is. 

JJLOW  HOT,  BLOW  COLD.  A  Love  Story.  By  Augustus 

^  Mayhew.  _  _ 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


A 


H 


On  October  1,  never  before  published,  complete,  Is. 

T  ORD  BRIDGENORTH’S  NIECE.  A  Romance  of  Fashion- 

able  Life.  _ 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


On  October  1,  never  before  published,  complete,  Is. 


J>OLAND,  the  PAINTER.  A  Novel.  By  J.  Veiuey, 


London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


Just  published,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  18s. 

A  MEMOIR  of  THOMAS  BEWICK,  Written  by  Himself, 

Xjl  embellished  by  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Vignettes  designed  and  engraved  by  the 
Author  for  a  work  on  British  Fishes,  and  never  before  published.  Also  Bewick’s  “  History  of 
British  Birds.”  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  31s.  6d.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.,  and  by  all  Booksellers. 

Just  ready,  with  8  Plates,  demy  8vo. 

JOURNAL  of  a  POLITICAL  MISSION  to  AEFGHANISTAN, 

t}  with  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  People.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Medical  Officer  to  the 


Mission. 


Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


QUE 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

i  LAST  YEARS  in  INDIA.  By  Mrs.  John  B.  Speid. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 

New  Novel.  Now  ready,  2  vols. 

By  Geoegiana  M.  Ceaik, 


xmNIFRED’S  WOOING. 

t  V  Author  of  “  Lost  and  Won &c. 


Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


A 


New  Novel.  Just  ready,  2  vols. 


BAD  BEGINNING ;  a  Story  of  a  French  Marriage, 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill, 
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The  Saturday  Review 


[September  27,  1862 


rrilE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXVI. — ADVER- 

TISEMENTS  and  BILLS  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publishers  immediately. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.,  14  Ludgatc  Hill. 


TRIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  — ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

insertion  in  the  forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  4th,  and  BILLS  by  the  8th  of  October. 

John  Mukuay,  Albemarle  Street. 


WHE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  72,  for 

J-  OCTOBER.  6s. 

Contents : 

1.  Muir’s  Life  of  Mahomet, 

2.  Mendelssohn’s  Letters. 

3.  Arndt  and  his  Sacred  Poetry. 

4.  Gibraltar  and  Spain. 

5.  French  Protestantism. 

6.  Mediaeval  Preaching. 

7.  Illusions  and  Hallucinations. 

8.  The  Church  of  England  in  1862  — What  Next  ? 

9.  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 

London:  Jackson,  Walfohd,  &  IIodder,  18  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

Will  be  published  on  the  30th  inst. 

rPHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XLIV.,  OCTOBER  1862. 

Contents : 

I.  ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS:  DR.  LUSIIINGTON’S  JUDGMENT. 

II.  TIIE  BRITISH  SEA-FISIIERIES. 

III.  RAILWAYS,  THEIR  COST  AND  PROFITS. 

IV.  GIBRALTAR. 

V.  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

VI.  IDEES  NAPOLEONIENNES  :  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

VII.  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTIES  OF  INDIA. 

VIII.  THE  SLAVE  POWER. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE :_1.  Theology  and  Philosophy— 

2.  Politics,  Sociology,  and  Travels — 3.  Science. —  4.  History  and 
Biography.  —  5.  Belles  Lettres. 

London  :  Tbubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


"RLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER  1862. 

AJ  No.  DLXIV.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

TEN  DAYS  IN  RICHMOND. 

CAXTONIANA _ Paiit  IX. 

No.  13.  On  Essay-writing  in  General,  and  these  Essays  in  particular^ 

No.  14.  The  Sanguine  Temperament. 

GERMANY,  AND  HER  PROSPECTS. 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLIN GF ORD  :  SALEM  CUAPEL—Paht  IX. 
IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS. 

GASTER,  THE  FIRST  M.A. 

TICKLER  II.  AGAIN  I 
ITALY  AND  FRANCE. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Xj^RASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER,  2s.  6d. 

Contains  : 


The  Opium  Revenue  of  India  considered  in 
Connexion  with  Mr.  Laing’s  Last  Budget. 
A  First  Friendship:  a  Tale.  Chapters  XII. 
and  XIII. 

North  and  South — The  Two  Constitutions. 

By  a  White  Republican. 

Notes  from  Numidia.  —  The  “  Grande 
Kabylie.” 


What  is  Truth  ?— A  Page  from  the  Covenant. 
By  Shirley. 

Autumn.  By  Astley  II.  Baldwin. 

Adrian  :  a  Tale.  Chapters  XI _ XIV. 

Art  for  Artificers.  By  G.  J.  Cayley. 
Concerning  Sundays  Long  Ago.  By 
A.  K.  II.  B. 

The  Sixth  Quarter  of  the  World. 
Spiritualism. 


London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


rFHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XXXIV.  (for 

OCTOBER),  is  now  ready,  One  Shilling,  with  4  Illustrations. 

Contents : 

ROMOL A.  ( With  2  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  XV.— The  Dying  Message. 

„  XVI. — A  Florentine  Joke. 

,,  XVII.— Under  the  Loggia. 

„  XVII  T.—The  Portrait. 

„  XIX — The  Old  Man’s  Hope. 

„  XX.— The  Day  of  the  Betrothal. 

HOW  WE  BROKE  THE  BLOCKADE. 

EFFECT  OF  RAILWAYS  ON  HEALTH. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Part  II. 

THE  SMOKING-ROOM  AT  TIIE  CLUB.  (With  an  Illustration > 

DREAMING  IN  ITALY. 

A  NORWEGIAN  MUSICIAN. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  DELHI  PRIZES. 

YOUTH  IN  EXILE. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Literature:— M.  Thiers  on  the  Waterloo  Campaign. 

Science:— The  Balance  of  Life.  Carbonic  Acid  as  an  Anaesthetic.  Liebig’s 
Theory  of  Food.  Figure  of  the  Moon  and  of  the  Earth. 

The  Comet. 

TIIE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALDINGTON.  (With  an  Illustration.') 

Chapter  IV.— Mrs.  Roper’s  Boarding-House. 

„  V. — About  L.  D. 

„  VI— Beautiful  Days. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


T  ONDON  SOCIETY.  No.  9  (for  October),  is  now  ready,  with 

-*-«  13  Hlustrations,  Is. 

Contents: 

HOW  CROQUET  FIRST  CAME  TO  IIOLCROFT.  Hlustrated  by  Florence  Claxton. 
LORD  DUNDREARY  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Poynter. 
CRICKETANA.  Part  III.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Cricket  Field.”  The  School  Matches 
in  general,  and  the  late  Harrow  and  Eton  Match  in  particular. 

FLORAL  NOTES  AND  NOVELTIES.  By  the  Author  of  “  In-door  Plants,”  &c. 

A  VIEW  ON  THE  COAST.  Drawn  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

SEA-BATHING. 

POOR  RICHARD’S  SAYINGS ;  with  Annotations  by  the  Lord  Dundreary.  With  2 
Illustrations  by  E.  J.  Poynter. 

THREE  LOVES  IN  A  LIFE. 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  BEACH  :  a  Sketch  at  Ramsgate.  Drawn  by  J.  D.  Watson. 
ON  BEING  SHUNTED.  With  2  Illustrations  by  H.  Sanderson. 

HOLIDAY  LIFE  AT  RAMSGATE.  Drawn  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

ON  THE  GALLERY  STAIRS -A  SHILLING  DAY.  Drawn  by  Florence  Claxton. 
ONCE  MORE  AT  THE  EXHIBITION.  By  the  Author  of  “  Curiosities  of  Industry,” 
“Days  at  the  Factories,”  ic. 

NADIRA.  From  the  Fainting  by  Frank  Wyburd. 

PHILIP  MORTON  :  The  Story  of  a  AVife’s  Secret,  a  Husband's  Trust,  and  a  Friend’s 
Strategy.  By  the  Author  of  “The  House  in  Piccadilly.” 

Chapter  VII._In  which  Sir  Ulric  Lyster  is  relieved  of  much  anxiety. 

„  IX — The  AVife’s  Misgivings. 

A  HOLIDAY  AT  “THE  PAINTER’S  REST.”  With  an  Illustration  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 
“A  LITTLE  MISTAKE  :”  a  Romance  of  the  Brompton  Exhibition. 

MUSICAL  MEMORIES  :  Opera  Kings. 

A  DAY  AT  A  SHOOTING  LODGE. 

SANDRINGHAM  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  Part  I. 

LONDON  SOCIETY  IN  PARIS  :  a  Box  on  the  Ears,  and  its  Consequences.  Illustrated 
by  M.  J.  Lawless. 

Office,  49  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRAC- 

TICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL),  Part  6,  September  15,  price  2s.  contains:  Dock  and 
Harbour  Works,  by  G.  B.  Rennie,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E. :  Lighthouses  anil  Beacons,  by  W.  J. 
Muequorn  Rankine,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Locomotive  Engines,  by  J.  E.  McConnell,  C.E., 
M.I.C.E..  and  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine  ;  Railway  Rolling  Stock,  by  W.  Bridges  Adams, 
Esq.,  C.E.;  New  Contrivances  ancillary  to  Engineering,  by  W.  Bridges,  Esq  ,  C.E.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  a  large  Plate  Engraving  of  Iron  Floating  Dock  constructed  for  the  Royal  Spanish 
Arsenal  at  Ferrol,  by  G.  Rennie  &  Sons,  with  75  AVoodcuts. 

London:  Longman  8:  Co.,Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietors’  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents),  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


rPIIE  CHURCH  and  STATE  REVIEW.— Edited  by  Arch- 

deacon  Drntson  Published  Monthly,  price  Is. ;  free  by  post  for  14  stamps.  No.  5,  October, 
is  now  ready,  and  contains  :  The  Primacy—  Political  Parties— Scandinavian  Alliance—  Harvest 
Home— New  Dogma— Church  Schools— Mr.  Steuart  and  Church  Ascendency— American  Parties 
— Eastern  Asia — Mr.  Coleridge’s  “  Advanced  Liberalism  ” — National  Catholicity— Popular 
Amusements — Causes  which  produced  the  Low  Religious  Tone  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — 
Child  Murder — Commercial  Travellers — Church  and  State  in  America — Mission  Houses  — 
Cricket — Scottish  Statistics— Summary— Diekenism — Perry’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land— Lord  Bacon’s  Life— The  Public  L  fe  of  Lord  Macaulay — Kirche  und  Kirchen — A.  N. 
Welby  Pugin— Parodies  and  Translations— Ten  Years  of  Imperialism  in  France— Arthur 
Hugh  Clouyh. 

“  The  Church  and  State  Review  ”  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  of  all 
Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

_ Saunders.  Otlf.v.  &:  Co. ,66  Brook  Street,  FPmover  Square,  W. _ 

rPHE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW,  No.  V.  (October  1, 

J-  1862),  2s.  6(1. ,  edited  by  JAMES  BAMUELSON,  will  contain,  besidesother  instructive  and 
interesting  matter,  the  following  Original  Articles  : — 

THE  BRITISH  OAK ;  with  Two  Page  Illustrations.  By  Professor  James  Bookman, 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S..&C. 

TUBIFEX  RiVULORUM,  the  Red  Worm  of  our  Rivers.  With  a  Coloured  Plate.  By 
Eowin  Ray  Lankesteb. 

ANAESTHETICS.  By  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

BARMOUTH,  and  its  Scientific  Attractions.  With  a  Tinted  Illustration.  By  the 
Editor. 

THE  ELECTROPLATING  PROCESS.  (Concluding  Part.)  With  an  Hlustration.  By 
George  Gore.  ' 

NOTES  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  :_ 

No.  II — THE  MINERALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted, 
F  R  S 

„  III—THE  CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT.  By  William  Crookes, F.C.S.,  Editor 

of  the  Chemical  News. 

„  IV— TIIE  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  James  Breen,  F.R.A.S. 


MISCELLANEA _ The  Albert  Memorial.  Our  Science  Schools  and  Classes.  Provincial 

lnstituiions  and  Societies.  Naturalists’  Field  Clubs. 

RE  VIEWS— And 

A  Complete  Quarterly  Summary  of  every  branch  of  Science,  with  a  Page  Plate 
(the  Comet  of  I8b2). 

London:  Robert  IIa  rowicke,  192  Piccadilly. 


'J'HE 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW. 

Contents : 


Sept.  27,.  18(32.  3d. 


London  Medical  Schools  —  Cabmen’s  Grievances  and  Free  Trade  —  The  Revised  Regulations 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  —  Solitary  Confinement  and  its  Results  _  The  Vale  of 
Orotava  —  Cannibal  Vegetables  —  War  and  Insanity  —  Called  to  the  Bar  —Brussels  Congress — 
Statistics  of  Suicide  in  Bavaria  — The  Day. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  September  in  neat  wrapper  is  now  ready ,  Is. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 
Ready  on  October  1,  1862,  demy  8vo.  32  pp.  3d. 

'T'HE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  MAGAZINE. 

_ London  :  Wf.f.ks  &  Co.,  14  Paternoster  Row, _ 

rFHE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  JOURNAL.  Oct.  1862.  Is. 

Middle  Class  Female  Emigration  Impartially  Considered,  by  C.  E.  C.  — Heinrich 
Pestalozzi,  Part  II.,  by  F.  Hottinger  — Light  and  Shade,  a  Poem,  by  L.  M.  Fellowes  —Alone,  a 
Poem,  by  Isabella  Kyrie  ;  A  Dreum  of  Nabonussar,  by  Mrs.  Notley  —  Manners  and  Morals,  by 
J.  A._  Hints  on  Taste,  by  Mrs.  Boardman—  Woman  s  Supervision  of  Woman’s  Industry,  by 
Mrs.  Jellicoe  —  The  Republic  of  Liberia,  its  Products  and  Resources  —  London  University —  On 
the  Condition  of  Woman  as  affected  by  the  Law,  by  i^rs.  Tabor — German  Literature,  No.  IV. 
—  Notices  of  Books  (Hutton  on  the  Relative  Value  of  Studies  and  Accomplishments  in  the 
Education  of  Women,  &c.)—  Books  of  the  Month  —  Open  Council  —  Passing  Events. 
_ 19  Langham  Place,  W.;  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 

nPHE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE.  — 

Now  publishing,  a  Shilling  Edition,  as  well  as  a  Sixptnny  Edition,  of  the  ENGLISH¬ 
WOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE.  Subscribers  will  be  good  enough  to  gi  e  their  Book¬ 
sellers  instructions  as  to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future.  The  Sixpenny  Edition 
remains  exactly  the  same  as  before,  in  size,  contents,  and  pi  ice.  The  Shilling  Edition  com¬ 
prises,  beyond  the  contents  of  the  Sixpenny  Magazine,  a  Supplemental  Sheet  of  1  ashi.ms,  Dress, 
and  Needlework.  Besides  this  Supplement,  equal  to  32  pages,  there  is  also  included  in  the 
Shilling  Edition  a  Coloured  Pattern  for  the  Work-table,  an  extra  Fashion  Plate  of  large  size, 
and,  occasionally,  a  piece  of  traced  Muslin,  Cambric,  or  other  material,  ready  for  working. 
London:  S.  O.  Beeton,  248  Strand,  W.C.  A  specimen  Number  of  the  Magazine  will  be  sent 
for  6  postage  stamps  ;  and  of  the  Magazine  and  Supplement  for  12  stamps. _ 

TRIE  MINING  and  SMELTING  MAGAZINE.  Volume  I. 

now  ready,  422  pages,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  Five  PLATES  and  Thirty-five  WOOD- 
CUTS,  7s.  6d.,  comprising  a  complete  HALF-YEARLY  REVIEW  of  Home.  Colonial,  and 
Foreign  MINING  and  METALLURGY,  and  Records  of  the  Mining  and  Metal  Markets, 
with  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  COMMUNICATIONS  by 

Professor  WARINGTON  SMYTH,  M. A.,  F.Ii.S.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Crown  Mines. 
Professor  JOHN  PERCY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines. 

Professor  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S. ,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records. 

Professor  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A  ,  F.R.S. 

J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  C.E. ,  F.C.S.,  author  ofa“  Manual  of  Metallurgy.” 
EDWARD  HULL,  B. A.,  F.G.S.,  author  of  “  The  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain.” 

JAMES  NAPIER,  F.C.S. 

H.  CUR  WEN  SALMON,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S. 

And  other  Practical  and  Scientific  Contributors. 

The  MINING  and  SMELLING  MAGAZINE,  containing  64  pages, illustrated  with  Plates 
and  Woodjuts,  published  MONTHLY,  Is.  will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  compete  aud 
reliable  information  on  all  Mining  anu  Metallurgical  affairs,  and  their  Financial  Relations. 
_ London  :  Simpkin,  Ma  -shali,,  &  Co.,  Stathme  s’  Hall  Court. 

1YOVER  CHURCH. —ARCHITECTURE  in  the  EAST.— 

THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains:  -  Fine  View  of  New  Chu  cn,  Dover _ 

Our  Want  of  Bridges— The  Church  in  Dover  Castle— The  Ancient  Houses  of  Newcastle  (with 
Illustrations)— The  “  New  Style  ”  Question— Modern  Architecture  in  the  East— Researches  in 
Rhodes— rea-grass— Prisons  and  Reformatories— Chimney  Construction  — Wall  Paintings— 
Working  Men’s  Baths  -  Canyngton  Priory— Bell  Ringing— Stained  Glass— School- buildin"- 
News— Church-building  News— Provincial  Netvs— Competitions,  &c.  4d.  ;  by  post  5d.  Office1, 
)  York  Street.  Covent  Harden  ;  and  all  Book  ellers . 

rFIIE  INDEX :  A  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  and 

News,  devoted  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Mutual  Interests,  Political  and  Commercial,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  In  No.  22  of  the  Index  appears  the 
continuation  of  “Three  Months  in  the  Confederate  Army.”  Published  every  Thursuay  evenin''. 
6d. ;  post  free  7d.  Subscription,  26s.  per  annum  ;  30s.  post  free. 

London  ;  William  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street, E.C. _ 

Price  6d. 

rFIIE  FAMILY  HERALD :  a  Domestic  Magazine  of  Useful 

Information  and  Amusement. 

“  Its  tales  are  quite  as  w  ell  written  as  the  best  circulating  library  stories.  The  answers  to 
correspondents  cannot  be  fictitious,  for  if  they  were,  a  romance  and  a  life  history  being  em¬ 
bodied  in  almost  each  of  them,  the  editor  wouid  be  as  great  a  genius  as  we  now  consider  him  to 
be  a  miracle  of  general  information.”— Saturday  Review. 

Contents  of  Pakt  CCXXXIII. 

The  Three  Trials  ;  or,  the  Romance  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Widowhood.  Chaps.  VI— XIV. 

Correspondence.  No.  1010 — 1013. 

Equality. 


Retribution  ;  or,  Mr.  Gorilla  Grumbleton’s 
Second  Marriage. 

Changes  and  Chances.  In  Three  Parts. 
British  Columbia. 

Waynflett .  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  William 
the  Third.  Chaps.  I.— VIII. 


Strange  Wagers. 

Russia  a  Thousand  Years  Old. 

The  Ebony  Casket.  In  Four  Chapters. 
Philip’s  bride ;  or,  the  Ivory  Painting.  In 
Six  Chapters. 

The  Golden  Colony  —  Victoria. 

The  Lost  Pocket  Book. 

Family  Matters  —  Scientific  and  Useful _ 

Statistics  — Varieties  —  Random  Readings, 
&c.  &c. 


London  :  B.  Blake,  421  Strand,  W.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  AND  SEASIDE. 

Each  work  complete  in  one  volume,  5s.,  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  and  Illustrated  by 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Birket  loster,  John  Gilbert,  Tenniel,  &c. 

XTURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of 

i  L  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.  Now  Comprising  : 

SAM  SLICK’S  NATURE  and  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

John  Halifax,  gentleman. 

THE  CnESuENT  and  the  CROSS. 

NATHALIE.  By  Miss  Kuvanagh. 

A  WOMAN’S  THOUGHTS  about  WOMEN. 

By  I  he  Author  of  “J  hn  Halifax.” 


ADAM  GR.EME.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mar¬ 
garet  Maitland." 

SAM  SUCK'S  WISE  SAWS. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S  POPES. 

A  Lit  E  tor  a  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“John  Halifax.” 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 
MARGARET  and  her  BRIDES  VI AIDS. 


SAM  SLICK  S  OLD  JUDGE. 

DARIEN.  By  E.  Warburton. 

BURKE’S  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

THE  LAIRD  mf  NORLAW. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  ITALY. 
NOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  “  John 
Halifax." 

LIFE  of  JEANNE  D’ALBRET. 

THE  VALLEY  of  a  HUNDRED  FIRES. 
BURKE'S  ROMANCE  ol  toe  FORUM. 
ADELE.  By  Miss  Kavunagh. 

STUDIES  from  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
John  Halifax.” 

GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS. 


“  The  publications  in  this  library  have  all  been  of  good  quality— many  give  information  while 
they  entertain."— Examiner. 

Hcrsi  St  Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


September  27,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  XXXVI.  for  OCTOBER,  1SG2,  published  on  Saturday,  September  27.  Price  Is. 


13  Great  Mari-eorough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

— — 


Contents  : 

I.  THE  WATER-BABIES:  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Cham.es 

Kingsley,  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho  1 ”  &c.  Chapter  III. 

II.  COTTON- WEAVING  AND  LANCASHIRE  LOOMS. 

III.  HUMAN  VEGETATION.  By  the  Rev.  IIcoh  Macmillan,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of 

“Footnotes  from  the  Page  of  Nature.” 

IV.  VINCENZO;  or.  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Roffini,  Author  of  “Lorenzo  Ecnoni,” 

“  Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

Chapter  12 _ A  New  Start. 

„  13 _ An  Eventful  Day. 

„  14 — Dangers  of  Excitement. 

V.  “  IRON  SHIPS.” 

VI.  THE  ROYAL  LIBRARY  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  By  P.F.S.H. 

VII.  THE  SONG  OF  ROLAND. 

VIII.  THE  FISHER  FOLK  OF  TOE  SCOTTISH  EAST  COAST. 

IX.  TO  VIRGIL. 

X.  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Joseph  Lemuel  CriESTEn. 


Vol.  VI.  will  be  published  on  October  1,  handsomely  bound 

in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE  ; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

FOR  OCTOBER,  2s.  Cd. 

CONTAINS  TIIE  SEVENTH  DIVISION  OF 

THE  ART- JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

In  which  are  comprised  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings  from  Exhibited  Speci¬ 
mens  in  Terra-Cotta,  Earthenware,  Engraved  Glass.  Cast-Iron,  Ornamental  Safes,  Carpeting, 
Lace.  Chandeliers,  “Birmingham  Jewellery,”  “  Spanish  Silver,”  Tazzas,  Silk  Damasks,  Carved 
Bullets,  Wall  Decorations,  Articles  executed  in  Silver,  Jewels,  Cabinets,  Pianofortes,  Papier 
Muche,  Encaustic  Tiles,  Cocoa-nut  Matting,  Bronzes,  Medkevul  Metal  Work,  Denmark  Porce¬ 
lain,  Artistic  Productions  of  Victoria,  &c.  &c. 

The  Literary  contents  of  this  number  include  :  “Pictures  of  the  Dutch,  Russian,  Scandi¬ 
navian,  and  Swiss  Schools,  and  Water-colour  Drawings  of  the  English  School,  in  the 
International  Exhibition,”  by  J.  Beavington  Atkinson;  “Sculpture  in  the  International 
Exhibition;”  “Fulham  Pottery;”  “  British  Artists;  their  Style  and  Character  —  John 
Absolon,”  by  James  Datfornc,  illustrated,  & c.  & c. 

The  Line  Engravings  are  ; 

“THE  PROSPEROUS  DAYS  OF  JOB,” 

Engraved  by  H.  Bourne,  from  the  picture  by  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  A.R.A.; 

“  SPITHEAD,” 

Engraved  by  W.  Miller,  from  the  picture  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.,  in  the  National  Gallery. 


LONDON:  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  26  IVY  LANE, 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  BAZAAR.  OPPOSITE  THE  EXHIBITION. 


THE  PARTHENON 


By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  vols. 

There  are  many  obvious  reasons  why  records  of  prison  life  should  prove  an 


7  JEM  ALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON 

post  8V0.  21s.  “ There  are mini vohvirms  rt 


attractive  department  of  literature,  though  ordinarily  they  are  more  welcome  than  deserving  of 
encouragement,  because  they  minister  to  the  cravings  of  our  curiosity  only.  The  present 
volumes  have  at  least  this  higher  pretension,  that  while  they  satiate  our  interest  in  pet. mur¬ 
deresses  and  other  prison  monstrosities,  they  aim  at  affording  us  a  fuller  view  of  the  working  of 
a  retired  and  special  department  of  State  administration.  The  authoress,  who  has  herself  been  a 
prison  matron,  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena 
of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most  curious,  and  we  consider  her  book,  to  be  as 
authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  and  details  of  its  information.”— From  The  Times ,  Sept.  23. 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Messrs.  Hurst 

J-J  &  Blackett  will  publish  in  a  few  days  the  AUTHORIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION  of  this  work.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

rU RAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  witli  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lf.nnard.  1vol. 
“  A  most  valuable  accession  to  our  colonial  literature.  Capt.  Lennard  gives  a  vast  amount 
of  information  respecting  the  two  colonies  of  that  kind  which  an  intending  emigrant  would  be 
most  glad  to  receixe."— Daily  News. 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps,  &c.  “Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  A  ll  the  Year  Round. 

rPHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  liis  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaefreson.  5s.  Bound 

and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

“A  delightful  book.”— Athenaeum.  “  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  and 
consulting- room,  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.” — Lancet. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

rpHE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “  The 

J-  Rifle  Rangers,”  &c.  3  vols.  “In  this  brilliant  and  exciting  romance  there  are  scenes 
which  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  anything  whicli  the  author  has  yet  achieved.”— Rost.  “  A 
book  full  of  the  most  startling  incidents  and  thrilling  adventures.  We  can  sincerely  recom¬ 
mend  *  The  Maroon.*  "—Observer.  “  Cuptain  Reid  has  written  a  good  many  stirring  romances, 
but  none  better  than  4  The  Maroon.’  "—Tress.  “  One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.”— John  bull. 


JOHN  and  I. 


3  vols. 


As  knightly  swords  of  polished  grain 
Are  proven  perfect  when  they  bend  — 
True  hearts  may  swerve,  but  in  the  end 
Will  right  themselves  and  win  again. 


HWillE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

-*  “  Tills  novel  will  prove  attractive.  The  author  lias  fulfilled  her  task  with  consummate 

skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season  ."—Messenger. 

nOIIE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGII.  By  the  Author  of 

j-  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  The  author  of  this  interesting  tale  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  proved  to  the  public  her 
extraordinary  power  in  delineating  and  illustrating  the  affections.  The  lesson  is  one  of  impres¬ 
sive  force.” — Daily  News. 

TOHN  ARNOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “Mathew  Paxton,”  &c. 

“  A  sensible  and  kindly  novel,  in  which  scenes  of  life  in  a  great  manufacturing  town  are 
pleasantly  contrasted  with  rural  sketches.”— Examiner. 

13  RYANSTON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radeclifee,  Author 

of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  &  c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.  2  vols. 

“  A  clever  book.”— Athenaeum,  “  A  very  well-written  story.  The  designing  and  ambitious 
Laura  is  ably  sketched.”—  Observer.  “  A  novel  every  whit  as  good  as  4  East  Lynne.’ "—Globe. 

/JWEN :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  aud  “No 

Church.”  3  vols.  44  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  liked  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever 
and  pleasant,  and  the  tone  is  good.”— Athmceum. 

Q LAVES  of  the  RING;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

LJ  Author  of  “Grandmother’s  Money,”  “  Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols.  {Just,  ready. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Of  Saturday,  Sept.  27,  contains: 

Reviews M.  VIOLLET  LE  DUC’S  DICTIONNAIRE  DE  L’ARCIIITECTURE. 
PROFESSOR  ANSTED’S  TRIP  IN  HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE’S  TWENTY  A'EARS  OF  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 
RAISING  THE  VEIL. 

GOSCH’S  DENMARK  AND  GERMANY  SINCE  1810. 

MIEL  ET  FIEL,  PAR  ADRIEN  SAINTOUR. 

MAURICE’S  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  VISIT  TO  NORTHERN  JAPAN.  No.  V. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  IN  A  SINGLE  WORD. 

Foreign  Correspondence:— MACUGNAGA — SALZBURG. 

Science: — Mlt.  GROVE’S  CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

Fine  Arts:_A  PROPOS  DES  BOTTES. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

A  ll  the  best  "Works  of  the  Season  and  of  the  past  Twenty  Years 
are  in  Circulation  at  this  Library. 

The  Collection  includes  a  large  supply  of  every  recent  work  of  HISTORY,  every  genuine 
BIOGRAPHY,  all  the  best  bonks  of  TRAVEL  and  ADVENTURE,  every  important  work 
in  RELIGION  and  PHILOSOPHY,  and  all  works  of  acknowledged  merit  in  POETRY 
und  FICTION. 

Lists  of  Works  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

“  Mudie’s  Lists, ...  be  it  remembered,  represent  the  main  sources  of  the  general  information 
now  in  vogue.”— Saturday  .Keview, 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON ;  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ) 

AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

With  large  Map,  Plan  of  St.  Helier,  Plates,  and  most  valuable  Appendix  on  the  Climate 
of  the  Island,  by  Dr.  Scholefield,  3s. 

rPHE  GOSSIPING  GUIDE  to  JERSEY. 

The  same,  without  Plan,  Plates,  or  Appendix,  Is. 

_ _ _ W.  II.  Smith  &  Son,  Strand  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

BY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  MONTE  VIDEAN  GOVERNMENT. 
IMPORTANT  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

Post  free,  Is. 

'THE  REPUBLIC  of  URUGUAY,  MONTE  VIDEO,  Geo- 

graphical,  Social,  and  Political ;  to  which  is  appended, 

LIFE  in  the  RIVER  PLATE  :  a  Manual  for  Emigrants. 

_  London  :  Effinoham  Wieson,  Royal  Exchange. _ 

Just  published,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  of  FAMILY  PRAYER,  composed  wholly  of  the 

Words  of  Scripture.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church. 

_  London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Pnternoster  Bow. 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

(AN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nope,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Ykarsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street,  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN,  and  the  WAY  to  IT. 

By  the  Rev.  Herman  Douglas,  Author  of  “  Letters  on  Londoners  over  the  Border.”  With 
nn  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.”  Small  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  ilmmediately. 

MEMOIRS  of  a  CHEQUERED  LIFE.  By  Charles 

Stretton,  Esq.  3  vols.  £1  11s.  Gd.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a  Photograph. 

[. Ready . 

44  For  startling  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  perilous  enterprise,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  death 
in  some  of  its  most  cruel  forms,  wild  alternations  of  love  and  veneeance,  and  experiences  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  conduct,  these  volumes  run  away  altogether  from  any  novel  we  have 
recently  met  with.  We  cannot  think  of  any  book  which  resembles  this  more  nearly  in  some 
parts  than  the /Confessions  of  Rousseau.'  "—Daily  News. 

ON  the  MOUNTAIN ;  being'  the  Welsh  Experiences 

of  Abraham  Black  and  Jonas  White,  Esq«.,  Moralists,  Photographers,  Fishermen,  and 
Botanists.  By  George  Tugwell,  M.A.  8vo.  with  2  Coloured  Illustrations. 

[ Immediately . 

The  SECOND  VOLUME,  with  a  fine  Portrait,  of 

WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS. 

By  his  Nephew,  Pierre  Irving.  [Void  ready. 

***  Ask  for  Bentley’s  Edition,  authorized  by  the  Family. 

NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION. 

RAISING  the  VEIL.  By  John  Pomeroy.  2  vols. 

post  8vo.  21s.  LYoui  readn. 

“  The  story  of  Tiie  Snake  in  the  Bottle  is  clever,  and  the  characters  are  interesting.  The 
story  is  well  worked  up.  There  is  an  underplot  of  really  dramatic  interest,  involving  one  of  the 
best  contrived  schemes  of  genteel  robbery  and  swindling  which  has  appeared  in  fiction  for  a 
long  time.”— Morning  Post. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


CHARLES  LEVER’S  NOVELS 

In  2s.  vols.  now  ready. 

THE  DODD  FAMILY  ABROAD.  2  vols. 

HARRY  LORREQUER.  1  vol. 

THE  DALTONS.  2  vols. 

JACK  HINTON  THE  GUARDSMAN.  1vol. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNE.  2  vols. 

CHARLES  O’MALLEY.  2  vols. 

“  To  us,  there  is  something  of  pathos  in  the  reperusal  of  these  books;  It  Is  like  reading  one’s 
old  love-letters,  or  hearing  an  old  friend  recount  the  frolics  of  one’s  own  youth.” 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


LONDON :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICADILLY. 


Now  ready,  Svo.  G70  pp.  Gs. 

T/NGLISH  PURITANISM  :  being  Documents  Relating  to  the 

^  Settlement  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1062 ;  with  an 
Historical  Introduction.  By  Peter  Bayne,  Esq.,  A.M. 

London  ;  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  Sold  also  ftt  the  Offices  of  the  Central  United 
Bartholomew  Committee,  10  Broad  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 
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By  Her  Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Permission. 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

By  MISS  FREDERICA  ROWAN. 


“  The  circumstances  under  which  this  volume  has  been  produced  are  very  peculiar.  A 
favourite  volume  with  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  was  the  well-known  German 
work  4  Stun  den  der  Andacht,’  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Zschokke.  Some  of  these  Medita¬ 
tions  were  frequently  read  by  him,  as  though  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  early  death.  After 
that  sad  event  the  book  naturally  became  more  than  ever  endeared  to  the  Queen,  who  solaced 
herself  by  making  a  selection  of  the  greater  favourites;  these  she  employed  Miss  Rowan  to 
translate,  and  had  them  printed  in  a  volume,  of  which  a  small  number  of  copies  were  circulated 
with  a  notice  that  the  4  Meditations  ’  had  ‘  been  selected  for  translation  by  one  to  whom,  in  deep 
and  overwhelming  sorrow,  they  had  proved  a  source  of  comfort  and  edification.’  As  the  volume 
is  one  so  eminently  calculated  to  answer  this  end,  it  was  evident  that  a  much  wider  circulation 
was  desirable  than  at  first  contemplated,  and  accordingly  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  her 
permission  to  that  effect.” — Extract  from  The  Bookseller,  Avgust  30,  1862. 


LONDON :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NEW  CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

SOPHOCLES. 

This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  boards,  2s. 

rp HE  ANTIGONE  of  SOPHOCLES;  with  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory ;  adnpted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Milner,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


EURIPIDES. 

This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  boards,  Is.  Pd. 

rPI-IE  HECUBA  and  MEDEA  of  EUPJPIDES.  Chiefly  from 

the  Text  of  Dindorf.  With  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  W.  Brownrigo  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 
Freemen’s  Orphan  School. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


JESCHYLUS. 

This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  hoards,  Is. 

TC' SCHYLI  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.  The  “Prometheus 

Bound  ”  of  iEschylus,  from  the  Text  of  Dindorf’s  Third  Edition.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M. A.,  Translator  of  44  Babrius,” 
44  Theocritus,”  4‘  Hesiod,”  & c.,  and  formerly  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


LONDON :  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  26  IVY  LANE,  AND  294  CITY  ROAD. 

NOTICE. 

THE  NEW  NOVEL, 

FOOTSTEPS  BEHIND  HIM, 

By  W.  H.  STEWART, 

IS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


A  FRESII  SUPPLY  OF 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS’  BASIL 

IS  ALSO  READY. 

Extracts  from  Reviews  on  Mr.  Stewart’s  “Footsteps  Behind  Him." 


ATHEN-ZEUM. 

“  It  is  rarely  we  have  had  our  interest  so  touched  by  any  character  in  a  book,  and 
wc  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  story  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  Captain  Steele.  That  an  author  is  capable  of  taking  this  firm  hold  of 
the  reader’s  sympathy  indicates  a  faculty  for  novel-writing.” 

EXAMINER. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL, 

Bart.,  K.H.,  &c. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


“  An  admirable  manual  of  the  whole  science.” _ British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  The  book  is  a  most  fascinating  one.” — Educational  Times. 

“It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  immense  amount  of  information  so 
admirably  and  lucidly  compressed  in  the  volume  before  us.”— London  Review. 


II 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

METEOROLOGY. 


“  Contains  a  brief  but  elaborate  survey  of  the  whole  domain  of  Meteorological  Science.” 

British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  As  Text-Books  for  College  and  School  use,  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  respectively  treat, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  our  educational  literature  which  can  at  all  be  compared 
with  tli cm." —Educational  Times. 


Ill 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TELESCOPE. 


EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK.  LONDON  :  LONGMAN  &  CO. 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 


HERMINIUS :  A  ROMANCE. 


By  I  E.  S. 


“ 1  Herminius  ’  is  a  romance  of  the  days  of  the  Druids,  of  unflagging  interest  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  author’s  style  is  original,  and  if  he  occasionally  reminds  the  reader  of’  Hypatia,’ 
it  is  only  because  in  the  strife  between  Paganism  and  Christianity  the  weapons  must  needs 
clash  with  a  similar  sound  .''—Parthenon. 


EDINBURGH  :  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS. 


Early  in  October  will  be  published,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  graphic  Illustrations, 

“CHRISTOPHER  NORTH:” 


A  Memoir  of  John  Wilson, 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

COMPILED  FP.OM  FAMILY  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER, 


MRS.  GORDON. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  k  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO 


Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  1  vol.  extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


THE  LAST  DAY  OF  OUR  LORD’S 

PASSION.  ' 


By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  LL.D. 


Author  of  the  ’ 


Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers.” 


“  We  are  sure  that  no  one  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  without  having.  Ms  interest 
deepened  in  the  last  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  and  having  many  new  thoughts  suggested.” 

..  .  ,  ...  ,  , ,  ,,  , .  ,  ,  ,  News  of  the  Churches. 

A  lucid,  tender,  and  beautiful  delineation,  which  we  trust  thousands  will  read.”—  Patriot 
“  This  volume  is  pervaded  by  intelligence,  piety,  and  good  taste. "—British  Quarterly. 

*  In  tliis  volume  Dr.  Ilanna  displays  more  conspicuously  than  in  any  former  work  his  power 
of  delineating  character,  and  of  fathoming  the  depths  of  the  human  spirit.”— Museum 
“  Dr.  Hanna’s  new  work,  as  a  prose-poem  on  ‘  The  Lost  Day  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion,’  stands 
alone  in  the  crowded  ranks  of  our  theological  literature.  It  has  a  greater  value  than  a  whole 
ship-load  of  treatises  on  the  Evidences.”—  Witness. 


•  it  is  delightful  to  meet  with  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  so  vigorous  in  style,  so 
profound  in  thought,  so  edifying  in  matter.”— Courant. 


•Is  probably  the  best  continuous  narrative  of  the  events  of  that  part  of  our  Saviour’s  history 
with  winch  he  deals  that  exists,  at  least  in  the  English  language.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

“This  is  a  book  to  do  good,  because  it  is  itself  good  — a  genuine  book;  teaching  because 
expressing,  a  genuine,  not  a  falsetto  religion —that  on  which  to  peril  this  world  and  the  next.” 

Scotsman. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

HORiE  SUBSECIViE, 

By  JOHN  BROWN,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

“  Of  all  the  John  Browns,  commend  us  to  Dr.  John  Brown.”—  Times. 
EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  A-  CO. 


“  The  work  of  an  artist  who  has  in  him  something  of  the  large  liberal  heart  of  hU 
master— Mr.  Dickens :  it  is  a  substantial  work,  carefully  invented  and  carefully  written, 
with  regard  not  merely  to  neat  easy  periods,  but  to  the  quality  of  thought  expressed ; 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  clever  elaboration  of  a  manly  sense  of  what  is  good  and  noble.” 

DAILY  NEWS. 

“  The  author’s  style  is  excellent,  and  his  manner  of  putting  matters  before  his 
readers  terse  and  expressive.  The  tendency  of  the  whole  is  healthful  and  manly,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  tale  will  be  popular." 

LITERARY  BUDGET, 

“  *  Footsteps  Behind  Him  ’  is  a  capital  novel }  it  narrowly  escapes  being  first-rate. 
We  recommend  no  reader  who  loves  a  well-told  story  to  overlook  it.” 

OBSERVER. 

“  The  style  of  writing  is  excellent,  the  characters  life-like,  the  conversations  Well 
sustained  ;  and  the  incidents,  romantic  and  out  of  the  way,  are  told  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  them  perfectly  natural.” 


London  :  Sampson  low,  son,  &  co..  47  ludgate  hill. 


POPULAR  ELEMENTARY  WORKS, 

By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  ADAMS, 

Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  und  formerly  one  of  the  Masters  at  Winchester  College. 

TjATJN  EXERCISES.  Adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

TU  Ft°n  and  Edward  the  Sixth  Latin  Grammar.  Second  Thousand.  Neatly  bound  in 
clotio  12 mo.  2s.  6d. 

LATIN  DELECTUS.  Similarly  adapted,  with  a  Lexicon  and 

Notes.  Eighth  Thousand.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GREEK  EXERCISES.  Adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

Greek  Delectus,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth’*  Grammar ;  with  a  Lexicon.  Third 
Thousand.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GREEK  DELECTUS.  Similarly  adapted,  with  a  Lexicon  and 

Appendix.  Eleventh  Thousand.  12mo.  clo'th,  3s.  fld. 

Now  complete,  neatly  bound  in  1  vol.  12mo.  cloth,  9s. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  in  GREEK;  with  Prolegomena,  Notes, 

and  References,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

***  The  Parts  may  still  be  had  separately.  St.  Matthew,  Second  Edition.  2i  Gd. : 

St.  Mark,  ls.6d.;  St.  Luke,2s.j  St.  John, 2s.  ’ 
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NOTICE.— LADY  AUD LEY'S  SECRET,  by  the  Author  of 
11  Aurora  Floyd,”  will  be  ready  at  every  Library  on  Wednesday 
next,  in  3  vols.  _ 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo, 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

“  This  *  Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay  ’  is  rendered  more  valuable  from  the  citations  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  taken  from  writings  unknown  or  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  general  reader :  and  the  author  has  rescued  from  possible  oblivion  some  important  frag¬ 
ments,  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  their  biographical  value.”—  Observer. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  a  New  Novel,  2  vols.  entitled, 

TWO  LIVES.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold. 


In  the  press,  2  vols. 

THE  LITERATURE  of  SOCIETY.  By 

Grace  Wharton,  one  of  the  Authors  of  “  The  Queens  of  Society,”  &c. 


In  the  press,  2  small  vols. 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY  of  DANTE.  Trans¬ 

lated  by  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

“  We  understand  that  a  new  translation  of  Dante's  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’  in  the  triple  rhyme 
of  the  original,  with  notes,  is  now  in  the  press.  This  translation  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Ramsay,  a 
lady  who,  having  long  resided  in  Italy,  studied  Dante  with  some  of  the  most  learned  Italians  of 
the  day,  and  visited  nearly  all  the  localities  immortalized  by  the  great  poet,  seems  to  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  this  difficult  undertaking.”— Morning  Post. 

Now  ready,  uniform  with  “  The  Little  Tour  in  Ireland,”  with  Illustrations  by 

Charles  Keene,  Gs. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GRISETTE  :  a  Tale  of 

Student  Life.  By  Herbert  Vaughan. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  1  vol. 

CHATEAU  FRISSAC  ;  or,  Home  Scenes  in 

France.  By  the  Author  of  “  Photographs  of  Paris  Life.” 

“  ‘  Chateau  Frissac '  is  a  pleasant  novelette,  wittily  written,  and  intended  to  show  the  evils  of 
Manages  de  Conveuance.  The  authoress  is  both  humorous  and  witty.  Wit  abounds  in  both 
colloquy  and  anecdote.”— Press. 

Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  1  vol. 

ACCEPTED  ADDRESSES.  By  George 

Augustus  Sala. 

Now  ready,  5s. 

DUTCH  PICTURES  :  with  some  Sketches  in 

the  Flemish  Manner.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 


This  day,  5s. 

THE  TWO  PRIMA  DONNAS.  ‘  By  George 

Augustus  Sala. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


6G  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

- - -I - 

TRAVELS  in  LADAK,  TARTARY,  and 

KASHMIR.  With  numerous  chromo-lithographic  Illustrations  from  Sketches  taken  on 
the  spot.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Torrens,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.  28s. 

“  A  slight,  but  sprightly  narrative,  which  reminds  us  of  Lord  DufFerin,  is  here  combined  with 
the  resources  of  a  sketch-book  unusually  well  stored  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  interesting 
districts  in  all  Asia.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  to  find  in  the  whole  world  any  scenery  more 
justly  celebrated,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  its  survey  under  jollier  auspices  than  the 
company  of  such  a  chronicler  of  the  incidents  of  its  exploration.  It  amuses,  which  is  one  point; 
and  it  is  instructive,  which  is  more.” — Times . 

ON  the  AIMS  and  EXTENT  of  a  NATIONAL 

MUSEUM  of  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS,  from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 
8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the 

“LIBERAL”  PARTY.  By  the  Author  of  “Miriam  May”  and  "Crispin  Ken.”  8vo. 
15s. 

“  Whilst  this  book  has  been  very  warmly  received  by  all  the  respectable  Conservative 
journals,  the  1  Morning  Post  ’  received  its  imperative  instructions  early  in  June,  and  an  attack 
to  order  at  once  appeared  in  its  columns,  calling  on  the  public  to  refuse  even  a  hearing  to  the 
work,  heaping  on  the  author  the  epithets  of  ‘  imbecile,’  1  charlatan,’  and  1  libeller.’  To  this  the 
‘Examiner,’  nn  unofficial  *  Liberal  ’  print,  had  the  honesty  to  reply  that  the  volume  was ‘an 
attack  upon  the  “  Liberal  ”  party  of  no  mean  power,’  Mr.  Cobden  and  Lord  Palmerston  uncon¬ 
sciously  bearing  witness  to  its  truth  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  confirmed  demoralization 
of  the  ‘  Liberal  ’  party,  however,  remains  the  best  commentary  on  its  truthfulness  as  a  history 
of  the  decoy  of  English  *  Liberalism.’  ” 

THE  CRUISE  of  the  SAINT  GEORGE  on 

the  WEST  INDIAN  and  NORTH  AMERICAN  STATION.  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Russia.  By  Captain  N.  B.  Lawrie.  1  vol.  8vo.  12s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Moorish  Dynasty  in 
Spam  to  the  Last  Morocco  War.  With  Original  Papers  and  Correspondence,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  has  sustained  since  it  became  a  Fortress.  By 
Captain  Sayer,  Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar.  Illustrated.  8vo.  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND.  Containing  the  History  from  the  Rebellion  to  the  Revolution.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  Perry,  Rector  of  Waddington,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
In  3  vols.  Vol.  II.  now  ready,  8vo.  21s. 

THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE 

by  the  Austrian  Frigate  “  Novara.”  English  Edition.  Containing  an  unpublished  Letter 
from  Baron  Humboldt.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Dedicated,  by  special  per¬ 
mission,  to  Sir  Roderick.  Murchison.  3  vols.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  30s.  Vol.  II.  30s. 


RECOMMENDED  to  MERCY  :  a  Novel. 

3  vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

“This  picture  of  life  in  the ‘Demi-Monde’ will  be  found  a  capital  novel  for  seaside  and 
country  reading."— Times. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- ♦ - 

On  September  30  will  be  published,  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW,  No.  XXX. 

Contents  : 

1.  DUPLEIX. 

2.  A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

3.  HERODOTUS  AND  HIS  COMMENTATORS. 

4.  MR.  CLOUGH’S  POEMS. 

5.  NAPOLEONISM. 

6.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.  J.  SCOTT,  AND  EDWARD  IRVING. 

7.  THE  DIARY  OF  VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE. 

8.  MR.  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  NEW  DRAMA. 

9.  SCIENCE,  NESCIENCE,  AND  FAITH. 

10.  POLITICAL  OPINION  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 

11.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING-SOCIETIES. 


ME.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

On  September  25, 2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 


Second  Edition,  1  vol.  post  Svo.  Next  Week. 

MARIETTA:  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  &c. 

THE  TIMES,  September  3. 

“  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope’s  novel  is  worthy  of  its  author’s  name . What  constitutes  the 

charm  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  a  plain  and,  to  all  appearance,  faithful  picture  of  homely  Italian 
life.  Hitherto,  when  the  Italian  has  been  introduced  into  novels,  it  has  been  either  as  the 
lovely  but  rather  doubtful  wife  of  the  hero  in  times  gone  by,  or  as  the  irresistible  villain  of 
modern  life,  or  yet  again,  and  worst  of  all,  as  the  inspired  artist  in  a  rhapsodical  art-novel. 
Here  we  have  the  Italian  of  real  life  in  his  home,  the  fat  farmer  in  his  pony  gig,  the  merchant 

over  his  counter,  the  housewife  bustling  about  the  kitchen  fire,  the  canon  sipping  his  wine . 

This  is  what  we  want,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  here  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope  has  struck  out  a 

new  path  for  the  novelist . We  have  the  domestic  life  of  the  Italian,  especially  as  a 

dweller  in  towns,  painted  honestly,  with  all  the  local  colouring  which  belongs  to  it,  by  a  man 
who  knows  his  subject  well.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  picture;  we  should  be  glad  to  have  other 
such  scenes,  if  they  displayed  equal  knowledge;  and  we  commend  Mr.  Trollope’s  example  to 
novelists  who  are  in  want  of  a  subject.” 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

THE  TIMES,  June  11. 

“This  book  should  be  welcomed  both  for  its  subject  and  its  author,  for  this  latest  survey  of 
the  States  is  information  on  an  engrossing  topic,  and  it  is  information  endorsed  by  a  popular 
name.  Mr.  Trollope  promised  himself  that  he  would  write  his  own  book  about  the  United 
States  os  the  ambition  of  his  literary  life,  irrespective  of  their  recent  troubles.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  has  seen  them  seething  in  the  cauldron  of  revolution,  though  not  part  of  his 
original  design,  adds  immensely  to  the  animation  and  interest  of  the  result.” 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  12s. 

FRANCATELLI’S 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 

THE  TIMES,  September  12. 

“  Under  the  above  abbreviated  designation  we  are  announcing  a  work  the  mere  title-page  of 
which  is  a  catalogue  of  culinary  mysteries,  and  the  programme  of  an  exhibition  of  subtle  and  am¬ 
brosial  art.  ‘  The  Royal  English  and  Foreign  Confectioner,1  as  this  title-page  avers, 1  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  treatise  on  the  art  of  confectionery  in  all  its  branches,  comprising  ornamental  confectionery 
artificially  developed;  different  methods  of  preserving  fruits,  fruit  pulps,  and  juices  in  bottles, 
the  preparation  of  jams  and  jellies,  fruit  and  other  syrups,  summer  beverages, and  a  great 
variety  of  national  drinks;  with  directions  for  making  dessert  cakes,  plain  and  fancy  bread, 
candies,  bonbons,  comfits,  spirituous  essences,  and  cordials;  also  the  art  of  ice-making,  and 
the  arrangement  and  general  economy  of  fashionable  desserts  ;  by  Charles  El  me  Francatelli, 
pupil  to  the  celebrated  Careme,  and  late  Maitre-d’Hotel  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  author  of 
“The  Modern  Cook,”  “The  Cook]*  Guide,”  and  “Cookery  for  the  Working  Classes,”  with 
numerous  illustrations  in  ohromo- lithography  ;’  all  of  which  arcana  of  modern  culinary  science 
are  revealed  to  such  pensive  and  inquiring  spirits  as  will  ask  for  the  instructive  volume  at 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall's.  .....  We  shall  not  affect  to  pass  judgment  on  the  vast  variety  of 
recipes  which  remain,  and  which  carry  out  the  abundant  promise  of  Francatelli’s  title-page. 
It  is  enough  to  absolve  us  from  such  endless  labour  to  mention  that  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
occupy  15  pages,  and  that  the  index,  in  which  the  references  are  printed  very  closely,  comprises 
upwards  of  20  pages,  and  includes  all  imaginable  products  of  the  confectionery  art,  from 
‘Albert  biscuits  ’  up  to  ‘zephyrs  souffles.’ . We  salute  Mr.  Francatelli  respectfully.  in  dis¬ 

missing  his  book  :  only  adding  that  his  recipe  for  beignets  of  pine-apples,  on  page  252,  is  worth 
all  the  money  which,  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  this  very  opportune  volume.” 


Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ROADS  AND  RAILS ; 

And  their  Practical  Influence  on  Human  Progress,  Past, 
Present,  and  To  Come. 

By  W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 

THE  TIMES,  August  29. 

“  This  is  a  truly  original  book.  ...  By  the  union  of  scientific  culture  with  a  strong  imagina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Adams’s  projects  have  a  high  scope,  and  a  comprehensive  bearing,  but  we  do  not 
admit  that  they  are  therefore  visionary  or  illusive.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  that  his  views 
may  be  ventilated  freely  for  the  great  improvements  which  they  seem  to  promise  in  an  age  like 
our  own,  when  science  claims  increasing  confidence  for  its  development  of  the  arts  of  life.” 


3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

THE  EXAMINER. 

“  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  matured  experience  as  a  novelist,  tire  unfailing  accuracy  with  which  he 
reproduces  pictures  of  the  past,  the  life  which  he  imparts  to  tire  actors  in  Iris  well-constructed 
stories,  and  the  moving  incidents  that  fill  Iris  pages,  are  safe  guarantees  for  the  entertainment  of 
every  reader.” 

THE  GLOBE. 

“  The  tale  itself  is  full  of  lively  interest,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  general  favourite.™ 
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.EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS. 

.V  >>  L  _ _ 

PRIZE'  MEDAL,  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 


Visitors  to  London  are  invited  to  inspect  Evans’s  English  Harmoniums,  exhibited  by  Boosey  &  Ching,  at  the  Internationa! 
Exhibition,  and  to  compare  the  tone  of  these  Instruments  with  those  by  other  makers,  English  or  Foreign. 
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EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS 

I  '  * 

j..  v  ARE  MADE  IN  EVERY  POSSIBLE  VARIETY 

WITH  A  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  ROW  OF  KEYS,  THE  PERCUSSION  ACTION,  AND  PEDALS, 


A  V  *  -  -  > 

■o.  *  ■ 


AT  PRICES  *  .;i'J  i 

FROM  G  TO  140  GrTTIITE'.A.S. 

'  tf\  •  r  - 

SUITABLE  FOR  TIIE 


COTTAGE*  SCHOOL,  DRAWING-ROOM,  CHAPEL  OR  CHURCH,  LITERARY  &  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

•  'V  *  •  -  1  r. 

,.-.V 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAY  BE  HAD  GRATIS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 


V 


BOOSEY  &  CHING,  24  HOLLES  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  MESSIAH  AND  THE  CREATION. 

v _ _ _ 

BOOSEY ’S  SHILLING  EDITIONS  of  HANDEL’S  MESSIAH  and  HAYDN’S  CREATION,  each  complete  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  Accompaniment  for  Pianoforte  or  Organ.  These  editions,  printed  on  good  demy  4to.  paper  (size  of  “  The  Musical  Cabinet  ”),  are  equally  available  lor  the  Pianoforte  or  the  Concert 
Room,  and  are  very  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  copies  hitherto  sold  at  double  the  price. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 

BOOSEY’ S  MUSICAL  CABINET. 

a  shilling  library  op  popular  music. 


1.  TWENTY  SONGS  by  MENDELSSOHN,  is. 

3.  TWELVE. SONGS  by  BALFE,  is. 

3.  FOURTEEN  SONGS  by  VERDI,  Is. 

4.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (First  Selection),  Is. 

5.  FIFTY  TOPULAR  WALTZES,  Is. 

(i.  TWELVE  SETS  of  QUADRILLES,  Is. 

7.  FIFTY  POLKAS  and  GALOPS,  Is. 

8.  TWENTY-FIVE  GEMS  by  VERDI,  for  Pianoforte.  Is. 

9.  NINE  ORIGINAL  PIANOFORTE  PIECES  by  J.  ASCIIER,  Is. 

13.  TEN  NOCTURNES  and  MAZURKAS  DF,  SALON,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

11.  TWELVE  DRAW.ING-ROOM  PIANOFORTE  PIECES,  Is. 

12.  FIFTEEbT SONGS  by  BEETHOVEN,  Is. 

13.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  HATTON  and  LINLEY,  Is. 

M.  TWENTY  BALLADS  by  POPULAR  COMPOSERS,  Is. 

15.  SIXTEEN  SONGS  by  KUCKEN,  is. 

10.  TWELVE  DUETTS  by  MENDELSSOHN,  KUCKEN,  and  KELLER,  is. 

17.  MENDELSSOHN’S  MUSIC  to  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  Complete,  Is 

18.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  FRANCOIS  SCHUBERT,  Is. 

19.  TWELVE  FANTASIAS  by  BRINLEY  RICHARDS  and  OSBORNE,  is. 

2(1.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  DONIZETTI,  Is. 

21.  DANCE  MUSIC  for  CHRISTMAS,  Is. 

22.  SIXTEEN  SACRED  SONGS  by  HANDEL,  Is. 

23.  SIX  OVERTURES  by  MOZART.  ROSSINI,  and  BEETHOVEN,  Is. 

21.  SIX  FOUR-PART  SONGS  by  MEYERBEER,  BALFE,  &e.  Is. 

25.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Second  Selection),  Is. 

20.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Third  Selection),  Is. 

27.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Fourth  Selection),  Is. 

28.  EIGHTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  for  GENTLEMEN,  Is. 

29.  SIXTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  for  LADIES’  VOICES,  Is. 

30.  FIVE  SETS  of  DANCE  MUSIC,  as  Pianoforte  Duets,  Is. 

31.  TEN  SONGS  by  BELLINI,  from  the  SONNAMBULA,  Is. 


32.  SIX  FOUR-PART  SONGS  by  MEYERBEER,  VERDI,  &c.,  Is. 

33.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Books  1  and  2,  Complete,  Is. 

34.  MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Books  3  and  4,  Complete,  Is. 

35.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  Books  a  and  6,  Complete,  Is. 

30.  TEN  SONGS  by  ABT,  CURSCHMANN,  MOLIQUE,  &e„  Is. 

37.  TWENTY-FOUR  SCHOTTISCIIES,  VARSOVIANAS,  and  REDOWAS,  Is. 

38.  TWENTY  ROMANCES  by  MASSINI,  PUGET,  ARNAUD,  HENRION,  &c.,  Is. 

39.  TEN  STANDARD  GLEES,  Is. 

40.  THE  OPERA  IL  TROVATORE,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

41.  TIIE  OPERA  LA  TRAVIATA.  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

42.  TWENTY  WELSH  MELODIES,  with  English  Words,  Is. 

43.  TEN  POPULAR  TENOR  SONGS,  Sung  by  Sims  Reeves,  is. 

44.  TWELVE  CONTRALTO  SONGS,  Sung  by  Madame  Sainton,  Is. 

45.  SELECTION  of  SOPRANO  SONGS,  Sung  by  Miss  Pyne,  Is. 

46  to  59.  BEETHOVEN’S  THIRTY-TWO  SONATAS,  in  14  Numbers,  Is.  each. 

!  60.  THE  OPERA  UN  BALLO  IN  MASCHERA,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

61.  TWELVE  DEVONSHIRE  SONGS,  by  EDWARD  CAPERN,  Is. 

62.  HOWARD  GLOVER’S  OPERA,  RUY  BLAS,  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

63.  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  of  DANCE  MUSIC  for  1862,  Is. 

64.  TWENTY-FIVE  COMIC  SONGS,  Is. 

65.  ONE  HUNDRED  REELS  and  COUNTRY  DANCES,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

66.  ONE  HUNDRED  CHRISTY’S  AIRS,  for  Pianoforte,  is. 

67.  THE  JUVENILE  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM,  Is. 

68.  THE  CLASSICAL  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM,  Is. 

69.  TIIE  GOLDEN  WREATH,  Twenty-eight  Juvenile  Songs,  with  Original  Words  and 

Popular  Music,  Is.  ° 

70.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Fifth  Selection),  is. 

71.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Sixth  Selection),  is. 

72.  SELECTION  of  SACRED  MUSIC  for  PIANOFORTE,  Is. 

73.  SIXTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  (Third  Selection),  Is. 


All  the  Songs  have  English  Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 


NEW  MUSIC 


TIIALBERG’S  BALLADE  for  the  Pianoforte. 

“  An  exquisite  Romance  which  no  imitator,  however  ingenious,  could  have  written  — 
os  quaint,  as  fascinating:,  and  at  the  same  time  as  Thalbergian  as  anything  of  the  hind 
that  has  been  produced  for  years.”— The  Times. 

THALBERG’S  SERENADE  from  “B  Barbiere,”  for  the 

Pianoforte  (No.  13  of  “  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

TIIALBERG’S  DUETT  from  “  Zauberflote,”  for  the  Piano¬ 

forte  (No.  14  of 11  Tile  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3a. 

TIIALBERG’S  BARCAROLLE  from  Donizetti’s  “  Gianni  di 

Calais  ”  (No.  15  of  “  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

TIIALBERG’S  LA  Cl  DAREM  and  Trio  from  u Don  Juan” 

(No.  16  of  ”  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

TIIALBERG’S  SERENADE  from  Gretry’s  Opera,  “  L ’Am ant 

Jaloux  ”  (No.  17  of”  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

TIIALBERG’S  ASSISA  a  PIE.  Romance  from  Rossini’s 

“  Otello”  (No.  18  of”  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano”).  3s. 


EXHIBITION  OVERTURE.  Solo  and 
EXHIBITION  OVERTURE.  Solo  and  Duett. 

Auber’s  and 


on 


MEYERBEER’S 

Duett.  Cs.  and  7s.  6d, 

AUBER’S 

5s.  and  6s. 

KUITE’S  SOUVENIR  de  l’EXPOSITION, 

Meyerbeer’s  subjects.  4s. 

MADAME  OURY’S  PERLE  de  l’EXPOSITION,  on  Auber’s 
THE  EXHIBITION  MUSIC-BOOK  for  PIANOFORTE, 

U1Cf  bea.utifully  bound,  gilt  edges,  containing  the  National  and  Patriotic 

SWi  A  • ,  .y  Gauntries,  arranged  as  pieces  lor  the  Pianoforte.  It  contains  also  a  com¬ 
plete  Guide  to  the  International  Exhibition,  and  a  View  of  the  Building,  forming  a  most 
interesting  souvenir  of  the  Universal  Gathering  of  1862. 

MR.  SIMS  REEVES’S  NEW  SONG. 

SHE  MAY  SMILE  ON  MANY.  Ballad.  By  Howard 

l  by  Mr.  SIMS  REEVES  with  immcusc  success.  ~~ 


Glover.  Suns 


3s. 


BOOSEY  &  SONS,  HOLLES  STREET. 


Trinted  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5  New-ttreet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride  in  the  City  of  London- 
Oihge,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Pa  rich  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  _  Sa’i 
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ROME. 

IT  is  natural  that  the  French  press  should  have  tried  to 
force  a  sign  of  the  -future  out  of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Emperor  caused  the  insertion  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  letter 
in  which  he  offered  terms  to  the  Pope,  and  of  the  despatches 
in  which  the  rejection  of  his  offer  was  narrated.  Men’s 
minds  are  so  fevered  with  expectation  and  anxiety  that  they 
catch  eagerly  at  anything  which  promises  an  end  to  their 
troubles.  They  long  that  this  Avearing  question  of  the 
Temporal  Power  should  be  settled  somehow.  It  Avould  pro¬ 
bably  be  unAvise  to  conclude  that  the  Emperor  meant  to  do 
more  than  to  sIioav  that  he  Avas  still  free  to  act  as  he 
pleased,  and  that  he  had  not  pledged  himself  to  the  Pope  any 
more  than  to  Italy.  The  importance  of  the  publication  of 
these  documents  lies  much  more  in  the  admissions  they  contain 
and  the  consequences  they  involve  than  in  any  light  they  throw 
upon  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor.  So  far  as  his  past  history 
enables  us  to  guess,  Ave  believe  that  the  Emperor  has  scarcely 
any  clearer  knoAvledge  of  Avhat  France  will  do  Avith  Rome  than 
the  ordinary  Parisian  journalist  has.  He  is  Avaiting  to  see  Avhat 
Avill  turn  up,  Avhat  will  suit  him  best,  and  Avhat  the  logic  of 
facts  Avill  compel  or  permit  him  to  do.  Pie  is  swayed  by  con¬ 
flicting  motives,  and  enjoys  a  state  of  suspense  Avhich  ensures 
him  temporary  safety  and  temporary  importance.  But  events 
go  on  in  spite  of  him  and  of  every  other  single  individual ;  and 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  Avhen  formed  on  solid  grounds 
and  gradually  assuming  a  definite  shape,  will,  as  he  and  every 
other  statesman  acknoAvledges,  make  some  conclusion  necessary 
before  long.  It  is  because  they  materially  aid  to  form  public 
opinion,  and  contain  records  of  fact  Avhich  cannot  hereafter  be 
disputed,  that  these  papers  are  sure  to  produce  considerable 
effect  in  the  long  run.  They  do  not  establish  much  that 
is  neAV,  but  they  put  in  a  distinct  form  much  that  Avas  before 
only  a  matter  of  suspicion. 

In  the  first  place,  they  throw  a  very  valuable  light  on  the 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  We  are  uoav  furnished  with 
an  exposition  of  the  calculations  and  motives  that  have 
influenced  the  Pope  and  his  advisers.  The  Emperor  invited 
the  Pope  to  abandon  the  provinces  he  has  already  lost,  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  weight  of  public  debt,  and  to  take  a 
solemn  guarantee  from  the  Powers  that  Avere  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  that  the  remnant  of  his  possessions  should 
be  his  for  ever  by  inviolable  right.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
replied  that  the  same  Powers  had  already  guaranteed  the 
Avhole  of  his  dominions,  and  yet  that  two-thirds  of  them  had 
been  taken  aAvay  from  him.  If  a  guarantee  did  not  protect 
him  from  open  spoliation,  of  Avhat  use  could  it  possibly  be  ? 
It  Avas  in  vain  that  the  representative  of  France  promised  that 
the  neAV  guarantee  should  be  of  a  particularly  binding  and 
solemn  kind.  The  Cardinal  stuck  to  his  point.  Every 
guarantee  would  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  motives  which  ac¬ 
tuated  the  guaranteeing  Powers  Avere  no  longer  effective.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Cardinal  was  right.  For  a  time,  the 
Papacy  might  gain  by  coming  to  terms ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
question  Avould  arise  Avhether  the  guarantee  should  be  really  put 
in  force.  England  Avas  among  the  foremost  of  the  Pope’s 
friends  in  1815,  and  he  oavcs  the  retention  of  his  temporal 
power  in  all  its  integrity  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  jealousy 
which  a  Protestant  Government  felt  of  the  possible  influence 
that  its  Catholic  neighbours  might  exercise,  through  the 
Pope,  over  its  subjects.  Noav,  England  not  only  permits  this 
portion  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  be  violated,  but  delights  in 
its  violation,  because  the  anxiety  to  relieve  the  suffering 
subjects  of  the  Pope  from  oppression  has  overpoAvered  her 
jealousy  of  her  Catholic  neighbours.  In  the  same  Avay,  the 
now  guarantee  of  the  remnant  of  the  Papal  territory  Avould  be 
given  because  Europe  Avanted  to  shelve  a  question  that  dis¬ 
turbed  it.  But  if  serious  difficulties  arose,  if  the  Romans  rose 
against  the  Pope,  if  the  choice  of  the  people  was  evidently 


in  favour  of  a  junction  with  Italy,  and  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment  lapsed  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  same  motives  that 
had  urged  the  great  PoAvers  to  give  the  guarantee  Avould 
in  time  impel  them  to  withdraAV  it.  The  advisers  of 
the  Pope  see  clearly  Avhat  Avould  happen.  They  know  that 
the  subjects  of  the  Pope  would  be  sure  to  rebel  against  him, 
and  that  either  the  capital  of  Catholicism  Avould  exhibit  the 
revolting  spectacle  of  a  perpetual  tiny  civil  Avar,  or  the  Pope 
Avould  have  to  ask  for  foreign  aid.  The  guarantee  Avould  not 
protect  him  against  enemies  within  his  OAvn  boundaries,  and 
would  therefore  be  useless.  It  is  far  more  politic  in  the  Pope 
to  speculate  on  the  selfishness,  the  timidity,  and  the  kindly  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  French  and  their  Emperor.  So  long  as  he  makes 
no  concessions,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  stay  on, 
and  if  they  stay  on,  the  fragment  of  his  country  that  is  left  to 
the  Pope  really  belongs  to  him.  But  if  he  makes  concessions, 
and  the  French  leave  Rome,  no  guarantee  can  protect  him 
from  the  Romans,  and  he  will  lose  everything.  It  is  precisely 
because  it  is  clearly  seen  and  avotved  by  all  parties  that  he 
Avould  lose  everything  if  the  French  went,  that  the  Emperor 
cannot  face  the  risk  of  going. 

We  knoAV  now  that  there  can  be  no  reforms  granted  in  the 
Roman  States ;  for  the  Pope  declares  he  will  agree  to  none 
until  he  is  restored  to  all  that  Avas  his  oivn,  Avhile  the  Em¬ 
peror  declares  that  this  restoration  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  Emperor  has  also  recorded,  in  the  most  deliberate  Avay, 
his  opinion,  that  the  unreformed  Government  of  the  Pope 
condemns  the  Romans  to  eternal  stagnation  and  oppression. 
We  cannot  think  that  these  admissions  on  both  sides  will  be 
inoperative.  It  Avas  ahvays  thought  barely  possible  that  the 
Government  of  the  Pope  Avas  not,  at  least  in  French  eyes, 
quite  so  bad  as  had  been  represented,  and  that  the  Pope 
Avould  not  ahvays  hold  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  keep  a  bad 
Government  as  bad  as  possible.  But  we  knoAV  uoav  that 
the  Emperor,  Avho  loves  to  parade  it  as  the  mission  of 
France  to  be  the  angel  of  freedom  to  the  suffering  peoples 
of  the  world,  is  Avell  aware  that  he  is  maintaining 
by  force  a  Government  that  condemns  its  subjects  to 
stagnation  and  oppression,  Avhile  the  Sovereign  of  this  un¬ 
happy  people  declares  that  this  stagnation  and  oppression  shall 
continue  until  something  happens  Avhich  the  Eaiperor  declares 
to  be  impossible.  It  Avill  be  only  because  Europe  pronounces 
the  prolonged  maintenance  of  the  Temporal  PoAver  to  be  a 
great  political  crime  that  the  Emperor  will  be  forced  or 
persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  Europe  will  be  induced 
to  come  to  this  conclusion  much  more  rapidly  Avhen  such 
admissions  as  these  have  been  made.  The  daily  Avrongs  done 
under  shelter  of  the  Papal  name  are  the  arguments  Avhich 
Europe  cannot  resist.  The  misery  of  the  Romans  within 
the  Papal  territory,  and  the  brigandage  Avithout  under  Papal 
protection,  are  facts  before  which  theories  of  divine  authority 
or  political  expediency  fade  aAvay.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  done  its  best  to  suppress  brigandage, 
and  that  its  efforts  Avould  long  ago  have  been  successful  if  the 
robbers  had  not  had  the  Papal  territory  as  a  den  of  escape. 
The  tales  of  brigandage  grow  Avorse  rather  than  better 
Avithin  the  area  where  the  protection  of  the  Pope  is 
effectual.  So  far  as  the  brigands  can  make  an  easy 
raid  from  the  Papal  frontier,  they  indulge  every  passion 
Avitli  groAving  audacity.  They  have,  for  the  time,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  interrupting  the  construction  of  the  railway  that 
Avas  to  unite  Rome  Avith  Naples ;  and  they  noAV  victimize 
Avomen,  as  Avell  as  murder  and  rob  men.  It  is  monstrous  that 
the  Pope  should  countenance  the  issue  from  his  dominions  of 
ruffians  who  go  to  ravish  and  rob  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in 
honour  of  the  Church.  It  is  even  more  monstrous  that  the 
Pope  should  say  that  these  things  shall  go  on  for  ever,  because 
the  French,  Avho  alone  make  these  perpetrations  possible,  dare 
not  bid  them  cease.  The  national  cry  of  the  Italians  for 
Rome  is  a  poAverf'ul  agent  in  making  Italy  feel  its  unity  to  be 
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a  reality,  but  it  is  only  a  sentiment  and  an  aspiration. 
Europe  would  be  slow  to  permit  the  abolition  of  so  ancient 
and  venerable  a  sovereignty  as  that  of  the  Pope,  in  obedience 
to  the  fancy  of  the  Italians  for  a  new  capital.  But  the 
“  eternal  stagnation  and  oppression  ”  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Pope  is  not  a  sentiment,  but  a  fact ;  and  the  Pope,  by  declaring 
that  he  will  never  consent  to  its  being  removed,  has  thrown 
the  whole  responsibility  of  continuing  it  on  the  Emperor. 


THE  INVASION  OF  MARYLAND. 

THE  American  war  has  unexpectedly  become  the  most 
bloody  and  obstinate  struggle  of  modern  times.  While 
the  contest  is  raging  in  Kentucky  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
West,  the  main  armies  of  Virginia  and  the  Potomac  have,  for 
the  third  time  during  the  summer,  been  engaged  in  a  week  of 
battles.  The  contest  in  Maryland  seems  to  have  been  as 
severe  as  the  successive  series  of  battles  which  ended  in  the 
repulse  of  M'Clellan,  and  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  Pope. 
On  the  last  occasion  it  appears  that  fortune  was  more  equally 
balanced,  and,  if  a  portion  of  the  Federal  accounts  can  be 
received  as  credible,  the  Southern  army  has  received  a  serious 
check;  but  the  report  of  the  capitulation  of  6,000  Federal 
troops  at  Harper’s  Ferry  is  more  authentic  than  the  charac¬ 
teristic  statement  that  M‘Clellan  had  captured  15,000  of 
the  enemy,  including  General  Longstreet.  The  object  of 
General  Lee’s  advance  into  Maryland  is  at  present  imperfectly 
understood.  He  must  have  been  aware  that  the  population 
could  not  prudently  adhere  to  his  cause  until  he  had  proved 
his  ability  to  maintain  himself  on  the  North  of  the  Potomac. 
His  position  was  evidently  dangerous,  so  long  as  a  great  army 
lay  at  Washington,  with  full  opportunity  of  moving  on  his  flank 
and  on  his  rear.  By  menacing  Pennsylvania  he  could  only  in¬ 
crease  the  hostile  armaments,  and  he  could  not  expect  to  occupy 
Baltimore,  except  as  the  reward  of  a  decisive  victory.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  his  principal  purpose  was 
attained  when  he  forced  the  Federal  commander  to  leave  his 
entrenchments  at  Washington  and  meet  him  in  the  open 
field.  After  the  battles  of  Groveton  and  Bull’s  Run,  General 
Lee  might  reasonably  trust  in  the  superior  quality  of  his  own 
troops,  and  he  perhaps  supposed  that  the  Federal  army 
was  hopelessly  discouraged  and  demoralized  by  defeat. 
General  M‘Clellan,  however,  with  the  army  which  had 
recently  landed  at  Alexandria,  had  not  personally  shared  the 
disasters  of  Pope  ;  and  General  Burnside  was  still,  in  the 
language  of  Northern  newspapers,  invincible,  because  he  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  victory  or  of  incurring 
a  defeat.  On  the  whole,  the  Federal  troops  and  their  general 
deserve  credit  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  advanced 
once  more  to  try  their  strength  with  their  formidable  adver¬ 
saries.  They  have,  apparently,  succeeded  in  compelling  the . 
Confederates  to  abandon  their  attempt  upon  Maryland ;  and  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  war,  even  a  temporary  interruption  of 
the  Southern  triumphs  will  have  an  important  effect  in 
reviving  the  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  North.  The  surrender 
of  a  small  Federal  army  in  Kentucky,  with  all  its  artillery, 
will  be  forgotten  in  the  exultation  which  welcomes  M'Clellan’s 
success. 

Unfriendly  observers  probably  exaggerate  the  dangers  of 
political  faction  and  internal  discontent.  To  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  American  vociferation,  it  is  necessary  to  transpose 
the  high-pitched  clamours  into  a  lower  key.  The  Aboli¬ 
tionists  and  the  Democrats  denounce  each  other  as  traitors, 
and  either  party  insinuates  that  the  President  and  his  advisers 
share  the  guilt  which  it  imputes  to  its  adversaries.  For  the 
present,  however,  both  factions  are  compelled  to  affect 
a  common  enthusiasm  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
although  there  is  a  well-founded  distrust  of  the  ability  of  the 
Government,  no  rival  has  yet  appeared  of  sufficient  personal 
importance  to  compete  with  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  squabbles  of  stump-orators  are  dwarfed  in 
the  presence  of  the  military  struggle  which  must  practically 
decide  all  subordinate  and  incidental  quarrels.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  will  never  ask  whether  a  successful 
General  is  Republican  or  Democrat,  and  the  ignominious  defeat 
of  General  Pope  has  perhaps  tended  to  shake  the  popular 
belief  that  arrogant  ostentation  and  lawless  violence  are 
proofs  of  efficiency  and  of  vigour.  Northern  Americans 
have  always  talked  as  if  the  glory  of  their  country 
corresponded  to  its  material  prosperity.  Now  that 
they  are  apparently  beginning  to  have  a  history  of 
their  own,  they  will  perhaps  learn  in  some  degree  to 
regulate  their  language  with  some  reference  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  magnitude  of  events.  They  have  amassed  an  enormous 
debt  in  the  conduct  of  a  gigantic  war ;  they  will  soon  have  an 


army  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  in  time  they  will  probably  dis¬ 
cover  a  general.  The  most  inveterate  habits  of  exaggeration 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  familiarity  with  transactions  which 
are  large  enough  to  dispense  with  bombast.  The  Confederates, 
who  were  in  earnest  from  the  first,  have  been  surprisingly 
modest,  and  even  reticent,  in  the  commemoration  of  their  own 
exploits ;  and  the  noisy  brawlers  of  the  North  have  in  some 
degree  redeemed  their  vapouring  language  by  their  pertinacity- 
in  the  struggle.  As  the  war  proceeds,  the  talkers  will  become 
more  and  more  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  men  of 
action.  The  politicians  of  the  army  may  be  made  useful,  like 
General  Corcoran,  as  recruiting  officers  to  attract  the  rabble, 
but  they  will  not  be  trusted  in  the  field.  It  may  have 
been  observed  that  in  the  recent  battles  General  Banks  has 
been  prudently  and  systematically  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
enemy.  General  Butler  is  employed  as  a  Provost-Marshal 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  city  which  was  captured,  as  it  is  still 
protected,  by  a  flotilla  of  gunboats.  He  has  lately  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  equally  unscrupulous  colleague  or  lieutenant  in 
the  person  of  General  Mitchell,  who  is  at  least  a  professional 
soldier. 

General  MUlellan,  although  he  is  classed  as  a  Democrat, 
appears  wisely  to  confine  himself  to  his  military  duties.  His 
recent  successes  will  probably  silence  the  agitators  in  New 
England  and  New  York  who  lately  took  the  occasion  of  the 
disasters  in  Virginia  to  demand  the  establishment  of  an 
Abolitionist  army.  The  antagonism  which  exists  between 
faction  and  patriotic  feeling  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  in  the  impudent  proposal  that  the  further 
conduct  of  the  war  should  be  entrusted  to  General  Fremont. 
Ignorant  of  war,  habitually  insubordinate  to  superiors,  and 
strongly  suspected  of  pecuniary  corruption,  the  ex-candidate 
for  the  Presidency  is  only  recommended  by  his  profession  of 
Abolitionist  doctrines.  It  was  to  organize  a  negro  insur¬ 
rection,  and  not  to  defeat  Lee  or  Jackson  in  the  field,  that 
the  Republican  Mayor  of  New  York  proposed,  on  the  refusal  of 
the  President,  to  place  General  Fremont  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men,  under  a  commission  from  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
It  was,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  that  the  present  Cabinet 
should  give  way  to  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  Radical  party, 
with  the  professed  intention  of  emancipating  and  arming  the 
slaves  in  the  South.  The  Democrats  would  be  fully  justified 
in  their  charge  of  treason  against  their  more  fanatical  oppo¬ 
nents,  if  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Union  by  the  forcible 
abrogation  of  its  conditions  had  attained  any  practical  con¬ 
sistency.  The  enlistment  of  a  separate  army,  under  a  political 
partisan,  is  almost  as  violent  a  measure  as  the  Southern 
secession ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
fifty  men  of  the  proposed  fifty  thousand  would  have  taken  up 
arms  for  the  fantastic  purpose  of  emancipating  the  negroes. 
The  leaders  of  the  faction  would  have  been  glacl  to  place  their 
favourite  officers  in  high  command,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
project  was  designed  as  a  mode  of  irritating  political  adver¬ 
saries  rather  than  as  an  act  of  sedition.  The  object  of  the 
agitation  was  partially  attained  when  the  President,  in 
pursuance  of  his  usual  policy  of  trimming,  appointed  General 
Mitchell,  who  is  less  notoriously  incompetent  than  Fremont, 
to  a  subordinate  command  in  the  South. 

The  Democrats  have  devised  a  still  more  singular  mode  of 
expressing  their  opinions  in  the  superlative  or  transcendental 
form  which  belongs  to  American  habits  and  tastes.  Concur¬ 
ring  with  their  opponents  in  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
qualifications,  and  affecting  to  outbid  them  in  devotion  to  the 
Union,  the  self-styled  Conservatives  are  beginning  to  suggest 
that  Jefferson  Davis  might,  after  all,  be  the  fittest  President 
of  the  re-united  States.  It  is  an  ingenious  device  to  treat  the 
war  between  two  hostile  communities  as  a  domestic  struggle 
for  political  supremacy.  If  the  Confederates  would  only  hu¬ 
mour  the  agreeable  fiction,  the  Democrats  might  claim  the 
victories  of  Lee  and  Jackson  as  triumphs  of  their  own.  The 
fortune  of  war  would  merely  have  reversed  the  vote  which 
placed  a  Republican  President  in  office,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  amended  Confederate  Constitution  would  be  only  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  reform.  Theories  of  this  kind  are,  however,  not  to  be 
subjected  to  a  more  literal  interpretation  than  the  opposite  ex¬ 
travagances  of  the  extreme  Abolitionists.  At  the  utmost,  rational 
Democrats  desire,  under  a  figurative  disguise,  to  suggest  the 
expediency  of  acknowledging  irreversible  facts  as  a  preparation 
for  peace.  Noisy  professions  of  faith  in  the  inevitable  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  only  imply  a  belief  that  popular  opinion  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  negotiation.  The  Democrats  were  probably 
not  less  sincere  than  their  adversaries  in  their  dislike  to  Seces¬ 
sion  ;  but  they  are  not  blinded  by  purposeless  hatred  or  desire 
for  revenge.  If  they  recover  a  portion  of  their  former  power 
in  the  elections  which  are  now  pending,  they  may  possibly 
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use  their  influence  in  calming  the  passions  which  both  factions 
have  hitherto  flattered  and  encouraged.  The  retreat  of  the 
Confederates  beyond  the  Potomac,  and  the  partial  restoration 
of  tho  credit  of  the  Federal  army,  may  perhaps  incline  the 
North  to  listen  to  moderate  counsels.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  surrender  Washington,  and  it  would  have  been 
humiliating  to  make  peace  immediately  after  a  defeat ;  but 
the  Federal  leaders  must  be  aware  that  they  have  only  repelled 
an  invasion,  and  that  they  have  to  recommence  from  thebe- 
ginning  all  their  schemes  of  conquest. 


RUSSIA. 

fin  HE  Russians  are  in  a  stage  of  civilization  in  which 
JL  religious  or  historical  ceremonies  may  sometimes,  through 
their  effect  on  the  imagination,  produce  practical  results,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  has  perhaps  been  well  advised  in  taking  the 
opportunity  of  commemorating  at  Novogorod  the  first  authentic 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  nation.  The  .marvellous  Norman 
race  which  established  its  royal  or  aristocratic  supremacy  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  from  Scotland  to  Sicily,  first  converted 
the  obscure  city  of  Novogorod  into  the  cradle  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  A  few  years  after  tho  settlement  or  accession  of 
Rurik,  his  successors  began  to  infest  the  Greek  dominions  with 
piratical  expeditions,  and  the  Byzantine  Emperors  and  Pa¬ 
triarchs  determined  the  whole  course  of  subsequent  Russian 
history  by  persuading  the  fierce  Northern  chieftains  to  adopt, 
for  themselves  and  their  subjects,  the  Eastern  type  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  separate  communion  which  cut  off  Russia  from 
the  sympathies  of  Western  Europe  afterwards  enabled  the 
Tartars  to  reduce  the  people  and  the  dynasty  to  servitude,  and 
it  has  greatly  impeded  the  spread  of  European  civilization. 
In  modern  times,  however,  the  Russian  Emperors  have  found 
that  tho  control  of  a  Church  of  their  own  might  serve  as  a 
useful  instrument  in  the  spread  of  their  dominion.  From  the 
White  Sea  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Morea,  the 
Orthodox  Autocrat  is  regarded  with  reverence  or  with  hope. 
His  agents  habitually  cultivate  the  belief  that  an  ancient  pro¬ 
phecy  will  at  last  be  fulfilled  by  the  establishment  of  a  Russian 
throne  at  Constantinople  ;  and,  by  a  politic  confusion  of  ideas, 
tho  attacks  of  heathen  marauders  from  the  Dnieper  on  the 
Christian  Emperor  of  Rome  are  fancifully  connected  with  the 
hostilities  of  the  last  two  centuries  against  the  Mahommedan 
conquerors  of  Constantinople.  The  Russian  peasantry  are  not 
deeply  versed  in  tho  study  of  ancient  history,  nor  are  nations 
in  general  critical  in  their  acceptance  of  legends  which  flatter 
patriotic  vanity.  All  Frenchmen  habitually  believe  that  the 
great  German  Emperor  who  reigned  at  Aachen  was  a  French 
predecessor  and  prototype  of  their  own  Napoleon.  The 
English  formerly  interested  themselves  in  a  fabulous  genealogj'* 
of  British  princes  who,  if  they  had  existed  at  all,  would  have 
been  of  Celtic  blood.  The  Americans,  in  the  noonday  light 
of  history,  have  invented  for  themselves  an  imaginary  pedigree 
under  the  blundering  nickname  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  promoters  of  the  recent  millennial  celebration  at  Novo¬ 
gorod  may  be  contented  with  a  far  smaller  licence  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  and  development  of  history.  No  records  can  be 
more  barbarous,  obscure,  and  ignominious  than  those  of  Russia 
before  Peter  tiie  Great,  and  the  Annes  and  Elizabeths,  the 
Catherines  and  the  Pauls  of  the  eighteenth  century  can 
scarcely  be  represented  in  heroic  proportions;  yet  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  greatest  homogeneous  monarchy  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  if  not  a  glorious  achievement,  is  yet  a  great  and  signi¬ 
ficant  event.  The  faint  appearance  of  organic  centres  of 
life  at  Kiow,  Novogorod,  or  at  Moscow,  though  it  may  have 
been  the  first  conscious  beginning  of  national  unity,  was  not 
the  origin  of  Russian  existence.  The  Scandinavian  dynasty 
first  made  the  -world  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Russia,  but 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  Slavonic  races  must  have 
been  there  beforehand,  and  the  “pear  that  was  rotten  before 
“  it  was  ripe”  typifies  only  the  accidental  form  of  civilization 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romanoff  princes,  and  by  the 
nobility  of  the  Court.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  vast 
provinces  of  the  empire  have  a  character  of  their  own,  and 
they  have  adhered  with  singular  tenacity  to  their  ancient 
customs.  The  agitation  which  now  troubles  all  ranks  of 
society  is  founded  as  much  on  attachment  to  past  traditions 
as  on  aspirations  for  social  or  political  progress.  The  nobility, 
although  their  constitutional  theories  are  borrowed  from 
English  practice  or  from  French  speculation,  can  refer  to  ancient 
contracts  between  the  sovereign  and  the  nation  as  a  pretext  for 
their  demand  of  a  share  in  government  and  legislation.  The 
peasants,  under  the  guidance  of  revolutionary  teachers,  look 
farther  back  to  the  days  of  a  Federal  Republic ;  and  the  agra¬ 


rian  customs  which  prevail  in  serf  communities  coincide  but 
too  closely  with  the  subversive  projects  of  modern  communists. 
The  Emperor  probably  wishes  to  remind  all  classes  of  his 
subjects  that  the  history  of  the  nation  dates  from  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  a  single  ruler.  By  a  strange  reverse,  the  drilled 
monotony  of  the  Russia  of  Nicholas  has  broken  up  into  a 
chaotic  confusion  of  jarring  political  projects.  Ethnological 
theorists  have  found  in  Russia  the  most  promising  field  for 
their  speculations,  and  fierce  disputes  are  raging  as  to  the 
national  character  and  legitimate  destinies  of  district^  equal  in 
extent  and  population  to  European  kingdoms.  While  the 
Poles  demand  the  restoration  of  their  mediaeval  provinces, 
Russian  pamphleteers  retort  by  loud  pretensions  to  the 
recovery  from  an  intrusive  oligarchy  of  those  sections  of  the 
kingdom  -where  the  peasantry  are  of  Russian  race  and  extrac¬ 
tion.  In  practice,  the  range  of  Russian  sympathies  will 
probably  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  limits  of  the  Greek 
Confession.  Catholic  Poland  will  regard  the  bond  of  the  Latin 
communion  as  more  binding  than  analogies  of  dialect  or  proved 
identity  of  descent. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  complicates  with  grave  social 
difficulties  the  political  embarrassments  of  the  Empire. 
Alexander  II.  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  dangers  and  troubles 
which  accompany  an  inevitable  revolution.  The  concession  of 
freedom  to  the  peasantry  must  have  been  granted  sooner  or 
later,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  delay  would  have 
facilitated  the  process.  The  distress  and  depression  which 
followed  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  vague  hopes  which  were 
stimulated  by  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign,  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  whole  community  for  a  bold  and  novel  policy. 
While  the  nobles  were  demanding  a  share  in  the  government, 
it  might  seem  not  unseasonable  to  require  on  their  part  the 
sacrifices  which  were  necessary  for  the  general  good  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landowners  are  scarcely 
to  be  blamed  for  their  slackness  of  adhesion  to  a  scheme  which 
threatened  themselves  with  ruin,  and  the  whole  country  with 
anarchy.  The  Russians  are  not,  like  the  Southern  Americans, 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  slavery,  but  they  are  well  aware  that 
the  peasants  have,  from  time  immemorial,  regarded  the  land 
which  they  occupy  as  their  own ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  substitute 
money  rents,  or  regulated  supplies  of  labour,  for  the  personal 
services  which  the  lord  has  habitually  enforced  upon  his 
dependents.  The  emancipated  serfs  readily  apprehend  their 
own  liberation  from  their  former  masters,  and  they  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  the  new  bargain  which  has  been 
made  in  their  behalf.  When  the  Government  begins  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  the  landowners,  the  people  are  disappointed,  and 
they  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  the  gentry  and  the  subor¬ 
dinate  officials  are  misrepresenting  and  perverting  the  benevolent 
designs  of  the  Czar.  At  the  same  time,  the  nobles  complain 
that  they  are  not  allowed  the  indirect  compensation  for  their 
losses  which  might  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  political  activity 
and  freedom.  In  their  provincial  Assemblies  they  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  earnest  desire  for  a  representative  Constitution,  and 
they  are  sufficiently  confident  in  their  own  strength  to  propose 
that  equality  of  rights  shall  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Amid  the  conflicting  grievances  of  churches,  of 
races,  of  peasants,  and  of  nobles,  the  only  common  sentiment 
is  universal  discontent.  The  moderation  and  good  intentions 
of  Alexander  operate  like  a  general  thaw  on  the  stagnant 
uniformity  which  had  been  maintained  by  the  despotic  selfish¬ 
ness  of  his  father.  Confused  motion,  with  its  attendant 
deformity  and  disorder,  takes  the  place  of  lifeless  rest.  The 
smooth  roads  become  impassable,  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
neither  solid  nor  liquid,  and  the  spring  vegetation  has  not  yet 
perceptibly  commenced.  The  millennial  festival  may  perhaps 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  hopeful  season  for  Russia,  but 
its  celebration  takes  place  under  other  than  genial  auspices. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has  taken  the  opportunity  to 
exhort  all  classes  of  his  subjects  to  acquiesce  in  the  situation 
of  affairs,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  discharge  of  then- 
respective  duties.  The  nobles  are  informed  that  the  recent 
changes  are  irrevocable,  and  the  peasants  are  warned  that  they  * 
are  to  expect  nothing  beyond  the  boons  which  they  have 
already  received.  Imperial  commonplaces  may  be  received 
with  ostensible  respect,  but  neither  the  Government  nor  the 
nation  can  retain  their  present  position.  It  will  be  necessary 
either  to  associate  the  gentry  in  the  public  administration,  or 
to  perpetuate  a  semi-Oriental  despotism  by  an  alliance  between 
the  Crown  and  the  peasantry.  If  the  Emperor  wishes  to  raise 
his  subjects  by  degrees  to  the  level  of  European  civilization, 
he  ought  to  profit  by  the  happy  chance  which  provides  a 
landed  aristocracy  as  the  support  and  nucleus  of  a  free  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  nobles  that  they  have 
hitherto  only  been  able  to  distinguish  themselves  as  courtiers 
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or  as  soldiers.  Their  anxiety  for  a  share  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs  is  a  favourable  indication  of  civil  and  political 
aptitude,  and  the  descendant  of  Ruriic  might  not  inappro¬ 
priately  restore,  after  a  thousand  years,  some  portion  of  the 
liberties  which  his  ancestor  suppressed  in  the  rude  republic 
of  Novogorod.  The  rumour  that  a  Constitution  was  to  be 
proclaimed  on  the  occasion  of  the  millennial  anniversary 
has  not  been  confirmed.  Even  if  a  representative  system 
were  established,  the  experiment  might  perhaps  fail,  and,  at 
the  best,  it  would  leave  many  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  would  tax  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  national  Council.  The  project,  however,  of  pursuing  a 
liberal  policy  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown  is  altogether 
chimerical.  The  Emperor  must  either  lean  on  the  support 
of  the  upper  classes,  or  he  must  rely  on  the  material  force  of 
the  army  and  of  the  imperfectly  civilized  peasantry.  The 
choice  will  furnish  a  test  of  his  character,  and  determine  his 
future  place  in  history. 


CANADA  — GUI  BONO? 

HE  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North 
American  dependencies  have  been  recently  and  repeat¬ 
edly  canvassed  and  criticized  in  almost  every  aspect  —  political, 
financial,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  —  which  those  relations 
can  assume.  Imperial  and  Colonial  Parliaments,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  sovereign  authority,  and  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  have  for  some  time  past 
addressed  themselves  to  this  question  with  an  earnestness 
which  seems  to  imply  either  an  impending  crisis,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  pressure  of  a  problem  the  solution  of  which 
cannot  with  safety  be  indefinitely  delayed.  It  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  mutual  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  should  have  attracted  the 
attention,  and  furnished  a  topic  for  the  deliberations,  of  a  body 
so  peculiarly  qualified  for  its  discussion  as  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  Canada  to  England?  What  is  the 
“  value  received  by  us  for  the  costs  incurred  in  the  protection 
“  of  a  colony  which  closes  its  ports  to  our  manufactures,  while 
“  it  garrisons  its  cities  with  our  troops  ?  ”  These  are  questions 
so  often  asked  and  so  seldom  answered,  and  yet  so  perplexing 
withal  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  colonial  govern¬ 
ment,  that  any  chance  of  a  ray  of  daylight  dawning  through 
the  darkness  could  not  but  be  anticipated  with  satisfaction 
by  those  who,  a  few  days  ago,  formed  Mr.  Galt’s  audience  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester.  The  intelligent  congregation 
which  seated  itself  under  his  ministry  appears,  from  the 
subsequent  discussion  which  took  place,  to  have  been  tolerably 
well  “  posted  up  ”  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  discourse. 
They  seem  to  have  already  known  pretty  well,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  what  England  had  done  for 
Canada.  What  they  wanted  to  know  was,  what  Canada  had  done 
or  was  likely  to  do  for  England.  They  knew,  for  it  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  notorious,  that  the  latter  had  bestowed  on  the  former 
not  only  bishops  and  ball-cartridges,  officers  to  flirt  with  her 
young  ladies,  and  capitalists  to  construct  her  railways,  but, 
what  was  more  valuable  than  all,  the  absolute  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  powers  of  local  self-government.  All  this  was  matter 
of  history,  with  which  not  only  Manchester  merchants,  but 
fourth-form  school-boys,  might  be  presumed  to  be  familiar. 
What  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  know,  but  wanted  to 
know,  was  the  nature  and  amount  of  valuable  consideration, 
present  or  future,  claimable  by  Great  Britain  in  return  for  all 
these  imperial  benevolences,  by  the  terms  expressed  or  implied 
in  the  colonial  bargain.  And  what  missionary  could  be 
better  qualified  to  enlighten  their  political  ignorance,  and  to 
pour  into  their  spirits  the  balm  of  commercial  consolation, 
than  the  ex -Finance  Minister  of  Canada  ?  The  only 
drawback  to  his  command  over  his  hearers  was  that  expe¬ 
rienced  by  all  preachers  of  charity-sermons,  clerical  or 
lay  —  namely,  that  which  arises  from  the  anticipation  that, 
even  if  the  plate  is  not  sent  round  at  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  it  may  possibly  contain  insidious  appeals  to  your 
future  liberality.  So  the  gentlemen  of  Manchester  buttoned 
up  their  pockets,  and  opened  their  ears  to  hear  ■what  Galt 
could  tell  them. 

But,  unfortunately  for  his  hearers,  the  Finance  Minister — - 
following  the  example  of  other  Ministers  of  a  higher  calling, 
who,  in  another  and  more  solemn  class  of  expositions,  evade 
that  which  is  difficult  and  inexplicable,  and  dwell  on  that 
which  is  already  self-evident  to  the  meanest  capacities  among 
their  audience  —  told  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  only  what  they  had  all  known  long  ago ;  or,  if  lie 


occasionally  attempted  to  enliven  his  lecture  with  any  novelties, 
they  were  unluckily  of  a  nature  which  the  stony  and  un¬ 
believing  hearts  of  his  congregation  were  unwilling  to  accept. 
After  a  somewhat  pompous  statistical  review  of  the  last 
decade  of  Canadian  history,  during  which  period  the  popula¬ 
tion,  wheat-production,  and  cidtivated  acreage  of  the  colony 
have,  as  he  informs  us,  been  more  than  doubled  —  after  justify¬ 
ing  and  applauding  the  application  of  the  iz, 000,000?.  sterling 
which  forms  the  present  public  debt  of  Canada  to  the  purposes 
of  providing  that  colony  with  canals,  railways,  lighthouses,  and 
other  miscellaneous  conveniences — Mr.  Galt  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  colony  so  prosperous  as  to 
have  provided  itself  at  a  very  early  state  of  its  existence  with 
all  the  comforts  which  other  and  maturer  nations  still  lack, 
has  no  political  alternative  but  to  pay  for  those  comforts 
by  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  manufactures  of  Manchester. 
Canada,  Mr.  Galt  admits  —  though  of  course  she  is  to  be 
permanently  protected  and  garrisoned  by  England — must  do 
something  towards  paying  the  interest  on  her  own  debt.  So 
far  so  good.  But  Canada,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  cannot  of 
course  be  so  wicked  or  unAvise  as  to  meet  this  obligation  by 
imposing  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  or  tobacco,  Avhich,  being  iioav 
imported  at  a  Ioav  rate  into  the  United  States,  Avould  be  inevit¬ 
ably  smuggled  across  the  frontier  to  the  loss  of  the  Canadian 
Treasury  and  the  detriment  of  Canadian  morals.  For  the 
same  reason,  to  raise  any  large  revenue  by  an  excise  on  spirits 
is,  he  alleges,  impossible.  The  admission  of  all  raw  materials  duty 
free  has,  as  the  same  authority  loftily  assures  us,  been  always  a 
fixed  maxim  of  commercial  policy  in  the  colony  Avhose 
finances  he  expounds.  And  then,  after  attempting  to  elicit 
a  cheap  cheer  from  the  men  of  Manchester  by  a  stout  dis¬ 
claimer  of  any  Protectionist  tendencies  on  the  part  of  himself 
or  his  felloAv  colonists — Avho  have,  in  fact,  no  manufactures  to 
protect,  and  are  too  poor  and  Avitless  to  make  anything  but 
nails  and  coarse  Avoollens — Mr.  Galt  sits  doAvn,  leaving  to  his 
audience,  as  the  net  result  of  all  his  oratory,  the  distinct 
assurance  that  if  they  Avish  to  retain  that  “  bright  gem  of 
“the  British  CroAvn  ”  which  he  has  placed  in  so  brilliant  a 
setting,  the  very  loAvest  figure  at  Avhich  they  can  lioperto  do 
so  is  by  submitting  placidly  to  a  permanent  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  against  their  own  manufactures. 

It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  more  than  one  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  auditory  Avho  had  patiently  endured  an  oration  Avhich 
occupies  tAvo  closely-printed  columns  in  the  daily  neAvspapers, 
should  have  manifested  an  inclination  to  question  the  facts 
and  inferences  of  Mr.  Galt  on  a  subject  in  which  their  in¬ 
terests  no  less  than  their  opinions  Avere  involved.  Nor 
is  it  surprising,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  curtain 
should  have  fallen  on  a  rather  animated  discussion,  concluding 
Avith  a  vote  of  thanks,  not  to  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister, 
Jout  to  the  municipal  dignitary  of  Manchester  Avho  presided 
on  the  occasion.  Nevertheless,  this  Manchester  catherinar,  if 
not  producing  precisely  the  result  desired  by  Mr.  Galt,  Avill 
at  all  events  have  the  advantage  of  placing  before  the  com¬ 
mercial,  a3  well  as  the  political  ivorld,  in  a  narroAver  and 
clearer  form  than  before,  the  issue  Avhich,  sooner  or  later,  must 
be  tried  by  Parliament  and  the  country  —  namely,  on  what 
conditions  our  colonial  relationships,  if  they  are  to  be  made 
Avorth  retaining,  are  to  be  re-established. 

If  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  took 
part  in  the  re’cent  discussion  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
exponents  of  the  opinions  of  Manchester,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  have  no  more  wish  than  those  of  England  at  large,  to 
bring  our  Colonial  Empire  to  the  test  of  the  balance-sheet. 
All  they  say  is,  that  colonies,  like  gold  and  all  other  good 
things,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  To  justify  and  explain  an 
extortionate  import  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  British  manu¬ 
factures,  on  the  plea  that  the  St.  LaAAuence  canals,  constructed 
by  the  aid  of  Imperial  guarantees,  have  cheapened  the  export 
to  England  of  Canadian  bread-stuffs,  is  not  only  absurd,  but 
is  in  itself  an  impertinence  and  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  community  to  which  such  arguments  are  addressed. 
The  only  inference  to  be  draAvn  from  such  a  line  of  reasoning,  as 
emanating  from  the  lips  of  a  Canadian  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  is  that  a  colony  Avhich,  during  the  century  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  has  had  the  discipline  of  three  Avars  and  one  rebellion,  may 
ol  late  have  been  enfeebled  and  enervated  by  Imperial  nursing 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  intellectual  vigour  of  her  public 
men  may  have  partaken  of  the  emasculating  influences  of  a 
system  Avhich  has  given  them  the  patronage  and  the 
pastime,  Avithout  the  burdens  and  responsibilities,  of  consti¬ 
tutional  Government. 

Mr.  Galt  hints  at  a  Federal  Union  of  the  provinces  of 
British  North  *  merica  as  a  possible  means  of  consolidating 
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their  resources  for  self-defence,  and  harmonizing  the  motives 
which  influence  their  fiscal  legislation.  This  idea  which,  so 
far  from  being  novel,  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  Im¬ 
perial  and  colonial  statesmen,  has  at  all  events  the  merit  of 
holding  out  a  prospect,  however  remote,  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  on  a  basis  more  equal,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
lasting,  of  those  bonds  which  connect  us  with  our  Trans¬ 
atlantic  fellow- subjects.  A  rapidly-increasing  population 
of  three  millions  and  a  half,  if  they  could  only  agree  on 
a  metropolis,  merge  all  local  jealousies,  and  obliterate  that 
distinction  of  interests  which  even  the  artificial  boundaries 
which  separate  the  Lower  Provinces  from  Canada  have  not 
succeeded  in  establishing,  might  perhaps  grow  as  rapidly 
in  political  science  as  in  material  prosperity.  Statesmen 
might  then  arise  to  administer  their  affairs,  who,  instead 
of  measuring  the  profoundness  of  their  policy  by  the 
depths  to  which  it  was  warranted  to  dive  into  the  pockets 
of  British  taxpayers,  and  by  the  refinements  by  which  it 
could  irritate  and  injure  British  trade,  would  adopt  the 
nobler  aim  of  qualifying,  by  all  appliances  within  their  reach, 
the  community  whose  destinies  they  were  appointed  to  regu¬ 
late  and  control,  for  that  coming  period  when  the  years  of 
their  apprenticeship  shoirld  be  passed,  and  nature  should 
pronounce  them  free.  But,  in  any  case,  the  Galt  theory 
cannot  long  survive  its  distinct  enunciation ;  and  whether 
Canada  chooses  to  retain  her  distinct  colonial  existence,  or 
to  link  herself  with  her  sister  provinces  in  North  America, 
it  must  be  on  some  other  terms  than  those  which  allot  all 
the  privileges  of  freedom  to  herself,  and  all  its  burdens 
to  the  Parent  State,  that  she  must  renew,  if  at  all,  her 
lease  of  allegiance  to  Imperial  England. 


M.  VICTOR  HUGO  ON  THE  PRESS. 

VICTOR  HUGO  was  recently  entertained  by  his 
•  publishers  at  Brussels,  and  sixty  or  seventy  journalists 
and  writers  were  invited  to  meet  him.  If  a  similar  compliment 
had  been  paid  in  England  to  Mr.  Dickens  or  to  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  the  interest  of  the  proceedings  would  have  been  exclu¬ 
sively  social  and  literary  ;  nor  coidd  the  most  ingenious  orator 
have  found  anything  new  or  striking  to  say  about  the  press  and 
its  liberty.  A?  the  Whigs  used  to  announce,  when  they  were  out 
of  office,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  “  the  liberty  of  the  press 
“  is  the  air  we  breathe  ;  if  we  have  it  not,  we  die.”  It  is,  at 
least,  so  far  like  the  atmosphere,  that  Englishmen  have  ceased 
to  be  conscious  of  its  presence,  or  to  be  capable  of  imagining 
its  absence.  M.  Hugo,  addressing  an  audience  of  Frenchmen, 
some  of  them  his  partners  in  exile,  may  be  excused  for 
expatiating  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  right  which 
is  absolutely  withheld  from  his  countrymen.  “  The  voice  of 
“warning”  is,  according  to  his  indignant  pun,  “itself 
“  exposed  to  warnings,  as  if  the  owl  were  to  warn  the 
“  cock  not  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  day.”  When  the 
Imperial  Government  represses  public  discussion,  there 
is,  unfortunately,  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  outrages  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country.  The  newspapers  which 
caused  the  revolution  of  1 848  excited  the  just  resentment  of 
the  more  respectable  classes ;  and  the  peasantry  who  voted 
for  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  army  which  upholds  it,  despise 
and  dislike  liberty  in  general,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
particular,  as  the  organ  of  independent  thought.  The  educated 
minority,  which  is  the  natural  and  indispensable  guardian  of 
freedom,  is  unpopular  and  powerless  in  France.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  genius,  his  courage,  and  his  self-sacrificing 
honesty,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  common  with  all  the  party  of 
revolution,  is,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
the  despotism  which  he  denounces  and  deplores.  Another  gene¬ 
ration  of  reformers  will  perhaps  discover,  or  rather  submit  to 
be  taught,  that  between  democratic  socialism  and  liberty  it  is 
necessary  to  choose.  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  others  of  the  company 
at  Brussels,  if  they  had  the  power  of  moulding  the  world  to  their 
own  favourite  pattern,  would  establish  a  dictatorship  more 
stringent  and  pervading  than  the  absolutism  of  the  revived 
Empire.  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  himself  sincerely  attached  to 
freedom,  but  he  would  reconcile  it  with  impossible  conditions. 
It  is  surprising  that  it  should  never  occur  to  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  already  enjoyed  in  ideal 
perfection  by  the  old-fashioned,  obstinate  English  nation. 
“  In  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the  French  Revolution,  there 
“  is  hope,  there  is  certainty ;  ”  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the  French  Revolution, 
there  is  one  country  which,  in  default  of  equality  and  fraternity, 
is  absolutely  and  habitually  free.  As  M.  Hugo  apparently  differs 
from  Mr.  Bright  in  his  estimate  of  the  social  liberty  o-f 


France,  it  might  be  worth  his  while  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  political  liberty  of  England. 

The  occasion  of  the  banquet  at  Brussels  was  the  brilliant 
success  of  M.  Hugo’s  polemic  romance,  and,  whatever  criticism 
may  apply  to  the  scheme  of  the  work  and  to  its  doctrines,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  place  the  Miserables  on  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  novel.  The  writer  fairly  claims  to  himself  the  credit 
of  aiming  at  lofty  and  elevated  objects  ;  and  his  splendid  and 
fertile  imagination  conceals  many  of  the  defects  which,  never¬ 
theless,  belong  to  a  fiction  with  a  purpose.  As  the  great 
mediaeval  painters  adorned  mythological  superstition  with  noble 
works  of  art,  M.Victor  Hugo  paints  graceful  pictures,  while  he 
supposes  himself  to  be  treating  of  “  pauperism,  parasitism, 
“  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  money,  credit, 
“  labour,  wages,  the  extinction  of  proletarianism,  the  progres- 
“  give  decrease  of  punishment,”  and  all  other  social  and 
economical  topics.  The  extinction  of  proletarianism  —  or,  in 
other  words,  of  hired  labour  —  would  alone  suffice  for  many 
volumes  of  laborious  controversy ;  and  it  would  be  judicious 
to  ascertain  whether  the  result  is  desirable,  before  inquiring 
whether  it  is  practicable.  In  the  process  of  the  controversy, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  parts 
of  the  subject  by  imaginary  representations  of  paid  labourers 
or  of  small  independent  proprietors.  However  this  may  be, 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  endeavoured  to  contribute  his  part  to  the 
solution  of  problems  which  he  regards  as  vitally  important. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  the  press  “  is  the  light  of 
“  the  social  world,”  for  written  or  spoken  thought  may 
be  either  wise  or  foolish ;  but  as  human  intelligence 
is  the  only  light  available  for  the  purpose,  it  is  laud¬ 
able  to  employ  it,  and  criminal  to  suppress  by  ex¬ 
ternal  force  the  free  circulation  of  thought.  M.  Hugo’s 
romance  can  scarcely  have  conveyed  any  practical  instruction 
to  his  countrymen,  but  incidentally  it  may  have  roused  them 
from  a  state  of  submission  and  stagnant  acquiescence.  The 
best  passage  in  M.  Hugo’s  speech  was  the  argument  on  behalf 
of  the  press  which  he  deduced  from  the  character  of  its 
enemies: — “  The  press  is  hated,  and  this  is  a  reason  for  loving 
“  it.  Every  indignity,  every  persecution,  every  fanaticism, 
“  denounces,  insults,  and  wounds  it  as  far  as  it  can.”  Robes¬ 
pierre  feared  it,  Napoleon  detested  it ;  and  from  Gregory  XVI. 
or  Pius  IX.  to  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  every  champion 
of  a  narrow  dogma  shrinks  from  discussion,  and  “  denounces, 
“  insults,  and  wounds  as  far  as  he  can,”  independent  and 
argumentative  opposition. 

It  is  not  indispensable  that  a  man  of  genius  should  be 
uniformly  wise,  and  still  less  is  it  necessary  that  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  oration  delivered  amid  merited  applause  should  bear  a 
coldly  critical  examination.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  earned 
respect  for  himself,  if  not  for  his  creed,  by  becoming  a  martyr 
to  his  opinions  as  well  as  a  professor.  While  too  many  of  his 
contemporaries  are  content  with  the  deadening  calm  of  despotic 
government,  a  generous  assertion  of  human  dignity  may  well 
be  exempt  from  censure.  Fourteen  years  ago,  at  a  Peace 
Congress  in  Paris,  held  a  few  weeks  before  the  barricades 
of  June  were  erected,  M.  Victor  Hugo  celebrated  in  glowing 
language  the  approach  of  universal  peace,  as  he  now  dilates 
on  the  salutary  omnipotence  of  the  press.  Experience  has 
since  shown  that  war  is  not  at  an  end,  and,  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  M.  de  Persigny,  the  press  has  to  console  itself  with 
the  consciousness  of  latent  power  which  it  would  exercise  if 
it  could.  It,  perhaps,  belongs  to  a  poet,  in  dealing  with  moral 
forces,  to  leave,  as  in  theoretical  mechanics,  all  impediments 
of  friction  deliberately  out  of  his  contemplation.  Fire  is 
irresistible  in  the  absence  of  fire-engines,  and  the  press  might 
do  much  if  it  were  not  for  Ministerial  warnings.  Like  his 
owm  knight  at  the  summons  of  Charlemagne,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  is  ready  to  assault  the  hostile  city,  although  its  impreg¬ 
nable  circuit  of  triple  walls  is  guarded  by  twenty  thousand 
infidel  Turks,  each  in  a  double  coat  of  armour.  “  The  next 
day,”  says  the  concise  poet,  “  Aymery  took  Narbonne but  in 
the  modern  world  more  time  and  preparation  are  required  to 
demolish  the  fortress  of  absolutism. 

The  most  important  circumstance  connected  with  the 
festival  in  honour  of  M.  Hugo  is,  that  there  should  be  a  place 
where  it  could  be  held  within  the  region  in  which  French 
is  spoken.  The  guest  of  the  day  had,  in  former  times,  shared 
and  encouraged  the  unjust  pretensions  of  France  to  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine.  At  present,  he  is  probably  contented  with  the 
arrangement  which  leaves  Brussels  the  capital  of  a  free  and 
independent  kingdom.  Mr.  Cobden  was  lately  shocked  with 
the  extravagant  outlay  of  the  Belgian  Government  on  the 
fortifications  of  Antwerp ;  and  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
demonstrate  that  the  only  possible  motive  for  resisting  French 
annexation  must  be  derived  from  the  comparative  lightness  of 
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the  public  burdens.  If  a.  well-protected  arsenal  involved  a 
tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  the  consequent  disaffection  of 
the  people  would,  according  to  the  English  prophet,  more 
than  counterbalance  the  material  security  which  might  be 
afforded  against  French  aggression.  Allegiance  and  national 
self-respect,  like  other  commodities,  ought  always  to  be  bought 
in  the  cheapest  market,  or  not  purchased  at  all,  if  they  cost  too 
much.  Indeed,  as  one  of  the  humbler  disciples  of  the  school 
formerly  explained,  it  would  be  foolish  to  resist  a  French  con¬ 
quest  of  England  itself,  if  the  expense  of  fighting  exceeded  by 
a  shilling  the  amount  of  tribute  which  the  invader  might  pro¬ 
bably  exact.  The  Belgians  are  perhaps  of  opinion  that 
their  independence  is  worth  maintaining,  even  at  the  cost  of 
moderate  taxation.  Some  bigoted  communities  still  value  the 
privilege  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  even  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  made  by  them.  The  press  in  Belgium,  as  in 
other  countries,  is  not,  except  in  a  poetical  vision,  the  inspired 
source  of  light  and  oracle  of  truth.  In  Brussels  itself  there 
are  newspapers  maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  sordid  interests  of  despotic  Governments,  while 
Ultramontanism,  social  republicanism,  and  other  mischievous 
systems,  have  also  their  respective  organs.  The  press,  or  rather 
public  discussion,  so  far  from  propagating  unmixed  truth, 
necessarily  includes  error,  because  every  question  has  two 
sides,  and  one  of  them  is  wrong ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  free 
press  may  be  figuratively  described  with  approximate  accuracy 
as  “  a  locomotive  —  the  mighty  and  holy  locomotive  of  pro¬ 
gress.”  In  humbler  language,  free  inquiry  tends"  to  the 
gradual  elucidation  of  sound  theories,  and  it  facilitates  the 
immediate  exposure  of  practical  abuses.  Belgium  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  independence  which  provides  an  asylum  for 
expatriated  eloquence. 


LAND  IN  INDIA. 

THE  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Laing  and  the  other 
persons  who  proclaim  Lord  Canning  to  have  been  a  wise 
and  benevolent  Governor-General,  overruled  by  meddling  and 
ignorant  officials  in  England,  turns  on  two  points.  There  is, 
first,  the  question  whether  Lord  Canning  was  justified  in 
issuing  an  edict  on  so  very  important  a  subject  as  land  is  in 
India,  without  previously  communicating  with  England,  al¬ 
though  he  had  been  expressly  directed  to  collect  and  send 
home  information,  in  order  to  enable  the  Home  Government 
to  determine  the  very  points  which  he  took  on  him  to  decide. 
There  is  also  the  question  whether  the  mode  in  which  Lord 
Canning  proposed  to  deal  with  the  land,  or  that  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Wood  has  decided  that  it  shall  be  dealt  with,  is  the 
better.  Even  if  Lord  Canning  was  entirely  right,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  entirely  wrong,  in  this  decision,  that  would 
not  in  the  least  justify  the  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor-General.  It  is  probable  that,  if  Sir  Charles 
Wood  had  agreed  with  Lord  Canning,  this  assumption  of  autho¬ 
rity  might  have  been  passed  over.  Lord  Canning  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  indulgence  by  the  home  authorities, 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  adopted 
too  hastily  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Canning.  It  was  in 
deference  to  Lord  Canning  that  he  sanctioned  the  creation,  in 
the  Presidencies,  of  legislative  assemblies  so  purely  and  en¬ 
tirely  a  mockery,  that  Lord  Canning,  on  one  occasion,  by  a 
mere  decree  of  the  Executive,  ventured  to  alter  the  term  of 
legal  prescription  in  claims  to  land,  as  though  the  assent  of 
his  pocket  Council  was  a  merely  formal  acceptance  of  what  the 
Governor-General  proposed.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Canning 
in  issuing  without  authority  his  edict  about  the  land  might 
have,  therefore,  passed  without  censure,  and  a  very  bad  pre¬ 
cedent  have  been  instituted,  had  it  not  been  that  Sir  Charles 
Wood  thought  that  the  principles  on  which  the  edict  was 
founded  were  wrong,  and  that,  where  they  were  not  wrong, 
many  modifications  of  details  were  necessary.  Fortunately 
lor  the  English  at  home  who  interest  themselves  in  India,  the 
points  at  issue  are  not  difficult  to  understand,  however  im¬ 
portant  may  be  the  consequences  involved  in  their  decision. 

The  first  subject  on  which  Lord  Stanley  desired  Lord 
Canning  to  gather  information  and  report  his  opinion  was  the 
sale  of  the  waste  lands  of  India.  Lord  Stanley  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  very  little  waste  land  found  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  with  soil  and  climate  of  a  kind  to 
make  cultivation  by  Europeans  possible.  His  anticipations 
were  fully  confirmed.  From  Madras,  from  Bombay,  from  the 
Punjab,  from  the  North-West,  and  from  Bengal,  the  same 
answer  came  back,  when  inquiries  were  instituted  by  Lord 
Canning.  Where  the  ground  was  not  already  occupied  by 
the  natives,  or  subject  to  some  kind  of  native  rights,  the  climate 


was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  too  deadly  for  Englishmen  to 
stand.  There  was  here  and  there  a  spot  that  might  be  turned 
into  a  tea-plantation,  and,  as  railways  and  canals  -were  pushed 
into  new  districts,  some  tracts  along  their  margin  might 
become  valuable.  But  it  was  idle  to  think  that  India 
could  be  colonized  by  Englishmen  as  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  has  been.  Nature  forbids  it.  The  land  that 
is  fit  for  occupation  is  already  occupied,  and  the  natives 
prize  their  claims  on  the  land,  and  are  prepared  to  defend 
them  with  a  tenacity  that  only  those  conversant  with  the 
East  can  fully  realize.  It  is,  we  think,  very  fortunate  that 
nature  bars  the  door  against  the  irruption  of  masses  of  Eng¬ 
lish  colonists  into  India.  Still  there  is  a  little  land  here  and 
there  to  be  occupied  profitably  by  Europeans,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  on  what  terms  the  occupation  should  be  permitted. 
Lord  Canning,  at  the  time  he  issued  his  edict,  was  under  the 
influence  of  persons  who  longed  to  see  an  increase  of  the 
non-official  English  population  in  India,  and  who  represented — 
and,  perhaps,  believed  —  that  it  was  as  easy  and  profitable  for 
enterprising  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  waste  lands  of  India 
as  in  the  back  woods  of  America.  The  great  thing  was 
to  give  the  land  on  almost  nominal  terms,  and  then  the 
desired  stream  of  humble  planters  would  flow  in.  Lord 
Canning  assented,  and  fixed  the  price  at  five  shillings 
per  acre  where  the  land  was  covered  with  jungle,  and 
ten  shillings  where  it  was  not.  Sir  Charles  Wood  has 
reversed  this  order,  and  has  decided  that  land  shall  be 
sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  a  minimum 
price  reserved,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  what  the  Government  surveyor  suggests  as  the  fair 
value  of  the  land.  The  reason  for  regulating  the  sale  in  this 
way  is  obvious.  There  is  very  little  land  at  all  likely  to  be 
sold  at  any  price,  except  where  its  peculiar  situation  and 
qualities,  or  the  construction  of  great  public  works,  may  give  it 
a  value.  It  would  only  be  throwing  away  a  most  legitimate 
source  of  revenue  if  the  Government  sacrificed  the  money  it 
ought  to  obtain  for  land  which,  like  the  tea  lands,  is  valuable, 
because  it  is  limited  in  quantity,  or  is  made  valuable  because 
the  Government  opens  communication  with  it.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  mere  settlement  of  English  in  the 
outlying  districts,  where  alone  waste  land  can  be  granted, 
involves  the  Government  in  expenses  which  the  highest  price 
procurable  for  the  land  can  scarcely  repay.  Nothing  is  more 
costly  than  to  extend- the  machinery  of  justice  and  police 
among  a  sparse  population  of  the  superior  race. 

The  land  of  India  formed,  however,  the  subject  of  a  much 
more  important  part  of  Lord  Stanley’s  despatch.  The  great' 
bulk  of  the  Indian  revenue  is  derived  from  the  land,  the  State 
having  been  at  all  times  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  soil  of  the 
peninsula,  and  receiving  a  rent  which  only  bears  the  name  of 
a  tax  because  it  is  collected  as  taxes  are  collected.  But  it  is 
only  after  many  mistakes,  and  through  the  labours  of  many 
years,  that  some  sort  of  system  has  been  attained  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  rent  which  the  State  ought  to  receive.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  the  rent  has  been  fixed  at  an  unvarying  sum, 
under  a  perpetual  settlement.  In  others,  an  assessment  has 
been  made  which  is  to  be  subject  to  revision  at  the 
expiration  of  periods  of  thirty  years.  In  others,  again, 
the  rates  vary  more  rapidly,  or  inquiries  are  still  pend¬ 
ing  as  to  the  amount  that  ought  fairly  to  be  levied. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  landowners  would  be  profited  and 
conciliated  if  a  perpetual  settlement  were  extended  through 
the  whole  country,  and  it  would  be  greatly  their  interest 
to  uphold  a  Government  which  was  pledged,  and  could  be 
trusted  to  maintain,  a  uniform  assessment  of  rent,  however 
pressing  might  be  its  financial  difficulties.  It  was  a  still 
further  step  in  this  direction  to  allow  a  landowner  to  pay  a  sum 
down  in  lieu  oi  his  rent,  or,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  pardonable  con¬ 
fusion  oi  terms,  to  redeem  his  land-tax.  It  is  manifest  that, 
whatever  political  advantages  could  be  gained  by  fixing  the 
amount  of  rent  under  a  permanent  settlement  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  allowing  this  redemption,  for  'any  Government 
that  might  replace  the  English  might  possibly  respect  the 
perpetual  settlement,  but  would  certainly  not  let  the  land- 
owner  who  had  redeemed  escape  taxation  altogether.  Lord 
Canning  accordingly  announced,  in  his  edict,  that  any  land- 
owner  who  pieased  might  redeem,  on  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to 
twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  existing  assessment.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  has  overruled  this,  on  the  ground  that,  if  redemption 
went  forward  on  a  large  scale,  the  Indian  Government  would 
be  embarrassed  with  sums  of  money  for  which  they 
had  no  use,  and  which  there  would  be  every  temptation  to 
squander,  while  the  solid  basis  of  revenue  afforded  by  the 
land-tax  would  be  gone  for  ever.  Unquestionably  this  was 
the  more  prudent  course  financially,  and  the  Home  Govern- 
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meat  considered  that  the  adherence  of  the  landed  interest  in 
India  would  be  sufficiently  conciliated  if  a  perpetual  settlement 
were  introduced  through  the  whole  country.  It  has  been 
decided  that  this  shall  be  done  gradually.  Where  land  is 
only  partially  cultivated  as  yet,  or  where  sufficient  data  have 
not  yet  been  collected  to  decide  what  the  proper  assessment 
would  be,  the  ultimate  amount  of  assessment  will  remain 
undecided.  But  wherever  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  satisfied  that  a  fair  assessment  has  been  made,  that 
assessment  will  be  permanent. 

Whether  this  is  a  wise  measure  or  not,  is  a  point  on  which 
the  arguments  appear  to  us  as  nicely  balanced  as  the  subtlest 
politician  could  desire.  They  have  been  stated  with  great 
ability  and  clearness  in  two  papers  submitted  to  Sir  Charles 
Wood  —  one  by  Mr.  Mangles,  who  disapproves  of  the  measure, 
and  the  other  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  approves  of  it.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  the  issue  was  practically  decided  by  the 
fact  that  Lord  Canning  had  led  the  landowners  to  expect  that 
a  great  boon  of  some  kind  would  be  offered  them,  and  that  the 
Home  Government  did  not  like  to  disappoint  a  class  who,  in 
India,  are  so  important  and  so  large  that  they  may  be  said  to 
be  India.  The  main  argument  of  those  who  disapprove  of  the 
measure  is,  that  the  State  thus  cuts  itself  off  from  the  most 
natural  and  easy  source  of  increasing  revenue  —  that  which 
arises  from  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  value  of  land.  It 
is  certain  that  the  cost  of  our  administration  in  India  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on ;  and  Mr.  Mangles  forcibly 
argues  that  it  is  very  unwise,  and  even  unjust  to  the 
community  at  large,  that  the  increase  of  rents,  which 
will  be  a  sure  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  should  be  lost  as  a  means  of  providing 
the  additional  funds  that  may  be  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  a  permanent  settlement  will  itself  pro¬ 
duce  an  increase  of  wealth  and  of  industrial  activity  that  will 
enable  the  country  to  bear  taxes  quite  equal  in  amount  to  any 
extra  produce  that  the  land-tax  might  have  brought  in,  and 
that  a  permanent  settlement  avoids  the  danger  of  culti¬ 
vators  neglecting  their  land  towards  the  expiration  of  the 
periods  over  which  temporary  assessments  extend.  To  pre¬ 
tend  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  matters  requiring  so  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  India  is  almost  absurd  in  English  critics,  and 
the  question  has  been  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  theoretical 
discussion  by  the  decision  forced  on  Sir  Charles  Wood 
by  the  hasty  edict  of  Lord  Canning.  But,  so  far  as 
mere  theory  goes,  we  should  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Mangles  was  right,  and  that  the  State  would  have  acted 
wisely  in  retaining  the  augmentation  of  rent  coming  to 
it  as  a  landlord,  provided  that  a  system  of  assessment  could 
have  been  devised  which  would  ensure  that  the  occupier 
had  always  the  clear  benefit  of  all  his  improvements  —  that 
he  never  escaped  his  proper  burden  by  a  wilful  and  temporary 
neglect  of  his  land  in  order  to  deceive  the  assessor  — 
and  that  the  belief  in  the  fairness  of  this  assessment  could  be 
brought  home  to  the  general  body  of  the  landowners. 
TV  hetlier  such  a  system  could  have  been  devised  and  carried 
out  is  a  question  that  can  only  be  decided  by  those  who  have 
had  long  and  ample  practical  experience. 


THE  CADOGAN  CONTRACT 

HERE  is  something  admirable  in  the  consistency  and  zeal 
with  which  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  have 
ministered  to  public  entertainment.  They  seem  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  Great  International 
Exhibition  would  be  imperfect  if  it  did  not  also  include  an 
exhibition  of  themselves.  The  productiveness  of  British 
industry  would  not  be  fairly  represented  to  foreign  eyes 

unless  that  unique  mechanism  peculiar  to  our  institutions _ the 

Imperial  and  disinterested  Commission — were  exhibited  in  full 
working  order.  Unlike  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  machinery, 
it  was  set  going  from  the  very  first ;  and  it  has  not  been 
injured  by  any  of  those  accidents  which  have  been  fatal  to 
structures  of  a  less  tenacious  and  elastic  character.  Steadily, 
up  to  the  end,  it  has  been  producing  its  marvellous  results,  if 
not  for  the  public  benefit,  at  least  for  the  public  amusement ; 
and,  no  doubt,  our  foreign  visitors  have  been  sent  away  deeply 
impressed  with  the  marvels  of  British  taste  and  British  ad¬ 
ministrative  power  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  displaying. 
They  will  have  learnt  how  much  money  can  be  spent  to  pro¬ 
duce  ugliness,  inconvenience,  danger,  and  damage  ;  and  how,  by 
scraping  together  pennies  and  wasting  pounds,  the  narrowest 
1 1  liberality  and  the  greatest  thriftlessness  can  be  combined. 
Perhaps,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  they  will  have 
learned  —  for  it  was  earnestly  impressed  upon  all  —  that  we 


had  no  right  to  signalize  these  peculiarities,  because  the 
material  and  the  administrative  fabric  we  were  admiring  were 
the  issue  of  the  labours  of  an  unpaid  and  disinterested  Com¬ 
mission.  Before  this  picture  of  self-denying  and  unrewarded 
patriotism,  criticism  was  silent.  It  is  possible  that  some 
Frenchman  may  have  muttered  to  himself  that,  if  these  were 
the  results  of  purity,  he  decidedly  preferred  corruption  ;  and 
he  may  have  gone  back  reconciled  to  Imperial  statesmen  in 
general,  and  to  M.  de  Morny  in  particular.  But  it  was  mys¬ 
terious  how  so  much  integrity  could  have  failed  so  signally  ; 
and  to  the  lovers  of  virtue,  it  was  a  very  painful  subject  of 
contemplation.  But  time  unfolds  all  mysteries,  and  has  at 
last  elucidated  the  various,  and  yet  apparently  systematic, 
failures  of  the  Exhibition.  M.  Veillard’s  bankruptcy  has 
brought  to  light  the  one  little  failing  in  the  character  of  the 
Commissioners  which  has  neutralized  all  the  patriotism  and 
purity  which  their  advocates  used  so  deservedly  to  vaunt. 
And  that  little  failing  appears  to  be  a  decided  taste  for 
jobbing. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  very  grievous  crime — this  desire  to  benefit 
your  friends.  It  merely  argues  an  exaggerated  warmth  of 
heart.  But  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  quality  in  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  an  undertaking  in  which  success  entirely  depends 
on  the  perfection  of  the  administration.  It  is  precisely  the 
fault  for  which  a  thousand  virtues  will  not  compensate.  And 
it  is  the  only  fault  which  will  account  for  the  repeated  failures 
which  the  Commissioners  have  experienced.  That  they  should 
have  selected  for  architect  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  his  art 
was  of  the  lowest  and  most  mechanical  kind,  might  have  been 
an  accident,  if  it  had  been  a  single  blunder.  The  same  apo¬ 
logy  might  have  been  offered  for  the  employment  of  contractors 
who  certainly  did  not  display  much  skill  in  the  mechanical 
portion  of  their  duties,  but  who,  it  may  be  charitably  hoped, 
completely  inverted  the  characteristics  of  Captain  Fowke,  and 
were  overflowing  with  artistic  sentiment.  It  might  have  been 
an  accident  that  the  gentleman  who  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  should  have  been  Lord  Granville’s 
secretary,  and  should  also  have  been  singularly  unfitted  for  the 
post  of  a  neutral  and  impartial  commentator ;  or  that  his  com¬ 
position,  while  it  wounded  the  feelings  of  all  our  chief  artists,  yet 
for  that  very  reason  was  racy  enough  to  secure  many  twopences 
to  the  exchequer  of  the  Commission.  It  might  have  been  an 
accident  that  the  nave  was  filled  up  with  the  wares  of  grocers, 
confectioners,  and  tallowchandlers,  who  had  contrived  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  the  Commission  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  proceedings.  All  these  things  might  have  been  accidental 
if  they  had  happened  singly.  But  there  is  a  terrible  con¬ 
sistency  about  them.  An  accidental  selection  which  always 
pitches  on  the  wrong  person  is  apt  to  be  suspected  —  especially 
if  it  never  wanders  beyond  the  limits  of  a  narrow  clique.  And 
now  come  the  revelations  of  M.  Veillard's  bankruptcy  to 
convert  hypothesis  into  melancholy  certainty.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  Mr.  Cadogan  has  given  sufficient  public  proof  of 
close  personal  relations  with  Lord  Granville,  by  standing  on 
his  interest  for  a  Northern  borough  where  he  has  great  influ¬ 
ence.  We  have  seen  no  contradiction  of  that  statement ;  but 
it  may  be  untrue.  In  any  case,  the  receipt,  under  the  sanction 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners,  of  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  year,  for  performing  the  modest 
duties  of  secretary  to  an  eating-house,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  flame  of  friendship  glowed  with  no  common  warmth  in  the 
breast  of  at  least  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  far  less  defensible  than  the  rest  of  their 
performances,  though  it  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to  them  all. 
The  reputation  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  saved  in  respect 
to  the  others  by  suppositions  not,  perhaps,  very  complimentary 
to  their  intellects,  but  perfectly  consistent  with  their  honour. 
An  abundance  of  faith,  such  as  does  not  usually  accompany 
men  very  far  in  their  journey  through  this  treacherous  world, 
may  have  exposed  the  Commissioners  to  the  temptation  of  think¬ 
ing  all  their  friends  geniuses,  and  uniformly  believing  every¬ 
thing  that  was  told  them  by  anybody  they  knew.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  any  faith  can  have  inspired  them  to  value 
Mr.  Cadogan’s  merits,  as  secretary  to  an  eating-house,  at  a  sum 
amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  a  Judge,  and  half  as 
much  again  as  the  salary  of  the  office  which  Lord  Granville 
holds  himself.  If  all  Mr.  Yeillard’s  subordinates  were  paid  at 
this  rate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  his  bankruptcy,  or  for 
the  exorbitant  charges  which  he  used  to  make.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  his  usual  rate  of  payment  was  on 
this  sumptuous  scale.  Until  some  explanation  is  put  forward 
which  shall  very  much  change  the  aspect  of  the  facts  as  they 
now  stand,  the  world  will  believe  that  secret-service  money  of 
some  kind  was  included  in  this  enormous  salary. 

It  is  hardly- fair  to  throw  the  chief  blame  on  Mr.  Cadogan. 
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Whatever  he  did,  he  seems  to  have  done  above-board.  If  he 
did,  for  a  consideration,  influence  the  Commissioners  to  the 
selection  of  M.  Veillard,  at  least  he  seems  to  have  made  no 
secret  of  his  intentions.  His  diplomacy  was  remarkably  frank. 
Having  bargained  for  a  remuneration  which  bore  upon  the 
face  of  it  that  he  was  paid  for  something  more  than  his  legiti¬ 
mate  services,  he  proceeds  with  engaging  candour  to  inform 
the  Commissioners  of  the  contract.  The  mere  terms  of  the 
bargain  must  have  conveyed  the  whole  truth  to  their  minds. 
He  might  as  well  have  said  in  so  many  words,  “  My  lords  and 
“  gentlemen,  I  am  come  to  influence  you.”  And  they  were 
influenced  accordingly.  A  transaction  in  which  both  parties 
were  so  willing  can  hardly  be  held  to  reflect  more  upon  the 
seducer  than  the  seduced.  After  all,  Mr.  Cadogan  may  very 
pardonably  have  thought  that  his  proceedings  were  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
Princes  and  princesses,  statesmen  and  divines,  had  assembled 
together  to  do  honour  to  the  opening  of  a  gigantic  puffing-shop 
—  why  should  he  not  make  a  small  puffing-shop  of  himself? 
Why  should  he  not  charge  himself  with  the  function  of  acting 
as  the  Great  Exhibition  of  M.  Veillard’s  merits  in  Lord 
Granville’s  eyes?  Whether  he  did  so  actually,  by  giving  to 
the  Commissioners  a  dinner  of  M.  Veillard’s  cooking,  or 
whether  he  only  did  it  metaphorically,  by  a  florid  description 
of  that  gentleman’s  culinary  merits,  is  among  the  insoluble 
problems  of  history.  But  he  may  be  forgiven  for  having 
thought  that,  when  puffing  was  being  consecrated  by  such  a 
combination  of  high  authorities,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  his  turning  an  honest  penny  by  practising  the  noble  art  on 
his  own  account. 

It  is  an  inglorious  close  for  an  undertaking  that  was  opened 
with  so  much  pomp  and  flourish.  There  is  undoubtedly  an 
inconvenience  in  attaching  these  State  ceremonials  to  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  less  reputable  arti¬ 
fices  of  trade.  An  atmosphere  of  sharp  practice,  and  petty 
dodges,  and  equivocal  gains,  has  surrounded  the  enterprise 
from  its  first  commencement.  It  is  against  public  policy  to 
decorate  with  the  sanction  of  Royalty,  and  the  ostentatious 
benediction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  an  undertaking  that 
contrives  to  collect  so  much  dirt  in  the  course  of  its  career. 
After  the  experiences  of  the  past  season,  there  will  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  agreement  of  opinion  that,  when  next  the  tradesmen  of  the 
world  shall  desire  to  erect  a  show-room  in  London,  it  will  be 
better  for  such  innocent  people  as  Cabinet  Ministers  not  to 
undertake  the  agency.  Both  parties  will  benefit  by  being 
kept  apart.  The  Exhibition  will  be  the  better  for  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  business  whose  profits  depend  upon 
its  success,  who  are  familiar  with  public  wants,  and  who  know 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  impulses  of  friendship  is  unremune- 
rative  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Public  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  wear  reputations  all  the  cleaner  for  being 
kept  out  of  scandals  such  as  that  which  this  bankruptcy  case 
has  just  disclosed. 


THE  SHOEBURYNESS  EXPERIMENTS. 

THE  long  duel  between  armour  and  guns  goes  on  with  the 
same  alternations  of  success,  and  the  same  absence  of 
any  decisive  result,  as  the  American  Avar,  Avhich  has  become 
the  type  of  an  inconclusive  and  interminable  contest.  In  our 
experimental  competition  it  is  easy  to  be  impartial,  for  one 
scarcely  knows  whether,  in  the  interests  of  England,  the 
triumph  of  ships  or  of  guns  is  the  more  to  be  desired.  The  last 
trials  have  given,  for  the  moment,  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
artillerists,  and  have  completely  displaced  the  conclusions 
draAvn  from  the  exploits  of  the  Merrhnac  and  the  Arkansas, 
and  revived  after  the  bursting  of  the  monster  Armstrong  gun, 
which  alone  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  Warrior  target. 
A  month  ago,  the  ascertained  results  of  the  Shoeburyness 
experiments  might  have  been  summed  up  by  saying  that 
armour-plates  of  first-rate  quality  Avero  proof  against  every¬ 
thing  except  the  heaviest  knoAvn  ordnance  at  point-blank 
range,  and  were  absolutely  invulnerable  to  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  of  all  missiles  —  a  live  shell.  All  this  is  changed  by 
more  recent  experience.  A  “Warrior  target,”  not  indeed 
equal  in  quality  to  the  sides  of  the  frigate  herself,  but  still  tough 
enough  to  escape  actual  penetration  by  a  smooth-bore  68 
at  200  yards,  has  been  pierced,  at  the  short  range,  by  a  shot 
from  the  enormous  Horsfall  gun,  and  utterly  smashed  by  a 
WhitAvorth  projectile  at  6co  yards.  More  than  this,  it  has 
yielded  to  shells  from  guns  of  small  calibre  at  200,  and  from 
the  large  Armstrong- WhitAvorth  at  the  same  range  of  600 
yards  at  Avhicli  the  solid  shot  had  succeeded  in  piercing  the 
target.  At  the  same  time,  it  Avas  found  that  the  Horsfall 
gun  (the  largest  smooth-bore  in  existence)  A\ras,  at  800  yards, 


very  defective  in  aim,  though  capable  of  doing  almost 
as  much  damage,  Avhen  it  did  hit,  as  its  rifled  competitor. 
To  attempt  to  predict  what  Avill  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
these  experiments  Avould  be  as  idle  as  to  fix  a  date  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  United  States,  or  the  evacuation  of  Rome. 
The  only  approach  that  can  be  made  towards  forecasting  the 
future  is,  to  ascertain  rigorously  Iioav  far  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  supposed  to  be  established  by  earlier  trials  have  been 
confirmed  or  varied  by  the  most  recent  experiments. 

The  summary  which  Sir  William  Armstrong  gave  some 
months  since  of  the  conclusions  to  be  draAvn  alike  from 
theory  and  experience  was  certainly  justified  at  the  time,  and 
is  not  substantially  invalidated  by  the  startling  results  which 
have  since  been  achieved.  The  rough  rules  Avere  these — that 
rifled  and  smooth-bore  guns  Avere  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in 
effect  at  short  ranges,  if  the  same  charge  of  poAvder  Avere  used — 
that,  as  the  distance  increased,  the  advantage  of  the  rifled  gun 
became  greater  and  greater  —  and  that  the  penetrating  effect  in 
every  case  Araried  almost  directly  as  the  charge  of  poAvder, 
and  was  tolerably  independent  of  the  av eight  of  the  projectile. 
The  last  trials  have  given  greater  prominence  to  another 
fact  Avhich  Avas  also  Avell  knoAvn  before — that  a  great  increase 
of  penetrating  poAver  may  be  obtained  by  using  flat-headed 
projectiles  of  hardened  metal;  but  this  does  not  constitute 
their  Avhole  significance.  It  is,  in  a  scientific  sense,  satisfactory 
to  find  that  none  of  the  previous  conclusions  need  to  be 
substantially  varied.  The  comparison  betAveen  rifled  and 
smooth-bore  guns  stands  nearly  as  it  did  before,  subject 
to  some  correction  when  flat-headed  bolts  are  used.  The 
1 50-lb.  Armstrong,  used  as  a  smooth-bore  with  a  charge 
of  50  lbs.  of  poAvder,  had  just  managed  to  make  a. 
hole  in  the  Warrior  target.  The  Horsfall  smooth-bore, 
throAving  a  shot  of  275  lbs.  with  a  charge  of  75  lbs.  of  poAvder,. 
did — as  it  ought  to  have  done — something  more.  It  smashed 
the  target  at  200  yards,  and  did  almost  as  much  mischief 
(Avhen  it  hit)  at  800  yards,  though  it  Avas  not  quite  able  to. 
get  through  all  the  successive  layers  of  the  target.  The  dif¬ 
ference  corresponded  as  nearly  as  might  be  to  the  increase  in 
the  charge,  and  strikingly  confirmed  the  inference  draAvn  from 
the  long  series  of  experiments  Avhich  had  been  made  Avith 
Armstrongs  and  sixty-eights. 

The  practice  with  the  WhitAvorth  guns,  though  it  has  throAAm 
further  light  on  the  comparative  merits  of  r-ival  methods  of" 
rifling,  has  not  displaced  any  part  of  the  theory  which  Avas 
previously  considered  to  be  established.  It  has  proved  two 
things — first,  that  a  given  charge  of  powder  Avill  produce  more- 
effect  Avith  a  hardened  flat-headed  bolt  driven  from  a  Whit¬ 
worth  gun  than  it  Avill  Avith  any  other  known  projectile, 
Avhetlier  a  round  shot  from  a  smooth-bore,  or  a  conoidal. 
projectile  from  an  Armstrong  gun.  Secondly,  that  a. 
shell  may  be  so  attached  to  a  solid  projectile  —  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  made  part  of  it  —  as  to  enable  it  to  pene¬ 
trate  with  almost  the  same  facility  as  a  solid  shot.  This  last 
result  had  been  long  foreseen  and  predicted,  though  never 
before  practically  arrived  at.  The  superiority  of  flat-headed 
shot  had  also  been  demonstrated,  though  the  full  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  form  had  not  perhaps  been  rightly  appreciated. 
The  facts  on  Avhich  this  last-mentioned  advantage  of  the  Whit¬ 
Avorth  principle  rests  are  startling  enough,  and  will  probably 
introduce  a  great  modification  into  the  system  on  Avhich  our 
artillery  is  constructed.  In  the  first  place,  a  mere  plaything 
gun,  a  tAvelve-pounder,  scarcely  larger  than  an  ordinary  field- 
piece,  sent  a  shell  through  an  iron  plate  supposed  to  be 
absolutely  bomb-proof.  This,  it  is  true,  Avas  done  at  short 
range,  against  a  target  very  much  slighter  than  the  side  of  a 
modern  frigate,  but  the  fact  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  naval  captains,  who  thought  that  enough  had 
at  any  rate  been  done  to  satisfy  their  fervent  aspiration  — 
“  For  God’s  sake  keep  out  the  shells.”  The  second  experiment 
was  still  more  astonishing.  This  time  the  Aveapon  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  calibre.  It  threAV  a  shot  or  shell  of  74  lbs.,  and  at 
200  yards  it  made  easy  Avorlc  of  4^  inches  of  iron,  Avith  the 
customary  alloAvance  of  teak  backing  behind  it.  A  shell-proof 
ship,  according  to  present  modes  of  construction,  became  at 
once  an  unattainable  luxury  —  that  is,  supposing  an  enemy  to 
come  to  close  quarters.  The  third  and  last  experiment, 
removed  even  this  qualification.  The  range  Avas  600  yards ; 
the  Aveapon  was  a  piece  of  more  than  7  tons,  built  upon 
the  Armstrong  plan,  but  rifled  in  the  form  adopted  by  Mr. 
Whitavortii,  and  used  with  one  of  his  favourite  flat-headed 
shells.  The  horrible  missile  Avent  clean  through  everything, 
smashing  a  hole  that  no  ingenuity  could  stop,  and  scattering 
its  fragments  freely  in  the  rear  of  the  target,  or  Avhat  Avoulcl 
be,  in  practice,  the  fighting  deck  of  the  ship.  The  shell-proof 
range  for  the  Warrior  must,  therefore,  now  be  extended  to 
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something  more  than  6co  yards ;  and  if  all  vessels  had  to 
encounter  the  most  formidable  kind  of  artillery,  the  art  of 
making  them  even  approximately  safe  must  be  declared 
to  be  still  a  desideratum.  Scientifically,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  fact  that  a  Whitworth  shell  can  pene¬ 
trate  wherever  a  solid  shot  of  equal  weight  can  make 
its  way.  The  projectile  used  at  these  trials  was  nothing 
but  a  solid  shot  of  about  130  lbs.  weight,  with  three  or 
four  pounds  of  powder  in  a  chamber  at  the  rear  of  it. 
The  old-fashioned  shell  failed  to  penetrate  because  it  was  too 
slight  in  construction  to  bear  the  concussion  without  instantly 
breaking  to  pieces.  A  fiat-headed  bolt,  solid  for  nine-tenths 
of  its  length,  has  no  such  difficulty  in  forcing  its  way  through 
anything  that  opposes  it,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
do  what  it  actually  has  done  —  practically  to  annihilate  all 
distinction  between  shot-proof  and  shell-proof  plating. 

A  much  more  striking  feature  of  the  experiment  was  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  charge  which  sufficed  to  penetrate 
the  target.  The  only  complete  triumphs  of  other  weapons 
were  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Armstrong,  with  50  lbs.  of 
powder,  and  of  the  Horsfall  gun,  with  more  than  70 ;  and  it 
had  come  to  be  almost  a  settled  maxim  that  nothing  less  than  40 
or  50  lbs.  of  powder  could  be  relied  on  to  send  a  shot  from 
any  kind  of  gun  through  a  Warrior  target.  The  Whitworth 
bolt  did  its  work  with  a  charge  of  no  more  than  25  lbs.,  and 
this  at  a  range  of  600  yards,  which  had  scarcely  been  attempted 
before.  It  is  true  that  the  plate  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark 
of  the  armour  of  the  Thames  Iron  Company  ;  but  it  stood  the 
test  of  a  68  lb.  shot  at  200  yards  (we  presume  with  the 
ordinary  service  charge),  without  being  actually  penetrated  or 
smashed  to  pieces.  On  former  occasions  a  charge  very  nearly 
approaching  25  lbs.  has  failed  to  do  more  than  dint  a 
4 -It  inch  plate  at  the  shortest  ranges ;  and  for  the  present  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  flat-headed  Whitworth  bolt,  fired,  as 
it  must  be,  from  a  rifled  gun,  will  get  much  more  penetrating 
power  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  powder  than  any  other  known 
form  of  projectile.  The  importance  of  this  fact,  if  it  should  be 
confirmed,  as  it  probably  will  be,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The 
limit  to  the  power  of  artillery  is  given  by  the  weight  of  the 
charge.  There  is  only  one  gun  which  can  be  fired  with  70  lbs. 
of  powder.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  others  which 
can  be  called  safe  with  50  lbs.,  and  it  is  certain  that  none  of 
the  service  guns  are  calculated  for  a  charge  of  more  than  half 
this  weight.  By  making  25  lbs.  of  powder  do  the  work  of 
50  lbs.,  Mr.  Whitworth  has  removed  the  ultimate  limit  of 
artillery  power  to  double  its  former  range ;  for  all  the  serious 
difficulties,  whether  in  the  original  construction  or  in  the 
actual  use  of  artillery,  resolve  themselves  into  the  one  problem 
of  making  a  cannon  heavy  enough,  or  rather  strong  enough, 
to  bear  the  explosion  of  a  given  amount  of  powder. 

The  use  of  the  effective  flat-headed  shot,  either  in  the 
solid  form  or  as  shells,  as  may  be  desired,  necessarily  implies 
the  use  of  a  gun  rifled  without  the  chamber  which  is  part  of 
the  Armstrong  breech-loader,  and  the  success  of  the  first 
official  trial  of  the  new  shell  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  the 
general  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  heavy  ordnance.  For 
light  field-pieces,  the  Armstrong  principle,  and  especially  the 
Armstrong  shell,  are  at  present  unsurpassed  for  destructive 
power.  But  there  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  use  of 
breech-loaders  as  heavy  guns,  which  leave  the  superiority  at 
present  with  the  muzzle-loading  principle ;  and  it  is  now 
tolerably  clear  that  the  Armstrong  plan  of  a  loading  chamber, 
fitted  to  receive  a  shot  somewhat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the 
piece,  will  be  superseded  by  mechanically -fitted  bolts,  which 
may  be  made  of  any  dimensions  that  may  be  required.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Whitworth  shell  is  due  to  its  flat  front,  and  how  much  is  to  be 
attributed  to  superior  velocity  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  obtained 
by  his  system  of  rifling.  Probably  it  would  be  found,  in  the 
case  of  ordnance  as  in  that  of  rifles,  that  the  velocity  of 
projection  is  nearly  the  same  whatever  principle  of  rifling  is 
adopted,  and  that  the  real  superiority  of  the  hexagonal  bore 
consists  in  its  convenient  adaptability  to  any  kind  of  shot, 
whether  solid  or  charged  with  powder,  which  it  may  be 
desired  to  use.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  late  triumph 
is  shared  between  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Sir  William  Arm¬ 
strong.  The  rifling  and  the  projectile  were  suggested  by  the 
former,  while  the  gun  itself  was  built  on  the  coil  principle, 
which  has  given  such  satisfactory  results  at  Woolwich.  The 
combination  seems  to  have  produced  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
ordnance  in  existence,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  no  personal 
or  official  considerations  will  prevent  its  general  adoption,  if 
future  trials  should  confirm  the  conclusions  which  have  been  so 
remarkably  established. 

Whether  the  targets  or  guns  are  to  gain  the  ultimate 


victory  is  of  secondary  importance,  if  care  be  taken  that 
England  shall  possess  the  best  of  each.  She  may  then  regard 
without  uneasiness  the  progress  of  scientific  improvements, 
certain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  future  conditions  of  naval 
warfare,  our  sailors  will  not  be  compelled  to  fight  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  any  enemy.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
expect  and  need  not  desire. 


STRONG  WILLS. 

IT  is  the  fashion  of  our  day  to  idolize  the  will.  People  good 
and  bad,  religious  and  profane,  wise  and  frivolous,  unite  to 
honour  persistent  resolve.  Strength  of  will  is  the  staple  of  saints 
and  sinners  of  any  credit,  magnitude,  or  popularity.  It  really 
matters  very  little  with  a  great  many  people  what  the  object  may  be, 
if  it  only  be  pursued  perseveringly  and  remorselessly.  Sin  followed 
with  a  force  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  collateral  sins  becomes 
a  virtue.  Whenever  a  man  has  a  great  prevailing  paramount 
desire  which  sets  him  above  lesser  transient  desires,  be  the  main 
desire  ever  so  truculent,  mean,  or  base,  he  is  the  mark  for  some 
men’s  admiration  and  reverence — not,  indeed,  in  respect  of  the  thing 
desired,  but  for  the  strength  and  persistence  of  his  wish  for  it.  The 
heroine  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  current  novel  relies  for  our  sym¬ 
pathy  on  this  ground  alone.  If  she  ever  swerved  from  her 
horrible  and  degrading  purpose,  if  her  resolve  relaxed  for  a 
moment  under  the  breath  of  any  good  or  genial  influence,  the 
author  would  have  no  hope  for  her.  He  expects  the  public  to  like 
her  because  she  stops  at  nothing  to  work  her  will.  There  is 
something  in  it,  of  course.  There  is  a  sort  of  virtue  in  being  able 
to  care  for  the  same  thing  for  a  long  time  together.  It  is  also  a 
wonderful  element  of  power.  Lady  Macbeth  and  Jezebel  are 
more  striking  personages  by  far  than  their  respective  lords — we 
might  almost  say  that  there  is  more  to  admire  in  them — and  this 
can  be  nothing  else  than  their  stronger  wills.  Nevertheless,  all 
this  talk  about  strong  wills  has  something  slavish  and  craven  in 
it.  It  is  a  transfer  of  the  allegiance  from  reason  and  right  to 
brute  force.  It  is  the  choice  of  control,  of  mastery  by  a  strong- 
hand,  as  owning  our  nature,  not  capable  of  free  intelligent  action. 
Strength  of  will,  in  whatever  cause,  is  pretty  certain  to  surround 
itself  with  more  or  less  of  suffering  —  not  only  its  own  voluntary 
suffering,  but  incidentally  that  of  others.  Like  every  other 
victory,  it  has  its  victims.  A  man  unflinchingly  working  towards 
his  aim  may  make  a  fine  historical  picture  if  he  is  engaged  in  a 
great  cause,  but  a  vast  many  wills  go  towards  the  grand  display. 
Multitudes  have  to  abandon  their  inherent  rights  in  order  to  work 
out  his  pui-poses  for  him ;  and,  therefore,  to  stand  in  open-mouthed 
admiration  of  mere  strength  of  purpose,  as  such,  is  an  act  of  sub¬ 
servience  and  a  confession  of  weakness. 

Not  that  the  sentiment  is  always  real.  We  admire  strong  wills 
most  at  a  distance,  when  time  or  space  separates  us  from  their 
social  consequences.  As  an  active  interference  with  our  liberty, 
we  are  apt  to  see  in  it  more  of  the  unreasoning,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  brute  element,  than  the  divine.  The  strong  wills  we  come  in 
contact  with  have,  unfortunately,  more  ohj  ects  than  one.  A  man 
in  a  book  has  a  great  revenge  to  arrive  at  through  every  obstacle, 
a  great  work  to  do  in  spite  of  all  the  world ;  and  his  will  concen¬ 
trates  itself  on  the  one  obj  ect,  and  lets  minor  matters  take  their 
own  course.  But  where  it  is  a  living  propensity,  it  is  prone  to- 
interference  of  the  most  annoying  and  ubiquitous  kind,  and  is  in  no 
respect  like  the  arrow  flying  at  its  mark,  and  touching  nothing  be¬ 
tween.  In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  a  sublime  thing  to  have  a  will  stronger 
than  our  own  wielded  by  an  intelligence  which,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
is  not  in  any  respect  above  our  own,  controlling  us,  tampering  with  our 
liberty  of  action,  and  fumbling  amongst  all  our  prepossessions — to  feel 
ourselves  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  some  influence  which  finds  its 
happiness  in  arranging  our  affairs  for  us,  and  which  somehow  always 
gets  its  way.  There  are  unquestionably  minds  of  very  small  calibre, 
who  do  not  thoroughly  enjoy  life  unless  they  are  habitually  mailing 
the  people  about  them  do  something  they  would  rather  not  da  — 
whose  main  pleasure  in  every  scheme  is  to  carry  their  point  against 
the  majority.  We  call  this  love  of  management;  but  what  is  it 
really  but  a  busy,  unsympathizing,  narrow,  often  well-meaning- 
mind  under  the  spur  of  a  strong  will,  working  in  some  small 
domestic  sphere  as  many  rulers  and  potentates  have  done  in 
theirs  who  have  gained  immortal  honour  by  permeating  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  their  dominions  with  their  own  individual  sove¬ 
reign  will  ? 

Seeing  the  inconveniences  of  this  masterful  impulse  in  the  con¬ 
tracted  range  of  each  man’s  experience,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
will  would  have  been  lifted  so  high  amongst  the  virtues  by  the 
unprompted  homage  of  ordinary  minds.  People  who  make  a 
business  of  thinking  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  they  who  have 
given  form  to  what  in  others  is  but  a  vague  yearning  for  the  fixed, 
the  definite,  the  irreversible.  No  doubt  it  is  common  to  mankind 
to  respect  strength  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  only  women  who  want 
something  stronger  than  themselves  to  lean  upon.  We  are  most 
of  us  tried  by  indecision.  We  are  conscious  of  conflicting  wishes, 
views,  interests.  We  are  harassed  by  doubt.  We  see  two 
sides  to  most  things,  and  are  apt  to  be  swayed  by  them  alter¬ 
nately.  Something  perpetually  steps  in  between  us  and  our  aim. 
We  with  difficulty  hold  on  to  our  plans  and  schemes. 
Obstacles  tell  upon  us ;  we  accept  omens,  submit  to  hindrances-. 
We  give  in  and  give  up,  we  are  hampered  by  self-mistrust,  we 
balance  the  fors  and  againsts,  we  are  subject  to  suspense  of  purpose 
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and  feeble  volition.  Freedom  from  doubt,  consistency  of  intention 
—  these  are  something  comfortable  to  rely  upon.  A  man  has 
weight  with  us  who  knows  what  he  wants,  and  goes  the  straight 
way  to  get  it,  unvisited  by  our  scruples  and  vacillations  ;  though 
often  this  singleness  of  aim  is  due  to  certain  intellectual  deficiencies, 
and  we  should  perhaps  be  amazed  could  we  see  the  meagre,  insuf¬ 
ficient  grounds  for  irrevocable  decisions  which  a  man  would  sooner 
yield  his  life  than  reverse.  But  it  is  with  authors  and  thinkers 
by  profession  that  this  instinct  of  reliance  grows  into  deliberate, 
willing  subservience.  Men  for  ever  engaged  upon  their  own  con¬ 
sciousness — who  turn  everysubject  that  comesbefore  them  inside  out 
— who  balance,  and  weigh,  and  consider,  and  question,  till  certainty 
and  choice  seem  to  evade  them — are  lost  in  admiration  of  a  strong 
will  displayed  in  triumphant,  unscrupulous,  overbearing  action.  They 
either  do  not  know/  that  the  thing  is  done  by  not  thinking,  or  they 
reverence  it  the  more  as  intuition.  They  invest  the  phenomenon 
with  a  halo  of  comment  as  Germans  do  the  text  of  Shakspeare;  they 
enhance  the  rigidity  of  purpose,  they  give  meaning  to  every  acci¬ 
dent.  Obstinacy  in  error  is  sublime,  stolidity  is  god-like.  If  these 
people  only  write  like' geniuses  and  live  like  other  men,  their  respect 
for  strength  of  will  is  rather  abstract  than  practical ;  but  there 
are  keen,  restless  spirits  who  carry  their  speculative  turn  into 
private  life  and  regulate  their  conduct  by  it.  There  are  people 
who  dp  everything  by  a  conscious  effort  of  thought,  aud  theorize 
on  every  action  as  they  perform  it — a  practice  wholly  incompatible 
Avith  a  single  aim,  great  or  small.  In  its  grand  sustained  sense, 
versatile  intellects  cannot  possess  a  strong  will.  Wilful  enough  they 
are,  determined  enough  in  their  own  way,  but  the  Avay  changes 
with  every  mood  of  thought.  They  see  the  merits  by  turn  of  every 
line  of  action — are  this  day  with  the  Epicureans,  and  theTiext  with 
the  Stoics ;  or  for  a  change,  one  of  these  experimentalists  decides 
to  discard  philosophy  altogether,  to  do  exactly  like  other  people,  to 
be  minutely  commonplace,  not  to  take  a  step  Avhich  has  not  the 
sanction  of  universal  suffrage.  A  person  thus  proclaiming  that  he 
has  no  will  of  his  oavu,  and  doing  like  other  people  with  all  his 
might,  is  a  curious  enough  spectacle.  He  studies  every  motion,  not 
crediting  that  anything  can  be  done  without  design  —  taking,  as  it 
were,  every  breath  on  reflection,  and  SAvallowing  at  well-considered 
intervals.  With  this  state  of  things  reason  has  little  chance,  for 
our  friend  can  reason  to  a  hair,  and  sees  the  weak  side  of  every 
argument  but  his  own.  A  cool,  steady  will,  having  just  what 
they  want,  and  wanting  all  that  they  have,  is  the  influence  to 
manage  these  over-intellectual  spirits.  Anybody  quite  confident 
of  his  own  line,  and  keeping  to  it,  contemptuous  of  opposition, 
serenely  and  stolidly  certain,  is  accepted  as  a  guide  by  men  Avom 
out  by  too  wide  an  embrace  of  every  question.  Only  he  must  not 
be  too  clever,  and  he  must  never  give  reasons.  Those  they  can 
dispute,  but  certainty  and  will  are  the  things  that  they  bow  to  as 
powers  mysterious  and  divine.  It  is  like  the  fable  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  young  bear  applying  itself  to  the  science  of  wallring. 
“  Shall  I,”  says  he,  “  move  my  right  front  paw  first  or  my  left,  or 
the  Iavo  front  paws  first  or  the  two  hind  ones,  or  all  four  at  once, 
and  how  ?  ”  fluctuating  in  all  the  endless  alternatives  which  four 
legs  offer,  till  will  and  action,  in  the  person  of  the  old  she-bear, 
step  in  to  cut  the  knot  —  “  Leave  off  thinking  and  walk.” 

Will,  then,  as  a  power  which  attains  its  ends  by  a  short  cut  — 
Avhicli  does  while  others  think,  and  makes  the  world  go  its  way, 
while  intellect  argues,  refines,  and  beats  about  the  bush  —  is  an 
object  of  .genuine  awe  and  reverence  to  metaphysical  and  speculative 
minds ;  but  also  it  is  made  use  of  by  a  certain  class  of  theorists 
(amongst  the  infinite  number  of  subjects  so  applied)  to  talk  nonsense 
about,  and  very  deliberate  nonsense  we  might  suspect,  but  that 
fluent  tongues  cau  talk  themselves  into  a  partial  belief  of  any¬ 
thing.  Lecturers,  either  amateur  or  professional,  are  very  fond  of 
exalting  the  will.  -  It  is  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  an  audience  to 
be  told  that  it  only  depends  on  themselves  to  be  as  powerful  and 
successful  as  the  great  leaders  of  thought  and  action  ;  and  many 
speakers  say  it  under  the  vague  notion  that,  though  it  is  not 
strictly  true,  it  is  a  nice,  proper,  stimulating  thing  to  say. 
They  know  that  the  members  of  a  Mechanics’  Institute  do  not 
care  to  be  taught  out  of  the  Catechism,  yet  the  occasion  enj  oins 
a  moral,  and  utility  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Especially  if  they 
themselves  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  it  looks  and  feels  like 
humility  to  assure  every  raw  youth  of  the  company  that  he  has 
only  to  try,  with  a  will,  and  he  may  attain  to  the  speaker’s  level. 
Only  set  your  hearts,  he  cries — in  spite  of  a  conviction  deep  inside, 
grang  the  lie  to  his  Avords — only  resolve,  Avith  an  intense,  con¬ 
tinuous  act  of  Arolition  to  do  and  to  be  such  and  such  things, 
and  you  will  infallibly  succeed.  “  How  many  men  haAre  begun 
as  you  have,  and  ended  by  being  partners  where  they  were 
errand  boys?  IIoav  many  have  begun  with  twopence  —  pos¬ 
sibly  the  sum  in  your  pockets  at  this  moment  — and  ended 
life  the  owner  of  half  a  million  ?  How  many  have  begun 
mere  journeymen,  as  some  of  you  are,  and  risen  to  be  inven¬ 
tors,  discoverers,  the  everlasting  benefactors  of  mankind  ? 
And  any  of  you  may  do  the  same  if  only  you  have  a  will 
strong  enough.  All  these  men  had  a  will ;  they  never  gave  in ; 
they  suffered  no  pleasure  to  allure  them  from  the  one  object  of 
their  lives ;  they  conquered  all  difficulties ;  they  were  proof  against 
disappointment hence  your  Fairbairns,  your  Stevensons,  and  all 
the  merchant  princes  of  the  land.”  Facetious  allusions  are  possibly 
thrown  in  to  Whittington  and  his  master’s  daughter,  or  that  beggar 
boy  of  Florence,  who,  receiving  an  alms  from  a  fair  maid  of  high 
degree,  incontinently  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife,  left  the  city  on 
the  instant  a  soldier,  and  came  back  generalissimo,  to  claim  and  win 
his  reward.  Fortunately  for  the  audience,  these  ideas  never  enter 


the  mind  beyond  infusing  a  temporary  unmeaning  inflation.  The 
errand  boy  cannot  get  up  the  sublime  preliminary  will  which  is  to 
set  the  rest  in  motion.  A  will,  unprompted  by  power  to  work  it 
out,  is  nothing.  Nor  will  conceit  of  power  do  much.  A  few  rebuffs 
and  failures  abate  pretension,  except  where  \ranity  impairs  the 
sanity  of  the  brain.  If  people  did  not  know  all  the  while  that 
men  cannot  make  fortunes  in  business  without  a  good  head  for  it, 
and  that  it  is  no  use  being  persevering  over  mechanics  unless  you 
have  more  than  average  of  the  gifts  for  the  work— if  they  did  not 
know  hundreds  of  plodding,  indefatigable  clerks,  who  yet  remain 
clerks  all  their  lives — this  theory  of  the  will  would  make  lunatics 
of  a  docile  audience.  Yet,  though  all  the  harm  which  might 
follow  if  such  advice  were  capable  of  being  acted  upon  does  not 
come,  yet  some  harm  always  results  from  the  wide  diffusion  of 
untruth,  and  the  continual  utterance  of  swelling  words,  even  if 
everybody  knows  that  they  mean  nothing.  Not  but  that  there  is 
a  will  that  makes  a  man  ;  but  it  cannot  be  put  into  him,  and,  indeed, 
needs  no  prompting.  A  man  starts  on  his  career’  with  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  with  himself  that  he  is  to  rise.  It  is  a  step-by-step  pro¬ 
gress.  He  probably  has  no  distinct  aim.  It  is  only  in  books  that 
he  resolves  from  the  first  dawning  of  ambition  to  become  owner 
of  sueh  an  estate  or  bishop  of  such  a  see.  But  he  means 
to  get  on,  and  devotes  all  his  poAvera  to  that  end.  He  fixes  his 
thoughts  beyond  immediate  self-indulgence,  chooses  his  friends 
as  they  will  help  the  main  design,  falls  in  love  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  and,  habitually  deferring  to  a  vague  but  glowing  future, 
learns  to  work  towards  it,  and  for  its  sake  to  be  self-denying 
and  long-sighted.  His  instincts  quicken ;  he  puts  forth  feelers, 
which  men  who  take  their  pleasure  from  hand  to  mouth  have  no 
use  for ;  lie  lives  in  habitual  caution,  with  an  eye  always  awake 
to  the  main  chance.  Thus  he  refines  and  enhances  that  natural 
discretion  which  doubles  the  weight  and  value  of  every  other  gift, 
and  vet  keeps  them  on  an  unobtrusive  level,  leaving  itself  the  most 
notable  quality — till  he  is  universally  pronounced  the  man  made  to 
get  on,  by  people  who  do  not  knoAv  that  it  is  a  steady  will  that 
has  made  him  and  kept  him  what  he  is. 

This  is  the  will  strong  for  itself.  It,  in  fact,  pushes  others  aside, 
takes  their  places,  holds  on  its  fatal  course;  but,  as  being  unobtru¬ 
sive  and  never  openly  asserted,  it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
meddlesome  will  of  our  social  experience,  expressed  in  the  phrase 
that  such  a  person  must  always  have  his  way.  Both  are  varieties 
from  the  historical  or  romantic  will,  which  makes  great  heroes, 
criminals,  tyrants,  or  martyrs,  according  to  the  cause  in  Avhich  it  is 
applied.  We  belieAre,  even  on  this  grand  heroic  scale,  many  a  will 
gets  worshipped  in  manhood  which  acts  precisely  on  the  same 
motives  for  which  an  obstinate  child  gets  whipped — that  is,  the 
man  goes  on  because  he  has  begun.  Nevertheless,  Ave  all  feel  a 
vigorous  will  to  be  a  fine  thing.  It  is  a  stroke  of  nature  in  Lord 
It  an  dreary  to  hate  a  bird  that  does  not  know  its  own  mind.  It  is 
wearisome  to  be  with  people  without  any  will  of  their  own.  Volition 
is  life.;  no  one  can  be  really  great,,  Avhatever  his  other  powers, 
without  it ;  nor  can  a  man  cultivate  it  in  himself  too  carefully,  so 
long  as  he  respects  the  free  will  of  others,  and  only  applies  it  to 
secure  constancy  in  purposes  and  decision  in  action. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

N  the  churchyard  of  Edmonton  the  inquiring  traveller  may, 
after  considerable  search,  find  the  grave  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  The  churchyard  is  large,  and  has  an  air  of  neglect  and 
desolation,  and  one  of  the  most  neglected  parts  of  it  is  the  grave 
of  the  man  whose  memory  gives  the  whole  scene  an  interest."  The 
grave  is  a  little  way  back  from  a  side  path,  and  is  overgrown 
with  nettles  and  long  grass,  while  over  it  towers  a  hideous  erection 
of  the  fluted  order  of  village  architecture,  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  a  certain  Gideon  Rippon,  of  Eagle  House.  On 
the  tombstone,  between  the  dates  recording  that  Charles 
Lamb  died  December  27,  1834,  aged  fifty-nine,  and  that  Mary 
Anne  Lamb  died  May  20,  1847,  aged  eighty  years,  are  inserted 
twelve  of  the  very  worst  verses  that  the  ingenuity  of  friends  could 
have  struck  out.  In  the  beautiful  and  touching  lines  in  which 
Wordsworth  sketched  the  character  and  the  history  of  his  friend, 
he  tells  us  that  he  meant  the  earlier  portion  of  the  piece  to  be 
placed  on  Lamb’s  tombstone,  but  that  other  arrangements  had 
been  made.  The  visitor  to  Edmonton  may  see  what  was  the 
effusion  that  Avas  preferred  to  Wordsworth’s.  It  begins  by  declaring 
that  Lamb’s  meek  and  harmless  mirth  “no  more  shall  gladden 
our  domestic  hearth.”  It  goes  on  to  assure  the  deceased  that  he  is 
not  all  lost  —  and  that  his  writings  shall  “win  many  an  English 
bosom  pleased  to  see  that  old  and  happier  vein  revived  in  thee.” 
Everything  is  in  a  sort  of  rude  harmony — the  nettles,  the  shrine  of 
Gideon  Rippon,  and  the  doggrel.  We  go  out  to  see  the  grave  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  original  English  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  we  find  a  bank  of  weeds  and  a  super- 
eminent  mass  of  stone  or  stucco  in  honour  of  a  bank  clerk,  and  a 
set  of  verses  for  which  the  schoolboy  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Essays 
would  have  been  deservedly  flogged. 

At  first  the  sight  may  awaken  a  little  disappointment,  and 
even  indignation.  If  only  the  vicar,  or  the  churcliAvardens,  or 
some  other  local  dignitary  would  but  spend  a  shilling  a  year,  the 
nettles,  at  least,  might  be  uprooted.  But  as  we  get  a  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sight,  we  find  it  fits,  not  inaptly,  into  our  associations 
Avith  Charles  Lamb.  He  had  no  great  sense  of  the  solemn  and 
decorous,  and  would  perhaps  have  borne  the  thought  of  a  neg¬ 
lected  grave  as  well  as  any  one.  His  life  is  quite  as  interesting 
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as  his  writings  are ;  and  much  of  the  attachment  which  he  has 
inspired,  even  in  those  who  never  knew  him  except  in  print,  arises 
from  the  sympathy  which  his  story  excites.  He  had  not  much 
outward  prosperity,  nor  did  he  live  a  life  of  much  ease.  Without 
complaint,  and  without  pretension,  he  went  on  plodding  through 
a  routine  he  hated  —  wounded  in  his  affections,  liking  humble 
pleasures,  and  devoted  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  and  inti¬ 
mates.  It  is  because  he  got  so  much  out  of  a  life,  shadowed 
over  by  so  many  clouds,  that  he  delights  us.  To  have  a 
neglected  grave  in  an  ugly  suburban  village  was  at  least  a  con¬ 
gruous  end  to  such  a  career.  He  was  not  a  trim  man  in  life, 
nor  one  made  much  of  by  strangers.  His  poetry  was  all  beneath 
the  surface,  and  he  was  not  the  man,  metaphorically  or  literally,  to 
wear  flowers  in  his  button-hole.  Death  was,  in  external  re¬ 
spects,  to  him  pretty  much  what  life  was ;  and  he  might  feel,  in  a 
strange  way,  at  home  if  he  could  realize  that  he  lay  under  a  thick 
mat  of  weeds,  with  no  traces  of  f  ootsteps  near,  and  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  shadow  of  the  mausoleum  of  a  bank  clerk.  We  cam  fancy 
that  the  fitness  of  the  thing  would  have  tickled  him,  and  afforded 
matter  for  the  playfulness,  half  sportive,  half  melancholy,  with 
which  he  saw  visions  of  odd  personal  accidents  occurring  to 
himself.  Those  who  remember  his  letter  on  an  Undertaker, 
and  the  serious  drollery  with  which  he  describes  himself  attracted 
by  the  little  trappings  of  a,  cheap  funeral,  will  easily  persuade 
themselves  that  his  humour  would  not  have  refused  to  find  some 
satisfaction  in  this  Edmonton  grave. 

But  probably  the  vicar,  and  the  churchwardens,  and  the  other 
people  of  Edmonton  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  and  respect 
to  his  grave,  if  only  they  had  the  slightest  notion  who  he  was. 
We  suspect  that  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  works  is  exceedingly  small.  With  all  his  great  and  genuine 
powers,  he  can  scarcely  be  called  a  popular  writer.  There  is 
nothing  he  has  left  behind  him  which  every  one  knows  as  every 
one  knows  Waverley,  Childe  Harold ,  or  Campbell’s  sea-pieces.  A 
dry  humour,  and  a  subtlety  of  style,  and  a  command  of  pure 
English  words,  and  a  vein  of  delicate  exaggeration,  are  things 
which,  if  once  seen  and  appreciated  in  a  writer,  are  appreciated 
very  highly,  but  which  very  few  persons  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  appreciate.  We  are  all  very  apt  to  overrate  the 
influence  and  reputation  of  authors  whom  we  ourselves  admire ; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  the  writer  requires,  in 
order  to  be  admired,  not  only  a  relish  for  a  certain  kind  of 
intellectual  effort,  but  also  a  sympathy  with  a  certain  sort 
of  moral  excellence.  Charles  Lamb  was  one  of  the  brightest 
wits  and  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  the  generation 
that  has  just  passed  away.  But  his  fun  is  rather  recondite, 
and  might  easily  have  no  charms  for  those  whose  notions  of  fun 
are  of  a  broader  kind.  He  was,  as  Wordsworth  said  of  him, 
“good,  if  e’er  a  good  man  lived.”  But  his  goodness  was  not  of- 
the  sort  that  the  run  ef  men  take  much  heed  of.  The  goodness 
of  a  man  who  has  a  strong  sense,  among  many  personal  distresses, 
of  the  value  of  life,  who  has  a  horror  of  phraseology  that  he  would 
consider  unmeaning  or  sectarian,  and  whose  good  deeds  have  all 
been  done  at  home,  hardly  answers  to  the  popular  estimate  of  a 
good  man.  We  cannot  expect  all  the  world  to  care  about  such  a 
character,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  better  that  when  feeling  is  absent 
its  absence  should  be  undisguised.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
nonsense  or  hypocrisy  about  the  Edmonton  authorities.  They  have 
no  artificial  enthusiasm  for  the  man  resting  in  their  churchyard. 
They  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  him,  and  they  do  not 
pretend  to.  All  this  is,  however,  in  a  great  degree,  a  matter  of 
chance,  and  some  day  probably  there  will  be  a  vicar,  a  beadle, 
or  sexton  at  Edmonton  who  is  devoted  to  his  Essays  of  EUa,  and 
will  clear  the  nettles  away. 

This  churchyard,  or  indeed  any  churchyard  —  only  that  the 
Edmonton  churchyard  is  a  little  more  neglected  than  most  others 
—  may  also  awaken  in  us  a  few  reflections  as  to  literary  influence 
generally.  Literary  workers,  like  all  others,  are  gathered  into  the 
common  grave,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  they  themselves  perish, 
but  that  their  work  ceases,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  have  any 
great  prominence,  and  is  lost  in  the  general  influence  of  the  past  on 
the  present.  There  have  been  a  few  writers,  such  as  Luther,  and 
Bacon,  andVoltaire, whohavereally  moulded  the  thoughtsof  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  in  a  way  so  distinctly  their  own  that  we  camiot  lose 
the  sense  of  their  personal  eminence  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
general  history  of  human  thought.  But,  with  most  writers,  this 
is  not  so.  They  are  but  part  of  a  general  movement.  They  carry 
the  thinking  world  some  little  way  in  a  particular  direction,  and 
then  that  which  they  have  done  becomes  absorbed  in  the  general 
way  of  thinking  which  is  habitual  to  the  men  and  the  nations  that 
come  after  them.  The  Lake  Poets  and  their  friends  stood  apart 
from  the  generation  inwhich  they  lived.  At  first  their  writings  were 
abused  and  ridiculed  by  the  many,  and  admired  with  something  of 
the  exaggeration  of  contradiction  by  the  few.  Then  they  were  for  a 
few  years  supreme.  A  generation  of  young  men  grew  up  to  whom 
Wordsworth  was  the  source  of  all  that  was  definite  in  poetical  feel¬ 
ing,  and  to  whom  Coleridge  opened  a  vision  of  a  new  Christian 
philosophy.  They  knew  no  wit  like  the  wit  of  Charles  Lamb, 
and  honestly  tried,  if  they  failed,  to  find  comfort  in  the  laborious 
pedantry  of  The  Doctor.  Now  Wordsworth  is  little  read  by  the 
young.  They  prefer  mourning  imaginary  friends  in  the  metre  of 
In  Memoriam ,  or  indulging  in  those  combinations  of  lines  of  , 
various  lengths  and  those  mysteries  of  phraseology  which  Mr. 
Browning  has  suggested  as  the  secret  of  poetry.  They  would, 
indeed,  think  in  a  different  way  from  what  they  do  if  Wordsworth 
and  his  friends  had  not  written ;  but  this  may  be  said  of  writers 


|  that  lived  much  longer  ago.  All  the  past  affects  us.  As  we  look 
|  round  the  churchyard,  we  find  the  memorials  of  labourers  in  a 
hundred  fields  of  labour,  and  in  each  field  the  labourer  that  is  dead 
has  done  something.  Even  the  bank  clerk  whose  shrine  overshadows 
the  resting-place  of  Charles  Lamb  probably  kept  some  books  and 
accounts  that,  without  him,  might  have  been  kept  less  well.  The 
officer  in  an  adjoining  grave  did  something  to  keep  up  the  reputation 
and  success  of  the  British  army.  The  Bank  of  England  of  the  pre- 
sentday,andthearmyof  the  present  day,  are  the  creations  ofmunber- 
less  efforts  in  time  past.  But  the  officers  and  the  clerks  of  other 
days  have  faded  out  of  memory,  and  the  living  institutions  they 
have  left  behind  them  exist  without  any  definite  traces  of  those 
who  set  them  on  foot  or  kept  them  in  activity.  It  is  the  same 
with  almost  all  writers.  The  general  thought  which  they  have 
helped  to  inoidd  or  expand  remains,  but  they  and  their  influence 
are  lost  in  it. 

This  grave  of  a  great  writer,  overgrown  with  nettles  and  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  living,  also  typifies  the  place  which  literature  holds 
in  English  life.  There  is  no  fictitious  prominence  given  it.  A 
man  who  can  may  write  a  book  if  he  pleases,  and  the  book  may 
have  a  reputation  for  more  than  six  months  if  it  deserves  it.  But 
the  writer  is  left  very  much  to  his  friends.  If  he  pleases,  he  may 
go  to  a  few  London  dinner  parties,  and  if  he  likes  to  show  him¬ 
self  in  public  places,  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  stared 
at  as  if  he  was  a  wild  dog.  But  he  receives  no  national  honours 
or  recognition.  It  is  no  longer  the  custom  to  bury  him  or  to  raise 
a  memorial  tablet  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Lord  Macaulay 
was  only  buried  there  because  he  was  Lord  Macaulay.  He 
is  left  to  his  family  and  his  circle  of  friends,  and  if  his 
circle  of  friends  is  large,  and  his  friends  are  warm  and  sincere,  that 
is  only  a  blessing  which  he  shares  with  men  of  every  kind  of 
merit.  Distinguished  writers  like  this  generally,  and  have  no  wish 
to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  their  home.  They  wish  to  be  private 
men,  and  to  live  and  die  as  private  men.  They  desire  to  be  buried 
where  they  have  lived.  Wordsworth  lies  at  Grasmere,  and 
Southey  at  Crosthwaite,  and  Charles  Lamb  at  Edmonton,  and 
their  graves  have  met  with  the  treatment  they  themselves  met 
with  in  their  lives.  Wordsworth’s  grave  is  kept  with  simple  and 
affectionate  reverence  at  Grasmere,  because  he  was  well  known 
there,  and  much  respected,  and  because  the  friends  he  has  left 
there  honour  his  memory.  Charles  Lamb’s  grave  is  neglected, 
because  his  lot  in  life  was  cast  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  and  no 
one  notices  his  neighbour  much,  or  has  any  great  care  for  literature, 
in  a  suburban  town.  In  each  case,  that  has  happened  which  might 
have  been  expected,  and  we  may  perhaps  lose  the  wonder  which 
the  sight  of  Charles  Lamb’s  grave  provokes,  in  the  general  satis¬ 
faction  produced  by  the  thought  that  this  is  really  only  a  sign  of 
the  wise  way  inwhich  literature  is  treated,  and  loves  to  be  treated, 
in  England. 


IMPERIAL  CHRONOLOGY. 

TIBERIUS  once  sent  a  long  and  wordy  letter  from  Caprete, 
and  Louis  Napoleon  has  just  sent  a  long  and  wordy  letter  from 
Biarritz.  The  two  resemble  one  another  in  author  and  in  subject. 
Each  was  written  by  the  master  of  Rome,  about  the  Roman  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  day.  They  must  also  have  resembled  each  other  a  good 
deal  in  style,  as  both  the  elder  and  the  later  potentate  seem  to  have 
laboured  under  the  same  difficulty  of  saying  anything  straight¬ 
forwardly.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  the  letter  of  Tiberius  was 
not  only  sent  from  Capreae,  but  written  at  Capreae,  while  Louis 
Napoleon  merely  rummaged  his  portfolio  at  Biarritz,  and  sent  forth  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  some  time  before.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  point  of  difference,  and  one  in  which  the  discretion 
of  the  ancient  despot  contrasts  favourably  with  the  rashness  of  Iris 
modern  follower.  Tiberius,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  to  the 
present,  of  which  he  was  master.  He  made  no  flourishes  about 
either  the  past  or  the  future.  He  knew'  that  even  Imperial  power 
could  not  alter  the  past,  and  he  perhaps  retained  faith  enough  to 
believe  that  tho  future  rested  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  Louis 
Napoleon  is  less  prudent  —  he  has  before  now  cut  his  fingers  both 
with  prophecy  and  with  history.  Of  course,  as  long  as  he  keeps 
to  the  oracular  style  of  dealing  with  either,  lie  is  safe.  When  we 
hear  of  solutions  and  complications,  we  do  not  presume  to  under¬ 
stand.  But,  once  or  twice,  the  great  teacher  has  removed  his 
veil,  and  has  distinctly  announced  that  such  a  thing  would  be, 
and  that  such  a  thing  had  been.  We  do  not  mean  such 
i  little  frailties  as  swearing  to  be  faithful  to  the  Republic, 
and  presently  establishing  the  Empire  —  as  announcing  that  the 
I  Empire  should  be  peace,  and  presently  making  war  upon 
i  everybody  —  as  promising  to  liberate  Italy  as  far  as  the  Adriatic, 

|  and  then  suddenly  drawing  back  on  the  banks  of  the  Mineio. 
Mistakes  of  this  sort  may  imply  a  little  infirmity  of  purpose,  a 
slight  confusion  of  political  ideas,  an  unfortunate  absence  of  geo- 
S  graphical  precision,  but  they  do  not  seriously  affect  the  Imperial 
claims  to  the  character  either  of  prophet  or  historian.  The  test  of 
a  prophet  is  his  power  of  foretelling,  and  the  test  of  the  historian 
is  his  power  of  recording,  not  his  own  actions,  but  the  actions  of 
other  people.  Unfortunately,  wTe  remember  a  case  when  the  oracle 
failed  to  foreknow  the  actions  of  his  own  nearest  neighbours.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  since  an  Imperial  prediction  was  placarded  all 
over  PiU’is,  announcing  that  the  city  of  Paris  intended  to  elect  no 
Deputies  to  the  Chamber  except  those  who  stood  in  the  Imperial 
interest.  The  city  of  Paris  knew  its  owm  mind  better  than  its 
master  did.  Its  election  of  several  anti-imperial  Deputies  gave  the 
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Imperial  seer  a  useful  hint  to  relapse  into  his  old  safe  habit  of 
speaking  in  parables. 

So  much  for  prophecy.  Let  us  now  try  history.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
a  hard  matter  to  argue  with  the  master  of  fifty  legions.  While 
there  was  a  King  of  the  Romans,  we  all  know  that  he  was  “super 
grammaticam,”  and  he  who  hinders  the  existence  of  a  King  of 
the  Romans  may  aspire  to  the  still  loftier  rank  of  being  “super 
historiam.”  Still  there  are  proverbs  the  other  way.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  geometry,  neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  Imperial 
road  to  chronology.  The  protector  of  Popes  labours  under 
strange  delusions  as  to  the  history  of  the  Popedom ;  the  historian 
of  the  first  Caesar  has  very  hazy  notions  as  to  the  doings  of 
some  of  his  successors.  Nay,  the  Imperial  mind  does  not  seem 
to  bo  above  the  temptation  of  fine  writing  and  of  sacrificing 
truth  and  accuracy  to  the  sonorous  roll  of  a  period.  When  the 
great  Imperial  composition  appears,  we  trust  to  review  it  with  all 
impartiality.  The  poems  of  Dionysius  were  hissed  at  Olympia,  but 
lie  lived  to  gain  more  than  one  prize  for  tragedy  at  Athens.  The 
discipline  of  the  hiss  may  possibly  have  led  the  way  to  the  final 
attainment  of  the  chaplet.  So,  if  we  point  out  a  few  deficiencies 
in  the  small  Imperial  prolusion  before  us,  we  may  possibly  be 
leading  the  Imperial  pen  to  that  more  perfect  accuracy  which  ought 
to  adorn  the  historical  works  of  one  who  has  made  so  much  history 
for  other  people  to  describe. 

We  must,  therefore,  seriously  warn  our  Imperial  author  against 
the  temptation  of  round  numbers.  To  speak  of  the  Papacy  as 
“  a  power  which  has  existed  for  ten  centuries,”  has  a  grand  sound. 
Tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  do  much  better  in  a  rhetorical  flourish 
than  those  more  exact  sums  which  seem  better  suited  for  a  finan¬ 
cial  statement,  or  a  report  from  the  Registrar-General.  Yet  even 
great  poets  have  not  disdained  minute  accuracy  in  such  matters. 
In  Homer,  Achilles  give3  as  a  prize  — 

TpiKoti’  (bnuevrcr,  cvoKaiusoaipirpov — 

but  Pope,  somewhat  of  the  Imperial  vein,  cuts  down  the  number 
of  measures  to  “twice  ten.”  So  Byron,  lamenting  over  the  bondage 
of  Venice,  does  not  talk  vaguely  of  “ten  centuries,”  but  bewails, 
with  strict  arithmetical  precision, 

Her  thirteen  hundred  3- ears  of  freedom  gone. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  easier  to  count  the  years  of  the  duration  of  Venice 
than  the  years  of  the  duration  of  the  Papacy,  because  the  duration 
of  the  Papacy  may  be  counted  at  pleasure  from  St.  Peter,  from 
Constantine,  from  King  Pippin,  from  Rodolf,  or  from  Caesar 
Borgia.  And  we  can  -well  understand  how  very  old  a  Power 
which  has  lasted  ten  centuries  must  seem  to  a  potentate  whose 
own  dynasty  has  lasted  only  ten  years.  Yet  surely  the  particular 
number  of  centuries  hit  upon  by  the  Imperial  arithmetician  is 
rather  like  the  definition  often  given  of  a  dilemma  —  “When 
you  attempt  to  prove  two  things  and  prove  neither.”  Do  the  ten  cen¬ 
turies  mean  the  duration  of  the  spiritual  or  of  the  temporal  power  P 
Surely  Pius  IX.  must  hold  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the  insinua¬ 
tion  that  the  spiritual  power  dates  only  from  the  ninth  century. 
Ten  centuries  may  seem  a  long  time  to  an  Emperor  of  the  French  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  short  span  to  which  to  cut  down  a  Bishop  of 
Rome.  His  Holiness  might  inform  his  Imperial  patron  that  St. 
Peter  lived  nearly  twice  as  long  ago  as  seems  to  be  believed  at 
Biarritz.  But  perhaps  it  is  the  temporal  power  which  is  meant. 
Still,  in  that  case  ten  centuries  are  equally  puzzling.  Why  ten 
centuries  ?  Why  not  either  more  or  less  ?  Sober  history  cannot 
allow  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Pope,  as  something  really 
settled  and  acknowledged,  to  go  back  more  than  four  centuries  at 
the  outside.  But  perhaps  Emperors  reckon  not  de  facto  but  de 
jure,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  possibly  believes  in  the 
donation  of  Constantine.  Still,  matters  are  not  mended  that  way, 
for,  if  we  go  back  to  the  donation  of  Constantine,  we  get  not  ten 
centuries,  but  fifteen.  So,  again,  Rodolf  is  too  new,  and  Pippin  too 
far  off.  We  can  only  hit  upon  one  explanation.  Charles  the  Great 
undoubtedly  lived  some  way  into  the  ninth  century — that  is,  rheto¬ 
rically,  he  lived  ten  centuries  back.  That  Charles  the  Great  was 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  of  course  a  Napoleonic  idea.  Is  it  a 
further  Napoleonic  idea  that  the  said  Charles  founded  both  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  as  a  fief  of  France, 
and  that,  as  the  ability  to  do  the  requisite  service  has  manifestly 
failed,  the  vassal,  the  whole  dominion,  spiritual  and  temporal,  has 
lapsed  as  an  escheat  to  the  liege  lord  ? 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  Imperial  chronologer,  in  hitting  upon 
the  particular  figure  of  ten  centuries,  hit  upon  about  the  very  w»rst 
for  his  purpose  in  the  whole  compass  of  time.  Napoleon  III.  may 
be  absolute  master  of  the  year  1 862  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  year 
862  is  a  matter  in  which  he  has  neither  part  nor  lot.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  Popedom,  we  are  told,  rests  upon  “  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions,”  and  “ancient  traditions”  are  opposed  to  the  “anarchic” 
and  “revolutionary”  notion  of  a  Kingdom  of  Italy.  We  do  not 
know  what  are  the  Imperial  ideas  of  antiquity;  but  they  clearly 
do  not  go  back  so  far  as  ten  centuries.  Nap'qleon  III.  evidently 
labours  under  the  delusion  that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  the  first  King 
of  Italy  that  ever  was.  Will  his  Imperial  Majesty  allow  us  to 
inform  him  that  “  ancient  traditions  ” — traditions,  that  is,  which 
go  back  a3  far  as  ten  centuries  —  are  wholly  in  favour  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  and  wholly  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  ? 
In  862  there  was,  alas!  no  Emperor  of  the  French — one  might 
almost  say  that  there  were  no  French  to  be  Emperor  of — but 
there  was  a  King  of  Italy,  and  the  Pope  was  his  subject.  In  862, 
Lewis,  King  of  Italy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  reigned  over  his 
own  kingdom  with  a  good  deal  more  honour  to  himself  than  most 


princes  of  his  time.  To  be  sure,  he  had  his  troubles  like,  other 
kings.  The  Byzantine  Emperor  detained  a  comer  of  his  peninsula, 
much  as  the  Austrian  does  now ;  he  had  Saracens  to  drive  away 
from  his  coasts,  and  turbulent  barons — in  our  own  day,  shrunk  into 
brigands  —  to  put  down  by  the  strong  arm.  Once,  indeed,  he  got 
taken  prisoner  by  a  Duke  too  powerful  for  his  sovereign ;  but  then 
all  Christendom  cried  out,  for  the  special  benefit  of  philologers :  — 

Audite,  omnes  fines  terra;,  liorrore  cum  tristitia, 

Quale  scelus  fuit  factum  Benevento  civitas, 

Hludowicum  comprenderunt,  sancto  pio  Augusto. 

But  this  holy  and  pious  Augustus  did  not  carry  his  holiness  and 
piety  so  far  as  to  tolerate  a  Bishop  of  Rome  independent  of  the 
Emperor  of  Rome.  When  Pope  Nicholas  was  troublesome,  Rome 
was  forthwith  occupied  by  the  troops  of  her  King.  If  that  King 
afterwards  asked  for  absolution,  it  was  not  for  entering  his  own 
city,  but  for  the  sacrilegious  acts  of  his  soldiers,  and  for  his  own 
interference  in  matters  purely  spiritual  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom.  Anyhow,  neither  the  King  of  Italy  nor  his  subject  the 
Pope  owned  any  allegiance  to  the  prince  who  called  himself  King 
of  the  West  Franks,  but  whom  some  disrespectful  chroniclers 
speak  of  as  “  Gallise  Tyrannus.”  Nor  was  the  Emperor  Lewis  the 
last  King  of  Italy.  There  were  Hughs  and  Berengers  and  Rodolfs, 
none  of  whom  looked  with  any  special  love  upon  an  ecclesiastical 
sovereign  at  Rome.  In  fact,  these  “  ancient  traditions  ”  are  very 
awkward  things.  They  can  be  cited  on  behalf  of  very  contra¬ 
dictory  things — some  desirable,  some  undesirable.  But  there  is 
one  thing  for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  one  thing  for  which  no 
ancient  tradition  can  be  cited,  one  measure  which,  beyond  all 
others,  is  anarchic  and  revolutionary.  A  French  invasion  of  Italy 
ha3  too  many  precedents ;  but  a  French  conquest  of  Rome,  from 
motives  wholly  pious  and  disinterested,  is  recorded  in  no  ancient 
tradition  at  all,  but  is  an  idea  simply  and  purely  Napoleonic. 

So  much  for  the  traditions  of  ten  centuries.  When  a  tyrant 
will  work  his  wicked  will,  we  know  that  no  law,  no  tradition,  no 
historic  right,  will  ever  stand  in  his  way.  Let  him,  then,  not  add 
insult  to  injury  by  the  flimsy  hypocrisy  of  talking  about  historical 
precedents  and  ancient  traditions.  Let  him  simply  say,  “  Sic  volo, 
sicjubeo.  What  I  have  seized,  I  mean  to  keep  till  you  can  take  it 
from  me.”  But  when  he  deserts  this  safe  and  unanswerable  line 
of  argument  to  descend  into  the  ordinary  domain  of  fact  and  law 
and  history,  it  is  some  slender  satisfaction  to  expose  the  emptiness 
of  Imperial  rhetoric,  the  inaccuracy  of  Imperial  assertions.  It  is 
some  little  compensation  to  injured  right  to  see  the  attempted 
defence  of  a  crime  take  the  form  of  that  which  is  worse  than  a 
crime  —  a  blunder. 


PROSAIC  WORDS. 

IT  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  have  determined  the  literary  rank  of 
words.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  republic  of  letters ;  but  if 
there  be  a  republic  of  words  too,  it  is  a  republic  of  a  very  aris¬ 
tocratic  cast.  Some  words  are  born  to  honour.  Poets  love  to 
use  them ;  the  orator  reserves  them  for  his  choicest  metaphors  or 
most  sonorous  perorations ;  and  generally  their  presence  indicates 
that  you  are  in  the  company  of  sentiments  and  ideas  of  the  most 
exalted  quality.  Their  dwelling-place  is  in  grand  passages,  and 
they  furnish  the  raw  material  out  of  which  fine  metaphors  and 
sublime  similes  are  composed.  Below  them  comes  a  useful, 
active  class  of  words  —  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  dictionary.  They 
are  employed  when  good  hard  work  is  A  be  done,  and  no  orna¬ 
ment  is  wanted.  They  form  the  staple  of  blue-books,  scientific  or 
learned  treatises,  the  speeches  of  people  who  are  not  orators,  and 
the  like.  Perversely  enough,  this  middle  class  is  chiefly  of 
Norman  or  Latin  origin,  while  the  grandee  class  of  words  can 
generally  boast  of  a  Saxon  pedigree.  Below  them,  again,  comes 
the  verbal  proletariat  —  the  small  change  of  daily  life,  comprising 
many  words  which  never  find  their  way  into  composition  at  all, 
except  when  the  writer  is  homely  of  set  purpose,  or  when  he 
wishes  to  warn  his  reader  that  he  is  going  to  be  comic.  We  are 
not  about  to  be  democratic,  or  to  murmur  at  any  providential 
distinction  of  ranks.  We  know  that  in  America,  where  the 
verbal  noblesse  are  forced  into  every  sort  of  society,  and  are 
made  to  do  all  kinds  of  common-place  drudgery,  the  literary 
results  are  often  of  a  character  which  assures  us  that  lexico¬ 
graphical  democracy  has  broken  down.  Still,  we  cannot  help 
sometimes  wondering  how  the  division  of  ranks  came  about,  and 
how  some  of  the  words  which  are  universally  regarded  as  words 
of  quality  managed  to  climb  up  into  that  exalted  position.  Why 
is  a  word  not  “  a  word  for  a’  that  P  ”  What  is  it  that  divides 
words  into  castes  P  What  is  it  that  makes  some  words  un¬ 
alterably  poetical,  and  dooms  other  words  to  be  irredeemably 
prosaic  P 

Some  of  the  rules  of  precedence  commend  themselves  to  the  mind 
at  first  sight.  It  is  very  fitting  that  the  works  of  nature  should  be 
poetical,  and  that  the  works  of  man’s  ingenuity  should  be  prosaic. 
It  is  quite  right,  for  instance,  that  a  man  of  genius  should  be  said  to 
soar  like  an  eagle,  and  not  like  a  balloon.  But  this  rule  is  not 
always  equitably  observed.  Some  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
some  of  the  works  of  man,  have  a  preference  over  others  of  the 
same  class  for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  given.  You  may 
apply  balm  to  a  man’s  wounded  feelings  in  the  highest  flights  of 
eloquence ;  but  if  you  proceeded  to  speak  of  applying  ginger  to  his 
failing  energies,  you  might  possibly  raise  a  laugh.  Yet  this  is  very 
hard.  Ginger  is  a  very  respectable  vegetable  product  —  quite  as 
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respectable  as  balm,  and  probably  even  a  more  useful  member  of 
the  Pharmacopeia.  Why  is  balm  to  lift  up  its  head  as  a  sort  of  duke 
among  words,  while  ginger  is  set  down  among  the  clowns  ?  In  the 
same  way,  it  would  be  quite  dignified  to  speak  of  a  man  being- 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction ;  but  if,  instead  of  that,  you  spoke 
of  his  being  hardened  in  the  oven  of  adversity,  you  would  only 
excite  low  and  culinary  ideas.  You  may,  with  great  propriety, 
make  your  hero  explore  mines  of  learning ;  but  it  would  be  wholly 
indecorous  to  allow  him  to  pick  up  nuggets  of  wisdom  there.  In 
respect  to  articles  of  food,  the  distinction  between  the  prosaic  and 
the  poetical  is  flagrantly  inequitable.  The  heroes  of  an  epic 
always  quaff  goblets  of  wine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  probably 
drank  black-jacks  of  beer.  But  beer  is  of  prose  prosy,  and  its  very 
contact  would  destroy  all  sentiment.  The  same  proscription  seems 
to  be  extended  to  brandy-and-water.  Some  very  lax  writers  may 
allow  their  characters  to  drink  raw  brandy  at  the  close  of  a  very 
exciting  scene,  to  nerve  them  for  some  tremendous  effort;  but 
neither  gods,  men,  nor  stalls  have  ever  suffered  a  hero  to  drink 
brandy-and-water.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  beer 
and  brandy-and-water  reek  with  the  associations  of  the  pot-liouse, 
and  might  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  But 
they  are  not  the  only  articles  of  diet  that  are  under  the  ban.  Why 
is  the  harmless  potato,  which  has  no  special  connexion  with  the 
pot-house,  to  be  for  ever  exiled  from  the  realms  of  fine  writing  ? 
The  bread  of  affliction  is  admitted  into  the  most  fastidious 
compositions.  Why  are  the  potatoes  of  pauperism  to  be  cast 
out  as  vulgar  F  Yeast  is  another  article  of  diet  whose  wrongs 
are  too  crying  to  be  passed  by.  Its  elder  brother,  leaven — though 
in  actual  life  not  a  very  refined  sort  of  article  —  holds  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  place  among  the  stock  metaphors  of  the  poet  and  the  essayist. 
As  a  simile  for  ail  species  of  moral  fermentation  or  infection,  there 
is  no  word  that  ha3  a  more  assured  position.  But  what  writer 
would  venture  to  talk  of  the  “  working  of  the  revolutionary 
yeast  ?  ”  Yet  why  is  yeast  less  ideal  than  leaven  P 

In  most  of  these  cases,  as  in  questions  of  precedence  generally, 
it  appears  to  be  antiquity  that  settles  the  rank.  All  things  that 
were  invented  or  discovered  a  sufficiently  long  time  ago  are 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  poetical  world.  All  things  in¬ 
vented  in  more  recent  times  are  excluded.  Weapons  of !  war 
appear  to  come  specially  under  that  canon.  You  may  speak  of 
the  shafts  of  fate ;  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  the 
bullets  of  fate.  Yet  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  shafts  were 
as  familiar  as  bullets  are  now.  What  did  the  poets  of  those  days 
do  ?  Did  they  fall  back  upon  slings  and  pebbles  ?  Either  they  must 
have  entertained  a  very  different  theory  touching  the  requisites  of 
poetry  from  that  which  prevails  among  us,  or  they  must  have 
been  sorely  put  to  it  for  want  of  words.  In  respect  to  instru¬ 
ments  of  illumination,  there  is  a  striking  graduation  of  rank, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  invention.  Torch  is  the 
oldest  and  the  most  barbarous ;  and  it  is  accordingly  the  grandest. 
“  Handing  down  the  torch  ”  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  con¬ 
ventional  metaphors  in  existence.  The  lamp  of  truth  ranks  very 
nearly  as  high,  but  it  is  not  calculated  for  quite  such  fine  writing. 
But  when  we  get  past  these  two  antiquities,  the  poetry  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light  evaporates.  In  practice,  the  light  of  torches  and 
ancient  lamps  must  have  been  very  dirty,  and  not  at  all  poetical. 
But  nothing  brighter  is  admissible  into  a  metaphor.  Candles  are 
decidedly  prosaic,  and  gas-light  is  quite  intolerable. 

One  of  the  most  curious  portions  of  this  subject  is  the  different 
rank  which  is  assigned  to  different  features  of  the  face.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  poetical  than  the  cheek,  and  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  its  neighbour  —  the  nose.  This  absurdity  of 
the  nose  is  a  very  difficult  prejudice  to  fathom.  There  is  no 
particular  ugliness  inherent  in  the  feature.  It  is  at  least 
as  characteristic  as  any  other  part  of  the  face ;  and  if  people 
die  of  broken  hearts,  which  is  the  condition  in  which  they  are  of 
most  use  to  the  poet,  their  noses  become  quite  as  emaciated  as 
their  cheeks.  But  there  is  a  rooted  prejudice  against  the  nose, 
which  nothing  can  overcome.  No  one  will  give  it  credit  for  a 
particle  of  sentiment.  It  never  enters  into  any  ideal.  It  has  no 
rapturous  epithets  assigned  to  it.  All  the  other  features  have 
their  own  special  set  of  laudatory  adjectives.  Raven  hair,  rosy 
lips,  dimpled  cheeks,  lustrous  eyes,  pearly  teeth  —  but  not  a  word 
for  the  poor  nose.  The  lover  raving  over  his  mistress’s  beauty, 
the  poet  working  out  the  word-picture  of  his  hero,  both  pass  over 
the  nose  in  discreet  silence.  Even  Milton,  bold  though  he  is  in 
breaking  through  conventional  restraints,  describes  hair,  and 
cheek,  and  eyes,  and  brow,  and  even  wrinkles  in  his  pictures  of 
Satan  and  of  Adam,  but  no  word  of  the  nose.  Perhaps,  if  it 
were  put  to  them,  neither  lover  nor  poet  would  wish  the  object  of 
their  admiration  to  be  without  a  nose ;  but  they  regard  it  as  a 
necessary  evil  —  a  sort  of  poor  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  features, 
about  whom  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  And  the  poets  are 
perfectly  right.  Their  readers  would  not  appreciate  a  reference  to 
the  obnoxious  feature.  If  Byron’s  celebrated  stanza  had  run  — 

AVhen  we  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears, 

Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years, 

Pale  grew  thy  nose  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss  — 

no  doubt  it  would  have  been  perfectly  true  to  nature ;  for  it  may 
be  safely  laid  down  that,  whenever  the  cheeks  are  cold,  the  nose 
must  of  necessity  be  cold  too.  But  still,  every  one  would  have  felt 
that,  with  any  allusion  to  the  complexion  or  temperature  of  that 
proscribed  excrescence,  there  was  an  end  of  pathos.  The  history 


of  this  mysterious  feeling  is  worthy  the  research  of  archaeologists. 
At  what  period  did  noses  become  contemptible  ?  That  the 
feeling  was  not  primaeval  any  one  may  see  who  will  refer  to  the 
Hebrew  original  of  “  His  wrath  was  kindled.”  With  the  English 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  noses,  the  exact  phrase  sounds  too  profane 
for  us  to  reproduce. 

In  dress  also,  the  gradations  of  verbal  rank  are  very  strongly 
marked.  The  order  of  precedence  runs  thus  : —  Robe,  gown,  panta¬ 
loon,  breeches.  Robe  is  sublime,  and  may  be  used  in  epic  poetry. 
Gown,  that  is  to  say,  an  academical  gown,  is  sufficiently  staid  and 
dignified  to  be  mentioned  in  high-flying  prose.  Pantaloons 
never  find  their  way  into  any  composition  superior  to 
a  comedy  or  a  novel ;  and  breeches  are  usually  buried  alto¬ 
gether  under  some  euphemism.  The  rural  magnates  who 
preside  over  Agricultural  Societies  have  fallen  into  great 
trouble  from  ignoring  the  Pariah  character  of  this  last  word. 
No  small  part  of  the  ridicule  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  for  prizes  given  to  agricultural  labourers  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  of  one  of  those  prizes  being  a  pair  of  breeches.  The  word 
is  down  in  the  world ;  it  is  an  unlucky  word,  and  will  bring 
ridicule  on  any  one  who  uses  it.  The  different  fate  which  attends 
kindred  words  might  furnish  matter  of  reflection  to  the  moralist. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  more  exalted  in  a  garter  than  in  a 
pair  of  breeches.  Both  are  articles  of  dress  appertaining  to  the 
legs ;  both  are  conferred  as  rewards,  only  upon  different  classes  of 
society;  and  neither  are  conferred  for  services  of  a  very  eminent 
kind.  The  kind  of  merit  which  procures  a  pair  of  breeches  for  an 
agricultural  labourer  is  very  much  the.  same  kind  of  merit  as  that 
which  usually  procures  the  garter  for  a  peer.  It  consists  chiefly 
in  having  kept  himself  out  of  mischief,  and  having  got  together 
more  money  than  his  neighbours.  Yet  how  different  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  two  words !  Perhaps,  however,  that  is  a  mere 
question  of  class.  Very  possibly  the  breeches  are  looked  on  with 
as  much  reverence  among  the  agricultural  labourers  as  the  garter 
is  among  us;  and  the  whispered  announcement,  “Jim  Hodges  is  to 
have  the  breeches,”  excites  a  thrill  of  interest  as  keen  as  the 

rumour  that  “  the  Duke  of - is  to  have  the  vacant  garter  ” 

does  in  Belgravia.  Still,  as  there  is  no  touching  tale  of  the  loves 
of  a  gallant  sovereign  to  protect  and  apologize  for  the  agricultural 
decoration,  perhaps  a  waistcoat,  or  a  pair  of  strong  boots,  would  be 
better.  When  mankind  have  resolved  that  anything  shall  be 
prosaic,  they  will  have  their  way. 


WHITE  TRASH. 

T  is  not  easy  to  persuade  a  Frenchman  that,  but  for  French 
visitors  and  caricaturists,  no  Englishman  would  ever  have  heard 
that  the  world-famous  wife-market  in  Smitkfielcl  -was  a  living  insti¬ 
tution.  Englishmen  and  Northern  Americans  smile  incredulously 
when  a  Southern  stranger  declares  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of 
“  mean  whites  ”  in  the  South,  and  that  no  man  there  dreams  of  ap¬ 
plying  such  an  epithet  to  any  class  of  his  countrymen.  The  phrase 
exists,  no  doubt.  Mrs.  Stowe  first  made  it  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
Europe  and  to  the  pens  of  Abolitionist  writers,  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
herself  did  not  originate  it.  She  derived  it,  not  from  Southern 
planters,  but  from  their  negroes,  who  look  down  upon  the  white 
labourer  much  as  a  well-fed  English  flunkey  despises  the  hard- 
fisted  artisan.  The  rich  and  respectable  classes  of  the  South 
would  no  more  think  of  using  such  a  phrase,  or  giving  utterance 
in  any  form  to  the  idea  which  it  conveys,  than  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  would  dream  of  treating  an  honest  mechanic  with  the  con¬ 
temptuous  arrogance  which  might  be  expected  from  his  footman 
or  his  porter.  To  the  white  man  of  the  South,  every  countryman 
of  his  own  colour  is  a  fellow-member  of  an  aristocratic  race. 
It  is  the  slave  who  measures  the  white  man’s  value  by  his  wealth ; 
it  is  the  negro,  and  especially  the  pampered  house-servant,  who 
speaks  of  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic — of  every  man,  in  fact,  who 
does  not  own  negroes— as  “  poor  -white  trash.”  Such  is  the  in¬ 
variable  assertion  of  Southerners;  and  there  is  probably  more 
truth  in  it  than  those  who  derive  their  notions  of  the  South  from 
Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin  or  Mr.  Olmsted’s  Journeys  will  at  first  be  ready 
to  believe.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  outside  the  cities,  the  South 
presents  to  a  visitor  —  especially  to  a  visitor  from  the  North, 
accustomed  to  an  appearance  of  plenty  and  prosperity  aniono-  the 
labouring  classes  such  as  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the  worlcf —  a 
poverty-stricken  aspect.  The  farmer  lives  in  a  cottage  built  of  logs 
roughly  laid  together,  which  would  not  be  suffered  to  exist  on  any 
English  estate,  and  would  not  be  accepted  even  by  a  Dorsetshire 
labourer.  He  will  never  offer  you  the  ample  meal,  with  milk  and 
cream,  butter  and  wheaten  bread,  home-brewed  ale,  and  well- 
cooked  meat  and  wholesome  vegetables,  that  an  English  farmer 
would  set  before  his  guests.  But  if  you  think  his  condition 
wretched,  and  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  inequalities  of 
wealth  are  greater  in  the  South  than  in  England,  a  visit  to  the 
neighbouring  plantations  will  undeceive  you. "  The  planter’s  house 
is  bigger,  but  it  also  is  built  of  logs,  ‘llis  meal  may  be  better 
cooked,  but  it  consists  of  the  same  coarse  fare.  Independently  of 
the  fact  that  both  are  landowners,  the  difference  of  wealth  between 
them  is  less  by  far  than  that  between  an  English  landlord  of 
moderate  estate  and  the  tenants  of  his  farms ;  and  the  wealth  of 
both  is  greater  than  appearances  would  indicate.  The  farmer  has 
a  balance  at  some  local  bank,  or  has  a  small  stock  of  money  laid 
by.  The  planter,  when  he  visits  Europe,  or  takes  up  his  abode  in 
an  American  city,  lives  as  English  gentlemen  live  in  town.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  South  is  as  yet  a  half-civilized  country ;  its 
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people  are  little  accustomed  to  luxuries,  live  hardly,  and  are  con¬ 
tent  with  scanty  comforts  ;  and  hence  those  who  judge  them  by  a 
hasty  visit  to  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  worst  representations  of  their  wretchedness  and  degradation 
that  have  been  circulated  by  careless  or  malevolent  observers. 
This  supposed  wretchedness  and  real  squalor  is  attributed  to  idle¬ 
ness,  and  idleness  to  slavery. 

The  fact  we  believe  to  be  that  slave  and  free  labour,  in  the 
South,  never  come  into  competition.  The  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  the  conditions  of  each  species  of  industry,  keep  them  necessarily 
apart.  The  white  man  cannot  work  on  a  cotton,  or  rice,  or  sugar 
plantation ;  and  he  does  not  work  on  a  tobacco  plantation.  The 
work  is  better  suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  negro,  and  to  the 
reliability  of  slave  labour,  which  cannot  strike  for  wages,  or  go  off 
“on  the  spree”  at  a  critical  moment,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
crop.  And  nearly  the  whole  of  the  productive  slave  labour  of 
the  South — that  is,  of  all  negro  labour  except  that  of  domestic 
servants — is  absorbed  by  these  four  staple  articles  of  Southern 
industry.  Everything  else  is  to  be  done  by  the  labour  of  white 
freemen.  The  whole  of  the  other  produce  of  the  South,  and 
it  is  considerable,  is  raised  by  white  labour.  All  the  carriage 
of  the  Southern  crops,  and  this  is  a  very  large  and  very  lucrative 
business,  is  done  by  white  men,  with  a  few  negroes  employed 
as  firemen  on  board  steamboats,  or  in  similar  subordinate  capa¬ 
cities.  Finally,  the  trade  and  most  of  the  skilled  labour  of  the 
South  is  in  the  hands  of  white  men ;  and  so  very  high  is  the 
remuneration  of  mechanics,  traders,  warehousemen,  steamboat 
employes ,  and  almost  every  sort  of  free  labourers,  that  it  is  quite 
plain  that  there  is  a  demand  for  more  white  labour  than  is  to  be 
had.  If  slaves  and  freemen  worked  together,  or  in  the  same 
occupations,  the  latter  might  be  expected  to  repudiate  labour  as 
degrading.  But  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  slaves  is,  -with  few 
exceptions,  entirely  distinct,  and  as  it  is  plain,  from  the  immense 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  South  which  certainly  is  not  done  by 
slaves,  that  white  men  do  not  refuse  to  work,  it  is  hardly  just 
either  to  accuse  the  Southern  population  en  masse  of  idleness,  or 
to  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  slaveowners,  who  have  a  very  sufficient 
share  of  just  blame  to  bear,  the  alleged  poverty  and  meanness  of 
the  nou-slaveholding  classes. 

We  know  from  the  census  that  there  were  in  1850  1,114,000 
free  families  in  the  Southern  States,  and  563,000  farms;  so  that 
more  than-  half  the  white  population  is  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  alone.  And  agriculture,  in  its  statistical  acceptance,  does 
not  by  any  means  include  all  who  derive  their  substance  directly 
from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  We  see,  therefore,  that  there  were 
of  planters  and  farmers,  strictly  so  called,  363,000  families,  each 
settled  on  land  of  its  own,  and  possessing  from  fifty  to  five 
thousand  acres  of  cleared  and  uncleared  ground.  We  may 
take  163,000  of  these,  at  the  outside,  to  be  planters  owning 
five  slaves  and  upwards.  There  were,  then,  400,000  fami¬ 
lies  of  farmers,  of  whom  probably  1 50,000  held  fewer  than 
five  slaves,  and  the  rest  depended  entirely  on  their  own  labour. 
The  small  slaveowner  works  in  the  field  along  with  his  negroes. 
The  farmer  who  has  no  slaves  cultivates  his  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
of  cleared  land  with  the  help  of  his  family,  and  rears  cattle,  and 
hogs,  and  fowls,  and  grows  Indian  corn,  and  sometimes  other 
cereals,  and  potatoes — provides  for  his  own  consumption —  and  has 
wherewithal  to  purchase  coffee,  and  whisky,  and  minor  luxuries 
at  the  nearest  store,  besides  laying  by  for  his  daughters’  portions 
or  his  sons’  start  in  life,  lie  is  not  rich,  but  he  does  not  feel  him¬ 
self  to  be  poor ;  he  lives  in  independence,  he  has  enough  to  eat,  and 
if  he  fares  coarsely,  it  is  merely  because  he  does  not  care  to  live  better. 
If  he  chose  to  have  milk,  and  butter,  and  vegetables,  he  might 
have  them.  He  has  game  in  plenty,  if  he  choose  to  shoot  it ;  he 
owes  no  man  anything,  and  feels  himself  the  equal  of  the  richest 
planter  in  the  land.  Though  he  be  clad  in  homespun,  and  eat 
nothing  better  than  broiled  bacon  and  the  national  “  hoe-cake,”  this 
man  is  no  “  mean  white.”  And  to  this  and  the  planting  class  now 
belong  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  South  —  more  than 
four  millions  out  of  eight.  North-west  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Middle  Tennessee,  Northern  Georgia,  Northern  Alabama,  are 
regions  of  small  farms ;  and  the  richer  soils  occupied  by  the 
planters  in  more  fertile  districts  are  interspersed  with  small 
holdings  of  the  same  kind,  owned  by  the  same  class. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  employed,  at 
enormous  wages,  in  the  internal  can-yin  g  trade  of  the  South.  There 
is  the  working  population  of  the  cities,  also  numerous  and  exceedingly 
well-paid.  There  are  the  traders  of  every  sort — those  of  the  cities 
and  small  villages,  and  those  who  establish  their  “  stores  ”  at 
cross-roads,  and  supply  the  farming  population  of  large  districts 
with  everything  -which  they  consume  that  cannot  »be  grown  on 
their  own  farms.  None  of  these  classes  are  poor  or  degraded;  and 
these  altogether  embrace  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  non- 
agricultural  population.  Besides  or  below  these,  and  the  class  of 
farmers,  comes  a  numerous  body  which  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
agriculturists.  The  collection  of  rosin  or  turpentine  affords 
employment  to  thousands;  and  the  class  of  backwoodsmen  is  also 
large.  These  have  their  log  hut,  and  ilieir  acre  or  so  of  garden,  in 
some  uncultivated  spot ;  their  cattle  range  the  -woods,  wild  or  half¬ 
wild  ;  with  whatever  else  they  need  their  ride  provides  them,  and 
they  live  in  a  savage  but  contented  poverty.  A  visitor  who  had 
never  been  in  the  North-west  might  be  excused  for  supposing  that 
here  at  least  he  had  found  that  “  mean  white  ”  species  which  is 
supposed  io  be  a  growth  of  slave  soil  peculiar  to  the  South.  But 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  still  further  -west,  he  would  find  precisely 
the  same  variety  of  the  human  race  —  the  civilized  man  who, 


enamoured  of  the  charms  of  savage  life,  has  sunk  back  into 
barbarism.  But  whereas,  north  of  the  Ohio,  these  men  are  found 
only  in  the  regions  to  which  civilization  has  not  yet  penetrated,  in 
the  South  they  may  be  found  in  the  very  heart  ot  long-settled 
States.  This  is  owing  to  the  different  character  of  Northern  and 
Southern  cultivation,  and  the  different  laws  of  their  progress.  .In 
the  North,  civilization  advances  evenly,  like  the  wave  of  a  tide 
slowly  but  continually  gaining  on  the  western  shore.  In  the 
South  it  has  overflowed  the  land  like  an  inundation,  taking- 
possession  of  those  soils  which  suited  it,  and  leaving  an  island 
of  wilderness  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  a  settled  and  busy 
people.  And  the  wilderness  forms  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
abounding  even  in  the  oldest  and  richest  States.  Alabama  is  the 
only  State  in  which  the  acreage  of  “  unimproved  ”  farm  land  is 
not  at  least  double  that  of  “improved ;  ”  and  improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  together  amount  to  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  Southern  States.  Everywhere  there  may  be 
found  forests  abounding  in  game,  and  presenting  all  the  facilities 
and  temptations  of  savage  life.  Within  twenty  miles  of  Mobile, 
you  may  meet  with  herds  of  deer ;  and  so  generally  is  this  the 
case,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  South  venison  is  cheaper  than  beef. 
Nowhere  is  it  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  villager  to  shoot  a  wild 
turkey  in  his  own  barnyard.  Everywhere  —  in  the  midst  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  —  may  be  found  the 
backwoods  and  the  backwoodsman  —  much  the  same  man  as  in 
the  half-peopled  States  and  unsettled  territories  of  the  North¬ 
west,  and  in  no  respect  a  species  peculiar  to  the  South,  or  generated 
by  slavery.  And  in  the  South,  as  in  the  West,  the  backwoods¬ 
man  is  proud  of  his  independence,  and  would  not  exchange  it  tor 
the  comforts  of  civilization.  He  is  stubborn,  self-willed,  and  self- 
reliant  ;  he  has  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices,  of  a  savage;  nor 
is  he  one  whom  the  most  insolent  aristocrat  ever  depicted  on  the 
stage  of  the  Victoria  Theatre  would  venture  to  call  “  mean,”  or  to 
depreciate  as  “white  trash.” 

These  men  are,  most  of  them,  intemperate,  and  many  of  them 
very  ignorant.  The  Southern  population,  as  a  whole,  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  North  in  the  matter  of  education  ;  but  it  is 
behind  very  few  European  countries  in  that  respect.  One-third 
of  the  whites  under  twenty  years  of  age — nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
whole — are  shown  by  the  census  returns  to  be  at  school ;  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  not  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  free  population  ;  while  of  these  no  small  proportion 
are  free  negroes.  But  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of 
the  South  have  no  servile  vices — none  of  those  degrading  faults 
which  characterise  the  lower  classes  of  European  countries.  The 
farmer,  the  rosin-collector,  the  hunter,  greets  and  is  greeted  by 
the  planter  or  the  merchant  as  in  some  sense  an  equal — sits  down 
by  his  side  to  smoke  or  to  drink  whisky,  and  enters  into  conver- 
sation  with  him  as  freely  as  with  one  of  his  own  class.  He  will 
receive  a  chance  visitor  at  his  miserable  hut  with  all  the  courtesy 
of  which  he  is  capable,  and  with  as  much  dignity  and  as  sturdy 
an  air  of  independence  as  the  farmer  or  the  “  pioneer”  of  the  West. 
He  is  proud,  even  to  fierceness,  of  his  own  independence  and  of  the 
purity  of  the  women  of  his  family.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  seek 
the  “mean  white”  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much — who  “combines 
the  restlessness  and  idleness  of  the  savage  with  the  vices  of  the 
European  proUtaire  ” — who  “  ekes  out  a’wretched  subsistence  by 
hunting,  by  fishing,  by  hiring  himself  out  for  occasional  jobs,  by 
plunder  ?  ”  Or  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  whole  picture  is  as 
much  exaggerated  as  other  pictures  drawn  at  secondhand  of  coun¬ 
tries  of  which  we  know  but  little  ;  and  that,  whatever  evils  slavery 
may  have  inflicted  on  the  South,  however  demoralizing  it  may  be 
to  the  slaveowners  and  however  oppressive  to  the  slave,  it  has  not 
had  in  America  that  effect  which  it  never  had  elsewhere,  ot 
degrading  the  great  majority  of  the  dominant  race  to  the  servile 
level  P 

Of  course,  the  South  has  her  dangerous  classes.  Of  course,  too, 
she  has  classes  whose  lives  are  held  comparatively  cheap',  and  whose 
presence  is  anything  but  welcomed  by  their  betters.  European 
immigrants  are  looked  on  with  no  great  favour.  They  are  generally 
the  very  worst  portion  of  the  emigration  —  idle,  dissolute,  and 
turbulent.  They  are  bad  citizens  and  bad  workmen  ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  remain  to  infest  the  cities  of  the  sea-coast,  and  form  a 
great  part  of  the  classe  danc/ereuse  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
Savannah  and  Charleston.  Irishmen,  of  whom  there  are  many 
in  the  South,  are  certainly  held  of  small  account,  and  generally 
employed,  though  at  good  wages,  in  work  for  which  negroes  are 
thought  too  valuable.  Petty  hucksters,  again,  who  trade  with 
the  negroes,  and  act  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  are  in 
extreme  disfavour  —  the  more  so,  that  in  such  a  countfV  as 
the  South,  half-settled,  and  half-civilized,  the  law  can  seldom 
be  invoked  with  effect  against  offenders  of  this  sort.  But 
none  of  these  are  numerous  enough  to  stand  as  representatives 
of  the  “  white  trash,”  boldly  affirmed  by  one  English  writer  to 
amount  to  five  millions.  Again,  with  a  very  small  police,  burgla¬ 
ries  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  highway  robbery  utterly  unknown, 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  only  form  of  plunder  which  is  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  rural  districts  is,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  no  proof  either  of  extreme  poverty  or  extreme  laxity  of 
morals.  It  does  happen  frequently  that  a  backwoodsman  or  a  small 
farmer  will  shoot  a  hog  or  a  bull  that  does  not  belong  to  him 
and  no  great  compunction  is  manifested,  even  if  the  owner  dis¬ 
cover  the  act  and  complain  of  it;  but  this  is  not  even  a 
means  of  “eking  out”  a  subsistence.  One  class  of  professional 
plunderers  does  exist  in,  and  is  peculiar  to,  the  South ;  and  from 
the  broils  and  murders  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  anions 
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them  has  been  derived  our  general  idea  of  Southern  lawlessness 
and  ferocity — an  idea  which  the  behaviour  of  the  Southern  troops 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  dissipated.  The  gamblers  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  who  frequent  the  steamboats,  and  swarm  in  the  riverside 
towns,  are  the  curse  and  the  disgrace  of  that  region ;  and  it  says 
little  for  the  force  of  law  in  the  States  that  no  effectual  interference 
with  them  has  been  foimd  possible.  These  men  arc  worse  by  far 
than  the  u  mean  whites  ”  are  alleged  to  be ;  but  they  do  not 
answer  to  the  description ;  and  failing  these,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  class  in  the  South,  numerous  enough  to  deserve  notice, 
that  can  be  said  in  any  sense  to  live  by  plunder.  What  must  be 
the  real  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  Southern  population  is,  we 
think,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1850,  out  of  a 
people  of  six  millions  of  whites,  there  were  but  20,000  paupers, 
or  one  in  three  hundred.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be,  first,  that 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  deficient  in  the  knowledge  and 
the  habits  of  civilization ;  secondly,  that  their  modes  of  life  are 
rough  aud  frugal  to  a  degree  which  seems  to  hasty  observers  to 
denote  extreme  indigence  and  idleness  ;  and  thirdly,  that  there  is 
among  them  a  numerous  class,  resembling  the  Western  pioneers, 
which  deliberately  prefers  a  semi-savage  to  a  civilized  existence. 
Out  of  these  facts  and  appearances  has  grown  the  belief  in  a  vast 
degraded  population,  devoid  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  living  in 
squalid  want  and  misery,  to  which  has  been  fitted  the  con¬ 
temptuous  epithet  (which  the  negro  would  apply  equally  to  the 
farmers  of  New  England  as  to  the  lumberers  of  North  Carolina) 
of  u  mean  whites  ” —  an  epithet  of  which  those  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended  have  probably  never  heard,  and  which  certainly,  if  they  have 
heard  it,  they  have  never  dreamed  of  applying  to  themselves. 


A  MODERN  BEINVILLIERS. 

TT/STE  trust  that  no  irrational  panic  will  arise  from  the  revelations 
v  V  made  at  the  trial  of  Catherine  Wilson,  the  vulgar  Brinvilliers 
of  the  day.  This  wretched  woman  seems  to  have  followed  poisoning 
as  her  vocation  in  life.  She  gave  herself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  un¬ 
certain  gains  in  the  death  of  her  neighbour,  much  in  the  way  of  a 
professional  writer  of  begging  letters,  and  murder  was  only  the  acci¬ 
dental  means  which  she  employed  for  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Wo  must  bear  this  in  mind;  for  when  Dr.  Taylor  laid  it  down 
summarily  that,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  he  had  known  as 
many  as  eight  cases  of  undoubted  poisoning  which  had  passed  off 
quietly  as  ordinary  and  natural  deaths  from  what  is  called 
choleraic  diarrhoea,  it  would  not  be  altogether  unnatural, 
especially  in  the  sickly  afternoon  of  the  year,  when  unhealthy 
autumn — 

Adducit  febres,  et  testamenta  resignat  — 

if  a  domestic  event  of  such  rare  and  horrid  interest  were  to  be 
expanded  into  the  dignity  of  a  large  and  national  concern.  Secret 
poisoning  is  no  new  thing,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be 
eradicated.  But  it  is  that  form  of  murder  which  most  readily 
catches  and  inflames  the  public  mind.  It  is  at  once  the  easiest 
charge  to  make,  and  the  very  hardest  to  prove,  and,  therefore,  to 
disprove.  Murder  by  poison  allies  itself  in  some  degree  to 
science,  and  the  more  science  is  popularly  known  the  more  poison¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  be  practised.  But  there  is  a  good  as  well  as  an 
evil  side  to  this  state  of  things.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  nothing 
was  -known  of  chemistry,  and  little  of  disease,  almost  every  un¬ 
welcome,  or  unusual,  or  sudden  death  was  attributed  to  poison. 
Even  in  our  own  day,  and  in  a  country  so  open  to  some  amount  of 
popular  knowledge  as  Portugal,  two  or  three  deaths  in  high 
places,  which  could  be  accounted  for  readily  by  a  very  ordinary 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  were  attributed  to  political 
poisoners,  and  a  popular  tumult  was  the  result.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  scientific  poisoning  was,  after  all,  very  rare  in 
the  darkest  ages.  Much  that  we  read  on  the  subject  is 
evidently  exaggerated;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  murder  will 
try,  on  a  large  scale,  to  confront  the  detective  science  of  these 
days  of  general  enlightenment.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
admit,  fully  and  fairly,  that  there  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be 
any  safeguard  against  the  administration  of  simple  vegetable 
poisons,  nor  has  science  as  yet  discovered  any  infallible  test 
of  their  presence.  But  this  is  no  new  thing,  and  all  that  the  fact 
involves  is  the  necessity  of  adapting  our  system  of  medical  juris¬ 
prudence  to  the  acknowledged  facts  of  the  case.  It  seems  as 
though  the  simplest  laws  of  nature  were  incapable  of  further  scien¬ 
tific  simplification.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  specific  poison  of  certain 
diseases  is  nearly  related  to  the  specific  poison  of  certain  plants, 
science  need  not  blush  to  own  the  extreme  difficulty  —  perhaps 
even  the  impossibility  —  of  distinguishing  between  them.  Or  if 
the  human  frame  is  so  constituted  that  the  blood  absorbs  the 
whole  of  vegetable  poison,  an  experienced  toxicologist  has  no 
reason  to  be  chary  in  admitting  his  inability  to  seize  the  actual 
elements  of  diath. 

Considerable  reluctance  was  felt  in  Palmer’s  case  to  hang  the 
man,  because  it  was  not  proved  that  Cook  died  by  poison.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  was  not  a  true  statement  of  the  facts.  Poison  was 
not  detected  in  the  body ;  but  we  have  by  degrees  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  proof  of  murder  to  get  the 
actual  poison  from  the  remains.  Catherine  Wilson’s  case  is  an 
important  step  in  the  same  direction.  She  is  found  guilty  of 
murder  committed  six  years  ago,  although  at  the  time  of  her 
victim’s  death  sufficient  suspicion  of  foul  play  existed,  and  though, 
after  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  fair  medical  testimony. 


no  proof  of  murder  was  sustained  under  the  freshest  and  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  detection.  Of  course  Catherine 
Wilson’s  advocate  made  the  most  of  this  solitary7  favourable 
fact;  and  his  argument  was  that  Mrs.  Soames  difed  with 
symptoms  which  the  medical  man  took  for  those  of  ordinary 
choleraic  diarrhoea,  and  which,  when  confronted  with  suspicious 
circumstances,  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  from  natural  disease, 
even  at  the  time  when  his  attention  could  be  actively  concentrated 
on  the  history  of  the  case.  The  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn 
was,  that  as  Mrs.  Soames  might  have  died  of  cholera,  and  as 
there  was  no  proof  that  Catherine  Wilson  ever  possessed  any 
poison,  and  little  motive  for  the  foul  deed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
convict  her  on  a  case  which,  after  all,  was  only  one  of  suspicion. 
That  the  verdict  given  is  likely  to  discredit  this  specious  line  of 
defence  is,  we  think,  a  gain  to  society. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  eradicate  poisoning.  All  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  against  the  sale  of  poisons  can  only  make  the  crime  a 
little  more  difficult.  In  these  days  a  poisoner  will  avoid  the 
insoluble  minerals,  and  Canidia  will  never  be  shut  out  from  the 
fields  and  hedges.  We  may  legislate  on  the  sale  of  oxalic  acid  and 
prussic  acid,  but  while  England  produces  colchicum,  and  nightshade, 
and  henbane,  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  even  to  the  meanest 
apothecary  for  the  weapons  of  destruction.  What  we  must  aim 
at  is  to  deal  indirectly  with  the  evil,  and  to  encourage  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  independent  spirit  in  the  medical  profession.  We  do 
not  desire  to  speak  harshly  of  Mr.  Whidborne;  but  when  a 
medical  man  finds  that  his  sedatives  only  produce  increased  irri¬ 
tation  —  and  when  he  knows  (as  at  least  he  ought  to  know)  that 
the  irritant  poison  of  cholera  is  not  spasmodic  and  intermittent  in 
its  attacks  —  and  when  he  finds  a  patient  constantly  attacked, 
with  renewed  and  aggravated  violence,  by  the  very  symptoms 
which  his  remedies  ought  to  make  impossible  —  lie  should  at  once 
suspect  a  Lucretia  at  his  patient’s  bed-side,  and  act  accordingly. 
This  Mr.  Whidborne  did  not  do ;  and  we  frankly  admit  that  it 
requires  some  self-possession  to  do  what  he  did  not.  But  with 
the  Smethurst  case,  and  this  case  of  Catherine  WiDon  before  them, 
medical  men  will,  it  maybe  hoped, in  future,  recognise  certain  moral, 
as  well  as  professional  duties.  Fortunately,  the  area  of  such  possi¬ 
ble  cases  is  very  circumscribed.  A  man  surrounded  by  his  family 
and  friends  is  not  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  poison.  It  is  the  lone 
man  and  woman — the  childless  bachelor  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  housekeeper — the  shabby  widow  who  lets  obscure  lodgings,  and 
who  is  so  gushingly  open  to  the  casual  intimacies  of  her  class  —  the 
inconvenient  baby,  and  the  obstinate  old  father  whose  protracted  life 
will  block  the  way  to  a  greedy  heir  —  that  are  most  liable  to  the 
secret  visitings  of  such  as  Catherine  Wilson.  In  this  case,  to  be 
sure,  the  murdered  woman  swallowed  the  deadly  draughts  in  the 
actual  presence  of  her  two  daughters ;  but  in  the  class  of  life  of 
the  Soames  family,  confidence  in  medical  matters  is  apt  to  degene¬ 
rate  into  blind  and  apathetic  credulity.  “  Doctor’s  stuff”  is  so 
little  understood,  and  is  regarded  with  so  much  of  the  fetish  feeling, 
compounded  of  blind  submission  and  slavish  horror,  that  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  poor  administer  anything  and  everything  under  the 
name  of  medicine,  and  would  only  be  too  glad  to  delegate  the  nursing 
office  to  any  interested  volunteer. 

Catherine  Wilson  took  advantage  of  her  knowledg-e  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  simple  and  deadly  vegetables.  She  laid  herself 
out  to  cull  simples  both  from  the  field  of  nature  and  from  the  field 
of  the  world.  For  nine  years,  it  seems  to  be  morally  certain,  though 
not  legally  proved,  that  she  has  pursued  systematic  poisoning  as  her 
calling  in  life.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1853,  she  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance,  as  a  servant,  of  a  person  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  colchicum.  This  person  died  and  made 
a  will  in  Catherine  Wilson’s  favour.  Afterwards,  she  became 
the  mistress  of  a  man  named  Dixon,  who  died  under  circumstances 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  attended  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Soames;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  medical  man  in  attendance 
was  the  very  Mr.  Whidborne  who  was  employed  by  Mrs. 
Soames.  In  1 859,  a  Mrs.  Jackson  fell  under  the  untoward  care  of 
Catherine  Wilson,  and  her  death  was  attended  with  very  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances,  and  the  disappearance  of  r  20I.  In  i860,  a 
woman  named  Atkinson  died  in  Catherine  Wilson’s  house,  with 
precisely  the  same  symptoms  and  precisely  the  same  normal 
disappearance  of  money.  In  1 86 1 ,  a  second  paramour  of  Catherine 
Wilson,  one  Taylor,  was  attacked  with  the  same  sudden  and 
mysterious  illness  under  which  Dixon  disappeared,  but  fortunately 
recovered ;  and  in  the  present  year  Catherine  Wilson  was  indicted 
for  the  m  urder,  by  sulphuric  acid,  of  a  person  in  whose  house  she  was 
residing.  It  was  only  from  what  we  may  fairly  consider  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  j  ustice  in  this  last  case  that  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Office  was  drawn  to  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Soames’s  mysterious  death  were 
revised ;  and,  had  Catherine  Wilson  escaped  the  present  investi¬ 
gation,  she  would  have  had  to  stand  one,  or  perhaps  several 
criminal  trials.  It  is  a  provision  of  the  English  law  that  the 
investigation  into  a  charge  of  murder  shall  be  strictly  confined  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  indictment.  The  antecedents  of  the  accused 
are  rigidly  excluded,  and  not  one  of  this  awful  series  of  crimes  was 
produced  against  the  prisoner  on  that  trial  on  which  she  has  been 
most  righteously  found  guilty.  The  contrast  between  our  own 
proceedings  and  those  of  a  French  Court  is,  in  this  instance,  very 
strikingly  brought  out.  We  pay  somewhat  dearly  for  the  scrupulous 
fairness  of  our  criminal  proceedings.  In  France,  the  acts  d' accusa¬ 
tion  of  Catherine  Wilson  would  have  given  us  the  full  details  of 
her  previous  life ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  if  a  trial  can  ever 
recognise  motives,  the  habits  and  previous  life  of  a  .prisoner  are 
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very  important  elements  in  judging-  of  the  probabilities  of  guilt. 
It  is  a  mere  truism  to  insist  that,  in  any  given  case,  a  practised 
poisoner  is  more  likely  to  be  guilty  than  a  novice  in  crime. 
And  it  is  an  equal  truism  to  say  that,  if  eight  persons  die  a 
strange  and  sudden  death,  under  one  person’s  care,  it  is  likely  that 
that  person  had  a  hand  in  a  ninth  and  similar  death.  This, 
however,  is  what  may  not  be  said  in  the  English  Courts.  But  in 
Catherine  Wilson’s  case,  as  is  so  often  found,  the  criminal  was  just 
a  shade  too  clever.  She  was  at  too  much  pains  to  account  for 
Mrs.  Soames’s  death.  She  invented  the  hypothesis  of  suicide, 
and  affected  a  special  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death.  Those 
who  hide  can  find ;  and  the  surest  way  to  attract  suspicion  is 
when  a  murderer  takes  especial  pains  to  fasten  the  guilt  on  some¬ 
body  else.  The  Stepney  murder  was  found  out  by  the  murderer 
overdoing  his  part.  It  was  so  with  Catherine  Wilson.  If  she  had 
not  been  at  the  trouble  of  forging  letters  from  an  imaginary  person, 
and  if  she  had  simply  held  her  tongue  and  put  a  bridle  on  her 
powers  of  mystification  and  letter-writing,  she  might  have  avoided 
even  suspicion.  But,  thanks  to  Providence  and  to  that  moral  law 
which  blinds  a  very  clever  rogue  to  everybody  else’s  cleverness, 
Catherine  Wilson  overdid  her  part.  And  the  scaffold  will  do  a 
good  work,  both  in  vindicating  eternal  justice  and  in  punishing  a 
criminal  of  stupendous  wickedness,  when  it  dismisses  this  whole¬ 
sale  murderess  to  a  doom  where  we  may  hope  she  will  receive 
that  mercy  which  it  would  be  a  public  sin  to  award  to  her  at  the 
hands  of  human  law. 


BREAK  DOWN. 

IIOEVER  has  visited  the  rising  town  of  Weston-super- 
Mare  will  have  observed  a  lofty  headland  or  promontory 
stretching  away  from  the  sandy  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Bay  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  towards  the  Island  of  Steep 
Holmes,  which,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  rises  precipitously 
from  the  bosom  of  the  British  Channel  immediately  opposite 
the  town  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  and  has  a  strong 
resemblance,  in  its  general  features  and  position,  to  the  Isle  of 
Capri,  relatively  to  Naples.  This  promontory,  which  presents  an 
insular  appearance,  is  nevertheless  connected  with  the  Somerset¬ 
shire  shore  by  a  long  tongue  or  slip  of  low  marshy  land,  washed 
on  its  northern  side  by  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Axe.  The 
tourist  ascending  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mendip  Hills 
from  the  little  village  of  Uphill,  and  looking  towards  Brean 
Down  from  the  ruined  church  which  still  remains  a  beacon  upon 
the  summit,  can  at  once  satisfy  himself  that  Brean  Down  and  the 
Steep  Holmes  were,  in  some  unknown  period  of  the  world’s  history, 
continuations  of  the  same  range.  A  fragment  of  the  base  of  the 
once  intervening  portion  of  the  hill  may  be  seen  cropping  up  at  a 
spot  called  the  Black  Rock,  which  lies  about  midway  from  Brean 
Down  and  the  Uphill  shore.  In  its  present  state,  the  Down, 
the  entire  formation  of  which  is  a  very  hard  limestone,  most 
valuable  to  the  builder  or  engineer,  rises  abruptly  on  all  sides, 
and  the  approach  to  its  summit  is  usually  made  by  a  winding 
path  on  the  southern  side,  commencing  near  the  farm-house  of 
the  tenant  of  the  Down  and  the  adjacent  lands.  These  are  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  of  Dinton  House,  near  Salisbury. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  the  promontory,  which  is 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  and  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in 
length,  wras  purchased  by  Sir  William  Wyndham,  a  dignitary  of 
the  law,  more  than  a  century  ago,  with  the  full  conviction, 
strongly  expressed  at  the  time,  that  it  would  one  day  become  a 
great  port  of  embarkation,  and  an  important  emporium  of  com¬ 
merce.  Not  that  it  required,  even  in  those  early  days,  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  sagacity  to  foresee  such  results.  A  broad  arm  of  the 
ocean,  reaching  far  into  some  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the 
kingdom,  and  most  advantageously  placed  for  holding  direct 
mercantile  intercourse  with  America,  with  our  colonies,  and 
with  our  home  ports,  must,  sooner  or  later,  exhibit  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  and  scientific  its  riches  and  its  strength. 

But  while  the  vast  advantages  of  Brean  Down — intersecting,  as 
it  does,  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  throwing  out  a  natural 
pier  into  its  -waters,  at  a  point  where  they  are  navigable  by  the 
largest  class  of  ships — appeared  fully  to  justify  these  anticipa¬ 
tions,  the  first  possessor  of  what  must  then  have  appeared  to 
most  persons  as  a  barren  and  rugged  rock  could  not  have 
foreseen  what  now  promises  to  hasten  the  fulfilment  of 
his  predictions,  namely,  the  approach  and  convergence  of  the  rail¬ 
way  system  towards  this  locality,  and  the  gigantic  development 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  opposite  coast.  Up  to  this  period, 
however,  a  scanty  rental  for  the  small  agricultural  produce  raised 
upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Down — the  southern  being  too  steep 
and  broken  to  admit  of  cultivation — together  with  the  returns  of 
a  stone  quarry  worked  from  time  to  time,  and  rendered  available 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Axe,  have  constituted  the  sole  value  of 
the  purchase.  During  the  winter  season,  the  huntsman’s  horn 
occasionally  echoes  among  the  rocky  caverns  of  the  beach,  the 
hares  reared  here  being  very  strong,  and  affording  excellent  sport 
when  driven  down  into  the  plain.  The  heights  are  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  naturalist  and  botanist  during  the  summer  months — 
beautiful  and  rare  specimens  of  butterflies  being  found  here,  as 
well  as  a  description  of  fern  growing  nowhere  but  on  Brean  Down. 
Roman  coins  of  the  purest  gold  have  occasionally  rewarded  the 
researches  of  the  antiquarian,  and  it  is  said  that  Uphill  Bay  was  the 
spot  where  the  legions  of  Italy  embarked  when  they  finally  quitted 
England.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear,  from  the  traces  they 


left  behind  them,  that  the  Romans  fully  knew  and  appre¬ 
ciated  it  both  as  a  military  stronghold  and  as  a  trading 
port.  The  whole  surface  of  the  promontory,  sloping  down 
gradually  towards  the  western  point,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
whale  extended  tranquilly  upon  the  waves,  dorsum  immune  mari 
summo ;  and  while  the  Weston  Bay  recedes  into  an  interminable 
extent  of  mud  at  low  water,  the  northern  base  of  the  Down  is,  at 
these  periods,  washed  by  the  ocean  for  several  hundred  yards  to 
the  eastward,  and  has  a  bottom  of  stiff  blue  clay  of  considerable 
area,  scoured  by  the  strong  currents  which  pass  under  the  lee  of 
the  Down  at  every  turn  of  the  tide.  At  this  point,  the  skill  of  the 
marine  engineer  is  to  be  displayed  in  the  construction  of  a 
harbour,  accessible  at  all  tides,  and  affording  ready  access  to 
shipping,  both  for  mercantile  traffic  and  for  security  against  mari¬ 
time  disaster.  At  the  present  moment,  no  harbour  of  refuge  exists 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  from  Gloucester  to  the  Land’s  End — that  of 
Milford  Haven  lying  too  far  to  the  westward  to  be  available  to 
vessels  trading  to  the  ports  of  Bristol  and  Cardiff.  But,  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  safety  from  shipwreck,  a  question  of  great 
commercial  moment  arises  with  reference  to  Brean  Down.  The 
exportation  of  coals  and  other  minerals,  especially  iron,  from  the 
inexhaustible  fields  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire,  labours 
now  under  material  disadvantages  in  consequence  of  the  route  to  the 
south  and  west  of  England,  where  they  are  daily  required  in  vast 
quantities  for  our  arsenals  and  dockyards,  being  circuitous  and  irre¬ 
gular.  The  upper  region  of  the  Bristol  Channel  is  beset  with 
sand-banks  and  shallow's,  while  the  old  city  herself,  whose  Mer¬ 
chant  Venturers  were  once  the  traffickers  of  the  earth,  for  several 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  lies  high  and  dry  up  a  tidal  river,  and 
is  quite  unapproachable  by  shipping.  It  is  only  at  the  Steep 
Holmes  that  the  passage  becomes  free  and  open,  and  a  vessel  can 
make  from  thence  in  a  fair  wrind,  without  a  tack,  the  harbour  of  New 
York.  A  steam  ferry  is,  therefore,  imperatively  wanted  across  the 
Bristol  Channel  at  the  most  advantageous  point  of  transit.  There  is 
none  altogether  so  free  from  drawbacks  as  the  passage  at  Brean 
Down,  whether  we  regard  the  proximity  of  this  headland  to  the 
mineral  wealth  on  the  opposite  shore,  its  natural  shelter  from  the 
south  and  south-west,  or  the  concentration  of  arterial  railways 
closely  approaching  it  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rich  agricultural  produce  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  would  thus  flow 
with  unremitting  stream  into  the  districts  of  South  Wales,  now 
affording  insufficient  food  for  the  subsistence  of  its  immense  mining- 
population.  Nor  would  the  Mendip  Hills,  teeming  with  every 
variety  of  ore,  as  yet  undisturbed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  the  expense  of  its  removal  to  distant  places,  he 
behindhand  in  supplying  articles  of  value  in  return  for  exported 
commodities. 

The  best  harbour,  however,  in  the  world  would  be  worse  than 
useless  without  ample  capabilities  of  defence.  In  these  days  of 
destructive  ingenuity,  an  unprotected  port  would  not  only  attract 
a  marauding  enemy,  but  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  Merrimac  or 
Arkansas  disposed  to  enter  it.  The  defenceless  state  of  the  Severn 
has,  therefore,  come  (not  a  day  too  soon)  under  the  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Government,  and  they  have  determined  to  render  it 
secure  in  the  event  of  a  future  war.  Powerful  forts,  armed  with 
the  most  improved  Armstrong  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  are 
forthwith  to  be  constructed  on  Brean  Down,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Steep  and  Flat  Holmes,  and  at  Lavernock  Point,  on  the  Welsh 
coast — forming  a  most  formidable  cross-fire  at  each  battery,  and  at 
none  having  to  cover  a  greater  range  than  one  mile  and  a  half.  The 
principal  battery  will  be  erected  on  the  western  point  of  Brean 
Down,  where  four  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  comprehending  sufficient  space  for  barracks  and  officers’ 
quarters,  a  powder  magazine,  and  hospital.  The  boundaries  of  the 
fort  abut  upon  the  limits  of  the  proposed  harbour,  within  which 
ships  will  thus  find  ample  security  when  lying  at  anchor,  or  pur¬ 
sued  by  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Here,  too,  a  gunboat  may 
readily  take  up  an  unseen  position,  emerging  from  the  dark  head¬ 
land,  as  occasion  may  require,  for  the  protection  of  either  shore.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  foresee  that  Brean  Down  must  become,  sooner 
or  later,  a  very  important  artillery  station,  immediately  connected 
as  it  will  be  by  railways  with  Portsmouth  and  Portland;  while 
its  advantageous  position  as  a  central  steam  coal  depot  must  render 
the  harbour  projected  in  this  locality  an  unquestionable  benefit,  in 
a  naval,  mercantile,  and  national  point  of  view.  At  the  same 
time  we  consider  that  the  construction  of  no  portion  of  works  of 
this  character  and  magnitude  should  be  left  to  private  enter¬ 
prise.  For  their  due  execution  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  public  requirements  and  their  own  importance, 
they  should  be  undertaken  and  prosecuted  by  the  Government,  and 
defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse. 

Before  we  descend  the  hill  where  these  observations  have 
been  committed  to  paper,  and  return  to  Weston-super-Mare, 
let  us  take  one  more  glimpse  of  the  noble  panorama  extended 
before  us.  At  our  feet,  following  the  course  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway,  which  threads  the  centre  of  the  plain  as  far  as 
Bridgewater,  the  eye  rests  upon  a  rich  champaigne  country, 
glistening  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  mottled  with  kine.  In 
that  direction  the  dark  outline  of  the  Blagdon  Hills,  dividing 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  shuts  in  the  landscape. 
Eastward,  the  prospect  enters  upon  a  succession  of  amphitheatres 
of  various  sizes,  formed  by  undulations  in  the  higher  ground  of  the 
Mendips,  with  here  and  there  a  village  straggling  along  their 
slopes,  until  we  light  at  length  upon  Cheddar,  where  the  heights 
are  suddenly  cleft  asunder  into  a  deep  gorge  or  defile,  presenting 
scenery  unsurpassed  in  England,  and  said  by  those  who  have  seen 
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both  places  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Khyber  Pass. 
Cheddar,  however,  from  its  having  hitherto  been  out  of  the  pale 
of  railway  civilization,  is  comparatively  unknown  to  the  tourist, 
and  has  at  the  present  moment  a  far  greater  reputation  for  its 
cheese  than  for  its  magnificent  rocks.  The  climate  of  this  whole 
locality  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  whenever  the  scheme  for  con¬ 
structing  a  railway  from  Uphill,  through  Axbridge,  to  Wells,  is 
carried  out,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Cheddar  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  would  soon  become  as  much  frequented  as  Matlock  or 
Malvern. 


IRISH  STEEPLE-CHASING. 

T  is  not  wonderful  that  Irishmen  should  be  ready  to  fight 
in  their  own  or  in  other  people’s  quarrels,  when  we  find  them 
possessed  with  an  insane  passion  for  risking  life  and  limb  even 
where  there  is  no  quarrel  of  any  kind  on  hand.  It  must  be 
the  want  of  regular  employment  in  the  way  of  killing  and  getting 
drilled,  that  drives  Irishmen  into  the  performance  of  such  extrava¬ 
gant  acts  of  folly  as  were  committed  lately  in  the  races  held  at 
Limerick.  If  faction- fights  languish,  the  national  appetite  for 
broken  bones  must  be  satisfied  in  some  other  way.  There  is 
usually  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  feats  of  horseman¬ 
ship  which  occur  in  novels  and  those  which  are  found  practicable 
in  reality;  but  the  object  of  such  exhibitions  as  Limerick  races, 
appears  to  be  to  prove  that  Lever  and  other  national  writers  have 
not  passed  the  bounds  of  sober  prose.  No  hard-riding  hero  of 
Irish  fiction,  who  ever  imperilled  "worthless  human  and  valuable 
equine  life,  could  surpass  the  folly  which  contrived  to  make  what 
are  elsewhere  properly  called  “accidents”  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  at  Limerick.  There  has  been  some  discussion  lately 
as  to  the  degree  of  danger  which  Blondin  and  his  imitators 
incur  upon  their  ropes,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  to 
incur  it.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain  —  that  Blondin  on  his  rope 
is  a  good  deal  safer  than  a  rider  in  an  Irish  steeple-chase.  We 
say  an  Irish  steeple-chase,  because,  in  steeple-chases  held  else¬ 
where,  arrangements  are  not  made  which  seem  to  have  for  their 
direct  object  the  infliction  of  a  certain  amount  of  injury  upon  men 
and  horses. 

The  races  which  have  gained  for  Limerick  such  a  very  un¬ 
desirable  reputation  were,  however,  neither  steeple-chases  proper 
nor  flat  races,  but  something  between  the  two.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  sort  of  race  appears  to  be  that  it  does  not  give  a 
fair  chance  to  any  sort  of  horse,  inasmuch  as  a  mere  hunter 
would  be  beat  for  speed,  and  a  racehorse  has  every  prospect 
of  breaking  his  back.  This  highly  exciting  incident  did  actually 
occur  twice  at  the  last  Limerick  races,  and,  by  an  impartial 
arrangement,  the  great  race  of  each  day  was  made  greater  still 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  valuable  horse’s  life.  The  ground,  which 
necessarily  gave  character  to  the  sport,  was  neither  an  ordinary 
racecourse  nor  a  fair  hunting  country.  With  the  exception  of 
one  hill  up  and  another  down,  it  was  as  good  galloping  ground  as 
.any  course  in  England.  There  was  no  plough-land  or  heavy  land 
of  any  other  kind.  There  were  but  few  fences,  and  these  for  the 
most  part  were  artificial  banks  about  five  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
broad  at  the  top,  with  shallow  ditches  seven  or  eight  feet  wide  on 
the  taking-off  side  —  a  fair  enough  jump  for  a  hunter  at  a  hunting 
pace,  but  simply  a  horse-trap  for  horses  racing  over  the  flat.  If 
you  attempted  to  pull  your  horse  together,  you  would  be  certain 
of  losing  your  place  in  the  race,  and  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
run  against  and  knocked  over  besides.  The  only  chance  was  to  let 
your  horse  go.  If  he  happened  to  find  the  fence  just  in  the  right 
lace  for  his  stride,  he  would  be  likely  enough  to  get  over  safe.  If 
e  did  not  find  the  fence  in  the  right  place,  your  person  and 

Eocket  would  probably  contribute  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
limerick  meeting.  It  was  in  this  very  way  that  Ivate  Fisher,  a 
very  nice  mare,  and  one  of  the  safest  jumpers  in  Ireland,  who  won 
the  great  race  on  the  first  day,  was  killed  in  racing  on  the  second 
day  over  the  same  course.  She  could  not  take-off  quite  soon 
enough,  breasted  the  bank,  and  fell  backwards  with  her  back 
broken.  Glendinane  was  killed  the  first  day  in  the  same  way,  and 
other  horses  were  more  or  less  disabled.  No  riders  were  killed,  but 
several  were  pretty  badly  smashed  up.  Such  were  the  results  of  two 
days’  Irish  racing ;  whereas,  in  four  days’  racing  at  Doncaster,  only 
one  accident  occurred,  and  that  was  not  serious.  No  doubt 
steeple-chases  run  in  England  are  more  prolific  in  casualties  than 
flat  races ;  but,  at  any  rate,  care  is  usually  taken  to  choose  for  the 
scene  of  them  a  fair  hunting-country,  with  the  fences  close  enough 
together  to  make  flat-racing  speed  impossible.  Steeple-chasing, 
under  these  conditions,  is  a  very  pretty  sport,  and  the  risk  to  men 
and  horses  is  not  much  greater  than  attends  ordinary  hunting. 
But  really  the  Irish  variety  of  the  amusement  only  deserves_to  be 
called  barbarous. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  where  authority  or  public 
opinion  should  interfere  to  check  such  exhibitions  as  took  place  at 
Limerick.  Some  busy-bodies  would  interfere  too  often  and  too 
soon.  There  is,  for  instance,  Alderman  Sir  Robert  Carden,  who 
vigorously,  but  not  very  elegantly,  denounces  what  he  calls  “  the 
length  to  which  the  system  of  boys  turning  themselves  over  in 
the  public  streets  is  carried,”  as  a  disgrace  to  the  police  authorities 
who  permit  it.  The  boys  are  accused  of  sometimes  putting  their 
dirty,  naked  feet  into  or  near  the  faces  of  passers  along  the  streets, 
besides  “  causing  pain  to  every  right-minded  person,”  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  one  worthy  alderman,  by  their  performances,  and  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  trowsers.  It  may  readily  be  admitted  that 


the  London  streets  are  too  crowded  for  the  practice  of  gym¬ 
nastics  of  any  kind  ;  and  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  tumbling  boys 
are  becoming  a  nuisance,  by  all  means  let  the  police  abate  it. 
But  Alderman  Carden’s  objection  appears  to  be,  not  that  the 
practice  obstructs  traffic,  but  that  it  is  “  dangerous  and  demoral¬ 
izing.”  As  regards  the  latter  epithet,  it  is  better  to  see  boys 
tumbling  for  coppers  than  simply  begging  for  them,  which 
is  the  probable  alternative.  As  regards  the  former  epithet, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tumbling  heels  over  head  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  an  alderman,  who  might  very  soon 
“  cany  the  system  to  a  length  ”  that  would  be  fatal  to  his 
valuable  existence.  But  the  danger  to  a  small,  spare,  active 
boy  is  inconsiderable,  either  from  pavement,  passing  vehicles,  or 
any  other  cause.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  boys  being  run  over,  and  a  certainty  of  their  fighting 
among  themselves  for  any  coppers  that  may  be  thrown  to  them 
by  “thoughtless  indiscreet  men”  from  the  tops  of  omnibuses. 
The  latter  contingency  seems  to  shock  Mr.  Alderman  Carden  quite 
as  much  as  the  former,  and  both  contingencies  seem  to  shock  him 
more  than  they  need.  A  considerable  number  of  boys  of  a  low 
class  discover  a  taste  for  and  proficiency  in  active  exercise  which, 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  born  and  bred.  If,  in  indulging  this  taste  and 
improving  this  proficiency,  a  boy  sometimes  gets  run  over  by  a  cab, 
one  feels  very  sorry  for  the  boy  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  necessary 
to  proscribe  the  pastime  of  his  comrades  —  nay,  it  is  even  possible 
to  take  what  the  Alderman  calls  “an  indecent  pleasure  in  the 
painful  spectacle”  of  their  tumbling,  and  to  encourage  it.  If 
country  as  well  as  town  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Aldermanic  wisdom, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  a  proposal  would  be  brought  forward 
for  putting  an  end  to  hunting,  on  the  ground  that  “  serious  and 
occasionally  fatal  injuries  ”  happened  to  those  who  engaged  in  that 
amusement.  The  reasons  why  hunting  ought  to  be  encouraged,  in 
spite  of  the  risks  which  it  involves,  are  too  familiar  to  need 
repeating  here.  The  same  reasons  are  applicable  in  answer  to 
Alderman  Carden’s  representation  of  the  danger  incurred  by  the 
tumbling  boys.  But  we  hold  steeple-chasing,  as  practised  in 
Ireland,  to  be  a  thoroughly  indefensible  and  unprofitable  squan¬ 
dering  of  health,  strength,  and  life.  If  such  steeple-chasing  was 
ever  practised  in  England,  it  is  not  practised  now ;  but  Ireland  is 
the  chosen  scene  for  acts  of  aimless  folly. 

The  writer  who  described  these  races  in  the  Times  was  evidently 
“  to  the  manner  born.”  He  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  wonder 
at  the  perfection  of  the  arrangements  of  the  course,  but  to  have 
taken  the  killing  and  wounding  of  men  and  horses  as  matters  of 
everyday  occurrence.  “  The  course,”  he  says,  “  was  admirably  laid 
out,  and  a  permanent  stand-house  was  erected  from  which  a 
perfect  view  was  to  be  had.”  To  other  eyes  this  “  per¬ 
manent  stand-house  ”  appeared  a  very  poor  apology  for 
the  thing  intended.  We  believe  that  “the  aristocracy  of  the 
neighbourhood  ”  mustered  largely,  and  we  are  certain  that  there 
was  a  great  crowd  and  noise.  Regularity  was  wholly  absent  from 
the  proceedings,  and  how  the  officials  contrived  to  get  the  jockeys 
weighed  and  the  horses  saddled  —  to  say  nothing  of  starting  them 
—was  incomprehensible.  However,  things  pulled  through  some¬ 
how.  As  regards  injuries,  fatal  or  serious,  to  men  and  horses, 
these  two  days’  racing  were  almost  as  costly  as  an  ancient  tourna¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  “  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Clare 
and  Limerick  ”  were  satisfied  with  the  entertainment  provided 
for  them,  but  it  is  not  much  to  their  credit  if  they  were.  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  owners  of  horses,  even  in  Ireland,  have  no 
tenderness  for  their  own  pockets,  even  if  they  make  no  account  of 
their  own  or  their  friends’  limbs  and  lives.  Kate  Fisher  won  for 
her  owner  between  300/.  and  400/.  on  the  first  day,  but  on  the 
second  day  the  mare,  which  was  worth  at  least  the  sum  she  had 
wron,  was  killed.  At  this  rate,  steeple-chasing  can  hardly  pay 
even  the  winner,  and  only  one  horse  can  win  a  race,  whereas  any 
number  of  horses  may  be  killed  in  running  it.  Really  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Limerick  and  its  vicinity  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
those  public-spirited  gentlemen  who  make  such  heavy  sacrifices 
for  their  amusement.  In  England,  owners  of  racehorses  afford 
great  pleasure  to  the  public,  but  they  mostly  do  it  in  the  hope  of 
winning  money.  In  Ireland,  things  are  so  contrived  that  almost 
everybody  concerned  may  expect  to  lose.  As  the  Northern 
Americans  seem  to  be  very  much  in  want  of  cavalry  -worthy  of  the 
name,  it  is  wonderful  that  some  of  these  neck-or-nothing  riders  do 
not  take  service  with  them.  The  “  ovation  ”  bestowed  on  their 
countryman,  Corcoran,  may  show  them  what  honour  they  might 
expect,  without  incurring  any  more  danger  than  they  do  in  riding 
steeple-chases  at  home.  Perhaps  they  might  persuade  themselves 
that  they  were  going  to  fight  for  a  good  cause  ;  and  if  they  could 
not,  it  is  at  least  as  creditable  to  risk  life  in  a  bad  cause  as  in  no 
cause  at  all. 


TEXTILE  ART  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

N  considering  the  growth  of  better  principles  of  design  in  textile 
art,  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go  through  all  the  classes  into 
which  Section  III.  is  divided  in  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the 
International  Exhibition.  For,  unfortunately,  the  principal  exhi¬ 
bitors  of  the  various  manufactures  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  of 
silk  and  velvet,  and  of  woollen  and  worsted,  and  of  various  mixed 
fabrics,  seem  to  be  content  with  producing  cheap  and  durable 
goods  in  vast  quantities  without  caring  much  for  the  qualities  of 
harmony  of  colour  and  correctness  of  design.  While  no  praise 
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can  be  too  great  for  the  excellence  of  finish,  for  the  strength  and 
substance,  and  all  such  material  properties,  of  most  of  the  British 
textile  fabrics  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  for  the  art  and  taste  displayed  in  their  patterns. 
Nothing  can  be  moxe  wonderful  than  the  gross  results  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery  in  these  manufactures ;  but  cheap¬ 
ness  of  production  through  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical 
processes  scarcely  makes  up  for  poverty  and  unsuitableness  of 
design  and  for  absence  of  artistic  taste  and  skill.  One  may  toil 
round  the  south-east  galleries,  through  the  almost  interminable 
maze  of  shop  fronts  and  glass-cases  which  contain  the  products  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  Belfast  and  Macclesfield,  Leeds  and 
Halifax,  without  finding  many  examples  of  an  honest  attempt  to 
wed  beauty  to  utility.  The  Manchester  prints,  for  instance,  are  as 
dull  in  colour  and  as  vulgar  and  commonplace  in  pattern  as  ever. 
Even  the  chintzes,  which  command  a  higher  price  and  make  a  deli¬ 
berate  pretence  of  art,  are  too  often  failures.  One  of  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  attempts  of  this  class,  by  Clarkson  &  Co.,  of  Preston,  showing 
a  pattern  of  roses  and  vineleaves  which  requires  no  less  than  ninety - 
seven  blocks  to  print  it,  is  simply  confused  and  tawdry.  The  Scotch 
tartans  are  always  a  relief  to  the  eye — such  of  them,  that  is,  as  adhere 
to  the  traditional  combinations  of  hues ;  for  adashof  barbarism  seem3 
to  be  necessary  to  harmony  of  colour,  and  sham  or  modern  tartans 
are  generally  failures.  There  would  seem  to  be  room  for  infinite 
variety7  of  beauty  in  the  patterns  of  linen  and  damask ;  but  we  see 
very  few  attempts  to  improve  on  the  old  fashion.  The  two  most 
conspicuous  exceptions  are  monstrosities  exhibited  by  the  same 
firm,  Messrs.  Dewar  of  Dunfermline.  One  of  these  is  a  “  Crimean 
table-cloth,”  in  which  warlike  emblems  are  combined  with  portraits 
of  the  leading  generals.  The  other  is  for  religious  use  —  a  table¬ 
cloth,  the  pattern  of  which  embraces  various  symbols  and  mono¬ 
grams,  alternating  with  an  open  folio  Bible !  In  silks  we  look  in 
vain,  among  the  beautiful  poplins  of  Dublin  and  Norwich,  the 
ribbons  of  Coventry,  or  the  products  of  the  Macclesfield  looms,  for 
any  special  art-progress.  Positive  colours  are  not  encouraged,  and 
when  they  are  used,  as  in  silk  handkerchiefs  made  especially  for 
the  rustic  market,  or  for  barter  among  savage  tribes,  they  are 
coarse  and  vulgar.  The  “  Lady  Godiva  ”  ribbons,  and  the  legend- 
bearing  book-markers  from  Coventry',  are  (we  are  sorry  to  say)  not 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  One  longs  for  some  purer  taste 
among  the  woollens  of  Leeds  and  Halifax.  From  the  latter  place, 
indeed,  there  are  gay  ponchos,  and  grave  Turkish  praver-carpets, 
intended  for  South  America  and  the  East,  which  are  so  well  made 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  beautiful  originals 
which  they  imitate.  Bradford  deserves  special  mention  for  a 
very'  brilliant  stuff  for  curtains,  as  richly  coloured  and  as  well 
contrasted  as  an  Albanian  scarf.  Huddersfield,  on  the  other  hand, 
perpetrates  a  blanket,  which  is  printed  so  as  to  resemble  a  coverlet 
made  out  of  the  skins  of  beasts  stitched  together.  It  is  curious 
that  so  few  manufacturers  have  thought  of  introducing  borders  or 
lines  of  colour  into  blankets.  Messrs.  Cook,  of  Dewsbury,  indeed, 
multiply  the  usual  streaks  with  which  blankets  are  margined 
without  giving  much  gaiety  or  variety  of  tint.  Some  of  the 
Witney  exhibitors,  however,  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  expediency 
of  introducing  some  pleasantly'  contrasted  coloured  bands. 

There  is  certainly  more  general  improvement  in  the  designs  of 
shawls  than  in  most  other  branches  of  textile  manufacture.  This 
may  be,  perhaps,  because  the  real  Indian  shawls,  which  we  have 
all  now  learnt  to  appreciate  at  their  right  value,  have  set  the  right 
key  —  so  to  say  — both  of  colour  and  pattern.  We  noticed  some 
particularly  good  shawls  from  Paisley ;  and  some  exhibited  by  the 
London  houses  of  Kerr,  Scott,  &  Co.,  and  Locke,  Crosier,  &  Co. 
Muslins,  lace,  and  net  also  seem  to  us  to  be,  in  general,  better 
designed  than  formerly.  Towler  &  Co.  of  Norwich,  exhibit  some 
really  good  muslins ;  and  some  of  the  cheap  lace  from  Nottingham 
is  remarkable  for  simple  and  appropriate  patterns.  Beautiful  lace 
comes  from  Limerick,  though  the  design,  as  a  rule,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Honiton.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  patterns  of 
some  of  the  thread-lace  from  the  lace-making  comities  of  Beds 
and  Bucks.  Mr.  Vicoars  of  Padbury,  in  the  latter  county',  exhibits 
lace  of  a  beautiful  pattern  which  was  designed,  we  are  told,  by  a 
pupil  of  the  Female  School  of  Art.  The  woven  lace  of  Glasgow 
makes  no  pretence,  that  we  can  see,  at  improved  design. 

In  carpets,  again,  we  see  a  very  considerable  improvement.  Of 
course  there  are  still  many  specimens  of  inappropriate  design ;  but 
the  balance  is  the  other  way.  The  worst  English  examples,  in 
respect  of  pattern,  are  some  carpets  exhibited  by  Woodward  & 
Sons,  of  Kidderminster.  This  firm  shows,  for  instance,  a  Brussels 
carpet  designed  to  represent  an  Indian  chintz ;  and,  still  worse,  a 
stair-carpet  which  imitates  a  tesselation  of  fancy  marbles !  But 
there  is  something  still  more  flagrantly  and  ridiculously  bad  than 
these ;  and  that  is,  an  Axminster  Carpet,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Tapling,  the  pattern  of  which  represents  our  Queen  and  Napoleon 
III.,  in  hideous  likenesses,  exchanging  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  ! 
We  noticed  some  very  fair  designs  of  carpets  produced  by'  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Durham.  Messrs.  Lapworth  exhibit  a  notably  bad 
Axminster  carpet,  and  an  equally  good  one,  manufactured  at 
Wilton.  Under  the  well-known  names  of  Jackson  &  Graham 
we  are  surprised  to  see  nothing  deserving  favourable  criticism. 
Other  exhibitors,  such  as  Palmer  Brothers,  of  Kidderminster,  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Stourport,  and  Whitwell  &  Co.,  of  Kendal,  are  eclectic 
in  their  designs,  manufacturing  bad  carpets  as  well  as  good.  But 
from  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock  we  find  nothing  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation.  It  .is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  Messrs.  Filmer,  of 
Berners  Street,  have  had  the  good  taste  to  obtain  their  designs 
for  carpets  from  students  of  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art, 


and  not  less  so  to  find  that  the  designs  themselves  are  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  artists  employed.  One  in  particular  is,  however,  a  literal 
adaptation  of  a  tiled  floor  from  an  illumination  of  the  best  period 
of  medieeval  art.  Upon  the  whole,  we  repeat,  in  colouring  and 
general  character  of  design,  the  carpets,  and  also  the  curtains, 
exhibited  in  1862,  show  cheering  marks  of  progress.  Carpets  and 
hangings,  designed  expressly  in  the  medieeval  style,  and  exhibited 
in  the  Ecclesiological  Court,  are,  of  course,  exceptional.  Of  these, 
Messrs.  Cox  display  some  in  which  the  intention  is  meritorious, 
but  the  success  doubtful.  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Co.  have 
reproduced,  we  might  almost  say,  in  facsimile  of  ancient  work, 
some  coarse  but  skilfully  designed  and  coloured  tapestry  hangings. 
But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  works  of  this  sort  are  the  wall- 
hangings  and  carpets  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  for  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Willis  of  Birmingham.  These  fine  specimens  of  colour 
and  rich  but  suitable  patterns  deserve  very  attentive  study.  From 
these  the  transition  to  embroidery  is  easy.  Certain  ladies,  ex¬ 
hibiting  as  an  “Ecclesiastical  Embroidery  Society',”  and  repre¬ 
sented  by'  Miss  Blencowe,  have  most  deservedly  gained  a  medal 
for  some  altar-hangings  for  Peterborough  Cathedral  and  Clehonger 
Church,  which  show  a  complete  mastery  of  the  old  tapestry  stitch, 
worthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  embroideresses  of  old,  whose  opus 
Anc/licanum  was  famous  throughout  Christendom.  The  design 
and  colouring,  however,  in  these  works  are  more  stiff  and  crude 
than  in  some  splendid  frontals  and  banners,  and  a  funeral  pall, 
partly  embroidered  and  partly  executed  in  applique  fashion,  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Street  for  the  same  firm  Avhich  we  mentioned  above. 
Of  the  eld-fashioned,  gold-lace  embroidery,  effective  but  coarse, 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.  of  London  are,  we  think,  the  only  English 
exhibitors. 

Turning  to  the  Foreign  Courts,  their  display  of  textile  fabrics, 
considered  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  scarcely  so  satisfactory 
as  that  on  the  English  side.  To  take  France  first,  of  course 
the  Gobelins  tapestry  is  sui  generis.  A  finer  specimen  of  this 
manufacture  than  that  full-sized  copy  of  Titian’s  “Assumption” 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The  gradations  of  colour  in  it  are  really 
almost  as  delicate  as  those  produced  by  the  great  master’s  brush. 
But,  after  all,  this  process  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  It  always 
seems  a  misdirection  of  labour  and  ingenuity.  It  would  be  more 
easy,  we  should  think,  to  make  at  once  a  fair  oil-colour  copy  of 
the  original.  Equally  marvellous  in  their  way  are  the  other  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Gobelins  work  here  exhibited.  The  Aubusson  carpets 
are,  as  always,  gaily  and  boldly  patterned  ;  but  wrong  principles 
of  design  could  scarcely  be  better  exemplified  than  in  these  costly 
fabrics.  See,  for  instance,  that  one  in  which  the  pattern,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  is  a  kind  of  trophy  of  game  and  fowling- 
pieces —  an  object  quite  impossible  to  walk  over.  Requillart, 
Roussel,  and  Ohocqueel  are  the  chief  exhibitors  of  Aubusson 
carpets.  Among  the  commoner  carpets,  exhibited  by  M.  Tron- 
chon,  we  saw  nothing  to  admire;  though  he  shows  one  spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  good  curtain-hanging.  The  reform  of  carpet-design, 
which  has  made  such  progress  in  England,  has  not  yet  spread 
beyond  the  Channel;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  from 
Algiers,  as  might  be  expected,  some  excellent  “  Turkey”  carpets,, 
so  to  call  them  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  have  been  furnished  to 
the  French  Court.  In  embroidery,  again,  we  see  no  sign  of  a 
revival  of  the  old  method.  The  church  vestments  exhibited  by 
Dubus  and  by  Seguy,  of  Paris,  are  not  a  whit  better  than  they 
would  have  been  had  Pugin  never  preached  on  that  text.  Them 
is  nothing  in  the  glass-house  at  South  Kensington  to  rival  the  fine 
display  of  ancient  embroidery  in  the  Loan  Exhibition  hard  by  except 
the  frontals,  &c.  already  described  in  the  Ecclesiological  Court. 
But  from  Algiers  we  have  some  good  specimens  of  ^nasGOriental 
embroidery  on  cloth  and  muslin.  The  shawls  and  cachemires 
displayed  in  the  French  Court  are  generally  good  in  design,  notably 
those  by  Boas-Freres,  Duche,  and  Chapusot.  To  these  names  we 
may  add  Planche  and  Chenneviere ;  but  the  latter  exhibitor  must 
bear  the  blame  of  a  novel  and  most  startling  development  of  sham. 
He  has  succeeded  so  well  in  photographing  patterns  of  lace  on 
silk  that  a  cheap  silk  dres3  may  be  made  to  look  as  though 
its  flounces  were  trimmed  with  the  most  costly  lace !  Real 
lace,  Valenciennes,  is  a  French  specialite.  Lecomte  &  Co.  and  M. 
Bouillet  are  represented  by  the  best  and  worst  specimens  respec¬ 
tively.  An  exhibitor,  bearing  an  English  name,  Ferguson  of  Paris, 
shows  what  he  calls  Yah  lace  and  Llama  lace.  AVe  cannot  say 
anything  in  favour  of  the  general  taste  of  the  French  ribbons,  nor 
of  the  designs  for  muslins.  But  in  the  tarlatans,  made  from  the 
patterns  of  M.  Klotz  for  the  London  firm  of  Grant  V  Gask,  we 
see  with  pleasure  a  conscientious  endeavour  to  work  out  true 
principles  of  design.  French  silks  and  velvets  from  Lyons  are  not 
improved  ;  but  many  of  the  printed  cottons  seem  to  ‘us  better  in 
colour  and  pattern  than  the  dingy  “  Hoyles”  from  Manchester. 

Spain,  as  might  be  expected,  sends  splendid  lace.  Fiter  and 
Cabaneras,  both  of  Barcelona,  are  the  foremost  exhibitors.  Some 
gay  trappings  for  horses  and  mules  show  that  a  semi-oriental  taste- 
still  exists  in  the  Peninsula.  Spanish  ecclesiastical  embroidery, 
however,  is  of  the  most  coarse  and  tasteless  description.  The 
textile  fabrics  from  Austria  and  the  Zollverein  are  but  common¬ 
place.  In  Belgium  a  carpet  factory  at  Ingelsmunster  has  hit  upon 
the  unhappy  device  of  taking  for  its  patterns  some  of  the  low-life 
scenes  of  Teniers!  The  Tournay  carpets  are  poor;  and  those 
from  the  Deventer  factory  in  the  Netherlands  are  no  betteiv 
MM.  Andries  and  Wauters,  however,  of  Mechlin,  have  had  the 
courage  to  introduce  some  bright-coloured  borders  into  their 
blankets.  From  Switzerland  we  welcome  excellent  specimens  of 
the  characteristic  machine-embroidered  muslins,  which  are  now  so 
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extensively  used  for  window-curtains  in  England.  The  designs, 
however,  grievously  want  improving.  The  Tbest  seem  to  us  to  be 
those  of  Ehrenzeller  of  St.  Gall.  Steiger  &  Co.  of  Herisau  have 
introduced  coloured  embroidery  with  good  effect ;  but  this 
firm  has  ventured  on  the  abomination  of  representing  in  one 
of  their  curtains  a  distant  prospect  of  an  Alpine  chain.  From 
Russia  we  have  some  decent  printed  cottons;  but  taste  in 
that  empire  is  all  but  stationary,  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  Russian  church  embroidery  is  very  considerable ;  but 
it  is  all  poor.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  see  in  this  and  in 
other  departments  some  symptoms  of  a  feeble  pietistic  school  of 
art,  like  that  of  Dusseldorf,  beginning  to  assert  itself  in  presence  of 
the  almost  immovable  traditions  of  Byzantine  design.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  Court  the  visitors,  oi  iTnaKinropevoi  (as  they  are 
■called  in  the  notices),  will  not  find  much  to  admire  in  the  embroi¬ 
deries  exhibited,  though  the  specimens  are  numerous  enough.  It 
is,  of  course,  superfluous  to  say  that  the  real  Turkey  carpets  are  in 
all  respects  admirable  —  unapproached  as  yet  in  sobriety,  and 
repose,  and  exquisite  harmony  of  colour.  There  are  noble  speci¬ 
mens  here,  imported  by  different  houses.  The  Turkish  muslins 
and  embroideries  rival  the  exquisite  fabrics  in  the  Indian  Court.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  we  remarked  once  before,  European  taste  is  threaten¬ 
ing  to  invade  the  traditional  art  both  of  Hindostan  and  Asia  Minor. 
Finally,  a  very  curious,  though  a  very  ugly  carpet,  will  be  observed 
among  the  treasures  of  Oriental  art  which  have  been  brought 
together  from  China.  It  will  show  that  a  pattern  may  be  correct, 
•as  to  the  general  laws  of  good  design,  and  yet  not  be  successful. 


“  READINGS.” 

HEN  the  so-called  Evangelical  form  of  piety  was  rejoicing 
in  a  vigorous  infancy,  a  meritorious  little  tale  was  published 
■embodying  the  history  of  a  religious  tract.  This  tract,  which  was 
headed  with  the  word  “Eternity,”  printed  in  large  capitals,  fell, 
in  the  course  of  its  migrations,  into  the  hands  of  a  youth  who, 
though  as  yet  unconverted,  was  not  otherwise  ill-disposed.  Greatly 
•struck  with  its  title,  he  was  still  more  deeply  impressed  by  its 
contents,  and,  walking  up  to  his  bookcase,  he  surveyed  the  row  of 
-volumes  lettered  “  Shakspeare,”  “  Tom  Jones,”  “  Don  Quixote,” 
and  so  forth,  exclaiming,  as  he  arrived  at  each  of  them,  “What  has 
-this  to  do  with  eternity?”  The  question,  put  to  himself,  was  of 
course  only  intended  to  receive  a  negative  answer,  and  accordingly 
Shakspeare,  Fielding,  Cervantes,  and  their  associates  were  swept 
from  their  shelves  to  make  way  for  Alleyne's  Alarm,  and  other 
classics  of  the  puritanical  school. 

There  is  something  eminently  respectable  in  consistency,  even 
when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  A 
■“trimmer”  like  Lord  Halifax  was  probably  much  more  service¬ 
able  to  this  country  towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  than  an 
inflexible  nonjuring  bishop;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  any 
work  of  the  ideal  kind,  the  latter  would  make  a  far  more  effective 
figure  than  the  former.  Literary  enthusiasts  execrate  the  memory 
■of  Caliph  Omar,  but  if,  instead  of  destroying  the  whole  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  he  had  made  a  paltry  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  works  of  Silius  Italicus  or  Valerius  Flaccus,  his  name  would 
be  loaded  with  an  amount  of  contempt  which  does  not  attach  to 
it  at  present.  On  the  same  principle,  the  youth  who  put  his 
Shakspeare  into  the  fire  commands  an  esteem  of  which  his  modem 
successor,  who  shrinks  from  a  theatre,  but  goes  with  smug  coun¬ 
tenance  to  hear  a  Shakspearian  reading,  is  wholly  unworthy. 
Something  like  forty  years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  tale  was 
told  of  this  Omar  of  Evangelism,  who  conceived  that  his  conver¬ 
sion  was  incomplete  unless  he  made  a  holocaust  of  the  masterpieces 
of  English  literature,  and  threw  in  a  Spanish  chef  d’ceuvre  as  a 
make-weight ;  but  we  indulge  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  was  a  real 
and  not  a  fictitious  personage,  he  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
green  old  age — that  his  Alleyne's  Alarm  is  now  for  him  a  source, 
not  of  terror,  but  of  comfort — and  that  with  honest  pride  he 
rejoices  in  the  reflection  that  the  Saints  of  the  Georgian  era  were 
not  such  trimmers  and  devil-cheaters  as  those  who  flourish  under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  And  yet  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that,  if  his  doings  had  become  typical  of  the  educated  classes  of 
Englishmen,  the  intellectual  character  of  our  country  would  have 
been  utterly  destroyed ;  whereas,  the  half-going  patrons  of  readings 
and  “entertainments”  represent  a  modification  of  Puritanism 
which  is  unquestionably  wholesome,  and  indicates  a  transition 
towards^  a  state  of  greater  enlightenment  in  the  religious  world. 
Unless'  some  new  obstacle  arises  in  the  shape  of  a  sham  revival, 
the  son  of  the  Islingtonian  who  listens  to  Mr.  Phelps  in  the 
lecture-room  only  will  go  to  Sadler’s  Wells  without  the  slightest 
•qualms  of  conscience.  A  “reading”  is  a  doleful  thing  enough, 
but  still  there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  a  mere  abstinence  from 
theatres  is  acknowledged  by  the  Evangelical  world  as  a  sufficient 
sign  of  conversion  without  the  further  requisition  of  utter  ignorance 
of  the  greatest  British  classics. 

We  must,  then,  be  content,  though  not  altogether  without  re¬ 
luctance,  to  accept  dramatic  “readings”  as  a  disagreeable  neces¬ 
sity.  A  certain  moral  code,  framed  in  direct  opposition  to  every¬ 
thing  like  logical  consistency,  regulates  the  conduct  of  a  large 
■educated  and  semi-educated  class,  and  an  acceptance  of  this  code 
is  preferable  to  a  consignment  of  the  class  in  question  to  the 
intellectual  darkness  of  a  thoroughly  logical  Methodism.  While 
there  are  people  who  will  hear  actors  read  and  will  not  see  them 
act — and  these  people  greatly  influence  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
munity — we  must,  however  grudgingly,  accord  them  the  dreary 


recreation  they  require.  But  in  the  interests  of  anti-boredom  we 
must  protest  that  the  solemn  diversion  is  only  to  be  encouraged 
within  limits  very  sharply  defined.  The  semi-Puritan  may  indeed 
be  amused  where  the  carnal  are  merely  bored,  but  there  is  a 
degree  of  boredom  which,  like  a  touch  of  nature,  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. 

To  prevent  all  possibility  "of  misunderstanding,  let  us  premise, 
in  the  first  place,  that  our  remarks  on  “  readings”  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s  readings  of  his  own  works.  Mr. 
Dickens  is  not  only  a  deservedly  popular  author,  but  he  is  endowed 
with  histrionic  talent  of  no  common  order,  as  he  amply  proved 
years  ago,  when,  at  one  of  the  amateur  performances  which  took 
place  under  his  direction,  he  played  the  principal  part  in  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins’s  Lighthouse  with  a  degree  of  characteristic  force  which 
was  not  attained  by  an  eminent  professional  actor  when  the  piece 
was  subsequently  produced  at  a  regular  theatre.  By  this  peculiar 
talent  he  is  palpably  distinguished  from  those  literary  gentlemen 
who,  without  oratorical  gifts,  seem  merely  to  make  an  exhibition 
of  their  own  faces.  His  impersonation — for  such  it  was  —  of  the 
characters  of  Mr.  Peggoty  and  Micawber  in  David  Copperficld,  and 
his  description  of  the  storm,  well  repaid  the  trouble  of  a  visit  to 
St.  James’s  Hall,  and  really  conveyed  additional  information  as  to 
the  idiosyncracies  already  made  public  through  the  medium  of 
type  and  graver.  Moreover,  his  larger  novels,  while  eminently 
dramatic  in  their  exhibition  of  individual  peculiarities  by  means  of 
dialogue,  are  essentially  undramatic  in  plot,  so  that  they  are  far 
more  adequately  represented  in  his  readings  of  select  portions  than 
in  those  ponderous  dramas  in  which,  by  one  Procrustes  after 
another,  they  were  forced  into  reluctant  compliance  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  stage.  Here,  therefore,  wo  have  not  a  case  in 
which  the  platform  is  received  as  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
theatre,  since  the  former  appears  as  the  more  fitting  arena  of  the 
two. 

It  is  when  works  are  read  which  are  manifestly  written  to  be 
acted,  that  the  operation  of  the  semi-puritanical  code  is  shown  in 
all  its  force.  Everybody  who  listens  to  the  reading  is  perfectly 
aware  that  the  form  in  which  certain  tragedies  and  comedies  are 
presented  to  the  auricular  organs  is  precisely  that  which  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  poet.  Everybody  knows  that  when  Shaks¬ 
peare  put  pen  to  paper  he  did  not  contemplate  the  production  of 
the  so-called  “  Dramatic  Poem  ”  of  which  we  have  such  famous 
specimens  in  the  Faust  of  Gothe,  and  the  Manfred  of  Lord  Byron, 
the  theatrical  representation  of  which  is  foreign  to  their  original 
purpose.  Everybody  knows  that  Shakspeare’s  poetry,  fine  as  it  is, 
was  written  to  be  spoken  by  several  persons,  and  to  be  materially 
assisted  by  a  visible  complicated  action,  which  cannot  be  even 
remotely  imitated  on  the  platform.  Nevertheless,  with  this  know¬ 
ledge  deeply  implanted  in  their  minds,  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  content  to  pay  the  price  of  a  theatrical  stall  to  hear  one  lady 
or  gentleman,  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  unassisted  by  scenic 
decoration,  read  the  very  words  to  which,  without  a  pang  of  con¬ 
science,  they  would  not  listen,  if  uttered  in  the  only  manner 
intended  by  the  author. 

Since  we  must  assume  that  the  licence  which  allows  these 
worthy  folks  to  hear  Shakspeare  read  aloud  in  public  will,  & 
fortiori,  permit  them  to  study  him  at  home,  and  that  they  do  not 
feel  bound,  like  the  pious  youth  who  made  a  razzia  of  his  library, 
to  devote  the  whole  of  their  literary  leisure  to  a  careful  study  of 
Alleyne  and  Bunyan,  we  must  likewise  suppose  that  they  expect 
to  derive  an  amount  of  enjoyment  from  the  lecture-room  which  is 
not  to  be  obtained  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  domiciles. 
Else  why  should  they  submit  to  the  horrors  of  a  December  frost 
and  the  suffocation  of  a  July  crowd  to  acquire  a  familiarity  with 
works  equally  attainable  under  circumstances  of  Sybaritical  com¬ 
fort?  If  some  equivalent  be  not  given  them  for  their  expenditure 
of  time  and  toil,  they  are  manifestly  injured,  and,  as  sufferers  for 
conscience’  sake,  have  fairly  earned  a  little  coronet  of  martyrdom 
which  they  have  by  no  means  coveted.  The  best  possible  equiva¬ 
lent  is  afforded  when  the  “reader”  of  the  evening  is  a  professional 
actor,  who  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  on  the  stage.  The 
epicures  of  perfectly  harmless  recreation  have  been  told  by  their 
more  worldly  kinsfolk  of  the  wonders  achieved  by  this  illustrious 
gentleman  as  Hamlet,  and  by  that  accomplished  lady  as  the  wife 
of  Macbeth ;  and  though  they  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
superior  sanctity,  they  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  has  cost  them  a 
slight  sacrifice.  Suddenly,  the  welcome  news  arrives  that  those 
lights  of  the  age,  who  have  hitherto  sli-one  on  the  profane  multi¬ 
tude  alone,  through  the  ungodly  atmosphere  of  a  theatre,  will  at 
last  twinkle  on  the  elect  who  confine  their  patronage  to  the  hall 
and  the  institute.  Rejoiced  at  the  glad  tidings,  the  tender  of 
conscience  go  to  hear  the  celebrated  actor,  and  are  at  least  made 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  elocutionary  merits  to  be  able  to 
tell  their  less  scrupulous  friends  that  they  also  have  seen  the  great 
Mr.  Roscius,  and  can  fully  appreciate  his  high  qualifications. 
Firmly  grounded  too  in  their  belief  that  acting  is  wicked,  wliilo 
reading  is  harmless,  they  may  justifiably  Loast  to  themselves  that, 
by  encouraging  the  duller  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment,  they 
are  inviting  the  members  of  an  unholy  profession  to  quit  the  broad 
road  of  vice  for  the  narrow  path  of  innocence.  If  thej’’  wish  to 
back  up  their  moral  reasoning  with  a  plausible  resthetical  argu¬ 
ment,  they  may  even  contend  that  a  play  is  better  represented  on 
a  platform  than  on  a  stage,  inasmuch  as  a  company  of  actors 
necessarily  comprises  a  certain  number  of  sticks,  whereas  the  un¬ 
assisted  reader  is  a  first-rate  man,  who  does  full  justice  to  every 
part.  As  reading,  however  good,  can  never  be  an  equivalent  for 
visible  action,  especially  in  works  of  the  Shakspearipn  school, 
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this  theory  is  utterly  fallacious.  Nevertheless,  for  those  who 
argue  for  the  sake  of  victory,  not  of  truth,  it  will  do  exceedingly 
well. 

Having  arrived  thus  at  the  conviction  that  the  eminent  actor 
who  becomes  a  reader  is  capable  of  affording  enjoyment  to  a  large 
number  of  estimable  persons  who,  without  his  assistance,  would 
probably  remain  ignorant  of  every  species  of  elocution  save  that  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  religious  platform,  we  draw  the  legitimate 
inference  that  readings  by  celebrated  artists  are  in  every  way 
worthy  of  encouragement.  Under  this  category  come  the  readings 
of  Miss  Glyn  (now  the  undisputed  head  of  the  semi-histrionic 
profession),  of  Mr.  Phelps,  and  of  Mr.  Creswick ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  who  has  already  given  a 
reading  or  two  in  the  country,  were  to  repeat  the  experiment 
in  London,  he  would  attract  a  vast  multitude  of  admirers.  But 
when  persons  equally  unknown  to  the  godly  and  the  profane 
thrust  themselves  before  the  public,  and,  with  just  that  proficiency 
in  elocution  which  is  shown  by  eveiy  one  of  the  schoolboys  at  an 
annual  recitation,  undertake  to  give  readings  at  prices  as  high  as 
those  which  command  admission  to  a  theatre,  the  time  to  exclaim 
Ohe,  jam  satis!  has  arrived.  Here  saint  and  sinner  have  one 
common  cause.  The  Evangelical  dry-salter  who  would  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  but  dare  not  enter  a  theatre,  may  be 
curious  to  see  the  eminent  tragedian  on  the  platform,  but  he  can 
be  no  more  anxious  than  the  most  hardened  roue  about  town  to 
ascertain  how  Hamlet  is  read  by  the  obscure  Brown  of  Birmingham, 
or  the  unknown  Higginbotham  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  cruelty 
to  invite  him  to  part  with  his  honestly  earned  money,  to  leave  his 
comfortable  fire-side,  to  wear  out  his  good  shoe  leather,  for  the 
sake  of  witnessing  an  entertainment  that  could  as  well  be  afforded 
by  any  one  of  his  hopeful  sons  who  has  made  the  least  progress  in 
his  useful  studies  at  Salem  House  Academy.  Perhaps  Brown  is 
gifted  with  a  terribly  strong  memory,  and  recites  you  whole 
cantos  of  Spenser  without  book;  but  what  is  that  to  our  dry- 
salter  ?  The  fact  that  a  man  is  gifted  with  extraordinary  mnemonic 
owers  cannot  possibly  be  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  any  one 
ut  himself  and  his  creditors.  To  his  friends  the  endowment  may 
be  a  cause  of  positive  annoyance.  It  is  recorded  of  Cyrus  that  he 
could  repeat  the  name  of  every  man  in  his  great  army  ;  but  how 
stupendous  must  have  been  the  bore  if  he  frequently  indulged  his 
generals  with  a  display  of  the  accomplishment !  After  the  sixth 
infliction,  they  would  certainly  have  called  to  mind  that  grand 
constitutional  principle  of  Oriental  monarchy  according  to  which 
it  is  indeed  an  absolute  despotism,  but  tempered  by  assassination. 
Let  us  imagine  that  the  primitive  saint  of  forty  years  ago,  while 
deep  in  the  perusal  of  his  Alleyne,  received  a  visit  from  an  utter 
stranger,  who,  taking  the  pious  volume  out  of  his  hand,  seated 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  and  offered  to  read  aloud  in  consideration 
of  half-a-crown.  How  would  the  intruder  have  been  welcomed  P 
Unquestionably  the  saint  would  have  replied  with  all  courtesy, 
“  Thank  ye  for  the  generous  offer,  but  I’ll  read  Alleyne  myself, 
and  keep  the  half-crown  in  my  pocket.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  intrinsic  repulsiveness  of 
readings  by  obscure  persons  has  at  last  been  discovered.  A  few 
months  since,  the  series  of  aspirants  anxious  to  reach  the  pinnacle 
of  fame  by  the  easiest  possible  route  threatened  to  become  inter¬ 
minable  ;  but  now,  even  the  centripetal  force  of  the  Exhibition, 
which  indirectly  causes  “sights”  to  spring  up  in  every  corner  of 
the  town,  fails  to  increase  the  number  of  “readers.”  As  for  the 
“entertainments,”  with  which  “readings”  are  by  no  means  to  be 
confounded,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  they  are  becoming 
so  decidedly  dramatic  in  form,  that  it  will  soon  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  comedietta  and  the  vaudeville.  Almost 
the  only  representative  of  the  purely  vocal  and  narrative  school  is 
a  novice  named  Arthur  Sketclily,  who  has  made  a  favourable 
impression  as  a  sort  of  untravelled  Albert  Smith. 


ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVEXT  GARDEN. 

MONG  the  many  ingenious  contrivances  for  swelling  the 
receipts  of  the  Bazaar  at  Kensington,  it  is  singular  that 
some  audacious  Commissioners  have  not  hit  upon  a  plan  for  divert¬ 
ing  into  their  coffers  some  portion  of  the  gains  which  the  theatrical 
managers  are  now  reaping  from  the  crowds  of  country  visitors  who 
nightly  fill  their  theatres.  Some  such  scheme  ought  surely  to  have 
found  a  place  among  the  other  indirect  taxes  upon  our  luncheons, 
umbrellas,  and  other  small  conveniences,  which  are  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  guarantors.  The  regular  Londoner,  too, 
who  is  unlucky  enough  to  be  obliged,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
to  be  in  town,  would  not  eye  the  notion  with  any  great  disfavour. 
Owing  to  the  simplicity  with  which  the  country  folks  and  foreign 
visitors  fill  our  theatres,  whatever  be  the  entertainment  provided, 
the  “talented  lessees”  are  playing  nothing  but  pieces  which 
should,  in  the  ordinary  course  ot  things,  have  long  ago  given  up  their 
theatrical  existence ;  and  we  cannot  enter  a  theatre  without  seeing 
an  announcement,  in  the  largest  characters  the  printer’s  art  can 
turn  out,  that  the  pieces  provided  for  our  amusement  are  now  in 
the  two  or  three  hundredth  night  of  their  too  successful  career. 
And  although  we  may  rejoice  that  the  present  piece  of  good  for¬ 
tune  has  befallen  the  managers  —  to  whom,  perhaps,  as  a  class, 
fortune  is  not  generally  very  kind  —  yet  the  Rochefoucauld 
maxim,  that  there  is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends 
not  altogether  displeasing,  might  induce  us  to  view  with  a  grim 
satisfaction  an  attempt  to  make  them  pay  some  slight  penalty 


for  filling  their  houses  by  means  of  pieces  which  no  Londoner 
can  possibly  care  to  see. 

Undeterred,  however,  by  any  such  design  which  might  be 
hatching  in  the  brains  of  the  Commissioners,  and  anxious  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  golden  shower  which  just  now  is  enriching  the 
theatrical  world,  the  managers  of  the  English  Opera  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  usual  date  of  their  season  by  nearly  two  months.  These 
two  months,  however,  they  have  devoted,  with  natural,  if  not 
laudable  economy,  to  their  stock  operas,  and  they  propose,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  produce  any  novelties  they  have  in  store  during  their  regular 
season,  when  the  present  excitement  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
London  has  subsided  into  its  ordinary  habits  and  pleasures.  The 
company  is,  except  in  one  particular — and  that,  unluckily,  a  very 
important  one — very  strong,  and  will  enable  the  management  to 
play  any  operas  they  may  wish  to  produce  in  an  efficient 
manner.  Besides  Miss  Pyne,  we  have,  as  soprani,  Mdlle.  Parepa, 
and  a  debutante,  Miss  Sara  Dobson,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently;  while  that  very  useful  and  agreeable  singer,  Miss 
Thirlwall,  undertakes  the  minor  characters.  Madame  Laura 
Baxter,  very  well  known  in  the  concert-room,  but  who  has  not 
before  appeared  on  the  stage,  is  the  contralto.  Mr.  Weiss  has 
been  added  to  the  basses,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Santley  and 
Mr.  Corri,  as  last  season.  Among  the  tenors  Mr.  Haigli  has 
given  place  to  Mr.  George  Perren — a  change  we  cannot  think 
for  the  better.  In  fact,  the  company  is  sadly  in  want  of  a  first-rate 
tenor.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  no  longer 
capable  of  supporting  the  principal  part  in  an  opera.  His  intona¬ 
tion  is  now  often  very  sadly  at  fault,  and  time  has  not  improved 
his  method  of  producing  his  voice,  never  entirely  satisfactory.  If 
he  would  confine  himself  to  parts  of  a  humorous  or  eccentric 
character,  which  do  not  demand  much  sustained  singing,  he  might 
still  do  good  service  to  the  English  Opera,  but  he  is  only  courting 
unfavourable  criticism  by  persisting  in  occupying  the  principal 
tenor  part  in  every  opera  that  is  produced.  Mr.  George  Perren 
has  not  sufficient  voice  for  so  large  a  house  as  Covent  Garden,  and 
his  ideas  of  acting  carry  us  back  to  the  old  days  when  the  action 
and  singing  in  an  opera  were  done  by  separate  performers.  He 
sadly  wants  a  double  for  the  dramatic  portions  of  his  parts.  It  is 
with  every  wish  for  the  success  of  the  English  Opera  that  we 
make  these  remarks,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  managers  are 
perilling  their  reputation  by  allowing  so  important  an  element  in 
an  operatic  company  to  be  so  inadequately  provided  for. 

From  this  company  we  have  had,  for  the  last  month,  The  Lihj 
of  Killarney,  Dinorah,  The  Rose  of  Castille,  The  Crown  Diamonds , 
and  Maritana,  with  Miss  Pyne  and  Mdlle.  Parepa  in  the 
principal  character ;  and  Lurline,  and  recently  The  Sonnambula, 
have  been  given  to  introduce  Miss  Sara  Dobson.  Although  new 
to  a  London  audience,  Miss  Dobson  is  by  no  means  a  novice  to  the 
stage,  as  for  the  last  year  she  has  been  singing  at  Turin,  and  pre¬ 
viously  had  made  an  essay  in  the  North  of  England  as  Amina  in 
The  Sonnambula.  We  believe  Miss  Dobson  brings  with  her  a 
considerable  reputation  from  Italy ;  but  so  many  Italian  swans 
turn  out  to  be  little  better  than  British  geese  when  they  are 
heard  in  London,  that  a  reputation  must  rest  upon  some  more  solid 
foundation  than  the  fickle  enthusiasm  of  an  Italian  audience,  if  it 
is  to  be  maintained  in  this  country.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  without  endorsing  quite  all  the  encomiums  of  her  foreign 
friends,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  welcoming  Miss  Dobson  as  a 
decided  acquisition  to  our  operatic  stage.  She  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  commencing  her  musical  training  under  one  of  our  best 
singers,  Mrs.  Wood,  who  as  Miss  Paton  was  the  original  Reizia  in 
Weber’s  Obcron;  and  of  whom,  after  hearing  her  at  rehearsal,  the 
composer,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  said  he  could  not  understand  why 
English  singers  were  so  much  abused,  as  she  had  an  excellent 
voice,  and  sang  with  a  good  method.  This  lady  was  also  the 
instructress  of  Miss  Pilling,  who  made  so  favourable  an  impression 
at  Covent  Garden  about  three  years  ago.  Mrs.  Wood  has 
succeeded  in  developing  a  very  sweet  clear  voice  in  Miss 
Dobson,  which  is  produced  without  effort,  and  without  that 
detestable  tremolo  the  vice  of  nearly  all  modern  singers  — 
against  which  we  have  so  often  protested.  Her  powers  of 
execution  are  very  considerable  ;  but  she  must  not  imagine  that 
they  are  yet  complete,  and  do  not  require  any  further  atten¬ 
tion.  Amina,  in  The  Sonnambula,  affords  a  better  opportunity  for 
testing  the  accuracy  and  brilliancy  of  her  passages  than  does  Lur- 
line  ;  and  in  the  quick  movement  of  “  My  dear  Companions,”  the 
chromatic  passages  were  unsteady,  and  wanted  clearness.  The 
rondo  finale  was,  however,  very  well  given.  Both  the  opening 
song  in  Lurline,  “  Flow  on,  flow  on,  oh  silver  Rhine  !  ”  and  the 
well-known  “  Gentle  Spirit,”  exhibited  Miss  Dobson’s  power  of 
interpreting  pathetic  passages  in  a  very  favourable  light ;  and  we 
believe,  from  her  rendering  of  these  passages,  that  she  has  the 
power  of  imparting  the  proper  tone  to  her  voice  for  different  styles 
of  music.  In  the  concerted  pieces,  however,  we  confess  to  feeling- 
disappointed  with  the  effect  Miss  Dobson  produced.  In  the 
unaccompanied  quartett  in  Lurline,  and  the  celebrated  bed-room 
quintett  in  The  Sonnambida,  the  leading  part  did  not  come  out 
■with  the  clearness  and  decision  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
pieces.  Miss  Dobson’s  voice  seems  strong  enough  to  prevent  our 
assigning  want  of  power  as  the  cause,  and  we  trust  that  she  does 
not  reserve  herself  entirely  for  solo  display.  As  an  actress, 
she  has  everything  to  learn,  but,  fortunately,  nothing  to 
unlearn.  She  is  free  from  any  mannerism  or  stage  tricks ; 
but  then  she  is  also  free  from  any  notion  of  presenting  the 
dramatic  features  of  a  part,  or  of  individualizing  the  character 
she  plays.  Had  we  only  seen  her  in  Lurline ,  we  might  have 
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attributed  this  shortcoming1  to  the  character  of  the  heroine  of 
that  most  Fitzballian  drama,  and  of  which  not  even  a  Malibran 
or  a  Grisi  could,  we  are  sure,  make  anything;  but  Miss 
Dobson’s  performance  of  Amina  was  equally  destitute  of  anything 
like  dramatic  vigour.  Remembering  as  we  do  how — as  in  the  case 
of  Madame  Bosio,  and  the  manageress  of  the  English  Opera 
herself — several  singers,  originally  almost  ridiculous  as  actresses, 
have  forced  themselves  to  become,  if  not  great  dramatic  artists,  at 
all  events  satisfactory  representatives  of  the  characters  they  have 
undertaken,  we  do  not  despair  of  much  improvement  from  Miss 
Dobson  in  this  particular.  In  characters  demanding  great  force, 
or  considerable  vivacity,  she  may  perhaps  never  fully  succeed ;  but 
in  parts  of  gentle  pathos,  or  requiring  only  a  quiet  ladylike  de¬ 
meanour,  she  may,  we  think,  if  she  chooses,  win  the  favour  of  the 
public.  As  a  singer,  both  with  respect  to  voice  and  execution,  we 
think  she  is  very  far  superior  to  the  ladies  who  last  year  and  the 
season  before  divided  with  Miss  Pyne  the  post  of  principal  soprano. 
Mr.  Santley  sang  the  music  of  the  Count  in  The  Sonnambula,  we 
believe  for  the  first  time  in  London,  and  was  most  admirable. 
There  is,  however,  a  something  of  delicacy  still  wanted  to  make 
his  singing  absolute  perfection.  Madame  Laura  Baxter  has 
appeared  in  Dinorah,  in  the  part  of  the  Goatherd ;  and  also  in 
Lurline.  We  cannot  say  she  shows  any  very  striking  talent  as  a 
dramatic  artist,  although  her  fine  voice  and  good  style  of  singing 
are  heard  with  pleasure,  occasionally  somewhat  marred  by  a  ten¬ 
dency  she  has  to  sing  slightly  flat.  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  still  pre¬ 
sides  over  a  very  excellent  b&nd,  whose  playing  is  excellent;  but 
we  fear  the  chorus  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hard  work  it  has 
undergone  during  the  past  season,  as  it  appeared  to  be  wanting  in 
tone  and  also  to  be  singing  coarsely. 

i  There  has  been  no  special  announcement  of  the  novelties  which 
may  be  expected  during  the  winter  months,  but  we  believe  operas  by 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Macfarren  will  be  among  the  earliest.  With 
three  good  soprano  voices,  and  such  basses  as  Mr.  Santley  and  Mr. 
Weiss,  we  think  a  translation  of  Mozart’s  Nozze  di  Figaro  would  be 
highly  attractive,  especially  as  it  depends  so  little  upon  the  tenor 
(the  weak  point  of  the  company,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out)  for 
its  success.  When  we  remember  what  pleasure  the  revival  of  this 
opera  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  gave  during  the  past  season,  with 
Miss  Pyne  and  Mr.  Santley  in  the  principal  characters,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  scheme  would  be  worth  trying  ;  but  the  mysteries 
of  management  are  inscrutable  and  its  ways  past  finding  out,  and 
the  old  theory  that  the  public  only  cares  for  English  Opera  when 
served  up  in  the  ballad  style  still  lingers,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said, 
and  said  truly,  of  our  advanced  musical  tastes. 


REVIEWS. 


DR.  BOLLINGER.* 

WO  works  by  Dr.  Dollinger  of  Munich,  probably  the  most 
learned  and  candid  of  modern  Ultramontane  divines,  have 
recently  been  translated  into  English.  In  one  of  them,  The  Gentile 
and  the  Jexo,  he  describes  the  world  as  it  was,  intellectually  and 
morally,  before  Christianity,  and  the  condition  of  society  which 
required  Christianity  as  a  remedy,  and  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
In  the  other,  The  Church  and  the  Churches,  he  describes  the  world 
as  it  is,  in  respect  of  religion  and  the  kindred  points  of  philoso¬ 
phical  tendencies,  moral  elevation,  and  social  success,  now  that 
Christianity  has  been  at  work  for  eighteen  centuries.  The  two 
works  are  entirely  different  in  their  structure  and  plan.  One  is 
a  work  of  pure  learning,  a  scientific  investigation  of  a  large  question 
belonging  to  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  the 
history  of  human  thought.  The  other  is  a  livre  d' occasion, 
an  overgrown  pamphlet  on  the  prominent  subject  of  the  day — 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  what  ought  to  be  thought 
and  done  about  it.  The  two  works  are  entirely  unconnected,  and 
in  different  lines  of  writing ;  and  one  probably  was  not  thought  of 
when  the  other  was  written.  The  fears  and  hostilities  and  parti¬ 
sanships  of  the  day  are  in  the  one — they  have  no  place  in  the 
other.  But  the  reader  who  has  the  two  works  brought  before 
him  at  once  is  struck  with  the  fact,  that  in  both  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  human  society  is  exhibited  and  strongly  dwelt  upon. 
In  one,  the  most  favoured  and  hopeful  portions  of  mankind  are 
represented  as  going  astray  in  endless  confusion  of  opinion  and 
moral  conviction,  losing  every  clue  to  truth,  and  sinking  at  every 
step  lower  in  degradation  and  corruption.  The  representation  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  Christianity, 
and  its  remedial  influences.  But  in  the  second  work,  the  writer 
exhibits  society,  also  in  the  most  elevated  and  advanced  portions 
of  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  last  stage  to  which  it  has  reached 
under  the  power  of  Christianity ;  and  the  picture,  as  he  paints 
it,  is  the  same.  He  exhibits  it — the  world  of  civilization, 
of  thought,  of  freedom,  of  moral  growth  and  effort — as  torn 
to  pieces  by  bewildering  debates,  obstinately  rejecting  truth 
and  light,  desperately  struggling  after  an  unattainable  im¬ 
provement,  going  farther  and  farther  astray,  and  century  after 
century,  and  even  year  by  year,  losing  more  and  more  of  the 

*  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew ;  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christianity. 
By  J.  J.  Dollinger ;  translated  by  N.  Darnell,  late  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Longman  &  Co.  1862. 

The  Church  and  the  Churches.  By  Dr.  Dollinger ;  translated  by  W.  B. 
M‘Cabe.  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1862. 


wisdom,  the  morality,  the  stability,  and  certainty  which  were  once 
possessed.  Modern  Christendom  presents  to  his  eye  the  same  spec¬ 
tacle  of  complicated  mistakes,  irretrievable  failure,  melancholy 
miscarriage  even  of  honest  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  which  he 
describes  in  the  heathen  world  as  making  Christianity  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  society  from  perishing.  Of  course  it  need  not 
be  said  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  he  sees  a  bright 
exception  and  contrast  to  all  this.  But  no  Roman  Catholic,  though 
he  try  ever  so  hard,  and  much  less  one  like  Dr.  Dollinger,  can 
really  exclude  from  Christendom  all  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  it  is  the  most  intellectually  active, 
the  most  energetic  and  serious  races — those  most  ready  to  mend 
what  is  wrong,  and  try  after  what  is  better,  those  most  alive 
to  moral  appeals  and  responsibility  —  which  contribute  most 
materials  to  Dr.  Dollinger’s  picture  of  confusion,  shortcomings, 
and  decay. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  a  Roman  Catholic  divine 
liking  to  use  the  weapon  which  Bossuet  showed  to  be  such  an 
effective  engine  of  controversy,  even  though  he  may  not  wield 
it  with  Bossuet’s  skill.  It  is  quite  fair  of  him  to  hunt  through 
all  its  windings,  with  keen  and  discriminating  zest,  the  endless 
development  of  German  theology,  and  all  its  doublings,  and  deflec¬ 
tions,  and  transformations,  and  revivals,  since  the  invention  of  the 
great  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church.  Pie  may  lawfully 
make  merry  with  the  odd  features  which  English  Christianity, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  the  sects,  must  present  to  a  foreigner,  a 
German,  and  a  learned  dogmatist.  He  may  be  excused  for  making 
the  most  of  the  abundant  anomalies  of  theory,  position,  and  orga¬ 
nization  to  be  found  in  the  English  Church,  and  for  quoting1, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  generally  expressed  -with  much  more  point 
and  in  more  telling  sarcasms  than  are  attainable  by  a  German,  our 
own  unsparing  criticisms  on  our  own  ways.  His  picture  of  religion, 
at  least  in  England,  is  carefully  elaborated,  and  is  probably  not 
more  inaccurate  than  the  average  of  such  general  descriptions 
which  a  man  makes  by  picking  out  of  a  great  number  of  books  the 
points  which  fall  in  with  his  preconceived  notions.  We  do  not 
recognise  it  as  true  or  like,  but  it  contains  a  certain  number  of 
true  things,  more  or  less  understood.  A  foreigner,  setting  to  work 
to  criticize  England,  must  find  himself  in  an  embarras  cle  richesscs , 
with  our  periodical  press  before  him ;  and  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to 
work  his  mine — if  he  selects  one  trait  from  a  leading  article  of  the 
Times,  and  another  from  a  leading  article  of  the  Union,  and 
combines  them  to  form  an  ideal  picture  —  if  he  appeals  to  our¬ 
selves  about  the  pleasantness  of  feeling  oneself  right  and  every¬ 
body  else  wrong,  or  about  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  view  that  he  need  do 
nothing  more  for  his  soul  than  sing  hymns  and  sleep,  and  to  the 
stern  sneer  of  the  austere  Ecclesiastic  about  Anglican  clergymen, 
that  “  perhaps  no  men  in  any  other  profession  under  the  sun  spend 
so  much  time  with  their  wives  and  children  — ”  we  have  no  right  to 
complain,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  limner’s  power  to  produce 
a  portrait  that  is  anything  like  real  life.  It  is  pardonable  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  divine  —  especially  at  a  moment  like  this,  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy  seem  low  —  and  in  a  writer  of  Dr. 
Dollinger’s  candour,  who  has  several  admissions  to  make  against 
his  own  cause,  to  revel  in  the  plentiful  confessions,  on  the  part 
of  his  adversaries,  of  inconsistency  and  defeat,  and  to  ride  in  easy 
triumph  through  the  whole  series  of  Protestant  perplexities  and 
mutual  fault-finding.  Nevertheless,  a  writer  so  familiar  as  he  is 
with  the  history  of  mankind  and  of  the  Church  might  be  expected 
to  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  more  he  urges  the  hopeless 
confusions  and  failures  of  religious  effort  in  modern  Christendom,  the 
more  he  is  bringing  modern  Christendom  to  a  likeness  to  that 
condition  of  things  from  which  he  alleges  that  Christianity  was 
necessary  to  deliver  society.  Christendom,  as  we  said,  is  painted  in 
his  controversial  pamphlet,  pretty  nearly  as  he  paints  heathenism  in 
his  history.  If  so,  how  has  Christianity  been  the  remedy,  which  he 
believes  it  to  have  been,  to  the  distractions  and  despondency  of 
the  heathen  world  set  forth  by  him  in  such  detail  as  a  contrast  to 
Christianity  ?  To  say  that  Christianity  and  its  remedial  in¬ 
fluences  are  concentrated  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  simply  to  give 
up  the  question;  for  it  is  just  where  these  difficulties  most  exist, 
that  the  Roman  Church  fails,  and  has  least  power  and  least  hope. 
Dr.  Dollinger,  at  least,  Ultramontane  as  he  is,  may  be  supposed 
to  understand  that  it  would  be  a  poor  triumph  over  Protestantism 
which  involved  the  consequence  that  Christianity,  in  its  power  to 
raise  and  guide  society  in  its  highest  forms,  has  been  a  failure. 
Yet  a  failure  it  has  been,  if  the  Roman  Church  is  its  only  legiti¬ 
mate  representative  —  if  the  faults  and  practical  shortcomings  of 
the  Roman  Church  (not  to  assume  any  other  errors  in  it) 
are  entirely  pardonable  and  of  light  account,  and  the  excellences 
developed  in  the  non-Roman  parts  of  Christendom  are,  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  of  no  weight,  and  controversially 
irrelevant. 

The  world  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  out  of  joint;  but  the  real 
question,  whether  it  is  so  because  it  is  not  Roman  Catholic,  or 
whether  it  would  be  set  right  by  becoming  Roman  Catholic,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  fully  dealt  with  by  D11.  Dollinger.  A  Roman 
Catholic  champion,  however,  is  bound  to  assume  the  unalterable 
perfection  of  the  Church,  and  to  find  this  unalterable  perfection  in 
the  communion  which  obeys  the  Pope.  Other  people  may  be  at 
liberty  to  form  their  views  of  history  according  as  facts  have  run 
their  course.  He  can  only  write  history  a  priori,  and  must  per¬ 
suade  himself  somehow  that  facts  have  corresponded  to  his  assump¬ 
tions.  But,  making  allowance  for  Dr.  Dollinger’s  being  bound  to 
see  an  ideal  perfection  in  the  Papal  monarchy  and  unity  which, 
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to  all  but  Roman  Catholics,  seems  contradicted  by  every  fact  in 
history,  and  by  the  conditions  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  by  the 
Bible,  we  find  in  him  a  readiness  to  see  things  as  they  are,  which 
is  not  often  met  with  in  his  French  and  English  brethren.  He  is 
not  nearly  so  logical,  so  epigrammatic,  so  forcible  in  putting  his 
case ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  understands  better  what  knowledge 
is,  and  has  something  of  the  modesty  and  temperateness  of 
knowledge.  It  is  a  contrast  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
lately,  to  hear  a  stout  Ultramontane  warning  his  friends  against 
abusing  Luther,  and  not  only  admitting  that  the  Reformation 
was  full}’'  provoked,  that  it  sprang  from  the  better  qualities  of  the 
German  people,  and  that  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  in 
purifying  and  elevating  life  and  thought,  but  that  “the  rust  of 
abuses  and  of  a  mechanical  superstition  is  always  forming  afresh 
in  the  Church,”  and  needs  a  periodical  outbreak  of  the 
reforming  spirit.  It  is  well  known  that  he  takes  a  middle 
position  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power ; 
and  it  is  highly  characteristic  that  he  cannot  say  what 
he  has  to  say  about  it  without  writing  a  thick  octavo  volume, 
embracing  a  minute  survey  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  other 
diverging  forms  and  organizations  of  Christianity.  Ilis  views  on 
the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Papacy  are  of  importance  more 
for  the  admissions  which  he  makes  than  for  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  comes.  He  does  not,  like  Passaglia,  give  up  the  idea  of  the 
Temporal  Power ;  on  the  contrary,  he  considers  it  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  Pope’s  independence ;  and  though  he  thinks  that 
the  Pope  will  very  likely  be  turned  out  of  Rome,  yet  he  is  con¬ 
fident  that,  somewhere  or  other,  a  Delos  will  rise  from  the  sea  to 
support  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But,  though  he  stands  up  for  the 
reforming  intentions  of  Pius  IX.  ever  since  the  return  from  Gaeta, 
he  shows  at  large  that  the  Papal  States  have  been  so  abominably 
misgoverned  that  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  the  result  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  that  the  present  system  of  government 
should  be  overthrown,  at  whatever  apparent  cost  to  the  Papal 
Court  and  Government.  The  interruption,  he  hopes  and  thinks, 
will  be  only  temporary;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  fully 
deserved,  and  must  be  accepted  as  a  chastisement.  The  faults  of 
the  Roman  Government,  he  maintains,  though  deep,  are  accidental, 
and  recent.  The  main  evil  —  the  employment  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
men  in  the  position  of  ecclesiastics,  in  the  secular  business  of  the 
Government  —  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  combination  of  a  clerical  “civil  service”  with  a  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  bureaucracy  after  the  French  model  is  not  more  than 
forty-five  years  old,  and  was  the  mistaken  device  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  evils  of  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  much  older  than  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  that  it  was 
before  his  time  that  the  friendly  biographer  of  Pius  VI.  observed 
that,  “with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  the  country  beyond  all  others 
worst  governed  was  that  of  the  Papal  States.”  According  to 
Dr.  Dollinger’s  own  showing,  the  great  misfortune  has  always 
been,  that,  while  the  Popes  always  had  the  best  and  noblest 
intentions,  somehow  or  another  there  were  always  at  hand  agents 
and  subordinates  to  baffle  them ;  and  so  uniform  an  effect  seems 
to  imply  a  uniform  and  overruling  tendency  to  go  continually 
wrong.  The  unreserved  and  unsparing  way  in  which  he  lays 
■open  the  hopeless  tangle  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  Pope’s 
Government  have  fallen,  is  more  telling  than  the  assurances  of 
better  things  to  come  with  which  he  endeavours  to  remove  the 
natural  impressions  produced  by  the  picture  of  a  rule  as  weak  as  it 
is  pernicious. 

Dr.  Dollinger,  who  thinks  that  the  Catholic  world  has  no  right 
to  require  of  the  Romans  to  submit  to  be  ill-governed  for  its  own 
convenience,  manifestly  anticipates,  in  the  case  of  the  present  Papal 
Government,  the  natural  and  usual  results  of  ill  government.  But 
he  seems  also  to  look  forward  to  great  benefits  to  the  Papacy  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  from  Rome.  He  expects  that  a  great 
reform  in  its  internal  organization  will  be  the  fruit  of  its  disasters, 
and  that  it  will  rise,  braced  and  tempered  afresh,  from  the  keen 
touch  of  misfortune.  He  invites  the  Pope  and  the  Papal  Court 
into  Germany,  to  see  how  Catholicism  sustains  itself  in  a  land  of 
free  thought;  and  as  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  after  a  time  the 
Italian  Kingdom  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  that  Rome  and  Italy  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  Pope  back  again,  he  looks  forward  to 
the  bright  prospect  offered  by  the  Pope's  return  to  an  entirely 
altered  position,  where  the  old  traditions  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
government  will  have  been  broken,  and  the  ground  will  be  cleared 
tor  him  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  more  suitable  order  of  things, 
in  which  the  administration  shall  be  entirely  secular.  That  the 
Romans,  if  the  Pope  is  turned  out,  may  wish  him  back  again, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  events  he  may,  some  time  or  other,  be 
brought  back,  cannot  be  thought  improbable.  But  a  view 
which  rests .  on  the  likelihood  of  a  serious  and  radical  change 
in  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  Papal  Court  is  too  unreal  for 
any  one  to  accept  who  is  not  urged  to  do  so  by  his  hopes  and 
wishes.  The  Papacy  has  strong  roots,  and  even  now,  perhaps, 
has  a  better  game  than  it  appears  to  have ;  but  what  single  sign 
or  feature  can  be  pointed  out  in  our  long  experience  of  it,  old  and 
new,  to  authorize  any  one  to  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  admitting 
in  its  system  large  and  real  reforms  ?  It  is,  we  think,  pre¬ 
mature  to  talk  of  it  yet  as  doomed ;  but  it  is  chimerical  to  expect 
to  see  it,  either  by  favourable  circumstances,  or  bv  great  trials  and 
disasters,  much  improved  from  what  it  has  been  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  Dr.  Dollinger  fails  to  give  us  any  reasons  for  thinking  so, 
except  fine-sounding,  words ;  and  the  ordinary  defenders  of  the 
Pope  would  reject  with  the  utmost  scorn  the  supposition  that  im¬ 
provement  was  needed.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  thoughtful  and 


comprehensive  minds,  so  acute  to  see  blots  and  flaws  in  the  most 
successful  institutions  of  human  skill,  can  prevail  on  themselves  to 
rest  the  hopes  of  the  world  on  the  Papacy.  But  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  most  wonderful  —  that  they  should  rest  these  hopes  on  the 
Papacy  as  it  is,  or,  like  Dr.  Dollinger,  on  the  sanguine  expectation 
that  it  is  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  a  second  spring,  and  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  second  age  of  triumphant  achievement. 


PARIS  IN  1862* 

EN  years  of  Imperial  Government  have  produced  marked 
changes  in  Paris  and  Parisian  society  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  most  superficial  observer.  It  is,  no  doubt,  generally 
true  that  each  generation  differs  essentially  in  modes  of  thought 
and  action  from  that  which  immediately  precedes  it.  But  there 
are  some  particular  epochs  when  the  movement  which  is  ever 
going  on  in  society  is  more  distinctly  visible,  and  when  even  the 
most  stagnant  and  apathetic  minds  become  aware  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  which  is  taking  place  around  them.  Under  the  present 
r6gime  the  external  aspect  of  Paris  has  been  completely  changed. 
The  Imperial  architects  have  already  demolished  half  the  old 
town  to  make  room  for  new  streets,  boulevards,  and  public 
buildings.  There  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  population  both  of 
residents  and  strangers,  and  there  is  a  commercial  activity 
only  second  to  that  of  London.  No  European  capital  has  been 
so  much  affected  by  the  completion  of  the  great  lines  of  railway, 
and  the  rapid  development  of  trade  that  has  followed  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  new  gold-producing  countries.  Paris  has  become 
intensely  cosmopolitan  in  consequence  of  the  vast  and  increasing 
number  of  foreigners  attracted  thither  by  business  or  pleasure.  Its 
rapid  growth  and  its  great  prosperity,  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
Imperial  policy,  but  much  more  to  the  spread  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  in  France,  have  surpassed  the  dreams  of  Parisian  ambition 
and  avarice.  It  is  completely  changed  from  the  Paris  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  Orleans  dynasty.  The  change  of  mannei-s  and 
habits  is,  perhaps,  not  so  striking  at  first  sight  as  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  place ;  but  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
Paris  declare  that  the  Second  Empire  has  already  produced  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  the  Parisians.  It 
is  now  fourteen  years  since  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
Government,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  best  political 
system  that  France  had  ever  known.  A  year  of  anarchy  led  to 
the  installation  of  Napoleonism  as  the  ruling  principle.  So  violent 
a  political  revolution  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  Paris  and  Parisian  life, 
if  there  had  been  no  other  causes  at  work  to  affect  the  national 
character.  To  exchange  a  free  Parliament  and  a  free  press  for  a 
gorgeous  military  despotism  and  a  vigilant  censorship,  to  witness 
the  violence  and  bloodshed  through  which  a  successful  usurper 
attained  his  obj  ects,  and  to  see  a  victorious  and  profligate  faction 
gorging  itself  with  plunder,  was  a  terrible  humiliation  for  a  high- 
spirited  people  to  endure.  Resistance  was,  and  for  the  present  seems 
to  be,  utterly  hopeless,  but  in  the  meantime  the  intellect  of  France 
cannot  forget  the  days  when  it  was  free  and  unfettered.  A  deep- 
seated  discontent  pervades  all  the  educated  classes.  No  one 
believes  that  the  present  state  of  things  can  last,  and  no  one 
wishes  that  it  should.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  great 
material  prosperity  which  has  been  coincident  in  time  with  the 
Imperial  rule,  and  which  is  claimed  as  the  result  of  the  Imperial 
policy.  To  both  causes  must  be  attributed  the  present  aspect  of 
French  society. 

When  manners  and  habits  are  rapidly  and  visibly  changing, 
there  is  obviously  an  opportunity  for  controversy  between  the 
defenders  of  the  past  and  the  hopeful  apologists  of  what  is  called 
“  progress.”  In  a  popular  book  of  the  last  season  we  find  a  very 
ingenious  defence  of  Imperialism,  and  an  elaborate  account  of  all 
the  benefits  supposed  to  have  accrued  from  it.  It  is  so  clever  and 
so  complimentary  that  we  might  have  supposed  it  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Emperor  himself,  if  it  had  not  been  well  known  that 
that  august  monarch  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  Italian 
question  and  the  Life  of  J ulius  Cfesar.  According  to  the  author  of 
Ten  Years  of  Imperialism,  everybody  in  France  is  rich  and  happy, 
Paris  becoming  more  wealthy  and  more  beautiful  every  day,  and  the 
Emperor  universally  adored  as  a  beneficent  Providence.  Others, 
perhaps- with  equally  good  opportunities  of  observation,  tellavery  dif¬ 
ferent  tale,  and  warn  us  that  the  apparent  apathy— or,  as  it  is  called, 
contentment — of  French  society,  is  the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  we  should  be  grateful 
to  any  French  man  of  letters  who  would  write  a  philosophical  essay 
on  the  state  of  opinion  in  France,  and  the  influence  which  the 
events  of  the  last  dozen  years  have  had  upon  the  mind  of  the 
existing  generation. 

M.  Gustave  Claudin  has,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  published 
a  small  volume  on  the  fascinating  subject  of  Paris.  With  about 
enough  matter  for  two  indifferent  feuilletons,  it  is  as  unlucky  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  art  of  book-making  as  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune 
to  peruse.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  there  was  something  to  sav, 
but  he  has  not  said  it.  He  is  satisfied  with  giving-  us  some  seven¬ 
teen  chapters  on  different  matters,  considerably  helped  out  by  lorm 
quotations  from  books  which  most  people  have  read.  He  professes 
to  be  enthusiastically  fond  of  Paris,  to  admire  its  increasing  splen¬ 
dour,  but  to  regret  the  charms  of  a  society  which  flourished  before 
railways  and  electric  telegraphs  were  invented.  Parisian  society 
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is  spoiled,  we  are  told,  "by  the  formalism  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  graceful  intimacy  that  characterized  the  salons  of  the  olden 
time ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  art  of  conversation,  as  it  existed 
formerly,  is  utterly  lost.  Clubs  are  complained  of,  as  they  are  in 
London,  for  keeping-  men  away  from  evening  entertainments,  and 
for  encouraging  irregular  and  anti-social  habits.  On  these  and 
similar  matters  M.  Claudin  utters  a  feeble  moan,  as  if  he  were  an 
emigre  marquis,  and  not  a  very  commonplace  penny-a-liner.  We 
have  searched  his  pages  in  vain  for  a  single  sentence  worth 
quoting. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  art  of  society  is  not  cultivated  in 
Paris  now  to  the  same  extent,  or  rather  in  the  same  manner,  that 
it  was  formerly.  There  are  many  reasons  to  account  for  such  a 
change.  The  allegation,  too,  is  not  a  new  one — it  has  been  per¬ 
petually  repeated  ever  since  the  first  revolution.  The  truth  is, 
French  society  has  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  various 
political  convulsions  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
seventy  years ;  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  hope  or  wish  for  a 
return  of  the  coteries  of  idle  but  cultivated  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  made  a  business  of  what  is  called  society,  and  won 
reputations  by  their  achievements  in  that  harmless  and  graceful 
occupation.  In  those  good  old  times  the  idle  and  frivo¬ 
lous  had  Paris  all  to  themselves ;  they  chatted  and  told 
anecdotes,  and  they  patronized  any  clever  writer  or  talker  who 
could  amuse  them.  But  in  these  days  the  class  of  idlers  is 
sadly  diminished  in  numbers  and  importance.  The  salon  has 
no  political  influence,  and  rarely  opens  the  road  to  preferment. 
The  litterateur  prefers  to  stand  wtdl  with  his  publisher  to  the 
patronage  of  an  admiring*  circle  of  dandies  and  literary  ladies. 
The  exaggerated  influence  which  belonged  to  the  salons  "of  Paris 
in  the  last  century  is  destroyed  for  ever,  and  with  it,  no  doubt, 
has  disappeared  an  enormous  amount  of  affectation  and  presumption. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  less  real  enjoyment  of  good 
society  among  educated  French  people.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that,  from  the  state  of  political  parties  as  -well  as  from  other  causes, 
there  may  be  less  freedom  of  expression  than  in  other  countries, 
but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  French  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  ceased  to  be  witty  and  agreeable.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  there  is  a  great  fallacy  in  attempting  to  compare  the  society 
of  the  present  day  with  that  which  existed  half  a  century 
or  more  ago.  It  is  like  comparing  a  whole  nation  with 
a  privileged  class.  The  percentage  of  well-bred  people  is 
probably  larger  than  it  ever  was  before ;  but  from  the  more 
democratic  character  of  society,  any  person  may  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  meeting  people  who  are  by  no  means  well  bred.  The 
correct  inference  is,  not  that  manners  have  become  less  refined, 
but  that  people  of  good  manners  are  less  arrogant  and  exclusive. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
written  about  the  salons  of  Paris.  The  glowing  eulogies  of  them 
that  are  so  often  met  with  in  French  writers  are  generally  composed 
by  a  member  of  the  circle  for  the  special  gratification  of  his  friends 
and  patrons.  When  those  reunions  were  composed  of  clever  and 
good-humoured  people,  social  intercourse  must  have  been  of  the 
most  agreeable  character ;  but  it  must  have  often  happened  that 
the  salon  was  only  a  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  conventional 
politeness  and  offensive  pretension. 

_  But  it  may  be  said,  and  we  fear  with  truth,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  best  educated  and  most  refined  classes  do  not  exercise  the 
influence  which  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  results  of  the  Imperial  system.  The  Emperor, 
whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  has  been  debarred  from  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  best  men  in  France.  His  Court  and 
his  party  do  not  include  any  of  the  names  which  have  shed 
lustre  on  French  literature  and  statesmanship.  His  adherents  are 
mere  adventurers,  distinguished  only  by  fidelity  to  their  master, 
and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  places  and  pensions.  They  have  been 
in  politics  what  the  speculators  on  the  Bourse  are  in  trade  —  thev 
have  gambled  successfully.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  corrupting 
example,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  Parisian  society.  Something  is  known,  and  a  good  deal  more 
is  believed,  of  the  rapacity  and  venality  of  the  Imperialist  party. 
They  sit  in  high  places,  and  live  in  sumptuous  palaces,  but  are 
despised  by  all  the  educated  classes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  humiliating  spectacle  for  those  Frenchmen  who  still  feel  for 
the  honour  of  their  country.  But  success  always  attracts  some 
worshippers,  by  whatever  means  it  may  have  been  reached ;  and 
it  may  be  believed  that  the  character  of  the  party  by  which  the 
Emperor  is  surrounded  is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  influences 
at  work  in  French  society. 

Next  to  the  change  of  government,  the  commercial  development 
of  Paris  deserves  to  be  considered,  with  reference  to  its  effect  on 
the  people.  In  former  days,  Paris  was  the  centre  of  government, 
of  arts,  and  of  literature,  but  held  a  very  subordinate  rank  as  a 
trading  and  manufacturing  city.  But  now,  from  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  from  the  spirit  of  speculation  which  has  taken 
hold  of  the  Parisians,  trade  has  increased  enormously  in  every 
branch.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  resident  population  are 
engaged  in  trading  operations.  The  French  appear  to  have  lost 
their  proverbial  timidity  in  commerce,  and  rush  into  ventures  that 
the  Exchanges  of  London  or  Hamburg  refuse  to  undertake.  A 
large  share  of  the  business  which  has  been  so  suddenly  created 
seems  to  be  essentially  of  a  gambling  character,  an  evil  which  in 
the  end  will  inevitably  work  its  own  cure.  But  in  the  meantime 
it  is  extremely  mischievous  and  demoralizing,  combined  as  it  often 
has  been  with  political  intrigue  and  official  corruption.  In  the 


long  run,  the  increased  importance  of  the  trading  element  of  the 
community  in  Paris  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  beneficial  correc¬ 
tive  of  frivolity  and  idleness,  though  it  may  for  a  time  seem  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  loss  of  external  polish  and  refinement. 
Already  we  are  told  that  the  Parisian  seems  to  be  more  busy  and 
more  in  earnest  about  his  business  than  his  forefathers,  and  he  has 
prospered  accordingly.  A  good  deal  is  said  of  the  great  increase 
of  luxury  —  a  complaint  which  is  for  ever  made  when  times 
are  good,  and  when  large  fortunes  are  being  rapidly  accu¬ 
mulated.  The  Imperial  Court  sets  the  example  of  prodigal 
expenditure,  and  wealthy  strangers  flock  to  Paris  in 
order  to  spend  their  money  there.  Consequently,  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  town  there  is  a  lavish  display  of  wealth,  and  an 
eagerness  for  enjoyment  at  any  cost,  which  contrast  strangely  with 
the  quietness  and  frugality  of  ordinary  French  life.  But,  generally 
|  speaking,  there  has  been  no  greater  increase  of  comfort  and  luxury 
■  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  in  prosperous  times. 

To  encourage  and  extend  trade  has  been  a  great  object  with  the 
[  Emperor,  and  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  his 
measures  have  been  wisely  framed  with  a  view  to  those  ends. 
But  if  it  be  expected  that  commercial  success  will  console  the 
French  nation  for  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  it  is  a  grievous- 
error.  It  is  impossible  to  convert  a  whole  nation  into  cynical 
and  selfish  traders,  and,  least  of  all,  the  French  nation.  Unless 
the  edifice  is  to  be  crowned  with  freedom,  it  must  and  will  fall. 
With  the  educated  classes,  whose  opinion  will  always  ultimately 
triumph,  Imperialism  has  never  been  popular.  They  are 
not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  appearance  of  material  prosperity, 
and  they  detest  the  system  of  repression  under  which  they  live. 
So  long  as  this  weight  presses  on  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
strangers  should  observe  an  altered  behaviour  and  a  constant 
uneasiness  among  the  Parisians.  They  are  proud  of  their  beautiful 
city,  they  are  active  in  business,  but  they  are  not  proud  of  their 
sovereign,  or  of  a  Government  in  which  they  have  no  share. 
Superficial  critics  like  M.  Claudin  dilate  upon  trifling  changes  of 
fashion  in  costume  and  in  cookery,  and  announce,  in  solemn 
'  commonplace,  that  the  present  age  is  essentially  one  of  transition ; 
but  it  is  to  the  political  state  of  France  that  we  must  look  for  a 
true  explanation  of  its  social  phenomena. 


A  CRUISE  UPON  WHEELS* 

THIS  is  a  very  amusing  book.  Now-a-days  the  Sentimental 
Journey  gives  way  to  the  Facetious ;  and  in  lieu  of  prurient 
episodes  and  moralizings  over  deaddonkeys,Mr.  Charles  Collins  gives 
us  in  these  pages  a  very  lively  account  of  the  innumerable  petty 
problems  whicli  a  traveller  must  solve  who  essays  to  drive  across 
France  from  Calais  to  Geneva.  It  is  an  experiment,  he  says  in  his 
preface,  “  to  write  the  history  of  a  journey  in  which  the  interest 
attaches  more  to  the  persons  who  travel,  than  to  the  places  which 
they  travel  through  — •  to  treat  mountains  and  ri  vers,  woods  and 
;  towns,  as,  after  all,  but  the  background  to  a  figure  picture ;  and  to 
:  give  the  full  weight  and  value  to  all  the  smaller  incidents  of  each 
j  day’s  pilgrimage.”  In  this  experiment,  which  is  not  quite  such  an 
anomaly  as  Mr.  Collins  seems  to  suppose,  he  is  in  his  way  as 
successful  as  Gainsborough  with  his  Blue  Boy.  It  is  no  slight 
tribute  to  his  cleverness  to  have  written  two  volumes  of  travel  in 
|  provincial  France  without  a  single  quotation  from  Murray.  That 
he  brings  to  his  task  much  higher  qualifications  than  mere  clever- 
|  ness,  is  clear  from  the  vein  of  genuine  humour  which  runs  through 
his  writings  —  a  humour  that  forcibly  recalls  Mr.  Dickens,  perhaps 
{  all  the  more  that  it  is  frequently  exaggerated  and  overdone. 

i  Unlike  most  books  of  travel,  this  is  written  in  the  third  person, 
and  the  characters  are  professedly  fictitious.  But  we  are  much 
j  mistaken  if  Mr.  Collins  is  not  relating  his  own  experiences 
of  the  old  roads  and  cities  of  France.  And,  if  we  might 
indulge  in  a  further  hypothesis,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
think,  from  the  nervous  alarms  and  constant  perturbations 
which  are  his  chief  characteristics,  that  Mr.  Pinchbold  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  fears  which  haunt  the  female  breast  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  dingy  rooms  in  lonely  roadside  inns.  Whatever  the 
sex  of  the  real  Pinchbold,  we  give  Mr.  Collins  the  benefit  of  this 
surmise,  as  an  excuse  for  his  periodical  lapses  into  mere  farce,  and 
farce  not  of  the  raciest  kind.  To  take  the  story  as  it  is  presented 
to  us,  two  Englishmen,  Mr.  Fudge  and  Mr.  Pinchbold,  the  one  a 
briefless  barrister,  and  the  other  a  nameless  author,  are  spending  a 
part  of  their  vacation  in  the  odoriferous  French  seaport  of  Malaise. 
The  bad  smells,  and  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  a  French  maid 
christened  by  the  Englishmen  “  Agnes  the  Abhorrent,”  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  a  detestation  of  railways  entertained  by  Mr.  Fudge,  give 
birth  to  the  grand  idea  of  the  Cruise  upon  Wheels.  The  first 
thing  needful  is  a  horse,  but  a  purchase  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  the  intending  purchasers  being  both  profoundly 
ignorant  of  horse-flesh.  They  are  referred,  however,  to  M.  Garret, 
the  principal  dealer  in  Malaise : — 

The  scene  disclosed  to  view  was  one  with  which  all  who  have  ever  ven¬ 
tured  on  a  horse  transaction  are  acquainted.  There  are  few  things  more 
bewildering  to  the  judgment,  lew  that  inform  less  and  perplex  more,  than 
that  row  of  whisking  tails  which  first  meets  the  eye  of  him  who  enters  a 
dealer’s  stall.  As  Mr.  Fudge  stood  gazing  at  the  bade  view  of  a  dozen 
horses,  he  felt,  it  must  be  owned,  extremely  helpless.  It  was  no  use  to  stand 

*  A  Cruise  upon  Wheels:  the  Chronicle  of  some  Autumn  Wanderings, 
among  the  deserted  Post-roads  of  France.  By  Charles  Allston  Collins. 
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where  he  was,  and  the  object  which  our  friends  had  in  view  would  be  still 
less  served  by  his  going  away  ;  so  Mr.  Fudge  proceeded  next  to  walk  down 
the  stable,  and  pass  the  row  of  uninforming  tails  in  review  before  him.  As 
he  did  this,  accompanied  closely  by  Monsieur  Garrot— Mr.  Pinchbohl  was 
attended  by  the  groom — some  of  the  horses  would  turn  their  heads  round  and 
stare  at  him  with  every  variety  of  expression  in  their  eyes.  In  one  respect, 
however,  their  expressions  seemed  to  Mr.  Fudge  to  agree  ;  they  all  seemed  to 
say,  though  for  somewhat  different  reasons,  “  Young  man,  beware  of  me.” 
No.  i  would  give  this  caution  with  a  rapid  glance,  which  showed  a  great 
amount  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  a  haggard  angular-looking  eye,  “  I  am  a 
wild,  unmanageable,  unbroken  brute ;  beware  of  me.”  No.  2  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  same  caution,  but  from  a  different  motive,  with  a  small  and 
nearly  closed  eye,  even  in  movement,  and  an  ear  to  match.  He  said,  as 
plainly  as  these  organs  could  speak,  “  I  am  a  nervous  wretch ;  I  shy  at 
everything  the  least  suspicious,  and  sometimes  bolt,  though  not  from  vice, 
but  fear.”  No.  3  would  bite  at  her  stall,  and,  dropping  her  ears  flat  on  her 
neck,  with  a  suspicious  little  stamp  of  the  hind  leg,  said  very  plainly,  “  I  am, 
voung  sir,  a  confirmed  kicker ;  beware  of  me,  at  any  cost  beware  of  me.” 
Whilst  No.  4,  looking  round  with  a  protracted  and  mild  scrutiny,  spake  in 
good  set  terms  to  this  effect :  “  My  temper  is  calm,  and  I  am  not  vicious  ; 
but  know,  thou  noble  youth,  that  I  have  tumbled,  and  shall  tumble  on,  to  the 
end  of  my  life ;  so,  whatever  you  do,  beware  of  me,  and  turn  your  attention 
elsewhere.” 

Having  resisted  the  blandishments  of  M.  Garrot,  and  promised 
“  to  think  about  it,”  they  are  next  attracted  by  the  appearance  in 
the  street  of  a  mild  white  mare,  which  is  constantly  being  put 
in  their  way,  and  rejoicing  in  the  surname  of  the  “  Pearl  of 
Malaise.”  After  a  satisfactory  trial,  and  a  consultation  with  M. 
Morve,  the  veterinary  authority  of  Malaise,  the  bargain  is  struck, 
and  the  Pearl  is  theirs.  M.  Morve,  however,  did  not,  by  his  outer 
man  or  diplomatic  language,  inspire  much  confidence.  Mr.  Fudge 
having  accurately  described  the  sort  of  animal  he  was  looking  out 
for,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  needed,  M.  Morve  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  — 

“  For  a  fast  animal,  to  trot  rapidly  about  a  town,  I  would  not  recommend 
this  mare.  But  if  a  gentleman  wanted  a  horse  for  a  journey  now,  a  horse  to 
do  a  certain  amount,  say  thirty  miles  a  day,  quietly  and  at  a  sober  pace  ;  if 
the  gentleman  were  travelling  without  a  servant,  and  wanted  a  horse  that,  at 
a  pinch,  he  might  harness  and  unharness  himself,  or  even  administer  a  feed 
of  corn  to  under  an  emergency  ;  if  he  wanted  an  animal  whose  qualities  were 
rather  enduring  than  brilliant ;  if,  above  all,  he  wanted  a  beast  possessed 
of  an  excellent  temper —  ” 

“  But  all  these  things,”  Mr.  Fudge  interrupted,  “I  have  just  told  you,  are 
what  I  am  in  search  of.” 

“  Then,”  said  M.  Morve,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  Mr.  Fudge’s  arm, 
“  take  my  advice,  and  secure  her  without  loss  of  time.” 

Of  course  the  Pearl  proves  a  failure.  Lameness  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  travellers  reached  their  first  stage,  the  quiet  old 
town  of  St.  Omer,  and  at  Amiens  the  Cruise  is  fairly  brought  to  a 
standstill.  After  vainly  trying  to  find  a  successor  to  the  Pearl,  the 
Englishmen  consign  their  carriole  to  a  coachmaker’s  ware-rooms, 
and  take  to  the  rail.  In  Paris  they  resume  their  search.  The 
account  of  their  visit  to  “  Tattersall  Fran§ais  ”  is  amusing.  Mr. 
Pinchbold,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and 
attracted  by  the  low  price  of  the  animals  on  sale,  was  on  the  point 
of  buying  a  bay  horse  of  somewhat  sleepy  and  phlegmatic  appear¬ 
ance,  when  the  following  note  was  put  into  his  hand :  —  “  The  man 
who  is  bidding  against  you  is  the  owner  of  the  horse.  The  beast 
has  a  fearful  temper,  and  has  been  drugged  this  morning  before  it 
was  sent  to  the  auction.”  At  last,  through  the  good  offices  of  their 
host  at  the  Hotel  du  Helder,  a  fairly  promising  purchase  was  effected, 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  black  horse  of  Irish  extraction,  with  no  draw¬ 
back  but  a  nervously  irritable  temperament.  A  wonderful  dog 
called  Mayard,  which  had  fascinated  Mr.  Fudge  by  soliciting  coppers 
from  him,  and  expending  them  in  the  purchase  of  cakes,  was  added 
to  the  travelling  party,  and  became,  when  he  had  recovered  the 
anguish  of  being  ravished  from  his  home  and  patisserie,  a  highly 
entertaining  companion.  The  first  place  of  note  lying  in  the  route 
was  Fontainebleau.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  forest,  a  fair 
specimen  of  Mr.  Collins’  more  serious  vein :  — 

As  you  advance  into  the  interior,  and  lose  sight  of  the  gleam  of  open  country 
outside,  a  curious  sense  of  confinement  and  restraint  comes  over  you,  and 
beautiful  as  all  around  unquestionably  is,  you  feel  in  some  sort  that  those  tall 
trees  fence  you  about  and  hem  you  in,  and  that  you  breathe  less  freely  than 
you  did  outside.  And  yet  the  place  is  beautiful.  The  little  cleared  spaces 
that  you  come  to  now  and  then,  where  vast  fragments  of  rock  appear  so  sud¬ 
denly,  and  in  spots  where  their  presence  could  be  so  little  anticipated,  that 
they  seem  rather  as  if  they  had  been  placed  in  those  positions  than  as  if  they 
grew  there,  and  were  part  of  the  soil ;  the  little  glades  that  surprise  you  from 
time  to  time,  where  the  ground  dips  into  a  valley  ;  the  by-paths  which, 
diverging  from  the  main  road,  sometimes  with  a  notice  recording  where  they 
lead  to,  sometimes  with  no  such  guiding  indication,  invite  you  to  follow  their 
green  windings,  and  losing  yourself  quickly  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  abandon 
all  hope  of  a  return  to  civilization  ;  the  great  stone  cross  raised  at  a  place 
where  four  roads  meet,  and  looking  in  its  colossal  size  so  dim  and  spectral  as 
you  approach  it  from  a  distance  —  all  these  things  are  beautiful  indeed ;  but 
beautiful  in  that  sad  and  melancholy  way  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all. 
It  was  in  such  a  scene  that  the  companion  of  the  banished  Duke  found  food 
for  his  unchanging  melancholy,  and  our  two  friends  as  they  drove  along  took 
note  of  this,  and  asked  each  other  how  much  of  that  rough  courtier’s  sadness 
was  attributable  to  the  trees  of  Ardennes. 

At  Montereau,  the  “  Grand  Monarque  ”  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  officers  of  a  regiment  on  march  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  After  long 
delays,  dinner  was  procured,  but  of  a  kind  so  unsavoury  and 
unwholesome  that  Mr.  Pinchbold  determined  to  cook  one  for 
himself.  Having  possessed  themselves  of  five  pounds  of  mutton,  and 
a  supply  of  vegetables,  and  introduced  them  without  arousing  the 
suspicion  of  the  landlady,  the  two  companions  set  to  work  on  the 
difficult  task  of  boiling  them  in  the  Etna  they  had  bought  at 
Malaise :  — 

“  Now,  then,”  said  Mr.  Pinchbold,  “  everything  seems  ready.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  his  friend,  “  everything.  Would  you  like  to  begin  ?  ” 


“No,”  said  Mr.  Pinchbold,  carelessly,  “no  ;  you  had  better  begin.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  all  very  well,”  answered  Mr.  Fudge ;  “  but  how  do  you 
begin  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  knew,”  said  Mr.  Pinchbold,  wildly  ... 

“  There  is  a  detestably  mysterious  and  indefinite  process  called  simmering ,” 
replied  Mr.  Fudge,  “  which,  I  believe,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  cookery ;  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can’t  tell  what  it  is.” 

“  I  should  think,  from  the  sound,”  observed  Mr.  Pinchbold,  “  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  hissing  bubble.” 

“  Well,  we  must  try,”  said  Mr.  Fudge,  desperately ;  and  in  went  the  meat 
into  a  saucepanful  of  cold  water,  in  which  a  quantity  of  chopped  turnips  and 
carrots  were  already  soaking  .  .  . 

As  the  student  of  Francatelli  will  anticipate,  the  results  were 
hardly  satisfactory :  — 

“  It  has  changed  colour,”  said  Mr.  Fudge,  after  inspecting  progress  for 
about  the  fiftieth  time ;  “  I  wonder  if  it  is  done  ?  ” 

“  Probe  it  with  the  end  of  your  knife,”  suggested  Mr.  Pinchbold.  “  Is  it 
soft  ?  ”  he  added,  as  his  friend  obeyed  this  injunction. 

“  No,”  replied  Mr.  Fudge,  “  I  can’t  say  it  is.” 

“  Ah,  then,”  said  Mr.  Pinchbold,  who,  finding  his  friend  was  ignorant  upon 
the  subject,  became  quite  authoritative  in  tone,  “  then  you  may  depend  on  it 
it  isn’t  done.  *  Boil  till  tender  ’  is  a  direction  I  am  sure  I  have  read  in  some 
cookery-book.” 

“  It  is  getting  harder,”  said  Mr.  Fudge,  after  probing  the  meat  again. 

“  Boil  till  tender,”  repeated  Mr.  Pinchbold  ;  and  away  they  went  again. 

These  operations  proving  a  disastrous  failure,  the  disappointed 
amateur  cooks  are  fain  to  console  themselves  with  some  delicious 
slices  of  fried  bacon,  in  the  treatment  of  which  they  were  much 
more  successful.  The  march  of  the  soldiers  gave  a  transient 
liveliness  to  the  road  our  travellers  were  traversing.  But  there 
is  a  characteristic  dreariness  about  a  French  village.  The  dullest 
of  small  towns  in  England  has  always  a  certain  amount  of  trim¬ 
ness,  and  is  cheerful  in  comparison  to  the  petit  bourg  of  French 
landscape.  The  first  person  you  meet,  on  entering  one  of 
these  hamlets,  is  invariably  an  idiot ;  and  the  second,  who  is 
always  a  hideous  old  woman,  you  would  set  down  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitant,  if  it  were  not  that  you  go  on  meeting  still 
older  ones  as  you  advance.  Old  women,  idiots,  and  children 
everywhere — this  is  our  author’s  description  of  the  French  village, 
the  accuracy  of  which  will  be  confirmed  by  the  recollections  of 
any  who  have  rambled  in  the  by-roads  of  France. 

Everyone  remembers  the  evening  dance  in  Tristram  Shandy,  with 
Nannette,  “the  sunburnt  daughter  of  labour,”  among  the  vineyards 
“between  Nismes  and  Lunel.”  An  analogous  feat  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Pinchbold,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Burgundian  city  of 
Sens.  The  travellers  had  strolled  to  a  village  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town  to  attend  a  fete,  the  marvellous  programme  of 
which  had  caught  their  eye  in  the  market-place.  Having  traversed 
“  the  Garden  of  Bliss,”  they  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of 
“Elysium,”  where  the  dance  was  proceeding.  Mr.  Pinchbold, 
having  vainly  solicited  the  hand  of  the  only  pretty  rustic  present, 
was  seized  upon  by  “  the  very  largest  young  woman  it  had  ever 
been  his  luck  to  meet  with,”  and  who  was  ironically  styled  by  her 
comrades  “La  Petite.”  Having  with  difficulty  executed  a  polka, 
the  lights  and  the  trees  all  dancing  before  his  eyes,  and  his  respi¬ 
ration  so  completely  gone  that  he  could  not  even  make  an  effort  to 
catch  it  again,  he  thought  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  Little 
One.  With  her,  however,  to  be  once  a  partner  was  to  be  always 
a  partner,  and  she  walked  him  round  and  round  the  enclosure  in 
burning  anticipation  of  the  moment  when  the  band  would  again 
strike  up.  A  quadrille  followed.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
Mr.  Pinchbold  was  confronted  by  a  young  man  whose  activity  was 
marvellous :  — 

It  was  the  force  of  his  capers,  the  intricacy  of  his  “  cutting,”  the  humming- 
top  prolongation  of  his  pirouettes,  which  daunted  and  dismayed  our  English¬ 
man  more  than  all  the  rest.  There  was  something  about  the  way  in  which 
that  young  man  spun  himself  through  a  figure  which  may  well  daunt  a  more 
adventurous  spirit  than  Mr.  Pinchbold’s.  Nor  was  it  only  in  revolution  round 
his  own  axis  that  he  thus  distinguished  himself.  The  leaps  and  springs  into 
the  air  aceomplished  by  that  young  man,  the  frantic  war  dances  executed  in 
his  place  at  moments  when  there  were  no  demands  on  him  at  all,  were  quite 
as  remarkable  parts  of  his  quadrille  dancing  as  even  the  marvellous  pirouettes 
of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

Even  when  the  quadrille  was  over,  La  Petite  showed  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  allowing  her  partner  to  escape,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
timely  intervention  of  Mr.  Fudge,  and  the  lure  of  innumerable 
“  grogs  de  vin,”  for  which  La  Petite  had  a  special  weakness,  that 
Mr.  Pichbold  effected  his  retreat. 

Between  Chablis  and  Tonnerre  our  travellers  lose  their  way,  and 
at  Montbard  Mr.  Pinchbold  loses  his  heart.  Both  losses,  however, 
are  temporary  only.  Through  the  lovely  Val  de  Suzon — nowa¬ 
days  too  little  known  or  visited  —  Dijon  is  reached.  Plere  Mr. 
Pinchbold’s  health  began  to  show  signs  of  suffering,  from  fatigue 
and  the  bilious  gouty  wines  of  Burgundy,  which  he  had  been  for 
some  time  drinking.  A  feverish  anxiety  to  get  on  possessed  him, 
and  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Fudge  were  sorry  to  start  upon  the  last 
stage  of  their  journey  to  Geneva.  The  air  of  the  Jura  was  a  speedy 
restorative  to  the  invalid ;  and  a  few  days  after  they  puli  up  in  safety 
at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  des  Bergues. 

The  human  interest  is  intended  to  preponderate  in  this  narrative, 
and  it  is  certainly  in  the  lively  sketches  of  inn-life  and  road-side 
figures  that  its  greatest  charm  will  be  found.  The  red-faced 
filles  de  chambre,  the  sleepy  incompetent  ostlers,  the  waiters  who 
promise  much  and  perform  little,  the  smart  landlady  with  her 
jaunty  cap  —  these  are  the  details  of  a  picture  with  which  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  refresh  one’s  memory.  Most  of  the  travellers 
whom  the  Cruisers  upon  Wheels  fell  in  with  on  their  tour  belonged 
to  the  class  of  commis-voyageurs.  They  present  a  strong  contrast 
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and  a  marked  superiority  to  the  English  bagmen,  in  manners  and 
conversation.  Politics  were  seldom  or  never  discussed  among  them. 
But  at  Ancy-le-franc,  Mr.  Fudge  and  his  friend  were  surprised  to 
hear  an  eloquent  defence  of  M.  de  Montalembert  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  the  confraternity.  They  remarked  generally  that  they 
were  all  singularly  alike,  and  that  the  same  types  were  continually 
reproduced  among  them.  In  a  company  of  half-a-dozen  of  these 
gentlemen  there  was  almost  always  one  who  was  looked  on  as  a 
farceur  or  joker,  another  who  played  into  his  hands  or  drew  him 
out,  a  cynical  man,  and  a  sentimental  man,  who  was  usually  very 
fat. 

Any  one  desirous  of  imitating  the  example  of  Messrs.  Fudge 
and  Pinchbold  will  find  in  the  appendix  of  this  work  a  sketch  of 
the  very  moderate  expense  which  such  an  adventure  involves. 
For  about  28 1.  two  persons  may  enjoy  a  month  of  nomad  life  in 
France,  stable  expenses  included.  And  very  enjoyable  may  such 
a  vacation  ramble  be  made.  An  Alpine  traveller,  of  course,  would 
turn  up  his  nose  at  it ;  and  the  Briton  who  sallies  forth  to  do  Italy 
or  Spain  wants  something  more  as  an  equivalent  for  the  money 
he  spends.  But  the  men  who  want  change  and  yet  hate  bustle, 
the  men  whose  habit  of  mind  inclines  to  the  meditative,  and  who 
have,  perhaps,  a  dash  of  melancholy  in  their  composition,  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  delight  of  being  left  to  themselves,  to  lounge 
at  leisure  along  deserted  roads,  noting  the  successive  Dutch  pictures 
of  the  wayside,  free  to  stop  or  to  go  on  as  they  list,  to  dine  or  to 
sleep  just  where  the  fancy  leads  them,  and  able  to  dismount  in 
some  solitary  forest  nook,  where  no  sound  is  heard  but  the  singing 
of  birds  and  chirping  of  grasshoppers,  and  indulge,  with  all 
Mr.  Fudge’s  relish,  in  an  extemporized  brew  of  fragrant  Bohea. 


ENGLISH  PURITANISM.* 

HE  Bicentenary  Commemoration  of  the  great  Puritan  eject¬ 
ment,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  forgotten,  was  in  our  judgment  both  weak  and 
wicked,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  bringing  it  again  into  notice. 
"We  only  say,  in  passing,  that  it  was  wicked  in  intention,  from  its 
evident  objectof  rekindling  ancient  animosities ;  and  itwasweak  and 
silly  from  the  obvious  retort  to  which  it  exposed  itself — the  retort 
of  the  lamb  upon  the  wolf,  who  accused  him  of  disturbing  the 
stream  which  he  had  himself  already  mudded  from  above  ;  though 
fortunately  in  this  case  the  lamb  is  not  so  defenceless,  the  wolf 
not  so  manifestly  the  master  of  the  situation,  as  in  the  fable.  We 
believe  we  may  add  that  it  was  utterly  miscalculated  also,  and 
has  proved  a  complete  failure  in  the  game  of  political  agita¬ 
tion  which  it  was  expected  to  subserve.  The  Church  may  fairly 
be  congratulated  on  the  self-discomfiture  of  an  enemy  who  has 
been  obliged  to  go  back  two  hundred  years  for  a  charge  against  it, 
and  has  only  succeeded  in  bringing  the  charge — that  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  —  with  twofold  force  against  himself. 

So  much  for  the  Bicentenary  Commemoration,  of  which  we  suspect 
we  shall  not  hear  much  more.  It  must  lead  to  painful  reminiscences 
on  which  no  moderate  and  thoughtful  man,  of  whatever  shade  of 
religious  or  political  opinion,  would  wish  to  dwell.  The  ejection 
of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  in  1662  was  the  ground-swell 
from  the  tempest  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  a  hard  and  violent, 
possibly  an  impolitic  act,  however  much  provoked,  and  under  the 
circumstances  excusable,  if  not  unavoidable.  But  it  still  remains 
a  painful  chapter  in  English  history,  the  last  chapter  of  the  painful 
book  of  the  Great  Rebellion  —  a  period  on  which,  however  proud 
we  may  justly  feel  of  the  virtues  it  elicited,  we  must  ever  look 
back  with  regret  as  a  mistake  and  national  misunderstanding.  The 
Roman  poet  who  undertook  to  relate  in  verse  the  civil  wars  of 
his  own  country,  stops  short  in  the  crisis  of  their  crowning  battle, 
and  shrinks  with  shame  and  horror  from  his  unnatural  task: — 
“  Quicquid  in  hac  acie  gessisti,  Roma,  tacebo.”  A  true  English¬ 
man  would  be  no  less  reluctant  to  tear  asunder  the  veil  which 
years  have  wound  round  the  details  of  triumph  or  mortification 
inflicted  or  enjoyed  by  his  countrymen  in  their  quarrels  with  one 
another.  We  are  sorry  that  the  Nonconformist  body,  or  whoever 
undertakes  to  speak  for  them,  should  have  less  feeling  and  delicacy 
in  this  matter  than  ourselves. 

The  book  before  us,  however,  challenges  us  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  special  occurrence 
which  it  is  meant  to  illustrate.  The  United  Saint  Bartholomew 
Committee,  as  they,  in  slipshod  fashion,  style  themselves,  among 
other  literary  efforts  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  confessors,  determined,  we  are  told,  to  issue  a  collection  of 
documents  bearing  on  the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  the  Declaration  of  Charles  II.  at  Breda  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Such  an  historical  collection  has  no  doubt  its 
value ;  and  though  many  of  the  pieces  it  contains  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  volumes  of  Cardwell  and  others,  it  is  well  that  the 
official  materials  for  this  portion  of  history  should  be  thus  defini¬ 
tively  amassed.  But  the  controversy  itself  was  a  miserable  one, 
such  as  no  man  at  this  day  can  look  on  with  satisfaction.  The 
Presbyterian  party,  who  had  intruded  themselves  into  the  place  of 
the  dispossessed  Church  of  Cranmer  and  Elizabeth,  imagined  that 
they  could  mediate  between  the  Independents  and  the  Royalists  in 
the  matter  of  the  King’s  restoration.  Charles  seems  to  have  taken 
them  at  first  at  their  own  valuation,  and  to  have  believed  that 
they  really  possessed  all  the  influence  they  affected.  He  held  out 
to  them  promises  of  protection  and  favour.  On  his  return  he 
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discovered  his  error.  In  the  course  of  two  years  that  elapsed,  the 
true  sense  of  the  country  was  unmistakeably  expressed.  The 
Parliament  not  only  assured  him  that  he  might  safely  dispense 
with  the  support  of  the  party,  but  urged  him  to  throw  it  over  and 
trample  upon  it,  and  he  too  easily  yielded  to  what  he  found  to  be 
the  actual  wish  of  the  nation.  For  the  honesty  of  the  King,  or  the 
good  feeling  and  tolerance  of  the  nation,  not  a  word  can  be  urged ; 
but  this,  at  least,  is  clear — that  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  year 
1662  was  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade  in  point  of  political  influence 
and  importance.  It  was  in  vain  that  its  leaders  sought  to  separate 
their  cause  from  that  of  the  extreme  revolutionary  faction.  They 
had  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of  Cromwell,  and  had  continued 
to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  spoil  under  the  contemptuous  indulgence 
of  the  Independents ;  and  the  nation,  awakened  from  its  dream, 
refused  to  recognise  any  distinction  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  anti -royalists  —  or,  rather,  if  it  hated  and  still  feared  the 
Independents,  it  loathed  and  despised  the  Presbyterians.  What¬ 
ever  was  the  harshness  or  the  bad  faith  of  Charles  and  his  advisers 
in  the  matter  of  the  Uniformity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
acted  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  nation,  and  could  hardly 
have  acted  otherwise  without  provoking  a  collision  with  it. 

At  this  epoch  the  genuine  Presbyterian  was  already  a  compara¬ 
tively  rare  animal  in  England.  Of  the  ten  thousand  ministers 
who  had  signed  the  Covenant  as  the  condition  of  Church  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  twenty  years  preceding,  two  thousand  at  most,  perhaps 
not  more  than  one  thousand,  were  so  wedded  to  anti-prelatical 
forms  and  doctrines  as  to  refuse  conformity  to  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  at  the  bidding  of  Charles’s  Parliament.  Will  the  modern 
Nonconformist  say  that  the  8,000  or  9,000  were  dishonest?  It 
would  redound  little  to  the  credit  of  Presbyterianism  or  Puritanism 
if  this  were  so.  But  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
great  majority  already  felt  that  the  Covenant  was  extravagant  and 
fanatical,  and  that  their  differences,  at  least,  with  ancient  Chris¬ 
tendom,  were  not  really  vital.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  ever  since. 
Genuine  Presbyterianism  has  dwindled  and  pined  away,  till,  in 
this  country,  it  has  become  absolutely  extinct  —  an  almost  unique 
example  of  a  great  Christian  domination  disappearing  from  before 
the  face  of  a  perfectly  tolerant  and  much-divided  Church, 
While  more  extreme  sects,  such  as  the  Independents  and  Baptists, 
have  maintained  themselves,  though  with  abated  enthusiasm  and 
diminished  social  influence,  the  Presbyterian  interest  has  perished, 
and  its  members  have  been  swept  away  by  the  stronger  organiza¬ 
tion  of  surrounding  bodies.  Great  numbers  of  these  have  returned, 
individually,  to  the  Church ;  but  their  congregations  have  most 
commonly  gone  over,  formally  and  avowedly,  to  Congregational 
Independency,  or  have  degenerated,  by  the  gradual  decline  of  their 
positive  belief,  into  Unitarianism.  The  modern  Nonconformists 
choose,  indeed,  to  claim  the  ejectment  of  1662  as  a  persecution  of 
the  principle  of  Puritanism,  or,  as  they  would  say,  of  vital  religion 
generally  ;  but  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  aimed  directly  at  the  Presbyterians  in  particular,  that  it  struck 
them  at  a  moment  when,  though  ostensibly  flourishing,  they  were 
intrinsically  effete,  and  that  it  gave  them  a  blow  which  speedily 
destroyed  or  exting  uished  them.  They  perished  without  a  will, 
and  left  no  legitimate  heirs. 

Not  the  Presbyterians  only,  but  the  Baptists  and  Independents 
of  that  day,  were  in  a  false  position.  They  were  all  generally 
Establishmentarians,  but  they  could  make  no  other  claim  to  be 
established  than  that  of  numbers  and  power.  When  they  lost 
their  power,  or  the  verdict  of  arithmetic  was  given  against  them, 
they  had  no  locus  standi.  This  they  could  not  but  feel ;  this  it  was 
which  unnerved  them ;  this  it  was  which  caused  the  love  of  their 
adherents  to  wax  cold.  All  the  pride,  and  luxury,  and  vice,  and  luke¬ 
warmness  of  the  Church  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Hanoverian  Suc¬ 
cession,  however  much  it  weakened  tho  Church  itself,  conferred  no 
strength  on  the  Nonconformists.  Whatever  were  the  spiritual  short¬ 
comings  of  the  one,  they  were  equalled  or  exceeded  by  those  of  the 
other.  If  earnest  men  complained  of  the  Church,  they  despaired 
of  the  Dissenters.  Puritanism  rose  again ;  but  it  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  itself.  Wesley  and  Whitfield  found  the  vital 
religion,  which  animated  Howe  and  Baxter  among  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  old,  compatible  with  the  forms  and  doctrines,  the  liturgy 
and  the  articles  of  the  Establishment.  If  they  at  last  practically 
seceded  from  it,  it  was  not  because  they  found  its  term  of  commu¬ 
nion  too  hard  for  their  tender  consciences,  but  because  they  were 
thwarted  by  the  personal  prejudices  of  its  ministers.  But  the 
rise  of  Methodism  stimulated  Church  and  Dissent  equally.  Since 
then,  Puritanism  has  thrivenjboth  without  and  within  the  Anglican 
pale.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  under  the  Stuarts,  the 
Nonconformists  have  never  since  had  any  special  claim  to  the  title 
of  Puritans.  Under  the  earlier  Georges  there  were  no  Puritans  at 
all ;  and  in  modern  times  they  are  at  least  equally  divided. 

Wesley,  however,  and  Whitfield  were  the  real  founders  of  the 
voluntary  principle.  Earlier  Nonconformists  were  voluntaries 
practically,  and  from  necessity;  but  tbe  Methodists  were  the  first 
who  consecrated  the  idea  and  the  principle — who  never  sought  an 
Establishment,  or  even  an  incorporation  with  the  Establishment. 
The  Independents  of  the  present  day,  who  so  potently  glorify 
this  principle,  have  no  higher  claim  to  it  than  that  they  received 
it  from  Wesley.  Wilkes,  as  we  know,  was  never  a  Wilkite.  Pitt 
would  have  spurned  the  notions  of  the  Eldons  and  Westmorelands 
of  the  Pitt  Club.  Possibly  Fox  himself  might  have  shrunk 
from  the  men  who  patronized  in  his  name  the  Birmingham 
Unions.  But  none  of  these  inconsistencies  is  so  flagrant  as 
that  of  many  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  day,  invoking  the 
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manes  of  the  Nonconformists  of  1662.  The  views  of  the  Libe¬ 
ration  Society  would  have  struck  dismay  into  the  breasts  of 
Calamy  and  Baxter,  and  equally,  at  a  much  later  date,  of  Watts 
and  Doddridge.  If  these  confessors  and  doctors  of  Dissent  were 
Puritans,  so  are  a  good  half  of  the  Anglican  clergy  of  the  present 
day.  If  the  Anglicans  maintain  the  principle  of  a  national  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  religion,  so  with  at  least  equal  fervour  and  equal 
pertinacity  did  they. 

And  now  one  word  in  reference  to  Mr.  Peter  Baine,  the 
gentleman  who  has  furnished  this  collection  of  Documents,  with 
an  introductory  essay  on  the  history  of  “  English  Puritanism.” 
Of  the  obliquity  of  this  composition  we  will  not  speak. 
It  is  weariness  of  the  flesh  to  go  over,  again  and  again,  the  old 
arguments,  in  which  the  disputants  have  generally  taken  ground 
from  which  they  could  not  see  the  position  of  their  adversaries. 
But  we  are  led  to  ask  what  is  the  end  which  Mr.  Baine  and  the 
political  Dissenters  contemplate  ?  First  and  foremost,  they  look, 
no  doubt,  to  pulling  down  the  Church  now  established.  But 
what  next  P  They  utterly  disdain  the  notion  of  succeeding  to  its 
inheritance,  and  becoming  themselves  established  in  its  place. 
They  eschew  even  a  comprehension.  They  proclaim  from  pulpit 
and  platform  that  State  patronage  is  an  unholy  thing — that  au 
endowed  Church  is  a  soul-destroying  incubus  on  religion.  Where 
they  draw  the  line  between  the  Church  endowments  and  their 
own  endowments  we  know  not.  They  have  recently  shown  no 
small  ardour  to  retain  or  recover,  for  instance,  certain  benefactions 
bequeathed  them  by  Lady  Ilewley ;  and  how  the  legacy  of  Lady 
Hewley  should  be  all  right,  and  the  gifts  of  thanes  and  aldermen, 
under  Ina  or  Egbert,  all  wrong,  we  know .  not.  All  churches, 
we  apprehend,  are  more  or  less  endowed,  and  their  endowments 
are  secured  by  law  ;  aud  whether  these  be  in  land,  in  houses,  or  in 
consols,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  touch  the  principle. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  present  Dissenters  are  resolved  to 
have  none  of  the  Church  property.  What,  then,  is  it  that  they 
look  for  P  Do  they  think  that  if  the  Church  falls,  and  its 
property  is  appropriated  by  the  State,  they  will  succeed  to  its 
influence  and  social  position  ?  They  believe,  perhaps,  that  this 
false  idol  of  ours  is  mainly  supported  by  its  temporal  advantages, 
and  that  if  it  lose  its  wealth  it  Avill  lose  the  esteem  of  the  upper 
classes.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  social  position  of  the  Church, 
the  hold  she  retains  upon  the  intelligence  and  good-breeding  of 
the  day,  is  due  not  primarily  to  her  wealth,  but  to  her  learning 
and  her  breeding.  Gentlemen  and  scholars  can  sympathize  with  a 
Church  which  addresses  them  in  language  which  they  respect. 
The  Nonconformists  have  failed  to  attach  this  class,  not  because 
they  are  unendowed,  but  because  they  are  underbred  and  under¬ 
taught.  No  other  Church  in  the  world,  however  endowed,  has 
really  attached  to  itself  the  higher  ranks  of  society  as  the  Church 
of  England  has  done.  No  sect  or  denomination,  whatever  political 
position  it  may  attain,  which  puts  forth  as  its  mouthpiece  and 
champion  in  the  literary  arena  a  wordy  bombastic  imitator  of  the 
worst  models  in  composition,  such  as  Mr.  Baine,  will  attain  to  a 
similar  distinction.  There  are,  indeed,  large  classes,  half- 
educated,  facile  of  admiration,  who  may  think  his  vapid  rechauffee 
of  the  worst  peculiarities  of  Carlyle  and  Thackeray  eloquent  and 
philosophic ;  but  the  gorge  of  men  of  sense  and  intelligence  rises 
at  it. 

Mr.  Baine  has  thought  fit,  in  his  introductory  essay,  to  make  a 
direct  attack  on  the  “  Clubs  ”  and  the  Saturday  Review  for  their 
undue  depreciation,  as  he  pretends,  of  the  learning  and  breeding  of 
the  Puritans.  We  shall  not  argue  the  point,  but  content  ourselves 
with  producing  two  or  three  of  the  flowers  of  his  own  rhetoric,  to 
show  to  our  scholars  and  gentlemen  the  kind  of  orators  they  must 
expect  to  sit  under,  when  the  modest  style  of  the  Anglican  pulpit 
shall  be  exchanged  for  the  turgid  rant  of  the  aspiring  conven¬ 
ticle.  Here  is  a  description  of  Richard  Baxter  :  — 

From  his  deep,  dark,  eloquent  eye,  glowing  with  genius  and  purity,  from 
his  well-rounded  ample  forehead,  from  his  sensitive  yet  resolute  lip,  there 
looked  forth  radiant  trust  in  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  in  God,  freedom, 
immortality,  and,  in  the  power  of  strong  argument  and  clear  word,  to  woo  all 
men  to  a  like  faith  and  love.  It  is  an  enviable  frame  of  mind,  if  we  think 
only  of  the  anthems  with  which  it  fills  the  young  bosom,  and  the  touches  of 
morning  crimson  with  which  it  brightens  the  cloud-curtains  of  the  future  ;  it 
is  not  so  enviable  if  we  reflect  on  the  obstructions  it  throws  in  the  way  of 
success,  and  on  its  power  to  embitter  the  pang  of  disappointment,  when  the 
smiling  future  becomes  the  haggard  present,  and  the  soft  hues  of  azure  and 
vermilion  dissolve  in  lashing  sleet  or  pelting  hail.  Richard  Baxter  felt  all 
the  woe  of  this  disappointment ;  but  that  blessed  music,  of  faith  in  God  and 
love  to  man,  never  went  silent  in  the  temple  of  his  soul. 

The  ejectment  is  thus  gracefully  described : — 

The  Bishops  were  recalled  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  Puritans  were 
turned  out  of  municipal  corporations  ;  the  Episcopalian  form  of  Church 
government  was  fully  restored.  Still  the  fury  did  not  abate ;  the  pace  did 
not  slacken.  The  bull  had  its  head  down,  its  eyes  shut,  its  mane  erect,  its 
tail  in  the  air,  and  went  straight  forward.  At  last,  concentrating  all  its  energy 
in  one  tremendous  toss,  it  flung  the  Puritans  clean  over  the  battlements  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Again : — 

The  contest  of  that  age  is  past.  The  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  interests, 
the  aims,  of  men  have  changed.  Why  should  we,  like  the  phantom  warriors 
after  that  fabled  conflict  of  the  Middle  age  [?]  baptize  our  hate  vrith  im¬ 
mortality  [!]  and  setting  the  battle-field  in  array  in  the  clouds,  above  the 
field  where  the  faces  of  the  heroes  are  still  and  pale,  renew  watchwords  which 
have  lost  their  meaning,  and  grasp  weapons  which  are  shadowy  and  strange  ? 

Why,  indeed  ?  But  this  is  just  what  the  United  Saint  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Committee  and  their  champion  have  been  doing.  Whether 
Mr.  Baine  has  really  baptized  his  hate  with  immortality,  we  cannot 


say,  seeing  that  the  expression  conveys  a  very  indistinct  image  to 
us;  but  we  have  shown  that  in  his  appeal  to  the  name  of  Puritan 
he  uses  watchwords  which  have  lost  their  meaning,  and  undoubtedly 
the  tropes  and  figures  of  rhetoric,  which  he  makes  his  weapons,  are 
both  strange  and  shadowy. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  AN  ANCIENT.* 

E  beg  to  introduce  our  readers  to  a  pleasant,  cheerful  old 
gentleman,  with  a  ready  flow  of  chat,  and  a  fair  sprinkling, 
or  sometimes  more,  both  of  wit  and  wisdom.  He  writes,  we 
fancy,  as  he  would  talk,  and  that  would  be  with  something  both  of 
force  and  ease.  Of  course,  he  has  on  paper  the  advantage  of 
thinking  more  thoroughly  over  his  subject,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  he  always  takes  it.  Indeed,  these  Thoughts,  as  he  calls  them, 
seem  to  be  written  down,  as  one  may  say,  in  the  vein  in  which  a 
man  writes  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  thinking  a  subject  out. 
Connexion,  save  the  loosest  tacking,  or  coherence,  save  as  loosely 
thrown  feathers  cohere  upon  a  tarry  epidermis,  the  reader  must  not 
expect.  He  rambles  like  a  younger  man,  and  has  probably  loved 
to  ramble  riding  on  a  goose-quill  all  his  life,  but  now,  it  seems,  in 
his  old  age,  has  bethought  him  of  publishing.  Well,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  glad  the  thought  struck  him,  and  welcome  the  elderly 
debutant  'in  type,  and  hope  he  may  not  find  his  ink  dry  up  from  old 
age.  After  all,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  he  does  not  give  his  name, 
nor  even  an  extract  from  his  baptismal  register  to  show  the  date 
of  his  birth.  His  antiquity  of  fourscore  years  rests  on  the  ip  sc  dixit 
of  an  anonymous  author;  but  he  keeps  up  so  well  the  cheerful  play 
of  silver  locks  and  wrinkles  in  his  pages  that  we  are  content 
to  take  his  statement  as  authentic. 

Old  gentlemen,  we  know,  from  Nestor  downwards  (and  our  author 
has  read  the  Iliad),  are  indulged  in  garrulity;  and  this  book  is  but 
a  better  sort  of  garrulity  on  paper.  Nestor,  in  that  simple  day, 
was  garrulous  on  facts — his  successor  in  the  way  of  reflections. 
That  is  a  difference  due  to  their  relative  difference  of  period.  Still, 
Nestor  was  entertaining  to  his  contemporaries,  and  our  anonymous 
sage  is  not  a  bore  to  his.  It  is  occasionally  difficult  to  tell  whether 
he  is  serious  or  in  jest;  but  as  he  is  always  good-humoured,  and 
talks  on  subjects  most  of  which  have  an  interest  for  many  minds, 
mostly  without  caring  apparently  whether  his  thoughts  have  any 
practical  tone  or  not,  it  is  of  less  moment  whether  his  readers 
agree  in  his  opinions.  Where  they  agree  with  him,  they  will, 
perhaps,  think  him  instructive ;  where  they  differ,  they  wilL 
find  him  amusing.  Still,  those  whom  he  pleases  most  will  occa¬ 
sionally  find  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him.  He  is 
dreadfully  desultory;  and  though  never  long-winded,  so  as  to  run. 
one  out  of  breath,  yet  his  tortuous  discursiveness  runs  the  subject 
constantly  out  of  sight.  Going  into  a  question  with  him  is  like 
taking  a  little  dog  out  for  a  walk,  who  sniffs  and  scratches  round 
every  obj  cct  within  skirmishing  distance,  but  is  withal  a  lively 
companion,  and  can  always  retrieve  himself.  He  is  a  great  lover 
of  the  ancients — at  any  rate,  of  their  poets,  historians,  and  orators — 
but,  with  remarkable  forbearance,  hardly  ever  quotes.  There  is  a 
fine,  dry,  healthy  paganism  in  the  tone  of  our  ancient  friend.  He 
has,  however,  a  keen  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  clergy, 
and  for  the  deterioration  of  the  clerical  body  by  the  poverty  which 
so  largely  leavens  it.  On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  find  the  world 
a  very  endurable  place,  though  with  a  good  many  things  that 
might  be  mended.  There  is  no  profundity  of  thought,  nor  sense  of 
the  weight  and  strength  of  principles,  expressed  in  the  dry  sociable 
chirp  of  our  reflective  grasshopper.  A  well-read  common  sense, 
which  has  let  its  bubbles  go  but  retained  its  briskness,  and  a 
certain  defrutum  of  sagacity  which  has  lost  all  aroma  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  are  what  he  in  the  main  presents  us  with.  He  may  have 
thought  in  his  time  more  deeply  than  he  cares  to  show  in  print. 
Perhaps  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  deep  or  shallow  think¬ 
ing  is  much  alike  where  so  much  is  unfathomable,  and  that  a  man. 
had  better  take  facts  as  he  finds  them,  and  simply  be  content  to 
stretch  upon  them  just  a  few  lines  of  practical  reasoning  to  serve 
the  needs  of  life.  There  is  a  Palmerstonian  jauntiness  in  a  good 
deal  of  the  well-bred  banter  in  which  most  subjects  are  dished  up 
—  the  subj  ect  itself  being  generally  lost  in  the  garnish,  and 
drowned  in  the  sauce,  the  “leg  of  mutton,”  as  it  were,  run  to 
“  trimmings  ”— which,  but  that  it  is  well  read  as  well  as  well  bred, 
might  induce  us  to  think  that  there  is  one  well-known  veteran,  at 
any  rate,  who  might  have  written  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  and 
particularly  on  the  score  of  the  last  chapter  on  u  Place  and  Power,” 
we  feel  it  right  to  soothe  the  possible  excitement  of  the  reader  by 
assuring  him  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Premier. 

The  elderly  gentleman  whose  leaves  we  have  just  turned  has 
literary  rather  than  political  tastes.  Out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  just  one  half  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  essays  on  “  Style  ” 
and  “  Books.  ’  There  is,  on  the  whole,  also  a  solitary  feeling  about 
the  bulk  of  the  remarks  which  gives  rather  a  chill.  Of  course,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  strict  justice,  the  book  should  be  reviewed  by  a  man 
ol  eighty  or  more.  Still,  we  console  ourselves  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  quotes  with  great  respeot, 
that  “  a  man  who  has  lived  forty  years  has  seen  everything  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  world.”  If  the  critical  faculty  bears  any  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  observing,  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  octogenarians! 
may  be,  therefore,  needless. 

The  essay  on  Style,  then — to  sift  the  farrago  libelli  which  the 

*  An  Old  Man's  Thoughts  about  Many  Things.  London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 
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author  opens — is  in  three  parts,  the  first  whereof  has  a  sub-essay  on 
the  hard  case  of  those  “poor  fellows  who  write  because  they  can’t 
help  it,”  breaking  off  into  an  apology  for  digression.  The  second  has 
a  sub-essay  on  poor  clergy  and  their  relief,  and  then  runs  away  into 
an  abridgment  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  some  remarks  on 
a  few  other  detached  scenes  of  the  same  poem.  The  third  dips  into 
Greek  dramatics  and  histories ;  then  come  a  few  jotted  remarks 
really  relating  to  style,  with  more  particular  protest  against  the 
“stilted”  and  the  “volcanic  styles;”  and  after  touching  on  “much 
writing”  as  a  source  of  “bad  writing,”  he  plunges  back  again  into  his 
beloved  classics,  out  of  which  Latin  serves  him  as  a  sort  of  bridge  to 
escape  into  Italian,  whence  he  easily  crosses  the  Alps  to  France,  the 
land  of  style,  par  excellence,  and  Germany,  the  land  of  book-making. 
Then  follow  two  essays  on  Books ;  and,  with  the  very  inconsiderable 
exception  just  alluded  to,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  essays  on 
“  style  ”  should  not  be  entitled  on  “  books,”  and  vice  versa,  nor  do 
we  think  the  author  would  see  any.  On  the  score  of  this  random 
eblivion  of  that  primary  rule  of  style — to  keep,  viz.,  to  the  sub¬ 
ject — he  thus  delivers  himself,  and  premonishes  the  reader  in  an 
-early  page :  — 

As  T  have  many  good  things  to  say,  and  they  come  into  my  head  quicker 
than  they  can  run  off  at  the  end  of  my  pen,  I  am  compelled  to  let  them  come 
as  they  list,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  jostle  one  another  a  little  and 
come  in  no  order  at  all  than  that  the  world  should  lose  any  of  them. 

The  writer  appears  to  believe  wholly  in  what  he  says ;  at  any 
rate,  he  is  as  utterly  careless  about  the  stringing  of  his  beads  as  if 
he  verily  thought  that  they  were  all  pearls  of  price.  He  is  fond  of 
■classical  authorities ;  and  we  will  commend  to  his  notice  some 
remarks  on  rdL?  in  the  third  book  of  The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  offender  is  old  enough  to  know  better ;  and  the  boyish  levity 
with  which  he  “runs  a-muck”  through  half-a-dozen  collateral  or 
wholly  distinct  topics  is  no  excuse  for  the  mental  disorder  in 
which  he  is  content  to  appear  in  public.  He  might  as  well  walk 
down  Piccadilly  with  knee  buckles  (which  we  presume  be  wears) 
unfastened,  stockings  ungartered,  and  periwig  (to  sustain  a  con¬ 
sistent  theory  of  his  costume)  the  front  side  behind.  Neither  can 
we  wholly  acquit  him  of  an  affectation,  if  we  may  presume  to 
impute  a  quality  which  diminishes  the  respect  one  would  like 
to  feel  for  age.  The  display  of  his  rambling  propensities  and 
his  reflections  thereupon  remind  us  of  the  false  wit  of  Sterne  in 
tracing  diagrams  to  represent  the  course  of  his  digressions.  Sterne 
drew  mighty  zigzags  over  a  blank  page  ;  our  author  contents  himself 
with  such  remarks  on  himself  as  follow :  — 

I  perceive,  however,  that  I  am  rambling  a  little,  which  I  cannot  account 
for,  except  by  my  habit  of  reading  other  people’s  books ;  for  when  I  think  on 
a  thing  without  troubling  myself  about  what  others  have  said,  I  go  right  to 
the  point,  and  do  not  stray  a  hair’s  breadth  from  a  straight  line. 

After  which  parenthetical  digression  into  self-criticism,  he 
resumes  the  original  digression,  which  sprang  out  of  the  question 
of  the  demerits  of  big  books  and  the  merits,  on  the  contrary,  of 
small  ones,  and  which  had  merely  led  him  to  introduce  Don 
Quixote  as  an  illustration  of  a  small  book  which  is  also  a  good 
one,  and  had  then  betrayed  him  into  a  subsidiary  digression  on 
the  superiority  of  originals  over  translations.  He  then  dives  back 
into  Don  Quixote  for  a  couple  of  pages  more,  and  resumes  his 
unabated  protest  against  the  vice  of  big  books.  This  playing  at 
hide-and-seek  with  a  subject — or  rather,  keeping  half-a-dozen  up 
and  going,  as  a  juggler  does  his  balls — is  rather  more  tiresome  to  a 
reader  who  craves  consecutiveness  than  it  is  amusing  to  one  who 
is  content  to  let  his  thoughts  wander  idly  in  the  author’s  maze. 

The  essay  on  Schools,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  superficial. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  no  due  conception  of  what  a  public 
school  in  England  is,  and  of  the  tone  and  habits  it  is  apt  to 
engender  in  boys.  He  is  quite  right,  however,  in  the  following :  — 

People  pay  very  large  sums  for  their  sons  at  school,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  they  pay  or  are  willing  to  pay  large  sums  for  education.  The  proof  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  rich  people  are  often  very  niggardly  in  any  dealings  they  may 
have  with  private  teachers  in  their  own  houses.  Men,  and  women  too  —  for 
women  are  notoriously  hard  bargainers  —  will  invite  a  private  teacher  to 
call  on  them  in  their  own  house  about  lessons  to  their  dear  children,  and 
instead  of  simply  declining  to  make  an  engagement,  when  the  terms  do  not 
suit  them,  they  will  ask  for  an  abatement. 

We  will  further  give  an  extract  or  two  from  our  author  on 
“  Riches,”  because  we  like  to  take  a  man  at  his  best,  and  we  think 
that  here  we  have  him  so :  — 

The  rich  live  as  they  choose.  Let  them  live  so,  and  do  you  the  same  ;  and 
seek  not  to  know  more  of  them  unless  you  happen  to  have  some  friends 
among  the  rich,  who  have  as  much  sense  and  good-breeding  as  yourself,  and 
who  shall  consider  your  acquaintance  or  friendship  worth  having,  which  will 
be  a  proof  that  theirs  is  worth  having  too. 

Again,  after  recommending  ready-money  payments  as  the  means 
af  acquiring  the  reputation  of  easy  circumstances,  and  even  of 
wealth,  though  at  the  cost  of  incurring,  at  the  same  time,  a  lenient 
censure  for  close-fistedness,  he  says  :  — 

Put  that  slight  imputation  on  vour  character  in  the  balance  against  the 
opinion  of  your  wrealth,  and  it  will  be  nothing.  Finally,  to  prove  what  a 
good  opinion  your  friends  have  of  you,  they  will  borrow  your  money,  and  if 
you  do  not  lend  they  will  not  like  you,  and  if  you  do  lend,  and  the}’  never 
repay  yo.u,  they  will  hate  you  ;  and  if  you  dun  them  for  the  money  they 
will  be  your  mortal  enemies  ;  and  so,  as  I  have  given  a  direct  absolute 
precept  about  borrowing,  you  may  deduce  for  yourself  a  practical  rule  about 
lending,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  find  that  the  rule  is  not  absolute,  but  still 
nearly  so. 

There  is  a  little  of  the  feeling  that  all  things  grow  old  with  him, 
which  infuses  a  cold  and  querulous  tone  at  times  into  our  author. 
We  must  say  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  this  symptom  of  'the 


consenescence  of  all  things.  Possibly  we  shall  be  when  our 
time  comes.  Let  us  hope  there  will  be  younger  eyes  and  fresher 
minds  then  in  the  world  than  ours  can  be.  But,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  much  less  of  this  tone  than  the  author’s  alleged  age 
might  easily  extenuate.  His  wit  seldom  pricks ;  it  gently  tickles, 
or  if  it  leave  a  puncture,  there  is  no  venom  on  the  sting.  We 
may  be  pardoned  for  putting  him,  in  the  list  of  scribblers,  and 
even  of  those  big-book-writers,  of  whom  he  has  an  even  greater 
horror.  For  surely,  as  big  and  little  are  relative  terms,  that  book 
is  naturally  and  essentially  big  which  has  in  itself  a  vast  heap  of 
superfluities  aud  things  hors  d' oeuvre,  by  retrenching  which  it 
might  be  pared  down  to  a  mere  kernel.  Such  a  book  is  the  mere 
hotte  of  the  chiffonnier  whom  our  author  introduces,  and  ought  to 
be  well  picked  and  shaken  to  make  it  marketable.  But,  indeed,  he 
might  write  —  or  might  have  written,  for  it  is  perhaps  a  question  of 
time — better  than  he  lias  done.  Lie  seems  the  sort  of  man  who  writes 
chiefly  to  amuse  himself,  just  as  people  who  are  fond  of  talking 
will  talk,  and  to  be  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  his  amusing 
others.  Amid  all  this  loquacity  there  is  j  ust  enough  of  sterling 
common  sense  to  give  a  backbone  to  the  book,  and  enough  humour 
to  spice  the  sense.  We  take  leave  of  our  venerable  gossip  with 
some  regret,  with  much  marvel  that  a  man  so  wholesomely  tinged 
in  antique  scholarship  should  so  fall  into  that  most  modern  vice  of 
redundant  digressiveness,  with  a  comfortable  assurance  that  he 
will  not  die  of  anythiug  his  critics  are  likely  to  say  of  him,  and 
that,  if  he  does,  his  book  is  likely  to  survive  him.  Had  he  formed 
his  literary  habits  early  in  life,  he  might  have  cured  himself  of  his 
inveterate  discursiveness. 

But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  ; 

and  he  will  remember  an  Iambic  line  which  speaks  of  tutoring  the 
old  as  on  a  par  with  physicking  a  corpse.  So  we  leave  him  to 
his  pleasant  irregular  way  of  chirping  over  a  subject  and  then 
hopping  oft'  to  something  else. 


EDMONDS’  LAND’S  END  DISTRICT.* 

ORNWALL  is  a  part  of  the  kingdom  whose  local  history  and 
description  would  well  repay  the  labours  of  a  stronger  hand 
than  seems  hitherto  to  have  attempted  it.  And  the  Land’s  End 
District,  in  particular,  is  full  of  materials  of  various  kinds.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is  so  rich  in  the  remains  of  prae- 
historic  antiquity.  The  whole  land  is  studded  with  cromlechs, 
circles,  and  what,  by  a  misleading  term,  are  locally  called  castles. 
The  peninsula  west  of  Penzance  would  alone  aftord  many  days’ 
work  to  the  most  zealous  primaeval  antiquary.  And  both  the 
true  and  the  imaginary  history  of  the  country  would  supply 
abundance  of  materials.  There  are  legends  of  Druids,  Phoenicians, 
and  Jews  to  be  exposed,  and  the  true  history  of  the  English  con¬ 
quest  of  the  district  to  be  set  forth.  But  it  would  need  a  really 
able  man  thoroughly  to  do  it.  The  task  would  call  for  the  exercise 
of  the  true  historic  faculty,  and  for  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  analogous  remains  of  other  counties,  and  indeed  of  other  king¬ 
doms.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why  the  antiquities  of  Cornwall 
should  not  be  dealt  with  by  a  Cornishman.  A  Cornishman  of  the 
needful  knowledge  and  critical  power  would,  from  local  interest  and 
attachment,  naturally  do  it  better  than  any  one  else.  But  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  done  as  it  should  be  by  one  of  the 
existing  school  of  Cornish  antiquaries.  As  an  antiquarian  province, 
Cornwall  is  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  as  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land,  or  Ireland.  But  the  other  three  Celtic  lands  have  greatly  the 
advantage  over  their  sister.  There  are  still  plenty  of  Welshmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  who  talk  nonsense  about  their  national 
antiquities.  But  in  each  country  there  is  a  considerable  and 
increasing  minority  which  talks  perfectly  good  sense.  But  Cornish 
archaeology  seems  still  to  have  to  take  its  first  steps.  *  Geological 
knowledge  is  rooting  out  one  or  two  superstitions.  Natural  holes 
in  the  rock  are  no  longer  universally  believed  to  have  been  scooped 
out  by  Druids  to  receive  the  blood  of  then1  victims.  For  this  dis¬ 
covery  antiquaries  will  be  deeply  thankful  to  the  professors  of  a 
sister  science.  But  scientific  archaeology  seems  to  have  made  no 
advance  at  all.  Druids  and  Phoenicians  are  still  the  received 
belief  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  whose  book  we  have  now  before  us,  is  a  specimen 
of  a  hard-working  local  antiquary,  whose  praiseworthy  labours 
are  thrown  away  for  want  of  critical  power  and  comparative 
knowledge  of  other  districts.  He  would,  no  doubt,  mabe  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  Land’s  End  District.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  has  seen  everything  worth  seeing  in  nature  or  art,  and 
that  he  could  take  us  to  it  either  by  the  shortest  or  by  the  most 
picturesque  way.  But  with  this  useful,  though  -igot  very  exalted, 
function,  Mr.  Edmonds’s  archaeological  powers  would  seem  to  end. 
His  book,  as  every  book  of  the  kind  must,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  of  which  scientific  inquirers  may  make  good  use ;  but 
that  is  pretty  well  all.  The  book  is  a  confused  j  umble  of  various 
subjects,  written  in  a  poor  and  twaddling  style.  There  is  an  utter 
lack  of  arrangement;  the  archaeology  and  the  physical  science 
dodge  one  another  about  through  the  volume  ;  or,  if  the  metaphor 
be  preferred,  they  are  ranged  in  alternate  layers  like  sandwiches. 
As  for  the  matter,  Mr.  Edmonds  does  know  that  cromlechs  are 
tombs,  and  not  altars;  otherwise  he  seems  hardly  to  have  got 
beyond  the  school  of  Borlase.  f 

Of  course  Mr.  Edmonds  devoutly  believes  in  that  Phoenician 

*  The  Land's  End  District;  its  Antiquities,  Natural  Histories.  §-c.  By 
Richard  Edmonds.  London  :  J.  K.  Smith.  1862. 
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theory  which  has  just  been  cast  to  the  winds  by  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis.  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  odd  positions  the  provincial 
point  of  honour  takes  up.  Most  nations  take  pride  in  being  con¬ 
querors,  but  a  Welshman  is  offended  if  you  hint  that  his  fore¬ 
fathers  entered  Britain  as  the  subduers  of  an  earlier  race.  So  a 
Comishman  is  offended  if  you  hint  that  his  forefathers  were  able 
to  carry  on  both  mining  and  commercial  operations  without 
needing  Phoenicians  or  Jews  to  help  them.  The  Jewish  theory  is 
about  the  most  ludicrous  piece  of  misconception  which  we  ever 
came  across.  This  some  of  the  better-informed  local  antiquaries 
have  cast  aside.  Its  origin  was  well  explained  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at  Truro.  The  royal  right 
of  preemption  was  sometimes,  in  the  middle  ages,  farmed  by 
Jewish  speculators.  On  this  small  foundation  people  have  built  up 
the  most  amazing  theories  about  Jewish  merchants,  Jewish  miners, 
and  what  not,  in  the  most  remote  ages.  One  oracle  has  gravely 
recommended  it  as  a  fitting  subject  for  inquiry,  whether  any 
Hebrew  words  are  retained  in  the  technical  dialect  of  the  miners. 
Mr.  Edmonds  takes  a  very  bold  flight  indeed :  — 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  I  have  assumed,  agreeably  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  “  Jews,  as  well  as  Phoenicians,  were  very  ancient 
traders  in  Phoenician  ships  ;  ”  and  some  of  them,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Solomon,  may  have  become  resident  here  after  the  example  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  who  are  recorded  by  Thucydides  to  have  “  had  settlements  all  round 
the  coast  of  Sicily,”  and  to  have  “  secured  the  capes  on  the  sea,  and  the  small 
circumjacent  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  with  the  natives.”  Indeed, 
if  the  Jews  who  traded  here  had  no  resident  merchants  to  purchase  and 
secure  the  tin,  in  order  to  its  shipment  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Mediterranean  ships,  great  delay  and  inconvenience  would  have  resulted. 
Until  recently,  the  Cornish  tin  trade,  from  the  very  commencement  of  its 
authentic  history,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  we  observe,  gets  liis  Thucydides  at  secoud-hand 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geoloyical  Society  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  This  is  at  least  honest,  and  better  than  some  writers  of  the 
same  stamp,  who,  by  way  of  being  as  learned  as  they  know  how, 
quote  Herodotus  in  Latin.  But  the  argument  that  the  example  of 
Phoenicians  who  planted  colonies  in  Sicily  would  stir  up  the  Jews 
to  plant  colonies  in  Cornwall  is  something  wholly  beyond  us. 

Besides  the  Jews,  there  is  another  amusing  element  in  these 
Phoenician  dreams.  It  is  always  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Phoenician  traders  sailed  right  away  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to 
St.  Michael’s  Mount.  Mr.  Edmonds  and  his  brethren  use  the 
words  “  Tyrian  ”  and  “  Phoenician  ”  as  if  they  were  synonymous. 
But  it  stands  to  reason  that,  if  any  Phoenicians  ever  did  come  to 
Cornwall,  they  came,  not  from  Tyre  or  Sidon,  but  from  Gades 
and  the  other  Phoenician  cities  in  Spain.  That  merchants  from 
Gades  may  have  reached  Cornwall  is  not  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  did,  and  we 
suspect  that  Cornish  patriotism  would  repine  at  being  cut  down  to 
Phoenicians  who  came  such  a  little  way.  In  fact,  this  whole 
story  of  the  Phoenician  trade  with  Cornwall  —  repeated,  as  it  has 
been,  over  and  over  again — rests  on  no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  simply 
a  guess,  and  far  from  the  most  probable  guess,  to  account  for  an 
undoubted  fact.  That  British  tin  was  spread  over  Europe  from 
an  early  period  is  certain ;  but  that  Phoenicians  came  from  Tyre, 
or  even  from  Gades,  to  fetch  it,  is  a  mere  guess.  And  it  is  a  guess 
founded  wholly  upon  modern  ideas  of  commerce ;  for,  as  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  shows,  a  caravan  trade  across  Gaul  was  something  much 
more  natural  in  those  times.  Diodorus,  in  the  passage  about  Iktis, 
which  is  always  quoted,  has  not  a  word  about  Phoenicians,  but  says 
that  the  tin  was  taken  from  Iktis  to  Gaul,  and  thence  by  land  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  That  ‘Icne  is  Vcctis,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
no  reasonable  person  can  doubt.  But  Cornishmen  piously  believe 
it  to  be  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  because  Diodorus  says  that  "Ik-rtc  is 
accessible  from  Britain  at  low  water,  which  St.  Michael’s  Mount 
certainly  is,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  certainly  is  not.  Had  they 
ever  read  any  more  of  Diodorus  than  this  one  passage,  they  would 
not  have  attached  quite  so  much  weight  to  the  hearsay  description 
of  a  little-known  country  given  by  an  inveterate  blunderer.  He 
who,  with  his  Thucydides  before  him,  could  not  tell  Pharnabazus 
from  Tissaphernes,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  tell  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  very  next  sentence  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  other  islands  between  Europe  and  Britain — which, 
if  he  means  any  real  islands  at  all,  can  only  be  Guernsey  and 
Jersey — are  also  accessible  at  low  water.  About  "Iicrte  Mr. 
Edmonds  is  supremely  amusing  : — 

The  British  isle  here  referred  to  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  St.  Michael’s 
Mount.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  in  Cornwall,  or  Britain,  that  corresponds 
with  the  description  of  the  Greek  historian.  But  Diodorus  calls  it  Hit  in,  not 
Iktis.  All  his  translators,  however,  French  and  English,  as  well  as  Latin, 
finding  the  word  in  the  accusative  case,  concluded  Iktis  to  be  the  nominative, 
and  therefore  called  it  Iktis,  although  Iktin  (assuming  it  to  be  declinable) 
might  be  the  nominative  with  quite  as  much  propriety  as  Iktis.  That  Iktin 
was  the  original  name  of  the  Mount,  as  recorded  by  Diodorus,  receives  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  fact  of  its  most  ancient  name,  after  it  became  a  religious 
cell,  being  Dinsell,  or  Dynsull,  a  mere  abbreviation,  apparently,  of  Iktincell 
into  ’Tincell,  T  and  D  being  interchangeable  letters. 

Iktin  being  thus  evidently  the  ancient  name  of  the  Mount,  let  us  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  its  etymology,  and  on  that  of  another  name  very  dear  to  us. 
Ik  is  the  Cornish  word  for  “  cove,”  or  “  port.”  Iktin,  therefore,  signifies 
“  port-tin,”  or  “  tin-port,”  a  name  as  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
indefinite,  as  could  have  been  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  sought  to  conceal  the  place  whence'they  procured  their  tin.  So,  too, 
with  respect  to  the  name  Bretin,  (pronounced  by  the  French,  Bretagne ;  and 
by  the  English,  Britain,)  as  Ire  is  the  Cornish  word  for  “  mount,”  Bre-tin 
signifies  “tin-mount,”  just  as  Iktin  signifies  “tin-port,”  and  conveyed  to 
strangers,  and  even  to  the  Britons  themselves  who  did  not  dwell  in  Cornwall, 
no  more  idea  of  the  locality  of  this  mount,  than  did  the  name  “  Tin  Islands,” 

(  Cassiterides ,)  used  by  Herodotus  four  hundred  years  before  Diodorus.  Thus 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  mount  from  which  the  tin  was  shipped,  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name  very  naturally  from  its  chief  export.  Dr.  Maton, 


reversing  this  idea,  suggested  that  the  word  tin  might  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  original  name  of  the  Mount  from  which  it  was  anciently 
shipped,  that  name  being  Iktin  of  British  origin,  and  “  having  no  connexion 
with  the  accusative  case  of  the  Greek  language.”  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Cornish  language  the  word  tin  is  sometimes  used  as  identical  with  din,  “  a 
fortress,”  but  it  must  also  have  been  used  by  the  Cornish  for  the  metal  of  that 
name ;  for  if  tin,  as  is  generally  supposed,  be  the  ancient  Phoenician  word  for 
that  substance,  it  could  not  "but  have  been  communicated  to  the  Cornish. 

Somehow  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  "henu  were  the 
nominative,  "her am  would  be  the  accusative.  Diodorus  was  very 
stupid  in  some  things,  but  he  knew  his  Greek  accidence. 

Some  way  on,  Mr.  Edmonds  interprets  an  inscription  in  a  highly 
ingenious  way.  The  inscription,  as  far  as  it  is  legible,  is  — 

IC  CE5I  .  .  .  REQVIEVIT  CVNATDO  HIC  TVJIVLO  IACIT  VIXIT  ANNOS 

XXXIII. 

This  we  do  not  understand.  Mr.  Edmonds  does,  as  follows : — 

The  second  line  was  probably  the  name  of  the  deceased,  but  the  latter  part 
of  that  line  is  illegible.  In  the  fourth  line  we  look  for  the  date  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  birth,  or  death,  as  in  no  other  part  does  any  trace  of  a  date  appear. 
CV.  NAT.  D°,  therefore,  may  have  been  intended  as  abbreviations  for  “Qui 
natus  quingentesimo ;  ”  cu  representing  qu,  (the  letters  c  and  <7  being  used  in¬ 
differently  by  many  Latin  authors,)  NAT  standing  for  natus,  and  D°  for 
quingentesimo.  The  epitaph,  unabbreviated,  would  then  read  as  follows  :  — 
Hic'Cen  ....  requievit  qui  natus  est  quingentesimo  hie  tumulo  jacetmxit 
annos  triginta  tres.  “  Here  Cen  ....  fell  asleep,  who  was  born  in 
500 — here  in  the  tomb  he  lies — he  lived  33  years.”  In  this  reading  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  adverb  hie  presents  no  difficulty ;  in  the  former  instance,  it 
clearly  refers  to  the  place  where  the  person  died  ;  in  the  latter,  to  his  grave. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  deceased  departed  this  life,  A°  D*  DXXXIII0. 

He  adds  two  notes : — 

In  Leland’s  Itinerary  we  find  the  final  o  still  retained  —  thus,  “  A0.  D!. 
MCXXIX0.” 

The  computation  of  time  by  the  Christian  era  was  first  adopted,  according 
to  some  authors,  in  507  ;  according  to  others,  in  527. 

We  congratulate  Cornwall  on  having  adopted  a  new  and  useful 
invention  so  early. 

After  this  sort  of  thing,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Edmonds  gives  no  intelligible  history  or  description  of  the  two 
chief  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  the  district — St.  Michael’s  Mount 
and  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Burvan.  He  is  more  at  home  in 
marking  small  coincidences  which  would  have  escaped  most 
people : — 

1778,  Dec.  17.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  born  at  Penzance.  The  copyhold 
estate,  near  Penzance,  on  which  his  father’s  family  resided  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  as  proprietors,  is  called  indifferently  Varfell  and  Barfell — V  and  B  being 
convertible  letters.  And,  singularly  enough,  the  third  letter  of  the  royal 
name  (David),  from  which  that  of  Davy  is  derived,  is  not  V  in  Greek,  but 
B  —  the  other  four  letters  being  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 
English.  In  the  Cornish  language  we  have  similar  examples  in  the  words 
Trebeor  and  Treveor  “  great  town” — T rebean  and  Trexean  “  little  town.” 

Mr.  Edmonds,  then,  has  read  the  Greek  Testament,  but  not  the 
Septuagint.  Would  he  not  also  be  delighted  to  learn  that  have 
and  haben,  knave  and  knabc  are  identical,  and  that,  both  in  Spanish 
and  in  Modern  Greek,  b  and  v  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ? 
Indeed,  he  would  be  quite  at  home  among  the  race  — 

Queis  aliud  non  est  vivere  quam  bibere. 

Finally,  for  an  “  undesigned  coincidence,”  surely  nothing  can 
beat  the  following : — 

Marazion  (considering  the  Mount  as  part  of  it)  may  be  the  most  ancient 
town  in  Britain  (Sec  Davies  Gilbert’s  Cornwall,  ii.  p.  215)  ;  and  my  father, 
its  town  clerk,  appointed  in  1S05,  and  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  may  be 
the  senior  town  clerk  in  Britain,  having  been  also,  for  many  years,  the  senior 
practising  solicitor  in  Cornwall. 


UNDISCOVERED  CRIMES.* 

THIS  book  is,  undeniably,  well  adapted  for  railway  reading. 

The  idea  of  compiling  such  a  book  from  newspapers  and 
other  contemporary  records  was  a  good  one — we  mean  good  for 
the  publishers ;  and,  if  the  execution  shows  many  faults,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  quite  as  good  a  work  as  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  any  workman  .who  would  be  likely  to  undertake  it.  The 
result  is  a  cheap  volume,  capable  of  beguiling  the  tedium  of  a  long 
journey,  which  is  as  much  as  any  purchaser  ought  to  look  for. 

Among  several  stories  of  crime,  actual  or  suspected,  there 
is  one  of  which  most  readers  have  heard  a  little,  and  many 
would  be  interested  to  hear  more.  The  story  of  the  life  of 
the  Baroness  de  Feucheres  finds  place  in  this  book,  because 
that  lady  laboured  under  suspicion  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  of  whose  great  wealth  she  subse¬ 
quently  enjoyed  a  share.  The  death  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
however,  is  less  interesting  than  the  life  of  the  Baroness  de 
Feucheres,  and  it  happens  to  be  within  our  knowledge  that  the 
leading  incidents  of  that  life  are  truly  stated  in  the  book  before  us. 
Sophia  Dawes  was  daughter  of  a  poor  fisherman  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  was  for  some  years  barmaid  of  an  inn  at  Cowes.  Her 
youthful  beauty  has  been  described  as  marvellous ;  and  it  was 
enduring  beauty  too,  for  at  fifty  years  of  age  she  looked  twenty 
years  younger,  and  was  esteemed  in  Paris  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  ot  the  time.  She  possessed  not  only  beauty  but  intelli¬ 
gence  and  vivacity.  These  gifts  attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy 
man  who  persuaded  her  to  quit  the  bar  of  the  inn  at  Cowes  for  a 
London  school,  where  her  education  might  be  completed  with  the 
view  to  her  becoming  her  admirer’s  wife.  When  she  left  school 
this  admirer  declined  to  marry  her,  but  kept  her  in  great  splendour 

*_  Undiscovered  Crimes.  By  “  Waters,”  Author  of  “  Recollections  of  a 
Police  Officer,”  “Experiences  of  a  Real  Detective,”  &c.  &c.  London: 
Ward  &  Lock.  1862. 
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as  liis  mistress.  Having  a  liking  for  the  stage,  she  appeared 
a  few  times  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  in  the  green-room 
she  met  the  Prince  de  Conde,  then  a  refugee  from  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence,  to  whose  protection  she  was  persuaded  to 
transfer  herself.  She  stipulated,  however,  that  the  nature 
of  her  connexion  with  the  Prince  de  Conde  should  he  concealed, 
and  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  she  was  his  daughter  by  an 
English  lady,  from  whom  he  had  been  long  separated.  Afterwards, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  her  social  position  would  be  improved  by 
the  possession  of  a  husband.  Accordingly,  the  Baron  de  Feucheres, 
a  man  of  child-like  simplicity,  and  under  obligations  to  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  was  persuaded,  by  the  offer  of  a  handsome  dowry  and 
the  charms  of  his  patron’s  supposed  daughter,  to  marry  her.  As 
the  book  before  us  neatly  puts  it,  “  Him  Sophia  Dawes  fixed  upon 
to  be  her  husband.”  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Baron  could  have 
done  otherwise  than  yield  either  to  the  Prince  or  to  the  lady,  and 
certainly  he  had  no  chance  of  holding  out  against  the  two  combined. 
The  marriage  having  taken  place,  the  lady  could  not  hope,  nor  did 
she  try,  to  conceal  from  her  husband  the  nature  of  her  counexion 
with  the  Prince.  She  frankly  told  De  Feucheres  that  she  was  the 
Prince’s  mistress,  not  his  child.  He  quitted  her  in  indignation 
and  never  saw  her  again ;  but  his  regard  for  the  Prince  de  Conde 
prevented  his  exposing  the  deception  which  had  been  practised 
on  him.  On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  Prince  de  Conde 
was  restored  to  his  dignities  and  possessions.  Madame  de 
Eeucheres  completely  governed  him  and  his  vast  property,  but  the 
Prince  was  growing  old,  and  his  death  might  cast  her  down  from 
her  high  position.  It  was  essential  that  the  Prince  should  make 
a  will,  but  if  he  made  it  wholly  in  Madame’s  favour,  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  distant  relations  might  dispute  it.  The  device 
she  hit  on  was  to  get  him  to  make  a  will  for  the  benefit  partly  of 
a  child  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  partly  of  herself,  so  that  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  house  might  sustain  her  against  the 
Prince’s  relatives.  The  Prince,  not  without  efforts  at  resistance, 
submitted  to  this  her  determination,  and  made  a  will  by  which 
he  gave  the  Chantilly  estate  to  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and  other 
large  properties  to  Madame.  But  the  will  thus  wrung  from 
the  Prince  might  be  revoked,  and  Madame  knew  that  it 
would  be  revoked  if  the  Prince  should  withdraw  himself 
from  her  influence.  This  was  her  great  fear.  He  had  not 
energy  of  purpose  to  depart  openly,  but  he  had  some  idea 
of  running  away  from  her.  The  revolution  of  1830  had  now 
placed  the  head  of  the  House  of  Orleans  on  the  French  throne,  so 
that  litigation  in  the  interest  of  that  house  would  not  be  un¬ 
hopeful.  The  will  was  likely  to  be  sustained  after  the  testator’s 
death,  if  it  could  be  kept  unrevoked  during  his  life.  It  appears 
that  the  Prince  was  endeavouring  to  contrive  the  means  of  flight 
from  Madame,  with  precautions  not  unlike  those  -which,  in  other 
days,  he  might  have  used  to  escape  the  guillotine  of  the  Terrorists. 
His  preparations  came  to  Madame’s  knowledge.  O11  the  morning 
of  August  26,  1830,  the  Prince  -was  found  dead  in  his  bed¬ 
chamber.  A  handkerchief  passed  round  his  neck  was  fastened  to 
an  iron  window-bar,  at  such  a  height  that  he  could  touch  the 
ground  with  his  toes.  The  book  before  us  assumes  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  this  position  to  divert  attention  from  the  actual 
cause  of  death,  but  it  does  not  offer  any  conjecture  as  to 
what  that  actual  cause  was.  Madame  de  Feucheres  behaved 
herself  very  properly  on  the  discovery  of  the  Prince’s  death. 
She  dropped  groaning  into  a  chair  in  the  dressing-room,  where 
she  was  found  shortly  afterwards,  “  much  recovered,  and  listening 
resignedly  to  words  of  consolation.”  Evidence  respecting  the 
death  of  the  Prince  was  collected  by  an  active  magistrate,  who 
suddenly  found  himself  superannuated  and  his  son-in-law  made  a 
judge.  The  suit  brought  to  annul  the  will  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  legatees.  A  supposed  confederate  of  Madame  de  Feucheres 
died  suddenly  after  dining  with  her.  It  was  whispered  that  his 
price  for  silence  had  been  raised  too  high.  After  a  few  years 
Madame  tired  of  the  gay  life  of  Paris,  and  became  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic.  She  sold  several  properties,  and  endowed  con¬ 
vents  and  chapels.  We  may  add,  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  she 
bought  a  small  and  pretty  house  in  Hampshire.  It  wras  expected 
that  she  would  leave  the  whole  of  her  great  wealth  to  the  Church, 
but  she  made  a  will  in  favour  of  members  of  her  own  family. 
After  her  death,  in  January,  1841,  that  will  -was,  with  some 
difficulty,  established.  The  book  before  us  is  inaccurate,  both 
as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  devolved,  and  as  to 
the  amount  of  it,  which  it  puts,  with  perhaps  a  moderate  and 
venial  degree  of  exaggeration,  at  near  a  million.  We  happen  to 
know  that  the  amount  divided  did  not  exceed  half  that  sum.  Two 
at  least  of  the  recipients  were  persons  who  in  position  and  educa¬ 
tion  had  not  risen  far  above  the  grade  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  fisher¬ 
man  who  was  their  ancestor.  The  latest  stage  of  what  was  called 
the  De  Feucheres  case  was  a  dispute  between  those  persons  and 
the  lawyer  who  had  established  their  claim  to  this  great  inhe¬ 
ritance.  Protestations  of  boundless  gratitude  during  the  suit 
resulted,  as  they  often  do,  in  a  strict  taxation  of  bills  of  costs  after 
its  successful  termination. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  between  those  parts  of 
the  book  before  us  which  are  capable  of  proof  and  those  which  are 
efforts  of  the  imagination,  either  of  the  author,  or  of  the  writers  from 
whom  he  borrows.  But  enough  is  known  for  certain  of  the  life  of 
Madame  de  Feucheres  to  make  a  very  strange  history.  The  daughter 
of  an  Isle  of  Wight  fisherman  enslaved  the  person,  and  disposed  at 
her  pleasure  of  the  estates,  of  the  last  prince  of  the  great  house  of 
Conde.  A  book  which  contains  a  dozen  stories  of  this  kind  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  sold  largely,  and  the  blunders  and  faults  of 


taste  which  we  observe  in  it  are  just  as  likely  to  promote  as  to 
impede  its  sale.  To  make  such  a  book  accurate  a  lawyer  ought 
to  write  it,  and  a  lawyer  might  make  it  dull.  The  story  of 
Madame  de  Feucheres  is  the  best  in  the  book,  and  it  is  told  in 
the  best  way.  As  an  example  of  the  style  of  writing  to  which 
we  object,  we  will  quote  a  line  or  two.  One  Richard  Cheyne  had 
saved  a  woman’s  life,  but  notwithstanding  that  service  the  woman’s 
husband,  who  was  father  of  the  supposed  narrator,  did  not  like 
him :  — 

My  mother  remonstrated ;  but  the  reply  of  her  husband  always  was,  that 
he  felt  in  Cheyne’s  presence  as  if  confronted  by  an  embodied,  undefinable, 
but  not  the  less  real,  peril  —  that  there  were  dark  depths  in  his  mind 
unfathomable  by  human  eyes  and  concealing  strange  monsters,  &c. 

We  really  have  not  patience  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  ima¬ 
ginary  speech  by  a  lay  vicar  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  If  it  i3 
a  fact,  or  a  probability,  that  that  worthy  person  said  to  his  wife, 
“  I  don’t  like  that  man  Cheyne.  I  don’t  know  why ;  but  I 
don’t”  —  is  there  any  objection  to  putting  those  words  into  the 
story  except  that  they  are  all  short  one3  ?  The  lay  vicar  may 
have  thought  and  said  that  “  Cheyne  was  a  deep  one,”  and  that 
simple  opinion  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  a  fine  writer,  what  is 
partly  seen  above.  Although  the  appetite  for  these  stories  is  not 
altogether  a  healthy  one,  it  certainly  exists ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be 
gratified,  the  preparations  for  so  doing  might  as  well  be  simplified. 
Long  experience  does,  indeed,  teach  one  to  pick  the  story  out  of  the 
embellishments  without  much  trouble ;  but  still  it  is  strange  that, 
in  railway  reading,  so  many  obstacles  to  progress  should  be  inter¬ 
posed.  Here  is  a  sample  from  the  first  page  of  the  book,  which, 
doubtless,  the  author  intended  to  be  particularly  effective.  The 
penance  of  having  to  transcribe  such  stuff  ought  to  atone  for  many 
literary  sins :  — 

The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth,  but  blood  flies  upwards  and 
bedews  the  heavens,  wrote  one  of  our  earliest  dramatists  —  the  poetic  assump¬ 
tion  appearing  to  be,  that  the  pallid  cheek  of  the  assassin,  vividly  reflecting 
by  its  sensitive  consciousness  the  crimsoned  hue  of  the  o’erarcliing  canopy, 
would  make  manifest  his  guilt. 

The  early  dramatist,  even  if  he  were  Shakspeare  himself,  who 
made  blood  “  bedew  ”  the  heavens  is  sufficiently  pimished  for  the 
extravagance  of  the  phrase  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  such  a 
commentator.  Readers  of  early  dramatists  who  wrote  in  English 
and  other  tongues  are  sometimes  tempted  profanely  to  suspect 
that  those  dramatists  never  knew  exactly  what  they  meant  until 
the  commentators  appeared  to  tell  them.  Perhaps  such  readers 
might  go  so  far  as  to  describe  the  process  which  is  under  their  con- 
sideration  as  an  interpreting  of  one  man’s  nonsense  by  another  man’s 
nonsense.  If  the  author  of  this  book  could  write  Latin — which  he 
has  taken  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  cannot  —  we  would 
back  him  to  comment  upon  riEschylus  against  the  dullest  German 
that  ever  plodded  in  that  line  of  industry.  “  The  poetic  assump¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  ” —  if  we  may  venture  to  reduce  it  into  plain 
prose  —  that  blood  turns  the  sky  red,  and  the  reflection  of  that 
redness  on  the  pale  cheek  of  the  blood-shedder  makes  it  red  also, 
and  so  his  guilt  appears.  If  it  were  possible  to  argue  at  all  on 
such  very  high  poetical  diction,  we  should  say  that  if  the  pallor  of 
conscious  guilt  could  by  any  means,  artificial  or  supernatural,  be 
slightly  rouged,  detection  would  become  less  rather  than  more 
likely.  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  how  far  public  taste  has  become 
vitiated,  when  a  book  which  is  expected  to  be  popular  is  filled 
with  such  stupendous  nonsense.  Is  it  just  to  say  that,  as  the 
extravagance  of  the  dramatist  is  to  the  folly  of  his  commentator, 
so  is  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  ?  That  would  be  a 
view  of  modern  progress  not  altogether  cheering. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  MONGST  the  publications  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
Ti  the  French  Government,  and  which  remind  us,  by  their 
character  and  their  importance,  of  the  gigantic  collections  issued 
of  yore  by  the  Benedictines,  we  must  notice  the  series  known  by 
the  title,  Documents  inedits  sur  l' Histoire  de  France.  The  names 
of  MM.  Guizot,  Thierry,  Mignet,  and  Guerard  are  indissolubly 
connected  with  this  enterprise,  which  is  still  carried  on,  and  which 
already  includes  many  volumes  of  the  most  important  nature. 
The  latest  instalment  we  have  to  review  is  a  bulky  quarto,  com¬ 
prising  a  kind  of  my  store,  or  dramatic  poem,*  on  the  subject  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  preface,  written  by  the  joint  editors, 
is  extremely  amusing,  on  account  of  the  downright  honesty 
with  which  they  acknowledge  spontaneously  the  defects  of 
the  play  itself.  Nothing,  they  say,  can  be  more  stupid. 
There  is  no  invention,  no  talent  whatever ;  the  style,  the  gram¬ 
mar,  the  spelling,  are  all  as  bad  as  possible;  the  rhymester  (it 
would  be  a  sin  to  call  him  a  poet)  has  merely  taken  the 
trouble  of  clothing  in  doggerel  the  principal  incidents  of  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  readers  in  quest  of  mere  literary  perfec¬ 
tion  will  never  appreciate  the  time  spent  by  MM.  Guessard  and 
de  Certain  in  publishing  this  work.  Still,  the  Mystere  du  Siege 
cT  Orleans  contains  a  number  of  details  which  are  particularly 
curious  for  their  historical  character ;  and,  indeed,  the  merit  of 
the  author  arises  precisely  from  his  being  a  mere  common-place 
scribbler,  whose  sole  object  was  to  draw  up  history  into  octo¬ 
syllabic  lines  for  the  benefit  of  patriotic  hearers.  The  Mystere  is 
printed  from  a  unique  MS.  preserved  amongst  the  treasures  of  the 

*  Le  Mystere.  du  Siege  d' Orleans,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois,  etc.  Par 
MM.  Guessard  ct  de  Certain.  Paris:  Didot.  London:  JetFs. 
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Vatican  library,  and  it  is  edited  with  all  the  ability  for  wbicb 
tbe  members  of  the  Paris  Ecole  des  Charles  bave  always  been 
distinguished. 

M.  Armand  Baschet  is  one  of  those  indefatigable  savants  whom 
no  amount  of  work  frightens,  who  are  never  happier  than  when 
surrounded  by  piles  of  MSS.,  and  for  whom  the  atmosphere  of  a 
public  library  or  State  Paper  office  is  always  the  most  congenial, 
lie  has  just  returned  from  a  protracted  visit  to  Italy,  and  as 
the  historical  reminiscences  and  artistic  grandeur  of  Rome  possess 
some  extraordinary  fascinations  for  travellers,  so  the  curious 
diplomatic  treasures  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Venice  have  a 
spell  from  which  no  real  litterateur  can  escape  when  once  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  M.  Armand  Baschet  has  certainly 
turned  to  excellent  account  his  Trans-  Alpine  journey,  and  thevolume 
he  has  just  published* * * §  is,  in  every  respect,  a  most  valuable  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  calendar  of  State  papers,  yet 
it  is  still  more ;  for  the  author  presents  us,  not  merely  with  a  dry 
index  or  chronological  list,  but  with  a  commentary  which  illustrates 
the  various  documents  contained  in  the  volume,  points  out  their 
true  value,  and  shows  how  far  they  are  supported  by  other  evi¬ 
dence.  The  whole  history  of  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
is  illustrated  by  the  interesting  State  papers  which  M.  Armand 
Baschet  has  been  able  to  consult.  An  introduction  explains  to  us, 
in  the  first  place,  the  policy  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  nature 
of  its  connexion  with  foreign  Courts,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  rehizioni  or  written  reports  sent  by  the  ambassadors  whom  it 
accredited  abroad.  The  second  part  contains  numerous  translated 
extracts  from  the  relazioni  themselves,  plentifully  illustrated  with 
facsimiles,  and  introducing  us  to  the  leading  actors  in  an  epoch 
when  the  science  of  diplomacy  was  carried  farther,  perhaps,  than 
it  has  ever  been  since. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  which  occurred  in 
France  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  the  names  of  Lammenais, 
Montalembert,  and  Lacordaire  have  rendered  so  conspicuous,  is 
now  becoming  better  known  than  it  was;  and  the  delightful  volume 
just  published  by  M.  Trebutien  t  will  contribute  much  to  make  it 
properly  appreciated.  Maurice  de  Guerin,  who  died  young,  and 
■whose  early  productions  in  the  Heme  des  Deux  3Iondes  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  no  less  a  critic  than  George  Sand,  belonged  to  the  small 
colony  of  pious  students  gathered  together  at  La  Chesnaie,  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  around  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Traitc  de  V Indifference. 
His  letters,  journals,  and  poems  were  printed  some  time  since  for 
private  circulation  only.  The  present  edition,  destined  for  a 
larger  circle  of  admirers,  contains  a  number  of  pieces  which  had 
never  before  been  published.  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by 
M.  Trebutien,  and,  in  addition  to  the  original  essay  written  by 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  the  editor  has  judiciously  inserted  a  long  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  notice  which  George  Sand  contributed  to  the  Revue 
des  Deux  3Iond.es  for  March  15,  1 840. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  remarks  in  the  Lcttres  sur  les 
Animaux  J,  and  the  reader  sees  at  once  that  he  has  to  deal  with  an 
accurate  observer  of  nature ;  but  M.  Georges  Leroy  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience  and  of  reality. 
From  the  facts  gathered  during  the  course  of  his  walks  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  Meudon,  he  attempted  to  deduce  theories  which  are 
more  ingenious  than  true ;  and  the  mania  for  philosophizing  seriously 
mars  the  merit  of  his  otherwise  curious  work.  Very  probably  it  is 
this  fault  that  makes  Dr.  Robinet  so  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
Georges  Leroy ;  for  the  disciples  of  M.  Auguste-Comte  are  as  fond 
of  building  irrational  dreams  as  the  encyclopedistes  were  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  conclusions  of  a  writer  who  sees  everywhere 
nothing  but  physical  causes,  and  who  uniformly  sacrifices  mind 
to  matter,  could  not  but  be  particularly  agreeable  to  the  adepts  of 
Positivism.  Dr.  Robinet’s  preface  informs  us  that  Georges  Leroy 
was  captain  of  the  Royal  hunt  at  Versailles.  Born  in  1723,  he 
became  connected  with  the  leaders  of  the  philosophic  set,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  D’Holbach,  Diderot,  Naigeon,  and  others 
belonging  to  the  same  clique.  He  contributed  several  articles  to 
the  Encyclopedic,  and,  in  addition  to  various  minor  productions, 
he  published  the  Lettres  sur  les  Animaux  successively  in  three 
different  newspapers. 

Under  the  title  La  Peinture  Frangaise  an  XIXe  Sibcle  §,  M.  Ernest 
Chesnean  has  collected  together  some  amusing  and  instructive 
essays  on  French  contemporary  artists.  Lie  begins  his  volume 
with  the  school  of  David,  and  terminates  it  with  the  Exhibition  of 
1855.  Since  that  date,  as  he  remarks,  the  old  schools  have  been 
broken  up,  the  opposition  between  the  classique  and  romantique 
tendencies  has  ceased,  and  amidst  the  general  uncertainty  which 
prevails,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  reasonable  classification 
of  recent  artists.  M.  Chesneau’s  introduction  contains  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  French  painting  from  the  time  when 
David’s  celebrated  picture  u  Les  Horaces,”  substituted  the  classical, 
or  what  was  then  called  the  sculpturesque  style,  for  Boucher’s 
mannerism  and  the  studied  simplicity  of  Greuze.  He  then  de¬ 
votes  a  series  of  chapters  to  Gros,  Gericault,  Decamps,  Meisson- 
nier,  Flandrin,  Ingres,  and  Delacroix,  and  concludes  by  some 
appendices  illustrative  of  various  details  which  he  could  not  con- 


*  Les .  Princes  de.  V Europe  au  XVP  Sibcle,  d'apres  les  Rapports  des 
Ambassadeurs  Vcnetiens.  Par  M.  Armand  Baschet.  Paris  :  Plon.  London  : 
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f  Maurice  de  Guerin,  Journal,  §'c.  Public  par  M.  Trebutien.  V  edition, 
conside'rablement  augmented.  Paris :  Didier.  London  :  Jeffs. 

X  Lettres  sur  les  Animaux.  Par  Georges  Leroy.  Paris  :  Poulet-Malassis. 
London :  Jeffs. 

§  La  Peinture  Fr  chaise  au  XIX*  Siecle.  Par  Ernest  Chesnean.  Paris: 
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veniently  dwell  upon  in  the  text.  M.  Chesneau  is  evidently  an 
accomplished  artist,  for  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  painting 
it  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate  so  well  the  masterpieces 
displayed  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  His  critiques  are  also 
distinguished  by  great  fairness,  and  the  book  is  written  in  a  very 
agreeable  style. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  is  one  of  those  characters  about  whom  there 
seems  to  be  always  something  new  to  say.  Her  popularity  has 
never  yet  been  called  in  question ;  and  if  M.  Ilippolyte  Babou  had 
really  meant  to  write  the  biography  of  allher  admirers,  he  might  easily 
have  filled  a  good-sized  library.  We  suppose  that  he  is  himself  a 
preux  chevalier  of  the  semillante  marquise,  and  that  the  literary 
atmosphere  of  the  French  seventeenth  century  is  his  natural 
element.  But  if  so,  why  does  he  adopt  the  fashionable  neologisms 
of  the  present  day  F  What  would  the  denizens  of  Versailles  think 
of  an  adjective  like  frivolistcs,  or  an  expression  like  modistes  demodes, 
more  particularly  when  M.  Hippolyte  Babou  laughs  at  writers 
who  employ  the  word  individuality  because  it  sounds  so  much 
grander  than  caractere  ?  We  will  not,  however,  quarrel  with  the 
author  of  Les  Amoureux  de  3Iadame  de  Sevigne  *  on  account  of  a 
few  grammatical  niceties.  We  prefer  the  pleasanter  task  of 
thanking  him  most  heartily  for  an  amusing  and  brilliant  gallery 
of  portraits  taken  from  the  golden  age  of  French  literature. 
The  principal  title  of  the  book  we  are  now  noticing  is  really 
only  that  of  the  introductory  essay.  After  a  couple  of  papers 
on  Menage  and  Bussy-Rabutin,  we  find  a  series  of  sketches  of 
the  virtuous  ladies  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  seven 
in  number  —  fit  though  few,  the  reader  will  say  —  but  we  must 
hope  that  the  heroines  eulogized  by  M.  Babou  are  only  specimens 
of  a  much  more  extensive  company,  although  the  atmosphere  of 
Versailles  was  never  quite  the  proper  medium  for  the  growth  of 
virtue.  Several  other  sketches  referring  to  well-known  personages 
of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period  complete  the  volume. 

We  notice  here  M.  Knaspffin’s  memoir  on  the  “  Benefactors 
of  the  Poor  f,”  for  the  sake  both  of  the  valuable  advice  contained 
in  the  preface,  and  of  the  biographical  sketches  he  has  given  us  of 
M.  de  Mouthy  on,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  M.  Lambrechts, 
and  other  philanthropists.  His  work  is  unfortunately  too  sketchy 
in  its  character,  and  the  documents  contained  in  the  appendix  are 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  be  useful. 

A  Paris  publisher  has  announced  for  immediate  issue  a  detailed 
account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  late  Hellenist  M.  Boissonade. 
Let  us,  in  the  meanwhile,  call  attention  to  an  excellent  recueil  of 
disquisitions,  collected  and  reprinted  by  M.  Emile  Egger,  that 
gentleman’s  successor  at  the  Institute,  f  The  author  of  the 
3£emoires  de  Litterature  Ancienne  candidly  acknowledges  that  the 
several  essays  he  has  now  gathered  together  betray  their  origin ; 
but  he  adds,  and  we  cordially  subscribe  to  his  opinion,  that  they 
are  not  devoid  of  all  interest,  for  they  touch  not  upon  questions  of 
passing  interest,  but  upon  points  of  importance  connected  with 
history  and  classical  literature.  M.  Egger’s  volume  contains 
twenty-one  chapters,  forming  as  many  distinct  essays.  These  are 
preceded  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  M.  Boissonade,  and  the 
concluding  pages  embrace  a  few  interesting  particulars  about 
M.  d’Eckstein,  the  celebrated  linguist,  lately  deceased. 

M.  Francisque  Bouillier  has  long  since  established  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  ablest  French  metaphysicians  of  the  present  day. 
His  history  of  Cartesianism,  published  several  years  ago,  is  consi¬ 
dered  with  justice  to  be  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject 
which  it  treats,  and  his  contributions  to  M.  Hachette’s  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Philosophiques  are  generally  esteemed  by  competent 
critics.  He  has  now  undertaken  to  revive  the  famous  theory  of 
animism,  which  the  talent  of  Stahl  rendered  so  popular  in  former 
times  § ;  and  on  this  account  his  new  volume  deserves  to  be  studied 
with  equal  attention  by  medical  men  and  by  philosophers.  We 
do  not  wish  to  enter  here  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question 
between  M.  Bouillier  and  his  adversaries;  but  the  historical  part 
of  the  book  deserves  high  praise.  M.  Bouillier  is  at  home  when¬ 
ever  he  assumes  the  character  of  an  expositor  of  other  men’s 
systems ;  and  the  readers  most  opposed  to  animism  and  animists 
will  find  much  that  is  worth  reading  in  his  reflections  on  Descartes, 
Jouffroy,  and  Maine  de  Biran. 

Of  books  referring  to  travels,  the  number  seems  as  great  as  ever. 
Every  writer  who  has  supplied  one  of  the  Parisian  journals  with  a 
couple  of  feuilletons,  ancl  whose  imagination  is  not  quite  strong 
enough  to  combine  all  the  perplexing  episodes  of  a  fashionable 
novel,  starts  for  some  expedition  outre-mer,  and  in  due  course 
returns  provided  with  a  manuscript,  in  the  preface  of  which  he 
proves  that  all  those  who  have  previously  visited  the  country  in 
which  he  has  sojourned  were  utterly  disqualified  for  describing 
its  physical  character,  or  appreciating  the  manners  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  M.  Charles  d’Expilly  belongs  to  this  class  of  tourists.  |[ 
He  does  his  very  best  to  seem  impartial ;  he  wishes  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  neither  a  pamphletcrire  nor  as  a  thuriferaire ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  his  admiration  of  Brazilian  society  is  of  the  faintest 
description.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  moreover,  that  Le  Eresil  tel 
qu'il  est  is  a  volume  from  which  two-thirds  could  be  suppressed 

*  Les  Amoureux  de  3fadame  de  Sevigne.  Par  H.  Babou.  Paris  :  Didier. 
London  :  Jeffs. 

_  t  Les  Bienfaiteurs  des  Pauvres  au  Dix-neuvieme  Siecle.  Par  Edward 
Knsepflin.  Paris :  Dentu.  London  :  Jefis. 

J  Memoires  de  Litterature  Ancienne.  Par  M.  Emile  Egger.  Paris  1 
Durand.  London  :  Jelfs. 

§  Du  Principe  Vital  et  de  V Ame  pensante.  Par  Francisque  Bouillier.  Paris : 
Durand.  London  :  Jeffs. 
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'without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  real  subject-matter  about 
■which  it  professes  to  treat. 

M.  Alfred  Jacobs  is  not  a  man  to  introduce  humour  into 
geography,  and  to  combine  fiction  with  science  whilst  discoursing 
about  foreign  lands.  His  only  aim  is  to  be  accurate  and  complete. 

The  volume  entitled  L'Afrique  NouveUe *,  without  being, 
strictly  speaking,  a  scientific  work,  contains  a  great  number  of 
details  which  illustrate  various  points  of  great  interest  to  science. 
The  problem  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal  is  elaborately  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  its  realization  within  a  very  short  period  confidently 
announced.  The  history  of  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  that 
of  the  colony  of  Liberia  suggest  likewise  to  the  author  a  variety 
of  remarks  of  a  political  character.  Apart  from  questionable 
topics,  however,  the  work  may  be  considered  as  an  excellent 
resume  of  the  narratives  of  Lander,  Clapperton,  Livingstone,  and 
other  travellers  who  have  explored  that  still  comparatively  un¬ 
known  continent. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  sundry  publicists  that  Poland  is  dead, 
politically  speaking,  and  they  ascribe  this  state  of  prostration  to 
the  despotic  influence  of  .Russia.  Prince  Troubetzkoy  takes 
quite  a  contrary  view  of  the  case.f  He  starts  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  both  Russians  and  Poles  have  a  common  origin, 
and  he  concludes  that  union  is  the  best  way  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  both.  “  Putting  aside  the  fact  of  this  union,” 
he  says,  “  every  other  combination  would  merely  prepare  a 
series  of  disasters  for  Poland.  The  struggle  for  supremacy 
carried  on  by  extreme  parties  would  exhaust  the  country ;  then 
a  state  of  subjection  to  Germanism,  identified  with  Prussia,  must 
necessarily  follow,  and  finally  a  social  revolution,  entailing  the 
most  terrible  catastrophes.”  Of  course  Prince  Troubetzkoy 
maintains  that  all  those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  Polish 
question  are  hopelessly  ignorant  or  incurably  prejudiced. 

We  have  before  us  a  book  written  for  the  purpose  of  represent¬ 
ing  Paris  civilization  in  its  true  colours,  and  of  proving  that  some 
of  the  merits  claimed  on  behalf  of  la  Capitale  du  Monde  Civilise 
are  either  exaggerated  or  altogether  fictitious. 

M.  Pelletan  J  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
he  has  received  from  his  Parisian  contemporaries ;  but  he  detests 
the  pretensions  of  Paris  to  assume  the  supremacy  in  all  things. 
The  worship  of  success,  of  pleasure,  and  of  money,  which  pre¬ 
vails  everywhere,  excites  his  indignation.  He  sees  the  com¬ 
monest  notions  of  morality  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  and  he 
believes  with  many  others,  who  would  speak  out  if  they  dared, 
that  “sybaritism”  must  ultimately  destroy  the  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  family,  and,  consequently,  the  very  foundation  of  so¬ 
ciety  itself.  M.  Pelletan’s  distinguishing  intellectual  feature  is  com¬ 
mon  sense.  There  is  about  him  no  rant,  nothing  in  the  least  like  grandi¬ 
loquence,  though  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  progress. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  in  La  Nouvelle  Rabylone  M.  Pelletan 
has  stepped  beyond  the  circle  of  mere  abstractions,  and  has 
characterized  as  they  deserve  some  of  the  men  who  bave  most 
contributed  to  lower  in  France  the  standard  of  public  morality. 
He  is  justly  severe  on  that  school  of  literature  which  seeks  to 
interest  by  vulgar  scandal  or  highly  coloured  descriptions  of  the 
demi-mende. 

From  a  batch  of  novels  now  accumulated  before  us,  we  shall 
select  a  few  which  deserve  a  little  more  attention  than  the  rest. 
Under  the  title  Le  Roman  de  Flavio  §  who  would  expect  to  find  the 
history  of  Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  the  Court  of  Naples  P  M. 
Xavier  Eyma  is  not  devoid  of  talent,  and  the  first  chapters  of  Iris 
book  are  extremely  interesting ;  but  a  great  falling-off  is  noticeable 
as  the  narrative  goes  on,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  author  was  fairly 
tired  by  the  effort  he  had  made  to  produce  at  the  outset  something 
really  striking.  M.  Far j  at,  whose  name  we  do  not  recollect  having 
yet  met  on  a  bookseller’s  catalogue,  writes  like  a  man  determined 
upon  continuing  the  traditions  of  the  humourist  school,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  mantle  of  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  line  Adresse  Illisible  ||  is 
a  tale  of  the  flimsiest  description,  remarkable  for  neither  intrigue 
nor  depth  of  observation ;  but  here  and  there  wTe  discover  a  true 
thought  tersely  expressed,  and  an  amusing  paradox  which  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  rubbish  amidst  which  it  is  lost.  The  volume  which 
M.  Leon  Gozlan  has  entitled  Id  Amour  dcs  Lewes  et  V  Amour  du 
Cceur  fl,  comprises  three  stories,  the  first  two  being  decidedly  the 
best.  With  M.  Gozlan  the  reader  is  alwaj's  sure  to  find  good 
writing,  and  that  sort  of  desinvollura  of  which  none  but  ex¬ 
perienced  novelists  possess  the  secret.  lie  introduces  the  present 
collection  by  a  tale  of  the  most  tragic  character,  whilst  the 
second,  relating  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  is  a  rather  droll, 
and  somewhat  too  faithful  copy  of  the  free  and  easy  morality  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  France.  It  would  be  impossible  to  put 
in  a  stronger  light  the  contrast  between  the  works  of  fiction  of  the 
present  day  and  those  of  former  times  than  by  turning  from  M. 
Gozlan  to  Madame  de  Bawr.  Retold  on  V Eneide  *  * ,  of  which  a 
new  edition  has  recently  been  published,  is  a  tale  which  would 
very  likely  seem  dull  to  readers  familiar  with  the  productions  of 
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the  contemporary  school.  Although  extremely  romantic,  it  is 
thoroughly  proper.  The  style  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance,  and 
the  delineations  of  society  it  contains  have  about  them  all  the 
fineness  and  accuracy  of  touch  which  characterize  a  woman’s  com¬ 
position. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 
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Bands  at  Two.  Admission,  Half-a-Crown. _ 

TVTR.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

_UO_  from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  OPEN  EVERY  DAY,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  at  the 
EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly  (will  shortly  cluseL  Admission  One  Shilling.  _ 

/'CHEMISTRY. — Dr.  Hofmann,  E.R.S.,  will  commence  a  course 

0f  Fifty  Lectures  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  on  Monday,  October  6,  at  10  o’clock,  to  be 
continued  on  every  week-day  but  Saturday. 

These  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Oxford 
Street.  Fee  for  the  course, £4. 

METALLURGY. — Dr.  Percy,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  course 

of  Fifty  Lectures  on  Metallurgy  on  Monday,  October  G,  at  12  o’clock,  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn  Street;  to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Monday, 
at  the  same  hour.  Fee  for  tiie  course,  114. 

_ _ TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

Zoological  society  of  London. 

&A  Tire  following  new  publications  of  this  Society  are  now  ready  for  issue,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Society’s  Office,  11  Hanover  Square,  W.;  from  M.  J.  Rothschild,  14  Rue  de 
Bucy,  Paris,  and  2  Ciuerstrasse,  Leipzig;  from  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.,  or  through  any 
Bookseller. 

1.  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Vol.  IV.  Part  7,  Sec.  II.,  concluding  the  Fourth  Volume.  4to. 

with  11  plates  by  Wolf,  24s.  Containing  papers  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  ou  the  Struthious 
Birds  in  the  Society’s  Menagerie,  and  by  J.  II.  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.Z.S.,  on  Aguila 
desmursii. 

2.  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Vol.  V.  Part  1,  4to.  witli  13  plates,  24s.  Containing  a 

memoir  by  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S.,  on  tiie  Skeleton  of  the  Gorilla. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for  18B2,  Part  1 ,  for  January— March,  and 

Part  2  for  April— June,  2s.  euch. 

4.  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  with  Illustrations,  18S2,  Parti,  for 

January— March,  15s. 

5.  List  of  Vertebrated  Animals  living  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 

1862.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Illustrations  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  from  184S  to  186b, 
may  now  also  be  obtained  in.separatc  Volumes,  as  follows;— 

£  s.  d. 

Mammalia  .  .  .  .  1  vol.  83  plates  .  .  _  3  3  0 

Aves . 2  vols.  173  plates  .  .  .  6  6  0 

Reptilia  et  Pisces  .  .  1  vol.  33  plates  .  .  .  1  10  6 

Mollusca  ....  1  vol.  51  plates  -  .  ■  1  10  6 

Annulosaet  Rudiata  .  .  1  vol.  90  plates  .  .  •  3  3  0 

Fellows  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  purchase  all  the  publications  at  ,25  per  cent,  less  than 
the  price  charged  to  the  public. 

P.  L.  SCLATER,  Secretary. 
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T  LANTWIT  VAR  D  RE  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED.— GUARANTEED  DIVIDEND. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Directors  of  the  above  Company  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  a  Gentleman  of  great  experience  in  South  W  ales,  to  manage  the 
Company’s  operations  at  the  Colliery  ;  and  he  has  undertaken  to  guarantee  a  dividend  of 

8  per  cent,  per  annum  the  first  year,  and  has  lodged  with  the  Company  ample  security  to 
cover  it. 

By  Order,  E.  NAINBY,  Secretary. 

CTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

►A  FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON",  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS-21  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 

T  LANTWIT  YARDRE  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

-Li  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Shares  in  the  above 
Company  being  subscribed  for,  the  allotment  will  take  place  on  the  8th  OCTOBER  NEXT, 
by  which  date  all  applications  must  be  sent  in,  either  to  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  or  Secretary. 

By  Order,  E.  NAINBY,  Secretary. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

T-T ARLAN D  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  tlie  NEW 

J-J-  SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPEB-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

T  LANTWIT  VARDRE  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

-Li  LIMITED. 

Capital,  £20.000,  in  4,000  Shares  of  £5  each. 

Deposit  £1  on  application,  and  £1  on  allotment. 

Registered  pursuant  to  the  19th  and  20th  Vic., cap.  47,  sec.  23;  and  managed  in  accordance  with 
Table  B.  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies’  Acts  —  each  subscriber’s  liability  being  strictly  limited 
to  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions. 

Directors . 

A.  Cahespine.Esq.,  17  Gracechurch  Street. 

A.  P.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevcnoaks. 

Lord  II  Gordon,  Chairman  of  the  Wellington  Assurance  Company,  Chatham  Place, 

Black  friars. 

J.  Hopgood,  Esq.,  Albert  Club,  George  Street,  Ilanover  Square,  and  New  House, 

St.  Albans. 

Colonel  Wragge,  Shooter’s  Hill,  Woolwich. 

Bankers.— Bank  of  London,  Threndnccdlc  Street. 

Auditors.— To  be  elected  by  the  Shareholders. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  Ross,  Lainson,  and  Bedford,  4  Lothbury. 

E.  Fox,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Messrs.  Orr  &  Co.,  Belfast. 

Secretary ,  pro  tcm. — Mr.  Nainby. 

Offices, pro  fern.— 4  Lothbury,  near  the  Bank  of  England. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices. 

RENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

-L  PIECES— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON'S  SHOW-ROOMS.  Thev  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  3  15s.  to  £33  10s.  ;  bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  ±6  12s.  ;  steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  ill;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornnments, 
from  #  3  3s.  to  •  18  ;  chimney-pieces, from  £  1  8s.  to  £100  ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  i4  4s. 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  V  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  lenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieccs,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Troys,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  witli  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews,  London. 

45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLEE’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  iu  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Strf.et,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 

Nine  Days'  Sale  of  Books,  Paintings,  Works  of  Art,  Musical  and  other  Instruments,  &c. 

TV1ESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  STORR,  &  SONS  beg  to  announce 

that  their  next  Quarterly  Sale  of  Select  Property  will  commence  at  their  Mart  on 
Monday,  October  G.  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. ,  September  18G2. 

CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks;  also  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.’’  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

YUIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

^  and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Brice  List  gratis  and  post-free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

T^URNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

-k-  ^  >  Kingdom. 

SECRETARYSHIP  WANTED,  by  an  Oxford  M.A.,  aged  85, 

^  of  some  private  means,  conversant  with  French  and  Italian.  Highest  References. 
Address,  M.  A.  R.,  Post  Office,  Chertscy. 

TVTORNING-  PREPARATORY  CLASS,  for  the  Sons  of 

Gentlemen  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  October  Term  will 
commence  Monday,  October  G.  Hours  of  Study,  from  half-past  9  to  1  o’clock.  Prospectuses 
forwarded  on  application. 

TXORBURY  HOUSE  of  MERCY,  for  the  Recovery  of  Fallen 

JLJL  Women  and  the  Care  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  — The  Foundation  Stone  of  the  New 
Buildings  of  this  Institution  was  recently  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  Donations  are 
earnestly  solicited  towards  their  completion. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  John  Sharp,  Horhurj', 
near  Wakefield. 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . .  26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and 91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

lyfESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  LIST.— The  quality  may  be 

judged  by  tlicir  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  the  International  Exhibition ;  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Department,  Class  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  Class  XXXVI.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  Cases,  Pocket- 
Books,  Purses,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Chess-Boards,  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Apparatus,  Desks, 
Workboxes,  Inkstands;  the  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  superior  Razors,  Scissors,  and  Penknives; 
the  best  Table  Cutlery  and  Electro  Plate;  Papier  Mache  Tea-trays,  Waiters,  and  a  variety  oi 
first-class  ornamental  pieces  in  Papier  Mache;  Parisian  Novelties  in  Ormolu, Postage  Balances, 
Courier  Bags,  Picnic  Coses,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Wine  and  Spirit  Flasks,  Mediaeval 
Articles,  and  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

Mr.  Bazin  having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  a  Juror  in  Class  XXXVI. 
of  the  International  Exhibition  (dressing-eases,  &c.),  the  firm  were  by  this  circumstance  pre- 
cludcdfrom  competing  for  a  prize  medal.  A  medal  was  awarded  them  in  Class  XXXII.  (cutlery). 

112  Regent  Street,  W.,  and 

4  Lcadcnhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (fourth  house  from  Cornhill). 

Catalogues  post  free. 

TNVERNESS  ROYAL  ACADEMY. —  RECTOR  WANTED 

-**-  for  this  Institution,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  by  the  1st  clay  of  November  next.  He  will  be 
required  to  tench  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classes,  and  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over 
the  other  four  Masters.  The  salary  is  guaranteed  at  the  rate  of  1300  a  year, including  Class  Fees 
for  the  first  three  years.  Any  further  information  will  be  communicated  on  applying  to  Robert 
Smith,  Solicitor,  Castle, Inverness,  Secretary  to  the  Directors,  with  whom  candidates  must  lodge 

their  applications  and  testimonials  on  or  before  the  22nd  day  of  October  next _ Castle,  Inverness, 

September  27. 1602. 

T  TNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.  —  The  Session  will  be 

publicly  opened  on  Monday,  November  3, 1862,  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  when  an  address  to 
the  Students  will  be  delivered  by  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  &c.  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Lnw,  and 
Medicine,  will  be  found  in  the  “Edinburgh  University  Calendar,  1862-63,’’  published  by  Messrs. 
Edmonston  &  Douglas,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Is.  Gd. 

By  order  of  the  Scnntus, 

September.  ALEX.  SMITH,  Sec.  to  the  University . 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommier 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker’s  Patent.’’ 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION— LIMITED. 

rPIIIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

E.  B.  LOMER,  1ST.  A.,  Secretary. 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

T  INCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— Head  Master:  Rev.  J. 

^  Fowler,  M.A.,  Cantab  (for  eight  years  Assistant  Master  in  Marlborough  College,  Wilts). 
Assistant  Masters  :  litv.  G.  T.  Harvey,  B. A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mr. 

J.  Gordon,  of  London  University;  Mr.  E.  Sweeting,  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea ;  besides 
others  for  speciui  branches. 

The  system  pursued  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  of  the  Public  Schools  ;  and  during  several 
ycurs  boys  trained  at  Lincoln  have  obtained  very  high  distinctions  at  Shrewsbury  School  and 
the  Universities,  as  well  as  in  the  Middle-class  Examinations. 

The  Sehoolhouse  has  been  recently  removed  to  the  most  healthy  situation  in  Lincoln,  and  the 
Head  Master  has  now  very  satisfactory  accommodation  for  about  25  Boarders. 

Terms  :  For  sons  of  clergymen,  £45  per  annum,  everything  included;  for  others,  46  to  5G 
guineas — The  New'  Quarter  w  ill  commence  on  Thursday,  October  9. 

TV/r  F.  DENT,  38  Coclrspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

-Lt_I_  •  cioclc ,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

^  Copies  of  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language,”  “Aids  to  Faith,"  Motley’s  “United 
Netherlands,"  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  "  Mrs.  Delany's  Life,”  “  Autobiography  ofCornelia 
Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  Reduced  Fricee. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull's  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

1YTO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

a  4  ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  (plain) _ RODRIGUES' 

Superior  Cream- laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 5  quires  for  ;',d. ; 
Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Oil.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES, Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CAKD-PEATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d., at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

I  .N  the  UDDER  and  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS,  Peckham,  London, 

S.E.  (Private),  every  Pupil  is,  ns  far  as  possible,  well  grounded  in  English,  made  to  write  a 
hand  fit  for  business,  and  trained  to  be  quick  at  Accounts.  French  and  German  are  taught  by 
native  Masters,  and  spoken  by  the  Principal.  Eminent  Special  Teachers  attend  the  Senior 
Classes. .  The  institutions  of  the  metropolis  for  science  and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  museums 
and  exhibitions,  are  frequently  visited  for  educational  purposes.  Peckhain  Rye  Common  is 
near,  the  school  premises  are  large,  and  the  general  accommodation  for  boarders  is  superior. 
Terms  moderate,  and  strictly  inclusive.  JOHN  YEATS,  LL.D.,  & c. 

XI  ORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

A"11:  with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  cn  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  u.ual  kinds.  Uorniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured ,  therefore,  alicays  flood 
alike.  Sold  i  y  2,280  Agents. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —A  Military 

•  u  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 

with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed  )2th,  13th, 
35th,  and  63rd.  Address,  A.  D.  Spiiange,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

]V[ISS  LOUISA  DREWRY’S  GREEK  and  LATIN  CLASSES 

for  LADIES.— The  Michaelmas  Term  (when  Ladies  can  join  any  of  the  Classes)  will 
commence  on  Monday.  October  6.  Miss  DREWRY  is  forming  Classes  for  Younger  Pupils. 
She  also  prepares  Boys  in  Classics  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.,  and  Reads  with  Private  Pupils.— 

51  Finchley  New  Road,  N.W. 

DE.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

-IL-*  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  tor 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUCHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OK  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  l  ind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSn,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Liglit-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

■WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  and  the  CIVIL 

»  »  SERVICE.—The  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cor.  Christi  Coll., 
Cambridge ;  late  Assistant  Examiner  of  Dircet  Indian  Cadets,  and  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Engineers;  and  for  some  years  Assistant  Mathematical  and  Classical  Rrofessor  in  the  R.  I. 
Military  Cotiege  at  Addiscombe,  prepares  SIX  PUPILS,  and  das  at  present  a  Vacancy— 
Address,  The  Limes,  Croydon. 

rPEN  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM.  —  Sums  of  FIFTY 

JL  POUNDS  to  TEN  THOUSAND  POUNDS  may  be  INVESTED  for  SEVEN  YEARS 
to  pay  the  above  interest,  without,  partnership  liability,  and  with  less  risk  than  any  ordinary 
Joint  Stock  enterprise.  lull  particulars  will  be  torwarded,  postage  free,  to  Gentlemen  giving 
Banker  s  reference  to  A.  G.,  Universal  Advertising  Office,  26  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Dn.  GRANVILLE, F.R.S.,  Author  of  “The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Tale  Oil.” 

Dn.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobnrg  and  Gotha. 

“  I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  dc  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  fcelin" 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  nnlf-pints,  2s.  Gd.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  rossiDLv  de  oenuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

sole  consignees: 

ANSAE,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
CAUTIOjST.  —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 

lyrONEl  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  R.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s, 
London,  S.W. 

'TO  COUNTRY  VISITORS. — A  small  but  powerful  Double 

GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibition,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  pair  of  hand  spectacles.  A  most  acceptable  present  for  country  friends. 
Price  30s.  At  Callaghan’s,  Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street.  Post 
free  on  remittance.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  glasses  by  Vobtlilnder,  Vienna. 

T>OYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  BRIGHTON,  under  Her  Majesty’s 

especial  Patronage—  STRUVE’S  MINERAL  WATERS  (Seltzer.  &c.)  arc  Sold  at  the 
Pump  Room,  Brighton,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  the 
Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  town  and  provincial  houses. 
Prospectuses,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  gratis.  CAUTION ;  none  are  STRUVE’S 
Waters  unless  his  name  appear  upon  each  label  and  red  ink  stamp. 

(ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey.— Sold  in  bottles.  3s. «d.,  6s.,  and  11s.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE  22  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  For  Children  and’La"dies’  Hai- 
lt  is  most  efficacious  aud  unrivalled. 

October  4,  1862.] 
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CTANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  was  esta- 

blished  in  1825,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  annual  average  of  New  Assurances 
hasexceeded  Half  a  Million  Sterling,  being  the  largest  business  transacted  in  that  period  by 
any  Life  Assurance  Office. 

From  1846  to  1851  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was . £2,245,461  13  0 


From  1851  to  1856  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  2,541.840  5  1 

From  1866  to  1861  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  2,802,958  14  5 

Total  in  15  years .  £7,500,260  12  6 

ACCUMULATED  FUND .  £1,915,192  17  7 

ANNUAL  REVENUE .  314,497  11  1 


The  Directors  invite  particular  attention  to  the  NEW  TERMS  and  CONDITIONS  of  the 
6TANDARD  POLICY. 


FREE  ASSURANCE. 

The  Assured  under  these  Policies  may  proceed  to  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  world  without 
payment  of  extra  Premium  ;  may  serve  in  Militia  or  Volunteer  Corps,  in  time  of  peace  or  war, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  further,  no  Policy  of  five  years’  duration  shall  be  liable  to 
any  ground  of  challenge  whatever  connected  with  the  original  documents  on  which  the 
Assurance  was  granted. 

POLICIES  OF  FIVE  YEARS’  DURATION  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  Premium,  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen  months  of  date  of  lapsintr,  on  payment  of  a 
fine  :  during  which  period  the  risk  shall  be  binding  on  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  death, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  Premiums  unpaid  and  Fines. 

POLICIES  of  less  than  FIVE  YEARS’  DURATION  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen 
months,  on  very  favourable  terms. 

SURRENDER  V  \  LUES  granted,  after  payment  of  Onr  Annual  Premium  on  “With 
Profit  ”  Policies,  or  Three  Annual  Premiums  oil  those  “  Without  Profits.”  Loans  granted  on 
such  Policies  within  their  value. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors, 

WILL.  TIIOS.  THOMSON,  Manager . 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary . 

London,  82  King  William  Street. 


Established  1837. 

■DRITANNIA  life  assurance  company. 

■*—'  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

*  AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty's  Koyal  l.etters  Patent— 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 
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^0 

0 
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0  12  3 

40 
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3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 
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6 
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1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


A.D.  1720. 

JDOYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^  v  (Established  by  Charter  of  his  Majesty  George  the  First.) 


THE  TEA  TRADE. 

[ANNUAL  CIRCULAR.] 

ROYAL  BANK  BUILDINGS, 

Liverpool,  October  1,  1862. 

The  inducement  and  protection  at  present  given  to 
Enterprise  and  Capital  in  the  interior  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  are  such  that  we  may  look  for  a  most  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  Tea  this  Season.  Both  “  Royalists  and 
Rebels  ”  have  become  rivals  in  their  endeavours  to 
give  increased  security  to  the  —  British  Merchant. 


We  copy  from  the  “  China  Overland  Trade  Report," 
China,  July  26:  “Silk  is  abundant  at  Shanghai  and  Teas 
at  Hankow,  Kewkiang,  and  Foochow.  The  number  of 
Steamers  plying  on  the  Yangtsze  River  excites  unfeigned 
astonishment.  Rates  of  freight  have,  however,  materially 
declined — and  appearances  would  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  competition  in  the  Trade.” 


China  exhibits  a  degree  of  order  and  prosperity,  of 
contentment  and  tranquillity,  which  the  English  people 


FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch  Office,  29  Pall  Mall. 
OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub- Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cat‘.ley,Esq. 
Edward  Maxwell  Daniel!,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmawn,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Win.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  W.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes.  Esq.  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Medical  Referee ,  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

V’OTICE.— The  usual  fifteen  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling  due  at 
Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  14. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 
terms. 

In  the  Life  Department,  assurances  are  granted  with  participation  in  Profits,  or,  at  lower 
Premiums,  without  such  participation. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  persons  who  preferred 
that  form  of  Bonus. 

The  di  visions  of  Profit  take  place  every  five  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £15,000  may  be  insured  on  one  life. 

'Ihis  Corporation  affords  to  the  Assured  — 

Liberal  participation  in  Profits,— with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  ot  Mutual  Societies, — with  the  guarantee 
of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice _ with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 

been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

Roual  Exchange ,  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  —INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Eid., Deputy  Chairman. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thos.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
N  ewman  Smith,  Esq. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 

George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 

PROFITS _ Four-fifihs,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 

The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  tbe  4th  of  January,  1842, 
vary  from  £"«  to  £16  15s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  alter  the  4th  of  January,  1842,  vary  in 
like  manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS. —  The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  ai  d  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

ProspectU'es  and  further  information  may  he  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall:  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country.  , 

SAMUEL  IN GAI.L, Actuary. 


MAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  contains  the  largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY'.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  military 
and  civil  appointments  in  India  and  Colonies,  can  select  complete  services  of  plate  of  the  most 
elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 


MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  ELECTRO-PLATED  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 
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Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price.  The  most  beautiful  and  varied 
assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere  of  tea  and  dinner-services,  cruets,  cruet-frames,  dish-covers, 
side-dishes,  waiters,  tea-trays,  fruit-stands,  tfpergnes,  &c.,  the  quality  excellent,  and  the  prices 
the  lowest  possible.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  military  messes, 
hotels,  ond  nil  public  establishments.  .....  .  .  . 

Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  stock  for  selection  and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  prices. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only  London  establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon 
Oxford  Street.— Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  YVorks,  Sheffield. 


were  little  prepared  to  hear,  and  the  Chinaman  will 
soon  find  that  Commerce  is  the  foundation-stone  of 
every  Nation’s  greatness,  and  one  of  the  principal 
Engines  of  Civilization. 

O 

We  most  cheerfully  concur  in  the  prospect  of  Abun¬ 
dant  Imports.  Several  cargoes  of  —  FINE  BLACK 
TEA  —  are  to  arrive  in  October,  and  our  numerous 
Customers  may  depend  that,  with  extended  arrange¬ 
ments,  their  orders  will  be  despatched  without  delay. 


*#*  Tliis  Branch  of  our  Trade — the  serving  of  Families  — 
was  opened  September  1840,  and  founded  upon  a  principle  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  tbe  greatest  advantage  in  Price  —  with  every 
possible  security  as  to  Quality. 


BANKERS. 


For  the  special  convenience  of  Families,  we  have  an  Account  open  with 


The 

» 

»» 

n 

» 

» 


CITY  BANK  (Threadneedle  Street)  .... 

National  Bank  of  Scotland  . 

Bank  of  Ireland . . 

Gloucestershire  Banking  Company. 

National  Bank  of  Scotland  . 

Bank  of  England  | 

Eoy-al  Bank  / 


.London. 

■Edinburgh. 

.Dublin. 

.Cheltenham. 

Glasgow. 

.Liverpool. 


—  Amounts  paid  into  any  of  tbe  above 
Banks,  on  our  account,  advising  us  of  tbe  same,  will  be  duly 
passed  to  credit.  Remittances  can  also  be  made  direct  to  us  by 
Bankers’  Cheques,  Post-office  Orders,  &c. 


Your  obliged  aud  faithful  Servants, 

ROBT-  ROBERTS  &  COMPY- 

Tea  and  Coffee  Salesmen, 

Near  the  Exchange  —  LIVERPOOL. 
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TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House.  Strand,  forward  Con  application)  Lists  rf  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.fl. —  PRIZE  MM  DAT,  awarded 
for  THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS,  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  and 
IvASIIMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 

T>RIZE  MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

-■«-  and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
l.iees  on  application  toEgHER  &  qj^eNNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. 

*l  npATT.ORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 

ff  \LL>  BOTTLED  PORT. —  20,000  dozens  laid  down  during 

the  last  4ft  Years. 

NOW  BOTTLING,  100  PIPES  — 1858  VINTAGE. 

Pasto  Sherries,  Moselles,  Hocks,  and  Champagnes.  First  Growth  Clarets,  Burgundies, 
and  very  old  Virgin  Marsalas,  &e. 

Price  Lists  of  all  Wines  Post  Free. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  86  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

HP  HE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

Stock  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  28s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  4.2s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  81s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujoluis,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Leoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 

' _ ’ _ ARTHUR,  COPPER,  &  CO._ 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_ SOIIO  SQUARE.  LONDON. _ 

Q  A  U  C  E.  —  L  E  A  &  P  E  It  R  INS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Nume  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwf.i.i.  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

'TURTLE.—  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.; 
pints,  5s.  6d. ;  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipec,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others. 

J.  McCALL  &  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  HOUNDSDITCII,  N.E. 

Prize  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Provisions  without  over-cooking,  whereby 
_ freshness  ami  flavour  is  retained. 

HPEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSEL Y  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  the:r  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas.  For 
the  successful  result  and  efiieucy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet.  Consultation  free. 

■OIS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

Paraffin,  Is.  8d.  per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound  ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  II.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  ik. c. 
_ 16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. _ 

QHERWOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  Price's  Patent  Child’s.”— Belmont,  Vauxhai.l. 

IJRICE’S  GLYCERINE  may  bo  bad  from  any  Chemist  in 

Alb.,  }lb.,  and  Is.  Bottles;  the  stoppers  of  which  arc  secured  by  a  capsule  lettered 
”  Price’s  Patent.”  —Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S. 

T  NT  E  ENA  T  I  ON  A  L  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  M  EDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

_ Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  Sec. _ 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. _ ’ 

IXINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  lias  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  the  public,  as  tlic  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 


QARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  will  keep  people  in  good  health,  and 

.  #  make  them  cheerful  and  hearty.  They  are  unrivalled  for  the  cure  of  sick  In. adache. 

Indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  impurities  of  the  blood,  disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  general 
derangement  of  the  system.  —  Parr’s  Life  Pills  maybe  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in 
boxes,  is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  11s.  each. 

NEW  HISTORICAL  CLASS-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Now  ready,  4s.  6d. 


the  Scottish  Institution,  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh. 

These  Diagrams  arc  intended  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  the  minute  and  involved  tables 
of  Le  Sage  and  tfte  bare  and  general  outlines  of  the  common  School  Genealogical  Tables.  They 
are  sufficiently  ample  to  explain  the  Alienations  and  Successions  of  Territory,  and  the  most 
important  Wars  of  Succession,  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Under  the  heads  of  the 
various  Sovereigns  are  given  the  most  important  events  of  their  reigns;  and  these  reigns  are 
exhibited  in  Tables  set  apart  for  particular  dynasties.  There  is  tliU3  given  a  summary  which 
<ian  be  easily  comprehended,  and  which  will  be  found  useful  in  recapitulations  of  History  at 
School,  and  in  those  preparations  which  are  undertaken  before  Examinations  for  the  Civil  and 
Military  Services. 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  London:  Sim^kin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Just  published,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  of  FAMILY  PRAYER,  composed  wholly  of  the 

Words  of  Scripture.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church. 

London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


8yo.  with  Engravings,  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  CULTIVATION  of  the 

GRAPE  VINE.  By  William  Thomson,  Gardener  to  Ilis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
K.G.,  &c.9  Dalkeith  Park,  Scotland.  ' 

Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Now  ready,  Is.;  or  post  free,  13  stamps, 

PREACHERS  and  PREACHING :  a  Critique,  with  Practical 

Hints.  By  a  “Dear  IIearrr.” 

“  The  wiiter  earns  our  hearty  approval."— Saturday  Review. 

“  The  Critique  has  the  truthful  severity  of  a  Junius,  and  the  reformative  ring  of  a  Luther.” 

“  Many  useful  hints  are  found  in  these  pages  ."—Clerical  Journal 
“  The  pamphlet  is  eminently  practical.  —Apologist. 

Oxford  and  London  (377  Strand):  J.  H.  &  Jas.  Parker. 


YEW  LAW  of  HIGHWAYS.  Just  published,  Part  2  of  the 

-hi  Fourth  Edition  of  Foote’s  “Law  of  Highways,”,  containing  the  New  Act,  the  General 
Act,  all  the  Cases,  &c.  Also  the  Volume  complete,  10s.  6d. 

Law  Times  Office,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


0N„ 


Eighth  Edition,  is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

in  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

By 


of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  througli  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane. 
James  Yeakslev,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Suckville  Street.  Also, 
On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


MISS  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  QUEENS. 

Complete  in  H  vols.  post  8vo.  (each  containing  between  COO  and  700  pages),  with  many 
Portraits,  £3,  cloth  lettered  ;  or  any  vol.  separately,  7s.  (id.,  to  complete  sets, 

T  IVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

-® — ^  Norman  Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Dedicated  by  express 
permission  to  Her  Majesty.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  embellished  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen. 


them  has  resulted  a  narrative  interesting 
to  all.  It  is  a  lucid  arrangement  of  facts, 
derived  from  authentic  sources,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  indust  y,  learning, 
judgment,  and  impartiality,  not  often  met 
with  in  biographies  of  crowned  heads.” 

The  Times. 


“  These  volumes  have  the  fascination 
of  romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of 
considerable  learning,  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry,  and  careful  judgment.  All  these 
qualifications  for  a  biographer  and  an 
historian  she  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  her  volumes,  and  from 

Also,  complete  in  C  vols.  with  numerous  Portraits,  fi.3s.  cloth  ;  or  any  vol.  separately, 
10s.  (id.,  to  complete  sets, 

"jV/TRS.  GREEN’S  LIVES  of  the  PRINCESSES  of 

L»-*L  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 

London:  Longman,  Giiefv,  &  Co.,  14  Lmlgnte  Hill. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists,  8vo.  21s. 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth;  or  4to.  with  Proof  Impressions,  31s.  (id. 

npiIE  MIND  :  its  Powers,  Beauties,  and  Pleasures.  By  Charles 

JL  Swain,  F.R.S.L. 

fear  that  it  shall  not  tutlivu  him.  The  other 
poems,  which  form  one  half  of  the  volume, 
are  full  of  mind,  nature,  sweetness,  and. 
taste,”— Fraser's  Magazine. 


Ecp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ; 

There  is  life  and  soul  in  his 


Charles  Swain, 
verse.” — Critic. 


On  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this  poem, 
we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  its  mind 
or  it.<  heart,  its  soul  or  its  dress.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  master  spirit,  and  Swain  jiccd  not 

ENGLISH  MELODIES.  Ecu.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  or  with  bevelled 

covers,  gilt,  7s. 

“  Of  all  our  song  writers  there  is  none 
more  loveable,  none  more  musical  than 

LETTERS  of  LAURA  D’AUVERNE.  Ecp.  8vo.  Ss.  64.  cloth  ; 

or  with  bevelled  covers,  4s.  6d. 

“Charles  Swain  is  one  of  our  few  poets  of  I  “  To  thousands  these  poems  will  be  as  dear 
whom  posterity  will  take  note.”  and  acceptable  as  Binns’s  to  a  Scotchman. ” 

Literary  Gazette.  I  A'cmj  Quarterly  Review. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hdl. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

nnilE  SOUTH  VINDICATED:  being  a  Series  of  Letters 

J-  written  for  the  American  Press  during  the  Canvass  for  the  Presidency  in  I860; 
with  a  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  John  Brown  Raid,  and  a  Survey  of  the  Result 
of  the  Presidential  Contest  and  its  Consequences.  By  the  Hon.  .Tames  Williams,  late 
American  Minister  to  Turkey.  With  an  introduction  by  John  Baker  Hopkins. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hdl. _ 

On  October  15,  8vo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

nPTIE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH  LOCKE,  ENGINEER.  By  Joseph 

Djsvey.  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Immediately,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

'TRIE  PROPHECY :  a  Novel.  By  the  Lady  Rachel  Butler. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Forty-fourth  Edition,  5s. 

OPHE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS  ;  or,  Mirth  and  Marvels. 

“  We  doubt  if  even  Butler  beats  the  author  of  these  legends  in  the  easy  drollery 
verse.” — Examiner. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

CUISINE  BOURGEOISE.— 5s. 

TpRANCATELLI’S  COOK’S  GUIDE,  and  HOUSE- 

KEEPER’S  and  BUTLER’S  ASSISTANT ;  containing  plain  Instructions  for 
Pickling  and  Preserving  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Game,  &c.,  the  Art  of  Confectioner  and  Ice- 
making,  the  Curing  of  Hams  and  Bacon,  and  the  arrangement  of  Desserts,  with  valuable  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  Preparation  of  Proper  Diet  lor  Invalids;  also  for  a  variety  of  Wine  Cups, 
Epicurean  Salads,  &c. 

Richaiv  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Twelfth  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

CREASY’S  FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE 


A 


QIR  EDWARD 

BATTLES  ef  the  WORLD,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo. 

”  It  is  as  the  philosopher  of  history,  not  as  the  bare  chronicler  or  military  reporter,  that  Sir 
Edward  Creasy  lias  established  ins  reputation.”— John  Ball. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

M.  ERNEST  RENAN’S  INAUGURAL  LECTURE. 

Crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  is.  6d. 

nnilE  POSITION  of  the  SHEMITIO  NATIONS  in  the 

A-  HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Age  and 
Antiquity  of  the  Book  ofNabathuean  Agriculture. 

‘'This  famous  Inaugural  Lecture,  which  led  to  M.  Renan’s  suspension  (on  account  of  its 
*  Advanced  School  of  Christianity  ’  tendencies)  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  author.” 

London  Review. 

“  We  hope  our  readers  will  avail  themselves  extensively  of  this  well-executed  translation  of 
the  Essay,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  merits  of  a  claim  to  a  literature  older  than  the  days 
of  Noah,  and  to  Adam  himself.” — Clerical  Journal. 

Tiiubner  Sc  Co.,  GO  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION  of  HINTS  for  PEDESTRIANS,  PRAC¬ 

TICAL  and  MEDICAL.  By  G.  C.  Watson,  M.D. 

'London :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

8vo.  12s. 

nPHE  EARLY  and  MIDDLE  AGES  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Professor  Pearson. 

London:  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

lyriss  ROGERS’S  DOMESTIC  LIFE  in  PALESTINE. 

_LYJL  Easy  and  natural  writing,  full  of  anecdote,  and  crowded  with  unconscious  proofs  of 
her  own  aptitude  lor  the  work  she  has  undertaken.  The  result  is  a  charming  book.  It  is  as 
interesting  as  a  novel,  full  of  that  rich  flavour  of  personal  knowledge  which  one  finds  only  iu 
books  that  record  in  a  volume  the  observation  of  years.”— Spectator. 

London :  Bell  Sc  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  published,  2  vols. 

A  NEW  and  ENLARGED  EDITION  of  the  LEADBEATER 

PAPERS  :  the  Annals  of  Ballitore,  by  Mary  Lf.adbeater,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author;  Letters  from  Edmund  Burke,  heretofore  unpublished;  and  the  Correspondence  of 
Mrs.  R.  Trencii  and  Rev.  George  Cradde  with  Mary  Lkaddeater. 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

Second  Edition,  improved,  crown  8vo.  2  vols.  21s.;  antique  calf,3tis.;  morocco,  40 1. 

THE  REV.  PETER  YOUNG’S  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS 

for  a  YEAR,  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

NEwl^^mE^BY  AUGUSTUS  MAYIIEW. 

This  day,  No.  25,  Shilling  Volume  Library,  complete,  Is. 

pLOW  HOT,  BLOW  COLD.  A  Love  Story.  By  Augustus 

'  May  hew. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  never  before  published,  complete,  Is. 

J  .ORD  BRIDGENORTTI’S  NIECE.  A  Romance  of  Fashion- 

*  able  Life. 

London  :  Waho  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Just  out,  never  before  published,  complete,  Is. 

ROLAND,  the  PAINTER.  A  Novel.  By  J.  Verey. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


rp HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXVI. — ADVER- 

TISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers 
immediately.  Advertisements  and  Bills  cannot  be  received  later  than  THURSDAY  NEXT. 
_ London:  Longman  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

HTHE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  72,  for 

OCTOBER.  6s. 

Contents : 

1.  Muir’s  Life  of  Mahomet. 

2.  Mendelssohn’s  Letters. 

3.  Arndt  and  his  Sacred  Poetry, 

4.  Gibraltar  and  Spain. 

5.  French  Protestantism. 

6.  Medifeval  Preaching. 

7.  Illusions  and  Hallucinations. 

8.  The  Church  of  England  in  1862  —  What  Next  ? 

9.  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 

London:  Jackson,  Walford.  &  TTodder.  18  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. _ 

Just  published,  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 


A 


No.  XXX. 


Contents  : 


1.  DUPLEIX. 

2.  A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  TOE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

3.  HERODOTUS  AND  HIS  COMMENTATORS. 

4.  MR.  CLOUGH’S  POEMS. 

5.  NAPOLEONISM. 

6.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.  J.  SCOTT,  AND  EDWARD  IRVING. 

7.  THE  DIARY  OF  VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE. 

8.  MR.  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  NEW  DRAMA. 

9.  SCIENCE,  NESCIENCE,  AND  FAITH. 

10.  POLITICAL  OPINION  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 

11.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING-SOCIETIES. 

Chapman  &  Hath,  193  Piccadilly. 


The 


1862. 


Price  Gs.  Annual  Subscription,  prepaid,  21s.  Post  free. 

HOME  and  FOREIGN  REVIEW,  No.  II.  October 

Contents: 

1.  PERRAUD  ON  IRELAND. 

2.  POOR  RELIEF  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

3.  GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

4.  HAYTI. 

5.  VICTOR  HUGO’S  "MISflRABLES.” 

6.  THE  EARLIEST  EPOCHS  OF  AUTHENTIC  CHRONOLOGY. 

7.  DOLLINGER’S  “  HEATHENISM  AND  JUDAISM.” 

8.  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

9.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN  AND  “  THE  nOME  AND  FOREIGN  REVIEW.” 

10.  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

11.  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

London:  Williams  &  Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  South  Frederick  Street 
_ Edinburgh. _ 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  October  4,  1862.  8d. 

Including  Eight  extra  Columns. 

Contents : 

A  Special  Report  of  the  Brussels  International  Congress  for  the  Progress  of  Social  Science  :  — 
Inaugural  Meeting —  Address  of  M.  A.  Couvreur  —  Transactions  of  the  Sections  —  M.  Victor 
Hugo  on  Compulsory  Education— The  Fetes,  Soiree,  and  Banquet— Resume— The  Day. 

Office*  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 

Just  ready,  2s.  6d.  No.  VII. 

THE  MUSEUM:  a  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Education, 

Literature,  and  Science. 

I.  Quintilian  as  nn  Educationist.  By  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 

II.  American  Poetry.  By  Professor  Nichol. 

III.  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin.  By  J.  R.  Blakiston,  M.A. 

IV.  Report  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education.  By  Simon  S.  Laurie,  M.A. 

V.  Natural  History  in  the  Higher  Education.  By  Robert  Patterson,  Belfast. 

VT.  Reading  and  the  Revised  Code.  By  Rev.  William  Ross,  Alderney. 

VII.  Galileo.  By  Profet.-or  Kelland. 

VIII.  Scholastic  Registration.  By  Rev.  Canon  Robinson,  York. 

IX.  Current  Literature. 

X.  Reviews:— 

1.  Yonge’s  Virgilii  Opera. 

2.  Angus’s  Handbook  of  the  English  Tongue- 

XI.  Notices  of  Books. 

XII.  Retrospect  of  the  Quarter:— 

1.  University  Intelligence.  2.  Educational  Intelligence.  3.  Proceedings  of  Societies. 
4.  Foreign  Notes.  5.  Education  in  the  Colonies.  6.  Education  in  the  international 
Exhibition.  7-  Appointments. 

XIII.  Correspondence,  and  Notes  and  Queries: — 

1.  The  Aberdeen  Industrial  Schools.  2.  Chance  Questions  and  Collateral  Informa¬ 
tion.  3.  The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland — Evening  Meetings.  4.  The  Dative 
Absolute.  5.  Two  Kings  of  Brentford.  6.  Aged  Schoolmasters’  Fund.  7-  School¬ 
masters’  Certificates. 

Edinburgh:  James  Gordon,  51  Hanover  Street-  London:  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross; 
_ _ and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Sz  Co.  _ 

Monthly,  Is. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  OBSERVER:  Review  of  Natural 

History,  Microscopic  Research,  and  Recreative  Science. 

Contents  of  No.  IX.,  Octobeii  1862  : 

A  Summer  Afternoon  by  the  Sea _ The  Tomopteris.  By  Philip  n.  Gossc,  F.R.S.  With  a 

tinted  Plate. 

Photographic  Delineations  of  Microscopic  Objects.  By  George  S.  Brady,  M.R.C.S. 

Zoology  of  the  International  Exhibition. 

The  Influence  of  Mass  on  the  Production  of  Infusoria.  By  Henry  James  Slack,  F.G.S. 

The  Devil-Fish  of  Jamaica.  By  the  Hon.  Richard  Hill.  With  Illustrations. 

On  an  Inscribed  Roman  Tile  recently  found  in  Leicester.  By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A. 

With  an  Illustration. 

Organization  and  Life. 

The  History  of  the  Salmon. 

T  lie  Elm  and  its  Insect  Enemies.  By  Shirley  Hibberd. 

Spiranthes  Autumnalis,  Neottia  Spiralis,  or  Ladies’ Tresses.  By  L.  Lane  Clarke.  With 
Illustrations. 

Comet  II.,  1862.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  F.R.  A.S.  With  Illustrations. 

Observations  on  Comet  II.,  1862.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward.  With  a  coloured  Plate  and  other 
Illustrations . 


Gleanings  from  the  Exhibition. 

Notes  and  Memoranda. 

London  :  Ghoombridoe  Si  Sons,  5  Paternoster  Row. 


•JHE 


Now  ready,  6s. 

CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER.  No.  CXVIII.  for 

OCTOBER.  Contents  :  — 

I.  CONFERENCE  ON  MISSIONS. 

II.  THE  EPHRAEM  RESCRIPT. 

III.  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING. 

IV.  AIDS  TO  FAITH. 

V.  FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON. 

VI.  THE  LETTERS  AND  THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  BACON. 

VII.  LITURGICAL  QUOTATIONS  IN  THE  TSAPOSTOLIC  FATHERS. 

Virr.  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  AT  OXFORD,  JULY  1862. 

IX.  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

_ London  :  J.  &  C.  Mohey,  6  Paternoster  Row. 

T^HE  CRITIC,  a  Guide  to  the  Library  and  Book-Club,  for 

■*-  October  1,  will  contain  important  Notices  of  all  the  New  Books,  with  its  accustomed 
Collection  of  Book  News,  and  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  World  of  Literature  and  Art. 
Cd.;  Subscription,  only  3s.  6d.  for  Half-a-year. 

_ _ Office,  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand. _ _ 

HPHE  INDEX :  A  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  and 

News,  devoted  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Mutual  Interests,  Political  and  Commercial,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  In  No.  22  of  the  Index  appears  the 
continuation  of  “Three  Months  in  the  Confederate  Army.”  Published  every  Thursday  evening, 
6d. ;  post  free,  7d.  Subscription,  269.  per  annum  ;  30s.  post  free. 

_____________ _ London  :  William  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street,  E.C. _  ^ 

'T'HE  DAVY  MONUMENT.— COOKING.— THE  BUILDER 

OF  THIS  DAY  contains:  Warming  and  Cooking  Apparatus— Fine  View  of  Monument 
J?  Xlumpluy  Davy— The  Question  of  Fresco— Sailors’  Home,  London  Docks— Self-acting 
Public  Closets  (with  Illustrations)— Objects  of  Beauty  in  Exhibition— Thames  Embankment— 
ln  Arautecture— Patent  Stone— The  Ordnance  Survey— The  late  Mr.  Grognct,  Archi¬ 
tect— Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— Construction  of  Chimneys—  A  New  Style— Stained  Glass — 
Church- Building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c.  4d. ;  by  post,  5d.— Office,  1  York 
Street,  Govcnt  Garden ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Price  6d.;  by  post,  7d. ;  No.  184  of 

HP  HE  COLONIAL  CHURCH  CHRONICLE,  Missionary 

Journal,  and  Foreign  Ecclesiastical  Reporter,  for  OCTOBER.  Contents:  The  Reform 
Movement  in  Italy — Religion  in  Holland  —  On  the  Present  Conflict  between  the  Court  of  Rome 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy— Dr.  Hengstenberg  on  the  Present  State  of  Missions  to  the  Heathen — 
Provincial  Organization  of  the  Church  In  British  North  America  —  The  Melanesian  Mission  — 
The  First  Meeting  ol  the  Brisbane  Diocesan  Church  Society— The  Diocesan  Missions  in  Guiana 
— Reviews  and  Notices— Colonial,  Foreign,  and  Home  News. 

_ Rtvingtqns,  Waterloo  Place,  London.  _ 

NEW  TEMPERANCE  PERIODICAL. 

rpiIE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  MACA- 

ZINE.  No.  I.  ready,  and  continued  Monthly.  32  pp.  demy  8vo.  3d. 

Contents  op  No.  I. 

1.  Introductory. 

2.  Resolutions  of  the  Clerical  Conference. 

3.  Legislation  on  Liquor  Traffic.  By  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

4.  Total  Abstinence  a  Specific  Remedy  for  a  Specific  Evil.  By  the  Rev.  Talbot  Greaves, 

M.A.,  Rector  of  Weymouth. 

5.  Vision  of  Mirza;  a  Poem. 

6.  “  Extremes  Meet:”  an  Incident  in  Shrewsbury.  By  Mrs.  Wiglitmau. 

7.  The  Outcast  Children's  Cry.  A  Poem  by  Mary  Howitt. 

8.  Who  were  his  Tempters?  A  Tale  by  Mrs.  Balfour. 

9.  Results,  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic.  By  the  Author  of  “Ragged  Homes,  and  How 

to  Mend  Them.” 

With  No.  I.  will  be  issued  a  Prospectus  of  the  Church  of  England  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
with  a  list  of  the  Abstaining  Clergy.  London :  Weeks  &  Co.,  44  Paternoster  Row. 

(GARIBALDI. — The  beautiful  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Italian  Hero, 

with  a  Memoir,  published  as  the  Supplement  to  the  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  OF  THE 
WORLD  last  Saturday,  may  be  had  with  the  current  paper.  6d. ;  stamped,  7d. 
_ 125  Fleet  Street,  London. _ _ _ 

WORKS  BY  MISS  MAKING. 

(Y<  OURDS  for  the  MANY  j  How  to  Grow  and  Cook  Them. 

Price  2d. 

“  Miss  Maling’s  tract  called  *  Gourds  for  the  Many  ’  contains  pretty  nearly  all  people  want 
to  kn  ow.” —  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

“  Wc  do  not  think  any  one  seeking  information  upon  this  subject  can  do  better  than  consult 
this  pamphlet.”— Daily  News. 

FLOWERS  for  WINDOW  GARDENS  in  TOWN  or 

COUNTRY.  What  to  Grow  and  How.  2d. 

“  By  the  practice  of  the  plain  directions  set  before  the  readers  of  this  brochure  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  window  should  not  be  adorned  with  bright  flowers  and  green  leaves.” 

Daily  News. 

BIRDS  and  FLOWERS ;  or,  the  Children’s  Guide  to  Gardening- 

arid  Bird-keeping.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

{Nearly  ready. 

PLAIN  WORDS  about  COOKERY ;  with  Recipes.  2d. 

[ Nearly  ready. 

Emily  Faithfull,  Printer  and  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Iler  Majesty,  Victoria  Press,  Great 
_ Coram  Street,  W.C. _ 

rnoo  LATE,  TOO  LATE:  Sacred  Song. 

Music  by  Miss  Lindsay  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Bliss).  2s.  6d. 

OH  HE  PSALTER,  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  for  chanting 

(according,  to  the  present  use  in  Lichfield  Cathedral),  2s.  6d.  The  pointing  of  this 
Psalter  is  so  eminently  simple  that  it  carries  with  it  a  special  recommendation  to  parochial 
choirs  and  congregational  singers  throughout  the  country.  For  the  convenience  of  the  meetings 
of  choirs,  the  Psalms  for  each  day  are  printed  separately,  2d.  Also  the  Canticles,  pointed  for 
chanting,  2d. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street,  and  4  Hanover  Square,  Publishers  to 
the  Queen. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  FIVE  SHILLING  POETS.-NEW  VOLUME. 

Fcp.  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

rpiIE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  W.  C.  BENNETT,  Author  of 

“  Baby  May,”  “  The  Worn  Wedding  Ring,”  &c.  &c.  Now  first  Collected,  Classified,  and 
Revised  by  the  Author.  With  a  Steel  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

Recently  issued  in  this  Series  : 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  POEMS.  Edited  by  Thornton  Hunt. 
ELIZA  COOK’S  POEMS.  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
PERCY’S  RELIQUES  of  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Forringdon  Street. 

Early  in  October  will  be  published,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  graphic  Illustrations, 

“CHRISTOPHER  NORTH:” 

A  Memoir  of  JOHN  WILSON, 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  FAPERS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER, 

MRS.  GORDON. 


Poetry  by  Tennyson, 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 
Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

HERMXNXXJS :  A  ROMANCE. 

By  I.  E.  S. 

“ 1  Ilerminius  ’  is  a  romance  of  the  days  of  the  Druids,  of  unflagging  interest  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  author’s  style  is  original,  and  if  he  occasionally  reminds  the  reader  of*  Hypatia.’ 
it  is  only  because  in  the  strife  between  Paganism  and  Christianity  the  weapons  must  needs 
clash  with  a  similar  sound.” — Parthenon. 


EDINBURGH  :  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Permission. 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

By  MISS  FREDERICA  ROWAN. 


“The  circumstances  under  which  this  volume  has  been  produced  are  very  peculiar.  A 
favourite  volume  with  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  was  the  well-known  German 
work  *  Stunden  der  Anducht,’  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Zschokke.  Some  of  these  Medita¬ 
tions  were  frequently  read  by  him,  as  though  lie  had  a  presentiment  of  his  early  death.  After 
tliat  sad  event  the  book  naturally  became  more  than  ever  endeared  to  the  Queen,  who  solaced 
herself  by  making  a  selection  of  the  greater  favourites;  these  she  employed  Alisa  Rowan  to 
translate,  and  had  them  printed  in  a  volume,  of  which  a  minll  number  of  copies  were  circulated 
with  a  notic;  that  the  *  Meditations  ’  had  *  been  selected  for  translation  by  one  to  whom,  in  deep 
and  overwhelming  sorrow,  they  had  proved  a  source  of  comfort  and  edification.’.  As  the  volume 
is  one  so  eminently  calculated  to  answer  this  end,  it  was  evident  that  a  much  wider  circulation 
was  desirable  than  at  first  contemplated,  and  accordingly  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  her 
permission  to  tliat  effect.”— Extract  f  rom  The  Bookselleii,  Auyust  30, 1862. 


TAWnnNT.  ^TD T IDVUD  a.  C^C\  Cft  T>  A  TPTINfkQTPR  ROW. 


The  Saturday  Beview. 


[October  4,  1862 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Conducted  by  CHAKLES  KNIGIIT. 


In  the  Press,  and  will  be  published  earfy  in  October^  in  One  Volume.  4to.  uniformly  bound 

A  SYNOPTICAL  INDEX 

TO  THE  FOUR  DIVISIONS 

OP  THE 

ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


“  A  few  words  of  explanation  of  the  nature,  and  the  mode  of  using  this  Synoptical  Index,  for 
instant  reference  to  any  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  twenty-two  vola.  of  the  English  Cyclo¬ 
paedia,  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous. 

“In  the  four  columns  which  each  page  presents; — of  Geoorafhy,  Biooraphv,  Natural 
History,  and  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  — the  words  in  each  Division  are  arranged  in  a  parallel 
order,  not  only  as  regards  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  of  the  second  and  third  letters, 
according  to  the  principle  pursued  in  every  dictionary.  With  this  Synoptical  index  on  his 
table,  the  student  will  most  likely  find  at  once  the  word  he  may  seek  according  to  his  expecta¬ 
tion  of  finding  it  in  any  one  of  the  Four  Divisions,  but  if  it  should  not  there  be  found,  he  has 
only  to  cast  his  eye  across  the  other  columns,  and  it  is  immediately  presented  to  his  view  in  its 
slphabetical  parallelism.  If  the  word  which  he  may  seek  should  be  a  reference ,  he  can  imme¬ 
diately  turn  to  the  title  referred  to.  In  some  cases  the  same  word  necessarily  occurs  in  two 
Divisions  : —  thus,  ‘Cotton’  is  found  in  the  division  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  II. t  column 
172,  and  also  in  that  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Yol.  III.,  column  249. 

“The  construction  of  the  Index  upon  this  plan  has  been  a  work  requiring  great  labour  and 
minute  care,  both  in  the  compiler  and  the  printer.  The  conductor  of  the  Cyclopaedia  trusts 
that  its  usefulness  will  be  generally  appreciated  ;  and  that  whilst  the  separation  of  the  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  into  Four  Divisions  has  its  manifest  advantages,  the  only  objection  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  namely,  that  it  requires  some  exercise  of  thought  to  know  in  what  Division  to  look  lor  a 
word,  i3  at  once  obviated  by  reference  to  the  Synoptical  Index.”— Extract  from  Preface . 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA  IS  PUBLISHED  IN  FOUR  DIVISIONS,  EACH 
DIVISION  BEING  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 


4vols.  cloth,  £2  2s.  :  or  2  vols.  half  morocco, 
£2  10s. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
GEOGEAPHY. 


4  vols.  cloth,  £2  2s.  :  or  2  vols.  half  morocco, 
£2  10s. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
EATUEAL  HISTOBY. 


6  vols.  cloth,  £3  ;  or  3  vols.  half  morocco, 
£3  12s. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIOGEAPHY. 


8  vols.  cloth,  £4  16s. :  or  4  vols.  half  morocco, 
£5  12s. 

THE  CYCLOPaEDIA  OF 
ARTS  &  SCIENCES. 


***  The  price  of  the  complete  Work,  in  Twenty-two  Volumes,  bound  iu  cloth,  is  £12  ;  and  in 
Double  Volumes,  half  bound  in  morocco,  £14  4s. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Just  published.  Is. 

THE  THEORY  OF  VITAL  FORCE ; 

Or,  the  True  Basis  of  Medical  Science. 

By  E.  IIAUGIITON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

DUBLIN:  FANNIN  &  CO..  GRAFTON  STREET. 

LONDON  :  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GIBRALTAR, 

AND  OF  ITS 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  The  ATJTHO- 

jU  EIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Complete  in  3  Gd.^ 

“  There  is  much  to  admire  in  ‘  I.es  Misi'rablea.’  There  are  passages  breathing  the  noblest 
spirit  with  a  sustained  loftiness  of  tone.  There  are  others  full  of  touching  pathos.  M.  Hugo  is 
one  of  the  keenest  observers  and  most  powerful  delineators  of  the  human  soul  in  all  its  various 
phases  of  emotion.”— Saturday  Review. 

TTNGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

-*•  Author  of 44  Nathalie,”  “  Adfcle,”  44  French  Women  of  Letters,”  Ac.  2  vols.  21s. 

I  Just  ready . 

'T'HE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

A  National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  with  Portrait.  [Just  ready. 

A. REECE  and  the  GREEKS.  By  Fredrika  Bremer. 

Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  •'  q  [In  the  Press, 

XT' EM  ALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  New 

Edition,  Revised.  2  vols.  21s.  ,  [October  7, 

“  The  authoress,  who  has  herself  been  a  prison  matron,  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good 
taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most 
curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  and  details  oi  its 
information.”— From  The  Times ,  Sept.  23. 

Q LAVES  of  the  RING;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

V?  Author  of  “Grandmother’s  Money,”  “  Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vola.  [In  October. 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

JL  By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  “  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabe tie's  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens’s  A II  the  1  ear  Hound. 

HP  RAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

-A-  a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  F».  Baurktt-Lennard.  1  vol. 

“A  most  valuable  accession  to  our  colonial  literature.  Capt.  Lennard  gives  avast  amount 
of  information  which  an  intending  emigrant  would  be  most  glad  to  receive.”— Daily  Acws. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  5s.  Bound 

-L\-  and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKET  P’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

“A  delightful  book.” _ Athenaeum.  44  A  book  to  be  road  and  re-read:  fit  for  the  study  and 

consulting- room,  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.” — Lancet, 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

TMIE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “The 

-L  Rifle  Rangers,”  &c.  3  vols.  “In  this  brilliant  and  exciting  romance  there  are  scenes 
which  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  anything  which  the  author  lias  yet  achieved.” — Dost.  ”  A 
book  full  of  the  most  startling  incidents  and  thrilling  adventures.  We  can  sincerely  recom¬ 
mend  ‘  The  Maroon.’  "—Observer.  “  Captain  Beirt  has  written  a  good  many  stirring  romances, 
but  none  better  than  *  The  Maroon.’  "—Press.  ’*  One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.”— John  Hull. 


T  OHN  and  I.  3  vols. 

“  ‘“John  and  I’ will  not  want  for  renders,  who  will  be  charmed  with  its  originality  and 
picturesqueness.”— John  Bull.  “  This  book  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Dickens.  There  is  a 
real  knowledge  of  German  life  and  character  in  the  tale,  which  gives  it  a  freshness  and  value  of 
its  own  ."—Spectator.  “  A  story  of  powerful  interest.”— Court  Journal. 

rPRUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

J-  “This  novel  will  prove  attractive.  The  author  has  fulfilled  her  task  with  consummate 
skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season.”— Messenger. 

GTHE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

-L  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,"  Sic.  3  vols. 

"The  author  of  this  interesting  tale  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  proved  to  the  public  her 
extraordinary  power  in  delineating  and  illustrating  the  affections.  The  lessonis  one  of  impres¬ 
sive  force.” — Daily  News. 

T>  RYAN STON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radecliffe,  Author 

'  of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.  2  vols. 

“  A  clever  book.”— Athenaeum.  44  A  very  well-written  story.  The  designing  and  ambitious 
Laura  is  ably  sketched.”—  Observer.  44  A  novel  every  whit  as  good  as  4 East  Lynne.’” — Globe. 

AWEN :  a  Waif.  By  the  Author  of  “High  Church,”  and  “No 

v/  Church.”  3  vols.  “  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  lilted  in  this  book.  The  writing  is  clever 
and  pleasant,  and  the  tone  is  good.’’— Athenaeum. 


POLITICAL  RELATION  TO  EVENTS  IN  EUROPE, 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF 

THE  MOORISH  DYNASTY  IN  SPAIN  TO  THE 
LAST  MOROCCO  WAR. 


NOTICE.  —  LADY  AUD LEY'S  SECRET by 
the  Author  of  “  Aurora  Floyd,"  is  now  ready  at 
every  Library,  in  3  vols. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo. 


By  CAPTAIN  SAYEE,  Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar. 


TIMES. 

“The  very  explicit  title-page  of  Captain  Sayer’s  book  indicates  its  purport  as  a 
general  history  of  the  Fortress  of  Gibraltar;  and  its  pretensions,  therefore,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  complement  to  the  account  of  its  celebrated  siege . Gibraltar  has  sustained 

no  less  than  fourteen  sieges;  and  its  entire  history  will  be,  therefore,  attractive  to  the 
nation  which  held  it  through  the  most  protracted  of  all  of  them.” 


THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 

By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

“  This  ‘Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay’  is  rendered  more  valuable  from  the  citations  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  taken  from  writings  unknown  or  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  general  reader :  and  the  author  lias  rescued  from  possible  oblivion  some  important  frag¬ 
ments,  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  their  biographical  value.”—  Observer. 


ATHEN/EUM. 

“  Histories  of  the  sieges  of  Gibraltar  since  its  capture,  and  the  negotiations  for  its 

recovery  on  the  part  of  Spain,  are  copiously  and  fairly  told  by  Captain  Sayer . 

These  details  are  of  deep  interest . The  value  of  Gibraltar  to  England  above  all 

other  fortresses,  above  all  other  conceivable  fortresses,  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
situation  and  character.” 

LONDON  REVIEW. 

“  h  was  a  happy  thought  to  write  ‘  The  Histary  of  Gibraltar.’ . Captain  Sayer 

lias  told  this  exciting  story  well.  He  writes  simply  and  forcibly,  and  with  a  hearty 
interest  in  his  theme,  and  lias,  accordingly,  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  book.” 

GUARDIAN. 

“  Captain  Sayer  has  diligently  collected  and  carefully  arranged  most  of  what  is  to  be 

found  respecting  the  events  of  which  the  Rock  lias  been  a  witness . Excepting 

the  great  cities  which  have  been  the  centres  and  pivots  of  history,  there  are  few  spots 
about  which  the  tides  and  currents  of  war  and  commerce  have  continued  so  incessantly 
to  eddy.” 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

“We  are  among  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 
The  progress  of  the  arts  is  hidden  in  the  flash  of  arms,  and  the  voice  of  science  is 
drowned  in  the  din  of  camps  and  the  roar  of  artillery.  We  travel  over  a  thousand 
years  of  the  History  of  Europe,  marking  the  steps  of  advancing  civilization  only  by  the 
introduction  upon  the  scene  of  more  terrible  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  human 
life.” 

BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

“  We  dwell  on  the  details  with  a  satisfaction  not  unmixed  with  a  proper  and 
justifiable  pride,  and  we  become  more  and  more  desirous  of  learning  the  history  of  a 
place  which  has  been  beleaguered  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  by  Moor,  Spaniard, 
Englishman  and  Gaul.  .  .  .  Captain  Sayer  has  executed  his  task  with  sagaciousness 
and  judgment.” 

PARTHENON. 

“  There  is  a  breath  of  battle  about  every  page  of  this  animated  volume,  in  which 
Captain  Sayer  describes,  in  a  manly  and  unaffected  style,  the  stirring  history  of 
Gibraltar.  I  he  volume  betokens  care  and  research,  and  is  recommended  not  more  by 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  contents  than  by  the  purity  and  animation  of  its  style.” 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  Co.,  CG  BRO0K  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library',  a  New  Novel,  2  vols.  entitled, 

’  TWO  LIVES. 

By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 

On  the  loth  inst.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  OF 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD. 

EDITED  BY  HIS  SON. 

COMIC  AND  SERIOUS,  IK  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

***  The  concluding  Volumes  (VI.  and  VII.)  of  this  Edition  will  be  Published  early  in 
December,  with  an  Original  Portrait  of  Mr.  Ilood. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  MOXON  S:  CO.,  44  DOVER  STREET. 

New  Reference  Book  for  Students  and  Libraries. 

Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  950  pp.  12s.  Gd. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  DATES; 

A  Dictionary  of  Reference  to  all  the  most  Important  Events  in  the  History- 
of  Mankind  to  be  found  in  Authentic  Records. 

By  GEORGE  II.  TOWNSEND. 

LONDON  :  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  FAREIXGDON  STREET. 


October  4,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


*  NEW  CLASSICAL  WORKS. 


This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  boards,  2s. 

rPHE  ANTIGONE  of  SOPHOCLES;  with  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Milner,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


London  :  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  boards,  Is.  fd. 

rPHE  HECUBA  and  MEDEA  of  EURIPIDES.  Chiefly  from 

A-  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  With  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  W.  Brownrioo  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 
Freemen’s  Orphan  School. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


London:  Virtue  Brothers  Si  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  boards,  Is. 

2EpSCHYLI  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.  The  “Prometheus 

1  Bound  ”  of  iEschylus,  from  the  Text  of  Dindorf’s  Third  Edition.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.,  Translator  of  “  Babrius,” 
“  Theocritus,”  “  Hesiod,”  &c.,  and  formerly  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


London:  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

- $, - - 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS  IN  WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

XT  ADDON’S  RUDIMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  for  the  use  of 

Schools  and  Self-Instruction.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  Additions 
and  numerous  Examples.  By  Abraham  Arman,  Schoolmaster  of  Thurleigh,  Beds. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 


London :  Virtue  Brothers  Si  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

XT  EY  to  HADDON’S  ARITHMETIC  ;  containing  Answers  to 

all  that  Work,  and  Solutions  of  all  such  Exercises  as  arc  likely  to  present  any  difficulty. 
By  Abraham  Arman,  Schoolmaster,  Thurleigh,  Beds. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 


London  :  Virtue  Brothers  Si  Co., 26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


Nearly  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  is. 

npIIE  HANDBOOK  of  the  TELEGRAPH:  a  comprehensive 

-k-  Guide  to  Telegraphy,  Telegraph  Cierks’  Remembrancer,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  for 
Employment  in  the  Telegraph  Service.  Containing  Suggestions  to  Applicants,  and  a  Series  of 
Instructions  in  Telegraphy,  including  the  Formation  of  the  Single  and  Double  Needle,  and 
Printing  Alphabets,  Numerals.  Annotation,  Signalling,  and  Accounts,  with  Explanations  of 
the  Forms  in  use,  copious  Exercises  and  Examples,  Rules,  Regulations,  Bye-Laws,  Sic  ,  to 
which  is  added  a  list  of  Telegraph  Companies,  Extent  of  Lines,  and  Chief  Offices,  the  whole 
combining  a  variety  of  useful  and  interesting  information  to  the  general  reader,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  valuable  Companion  to  the  Telegraph  Clerk.  By  R.  Bond,  Author  of  the  “  Guide  to 
Railway  Situations.” 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 


London:  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


Nearly  ready,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  illustrated  with  Diagrams, 

HPREATISE  on  the  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  of  the 

B  STATIONARY,  MARINE,  and  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  with  Rules  in  Words  at 
length,  and  Examples  worked  out  for  the  use  of  Practical  Men,  forming  an  easy  Introduction 
to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  theory  of  this  important  subject.  By  T.  Barer,  C.E.,  Author 
of  “  Theodolite  Surveying  and  Levelling,”  “Railway  Engineering,"  “ Land  and  Engineering 
Surveying,”  and  numerous  other  works  in  Weale’s  Series. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 


London  :  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

- 0 - 

METROPOLITAN  LOCAL  ACTS. 


This  day,  1  tol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

'THE  METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  AMEND- 

MENT  ACT,  1862.  With  Notes  and  an  Index. 


London  :  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day,  Fiftli  Edition,  with  additions,  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  ACT,  1862. 

Also  tire  last  Pauper  Removal  Act,  and  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act,  comprehending 
all  that  is  essential  for  the  use  of  members  of  Parish  Vestries,  and  the  Loeal  Managers  of  the 
Metropolis.  _ 

London:  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT.  With  Notes,  Index, 

and  Engravings,  by  David  Gibbons,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Special  Pleader ;  and 
R.  IIesketh,  Esq.,  Architect  and  District  Surveyor. 


London ;  Virtue  Brotheiis  &  Co.,20  Ivy  Lane  (Paternoster  Row. 


Albemarle  Street, 

Oc tuber  16G2. 

BOOKS 

TO  BE 

PUBLISHED  IN  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER, 


MR.  MURRAY. 


NARRATIVE  of  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS 

of  the  TAEPING  REBELLION  in  CHINA ;  from  Personal  Observa¬ 
tion  and  Information  collected  on  the  Spot.  By  Comr.  Lindesay 
Brine,  R.N.  Maps  and  Plans,  post  8vo. 

ON  the  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the 

ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  IU119- 
trations,  8vo. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  GENERAL 

SIR  WM.  NAPIER,  K.C.B.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.  Por- 
traits,  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

TRAVELS  in  the  ANDES  of  PERU  and 

INDIA  while  Superintending  the  Collection  of  Cinchona  Plants,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Bark  into  India.  By  Clements  R.  Markham. 
Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo. 

FIVE  MONTHS  on  the  YANG-TSZE,  with  a 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters;  and 
Notices  of  the  Present  Rebellions  in  China.  By  Capt.  T.  W.  Blakiston, 
R.A.  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Barton,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Map  by  Arrow- 
smith.  8vo. 

LIVES  of  GEORGE  and  ROBERT  STE- 

PI-IENSON  ;  forming  the  Third  Volume  of  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers.” 
By  Samuel  Smiles.  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  medium  8vo. 

SIMMONS  on  COURTS-MARTIAL :  adapted 

to  the  New  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  the  Naval  Discipline  Act, 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acts.  (By  Authority.)  Fifth 
Edition,  revised,  8vo. 

RUINED  CITIES  WITHIN  NUMIDIAN 

and  CARTHAGINIAN  TERRITORIES  EXPLORED.  By  N.  Davis. 
Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo. 

WILD  WALES :  its  People,  Language,  and 

Scenery.  By  George  Borrow,  Author  of  the  “  Bible  in  Spain.” 
3  vols.  post  8vo. 

LIFE  of  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON,  C.M.T., 

from  Autobiographical  Memoirs,  Journals,  Narratives,  &c.  Edited  by 
Rev.  Herbert  Randolph,  M.A.  Portrait,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo. 

LECTURES  on  the  JEWISH  CHURCH.— 

Abraham  to  Samuel.  By  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.  Plans,  8vo. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  TARTAR  STEPPES 

and  their  INHABITANTS.  By  Mrs.  Atkinson.  Illustrations,  post 
8vo. 

HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  STYLES  of 

ARCHITECTURE.  By  James  Fergusson,  F.R.I.B.A.  Iliustrations, 
8vo. 

THE  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  of  the 

ANCIENT  WORLD  ;  or,  the  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Chaldaaa,  Media,  and  Persia."  By  Rev.  George 
Rawlinson,  M.A.  Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo. 

GONGORA:  an  Historical  and  Critical  Essay 

on  the  Age  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain.  With  Translations  from 
the  Works  of  Gongora.  By  Archdeacon  Churton.  Portrait,  2  vols. 
small  Svo. 

FOUR  YEARS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

and  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  :  an  Account  of  that  interesting  Country, 
its  Forests,  Rivers,  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields,  and  of  its  Resources  lor 
Colonization.  By  Comr.  R.  C.  Mayne,  R.N.  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Svo. 

ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the  19th  CEN- 

TURY,  1800—15.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Cust.  4  vols.  fcp. 
8vo. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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COLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  Esq. 

Contents  for  October.  No.  DII. 

T.  DENMARK.  HOLSTEIN  AND  SCHLESWIG. 

II.  THE  SHADOW  OF  ASIILYDYAT.  By  the  Author  of  “  East  Lynne."  Part  XIII. 
HI.  COLOSSAL  VESTIGES. 

IV.  HAUNTING  EYES.  By  Mas.  Bushev.  Parti. 

V.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  POE  TRY  — GENERAL  MILLER.  By  Crnus  Redoing. 
VI.  MAHOMET.  By  Sir  Nathaniel. 

VII.  REMINISCENCES  OF  CAIRO. 

VIII.  GRANVILLE  DE  VIGNE.  A  Tale  of  the  Day.  Part  XXI. 

IX.  CLAUDINE.  By  Nicholas  Miciiell.  Part  V. 

X.  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

XI.  WATERLOO.  _ 

CHAPMAN  &  IIALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


BENTLEY’S  ^MISCELLANY. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains : 

ALDERMAN  JONES  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

By  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 

II.  MODERN  MARRIAGES  A  LA  MODE.  Part  II. 

III.  A  GERMAN  IN  LONDON. 

IY.  A  SUMMER  IN  AMERICA.  By  Captain  Brook  J.  Knight.  Chap.  VI.  — Niagara. 
V.  THE  CAREER  OF  LOUVOIS. 

VI.  ART  TREASURES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  By  W.  S.  G. 

VII.  COLONEL  GODDARD'S  MARCH  ACROSS  INDIA. 

VUI.  THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OP  LONDON: 

Or,  CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH.  - 
Book  IV.  -  Chaps.  XIII.  and  XIV.  Book  V.  -  Chaps.  I.  and  II. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Readers  of  the  best  Literature,  in  Town  or  Country,  arc  invited  to  apply  for  the 

Current  Number  of 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR, 

And  to  make  their  Selection  of  Books  for  Autumn  and  Winter  reading  from  the  ample  Lists 

contained  in  its  pages. 

“  These  Lists,  be  it  remembered,  represent  the  main  sources  of  the  general  information  now 
in  vogue.”— Saturday  Review. 

All  the  best  New  Works  continue  to  be  added  to  the  Library  in  large  numbers  as  they  appear. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON  (City  Office,  4  KING  STREET,  CHE APSIDE); 
CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

All  the  best  Works  of  the  Season  and  of  the  past  Twenty  Years 
are  in  Circulation  at  this  Library. 

The  Collection  includes  a  large  supply  of  every  recent  work  of  HISTORY,  every  genuine 
BIOGRAPHY,  all  the  best  bunks  of  TRAVEL  and  ADVENTURE,  every  important  work 
in  RELIGION  and  PHILOSOPHY,  and  all  works  of  acknowledged  merit  in  POEIKY 
and  FICTION. 

Book  Societies  in  connexion  with  the  Library  are  now  established  in  nearly  every  Town 
and  Village  of  the  Kingdom. 

Two  or  three  Friends  may,  by  uniting  in  One  Subscription,  originate  similar  Societies  in 
neighbourhoods  where  they  do  not  at  present  exist,  and  obtain  all  the  advantages  oi  the 
Library  on  moderate  terms. 

Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  Books  recently  added,  and  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale, 
will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  contains: 

Reviews :_0’HAR A  BURKE’S  AUSTRALIAN  EXPEDITION. 

DE  WITT  ON  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 
FABRIC  ROLLS  ( IF  YORK  MINSTER. 

LORI)  MACAULAY'S  LIFE,  bv  Arnold. 

L’EXPEDITION  DU  MERIUNE  par  Edc.ab  Quinet. 

TRUE  '1  O  THE  LAST,  by  Mrs.  Gordon  Smythies. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES  IN  THE  17th  CENTURY. 

GOLD  MINES  OF  EGYPT. 

THE  PYRENEES. 

THE  BLACK  MOUNTAINS. 

Foreign  Correspondence  THE  DECCAN  —  THUN. 

Science  :— DK.  WALLICIi’S  NoRJil  ATLANTIC  SEA  BED. 

Fine  Arts: -THE  MEDIAEVAL  COURT  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL  IN  WHITECHAPEL. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA, 


13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  XXXVI.  for  OCTOBER  18G2.  Price  is. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  WATER-BABIES  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Bnby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kingsley,  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho!”  iic.  Chapter  III. 

II.  COTTON-WEAVING  AND  LANCASHIRE  LOOMS. 

III.  HUMAN  VEGETATION.  By  tiie  Rev.  Hccii  Macmillan,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of 

“Footnotes from  the  Page  of  Nature.” 

IV.  VINCENZO:  or,  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of  “Lorenzo  Benoni,” 

“  Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

Chapter  12— A  New  Start. 

„  13 _ An  Eventful  Day. 

„  14 — Dangers  of  Excitement. 

V.  “  IRON  SHIPS.” 

VI.  THE  ROYAL  LIBRARY  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  By  P.  F.  S.  H. 

Vir.  THE  SONG  OF  ROLAND. 

VIII.  THE  FISHER  FOLK  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  EAST  COAST. 

IX.  TO  VIRGIL. 

X.  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  Joseph  Lemof.l  Chester, 


Vol.  VI.,  published  on  October  1,  lmndsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE  ; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 

THE  ART-JOURNAL 

FOR  OCTOBER,  2s.  Gd. 

CONTAINS  TIIE  SEVENTH  DIVISION  OF 


THE  AET-JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON :  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER: 

AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY. 

NOTICE. 

Families  residing  in  any  part  of  London,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  may  obtain  a 
constant  succession  of  the  best  Books  as  they  appear,  by  subscribing  to  thi9  department  ot 
Aludie’s  Library.  . 

The  Library  Messengers  call  on  appointed  days,  to  Exchange  Books,  at  the  residences  ot 
Subscribers  in  nearly  all  the  suburban  towns  and  villages.  #  # 

Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  the  Principal  Work3  at  present  in  circulation,  will  be  forwarded, 
Postage  Free,  on  application.  _ 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON;  CITY  OFFICE,  4  KING  STREET,  CIIEAPSIDE. 

CHEAP  BOOKS  AT  MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping  Agents,  and  others, 
are  invited  to  apply  for  the  October  List  of  Works,  withdrawn  from  JMudie's  Library,  for  Sale. 

This  List  comprises  more  than  One  Thousand  Works  of  acknowledged  merit  and  general 
interest  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Pliilusophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher 
Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 

***  Orders  Received  through  any  Bookseller. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON  (City  Office,  4  KING  STREET.  CIIEAPSIDE) ; 
CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


lain.  Artistic  Productions  of  Victoria,  &o.  Xc. 

The  Literary  contents  of  this  number  include:  “Pictures  of  the  Dutch,  Russian,  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  Swiss  Sclmols,  ami  Water-colour  Drawings  of  tne  English  School,  in  tiie 

pldidhirm.”  “  Fii1lhltmn,Pottyrv’  :  “Sculpture  in  the  International 

Exhibition,  1  ulh.im  Potter}  ;  Lutish  Artists:  their  Style  and  Character  —  John 
Absoloii,  by  James  DutFome,  illustrated,  &o.  &c. 


The  Line  Engravings  are  : 

“THE  PROSPEROUS  DAYS  OF  JOB,” 

Engraved  by  H.  Bourne,  from  tiie  picture  by  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  A.R.A.j 

“SPITIIEAD,” 

Engraved  by  W.  Miller,  from  the  picture  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

LONDON:  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  2G  IVY  LANE, 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  BAZAAR  OPPOSITE  THE  EXHIBITION. 


Chairman  —  WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  IIALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection, 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

POPULAR  ELEMENTARY  WORKS, 

By  the  Rev.  C.  II.  ADAMS, 

)  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Masters  at  Winchester  College. 

T  ATIN  EXERCISES.  Adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

Eton  and  Edward  the  Sixth  Latin  Grammar.  Second  Thousand.  NeutJy  bound  in 
cloth,  12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

LATIN  DELECTUS.  Similarly  adapted,  with  a  Lexicon  and 

Notes.  Eighth  Thousand.  12mo.  cloth,  2s".  Gd. 

GREEK  EXERCISES.  Adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

Creek  Delectus,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Woiidswokth’s  Grammar;  with  a  Lexicon.  Third 
Thousand.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

GREEK  DELECTUS.  Similarly  adapted,  with  a  Lexicon  and 

Appendix.  Eleventh  Thousand.  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Now  complete,  neatly  bound  in  1  vol.  12mo.  cloth,  9s. 

TIIE  FOUR  GOSPELS  in  GREEK;  with  Prolegomena,  Notes, 

and  References,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

,  ***  The  Parts  may  still  be  had  separately.  St.  Matthew,  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d.t 

fet.  Mark,  Is.  Gd. ;  St.  Luke,  2s. ;  St.  John,  2s. 

LONDON :  D.  NUTT,  270  STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

- « - 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £1  10s, 

PRE-HISTORIC  MAN: 

Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the 

New  World. 

By  DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University  College,  Toronto:  Author  of  the 
“  Archasology  ancl  Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland,”  &c. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

ON  MATTER  AND  ETHER; 

Or,  the  Secret  Laws  of  Physical  Change. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  BIRKS,  Rector  of  Kelshall, 

Author  of  “  The  Difficulty  of  Belief,”  sc. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE. 

Prom  the  best  English  Hymn  Writers. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  ROUNDELL  PALMER. 

With  Vignette  by  Woolner,  engraved  by  Jeens. 

***  This  Volume  will  form  one  of  the  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

[ Immediately . 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  IN  THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in 
extra  cloth,  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece  on  Steel,  from  Designs  by  the  Author, 
Engraved  by  C.  II.  Jeens.  18mo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  LADY  OF  LA  GARAYE. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  NORTON. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 

“  The  Poem  is  a  pure,  tender,  touching  tale  of  pain,  sorrow,  love,  duty,  piety,  and  death . 

Tiie  moral  is  unimpeachable,  the  characters  are  uniformly  good.  The  melancholy  inspired  by 
‘The  Lady  of  La  Garaye,’  fur  from  heing  of  a  depressing  kind,  is  the  most  soothing,  elevated, 
and  hallo-ring  state  of  feeling  which,  at  seasons  of  trial,  can  possess  the  heart  and  soul  of 
man."— Edinburyh  Review. 

“  Among  the  Christo  as  books  of  the  year,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  to  be  found  a 
volume  more  beautiful  in  appearance  or  more  deserving  to  be  read  than  this."— rimes. 

“  Rich  in  imagery,  excellent  in  versification,  ana  pervaded  by  a  reverential  tenderness  which 
is  irresistibly  touching.”— Daily  News. 


YITI : 

An  Account  of  a  Government  Mission  to  the  Vitian  or  Fijian 

Group. 

By  BERTHOLD  SEEMANN,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 


2  vols.  demy  8vo. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE 

SECOND, 

EMPEROR  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

From  Chronicles  and  Documents  published  within  the  last  Ten  Years. 

By  T.  L.  KINGTON,  M.A. 

Of  Baliiol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple. 

***  This  work  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  questions  of  our  age.  It  sets  before  us  the 
causes  of  the  present  disunion  of  Geimany;  it  introduces  us  to  a  monarch  who,  as  the  promoter 
of  Italian  unity,  was  honoured  with  the  special  enmity  of  the  Papacy.  [// 1  November . 


BACON’S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS 
OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  GLOSSARIAL  INDEX, 

By  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Camb. 

With  a  Vignette  after  Woolner’s  Statue  of  Bacon. 

***  This  Volume  will  form  part  of  the  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

[. Nearly  read//. 

AN  ELEMENTARY 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRAYER-BOOK. 

By  FRANCIS  PROCTER,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge 

[ Immediately . 


2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

THE  TWO  CATHERINES. 

A  NOVEL. 

[Immediately. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- ♦ - 

MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 

[Now  ready. 


1  voi.  post  8vo. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOO  BOOK. 

From  Portsmouth  to  Peiho. 

EDITED  BY  WALTER  WHITE. 

[Next  Wednesday. 


Nearly  ready,  Second  Edition,  1  voi.  post  8vo. 

MARIETTA:  A  NOVEL. 


By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  &c. 


THE  TIMES,  September  3. 

“  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope's  novel  is  worthy  of  its  author’s  name . What  constitutes  the 

charm  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  a  plain  and,  to  all  appearance,  faithful  picture  of  homely  Italian 
life.  Hitherto,  whtn  the  Italian  has  been  introduced  into  novels,  it  has  been  either  as  the 
lovely  but  rather  doubtful  wife  of  the  hero  in  times  gone  by?  or  as  the  irresistible  villain  of 
modern  life,  or  yet  again,  and  worst  of  all,  as  the  inspired  artist  in  a  rhapsodical  arc-novel. 
Here  we  have  the  Italian  of  real  life  in  his  home,  the  fat  farmer  in  his  pony  gig,  the  merchant 

over  his  counter,  the  housewife  bustling  about  the  kitchen  fire,  the  canon  sipping  his  wine . 

This  is  what  we  want,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  here  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope  has  st  ruck  out  a 

new  path  for  the  novelist . We  have  the  domestic  life  of  the  Italian,  e-pecially  as  a 

dweller  in  towns,  paimed  honestly,  with  all  the  local  colouring  which  belongs  to  it,  by  a  man 
who  knows  his  subject  well.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  picture;  we  should  be  glad  to  have  other 
such  scenes,  if  they  displayed  equal  knowledge;  and  we  commend  Mr.  Trollope’s  example  to 
novelists  who  are  in  want  of  a  subject.” 

[ Next  Wednesday. 


With  numerous  Hlustrations,  post  8vo.  12s. 

FRANCATELLI’S 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 


THE  TIMES,  September  12. 

“  Under  the  above  abbreviated  designation  we  are  announcing  a  work  the  mere  title-page  of 
which  is  a  catalogue  of  culinary  mysteries,  and  the  programme  of  an  exhibition  of  subtle  and  am¬ 
brosial  arr.  ‘  The  Royal  English  and  Foreign  Confec  inner ,’  as  this  title-page  avers,  *is  a  prac¬ 
tical  treatise  on  the  art  of  confectionery  in  all  its  branches,  comprising  ornamental  confectionery 
artificially  developed;  different  mefhods  of  preserving  fruits,  fruit  pulps,  and  juices  in  bottles, 
the  preparation  of  jams  and  jellies,  fruit  and  other  syrups,  summer  beverages, and  a  great 
variety  of  national  drinks;  vith  directions  for  making  dessert  cakes,  plain  and  fancy  bread, 
candies,  bonbons,  comfits,  spiiituous  essences,  and  cordials;  also  the  art  of  ice-making,  and 
the  arrangement  and  general  economy  of  fashionable  desserts ;  by  Charles  Elme  Francatelli. 
pupil  to  the  celebrated  Careme,  and  late  Maitre-d’Hotel  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  author  of 
“The  Modern  Cook,”  ‘‘The  Cook]-  Guide,”  and  “Cookery  for  the  Working  Classes,”  with 
numerous  illustrations  in  chromo-lithography  ;’  all  of  which  arcana  of  modern  culinary  science 
are  revealed  to  such  pensive  and  inquiring  spirits  as  will  ask  for  the  instructive  voiuine  at 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall’s.  .....  We  shall  not  affect  to  pass  judgment  on  the  vast  variety  of 
recipes  which  remain,  and  which  carry  out  the  abundant  promise  of  Francatelli’s  tit  e-page. 
It  is  enough  to  absolve  us  from  such  endless  labour  to  mention  ti  at  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
occupy  15  pages,  and  that  the  index,  in  which  the  references  are  printed  very  closely,  comprises 
upwards  of  20  pages,  and  includes  all  imaginable  products  of  the  confectionery  art,  from 
‘Albert  biscuits  ’  up  to ‘zephyrs  souffles.’.  .....  We  salute  Mr.  Francatelli  respectfully  in  dis¬ 
missing  his  book  :  only  adding  that  his  recipe  for  beignets  of  pine-apples,  on  page  252,  is  worth 
all  the  money  wliich  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  this  very  opportune  volume.” 


MR.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEW  WORK. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century; 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

“  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  matured  experience  as  a  novelist,  the  unfailing  accuracy  with  which  he 
reproduces  pictures  of  the  past,  the  life  which  he  imparts  to  the  actors  in  his  well-construcled 
stories,  and  the  moving  incidents  that  fili  his  pages,  are  safe  guarantees  for  the  entertainment  of 
every  reader.” 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  3vo.  5s. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE 
SPANISH  MAIN. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

[Next  week. 

FORMING  THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  STANDARD 
EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

OLIVE  BLAKE’S  GOOD  WORK. 

By  J.  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

[.Yexf  week. 

FORMING  THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  STANDARD 
EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 


LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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MESSES.  SMITH,  ELDEK,  &  CO. 

Beg  to  Announce  that  they  will  shortly 

PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  WORKS. 


ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK. 

THE  NEW  FOREST  ;  its  History  and  Scenery.  By  John  R.  Wise.  With  Fifty-two  Views 

by  Walter  Crane,  and  other  Illustrations.  Small  4to.  Printed  on  Toned  Paper,  and  Superbly  Bound,  il  Is. 

SISTERHOODS  in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By  Margaret  Goodman,  Author  of 

“  Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy.” 

ADVENTURES  of  a  BOY  LOST  AMONG  the  AFGHANS.  Related  by  Himself.  Post  8vo. 

with  Portrait. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  of  SERMONS.  By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  of  Brighton. 
JOURNAL  of  a  POLITICAL  MISSION  to  AFGHANISTAN  in  1857.  With  an  Account  of 

the  Country  and  People.  By  H.  W.  BELLEW,  Surgeon  to  the  Mission.  8vo.  With  Eight  Plates. 

TEN  YEARS  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  By  an  Englishman.  Post  8vo. 

NEW  JUVENILE  WORKS. 

TUFLONGBO’S  JOURNEY  in  SEARCH  of  OGRES.  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “  Legends 

of  Fairy  Land,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Seven  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  of  OLD ;  or,  Bible  Narratives  suited  to  the  Capacity  of  Young  Children.  By 

CAROLINE  HADLEY. 

FIRST  SERIES _ OLD  TESTAMENT.  With  Seven  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.  —  NE  W  TESTAMENT.  With  Seven  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

***  The.  Volumes  are  Sold  Separately. 

CHILDREN’S  SAYINGS.  Square  16mo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  os.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  of  ENGLISH  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  GASKELL.  3vols. 

A  NEW  ROMANCE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Mr.  Arle,”  “  Caste,”  &c.  2  vols. 


NORMANTON.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe, 

Author  of  “  Amberhill,”  and  “  Trust  for  Trust.”  1  vol. 

SKIRMISHING.  By  the  Author  of  “Who 

Breaks,  PayB,”  and  “  Cousin  Stella.”  1  vol. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  SHILLING  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  FICTION. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 


WHEAT  and  TARES.  Reprinted  from 

“  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

AMBERHILL.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe. 


YOUNG  SINGLETON.  By  Talbot  Gwynne. 
A  LOST  LOVE.  By  Ashford  Owen. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR  LAST  YEARS  in  INDIA.  By  Mrs. 

JOHN  B.  SFEID.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  [Shortly. 

ROBERT  O’HARA  BURKE  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  of  18G0.  By  ANDREW  JACKSON.  With 
Map  and  Portrait.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [ J ust  ready. 

AGAINST  WIND  and  TIDE.  By  Holme 

I, EE,  Author  of  “Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter,”  “Ivathie  Braude,”  &c.  New  and  Cheaper 
Editiou.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  by  a  BARRISTER.  (Reprinted 

from  the  “  Saturday  Review.”)  Post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  and  BRITISH 

COLUMBIA  :  Where  they  are;  What  they  are;  and  What  they  may  become.  A  Sketch 
of  their  History  .Topography,  Climate,  Resources,  Capabilities,  mid  Advantages,  especially 
os  Colonies  for  Settlement.  By  Dr.  ALEXANDER  RATTRAY,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
With  Four  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Two  Maps.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  os. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED. 

REMINISCENCES  of  CAPTAIN  GRONOW, 

formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  being  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  the  Court,  and  the 
Clubs,  at  the  close  of  the  Last  War  with  France.  Related  by  Himself.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

STUDIES  in  ANIMAL  LIFE.  By  George 

HENRY  LEWES,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Goethe,”  “  Seaside  Studies,”  “  Physiology  of 
Common  Life,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  PHILIP  on  his 

WAY  THROUGH  the  WORLD;  Showing  who  Bobbed  Him,  Who  Helped  Him,  and 
Who  Pas-ed  Him  By.  By  W.  M.  THACKERAY,  Author  of  “Esmond,”  “Vanity 
Fair,”  “  Virginians,”  &e.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  PICCOLOMINI.  Translated  from  the 

German  of  Schiller.  By  W.  B.  WALKINGTON.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


LIFE  in  the  FORESTS  of  the  FAR  EAST. 

By  SPENSER  ST.  JOHN,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  Consul-General 
in  the  Great  Island  of  Borneo,  and  now  Her  Majesty’s  Charge  d’Atfaires  to  the  Republic 
of  Hayti.  Illustrated  with  Sixteen  Coloured  and  Tinted  Lithographs,  and  Three  Maps. 
2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 

THE  RIFLE  in  CASHMERE;  a  Narrative  of 

Shooting  Expeditions  in  Ladak,  Cashmere,  &e.  With  Hints  and  Advice  on  Travelling, 
Shooting,  and  Stalking.  To  which  are  added,  Notes  on  Army  Reform  and  Indian 
Politics.  By  ARTHUR  BRINCKMAN,  late  of  H.M.’s  49th  Regiment.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

'  SECOND  EDITION. 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  in  CONNECTION 

WITH  THEIR  HISTORY.  With  an  Appendix;  and  Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept 
during  an  Eastern  Tour  in  1856-7.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  DREW,  Author  of  “  Scripture 
Studies,”  &c.  With  a  Map.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

EXPERIENCES  of  an  ENGLISH  SISTER 

of  MERCY.  By  MARGARET  GOODMAN.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 6d. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  SOUL’S  EXODUS  and  PILGRIMAGE. 

By  the  Rov.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  Author  of  “  The  Divine  Life  in  Man.”  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

A  BAD  BEGINNING.  A  Story  of  a  French 

Marriage.  2  vols.  [This  day. 

WINIFRED’S  WOOING.  By  Georgiana  M. 

CRAIK,  Author  of#1  Lost  and  Won,”  & c.  1  vol. 

A  LOSS  GAINED.  By  Philip  Cresswell. 

1  vol. 


LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  raiish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES,  at  the 
Office,  No.  38  Southampton  street,  Strand,  in  the  Palish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  October  4,  1862. 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  COUP  D’ETAT. 

THE  Northern  Americans  are  naturally  gratified  by  having, 
for  the  first  time,  met  the  enemy  in  a  great  battle  without 
incurring  defeat.  It  now  appears  that  neither  combatant  could 
claim  the  victory,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  General  Lee  had 
not  previously  determined  on  the  retreat  which  he  afterwards 
effected  without  molestation.  .  At  the  end  of  the  day  General 
M‘Clellan  had  expended  all  his  reserves,  with  the  exception 
of  Porter’s  division,  which,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  enemy’s 
condition,  he  was  afraid  to  bring  into  action.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days  General  Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac  at  his  leisure, 
and  he  has  since  repelled  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  Federal 
troops  to  follow  him  to  the  Virginia  shore.  The  campaign  in 
Maryland  seems  for  the  present  to  have  terminated,  not 
without  important  results.  While  the  main  army  fought 
a  succession  of  battles  to  cover  its  slow  retreat,  General 
Jackson  took  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  its  garrison,  its  artil¬ 
lery,  and  one  of  the  principal  Federal  magazines.  The 
achievement  is  passed  over  by  the  Northern  newspapers  as  of 
secondary  importance;  and  yet  it  may  be  fairly  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Donnelson,  which  was 
only  effected  with  the  aid  of  gunboats  on  the  river.  At 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  at  Mumfordsville,  10,000  or  iz,ooo  pri¬ 
soners  were  taken  within  a  fortnight ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
captors  secured  every  gun  and  every  horse,  as  well  as  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  garrisons.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts,  the  capital  of  Kentucky  was  in  imminent  danger  ; 
nor  have  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  yet  recovered  from  their 
fear  that  the  war  may  be  carried  across  the  Ohio.  Some  of 
the  recent  Confederate  movements  have  perhaps  been  chiefly 
designed  to  intimidate  various  State  Governments  into  a 
determination  to  keep  their  forces  at  home.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  militia,  with  characteristic  chivalry,  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  the  frontier  of  their  State  to  aid  M‘Clellan  in 
his  extremestneed.  The  same  heroic  population  had  furnished 
the  regiments  which  marched  away  from  the  sound  of  the 
cannon  at  Bull’s  Run,  because,  according  to  a  far-fetched 
interpretation,  their  contract  of  service  might  be  supposed  to 
hove  expired  that  morning.  The  recent  history  of  the  “  Key- 
“  stone  State”  is  a  perfect  triumph  of  smartness.  The  Morrill 
Tariff,  which  was  the  price  of  the  vote  for  Lincoln,  still  protects 
its  staple  manufacture ;  and  its  soldiers  combine  the  discharge 
of  their  legal  obligations  with  systematic  immunity  from  danger. 

As  soon  as  Maryland  was  wholly  or  partially  evacuated, 
Northern  journalists,  of  course,  announced  that  the  Confederate 
army,  if  it  escaped  total  capture,  would  never  stop  till  it 
arrived  at  Richmond.  The  political  proceedings  of  the 
Government  would  seem  to  show  that  the  President  and  his 
advisers  place  an  entirely  opposite  interpretation  on  recent 
military  events.  Revolutionary  violence  is  an  unconcealed 
confession  of  the  weakness  which  it  will  in  all  probability 
aggravate  as  well  as  betray.  Without  any  apparent  necessity, 
in  defiance  of  all  intelligible  policy,  and  without  a  shadow  of 
constitutional  right,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  suddenly  confiscated  the 
remaining  liberties  of  the  North,  and  the  most  cherished  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  South.  Martial  law  is  proclaimed  throughout 
the  Federal  States,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  impediments 
to  the  levy  of  soldiers  which  had  been  previously  ordered. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  is  universally  suspended,  and  every  free 
citizen  who  may  become  obnoxious  to  the  official  rulers  is 
liable  to  indefinite  imprisonment  for  any  act  or  word  which 
may  be  -supposed  to  discourage  enlistment.  The  expression 
of  an  opinion  that  the  President  is  a  simpleton  may 
well  diminish  the  confidence  of  recruits  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  administration.  A  reference  to  the  incessant  de¬ 
feats  sustained  by  the  Federal  Generals  will  tend  still  more 
directly  to  cool  warlike  zeal.  A  discussion  of  the  provisions 
of  that  Constitution  which  lately  formed  the  subject  of 
universal  discourse  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  the  inference 


that  the  present  proceedings  of  the  Government  are  illegal. 
Conversation  on  any  of  these  topics  may  henceforth  become  a 
crime,  at  the  discretion  of  any  Republican  officer  or  civil 
underling.  The  President  has  not  the  smallest  right  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  for  a  day,  and  the  States  which 
he  deprives  of  this  freedom  are  at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of 
absolute  internal  tranquillity.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had,  in  the  name 
of  the  prerogative,  proclaimed  martial  law  in  England  because 
a  rebellion  was  raging  in  parts  of  Ireland,  he  would  have  had 
a  better  excuse  for  his  criminal  usurpation  than  any  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  can  allege.  The  danger  was  greater,  because  it 
was  nearer,  and  those  who  were  aggrieved  would  have  had 
an  early  appeal  to  Parliament.  The  American  President, 
though  his  powers  are  strictly  defined  by  a  printed  document, 
which  he  now  utterly  disregards,  recognises  no  superior  au¬ 
thority  in  Congress.  It  is  enough  for  his  purpose  that  a 
population,  politically  cowed  and  demoralized  by  levelling 
uniformity,  neither  cares  nor  dares  to  resist  any  de¬ 
spotic  aggression  which  covers  inherent  imbecility  by  a 
blustering  display  of  vigour.  After  all,  neither  martial  law 
nor  arbitrary  imprisonment  will  in  the  smallest  degree 
facilitate  the  armaments  which  serve  as  an  excuse  for  extra¬ 
vagant  encroachments.  Force  is  not  increased  by  being 
ostentatiously  displayed,  and  the  violence  of  the  Government 
only  proves  that  it  is  thoroughly  frightened. 

The  Proclamation  which  more  directly  affects  the  South  is 
a  still  more  audacious  and  lawless  stretch  of  arbitrary  pre¬ 
rogative.  The  President  declares,  by  his  sole  authority,  that 
the  slaves  shall  become  absolutely  free  in  every  State  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  1863,  is  still  in  arms  against  the  Union. 
He  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  enumerating  by  pro¬ 
clamation  the  States  to  which  the  sentence  is  to  apply,  and  he 
intimates  that  representation  in  Congress  will,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  accepted  as  evidence  in  favour  of  States  in 
a  wavering  condition  of  allegiance.  The  expediency  of 
the  measure  will  only  be  considered  in  the  second  place 
by  those  who  understand  the  meaning  of  freedom.  The 
question  is  not  what  an  absolute  despot  ought  to  do, 
but  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  do  in 
conformity  with  the  functions  of  his  office.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  no  discussion  could  be  raised  as  to  the 
enormity  of  this  usurpation.  The  President’s  duties  and 
powers  are  exclusively  executive,  and  the  abolition  of  servi¬ 
tude  for  all  future  time  is  a  legislative  measure  of  the  highest 
importance.  If  an  elected  magistrate  of  limited  authority  can 
confiscate  and  abolish  one  kind  of  property,  he  is  equally 
j  entitled  to  declare  that  no  citizen  shall  own  ships  or  engage  in 
j  manufactures,  or  to  proclaim  that  land  shall  henceforth  bo 
held  only  by  yearly  tenancy  from  the  Central  Government. 
Mr.  Lincoln  illegally  and  treasonably  engrosses  to  himself  an 
exorbitant  share  of  the  Federal  authority,  and  he  makes  the 
Federal  Government  itself  a  mere  usurper  and  wrongdoer  in 
its  relation  to  the  several  States.  Even  if  he  were  influenced  by 
humane  motives,  philanthropy  is  no  excuse  for  tyranny  ;  but 
as  his  avowed  object  is  to  restore  the  Union,  he  is  grossly 
inconsistent  in  violating  all  its  conditions.  His  apologists  will 
have  to  seek  a  miserable  excuse  for  his  outrage  on  right  and 
freedom  in  the  approval  which  a  reckless  faction  will  accord  to 
an  almost  unprecedented  act  of  despotism.  Many  Republicans 
will  nevertheless  still  twaddle,  in  the  press  or  on  the  stump, 
about  the  original  illegality  of  Secession,  and  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

If  the  proclamation  of  freedom  for  the  slaves  had  been 
strictly  legal,  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  crime.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  not  provided  for  the  future  state  of  the  negro  population 
which  he  affects  at  once  to  emancipate.  He  knows  that  his 
commands  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  obeyed,  and  that,  at  least 
throughout  the  wide  regions  of  the  Gulf  States,  compulsory 
j  servitude  will  continue  to  exist.  His  decree,  if  it  were  valid, 

'  would  give  every  slave  a  legal  right  to  kill  the  master  who 
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interferes  with  his  uncontrolled  exercise  of  freedom ;  and, 
consequently,  it  justifies  the  increased  vigilance  and  severity 
which  the  planters  will  necessarily  exercise  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection.  As  far  as  seven  or  eight  States  are  concerned,  the 
Proclamation,  unless  it  is  to  produce  anarchy  and  universal 
massacre,  is  only  a  vapouring  and  malignant  lie.  To  the  re¬ 
maining  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  to  the  slave-owning 
States  which  still  adhere  to  the  Union,  the  manifesto  is  intended 
as  a  menace  and  a  bribe.  If  their  valour  and  discipline  drive 
the  Federal  armies  from  their  territory,  the  white  population  is 
to  be  exposed  to  murder  and  plunder ;  while  a  prudent 
conformity  will  be  rewarded  by  the  maintenance  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Republican  philan¬ 
thropy  will  reconcile  itself  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  negroes  when 
the  white  population  can  be  brought  oyer  from  Secession. 
In  the  States  which  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  conquered,  it  is 
the  whites  who  are  to  have  their  throats  cut  by  their  domes¬ 
tics.  Illinois  has  lately  passed  laws  to  exclude  free  negroes 
from  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  truly  informs 
the  coloured  people  of  the  North  that  they  owe  neither  love 
nor  gratitude  to  their  oppressors ;  yet  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
impose  upon  the  South  the  perpetual  vicinity  of  several 
millions  of  negroes  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  pro¬ 
clamation,  will  become  free.  It  seems  impossible  that  any 
American  politician  can  suppose  that  the  outrage  will  ever  be 
forgiven,  either  by  the  States  which  have  finally  seceded  or 
by  those  whom  the  Government  desires  to  terrify  into  submis¬ 
sion.  All  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union  must-have  been 
abandoned  when  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  determined 
on  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation.  The  measure  may  stimulate 
the  factious  zeal  of  the  extreme  Republicans,  and  deserve  the 
somewhat  less  dishonest  sympathy  of  the  fanatic  Abolitionists ; 
but  it  will  alienate  the  great  and  powerful  Democratic  party, 
and  give  it  a  new  basis  of  union  and  of  action.  The  war 
which  has  been  with  difficulty  sustained  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union  will  scarcely  be  prosecuted  either  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  revenge,  or  in  the  interest  of  the  despised  and 
hated  negro.  The  President  has  virtually  acknowledged  his 
military  failure,  and  his  desperate  efforts  to  procure  political 
support  will  probably  precipitate  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  If 
his  partial  confiscation  of  slaves  is  intended  to  produce  a 
favourable  impression  in  England,  a  fresh  display  of  abject 
weakness  and  of  consummate  wickedness  will  scarcely  be 
accepted  as  a  set-off'  against  the  expressions  of  causeless 
animosity  •which  continue  to  form  the  substance  of  whatever 
American  eloquence  can  be  spared  from  the  propagation  of 
discord  and  anarchy  at  home. 


SPECULATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

T  FI  HERE  is  no  more  difficult  question  of  practical  ethics 
JL  than  to  determine  when  speculation  is  lawful,  and  when 
it  is  not.  It  is  very  easy  to  denounce  all  speculation  as 
gambling ;  but  no  one  would  do  so  who  knew  anything  of 
the  course  of  trade,  and  of  the  thousand  complicated  causes 
that  influence  the  value  of  investments.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  system  of  joint-stock  partnerships 
has  largely  increased  speculation,  and  that  speculation,  while 
doing  some  good,  has  also  done  much  harm.  A  man  with  a 
very  few  pounds  can  now  buy  a  small  share  in  a  large 
partnership,  and  profit  by  occurrences  which  could  never 
have  taken  place  had  not  millions  of  capital  been  found  to 
set  the  wheel  in  motion.  The  diffusion  of  newspapers  and 
of  all  kind  of  printed  matter  has  made  persons  of  very 
humble  means,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  great  centres  of 
industry,  acquainted  with  the  daily  fluctuations  which 
mark  the  shifting  tides  of  fortune  and  of  public 
opinion  in  the  money-market.  It  is  therefore  easy  for 
a  very  large  number  of  little  people  to  do  on  a  tiny  scale 
what,  some  years  ago,  none  but  great  operators  did  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  a  provincial 
tradesman  buys  one  share  in  a  Railway  Company  because  he 
thinks  that  its  value  will  rise,  or  whether  a  princely  Jew  lends 
a  cool  million  to  a  needy  Continental  Sovereign.  But  all 
calculation  of  the  future  is  exciting,  and  excitement  is  not 
good  for  people  who  have  the  petty  industry  of  daily  life  to 
rely  on  as  the  mainstay  of  their  families.  As  to  the  moral 
gain  or  harm  which  a  Jew  who  takes  up  a  foreign  loan  cleverly 
may  receive,  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  it. 
There  is  a  halo  of  rightfulness  thrown  at  once  on  the  trans¬ 
action  by  its  very  magnitude.  And  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
true  that  it  does  ordinarily  unhinge  the  minds  of  poor, 
struggling,  uneducated  people  to  take  risks  in  hopes  of  large 
gains,  more  than  it  does  the  minds  of  great  financial  jobbers  to 
do  a  great  thing  on  the^Bourse  that  brings  them  in  a  thousand 


pounds  an  hour.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  speculation  that  in  a 
great  measure  gives  value  to  the  miscellaneous  investments  of 
modern  capital  by  ensuring  them  always  a  price  of  some  sort 
in  the  market.  The  speculation  that  has  thrown  so  much  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  coterie  of  the  Tuileries  has  been  tarnished  by  the 
general  belief  which  it  inspired  that  the  operators  took  an  unfair 
advantage  of  their  official  position  to  outwit  their  neighbours. 
Without  decrying  speculation  generally,  however,  we  may 
take  occasion  to  observe  that  there  is  often  a  mania  lor  specu¬ 
lation  that  feeds  on  its  own  success,  and  tempts  people  into .  a 
whirl  of  recklessness  which  brings  great  calamities  with  it. 
Every  now  and  then,  something  arises  to  whisper  a  hint  of 
caution  into  the  breasts  of  those  who  might  easily  be  led  away 
by  the  contagious  influence  of  wealth  suddenly  and  easily 
obtained.  We  take  advantage  of  one  or  two  recent  circum¬ 
stances  to  offer  a  word  of  warning  to  the  unwary. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  a  letter  this  week  in  the  Times 
from  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  which  the  member  for  Sheffield  offers 
an  indignant  denial  of  the  assertion  lately  published  in  that 
journal,  that  he  and  Mr.  Lever  and  a  foreign  nobleman  had 
obtained  the  concession  of  an  Austrian  railway  from  Arad  to 
Hermanstadt.  Mr.  Roebuck  expressly  says  that  he  has  never 
asked  anything  whatever  from  the  Austrian  Government ;  and 
he  implies,  if  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  he  has  not 
been  benefited  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  by  the  services 
which  the  easy  gratitude  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  may  be 
pleased  to  think  he  has  rendered  it.  We  are  very  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Roebuck  can  disclaim  so  distinctly  the  charge 
which  rumour  has  so  often  fastened  on  him.  The  suspicion,  so 
frequently  hinted,  that  he  had  found  it  worth  his  while  to  back 
up  Austria  in  England,  may  be  taken  to  be  as  fully  disposed 
of  as  any  suspicion,  under  similar  circumstances,  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  deliberate  assertion  of  the  person  sus¬ 
pected.  But  the  indignation  and  contempt  which  were 
excited  by  the  supposition  that  he  had  been,  if  not 
hired,  at  least  recompensed  handsomely  for  past  services 
by  the  Austrian  Government,  may  read  a  useful  lesson 
to  those  Englishmen  whose  social  standing  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  position  exposes  them  to  the  suspicion  of  seeking 
after  a  profit  in  their  opinions  on  foreign  politics.  It  is 
not  that  an  Englishman  is  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  obtain  a 
concession  if  he  likes,  and  is  not  quite  right  in  selling  it  as 
well  as  he  can.  The  fortunate  and  industrious  politician, 
foreign  or  native,  who  gets  a  good  concession,  naturally  expects 
to  be  handsomely  paid  for  the  risk  he  has  run,  the  outlay 
to  which  he  has  been  put,  and  the  time  and  trouble  he 
has  been  forced  to  bestow.  But  when  Mr.  Roebuck,  although 
a  Liberal  member,  was  found  advocating  the  cause  of  a 
Continental  despotism,  and  backing  up  eagerly  a  sovereign 
who  has  crushed  religious  liberty  at  home  and  been  the 
steady  enemy  of  free  Italy,  then,  that  this  paradoxical  English¬ 
man  should  be  supposed  to  be  making  a  golden  harvest  out 
of  his  paradox  was  a  great  trial  to  those  who  cling  stead¬ 
fastly  to  the  belief  in  the  purity  of  English  statesmen.  Mr. 
Roebuck  has  set  the  matter  straight  now ;  but  a  warning  has 
been  given  that  may  be  very  profitably  studied  by  others. 

The  general  public  may  also  need  to  be  reminded  that  at 
times  an  extraordinary  effort  is  made  to  “  rig  the  market,” 
as  it  is  termed,  by  a  combination  of  interested  operators 
who  give  a  fictitious  value  to  some  particular  securities,  or 
cause  a  depression  in  them  that  is  equally  unwarranted. 
The  ordinary  invester  sees  the  rapid  rise,  and  thinks  that 
some  wonderful  discovery  has  been  made  ;  or  he  sees  a  daily 
and  unaccountable  depreciation,  and  determines  to  realize  at 
any  sacrifice.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  has  just  taken 
place  at  Paris.  The  Credits  Mobiliers  of  France  and  Spain 
have  been  ordered  to  rise.  The  Paris  press  comments  very 
freely  on  the  proceeding,  but  still  the  shares  rise  in  obedience 
to  the  impulse  given  them.  It  appears  that  each  company 
holds  the  securities  of  the  other,  so  that,  by  purchases  or  sales 
in  combination,  they  can  send  the  ball  up  or  down  pretty 
much  as  they  please.  The  shares  of  the  French  Credit  Mobilier 
were  quoted  a  month  ago  at  850  francs  each,  and  they  now 
stand  at  1187  francs — a  rise  of  337  francs,  or  forty  per  cent.,  in 
a  month.  It  is  even  said,  that  speculators  who  are  befriended 
by  divinations  of  the  future  have  received  a  whispered  hint 
that  the  limit  of  the  rise  has  been  fixed  beforehand,  and  that 
fifteen  hundred  francs  is  the  goal  of  destined  success.  There 
is,  apparently,  no  reason  alleged  for  the  rise,  as  no  known 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  property  which 
the  Company  holds.  The  Credit  Mobilier  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  barometer  on  the  Bourse,  and  if  it  goes  up  there  is  a 
buoyancy  in  almost  every  security.  Things  are  firmer 
generally,  as  the  expression  is,  and  funds,  shares,  and  obliga¬ 
tions  are  hoisted  up  by  the  same  machinery  that  is  to  lift  the 
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shares  of  the  ruling  company  to  a  height  almost  twice  as  great 
as  they  had  attained  before.  The  English  public,  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  little  or  no  intrigue  here,  have  lately  been 
fascinated  with  Turkish  securities,  and  have  kindly  helped 
certain  obligations  issued  in  liquidation  of  outstanding 
debts  to  rise  to  a  point  which  we  fear  represents  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  debtors  rather  than  that  of  the  creditors  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  So  little  is  really  known  of  the 
true  circumstances  under  which  securities  like  these  con- 
bolides  are  issued,  that  people  in  England  wish  to  buy  them 
simply  because  they  see  them  quoted  and  hear  them  talked  of. 

The  police  courts  have  also  this  week  presented  us  with 
a  striking  example  of  the  coarsest  form  which  delusive  specu¬ 
lation  takes ;  but  no  form  it  ever  takes  seems  too  coarse  to 
attract  some  moths  to  the  candle.  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
certain  mine,  somewhere  or  other,  which  is  called  the  North 
Carrock  Mine.  A  company  was  formed  with  very  limited 
liabilities,  and  still  more  limited  resources,  and  five  shillings 
deposit  was  to  be  made  on  all  applications  for  shares.  Some 
deposits  were  received,  but  no  shares  were  allotted,  and  the 
deposits  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  The  Board  in 
August  last  consisted  of  the  former  proprietor  of  the  mine, 
his  son,  and  three  other  directors,  one  of  whom  acted  as 
secretary.  The  ex-proprietor  •  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  things,  and  intimated  a  wish  to  have  the  best  part 
of  the  mine  back  again.  This  was  opposed  by  the  secretary, 
and  by  one  other  director.  On  this,  the  three  others  voted 
that  the  secretary  should  be  dismissed ;  and  a  resolution  to 
that  effect  was  passed,  although  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  communicate  it  to  him.  The  three  harmonious  directors 
then,  by  a  very  ingenious  manoeuvre,  formed  themselves  into 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  shareholders,  and  removed  the 
recalcitrant  directors  from  their  office.  This  little  history 
ought  to  be  carefully  read,  and  may  preach  a  sermon  that  may 
be  worth  daily  study  in  many  homes  of  provincial  England. 
Innocent  speculators  are  apt  to  look  only  at  two  things 
—  at  the  limit  of  their  liability,  and  at  the  nature  of 
the  scheme  proposed.  They  have  scarcely  any  means 
of  checking  the  statements  of  the  prospectus;  but  if  they 
give  themselves  a  little  trouble  to  calculate,  in  their  simple 
fashion,  whether  the  enterprise  is  in  itself  promising, 
they  think  they  have  done  quite  enough.  They  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  the  names,  standing,  and 
character  of  the  direction,  and  yet  this  is  often  the  vital  part 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  true  that  in  the  North  Carrock  Company 
the  managers  hit  upon  a  device  sharp  enough  to  have  tickled 
the  fancy  of  Sam  Slick.  There  were,  at  one  time,  certain 
other  persons  on  the  direction,  and  they  resigned  in  a  body  ; 
but  prospectuses  were  sent  out  announcing  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  “  properly-qualified  directors,”  and  it  was  calculated 
that  this  was  enough  to  persuade  the  public  that  they  were 
directors  still.  The  only  advice  to  persons  about  to  put  money 
in  a  Company  where  the  Board  is  not  composed  of  men  of  un¬ 
doubted  honour,  solvency,  and  position,  is  the  simple  advice  of 
Punch  : — “  Don’t.” 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

AUTUMNAL  eloquence  bears  a  definite  relation  to  Par¬ 
liamentary  debate.  The  addresses  which  statesmen 
deliver  to  their  constituents  or  admirers  become  compara¬ 
tively  uninteresting  when  they  have  no  political  battles 
to  fight  over,  and  no  important  measures  to  record.  During 
the  recent  period  of  tranquillity,  oratorical  tours  have  gra¬ 
dually  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  compliments  to  the  “  work¬ 
ing  man”  which  only  three  or  four  years  ago  resoimded 
on  innumerable  platforms,  have  become  as  obsolete  as  decla¬ 
mations  on  the  Corn-laws,  and  no  conventional  topic  has 
since  taken  their  place.  Even  at  agricultural  meetings,  the 
rule  which  strictly  excludes  all  allusion  to  politics  is,  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  beginning  to  be  observed.  Berkshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  engage  in  amicable  contests  on  the  question 
of  prizes  for  deserving  labourers;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self  lately  favoured  the  Flintshire  farmers  with  a  copious 
lecture  on  farming.  There  are  only  three  eminent  performers 
who  are  still  popular  or  skilful  enough  to  attract  a  provincial 
audience.  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Bright 
are  always  worth  hearing  and  seeing.  Genial  and  inten¬ 
tional  commonplace,  paradoxical  ingenuity  combined  with 
flowing  eloquence,  and  pugnacious  vigour,  are  all,  for  various 
reasons,  attractive  to  public  assemblies.  Lord  Palmerston, 
though  he  is  far  inferior  to  his  competitors  as  a  speaker, 
has  only  to  show  himself,  and  to  say  in  good-humoured 
and  unadorned  phrases  what  his  hearers  know  quite  as  well 
as  himself.  The  sagacity,  the  resolution,  and  the  long 


experience  which  are  associated  with  his  name,  dazzle 
provincial  town-halls  the  more  effectually  because  they 
are  not  perceptible  in  his  manner  or  his  language.  Mr. 
Bright,  disappointed  perhaps  with  the  discomfiture  of  his 
theories  in  Europe  and  America,  has  of  late  rarely  shown 
himself  in  public.  The  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  laudably 
desiring  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  the  season,  were  judicious 
and  fortunate  in  engaging  Mr.  Gladstone.  No  contemporary 
orator  is  equally  capable  of  saying  something  even  when 
there  is  apparently  nothing  to  say.  Having  barely  failed  to 
be  a  great  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  great  artist,  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  faculty  either  of  decorating  error  or 
of  exhibiting  truth.  It  depends  on  accident  and  impulse 
whether  he  happens  to  be  right ;  nor  is  his  faculty  in  adopt¬ 
ing  and  inculcating  the  theories  of  the  moment  altogether 
exempt  from  corresponding  disadvantages.  Old  members  of 
Parliament  are  affected  by  his  arguments  as  grocers  by  the 
taste  of  figs ;  but  the  luscious  richness  of  his  style  offers 
an  unfailing  attraction  to  an  intelligent  and  inexperienced 
community.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  so  far  sincere  as  to 
think,  for  the  time,  whatever  he  has  occasion  to  say ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  touches  the  proper  spring,  the  complex  machinery 
of  his  intellect  works  with  infallible  rapidity  and  precision. 

At  Newcastle,  he  proved  his  reliance  on  his  own  ability  by 
the  dangerous  experiment  of  repeating,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  his  habitual  congratulations  to  the  country,  involving 
an  implied  eulogy  to  himself,  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  French  treaty.  Wearied  critics  would  long  since  have 
agreed  to  leave  off  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy, 
if  he  would  have  acquiesced,  on  his  side,  in  a  corresponding 
and  equitable  reciprocity  of  silence.  Perhaps  he  has  judged 
rightly  in  his  persevering  apologies,  for  the  political  and 
economical  objections  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  have  ceased 
to  have  any  present  interest ;  while  the  improved  trade  with 
France  is  an  undeniable  advantage,  although  it  was  promoted 
or  accelerated  by  questionable  methods.  Free  trade  is  an 
excellent  thing — so  excellent,  that  all  Englishmen,  except 
Mr.  Gladstone,  have  ceased  to  say  so.  Sound  principles 
appear  to  be  slowly  spreading  in  different  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  possibly  the  beneficial  tendency  may  be 
encouraged  by  eloquent  phrases  which,  as  addressed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  an  English  audience,  might  be  thought  almost 
superfluous.  That  the  revenue  should  maintain  itself,  and 
that  the  suspension  of  American  commerce  should  be  attended 
by  a  partial  compensation,  are  undoubtedly  pleasant  topics  of 
discourse.  Ordinary  readers  and  hearers  would  have  willingly 
dispensed  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  customary  announcement 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  in  the  next  session  to 
effect  all  practicable  measures  of  retrenchment.  It  will  be, 
as  it  always  was,  a  duty  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense ;  and  it 
is  a  still  more  urgent  duty  not  to  shrink  from  any  outlay 
which  may  be  required  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  office  of  deciding  on  the  necessary  expenditure 
belongs  to  Mr.  Gladstone  before  it  concerns  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  if  he  thinks  that  military  or  naval  armaments 
ought  to  be  reduced,  he  can  carry  out  his  wishes  by  securing 
the  assent  of  his  colleagues.  If  he  should  fail  to  persuade 
them,  there  is  still  the  alternative  of  resignation ;  and  if  he 
declines  it,  he  cannot  divide  or  diminish  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  After  the  disclaimer  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
extorted  soon  after  Easter,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  do  well  to 
abstain  from  ambiguous  phrases  which  might  be  misinter¬ 
preted  as  expressions  of  censure  on  the  Cabinet,  and  especially 
on  its  chief. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  policy  which  was  indicated 
in  the  more  important  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  tends 
to  the  retrenchment  which  he  professedly  anticipates.  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  may  perhaps  have  made  the  South  into  a 
nation,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  first  English  Minister  who 
has  publicly  recognised  his  success.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
use  in  giving  cause  of  irritation  to  the  North,  without  offering 
any  assistance  to  the  Confederates  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
independence.  The  Federal  newspapers  have  lately  been  in 
the  habit  of  asserting  that  English  neutrality  arises  from  mere 
cowardice,  but  they  will  not  the  less  denounce  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
apparent  partiality.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  speak 
in  public  Avithout  a  notice  of  the  American  Avar.  There  has 
hitherto  been  little  room  for  practical  argument,  as  all  prudent 
politicians  have  concurred  in  the  negatNe  recommendation  of 
passive  and  expectant  neutrality ;  but  the  spectacle  is  too 
conspicuous  and  too  poAverfully  interesting  to  be  readily 
passed  over  in  silence.  In  some  respects,  even  the  greedy 
vanity  of  the  Northern  population  ought  to  be  satiated  with 
the  degree  in  which  the  contest  has  absorbed  European 
attention.  Friends  and  enemies,  as  Avell  as  impartial 
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observers,  have  been  astonished  with  the  development  of 
material  resources  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
while  a  still  fuller  tribute  of  admiration  and  wonder  is 
called  forth  by  the  heroic  energy  of  the  South.  In  fifty 
years  of  peace  since  the  close  of  Napoleon’s  wars,  the  world 
had  almost  forgotten  that  it  was  possible  to  indulge  in  so 
lavish  an  expenditure  of  money  and  blood.  The  Seceders 
appear,  in  foreign  judgments,  to  have  commenced  the  struggle 
without  sufficient  excuse,  and  their  enemies  persevere  in 
the  attempt  to  subjugate  them  long  after  the  enterprise  has 
ceased  to  offer  any  prospect  of  success.  Nevertheless,  human 
daring  and  perseverance  are  impressive,  even  when  they  are 
called  forth  by  insufficient  motives.  The  disruption 
would  probably  never  have  been  undertaken  if  the  risk 
which  it  involved  had  been  foreseen,  but,  although  it  may 
have  been  both  illegal  and  impolitic,  it  has  been  partially 
justified  by  the  Southern  victories.  The  Northern  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  scarcely  have  engaged  in  the  scheme  of 
reconquest  if  they  had  known  how  thoroughly  the  Confederates 
Avere  in  earnest.  Their  object  in  making  war  was  just,  as 
long  as  it  appeared  to  be  attainable ;  but  they  are  iioav  fight¬ 
ing  only  for  idle  revenge,  and  for  a  frontier  which  might  be 
more  fitly  determined  by  negotiation. 

It  Avould  have  been  more  prudent,  on  the  part  of  an  English 
statesman,  to  discuss  the  great  American  struggle  in  the  spirit 
of  an  intelligent  observer.  It  was  Avell  known  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  favoured  the  Confederate  cause,  and  it  has  even 
been  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  raise  the 
blockade  by  force,  in  concert  with  the  French  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  Lancashire.  His 
former  lo\re  of  peace  Avas  altogether  local  and  conditional, 
arising  chiefly  from  an  inclination  to  French  policy  on  the 
Continent,  and,  therefore,  expressing  itself  in  opposition  to  all 
projects  of  national  defence.  When  there  was  a  cause  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  approved,  his  disposition  Avould  naturally 
incline  him  to  realize  his  convictions  by  force,  if  argument 
proA'ed  insufficient.  Many  plausible  reasons  may  be  urged 
for  the  policy  which  he  uoav  seems  to  recommend,  though 
he  is  scarcely  entitled  to  publish  his  opinions  unless  he  has 
ascertained  that  his  colleagues  agree  with  him.  Although 
the  Federals  may  be  in  the  wrong,  still,  beyond  idle 
and  irresponsible  talk,  they  have  offered  no  offence  to 
England.  Annoyance  at  foolish  obstinacy  is  not  a 
cause  of  Avar,  and,  short  of  actual  Avar,  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  interference.  Mediation  has  been  repudiated  by  antici¬ 
pation,  and  an  offer  to  arbitrate  would  only  be  met  Avith 
insult.  Bare  recognition  of  the  South,  though  legally  justi¬ 
fiable,  Avould  be  utterly  inoperative,  and  the  Northern  agitators 
of  all  parties  Avould  probably  make  it  the  excuse  for  a  formal 
quarrel  with  England.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  neutrality 
remain  unshaken ;  and  even  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judgment 
proves  to  be  correct,  it  might  Avell  have  been  cherished  in 
silence,  so  that  the  policy  of  England  might  appear  to  be 
unanimous,  as  well  as  moderate  and  consistent.  On  the 
Avhole,  the  pleasure  and  excitement  Avliich  have  been  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  Newcastle  are  perhaps  purchased  at  a  higher 
price  than  they  are  really  worth. 


MR.  MERIVALE  ON  THE  COLONIES. 

ONE  vieAv  of  colonial  policy  has  been  so  incessantly 
urged  of  late  years,  that  it  has  very  generally  been 
forgotten  that  there  is  anything  whatever  involved  in  the 
existence  of  a  colonial  empire  besides  the  narroAV  question 
Avhether  a  money  equivalent  is  obtained,  in  the  shape  of 
favourable  tariffs,  or  otherwise,  for  the  rather  serious  cost  of 
protecting  dependencies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Mr. 
Hermann  Merivale  has  done  a  public  service  by  recalling 
attention  once  more  to  Avhat  used  to  be  thought  one  of  the 
most  valuable  incidents  of  an  extended  system  of  colonization. 
Even  ifAve  were  to  exclude  all  sentiment  from  consideration,  as 
rigidly  as  the  adArocates  of  dismemberment  could  desire,  there 
would  still  remain  two  functions  of  a  colony  Avhich  must  exer¬ 
cise  a  material  influence  on  the  Avell-being  of  a  Mother- 
country  such  as  England.  One  of  these  is  to  supply  a  market 
for  our  goods — the  other  to  furnish  a  home  for  our  emigrants. 
Recent  speculations  harm  been  almost  exclusively  ^confined  to  the 
commercial  value  of  our  great  dependencies  ;  and  it  has  been 
assumed  that,  if  it  could  oidy  be  shoAvn  that  colonies  Avere 
as  selfish  and  unwise  in  their  fiscal  regulations  as  they  could 
be  expected  to  be  as  independent  communities,  the  Avhole 
problem  Avould  be  solved  at  once,  and  the  prudence  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  an  immediate  separation  conclusively  demonstrated. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  far  from  true  that  our  colonies  have 


rivalled  strangers  in  their  hostility  to  British  commerce  ;  but 
if  their  aversion  to  free  trade  were  ever  so  clearly  established, 
it  is  Avell  to  be  reminded  that  the  purely  commercial  view  is 
but  one,  and  possibly  not  the  most  important,  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

No  broad  political  question  will  admit  of  an  exhaustive 
summary  in  scientific  shape ;  but  Mr.  Merivale’s  statement 
of  the  problem  comes  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  form 
in  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  enunciate  it.  The  inquiry 
as  to  the  economical  advantage  of  colonies  resolves  itself  mainly 
into  two  questions.  First,  hoAv  far  does  continued  union  Avitli 
the  Mother-country  add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  colony,  and  to  its 
commerce  Avith  the  Mother-country?  And  secondly,  Iioav 
far  does  the  advantage  derived  from  emigration  depend  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  political  connexion  ?  That  our 
colonies  do  prosper  by  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  us  is  so 
far  from  being  disputed  that  the  essence  of  the  complaint  of 
those  Avho  advocate  separation  is  that  the  colonies  fatten  at  the 
expense  of  England.  They  have  lighter  burdens  and  feAver 
dangers  to  disturb  their  progress,  and  none  know  better  than 
the  colonists  themselves  the  material  value  of  their  connexion 
Avith  the  Mother-country.  But  does  the  prosperity  to  Avhich 
avc  so  largely  contribute  bring  us  back  any  equivalent 
advantage,  or  are  Ave  loading  ungrateful  dependencies  with 
assistance  out  of  pure  benevolence  and  traditional  senti¬ 
ment,  and  receiving  no  benefit  in  return  Avhich  Ave  should 
not  equally  derive  from  the  same  people  in  a  position  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ? 

If  independence  Avould  not  still  further  diminish  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  adopt  free  trade  doctrines,  and  if  an  emancipated  colony 
Avordd  be  certain  to  remain  equally  prosperous  and  equally 
friendly  after  its  final  emancipation,  it  might  be  admitted 
that  the  severance  Avould  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the 
Mother-country  by  saving  it  the  cost  of  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  and  defence.  But  not  one  of  these  assumptions  is 
proved,  or  even  brought  within  the  limits  of  probability. 
There  is  not  a  shadoAV  of  ground  for  believing  that  our  trade 
Avith  the  Australian  colonies  Avould  continue  on  its  present 
footing  a  day  after  the  proclamation  of  their  independence ; 
and  even  Canada,  illiberal  as  she  has  been  thought  in  her 
commercial  policy,  is  a  very  Paradise  of  free-trade  Avhen 
compared  Avith  the  emancipated  colonies  of  NeAv  England. 
Perhaps  Ave  do  not  make  sufficient  alkwance  for  the  instinctive 
leaning  to  Protection  on  the  part  of  a  young  country  struggling 
into  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  Avorld.  This  de¬ 
pendence  on  artificial  support  may  not  be  Avise,  but  it  is  an 
almost  universal  error,  and  it  is  only  their  connexion  Avith 
Great  Britain  that  prevents  our  colonies  from  adopting  the 
same  rampant  Protectionism  Avhich  is  the  unquestioned  creed 
of  the  North-Eastern  States  of  the  American  Federation. 
Neither  experience  nor  a  priori  reasoning  Avould  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  separation  Avould  increase  either  the  prosperity 
of  our  colonies  or  their  friendly  disposition  towards  ourselves. 
The  severance  of  the  existing  bond  might  Avell  be  expected  to 
check  the  prosperity  of  some  at  least  of  our  colonies  by 
involving  them  in  the  miseries  of  Avar,  and  loading  them 
with  the  Avhole  burden  of  their  own  defence.  Occasions  of 
difference  could  scarcely  be  wanting  to  embitter  their  relations 
Avith  the  parent  country,  Avliile,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion, 
it  is  morally  certain  that  freo  trade,  Avhere  it  exists,  Avould 
be  replaced  by  protection,  and  protection  by  absolute  prohi¬ 
bition. 

The  case  against  the  separatists  Avould,  perhaps,  be  strong 
enough  on  the  narroAV  issue  Avhich  they  have  themselves  selected ; 
but  Mr.  Merivale  justly  reminds  them  that  there  are  other 
considerations  behind,  Avhich  they  have  entirely  overlooked.  The 
old  Malthusian  dread  of  over-population  has  ceased  to  trouble 
us,  not  because  there  Avas  anything  false  in  the  theory  itself, 
but  because  avc  have  an  antidote  Avhich  Avill,  at  any  rate,  serve  our 
generation  and  our  country.  Emigration  has  not  only  taken 
o!l  our  surplus  numbers,  but  has  done  so  Avith  out  diminishing 
the  population  at  home.  If  comparisons  Avith  other  countries 
could  be  entirely  trusted,  Ave  might  say  that  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  is  greater  than  it  Avould  have  been  if  no 
colonists  or  emigrants  had  ever  left  our  shores.  France  loses 
none  of  her  population  by  emigration,  and  the  decennial  increase 
is  barely  four  per  cent.  England  groAvs  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  in  the  same  period,  notAvithstanding  all  her  loss 
by  emigration,  or,  as  Mr.  Merivale  Avould  say,  pre¬ 
cisely  on  account  of  it.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
a  resource,  it  is  only  needful  to  remember  AAdiat  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  population  implies.  A  stationary  or 
retrograde  population  is,  in  general,  a  sure  symptoln  of  deep 
national  distress ;  and  though  the  prudential  check  to  which 
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Malthusian  economists  look  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
may,  as  in  France,  avert  the  worst  evils  of  an  excessive  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  immeasurably  more  wholesome  that  the  natural 
law  of  increase  should  have  full  play,  and  that  the  excess 
should  overflow  into  the  unpeopled  regions  of  the  earth. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  but  a  forcible  check  to  the  current  of 
emigration  could  teach  us  all  that  we  owe,  in  social  comfort 
and  national  strength,  to  the  facilities  for  colonization  that 
England  has  enjoyed.  Until  recently,  it  is  true,  the  United 
States  have,  in  this  sense,  been  more  than  colonies  to  us,  and 
the  vast  progress  which  they  have  made  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  may  be  traced  to  the  position  in  which  they 
stood  as  the  principal  field  for  British  and  German  coloniza¬ 
tion.  While  the  flow  of  population  in  this  direction  was 
supposed  to  be  as  permanent  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  all  the  benefits  of  colonization  were 
equally  attainable  without  dependent  colonies.  Before  the 
Secession  and  the  Civil  War,  a  politician  who  argued  in  favour 
of  retaining  our  colonial  possessions,  lest  our  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  should  be  without  a  refuge  to  fly  to,  would  have  been 
thought  mad ;  and  yet  within  less  than  two  years  there  is 
scarcely  a  hope  that  the  States  will  again  become  an  attrac¬ 
tive  home  to  any  wanderers  from  Europe,  except  those  Avho 
find  their  natural  element  in  'confusion  and  Avar.  None  of  the 
old  conditions  remain,  except  the  abundance  of  uncleared 
land,  Avhich  is  equally  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  colonies. 
War  ending  in  exhaustion,  excessive  freedom  SAvalloAved  up 
by  military  despotism,  threatened  taxation  beyond  that  of  the 
most  heavily  burdened  of  the  States  of  Europe,  Avith  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  political  convulsions  and  transformations  for  Avhat  may 
be  a  long  period  of  transition,  are  not  the  conditions 
Avhich  an  emigrant  from  England  is  likely  to  seek ; 
and  Mr.  Merivale  is  indisputably  right  in  saying  that  our 
OAvn  colonies  furnish  the  only  resort  for  our  OA'erflowing 
population  on  which  Ave  can  place  any  sure  reliance.  If  the 
colonial  bond  Avere  broken,  Avould  they  continue  to  offer  the 
same  facilities  ?  Canada,  the  only  destination  Avhich  a  needy 
emigrant  can  select,  Avould  inevitably  be  dragged  into  the 
American  vortex  from  the  day  of  her  independence.  Whether 
as  an  associate  or  an  enemy  of  her  neighbours,  she  Avould 
lose  the  poAver  of  offering  a  safe  and  prosperous  career 
to  the  superabundant  population  of  England.  The  outlet 
across  the  Atlantic  Avould  be  lost,  and  Ave  should  for  the 
first  time  be  driven  to  try,  Avithin  the  narroAV  limits  of 
these  islands,  an  experiment  which  has  failed  in  countries 
Avliere  population  has  not  reached  half  our  standard  of 
density.  For  all  countries  colonization  becomes,  after  a 
certain  stage  of  progress,  essential  to  the  vigorous  groAvth  of 
prosperity.  For  England  it  is  almost  a  condition  of  existence. 
Without  colonies  bound  to  us  by  political  ties,  it  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  emigration  on  a  largo  scale  might  become  a 
practical  impossibility ;  and  though  self-governing  depen¬ 
dencies  may  show  some  of  the  selfishness  and  Aveakness  of  our 
common  human  nature,  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  cutting 
ourselves  off  from  a  resource  which  is  indispensable  to  our 
OAvn  progress,  or  encouraging  dreams  of  separation  Avhich,  in 
their  immediate  no  less  than  their  ultimate  consequences, 
would  be  almost  equally  injurious  to  our  colonies  and  to  our¬ 
selves 


GARIBALDI. 

LL  bystanders  saw  from  the  first  that  an  amnesty  to 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers  Avas  inevitable.  As  the 
common  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  it  would  be  a  Avaste  of 
time  to  inquire  Avhy  the  Italian  Ministry  alone  seemed  to  be 
incapable  of  understanding  the  crisis.  Possibly,  Rattazzi  may 
have  foreseen  and  designed  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  puzzle 
Avhich  he  appeared  to  be  prolonging.  It  may  have  been 
judicious  to  leave  the  prisoners  in  doubt  as  to  their  fate,  and 
to  intimate  the  risks  Avhich  ordinarily  attend  treasonable 
enterprises  in  civilized  States.  An  amnesty  is  essentially  an 
exceptional  measure,  and  the  present  circumstances  are  so  far 
from  furnishing  a  precedent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
anything  approximately  similar  to  recur.  The  impunity 
Avhich  has  followed  an  illegal  act  is  accorded  personally  to 
Garibaldi,  and  it  is  extended  to  his  folloAvers  because  their 
error  is  covered  by  the  great  name  of  their  leader.  No  other 
Italian  subject  has  deserved  so  much  ;  and  it  happens  that 
the  hero’s  services  to  his  country  strongly  resembled  in 
character  the  rude  and  dangerous  enterprise  Avhich  might 
have  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  Ministers  themselves  to  feel,  or  their  interest  to 
affect,  a  Avarm  sympathy  with  the  object  Avhich  Garibaldi 
proposed  irregularly  to  accomplish.  Trial  and  punishment 
would  have  seemed  to  stigmatize  the  national  cause  in  its 


champion ;  and  recriminations  would  not  have  been  Avanting  to 
complicate  the  legal  process.  In  short,  there  Avas  every 
reason  in  favour  of  an  amnesty,  and  there  Avas  no  serious 
argument  on  the  other  side.  The  only  remaining  difficulty  is 
to  induce  Garibaldi  himself  to  promise,  for  the  future,  ab¬ 
stinence  from  impracticable  and  unauthorized  attempts.  If 
he  refuses  such  a  pledge,  the  Government  must  rely  on  its 
OAvn  vigilance,  and  on  the  probable  reluctance  of  the  Italian 
youth  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  leader  Avho  has  lost  the  secret  of 
triumphing  over  impossibilities.  The  attack  upon  Rome  was 
recommended  by  the  fabulous  success  of  the  former  march 
upon  Naples  ;  but  a  fresh  summons  to  arms  Avill  revive  the 
memory  of  Aspromonte,  of  the  prison  at  Spezzia,  and  of  the 
someAvhat  humiliating  amnesty.  If  France  continues  to  hanker 
after  Sardinia,  or  after  an  eastward  extension  of  the  plun¬ 
dered  territory  beyond  the  Var,  Garibaldi  may  once  more 
appear  in  his  proper  character  of  the  instrument  with  which 
the  national  Government  can  move  the  united  people. 

On  his  Avisdom  and  political  judgment  no  sane  politician 
Avill  rely.  Even  since  his  failure  and  imprisonment,  he  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  promulgating  tAvo  of  the  absurdest 
documents  which  have  ever  proceeded  from  a  man  Avho  is, 
Avith  all  his  Aveaknesses,  both  honest  and  great.  A  subaltern 
American  official  at  Vienna  has  extracted  from  the  captive  hero 
a  promise  that  on  some  comrenient  occasion  he  Avould  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  assist  the  Federals  in  their  hopeless  scheme  of 
subjugating  the  South.  He  might  as  Avell  have  offered  his 
services  to  protect  Denmark  against  Prussia,  or  to  assist 
Germany  in  establishing  the  doctrine  of  nationality  by  the 
conquest  of  Holstein.  At  the  time  of  the  American  rebellion, 
Lafayette  had  a  name  to  make  for  himself,  and  he  fought  for 
a  cause  which  Avas  popular  with  his  countrymen,  against  their 
natural  or  traditional  enemies.  Garibaldi  joining  in  the  Avar 
against  the  Confederates  Avould  be  a  Lafayette  on  the  Avrong 
side,  meddling  in  a  quarrel  with  Avhich  Italy  has  not  a 
shadow  of  concern.  The  distant  Trojans  of  Virginia  never 
injured  him  or  his  cause,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  no  reason  to  dread  his  proAvess  in  a  contest  where  all  his 
peculiar  qualities  would  be  absolutely  useless.  Notivithstand- 
ing  his  honorary  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  he  is  an 
Italian  or  nothing,  and  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  serve  his  real 
country  he  becomes  a  commonplace  adventurer.  The 
morality  Avhich  tolerated  the  profession  of  arms  apart  from 
the  sanction  of  national  allegiance,  is  generally  repudiated  by 
the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  modern  times.  Lord 
Cochrane’s  daring  genius  scarcely  reconciles  English  feeling 
to  his  uncalled-for  exploits  in  the  obscure  regions  of  South 
America.  Sir  Charles  Napier  Avas  authorized  by  his  Go¬ 
vernment  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Pedroite  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  but  his  success  is  rather  tolerated 
as  the  act  of  a  spirited  and  pugnacious  seaman  than  admired 
as  a  laudable  achievement.  As  the  Americans  of  the 
North  are  by  no  means  likely  to  supersede  M’Clellan 
in  favour  of  Garibaldi,  it  may  be  hoped  that  he 
Avill  have  no  temptation  to  fulfil  his  ill-considered  pro¬ 
mises.  He  is  more  innocently  employed  even  in  Avriting 
the  consummate  nonsense  Avhich  he  has  lately  addressed  to  an 
imaginary  population. 

FeAV  foreigners  know  Avhat  England  is,  or  Avhat  Englishmen 
think.  No  nation  is  more  characteristically  unanimous  in  its 
ordinary  judgment  of  foreign  affairs.  There  Avas  a  time  Avhen 
the  Government  and  the  upper  classes,  still  impressed  Avith 
the  memory  of  Napoleon’s  piratical  policy,  steadily  supported 
the  Continental  rulers  against  movements  which  might  facili¬ 
tate  French  spoliation.  For  many  years,  hoAvever,  the  good 
Avishes  of  England  have  attended  every  effort  Avhich  has  been 
made  for  the  attainment  of  national  rights  or  of  constitutional 
freedom.  The  zealous  Liberals  who  subscribe  to  Garibaldi 
funds,  though  they  possess  neither  social  nor  political  influence, 
only  exaggerate,  in  the  natural  pursuit  of  notoriety  and  im¬ 
portance,  the  sentiment  which  controls  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country.  All  England  Avishes  Avell  to  Italy ;  and 
there  Avas  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice  to  question  the  censure 
which  condemned  the  useless  and  mischievous  enterprise 
against  Rome.  The  friends  of  Italy  regretted  that  the  fabric 
of  the  neAv  Monarchy  should  be  exposed  to  so  early  a  risk, 
and  they  Avere  almost  as  much  disappointed  by  finding  that 
Garibaldi  could  no  longer  be  trusted  to  maintain  the  liberty 
Avhich  he  had  assisted  in  founding.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  English  habits  of  thought  than  any  toleration  for  the 
anarchic  democracy  which  Avould  supersede  the  action  of  a 
legitimate  Government  by  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  or  of 
an  individual  leader.  It  Avas  not  until  the  skirmish  of  Aspro¬ 
monte  had  remoA'ed  the  imminent  cause  of  danger  that  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  was  felt  in  the  opportunity  of  once 
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more  indulging  a  personal  sympathy  with  the  fallen 
adventurer.  The  universal  opinion  of  England  was  favour¬ 
able  to  an  amnesty,  and  some  impetuous  friends  of  the 
Italian  cause  subscribed  a  few  hundred  pounds  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  an  eminent  surgeon  to  examine  the 
wounds  of  the  illustrious  prisoner.  Garibaldi  by  no 
means  shared  the  belief  of  the  French  journalist  that  Lord 
Palmerston  sent  by  Mr.  Partridge  5,000/.  as  the  subscription 
of  his  Cabinet  to  a  foreign  insurrection.  It  is  creditable  to  his 
feelings  that  he  should  be  grateful  to  a  nation  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  admires  his  character ;  but  he  ought  not  to  misun¬ 
derstand  a  personal  tribute  as  a  proof  that  the  most  sober  and 
conservative  of  nations  has  suddenly  fallen  in  love  with 
Socialism  and  Red  Republics. 

In  an  address  written  in  the  style  of  a  suburban  melodrama, 
Garibaldi  appeals  to  revolutionary  prejudices  which  are  hap¬ 
pily  unknown  in  England.  Even  if  the  population  suddenly 
devoted  itself  to  the  occupation  of  seizing  property  and  cutting 
the  throats  of  its  owners,  there  would  still  be  a  general  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  servile  adoption  of  French  revolutionary 
patterns.  The  “principles  of  ’89,”  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  but  faintly  appreciated  by  a  country  which  has 
principles  of  its  own  several  centuries  older.  Still  less 
has  any  party  in  England  the  smallest  desire  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  still  more  questionable  principles  of  1793;  yet 
Garibaldi  thinks  it  prudent,  in  two  separate  passages,  to 
applaud  the  French  for  their  institution  of  the  worship  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  That  highly  disreputable  female  is  invi¬ 
diously  contrasted  with  the  Pope,  who,  as  the  supposed  anti¬ 
type  of  the  Scarlet  Lady,  is  certainly  not  popular  with  the 
majority  of  Englishmen ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose 
between  Pius  IX.  and  the  notorious  Mrs.  Momoro,  decent 
persons  would  certainly  not  prefer  the  celebrated  republican 
deity.  English  feeling  is  Protestant  as  against  Romanism,  but 
the  respectable  subscribers  to  the  medical  mission  of  Spezzia 
belong,  with  few  exceptions,  to  recognised  congregations, 
which  have  no  respect  whatever  for  the  brazen  goddess  of 
revolutionary  Paris.  If  there  are  any  fanatics  who  lis¬ 
ten  complacently  to  Garibaldi’s  wild  and  turgid  rant, 
they  are  happily  not  worth  counting  in  the  midst 
of  a  community  which  scarcely  knows  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  An  Italian  who  seriously  desires  to  provide  his 
country  with  useful  allies  will  inquire  how  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  are  distributed  in  any  nation  which  he  may  wish  to 
conciliate.  No  enthusiasm  for  Republican  theories  can  affect 
the  practical  supremacy  in  England  of  those  who  support  the 
existing  Constitution.  The  Government,  the  Parliament,  the 
owners  of  property,  the  educated  classes,  are,  one  and  all, 
opposed  to  the  adoption  of  idle  theories  which  embody  them¬ 
selves  in  pretended  worship  of  Goddesses  of  Reason.  Espe¬ 
cially  they  prefer  freedom  and  order,  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
military  or  democratic  dictatorship,  for  any  purpose,  or  under 
any  pretext.  If  Garibaldi  thinks  that  they  are  wrong,  he  must 
nevertheless  admit  that  they  dispose  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  the 
diplomacy,  and  of  the  moral  influence  of  England.  The  English 
Jacobins,  if  they  exist,  are  not  worth  counting,  as  they  have 
no  means  of  influencing  the  course  of  affairs  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  fortunate  for  Garibaldi  that  thousands  who 
have  no  pretence  to  his  heroism  or  his  fame  can  regard  with 
pitying  toleration  the  inflated  folly  which  he  has  learned 
from  his  favourite  revolutionary  teachers.  Mazzini,  who 
proposes  to  commence  the  completion  of  Italian  unity  by 
rebellion  and  civil  war  against  the  Government,  must  be  held 
more  fully  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  an  intellect  less  in¬ 
capable  of  reasoning. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

ONE  of  the  autumnal  excitements  which  used  formerly  to 
come  in  with  pheasants  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  was  that 
periodical  “  Battle  of  the  Constitution  ”  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  exhorted  his  followers  to  light  without  fail  in  the 
Registration  Courts.  In  our  degenerate  days,  this  has  be¬ 
come  a  rather  tame  affair.  The  provincial  newspapers  report, 
indeed,  a  certain  show  of  activity  in  some  of  the  boroughs 
and  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  part  of  the 
political  attorneys  under  whose  generalship  these  local  frays 
are  ordinarily  conducted.  From  that  source  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Quirk  has  succeeded  in  sustaining  five  out  of  five 
hundred  “  Liberal  objections,”  and  that  Mr.  Snap  has,  with 
equal  success,  substantiated  about  the  same  percentage  of  his 
“  Conservative  claims  ”  —  the  net  result  being  that  the  two 
above-named  professional  gentlemen  have  pocketed  as  their 
honorarium  a  few  bank  notes,  and  that  the  relative  political 
position  of  the  honourable  members  whose  interests  they  have 


so  gallantly  represented  in  the  Revision  Courts  is  precisely 
where  it  was  before.  The  qualification  of  the  patriot  who  claims 
a  voice  in  the  government  of  his  country,  as  the  joint-tenant, 
with  its  four-footed  owner,  of  some  suburban  pigstye,  is  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court;  while  the  unhappy  ten- 
pounder  who  has  forgotten  to  pay  his  rates  drops  off  the  Re¬ 
gister.  Here  and  there,  the  balance  of  casualties  may  give  an 
apparent  triumph  to  one  party  or  the  other  —  to  the  “  Blues,” 
or  to  the  “  Yellows,”  whose  names  have  survived  the  legisla¬ 
tive  abolition  of  their  distinctive  banners';  but  before  the 
engagement  is  over,  the  generals  in  this  sham  fight  usually 
contrive  to  distribute  pretty  equally  the  laurels  and  the  losses, 
so  that  what  Quirk  claims  as  a  political  victory  Snap  need 
not  necessarily  accept  as  a  political  defeat.  This  mutually 
complaisant  arrangement  is  not  only  a  valuable  device  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those  who  supply  the  sinews 
of  war,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  continuity  of 
a  combat  which,  involving  as  it  does  no  real  conflict  of 
opinions,  depends  on  artificial  stimulants,  in  the  absence  of 
which  it  would  be  sooner  or  later  given  up  by  both  parties 
in  very  weariness  of  an  unmeaning  and  resultless  strife.  But 
so  long  as  the  agents  of  either  party  can  report,  after  each 
registration,  to  their  principals,  a  small  gain  or  loss  —  it  little 
matters  which  —  of  half-a-dozen  in  a  borough,  or  half-a-hun- 
dred  in  a  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  ball  will  be  sure  to 
be  kept  up,  and  the  “  Battle  of  the  Constitution  ”  will  last,  at 
all  events,  as  long  as  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  local  staff 
officers.  Sustained  interest  in  every  conflict,  whether  it  be  a 
horse  race,  or  a  civil  war,  or  the  election  of  a  beadle,  depends 
on  its  alternations  and  the  prolonged  uncertainty  of  the  issue. 
Even  our  flagging  interest  in  the  American  war  would 
subside  altogether  if  we  could  know  at  once  how  it  would 
eventually  be  decided.  And  so  it  is  with  our  local  politics,  as 
now  handled  by  the  local  administrators  who  pull  the  wires. 

In  the  golden  age  of  electioneering,  when  contests  lasted  for 
fourteen  days,  and  the  House  of  Commons  represented  there¬ 
fore  fourteen  times  as  many  sovereigns,  and  fourteen  times  as 
much  strong  beer  as  at  present,  it  was  always  a  moot-point 
with  experienced  canvassers  which  of  three  class-interests  it  was 
most  important  to  propitiate — that  of  the  clergy,  the  publicans, 
or  the  attorneys.  On  this  question  there  can  be  no  longer  the 
smallest  doubt.  The  first-named  body  still  come  out  strong,  no 
doubt,  whenever  Churchyards,  or  Church-rates,  or  Church- 
endowments  are  invaded,  nor  are  the  licensed  victuallers  re¬ 
nowned  for  passive  submission  even  now  to  legislation  which 
threatens  to  affect  their  interests.  But  the  constant  political 
quantity  —  the  class  which  may  be  counted  on  as  the  ever 
faithful  custodiers  of  that  local  and  traditional  party-spirit 
which  is  said  to  be  the  lifeblood  of  Representative  Govern¬ 
ment —  is  that  which  contributes  the  professional  warriors  who 
fight  in  the  Registration  Court  the  “  Battle  of  the  Constitution.” 
If  a  knot  of  country  gentlemen  assemble  at  the  cover-side,  or  at 
the  county  town  hotel,  to  settle  the  representation  of  their 
county  in  the  coming  Parliament,  the  first  idea  that  occurs  to 
their  worshipful  imaginations  is  to  take  counsel  of  those  under 
whose  oracular  guidance  they  have  threaded  the  mazes  of 
petty-sessional  jurisprudence,  and  been  enabled  to  commit 
poachers  without  committing  themselves.  In  fact,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  hire  a  staff  of  busy  bustling  attorneys  to 
conduct  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county  the  impending 
contest.  If  the  political  magnates  of  a  borough  foregather  at 
the  Red  Lion  to  calculate  the  chances  of  a  Purple  candidate,  or, 
■what  is  still  more  important,  the  contingent  advantages  to  be 
derived  to  themselves  from  his  success,  is  not  the  solicitor  of 
the  Purple  party  the  honoured  ambassador  who  is  at  once 
despatched  on  a  mysterious  mission  to  the  metropolitan 
market  in  Pall  Mall  ?  From  first  to  last,  the  working  of  our 
political  machinery  Rills  naturally  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  details  of  its  mechanism ;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  marvel  if  that  class  of  the  community  which,  in 
times  of  political  excitement,  did  all  the  drudgery  of  party 
warfare,  should  have  retained,  in  times  of  political  apathy, 
a  control  which  no  other  class  cares  to  dispute  Avith  it  over 
those  inferior  elements  the  manipulation  of  Avliich  seems  to 
constitute  the  only  remaining  function  of  electioneering 
science.  But  if  the  political  world  should  seem  to  have  out- 
groAvn  the  teaching  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  battles  of  the 
Revision  Courts  to  be,  like  modern  tournaments,  little  better 
than  childish  caricatures  of  the  real  conflicts  of  other 
days  —  if  the  voters  of  the  United  Kingdom  appear  to  be 
reduced  to  the  dignity  of  pawns,  to  be  moved  on  and  off  the 
electoral  board  by  professional  claimants  and  objectors, 
without  the  exercise  of  any  volition  of  their  oivn  —  this  state  of 
things  arises  from  no  encroachment  on  the  part  of  those  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians  Avho  are  left  in  almost  undisputed  occupa- 
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tion  of  a  field  which  their  fellow-constituents  have  left  to  their 
control. 

The  fact  is,  that,  hut  for  these  local  disciplinarians  who 
have  found  their  profit  and  amusement  —  sometimes  as 
amateurs,  sometimes  as  mercenaries  —  in  drilling  the  11  Blues  ” 
and  11  Yellows  ”  of  their  district,  whose  only  politics  consisted 
in  the  traditional  colours  of  their  party,  all  vestiges  of  Whigs 
or  Tories,  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  would  have  long  since 
perished  out  of  the  land.  Whether  it  be,  as  some  sanguine 
quidnuncs  say,  because  all  questions  which  once  divided  man¬ 
kind  are  for  ever  amicably  adjusted,  or  whether  it  be,  as  others 
more  despondingly  aver,  because,  in  the  chaos  of  our  party 
nomenclature,  principles  and  opinions  have  become  irre¬ 
coverably  severed  from  the  designations  by  which  they  once 
were  currently  distinguished,  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  now 
attempt  to  decide.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  you  want  to  know  to 
which  party  in  the  State  you  really  belong,  your  best  chance,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  of  settling  the  question,  is  by  a  recurrence 
to  the  professional  scrutineer  of  your  political  life  and  con¬ 
versation,  who,  if  he  knows  his  business,  and  has  had  any  tokens, 
however  slight,  to  guide  him,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  you 
rightly  labelled  in  his  poll-book. 

A  state  of  political  apathy  may,  of  course,  be  either  praised 
for  the  contentment,  or  censured  for  the  torpor,  which  it 
indicates ;  but  that  such  is  the  state  of  England  at  the  present 
moment  must  be  accepted,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  a  fact,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  various  symptoms  open  to  the 
observation  of  us  all.  And  if  such  be  the  actual  condition  of 
the  body  politic,  we  may  perhaps  be  content  to  submit,  not 
without  some  hopes  of  a  stimulating  effect,  to  the  action  of  that 
galvanic  apparatus  by  which  the  professors  of  the  Registration 
Courts  enable  us  involuntarily  to  fight  the  u  Battle  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.”  Nor  if,  in  the  calm  and  languid  mediocrity  of  political 
sensations  which  has  crept  over  the  public  mind  of  England, 
Parliamentary  Reformers  should  have  to  wait  and  whistle  long 
for’a  favouring  breeze,  will  the  calamity  be  deemed  overwhelming 
by  a  people  which  seems  to  take  so  little  pleasure  in  politics  as  a 
pastime.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  possible  consequence  of  a 
national  indifference  which  places  the  suffrages  of  the  country 
in  commission,  or  leaves  them  to  be  dealt  with  wholesale  by 
the  provincial  brokers  of  two  political  parties,  which  those 
who  look  beyond  the  passing  hour  will  do  well  to  contem¬ 
plate.  A  machinery  which  has  survived  the  principles  which 
called  it  into  existence  may  probably  have  powers  which  may 
be  applied  for  evil  or  for  good,  at  the  will  of  those  who  work 
it.  Marionettes  may  have  a  very  easy  life  of  it,  but  they  do 
not  choose  the  tunes  to  which  they  dance ;  and  if  the  con¬ 
stituencies  of  England  should  come  to  interpret  the  precept  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  register  their  votes  as  the  one  great  poli¬ 
tical  commandment,  the  fulfilment  of  which  absolves  them 
from  all  further  obligations,  it  will  not  be  very  surprising  if 
their  proxies  should  be  used  by  those  to  whom  they  have 
unconditionally  handed  them,  for  their  own  purposes.  It 
is  notorious  that  at  the  present  moment  the  educated 
classes  in  England  take,  as  a  general  rule,  no  active  part  in 
politics;  and  we  have  it  on  the  high  authority  of  an  “  ad- 
u  vanced  Liberal,”  that  by  the  uneducated  classes  the  franchise 
is  regarded  as  involving  “  neither  a  trust,  nor  a  privilege,  nor 
“  a  duty,  but  simply  as  a  perquisite  ”  —  a  negotiable  instru¬ 
ment,  payable  in  excisemansliips  or  bank  notes  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  holder.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  those  who 
in  every  constituency  are  the  men  most  qualified  by  their 
intelligence  to  mould  and  influence  the  opinions  of  their 
neighbours,  and  to  apprehend  the  moral  responsibilities  in¬ 
volved  in  their  privileges  as  citizens  of  a  free  State,  sit  by  with 
folded  arms  while  political  attorneys  are  manufacturing  states¬ 
men  out  of  the  only  coarse  material  which  is  ready  to  their 
hands,  it  needs  little  foresight  to  anticipate  the  eventual 
consequences  of  such  an  abnegation  of  obvious  duties  on 
the  part  of  those  who  find  it  easier  to  boast  of  their  represen¬ 
tative  institutions  than  to  take  any  trouble  either  to  improve 
or  to  maintain  them.  A  himdred  Reform  Bills  or  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Bills  will  not  avail  to  infuse  life  under 
the  ribs  of  death,  or  to  impart  health  and  vigour  to  a  political 
system  which  is  not  animated  by  the  individual  breath  of  the 
members  who  compose  it,  but  needs  to  be  sustained  by  arti¬ 
ficial  inhalations.  Our  present  political  calm  may,  perhaps, 
need  the  storms  of  adversity  to  lash  it  into  life ;  but  when  the 
day  of  conflict  comes,  it  will  not  be  to  the  passive  automaton, 
but  to  him  who  has  employed  the  interval  of  peace  in  personal 
training  for  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war,  that  we  shall 
trust  to  fight  for  us  our  battles,  whether  as  defenders  or 
assailants  of  that  mysterious  fortress  which  we  call  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 


FinHE  British  Sunday  is  a  very  British  institution.  Llere 
JL  in  England  we  are  very  much  addicted  to  two  pursuits — 
religion  and  politics.  Religion  and  politics  are  the  two  very 
hardest  as  well  as  the  most  important  subjects  which  can 
employ  the  mind  of  man ;  but  religion  and  politics  come  to  all 
English  people  by  intuition.  A  man  may  be  totally  unable 
to  manage  his  own  affairs,  or  to  comprehend  the  simplest 
process  of  reasoning;  he  may  know  nothing  of  history,  or 
of  the  progress  of  man  and  man’s  mind;  but  in  religion 
and  politics,  by  the  help  of  a  dim  medium  which  he 
calls  conscience,  he  is  an  infallible  judge.  He  has  a  right 
to  his  opinions;  but  what  is  the  use  of  opinions  unless 
he  can  express  them  ?  And  of  what  value  are  opinions 
unless  he  can  thrust  them  down  his  neighbour’s  throat  ?  All 
this  being  a  matter  of  fact,  and  religion  and  politics  being  the 
universal  possession  and  universal  passion,  what  so  natural  as 
to  give  up  our  weekly  holiday  to  ventilating  religion  and 
politics  ?  So  much  for  the  thing  and  time — Sunday  is  the  natural 
day  for  enjoying  man’s  chief  good.  Then,  about  the  place  for 
enjoyment.  What  are  the  parks  for  but  for  popular  recreation  ? 
They  are  large,  spacious,  airy,  convenient.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  Sunday  religion  and  Sunday  politics  should  take  to  Hyde 
Park  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  the  water.  But,  as 
thought  is  free,  and  as  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  think 
what  we  like,  opinions  will  differ.  Some  men  think  the  Pope 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  some  think  him  Antichrist  ;  some  like 
apples,  some  like  pears;  some  think  Garibaldi  the  greatest 
hero,  and  some  think  him  the  greatest  fool  of  history ;  some 
like  strong  fiery  Calvinism,  and  others  have  a  decided  relish 
for  a  full-bodied  blasphemy.  When  such  Greeks  and  Trojans 
meet,  that  they  should  fight  is  a  matter  of  course ;  and  it  is 
very  considerate  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide  in  the  parks  of  London  a  proper 
place  for  the  cultivation  and  display  of  this  most  natural  and 
creditable  habit  of  the  national  mind.  The  bull-ring  at  Seville, 
or  the  rat-pit  at  Westminster,  is  not  more  admirably  suited  for 
its  peculiar  purpose  than  are  the  London  parks  as  a  full  and  fair 
field  for  the  exhibition  of  our  political  and  religious  prowess. 

There  is,  we  think,  a  good  deal  of  narrowness  in  the  view 
that  the  parks  are  only  places  for  quiet,  healthful  recreation, 
and  for  peaceable  people.  After  all,  peace  and  quiet,  and 
sober  folks,  are  not  the  salt  of  the  earth.  What  is  the  world’s 
history  but  a  record  of  wars  and  fightings  ?  And  what  is  the 
history  of  religion  but  a  black  roll  of  rows,  quarrels,  schisms, 
anathemas,  persecutions,  and  wrangles?  Llere  is  the  great 
American  people.  They  have  just  taken  their  first  degree  in 
the  hierarchy  of  nations,  and  their  first  real  place  in  history,  by 
engaging  in  a  civil  war  in  which  a  whole  Iliad  of  blood  and  death 
signalizes  a  single  battle,  and  in  which  battles  are  fought  at  the 
rate  of  seven  in  the  week.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  world  is  meant  for  order  and  peace.  Disorder,  riot,  blood¬ 
shed,  and  fighting  are  the  highest  form  of  social  life ;  and  if 
Sunday  is  the  best  day  in  the  week,  and  if  the  parks  are  the 
glory  of  London,  then  a  Sunday  riot  is  the  last,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  noblest  form  in  which  our  national  character 
displays  and  glorifies  itself. 

And  to  do  the  authorities,  especially  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  simple  and  bare  justice,  they  have 
taken  every  step  which  forethought  and  discretion  could 
suggest  to  bring  out  fully  the  national  tastes,  and  to  give  them 
ample  room  and  scope  enough  for  their  full  display.  Sunday, 
September  28,  was  only  a  sort  of  full-dress  rehearsal  for 
the  nobler  scenic  efforts  of  Sunday,  October  5.  A  fort¬ 
night  ago,  a  few  Garibaldians  and  a  few  Irish  Papists  had 
a  prelim  inary  riot,  just  for  practice,  and  to  study  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  battle-field  in  Hyde  Park.  They  discovered 
an  admirable  mound,  which  might  do  very  well,  as 
experience  proved,  for  the  Llougoumont  of  the  coming 
Waterloo.  Very  considerately,  this  mound  was  allowed  to 
remain.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  forethought  of  the 
police  provided  a  few  cartloads  of  brickbats  and  paving- 
stones,  or  imported  any  considerable  number  of  bludgeons 
for  the  coming  strife.  But  under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  Harris,  Assistant  Police  Commissioner,  Mr.  Super¬ 
intendent  Grant,  and  two  very  judicious  inspectors,  the 
police  arrangements  were  admirably  managed.  The  men 
were  ordered  not  to  display  themselves  offensively — indeed, 
they  were  most  carefully  concealed ;  and  strict  orders  were 
issued  not  to  interfere  with  the  speakers,  nor  to  occupy,  and 
so  to  prevent  others  occupying,  the  mound  of  rubbish  which 
soon  got  the  name  of  the  Redan.  In  other  words,  every 
encouragement  for  crowds  to  assemble  was  given,  and  every¬ 
thing  which  could  prevent  the  riot  or  interfere  with  the 
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popular  sport  Avas  carefully  and  studiously  neglected.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  Guards  admirably  seconded  the 
praiseworthy  inactivity  of  the  Home  Office  and  Scotland 
Yard.  Sunday  is  the  soldier’s  holiday  ;  and  though  soldiers 
had  been  conspicuous  in  the  little  row  of  the  previous 
week,  on  Sunday  last  the  soldiers  were  allowed  as  usual 
their  out,  accoutred,  of  course,  with  their  side  arms.  The 
roughs  of  London  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  this  official 
invitation  to  a  riot.  Saffron  Hill  and  St.  Giles’s  poured  forth 
all  their  Celtic  savagery,  and  the  chivalry  of  Whitechapel 
and  Bethnal  Green  scented  the  coming  fray.  A  few  Italian 
bravos,  armed  with  the  national  stiletto,  gave  variety  and 
point  to  the  amusement.  Sticks,  bludgeons,  stones,  and 
knives  did  their  work  ;  the  Redan  was  gallantly  won,  and  not 
without  honour  lost ;  charge  after  charge  was  valiantly 
made  and  as  valiantly  met ;  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were 
various  —  now  the  Pope  and  now  Garibaldi  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  fought  an  exceedingly 
pretty  battle.  But  the  avenger  was  at  hand.  With  ad¬ 
mirable  impartiality  the  police  charged  gallantly  into 
both  hosts,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  two  quarrelling  dogs 
lost  their  bone,  which  was  borne  off  by  the  third  party. 
One  sees  now  how  well  all  this  was  arranged.  It  was  clearly 
done  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  police.  The  end  and 
object  of  the  police  is  to  quell  a  riot ;  but  in  order  to  quell  a 
riot  you  must  first  get  it  up.  The  rioters  were  encouraged  to 
fight  in  order  that  the  policeman’s  truncheon,  with. stern  im¬ 
partiality,  should  knock  everybody  down.  This  was  done. 
The  success  of  the  men  of  order  was  complete,  and  they  owe 
much  to  Sir  George  Grey  and  to  Sir  Richard  Mayne  for  the 
chance  of  so  good  a  field  day.  Only,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  police,  we  almost  lost  sight  of  the  stupid  and 
previous  question,  whether  it  is  not  as  much  a  public  duty  to 
prevent  a  riot  as  to  put  an  end  to  it — whether  it  is  not  a  State 
physician's  business  to  prevent  disease  as  well  as  to  cure  it  ? 
And  when  the  matter  came  before  the  other  responsible  guardians 
of  the  public  peace,  every  consideration  was  paid  to  the  feelings 
of  those  most  concerned.  The  very  mild  punishment  awarded 
by  Sir.  Tyrwhitt  to  the  rioters  showed  how  much  he  sym¬ 
pathized  with  them  and  with  the  rest  of  his  brother  officials. 
In  one  case  only  he  so  far  vindicated  the  law  as  to  give  two 
months’  imprisonment.  In  the  others  a  trifling  fine  was  the 
easy  wink  which  Justice  made  at  this  playful  outbreak. 

To-morrow,  however,  better  things  may  be  hoped  for.  A 
fortnight’s  leisure  and  the  experience  of  two  battles  will  not 
only  give  the  combatants,  but  their  official  patrons,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  something  on  a  grand  scale.  The  riots  of 
1780  had,  like  these,  a  fine  No-Popery  element  in  them  ;  and 
surely  in  London  we  can  outdo  the  peddling  row  of  Belfast. 
The  full  capabilities  of  London  as  a  scene  of  mischief  have  not 
yet  been  done  justice  to.  There  has  been  as  yet  no  window 
breaking,  no  gutting  of  houses,  no  assaults  on  meeting-houses 
and  mass-houses.  Dr.  Gumming  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  have 
not  yet  felt  the  full  force  of  religious  polemics.  At  present 
only  a  few  heads  have  been  broken  —  no  lives  have  been  lost. 
Probably  it  is  thought  at  the  Home  Office  that  if  half-a- 
hundred  fools  and  savages,  whether  they  are  partisans  of  the 
Pope  or  of  Garibaldi,  were  murdered,  it  would  be  no  serious 
loss  to  society.  But  we  can  hardly  afford  to  let  this  Kilkenny 
cat  business  go  on.  It  is  not  quite  safe  to  allow  a  London 
mob  to  taste  too  much  blood ;  and  even  the  police  may  be 
so  unobtrusively  and  unostentatiously  manipulated  that  at  last, 
when  a  riot  has  got  good  head,  they  will  be  found  just  as  use¬ 
ful  as  a  parish  engine  when  “  the  devouring  element  ”  has 
mastered  the  staircase. 

We  have  not  the  least  objection  to  public  meetings,  whether 
they  are  to  display  sympathy  with  the  Pope,  or  with  General 
Garibaldi.  People  of  the  intellectual  calibre  and  moral  judg¬ 
ment  of  Serjeant  Parry  or  Dr.  Worthington,  formerly  of  the 
Conservative  Land  Society,  may  fancy  that  the  cause  of  Italian 
Unity  is  furthered  by  giving  three  cheers  for  the  amiable  and 
feather-brained  zealot  Avho  is  ready  to  hire  himself  out  to  fight 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  pay  of  the  most  despotic  Government 
of  the  earth.  But  Mr.  Weston’s  Music  Hall  and  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  are  the  proper  places  for  this  sort  of  thing.  If 
anybody,  be  he  a  tailor  in  Tooley  Street  or  an  obscure 
clerical  agitator,  chooses  to  call  himself  the  people  of 
London,  by  all  means  let  him  do  it.  Let  him  also,  if 
he  will,  identify  himself  with  the  bombastic  nonsense  which 
announces  that  it  is  the  sacred  mission  of  England  to  carry 
the  cause  of  “  the  Goddess  Reason  ”  through  every  country  of 
Europe  —  that  is,  to  begin  another  twenty  years’  war  in  the 
interests  of  Communism,  Mazzini,  and  Victor  Hugo.  But 
neither  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London  nor  the  Royal 


Parks  are  the  places  for  these  foolish  and  wicked  displays.  If 
Sir  George  Grey  is  within  the  four  seas,  or  if  a  voice  can 
reach  him  in  the  ancestral  halls  where  perhaps  he  is  adorning 
Scottish  society,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  all  public 
meetings,  all  preachings,  and  everything  which  can  lead  to  a 
concourse  in  the  Parks  will  be  strictly  prohibited ;  and,  for 
once,  let  authority  display  itself  in  all  its  force  and  all  its 
terrors.  Here  in  London  we  cannot  afford  another  such  a 
day  as  last  Sunday.  The  sport  is  in  itself  excellent,  but  it 
is  expensive ;  and  its  money  cost  is  the  least  serious  part  of 
the  outlay  which  it  involves. 


LORD  GRANVILLE  AND  MR.  CADOGAN. 

ACH  successive  explanation  only  throws  fresh  darkness 
upon  the  mysterious  contract  between  Mr.  Cadogan  and 
M.  Veillard.  It  appears,  from  Lord  Granville’s  letter,  that 
the  Commissioners  knew  nothing  of  this  extraordinary  bargain. 
Mr.  Cadogan  says  that  “  it  was  known  to  the  Executive ;  ” 
and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that,  to  his  mind,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  not  “  the  Executive.  Wlio  “  the  Executive 
were,  and  why  they  refrained  from  reporting  so  suspicious  a 
state  of  things  to  their  superiors,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  extract  itself  no  light  whatever  has^ 
been  cast  by  the  last  explanation.  Lord  Granville  himseli 
appears  to  have  harboured  a  vague  curiosity  concerning  it^ 
and  those  *witli  whom  he  worked  indulged  in  all  kinds  of 
speculations  about  it.  He  only  knew,  ‘‘by  hearsay,  and  very 
“  conflicting  reports,  what  were  the  duties  Mr.  Cadogan 
“  engaged  to  perform,  or  the  amount  of  remuneration  he  was 
“  to  receive.”  Even  to  his  practised  mind,  the  probable 
nature  of  Mr.  Cadogan’s  duties  was  not  evident  at  first  sight.. 
For  the  proprietor  of  an  eating-house  to  hire  the  son  of 
a  Peer  to  act  as  something  between  an  interpreter  and 
a  bagman,  may  be  a  very  legitimate,  but  is  not  a  very  usual 
operation.  Even  at  the  rate  of  the  salary  for  which  any  man  of 
education  would  devote  his  time  to  such  a  work,  the  proceed¬ 
ing  would  have  been  thriftless.  The  instrument  Avas  too  costly 
for  the  uses  to  which  it  Avas  put.  Lord  Granville  confesses, 
therefore,  that  the  real  nature  of  Mr.  Cadogan’s  duties  never 
impressed  itself  upon  him  until  he  suav  Mr.  Cadogan’s  oivn 
account  of  them  in  the  neAVspapers.  It  is  a  pity  that  Ave 
cannot  steal  from  Lord  Granville’s  private  diary  a  description 
of  the  “  conflicting  reports”  upon  this  subject  with  Avhich  the 
leisure  moments  of  the  Commission  Avere  amused.  Each  Com¬ 
missioner  probably  had  his  oavii  solution  of  the  enigma.  There 
Avere  many  possible  theories  that  might  have  been  adAranced. 
He  might  have  been  M.  Veillard’s  taster,  to  secure  that  the 
foreign  viands  should  contain  no  ingredient  shocking  to 
fashionable  palates.  Or  he  might  lawe  been  M.  Veillard’s 
touter,  Avarranted  to  lure  aAvay  the  Avhole  fashionable  Avorld 
from  the  tables  of  his  English  rival.  Or  that  most 
unfounded  and  unconscionable  theory  might  have  been 
entertained,  that  he  Avas  appointed  because,  as  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  expresses  it,  “  he  had  knoivn  him  for  many  years,” 
and  M.  Veillard  had  heard  that,  spite  of  competitive 
examinations,  jobs  Avere  not  absolutely  unknoAvn  in  England. 
But,  Ave  will  venture  to  say,  there  Avas  no  (E  dir  us  at  the  Board 
avIio  hit  upon  the  true  solution,  that  Mr.  Cadogan  Avas 
employed  at  the  rate  of  3,000/.  a  year  for  acting  the  part 
which,  in  most  French  houses  that  have  English  transactions, 
is  performed  by  an  English  clerk. 

But  this  sum,  enormous  as  it  is,  does  not  really  represent 
the  amount  of  remuneration  for  Avhich  Mr.  Cadogan  stipu¬ 
lated,  and  which  M.  Veillard  agreed  to  give.  It  Avas  the 
result  of  an  agreement  that  Mr.  Cadogan  should  receive  from 
his  culinary  employer  half  a  farthing  for  every  visitor  Avho 
should  enter  the  Exhibition.  But  it  is  notorious  that  a  much 
larger  number  of  visitors  Avere  counted  on  than  actually 
appeared.  That  this  was  M.  Veillard’s  OAvn  impression  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  having  undertaken  the 
contract.  It  has  proved  ruinous  to  him  precisely  because  the 
number  of  visitors  Avas  very  much  smaller  than  he  had 
anticipated.  When,  therefore,  he  made  the  contract  Avith 
Mr.  Cadogan,  it  is  clear  that  he  expected  that  Mr. 
Cadogan  avouIc!  receive  a  very  much  larger  number  of  half¬ 
farthings  than  eventually  fell  to  that  gentleman’s  share.  The 
number  of  visitors  that  actually  appeared  paid  him  at  the  rate 
of  3,000/.  a-year.  But  the  number  that  actually  appeared 
Avas  so  much  smaller  than  the  number  Avhich  Avas  expected  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  signed,  that  the  shortcoming  made 
all  the  difference  to  M.  Veillard  betiveen  profit  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  What  salary  he  really  intended  to  assign  to  Mr. 
Cadogan  Avhen  first  the  family  solicitors  Avere  called  in,  must 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
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M.  Veillard  expected  to  be  a  very  long  way  on  the  right  side 
of  bankruptcy,  and  that,  therefore,  the  sum  which  the  half¬ 
farthings  were  calculated  to  yield  was,  at  least,  half  as  much 
again  as  they  did  yield.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Cadogan’s 
services  were  appraised  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  services 
of  a  Prime  Minister  or  a  Judge.  He  may  call  the  comments 
of  the  press  “  cruel  and  libellous.”  But  so  long  as  the  world 
is  wicked,  and  the  younger  sons  of  Peers  are  not  exempt  from 
the  general  frailty,  men  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  this 
modest  stipend  was  a  remuneration  for  nothing  else  than  the 
labour  of  writing  the  letters  and  conducting  the  interviews 
which  are  required  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  refreshment 
room.  There  are  occasions  when  the  world  will  not  be  kept  from 
criticizing  even  the  most  private  bargains  between  man  and 
man.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  Huddersfield  election,  the 
price  of  pigs  rose  suddenly  to  fifty  pounds  a  pig ;  and  many 
pigs  were  sold  in  that  condition  of  the  market.  A  very  “  cruel 
“  and  libellous  ”  view  was  taken  of  those  transactions  at  the 
time.  Yet  a  pig  at  50/.  was  a  cheap  animal  compared  to 
Mr.  Cadogan  at  3,000/.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  though  the 
pig  was  loyally  paid  for,  the  corresponding  vote  was  not  always 
given.  It  may  also  be  true  that  M.  Veillard  would  equally 
have  obtained  the  contract  though  he  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Cadogan.  We  are  bound  to  accept  the  deliberate  word  of 
Lord  Granville  upon  that  point.  But  no  charity  can  believe 
that  M.  Veillard  himself  was  of  that  opinion.  What  he 
pledged  that  enormous  share  of  his  expected  profits  to 
secure  was,  not  the  services  of  an  expert  head-clerk,  but 
the  services  of  Lord  Granville’s  influential  friend.  We 
are  now  informed  that,  in  counting  upon  that  influence, 
he  acted  under  a  complete  delusion.  What  share  (if  any) 
Mr.  Cadogan  had  in  impressing  that  delusion  upon  M. 
Veillard’s  mind,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  But 
that  M.  Veillard  entertained  it,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
doubt. 

There  are  certainly  many  modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
more  eligible  than  that  of  coining  into  money  your  influence, 
or  supposed  influence,  with  great  personages.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  such  a  proceeding.  If  the 
son  of  a  peer  does  not  make  money  out  of  his  social  position, 
what  other  wares  has  he  to  sell  ?  He  belongs  to  an  isolated  class, 
in  whose  eyes  most  kinds  of  honourable  labour  are  as  shameful 
as  they  are  popularly  said  to  be  to  the  so-called  “  mean 
“  whites  ”  of  America.  So  long  as  the  Peers  persist  in  the 
practice  of  bringing  up  their  younger  sons  in  a  condition  of 
well-dressed  pauperism,  they  must  expect  an  occasional 
scandal  now  and  then.  Unless  a  family  living  happens  to  be 
vacant,  a  younger  son  who  has  not  the  peculiar  talents 
required  for  the  bar  has  none  of  the  careers  open  to  him  by 
which,  in  these  days,  wealth  is  to  be  obtained.  Men  are 
growing  rich  in  England  every  day  as  doctors,  as  bankers,  as 
merchants,  as  manufacturers,  and  in  many  other  ways  besides; 
but  from  all  share  in  this  harvest  this  luckless  section  of  the 
Commons  of  England  have  cut  themselves  off  by  a  kind  of 
traditional  taboo.  They  condemn  themselves  to  a  limited  circle 
of  “gentlemanly  ”  vocations,  which  holdout  nothing  more  solid 
than  gentility  as  their  reward.  When  a  class  superstition  con¬ 
demns  the  members  of  it  to  this  species  of  self-sacrifice,  they 
generally  submit  to  its  requirements  passively  enough.  But 
occasionally  there  will  occur  a  discontented  spirit  who  claims  to 
be  restored  to  the  ordinary  hopes  and  rights  of  other  human 
beings  ;  and  then  a  scandal  is  apt  to  arise.  The  Suttees  went 
through  the  process  of  being  reduced  to  a  cinder,  for  the  most 
part,  without  expressing  any  objection  to  it.  But  sometimes 
a  widow  was  profane  enough  to  dislike  the  ceremony ;  and 
then  it  was  necessary  to  drown  her  cries  with  gongs  and 
drums,  lest  the  faithful  should  be  offended.  With  equal 
resignation,  the  mass  of  the  younger  sons  of  Peers,  unless  they 
chance  to  marry  heiresses,  are  content  to  struggle  on  through  j 
life,  hanging  about  the  drawing-rooms  of  great  men,  jobbing 
for  small  promotions,  and  never  attaining  even  to  a  hope  of  ; 
overtaking  their  tailors’  bills.  But  occasionally  some  one  of  1 
them,  more  energetic  than  the  rest,  will  be  stirred  up  to  | 
murmur  at  his  lot  by  the  sight,  perhaps,  of  the  growing  pros¬ 
perity  of  some  college  friend  who  started  more  poorly  than 
himself;  and  then  he,  too,  conceives  an  eccentric  desire  to 
get  rich  enough  to  pay  his  bills.  Mr.  Cadogan  appears  to 
have  been  actuated  by  a  laudable  but  ignorant  aspiration 
to  escape  from  the  poverty  which  is  the  badge  of  all 

his  tribe.  But  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  bondage 

of  class  observances.  The  few  who  do  it  generally 

damage  themselves  in  the  effort.  It  is  said  in  India  that,  if  a 
native  speaks  English,  he  is  probably  a  rascal,  but  that,  if 
he  is  a  Christian,  he  may  be  confidently  assumed  to  be  one. 
The  saying,  no  doubt,  roughly  represents  a  general  experience, 


and  is  approximately  true.  If  many  cases  occurred  as  dis¬ 
creditable  to  aristocratic  scions  as  this  Cadogan  contract, 
it  may  be  feared  that  a  similar  evil  repute  would  attach 
to  all  “  honourables  ”  who  break  the  tradition  of  their 
class.  Mr.  Cadogan  deserves  credit  for  the  resolution  with 
which  he  overcame  the  scruples  that  barred  to  him  the  golden 
roads  of  commerce ;  but  unfortunately  I10  seems  to  have 
swept  away  some  other  scruples  at  the  same  time.  The  first 
apostles  of  a  social  reform  generally  go  a  little  too  far.  It 
is  reserved  for  their  successors  to  restore  the  proper  balance. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  good  time  is  coming  when  ‘‘honourables” 
will  freely  mix  in  trade  without  incurring  the  inconveniences 
which  Mr.  Cadogan  has  imprudently  braved  in  the  cause  of 
his  order 


THE  PRAISES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

HE  Marquis  d’Andelaire,  deputy,  of  the  Ilaute-Saone,  as  the 
French  papers  inform  us,  lately  delivered,  as  president  of 
an  Agricultural  Society,  “  an  address  entirely  devoted  to  the  praise 
of  the  first  of  the  arts,  according  to  the  ancients,  and  from  which 
politics  were  the  more  excluded,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.”  The  speaker,  however,  concluded  his  address  with  these 
words :  —  “In  serving  agriculture,  a  person  at  the  same  time 
serves  his  country  and  the  Emperor.”  Certainly,  as  La  France 
remarks,  “these  are  sentiments  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
taxed  with  being  anarchical.”  A  Government  would,  indeed,  be 
hard  to  please  which  saw  harm  in  these  innocent  words.  And  as 
it  turned  out,  although  La  France  fancied  some  wrong  had  been 
done  to  the  Marquis  by  a  malignant  prefet,  this  was  a  mistake, 
and  the  erring  journal  had  to  insert  a  humble  apology.  Even  in 
these  days,  when  a  play  is  condemned  in  France,  by  order  of  Count 
Walewski,  long  before  any  official  has  seen  a  line  of  it,  any  loyal 
subject  of  the  Emperor  is  at  liberty  to  praise  the  first  of  the  arts  as 
much  as  he  likes.  Wo  presume  that  agriculture  is  praised  in  France 
very  much  as  it  is  praised  in  England.  There  is  a  meeting,  and  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  the  great  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  or 
the  great  man  secured  for  the  occasion,  makes  a  speech  in  which 
he  gets  rapturous  about  the  loveliness  of  agricultural  life,  the 
honest  manly  sense  of  the  farmer,  and  the  sturdy  independence  of 
the  labourer.  There  would  be  some  differences  in  France,  of 
course.  The  division  of  land  would  perhaps  urge  the  orator  to  insist 
on  the  blessed  privilege  of  having  a  plot  of  land  of  one’s  own,  on 
the  pride  of  industry  that  runs  through  the  family  which  the  plot 
supports,  and  on  the  immense  political  importance,  wisdom,  and 
foresight  of  the  labourers  of  France  generally.  But  it  all  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  People  who  are  placed  in  a  homely  sphere,  and 
engaged  in  a  very  coarse  and  homely  calling,  are  gathered  together 
at  stated  intervals,  and  a  gentleman  engaged  for  the  purpose 
attends  to  sprinkle  the  flowers  of  poetry  over  their  laborious 
occupation.  They  have  the  ideal  side  of  their  existence  brought 
before  them  by  a  superior  and  business-like  being,  gifted  with  the 
power  of  seeing  their  prose  and  their  poetry  at  once  —  a  man  able 
to  talk  about  pigs  and  turnips  —  a  man  who  has,  perhaps,  himself' 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  beetroot  in  the  district,  and  who 
through  his  bailiff  may  have  won  the  prize  for  the  best-made- 
dunghill,  and  who  also  sees  in  all  agricultural  pursuits  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  art  with  Adam,  and  can  prove  that  a  ploughman 
who  drives  a  furrow  straight  is  serving  his  Queen  or  his  Emperor. 
The  agriculturist  who  was,  perhaps,  enjoying  a  sort  of  stolid 
happiness  before,  is  to  be  made  still  happier  by  hearing  agriculture 
praised.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  how  far  this  process  can 
be  expected  to  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  very  much  the  same 
thing  is  going  on  in  every  department  of  modern  life  where  the 
rich  are  brought  to  mix  with  the  poor.  It  is  one  of  the  kindnesses 
which  are  offered  with  ease  to  the  donor,  and  credit  to  the  manager 
of  the  affair,  and  the  feelings  of  the  recipients  lie  hid  in  the 
recesses  of  their  dirty  bosoms.  Any  body  of  men,  or  women,  or 
children,  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  same  means,  and  who  can 
be  got  together  to  hear  a  stranger,  and  a  superior,  address  them,, 
can  be  made  to  listen  to  the  praises  of  their  calling.  The 
superior  stranger  wishes  to  please,  and  he  likes  to  show  his 
ingenuity  on  a  subject  that  is  new  to  him.  He  can  very  easily 
make  out  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  people  before  him 
ought  to  be  proud  of  themselves.  The  end  answered  is,  in  a 
very  faint  way,  that  aimed  at  by  the  old  guilds.  The 
hearers  are  for  the  moment  persuaded  to  regard  themselves 
as  a  body  or  brotherhood,  each  member  of  which  is  glorified  by 
the  glory  of  the  whole.  The  effect  is  rather  temporary,  and  there 
are  none  of  the  solid,  and  few  of  the  imaginative  advantages,  which 
the  old  guilds  carried  with  them.  But  for  the  moment,  perhaps, 
people  are  pleased.  It  may  perhaps  cheer  a  company  of  knackers, 
if  a  gentleman  meets  them  by  night,  and  assures  them  that,  if 
they  knack  hard,  they  will  be  rendering  true  service  to  their 
country  and  their  Queen.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  will  do  so  in 
a  remote  way ;  and  as  it  may  not  have  struck  them,  perhaps  it  is  a 
kindness  to  tell  them  so.  A  man  may  go  what  sentimental 
writers  call  “  more  cheerily  ”  through  his  dealings  with  dead 
horseflesh,  if  he  has  been  shown  that  dead  horses  must  have  been 
somehow  got  rid  of  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  quite  true 
that  if  a  calling  is  lawful,  and  if  it  answers  one  of  the  elementary 
purposes  of  society,  it  is  no  discredit  to  a  man  to  have  been  born 
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to  engage  in  it,  and  its  usefulness  will  probably  have  been  appre¬ 
ciated  by  very  remote  generations.  Perhaps,  therefore,  society 
owes  some  thanks  to  those  who  will  expatiate  on  this  simple 
truth,  and  will  stir  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  humbler  classes  by 
giving  the  gilding  of  an  association  with  the  past  to  the  rudest 
forms  of  manual  labour. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  main  use  of  the  praises  of 
agriculture  and  of  other  employments  of  the  poor  is  to  give  the 
speaker  something  to  say,  and  that  these  praises  are  of  a  rather 
forced  and  artificial  kind.  Agriculture  means  to  the  poor,  in 
France  and  England,  something  rather  too  rude  and  stern  to  be 
easily  softened  by  fine  phrases.  Agriculture  does,  indeed,  as 
Virgil  long  ago  showed,  afford  a  pretty  theme  for  poetry.  The 
art  of  coupling  the  glories  of  tillage  and  harvest  with  devotion  to 
an  Emperor  is  now  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  Virgil  told 
the  agriculturists  of  his  day  that  they  were  almost  too  happy,  if 
they  did  but  know  it.  But  they  did  not  lmow  it,  probably,  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  day  labourers  in  England  would  not 
know  it.  They  were  labourers,  and  not  poets.  The  praises  of 
agriculture  fall  rather  flat  on  the  ears  of  such  men  as  cultivate  the 
soil  of  England.  Whether  the  labourers  of  France  are  really 
better  off  is  a  question  into  which  we  will  not  enter,  for  no  one 
would  say  they  were  so  much  better  off  as  to  make  their  lot  pre¬ 
sent  any  substantial  difference.  What  the  life  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  is  in  England,  we  know,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  very 
hard,  beaten-down,  wretched,  and  unpoetical  sort  of  life.  That 
labourers  have  a  kind  of  bovine  or  porcine  happiness — the  happiness 
of  vacant  minds,  and  constant  employment,  and  a  relish  for  the 
little  they  can  get  by  it  —  may  be  true.  But  it  is  absurd,  apart 
from  Georgies,  and  apart  from  after-dinner  speeches,  to  say  that 
people  are  “  almost  too  blest  ”  who  get  up,  dark  or  light,  in  the 
cold  of  the  morning,  vTho  work  on  through  wet  and  in  mud,  who 
live  with  the  farm  animals  they  come  in  time  to  resemble,  who 
are  generally  at  the  mercy  of  a  very  unmerciful  master,  who  can 
scarcely  get  enough  of  bread  and  fat  for  their  families,  whose 
only  holiday  is  lying  in  bed  on  Sunday  morning,  and  whose  only 
recreation  is  drinking  drugged  beer  in  a  pothouse.  This  is  what 
“  golden  Ceres,”  and  “  the  horn  of  plenty,”  and  the  “  soft  sleep 
under  the  beech-tree,”  and  the  “  song  by  the  side  of  the  murmur¬ 
ing  brook,”  mean  to  real  agriculturists.  It  seems  rather  a  wild 
flight  of  fancy  to  suppose  that  such  a  life  as  this  can  be  suddenly 
rendered  glorious  and  happy  by  the  simple  process  of  a  comfortable 
gentleman  making  a  speech,  and  declaring  that  agriculture  is  the 
first  of  the  arts. 

We  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  poetry 
in  the  lives  even  of  very  humble  men.  That  the  majority  of 
agricultural  labourers,  or  of  the  poor,  feel  any  poetry  at  all,  it 
would,  we  think,  be  absurd  to  hope.  If  anything  can  be  read  in 
their  faces,  a  complete  absence  of  poetry  can  be  generally  read 
there.  Still,  to  some,  and  perhaps  we  may  hope  to  many,  there  is 
a  sort  of  poetry.  Some  callings  are  really  calculated  to  open  the 
heart  and  to  stir  the  feelings.  Wordsworth  so  often  insisted  that 
mountain  shepherds  were  superior  people,  and  he  knew  so  much 
more  about  mountain  shepherds  than  most  of  his  readers  can 
pretend  to  do,  that  we  must  take  it  ou  trust  that  they  have  a 
wisdom  of  their  own.  Possibly,  also,  the  varied  aspects  of  nature 
with  which  agriculturists  are  familiar  may  drive  some  special 
sense  of  beauty  into  their  minds,  although  the  history  of  literature 
shows  the  love  of  scenery  to  be  so  purely  the  fruit  of  cultivation 
that  this  may  well  be  doubted.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  the 
real  poetry  of  the  agricultural  life  lies  in  directions  which  open  a 
similar  happiness  to  all  labourers.  We  should  regret  if  the 
knackers  could  not  share  the  poetry  of  common  life.  There 
really  are  given  to  labourers  of  all  kinds  two  sources  of 
pleasure  and  of  fine  feeling,  besides  that  pleasure  of  health 
which  may  or  may  not  accompany  toil.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  poetry  of  family  life,  and  especially  of  children. 
Most  men,  however  rude  and  hard  and  brutalized  they  may  be, 
feel  a  tenderness  steal  over  them  when  the  helpless  little  things 
cling  to  them  and  smile  on  them.  Secondly,  there  is  always  a 
sense  of  poetical  triumph  in  the  consciousness  of  work  well 
done.  We  do  not  mean  the  reward  of  conscience,  but  the  artistic 
sense  of  satisfactory  execution.  A  labouring  man  who  does  the 
meanest  and  most  trivial  task  really  well,  and  rises  in  it  above  the 
average  standard  of  performance,  has  a  pleasure  in  it  which  is 
keen  and  genuine.  It  makes  no  matter  what  it  is  that  he  does ; 
it  may  be  that  he  is  unusually  smart  at  driving  a  straight  furrow, 
or  ringing  a  pig,  or  binding  a  sheaf ;  whatever  the  thing  is,  if 
he  does  it  well,  he  walks  with  a  prouder  step,  and  his  heart  beats 
more  lightly  while  the  hour  of  his  usefulness  and  glory  lasts. 

When  we  think  of  what  the  real  comforts  and  successes  of  the 
labourer  are,  we  turn  with  a  smile  to  the  platitudes  of  a  loyal 
Marquis  or  poet  assuring  the  agricultural  world  that  the  star 
of  favouring  Augustus  burns  brightly  in  the  sky,  that  the  good 
Emperor  watches  over  all,  and  that  agriculture  is  the  first  of  the 
arts.  We  acknowledge  that  if  the  rich  are  to  meet  the  poor,  and 
if  the  rich  must  talk  to  the  poor,  there  is  some  sort  of  excuse  for 
these  gushes  of  rhetorical  philanthropy.  We  must  look  on  them 
as  the  awkward  utterances  of  unpractised  speakers ;  and  as  the 
desire  to  be  benevolent  is  apparent,  we  must  excuse  something  of 
egotism  and  nonsense  in  their  benevolence.  This  puffing  up  of  the 
callings  of  humble  men  is  silly  in  itself, .  and  at  variance  with  the 
stern  facts  of  life ;  but  the  puffer  tries  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his 
hearer 3  by  speaking  as  if  the  imaginary  glories  of  their  calling  put 
them  more  on  a  level  with  himself  than  any  of  them  could 
have  supposed.  Perhaps,  too,  as  vanity  is  so  pleasant  a  feeling 


to  the  human  heart,  there  may  be  a  sort  of  kindness  in 
trying  to  make  men  vain  of  their  calling.  I  he  motives 
of  men  are  very  mixed,  and  vanity  is  sometimes  elevating,  ii 
it  is  not  too  personal.  It  may  elicit  the  nobler  self  of  a  grocer’s 
errand-boy  to  hear  that  to  serve  in  a  shop  is,  to  those  who  will 
think  it  so,  a  beautiful  and  divine  mission.  Mr.  Disraeli  recently  told 
us  that  the  elderly  agricultural  poor,  to  his  knowledge,  really 
enjoyed  getting  a  pair  of  plush  breeches  as  a  reward  for  long  and 
faithful  service.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  above  noticing  and 
humouring  the  odd  fancies  and  strange  vanities  of  the  poor.  A 
man  who  could  stroke  his  prize  small-clothes  with  pleasure  as  he 
thought  of  his  thirty  years  of  ten  shillings  a  week  on  one  farm, 
might  be  more  cheered  than  we  should  fancy  at  being  told  that 
agriculture  is  “  the  first  of  arts  according  to  the  ancients.”  Only 
let  us  recognise  that  phrases  are  about  the  very  smallest  and  most 
uncertain  contribution  to  his  happiness  that  we  can  possibly 
make. 


THE  LOVES  OF  OLD  LADIES. 

NE  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  recent  poison  case 
which  has  created  so  much  interest  was  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  with  which  the  victim  surrendered  herself  to  her  mur¬ 
deress.  Mrs.  Soames  was  bound  to  Catherine  Wilson  by  no  ties, 
and  beholden  to  her  for  no  services ;  she  had  no  knowledge  of  her 
character  or  previous  life,  and  she  was  not  herself  destitute  of 
relatives  to  whom  she  might  have  more  naturally  clung.  She 
had  none  of  the  ordinary  motives  for  this  fatal  friendship.  But 
she  seems  to  have  thrown  herself  at  the  head  of  her  new  lodger 
with  as  little  caution  or  reserve  as  if  she  had  been  a  boarding- 
school  miss,  and  the  poisoner  had  been  an  Irish  fortune-hunter. 
So  absolute  was  the  self-surrender,  that  even  when  she  was 
ill  her  own  daughters  did  not  dare  to  take  the  niu-sing  of  her 
upon  themselves  out  of  the  stranger’s  hands,  nor  to  offer  any  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  stranger’s  mysterious  practice  of  locking  up  the 
medicine  bottle  in  her  own  room.  The  perfect  absence  of  suspicion 
with  which  the  murdered  woman  allowed  herself  to  be  poisoned 
by  inches  by  a  person  of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  and  at  the  same 
time  suffered  that  person  to  have  access  to  her  money,  can  be 
explained  in  no  other  way  than  by  saying  that  she  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  her.  The  romance  of  old  ladies’  love 
affairs  has  yet  to  be  written.  They  are  not  a  very  attractive 
subject;  for  no  reader  could  elicit  from  the  perusal  of  them 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  daydream.  But  they  would  be 
inadequately  described  by  the  name  of  friendship.  They  are,  of 
course,  platonic,  and  do  not  necessarily  involve  a  male  object.  But 
they  are  so  extravagant  and  so  foolish  that  the  language  used  to 
describe  them  must  be  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  tender 
passions.  Using  the  word  in  this  qualified  sense,  the  love-making 
of  old  ladies  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
objects  of  their  passion.  Under  which  class  they  range  themselves 
depends  very  much  upon  the  subjects  to  which  their  minds  have 
been  previously  turned.  The  most  respectable  type  of  the  species, 
the  devout  old  lady,  of  course  falls  in  love  with  her  clergyman. 
Nothing  could  be  better  and  more  suitable  in  every  way  than  such 
a  choice,  if  only  it  were  requited.  There  is  that  analogy  of  tastes 
and  modes  of  action  and  logical  processes  which  guarantees  the  most 
perfect  compatibility  of  temper.  And  the  old  lady  who  is  in  love 
with  the  clergyman,  and  has  become — quite,  of  course,  in  a  proper 
way —  a  kind  of  tame  cat  about  the  Rectory-house,  is  so  extremely 
useful  for  a  number  of  small  parochial  jobs.  She  presides  over  the 
Dorcas  Association,  and  makes  ladies’  society  at  the  dinner  which 
follows  the  clerical  meeting,  gives  tea  and  cake  to  the  National 
School,  and  makes  her  fashionable  daughters  teach  there.  The 
only  drawback  to  her  position  is  that  the  clergyman  too  often  does 
not  reciprocate  her  attachment.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  prefer 
lambs  to  ewes.  Old  ladies  have  no  experiences ;  or  at  least,  if  they 
have,  they  do  not  like  to  tell  them  for  fear  of  a  lecture  from  their 
husbands.  Besides,  they  have  acquired  a  hard,  bold,  prosaic  view  of 
men  and  things.  The  charming  doubts,  the  sweet  despairs,  the  soft 
metaphysics,  and  gentle  casuistry,  applied  invariably  to  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  one  privileged  set  of  feelings  —  these  are  the  things  which 
make  the  spiritual  consolation  of  blushing  eighteen  so  very  eligible 
an  occupation.  But  in  wrinkled  sixty  they  arc  sadly  wanting.  And  the 
clergy,  though  soaring  far  too  high  above  human  frailty  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  difference,  still  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  show  an  ardour 
in  the  ministry  of  their  pastoral  attentions  in  the  one  case,  which 
is  sensibly  slackened  in  the  other.  It  may  be  that  they  desire  to 
economize  their  labour,  and  reflect  that  the  young  lady  will  some 
day  become  an  old  woman,  and  therefore  have  a  double  title  to 
their  care.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  only  desire  to  snatch  her 
away  from  the  prowling  guardsman,  who  will  convert  her  into  a 
hardened  married  woman,  and  clog  her  soul  with  the  worldly 
impediments  of  nursery  governesses  and  household  bills.  With 
the  sense  of  this  danger  strong  upon  their  minds,  they  naturally 
feel  a  temptation  to  turn  aside  from  the  old  lady,  who  is  happily 
not  exposed  to  it,  in  order  to  succour  those  who  are  in  real  jeo¬ 
pardy.  But,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
one  of  the  special  crosses  of  the  class  of  old  ladies  who  fall  in  love 
with  their  clergymen. 

Far  happier  are  those  who  select  their  doctors  as  the 
objects  of  the  innocent  tendresse  of  their  declining  years. 
The  clergyman  and  the  doctor  stand  in  a  different  po¬ 
sition  to  each  other  in  this  respect.  The  clergyman  is 
moved  to  pay  attention  to  those  who  are  under  his  charge  solely 
by  a  sense  of  duty;  whereas  the  doctor  is  animated  by  a  desire  of 
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fees.  Now  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  sense  of  duty  invari¬ 
ably  prefers  the  young  ladies,  while  the  desire  of  fees  is  attracted 
towards  those  whose  age  is  likely  to  predispose  to  a  lavish  expenditure 
in  that  direction.  The  old  lady,  therefore,  who  values  her  peace 
of  mind,  and  who  does  not  wish  to  meet  with  any  humiliating 
coldness,  will,  if  she  is  prudent,  turn  the  current  of  her  affections 
upon  the  family  doctor.  It  is  his  business  to  make  himself  agree¬ 
able,  especially  to  people  who  are  likely  to  be  ill ;  he  never  refuses 
to  come  when  he  is  sent  for,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  he  will  ever 
look  upon  invitations  as  importunate ;  and  as  a  walking  repertory 
of  gossip,  the  world  cannot  show  his  rival.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
best  thing  she  can  do  for  her  family.  Old  ladies  ought  on 
every  accoimt  to  be  encouraged  to  be  fond  of  their  doc¬ 
tors  ;  for  if  they  are  proof  against  that  tender  passion,  they 
almost  invariably  do  a  little  cloctoring  on  their  own  account. 
Such  an  inmate  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  afflictions  that  can 
befall  a  family.  Few  messengers  of  death  are  more  unerring 
than  the  science  of  medicine  after  it  has  been  subjected  to 
the  mysterious  processes  of  the  anile  mind.  Even  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  medicine,  a  woman’s  intellect  appears  to  be 
incapable  of  vigorous  impartiality.  As  she  contemplates  her 
medicine-chest,  she  has  her  favourites  and  her  antipathies,  and 
will  no  more  believe  harm  of  the  one  and  good  of  the  other  than 
if  they  lived  and  moved  in  virile  form.  She  looks  on  all  drugs  as 
rival  suitors  for  her  favour ;  and  she  selects  one,  and  clings  to  him, 
for  better  for  worse,  with  true  womanly  loyalty.  The  cause  of 
her  preference  is  often  obscure.  She  may  have  fallen  in  love  with 
calomel  at  first  sight,  or  antimony  may  have  become  endeared  to 
her  by  a  long  series  of  well-remembered  cures.  But  whatever  its 
claim  to  her  fidelity,  no  subsequent  maltreatment  or  mis¬ 
behaviour  on  its  part  can  alienate  her  affections  from  the 
drug  of  her  choice.  And  she  is  not  satisfied  with  her  own 
adoration  of  it.  She  likes  it  to  be  appreciated.  She  insists 
that  everyone  within  the  range  of  her  influence  shall  acknowledge 
its  merits  too.  In  past  times  this  evil  was  less  than  it  is  now. 
The  lady  of  the  house  always  had  her  pet  remedy,  which  she 
delighted  to  administer  to  sons  and  daughters,  men-servants  and 
maid-servants,  and — hardest  case  of  all — to  the  strangers  within 
her  gates.  But  then  it  was  some  traditional  prescription  of  simple 
herbs,  from  which  the  most  important  ingredient  had  probably 
fallen  out  by  accident.  But  the  general  use  of  powerful  medicines 
has  changed  the  state  of  the  case.  Wielding  her  blue-pill,  or  her 
morphia,  the  old  lady-doctor  has  become  a  fearful  engine  of 
destruction.  And  she  can  only  be  disarmed  by  raising  her  mind 
from  the  medicine-chest  to  the  doctor,  and  inspiring  her  with 
an  attachment  to  the  compounder  of  blue-pill  to  which  her 
fondness  even  for  blue-pills  itself  shall  give  way.  Whenever  a 
lady,  advanced  in  years,  is  detected  in  clandestine  visits  to  her 
medicine-chest,  her  family  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  a  fasci¬ 
nating  doctor  into  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  their  only  chance  of 
life. 

Both  these  types  of  the  loves  of  old  ladies  have  their  ad¬ 
vantages,  and,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  worse,  should  be  rather 
encouraged  than  checked.  But  there  is  one  that  has  no  redeeming 
point.  Sometimes  an  old  lady  takes  it  into  her  head  to  conceive 
a  passionate  attachment  for  her  servants.  Generally,  it  is  one 
particular  pet,  who  is  specially  favoured ;  for  diffusive  charity  is 
foreign  to  the  female  breast,  in  the  matter  of  domestics  as  well  as 
drugs.  If  the  favourite  be  a  woman  servant,  the  consequences  are 
very  serious.  Being  perfect,  as  all  ladies’  favourites  are  as  a 
matter  of  course,  she  is  assumed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  perfect 
discretion ;  and  under  that  assumption  receives  a  full  account  of 
all  family  and  other  secrets  in  strict  confidence,  and  in  strict 
confidence  she  imparts  it  to  the  other  favourites  at  the  other 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Old  ladies  of  this  type  are 
very  much  addicted  to  a  style  of  conversation  with  the 
favourite  which  they  call  “  hearing  what  So-and-So  has 
got  to  say,  ”  but  which  really  consists  in  their  pouring 
out  their  own  hearts  to  So-and-So  without  reserve.  By  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  for  which  a  German  philo¬ 
sopher  might  possibly  account,  the  impression  which  half  an 
hour’s  uninterrupted  stream  of  them  own  garrulity  leaves  upon 
their  memories  is,  that  they  have  been  quite  silent,  and  have  been 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  When  the 
favourite  is  a  man  servant,  the  case  is  less  serious  for  the  family, 
but  worse  for  the  object  of  her  attachment.  It  does  not  show 
itself  by  any  of  the  ordinary  signs.  She  does  not  seek  his  con¬ 
versation,  or  appreciate  his  society  —  rather  the  reverse.  It  takes 
the  form  of  an  insane  fear  of  overworking  him.  The  sight  of  any 
one  pulling  the  bell  affects  her,  as  if  her  own  tooth  was  fastened 
to  the  wire.  She  contrives  excuses  for  not  going  in  the  carriage, 
lest  he  should  have  to  go  out.  She  renounces  society,  and  forces 
her  unsympathizing  family  to  renounce  it  too,  lest  he  should  be 
out  late  at  night.  She  throws  the  males  of  her  family  into  a 
state  bordering  on  insanity  by  substituting  heavy  teas  for 
dinners,  that  he  may  not  have  to  wait.  But  the  mark  by 
which  she  may  be  known  is  the  air  of  unspeakable  discomfort 
which  pervades  her  home  on  Sundays  —  a  combination  of 
the  Turkish  Bamadan  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Good  Friday — 
which  is  the  result  of  her  ingenious  contrivances  to  enable  him  to 
have  his  Sunday  to  himself.  And  all  the  while  she  is  doing  her 
best  to  ruin  him,  body  and  soul.  An  embodied  angel  could  not 
withstand  the  continued  overfeeding  and  idleness  of  an  ordinary 
London  footman.  In  the  interest  of  humanity  itself,  therefore, 
this  form  of  old-ladyish  affection  ought  to  be  discouraged.  But 
when  it  once  sets  in,  it  is  the  most  inveterate  of  all.  Domestic 


scandals  are  pretty  sure  to  come  in  plenty ;  but  they  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  root  it  out.  The  victim  will  go  on  petting  her  foot¬ 
man,  and  dismissing  him  for  drunkenness,  and  then  petting  his 
successor  —  and  so  on,  in  continuous  series,  to  the  end. 


PROFESSIONAL  BELIEF. 

HP  HERE  is  a  story  told  of  a  Kentish  clergyman  of  the  last 
JL  century,  very  eccentric  and  somewhat  immoral,  who,  among 
other  things,  never  would  read  the  Athanasian  Creed.  In  this, 
Parson  Patten,  as  he  was  called,  was  probably  not  singular ;  but 
his  way  of  defending  the  canonical  irregularity  was  both  original 
and  forcible.  He  would  not  read  it  because  he  did  not  believe  it. 
When  pressed  with  the  argument  that  the  Archbishop,  who  must 
know  better  than  he  did,  believed  it,  his  answer  was — “  And  he  can 
well  afford  to  believe  it ;  he  believes  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand 
a  year,  and  I  only  at  that  of  fifty  pounds.”  Now,  if  Parson  Patten 
merely  meant  that  the  Archbishop  was  a  gross  hypocrite,  who  would 
say  anything  that  he  was  paid  to  say,  we  may  safely  assert,  with¬ 
out  remembering  what  particular  Archbishop  it  was,  that  Parson 
Patten  was  a  base  libeller.  The  charge  of  saying  the  exact  con¬ 
trary  to  what  one  thinks  merely  because  it  happens  to  suit  one’s 
interest,  is  a  charge  which  we  should  never  think  of  bringing 
against  any  Archbishop  —  indeed,  one  which  we  are  always  slow 
to  bring  against  any  man  under  the  rank  of  Emperor.  But,  if 
Parson  Patten  merely  meant  that  a  man’s  position  and  interest 
often  have  a  real  effect  upon  what  he  does  think,  he  hit  upon  an 
undoubted  truth.  The  Archbishop  may  have  believed  more  than 
the  Curate  without  the  slightest  conscious  insincerity ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  true  that,  if  the  positions  of  the  two  had  been  exchanged, 
their  respective  amounts  of  belief  would  have  been  exchanged 
also.  This  is  a  truth  not  exclusively  applicable  to  archbishops 
and  curates,  but  generally  to  all  men,  except  mere  hypocrites  on 
the  one  hand,  and  men  with  the  spirit  of  martyrs  on  the  other.  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  very  good  and  the  very  bad  are 
alike  exceptional  classes  ;  the  mass  of  men  occupy  their  usual 
intermediate  place. 

That  a  man’s  feelings,  belief,  and  general  way  of  looking  at 
things  are  influenced  by  the  position  in  which  he  is  born,  by  his 
place  of  birth,  by  the  station  of  his  family,  by  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  his  parents,  needs  no  proof,  and,  indeed,  no  example. 
Most  men  have  an  hereditary  creed,  both  in  politics  and  in  religion. 
Such  a  creed  is  held,  and  held  sincerely ;  its  professor  really 
believes  what  he  says  he  believes ;  but  he  believes  it  rather  as 
a  matter  of  habit,  or  as  a  sort  of  point  of  honour,  than  as  a 
truth  of  which  he  is  intellectually  convinced.  So  with  the  views 
and  feelings,  not  exactly  religious  or  political,  which  are  the 
natural  result  of  birth  in  such  a  kingdom  or  such  a  province,  or  in 
such  a  class  in  society.  Whether  true  or  false  in  themselves,  they 
are  commonly  held  as  prejudices.  Those  who  hold  them  may  be 
able  to  defend  them  by  argument,  but  it  was  not  by  any  force  of 
argument  that  they  themselves  were  led  to  hold  them.  All  this 
is  so  familiar  that  we  expect  it.  "We  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
should  be  so.  We  remark  the  exceptional  cases  as  something  un¬ 
usual.  When  a  man  forsakes  his  hereditary  creed  or  his  hereditary 
party  —  when  he  shakes  ofij  whether  for  better  or  worse,  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  rank  or  his  birth-place — we  at  once  take  a  note  of  the 
fact.  Whether  we  despise  him  as  a  renegade,  or  hail  him  as  a 
witness  to  the  force  of  truth,  depends,  of  course,  upon  whether  the 
opinions  which  he  turns  to  are  our  own  or  those  of  somebody  else. 

When  a  man  changes  his  religion  or  liis  politics  in  this  way,  he 
is  fairly  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as  sincere,  unless  there  is  some 
overwhelming  evidence  of  corrupt  motives.  For  mere  sincerity  he 
probably  does  get  some  credit;  but  men  call  him  inconsistent, 
untrustworthy,  and  the  like  —  charges  which  are  often  utterly 
undeserved.  It  is  an  abuse  of  language,  and  something  much 
worse  than  an  abuse  of  language,  to  call  a  man  inconsistent  simply 
because  he  has  changed  his  opinions.  Inconsistency  is  not  when  a 
man  changes  his  opinions,  or  even  when  he  changes  his  principles, 
but  when  he  professes  certain  principles  and  acts  in  a  manner 
different  from  what  those  principles  dictate.  Nor  is  such  a  man 
necessarily  unstable  or  untrustworthy.  It  does  not  at  all  follow 
that,  because  he  has  changed  once,  he  is  likely  to  change 
again.  It  is  no  sign  either  of  moral  or  intellectual  in¬ 
stability  when  a  man  reviews  the  opinions  which  he  has 
hitherto  held  as  prejudices,  and  deliberately  determines  that  they 
do  not  stand  the  test  of  argument.  It  does  not  oven  prove  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  if  a  man  goes  from  one  extreme  to  another.  A 
young  man  imbibes  certain  hereditary  opinions,  handed  down  pro¬ 
bably  in  a  moderate  and  not  very  logical  form.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think  for  himself,  he  may  carry  out 
those  hereditary  opinions  to  logical  consequences  of  which  his 
respectable  forefathers  never  dreamed.  His  next  step  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  backwards,  from  his  own  extreme  deductions  to  the 
moderate  views  which  he  inherited,  as  right  across  to  the  opposite 
camp  altogether.  The  soundness  of  the  views  which  he  reaches 
in  these  different  stages  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  soundness 
of  the  judgment  exercised  at  each  step.  But  the  mere  change, 
even  from  one  extreme  to  another,  in  no  way  proves  a  man  to  be 
either  morally  or  intellectually  unstable. 

A  sort  of  change  which  commonly  brings  a  man  into  greater 
discredit  is  when  his  opinions  and  views  change  with  his 
fortunes.  A  man  rises  in  the  world ;  he  gets  rich,  and  finds 
himself  in  a  higher  class  in  society  than  that  in  which  he  was 
born ;  he  is  successful  in  his  profession,  and  obtains  whatever 
wealth  and  honours  attend  on  such  success;  his  political  party 
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gains  a  triumph,  and  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  power,  instead,  it 
may  be,  of  having  power  exercised  to  his  disadvantage.  In  all 
these  cases,  his  feelings  and  opinions  are  very  apt  to  change.  He 
forsakes  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  class  in  which  he  stood 
before,  and  adopts  those  of  the  class  into  which  he  has  risen.  The 
man  who  acquires  wealth  often  adopts  the  prejudices  of  wealth  in 
much  greater  intensity  than  the  man  who  is  horn  to  it.  The  man  who 
obtains  official  promotion  is  apt  to  give  himself  airs,  to  despise 
his  old  friends — in  a  word,  to  become  a  Don.  The  political  party 
which  finds  itself  in  power  after  a  long  season  of  opposition  not 
uncommonly  presses  the  powers  of  government  to  extremes  beyond 
those  of  which  they  themselves  once  complained.  In  all  these 
cases  men  are  blamed,  and  they  are  so  far  rightly  blamed  that 
their  conduct  is  not  that  of  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  men.  A 
perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  will  not  change  at  all,  or  he  will 
only  change  so  far  as  new  circumstances  may  reveal  to  him  new 
facts  which  may  modify  his  previous  opinions.  But,  in  such 
cases,  men  are  sometimes  blamed  more  severely  than  a  man  should 
be  blamed  merely  for  not  being  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous.  Such 
changes  show  a  certain  degree  of  both  moral  and  intellectual 
weakness,  but  they  in  no  way  prove  any  sort  of  conscious  dis¬ 
honesty.  Parson  Patten’s  phrase  implies  as  much.  His  Arch¬ 
bishop  believed  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a-year.  But  he  did 
believe — he  was  not  merely  shamming.  The  three  thousand 
a-year  influenced  his  belief,  but  did  not  make  him  pretend  to 
believe  what  in  his  heart  he  disbelieved.  If  it  be  true  that  Leo 
the  Tenth,  or  any  other  Pope,  while  persecuting  heretics  officially, 
used  to  say  privately,  “  What  riches  this  fable  of  Christ  brings 
us  !  ”  then  Pope  Leo,  or  Pope  anybody  else,  was  the  greatest  rascal 
that  ever  walked  the  earth.  But  it  proves  nothing  more  than 
common  human  frailty  if  a  man’s  faith  should  increase  at  every 
step  from  a  Curacy  to  the  Popedom.  Nor  does  what  seems  the 
worst  case — that  of  men  who  are  demagogues  while  in  opposition 
proving  despots  in  office  —  really  imply  any  monstrous  wicked¬ 
ness.  In  all  these  cases,  a  man  finds  himself  in  a  new  position ; 
he  throws  himself  into  that  position ;  he  tries  to  do  what  is  right 
in  that  position — that  is,  in  most  cases,  to  do  what  is  usual  in  that 
position  :  he  does  and  says  what  his  new  fellows  say  and  do  ;  he 
adopts  their  customs  and  repeats  their  formulae,  if  not  with  any 
very  fervent  belief  in  them,  yet  without  any  definite  disbelief.  It 
may  become  his  business  to  speak  out  on  some  points  on  which  he 
might  before  allowably  hold  his  tongue  ;  or,  again,  it  may  become 
his  business  to  hold  his  tongue  on  some  points  on  which  he  might 
before  allowably  speak  out.  He  will  generally  speak  out  and  hold 
his  tongue,  on  such  occasions,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  is  thought 
usual  and  decorous  in  his  new  position.  He  acquires,  in  short,  a 
sort  of  official  or  professional  belief — a  belief  not  held  insincerely, 
that  is,  not  accompanied  by  any  conscious  pretence,  but  a  belief 
which  is  most  certainly  the  result  of  position  rather  than  of  con¬ 
viction.  In  short,  having  before  believed  only  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  he  now  believes  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand. 

This  sort  of  professional  belief  comes  out  in  various  ways,  and 
in  Ararious  positions.  Let  its  take  the  case  of  a  candidate  on  the 
hustings.  A  hustings  speech  has  become  a  by-word  for  insincerity. 
Now,  certainly,  gentlemen  who  are  in  search  of  votes  do  very  often 
say  things  which  they  do  not  say  on  any  other  occasion,  and  which 
are  not  always  exactly  in  harmony  with  either  their  past  or  their 
subsequent  conduct.  To  say  the  very  least,  the  candidate  often  pro¬ 
fesses  a  fervent  zeal  for  such  and  such  obj  ects,  which  zeal  gets  mar¬ 
vellously  cooled  down  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  makes  promises  as  if  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart;  and  then,  if 
he  does  not  forget  them  altogether,  lie  fulfils  them  in  a  very  feeble 
and  perfunctory  way.  Now  this  is  not  the  conduct  of  the  perfectly 
virtuous  man — of  the  political  saint  and  martyr.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  xot  prove  any  special  wickedness.  The  professions 
of  the  candidate  and  the  conduct  of  the  member  are  certainly 
inconsistent,  but  neither  of  them  is  necessarily  insincere.  That  is, 
he  is  not  necessarily  guilty  of  any  conscious  hypocrisy  at  the 
moment.  We  suspect  that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  conscious 
dishonesty  even  in  very  extravagant  hustings  pledges.  The  man 
is  worked  up  by  the  general  excitement  of  the  scene.  He  throws 
himself  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and,  for  the  time,  he  really  believes 
a  great  deal,  and  really  intends  a  great  deal,  which  he  forgets  or 
is  ashamed  of  when  he  wakes  up  in  the  soberer  air  of  the  House. 
Of  course  a  thoroughly  good  and  wise  man  will  not,  on  the 
hustings  or  anywhere  else,  make  a  profession  which  he  has  not  well 
considered,  or  promise  anything  which  he  does  not  deliberately 
intend  to  perform.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unprincipled  scoundrel 
will  profess  and  promise  anything  which  suits  his  momentary  pur¬ 
pose,  though  fully  conscious  at  the  time  that  he  is  lying.  But 
men  of  the  class,  far  larger  than  either,  which  lies  between  these 
two  extremes,  find  themselves  for  the  time  in  a  certain  position, 
where  a  certain  course  is  expected  of  them.  They  say  and  do 
certain  things  which  are  not  the  expressions  of  any  heart-felt  or 
lasting  conviction,  but  which,  at  the  time,  are  said  and  done 
without  any  deliberate  intention  to  deceive.  As  with  the 
hustings  speech,  so  with  the  received  conventional  talk  of 
lecturers,  chairmen,  proposers  of  healths,  returners  of  thanks. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  very  hollow,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  consciously  insincere.  The  man  acts  according  to  his 
temporary  character.  He  believes  what  he  says,  for  the  time,  with 
a  sort  of  official  faith.  You  constantly  hear  a  man  tell  you  that 
he  said  much  more  than  he  meant  to  say.  That  is,  he  said  a  great 
deal  which,  in  his  sober  senses,  before  and  after,  he  did  not  approve 
of;  but  he  really  meant  what  he  said  at  the  moment  that  he 
said  it. 


This  sort  of  professional  belief  extends  itself  also  to  matters  of 
graver  import  even  than  political  pledges.  There  is,  as  our  story 
of  Parson  Patten  implies,  such  a  thing  as  professional  belief  even 
on  the  most  sacred  subjects.  Again,  we  say  that  such  belief  is  not 
hypocritical.  It  need  not  be  so  even  when  a  man  turns  his  back 
upon  his  old  belief  and  his  old  friends.  A  man  is,  we  will  suppose, 
a  clergyman  in  no  distinguished  position,  perhaps  not  engaged  in 
any  parochial  work ;  he  is  in  no  way  called  upon  to  be  a  light  and 
a  pillar,  or  to  bear  testimony  in  any  shape.  His  views  on  many 
points  may  be  unformed.  He  has  no  very  definite  creed  —  perhaps 
he  is  inclined  rather  to  the  laxer  than  to  the  severer  interpretation 
of  things.  His  position  requires  no  great  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and 
he  neither  feels  nor  shows  any.  Make  him  gradually  or  suddenly 
Bishop,  Dean,  College  Head,  Rector  of  an  important  parish,  and  a 
new  light  breaks  in  upon  him.  He  is  put  in  a  position  where  he 
must  speak  and  act,  and  he  speaks  and  acts  according  to  the 
received  traditions  of  his  new  position.  His  opinions  become  fixed 
—  fixed  very  often  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they 
before  tended.  In  times  past,  he  had  probably  a  languid  fondness 
for  the  ecclesiastical  bugbear  of  the  day  —  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  or  whatever  may  be  the  school 
which,  for  the  time  being,  is  spoken  against.  In  his  new 
position  he  has  a  character  for  orthodoxy  to  maintain,  and  he 
smites  the  heretics  hip  and  thigh.  His  old  friends  complain,  and 
not  unjustly;  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  so  very  bad  in  him. 
Of  course  one  cannot  respect  him  as  one  respects  those  who  have 
manfully  struggled  all  their  days  for  what  they  hold  to  be  truth. 
But  he  is  not  necessarily  a  wicked  monster.  There  is  much  that 
is  artificial  in  his  new-born  orthodoxy,  but  there  need  not  be  any¬ 
thing  that  is  insincere.  We  are  amused  at  things  in  him  which 
in  others  we  should  respect  whether  we  agreed  with  them  or  not. 
But  we  are  only  amused  — we  do  not  condemn.  We  do  not  look 
upon  him  as  a  candidate  for  martyrdom,  but  neither  do  we  at  all 
look  upon  him  as  a  hypocrite.  He  believes  at  the  rate  of  his  three 
thousand  a  year,  but,  as  he  does  believe,  it  is  not  for  us  to  find 
fault. 

On  the  other  hand, ''this  tendency,  like  many  others,  is  often 
crossed  by  an  opposite  one.  It  often  happens  that  the  professional 
spirit  is  strongest  in  the  lowest  members  of  any  profession.  A 
man  who  is  nothing  in  himself,  but  something  as  a  member  of  his 
order,  will  often  be  much  fiercer  for  the  rights  of  that  order  than 
his  official  superiors  are.  The  higher  members  of  any  order  or  pro¬ 
fession  see  more  of  men  beyond  their  own  order ;  they  are  more 
mixed  up  with  the  world  in  general,  and  so  lose  something  of  their 
strictly  professional  spirit.  In  this  way,  belief  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year  may  be  more  fervent  than  belief  at  the  rate  of  three 
thousand.  When  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  quarrelled,  the 
Lower  was  incomparably  more  sacerdotal  in  feeling  than  the  Upper. 
But,  after  all,  even  this  exception  illustrates  the  general  rule  that 
a  man  —  again  excepting  both  saints  and  hypocrites  —  believes 
according  to  his  position.  Promotion  may  either  kindle  or  deaden 
zeal  according  to  a  man’s  previous  circumstances.  The  point  is 
that  it  should  make  any  difference  either  way.  Whether  the  belief 
of  fifty  pounds  or  of  three  thousand  be  the  more  fervent,  the  general 
principle  is  the  same,  as  Long  as  a  man’s  belief  at  all  depends  upon 
his  office  or  profession,  and  not  solely  on  the  personal  convictions 
of  his  own  mind. 


THE  EMANCIPATING  EDICT  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

F  England  knows  but  little  of  America,  it  is  plain  that  the 
North  knows  still  less  of  the  South.  Nothing  has  been  more 
evident,  or  more  surprising,  to  distant  spectators  of  the  struggle 
than  the  utter  ignorance  displayed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Northern  people,  and  especially  the  extreme  anti-Southern 
party,  concerning  the  character,  condition,  institutions,  and  resources 
of  a  country  so  recently  subject  to  the  same  national  government. 
When  they  entered  on  this  deadly  struggle,  the  Federalists 
misapprehended  altogether  the  strength,  the  resolution,  and  the 
capabilities  of  their  antagonists.  They  believed  that  the  South 
was  divided ;  that  she  was  not  in  earnest ;  that  she  would  be 
starved  ;  that  she  could  not  raise  an  army ;  that  she  could  not  find 
means  for  a  single  campaign.  But  in  nothing  were  they  more 
utterly  mistaken  than  in  reckoning  on  the  slaves  as  an  element  of 
incessant  peril  to  their  masters,  and  of  consequent  strength  to  the 
North  ;  and  to  no  mistake  have  they  clung  with  more  obstinate 
credulity.  The  very  last  step  which  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  under  the  influence  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  party 
which  brought  him  into  power,  evinces  the  inveteracy  of  this  de¬ 
lusion.  The  prospective  proclamation  of  emancipation  is  probably 
intended  to  serve  more  purposes  than  one ;  and  different  results 
are  expected  from  it  by  different  parties  to  its  issue.  There  are 
some  —  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of  them  —  who  cling  to  the  vain  hope 
of  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  who  hope,  by  so  fearful  a 
menace,  to  frighten  the  South  into  submission  before  the  arrival  of 
the  fatal  day.  There  are  others,  who  have  for  a  long  time 
demanded  such  a  measure,  simply  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
Northern,  and  weakening  the  Confederate  army  —  who  imagine 
either  that  the  negroes  will  flock  by  thousands  to  the  standard  of 
their  liberators,  or  that  the  dread  of  domestic  insurrection  will 
distract  the  attention  of  the  Southern  Government,  and  that  the 
necessity  of  protecting  their  homes  and  families  will  withdraw 
large  numbers  of  men  from  the  Southern  forces  in  Virginia  and  in 
the  West.  Finally,  there  are  many  who  hope  to  excite  either  a 
general  servile  insurrection,  or  a  series  of  isolated  revolts  —  to 
delude  the  South  with  blood,  to  destroy  its  wealth,  to  break  up 
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its  organization,  military  and  political,  and  render  it  an  easy  prey 
to  the  advancing  armies  of  the  North.  All  these  hopes  are 
founded  on  the  same  theory  —  that  the  slaves  are  miserable,  turbu¬ 
lent,  and  discontented,  eager  for  freedom,  and  ready  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  to  make  a  desperate  and  heroic  effort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  least  probability  that 
any  of  these  expectations  will  be  realized.  The  Confederates 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  their  slaves.  They 
have  freely  left  them  to  the  control  of  women  and  children, 
or  of  men  past  the  military  age,  while  from  extensive  districts 
almost  every  man  able  to  bear  arms  has  marched  to  the  seat  of  war. 
No  panic  was  excited  by  the  proclamations  of  General  Fremont 
and  General  Hunter.  And,  if  the  danger  were  real  and  pressing, 
many  men  who  know  the  South  well  declare  that  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  free  the  slaves  herself  rather  than  submit  to  the  renewal 
of  union  with  the  despised  and  detested  Yankees.  From  negro 
recruits  or  negro  auxiliaries  the  North  has  nothing  to  hope.  Under 
their  masters’  command,  the  slaves  might  possibly  fight  with  some 
degree  of  courage  against  an  enemy  advancing  to  destroy  their 
homes  and  the  crops  they  have  helped  to  produce ;  but  the  idea  of 
leading  them,  under  the  command  of  strange  officers,  to  fight 
against  the  race  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  fear  and  to 
obey,  is  one  which  would  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  inferior  and  subject  races  in  general, 
or  with  that  of  the  negro  in  particular.  Those  who  talk  of 
weakening  the  Confederate  force  in  the  field  by  alarms  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  insubordination  among  the  negroes  must  imagine  that  the 
whole  white  population  of  the  Confederate  States  is  actually  under 
arms.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  every  State  there  is  left  a 
certain  reserve  of  men  of  military  age,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  youths  as  yet  too  young,  and  men  considered  too  old,  for  the 
fatigues  of  active  service  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Formed  into 
bands  of  Home  Guards,  and  patrolling  every  district  in  which 
danger  was  apprehended,  these  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  over¬ 
awe  mere  brooding  discontent,  to  put  down  any  isolated  outbreak, 
to  crush  anything  except  the  kind  of  insurrection  contemplated  by 
the  extreme  Abolitionists,  without  withdrawing  a  man  from  the 
Confederate  army.  If  emancipatory  proclamations  are  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  engines  of  warfare,  it  must  be  as  incentives  powerful  enough  to 
kindle  a  general  spirit  of  discontent,  and  to  provoke  either  a  concerted 
insurrection,  or  a  large  number  of  isolated  but  simultaneous  risings. 
Now  a  glance  at  the  map,  and  a  comparison  of  the  population  and 
the  area  of  the  Slave  States,  are  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  a  con¬ 
certed  negro  insurrection  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  It  remains, 
then,  that  the  offer  of  emancipation,  finding  the  slaves  already  in  a 
state  of  expectation,  ripe  for  revolt,  should  kindle  their  smouldering 
discontent  into  flame,  and  rouse  them  at  once  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  assert  tbeir  equality  with  their  masters,  and  their 
determination  to  be  free.  This  is  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  same  school  have  so  long  prayed  for  and 
predicted  that  they  may  be  excused  for  believing  it  likely.  But 
how  are  they  to  be  forgiven  for  desiring  it  ?  We  know  what  the 
uprising  of  subject  races  is  like.  We  know  how  the  Sepoys 
behaved  in  India ;  we  know  that  the  negro  is  a  being  lower  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  than  the  Sepoy  ;  and  we  may  be  perfectly  sure 
that  a  general  servile  insurrection  would  make  of  every  unde¬ 
fended  village  a  Cawnpore,  and  repeat  on  every  plantation  within 
its  scope  the  horrible  scenes  of  Meerut  and  Delhi.  And  we  cannot 
think  that  any  degree  of  fanatical  frenzy  can  excuse  men  educated 
in  a  civilized  land,  and  professing  a  Christian  faith,  for  striving  to 
re-enact,  on  this  stupendous  scale,  the  crimes  and  the  horrors  of 
the  Indian  mutiny. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  calmly  of  such  dangers  if  their 
success  seemed  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  But  we  see  no 
reason  to  fear  a  servile  outbreak,  save  in  a  few  exceptional 
instances,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  due  course.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  the  negroes  as  if  they  were  English  free  men 
with  dark  skins,  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  reduced  to  slavery 
by  men  of  the  same  race.  They  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  They 
are  a  different  race  from  the  white,  as  much  in  intellectual  and 
moral  character  as  in  features  and  in  colour.  They  have  been  slaves 
for  generations.  They  are  used  to  slavery,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
contented  with  it.  They  are  plentifully  fed ;  for  food  is  cheap  and. 
abundant,  and  even  their  legal  allowance  is  more  than  they  can 
possibly  eat.  They  are  well  housed  —  as  racehorses  or  hunters 
are  well  housed  in  this  country  —  because  they  are  costly  chat¬ 
tels.  They  are  as  well  clothed  as  the  climate  requires.  In  a 
word,  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  no  grievance  what¬ 
ever,  except  in  the  fact  that  they  are  slaves;  and  that 
grievance  is  one  which  few  of  them  are  thoughtful  enough 
to  feel.  They  would  rather  not  work,  if  they  could  help 
it ;  but  they  are  used  from  childhood  to  be  made  to  work, 
and  they  do  not  resent  the  compulsion  as  an  injury  or  an  in¬ 
justice.  That  they  are  contented,  loyal,  and  by  no  means  dis¬ 
posed  to  revolt  or  assassination  for  the  benefit  of  their  Northern 
champions,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  facts  which  are  incon¬ 
trovertible.  If  they  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  dangerous, 
the  first  and  least  precaution  which  their  masters  would  habitually 
take  would  be  to  keep  fire-arms  out  of  their  reach.  Yet  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  ever  done.  The  guns  which  are  found  in  every 
Southern  house  are  not  locked  out  of  the  way.  If  a  negro  had  any 
wish  to  shoot  his  master,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  weapon.  Slaves  are  habitually  employed  to  kill  game ;  they 
are  entrusted  with  a  gun  to  protect  the  fences  against  hogs  or 
wild  cattle ;  if  they  have  a  fancy,  after  work  is  over,  to  shoot  on 


their  own  account,  the  master  seldom  refuses  his  permission. 
Since  the  war  has  broken  out,  many  plantations  have  been  deserted 
by  all  but  the  slaves,  and  the  women  and  children  of  the  master’s 
family;  and  the  latter  are  considered,  and  consider  themselves,  as 
safe  as  ever  in  the  protection  of  their  hereditary  servants.  Such 
could  not  be  the  relations  of  superiors  and  subjects  if  there  were 
angry  discontent  on  the  one  side,  or  fear  and  distrust  on  the  other. 
Again,  negroes  have  always  had  free  access  to  the  Confederate 
camps,  while  both  Ilalleck  and  McClellan  found  it  expedient,  at 
last,  to  exclude  the  “intelligent  contrabands”  from  the  Northern 
lines.  It  was  found  that  the  runaways  never  brought  any  reliable 
information ;  many  of  them  stayed  for  awhile,  and  then  disappeared ; 
and  their  disappearance  was  apt  to  be  followed  by  movements 
which  showed  that  the  enemy  had  gained  inconveniently  accurate 
intelligence  concerning  the  position  and  the  strength  of  the 
Federal  army.  When  Northern  generals  have  attempted  to  raise 
negro  regiments,  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  task 
in  despair;  while,  in  some  few  instances,  the  blacks  have  been 
armed,  and  have  fought  with  desperate  courage  beside  their 
masters.  In  the  face  of  such  evidences  of  the  real  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  slaves,  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  South 
has  much  to  fear,  or  the  North  much  to  hope,  from  the  effect 
of  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  on  the  four  millions  of 
negroes  whose  love  of  freedom  has  slumbered,  unexcited  by 
the  opportunities  of  war  or  the  lavish  offers  of  Abolitionist 
commanders. 

There  is,  however,  some  cause  for  grave  apprehension  in  regard 
to  the  towns,  and  especially  the  seaport  towns,  which  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  occupation  of  the  Federal  troops.  The  negro 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  white  man,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  He  is  very  easily  controlled  by  his  master ; 
and,  when  removed  from  his  master,  he  is  almost  equally  amenable 
to  the  guidance  of  strangers.  He  is  excitable,  of  strong  passions, 
ignorant,  and  impressible ;  and  the  same  qualities  which  render 
him  a  useful  and  manageable  servant  make  him,  when  his  passions 
are  aroused  and  directed  by  his  master’s  enemies,  a  dangerous  in¬ 
strument  in  their  hands.  In  the  towns,  the  tie  between  the  slave  and 
his  owner  is  looser  than  on  the  plantation.  Those  of  the  men  who 
are  not  required  as  domestic  servants  are  permitted,  in  Southern 
phrase,  to  “  hire  their  own  time  ” —  that  is,  on  payment  of  a  certain 
fine  to  their  owners,  resembling  the  obrok  of  the  Russian  serf,  they 
are  permitted  to  engage  themselves  either  as  hired  servants  or  in 
any  mechanical  occupation  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  law 
takes  no  cognizance  of  such  an  arrangement ;  the  master  is  still 
bound  to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  his  slave,  and  the  slave’s 
earnings  still  belong  to  his  master ;  but  in  practice  the  slave  is  free, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  a  white  protector,  bound  to  look 
after  his  interests  and  espouse  his  quarrels,  and  with  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  being  obliged  to  pay  this  protector  a  certain  sum  annually 
for  the  liberty  to  work  on  his  own  account.  It  is  said  that  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  is  practically  worth  more  than  is  paid  for 
it,  and  that  the  slave  who  hires  his  own  time  has  always  thriven 
better  than  the  free  negro.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious 
that  by  practices  of  this  kind  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  owner,  are  materially  altered.  He  becomes  a  quasi-free 
man ;  he  acquires  notions  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  “  hand ;  ”  he  is  less  dependent,  and  consequently  less  devoted ; 
and  the  less  prosperous  or  more  restless  of  this  class  are  peculiarly 
open  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who  would  instigate  them  to  shake 
off  the  last  vestige  of  servitude,  and  avenge  their  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs  on  their  owner  or  his  family.  The  male  slaves  in  the  towns, 
whatever  their  status,  are  necessarily  less  looked  after  than  in  the 
country,  and  are  therefore  more  open  to  the  influence  of  strangers.  A 
large  number  of  negroes,  escaped  from  the  control  of  their  masters, 
have  congregated  round  the  camps  at  Norfolk  and  at  New  Orleans, 
where  they  receive  rations  and  do  little  or  nothing.  A  still  greater 
number  of  female  slaves  have  been  decoyed  away  from  their  homes 
by  Federal  soldiers,  and  are  living  within  the  precincts  of  the 
camps  ;  and  their  influence  for  evil  upon  the  wdiole  negro  popula¬ 
tion  is  of  course  considerable.  Excited  by  the  proclamation  of 
liberty,  inflamed  by  Abolitionist  harangues,  maddened  by  drink, 
and  armed  by  their  new  friends,  the  negroes  of  these  towns  may 
possibly  be  let  loose  upon  the  white  population,  who  —  especially 
in  New  Orleans  —  have  been  disarmed  with  great  strictness.  The 
fear  of  such  an  event  was  expressed  in  the  French  protest  against 
the  disarmament,  addressed  to  General  Butler,  and  his  reply  to 
that  protest  was  by  no  means  reassuring.  If  any  negro  outbreak 
should  take  place,  it  will  be  marked  by  outrages  more  appalling 
than  those  which  render  the  capture  of  a  town  by  storm  the  most 
horrible  of  military  operations ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
that  the  interference  of  the  Northern  garrison  will  be  neither 
prompt  nor  peremptory. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  possibility  of  some  such  calamity  — 
perhaps  on  a  much  larger  scale — musthave  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  advised  the  step  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  taken;  and  we 
greatly  fear  that  the  vindictive  passions  excited  by  a  series  of  disas¬ 
trous  defeats  have  rendered  them  insensible,  not  only  to  the  infamy 
involved  in  the  permission  of  such  atrocities,  but  to  their  inevitable 
consequences.  The  fortune  of  war  is  sure  to  put  it  into  the  power 
of  the  Confederates,  sooner  or  later,  to  exact  a  signal  retribution 
for  the  instigation  of  Slave  revolts ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that 
they  will  not  fail  to  do  so.  There  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  that  which  has  been  already  done  will  arouse  them  to  un¬ 
governable  fury ;  and  that,  even  if  it  be  not  followed  by  the  deeds 
of  atrocity  to  which  it  seems  to  point  the  way,  the  Emancipation 
decree  will  in  itself  provoke  retaliations  which  can  have  no  other 
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effect  than  to  embitter  still  more  deeply  a  hatred  already  rancorous 
beyond  measure,  and  to  convert  a  contest  always  disgracefully 
savage  into  a  simple  war  of  extermination. 


THE  PRIMACIES. 

0  have  the  appointment  to  three  Primacies  almost  at  a  stroke 
is  a  piece  of  good  or  evil  luck,  as  it  may  he  considered,  which 
probably  never  fell  to  a  patron  before.  Lord  Palmerston  has  done 
well  in  his  selection  for  Armagh  and  Canterbury,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  apprehension  that  the  new  Archbishop  of  York  will 
discredit  that  discretion  and  right  feeling  which  have  twice  been 
exercised.  Dr.  Verschoyle,  to  be  sure,  represents,  it  is  said,  the 
very  worst  type  of  the  Irish  clergy ;  but  Lord  Carlisle  and  Dublin 
Castle  influences  have  probably  had  more  than  Cambridge  House 
to  do  with  the  Bishop  designate  of  Kilmore.  We  believe  “desig¬ 
nate  ”  is  the  word,  as  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  Episcopal 
election  in  the  Irish  Church.  Bishop  Marcus  Beresford,  the  new 
Primate  of  Armagh,  succeeds  a  Beresford  — 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 

But  Harry  Harry ; 

and  he  represents,  of  course,  the  Beresford  traditions,  lie  is  said 
to  be  a  High  Churchman,  as  High  Churchmansliip  goes  in  Ireland ; 
but,  like  his  predecessor,  he  does  not  set  his  face  against  the 
National  system  of  education.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  if  it  is  to 
be  retained  at  all,  must  be  officered  by  gentlemen  ;  and  no  better 
person  could  have  been  selected  for  the  high  office  of  Primate 
than  one  who,  by  birth,  and  name,  and  education,  will  impart 
dignity  to  the  office.  Dr.  Verschoyle,  like  Dr.  Gregg,  is  said 
rather  to  represent  the  platform  and  unparocliial  element  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  whose  popularity  originates  chiefly  in  their  volubility. 
Unless  we  knew  from  experience  that  Bishops  of  this  class  have  a 
habit  of  sinking  into  utter  insignificance  when  placed  in  a  station 
for  which  their  own  unfitness  soon  reveals  itself  even  to  them¬ 
selves,  we  should  be  disposed  to  speak  more  severely  of  the 
appointment  to  Kilmore. 

Of  all  those  English  Bishops  whom  common  consent  nominated 
as  possible  Primates,  Archbishop  Longley  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  there  are  obvious  reasons  why 
the  chief  seat  in  the  English  hierarchy  should  fall  to  an  English 
occupant.  The  son  of  a  Kentish  gentleman,  Archbishop  Longley 
returns  to  his  native  soil.  The  decent  impartiality  which  gives 
Bishoprics  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alternately  has  not  been 
broken  in  the  succession  of  the  Primacy.  Archbishop  Sumner, 
an  Eton  and  King’s  College  man,  has  been  followed  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Longley,  a  Westminster  and  Christchurch  man.  Twice 
in  succession  has  Canterbury  fallen  to  schoolmaster  Bishops, 
and  a  Head-Master  of  Harrow  succeeds  an  Assistant-Master 
of  Eton.  The  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  brings,  however, 
more  varied  experiences  to  the  seat  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm 
than  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Longley  was  not  only  a  parish  priest, 
as  was  Dr.  Sumner,  but  he  Avas  tutor  of  his  College,  then  the 
most  famous  House  in  Oxford,  and  also  Public  Examiner.  He 
has  administered  three  dioceses,  and  always  with  marked  discre¬ 
tion  and  ability.  At  Eipon  Dr.  Longley  occupied  a  neAV 
throne,  and  he  had  to  create  the  whole  administrative  power  of 
the  diocese.  Here  he  fairly  won  the  difficulties  and  dignities  of 
Durham  and  the  honourable  repose  of  York,  and  Canterbury 
crovms  a  career  which,  though  not  distinguished  by  any  remark¬ 
able  events,  has  not  been  signalized  by  a  single  mistake.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  name  a  single  clergyman  uniting  so  many  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  Primacy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  Archbishop 
Longley.  To  describe  him  in  the  conventional  antitheses  which 
those  who  ape  the  monumental  style  of  description  affect  would  be 
easy ;  and  we  might  say  that  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
a  scholar  without  -pedantry,  a  High  Churchman  without  bigotry, 
active  without  fussiness— sober,  yet  not  apathetic  —  dignified,  yet 
not  cold  —  conciliatory,  while  respectful  of  his  station,  and  so  on. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Archbishop  Longley  represents  modera¬ 
tion,  not  mediocrity,  in  all  things.  A  correct  taste  and  judgment 
will  save  him  from  his  predecessor’s  unfortunate  blunders,  and  he 
will  probably  import  into  Lambeth  some  of  that  decent  state  and 
dignity  which  have  of  late  been  strangers  to  the  English  primacy. 
If  1 5,000/.  a  year,  after  deep  consideration,  Avas  allotted  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  quiet  old  gentleman  Avalking  down  to 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  with  a  brown  cotton  umbrella  to  open 
Convocation,  hardly  suited  the  rational  requirements  of  the  station. 

The  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  is  a  position  of  which  every¬ 
body  can  draw  an  ideal  occupant.  Very  great  poAvers,  and  the  first 
place  in  energy  and  influence  among  the  Bishops,  absolutely  disqualify 
for  this  post.  Consequently,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  Avas  ipso  facto 
shut  out  from  this  great  preferment.  In  the  Primacy,  as  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy,  a  very  first-rate  or  a  \rery  inferior  person  is 
unfit  for  the  place.  To  be  too  strong  or  too  Aveak  a  ldng  has  been 
equally  fatal  to  monarchy ;  and  it  is  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State. 
Of  all  the  Primates  since  the  Deformation,  Laud  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  ablest,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  he  upset  the 
coach.  Of  the  older  series,  Anselm  and  Bec-ket  occupy  the  first 
place  in  natural  and  acquired  powers ;  and  they  spent  their  lives 
in  keeping  themselves  and  the  Church  in  perpetual  hot  Avater. 
The  generation  of  Anselms,  and  Beckets,  and  Lauds  has  passed 
away ;  but  it  would  have  been  possible  to  promote  one  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  popular  and  ideal  man  of  business.  After  all,  the 
Church  has  been  at  Avork  some  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  innova¬ 
tion  and  experimentalism  are  the  ordinary  refuge  of  a  weak  head. 


Laissez-faire  has  its  virtues.  To  administer,  not  to  reform,  is  a  Pri¬ 
mate’s  work.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  amongst  other  things, 
is  the  Corinthian  capital  of  a  settled  institution.  _  A  Primate  who 
would  have  imported  great  activity,  as  it  is  called,  into  the  calm  and 
sequestered  retreats  of  Lambeth,  the  settled  and  orderly  haunt  of 
traditions  and  accepted  principles,  would  have  fidgeted  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  and  the  bishops,  and  might  haAre  Avon  the  applaiise 
of  the  penny  papers,  which  he  might  also  have  favoured  with 
communicated  paragraphs;  but  he  would  have  been  out  of  liis 
place.  The  place,  it  may  be,  is  one  of  dulness ;  but  dulness  has  its 
uses  in  the  great  economy  of  things.  We  might  have  had  an  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  great  at  street-preaching,  and  a  shining  light 
at  conferences,  midnight-meetings,  evangelical  soirees  of  pious 
females  and  laymen,  who  find  the  religious  line  a  passport  into 
some  sort  of  society.  These  things  are  very  well  in 
their  way.  A  Church  of  elastic  and  accommodating  rules  may 
tolerate  experiments.  We  have  lived  to  hear  sermons  in 
theatres ;  and,  doubtful  of  its  hold  on  the  intelligence 
and  education  of  the  country,  the  Church  may  be  led  to  think 
that  her  exclusive  mission  is  to  the  slums.  But  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  always  experimentalizing  with  a  system  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  administer  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  not  inflicted  his  last  trial  upon  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  not  in  its  imbecility,  nor  have  things 
come  to  that  pass  in  which  an  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  highest 
place  of  the  Church  is  obliged  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
nostrums  of  every  quack  in,  what  is  called,  religious  zeal.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Longley  has  neA'er  been,  as  far  as  we  knoAv,  behind  his  age, 
nor  has  he  discouraged  rational  and  sensible  actiA'ity  in  his  order. 
The  Church  is  not  asleep,  nor  are  our  clergy  as  a  whole  blind  to 
those  duties  which  men  of  business  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
their  oavii  duties,  require  of  them.  But  Avhat  the  Church  gains 
among  cabmen  it  may  be  losing  in  colleges  and  seats  of  learning,  in 
professional  life,  and  among  men  of  thought,  education,  and  in¬ 
fluence.  A  courteous  and  dignified  bearing,  and  a  “rearing  of  the 
mitred  front,”  is  what  is  wanted  in  a  Primate.  A  bustling  popular 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  might  easily  earn  popular  applause  by 
trailing  his  lawn  sleeves  at  an  Islington  tea-meeting,  or  by  giving- 
lectures  to  Christian  Young  Men ;  but  there  are  people  old-fashioned 
enough  to  think  that  on  the  whole  the  l  5,000 1.  a  year  is  just  as 
usefully  invested  in  purple  liveries  and  in  encouraging  learned  men 
and  an  intellectual  clergy.  The  patronage  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
is  enormous,  and  during  the  incumbency  of  Archbishop  Sumner  it 
is  well  known  that  he  never  bestowed  preferment  on  a  single  man  of 
letters  or  theological  learning;  and  he  even  ousted  from  the  librarian- 
ship  of  Lambeth  that  distinguished  scholar,  Dr.  Maitland,  while 
his  chaplaincies,  his  livings,  and  his  personal  intercourses  were 
confined  to  the  narrowest  circle  of  the  narrowest  professors  of  the 
narrowest  school  of  religious  thought.  From  Dr.  Longley  better 
things  may  be  hoped  for. 

And  it  is  not  only  a  good  appointment  in  itself,  but  valuable  as 
a  sign  of  better  days  for  the  Church  generally.  The  Palmerston- 
Bishop  no  longer  represents  that  class  of  clergy  which  had  small  learn¬ 
ing,  good  family,  and  the  favour  of  the  Record  newspaper.  The  neAA' 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  Canterbury,  point  to  the  waning  influence  of  the  great  Protes¬ 
tant  Earl,  as  he  has  been  called ;  and  Ave  much  doubt  whether  the 
Palmerston  Bishops  will  be  any  longer  a  hustings  cry  for  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  clergy.  The  Premier  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  done  much  to 
forfeit  his  title  of  a  Man  of  God ;  and  ere  long  Mrs.  Grundy  will 
perhaps  recall  even  his  A’ain  Pelagian  talk  at  Eomsey.  The 
simple  fact,  after  all,  is  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  chosen  to  look 
at  his  own  responsibilities  and  duties  with  his  0-wn  eyes.  His 
Administration  has  already  foundered  by  jobbing  jobs  for  his 
friends,  and  the  throne  of  Canterbury  was  rather  too  serious  a 
position  to  be  made  over  to  other  influences,  either  to  save  trouble 
or  to  please  a  friend.  If  he  only  takes  the  pains  to  inform  himself 
of  facts,  Lord  Palmerston  must  knoAv  that,  as  a  whole,  as  an  his¬ 
torical  fact,  as  a  living  institution,  as  an  organization  fitted  to  the 
necessities  and  requirements  and  even  tastes  of  the  times,  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  fairly  represented  by  the  harsh  and 
strait  system  of  modern  Evangelicalism ;  and  that  Exeter  Hall 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  all  their  virtues,  do  not  exhaust  the 
respectability  and  piety  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Archbishopric  of  York  has,  it  is  reported,  been  declined  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  seldom  that  an  archbishopric  goes 
begging;  but  the  Bishop  of  London  was  perhaps  justified  in 
verifying  that  cynical  proverb  which  says  that  the  only  road 
a  Scottish  man  Avho  has  prospered  in*  England  never  takes 
is  thc  Great  Northern  road.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Bishop  Tait  should  retrace  his  successful  southern  journey. 
Besides,  he  is  very  AArell  placed  in  London.  He  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  work  of  London,  and  with  his  clergy  he  is  popular 
and  undoubtedly  useful.  And  perhaps  he  has  hardly  yet  earned, 
though  he  has  clone  enough  to  earn,  the  dignified  ease  of  Bishops- 
thorpe.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  same  good  sense,  and  the 
same  appreciation  of  what  the  Church  of  England  requires,  vrill 
rule  the  appointment  to  the  Northern  Primacy  which  has  so 
notably  been  shown  in  the  appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

ITE  arrangements  for  transporting  a  body  of  convicts  to 
Western  Australia  may  deserve  a  short  description,  particu¬ 
larly  as  one  very  notorious  offender  is  likely  in  due  time  to  receive 
the  same  attention  as  is  now  being  bestowed  on  humbler  criminals. 
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The  ship  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  taken  carried 
out  300  convicts.  By  way  of  guard,  she  had  on  hoard  50  old 
soldiers,  who,  having  been  discharged  with  pensions,  were  going- 
out  as  settlers  to  the  colony.  These  pensioners  would  earn  their 
passage  by  keeping  guard  over  the  convicts.  The  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  pensioners  who  accompanied  them  amounted  to  about 
60.  The  crew  numbered  44.  The  ship  carried  arms,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  case  of  emergency  in  the  hands  of  the  crew,  and  of 
course  the  soldiers  bore  the  usual  weapons.  Thus,  if  an  outbreak 
should  occur,  arms  and  some  degree  of  discipline  would  be 
opposed  to  threefold  odds  of  numbers.  We  say  some  degree 
of  discipline;  because,  although  more  than  half  of  the  armed 
men  would  be  veterans,  obedience  is  of  little  value  unless 
there  be  some  efficient  person  to  obey.  It  might  have  been 
expected  by  a  stranger  to  these  arrangements  that  an  officer  of 
some  military  experience  would  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  convict-guard.  But  the  usual  practice  is  to  deliver  the  party 
of  convicts  who  are  about  to  emigrate  for  their  country’s  good  to  a 
naval  surgeon,  and  to  give  him  supreme  authority  in  the  ship. 
The  practice  has  been  tested  by  experience,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  work  tolerably  well.  The  old  way  of  remunerating  the  surgeon 
was  to  allow  him  head-money  on  each  convict  landed  in  the 
colony.  It  was  presumed  that  the  doctor’s  interest  in  keeping  his 
charges  alive  and  well  would  be  enhanced  by  making  his  pocket 
sympathize  with  the  promptings  of  humanity  and  professional 
honour.  Afterwards  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  as  it  fairly 
might,  that  a  naval  surgeon  might  be  trusted  to  do  his  best  for 
those  under  his  charge  even  without  the  stimulus  of  a  contingent 
twenty  shillings  per  head.  This  testimony  of  the  confidence 
of  the  authorities  in  the  zeal  of  naval  surgeons,  although 
doubtless  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  that  body,  has  not 
produced  any  tangible  advantage,  but  rather  the  other  way;  for 
the  naval  surgeon  now  gets  a  lump  sum,  which  his  employers  pay 
him  the  compliment  of  believing  that  he  will  earn,  but  which  is 
much  less  than  the  total  amount  of  the  old  head-money.  In  the 
present  instance  the  payment  was  to  be  100/.  in  addition  to  full 
pay  and  a  free  passage  back  to  England.  The  hire  of  the 
transport-ship  at  2I.  17s.  6 d.  per  ton  on  939  tons,  would  amount 
to  about  2,700 1.,  or  9 1.  for  each  convict.  To  this  sum  must  be 
added  the  doctor’s  pay  and  the  cost  of  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  con¬ 
victs  and  their  guard.  The  position  of  the  doctor,  as  head  over 
everything  on  board  the  ship,  is  capable  of  leading,  at  least  in  theory, 
to  rather  strange  consequences.  If  the  convicts  were  to  mutiny, 
he  must  direct  and  lead  the  armed  force  against  them,  and 
when  the  mutiny  was  quelled,  he  would  set  to  work  to  dress 
the  wounds  which  he  had  caused  to  be  inflicted.  Another 
and  more  probable  supposition  is  that  of  the  doctor  ordering 
corporal  punishment,  and  also  regulating  its  application.  He 
would  give  the  signal  to  lay  on,  and  he  also  would  cry,  “  Hold — 
enough.”  Besides  all  these  functions,  that  of  chaplain  also 
belongs,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  doctor.  There  is  a  religious 
instructor  on  board  the  ship ;  but  he,  like  everybody  else,  is  under 
one  supreme  authority.  Just  as  the  doctor  might  order  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  shorten  sail,  so  he  might  order  the  religious  instructor  to 
abridge  or  modify  his  expositions.  To  act  as  sailing  and  fighting- 
captain,  to  control  diet,  discipline,  and  instruction,  to  listen  to 
everybody’s  complaints,  and  to  supply  physic  for  all  maladies  out 
of  a  very  limited  stock  of  drugs  —  the  man  who  can  do  all  these 
things  tolerably  well  is  surely  cheap  to  the  country  at  10 ol. 

It  is  natural  to  consider  what  are  the  risks  of  a  three  months’ 
voyage  in  a  ship  crowded  with  such  an  assemblage  as  has  been 
enumerated.  The  risk  of  deliberate  mutiny  is  probably  small,  for 
the  convicts  must  be  very  senseless  not  to  see  that  their  fairest 
chance  of  improving  their  position  lies  in  making  the  best  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  new  world  to  which  they  are  going  is 
likely  to  open  to  them  if  they  are  well  conducted  and  industrious. 
The  risk  of  sudden  and  aimless  violence  exists  afloat  just  as  it  does 
ashore.  If  a  convict  is  determined  to  have  a  warder’s  life,  and  is 
reckless  of  consequences  to  himself,  he  can  probably  succeed  in 
taking  it.  It  happens  every  now  and  then  at  Portland,  and  other 
places  where  convicts  are  employed  at  home,  that  the  implements 
of  labour  or  articles  of  furniture  in  the  cells  are  used  to  maim  or 
kill  the  immediate  agents  of  the  State’s  justice.  But  that 
risk  is  inseparable  from  the  duty  of  watching  lawless  men 
who  have  their  limbs  at  liberty,  and  what  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  weapons  near  them.  On  the  whole,  the  self-interest 
of  the  convicts  is  the  best  security  for  their  good  behaviour 
everywhere^  If  they  mutinied  successfully  on  board  ship, 
and  killed  or  made  prisoners  of  their  military  gaolers,  they  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  liberty  when  they  had  it.  The  ocean 
is  now  too  well  known  and  too  much  traversed  for  concealment  of 
the  ship  and  its  crew  of  murderers  to  be  long  possible.  The  very 
best  that  they  could  hope  would  be  to  reach  some  port  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  might  be  thought  by  the  authorities  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  expend  the  lives  of  three  hundred  ruffians  upon 
some  of  the  exigencies  of  war  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  wasted 
on  an  English  gallows.  Even  modern  novels  scarcely  venture  to 
imagine  remote  islands  where  pirates  and  desperadoes  may  lurk 
secure  from  English  vengeance,  and  certainly  such  localities  do 
not  exist  in  fact.  The  cruise  of  a  transport  ship,  manned  by 
convicts  who  had  overpowered  and  murdered  those  in  charge  of 
them,  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  disastrous  close.  If  any  well- 
planned  attempt  at  mutiny  were  made,  the  pensioners  would  no 
doubt  resist  it  with  the  coolness  and  resolution  of  veterans ;  but 
still  they  would  undoubtedly  do  better  if  they  had  over  them  an 
officer  in  whom  they  could  thoroughly  confide.  There  is,  indeed, 


one  condition  under  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  pen¬ 
sioners  generally  would  be  effective,  although  some  of  them  might 
be  — we  mean  the  condition  of  a  landsman  when  he  first  begins  to 
feel  the  motion  of  the  sea.  But  among  fifty  old  soldiers  there 
would  be  some  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  more  than  once  before, 
and  perhaps  a  few  who  knew  a  seaman’s  duty  almost  as  well  as 
they  did  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  convicts  would  be 
brought  by  sea-sickness  quite  as  low  as  the  majority  of  the  troops. 
A  contest  in  a  ship  so  closely  packed,  and  with  women  and 
children  within  range  of  missiles  directed  against  men,  would  be 
very  terrible,  but  is  very  unlikely  to  occur. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  convicts  is  creditable  to  the  system 
under  which  they  have  passed  the  period  preparatory  to  their 
embarkation.  At  Portland,  whence  part  of  them  were  taken,  they 
inhale  the  purest  breezes  of  the  sea,  they  are  well  fed,  and  they 
labour  moderately  in  the  stone  quarries  and  upon  the  works  of  the 
new  fort.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  mode  of  life  better  con¬ 
trived  to  restore  and  invigorate  a  constitution  wasted  by  the  dis¬ 
sipation  which  usually  accompanies  a  career  of  crime.  On  getting- 
on  board  ship,  these  convicts  complained  of  the  reduced  scale  of 
diet  on  which  they  were  placed.  But  the  food  which  was  neces¬ 
sary,  if  they  were  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work,  would  be  excessive 
where  there  could  be  no  work  to  do.  As  soon  as  they  get  to 
sea,  full  meals,  or  any  meals  at  all,  would  be,  to  many  of  them, 
the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted ;  and,  after  a  few 
days,  their  returning  appetites  would  find  the  meals  provided  for 
them  sufficient.  The  state  of  that  ship  during  her  first  week  at 
sea,  or  of  any  ship  equally  crowded  with  unseasoned  passengers, 
may  be  imagined  without  particular  description.  The  sleeping- 
accommodation  for  the  convicts  is  necessarily  very  confined.  The 
same  boards  which  furnish  tables  and  benches  by  day  are  arranged 
to  form  berths  at  night.  At  these  tables  many  convicts  were 
writing  their  last  letters  to  their  friends,  and  some  of  them  could 
write  so  well  as  to  make  the  task  of  reading  the  letters,  before 
allowing  them  to  go,  an  easy  one.  Two  convicts  were  playing'  at 
draughts,  with  a  rudely-constructed  board  and  men.  By  day  part 
of  them  are  sent  on  deck,  and  part  kept  below,  in  turn,  so  as  to 
give  to  all  equal  benefit  of  space  and  air.  At  night,  or  in  bad 
weather,  all  must  be  confined  below.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  more  disagreeable  than  to  be  locked  up  with 
them.  As  they  stand  or  sit  close  together  on  deck,  they  present,  at 
a  little  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  dirty  yellow.  The 
prevailing-  colour  of  their  clothes  prepares  the  visitor  to  behold 
sallow,  unhealthy  countenances,  but  closer  inspection  discerns  a 
large  proportion  of  health  and  strength.  Those  who  know  any 
handicraft  are  likely  to  find  employment  at  it  in  the  colony,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  establishments  at  home.  •  There  are  many 
such  at  Portland,  whose  position,  if  they  behave  well,  is  preferable 
to  that  of  others  who  have  been  higher  or  lower  in  the  social  scale. 
A  carpenter  or  a  smith  may  work  at  his  own  trade,  and  earn  money 
at  it.  But  a  field  labourer,  or  a  regular  town-thief,  or  a  late 
member  for  a  metropolitan  borough,  would  probably  be  employed  in 
“  jumping  ’’—that  is,  detaching  blocks  of  stone  by  a  bar  moved 
by  the  weight  of  men  standing  on  it.  It  is  true  that  at  Portland 
a  convict  of  liberal  education  might  be  found  useful  in  ruling- 
forms  of  returns,  and  in  other  duties  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
a  merchant’s  clerk  ;  and,  even  in  Western  Australia,  a  good  pen¬ 
man  would  perhaps  be  a  more  profitable  commodity  in-doors  than 
in  the  field.  A  late  inmate  of  the  Portland  prison  must  have 
been  a  handy  man,  seeing  that  he  had  been  both  tailor  and  sailor 
before  he  came  there.  The  country  has  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  this  accomplished  prisoner  by  an  escape,  which  was  very 
ingeniously  contrived  and  executed.  Being  a  Belgian,  this  man 
preferred  the  reasonable  request  to  be  allowed  to  use  his  own 
Bible,  which,  being  in  his  own  language,  he  could  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  cover  of  this  Bible 
was  concealed  a  file,  which  assisted  in  his  escape.  An¬ 
other  conjecture  is,  that  the  artifice  of  making-  up  a 
figure  to  represent  himself  in  bed  was  suggested  to  this  convict 
by  his  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume.  At  any  rate,  the  artifice  was 
successfully  practised.  The  prisoner  escaped,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  got  on  board  a  vessel  which  carried  him  to  his  own  country. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  month  of  the  convict’s  life  at 
Portland  would  agree  wonderfully  with  many  persons  whom 
neither  the  authority  of  their  doctors  nor  the  force  of  their  own 
wills  can  compel  to  submit  to  the  strict  regimen  which  alone  is 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  perfect  health.  In  summer  time,  the 
convict  rises  and  goes  to  bed  when  daylight  begins  and  ends.  A 
few  minutes’  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  establishment  commences 
and  finishes  his  labours.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  pro¬ 
bably  do  not  go  to  church  at  all  on  week  days,  or  perhaps  they  go 
once  and  have  to  stay  an  hour  or  more.  The  convicts’  chapel  is 
used  at  other  times  of  the  day  for  a  school,  at  which  each  prisoner 
attends  half  a  day  in  the  week.  Here  may  be  seen  some  prisoners 
learning  to  read  and  write.  Others  receive  more  advanced  in- 
struction,  and  some  are  occupied  in  bookbinding  and  other  duties 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  prisoners’  library.  After 
the  short  chapel  service  comes  breakfast,  and  then  the  majority 
are  marched  off  to  the  quarries,  while  some  are  employed  in 
cleaning,  or  as  assistants  in  the  bakehouse,  the  laundry,  or  the 
kitchen.  All  those  who  know  useful  trades  and  who  behave  well  are 
employed  at  them,  so  as  to  make  the  establishment  as  far  as  possible 
self-supporting.  An  hour-and-half  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
occupied  in  giving  dinner  to  the  prisoners  and  to  those  in  charge  of 
them.  About  six  o’clock  their  work  is  done,  and  supper  and  a 
short  religious  service  end  the  day.  In  winter,  the  hours  of 
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out-door  labour  are  necessarily  shorter,  and  the  time  spent  in-doors  i 
may  be  partly  employed  in  reading,  if  desired.  'Without  going  into 
detail  about  quantity  or  quality  of  provisions,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  j 
that  any  one  who  had  to  choose  between  the  diet  of  a  convict  and 
that  of  a  sailor,  even  of  a  ship-of-war  in  harbour,  would  probably 
prefer  the  former  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  does  not  include 
grog.  The  warders  of  the  prison  might  well  say,  with  something 
of  professional  pride,  that  their  late  charges  who  had  embarked  for 
Australia  would  miss  the  comforts  of  Portland  when  they  got  out 
to  sea.  They  were  marched  from  the  prison  in  hand-cuffs  down  the 
incline  by  which  the  stone  descends  from  the  quarries  to  form  the 
Breakwater.  As  they  stood  crowded  together  on  the  quay, 
waiting  for  the  steamboat  which  was  to  carry  them  on  board  ship, 
some  scowled,  some  looked  jaunty  and  defiant,  others  bid  farewell 
to  their  keepers  as  if  they  were  not  insensible  of  the  kindness  they 
had  received.  As  the  steamboat  crossed  the  harbour,  the  convicts 
cheered — some  perhaps  in  hope,  and  some  to  conceal  despondency. 
They  went  to  a  country  where  much  will  be  forgiven  to  men  who 
are  faithful  and  industrious.  There  is  a  prospect,  not  very  definite, 
but  still  a  prospect,  of  better  days  for  those  who  may  deserve  in¬ 
dulgence.  Even  to  the  convict  on  board  a  transport-ship  those 
words  which  have  given  comfort  to  many  a  sorrowing  emigrant 
are  not  inapplicable ;  for  even  the  convict  may  learn  that  there  is 
wealth  in  honest  labour,  and  may  hope  to  find  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  a  new  and  happy  land. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  AND  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION. 

HE  West  of  England  is  certainly  getting  famous.  The 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  is  generally  thought  to  be  one  of 
.the  quietest  and  best-governed  in  England,  reposing  pretty  much  in 
the  condition  of  those  happy  nations  which  have  no  history.  It  is 
perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that  it  has  lately  been  subjected  to 
two  great  spiritual  invasions.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  enlightening- 
the  darkness  of  Cheddar  Cliffs,  and  the  Times  itself  has  contrived 
to  penetrate,  in  some  form  or  other,  into  the  Chapter-house  of 
Wells.  It  is  perhaps  only  due  to  the  political  dreariness  of 
autumn  that  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Wells  Diocesan  Societies 
has  been  chronicled  at  large  in  the  columns  of  the  great  journal, 
and  that  the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  has  earned  the  honour 
of  a  castigation  in  its  leading  article.  In  itself,  the  meeting  in 
Wells  Chapter-house  might  have  seemed  as  little  worthy  of 
attracting  the  world’s  attention  as  the  fact  that  a  certain  clergy¬ 
man,  who  was  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  poorest  in  the  diocese, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  certain  stall  in  Salisbury  Chapter-house. 
Luckily  for  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  S.  G.  O.  does  not  live 
in  it ;  or  rather,  luckily  for  S.  G.  0.,  he  does  not  live  in  a  diocese 
where  he  would  find  so  very  little  to  talk  about.  Some  kindred 
spirit,  however,  has  somehow  intruded  itself  among  the  peaceful 
men  of  Somerset,  and  has  sent  up  to  the  Times  something  which 
professes  to  be  their  picture,  but  which  is  in  reality  photographed 
from  himself.  The  Times  draws  an  amusing  picture  of  a  posse 
comitatus,  “  quarrelsome,  violent,  and  rapacious,  even  as  those 
Americans  are,”  led  on  by  a  High  Sheriff  of  kindred  disposition, 
and  fittingly  rebuked  by  the  “good  sense,  urbanity,  and  knowledge  ” 
of  their  Bishop.  One  would  have  thought  that  such  a  picture  was 
written  by  one  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  spiritual  power.  The 
picture  is  throughout  one  of  the  guilty  local  Theodosius  falling  down 
at  the  paternal  feet  of  the  local  Ambrose.  The  scene  is  well  drawn 
— the  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  purely  imaginary.  The 
Times,  no  doubt,  thought  that,  in  describing  the  doings  of  so  distant 
a  county,  some  little  play  of  fancy  was  safe,  if  not  allowable ;  and 
it  has  accordingly  given  us  a  Bishop,  a  High  Sheriff,  and  a  body  of 
clergy  and  laity,  all  described  solely  from  its  own  internal  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  Times  labours  also  under  one  of  its  old  geogra¬ 
phical  confusions.  As,'  some  time  back,  it  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  the  difference  between  the  cities  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  so  it  now  seems  unable  to  understand  the  difference 
between  the  common  Bishop  of  those  two  cities  and  the  Bishop  of 
the  two  quite  distinct  cities  of  Bath  and  Wells.  We  once  saw  a 
photograph  representing  a  Right  Reverend  person,  who  was 
labelled  by  the  unusual  title  of  “  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Wells.” 
The  Times  seems  to  be  in  much  the  same  state  of  mind.  We  must 
explain,  for  the  benefit  of  Printing  House  Square,  that  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  form  one  diocese,  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  that  Bath  and  Wells  form  another  diocese,  which 
is  presided  over  by  Lord  Auckland.  We  must  explain  further, 
that  “  Lord  Auckland  ”  and  “  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ”  are 
different  names  for  the  same  person,  but  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  are  two  quite 
different  persons.  Both  Bishops  were  present  in  the  Chapter- 
house,  and  both  spoke  in  the  course  of  the  meeting.  For  want  of 
attending  to  these  distinctions,  the  Times,  like  the  labeller  of  the 
photograph,  has  rolled  Lord  Auckland  and  Dr.  Thomson  together 
into  one  purely  imaginary  Bishop  of  its  own  creation. 

The  general  character  of  the  article  speaks  for  itself.  Its  style 
is  the  usual  style  of  low  sneering,  its  tone  is  unfair  and  uncha¬ 
ritable,  its  assertions  are  ignorant  and  inaccurate.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  the  wit  or  the  meaning  of  saying,  “  The  poor  Catechism, 
which  used  to  be  learned  so  reverentially,  and  said  so  timidly,  is 
flourished  as  if  it  were  a  soup-ticket.”  That  there  are  “  Church 
zealots”  at  Wells,  or  anywhere  else,  who  complain  that  “Church 
people  don’t  get  the  whole”  of  the  Education  Grant,  is  an  absurd 
fiction.  That  “  an  atmosphere  of  Dissent  envelopes  the  Western 
counties  and  Wales,”  is  true  as  regards  Wales,  but  utterly  untrue 
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as  regards  Somersetshire.  That  the  churches  of  Somersetshire 
are,  as  a  rule,  “cold  and  deserted,”  and  the  “occupants”  of 
Somersetshire  parsonages,  as  a  ride,  “rarely  seen,”  are  assertions 
as  utterly  groundless  as  the  rest.  We  have  so  often  dealt  with  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Revised  Code  and  the  Education  question 
generally,  that  we  need  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Times  on  that  head.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
persons  whom  the  Times  calls  “Church  zealots”  ask  for  simple 
equality  between  schools  of  different  religious  bodies — that  is,  for 
“  the  Denominational  principle.”  The  Times  charges.them  with  all 
manner  of  greediness  and  unfairness,  because  they  simply  want  to 
be  on  a  level  with  other  people.  For  this  they  are  called  “  stupid,” 
“ill-affected,”  and  “ungrateful.”  The  meaning  of  the  two  last 
epithets  we  do  not  understand.  Those  who  heard  Lord  Auckland, 
Sir  Arthur  Elton,  and  Mr.  Neville-Grenville  might,  perhaps, 
think  the  “  stupidity  ”  was  on  the  side  of  the  Times. 

But  now  for  the  meeting  itself,  which  the  Times  so  curiously 
mistakes  for  a  “Diocesan  Synod,”  and  for  the  ringleader  of  stupidity, 
disaffection,  and  ingratitude — the  High  Sherifl  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Neville-Grenville,  like  most  other  people,  has  no  love  for  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners,  whom  the  Times  kindly  takes  under  its. wing. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  expressed  his  dislike,  amid  the 
general  approbation  of  his  hearers.  And  there  certainly  are  some 
things  about  the  Commission  which  the  Times  may  perhaps  fully 
understand,  but  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  unlikely  to  seem 
odd  to  the  mind  of  a  straightforward  country  gentleman.  Mr. 
Neville-Grenville  sees  a  great  deal  of  money  go  out  of  Somerset¬ 
shire,  and  very  little  come  back  into  it.  He  sees  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  spend  a  far  greater  proportion  of  their  revenues  in 
managing  their  estates  than  is  the  wont  cf  himself  and  his  brother 
squires.  He  hears  odd  stories  about  salaried  Commissioners  who 
are  either  too  grand  or  too  ignorant  to  attend  to  business ;  he  hears 
of  minor  officials  decamping  to  America  with  large  sums ;  he  hears 
strange  tales  about  Bishops’  palaces  bought  at  an  enormous  cost,  and 
sold  again  for  very  little.  These  things  may  possibly  be  intel¬ 
ligible  in  Printing  House  Square,  but  they  are,  at  any  rate, 
puzzling  in  Somersetshire.  A  plain  man  may  be  excused  for 
asking,  What  is  become  of  our  fifty  Prebends,  of  the  separate 
estates  of  our  Dean,  our  Precentor,  and  the  rest  of  them  P  Do  the 
tithes  and  rents  that  we  pay  to  these  Commissioners  really  go  to 
endow  poor  churches  at  Manchester,  or  are  they  swallowed  up  in 
salaries,  lawyers’  bills,  and  bad  bargains  about  parks  for  Bishops  P 
And  we  beg  to  say,  with  all  deference  to  the  Times ,  that  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Somerset  lias  had  no  answer  to  his  very  natural 
question.  The  Times  most  ingeniously  puts  what  it  thinks 
a  triumphant  reply  into  the  mouth  of  “  the  Bishop,”  “  the 
Lord  Bishop  ”  —  evidently  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  presumptuous  High  Sheriff,  the  champion  of  stupidity, 
disaffection,  and  ingratitude,  received  a  severe  rebuke  from 
his  own  Bishop.  A  rebuke  from  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
whose  “  good  sense,  urbanity,  and  knowledge  ”  the  Times  does 
not  exaggerate,  would  be  felt  as  something  serious  either  by  Mr. 
Neville-Grenville  or  by  any  other  man  in  the  diocese.  But  that 
Mr.  Neville-Grenville  came  in  for  anything  of  the  kind  is  a 
pleasant  little  romance  of  the  Times.  The  Times  carefully  con¬ 
founds  the  two  Bishops.  The  High  Sheriff,  not  being  an  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioner  or  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seems  to 
have  erred  a  little  in  his  figures.  His  own  Bishop,  Lord  Auckland, 
corrected  the  error  of  detail.  But  the  “  reply  ”  with  which  the 
Times  seems  so  delighted  did  not  come  from  Lord  Auckland, 
but  from  Bishop  Thomson.  It  had,  therefore,  no  official  weight 
whatever.  Some  people  may  think  that  a  stranger  Bishop  might 
well  have  left  the  task  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  his  superior 
in  years,  rank,  and  official  experience.  But  we  may  allow  some¬ 
thing  for  the  fire  newly  kindled  in  a  prelate  -whose  honours, 
whether  as  Bishop  or  as  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  are  not  yet 
a  year  old.-  Bishop  Thomson,  evidently  with  great  relish,  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  demolishing  the  High  Sheriff’  and  defending  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  And  on  one  matter  he  did  throw  a 
little  light  —  on  a  matter  so  mysterious  that  no  one  who  is  not 
himself  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  can  expect  to  understand 
it.  It  seems  that  Bishops  and  Chapters  are  surrendering  their 
lands  at  a  great  rate  to  the  Commissioners,  and  receiving  back 
other  lands  instead.  A  plain  man,  even  a  West-Saxon  High 
Sheriff,  may  be  pardoned  for  asking  whether  any  object  can  be 
served  by  this  process,  except  to  pay  largo  sums  into  lawyers’ 
pockets.  And  even  Bishop  Thomson  did  not  attempt  to  explain 
why  it  was  done.  He  only  said  that  it  was  done,  and  that  the 
lands  so  surrendered  were  distinct  from  the  other  revenues  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  were  not  available  for  local  purposes.  Mr. 
Neville-Grenville  may  possibly,  and  Ave  think  pardonably,  have 
confounded  the  tAvo  funds ;  but  he  still  has  got  no  answer  to  the 
main  question  —  Avhat  really  becomes  of  the  old  incomes  of  those 
members  of  the  Church  of  Wells  and  of  other  churches  who  are 
now  discharging  gratuitous  duties  ? 

The  Times'  own  view  about  the  matter  is  not  very  clear.  When 
Ave  hear  that  “  spiritual  destitution  is  reduced  to  pecuniary  esti¬ 
mates,  and  the  Catechism  is  worked  with  productive  industry,” 
we  somehoAV  feel  as  if  we  Avere  listening  to  Napoleon  III.  When 
AAre  hear  that  “the  belligerents”  seek  to  “exclude  the  foe  from  a 
share  of”  the  grant,  we  knoAV  very  well  Avhat  we  are  listening  to. 
When  we  hear  about  “  the  Middle  Level  Drain  ”  and  about  “  the 
British  Treasury  flowing  at  high  tide,”  we  are  again  reminded  of 
Curran’s  saying  about  sense  and  metaphor.  When  a  meeting  whose 
chief  speakers  are  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  “burly  clerical  agitators,”  we  can  simply  laugh.  When 
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we  hear  that  the  meeting  in  Wells  Chapter-house  is  as  “ill- 
affected  and  ungrateful  as  an  evening  at  the  Dublin  Rotunda/’ 
we  can  only  assure  the  limes  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Wessex 
who  seeks  either  the  repeal  of  the  Union  or  the  restoration 
of  the  Heptarchy.  These  are  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  which  we  are 
used.  But  the  views  of  the  Times  as  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
mission  are  something  very  mysterious.  “  Some  of  the  disappointed 
expectants”  received,  from  “the  Bishop,”  “the  most  excellent 
reasons  why  they  got  nothing.”  Yet  “  no  explanation  will  satisfy  ” 
certain  parishes,  which  parishes  seem  to  he  the  same  as  “  the  dis¬ 
appointed  expectants.”  “The  measure  is  for  the  benefit  of 
populous  and  ill-endowed  parishes ;  ”  “  the  legislation  is  for  the 
Church;”  the  Church  is  “ungrateful”  and  “disaffected”  if  it 
does  not  appreciate  it.  Yet  the  system  is  one  which  “  damps  the 
generosity  of  Church  people ;  ”  “  many  and  many  a  parish  suffers 
rather  than  gains  by  it.”  It  is  “no  wonder,  then,  if  the 
Diocesan  Synod  (!)  at  Wells  join  in  a  groan  at  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commission.”  Yet,  in  the  very  same  breath,  the 
Times  “  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  whole  display  is 
rather  unseemly.”  After  “ service  in  the  nave”  —  we  know  not 
the  special  virtue  of  the  nave,  in  this  respect,  above  the  choir  — 
“  something  better,”  “  more  edifying,  is  to  be  expected.”  The 
Times  is  shocked  at  “pecuniary  remonstrances” — whatever 
those  may  be  —  after  a  “service  in  the  nave,”  and  thinks  that 
the  whole  thing  has  an  “evil  odour  of  Mammon.”  As  we 
have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Neville-Grenville  aspires  to  be  a 
salaried  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  we  really  do  not  know 
what  this  means.  Further,  Dissenters,  we  are  told,  “manage  to 
observe  the  decencies  of  a  spiritual  work,  even  while  they  are 
pushing  their  national  claims.”  For  “national,”  we  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  read  “  rational,”  which  makes,  though  not  very  good 
sense,  yet  a  trifle  better  than  the  other ;  but  what  the  “  decencies 
of  a  spiritual  work  ”  are,  and  whether  the  late  Bicentenary  talk  is  a 
specimen  of  them,  is  left  quite  in  the  dark.  Finally,  all  Church 
zealots,  burly  clerical  agitators,  &c.,  are  warned,  that  if  they  do 
not  behave  better,  the  Times  will  cease  to  report  their  meetings. 
“  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  that  we  report  these  affairs ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  Church  will  soon  require  us  to  pass  them  by  in 
silence.”  We  really  hope  the  Times  will  reconsider  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  We  should  be  quite  sorry  to  lose  our  chance  of  such  a 
yearly  article  as  the  present  one.  Possibly  the  gentlemen  attacked 
may  have  the  same  feeling ;  at  least,  we  cannot  fancy  that  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Somerset  will  at  all  sink  in  his  own  estimation, 
or  in  that  of  anybody  else,  on  account  of  this  attack  upon  him  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times. 


PROVINCIAL  AMUSEMENTS. 

inS  present  season  of  the  year  is  a  time  of  great  anxiety  to 
managers  of  mechanics’  institutes  and  proprietors  of  theatres 
in  the  country.  The  long  evenings  are  near  at  hand,  and  there  is 
some  chance  of  drawing  a  few  hundreds  of  persons  to  the  Town 
Hall  or  the  Theatre  Royal,  if  an  attractive  entertainment  can  in 
any  way  be  hit  upon.  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  enticements.  With  Mrs.  Crummies, 
Master  Crummies,  Master  Peter  Crummies,  and  the  Infant 
Phenomenon,  there  was  little  fear  of  his  running  short  of  a 
“taking”  -performer.  But  few  managers  are  thus  fortunately 
situated ;  and  although  people  are  often  willing  enough  to  be 
amused  for  a  couple  of  hours,  it  is  difficult  to  allure  them  in  any 
numbers  to  the  shabby  Assembly  Rooms  of  a  country  town. 
Those  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  surrounded  with  a  large 
household  can  generally  find  occupation  within  their  own  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  the  squire  himself  can  rarely  be  persuaded  more  than 
once  in  the  season  to  “confer  the  distinguished  honour  of  his 
patronage  ”  on  a  local  entertainment.  The  man,  however,  who 
is  obliged  to  pass  the  best  part  of  his  time  in  his  own  society  is 
sometimes  likely  to  be  driven  hard  for  diversion,  unless  he  is  one 
of  those  particularly  good  persons  who  find  in  their  own  reflec¬ 
tions  a  perennial  spring  ot  comfort  and  joy.  Unfortunately,  not 
every  one  possesses  a  mind  so  rich  in  profitable  thoughts. '  The 
past  cannot  always  be  dug  up  and  explored  with  complacency. 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  to  a  lonely  man  the  winds  and  rains  of 
winter  may  suggest  retrospections  which  are  not  wholly  cheering, 
and  awaken  memories  which  he  would  fain  let  sleep  on.  In 
the  long  hours  of  a  winter’s  night,  the  voices  that  are  for  ever 
silenced  and  the  eyes  that  can  smile  upon  us  no  more  will  some¬ 
times  recur,  not  indeed  with  the  charm  of  old,  but  with  a  pathos 
which  time  and  change  cannot  completely  destroy.  At  such 
periods  the  solitary  may  be  excused  if  they  seek  the  amusement 
abroad  which  they  are  unable  to  find  by  their  own  hearths. 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  curious  than  a  course  of  provincial 
entertainments.  Those  who  get  them  up  manifestly  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  their  supporters.  In 
the  first  place,  anybody  is  considered  to  be  clever  enough  to  amuse 
a  country  audience.  An  opera  company,  composed  of  singers  who 
would  be  ignominiously  hissed  off  a  London  stage,  is  thought  to 
be  a  great  treat  for  “provincials,”  and  it  is  not  even  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  the  usual  adjimcts  of  scenery  or  band.  A  drum, 
a  fiddle,  and  a  clarionet  are  enough  to  form  the  latter,  and 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  forest,  with  another  of  an  “  interior,”  pass 
muster  for  the  former.  The  theatre  is  generally  little  better  than 
a  bam,  not  at  all  waterproof,  pervaded  with  a  damp  and  musty 
odour,  and  exposed  to  a  constant  current  of  draughts.  Very 
likely  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  the  prima  donna  of  the  evening 
shivers  and  coughs  violently  in  the  midst  of  her  great  scena,  and 


the  tenor  comes  boldly  forward  with  a  thick  woollen  wrapper 
round  his  neck.  We  have  seen  a  Manrico  appear  in  a  common 
grey  overcoat,  and  excuse  himself  to  the  audience  for  the  oddity 
of  the  costume,  on  the  ground  of  the  dampness  of  the  building. 
Dramatic  companies  care  less  for  these  vicissitudes ;  and  if  they 
have  a  good  comic  man  among  their  number,  they  can  usually 
manage  to  pick  up  a  living,  such  as  it  is.  For  real  amusement, 
however,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  performances  of  strolling 
players.  Hamlet  in  a  booth,  played  to  an  audience  who  smoke 
short  pipes  at  pleasure  and  make  free  remarks  on  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  performers,  is  a  sight  worth  going  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  witness,  even  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  Macbeth  played  with  no  more  than  half  a 
dozen  performers — one  man  taking  several  parts.  The  man  who 
played  Macbeth  stopped  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  speeches  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  his  audience  in  a  pot  of  beer.  After  all, 
these  entertainments  are  often  of  greater  interest  than  those  of  a 
more  pretentious  class.  One  good  singer  or  actor  from  London 
cannot  make  amends  for  the  stupidity  and  coarseness  of  half  a 
dozen  “  screws.”  It  is  true  that  on  a  bitterly  cold  night  some  of 
the  strolling  players  may  get  very  drunk,  and  prop  themselves  up 
carefully  against  the  scene  as  they  repeat  their  parts,  while  the 
ladies  likewise  show  an  unsteadiness  of  gait  before  the  evening  is 
over ;  but  even  this  is  not  more  intolerable  than  the  “  eminent  tra¬ 
gedian  ”  of  whom  no  one  has  heard,  and  who  corrects  Shakspeare 
as  he  goes  on.  The  strolling  players  are  genuine  enough  —  the 
modern  Roscius  is  a  humbug  and  a  sham. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  wandering  lecturers  who  have  been 
more  successful  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  than  those  who 
take  mesmerism  for  their  theme.  They  rarely  stand  in  need  of 
confederates.  There  are  generally  plenty  of  boys  among  the 
audience  who  are  willing  to  sham  being  deaf,  or  rigid,  or  blind, 
for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  A  woman  whose  name  we  have 
tracked  through  almost  every  town  in  England  and  Wales  has  been 
extremely  lucky  as  a  mesmerist.  Some  man  gives  a  short  lecture 
on  the  subject,  and  the  lady  then  invites  anyone  of  her  audience 
to  be  operated  upon.  Boys  immediately  rush  to  the  platform  by 
scores ;  and  when  one  is  mesmerized,  and  told  that  he  is  a  barber, 
and  another  sits  down  to  be  shaved  with  a  mop  and  a  piece  of 
lath,  the  audience  is  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  really  “some 
truth  ”  in  mesmerism.  The  only  entertainment  that  approaches 
this  in  success  is  that  of  the  professor  of  magic.  The  old  tricks 
that  one  has  seen  time  out  of  mind  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again ;  and  the  provincial  folk  go  to  see  them  with  as  much  zest 
and  curiosity  as  ever.  But  sometimes  it  happens  that  there  is  a 
long  period  during  which  no  amusements  whatever  will  draw 
people  to  the  big  hall.  Everything  fails,  and  even  advertisements 
of  silver  teapots  and  gold  watches  to  be  given  away  do  not  rouse 
the  inhabitants  from  their  apathy.  The  diorama  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  vTith  the  twinkling  lights  before  the  shrine, 
is  pretty  certain  to  make  its  appearance  at  this  critical  jucture ;  but 
that  soon  passes  on  to  the  next  market-town.  Professors  of  magic, 
or  lecturers  on  slavery,  stay  a  few  nights,  and  then  flee,  early  in 
the  morning,  no  one  can  tell  whither,  leaving  a  few  debts  to 
tradesmen  as  memorials  behind  them.  This  apathy  of  the  public  i3 
simply  due  to  the  reaction  induced  by  a  long  series  of  impositions. 
Those  who  live  at  some  distance  from  towns  are  obliged,  of  course, 
to  be  thankful  for  anything ;  and  they  seldom  meet  each  other  in 
public  except  at  church  on  Sundays.  But  even  thickly  populated 
neighbourhoods  arc  badly  off  for  public  amusements.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  managed  to  while  away  the  tedious  evenings  when  books 
were  few  and  scarce  and  newspapers  were  unknown,  but  they 
must  have  gone  to  bed  very  early ;  while  the  labouring  classes 
amused  themselves  at  the  alehouse.  The  former  method  of 
killing  time  was  at  least  preferable  to  some  of  the  devices  now  in 
vogue  among  those  who  undertake  to  furnish  the  public  with 
amusement. 

As  a  rule,  Dissenters  are  les3  at  a  loss  for  amusement  in  the 
country  than  Churchmen.  There  is  usually  a  cheerful  tea- 
meeting  in  the  school-room  once  a  week,  and  it  is  hard  if  a 
missionary  who  has  been  out  among  the  savages  does  not  turn  up 
now  and  then  to  horrify  the  young  ladies  with  his  recollections  of 
heathen  exploits.  There  are,  we  believe,  a  few  retired  mission¬ 
aries  who  may  be  hired  out  for  the  evening,  like  a  piano,  so  strong 
is  the  popular  relish  for  stories  of  scalp-hunting  and  man-eating. 
These  gentlemen  are  paid  to  speak  a  couple  of  hours  to  an  audience 
who  have  just  been  drinking  watery  tea  to  excess  and  eating 
clammy  cake,  and  the  anecdotes  related  are  usually  much  more 
startling  and  wonderful  than  the  boldest  traveller  would  care  to 
put  into  print.  If  the  missionary  has  a  real  live  black  with  him, 
who  can  just  manage  to  describe  his  conversion  and  give  the 
audience  a  taste  of  his  past  life,  the  evening  is  sure  to  pass  off  with 
great  spirit.  The  pleasure  of  the  audience  is  much  enhanced  if  the 
black  will  acknowledge,  in  a  penitent  manner,  that  in  the  days  of 
his  sinful  state  he  has  partaken  of  a  slice  of  roasted  baby  or  grilled 
man,  and  that  very  likely  he  would  be  taking  similar  refreshment 
now  if  it  had  not  been  for  “  Massa,”  the  missionary.  In  very 
remote  districts  they  like  a  specimen  of  the  wanvhoop,  but  this 
little  addition  does  not  do  so  well  near  the  centres  of  civilization. 
The  narratives  of  “  native  cruelty  ”  are  the  safest  stock  in  trade. 
It  is  odd  enough  that  no  one  seems  to  doubt  these  stories,  or  to 
suspect  the  narrators  of  exaggeration.  Perhaps  much  tea-drinking 
tends  to  produce  a  very  credulous  spirit,  or  it  may  be  that  among  a 
certain  class  no  one  who  begins  a  speech  by  declaring  that  he  has 
been  “  a  worker  in  the  vineyard,”  and  uses  Scriptural  quotations 
freely,  is  suspected  of  being  capable  of  untruth.  In  some  parts  a 
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a  converted  ”  collier  is  found  almost  as  great  a  lion  as  one  of 
these  superannuated  missionaries;  hut  anyone  who  can  talk  the 
peculiar  language  which  is  used  at  Dissenters’  tea-meetings  is 
sure  of  a  patient  hearing. 

Less  exciting  than  these  gatherings,  and  perhaps  less  interest¬ 
ing  to  a  mere  observer,  arc  the  ordinary  amusements  provided  for 
the  subscribers  to  a  mechanics’  institute.  The  “  course  ”  opens 
with  an  address  from  the  President,  preceded,  of  course,  by  the 
inevitable  tea  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  Various 
speeches  are  made,  more  tea  is  drunk,  and  a  few  hours  of 
this  mild  dissipation  are  considered  to  open  the  winter  season 
successfully.  On  future  evenings  the  fare  provided  is  of  a  much 
harder  kind.  Some  fluent  fanatic  delivers,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  a  rhapsody  about  liberty,  or  a  professional  dealer  in  tittle- 
tattle  delights  the  company  with  a  budget  of  u  anecdotes  of  living 
writers  ”  —  the  anecdotes  being  specially  invented  by  the  lecturer 
for  the  benefit  of  “  provincials.”  A  fortnight  after  there  will 
be  a  concert  by  a  few  worn-out  singers,  and  then  there  will 
perhaps  be  a  reading  from  Dickens,  or  an  evening  with  Burns. 
This  is  the  kind  of  mental  provision  which  is  thought  to  be 
most  suitable  for  the  middle  and  working  classes.  Anything 
that  would  make  the  audience  merry  would  probably  scandalize 
the  chairman  —  the  only  stimulants  a  good  man  need  wish  for 
being  a  lecture  on  logic  and  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  perhaps  no  single  mistake  that  has  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  the  decay  of  mechanics’  institutes  than  the 
heavy,  monotonous,  wearisome  character  of  the  entertainments. 
The  lecturers  and  readers  who  find  employment  at  these  places 
would  not  in  themselves  draw  an  audience  of  fifty  persons.  They 
are  simply  bores  of  a  very  deep  dye.  Their  dismal  platitudes  and 
stale  jokes  are  only  calculated  to  send  people  home  perfectly 
miserable.  It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  to  get  up  an  entertainment  of 
a  first-class  character  when  the  distance  from  town  is  considerable. 
In  addition  to  the  fees  charged  by  the  performers,  there  would  be 
their  travelling  expenses  to  pay,  and  few  Town  Halls  or  Assembly 
Rooms  will  accommodate  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  render 
an  expensive  engagement  a  successful  one.  But  there  surely  must 
be  something  better  to  be  had  than  an  u  oration  ”  which  has  done 
duty  all  round  the  country  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Mr.  John  B.  Gough  nearly  wore  out  the  patience  of  even 
rabid  teetotallers  before  he  took  his  departure ;  but  he  was 
amusing,  compared  with  the  wretched,  empty  declaimers 
who  now  astonish  and  perplex  the  provincial  mind.  The  error 
appears  to  us  to  consist  in  not  making  local  talent  available  so 
much  as  might  be  done.  An  amateur  entertainment,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  is  usually  a  success ;  and  there  are  few  towns  in 
England  where  there  are  not  many  persons  ready  enough  to  assist, 
now  and  then,  in  arranging  a  concert  or  dramatic  performance. 
Maps  of  geological  strata,  and  a  snuffy  professor  behind  a  green- 
baize  table,  may  have  a  learned  and  respectable  sort  of  look  to  the 
outward  eye,  but  they  are  suggestive  of  a  terrible  mental  trial.  A 
little  less  “  information,”  and  a  little  more  amusement,  is  what 
many  a  man,  driven  to  seek  amusement  in  the  country,  must  have 
wished  for  very  earnestly.  A  lecture  on  astronomy  is  considered 
a  good  card  at  any  season  of  the  year;  but  lately  moral 
subjects  have  come  greatly  into  fashion,  and  the  middle 
classes  are  now  admonished,  by  way  of  amusement,  concerning 
early  rising,  saving  money,  the  right  employment  of  time, 
and  other  kindred  topics.  Not  one  of  the  lecturers  has  any¬ 
thing  to  say  that  has  not  occurred  to  all  of  his  hearers  who 
possess  a  grain  of  common  sense;  and  possibly  the  audience 
stand  far  less  in  need  of  being  talked  at  on  the  question  of  tem¬ 
perance,  for  example,  than  the  orator  himself.  Indeed,  all  local 
entertainments  are  more  or  less  stupid  and  dreary.  Managers  of 
places  of  amusement  in  London  know  their  business  better  than 
to  try  to  instruct  their  visitors.  Readings  and  lectures  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  attempted,  but  the  instances  of  success  are  very  rare. 
In  the  country  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  every  mountebank  who 
puts  up  at  the  principal  hotel  is  fit  to  instruct  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  in  their  moral,  religious,  and  social  duties. 


THE  TEMPORAL  POWER  TESTED  EY  CHURCH 
TRADITIONS. 

N  the  consideration  of  the  question  relating  to  the  present 
position  of  the  Papal  power,  an  inquiry  presents  itself,  which 
it  would  be  curious  and  not  altogether  unprofitable  to  pursue  — 
the  inquiry  how  far  that  position  is  consistent  with  principles 
which,  in  the  Roman  Church,  have  been  handed  down  among  the 
most  sacred  and  venerable  traditions  of  the  past.  In  those  tradi¬ 
tions  might  be  found  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  “  the  temporal  power,”  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
“  the  temporal  power  ”  a  system  under  which  the  Bishop  of  the 
city  of  Romo  is  to  be  master,  by  the  force  of  foreign  bayonets, 
over  citizens  who  detest  his  rule.  It  would  not  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  show  that  such  a  system  is  abhorrent  to  all  the  maxims 
which,  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  Roman  Church,  were  accepted 
as  unquestioned  truths.  The  very  authorities  which  are  referred 
to  in  support  of  the  civil  power  of  the  Pontiffs  supply  the  most 
conclusive  arguments  against  “  the  temporal  powder”  as  it  now 
exists.  The  severest  condemnation  of  the  Government  of  Pius  IX. 
might  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  influence  which  was  exercised 
by  Gregory  the  Great.  Tried  by  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
earlier  canons,  the  Pope  would  find  it  impossible  to  justify  his 
present  position  in  Rome,  or  to  defend  the  acts  by  which  it  is 
maintained.  From  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  might  be 
framed  the  most  severe  indictment  against  the  Christian  Bishop 


who,  to  preserve  a  temporal  sovereignty  over  his  unwilling  people, 
would  authorize  and  even  employ  a  soldiery  to  suppress  any  mani¬ 
festation  of  their  discontent  by  shedding  their  blood. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  question  is  not  whether,  abstractedly,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  should  possess  a  territory  within 
which  he  should  be  sovereign,  but  whether  it  is  right  that  the 
temporal  power  should  be  maintained  by  foreign  troops  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  now  is,  and  under  the  circumstances  which 
now  surround  it  ?  The  question  would  be  a  very  different  one  if 
the  Roman  people  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  their 
Bishop.  It  might  be  a  very  desirable  arrangement  if  the  citizens 
of  Rome  saw  in  the  Pontifical  Government  all  the  blessings  of  a 
beneficent  and  paternal  rule ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  Christendom  if  matters  were  in  such  a 
state  that  Romans  would  rally  round  the  Pope  51s  Englishmen 
would  round  the  Queen.  Europe  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if  the  temporal  power  were  maintained  by  the  same  means  by  which 
Gibbon  tells  us  it  was  originally  acquired — by  the  voluntary  defer¬ 
ence  of  the  people  to  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of  the  Popes.  Italy 
would  find  no  fault  with  it  if  she  saw  in  the  Popes  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  defenders  of  national  liberty  against  foreign 
oppression,  as  Italy  saw  in  the  Popes  of  the  eighth  and  even  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  allocutions  of  Pope  Pius  would,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  be  better  arguments  against  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
the  revolution  if  he  could  make  the  complaint  that  was  so  feelingly 
uttered  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great — that  the  constant  appeals  of 
the  people  to  him,  to  guide  them  in  their  distresses,  distracted  his 
attention  from  his  spiritual  duties.  There  is  on  record  an  “  allo¬ 
cution  ”  of  the  great  Pope,  in  which  he  laments  to  his  people  that 
the  occupation  of  his  time  by  their  appeals  had  obliged  him  to 
interrupt  his  lectures  on  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  and  he  almost 
reproachfully  tells  them  that  the  attention  which  their  entreaties 
compelled  him  to  give  to  their  secular  affairs  left  him  sometimes 
in  doubt  whether  he  was  filling  the  place  of  a  spiritual  pastor  or 
an  earthly  ruler :  —  “  Ita  ut  srepe  incertum  sit  utrum  pastoris  offi- 
cium  an  terreni  proceris  agat.” 

Whether  a  temporal  sovereignty,  accorded  by  the  good  will  and 
supported  by  the  affections  of  his  flock,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  true  character  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  is  not  the  question, 
which  Roman  Catholics  have  now  to  decide.  They  are  called 
on  to  say  whether  it  is  right  or  proper  that  a  Christian  Bishop 
should  force  himself,  as  their  temporal  ruler,  upon  his  reluctant  and 
indignant  people — whether  he  is  justified  in  maintaining  such  a 
rule  by  an  expedient  so  earthly  as  that  of  keeping  soldiers  to  ride 
down,  and  shoot  in  the  public  streets,  any  dissatisfied  members  of 
his  flock  ?  This  is  a  question  which  affects  all  Christendom,  but 
which  comes  home  more  peculiarly  to  Roman  Catholics.  For 
their  sakes,  we  confess,  we  would  wish  to  see  it  examined  by  a 
reference  to  those  ancient  maxims  and  traditions  the  authority  of 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  accept  as  divine. 

We  have  stated  our  belief  that,  of  such  a  sovereignty,  a  reference 
to  those  maxims  and  traditions  would  supply  the  most  decisive 
condemnation.  Such  a  reference  is  obviously  beyond  our  limits. 
Yet  many  of  the  topics  almost  immediately  suggest  themselves 
to  any  one  even  superficially  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Church.  The  horror  with  which  the  ancient  Church 
regarded  the  shedding  of  blood  by  a  priest  is  well  known. 
Priests  were  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties  from  taking 
a  part  in  any  judicial  proceeding  which  might  call  on  them  to  give 
sentence  affecting  life  or  limb.  It  is  said  to  be  in  conformity  to  these 
canons  that  our  Bishops  to  this  day  observe  the  custom  of  retiring 
from  the  House  of  Lords  in  every  criminal  trial.  The  rules  of  their 
order,  at  all  events,  supply  the  pretext  under  which,  in  with¬ 
drawing  from  all  criminal  trials,  the  prelates  gave  way  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  temporal  peers.  In  ancient  times  the  Church 
unquestionably  regarded  the  hand  that  was  stained  with 
human  blood  as  unfitted  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  God.  Her 
canons  contain  no  injunctions  more  solemn  than  those  in  which 
her  ministers  are  forbidden  to  implicate  themselves  in  the  spilling' 
of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men.  So  scrupulously  sensitive  upon 
this  point  was  the  conscience  or  the  superstition  of  the  early 
I  athers,  that  a  decree  is  on  record  in  which  one  of  the  Lateran 
Councils  interdicts  the  practice  of  surgery  to  priests.  The  hand 
that  ministered  in  the  mysteries  of  the  altar  was  not  to  be  polluted, 
even  for  the  purposes  of  a  cure.  The  prohibited  “ferrum  et  ignis” 
were  declared  to  include  not  only  “  the  fire  and  sword  ”  of  the 
warrior,  but  even  the  remedial  agencies  of  the  cautery  and  the 
knife.  We  can  well  understand  the  more  natural  jealousy 
which,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation,  commanded  the  priest 
to  avoid  even  the  remote  participation  in  blood-shedding  which 
the  pronouncing  of  a  capital  sentence  might  involve.  We  have 
never  seen  any  satisfactory  attempt  to  reconcile  these  prin¬ 
ciples  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  over  a  State  in  which 
capital  punishment  is  inflicted  in  his  name.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  a  comparatively  modem  practice.  Long  after  the 
Popes  had  acquired  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  Rome,  criminals 
were  executed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  not  of  the  Pope.  We 
presume  that  Roman  casuists  have  found  some  means  of  reconciling 
with  his  priestly  office  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in 
every  capital  case  within  the  Roman  States.  No  casuistry  caa 
possibly  reconcile  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  rules  the 
scandal  of  a  Christian  priest  giving  orders  to  his  troops  to 
shoot  down  the  people  who  refuse  to  submit  to  his  temporal 
dominion,  and  insisting  on  the  retention  of  a  sovereignty  which 
he  knows  can  only  be  upheld  by  such  means. 

The  student  of  history  who  remembers  that,  up  to  the  days  of 
Pope  C destine,  in  the  year  1 143,  the  supreme  Pontiff  was  elected 
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by  the  Roman  people,  may  possibly  find  it  very  hard  to  reconcile 
the  present  position  of  the  Papacy  with  the  character  claimed  by 
the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  a  long  line  of  Pontifi's  elected  by  the 
Roman  citizens  themselves.  Yet  the  election  of  the  Popes  by  the 
people  of  the  first  1 1  oo  years  of  the  Church  is  an  historical  fact 
admitted  by  every  Papal  historian.  The  attempts  at  usurpation,  by 
some  of  the  German  Emperors,  of  the  right  of  nomination,  formed 
no  real  exception  to  the  rule.  It  -would  furnish  a  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  present  position  of  the  Papacy  if,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  the  ancient  canons,  even  those  of  Gregory  VII.,  were  put 
in  force,  and  the  successor  of  Pius  IX.  were  nominated  at  an  election 
in  which  the  people  of  Rome  would,  at  all  events,  have  a  voice. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  relations  between  the  Italian  Episco¬ 
pate  and  the  Italian  people,  and  those  which  must  have  existed  in 
the  early  ages,  suggests  a  contrast  equally  strange.  The  ancient 
canons  are  full  of  provisions  most  carefully  framed  to  secure  the 
election  of  each  bishop  by  the  clergy  and  people  over  whom  he 
was  to  preside.  Even  in  the  decretals  of  Isidore,  a  letter  of 
Pope  Leo  is  quoted,  in  which  the  good  pontiff  takes  especial  care 
to  enjoin  that  no  bishop  should  be  consecrated  unless  he  was 
accepted  by  the  people.  His  reason  has  the  merit  of  common 
sense.  The  forcing  of  a  bishop  on  the  people  might  indispose 
them  to  religion  itself.  His  words  are,  une  plebs  invita  episcopum 
non  optatum  contemnant  awt  oderint,  et  Jiat  minus  religiosa  quam 
convcnit  cui  non  licuerit  habere  quern  velint .”  We  can  easily 
understand  with  what  feelings  the  writer  of  this  letter  would 
have  regarded  the  effects  upon  religion  of  a  policy  which  endea¬ 
vours  to  set  all  the  bishops  of  Italy  in  antagonism  to  the  people  — 
thus  incurring  the  very  mischief  which  Pope  Leo  pointed  out,  by 
making  them  hated  and  despised. 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  proofs  to  show  how  entirely  the  present 
position  of  the  Pontiff',  in  relation  both  to  the  Roman  citizens  and 
the  Italian  people,  is  opposed  to  all  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Church  of  the  ancient  times.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  possession  of  temporal  power,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  been  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
Christian  Bishop  by  many  in  all  ages,  whose  orthodoxy  has  never 
been  questioned.  Arnold  of  Brescia  has,  it  is  true,  been  stigma¬ 
tized  as  a  heretic,  but  a  general  council  pronounced  him  guilty 
only  of  schism,  when  he  preached  a  crusade  against  temporal 
power  in  the  hands  of  Churchmen.  Dante,  of  whom  Roman 
Catholic  divines  boast  as  “  the  most  Catholic  of  poets,”  employed 
some  of  the  most  divine  of  his  divine  verses  in  mourning  over  the 
ills  -which  Constantine’s  fatal  gift  of  earthly  wealth  and  power  had 
inflicted  on  the  Church.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
result  of  the  experiment  justifies  those  who  condemned  any 
attempt  to  place  temporal  power  in  ecclesiastical  hands.  But 
it  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  with  this  abstract  question  that 
Christendom  has  now  to  deal  —  we  are  concerned  with  a  tem¬ 
poral  power  which  can  only  be  maintained  against  the  will  of 
the  people  by  force.  We  desire  to  see  such  a  temporal  power 
tried  by  a  reference  to  the  admitted  traditions  and  principles  of  the 
Papacy  itself.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  few  hints  on  which 
we  have  ventured  will  suggest  to  any  one  to  undertake  the  task. 
It  is  one  that  would  perhaps  best  be  left  in  Roman  Catholic 
hands.  The  deeper  the  reverence  felt  for  ancient  principles,  the 
more  unqualified,  we  are  persuaded,  will  appear  the  condemnation 
of  that  system  which  is  now  known  as  the  temporal  power.  The 
more  devout  the  belief  of  the  inquirer  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
the  firmer  will  be  his  conviction  that  in  his  own  list  of  early  Popes, 
there  is  not  one,  from  St.  Peter  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who  would 
not  have  preferred  the  cross  of  martyrdom  to  ti  temporal 
sovereignty  which  was  to  be  upheld  by  military  violence  upon  the 
people  of  whom  God  had  appointed  him  the  pastor  and  the 
guide. 


MEDICINE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

THE  most  ancient,  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  necessary 
of  all  the  applied  sciences — that  which  seeks  to  restore  the 
human  body  from  disease  to  health — is  just  now  in  a  singular  con¬ 
dition.  Medicine  and  its  professors  have  long  held  sway  over  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  mankind.  The  science  officially  taught  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  lecture-rooms  has  over  and  over  again  been  forced  to 
alter  its  fundamental  principles  and  its  outward  practice  j  yet  one 
half  of  mankind  has  continued  to  look  up  with  unswerving  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  while  the  other  half  has 
been  ever  ready  to  run  after  the  new  sectaries  who  constantly 
arise  to  question  the  doctrine  of  the  schools,  and  to  propound 
some  new  remedy  for  human  suffering.  To  no  purpose  have  the 
orthodox  professors  exposed  the  manifest  shortcomings  of  their 
opponents.  Quackery  has  continued  to  thrive — being  commonly 
a  mere  impudent  speculation  upon  the  public  credulity,  some¬ 
times  a  sincere  and  ignorant  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  a  nos¬ 
trum,  and  now  and  then  the  partial  appreciation  of  some  truth 
neglected  or  overlooked  by  the  regular  practitioners. 

It  has  been  a  convenient  doctrine  to  set  down  the  success  of 
dissenting  medicine  to  the  general  want  of  scientific  instruction, 
and  to  an  ignorant  impatience  of  disease  among  the  unreasonable 
mass  of  mankind,  prompting  them  to  have  recourse  to  whatever 
irregular  short-cut  might  be  offered  for  escape  from  bodily  suf¬ 
fering.  But  in  this,  as  in  some  other  matters,  men  in  general 
are  not  such  fools  as  wise  professors  think  them.  Cold  water  and 
hot  air,  nay,  even  such  coarse  specifics  as  those  of  Morrison  and 
Holloway,  have  not  recruited  their  votaries  exclusively  amongst 
the  ignorant  and  the  credulous.  The  plain  truth  is  that  people  | 


have  followed  quacks  because  they  have  not  found  in  the  doctrines 
or  the  practice  of  the  regular  profession  reasonable  ground  for 
confidence.  Even  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  numerous 
revolutions  that  have  over  and  over  again  upset  the  prevailing- 
doctrines  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  and  remedial  action,  have 
seen  that  there  could  be  little  certainty  about  a  system  which 
changes  all  its  outward  practices  every  ten  or  twenty  years.  If 
bleeding,  calomel,  starving,  stimulants,  warm  rooms,  open  win¬ 
dows,  have  each  been  tried  in  turn — and,  as  it  seems,  without  any 
marked  advantage  one  over  the  other  in  effecting  cures  —  it  was 
not  surprising  that  sceptics  should  doubt  the  inspiration  of  the 
oracle  whose  utterances  were  found  to  be  so  changing.  Those 
who  examined  further,  and  discovered  that  the  doctrines  which 
were  successively  invoked  to  authorize  each  new  system  of  treat¬ 
ment  rested  on  arbitrary  assumptions,  not  demonstrated,  nor  for 
the  most  part  capable  of  demonstration,  began  to  suspect  that  the 
difference  between  regular  medicine  and  quackery  was  not  so  pro¬ 
found  as  they  had  been  used  to  believe.  Both  appeared  to  be  in 
the  dark  as  to  first  principles,  and  to  appeal  for  support  to  empiri¬ 
cal  evidence.  After  analysing  all  that  medical  science  could  say 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  disease,  the  only  reason  to  be 
given  why  you  should  swallow  a  given  drug  was  the  fact  that 
many  others  who  seemed  to  be  affected  in  a  way  similar  to  your¬ 
self  had  taken  the  same  drug,  and  had  survived  the  dose.  The 
doctor,  often  uncertain  of  the  nature  of  your  disease,  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it.  He  had  no  evidence  as  to  the  action 
of  his  drug,  or  even  whether  it  acted  at  all  upon  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  lastly  he  had  no  certainty  that  the  drug  would  affect 
you  in  the  same  manner  as  others  who  bad  taken  it.  The  very 
utmost  that  he  could  urge  was  a  belief,  more  or  less  probable,  that 
the  same  drug  had  been  serviceable  in  cases  presumed  to  be  simi¬ 
lar.  Was  there  any  essential  difference  between  his  process  of 
reasoning  and  that  of  the  honest  quack  who,  by  a  nearly  similar  pro¬ 
cess,  had  worked  himself  into  a  belief  in  the  virtues  of  a  specific  P 

The  doubts  which  have  been  gradually  spreading  amongst 
reasonable  men  as  to  the  trust  that  could  justly  be  put  in  medicine 
as  a  scientific  system  based  on  ascertained  truths,  have  of  late 
received  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  highest  authority. 
One  after  another,  a  succession  of  men  eminent  in  the  medical 
profession  have  declared  the  final  result  of  their  experience.  All 
unite  in  limiting  within  a  narrow  range  the  possible  utility  of  the 
physician’s  efforts.  With  but  a  small  number  of  special  exceptions, 
we  may  abandon  the  search  for  antidotes  to  cure  disease.  For  the 
chief— in  most  cases  the  sole — curative  agent,  modern  science  has 
no  better  name  than  that  given  by  the  simple  ignorance  of  antiquity. 
The  vis  medicatrix  natures  is  the  foimdation  of  the  therapeutic  art. 
Save  in  cases  of  malformation  or  organic  defect,  the  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  the  human  body  is  health.  Disease  implies  a  disturbance 
of  some  organ  from  its  normal  functions.  The  same  mysterious 
forces  that  maintain  the  vital  functions  in  play  tend  to  replace 
whatever  is  injured — to  restore  order  wherever  there  is  distur¬ 
bance.  If  science  should  hereafter  gain  further  insight  into  the 
causes  of  disturbance  and  the  process  of  restoration,  the  physician 
may  perchance  play  a  more  leading  and  influential  part.  As  it  is, 
he  fills  a  secondary  place ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  averting  fresh 
cause  of  mischief,  and  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  curative  process 
which  is  itself  beyond  his  control,  he  has  fully  performed  his  part. 

It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  the  education  which  puts  into 
a  man’s  hands  the  accumulated  results  of  the  experience  of  others 
— and  which,  if  it  does  no  more,  should  teach  him  how  short  a 
distance  his  own  knowledge  reaches — were  not  to  make  him  a 
safer  and  a  more  useful  adviser  than  the  pretender  who,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
administers  at  random  his  pill  or  potion  to  every  applicant.  If 
there  is  but  little  apparent  difference  between  many  regular 
practitioners  and  the  quacks  whom  they  denounce,  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  causes  which  combine  to  the  same 
end.  In  the  first  place,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  full  of 
difficulty.  Modern  science  has  done  something  to  aid  in  the 
diagnosis,  often  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  physician’s  task. 
Auscultation  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  have  substituted 
certainty  for  conjecture  in  many  cases.  But,  for  this  essential 
preliminary  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  matter  Avith  the  patient,  a 
combination  of  faculties  is  often  needed  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  in  the  schools.  The  power  may  be  developed  and 
improved  by  use,  and  corrected  by  careful  observation,  but  it  is 
born  with  certain  men,  and  it  is  not  to  be  gained  by  teaching  or 
study.  Then,  supposing  the  disease  to  be  ascertained,  it  constantly 
happens  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  that  can  with 
any  confidence  be  expected  to  shorten  or  reduce  the  intensity  of 
the  attack.  The  option  lies  between  a  system  of  slight  palliatives, 
almost  or  quite  inoperative,  and  the  application  of  stronger 
remedies  whose  action  is  uncertain.  Fortunately,  the  effects  of 
medicine  in  general  are  far  less  considerable  than  is  common^ 
supposed.  The  statistics  of  hospitals  in  which  the  most  different 
systems  of  treatment  have  been  adopted  do  not,  indeed,  prove 
that  all  the  systems  have  been  equally  good  or  bad ;  but  they  do 
show  that  in  many  diseases  there  is  no  knoAvm  system  of  treatment 
that  has  any  marked  advantage  over  others.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  for  one  case  in  which  the  medicine  administered  has 
been  of  real  use,  there  are  ten  where  the  patients  would  have 
thriven  as  well  or  better  Avithout  it. 

A  further  difficulty  in  medical  practice  has  been  less  noticed 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  All  that  is  known  of  the  effect  of  remedies 
is  the  general  or  average  result  of  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
I  which  they  have  been  applied.  But  no  two  men  are  exactly  alike 
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in  the  manner  of  action  of  their  various  organs.  When  the 
chemist  who  has  once  tried  an  experiment  brings  the  same  sub¬ 
stances  together  under  similar  conditions,  he  is  absolutely  certain 
that  they  will  act  on  each  other  as  they  did  before.  Not  so  is  it 
with  the  living  organism.  The  idiosyncracy  of  each  patient  is 
more  or  less  unknown  to  the  physician ;  and  till  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  he  can  have  no  certainty  as  to  the  result  of  his 
treatment.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  exceptional  cases  that  some¬ 
times  arise  present  apparent  rather  than  real  anomalies.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  laws  of  physics  have  been  suspended 
by  an  independent  disturbing  power  when  a  drug  produces  on  a 
particular  patient  an  unusual  elfect.  The  conditions  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  have  doubtless  been  changed  by  some  peculiarity  in  his 
organization,  which  the  present  means  of  science  are  powerless  to 
detect. 

The  main  cause  why  medicine  is  still  so  little  advanced  is  to  be 
found  in  the  backward  condition  of  the  science  on  which  it  mainly 
rests.  Physiology,  including  pathology — the  first  taking  cognizance 
of  all  the  vital  functions  of  organized  beings,  the  second  of  the 
disturbance  of  those  functions  by  disease — is  far  from  maintaining 
its  place  in  the  general  march  of  physical  science.  Some  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  advance  have,  however,  been  gained,  and  quite 
enough  is  firmly  established  to  make  the  science  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  If  the  study  were  more  generally  pursued, 
sounder  notions  of  the  conditions  of  health  and  disease  would 
prevail,  and  the  medical  profession,  while  abating  somewhat  of 
its  pretensions,  would  gain  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  reasonable 
and  well-informed.  When  physicians  no  longer  deem  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  affect  a  confidence  in  their  art  which  they  do  not 
really  feel — when  they  frankly  own,  as  the  best  amongst  them 
often  do,  that  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain,  or  the  case  one  in  which 
medicine  is  of  little  avail  —  the  judicious  portion  of  the  public 
will  discern  what  it  is  now  sometimes  difficult  to  trace — the  line  of 
separation  between  the  scientific  practitioner  and  the  ignorant  quack. 

Like  other  branches  of  natural  science,  physiology  cannot  be 
thoroughly  mastered  without  actual  observation  and  experiment. 
Facts  presented  to  the  eye  have  not  merely  the  advantage  of 
exciting  the  attention  more  vividly,  as  the  Iloratian  maxim  runs 
— they  are  also  retained  more  permanently,  and  are  more  sug¬ 
gestive,  than  mere  description,  however  vivid  and  accurate.  Yet 
it  is  quite  possible  to  gain  by  reading  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  physiological  inquiry,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  facts  on  which  the  more  important  conclusions  have 
been  founded.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  point  out  any  single 
work  which  completely  answers  the  purpose  of  the  general 
reader ;  but  there  is  one  which  does  so  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  which  is  not  yet  as  widely  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In 
his  Physiology  of  Common  Life,  published  a  year  or  two  ago, 
Mr.  Cf.  II.  Lewes  has  achieved  the  object  which  he  seems  to 
have  proposed  to  himself,  by  producing  a  work  which  is  at  once 
popular  and  scientific ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  has  in 
some  degree  diminished  the  utility  of  a  very  interesting  book  by 
making  it  at  the  same  time  controversial.  Thoroughly  versed  in 
his  subject,  and  well  skilled  in  the  literary  art,  Mr.  Lewes  has 
found  it  easy  to  convejr  accurate  knowledge  in  a  form  calculated 
to  excite  attention  and  interest.  The  least-informed  reader  finds 
it  easy  and  pleasant  to  accompany  him  so  long  as  he  travels  on 
the  beaten  track  of  generally-admitted  doctrine.  But  in  physio¬ 
logy  this  does  not  extend  very  far.  "VVe  soon  reach  the  limit 
where  the  way  becomes  uncertain,  and,  all  ignorant  as  we  are, 
we  find  that  our  guide  calls  upon  us  to  decide  between  himself 
and  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  science,  and  say  along 
which  of  two  or  three  different  paths  the  road  to  truth  may  be 
found.  By  extensive  knowledge  and  observation  Mr.  Lewes  has 
fully  proved  his  right  to  maintain  his  own  opinions  against  any 
authority  in  the  science,  however  weighty.  Ilis  reasoning  is 
always  acute,  though  sometimes  pressed  rather  farther  than  a 
cautious  logician  would  approve ;  and  in  regard  to  the  part  of  his 
book  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  the  greatest  amount  of  labour, 
there  is  much,  reason  to  believe  that  his  views  of  the  nature  ancl 
laws  of  nervous  action  will  be  admitted  as  substantially  correct. 
In  some  cases  where  Mr.  Lewes  calls  in  question  the  conclusions 
of  his  predecessors,  the  difference  between  his  conclusions  and 
theirs  seems  to  be  more  apparent  than  real,  and  in  a  work  in¬ 
tended  for  beginners  in  the  study,  and  for  general  readers,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  advisable  to  reduce  rather  than  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  polemical  discussions.  With  this  slight 
drawback,  the  book  may  be  fairly  recommended  as  the  best  ex¬ 
tant  introduction  to  Physiology  for  ordinary  readers  wdio  are  not 
repared  to  undertake  a  course  of  systematic  study.  There  is  no 
ranch  of  science  which  touches  us  all  so  nearly,  and  none  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  the  general  ignorance 
*  should  be  dispelled. 


REVIEWS. 


ORLEY  FARM.* 

HE  numerous  readers  of  Mr.  Trollope  will,  we  think,  agree 
with  us  in  considering  this  one  of  the  best  of  his  many  novels. 
His  power  of  producing  novels  is  wonderful,  and,  as  a  mere  lite¬ 
rary  feat,  there  has  been  scarcely  anything  equal  to  what  Mr. 
Trollope  is  doing  and  has  done  lately.  His  North  America  was, 
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indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  bookmaking ;  but  the  novels,  are  always 
well  written,  well  contrived,  and  exceedingly  entertaining.  Nor 
are  they  copies  of  each  other,  and  in  Orley  Farm,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  even  the  well-known  and  established  circle  of  Barchester  and 
the  neighbourhood  are  wholly  avoided.  Mr.  Trollope,  too,  gives 
almost  always  a  shilling’s  worth  of  story  for  our  money.  He  does 
not  make  us  pay  the  discount  of  philosophical  reflections,  or 
descriptions  of  his  own  mental  state.  He  writes,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  a  tale  which  is  meant  to  please  and  amuse,  and  which 
effects  its  object.  Why  a  novelist  pleases  is  generally  beyond 
the  reach  of  analysis  to  decide ;  nor,  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be 
worth  while  to  bestow  the  requisite  labour  on  an  inquiry  which 
would  be  fruitless.  But  there  are  one  or  two  reasons  for  the 
success  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  novels  which  are  worth  noticing,  as  they 
go  far  to  fix  his  place  among  the  novelists  of  the  day.  In  the 
first  place,  he  does  the  family  life  of  England  to  perfection.  No 
one  has  ever  drawn  English  families  better — without  exaggeration, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  false  comedy.  His  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  exactly  like  real  gentlemen  and  ladies,  except,  perhaps, 
that  they  are  a  trifle  more  entertaining.  Mr.  Trollope  gives  us 
two  families  in  this  new  novel — one  that  of  a  judge,  and  the 
other  that  of  a  country  baronet  —  and  they  are  each  excellent. 
The  young  ladies  make  love  or  receive  it,  and  joke  and  have  their 
little  difficulties,  in  the  most  natural  and  lifelike  way.  They  are 
not  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  and  do  very  common  things,  and  yet 
they  have  a  distinct  character,  and  behave  with  propriety  and 
becoming  reserve.  How  hard  it  is  to  sketch  such  persons  in  a 
story  may  be  guessed  by  the  fact  that  hardly  any  novelists 
have  succeeded  in  it.  The  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  equally 
natural  in  Mr.  Trollope’s  books ;  and  Lady  Mason,  the  heroine  of 
Orley  Farm,  is  a  masterpiece  of  one  kind  of  delineation  of  character. 
Her  mixture  of  guilt  and  innocence,  her  strength  and  weakness,  and 
her  power  of  making  herself  loved,  whatever  she  does,  constitute 
altogether  one  of  the  best-conceived  types  of  mixed  character, 
neither  good  nor  bad,  that  modern  English  fiction  has  to  show. 

Mr.  Trollope  also  excels  in  the  creation  of  subsidiary  comic 
characters.  In  his  early  novels  he  fell  into  the  error  of  intro¬ 
ducing  characters  merely  to  give  a  clever  description  of  them.  But 
practice  has  taught  him  to  bring  in  those  minor  performers  with 
the  skill  of  an  easy  workman.  In  Orley  Farm  he  has  hit  on  a 
happy  vein.  He  has  described  the  bagman  world,  and  his  portrait 
of  Mr.  Moulder,  who  travels  in  the  sugar  line,  and  of  Mr.  Kant- 
wise,  who  travels  with  the  object  of  selling  certain  metallic  chairs 
and  tables,  are  quite  revelations  of  the  being  and  nature  of  com¬ 
mercial  gents.  Mr.  Moulder  is  of  the  old  school,  and  sticks  to  the 
rules  of  the  commercial  room,  and  has  everything  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable.  Kant-wise  is  a  little,  wiry,  pushing  character,  whose  masters 
are  by  no  means  of  the  respectable  sort,  and  who  makes  it  his  business, 
night  and  day,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  praise  and  advertise 
the  horrid  furniture  by  which  he  lives.  A  scene  in  which  Kantwise 
has  his  boxes  into  the  commercial-room  and  brings  out  a  miserable 
wire-table,  on  which,  to  show  its  strength,  he  offers  to  stand, 
would  be  highly  entertaining  in  itself,  and  its  fun  is  much  height¬ 
ened  by  the  very  clever  illustration  in  which  Mr.  Millais  has  set 
the  scene  before  us.  There  is  also  a  dinner  which  Moulder  gives 
at  home  on  Christmas  day,  which  shows  a  sublime  appreciation  of 
the  weak  points  of  the  bagman.  Moulder  has  got  a  turkey,  for 
which  he  has  given  a  guinea,  and  to  the  cooking  of  which  he  has 
attended  himself.  This  he  carves  in  the  most  deliberate  way, 
cutting  off  all  the  slices  wanted  from  the  breast,  and  then  solemnly 
helping  each  person  to  as  exactly  the  same  amount  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  he  can  manage.  This  seems  rather  a  slight  ground¬ 
work  for  the  novelist  to  base  his  comic  writing  on,  and  we  feel  at  once 
the  wearisome  exaggeration  by  which  the  sensation  school  would 
have  tried  to  make  it  funny.  Mr.  Trollope  goes  through  it  with 
an  easy  and  subdued  humour  that  is  a  real  comfort  to  his  readers. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  one  drawback  to  Orley  Farm. 
It  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  Mr.  Trollope  wishes  to  express 
certain  opinions  he  holds  as  to  the  bad  working  of  English  courts 
of  law.  He  thinks'that  it  is  wrong  for  an  advocate  to  support  a 
cause  which  the  advocate  thinks  a  bad  one,  or  to  make  any  effort 
to  deceive  a  jury.  What  the  advocate  ought  to  do  is  to  point  out, 
with  caution  and  within  the  limits  of  indisputable  truth,  all  that 
can  be  said  for  his  client.  If  he  doubts,  he  ought  to  let  the  jury 
see  that  he  doubts ;  if  he  believes  the  prisoner  he  defends  to  be 
guilty,  he  ought  to  let  the  law  take  its  course.  Then,  again,  Mr. 
Trollope  pities  witnesses  very  much  who  are  cross-examined  under 
our  system.  How  far  he  seems  to  us  right  or  wrong  in  these 
opinions  we  will  discuss  presently.  But  even  if  he  were  entirely 
right  as  a  critic  of  British  institutions,  it  would  be  very  doubtful 
if  he  could  possibly  be  right  as  a  novelist.  The  legal  difficulty  on 
which  the  plot  hangs  is  exceedingly  well  devised.  It  is  a  really 
difficult  thing  to  invent  a  subject  of  trial  as  to  which  a  shrewd 
reader  can  be  kept  long  in  ignorance.  But  the  forgery  and  perjury 
in  Orley  Farm  is  quite  as  good  as  any  villany  that  we  can 
suppose  would  remain  doubtful.  At  the  same  time,  attentive 
readers  will  have  observed  that,  unless  one  of  the  supposed 
attesting  witnesses  to  the  will  had  died  before  the  testator, 
and  unless  another  had  been  a  bom  fool,  the  fraud  must  have  been 
necessarily  useless ;  and,  as  Lady  Mason  could  not  have  known, 
as  Mr.  Trollope  did,  that  she  would  have  this  very  accidental 
assistance  on  her  side,  she  was  incurring  a  risk  in  which  she  must 
have  known  almost  all  the  chances  were  against  her.  However, 
we  need  not  be  too  particular  in  a  novel,  and  the  plot  will  do  well 
enough.  But  Mr.  Trollope  wanted  to  have  a  pattern  trial  illus¬ 
trating  the  legal  errors  he  censures.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  should  be  known  to  every  one,  and, 
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of  course,  to  the  reader  too,  in  order  that  the  speeches  of.  counsel 
might  be  seen  to  be  sufficiently  objectionable,  and  that  the  witnesses 
who  were  bullied  and  badgered  might  be  known  to  be  speaking 
the  truth.  The  consequence  is,  that  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume  the  interest  of  the  book  rapidly  diminishes,  and  gets 
exceedingly  faint  at  the  end.  The  excitement  is  got  over  early  in 
order  that  the  trial  may  bear  an  instructive  character.  Lady 
Mason  abandons  her  pretty  attitude  of  possible  innocence  and 
present  sweetness  and  dignity,  and  we  know  her  history.  She 
is  tided  after  the  secret  is  out,  and  the  trial  teaches  us  that  trials  in 
England  are  not  quite  what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  morality  of  advocacy  has  been  so  often  argued  that  we  are  al¬ 
most  ashamed  to  go  over  such  familiar  ground.  Mr.  Trollope  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  put  the  question  quite  fairly.  He  invents  two 
lawyers  —  one  a  thoroughly  clever,  hardened,  overpowering  advo¬ 
cate,  Mr.  Furnival ;  and  another,  a  young,  modest,  sensitive, 
eminently  high-principled  junior,  whose  name,  Felix  Graham, 
denotes  his  nature,  and  who  very  properly  marries  the  Madeline  of 
the  story.  Mr.  Furnival,  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Mason,  knows 
quite  well  that  she  is  guilty,  but  he  undertakes  her  defence.  Felix 
Graham,  at  first  sure  of  her  innocence,  begins  to  doubt  it  as  the  day 
draws  near,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  trial  solemnly  asks  his  leader 
whether  he  thinks  their  client  guilty.  On  this  Mr.  Furnival 
thinks  it  necessary  to  say  he  does  not,  and  this  Mr.  Trollope 
informs  us  was  a  lie.  When  Mr.  Furnival  comes  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  Lady  Mason,  he  makes  an  elaborate  oration  in  which  he 
asserts  his  own  private  and*  personal  conviction  of  her  perfect 
innocence.  As  to  the  first  case,  it  is  obvious  that  a  junior 
counsel  has  no  business  to  ask  his  senior  whether  he 
thinks  the  client  guilty,  unless  he  intends  to  do  as  much  for  his 
client  after  he  hears  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  senior  as  he  would 
have  done  had  the  opinion  been  favourable.  But  Felix  Graham 
was  prepared  to  go  oft'  into  a  state  of  virtuous  indignation  if  he 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Furnival  thought  a  verdict  against  Lady 
Mason  would  be  deserved.  It  is  also  perfectly  unnecessary,  and 
most  undesirable,  that  counsel  should  ever  give  their  private 
assurance,  as  men,  and  not  counsel,  that  they  believe  a  prisoner  to 
be  innocent.  There  is  an  evident  injustice  in  a  man  thus  mixing 
up  the  two  characters  of  pleader  and  private  adviser  to  the  jury. 
He  only  confuses  the  jury,  and  gives  an  argument  for  a  particular 
verdict  which  he  has  not  the  "slightest  business  to  give.  His 
private  opinion  has,  according  to  the  whole  theory  of  advocacy, 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  cause  he  takes  up  ;  and  evidently, 
if  pleaders  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  these  personal  assurances  in 
cases  where  they  could  do  so  honestly,  the  omission  to  give  them 
in  doubtful  cases  would  be  constantly  remarked,  and  would  be 
almost  inevitably  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  client. 

Mr.  Trollope  objects  apparently  to  our  system  of  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  for  two  reasons.  He  thinks  it  fails  to  secure  the  ends  of 
justice,  for  it  leads  the  jury  into  all  kinds  of  irrelevant  inquiries; 
and  it  is  very  unfair  and  cruel  to  the  witnesses  themselves. 
Certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  wrong  verdicts  are  given,  and 
a  novelist  is  at  liberty  to  describe  a  mistake  that  sometimes  occurs. 
But  Mr.  Trollope  very  properly  makes  the  j  udge,  in  his  summing  up, 
clear  away  from  the  case  all  the  digressive  matter  which  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  had  introduced,  and  bid  them  attend  solely  to 
the  one  fact  in  issue,  whether  the  attesting  witnesses  had  attested 
one  document  or  two.  One  of  the  witnesses  also  states,  after  the 
trial,  that  a  very  important  question  was  not  asked  her,  and  this 
omission  was  evidently  one  principal  cause  of  the  result  of  the  trial 
being  as  described.  But  this  does  not  tell  much  against  our  system 
of  examination,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  question 
which  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  did  not  think  of  was 
one  that  in  real  life  would  have  escaped  them.  It  seems  to  us 
ridiculously  obvious.  The  testator  is  supposed  to  have  really  signed 
a  deed  of  partnership,  and  then  his  signature  and  that  of  the 
attesting  witnesses  were  carefully  copied  by  his  wife  to  a  short 
codicil  in  her  handwriting  that  she  wished  to  set  up.  After  the 
trial  is  over,  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  says  she  could  have 
sworn  that  the  document  she  really  attested  was  not  a  will,  but 
that  no  one  asked  her  the  question.  This  seems  to  us  most 
improbable.  A  deed  of  dissolution  of  partnership  would  in  all 
probability  be  on  parchment,  and  would  be  an  exceedingly 
different-looking  document  from  a  short  codicil  in  a  lady’s  hand¬ 
writing.  The  witnesses  are  only  asked  whether  the  signatures 
are  theirs,  but  the  point  was  so  very  simple  as  to  the  difference  in 
size,  look,  and  substance  of  the  two  documents  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  a  witness  would  be  asked  would  be  what  sort  of 
document  it  was  she  signed.  We  think  Mr.  Trollope  is  far  from 
right  when  he  inveighs  against  the  latitude  which  counsel  assume 
in  cross-examinations.  We  cannot  say  that  we  think  witnesses 
ought  to  be  petted,  or,  as  Mr.  Trollope  puts  it,  that  they,  and  not 
the  judge,  should  have  the  most  comfortable  and  honourable  seat, 
as  they  come  forward  without  pay  to  do  justice,  which  is  more 
than  he  would  dream  of  doing.  But  the  irrelevant  inquiries  in 
which  counsel  indulge,  in  order  to  discredit  and  damage  and  annoy 
a  witness  whose  evidence  they  cannot  shake,  are  often  very  cruel, 
and  very  injurious  to  society  at  large.  Witnesses  naturally  keep 
out  of  court  as  much  as  they  can,  when  they  know  that,  if  the 
opposing  counsel  chooses,  they  may  be  asked  questions  suggested 
by  the  mere  fancy  of  the  questioner,  and  designed  to  do  them 
a  general  injury.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  witness  appeals  to  the 
judge  for  protection.  The  judge  can  do  no  more  than  ask  the 
counsel  whether  he  proposes  to  connect  these  questions  with  the 
main  issue,  and  if  the  counsel  says  that  he  does,  the  witness  is  at 
once  told  that  he  must  answer.  This  is,  we  allow,  a  mischievous 


freedom,  which  is  checked  by  nothing  but  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  bar;  and  if  Mr.  Trollope  likes  to  contrive  a 
story  for  the  edification  of  barristers,  and  designed  to  stimulate 
their  good  sense  and  quicken  their  kindliness  of  feeling,  he  may 
be  doing  a  public  service. 


AMERICA  BEFORE  EUROPE.* 

“  dVTEVER  mind  the  facts  —  what  are  the  principles?”  was  a 

_L N  favourite  dictum  of  a  certain  University  professor  in 
search  of  useful  information.  Count  de  Gasparin’s  last  volume, 
written  with  talent,  eloquence,  fervour,  and  an  unwearied  and 
lofty  enthusiasm,  seems  to  have  been  composed  upon  the  plan 
which  too  exclusively  occupied  the  University  professor.  As  Jong 
as  so  earnest  a  writer  can  arrive  at  the  principles  which  he  affects, 
he  is  not  always  solicitous  as  to  the  facts.  Starting  from,  or 
rather  standing  still  at,  one  point  of  view  of  the  war  in  America, 
Count  de  Gasparin  would  admit  willingly  nothing  in  fact,,  nothing- 
in  speculation,  nothing  in  probabilities,  and  nothing  in  justification, 
which  did  not  square  with  his  own  theory.  Carrying  out  with,  a 
vigorous  French  logic  the  consequences  of  the  premises  he  laid 
down  in  starting,  he  arrived  at  conclusions  which,  in  his  mind, 
would  obviously  remain  for  ever  unshaken,  however  widely  they 
might  chance  to  vary  from  the  actual  course  of  history.  The 
whole  of  his  judgments  upon  England,  as  well  as  his  speculations 
upon  the  tragic  problem  which  America  is  working  out  to  a  solu¬ 
tion,  show  him  as  he  was,  tant  soit  pen  doctrinaire.  Yet  his  book 
is  valuably  suggestive,  and  well  worth  a  serious  perusal,  in  so  far 
as  it  reproduces  the  course  of  reasoning  which  the  general  instinct 
of  the  Northern  United  States  has  inflexibly  carried  on  from  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  wrought  out  fully  and.  clearly  by 
an  eminent  foreigner,  from  an  independent  and  disinterested 
position. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  success  of  this  work  in  its 
new  English  dress,  that  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
author  (now  deceased)  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  volume  in 
its  original  language,  has  done  little,  to  ordinary  eyes,  except  to 
falsify  his  anticipations,  and  to  render  his  premises  doubtful. 
Although  he  could  fairly  afford  to  “thank  God”  in  his  preface 
that  “the  truth  of  his  study  does  not  depend  on  events,”  and  that 
his  “  theories  will  subsist,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,”  an  illogically  practical  circle 
of  English  readers  will  be  more  strongly  tempted  to  ask  how  far 
the  study  is  true,  when  it  appears  to  contradict  events,  and 
whether  the  theories  are  relevant  which  are  not  found,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  affect  the  course  or  issue  of  the  campaign.  Coimt 
de  Gasparin  wrote  his  first  pages  “  to  the  sound  of  death-warrants 
pronounced  universally  against  the  United  States  ”  (presumably 
after  the  first  battles  of  Bull  Run),  and  his  last  to  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  those  who  think  that  the  United  States  “  will  soon  be 
out  of  the  affair,  and  that  there  will  be  nothing  difficult  left 
for  them  to  accomplish”  —  in  fact,  at  the  moment  when  the 
grand  army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  trained  to  the  theoretical 
point  of  irresistibility,  and  had  only  to  prove  in  practice  its 
certainty  of  conquering.  With  a  greater  respect  for  eventualities 
than  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  a  strict  theorist,  he 
threw  his  MS.  into  the  fire  on  learning  of  the  Trent  affair.  It  was 
only  on  regaining  security  that  no  actual  European  violence  was 
immediately  about  to  divert  the  struggle  from  its  only  legitimate 
issue,  that  he  undertook  anew  the  task  of  proving  on  which  side 
the  victory  must  lie  in  the  region  of  ideas,  and  how,  through  the 
enlightenment  of  public  opinion  in  Europe,  it  was  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  lie  there  in  the  region  of  fact.  Count  de  Gasparin  set 
out  with  the  axiom,  that  the  certain  hope  of  European  inter¬ 
ference  was  the  main  inducement  to  the  South  to  rise  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  sole  encouragement  which  maintained  the  in¬ 
surrectionary  spirit  after  the  rising  had  once  taken  place.  The 
deplorable  want  shown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  large  sympa¬ 
thies  for  the  most  glorious  cause  of  modern  times  was,  in  his  eyes, 
as  in  those  of  the  indigenous  patriots  and  politicians  of  the 
Northern  States,  the  only  conceivable  reason  why  the  rebellion, 
instigated  by  a  few  tyrannical  traitors,  was  not  put  down 
within  the  prophesied  ninety  days.  In  March  last,  when  his 
preface  was  written,  “the  American  crisis,”  as  distinguished 
from  the  “  European  ”  one,  was  already  left  behind,  and  its 
main  difficulties  happily  surmounted.  The  European  crisis  was 
still  not  at  an  end,  inasmuch  as  the  greedy  hunger  for  the  cotton 
of  the  South  might  still  be  expected  to  bias  the  interested 
views  of  selfish  England.  Yet  even  in  England  itself  the  current 
of  public  opinion  seemed  to  Count  de  Gasparin  to  be  then  returning 
from  its  unnatural  bias  towards  the  cause  of  slavery,  to  flow  in  a 
healthier  channel  of  sympathy  with  a  free  people  asserting  its 
rightful  sovereignty.  “  The  England  of  1 862  is  not,”  said  Coiuit 
de  Gasparin,  “  the  England  of  1 861.  Of  these  two  Englands,  the 
better,  thank  God,  has  just  taken  the  lead.”  Selfish  England, 
which  eagerly  seized  the  incident  of  the  Trent  as  an  occasion  for 
war,  had  yielded  to  noble  and  virtuous  England.  A  sudden,  but 
thorough,  change  of  policy  towards  America  had  taken  place, 
distinctly  observable  to  Count  de  Gasparin,  though,  like  so  many 
eclipses,  invisible  in  London  itself.  The  unfriendly  animus  which 
had  caused  the  wanton  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  belligerents 
found  itself,  after  all,  incompetent  to  push  that  recognition  to  its 

*  America  before  Europe.  Principles  and  Interests.  By  Count  Agenor 
de  Gasparin.  Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth.  London :  Sampson  Low  cc 
Son.  1862. 
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full  and  natural  conclusion;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  against  an  alliance  which  would  have  for  its  object  the 
defence  of  slavery. 

The  whole  affair  of  the  Trent  is  criticized  in  this  volume  from 
a  strikingly  different  point  of  view  from  that  occupied  by  any 
section  of  public  opinion  in  England,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  As  Count  de  Gasparin’s  judgment  of  the 
motives  of  our  statesmen  and  the  springs  of  our  national  feelings 
may  probably  be  regarded  abroad  as  the  well-digested  and 
impartial  conclusion  of  a  writer  of  great  authority  and  experience, 
it  is  as  well  to  give  it  fully.  We  cannot  but  disagree  profoundly 
with  its  accuracy  from  beginning  to  end ;  and,  consequently,  we 
cannot  accept  the  compliment  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  with 
which  it  concludes,  although  a  French  constitutionalist  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  taking  every  opportunity  to  laud  what  he  con¬ 
siders  a  symptom  of  unrepressed  national  vitality.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  stages  of  the  Trent  difficulty,  according  to  M.  de 
Gasparin :  - — 

The  Cabinet  lived  by  expedients,  the  majority  was  reduced  to  the  most 
alarming  proportions.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  the  session  approaching  with¬ 
out  having  yet  discovered  means  to  strengthen  his  position.  Suddenly,  an 
overwhelming  majority  presented  itself ;  the  Tories  promised  their  support ; 
the  Morning  Herald  pledged  it  solemnly  in  their  name,  provided  Lord 
Palmerston  showed  no  weakness  towards  the  United  States  ;  it  was  a  party 
stroke,  and  the  long  Parliaments  of  the  American  war  seemed  about  to  begin 
anew.  With  the  war,  all  serious  opposition,  for  the  moment  at  least,  would 
cease  ;  the  national  excitement  would  give  birth  to  a  sort  of  unanimity ;  all 
reforms  and  all  questions  of  solution  would  fall  to  the  second  place.” 

Added  to  this  motive,  peculiar  to  the  Palmerston  Administration, 
was  a  general  anxiety  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  towards  humbling 
Bright  and  Cobden,  by  ensuring  the  failure  of  republican  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  To  make  an  expensive  war  for  this 
idea  would  certainly  not  have  done  much  credit  to  the  English 
character  for  illogical  common  sense.  An  extra  threepence  of 
income-tax  added  to  the  war  ninepence  would  have  been  felt  by 
his  bitterest  enemies  in  the  country  to  represent  a  very  exorbitant 
price  for  Mr.  Bright’s  humiliation.  We  are  not  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  eating  off  our  nose  for  the  purpose  of  spiting  our  face. 
Fortunately,  before  we  had  done  so  in  this  instance,  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  our  national  dream :  — 

A  simple  Society  appeared  ;  and  we  felt  at  once  that  evil  passions  v<  're  about 
to  recede  before  a  superior  power.  For  my  part,  I  admire  the  victo«  ies  of  the 
mind  far  more  than  those  of  the  bayonet  or  bullet.  A  few  almost  unknown 
men  present  an  address  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  terrified  world 
breathes  again  ;  although  it  is  not  yet  known  what  will  be  the  decision  of 
America,  it  is  henceforth  known  that  the  cause  is  judged,  for  England  has 
regained  her  path  and  will  never  more  wander  from  it. 

In  plain  English,  an  Anti-Slavery  deputation  addresses  to  Lord 
Palmerston  a  remonstrance  against  a  pro-slavery  war.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Government  and  the  nation  to  stand  by  their 
conviction  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  neutrals  instantly  vanishes 
into  thin  air.  England,  which  had  seized  with  avidity  on  the 
occasion  of  making  herself  “  a  commentary  on  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  ‘their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,’  ”  was  suddenly  struck 
by  the  impossibility  (the  italics  are  M.  de  Gasparin’s)  of  giving  the 
hand  to  the  defenders  of  slavery,  whatever  might  be  the  answer 
from  the  Cabinet  of  Washington.  “  It  is  one  of  the  traits  of  the 
English  character  that  it  is  not  long  embarrassed  by  inconsisten¬ 
cies.  Men  stray  from  the  right  path  and  return  to  it,  perhaps  only 
to  wander  from  it  again,  and  all  this  is  accomplished  with  perfect 
assurance.”  It  is  by  such  incautious  frankness  in  change,  after  all 
(so  thought  M.  de  Gasparin),  that  the  “  genuine  and  glorious  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  English  people  is  maintained.”  Happy  is  the 
people  in  which  “faults  committed  are  repaired  in  this  wise,  and 
in  which  the  public  sense  of  right  thus  makes  itself  obeyed.” 

With  such  an  idea  of  English  character  and  motives,  so  clearly 
developed  in  his  own  brain,  and  so  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
facts,  M.  de  Gasparin  could  not  but  treat  with  utter  incredulity 
the  general  assertion,  after  the  chance  of  a  Trent  war  was 
over,  that  England  had  never  desired  war  at  all.  If  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  England  at  the  moment  when  the  legal  bearings  of 
Captain  Wilkes’s  act  were  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  discovered  for  him¬ 
self  a  very  general  anxiety  that  the  American  officer  might  prove 
to  have  been  acting  within  the  bounds  of  strict  legal  right.  Such 
an  anxiety  was  quite  compatible  with  the  equally  general  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  our  rights  for  ourselves,  when  it  was  once 
authoritatively  declared  what  they  were;  and  it  was  equally 
genuine,  although  from  the  nature  of  the  case  its  expression 
was  more  conversational,  and  entered  less  into  the  tone  of 
the  public  journals.  Even  at  that  moment,  Count  de  Gasparin 
seems  to  have  reached  the  foregone  conclusion  that  England  was 
looking  out  for  the  first  opportunity  of  a  quarrel ;  and  lie  would  in 
no  wise  give  Lord  Palmerston  the  benefit  of  a  belief  that  the 
rapidity  of  his  preparations  for  an  xuifavourable  event  might  be  in 
•  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  maxim,  that  those  who  wish 
for  peace  should  be  ready  for  war.  Ilad  he  been  aware  of  the 
wide-spread  conviction  of  this  country  that  the  Crimean  war  had 
been  the  result  of  the  too  pacific  tactics  of  the  English  Ministry  of 
the  time,  he  might  at  least  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  a  doubt 
whether  our  sublime  inconsistency  had  not  on  this  occasion 
prompted  the  display  of  overbearing  force  from  honestly  peaceful 
motives.  But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell,  longer  upon  M.  de  Gas¬ 
parin’s  criticism  of  ourselves.  It  is  more  interesting  to  follow  his 
speculations  upon  the  ultimate  result  of  the  great  struggle  in 
America. 

The  South  must  be  conquered,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  vin¬ 


dicating  the  principle  that  it  had  no  right  to  secede.  Once  con¬ 
quered,  its  wish  for  secession,  if  it  really  has  such  a  wish,  and  will 
express  it  in  a  legitimate  manner,  cannot  fail  to  prevail,  “  for  the 
excellent  reason  ”  that  no  power  in  the  world  could  succeed  in 
opposing  it.  As  it  is  impossible  eternally  to  garrison  disaffected 
countries,  “it  follows”  that  when  the  separation  has  become  a 
revolution,  “  violated  right  submits  to  the  presence  of  triumphant 
fact.  It  will  certainly  be  necessary  to  let  those  go  who  can  be 
no  longer  retained  except  by  the  lasting  use  of  force.  Free  insti¬ 
tutions  would  perish  in  the  effort,  through  enemies  or  despots, 
were  they  carried  on  under  these  conditions  of  persistent  struggle. 
By  this  course,  a  republican  government  would  speedily  become 
transformed  into  a  military  despotism.”  But  it  is  most  probable 
that,  if  once  conquered,  the  South  would  no  longer  wish  to  separate. 
If  it  persists  in  a  wish  for  separation,  it  can  only  continue  to  exist 
under  an  ignominious  European,  probably  an  English,  protectorate. 
Since  slavery  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  war,  the  first  step 
towards  cementing  the  Union  afresh  at  the  close  of  the  war  must 
be  the  unflinching  yet  considerate  extirpation  of  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel.  When  the  inevitable  vista  of  total  abolition  is  once 
opened  before  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  South,  their  sentiments 
will  by  degrees  be  changed.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  liberating  hand  will 
restore  to  them  their  instincts  as  citizens  of  a  free  country.  The 
organic  life  of  a  great  homogeneous  State  will  once  more  revive  in 
accordance  with  the  providential  necessities  of  its  natural  boun¬ 
daries.  By  “  progressive  abolition,  indemnity  accorded  to  the 
masters,  and  equality  secured  to  the  enfranchised  negroes,  America 
will  confound  its  calumniators,  and  gain  for  all  humanity  the 
greatest  liberal  contest  of  our  times.” 

Such  was  the  banner  of  the  American  crusade  waved  in  the  face 
of  the  Gallios  of  Europe  by  M.  de  Gasparin.  Probably  it  was 
under  the  same  flag  that  the  chivalry  of  the  Orleans  princes 
sought  an  opportunity  of  showing  itself  at  the  side  of  M'Clellan. 
The  same  visionary  idea  seems  at  times  to  flicker  before  the 
excited  brain  of  Garibaldi.  The  last  year’s  campaign  in  Virginia 
will  not  have  multiplied  in  Europe  the  believers  in  this  Apocalypse 
of  American  futurity.  The  first  step  towards  its  realization  is  (as 
M.  de  Gasparin  himself  must  have  allowed)  harder  to  mount  than 
ever.  The  longer  that  step  is  delayed  by  the  uncompromising 
resistance  of  the  South,  the  clearer  is  the  proof  that,  even  if 
it  were  now  accomplished,  it  could  only  be  the  prelude  to  the  one 
future  which  M.  de  Gasparin  strongly  and  repeatedly  protested 
must  not  be.  If  the  North  should  ever  plant  its  foot  as  a  con¬ 
queror  on  the  neck  of  the  South,  the  inevitable  result  would  be 
that  described  in  M.  de  Gasparin’s  own  eloquent  words :  — 

To  subjugate,  to  bold  garrison,  to  reduce  the  Southern  States  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  provinces,  to  send  and  long  maintain  among  them  governors  from 
Massachusetts  or  Illinois,  to  enter  upon  the  system  of  subject  republics,  to 
proclaim  a  lasting  suspension  of  constitutional  rights  —  what  are  we  to  call 
this  ?  We  know  what  Venices  and  Polands  cost  Europe  —  what  they  cost, 
not  in  money  or  soldiers  alone,  but  in  honour  and  liberty.  An  American 
Poland  or  Venice  would  be  far  worse.  To  give  itself  the  pleasure  of  crushing 
the  South,  the  North  would  begin  by  immolating  its  own  institutions.  This 
would  be  true  suicide. 

In  her  horror  at  the  prospect  of  such  an  eventuality,  the  England 
of  x  86 1  and  of  1862  unreservedly  sympathizes  with  Count  de 
Gasparin. 


THOROUGHBRED  HORSES.* 

VERYTTIING  connected  with  the  rearing  and  improving  of 
horses  seems,  at  this  moment,  to  be  exciting  great  interest 
in  France.  We  recently  reviewed  General  Daumas’s  ^Horses  of  the 
Sahara;  and  there  are  several  works  of  the  same  kind  now  in 
circulation,  to  which,  for  the  present,  we  shall  only  refer.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  immediate  purpose — indeed,  it  concerns  us  not  a 
little — that  these  authors  all  concur  in  extolling  the  Barb  or  Arab 
horse  at  the  expense  of  the  English  thoroughbred,  and  in  antici¬ 
pating  advantages  to  France  from  the  former,  which,  according  to 
them,  the  importation  of  the  latter  has  failed  to  secure.  In  the 
present  state  of  thd  English  turf,  when  the  majority  of  those  who 
may  be  considered  the  natural  owners  of  blood-horses  are  in  a 
great  degree  supplanted  by  a  set  of  racing  tradesmen  whose  only 
object  is  to  make  money  by  the  pursuit,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
consider,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  how  our  thoroughbred  stock 
originated,  whether  there  are  any  causes  at  work  tending  to  its 
deterioration,  and,  if  so,  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  restore  it 
to  its  pristine  excellence. 

r  M.  Michel,  who  has  published  a  book,  Du  Passe  et  de  V Avenir 
dcs  Havas ,  denies  that  the  words  “pur  sang  ”  are  applicable 
to  cur  breed  of  horses,  and  asks  contemptuously  what  the 
meaning  oi  the  term  is.  The  meaning  is  simple  enough— it 
denotes  an  Eastern  origin.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
horses  of  that  character  have  been  carefully  separated  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  an  inferior  race.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  even  before  the  Stud-Booh  or  equine  peerage  was  compiled, 
the  great  families  of  the  Darcys,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Manners’s, 
and  others,  were  at  least  as  particular  in  guarding  against 
the  degeneracy  of  their  studs  as  their  successors  in  °  days 
nearer .  our  own  time ;  but  those  famous  horses  were  then 
fewer  in  number,  and  in  the  hands  of  fewer  proprietors,  and  their 
formal  registration  was  therefore  of  less  importance.  Everything, 
of  course,  must  have  a  beginning,  and  there  may  possibly  have 
been  a  dash  of  Spanish  blood,  or  even  of  the  best  native 

*  Du  Passe  et  de  l’ Avenir  des  Haras.  Par  Franeisque  Micliel.  Paris  • 
Michel  Levy  F  re  res.  1861. 
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blood,  in  some  of  the  animals  who  took  rank  as  racehorses, 
and  were  selected,  as  such,  to  perpetuate  the  breed.  For 
instance,  there  was  an  illustrious  mare,  the  Coffin  mare  (so 
called,  we  believe,  from  having  been  hidden  in  a  vault  by  her 
owners  during  the  civil  war),  who  stands  at  the  far  end  of  some 
of  our  longest  pedigrees.  Her  descent  is  unknown,  at  least  to 
us.  She  may  have  been  an  Arab  of  the  highest  caste,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  she  may  have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  only  a  native 
celebrity,  raised  by  marriage  to  her  husband’s  position  and  privi¬ 
leges  in  society.  But  even  if  she,  and  some  others  like  her,  were 
of  mixed  blood,  they  were  so  few  in  number  that  they  do  not  sub¬ 
stantially  affect  the  position  that  the  English  thoroughbred  horse 
derives  its  origin  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  fine  Eastern 
breeds.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Eastern  horses 
imported  were  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  The  French 
writers,  indeed,  imply  that  the  Arabs  have  never  sold 
to  Europeans  any  but  the  refuse  of  their  studs ;  but 
this,  we  believe,  is  not  so.  We  have  always  understood 
that  the  finest  horses,  and  those  of  the  highest  caste, 
were  readily  and  even  eagerly  sold  by  their  owners,  if  they 
happened  to  be  disfigured  in  their  eyes  by  any  one  of  the 
numerous  marks  which  they  look  upon  as  unlucky  or  ill-omened; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  get,  from  the  superstition  of  the  Arabs, 
horses  which  no  mere  love  of  gain  would  tempt  them  to  part 
with.  This  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  such  names  as  the 
bloody-shouldered,  and  the  Jffoody-buttocked  Arabian,  found  in 
some  of  our  early  pedigrees;  and  the  famous  Harley  Arabian, 
procured,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  East,  by  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  may  also  have  laboured  under  some  such  imaginary  defect. 
Over  one  of  our  great  horses,  indeed — the  one  known  as  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian — a  mystery  hangs.  He  was  bought,  tradition  says, 
out  of  a  water-cart  in  Paris  for  thirty  shillings,  and  was  entirely 
neglected  in  England  till  he  became  the  sire  of  a  racer  called 
Lath — after  him  Cade,  from  whom  sprung  the  renowned  Matchem, 
Regulus,  the  maternal  grand-sire  of  Eclipse,  and  other  suc¬ 
cessful  runners,  who  gave  him  his  high  place  in  the  English  Stud 
Booh.  Though  called  an  Arabian,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  Barb. 
But  how  he  got  into  the  water-cart — whether  stolen,  or  sold 
by  some  one  ignorant  of  his  value — was,  we  believe,  never 
discovered. 

In  those  days,  whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  the  breeding 
and  training  of  racehorses  found  its  best  justification  in  the 
number  of  fine  animals,  either  of  pure  or  of  mixed  blood, 
with  which  it  enriched  the  country.  But,  if  the  French  are 
right  in  their  estimate  of  our  actual  thorough-bred  stock,  it 
would  seem  that  all  the  good  effects  of  racing  in  that  respect 
have  been  produced,  and  that  its  present  tendencies  are  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Even  among  ourselves,  angry  controversies 
have  not  been  unfrequent  between  the  eulogists  of  the  past  and 
the  supporters  of  the  present,  as  to  whether  our  horses  are 
improving  or  falling  off.  It  is  true  that  Admiral  Rous,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  treats  the  pretensions  of  Childers,  Eclipse, 
and  other  flyers  of  old,  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  says 
they  would  be  beaten  by  any  plater  of  the  present  day,  and 
that  it  was  only  the  imagination  of  the  public,  excited  by  their 
easy  victories  over  worthless  antagonists,  in  the  infancy  of  racing, 
which  created  for  them  those  wonderful  feats  which  remain  un¬ 
approached  and  unapproachable  in  modern  times.  In  the  same 
spirit,  all  ideas  of  recurring  for  fresh  blood  to  the  Arab,  or  the 
Barb,  are  put  aside  as  absurd.  We  do  not  understand  the  Admiral 
to  deny  that  the  good  qualities  of  our  present  racehorse  are  Arab 
good  qualities,  but  he  thinks,  apparently,  that  the  good  rearing  and 
training  of  the  animal  here  have  lifted  him,  as  it  were,  into  a 
higher  state  of  being — that  he  stands  in  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  his  desert  ancestors  as  Mr.  Darwin’s  dogs  (who  are 
supposed  to  have  lengthened  themselves  out  into  superior  speed 
and  power  by  being  forced  to  dine,  if  at  all,  on  hares  through  a 
hundred  generations)  did  to  their  stumpier  forefathers,  who  lived 
in  a  land  of  rabbits.  On  the  other  hand,  laudatores  temporis 
acti  are  not  wanting  who  think  that  Eclipse  could  have  given 
Shark  a  stone,  that  Smolensko  or  Filho-da-puta  would  have 
required  a  ten-pound  allowance  to  go  over  the  course  with  Shark, 
and  that  Teddington  or  Yoltigeur  would  never  have  been  able  to 
make  Smolensko  gallop.  The  two  questions  are,  we  think,  in 
some  degree  the  same.  All  the  famous  horses  of  old  were  near  in 
blood  to  the  East ;  so  that,  if  any  such  degeneracy  as  some  con¬ 
tend  for  could  be  established,  one  of  the  causes  probably  would  be 
our  having  failed  to  revert  to  the  fountain-heads  of  the  race.  The 
weak  point  of  Admiral  Rous’s  rose-colour  theory  is,  that  every 
particle  of  evidence  on  the  subject  which  exists  is  dead  against 
him.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  evidence  is  of  any 
great  weight.  It  has  never  been  subjected  to  much  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  and  is,  we  dare  say,  anything  but  conclusive.  Still,  as  it 
stands,  it  requires  something  more  than  a  mere  contradiction  to 
get  rid  of  it.  And  if  it  be  true  that,  owing  either  to  the  non- 
infusion  of  Eastern  blood  of  late  years,  or  to  the  system  of  short 
races  and  light  weights,  which  renders  soundness  and  endurance 
of  less  value  in  the  market  than  mere  speed  and  stride,  our  horses 
have  deteriorated,  and  are  deteriorating,  it  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern  that  this  evil  should  be  arrested  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
great  difficulty  which  Admiral  Rous,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  have  to  solve  is,  that  races  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  were 
habitually  run,  according  to  the  observation  of  those  who  saw 
them,  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  are  now.  Eclipse,  with  his 
mile  in  a  minute,  we  will  not  insist  upon ;  but  if  Sir  Solomon  and 
Cockfighter,  to  cite  one  instance  out  of  many  which  occur  to  us, 


ran  two  miles  in  three  minutes  on  the  Doncaster  course,  they  per¬ 
formed  a  feat  which  no  present  racehorse  can  equal.  Admiral 
Rous  would  content  himself  with  saying  that  they  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  may  be  right ;  but  to  common  apprehensions,  the 
power  of  looking  at  a  watch  when  a  horse  begins  to  gallop,  and 
of  looking  at  it  again  when  he  stops,  has  not  accrued  to  the 
human  race,  as  a  special  faculty,  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

We  have  not  space  enough  to  enter  into  the  whole  question 
here,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  expressing  an  opinion 
that  our  two  and  three-year-old  colts,  forced  forwards  like 
hothouse  plants,  are  probably  as  good,  perhaps  in  some 
respects  better,  than  their  ancestors  at  the  same  time  of  life 
about  the  year  1 800 ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that,  after  the  first 
three  years,  they  improve  in  anything  like  the  same  degree.  Our 
notion,  perhaps  quite  erroneous,  is  that  whilst  Regulus,  and  Shark, 
and  Hambletonian,  and  Haphazard,  each  in  his  own  generation, 
were  allowed,  by  the  system  of  training  then  in  fashion,  to  ripen 
gradually  to  the  complete  perfection  of  his  nature,  our  celebrated 
runners  are  prematurely  ruined  in  their  colthood,  so  that  we 
seldom,  if  ever,  now  see  what  a  really  first-class  horse,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  powers,  might  attain  to.  We  believe  this  to  be 
the  case  even  in  respect  of  speed  ;  whilst  with  regard  to  soundness, 
vigour  under  heavy  weights,  and  general  powers  of  endurance — 
qualities  far  more  important  to  the  country  at  large  than  mere 
pace — it  is,  we  think,  hardly  open  to  discussion.  A  glance  at  the 
old  racing  calendars,  before  the  time  when  two-pear-old  colts  were 
trained  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  show  us  the  same  horses  year 
after  year,  running  three  four-mile  races  during  the  week  at  York, 
and  ready  to  run  three  more  a  fortnight  afterwards  at  Doncaster, 
without  being  in  the  smallest  degree  shaken  by  their  performances. 
We  ourselves,  in  comparatively  degenerate  days,  have  seen  a  four- 
year  old  colt,  in  the  hands  of  a  breeder  of  the  old  school,  run  two 
severe  four-mile  races,  against  different  antagonists,  within  an 
hour,  and  then  walk  over  for  a  deciding  heat,  apparently  un¬ 
injured  by  his  exertions.  Now,  however,  in  a  contest  for 
the  whip,  if  a  Kingston  or  a  Stockwell  can  get  over  the 
Beacon  course  once  in  his  life  without  breaking  down, 
he  is  hailed  as  a  wonder.  Accordingly,  the  long  races,  almost 
everywhere,  have  been  shortened,  and  the  heavy  weights  lightened, 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  diminished  energies  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  may  suit  the  Jockey  Club,  but  it  surely  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  other  than  a  public  evil  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  whole  system  of  racing,  indeed,  at  present,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  infirmities,  and  the  propagation  of  infirmities,  among 
thoroughbred  horses,  of  comparatively  little  importance.  If 
Longbow,  in  spite  of  his  roaring,  be  at  any  time  thought  likely  to 
impart  to  his  progeny  greater  speed  for  a  mile  than  Stockwell  or 
Yoltigeur,  he  will  be  resorted  to  in  preference,  without  hesitation, 
though  all  the  great  authorities  on  the  subject  have  decided  that 
roaring  is  an  hereditary  disease.  Nor  does  this  indifference  to 
such  defects  operate  only  to  produce  direct  mischief — -it  acts  also 
indirectly,  by  lowering  the  value  of  the  horses  that  are  free  from 
them.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  animals  selected  by  foreigners  or 
colonists  —  who  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  we  are — consist 
of  the  very  soundest  and  stoutest  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  market. 
The  roarers  and  the  cripples  they  very  obligingly  leave  to  us. 
Longbow,  magnificent  horse  as  he  is,  they  would  hardly  accept  as  a 
gift ;  but  Fisherman  is  carried  off  to  the  antipodes  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Stockwell  narrowly  escaped  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
last  year.  YanTromp  and  The  Flying  Dutchman'are  both  gone  ;  and 
Touchstone  and  Yoltigeur  would  also  have  departed  from  us  if 
money  could  have  bought  them. 

It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  to  what  purpose  are  you  urging 
all  these  topics?  Do  you  expect  to  induce  people  to  annul 
two-year-old  races,  to  restore  four-mile  heats,  and  to  replace 
twelve  stone  upon  the  backs  of  the  competitors  for  a  Queen’s 
plate  ?  Certainly  not  —  we  may  regret  the  past,  but  we  cannot 
recover  it.  At  the  same  time  we  think  it  possible  to  offer 
some  suggestions  —  first,  to  those  connected  with  the  Turf ; 
and,  secondly,  to  those  unconnected  with  it  —  which  can  do  no 
harm,  and  which  will  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  relieving 
our  own  minds,  if  they  are  productive  of  no  other  good  result. 
The  system  of  weight  for  age  was  established,  and  its  main 
principles  decided  upon,  at  a  period  when  race  horses  were 
really  in  their  infancy  at  three  years  old,  and  they  consequently 
received  an  enormous  allowance  from  their  elder  contemporaries. 
This  enormous  allowance  is  still  continued,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  precocious  three-year-olds  of  the  present  day  are  so 
favoured  that,  in  a  weight  for  age  race,  nothing  else  has  a  chance 
with  them.  Anybody,  therefore,  who  might  be  tempted  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  prospects  of  his  colts  to  the  hope  of  their  eventually 
turning  out  finer  horses  does  so  at  a  disadvantage  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  amounts  to  prohibition.  When  he  has  got  his 
sound  and  sterling  five-year-old,  there  are  no  prizes  of 
importance  which  he  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  winning. 
He  might  waive  the  rich  three-year-old  stakes,  and  content  himself 
with  cups  and  Queen’s  plates  ;  but,  even  there,  his  horse  will  find 
himself  unable  to  give  away  the  weight  to  his  younger  antagonists. 
Everybody,  therefore,  is  obliged  either  to  give  up  racing,  or  to 
swim  with  the  stream.  And  as  it  is  found  that  a  horse  which  can 
just  be  held  together  long  enough  to  get  through  his  three-year- 
old  engagements  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  good  as  the  best, 
that  is  the  horse  with  which  racing  men  are  satisfied.  ^  We 
think  one  remedy — at  least  a  partial  remedy — for  this,  is  to  be  found 
in  recognizing  it  as  a  principle  that  no  three-year-old  is  to  be 
allowed  to  win  an  all-aged  stake,  except  as  the  consequence  of  a 
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real  and  genuine  superiority.  At  Doncaster,  in  the  middle  of 
September,  a  four-year-old  is  called  upon  to  give  to  the  colt  a  year 
younger  an  allowance  of  19  lbs.  We  believe  that  10  would  be  a 
tetter  measure  of  the  difference  between  them,  at  that  period  of 
the  year.  We  should  reduce  it  to  seven,  and  act  upon  the 
same  plan,  adopting  the  necessary  modifications,  elsewhere. 
We  should  also  try  to  revive  the  old  six-year-old  and  five- 
year-old  plates,  for"  horses  of  a  certain  age,  carrying  a  certain 
weight.  For  these  races  a  horse  younger  than  the  age  specified 
might  compete,  but  he  could  only  do  so  on  condition  of  carrying 
the  same  weight  as  the  rest.  By  these  innovations,  or  rather 
returns  upon  the  past,  whilst  the  richest  prizes,  such  as  the  Derby, 
St.  Leger,  Two  Thousand  Guinea  Stakes,  &c.,  were  still  confined 
to  the  younger  animals,  some  inducement  at  least  would  be  held 
out  to  those  who  might  desire  to  perpetuate  a  stouter  and  more 
lasting  breed,  and  we  should  hope  in  time  to  see  more  race-horses 
of  the  Fisherman  and  Touchstone  stamp. 

These  recommendations,  we  acknowledge,  are  only  palliatives ; 
and  the  improvements  which  might  result  from  them  would 
be  limited  in  degree,  and  gradual  in  their  operation.  But  the 
great  proprietors  of  England  who  have  no  connexion  with  or 
leaning  towards  the  Turf  are  not,  on  that  account,  exonerated 
from  their  responsibilities  to  the  land  which  the  law  gives 
them.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  seek  to  evade  these  respon¬ 
sibilities  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  exertions  which  they  make,  and 
the  expenses  which  they  incur,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  our 
domestic  animals,  deserve  an  honourable  mention.  But  the  horse, 
the  noblest  animal  of  them  all,  has  been  hitherto  too  much 
trusted  to  the  Jockey  Club  and  its  affiliations.  Without 
blaming  men  for  not  having  done  what  they  never  undertook 
to  do,  we  may  express  a  doubt  whether  this  confidence  has  been 
altogether  well-placed.  There  appears  to  us  some  ground  for 
apprehending  that  the  breed  of  horses  which  has  long  been 
one  of  the  undisputed  distinctions  of  our  native  country 
is  likely  to  be  damaged  under  their  care.  This  should 
not  be  permitted.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
our  neighbours  are  hard  at  work  to  outstrip  us  in  this  respect, 
And  if  the  smallest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  their  estimate  of 
the  Barbs,  whom  they  mean  somehow  or  other  to  obtain,  they 
have  a  good  right  to  expect  success.  Nor  do  we  grudge  them  any 
advance.  We  only  wish  that  this  improvement,  like  so  many 
other  of  their  improvements  and  inventions,  was  not  always  asso¬ 
ciated,  in  their  thoughts  and  expressions,  with  that  ugly  and 
uncomfortable  word,  war.  It  is  the  horse  of  Neptune,  the  old 
antagonist  of  the  olive,  that  they  wish  to  naturalize  in  France. 
We  trust,  however,  that  our  aristocracy  will  not  allow  us  to  be 
beaten  in  this  contest  without  a  struggle;  whilst  to  those  who 
may  have  a  distaste  for  this  kind  of  horse-breeding,  as  having 
promoted  gambling,  we  would  suggest  that  no  more  effective 
rebuke  to  the  Turf  could  be  administered  than  by  showing  that 
the  plea  on  which  racing  has  always  been  justified  was  not 
tenable,  and  bringing  before  the  world  a  class  of  horses,  the  result 
of  judicious  crossings  and  importations,  superior  to  anything 
it  could  produce.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Barb  “  drinkers 
of  the  wind” — some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  can  accomplish  eighty 
leagues  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  without  injurious  fatigue — 
are  to  be  obtained ;  but  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia  itself,  are 
open  to  our  investigations.  There  are  the  Toorkman  horses, 
superior  in  some  respects,  especially  in  hardness  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  in  the  iron  toughness  of  their  legs  and  feet, 
to  the  desert  courser  himself.  There  is  one  choice  Persian 
variety,  which  the  great  Russian  breeders  prefer  even  to  the 
Arab.  There  is  the  race  of  Dongola,  which  Bruce  the  traveller 
pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  most  magnificent  he  had  ever  seen. 
There  are  the  white  horses  of  Soudan,  full  of  spirit  and  beauty. 
All  these  are  within  our  reach,  and  fit  for  a  series  of  noble  experi¬ 
ments —  experiments  which,  we  trust,  some  day  or  other,  a 
certain  number  of  our  wealthy  noblemen  and  squires  'will  have 
the  energy  to  undertake,  and  the  good  fortune  to  prosecute  to  a 
successful  issue. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

WE  have  already  had  to  consider  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  M.  Hettner’s  work,  which  were  devoted  respectively  to 
the  examination  of  the  literature  of  England  and  France  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  That  order  of  treating  the  subject  was, 
as  has  been  seen,  selected  because,  according  to  the  view  of 
M.  Hettner,  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  last  century  in 
reality  dated  and  received  its  impulse  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  civil  liberty  in  England  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  It  was  shown  how  freedom  of  thought  and  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  were  fostered  and  encouraged  by  free 
political  institutions,  and  how,  for  a  short  time,  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  England  exercised  a  supremacy  over  Europe.  The 
next  step  was  to  point  out  the  effect  of  English  influence  on  the 
intellect  of  France,  and  to  trace  the  development  of  modern 
French  philosophy,  and  its  triumph  over  the  obsolete  dogmas  and 
traditions  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  The  object  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  M.  Hettner’s  task  is  to  submit  to  a  similar  examination  the 
literature  of  his  own  country.  He  proposes  to  offer  a  sketch  of  the 
state  of  intellectual  culture  in  Germany  in  the  period  which  followed 

*  Literaturgeschichte  clcs  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Von  Hermann 
Hettner,  in  drei  Theilen.  Dritter  Theil.  Die  Deutsche  Literatur  im  acht¬ 
zehnten  Jahrhundert.  Erstes  Buch,  1648-1740.  Braunschweig:  F.  Vieweg 
und  Sokn.  1862. 


the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War — to  show  how  Germany 
gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  desolating  conflict  and 
made  the  first  steps  in  the  advancement  of  literature^  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  weight  and  character  of  English  and  French  influence  on 
the  German  mind— and,  finally,  to  show  how  much  Germany  took 
from  her  neighbours,  how  completely  she  made  it  her  own  with¬ 
out  imitating  her  models,  until  at  length,  in  what  is  called  the 
classical  period  of  German  literature  (we  mean  the  age  of  Kant 
and  Fichte,  of  Gothe  and  Schiller),  she  held  beyond  dispute 
the  first  place  in  European  literature.  The  first  book  with  which 
we  have  now  to  deal  is  confined  to  a  history  of  the  intellectual 
cultivation  of  Germany  from  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  to 
the  accession  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  is  a  convenient  epoch  to  start  from, 
because  it  concluded  a  period  which  in  art  and  literature  was  nearly 
a  complete  interregnum.  Learning  was  at  a  lower  point  than  it 
had  been  for  a  century,  art  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  and 
Germany,  exhausted  by  war  and  suffering,  had  fallen  back  into  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism.  She  had  given  the  Reformation  to 
Europe,  but  had  failed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it  herself.  In  England 
and  in  Holland,  the  Reformation  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty. 
The  Roman  Catholic  countries,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  each 
possessed  a  national  literature.  They  had  moulded  their  languages 
into  form,  and  had  produced,  or  were  on  the  eve  of  producing, 
works  which  will  survive  the  memory  of  intriguing  cardinals  and 
profligate  princes.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  belonged  to 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  had  created  art,  literature,  and  science 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  in  the  Protestant  communities. 
Germany  alone,  so  far  from  advancing,  lost  the  rank  which  she  had 
previously  occupied.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  immediately 
before  the  Reformation,  in  civilization  and  in  learning  she  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  nation  north  of  the  Alps.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  the  consequence  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  It  was  the  work  of  their  learned  men,  who  combined  with 
their  learning  all  the  feeling  of  independence  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  German  mind.  But,  notwithstanding  the _  power 
of  the  men  who  directed  that  great  revolution,  and  the  vigorous 
popular  support  which  it  received  from  its  first  commencement,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  fatal  to  civilization ;  and,  if  it  did  not  destroy 
it,  deferred  to  an  indefinite  period  the  legitimate  advance  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  under  more  fortunate  circumstances. 
From  the  changes  which  were  slowly  going  on  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  which  made  themselves  unmistakeably  felt  in  the 
following  one,  the  spread  of  learning  and  cultivation  was  incon¬ 
ceivably  rapid  in  Europe.  A  new  and  vigorous  impulse  was  com¬ 
municated  to  art  and  to  science ;  and  at  length  the  Reformation 
came,  which  everywhere,  except  in  the  country  in  which  it  had 
its  origin,  seemed  to  stimulate  and  encourage  fearless  inquiry 
and  research  in  the  domain  of  science,  to  give  vigour  and  beauty 
to  every  school  of  poetry,  to  develope  individual  character 
and  national  feeling.  The  German  nation,  unfortunately,  was 
debarred,  by  its  geographical  and  political  position,  from  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  the  revolution  which  it  had  inaugurated.  The 
preponderance  of  Charles  V.  and  his  dynasty  completely  destroyed 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Empire.  Foreign  influences  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  obj  ects  of  foreign  ambition  were  fought  for  on 
German  ground.  At  length,  when  near  a  century  of  religious 
wars  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  exhaustion 
of  Germany  was  complete.  Its  national  feeling  had  been  destroyed. 
Swedes  and  Danes,  French,  Croats,  and  Hungarians  had  been 
fighting  for  the  souls  of  the  North  and  South  Germans ;  every 
atrocity  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  savage  combatants;  the 
national  feeling  was  almost  destroyed.  In  the  meantime,  the 
final  settlement,  such  as  it  was,  accomplished  by  French 
diplomacy,  and  calculated  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Richelieu 
policy,  was  peculiarly  adverse  to  German  interests.  The  Empire 
still  subsisted  in  name,  but  the  great  feudatories  were  already  in¬ 
dependent  princes.  Something  of  the  same  kind  had  taken  place 
after  the  first  conflict  between  Charles  Y.  and  the  Protestant 
princes,  but  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  finally  broke  up  the  German 
Empire. 

As  the  princes  gradually  became  independent,  their  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  territories  became  more  despotic  and  more  unbearable. 
Whatever  of  a  popular  character  had  existed  in  municipal  or  pro¬ 
vincial  institutions  gradually  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  was 
installed  an  ignorant  and  meddlesome  government  of  functionaries 
directed  by  a  Court  favourite  or  a  Boeotian  soldier.  It  was  the 
darkest  time  of  German  history.  Among  the  Protestant  clergy 
there  was  no  enlightenment  and  no  independent  spirit.  They 
were,  nearly  without  exception,  on  the  side  of  authority.  At  a 
very  early  period  in  the  contests  of  the  Reformation,  the  Protestant 
clergy,  to  escape  the  odium  of  being  supposed  to  be  implicated  in 
the  peasant  insurrections,  became  the  most  loyal  and  courtly  of 
Court  divines.  In  learning  they  soon  became  utterly  insignificant, 
and  they  only  retained  the  worst  feature  of  their  predecessors  —  a 
hard  and  narrow  theology,  which  as  a  study  could  not  have  been 
very  advantageous,  and  which  gradually  destroyed  their  influence 
on  the  intellectual  movement  of  German  society.  There  were, 
therefore,  two  great  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  learning  in 
Protestant  Germany  —  the  unenlightened  despotism  of  semi- 
barbarous  princes,  and  a  clergy  powerful  from  the  recollection  of 
its  descent  from  the  Reformation,  but  daily  decaying  in  moral 
influence,  from  its  abject  subservience  to  authority  and  its 
conceited  repudiation  of  all  intellectual  cultivation.  There 
was,  however,  a  third  cause  which  further  helped  to  keep 
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Germany  either  in  a  state  of  intellectual  darkness,  or,  what 
was  scarcely  better,  ignorant  imitation  of  French  modes  of 
thought  and  French  style.  Whilst  Germany  was  still  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  her  long  struggle,  Louis  XIV.  was  at  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  and  the  poor  stupid  Landgraves  and  Electors 
were  alternately  dazzled  or  terrified  by  tlie  splendour  of  the  sun  of 
Versailles.  Most  of  them  thought  themselves  highly  honoured  at 
being  received  by  the  Grand  Monarque ;  and,  on  returning  home, 
imitated,  but  at  a  most  respectful  distance,  the  magnificence  and 
the  profligacy  which  they  had  witnessed  as  humble  pilgrims.  It 
was  well  said  by  Frederic  the  Great,  in  hi3  Anti-Machicivel,  “  II 
n’y  a  pas  jusqu’au  cadet  d’une  ligne  apanagee,  qui  ne  s’ imagine 
d’etre  quelque  chose  de  semblable  a  Louis  XIV. ;  il  batit  son  Ver¬ 
sailles,  il  a  ses  mai tresses  et  entretient  ses  armees.” 

The  considerations  to  which  we  have  adverted  cannot  be 
neglected  if  it  be  attempted  to  explain  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
German  literature,  and  to  account  for  a  nation  no  way  inferior  in 
intellectual  taste  to  its  neighbours  only  coming  to  maturity  at  so 
late  a  date.  According  to  M.  Hettner’s  view,  the  effort  made  by 
Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  take  up  the  tradition  of 
learning  which  had  been  nearly  lost,  and,  by  long  and  patient 
work,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  national  literature.  But 
this  was  no  easy  matter.  The  teaching  in  the  schools  and 
Universities  was  as  bad  as  it  was  possible  to  be;  the  use  of 
the  Latin  language  was  generally  retained,  but  not  as  it  had 
been  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  German  scholarship ; 
German  was  scarcely  cultivated,  French  wras  the  language  of  the 
Courts.  Happily,  this  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to  last  for 
ever.  The  first  to  awaken  the  German  mind  from  its  apathy  was 
Leibnitz  —  the  only  German  who  for  twro  generations  had  achieved 
a  European  reputation  for  learning  and  philosophy.  But  it 
required  a  long  time  to  shake  off  the  baneful  influences  which 
had  pressed  upon  Germany.  The  men  of  the  eighteenth  century 
—  and  for  the  most  part  they  were  but  weak  champions  —  had  to 
combat  with  the  formal  theology  which  narrowed  and  debased  Ger¬ 
man  education ;  and  they  also  had  to  contend  with  the  falseand  frivo¬ 
lous  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  battle  had  to  be  fought  in 
science,  in  poetry,  and  in  the  fine  arts.  The  names  of  the  combatants 
are  now  forgotten  by  all  except  those  who,  like  M.  Hettner,  delight 
to  trace  a  prolonged  conflict  of  opinion,  and  a  final  but  well-earned 
triumph  of  true  principles  in  science  and  in  art;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  little  to  recommend  to  our  notice  the  German  writers  of  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  Yet  they  were  doing,  though  in  a 
humble  way,  very  good  service.  They  were  showing  what  coidd 
be  made  of  their  language,  and  they  were  slowly  freeing  themselves 
from  the  trammels  by  which  their  predecessors  had  been  oppressed. 
They  patiently  studied  the  best  works  of  England  and  France.  In 
some  cases,  no  doubt,  they  only  imitated  slavishly ;  but  they  were 
gradually  forming  the  taste  of  the  nation.  It  wras  something  to 
spread  a  taste  for  literature  and  philosophical  speculation,  though 
the  fruits  of  it  were  not  to  appear  till  a  generation  later.  And 
whilst  this  was  being  effected,  the  pretensions  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  were  effectually  checked,  and  a  despotism  was  prevented 
that  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  more  oppressive  even  than  any¬ 
thing  known  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Without  the  assistance  of  such  a  guide  as  M.  Hettner,  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  in 
Germany  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Yet  it  must 
have  had  a  very  great  significance.  The  century  began  wdth  the 
feeblest  writers  and  poetasters,  and  it  ended  with  Lessing,  and 
Gothe,  and  Schiller.  The  most  accelerated  rate  of  progress  was 
probably  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  for  then  there 
was  at  last  a  genuine,  though  an  imperfect  expression  of 
national  feeling.  Few  people,  except  his  biographers,  can  have 
much  sympathy  with  the  philosophy  or  the  roguery  of  that 
enlightened  prince ;  but  as  he  did,  at  the  head  of  German  armies, 
defeat  the  Russians,  the  Austrians,  and  the  French,  he  really  did 
more  for  his  country  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  wilderness 
of  average  Electors ;  and  in  his  strange  military  and  philosophical 
way  he  certainly  did  something  for  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  art.  But  the  best  result  of  his  reign  was  to  raise  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  Germany,  and  to  make  his  subjects  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours  feel  that  they  were  a  nation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
although  much  painstaking  wrork  had  been  done  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  the  men  of  real  genius  only  appeared  after  the 
national  sentiment  and  self-respect  had  been  awakened  by  the 
victories  and  the  policy  of  Frederick. 


LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING.* 

T  is  no  detraction  from  its  undoubted  merits  to  say  that,  on 
looking  back  to  the  pages  of  the  Sketch-hook,  one  is  tempted 
to  feel  some  surprise  at  its  extraordinary  success.  Like  all  the 
author’s  works,  it  is  marked  by  both  humour  and  pathos,  and  its 
graceful  and  natural  style  makes  it  very  pleasant  reading.  But, 
independently  of  these,  there  were  other  causes  for  its  popularity 
in  England.  Following,  as  it  did,  upon  the  revolution  which  the 
AVaverley  novels  had  wrought  in  the  character  of  works  of  fiction, 
it  found  the  mind  of  the  reading  public  prepared  to  welcome  with 
enthusiasm  any  fresh  step  in  the  direction  of  literary  novelty. 
Forty  years  ago,  there  was  a  virgin  piquancy  in  writings  which 
purported  to  hover  between  the  confines  of  the  real  and  the  fanci¬ 
ful,  and  to  be  based,  however  amplified  and  embellished  the  super¬ 
structure,  on  impressions  made  by  real  scenes  upon  a  refined  and 
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intelligent  observer.  In  the  prevalent  ignorance,  too,  of  all  Trans¬ 
atlantic  literature,  it  was  no  doubt  a  discovery  to  find  that  an 
American  author  could  write  English  with  as  much  purity  and 
even  elegance  as  any  native  and  to  the  manner  born.  But  though 
Washington  Irving  rose  above  the  literary  horizon  at  a  conjuncture 
undoubtedly  favourable  to  his  fame,  his  position  as  a  writer  is  un¬ 
questionably  due  to  his  own  merits.  His  works  have  a  charm 
emphatically  their  own,  for  the  reason  that  few  reflect  with  equal 
fidelity  and  distinctness  the  idiosyncracy  of  their  author.  They 
breathe  the  sprightliness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as 
his  generous  and  elevated  sympathies.  And  if  this  is  true  oi  his 
published  works,  it  is  naturally  much  more  so  of  his  letters, 
which  Mr.  Pierre  Irving  has  arranged  in  these  volumes  with  good 
taste  and  ability.  Following  the  example  of  Professor  Stanley 
in  his  Life  of  Arnold,  he  aims  at  making  them  as  much  as 
possible  the  medium  of  his  biography.  AVith  his  brothers 
Washington  Irving  was,  during  his  long  absence  in  Europe, 
in  constant  communication ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  this 
part  of  his  correspondence  without  being  struck  by  the  unusual 
warmth  of  affection  which  it  discloses,  and  the  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  consult  the  wishes  or  defer  to  the  opinion  of 
his  natural  advisers.  Other  letters  are  addressed  to  his  friends  in 
all  the  varying  grades  of  intimacy,  from  the  associates  of  his  early 
life  in  New  York  to  the  casual  acquaintance  formed  in  foreign 
travels,  -which,  under  the  influence  of  his  genial  and  amiable 
temper,  invariably  ripened  into  friendship.  They  are  delightful 
from  the  quiet  humour  and  play  of  fancy  which  characterize  them, 
but  still  more  from  the  elevated  tone  and  chivalrous  spirit  with 
which  they  are  imbued. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  Washington  Irving’s  life  were  spent 
in  his  native  land,  the  range  of  his  travels  being  limited  to 
Canada,  into  which  country  he  made  an  excursion  in  the 
summer  of  1803.  Born  at  New  York,  of  ultra-Puritan 
parents,  in  1783,  he  was  named  after  the  great  patriot,  who 
had  recently  entered  New  York  with  his  army.  His  name 
was  the  means  of  procuring  him  an  early  introduction  to 
his  illustrious  namesake,  when  he  came  back  to  New  York  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  young  Scotch  maid-servant  of 
the  family,  struck  with  the  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  greeted 
the  General’s  arrival,  determined  to  present  the  child  to  him. 
Accordingly,  she  followed  him  one  morning  into  a  shop,  and, 
pointing  to  the  boy,  “Please  your  honour,”  said  she,  “here’s  a 
bairn  was  named  after  you.”  Washington  did  not  disdain  “the 
delicate  affinity ;  ”  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  her  little 
charge,  gave  him  his  blessing.  The  Presbyterian  strictness  of  old 
Mr.  Irving  caused  a  reaction  in  the  religious  sympathies  of  his 
children,  who  all,  wdth  one  exception,  conformed  to  the  Episcopal 
worship.  As  a  boy,  AVashington’s  passion  for  the  play  was  un¬ 
bounded,  and  whenever  he  could  afford  the  indulgence  it  was  his 
habit  to  go  early  to  the  theatre,  then  hurry  home  to  prayers,  at 
wdiich  the  presence  of  all  the  children  was  inexorably  required, 
and,  at  the  close,  to  retire  as  if  for  the  night,  but  in  reality  to 
escape  by  the  window  and  steal  back  to  see  the  after-piece.  At 
sixteen  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  with  no  taste  for  it,  and 
apparently  with  no  serious  intention  of  followdng  it  as  a  profession. 
The  first  two  years  spent  in  a  law-office,  says  his  biographer,  were 
marked  by  considerable  proficiency  in  belles-lettres ,  but  very  slender 
advancement  in  the  dry  technicalities  of  legal  practice.  Though 
a  heedless  student,  he  became  a  great  personal  favourite  of  Mr. 
Hoffman,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  New  York,  wdiose  house  soon 
became  bis  second  home.  In  his  company  and  that  of  his  family  he 
received  his  first  impressions  of  Canadian  scenery,  travelling  in 
patriarchal  fashion  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  present  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  experiences  of 
the  modern  tourist.  Shortly  after  he  came  of  age,  his  health 
began  to  fail;  and  his  brothers,  animated  by  a  common  spirit, 
determined  to  send  him,  at  their  owm  expense,  on  a  voyage  to 
Europe.  He  had  already  attained  some  celebrity  by  a  series  of 
humorous  contributions  to  one  of  the  New  York  journals,  and, 
beside  the  solicitude  of  his  relatives,  a  very  general  interest  had 
been  awakened  in  bis  favour.  Arriving  at  Bordeaux  in  June  1 804, 
he  was  met  by  the  intelligence  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire. 
After  staying  six  weeks  to  improve  himself  in  the  French  language, 
he  set  out  on  his  travels  through  the  south  of  France,  not  without 
experiencing  some  annoyance  from  the  Government  spies,  with 
whom  the  country  swarmed.  The  friendly  offices  of  a  little 
Pennsylvanian  doctor  wdio  had  taken  a  place  in  the  same  diligence 
not  only  protected  him  from  imposition,  but  enabled  him  to  satisfy 
the  police  that  he  was  not  an  Englishman.  At  Nice,  however,  he 
was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  detention  of 
five  weeks  that  he  was  allowed  to  embark  on  a  felucca  for  Genoa. 
At  the  latter  place  he  found  charming  society,  and  had  a 
very  polite  reception  from  the  Doge.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  tore  himself  away,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  Sicily.  Near  Elba  his  vessel  wras 
boarded  by  pirates,  from  whom  the  passengers  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  property.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
picture  which  his  journal  gives  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
‘  Sicilian  peasantry.  At  Syracuse  he  explored  the  celebrated  Ear 
of  Dionysius,  and  went  to  a  masquerade  at  the  theatre  in  the 
dress  of  an  old  physician,  teazing,  in  that  disguise,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  the  officers,  till  one  of  them  discovered  him  by  his 
voice.  From  Sicily  he  passed  on  to  Rome,  wdiere  he  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  Allston,  the  painter : — 

Here  (to  quote  his  own  words)  the  thought  presented  itself,  Why  might  I 
not  remain,  and  turn  painter  ?  I  mentioned  the  idea  to  Allston,  and  he 
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caught  at  it  with  eagerness.  .  .  .  For  two  or  three  clays  the  idea  took 
full  possession  of  my  mind,  hut  I  believe  it  owed  its  main  force  to  the  lovely 
evening  ramble  in  which  I  first  conceived  it,  and  to  the  romantic  friendship  I 
had  formed  with  Allston.  Whenever  it  recurred  to  mind,  it  was  always 
connected  with  beautiful  Italian  sceneiy,  palaces,  and  statues,  and  fountains, 
and  terraced  gardens,  and  Allston  as  the  companion  of  my  studio.  I  promised 
myself  a  world  of  enjoyment  in  his  society,  and  pictured  forth  a  scheme  of 
life  all  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  youthful  promise. 

The  idea,  however,  was  not  destined  to  he  realized.  An  amusing’ 
story  is  told  of  the  unexpected  civilities  lavished  on  the  traveller 
by  Torlonia,  the  Roman  banker,  under  the  notion  that  he  was  a 
relative  of  the  great  Washington.  At  Rome  he  met,  for  the  first 
time,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  was  amazed  “  at  the  flow  of  her  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  question  upon  question  with  which  she  plied 
him.”  After  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  he  set 
his  face  northwards,  travelling  by  Bologna  and  Milan  to  Palis,  in 
which  capital  he  proposed  to  attend  a  series  of  scientific  lectures, 
but  seems  to  have  been  more  sedulous  in  attendance  at  the  thea¬ 
tres.  In  the  autumn  of  1805  he  crossed  tha  Channel  to  the 
“  land  of  his  forefathers,”  and  fixed  himself  in  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strand.  As  at  Paris,  his  first  visits  were 
paid  to  the  theatres.  The  following  criticism  of  J  ohn  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  which  we  condense,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

The  former  appears  to  me  a  very  studied  actor.  Ilis  performances 
throughout  evince  deep  study  and  application,  joined  to  amazingly  judicious 
conception.  They  are  correct  and  highly-finished  paintings,  but  much 
laboured.  Thus,  while  witnessing  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  though,  my 
head  is  satisfied  and  even  astonished,  yet  my  heart  is  seldom  affected.  I  am 
not  led  away  to  forget  that  it  is  Kemble  the  actor,  not  Othello  the  Moor. 
Once,  however,  I  must  own  that  I  was  completely  overpowered  by  his  acting. 
It  was  in  the  part  of  Zanga.  .  .  .  The  next  time  I  saw  him  I  was  less 
satisfied.  It  was  in  the  character  of  Othello.  Here  his  performance  was  very 
unequal.  In  many  parts  he  was  cold  and  laboured ;  in  the  tender  scenes  he 
wanted  mellowness  (1  think  him  very  often  wanting  in  this  quality).  .  .  . 

Kemble  treads  the  stage  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity.  His  grand  dis¬ 
advantage  is  his  voice  ;  it  wants  the  deep  rich  bass  tones,  and  has  not  suf¬ 
ficient  extent.  Some  of  its  tones  are  touching  and  pathetic,  but  when 
violent  exclamation  is  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  obliged  to  use  great 
exertions.  W ere  I  to  indulge,  without  reserve,  in  my  praises  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  I  am  afraid  you  would  think  them  hyperbolical.  What 
a  wonderful  woman !  The  first  time  I  saw  her  perform  I  was  struck 
with  admiration.  It  was  in  the  part  of  Calista.  Her  looks,  her  voice,  her 
gestures,  delighted  me.  She  penetrated  in  a  moment  to  my  heart.  She  froze 
and  melted  it  by  turns  ;  a  glance  of  her  eye,  a  start,  an  exclamation,  thrilled 

through  my  whole  frame . And  yet  this  woman  is  old,  and  has  lost 

all  elegance  of  figure  —  think,  then,  what  must  be  her  powers  that  she  can 
delight  and  astonish  even  in  the  characters  of  Calista  and  Belvidera.  What 
Mrs.  Siddons  may  have  been  when  she  had  the  advantages  of  youth  and 
form,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  her  performance  at  present 
leaves  room  to  wish  for  nothing  more. 

Wasbington  Irving  was  at  the  theatre  when  the  thrilling 
announcement  of  Nelson’s  victory  and  death  was  made  from 
the  stage.  “Notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory,”  he 
writes  to  his  brother,  “and  its  importance  at  so  alarming  a  crisis, 
yet  I  can  scarcely  say  which  is  greatest  — joy  at  his  achievement, 
or  sorrow  for  Nelson’s  fall.”  Early  in  1806,  liis  thoughts  began 
to  turn  homewards,  and  after  a  stormy  passage  of  sixty-four  days, 
he  arrived  at  New  York.  The  tone  of  society  in  that  city  seems 
to  have  been  remarkably  jovial  at  the  time  of  his  return  and 
nominal  resumption  of  legal  studies.  Falling  in  with  this  pre¬ 
valent  spirit  of  merriment,  Irving  proposed  to  his  friend  Paulding 
to  join  him  in  a  work  which  should  be  mainly  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  fun  and  sarcastic  drollery,  to  come  out  in  numbers,  under 
the  title  of  Salmagundi.  Its  success  was  decisive,  and  great  was 
the  curiosity  to  know  who  were  the  authors.  Salmagundi,  in  spite 
of  the  disparaging  estimate  of  it  by  Irving  himself,  is  the  literary 
parent,  not  only  of  the  Sketch  Book  and  the  Alhambra,  but  of  all 
the  intermediate  and  subsequent  productions  of  Irving,  even  of 
some  slight  ornaments  of  the  graver  offspring  of  Columbus  and 
Washington.  His  next  literary  enterprise  was  the  History  of  New 
York,  which  he  began  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  and  the 
first  idea  of  which  work  was  a  mere  jeu  desprit  in  burlesque  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell’s  Picture  of  Neiv  York.  It  was  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  great  sorrow, 
which  probably  gave  a  colour  to  bis  whole  future  existence. 
This  was  the  death  of  Matilda  Hoffman,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attached.  In  some  memoranda  found  among  his  papers  he 
thus  speaks  of  this  loss  and  its  effects :  — 

Months  elapsed  before  my  mind  would  resume  any  tone  but  the  despond¬ 
ency  I  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  in  the  course  of  this  attachment,  and  the 
anguish  that  attended  its  catastrophe  seemed  to  give  a  new  turn  to  my  whole 
character,  and  throw  some  clouds  into  my  disposition,  which  have  ever  since 
hung  about  it. 

The  work  which  this  calamity  had  interrupted  was  shortly 
afterwards  completed  and  published.  Its  success  was  great, 
but  we  cannot  but  think  the  series  of  puffs  preliminary,  by 
which  its  author  ushered  it  in,  in  spite  of  their  humour, 
a  little  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
the  first  cis-Atlantic  author  to  hear  witness  to  its  merits. 
“  I  have  never  read,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brevoort, 
“  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as  the 
Annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  ...  I  think,  too,  there  are 
passages  which  indicate  that  the  author  possesses  powers  of  a 
different  kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me  much  of 
Steme.” 

In  1810  Irving  was  admitted  by  his  brothers,  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  liberality,  into  their  mercantile  firm.  It  was  not 
expected,  however,  that  he  would  pay  any  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  their  object  being  mainly  to  provide  for  his  subsistence,  and 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  During  the 
following  year  he  acted  as  their  agent  at  the  capital;  and  his 


letters  from  Washing-ton  show  that  he  knew  how  to  combine 
pleasure  with  duty.  Shortly  after,  war  broke  out  with  England, 
and  on  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  British, 
Irving  offered  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  by  whom 
he  was  made  Military  Secretary,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  present  at  any  action.  On  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  revisit 
Europe,  intending  to  mingle  for  a  while  in  the  exciting  scenes 
that  were  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  little 
dreaming,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  that  the  ocean  he  was  about 
to  cross  would  roll  its  waters  for  seventeen  years  between  bim  and 
bis  home.  The  first  five  years  of  this  expatriation  were  spent  in 
England,  where  lie  arrived  to  find  the  mail-coaches  coming  in 
decked  with  laurel,  with  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
the  flight  of  Napoleon.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Irving  ex¬ 
perienced  the  cares  of  a  man  of  business.  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
his  brother  and  partner,  he  had  to  take  sole  charge,  for  a  time,  of 
the  commercial  establishment  at  Liverpool.  The  business  proved 
unprosperous,  and,  after  much  harassing  anxiety,  the  partners 
were  driven,  in  1 8 1 8,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Bankrupt  Act. 
This  misfortune,  however,  was  felt  by  Irving  much  more  on 
bis  brother’s  account  than  his  own.  His  temper  was  too  hopeful 
and  elastic  to  give  way  to  depression.  During  this  dark  period 
he  still  found  much  to  enliven  life.  His  visits  to  the  theatres 
were  renewed.  Of  Miss  O’Neil  he  writes  with  the  utmost  en¬ 
thusiasm.  She  is  “  the  most  soul-subduing  actress  ”  he  ever  saw, 
Kean  is  mentioned  in  more  measured  terms.  “  He  is,”  he  writes, 
“  a  strange  compound  of  merits  and  defects.  His  excellence  con¬ 
sists  in  sudden  and  brilliant  touches,  in  vivid  exhibitions  of  passion 
and  emotion.  I  do  not  think  him  a  discriminating  actor,  or  critical 
either  at  understanding  or  delineating  character,  but  he  produces 
effects  which  no  other  actor  does.  I  have  seen  him  guilty  of  the 
grossest  and  coarsest  pieces  of  false  acting,  and  most  *  tyrannically 
clapped  ’  withal,  while  some  of  his  most  exquisite  touches  pass 
unnoticed.”  I11  the  society  of  the  artists  Allston  and  Leslie,  and 
a  warm  interest  in  their  professional  labours,  he  found  a  dis¬ 
traction  of  his  own  private  cares.  His  knowledge  of  England 
was  extended  by  excursions  into  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  bis  observations  were  turned  to  account  in  those  scenes 
of  rural  life  in  England  which  were  among  the  most  favourite 
numbers  of  the  Sketch-Book.  That  work  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  England  in  the  year  1820,  having  been  previously 
published  in  America.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  fruits 
of  his  emancipation  from  commercial  pursuits.  Irving  had 
recently  determined  to  give  himself  up  to  literature,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  resolution,  declined  about  this  time  an  appointment 
in  the  Navy  Board  of  the  United  States :  — 

I  have  been  (he  writes)  for  some  time  nursing-  up  my  mind  for  literary 
operations,  and  collecting  materials  for  the  purpose.  I  shall  be  able,  I  trust, 
now  to  produce  articles  from  time  to  time  that  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present 
support.  .  .  .  To  carry  this  iuto  better  effect  it  is  important  for  me  to 

remain  a  little  longer  in  Europe,  where  there  is  so  much  food  for  observation, 
and  objects  of  taste  on  which  to  meditate  and  improve.  I  have  suffered 
several  precious  years  of  youth  and  lively  imagination  to  pass  by  unimproved, 
and  it  behoves  me  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  left. 

An  additional  proof  of  his  earnestness  in  adopting  a  literary  pro¬ 
fession  was  furnished  by  his  refusal  of  the  post  of  editor  to  an 
Anti-Jacobin  periodical  to  be  started  in  Edinburgh,  which  was 
offered  to  him  in  very  flattering  terms  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  “  I 
have,”  he  writes,  in  answer,  “  a  general  dislike  to  politics.  I  have 
ahvays  shunned  them  in  my  own  country,  and  have  lately  declined 
a  lucrative  post  under  my  own  government,  and  one  that  opened 
the  door  to  promotion,  merely  because  I  was  averse  to  political 
life,  and  to  being  subjected  to  regular  application  and  local  con¬ 
finement.” 

The  thoughtful  kindness  which  the  letters  of  Scott  published  in 
this  volume  disclose,  is  a  fresh  testimony  to  his  warm  and  generous 
nature.  Irving  on  his  side  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Abbotsford, 
and  all  that  it  contained  : — 

As  to  Scott,  I  cannot  express  my  delight  at  his  character  and  manners. 
He  is  a  sterling,  golden-hearted,  old  worthy,  full  of  the  joyousness  of  youth, 
with  an  imagination  continually  furnishing  forth  pictures,  and  a  charming 
simplicity  of  manners  that  puts  you  at  ease  with  him  in  a  moment.  It  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  remark  his  deportment  towards 
his  family,  his  neighbours,  his  domestics,  his  very  dogs  and  cats  —  everything 
that  comes  within  his  influence  seems  to  catch  a  beam  of  that  sunshine  that 
plays  round  his  heart. 

This  volume  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Irving  for  the 
continent  after  a  five  years’  stay  in  England.  The  execution  of  the 
labour  of  love  imposed  on  him,  so  far  as  it  is  carried  in  this  instal¬ 
ment,  reflects  credit  on  his  nephew  and  biographer.  In  spite  of 
an  occasional  looseness  of  language,  and  a  tendency  to  dwell  too 
minutely  on  details  which  have  no  great  interest  for  the  public  — 
as  the  bargains,  for  instance,  made  by  Irving  with  his  publishers — 
he  has  shown  judgment  and  good  taste  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rang-ement  of  a  large  mass  of  correspondence.  The  letters  of  Irving- 
are,  as  we  have  said,  singularly  charming  both  from  their  style 
and  matter. 


JULES  GERARD  IN  IKDIA.* 

FTER  all,  the  Anglo-French  alliance  is  a  reality.  Not  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  treaty,  here  isM.  Jules  Gerard, 
le  Tueur  de  Lions,  who  has  gone  and  Anglicized  himself  in  India, 
and  now  writes  of  what  he  did  there  in  a  book  which  combines 


*  Voyages  et  Chasses  dans  l' Himalaya.  Par  Jules  Gerard,  1c  Tueur  de 
Lions.  Paris:  Michel  Levy  Freres.  A 62. 
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French  and  English  ways  of  acting-,  thinking,  and  speaking  in  a 
very  agreeable  way.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  best  and 
noblest  Frenchmen  usually  display,  if  they  have  the  opportunity, 
a  warm  appreciation  of  England.  To  earlier  examples  of  this 
tendency  may  be  added  M.  Jules  Gerard,  whose  English  tastes 
are  as  decided  as  his  eminence  in  the  line  which  he  has  chosen  is 
incontestable.  It  appears  that  M.  Gerard  held  some  post  under  the 
Indian  Government,  and  that  his  station  was  near  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas.  Whenever  he  got  leave  of  absence  he  made  some 
hunting  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  book  describes 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  did.  As  he  was,  in  fact,  an  English 
officer,  and  as  his  companions,  when  he  had  any,  were  English 
officers  likewise,  he  uses  “nous”  and  “notre ”  in  speaking  of 
persons  and  things  English,  but  he  speaks  of  them  in  French,  and 
occasionally  like  a  Frenchman.  The  result  of  his  performance  is 
an  Anglo-French  alliance,  of  which  we  cordially  approve. 

M.  Gerard  states  that  when,  on  returning  from  India  to  England, 
he  saw  how  many  sportsmen  were  wasting  their  time,  their  trouble, 
and  their  money  in  stalking  deer  or  shooting  grouse  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  concluded  that  it  must  be  through  ignorance  of  the 
facilities  which  were  open  to  them  of  getting  to  the  Himalayas, 
and  of  finding  there  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  game,  that  nos 
sportmen  Anglais  did  not  attempt  enterprises  more  worthy  of  the 
pains  bestowed.  The  object  of  M.  Gerard’s  book  is  to  show  the  way 
to  the  sport  which  he  has  himself  enjoyed.  He  remarks  that  the 
game  of  India  does  not  become  familiar  to  Anglo-Indians  by  the 
simple  fact  of  prolonged  residence.  As  he  truly,  but  irreverently 
observes,  there  are  many  old  women  of  both  sexes  who  pass  all 
their  lives  in  India  without  ever  having  seen  a  single  specimen 
of  its  great  game,  and  without  knowing  more  of  its  haunts  and 
habits  than  their  friends  at  home,  whose  imagination,  assisted  by 
the  letters  of  correspondents  of  a  high  epistolatory  power,  repre¬ 
sents  to  them  a  complete  menagerie  escaping  from  a  railway-train, 
scared  by  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  while  the  serpents  and  the 
apes  hang  in  festoons  on  the  wires  of  the  telegraph.  “  Have  you 
ever  killed  a  tiger  ?  ”  is  a  question  sometimes  put  to  Anglo-Indians, 
who  are  as  capable  of  the  feat  as  they  are  of  killing  a  sea-serpent. 
You  cannot  buy  a  shooting-ground  in  the  Himalayas  in  the  same 
expeditious  way  that  you  can  at  home,  and  birds  are  not  to  be  got 
there  as  easily  and  certainly  as  pheasants  in  a  battue  or  poultry 
at  Covent  Garden  Market ;  but-  j  udgment  and  keen  perception 
are  necessary  to  success.  The  opportunity  for  exercising  these 
faculties  constitutes  for  the  true  sportsman  the  great  charm  of 
hunting  in  the  Himalayas.  M.  Gerard  sketches  a  route  for  those 
readers  whom  his  descriptions  of  his  sport  may  tempt  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  They  will  travel  by  Calcutta  and  Meerut,  passing  many 
stations  of  an  aspect  sad  and  desolate,  where  the  servants  of  the 
Government  are  employed  in  places  less  cheerful  than  penitentiaries 
at  home,  and  under  a  climate  which,  during  eight  months  of  the 
year  is,  as  M.  Gerard  thinks,  more  disagreeable  than  Purgatory, 
and  nearly  as  hot  as  Hell.  The  visitor  is  recommended  to  time  his 
arrival  in  one  of  the  four  cool  months,  when  even  the  stations  of 
the  plains  begin  to  appear  comparatively  agreeable,  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  inhabitants  content.  A  hundred  miles  from  Meerut  is  the 
valley  of  Doon,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  which  was  one  of  M. 
Gerard’s  hunting-grounds.  He  says  of  the  invalid  officers  who 
had  come  thither  to  regain  health,  that  in  general  he  found  them 
stout  jovial  fellows,  with  rosy  cheeks,  whosfe  malady,  like  the 
elephants  of  the  Doon,  could  only  be  discovered  by  an  experienced 
practitioner.  It  might  be  observed,  however,  that  M.  Gerard 
himself  complains  of  constant  attacks  of  fever  in  the  plains, 
whereas,  when  he  got  into  the  Doon,  the  elephants  of  that  locality 
would  not  have  thought  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  him, 
but  much  the  contrary.  He  gives,  in  one  of  his  chapters  on 
elephant-hunting,  an  amusing  picture  of  what  he  calls  the  Dalilah- 
like  cunning  with  which  the  trained  female  elephant  fondles  and 
bewitches  some  strong  and  stupid  Samson  whom  the  Philistines 
have  resolved  to  capture.  The  female  advances  by  a  gentle  and 
composed  movement  to  the  side  of  the  male,  and  contemplates, 
with  respectful  admiration,  his  massive  proportions  and  terrible 
aspect,  until  she  perceives  that  she  has  attracted  and  fixed  bis 
attention.  Next,  she  passes  her  trunk  gently  over  his  shoulders 
and  his  head,  and  perhaps  she  entwines  it  timidly  in  his.  Then 
she  puts  the  end  of  her  trunk  on  his  lips  or  in  his  mouth,  which 
is  the  way  elephants  have  of  kissing ;  and  finally,  as  her  caresses 
grow  more  endearing,  she  makes  preparation  to  tie  his  legs.  It 
is  this  last  operation  which  shows  the  wonderful  power  of  reason 
in  these  animals;  for  coquetry  and  fascination  come  by  nature, 
and  are  therefore  less  remarkable  than  the  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  cords  and  slip-knots.  In  another  passage,  M.  Gerard 
insists  on  the  keen  intelligence  which  birds  display  under  the 
influence  of  hunger.  Look,  he  says,  at  half  a  dozen  of  the  ravens 
of  Calcutta,  who  seem  plunged  in  reflection  as  they  sit  on  the  roof 
of  a  house,  or  hop  to  and  fro  thinking  of  nothing  at  all.  If  at  that 
moment  a  friend  passes  rapidly  near  them,  evidently  going  about 
his  business,  while  the  fluttering  of  his  wings,  his  way  of  moving, 
his  general  aspect,  if  not  the  expression  of  his  coimtenance,  inspire 
the  conviction  that  he  is  going  to  dine,  and  that  he  knows  where 
to  find  dinner  —  instantly  an  effect  is  produced  upon  the  others ; 
they  appreciate  at  once  the  highly  important  fact,  and  they  follow 
at  speed  this  unexpected  guide. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  Doon  were  two  private  soldiers,  who 
came  there  to  pass  a  few  weeks  of  holiday,  and  resolved  to  devote 
them  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Their  weapons  were  by  no 
means  first-rate,  and  as  they  could  not  aflord  tents  or  servants,  they 
lodged  usually  in  some  cowhouse  or  cabin,  or  lay  down  before  a 


large  fire  when  they  could  not  get  shelter  gratis.  There  was 
plenty  of  wood  for  burning  in  the  forest,  but  hospitality  is  a  virtue 
unknown  to  the  Hindus,  and  although  professed  by  Mussulmans, 
it  is  only  practised  by  them  towards  their  own  friends.  About 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  two  soldiers,  a  tiger  had  committed 
some  depredation  near  a  village.  Inflamed  with  the  hope  of 
such  noble  game,  they  went  to  the  expense,  which  for  them 
was  heavy,  of  buying  a  calf  by  way  of  bait,  and  established  an 
ambuscade.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  tiger  killed  a 
native ;  whereupon  they  sold  their  calf  instantly  for  what  it  would 
fetch,  and  appropriated  the  dead  body  for  their  ambuscade,  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  was  an  excellent  bait  for  a  tiger,  and,  above  all, 
not  expensive.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  these  humble 
sportsmen  did,  in  time,  contrive  to  kill  a  tiger.  This  story  leads 
M.  Gerard  to  remark  on  the  importance  of  encouraging  a  taste  for 
field  sports  among  the  active  and  well-conducted  soldiers  by  way 
of  diverting  the  profound  dulness  of  the  stations.  Some  little  is 
done,  he  says,  by  a  few  officers,  to  provide  amusement  and  occu¬ 
pation  for  their  men,  “  niais  la  facon  systematique  universelle  et 
pratique  de  se  mettre  a  l’eeuvre,  chacun  pour  le  plaisir  de  tous,  si 
remarquable  dans  l’armee  fran^aise,  nous  fait  absolument  defaut.” 
The  reader  will,  of  course,  observe  that  “  nous  ”  stands  here  for  the 
English  army.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  two  tiger-hunting 
soldiers,  the  following  pictiu’e  of  native  character  is  not  uninter¬ 
esting.  M.  Gerard  and  Lieutenant  Speke  travelled  together  to 
Rampore.  On  their  way  they  got  separated  from  their  attendants, 
and  reached  the  town  before  them.  When  the  coolies  arrived 
they  reported  that  one  of  their  number  had  fallen  down  a  precipice 
by  the  roadside.  They  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  killed  or 
not,  for,  according  to  the  custom  of  natives  in  such  a  case,  they 
had  run  away  from  the  scene  as  fast  as  they  could.  M.  Gerard 
and  Lieutenant  Speke  hereupon  made  hasty  preparations  to  go 
with  help  to  the  fallen  man,  and  asked  the  coolies  to  come  with 
them.  But  this  proposition  was  received  with  a  smile  of  incre¬ 
dulity.  “  Qui  voulait,  disions-nous,  venir  a  la  recherche  de  cet 
homme,  et  le  sauver  s’il  etait  vivant  encore  ?  Voulait!  Naturelle- 
rnent  personne  ne  voulait.”  The  eagerness  of  their  masters 
appeared  to  them  merely  puerile,  and  the  chief  of  the  coolies 
expressed  himself  with  indignant  eloquence  on  the  folly  of  risking 
other  precious  lives.  After  all  it  was  only  one  man  the  less.  He 
was  dead,  and  we  ought  to  do  nothing  until  daylight.  We  asked 
him  whether,  if  the  case  were  his,  he  would  like  to  lie  for  the 
whole  night,  perhaps  with  both  legs  broken,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice;  “rnais  il  repoussa  dedaigneusement  cette  supposition 
comme  tout  a  fait  etraugere  a  la  question.”  The  only  course  to  be 
adopted  was  the  thoroughly  Asiatic  one  of  seizing,  without 
ceremony,  the  six  strongest  coolies,  and  telling  them  that  if  they 
would  not  come  quietly  they  would  be  forced  to  come  after  being 
considerably  well  thrashed.  The  man  was  found  alive  and 
uninjured,  having  escaped  destruction  by  a  miracle.  This  incident 
occurred  just  before  the  news  of  the  mutiny  reached  Rampore. 
The  travellers,  on  hearing  of  it,  returned  hastily  to  the  plains. 
M.  Gerard  went  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Doab,  and  Lieutenant 
Speke  met  his  death  at  the  storming  of  the  Cachemire  gate  of 
Delhi. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  who  dwell  high  up  the  mountains,  M. 
Gerard  found  an  extraordinary  amount  of  intoxication.  Havinghalted 
at  a  village  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  wished  to  send 
for  the  head  man  of  it,  but  he  was  told  that  it  was  too  late  to  see  any 
of  the  inhabitants  on  business  that  evening,  because  they  were  all 
tipsy.  At  another  place,  M.  Gerard  had  made  his  preparations  for 
an  expedition,  but  was  obliged  to  halt  a  day  because  there  was  a 
festival,  at  which  every  inhabitant  having  any  pretensions  to  re¬ 
spectability  felt  bound  to  get  thoroughly  drunk.  It  would  have  been 
reckoned  a  great  breach  of  propriety  on  that  day  to  keep  sober 
after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  M.  Gerard  could  not  wound  the 
religious  sentiments  of  his  attendants  by  ill-timed  remonstrances 
against  the  performance  of  such  a  serious  ceremony.  As  he  says, 
we  have  taught  the  natives  that  their  best  plan  is  to  have  a  reli¬ 
gious  prejudice  for  what  they  do  like,  and  a  religious  prejudice 
against  what  they  do  not  like  to  do.  So  his  servants  kept  the  festival, 
and  next  day  he  thinks  that  they  would  have  relished  a  few  dozen 
bottles  of  soda-water  if  they  could  have  got  them.  In  this  expe¬ 
dition  M.  Gerard  encountered  great  difficulty  and  suffering  from 
the  cold.  At  one  point  he  had  pushed  on  ahead,  and  as  his  ser¬ 
vants  did  not  follow,  he  returned,  and  found  them  sitting  down  in 
despair  among  the  snow,  groaning,  and  assuring  one  another  that 
they  must  all  perish.  M.  Gerard’s  remedy  for  their  despondency 
was  to  lay  about  him  vigorously  with  his  stick,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  immediate  evil  to  think  about,  instead  of  looking  into  the 
future.  Having  thus  stimulated  them  to  activity,  he  served  out 
among  them  two  bottles  of  spirit,  by  way  of  support  under  the  fatigue 
and  cold.  It  appears  that  M.  Gerard  is  like  General  Havelock  in  dis¬ 
approving  of  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  although  sensible 
of  its  great  virtue  on  peculiar  occasions.  He  says  that,  although  he 
never  took  any  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  he  has  entirely  given  up 
drinking  beer,  wine,  and  spirit,  and  he  attributes  the  steadiness  of 
his  hand  in  shooting  to  this  regimen.  He  never  knew  a  sportsman 
adopt  it  without  affording  proof  that  he  could  walk,  shoot,  and 
endure  fatigue  of  every  kind  infinitely  better  than  when  he  took,  to 
strengthen  himself,  beer  and  spirits.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  M. 
Gerard  on  this  subject,  and  certainly  Dean  Close  ought  to  be  proud 
of  such  a  distinguished  convert  to  one  of  his  opinions. 

The  matter  of  this  book  is  interesting,  and  the  style  is  very  neat 
and  pleasant.  A  miracle  of  a  priest  or  lama  of  Thibet  is  happily 
disposed  of  in  the  following  sentence :  —  A  tribe  called  the 
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Hunnias  had  been  invaded  by  tbe  Sikhs.  They  told  M. 
Gerard  that  they  bad  confided  tbe  defence  of  their  country 
to  tbe  Lama,  and  that  he  bad  made  snow  fall  in  winter  to 
destroy  their  enemies.  “  Jo  leur  fis  remarquer  qu’il  vaudrait 
encore  mieux,  en  cas  d’urgence,  qu’il  la  fit  tomber  en  ete,  et  que 
je  me  chargerais  au  besoin  moi-meme  de  la  premiere  ceremonie.” 
JM.  Gerard  bad  an  interview  with  a  zumpun,  or  officer  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  inhabited  by  tbe  Hunnias,  which  is  subject  to  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  zumpun  told  him  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  depart 
next  day,  because  the  odour  of  a  kyang,  or  wild  horse,  which  M. 
Gerard  had  killed  about  two  miles  off,  was  distressing  to  him. 
Hereupon  M.  Gerard  remarks  :  —  “  II  fallait  avoir  une  imagina¬ 
tion  bien  ingenieuse  pour  inventer  un  pareil  pretexte ;  car  tous  les 
chevaux  morts  de  la  Chine  ne  pourraient  en  cinq  heures  empester 
Tail'  autant  qu’un  seul  Hunnia  vivant.” 


EPISTOLrE  HO-ELIANiE.* 

A  RCILDEACON  PALEY  said  that  the  best  letter  was  that 
A  which  came  most  directly  to  the  purpose,  and  his  defini¬ 
tion  is  a  sound  one.  The  polite  involutions,  curious  turns, 
quaint  images,  and  hyperbolical  compliments  with  which  our 
grandfathers  tickled  the  fancies  of  our  grandmothers  and  great 
aunts,  should  be,  and  luckily  have  been,  swept  away.  Letter¬ 
writing  with  some  is  a  pastime,  but  with  many  a  passion.  With 
ladies  this  passion  soon  grows  into  a  disease,  and  when  they  are 
under  its  influence  it  is  astonishing  what  long  letters  they  will 
write  upon  the  slightest  subject,  and  how,  if  encouraged,  a  peren¬ 
nial  spring  of  correspondence  will  gush  from  them.  If,  indeed, 
badly  bitten  with  this  mania,  they  are  always  “  gushing ;  ”  and 
since  the  disease  is  inevitable,  it  is  well  that  they  should  take 
it  in  the  best  possible  form.  If  a  doctor  be  careful  of  the  virus 
he  chooses  for  vaccination,  surely  we  should  be  particular  in 
the  choice  of  the  “ Familiar”  letter  writer  from  which  our 
relatives  first  “  take  the  venom  of  a  lady’s  pen.”  Basing 
ourselves  upon  Paley’s  dictum,  we  may  be  somewhat  astonished 
to  find  that,  in  an  age  of  euphemistic  periphrasis,  James  Howel 
arrived  at  once  at  the  highest  point  of  excellence.  His  familiar 
letters,  on  subjects  of  which  it  would  half  fill  a  column  to  give 
a  list,  are  models  of  what  letters  should  be  —  humorous  or 
serious,  affectionate  or  severe,  as  the  case  may  require,  but 
practical,  clear,  concise,  and  always  direct  and  to  the  point. 
There  is  something  also  very  manly  and  delightful  in  their  style ; 
and  the  reading,  good  humour,  and  knowledge  of  life  they  display 
are  immense.  Hence,  of  upwards  of  forty  different  publications  by 
this  clever  travelled  gentleman,  these  alone  remain  to  us  and  are 
read,  and  each  time  with  a  greater  zest  and  pleasure  by  the  true 
lover  of  old  literature. 

Travelling,  in  Howel’s  days,  was  as  fashionable,  if  not  as 
easy,  an  amusement  as  it  is  now.  AVe  leave  it  to  the  “black 
letter  dogs  ”  to  determine  the  important  question  whether  Shalc- 
speare  had  ever  been  to  Scotland,  or  to  Paris,  or  had  “swum  in 
a  gondola.”  His  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  he  had  done  so.  But 
if  he  was  not  actually  a  traveller,  the  majority  of  the  more 
fortunately  born  and  richer  gentlemen  of  his  day  were ;  and  poor 
scholars  mustering  their  few  gold  pieces  went  afoot  like  AViiliam 
Litkgow,  for  “  thirtie  and  sixe  thousande  of  miles,  perfitting  his  long 
nineteen  years  travel  by  surveying  forty  eight  kingdoms,  twenty-one 
reipublics,  ten  absolute  principalities,  and  two  hundred  islands,” 
and  finishing  his  journeys  (and  being  himself  finished,  poor  fellow), 
by  torture  at  Malaga,  where  he  was  arrested  as  an  English  spy.  Of 
greater  education  than  he  was  a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
William  Sandys,  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar,  to 
which  titles  James  Howel  also  may  lay  claim.  Born  in  Car¬ 
marthenshire  in  1 596  (one  child  of  fifteen,  as  he  tells  us  inciden¬ 
tally),  Howel  was  educated  at  Hereford  and  Oxford,  and  repaired 
to  London  in  1 596.-  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  graduates  of 
the  Universities  and  gentlemen  of  good  family  were  not  averse 
to  trade  in  that  age ;  and  although  the  dramatists  and  courtiers 
satirized  the  citizens,  still  the  sons  of  knights  and  noblemen 
sought  employment  of  the  merchants  and  chief  traders  for  their 
sons.  James  Ilowel  was  appointed  steward  of  a  London  glass 
factory,  and  in  1619  went  abroad  in  that  capacity  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  and  engage  “gentlemen  workmen.”  He  travelled  till 
1621,  corresponding  in  the  meantime  with  high  dignitaries  and 
noblemen  (one  of  his  brothers  was  Bishop  of  Bristol),  and  on  his 
return  still  followed  his  stewardship.  This  connexion  of  business 
with  literature,  which  undoubtedly  did  him  good,  lasted  for  some 
time.  Upon  its  cessation  he  became  a  travelling  companion,  then 
a  Government  agent  to  Spain — where  he  was  witness  to  “Babie’s” 
and  “Stenie’s”  romantic  attempt  at  a  Spanish  marriage.  Next,  he 
became  Secretary  to  Lord  Scrope  as  President  of  the  North,  was 
then  elected  member  for  Richmond,  in  which  post  he  remained 
nearly  four  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  Copenhagen  as  Secretary 
to  the  British  Ambassador.  In  1 640  he  was  made  Clerk  of  the 
Council  by  Charles  I.,  and  three  years  afterwards  was,  by  the 
Parliament,  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  where  he  maintained  "him¬ 
self  by  translating  and  working  for  the  booksellers.  After  the 
King’s  death  he  was  released,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  made 
our  first  “  historiographer  royal,”  and  continued  using  his  pen  till 
the  year  of  the  great  fire,  1 666,  when  he  died. 

*  Epistolce  Ho-Eliance  ;  Familiar  Letters,  Domestic  and  Forren,  Historical, 
Political,  and  Philosophical,  upon  Emergent  Occasions.  By  James  Howel, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Clerkes  of  His  Majesties’  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 
7th  edition.  1705. 


From  so  busy  a  life  we  should  expect  much,  and  we  are  not 
disappointed.  Ilowel’s  thick  volume  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pages  is  full  of  observation,  and  is  as  amusing  as  the  essays  of 
Montaigne.  His  letters  are  to  all  sorts  of  people  — to  the  King, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lady  Digby,  Secretary  Conway,  Sir 
Robert  Mansell,  Sir  Sacvil  Trever,  Captain  Francis  Bacon,  Mr. 
Ben  Jonson,  Mr.  Ed.  Noy,  and  others.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  with  the  method  of  a  tradesman,  he  kept  copies  of  all  his 
letters,  for  although  some  assert  that  he  compiled  them  from 
memory  when  in  the  Fleet,  they  are  often  too  full  of  amusing 
trivialities,  of  local  touch  and  colouring,  the  most  evanescent  of 
qualities,  to  be  otherwise  than  genuine.  His  letters  are,  as  we 
have  before  hinted,  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  specimens  of 
epistolary  literature  in  our  language.  Howel’s  st3?le  seems  to  have 
been  based  upon  the  precept  contained  in  his  motto  :  — 

“  Ut  clavis  portam,  sic  pandit  Epistola  pectus.” 

He  dedicates  his  letters  to  the  King  in  a  “Poem  Royal,”  dated 
Calendis  Januarii,  1641,  which  contains  some  strong  and  excellent 
lines.  He  brings,  he  says  :  — 

No  medals  or  rich  stuff  of  Tyrian  dye, 

No  costly  bowls  of  frosted  argentry, 

No  Roman  perfumes,  buffs,  or  cordovans 
Made  drunk  -with  amber  by  Moreno’s  hands. 

.  .  .  but  something  I  will  bring 
To  handsel  the  new  year  to  Charles,  my  King, 

And  usher  in  bifronted  Janus, — 

in  fact,  his  book  of  letters.  In  his  very  first  page  he  defines  what 
an  epistle  should  be,  in  one  written  to  Sir  J.  S.  (John  Smith)  at 
Leeds  Castle :  — 

It  was  a  quaint  difference  the  ancients  did  put  ’twixt  a  letter  and  an 
oration ;  that  the  one  should  be  attir’d  like  a  woman,  the  other  like  a  man ; 
the  latter  of  the  two  is  allowed  large  side-robes  as  long  periods,  parentheses, 
similes,  examples,  and  other  parts  of  rhetorical  flourishes ;  but  a  letter  or 
epistle  should  be  short-coated  and  closely-couch’d ;  a  kungerlin  (a  short 
scanty  coat)  becomes  a  letter  more  handsomely  than  a  gown.  Indeed,  we 
should  write  as  we  speak,  and  that’s  a  true  familiar  letter  which  expresseth 
one’s  mind,  as  if  he  were  discoursing  with  the  party  to  whom  he  writes  in 
short  and  succinct  terms.  The  tongue  and  the  pen  are  both  interpreters  of 
the  mind  ;  but  1  hold  the  pen  to  be  the  more  faithful  of  the  two.  The  tongue, 
in  udo  posita,  being  seated  in  a  moist  slippery  place,  may  fail  and  falter  in  her 
sudden  extemporal  expressions  ;  but  the  pen,  having  the  greater  advantage 
of  premeditation,  is  not  so  subject  to  error.  Now,  letters,  though  they  be 
capable  of  a  113-  subject,  are  commonly  either  narratory,  objurgatory,  monitory, 
or  congratulatory.  There  are  some  who,  in  lieu  of  letters,  write  Homelies ; 
they  preach  when  they  should  epistolize.  There  are  others  that  turn  them 
into  tedious  tractats;  and  others  that  must  go  fraiglited  with  meer  Bartholomew 
ware,  with  trite  and  trivial  phrases  only,  lifted  with  pedantic  shreds  of 
schoolboy  verses. 

Really,  Mr.  Howel  must  bave  been  reading,  by  prophetic  vision, 
some  of  the  vacation  and  lady-tourists’  letters  which  are  now-a- 
days  issued.  He  is  equally  severe  on  the  elder  Balzac  and  the 
letter- writers  of  our  “  transmarine  ”  neighbours  :  —  “  Loose  flesh 
without  sinews,  simpering  lank  hectic  expressions,  a  bombast  of 
words  made  up  of  finical  and  affected  compliments,  I  cannot  away 
with  such  sleazy  stuff  ;  ”  and  luckily  he  has  backbone  enough  to 
prevent  his  committing  the  faults  which  lie  so  ardently  condemns. 
In  an  early  epistle  to  liis  father  he  tells  us  that,  had  he  remained 
steward  of  the  glass  house  in  Broad  Street,  he  should  “  have 
melted  away  to  nothing  amidst  those  hot  A’enetians.”  Captain 
Francis  Bacon  succeeded  him  in  Broad  Street,  whilst  Ilowel  was 
taken  into  the  employment  of  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  who,  with  “my 
Lord  of  Pembrook  and  divers  others  of  the  Prime  Lords  of  the 
Court,  had  got  a  sole  patent  for  the  making  of  glass  from  pit-coal, 
only  to  save  the  huge  loads  of  wood  formerly  used  in  the  furnaces.” 
Here  is  the  first  hint  of  the  improvement  in  the  blast  of  our 
furnaces ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  patent  did  not  succeed.  In 
the  same  letter  he  tells  us  something  of  the  rise  of  the  haughty 
Buckingham :  — 

The  new  favorit  Sir  George  Villiers  tapers  up  a  pace,  and  grows  strong 
at  Court.  Ills  predecessor,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  has  got  a  lease  of  ninety 
years  for  his  life,  and  so  hath  his  Articulate  Lady,  so  called,  because  she 
articulated  against  the  frigidity  and  impotence  of  her  former  lord.  (This  was 
the  notorious  Countess  of  Somerset  celebrated  in  our  State  Trials.)  She  was 
afraid  that  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had  used  extraordinary  art  and 
industry  in  discovering  all  the  circumstances  in  the  poysoning  of  Overbury, 
would  have  made  white  broth  of  them,  but  the  Prerogative  kept  them  from  the 
pot.  Yet  the  subservient  instruments,  the  lesser  flies,  could  not  break  thorow  ; 
amongst  others,  Mistris  Turner,  the  inventress  of  yellow  starch,  was  executed 
in  a  cobweb  lawn  ruff  of  that  colour  at  Tyburn,  and  with  her  I  believe,  wall 
disappear  that  yellow  starch,  which  so  much  disfigured  our  nation  and  ren¬ 
dered  them  so  ridiculous  and  fantastic. 

In  the  same  letter  Howel  tells  us  of  the  execution  of  Sir  Gervas 
Elway,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who,  on  being  hanged  on  Tower 
Hill  as  an  accessory  to  the  murder,  declared  that  the  reason  he 
suffered  was  through  a  rash  vow,  for  when  in  the  Low  Countries 
he  swore  an  oath  that  he  would  not  play  above  a  certain  sum.  If 
he  did,  might  he  he  hanged !  and  hanged  he  was  surely  enough.  In 
chronicling  a  crime  let  us,  when  we  can,  append  a  virtue  to  it — that 
for  instance  of  Lord  AViiliam  Pembrook,  to  whom  the  King  gave  all 
fcjir  Gervas  Elway’s  estate  (above  a  thousand  per  annum)  and  who 
at  once  bestowed  it  on  the  widow  and  her  children.  In  a  letter  to 
Sir  James  Crofts,  Howel  tells  of  the  probable  fate  of  Sir  AValter 
Raleigh,  who  had  just  returned  from  “  hismyne  in  Guiana,  which 
at  first  promised  to  be  a  hopeful  boon  voyage”  (it  is  worth  while 
remarking  that  we  now  use  the  last  adjective  with  only  one  noun, 
i.e.,  companion),  “  but,”  adds  the  writer,  “  it  seems  that  that  golden 
rnyne  is  proved  a  meer  chymcera,  an  imaginary  airy  myne ;  indeed, 
His  Majesty  had  never  any  other  conceit  of  it.”  Gondomar,  the 
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Spanish  ambassador,  is  introduced  in  a  wonderfully  characteristic 
huffling,  braggadocio  way : — 

Count  Gondamar  desired  audience  with  His  Majesty,  he  had  but  one  word 
to  tell  him  ;  His  Majesty  wondering  what  might  be  delivered  in  one  word, 
when  he  came  before  him,  he  said  only  Pi/rats,  Pyrats,  Pyrats,  and  so 
departed. 

Howel  wonders  why  Sir  Walter  ever  came  back  to  the  clutches  of 
his  enemy,  and  tells  an  apropos  story  of  a  king  and  his  jester, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  extract.  Travelling  to  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  and  Paris,  he  draws  a  picture  of  the  latter  which 
shows  how  little  removed  it  was  from  a  city  of  the  middle  ages. 
Its  streets  were  close,  mean,  and  dirty,  except  some  few  new 
houses  built  of  stone,  and  the  Louvre  with  its  great  gallery, 
wherein  “the  king  might  place  3,000  men  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  great  mutinous  city.”  The  streets  stank  like  those  of 
Cologne,  in  Coleridge’s  epigram,  and  were  so  narrow  that  two 
coaches  or  carts  passing  would  create  a  block.  The  mud  was  so 
black  and  greasy  (filled  with  oyl,  says  Howel)  that  no  washing 
could  cleanse  it  from  some  colours ;  so  that  an  ill  name,  he  says,  is 
like  the  crot  of  Paris,  indelible.  The  stench  of  Paris  might  be 
perceived  with  the  wind  in  one’s  face  many  miles  off.  At  night¬ 
time  the  city  was  full  of  thieves ;  the  lives  of  night  travellers 
always  endangered: — 

Coming  late  to  our  lodgings  (near  the  Bastille)  a  crew  of  Filous  of  night 
rogues  surpriz’d  and  drew  on  us,  and  we  exchanged  some  blows,  it  pleased 
God  that  the  Clievalier  du  Guet  (a  night  patrol)  came  by  and  so  rescued  us  ; 
but  Jack  White  was  hurt,  and  I  had  two  thrusts  in  mycloake.  There’s  never 
a  night  passes  by  but  some  robbery  or  murder  is  committed  in  this  town. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Howel  . relates  the  assassination  of  King 
Henry  IV.  by  Itavaillac,  and  the  horrid  tortures  to  which  that 
wretch  was  put :  — 

Yet  he  never  cried  out  but  once,  when  the  hand  that  did  the  deed  was 
struck  off',  and  a  gauntlett  of  hot  oyl  was  clap’d  upon  the  bleeding  stump  ; 
he  gave  a  shrike  only. 

It  is  Ilenry,  saj^s  Ilowel,  who  amassed  a  heap  of  gold  as  high  as  a 
lance,  and  who  levied  a  huge  army  of  40,000  men,  “whence  comes 
the  saying,  the  King  of  France  with  forty  thousand  men."  Of 
course,  Howel  did  not  see  the  murder  of  the  king,  but  he  relates 
it,  and  very  minutely,  as  from  the  lips  of  an  eye-witness,  a  French 
friend  of  his. 

Arrived  at  Venice,  he  found  there  “the  best  gentlemen  work¬ 
men  that  ever  blew  crystal,”  and  was  aided  in  his  attempt  to 
get  some  of  these  gentlemen  workmen  to  England,  by  Sir  Ilenry 
Wotton,  the  English  ambassador  and  the  author  of  two  famous 
mots.  The  first  was  a  retort  to  a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  had  asked 
him  “where  the  Protestant  religion  was  before  the  Reformation  ?” 
“  Signor,”  said  he,  “where  was  your  face  this  morning  before  it  was 
washed  ?  ”  The  second  is  the  celebrated  definition  of  an  ambassador, 
“A  gentleman  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.” 
Howel  praises  Venice  glass  exceedingly.  The  makers  thereof  were 
gentlemen  ipso  facto ,  and,  after  their  work,  dressed  in  silks  and 
buckled  on  their  swords  like  the  gallants  painted  by  Vandyke ; 
but  the  lasses  and  glasses  of  Venice,  Ilowel  says,  were  alike  brittle. 
Venice,  he  says,  was  so  clean  that  it  might  bo  walked  “  in  a  Silk 
Stokin  and  Sattin  Slippers,”  and  he  mingles  his  observation  with 
story,  history,  and  philosophical  remark  in  a  very  charming  wTay. 

We  have  little  space  left,  but  it  is  hard  to  part  with  a  pudding 
from  which  so  many  plums  may  be  picked.  Ilowel  has  always 
plenty  to  say.  He  will  tell  you  a  facetious  tale  of  a  “  Porter,”  or 
an  anecdote  about  the  “  Election  of  Pope,”  or  will  discourse  on 
the  “Chemistry  of  Glass,”  “The  Excise,”  “Prayer  and  Praise,” 
“  Autology,”  and  “  All  sorts  of  Stories.”  He  writes  of  William 
Lily,  the  astrologer,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Attorney-General  Noy,  of 
that  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  several  times  to  his  poetic  or  mental 
father,  Ben  Jonson,  “dear  father  Ben,”  who  was  of  a  rugged  but 
fine  nature,  and  too  often 

- at  the  Sun, 

The  Dogge  or  triple  Tun  — 

as  full  of  drink  as  of  the  poetic  afflatus.  He  writes  a  long  letter 
on  the  death  of  the  King,  and  tells  us  that  the  city  was  much 
“  annoyed  at  the  Court  buying  the  mourning  all  in  white  cloth, 
and  having  it  dyed  black.”  This  was  a  shrewd  stroke  of  business, 
owing,  we  should  guess,  to  the  citizens  having,  on  the  proximate 
death  of  the  Sovereign,  bought  up  all  the  black  cloth,  so  as  to  mono¬ 
polize  it,  and  charge  their  own  price.  Howel  always  writes  well, 
and  perhaps  never  better  than  when  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
daily  life.  In  his  index  he  calls  this  narration  the  “  Self-travel  of 
one  of  the  Wayes  that  lead  us  to  Heaven :  ”  — 

Though  there  be  rules  and  rubrics  in  our  Liturgy  sufficient  to  guide  us  in 
the  performance  of  all  holy  duties,  yet  I  believe  every  one  hath  some  mode, 
or  model,  or  formulary  of  his  own  especially  for  his  private  or  cubicular 
devotions  ;  for  myself,  on  Saturday  evening  I  fast,  on  which  I  have  fasted 
ever  since  I  was  a  youth,  for  being  delivered  from  a  very  great  danger.  On 
Sunday  morning  I  rise  earlier,  to  prepare  myself  for  the  sanctifying  of  it ;  nor 
do  I  use  barber,  taylor,  shoe-maker,  or  any  other  mechanic  that  morning. 
Whatever  lets  may  hinder  me  the  week  before,  I  never  miss,  but  in  case  of 
sickness,  to  repair  to  God’s  house  that  day  before  prayers  begin,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  myself  by  previous  meditation  to  take  the  whole  service  with  me.  I 
prostrate  myself  in  the  humblest  and  decentest  way  of  genuflection  I  can 
imagine ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  can  be  any  excess  of  exterior  humility  in 
that  place,  therefore  I  do  not  like  unseemly  squatting,  bold  postures  on  one’s 
tail,  or  muffling  one’s  face  with  one’s  hat,  but  with  bended  knee  I  fix 

my  eyes  on  the  East  part  of  the  church  and  on  Heaven . I 

endeavour  to  apply  every  tittle  of  the  service  to  myself,  to  the  service 
of  my  own  conscience,  and  I  believe  the  want  of  this,  with  the  huddling 
and  careless  reading  of  some  ministers,  make  many  undervalue  and  take 
a  surfeit  (i.  c.  at  the  length)  of  our  public  service.  At  the  Decalogue, 
where  others  rise,  I  even  kneel  in  the  humblest  and  trembling’st 


posture  of  all,  craving  remission  for  the  breaches  of  God’s  holy  command¬ 
ments.  I  love  a  holy  and  devout  sermon,  but  I  never  prejudicate  01 
judge  any  preacher,  taking  him  as  I  find  him.  iUpon  Monday  morn  I 
have  a  particular  prayer  of  thanks  ;  and  every  day  I  knock  thrice  at 
Heaven’s  gate,  besides  prayers  at  meals,  and  other  occasional  ejaculations,  as 
upon  the  putting  on  of  a  clean  shirt,  washing  my  hands,  and  lighting  the 
candles.  Upon  Wednesday  night  I  fast  and  perform  some  extraordinary 
acts  of  devotion,  as  also  upon  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday  mom  when,  as 
soon  as  my  senses  are  unlocked,  I  am  up.  And  in  the  summer  time  I  am 
often  up  abroad,  in  some  private  field,  there  to  attend  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
and  as  I  pray  thrice  a  day,  so  I  fast  thrice  a  week.  Before  I  go  to  bed  I 
make  a  scrutiny  of  what  peccant  humoui's  have  reigned  in  me  that  day,  and 
strike  a  tally  in  Heaven’s  Exchequer  for  my  quietus  esf,  ere  I  close  my  eyes, 
and  so  leave  no  burden  on  my  conscience.  I  use  not  to  rush  madly  into 

prayer . Difference  in  opinion  may  work  a  disaffection  in  me, 

not  a  detestation.  I  rather  pity  than  hate  a  Turk  or  an  Infidel,  for  they  are 
of  the  same  metal,  and  bear  the  same  stamp  as  I  do,  though  the  inscriptions 
differ.  If  I  hate  any,  it  is  those  schismatics  that  puzzle  the  sweet  peace  of 
our  Church :  — 

Et  sic  afternam  contendo  attingei-e  vitam. 

We  presume  few  men  will  quarrel  with  such  a  method,  which  is 
surely  a  peaceful  and  Christian  one.  This  serious  and  calm  writing 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  best  passages  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
Religio  Medici, 


NETHERCLIFT’S  HANDBOOK  TO  AUTOGRAPHS.* 

R.  N  ET  II E  R  C  LI  FT,  who  is  well  known  as  a  facsimilist 
and  as  an  “  expert  ”  in  handwriting,  has  just  finished  the 
serial  publication  of  a  work  of  rare  interest.  In  its  collected  form, 
the  Handbook  to  Autographs  is  about  as  amusing  a  volume  as  could 
well  lie  on  a  drawing-room  table  or  in  a  dentist’s  waiting-room. 
It  contains  facsimile  copies  of  the  handwriting  of  some  thousand 
notables,  of  all  dates  and  of  all  nationalities.  Here  we  have  not 
only  the  sign  manual  of  each  writer,  but  a  short,  complete  sen¬ 
tence  ;  aud  much  skill  has  been  shown,  in  most  cases,  in  the  choice 
of  characteristic  passages  for  quotation.  In  presence  of  the  large 
and  varied  stores  of  this  Handbook,  few  private  collections  of 
autographs  are  worth  looking  at.  Of  course,  an  original  autograph 
has  its  own  moral  interest  belongiug-  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  relic, 
and  may  be  prized  accordingly.  But  in  all  other  respects  a  fac¬ 
simile  is  quite  as  good  as  the  original.  If  anything  is  to  be 
discovered  as  to  a  man’s  character  from  his  handwriting  —  which 
we  doubt  more  than  ever  after  examining  Mr.  Netlierclift’s 
volume  —  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  out  quite  as  well  from  a 
skilful  tracing  of  it  as  from  the  original.  So  that  this  Handbook 
may  be  recommended  as  a  rich  mine  of  opportunities  to  all  who 
wish  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  the  interpretation  of  caligraphv ; 
or  rather — by  the  reverse  process  in  this  case — in  detecting,  in  his  or 
her  handwriting,  some  confirmation  of  their  preconceived  notions 
of  a  person’s  character.  Within  limits,  this  is  doubtless  a  curious 
inquiry,  and  never  an  unamusing  one.  To  the  still  larger  class 
who,  without  caring  to  form  any  theory  on  the  subject,  are  simply 
interested  in  seeing  the  penmanship  of  famous  men,  Mr.  Nether- 
clift  has  done  a  still  greater  service  in  this  volume ;  while  he  has 
furnished  literary  men  in  general,  and  autograph  collectors  in 
particular,  with  a  very  useful  manual  for  helping  them  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  authenticity  of  any  particular  specimen  of  hand¬ 
writing. 

The  method  of  arrangement  in  this  series  is  a  rough  alphabetical 
one,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
A  biographical  index,  compiled  chiefly  from  Rose,  accompanies  the 
plates,  and  answers  its  purpose  sufficiently.  This  is  the  handi¬ 
work  of  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  he  has  performed 
his  task  sufficiently  well.  In  a  brief  introduction,  Mr.  Sims 
derives  the  taste  for  collecting  autographs  from  the  practice 
of  the  German  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  used  to  keep 
what  they  called  their  alba  amicorum.  Few  persons  are  aware  that 
there  exists  a  literature,  so  to  say,  of  autography.  Thus,  Sir  John 
Fenn  published  in  1787  a  series  of  facsimiles  under  the  title  of 
Original  Letters  from  the  Archives  of  the  Paston  Family,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  appeared  Thane’s  British  Autography  —  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  facsimiles  of  the  handwritings  of  royal  and  illustrious 
personages,  in  three  quarto  volumes.  Forty  years  later,  we  have 
the  great  folio  of  John  G  ough  Nichols,  called  Autographs  of  Royal, 
Noble,  Learned  and  Remarkable  Personages.  And  soon  afterwards 
Mr.  Joseph  Netherclift,  the  father  of  our  present  author,  published 
two  series  of  facsimiles,  in  1835  and  in  1849.  Of  foreign  publi¬ 
cations  Dir.  Sims  enumerates  two  French  series,  that  by  Cassin  in 
1837,  and  that  by  Delarue  in  1S43.  Bogaerts,  of  Antwerp,  in 
1846,  Natan,  of  Utrecht,  in  1837,  aud  an  anonymous  compiler 
at  Stuttgart,  in  1 846,  also  published  similar  collections.  The  art 
of  the  facsimilist,  however,  has  been  carried  to  such  great  perfec¬ 
tion  of  late  years  that  the  older  publications  are  scarcely  to  be 
compared  for  accuracy  with  the  admirably  lithographed  plates  of  the 
series  now  before  us. 

Dir.  Netherclift  has  taken  his  specimens,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  authenticated  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  originals  of  these  fac¬ 
similes  arc  genuine.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  for,  as  is 
well  known,  sham  autographs  are  now  manufactured,  chiefly  abroad, 
in  great  quantities.  Mr.  Sims  tells  us  that  he  has  known  as  much 
as  forty  guineas  given  for  a  spurious  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  “  which 
first  saw  the  light  in  a  chamber  au  sixieme  in  an  obscure  corner  of 

*  The  Handbook  to  Autographs ;  being  a  ready  Guide  to  the  Handwriting  of 
distinguished  Men  and  Women  of  every  Nation.  By  Frederick  G.  Netherclift  ; 
with  a  Biographical  Index  by  Richard  Sinxs,  of  the  British  Museum.  London : 
J.  R.  Smith.  1S62. 
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the  city  of  Paris.”  It  is  urged,  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  this 
handbook,  that  it  will  further  the  detection  of  such  forgeries. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be 
a  help  to  the  forger  rather  than  to  the  purchaser  of  autographs. 
For  the  skill  of  the  facsimilist,  which  is  employed  so  harmlessly 
in  the  present  collection,  may  no  doubt  be  equalled  by  the  un¬ 
principled  manufacturers  of  sham  originals. 

Turning  over  the  autographs  themselves,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
he  struck  with  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  handwritings  of 
different  periods ;  hut,  as  the  arrangement  is  not  chronological,  it 
is  difficult  to  compare  them  as  closely  as  we  should  have  wished 
to  do.  Some  autographs,  like  that  of  Ariosto,  ought  (we  think) 
to  have  been  decyphered  and  translated.  The  sentences  to  which 
Anne  Boleyn’s,  Archbishop  Cranmer’s,  and  Bishop  Bonner’s  signa¬ 
tures  are  respectively  attached,  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  one 
unpractised  in  early  caligraphy.  The  extract  from  Alfieri  is  one 
of  the  few  that  are  almost  unintelligible  from  the  absolute 
badness  of  the  handwriting.  It  is  one  of  those  deceptive 
hands  which  look  very  neat  and  clear,  at  first  sight,  but 
in  wffiich,  on  close  examination,  it  is  found  that  not  one 
letter  is  properly  formed.  Allieri’s  words  are  little  better  than 
aggregations  of  dots,  the  pen  having  been  lifted  between  every 
stroke  of  each  letter.  Abbott,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
writing  from  Oxford  in  1613,  indulges  in  a  scholarlike  abuse  of 
some  opponent,  de  impudentissimo  nehulone.  When  Anne  of 
Denmark,  Queen  of  James  I.,  writes  in  the  following  playful 
strain,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  little  editorial  explanation ; 
but  none  is  given.  Here  is  the  letter — which  is  penned  in  a  clerkly 
and  most  legible  text,  with  all  the  lines  made  good  to  the  end 
with  a  flourish,  as  in  a  legal  document :  — 

My  kind  dog, — I  have  receaved  your  letter  which  is  verie  wellcom  to  me, 
yow  doe  verie  well  in  lugging  the  sowes  care,  and  I  thank  yow_for  it,  and 
would  have  yow  doe  so  still  upon  condition  that  yow  continue  a  watchfull 
dog  to  him. — Anna  E. 

Lord  Chancellor  Audley  (1544.)  wrote  so  badly  that  even  his 
name,  as  here  given,  must  be  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  expert 
facsimilist.  In  this  example,  again,  the  sentence  ought  certainly 
to  have  been  given  in  a  legible  form.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
surprising  how  few  of  the  worthies  here  represented  wrote 
thoroughly  bad  hands.  The  famous  Elias  Ashmole  is  an  exception ; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  writing  of  antiquaries, 
as  a  rule,  is  neat  and  careful — not  to  say  niggling;  witness  the 
signatures  of  Camden  and  Montfaucon,  for  example.  Lawyers,  on 
the  other  hand,  seldom  write  well.  Bacon,  indeed,  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  pen,  in  a  mechanical  sense,  using  a  well-formed  and 
legible  character,  somewhat  stiff  and  methodical,  but  full  of 
power.  But  then  he  wras  much  more  than  a  lawyer.  Actors 
and  musicians,  as  represented  in  this  volume,  among  others,  by 
Bannister,  Sir  II.  Bishop,  Macready,  Elliston,  Horsley,  Garrick, 
Mrs.  Jordan,  Kemble,  and  Liston,  seem  to  affect  a  free  and  careless 
handwriting.  We  think  we  may  defy  any  interpreter  of  hand¬ 
writing  to  show  that  that  of  Napoleon  IH.  has  any  analogy  with 
his  character.  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  has  perhaps  the 
worst  scrawl  of  all  this  company.  So  dashing  and  hasty  a  running 
hand  as  his  is  very  unusual  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir 
Francis  Drake’s  hand,  again,  is  very  unlike  that  of  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  We  presume  that  the  authors  have  some  good 
grounds  for  crediting  Catherine  de’  Medici  with  the  autograph 
assigned  to  her  name ;  but  no  plain  man  will  be  able  to  decypher 
either  text  or  signature.  Our  facsimilist  makes  a  curious  blunder 
in  one  place,  where  the  autograph  of  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  is  set  down  as  that  of  a  “  Lord  Dunelm.”  No  one  familiar 
with  the  signature  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  will  fail  to  be 
struck  with  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  as  here  facsimiled.  The  strokes  of  the  letters  S.  Oxon  and 
those  of  Louis  are,  in  fact,  almost  identical  when  written  currente 
calamo.  The  most  recent  autographs  admitted  into  this  series  are 
those  of  Mr.  Justice  Haliburton,  the  author  of  Sam  Slick,  M.  Thiers, 
and  Lamartine.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  Philip  Melancthon  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  by  a  signature  which  was  evidently  written  with  an 
unmended  pen.  Among  the  Royal  autographs  which  abound  in 
this  series,  from  Richard  III.  downwards,  that  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  is  bold,  irregular,  and 
characteristic,  curiously  contrasting  with  the  cramped  stiffness 
of  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  “pious”  Nelson  is  not  very  appro¬ 
priately  described  here  as  a  “  learned  writer.”  His  signature 
answers  well  enough  to  his  character — that  of  an  accomplished  but 
somewhat  precise  gentleman.  The  autograph  of  Peter  the  Great 
is  quite  unintelligible  in  the  facsimile  here  given.  It  is  almost 
impossible  even  to  tell  the  language  in  which  the  sentence  is 
written.  Au  extract,  given  from  Mrs.  Penruddock’s  letter  to  her 
husband,  Colonel  Penruddock,  lying  under  sentence  of  death  at 
Exeter  in  1655,  for  a  rising  against  Cromwell,  is  a  touching  one. 
It  runs: — “ Oh,  my  deare,  you  must  now  pardon  my  passion,  this 
being  the  last  (oh,  fatall  words !)  that  ever  you  will  receive  from 
me,  your  sad  but  constant  wife,  even  to  love  your  ashes  when 
dead.”  The  biographical  notice  of  this  gallant  royalist  is  strangely 
worded  in  the  index.  Mr.  Sims  tells  us  “  that  he  was  a  pious 
though  extremely  brave  man.”  Robespierre  is  represented  by  the 
following  sentence :  — “  II  n’existe  point  pour  moi  de  plus  douce 
recompense,  ni  de  plus  puissant  encouragement  a  remplir  des 
devoirs  trop  sacres,  pour  que  je  puisse  les  oublier  un  moment.” 
Three  signatures  of  Shakspeare  are  given  in  this  collection,  two 
from  the  British  Museum,  and  the  third  from  the  City  of 
London  Library.  Of  Spenser  we  have  a  whole  sentence, 
besides  the  signature.  There  is  some  humour  in  choosing  this  note 


as  the  specimen  of  Sheridan’s  handwriting :  —  u  In  future  I  will 
discharge  my  account  every  month.”  "We  ought  to  have  been  told 
from  what  letter  of  Voltaire’s  this  sentence  was  taken:  —  “  Vo  us 
n’ignorez  pas  qu’il  parut  il  y  a  plusieurs  mois  un  ecrit  abominable 
et  non  moins  ridicule,  oii  l’on  ose  outrager  avec  une  insolence  pu- 
nissable  la  famille  Royale  du  pays  ou  vous  residez.” 

To  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  catalogue  of  the  autographs  here 
collected  would  be  to  copy  out  a  list  of  names  from  the  Biogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary.  There  is  really  scarcely  any  illustrious  or 
eminent  name  absent  from  these  pages.  Mr.  Netherclift  gives  us, 
for  instance,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  female  caligraphy,  as  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  of  a  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  of 
Madame  Pasta.  Then,  too,  we  have  the  rude  scrawl  of  Raleigh, 
the  manly  writing  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  minute  characters 
of  the  famous  Orientalists,  Buxtorf  and.  Reland,  whose  hands  seem 
to  have  been  dwarfed  by  their  long  practice  in  the  Semitic  alpha¬ 
bets.  Soldiers  and  travellers,  artists,  poets,  divines,  and  states¬ 
men,  players  and  musicians,  are  all  here.  We  may  compare 
Loyola  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  with  John  Knox  and  Luther,  and 
Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet  (who  is  absurdly  described  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  as  the  Abbe  Benigne !)  -with  Calvin,  Grotius,  and  Hugh 
Peters.  Newton,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Descartes,  Baffin,  the  navi¬ 
gator,  Elzevir,  the  printer,  Rubens,  Cellini,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
Dee,  the  magician,  and  Danton  of  “  the  Terror,”  Rossini  and 
Mendelssohn,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Swift  and  Sterne,  are  all  here 
among  hundreds  of  others.  We  repeat  that  we  owe  Mr.  Netherclift 
thanks  for  his  laborious  undertaking,  and  can  promise  an  almost 
inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  possess  and  to  study  his  Handbook  to  Autographs. 


THE  CHANSON  D’ANTIOCHE.* 

IIE  readers  of  old  French  romances  well  know  how  narrowly 
France  missed  having  a  great  epic  poem,  based  on  the  deeds 
of  Charlemagne,  which  might  have  rivalled  the  master-pieces 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  present  translation,  by  the  Marchioness 
de  Sainte-Aulaire,  of  a  poem  which  was  the  most  popular  among 
the  jongleurs  in  the  two  or  three  centuries  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing-  the  Crusades,  will  afford  additional  proof  in  how  large  a 
measure  the  epic  spirit  was  diffused  among  the  most  poetic 
intellects  of  the  time,  and  will  also  be  a  great  boon  even  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  original.  It  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  in 
any  modern  dialect  fully  to  transfuse  the  quaint  simplicity  and 
genuine  religious  and  heroic  enthusiasm  which  distinguish 
the  original,  and  which  are  inseparable  from  the  difficult  and 
obsolete  diction  of  the  past;  and  any  lover  of  mediaeval  legend 
must  still  have  recourse  to  the  Chanson  d'Antioche  and  the 
language  of  Graindor  de  Douai,  if  he  would  inhale  the  real 
spirit  of  a  crusading  age.  But  still  the  present  translation  will 
not  be  without  its  use  and  value  even  to  those  who  have 
already  made  acquaintance  with  the  edition  of  M.  Paulin  Paris. 
The  text  from  which  the  Marchioness  de  Sainte-Aulaire  has  made 
the  rendering  before  us  was  first  published  from  the  Mediaeval 
MS.  by  M.  Paulin  Paris,  in  1 848  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  publication 
having  taken  place  just  at  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most 
wild  and  tumultuous  epochs  of  a  revolutionary  age,  it  found  many 
readers,  and  that  edition  is  nearly  exhausted.  There  is  little 
probability,  however,  that  the  poem,  even  under  the  auspices  of 
the  present  translator,  will  ever  attain  the  popularity  which  it 
enjoyed  in  the  twelfth  century,  soon  after  its  modernization  by 
Graindor  de  Douai,  when  a  troubadour  endeavoured  to  convict  a 
fellow-minstrel  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  by  reproaching  him 
with  not  knowing  a  single  couplet  of  the  Geste  d'Antioche. 

The  original  author  of  the  Chanson  d'Antioche  was  a  certain 
Richard  le  Pelerin,  who  was  certainly  a  pilgrim  in  the  first 
crusade,  and  had  an  advantage  permitted  to  few  epic  poets  — 
that  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  deeds  which  he  has  sung. 
This  is  clear  from  nearly  every  page  of  the  poem.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  three  knights,  of  scant  courage,  who  refused  to  follow 
Hue  le  Maine,  or  Hugh  the  Great,  brother  of  the  King  of  France, 
on  an  occasion  when  he  was  about  to  perform  some  adventurous 
service,  he  says,  “  I  know  well  who  they  were,  but  will  not  name 
them;  ”  or,  to  quote  the  original,  by  way  of  giving  a  specimen  of 
the  ancient  diction :  — 

II  ot  tex  trois  de  mesnie  escarie, 

Qui  a  oi-guel  le  tendrent  et  a  grant  estoutie 
Et  por  paor  de  mort  ait  s’eschiell  guerpie. 

Io  sais  1  lien  qui  ils  furent  mais  nes  nomerai  mie  — 

Dame  Diex  lor  perdoint  ceste  grande  felonie. 

Richard  le  Pelerin  appears  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Count  Robert  of  Flanders,  and  consequently,  a  native  of  some  place 
under  liis  jurisdiction ;  for  the  old  minstrel  is  very  minute  in 
describing  the  actions  of  Count  Robert,  and  does  for  him  what  he 
does  for  none  other — describing  the  parting  between  the  Crusading 
Chieftain  and  his  Countess  — 

Le  comte  Eobert  de  Flandre  se  separe  de  l’assemblee, 

II  est  venu  a,  Arras,  vers  Clemence  sa  mie, 

Tout  doucement  il  lui  dit  a  l’oreille : 

“  Dame,  j’ai  pris  la  croix,  qu’il  ne  vous  en  ddplaise, 

“  Je  viens  pour  prendre  conge'  de  vous  ;  j’irai  en  Syrie 
“  Delivrer  le  se'pulere  des  mains  des  pa’iens.” 


*  La  Chanson  d'Antioche.  Composee  au  Douzieme  Sifecle,  par  Richard 
le  (Pelerin.  Eenouvelee  par  Graindor  de  Douai  au  Treizieme  Siecle.  Pub- 
lie'e  par  M.  Paulin  Paris.  Traduite  par  la  Marquise  de  Sainte-Aulaire. 
Paris :  Didier  et  Cie.  1862. 
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Quand  la  comtesse  l’entend,  die  a  rougi : 

“  Sire,  dit  la  dame,  pour  moi  n’y  allez  pas  ; 

“  Yous  avez  deux  beaux  garcons,  que  Dieu  les  benisse ! 

“  Ils  ont  grand  besoin  de  vous  et  de  vos  conseils.” 

Quand  le  comte  l’entend,  il  la  baise  tendrement :  i 
“  Dame,  lui  dit-il,  tenez,  je  vous  promets  que  sitot 
“  Que  j’aurai  depose  mon  oftrande  au  sepulcre, 

“  Que  je  l’aurai  baise  et  fait  mon  oraison, 

“  Dans  les  quinze  jours  suivants  je  vous  affirme  sans  tromperie 
“  Que  je  memettrai  on  route  pour  revenir,  si  Dieu  me  donne  vie.” 

La  dame  tend  sa  main,  le  comte  lui  en  donne  sa  foi ; 

Tous  deux  ont  la  face  mouillee  de  larm.es. 

It  will  bo  seen,  however,  on  the  comparison  of  the  above  lines 
with  the  following  of  the  original,  how  much  is  unavoidably  lost 
by  transformation,  and  how  much  the  singular  fashion  of  making 
all  the  lines  of  each  division  of  each  chant  end  in  the  same  rhyme 
adds  to  the  quaintness  of  the  old  jongleur's  narrative  : — ■ 

Li  quens  Robert  de  Flandres  part  de  la  baronie 
A  Arras  est  venus  a  Clemence  sa  mie 
Souavet  li  eonseille  doucement  en  1’oi'e : 

“  Dame  j’ou  ai  la  crois,  ne  vous  en  poise  mie  ! 

De  vous  voel  le  congie  ;  s’en  irai  en  Surie 
Delivrer  le  sepulcre  de  la  gent  paienie.” 

Quant  l’entent  la  contesse,  s’a  la  coulor  noircie. 

“  Sire,”  ee  dist  la  dame,  “  pour  moi  n’ires-vous  mie  ; 

Yos  aves  dui  biaus  fis  que  Jhesus  beneie ! 

Grant  metier  ont  de  vous  et  de  la  vostre  ai'e.” 

Quant  li  quens  l’entendi  si  l’a  estroit  baisie : 

“  Dame,”  ce  dist  li  quens,  “  tenes  je  vous  afie, 

Si  tost  come  au  sepulcre  cert  m’ofrande  coucie 
Et  je  l’anrai  baisie  et  m’orison  fenie, 

Dedans  les  quinze  jors  vos  ati  sans  boisdie 
Me  matrui  el  retour,  se  Diex  me  donne  vie.” 

La  dame  tent  sa  main  et  li  quens  li  afie 
N’i  a  cel  de  plorer  n’ait  la  face  moillie. 

Moreover,  in  reciting  the  deeds  of  the  knights  of  Artois, 
Picardy,  and  Flanders,  there  is  a  tone  of  patriotic  triumph,  and 
a  particularity  which  is  plainly  discernible  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  The  composition  of  Richard  le  Pelerin  was,  as  we  have 
said,  reset  by  a  certain  Graindor  de  Douai  in  1 1 8o,  and  it  is  a 
singular  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  change  which  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  was  then  undergoing,  that  the  work  of  Richard  le  Pelerin 
should  require  this  operation  in  less  than  a  century  from  the  time 
of  its  completion. 

We  may  suppose  the  jongleur  or  mcnestrel  to  be  endeavouring 
at  the  commencement  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  the  knight  anil 
barons,  as  they  sat  round  the  board  after  a  banquet  in  some  castle- 
hall  of  the  olden  time.  He  accordingly  begins  with  a  prelude 
asking  them  for  silence,  and  telling  them  what  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  his  song;  and  in  case,  amid  the  hubbub  of  mediaeval 
festivity,  his  first  prelude  should  pass  unheeded,  he  has  a  second 
ready,  and  when  that  is  over,  he  hopes  to  begin  business.  The 
second  prelude  runs  thus  :  — 

Barons,  beoutez-moi,  et  cessez  vos  querelles  ! 

Je  vous  dirai  une  tres-belle  chanson. 

Qui  de  Je'rusalem  veut  entendre  parler 
Se  rapproche  de  moi ;  pour  Dieu  je  l’en  conjure. 

Je  ne  lui  demande  ni  son  palefroi,  ni  son  destrier, 

Ni  pelisse  de  vair  ou  de  gris,  ni  un  denier  vaillant, 

A  moins  qu’il  ne  me  le  donne  pour  Dieu  qui  l’en  recompenses. 

J e  veux  vous  parler  de  la  cite  sainte. 

Vous  dire  comment  les  gentils  barons  que  Dieu  voulut  benir 
S’en  allbrent  outre-mer  pour  venger  son  injure. 

Pierre  les  emmena,  dont  Dieu  fit  son  messager. 

La  premiere  armee  supporta  de  grands  desastres  ; 

Tous  moururent  ou  furent  pris,  sans  trouver  de  refuge. 

Pierre  seul  echappa,  et  revint  en  arriere. 

Alors  se  trouverent  reunis  maints  princes  et  maints  nobles  guerriers : 

La  fut  Hugues  le  Grand  et  tous  ses  chevaliers, 

Tancrede  de  Boliemond  le  Sage, 

Et  le  due  Godefroy,  si  airne  de  Dieu  ; 

Le  due  de  Normandie,  les  Normands,  les  Picards  ; 

La,  fut  Robert  de  Flandre  et  ses  braves  Flamands. 

Quand  ils  furent  assembles  par  dela  Montpellier, 

*  L’histoire  dit  qu’on  en  compta  bien  cent  mille. 

Ils  prirent  par  force  la  ville  de  Nicee  et  son  palais, 

Rohaix  et  Antioche  aux  nombreuses  eglises, 

Puis  Jerusalem,  dont  ils  briserent  les  murs  ; 

Mais  avant  il  leur  fallut  beaucoup  jeuner  et  veiller, 

Supporter  les  pluies,  les  orages,  la  neige  et  la  grele. 

Ici  commence  la  chanson  oil  il  y  a  tant  a  apprendre. 

The  Chanson  cC Antioche  consists  of  eight  chants.  Chant  I. 
begins  with  the  first  journey  of  Peter  the  Hermit  to  Jerusalem, 
and  relates  how  the  enthusiast  beheld  the  horses  and  mules  of 
infidels  stalled  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  —  how  he  and  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  mourned  over  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East — how  Peter  conceived  the  project  of  delivering  Palestine  from 
the  Infidel  —  and  how  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  com¬ 
mended  the  work  he  had  taken  in  hand.  After  a  brief  account  of 
the  first  expedition  of  Peter,  and  its  failure,  the  poem  then  gives 
an  account  of  the  Council  of  Clermont.  Chant  II.  relates  the 
departure  of  the  Crusaders,  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  their 
quarrel  with  the  perfidious  Alexis,  and  their  arrival  at  Nicaea; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted,  as  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  the  production, 
that  the  jongleur  seizes  hold  of  every  occasion  he  canto  run  off  a  list 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  as  though  the  names  were  full  of 
poetry  and  inspiration  to  him : — 

Nos  barons  combattent.  Eh  Dieu !  voyez  Droon  de  Neele, 

Guyon  de  Porcesse,  Baudoin  Cauderon, 

Enguerrancl  de  Saint-Pol,  et  son  pere  Hugues ! 

Avec  leurs  epe'es  tranchantes  ils  font  un  grand  carnage  ; 

Les  paiens  les  entourent  et  les  chassent  en  criant  et  lan<;ant  des  fleclies. 
Guy  de  Porcesse  regarde  vers  la  montagne, 


Il  reconnait  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  h  ses  annes, 

Et  sire  Hugues  le  Grand,  et  Robert  de  Frise, 

Et  Thomas  de  Couci,  et  Nevelon  de  Creel, 

Il  crie  a  haute  voix  :  “  Montjoie  le  Charlon ! 

“  Malheur  aux  Persans  et  aux  Sarrasins  !  ” 

Quand  les  paiens  voient  arriver  une  telle  multitude  de  Framjais, 

Ils  ont  pris  la  fuite  sans  s’arreter  ; 

Et  ils  ne  cessent  de  courir,  ces  felons  criminels, 

Qu’en  voyant  l’armde  de  Bohemond. 

Alors  nos  barons  se  jettent  sur  eux, 

Semblables  au  faucon  qui  vole  apres  la  colombe. 

The  second  book  ends  with  the  capture  of  Nice :  — 

Les  F ranr;ais  ont  pris  Nicee,  Dieu  en  soit  louel 
L’armee  y  entre  rangee  et  serree, 

Ils  ont  pris  pitie  de  ceux  qu’ils  y  ont  trouves, 

Ceux  qui  veulent  croire  en  Jesus  ne  sont  pas  touches  par  les  annes. 

Sept  cents  tant  homines  que  femmes  furent  baptises. 

Ils  y  sejournerent  un  mois,  y  reposbrent  leur  corps, 

Ils  ont  bruni  leurs  casques,  remaille  leurs  hauberts, 

Et  ont  fait  referrer  leurs  chevaux  de  bataille. 

In  Chant  III.  the  Crusaders  proceed  on  their  march  towards  An¬ 
tioch,  fighting  as  they  go.  Then  comes  the  passage  of  the  Tamms ; 
and  next,  the  quarrel  between  Tancred  and  Baldwin,  the  brother 
of  Godfrey,  for  the  possession  of  Tarsus,  which,  though  nothing  but 
simple  truth,  is  precisely  such  an  episode  as  a  great  poet  might 
invent.  Only  the  Christian  termination  of  the  quarrel  is  far  different 
from  that  which  we  should  expect  in  any  Grecian  or  Roman 
story ;  for  after  blood  had  been  drawn  and  lives  lost  on  both  sides, 
Tancred  comes  to  Baldwin  barefooted  and  in  his  shirt  of  penance, 
and  asks  for  freedom,  and  they  embrace  each  other  before  their 
companions.  The  army  arrives  before  Antioch,  and  Chants  IV., 
V.,  and  VI.  describe  the  various  incidents  of  the  siege,  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  of  the  Christian  force  before  the  city,  the 
most  brilliant  instances  of  prowess  of  the  individual  chiefs,  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  Christian 
host.  In  Chant  VII.,  the  grand  army,  summoned  together  by  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  arrives  before  Antioch,  and  the  Christians  are 
in  their  turn  besieged,  anil  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
famine.  In  Chant  VIII.,  the  Crusaders  make  a  desperate  resolve 
to  go  and  fight  the  besieging  army  without  the  walls,  and  win, 
against  enormous  odds,  such  a  victory  as  utterly  destroyed  the 
enemy. 

From  this  brief  epitome  of  the  poem,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  actual  historic  events  are  of  such  an  epical  character  that  there 
was  no  call  upon  the  poet’s  invention,  but  that  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him  was  sound  j  udgment  and  poetical  feeling  to  array 
them  in  due  order  and  proportion.  These  Richard  le  Pelerin 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  and  it  is  no  undue  praise  to  give 
to  his  performance  to  say,  that  independently  of  the  poetic  merit  of 
his  work,  a  much  more  real  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  spirit 
of  the  first  Crusade  may  be  obtained  from  his  narrative  than  from 
the  pedantic  and  inflated  paragraphs  of  William  of  Tyre  or  Raoul 
de  Caen. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  Artois,  whom  Richard  le  Pelerin  has,  as  a 
fellow-countryman,  especially  delighted  to  signalize,  is  Rambaud 
Creton,  in  honour  of  whom  the  translator  says  she  undertook 
the  work  before  us.  Rambaud  Creton,  beneath  the  walls  of 
Antioch,  swam  singly  across  the  Orontes  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
Christian  army,  to  attack  a  body  of  Turks  on  the  other  side 
the  river.  He  mounted  the  fourth  on  the  ladder  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  night  escalade  by  which  Antioch  was  taken.  He 
is  said  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  to  have  been  the  first  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  -which  exploit  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  presented  him  with  a  dentilated  cross  (croix  dentelee  or 
crcneUe)  of  silver,  containing  a  portion  of  the  true  cross ;  and  this 
relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Count  d’Estourmel,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  family  descended  from  Rambaud  Creton,  which  in 
the  thirteenth  century  made  use  indifferently  of  both  the  names, 
D’Estourmel  and  Creton,  though  D’Estourmel  has  survived  as  the 
family  appellation. 

In  the  Chanson  de  Jerusalem — a  continuation  of  the  Chan¬ 
son  d' Antioche,  though  not  by  Richard  le  Pelerin  —  there  is 
another  fine  episode  of  Rambaud  Creton,  in  which  Baldwin,  the 
brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  plays  a  part  also.  The  two  are 
surrounded  by  Turks,  and  the  horse  of  Rambaud  is  killed,  when 
Baldwin  offers  his  own  horse  for  his  comrade  to  escape  with.  Then 
ensues  a  contest  of  generosity  between  the  two  crusaders.  Baldwin 
descends  from  his  horse,  and  the  two  fight  on  foot.  Rambaud  is 
woimded,  and  both  are  about  to  be  taken  prisoners,  when  they  are 
relieved  by  Godfrey.  Rambaud  Creton  escaped  all  the  perils  of  the 
first  Crusade,  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Montmorency,  being  there  to  assist  Louis  le  Gros  in  re¬ 
ducing  to  obedience  a  rebellious  vassal,  Bouchard  IV.  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Denis  on  a 
question  of  boundaries.  Ho  thus  presents  a  similarity,  as  well 
in  the  accident  of  his  death  as  in  desperate  courage,  to  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  or  Charles  XII. 

There  still  exist  families  in  France  who  can  trace  their  descent 
from  ancestors  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  this  poem,  which 
has  thus,  for  many,  an  interest  beyond  that  to  be  derived  from  its 
literary  and  historical  value,  though  this  can  hardly  be  estimated 
too  highly.  With  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  translation  of 
the  Marquise  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  it  will  be  found  that,  although 
on  the  whole  a  fine  impression  of  the  original  is  conveyed,  yet  she 
has  needlessly  departed  from  the  diction  of  the  old  jongleur  in 
very  many  instances ;  and  we  imagine  that  not  unfrequently  she 
has  not  caught  the  real  significance  of  his  expressions. 
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NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  tabes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T>OYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  CO  VENT  GARDEN. 

A.X)  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  I.OUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON,  Sole 
Lessees.  On  Monday,  October  13,  THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL.  Tuesday,  14,  CROWN  DIA¬ 
MONDS.  Wednesday,  15  (Last  Time),  LURLINE.  Thursday,  16,  THE  PURITAN’S 
DAUGHTER.  Friday,  17  (Last  Time),  THE  LILY  OF  KILLARNEY.  Saturday,  IS, 
AN  OPERA.  Commence  at  Eight. _ 

QT.  JAMES’S  HALL— WELSH  NATIONAL  MELODIES. 

Thursday,  Oct.  16,  at  8  o’clock.  Band  of  20  Harps  and  Chorus  of  400  Voices.  Vocalists— 
Miss  Edith  Wynne  (Eos  Cymm  Pencerddes),  Miss  Eliza  Hughes,  and  Miss  Lascelles.  The 
Rand  of  20  Harps  will  include  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  London.  The  Chorus 
will  consist  of  ihe  Members  of  the  Vocal  Association  and  the  Royal  Academy  ol  Music. 
Conductor,  Mr,  John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia). 

Sofa  Stalls,  5s. ;  Balcony,  3s.;  Area,  2s,  Admission,  lg.  At  Austin’s  Office,  28  Piccadilly,  W. 

A/TONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

The  FIRST  CONCERT  of  the  Season  will  take  place  on  MONDAY  EVENING 
NEXT,  October  13. 

Pianoforte,  Mr.  Chas.  Ilalle  ;  Violin,  Herr  Joachim  ;  Violoncello,  Signor  Piatti.  Vocalists, 
Miss  Banks  and  Miss  Lascelles.  Conductor,  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper. 

Sofa  Stalls,  5s. ;  Balcony,  3s.  Admission,  Is. 

_ For  full  particulars,  see  Programmes,  at  Chappell  ,?<:  Co.’s.  50  New  Bond  Strppt. 

CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Entire  Change  of  Performance.  Pro¬ 
prietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls, 3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s, 
50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. _ 

TXOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  INTERNA- 

TIONAL  FRUIT,  CEREAL,  &c.,  SHOW  will  continue  until  October  DL _ 

(TJ.REAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT,  VEGETABLE,  ROOT, 

CEREAL,  and  GOURD  SHOW  at  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  until  October  18. 
Doors  open  at  Nine  o'clock.  Bands  at  Two  o’clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling  daily  ;  or  from 
the  Exhibition,  with  return  ticket,  Sixpence. _  _ _ 

TV/TR.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH.”  OPEN  EVERY  DAY,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  at  the 
EGYPTIAN  HALL.  Piccadilly  ('will  shortly  close).  Admission  One  Shilling. 

XTATURAL  HISTORY.— PROFESSOR  HUXLEY,  F.R.S., 

'  will  commence  a  course  of  Seventy  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  on  Monday  next,  October  13,  at  2  o’clock,  to  be  continued  on  every 
Week-day  but  Saturday  at  the  same  hour.  Fee  for  the  course,  £1. 

_ TKENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULA  RAILWAY 

COMPANY _ TWENTY-SIXTH  HALF-YEARLY7  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Twenty-sixth  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  in  this  Company  will  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  on 
FRIDAY,  October  24,  instant,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  precisely,  for  the  General  Business  of 
the  Company,  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

The  Books  for  the  Registration  of  Stock  and  Shares  will  be  closed,  from  Saturdajr,  October  11, 
to  Friday,  October  24  instant  inclusive,  and  Transfers  will  not  be  received  during  that  period. 

By  Order, 

Company’s  Offices,  No.  3  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  THOS.  R.  WATT,  Secretary. 

London,  October  1,  1862. _ 

VALUABLE  BOOKS,  THE  LIBRARY  OF  A  GENTLEMAN,  DECEASED. 
FOUR  MAHOGANY  BOOKCASES,  &c.— FIVE  DAYS’  SALE. 

IV/TR.  HODGSON  will  Sell  by  Auction,  at  liis  Rooms, 

2  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  October  13,  and  four  following  days,  at  half¬ 
past  12,  A  LARGE  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS,  the  Library  of  a  Gentleman,  deceased* 
removed  from  Kensington,  comprising  many  Valuable  and  Important  Works  in  History, 
Theology,  Controversial  Divinity,  Bibliography,  Antiquities,  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons, 
Poetry  and  Dramatic  Literature,  Interesting  Travels,  Topography,  Books  of  Prints,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  Authors,  &c.,  many  in  handsome  bindings.  Also  Four  Excellent 
Mahogany  Bookcase*.  To  he  viewed,  and  Catalogue*  forwarded  on  application. _ 

TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.  —  The  Session  will  be 

publicly  opened  on  Monday,  November  3,  1862,  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  when  an  address  to 
the  Students  will  be  delivered  by  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  &c.  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  will  be  found  in  the  “Edinburgh  University  Calendar,  1862-63,”  published  by  Messrs. 
Edmonston  &  Douglas,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Is.  6d. 

By  order  of  the  Senatus, 

September. _ _ _ ALEX.  SMITH,  ffcc.  to  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION-LIMITED. 

THIS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

E.  B.  LOMER,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

X  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.  —  The  Quarter  commences 

October  20,  1862.  For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head  Master,  or  the 
Secretary. _ . _ _ 

INVERNESS  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  —  RECTOR  WANTED 

for  this  Institution,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  by  the  1st  day  of  November  next.  He  will  be 
required  to  teach  the  Latin  nnd  Greek  Classes,  and  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over 
the  other  four  Masters.  The  salary  is  guaranteed  at  the  rate  of  £300  a  year,  including  Class  Fees 
for  the  first  three  years.  Any  further  information  will  be  communicated  on  applying  to  Robert 
Smith,  Solicitor,  Castle,  Inverness,  Secretary  to  the  Directors,  with  whom  candidates  must  lodge 

their  applications  and  testimonials  on  or  before  the  22nd  day  of  October  next _ Castle,  Inverness, 

September  27. 1862. 

TN  the  UPPER  and  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS,  Peckham,  London, 

S.E.  (Private),  every  Pupil  is,  as  far  as  possible,  well  grounded  in  English,  made  to  write  a 
hand  fit  for  business,  and  trained  to  be  quick  at  Accounts.  French  and  German  are  taught  by 
native  Masters,  and  spoken  by  the  Principal.  Eminent  Special  Teachers  attend  the  Senior 
Classes.  The  institutions  of  the  metropolis  for  science  and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  museums 
and  exhibitions,  are  frequently  visited  for  educational  purposes.  Peckham  Rye  Common  is 
near,  the  school  premises  are  large,  and  the  general  accommodation  for  boarders  is  superior. 
Terms  moderate,  and  strictly  inclusive. _ JOHN  YEATS,  LL.D.,  £c. 

INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —  A  Military 

Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed  Pith,  13th, 
35th,  and  63rd.  Address,  A.  D.  Sphangk,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. _ 

HPUTOR  for  COLLEGE. — A  Clergyman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

his  College  (Oxford),  and  a  University  Examiner,  receives  into  his  Vicarage,  easily 
reached  from  London,  Young  Men,  to  be  prepared  for  Entrance,  his  number  being  limited  to 
Two.  He  offers  references  to  the  friends  of  his  late  pupils,  as  also  to  a  large  body  of  clergymen 
and  scholars  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  —  Address,  Rev.  S.  S.,  care  of  Davis  &  Son, 
Law  Booksellers,  57  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

1XOYAL  ASYLUM  of  ST.  ANN’S  SOCIETY,  Brixton  Hill 

^  and  Aldersgate. 

Objects — Orphans,  and  other  necessitous  Children,  born  in  prosperity,  whose  parents  (Clergy¬ 
men,  Naval  or  Military  Officers,  Members  of  the  Legal,  Medical,  and  other  Professions, 

Merchants  or  Traders)  are  now  in  adversity.  Universality _ No  local  bounds.  Advantages _ 

Home,  clothing,  maintenance,  and  education. 

Life  Subscription,  £10  1 0s. ;  Annual  ditto.,  £1  Is.  An  executor  of  a  benefactor  by  will  becomes 
a  life  governor  for  every  £50  bequeathed.  Clergymen  preaching  or  granting  their  pulpits 
become  life  governors.  Candidates  should  be  immediately  nominated  for  the  next  election. 
Office,  2  Walbrork,  E.C. _ _ E.  F.  LEEKS,  Secretary. 

HORBURY  HOUSE  of  MERCY,  for  the  Recovery  of  Fallen 

Women  and  the  Care  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm. —  The  Foundation  Stone  of  the  New 
Buildings  of  tills  Institution  was  recently  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  ltipon,  and  Donations  are 
earnestly  solicited  towards  their  completion. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  John  Sharp,  Ilorbury, 
near  Wakefield. 


(GOVERNESSES.  —  SOHO  BAZAAR 

established  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  cl 


TXOYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  BRIGHTON,  under  Her  Majesty’s 

J-G  especial  Patronage.  — STRUVE’S  MINERAL  WATERS  (Seltzer.  &c.)  ore  Sold  at  the 
Pump  Room,  Brighton,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  the 
Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  town  and  provincial  houses. 
Prospectuses,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  gratis.  CAUTION;  none  are  STRUVE’S 
Waters  unless  hi--  name  appear  upon  each  label  and  red  ink  stamp. 

XJ  YDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrooic  Park, 

-*--**-  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin..  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ 

REGISTRY.— Long 

_ very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  class  of  Governesses  for  Home  and 

Abroad— especially  Indh,  Russia, Germany.  Tcstimonialsof  religiousprinciplefully  appreciated. 

J>-  1  HAA  — A  Boua  fide  first-class  Opportunity  offers  for  the 

JL  V/  o  investment  of  £1000,  by  which  25  per  cent,  per  annum  can  be  thoroughly 

secured,  and,  if  desirable,  lucrative  employment  of  spare  time,  suitable  to  the  habits  and  position 
of  a  Gentleman,  can  be  introduced. 

_ Address,  F.  R.  S. ,  65  Piccadilly. 

REQUIRED  for  Three  Months,  on  good  Security. 

For  this  amount,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a  bonus  of  £100  will  be  paid,  and, 
if  desired,  the  money  will  be  retained  for  a  further  period  at  10  per  cent.  No  professed  money¬ 
lender  need  apply,  and  principals  only  will  be  dealt  with. 

Address,  W.,  2  Vere  Street.  Burlington  Gardens. _ 

1V/TONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  R.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s, 
London.  S.W. 

(  MJOI)  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Pike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C- 
Price  Is. ;  or  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. _ _ 

rFO  COUNTRY  VISITORS.— A  small  but  powerful  Double 

GLASS,  alike  serviceable  at  the  Theatre,  Exhibition,  Races,  or  Sea-side,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  pair  of  hand  spectacles.  A  most  acceptable  present  for  country  friends. 
Price  30s.  At  Callaghan’s  ,  Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street.  Post 
free  on  rpmiftnnoo.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  glasses  by  Voi  tliinder,  Vienna. _ 

TY  BUSSING  CASES,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS, 

DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR- 
MOLU  SUITES  for  the  WRITING  TABLE,  Cases  of  Fine  Cutlery,  Inkstands,  Railway  Com¬ 
panions,  Luncheon  Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s. 
to  10  guineas;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits,  Is.  6d.  each  ;  and  a  choice  variety  of  useful 
ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

_ HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 

T^URNISTI  your  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES:  they 

are  the  cheapest  in  the  end — Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on 
application  or  post-free.  This  List  embraces  the  leading  articles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery,  Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper.  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats.  &c _ Deane  &  Co.,  London  Bridge.  Established  a.p.  1706. _ 

T AY’S  MANUAL  of  FASHION,  Illustrating  the  Fashionable 

^  Dresses,  Mantles,  and  Millinery  of  the  Season,  will  be  published  about  the  middle  ol 
October,  and  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 

The  London  General  Mourning  AVarehouse,  Nos.  247,  249,  &  251  Regent  Street. 
_ JAY’S. _ _ 

PARIS  FASHIONS  for  the  AUTUMN.— Messrs.  JAY  respect- 

fully  announce  the  return  from  Paris  of  the  Manager  of  their  Mantle  and  Cloak 
Department.  The  sha  pes  of  their  Mantles  and  Cloaks  having  now  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  Mantles  suitable  to  Messrs.  Jay’s  particular  trade,  the  original  Models,  made  ol 
rich  velvet  and  other  fashionable  materials  for  ladies  who  are  not  in  mourning,  will  be  sold  at  a 
great  reduction  from  the  imported  prices. 

The  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  247, 219,  &  251  Regent  Street. 
_ JAY’S. _ __ 

TAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 


s 


FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2a.  6d. 
_ WORKS— 24  CAROINOTON  STREET.  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD.  N.W. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

XXARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

-8- -L  SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER- FI ANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application _ 33  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 

PURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  1 44  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

_ _ Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. _ 

T  N  T  E  R  N  A  T I O  N  AL  E  XH I  BIT ION,  1862.  Class  30.— 

Attention  is  requested  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent,  or  Sommicr 
Tucker.  Comfortable,  cleanly,  simple,  portable  and  inexpensive.  Purchasers  are  respectfully 
warned  against  infringements  and  imitations. 

Reduced  price  of  size  No.  1,  for  Bedsteads  3  feet  wide,  25s.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  To  be 
obtained  of  almost  all  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen. 

Especial  Notice  should  be  taken  that  each  Spring  Mattress  bears  upon  the  side  the  Label 
“  Tucker’s  Patent.” _ _ _ 

,  DR.  D  E  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  I  G  H  T-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

-L *  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OK  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPTNTOXS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSn,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

"I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to* 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

■‘.Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Bale  Oil." 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 


Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.s 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  oenuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  I 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
CAUTION.  —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 
TEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOUllED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &e.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas.  For 
the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet.  Consultation  free. 

INTER  NATTO  N  A  L  EXHIBITI  ON,  1862. 

The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  S;c. 


October  11,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Review 


T  .ONDON  LIFE  ASSOCIATION,  81  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

i  Instituted  180G. 

President— CHARLES  FRANKS,  Esq. 

Vice-President — JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 

Trustees. 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  I  Robert  Hanbury,  Esq. 

Alfred  Head,  Esq.  |  Bonamy  Dobree,  Esq. 

The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  members  assured.  The  surplus 
is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a  reduction  of  the  premiums  after  seven 
yearly  payments  have  been  made. 

If  the  present  rate  of  reduction  be  maintained,  persons  now  effecting  assurances  will  be  en¬ 
titled,  after  seven  years,  to  a  reduction  of  ”3J  per  cent.,  whereby  each  £10  of  annual  premium 


will  be  reduced  to  £2  13s. 

This  Society  has  paid  in  claims  more  than  . £1,330,000 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to .  6,500.000 

Its  accumulated  fund  exceeds .  2,750,000 

And  its  gross  income  is  upwards  of  .  340,000 


Assurances  may  be  effected  up  to  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission,  nevertheless  the  new  assurances  effected 
in  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to  £321,315,  and  the  new  annual  premiums  to  £12,083. 

EDWARD  BOOKER.  Secretary. 


Established  1837. 

"DRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 


BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent _ 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

W  ith  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

r.  s.  a. 

£  s.  tl. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  0  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary 


RENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLI  AIM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  tor  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  £3  15s.  to  i33  10s.  ;  bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s.  ;  steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11  ;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  £.3  3s.  to  j  18;  chimney-pieces, from  £1  8s.  to  £100  ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  a. 4  4s. 
The  BURTON  and  ail  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 


TQEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

-l  BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baihs,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submiued  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  lbs  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 

country. 

Bedsteads  from . . . 12s.  Cd.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from . 8s.  Od.  to  £6  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from . 6s.  Od.  to  £8  10s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

T)ISTI  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recliercM  pa*  terns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six  :  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
the  set  of  six  ;  elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  11s.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five  ;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot-Waier  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s. ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

"WILLIAM  s.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

^  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  il limited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney  pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Beddimr,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews.   


LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

XYEAL  &  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring 

Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome. 

The  “Sommier  Elasttque  Portatif  ”  is  made  in  Three  separate  parts,  and  when  joined  to¬ 
gether  has  all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of  wool  or  horse¬ 
hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very  liable  ;  the  prices,  also, 
are  much  below  those  of  the  best  spring  mattresses,  viz.:  — 


3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long. . . 

3  ft.  6  in.  „  „ 

4  ft.  „  ,,  •  •  i 


,£2  5  0  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £3  0  0 

.  2  10  0  5ft.  „  „  ....  3  5  0 

.  2  15  0  5  ft. 6  in.  „  „  ....  3  10  0 

The  44  Sommier  Elastiqce  Portatif,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of  elasticity,  dura¬ 
bility,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent  free  by  post. 
Heal  &  Son,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


A/TAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street,  contains  the  Largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  Military 
and  Civil  Appointments  in  India  and  to  Colonies  can  select  complete  Services  of  Plate  of  the 
most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 

MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Balance  Ivory  handles  .. 

s.0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

£  1 

15 

0 

1  cloz.  Cheese  Knives  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  pair  E^tra  size  ditto . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers  . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

Complete  Service . 

£2 

0 

0 

4  3 

0 

6 

£  5 

2 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price:  the  handles  are  so  secured  as  not  to 
become  loose  in  hot  water.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  und  cutlery  Military 
Messes.  Hotels,  and  all  Public  Establishments.  Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  Stock  for  selection 
und  immediate  shipment,  at  Sheffield  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only 
London  Establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street. 

_ Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. _ 

45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

GSLEE’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  17  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures.  .  . 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Snow  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 


CHUBB  &  SON _ ‘‘For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  also  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Sufes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 


pIIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES- 

and  Thii 


tlie 

and  Thieves. 


most  secure  against  Fire 


CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  f/ratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 


SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

Copies  of  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language, ”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Motley’s  “United 
Netherlands,”  “Lord  Crauborne’s  Essays,”  “  Mrs.  Delany's  Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia 
Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bunn's  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


THE  TEA  TRADE. 

[ANNUAL  CIRCULAR.] 

ROYAL  BANK  BUILDINGS, 

Liver  pool,  October  1,  1862. 

The  inducement  and  protection  at  present  given  to 
Enterprise  and  Capital  in  the  interior  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  are  such  that  we  may  look  for  a  most  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  Tea  this  Season.  Both  “  Eoyalists  and 
Rebels”  have  become  rivals  in  their  endeavours  to 
give  increased  security  to  the  —  British  Merchant. 


We  copy  from  the  “  China  Overland  Trade  Report/’ 
Cliina,  July  26:  “Silk  is  abundant  at  Shanghai,  and  Teas 
at  Hankow,  Ivewltiang,  and  Foochow.  The  number  of 
Steamers  plying  on  the  Yangtsze  River  excites  unfeigned 
astonishment.  Rates  of  freight  have,  however,  materially 
declined —  and  appearances  would  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  competition  in  the  Trade.” 


China  exhibits  a  degree  of  order  and  prosperity,  of 
contentment  and  tranquillity,  which  the  English  people 
were  little  prepared  to  hear,  and  the  Chinaman  will 
soon  find  that  Commerce  is  the  foundation-stone  of 
every  Nation’s  greatness,  and  one  of  the  principal 
Engines  of  Civilization. 


We  most  cheerfully  concur  in  the  prospect  of  Abun¬ 
dant  Imports.  Several  cargoes  of  —  FINE  BLACK 
TEA  —  are  to  arrive  in  October,  and  our  numerous 
Customers  may  depend  that,  with  extended  arrange¬ 
ments,  their  orders  will  be  despatched  without  delay. 


*#*  This  Branch  of  our  Trade — 'the  serving  of  Families  — 
was  opened  September  1840,  and  founded  upon  a  principle  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  the  greatest  advantage  in  Price  —  with  every 
possible  security  as  to  Quality. 


BANKERS. 

For  the  special  convenience  of  Families,  we  have  an  Account  open  with 

The  CITY  BANK  (Threadneedle  Street)  . London. 

„  National  Bank  of  Scotland  . Edinburgh. 

„  Bank  of  Ireland . Dublin. 

„  Gloucestershire  Banking  Company . Cheltenham. 

„  National  Bank  of  Scotland  . Glasgow. 

„  Bank  of  England) 

,,  „  >  . Liverpool. 

„  Royal  Bank  J 

—  Amounts  paid  into  any  of  the  aboye 
Banks,  on  our  account,  advising  us  of  the  same,  will  he  duly 
passed  to  credit.  Remittances  can  also  he  made  direct  to  us  by 
Bankers’  Cheques,  Post-office  Orders,  &c. 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servants, 

ROBT-  ROBERTS  &  COMP1'- 

Tea  and  Coffee  Salesmen. 

Near  the  Exchange  —  LIVERPOOL. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


[October  11,  1862. 


DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (comer  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 


M 


TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application!  Lists  of  the  necessary 

Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B _ THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS 

awarded  for  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  INDIA  GAUZE  WAIST- 
COATS,  and  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 

“  'TAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon). _ COOPER  &  CO. 

11  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON. 

THE  attention  of  Gentlemen  is  respectfully  invited  to  our 

Stock  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Liqueurs  :  — 

Sherry,  21s.  26s.  28s.  36s.  42s.  48s.  54s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

Port  matured  in  wood,  28s.  36s.  42s.  per  dozen. 

Port,  old,  in  bottle,  from  36s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 

Medoc  and  Beaujolais,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Leoville,  Margaux,  and  Lafitte,  &c.  at  proportionate  prices,  as  detailed  in  Price  List. 
_ ARTHUR,  COfiPER,  &  CO. 


CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Fowder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_ SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. _ 

QAUCE.  —  LEA  &  PERRINS’ 
°  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

TXORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  i  y  2,280  Agents. _ 

HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

Paraffin,  Is.  8d.  per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  H.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 
_ 16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. _ 

Q  HER  WOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.” — Belmont,  Vapxhall. _ 

Q1R  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

h-z  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRTTP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


HIS 

— ® "Pn  r 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

Lloyd,  M.A. 

“  It  is  the  truest  picture  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
which  has  yet  been  exhibited.” 

Morning  Post. 

“A  good  popular  biography  of  a  popular 
hero  is  always  desirable  ;  and  seldom  has  any 
work  of  the  kind  been  better  executed  than 
the  one  now  before  us.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  used 

London :  Longman,  Green 


By  Julius 


conscientiously  all  the  materials  accessible  at 
the  present  day,  including'  many  valuable 
State  Papers.  His  skill,  diligence,  and  good 
taste  in  weaving  these  into  the  main  body  of 
his  narrative  without  either  prolixity  or  the 
unwelcome  display  of  learning,  are  beyond 
all  praise.”— London  Review. 

&  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


MR.  NEWBY’S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

1.  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.  5.  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

2.  HEARTHS  AND  WATCH-I  IKES. 

3.  LAST  DAYS  OF  A  BACHELOR. 

4.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  THE  MADELEINE. 

Novels,  by  popular  Authors,  just  ready: 

KATHARINE  PARR;  or,  The  Court  of  Henry  VIII. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  COMMANDER.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Two  Midshipmen.” 


6.  THE  DULL  STONE  HOUSE. 

7.  FAMILY  TROUBLES. 

8.  FERN  VALE. 


SIX  NIGHTS’  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION.  Now  ready,  216  pages,  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

HP  HE  AUTHORIZED  VERBATIM  REPORT;  Revised  by 

the  Disputants  of  the  Discussion  held  in  September  1862,  at  the  British  Institution,  City 
Road,  London,  between  the  Rev.  William  Barker,  of  Church  Street  Chapel,  Blackfriars,  and 
Iconoclast,  Editor  of  the  National  Reformer.  “  Subject,”  Modem  Atheism  and  the  Bible. 
_ Ward  &  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. _ 

NEW  LOYE  TALE  BY  AUGUSTUS  MAYHEW. 

This  day,  No.  25,  Shilling  Volume  Library,  complete,  Is. 

13  LOW  IIOT;  BLOW  COLD.  A  Love  Story.  By  Augustus 

Mayhew. 

_ London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

Now  ready,  never  before  published,  complete,  Is. 

T  ORD  BRIDGENORTH’S  NIECE.  A.  Romance  of  Fashion- 

^  able  Life. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Just  out,  never  before  published,  complete,  Is. 

A  Novel.  By  J.  Verey. 


ROLAND,  the  PAINTER. 


London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


ETON  GREEK  GRAMMAR  IN  ENGLISH. 

.New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth  lettered,  4s. 

'THE  RUDIMENTS  of  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  as  used  in  tlie 

J-  Royal  College  at  Eton,  literally  translated  into  English,  with  the  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
II.  J.  Tavler,  B.D. 

_ London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. _ 

VOLTAIRE’S  CHARLES  XII.  BY  M.  CATTY. 

HISTOIRE  de  CHARLES  XII.,  ROI  de  SUEDE.  Par 

M.  de  Voltaire.  Nouvelle  Edition  Stereotype.  Revue  et  corrigee  par  M.  Catty, 
h  l’usage  de  l’Academie  Royale  et  Militaire  de  Woolwich.  12mo.  roan,  3s.  6d. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  the  other  Proprietors. _ _ 

In  4to.,  15s.,  with  Map  and  6  Plates,  Part  I.  of 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  SEA-BED:  Comprising  a  Diary 

A  0f  the  Voyage  on  board  II.M.S.  “  Bulldog”  in  1860,  and  Observations  on  the  Presence  of 
Animal  Life,  and  the  Formation  and  Nature  of  Organic  Deposits,  at  great  depths  in  the  Ocean. 
By  G.  C.  Wallich,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

Part  II.,  completing  the  work,  will  contain  the  remaining  portion  of  the  letterpress  and 
plates  (7  to  20),  and  will  be  published  in  December. 

_ London:  John  Van  Voorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Now  ready,  Is. 

THE  IDEA  of  CPIURCH  and  STATE.  A  Sermon  preached 

J-  on  the  Morning  of  Sunday,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  Aug.  24,  1862,  being  the  Bicentenary 
Anniversary  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  “  2000  ”  Nonconformist  Ministers  in  1662.  By  a  London 
Curate. 

_  London:  James Ridgway,  169 Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

THE  REMAINS  of  the  LATE  MRS.  RICHARD  TRENCH. 

J-  Being  Selections  from  her  Journals,  Letters,  and  other  Papers.  Edited  by  her  Son,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

_ London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

New  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  ;  boards,  2s.  6d. 

HARRY  COVERDALE’S  COURTSHIP,  and  AH  that  Came 

of  It.  By  F.  E.  Smedley,  Author  of  “  Frank  Fairlegh,”  &c. 

London  :  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane. _ 

Second  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  with  many  Woodcuts  and  Forty  Engraved  Plates,  5s. 

CCHOOL  PERSPECTIVE ;  being  a  Progressive  Course  of 

lO  instruction  in  Linear  Perspective,  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  J.  R. 
Dicksee,  Principal  Drawing  Master  to  the  City  of  London  School. 

London  :  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane. 


'THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXVI. 

Will  be  published  on  THURSDAY  NEXT. 

Contents: 

I.  SOLAR  CHEMISTRY. 

II.  THE  HERCULANEAN  PAPYRI. 

III.  THE  MUSSULMANS  IN  SICILY. 

IV.  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

V.  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

VI.  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  SWITHUN. 

VII.  MRS.  OLIPHANT’S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING. 

VIII.  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  HALICARNASSUS. 

IX.  HOPS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

X.  PRINCE  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY. 

XI.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 


IT 


No.  XXX. 


Just  published,  6s. 

HE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents  : 

1.  DUPLEIX. 

2.  A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

3.  HERODOTUS  AND  HIS  COMMENTATORS. 

4.  MR.  CLOUGH’S  POEMS. 

5.  NAPOLEONISM. 

6.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.  J.  SCOTT,  AND  EDWARD  IRVING. 

7.  THE  DIARY  OF  VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE. 

8.  MR.  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  NEW  DRAMA. 

9.  SCIENCE,  NESCIENCE,  AND  FAITH. 

10.  POLITICAL  OPINION  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 

11.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING-SOCIETIES. 

Chapman  &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

HPHE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  October  11,  1862. 

Double  Number.  3d.  Contents  : 

A  Special  and  Complete  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  32nd  Meeting  of  the  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  for  the  ADVANCEMENT  of  SCIENCE,  held  at  Cambridge,  from  the  1st 
to  the  8th  of  October,  1862.  _  . .  .  . .  _ 

Science  Disporting  on  the  Cam  —  First  General  Meeting  —  The  President’s  Address  —  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Sections  —  Business  Meetings— Episodes— A  Professor  Baited -Lord  Dundreary  in 

Section  D _ Science  after  Sunset — Resume — The  Day. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 

Price  6s.  Annual  Subscription,  prepaid,  21s.  Post  free. 

HHHE  HOME  and  FOREIGN  REVIEW,  No.  H.  October 

1862. 

Contents: 

1.  PERRAUD  ON  IRELAND. 

2.  POOR  RELIEF  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

3.  GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

4.  HAYTI. 

а.  VICTOR  HUGO’S  ”  MISER  ARLES.” 

б.  TIIE  EARLIEST  EPOCHS  OP  AUTHENTIC  CHRONOLOGY. 

7.  DOLLINGER’S  “  HEATHENISM  AND  JUDAISM.” 

8.  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

9.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN  AND  “  THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  REVIEW.” 

10.  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

11.  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

London:  Williams  &  Nougats,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  South  Frederick  Street, 
_ Edinburgh. _ 

Just  published.  2s.  6d.  Part  I.  of 

HE  HERALD  and  GENEALOGIST. 

“A  periodical  devoted,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Antiquities  of  Heraldry ;  and,  next,  to  those 
branches  of  local  and  family  history  to  which  Heraldry  lends  material  aid.  The  selection  of 
articles  in  this  opening  number  is  varied  and  interesting:  and  those  on  Ancient  Writers  on 
Heraldry;  on  the  Change  of  Surname  (proprio  motu)—  an  article  alike  able  and  well-timed: 
on  Gerard  Legh’s  Accedens  of  Armory  ;  and  on  tlie  Heraldic  Exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,”  &c.  &c.—  Notes  ancl  Queries. 

Nichols  &  Sons,  25  Parliament  Street. 

SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRAC- 

^  TICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL),  Part  VII.,  October  1,  price  2s.  contains:  Machines 
for  direct  use,  Engineering  Tools,  Machines  for  Transports,  by  Robert  Mallet,  M.LC.E..F.R.S.; 
Textile  Machinery  and  Manufactures,  by  William  Johnson,  C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  M.I.C.E.; 
Sewing,  Plaiting,  and  Felting  Machines,  by  E.  P.  Alexander,  C.E.  Illustrated  by  large  plate 
Engravings  of  Platt’s  Spinning  Mule,  and  Humphrey  and  Tennant’s  Marine  Engines,  and 
90  Wood  Engravings. 

London:  Longman  &  Co., Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietors’  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents),  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

PROPOSED  BRIDGES  at  BLACKFRIARS.— The  BUILDER 

OF  THIS  DAY  contains  : — Fine  View  of  the  Proposed  Bridges,  Blackfriars — Jottings  at 
British  Association— Infanticide  without  Intention  (with  Illustrations)— The  Horticultural 
Gardens— On  Competitions  and  Quantities — Cooking  Appliances  at  Exhibition— Construction 
of  Chun neys— Payment  of  Architects— Progress  of  the  Main  Drainage— On  Stained  Glass- 
Inauguration  of  the  Stephenson  Monument — Scottish  News— Church-Building  News— Pro¬ 
vincial  News — Competitions,  &c.  4d.,  by  post,  5d.  Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and 
all  Booksellers. 

M  AN  TEES  for  tbe  AUTUMN  and  WINTER.— A  separate 

Sheet  of  Drawings  of  the  Latest  Paris  Designs  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Mantles  will  be 
given  with  THE  QUEEN,  the  Lady’s  Weekly  Journal,  of  October  11.  (This  sheet  was 
unavoidably  postponed  in  the  previous  week’s  issue.)  6d.;  a  Copy  for  7  stamps. 

_ 346  Strand,  W.C. _ 

HP  I  IE  INDEX  :  A  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  and 

News,  devoted  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Mutual  Interests,  Political  and  Commercial,  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  In  No.  22  of  “  The  Index  ”  appears  the 
continuation  of  “Three  Months  in  the  Confederate  Army.”  Published  every  Thursday  afternoon, 
6d. ;  post  free,  7d.  Subscription,  26s.  per  annum  ;  30s.  post  free. 

London  :  William  Freeman,  102  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

HPHE  ALBERT-EDWARD  MARCH,  for  Piano,  by  Brinley 

Richards,  with  Fine  Portrait  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  3s. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  New  Burlington  Street,  and  4  Hanover  Square, 
Publishers  to  the  Queen. 

Just  published,  Fourth  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged,  in  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 

A  RTIS  LOGICZE  RUDIMENTA,  from  the  Text  of  Aldrich, 

with  Notes  and  Marginal  References.  By  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  Waynfletc 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 

Oxford:  Henry  Hammans.  London:  Whittaker  &  Co. 

Nearly  ready,  1  vol.  8vo. 

TDASTORAL  LIFE.  Part  I.  The  Clergyman  at  Home  and  in 

the  Pulpit.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Monro,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Leeds, 
late  of  Harrowweald,  Middlesex. 

Oxford:  H.  Hammans.  London:  Joseph  Masters. 

In  the  press,  2  vols.  8vo. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN, 

*  in  the  Form  of  a  Continuous  Commentary.  By  the  Rev.  George  J.  Brown,  M.A., 
Curate  of  Bladon,  Oxon.,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Oxford:  H.  Hammans. 

Now  ready,  with  Woodcuts,  Is. 

TNTRODU CTION  to  the  ART  of  LARYNGOSCOPY ;  a  New 

Method  of  Diagnosing  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx.  By  James  Yearsley,  Surgeon 
to  the  Ear  Infirmary  and  Orthophonic  Institution,  Sackville  Street ;  Author  of  “  Deafness 
Practically  Hlustraled,”  and  Inventor  of  the  Artificial  Tympanum. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

f\N  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear.  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  Bv( 
James  Yeabslev,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  SICK  AND 
AFFLICTED. 

COMFORT  for  tlie  AFFLICTED.  Selected  from  various 

Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  U  E.  Kf.nnaway.  With  a  Preface  by  S.  IVilber force, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Ninth  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

THINGS  after  DEATH :  Three  Chapters  on  the  Intermediate 

State  ;  with  Thoughts  on  Family  Burying  Places,  and  Hints  for  Epitaphs.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Miller,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HAPPINESS  of  the  BLESSED,  considered  as  to  the 

Particulars  of  their  State,  their  Recognition  of  each  other  in  that  State,  and  its  Difference 
of  Degrees.  By  Richard  Mant,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  Seventh 
Edition,  4s. 

THE  WEEK  of  DARKNESS:  a  Manual  for  Mourners  in  a 

House  wherein  one  lies  Dead.  By  the  Author  of  14  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.” 
Price  2s.  6d. 

SERMONS  on  SICKNESS,  SORROW,  and  DEATH.  By  the 

Yen.  Edward  Berens,  M.A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Berks.  Fifth  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

HYMNS  and  POEMS  for  the  SICK  and  SUFFERING;  in 

connexion  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Containing  233  Poems,  by 
various  Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Y.  Fosbery,  M. A.  Fifth  Edition,  5s.  6d. 

SICKNESS,  its  TRIALS  and  BLESSINGS.  Seventh  Edition, 

Price  5s. 

(A  Cheap  Edition  of  this  work  is  sold  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge.) 

PRAYERS  for  the  SICK  and  DYING.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Sickness,  its  Trials  and  Blessings.”  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

HELP  and  COMFORT  for  the  SICK  POOR.  By  the  same 

Author.  Third  Edition,  Is. 

HINTS  on  the  SERVICE  for  the  VISITATION  of  the  SICK. 

By  the  same  Author.  2s. 

CHRISTIAN  WATCHFULNESS,  in  the  Prospect  of  Sickness, 

Mourning,  and  Death.  By  the  Rev.  John  James,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Peterborough.  Eighth 
Edition,  6s. 

(Also  a  Cheap  Edition  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.) 

TWENTY-ONE  PRAYERS,  composed  from  the  Psalms,  for  the 

SICK  and  AFFLICTED.  With  Hints  on  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Slade,  M.A.,  late  Canon  of  Chester.  Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

HOLY  THOUGHTS ;  or,  a  Treasury  of  True  Riches.  Collected 

chiefly  from  our  Old  Writers.  Eighth  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

THE  SICK  MAN’S  GUIDE  to  ACTS  of  PATIENCE,  FAITH, 

CHARITY,  and  REPENTANCE.  Extracted  from  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor’s  “  Holy  Dying,” 
by  the  Ven.  William  IIale  Hale,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  London.  Second  Edition,  in 
large  print,  3s.  _ 


RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Oct.  11,  contains: 

Reviews: — TIIE  LAND'S  END  DISTRICT,  by  R.  Edmonds. 

LES  CHEVAUX  DU  SAHARA,  par  E.  Daiimas. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN,  by  Emily  Shiuiieff. 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  BERNARD  DE  MOKLAIX,  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale. 
WORKS  OF  I)F,  QUINCEY,  Vols.  I.  to  VII. 

SMEE'S  GENERAL  DEBILITY  AND  DEFECTIVE  NUTRITION. 

OUR  ENGLISH  MONTHS,  by  J.  W.  Pabthidge. 

CACHE-CACHE,  by  W.  D.  Watson. 

CITY  OF  THE  GREAT  KING. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  LOCK,  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Mavnabd. 
PAPERS  OF  AN  UNDERGRADUATE. 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Fine  Arts  :-MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty. 


THE  ONLY  ATLAS  FOR  WHICn  A  PRIZE  MEDAL  HAS  BEEN  AWARDED 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1362. 


THE  ROYAL  ATLAS 

OF 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIC  MAPS. 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.C.S. 

Author  of  the  “Physical  Atlas,”  &c. 

With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map  separately, 
comprising  nearly  150,000  Places  contained  in  the  Atlas. 

Imperial  Folio,  half-bound  in  russia  or  morocco,  £5  15s.  6d. 


For  Reviews  of  this  Atlas  see  “  Times,”  Dee.  27,  1861 ;  “Athenaeum,”  Aug.  10, 1861 ;  “Saturday 
Review,”  Aug.  17, 1861 ;  “  Examiner,”  Aug.  17, 1801 ;  "Guardian,”  Sept.  25,  1861 ;  Sec.  &c. 

A  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 


W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


2  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  illustrated, 

A  CRUISE  UPON  WHEELS; 

Or,  Autumn  Wanderings  along  the  Deserted  Post  Hoads  of 

Prance. 

By  CHABLES  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

“  This  is  a  very  amusing  book.”— Saturday  Review. 


NOW  COMPLETE. 

21  vols.  4to.  cloth, 

WITH  INDEX,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  WITn  UPWARDS  OF  5000  ENGRAVINGS 

ON  WOOD  AND  STEEL, 

Price  £25  12s.  in  cloth,  and  £32  2s.  6d.  in  half-russia. 

THE  EIGHTH  EDITION 

OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


EDINBURGH:  A.  &  C.  BLACK.  LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


lUOOO. 

The  Eleventh  Thousand,  3s.  6d.,  now  ready, 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  BIOGRAPHIES 

With  a  Sketch  of  his  Parliamentary  Connection  with  Edinburgh, 
and  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Speeches. 

EDINBURGH:  A.  &  C.  BLACK.  LONDON:  LONGMAN  Sc  CO. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO 

PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  JAMES  BEGBIE,  M.D. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland. 
EDINBURGH:  A.  &  C.  BLACK.  LONDON:  LONGMAN  &  CO. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

OUR  LAST  YEARS  IN  INDIA. 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  B.  SPEID. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


Now  ready,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

AGAINST  WIND  AND  TIDE. 

By  HOLME  LEE, 

Author  of  “  Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,”  “  Katliie  Brande,”  &c. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL 


NEW  NOVELS 

J VOW  READY. 

A  BAD  BEGINNING: 

A  Story  of  a  French  Marriage. 

2  vols.  post  8vo. 

WINIFRED’S  WOOING. 

By  GEORGIANA  M.  CRAIK, 

Author  of  “  Lost  and  Won,”  &c. 

1  vol.  post  Svo. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO..  65  CORNHILL. 


This  day,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Hlustrations,  28s. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN : 

Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the 

New  World. 

By  DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University  College.  Toronto;  Author  of  the 
“Archteology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,”  Sec. 


CAMBRIDGE  :  MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Permission. 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

By  MISS  FREDERICA  ROWAN. 

“The  circumstances  under  which  this  volume  has  been  produced  are  very  peculiar.  A 
favourite  volume  with  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  was  the  well-known  German 
work  4  Stunden  der  Andacht,’  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Zschokke.  Some  of  these  Medita¬ 
tions  were  frequently  read  by  him,  as  though  lie  had  a  presentiment  of  his  early  death.  After 
that  sad  event  the  book  naturally  became  moie  than  ever  endeared  to  the  Queen,  who  solaced 
herself  by  making  a  selection  of  the  greater  favourites;  these  she  employed  Miss  Kowan  to 
translate,  and  had  them  printed  in  a  volume,  of  which  a  email  number  of  copies  were  circulated 
with  a  notice  that  the 4  Meditations  ’  had  4  been  selected  foi  translation  by  one  to  whom,  m  deep 
and  overwhelming  sorrow,  they  had  proved  a  source  of  comfort  and  edification.’ #  As  the  volume 
is  one  so  eminently  calculated  to  answer  this  end,  it  was  evident  that  a  much  wider  circulation 
was  desirable  than  at  first  contemplated,  and  accordingly  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  litr 
permission  to  that  effect.” — Extract  from  The  Bookseller,  Auyust  30,  1862. 


LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


- ♦ - 

2  vols.  post  870. 

THE  GANGES  AND  THE  SEINE. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

[Next  week. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  5s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK. 

From  Portsmouth  to  Peiho. 


EDITED  BY  WALTER  WHITE. 


[This  day. 


MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s.  ' 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.E.A. 

[Womj  ready. 


NEW  WORKS. 

- * - 


This  day,  at  every  Library  in  the  Kingdom,  in  3  vols. 

LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET. 

By  M.  E.  BRADDON, 

Author  of  “  Aurora  Floyd.” 

***  The  whole  of  the  first  edition  (seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies)  was  sold  on  the  day 

of  publication.  [.Second  bdxtion ,  ready . 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  PUBLIC 

LIFE  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD,  B.A. 

Of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [Ready. 

“  This  ‘  Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay’  is  rendered  more  valuable  from  the  citations  which,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  been  taken  from  writings  unknown  or  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  general  reader;  and  the  author  lias  rescued  from  possible  oblivion  some  important  frag¬ 
ments,  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  their  biographical  value.”— Observer. 


In  the  press,  1  vol. 

MY  PRIVATE  NOTE-BOOK; 

Or,  Recollections  of  an  Old  Reporter. 

By  W.  H.  WATTS. 

[November  1. 

In  the  press,  2  small  vols. 

DANTE’S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  RAMSAY. 

[November  1. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Second  Edition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


MARIETTA:  A  NOVEL. 


By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  & c. 


TIIE  TIMES,  September  3. 

Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope’s  novel  is  worthy  of  its  author’s  name . What  constitutes  the 

■charm  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  a  plain  and,  to  all  appearance,  faithful  picture  of  homely  Italian 
life.  Hitherto,  when  the  Italian  has  been  introduced  into  novels,  it  has  been  either  as  the 
lovely  but  rather  doubtful  wife  of  the  hero  in  times  gone  by,  or  as  the  irresistible  villain  of 
modern  life,  or  yet  again,  and  worst  of  all,  as  the  inspired  artist  in  a  rhapsodical  art-novel. 
Here  we  have  the  Italian  of  real  life  in  his  home,  the  fat  farmer  in  his  pony  gig,  the  merchant 

over  his  counter,  the  housewife  bustling  about  the  kitchen  fire,  the  canon  sipping  his  wine . 

This  is  what  we  want,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  here  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope  has  struck  out  a 

new  path  for  the  novelist . We  have  the  domestic  life  of  the  Italian,  especially  as  a 

dweller  in  towns,  painted  honestly,  with  all  the  local  colouring  which  belongs  to  it,  by  a  man 
who  knows  his  subject  well.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  picture;  we  should  be  glad  to  have  other 
such  scenes,  if  they  displayed  equal  knowledge;  and  we  commend  Mr.  Trollope’s  example  to 
novelists  who  are  in  want  of  a  subject.” 

[This  day. 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  12s. 

FRANCATELLI’S 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 


THE  TIMES,  September  12. 

“  Under  the  above  abbreviated  designation  we  are  announcing  a  work  the  mere  title-page  of 
which  is  a  catalogue  of  culinary  mysteries,  and  the  programme  of  an  exhibition  of  subtle  and  am¬ 
brosial  art.  ‘  The  Royal  English  and  Foreign  Confeciioner,’  as  this  title-page  avers,  ‘is  a  prac¬ 
tical  treatise  on  the  art  of  confectionery  in  all  its  branches,  comprising  ornamental  confectionery 
artificially  developed;  different  methods  of  preserving  fruits,  fruit  pulps,  and  juices  in  bottles, 
the  preparation  of  jams  and  jellies,  fruit  and  other  syrups,  summer  beverages, and  a  great 
variety  of  national  drinks;  with  directions  for  making  dessert  cakes,  plain  and  fancy  bread, 
candies,  bonbons,  comfits,  spirituous  essences,  and  cordials;  also  the  art  of  ice-making,  and 
the  arrangement  and  general  economy  of  fashionable  desserts  ;  by  Charles  ElmG  Francatelli, 
pupil  to  the  celebrated  CarGme,  and  late  Maitre-d’Hotel  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  author  of 
“The  Modern  Cook,”  “The  Cook’s  Guide,”  and  “Cookery  for  the  Working  Classes,”  with 
numerous  illustrations  in  chromo-lithography  ;’  all  of  which  arcana  of  modern  culinary  science 
are  revealed  to  such  pensive  and  inquiring  spirits  as  will  ask  for  the  instructive  volume  at 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall’s . We  shall  not  affect  to  pass  judgment  on  the  vast  variety  of 

recipes  which  remain,  and  which  carry  out  the  abundant  promise  of  Francatelli’s  title-page. 
It  is  enough  to  absolve  us  from  suchendless  labour  to  mention  that  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
occupy  15  pages,  and  that  the  index,  in  which  the  references  are  printed  very  closely,  comprises 
upwards  of  20  pages,  and  includes  all  imaginable  products  of  the  confectionery  art,  from 
4Albert  biscuits  ’  up  to ‘zephyrs  souffles.’ . We  salute  Mr.  Francatelli  respectfully  in  dis¬ 

missing  his  book  :  only  adding  that  his  recipe  for  beignets  of  pine-apples,  on  page  252,  is  worth 
all  the  money  which  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  this  very  opportune  volume.” 


MR,  HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEW  WORK. 

3  vols.  post  8 vo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century. 


By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

“  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  matured  experience  as  a  novelist,  the  unfailing  accuracy  with  which  he 
reproduces  pictures  of  the  past,  the  life  which  he  imparts  to  the  actors  in  his  well-constructed 
stories,  and  the  moving  incidents  that  fill  his  pages,  are  safe  guarantees  for  the  entertainment  of 
every  reader.” 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


In  the  press,  2  vols. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  GRACE  WHARTON, 

One  of  the  Authors  of  “  The  Queens  of  Society,"  &c. 

[November  1. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

MR.  B.  JERROLD’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

ENTITLED 

TWO  LIVES. 

By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

_  [Ready. 

LONDON:  TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK 

TO  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

1862. 

By  ROBERT  HUNT,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S. 

( Published  with  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  Sold  within  the  Building 

by  their  sanction.) 

The  Volumes  can  also  be  had  separately. 

Volume  1,  price  3s.  6d.,  containing  Classes  I.  to  XII.,  XXXI. 

Volume  2,  price  4s  ,  containing  Classes  XIII.  to  XXX.,  XXXII.  to  XXXVI.,  Coloaii  l 
Possessions,  aud  Foreign  States. 

“  The  most  satisfactory  of  the  original  publications  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  among  those  who  derive  information  from  it  ."—Examiner. 

\  ' 

LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  G  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  IIALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

PRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretari/. 

Central  Offices :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


T.ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  The  AUTHO- 

RIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

[This  day. 

“  ‘  Les  MWrables  ’  is  one  of  those  rare  works  which  have  a  strong  personal  interest  in  addition 
to  their  intrinsic  importance.  Itis  notmerely  the  work  of  a  truly  great  man,  but  it  is  his  great 
and  favourite  work— the  fruit  of  years  of  thought  and  labour.  Victor  Hugo  is  almost  the  only 
French  imaginative  writer  of  the  present  century  .who  is  entitled  to  he  considered  as  a  man  of 
genius.  He  has  wonderful  poetical  power,  and  he  has  the  faculty,  which  hardly  any  other 
French  novelist  possesses,  of  drawing  beautiful  ns  well  as  striking  pictures.  Another  feature, 
for  which  Victor  Hugo’s  book  deserves  high  praise,  i3  its  perfect  purity.  Any  one  who  reads 
the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  may  read*  Les  Misfirables.’  The  story  is  admirable,  and  is  put  together 
with  unsurpassable  art,  care,  life,  and  simplicity.  Some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
consummate  skill.”— Daily  Neios. 


TPNGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Katana  gh, 

Author  of  “Nathalie,”  “  Ad&le,”  “  French  Women  of  Letters,”  &c.  2vols.21s.  [Oct.  17. 

OPHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  with  Portrait.  [ October  15. 

T^EMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  New 

Edition,  Revised.  2  vols.  21s.  [ Ready . 

“  The  authoress,  who  has  herself  been  a  prison  matron,  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good 
taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most 
curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  and  details  of  its 
information.”— From  The  Times ,  Sept.  23. 

Q LAVES  of  the  RING;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

^  Author  of  “Grandmother’s  Money,”  “Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols.  [In  October. 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARllIVABENE.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps,  Sec.  “  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
clone,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Diclcens's  A  ll  the  Year  Round. 

r]PRAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard.  1  vol. 
“  A  most  valuable  accession  to  our  colonial  literature.  Capt.  Lennard  gives  a  vast  amount 
of  information  which  an  intending  emigrant  would  be  most  glad  to  receive.” — Daily  News . 

HPHE  CHURCH  and  the  CHURCHES ;  or,  the  Papacy  and 

the  Temporal  Power.  By  Dr.  Dollinger.  Translated  with  the  Author’s  {Sanction,  by 
TV.  Bernard  MacCabe.  8vo.  15s.  [Ready. 


BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  5s.  Bound 


and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 


LIBRARY  OF  CHEAT  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

“A  delightful  book.”— Athenaeum.  “  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read:  fit  for  the  study  and 
consulting- room,  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.” — Lancet. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

HPHE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “  The 

Rifle  Rangers,”  &c.  3  vols.  “In  this  brilliant  and  exciting  romance  there  are  scenes 
which  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass, . anything  which  the  author  has  yet  achieved.” — Lost.  “  A 
book  full  of  the  most  startling  incidents  and  thrilling  adventures.  We  can  sincerely  recom¬ 
mend  ‘  The  Maroon.’  ” —Observer.  “  Captain  Reid  has  written  a  good  many  stirring  romances, 
but  none  better  than  ‘  The  Maroon.’  "—Press.  “  One  of  the  bestnovels  of  the  year.”— John  Dull. 

T  OHN  and  I.  3  vols. 

^  “  ‘  John  and  I  ’  will  not  want  for  readers,  who  will  be  charmed  with  its  originality  and 

\icturesqueness. John  Bull.  “  This  book  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Dickens.  There  is  a 
leal  knowledge  of  German  life  and  character  in  the  tale,  which  gives  it  a  freshness  and  value  of 
3ts  own.”— Spectator.  “  A  story  of  powerful  interest.” — Court  Journal. 

HPHE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

-1  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &e.  3  vols. 

“  The  author  of  this  interesting  tale  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  proved  to  the  public  her 
extraordinary  power  in  delineating  and  illustrating  the  affections.  The  lesson  is  one  of  impres¬ 
sive  force.” — Daily  Nexus. 

r  jP RUE  TO  TPIE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

“  This  novel  will  prove  attractive.  The  author  has  fulfilled  her  task  with  consummate 
skill,  and  written  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season.” — Messenger. 


SELECTIONS  FROM 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN’S 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS, 

To  which  a  Medal  has  been  awarded  by  the  Jurors  of  the  International 

Exhibition. 


CASSELL’S  ENGLISH  SPELLING  and 

READING  BOOK,  with  upwards  of  150  Engravings  on  Wood.  New  Edition.  Svo. 
cloth,  Is. 

Every  page  is  rendered  interesting  to  the  young  by  the  free  introductipn  of  engravings  of  a 
superior  character,  illustrating  subjects  which  cannot  fail  to  delight  and  instruct  tlie  youthful 
mind. 

CASSELL’S  EUCLID;  being  the  First  Six 

Books,  with  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  of  Euclid.  Edited  by  Professor  Wallace,  A.M.,  of 
the  Glasgow  University,  and  Collegiate  Tutor  of  the  University  of  London.  Crown  8vo. 
stiff  covers,  Is.;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

In  this  edition  of  Euclid,  the  style  is  simplified  and  modernized  as  much  as  possible.  Many 
new  demonstrations  of  tire  propositions  have  been  given,  in  addition  to  those  of  Euclid,  in  order 
to  bring  the  subject  within  the  comprehension  of  different  capacities.  Explanations  of  all 
difficult  terms  in  the  science  of  geometry  have  been  given  wherever  they  occur,  and  a  style  of 
punctuation  in  the  different  sentences  of  a  proposition,  and  especially  in  the  demonstration,  has 
been  adopted,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  student.  Of 
this  cheap  and  admirable  manual  upwards  of  70,000  copies  have  been  sold,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  merits;  and  it  will  be  found  a  useful  class-book  in  every 
school  and  educational  institution  in  the  country. 

CASSELL’S  LESSONS  in  FRENCH  ;  con¬ 

taining  a  Complete  View  of  the  Idioms  of  the  French  Language,  in  a  scries  of  Easy  and 
Progressive  Lessons.  By  Professor  Fasquelle.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  paper  covers,  i2mo. 
2s.  each  ;  or  in  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  complete  in  1  vol.  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

The  self-educating  student  will  find  these  lessons  of  very  great  assistance.  The  voluntary 
and  enthusiastic  encomiums  of  those  who  are  the  best  judges  of  their  utility— namely,  those 
who,  by  their  own  unaided  exertions,  learned  to  read,  translate,  aud  write  the  French  tongue, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  speak  it— sufficiently  attest  the  merit  of  this  book. 

CASSELL’S  LESSONS  in  GERMAN;  con- 

taining  a  complete  View  of  the  Idioms  of  the  German  Language,  in  a  series  of  Easy  and 
Progressive  Lessons.  By  W.  H.  Woodbury.  Revised  edition.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  paper 
covers,  12mo.  Vs.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  complete  in  1  vol.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  unite  theory  and  practice  ;  to  introduce,  one  by  one,  the  easier 

forms  and  usages  of  the  German  language,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  more  obvious  differ¬ 
ences  between  it  and  the  English,  with  a  complete  view  of  the  idioms  of  the  language.  To 
render  the  work  complete,  a  full  vocabulary  is  given  at  the  eud  of  the  reading  lessons.  The 
second  part  contains  a  systematic  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  including  its  Etymology 
and  Syntax,  with  full  explanations  regarding  the  peculiarities  of  the  language ;  the  whole 
being  specially  intended  for  those  who  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  the  language  without  a  teacher. 

CASSELL’S  LESSONS  in  SPANISH  ;  con¬ 
taining  a  Complete  View  of  the  Idioms  of  the  Language,  in  a  Series  of  Easy  and  Progres¬ 
sive  Lessons  by  which  the  Self-educating  Student  may  learn  to  Read,  to  Speak,  and  to 
Write  the  Language  with  Facility.  Revised  by  the  Editor  of  the  "Popular  Educator.” 
12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  careful  6tudy  of  these  Spanish  Lessons,  without  tile  aid  of  any  other  book  than  a  Lexicon, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  avail  himself  of  the  treasures  of  this  literature,  and  instruct  him  in 
those  niceties  of  idiom,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  in  conversation  and  corre¬ 
spondence. 

A  Complete  CATALOGUE  of  Messrs.  CAS- 

SELL,  PETTER,  and  GALPIN’S  EDUCATIONAL  and  other  WORKS  forwarded 
post  free,  on  receipt  of  a  postage-stamp,  addressed  to  their  office. 


NEW  BOOKS  &  NEW  EDITIONS 


Published ,  or  to  be  published  in  October }  by 


S.  O.  BEETON. 


— ♦ — 

Half-roan,  13s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  17s.;  or  in  3  vols.  15s. 

■REETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  UNI- 

-*-J "  VERSAL  INFORMATION.  Complete,  A  to  Z.  Comprising:  A  complete 
Gazetteer  of  Geography,  with  accurate  and.  beautifully  engraved  Maps;  a  perfect 
Encyclopaedia  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern;  an  interesting  Epitome  of  Mytho¬ 
logy  ;  a  comprehensive  Compendium  of  Biography  ;  a  Treasury  of  Biblical  Know¬ 
ledge;  a  reliable  Chronological  Record,  with  a  coloured  Chronological  Chart;  and  the 
correct  Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  6s.,  the  first  volume 

(A  to  Co)  of 

"REETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  UNI- 

^  VERSAL  INFORMATION.  Comprising:  A  complete  Summary  of  Moral, 
Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Natural  Science;  a  plain  Description  of  the  Arts;  an 
interesting  Synopsis  of  Literary  Knowledge  ;  with  the  Pronunciation  and  Etymology 
of  every  leading  Term. 

Half-roan,  7s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

TV/TRS.  BEETON’S  BOOK  of  HOUSEHOLD 

JJLfL  MANAGEMENT.  Comprising  information  for  the  Mistress,  the  Governess, 
the  Housekeeper,  the  Lady's-Maid,  the  Nurse-Maid,  the  Kitchen-Maid,  the  House- 
Maid,  the  Laundry- Maid,  the  Cook,  the  Butler,  tlie  Gardener,  the  Valet,  the  Footman, 
the  Coachman,  the  Maid-of-all-worlt,  &c.,&c.  ;  with  a  History  of  the  Origin,  Properties, 
and  Uses  of  all  things  connected  with  Home  Life  and  Comfort. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  half-roan,  cloth  sides,  7s.  6d. 

"REETON’S  BOOK  of  GARDEN  MANAGE- 

MENP  and  RURAL  ECONOMY.  Embracing  everything  connected  with 
Laying  Out  and  Planting  Gardens— Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Management- 
Building,  Arranging,  and  Management  of  Greenhouses,  and  other  Garden  Structures— 
Decorative  Gardens — Spade,  Husbandry,  and  Allotment  Cultivation — A  copious 
Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations  in  each  Department — Orchard  Cultivation  and  Manage¬ 
ment  oi  Orchard  Houses — The  Management  of  Bees. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above,  lialf-roan,  cloth  sides,  7s.  Gd. 

"REETON’S  BOOK  of  HOME  PETS  ; 

showing  how  to  Rear  and  Manage,  in  Sickness  and  in  Health,  Birds,  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Tortoises,  Fancy  Mice,  Bees. 
Silkworms,  Ponies,  Donkeys,  Goats,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  Ac.  Ac.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  of  200  Engravings,  and  11  beautifully  coloured  Plates.  WITH  A 
CHAPTER  ON  FERNS. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

TXEETON’S  BOOK  of  BIRDS;  showing  how 

— *  to  Rear  and  Manage  them,  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  This  volume  contains 
upwards  of  100  Engravings  and  6  exquisitely  coloured  Plates,  printed  facsimile  from 
Coloured  Sketches  by  Harrison  Weir  and  R.  Huttula,  of  tlie  Parrot,  Cockatoo, 
Thrush,  Blackbird,  Canary,  Bullfinch,  Goldfinch,  Robin,  Peregrine  Falcon,  Goshawk, 
and  the  Eggs  of  the  British  Pet  Birds.  The  Engravings  embrace  every  variety“of 
Cage,  Cot,  Trap,  Frame,  Diagrams  illustrating  Methods  of  Stuffing,  and  Illustrations 
of  the  following  different  Species  (whose  history  and  habits  are  fully  discussed,  theoie- 
tically,  practically,  and  anecdotally),  and  charming  bits  of  Rural  Scenery,  with  emble¬ 
matical  Designs:—  The  Parrot  Tribes,  Ravens,  Jackdaws.  Jays,  Starlings,  Magpies, 
Thrushes,  Blackbird,  Blackcap,  Redstart,  Mocking  Bird,  Chaffinch,  Bullfinch,  Siskin, 
Hawfinch,  Goldfinch,  Canary,  Greenfinch,  Nightingale,  Skylark,  Titlark,  Woodlark, 
Titmice,  Robin,  Linnet,  Hawks,  Ac.  Also  Birds’  Eggs  and  Bird  Stuffing. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

■REETON’S  BOOK  of  POULTRY  and 

-*— •*  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS;  showing  how  to  Rear  and  Manage,  in  Sickness 
and  in  Health,  Pigeons,  Poultry,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Rabbits,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Squirrels,  Fancy  Mice,  Tortoises,  Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies,  Donkeys,  Inhabitants  of 
the  Aquarium,  Ac.  Ac.  This  volume  contains  upwards  of  100  Engravings,  and  5 
beautifully  coloured  Plates,  from  Water-colour  Sketches  by  Harrison  Weir,  U. 
Huttula,  and  F.  W.  Keyl,  of  Pigeons,  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Dogs,  and  Ponies. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

Handsomely  hound  (coloured  Illustrations  by  J.  B.  Zweeker,  Harden  Melville, 
and  Harrison  Weir),  7s.  Gd. 

WILD  SPORTS  of  the  WORLD.  A  Book 

v  *  of  Natural  History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Greenwood.  Comprising  the 
description,  history,  habits,  haunts,  and  homes  of  Animals  ;  and  the  encounters  between 
Man  and  Beast.  This  volume  contains  6  Maps,  showing  the  habitats  of  wild  animals 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. ;  10  coloured  Illustrations,  250  Engravings,  and  500  pages 
of  Letter-press.  The  reviewers  of  the  public  press  have  unanimously  declared  this 
hook  to  he  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  work  published  concerning  the  habits,  haunts, 
and  hunting  of  the  Elephant,  Lion,  Tiger,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Buffalo. 
Leopard,  Panther,  Wolf,  Horse,  Boar,  and  other  denizens  of  the  field  and  forest. 

Uniform  with  the  above  (coloured  Illustrations  by  H.  Warren  and  R.  Huttula). 

7s.  6d. 

“DHAULCON  the  ADVENTURER;  or,  the 

J-  Europeans  in  the  East.  By  William  Dalton,  Author  of  “  Will  Adams,  the 
First  Englishman  in  Japan.”  The  great  popularity  of  Mr.  Dalton’s  works  is  known  to 
all  our  readers,  and  the  thoroughly  manly  character  of  his  writing  cannot  fail  to  com¬ 
mand  the  admiration  of  every  English  youth. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  handsomely  bound,  7s.  Gd. 

TVANES,  SAXONS,  and  NORMANS;  or, 

dL-S  stories  of  our  Ancestors.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Illustrated  with  many  Engravings, 
principally  from  designs  by  Robert  Dudley. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  handsomely  bound,  7s.  Gd. 

HPHE  FIFE  and  DRUM  ;  or,  Would  he  a 

J-  Soldier.  By  Captain  Lascelles  Wraxall.  Illustrated  with  many  Engravings, 
principally  from  designs  by  Julian  Portch  and  Alfred  Slader. 

The  Chpap  Edition  of  Mr.  Motley’s  Great  Historical  Work,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

npHE  RISE  of  the  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 

THE  NAPOLEON  DYNASTY'. 

In  a  neat  wrapper,  Is.  Gd. 

"RIOGRAPHIES  of  the  BONAPARTES  ; 

— *  being  Memoirs,  with  Portraits  of  Carlo  Bonaparte,  Letitia  Ramoline,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Maria  Anna 
Eliza  Bonaparte,  Maria  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Caroline  Maria  Annonciada  Bonaparte, 
the  Empress  Josephine,  the  Empress  Maria  Louise,  Hortense  Beauharnais,  Napoleon 
Francis  Joseph  (Duke  of  Reiehstadt;,  and  Joachim  Murat. 

SHORT-HANDWRITING.  (Second  Edition).  Neatly  hound,  Is. 

THE  YOUNG  REPORTER  ;  a  Practical 

Guide  to  the  Art  and  t.lm  Profession  of  Short-Hand  Writing.  With  a  copious 
Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations,  &c. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C, 
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MESSRS.  BELL  &  DALDY’S 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  NEW  AVORKS 

To  be  Published  in  November  and  December. 


By  the  BISHOP  of  WORCESTER. 

CHARGE  delivered  at  his  Primary  Visita¬ 

tion  in  August  18G2.  8vo.  2s. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  DENTON,  M.A. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  GOSPELS  for  the 

SUNDAYS  and  other  HOLY  DAYS  of  the  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

Vol.  1,  Advent  to  Easter.  8vo.  15s. 

Vol.  2,  Easter  to  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  8vo.  11s. 

Vol.  3,  completing  the  Work.  [In  preparation. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  SADLER,  M.A. 

pARISI-I  SERMONS. 

Vol.  1,  Advent  to  Trinity.  Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

Vol.  2,  Trinity  to  Advent.  Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  SECOND  ADAM,  and  the  NEW  BIRTH ; 

“““  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged,  fcp.  4s.  Gd. 


- ♦ - 

I 

A  FRICAN  HUNTING.  From  Natal  to  the 

Zambesi,  Lake  Ngami,  Kalahari.  From  1852  to  1800.  By  William  Charles 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  1  handsome  8vo.  vol.  with  50  Illustrations  by  Woli  auu 
Zwecker,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Great  Sportsman. 


II 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  and  “  The  Channings.” 
3  vols.  post  8vo. 

III 

JOURNALS  OF  MR.  WILLS,  THE  GREAT  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORER. 

MARRATIVE  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  EXPLO- 

RATION  through  the  INTERIOR  of  AUSTRALIA  from  MELBOURNE 
to  the  GULF  of  CARPENTARIA.  From  the  Journals  of  William  John  Wills,  by 
his  Father  William  Wills.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Plans,  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations. 

“  Mr.  Wills,  the  Martyr,  whose  History  of  the  Journey  is  all  that  is  left  to  us,  is  deserving  of 
a  nation’s  tears.  His  extreme  youth,  his  enduring  patience,  his  evenness  of  temper,  his  lively 
disposition,  even  in  extremities,  liis  devotion  to  his  leader,  all  tend  to  stamp  him  as  the  real 
master-mind  of  the  expedition.” — Australian  Press. 


P>y  the  Rev.  PETER  YOUNG,  M.A. 

T1AILY  READINGS  for  a  YEAR,  on  the 

LIFE  of  cur  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Second  Edition, 
improved,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 


By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  DREW,  M.A. 

"REASONS  of  FAITH  ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 

Christian  Argument  Developed  and  Explained.  Fcp.  4s.  Gd. 


By  C.  J.  BIETHMULLER,  Esq.,  Author  of  “Teuton,”  a  Poem. 

TpREDERICK  LUCAS :  a  Biography.  Crown 

8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

BARON  WRATISLAW. 

TTIS  ADVENTURES  in  CONSTANTI- 

NOPLE.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
price  Gs.  Gd. 

MRS.  LEADBEATER. 

THE  LEADBEATER  PAPERS  :  containing 

Annals  of  B;dlitore,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author;  Letters  from  Edmund  Burke, 
heretofore  unpublished  ;  and  the  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  It.  Trench  and  Rev.  G. 
Crabbe  with  Mary  Leadbeater.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 

[Immediately. 


By  the  Rev.  R.  MUCKLESTONE,  M.A. 

NEW  TRANSLATION  of  the  FRITIIIOF 


SAGA.  Crown  Sro.  7s.  Gd. 


IV 

npHE  PROPHECY:  a  Novel.  By  the  Lady 

Rachel  Butler.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 


V 

A  NEW  WORK  on  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  Francis  T.  Buckland,  Esq  ,  Author  of  “  Curiosities  of  Natural  History.” 
2  vols.  post  8vo. 


VI 

T’HE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH  LOCKE,  Engineer. 

By  Joseph  Devey,  Esq.  1  handsome  vol.  8vo.  15s. 


VII 

'THROUGH  ALGERIA.  By  Mabel  S. 

Crawford,  Author  of  “  Life  in  Tuscany.”  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  fine  Illus¬ 
trations. 

VIII 

QTURTLAND  and  FLINDERSLAND ;  or, 

the  Inside  and  Outside  of  Australia.  By  the  Rev.  William  R.  H.  Jessop,  M.A. 
2  vols.  post  8vo. 

IX 

GINAI  PHOTOGRAPHED;  being  Photo- 

”  '  graphs  from  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Rocks  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
recording  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  with  a  Narrative  and  Translations 
of  the  Inscriptions.  By  the  Itev.  Charles  Forster,  Hector  of  Slisted.  In  folio,  with 
19  Photographs,  with  very  numerous  Glyphographs,  Woodcuts,  and  Lithographs. 


By  G.  LONG,  Esq. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  THOUGHTS  of 

the  EMPEROR  MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS;  with  Memoir  and 
an  Introduction  on  his  Philosophy.  Fcp.  6s. 

By  an  OLD  MAN. 

THOUGHTS  about  MANY  THINGS:  being 

Essays  on  Schools,  Riches,  Statues,  Style,  Books,  Place  and  Power,  the  Final 
Cause,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  PEARSON,  M.A. 

T.ATIN  TRANSLATIONS  of  ENGLISH 

-L ' 1  HYMNS.  Fcp.  5s. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  DENTON,  M.A. 

^ERVIA  and  the  SERVIANS.  Crown  8vo. 

with  Illustrations.  [Immediately. 

By  Sir  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK,  Ii.C.B. 

FIFE’S  PROBLEMS.  Second  Edition, 

J — “  enlarged,  fcp.  5s. 

By  Dr.  FORBES  WATSON,  Reporter  to  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
Products  of  India. 

THE  COTTON,  FLAX,  and  other  CHIEF 

FIBRE-Y1ELDING  PLANTS  of  INDIA.  Royal  8vo.  [Immediately. 
By  W.  CHARLEY,  Esq.,  of  Belfast. 

TjTLAX  and  its  PRODUCTS  in  IRELAND. 

With  an  accurately  Coloured  Illustration  of  the  Plant.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  18G  FLEET  STREET. 


THE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the 

- *-  Rev.  Dr.  THOMAS  SEDGWICK  WI1ALLEY,  LL.D.  Including  Letters  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  Miss  Seward,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sec.  By  the  Rev.  Hill 
D.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Horsington,  Somersetshire.  2  voL.  8vo.  with  fine 
Portraits  of  Dr.  Whalley,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  Sage,  by 
Cosway;  and  Mrs.  Sage,  by  Romney. 

XI 

AN  EMBASSY  to  the  COURT  of  ST. 

JAMES’S  in  1840.  By  M.  Guizot,  Ambassador  from  His  Majesty  Louis 
Philippe.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  M.  Guizot,  Gs. 


XII 

IpOREIGN  DESSERTS  for  ENGLISH 

TABLES.  By  the  Author  of  “  Everybody’s  Pudding  Book.”  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

XIII 

(AN  the  MOUNTAIN  :  being  the  Welsh 

Experiences  of  Abraham  Black  and  Jonas  White,  Esqs.,  Moralists,  Photo¬ 
graphers,  Fishermen,  and  Botanists.  By  George  Tug  well,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
with  coloured  Illustrations. 

XIV 

STIRRING  TIMES  UNDER  CANVAS. 

By  Captain  IIerford.  Post  8vo.  with  an  Illustration. 

JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN  and  the  WAY 

TO  IT.  By  the  Rev.  Herman  Douglas,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Letters  on 
Londoners  over  the  Border.”  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “Mary 
l’oweil.”  Small  Svo.  with  Illustrations. 


LONDON  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

FOR 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 


rjPHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIV.,  will  be 

published  NEXT  WEEK. 

Contents  : 

I.  VICTOR  HUGO-LES  MISIsRABLES. 

II.  TIIE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES— WIIE  WELL. 

III.  MODERN  POLITICAL  MEMOIRS. 

IV.  AIDS  TO  FAITH. 

V.  BELGIUM. 

VI.  TIIE  WATERLOO  OF  THIERS. 

VII.  THE  TAEPING  REBELLION. 

VIII.  AMERICA. 

QIR  CHARLES  LYELL  —  on  the  GEOLOGICAL  EVI- 

Ul  DENCESoftlie  ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  Illustrations.  8vo. 


the 


pAPT.  BLAKISTON,  R.A.  —  FIVE  MONTHS  on 

'Nv  YANG-TSZE,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters  ; 
and  Notices  of  the  Present  Rebellions  in  China.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Barton,  F.R.G.S.  Map. 
8vo.  « 


1Y/TR.  GROTE.  —  A  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the 

-LulL  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
A  New  Edition.  Complete  in  8  vols.  Portrait  and  Maps.  8vo. 

(POMMANDER  BRINE,  R.N.— NARRATIVE  of  the  RISE 

Nj  and  PROGRESS  of  the  TAEPING  REBELLION  in  CHINA  ;  from  Information 
collected  on  the  Spot.  Plans.  Post  8vo. 

TV/TR.  SMILES.  —  LIVES  of  GEORGE  and  ROBERT 

T  *-L  STEPHENSON  ;  forming  the  Third  Volume'Of  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers.”  Portraits 
aiul  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 

pANON  STANLEY.  — LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of 

W  the  JEWISH  CHURCH.  -  Abraham  to  Samuel.  Plans.  8vo. 

IV/rR.  BORROW.— WILD  WALES;  its  People,  Language, 

-LtJL  and  Scenery.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

ARCHDEACON  CIIURTON.  —  GONGORA.  An  His- 

torical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Age  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain.  With  Transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Works  of  Gongora.  Portrait.  2  vols.  small  8vo. 


4-YjL  AS 


CLEMENTS  MARKHAM.  —  TRAVELS  in  the 

ANDES  of  PERU  and  INDIA  while  Superintending  the  Collection  of  Cinchona 
Plants,  and  the  Introduction  of  Bark  into  India.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Svo. 

p OMR-  MAYNE,  R.N.  — FOUR  YEARS  in  BRITISH 

V_7  COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  An  Account  of  that  interesting  Country, 
Us  Forests,  Rivers,  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields, and  of  its  Resources  for  Colonisation.  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo. 


W\ 


J  AMES  FERGUSSON— HISTORY  of  the  MODERN 

STYLES  of  ARCHITECTURE.  With  300  Illustrations.  8vo. 


QIR  EDWARD  CUST.— ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the 

tD  IQ, 


19th  CENTURY,  1800-15.  4  vols.  Fcp.  8vo. 


TV/TR.  n-  DAVIS — RUINED  CITIES  WITHIN  NUMI- 

■lxJL  DIAN  and  CARTHAGINIAN  TERRITORIES.  Illustrations.  8vo. 


"DEV.  HERBERT  RANDOLPH.— LIFE  of  SIR  ROBERT 

J-L  WILSON,  C.M.T.;  narrated  by  Himself,  and  Edited  from  the  Autobiographical 
Memoirs  and  Journals.  Portrait,  i  vols.  8vo. 


MRS 

-i-TJL  ST 


ATKINSON.  —  RECOLLECTIONS  of  TARTAR 


STEPPES  and  their  INHABITANTS.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 


PROFESSOR  RAWLINSON.  —  The  FIVE  GREAT 

JL  MONARCHIES  of  the  ANCIENT  WORLD ;  or,  the  History,  Geography,  and 
Antiquities  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Chahkea,  Media,  and  Persia.  Vol.  1.  Illustrations.  8vo. 

"jV/TR.  JOHN  AUSTIN.  —  LECTURES  on  JURIS- 

-LyJL  PRUDENCE ;  a  Continuation  of  the  “  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined.”  Now 
first  published.  2  vols.  Svo. 

dHANON  ROBERTSON.— HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

VJ  CHURCH.  Second  Period,  590— 1122.  New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Svo. 

TV/TRS.  SOMERVILLE.  —  PPIYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

— I-I_  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Portrait.  Post  8vo. 

TAR.  WM.  SMITH— PRINCIPIA  LATINA— PART  III. 

-I—'  An  Introduction  to  Latin  Poetky.  Containing:  —  Easy  Hexameters  and  Penta¬ 
meters;  Ecloga)  Ovidiaiue;  Latin  Prosody;  First  Latin  Yerse  Book.  12mo. 

TXANDBOOK  TO  THE  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS 

-L-L  OF  ENGLAND:— Oxford,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Ely,  Illustrations. 
Crown  8yo. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  WORKS. 


'THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXYI. 

October,  1862.  8vo.  6s.  [On  Thursday  next. 

Contents  : 

I.  SOLAR  CHEMISTRY. 

II.  THE  HERCULANEAN  PAPYRI. 

III.  THE  MUSSULMANS  IN  SICILY. 

IV.  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

V.  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  FAPc  EAST. 

VI.  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  SWITHUN. 

VII.  MRS.  OLIPHANT’S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING. 

VIII.  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  HALICARNASSUS. 

IX.  HOPS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

X.  PRINCE  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY. 

XI.  TIIE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


JJISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the 

EMPIRE.  By  P.ev.  Chaiiles  Merivale,  B.D.  Vol.  VII.  comprising  the 
History  from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.ii.  70,  to  the  Death  of  M.  Aurelius; 
completing  the  work  to  the  point  where  the  narrative  of  Gibbon  commences. 

[On  Wednesday  next. 

New  Editions  of  the  first  Six  Volumes  may  now  be  had:  — 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  History  from  the  First  Triumvirate  to  the  Fall  of 
JULIUS  CrESAR.  28s. 

Vol.  III.  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  AUGUSTUS.  14s. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  from  AUGUSTUS  to  CLAUDIUS.  32s. 

Vol.  VI.  from  NERO  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  16s. 


Ill 

JMIE  ENGLISH  CHORALE-BOOK:  a  com- 

plete  Hymn  Book  for  Public  and  Private  Worship,  in  accordance  with  the 
Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Hymns  Translated  from  the 
German  by  C.  Winkworth  ;  the  Tunes  Harmonized  and  Edited  by  Professor  W.  S. 
Bennett,  Mus.  Doc.  Camb.,  and  by  O.  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  [In  November. 


IV 

AfANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

Historical  and  Critical;  with  a  Chapter  on  English  Metres.  By  Thomas 
Arnold,  B.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Cath.  Univ.  Ireland.  Post  8vo. 

[On  the  20 th  inst. 

V 

HP  ALES  of  the  GODS  and  HEROES.  By 

the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfoid. 
With  6  Landscape  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Fcp.  Svo. 

[On  the  20 th  inst. 


AN. 


VI 

AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  in  BELGIUM 

and  HOLLAND  and  on  the  RHINE;  with  Practical  Notes  on  the  Principal 
Departments  of  Flemish  Husbandry.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn.  Post  Svo.  with  43 
Woodcuts,  7s.  [On  the  20 th  inst. 

VII 

npiIE  SOUTH  VINDICATED:  a  Series  of 

Letters  written  for  the  American  Press  during  th e  Canvass  for  the  Presidency 
in  1860.  By  the  Hon.  J.  Williams,  late  American  Minister  to  Turkey.  Preceded  by 
an  Introduction  by  J.  B.  Hopkins.  8vo.  10s.  Od. 


VIII 

JEFFERSON  and  the  AMERICAN  DEMO- 

^  CRACY :  an  Historical  Study.  By  CornIilis  De  Witt.  Translated,  with  the 
Author’s  permission,  by  U.  S.  H.  Church.  Svo.  14s. 

IX 

■REMINISCENCES  of  the  LIFE  and  CHA- 

-“-V  RACTER  of  COUNT  CAVOUR.  By  William  De  La  Rive.  Translated 
by  Edward  Romilly.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 


LAW  of  STORMS  :  Considered  in 

Connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  By  H.  W. 
Dove,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Translated,  with  tiie  Author’s 
sanction  and  assistance,  by  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.A.  With  Diagrams  and  Charts  of 
Storms.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

XI 

npiIE  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL 

FORCES.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C..  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Membpr 
of  the  Academies  of  Rome,  Turin,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

XII 

MESSRS.  LONGMAN  &  CO.’S  WALL-MAPS. 

WALL-MAPS  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES, 

’  ’  each  Map  4  ft.  8  in.  long  by  3  ft.  4  in.  wide.  Edited  by  Walter  M'Leod, 
F.R.G.S.,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea.  Tiie  Maps  Drawn  and  Engraved  by 
E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES,  No.  I.,  Physical  Map,  6s.  on  a  Sheet,  coloured;  or  Ss. 
either  plain  or  varnished,  muunted  on  Rollers  —  now  ready. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES,  No.  II.,  Political  Map,  7s.  6d.  on  a  Sheet,  coloured ;  or 
10s.  6d.  either  plain  or  varnished,  mounted  on  Rollers  —  now  ready. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES,  No.  III.,  coloured  Geologically,  is  nearly  ready,  uniform 
with  the  above. 

LONDON :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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CHAPPELL  &  CO.’S 

NEW  ROOMS, 

50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS' 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  -  HAND,  . 

j..  r  -  r  w  *  r*  t  •  •  !  _/■  j.  j «l!i  /  >  ■»  « 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 


These  large  Rooms  Contain  Pianofortes  of  every  description,  by  every  celebrated  maker  of  London,  &e.,  and  form  a  collection  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  other  Establishment. 

The  Instruments  are  classified  in  the  following  manner :  — 


ROOM  No.  1.  — PIANOFORTES  of  every  description  from  TEN  to  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  2.— PIANOFORTES  from  THIRTY-FIVE  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  3.  — PIANOFORTES  from  SIXTY  to  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS;  also  HARMONIUMS 
of  the  best  kinds.  ~  , 

ROOM  No.  4.  — HARMONIUMS  of  eveiy  description  from  SIX  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS. 

ROOMS  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  are  appropriated  to  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  for  Hire,  and  include  Instruments 
of  every  kind,  by  Alexandre,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Erard,  &c.  &c. 

Purchasers  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  side  by  side,  Pianofortes  by  eveiy  recognised  maker,  and  of  forming  a  far  more  correct  judgment 
of  their  various  merits  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  factories,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which  necessarily  differ  greatly, 
and  frequently  deceive  the  ear  even  of  the  most  skilful. 

The  superiority  of  tone  of  ALEXANDRE’S  Harmoniums  is  too  well  established  to  need  any  comment.  An  immense  assortment  may  be  seen, 
suitable  to  the  School-room,  Church,  or  Drawing-room,  ranging  in  price  from  Five  to  Eighty-five  Guineas. 

Any  Instrument  may  be  exchanged  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  purchase,  should  it  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  perfectly  new  Pianoforte  or  Harmonium  may  he  hired,  if  taken  for  twelve  months  certain. 
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PRISE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

CHAPPELL  &  CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 


PRISE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

ALEXANDRE  &  CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  PIANINO :  a  very  elegant  Pianoforte,  of  a 
small  size,  hut  with  the  full  compass,  check  action,  and  perfect  touch  ; 
admirably  adapted  to  small  rooms,  yachts,  boudoirs,  &c.  Excellent  for 
keeping  in  tune :  and  the  cheapest  Pianoforte  with  cheek  action  yet 
made.  Price  25  Guineas,  either  in  rosewood  or  walnut.  Height,  3  ft.  4  in. 

CHAPPELL’S  ENGLISH  MODEL  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE.— 
To  amateurs  preferring  the  pure  English  tone  of  the  BROADWOOD  and 
COLLARD  quality,  the  English  Model  will  he  found  the  most  perfectly 
satisfactory  instrument  at  a  moderate  price.  The  action  is  of  the  same 
simple  description  as  the  above  makers’,  and  therefore  especially  adapted 
to  the  country,  where  the  more  complicated  actions  are  objectionable  to 
the  tuners. 

In  elegant  Rosewood  ease,  with  full  fret,  similar  in  all  respects  to  other 
instruments  at  50  Guineas,  price  35  Guineas.  In  splendid  walnut 
(similar  to  other  60  Guinea  instruments),  40  Guineas. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  price-  50  Guineas ; 
or,  in  handsome  walnut,  (?0  Guineas. — This  instrument  has  (unlike-otlief 
Cottage  Pianofortes)  Three  Strings,  and  the  fullest  Grand  compass  of 
Seven  Octaves.  It  is  strengthened  by  eveiy  possible  means  to  endure 
the  greatest  amount  of  wear,  and  to  stand  perfectly  in  any  climate.  The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  description  ;  the  tone  is  round,  full,  and  rich; 
and  the  power  equal  to  that  of  a  Bichord  Grand.  The  case  is  of  the  most 
elegant  description,  in  rosewood  ;  the  touch  elastic  ;  and  the  repetition 
very  rapid.  No  Pianoforte,  in  all  respects  comparable,  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  England  at  the  same  price.  Every  instrument  will  he  war¬ 
ranted,  and  (if  desired)  exchanged  within  twelve  months  of  the  purchase. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES,  and  HARMONIUMS.  —  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE  HARMONIUMS  and  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description, 
nearly  (if  not  quite)  as  good  as  new,  at  greatly' reduced  prices.  Second¬ 
hand  Instruments  of  every  description, 'and  in  great  variety,  by  BROAD¬ 
WOOD,  COLLARD,  ERARD,  CHAPPELL,  KIRKMAN,  &c. 


NEW  FIVE-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  the  best 
of  all  makers,  In  oak  case,  with  a  compass  of  Four  Octaves.  Perfect  for 
the  Cottage,  School,  or  Choir.  Price  Five  Guineas.  At  CHAPPELL’S, 
50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  with  Five 
Octaves,  two  footboards,  and  in  oak  case.  These  instruments  are  lower 
in  price,  and  superior  to  all  other  cheap  Harmoniums.  Descriptive 
Lists  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 

NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  by  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE. — No.  1,  with  double  key-board,  8  stops,  and  3,',-Tows  of  vibra¬ 
tors,  in  rosewood  case,  45  Guineas.  No.  2,  with  double  key-board, 
22.  stops,  and  6, rows  of  vibrators,  in  rosewood,  or  polished  oak  case, 
price  70  Guineas.  These  instruments  surpass  all  others  for  Church  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  equally  adapted  to  the  Organist’s  use  in  a  Drawing-room. 
They  are  especially  manufactured,  to  resist  the  ill-effects  of  damp,  which 
is  too  common  in  churches,  and  are  consequently  not  liable  to  derange¬ 
ment.  Testimonials  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  Alexandre  Harmo¬ 
niums,  from  Professors  STERNDALE  BENNETT  and  Sir  GEORGE 
OUSELEY  (  also,  from  Dr.  RIMBAULT,  Mr.  GOSS,  Mr.  TURLE, 
Herr  ENGEL,  and  the  most  eminent  Professors  and  Organists,  with 
lull  Descriptive  Lists,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  CHAPPELL 
&  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 


ALEXANDRE  DRAWING-ROOM  HARMONIUMS. 

No.  1.  Three  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

rosewood  case . 25  Guineas. 

„  2.  Eight:  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

rosewood  case . 35  ■ 

„  3.  Sixteen  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  voix 

celeste,  &c.  (the  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  .  CD 


AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS 


CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 
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PRUSSIA. 

TUIE  long  contest  between  the  King  of  Prussia'  ancf  the 
representatives  of  the  people  has  been  brought,  if  not  to 
a  close,  at  any  rate  to  the  conclusion  of  one  great  stage.  The 
Chamber  would  not  yield,  and  insisted  on  their  constitutional 
right  to  vote  away  the  people’s  money,  if  it  was  voted  away  at 
all.  The  King  was  resolved  that  they  should  vote  whatever 
money  he  might  think  necessary.  The  Commons  had  this 
advantage — that  they  could  drive  him,  if  he  persisted,  to 
violate  the  Constitution ;  and  even  in  despotic  Germany  a 
Sovereign  hesitates  a  little  before  he  commits  himself  to  the 
wide  ocean  of  illegality.  There  is  no  saying  where  he  will  be 
carried  Avhen  he  has  once  ceased  to  anchor  by  the  law  ;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  not  the  man  to  feel  easy  Avhile 
drifting  out  into  the  tempestuous  sea  of  open  wrong-doing 
•  and  violence.  However,  his  reactionary  advisers  have  for 
the  moment  carried  him  with  them,  and  the  Commons  have 
been  sent  away  with  an  intimation  that  the  Constitution  will 
be  violated,  and  the  money  spent  as  if  the  Government  Budget 
had  been  carried.  At  present  no  actual  wrong  has  been  done ; 
but  the  moment  that  taxes  are  collected  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Commons,  the  real  struggle  will  begin.  The  Prussians 
will  then  know  what  a  constitutional  contest  really  is,  and  will 
show  whether  they  have  any  firm  resolution  to  be  free  or  not. 
It  is  necessary  that  all  liberty  should  pass  through  a  baptism 
of  fire,  and  the  liberty  of  Prussia  will  have  to  pass  through 
that  of  resistance  to  the  illegal  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
This  will  be  no  slight  trial  to  Germans.  To  submit  to  family 
discomfort,  to  have  business  stopped,  to  bear  the  harassing 
delays  of  the  law,  to  stand  day  after  day  on  the  defensive 
without  the  support  of  popular  applause  or  the  excitement  of 
common  action,  is  not  a  little  thing  to  a  man  born  under  a 
bureaucracy,  and  trained  from  his  cradle  to  dread  the  police. 
If  the  country  resists,  the  Ministers  will  have  to  use  means 
more  and  more  violent  to  overcome  this  resistance.  They 
will  have  to  do  away  Avith  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  they  will 
call  into  activity  those  legions  of  spies  which  seem  to  rise 
out  of  the  earth  on  the  stamp  of  the  foot  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  king ;  they  will,  perhaps,  do  as  the  Austrians 
do  in  Hungary,  and  collect  taxes  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
All  this  the  constitution-loving  Prussians  may  have  to 
stand,  if  the  King  does  not  come  to  his  senses  in  time.  Their 
consolation  must  be  that,  if  they  do  stand  it,  they  are  sure  to 
succeed  in  the  long  run.  No  king  of  modern  days  could  long 
treat  subjects  Avho  had  never  rebelled  against  him  as  if  they 
were  conquered  enemies,  in  plain  open  defiance  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  which  he  has  SAVorn.  A  military  empire  may  be  set 
up  as  in  France,  by  the  juggle  of  universal  suffrage,  and  a 
neAV  Constitution  Avith  appropriate  machinery  devised ;  but  a 
king  cannot  at  once  live  in  a  Constitution  like  that  of  Prussia, 
and  out  of  it.  The  indignation  of  Europe  Avould  compel  him 
to  yield.  Passive  resistance  in  Prussia  must  be  victorious ; 
and  the  Prussians,  if  they  exercise  it  successfully,  will  thence¬ 
forth  haim  a  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  reputation  for 
love  of  liberty  to  perpetuate,  Avhich  Avill  send  them  forward  at 
a  rate  of  progress  hitherto  unknoAvn  in  Germany. 

But  the  King  may  be  expected  to  yield  long  before  any¬ 
thing  so  serious  as  the  passive  resistance  of  a  Avhole  nation 
brings  him  to  reason.  This  reactionary  coup  d'etat  places 
Prussia  in  a  position  before  Germany  and  Europe  so  absurd, 
that  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  policy  of  Prussia  comes  to  an 
end  unless  the  step  is  retrieved.  Prussia  has  lately  interfered 
in  Hesse,  not  by  Avords  or  diplomatic  messages,  but  by  the 
threat  of  the  immediate  employment  of  military  force,  and 
the  ground  of  this  interference  AAras  that  the  Elector  Avould 
not  abide  by  the  Hessian  Constitution.  The  Elector  must 
enjoy  the  neAvs  of  the  last  feAv  days.  When  he  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  his  poAverful  neighbour,  he  prophesied 
to  the  King  that  he  too  Avould  soon  have  to  do  in  Prussia 


just  what  had  been  done  in  Hesse.  The  prophecy  has 
come  true,  and  the  King  has  descended  to  the  standard  of  the 
Elector.  If  Prussia  does  not  wish  to  introduce  and  protect 
Constitutions,  she  cannot  be  said  to  Avisli  anything.  She  has 
been  wearying  Europe  for  the  last  year  or  two  Avith  her 
grieArances  about  the  Constitution  of  Holstein  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  SchlesAvig.  They  Avere  not,  she  contended,  the  real 
genuine  articles,  and  she,  in  her  purity  and  pride,  could  not 
tolerate  any  counterfeit  Constitution  near  her.  She  can  hardly 
trouble  Denmark  any  more  with  protests  and  complaints  of 
this  sort.  It  can  be  no  object  to  Holstein  to  have  one  Con¬ 
stitution  rather  than  another  under  the  protection  of  Prussia, 
if  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Prussia  that  the  King  may  ignore  any 
Constitution  he  pleases.  The  very  point  in  dispute  betiveen 
Holstein  and  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Denmark  on  the 
other,  has  been  the  Budget.  What  can  be  the  use  of  quarrel¬ 
ing  about  this,  if  the  King  of  Denmark  may  set  aside  the 
Constitution  when  he  likes,  and  Avhen  Holstein  does  not  vote 
as  much  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  increased  army  on 
Avhich  the  King  of  Prussia  Avishes  to  spend  the  money 
his  people  will  not  give  him,  is  supposed  to  be  mainly  designed 
to  uphold  the  position  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  Prussia 
Avishes  to  lead  Northern  Germany,  and  to  oppose  an  influence 
to  that  of  Austria  which  shall  make  the  North  at  least  the 
equal  of  the  South.  But  the  leadership  of  Prussia  can  only 
be  obtained  by  Prussia  being  the  support  of  free  government 
in  the  different  States.  There  can  be  no  reason  Avhy  the 
inhabitants  of  Hanover  or  Mecklenburg'  should  Avish  to  pass 
under  the  direct  or  indirect  government  of  a  Monarch  who  asks 
for  taxes,  and,  Avhen  they  are  refused,  takes  them.  Austria 
can  only  be  held  in  check  in  Germany  by  a  more  liberal  set 
of  political  principles  being  opposed  to  those  in  favour  at 
Vienna.  If  South  and  North  are  to  be  despotic,  the  general 
fiunkeyism  of  mankind  is  strong  enough  in  Germany  to 
ensure  that  the  greater  part  of  the  admiration  and  respect 
Avhich  despotism  excites  Avill  be  reserved  for  Vienna,  Avhere 
there  is  something  like  a  real  Caesar,  and  not  for  Berlin,  Avith 
its  beAvildered,  half-pay  Captain  of  a  King. 

The  Germans  have  noiv,  Ave  may  hope,  an  opportunity 
of  shoAving  Avhat  they  can  do,  and  Iioav  much  they  can  dare. 
The  contempt  Avith  which  their  goings-on  are  treated  in 
England  is  in  part  deserved,  and  is  in  part  unfair.  They 
are  in  a  pitiable  state,  Avith  an  aristocracy  that  is 
for  the  most  part  a  mere  affair  of  titles  and  quarterings, 
and  their  inquisitorial  police,  and  their  thirty-odd  little 
princes.  They  do  not  go  on  very  fast,  or  make  any  great 
sensation  in  the  political  Avorld.  They  do  not  raise  up  any 
eminent  statesmen.  No  German  ever  Avrites  a  political 
paper,  or  makes  a  political  speech,  Avhich  interests,  or 
instructs,  or  controls  Europe.  In  England,  and  France,  and 
Italy,  and  even  in  Spain,  Avhen  Ministers  and  SoArereigns  speak 
on  great  occasions,  Europe  listens  as  to  something  Avhich 
concerns  it  at  large,  and  not  the  one  country  only  Avhere  the 
Avords  are  uttered.  But  Germans,  and  their  A\rays,  and  their 
politics,  are  purely  German.  Still  the  Germans  are  iioav 
trying  hard  to  get  on  a  little,  and  a  free  country  like  England 
may  find  something  better  to  do  than  laugh  at  their  efforts. 
There  Avas  lately  a  gathering  at  Weimar,  where  many  men 
Avere  present  who  are  anxious  that  the  national  stagnation 
should  yield  to  the  impulse  of  new  ideas.  They  could  not  do 
anything  actively,  they  could  not  control  reactionary  Sove¬ 
reigns  by  force,  they  could  not  vote  that  ten  little  States 
should  be  formed  into  a  single  big  one.  But  Avhat  they  could 
do  they  did.  They  spoke  openly  of  the  needs  most  pressing  on 
the  nation ;  they  encouraged  each  other  to  mould  the  political 
opinion  of  their  several  localities ;  they  paid  a  testimony  of 
gratitude  to  the  firmness  and  love  of  constitutional  liberty 
displayed  by  the  Prussian  Chamber.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
they  Avere  only  a  group  of  theorists,  met  to  speak  everlasting 
speeches,  and  write  everlasting  essays,  Avithout  any  bearing  on 
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practical  politics.  They  could  not  do  more  than  help  to  form 
public  opinion  in  Germany,  but  then  they  did  this  ;  and  this 
sort  of  political  speculation  is,  as  experience  has  proved,  the 
necessary  precursor  of  great  political  movements.  The  Prussian 
deputies  have  no  well-known  names  to  attract  us.  Their  out¬ 
pourings  of  constitutional  disquisitions  are  rather  wearying. 
But  they  have  done  what  they  could  do.  They  have  vindi¬ 
cated  public  liberty  in  a  dignified  and  consistent  manner. 
They  have  stuck  together,  in  spite  of  the  bullying  and 
cajolery  of  the  Court.  They  have  never  descended  into  the 
petty  insolence  of  unwashed  democracy.  They  have  shown 
that  they  respected  the  King,  and  the  country,  and  themselves. 
They  have  also  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  be  right  on 
all  Constitutional  questions,  and  their  researches  into 
the  niceties  of  the  English  system  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  minuteness  and  simple-hearted  devotion 
characteristic  of  their  race.  Englishmen  could  not  have 
taught  them  to  do  better,  nor  could  they  have  behaved  in 
more  exact  accordance  with  their  great  Charter  even  if  each 
of  them  had  had  Hallam  in  his  hand,  and  Lord  Russell  at  his 
elbow.  They  acknowledge  themselves  our  disciples,  and  we 
ought  to  allow  that  they  have  learnt  their  lesson  very  well. 


WORKING  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 

VT  TI1EN  it  was  asserted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
V  V  war,  that  Republican  institutions  had  failed,  cool  ob¬ 
servers  deprecated  an  unjust  and  hasty  judgment.  Neither 
rebellion  nor  civil  war  can  furnish  conclusive  arguments 
against  a  system  with  which  they  have  no  peculiar  or  exclu¬ 
sive  connexion.  No  form  of  government  has  provided  a 
perfect  security  against  internal  dissension,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  limited  monarchy  broke  down  when  the 
American  colonies  rebelled  against  England.  Many  other 
Republican  States  and  Federations  have  existed  in  the  world, 
with  various  fortunes ;  and  even  if  the  American  Union  had 
been  the  only  possible  type  of  a  Republic,  the  experience  of 
the  past  year  has  shown  that  the  North  has  not  been  ener¬ 
vated  by  democracy.  Vast  armies  have  been  sent  into  the 
field  at  an  almost  incredible  expense,  and  if  the  generals  in 
command  have  been  incapable,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  not  the  best  officers  whom  the  country  could 
produce.  The  anticipation  that  the  multitude  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  Government  has  been 
altogether  falsified.  A  President,  selected  at  random  from 
the  obscurest  ranks  of  the  dominant  faction,  has  been 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the  public  resources  as  abso¬ 
lutely  as  if  he  had  been  a  hereditary  autocrat  or  a  conquer¬ 
ing  usurper.  A  million  of  men  and  three  hundred  millions  of 
money  have  been  placed  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  hands  to  deal  with 
at  pleasure,  and  if  the  Federal  troops  have  been  defeated  and 
wasted  away,  their  failure  can  be  but  indirectly  ascribed,  to  the 
institutions  of  their  country.  A  democratic  Republic,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  graver  defects,  is  qualified  for  sudden  and 
violent  efforts,  by  the  superficial  unanimity  which  its  institu¬ 
tions  tend  to  produce.  The  opinion  of  the  masses,  though  it 
may  oscillate  from  one  side  to  the  other,  sways  over  all  at 
once.  On  the-  eve  of  the  war  it  was  almost  universally 
thought  that  Secession,  however  unjustifiable,  could  not  be 
justifiably  prevented  by  force.  As  soon  as  the  struggle 
actually  began,  no  visible  minority  any  longer  protested 
against  the  extremest  measures  of  repression  and  conquest. 
The  disruption  might  have  taken  place  under  a  monarchy,  and 
Napoleon  or  Nicholas  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
freedom  of  action  which  was  conceded  to  the  Executive 
Government. 

It  is  in  another  sense,  and  under  the  pressure  of  an  opposite 
danger,  that  American  Republicanism  has  broken  down.  The 
system  has  proved  not  unfavourable  to  the  display  of  vigour, 
but  in  a  time  of  trial  it  is  found  that,  under  a  levelling  rule, 
the  instinct  of  liberty  is  lost.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  hitherto  retained  their  freedom,  because  it  lias 
never  been  exposed  to  menace  or  trial.  They  were  supposed 
to  prove,  by  a  solitary  and  crucial  instance,  that  under  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  democratic  equality  might  be  reconciled 
with  freedom.  The  advocates  of  modern  republican  doctrines 
not  unnaturally  set  off  America  against  France ;  while  more 
sceptical  students  of  history  took  refuge  in  a  vague  impression 
that  liberty  was  connected  less  with  political  forms  than  with 
the  English  blood  and  language.  It  now  appears  that  both 
suppositions  were  unfounded,  and  that  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  in  the  Old  World,  self-government  requires  a  fulcrum  in 
an  independent  class  which  can  maintain  itself  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  multitude.  The  Northern  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  supposed  to  be  subtle  and  astute  in  the 


construction  of  their  written  Constitution;  but  on  the 
first  approach  of  the  difficulties  against  which  it  provided, 
they  fold  up  the  obsolete  document,  and  acquiesce,  with  the 
submissiveness  of  Frenchmen,  in  the  reign  of  arbitrary  force. 
The  founders  of  the  Republic  thought  that  they  had  provided 
against  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  power,  but  their  timid  suc¬ 
cessors  have  not  even  waited  to  appoint  a  dictator.  Mr. 
Lincoln  proclaims  martial  law,  and  his  subjects  go  quietly 
to  prison.  He  confiscates  property,  he  supersedes  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  he  assumes  more  than  the 
functions  of  Congress;  and  orators  and  journalists,  con¬ 
fessing  that  he  exceeds  his  constitutional  powers,  nevei’theless 
applaud  his  usurpation,  and  boast  that  the  Government  is  at 
last  in  earnest.  The  feebleness  and  atrocity  of  the  recent 
proclamations  may,  in  other  respects,  have  excited 
some  criticism ;  but  not  a  voice  has  been  raised 
to  denounce  the  wild  and  ignorant  rashness  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who  all  but  abolishes  the  Constitution.  If  Americans 
ever  read  any  history  but  their  own  semi-fabulous 
annals,  they  must  be  puzzled  with  Hampden’s  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  ship  money,  and  with  the  deposition  of 
James  II.  when  he  had  assumed  a  dispensing  power.  Mobs 
and  their  satellites  are  incapable  of  understanding  that,  when 
a  public  functionary  performs  an  important  act,  the  question  of 
its  legal  validity  precedes  the  discussion  of  its  expediency. 
It  is  not  because  the  Proclamation  about  the  Slaves  is  un¬ 
precedentedly  foolish  and  wicked,  but  because  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
no  right  to  legislate  about  slaves,  that  he  ought  at  once  to  be 
impeached. 

The  minor  absurdities  and  'internal  contradictions  of  his 
policy  have  been  fully  and  pointedly  exposed.  It  is  justly 
remarked  that  he  proposes  to  abolish  slavery  in  a  foreign 
Republic  while  he  confirms  and  establishes  it  in  his  own. 
Compulsory  servitude  is  so  sacred  an  institution  that  it  is  to 
be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  loyal  States,  while  those 
who  are  called  rebels  are  declared  unworthy  to  enjoy 
it.  It  is  also  true  that  consistent  Abolitionists  ought, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  aid  the  resistance  of 
the  South,  until  the  appointed  term  of  their  submis¬ 
sion  has  passed.  If  they  could  reclaim  Virginia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  the  Union  before  the  ist  of  January,  they  would  be 
responsible  lor  the  continuance  of  slavery  within  those  States. 
The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
energetic  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  when  all  their  theories 
and  principles  are  rudely  disregarded.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his 
wonderful  circular  despatch,  announces  that  a  social  change  is 
about  to  be  accomplished  as  a  military  measure.  It  might 
be  answered,  that  social  changes  are  not  legitimate  methods  of 
conducting  war ;  but  as  nothing  is  likely  to  be  changed,  and 
as  the  proclamation  diminishes  the  chance  of  military  success, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  show  that  a  practical  blunder  is  at 
the  same  time  a  political  and  constitutional  solecism.  Some  of 
the  apologists  of  the  infamous  proclamation  ask  why  slaves  should 
not  be  confiscated  in  war,  like  any  other  private  property.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Americans  to  announce  that,  in  modern 
warfare,  private  property  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea  is 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  a  hostile  belligerent ;  but  even  if 
the  ancient  practice  of  indiscriminate  plunder  is  to  be  revived, 
no  civilized  Government  has  hitherto  confiscated  by  antici¬ 
pation,  not  a  specific  class  of  chattels,  but  a  future  capacity  to 
hold  a  certain  kind  of  property.  It  is  no  excuse  for  an 
arbitrary  violation  of  all  principles  of  law,  that  the  vicious 
institution  of  slavery  may  be  incidentally  damaged  bv  its 
operation.  J  °  7 

The  immediate  mischief  to  be  apprehended  is  probably 
confined  to  the  seaport  towns,  which  are  at  present  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Northern  troops.  At  New  Orleans,  General  Butler 
has  disarmed  the  white  population,  and  he  is  about  to  arm 
the  blacks.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  con¬ 
sequently  be  a  dread  ot  servile  revolt  and  massacre,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  foresee  the  course  which  the  petty 
local  despot  would  take  if  the  negroes  attempted  an 
insurrection.  The  cordial  and  unanimous  admiration  of  the 
North  appears  to  have  stimulated  almost  to  madness  the  vul¬ 
gar  ruffianism  of  General  Butler’s  nature.  He  has  actually 
required  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  to  register  them¬ 
selves  at  a  public  office,  for  the  greater  facility  of  oppressing 
and  persecuting  them.  If  ho  were  to  organize  a  negro  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  whites,  the  New  York  papers  would  defend  his 
conduct,  and  possibly  his  comic  exaggeration  of  the  worst 
vices  of  the  community  which  he  represents  may  be  rewarded 
by  a  future  nomination  to  the  Presidency.  In  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  it  is  intelligible  that  the  United  States  and  their 
Government  should  not  receive  universal  approbation.  A 
Republican  writer  is  reduced  to  the  modest  boast  that  the  only 
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enemies  of  tlie  Union  are  the  Indian  savages  in  the  West,  the 
unnatural  rebels  of  the  South,  the  Democrat  malcontents  and 
traitors  within  the  Federal  community,  and  the  so-called  des¬ 
pots  of  Europe.  The  public  opinion  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  not 
perhaps  conclusive;  but  the  remaining  censors  of  Federal 
proceedings  would  seem,  on  a  first  impression,  to  be  entitled  to 
a  hearing.  To  be  detested  by  a  great  community  of  former 
fellow-citizens,  to  be  distrusted  by  a  powerful  party  at  home, 
and  to  bo  unanimously  condemned  by  the  civilized  world, 
might  be  thought  an  unenviable  condition.  Even  if  the  Union 
has  no  other  enemies,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  its  friends 
are  to  be  found.  The  negroes  of  the  South,  if  they  under¬ 
stood  Mr.  Lincoln’s  policy,  would  scarcely  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  opinion  which  the  patriotic  writer  attributes 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  President  proposes  to  make 
the  Confederate  States  into  a  second  San  Domingo ;  but  as 
the  whites  in  the  South  outnumber  the  blacks,  he  is  only 
preparing  for  his  clients  the  ruin  and  misery  with  which  he 
idly  threatens  his  adversaries.  If  the  Federal  Government 
escapes  some  disastrous  catastrophe,  wisdom,  honesty,  and 
common  sense  have  ceased  to  be  indispensable  conditions  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  affairs. 


PASTOR  BONUS. 

IF  we  might  be  permitted  to  describe  in  appropriate 
language  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Pastoral,  addressed  on 
Sunday  last  to  his  dear  children,  we  should  say  that  it  was 
what  the  ladies  call  a  sweet  pretty  letter.  It  is  so  very  rich 
and  unctuous  in  language,  so  greasy  and  slobbering  in  thought 
and  diction,  such  a  feast  of  luscious  things  compounded  of  the 
lollipop  and  goody,  that  it  very  nearly  turns  a  man’s  stomach. 
Perhaps  it  is  of  the  nature  of  these  ecclesiastical  writings, 
which  survive  as  the  sole  relic  of  the  style  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
that  they  suggest  how  a  Narses  would  have  written.  There  is 
a  semivirous  and  emasculate  squeaking  treble  in  the  whole  com¬ 
position.  There  is  no  manly  ring — no  plain,  bold,  decided  ex¬ 
hortation — no  clear,  strong  enunciation  of  duty — but  a  coaxing, 
wheedling,  purring,  and  fondling  tone,  which  is  only  not 
simply  disgusting  because  here  and  there  the  manly  tones  of 
Scripture  are  struck.  Of  course,  we  are  not  such  judges  as 
the  Cardinal  is  likely  to  be  what  suits  his  dear  “  Children 
“  of  St.  Patrick ;  ”  but  we  should  much  doubt  whether  an 
English  cabman  or  costermonger  would  feel  complimented  by 
being  addressed  in  language  fit,  if  for  anybody  endowed  with 
a  rational  soul,  scarcely  for  a  puling  girl  just  in  her  teens.  To 
judge  only  by  the  sort  of  language  addressed  to  them,  one 
would  imagine  the  London  Irish  to  be  some  soft,  flaccid,  placid, 
mild-eyed  Tahitan  people,  full  only  of  gentle  thoughts,  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  only  of  mild,  affectionate  intercourses.  That  picture  with 
which  the  poetical  Cardinal  winds  up  his  Sunday  homily,  of 
the  timid  daughters  of  Erin  clinging  to  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  pleading  in  the  name  of  all  the  charities  and  loves,  and 
substituting  the  image  of  Immaculate  Mary  for  the  bludgeon 
and  shillelagh,  almost  reminds  one  of  a  Guido-subject  —  Helen 
dissuading  Paris  from  the  combat.  This  is  the  mild  Rapparec 
after  the  ideal  of  York  Place  —  we  should  hardly  recognise 
him  in  the  fierce  savage  of  Baldwin’s  Gardens  or  Field  Lane. 
If  the  demon  of  Irish  discord  can  be  soothed  by  these  honey 
cakes,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  been  much  to  blame 
for  not  scattering  such  very  cheap  oil  on  the  waves  of  many  an 
old  and  bloody  sedition  and  rebellion. 

It  is,  of  course,  ungracious  to  criticize  the  manner  of  doing 
a  right  thing,  but  one  really  is  tempted  to  say  that,  anyhow, 
the  Cardinal  had  the  wit  to  see  that  political  capital  might  be 
made  out  of  his  paternal  admonition  to  his  lamb-like  flock. 
The  document  was  not  written  till  Friday,  and  was  not  com¬ 
municated  to  the  clergy  till  Saturday;  and  on  Friday  last  it 
was  pretty  generally  known  that  effectual  steps  would  be 
taken  for  preserving  the  peace,  at  least  on  Sunday.  If  there 
was  no  row,  then  the  man  conspicuous  for  gravity  and  piety 
had,  as  in  the  Virgilian  case,  interposed  in  the  crowd  when 
sedition,  stones,  and  torches  were  flying,  and  all  before  his 
venerable  presence  was  at  once  abashed,  silent,  and  subdued. 
The  grave  and  pious  man  scores  this  happy  result  up,  not 
unreasonably,  to  his  gravity  and  piety.  Even  if  the  riot  had 
come  off,  the  Cardinal  would  not  have  been  wanting  in  his 
pious  duty.  All  that  religion  and  charity  could  do  had  been 
done — this  was,  at  any  rate,  a  Christian  pastor’s  duty.  York 
Place  had  stolen  a  march  on  St.  James’  Square ;  what  Dr. 
"Wiseman  did  Dr.  Tait  might  have  done.  If  Dr.  Tait  had  done 
the  same  thing,  and  had  issued  his  paternal  counsel  to  all  his 
erring  children,  the  Garibaldian  rioters — who  are  just  as  much 
his  concern  as  the  Pope-for-Ever  gentlemen  are  Dr.  Wiseman’s 
• — Dr.  Tait  would  probably  have  been  laughed  at.  But  here 


is  the  difference  between  the  good  Bishop  who  gives,  if  not 
his  life  for  his  sheep,  yet  soi't,  unctuous  talk,  mint  sauce 
and  plenty  of  sugar  to  his  lambs,  and  the  mere  Protestant 
superintendent  who  lives  at  Fulham.  And  this  difference 
between  the  true  Bishop  and  the  sham  one  it  would  be 
useful  to  show  up.  Either  way  the  Cardinal  would  win 
the  stakes.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  such  a  sordid 
motive  as  to  show  how  great  a  man  ho  was,  and  to 
bring  himself  and  his  office  before  the  world,  was 
present  when  these  fat  words  distilled  from  the  sacred  pen. 
However,  let  us  be  thankful.  It  is  a  pleasant  page  in  history 
to  find  Cardinals  browzing  knee  deep  in  these  meadows  of 
spiritual  clover,  abounding  with  all  graces,  and  overflowing  with 
lessons  of  love  and  charity,  long-suffering,  meekness,  and  for¬ 
giveness  of  injuries.  Alva,  we  dare  say,  had  just  such  a  lesson 
from  the  Pope  of  the  period.  Spain’s  sweet  messengers  of  such 
a  gospel  of  love  preached,  only  it  has  not  been  preserved, 
another  such  a  sermon  of  brotherly  kindness  to  Inquisitors 
and  Kings.  Archbishop  Hughes  in  New  York,  the  recruiting- 
sergeant  for  the  North,  we  dare  say,  has  written  just  such  a 
pastoral  to  his  portion  of  the  children  of  St.  Patrick,  only  the 
faithless  telegraph  has  failed  to  forward  it  to  Europe.  Jacob’s 
voice  and  Esau’s  rough  hands,  the  accents  of  peace  and  the 
larum  of  the  drum  ecclesiastic,  have  perhaps  been  confounded 
by  the  historian ;  but  though  the  homilies  are  lost,  the  same 
honeyed  accents  as  these  have  always  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Rome’s  voice  —  the  history 
of  Christendom  attests  it  —  has  never  been  heard  except  in 
allaying  feuds,  appeasing  seditions,  dispersing  the  clouds  of 
war,  reconciling  enemies,  forgiving  foes.  The  Vatican  never 
preached  rebellion  against  a  heretic  king.  There  was  no 
thanksgiving  for  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  in  Paris.  Mariana 
never  preached  regicide.  Even  at  this  very  moment,  the 
Calabrian  and  Neapolitan  bandits  are  sent  every  Sunday  to 
mass,  by  appeals  just  like  Cardinal  "Wiseman’s.  Cynics 
who  find  fault  with  everything  will,  of  course,  say  that 
Rome  is  the  Rome  of  old  —  accommodates  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances — bullies,  persecutes,  and  raves,  when  bullying  and  the 
sword  answer ;  whines  when  subserviency  is  the  winning  card  — 
in  a  word,  that  Spain  can  produce  a  Torquemada  or  a  AVise- 
man,  and  that  both,  in  different  ways,  suit  the  same  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  policy. 

Not  that  the  Mayonnaise  a  la  Wiseman  is  all  chicken’s 
flesh  and  oil.  There  is  just  a  slight  and  genial  suspicion  of 
vinegar  in  the  artistic  composition  —  acetic  acid  perhaps,  if 
not  almost  sulphuric  acid.  There  is  a  grain  of  blistering 
stimulant  in  the  mollifying  confection.  A  single  Spanish 
fly  makes  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  stink, 
and  to  burn  too.  The  Irish  are  reminded  of  the  wrongs 
of  centuries.  The  old  days  of  persecution  and  tyranny  are 
recalled.  Nay,  even  now,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  rioters  are  counselled  to  the  pious  duty  of  love,  they  are 
reminded  that  they  have  evils  and  wrongs  to  forgive.  They 
have  been  insulted,  they  have  been  provoked,  they  have  been 
cruelly  tarmted ;  their  religion  has  been  attacked ;  they  are 
not  the  aggressors.  Nobody  had  a  right  to  mention  the  name 
of  Garibaldi.  The  bull,  to  be  sure,  has  flounced  his  tail,  and 
prodded  with  his  horns,  and  bellowed,  and  it  was  very  wrong- 
in  the  bull,  and  the  Cardinal  hopes  the  dear,  quiet,  noble  bull 
will  not  do  it  again ;  but  who  dangled  the  red  rag 
before  him  ?  The  Cardinal  and  the  Knight  of  St. 
John  say  that  the  aggression  and  provocation  were  all  on 
the  other  side.  We  have  Dr.  AViseman’s  wTord  and  Sir  George 
Bowyer’s  word  for  it,  that  there  would  have  been  no  Hyde 
Park  riots  had  it  not  been  for  all  that  sympathy  with  Gari¬ 
baldi.  Perhaps  this  is  quite  true.  The  fools  who  would  hold 
demonstration  meetings  to  sympathize  with  Garibaldi  are 
fools,  we  freely  admit.  But  everybody  knows  that  an  English 
popular  idol  is  very  often  a  very  poor  piece  of  clay.  Titus 
Oates,  Dr.  Sacheverel,  John  Wilkes,  Henry  Hunt,  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  Kossuth,  all  have  had  their  day ;  and  it  was  a 
brief  day.  Common  sense  and  common  consent  soon  pull 
down  popular  idols.  It  may  be  very  true  that  the  Gari- 
baldians  are  very  silly.  But  is  this  just  the  topic  to  urge 
just  at  this  very  time  ?  Cardinal  Wiseman,  judging  from  the 
talk  he  talks  to  his  dear  children,  considers  them  to  be  a  set 
of  foolish  boys.  AYould  it  be  very  prudent,  at  a  barring-out,  to 
tell  the  schoolboys  that  they  really  had  many  and  great  griev¬ 
ances,  that  their  masters  were  very  tyrannical,  that  the  pudding, 
after  all,  was  only  stick -jaw,  that  they  were  hardly  done  by  in 
being  made  to  learn  that  nasty  Latin  grammar,  that  it  was  too 
bad  to  make  them  get  up  at  six  o’clock  —  but  still,  they  must 
be  good  boys,  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  be  good  boys  — 
how  naughty  it  would  be  to  vex  their  dear  brothers  and 
sisters,  so  the  dear  boys  must  forget  and  forgive  ? 
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We  repeat  it,  all  this  is  very  nice  and  very  true  —  the 
Christian  sentiment  is  perfect  —  the  exhortation  touching, 
eloquent,  affectionate,  sweet,  delightful  —  nothing  can  be  more 
edifying.  But  then — poor  human  nature,  and  Irish  nature  too ! — 
we  know  that  it  is  not  in  the  saint,  but  it  is  in  the  natural 
man,  to  choose  the  evil  and  leave  the  good ;  and  when  there  is 
only  one  little  word  which  speaks  of  wrongs  unredressed  and 
provocations  provokingly  offered,  to  pounce  upon  it  and  to 
treasure  it  up,  and  to  forget  all  the  peace,  and  charity,  and  love, 
and  only  to  remember  the  one  little  suggestion  of  revenge.  If 
there  is  but  one  grain  of  cayenne,  there  are  some  discriminating 
palates  who  will  find  it  out.  We  may  trust  that  the  danger  of 
all  riot  is  over,  and  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  these  foolish 
outbreaks.  But  if  we  have  not,  it  may  be  that  we  shall  recall 
the  fact  that  the  honeyed  cup,  with  all  its  cloyingness,  had  just 
one  little  suggestion  of  bitterness  in  it. 


M.  PARADOL’S  POLITICAL  DIALOGUE. 

MPARADOL  has  displayed  his  usual  delicacy  and 
.  poignancy  of  wit  in  dramatizing  the  contradictions  of 
Erench  policy  in  Italy.  The  disputants  who  so  ingeniously 
confine  themselves  to  their  respective  interpretations  of 
Imperial  acts  and  professions  are  as  incapable  of  coming  to  a 
common  understanding  as  two  of  Plato’s  Sophists.  One  of 
them  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  occupation  of  Rome  can 
never  be  abandoned,  while  his  opponent  shows  that  the  further 
maintenance  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  everything  that  lias  occurred  in  Italy.  Both  can 
cite  conclusive  precedents  and  explicit  declarations ;  but,  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  remarks,  the  meanings  of  words  have 
doubled  like  house-rents  in  the  last  ten  years.  By  a  happy 
accident,  the  Monitcur  arrives  with  the  Emperor’s  letter  and 
M.  Thouvenel’s  despatch,  at  the  moment  when  the  contro¬ 
versy  seems  to  be  exhausted.  A  new  supply  of  arguments  is 
thus  equally  distributed  between  the  combatants,  and  the  dispute 
is  only  terminated  when  the  quiet  bystander,  after  the  manner 
of  Socrates,  passes  from  the  previous  topic  of  discussion 
to  a  question  which  lies  behind  it.  In  his  simplicity, 
M.  Paradol  wonders  that  his  friends  have  inquired  so 
earnestly  into  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  without  ex¬ 
pressing  either  judgments  of  their  own  or  interest  in  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion.  He  would  himself  have  thought 
that  all  educated  Frenchmen  •would  have  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  fate  of  Italy,  especially  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  policy 
of  their  own  country.  Only  when  it  is  explained  that  it  is 
useless  to  consult  the  community  on  matters  which  are  ex¬ 
clusively  decided  by  the  Government,  M.  Paradol  changes 
the  conversation  by  noticing  the  expectant  attitude  of  a  dog 
which  accompanies  the  party.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
the  curiosity  of  the  intelligent  animal  as  he  waits  to  see  whether 
his  master  will  throw  a  stone  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  as 
he  stands  prepared  for  either  decision.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
peaceable  philosopher,  his  companions  imagine  that  his  harm¬ 
less  remark  is  intended  as  a  sarcasm  and  a  parable.  SI.  de 
Persigny,  enlightened,  perhaps,  by  the  hint,  appears  to  share 
their  suspicions,  for  he  has  issued  a  warning  to  the  journal 
which  published  M.  Paradol’s  innocent  anecdote,  on  the 
charge  that  it  has  promoted  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Imperial  institutions. 

The  supposed  hatred  and  contempt  are  excited  by  the 
suggestion  that  France  waits  on  the  caprice  of  her  master, 
unless  the  offence  consists  rather  in  the  implied  complaint 
that  the  master  has  not  yet  made  up  his  own  mind.  If 
subtle  and  epigrammatic  wit  were  likely  to  influence  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  peasants,  the  Minister  would  perhaps  have  a  better 
excuse  than  usual  lor  endeavouring  to  crush  a  formidable 
assailant.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  language  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Government  justify  the  most  opposite  expla¬ 
nations  of  its  designs ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  France, 
and  in  Europe,  the  decision  of  all  important  questions  is 
understood  to  rest  with  the  Emperor.  Educated  and  thought- 
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ful  men  arc  not  unlikely  to  despise  oracular  vacillation  ;  and 
they  are  stirred  by  feelings  deeper  than  contempt  when  they 
see  an  irresponsible  ruler  endowed  with  arbitrary  power.  As 
the  Empire,  however,  rests  either  really  or  ostensibly  on 
universal  suffrage,  thought  and  education  exercise  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  public  affairs.  M.  de  Persigny  has  no  reason 
to  fear  M.  Paradol’s  cultivated  audience  ;  and  his  official 
retort  only  indicates  resentment  provoked  by  the  publication 
of  an  unwelcome  truth. 

The  dialogue  which  has  excited  so  much  attention  only 
expresses,  in  a  more  pointed  and  amusing  form,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  policy  which  is  familiar  to  English 
readers.  It  was  lately  remarked,  in  more  homely  phrase,  that 


Napoleon  III.  had  entered  two  horses  in  the  race,  and  that, 
according  to  circumstances,  he  is  ready  to  win  upon  either. 
He  would  prefer  that  Italy  should  be  a  grateful  dependent 
upon  France,  as  he  would  have  desired  to  establish  family 
dynasties  of  his  own  in  Tuscany  and  Naples.  When  his 
previous  combinations  were  defeated,  he  made  the  best  of 
necessity  by  recognising  the  kingdom  which  had  substituted 
itself  for  his  projected  Federation.  It  is  true  that,  as  one  of 
M.  Paradol’s  interlocutors  observes,  he  sent  a  fleet  to  Gaeta ; 
but  the  reply,  that  he  afterwards  withdrew  it,  is  not  less 
undeniably  true.  His  ambassador,  says  A.,  was  recalled 
from  Turin ;  and,  as  B.  answers,  he  returned  to  his 
post.  In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  the  Roman  garrison  will  be  maintained  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  or  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  some  unforeseen 
event,  it  will  be  speedily  recalled.  The  diplomatic  documents 
which  explain  the  motives  for  two  opposite  results  are  incon¬ 
sistent  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  “  book  ”  on  the  Derby  is 
inconsistent.  Odds  against  the  favourite  are  set  down  before 
and  after  larger  odds  against  his  competitors ;  but  the  profes¬ 
sional  speculator  knows  how  to  balance  his  risks  and  leave  a 
margin  of  profit.  The  gratitude  of  Italy  for  the  acquisition 
of  independence  may,  in  the  future  as  the  past,  compensate 
in  a  certain  degree  for  the  failure  to  establish  a  relation 
between  patron  and  client. 

Frenchmen  are,  perhaps  with  reason,  supposed  to  be  cle¬ 
verer  than  Englishmen,  and  they  at  least  excel  them  greatly 
in  neatness  of  political  satire.  Seeming  gravity,  transparent  sim¬ 
plicity,  perfect  absence  of  excitement  and  exaggeration,  are 
qualities  in  which  M.  Paradol  and  some  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  set  rivalry  at  defiance.  Blunter  weapons  are  used 
in  the  conflicts  of  free  men,  who  have  no  motive  for  insinuat¬ 
ing  what  they  can  express  with  perfect  safety.  From  Juve¬ 
nal  to  Heine  and  Beranger,  satirists  have  flourished  best 
under  absolute  governments,  though  Swift  contrived,  even 
under  George  I.,  to  incur  apparent  risk  by  his  attack  on 
Wood’s  Halfpence.  Allusive  sarcasms  and  witty  allegories 
are  methods  by  which  intellect  finds  an  outlet  under  the 
repressive  weight  of  despotism.  The  veiled  contempt  of  the 
dialogue  on  Italy  would  have  seemed  feeble  and  out  of  place 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  use  open  invective  in  the  place  of 
ironical  approval.  M.  de  Persigny’s  warning  is  a  kind  of 
stamp  •which  authenticates  the  fitness  of  the  quiet  satire  which 
it  condemns.  Irony  is  the  proper  language  of  a  helpless 
minority,  which  nevertheless  feels  conscious  of  its  intrinsic 
claim  to  influence  and  power.  Universal  suffrage  can  do 
many  things,  but  it  cannot  make  a  joke.  The  scholars 
and  statesmen  of  France  have  a  right  to  smile  at  the 
supreme  vulgar ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  intellect  and  station  may  once  more  be  strong- 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule.  In 
the  meantime,  French  literature  of  the  higher  order 
alone  keeps  alive  the  tradition  of  suspended  freedom. 
M.  Paradol  uses  the  Roman  question  only  as  an  occasion 
for  protesting  against  the  exclusion  of  Frenchmen  from  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  Incidentally,  it  suits  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  expose  the  indecision  and  duplicity  of  the  absolute 
ruler ;  but  his  real  grievance  is,  not  that  power  is  misused, 
but  that  it  has  been  usurped. 

Italy  has,  perhaps,  less  reason  to  regret  the  confiscation  of 
French  liberty.  Napoleon  III.,  notwithstanding  his  ambition 
and  his  tortuous  policy,  has  done  much  for  Italian  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  he  still  indirectly  serves  the  same  cause  by  the 
remonstrances  which  his  hesitation  provokes.  Although  the 
Liberal  journals  of  France  unanimously  support  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  a  Republican  paper  recommends  an  iniqui¬ 
tous  retention  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  all  the  leaders  of 
the  old  Parliamentary  parties  perversely  take  the  side  of 
injustice.  The  pious  Thiers,  like  the  devout  Disraeli, 
deprecates  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Guizot  has  written  a  book  to  prove  that  religion 
is  bound  up  with  political  Popery.  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  has  a  better  excuse  for  his  adherence  to  the  che¬ 
rished  system  which  he  has  persuaded  himself  to  regard  as 
not  incompatible  with  freedom.  Ecclesiastical  independence 
may  undoubtedly  be  a  check  on  secular  despotism,  but 
freedom  requires  not  a  negative  limitation  of  absolute 
power,  but  an  active  participation  in  the  functions  of 
government.  The  supporters  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
France  are  too  much  disposed  to  rest  their  opposition  on 
casual  and  fallacious  grounds.  Uniform  contradiction  gives 
an  advantage  to  the  adversary  -whenever  he  happens  to 
be  in  the  right,  and  if  Napoleon  III.  were  the  worst  of 
tyrants  he  has  performed  some  wise  and  generous  acts.  M. 
Thiers  is  justified  in  his  preference  for  Parliamentary  insti- 
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tutions ;  though  as  a  Protectionist,  an  advocate  of  the  Pope’s 
temporal  power,  and  an  enemy  of  Italian  independence,  he 
furnishes  a  partial  excuse  to  the  admirers  of  an  enlightened 
despotism.  M.  Guizot’s  pedantic  and  acrimonious  virtue 
might  almost  reconcile  a  hasty  temper  to  the  opposite  of  any 
system  which  commands  his  approbation  ;  but  a  genuine  and 
deliberate  faith  in  freedom  can  tolerate  the  most  uncongenial 
allies.  M.  Paradol  apparently  understands  that  the  vul¬ 
nerable  point  of  the  Empire  is  neither  its  foreign  policy,  nor 
its  commercial  liberality,  but  its  irresponsible  monopoly  of 
power.  The  personages  of  his  dialogue  expose  with  felicitous 
effect  the  embarrassments  of  the  untenable  position  at  Rome, 
but  the  burden  of  the  satire  is,  that  France  has  been  involved 
in  a  vicious  policy  without  being  consulted.  If  M.  de 
Persigny  contends  that  the  nation  has  transferred  its 
powers  to  the  Emperor,  M.  Paradol  would  reply  that  the 
millions  of  ignorant  voters  alienated  rights  which  were  not 
theirs  to  give.  Universal  suffrage  is  bad  enough  in  its  daily 
exercise,  but  it  is  most  intolerable  when  its  claim  to  omnipo¬ 
tence,  extending  beyond  its  wilful  suicide,  converts  a  tem¬ 
porary  possession  of  despotic  power  into  a  perpetual  entail. 


M.  FOULD’S  REPORT. 

T  is  impossible  to  deny  to  M.  Fould  the  credit  of  having 
manipulated  the  finances  of  France  with  consummate 
dexterity  and  courage,  but  nothing  could  be  more  out  of 
place  than  the  congratulations  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
him  for  having  restored  the  equilibrium  which  has  so  long 
been  wanting  to  the  budgets  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
He  has  probably  done  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  under  the 
circumstances ;  but  whatever  he  may  effect  in  future,  he  has 
not  yet  brought  the  revenue  of  the  country  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  its  Government  to  anything  which  approaches 
equality.  Nor,  indeed,  does  he  seriously  pretend  to  have 
worked  this  crowning  miracle,  for  which  the  press,  both  in 
France  and  England,  seems  disposed  to  give  him  credit. 
It  is  true  that  he  winds  up  his  report  with  a  statement 
that  the  accumulated  deficit  of  some  40,000,000/.,  which  was 
represented  by  various  forms  of  floating  debt,  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  the  respectable  sum  of  6,200,000 /.,  and  that  the 
year  1863  will  commence  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  about 
3,200,000 /.  to  meet  unforeseen  expenses.  All  this  is  lite¬ 
rally  true,  but  M.  Fould  is  much  too  shrewd,  if  not  too 
honest,  to  present  his  success  as  the  result  of  an  equi¬ 
librium  between  revenue  and  expenditure.  He  does  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  comparative  prosperity  which  he  is 
able  to  display  has  been  obtained  almost  entirely  by  the 
application  of  accidental  resources  to  the  service  of  the  year ; 
and  if  he  looks  fonvard  to  a  thoroughly  stable  condition  of 
finance  in  the  immediate  future,  it  is  only  on  the  assumption 
that  trade  will  soon  be  relieved  by  the  termination  of  the 
American  troubles — that  all  the  temporary  imposts  of  this  year 
will  become  permanent,  like  our  own  temporary  Income-tax — 
and  that  the  elasticity  of  French  commerce  will  continue  to 
furnish  revenues  more  and  more  in  excess  of  the  accustomed 
estimates.  Even  the  drain  of  the  Mexican  expedition  may, 
according  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Finance  Minister,  be 
covered  by  the  surplus  which  the  growing  taxation  of  the 
•country  will  supply  ;  and  if  the  cost  of  the  occupation  of 
Rome  is  no  longer  mentioned,  as  it  was  on  former  occasions, 
ns  one  of  the  special  causes  of  embarrassment  of  the  finances, 
this  is  more  probably  because  M.  Fould  understands  that  the 
subject  is  too  delicate  to  be  referred  to  without  necessity,  than 
from  any  expectation  that  the  chivalrous  and  expensive  enter¬ 
prise  of  protecting  the  Pope  against  the  hatred  of  his  own 
people  is  soon  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  more  useful  to  turn  to  the  details,  which  the  Report  sup¬ 
plies  in  abundance,  than  to  canvass  the  generalities  with  which 
the  position  is  adroitly  summed  up;  and,  if  no  other  merit 
belonged  to  the  present  system  and  its  author,  it  would  be  an 
immense  achievement  to  have  ventured  on  placing  the  real  facts 
of  the  situation  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  disposed  to 
see.  In  order  to  judge  how  far  M.  Fould’s  policy  has  met  with 
the  success  Avhich  he  anticipated,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  position  of  affairs  in  January,  when  the  Budget  was  promul¬ 
gated.  At  that  time  there  was  a  gap  of  7,000,000/.  between 
the  annual  expenditure  and  the  revenue  of  France.  There  were 
floating  obligations  amounting  to  40,000,000/.,  and  there  seemed 
but  little  scope  for  retrenchment  on  the  one  hand,  or  increased 
taxation  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  there  were  some 
redeeming  features.  The  condition  of  the  public  debt  was 
such  as  to  invite  an  operation  which,  if  successful,  would 
realize  a  handsome  profit.  The  extravagances  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  wild  enough  to  leave  room  for  some  curtailment, 


without  putting  too  severe  a  strain  upon  his  recently  acquired 
virtue  of  economy.  Though  the  taxes  were  burdensome 
enough,  another  turn  of  the  screw'  was  practicable,  and  beyond 
all  this  there  was  a  trump-card  in  the  hand,  which  M.  Fould 
kept  very  dark  for  future  emergencies,  and  which  he  has  now 
played  for  the  first  time.  The  truth  now  appears,  as  was 
suspected  at  the  time,  that  the  statement  of  the  deficit  of 
40,000,000/.  was  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  The 
amount  was  no  doubt  correctly  given,  but  nothing  was 
said  of  certain  items  on  the  other  side  in  the  shape  of 
remnants  of  old  loans,  arrangements  with  the  Bank,  and 
the  like,  by  which  the  necessities  of  the  year  could  be 
provided  for  if  occasion  required.  Keeping  the  greater  part 
of  this  last  resource  as  a  reserve,  M.  Fould  equalized  his 
budget  by  adding  5,000,000/.  to  the  taxes,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  stamps,  and  duties  on  sugar  and  salt,  and  by  limiting 
the  credits  accorded  for  extraordinary  expenses.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  completed  his  great  scheme  for  the  conversion 
of  the  41  per  cents,  with  even  more  success  than  he  could 
have  anticipated.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  this  denomination  of 
rentes,  representing  dividends  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
5,000,000/.,  has  been  exchanged  for  3  per  cents.  ;  and  the 
public  have  paid  in  hard  cash,  for  the  superior  security  of  the 
new'  stock,  a  bonus  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  is  nearly 
6,500,000/.  It  is  by  means  of  this  acquisition  that  M.  Fould 
has  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  floating  debt ;  and  though,  of 
course,  any  bonus  received  for  the  substantial  surrender  of 
the  power  of  redeeming  the  public  debt  is,  in  essence,  equivalent 
to  a  loan,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  French  Minister  could 
not  have  raised  so  considerable  a  sum  by  a  process  less  burden¬ 
some  to  the  State  than  that  which  M.  Fould  has  so  skil¬ 
fully  employed.  Still  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  reduction  of  the  floating  debt  has  been  effected  entirely 
by  drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  future,  and  affords  no 
indication  whatever  of  an  approximation  between  revenue  and 
expenditure. 

But  M.  Fould  promises  an  actual  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  honestly  enough  exhibits  the  materials 
out  of  which  it  is  to  be  composed.  As  we  have  said,  the 
budget  was  originally  presented  without  a  deficit,  and,  indeed, 
with  a  minute  estimated  surplus  of  150,000/.  But  even  in  his 
first  year  of  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,  the  Emperor 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  keep  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  his  expenditure.  In  fact,  he  has  exceeded  them  by 
8,000,000/.  —  a  very  liberal  margin  for  a  severely  economical 
Sovereign.  Thanks  to  the  Mexican  adventure  and  to  iron 
ship  building,  the  army  and  navy  have  swallowed  up 
5,000,000 /.  more  than  M.  Fould  allotted  to  them,  and 
other  extraordinary  expenses  have  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
deficit.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  collection  of  odds  and 
ends  with  which  the  whole  of  this  void  is,  or  is  expected 
to  be,  filled  up.  The  elasticity  of  French  trade,  helped 
by  the  treaty  with  England,  has  done  something,  for  the 
produce  of  taxation  has  surpassed  the  modest  estimate  of 
January  by  nearly  1,000,000/.  Supplementary  taxes  have 
furnished  upwards  of  1,500,000/.,  but  still  there  remained  an 
excess  of  between  five  and  six  millions  in  the  expenditure 
over  the  utmost  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be  calculated 
on.  Towards  this  serious  amount  two  windfalls  have  happily 
turned  up.  Spain  has  paid  up  an  old  debt  of  1,000,000/., 
and  an  instalment  of  400,000/.  has  come  in  from  the  China 
indemnity.  Even  with  this  exceptional  assistance,  M.  Fould 
had  still  about  4,000,000/.  to  provide.  More  than  half  of  this 
is  drawn  from  an  old  hoard,  and  the  rest  is  ingeniously  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  future.  The  remains  of  old  loans,  it  seems, 
amount  to  no  less  than  1,700,000/. — a  sum  as  to  which  a 
judicious  silence  was  maintained  at  the  outset  of  the  year.  The 
last  device  with  which  M.  Fould  triumphantly  concludes  his 
search  for  a  surplus  is  just  the  converse  of  the  operation  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  netted  five  quarters  of  Income- 
tax  in  a  single  year.  hi.  Fould  proposes  to  repay  only  three 
quarters  of  dividend  in  the  year  1862.  The  old  term  of 
payment  was  half-yearly,  in  June  and  December,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  divide  the  approaching  December  payment 
into  two,  and  to  pay  one-half,  by  anticipation,  in  October, 
and  throw  the  other  over  to  another  year.  By  all  these 
ingenious  contrivances  an  apparent  surplus  is  still  preserved, 
always  assuming  that  no  further  extraordinary  demands  will 
occur  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  To  have  tided 
through  his  first  year,  with  even  this  measure  of  success,  is 
undoubtedly  a  proof  of  great  talent  on  the  part  of  M.  Fould; 
but  it  is  rather  to  the  real  situation  of  France  than  to  the 
greater  or  less  dexterity  of  her  financiers  that  Englishmen  will 
look  with  interest.  That  situation  is  unquestionably  im¬ 
proved.  Order  has  been  introduced  into  the  Exchequer. 
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The  debt  has  been  advantageously  consolidated.  Increased 
taxation  has  been  found  practicable,  and  the  country  bears  it 
with  surprising  elasticity.  But  expenditure  has  not  been 
reduced,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  any  material  extent.  The 
military  and  naval  estimates  are  exceeded  in  a  year  nominally 
of  peace  almost  as  freely  as  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  if  the 
real  outgoings  of  the  year  are  compared  with  the  actual  re¬ 
venue,  there  is  still  an  admitted  deficit  of  more  than  5,000,000/. 
Moreover,  the  exceptional  resources  which  have  been  avail¬ 
able  for  once  will  not  come  to  the  aid  of  M.  Fould  or  his 
successor  in  future  years,  and  the  problem  of  establishing  a 
permanent  equilibrium  in  the  budgets  of  the  Emperor  is  almost 
as  far  from  being  solved  as  it  was  when  M.  Fould  first 
assumed  the  direction  of  financial  affairs. 


STABBING  IT  IN  THE  PBOVINCES. 

THE  Parliamentary  recess,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
appointed  period  of  official  repose  for  one  class  of  states¬ 
men,  is  sometimes  the  most  lively  season  of  the  year  for  that 
larger  section  whose  eloquence  finds  a  better  market  in  the 
provinces  than  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  agricultural  anniversaries,  soirees  of  mechanics’  insti¬ 
tutes,  volunteer  reviews,  harvest  homes,  school  of  art  prize 
distributions  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  constitutional  account-of- 
stewardship  gatherings  which  threaten  to  become  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  country  —  the  speeches  which,  from  various  acci¬ 
dents,  never  reached  the  reporters’  gallery  or  the  columns  of 
the  daily  newspapers,  are  delivered  after  the  prorogation, 
under  more  favourable  auspices,  local  and  personal,  to 
audiences  less  critical  and  more  crowded.  An  honourable 
member,  as  he  stands  at  ease  in  the  vacation,  can  make  a 
more  distinguishable,  if  not  a  louder,  noise  in  the  discharge 
of  his  single  shot,  than  if  he  had  thrown  away  his  powder 
in  the  volley -firing  of  the  Parliamentary  session.  But  never, 
perhaps,  during  the  thousand  years  of  its  political  existence, 
did  England  pass  through  an  autumn  less  deserving  to  be 
designated  as  the  “  dead  season  of  the  year  ”  than  that  of 
1862.  No  sooner  was  Parliament  prorogued  than  Lord 
Palmerston,  notwithstanding  all  the  bishoprics  and  deaneries 
which  were  falling  daily  into  his  lap,  commenced  a  provincial 
tour,  which  he  is  only  now  concluding  by  a  Home-circuit  in 
Hampshire.  Almost  simultaneously  he  startled  us  at  the  most 
opposite  points  of  the  compass,  scattering  rose-tinted  politics  to 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  of  the  British  world,  from  the  Tamar 
to  the  Tweed.  The  impression  left  may,  perhaps,  not  be  very 
definite.  A  month  after  date  we  may  see  very  little  in  all 
that  local  hubbub  but  a  series  of  noisy  ovations  to  a  popular 
Minister  enjoying  and  testing  his  popularity.  But  the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  pilgrimage  to  the  Midlands  served,  at  all  events,  the 
purpose  Avhich  his  colleague’s  expedition  to  the  North,  and  his 
own  more  recent  performances  at  Winchester  and  Southampton, 
have  unquestionably  answered  —  that  of  helping  time  to 
pass  quick  at  a  season  when  it  has  an  especial  tendency  to  pass 
slow,  and  the  still  more  important  one  of  providing  for  the 
literary  destitution  of  the  daily  papers,  which,  in  the  news 
famine,  would  otherwise  have  had  little  to  subsist  on  in  the 
intervals  of  American  mails  and  Italian  manifestoes. 

But  even  if  the  Premier  had  refused  to  be  trotted  out  in 
August,  and  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  withheld 
his  twelve  holiday  speeches  from  his  admiring  auditors  last  week 
in  Northumberland,  the  public  and  the  press  would  have  had 
to  acknowledge  an  unprecedently  liberal  supply  of  materials 
for  thought  and  controversy  furnished  by  the  distinguished 
society  which  so  recently  assembled  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Willis  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  a 
consideration  both  for  themselves  and  for  mankind  at  large 
for  which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful,  these  learned  gentlemen, 
like  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  select  a  season  for 
their  utterances  when  there  is  little  to  distract  the  attention  of 


their  auditors;  and,  happily  for  them,  few  objects,  animate  or 
inanimate,  in  heaven  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  have  this  autumn  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  British  Association.  Meteors,  manures,  rainbows,  gases, 
gorillas,  balloons,  shipbuilding,  criminal  law,  submarine  cables, 
rifled  ordnance,  Canadian  storms,  photographs,  cotton-fields, 
capillary  attraction,  Zoster  a  Marina ,  salmon,  and  naughty  boys, 
African  explorations  and  competitive  examinations,  have  been 
all  in  turn  investigated  and  discussed.  If,  therefore,  there 
should  be  any  complaints  of  intellectual  starvation  during  the 
current  recess,  it  is  manifest  that  it  will  be  our  own  appetite 
that  has  been  at  fault,  not  the  skill  or  diligence  of  the  caterers 
who  have  displayed  such  laudable  and  well-timed  versatility 
of  culinary  art  in  ministering  to  our  caprice  or  our  neces¬ 
sities.  The  danger  would  seem  to  be,  not  of  atrophy,  but 


lest  our  powers  of  intellectual  digestion  and  deglutition  should 
be  overtasked.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in  all  others,  the 
supply  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand.  And  as  nobody 
now  apprehends  any  evil  as  likely  to  arise  from  popularizing 
either  science  or  politics,  it  seems  quite  as  natural  and  proper 
that  politicians  and  philosophers  should  take  their  provincial 
tours  as  the  professors  of  the  histrionic  art,  to  whom  that 
privilege  has  always  been  conceded.  There  is  no  reason,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  why  there  should  not  be  strolling  states¬ 
men  as  well  as  strolling  players  —  why  the  French  treaty 
should  not  be  carted  round  England  and  exhibited  to  admiring 
country  bumpkins,  as  well  as  Batty’s  Circus  or  Wombwell’s 
Menagerie.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  as  good  a  right  to  go  about  on 
his  Northern  Circuit  puffing  the  accepted  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  as  Christy’s  Minstrels  to  circulate  their  melodies, 
or  the  “Deputation  of  the  Parent  Society,”  in  Pall  Mall, 
to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  its  provincial  auxiliaries.  The 
twelve  speeches  in  three  days  in  the  North  are  quite  as 
fit,  if  not  as  marvellous,  an  exercise  of  the  statesman’s  art,  as 
his  twenty-four  speeches  in  one  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Committee  on  the  Divorce  Bill,  a  few  years  ago. 
The  privilege  of  talking,  in  session  and  out  of  session,  is  as 
universally  conceded  to  all  members  of  our  Legislature  as 
that  of  shining  on  bright  nights  to  all  the  greater  as  well  as 
lesser  stars  of  our  horizon. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  essential  rule  to  be  observed  by 
all  who  take  to  “  starring  it  in  the  provinces,”  in  the  neglect 
of  which  they  run  the  risk  of  coming  to  grief.  These  politico- 
sidereal  bodies  must  take  heed  that  they  emit  no  new  light 
beyond  that  which  already  illumines  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  shine.  In  other  words,  they  must  tell  nobody  anything 
which  every  one  does  not  know  already,  or  on  which  mankind 
at  large  are  not  with  tolerable  unanimity  agreed.  The  philo¬ 
sopher,  for  instance,  who  presides  over  the  Gorilla  section 
must  avoid  all  invidious  comparison  between  gentlemen  and 
apes.  The  county  member  who  returns  thanks  for  a  friendly 
toast  at  an  agricultural  gathering  may  safely  propound  to  his 
audience  (if,  indeed,  he  knows  anything  on  the  subject)  the 
precise  quantity  of  superphosphate  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  a  square  yard  of  mangold-wurtzel.  Or,  if  he  happen 
to  be  learned  in  the  statistics  of  the  great  “  Bird  versus 
“  Insect  question,”  he  may  tell  them  the  exact  number 
of  cockchafers  imbedded  in  the  nest  of  a  hedge-sparrow, 
or  the  exact  number  of  wire-worms  discovered  in  the 
crop  of  a  deceased  rook.  If  he  is  quite  sure  of  his  audience, 
he  may  perhaps  drop  a  hint  on  the  endless  labourer’s  prize 
question,  though  even  this  may  sometimes  prove  a  dangerous 
topic.  But  if  he  goes  in  for  home  or  foreign  politics,  and  con- 
jectures  what  the  Cabinet,  or  the  Emperor,  or  the  Pope,  or 
the  President  is  going  to  do,  or  what  is  going  to  be  done  to 
them,  he  is  almost  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it  —  especially  if  he 
happens  to  belong  to  the  denomination  which  is  now  some¬ 
what  affectedly  classified  as  “  Men  of  Mark,”  by  biographers 
who  do  not  inform  us  by  what  kind  of  mark  history  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  heroes.  An  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
digressing  from  the  trodden  path  of  platitudes  is  afforded  by 
one  of  the  recent  orations  at  Newcastle.  We  did  not  need  a 
Cabinet  Minister  to  tell  us,  what  all  who  possess  even  the 
most  elementary  acquaintance  with  passing  events  in  America 
have  known  for  more  than  half  a  year,  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thfe  Southern  States  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
nor  does  it  become  one  whit  more  an  accomplished  fact 
by  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  announcement. 
The  only  importance  of  such  a  statement  from  such  a 
quarter  is,  that  so  long  as  a  section  of  the  community 
most  nearly  affected  refuse  to  accept  the  event  and  its  con¬ 
sequences,  the  wish  of  the  British  statesman  who  proclaims 
it  without  a  qualifying  regret,  at  such  a  time,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  father  to  his  thought. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that,  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Northumbrian  orations  are  reported  for  the  information  of 
our  Transatlantic  cousins,  they  may  at  the  same  time,  and 
before  any  needless  irritation  is  aroused,  discover  that  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  series  —  that,  namely,  which  was 
delivered  amid  the  soft  messages  of  champagne  which  flitted 
about  the  cabin  of  the  good  ship  Harry  Clasper  —  was 
drowned  amid  the  salvos  of  the  Tyne-side  ordnance.  In  the 
absence  of  authentic  records,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to- 
assume  that  this  unreported  speech  contained  not  only  all 
necessary  corrections  of  the  little  indiscretion  at  Newcastle, 
but,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  most  ardent  aspirations 
for  the  restoration  of  the  American  Union.  And  this  theory 
of  interpretation,  as  applied  to  the  oratory  of  our  Finance 
Minister,  will  be  no  doubt  consolatory  to  their  wounded 
feelings. 
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All  men,  however,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  endowed  with 
"that  happy  facility  of  rhythmical  self-contradiction  which 
enables  Mr.  Gladstone,  without  any  apparent  disturbance  of 
the  harmony  of  his  utterances,  to  provide  a  merciful  means 
of  escape  to  hearers  of  all  varieties  of  opinion  from  all  his 
conclusions.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  striking  contrast 
than  that  presented  by  the  two  great  political  luminaries 
which  have  recently  enlightened  the  provincial  heavens  —  a 
contrast  not  the  less  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Premier  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  form  a 
portion  of  that  brilliant  constellation  called  the  Cabinet. 
We  will  venture  to  say  that  even  the  War- Secretary,  with 
all  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  “Astronomy  of  the 
“Ancients,”  would  be  unable  to  point,  in  all  the  history  of 
scientific  observation,  to  a  bright  particular  star  which  has 
ever  shone  with  more  appropriately  subdued  lustre  than  Lord 
Palmerston  amid  the  circle  of  Bishops  and  dignitaries  who 
surrounded  him  at  Winchester  last  Monday.  That  he  should 
have  kept  strictly  within  the  domain  of  common-place  on  the 
touchy  topic  of  education  may  be  ascribed,  as  we  choose,  to 
ignorance  or  to  indifference ;  but  when  his  “  Speculative  ” 
performances,  of  sixty  years  ago,  on  “  Russian  Power,”  and 
“  American  Independence,”  were  so  adroitly  dangled  before 
his  eyes  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  the  wary  Premier 
should  not  have  risen  to  the  bait  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing; 
else  than  that  intuitive  tact  which,  if  it  did  not  teach  him 
what  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  dinner  in  St.  John’s  rooms,  tauoht 
him,  at  all  events,  what  it  was  prudent  to  avoid.  For  Cabinet 
Ministers,  no  less  than  for  ordinary  mortals,  who  may  be  led 
by  duty  or  inclination  to  appear  in  their  official  or  senatorial 
capacity  on  provincial  boards,  the  safe  rule,  which  the  exception 
of  which  we  have  spoken  only  contributes  to  establish,  is  to 
refrain  from  all  politics  more  modern  than  those  of  the  “  Fusty 
“  Club,”  and  from  all  facts  less  universally  accepted  than 
those  revealed  by  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack. 


GENERAL  BUTLER. 

THE  world  has  almost  become  callous,  by  this  time,  to 
the  atrocities  of  General  Butler.  Indignation  yields 
more  quickly  to  familiarity  than  any  other  feeling ;  and,  until 
he  has  really  executed  his  threat  of  turning  New  Orleans  into 
a  second  Saint  Domingo,  nothing  that  he  can  do  will  elicit 
from  Europe  again  that  universal  outburst  of  execration  which 
greeted  his  first  proclamation.  The  truth  is,  that  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  proceedings  except  from  their  pre¬ 
sumed  inconsistency  with  the  feelings  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  the  institutions  under  which  he  had  grown 
up.  Considered  simply  as  a  specimen  of  the  human  brute, 
he  is  not  very  interesting  or  very  singular.  He  is  only  a 
little  worse  than  the  late  King  of  Naples,  and  he  is  rather 
better  than  the  King  of  Dahomey,  or  than  Nana  Sahib.  Fie 
does  not  govern  a  subject  population  more  barbarously  than 
many  savage  potentates  have  done.  Compared  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror,  his  government  is 
mild.  The  only  peculiarity  about  him  is,  that  acting 
in  the  name  of  a  people  who  are  nominally  civilized,  his 
maxims  of  government  and  principles  of  warfare  are  purely 
savage.  Civilized  rulers  often  exercise  terrible  severity,  and 
shed  blood  far  more  freely  than  it  has  been  shed  by  General 
Butler.  But  they  do  it  for  some  purpose  of  policy.  If  they 
do  not  care  to  conciliate,  they  are  at  least  satisfied  with 
frightening.  But  General  Butler  acts  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  his  own  revenge.  A  woman’s  smile  could  under 
no  circumstances  be  dangerous  to  his  rule  in  New  Orleans. 
If  he  had  been  a  civilized  man  of  any  sense,  it  would  not  have 
cost  him  a  moment’s  uneasiness.  If  he  had  possessed  any  of 
the  honourable  feeling  which  is  usually  associated  with  a 
soldier’s  profession,  he  would  not  have  made  war  on  women. 
If  he  had  even  been  endowed  with  the  ordinary  magnanimity 
of  a  Red  Indian,  his  revenge  would  have  been  satiated  before 
now.  It  required  not  only  the  nature  of  a  savage,  but  of  a 
very  mean  and  pitiful  kind  of  savage,  to  be  induced  by 
indignation  at  a  woman’s  smile  to  inflict  an  imprisonment  so 
degrading  in  its  character  as  that  which  seems  to  constitute 
his  favourite  punishment,  and  accompanied  by  privations  so 
cruel.  But  now  that  we  fully  understand  that  these  things 
are  done  by  a  ruler  whose  instincts  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  instincts  of  a  civilized  man,  no  details  of  brutality 
can  cause  us  any  surprise.  It  is  as  useless  to  be  indignant 
with  General  Butler  as  with  the  “  customs”  of  the  King  of 
Dahomey.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  so  unadulterated  a  barbarian 
should  have  got  hold  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  name. 

But  the  point  in  the  case  which  must  cause  unceasing  sur¬ 


prise  is,  that  the  war  against  women,  prosecuted  by  Butler 
and  Turchin,  should  have  the  full  approval  of  the  Governmenfc 
and  people  whose  commissions  they  bear.  Individual  instances 
of  extreme  depravity  are  too  common  to  attract  much  attention  ; 
but  when  a  whole  nation  makes  itself  the  accomplice  of  such 
crimes,  the  event  becomes  of  historical  importance.  The 
Northerners  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  proclamation  of 
General  Butler,  which  has  called  forth  the  execration  of  all 
Europe ;  and  they  know  all  the  atrocities  of  his  subsequent 
government.  They  know,  also,  how  Colonel  Turchin  planned 
and  perpetrated  against  the  leaders  of  Southern  society  the 
most  diabolical  revenge  that  was  ever  conceived  by  man.  It 
is  not  only  the  desperate  mobs  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
or  the  semi-savages  of  the  north-west,  or  the  adventurers 
who  rule  at  Washington  that  know  it.  The  polished  and 
refined  society  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  the  literary  Americans 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  European  ears,  know  it 
also.  Yet  no  voice  has  been  raised  to  demand  that  these  two 
miscreants  shall  cease  to  disgrace  the  service  of  a  nation  that 
professes  to  be  civilized.  The  Democrats,  it  is  true,  are 
silenced  by  martial  law.  A  word  or  a  look  of  disgust  at  any¬ 
thing  done  by  a  Federal  officer  would  be  a  passport  to  La 
Fayette.  But  the  Republicans  are  still  free.  They  have  been 
able  to  demand,  and  to  procure,  the  overthrow  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  which  the  President  has  sworn,  and  the  issue  of  a 
proclamation  which  is  intended  to  carry  all  the  horrors  of  a 
servile  revolt  to  every  plantation  that  is  within  range  of  a  gun¬ 
boat’s  shells.  Such  a  triumph  shows  that,  if  they  had  cared  to 
wipe  off  from  their  country’s  fame  the  foulest  stain  that  has 
ever  fallen  on  any  Christian  nation  since  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  the  demand  could  have  been  made  with 
safety,  and  probably  with  success.  But  they  have  not  cared. 
Such  things  revolt  them  not.  Nothing  is  distasteful  to  them 
which  leads  them  to  their  revenge.  All  the  restraints  which 
honour  and  religion  have  laid  upon  the  native  passions  of  man¬ 
kind  weigh  very  lightly  upon  them.  In  the  agony  of  this 
fearful  struggle,  the  natural  savagery  of  that  colluvies  gentium 
which  constitutes  the  population  of  the  Northern  States  is 
peeping  out  from  beneath  the  mask  of  an  assumed  civilization. 
The  most  polished  orators  and  writers  are  not  ashamed  to  take 
service  with  a  Government  which  appeals  to  the  lusts  of  its 
soldiers  in  order  to  supplement  their  courage,  and  consoles 
itself  for  many  defeats  by  brilliant  victories  over  women.  It 
must  be  a  sweet  consolation  to  the  American  Government  to 
reflect  that  the  Southern  leaders  whom  it  cannot  master  in  the 
field  can  yet  be  reached  and  punished  through  the  sufferings 
of  their  wives  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  dishonour  of  their 
daughters  at  Athens. 

These  terrible  episodes  in  the  war  throw  a  curious  light 
upon  the  American  character.  There  are  few  European  lands 
where  such  things  could  be  done,  and  still  fewer  where  they 
would  be  endured.  The  character  of  the  Southern  people, 
who  are  the  truest  representatives  of  the  old  colonial  stock,  is 
a  curious  mixture  of  gallantry  and  submission.  In  the  field, 
by  the  testimony  of  their  enemies,  “they  fight  like  demons;” 
but  outside  the  military  ranks,  there  seem  to  be  no  bounds  to 
their  submission.  Such  a  Government  as  that  of  General 
Butler  might  be  set  up  and  maintained  by  an  overpowering 
force  in  any  country  in  Europe;  but  in  most  countries 
it  would  not  be  maintained  without  resistance.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  rebellion  can  be  crushed  is  generally  no  sort  of  guarantee 
that  it  will  not  be  attempted.  Many  countries  cherish  the 
record  of  some  almost  hopeless  revolt,  caused  by  the  lawless 
and  unworthy  treatment  of  women.  But  the  Americans 
carry  their  calculating  habits  with  them  even  in  the  most 
desperate  emergencies.  They  have  no  faith  in  any  revolt 
which  is  not  supported  by  drilled  troops.  Their  superior 
education  appears  to  have  incapacitated  them  for  desperate 
ventures.  In  all  their  campaigns,  there  has  been  a  great 
display  of  courage,  but  an  almost  complete  absence  of  dash. 
Even  under  the  most  fearful  provocations  they  never  attain  to 
the  nullam  spectare  salutem  point.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  were 
the  work  of  a  rude,  impulsive  people,  too  fiery  to  think  of 
consequences  when  once  they  had  experienced  the  last  out¬ 
rage  which  the  conquered  can  endure  from  the  conqueror. 
But  there  is  no  danger  that  any  sirhilar  catastrophe  will  be 
the  result  of  the  fascination  exercised  by  a  New  Orleans’  bride 
upon  a  Yankee  soldier.  It  is  possible  that  the  aptitude  for 
conspiracy  must  be  learned  in  the  school  of  oppression.  In 
the  meantime,  till  Van  Dorn  shall  have  given  to  General 
Butler  the  short  shrift  he  has  so  richly  earned,  his  govern¬ 
ment  will  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Federalists  will  have  to  surmount  in  the  occupation 
of  Southern  cities.  General  Butler  is  not  able  to  govern 
without  an  absolute  suspension  of  all  the  ordinary  tran, suctions 
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of  life.  Allegiance  to  the  Government  at  Washington  can 
only  be  upheld  by  the  presence  of  some  fifteen  thousand 
soldiers,  and  the  prohibition  of  every  act  of  trade,  of  whatever 
kind,  by  any  persons  who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Of  course,  if  it  were  possible  that  such  a  policy 
should  be  persisted  in,  New  Orleans  will  become  a  desert. 
A  policy  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  half  so  complete,  pursued 
in  the  narrow  territory  ofVenetia,  is  fast  bearing  the  Austrian 
Empire  to  the  ground.  If  it  were  conceivable  that  victory 
should  crown  the  present  efforts  of  the  North,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  foresee  the  financial  doom  of  a  State  which  should 
have  to  pursue  the  policy  of  Austria  in  Venetia,  in  a  far 
heightened  form,  over  a  territory  of  a  hundred  times  its  size. 


THE  LAND  TRANSFER  OFFICE. 

ON  Wednesday  last  an  experiment  was  commenced,  which 
may  either  prove  a  ludicrous  coup  manque  or  be  the 
means  of  wiping  away  the  reproach  which  has  long  attached 
to  our  Conveyancing  system,  of  being  the  most  costly,  dilatory, 
and  inefficient  mode  of  dealing  with  land  which  is  to  be  found 
in  any  civilized  country.  The  Office  of  Land  Registry  is 
now  open  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  gradually 
absorb  all  the  conveyancing  business  of  the  country,  or 
resolve  itself  into  a  mild  establishment  of  easy  sinecures. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  say  beforehand, 
with  much  confidence,  which  of  these  results  is  the  more 
probable.  The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  though  there  are  good  grounds 
to  expect  that  they  will  be  met  with  vigour  and  address. 
Those  who  were  most  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the 
Chancellor’s  project  have  never  been  able  to  disguise 
from  themselves  that  the  measure  which  has  become  law 
is  tentative  and  sketchy  to  the  verge  of  crudeness.  In¬ 
genious  doubters  can  find  a  host  of  questions  suggested 
by  almost  every  clause  in  the  Act,  to  which  neither  the 
framer  of  the  Bill  nor  the  chief  of  the  new  office  would 
be  able  to  give  off-hand  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
whole  machinery  by  which  the  Act  is  to  be  worked 
remains  to  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  an  experience  which 
is  not  yet  acquired.  The  scheme  of  the  Bill  was  prudently, 
and  indeed  of  necessity,  kept  clear  of  all  administrative  de¬ 
tails.  A  few  general  principles  are  established  by  law,  and  it 
is  left  to  the  Chief  Registrar  to  mould  them  into  a  working 
system.  Upon  his  tact  and  energy  the  complete  triumph  or 
the  total  failure  of  the  novel  experiment  will  depend ;  and  it 
is  a  good  augury  that  the  Chancellor  has  been  able  to  find  a 
coadjutor  in  his  favourite  project  so  thoroughly  up  to  the 
mark  as  Mr.  Spencer  Follett.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  hoped  that  the  office  of  Chief  Registrar  would  have 
had  sufficient  attractions  to  tempt  a  Queen’s  Counsel  of 
Mr.  Follett’s  ability  and  position  ;  and  if  the  scheme  should 
ultimately  fall  to  the  ground,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
having  a  fair  chance,  so  far  as  the  principal  appointment  is 
concerned. 

The  General  Orders  which  have  been  issued  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  new  office  curiously  illustrate 
the  tentative  character  of  the  whole  project.  Substantially, 
the  Act  did  little  more  than  enact  that  a  registry 
office  should  be  established,  with  power  to  grant  inde¬ 
feasible  titles ;  and  that  all  the  responsibility  of  construct¬ 
ing  the  machinery  of  the  office  and  the  code  of  procedure 
should  rest  with  the  Registrar,  acting,  of  course,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  thing  was  to  be 
done,  and  it  was  to  be  done  in  such  manner  as  the  Registrar 
should  by  General  Orders  direct.  The  first  set  of  orders  have 
appeared,  and  they  still  leave  almost  every  detail  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  each  case  by  the  future  decision  of  the  Registrar. 
Nothing  but  experience  can  reduce  the  project  into  form  and 
consistency,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  wisest  course  to  leave  the 
system  to  grow  up  by  degrees,  in  place  of  attempting  to 
establish  upon  theory  an  unbending  code  of  rules,  which  it 
might  afterwards  have  been  found  impossible  to  work.  Still, 
though  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  caution  which  has 
been  shown  in  the  first  step,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  experimental  stage  can 
be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Neither  the  Act  nor  the 
Orders  give  the  least  clue  to  the  process  by  which  the  most 
serious  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  ;  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  idle  and  premature  to  discuss  matters  of  detail  which  will 
idtimately  find  their  own  solution. 

The  one  thing  which  it  is  interesting  to  consider  now  is  the 
degree  of  attraction  which  the  new  Office  will  present  to  the 
owners  of  land.  If  business  flows  in,  it  will,  under  good 


management,  soon  work  itself  into  an  orderly  and  effectual 
system.  It  may  be  that  considerable  assistance  will  be  re¬ 
quired  from  future  legislation ;  but  if  the  success  of  the 
experiment  is  really  desired  by  those  who  will  be  most 
affected  by  it,  sooner  or  later  that  success  will  be  assured. 
The  issue  depends  now  much  more  on  the  landowners  of  the 
country  than  even  on  the  official  staff  of  the  Registry  office ; 
and  it  is  for  them  to  consider  what  they  may  gain  —  and 
what,  if  anything,  they  may  risk  —  by  cordially  adopting  the 
facilities  of  transfer  which  the  law  has  put  within  their  reach. 
The  latter  part  of  this  question  may  be  easily  answered. 
The  proprietor  who  registers  his  title  risks  nothing.  There 
are,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  some  risks  involved  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Act;  but  they  are  not  for  the  applicant  who 
asks  for  an  indefeasible  title,  but  for  strangers  to  him, 
who  may  have  some  remote  interest  in  the  land  which 
all  the  vigilance  of  the  Registrar,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  notices  and  advertisements,  may  fail  to  discover.  It  is 
possible  that  in  England  under  the  new  Act,  as  in  Ireland 
under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  some  of  the  persons 
interested  in  an  estate  may  find  their  property  gone  without  a 
chance  of  compensation,  when  once  the  purchase-money  has 
been  paid  away.  As  a  matter  of  legal  symmetry  and  accurate 
justice,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  provide  for  such  cases 
by  making  the  Consolidated  Fund  applicable  to  insure  innocent 
persons  who  may  suffer  by  official  blunders  from  consequences 
which  they  ought  not  to  bear.  A  clause  of  this  kind  was 
promised  before  the  Bill  went  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Act,  and  the  measure  is  open 
to  the  reproach  of  exposing  the  rights  of  undiscovered  claim¬ 
ants  to  an  imaginary  risk.  The  experience  acquired  in 
Ireland  proves  that  the  danger  of  this  kind  of  miscarriage  is 
altogether  insignificant,  and  the  blot  is,  therefore,  one  of  no 
practical  importance.  Certainly,  it  is  one  which  will  not 
hazard  the  success  of  the  project,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  the  risk  is  not  for  those  on  whose  •willingness 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  the  result  will  entirely 
depend.  The  chief  deterring  influence  will,  no  doubt, 
be  the  expense  of  the  investigation  required  before  the 
imprimatur  of  the  office  is  put  upon  a  title.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  this  will  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  early  ap¬ 
plications  to  estates  which  are  about  to  be  brought  into  the 
market,  or  on  which  it  is  desired  to  raise  money  by  way  of 
mortgage,  but  this  class  of  estates  will  soon  embrace  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  country.  When  the 
owner  of  land  is  under  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  expense 
of  an  investigation  of  title  for  the  purpose  of  a  mortgage,  it 
Avill  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  him  to  make  one  costly  inves¬ 
tigation  serve,  not  only  for  his  present,  but  for  all  future 
needs  ;  and  there  are  few  proprietors  who  will  not  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  a  title  on  which,  at  any  time,  money 
can  be  raised,  without  the  wearisome  delay  and  oppressive 
cost  which  are  the  common  preludes  to  a  mortgage  trans¬ 
action.  Almost  as  great  an  inducement  exists  for  persons 
who  are  about  to  dispose  of  large  estates  in  lots.  It  is  true 
that  the  multiplied  expense  of  a  number  of  distinct  inves¬ 
tigations  of  title,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it,  falls,  nominally 
at  least,  upon  the  purchaser ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the 
price  obtained  for  land  is  reduced  nearly  by  the  full  average 
amount  of  such  expenses,  and  that  no  money  could  be  better 
laid  out  by  an  intending  vendor  than  that  which  would  enable 
him  to  offer  his  land  for  sale  with  an  indefeasible  title. 
In  cases  where  titles  are  doubtful,  some  hesitation  will  be 
felt  in  attempting  to  perfect  them  up  to  the  official  standard, 
especially  when  the  possible  damage  of  having  a  title  rejected 
is  taken  into  account ;  but  there  seems  nothing  to  deter  the 
large  class  of  landowners  who  have  marketable  titles,  and  who 
contemplate  dealings,  either  by  way  of  auction  or  mortgage, 
with  their  estates.  These, '  if  any,  will  be  the  first  flock  of 
applicants,  and  they  should  be  numerous  enough  to  give  Mr. 
Follett  ample  occupation,  and  to  float  the  new  system  without 
delay. 

Besides  the  benefit  of  having  a  title  which  cannot  be 
questioned,  there  are  some  incidental  advantages  which  regis¬ 
tration  will  afford,  and  which  few  landowners  will  be  inclined 
to  despise.  Whatever  may  be  thought  in  professional  circles, 
the  purchaser  of  land  will  not  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
form  of  conveyance  of  a  fee  simple  provided  by  the  Act 
contains  exactly  fifteen  words,  besides  the  names  of  the  parties 
and  the  description  of  the  estate,  and  that  a  few  lines  are 
intended  to  operate  as  a  complete  mortgage  security,  with 
power  of  sale.  Probably  these  forms  will  be  a  little  ex¬ 
panded  in  practice,  unless  future  legislation  shall  give 
them  a  more  definite  meaning  than  the  quaint  enact¬ 
ment,  that  they  are  to  be  as  complete  and  effectual  as 
any  other  form  of  conveyance ;  but,  without  dwelling  on  any 
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of  the  rather  loose  provisions  with  which  the  Act  abounds, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  system  will  largely  curtail  the 
length  of  conveyances.  The  existence  of  the  Registry  will 
dispense  Avith  the  necessity  for  recitals,  and  the  official  title 
will  make  the  common  covenants  still  more  superfluous  than 
they  are  at  present. 

it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  first 
reception  of  the  new  Act.  If  it  is  extensively  used  by  any 
one  class  of  landholders,  it  will  be  almost  certain  to  go  on 
till  it  gradually  absorbs  almost  all  the  property  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  once  the  system  is  in  full  work,  those  Avho  have 
held  back  at  first  will  be  almost  compelled,  if  ever  they  Avish 
to  deal  Avith  their  property,  to  come  in  Avith  the  rest.  The 
position  of  a  non-registered  proprietor  Avill  be  nominally,  but 
not  really,  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  Act  passed.  Pur¬ 
chasers  and  lenders  Avill  have  learned  to  look  for  a  title  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  it  Avill  no  longer  be  easy, 
as  it  is  now,  to  sell  land  by  auction  under  con¬ 
ditions  Avhich  practically  relieve  the  vendor  from  shotving 
any  title  at  all.  A  still  greater  inconvenience  will  drive 
numbers  of  oAvners  into  the  Registry  Office.  At  present  a 
man  may  raise  money  at  his  banker’s  in  five  minutes  by 
simply  depositing  the  title-deeds  of  his  estates.  In  future  he 
may  still  do  the  same,  provided  his  title  is  not  on  the  registry, 
but  not  otherAvise ;  the  effect  of  which  condition  will  be  to 
render  it  necessary,  before  effecting  an  equitable  mortgage,  to 
prove  that  the  land  remains  unregistered.  The  Act,  as  it 
stands,  throAvs  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  negative 
search ;  and  those  who  Avish  to  retain  the  poAver  of  borroAving 
on  a  simple  deposit  of  their  documents  of  title  Avill  be  almost 
compelled  to  register,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land 
certificate,  Avhich  is,  in  the  case  of  registered  land,  to  take  the 
place  of  title-deeds  for  the  purpose  of  an  equitable  mortgage. 

In  any  change  in  the  administration  of  the  laAV,  it  is  ahvays 
a  great  point  to  secure  the  support  of  professional  laAvyers. 
Most  landoAvners  Avill  be  guided,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
nicety,  by  the  advice  of  their  solicitors,  and  it  is  not  yet 
certain  Avhat  the  tone  of  that  advice  is  likely  to  be.  In  some 
respects  the  pecuniary  interests  of  legal  practitioners  are 
seriously  threatened  by  the  Act ;  but  the  business  of  passing 
titles  through  the  Court,  and  the  constant  occupation  of  keep¬ 
ing  old  titles  ah\rays  posted  up,  as  they  say  in  the  City,  to  the 
actual  date,  will  go  far  to  remunerate  the  laAvyers  for  the  loss  of 
occasional  large  profits  in  conveyancing  transactions.  Apart 
from  considerations  of  self-interest,  Avhich  Avill  not  perhaps 
consciously  Aveigh  Avith  the  better  part  of  the  profession,  there 
are  old  habits  and  prejudices  to  be  got  over,  and  neAV  intricacies 
and  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with.  LaAvyers  Avould  be  a  class 
far  above  the  average  of  mankind  if  such  considerations  did 
not  cool  their  zeal  for  a  reform  of  this  sweeping  kind ;  but 
many  among  them  are  as  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  the  measure 
as  •  the  Chancellor  himself,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
hesitation  Avith  which  the  majority  Avill  naturally  regard  the 
experiment  Avill  not  be  developed  into  obstinate  obstruction. 


MODERN  PAGANISM. 

C1LASSICAL  studies  have  now  been  in  fashion  in  England  for 
J  three  centuries,  and  have  been  pursued  Avith  nearly  equal 
zeal  on  the  Continent.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  they  should  have  greatly  affected  all  our  modes  of  thinking. 
The  great  Avriters  of  antiquity  are  the  models  on  which  our  style 
is  supposed  to  be  formed,  and  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
have  become  the  textbooks  for  political  discussion.  But  these 
direct  influences  are  by  no  means  the  only,  or  the  greatest,  which 
we  derive  from  the  classical  world.  Christianity  has  by  no  means 
superseded  Paganism  in  modern  society,  and  the  familiarity  of 
Western  Europe  with  classical  literature  has  given  Paganism  a 
new  life.  Paganism  is,  indeed,  dead  in  the  sense  of  a  religious 
life  or  creed.  There  is  either  Christianity  in  the  world, 
or  there  is  nothing.  Nor  are  Ave  speaking  of  Paganism  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
heathenism,  and  meaning  the  absence  of  all  Christian  in¬ 
struction  and  principle.  Modern  Paganism  is  quite  compatible 
with  Christianity.  It  is  of  a  different,  but  not  necessarily 
a  hostile,  spirit.  It  represents  certain  things  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  life  of  man  Avhich  are  desired  and  desirable,  but  are  not 
derived  from,  or  immediately  connected  Avith,  Christianity. 
Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  these  things  will  lose  their 
connexion  Avith  the  old  classical  world,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  so  long  as  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  studied,  it  is  scarcely  likely  they  will :  for  Greece  and  Rome 
supply  us  with  Avhat  is  wanted,  and  the  more  the  form,  through 
classical  study,  is  familiar,  the  better  it  accomplishes  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  vehicle  through  Avhich  the  thoughts  that  now 
assume  the  shape  of  Paganism  can  be  expressed.  The  whole  of 
this  Modern  Paganism  rests  on  the  need  felt  by  an  established, 
a  wealthy,  an  intellectual,  and  a  studious  society  to  have 
something  more  earthly,  and  more  allied  to  this  life,  and 


the  pleasures  and  thoughts  and  beauties  of  this  present 
world,  than  Christianity  is.  Experience  teaches  that  man 
Avants  something  besides  spiritual  bread.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  art, 
and  wealth,  and  the  powers  of  the  imagination  and  reason.  The 
attempt  to  do  so,  and  to  have  none  hut  a  spiritual  world  here,  has 
been  tried  a  hundred  times,  in  very  different  ages,  and  by  very 
different  sets  of  people,  and  it  has  always  failed.  This  world 
claims  to  have  its  share  in  us.  We  find  that  we  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  material  advancement.  Decrease  of  riches  means,  in  the 
modern  world,  as  Spain  and  Southern  Italy  have  shoAvn,  decrease 
in  moral  and  religious  activity.  We  find  also  a  void  in  the  intel¬ 
lect  which  Christianity  was  obviously  never  meant  to  supply ;  and 
we  fill  it  up  by  the  aid  of  Paganism. 

In  the  first  place,  art  is  to  a  great  extent  Pagan.  We  have,  as 
it  is  termed,  Christianized  it  to  some  extent  —  that  is,  we  have 
associated  the  Gothic  style  with  some  of  the  finest  buildings 
dedicated  to  Christian  worship ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  has  shown 
that  it  is  possible,  in  moments  of  excitement,  to  Avrite  about 
art  in  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  prophets.  But  the 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  love  of  things  beautiful  and  of  the 
forms  of  statuary,  are  especially  of  this  Avorld,  and  Paganism  has 
seized  them  for  its  own.  The  antique  in  art  remains  as  in¬ 
structive  and  as  satisfying  to  one  generation  as  to  another. 
We  cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  a  Venus  for  our 
best  model  of  the  female  form,  and  to  an  Apollo  for  our  best  model 
of  the  male.  The  study  of  art  makes  us  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  give  to  the  shapes 
of  the  creations  of  Greek  fancy  the  name  of  Christian  saints,  and  to 
think  they  are  then  more  Christian,  just  as  it  is  customary,  in  some 
families  when  Sunday  is  found  dull,  to  play  at  games  which  are 
made  religious  by  the  combatants  having  to  introduce  names  from 
the  Old  Testament.  But  a  Greek  deity  is  a  Greek  deity  by  what¬ 
ever  name  it  is  called.  It  is  not  by  chance,  or  under  the  influence 
of  an  unmeaning  fashion,  that  sculptors  go  on  reproducing  more 
Venuses  and  Apollos.  They  want  to  mould  the  nude  figure  of 
man,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  looked  on  with  respect 
and  Avith  that  poetical  feeling  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  appreciation  of  art,  they  wish  to  invest  their  creation 
Avith  a  power  to  awake  some  associations  beyond  the  sphere 
of  common  life.  The  Greek  mythology  furnishes  them 
with  what  they  want.  It  makes  the  naked  human  form  rich  in 
the  associations  of  a  poetry  presented  to  all  classical  students 
through  the  medium  of  a  literature  finished,  graceful,  and  subtle. 
The  modern  world  can  scarcely  supply  an  equivalent.  The  naked 
form  of  a  Christian  saint  would  he  a  gross  irreverence ;  and  that 
of  a  man  or  Avoman  of  modern  times  would  be  a  gross  indecency. 
Yet  to  abandon  the  representation  of  the  nude  would  he  to  throAV 
away  the  power  of  excelling  where  sculpture  is  most  excellent.  We 
should  he  very  sorry  if  there  were  no  more  modern  Venuses,  sand 
if  sculpture  became  Christianized  into  a  facsimile  of  a  child's 
nightgOAvn. 

Then,  again,  Paganism  is  still  wanted  to  people  the  wilder  face 
of  nature.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  wish  to  see  in  forests,  and 
by  rivers,  and  on  rocks,  some  inhabitants  of  a  Avorld  that  is  not 
ours.  In  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  modern 
literature,  the  mythology  of  the  North  supplied  the  want,  some¬ 
times  with  little  change  in  the  legends  and  traditions  of 
the  Northern  conquerors  of  Rome,  sometimes  under  a  slightly 
Christian  dress.  Nature  Avas  peopled,  to  the  eye  of  poetry,  by 
fairies,  and  witches,  and  demons,  and  such  terrestrial  angels  as  are 
represented  in  Comus.  Classical  literature  brought  back  nymphs, 
and  satyrs,  and  gods,  and  goddesses.  Painting  and  sculpture  greatly 
assisted  this  change.  Great  painters  spent  their  powers  on  fanciful 
representations  of  Bacchus,  and  Pan,  and  Aurora,  and  freely 
mixed  them  up  with  the  figures  of  modem  life.  We  are  in  these 
days  perfectly  conscious  that  all  this  peopling  of  nature  is  wholly 
fictitious.  We  know  there  is  no  Apollo  in  the  sun,  no  fairies  in 
the  moonlight  —  that  nymphs  do  not  haunt  groves,  that  demons 
do  not  lurk  in  thickets.  We  are  as  well  aware  that  both  the 
language  of  Northern  Mythology  and  that  of  Classical  Mythology 
are,  in  our  mouths,  a  mere  way  of  talking,  as  we  are  that 
there  are  ten  syllables  in  an  ordinary  line  of  Pope’s  verses. 
But  poetry  cannot  do  without  this  way  of  talking.  The 
impulse  to  feign  mysterious,  and  awful,  and  beautiful,  or  malignant 
inhabitants  of  the  face  of  nature  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and 
poetry  cannot  leave  nature  so  bare  as  she  would  appeal'  without 
her  traditional  tenants.  It  is  often  only  in  a  very  guarded  way  that 
this  old  peopling  of  nature  is  noAv  introduced,  by  allusion — or  even, 
as  in  Wordsworth’s  “Excursion,”  by  direct  description  of  it  as  of 
something  non-existent.  But  the  poet  cannot  go  on  entirely 
without  it,  and  without  reference  to  it;  and  very  considerable 
modern  poets  have  gone  hack  to  the  Classical  Mythology  openly, 
and  have  used  it  as  the  aptest  vehicle  for  expressing  that  union 
of  modern  feeling  with  the  control  of  ancient  thought  which  they 
felt  to  he  pressing  on  them.  Shelley  and  Keats  are  perhaps  the 
most  familial’  names  among  poets  who  have  done  this,  hut  there 
are  many  others  less  known,  either  as  being  men  of  lesser  genius, 
or  belonging  to  foreign  and  not  to  English  literature. 

All  intellectual  culture,  too — all  conscious  shaping  of  the  mind,  and 
guidance  of  life  through  the  intellect — has  in  it  something  Pagan. 
It  is  earthly,  and  not  spiritual.  Goethe,  the  apostle  to  the  modem 
world  of  intellectual  culture,  Avas  consciously,  and  even  obtrusively, 
Pagan.  Great  as  has  been  his  influence,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  extended  and  permanent  had  it  not  been  evident  that  this 
intellectual  culture  was  treated  by  him,  not  as  something  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  Christianity,  hut  as  something  that  might  he  substituted 
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for  it.  The  experience  of  man  has  settled  some  things  with  tolera¬ 
ble  certainty,  and  one  of  them  is  that  the  mass  of  mankind  —  the 
mass  even  of  the  better,  and  cleverer,  and  more  thoughtful  portion 
of  mankind — cannot  he  improved  into  a  reliable  goodness  by  philo¬ 
sophy  and  taste.  But  directly  intellectual  culture  is  treated  as  it 
ought  to  he,  as  supplementary  to  Christianity,  it  attains  an  indis¬ 
putable  value.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  modern  world  should  not  be  in  a  large  degree  Pagan. 
It  is  precisely  because  they  present  us  with  a  philosophy, 
and  a  way  of  life,  and  a  state  of  feeling  that  are  not 
Christian,  that  the  writings  and  biographies  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  so  useful  to  us.  We  gauge  through  their  means 
what  Christianity  has  brought  into  the  world,  and  what  it  has 
not.  Mind — as  we  may,  if  we  please,  express  the  process — is  thus 
distinguished  from  spirit ;  and  we  look  to  classical  literature  as  the 
best  exponent  of  the  reason  and  moral  feeling  of  man  when  left  to 
himself.  For  example,  the  whole  notion  of  virtue  is  entirely 
and  distinctly  Pagan,  but  we  can  only  see  how  this  is  so  by  an 
acquaintance  with  classical  literature.  And  yet  no  one  would 
think  that  this  notion  of  virtue  is  one  with  which  modem  society 
could  dispense.  Many  similar  moral  conceptions,  the  fruits  of 
intellectual  effort  in  the  ancient  world,  might  be  collected,  which 
have  now  become  a  part  of  our  daily  and  habitual  thought,  and 
as  to  which  we  are  not  sensible  that  they  stand  in  any  way  apart 
from  Christianity,  but  the  Pagan  character  of  which  is  constantly 
refreshed  by  our  study  of  the  classical  authors. 

Pagan  literature  also  serves  many  humbler  and  less  universal 
purposes.  It  is  used  in  many  curious  ways ;  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  to  convey  common  reflections  in  a  rather  romantic  and 
poetical  form.  Platitudes  are  buried  in  a  heap  of  mythological 
rhapsodies ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  facile  and  fanciful  writer  this 
way  of  stirring  up  the  confused  imaginations  of  readers  is  often 
successful,  particularly  when  the  reader  is  new  to  it.  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton  is  especially  fond  of  making  this  use  of  Paganism. 
In  all  his  earlier  novels,  there  were  many  chapters  in  which  the 
narrative  was  stopped  for  a  page  or  two  in  order  that,  under  the 
disguise  of  an  outpouring  about  Eros  and  Anteros,  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  whether  the  young  man  of  the  story  was  to  marry  the 
young  woman  might  be  suggested.  The  device  has  been  adopted 
by  more  recent  writers,  and  especially  by  the  author  of  Gay 
Livingston,  who  is  more  desperately  mythological,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  novelist  of  the  day.  It  is  his  ambition  to  be  thought  at 
once  very  poetical  and  very  “  turfy.”  The  latter  obj ect  he  effects  by 
calculating  the  odds  against  or  for  every  event  of  his  story,  and 
speaking  of  the  women  as  if  they  had  four  legs.  The  former 
object  he  effects  by  the  most  curious  and  free  allusions  to  Greek 
mythology.  If,  for  example,  he  were  describing  one  of  his  lady 
mares  going  wrong  with  an  officer,  he  would  think  it  appropriate  to 
stop  the  story  and  exclaim — “  O  Aphrodite,  daughter  of  the  beading 
foam,  wilt  thou  ever  forsake  thy  tottering  Hephaestus  for  the  lush 
Ares  ?  ”  This  style,  we  believe,  is  generally  admired  in  sporting 
circles,  and  shows  how  much  more  useful  Paganism  is  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed. 


OXFORD  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

TillE  University  of  Oxford,  like  the  United  States  of  America, 
changes  its  chief  magistrate  once  in  four  years.  An  “  in¬ 
augural  ”  and  a  “  farewell  address  ”  are  expected  in  both  cases 
alike.  Accordingly,  the  University  has  been  lately  listening  to  the 
farewell  address  of  Dr.  Jeune,  and  to  the  inaugural  speech  of  Dr. 
Liglitfoot.  The  outer  world  is  admitted  only  to  a  short  summary 
of  orations  which  are  still  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Of  course 
the  matter  of  those  summaries  is  mainly  complimentary.  The  out¬ 
going  dignitary  could  not  resign  hi3  powers  into  better  hands  than 
those  of  his  successor,  and  the  in-coming  dignitary  could  not  have  a 
better  example  to  follow  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Generally, 
“  the  tone  of  Dr.  Jeune’s  address  was  cheerful.”  A  few  public 
calamities  had  indeed  to  be  deplored,  but  of  local  sorrows  there 
were  none.  Three  new  Professors  “received  words  of  compli¬ 
ment death  had  spared  all  the  officers  of  the  University ;  “the 
state  of  its  exchequer”  —  that  mysterious  “  University  Chest,”  of 
which  so  much  is  spoken  and  so  little  seen — was  one  on  which  the 
University  is  to  be  “felicitated.”  Then  Mr.  Chandler  has  written 
a  book  on  Greek  accents,  of  which  Dr.  Jeune  speaks  in  a  manner 
which  is  somewhat  oracular,  but  which  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
laudatory.  Mr.  Chandler  has  “treated  the  subject  with  German 
exhaustiveness,  and  has,  in  the  author’s  view,  completely  disposed 
of  it.”  We  are  not  sure  that  we  know  what  is  meant  by  “  German 
exhaustiveness,”  and  we  should  specially  like  to  know  what  the 
Latin  for  “  exhaustiveness  ”  is.  We  are  not  clear  whether  it  is  in 
Dr.  Jeune’s  view,  or  in  Mr.  Chandler’s  own  view,  that  Mr.  Chandler 
has  completely  disposed  of  the  subject  of  Greek  accents.  But  we 
suppose  that,  in  the  view  of  one  or  other  of  them,  Greek  accents 
are  so  completely  disposed  of  that  they  will  never  be  heard 
of  again.  If  this  view  should  prove  to  be  correct,  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  will  certainly  be  saved  to  English  schoolmasters 
and  English  printers.  But  we  fear  that  Mr.  Chandler  and  Dr. 
Jeune  will  find  it  hard  work  to  persuade  native  Greeks  to  talk 
about  Hermione  and  Miltiades,  or  to  forget  the  difference  between 
Basil  the  liov^yapvcrtvos  and  Nikephoros  the  McnAyapou  rorog.  On 
two  points,  indeed,  the  outgoing  Vice-Chancellor  seemed,  in  the 
first  version  of  his  speech,  to  have  diversified  the  universal  rose- 
colour  with  a  darker  tint.  But  we  learned  next  morning  that 
these  were  only  “  inaccuracies  which  had  crept  in.”  As  the 
speech  appeared  at  first,  Dr.  Jeune  seemed  to  have  broken  through  ! 


the  bonds  of  etiquette,  and  to  have  expressed  the  wonder  \vhich 
we  suppose  he  feels,  in  common  with  other  people,  at  the  late 
strange  election  of  a  Chichele  Professor.  “  With  respect  to 
another  professorship  recently  filled  up,  a  doubt  was  expressed 
whether  it  was  expedient  or  creditable  to  the  University  that  the 
power  of  appointment  should  rest  in  an  extraneous  body.”  The 
allusion  seemed  unmistakable,  and  as  just  as  unmistakable.  But 
next  morning  we  are  told  that  the  allusion  was  “  not  to  any 
recently  filled  professorship,”  but  to  some  prospective  legislation 
about  certain  other  professorships.  Again,  in  the  first  version, 
Dr.  Jeune  was  made  to  “  mention  with  disapproval”  —  and,  we 
thought,  with  very  j  ust  disapproval — “  the  unruly  conduct  of  the 
undergraduate  body  at  the  Commemoration.”  But  it  seems  that 
even  this  exception  to  the  generally  cheerful  tone  of  the  speech 
was  all  a  mistake.  .  “  The  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  at  the  last  Commemoration  was  less  severe  than  stated  ” 
[sfc]  in  the  old  version.  The  “  exact  expression  used  ”  was,  that 
“  there  had  not  been  on  the  occasion  too  much  cause  to  complain 
of  them.”  This  is  the  darkest  passage  of  all — it  is  as  hard  of 
solution  as  the  Roman  question.  Again  we  heartily  wish  that  we 
had  Dr.  Jeune’s  Latin.  Did  he,  by  any  chance,  use  the  word 
“  nimis  ”  in  its  mediaeval  sense  of  “  very  much,”  and 
did  his  translator  understand  it  in  its  classical  sense  of 
“  too  much  ?  ”  To  say  that  “  there  had  not  been  very  much  cause  to 
complain,”  makes  perfectly  good  sense ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
can  be  meant  by  “  not  too  much  cause  to  complain.”  A  Vice- 
Chancellor  can  hardly  mean  that  he  rather  likes  a  little  unruly 
conduct,  only  there  must  not  be  too  much  of  it.  Practically,  such 
a  doctrine  would  not  be  wholly  unsound,  but  it  would  hardly 
befit  the  dignity  of  official  lips.  A  friend  of  ours  once  complained 
to  the  General  Post-Office  that  the  lock  of  his  private  bag  had 
been  broken  or  hampered  in  the  course  of  its  journeys.  He  got 
for  answer,  in  the  “grand  style”  of  officials,  that  “it  did  not 
appear  that  any  unjustifiable  amount  of  violence  had  been 
employed  with  respect  to  it.”  The  natural  inference  was,  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  violence  which  the  General  Post- 
Office  thinks  may  be  justifiably  “employed  with  respect  to”  the 
locks  of  private  letter-bags.  So  the  natural  explanation  of  Dr. 
J eune’s  printed  words  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  “  cause 
to  complain,”  which  is,  in  short,  no  cause  to  complain  at  all.  We 
will  venture  on  a  gloss.  If  we  had  Dr.  Jeune’s  original  Latin,  we 
have  no  doubt  we  should  find  that  he  meant  something  like  this : — 
“  There  is  no  harm  in  the  young  men  letting  off  their  spirits  in 
moderation  before  the  procession  enters  th-s  Theatre,  but  they 
ought  not  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  day.”  He  meant 
probably  to  reprehend  alike  the  disgraceful  licence  taken  by  some 
undergraduates,  and  the  priggishness  of  some  former  Vice- 
Chancellors,  who  stuck  up  notices  enjoining  perfect  silence  even 
before  the  entrance  of  the  procession.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
interpretation  of  what,  as  it  lies  before  us,  is  rather  enigmatical, 
we  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Jeune  both  as  to  what  he  allows 
and  as  to  what  he  forbids. 

Oxford,  then,  according  to  the  cheerful  report  of  its  ex  Vice- 
Chancellor,  is  in  an  almost  ideal  state  of  perfection.  How  far  the 
pleasant  picture  is  altogether  true,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  A 
University  is  pre-eminently  an  abode  of  change.  Not  oniy  are 
men  always  changing,  but  things  are  always  changing  too. 
New  statutes  are  always  being  made,  new  subjects  of  study  are 
always  being  introduced,  to  say  nothing  of  those  constant  changes 
of  social  habits  and  of  tone  of  thought  which  are  not  matters  for 
either  national  or  local  legislation.  The  exact  results  of  these 
changes,  and  how  far  they  are  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  make  out.  A  mere  stranger  of  course  never  understands 
them  —  a  University  is  always  a  mystery  to  a  non-University  man. 
A  resident  has  the  best  opportunity  of  mastering  details,  but 
changes  gradually  going  on  before  his  eyes  do  not  always  strike 
him  as  changes.  Or,  again,  as  to  definite  legislative  changes, 
perhaps  he  has  supported  them,  and  so  is  bound  to  make  the  best 
of  their  results ;  perhaps  he  has  opposed  them,  and  so  is  bound  to 
make  the  worst  of 'them.  Or,  what  is  worse  still,  he  may  have 
promoted  changes,  and  have  found  that  they  have  not  answered 
his  expectations,  in  which  case  he  will  judge  their  results  still 
more  severely  than  if  he  had  opposed  them  all  along.  A  non¬ 
resident  who  keeps  up  some  intercourse  with  the  place  sees  many 
things  which  a  resident  does  not  see ;  but  he  cannot  have  the 
same  knowledge  of  details,  and  he  is  therefore  always  liable  to 
break  down  as  to  minute  facts.  A  young  man’s  memory  does  not 
go  back  far  enough  into  the  past  to  make  the  needful  comparison 
with  the  present,  while  an  old  man’s  mind  is  cast  too  completely 
in  the  mould  of  the  past  to  be  able  to  throw  himself  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  present.  The  feeling  of  the  “  laudator  tem- 
poris  acti  ’  never  comes  out  so  strongly  as  when  looking  at  insti¬ 
tutions  which  not  only  recall,  but  which  deeply  influenced,  a  man’s 
own  early  days.  Still,  with  all  these  difficulties  besetting  every 
class  of  observers,  there  are  some  marked  differences  between  the 
Oxford  of  to-day  and  the  Oxford,  say,  of  twenty  years  back,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  strike  any  careful  observer  of  any  class. 

That  mere  habits  and  fashions  constantly  change  in  a  place  a 
large  part  of  whose  population  is  renewed  every  four  years,  is  some¬ 
thing  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  insisted  on.  To  say  that  the  dress 
of  the  undergraduates  and  the  hours  of  the  common-room  have 
altered  somewhat,  is  merely  to  say  that  Oxford  obeys  the  same 
universal  law  which  affects  all  other  places.  We  are  thinking  of 
much,  more  serious  changes  than  these.  Some  are  connected  with 
the  late  legislative  changes  in  the  studies  and  discipline  of  the 
•place ;  others  are  part  of  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age,  afiect- 
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ing  Oxford  as  well  as  other  places.  Twenty  years  back,  the  great 
High  Church  movement  was  in  its  full  swing,  and  its  birth-place 
naturally  came  in  for  the  greatest  share  of  its  results,  both  good  and 
bad.  That  movement  carried  with  it  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  intellect  and  vigour  of  the  place.  It  carried  with  it,  indeed,  a 
larger  proportion  than  is  commonly  thought ;  for  many  men  who 
are  known  to  the  world,  or  to  the  present  generation  of  Oxford 
men,  as  adherents  of  quite  another  school,  followed  the  so-called 
Tractarian  lead  in  their  youth.  There  was  no  possible  religious 
movement  which  could  have  appealed  in  the  same  way  to 
young  and  ardent  intellects.  Puritanism  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
the  religion  of  scholars.  The  High  Church  movement,  on  the 
other  hand,  instead  of  proscribing,  fostered  learning.  Its  sesthetical 
and  historical  side,  its  love  of  antiquity,  its  appeal  to  writings  of 
other  ages  and  other  tongues,  completely  fell  in  with  the  spirit  and 
the  studies  of  the  place.  Here  and  there  an  enthusiast  suffered  a 
technical  failure  in  the  schools  through  over  attention  to  studies 
which  did  not  directly  pay  there.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  studies  of 
the  placet  —  the  classical  scholarship,  the  ancient  history,  the  moral 
philosophy  —  more  than  kept  their  ground  alongside  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  system.  The  attempts  made  to  crush  the  leaders  by 
authority  of  course  only  the  more  endeared  them  and  their  doc¬ 
trines  to  their  disciples.  With  the  truth  of  particular  dogmas 
it  is  not  our  business  to  meddle ;  and,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
truth  of  particular  dogmas,  the  High  Church  movement,  like 
all  other  movements,  had  its  silly  and  extravagant  side.  But 
one  professed  object  of  a  University — the  union  of  religion  and 
learning  —  was  probably  never  so  fully  realized  as  during  its 
prevalence. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  intellect  of  the  present  generation  has 
gone  off  on  quite  another  tack.  Not  belief,  but  doubt,  is  the 
present  fashion.  Now  belief  and  doubt,  both  of  them,  have  their 
uses.  Each  of  them  has  its  good  and  its  bad  side.  Doubt  is  the 
more  daring  and  impressive ;  but  belief,  even  if  sometimes  rather 
illogical,  is  decidedly  the  more  amiable.  Let  a  negative  system 
be  true,  and  a  positive  system  be  false,  still  the  positive  system 
will  call  out  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  our  nature  in  a  way  that 
the  negative  system  cannot.  The  smiter  of  error  who  reveals  no 
counter-truths  wins  admiration  rather  than  love.  Of  course, 
under  any  system,  the  opposite  vices  of  blind  submission  and  of 
silly  self-conceit  will  each  find  ways  of  showing  themselves.  It 
is  as  easy  to  make  an  idol  of  an  apostle  of  doubt  as  it  is  to  make 
one  of  a  Pope  or  a  Council.  High  Churclimanship  is  essentially 
a  system  of  submission,  yet  many  High  Churchmen  have  before 
now  thought  it  creditable  to  play  off  all  kinds  of  vagaries  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  under  which  they  immediately  found 
themselves.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  extravagances  of  either 
side  —  we  speak  of  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  on  the  best 
professors  of  both.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  generation  is 
growing  up  in  a  spirit  of  greater  independence  and  self-reliance,  of 
less  deference  to  age,  to  tradition,  to  authority  of  all  kinds,  than 
was  in  vogue  twenty  years  since.  The  change  may  be  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse,  but  the  fact  of  the  change  is  undeniable.  Pro¬ 
bably,  if  minutely  examined,  it  has  both  its  good  and  its 
bad  side.  The  young  men  of  the  present  day  have  gained 
something  in  wideness  of  view,  and  at  least  apparent  worldly 
knowledge.  But  they  have  certainly  lost  much  that  was 
very  attractive  in  their  predecessors.  On  the  other  hand,  acts  of 
petty  persecution  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  enlist  their  best 
feelings  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  wished  that  they  should  not  be 
enlisted.  If  any  man,  especially  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  hardworking  officers  of  the  University,  is  proscribed  and 
insulted  on  account  of  his  opinions,  those  opinions  are  at  once  put 
in  an  attractive  light  to  every  generous  mind.  Men  in  authority  are 
slow  to  believe  it,  but  there  is  no  policy  so  foolish  as  that  of 
making  martyrs. 

Again,  the  working  of  some  parts  of  the  great  recent  Academical 
Devolution  has  been  very  doubtful.  There  are,  indeed,  some  daring 
spirits  who  hint  that  the  new  Hebdomadal  Council  is  but  little  in 
advance  of  the  old  Hebdomadal  Board.  There  are  even  some  who 
mutter,  with  bated  breath,  that  no  good  will  be  done  till  Heads  of 
Houses  are  abolished  altogether.  We  must  leave  such  revolu¬ 
tionary  notions  to  fight  their  way  how  they  can.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
examinations  has  been  altogether  for  good.  No  doubt  it  makes 
many  men  work  who  otherwise  would  not  work.  But  we  suspect 
that  it  does  harm  rather  than  good  to  those  who  would  work 
without  it.  Nowadays  there  is  nothing  going  on  but  examina¬ 
tions.  Every  man  in  Oxford,  according  to  his  time  of  life,  is  either 
examining  or  being  examined  for  scholarship,  class,  prize,  or 
fellowship.  We  doubt  the  advantage  of  this  excessive  stimulus. 
Where  there  are  so  many  rewards  of  learning,  both  honorary  and 
substantial,  learning  is  apt  to  have  but  few  votaries  for  its  own 
sake.  A  man  gets  all  he  can,  and  then  finds  it  a  profitable 
trade  to  screw  up  others  to  the  same  point,  instead  of 
going  on  to  build  for  himself  on  what,  after  all,  is  only  a 
foundation.  We  fear  that  experience  will  bear  us  out  in  our  sus¬ 
picion  that  knowledge  is  now  less  commonly  followed  disinterestedly 
than  it  was  twenty  years  back.  The  University  has  been  long 
becoming  less  and  less  a  place  of  study,  and  more  and  more  a  place 
of  mere  education.  It  is  certain  that,  though  new  subjects  of 
study  have  been  introduced,  yet  the  circle  of  classical  reading  has 
been  gradually  narrowing  through  the  century.  Polybius  has  long 
vanished — Aristophanes  has  more  lately  gone  after  him.  It  is  still 
more  certain  that  among  the  great  works  of  learning  of  the  age, 
though  they  are  still  almost  always  the  works  of  University  men, 


yet  fewer  and  fewer  proceed  from  the  Universities  themselves. 
Our  great  histories  come,  not  from  University  professors,  but 
from  a  schoolmaster,  a  country  clergyman,  a  London  clergyman,  a 
London  banker,  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Probably  the  change  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  for  the  general  good  of  the  nation  it  may  be 
desirable.  But  the  position  of  the  University  itself  is  clearly 
lowered.  It  will  be  lowered  still  more  if  it  is  to  be  definitely 
understood  that  the  higher  offices  of  the  place  are  to  go  to  those 
only  who  have  been  successful  in  the  lower.  If  it  is  irrevocably 
ruled  that  popular  “  coaches  ”  have  abetter  claim  to  professorships 
than  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  study,  and  who  would 
sacrifice  much  by  the  acceptance  of  academic  office,  the  divorce 
between  learning  and  the  seats  of  learning  will  become  still  more 
complete  than  it  is. 


SAYING  DISAGREEABLE  THINGS. 

OME  people,  not  otherwise  ill-natured,  are  apt  to  season  their 
conversation  with  disagreeable  sayings,  unpleasant  comments, 
uncomfortable  insinuations.  Such  a  person,  we  sometimes  hear, 
is  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  but  he  has  a  way  of  saying  dis¬ 
agreeable  things.  Such  a  woman  can  be  very  charming-  when 

she  pleases,  but - .  In  fact,  these  people  are  never  spoken 

of  for  three  consecutive  sentences  without  a  qualification.  A  dis¬ 
agreeable  thing  is  distinguished  from  an  impertinence,  which  it 
often  closely  resembles,  by  certain  marks.  In  the  first  place,  an 
impertinence  we  need  not  stand,  but  the  other  we  often  must,  aware 
that  it  is  the  result  of  certain  conditions  of  our  friend’s  mind, 
which,  as  we  cannot  hope  to  alter,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to. 
An  impertinence  may  or  may  not  be  true  —  its  main  design,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  truth,  is,  more  or  less,  to  insult.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
a  disagreeable  thing  that  it  should  be  true  — true  in  itself,  or  true 
as  representing  the  speaker’s  state  of  feeling.  And  yet  an  un¬ 
palatable  truth  is  not  technically  a  disagreeable  thing  any  more 
than  an  impertinence,  though,  of  course,  the  being  told  it  is  an 
unpleasant  operation.  It  is  necessary  for  us,  now  and  then,  to  hear 
unpalatable  and  unwelcome  truths;  but  a  disagreeable  thing  is 
never  a  moral  necessity — it  is  spoken  to  relieve  the  speaker’s  mind, 
not  to  profit  the  hearer.  The  same  utterance  may  be  an  imper¬ 
tinence,  an  unpalatable  truth,  or  a  disagreeable  thing,  according  to 
time  and  circumstance.  For  example,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  we  per¬ 
petrate  some  solecism  in  dress  or  behaviour.  It  is  an  unwelcome 
truth  to  be  told  it,  while  there  is  yet  opportunity  for  remedy,  or 
partial  remedy.  It  is  an  impertinence  to  be  informed  of  it  by  a 
stranger,  who  has  no  right  to  concern  himself  with  our  affairs.  It  is  a 
disagreeable  thing  when — the  occasion  past— our  friend  enlightens 
us  about  it,  simply  as  a  piece  of  information.  We  all  of  us,  no 
doubt,  have  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintances  who  think  it 
quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  saying  a  thing  that  it  is  true. 
Probably  we  have  ourselves  known  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we 
find  a  certain  fact  or  opinion  a  burden,  a  load  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and, 
under  the  gross  mistake  that  all  truth  must  be  spoken,  that  it  is 
uncandid  and  dangerous  not  to  deliver  a  testimony  —  convinced 
that  truth,  like  murder,  will  out,  and  that  our  friend,  sooner  or 
later,  must  learn  the  unacceptable  fact — we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  best  for  all  parties  to  get  the  thing  over  by  being  oneself 
the  executioner.  We  have  most  of  us  acted  the  enfant  tei'rible  at 
some  time  or  other.  But  this  crude  simplicity  of  candour,  where 
it  is  the  result  of  the  mere  blind  intrusive  assertion  of  truth, 
is  a  real  weight;  and  the  primary  law  of  politeness,  never  to 
give  unnecessary  pain,  as  soon  as  it  is  apprehended,  is  welcomed 
as  a  deliverer.  Children  and  the  very  young  have  not  ex¬ 
perience  enough  for  any  but  the  most  limited  sympathy,  and 
can  only  partially  compare  the  feelings  of  others  with  their 
own.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  comparison  does  not  occur  to 
them.  But  there  are  people  who,  in  this  respect,  remain 
children  all  their  days,  and  very  awkward  children,  too  —  who  burst 
with  a  fact  as  the  fool  with  his  secret,  and,  like  the  hair-dresser 
in  Leech’s  caricature,  are  impelled  to  tell  us  that  our  hair 
is  thin  at  the  top,  though  nothing  whatever  is  to  pome  of  the 
communication.  These,  as  Sidney  Smith  says,  turn  friend¬ 
ship  into  a  system  of  lawful  and  unpunishable  impertinence,  from, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  worse  cause  than  incontinence  of  fact  and 
opinion — feeling  it  to  be  a  sufficient  and  triumphant  defence  of  every 
perpetration  of  the  sort,  that  it  is  true.  “  Why  did  you  tell  Mr. 
So  and  So  that  his  sermon  was  fifty  minutes  long  ?  ”  “  Because  I 

had  looked  at  my  watch.”  “  Why  did  you  remind  such  a  one 
that  he  is  growing  fat  and  old?”  “Because  he  is.”  “Why 
repeat  that  unfavourable  criticism?”  “I  had  just  read  it.” 
“  Why  disparage  this  man’s  particular  friends  ?  ”  “  I  don’t 

like  them.”  “  Why  say  to  that  young  lady  that  her  dress 
was  unbecoming?”  “I  really  thought  so.”  It  is,  however, 
noticeable  in  persons  of  this  obtrusive  candour  that  they  have  eyes 
for  blemishes  only.  They  are  never  impelled  to  tell  pleasant  truths 
— from  which,  no  doubt,  we  may  infer  a  certain  acerbity  of  temper, 
though  these  strictures  may  be  spoken  in  seeming  blunt,  honest 
good  humour.  Still,  they  talk  in  this  way  from  natural  obtuseness 
and  inherent  defect  of  sympathy.  These  are  the  people  who  always 
hit  upon  the  wrong  thing  to  say,  and  instinctively  ferret  out 
sore  subjects.  They  are  not  the  class  we  have  in  our  thoughts. 
Indeed,  they  incapacitate  themselves  for  serious  mischief,  as  their 
acquaintance  give  them  a  wide  berth,  and  take  care  not  to  expose 
their  more  cherished  interests  to  their  tender  mercies.  It  requires 
some  refinement  of  perception  to  say  the  more  pungent  and  pene¬ 
trating  disagreeable  thing's.  We  must  care  for  the  opinion  or  the 
regard  of  a  person  whose  sayings  of  this  sort  can  keenly  annoy  us. 
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A  man  must  have  made  friends  before  he  can  wound  them.  A 
real  expert  in  this  art  is  never  rude,  and  can  convey  a  disregard 
approaching  to  contempt  for  another’s  opinion,  hit  him  in  his 
most  vulnerable  points,  and  send  him  off  generally  depressed  and 
uncomfortable,  without  saying  a  word  that  can  be  fairly  taken 
hold  of. 

Of  course  the  people  most  distinguished  in  this  way  are  disap¬ 
pointed  people.  In  the  examples  that  occur  to  us,  we  perceive 
that  life  has  not  satisfied  them  —  they  do  not  occupy  the  place  in 
men’s  minds  which  they  feel  they  deserve.  But  this  is  no  explana¬ 
tion,  for  the  tendency  is  just  as  likely  to  have  caused  the  disap¬ 
pointment  as  the  disappointment  the  tendency.  People  who  start  in 
life  with  high,  though  not  wholly  ungrounded  notions  of  their  own 
deserts,  definite  claims,  and  elaborate  self-appreciation,  are  certain  to 
bo  in  constant  collision  with  their  friends,  and  with  society.  Their 
sense  of  their  own  rights  and  merits  is  perpetually  infringed.  Their 
friendship  or  service  entails  an  obligation  which  is  never  duly  re¬ 
cognised.  The  memory  becomes  loaded  with  supposed  slights. 
Every  part  of  the  man  is  instinct  with  grievances,  which  inevitably 
exhale  in  disagreeable  things.  We  hear  them  in  covert  insinu¬ 
ations.  We  read  them  in  rigid  smiles.  They  look  out  of  cold, 
forbidding  eyes.  They  declare  themselves  in  stiff,  repelling  cour¬ 
tesies.  And  the  mischief  does  not  end  here.  There  is  no  habit 
more  catching.  Tempers  amiable  enough  when  let  alone  develop 
under  a  stimulus.  It  is  not  a  wholly  unpleasant  excitement  to 
find  ourselves  observing  all  the  forms  of  friendly  and  kindly  inter¬ 
course,  yet  giving  as  good  as  we  get,  or  at  any  rate  parrying  with 
spirit.  There  is  only  one  class  of  persons  in  the  world —  the  per¬ 
fectly  humble-minded  —  who  never  say  disagreeable  things. 

Nobody  acknowledges  himself  to  be  an  habitual  offender  in  this 
line.  No  man  will  own  himself  careless  of  giving  pain.  When  we 
do  become  conscious  of  having  thoughtlessly  wounded  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  feelings  or  self-love,  it  may  commonly  be  traced  to  the  blinding 
sway  of  some  conviction  held  in  a  one-sided,  selfish  spirit.  All  strong 
prepossessions  destroy  sympathy,  and,  like  absence  of  mind,  in¬ 
duce  an  exclusive  attention  to  our  own  objects  or  wishes.  To 
judge  from  their  biographies,  religious  professors  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  err  in  this  direction  —  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  that  they 
say  disagreeable  things  more  deliberately,  and  more  on  principle, 
than  the  laity.  The  young  lady  who  answered  her  friend’s 
announcement  of  her  approaching  marriage  by  the  inquiry, 
if  she  had  ever  remembered  that  her  future  husband  might 
die,  thought  she  was  preaching  a  sermon,  but  was  simply 
saying  a  disagreeable  thing.  The  occasion  called  for  sympathy, 
and  preaching  was  an  obtrusion  of  self  and  its  speciality  —  an 
unconscious  expedient  for  bringing  down  her  friend  from  a  high 
position  of  interest  to  a  level  something  below  her  own.  The 
habit  of  saying  disagreeable  things  belongs  impartially  to  both 
sexes,  but  the  manner  and  the  motive  differ.  Our  example 
illustrates  the  feminine  form.  There  is  commonly  a  touch  of 
jealousy  to  bo  traced  in  a  woman’s  trying  or  irritating  sayings,  how¬ 
ever  remote  and  far-fetched.  However  abstract  and  general  the 
remark  may  be,  an  insight  into  circumstances  will  probably  furnish 
the  clue  —  will  bring  some  personal  and  particular  cause  to  light 
which  has  held  sjunpathy  in  abeyance.  Men  can  say  disagreeable 
things  without  the  suggestions  of  this  prompter.  They  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  self-assertion,  the  gratification  of  putting  a  friend  in 
possession  of  their  exact  impressions.  There  is  a  relish  for  taking 
down  for  its  own  sake,  a  vein  of  hardness  and  coldbloodedness, 
which  belongs  to  some  very  respectable  sort  of  people,  impelling 
them  to  give  a  stone  instead  of  bread — to  utter  flinty  “  I  told  you 
so ’s,”  cold  moralities,  inopportune  counsels,  and  harsh  reminders, 
when  the  confiding  spirit  has  laid  bare  its  needs,  or  its  peni¬ 
tence,  and  asked  for  sympathy.  Often  the  mere  knowledge  of 
doing  the  thing  well  is  motive  enough.  It  is  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  express  oneself  with  point;  and  in  fact,  half  of 
all  the  current  good  stories  are  of  neatly  turned  disagreeable 
things  —  not  sneer  or  satire,  but  some  cold  shivering  half-truth, 
for  which  nobody  is  the  better.  Not  that  dull  men  are  debarred 
from  the  indulgence,  but  they  are  clumsy,  and  slip  at  every  turn 
into  mere  insolence  or  blunder.  This  is  their  secret  of  heavy 
banter — which  is  nothing  else  than  harping  with  stupid  persistence 
on  something  unpleasant,  with  no  other  view  than  to  make  their 
object  conscious  of  exposure,  and  for  the  moment  smaller  than 
themselves — in  contrast  with  the  well-mannered  jest  which,  under 
whatever  disguise  of  depreciation,  puts  its  subject  in  better 
humour  with  himself  than  he  was  before. 

In  a  woman,  this  practice  is  not  so  much  an  exercise  of  the 
intellect  as  of  the  heart,  speaking  under  some  souring,  embit¬ 
tering  influence.  Some  are  habitually  ungracious  from  the 
working  of  vulgar  rivalries,  or  mere  grim  acidity  of  nature. 
These  are  simply  odious;  but  it  is  astonishing  what  things  a 
woman  sweet  as  summer  will  say,  under  certain  conditions  of 
the  affections,  to  those  most  important  to  her,  and  for  whom 
she  cares  most ;  and  how  seemingly  unconscious  she  is  of  the 
tendency  of  her  words,  led  on  by  jealous  self-assertion  and  fancied 
ill-usage.  There  is  a  process  of  comparison  peculiar  to  this  meod, 
and  which  can  express  itself  only  by  disagreeable  things— by  a 
series  of  parallels  and  contrasts  in  all  of  which  she  comes  out  the 
ascendant  and  superior.  Perhaps  new  friends,  in  all  their  garish 
attractions,  are  contrasted  with  herself,  the  old  faithful  original 
friend,  great  in  solid  worth  and  refined  feeling,  or  in  unshaken 
fidelity.  What  chilling  doubts,  what  cruel  disparagement,  what 
ingenuity  of  misapprehension  attend  this  temper !  What  reflections 
on  the  constancy  of  her  friends,  what  pity  and  contempt  for  their 
taste,  what  pathetic  regrets,  what  resignation  to  the  inevitable 
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fate  of  a  virtue,  a  spirit,  a  perception,  which  there  is  not  steadiness, 
or  wit,  or  heart  to  value  at  their  true  price  !  The  worst  of  this 
strain  —  the  reason  why  this  tone  is  so  disagreeable  - —  is  that  it 
hits  a  blot.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  disagreeable  things  that  in 
some  sense  or  degree  they  are  true.  This  is  why  they  irritate.  For 
instance,  our  constancy  is  never  so  weak  to  our  own  consciousness 
as  when  our  friends  suspect  it.  We  never  see  their  social  draw¬ 
backs  clearer  than  when  we  are  charged  with  being  influenced 
by  them.  New  friends  are  never  in  higher  favour  than  when  old 
friends  upbraid  us  with  them. 

The  main  nursery  for  the  science  of  disagreeable  things  is  the  do¬ 
mestic  hearth.  Here  we  do  not  note  those  distinctions  of  sex  which 
strike  us  in  society.  Men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters  are  apt  to  say  very  much  the  same  class  of  disagreeable 
things  to  one  another,  unless  good  breeding  or  good  temper  inter¬ 
pose  to  prevent  familiarity  becoming  contempt.  It  is  wonderful  what 
moral  and  refined  writers  assume  to  be  family  habits  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  from  which  we  may  suppose  the  practice  to  be  more  common 
than  our  state  of  civilization  would  lead  us  to  hope.  Certainly  we 
all  know,  or  have  known,  families  where  the  strong  tyrannize  over 
the  weak,  and,  in  cold  blood  and  in  apparent  good  nature,  inflict 
perpetual  minute  wounds  on  the  self-love  of  those  about  them.  By 
this  means — like  the  Antiquary  with  his  womankind — a  caustic 
temper  keeps  itself  civil  towards  the  outer  world.  A  man  can 
sustain  his  politeness  to  ladies  in  general  by  always  calling  his 
sister  an  old  woman,  or  by  constantly  reminding  her  of  events  she 
would  willingly  forget.  A  woman  can  be  gracious  to  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  over-indulgent  to  her  children  by  making  her  husband 
the  vent  of  her  ill  humours,  and,  like  Mrs.  Glegg,  installing 
herself  the  constituted  check  on  bis  pleasures;  while  some 
people  are  agreeable  to  the  whole  world,  except  just  those 
with  whom  they  are  connected  by  ties  of  blood,  to  whom 
they  show  a  wholly  different  phase  of  character. 

Sensitiveness  to  disagreeable  things  implies  self-mistrust.  Only 
absolutely  self-reliant  people  are  impervious  to  them.  We  are 
dependent  on  others  more  than  we  think  for  even  our  own  good 
opinion.  We  think  best  of  ourselves  when  others  share  our  favour¬ 
able  impressions,  and  no  strength  of  constancy  can  prevent  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  our  friends  suffering  some  faint  fluctuations  according  to  the 
view  which  others  take  of  them.  All  people  have  an  idea  of  their 
own  position  towards  the  world  —  though  “  idea  ”  is,  perhaps,  too 
definite  a  term — at  any  rate,  a  dim  assumption  of  a  certain  standing 
of  which  they  are  scarcely  aware  till  it  is  infringed,  and  which  it  is 
the  part  of  the  sayer  of  disagreeable  things  to  infringe.  We  are 
each  the  centre  of  our  own  world,  and  thus  have  a  place  in  our 
own  eyes  which  no  one  can  give  us.  Something  of  this  half-delusion 
is  indispensable  to  carry  us  through  our  parts  creditably,  and  the  laws 
of  politeness,  on  principle,  support  this  degree  of  pretension.  There 
is  a  tacit  agreement  in  society  that  every  individual  in  it  fills  his 
proper  place,  and  that  he  and  his  belongings  are  what  they  go  for — 
that  all  our  externals  fulfil  their  professions.  There  is  no  hypocrisy 
in  assuming  this  of  every  one  we  meet.  It  is  simply  not  obtruding 
our  private  judgment  where  its  expression  would  be  an  imperti¬ 
nence.  The  disagreeable  thing  jars  on  this  nice  adjustment.  The 
speaker  has  the  unjustifiable  aim  of  lowering  this  fancied  elevation, 
whether  moral  or  social;  and  he  dispels  illusions,  not,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses,  in  the  interest  of  truth  on  any  social  or  moral  view,  but  really 
for  selfish  ends.  He  obeys  an  uuamiable  impulse  to  prove  that  he 
is  knowing  where  we  are  ignorant,  wise  where  we  are  foolish, 
strong  where  we  are  weak — that  he  sees  into  us  and  through  us, 
and  that  it  is,  before  all  things,  important  that  this  should  be 
declared  and  made  evident. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE. 

HE  time  has  arrived  for  Mr.  Lowe  to  try  to  get  his  new 
educational  gear  into  something  like  working  order.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  set  of  instructions  to  the  Inspectors,  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Revised  Code,  has  been  issued  from  the  Council  Office. 
True  to  his  wonted  policy,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
cannot  explain  to  his  subordinates  the  way  in  which  the  new 
regulations  are  to  be  applied  without  edging  in  further  altera¬ 
tions  at  a  period  when  Parliamentary  criticism  is  impossible.  As 
they  are  not  unimportant,  we  will  briefly  call  attention  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
provisions  the  substance  of  which  has  been  already  announced. 

Before,  however,  speaking  of  either,  we  may  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  certificated  masters.  We  have  never 
been  advocates  of  their  supposed  claims ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  no  class  interest,  as  theirs  confessedly 
was,  should  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  common  good,  which  the 
Revised  Code  aimed  at  promoting.  Their  case  was  a  case  of  hard¬ 
ship,  and  nothing  more.  But  they  found,  it  will  be  remembered, 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  certain  concessions  were 
made  in  their  favour.  Their  augmentation  grant  was  to  be 
withdrawn;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  receive  as 
salary  not  less  than  three  times  its  amount,  and,  to  secure  this 
minimum,  a  lien  was  to  be  given  them  on  the  Government  grant. 
How  illusory  is  the  nature  of  this  guarantee  will  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  34th  paragraph  of  these 
voluminous  instructions.  Its  operation  is  so  tortuous  and  compli¬ 
cated,  and  may  give  rise  to  so  much  doubt  and  discussion,  that,  as 
the  Times  is  fain  to  admit,  every  prudent  manager  will,  before 
engaging  a  teacher,  insist  on  his  waiving  his  claim  to  the  benefit 
of  the  article  in  the  Code  by  which  such" a  lien  is  given.  In  other 
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words,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  and  by  the  Council  Office 
itself,  that  the  provision  by  which  a  stipulated  amount  of  income 
is  secured  to  the  certificated  teacher  will  be  practically  ignored, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  engagements  to  be  henceforth  contracted 
with  teachers  will  be  entered  into  as  if  no  such  provision  existed. 
This  is  a  singular  way  of  keeping  faith  with  the  body  of  teachers. 
Mr.  Lowe  cannot,  in  decency,  deprive  them  of  the  concession  in 
their  favour  wrung  from  him  by  a  hostile  majority;  but  he  takes 
his  revenge  by  making  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect  so  intricate  and  thorny  as  practically  to  reduce  it  to  a 
dead  letter. 

The  office  of  Assistant-inspector,  which  has  existed  only  in  dis¬ 
tricts  composed  of  Church  of  England  schools,  is  to  be  abolished — 
a  change,  in  itself,  decidedly  for  the  better,  though  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  cost  money  in  the  way  of  increased  salaries.  But  occasion 
is  taken  of  this  small  administrative  modification  to  introduce 
an  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  reporting.  Hitherto,  each 
Inspector  has  annually  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the 
state  of  education  in  his  own  district,  and,  consequently,  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  each  year  had  the  benefit  of  a  review  of  popular 
education  in  its  integrity.  Henceforward,  reports  from  certain 
districts  alone  will  be  laid  before  Parliament  —  those  districts, 
however,  being  so  grouped  as  that  each  volume  of  Reports  shall 
present  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  various  classes 
of  the  labouring  population  throughout  the  country.  The  “  speci¬ 
men  districts  ”  were  the  snare  into  which  the  Education  Commis¬ 
sioners  fell,  and  their  statistics  were  seriously  vitiated  by  the 
adoption  of  this  basis  of  inquiry.  It  will  be  most  mischievous  if  a 
method  of  reporting  recently  discredited  in  a  single  instance  is 
allowed  to  become  the  rule  of  the  Council-office.  The  value  of 
the  Blue  Book  annually  presented  to  Parliament  consists  in  its 
showing  in  a  clear  and  simple  form  the  state  of  schools  connected 
with  Government  over  the  entire  country.  It  supplies  data  for  a 
safe,  because  the  widest  possible,  induction.  But  the  information 
in  its  pages  will  be  much  less  sound  and  reliable  when  it  reflects 
the  features  of  education  in  “  specimen”  districts  only,  “grouped  ” 
and  “  arranged  ”  according  to  the  pictorial  skill  or  interest  of  the 
Minister,  and  leaves  the  state  of  schools  in  Sussex  to  be  inferred 
from  that  of  schools  in  Norfolk  or  Lincolnshire.  At  the  present 
time,  too,  when  a  new  system  is  about  to  be  tried,  the  practical 
administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  officers  notoriously  dis¬ 
affected  to  the  change,  it  behoves  Parliament  to  watch  its  real 
working  very  narrowly ;  and  this  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  if  the 
inspectors’  reports  can  be  made  to  receive  such  a  shape  as  will 
support  the  crotchets  or  second  the  wishes  of  officials  in  White¬ 
hall. 

There  is,  we  observe,  running  through  this  circular  of  Mr. 
Lingen  the  same  absurd  distinction  on  which  Mr.  Lowe  insisted 
in  his  speech  last  February,  between  the  terms  “inspection  ”  and 
“examination.”  They  are,  and  always  have  been,  identical.  The 
inspection  of  a  school  has  always  meant  the  examination  of  its 
scholars  ;  and  though  it  suited  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  spring  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  action  of  his  official  subordi¬ 
nates,  a  great  deal  has  since  transpired  to  vindicate  them  from  so 
unseemly  an  attack.  There  is  nothing  new,  we  repeat,  however 
the  authors  of  the  Revised  Code  may  seek  to  plume  themselves 
upon  it,  in  the  principle  of  individual  examination.  All  that  the  new 
regulations  do  is  to  apply  it  with  greater  strictness  and  minuteness. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  lame  attempt  made  in  the  8th. 
paragraph  of  this  circular  to  answer  the  unanswerable  argument  of 
Mr.  Walter  and  his  friends.  “  It  is  not  contended,”  says  Mr.  Lingen, 
passing  from  the  didactic  to  the  argumentative,  “  that  there  may 
not  be  good  schools  under  other  agency  (than  certificated  teachers), 
but  it  may  be  reasonably  averred  that  inspection  and  exami¬ 
nation  alone  do  not  afford  equally  good  means  of  knowing  such 
to  be  the  fact.”  A  more  illogical  and  inconsistent  proposi¬ 
tion  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  those  who 
have  just  revolutionized  the  Privy^ouncil  system.  Over  and  over 
again  have  they  asserted  that  the  only  sure  test  of  the  merit  of  a 
school  was  individual  examination.  What  conceivable  grounds 
are  there  for  the  statement  that  this  test,  so  sovereign  in  the  case 
of  a  school  under  a  master  of  a  particular  kind,  loses  its  efficacy 
in  the  case  af  a  school  under  a  master  of  another  kind  P  Wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  handful  of  children  under  instruction,  whoever  and 
whatever  the  master  may  be,  there  it  is  possible  to  examine  and  to 
grant  State  aid  on  the  results  of  that  examination.  But  after 
having  pushed,  in  the  first  draught  of  the  Revised  Code,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  examination  to  the  most  dangerous  extreme,  Mr. 
Lowe  suddenly  makes  the  discovery  that  his  much  vaunted  “  arm  of 
precision  ”  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  it  does  not 
afford  “equally  good  means  ”  of  knowing  whether  a  school  is  in  good 
order  or  not.  “Equally  good  means”  as  what?  Why,  as  the  super¬ 
intendence,  or,  in  the  odd  language  of  this  circular,  “the  agency” 
of  a  certificated  teacher !  It  is  a  pity  that  that  much-abused  body 
had  not  the  benefit  of  a  little  of  this  official  advocacy  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  Had  the  House  of  Commons  been  then  told  that  they  con¬ 
stituted  a  “  security  of  a  very  solid  character  ”  for  the  efficiency  of 
schools,  instead  of  being  warned  against  continuing  to  lavish  public 
money  on  the  payment  of  teachers  who  were  above  their  work,  it 
might  have  induced  a  majority  to  insist  on  retaining  that  system 
of  payments  on  the  faith  of  which  every  certificated  teacher 
entered  his  profession.  Examination  either  is  or  is  not  a  reliable 
test  of  school  results.  If  it  is,  it  is  as  efficacious  in  a  school  under 
one  sort  of  teacher  as  it  is  in  a  school  under  another  kind.  If  it  is 
not,  why  has  the  Revised  Code  been  introduced  P  It  would  be 
more  wise,  as  well  as  more  ingenuous,  if  Mr.  Lowe,  instead  of 


trying  to  escape  under  the  cover  of  vague  and  unmeaning  phrases 
from  the  illogical  position  into  which  he  has  drifted,  rested  his 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  educational  free-traders  on 
grounds  of  economy,  and  economy  alone. 

The  first  point  to  be  observed  about  the  method  of  examination 
under  the  new  Code  is,  that  no  assistance  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
inspectors  in  conducting  it.  Single-handed,  each  is  to  be  left  to 
struggle  with  an  enormous  increase  of  labour.  He  is  to  propound 
the  exercises  of  each  “standard,”  to  examine  the  work  of  each  child, 
and  then  and  there  to  record  in  writing  the  results.  Mr.  Lingen 
describes  the  new  examination  to  be  conducted  with  a  minuteness 
and  particularity  wdiich,  in  a  State  paper,  is  almost  ludicrous,  and 
suggests  either  that  the  inspectors  are  little  short  of  idiots  or  that 
they  possess  a  very  slight  share  in  the  confidence  of  the  Council 
Office.  He  gravely  assumes  that  the  examiner  will  have  before 
him  the  piece  of  dictation  he  means  to  set.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  examinee  will  produce  a  pencil  and  a  slate.  He 
enjoins  on  inspectors  the  necessity  of  putting  “the  right 
marks  against  the  right  names.”  They  will  take  care  to 
bring  away  their  papers,  instead  of  dropping  them  about  the 
school.  When  they  pass  a  paper,  they  are  to  write  P  upon  it. 
There  is  a  tone  of  military  precision  about  the  whole  arrangements 
which  savours  of  the  Horse  Guards.  Instead  of  “  Shoulder  arms,” 
the  inspector  is  to  cry,  “Standard  i,  stand  up  through  the  school.” 
When  this  movement  has  been  correctly  effected  by  the  assistance 
of  the  teachers  (the  national  schoolboy  cannot  rise,  it  seems,  without 
support),  the  educational  Mac  Murdo  is  to  call,  not  “Stand  at 
ease,”  but  “  Standard  I,  sit  down,  and  write  on  your  slates  what  I 
dictate.”  What  between  “the  cries”  that  are  put  by  Mr.  Lingen 
in  the  mouths  of  the  inspecting  officer,  and  the  complicated 
manoeuvres  of  the  juvenile  troops,  an  examination  under  the 
Revised  Code  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  spectacles 
ever  witnessed.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  over-burdened 
functionaries  to  whom  its  whole  conduct  is  entrusted  will  never 
be  able,  unassisted,  to  secure  its  integrity.  Any  one  who  has 
examined  a  school  knows  well  enough  that  the  chief  difficulty  is 
to  prevent  the  children  from  copying.  Under  the  new  system, 
this  difficulty  will  be  increased  tenfold.  To  suppose  that  an 
inspector  seated  before  a  desk  in  a  closely-packed  school,  with  six 
separate  examinations  going  forward  around  him,  can  effectually 
check  this  inveterate  habit,  is  to  suppose  an  impossibility.  Unless 
he  have  as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  there  will  be  a  great  risk  of  the 
whole  examination  degenerating  into  a  specious  sham,  and 
reflecting  very  imperfectly  the  real  attainments  of  the  school. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  that 
the  inspector  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  some  assistance  in  his 
onerous  labours. 

Two  reflections  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  most  who  read 
these  instructions,  and  seek  to  gather  from  them  the  true  nature 
of  the  examination  which  they  prescribe.  The  first  is  wonder  that 
the  parent  of  the  Revised  Code  —  a  measure  so  ostentatiously 
paraded  as  economic  —  can  endure  to  leave  the  office  of  inspector 
intact.  For  a  third  of  the  money  consumed  in  inspectors’  salaries 
the  Council  Office  could  get  its  work  quite  as  efficiently  done.  It 
does  not  require  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  training  to  enable  a  man 
to  read  dictation  in  a  clear  voice.  Sixty  well-picked  certificated 
masters  would  be,  in  all  probability,  a  more  serviceable  staff 
than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  employed,  and  would 
certainly  cost  the  public  much  less.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk 
about  the  benefit  accruing  from  a  practised  eye  “  and  a  highly 
educated  officer ;  ”  but  they  are,  in  reality,  expensive  luxuries 
which  the  country  can  ill  afford  for  the  elementary  and  purely 
mechanical  work  which  the  Revised  Code  prescribes.  Secondly, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inspector’s  examination  will  be 
practically  limited  to  these  “  standard  ”  exercises.  If  five  or  six 
hours,  as  Mr.  Lingen  computes,  are  taken  in  examining  i 
children  in  the  three  elementary  branches,  very  little  time  can  be 
left  for  anything  else.  This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  tacitly  assumed 
in  this  circular.  “  In  those  schools,”  it  is  observed,  “  where  the 
inspector’s  duty  extends  to  an  inquiry  into  the  religious  knowledge 
of  the  children,  this  subject  affords  the  best  matter  whereby  to 
test  what  general  effect  their  teaching  has  had  upon  their  minds.” 
We  do  not  quite  see  how  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Moses 
can  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  English  geographv, 
nor  how,  by  a  few  questions  on  the  Church  Catechism,  an  examiner 
can  satisfy  himself  that  a  boy  knows  a  noun  from  a  verb.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  the  features  of  an  inspection  are  to  remain  the 
same  as  they  have  ever  been ;  but  the  indifference  with  which 
the  inspector  is  left  to  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  testing  the 
general  information  of  a  school,  presents  a  significant  contrast  to 
the  extreme  particularity  with  which  the  examination  of  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering  is  set  forth.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  latter ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that, 
with  their  time  and  hands  so  fully  occupied,  the  inspectors  must 
confine  themselves  to  this. 

There  is  one  paragraph  of.  this  document  which  we  read  with 
much  satisfaction.  No  grant  is  to  be  allowed  for  any  child  not 
belonging  to  the  class  which  lives  by  manual  labour.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  grocer  and  Methodist  farmer  who  have  hitherto  educated 
their  sons  in  a  great  measure  at  the  public  expense,  will,  if  this 
distinction  can  be  insisted  on,  be  permitted  to  do  so  no  longer. 
We  are  rather  sceptical,  however,  as  to  the  possibility  of  enforc¬ 
ing  this  condition  that  a  child  shall  belong  to  the  class  for 
whose  education  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  voted.  It  is  just  one 
of  the  points  upon  which  the  Council  Office  will  henceforth  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  school  managers.  It  will,  at  all  events,  becomo 
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necessary  to  define  with  more  precision  the  meaning1  of  u  the  class 
living  hy  manual  labour.”  Does  it,  for  instance,  include  that 
large  class  of  petty  tradesmen  that  abounds  in  country  towns,  and 
sends  its  children  to  the  British  or  National  School?  Does  a 
member  of  the  police  or  coastguard  force  live  by  “  manual  labour  ?  ” 
A  railway  porter  certainly  does ;  but  does  the  clerk  who  issues 
the  tickets,  and  the  station-master  himself,  who,  on  many  of  the 
small  branch  lines,  does  not  receive  more  wages  than  a  skilled 
artisan?  We  suspect  that  the  local  manager,  himself  often  a 
tradesman  or  farmer,  will  put  so  liberal  an  interpretation  on  the 
phrase  in  question  as  to  deprive  this  article  of  the  Revised  Code 
of  much  of  its  restricting  force. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  passages  of  this  circular  which 
relate  to  Night  Schools.  Its  language,  however,  only  confirms  our 
belief  that  it  is  in  its  legislation  for  night  schools  that  the 
Revised  Code  will  soonest  break  down.  The  incorporation  of 
day  and  night  schools  may  gratify  Mr.  Lowe’s  thirst  for  sym¬ 
metry;  but  it  shows  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  true 
purpose  of  the  latter  of  those  institutions.  The  sketch 
which  Mr.  Lingen  draws  of  the  night  school  of  the  future  presents 
as  pretty  a  picture  of  chaos  as  can  well  he  imagined.  There  will 
be  the  pupil-teachers  receiving  their  instruction  from  the  master, 
“  scholars  who  are  fit  for  more  advanced  instruction  ”  availing 
themselves  of  the  third  meeting  of  the  school  to  dip  into  French 
or  Latin ;  and  lastly,  those  who  alone  ought  to  he  there  as  scholars — 
youths  whose  education  has  been  neglected  or  prematurely  inter¬ 
rupted  by  labour.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  second 
of  these  three  groups  which  will  derive  most  benefit  from  the 
evening  meeting.  Already  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  rarely 
that  a  school  is  opened  for  evening  instruction  without  considerable 
risk  of  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  day  school.  Without  a 
strong  teaching  staff"  it  is  simple  folly  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
experiment  will  become  doubly  dangerous  when  the  effect  of  the 
Revised  Code  has  been  to  reduce  the  teaching  power  in  almost, 
every  school  in  the  kingdom. 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  SALON  LIFE  OF  PARIS  IN  1862. 

HE  luckless  editor  of  a  French  newspaper  has  recently  received 
a  warning  for  venturing  to  doubt  whether  the  Coup  cFEtat  of 
December  was  a  patriotic  and  noble-minded  measure,  to  be  held  up 
for  admiration  or  imitation  to  posterity.  Frenchmen  are  still 
expected  to  regard  their  Emperor  as  the'  Saviour  of  Society,  and 
to  speak,  moreover,  with  corresponding  respect  of  those  who,  like 
MM.  de  Moray,  Persigny,  Fould,  Fleury,  Espinasse,  and  others  of 
the  same  class,  co-operated  in  the  good  work.  Providence  some¬ 
times  works  with  strange  instruments,  and  this  is  precisely  one  of 
those  propositions  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  disprove. 
“  Your  sheer  no-meaning  puzzles  more  than  sense ;  ”  and  there 
are  statements  the  temporary  triumph  of  which  is  seemed  by 
their  audacity.  But  if  we  may  not  deny  that  the  Coup  cF Etut 
has  saved,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  it  has  improved 
society  —  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
make  a  slight  sacrifice  of  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  of  law, 
justice,  and  constitutional  freedom,  in  the  cause. 

The  party  against  which  the  Coup  d'Etat  was  principally  directed 
was  called,  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  mockery,  the  great  Party  of 
Order.  .  It  was  essentially  monarchical,  being  mainly  composed  of 
Orleanists  and  Legitimists,  who  were  content  to  accept  the  Re¬ 
public.  Amongst  its  leaders  were  Mole,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Odillon- 
Barrot,  Dupin,  Remusat,  Berner,  Tocqueville,  and  theDuc  de  Broglie ; 

and  it  comprised  almost  all  the  cotemporary  celebrities  of  France _ 

the  statesmen,  generals,  orators,  and  authors  whose  reputation  was 
European,  and  whose  names  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to  associate 
with  Socialism  or  Red  Republicanism.  In  fact,  had  the  enemies 
of  order  really  risen  against  the  constituted  state  of  things,  this 
very  party  would  have  been  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  as  they  were  when  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  insur¬ 
rectionists  of  June  1 848  were  put  down  hy  Cavaignac  after  four 
days’  hard  fighting  in  the  streets.  It  sounds,  therefore,  para¬ 
doxical  at  least  to  say  that  the  suppression  of  this  party  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  society — and  not  only  its  suppression, 
but  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  all  its  influential  members,  to 
the  time  of  about  240  ex-Presidents  of  Council,  ex-Cabinet 
Ministers,  ex- Ambassadors,  and  actual  Generals  and  Deputies. 
Such  a  collection  of  prisoners  was  probably  never  witnessed 
before  as  was  then  hurried  off  in  common  police-vans  to 
prisons  like  the  Milbank  Penitentiary;  but  what  we  have  to 
do  with  for  the  moment  is  simply  the  effect  of  this  startling- 
proceeding  upon  social  intercourse. 

That  such  an  outrage  could  ever  be  forgiven  or  forgotten  by  the 
sufferers,  was  morally  impossible.  They  would  have  been  wanting 
in  self-respect,  they  would  even  have  virtually  acknowledged  the 
propriety  of  their  treatment,  had  they  submitted  to  any  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  with  its  perpetrators.  With  rare  exceptions,  they  have 
kept  proudly  and  indignantly  aloof  from  all  communion  with  the 
Imperialists,,  whose  circles  are  consequently  destitute  of  every¬ 
thing  that  gives  grace,  brilliancy,  and  genuine  attractiveness  to  a 
salon.  At  their  most  imposing  receptions,  name  after  name  is 
announced  without  recalling  one  historic  association  or  exciting 
one  throb  of  interest.  The  curious  stranger  has  no  occasion  to 
lean  forward  to  see  the  famous  poet,  the  great  painter  the  re¬ 
nowned  historian,  or  the  distinguished  orator.  The  names  and 
titles  are  new ;  the  bearers  of  them  look  conscious  of  the  fact  • 
and. the  female  portion  of  the  company  seem  to  rest  their  claims  to 
distinction  on  their  toilette,  which  is  of  a  far  more  showy  and 


expensive  description  than  would  have  been  deemed  in  good  taste 
in  the  olden  time.  If  we  look  below  the  surface,  and  inquire  how 
these  decores  gentlemen  and  decolletees  ladies  amuse  themselves  in 
their  lighter  hours,  there  is  little  reassuring  or  satisfactory  in 
the  result.  Intellectual  pleasures  have  little  or  no  relish  for 
persons  of  either  sex  who  have  suddenly  attained  or  been  flung  into 
a  position  above  their  original  education  or  their  hopes.  They 
have  neither  the  acquirements,  the  habits,  nor  the  repose  of  mind, 
requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  conversation  or  (to  use  the 
aptest  and  untranslatable  word)  causerie.  They  delight  in  fine 
apartments,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages,  and  fine  clothes.  They 
estimate  an  entertainment  by  its  cost,  and.  they  delight  in  costumed 
hunting  parties,  masqued  or  fancy-dress  balls,  private  theatricals, 
games  of  romps  and  petits  jeux  (which  may  or  may  not  be)  inno¬ 
cents.  The  grand  object  with  the  ladies  is  to  outshine  their  rivals 
in  dress;  and  the  cost  of  an  eight  days’  visit  to  Fontainebleau  or 
Compiegne  would  exhaust  the  entire  year’s  pin-money  of  many  an 
Englishwoman  of  rank.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  their 
general  bearing  is  open  to  graver  objection  than  its  want  of  refine¬ 
ment,  though  a  startling  example  or  two  in  high  places  will 
readily  occur.  We  do  not  impeach  their  morals.  All  we  wish  to 
observe  is,  that  a  cultivated  foreigner  coming  to  Paris  for  the 
first  time,  with  expectations  based  on  traditional  descriptions  of 
its  salons,  will  leave  the  best-known  and  most  frequented  with  a 
marked  sense  of  disappointment. 

With  regard  to  the  men  of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  they  would  not  be 
true  to  their  antecedents  if  they  were  liable  to  no  greater  reproach 
than  the  want  of  cultivation,  accomplishment,  or  gentlemanlike 
address,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  speak  the  plain 
truth  concerning  them.  There  is  only  one  of  the  chief  actors  who 
has  not  been  openly  accused  of  dabbling  discreditably  in  the  public 
securities  or  other  speculations  of  the  Bourse ;  and,  if  often  and 
confidently  repeated  rumours  may  be  credited,  the  Emperor  has 
more  than  once  been  obliged  to  advance  large  sums  to  save  the 
participators  in  his  grand  exploit  —  which  we  are  forbidden  to  call 
conspiracy  —  from  exposure  and  disgrace.  When  it  was  loudly 
and  ostentatiously  announced  that  justice  should  take  its  course  in 
the  Mires  affair,  we  felt  sure  that  the  Juges  d' Instruction  had 
received  their  cue,  and  that  no  compromising  revelations  were  to 
be  anticipated.  There  is  a  current  anecdote  to  the  effect  that  on 
one  occasion  his  Imperial  Majesty  missed  a  bank-note  for  a  large 
amount,  which  he  had  left  on  the  chimney-piece.  He  sent  for  the 
head  of  the  police,  who  simply  asked  who  had  been  in  the  room 
during  the  Emperor’s  absence,  and,  on  being  told  only  a  deceased 
marshal  and  another  Grand  Cordon,  declared  that  no  further 
inquiry  need  be  instituted.  What  sort  of  companionship  can 
exist  in  circles  of  which  personages  liable  to  such  suspicions  are 
the  notabilities  ? 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  no  salons  are  open  amongst 
the  nobles,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters  who  refuse  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  present  occupants  of  place  and  power  —  whether  no 
spark  or  ember  of  French  conversation  has  been  kept  alive  ?  Some 
houses  might  certainly  be  named  in  which,  on  given  days,  a 
limited  and  very  select  circle  are  wont  to  congregate;  and  in  these 
may  still  be  found  a  sample  of  that  Parisian  intercourse  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  which  induced  Madame  de  Stael  to  prefer  the  ruisseau  of 
the  Hue  du  Bac  to  the  most  romantic  cascade  in  Switzerland.  But 
for  a  long  time  they  met  in  fear  and  trembling ;  and,  although  the 
system  of  espionage  is  no  longer  so  rigidly  or  offensively  practised, 
there  is  still  enough  of  it  to  check  the  free  expression  of  opinion, 
and  throw  material  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introductions  and 
presentations.  To  bring  a  friend  is  to  incur  a  serious  responsi¬ 
bility,  when  an  indiscretion  might  lay  your  host  under  the 
direct  surveillance  of  the  police.  Even  in  these  circles, 
rich  in.  all  the  richest  elements  of  mind,  the  tone  is 
too  anxious,  and  too  much  influenced  by  the  political  position 
of  the  parties,  for  the  natural  flow  of  thought,  or  for  the 
perfect  absence  of.  restraint  which  is  essential  to  easy  and 
animated  talk.  It  is  also  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  brightest 
intellect  deteriorates,  and  the  finest  judgment  loses  somewhat  of 
its  accuracy,  when  long  excluded  from  the  open  arena  of  discussion, 
and  condemned  by  restrictions  on  the  press  to  an  incomplete 
knowledge,  not  merely  of  cotemporary  opinions,  but  of  facts. 
Again,  and  again  have  we  been  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  views  and  Continental  x-elations  of  England  are  mis¬ 
understood  by  men  who  once  shone  in  the  first  ranks  of  debate 
or  diplomacy ;  and  we  have  refrained,  from  conviction  of  the 
inutility  of  the  attempt,  from  setting  them  right  when  they 
asserted  or  assumed  that  our  Italian  policy  was  purely  selfish,  bein°- 
exclusively  based  on  the  desire  to  raise  up  a  powerful  rival  to 
France.  F  rom  analogous  causes,  the  people  at  large  are  rapidly 
losing,  if  they  have  not  alx-eady  lost,  the  small  capacity  for  self- 
government  which  they  had  acquired  under  a  succession  of 
representative  governments.  If  the  existing  regime  lasts  many 
years,  they  will  retrograde  to  the  point  of  political  education  at 
which  they  stood  in  1815.  It  is  a  bad  prospect  for  the  French 
nation ;  it  is  a  bad  prospect  for  their  neighboxu-s ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  numerous  boons  for  which  the  civilized  world  will  stand 
indebted  to  the  Saviour  of  Society. 


TnE  SOUTH  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE 

INCE.  the  oft-repeated  threat  of  secession  was  carried  into 
^  piactical  effect  by  Souch  Carolina,  the  Northern  press  and  the 
English  journals  which  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Northern 
cause  have  teemed  with  the  most  extravagant  and  extraordinary 
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misstatements  concerning  the  South  —  its  character,  its  condition, 
and  its  intentions.  Not  only  organs  without  authority  and  writers 
without  credit,  hut  journals  which  had  a  character  to  lose,  and 
men  whose  sense  and  honesty  no  one  would  dare  to  question,  have 
repeated  and  persevered  in  assertions  which  are  not  merely  un¬ 
founded  hi  fact,  but  hear  the  stamp  of  absurdity  on  their  very  face. 
Even  a  writer  usually  so  calm  and  truthful  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has 
not  been  ashamed  to  speak  of  the  Confederates  in  a  tone  of 
violent  and  angry  vituperation,  and  to  reiterate  the  wildest  calum¬ 
nies  invented  by  the  least  credible  of  the  Northern  Abolitionists.  But 
of  all  slanders  on  the  South,  none  has  obtained  more  general  credit, 
or  done  more  mischief,  than  the  assertion  that  the  seceding  States 
entertain,  and  that  Secession  was  partly  prompted  by,  an  intention 
to  reopen  the  African  Slave-trade.  Those  who  can  believe  such 
a  charge  must  strangely  misread  American  history,  and  still  more 
strangely  misconceive  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the 
Slave  States.  South  Carolina,  the  leader  in  the  Secession,  the 
centre  and  focus  of  pro-slavery  feeling,  has  repeatedly  prohibited 
the  traffic.  She  forbade  it  in  1760;  and  her  colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  received  on  that  account  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  English 
Secretary  of  State,  by  whom  the  prohibition  was  overruled. 
This  act  of  the  colonial  Legislature  was  only  the  strongest  of 
a  series  of  measures  passed  to  restrict  and  discourage  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves.  In  1764  a  duty  of  loot,  per  head  was 
imposed  on  such  importations  —  amounting  of  course  to  a  virtual 
prohibition.  After  the  Revolution,  the  State  Legislature  for¬ 
bade  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  and  restricted 
such  importations  from  other  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  maintained  until  1803,  when  the  illicit  trade  earned 
on  through  neighbouring  States  induced  South  Carolina  to  reopen 
her  ports  to  the  detestable  traffic.  In  1808  the  constitutional 
prohibition  which  precluded  Congress  from  abolishing  the 
trade  expired;  and  the  importation  of  slaves  was  forbidden 
at  once  by  the  Federal  law  and  by  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  South.  Since  that  time  the  slave  trade  has 
flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  Star's  and  Stripes ;  but  the 
slavers  have  been  owned  by  Northern  capitalists,  manned  by 
Northern  crews,  commanded  by  Northern  captains,  and  fitted  out 
in  Northern  ports.  Cuba  and  Brazil  have  received  their  human 
cargoes — not  one  hundred  Africans  having,  since  1808,  been  landed 
on  the  Southern  coast.  The  South  has  had  no  part  in  the  matter ; 
and  her  present  leaders  have  always  been  the  steadfast  opponents 
of  the  traffic.  President  Davis,  as  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  protested  against  it  in  the  name  of  his 
State :  and  not  one  of  the  men  now  holding  office  or  high  position 
in  the  South  has  had  any  part  in  any  agitation  for  its  revival. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  empowered  Congress,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  ;  but  that  in¬ 
augurated  at  Montgomery  prohibited  it  at  once  and  for  ever,  by  an 
express  clause  to  that  efl'ect,  which  Congress  has  no  power  to 
repeal.  Not  only,  therefore,  has  the  South  at  present  forbidden 
the  traffic,  but  she  has  done  so  in  a  manner  which  would  legally 
almost  preclude  her  from  reopening  it,  and  which  would  oppose  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure,  even  if  a  party 
favourable  to  it  should  ever  come  into  power.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  a  step  like  this  has  been  taken  merely  to  conciliate  Euro¬ 
pean  opinion.  Europeans  make  little  distinction  between  a  clause 
in  the  Constitution  and  an  Act  of  Congress.  It  is  simply  dishonest 
to  pretend,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  that  the  South  contem¬ 
plates,  now  or  hereafter,  the  revival  of  the  traffic  which  she  has  so 
peremptorily  and  irrevocably  abolished.  Common  fairness  should 
impel  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Confederate  States  to  admit 
that,  for  whatever  reason,  the  dominant  party  in  the  Slave  States 
desires,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  render  the  future  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  African  slave  trade  impossible. 

There  is  nothing  which  need  surprise  us,  either  in  the  present 
tone  of  public  opinion  in  the  South  with  reference  to  the  slave 
trade,  or  in  the  resolution  of  the  Confederate  statesmen  to  give 
effect  to  that  opinion  by  a  clause  in  the  Constitution 
rather  than  by  a  mere  act  of  the  Confederate  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  Constitution  cannot  be  modified  at  once  in 
accordance  with  a  change  in  the  current  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing.  The  North  might  to-morrow  reopen  the  slave  trade,  if 
it  would,  by  the  vote  of  a  bare  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  but  a  tedious  and  difficult  process,  which  would  require  the 
assent  of  an  overwhelming  popular  majority,  would  be  required 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  South.'  The  object  of  embodying  such 
a  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  was  evidently  to  discourage,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  popular  agitation  for  its  repeal. 
There  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  the  Slave  States  a  party,  more 
or  less  numerous,  which  desires  to  cheapen  slave  labour  by  means 
of  the  importation  of  African  negroes.  Every  farmer  who  has 
saved  a  little  capital  desires  to  buy  slaves  and  plant  cotton  or 
sugar.  But  slaves  have  borne  so  high  a  price  of  late  years  that 
this  has  been  almost  impossible.  Year  by  year,  the  price  of 
negroes  has  risen ;  year  by  year,  therefore,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult  for  any  but  men  who  have  in¬ 
herited  large  fortimes,  or  made  them  in  trade,  to  become 
possessed  of  the  most  valuable  kind  of  property,  or  to  work 
their  way  in  the  most  profitable  and  most  honoured  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  country.  Negroes  are  becoming  a  monopoly 
in  the  South,  in  much  the  same  sense  in  which  land  is  said  to  be 
a  monopoly  in  England.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  here  for  a  man 
born  poor  to  work  his  way  to  the  possession  of  a  great  estate ;  but 
people  are  used  to  this  as  the  normal  condition  of  an  old  country. 
Many  occupations  far  more  profitable  than  agriculture  are  open  to 


them ;  and  there  is  little  disposition  to  grudge  the  landowners  an 
advantage  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  generations.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  in  the  Slave  States  for  a  poor  man  to  become  a  great 
planter.  But  in  that  new  country  this  difficulty  excites  discontent 
and  murmurs.  It  is  a  difficulty  of  recent  growth,  and,  moreover,  it 
is  to  some  extent  felt  as  a  real  and  practical  grievance.  Planting 
is  not  only  the  most  aristocratic,  but  also  the  most  lucrative  occu¬ 
pation  open  to  a  Southerner.  And  in  a  new  country  men  do  not 
easily  acquiesce  in  their  exclusion  from  such  a  career,  however  it 
may  arise.  Hence,  among  the  non-slaveholding  class,  the  high 
price  of  negroes  —  a  price  which  is  to  some  extent,  like  that  of 
land  in  England,  enhanced  by  the  artificial  value  derived  from 
tradition  and  social  usage  —  provokes  complaint.  Men  not  yet 
old  remember  that  in  their  fathers’  time  slaves  were  cheap. 
The  South  combined  the  advantages  both  of  new  and  of  old 
countries  —  had  both  cheap  land  and  cheap  labour,  elements  of 
prosperity  seldom  if  ever  elsewhere  united ;  and,  in  consequence, 
men  of  skill  and  energy  grew  rapidly  and  easily  rich.  Those 
were  the  days  in  which  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  hereditary 
fortimes  of  the  present  social  aristocracy  of  the  South.  And  the 
men  who  envy  those  fortunes  see  their  way  to  rival  them,  if  only 
negro  labour  cost  as  little  now  as  it  was  wont  to  cost  —  that  is,  if 
the  slave  trade  were  reopened.  It  is  from  this  class  —  from  the 
farmers  who.  are  struggling  to  be  planters,  and  those  of  other 
classes  who  cherish  a  like  ambition,  and  are  repressed  by  the  same 
difficulty,  the  high  price  of  labour  —  that  there  arises  the  only 
voice  ever  raised  in  the  South  favourable  to  the  revival  of  that 
trade. 

The  labouring  white  population  of  the  South  would  not,  of 
course,  gain  by  such  a  measure.  At  present,  slave  and  free  labour 
do  not  come  into  competition,  the  former  being  too  scarce 
and  too  dear  to  be  employed  in  any  occupations  but  those 
in  which  it  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  actually  producing  the  staple  crops  of  the 
country.  If  slave  labour  were  to  become  very  cheap  and  very 
plentiful,  it  would  probably  invade  many  of  the*  occupations 
hitherto  monopolized  by  white  free  men.  These  occupations  would 
gradually  sink  into  disrepute,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a  Slave 
State  with  employments  reputed  servile ;  the  white  man’s  field  of 
labour  would  be  diminished,  and  his  earnings  lessened  by  servile 
competition.  There  would  be  more  slaveowners  ;  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  non-slaveholding  freemen  would  be  much  worse  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  interest,  therefore,  of  those  white  labourers  whose 
means  or  occupation  would  preclude  them  in  any  case  from  be¬ 
coming  slaveholders  on  a  considerable  scale,  is  opposed  to  the 
importation  of  African  negroes. 

The  interest  and  feeling  of  the  planters  are  opposed  to  it ;  and 
the  planters  are,  in  fact  though  not  in  theory,  the  ruling  class  of 
the  South.  Though  universal  suffrage,  or  something  very  like  it, 
exists  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  and  though  —  contrary  to 
the  idea  entertained  by  some  who  ought  to  bo  better  informed  — 
the  richest  planter  is  exactly  on  a  level  at  the  polling-booth  with 
the  poorest  farmer,  or  with  his  own  overseer,  yet  practically  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  the  only 
class  which  possesses  at  once  all  the  three  great  elements  of 
political  power  —  wealth,  leisure,  and  education.  The  conditions 
of  its  existence,  and  the  nature  of  its  occupations,  alike  render  this 
class  vehemently  hostile  to  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade.  A 
planter  measures  his  riches,  not  by  the  extent  of  his  acres,  nor  by 
the  dollars  which  his  property  would  fetch,  but  by  the  number  of 
his  slaves.  Land  is  not  dear ;  of  other  property  he  has  not  much ; 
his  negroes  are  his  chief  wealth.  Their  present  price  is,  on  an 
average,  at  least  $1,000  per  adult  male;  and  a  man  who  owns 
200  negroes  is  a  rich  man.  But,  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  on 
which  the  first  cargo  of  Africans  should  be  landed  at  Charleston 
or  Mobile,  his  negroes,  though  still  more  valuable  than  the 
untrained  imports,  would  not  be  worth  more  than  $500  per  head. 
One  half  of  his  wealth  would  have  been  swept  away  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  lawgiver's  pen.  Thus  the  planter  has  a  strong, 
obvious,  and  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  resisting  any  proposal  to 
reopen  the  African  slave  trade.  Another  and  more  honour¬ 
able  motive  confirms  him  in  his  resistance.  The  discipline 
of  a  well-managed  plantation  is  now  seldom  severe,  and  never 
savage.  Brutal  cruelty  is  felt  to  be  wholly  unnecessary 
in  dealing  with  the  domestic,  Christianized,  half-civilized 
negro  of  the  present  day.  It  would  be  condemned,  not  only 
as  wrong,  but  dangerous  —  as  exciting  discontent,  and  imperil¬ 
ling  the  relations  of  mutual  kindness  which  ought  to  subsist 
in  theory,  and  do  very  often  subsist  in  practice,  between  the 
slaves  and  their  owners.  But  if  a  horde  of  heathens  and  savages, 
unused  to  regular  labour  and  white  control,  were  introduced  into  the 
country,  a  very  different  method  of  treatment  must  be  adopted. 
Severities  disused  for  many  generations,  as  bad  as  any  that  ever 
were  charged  against  our  West  Indian  colonists,  and  not  much 
less  horrible  than  those  invented  by  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
anti-slavery  preachers  and  novelists,  would  become  requisite ;  the 
planter  would  be  brutalized  by  the  necessity  of  inflicting  brutal 
punishments;  the  American-born  negroes,  demoralized  by  the 
presence  among  them  of  savages  fresh  from  Africa,  would  be 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  cruelties  necessary  to  keep  those  savages 
in  order ;  and  the  institution  of  slavery  would  become  an  abomi¬ 
nation  which  a  humane  and  civilized  people  could  not  tolerate  in 
their  midst. 

Of  the  horrible  accessories  of  the  traffic  —  of  the  enormities 
which  it  occasions  in  Africa,  the  wars  and  forays  undertaken  to 
procure  captives  for  sale,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  middle  passage  — 
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nearly  all  men  of  education  and  refinement  in  the  South  think 
and  speak  much  as  we  do.  Even  the  internal  slave-trade  has 
always  been  regarded  with  disfavour,  and  the  slave-dealer  is 
looked  upon  with  a  dislike  somewhat  stronger  than  the  contempt 
which  we  entertain  for  a  usurer,  and  somewhat  less  keen  than 
the  abhorrence  inspired  by  the  hangman.  But  apart  from  all 
sentiments  of  humanity,  besides  all  questions  of  class  interest, 
there  is  one  consideration  which  powerfully  affects  the  feelings  of 
intelligent  Southerners  on  this  subject.  They  do  not  desire  that 
the  South  shall  become  a  country  of  negroes.  As  it  is,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  subject  race  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  their  masters  ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa,  while  no 
white  immigration  is  likely  to  take  place  from  any  quarter,  there 
would  be  not  a  little  danger  that,  before  half  a  century  had 
elapsed,  the  slaves  would  greatly  outnumber  the  free  men.  This 
is  a  consummation  which  we  believe  every  Southern  states¬ 
man  would  deprecate.  Already,  in  Mississippi  and  in  South 
Carolina,  there  are  more  negroes  than  whites ;  and  the  extension  of 
this  condition  to  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy  would  he  viewed  -with 
anything  but  satisfaction,  even  by  those  who  are  most  wedded  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  have  most  confidence  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  negro  race.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  more  probable  that  the 
Confederate  States  should  ever  attempt  to  re-open  the  Slave-trade 
than  that,  if  they  should  attempt  it,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
their  design  in  defiance  of  the  disgust  and  reprobation  of  Europe, 
and  the  strenuous  resistance  of  England. 


COMPLIMENTS. 

IT  is  very  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  benefit  of  bashful  men, 
that  society  would  come  to  some  general  agreement  upon  the 
subject  of  compliments.  At  present,  the  whole  social  law  upon 
the  subject  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  is  a  mere  pitfall  for 
the  unwary.,  There  are  some  occasions  when  a  compliment  is 
very  little  less  than  an  insult ;  and  there  are  others  when  it  is 
scarcely  less  insulting  to  omit  the  compliment ;  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  in  principle  between  the  two  sets  of  occasions  is  not  very 
obvious.  To  compliment  a  young  lady  upon  her  dress  is  a  rude 
familiarity.  A  panegyric  upon  her  beauty  is  only  tolerated  if  she 
belong  to  the  emancipated  sisterhood  of  “fast  girls,”  and  is  apt 
to  be  resented  even  then  if  there  are  many  listeners  to  overhear 
it.  But  seat  her  at  a  pianoforte,  and  everything  is  changed. 
Compliments  cease  to  be  rude  on  one  side  or  repulsive  on  the 
other.  The  man  who  would  stand  at  a  pianoforte  listening  to  a 
song,  and  omit  at  the  end  of  it  to  ejaculate  “Beautiful !”  would 
be  condemned  by  every  right-thinking  mind  as  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  a  Briton.  Compliments  on  such  occasions 
are  not  simply  permissible,  but  they  are  exacted  with  rigour  as  an 
item  of  the  ordinary  tribute  of  civility  which  man  owes  to  woman. 
You  might  as  well  let  a  lady  stand  for  want  of  a  chair  while  you 
were  sitting  down,  as  allow  the  music  to  languish  for  want  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  eulogy.  And  the  young  lady  who  would  blush 
and  bridle  if  she  was  told  she  was  pretty  submits  with  smiling 
impassibility  to  the  most  fulsome  flattery  on  the  subject  of 
her  singing.  In  fact,  if  the  song  did  not  close  amid  a  chorus  of 
admiration,  eveiy  one  would  feel  that  there  was  an  awkward 
silence.  People  would  force  conversation  fitfully  and  uneasily, 
as  if  somebody  had  uttered  a  startling  impropriety;  and  the  per¬ 
former  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  flouncing  away  from  the 
pianoforte,  and  passing  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  the  dumps. 
The  idea  appears  to  be  that  a  public  performance  is  incompatible 
with  retiring  modesty.  It  is  a  proclamation  that  the  young  lady 
is  not  satisfied  to  remain  unnoticed  in  the  throng,  but  wishes  to 
attract  a  special  share  of  general  attention  to  herself ;  and  it  natu¬ 
rally  follows  that  she  desires  some  assurance  that  her  efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain.  The  world  is  too  good-natured  to  refuse  com¬ 
pliments  to  any  one  who  professedly  caters  for  them ;  and,  for¬ 
tunately,  there  are  people  who  derive  a  positive  pleasure  from  the 
act  of  flattering  others.  Their  souls  are  a  living  well  of  butter, 
and  a  little  of  it  escapes  upon  every  passer-by.  Probably  they 
began  the  practice  from  calculation,  to  secure  as  many  friends 
as  possible  at  a  cheap  cost ;  but  the  habit  soon  grows  upon  them, 
and  clings  to  them  long  after  the  hope  of  getting  on  in  the  world 
has  lost  its  power.  They  are  very  disagreeable  people  to  meet  in 
society,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  for  they  are  always  putting  some¬ 
body  out  of  countenance ;  but  their  real  mission  in  the  world  is  to 
attend  at  musical  parties.  They  shoidd  be  jammed  in  between 
the  pianoforte  and  the  wall,  and  left  there.  So  placed,  they  are  in 
'a  position  to  perform  services  which,  in  their  absence,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  supply ;  for  complimenting  does  not  come  by  nature, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  who  shoidd  try  it  for  the  first  time, 
in  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt,  and  without  proper 
preparation,  is  very  liable  to  come  to  an  unseemly  halt  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  pretty  speech. 

In  the  case  of  men,  the  same  distinction  between  public  com¬ 
pliments  and  private  compliments  is  still  more  strikingly  observed. 
In  private  society,  Englishmen  are  very  free  from  the  vice  of 
courtiership.  A  man  who  tries  to  recommend  himself  by 
saying  fulsome  things  is  very,  soon  marked,  and  shunned  ac¬ 
cordingly;  or,  at  best,  he  sinks  into  the  position  of  toady 
en  titre  to  some  very  empty-headed  grandee.  In  private  life, 
compliments  are  discreditable  to  the  utterer,  and  odious  to  the 
receiver.  But  the  moment  a  man  appears  in  public,  all  this  de¬ 
cent  reserve  is  thrown  aside.  To  those  who  are  not  trained  to  the 
work  there  can  be  few  positions  more  humiliating  than  that  of 


presiding  at  a  public  dinner  or  public  meeting.  Most  men  would 
turn  red  all  over  before  they  could  hear  said  of  themselves,  or  say 
to  another,  the  flatteries  which  are  a  matter  of  course  when  the 
chairman’s  health  is  drunk,  or  when  thanks  are  returned  to  him 
for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair.  But  the  speakers  and  listeners 
appear  to  take  it  very  quietly,  and  to  go  through  the  form  with 
profound  satisfaction  to  themselves.  It  is  in  the  case  of  a  religious 
meeting  that  this  cynical  insensibility  strikes  a  spectator  the 
most  forcibly ;  because  the  reverend  divine  who  moves  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  returned  to  the  noble  earl  for  his  able 
conduct  in  the  chair  invariably  takes  the  opportunity  of  preaching 
an  edifying  sermon  upon  his  patrician  text.  The  theological 
vocabulary  has  more  range  and  elasticity,  for  the  purpose  both  of 
eulogy  and  invective,  than  any  other.  A  prayer  is  a  more  effective 
vehicle,  both  of  flattery  and  of  detraction,  than  any  other  species  of 
composition.  Even  in  public  speaking,  there  are  limits  to  the 
frankness  with  which  you  may  detail  the  public  and  private  virtues 
of  a  man  who  is  sitting  next  to  you ;  but  if  your  catalogue  takes 
the  form  of  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  blessings 
he  has  vouchsafed  to  his  people  by  endowing  with  rank  and  fame 
a  vessel  of  so  much  piety,  wisdom,  zeal,  &c.  &c.,  you  may 
venture  upon  a  very  considerable  amount  of  unctuous  hyper¬ 
bole  without  palling  on  the  taste  of  your  audience.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  noble  earl  undergoes  the  oleaginous  application  with  a 
modest  smile,  and,  when  it  is  over,  with  a  few  friendly  counter¬ 
compliments,  and  a  pious  ascription,  accepts  the  fact  of  his  own 
canonization. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  exemplification  of  the  ease  with  which 
modest  susceptibilities  can  be  laid  aside  on  public  occasions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  excursions  which  great  personages  occasionally 
make  into  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  being  buttered.  In 
these  expeditions,  catering  for  flattery  is  perpetrated  in  its  rudest 
and  most  unblushing  form.  The  last  rag  of  a  decorous  pretext  is 
stripped  off.  The  chairman  of  a  religious  meeting  is  performing 
an  ostensible  duty ;  and  the  compliments  he  picks  up  in  the  course 
of  it  have  the  appearance  of  coming  accidentally,  and  are  not  part 
of  the  day’s  programme.  But  when,  announcing  his  intended  progress 
for  weeks  beforehand,  a  Minister  stars  it  in  the  provinces,  attending 
dinners  in  his  own  honour,  receiving  addresses,  and  stiunping  it  to 
admiring  mobs  on  steamers  and  river  banks,  he  asks  for  flattery 
as  distinctly  as  the  demand  can  be  expressed.  If  Mr.  Gladstone, 
for  instance,  had  put  an  advertisement  into  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  newspapers,  inviting  tenders  for  a  supply  of 
adulation,  to  be  used  as  an  emollient  application  for  a  statesman 
afflicted  with  an  attack  of  deficits  and  a  chronic  condition  of  un¬ 
popularity,  he  could  not  have  asked  for  it  with  less  shamefacedness 
than  he  has  displayed  in  his  recent  Northern  tour.  There  was  no 
covering  object  —  no  collateral  aim.  If  he  did  not  go  to  be 
praised,  he  went  for  nothing  at  all.  He  did  not  even  open  an 
institution,  or  lay  a  first  stone,  or  advocate  a  philanthropic  scheme. 
He  thirsted  for  popular  flattery,  having  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  kept  an  involuntary  fast  from  that  species  of  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  he  went  where  he  knew  that  his  thirst  could  be 
slaked.  He  has  thrown  our  finances  into  disorder,  and  loaded  us 
all  with  a  most  unpleasant  Income-tax,  for  the  sake  of  making 
presents  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Northern  manufacturers ;  and 
he  knew  that,  if  gratitude  had  not  left  the  earth,  he  should  find  it 
there.  To  do  them  justice,  they  were  not  wanting  to  their  ex¬ 
pected  part.  They  were  too  good  men  of  business  to  be  unwilling  to 
pay  in  soft  words  for  solid  pudding.  There  is  something  bordering 
on  the  grotesque  in  the  indiscriminate  eagerness  with  which  they 
seized  any  topic  that  could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  required 
panegyric.  The  enthusiastic  admiration  which  Middlesborough 
and  Gateshead  expressed  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  classical  accom¬ 
plishments  testified  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task  they  had  set 
themselves  rather  than  to  anything  else.  The  corporation  of 
Gateshead,  in  their  sudden  zeal  for  learning,  even  discovered  that 
it  was  owing  to  his  classical  attainments  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
so  “  distinguished- a  member  of  the  Government  of  the  country.” 
The  usual  appendage  to  all  expressions  of  thanks  —  gratitude  for 
favours  to  be  conferred  —  was  not  wanting  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  One  of  the  Corporations  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  suggest  that  its  own  port  would  furnish  an  admirable  situation 
for  a  dockyard,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  should  feel  inclined  to  build  a 
new  one ;  and  another  hinted  that  it  was  expected  of  him  that  he 
would  not  relax  in  his  efforts  till  every  vestige  of  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion  had  been  removed.  But  it  was  all  done  very  heartily, 
with  as  copious  a  flow  of  fulsome  adjectives  as  the  com¬ 
bined  intellect  of  the  municipalities  could  produce.  This 
species  of  rhetoric  did  not  embarrass  Mr.  Gladstone,  because 
it  was  the  thing  which  he  had  travelled  so  far  north  to  elicit ; 
and  he  repayed  it  with  an  abundance  which  showed  how  grate¬ 
fully  it  soothed  his  feelings.  To  most  people  so  greasy  a  dish 
would  have  been  nauseous.  The  appetite  for  adulation  must  have 
become  very  morbid  before  it  could  prompt  a  man  to  stoop  to  the 
humiliation  of  swallowing  the  coarsest  forms  of  it  so  greedily. 


RIOTS  AND  RELIGION  IN  IIYDE  PARK. 

UPITER  PLUVIUS  and  Sir  Richard  Mayne  may  divide  be¬ 
tween  them  the  credit  that  the  public  peace  was  not  broken  in 
Hyde  Park  last  Sunday.  It  is  something  that  the  traditional 
success  of  rioting  —  in  London  at  least  —  has  been  interrupted 
by  whatever  means,  but  it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that, 
if  to-morrow  is  a  fine  day,  some  attempts  will  not  be 
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made  to  revive  the  stupid  outbreaks  which  disgraced  the  metro¬ 
polis  a  fortnight  ago.  That  the  riots  are  so  perfectly  causeless  and 
unreasonable  forms  the  strongest  ground  for  the  expectation  that 
they  will  not  be  subdued  by  a  single  effort.  Like  a  popular  tune, 
with  just  as  much  meaning  as  “  The  Cure”  or  “  The  Strand,”  the 
name  of  Garibaldi  has  possessed  itself  of  the  general  mind ;  and  a 
foolish  epidemic  of  this  sort  is  not  amenable  either  to  reason 
or  law.  It  signifies  very  little  whether  Sir  George  Bowyer  is  or 
is  not  right  in  his  chronology  of  the  offence  given  and  taken ;  for 
it  requires  but  a  very  small  cause  to  set  people  together  by  the 
ears  whose  interests,  race,  and  religion  predispose  them  to  quarrel. 
There  has  always  been  a  latent  jealousy  between  the  London 
ouvrier  and  the  Irish  denizens.  The  Celtic  population  hordes  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  faction  fights  have  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  Irish  quartiers,  and  that  the  Munster  and 
Ulster  men  have  kept  their  rows  to  themselves.  At  present, 
from  whatever  cause,  there  seems  to  be,  not  only  in  London,  but 
elsewhere  —  owing  somewhat  perhaps  to  hints  and  promptings 
from  higher  quarters  —  a  generally  uneasy  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish.  It  looks  as  if  there  were  something  of  combination, 
when  in  Birkenhead  as  well  as  in  Saffron  Hill,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  equally  with  Hyde  Park,  the  Pope’s  name  and  cause 
are  used  as  something  of  a  cri  de  guerre.  And  when  a  stone 
of  this  sort  is  once  in  full  swing,  it  is  not  very  easily  stopped ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  authority  will  not  content  itself  with 
considering  that  all  is  safe,  because  Sir  Richard  Mayne  has  issued 
his  rescript  against  certain  meetings  in  Hyde  Park. 

Certain  meetings,  we  say ;  for,  taking  the  text  of  the  edict  issued 
by  the  Chef  du  Service,  as  he  would  be  termed  in  Paris,  it  seems 
to  be  very  premature  to  conclude  that  all  speeches,  lectures, 
preachings,  and  meetings  in  Hyde  Park  are  prohibited  by  the 
authorities.  Indeed  the  form  of  prohibition  strikes  us  as  being 
either  in  excess  or  deficiency.  It  either  forbids  too  much  or  too 
little.  We  cannot  quite  understand  the  source  and  authority  of 
the  prohibition.  Either  the  Ranger  of  the  Park  or  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works  is  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  Park,  and  from 
him  should  haveissuedthespecial  directions  of  whatshould  or  should 
not  be  done  in  the  Park.  With  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  under 
the  Home  Office,  rests  the  duty  of  preserving  the  peace,  and  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  is  concerned,  not  with  moral,  but  only  with  mate¬ 
rial  interests.  Crowds,  not  the  causes  of  crowds,  are  under  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  police.  With  the  Home  Secretary,  if  with  anybody, 
rests  the  duty  of  pronouncing  what  sort  of  meeting  is,  by  its  subject 
matter,  likely  to  endanger  the  public  safety.  But  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  duties  of  the  Ranger,  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  Home  Office  all  at  once,  and  to  have  ad¬ 
ministered  none  of  them  successfully.  As  we  read  his  proclamation, 
it  does  not  forbid  all  meetings  and  speeches,  but  only  such  meetings 
as  are  held  “  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  and  hearing  speeches, 
and  for  the  public  discussion  of  popular  and  exciting  topics.”  if 
any  speaker  or  preacher  chooses  to  say  that  his  oration  or  assembly 
is  not  connected  with  any  popular  and  exciting  topic,  is  he  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  ?  Or  is  the  chief  police  officer  to  be  the  judge 
of  what  is  or  is  not  popular  and  exciting  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  authorities  were  afraid  to  pro¬ 
hibit  Sunday  preachings,  eo  nomine ;  but,  unless  -they  do  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  decisively,  we  shall  always  be  open  to  the  recurrence 
of  these  Sunday  riots.  The  Hyde  Park  politics  grew  gradually 
out  of  the  Hyde  Park  sermons ;  just  as  the  Birkenhead  riots  are 
to  be  traced  to  controversial  discussions ;  and  out  of  sermons,  if 
they  are  to  be  allowed  gradually  to  grow  up  again,  controversial 
politics  are  certain  to  spring.  Mr.  Ilibbs’  homilies  are  a  case 
in  point.  From  the  doctrine  of  conversion  he  always  slipped 
on  to  the  Poor  Laws  and  their  abuses.  From  preaching  on  the 
Poor  Law  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  Communistic  doctrines; 
and  in  lectures  for  or  against  Communism  and  Socialism  we  are 
at  once  let  in  for  a  whole  Hood  of  political  excitement.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hopeless  to  argue  the  question;  but  it  seems  a  fitting 
opnortunity  for  a  word  or  two  with  those  well-intentioned  persons 
wiio  think  that  the  interests  of  religion  are  served  by  park 
preaching  and  street  preaching,  and  by  thrusting  religion  into 
people’s  hands  on  all  public  occasions  and  in  all  public  places. 
And  if,  as  we  trust,  but  are  hardly  read}-  to  admit,  it  is  really 
intended  to  prevent  all  preaching  in  the  parks,  we  may  as  well  say 
why  we  doubt,  even  in  the  interests  of  religion,  as  to  the  policy 
of  a  good  deal  of  the  popular  modes  of  bringing  spiritual  things 
before  “  the  masses  ”  which  are  now  in  fashion. 

A  letter  under  the  heading  “  Spiritual  Touting”  was  inserted 
in  the  Times  not  long  ago.  It  called  attention  to  a  state  of 
things  which  has  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  social  evil.  A 
foreigner,  or  one  who  was  apparently  a  foreigner,  was  accosted 
in  the  Exhibition  by  a  shabbily  dressed  person,  who  imme¬ 
diately  thrust  into  poor  monsieur’s  hands  a  packet  of  cards 
containing  spiritual  advice,  or  what  was  meant  for  spiritual 
advice.  Texts  of  Scripture,  the  shabbily  dressed  person  says 
they  were ;  but  we  all  know  with  what  significance  texts  may  be 
selected.  This  scattering  broadcast  of  ghostly  counsel  in  parks,  and 
streets,  and  public  places  is  becoming  a  serious  nuisance ;  and  in 
the  interests  of  religion  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  religion 
itself  does  not  suffer  by  it.  There  certainly  is  a  duty  recognised 
and  enforced  by  the  sacred  Author  of  Christianity  not  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine ;  and  it  was  a  prophetical  anticipation  of  His 
mission,  that  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  His  voice  to 
be  heard  in  the  street.  We  are  not  saying  that  all  this  is  to 
be  construed  to  the  letter;  but  undoubtedly  it  points  to  some 
great  principle  of  religion.  And  religion,  if  good  for  anything, 
recognises  the  facts  of  human  nature.  Among  those  princi¬ 


ples  is  that  of  reverence  and  reserve.  Undoubtedly  there  is  the 
opposite  duty  and  a  parallel  principle.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  all  truth  to  proclaim  itself  to  those  who  most  want 
it.  The  call  is,  we  are  well  aware,  both  to  those  who  hear  and 
to  those  who  forbear.  But  it  is  for  religion  to  combine  the  two 
duties  —  not  so  to  preach  truth  as  to  confine  its  message  to  esoteric 
disciples  —  not  so  to  deal  with  the  world  and  sinners  in  its  aggres¬ 
sive  aspect  as  to  bring  its  own  sacred  truths  into  contempt.  No 
thinking  person  can  doubt  that  the  park  preachers  and  tract  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  day  at  least  seriously  exaggerate  one  side  of 
Christian  duty.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  prudence ; 
and  in  estimating  its  limits  and  obligations  lies  one  of  the  very 
hardest  and  most  delicate  problems  that  can  exercise  not  only 
the  religious  sense  but  moral  wisdom.  In  common  life,  and  in 
matters  of  mere  worldly  policy  and  home  affairs,  to  give  advice 
judiciously  —  to  know  when  to  give  it,  how  to  give  it,  to  whom 
to  give  it,  and  what  to  give  —  is  no  such  easy  matter.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  w-isest  men,  after  balancing  probabilities, 
will  decline  to  interfere.  In  one  sense,  the  easiest  of  all  things 
is  to  give  advice,  and  first-rate  advice ;  but  such  are  the  varieties 
of  temper,  such  are  the  innumerable  contingent  consequences,  such 
the  drawbacks  and  hindrances  to  being  useful,  that  to  be  silent  is 
often  the  safest  rule,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  advised.  “  On  the 
whole,  I  shall  do  more  harm  than  good,”  is  the  conclusion  of  all 
but  the  gushing  and  the  sentimental.  What  is  wanted  in  ordinary 
intercourse  is  tact  to  insinuate  advice — to  hint,  to  be  indirect,  politic, 
managing.  Philosophers  call  this  prudence ;  and  they  place  pru¬ 
dence  as  the  very  highest  attainment  and  gift  of  wisdom.  Now, 
religion  is  founded  on  this  scheme  of  human  nature.  “  He  knew 
what  was  in  man ;  ”  and,  therefore,  Christianity  is  suited  to  human 
nature  because  it  is  grounded  on  the  facts  of  human  nature. 

All  this  is  a  mere  truism ;  but  it  is  just  what  tract  distributors  and 
park  and  street  preachers  forget.  The  most  difficulttask  in  the  world 
is  attempted  with  the  coarsest  tools.  Zeal  for  souls,  as  it  is  called, 
is  thought  to  be  the  only  qualification  for  an  Evangelist  in  London. 
The  man  who  gives  cards  in  the  Exhibition  and  writes  to  the 
Times ,  makes  no  doubt  of  his  mission  and  his  capabilities.  Bad 
English  and  coarse  pungent  appeals  made  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  are  said  to  be  the  Gospel.  Thoughtful  preachers  often  say 
that  sermons  to  what  are  called  mixed  congregations  are  the 
hardest  things  in  the  world  to  write,  because,  if  they  hit  one, 
they  miss  two ;  or,  if  they  do  good  to  one  hearer,  the  appeal  is 
just  as  likely  to  do  harm  to  two  or  three  others  ;  and  in  very  many 
cases  a  preacher  is  dull  simply  because  he  is  a  thoughtful,  careful, 
wise,  and  prudent  man.  What  is  true  of  sermons  addressed  to  people 
who,  within  certain  limits,  all  have  some  respect  for  religion,  is 
doubly  and  trebly  true  of  appeals,  whether  in  the  shape  of  tracts  or 
street  sermons,  to  the  mere  herd,  of  whom  the  chances  are  that  no 
two  in  a  hundred  are  in  the  same  religious  or  irreligious  state,  or  are 
of  the  same  age,  sex,  habits,  education,  temper,  and  manner  of  life. 
The  tract  distributors  and  out-of-door  Evangelists  cut  this  knot.  They 
boldly  assume  that  everybody  they  meet  is  a  reprobate.  In  a  case 
mentioned  by  the  letter  writer  in  the  Times,  the  tract  scatterer  seems 
to  have  assumed  that  the  ladies  whom  he  was  addressing  needed 
warnings  on  breaches  of  chastity.  Now,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  simply 
outrageous;  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
wanting  in  duty  if  they  do  not  protect  us  and  our  wives  and 
daughters,  as  well  as  our  female  visitors,  from  the  cruel 
insults  of  the  impertinent  Pharisees  who  thrust  these  vile 
placards  into  the  hands  of  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  We  all 
know  what  an  offence  it  is  to  have  cards  of  another  kind  forced 
upon  us  in  public  abroad.  The  present  affront,  though  offered  in  the 
name  of  religion  in  England,  is  scarcely  less.  And,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  place  or  time  free  from  these  intrusions.  In  omnibus  and 
steamboat,  in  the  street,  and  in  the  park,  in  public  and  in  private 
nobody  is  safe.  One  well-meaning  but  most  inj  udicious  person  makes 
it  a  rule  to  send  a  tract  to  everybody  who,  from  the  newspaper 
obituary,  is  found  to  have  lost  a  relative.  Another  takes  all  the 
young  married  people  under  his  care,  and  introduces  his  ounce  of 
spiritual  verjuice  into  the  honeymoon.  Some  foolish  women  spend 
their  lives  in  haunting  railway  stations  and  dropping  appeals  into 
the  excursion  trains.  Some  persecute  all  the  newsboys,  some  all 
the  omnibus  conductors,  some  all  the  shoeblacks,  some  the  soldiers, 
some  those  who  are  palpably  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  some, 
with  more  justice,  those  who  are  palpably  not  going.  Some  take 
to  the  soiled  doves,  and  some  to  the  roughs  of  society. 

But  the  food  offered  to  these  varieties  of  the  spiritual  mind  is 
terribly  monotonous.  There  is  a  pervading  sulphurous  odour  about 
every  appeal.  You  are  a  lost  soul.  You  are  a  desperate  sinner. 
You  are  a  black  wicked  reprobate.  Now  this  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  told.  It  is  not  true  in  nine  case  out  of  ten ;  and  in  the 
tenth  the  assurance  only  exasperates.  The  last  preacher  that 
we  heard  —  he  was  a  street  preacher,  not  a  park  preacher,  and 
he  was  preaching  on  a  week-day  before  twelve  o’clock  at  noon, 
and  at  the  corner  of  the  Portland  Road,  surrounded  by  a  hundred 
people  —  was  descanting  on  a  savoury  theme,  known,  we  believe, 
as  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect. 
Livid  with  rage,  of  course  spiritual  rage,  and  pale  with  passion 

—  passionate  zeal,  doubtless,  for  what  he  thought  the  truth 

—  lie  thundered  out  this  choice  doctrine,  “Christ  did  not  shed 
his  dear  blood  for  the  devil’s  goats.”  On  this  precious  theme 
he  enlarged,  and  of  course  he  applied  it.  The  hapless  auditors 
were  the  devil’s  goats ;  and  for  the  devil’s  goats  was  reserved 
• — but  we  shall  not  fall  into  the  error  we  are  protesting  against. 
What  was  the  result  of  all  this  frenzied  and  foul  blasphemy 

—  for  blasphemy  in  practice  it  was?  Speechless  horror  on  the 
part  of  the  decent  people  present — abuse,  slang,  and  cursing  on  the 
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part  of  those  who,  had  or  not,  did  not  like  to  he  addressed  as 
the  devil’s  goats.  A  cahman  who  was  present,  and  who  cried 
out  to  the  waterman  at  the  cabstand,  “  Heave  a  pail  of  cold  water 
over  him ;  the  gent’s  in  a  fit  ” — pronounced  the  most  charitable 
comment  on  this  disgusting  exhibition. 

Another  evil  connected  with  this  out-of-door  preaching  is  that 
the  preacher,  being,  after  all,  a  man,  sometimes  loses  his  temper  at 
the  coarse  and  brutal  replies  which  his  sermons  provoke;  and 
when  an  Evangelist  meets  railing  by  railing,  and  contumely  with 
cursing,  it  is  only  religion  that  sufiers.  An  instance  occurs.  A 
street  preacher  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  jolly  and  profane 
devotee  of  the  public-house :  — “  Have  a  pull  at  this  pot,  master ; 
you  must  be  dry  after  all  that  talk.”  “  Oh  no,”  was  the  meek 
preacher’s  reply,  “oh  no,  my  friend;  you’ll  want  it  all  in  hell  fire.” 
The  same  sort  of  thing  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  parks 
on  Sundays;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  preachers 
of  irreligion  to  take  up  their  parable  and  to  confront  the  ig¬ 
norant  Calvinists  who  think  the  world  is  to  be  converted  by 
these  fierce  denunciations.  The  Garibaldi  riots  are  the  result. 
Clergymen,  with  the  best  intentions,  encourage  such  displays 
by  their  attempts  to  substitute  a  milder  and  more  decorous  gospel 
for  the  ravings  of  these  fanatics.  But  experience,  and  no  small 
experience,  among  these  public  preachers,  convinces  us  that  the 
evils  —  plain,  familiar,  and  unmistakeable  —  far  counterbalance  the 
possible  good.  Out-of-door  preaching  does,  as  a  fact,  call  out 
contention,  contradiction,  and  insult  to  religion.  So,  in  a  les3 
degree,  does  indiscriminate  tract  distribution.  Preaching  in  the 
parks  and  in  the  public  streets  is  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
The  Executive  and  the  police  have  hitherto  winked  at  it. 
Tiie  Home  Secretary,  or  the  Banger,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Police 
have  been  talked  over.  They  have  been  terrorized  by  the  zealots. 
They  are  addressed  as  quiet  people  are  addressed  in  the  streets  by 
the  tract  scatterers.  “What!  will  you  refuse  the  Gospel?”  as 
though  the  Gospel  were  identical  with  this  foul  raving,  or  those 
little  scraps  of  nonsense.  But  the  matter  is  capable  of  easy  solu¬ 
tion.  Let  short-hand  writers  be  employed  to  take  down  any  ten 
sermons  delivered,  and  the  running  commentaries  also  delivered  by 
the  audience  on  these  ten  sermons,  on  any  Sunday,  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  or  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  then  let  not  only  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  but  the  respectable  ministers  of  the  denominations  gene- 
rally,  say  whether,  in  the  interests  of  religion,  public  preaching 
in  the  parks  should  or  should  not  be  prohibited.  We  trust  that 
Sir  Richard  Mayne’s  edict  is  intended  to  stop  all  out-of-door 
preaching.  If  this  is  not  its  object,  the  sooner  we  have  a  more 
explicit  prohibition  the  better. 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

HE  American  contest  has  strongly  affirmed  this  truth,  that 
success  in  war  depends  less  upon  the  weapons  used 
than  upon  the  men  who  use  them.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  Southern  armies  were  very  badly  aimed,  and  if  they  are  better 
armed  now,  it  is  because  they  have  supplied  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  enemies  who  were  more  completely  furnished  as  sol¬ 
diers  outwardly  than  within.  At  a  time  when  there  are  endless 
questions  as  to  the  best  forms  of  ships  and  guns,  it  is  happily  not 
doubtful  what  is  the  best  sort  of  men  to  work  them.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  good  crew  must  depend  partly  upon  the  system  under 
which  they  live,  and  partly  upon  the  officers  who  administer  it. 
The  daily  life  of  a  man-of-war  ought  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  the  highest  degree  the  efficiency,  health,  and  comfort  of 
her  crew.  If  health  can  be  ensured  by  cleanliness,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  British  man-of- Avar’s  crew  must  be  in  a  fair  way  toAvards  it, 
for  cleaning  appears  to  visitors  to  be  a  never-ending,  still-beginning 
business  on  board  the  Royal  Navy.  Whether  all  this  washing  and 
scrubbing  and  scraping  is  done  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  men  employed,  might  perhaps  be  doubted.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  easy  to  understand  Iioav  desirable  it  is  that  the  Royal 
Navy  should  be  principally  supplied  with  men  who  have  grown  up 
in  it ;  for  the  merchant-seaman,  however  Avell  he  might  understand 
the  main  part  of  his  work,  would  not  easily  adapt  himself  to  the 
minute  regularity  of  a  man-of-war,  after  acquiring  habits  which 
would  teach  him  to  prefer  a  little  more  of  his  own  ease  and  pleasure, 
combined  possibly  Avith  a  little  less  neatness  and  smartness  of  ship 
and  crew.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  hoAvever,  that  when  a  large 
number  of  men  have  to  live  in  a  very  small  space,  scrupulous 
cleanliness  is  indispensable  to  keeping  them  in  health,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  innumerable  processes  directed  towards  that  result  Avhich 
one  sees  in  operation  on  board  a  man-of-war  will  always  be 
observed  with  pleasure. 

_  Another  point  which  strongly  impresses  the  visitor  is  the  conve¬ 
nient  and  compact  arrangement  of  e\'erything  on  board  a  ship-of- 
war.  This  art  of  stoAving  many  things  in  small  space  has  been, 
we  may  suppose,  the  study  of  many  minds  without  much  else  to 
occupy  them,  ever  since  the  navy  has  existed,  and,  therefore,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  ha\Te  been  brought  verv  near  per¬ 
fection.  Whether  we  look  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  ship, 
or  to  the  individual  comfort  of  the  men,  the  same  careful  provision 
seems  to  be  made  to  have  everything  at  hand  when  needed.  Of 
course,  in  meeting  either  bad  weather  or  an  enemy,  everything 
depends  on  promptitude;  and  this  is  secured,  as  far  as  possible, 
beforehand,  by  teaching  every  man  what  he  Avill  have  to  do,  and 
where  he  will  find  the  means  of  doing  it.  Perhaps  a  man-of-war 
is  the  only  extant  school  of  that  economy  Avhich  many  house¬ 
keepers  would  desire  to  practise  if  they  knew  Iioav.  Soldiers,  in 
general,  are  thriftless,  and  unable  to  minister  to  their  own  com¬ 


forts  ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  you  find  a  veteran  who 
displays  the  foresight  and  handiness  Avhich  are  almost  universal 
in  the  navy.  To  take  one  instance  —  many  sailors  can  ply  the 
needle  dexterously,  but  soldiers  are  generally  as  aAvkward  in 
handling  that  useful  implement  as  any  other  sort  of  landsmen. 
Sailors  are  not  only  able  to  mend  their  own  garments,  but  one 
often  sees  them  busy  at  pieces  of  needlework  which  they  expect.to 
sell.  Then,  again,  the  sailor  understands  better  than  the  soldier 
how  to  make  the  most  of  his  provisions.  Thrift  and  contrivance 
appear  to  be  at  Avork  everywhere  on  board  ship.  It  is  common 
among  sailors  to  make  tAvo  days’  allowance  of  meat  serve  for  three 
dinners,  so  that  the  allowance  for  the  third  day  may  remain  un¬ 
issued,  and  at  the  month’s  end  the  mess  may  draw  the  value  of  it. 
In  this  way  a  small  fund  is  formed,  out  of  which  crockery,  vege¬ 
tables,  condiments,  and  other  additions  to  the  bare  necessaries 
which  Government  supplies  to  the  mess-tables,  may  be  purchased. 
The  quantity  of  food  allowed  to  the  sailor  may  be  supposed  to  be 
sufficient,  because  the  whole  of  it  is  not  usually  consumed.  The 
quality  is  also  generally  good,  and  probably  the  sailor  prefers  his  own 
contrivances  for  A’ariety  of  diet  to  any  arrangements  which  could  be 
made  by  authority.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  press  took  up  the  sub- 
j  ect  of  soldiers’  dinners,  and  it  was  treated  as  a  monstrous  thing  that 
those  dinners  should  be  always  cooked  in  the  same  way.  Probably 
it  never  occurred  to  the  most  resolute  reformer  to  do  anything  with 
salt  meat  except  boil  it.  But  even  when  a  ship  is  lying  in  harbour, 
and  gets  fresh  meat  five  times  a  Aveek,  that  meat  is  always  boiled, 
unless  the  messes  can  contrive,  as  many  of  them  do,  to  bake  it  or 
cook  it  in  some  other  way.  The  fact  is,  that  if  men  can  help 
themselves,  they  may  be  safely  left  to  do  so ;  but  not  otherwise. 
There  has  been  some  talk  lately  about  substituting  bread  for 
biscuit,  Avkile  ships  lie  in  harbour ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
seamen  do  not  desire  the  change,  because  it  is  now  optional 
whether  they  take  up  their  full  allowance  of  biscuit  or  leave  part 
of  it  in  store,  and  get  paid  for  the  saving  at  the  month’s  end ; 
whereas,  if  bread,  which  is  perishable,  Avere  provided,  it  must  all 
be  issued,  Avlietker  the  men  desired  it  or  not.  Since  the  application 
of  steam  machinery  to  making  biscuit,  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  producing  a  wholesome  article  in  any  quantity.  Formerly  it 
was  ill-made  by  hand,  and  ships  were  often  detained  while 
their  supply  was  making.  The  biscuit  now  made  is  very  good, 
when  fresh  —  at  least,  it  seems  so  to  those  who  are  not  obliged  to 
live  on  it  —  but  the  question  rather  is  of  its  goodness  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  long  voyage.  Another  article  of  ship’s  provision,  A'iz. 
rum,  is  good  always — at  least,  for  those  who  like  it.  Most  seamen 
do  like  rum  ;  but  very  fetv  like  the  rum  and  water  which  is  served 
out  to  them,  although  they  drink  it.  The  quantity  of  rum  now 
issued  is  only  half  of  Avhat  it  used  to  be.  It  is  issued  at  dinner¬ 
time,  and  there  is  no  evening  grog.  The  custom  used  to  be  for 
each  mess  to  give  the  whole  of  its  evening  allowance  to  the  cook 
of  the  mess  and  his  assistant,  and  the  members  of  the  mess  took 
those  offices  in  turn.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was, 
that  two  men  of  each  mess  were  always  drunk.  Jack  did  not  care 
to  take  just  enough  grog  to  make  him  wish  for  more.  He  would 
go  without  it  altogether,  and  have  a  good  soaking  when  his  turn 
came  round.  It  is  lamentable  that  sailors  should  have  entertained 
such  an  aATersion  to  the  golden  mean,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  same  vicious  taste  exists  in  the  army  at  the  present  moment. 
In  place  of  the  evening  grog  and  some  other  allowances,  the  sailor 
now  gets  tea,  with  biscuit,  at  five  o’clock.  This  is  a  very  early 
supper-hour,  and  there  is  no  provision,  either  of  food  or  drink,  until 
breakfast-time  next  day.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  cholera 
prevails,  sailors  are  most  liable  to  its  attacks  in  the  evening 
and  night,  and  the  reason  probably  is  the  great  length  of  the 
interval  between  supper  and  breakfast.  The  sailor’s  tea  is  of 
a  full  brown  colour,  and  tastes  as  if  it  had  been  boiled.  It  ought 
to  be,  and  probably  is,  genuine ;  but  if  it  possessed  any  original 
delicacy  of  flavour,  which  is  most  unlikely,  that  delicacy  would 
not  be  likely  to  survive  the  process  of  infusion  performed  in  a 
wholesale  way.  The  sailor’s  sugar  is  even  more  genuine  than  he 
desires.  When  imported  it  is  nearly  white,  and  as  the  sailor  would 
not  believe  that  such  a  pale-looking  article  had  any  goodness  in  it, 
there  is  an  establishment  someAvhere  for  giving  to  the  sugar 
purchased  for  the  navy,  before  it  goes  on  board  the  ships,  that 
broAvn  colour  which  he  likes  to  see.  This  is  just  the  same 
treatment  which  a  great  deal  of  French  brandy  undergoes  to  fit  it 
for  the  English  market.  Although  the  habit  is  not  so  general  as 
it  was,  it  Avould  still  be  difficult  to  get  a  farmer  at  a  market 
ordinary  to  believe  that  his  glass  of  brandy  and  water  Avas  of  the 
proper  strength  unless  it  was  of  a  rich  broAvn  colour.  The  cocoa 
which  the  sailor  gets  Avith  biscuit  for  his  breakfast  is  genuine  and 
excellent,  and  he  is  also  supplied  with  very  good  tobacco. 

The  small  economies  which  the  sailor  practises,  and  his  frugal  con¬ 
triving  habits,  suggest  the  remark  that  to  all  the  best  qualities  of 
man  he  unites  something  of  the  character  of  woman  —  not,  how- 
ever,  of  Avoman  with  a  mission,  or  of  woman  with  lofty  aspirations, 
but  of  woman  of  the  old-fashioned  domestic  pattern.  There  is, 
probably,  no  other  class  of  Englishmen  who,  in  this  respect,  are  at 
all  like  sailors ;  and  sailors  have  only  learned  to  be  what  they  are 
under  the  teaching  of  hard  necessity.  The  same  characteristics 
of  neatness  and  methodical  arrangement  are  to  some  extent  to  be 
observed  in  the  cabins  of  naval  officers ;  but,  perhaps,  in  their  case, 
these  appearances  are  to  be  attributed,  not  to  their  oavii  talent,  but  to 
the  kind  offices  of  friends  on  shore.  The  naval  officer  differs  from 
the  military,  among  other  respects,  in  this — that  he  is  not  usually 
much  of  a  dandy.  The  reason  for  this  difference,  no  doubt,  is, 
partly,  that  he  has  feAver  opportunities,  for  if  he  cultivated  personal 
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graces  ever  so  sedulously  on  board  ship,  he  would  get  little  besides 
chafF  from  his  comrades  by  way  of  recompense.  Another  reason 
probably  is,  that  the  naval  officer’s  uniform  has  a  more  sober 
working-day  aspect  than  the  uniforms  of  the  army,  which,  one 
would  think,  had  been  designed  under  the  supposition  that  the 
weather  was  going  to  be  always  fine.  This  supposition,  which 
is  tolerably  irrational  even  on  shore  in  England,  is  too  much 
opposed  to  the  every-day  facts  of  a  seaman’s  life  to  be  capable 
ot  being  entertained  even  in  an  official  brain.  The  naval  uniform 
is  quite,  smart  enough,  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  serviceable ; 
and  as  .  is  the  uniform,  so  are  the  men  who  wear  it.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  sailor’s  character  is  rather 
more  homely  than  the  soldier’s.  Which  character  is  preferable, 
must  be  left  to  the  ladies  to  decide,  for  our  opinion,  if  we  pre¬ 
sumed  to  give  it,  could  be  of  little  importance  to  those  concerned. 
But  we  fancy  that,  among  ladies,  the  blue  coat  has  as  many 
partizans  as  the  red  one. 

One  ot  the  most  interesting  sights  on  board  a  man-of-war  is 
the  gun-drill ;  and  another  is  the  mustering  of  the  crew,  under 
arms,  on  deck.  The  gun-drill  has  been  brought  to  so  much  per¬ 
fection  that  any  tolerable  sort  of  gun  in  naval  hands -may  be 
safely  trusted  to  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  in  action.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  sailors  want  to  be  drilled  at  their  guns  very  strictly,  for 
they  have  a  propensity,  almost  ineradicable,  to  let  fly  at  any  mark 
that  pleases  their  own  fancy.  When  a  crew  is  mustered,  carrying 
nearly  the  same  arms  as  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  droll  contrast  which  they  present  to  the  stiff,  precise 
military  type.  A  sailor  must  he  free  and  easy  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  make  him  anything  else ; 
but  he  need  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  worse  combatant,  espe¬ 
cially  on  board  ship,  where  there  is  very  little  scope  for  parade 
movements.  It  were  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  sailor 
could  be  better  armed  j  for  although  we  may  prefer  good  men 
to  good  weapons,  we  should  still  more  prefer  to  combine  the 
two,  if  possible.  The  cutlass,  if  it  were  good  of  its  kind,  would  be 
a  good  weapon,  and  the  occasions  are  innumerable  where,  bad  as  it 
is,  it  has  done  good  service.  But  the  cutlass  is  made  of  such  soft 
metal,  that,  as  sailors  say,  the  intention  is  that  the  enemy’s  sword 
should  stick  in  it  when  it  parries,  so  that  it  may  disarm  him. 
The  celebrated  signal,  “  Sharpen  cutlasses,  and  the  day  is  your 
own,”  besides  being  otherwise  absurd,  was  impracticable.  If  the 
British  navy  never  gains  the  day  until  its  cutlasses  are  sharp, 
it  will  have  to  wait  some  time  for  victory.  Everybody  is 
now  so  intent  upon  rifled  guns  that  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  to  see  a  simple  and  primitive  weapon  made  as  good  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  its  skill  in  working 
iron.  For  boarding  there  can  be  nothing  like  a  good  cut-and- 
thrust  sword,  not  too  long,  and  with  a  loop  of  yarn  to  secure  it  to 
the  wrist  when  both  hands  have  to  be  used  in  climbing.  Along 
with  such  a  sword  every  man  should  carry  a  revolver,  instead 
of  the  single-barrelled  pistol  which  is  now  supplied ;  and  every 
man  should  also  have  a  head-piece  of  leather  with  iron-plating. 
Such  a  head-piece  would  be  a  great  protection  in  a  hand-to-hand 
scuffle,  or  in  scrambling  over  a  ship’s  side,  and,  as  it  need  only  be 
put  on  at  the  moment  of  calling  boarders,  the  objection  to  any  sort 
of  armour  in  the  case  of  soldiers  who  have  to  inarch  and  live 
under  it  would  be  inapplicable.  Besides  the  cutlass,  an  equally 
primitive  weapon,  the  boarding-pike,  may  be  seen  in  every  man- 
of-war.  Its  use  is  supposed  to  be,  not  to  board,  but  to  repel 
boarders.  If  anything  of  the  sort  is  wanted,  it  seems  odd  that 
sailors  caimot  be  supplied  with  the  long  rifle  and  short  bayonet  of 
the  army.  In  that  you  have  an  effective  pike,  and  the  chance  of 
a  shot  besides.  It  is  true  that  sailors  have  got  something  of  the 
kind,  and  an  amazing  piece  of  clumsiness  it  is.  The  short 
rifle  and  sword-bayonet  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  make  a 
sufficiently  awkward  weapon  when  they  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  the  sailor  who  is  armed  with  a  short  rifle  receives 
together  with  it  a  cutlass  very  nearly  as  long  and  heavy 
as  the  cutlass  which  is  supplied  to  men  who  have  no  rifle,  and  this 
cutlass  is  made  to  fit  on  to  his  rifle  as  a  bayonet.  The  weapon 
thus  composed  is  so  enormously  top-heavy  that  no  man’s  strength 
would  suffice  to  wield  it  with  effect.  One  never  feels  quite  sure, 
in  any  branch  of  the  British  service,  whether  things  are  meant  to 
be  looked  at  or  to  be  used.  There  is,  for  example,  in  the  navy, 
that  wonderful  dirk  which  is  the  pride  of  the  young  midshipman. 
If  it  were  not  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  one  would  like  to  ask 
what  the  midshipman  does  with  his  dirk  when  he  goes  on  service  ? 
Even  a  boy  might  strike  a  blow  for  life  if  he  had  something  to 
strike  with,  but  the  dirk  can  only  be  available  for  some  of  those 
humble  processes  of  the  kitchen  for  which  we  have  noticed  that 
sailors  have  in  general  a  faculty.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rifle  and 
cutlass  cannot  with  convenience  be  used  separately,  if  both  are 
carried,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  used  effectively 
as  one  weapon.  If  there  is  any  foundation  at  all  for  the  rules 
which  govern  the  making  and  use  of  swords,  pikes,  and  other  forms 
of  cold  iron,  this  naval  substitute  for  a  bayonet  is  worse  than  useless. 
A  rifle  with  a  proper  bayonet  is  good,  and  a  well-made  sword  is 
good  also  j  but  the  attempted  combination  of  the  two  is  good  for 
nothing. 


MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

HE  universal  badness  of  musical  biographies  will  hardly  be 
disputed.  It  will  at  all  events  soon  be  conceded  by  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  half-a-dozen  standard  lives 


of  workers  in  any  other  department  of  art  with  the  lives  of  half-a- 
dozen  great  musicians.  Among  the  most  common  defects  in 
these  books  there  is  a  provoking  tendency  to  secondhand  gossiping, 
which  alternates  with  critical  passages  of  a  wonderful  kind.  We 
know  of  no  parallel  in  literature  to  the  portentous  use  of  super¬ 
latives  which  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  when  the  musical 
biographer  comes  to  review,  or  addresses  himself  to  worship,  his 
hero’s  masterpieces.  The  want  of  a  genuine  critical  standard  is 
apparent  at  every  turn.  We  sometimes  get  mere  complacent 
twaddle  like  that  of  Burney,  who  was  the  Coryphaeus  of  musical 
writers  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  has  prefaced  his  bulky  His¬ 
tory  of  Music  with  a  definition  worth  quoting :  — 

What  is  music  ?  An  innocent  luxury ;  not  necessary,  indeed,  to  our 
existence,  hut  a  great  improvement  and  gratification  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

This  is  taking  the  extreme  sensuous  view  with  a  vengeance. 
One  wonders  whether  painting  is  an  innocent  luxury,  not  ne¬ 
cessary  indeed  to  our  existence,  but  a  great  improvement  and 
gratification  of  the  sense  of  sight.  Yet,  after  all,  mere  twaddle 
is  better  than  the  silly  pretentiousness  that  would  set  Music 
above  Poetry,  or  than  the  literary  ignorance  which  has  permitted 
a  comparison  of  Beethoven,  sometimes  to  Dante,  sometimes  to 
Shakspeare  and  Michel  Angelo,  and  sometimes  to  Jean  Paul 
Richter. 

The  reason  of  these  shortcomings  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  great  prizes  of  the  musical  profession  not 
only  may  be  secured  without,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  sought 
for  by  a  more  or  less  definite  abandonment  of,  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  cultivation.  The  demands  made  upon  mechanical  dexterity 
in  every  department  of  music  are  now  so  heavy  that  little  short  of 
engrossing  practice  from  a  very  early  age  is  found  sufficient  to  meet 
them.  During  Mendelssohn’s  visits  to  London,  it  was  remarked  of 
him,  as  an  unusual  and  unexpected  merit,  that  he  was  good  com¬ 
pany  without  his  music.  Now,  it  is  upon  eminent  professional 
musicians  that  the  duty  of  commemorating  their  brethren  gene¬ 
rally  devolves.  It  devolves,  that  is,  upon  men  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  within  a  narrow  circle  of  interests  and  sympathies, 
and  whose  judgment,  naturally  inclined  to  be  biassed  and  dis¬ 
torted,  is  very  poorly  provided  with  the  salutary  checks  and 
compensations  that  come  of  a  genuine  liberal  education.  Many 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  readers  will  remember  an  interesting  passage  treat¬ 
ing  of  music,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Poetry  and  its  Varieties. 
Short  as  that  passage  is,  it  is  quite  enough  to  set  the  general 
run  of  musical  criticism  in  strong  relief  against  what  such  writing 
might  become,  if  illustrated  by  the  attention  of  only  a  few  in¬ 
dependent  thinkers,  possessed  of  real  learning  and  wide  culture. 
The  failure  of  the  art  to  attract  writers  like  these  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  supposing  that  a  taste  for  music  is  a  kind  of  defect 
in  the  organization  of  the  brain,  and  that  your  man  of  first-rate 
intellect  is  uniformly  unmusical  —  sure  to  be  disinclined,  if  he  is 
not  organically  disqualified,  to  treat  of  the  subject.  It  is  really 
curious  to  find  how  much  apparent  ground  for  this  notion  may  be 
gained  by  running  over  at  random  a  list  of  great  names  whose 
likes  and  dislikes  in  this  respect  happen  to  have  been  recorded j 
though  the  single  exception  of  Milton  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
notion  is  nothing  more  than  a  fancy.  Milton  not  only  understood 
and  regularly  practised  music  himself,  but  in  his  Tract  on  a  model 
scheme  of  Education,  he  warmly  recommends  it  as  a  means  by 
which  —  in  Aristotle’s  phrase  —  KaXwg  cycikiVtiv,  a  worthy  and 
noble  method  of  relaxation. 

Men  of  letters  have  probably  been  repelled  by  several  causes 
working  together.  There  is,  first,  the  fact  that  the  section  of  the 
public  who  take  an  interest  in  music  as  an  art  is  a  very  small  one 
indeed.  As  a  mere  source  of  amusement,  music  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  patronized.  The  rush  to  the  pianoforte  made  by  both 
sexes  of  late  years  proves  that  the  effort  of  mastering  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  execution  is  an  increasingly  popular  diversion.  The 
statistics  of  concerts  show  that  people  like,  better  than  ever  they 
did,  assembling  to  listen  even  to  the  elaborate  compositions  of 
great  masters.  But  the  combination  of  physical  and  non-physical 
endowments  necessary  to  judge  of  music,  and  to  perceive  its  real 
intention  and  scope,  is  a  very  uncommon  one  indeed — much  more 
uncommon,  probably,  than  the  analogous  combination  which  makes 
a  tolerable  judge  of  paintings.  Beethoven  himself,  forty  years 
ago,  believed  the  capacity  of  musical  perception  to  be  then  de¬ 
cidedly  on  the  decrease :  — 

I  once  asked  Beethoven  (says  one  of  his  biographers)  why  he  had  not 
affixed  to  the  different  movements  of  his  Sonatas  an  explanation  of  the 
poetical  ideas  they  expressed,  so  that  these  ideas  might  at  once  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  hearer.  His  answer  was  that  the 
age  in  which  he  composed  his  Sonatas  was  more  poetical  than  the  present 
(1823),  and  that  at  the  former  period  such  explanations  would  have  been 
superfluous.  “  At  that  time,”  he  continued,  “  every  one  perceived  that  the 
Largo  in  the  Third  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  io,  painted  the  feelings  of  a  grief- 
stricken  mind,  Avith  the  varying  tints  in  the  light  and  shade, "in  the  picture 
of  melancholy  in  all  its  phases.  There  Avas  then  no  need  of  a  key  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  music.”  ....  On  another  occasion  I  requested  him  to 
furnish  me  with  the  key  to  tAVO  Sonatas  (F  minor,  Op.  57,  and  D  minor, 
Op.  29).  His  ansAver  Avas,  abruptly,  “  Read  Shakspeare’s  Tempest.” 

But  there  is  a  more  important  explanation  of  the  estrangement 
of  men  of  letters  from  musical  matters.  It  accounts,  at  any  rate, 
for  an  unwillingness  in  such  men  to  write  about  music.  This  is 
the  ill-defined  position  of  Music  as  a  branch  of  art.  More,  incom¬ 
parably  more,  than  any  other  branch,  it  has  suffered  from  the 
foolish  claims  of  its  devotees.  The  broad  expression  and  the 
intensification  of  passion  were  its  earliest  known  functions  3  and 
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these  still  remain  its  most  legitimate  province.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  ardent  musicians  who  go  farther,  aud  claim  for  music 
a  versatility  and  delicacy  of  delineation  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  productions  of  poetry  and  painting.  The  question  then  is, 
obviously,  how  comes  it  that  no  sooner  does  a  musical  passage 
approach  actual  and  pronounced  description  than  we  are  sensible  of 
a  violation  of  taste  P  The  magnificent  oratorio  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
and  the  works  of  Handel  generally,  supply  plenty  of  instances.  Or 
(to  look  at  matters  from  another  point  of  view)  take  the  well- 
known  canto  (xi.)  of  In  Manor iam,  which  begins  — 

Calm  is  the  mom,  without  a  sound, 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 

And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 

The  chesnut  pattering  to  the  ground. 

It  w  ould  be  hard  to  meet  with  a  poetical  passage  more  capable 
ban  this  is  of  being  rendered,  in  its  broad  outlines  and  general  tone, 
by  musical  sounds.  More  than  one  strain  from  the  Heeler  ohne 
W orte  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  almost  without  alteration. 
The  conceptions  of  unbroken  peace  in  earth  and  sky,  of  clear¬ 
ness  and  far-reaching  prospect,  of  the  gentle  swaying  of  waves 
felt,  not  seen,  to  underlie  the  silver  sleep  on  the  sea  —  all  these 
might  be  expressed  with  great  power  and  beauty,  either  by  the 
pianoforte  or  by  concerted  music.  But  leave  the  poet’s  broad 
outlines  and  come  to  the  details.  Observe,  not  only  the  echo  from 
the  stillness,  magically  drawn  out  to  mingle  with  his  own  st/spi- 
riuni  de  profundis,  but  the  consummate  art  which  has,  in  fewest 
words,  conveyed  that  harmony  to  other  ears  in  tones  of  absolute 
clearness.  What  sonate  pathetique  has  done,  or  could  be  made  to  do, 
the  same?  Not  that  music  'would  be  unable  to  dash  the  calm 
with  melancholy,  to  infuse  an  element  of  passion  into  the  wide 
tranquillity ;  but,  compared  with  the  surpassing  delicacy  of  this 
poem,  the  effect  would  be  wavering  and  indistinct.  There  would 
be  just  this  result,  and  no  more,  from  the  musical  sounds.  Passion 
would  bo  understood  to  be  entering  into  the  calm — the  hearers 
would  be  left  to  complete  the  union  ad  libitum. 

Mr.  Mill,  in  the  Essay  mentioned  before,  refining  on  a  favourite 
air  of  Winter’s  (Eaga  fid),  says  that  the  melody  seems  to  express 
not  simple  melancholy,  but  the  melancholy  of  remorse.  But  this 
is  only  to  give  passion  a  new  turn,  to  deepen  a  shade  in  the 
colouring  of  the  picture.  To  intensify  is  one  thing — to  draw  is 
another.  What  we  are  contending  for  is  that  music  draws 
vaguely — that  its  descriptive  power  is  feeble  compared  with  the 
capabilities  of  other  arts.  Music  falls  short  of  poetry  in  this — that 
unless  aided  from  without  it  is  able  only  to  enhance  existing 
modes  of  feeling.  It  has  no  power  of  close  demarcation,  analysis, 
or  illustration  —  at  any  rate  none  that  can  hold  the  field  for  a 
moment  against  the  articulate  powers  of  language.  It  is  when  the 
framework  of  passionate  expression  has  been  at  least  begun,  if  not 
completed,  from  alien  sources,  that  the  real  triumphs  of  music 
become  apparent  in  a  gorgeous  decoration  or  superstructure. 
Music  will  not  dig  the  channels  of  emotion  with  the  precision  of 
language,  of  painting,  or  of  sculpture;  but,  those  being  once 
indicated,  it  will  widen  and  fill  them  to  overflowing.  It  will 
prove  fuller  of  meaning  than  the  very  words  without  whose  aid 
its  own  meaning  would  have  been  doubtful  and  hard  to  interpret. 
To  refer  once  more  to  In  Memoriam.  Any  lover  of  Beethoven’s 
music  will  feel  how  well  he  would  have  set  the  canto  (xv.)  be¬ 
ginning,  “  To-night  the  -winds  began  to  rise ;  ”  or,  the  single  verse 
fcxxix.),  u  Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air.”  But  if,  impressed  by 
the  very  same  emotions  a3  the  poet,  he  had  sat  down  to  give  them 
utterance  with  his  own  art  as  the  sole  vehicle,  he  would  never 
have  equalled  the  distinct  delineation  of  the  poet.  Similarly,  in  a 
little  piece  called  The  Lake,  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett  has  very 
cleverly  described  a  calm  sheet  of  water,  presently  ruffled  by  a 
creeping  current  of  wind.  Yet,  if  it  were  not  for  the  verbal 
announcement  of  the  subject,  one  sees  no  reason  why  the  same 
strain  should  not  do  duty  as  the  description  of  a  calm  moonlit 
scene,  broken  by  some  envious  cloud,  and  by-and-by  relapsing 
into  serene  light.  But,  whatever  be  the  value  of  these  individual 
distinctions,  it  is  to  some  wider  and  sounder  method  of  criticism 
that  we  must  look  in  order  to  define  and  raise  the  artistic  platform 
of  music,  and  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  cultivated  and  re¬ 
flecting  men  to  pay  more  attention  than  they  now  do  to  the 
subject.  Men  of  genius  among  musicians  may  then  hope  for  some 
worthier  memorial  than  tliej'  are  now  likely  to  obtain. 


PAINTED  GLASS  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

milE  history  of  the  recent  revival  of  glass-painting  is  not  a 
little  singular.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  this  beautiful 
art  may  be  said  to  have  been  lost  altogether.  If  ever  a  painted 
window  was  wanted  for  a  church  —  which  was  seldom  enough  — 
it  was  the  fashion  to  pick  up  some  damaged  foreign  glass  from 
Wardour  Street,  and  to  insert  it,  regardless  of  style  and  fitness, 
into  the  window  opening.  As  for  the  restoration  of  old  windows, 
it  was  thought  enough  to  order  the  nearest  glazier  to  cobble  them 
with  any  colours  that  he  might  chance  to  have.  At  last,  how- 
ever,  an  attempt  was  made,  here  and  there,  to  reintroduce  the  art 
of  the  glass-painter.  The  results  at  first  were  frightful.  No  one 
knew  exactly  what  to  aim  at.  Opaque  backgrounds,  gaudy 
colouring,  and  grotesquely  exaggerated  design,  were  generally 
thought  the  chief  conditions  of  success.  But  before  long  this 
chaos  was  reduced  to  order.  Simultaneously  with  the  scientific 
inquiry  into  Gothic  architecture  which  has  resulted  in  the  present 


high  perfection,  and  still  higher  promise,  of  the  art  of  design 
among  us,  the  ancient  remains  of  painted  glass  were  diligently 
examined,  compared,  classified,  and  thoroughly  studied.  It  began 
to  be  perceived  that  this  subsidiary  decorative  art  had  its  own 
principles,  its  own  conventional  laws  and  limits,  and  its  own 
succession  of  schools  and  methods.  Some  inquirers  traced  the 
chronological  development  of  glass-painting  from  the  mere 
mosaic  patterns  of  the  first  age,  through  the  pure  figure¬ 
drawing  and  subtle  colour-harmonies  and  chaste  grisailles  of 
the  best  period  of  the  art,  to  those  later  schools  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  which,  with  marvellous 
richness  of  hue  and  tint,  the  drawing  was  debased,  and  the 
true  principle  of  design  inverted  —  the  window  being  made 
for  the  glass  rather  than  the  glass  for  the  window.  Other  students 
analysed  the  ancient  materials,  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  of 
their  marvellous  brilliancy.  Some  experimented  with  pot-metal 
and  fluxes,  while  others  laboured  to  produce  on  new  glass  by 
chemical  agents  some  of  the  effects  of  time  —  the  results  of  decay 
and  dirt  —  as  witnessed  in  the  surviving  works  of  mediaeval  glass- 
painters.  In  a  marvellously  short  time  the  art  seemed  on  the  eve 
of  a  coihplete  revival.  A  host  of  artists,  with  no  considerable 
inequality  of  success,  showed  themselves  able  to  copy  adroitly  the 
glass  of  any  epoch  with  great  fidelity.  Any  one  could  get,  for  a 
reasonable  price,  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  mosaic  glass  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  or  windows  like  those  of  Bourges  or  Chartres,  or  florid 
compositions  like  those  in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
The  tinctures  of  the  old  glass  were  quite  equalled,  and  Mr.  Winston 
taught  our  manufacturers  how  to  retain  the  bubbles  and  the  stripe 
in  their  vitrifaction.  It  was  easy  to  copy  borders,  and  canopies, 
and  even  groups;  and  a  free  use  of  acids  and  other  tricks  of 
“  antiquation  ”  —  as  the  artificial  simulation  of  the  appearance  of 
age  began  to  be  called  —  enabled  an  artist  to  produce  a  work 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  an  original  window.  Sometimes, 
without  resort  to  trickery,  a  genius  like  Pugin  produced  a  better 
result  than  this.  There  is  a  window,  for  instance,  by  that  artist,  in 
a  church  in  Wells  Street,  which  for  its  brilliancy  of  colouring,  its 
general  harmony,  and  the  quaint  spirit  of  its  design,  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  ancient  example,  undamaged  by  time. 

For  all  purposes  of  mere  restoration,  the  skill  thus  attained  by 
the  best  glass-painters,  both  in  England  and  France,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient.  In  the  restored  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris,  for 
example,  the  new  windows  are  admirably  characteristic ;  and  there 
are  few  churches  possessing  ancient  painted  glass  in  which  the  old 
work  has  not  been  cleaned,  repaired,  and  supplemented.  But  how 
does  the  matter  stand  with  respect  to  new  glass-painting  ?  In 
this  we  believe  there  is  an  universal  agreement  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disappointment.  It  is  found  that  an  entirely  new  window,  in 
any  style,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  failure.  The  figure-drawing,  of 
course,  in  every  new  window  is  an  improvement  upon  the  singular 
grotesques  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  old  designs ;  but  the 
result  is  generally  tame  and  unimpressive.  Some  of  our  most 
distinguished  artists  are  understood  to  have  tried  their  hands  on 
cartoons  for  glass-painters  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  design  from  the  sketch  to  the  vitreous  tesselation, 
a  certain  amount  of  distortion  seems  inevitable,  and  the  grace  and 
proportion  of  the  figures  and  groups  altogether  disappear.  Or  else 
the  harmony  of  colours  has  been  neglected  ;  violent  purple  or  blue 
tints  predominate,  and  pervade  the  whole  window ;  often  there  is 
no  contrast  or  relief  in  the  composition,  and  tinctures,  good  in 
themselves,  instead  of  sparkling  like  jewels,  lose  all  their  lustre 
and  brilliancy  from  faulty  juxtaposition.  No  one  seems  to  know, 
indeed,  in  what  the  peculiar  excellence  of  an  old  window  consists. 
Some  irreverently  think  it  is  in  the  dirt,  and  dislocation,  and  the 
decomposition  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ancient  glass  —  things 
which  it  is  impossible,  consistently  with  self-respect,  to  counter¬ 
feit,  with  deliberate  intention,  in  a  new  work.  Certain  it 
is  that,  speaking  generally,  a  new  painted  window  is  a  com¬ 
parative  failure,  whatever  pains  may  have  been  taken  to  copy  the 
adjuncts  of  an  old  6ne.  We  have  known  cases  in  which  the 
leading,  and  stanchions,  and  cross-bars  of  an  old  window  have 
been  reproduced  with  servile  exactness,  and  yet  the  colour  and  the 
substance  of  the  glass,  and  the  feeble  mediocrity  of  the  drawing, 
show  at  once  that  it  is  a  work  of  to-day.  Of  course  we  are  not 
speaking  here  of  the  enamelled  glass,  or  of  the  products  of  the 
Munich  school.  Painted  glass,  as  understood  in  the  days  when 
the  art  was  in  its  prime,  wa3,  in  fact,  a  mosaic  or  tesselation, 
requiring  a  peculiar  conventional  method  of  design  suitable  not 
only  for  a  translucent  material,  but  also  for  producing  its  effect 
with  extreme  simplicity  of  parts,  and  almost  without "  the  aid  of 
shadows  or  gradations  of  colour.  The  Munich  glass,  beautiful  as  it 
often  is  in  its  design,  and  highly  effective  as  it  is  in  a  building 
specially  designed  for  it,  does  not  fulfil  these  conditions.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  for  so  much  of  the  new  painted  glass  in 
the  lancet  windows  at  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  for  some  windows 
in  the  curious  post-Reformation  Gothic  chapel  of  Peterliouse,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  resort  should  have  been  had  to  the  Munich  factory. 

Such  being  the  case  with  respect  to  painted  glass,  we  confess 
that  we  looked  with  some  anxiety  to  see  whether  any  progress 
had  been  made  since  1851.  It  is  the  general  verdict,  we  believe, 
among  connoisseurs,  that  the  art,  if  not  retrograding,  is  stationary. 
There  are  no  specimens  in  this  year’s  Exhibition  which  are  positively 
bad.  There  is  a  greater  average  uniformity  of  merit  among  the  exhi¬ 
bitors,  both  foreign  and  English,  than  we  expected.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  that  any  artist  has  thoroughly  solved  the  problem  which 
we  have  stated  above.  The  present  show  does  not  enable  us  to  point 
to  any  one  as  an  indubitably  safe  guide  in  the  matter.  Perhaps 
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it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that,  as  the  demand  for  painted  glass  is  so 
great,  so  many  artists  are  competent  to  supply  it  fairly  well ;  but 
we  should  be  puzzled  to  decide  between  them,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  we  envied  the  Jury  their  task  of  awarding  prizes  and  honour¬ 
able  mentions  in  this  department. 

Before  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  works  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington,' we  must  admit,  in  justice  to  all  the  competi¬ 
tors,  that  no  place  could  possibly  have  been  chosen  iu  the  whole 
building  more  unfit  for  the  display  of  painted  glass  than  the 
gallery  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  specimens  are  collected 
together.  With  the  exception  of  the  painted  glass  in  the  exter¬ 
nal  windows  in  the  extremities  of  the  transepts,  none  of  the  spe¬ 
cimens  have  anything  better  than  a  borrowed  light.  Some 
exhibitors,  it  is  understood,  declined,  not  unreasonably,  to  show 
their  glass  under  such  unfavourable  conditions. 

Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  are  large  exhibitors,  and 
their  works  are  among  the  best  in  the  collection.  Every  visitor 
must  have  observed  the  enormous  windows,  by  this  firm,  for 
Worcester  Cathedral,  and  for  the  east  end  of  the  new  church  at 
Doncaster.  No  doubt  these  windows  will  look  exceedingly  well 
in  their  places.  Their  colouring,  in  particular,  is  subdued  and 
pleasing,  and  the  design,  when  you  can  make  out  the  groups,  is 
found  to  be  graceful  and  tolerably  artistic.  But  they  are  little 
better  than  tame  copies  and  adaptations  of  precedents.  There 
is  nothing  great  or  original  about  them.  Far  more  piquant  and 
novel  are  some  windows  (shown  in  the  Gallery)  for  the  crypt  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  by  the  same  artists.  Here  the  subjects 
are  well  drawn,  and  the  colouring  is  light,  but  effective.  Mr. 
Clayton,  of  the  firm  of  Clayton  &  Bell,  was  a  juror;  and, 
therefore,  disqualified  for  a  medal.  The  too  few  wrnrks  exhibited 
by  him  and  his  partner  are  most  meritorious.  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell  seem  to  us  to  show  better  design  than  most  of  their  rivals, 
though  they  are  often  needlessly  archaic.  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler 
&  Bayne  occupy  a  very  conspicuous  position  in  the  west  transept, 
in  conjunction  with  an  ambitious,  but  far  less  successful,  window 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick.  The  former  firm  work 
indifferently  in  all  styles,  but  are  better,  we  think,  in  their 
tinctures  and  general  colouring  than  in  their  design.  Mr.  War¬ 
rington  again  exhibits  specimens  in  almost  all  varieties  of  style, 
particularly  some  memorial  windows  for  Hereford  Cathedral  and 
other  churches.  "What  we  chiefly  dislike  in  some  of  these  is  their 
coarse  drawing  and  colouring.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  his 
wrorks  is  a  Crucifixion,  treated  in  a  broad  Cinque  Cento  manner ; 
but  here  the  drawing  is  often  defective.  Far  better,  in  the  same 
late  style,  is  the  east  window  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  frightful 
church  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Hughes.  This 
work  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  considerable  merit. 

Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud  are  represented  by  several  works 
which,  though  in  different  styles,  are  certainly  all  of  them  above 
the  average.  We  observe  some  effort  after  originality  of  design  in 
many  of  the  windows  by  these  artists.  If  the  painted  glass  of 
Messrs.  O’Connor  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  more  commonplace  than 
that  which  we  have  last  mentioned,  yet  it  gives  proof  of  very 
careful  and  judicious  handling.  So,  too,  the  glass  of  Mr.  Preedy 
—  a  name  which  is  new  to  us — shows  very  thoughtful  elaboration 
of  details,  which  leads  us  to  hope  for  further  improvement.  The 
glass  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  is,  in  respect  of 
colour,  equal  to  any  in  the  gallery.  This  firm,  as  is  well  known, 
has  manufactured  glass  from  the  receipts  obtained  by  Mr.  Winston, 
the  well  known  writer  and  experimentalist  on  the  subject,  from  a 
chemical  analysis  of  ancient  glass.  The  design  is  scarcely  equal 
to  the  goodness  of  the  materials  employed.  Mr.  Ballantine,  who 
attempts  the  secular  style  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical,  is  not  very 
successful.  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Baillie,  and  Mr.  Barnett  occupy  an 
inferior  rank.  Mr.  Cox,  who  provides  ecclesiastical  decorations  of 
every  sort,  has  not  secured  the  aid  of  efficient  designers  in  glass 
any  more  than  in  other  branches  of  art.  Mr.  Chance,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  who  exhibits  in  the  east  transept,  ought  perhaps  to  have 
been  noticed  before ;  but  we  can  say  little  in  praise  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Forrest,  and  Messrs.  Claudet  and  Houghton,  will  come  last  in 
our  notice ;  except  the  curious,  and  rather  striking,  works  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Co.  Of  these,  some  are 
preposterously  grotesque  and  archaic ;  buf  others,  in  a  secular 
style,  show,  in  spite  of  crotchets,  a  bold  and  not  altogether  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  make  glass  painting  not  merely  a  subsidiary 
decorative  art,  but  a  vehicle  of  beautiful  drawing. 

Of  foreign  countries,  besides  a  specimen  of  Bertini’s  enamelled 
glass-painting  (far  less  large  and  elaborate  than  his  Dante  window 
of  1851),  and  a  commonplace  example  from  Belgium,  we  have  a 
fair  display  from  France.  The  French  glass-painters — one  of  the 
most  famous  of  whom,  M.  Gerente,  makes  no  appearance  here  — 
are  generally  equal  to  their  English  competitors  in  the  archaeology 
of  the  subject,  and  in  versatility  of  design;  but  their  materials 
seem  to  be  slightly  inferior.  M.  Lusson  and  M.  Marechal  (of 
Metz)  are  beyond  doubt  the  foremost  French  exhibitors.  The 
former  reproduces  the  ancient  styles  with  singular  success,  and 
has  a  peculiarly  rich  colouring  of  his  own.  The  latter  affects 
greater  vigour  and  eccentricity  of  treatment  in  his  design.  M. 
Didron  answers  to  the  position  of  Messrs.  Hardman  in  this 
country.  The  other  French  exhibitors  are  M.  Oudinot,  MM. 
Laurent  and  Gsell,  M.  Bourgeois,  and  M.  Honet  —  all  of  equal 
mediocrity.  ^ 

It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  some  surprise  as  well  as  regret  that  this 
veiy  beautiful  art,  which  has  met  with  such  universal  encourage¬ 
ment,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  artistic  progress  of  the  time. 
Our  glass-painters  really  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  our 


architects.  Having  mastered  the  imitation  of  the  old  styles,  they 
ought  now  to  work  out  their  principles,  and  develop  their  art  to  a 
further  stage  of  capacity  and  progress. 


REVIEWS. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.* 

T  is  useless  to  prolong  the  controversy  on  Mr.  Carlyle’s  qualities 
as  a  historian.  Those  who  appreciate  his  genius  will  never 
come  to  an  understanding  with  opponents  who  are  hopelessly 
perplexed  and  irritated  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  style.  Critics 
who  have  wondered  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  why  Mr.  Carlyle 
cannot  write  like  his  neighbours  will  find  the  problem  reproduced, 
without  any  fresh  clue  to  its  solution,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
History  of  Frederick.  No  former  work  has  been  fuller  of  seeming 
paradoxes,  of  homely  phrases,  or  of  humorous  exaggerations.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Carlyle’s  dramatic  instinct  leads  him  to  distinguish 
every  personage  in  his  narrative  by  some  recognisable  feature, 
which  at  the  same  time  corresponds  to  his  conception  of  the 
essential  character.  “Edacious  Hyndford,”  George  II.,  “with 
fish  eyes  on  a  level, with  his  face,”  “blustering  Broglio,”  and  “the 
sham  Sun-god,  Belleisle,”  provoke  or  amuse  the  reader  according  to 
the  nature  and  direction  of  his  sympathies.  Not  content  with 
manoeuvring  his  actors,  the  manager  himself  descends  on  the  stage 
in  a  frequent  monopolylogue  under  various  costumes,  which  con¬ 
stitute,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  imperfect  disguise.  The  Smel- 
fungus  of  Sterne,  the  Dryasdust  of  Scott,  the  Sauerteig  of  Sartor 
Resartus,  the  Constitutional  Historian,  the  Author  of  Unpublished 
Note-books,  only  indicate  respectively  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is,  for  the 
moment,  intentionally  confining  himself  to  satirical  criticism,  to 
literal  enumeration  of  facts,  to  generalizations  of  English  history, 
or  to  significant  anecdotical  details.  The  text  and  the  digressions 
are  for  the  most  part  similar  in  style,  and  the  subtle  motives  of 
apparent  eccentricity  and  caprice  may  easily  escape  a  careless 
observer.  If  a  picture  is  judged  by  the  rules  which  are  applicable 
to  a  map,  light  and  shade,  composition  and  perspective,  will 
seem  absurdly  out  of  place  on  Mercator’s  projection.  Complete 
lists  of  names,  distributed  according  to  accurate  measurements, 
satisfy  the  understanding  by  a  definite  and  limited  supply  of  useful 
information.  The  geographical  student  is  perfectly  aware  that,  if 
he  wishes  for  an  image  of  the  country  as  it  appears  in  nature,  he 
must  exercise  his  own  faculties  of  observation  or  of  fancy.  Mr. 
Carlyle  provides  imagination  as  well  as  ichnography  for  his 
disciples,  and  those  who  are  to  profit  by  his  teaching  must  content 
themselves  with  his  point  of  view.  A  stereoscope  displays  only 
blurred  and  indistinct  surfaces  unless  it  is  first  adjusted  to  the 
proper  focus.  It  is  not  until  the  figure  comes  out  in  solid  relief 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance  is  proved  or  comprehended. 

The  most  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  composition  is 
a  similar  tendency  to  realistic  production  of  definite  and  substantial 
forms.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  others  his  own  distinct 
conceptions  that  he  disregards  the  conventional  dignity  of  history, 
and  that  he  mixes  up  familiar  illustrations  and  allusions  with 
dithyrambic  bursts  of  eloquence.  Although  he  may  in  one  sense  bo 
called  obscure,  few  writers  labour  so  earnestly  for  the  attainment 
of  perfect  clearness.  Not  always  easily  intelligible,  he  may  never¬ 
theless,  by  the  aid  of  due  attention,  for  the  most  part  be  completely 
understood ;  and  the  impression  which  remains  is  deeper  and  more 
satisfactory  than  the  vaguer  and  more  superficial  knowledge  which 
is  derived  from  ordinary  prosaic  historians.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  descriptive  narration  is  most  popularly  exem¬ 
plified  when  the  nature  of  his  subject-matter  confines  him  to 
material  and  external  transactions.  The  accounts  of  three  battles 
which  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  are  almost  un¬ 
equalled  in  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  There  were,  indeed,  no 
complicated  operations  at  Mollwitz,  at  Chotusitz,  or  at  Dettingen ; 
but  almost  all  writers  contrive  either  to  turn  a  battle  into  a  chaos 
of  confusion,  or  to  borrow  the  technical  language  of  professional 
soldiers.  Mr.  Carlyle,  after  long  study,  extracts  for  himself  the 
principal  and  decisive  circumstances  of  the  struggle ;  and  unless  he 
has  himself  misinterpreted  the  authorities  whom  he  has  consulted, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  dullest  reader  can  fail  to  understand  the 
process  of  the  struggle,  and  the  causes  of  victory  and  defeat.  It  is 
only  on  reflection  that  the  care  and  labour  are  appreciated  by 
which  the  information  distilled  into  three  or  four  pages  must 
originally  have  been  procured.  The  topographical  accuracy  of  an 
engineer,  and  the  skill  of  a  landscape  painter,  are  combined  in  the 
careful  delineation  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  most  censorious 
purist  can  scarcely  object  to  the  occasional  touches  of  humour 
which  intrude  even  into  the  sympathizing  account  of  an  English 
success.  “  The  English  officers  also,  it  is  evident,  behaved  in  their 
usual  way ;  without  knowledge  of  war,  without  fear  of  death,  or 
regard  to  utmost  peril  or  difficulty ;  cheering  their  men,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them,  steady  on  the  throats  of  the  French  as  far  as  might  be.” 
The  soldiers  who  had  at  Dettingen  to  fight  their  way  to  their 
magazines  are  almost  praised  for  their  “  stupidity.”  “  What 
neighbours  call  their  stupidity  —  want  of  idle  imagining,  idle 
flurrying, nay,  want  even  of  knowing — is  not  one  of  the  worst  quali¬ 
ties  j  ust  now.  They  tramp  on,  paying  a  minimum  of  attention  to 
the  cannon,  ignorant  of  wrhat  is  ahead,  hoping  only  it  may  be 
breakfast  in  some  form,  before  the  day  quite  terminate.” 

*  History  of  Frederick  tlie  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Vol.  III. 
London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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Political  history,  involving-  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as 
the  faculty  of  observation,  leaves  more  room  for  critical  differences. 
Mr.  Carlyle  seldom  restricts  himself  to  the  humble  functions  of  an 
annalist,  and  the  doctrines  which  serve  as  a  thread  on  which 
historical  events  are  strung  are  generally  unpopular,  and  by  no 
means  uniformly  sound.  The  prophet  of  authority  and  law  would 
inculcate  a  completer  system  of  truth  if  he  had  not  accustomed 
himself  to  denounce  constitutional  freedom  as  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  anarchy.  To  those  who  regard  unswerving  orthodoxy 
as  the  most  indispensable  quality  of  a  preacher,  Mr.  Carlyle 
naturally  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion.  Paradise  Lost,  as  it  is 
well  known,  proved  nothing,  and  the  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great  sometimes  proves  worse  than  nothing.  Timorous  intellects, 
monotonous  tastes,  rigid  and  unimaginative  convictions,  will  do 
well  to  seek  the  support  and  sustenance  which  they  require  from 
more  commonplace  and  transparent  writers.  Yet  a  curious  in¬ 
quirer  into  the  warlike  and  diplomatic  proceedings  of  the  eighteenth 
century  will  scarcely  find  any  rival  historian  so  indefatigably 
laborious  in  the  attainment  of  the  minutest  accuracy.  If  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  composed  in  the 
manner  of  Tristram  Shandy,  the  union  of  Gibbon’s  conscientious 
industry  and  gorgeous  imagination  with  Sterne’s  recondite  and 
genial  humour  might  perhaps  have  anticipated  the  style  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  historical  works.  As  a  biographer,  and  incidentally  as  a 
philosophic  teacher,  he  professes  to  notice  events  and  persons  only 
as  they  affect  the  character  and  career  of  his  hero ;  hut  it  is  fortu¬ 
nately  as  necessary  that  he  should  connect  Frederick’s  life  with 
the  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe  as  that  a  physiologist 
should  expound  the  relation  of  food  or  of  air  to  animal 
organization.  In  the  midst  of  digressions,  disquisitions,  and 
amusing  bursts  of  impatience,  Mr.  Carlyle  will  he  found  to  have, 
for  the  first  time,  written  a  history  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Suc¬ 
cession  which  can  he  understood  and  remembered.  Those  who 
dispute  his  judgment  of  Frederick’s  conduct  will  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  their  adversaries  for  the  facts  which  may  he 
adduced  in  support  of  their  arguments.  The  portrait  of  Belleisle, 
who  is  the  secondary  and  subordinate  hero  of  the  volume,  may 
fairly  he  compared  with  the  masterpieces  of  biographical  and 
dramatic  art.  The  narrative  of  his  purposeless  triumphs,  and  of 
his  gallant  struggle  against  ultimate  defeat,  combines  hearty 
appreciation  of  ability  and  courage  with  just  contempt  for  the 
officious  selfishness  of  a  meddling  policy.  “  After  Frederi;  k  and 
Voltaire,  in  both  of  whom,  under  the  given  circumstances,  on  3  finds 
a  perennial  reality,  more  or  less,  Belleisle  is  the  next ;  non  e  fails  to 
escape  the  mournful  common  lot  by  a  nearer  miss  than  Belleisle.”  A 
tame  and  straightforward  narrator  would  he  less  accurate,  as  well 
as  duller,  in  the  account  which  he  would  probably  give  of  the 
French  enterprise  in  Germany.  To  nominate  a  French  dependent 
as  Emperor,  to  break  up  the  Austrian  monarchy  into  fragments, 
and  ultimately  to  divide  the  whole  of  Germany  into  four  petty 
kingdoms  —  such  a  project  as  this  is  inadequately  recorded  in  the 
colourless  language  of  conventional  history.  The  armed  propa¬ 
gation  of  so-called  French  ideas  was  commenced  long  before  the 
Revolution;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  sums  up  the  essence  of  similar 
crusades  in  the  supposed  suggestion  of  Belleisle’s  plans  to  Louis 
XV. : — “  ‘To  raise  France  to  its  place,  your  Majesty ;  the  top  of  the 
universe,  namely !  ’  ‘  Well,  if  it  could  be  done,  and  quite  without 
trouble,’  thinks  Louis.” 

In  judging  of  the  English  and  the  French,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not 
uninfluenced  by  a  patriotic  prejudice,  which  ought,  perhaps, 
rather  to  be  described  as  unconscious  sympathy.  While  he 
delights  in  exaggerating  the  inarticulate  stupidity  which  he 
ascribes  to  his  countrymen,  he  is  proud  of  the  dogged  pertinacity 
with  which  they  follow  a  blind  instinct  of  expediency  and  justice. 
Although  he  holds  that  they  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  no  business  with  the  squabbles  of  the  Continent,  he  approves 
of  the  national  hostility  to  Spain  which  was  founded  on  the 
monopoly  of  South  American  commerce : — 

The  pretensions  of  Spain  to  keep  half  the  world  locked  up  in  embargo  were 
entirely  chimerical,  plainly  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  no 
amount  of  Pope’s  Donative  Acts,  or  ceremonial  in  Rota  or  Propaganda,  could 
redeem  them  from  untenability  in  the  modern  days. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  absolutely  no  reason  beyond 
vanity  and  vulgar  ambition  for  engaging  in  an  Austrian  war  with 
a  view  to  the  partition  of  Germany.  The  La  Guerronieres  of 
1741,  like  their  successors  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  later, 
thought  it  intolerable  that  a  neighbouring  Power  should  adjust 
its  own  affairs  without  the  interference  of  Louis  XV.  or 
Napoleon  II. :  — 

France  is  an  extremely  pretty  creature  ;  but  this,  of  making  France  the 
Supreme  Governor  and  God’s  Vicegerent  of  nations,  is,  was,  and  remains, 
one  of  the  maddest  notions.  France  at  its  ideal  best,  and  with  a  demigod  for 
king  over  it,  was  by  no  means  fit  for  such  a  function.  And  France  at  its 
worst,  or  nearly  so,  with  Louis  XV.  over  it  by  way  of  demigod  —  oh,  Belleisle, 
what  kind  of  France  is  this,  shining  in  your  grandiose  imagination,  in  such 
contrast  to  the  stingy  fact  ? 

The  results,  according  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  corresponded  with  the 
value  of  the  motives  which  respectively  actuated  the  conduct  of 
England  and  France :  — 

They  were  wars  little  less  extraneous  to  England  than  to  France ;  neither 
nation  had  real  business  in  them ;  and  they  seem  to  us  now  a  very  mad 
object  on  the  part  of  both.  But  they  were  not  gratuitously  gone  into  on  the 
part  of  England ;  far  from  that.  England  undertook  them  with  its  big 
heart  very  sorrowful,  strange  spectralities  bewildering  it,  and  managed  them 
(as  men  do  sleep-walking)  with  a  gloomy  solidity  of  purpose,  with  a  heavy- 
laden  energy,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  a  depth  of  stupidity  which  were  very 


great.  Yet  look  at  the  respective  net  results.  France  lies  down  to  rot  into 
grand  spontaneous  combustion.  Apotheosis  of  Sansculottism,  and  much 
else,  which  still  lasts  to  her  own  great  peril,  and  the  great  affliction  of 
neighbours.  Poor  England,  after  such  enormous  stumbling  among  the 
chimney-pots,  and  somnambulism  over  all  the  world  for  twenty  years,  finds, 
on  awakening,  that  she  is  arrived,  after  all,  where  she  wished  to  be,  and  a  good 
deal  farther  —  finds  that  her  own  important  little  errand  is  somehow  or  other 
done  ;  and,  in  short,  that  that  “  Jenkins’s  Ear  ”  (as  she  [or  as  Mr.  Carlyle] 
named  the  thing)  has  been  avenged,  and  the  Ocean  highways  opened,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  in  a  most  signal  way. 

Frederick  the  Great,  whose  history  commences  in  the  third 
volume  inscribed  with  his  name,  is  a  more  interesting  hero  than 
his  father ;  and  yet,  in  the  first  four  years  of  his  reig-n,  his  great¬ 
ness,  and  even  his  military  genius,  have  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  wa3  in  after  years  that,  gradually  discovering  the  business 
of  his  life,  Frederick  developed  the  resolute  sagacity  which 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  task.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  remarks,  he 
ceased  to  talk  about  “  glory  ”  after  his  first  Silesian  campaign. 
By  early  theory  an  egotist,  with  his  hardness  of  nature  only  tra¬ 
versed  by  a  shallow  vein  of  sentiment,  his  vigorous  intellect  soon 
raised  him  above  petty  vanity,  and  almost  above  vulgar  ambition. 
The  conquest  of  Silesia  raised  Prussia  into  the  rank  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  monarchy,  and  the  rest  of  Frederick’s  life  was  employed  in 
maintaining  and  improving  the  position  which  he  had  created  for 
himself  and  his  country.  After  his  first  youthful  enterprise  he  had 
no  desire  to  make  himself  talked  about,  or  to  keep  Europe  in  hot 
water.  His  finances,  his  civil  administration,  and  his  army  were 
all  organized  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  practical  efficiency  ;  and 
his  policy,  though  daring  to  the  extremest  verge  of  possibility, 
was  always  coldly  and  prudently  directed  to  the  main  object  of 
preserving  himself  from  ruin.  His  successful  adaptation  of  means 
to  important  and  difficult  ends  is  best  appreciated  by  the  nation 
which  became  identified  in  its  growth  with  his  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  Notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  their  language,  and  his 
indifference  to  their  prejudices,  all  true  Germans,  especially  in  the 
North,  regard  the  memory  of  Frederick  with  loyal  admiration  and 
gratitude,  while  they  acknowledge  the  solid  sendees  which 
Frederick  William  rendered  to  his  country.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  cordial 
regard  for  the  rough  old  royal  martinet,  notwithstanding  the 
surprised  and  angry  comments  which  it  provoked  in  England, 
will  not  have  been  thought  paradoxical  in  Germany.  The  monu¬ 
ment  which  he  is  now  erecting  to  Frederick  ought  to  he  accepted  as 
a  worthy  commemoration  of  the  chief  national  hero  since  Charles 
the  Great. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  greatest  generals  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  M.  Thiers  places  Frederick,  after  Hannibal  and  Napoleon, 
on  a  level  with  Crnsar  and  with  Alexander.  Napoleon’s  genius 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  more  comprehensive  and  more  brilliant ; 
hut  Frederick  stands  almost  alone  in  the  economical  employment 
of  limited  resources.  When  in  alliance  with  England,  he  resisted 
at  the  same  time  Austria,  Russia,  and  France.  One  of  his  hard- 
fought  campaigns  probably  cost  less  than  a  month  of  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  or  than  a  week  of  the  American  civil  war.  His 
strategical  capacity  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  professional 
judges;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  only  acquired  as  the  slow 
result  of  experience.  Heaven-bom  generals  have  succeeded 
oftener  than  novices  in  any  other  department  of  human  activity. 
Arbela,  Ravenna,  Rocroi,  and  Areola  were  won  by  young  and 
inexperienced  chieftains ;  and  Hannibal  himself  began  his  illus¬ 
trious  career  almost  in  boyhood.  Frederick,  on  the  contrary, 
bungled  at  Mollwitz,  and  at  Chotusitz  he  succeeded  in  a  common¬ 
place  stand-up  fight  by  the  superior  courage  and  discipline  of  his 
soldiers.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  Frederick  William  won  Mollwitz 
from  his  grave,  while  his  son  was  still  serving  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  trade  which  he  afterwards  thoroughly  mastered.  Industry, 
aptitude,  and  unfailing  good  sense  combined  to  form  the  qualities 
which  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  the  scandal  of  many,  sums  up  under  the 
name  of  veracity.  The  accordance  of  thought  and  action  with  the 
nature  of  things,  whether  it  is  called  genius,  wisdom,  or  truth,  is 
assuredly  one  of]  the  highest  virtues.  Strict  verbal  accuracy  of 
statement,  however,  though  it  may  have  a  narrower  range,  is  more 
indispensable  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  tangled  diplomacy  Frederick 
failed  to  inspire  his  contemporaries  with  implicit  reliance  on  his 
word.  Mr.  Carlyle  asserts  that  his  alleged  dissimulation  seldom 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  kingly  and  statesmanlike  reticence ;  but 
he  admits  that  in  some  of  his  Silesian  negotiations  he  was  playing 
against  a  crew  of  sharpers  with  loaded  dice.  The  apology  is  not 
sufficient,  although  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  conduct  the 
enterprise  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  straightforward  methods. 

1  he  title  of  the  Prussian  kings  to  Silesia  is  fully  explained  in  the 
previous  volumes.  I  here  have  been  more  and  less  plausible  claims, 
hut  it  is  a  mere  error  to  regard  Frederick  as  a  wrongful  intruder.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  temporary  weakness  of  Austria  to  assert  a 
plausible  title,  in  the  hope  that  he  could  maintain  his  conquest  by  his 
own  unassisted  power ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  foimd  that  he  had 
aroused _  the  implacable  resentment  of  Maria  Theresa  that  he 
allied  himself  with  F ranee.  Three  months  later  he  entered  into 
a  secret  arrangement  with  Austria  and  with  England,  and  he 
actually  advised  the  general  with  whom  he  was  ostensibly  fight¬ 
ing  to  attack  his  own  F ranch  allies.  Almost  immediately  after- 
v>  aid s  he  made  a  second  treaty  with  France  ;  after  his  victory  of 
Chotusitz  he  once  more  made  terms  with  Austria  and  England ; 
and  within  four  yeai'3  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
made  a  third  alliance  with  France.  It  is  possible  that  in  all 
instances  he  chose  the  best  means  to  his  end,  but  pre-eminent 
veracity  can  only  be  associated  with  his  conduct  in  an  esoteric 
sense.  In  later  years,  as  he  grew  stronger  and  more  confident  in 
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himself,  his  policy  was  also  simpler.  From  the  first  he  would 
have  adhered  heartily  and  steadily  to  the  cause  of  Austria,  if  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  could  have  been  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Silesia : — 

Most  brave,  high  and  pious-minded  ;  beautiful  too  and  radiant  with  good 
nature,  though  of  temper  that  will  easily  catch  fire  ;  there  is  perhaps  no  nobler 
woman  then  living.  And  she  fronts  the  roaring  elements  in  a  truly  grand 
feminine  manner,  as  if  heaven  itself  and  the  voice  of  duty  called  her.  “  The 
inheritances  which  my  fathers  left  me,  we  will  not  part  with  these.  Death,  if 
it  so  must  be ;  but  not  dishonour ;  listen  not  to  that  thief  in  the  night.” 
Maria  Theresa  has  not  studied  at  all  the  history  of  the  Silesian  Duchies  ;  she 
knows  only  that  her  father  and  grandfather  peaceably  held  them. 

Chivalrous  enthusiasm  excites  ready  and  merited  sympathy ;  but 
the  far-seeing  judgment  of  a  calm  and  powerful  intellect  is  a 
still  more  interesting  object  of  study.  The  justice  of  the  Silesian 
dispute  depends  on  an  intricate  legal  deduction,  and  not  on  the 
respective  characters  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  defence  of  Frederick’s  veracity  will  be  best  under¬ 
stood  in  his  own  forcible  language :  — 

We  will  here  advise  our  readers  to  prepare  for  dismissing  altogether  that 
notion  of  Friedrich’s  duplicity,  mendacity,  finesse,  and  the  like,  which  was 
once  widely  current  in  the  world ;  and  to  attend  always  strictly  to  what 
Friedrich  is  saying,  if  they  Avish  to  guess  what  he  is  thinking;  there  being 
no  such  thing  as  “  mendacity  ”  discoArerable  in  Friedrich,  when  you  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  yourself.  “  Mendacity,”  mv  friends  ?  How  busy  the  OavIs 
have  been  with  Friedrich’s  memory  in  different  countries  of  the  world ;  perhaps 
even  more  than  their  sad  Avont-  is  in  such  cases  ;  for  indeed  he  was  apt  to  be  of 
swift,  abrupt  procedure,  disregardful  of  owleries,  and  gave  scope  for  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  course  of  his  life.  But  a  veracious  man  he  Avas  at  all  points, 
not  eAmn  conscious  of  his  veracity  ;  but  he  had  it  in  the  blood  of  him  ;  and 
never  looked  upon  “  mendacity  ”  but  from  a  ATery  great  height  indeed.  Fie 
does  not,  except  where  suitable,  at  least  he  ne\rer  should,  express  his  Avhole 
meaning ;  but  you  will  never  find  him  express  Avhat  is  not  his  meaning. 
Reticence,  not  dissimulation.  And  as  to  “  finesse,”  do  not  belieAre  that  either, 
in  the  vulgar  or  bad  sense.  Truly  you  Avill  find  that  his  “  finesse  ”  is  a  very  line 
thing  ;  and  that  it  consists,  not  in  deceiving  other  people,  but  in  being  right 
himself;  in  Avell  discerning  for  his  oavii  behoof  what  the  facts  before  him  are ; 
and  in  steering,  which  he  does  steadily,  in  a  most  \dgilant,  nimble,  decisive, 
and  intrepid  manner,  by  monition  of  the  same.  No  sahration  but  in  the 
facts.  Facts  are  a  kind  of  divine  thing  to  Friedrich  ;  much  more  so  than  to 
common  men  ;  this  is  essentially  Avhat  religion  we  have  found  in  Friedrich. 
And,  let  me  assure  you,  it  is  an  invaluable  element  in  any  man’s  religion, 
and  highly  indispensable,  though  so  often  dispensed  Avith. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  in  terser  or  simpler  English 
one  of  tbe  chief  doctrines  which  Mr.  Carlyle  propounds  in  his 
own  Avritings,  and  illustrates  by  the  lives  and  characters  of  his 
heroes.  His  “  owleries  ”  and  “  enchanted  wiggeries  ”  may  be 
safely  abandoned  to  criticism,  as  peculiarities  of  a  style  Avliich  is 
supposed  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  Avith  German  to  be 
borrowed  from  that  less  lively  language.  His  moral  and  political 
theories  are  only  misapprehended  in  default  of  a  sincere  wish  to 
understand  them.  It  is  idle  to  demand  of  philosophers  and  pro¬ 
phets  exactly  those  revelations  which  it  is  not  their  purpose  to 
deliver.  Under  other  circumstances,  and  with  a  different  turn  of 
mind,  Mr.  Carlyle  might  perhaps  direct  his  attention  to  depart¬ 
ments  of  truth  Avliich  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inculcate. 
The  creed  which  he  actually  proclaims  is  composed  of  a  few 
articles  which  may  be  reduced  to  common  sense  and  disciplined 
order.  He  denies  the  right  of  any  man  to  think  Avhat  is  false  and  to 
do  what  is  foolish  or  wrong.  The  supremacy  of  the  superior  nature, 
which  is  the  text  of  Plato’s  Republic,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  political  system.  From  a  pervading  Uiav  he  too  hastily 
assumes  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  a  legitimate  despot  ;  but 
orthodox  believers  in  liberty  ought  carefully  to  consider  his  prin¬ 
ciple  before  they  confound  it  with  his  doubtful  inference  or  appli¬ 
cation.  The  question  of  the  process  by  which  a  nation  can  best 
discover  its  laAvful  rulers  leaves  untouched  the  duty  of  obedience, 
and  the  right  to  enforce  it.  Long  and  varied  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  expedient  to  allow  the  free  utterance 
of  all  opinions,  including  a  large  proportion  of  nonsense ;  but 
exemption  from  external  control  only  increases  the  responsibility 
of  avoiding  error.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  denounces  a  free  press,  the 
sentence  is  j  ust  as  far  as  it  is  provoked  by  insincerity  and  ignorant 
declamation. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  doctrine  of  veracity,  or  of  insight  into  truth, 
requires  less  qualiti cation.  Sentimental  credulity,  intellectual  flip¬ 
pancy,  unconscious  cant,  and  stupidity  in  general,  lie  deeper  in  the 
character  than  even  the  discreditable  propensity  to  utter  verbal 
falsehoods.  An  educated  man  of  mature  age,  Avho  supposes  him¬ 
self  to  believe  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  is  more  incurably  steeped 
in  mendacity  than  the  wilful  hypocrite  who  confines  himself  to 
the  merely  outward  act  of  deceiving  others.  Ingrained  dishonesty 
seldom  washes  out;  and  when  the  light  of  the  intellect  is 
quenched  or  obscured,  the  darkness  is  deeper  than  any  shadow 
which  could  be  cast  by  an  external  obstacle  or  screen.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  same  sound  doctrine  have  often  been  expressed  in 
paradoxical  propositions,  as  Avhen  it  is  said  that  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  what  is  false,  or  that  the  only  faults  in  a  man  which 
cannot  be  forgiven  are  those  which  he  cannot  avoid.  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
exposition  is  fuller,  more  varied,  and  more  graphic,  and  it  receives 
the  best  illustration  from  the  biographical  and  historical  examples 
Avhich  in  turn  it  helps  to  explain.  Political  students  who  are 
modest  enough  to  learn  will  find  in  the  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great  something  more  than  the  reproduction  of  their  oavii  previous 
con\'ictions.  Ordinary  readers  who  desire  no  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion  may  appreciate  a  copious  and  authentic  history  which  is  at  the 
same  time  eloquent,  dramatic,  and  profoundly  humorous. 


THE  WATER  CURE.* 

WE  do  not  intend  to  recommend  the  Water  Cure,  but  we  can 
safely  ascribe  to  it  the  merit  of  having  produced  a  very 
amusing  little  book.  Patients  under  any  system  of  treatment, 
who  may  read  this  book,  will  thank  the  author  for  beguiling  a  few 
tedious  hours.  He  will  put  them  into  good  humour,  and  may 
thus  unintentionally  assist  the  processes  of  his  enemies,  the  allo¬ 
pathic  doctors.  He  states  that,  a  few  years  ago,  he  came  home 
from  India  to  be  repaired.  “  The  doctors  said  that  there  was  not 
much  the  matter  with  me.  What  I  wanted  was  tone.  I  suppose 
they  meant  physic,  of  which  I  swallowed  many  gallons.”  While 
he  was  thus  sedulously  engaged  in  emptying  the  chemists’  shops, 
he  received  a  letter  from  a  brother  officer,  who  was  staying  at  a 
hydropathic  establishment.  The  object  of  the  letter  was  to  induce 
the  invalid  to  join  the  writer  there.  We  must  say  that  there  is 
strong  internal  evidence  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter  having  been 
the  writer  of  it.  But  as  that  evidence  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
letter  is  as  amusing  as  other  parts  of  the  book,  the  artifice  will  be 
readily  forgiven  by  a  laughing  reader.  The  letter  propounded  that 
“  nature’s  remedies  for  sick  men  are  pure  air,  regulated  diet,  mode¬ 
rate  exercise,  mental  repose,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  renovating 
properties  of  Avater.”  it  is  at  least  indisputable  that  the  first  four 
remedies  here  enumerated  Avould  cure  or  mitigate  many  diseases,  if 
they  could  be  fairly  tried ;  and  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  at 
the  hydropathic  establishments  they  are  tried  fairly.  The  writer 
of  the  book  took  his  friend’s  advice,  and  profited  by  it.  He  was 
perfectly  delighted  with  the  hydropathic  system,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  hydropathic  life.  From  a  confirmed  sceptic  as  regards 
the  treatment,  he  soon  became  an  enthusiastic  believer.  Month 
after  month  did  he  prolong  his  residence  at  the  establishment,  “  in 
pure  enjoyment  of  a  healthy,  sensible,  and  natural  life.”  Since 
that  time  he  has  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects 
of  the  water  treatment,  and  the  more  he  has  seen  the  more  he  has 
become  convinced  of  its  inestimable  x-alue. 

To  affirm  his  belief,  and,  as  some  people  may  think,  to  put 
his  lunacy  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  he  now  Avrites  a 
book  about  the  Avater  cure.  He  Avrites  at  Avhat  he  calls  “  a 
young  Malvern,”  which  has  sprung-  up  at  the  village  of  Ilkley, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wharf e,  in  Yorkshire.  The  book  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  an  effectual  advertisement  of  Ilkley  Wells  House, 
although  we  do  not  say  that  such  Avas  the  intention.  If  a  puff  was 
intended,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  done  skilfully  and  moderately. 
The  author  is  very  happy  in  his  ridicule  of  the  drug-doctors,  and 
in  his  description  of  hydropathic  treatment ;  but  in  the  way  of 
explanation  of  how  and  why  hydropathy  succeeds,  he  does  not 
carry  us  very  far.  We  leave  off  much  as  we  began — Avith  a 
firm  belief  that  the  pure  air  and  regular  life  and  freedom  from 
care  and  work,  Avliich  Malvern  or  Ilkley  afford  to  those  who  can 
command  the  necessary  time  and  money,  must  be  beneficial  to  all 
patients,  and  actively  curative  to  some.  But  there  surely  are 
some  diseases  which  cannot  be  cured  Avitkout  drugs,  and,  therefore, 
a  system  which  pretends  to  cure  all  diseases  without  drugs  must 
necessarily  be  an  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  It  is  true 
that,  when  the  author  exclaims,  “  Down  with  drugs,”  he  adds, 
“  always  excepting  those  which  are  beneficial  in  result  and  harm¬ 
less  in  action.”  But  if  he  makes  this  exception,  the  difference 
between  his  system  and  that  of  the  drug- doctors  whom  he 
denounces  is  only  a  difference  of  degree.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  there  are  or  have  been  cases  where  something  was  required 
to  be  done  to  arrest  disease,  and  hydropathy  has  done  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  where  nature  only  wants 
fair  play,  and  this  she  gets  amid  the  charming  scenery  of 
Malvern  or  Ilkley.  In  such  cases  the  hydropathic  processes 
probably  do  neither  harm  nor  good,  but  the  mode  of  life  does 
immense  good.  It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  we  cannot  all 
go  to  reside  for  an  unlimited  time  in  secluded  and  romantic  valleys ; 
and  if  nature  has  only  provided  for  restoring  the  health  of  those 
who  can,  her  beneficence,  although  great,  is  not  very  comprehen¬ 
sive.  We  should  like,  if  it  Avere  possible,  to  hear  of  something 
suitable  “for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,”  and  not  alone  for 
those  Avho  are  at  leisure  and  in  easy  circumstances.  The  dwellers 
in  a  large  town  can  get  neither  the  air  nor  the  water  necessary  for 
hydropathic  treatment.  Something  has  been  done  by  drinking- 
fountains  to  supply  the  latter,  but  tbe  former  is  not  even  theoretically 
attainable.  There  is  another  and  more  recently  introduced  cure- 
all —  the  Turkish  bath  —  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  cap¬ 
able  of  becoming  generally  available.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
present  author  treats  the  Turkish  bath  as  a  mere  branch  of  the 
hydropathic  system.  He  says  it  is  identical  in  principle  Avith  the 
lamp  bath  of  the  liydropatkists,  but  less  convenient.  This  strikes 
us  as  an  example  of  what  the  vulgar  call  “cheek,”  for  which, 
however,  we  may  safely  leave  Mr.  Urquliart  to  reckon  Avith  the 
author. 

“  The  best  practice  is  that  which  does  nothing  —  the  next  best 
that  Avhich  does  little.”  These  words  of  a  celebrated  physician 
offer  the  best  defence  of  hydropathy.  Another  eminent  authority 
has  declared  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  treated  by  ordinary 
doctors,  the  disease  is  cured  by  nature  and  not  by  them,  and  that  in 
a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is  cured  by  nature  in  spite 
of  them ;  so  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  would  fare  as  well  with 


*  The  Common  Sense  of  the  Water  Cure.  A  Popular  Description  of  Life 
and  Treatment  in  a  ILjdropathic  Establishment.  By  Captain  J.  H.  Lukis 
(late  of  the  61st  Regiment  and  the  North  Durham  Militia).  London: 
j  Hardwicke.  1862. 
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patients  if  all  remedies,  especially  drugs,  were  abandoned.  But 
the  men  who  see  and  speak  these  truths  are  a  small  minority  of 
the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  heads  of  the  profession.  The 
character  of  Dr.  Pomposo,  “who  steadily  pursues  his  course  of 
legalized  homicide,”  is  unhappily  far  more  common.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  patient  of  a  doctor  of  average  intelligence  would  do 
well  to  take  half  or  a  third  of  the  physic  ordered  for  him,  and  throw 
the  rest  away.  But  let  him  not  fail  one  tittle  in  obedience  to  such 
precepts  concerning  diet  and  mode  of  life  as  may  be  enjoined  on 
him.  Generally  speaking,  doctors  do  not  venture  very  far  in  this 
direction,  because  they  know  from  experience  that  patients  will  not 
obey  them.  If  they  order  some  great  thing  to  be  done  —  as,,  for 
instance,  a  journey  to  the  seaside,  or  to  a  German  spa  —  the  patient 
will,  if  he  can,  obey ;  but  orders  concerning  little  every-day  habits 
are  too  trivial  to  obtain  attention.  But  when  the  hydropathic  [ 
doctor  gets  you  to  his  own  place,  you  are  under  his  hourly  influ¬ 
ence,  and  you  think  you  may  as  well  do  the  thing  thoroughly 
while  you  are  about  it ;  and,  besides,  the  observance  of  a  code  of 
minute  rules  helps  to  occupy  your  disengaged  thoughts.  But  after 
all,  even  the  hydropathic  doctor  cannot  always  or  easily  overcome 
the  force  of  injurious  habits  in  his  patients.  The  stories  which 
this  author  tells  of  contraband  articles  of  diet  being  smuggled  into 
hydropathic  houses  are  very  amusing.  But  if  a  patient  will 
insist  on  drinking  unlawful  beer  at  Malvern,  what  chance  would 
there  be  of  his  abstaining  at  his  own  home  ?  In  this  point 
the  liydropathist  has  an  advantage  over  the  ordinary  practitioner, 
which  may  account  for  a  large  part  of  his  success.  If  a  man  is 
not  to  drink  beer  or  wine,  the  safest  course  is  not  to  put  beer  or 
wine  before  him.  But  if  he  is  sitting  at  his  own  table  he  must 
offer  these  liquors  to  his  friends,  and  will  be  tempted  to  partake 
of  them  himself.  Thus  it  is  that  the  force  of  custom  is  found 
irresistible. 

Our  author  has  a  chapter  on  diet,  which  is  very  sensible, 
but  he  might  just  as  well  preach  to  the  wind  as  write  it.  He  has 
not  much  to  say  against  breakfast,  because  it  is  taken  early,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  time  before  night  for  the  stomach  to  dispose  of 
“  the  greasy,  peppered,  and  boiling  abominations  ”  which  are  put 
into  it.  He  warns  women  that  they  do  themselves  as  much  harm 
by  excesses  in  drinking  tea  as  men  do  with  beer,  wine,  and  spirits. 
One  large  cupfull  of  tea  is  sufficient  in  the  morning,  “  especially 
if  the  wholesome  hydropathic  custom  be  observed  of  drinking 
a  tumbler  of  fresh  water  on  getting  up.”  We  have  quoted  these 
words  in  order  to  remark  upon  them  how  many  are  the  houses 
where  a  tumbler  of  what  deserves  to  be  called  fresh  water  is  not 
to  be  had.  Besides  the  quality  of  tea  which  many  women  drink, 
the  temperature  at  which  they  drink  it  is  objectionable.  But  if 
there  be  a  habit  which  is  ineradicable,  it  is  probably  that  of  drink¬ 
ing  tea  near  boiling-point.  As  gentlemen  love  their  wine  or 
cigars  so  ladies  love  their  tea,  and  they  love  it  strong,  sweet,  and 
boiling.  Cowper  has  much  to  answer  for  in  having  written  an 
often-quoted  line.  Because  tea  does  not  get  into  the  head,  people 
think  that  they  may  drink  any  quantity  of  it.  The  most  innocent 
meal  of  the  day  is  lunch  or  early  dinner,  where  scalding  tea  does 
not  appear,  and  the  food  is  usually  plain,  or,  if  not  plain,  there  is 
-time  for  the  stomach  to  get  over  its  task  before  bed-time.  “  But 
it  is  at  the  late  dinner  of  three  courses,  followed  by  dessert, 
wine,  and  coffee,  that  our  dietetic  system  reaches  the  climax  of 
refined  absurdity.”  The  author’s  censure  is  indisputably  just, 
only  he  seems  to  forget  that  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  must  choose  between  dining  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock 
and  not  dining  at  all ;  although,  certainly,  these  persons  are 
under  no  necessity  to  partake  of  three  courses  and  dessert.  We 
cannot  all  time  our  meals  and  our  walks  as  exactly  as  if  we  were 
hydropathic  patients ;  and  besides,  some  of  us  have  to  use  our 
minds,  which  is  another  point  of  difference.  There  was  living,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  retired  Indian  officer,  who,  like  the  author  of  this 
book,  required  repair  when  he  came  home,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  get  it  under  some  sort  of  medical  treatment  in  a  London  suburb. 
He  had  come  into  the  city  by  an  omnibus  to  see  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  which  was  then  a  novelty.  Just  as  he  had  entered  the 
building  and  was  beginning  to  look  about  him,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  pull  out  his  watch.  “  Ah !  ”  said  he,  “  if  I  take  the  next 
omnibus  back  to  Bayswater,  I  shall  be  just  in  time  for  my  mutton 
chop.”  He  did  take  the  omnibus  accordingly,  and  left  the  Royal  i 
Exchange  unseen.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  persons  with 
whom  other  claims  are  paramount  to  those  of  “my  mutton  chop,” 
and  such  persons  are  not  taken  much  account  of  in  the  hydropathic 
system,  which  rather  seems  to  be  constructed  for  the  special 
benefit  of  Indian  officers  home  on  leave.  It  is  observable  that  the 
author  scarcely  ventures  to  assert  that  the  water  treatment  would 
be  efficacious  without  the  air  and  diet,  and  we  doubt  whether  he 
could  honestly  deny  that  the  air  and  diet  would  be  efficacious 
without  the  water  treatment.  If  he  could  onty  persuade  the 
ordinary  Londoner  to  listen  to  his  dietetic  teaching,  there  is  no 
saying  what  improvements  in  health  he  might  not  effect ;  but  the 
ordinary  Londoner  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  “  Physiology 
lays  an  absolute  veto  on  the  usual  late  dinner,”  but  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  any  of  us  from  going  daily  through  the  whole  of  the 
solemn  business  is  want  of  means  or  time.  “  The  less  liquid  taken 
at  meals^the  better.”  Books,  and  learned  ones,  have  been  written 
upon  the  question  of  what  wine  is  suitable  to  what  meat,  and 
here  is  another  book  which  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  drink  any 
wine  at  all,  and  _  only  a  little  water.  The  hydropathic  patient  | 
drinks  water  copiously,  but  not  at  meals.  After  vigorously  de¬ 
nouncing  several  other  features  of  the  dinner,  the  author  goes  on  j 
to  say  that  the  dessert  is  even  more  absurd  in  its  conventional  I 


unwholesomeness  than  the  dinner.'  “There  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  eight  o’clock  at  night  is  not  the 
time  for  eating  apples  and  pears.”  The  author  condemns  wine 
after  dinner  even  more  emphatically  than  he  does  wine  at  dinner. 
We  may  some  of  us  dispute  his  principles,  and  we  shall  none  of  us 
adopt  his  practice ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  must  confess  that  the 
following  picture  of  gentlemen  after  dinner  is  only  too  near  the 
truth :  — 

For  tlie  rest  of  the  evening  they  are  oppressed,  stupid,  and  sleepy.  Con¬ 
versation  is  a  bore  to  them,  and  locomotion  an  unpleasant  exertion.  In  vain 
they  try  to  rouse  their  drooping  energies  with  strong  coffee,  boiling  tea,  or 
perhaps  an  exhilarating  muffin.  When  they  go  to  bed,  their  rest  is  disturbed 
by  horrible  dreams ;  and  they  rise  in  the  morning  with  parched  throats, 
heavy  heads,  and  bad  tempers. 

This  passage  suggests  one  remark,  with  which  we  will  conclude. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  objections,  dinners  are  to  continue  as 
they  are,  why  should  not  such  of  the  company  as  feel  so  disposed 
be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  afterwards  ?  Nobody  can  pretend  that  a 
man  who  is  striving  with  all  his  might  to  keep  awake  contributes  to 
the  general  cheerfulness ;  but  if  he  were  allowed  to  doze  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps  he  might.  But  the  subject  is  too 
important  to  be  thus  brought  in  at  the  tail-end  of  an  article  —  it 
deserves  an  article  to  itself. 


MARSH’S  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.* 

WE  are  glad,  in  the  midst  of  American  disputes  and  warfare 
to  receive  from  one  of  our  New  England  brethren  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  our  common  tongue.  Mr. 
Marsh  is  not  a  new  acquaintance;  and,  amid  some  important 
differences  of  opinion  from  ourselves,  we  have  always  recognised 
in  him  a  real  love  of  his  subject,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
it.  In  the  present  series  of  lectures  he  carries  on  the  history  of 
the  English  language  and  of  English  literature  from  its  very 
beginnings  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  point  chosen  for 
a  break  is  a  natural  one.  Mr.  Marsh’s  object  is  mainly  philo¬ 
logical  ;  but  to  trace  the  history  of  English  literature  later  than 
Elizabeth  would  be  matter  of  criticism  rather  than  of  philology. 
Mr.  Marsh  throughout  keeps  himself  up  to  the  newest  lights,  and 
makes  good  use  of  some  of  the  volumes  published  in  the  series  of 
Chronicles  and  Memorials.  The  writings  of  Bishop  Pecock,  for 
instance,  are  among  the  most  important  materials  for  both  the 
literary  and  the  philological  history  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is 
a  prose  writer  worthy  to  be  read  for  his  own  sake,  and  his  language 
still  retains  several  old  Teutonic  forms  which  have  since  dropped 
out  of  our  tongue.  The  point  chosen  by  Mr.  Marsh  is  also  a 
good  one  in  another  way.  Down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  what¬ 
ever  changes  took  place  in  the  language  were  unconscious.  Forms 
were  changed,  words  were  introduced,  not  from  any  set  purpose 
of  this  or  that  man,  but  according  to  the  general  laws  of  linguistic 
change.  One  writer  leaned  more  to  the  Teutonic,  another  to  the 
Romance  element ;  but  the  preference  was  not  a  conscious  or  deli¬ 
berate  one  — it  was  the  silent  result  of  his  position,  his  education, 
or  his  unconscious  taste.  But  with  the  revival  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing  came  in  the  deliberate  introduction  of  Latinisms,  and  this  was 
met,  to  some  small  extent,  by  a  deliberate  Teutonic  reaction.  Sir 
John  Cheke,  for  instance,  in  his  specimen  of  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  coined  a  number  of  purely  Teutonic  compounds, 
just  as  a  German  might  do  still,  to  replace  the  Latin  technical 
terms  which  had  already  been  adopted.  Mr.  Marsh  gives  a  con¬ 
siderable  list.  Most  of  them  have  quite  perished,  as  “foresliewer,” 
for  “ prophet,”  and  “ outborn,”  for  “alien;”  but  “byword”  and 
“freshman,”  if  they  really  are  of  Cheke’s  invention,  still  survive — • 
though,  the  latter  at  least,  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  he  used 
them. 

We  have  an  old  battle  to  fight  with  Mr.  Marsh,  which  we  may 
as  well  clear  oft  before  we  enter  on  any  of  the  other  points  in  his 
book.  This  is  as  to  the  name  by  which  we  ought  to  call  the 
Teutonic  inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  their  speech,  up  to  the 
year  1 066.  They  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  formed  one  united 
nation,  called  themselves  Englishmen ;  their  Celtic  neighbours 
called  them  Saxons ;  most  modern  writers  call  them  Saxons  also. 
We  preter  to  call  them  English,  both  as  being  more  historically 
accurate,  and  because  the  use  of  the  word  “Saxon”  and  “Engr- 
lish  ”  as  chronological  terms  is  thoroughly  misleading.  If  we  call 
our  forefathers  “  Saxons  ”  up  to  some  certain  or  uncertain  point, 
and  call  them  “Englishmen”  after  that  point,  wre  unavoida¬ 
bly  suggest  the  notion  that  “Saxons”  were,  like  “Britons,” 
something  different  from  “Englishmen,”  and  not  simply  the 
same  nation  in  an  earlier  stage.  But  this  use  of  “ Saxon”  is  so 
common  that  we  should  never  think  of  stopping  to  censure 
every  writer  vrho  falls  into  it ;  indeed,  the  force  of  habit  is  so 
strong  that  we  may,  now  and  then,  fall  into  it,  ourselves.  But 
we  do  stop  to  praise  a  writer,  who,  like  Professor  Craik,  uses 
the  correct  word,  and  we  do  stop  to  argue  with  one  who,  like  Mr. 
Marsh,  argues  against  the  use  of  the  correct  word.  This  we  did 
when  we  reviewed  Mr.  Marsh’s  former  set  of  lectures  f ,  and  we 
now  have  what  we  take  to  be  his  rejoinder,  which  has  rather 
puzzled  us :  — 

Many  recent  inquirers  believe  that  the  Continental  invaders,  of  Gothic 
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origin,  who  reduced  Celtic  England  to  subjection  a  few  centuries  after  Christ, 
emigrated  from  a  small  district  in  Sleswiclt  now  called  Angeln,  and  were  all 
of  one  race — the  Angles,  —  that  the  designation  Saxon  was  not  the  proper 
appellation  of  any  of  them,  but  a  name  ignorantly  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  native  Celts,  and  at  last,  to  some  small  extent,  adopted  by  themselves. 
It  is  hence  argued  that  the  proper  name  of  their  language  is  not  Saxon,  or 
even  Anglo-Saxon,  but  Angle,  or,  in  the  modern  form,  English.  It  is  further 
insisted  that  the  present  speech  of  England  is  nearly  identical  with  the  dialect 
introduced  into  the  island  by  the  immigrants  in  question,  and  consequently, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  distinguishing  the  old  and  the  new  by  different 
names,  it  being  sufficient  to  characterize  the  successive  periods  and  phases  of 
the  Anglican  speech  by  epithets  indicative  of  mere  chronological  relation, 
saying,  for  instance,  for  Anglo-Saxon,  old,  or  primitive  English,  —  for  our 
present  tongue,  new,  or  modem  English. 

I  differ  from  these  theorists  as  to  both  premises  and  conclusion.  Ey  those 
who  maintain  such  doctrines,  it  appears  to  be  assumed  that  if  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  has  been  hitherto  believed  that  the  immigration  was  composed 
of  three  different  tribes, —  Jutes,  or  Jutlanders,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  —  could 
be  overthrown,  it  would  follow  that  it  consisted  of  Angles  alone.  This  is 
altogether  a  non  sequitur ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  only 
historical  proof  which  establishes  the  participation  of  a  tribe  called  Angles 
in  the  invasions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  at  all  is  precisely  the 
evidence  which  is  adduced  to  show  that  Saxons  accompanied  or  followed 
them.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  extant  direct  testimony  upon 
the  whole  subject  is  open  to  great  objections,  and  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
narrative  accounts  of  the  Germanic  conquest  of  England  will  stand  the  test 
of  historical  criticism.  That  the  new-comers  themselves  styled  portions  of 
the  territory  they  occupied  Essex,  Sussex,  Wessex,  and  Middlesex,  —  that  is, 
the  districts  of  the  East  Saxons,  South  Saxons,  West  Saxons,  and  Middle 
Saxons,  —  is  undisputed ;  and  it  is  a  violently  improbable  supposition,  that 
they  bestowed  on  these  localities  a  name  mistakenly  applied  to  themselves  by 
the  natives,  instead  of  calling  them  by  their  own  proper  and  familiar 
national,  or  at  least  tribal,  appellation.  They  also  often  spoke  of  themselves, 
or  of  portions  of  themselves,  as  Saxons,  of  their  language  as '  the  Saxon 
speech,  and  Alfred’s  usual  royal  signature  was  “  Rex  Saxonum,”  though, 
indeed,  they  more  generally  called  the  whole  people  and  the  language  Angle, 
or  English — Pp.  43-44. 

Now,  as  to  the  theory  which  Mr.  Marsh  here  fights  against, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  not  only  never  maintained  it,  hut 
that  we  never  heard  of  it.  We  should  certainly  he  very  sorry 
to  commit  ourselves  to  any  theory  as  to  the  exact  spot  from 
which  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Britain  came.  Nor  did  we 
ever  hear  of  any  one  maintaining  that  “the  designation  Saxon 
was  not  the  proper  appellation  of  any  of  them,  hut  a  name 
ignorantly  bestowed  upon  them  hy  the  native  Celts,  and,  at  last, 
to  some  small  extent,  adopted  hy  themselves.”  Mr.  Marsh  gives 
no  reference,  and  we  therefore  really  do  not  know  with  whom  he  is 
fighting.  If  it  is  with  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  he  has  utterly 
misconceived  our  meaning.  If  it  is  with  anybody  else,  we  shall 
he  glad  to  join  forces  with  him  in  some  of  his  operations.  But,  any¬ 
how,  he  obliges  us  to  restate  our  own  case,  rather  against  our  will,  as 
people  must,  hy  this  time,  he  getting  rather  tired  of  the  discussion. 
W  e  never  doubted  that  the  Saxons  formed  an  important  portion 
of  the  great  Teutonic  immigration  into  Britain,  and  that  the  word 
“  Saxon  ”  is  used  with  perfect  accuracy  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
people  or  to  the  language  of  Wessex,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Middle¬ 
sex.  Nor  did  we  ever  doubt  that  the  word  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  is 
the  most  correct,  because  the  most  full,  description  of  the  nation 
formed  hy  the  union  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  We  object  to  the 
word  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  only  because,  in  common  usage,  it  has  got 
quite  another  meaning,  and  is,  therefore,  misleading.  All  that  we 
say  is  that  the  united  nation  of  Angles  and  Saxons  did  not  call 
themselves  Saxons,  but  sometimes  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  more 
commonly,  simply  Angles,  or  English.  In  the  chronicles  of 
the  time  we  do  not  read,  as  we  do  in  a  modern  book,  of  the 
opposition  of  Normans  and  Saxons,  but  of  Normans  and  English. 
This  is  all  our  case,  and  it  proves  nothing  against  us  to  show  that 
men,  in  the  Saxon  districts,  called  themselves  and  their  language 
“Saxon.”  Of  course  they  did.  Alfred  often  called  himself  “ Rex 
Saxonum ;  ”  it  was  his  most  obvious  title.  His  dominions  nearly 
coincided  with  the  Saxon  part  of  England.  “Bex  West-Saxo- 
num”  was  not  enough  —  “Bex  Anglorum  Saxonum”  was  too 
much.  But  his  successors,  Kings  of  all  England,  called  them¬ 
selves,  not  “Beges  Saxonum,”  but  “Beges  Anglorum  Saxonum,” 
or  simply  “Beges  Anglorum.”  Even  before  the  union  of  the 
nations,  even  in  the  days  of  Gregory  and  riEthelberlit,  the 
name  “Anglus”  is  constantly  applied  to  Saxons  and  Jutes, 
but  the  word  “  Saxon  ”  is  very  seldom,  if  ever  (except  by  Celts), 
applied  to  Angles.  The  local  Saxons,  as  Mr.  Marsh  truly  says, 
often  called  themselves  and  their  language  “Saxon.”  Why  should 
they  not  ?  But,  as  Mr.  Marsh  admits,  they  also  often  called  it 
“  English  ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  to  adopt  his  own  distinction,  “Eng¬ 
lish  ”  is  a  “national,”  and  “  Saxon  ”  only  a  “tribal  appellation.” 

We  do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Marsh  would  allow  that  it  follows 
from  our  case,  as  we  have  just  put  it,  that  “  Old-English  ”  is  the 
best  name  for  the  native  speech  of  Alfred  and  riEthelstan.  But 
we  must  again  let  him  state  his  own  case : — 

There  is  little  force  in  the  argument,  that  we  ought  to  call  the  language  of 
King  Alfred  English  because  his  contemporaries  usually  so  styled  it.  That 
appellation  has  been  irrevocably  transferred  to  the  present  speech  of  England, 
and  has  become  its  exclusive  right.  To  designate  by  one  term  things  logi¬ 
cally  distinct  is  to  purchase  simplicity  of  nomenclature  at  the  expense  of 
precision  of  thought ;  and  there  is  no  linguistic  test  by  which  the  identity  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  English  can  be  established.  .  .  .  To  call  by 
the  same  name  a  language  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  —  whose  vocabulary  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  single  Gothic  stock,  and  whose  syntax  is  regulated 
by  inflection  —  and  a  language  like  the  English  —  more  than  one  half  of 
whose  words  are  borrowed  from  Romance,  or  other  remotely  related  sources, 
and  whose  syntax  depends  upon  auxiliaries,  particles,  and  position  —  would 
lead  to  a  mischievous  confusion  of  ideas,  and  an  entire  misconception  of  our 
tine  philological  position  and  relations. 

A  modern  Italian  guide,  in  conducting  the  traveller  over  an  ancient  field 
of  battle,  and  pointing  out  the  positions  of  the  hostile  forces  —  old  Romans 
and  their  Gallic,  Epirotic,  or  Carthaginian  enemies — will  speak  of  the 


Romans  as  i  no  stria  li,  our  troops  ;  yet  no  man  insists  on  giving  a  common 
name  to  the  Latin  and  Italian,  or  Latin  and  Spanish,  or  Latin  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  though  either  of  these  living  languages  is  much  more  closely  allied  to 
the  speech  of  ancient  Rome,  than  is  modem  English  to  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is 
true  we  can  frame  sentences,  and  even  write  pages  upon  many  topics 
without  employing  words  of  Romance  or  other  foreign  origin  ;  but  none 
would  think  it  possible  to  compose  an  epic,  a  tragedy,  a  metaphysical  or  a 
critical  discussion  wholly  in  Anglo-Saxon.  On  the  other  hand,  entire 
volumes  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  three  Southern  Romance  languages 
on  almost  any  subject,  except  modem  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits  and 
achievements,  with  as  close  a  conformity  to  the  Latin  syntax  as  English  con¬ 
struction  exhibits  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  at  the  same  time,  without  employing 
any  but  Latin  roots,  and  that  in  so  natural  and  easy  a  style  that  the  omission 
of  borrowed  words  would  never  be  noticed  by  the  reader.— Pp.  56-57. 

The  fallacy  here  lies  in  the  words  “transferred,”  “allied.” 
When  the  language  of  Greece  got  to  be  called  Roman  (Bomaic), 
wrhen  the  language  of  Holland  got  to  be  (in  English)  called  Didch, 
we  may  accurately  say  that  the  names  Roman  and  Dutch  were 
“transferred”  to  those  languages.  But  the  name  “English  ”  has 
never  been  “  transferred  ”  from  one  language  to  another.  The 
language  has  gone  on  constantly  changing,  but  being  called 
“  English  all  the  time.  The  changes  which  it  has  undergone  are 
exactly  the  same  in  kind,  though  more  extensive  in  degree,  as  the 
changes  which  have  been  undergone  by  the  other  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guages.  All  have  lost  some  of  their  inflexions,  all  have  introduced 
a  certain  proportion  of  Bomance  words.  Mr.  Marsh,  when  speaking 
of  the  change  from  “Anglo-Saxon”  to  “English,”  constantly 
uses,  doubtless  quite  unconsciously,  words  which  apply  only  to 
cases  where  one  language  has  supplanted  another,  as  English 
has  supplanted  Cornish  in  Cornwall,  as  Latin  supplanted 
Celtic  in  Gaul,  or  as  English  supplanted  French  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  language  of  polite  society.  In  all  these  cases  the 
ehange  must  have  been  very  gradual ;  but  there  was,  if  one  only 
knew  it,  a  definite  time  when  it  began  and  when  it  ended.  The 
change  from  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  to  “  English  ”  is  simply  that 
gradual  sort  of  change  which  is  always  affecting  all  languages,  only 
a  little  hastened  and  intensified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Undoubtedly  they  are,  in  one  sense,  two  languages — that  is,  they 
are  not  mutually  intelligible.  Historically,  they  are  the  same 
language  in  its  earlier  and  in  its  later  form.  And  their  identity  is 
the  point  on  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  insist ;  their 
diversity  the  learner  will  easily  find  out  for  himself. 

To  the  analogy  which  Mr.  Marsh  draws  from  the  Bomance 
languages  several  objections  occur.  We  do  not  think  that,  philo- 
logically,  the  change  from  Old-English  to  modern  English  is  so 
great  as  the  change  from  Latin  to  French.  And  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  as  Mr.  Marsh  himself  explains  elsewhere,  how  far  the 
Bomance  languages,  Italian  above  all,  really  come  from  the  classical 
Latin.  But  the  great  difference  is  that  several  languages  have 
sprung  —  if  they  have  sprung  —  from  the  Latin,  while  only  one 
has  sprung  from  the  “  Anglo-Saxon.”  We  must  give  the  Bomance 
languages  distinct  names,  to  distinguish  them,  not  from  their 
parent,  but  from  one  another.  If  only  Italian  existed,  and  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  French,  Provencal,  Spanish,  and  Wallachian, 
it  would  probably  be  found  convenient  to  speak  of  Old-Latin  and 
modern  Latin.  As  it  is,  the  formula  is  impossible.  The  best 
parallel  to  the  history  of  English  is  the  history  of  Greek.  Modern 
Greek  — that  is,  real  Modern  Greek,  Klephtic  Greek,  not  the  arti¬ 
ficial  Greek  of  the  newspapers  —  has  departed  quite  as  far  from 
the  language  of  Homer  as  modern  English  has  from  the  language 
of  Beowulf.  Yet  we  call  both  Greek,  distinguishing  them  as 
Ancient  and  Modern.  But,  if  three  or  four  different  nations  all 
spoke  tongues  derived  from  Ancient  Greek,  we  should  haA’e  to 
distinguish  them  as  we  do  French  and  Italian. 

Again,  Mr.  Marsh  adds  a  note :  — 

The  eminent  German  scholar  Pauli,  in  bis  Life  of  Alfred ,  p.  128,  speaks  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  “  vehicle  of  the  laws  ”  as  “  the  German  language,”  which 
he  may  certainly  do  with  as  great  propriety  as  others  call  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
English.  If  the  language  of  Alfred  was  at  once  German  and  English,  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  not  a  misnomer  to  style  the  dialect  of  Shakspeare, 
Platt-Deutsch. — Pp.  56-57. 

It  is  rather  unlucky  that  Germans  use,  and  perhaps  hardly  can 
help  using,  the  word  “Deutsch”  in  two  senses.  Sometimes  it 
means  “Teutonic”  in  general.  Sometimes  it  distinctively  means 
modern  Iligli-Dutch  —  the  “German ”  that  we  learn  to  read  and 
speak.  Dr.  Pauli  might,  with  perfect  accuracy,  call  the  language 
of  Alfred  “  Deutsch  ”  in  the  former  sense,  and  in  that  sense  it  was 
“  at  once  German  and  English.”  We  do  not  see  how  it  follows 
that  “the  dialect  of  Shakspeare”  should  be  called  “Platt- 
Deutsch;”  but  in  a  certain  sense  it  would  not  be  inaccurate. 
English  is  undoubtedly  a  “Platt-Deutsch”  or  “Low-Dutch” 
language,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic 
stock. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  had  this  controversy  with  Mr.  Marsh  at 
starting,  because  it  has  left  us  but  little  space  to  point  out  many 
things  in  his  book  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Except 
where  he  is  pursued  by  this  one  fallacy  and  its  necessary  results, 
his  comments  are  commonly  sound  and  acute,  and  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  illustrations  is  specially  valuable.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
serve  better  than  his  own  book  to  refute  his  own  theory,  as  he 
shows  at  every  step  the  perfectly  gradual  way  in  which  the 
English  language  assumed  its  present  form — a  process  altogether 
different  from  the  substitution  of  one  language  for  another.  In 
truth,  both  processes  were  going  on  in  England  at  the  same  time. 
While  English  was  gradually  dropping  its  inflexions,  and  adopting 
a  Bomance  element  into  its  vocabulary,  it  was  also  gradually 
supplanting  French  as  the  language  of  the  higher  classes.  Of 
course,  one  process  had  an  effect  upon  the  other.  As  the  French- 
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speaking  classes  gradually  learned  to  speak  English,  they  naturally 
brought  a  number  of  French  words  with  them  into  their  newly- 
acquired  tongue.  Mr.  Marsh  fully  understands  one  point  which, 
we  think,  is  not  commonly  understood  —  namely,  how  soon  after 
the  Conquest  English  began  to  be  spoken  by  men  of  Norman 
descent.  The  point  which  has  commonly  drawn  attention  to  itself 
has  been  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  speak  French — in  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  time,  necessarily  very  much  earlier,  when  they  began 
to  speak  English.  The  bilingual  period  must  have  lasted  long 
and  had  many  stages.  There  must  have  been  a  time  when  they 
spoke  French  among  themselves,  but  could  speak  English  on 
occasion.  This  must  have  been  followed  by  a  time  when  they 
spoke  English  among  themselves,  but  still  used  French  for  literary 
and  official  purposes.  It  is  certain  that,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  men  of  the  highest  rank  understood  English  ;  but  French 
was  then,  and  long  after,  the  language  of  ordinary  intercourse 
among  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Marsh  is  stronger  in  the  literary  than  in  the 
purely  philological  part  of  his  lectures.  We  do  not  think  that  he 
enters  into  the  early  condition  either  of  a  people  or  of  its  language. 
Hence  his  strange  depreciation  of  the  Chronicle,  and  his  low 
estimate  of  English  intellect  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Tie 
says :  — 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  finer  subject  in  itself,  or  one  which  appealed 
more  powerfully  to  the  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  time,  and  especially 
to  the  national  pride  of  Englishmen,  if  any  such  were  felt,  than  the  crusades 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  and  it  would  infallibly  have  inspired  poetry,  if,  in 
an  age  when  tales  of  wild  adventure  were  so  popular,  any  poetical  genius 
had  existed  in  the  people.  I  cannot  find,  however,  that,  at  that  period,  the 
exploits  of  Richard  had  been  made  the  subject  of  any  original  English  poem, 
and  the  only  early  work  we  have  on  the  subject,  in  an  English  dress, 
belongs  to  the  following  century,  and  is  avowedly  translated  from  the 
French. — P.  226. 

The  obvious  answer  is — How  could  tbe  successes  of  an  Angevin 
tyrant  awaken  any  national  pride  in  Englishmen  ?  Go  on  a 
generation  or  two,  and  when  events  happened  which  could  really 
awaken  national  pride,  Englishmen  were  not  silent.  The  praises 
both  of  Earl  Simon  and  of  King  Edward  were  sung  in  Latin  and 
in  French,  but  they  were  sung  in  plain  English  also. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 

FOR  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  press  of  Paris  has  been 
wonderfully  prolific,  and  in  the  numbers  of  its  offspring  has 
far  surpassed  the  publishing  activity  of  every  other  European 
capital.  This  exuberant  fertility  is,  no  doubt,  favourable  to  the 
production  of  much  which,  if  not  absolutely  worthless,  is  merely 
ephemeral.  There  are,  however,  very  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
average  mediocrity.  Many  real  students  have  of  late  produced, 
either  in  the  form  of  essay  or  criticism,  very  valuable  contributions 
to  contemporary  literature.  Among  the  better  class  of  literary 
men  there  seems  to  prevail  a  remarkable  disposition  to  follow  out 
literary  or  historical  researches  in  a  careful  and  conscientious 
manner.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Second  Empire  has  not  yet  been 
made  illustrious  by  the  appearance  of  any  single  work  that  will 
take  its  place  among  the  great  classics  of  France ;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  literature,  generally  speaking,  is  in  as  favourable 
a  condition  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  And  it 
may  well  be  that  the  Imperial  system,  which  excludes  all  free 
discussion  from  the  arena  of  politics,  has  induced  many  active- 
minded  men  to  devote  to  literary  studies  the  energies  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  given  to  politics.  At  the  present 
moment  the  questions  which  most  interest  France  and  Europe  are 
forbidden  ground  to  all  except  the  slavish  advocates  of  Napo- 
leonism.  No  French  thinker  can  venture  to  speak  his  mind  on  the 
Roman  question,  or  even  on  the  Mexican  expedition  ;  but  there  is 
ample  liberty  to  prosecute  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  state  of 
opinion  in  "the  age  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  administration  of 
France  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  Fortunately,  the  history  of 
France  and  its  language  is  an  inexhaustible  mine,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  explore  it  with  so  much 
zeal  and  patience.  Each  new  investigation  may  add  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  bygone  times,  and  is  made  more  valuable  when 
followed  out  with  the  rides  of  scientific  examination  and  the  light 
of  modem  history.  Of  late  years  a  vast  deal  has  been  done  for 
French  history.  .  Many  important  manuscripts  have  been  printed 
and  carefully  edited  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  the 
modern  school  of  French  historians  has  deservedly  earned  a  very 
high  reputation. .  Much,  however,  will  always  remain  to  be  done 
where  the  materials  are  so  rich  and  the  subject  so  vast.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  labours  of  Guizot  and  Thierry,  there  is  ample  room  for 
new  comers,  who  only  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
follow  leaders  whose  achievements  it  may  prove  difficult  to  equal. 

I  he  aim  of  M.  Moland’s  essay  is  rather  an  ambitious  one,  and 
its  title  seems  to  promise  more  than  is  performed ;  it  is,  however,  a 
very  useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  early  French  literature, 
and  is  obviously  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study  of  a  very 
difficult  subject.  He  proposes  to  trace  the  development  of  three 
branches  ot  French  literature,  starting  from  the  period  when  the 
debased  Latin  passed  into  the  French  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  He  successively  examines  the  early  romances  and  legends 
in  prose,  the  origin  of  the  drama,  and  the  language  and  character 
of  the  early  French  preaching.  These  three  forms  of  intellectual 
development,  apparently  so  distinct,  all  sprang  from  the  same 
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origin.  They  were  all  the  offspring  of  the  Church,  and  in  different 
ways  they  all  attempted  to  give  expression  to  a  religious  and 
devotional  sentiment.  Romance,  in  the  first  instance,  was  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with,  or  rather  formed  a  portion  of,  the  religious 
legend.  It  soon  became  distinct  from  it,  but  long  retained  the 
traces  of  its  origin.  Similarly,  the  drama  was,  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  purely  sacerdotal.  It  remained  so  for  a  considerable 
time.  Gradually  it  included  profane  as  well  as  sacred  sub¬ 
jects,  but  it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  wholly 
lost  its  primitive  character.  The  use  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  churches  was  doubtless  simultaneous 
with  its  employment  in  legend  and  romance,  as  it  was  the  only 
mode  by  which  they  could  make  themselves  intelligible  to  the 
people ;  but  the  vulgar  tongue  found  little  favour  with  the  clergy, 
and  there  are  in  consequence  but  few  examples  remaining  of 
sermons  in  the  early  French.  Sermons  were  probably  composed 
in  Latin,  and  translated  into  the  vernacular  dialect ;  but  if  they 
were  preserved,  it  was  usually  in  the  Latin  language.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  of  which  a  manuscript  in 
French  is  extant.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  must 
have  been  composed  in  Latin  and  afterwards  translated.  It  was  not 
till  a  much  later  age  that  French  became  the  usual  language  of 
ecclesiastics.  They  were  necessarily  obliged  to  preserve  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin,  and  it  was  one  of  the  many  obstacles  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  learning  that  the  only  class  which  possessed  any  cultivation 
wrote,  and  frequently  spoke,  a  language  which  had  been  gradually 
supplanted  among  the  people  by  the  new  dialects.  The  formation 
of  the  new  languages  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  was  a  slow  and 
laborious  process.  It  took  a  long  time  for  them  to  acquire  the 
accuracy  and  refinement  necessary  for  a  written  language.  The 
clergy  were  using  a  foreign  tongue  which  in  their  hands  had  lost 
all  its  beauty  and  power,  and  it  followed  that,  though  they  were 
by  no  means  illiterate  during  what  are  called  the  dark  ages,  they 
produced  little  that  possessed  either  vigour  or  originality.  The 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  languages  that  were  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  which  were  only  reduced  into  form  when  the 
learned  ecclesiastics  at  length  condescended  to  make  use  of  them. 
There  is,  it  is  believed,  little  French  writing  extant  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  though  no  doubt 
the  language  was  extensively  employed  in  songs  and  in  poetry.  A 
hundred  years  later,  about  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  French  and 
Provencal  were  distinct  languages,  wanting  neither  in  refinement  or 
flexibility.  It  was  the  age  of  song  and  metrical  romances,  and 
marks  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  European  civili¬ 
zation. 

To  this  period  also  belong  the  earliest  prose  romances.  They 
have,  perhaps,  received  less  attention  than  the  poetry  of  the  same 
age,  though  not  less  deserving  of  consideration  for  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  formation  of  the  French  language,  as  well  as 
for  their  bearing  on  the  intellectual  history  of  those  times.  Besides 
this,  the  prose  romances  are  of  colossal  bulk,  and  have  been  for  the 
most  part  known  only  through  the  very  imperfect  reprints  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But,  in  M.  Moland’s  view,  they  form  an  exact 
counterpart  to  the  metrical  romances  and  Chansons  de  Geste  of  the 
same  period.  The  former  were  intended  to  be  read — the  latter  to 
be  recited  or  declaimed.  They  are  the  work  of  a  peculiar  class ; 
they  describe  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
they  serve  to  illustrate  a  remarkable  revolution  in  society.  It  is 
in  these  works  that  may  be  detected  the  first  germs  of  modem 
thought  and  feeling,  and  of  influences  which  in  some  measure  are 
still  felt. 

The  first  portion  of  M.  Moland’s  essay  is  devoted  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Romance  of  Saint  Graal  and  the  Round  Table.  His 
view  is  that,  though  in  its  present  shape  it  unquestionably 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  then  only  a  reproduction, 
in  a  new  form,  of  a  work  which  was  already  of  some  anti¬ 
quity.  The  basis  of  it  he  conceives  may  have  been 
furnished  by  some  of  the  numerous  legends  which  were  carried 
from  Asia  to  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  were  mixed 
up  with  the  history  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and 
in  its  earliest  form  it  had  the  character  of  a  spiritual  allegory. 
In  those  parts  oi  the  cycle  which  appear  to  be  most  ancient,  an 
exclusively  theological  idea  and  a  religious  purpose  are  apparent. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  chivalry,  that  institution  was 
sacerdotal  and  monastic  in  spirit.  The  Church  only  looked  upon 
it  as  a  religious  institution  and  a  military  priesthood.  To  quote 
M.  Moland:—  1 

It  cannot  be  contested  that  about  the  eleventh  century  the  Latin  Book  of 
Saint  Graal  was  designed  to  trace  out  the  chivalrous  ideal  which,  at  the  same 
date,  it  was  sought  to  realize  in  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  It  laid  down,  so 
to  speak,  the  terms  of  the  union  of  austerity  with  heroism,  of  bravery  with 
faith.  It  proposed  the  purity  and  chastity  of  the  priest  for  the  knightly 
warrior,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  to  the  army  of  soldiers  the  same  reform 
which  Gregory  VII.  had  imposed  upon  the  priesthood. 

j\V  e  believe  that  this  was  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  work  written  in  Latin 
which  the  Norman  compilers  designate  the  viclle  histoire  and  the  haute  histoire. 
In  some  portions  of  the  French  Cycle,  especially  in  the  Romance  of  Saint 
Giaal,  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  ot  the  translation  that  the  romance  writers 
oi  the  twelfth  century  followed  the  original  to  which  they  refer  with  tolerable 
fidelity.  But  the  severe  ideal  conceived  by  the  monastic  spirit  was  not 
destined  to  triumph.  The  passion  for  adventure,  for  dangerous  enterprises, 
for  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  increased  steadily.  Chivalry  discarded  a  belief  in 
ascetic  purity  for  that  passionate  idolatry  of  woman  which  soon  became  its 
first  duty  and  motive.  Thus,  the  profane  clement  soon  preponderated  over 
the  ecclesiastical  one.  When  nobles  or  complaisant  ecclesiastics  remodelled 
and  amplified  the  old  work,  they  introduced  innumerable  episodes  to  gratify 
modern  tastes.  They  mixed  with  the  mystical  pictures  of  the  old  book 
others  more  fitted  to  flatter  the  imagination  of  their  readers.  These  are  not 
the  only  incompatible  influences  which  made  the  vast  cvcle  of  fiction  so 
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discordant  with  itself.  The  book  is  made,  not  only  to  express  contradictory 
ideas,  but  it  has  been  worked  at  by  races  essentially  different  in  feeling. 
Originally,  it  was  manifestly  the  fruit  of  the  Celtic  genius,  of  which  it 
possessed  the  principal  characteristics ;  then  la  haute  histoire  suddenly  fell 
into  other  hands,  and  the  Norman  genius  took  up  and  continued  the  work  of 
the  Breton. 

Upon  this  principle  M.  Moland  believes  that  the  Cycle  of  Saint 
Graal  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  important  literary  monument  of  the  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
theocratic  principle  in  the  eleventh  century  —  elTorts  which  soon 
failed  utterly,  and  which  were  afterwards  condemned  bv  the 
Popes  themselves.  The  Romances  of  Saint  Graal  and  the  Round 
Table  were  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Court  of  Rome  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Order  of  Templars 
was  abolished.  We  regret,  on  a  subject  so  interesting,  that  we 
can  only  indicate  the  reasoning  upon  which  this  view  is  founded. 

The  next  source  of  French  literature  consists  of  the  legends, 
sacred  and  profane,  which  possess  a  partly  religious  and  partly 
historical  character.  The  legends  of  the  mediaeval  church  do  not 
form  a  complete  cycle  like  the  book  of  Saint  Graal,  but  rather 
resemble  the  fantastic  and  brilliant  illuminations  on  the  margin  of  the 
sacred  text.  They  were,  however,  essentially  a  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  literature,  and,  like  the  romances,  sprang  immediately  from  the 
Church.  From  them,  too,  descended  in  a  direct  line  the  dramatic 
compositions  called  Mysteries,  from  which  undoubtedly  the  theatre 
of  modern  Europe  was  derived. 

The  earliest  remains  of  French  sermons  which  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  authentic  specimen  of  French  preaching  are  found  in  a 
manuscript  containing  a  series  of  short  instructions  for  each  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  year,  which  are  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
Maurice  de  Sully.  The  style  of  these  discourses  is  some  evidence 
of  their  authenticity  and  their  design.  They  are  evidently  com¬ 
posed  for  a  popular  and  ignorant  audience.  There  is  neither 
scholastic  subtlety,  allegory,  nor  science.  The  ideas  are  pre¬ 
cise  and  practical,  the  illustrations  familiar,  and  taken  from 
every-day  life.  There  are  sometimes  introduced  legends  for 
minds  with  an  appetite,  like  that  of  children,  for  the  marvel¬ 
lous.  It  was  the  commencement  of  French  preaching.  These 
discourses  were  for  a  long  time  the  model  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  that  were  addressed  every  Sunday  to  the  congregation. 
There  are  many  copies  of  them  which  belong  to  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  other  collections  of  this  class  belong  to 
pretty  nearly  the  same  age,  and  are  in  style  and  character  the  same. 
But  much  of  the  best  preaching  was  still  in  Latin.  Thus  the 
growth  of  French  eloquence,  and  the  development  of  the  language 
in  preaching  and  public  speaking,  was  retarded.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
there  was  a  remarkable  religious  and  political  movement.  As 
society  became  more  civilized,  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the 
practised  speaker  increased.  The  same  faculties  were  equally 
useful  to  the  ambitious  layman  and  to  the  ecclesiastic.  Thus  was 
gradually  formed  the  school  of  eloquence,  and  the  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  language,  which  reached  its  full  maturity  in  the  sermons  of 
Massillon  and  Bossuet. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  intellect  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  was  already  full  of  activity.  The  first  im¬ 
pulse  in  eveiy  branch  of  thought  came  from  the  Church.  But  as 
cultivation  became  more  general,  the  Church  ceased  to  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  letters  and  science.  Romances  were  no  longer 
theological ;  and  the  dramatic  mysteries,  though  for  a  long  time 
they  preserved  traces  of  their  origin,  gradually  changed  in  charac¬ 
ter.  But  in  each  case  the  transition  was  slow,  and  necessarily 
coincided  with  the  general  advance  of  society.  It  is  M.  Moland’s 
aim  to  mark  these  epochs  of  change,  and  to  show  how  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  ages  was  created,  and  how  it  passed  into  the 
Renaissance  and  modern  history.  The  result  of  all  such  investiga¬ 
tions  always  proves  the  inseparable  connexion  in  thought  and 
feeling  between  successive  ages;  and  that,  however  far  we  go  back, 
we  can  never  reach  the  fountain  head.  It  is  iioav  no  longer  the 
fashion  to  assume  that  there  was  ever  a  period  of  utter  darkness 
during  the  middle  ages.  It  certainly  was  not  so  in  France.  As 
we  learn  from  M.  Guizot,  in  his  History  of  the  Civilization  of 
Europe,  in  spite  of  incursions  of  barbarians  and  endless  confusion 
the  thread  of  Roman  civilization  was  never  broken.  Learning 
was  still  preserved  by  the  Church ;  and  some  remains  of  Roman 
law  still  subsisted.  The  seventh  century  was  probably  the 
darkest;  but  after  the  age  of  Charlemagne  the  progress  of 
learning  became  more  conspicuous.  From  that  date  onwards 
the  so-called  modern  languages  were  in  process  of  formation,  till, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  twelfth  century  they  suddenly  appeared  in 
all  the  luxuriance  of  spontaneous  growth.  The  French  of  Paris 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Norman 
Wallon,  in  which  the  Romance  of  the  Round  Table  and  the  Assize 
of  Jerusalem  were  written.  The  history  of  this  language  and 
literature  must  be  always  full  of  interest,  and  the  study  of  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  use  :  — 

They  teach  us  how  the  intellectual  wealth  and  moral  grandeur  of  France 
were  formed.  Far  from  diminishing  our  admiration  for  the  writers  of  the 
best  periods,  and  the  poets  of  the  highest  order,  they  show  us  how  their 
advent  had  been  arranged  and  timed  to  produce  their  powerful  and  correct 
genius.  They  enable  us  better  to  appreciate  the  immortal  chefs-d'oeuvre 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  or  exhausted.  They  have,  too,  another  effect ; 
they  enlarge  the  horizon  of  our  vision.  Whilst  they  give  us  the  habit  of 
looking  even  beyond  those  great  monuments  which  for  many  minds  exclude 
everything  else,  they  at  the  same  time  prevent  us  from  judging  with  too  much 
partiality  the  works  of  our  own  time.  They  help  to  keep  us  from  being  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  warn  us  alike  not  to  finish  the  history  of  our  literature  too 
soon,  or  to  begin  it  too  late. 


In  dealing  with  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  must  be  content  to  give 
a  very  general  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  handled, 
for  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  details.  .  There  is 
much  in  M.  Moland’s  volume  that  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
materials  are  treated  in  a  clear  and  scholarlike  manner,  and  the 
different  essays  of  which  it  is  made  up  are  all  connected  in 
purpose,  and  serve  in  turn  to  illustrate  the  plan  of  inquiry  laid 
down  by  the  author. 


BURKE’S  FATAL  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  IN 
AUSTRALIA* 

TIIIE  question  has  been  asked  before  now,  and  has  sometimes  been 
'  thought  amusing,  “  What  is  a  man  like  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert,  without  meat  or  drink?”  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  reader  knows  the  answer ;  nor  can  the  melancholy  illus¬ 
tration  which  question  and  answer  received  from  the  evil  fate  of 
the  Australian  explorers  of  i860  have  yet  faded  from  the  memory 
of  any.  The  expedition,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  traces  the 
career  to  its  finish,  sums  the  catastrophe,  and  writes  the  epitaph, 
may  be  paired  with  that  of  Franklin  and  his  hapless  crew,  in  the 
gallant  struggle  of  human  endurance,  overmatched  by  the  stern, 
pitiless,  and  unyielding-  barrenness  of  nature.  The  risks  run  were 
as  great,  we  will  not  say  they  were  as  inevitable  —  on  that  point 
more  anon  —  the  sufferings  were  probably  as  severe,  the  outburst 
of  unavailing  sorrow  has  stirred  a  sympathy  hardly  less  extensive, 
and  only  less  extensive  owing  to  the  lot  of  the  latter  being  cast  in 
the  almost  classical  locality  of  polar  adventure,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
admiring  mankind  had  been  fixed  for  two  generations  of  voyagers. 
The  problem  was  to  draw  a  line  of  route  across  Australia  from 
Melbourne,  on  the  south,  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  north 
side,  and  to  bring  back  a  report  of  the  land  traversed  as  regards  its 
capability  for  maintaining  settlers.  Other  tracks  had  been  struck 
through  the  same  wilderness  by  two  explorers  named  Sturt  and 
Gregory,  west  and  east  respectively  cf  the  line  taken  by  this  last 
and  most  disastrous  one ;  yet,  with  the  experience  of  those  early 
adventurers  to  guide  them,  the  explorers  of  i860  failed  to  avoid 
a  fatal  issue,  involving  the  deaths  of  three  out  of  four  of  the  most 
advanced  party,  and  of  one  or  more  of  those  who  were  to  co-operate 
as  reserves. 

The  most  obvious  criticism  —  one  which  would  occur  indeed  to 
an  intelligent  child  with  the  map  of  Australia  before  him— is  this, 
Why  was  the  risk  of  a  return  by  land  encountered  at  all  ?  A 
well  found  coaster,  particularly  if  aided  by  steam,  would 
have  rim  from  Melbourne  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
in  a  month  at  most.  Every  result  of  the  expedition  was 
achieved  when  the  travellers  proceeded  down  the  “  Flinders 
River,”  till,  “  finding  that  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  regularly,  and 
that  the  water  was  quite  salt,  they  determined  on  returning.” 
The  chapter  which  records  their  reaching  this  landmark  com¬ 
mences  its  heading-  with  the  words,  “The  object  of  the  expedition 
accomplished.”  Here,  then,  should  have  been  the  point  for  a 
cessation,  if  possible,  of  hardships,  privations,  and  perils. 
Yet  the  conditions  which  they  had  imposed  on  themselves 
at  this  very  point  became,  for  the  first  time,  painful,  soon 
disastrous,  before  long  gloomy,  and  at  last  desperate.  It  is 
remarkable  how  easily,  from  all  appearances,  their  rescue  from 
all  this  succession  of  appalling-  privation  and  deepening  distress 
might  have  been  effected  by  a  snug  clipper  schooner  with  a  stock 
of  comforts  and  a  doctor  on  board.  Their  salvation  might  have 
come  from  the  sea ;  but  from  the  moment  that  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  it,  the  weather  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  the  ground 
became  difficult,  the  baggage  animals  grew  feeble,  the  men 
became  sickly.  One,  who  was  at  first  suspected  of  “  shamming-,” 
proved  that  he  was  ill  by  dying  ;  and  the  very  digging  of  his  grave, 
in  their  then  enfeebled  state,  made  a  serious  difference  in  the  turn  of 
the  scales  which  were  weighted  with  life  and  death  for  them.  The 
contest  with  hunger  and  weariness  soon  grew  desperate.  Of  three 
who  were,  at  this  point  of  their  adventures,  the  emaciated  survivors, 
two  pushed  off,  on  a  forlorn  hope,  to  follow  a  track  where  they 
hoped  to  find  a  camp  of  natives,  by  whose  aid  to  bridge  the  gulf 
that  yawned  between  them  and  the  land  of  plenty  in  the  South. 
These  two  —  Burke,  the  leader,  and  King  —  left  Wills,  the  third, 
who  had  conducted  the  more  scientific  duties  of  the  journey,  at  his 
own  request,  in  a  “  gunyah,”  or  native  hut,  with  such  provisions  as 
could  be  spared.  Burke  staggered  on,  with  death  in  eveiy  stride, 
for  two  days,  when  exhausted  nature  could  perform  her  functions 
no  more.  lie  cast  away  his  “  swag,”  or  slender  burden  of  neces¬ 
saries,  to  give  his  feebleness  a  chance  for  yet  a  few  hours  more ; 
but  though  his  gallant  heart  never  failed,  his  limbs  gave  way 
under  him,  and  he  lay  down  in  the  vast  wilderness  to  die.  His 
lone  follower,  whom  he  expressly  forbad  —  it  was  the  dying  chief's 
last  behest  —  to  incur  the  fatigue  of  burying  him,  had  a  physical 
tenacity  of  constitution  which  enabled  him  to  wander  back  to  the 
“  gunyah,”  but  only  to  find  the  wasted  corpse  of  the  comrade  whom 
he  and  Burke  had  left,  and  to  stand  alone  in  that  fearful  wild, 
like  the  “  Last  Man  ”  of  the  poet’s  vision,  with  a  prospect  before 
him  of  which  it  wrings  the  heart  to  think. 

On  the  supposition  that  co-operation  by  sea  was  possible,  all 
this  sad  chapter  need  never  have  been  written.  Even  the  baggage- 
cattle  might  mostly  have  been  saved.  Or,  again,  if  difficulties  of 
weather  and  anchorage  interfered  with  a  vessel’s  waiting  on  the 
coast  for  the  party’s  arrival  at  the  sea,  it  seems  conceivable  that 
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they  might,  after  forming  their  main  depot  at  Cooper’s  Creek  —  a 
sort  of  halfway  house,  in  rough  measurement,  between  the  two 
coast-lines  —  have  sent  the  exploring  party  round  by  sea,  landed 
them  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  started 
them  thence  towards  Cooper’s  Creek  southwards,  with  less  incum¬ 
brance  of  baggage  and  supplies  than  those  with  which  they  left  it 
northwards.  They  would  thus  have  had  two  bases  of  operation 
instead  of  one,  and  exactly  half  the  amount  of  journey  to  he  per¬ 
formed  on  the  provisions  carried  with  them.  That  there  would 
have  been  some  difficulties  which  we  do  not  perceive  in  this  plan 
is  very  likely ;  but  we  cannot,  without  further  evidence,  suppose 
that  they  were  such  as  to  weigh  against  the  lighter  risk  of  life 
which  might  thus  have  been  secured. 

Although  the  outlines  of  the  plan  actually  pursued  are  simple  in 
themselves,  and  were  impressed  on  the  public  mind  by  the  weight 
of  the  disasters  which  attended  its  execution,  we  will  briefly  recapi¬ 
tulate  them,  in  order  to  depict  more  vividly  the  risk,  and  show  how 
fearful  was  the  issue  courted,  which,  we  venture  to  think,  might 
have  been  declined.  The  river  Murray,  most  of  whose  feeders  de¬ 
scend  from  the  auriferous  mountains  of  Victoria,  which  rise  between 
the  coast-strip  of  Melbourne  on  the  south  and  its  basin  on  the  north 
of  their  line,  may  be  regarded  as  the  farthest  frontier  of  the  territory 
within  reach  of  the  resources  of  civilization.  About  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles  due  north,  or  a  little  east  of  it,  from  the  junction 
of  its  feeder,  the  river  Darling,  which  descends  from  the  extension 
of  the  same  mountain  chain  along  the  eastern  coast  towards 
Moreton  and  Ilcrvey  Bay,  with  the  main  stream  of  the  river 
Murray,  lies  Menindie,  a  principal  point  of  departure  for  the  line 
of  communication  which  the  explorers,  striking  northwards  into  j 
the  wilderness,  were  to  leave  in  their  rear.  Burke  and  his  entire  ! 
party,  consisting  of  twelve  Europeans  or  Australian  Englishmen, 
besides  a  Sepoy  and  a  couple  of  natives,  with  a  train"  of  camels 
imported  at  much  expense  from  Asia,  and  a  large  number  of 
horses,  left  Menindie  on  October  19,  1 860  : — 

Large  quantities  of  dried  meat,  flour,  biscuit,  sugar,  forage  for  the  camels  j 
and  horses,  as  well  as  an  abundant  supply  of  veterinary  and  other  medicines, 
were  supplied  to  the  value  of  nearly  5,000 1.  These  were  calculated  to  last 
for  twelve  months,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  trenched  upon  while  the 
party  remained  within  the  bounds  of  civilization.  Nothing  that  the  most  I 
anxious  care  could  suggest,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
explorers,  was  omitted. 

The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  raised  by  public  subscription,  of 
which  an  “Exploration  Fund  Committee,”  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Hon.  Sir  William  F.  Stowell,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
colony,  were  the  stewards.  Leading  colonists,  several  of  them  of 
high  official  position,  were  its  members,  and  their  instructions 
to  Mr.  Burke  were  such  as  to  leave  the  largest  discretion  to,  and 
to  impose  the  fewest  restrictions  on,  one  weighted  with  so  onerous 
a  responsibility.  We  can  see  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  is  otherwise  than  praiseworthy.  The  original  flaw 
of  the  expedition  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  composition  of  the 
body  of  explorers.  Before  they  left  Menindie,  a  difficulty  arose 
between  the  captain  and  his  first  lieutenant  about  rum  for  the 
camels.  This  the  former  thought  dangerous  for  the  men,  whilst 
the  latter  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  animals,  and,  when  his 
views  were  overruled,  resigned  off-hand  —  an  example  which  was 
followed  by  the  pairing-off  of  the  medical  officer  with  him. 
Looking  about  to  supply,  to  some  extent,  this  defection,  Burke, 
we  are  told,  “  met  with  a  Mr.  Wright,”  who  volunteered  to  show 
the  party  a  practicable  route  towards  Cooper’s  Creek,  four 
hundred  miles  further  on,  where  it  had  been  decided  to  establish 
a  permanent  depot.  The  practicability  of  the  route  at  the  season 
being  questioned,  Burke,  foremost  in  the  path  of  danger,  pushed 
on  with  Wright  and  a  slender  exploring  party,  leaving  the  bulk 
of  the  company  at  Menindie  till  the  point  for  the  depot  should  be 
fixed  upon,  when  they  were  to  follow  on  his  traces  northwards. 

Two  hundred  miles  north  of  Menindie  lies  Torowoto.  From 
that  point  Burke,  satisfied  that  the  route  was  practicable,  detached 
Wright,  whom,  subject  to  the  Committee’s  approval,  he  had 
named,  on  this  short  acquaintance,  his  third  officer  —  Wills,  since 
the  resignation  of  the  officer  above  mentioned,  being  now  his 
second — with  instructions  to  bring  up  from  Menindie  the  remaining 
stores  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  Cooper’s  Creek,  for  which  point 
Burke  himself  pushed  on,  being  anxious  not  to  lose  the  season 
most  favourable  for  exploring.  There  Burke  again  divided  his 
company,  forming  a  depot  with  a  reserve  party  in  charge ;  and, 
taking  only  three  persons  with  him  and  a  small  number  of  camels 
and  horses,  he  struck  out  into  the  great  central  wild,  nearly  follow¬ 
ing  the  meridian  of  longitude  1 40°  east.  Brahe  was  left  in  charge  of 
this  reserve,  with  orders  to  wait  there  three  months,  long  before 
which  —  in  fact  within  a  few  days  —  Wright  might  be  expected  to 
bring  up  reinforcements  from  Menindie,  and  fully  within  which 
period  Burke  reckoned  on  performing,  with  his  small  retinue,  the 
double  journey  to  Carpentaria  and  back.  Wright,  in  fact,  having  | 
been  detached  on  the  last  day  of  October,  was  considered  due  at 
Cooper’s  Creek  before  Burke  left  it  —  on  December  16.  It  is 
proved  incontestably,  from  his  own  evidence,  that  he  might  and 
should  have  left  Menindie,  which  he  reached  early  in  November, 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  His  own  despatch  to  the  Committee, 
dated  Menindie,  December  19,  i860,  only  states  what  the 
evidence  of  Bralffi,  M‘Donougli,  and  King  fully  confirms  —  that  he 
was  fully  expected  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  had  given  the  latter  full 
reason  to  expect  him  at  Cooper’s  Creek  “  within  a  few  days,  a 
fortnight  at  furthest,”  from  December  16,  i860,  and  that  he  had 
received  positive  instructions  so  to  follow  his  chief.  Further, 


Wright  distinctly  owns  to  a  knowledge  of  the  critical  importance 
of  his  compliance  with  those  instructions,  in  the  following- 
words  :  — 

As  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burke  has  pushed  on  from 
Cooper’s  Creek,  relying  upon  finding  the  depot  stores  at  that  watercourse  on 
his  return,  there  is  room  for  the  most  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  safety 
of  himself  and  party,  should  he  find  that  he  has  miscalculated. 

Yet  he  lingered  and  lost  time  until  those  apprehensions  were 
realized.  If,  indeed,  deliberate  treachery  had  been  his  motive,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  more  effectually  consummated.  The  Royal 
Commission  who  examined  and  reported  on  the  case  declared  his 
conduct  “reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree,”  and  ascribed  to 
that  delay  mainly  “  the  disasters  of  the  expedition,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  death  of  Gray,”  adding  that  “  he  had  failed  to  give 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  causes  of  that  delay.”  The 
last  two  questions  put  to  Wright  by  the  Commission  are  worth 
recording :  — 

Question  1702. — Then  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Commission  may  con¬ 
sider  that  you  have  no  answer  to  make  to  reconcile  the  statement  in  this 
despatch  with  your  garbled  statement  made  to  the  Committee  ?— I  have  no 
particular  answer  to  make  to  that  question. 

Question  1703. — It  should  be  pointed  out  to  you,  that  unless  you  can  answer 
that  question  satisfactorily  you  stand  in  an  awkward  position  before  this 
Commission  ? — No  answer.  The  witness  withdrew. 

The  crisis  of  the  agonizing  drama  took  place  on  April  21,  1861. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Brahe,  then  at  Cooper’s  Creek,  in 
charge  of  the  stores,  having  lost  two  of  his  party  by  sickness,  and 
having  a  third  in  a  dangerous  state,  decided  to  stay  no  longer.  His 
diary  there  concludes  as  follows : — 

Left  the  depot  at  ten  o’clock,  a.m.,  leaving  50  lbs.  of  flour,  50  lbs.  of  oat¬ 
meal,  50  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  30  lbs.  of  rice  buried  near  the  stockade  at  the  foot 

of  a  large  tree,  and  marked  the  word  “  dig,”  on  the  tree . We 

travelled  very  slowly,  and  halted  at  five  o’clock,  P.M.,  having  made  about 
fourteen  miles. 

At  that  very  hour — seven  hours,  i.e.,  after  Brahe’s  departure — Mr. 
Burke,  with  Wills  and  King,  staggered  into  the  deserted  depot  and 
passed  the  night ;  therefore,  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  party  who 
had  waited  so  long  and  anxiously  for  them,  and  a  re-union  with 
whom  would  have  ensured  their  rescue!  The  juncture  is  quite 
melodramatic  in  its  highly- wrought  intensity  of  interest.  Exit 
Brahe  from  the  depot,  with  the  last  spark  of  hope  of  Burke’s 
return  thither  extinguished,  when  enter  Burke  and  two  other 
forlorn  wanderers  on  two  exhausted  camels,  having  made  thirty 
miles  that  day,  buoyed  up  for  this  last  desperate  effort  by 
the  assured  hope  of  finding  their  friends.  After  all  their  priva¬ 
tions,  and  final  struggle  for  home,  or  what  would  have  been 
home  to  them,  they  reached  it  to  find  themselves  abandoned  in 
their  extremity,  with  the  date  and  direction  on  the  tree  proving 
that  they  had  so  narrowly  missed  the  party  whose  succour  would 
have  stood  between  them  and  the  further  perils  of  the  wilderness. 
Wills  writes  under  the  same  date :  — 

Arrived  at  the  depot  this  evening,  just  in  time  to  find  it  deserted.  A  note 
left  in  the  plant  by  Brahe  communicates  the  pleasing  information  that  they 
have  started  to-day  for  the  Darling ;  their  camels  and  horses  all  well,  and  in 
good  condition.  We  and  our  camels  being  just  done  up,  and  scarcely  able 
to  reach  the  depot,  have  very  little  chance  of  overtaking  them. 

Here,  again,  was  another  link  in  the  fatal  chain  of  error.  Brahe’s 
statement  of  his  train’s  travelling  powers  was  too  highly  coloured. 
Had  the  forlorn  wanderers  known  that  they  were  at  the  distance 
of  only  fourteen  miles,  and  were  impeded,  as  was  the  fact,  by  a 
sickly  man  and  scabby  cattle,  they  would  have  doubtless  made  an  > 
effort  to  strike  out  on  their  track.  As  it  was,  they  took  the  fatal 
choice  of  another  route  towards  a  south-western  point,  ominously 
named  “  Mount  Hopeless,”  but  which  they  never  reached ;  for, 
their  two  camels  successively  failing,  they  were  driven  to  wander 
back  again  to  the  same  depot,  at  Cooper’s  Creek,  which  they  had 
left.  Their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  were  living 
chiefly  on  a  wild  seed  of  the  desert  called  “nardoo,” 
and  on  such  stray  fish  as  they  could  occasionally  pick  up 
from  the  natives’.  They  reached  the  depot  for  the  second 
time  on  May  30,  and  here  again  occurs  an  unaccountable 
oversight  on  the  part  of  Brahe  and  Wright,  who  had  now  united 
their  forces — the  former  returning,  after  decamping  from  the  Creek, 
towards  the  Darling  —  the  latter  going  tardily  north.  These  care¬ 
less  coadjutors  had,  on  their  thus  encountering,  turned  back 
towards  Cooper’s  Creek  together,  with  a  lingering  hope  that 
Burke  might  have  come  in.  They  visited  the  depot,  peeped  and 
poked  about,  but  neglected  to  raise  the  “  plant  ”  in  which  Burke 
had  buried  the  record  of  his  visit  and  disappointment.  They 
spent  a  bare  quarter  of  an  hour  there,  and  came  away  with¬ 
out,  of  course,  leaving  any  further  store  of  provisions,  or 
any  record  of  their  visit.  All  that  might  have  put  them 
on  the  right  scent  lay  buried  in  those  few  feet  of  earth ; 
the  desert  kept  its  secret,  and  they  departed ;  and  with  their 
departure  vanished  the  last  glimpse  of  possible  rescue  for 
Burke  and  Wills.  Wright  accounts  for  this,  their  crowning 
negligence,  by  a  fear  that  “the  blacks”  were  likely  to  take  up 
the  “  plant  ”  if  they  disturbed  it — as  if  such  a  depot  were  of  any 
use  at  all  without  such  risk  being  run !  “  Being  over-cautious,” 

he  says,  “  I  would  not  take  the  bottle  up  to  put  a  note  in  it.” 

On  the  heroism  of  the  forlorn  party,  whose  life-springs  famine 
was  now  beginning  to  sap,  it  boots  not  to  dwell  further. 
Burke  seems  to  have  had  every  quality  which  could  bring  such 
an  expedition  to  a  hopeful  issue,  except  due  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  his  subordinate  officers.  Such  an  undertaking 
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needs  seasoned  men,  who  have  proved  each  other,  and 
know  in  whom  they  trust.  Burke’s  previous  first  officer  turned 
tail  on  a  pique,  as  we  have  seen,  before  starting  from  Menindie. 
The  gap  was  filled  by  Wright,  whom  he  seems  to  have  met  by 
chance  while  pricking  out  his  path  from  Menindie,  and  who  was 
recommended  solely  by  some  degree  of  local  knowledge.  To  this 
man  he  gave  up,  in  effect,  the  keys  of  life  and  death  for  himself  and 
his  party ;  and  their  miserable  but  heroic  end  was  the  penalty  of 
Wright’s  forfeiting  his  trust.  Another  comrade,  Gray,  was  found 
pilfering  the  provisions  when  they  had  begun  to  run  "short.  The 
last  fearful  Arctic  loss  proves  that  even  when  men  are  thus  picked 
and  seasoned,  and  their  bond  of  union  braced  by  discipline,  the 
odds  may  yet  be  too  great  against  them,  blow  much  more,  then, 
where  a  party  faggoted  of  such  stray  sticks  as  these  goes  forth  to 
challenge  the  dread  powers  of  the  unknown  wild,  and  to  stake  the 
frail  resources  of  man’s  little  life  against  the  frost,  the  desert,  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  flood ! 

There  is  one  beautiful  tribute  to  Burke’s  character  which  we 
ought  to  record.  His  nurse,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  left  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  in  Galway,  his  and  her  native  place,  and,  “  unknown 
to  any  one,  making  use  of  the  savings  accumulated  to  sustain  her 
in  her  old  age,  travelled  unprotected,  alone,  with  the  best  feelings 
of  her  heart  clinging  close  around  him,  to  try  and  see  her  darling 
once  more  before  she  died.”  She  reached  the  distant  land  of  her 
loving  hope  only  to  find  that  it  contained  his  grave.  There  lay 
the  great  heart  he  had  heroically  squandered.  The  annals  of  the 
vainly  brave  contain  no  brighter  name  than  that  of  Robert  O’Hara 
Burke. 


QU’EST-CE  QU’UN  ELECTEUR?* 

HE  question  what  a  French  elector  is  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  very  important.  There  are  so  very  many  of  them,  and 
they  do  so  exactly  as  they  are  told,  that  it  would  not  seem  very 
interesting  to  know  what  the  electors  are  like  who  uphold  the 
“  Chosen  of  eight  millions.”  But  in  Paris  the  feeble  sparks  of 
political  life  which  the  Emperor  permits  to  remain  in  existence 
assume  very  odd  shapes  and  colours.  The  mere  pleasure  of  work¬ 
ing  a  constitutional  grievance  is  something  when  it  can  be  done 
with  impunity  ;  and  it  probably  produces  a  sort  of  pride  of 
patriotism  in  an  ingenious  man  like  M.  Andre  Pasquet  to  prove, 
without  giving  offence  to  any  one,  that  the  Constitution  is  being 
violated.  The  particular  grievance  which  M.  Andre  Pasquet 
has  fastened  on  is  that  the  numbers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
are  not  so  great  in  fact  as  according  to  law  they  ought  to  be.  The 
Constitution  of  1852  declared  that  there  should  be  a  deputy  to 
every  35,000  electors,  and  each  department  is  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  having  as  nearly  that  number  as  possible,  the  arrangement 
of  the  electoral  districts  being  subj  ect  to  revision  at  the  end  of 
each  five  years.  But  the  officials  have,  according  to  the  author, 
been  guilty  of  two  grave  mistakes.  They  have  drawn  up  lists  of 
electors,  and  have  allowed  a  deputy  to  every  35,000  names  on  the 
list.  Secondly,  they  have  not  published  the  revised  arrangement 
of  electoral  districts  at  the  exact  end  of  five  years,  but  have  a 
pernicious  notion  that  any  time  will  do  before  the  sixth  year 
is  out.  The  consequence  of  the  first  blunder,  according  to 
M.  Andre  Pasquet,  is  that  there  are  in  the  Chamber  forty- 
one  deputies  fewer  than  there  ought  to  be ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  second  blunder  is  that  a  man  who  wishes 
to  have  the  electoral  statistics  at  his  command  directly  the  five 
years  are  expired,  cannot  get  them.  The  first  is,  however,  the 
greater  grievance,  and  the  author  sets  himself  to  show  that  the 
mistake  of  the  officials  has  come  entirely  from  their  not  consider¬ 
ing  what  an  elector  is.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  law 
■would  have  convinced  them  that  an  elector  was  simply  an  adult 
Frenchman,  having  a  fixed  domicile  and  suffering  under  no  in¬ 
capacity.  An  elector  is  not  a  person  inscribed  upon  a  list,  although 
he  canuot  exercise  his  electoral  rights  until  he  has  placed  himself 
on  the  list.  We  must  say  that  M.  Andre  Pasquet  proves  his 
point  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  impartial  mind.  He 
feels,  however,  that  his  readers  will  be  haunted,  in  the  midst  of 
his  most  triumphant  reasoning,  with  the  thought  that  it  can 
make  no  earthly  difference  whether  there  are  270  deputies,  as  at 
present,  or  3 1 1 ,  as  there  ought  to  be.  But  he  makes  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  an  ingenious  appeal  to  the  national  pride.  He  states  that 
even  the  Austrian  Reichsratli  is  superior  iu  number  to  the  French 
Chamber,  for  Austria  is  blest  with  343  deputies.  “  Serons-nous 
inferieurs  meme  a  l’Autriche  ?  ” 

It  is  curious  to  see  what  are  the  political  points  at  which  laborious 
writers  in  France  think  it  is  worth  while  now  to  drive.  Little 
straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  we  may  imagine  how 
completely  the  great  things  of  politics  are  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
Paris  when  an  appeal  for  forty-one  more  Government  nominees 
is  treated  as  a  serious  and  important  matter.  Perhaps,  too,  this 
little  treatise  may  be  taken  to  indicate  how  largely  even  those 
who  are  considered  liberal  in  France  are  at  the  mercy  of  phrases 
and  figures.  There  appears,  throughout  all  that  M.  Andre  Pasquet 
says,  a  deep  conviction  that  democracy  is  something  which  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  proper  arithmetical  product,  and  if  it  does 
yield  this,  then  everything  is  right,  because  the  sum  is  right.  As 
a  political  composition,  however,  this  work,  although  it  might  be 
instructive,  could  scarcely  be  considered  entertaining.  But,  as  a 
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literary  curiosity,  it  well  repays  perusal.  It  is  an  admirable 
example  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  French  writing.  An  English 
traveller  has  related  that  he  got  into  company  with  a  Frenchman 
at  Pai’is,  and  that,  until  they  arrived  at  Amiens,  his  companion 
explained  to  him,  without  intermission,  how  sandwiches  were  to 
be  mad6.  He  cleared  up  all  doubts  as  to  their  being  composed 
of  bread  and  butter,  with  ham  inside,  and  proved  conclusively  that, 
if  the  ham  was  outside,  the  composition  would  not  be  a  sandwich. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  M.  Andre  Pasquet  writes.  He  is  never 
tired  of  talking  about  his  sandwich.  He  will  abandon  no  argu¬ 
ment  that  might  be  used,  simply  because  it  is  obvious  ;  nor  will 
he  cease  to  reason  because  he  has  proved  his  point.  He  goes  on 
grinding  his  logic,  and  putting  in  a  clear  way  what  is  wholly  free 
from  obscurity. 

We  like  best  his  argument  to  prove  that  five  years  do  not 
mean  five  yeai-s  and  a  half,  or  five  years  and  three-quarters,  but 
simply  five  years.  He  calls  on  his  readers  to  agree  with  him  that 
if  the  last  revision  was  made  on  February  4,  1857,  there  ought  to 
have  been  one  made  on  February  4,  this  year.  If,  as  he  justly 
observes,  the  lists  of  electoral  districts  ought  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  five  years  from  February  4,  1857,  and  February  4,  1862, 
was  five  years  from  that  time,  then  February  4,  1862,  was  the  day 
when  the  lists  ought  to  have  been  published.  But  he  is  not  going 
to  have  his  argument  cut  short  by  having  the  point  at  issue 
conceded.  Fie  has  still  five  pages  more  of  argument  to  come. 
There  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  Consular  judges,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  appointed  to  sit  for  two  years.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
consular  judge  taking  on  himself  to  sit  for  two  years  and  a 
half?  Then  there  is  the  argument  from  the  reasonableness 
of  the  thing.  The  list  of  electoral  districts  was  to  be  revised  every 
five  years,  in  February.  But  why?  Because  the  census  of 
the  papulation  was  to  be  taken  every  five  years  in  the  July  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  intention  of  the  legislator  must  have  been  that 
the  officials  should  spend  seven  months  in  accommodating  the 
electoral  arrangements  to  the  census.  It  could  not  have  been 
intended  that  the  accommodation  should  last  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  months,  or  else  the  population  would  have  gone  on 
growing,  and  the  electoral  arrangements  would  never  have  been 
in  accordance  with  it.  Then,  again,  there  is  an  inherent  absurdity 
in  the  official  way  of  doing  things.  The  officials  acknowledge, 
nominally,  that  the  revision  ought  to  be  made  every  five  years, 
and  yet  they  think  that  it  ought  to  be  based  on  the  electoral  lists 
which  change  every  year.  The  opponents  of  M.  Andre  Pasquet 
have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  As  he  himself  triumphantly 
says  : — “  Je  pousse  la  doctrine  de  l’administration  jusqu’a  l’incom- 
prehensible.” 

Whether  this  sort  of  thing  has  really  any  influence  or  not 
in  France  is  veiy  difficult  to  say.  We  must  not  hastily 
infer  that  it  has  none  because  it  would  have  none  in 
England.  The  French  would  have  as  much  difficulty  in 
seeing  why  we  think  some  of  the  questions  important  on  which 
we  have  fought  our  constitutional  battles,  as  we  can  have  in 
seeing  why  M.  Andre  Pasquet  and  his  democratic  friends  at  Paris 
think  his  discovery  of  the  unconstitutional  suppression  of  forty- 
one  deputies  so  momentous  an  event.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  he  last  session  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Senate,  asking  that 
body  to  examine,  in  its  capacity  of  guardian  of  the  Constitution, 
whether  the  law  had  not  been  violated ;  and  he  informed  the  Senate 
that  he  could  easily  have  had  his  petition  backed  by  thousands  of 
signatures,  only  that  he  thought  his  arguments  must  convince 
the  Senate,  a  id  the  Senate  would  prefer  to  be  influenced  by 
arguments  rather  than  by  signatures.  Next  session  he  is 
going  to  present  his  petition  again,  as  this  year  it  was  only 
rejected  because  it  was  informal.  If  the  Senate  will  not  attend  to 
it,  he  intends  to  beg  one  of  his  eloquent  friends  in  the  Corps 
Legislatif  to  present  it  under  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  of  1863.  If  he  “  succumbs”  in  the  present  Chamber,  he 
will  appeal  to  the  next  Chamber,  and  he  will  ask  to  have  the 
whole  general  election,  under  which  that  Chamber  will  be  sitting, 
set  aside.  If  he  succumbs  again,  he  will  u  appeal  to  the  Future.” 
This  is  easy  work  compared  to  appealing  from  Chamber  to 
Chamber,  and  every  man  is  confident  that  the  future  will  be 
on  his  side.  All  this  seems  like  a  petty  burst  of  personal  vanity. 
We  know  in  England  the  class  of  politicians  who  are  equally  ready 
to  appeal  to  an  Alderman,  the  Queen,  and  Heaven ;  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  Administration  will  not  trouble  itself  to  notice  the 
criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subj  ected.  No  human  being  will  hurry 
himself  to  get  out  the  revised  lists  a  day  sooner  because  a  writer 
in  the  Sibcle  has  proved  that  a  list  which  ought  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  last  February,  and  is  not  published  yet,  is  behind  its  time. 
But  it  appears  that  the  articles  of  M.  Andre  Pasquet,  in  the  Si'ecle, 
on  which  this  pamphlet  is  based,  have  attracted  a  certain  degree  of 
attention  in  Paris;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  more 
persons  there  than  we  should  imagine  who  think  it  a  great  political 
move  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  have  been  proved 
to  be  arithmetically  wrong.  Strict  and  copious  reasoning  to  esta¬ 
blish  an  immaterial  point  is  dear  to  the  French  mind ;  and  even 
if  the  point  taken  by  M.  Andre  Pasquet  is  too  insignificant  to 
obtain  more  than  a  passing  notice,  yet  undoubtedly  his  treatise  is 
a  humble  specimen  of  the  kind  of  argumentation  which,  when 
exhibited  on  a  larger  scale,  and  ushered  in  with  more  pomp,  is  the 
very  thing  by  which  many  of  the  leader’s  of  democratic  thought 
in  France  have  won  their  position. 
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MR.  DARWIN’S  ORCHIDS.* 

HIS  volume  cannot,  from  its  subject,  hope  to  meet  with  any¬ 
thing'  like  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  escape  the  active,  and  often  angry,  polemics 
which  that  work  aroused.  Mr.  Darwin  has  chosen  a  subject  of 
very  considerable  interest,  and  has  treated  it  in  a  very  masterly 
manner ;  but  the  nature  of  its  details  will  somewhat  circumscribe 
its  publicity.  Naturalists  will  study  them  with  curiosity  and  with 
profit,  but  the  general  reader  will,  for  the  most  part,  fail  to 
appreciate  them.  The  mass  of  detail  here  accumulated  round  a 
single  topic  strikingly  illustrates  the  inexhaustible  nature  of 
biological  reseach,  and  the  laborious  patience  with  which  Mr. 
Darwin  lays  his  foundations.  The  net  result  is  that  some  six 
thousand  species  of  Orchids  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
agency  of  insects  for  their  fertilization.  That  is  to  say,  were  these 
plants  unvisited  by  insects,  they  would  all  rapidly  disappear. 

Everyone  knows  that  in  plants  the  fertilization  is  effected  by 
the  pollen  of  the  anther  (the  familiar  yellow  powder  which  stains 
our  fingers  when  we  roughly  handle  the  flower)  reaching  the 
ovules,  or  young  seeds,  through  the  pistil,  or  female  organ.  How 
this  pollen  reaches  the  ovule  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist. 
Sometimes  he  sees  it  effected  by  very  simple  means.  Sometimes 
the  wind  carries  it  from  one  plant  to  another.  But  in  the  vast 
majority  of  Orchids  it  is  an  insect  which  carries  it.  The  pollen 
is  so  firmly  embedded  in  the  anther-cells  that  it  cannot  be 
shaken  out  by  violence;  and  if  the  plant  be  carefully  protected 
against  the  visit  of  an  insect,  it  remains  undisturbed  —  the  seed 
is  never  fertilized ;  whereas,  if  no  such  precaution  be  taken,  the 
insects  will  inevitably  visit  the  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  nectar, 
and,  while  sucking  up  the  nectar,  will  necessarily  detach  some  of 
the  pollen,  which  they  will  carry  to  the  next  flower,  and  there  the 
fertilization  will  be  effected.  But  how  ?  By  contrivances  so 
wondrous  and  manifold,  that,  after  reading  Mr.  Darwin’s  enu¬ 
meration  of  them,  we  feel  a  certain  awe  steal  over  the  mind,  as 
in  presence  of  a  new  revelation  of  the  mysteriousness  of  creation. 

Our  limits,  of  course,  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Darwin’s 
exposition.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  example.  The 
anther  consists  of  two  cells  longitudinally  open  in  front — each  cell 
containing  its  mass  of  pollen,  caXloA  pollinium.  If  this  pollinium  be 
examined,  when  out  of  the  anther-cell,  it  will  be  found  to  form  a 
skittle-shaped  packet  of  pollen-powder.  Each  grain  of  the  powder 
has  an  elastic  thread,  and  these  threads  form  a  sort  of  tail,  ccmdicle, 
to  the  pollinium,  which  terminates  in  a  minute  piece  of  membrane, 
having  a  ball  of  viscid  matter  on  its  under  side.  When  the  insect 
inserts  its  proboscis  into  the  flower  in  search  of  nectar,  it  strikes 
against  one  or  both  of  the  viscid  balls  at  the  base  of  the  pollinia, 
and  whatever  touches  these  will  cause  them  to  adhere  to  it.  Not 
only  does  the  viscid  base  adhere  to  the  insect’s  proboscis,  but, 
owing  to  its  composition,  it  “sets,”  like  a  cement,  in  a  very  few 
minutes ;  and  thus,  when  the  insect  flies  away,  it  carries  attached 
to  it  one  or  more  of  the  pollinia ,  firmly  cemented,  and  standing 
erect  like  small  horns.  The  firmness  of  the  cement  is  necessaiy ; 
for,  if  the  pollinia  were  to  fall  sideways  or  backwards,  they  could 
never  fertilize  another  plant.  Yet,  unless  there  were  some  other 
contrivance,  even  this  would  be  ineffectual.  For  if  we  suppose  the 
insect,  bearing  a  pollinium,  to  alight  upon  another  flower,  it  is  clear 
that  the  pollinium  must  strike  against  precisely  the  same  point  of 
the  new  flower  that  it  occupied  in  the  old — namely,  the  anther¬ 
cell.  But  now  mark !  Though  the  viscid  surface  remains  im¬ 
movably  fixed,  the  seemingly  insignificant  disc  of  membrane 
previously  mentioned,  which  terminates  the  caudicle,  is  endowed 
with  a  surprising  power  of  contraction ,  and  this  contraction  causes 
the  pollinium  to  sweep  through  about  go  degrees,  always  in  one 
direction  —  namely,  towards  the  apex  of  the  proboscis.  It  does 
this,  on  an  average,  in  thirty  seconds,  just  the  time  to  allow  the 
insect  to  fly  to  another  flower.  Thus,  when  the  insect  alights  upon 
the  second  flower,  the  pollinium  is  no  longer  upright,  but  inclined 
forward  at  an  angle  which  will  cause  it  to  pass  by  the  anther,  and 
strike  upon  the  stigma  of  the  pistil.  This  stigma  is  also  viscid,  but 
not  so  viscid  as,  when  touched,  to  pull  the  whole  of  the  pollinium 
from  the  insect’s  head,  though  sufficiently  so  to  break  the  elastic 
threads  which  bind  the  pollen  grains  together,  and  thus  leave  some 
of  them  on  the  stigma.  Hence,  a  pollinium  attached  to  an  insect 
may  be  applied  to  several  stigmas,  and  fertilize  them. 

One  or  two  points  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  balls  of  viscid 
matter,  previously  mentioned,  are  surrounded  with  fluid  in  the 
pouch,  named  rostellum,  which  contains  them  ;  and  the  importance 
of  this  fluid  becomes  evident  when  we  reflect  that  the  viscid 
material  rapidly  “sets”  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Mr.  Darwin 
says  he  has  pulled  these  balls  out  of  their  pouches  and  found  them 
lose  their  power  of  adhesion  in  a  few  minutes.  Again,  those  little 
contractile  discs  of  membrane,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  indis- 
ensable  for  the  fertilization  of  the  flower,  lie  at  the  upper  and 
ack  part  of  the  surface  of  the  rostellum ,  and  are  closely  unfolded, 
and  kept  damp  within  the  anther-cells.  This  also  is  important, 
since  an  exposure  to  the  air  of  thirty  seconds  causes  the  contrac¬ 
tion  and  movement  of  depression  to  take  place ;  but  so  long  as 
the  disc  is  kept  damp,  the  pollinium  remains  ready  for  action 
directly  the  insect  removes  it. 

Again,  the  rostellum,  after  having  been  depressed,  springs  back 
to  its  former  position.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  an  insect 

*  On  Various  Contrivances  by  which  British,  and  Foreign  Orchids  are 
fertilized  by  Insects.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London  :  Murray. 
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failed  to  remove  either  of  the  pollinia,  or  only  one  of  them,  in 
the  first  case  both,  and  in  the  second  case  one,  of  the  viscid  balls 
would  be  left  exposed  to  the  air ;  consequently,  they  would  quickly 
lose  all  adhesiveness,  and  the  pollinia  would  be  useless.  That 
insects  do  often  only  remove  one  of  the  pollinia  at  a  time  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is  generally  the 
case  — 

For  the  lower  and  older  flowers  almost  always  have  both  pollinia  removed, 
and  the  younger  flowers  close  beneath  the  buds,  which  will  have  been 
seldomer  visited,  have  frequently  only  one  pollinium  removed.  In  a  spike 
of  Orchis  maculata  I  found  as  many  as  ten  flowers,  chiefly  on  the  upper  ones, 
which  had  only  one  pollinium  removed. 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable,  if  we  can  assign  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison  where  all  is  so  wonderful,  is  the  process  traceable  in  the 
Catasetum : — 

A  brief  inspection  of  the  flower  shows  that  here,  as  with  other  Orchids, 
some  mechanical  aid  is  requisite  to  remove  the  pollen-masses  from  their 
receptacles,  and  to  carry  them  to  the  stigmatic  surface.  We  shall,  moreover, 
presently  see  that  the  three  following  species  of  Catasetum  are  male  plants  ; 
hence  it  is  certain  that  their  pollen-masses  must  be  transported  to  female 
plants,  in  order  that  seed  may  be  produced.  The  pollinium  is  furnished  with 
a  viscid  disc,  in  this  genus  of  huge  size  ;  but  the  disc,  instead  of  being  placed, 
as  in  other  Orchids,  in  a  position  likely  to  touch  and  adhere  to  an  insect 
visiting  the  flower,  is  turned  inwards  and  lies  close  to  the  upper  and  back 
surface  of  a  chamber,  which  must  be  called  the  stigmatic  chamber,  though 
functionless  as  a  stigma.  There  is  nothing  in  this  chamber  to  attract  insects ; 
and  even  if  they  did  enter  it,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  disc  should  adhere 
to  them,  for  its  viscid  surface  lies  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 

How  then  does  Nature  act  ?  She  has  endowed  these  plants  with,  what 
must  be  called  for  want  of  a  better  term,  sensitiveness,  and  with  the  remark¬ 
able  power  of  forcibly  ejecting  their  pollinia  to  a  distance.  Hence,  when 
certain  definite  points  of  the  flower  are  touched  by  an  insect,  the  pollinia  are 
shot  out  like  an  arrow  which  is  not  barbed,  but  has  a  blunt  and  excessively 
adhesive  point.  The  insect,  disturbed  by  so  sharp  a  blow,  or  after  having 
eaten  its  till,  flies  sooner  or  later  to  a  female  plant,  and  whilst  standing  in 
the  same  position  as  it  did  when  struck,  the  pollen-bearing  end  of  the  arrow 
is  inserted  into  the  stigmatic  cavity,  and  a  mass  of  pollen  is  left  on  its  viscid 
surface.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  at  least  three  species  of  the  genus  Catasetum 
are  fertilized. 

In  many  Orchids,  as  in  Listera,  Spiranthes,  Orchis,  we  have  seen  that  the 
surface  of  the  rostellum  is  so  far  sensitive,  that,  when  touched  or  when 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  it  ruptures  in  certain  defined  lines.  So 
it  is  in  the  tribe  of  the  Catasetidae,  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
in  Catasetum  the  rostellum  is  prolonged  into  two  curved  tapering  horns,  or, 
as  I  shall  call  them,  antennae,  which  stand  over  the  labellum  where  inseets 
alight,  and  the  excitement  of  a  touch  is  conveyed  along  these  antennae  to 
the  membrane  which  has  to  be  ruptured  ;  and  when  this  is  effected,  the  disc 
of  the  pollinium  is  suddenly  set  free.  We  have  also  seen  that  in  several 
Vandeoe  the  pedicels  of  the  pollinia  are  fastened  down  flat,  but  are  elastic  and 
tend  to  spring  up,  so  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  freed,  they  suddenly  curl 
upwards,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  pollen-masses  from 
their  anther-cells.  In  the  genus  Catasetum,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pedicels 
are  fastened  down  in  a  curved  position  ;  and  when  freed  by  the  rupture  of 
the  attached  edges  of  the  disc,  they  straighten  themselves  with  such  force, 
that  not  only  do  they  drag  the  balls  of  pollen  and  anther-cells  from  their 
places  of  attachment,  but  the  whole  pollinium  is  jerked  forward,  over  and 
beyond  the  tips  of  the  so-called  antenna;,  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet. 
Thus,  as  throughout  nature,  pre-existing  structures  and  capacities  are  utilized 
for  new  purposes. 

Having  detailed  the  various  contrivances  by  which  fertilization  is 
effected  in  the  various  genera  and  species  —  six  thousand  in  all  — 
Mr.  Darwin  adds  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  Homologies  of  Orchids ; 
but  this  is  too  technical  for  the  general  reader.  The  only  remark 
we  have  to  make  is  on  the  unhesitating  teleology  with  which  Mr. 
Darwin  asserts  that  the  Orchid  secretes  nectar  in  order  to  attract 
insects.  Surely  it  is  enough  for  the  philosopher  to  note  that  the 
nectar  is  secreted,  and  the  insect  attracted,  without  perilously 
undertaking  to  assert  that  the  nectar  is  secreted  specially  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  secretion  may  have  many  and  more  important 
parts  to  play. 


MIEL  ET  FIEL.* 

F  this  little  volume,  faith  in  Christianity  is  the  soul  — 
morality,  which  ought  to  be  the  perfume  of  poetry,  is 
religiously  respected.  As  to  the  philosophical  spirit  which 
governs  its  contents,  it  soars  in  too  high  a  region  to  be  influenced 
by  the  petty  details  of  social  prejudices,  or  to  take  any  account  of 
the  vulgar  distinctions-  of  rank.  It  is  free,  impartial,  universal  — 
honouring  what  is  good,  rebuking  what  is  bad,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able,  on  the  authority  of  the  author,  to 
impart  this  valuable  information  to  the  public.  To  say  the  truth, 
if  we  had  unfortunately  been  left  to  ourselves,  we  should  have 
discovered  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  book.  We  turned  over  its 
pages  with  some  curiosity,  because,  when  a  writer  publishes 
among  foreigners,  and  for  foreigners,  poems  in  his  own  tongue, 
he  owes  it  to  his  country  (and  ought,  accordingly,  to  take  more 
than  ordinary  precautions)  that  they  should  be  really  good  of 
their  kind.  The  readers  to  whom  he  appeals  are  less  likely  to 
be  indulgent  than  those  whom  he  might  meet  with  at  home,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  knowledge  which  they  possess  of  his 
language  is  drawn,  as  a  rule,  from  the  more  eminent  authors,  and 
that  their  standard,  therefore,  is  naturally  a  high  one.  We  have 
probably  a  hundred  known  writers  of  verses,  below  our  recognised 
poets,  who  would  generally  be  admitted  to  possess  a  certain  deovee 
of  talent.  One  man  has  a  power  of  simple  pathos;  another 
writes,  at  times,  on  a  particular  class  of  subjects,  with  spirit 
and  energy ;  and  a  third  displays  some  grace  and  delicacy  of 

*  Mkl  ct  Fiel :  Melanges  Poetiques.  Far  Adrien  Saintour,  Auteur  d’un 
Volume  de  “  Fables  en  Vers  ;  ”  d’un  Volume  de  “  Fables  Morales  en  Prose 
(Francais-Anglais),  a  l’Usage  des  Jeunes  Etudiants,”  etc.  London :  Dulau 
&  Co.  1862. 
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finish  in  his  compositions.  All  this  is  very  well  here.  We  com¬ 
pare  one  with  another,  and  award  them  all  their  meed  of  praise 
for  the  moment.  But  if  any  one  of  these  respectable  poetasters 
were  to  go  over  to  Paris,  and  present,  with  a  magniloquent  pre¬ 
face,  his  good  i in  ordinaire  for  the  appreciation  of  Prance,  he 
would  he  compared,  not  with  the  versifiers  of  his  own  class,  but 
with  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  and  Byron,  and  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare.  Seen  by  their  light,  he  would,  we  fear  (or 
rather  we  hope),  be  considered,  what  we  are  constrained 
to  pronounce  M.  Adrien  Saintour,  a  very  poor  performer. 
M.  Saintour  has  written,  we  perceive,  a  volume  of  moral  fables 
in  prose.  This  prose,  we  trust,  is  better  than  his  poetry.  We 
trust  so,  we  say,  because  his  genius  lies  decidedly  in  that 
direction,  inasmuch  as  he  seems  to  us  to  write  prose  without 
knowing  it,  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  degree.  We  must  do 
M.  Saintour  the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  entitled  to  claim 
credit  on  the  score  of  morality.  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings, 
so  far  as  the  sexual  relations  are  concerned — and  this,  between  a 
French  writer  and  an  English  critic,  is,  we  suppose,  what  morality 
means  —  to  which  any  one  can  take  the  smallest  exception. 
Nay,  further,  we  will  add,  that  M.  Saintour  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  moralist  in  a  better  sense  than  this,  and  to  deal  more 
happily  with  the  family  affections  than  with  any  other  subject. 
When  he  treats  of  childhood,  of  maidenhood,  of  a  mother  sorrowing 
over  her  lost  infant,  of  a  young  daughter’s  simple  grief  for  her 
dead  father,  he  gets  nearer  to  real  poetry  than  in  his  more 
ambitious  efforts.  The  best  poenl  we  have  lighted  upon  is  a  copy 
of  verses  entitled,  “La  Jeune  Enfant  pleurant  son  Pere.”  It  is  in 
some  measure  spoilt  by  the  last  two  stanzas,  which  would  be 
better  away;  but,  even  with  that  drawback,  it  strikes  us  as  a 
graceful  and  pathetic  production.  We  shall  quote  it  at  length  up 
to  the  point  where,  unless  we  deceive  ourselves,  it  ought  to  have 
ended  —  so  that,  if  our  general  estimate  of  the  author’s  powers  be 
an  unfair  one,  our  readers  may  be  tempted,  so  far  as  we  can  honestly 
tempt  them,  to  buy  the  book  and  judge  for  themselves:  — 

Maman,  quand  done  le  jour  prospere 
Qui  doit  encor  nous  reunir 
Toutes  les  deux  a  mon  bon  pere, 

Quand  done  ce  jour  doit-il  venir  ? 

En  vain  joume'e  aprbs  journee 
J’attends  ;  en  vain  j’appelle,  hulas 
Cette  union  si  fortunee : 

Oh,  ne  le  reverrons-nous  pas  ? 

Et  pourtant  ce  fut  la  promesse 
Qu’il  nous  fit  la  derniere  fois 
Que,  pour  nous  prouver  sa  tendresse, 

11  nous  fit  entendre  sa  voix : 

Sa  joue  etait  pale  et  glace'e ; 

Helas !  je  m’en  souviens  encor ; 

Et  de  sa  poitrine  oppressee 
Les  mots  sortaient  avec  effort. 

J e  pars,  dit-il ;  adieu,  Marie ! 

Mais  tu  seras  toujours  pour  moi 
Mon  ange,  ma  fille  che'rie  j 
Je  penserai  toujours  a  toi. 

Sois  bien  sage  ;  aime  bien  ta  mere ; 

Matin,  soir,  prie  avec  amour  ; 

Et,  loin  de  ce  monde  ephemere, 

Tous  trois  nous  nous  verrons  un  jour. 

O  maman,  deux  longues  annees 
Ont  passe  depuis  ce  moment : 

Eesterons-nous  done  condamnees 
Toujours  au  meme  isolement  ? 

Pourtant,  a  son  conseil  fidble, 

Chaque  jour,  le  matin,  le  soir, 

Vous  vovez,  maman,  avec  zele 
Je  prie  et  je  fais  mon  devoir. 

Dieu,  dont  la  sagesse  profonde 
De  tous  ici-bas  sait  le  prix, 

L’a  trouve  trop  bon  pour  ce  monde, 

Dites-vous,  et  Dieu  nous  l’a  pris : 

Ob,  pour  nous  quel  inalheur  extreme 
Qu’il  ait  ete  si  bon,  si  doux  ! 

Ou  que  ne  fumes-nous  de  meme. 

Pour  que  Dieu  nous  prit  aussi  nous ! 

Quoi !  Dieu  pour  chanter  ses  louangea 
Avait-il  tant  besoin  de  lui  ? 

Eon  ciel  n’est-il  pas  rempli  d’anges,  » 

Pour  prendre  notre  seul  appui  ? 

Sent-il  dans  leurs  troupes  nombreuse3 
L’absence  d’un  de  ses  elus  ? 

Et  nous  sommes  si  malheureuses 
Depuis  que  nous  ne  l’avons  plus  ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  lines  are  faultless.  In 
the  very  first  stanza,  the  epithet  “prospere”  has  every  possible 
drawback,  except  that  it  rhymes  with  “pere,”  even  if  it  does 
that.  The  end  of  the  fifth  stanza  is  unreal  and  unchildlike, 
;is  is  also  the  line  “  Pour  prendre  notre  seul  appui ;  ”  but, 
with  all  their  faults,  we  have  done  what  we  fairly  can  for 
M.  Adrien  Saintour  by  quoting  them.  We  shall  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  the  other  side  —  so  that  we  thought  ourselves 
bound  to  give  a  specimen  of  him  at  his  best.  The  little  poem 
entitled  “  Pauvre  Mere  ”  (p.  1 9)  is  prettily  conceived,  but  in  point 
of  execution  it  appears  to  us,  comparatively  at  least,  a  failure.  “  Le 
Sommeilde  l’Enfant”(p.  28);  “Les  Fleurs  Artificielles ”  (p.  53); 
“L’Empereur  m’a  parle”  (p.  131) — a  French  version  of  the  Irish 
story  of  “The  King  spoke  to  me,  astore;”  “Did  he,  indeed,  and 
what  did  he  say  P”  “By  Jasus,  he  just  thold  me  to  get  out  of  the 
whay,” — are  quite  effective  enough  to  have  pleased  the  writer  of 
them  whilst  the  ink  in  which  they  were  written  was  drying; 
though,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  not  at  all  too  good  to  have 


remained  in  manuscript,  for  the  unbuying  admiration  of  personal 
friends.  And  now,  having  said  thus  much  in  M.  Saintour’s 
favour,  we  cannot  but  add  that  the  solemn  vanity  of  his  pre¬ 
face  forms  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  perfect  insignificance  of 
the  wares  which  it  ushers  in.  In  the  name  of  the  prophet  —  figs 
—  is  well  known  as  an  exordium  which  the  peroration  hardly 
warrants.  But  the  figs,  at  any  rate,  were  probably  good,  of  their 
kind;  whilst  M.  Saintour’s  honey  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it, .feebly 
sweet,  his  gall  vapidly  bitter.  There  is  one  point  on  which  we 
hesitate  to  decide;  but  still  we  cannot  but  think  (though,  it 
may  be,  from  an  unconscious  reference  to  the  style  of  Beranger 
and  De  Musset)  that  his  French,  considered  as  the  instrument 
of  his  art,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  know  one  English  poet 
who  has  chosen  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Italy.  His  thoughts 
always  appear  to  us  just  about  to  crystallize  into  immortal  words, 
and  always  just  to  fall  short  of  the  anticipated  excellence.  .  M  e 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  accounting  for  this  by  the  supposition 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  protracted  absence  from  England,  some 
of  those  minute  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  flexibility  and 
life  of  language  have  become  languid  within  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  fails  of  complete  success.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
M.  Saintour  has  expatriated  himself,  but  we  fancy  we  detect  a 
roughness  and  jaggedness  of  diction  in  many  of  his  poems  which 
needs  some  such  explanation,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  is 
marked  enough  to  impair  the  virtue  of  thoughts  and  images 
more  original  than  any  which  we  get  from  him.  Every  land, 
we  suppose,  has  a  certain  amount  of  poetical  conventionali¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  itself :  some  of  the  expressions,  therefore,  which 
strike  us  as  dead  prose  might  be  passed  over  with  less  remark 
by  a  Frenchman.  Still  we  conceive  that  passages  of  this  nature — - 

Helas!  helas!  le  pain  est  rare ; 

Et  la  mere,  6  cruel  tourment ! 

Pour  ses  enfants  doit  etre  avare 

De  V indispensable  aliment ; 

or, 

La  pauvre  ile  gemit,  saigne  et  lutte  sans  treve  ; 

Comme  des  daims  chasses  je  vois  son  peuple  epars  ; 

Comme  un  gateau  commun  je  la  vois,  sous  le  glaive, 

Par  l’avide  Stranger  decoupe'e  en  sepffparts ; 

could  never  have  been  written  by  anyone  with  the  smallest  spark 
of  poetical  feeling,  except  under  the  pressure  of  some  neces¬ 
sity  which  overruled  all  self-criticism.  As  we  have  observed 
above,  M.  Saintour  occasionally,  though  rarely,  gives  us  a  few 
stanzas  which  maybe  said  to  be  pretty;  but  he  has  thought  it 
desirable,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  build  up  a  quantity  of 
solemn  exercises  in  verse,  on  themes  such  as  the  Crimean  war, 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  the  abuses  of  the  Penitentiary  system,  the 
wickedness  of  the  rich,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  History 
of  England  as  identified  with  the  Leveson-Gower  motto,  “  Frangas 
non  Flectes,”  and  other  heavy  topics  of  the  same  kind.  For  these 
self-imposed  tasks  he  has  not  the  smallest  appetite,  and  they  are 
executed  in  as  flat,  bald,  and  commonplace  a  style  as  we  ever 
have  met  with.  His  philosophy,  which  we  are  invited,  in  the 
preface,  to  appreciate  as  soaring  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle  through 
the  highest  and  serenest  atmosphere  of  thought,  in  point  of  fact 
keeps  pottering  on  from  one  platitude  to  another,  in  a  form 
which  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  or  Epimenides  the  Cretan,  would 
have  considered  old-fashioned.  We  give  an  example,  assuring  our 
readers  that  it  is,  at  least,  on  a  level  with  the  poet’s  average 
originality  and  wisdom :  — 

Mais  le  neant  n’est  pas  pour  fhomme,  pour  cet  etre 
Aux  mille  grands  instincts,  delirant  de  connaitre 
Tout  ce  qui  frappe  au  monde  et  l’ide'e  et  les  veux ; 

Qui  j  usque  dans  la  mort  poursuit  le  merveilleux  ; 

Qui  raisonne,  comprend,  amende  sa  nature  ; 

Qui,  du  vaste  univers  embrassant  la  structure, 

Analyse  Dieu  dans  les  cieux. 

Car  l’h.omme  n’est  pas  fait  seulement  de  poussiere,  &c. 

All  this  may  be  very  true ;  but  it  is  what  people  here  sometimes 
call  too  true  —  what  Frenchmen  dismiss  unceremoniously  with  the 
participle  connu-connu ;  and  there  certainly  is  nothing  either  of 
novelty  or  beauty  in  the  language,  to  regild  the  worn-out  common¬ 
ness  of  the  thought.  A  French  volume  of  poems  would  not  be 
complete  without  L’Empereur  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and 
accordingly  here  they  are  as  large  as  life :  — 

Sur  le  geant  tombe  des  legions  armees 
De  cretins  insolents,  d’audacieux  pygmees 
Se  ruant  a  la  fois. 

Qu’on  aime  ton  surcroit  de  sainte  reverence, 

Energique  reponse  a  la  laehe  insolence 
De  l’atircux  gouverneur  au  regard  de  cliacal ! 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  rubbish  that,  if  it  had 
appeared  in  Paris,  we  should  feel  that  all  we  could  ask  from  a 
Frenchman,  writing  in  France,  was  that  he  should  express  the 
traditional  nonsense  of  his  countrymen  neatly  and  effectively; 
but  when  it  beards  us  from  Soho  Square,  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  put  before  the  world  our  side  of  the  question.  We 
say  that  all  we  ever  asked  of  Napoleon  was,  that  he  should  con¬ 
form  to  the  inevitable  morality  of  the  play-table.  He  chose  to 
risk  everything  upon  the  cast  of  a  die ;  and  we  called  upon  him  to 
pay  his  stake.  No  one  can  say  that  he  was  ungenerously  or 
unkindly  treated  in  1814;  but  he  broke  faith  with  the  Allies. 
This  he  did  under  temptations  too  strong,  probably,  for  human 
nature,  certainly  for  his  nature,  to  resist.  But  still  he  broke  faith, 
and  flung  back  into  the  face  of  Europe,  steeped  afresh  in  innocent 
blood,  the  all  but  insoluble  question  — what  was  to  be  done  with 
him  ?  Let  the  Chauvinists,  before  they  blame  England  so  finely, 
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just  find  their  .answer  to  that.  They  will  hardly  have  the  front  to 
say,  that  because  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  had  used 
that  genius  to  inflict  dreadful  calamities  upon  the  civilized  world, 
therefore  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  employ  his  powers,  as  he 
pleased,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  And  yet,  if  they  once 
admit  that  Europe  wTas  justified  in  guarding  against  Water- 
loos  or  Austerlitzes,  no  matter  which,  once  a  year,  till  a 
man  of  forty-six  had  grown  too  old  to  intrigue  or  to  fight, 
we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  understand  what  their  grievance  is. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  may  not  have  been  able  to  keep  his  temper.  Still 
it  was  Napoleon’s  object  that  he  should  put  himself  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  mind  that  won  Marengo  easily  succeeded  in  irritating  a 
commonplace  English  officer  into  indiscreet  pettishness.  But  we 
have  never  supposed  that  the  ex-Emperor’s  complaint  about  claret, 
or  sentinels,  or  restricted  rides,  could  honestly  have  been  noticed, 
except  as  a  mode  of  employing  his  idle  time,  or,  if  not  that,  as 
one  of  the  minor  details  of  a  plan  for  rendering  possible  the  hope 
of  a  future  liberation.  That  plan  was  annulled  by  death  —  a  death 
in  no  degi’ee  owing  to  the  climate,  but  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  encountered  quietly  in  his  bed.  So  absurd,  indeed,  does  the 
Bonapartist  accusation,  considered  broadly,  seem  to  us,  that  at 
times  we  have  almost  been  tempted  to  think  that  his  idolaters 
were  confounding  him  with  a  very  different  person.  He  was  not, 
we  can  assure  them,  the  man  who  was  roused  from  sleep  without 
pity,  to  be  murdered  without  a  cause — who  was  dragged,  by  a 
brutal  violation  of  all  law,  in  the  first  opening  of  his  princely 
youth,  to  the  lantern-marked  edge  of  the  ditch,  where  his  grave 
lay  ready  before  he  had  been  tried,  and  there  shot,  no  one  ever 
knew  why,  uncomforted  and  unabsolved,  beneath  the  ghastly  light 
of  a  winter’s  morning  moon.  If  the  dead  could  speak,  the  Due 
D’Enghien’s  comments  upon  the  cruelty  of  England  to  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  would  be  worth  listening  to.  We  suspect  that 
they  would  outweigh  all  Beranger’s  poetry  upon  the  subject,  to 
say  nothing  of  M.  Saintour’s  clumsy  prose  in  rhyme. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

~j%/T  BODENSTEDl>  of  Munich  has  translated  a  number  of 
-LtJL  »  small  compositions  by  Russian  authors  of  the  present  day, 
which  he  publishes  under  the  name  of  Russian  Fragments.  *  They 
are  selected  professedly  in  order  to  exhibit  the  present  condition 
of  political  thought  in  Russia.  If  they  accomplish  this  object,  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  of  political  metaphysics  in  Russia  than  bodes 
well  for  its  future  progress.  The  subjects  selected  are  practical 
enough,  but  the  mode  of  treating  them  is  an  exaggeration  of  all 
the  faults  of  German  political  writers.  They  differ,  however, 
very  much  in  character.  One  of  them,  upon  the  fair  or  market 
system  in  Russia,  is  especially  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  an 
extract  from  a  larger  work  by  M.  Ivan  Aksakofij  written  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Russia.  Its  value  is  that 
it  deals  in  statistics  and  details,  and  does  not  show  that  fatal  at¬ 
tachment  to  first  principles  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  the 
others.  The  Russian  fairs  are  celebrated  for  their  size.  They 
last  sometimes  for  weeks,  and  circulate  from  town  to  town  of  a 
district.  The  enormous  scale  upon  which  they  are  conducted  may 
be  measured  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  transport  of  salt  alone 
through  the  territory  of  but  one  government,  a  hundred  thousand 
wagons  are  annually  used.  The  enormous  traffic  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  fairs  conducted  upon  this  scale  naturally  employs  a 
large  population,  and  makes  roads  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  community ;  for  Russia,  in  addition  to  its  other  similarities 
to  Central  Asia,  adds  this — that  it  possesses  a  singularly  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  navigable  rivers  compared  to  the  vastness  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  But  though  roads  are  of  such  vital  importance,  the 
Government  has  utterly  neglected  them,  and  this  vast  traffic  is 
carried  on  over  the  steppe.  A  great  change  will  come  over  the 
system  when  the  railways  are  constructed ;  but  it  is  incredible,  with 
such  a  traffic  to  support  them,  that  they  should  have  been  delayed 
so  long.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  other  fragments  are  historical. 
They  have  a  peculiar  value  to  the  historian  from  the  rarity  of 
Russian  history  apart  from  their  literary  merits.  Even  in  this 
respect,  however,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  depreciated.  They 
are  clear  and  easily  written.  Their  fault  is  the  want  of  any  special 
character.  If  one  were  to  judge  of  their  origin  from  their  style, 
one  would  say  that  they  were  the  work  of  some  rather  common¬ 
place  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  Russian  literature  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  strength  of  its  own.  It  is  like  the  German 
literature  of  a  century  and  a  half  back  —  it  is  merely  the  result  of 
a  careful  study  of  foreign  models. 

M.  Alexandre  Castren’sf  Minor  Works  form  a  publication  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  the  students  of  his  special  subjects.  Perhaps 
the  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
Finnish  race  may  be  limited ;  but  to  that  privileged  body 
this  will  be  a  satisfactory  book.  All  the  treatises  of  which 
the  work  is  composed  are  devoted  to  elucidating  the  origin 
of  various  Finnish  tribes,  and  establishing  the  true  ethnolo¬ 
gical  place  of  the  extinct  and  mysterious  Tschuden,  who  live  in 
Russian  popular  tradition.  For  this  purpose  his  investigations 
carry  him  to  their  religion,  their  magic,  their  poetry,  their  legends, 
the  customs  of  the  tribes  still  in  existence,  and  the  monuments 
which  those  that  are  extinct  have  left.  A  considerable  portion  of  his 

*  Russischc  Fragmeute.  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Staats  und  Volks- 
lebens  in  seiner  historischen  Entwickelung.  Ilerausgegeben  von  J.  Bodensteclt. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate.  Leipsig:  Brocldiaus.  1862. 

f  M.  Alexandre  Castren's  Kleinere  Schriften.  Herausgegeben  von  Anton 
Schiefner.  St.  Petersburg :  Eggers.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 


labour  is  devoted  to  etymological  inquiries,  and  almost  an  equal 
portion  to  a  critical  panegyric  on  the  beauties  of  the  Kalevala. 

M.  Max  Wirth  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  a  new  History  of 
Germany  from  the  earliest  times.*  It  is  written,  he  announces  in 
his  preface,  with  the  object  of  finding  out  “  the  inner  causes  of 
the  great  events  of  history,”  and  separating  them  from  the  “  outer 
impulses”  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto  attributed.  He  is  an 
historian  of  the  school  who  will  not  believe  that  great  political 
events  can  be  caused  by  any  individual  action,  but  are  always  due 
to  some  hidden  principle,  which  has  been  long  preparing  them. 
His  desire  to  establish  this  fatalist  view  of  history  gives  to  his 
work  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  running  lecture ;  and  it 
derives  this  character  still  more  from  his  announced  desire  to  make 
the  whole  history  subservient  to  the  future  regeneration  of  Ger¬ 
many.  But  the  work  has  the  great  charm  of  concerning  itself 
more  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  people,  their  laws,  customs, 
and  sources  of  prosperity,  than  with  the  details  of  battles  or  nego¬ 
tiations.  In  the  present  volume  he  gives  a  very  minute  and  dis¬ 
tinct  picture  of  the  political  and  civil  condition  of  the  German 
races  during  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  the  provision  for  the  poor,  and  the  administrative  system 
under  the  same  race  of  monarchs  —  which  are  subjects  not 
frequently  treated  of  in  a  separate  form.  Of  the  early  literature 
and  religion  he  also  gives  a  full  account.  The  strongest  political 
tendency  visible  throughout  his  work  is  his  strong  antipathy  to 
the  mediaeval  hierarchy.  An  account  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Franks  and  Germans  may  be  mentioned  as  another  novelty  not 
usually  met  with  in  works  upon  mediaeval  times.  It  includes  not 
only  a  budget  of  taxation  and  expenditure,  but  also  an  account 
of  the  coinage  and  currency  of  those  times.  The  purely  historical 
part  of  the  present  volume  comes  down  as  far  as  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Pious. 

Freiherr  von  Bibra  has  selected  the  most  agreeable  mode  of  com¬ 
municating  the  observations  he  has  made  of  life  and  nature  during 
a  voyage  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  Instead  of  classing  them  me¬ 
thodically  under  all  the  moral  and  natural  sciences  in  succession, 
devoting  a  chapter  to  each,  lie  works  them  up  into  small  novelettes, 
turning  the  course  of  his  story  so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  note-book.  Considered  simply  as  works  of  fiction,  his 
stories  do  not  deserve  any  great  praise.  His  incidents  are  much 
too  violent,  and  his  characters  too  strongly  marked,  to  be  borrowed 
from  real  life.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  them  for  faults 
of  that  kind.  The  book  is  in  reality  a  book  of  travels  cast  into  a 
readable  form.  The  stories  appear  in  general  to  take  the  form  of 
the  adventures  of  some  newly  arrived  German  of  a  very  simple- 
minded  character,  who  learns  by  experience, sometimes  costly,  all  the 
wonders  of  the  new  land.  TheGerman  who  lands  in  Brazil  is  acharac- 
ter  of  the  type  of  Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin  —  a  coward  who  by  a  series 
of  accidents  is  perpetually  earning  the  reputation  of  bravery.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  exposed  successively  to  all  the  dangers  of  Brazil  — 
the  slave-trade,  tigers,  snakes,  and  bravos  —  and  at  last  is  rewarded 
for  his  apparent  gallantry  by  the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress,  who  falls 
enthusiastically  in  love  with  him  on  seeing  him  awkwardly  run  a 
boat  under  the  bows  of  a  steamer.  The  Germans  who  land  in 
Peru  and  Chili  are  not  so  fortunate.  They  fall  victims  to  female 
wiles,  of  various  kinds,  which  evidently  form  in  Fr.  von  Bibra’s 
mind  a  prominent  feature  of  South  American  society.  The  book 
is  not  a  flattering  one  to  the  author's  countrymen.  It  leaves  a 
strong  impression  on  the  reader’s  mind  that  inconceivable  greenness 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Germans  who  travel  in  foreign  parts. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  a  faithful  delineator ;  and  this  peculiarity  may 
account  for  the  ill-treatment  of  which  German  emigrants,  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  complain,  and  of  which  they  seem  to  have  the 
monopoly.  Nor  is  the  picture  of  South  American  morality  more 
flattering,  though  the  author  professes  to  be  very  anxious  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  friends  whom  he  made  during  his  travels. 
But  the  account  of  manners  and  customs  is  vigorous  and  lifelike, 
especially  in  reference  to  Chili,  where  the  largest  portion  of  the 
author’s  sojourn  appears  to  have  been  passed,  f 

I  he  Esopus  of  Waldis  J,  edited  by  Heinrich  Ivurz,  has  been 
published  as  a  part  of  a  collection  of  old  German  writings 
which  is  appearing  under  the  name  of  the  German  Library. 
It  is  to  contain  such  works  as  the  Rcincke  Vos ,  the  JYarren- 
schijf ,  ami  others  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  inaccessible  except  to  tolerably  wealthy  purchasers. 
Ihe  collection,  as  advertised,  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of 
variety.  It  is  to  include  novels,  travels,  sermons,  and  satires. 
There  will  be  the.  works  of  Luther,  and  Zwinglius,  and  Bohme,  by 
the  side  of  Sophie  la  Roche,  Alberhin,  and  the  lyrics  of  Opitz. 
The  collection  will  go  as  far  back  as  the  Limburg  Chronicle,  and 
it  will  extend  into  the  “  Sturm  und  Drang  ”  period.  Nor  will  it 
be  absolutely  confined  to  German  authors.  We  find  “  English 
Comedians,”  and  Mandeville’s  Travels,  in  the  list.  Already  more 
than  a  hundred  authors  are  included  in  the  prospectus;  and  to 
crown  the  wonders  of  the  collection,  it  appears  that  one  enter¬ 
prising  editoi  is  to  do  it  all.  We  should  have  imagined  that  such 
magnificent  promises  would  have  rather  repelled  subscribers  than' 
ha\  e  gained  them.  .  The  book  before  us  is  the  first  specimen  pro¬ 
duced..  The  selection  is  a  popular  one,  and  the  text  is  arran  fred 
and  printed  as  attractively  for  modern  taste  as  is  compatible  with 
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an  antique  style  and  an  obsolete  orthography.  A  glossary  accom¬ 
panies  the  text,  scanty  enough,  but  still  apparently  sufficient  for 
the  understanding  of  an  author  whose  archaisms  are  not  formidable 
enough  seriously  to  disguise  his  meaning.  A  learned  and  very 
complete  introduction  conveys  to  the  reader  all  that  is  known 
about  Waldis,  and  calls  his  attention  to  the  portions  of  his  fables 
which  have  an  historical  significance.  The  present  work  is  the 
best  selection,  out  of  all  Waldis’s  writings,  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
brings  his  reforming  bias,  and  the  bitterness  against  the  hierarchy 
which  all  the  Beformers  shared,  strongly  into  view.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  promoted  to  the 
eminence  of  standing  at  the  head  of  so  voluminous  a  collection. 

Professor  Weiss’s  Science  of  Costume*,  is  a  continuation  of  his 
Handbook  of  Ancient  Costumes,  which  was  published  two  years 
ago.  The  work,  of  which  the  first  part  has  just  come  out,  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  costume  and  decoration.  In 
one  particular  it  does  not  embrace  so  large  a  field  of  inquiry  as 
that  which  was  occupied  by  the  Handbook.  In  this  latter  work 
architecture  was  included,  as  coming,  by  some  strange  latitude  of 
definition,  under  the  general  designation  of  costume.  Professor 
Weiss  felt  that  a  continuance  into  the  mediaeval  period  of  this 
comprehensive  interpretation  would  swell  his  undertaking  to  a 
magnitude  which  would  render  its  completion  impossible.  As  it 
is,  the  enterprise  is  formidable  enough.  The  volume  before  us, 
although  of  a  tolerable  size,  scarcely  enters  upon  the  mediaeval 
period.  It  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  earlier  Byzantines,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Arabs.  The,  text  is  illustrated  by  a  very  large 
number  of  woodcuts,  which,  indeed,  are  the  only  form  of  expla¬ 
nation  that  can  make  such  a  subject  in  the  least  degree  intel¬ 
ligible.  The  engravings  are  well  executed,  and  the  descriptions 
are  clear  and  full.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the 
composition  of  the  book  is  the  interpolation  of  long  historical 
summaries,  which  in  themselves  are  learned  and  useful,  but  would 
be  anywhere  more  in  place  than  they  are  in  a  book  upon  costume.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  the  later  Persians,  or  to  follow 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  Kaliphat,  in  order  to  understand  how  their 
dr-esses  were  cut,  or  how  their  cups  were  jewelled.  If  the  definition 
of  costume  is  to  be  stretched  so  far  as  to  include  history,  the 
chances  of  a  speedy  completion  of  the  work  are  almost  as  slender 
as  if  architecture  had  been  suffered  to  remain.  Such  a  work  should 
not  be  too  diffuse ;  for  it  never  can  be  more  than  a  rudimentary 
work,  so  long  as  colour  is  excluded  from  the  illustrations. 

Four  lectures  upon  physiology,  delivered  by  Rudolf  Virchow  at 
various  times  and  places,  have  been  published  under  the  name  of 
Four  Discourses  on  Life  and  Disease .f  They  are  of  a  very  philoso¬ 
phical  character,  tending  in  the  same  direction  as  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  not  likely  to  receive  a  good  character  for  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  this  country.  The  fault  which  most  English  readers  will 
find  with  them  is  that  of  stating  all  the  most  advanced  speculations 
of  the  hardiest  theorists  of  the  day  as  if  they  had  been  admitted 
into  the  circle  of  established  truths,  and  might  be  reasoned  on  as 
recognised  science.  The  last  lecture  differs  from  the  rest  in  being 
of  a  more  practical  character.  Its  title  is  Fever,  under  which  head¬ 
ing  sanitary  laws  are  explained  and  sanitary  precautions  discussed. 
A  minute  description  of  the  processes  in  the  human  body  which 
subserve  the  office  of  purifying  the  blood  gives  the  author  occasion 
to  dwell  on  the  sufferings  endured  by  skin  and  lungs  under  civilized 
arrangements,  and  to  recommend  fresh  air  and  washing.  That  the 
lesson  may  be  needed  will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  have 
travelled  in  Germany ;  the  only  circumstance  that  will  excite  their 
surprise  is  that  it  should  have  been  delivered.  It  will  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  them  to  learn  that  the  author  takes  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  attack  upon  German  stoves,  as  generators  of  the  poisonous  gas, 
carbonic  oxide. 

The  first  number  of  a  work  upon  “  Historical  Words,  Proverbs, 
and  Phrases  J,”  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Von  Wurzbach,  has  appeared 
in  Prague.  It  serves  principally  as  a  vehicle  for  the  publication 
of  a  large  number  of  historical  good  stories  which  the  author  has 
collected.  It  is  more  proverbial  words  than  proverbial  stories  that 
he  undertakes  to  elucidate — such  words,  for  instance,  as  Calem- 
bourgs,  Charlatan,  Canards,  and  so  forth.  This  last  word  is  said, 
he  tells  us,  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  First  Empire,  in 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Brussells  wit  to  shame  the  European 
newspapers  of  the  day  out  of  their  inveterate  mendacity.  He 
published,  as  a  fact,  that  an  experimental  philosopher,  wishing  to 
test  the  voracity  of  ducks,  selected  twenty,  and,  killing  one,  gave 
it  to  the  others  to  eat.  Then  he  killed  another,  and  disposed  of 
it  in  the  same  manner ;  and  so  continued,  until  one  duck  only 
remained,  who  had  eaten,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  her  nineteen 
companions.  The  newspapers,  however,  were  wholly  insensible 
to  the  caricature,  and  the  story  was  gravely  reproduced  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  Dr.  Wurzbach  does  not  deny  the 
truth  of  this  story,  but  he  denies  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the 
phrase ;  for  he  has  discovered  it  in  a  book  of  travels  written  two 
centuries  ago.  He  attempts  to  deduce  it  from  a  supposed  analogy 
between  the  ducks  and  the  falsehoods,  in  that  both  disappear  for 
a  time,  and  afterwards  are  constantly  coming  up  again.  With 
reference  to  the  alleged  cry  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo — 
“  La  Garde  mcurt,  elle  ne  se  rend  pas,” — he  declares  it  to  have 


*  Kostumliunde.  Geschichte  der  Tracht  und  des  Gerathes  in  Mittelalter.  J 
Von  H.  Weiss.  Stuttgart:  Ebner.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

f  Vier  Reden  iiber  Leben  und  Kranhsein.  Von  Rudolf  Virchow.  Berlin: 
Reimer.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

J  Historische  Worter,  Sprichworterfund  Redensarten.  Gesammelt,  erlautert 
und  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  C.  von  Wurzbach,  Erster  Ileft.  Brag :  Kober.  j 
Loudon:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 


been  an  invention  of  a  French  journalist,  a  M.  de  Rougemont. 
His  collection  of  anecdotes  is  injured  by  one  defect  very  fatal  to 
that  kind  of  publication.  He  is  inaccurate  in  small  things,  such 
as  extending  the  Reign  of  Terror  into  1795,  referring  the  word 
“  Dragonade  ”  to  a  revolutionary  origin,  and  assuming  that  the 
word  “  Cabal  ”  was  invented,  instead  of  being  applied,  to  designate 
the  Ministry  which  has  retained  the  nickname.  But,  whether 
accurate  or  not,  the  book  is  likely  to  form  a  very  agreeable  medley 
of  literary  gossip. 

The  Doctrinal  Idea  of  St.  John,  investigated  in  its  Fun- 
damental  Characteristics *,  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss,  appears  to 
be  a  very  learned  and  unusually  orthodox  composition;  but  it 
belongs  to  a  type  of  theology  which  has  never  been  very  popular 
in  England.  It  is  an  attempt  to  present  St.  John  with  a  philoso¬ 
phical  theory — to  explain  how  St.  John  would  have  expressed 
himself  if  he  had  been  happily  master  of  that  metaphysical  vocabu¬ 
lary  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  later  age  and  nation  to  have 
invented,  and  the  want  of  which  even  inspiration  was  inadequate 
to  supply.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  how  St.  John’s  teaching  looks 
when  it  is  translated  into  “  ground-ideas,”  and  “  doctrinal  in¬ 
tuitions,”  “ objective  relations,”  and  “subjective  similarities  of 
being,”  will  peruse  Dr.  Weiss’s  book  with  lively  interest. 

Dr.  Block’s  statistical  publication  f  upon  the  relative  power  of  the 
various  European  States  is  a  very  commendable  book.  It  com¬ 
bines  the  merits  of  being  a  complete  and  very  industrious  collection 
of  statistics  upon  all  the  matters  which  constitute  the  elements  of 
power  in  the  various  European  States  with  that  of  perfect  impar¬ 
tiality.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  maps,  setting  forth  the 
various  statistical  results  by  symbolical  colours  and  shades. 

*  Der  Johanneisclie  Lelirbegriff  in  Seinen  Grundzugen  untersucht.  Yon 
Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss.  Berlin:  llerz.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  i86z. 

f  Maclitverhaltnisse  der  Europaisclien  Staaten.  Von  M.  Block.  Gotha  : 
Perthes.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- * - 

T3  0YAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON,  Sole 
Lessees.  On  Monday,  October  20,  THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL.  Tuesday,  21,  LURLINE. 
Wednesday,  22,  THE  CROWN  DIAMONDS.  Thursday,  23,  DINORAII.  Friday,  24, 
THE  PURITAN’S  DAUGHTER.  Saturday,  25,  an  OPERA.  Commence  at  Eight.  The 
Box  Office  open  daily  from  10  till  5.  No  restriction  to  full  Evening  Dress. _ 

Y/TONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

On  Monday  Evening  next,  October  20,  Ilerr  Joachim  will  make  his  second  appearance. 
Pianoforte,  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper;  Violin,  Herr  Joachim:  Violoncello,  Signor  Piatti.  Vocalists, 
Miss  Banks  and  Mr.  Henry  Haigh.  Conductor,  Mr.  Harold  Thomas. 

Sofa  Stalls,  5s.;  Balcony,  3s.  Admission,  Is. 

_ For  full  particulars,  see  Programmes,  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street. 

/CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Entire  Change  of  Programme.  Pro¬ 
prietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s, 
50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. _ 

THE  EXHIBITION  CLOSES  on  SATURDAY, 

-L  NOVEMBER  1. 


V.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  OPEN  EVERY  DAY,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  at  the 
FOVPTIAN  HALL.  Piccadilly  twill  shortly  closeL  Admission  One  Shilling. 

/OOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  new  publications  of  this  Society  are  now  ready  for  issue,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Society’s  Office,  11  Hanover  Square,  W.;  from  M.  J.  Rothschild,  14  Rue  de 
Bucy,  Paris,  and  2  Querstrasse,  Leipzig;  from  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.,  or  through  any 
Bookseller. 

1.  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Vol.  IV.  Part  7,  Sec.  II.,  concluding  the  Fourth  Volume.  4to. 

with  II  plates  by  Wolf,  24s.  Containing  papers  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  on  the  Struthious 
Birds  in  the  Society’s  Menagerie,  and  by  J.  H.  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.Z.S.,  on  Aquilci 
desmursii. 

2.  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Vol.  V.  Part  1,  4to.  with  13  plates,  24s.  Containing  a 

memoir  by  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S.,  on  the  Skeleton  of  the  Gorilla. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for  1862,  Part  1,  for  January— March,  and 

Part  2,  for  April— June,  2s.  each. 

4.  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  with  Illustrations,  1862,  Parti,  for 

January— March,  15s. 

5.  List  of  Vertebruted  Animals  living  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 

1862.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Illustrations  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  from  1818  to  I860', 
may  now  also  be  obtained  in  separate  Volumes,  as  follows:  — 

£  8.  d. 

Mammalia  ....  1  vol.  83  plates  .  .  .  330 


Aves 
Reptilia  et  Pisces 
Mollusca 

Annulosa  et  Radiata 


2  vols.  173  plates  .  .  #  6  6  0 

1  vo).  33  plates  .  .  .  1  10  6 

1  vol.  51  plates  .  ,  .  1  10  6 

1  vol.  90  plates  .  .  .  3  3  0 

Fellows  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  purchase  all  the  publications  at  25  per  cent,  less  than 
the  price  charged  to  the  public. 

_ _  P.  L.  SCLATER,  Secretary. 

T30YAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  Royal 

^  Exchange,  London,  Oct.  15, 1862.—' The  COURT  of  DIRECTORS  of  the  ROYAL  EX¬ 
CHANGE  ASSURANCE  do  hereby  give  NOTICE,  that  a  GENERAL  COURT  of  the  said 
Corporation  will  be  lioldcn  at  their  Office  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  on  Wednesday,  October  29, 
instant,  from  12  o’clock  at  noon  till  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  Election  ol  a  Director  in 
t lie  room  of  Edward  Maxwell  Daniell,  Esq.,  deceased:  which  Election  will  be  declared  at  such 
time  as  the  Generul  Court  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Scrutineers. 

,  ,  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary . 

The  Chair  will  he  taken  at  12  o  clock  precisely. 

N.B.  Printed  Lists  of  the  Proprietors  quulilied  to  vote  will  be  ready  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Office  on  Saturday,  October  25,  i*  stunt.  _ 

HPHE  GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULA  RAILWAY 

-®-  COMPANY.— TWENTY-SIXTII  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  the  Twenty-sixth  Half-yearly  Generul  Meeting  of  the  Pro- 
irietors  in  this  Company  will  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  on 
FRIDAY,  October  24,  instant,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  precisely,  for  the  General  Business  of 
tiie  Company,  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

The  Books  fur  the  Registration  of  Stock  and  Shares  will  be  closed,  from  Saturday,  October  11, 
to  Friday*  October  24  instant  inclusive, and  Transfers  will  not  be  received  during  that  period. 

By  Order, 

Company’s  Offices,  No.  3  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  TIIOS.  R.  WATT,  Secretary. 

London,  October  1,  1862. 
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"WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  the  LINE. 

*  ’  preparation  for  these  Examinations  in  the  house  of  the  Chaplain  of 


TTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  (now  Hyde  Park  Institute),  115 

_LJL  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park _ Classes  under  Signor  Garcia,  Mrs.  Street,  J.B.  Chat- 

terton,  Esq.,  J.  Benedict,  Esq.,  F.  Praeger,  Esq.,  Madame  Louise  Michau,  M.  A.  Roche,  Dr. 
Hermann,  Mrs.  Harrison,  J .  Warren,  Esq.,  J.  Radford, Esq.,  Captain  Chiosso,  and  other  eminent 
Professors.  The  Senior  Term  begins  on  November  1.  The  Junn  r  Term  on  November  3.  _ 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  the  Names  of  the  Professors,  may  he  had  on  application. 

LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE.  —  The  Quarter  commences 

October  20,  1862.  For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head  Master,  or  the 
Secretory. _ _ _ _ . 

TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.  —  The  Session  will  be 

vJ  publicly  opened  on  Monday,  November  3,  1862,  nt  two  o’clock  p.m.,  when  an  address  to 
the  Students  will  be  delivered  by  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  &e.  in  tile  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Law.  and 
Medicine,  will  be  found  in  the  “  Edinburgh  University  Calendar,  1862-63,”  published  by  Messrs. 
Edmunston  &  Douujl&s,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  is.  6d. 

By  order  of  the  Senatus, 

September.  ALEX.  SMITH,  Sec.  to  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION— LIMITED. 

THUS  ASSOCIATION,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of 

JL  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SUPPLIES  masters  of  schools  and  heads  of  families  with 
TUTORS  from  those  Universities.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  Company,  9  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

_ _ _ E.  B.  LOMER,  M.  A.,  Secretory. 

INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —  A  Military 

-I  Tutor,  who  lias  several  Cand  dates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  186?,  four 
were  successful  out  of  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed  12th,  13th, 
35th,  and  63rd.  Address,  A.  D.  Sphangt,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

—  Eirst-class 

preparation  for  these  Examinations  in  the  house  of  the  Chaplain  of  Avranches,  France 
(licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London).  Mathematics  by  a  Cambridge  Graduate  in  Honours,  and 

French  by  Native  Professors _ For  terms,  moderate  and  inclusive,  address,  Mr.  Burr,  46  Regent 

Street,  London,  W.:  or  M.  A.,  Ministre  Anglicain,  Mont  Jary,  Avranches,  I  ranee. 

HPO  ARTISTS.— Wanted,  a  Gentleman  who  either  has  made, 

or  is  willing  to  make.  Ecclesiastical  Art,  as  applying  to  G'ass  Painting  and  Wall 
Painting,  his  study  ;  to  the  former  a  liberal  remuneration  would  be  offered —  Apply,  by  letter, 
to  N.  W.  L.,  10  Burton  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

"PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references.  —  Addr<  ss,  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  S.  Low,  Son,  &  Co., 
•‘Publishers’  Circular”  Office,  Lud  gate  Hill,  E.C. 

/OANADA  AGENCY"  ASSOCIATION,  Limited  (established 

1858),  125  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C. 

Directors. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  IIALIBURTON,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.  Henry  Kingscote,  Esq. 

Joseph  Fry.  Esq  H.  E.  Montgomerie,  Esq. 

Pascoe  C.  Glyn,  E*'q.  Prideaux  Selby,  Esq. 

William  Haziiit,  Esq. 

Solicitors  —  Messrs.  Freshfields  &  Newman. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  negotiate  the  prompt  investment  of  moneys  on  Freehold 
mortgage  in  Canada  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  .annum  being  guaranteed  by  the  Association,  to 
be  paid  on  January  1  and  July  1.  Further  particulars  may  be  bad  on  application. 
_ HENRY  N.  LONG,  Srerpta^r. 

(pOOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20 to 30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mi  es  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2.000  pe  cent.,  but  tli is  class  of  security  -hniild 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Pike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  is.;  or  free  by  nopt  for  '3  s  amns. 

ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

Ileirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  R.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s, 
London.  ^  W. 

Hydropathic  sanatorium.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey — Physican,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATII  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane's  medical  direction.  Consu  tations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropatliic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ 

T)OYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  BRIGHTON,  under  Her  Majesty’s 

^  especial  Patronage.—  STRUVE’S  MINERAL  WATERS  (Seltzer.  &c.)  are  Sold  at  the 
Pomp  Room,  Brighton,  an  i  by  GEORGE  VVAUGII  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  the 
Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  AV.,  and  other  respectable  town  a.  d  provincial  houses. 
Prospectuses, with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  gratis.  CAUTION ;  none  ure  STRUVE’S 
Waters  unless  hi  name  a"pear  upon  each  label  and  red  ink  stamp. 

Q  UPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

^  Copies  of  Max  Mllller's  “Science  of  Language,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Motley’s  “  United 
Netherlands,”  “Lord  Crauborne’s  Essays,”  “  Mrs.  Delanys  Idle,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia 
Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendhh  Square,  London.  W. 

INTO  CHARGE  MAHE  EOR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

^  ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  (pinin') _ RODRIGUES' 

Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelops,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  lull  size, 5  quires  for  6d.; 
Sermon  Pnper,  4s.  6*1.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equ-  l)y  cheap. 

WEDDING  CAKDS,  ami  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CA 'ID- PLATE  eleirantlv  engraved. and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d„  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

TAY’S  MANUAL  of  FASHION,  Illustrating  the  Fashionable 

v-'  Dresses,  Mantles,  and  Millinery  of  the  Season,  will  be  published  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 

The  Loudou  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  Nos.  247,  219,  &  251  Regent  Street. 

JAY’S. 

PARIS  FASHIONS  for  the  AUTUMN.— Messrs.  JAY  respect- 

fully  announce  the  return  from  Paris  of  the  Manager  of  their  Mantle  and  (  loak 
Department.  The  shapes  of  their  Mantles  and  Cloaks  having  now  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  Mantles  mi  able  to  Messrs.  Jay’s  particular  trade,  the  original  Models,  made  of 
rich  velvet  and  other  fashionable  materials  for  ladies  who  are  not  in  mourning,  will  be  sold  at  a 
great  reduction  from  the  imported  prices. 

The  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse.  247, 249,  &  251  Regent  Street. 
_ JAY>>. _ _ _ 

DR.  DE  JONG-  H*  S 

( Knight  of  the  Ordet  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER 


Y/fONEY 

TTpii'q 


L 


OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  ior 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHRtlMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OK  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASThNG, 

AND  ALL  SCROEUL  US  AFFECTIONS, 
la  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OVIK  TO  VS. 

Sib  ITENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D,,. Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’a  Lipht-Biown  Cod  Liver  Oiito  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value." 

Dr.  GR  AN  VILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "The  Spas  of  Germany.*’ 

“Dr.  Granville  lias  found  that  Dr.  de  Jonah's  Light-Brown  Cod  I.iver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indirection  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pule  Oil." 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxc-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  i.iver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  iu 
which  the  eiiicaey  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  nr  Jn, van's  Liciit-Brown  Cod  I.iver  Oh.  is  sol*'  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  Gd.; 
Tints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  olid  labeiUd  wiili  lug  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  rossiuLv  BE  vsNoiKE,  l>y  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CUNSIONERS: 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO..  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
CAUTION.  — Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  FORTATIE. 

TTEAL  &  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring 

-LA  Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  , 

The  “Sommier  Elasttque  Portatip  ’’  is  made  in  Three  separate  parts,  and  when  joined  to¬ 
gether  has  all  tire  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Ma’ tress.  As  it  hust  no  stuffing  of  wool  or  horse¬ 
hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very  liable  ;  the  prices,  also, 
are  much  btlow  those  of  the  best  spring  mattresses,  viz.:  — 

4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £3  0  0 

5  ft.  „  „  3  5  0 

5 ft. 6  in.  „  ....  3  10  0 

The  “  Sommier  Elasttcp-e  Portatip,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of  elasticity,  dura¬ 
bility,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent  free  by  post. 
Heal  &  Son,  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £1  5 

3  ft.  6  in.  „  „  .  2  10 

4  ft.  . . 2  15 


T  AEANE’S  TABLE  CUTLERY,  celebrated  for  more  than  150 

JL'  years,  remains  unrivalled  for  quality  and  cheapness.  The  Stock  is  most  extensive  and 
complete,  alfordin-  a  choice  suited  to  the  taste  and  means  of  every  purchaser.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  prices  for  Ivory-bandied  Knives  —  each  blade  being  ot  the  best  steel,  beating  our 
name,  and  warranted :  — 


Per  doz. 

e.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

Table  Knives . 

14  0 

16  0 

19 

0 

23 

0 

25 

29 

33 

Dessert  ditto  . 

12  0 

12  0 

15 

0 

18 

0 

20 

23 

28 

Carvers,  Joint,  per  pair 

4  G 

5  6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

8 

9 

11 

LECTRO  -  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS.  The  best 

F—i  manufacture,  well  finished,  strongly  plated.  Every  article  stamped  with  our  mark  and 
guaranteed. 


fiddle. 

beaded. 

kino’s. 

LILY. 

2nd  qua. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

Bt  st. 

Per  dozen. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8.  d. 

T  ihle  Spoons . 

33  0 

40  0 

44 

68 

54 

66 

68  0 

Table  Forks  . 

31  0 

38  0 

44 

56 

54 

64 

56  0 

Dessert  Forks  . 

23  0 

29  0 

32 

40 

37 

46 

40  0 

Dessert  Spoons . 

24  0 

30  0 

32 

42 

37 

48 

42  0 

Tea  Spoons . 

14  6 

18  0 

22 

26 

26 

32 

26  0 

TAEANE  &  Co.’s  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and 

priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on  application  or  post  free.  This  list 
embraces  the  lea<  inn  articles  from  ail  the  various  departments  <f  their  establishment,  and  is 
arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods.  It  comprises  Table. Cutlery, 
Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Britannia  Metal, 
Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.  &c. 

DEANE  &  CO.,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

_ Established  a.d.  1 700. _ 

CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  also  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Sates.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

/  HI U BUS  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PA  TENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Brice  List  gratis  and  post.  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 


M 


DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS, 


WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 


F.  DENT,  38  Cockspur  Street,  Charing1  Cross,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

S3  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLER’S  GLASS*  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gos  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Pei  sons,  from  7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  a. 2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Snow  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
_ Established  1807. _ 

TAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CnURCIlES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS — 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 


s 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  & c. 


36s. ;  Cham- 


Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  au  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application _ 33  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

IJiUZE  MEDAL  to  THKESHEli  GLENNY  for  very  line 

and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
Prices  on  application  to 

_  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. 

T IMPERIAL  SHERRY,  30s. ;  XL,  36s.  ;  Port, 

pagne,  36s.— Imperial  Wine  Company,  314  Oxford  Street,  W. 

(OLD  BOTTLED  PORT. —  20,000  dozens  laid  down  during 

the  last  40  Years. 

NOW  BOTTLING,  100  PIPES— 1858  VINTAGE. 

Pasto  Sherries,  Moselles,  Hoelcs,  and  Champaimes.  First  Growth  Clarets,  Burgundies, 
and  very  old  Virgin  Marsalas,  &c. 

Price  Lists  of  all  Wines  Post  Free. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  86  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 
QUININE.  —  Dr.  llASSALL’S  REPORT  on  WATERS’ 

Y  PREPARATION  of  QUININE  (so  well  known  as  ‘  Waters*  Quinine  Wine”)  testifies 
to  its  value.  lull  list  of  testimonials  lorwarded  by  BO  BERT  WA’l  ERS.  2  Mai  tin's  Lane. 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at 
30s.  a  dozen. 

Wholesale  Agent,  E.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Worcester. 
_ ***  International  Exhibition,  Class  II. 

GR  J  LE.  —  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

.  .  PreI»re<l  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  IDs.  6d.; 
pints,  5s.  6<l. ;  luilf-pnits,  3s,  Cal lipash  and  Cal lipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others. 

J.  McCALL  &  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  HOHNDSDITCH,  N.E. 

***  Prize  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Provisions  without  over-cooking,  whereby 
_ _ freshness  and  flavour  is  retained. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PTGKT.E,  CURRY,  ~ 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_ SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. 


aAUOE.  — LEA  <&  PERRINS’ 

^  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  O  NLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Nome  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Cuossb  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

T-IORNI  MAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

.  r.  .  w}th  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  tl  e  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  ns  in  the  usual  kinds.  Homi man's  Tea  is  uucoluuredy  therefore  uIwojjs  auod 
ahke.  Sold  •  y  Agents. 

LEW  IN" 
cu.u- 

tho 

- - ~ •'**.*  ocw  num  me  Guineas. 

or  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  ot  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 


October  18,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


N 


ATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON. 

FOR  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES,  ANNUITIES,  &c. 

Established  December  1835. 

Directors. 

Chairman — SAMUEL  UAYHURST  LUCAS,  Esq. 
Depoty-Chairma.n-ROBERT  INGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


John  Bradbury,  Esq. 

Henry  "White  Castle,  Esq. 
Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Joseph  Fell  Christy,  Esq. 

John  Feltham,  Esq. 
Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Charles  Reed, Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Jonathan  Thorp,  Esq. 
Charles  Whetham,  Esq. 


Richard  Fall,  Esq. 

John  Felthawi,  Esq. 

J oseph  Freeman,  Esq. 

Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Trustees. 

Robert  Ingham,  Esq.,  M.P 
I  Samuel  H.  Lucas,  E6q. 

_  _  _  __  Physicians. 

J.  T.  Conquest,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  |  Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 

Bankers  —  Messrs.  Brown.  Janson,  &  Co.,  and  Bank  of  England. 

Solicitor  —  Septimus  Davidson,  Esq. 

Consulting  Actuary  — Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITY. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  1861 : — 

Number  of  New  Policies  issued  during  the  year,  923 : 

Assuring  the  sum  of . £429,060  19  11 

Producing  an  annual  income  of . 14,169  1  8 

(In  addition  to  single  premiums  of  £1,401  14s.  8d.) 

Making  the  total  annual  income,  after  deducting  £50,112  annual  abatement  in 

premium .  310,142  3  2 

Total  number  of  Policies  issued,  24,496: 

Amount  paid  in  claims  by  the  decease  of  members,  from  the  commencement  of 

the  institution  in  December  1835  .  1,156,207  9  4 

Amount  of  accumulated  fund .  2,047,311  15  0 

The  NEXT  DIVISION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  up  to  the  20th  November,  1862.  Policies 
effected  prior  to  that  date,  if  subsisting  at  the  time  of  division,  will  participate  in  such  protit 
for  the  time  they  may  have  been  in  force. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending  the  20th  November,  1861,  may  be  had 
on  application,  with  the  Prospectus,  containing  illustrations  of  the  profits  for  the  five  years 
ending  the  20th  November,  1857,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reductions  on  the  premiums 
range  from  11  per  cent,  to  98f  per  cent.,  and  that  in  one  instance  the  premium  is  extinct. 
Instances  of  the  bonuses  are  also  shown. 

Members  whose  premiums  fall  due  on  the  1st  OCTOBER  are  reminded  that  the  same  must  be 
paid  within  thirty  days  from  that  date. 

September  29,  1862.  JOSEPH  MARSH,  Secretary. 


pELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

Established  in  1797. 

No.  70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Octavius  E.  Coope,  Esq. 

■William  Cotton,  Esq.,  D.C.L., F.R.S. 
John  Davis,  Esq. 

James  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S, 
Edward  Hawkins,  Jun.,  Esq. 
KirkmanD.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  E?q. 
William  James  Lancaster,  Esq. 

John  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

•Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Jun.,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Robert  Tucker,  Secretary  and  Actuary . 


Examples  of  the  amount  of  Bonus  awarded  at  the  recent  division  of  Profits  to  Policies  of  £1000 
each,  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life  at  the  undermentioned  ages  : — 


Age  when 
Assured 

Duration  of 
Policy. 

Bonus  in 
Cash. 

Bonus  in 
Reversion. 

20  -j 

7  years. 

14  years. 

21  years. 

£  s.  d. 

29  7  0 

36  2  0 

44  8  0 

£  s.  cl. 

66  0  0 

73  10  0 

82  0  0 

40  j 

7  years. 

14  years. 

21  years. 

49  13  6 

61  2  0 

75  2  6 

84  10  0 

95  10  0 

108  0  0 

60  | 

7  years. 

14  years. 

21  years. 

95  4  6 

117  2  6 

144  1  0 

127  10  0 

144  10  0 

165  10  0 

***  For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal ,  ^rc.,  apply  at  the  Offices  as  above ,  or  to  any 
of  the  Coinpanjfs  Agents. 


Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent _ 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

W  ith  Profits 

Half  Pre- 

Whole 

Half 

Quar- 

Age 

mium 

Prem. 

Annual 

Yearly 

terly 

1st  Seven 

Rem.  of 

Premium 

Pre- 

Pre- 

Years 

Life 

mium 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

.  ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C _ INSTITUTED  1820. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thos.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison.Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 

George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 

PROFITS _ Fonr-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 

The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONES.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  the  4th  of  January,  1842, 
vary  from  £78  to  £16  15s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  the  4th  of  January,  1842,  vary  in 
like  manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS.  — The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  lift,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 

insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country.  , 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


TTIS  HIGHNESS  the  VICEROY’S  CANDLES.— Pure 

JljL  paraffin,  Is.  8d.  per  pound;  City  Sperm,  Is.  4d.  per  pound ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles, 
2s.  pgj*  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  II.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 

16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. 

OHERWOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  reconi- 

•O  mended  as  being  second  only  to  “ Price’s  Patent  Child’s."— Belmont,  Vauxhai.i.. _ 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

V7  wards  of  tI]irty  years,  is  the  best  a..d  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  amd  preventing 
them  turning  grey.— Sold  in  bottles.  3s. 6d.,  6s.,  and  Us.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDH1DGE,  22  WeUing- 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  I  or  Children  and  Ladies  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled.  _ _ _ 

CIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

^  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  dmable  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

■*-  The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 

GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  &c. 


HPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

- - - - 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

I 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9 

19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

L  UJTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S- 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3l-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

12 

6 

10 

0 

4 

3 

31-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15 

0 

11 

6 

4 

3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18 

0 

14 

0 

4 

6 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  . . . 

24 

0 

17 

0 

7 

3 

4-inch  Finest  African  Ivory  Handles . 

32 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

Ditto  with  Silver  Ferules . 

40 

0 

33 

0 

12 

6 

Ditto  Carved  Handles,  Silver  l-erules . 

50 

0 

43 

0 

17 

6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84 

0 

54 

0 

21 

0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 

per  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . . 

n 

0 

8 

6 

2 

6 

Ditio  Balance  Handles  . . . . 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Mioulders . 

17 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13 

0 

9 

0 

3 

°  i 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert  knives  and  forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise,  and 
of  the  new  plated  fish  carvers. 


VYISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherche  pa' ter;  s,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d  the  set  of  six  :  block  tin.  12s.  3d.  to  35s  6d. 
the  set  of  six  ;  elegant  modern  patter  s.  39s.  9d.  to  09s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  witli  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  Us.  to  £3  8s.  the  set  of  fi'e;  e  ect- o-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot-Waier  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.  ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

’  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  il limited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding*  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman's  Mews.   


M ESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  LIST.— The  quality  may  be 

judged  by  their  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  tlip  International  Exhibition ;  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Department,  Glass  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  Class  XXXVI.  Photo- 

Sraphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  Cases,  Pocket- 
looks,  Purses,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Chess- Boards,  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Apparatus,  Desks, 
Workboxes,  Inkstands;  the  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  superior  Razors,  Sensors,  and  Penknives; 
the  best  Table  Cutlery  and  Electro  Plate;  Papier  Maclie  Tea-troys,  Waiters,  and  a  variety  ot 
first-class  ornamental  pieces  in  Papier  Much*;  Parisian  Novelties  in  Ormolu, Postage  Balances. 
Courier  Bags,  Picnic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Wine  and  Spirit  Flasks,  Mediaeval 
Articles,  and  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

Mr.  Bazin  having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  a  Juror  in  Class  XXXVL 
of  the  International  Exhibition  (.dressing-cases,  &c.),  the  firm  were  by  this  circumstance  pre¬ 
cluded  from  competing  for  a  prize  medal.  A  medal  was  awarded  them  in  Class  XXXII.  (cutlery). 

112  Regent  Street,  W.,  and 

4  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (fourth  house  from  Comhill). 

Catalogues  post  free. 


MAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  contains  the  largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY,  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  military 
and  civil  appointments  in  India  and  Colonies,  can  select  complete  services  of  plate  of  the  most 
elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  cf  delay. 

MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  ELECTRO-PLATED  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

[lire  ad. 

King’s. 

Lily. 

12  Table  Forks  . 

£1  7  o 

4.2  14  0 

2  16  ft 

2  14  0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  7  0 

2  14  0 

2  16  0 

2  14  0 

12  Dessert  Forks. . . . 

1  1  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

12  riessertSpoons  . 

1  1  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

0  10  6 

1  4  0 

1  A  0 

1  8  0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price.  The  most  beautiful  and  varied 
assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere  of  tea  and  dinner-services,  cruets,  ciuet-frames,  dish-covers, 
side-dishes,  waiters,  tea-trays,  fruit-stands. epergnes,  &c.,  the  quality  excellent,  and  the  prices 
the  lowest  possible.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  military  messes, 
hotels,  and  all  public  establishments. 

Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  stuck  for  selection  and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  prices. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only  London  establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street  Manufactory,  Royal  (  utlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


npiIE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 

j-  EXHIBITION  1862,  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  say  in 
their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

“The  somnier  Tucker  ;s  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com¬ 
bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” . “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  ot  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


YT'URNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

JL?  Kingdom. 


Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . .  .  £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete  28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 


Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


Eton  selections  from  ovid. 

I.  FROM  THE  METAMORPHOSES;  Notes  in  English,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Marriott,  B.  C.  L.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  uud  late  Assistant  Master 
at  Eton  College.  Bound,  Is.  6d. 

H.  FROM  THE  EPISTLES,  FASTI,  &c.,  with  Selections  from  TIBULLUS  ;  Notes  in 
English,  by  the  liev.  W.  G.  Coukeslky,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 
Bound,  3s.  6d. 

London:  E.  P.  Williams,  1  Bride  Court,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.;  and  Eton  College. 


Just  published,  21s, 

npiIE  ETON  COLLEGE  MODERN  ATLAS  j  consisting  of 

-A-  34  Maps  (Size  of  each  Plate  12  in.  by  9),  from  the  Most  Recent  and  Best  Authorities. 

Engraved  on  Steel,  in  best  style,  by  Mr.  E.  Weiler,  F.R.G.S.;  with  an  Index  ot  ubove  31,000 
Names. 

London:  E.  V.  Williams,  1  Bride  Court,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars, E.C. ;  and  Eton  College. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


'THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXVI. 

Was  published  on  THURSDAY  LAST. 

Contents  : 

I.  SOLAR  CHEMISTRY. 

II.  THE  HERCULANEAN  PAPYRI. 

III.  THE  MUSSULMANS  IN  SICILY. 

IV.  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

V.  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

VI.  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  SWITHUN. 

VII.  MRS.  OLIPHANT’S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING. 

VIII.  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  HALICARNASSUS. 

IX.  HOPS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

X.  PRINCE  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY. 

XI.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIV.,  is 

JL  publishd  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  VICTOR  HUGO-LES  MISERABLES. 

II.  THE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES. 

III.  MODERN  POLITICAL  MEMOIRS. 

IV.  AIDS  TO  FAITH. 

V.  BELGIUM. 

VI.  THE  WATERLOO  OF  M.  THIERS. 

VII.  CHINA  AND  THE  TAEPING  REBELLION. 

VIII.  THE  CONFEDERATE  STRUGGLE  AND  RECOGNITION. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Price  6s.  Annual  Subscription,  prepaid,  21s.  Post  free. 

THE  HOME  and  FOREIGN  REVIEW,  No.  II.  October 

-a-  1862. 

Contents  : 

1.  PERRAUD  ON  IRELAND. 

2.  POOR  RELIEF  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

3.  GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

4.  FIAYTI. 

6.  VICTOR  HUGO’S  “ MISER ABLES.” 

6.  THE  EARLIEST  EPOCHS  OF  AUTHENTIC  CHRONOLOGY. 

7.  DOLLINGER’S  “  HEATHENISM  AND  JUDAISM.” 

8.  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

9.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN  AND  “  THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  REVIEW." 

10.  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

11.  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

London:  Williams  &  Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  South  Frederick  Street, 

Edinburgh. 


rT'IIE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  October  18,  1862.  3d. 

Including  Eight  Columns  extra.  Contents: 

Poison  Panics  and  Panic  Mongers  — The  Administration  of  the  Revised  Code  —  The  Power 
of  Invisible  Truth  —  Reformntories  for  Drunkards  —  Human  Sacrifices  in  England  in  1862  — 
Life  at  the  Bar  — The  Post  Office  in  India  —  Anacaona  —  Edwin  Chadwick  as  a  Social  Re¬ 
former —  Anglo-Saxon  Homes  — The  Day. 

Office,  10  Wliitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 


rFHE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  October  11,  1862.  3d. 

; Double  Number.  Contents  : 

A  Special  and  Complete  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  32nd  Meeting  of  the  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  fur  the  ADVANCEMENT  of  SCIENCE,  held  at  Cambridge,  from  the  1st 
to  the  8th  of  October,  1862. 

Science  Disporting  on  the  Cam  — First  General  Meeting  —  The  President’s  Address  —  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Sections  —  Business  Meetings— Episodes— A  Professor  Baited— Lord  Dundreary  in 
Section  D— Science  after  Sunset — Resume— Tlie  Day. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 


On  November  15  will  be  published,  No.  I.  of 

npiIE  “NEW  REPORTS,”  constituting  a  Weekly  Register  of 

all  the  Cases  Decided  in  all  the  Courts. 

The  44  New  Reports  ”  are  intended  to  supply,  in  a  weekly  compendious  form,  the  pith  and 
substance  of  every  case  involving  any  point  of  law  or  practice  which  may  be  decided  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Equity  and  Law  ;  and  in  the  Admiralty,  Divorce,  Probate,  and  Bankruptcy 
Courts. 

Each  weekly  number  will,  as  a  general  rule,  contain  all  the  cases  decided  within  the  week  up 
to  and  inclusive  of  the  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  publication. 

Full  particulars,  and  the  list  of  the  Reporters,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Publisher,  William 
Maxwell,  32  Bell  Yard,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


Immediately,  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

fpHE  PROPHECY ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Lady  Rachel  Butler. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


AN„ 


Immediately,  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  M.  Guizot,  6s. 

EMBASSY  to  the  COURT  of  ST.  JAMES’S  in  1840. 

By  M.  Guizot,  Ambassador  from  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Immediately,  crown  8vo.  with  coloured  Illustrations, 

ON  tbe  MOUNTAIN  ;  being  tbe  Welsh  Experiences  of 

Abraham  Black  and  Jonas  White,  Esqs.,  Moralists,  Photographers,  Fishermen,  and 
Botanists.  By  George  Tugwell,  M.A. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Immediately,  post  8vo.  with  an  Illustration, 

OTIRRING  TIMES  UNDER  CANVAS.  By  Captain 

Herford. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  44  Mary  Powell.” 

Now  ready,  small  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN,  and  the  WAY  TO  IT. 

ts  By  the  Rev.  Herman  Douglas,  M.A.  Author  of  “  Letters  on  Londoners  over  the 
Border.” 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


This  day,  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  5s. 

TVJANUAL  of  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  II. 

-*-*-*-  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A. ,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

KEY  FOR  TUTORS  AND  STUDENTS.  2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

KEY  FOR  TUTORS  AND  STUDENTS.  2s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  EXERCISES  in  GREEK  PROSE  COM- 

POSITION.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

KEY  FOR  TUTORS.  2s.  6d. 

THE  OLYNTHIACS  of  DEMOSTHENES.  Crown  8vo. 

4s.  6d. 

_ London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn.  West  Strand. _ 

Fourth  Edition,  revised,  2  vols.  34s. 

J  ECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

1 "  PHYSIC.  By  Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen. 
_ London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  with  numerous  Hlustrations,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

rTHIE  HANDBOOK  of  the  TELEGRAPH:  a  comprehensive 

Guide  to  Telegraphy,  Telegraph  Clerks’  Remembrancer,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  for 
Employment  in  the  Telegraph  Service.  Containing  Suggestions  to  Applicants,  and  a  Series  of 
Instructions  in  Telegraphy,  including  the  Formation  of  the  Single  and  Double  Needle,  and 
Printing  Alphabets,  Numerals,  Annotation,  Signalling,  and  Accounts,  with  Explanations  of 
the  Forms  in  use,  copious  Exercises  and  Examples,  Rules,  Regulations,  Bye-Laws,  &c.,  to 
which  is  added  a  list  of  Telegraph  Companies,  Extent  of  Lines,  and  Chief  Offices,  the  whole 
combining  a  variety  of  useful  and  interesting  information  to  the  general  reader,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  valuable  companion  to  the  Telegraph  Clerk.  By  R.  Bond,  Author  of  the  44  Guide  to 
Railway  Situations.” 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

_ London  :  Virtuf.  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  day,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  illustrated  with  Diagrams,  Is. 

r TREATISE  on  the  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  of  the 

STATIONARY,  MARINE,  and  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  with  Rules  in  Words  at 
length,  and  Examples  worked  out  for  the  use  of  Practical  Men,  forming  an  easy  Introduction 
to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  theory  of  this  important  subject.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.,  Author 
of  “  Theodolite  Surveying  and  Levelling,”  “  Railway  Engineering,”  44  Land  and  Engineering 
Surveying,”  and  numerous  other  works  in  Weale’s  Series. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

London  :  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co. ,26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  LOVE  TALE  BY  AUGUSTUS  MAYHEW. 

This  day,  No.  25,  Sliilling  Volume  Library,  complete,  Is. 

JJLOW  HOT,  BLOW  COLD.  A  Love  Story.  By  Augustus 

"  Mayhew. 

_ London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  never  before  published,  complete,  Is. 

J  ORD  BRIDGENORTH’S  NIECE.  A  Romance  of  Fashion- 

' *  able  Life. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRAC- 

TICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL"),  Part  VIII.,  October  15,  price  2s.  contains:  Flax 
and  Hemp  Machinery,  by  E.  P.  Alexander,  Esq.,  C.E.  ;  the  Printing  and  Dyting  of  Calico, 
Silk,  and  Woollen  Fabrics,  by  Charles  O’Neill.  Esq.,  F.C.S. ;  Paper  Machinery  and  Manu¬ 
facture,  by  William  Stone,  Esq.  ;  Rolling  and  Casting  of  Metals,  by  A.  T.v lor,  Esq.:  Printing 
Machinery,  Type  Founding,  and  Type  Composing  and  Distributing  Machines,  by  E.  P. 
Alexander,  C.E.  ;  Illumination,  Gas  Making,  &c.,  by  Dr.  E.  Frankland,  F.R.S. ;  Glass  Manu¬ 
factures,  Staining  and  Painting,  by  Sebastian  Evans,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Plate  Engravings  of 
Ramsbottom’s  Express  Passenger  Engine  (London  and  North-Western  Railway"),  and  Oscil¬ 
lating  Marine  Engines  of  the  Imperial  Yacht  L’Aigle,  by  MM.  Mazeline  &  Co.,  Havre  ;  with 
65  Woodcuts. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.,Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietors’  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents),  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


CONDITION  of  our  TOWNS. —THEATRE  FITTINGS.— 

THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains  :  — Fine  View  of  New  Warehouses,  Brad¬ 
ford— The  Aspect  of  Hartlepool— Ventilation  and  Drainage  of  Cellars  (with  Illustration)— 
Notes  of  the  Great  Exhibition— Theatre  Fittings— Theatrical  Decoration  (with  Illustration) — 
New  Materials  for  Lives  of  Architects— Hospital  .Sites — Albert  Memorials— Northern  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association— Payment  of  Architects— The  Queen’s  Cross,  Northampton— Scottish 
News— Church-builoing  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c.  4d.,  by  post  5d.  Office, 

1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers.  • 


Just  out,  never  before  published,  complete,  Is. 

"ROLAND,  the  PAINTER.  A  Novel.  By  J.  Verey. 

^ _ London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

SIX  NIGHTS’  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION.  Now  ready,  216  pages,  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

HTHE  AUTHORIZED  VERBATIM  REPORT ;  Revised  by 

the  Disputants  of  the  Discussion  held  in  September  1862,  at  the  British  Institution,  City 
Road,  London,  between  the  Rev.  William  Barker,  of  Church  Street  Chapel,  Blackfriars,  and 
Iconoclast,  Editor  of  the  44  National  Reformer.”  44  Subject,”  Modern  Atheism  and  the  Bible. 
_ Ward  &  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

U'l ACHE-0 ACHE :  a  Tale  in  Verse.  By  William  Dayx 

X-'  Watson,  M.A. 

“Genial  fireside  scenes . excellently  told ."—Athencmtm. 

“The  poem  takes  its  namefror*  the  tale  of  love  and  sorrow  interwoven  with  it  •  but  the  chief 
interest  'of  the  book  is  in  the  quiet  and  earnest  philosophy  which  it  reveals  -  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  we  read  the  genuine  record  of  a  thoughtful  life,  with  which  indeed  the  love  story  is 
so  beautifully  and  closely  combined,  that  we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  believe  that  its 
incidents  are  taken  from  the  same  page  of  actual  life. "—John  Bull. 
_ Smith.  Elder.  &  Co.,  85  Corilhill. 


•JMIE  INDEX  :  A  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  and 

News,  devoted  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Mutual  Interests,  Political  and  Commercial,  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  In  No.  22  of  44  The  Index  ”  appears  tho 
continuation  of  “Three  Months  in  the  Confederate  Army.”  Published  every  Thursday  afternoon, 
6d.;  post  free,  7d.  Subscription,  26s.  per  annum  ;  30s.  post  free. 

_ London  :  William  Frf.eman,  102  Fleet  Street,  E.C. _ 

f  tRUICKSHANK. —  A  Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of 

George  Cruickshank  will  be  given  in  TIIE  Q.UEEN  of  October  18.  Also  all  the  Fashion 
and  Court  News  of  the  week  ;  a  Paris  Coloured  Fashion  Plate,  and  the  Newest  Work  Table 
Patterns.  6d. ;  a  Copy  for  8  stamps _ 316  Strand,  W.C. 

MY  FIRST  PATIENT,  and  PATIENCE  BROOKE.  The 

New  Tales,  now  publishing  in  the  FAMILY  HERALD.  Price  One  Penny. 

44  Its  tales  are  quite  as  well  written  as  the  best  circulating  library  stories.”— Satur day  Review. 
London:  B.  Blake,  421  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  AND  SEASIDE. 

Each  work  complete  in  one  volume,  5s.,  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  and  Hlustrated  by 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Birket  Foster,  John  Gilbert, Tenniel,  &c. 

XT UR ST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of 

J-JL  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.  Now  Comprising  : 


A.WW  i  vui.  pool  ovu.  cuiuemsueu  wiin.  Jhngravings,  3s.  6d. 

QOMETITING  of  ITALY  :  Beiug  a  Tour  in  that  Country  in 

1862.  By  W.  Chambers.  J 

_ W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh  and  London:  and  all  Book  sellers. 

ATEW  LAW  and  PRACTICE  of  JOINT  STOCK  COM- 

PANIES.  The  Fifth  Edition  of  this  work,  comprising  the  Practice  with  Precedents, 
the  New  Act  with  Notes,  a  Digest  of  Decisions,  and  Copious  Index.  By  Edward  W.  Cox  Eso 
Recorder  of  1  almouth.  Now  ready,  12s.  ficb— Chockfoi^d.  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  1 


0N 


Now  ready,  Is. 6d.;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

sT  the  READING  of  the  CHURCH  LITURGY. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Cazalet,  A.M.,  Cantab. 

Londoni  JoHN  Crockford,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


By  the 


SAM  SLICK’S  NATURE  and  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  CHESCENT  and  the  CROSS. 
NATHALIE.  By  Miss  Kavanagh. 

A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  about  WOMEN. 

By  i  he  Author  of  “John  Halifax.” 

ADAM  GRJEME. 

SAM  SLICK’S  WISE  SAWS. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  POPES. 

A  I. It  E  lor  a  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 

“John  Halifax.”  _ 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 
MARGARET  and  her  BRIDESMAIDS. 
SAM  SLICK'S  OLD  JUDGE. 


DARIEN.  By  E.  Warbnrton. 

BURKE’S  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

THE  LAIRD  of  NORLAW. 

TIIE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  ITALY. 
NOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  “John 
Halifax.” 

LIFE  of  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

THE  VALLEY  of  a  HUNDRED  FIRES. 
BURKE’S  ROMANCE  of  the  FORUM. 
ADELE.  By  Miss  Kavanagh. 

STUDIES  from  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“John  Halifax.” 

GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS. 

NO  CHURCH.  (A’ou.  1.1 


•  The  publications  in  this  library  have  all  been  of  good  quality— many  give  information  while 
thev  entertain.”— Examiner. 

Hurst  Sc  Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


M  T.  CICERONIS:  — DE  FINIBUS,  4s.;  DE  NATURA 

DEORUM,  Os.  ;  DE  DIVINATIONE,  DE  FATO,  7s.-  DE  SENECTUTP  i.  «,i  . 
DE  AMICITIA,  is.  fid. ;  DE  OFFICIIS,  2s.  fid.’  Recensiit  Hknr.  AlaxuS  S.  ’  ! 

_ Dubinin  :  IIodqbs,  Smith,  et  Soc.  Londinii :  Stmpkin,  Marshall,  et  Soc. 

Just  published,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  of  FAMILY  PRAYER,  composed  wholly  of  the 

-A-  Words  of  Scripture,  including  Prayers  for  the  use  of  Children.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the 

CHURCH. 

_ _ London  :  W,  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Now  ready,  with  Woodcuts,  Is. 

INTRODUCTION  to  tlie  ART  of  LARYNGOSCOPY:  a  New 

Method  of  Diagnosing  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx.  By  James  Yearsley.  Surgeon 
to  the  Ear  Infirmary  and  Orthophonic  Institution,  Sackville  Street;  Author  of  “  Dp<ifno«a 
1  raetically  Illustra.ed,”  and  Inventor  of  the  Artificial  Tympanum.  . 

_ _ London  :  John  Churchill^  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

(~)X  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

v  of tlle  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  tile  Mucous  Membrane  Bv 
J  AMES  Yearsley,  Lsq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street  Also 
On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is.  '  ’ 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS. 


T.ES  MISERABLES.  Bv  Victor  Hugo.  The  AUTHO- 

KIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  4  Les  Mi  ernbles  ’  is  one  of  those  rare  works  which  have  a  strong  personal  interest  in  addition 
to  their  intrinsic  importance.  It  is  not  merely  the  work  of  a  truly  great  man,  but  it  is  his  great 
and  favourite  work— the  fruit  of  years  of  thought  and  labour.  Victor  Hugo  is  almost  the  only 
French  imaginative  writer  of  the  present  century  who  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of 
genius.  He  has  wonderful  poetical  power,  and  he  has  the  faculty,  which  hardly  any  other 
French  novelist  possesses,  of  drawing  beautiful  as  well  as  striking  pictures.  Another  feature, 
for  which  Victor  Hugo’s  book  deserves  high  praise,  is  its  perfect  purity.  Any  one  who  reads 
the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  may  read*  Les  Mis 'rabies.’  The  story  is  admirable,  and  is  put  together 
with  unsurpassable  art,  care,  life,  and  simplicity.  Some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
consummate  skill.”— Daily  Neivs. 

IT  NGLISII  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of 44  Nathalie,”  44  Adfcle,”  44  French  Women  of  Letters,”  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 

rPHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

JL-  National  Scotch  Church,  London:  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPIIANT.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 

“We  who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irving’s  character,  the  grandeur 
of  his  aims,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carlyle  bears  this  testimony  to  liis 
worth—4  But  for  Irving  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion  of  man  with  man  means; 
his  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with.  I  call  him, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  alter  trial  enough,  found  in  this  w orld,  or  hope  to  find.’ 
A  character  such  as  this  is  deserving  of  study,  and  his  life  ought  to  be  written.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  undertaken  the  work,  and  has  produced  a  biography  of  considerable  merit.  The  author 
fully  understands  her  hero,  and  sets  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a  practised 
hand.  The  book  is  a  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme.”—  The  Times ,  Oct.  14. 

U'EMALE  LIFE  IN  PERSON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  New 

Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  21s.  44  The  outhoress  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good 

taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most 
curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  and  details  of  its 
information.” — The  Times. 

By  Eredrika  Bremer. 

[In  the  press. 

TALY  under  VICTOR,  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  44  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know'  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
•lone,  ami  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  A  ll  the  Year  Round. 

rp RAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrf.tt-Lennard.  1  vol. 
44  A  most  valuable  accession  to  our  colonial  literature.  Capt.  Lennard  gives  a  vast  amount 
of  information  which  an  intending  emigrant  would  be  most  glad  to  receive.” — Daily  News. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  5s.  Bound 

-CA.  and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPU1.AR  MODERN  WORKS. 

THE  NEW 

'T'HE  MAROON. 

Rifle  Rangers,”  &c.  3  vols.  “In  this  brilliant  and  exciting  romance  there  are  scenes 

which  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  anything  which  the  author  has  yet  achieved.” _ Rost. 

“Captain  Reid  has  written  a  good  many  stirring  romances,  but  none  better  than  ‘The 
Maroon.1  "—Press.  “  One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.”— John  Bull. 

T OHN  and  I.  3  vols. 

U  “  Originality  is  always  refreshing,  and  a  book  that  is  quite  unlike  any  other  book  we  ever 
met  with  has,  at  least,  one  claim  upon  our  attention.  ‘  John  and  I  ’  is  the  title  of  a  novel  which 
certainly  has  the  merit  of  singularity.  It  is,  besides,  well  written,  unaffected,  and  interesting.” 

Athenaeum. 

rri-IE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

A  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  .1  vols. 

44  The  author  of  this  interesting  talc  lias  not  now  for  the  first  time  proved  to  the  public  her 
extraordinary  power  in  delieeating  and  illustrating  the  affections.  The  lesson  is  one  of  impres¬ 
sive  fore e.” — Daily  News. 

npjBUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

“  This  sparkling  novel  is  worthy  of  the  author.1’ 

Q LAVES  of  the  RING ;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

U-’  Author  of  “Grandmother’s  Money,”  "  Under  tbe  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


(GREECE  and  the  GREEKS. 

Translated  by  Mart  IIowitt.  2  vols.  21s. 

I 


AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

By  Capt.  Maine  Reid,  Author  of 


u  T 


The 


NOTICE. —  The  Third  Edition ,  revised ,  of  “ Lady 
Audlefs  Secret is  now  ready  at  every  Library , 
in  3  vols.  The  First  and  Second  Editions  v:ere 
wholly  sold  during  the  week  of  publication. 

Will  be  published  on  Wednesday  nest,  2  vols. 

THE  LITERATURE  of  SOCIETY.  By 

Grace  Wharton,  one  of  the  Authors  of  “  The  Queens  of  Society." 

On  November  1  will  be  published,  1  vol. 

MY  PRIVATE  NOTE  BOOK  ;  or,  Recollec¬ 

tions  of  an  Old  Reporter.  By  W.  H.  Watts. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  at  every  Library, 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Arnold,  B.A. 

“  The  author  has  rescued  from  possible  oblivion  some  important  fragments  (of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  writings)  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  other  biographieal  value.” 

_  The  Observer. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET. 

MUD  IE’S  LIBRARY. 

THE  NEW  SEASON.- NOTICE. 


In  arranging  for  the  ensuing  season,  Mr.  Mudie  has  resolved  that  the  additions  to  his  Library, 
of  the  principal  forthcoming  books,  shall  again  exceed  in  value  the  whole  amount  of  the 
current  Subscriptions. 

On  this  principle,  it  is  evident  that  all  Subscribers  and  Book  Societies  in  connexion  with  the 
Library  must  necessarily  receive  an  adequate  return  for  their  outlay. 

Great  care  is  taken  that  every  work  of  merit  shall  be  added  in  numbers  fairly  proportioned  to 
the  demand.  Readers  of  the  best  literature  may,  therefore,  renew  their  Subscriptions  with 
increasing  confidence. 

In  addition  to  the  incessant  inflow  of  New  Publications,  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of 
Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have  ready  access.  The  whole  collection  exceeds 
five  hundred  thousand  volumes,  including  many  copies  of  nearly  eveiy  work  of  acknowledged 
merit  or  general  interest  published  in  England  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Library,  where  the  Books  most  in  demand  are  arrangedfor  distribution, 
is  open  daily  for  the  inspection  of  Subscribers  and  their  friends,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  form 
for  themselves  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  entire  collection. 

Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  at  present  in  circulation,  and  Catalogues  of 
Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street ,  October  18,  1862. 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Oct.  18,  contains: 

Reviews: — AN  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OK  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

LADY  AUDREY’S  SECRET. 

LOii IS  BLANC’S  1IISTOIRE  DE  LA  REVOLUTION  FRANCAISE.  Vol.  XI. 
.  SPEDDING’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  BACON.  ’ 

■rtlE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  FINE  ART  GOSSIP.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


WORKS  BY  MISS  MALIJNTQ. 

TJIRDS  and  FLOWERS ;  or,  the  Children’s  Guide  to  Gardening. 

-U  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

FLOWERS  for  WINDOW  GARDENS  in  TOWN  or 

COUNTRY.  What  to  Grow  and  How.  2d. 

“  This  little  book  tells  how  window  gardens  are  to  be  kept  in  health,  and  how  to  be  managed 
when  the  purse  is  at  the  lowest,  and  this  in  so  plain  and  simple  a  way  that  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  may  understand  how  to  succeed.” — Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  October  11. 

Emily  Faitiifull,  Printer  and  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  Victoria  Press, 
_ _ Great  Coram  Street,  W.C.  _ 

J  ust  ready,  and  to  be  had  at  all  the  Libraries, 

THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER :  a  Sequel  to  the  Old  Palace. 

A-  By  Julia  Tilt,  Author  of  “  May  Hamilton,”  “Millicent  Neville,”  &c. 

L.  Booth.  307  Regent  Street,  W. 


Now  ready,  the  Second  Thousand,  1  vol.  8vo.  300  Illustrations,  21s. 

SEAMANSHIP. 

By  Lieut.  GEORGE  S.  NARES,  Royal  Navy,  H.M.S.  Britannia. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

“  Lieut.  Nares'  work  appears  to  he  arranged  with  much  skill,  so  that  while  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  systematic  course  ot  instruction  in  seamanship  if  read  straight  through  from  the  beginning, 
its  index  renders  it  useful  ns  an  alphabetical  book  of  reference.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated 
v.  ith  diagrams  on  a  large  scale,  which  unfold  and  show  various  portions  of  a  ship’s  rigging  with 
great  minuteness.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  Lieut.  Nares’  book  our  hearty  commendation/’ 

UNITED  SERVICE  GAZETTE. 

“  Lieut.  Nares’  hook  is  a  D’Arcy  Lever  brought  down  to  1882,  and  contains  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  practical  seaman’s  art,  from  splicing  an  eye  to  fitting  yards,  clothing  masts  and 

making  sails. .....  Every  point  of  seamanship  is  discussed  with  the  most  orthodox  views . 

Every  young  gentleman  going  to  sea,  whether  in  the  Iinyal  Navy  or  Mercantile  Marine,  should 
he  supplied  with  a  copy  of  this  comprehensive  and  invaluable  book.” 

SHIPPING  GAZETTE. 

“  There  is  nothing  connected  with  practical  seamanship,  from  the  fitting  of  a  man-of-war  to 
tlie  launching  of  a.  life-boat,  omitted  or  overlooked  by  Lieut.  Nares,  and  his  clear  and  intelligible 
instructions  are  aided  by  upwards  of  390  admirably  execuied  illustrations.” 

UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE. 

“  This  book  is  a  great  improvement  and  extension  upon  former  manuals  on  the  same 
subject.  The  illustrations  are  admirably  and  correctly  delineated,  and  represent  every  com¬ 
bination  of  knots,  splices,  masts,  sails,  and  rigging.  _  The  new  mode  of  reeling  from  the  deck, 
of  lowerin'1'  ships’  boats,  and  several  approved  inventions  of  modern  date  are  also  fully 
described,  and  theie  is  an  interesting  description  of  a  mode  invented  by  Lieut.  Nares  for 
establishing  a  communication  between  a  stranded  vessel  and  the  shore,  with  other  means  for 
saving  life  from  shipwrecked  vessels.  Altogether  this  book  will  be  found  very  useful  and 
interesting  to  the  young  sailor,  and  should  form  a  part  of  every  ship’s  library.” 

LONDON:  LONGMAN  &  CO. 

PORTSEA  :  JAMES  GRIFFIN,  NAVY  PUBLISHER. 


New  Reference  Book  for  Students  and  Libraries. 


Crown  8vo.  lialf-bound,  9-r>0  pp.  12s.  Gd. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  DATES ; 

A  Dictionary  of  Reference  to  all  the  most  Important  Events  in  the  History 
of  Mankind  to  be  found  in  Authentic  Records. 

By  GEORGE  H.  TOWNSEND. 


LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  FARRINGDON  STREET. 


2  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  GANGES  AND  THE  SEINE. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

[On  Wednesday. 


MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  NEW  WORK. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s.  ' 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 

{.Now  reacli/. 


1  vol.  post  Svo.  5s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK. 

From  Portsmouth  to  Peiho. 

EDITED  BY  WALTER  WHITE. 

[Voie  ready. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  3ts. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Second  Edition,  1  vol.  post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

MARIETTA :  A  NOVEL, 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of 44  La  Beata,”  &c. 

THE  TIMES,  September  3. 

“  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope’s  novel  is  worthy  of  its  author’s  name.  .....  What  constitutes  the 
charm  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  a  plain  and,  to  all  appearance,  faithful  picture  of  homely  Italian 
life.  Hitherto,  when  the  Italian  has  been  introduced  into  novels,  it  has  been  either  as  the 
lovely  but  rather  doubtful  wife  of  the  hero  in  times  gone  by,  or  as  the  irresistible  villain  of 
modern  life,  or  yet  again,  and  worst  of  all,  as  the  inspired  artist  in  a  rhapsodical  art-novel. 
Here  we  have  the  Italian  of  real  life  in  his  home,  the  fat  farmer  in  his  pony  gig,  the  merchant 

over  his  counter,  the  housewife  bustling  about  the  kitchen  fire,  the  canon  sipping  his  wine . 

This  is  what  we  want,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  here  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope  has  struck  out  a 

new  path  for  the  novelist . We  have  the  domestic  life  of  the  Italian,  especially  as  a 

dweller  in  towns,  painted  honestly,  with  all  the  local  colouring  which  belongs  to  it,  by  a  man 
who  knows  his  subject  well.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  picture;  we  should  be  glad  to  have  other 
such  scenes,  if  they  displayed  equal  knowledge;  and  we  commend  Mr.  Trollope’s  example  to 
novelists  who  are  in  want  of  a  subject.”  .  , 

IT  his  day. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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COMPLETION  OF  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND. 


On  November  10  will  be  published,  with  a  Dedication  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Eighth  Volume,  12s.  and  the  08th  Part,  33.  Oil.,  being  the  Completion  of  a 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

BRINGING  TIIE  HISTORY  TO  THE  FINAL  EXTINCTION  OF  TIIE  CORN 

LAWS,  IN  1819. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Brief  Annals  of  Public  Events  and  of 
National  Progress  from  1849  to  1801. 


*»*  This  work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  9s.  each  :  Vol.VII.  Ids.  Cd. ; 
Vol.  VIII.  12s.;  and  also  in  parts,  I.  to  LIV.  Is.  each;  LV.  to  LVIII.  3s.  Gd.  each. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  EOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


TIIE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 


Tills  day  is  published,  1  vol.  4to.  uniformly  bound  with  the  Work,  lGs. 

A  SYNOPTICAL  INDEX 

TO  TIIE  FOUR  DIVISIONS 

OP  THE 

ENGLISH  CYCLOP/EDIA. 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA  IS  PUBLISHED  IN  FOUR  DIVISIONS,  EACH 
DIVISION  BEING  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 

GEOGRAPHY . 4  vols.  £2  2  0  or  2  vols.  half-bound  £2  10  0 

BIOGRAPHY . G  vols.  3  0  0  3  vols.  „  3  12  0 

NATURAL  HISTORY  .  4  vols.  2  2  0  2  vols.  „  2  10  0 

ARTS  and  SCIENCES  .  8  vols.  4  1G  0  4  vols.  „  5  12  0 

***  The  price  of  the  complete  Work,  in  Twenty-two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  is  £12  ;  and  in 
Double  Volumes,  half- bound  in  morocco,  £  14  4s. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  G.  TRAFFORD. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  WOULD  IN  THE  CHURCH:  A  HOTEL. 

By  F.  G.  TRAFFORD,  Author  of  “  Too  Much  Alone,”  and  “  City  and  Suburb.” 

Will  be  Ready  on  November  1. 

CHARLES  J.  SKEET,  PUBLISHER,  10  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 

“To  the  man  of  business  a  'reach/  reckoner'  in  history  —  to  the  general  reader  a  treasury  of 
facts  — and  to  the  man  of  letters  a  complete  book  of  reference." 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DATES. 

THE  TENTH  THOUSAND. 

Comprising  the  Principal  Events  in  All  Ages,  from  the  Earliest 
Records  to  the  Present  Time. 

WITH  INDEX  OF  EVENTS. 


WORKS  BY  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

27,000. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Thousand,  now  ready,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  EZEKIEL. 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES. 

10,000. 

The  Sixteenth  Thousand,  now  ready,  ?s.  Gd. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  INHERITANCE 
OF  THE  SAINTS. 

A  SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES. 


7,000. 

The  Seventh  Thousand,  now  ready,  5s. 

THE  WAY  TO  LIFE. 

A  SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES. 

7,000. 

The  Seventh  Thousand,  now  ready,  Is. 

PLEAS  FOR  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 

NOW  COMPLETE. 

21  vols.  4to.  cloth, 

WITH  INDEX,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  UPWARDS  OF  5000  ENGRAVINGS 
ON  WOOD  AND  STEEL, 

Price  £25  12s.  in  cloth,  and  £32  2s.  6d.  in  half-russia. 

THE  EIGHTH  EDITION 

OF  TIIE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


EDINBURGH:  A.  &  C.  BLACK.  LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 

This  duy,  Fifth  Edition,  1  vol.  extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  LAST  DAY  OF  OUR  LORD’S 

PASSION. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  LL.D. 

Author  of  the  “Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers.” 

“A  work  which  has  rim  through  three  or  four  editions  in  a  month  or  two . [Sermons] 

snatched  fast  as  the  press  can  print  them  by  the  wholesome  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
public.” — Blackwood's  Magazine,  August;  article  ”  Sermons.” 

“  Dr.  Hanna’s  new  work,  as  a  prose-poem  on  *  The  Last  Day  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion,’  stands 
alone  in  the  crowded  run  Its  of  our  theological  literature.  It  has  a  greater  value  than  a  whole 
ship-load  of  treatises  on  the  Evidences.” — Witness. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 


LONDON:  GRIFFIN,  BOHN,  &  CO. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  8vo.  with  Engravings,  5a. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  WILLIAM  THOMSON, 

Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buceieuch,  IC.G.,  &c.,  Dalkeith  Park,  Scotland. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  (id. 

G R A V E  N IT  U RST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Thorndale,”  &c. 

“  One  of  those  rare  hooka  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserves  an 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal."—  Westminster  Review. 

*'  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought, 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of  ‘  Thorndale  ’  has  just  issued 

under  the  title  of  Gravenhurst;  or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.’ . We  will  simnlv 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry 
‘Gravenhurst  with  lum  into  some  delightful  solitude.”— Cornliili  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


8vo.  Os. 


This  day  is  published,  1  vol.  extra  fep.  8vo.  Cs. 

TIME’S  TREASURE  ; 

Or,  Devout  Thoughts  for  Every  Day  of  the  Year  expressed 

in  Verse. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 
In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  graphic  Illustrations,  24s. 

“CHRISTOPHER  NORTH:” 

A  ’ Memoir  of  JOHN  WILSON, 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER, 

MRS.  GORDON. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  a-  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Permission. 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM 
IN  FRANCE. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  “  FLANEUR.” 

"  There  has  liot  been  published  for  many  a  day  a  more  remarkable  book  on  France  than  this, 
Which  professes  to  be  the  impressions  of  a  1  iitneur. ...  It  has  all  the  liveliness  and  sparkle  oi  a 
Work  written  only  for  amusement;  it  has  all  the  solidity  and  weight  of  a  State  paper:  anil«e 
expect  for  it  not  a  little  politicul  influence  as  a  fair,  full,  and  masterly  statement  of  the  imperial 
policy— the  first  and  only  good  accuunt  that  lias  been  given  to  Europe  of  die  NaDolconie  system 
now  in  force."  — Times. 

"  It  is  much  the  best  book,  the  fairest  and  the  most  instructive,  that  lias  been  published  on 
France  since  France  became  Imperii)].  It  ti  lls  us  more  of  what  is  really  going  on  there,  and  of 
the  designs  and  operations  of  the  Government,  than  has  ever  been  told  before;  ami  it  lias  the 
great  attraction  oi  not  being  intended  either  to  write  up  or  to  write  down  the  Empire.” 

_  Suturtlay  Review. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

By  MISS  FREDERICA  ROWAN. 


The  ei.cumstances  under  which  this  volume  has  been  produced  are  very  peculiar.  A 
liivourite  volume  with  his  late  lioyal  I  Ugliness  the  Prince  Consort  was  the  well-known  German 
work  1  Stunden  der  Amlacht,’  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Zschokke.  Some  of  these  Medita¬ 
tions  were  frequently  read  by  him,  as  though  he  hud  a  presentiment  of  His  early  death.  After 
|  that  sad  event  the  book  naturally  became  more  than  ever  endeared  to  the  Queen,  who  solaced 
;  herself  by  making  a  selection  of  the  greater  favourites;  these  she  employed  Miss  Rowan  to 
:  translate,  and  had  them  printed  in  a  volume,  of  which  a  rmall  number  of  copies  were  circulated 
with  a  notie  •  that  the  ‘  Meditations  ’  hud  ‘  been  selected  for  translation  by  one  to  whom,  in  deep 
and  overwhelming  sorrow,  they  had  proved  a  source  of  comfort  and  edification.’  As  the  volume 
is  one, so  eminently  calculated  to  answer  this  end,  it  was  evident  that  a  much  wider  circulation 
was  desirable  than  at  first  contemplated,  and  accordingly  Ilcr  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  her 
permission  to  that  effect.” — Extract  from  The  Bookseller,  August  30, 1882. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


LONDON  ;  TRUBNER  &  C0-,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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66  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.’S 

LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  THE  SEASON. 


Albemarle  Street, 
October  1862. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Now  Ready. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  of  the  EARL  of 

DERBY.  Syo.  {During  the  season. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SIR  JAMES 

GRAHAM.  By  ~W.  Torrens  M’Cullach.  2  vols.  8vo.  {Next  month. 

THE  LIFE,  TIMES, 

,  the  BISIIOP  of  EXETER.  By  the  Rev. 

Author  ot  “  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Ileury  Ncwland 

T1 ISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  of  the  SUC- 

77,  A  „9.ES£0PtS  of  SAINT  PATRICK,  and  the  BISHOPS  and  ARCHBISHOPS  of 
ARMAGH.  By  Jamf.s  Iienthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  F.S.A.;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral;  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University,  and  Senior 
1  ellow  of  1  unity  College,  Dublin.  [Jn  the  iiress. 

TRAVEL. 


and  WRITINGS  of 

Reginald  Siiutte,  of  S.  Mary  Steps,  Exeter, 
[  Vol .  I.  nearly  read y. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIV. 

Contents; 

I.  VICTOR  HUGO  —  T,ES  MISERABLE?,. 

II.  THE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES. 

III.  MODERN  POLITICAL  MEMOIRS. 

IV.  AIDS  TO  FAITH. 

V.  BELGIUM. 

VI.  THE  WATERLOO  OF  M.  THIERS. 

VII.  CHINA  AND  THE  TAEPING  REBELLION. 

VIII.  THE  CONFEDERATE  STRUGGLE  AND  RECOGNITION. 


FIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM 

PITT,  with  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Papers.  By  Earl  Stanhope.  Second  Edition, 
Portraits,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  4 ‘is. 


AIDS  to  FAITH  :  a  Series  of  Theological 

Essays.  By  Various  Writers-  Edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

8vo.  9s. 


yALIKHANOW’S  TRAVELS  in  CENTRAL 

ASIA.  Translated  from  the  Russian.  Illustrated.  8vo.  {Next  month. 


'THE  WELLINGTON  SUPPLEMENTARY 

DESPATCHES.  Vols.  8  and  9.— The  Peninsula  and  South  of  France,  1813 — 14.  8vo. 
20s.  each. 


THE  ASIAN  EXPEDITION.  Travels  in 

Ladalc,  Tartary,  and  Kashmir.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithogrnphic  Illustrations 
fiom  sketches  taken  on  the  Spot.  Bjr  Lieut-Colonel  Torrens,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.  8vo. 

[ Heady . 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  EXPEDITION  ; 

Stuaiit’s  Explorations  into  Southern  Australia.  8vo.  {In  preparation. 


T  IVES  of  the  ENGINEERS  ;  from  the 

Earliest  Period  down  to  the  Death  of  Telford.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Portraits  and 
200  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  42s, 

L  ECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  the 

"  EASTERN  CHURCH.  By  Canon  Stanley.  Second  Edition,  Plans,  8vo.  12s. 


TUIPHON  and  PECHELI ;  Impressions  of 

^  Japan  and  the  North  of  China.  By  Edward  Barrington  de  Fonblanqce,  Assistant 
Commissary-  General.  Illustrated.  8vu.  [.This  clay. 


A  NNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the  NYIIIth 

CENTURY,  1700— 1799.  By  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Edward  Cust.  Maps.  5  vols.  post  8vo. 
5s.  each. 


THALES  of  the  OUT- SPAN ;  or,  Adventures 

in  the  Wilds  of  Southern  Africa.  By  Captain  Dr  a  y  son.  Illustrated.  8vo. 

[This  month . 


F  IFE  on  the  NIGER;  or,  the  Journal  of  an 

— “  African  Trader.  [7ra  preparation. 


THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE 

“““  by  the  Austrian  Frigate  “Novara.”  English  Edition.  Containing  an  unpublished 
Letter  from  Baron  Ifum''  oldt.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Dedicated,  by  special  per¬ 
mission,  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  now  ready,  30s. 


QECULARIA ;  or,  Surveys  on  the  Main 

Stream  of  History.  By  Samuel  Lucas,  M.A.  8vo.  12s. 


\  NEW  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE; 

from  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  to  the  Close  of  the  Crimean  War.  By  Thomas  II. 
Dyer.  2  vols.  avo.  30s. 


(YNE  YEAR  in  SWEDEN ;  'including  a  Visit 

to  the  Isle  of  Gotland.  By  Horace  Marryat.  Illustrations.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 


HISTORY. 

'THE  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  NAVY, 

from  the  Earliest  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.”  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  with  Plates,  &c.  {Next  month. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS, from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote,  Bart.,M.P. 
8vo.  1  Is.  [Ready. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

*"■  Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  ol' the  Moorish  Dynasty 
in  Spain  to  the  East  Morocco  War.  With  Original  Papers  and  Correspond- nee,  and  aii 
Account  of  the  Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  has  sustained  since  it  became  a  Fortress.  By 
Captain  Sayeh,  Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar.  Illustrated.  8vo.  18s.  [Ready. 

TI-IE  HISTORY  of  the  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  the  Tresent  Time.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  of  Sackville 
College.  1  vols.  8vo.  {In  preparation. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the 

-  —  “LIBERAL”  PARTY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miriam  May  ”  and  “ Crispin  Ken.”  8vo. 
Price  15s.  {Ready. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G. 
Vi'tinv.  Rector  of  Waddington,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  3  vols. 
8vo.  Vol.  II.  21s.  {Ready. 

THEOLOGY. 

THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  CHURCH  on  the 

-A-  CIVILIZATION  of  the  WORLD.  A  Contribution  to  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
By  William  Lee,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  2  vols.  8vo.  {In  preparation. 

THE  HELIOTROPIUM ;  or,  Conformity  of 

“A"  the  Human  Will  to  the  Divine.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Jeremy  Drexelius,  by 
the  Rev.  Reginald  Shutte,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Newland.”  Witli  a 
Preface  by  tile  Bisnor  of  Brechin.  {Next  month. 

QERMONS  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  T.  Erskine, 

^  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Wakefield,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  [ATea;<  month. 

TPSSAYS  on  LITURGIOLOGY  and 

‘ '  CHURCH  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neai.e,  D.D.,  of  Sackville  College.  8vo. 

[iVcatf  month. 


METALLURGY  :  the  Art  of  Extracting 

Metals  from  their  Ores  and  Adapting  them  to  various  Purposes  of  Manufacture.  By 
John  Percy,  F.R.S.  Illustrations.  8vo.  21s. 

A  DVENTURES  hi  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA; 

with  Accounts  of  the  Savage  Tribes,  and  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla,  Nest-Building  Ape, 
&c.  By  Paul  du  Chaillu.  Illustrations.  8vo.  21s. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

‘  By  Gfouge  P.  Marsh.  Edited,  with  Additions  and  Notes,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6(L 

THE  STORY  of  the  LIFE  of  LORD  BACON. 

By  W.  Hf.pwortii  Dixon.  Portrait.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TTISTORY  of  the  UNITED  NETHER- 

LANDS.  Witli  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  Loth rop  Motley. 
Portraits.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

(AN  the  VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  by 

which  ORCHIDS  are  FERTILISED  by  INSECTS,  and  on  the  Good  Effects  of  Inter¬ 
crossing.  By  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

T  ETfERS  from  ROME  to  FRIENDS  in 

^  ENGLAND.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Burgon.  Illustrations.  Tost  8vo.  12s. 


and  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by  Charles  1st.  By  John  Forster.  2  vols.  post  Syo. 
12s.  each. 


THE  HISTOR  Y  and  HEROES  of  MEDICINE. 

By  J.  Rutheiu  oud  Russell,  M.D.  Portraits.  8vo.  14s. 


THE  DIARY  of  LORD  COLCHESTER, 

-A.  Spanker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1802—1817;  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  his  Son.  Portrait.  3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 


JL  MAII.  By  Henry  Gouor.a.  Second  Edition,  Woodcuts,  post  8vo.  12s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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JAMES  L.  DENMAN, 

WINE  M  E  B,  CHAN  T, 

65  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

INTRODUCES,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  PURE 


GREEK 

Of  high  character  and  reputation ,  which,  for  Purity 

Boltles  included. 

SANTORIN. — A  stout  red  wine,  with  Port-wine  1  ,  ^ 

flavour,  resembling  Claret,  but  without  any  acidity  J  PC1  c  oz'  "  ' 


WINES 

of  Flavour,  and  Soundness  of  Body,  are  unsurpassed. 


THERA. — A  stout  white  wine,  with  Sercial  Madeira"^ 
flavour  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...J 

CORINTHE. — A  full-bodied  wine,  with  Still  Cham 
pagne  character  and  bouquet  ...  ... 

Do.  Sparkling  .  . 

CALLISTE. — Resembling,  and  equal  to,  Buccllas  . 

OHIO  MASTICA  RAKI 


} 


20s. 

24s. 

30s. 

24s. 


ST.  ELIE. — A  very  superior  light  dry  wine,  with 
Sauterne  flavour  and  character,  with  entire  freedom 
from  acidity — highly  recommended.  Incomparable 
at  the  price 

AMBROSIA. — A  most  luscious  wine,  equal  to  Con-~| 
stantia  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  f 

LACHRYMA  CIIRISTI. — A  luscious,  yet  dry  red  I 
wine,  equal  to  Tokay  ...  ...  ...  •••  J 

VISANTO. — A  most  delicious  sweet  wine,  equal  tol 

the  Commandery  of  Cyprus  . J 

. 6s.  per  Bottle. 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  24s. 

„  30s. 

„  42s. 

„  48s. 


HUNGARIAN  WINES. 


*VISONTAERE  . 

Bottles  included. 

...  per  doz.  20s. 

*AI)LERBERGER  OFNER 

•  •  • 

„  24s. 

*E11LAURE  . 

•  •  • 

„  28s. 

BADACSONYER  . 

•  •  • 

„  24s. 

SOMLAUER  AUSLESE  ... 

... 

...  t,  28s. 

DIOSZEGHER  BAKSTON  AUSLESE 

MENESER  AUSBRUCH  . 

TOKAY-IMPERIAL  . 

Do.  do.  (DU  KRONE) 

Pints,  4s.  per  two  dozen  extra, 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  32s. 

„  42s.  Tokajr 

■J  bottles. 


72s. 

96s. 


The  red  Hungarian  wines  in  particular  are  justly  celebrated,  being  for  the  most  part  superior  to  the  French  red  wines,  possessing  more  body  and 
flavour,  with  less  acidity.  We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  having  received  from  Mr.  Denman,  of  Fenchurcli  Street,  some  samples 
of  Hungarian  and  Greek  wines.  Of  the  red  Hungarian  wines,  the  Ofner,  at  24s.  per  dozen,  is  a  good  wine;  but  the  Erlauere,  at  23s.,  is  decidedly  a  fine 
wine,  both  as  respects  strength  and  flavour.  Of  the  white  -wines,  those  which  pleased  us  most  were  the  Badacsonyer,  at  24s.  per  dozen,  a  wine  of  full  and 
delicate  bouquet  and  flavour,  and  the  Dioszegher,  at  32s.  per  dozen. — Lancet,  August  16,  1862. 

*  These  Wines  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  finer  sorts  of  French  Claret,  and  contain  great  body  without  their  acidity.  The  very  general  approval  these  wines 
have  given  has  elicited  the  following  confirmation “  The  Wines  of  Hungary  are  so  good  as  to  be  almost  priceless.” — Times,  October  29,  18G1. 


EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE . 

„  Superior  ... 

CHATEAU  D’AY  . 

Y)  )J  •••  **•  ••• 

„  „  finest  1857  (extra  quality) 

MOET’S 

FLEUR  DE  SILLERY  . 

CREME  DE  BOUZY  . 


FRENCH  WINES. 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  30s. 
„  36s. 

„  47s. 

„  53s. 

„  72s. 

„  65s. 

„  54s. 

„  72s. 


YIN  ORDINAIRE,  MEDOC,  1S58 

ST.  EMILION . 

ST.  ESTEPHE  . 

ST.  JULIEN . 

The  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  two  dozen  extra. 
For  other  growths,  see  Priced  List. 


Bottles  included, 
per  doz.  14s. 

„  20s. 


24s. 

80s. 


PORT. 

RED  LISBON  .  per  doz.  22s. 

GENUINE  ALTO-DOURO,  stout) 

and  useful  . 3  ^s>' 

VINTAGE  185S— rich,  full  flavoured, 1 
excellent  for  bottling  or  present!-  30s. 

use  . ) 

Do.  1851  —  soft,  matured,  with  cha-1  o/ls 

racter  .  J 

Do.  1854 — dry,  light,  and  elegant  ...  36s. 

Do.  1847  —  rich,  with  great  body  ...  38s. 


Octave, 

14  galls,  equal 
to  7  doz. 

£7  0  0 

7  14  0 

9  16  0 

11  6  0 

11  18  0 
12  12  0 


Crusted  Ports  from  36s.  per  dozen. 


Qr.  Cask, 

28  galls,  equal 
to  14  doz. 

£13  7  0 

14  14  0 

18  14  0 

21  6  0 
22  12  0 
23  19  0 


SHERRY 

Do. 

Excellent  ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do . 

AMONTILLADO 


SHERRY. 


per  doz.  18s. 
22s. 
24s. 
30s. 
34s. 
38s. 
40s. 


Octave, 

14  galls,  equal 
to  7  doz. 
£5  12  0 
7  0  0 

7  14  0 
9  16  0 
11  6  0 
12  12  0 
13  5  0 


For  other  qualities,  see  Priced  List. 


Qr.  Cask, 

28  galls,  equal 
to  14  doz. 
£10  14  0 

13  7  0 

14  14  0 
10  14  0 
21  6  0 
23  19  O 
25  5  0 


VINO  VERMUTH. 

Highly  valued  for  its  refreshing  and  restorative  properties,  and  perfect  freedom  from  any  acidity.  This  Wine  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  was  formerly  in  "reat  favour  and 

request,  and  is  the  only  Liqueur  that  has  successfully  maintained  its  ancient  reputation.  1  °  ' 

l*iic©  2©s.  per  Oozen,  tty  Original  Bottles  and  Cases  as  Iiapoited. 

SAMPLES  OB’  WINES  -A.  UNT  ID  SPIRITS  FORWARDED. 

DETAILED  PRICED  LIST  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES  POST  FREE. 

Cross  Cheques,  “  Banh  of  London .”  Post-office  Orders  payable  at  General  Post-office. 

ALL  WINES  IN  CASKS  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


JAMES  L.  DENMAN,  WINE  MERCHANT, 

AND  SOLE  CONSIGNEE  TO  THE  SOCIETE  VINICOLE  DE  L’lLE  DE  SANTORIN,  GREECE, 

65  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  :  and  Published  bv  D  VVID  JONFS  at  the 
Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Coyent  Garden,  in  the  Countv  r>f  Middlesex.—  Saturday,  October  18,  1862.  ’ 
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THE  FRENCH  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

THE  retirement  of  M.  Thouvenel,  and  the  appointment  of 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  are  avowedly  intended  as  a  sign 
to  Italy  and  Europe  that  the  French  are  not  going  to  leave 
Rome.  It  was  considered  necessary  that  some  definite  step 
1  should  be  taken,  which  for  the  time  should  end  the  urgent 
appeals  of  Italy  and  the  friendly  pressure  of  England.  The 
Emperor  has  been  asked  what  he  means  to  do ;  and  he  has 
i  answered,  in  a  significant  and  unmistakeable  way,  that  he 
means  to  do  nothing.  He  has  calculated  the  chances  of  the 
immediate  future,  and  he  finds  no  reason  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  quarrel  with  the  French  priests.  He  has  acted  as  so 
many  men  of  the  world  act  when  they  find  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  religious  excitement.  It  seems  strange  to 
them  that  people  should  interest  themselves  so  passionately  in 
such  matters ;  but  they  see  that  this  passionate  feeling  exists, 
and  they  do  not  like  to  run  counter  to  it.  The  bias  of  the 
Emperor  is  probably  very  strongly  in  favour  of  sweeping  away 
the  Temporal  Power,  but  he  discovers  that  there  is  a  set,  the 
extent  and  influence  of  which  he  cannot  exactly  gauge,  which 
regards  this  last  humiliation  of  the  Papacy  as  a  dreadful  and 
horrible  thing.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  people  whose  whole  manner 
of  thinking  on  the  point  seemed  strange,  and  perhaps  absurd, 
to  him,  but  whose  opinions  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
into  account.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  precisely  because  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world  that  Lord  Palmerston,  when  persuaded' 
to  calculate  the  marketable  worth  of  religious  support,  thought 
it  useless  to  stop  half-way,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  ranked 
as  a  man  of  God.  And,  if  other  considerations  were  to 
balance  the  desire  to  serve  Italy,  and  to  terminate  the  wrong 
that  is  done  to  Rome,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  little  to 
induce  the  Emperor  to  remove  his  troops.  France  gains  by 
the  occupation,  if  the  power  to  dictate  to  the  Papacy  and  to 
control  Italy  is  a  gain.  The  Italians  cannot  exercise  any 
real  pressure  on  the  Emperor,  nor  can  England.  France  is 
apathetic  about  Rome,  as  about  everything.  The  patient 
dog  that  watches  its  master  to  see  which  way  he  will 
throw  the  stone,  does  not  even  give  a  little  natural  hoAvl  when 
it  hears  that  it  has  already  spent  six  millions  sterling  in 
forcing  the  Mexicans  to  exercise  their  free  choice  in  setting 
up  a  new  Government.  The  great  majority  of  educated  men 
in  Paris  are  shocked  at  the  monstrosity  of  the  national  troops 
being  employed  to  keep  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  Prince  in  a 
state  of  eternal  stagnation ;  but  they  can  only  express  their 
resentment  in  a  very  mild  form,  and  their  opinions  are  balanced 
by  persons  of  great  social  influence,  who  think  the  Pope 
ought  to  be  kept  in  state  and  splendour,  and  in  what  they 
poetically  term  independence,  even  if  he  boiled  his  subjects 
alive.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  the  Emperor 
should  adopt  the  very  easy  policy  of  going  on  as  he  is,  which 
keeps  things  quiet  and  pleasant,  and,  if  it  pleases  nobody,  at 
least  does  not  offend  any  one  very  deeply. 

The  circular  published  in  the  Moniteur  from  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  on  his  acceptance  of  office  informs  us  that  nothing  is 
to  be  considered  altered  in  the  French  Foreign  Office,  except 
that  the  prospect  of  alteration  is  now  closed.  The  only 
difference  is,  that,  so  long  as  M.  Thouvenel  was  in  office,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  hear  arguments 
and  remonstrances  against  the  occupation  of  Rome  ;  and  now 
that  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  is  in  office,  the*  Emperor  is  to  be 
!  left  to  his  own  meditations.  Even  if  it  is  wrong  to  condemn 
the  Romans  to  a  bad  Government,  the  Emperor’s  conscience 
•  can  bear  the  burden.  What  is  called  the  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation  is  also  to  be  adhered  to.  New  efforts  are  to  be 
made  to  induce  the  Pope  to  withdraw  his  sanction 
from  some  of  the  enormities  that  are  committed  in  his 
name.  M.  de  Latour  d’ Auvergne,  who  is  henceforth  to  go 
through  the  interviews  in  the  Vatican  Avith  Cardinal  Antonelli 
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Price  6 d. 
Stamped  Id. 


which  M.  Lavalette  found  so  unbearable,  and  who  has  the 
credit  for  a  capacity  of  being  snubbed  in  a  heavy,  patient,  and 
not  undignified  Avay,  is  to  try  to  shake  the  Holy  Father  and  his 
advisers  in  their  determination  to  govern  badly  in  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Papal  territory  until  the  Avhole  is  given  back  to 
be  governed  Avell.  It  is  possible  that  some  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  state  of  Rome  may  really  be  forced  on  the  Papal 
authorities,  if  they  are  once  convinced  that  the  Emperor  really 
means  that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  to  keep  all  that  he  has  taken 
at  present.  It  Avould  also,  in  some  degree,  diminish  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  their  remaining  at  Rome  if  the  French  did  some  good 
there,  or  at  least  prevented  some  harm  being  done.  It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  that  in  return  for  Avhatever  concession 
may  be  implied  in  the  retirement  of  M.  Thouvenel,  the 
Emperor  may  exact  some  alterations  for  the  better  which  have 
been  hitherto  refused  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  M.  de  Me- 
rode.  The  greater  evils  of  the  Papal  Government  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  removed,  because  they  are  inherent  in  its  constitution. 
Nothing  can  prevent  the  intelligent  Roman  feeling  the  misery 
of  contrasting  the  life,  and  hope,  and  activity  of  the  outer 
world  Avith  the  narrow,  stagnant,  melancholy  ways  of  the 
little  prison-house  of  Avhich  priests  keep  the  key.  Rut  the 
French  can  do  some  good  Avith  very  little  trouble.  They  can 
insist  on  the  brigands  being  driven  out  of  the  mountain  nests 
from  Avhich  they  pounce  out  to  plunder  Southern  Italy. 
They  can  stop  the  open  contrivance,  at  Rome,  of  those 
schemes  for  getting  up  murder  and  pillage  Avhich  are  designed 
to  decoy  the  Neapolitans  into  calling  back  their  beloved 
Bourbons.  They  can  preArent,  such  childish  and  barbarous 
attempts  to  vex  and  injure  Italy  as  that  in  which  the  Pope 
has  so  long  persisted,  of  interposing  a  break  in  the  raihvay 
system  of  Italy  at  the  Roman  frontier.  They  cannot  turn 
evil  into  good,  and  escape  the  responsibility  of  condemning  to 
misery,  and  oppression,  and  decay  a  small  people  that  longs  to 
be  free  and  happy  in  its  oavii  way ;  but  they  can  do  just  enough 
to  give  their  stay  at  Rome  the  colour  of  an  injustice  miti¬ 
gated  by  one  or  tAvo  petty  beneficial  consequences. 

The  Italians  seem  to  take  the  present  turn  of  the  Emperor’s 
policy  Avith  great  equanimity.  They  did  not  expect  that,  after 
all  the  difficulties  he  has  throAvn  in  their  Avay,  he  would  sud¬ 
denly  change  altogether,  and  smooth  aAvay  everything  that 
annoys  or  impedes  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  no  worse  for 
having  it  openly  stated  that  the  French  are  to  stay  in  Rome, 
and  in  some  respects  they  are  a  great  deal  better.  They  may 
save  themselves  iioav  the  humiliation,  and  loss  of  time  and 
temper,  Avhich  the  daily  Avaiting  in  hopes  of  a  little  favourable 
gossip  from  Paris  has  so  long  cast  on  them.  They  may,  for  a 
time  at  least,  cease  to  feed  each  other  with  such  dry  crumbs  of 
news  as  that  the  Emperor  has  gone  to  Biarritz  in  a  secular, 
and  returned  in  an  Ultramontane,  state  of  mind.  They  may 
attend  to  their  OAvn  affairs,  and  organize,  if  they  can,  a  surplus 
on  the  budget,  and  safety  to  travellers,  and  a  set  of  compe¬ 
tent  and  honest  officials.  M.  Thouvenel  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  during  his  tenure  of  office  the  Italians  have 
made  very  great  progress  —  greater,  perhaps,  than  he  has  at 
all  times  wished.  The  foreign  policy  of  France  has  often 
been  meddling,  and  vacillating,  and  aggressive,  in  his  time  ; 
but  it  has  been  just  liberal  enough  to  give  the  Italians  one 
chance  of  success.  This  one  chance  has  been  seized,  and 
Italy  has  been  united,  in  spite  of  Villafranca  and  Zurich,  and 
the  lamentations  of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere.  Nor,  if  Italy 
deserves  the  place  she  has  won,  is  it  possible  that  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  M.  Thouvenel  should  be  the  end  of  the  Roman 
question.  All  the  causes  that  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Temporal  Power  will  go  on  working.  The  Pope  appears  to  be 
supporting  the  great  expenses  of  his  vast  ecclesiastical  esta¬ 
blishment  by  loan  on  loan.  As  long  as  he  can  borroAv  afresh 
to  pay  the  interest,  he  will  be  able  to  get  on.  But  the  real 
security  of  the  capitalists  who  support  him  is  the  certainty 
that,  if  Rome  is  made  part  of  Italy,  the  Italians  will  take  on 
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them  the  whole  burden  of  the  Papal  debt.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  Pope’s  creditors  may  grow  impatient  to  see  this 
security  realized.  The  alms  of  the  Catholic  world  are  likely 
to  prove  a  very  precarious  source  of  subsistence  for  a 
Sovereign  who  keeps  up  the  state  and  establishment  of  a 
wealthy  monarch  although  he  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
revenues.  The  poverty  of  the  Pope  cannot  possibly  tell  at  once ; 
for  in  a  time  of  excitement,  and  for  what  is  thought  to  be  a 
special  occasion,  charity  Hows  freely,  and  the  creditable 
anxiety  which  the  Papal  Government  has  always  displayed  to 
meet  its  liabilities  gives  it  a  good  credit  to  start  with. 
But  as  years  go  by,  the  Pope,  or  his  successors,  must  either 
accept  a  provision  from  the  Catholic  Powers,  or  he  must 
largely  reduce  his  establishment.  In  either  case,  there  are 
sure  to  be  many  at  his  Court  who  will  think  it  easier  and 
more  comfortable  to  come  to  terms  with  Italy.  The  mere 
silent  course  of  every-day  life  is  also  sure  to  make  the  Papal 
Government  an  anomaly  more  and  more  glaring.  As  men 
begin  to  thrive,  and  grow  rich,  and  read,  and  think,  and 
travel  in  Italy,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  more  and  more  unjust  and 
intolerable  that  there  should  be  one  little  exceptional  region 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  doomed  by  a  foreign  Power  to  the 
blight  of  unending  poverty,  intolerance,  and  stupor.  We 
hope  that  M.  Thouvenel  will  be  spared  to  see  the  day  which 
will  show  that  Rome  was  equally  destined  to  move  on  to 
freedom  whether  he  was  out  of  office  or  in. 


AMERICA. 

THE  November  elections  will  show  whether  there  is  any 
prospect  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war  in  America. 
The  Democrats  have  determined  to  make  a  stand  in  defence 
of  the  Constitution  against  the  dominant  faction ;  and,  by 
common  consent,  issue  is  to  be  taken  on  the  President’s 
Anti-slavery  proclamation.  If  American  politicians  were  bound 
by  their  former  professions  or  opinions,  the  Republicans  could 
scarcely  hope  to  carry  a  single  Northern  State.  The  Aboli¬ 
tionist  party,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  formed  one 
of  the  most  insignificant  sections  of  the  community,  has 
gradually  absorbed  almost  all  the  moderate  Republicans,  and 
virtually  controls  the  Federal  Government.  Although  an 
attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  distinguish  between  the  various 
partisans  of  emancipation,  philanthropy  has  formed  a  natural 
coalition  with  revenge,  and  sentimental  love  for  the  negroes 
easily  identifies  itself  with  malignity  against  the  whites  of  the 
South.  The  Republicans  also  follow  the  lead  of  their  more 
logical  allies,  in  finally  abandoning  all  affectation  of  regard  for 
the  Constitution  for  which  they  profess  to  fight.  The  New 
York  Times ,  edited  by  Mr.  Raymond,  who  is  President 
of  the  Republican  Convention  of  New  York,  recommends 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Cassius  Clay  as  an  able  and  temperate 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  party  —  adding  that 
the  orator,  of  course,  expressed  his  habitual  detestation 
of  England  and  his  admiration  for  Russia.  With  perfect 
consistency  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Clay  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  he  utterly  repudiated  the  Constitution 
as  it  existed  before  the  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  blame,  if  at 
all,  u  for  only  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  with  his  pen, 
“  instead  of  suspending  the  scoundrels  who  opposed  him  with 
“  a  rope.”  As  to  the  intended  servile  insurrection  in  the 
South,  the  rebels  must  be  content  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  their  crime.  A  benevolent  Government  has  given  them 
ninety  days  in  which  to  repent  of  their  rebellion,  and  if  they 
“  refuse  to  return  from  their  idols  to  the  worship  of  the  living 
“  God  ”  of  the  Union,  they  may  send  their  wives  and  children 
to  “  their  ally,  England,”  or  to  Canada,  and  defend  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can  at  home.  “  1  The  Union  as  it  was  ’  ”  is  the 
“  cant  cry  now.  ‘  The  Union  as  it  was  !  ’  What  was  it  to 
“  me?”  In  other  words,  it  is  to  establish  a  new  Empire, 
to  found  a  Constitution  by  conquest,  that  the  New  York 
Republicans,  and  the  frantic  simpleton  whom  they 
employ  as  their  mouthpiece,  are  confessedly  fighting.  To 
carry  out  a  lawless  crusade  by  means  of  a  cowardly 
massacre  is  the  object  which  English  admirers  of  the  North 
applaud  when  it  is  proposed  by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  their 
country.  If  the  Federalists  are  not  vindicating  their  Consti¬ 
tution,  they  are  perpetrating  a  wilful  wrong,  nor  can  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  liberties  excuse  the  prosecution  of  a 
rapacious  aggression. 

The  Democratic  party  has  reason  and  justice  on  its  side,  but 
opposition  to  a  Government  in  the  midst  of  a  war  is  always 
invidious.  The  Republicans,  while  they  openly  disregard  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution,  rely  on  the  formidable  argument 
that  the  Conservative  Democrats  are  virtually  assisting  the 
enemy.  It  is  true  that  the  noisy  partisans  of  reckless  violence 
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are  really  rendering  the  submission  of  the  South  impossible  ; 
but,  to  the  popular  understanding,  the  adversaries  of  the 
Government  will  probably  appear  to  be  the  opponents  of  the 
war.  The  Democrats,  in  self-defence,  urge  the  prosecution  of 
the  contest  ;  but  their  leaders  have  sufficient  sense  and  honesty 
to  recognise  the  ultimate  necessity  of  peace,  and  they  conse¬ 
quently.  desire  to  render  a  compromise  possible.  In  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  violation  of  constitutional  rights,  they 
only  rely  on  principles  which  were,  not  long  since, 
universally  acknowledged ;  but  their  demonstrations  are  met 
with  the  unanswerable  repartee  that  they  are  traitors 
to  the  national  cause.  The  result  will  show  whether  the 
community  has  sufficient  sense  and  courage  to  check  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  ruling  party.  In  the  large  cities,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  hope  to  secure  the  Irish  vote  by  threatening  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  cheap  negro  labour  as  a  consequence  of  emancipation. 
The  Republican  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  New  York 
ingeniously  meets  the  objection  by  suggesting  that  not 
only  will  the  Southern  negroes  stay  at  home,  but  the 
Northern  negroes  will  gradually  join  them.  Anti-slavery 
philanthropy  will  thus  be  its  own  reward,  by  getting  rid  of 
that  coloured  race  which  enjoys  its  disinterested  patronage. 
The  residue  of  the  rebels  who  may  survive  the  anticipated 
massacre  will  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  living  side  by 
side  with  the  unpopular  blacks.  In  the  perplexity  occasioned 
by  such  a  conflict  of  arguments,  the  Irish  voters  of  New  York 
will  recur  to  their  ordinary  habit  of  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
highest  bidder.  Bribery  and  intimidation  will  probably 
assume  extraordinary  proportions  at  the  autumn  elections. 

The  device  of  retrieving  military  failure  by  extravagant 
disregard  of  the  amenities  of  war  has  often  been  tried  by  bar¬ 
barians,  and  sometimes  even  by  civilized  nations.  The  North 
American  Indians  and  the  Chinese  indulge  in  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  gesticulations  before  they  fight,  and  both  prove  their  war¬ 
like  earnestness  by  torturing  their  prisoners.  The  French 
Convention  anticipated  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  decreeing 
that  rebellion  in  any  foreign  country  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported ;  and  as  Mr.  Cassius  Clay  threatens  to  hang  his 
adversaries,  the  Jacobins  determined  that  English  soldiers 
should  not  be  admitted  to  quarter.  Nevertheless,  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  determined  by  the  success  of  the  armies  on  the 
frontier,  and  not  by  the  fury  of  orators  at  Paris.  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  probably  be  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  servile 
insurrection,  and  he  must  already  be  satisfied  that  not 
a  single  Confederate  State  will  be  intimidated  into  sub- 
mission  by  the  menace  of  massacre.  Money  and  men,  disci¬ 
pline  and  courage,  will  decide  the  contest,  although  the  evils 
incurred  on  both  sides  may  be  aggravated  by  reciprocal 
violence.  The  war  has  not  yet  begun  to  flag  in  the  East 
or  in  the  West.  The  Federal  report  of  a  victory  in  Kentucky, 
when  subjected  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation, 
seems  to  indicate  a  Confederate  success ;  but  it  appears  pro¬ 
bable  that,  further  South,  General  Price’s  attack  on  Corinth 
was  finally  repelled.  General  Stuart’s  incursion  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  not  fail  to  alarm  the  Federal  generals,  when 
they  remember  that  the  same  officer  commenced  by  similar 
operations  two  successive  series  of  brilliant  Confederate 
victories  in  the  Virginian  peninsula,  and  in  the  advance  on 
the  Potomac.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  General  Lee  can 
meditate  either  a  second  advance  into  Maryland,  or  a  serious 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  General  Stuart’s  movement  may 
be  designed  either  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  attack  on  the 
Federal  army,  or  as  a  feint  to  cover  a  retreat.  The  com¬ 
binations  of  skilful  generals  are  intended  to  take  their 
adversaries  by  surprise,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  affect  a 
foresight  of  their  strategy  at  a  distance.  It  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Confederate 
forces  will  tiy  no  rash  experiment  in  the  presence  of 
an  adversary  who  has  merited  his  respect.  General 
M£Clellan  may  possibly  not  be  a  great  commander,  but  he 
has  shown  himself  a  brave  and  persevering  soldier,  and  he 
is  evidently  an  upright  and  loyal  gentleman.  The  order  of  the 
day  in  which  he  enjoins  obedience  to  the  President’s  foolish 
proclamation  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mutinous  caprices 
of  the  Fremonts,  the  Hunters,  and  the  Phelps’s.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  loathing  with  which  a  professional  soldier 
receives  an  official  jnvitation  to  servile  revolt.  Nevertheless, 
General  M‘Clellan  wisely  and  calmly  reminds  his  army  that 
the  determination  of  political  questions  rests  exclusively  with 
the  civil  authorities.  It  is  better  to  be  the  irresponsible 
instrument  of  a  foolish  policy  than  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
a  Government  which  is  still  legitimate. 

The  Federal  Treasury  still  procures  money  by  the  issue  of 
inconvertible  paper,  but  a  premium  of  29  per  cent,  on  gold 
proves  that  the  limit  of  possible  issue  has  nearly  been  reached. 
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The  difficulty  of  raising  money  by  loan  is  illustrated  by  the 
trifling  amount  of  Treasury  Notes  which  have  been  converted 
at  par,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  into  the  6  per 
cent,  stock,  which  is  quoted  at  104.  The  Government 
is  authorized  to  create  this  stock  to  the  amount  of 
100, coo, 000/.,  and  hitherto  it  has  only  issued  2,000,000/. 
As  the  interest  is  payable  in  gold,  while  the  market 
price  is  calculated  in  paper,  the  real  value  of  the  6  per  cent, 
stock  at  104  is  about  75,  so  that  the  investment . produces 
8  per  cent.,  with  the  additional  advantage  to  the  purchaser  of 
getting  rid  of  a  currency  which  is  rapidly  falling.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  Mr.  Chase  will  be  unable  to  borrow  on 
easier  terms,  when  the  saturation  of  the  country  with  paper 
money  once  more  compels  him  to  effect  regular  loans.  As  he 
will  have,  within  the  ensuing  year,  to  raise  at  least  1  20,000,000/. 
in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes,  a  burden  of  nine  or 
ten  millions  a  year  will  be  imposed  on  the  North  as  the  price 
of  the  campaigns  of  a  twelvemonth.  The  country  will  not  be 
ruined  even  by  more  reckless  extravagance,  because  the 
annual  produce  of  labour  will  be  but  secondarily  affected  by 
the  excess  of  public  liabilities  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
when  its  credit  partially  recovers  after  the  peace  which 
will  ensue  on  the  recognition  of  Southern  independence. 
At  the  worst,  the  debt  can,  in  conformity  with  various 
Transatlantic  precedents,  be  repudiated,  inasmuch  as  the 
taxpayers  will  always  outvote  the  fundholders.  The  danger 
which  is  to  be  apprehended  is  not  that  the  community  will 
starve,  but  that  the  Treasury,  if  the  war  continues  on  its 
present  scale,  will  be  driven  to  a  standstill.  As  Mr.  Wadsworth 
and  the  Republicans  in  general  continue  to  threaten  an  un¬ 
provoked  Avar  Avith  England,  obstinate  belicA'crs  in  the  laAVS  of 
nature  and  arithmetic  Avill  find  some  consolation  AArhen  their 
unpalatable  prophecies  are  justified  by  the  event. 


KING  AND  CONSTITUTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

THE  King  of  Prussia,  by  receiving  deputations  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  indicates 
a  vague  sense  of  accountability  to  his  subjects,  Avhile  he  is,  at 
the  same  time,  encroaching  on  their  most  valuable  privileges. 
The  substance  of  his  ill-placed  and  undignified  apology  is, 
that  he  considers  it  necessary  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
army,  and  that  he  is  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Deputies  to  concur  in  his  Avishes.  They  Avere  at  liberty  to 
assist  him,  but  not  to  oppose  him ;  and  he  fancies  that  he  can 
combine  adherence  to  the  Constitution  Avith  persistence  in  his 
oAvn  interpretation  of  public  policy.  He  is  probably  sincere 
in  his  belief  that  he  is  in  the  right ;  and  he  fails  to  understand 
that  the  question  of  increasing  the  army  is  at  present  of 
secondary  importance.  The  representatives  of  the  people  are 
not  concerned  to  deny  that  the  kingdom,  as  it  exists,  Avas 
originally  created  by  the  Royal  House,  Avith  the  aid  of  the 
army.  They  only  desire  that  the  King  should  submit  to  the 
necessary  results  of  political  changes  Avhich  he  professedly 
accepts. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  consciously  aims  at 
objects  of  selfish  aggrandizement,  or  that  he  affects  the 
character  of  a  Saviour  of  Society.  Rigid  adherence  to  the 
traditions  of  Frederick  William  I.  and  of  Frederick  the 
Great  sufficiently  accounts  for  impatience  under  the  necessary 
conditions  of  constitutional  government.  Even  in  tolerating 
an  elected  Chamber,  the  King  acquiesces  in  the  concessions  of 
bis  predecessor,  and  abides  by  his  oavii  repeated  declarations  ; 
but  he  considers  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  provide  a  revenue,  Avhich  the  CroAvn  has  to  apply  to 
the  public  service.  The  army  is  his  oavii,  to  organize  and  to 
.administer ;  and  the  Parliament,  if  it  Avithholds  the  indis- 
tnensable  pay,  takes  aAvay  the  soldiers  themselves  from  their 
.lawful  Commander-in-Chief.  A  superficial  generalization  of 
Prussian  history,  and  a  narroAV  political  theory,  combine  to 
make  up  an  apology  plausible  enough  to  satisfy  a  Avilling 
and  prejudiced  conscience.  The  misty  notions  of  divine 
right  Avhich  the  King  has  inherited  from  his  brother  con¬ 
firm  his  one-sided  interpretation  of  constitutional  laAv.  The 
(divinity  of  Kings,  invented  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  set¬ 
off  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Church,  had  nearly  died  out 
when  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  assumed  the  royal  title  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  have  especially  cherished  their  sacred  character,  as  a 
neAV-made  baron  in  England  sometimes  solemnly  announces 
that  he  is  responsible  only  to  the  august  assembly  of  his  peers. 
The  old  Monarchy  of  France  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
have  disappeared,  but  the  supernatural  graces  which  have 
vanished  from  Rhcims  and  from  Frankfort  are  still  poured 


forth  in  double  measure  at  coronations  in  Konigsberg.  A 
martinet  with  a  commission  from  Heaven,  and  the  Articles  of 
War  for  a  gospel,  is  naturally  obtuse  in  his  apprehension  of 
political  justice  and  expediency.  It  is  impossible  to  persuade 
the  King  that,  if  his  ancestors  made  Prussia  into  a  Great 
PoAver,  they  necessarily  raised  it  aboAre  the  condition  of 
a  private  inheritance  or  of  a  mediaeval  principality.  Still 
less  is  he  likely  to  recollect  that  he  reigns  not  over  the  kingdom 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  over  the  Prussia  of  1815,  which 
fought  its  oavii  Avay  to  independence  and  greatness.  The 
original  promoters  of  the  Avar  of  freedom  doubted  at  first 
Avhether  Prussia  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  Northern 
Germany,  and  the  present  King’s  father  only  avoided  deposi¬ 
tion  by  his  tardy  adhesion  to  the  national  cause. 

If  the  King  Avere  of  an  antithetic  or  epigrammatic  habit  of 
mind,  he  might  probably  say  that  the  country  could  do  better 
Avithout  a  Parliament  than  without  an  army.  Bayonets,  and 
not  votes,  are  Avanted  to  keep  France  aAvay  from  the  Rhine  ; 
and  the  Sovereign  Avho  is  charged  Avith  the  defence  of  the 
country  is  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  force 
Avhich  is  required,  and  consequently  of  the  necessary  expense. 
The  ansAver  is,  that  the  community  and  its  representatives  are 
as  much  impressed  as  the  King  himself  Avith  the  importance 
of  national  defence.  With  proper  management  the  Chamber 
might  readily  have  been  induced  to  vote  the  sums  Avhich 
Avere  asked ;  but  Parliament  properly  claims  a  voice  in  the 
national  affairs,  and  it  refuses  its  confidence  to  a  body  of 
reactionary  Ministers.  The  army  itself,  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted,  is  unpopular,  because  the  officers,  selected  almost 
exclusively  from  a  single  caste,  are  believed  to  be  unduly 
devoted  to  the  Court.  The  most  highly  educated  popu¬ 
lation  in  Europe  puts  fonvard  no  unreasonable  pretensions 
Avhen  it  demands  a  share  in  the  Government,  and  an  influence 
even  in  the  army.  The  Chamber  has  strictly  confined  itself 
to  its  legitimate  function  of  determining  the  Budget,  and  it 
Avas  fully  entitled,  through  the  indirect  machinery  of  finance, 
to  regulate  the  numbers  of  the  army.  Any  damage  Avhich 
may  affect  the  public  service  through  the  collision  of  the 
different  poAvers  of  the  State  is  a  consequence  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  when  it  Avas  estab¬ 
lished.  The  refusal  of  a  money  vote  is  equivalent  to  a 
demand  for  a  change  of  Ministers,  and,  until  the  obvious 
remedy  has  been  applied,  a  violent  infringement  of  the 
Constitution  is  Avliolly  inexcusable.  The  King  has,  indeed, 
appointed  neAV  Ministers,  but  the  change  is  in  the 
Avrong  direction.  Count  Bismark  openly  dispenses  Avith 
the  confidence  Avhich  his  predecessors  failed  to  secure ;  and, 
in  identifying  the  House  of  Lords  Avith  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  he  has  only  opened  a  neAV  source  of 
irritation.  The  hereditary  aristocracy  of  Prussia,  as  of  almost 
all  Continental  countries,  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  invidious  isolation.  Small  proprietors  of  ancient 
family,  intermarrying  among  themselves,  are  especially  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  laAvyers,  traders,  and  scholars,  Avho  form  a 
poAverful  middle  class. 

The  representative  system  of  Prussia,  theoretically  almost 
perfect,  has  thus  far  been  justified  by  experience.  A  suffrage 
nearly  universal,  but  graduated  according  to  property,  avoids, 
at  the  same  time,  the  SAveeping  disfranchisement  of  England  and 
the  servile  equality  of  France.  The  contrivance  is  borroAved 
from  republican  Rome,  and  in  any  country  but  Germany  it 
Avould  have  been  thought  too  pedantically  ingenious.  The 
best  proof  that  it  is  at  least  compatible  Avith  efficiency  has  been 
furnished  by  the  entire  coincidence  of  opinion  betAveen 
the  Chamber  and  the  country.  Even  the  double  election, 
Avhich  has  failed  in  almost  every  other  Constitution  Avhere 
it  has  been  tried,  produces  in  Prussia  a  body  of 
moderate  and  intelligent  members,  Avho  have  thus  far 
commanded  public  confidence.  The  Court  Avill  be  guilty  of 
a  fatal  error  if,  in  imitation  of  many  modern  despotisms,  it 
substitutes  for  a  Liberal  Opposition  democratic  revolution  and 
anarchy.  The  rumour  that  the  King  meditates  an  appeal 
to  universal  suffrage  is  probably  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  that  a  Prince  Avho  is  still  believed  to  be  honest, 
though  dull,  should  tamely  mimic  the  fraudulent  usurpation 
which  has  superseded  liberty  in  France.  The  Germans  de¬ 
serve  something  better  than  the  confiscation  of  their  rights 
and  dignity  through  the  irresponsible  votes  of  the  rabble  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  French  diplomacy  Avill  use  every 
effort  to  stifle  liberty  abroad,  and  to  consecrate,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  example,  the  new-fangled  theory  of  public  laiv.  A 
popular  vote  of  indemnity  to  the  Ministers,  while  it  practically 
abolished  the  Constitution,  Avould  prepare  the  Avay  for  an 
annexation  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  to  France,  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  So  great  a  crime  is  not  to  be 
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imputed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  authority  of  mere 
rumour ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  instinctive 
reliance  which  conspirators  against  freedom  not  unreasonably 
repose  in  universal  suffrage. 

The  King  is  probably  right  in  his  belief  that  the  army 
ought  to  be  strengthened,  nor  will  he  fail  to  attain  his  object 
if  he  learns  how  to  act  in  concert  with  his  people.  With  a 
Cavour  in  his  councils,  he  might  find  a  Parliament  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  his  popularity  among  his  own  subjects, 
and  of  his  supremacy  in  Northern  Germany.  It  is  natural 
that  taxes  should  be  grudged  for  the  maintenance  of  troops 
which  are  never  to  be  employed,  except  in  some  empty 
menace  to  Denmark  or  in  the  coercion  of  a  petty  tyrant  in 
Hesse.  Prussia  is  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  Germany  against  France,  but  the  first  condition  of 
preeminence  among  the  surrounding  States  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  real  and  working  Constitution.  The  advocates  of 
German  unity  happen  also  to  be  supporters  of  freedom  and 
representative  government.  The  House  of  Hohenzollern,  as 
the  chief  Northern  dynasty,  may  at  pleasure  place  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  nation ;  but  its  divine  right  will  be  derived 
from  the  coincidence  of  its  policy  with  German  interests  and 
wishes.  There  is  no  demand  for  an  absolute  military  ruler, 
for  the  partizans  of  despotism  are  perfectly  contented  with  the 
actual  distribution  of  power.  The  Prussians  complain  that 
they  are  not  only  deprived  of  constitutional  privileges,  but 
that  they  are  debarred  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  rulers  from 
the  attainment  of  the  rank  which  awaits  them  in  Europe. 
Even  the  scrupulous  regard  of  the  King  to  the  independence 
of  minor  potentates  is  attributed  to  an  undue  estimate  of  the 
personal  attributes  of  royalty,  where  they  come  into  collision 
with  popular  rights.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  prevailing 
soreness  and  suspicion  should  be  soothed  by  timely  conces¬ 
sions.  A  permanent  breach  between  the  King  and  the 
Constitutional  party,  while  it  could  scarcely  tend  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Crown,  would  probably  diminish  the  influence 
of  moderate  politicians  by  encouraging  revolutionary  agitation. 
Wise  sovereigns  almost  always  contrive  to  avoid  quarrels  with 
their  subjects. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  SLIP  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Hp  HE  profession  of  politics  is  variously  valued  in  different 
-L  parts  of  Christendom.  In  most  of  the  older  nations,  it  is 
the  most  honourable  avocation  a  man  can  pursue.  In  the  New 
World,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Mr.  Trollope,  “  poli- 
“  tician  ”  has  long  been  a  synonym  for  blackleg.  In  England,  a 
politician  holds  a  position  different  from  either  of  these.  Fie 
is  not  exactly  regarded  with  honour ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  he  looked  upon  with  immoderate  contempt.  The  emotions 
he  excites  are  of  a  different  order  altogether.  lie  is  the  subject 
of  curiosity  and  amusement  more  than  of  any  other  feeling. 
He  occupies  a  status  in  public  estimation  which  is  not  grand 
enough  to  be  that  of  a  hero,  and  not  quite  ridiculous  enough 
to  be  that  of  a  jack-pudding.  Perhaps  the  closest  analogy  that 
can  be  found  for  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  would  be  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  if  the  hip¬ 
popotamus  could  talk.  He  is  something  to  walk  round, 

to  stare  at,  to  poke  up.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
legitimate  resources  for  the  entertainment  of  the  middle 
classes  during  the  holiday  time  of  the  year.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  people  who  are  too  busy  to  travel,  and  yet 
who  are  quite  educated  enough  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  little 
intellectual  excitement  once  a  year.  It  is  out  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  this  class  that  the  demand  for  autumn  meetings  and 
dinners  has  arisen.  Rural  districts  and  out-of-the-way  towns 
are  compelled  to  put  up  with  ordinary  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  pastime  they  are  thus  able  to  procure  is 
undoubtedly  intellectual  excitement  in  its  mildest  form.  But 
the  agricultural  mind  has  a  beautiful  and  child-like  facility  of 
being  pleased.  Every  right-minded  man  must  reflect  with 
pleasure  upon  the  innocence  of  unsophisticated  human  nature, 
when  he  reads  of  the  jokes  they  will  laugh  at,  and  the  com¬ 
monplaces  they  will  rapturously  cheer.  In  the  large  towns, 
where  the  primeval  simplicity  of  man  is  less  perfectly 
preserved,  the  autumn  pleasure-hunters  are  more  fas¬ 
tidious.  Their  wants  have  called  forth  a  more  re¬ 
fined  quality  of  jokes  and  commonplaces.  To  provide  an 
adequate  supply  to  their  demand,  the  starring  statesman 
has  been  called  into  existence ;  and  he  has  already  taken  his 
place  among  the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  praise  too  highly  this  economical  combination  of  the  useful 
and  the  agreeable.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  the  statesman 
rules  and  debates,  guides  the  country’s  policy,  and  leads  its 
councils.  In  the  autumn  and  winter,  lie  jokes  or  spouts. 
The  arrangement  is  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  most  com¬ 


mercial  nation  in  the  world.  Some  years  ago  an  agitation  was 
set  on  foot  for  reducing  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  It 
failed  at  the  time ;  but  the  same  object  has  since  been  attained 
in  another  way.  The  Ministers  do  not  enjoy  less  pay  than  of 
old,  but  they  do  more  work  for  it.  If  the  nation  does  not 
save  in  Ministerial  salaries,  it  saves  in  the  cost  of  popular 
entertainments.  The  500/.  a  year  that  might  have  been 
struck  off  would  hardly  have  paid  for  a  comic  actor  so 
effective  as  Lord  Palmerston,  or  for  so  perfect  a  master  of 
the  heroics  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 

At  the  same  time,  the  practice  has  its  inconveniences.  The 
two  parts  which  the  same  actor  is  expected  to  play  have  an 
awkward  tendency  to  encroach  upon  each  other.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  very  apt,  even  on  very  serious  occasions,  to 
carry  his  autumn  manner  into  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
often  forgets  that  he  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  leading 
the  first  legislative  assembly  in  the  world,  and  speaks  in 
debate  as  if  he  were  still  presiding  at  some  provincial  festivity, 
doing  the  comic  statesman  for  the  entertainment  of  some 
merry  municipality.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  liable  to  just  the 
opposite  failing.  lie  cannot  throw  off,  with  sufficient  readiness, 
the  serious  half  of  his  position.  Fie  is  apt  to  forget  the  true 
calibre  of  the  party  of  festive  citizens  before  him,  and  to  let 
drop  phrases  fitter  for  the  ears  of  his  colleagues  in  Cabinet. 
As  soon  as  the  autumn  recess  has  commenced,  he  ought, 
according  to  the  existing  practice,  to  remember  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  statesman,  and  has  become  an  exhibition, 
a  curiosity,  a  lion.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  late 
engagement  in  the  North,  he  acted  up  to  his  presumed 
metamorphosis  with  tolerable  consistency.  For  the  most  part, 
his  flowing  sentences  conveyed  little  else  than  the  cloudy  ver¬ 
biage  with  which  he  so  often  foils  too  eager  an  assailant  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Those  airy  shadows  of  ideas  which 
seem  to  be  thoughts  till  you  come  to  examine  them  closely, 
but  which,  on  a  nearer  scrutiny,  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but 
impalpable  masses  of  verbal  mist,  wreathed  into  the  most 
beautiful  forms  the  English  language  can  supply,  are  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  starring  statesman.  They 
send  away  his  audience  happy  in  the  conviction  that  they 
have  been  listening  to  a  profound  exposition  of  policy,  and 
have  combined  the  advantages  of  useful  information  with  the 
enjoyment  of  a  day’s  lionizing.  But  he  made  one  fatal  slip. 
For  the  space  of  three  short  sentences  he  said  what  he  really 
thought  on  a  question  of  deep  State  policy.  The  panegyric 
upon  President  Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
have  been  in  place  if  it  had  been  uttered  in  Cabi¬ 
net  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  recognition.  But  as 
part  of  an  after-dinner  speech  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  a 
second-rate  borough,  by  a  member  of  a  Government  -which 
still  declines  to  recognise  the  South,  it  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  indiscretion.  No  doubt  there  were  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  even  of  the  most 
accomplished  professor  of  the  art  of  talking  about  nothing. 
To  undertake  to  make  a  dozen  speeches  in  three  days  upon 
that  barren  topic  was  a  Flerculean  enterprise,  in  which  no 
volubility,  however  practised,  could  be  expected  to  succeed. 
That  he  kept  the  channel  which  connects  his  words  with  his 
ideas,  on  the  whole,  so  steadily  closed  during  so  long  a  trial, 
must  be  accounted  an  extraordinary  feat ;  and  we  ought  not 
to  complain  if  one  little  idea  accidentally  crept  out.  But  the 
effect  of  the  inadvertence  was  very  startling,  and  ought  to  be 
a  warning  to  all.statesmen  who  are  engaged  in  the  autumnal 
duty  of  ministering  to  the  public  entertainment,  to 
beware  how  they  stray,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  from 
the  safe  paths  of  nonsense.  Liverpool  was  throAvn  into 
a  panic ;  the  price  of  cotton  fell ;  foreign  orders  for 
that  which  is  the  staff  of  life  to  the  Lancashire  towns 
were  countermanded;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  all  these 
unexpected  consequences,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  submit  to 
the  double  ignominy  of  first  eating  his  own  words,  and  then 
having  a  similar  process  vicariously  performed  upon  them  on 
his  behalf,  by  a  matter-of-fact  colleague  in  the  West.  There 
were  common-sense  people  who  were  so  prosaically  sensible  as 
to  take  Mr.  Gladstone’s  matter-of-fact  remark  for  the  matter- 
of-fact  it  was.  M.  Jourdain  had  talked  prose  unconsciously 
lor  once,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  atone  for  this  solitary 
deviation  into  the  language  of  every  day  men  by  writing  two 
letters  of  explanation  to  two  unimaginative  persons,  which 
letters  at  any  rate  display  the  usual  refinements,  distinctions, 
and  subtleties  of  the  super-Gladstonian  mind. 

The  moral  of  the  matter  is,  that  unless  you  can  buy  cheers 
cheaper,  it  is  better  to  forego  the  luxury.  Popular  plaudits 
are  a  pleasant  unguent  to  the  afflicted  soul,  especially  when  it 
is  raw  with  the  inward  consciousness  of  failure.  But  the 
soothing  balm  may  bear  too  high  a  price.  The  citizens  of 
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the  North  chose  a  Shylock’s  bargain  when  they  exacted  a 
dozen  speeches  in  three  days  as  the  price  of  their  valuable 
admiration.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  infer  from  the  mishap, 
that  the  function  of  starring  it  in  the  provinces  should 
be  confined  to  the  comic  type  of  statesman.  As  long 
as  Lord  Palmerston  contents  himself  with  cheerful 
University  reminiscences,  there  is  no  danger  of  his 
making  awkward  revelations  of  Cabinet  dissensions.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  resolved  upon  winning  fame  by  being 
shown  about  at  country  towns,  he  should  take  lessons  in  the 
comic  style  from  his  chief.  The  duller  periods  of  the  session 
might  be  usefully  economized  in  collecting  a  store  of  jokes 
for  the  provincial  enjoyment  of  the  autumn.  If  the  labours 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  too  severe  to  bear 
such  an  additional  burden,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  must  have  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on  his 
hands,  might  usefully  employ  it  in  collecting  a  magazine  of 
chaff,  for  Cabinet  use  during  the  recess.  The  advantage  of 
such  a  plan  would  be,  that  the  material  would  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  any  Minister  who  might  be  selected  for  the  October 
entertainments ;  and  so,  whether  it  was  Lord  Palmerston,  or 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Sir  George  Lewis  who  was  told  off  to  be 
the  star  of  the  season,  the  results  would  be  equally  lively. 


MR.  LAING  AND  HIS  ERIENDS. 

TILE  Calcutta  friends  of  Mr.  Laing  have  been  sending  over 
an  address  to  him  in  which  they  express  their  strong 
sense  of  his  high  qualities,  and  of  the  good  he  did  in  India. 
He  has  answered,  saying  that  he  is  the  only  person  in  England 
who  understands  and  adopts  the  policy  of  Lord  Canning,  and 
that  it  will  be  his  mission  to  unfold  that  policy  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  and  to  insist,  so  far  as  he  can,  on  its  being  adopted. 
It  is  quite  right  that  the  party  in  India  with  which  Mr.  Laing 
identifies  himself  should  stand  up  for  him  now  that  he  has 
passed  under  such  a  cloud  as  Sir  Charles  Wood  can  throw 
over  his  reputation.  Mr.  Laing  may  also  be  reasonably  glad 
of  any  opportunity  of  showing  that  there  are  people  in  India 
who  think  he  was  right,  and  of  keeping  himself  and  his  merits 
before  the  eyes  of  the  possible  electors  of  a  British  borough. 
But  we  can  hardly  expect  to  learn  much  about  India  or 
Indian  affairs  from  a  partisan  address  and  a  partisan  reply. 
Mr.  Laing  and  his  friends  have  the  field  all  to  themselves. 
They  can  put  the  facts  as  they  please.  They  can  give  the  most 
favourable  turn  to  doubtful  points,  and  pass  quietly  over  all 
that  is  inconvenient  to  remember.  We  in  England  are  natu¬ 
rally  on  our  guard  against  such  manifestoes.  When  a 
subordinate  quarrels  with  his  superiors,  and  allies  himself 
with  people  who  have  so  far  a  right  to  call  themselves  the 
popular  party  in  India  that  they  create  almost  all  the  noise, 
he  is  sure  to  have  plenty  of  opportunities  offered  him  of 
telling  the  story  to  a  sympathizing  circle  according  to  his  own 
version.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Laing  is  not  honestly  persuaded  that  he  is  right,  and  that  he 
has  got  hold  of  the  right  theory  about  India  ;  but  evidently, 
when  writing  to  a  body  of  admiring  planters  and  merchants  at 
Calcutta,  he  writes  under  no  check.  He  is  like  a  man  who 
describes  his  knowledge  in  the  hunting-field  to  his  wife  and 
daughters.  It  would  be  rather  different  if  he  had  to  tell  the 
same  story  at  a  hunt  dinner.  Not  that  he  means  to  exaggerate ; 
but  the  presence  of  an  adoring  family  circle  is  so  inspiriting. 
There  are  passages  in  Mr.  Laing’s  reply  which  we  cannot  help 
thinking  he  would  have  written  more  guardedly  if  there  had 
been  any  cold,  critical  London  officials  at  hand  to  comment  on 
them.  We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  him  through  the  details 
into  Avhich  he  enters  in  describing  his  Indian  career.  But 
there  are  two  main  points  on  which  we  disagree  with  him ; 
and  we  think  we  may  be  able  to  show  what  the  difference  of 
opinion  is,  without  that  minuteness  of  statement  which  in 
Indian  matters  is  so  justly  detested  by  the  British  public. 

The  first  is  a  question  of  fact.  Mr.  Laing  and  his  friends 
always  assume  that  there  was  and  is  such  a  thing  as  Lord 
Canning’s  policy  —  a  definite  system  of  Indian  management 
and  government,  which  pedants  like  Sir  Charles  Wood  and 
effete  obstructives  like  Sir  John  Lawrence  are  bent  on  stifling, 
but  which  is  the  wish  of  every  independent  Indian  heart,  and 
is  now  known  and  represented  in  England  by  Mr.  Laing  alone. 
We  do  not  see  that  there  are  the  very  slightest  grounds  what¬ 
ever  for  this  assumption.  Lord  Canning  had,  so  far,  a  policy, 
that  he  tried  honestly  to  do  his  duty  in  India,  and  to  confer 
all  the  benefits  he  possibly  could  on  the  country  over  which 
he  was  sent  to  preside.  .  He  had  the  policy  of  good  intentions, 
and  an  upright  patriotism  ;  but  that  was  all.  At  one  time  of 
his  career  he  was  under  one  set  of  influences,  and  at  another 
time  under  another  set.  He  proposed  a  great  many  measures, 


some  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Home  authorities,  and 
some  rejected.  He  proposed  a  general  confiscation  in  Oude, 
and  Lord  Stanley  declined  to  sanction  it.  He  proposed  the 
creation  of  mock  Parliaments  in  the  Presidencies,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  unhappily  assented  to  the  scheme.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  career,  he  very  hastily  adopted  the  views  of 
the  non-official  European  residents  of  Calcutta  on  certain 
measures  connected  with  the  land  on  which  Lord 
Stanley  had  invited  him  to  report.  There  Avas  no  policy 
peculiarly  his  oavii  in  the  matter.  Lord  Stanley  had  intimated 
his  opinion  that  the  changes  made  by  Lord  Canning  seemed  in 
themselves  desirable,  but  that  caution  and  inquiry  Avere 
necessary.  The  only  policy  of  Lord  Canning  in  the  matter 
Avas  the  policy  of  not  complying  with  the  instructions  of  his 
superiors.  He  certainly  Avas  overruled  on  some  important 
points ;  for  the  Indian  Secretary,  who  is  responsible  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  good  government  of  India,  thought  that  some 
of  the  mistakes  committed  by  the  Goa7eiinor-General  Avere 
too  serious  to  be  past  over.  But  eAren  here  Lord  Canning  Avas 
treated  Avith  the  greatest  consideration.  The  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  Avaited  till  Lord  Canning  arrived  in  England,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  consulted  personally,  and  not  be  overruled 
by  a  Avritten  despatch  from  home.  Lord  Canning,  we  believe, 
never  complained  of  all  the  injuries  Avhich  excite  so  much 
pity  and  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  those  avIio  have  invented 
a  policy  and  called  it  his ;  nor  could  he  well  complain.  His 
suggestions  had  been  treated  with  almost  too  great  deference 
by  Sir  Charles  Wood.  He  Avas  made  an  Earl,  and  had  the 
Garter  given  him,  and  the  highest  and  most  numerous  initials 
put  after  his  name  a  man  could  Avish  for.  Probably  no  one 
Avould  have  been  more  astonished  than  he  Avould  have  been  if 
he  could  have  learnt  that  he  had  a  policy,  and  could  have 
understood  Avhat  Avere  the  measures  by  Avhich  he  indicated  it. 
Among  others  adduced  by  Mr.  Laing,  Ave  Avill  notice  tAvo. 
It  Avas,  it  appears,  one  significant  part  of  Lord  Can¬ 
ning’s  policy  to  create  and  endow  a  landed  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  Oude.  Lord  Canning  could  scarcely  have 

forgotten  Avhat  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Laing  —  that  it  had  previously  been  part  of  his  policy  to 
subject  the  landoAvners  of  Oude  to  a  Avholesale  confiscation, 
and  that  he  published  a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  which 
fortunately  had  no  bad  result,  because,  by  a  lucky  accident, 
the  enemy  Avas  then  so  strong  in  Oude  that  there  Avere  no 
means  of  making  the  proclamation  knoAvn.  It  Avas  another 
part,  Ave  are  told,  of  Lord  Canning’s  policy  to  remit  a 
large  portion  of  the  odious  and  vexatious  licence  and  income 
taxes.  All  Mr.  Laing’s  knoAvledge  of  Lord  Canning's  career 
appears  to  date  from  the  day  of  Mr.  Laing’s  OAvn  landing  at 
Calcutta.  All  that  Lord  Canning  had  done  before  is  ignored. 
If  it  Avas  Lord  Canning  avIio  took  a  part  of  those  taxes  off,  it 
Avas,  in  the  same  sense,  Lord  Canning  Avho  had  put  the  Avhole 
of  them  on.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Lord  Canning’s 
beneficent  and  Avise  and  statesmanlike  policy  on  this  head  is, 
that  it  consisted  in  partially  undoing  his  OAvn  Avork. 

The  second  question  is  one  of  theory.  Mr.  Laing  avoA\rs 
that  part  of  the  work  he  has  to  perform  is  to  persuade  us  here 
that  the  real  thing  is  to  let  India  be  governed  in  India  —  to 
have  everything  managed  in  the  Presidencies  A\rhich  can  be 
managed  there,  to  have  all  that  cannot  be  managed  there  referred 
to  the  Governor-General  at  Calcutta,  and  to  luive  scarcely  any 
Indian  government  in  England  at  all.  If  very  great  questions 
arise,  then  England  is  to  interArene ;  but  the  knot  is  to  be  a 
very  tight  one  before  the  supreme  authority  is  to  appear  to 
cut  it.  The  value  of  this  suggestion  depends  entirely  on 
Avhat  amount  of  change  it  may  contain,  and  Iioav  far  that 
change  may  be  good.  All  that  already  exists  in  the  Avay  of 
local  government  Avill  go  on  anyhoiv.  If  any  Secretary 
of  State  could  have  adopted  plainly  and  openly  the 
principle  of  local  Avork  being  done  in  the  locality,  Sir  Charles 
Wood  has  adopted  it.  Under  his  sanction,  a  ugav  form  and 
much  larger  poAvers  have  been  given  to  the  local  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  they  have  been  instructed  to  keep  all  local 
questions  strictly  in  their  oavii  hands.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
out  of  deference  to  Lord  Canning,  made  the  mistake  of  giving 
the  local  Councils  a  sham  legislative  poAver,  instead  of  making 
them,  like  the  Council  in  England,  bodies  of  special  advisers. 
But  this  mistake  has  not  at  all  interfered  with  the  poAver  of 
the  local  Governments  to  deal  Avith  local  questions.  The 
Home  Government  has  also  shoAvn  itself  aAvare  that  all 
the  questions  of  detail,  and  all  measures  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  affecting  the  Avhole  of  India,  must  be  left 
to  the  Goaternor-  General  .  The  only  thing  is,  that 
under  the  present  system  the  Governor- General  is 
not  alloAved  to  determine  such  great  questions  as  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  land,,  except  under  the  direction  of  the  English. 
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Secretary.  There  is  no  real  difference  between  what  Mr. 
Laing  proposes  and  what  exists,  until  wo  get  to  the  point  at 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  what  are  questions 
which  the  public  opinion  of  England,  and  the  deliberation  of 
the  ablest  and  most  famous  Indians  resident  in  England,  and 
the  judgment  of  an  English  Cabinet  shall  determine.  There 
is  no  dispute  as  to  having  or  not  having  local  government, 
except  with  regard  to  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the 
Governor-General.  Mr.  Laing  and  his  friends  wish  that  the 
Governor-G-eneeal  should  be  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  under  no  other  check  than  the  liability 
to  be  recalled.  The  theory  at  present  adopted  is,  that  England 
cannot  wisely  or  prudently  shake  off  all  responsibility  in  this 
way,  and  that  the  larger  questions  shall  be  discussed  and 
decided  on  at  home.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  make  mistakes,  and  that,  even  when  he  adopts  the  opinions 
of  a  Council  composed  of  the  first  men  that  Lidia  sends  back 
to  the  Mother-country,  he  may  fail  to  see  truths  that  are 
patent  to  the  eyes  of  the  cliques  of  Calcutta.  There  is  this 
risk  to  run ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  less  risk  than  that  of  sending- 
out  an  irresponsible  Governor  to  see  everything  through  Cal¬ 
cutta  spectacles. 


PAPAL  KIOTERS. 

nHHE  riots  in  Hyde  Park  and  at  Birkenhead  are  neither 
mysterious  nor  embarrassing.  ‘The  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  are  equally  simple 
and  obvious.  That  a  superstitious  rabble  should  be  intolerant, 
that  an  Irish  rabble  should  break  the  peace,  can  excite  neither 
astonishment  nor  horror.  Universal  suffrage  in  the  Irish 
quarter  of  Birkenhead,  substituting  brickbats  for  ballot  balls, 
characteristically  protests  against  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  The  base  Saxon  can  scarcely  be  thought 
an  intruder  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  and  still  less  in  the 
middle  of  Llyde  Park ;  but  the  spirited  and  migratory  race 
which  has  long  decided  the  elections  of  New  York  has  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  leaving  England  to  the  English.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  seriously  angry  with  an  irresponsible  mob ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  policeman’s  bludgeon,  the  treadmill, 
and  the  convict-prison  are  the  only  available  arguments 
which  can  be  addressed  to  the  understanding  of 

the  rioters.  There  is  no  use  in  proving  that  oppo¬ 
nents  are  in  the  Avrong  who  have  not  yet  risen 
so  high  in  civilization  as  to  care  for  being  in  the  right. 
If  their  secret  instigators  and  canting  apologists  could 
be  reached,  it  would  still  be  more  satisfactory  and  more 
practicable  to  punish  them  by  operation  of  law  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  convince  them.  Mr.  O’Donoghue,  who  claims  and 
exercises  the  privilege  of  talking  treason  in  Ireland,  professes 
to  hold  that  Englishmen  should  not  be  allowed  in  their  own 
country  to  express  any  opinion  which  may  be  unpalatable  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Pope.  The  answer  is,  not  that  the  right 
of  meeting  and  of  tree  discussion  ought  to  be  preserved,  but 
that  this  country,  if  no  other,  intends  to  maintain  it,  and  to 
treat  any  attempt  of  Governments  or  of  mobs  to  dispute  it, 
not  as  a  blunder,  but  as  a  criminal  offence.  If  the  late  Mr. 
Symons  had  invited  an  assemblage  of  enthusiasts  to  deny,  with 
himself,  that  the  moon  turned  round  on  its  axis,  indignant  and 
orthodox  astronomers  who  had  attempted  to  rectify  his  delusion 
by  force  would  have  been  summarily  repressed  by  the  police. 
Ereedom  of  debate  is  by  many  degrees  more  important  to 
Englishmen  than  the  merits  or  mistakes  of  Garibaldi. 

If  the  Birkenhead  rioters  belonged  to  the  reasoning  portion 
of  mankind,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  express  in  plausible 
language  the  opinions  which  their  teachers  cause  them  to 
maintain  with  their  bludgeons.  Unctuous  Cardinals  and 
plainer-spoken  priests  consider  it  a  heinous  outrage  to  con¬ 
tradict  an  irritable  multitude ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  mob 
is  on  their  own  side  that  they  feel  respect  for  popular  con¬ 
victions.  They  denounce  Garibaldi  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Pope  ;  but  Garibaldi  is  only  formidable  because  he  has  a 
people  at  his  back.  It  seems  hard  that  three  or  four  millions 
of  Irish  Catholics  should  feel  uncontrollable  indignation 
because  twenty  millions  of  Italian  Catholics  presume  to  judge 
of  their  own  affairs ;  but  passive  obedience  is  so  transcendent 
a  duty,  that  it  must  be  vindicated,  if  necessary,  even  by  riot 
and  sedition.  Cardinal  Wiseman  disapproves  of  the  conduct 
of  a  noisy  rabble  which  formerly  took  the  side  of  a  robber ; 
yet  his  beloved  children,  under  his  instructions,  would  loudly 
applaud  Chiavone  for  pursuing,  under  Papal  sanction,  the 
invidious  profession  of  Barabbas.  Irish  rioters  are  natural 
allies  of  Neapolitan  brigands ;  and  their  testimony  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  religion  and  order  is  equally  impressive.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Englishmen  are  not  inclined  to  abandon  their 
ancient  privilege  of  saying  what  they  think,  even  if  they  happen 


to  be  mistaken.  The  debating  club  which  proposed  to  discuss 
the  question  of  Garibaldi’s  merits  was  not  gifted  with  that 
intuitive  perception  of  political  truth  which  distinguishes 
imported  navvies  and  coal-Avhippers.  The  priests  and  their 
Irish  followers  will  scarcely  coerce  England  into  the  admission 
that  Italy  ought  to  be  coerced.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  the  Ultramontane  leaders  should  think  it  expedient  to 
encourage  such  an  attempt.  It  is  foolish  to  exhibit  ferocity 
in  the  absence  of  strength.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  persecute  its  enemies 
in  Spain ;  but  in  the  English  fold,  surrounded  by  Protestant 
watch-dogs,  the  wolf  ought  to  adjust  his  sheep’s  clothing  more 
carefully.  The  anti-social  and  denationalizing  education  of 
the  Romish  clergy  seems  to  disqualify  them  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  political  influence  which  they  seek  to  acquire ;  and,  in 
dealing  with  the  outside  world,  they  constantly  give  way  to 
the  temptation  of  being  spiteful,  when  they  ought  to  be  subtle 
and  patient.  The  ablest  of  the  English  priesthood,  and  the 
highest  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  never  speaks  or  writes  without, 
jarring  on  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  his  heretic  countrymen. 
As  his  own  adherents  require  no  persuasion,  it  would  be  but 
prudent  to  address  himself  to  those  who  are  not  yet  convinced 
or  deluded;  but  since  Cardinal  Wiseman  published  his  first 
flaming  proclamation  from  the  Flaminian  gate,  he  has 
habitually  expressed  the  opinions  and  used  the  phrases  which 
a  hostile  caricaturist  would  have  put  into  his  mouth.  In 
Ireland  he  countenanced  personal  disrespect  to  the  Queen, 
and  in  England  lie  insinuates  canting  excuses  for  intolerant 
violence.  In  stimulating  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
popular  antipathy  to  his  own  sect,  he  has  given  even  graver 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  steady  supporters  of  religious  free¬ 
dom.  The  No-Popery  feeling  of  the  country  is  sufficiently 
difficult  to  restrain,  even  when  no  wanton  provocation  is- 
offered  by  the  weaker  party.  It  is  fortunate  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  passed  before  the  priests  and  their  allies, 
thought  it  expedient  to  profess  open  hostility  to  freedom  and 
good  government.  The  arguments  which  prevailed  in  1829 
are  still  valid  and  conclusive ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  Avould  iioav  be  equally  successful. 

It  is  the  urgent  duty  of  serious  politicians  to  guard  against 
any  retaliatory  outbreak  of  intolerance.  The  danger  is  not  so 
much  that  Orangemen  may  be  riotous  in  their  turn,  as  that 
the  priests  and  their  bullies  may  rouse  the  anger  of  the 
general  community.  It  is  not  alAATays  easy  to  remember  that 
the  opposite  of  intolerance  is  not  reciprocal  persecution,  but 
justice  and  toleration.  The  Roman  Catholics,  when  they 
desire  to  suppress  discussion  in  England,  Avith  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  restoring  despotism  in  Italy,  ought  to  be  never¬ 
theless  protected  in  the  free  utterance  of  their  own  erroneous 
opinions.  Even  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  pastoral  injunctions, 
translated  into  human  language,  may  be  applied,  Avith  some 
change  of  character  and  of  manners,  to  moderate  the  ardour  of 
secular  politicians.  As  the  angelic  nymphs  of  Field  Lane, 
laying  doAvn  the  Avhisky -bottle  for  the  agnus,  Avere  to  adjure 
their  too  ardent  warriors  to  abstain  from  the  conflicts  of  Hyde 
Park,  so  respectable  and  moderate  Englishmen  may  be  pro¬ 
fitably  reminded  by  prudent  advisers  that  their  deliberate 
convictions  ought  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  excesses  of 
an  uncivilized  mob.  It  is  a  troublesome  task  to  con¬ 
duct  a  free  government  when  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population  habitually  submits  to  an  alien  and 
degrading  influence ;  but  the  alternative  of  excluding  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  exercise  of  political  poAver  Avas 
found  in  practice  to  be  still  more  embarrassing.  A  malcontent 
Avith  a  grievance  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  grumbler,  and  English  institutions  are  ill  adapted  to 
a  policy  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Experience  has  sIioavu 
that  agitation  is  never  so  harmless  as  Avhen  it  is  a  safe  and 
easy  occupation.  The  priests  Avho,  through  an  unlucky 
series  of  accidents,  have  for  the  present  become  demagogues,, 
use  ill-natured  language  instead  of  conspiring,  or,  at  the  worst, 
they  promote  an  insignificant  Sunday  riot.  Their  extrava¬ 
gant  language  is  more  provoking  than  dangerous,  for  their 
Papal  sympathies  Avholly  fail  to  influence  the  policy  of  the 
country  and  the  Government.  An  ecclesiastical  faction  ought 
ahvays  to  assign  a  political  pretext  for  the  conduct  Avhicli  is  really 
adopted  from  sectarian  motives;  but  the  sacerdotal  enemies, 
of  Italian  freedom  never  affect  to  conceal  their  indifference  to 
the  secular  interests  of  the  nation  Avliich  they  would  oppress.. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  his  coadjutors  denounce  English 
statesmen  for  their  share  in  establishing  the  Italian  Kingdom,. 
Avithout  professing  any  irrelevant  concern  in  the  welfare 
either  of  England  or  of  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel,  indeed,, 
might  be  supposed  to  derive  some  spiritual  advantage 
from  the  pardon  which  Avould  reivard  an  act'  of  treason, 
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to  liis  country;  hut  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues,  with 
the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  are  permanently  excom¬ 
municated  as  schismatics.  The  most  ingenious  casuist  would  fail 
in  discovering  an  argument  to  recommend  an  unprofitable 
crime.  With  the  scale  all  on  one  side,  the  balance  will  scarcely 
be  readjusted  by  the  terrors  of  an  anti- Garibaldi  riot  in 
Liverpool  or  London.  When  disturbances  break  out  in 
England,  the  police  and  the  magistrates  are  almost  always 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  the  community,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,  is  on  the  side  of  law,  and  the  civil  power  never  fails 
to  prevail  after  a  short  interval.  The  Irish  mob  will  be  put 
down  if  the  riots  are  renewed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
counter-agitation  will  not  have  been  unduly  stimulated  by  a 
feeble  attempt  at  persecution.  Yanity  is  soothing  to  the 
temper ;  and  Englishmen  will  be  more  readily  restored  to  good 
humour  when  they  reflect  on  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
Ultramontane  faction  always  insists  on  putting  itself  in  the 
wrong. 


TIIE  RACE  TO  RUIN. 

EVERY  fresh  account  of  bloody  and  indecisive  conflicts 
along  a  border  line  of  a  thousand  miles  only  adds  strength 
to  the  belief  which  has  long  been  freely  expressed  in  England, 
that  the  American  civil  war,  like  most  contests  which  elicit 
strong  passions,  will  only  terminate  when  the  exhaustion  of 
material  resources  shall  have  prostrated  one  or  both  of  the 
combatants.  It  is  probably  more  to  the  purpose  to  speculate 
on  the  prospects  of  this  race  to  ruin  than  to  build  any  hopes 
•of  peace  on  the  possible  consequences  of  military  successes. 
The  very  conditions  which  render  the  conquest  of  the  South 
a  chimera  make  it  equally  impossible  for  the  most  heroic 
achievements  of  the  Confederates  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
by  force  of  arms.  Until  the  supply  of  conscripts  and  the 
means  of  arming  and  supporting  them  begin  to  fail,  no 
amount  of  fighting  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  decisive  result, 
except  in  the  sense  that  the  absence  of  a  result  is,  in  fact,  the 
triumph  of  those  who  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  are 
fighting  merely  for  their  own  independence. 

If  we  turn  from  the  muster  rolls  of  the  rival  armies,  and 
the  accounts  of  alternate  victories  and  reverses,  to  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  financial  resources  and  policy  of  the  North 
and  South,  the  contrast  is  even  more  astonishing  than  the 
equality  with  which  the  struggle  has  been  maintained  in  the 
field.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  everything  seemed 
in  favour  of  the  North.  If  they  could  not  overwhelm  the 
Seceders  with  their  numbers,  they  could,  it  was  thought, 
infallibly  wear  them  out  if  the  war  should  become  serious 
or  protracted.  Almost  all  the  confidence  of  the  Federalists  at 
the  outset  of  the  conflict  was  founded  on  the  belief  that  a 
comparatively  poor  nation,  'without  manufacturing  appliances 
at  home,  or  the  possibility  of  access  to  foreign  ports,  with 
abundance  of  cotton  which  could  not  be  used,  and  but  an 
indifferent  supply  either  of  food  or  money,  must  give  way 
from  utter  exhaustion  long  before  the  Avealthy  North  would 
begin  to  feel  the  pinch  of  pecuniary  difficulty.  This  was  a 
plausible  calculation  enough,  and  Avould  have  been  sound  if 
it  had  not  left  out  two  important  considerations  —  the 
endurance  of  a  people  fighting  for  their  existence,  and 
the  extravagance  Avith  which  a  Avar  of  conquest  is  certain  to 
be  conducted.  The  statesmanship  of  the  Southern  leaders 
and  the  recklessness  of  the  Northern  Cabinet  have  still 
further  increased  the  disproportion  between  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  Governments,  until  the  original 
prospects  seem  to  be  almost  reversed,  and  it  is  for  the  Con¬ 
federates  to  wait  as  patiently  as  they  may  until  the  time 
when  the  exhaustion  of  Northern  wealth  shall  leave  them 
undisputed  masters  at  least  of  their  OAvn  territories. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  figures  which  have  been  recently 
published  as  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  certain  that  their  economy  in  administration  has 
more  than  counterbalanced  their  original  inferiority  in 
wealth.  Familiar  as  we  are  Avith  the  enormous  sums  Avhich 
the  Washington  GoArernment  prides  itself  on  spending,  it  is 
difficult  to  credit  the  assertion  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  war 
to  the  Southern  States  has  been  less  than  77,000,000/.  Never 
since  nations  first  took  to  fighting,  have  such  results  been 
achieved  Avith  so  small  an  expenditure  ;  and  if  “  Stonewall  ” 
Jackson’s  troops  have  had  to  march  and  fight  Avithout  shoes, 
and  Avithout  a  commissariat,  it  must  be  some  compensation  to 
them  to  know  that  the  resources  of  their  country  have  been 
so  well  husbanded  as  to  afford  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
Avar  Avith  effect  until  the  accumulated  hoards  of  the  Northern 
traders  shall  have  finally  disappeared.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
severe  economy  attributed  to  the  South  may  not  be  so 


astounding  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Their  troops  in  the 
field  have  probably  not  been,  on  an  average,  much  more  than' 
half  as  numerous  as  those  which  dreAv  pay  from  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
Government,  although  a  central  position  and  superior  general¬ 
ship  have  generally  equalized  the  forces  at  every  critical 
point.  The  equipments  of  the  Southern  army  have  certainly 
been  much  less  costly  than  those  of  the  Northern  forces ;  the 
pay  has  been  very  much  less ;  and,  from  the  first, 
scarcely  anything  has  been  spent  upon  bounty  money,  which 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  drain  on  the  Northern 
Treasury.  If  we  add  to  this  the  not  improbable  assumption 
that  a  country  fighting  for  existence  has  suffered  but  little 
from  the  organized  system  of  plunder  which  has  enriched  the 
contractors  and  hampered  the  generals  of  the  Federal  army,  it 
becomes  intelligible  that  the  South  should  have  maintained  at 
least  an  equal  fight  Avith  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
expenditure  Avhich  has  already  begun  to  cripple  their 
adversaries. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  air  of  truth  about  the  statement 
of  the  Southern  finances.  No  pretence  is  made  of  a  large 
revenue,  the  whole  receipts  from  this  source  being  set  down 
at  less  than  3,000,000/.  Of  the  rest,  20,000,000/.  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  loans,  Avhich  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
and  the  paper  currency  figures  for  the  handsome  sum  of 
49,000,000/.  A  deficit  of  4,000,000/.  is  admitted  to  remain, 
but  the  heavy  income  and  property  tax  which  the  Richmond 
Congress  has  voted  Avill  probably  more  than  suffice  to  cover  this 
deficiency.  Except  by  way  of  comparison  Avith  the  position  of 
their  enemies,  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Confederates  Avould  be 
adverse  enough.  On  both  sides  of  the  border  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  gold  must  have  been  substantially  completed,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Davis’s  paper  will  escape 
depreciation  any  more  than  Mr.  Lincoln’s.  But  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  the  finances  of  the  Aveaker  section  of  the  old  Union 
should  have  stood  the  strain  of  Avar  Avith  less  signs  of  collapse 
than  the  advices  from  New  York  disclose  from  day  to  day. 
“  Money  abundant  and  gold  advancing,”  is  now  the  stereo¬ 
typed  report  from  Wall  Street.  The  constant  rise  in  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  and  most  securities,  so  far  from  being 
a  set-off  against  less  cheerful  symptoms,  is  only  a  further 
proof  of  the  rapidity  Avith  which  Mr.  Chase  is  leading  his 
countrymen  on  the  road  to  ruin.  It  is  not  that  the  goods 
or  the  investments  have  become  more  valuable,  but  that  the 
paper  which  pays  for  them  is  losing  its  purchasing  poAver. 
France  Avas  not  rich  Avhen  a  dinner  cost  a  thousand  francs  in 
assignats ;  but  at  no  time  Avere  her  markets  more  buoyant  in 
the  sense  in  which  NeAv  York  financiers  apply  that  term  to 
their  OAvn  position. 

The  most  formidable,  though  not  the  most  surprising, 
feature  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  North,  is  the  enormous 
extent  to  Avhich  the  rate  of  expenditure  goes  on  increasing. 
When  the  Avar  began,  the  estimated  annual  cost  Avas 
60,000,000/.  The  first  year  Avas  admitted  to  have  consumed 
more  than  100,000,000 /.,  and  the  last  financial  statement  of 
Mr.  Chase  puts  the  rate  of  expenditure  at  155,000,000 /.  per 
annum.  Even  if  this  should  not  be  exceeded  —  as  it  cannot 
but  be  from  the  constant  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency, 
if  from  no  other  cause  —  the  North  would  seem  to  be  nearing 
the  goal  of  bankruptcy  more  rapidly  than  their  opponents. 
They  had  further  to  go,  but  their  pace  more  than  made  up 
for  the  original  start,  and,  if  pecuniary  exhaustion  is  to  decide 
the  contest,  feAV  unbiassed  foreigners  Avould  hesitate  to  say  on 
which  side  the  catastrophe  is  the  more  threatening. 

The  comparison  is  scarcely  exhausted  even  Avhen  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  accepted.  The  entire  collapse  of  the  monetary 
system  of  a  country  does  not  of  necessity  incapacitate  it  for 
military  efforts.  Men  may  live  and  fight  long  after  the 
last  dollar  has  disappeared  from  their  pockets ;  but 
to  do  so  calls  for  an  amount  of  patriotism  and  unanimity 
which  is  far  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  South  than 
in  the  compound  of  conflicting  interests  Avhich  makes 
up  the  existing  remnant  of  the  Federal  Union.  After  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  of  progressive  depreciation  is  reached,  paper  money 
practically  ceases  to  perform  the  functions  of  money  at  all. 
The  essence  of  a  currency  is  fixity  of  value ;  and  Avhen  a 
dollar  has  no  longer  any  definite  meaning,  and  may  signify 
one  value  to-day  and  half  as  much  a  ferv  months  hence,  all 
the  operations  of  trade  are  as  much  paralysed  as  if  the  primi¬ 
tive  machinery  of  barter  Avere  restored.  In  the  comparatively 
simple  organization  of  Southern  society,  it  is  possible  that 
eAren  this  amount  of  inconvenience  might  be  endured,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  submission ;  but  Avithout  a  circulating  medium 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  large  commercial  operations  by  Avhich 
New  York  and  Boston  are  connected  Avith  the  Western  States, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Federal  States  should  long  continue 
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•united  in  the  prosecution  of  a  hopeless  war.  The  thirst  for 
conquest  and  revenge  may  do  much  to  delay  the  abandonment 
of  the  war  ;  but  it  cannot  permanently  keep  the  East  and  the 
West  united,  after  the  failing  link  that  binds  them  together 
shall  have  finally  given  way. 

Whether  it  will  be  a  question  of  few  or  many  months,  or 
even  of  years,  may  not  be  easy  to  pronounce,  but  this  at  least 
is  certain  —  that  the  financial  crash  which  must  end  the  war 
is  approaching  every  day  with  more  and  more  rapid  strides. 
The  first  stage  in  the  depreciation  of  a  currency  is  always  the 
most  sluggish,  and  already  the  Federal  money  has  lost  from  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  its  value.  At  what  point  in  the  progress 
of  events  the  speculators  of  New  York  will  open  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  money  whose  “  abundance  ”  they  quote  so 
cheerfully  has  lost  all  its  commercial  virtue  as  a  standard  of 
exchange,  cannot  be  predicted ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  truth 
will  come  home  even  to  them,  and  the  false  animation  which 
pervades  their  markets  will  subside  at  once  into  stagnation 
and  panic.  When  this  comes,  the  least  sanguine  friends  of 
peace  may  reasonably  look  for  the  end  of  the  ruinous  struggle. 
Until  the  contest  has  worked  itself  out  to  this  conclusion, 
there  is  little  to  encourage  any  hopes  of  its  termination.  If 
patriotic  Federalists  could  see  the  real  interests  of  their  country, 
they  would  fervently  pray  that  the  crash  might  come  before 
all  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  North  had  been  exhausted 
by  a  fruitless  war. 


TIIE  CASTLE  HEDINGHAM  CONSERVATIVES. 

WITH  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  semi-royal 
progress  —  which  was,  perhaps,  more  on  his  own  account 
than  in  the  interests  of  his  party — and  of  the  Premier’s 
visit  to  Winchester  and  Southampton,  the  vacation  exhibitions 
have  been  almost  monopolized  by  the  members  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  chief  performers 
have  felt  bound  in  honour  to  make  speeches  in  support  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Government ;  but  whether  the  cause  is  to  be 
traced  to  an  excess  of  chivalrous  sentiment,  or  to  the  difficulty 
of  manufacturing  a  party  programme,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  keenest  politicians  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  camp  have 
quietly  thrown  over  the  crotchets  of  their  eccentric  leader, 
and  given  their  candid  adhesion  to  the  general  policy  of  their 
traditional  opponents. 

The  summer  vacation  is  not  generally  favourable  to  acerbity 
of  spirit.  Past  conflicts  have  been  half  forgotten,  and  future 
tactics  are  too  undeveloped  to  make  it  safe  to  take  up  a 
distinct  position.  But  if  anywhere  a  good  cutting  party 
speech  was  to  be  looked  for  during  the  weary  recess,  Castle 
Hedingham  was  the  place.  Unlike  most  agricultural 
societies,  this  Essex  Club  gives  a  formal  sanction  to  the 
political  addresses  which  always  insinuate  themselves  at  such 
gatherings,  among  the  congratulations  offered  to  the  feeders 
of  prize  bullocks  and  the  worthy  recipients  of  prize 
breeches.  The  assumption  is  that  an  Essex  farmer  is  a 
Conservative,  jure  divino ,  and  that  to  exclude  politics 
from  discussion  would  be  to  do  violence  to  the  una¬ 
nimous  sympathies  of  that  model  county.  How  far 
this  hypothesis  is  j  ustified  is  a  different  question ;  but 
if  every  member  of  the  Castle  Hedingham  Club  is  as  mild  in 
his  party  sentiments  as  the  speakers  at  the  last  meeting,  the 
most  eager  Liberal  might  join  the  fraternity  without  any  fear 
of  having  his  feelings  ruffled. 

The  fact  is,  that  Major  Beresford  and  the  majority  of  the 
Conservative  party  are  too  straightforward  in  their  political 
views  either  to  adopt  the  manoeuvres  of  their  chief  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  repudiate  the  foreign  policy  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  based  on  the  almost  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  country.  When  we  look,  through  the  halo  of  Conser¬ 
vatism  which  glorified  the  most  liberal  admissions  of  the 
members  for  North  Essex,  at  the  substance  of  what  they  said, 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  admirably  an  analysis  of  their  orations 
would  serve  as  a  skeleton  speech  for  the  most  ardent  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  admirers ;  and  it  really  might  save  Ministerial 
declaimers  a  world  of  trouble  if  they  would  content  themselves 
with  recasting  the  speeches  of  their  opponents.  Major 
Beresford  remarked  with  approval  on  the  political  truce  which 
distinguished  the  last  session,  and  did  not  disguise  his  opinion 
that,  if  Mr.  Disraeli’s  inopportune  attempt  to  break  it  had 
succeeded,  it  would  have  very  materially  endangered  our 
domestic  and  social  security  at  home,  while  it  would  have 
detracted  from  our  political  influence  and  character  abroad. 
Fortunately,  he  said,  the  resolution  imprudently  sanctioned 
by  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  perished  immaturely.  Except  that  the  condemna¬ 
tion  is  a  shade  too  pointed,  all  this  would  be  admirable  stock 
for  a  Liberal  speech  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  necessary  to  tone 


down  the  indignation  exjoressed  at  Mr.  Disraeli’s  blunders 
into  mild  and  contemptuous  complacency.  All  this  the 
Ministerial  adapter  might  do  with  little  effort.  The  next 
acknowledgment,  that  even  the  Revised  Code  was  based  on 
good  and  reasonable  grounds,  and  that  the  ultimate  compromise 
was  fair  and  just,  is  perhaps  a  nearer  approximation  to  Mr. 
Lowe’s  views  than  the  majority  of  those  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House  would  assent  to ;  but  here,  again,  a  Ministerial 
plagiarist  from  Major  Beresford  would  only  have  to  add  a 
rather  stronger  infusion  of  Conservatism  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  model  speech  to  the  average  opinions  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  supporters.  Passing  on  to  the  one  great  topic  of  interest — 
the  American  war  —  Major  Beresford  was  not  a  whit  more 
hearty  in  denouncing  the  usurpations  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
ridiculing  the  theories  of  Mr.  Bright,  than  the  staunchest 
Ministerialist  in  the  House  would  be,  though  he  was  again  a 
shade  too  bitter  for  any  but  a  Conservative  who  felt  that  his 
own  party  had  been  nearly  compromised  by  an  alliance  with 
the  only  Englishman  who  has  attempted  to  justify  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  a  wicked  and  purposeless  war.  That  the  nation  owes 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  manly 
determination  on  the  occasion  of  the  Trent  outrage  is  quite 
as  much  as  the  most  devoted  friend  of  the  Premier,  or  the 
most  hungry  expectant  of  Ministerial  favours,  could  desire  to 
say  ;  and  the  expression  of  kindly  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
workmen  of  Lancashire  which  fitly  wound  up  the  oration 
would  not  have  been  less  appropriate  or  less  sincere  if  it  had 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  Whig  partisan. 

The  one  badge  of  his  party  and  his  country  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  Major’s  speech  was  the  expression  of  an  eager  hope, 
that  the  next  session  would  be  as  unlike  the  last  as  possible. 
“  The  past  session  had  been  very  quiet,  but  it  was  possible  — 
“  nay,  it  was  certain  —  that  the  next  would  be  quite  the  re¬ 
verse.”  Why  it  should  be  desired  to  reverse  an  order  of  things 
in  which  the  critics  of  the  Opposition  could  find  nothing  to 
blame  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  is  not  very  obvious,  but 
the  Major  evidently  scented  the  future  conflict  of  parties  with 
a  relish  which  was  not  diminished  by  the  impossibility  of  in¬ 
dicating  the  subject  of  difference.  He  was  satisfied  there  was 
to  be  a  glorious  battle,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  something  to  fight  for ;  but  it  is  rather  disappointing  not 
to  find  a  trace  of  information  as  to  the  subject  of  the  deep 
convictions  which  are  once  more  to  drag  the  Conservative- 
party  into  political  strife.  If  Major  Beresford  is  a  dumb- 
oracle,  his  colleague  does  but  little  to  help  us  to  a  solution. 
Mr.  Du  Cane,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  a  very  candid- 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  harmony  of  the  last 
session.  “  However  anxious  the  Conservatives  might  have 
“  been  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  party  last  session,  it  would 
“  have  puzzled  the  most  fire-eating,  shindy-loving  countryman 
“  of  his  right  honourable  colleague  to  pick  a  cause  of  quarrel.” 
The  will,  it  seems,  was  good  for  a  fight,  but  there  really  was- 
not  a  coat  to  trail.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  finance  “  was  regarded 
“  with  the  utmost  distrust  by  the  Conservatives  ;  ”  but  then  the 
mischief  was  done  a  year  ago ;  and  the  Budget  for  this  year 
was  so  cautious  and  unexceptionable  that  the  Conservatives 
themselves,  according  to  Mr.  Du  Cane,  could  not  possibly 
have  constructed  a  better.  “  A  Nemesis  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ”  is- 
the  bright  streak  which  Mr.  Du  Cane  detects  in  the  horizon. 
But  what  if  Mr.  Gladstone  repeats  the  cruel  artifice  of 
1862,  and  disarms  his  opponents  by  abandoning  himself? 
Mr.  Du  Cane  would  no  more  attempt  to  paint  the  next  session- 
than  to  enter  the  lists  with  Vales  as  a  Derby  prophet ;  but 
still  he  had  dark,  mysterious  visions  of  a  Ministerial  crisis  and 
a  possible  dissolution,  which  are  apt  to  haunt  the  imaginations, 
of  the  Opposition,  and  which  certainly  are  not  further  removed 
than  usual  from  the  sphere  of  probabilities.  The  great  re¬ 
liance  of  the  Conservatives  is,  it  seems,  on  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  bolting,  or  creating  a  schism  in  the  Cabinet — 
two  contingencies  which  prudent  forecasters  of  the  political 
weather  generally  have  to  take  into  account.  But  whatever 
may  be  his  hopes  of  future  discord,  Mr.  Du  Cane  has  as  little 
fault  to  find  with  the  past  as  his  colleague ;  and  patriotic 
Englishmen  who  are  not  much  troubled  with  party  zeal  may 
sleep  tranquilly  with  the  conviction,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
country  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  conducted  in  a  spirit 
which  commands  as  warm  an  approval  from  the  Opposition  as 
from  the  Ministerial  party.  How  long  this  is  to  last — whether 
the  good  days  of  faction  fights  are  really  gone  for  ever,  or 
whether,  as  is  more  probable,  the  unanimity  of  parties  is  only 
the  result  of  the  predominance  of  foreign  politics — we  leave  those 
who  are  given  to  prediction  to  determine.  The  permanent 
decay  of  party  institutions  would  fill  many  veteran  politicians 
with  dismay ;  but,  looking  to  the  actual  present,  it  is  difficult  to 
regret  that  the  policy  which  represents  the  views  of  one  half  of 
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the  country  should  be  so  cordially  accepted  by  the  other.  The 
Essex  members,  it  is  true,  have  since  repudiated  at  Colchester 
the  inference  that  they  expected  or  desired  the  extinction  of 
party ;  but  as  they  still  insist  that  the  Conservatives  are  to 
fight,  not  for  faction,  but  for  principle,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
the  nature  of  the  promised  struggle  on  behalf  of  principles 
which  the  Ministry  is  not  considerate  enough  to  dispute. 
When  the  session  actually  commences,  Mr.  Disraeli  will 
perhaps  solve  the  enigma,  and  find  a  war-cry  which  at  present 
neither  principle  nor  faction  seems  likely  to  supply. 


BRITISH  DARKNESS. 

HAVE  always  remarked  it,”  said  General  Choke,  “  as  a 
very  extraordinary  circumstance,  which  I  impute  to  the 
natur  of  British  institutions,  and  tjieir  tendency  to  suppress 
that  popular  inquiry  and  information  which  air  so  widely  diffused 
even  in  the  trackless  forests  of  this  vast  continent  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  that  the  knowledge  of  Britishers  themselves  about  England 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  possessed  by  our  intelligent  and 
locomotive  citizens.”  The  readers  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  will 
remember  that  the  General  made  this  observation  on  the  occasion 
of  Martin  venturing  to  state  that  the  Queen  does  not  ordinarily 
reside  in  the  Tower  of  London.  That  was,  the  General  thought, 
a  curious  instance  of  the  darkness  that  pervades  a  benighted  land 
where  aristocracy  is  supreme.  The  bright  eye  of  liberty  enabled 
Americans  to  see  that  “  Your  Tower  of  London  is  nat’rally 
your  royal  residence.  Being  located  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  your  parks,  your  drives,  your  triumphant  arches,  your 
Opera,  and  your  Royal  Almacks,  it  nat’rally  suggests  itself  as 
the  place  for  holding  a  luxurious  and  thoughtless  Court.” 
It  appears  to  be  a  favourite  occupation  of  all  “  the  most  remark¬ 
able  men  of  the  country  ”  to  offer  these  corrections  of  British 
ignorance.  They  have  always  something  to  tell  of  England  which 
is  at  least  as  new  in  England  as  it  can  be  in  America.  Nor  is  it 
only  those  who  have,  like  the  General,  “  visited  England  in 
print,”  who  have  information  to  give  us  which,  as  he  said,  “  will 
surprise  us.”  Mr.  George  Francis  Train  has  lived  in  England  for 
some  time.  He  has  studied  his  opposite  neighbours,  and  had  some 
very  unpleasant  fancies  about  them.  He  has  tried  to  rim  tramways 
through  our  streets.  He  has  mixed  socially  with  us,  and  attended 
public  dinners  where  he  has  been  obliging  enough  to  speak  at  some 
length  in  his  own  honour.  And  now  he  has  returned  to  the  land 
of  enlightenment,  and  has  lately  addressed  a  crowded  and  delighted 
gathering  of  “  sympathizers  ”  on  the  true  state  of  England.  He 
has  found  us  out,  as  he  says,  and  reveals  that  we  are  all  a  sham. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  formed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  us ;  nor  are  we  surprised  he  should  hate  us,  or  wish  to 
revile  us.  He  told  his  hearers,  with  the  charming  candour  of  his 
coimtry,  that  if  he  threw  enough  dirt  at  a  man’s  white  breeches 
some  would  stick,  and  he  purposed  to  abuse  England  until  some 
of  his  dirt  stuck.  To  this  sort  of  thing  we  are  tolerably 
accustomed  by  this  time.  But  he  offered  his  audience  statements 
of  facts,  gathered  together  by  his  own  research  and  personal 
observation  in  England,  which  may  almost  make  us  doubt  whether 
there  is  not  some  truth  in  the  American  theory  of  British  darkness. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  Queen  does  live  in  the  Tower,  and  we  should 
see  her  there  if  our  eyes  were  anointed  with  American  ointment. 
If  a  foreigner  comes  and  lives  here  for  some  months,  or  even 
years,  and  says  that  he  sees  what  Mr.  Train  told  his  sympathizers 
that  he  had  seen,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  better  knowledge  of 
England  will  make  outsiders  understand  her  more. 

“I  have  some  terrible  secrets  to  reveal,”  Mr.  Train  said;  and 
certainly  the  secrets  are  secrets  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  are  terrible  enough  to  us,  although  Mr.  Train  and  his  audience 
seemed  to  have  found  a  bright  side  in  them.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Train  has  discovered  that  Englishmen  cannot  and  will  not 
fight.  “  They  are  a  nation  of  cowards.”  Mr.  Train’s  view  is 
that  the  Englishmen  have  hitherto  done  all  that  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  have  done,  by  the  aid  of  swagger  and  the 
Irish.  The  brag  of  the  Britisher  has  imposed  on  the  world,  and 
Europe  has  given  in  simply  at  the  sound  of  the  overpowering 
trumpet  which  England  has  blown.  If  there  has  been  any  real 
fighting,  it  has  been  done  by  the  Irish.  But  now  things  are 
changed.  England  is  weak  beyond  belief.  There  is  a  French 
military  station  opposite  every  English  colony.  This  is  a  fact. 
There  is  the  great  French  military  station  "of  Lower  Canada, 
which  overawes  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  There  are 
other  French  military  stations  which  are  so  happily  situated  as 
to  command  the  whole  of  Australia,  only  British  darkness  pre¬ 
vents  our  seeing  them.  So  low  are  we  fallen,  that  if  “  Napoleon 
gave  one  sneeze  Consols  would  go  down  40.”  Mr.  Train  does 
not  think  it  proper  for  America  to  crush  so  weak  a  Power.  It 
would  be  like  striking  a  woman  or  a  child.  “  I  would  not,”  he 
says,  “  give  a  shilling  to  conquer  England.”  But  although  he 
has  no  selfish  views  for  himself  or  his  country,  he  has 
kind  purposes  for  others.  He  has  a  project  of  his  own 
which  is  a  darling  project  to  him,  and  has  long  been 
cherished  in  his  heart.  “  One  of  the  passions  of  my  life  has 
been,”  he  tells  us,  “to  place  Brian  Boroihme,  an  Irish  descendant 
of  kings,  on  the  throne  of  England.”  It  was  also  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  Mr.  Train’s  life' to  put  a  tramway  on  the  Bayswater  Road. 
That  aspiration  has  been  >  blighted ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  easier 
work  to  first  find  Brian  Boroihme,  and  then  crown  him  in  West¬ 


minster  Abbey.  It  may  be,  however,  that  our  vanity  has  misled 
us  about  our  fighting,  and  our  strength,  but  we  should  have  felt 
quite  sure  we  had  got  a  little  money.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Train  has 
examined  this  question  too,  and  he  finds  that  England  is  bankrupt 
to  the  centre.  Nor  have  wre  any  capacity  to  make  money.  How 
can  a  nation  make  money  which  is  as  absolutely  without  brains  as 
England  is?  On  this  head  there  can  be  no  doubt.  “I  tell  you 
that  there  are  more  brains  in  one  raw  regiment  from  Pennsylvania 
than  in  the  entire  British  army.”  They  have  got  no  brains  in 
England.  Their  legislators  do  not  represent  brains,  but  so  many 
sheep,  so  many  trees,  so  much  land.  In  fact,  so  hollow  is  every¬ 
thing  here,  so  absurdly  powerless  is  England  to  bear  the  burden  of 
her  debt,  that  “if  Queen  Victoria  should  sell  all  her  jewels,  still 
the  Britishers  would  not  have  enough  to  pay  threepence  in  the 
pound.” 

Still  more  curious  is  the  position  which  Mr.  Train  really  held  in 
England  while  he  was  here.  To  the  blinded  British  eye  he 
seemed  a  foolish  impotent  busybody,  gaining  a  little  temporary 
notoriety  by  his  attempt  to  block  up  the  Bayswater  Road,  and  then 
snuffed  into  obscurity  by  the  courts  of  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  the  leader,  the  guardian  angel,  the  prophet  of  English 
democracy.  “  I  have  been  among  their  working  classes.  I  have 
attended  their  Trades  Unions.  I  represent  the  people.  I  could 
have  put  20,000  of  them  there  in  a  day  to  tear  down  the  gaol ; 
but  I  said  no.”  And  why  did  he  say  no  ?  The  reason  that 
immediately  occurs  is,  that  if  he  had  said  yes,  and  had  invited  his 
followers  to  join  in  the  blessed  work  of  letting  loose  convicts,  he 
would  have  been  immediately  collared  by  the  nearest  policeman. 
Not  so.  The  true  reason  was,  that  Mr.  Train  thought  the  movement 
would  have  been  premature.  “  I  said,  wait  a  little  longer ;  there 
is  a  good  time  coming,  boys.”  The  beginning  of  this  good  time  is 
to  be  a  general  burning  of  hayricks.  Metaphorically,  the  process 
has  begun  already.  The  beacon  lights  are  lit,  and  now 
they  only  wait  the  result  of  the  American  contest,  and  as 
soon  as  it  comes,  all  Europe  is  in  a  flame.  This  agreeable 
prospect  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  his 
audience ;  and  they  rapturously  applauded  the  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Train  drew  from  his  facts,  that  “  we  are  fighting  the  great 
battle  of  civilization  and  freedom.”  But  even  these  are  not  the 
most  remarkable  disclosures  that  Mr.  Train  had  to  communicate. 
There  was  one  secret  more  awful  than  all — one  peculiarly  ghastly, 
solemn,  and  thrilling.  It  is  so  important,  and  so  terribly  interest¬ 
ing  to  Englishmen,  that  it  does  indeed  show  the  darkness  of 
British  institutions  that  a  foreigner  should  have  been  the  first, 
not  only  to  discover,  but  to  suspect  it.  We  hope  General  Choke 
was  there  to  hear  it ;  and  we  almost  fancy  it  would  have  surprised 
even  him,  if  any  information  can  surprise  a  child  of  Nature  and  a 
republican.  This  tremendous  secret  is  nothing  less  than  that  Lord 
Palmerston  poisoned  Prince  Albert.  What  is,  if  possible,  more 
wonderful  is,  that  the  Queen  knows  this.  “  The  Queen  hates  him, 
and  has  never  spoken  to  him  since  Prince  Albert’s  death.”  No 
wonder  so  omniscient  a  man,  so  bold  a  hater  of  England,  so  trium¬ 
phant  an  arbiter  of  the  safety  of  prisons,  should  have  appealed  to 
all  the  best  feelings  of  his  hearers.  He  was  cheered  and  applauded 
and  sympathized  with ;  he  was  the  great  man  of  Philadelphia  that 
evening  —  the  idol  of  the  hour.  But,  alas  for  the  instability  of 
human  grandeur,  and  the  fickleness  of  an  enlightened  people.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Train  appeared,  and  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  proclamation.  At  another  meeting  Mr. 
Train  could  not  altogether  approve  of  it,  and  said  so,  and  then 
this  great  orator,  this  man  of  the  people,  this  master  of  the 
secrets  of  Europe,  was  summarily  removed  by  the  police. 

The  American  part  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
very  cleverest  things  ever  written  in  fiction.  There  are  not  many 
pages  in  it,  but  Mr.  Dickens  has  so  thoroughly  caught  the  spirit, 
and  reproduced  the  character,  of  the  people  he  set  himself  to 
describe,  that  almost  everything  said  or  done  in  public  by 
Americans  is  virtually  contained  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  The 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Train  is  exactly  the  absurdity  of  Major 
Pawkins  and  General  Choke.  The  catastrophe  which  fol¬ 
lowed  on  his  triumph  has  been  anticipated  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Water-toast  sympathizers  in  honour  of  O’Connell,  and 
their  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  on  learning  that  their 
hero  was  in  favour  of  nigger  emancipation.  Englishmen  would 
at  first  be  inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  Train  was  only  a  silly  ranting* 
fool,  who  prated  to  a  set  of  obscure  idiots,  and  that  he  and  his 
oration  would  not  be  really  thought  more  of  in  America  than  in 
England.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Train  was  treated  as  a  very  great 
man.  The  meeting  at  which  he  uttered  this  remarkable  address 
was  an  “  ovation  ”  given  him  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Philadelphia, 
and  he  was  introduced  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  Governor  of 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  There  may  be  many  men  who 
stay  at  home  in  America,  who  think  Mr.  Train  and  his  prototypes 
in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  as  foolish  and  worthless  as  we  should 
do.  But  then  they  do  stay  at  home.  The  Americans  who 
appear  in  public  are  of  the  Elijah  Pogram  kind.  There 
are  always  what  Major  Pawkins  called  “flowery  compo¬ 
nents  ”  in  their  oratory.  They  all  are  certain  that  "Britishers 
are  in  dense  ignorance  about  their  own  affairs,  and  that 
travelling  Americans  understand  England  by  rapid  obser¬ 
vation,  and  resident  Americans  by  intuition.  Perhaps  Mr.  Train 
maybe  just  now  “the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  country,” 
but  that  is  all.  We  know  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
worth,  and  sense,  and  honour,  in  some  circles  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  that  it  is  the  curse  of  democracy  to  swamp  the  good 
and  bring  out  the  bad  to  the  top.  We  have,  therefore,  learnt  not 
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to  tie  surprised  that  men  like  Mr.  Train  should  receive  an  ovation. 
But  with  all  our  experience,  it  does  still  surprise  us  that  the 
popular  credulity  and  ignorance  of  American  cities  should  be  so 
great;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  the 
incessant  perusal  of  newspapers,  a  large  audience  should  he  found, 
in  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Union,  to  whom  the  barefaced 
lies  and  puerile  insolence  of  Mr.  Train  should  give  a  passing 
'pleasure. 


THE  GALLOWS. 

N  Monday  last,  Catharine  Wilson  met  a  doom  as  righteous  as 
human  law  ever  inflicted  on  a  criminal  whose  deeds  cjuite 
equal  the  atrocities  of  any  malefactor  on  record.  From  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  that  of  forty-three,  her  career  was  one  of  undeviating 
yet  complex  vice.  It  sometimes  happens  that  great  crimes  are 
exhaustive  and  exclusive  in  their  character,  and  that  breaches  of 
the  seventh  commandment  are  not  compatible  with  sins  against 
the  sixth  and  eighth.  Not  so  with  Catharine  Wilson.  She  was  as 
foul  in  life  as  bloody  in  hand,  and  she  seems  not  to  have  spared 
the  poison  draught  even  to  the  partners  of  her  adultery  and 
sensuality.  Tiers  was  an  undeviating  career  of  the  foulest  personal 
vices  and  the  most  cold-blooded  and  systematic  murders,  as  well 
as  deliberate  and  treacherous  robberies.  We  speak  without  hesi¬ 
tation  of  her  crimes  as  plural,  because,  adopting  the  language 
of  Mr.  Justice  B  vles  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Soames, 
we  not  only  “  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  more  clearly 
proved  that  murder  had  been  committed,  and  where  the  excru¬ 
ciating  pain  and  agony  of  the  victim  were  watched  with  so 
much  deliberation  by  the  murderer,”  but  also  because  the  same 
high  judicial  authority,  having  access  to  the  depositions  in  another 
case,  pronounced,  in  words  of  unexampled  gravity  and  significance, 
“that  he  had  no  more  doubt  but  that  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  also 
murdered  by  Catharine  Wilson  than  if  he  had  seen  the  crime 
committed  with  his  own  eyes.”  Nor  did  these  two  murders 
comprise  the  catalogue  of  her  crimes.  That  she,  who  poisoned  her 
paramour  Mawer,  again  poisoned  a  second  lover,  one  Dixon,  robbed 
and  poisoned  Mrs.  Jackson,  attempted  the  life  of  a  third  paramour 
named  Taylor,  and  administered  sulphuric  acid  to  a  woman  in 
whose  house  she  was  a  lodger,  only  in  the  present  year  —  of  all 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  though  these  several 
cases  have  received  no  regular  criminal  inquiry.  Seven 
murders  known,  if  not  judicially  proved,  do  not  after  all,  perhaps, 
complete  Catharine  Wilson’s  evil  career.  And  if  anything  were 
wanted  to  add  to  the  magnitude  of  these  crimes,  it  would  be 
found,  not  only  in  the  artful  and  devilish  facility  with  which  she 
slid  herself  into  the  confidence  of  the  widow  and  the  unprotected  — 
not  only  in  the  slow,  gradual  way  in  which  she  first  sucked  out 
the  substance  of  her  victims  before  she  administered,  with  fiendish 
coolness,  the  successive  cups  of  death  under  the  sacred  character  of 
friend  and  nurse — but  in  the  atrocious  malignity  by  which  she 
sought  to  destroy  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  poor 
creatures,  and  to  fix  the  ignominy  of  suicide  on  the  objects  of  her 
own  robbery  and  murder. 

To  do  public  opinion  only  simple  justice,  even  the  fanatics  of 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  scarcely 
raised  a  whisper  or  a  murmur  against  this  great  criminal’s 
execution.  It  was  felt  to  be  too  ridiculous  to  urge  any  immunity 
from  the  gallows  on  the  score  of  the  criminal’s  sex.  What 
lias  sex  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  that  in  this  particular 
case  a  man  could  not  have  committed  the  murders?  It  was 
only  a  woman,  with  a  woman’s  arts,  a  woman’s  insinuating 
craft,  a  woman’s  admittance  to  sick  rooms,  and  to  the  sacred  con¬ 
fidences  of  her  sisters,  a  woman’s  womanliness,  that  could  have 
perpetrated  this  string  of  crimes.  The  unhappy  precedent  which 
was  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  case  of  Celestina  Sonnier 
was,  with  general  assent,  on  this  occasion,  reversed ;  and  the  Old 
Bailey,  which  for  some  fourteen  years  has  not  seen  a  woman  hung 
(for  Mrs.  Manning  was  executed  at  Ilorsemonger  Lane),  once  more 
witnessed  a  female  execution.  As  to  Catharine  Wilson,  she  died 
as  she  lived.  A  canting  letter,  full  of  the  usual  perversions  of 
Scripture  language,  ha3  been  published  in  her  name,  and  it  is  a 
fair  imitation  of  the  morbid  literature  of  the  condemned  cell ;  but 
while  deficient  in  external  proofs  of  genuineness,  there  is  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  against  its  authenticity.  No  other  sign 
of  feeling  on  her  part  is  forthcoming.  Bold,  defiant,  insolent,  and 
hardened,  she  left  the  world  with  a  lie  in  her  mouth,  and  the 
load  of  a  life  of  guilt  which,  according  to  all  moral  laws,  had  long 
since  extinguished  her  conscience.  Very  properly,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  she  was  not  manipulated  by  the  dexterous  spiritual  legerde¬ 
main  of  the  charitable  gentleman,  Mr.  Wright,  “the  prison- 
philanthropist,”  who  has  a  mission  to  condemned  convicts.  The 
present  Ordinary  of  Newgate  seems  to  be  a  sensible  person,  and 
we  have  been  spared  the  fictitious  euthanasia  and  ecsiatic  expe¬ 
riences  of  a  wholesale  poisoner’s  morbid  and  unnatural  penitence. 
She  was  not  a  penitent,  she  made  no  confession,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  she  should  confess  or  profess  the  least  sorrow 
for  her  crimes.  The  only  thing  recorded  of  her  condemned  cell  is 
that,  with  a  coarse  and  mendacious  stupidity,  she  affected  not  to 
understand  her  sentence;  and,  without  a  friend  or  visitor,  deserted 
alike  by  God  and  man,  she  died  a  felon’s  death,  without  even  the 
sympathies  of  an  Old  Bailey  mob. 

In  one  quarter  alone  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  revive  the 
vulgar  platitudes  against  capital  punishment.  The  newspapers 
generally  described  the  scene  of  Monday  morning,  not  always 
without  the  usual  talk  which  is  talked  by  penny-a-liners,  but 


with  a  commendable  sense  of  propriety.  The  Times,  as  in  such 
matters  it  generally  does,  took  the  lead,  in  a  report  which  was 
characterized  by  good  sense  and  right  feeling ;  and  the  regulation 
report,  communicated  generally  to  the  other  papers,  only  sinned 
in  the  grandiloquence  of  its  style  and  the  impenetrable  obscurity 
and  recondite  difficulty  of  its  allusions.  Fine  writing,  however,  is 
a  venial  sin  when  measured  against  indecent  misrepresentation  of 
facts  and  a  studied  insult  to  common  sense.  We  can  pardon  the 
writer,  paid  by  the  number  of  his  sentences  and  the  minuteness  of 
his  report,  who  talked  of  female  executions  as  resembling  angels’ 
visits,  because  they  were  few  and  far  between,  in  consideration  of 
the  information  —  new,  we  own,  to  ourselves — that  it  was  formerly 
the  custom  not  only  to  preach  condemned  sermons,  but  to  place  a 
halter  in  the  felon’s  pew  and  a  coffin  in  the  aisle  of  Newgate 
Chapel,  during  the  service  of  the  Sunday  preceding  a  hanging- 
day.  Nor  are  we  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  same 
ingenious  scribe’s  vivid  description  of  the  crowd  before  the  gallows, 
in  which  we  are  informed  that  “  the  few  respectable  people 
present  were  as  waifs  and  spars  on  the  strong  tide  that  rolled  and 
surged  against  the  prison  walls,  the  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  that 
vast  sea  of  scoundrelism.”  Indeed,  we  rather  admire  his  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  identified  all  the  boys  present  with  those  “  miniature 
masses  of  rags,  dirt,  vice,  and  ignorant  cunning,  who,  to  the  disgrace 
of  our  police,  imperil  their  own  poor  lives  by  turning  heels  over  head 
for  the  delectation  of  boobies  who  fling  them  halfpence  from  the 
tops  of  omnibuses ;  ”  and  we  appreciate  that  very  fine  sentence 
which  describes  the  “  roar  of  the  crowd,  and  the  shrill  laughs  and 
snatches  of  song  which  broke  now  and  then  on  the  hoarse 
diapason  of  blasphemous  ribaldry.”  This  is  mere  fine  talk,  written 
with  an  eye  to  the  inch  measure  of  the  sub-editor.  Nor  are  we 
much  moved  to  criticize  another  fine  writer’s  description  of  the  war 
of  the  elements,  which  throughout  the  night  before  the  execution 
seemed  to  be  in  horrid  harmony  with  the  approaching  tragedy. 
The  entrance  of  the  gallows — of  course  “the  fatal  machine” — 
is  rendered,  as  art-critics  say,  with  a  considerable  subtlety, 
as,  in  the  darkness  and  grimness  of  three  o’clock  on  a  stormy 
morning,  the  “  hideous  apparatus  of  d.eath,  well  fitted  to  strike 
terror  into  the  most  savage  heart,  is  brought  out  with  a  horrid 
rumbling  sound.”  We  accompany,  with  a  dim  sense  of  some 
sort  of  meaning,  the  same  famous  hand,  when  he  describes 
“the  death-bell  and  its  low  solemn  cadences  stealing  over  the 
crowd  and  the  criminal  herself;”  and  just  as  Macaulay  describes 
the  beacon-lights  streaming  from  Eddystone  to  John  of  Groat’s,  so 
with  tolerable  patience  we  endure  to  be  informed  how  “from 
Southwark  and  Lambeth  thousands  came  trooping  over  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  while  Bermondsey  sent  its  multitudes  over  London  Bridge, 
and  Saffron  Hill  and  the  Seven  Dials  sent  their  eager  reinforcements, 
till,  joining  the  stream  from  WThitechapel,  an  impetuous  and  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  torrent,  through  Barbican  and  Smithfield,  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  great  lake  by  which  the  gallows  was  encircled.”  But 
when  we  come  to  the  closer  touches  of  the  tragic  artist,  we  own 
that  we  are  lost.  Mrs.  Wilson,  we  are  told,  was  dressed  “  in  a  light 
morning  gown.”  The  sce-ne  is  the  press  room,  from  which,  we 
believe,  the  reporters  are  very  properly  excluded.  What,  there¬ 
fore,  is  left  but  an  opportunity  for  meditation  ?  “  It  was  an  awful 

thought,  while  looking  at  her,  that  all  the  minute  circumstances 
which  impressed  the  spectators  in  that  sad  chamber  were,  at  the 
same  time,  fixing  their  objects  on  the  tablet  of  her  mind  —  so 
quickly  to  be  shattered  and  cast  into  oblivion.”  The  fact  that 
circumstances  were  fixing  their  objects  on  a  mental  tablet  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  awful  thought  to  a  psychologist.  But  the  reporter  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  meditation, 
has  something  “more  to  tell,  which  may  require  possibly  an  effort 
of  moral  courage.”  Here  are  his  own  words :  — 

It  is,  however,  in  all  its  grotesque  horror  that  we  would  present  this  scene 
to  our  readers  ;  nor  can  we  think  it  prudent,  or  in  any  way  desirable,  that  a 
single  touch  of  its  character  should  be  softened  down.  Our  words,  we  know, 
will  cause  a  shudder  through  all  England.  Be  it  so.  England  has  sometimes 
need  to  shudder  and  turn  pale  at  truths  within  the  ken  of  her  current  history. 
When  Catharine  Wilson  stood  pinioned  in  her  long,  loose  gown  on  that 
ghastly  stage  —  when  the  hangman  fastened  a  cord  or  strap  round  the  skirt 
of  her  dress,  a  little  below  the  knee,  so  as  to  keep  the  folds  together  and  to 
prevent  her  struggling  in  the  last  agony  —  when  he  drew  a  long  white  cap 
over  her  head,  the  mob  at  once  saw,  recognised,  and  laughed,  at  an  image 
exactly  resembling  a  figure  with  which  the  walls  and  hoardings  of  London 
are  placarded.  It  was  a  low,  stifled  laugh,  that  ran  through  the  brutal  con¬ 
course  ;  and  in  the  tone  of  its  deep  cynicism  there  was,  as  we  fancied,  a  rough, 
harsh  kind  of  pity. 

CEdipus  help  us!  Wbat  does  this  mean?  If  it  means  tbat 
when  Catharine  "Wilson  xvas  standing,  strapped  and  pinioned, 
below  the  gallows,  she  looked  like  that  queer  figure  which  is 
called  “  the  Cure,”  we  can  only  say  that  to  inform  us  of  this  odd 
likeness  is  a  matter  of  very  bad  taste,  and  shows  to  what  degra¬ 
dation  sensation  writers  will  stoop ;  but  it  is  not  a  piece  of 
information  which  will  “  cause  a  shudder  throughout  England.” 
On  the  contrary,  just  as  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Manning  being  hung  in 
black  satin  sent  satin  out  of  fashion  from  that  day  to  this,  so  let 
us  hope  that  Mrs.  Wilson’s  hanging  may  discredit  the  absurd 
“  Cure  ”  popularity. 

But  all  this  is  venial  enough  when  contrasted  with  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Another  Account,”  furnished  to  the  Morning  Star. 
This  is  written  by  a  very  deep  thinker  and  philosopher  indeed — 
no  ordinary  penny-a-liner  —  but  a  “real  man”  as  they  say, 
an  “earnest  man,”  who  tries  very  hard  to  unite  the  manner 
of  Carlyle  with  the  matter  of  Dickens.  He  scoffs  at  the  notion  — 
whose  notion  is  it  ?  —  that  the  hangman  is  a  great  moral  teacher, 
and  he  classes  among  “  the  shams  and  unveracities  ”  the  view  that 
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capital  punishment  is  a  lesson  to  crime.  In  more  ways  than 
one,  this  public  instructor  in  the  Morning  Star  is  a  curiosity. 
He  is  the  only  man  in  England  who  thinks — only  he  does  not  think, 
hut  merely  affects  to  think — that  “the  grounds  on  which  Catharine 
"Wilson  has  been  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  modern  Brinvilliers 
are  questionable  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  her  brazen  im¬ 
pudence  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold'  “was  the  theme  of 
general  admiration.”  Further,  he  calls  us  to  remember  the  case  of 
Eliza  Fenning,  who  certainly  was  executed  an  innocent  woman, 
and  he  talks  of  “  a  poison  panic.”  That  is  to  say,  there  is  one  writer 
who  has  the  insolence  to  say,  or  rather  to  hint,  that  Catharine 
Wilson  was  probably  innocent,  and  has  been  sacrificed  by  an 
unjust  judge  and  a  terrified  jury  to  a  popular  panic  on  the 
subject  of  secret  poisoning.  His  argument  is  the  old  stale  one 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  Capital  punishments  are  wrong,  because 
they  do  not  appear  profitably  to  affect  the  mob  present  at  an  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  by  way  of  “  The  Moral,”  the  Morning  Star  appends  to 
this  narrative  of  Catharine  Wilson’s  execution  the  Police  Report 
which  announces  that  two  persons  were  brought  before  Alderman 
Mechi,  charged  with  picking  pockets  at  the  Old  Bailey,  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  gallows.  It  is  almost  as  absurd  to  refute  this  argument 
as  to  urge  it.  As  though,  wherever  there  was  a  crowd,  there  would 
not  be  pickpockets ;  and  as  though  it  would  not  be  quite  as 
reasonable  to  argue  the  duty  of  prohibiting  Confirmations  at 
Church,  a  coronation,  or  one  of  Mr.  Bright’s  Manchester  meetings, 
because  they,  too,  were  attended  by  pickpockets.  But,  further,  the 
argument  is,  that  people  who  witness  an  execution  are  not  deterred 
from  crime,  because,  while  the  drop  is  falling,  they  play  all  sorts  of 
tricks,  and  indulge  in  loose  and  drunken  demeanour.  But  where 
is  the  necessary  connexion  between  the  two  things  ?  Who  knows 
whether  and  when  a  coarse  and  brutal  nature  is  or  is  not  'seriously 
affected  P  A  costermonger  may  j  oke  at  the  gallows ;  but  it  may  affect 
him  seriously,  nevertheless.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  is  not 
frightened,  because  he  gains  and  plays  the  fool.  An  incipient 
murderer  may,  for  aught  Mr.  Dickens  knows,  be  warned  off  a 
coming  crime,  even  though  he  cuts  lewd  j  okes  at  Calcraft  and 
his  moral  lesson.  But  all  this  is  beside  the  real  question.  We 
do  not  say  that  capital  punishment  is  only  didactic.  It  may 
be,  and  it  very  often  is,  a  deterring  instrument;  and  we  do 
not  deny  that  the  gallows  is  a  warning  and  terror  to  evil¬ 
doers.  We  believe  that  hanging  does  produce  a  serious  effect, 
even  on  the  wretched  crowds  who  witness  it.  But  capital  punish¬ 
ment  is  more  than  a  moral  lesson,  and  more  than  all  this.  It  is 
an  exhibition,  on  the  largest  and  most  awful  scale,  of  that  divine 
justice  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  law,  itself  the 
human  embodiment  of  Almighty  right.  Capital  punishment  is 
punitive,  vindictive,  if  you  will,  and  retaliatory.  It  has  its 
relations  to  the  criminal  as  well  as  to  society.  But  this  is  the 
sort  of  truth  which  we  can  quite  understand  to  be  beyond  even  the 
comprehenrion  of  writers  who  deprecate  “  the  strangulation  of  a 
fellow-creature,”  as  though  we  were  fellow-creatures  of  Catharine 
Wilson  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  we  are  fellow- 
creatures  with  Nana  Sahib,  or  General  Butler  and  Colonel 
Turchin,  or  any  other  curse  and  enemy  of  the  whole  human  race. 


THE  MANCHESTER  MAN  AT  HOME. 

IN  ancient  days,  as  Manchester  reckons  antiquity  —  that  is,  some 
thirty  years  ago  —  the  inhabitant  of  each  of  the  chief  Lanca¬ 
shire  towns  had  his  characteristic  designation.  The  coachman  of 
the  old  Highflyer,  when  asked  who  was  inside,  would  reply,  “  Oh, 
the  usual  lot;  there’s  a  Liverpool  gentleman,  and  a  Manchester 
man,  and  an  Oldham  chap,  and  a  Bolton  blackguard.”  There  was 
nothing  uncomplimentary  intended  by  these  latter  substantives. 
Oldham  and  Bolton  were  as  proud  of  their  peculiar  produce  as 
were  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  Possibly,  railroads  have  obliterated 
these  nice  varieties,  and  “chaps”  and  “blackguards”  are  no 
longer  local  distinctions.  The  Liverpool  gentleman,  to  be  sure, 
has  generally  asserted  his  claim  to  gentle  blood  by  returning  a 
Tory  or  two  to  Parliament,  when  none  of  his  neighbours  did  so,  j  ust 
by  way  of  a  pardonable  aristocratic  foible ;  but  in  the  main,  Lan¬ 
cashire  specialities  have  merged  themselves  in  the  generic  type, 
the  “Manchester  Man.”  There  is  a  sort  of  brisk  business-like 
alertness  about  the  tight  little  alliteration  that  seems  to  have  been 
rather  taking ;  the  man  was  generally  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  it  indicated  ;  and  thus  the  Manchester  Man,  by  common 
consent,  has  swallowed  up  all  the  other  local  notabilities,  and 
become,  in  common  parlance,  the  embodied  representative  of  the 
manufacturing  mind. 

In  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  Manchester  attained  its  culmi¬ 
nating  point.  It  understood,  or  seemed  to  understand,  one  question 
thoroughly  —  pushed  its  cause  with  singleness  of  aim  and  unflag¬ 
ging  energy  —  won  its  way,  and  dazzled,  or  silenced,  all  England. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  man,  a  sort  of  Micaiah  among  the  prophets, 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  the 
Manchester  Man  was  a  man  of  only  one  idea,  and  that  that  idea 
was  not  corn  after  all.  “When  a  Manchester  man  begins  to  argue 
on  ‘  principle  ’  (he  told  the  House  one  night),  you  may  be  sure  he 
is  going  to  talk  about  cotton.”  But  Heniy  Drummond  shared  the 
fate  of  all  unsavoury  Micaiahs,  and  was  fed  on  the  bread  and 
water  of  Parliamentary  affliction  all  his  days.  The  Manchester 
Man  was  everybody  and  everything;  Cotton  was  King,  and 
Cobden  was  his  prophet;  and  Manchester  was  the  abode 
of  all  the  surviving  descendants  of  Solomon.  Pride,  however, 
got  its  fall  in  time.  The  Manchester  Man  came  to  a  good 


deal  of  grief  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  a  Reform  Bill ;  and,  aftet 
clamouring  for  representation  according  to  numbers,  had  to  explain 
(when  it  turned  out  that  the  numbers  were  likely  to  be  against 
him)  that  he  did  not  mean  mere  numbers  —  i.  e.  including  the  poor 
besotted  agricultural  “niggers” — butnumbers  of  men,  of  real  smart 
citizens,  that  read  the  penny  papers  and  listened  to  the  speeches  of 
enlightened  Mr.  Bright.  He  tried  his  best  to  commend  to  popular 
acceptance  his  notion  of  the  difference  between  viri  and  homines, 
Manchester  men  and.  people  in  general ;  but,  whether  for  lack  of 
Latin  or  from  lack  of  sympathy  in  a  country  which  unfortunately 
contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  inferior  caste,  he  failed  to  im¬ 
press  the  latter  with  the  proper  sense  of  their  inferiority ;  and  now 
the  break-down  of  American  democracy  has  completed  his  dis¬ 
comfiture.  The  dethronement  of  the  idol  has  involved  the 
worshipper  in  its  ruin ;  and  Manchester  is  very  unlikely  to  exer¬ 
cise  an  undue  influence  on  the  politics  of  Englishmen  for  at  least 
a  generation  to  come. 

There  had  been  unpleasant  peculiarities  about  the  Manchester 
Man  all  through.  He  was  fussy  and  self-important;  not  over- 
refined,  and  grievously  overbearing;  almost  ostentatiously  r> arrow- 
minded  and  intolerant;  and  these  peculiarities  had  become 
offensively  prominent  in  the  latter  da}rs  of  liis  political  and  social 
prosperity.  Still,  everybody  looked  upon  him  as  generous  in  money 
matters,  clear-headed  and  sagacious  in  business,  and  quite  a  master 
of  the  art  of  organization  in  everything  that  concerned  the  details 
of  practical  life.  lie  had  failed  on  the  greater  stage  of  national 
politics,  but  he  was  still  believed  to  be  unequalled  in  his  own  line, 
and  at  home.  The  popular  belief  in  the  Manchester  Man  lasted 
almost  till  yesterday.  Even  when  this  very  cotton  famine  arose,  the 
persons  who  cared  to  help  their  suffering  fellow-countrymen — •  Lord 
Derby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  “subscribers”  of  every  sort  — were 
quite  contented  at  the  outset  to  contribute  their  cash,  and  leave  the 
disposal  of  it  to  what  was  fully  believed  to  be  the  efficiency  of 
local  administration.  There  was  a  fine  opportunity  here  for  the 
Manchester  Man  to  regain  his  laurels  if  he  had  only  known  how  to 
use  it.  These  latter  had  suffered,  not  merely  from  the  collapse  of 
the  great  Reform  windbag,  but  from  the  manifest  willingness  of 
Manchester  to  rely  exclusively  on  America  for  its  cotton,  in  spite 
of  many  invitations  to  encourage  other  markets,  and  many  warn¬ 
ings  as  to  the  instability  of  its  existing  source  of  supply.  The 
capabilities  of  Central  Africa  —  the  home  alike  of  cotton  and  its 
natural  cultivator  —  those  of  India,  Australia,  and  a  dozen  other 
countries,  had  been  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Cottonopolis 
time  after  time,  with  no  apparent  result,  or  almost  less  than  none  — 
contemptuous  silence.  Only  two  or  three  years  ago,  after  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  discoveries  had  reduced  the  supply  to  a  certainty  if 
only  due  energy  and  capital  should  be  forthcoming,  we  remember 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  then  just  appointed  to  his  African  mission, 
going  down  thither,  fortified  by  the  presence  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  and  Lord  Brougham.  The  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  competitor  to  cheapen  the  markets 
of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  —  cotton  and  Christianity, 
philanthropy  and  free-trade  —  all  had  their  charms  set  forth 
in  liveliest  eloquence.  Every  effort  was  made  to  allure  Man¬ 
chester  into  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  but  all  in 
vain.  If  we  recollect  aright,  donations  of  some  400/.  were  all 
that  came  of  it.  Some  time  before  that,  the  Indian  prospect  had 
been  opened  out,  with  scarcely  more  success.  Mr.  Mason,  a 
manufacturer  of  Ashton,  and  one  who  is  honourably  distinguished 
by  keeping  500  hands  in  full  work  to  this  moment,  while 
vigorously  defending  his  brethren  the  other  day  from  the  charge 
of  discouraging  the  discovery  of  substitutes  for  cotton,  or  new 
fields  for  its  growth,  told  the  British  Association,  as  rather  a 
creditable  feat,  that  a  “  Cotton  Supply  Association  ”  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  in  Manchester,  with  reference  to  the  Indian  capabilities, 
five  years  ago.  He  modestly  forbore,  however,  to  add  that  it  was 
founded  by  only  four  persons,  including  himself.  With  equal 
modesty  he  refrained  from  saying  what  had  been  the  outgrowth  of 
its  labours ;  and,  as  Dr.  Farr  pertinently  remarked,  “  we  have  not 
heard  the  amount  of  money  they  have  spent  in  promoting  the 
object.”  Mr.  Bazley,  another  of  the  four  founders  of  this  half- 
fledged  association,  is  much  more  explicit.  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association,  held  a  month  ago,  he  said :  — 

For  himself,  he  was  veiy  much  indisposed  to  address  the  meeting  at  all. 
He  felt  somewhat  disheartened.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  inces¬ 
santly  calling  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  probable  dilemma  in  which 
it  would  be  placed,  to  little  or  no  purpose.  In  the  Exhibition  of  the  present 
year  there  were  contributions  of  cotton  from  thirty-five  sources  of  supply,  and 
yet  this  country  had  essentially  depended  upon  one  of  them.  People  were 
either  lacking  in  moral  courage,  or  lacking  in  spirit  to  invest  for  their  own 
profit  and  security.  For  nearly  two  years  the  price  of  cotton  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  advancing  ;  but  a  five-fold  price  had  not  induced  exertion  to  give  u 5 
the  needed  supply.  Although  he  computed  that  not  less  than  20,000,000 L 
sterling  had  been  obtained  by  the  advanced  prices  of  cotton,  it  could  not  be 
shown  that  one  single  shilling  of  it  had  been  embarked  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  on  an  extended  scale. 

The  truth  is,  that  Manchester  contented  itself  with  going 
to  the  cheapest  actual  market,  not  caring  what  slavery  it  was 
encouraging,  or  what  kind  of  an  America  (North  and  South 
alike)  it  was  breeding  by  the  way,  and  forgot  altogether  to  look 
out  for  the  cheapest  possible  and  future  market.  In  the  language 
of  one  of  its  most  recent  apologists,  Mr.  Chadwick,  it  has  been  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or  more  “  continuously  calling  the  attention 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  to  the  necessity  of  new  sburcos  of 
supply,”  and  taking  no  pains  and  hazarding  no  capital  to  make 
them  available.  This  is  just  the  point.  These  vicarious  saviours 
of  their  country  and  of  cotton  have  been  continuously  calling  upon 
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all  the  world  to  do  their  own  work  for  them,  and  find  the  capital 
to  do  it  with.  The  latest  phase  that  this  system  of  enterprise  by 
deputy  has  taken  is  that  of  round  abuse  of  the  Indian  Government 
because  it  has  not  done  everything,  while  the  persons  most  imme¬ 
diately  interested  have  done  nothing.  We  are  told,  indeed,  of  the 
name  of  an  “  Indian  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,”  but  nothing 
about  its  capital  or  performances.  This  is  scarcely  the  way  in 
which  the  great  capitalists  and  the  great  organizers  of  the  world 
should  set  to  work. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  all  this  while  to  the  Manchester 
Man  that  he  is  putting  on  the  Protectionist’s  old  clothes.  He 
laughed  at  them  very  sufficiently,  and  perhaps  rather  rudely 
(though  all  the  world  laughed  with  him),  a  few  years  ago,  when 
they  were  worn  by  their  original  proprietor.  We  much  regret 
this  unlucky  piece  of  petty  larceny,  and  very  much  more  regret 
that  the  habiliments  appear  to  tit  the  appropriator  so  remarkably 
well.  Mr.  Cobden  almost  glories  in  the  sinister  acquisition.  On 
one  of  the  last  days  of  the  late  session  he  placidly  told  the  House 
that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  cotton  manufacturers 
should  be  expected  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material.  It  was  their  business  to  work  it  up  when  it  came, 
not  to  provide  for  its  being  forthcoming.  How  grandly  his  un¬ 
adorned  eloquence  would  have  rolled  about  if  some  member  for 
Mudhurst  or  Chalkshire,  in  the  last  days  of  Protection,  had  got  up 
and  coolly  told  the  world  it  was  the  farmer’s  business  to  grow 
corn,  and  somebody  else’s  to  find  him  seed  and  manure ;  and  that, 
if  corn  was  wanting,  and  bread  was  high,  and  labourers  were 
starving,  it  was  clearly  everybody’s  fault  but  his  own !  Now, 
good  honest  free-traders,  who  mean  what  they  say — who  mean  by 
free-trade  free  enterprise,  liberally  entered  into  and  winning  its  way 
to  success  and  power  by  its  own  resolute  activity,  not  timorous  and 
selfish  indolence  lying  sprawling  on  its  back  and  howling  to  all 
England  because  lollipops  do  not  drop  into  its  mouth  as  long  as  it 
chooses  to  lie  there — are  a  good  deal  confused  by  this  unhappy  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Manchester  Man.  He  looks  too  much  like  a  squalling 
baby,  or  an  exploded  squib,  or  a  burst  bubble.  And  people  who  still 
thought,  notwithstanding  odd  appearances  and  symptoms  here  and 
there,  that  there  was  really  something  in  the  man  at  bottom,  are 
suffering  just  now  a  very  unpleasant  disenchantment.  Great 
things,  great  men  —  above  all  great  thoughts — are  not  so  common 
that  we  can  afford,  without  regret,  to  see  them  vulgarized,  traves¬ 
tied,  and  rolled  in  the  mud;  and  freedom  of  trade  really  was  a  great 
thought,  and  the  Manchester  Man  seemed  to  be  a  great  man.  It 
is  very  sad  to  see  him  commit  suicide  as  he  has  done.  We  had 
let  him  collapse,  as  a  politician,  without  much  regret  —  it  was 
hardly  his  vocation  —  but  at  home,  and  in  his  own  proper  pro¬ 
vince,  we  expected  something  nobler  and  more  thoughtful  than 
the  sorry  exhibition  these  last  years  have  given  us. 

We  have  not  joined  in  the  cry  that  has  been  raised  against  Man¬ 
chester  selfishness  in  its  grosser  form  of  pecuniary  niggardliness. 
No  doubt  Lord  Palmerston  would  not  have  spoken  in  Parliament 
as  he  did,  nor  would  Mr.  Gladstone  have  cited  the  instance  of  a 
mill-owner  who  had  shut  up  his  mill,  sold  his  cotton  at  a  large 
profit,  and  conveyed  it  away  by  night  for  fear  of  ugly  personal 
consequences,  had  this  been  a  wholly  exceptional  case  — 
had  there  not  been  dozens  who  have  made  large  profits  by 
the  ventures  of  the  cotton  market,  and  are  now  perhaps 
making  more,  or  enjoying  a  luxurious  holiday.  Most  likely,  page 
upon  page  might  be  written  on  the  subject  with  entire  accuracy  as 
to  the  facts.  But  a  series  of  facts  is  not  always  equivalent  to 
“  the  truth,”  and  is  very  seldom  the  whole  truth.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  manufacturer  who  keeps  his  men  at  work  is 
administering  far  more  manly  and  effectual  aid  than  he  who  gives 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  staring  advertisement  of  his  liberality  in  a 
subscription  list ;  nor  that  the  20,coo,oool.  which  Mr.  Bazley 
estimates  to  have  been  gained  in  cotton  speculations  since  the  rise 
in  the  cotton  market  exactly  measure  (as  he  rightly  adds)  the 
amount  which  the  manufacturers  who  have  kept  their  mills 
going  have  either  lost,  if  they  have  bought  cotton,  or  refused  to 
gain,  if  they  have  foreborne  to  sell  it.  We  ought  not  to  omit,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  huge  fortunes  have  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years,  with  unexampled  rapidity — that  over-production 
had  created  such  a  glut  of  cotton  goods  that  even  a  year  of  almost 
non-production  has  not  materially  raised  their  price  —  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  cotton  famine  has  been  a  great  source  of  gain  to  the 
manufacturer,  or  at  least  has  saved  him  from  very  serious  loss, 
in  many  cases,  probably,  from  total  ruin.  We  are  only  commenting 
now,  however,  on  the  grievous  wreck  that  has  been  made  of  a  once 
great  reputation  by  its  own  short-sighted  imbecility.  We  may 
have  more  to  say  hereafter  about  imbecility  of  another  sort.  The 
Manchester  Man  has  not  only  shown  himself  grievously  incompetent 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  his  own  business,  but  at  this  very 
moment  he  appears  to  be  almost  equally  incompetent  to  the  task 
of  turning  to  account  the  aid  that  has  been  freely  furnished  him 
towards  maintaining  the  honest  self-respect  of  his  labourers  them¬ 
selves,  and  is  fast  allowing  them  to  degenerate  into  a  colony  of 
paupers.  All  honour  to  the  Manchester  operative,  but  little  praise 
to  the  “  Manchester  Man.” 


ROYAL  MARRIAGES. 

HEN  the  question  was  once  set  in  the  Oxford  Schools, 
“Mention  any  royal  persons  who  married  subjects,” 
one  of  the  answers  given  was,  “John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  married  Katharine  Swinford,  a  governess.”  This  was  one 
of  those  answers  which  are  the  more  absurd  because  they  are 


strictly  accurate.  So  another  candidate  in  another  school,  being 
asked  the  way  from  Cyrene  to  Carthage,  said  that  “  it  lay  through 
several  barbarous  nations,  one  of  which  was  called  the  Gilli- 
gammi.”  This  answer  also  was  perfectly  true,  and  all  the  more 
ridiculous  because  of  its  truth.  John  of  Gaunt  did  marry  Katha¬ 
rine  Swinford,  and  Katharine  Swinford  had  been  something  which 
might,  without  inaccuracy,  be  called  a  “governess.”  The  word 
may  be  inadequate  to  express  Katharine's  position,  and  the 
answer  altogether  lost  sight  of  what  made  the  marriage  most 
strange  and  objectionable.  Still,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  denying  the  proposition.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
did  marry  Katharine  Swinford,  a  governess. 

We  do  not  remember  whether  this  curious  statement  was  one 
of  a  series,  or  whether  it  stood  by  itself  as  the  only  instance  of  a 
royal  marriage  with  a  subject  ever  known  in  England.  Such  is 
human  ignorance  that  we  can  believe  that  it  might.  Certainly 
the  history  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour  is  striking  enough, 
asid  it  has  latterly  become  more  striking  by  giving  Mr.  Froude 
the  opportunity  of  extracting  from  it  the  strangest  of  all  moral 
theories.  Yet  there  is  something  so  grotesque  about  the  marriage 
of  John  and  Katharine,  especially  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  was 
put,  that  it  might  impress  some  minds  even  more  than  the  strange 
elevation  and  tragic  end  of  the  mother  of  Elizabeth.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  sure  that  the  world  at  large  fancies  that  marrying 
subjects  was  something  peculiar,  or  nearly  so,  to  Harry  VIII.  — 
perhaps  because  he  had  a  weakness  for  the  heads  as  well  as  the 
hands  of  his  successive  wives,  so  that  foreign  ladies  prudently 
kept  out  of  his  reach.  How  habitually  all  branches  of  the  royal 
family  married  English  wives  and  husbands  during  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  certainly  seldom  fully  re¬ 
cognized.  Yet  Elizabeth  could  trace  her  descent  from  Edward  III. 
by  two  lines  of  purely  English  ancestors ;  and  if  another  line  of 
descent  brings  in  a  Queen  of  England,  a  daughter  of  France,  it  is 
another  example  of  the  same  rule.  If  Elizabeth  had  the  equivocal 
honour  of  a  descent  from  Charles  VI.,  it  was  because  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  England  and  daughter  of  France  could  not  resist  the 
charms  of  a  handsome  Welsh  gentleman. 

The  common  belief  is,  that  some  law  or  other  forbids  any  member 
of  the  royal  family  to  marry  a  subject.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
law  of  the  kind.  The  law  is,  that  no  descendant  of  George  II. 
may  marry  at  all,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  or  else 
after  a  most  tedious  and  annoying  process  of  asking  banns  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  law  says  nothing  about  natives  or 
foreigners.  The  restriction  to  foreigners  is  a  mere  gloss,  owing  to 
the  family  pride  of  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  more  than 
to  anything  else.  As  on  many  other  subjects,  two  opposite  veins 
of  feeling  have  been  current  for  some  centuries.  But  the  only 
legislation  on  the  subject  is  very  modern,  and  the  real  nature  of 
that  legislation  is,  in  common  belief,  altogether  misunderstood. 

The  notion  of  royal  and  princely  families,  as  forming  a  distinct 
caste,  equal  among  themselves  and  superior  to  everybody  else,  is 
one  which  has  grown  up  very  gradually,  and  in  its  full  form  it 
is  very  medern  and  quite  un-English.  A  royal  family,  in  the 
Continental  sense,  is  the  fullest  and  most  offensive  development 
of  the  Continental  doctrine  of  nobility.  That  doctrine  has  never 
existed  in  England,  and  it  is  practically  refuted  every  time 
we  hear  such  familiar  formulas  as  “  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary,”  or  even 
“  Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.”  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  general 
theory  of  English  law  and  custom  that  a  duke  may,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  marry  his  housemaid,  but  that  he  may  not 
marry  the  tenth  cousin  of  the  king.  And,  after  all,  this  utter 
isolation  of  the  royal  house  was  wholly  unknown  in  the  days  when 
royalty  was  most  of  a  reality.  The  whole  line  of  Emperors,  from 
Augustus  to  the  last  Constantine,  freely  intermarried  with  their 
subjects.  With  them  the  degradation  was  held  to  lie  the  other 
way.  Every  woman  of  Roman  birth  was  a  fit  bride  for  Csesar — it 
was  the  barbarian,  of  however  high  degree,  that  was  beneath  him. 
It  was  only  in  the  last  days  of  Byzantine  weakness,  when  the 
Empire  had  sunk  to  be  merely  one  State  among  many,  that  the 
Pakeologi  began  habitually  to  contract  marriages  with  foreign 
princesses.  The  like  was  the  case  with  the  Old-English  and  other 
early  mediaeval  kings.  They  freely  intermarried  with  the  daughters 
of  their  own  nobles.  Afterwards  we  find  kings  themselves  and 
their  eldest  sons  most  commonly  marrying  foreigners ;  but  the 
younger  branches  are  still  freely  matched  with  natives.  The  king’s 
sons  and  daughters  were  commonly  provided  with  wealthy 
heiresses  and  heirs,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  pockets  both  of 
the  prince  and  his  people.  The  descendants  of  such  marriages 
of  course  retained  their  contingent  right  of  succession;  other¬ 
wise  they  were,  in  a  generation  or  two,  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  the  other  nobles  of  the  realm.  When,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Crown  was  disputed  between  two  or  three  of 
these  families — for  the  Tudors  must  be  looked  on  as  distinct  from 
the  legitimate  Lancasters  —  all  alike  were  at  least  thoroughly 
English.  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Edward  IV., 
Edward  V.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth  were,  every  one  of  them,  children  of  English 
mothers.  The  foreign  birth  and  foreign  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Queen  Mary  were  both  quite  exceptional,  and  certainly  in  neither 
case  did  it  bring  with  it  either  credit  or  good  luck.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  intensely  national  character  of  the  Yorkist 
and  Tudor  Kings  had  much  to  do  with  the  vast  powers  which  they 
wielded.  Englishmen  trusted  princes  who  were,  at  all  events, 
their  bone  and  their  flesh.  With  the  Stuarts  we  come  to  a  quasi 
foreign  dynasty,  and  to  another  period  of  foreign  marriages.  But 
it  is  evident  that  something  of  the  old  feeling  revived  wffien  Eng- 
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land  once  more  had  a  sovereign  of  purely  English  birth.  Personally, 
the  daughter  of  Anne  Hyde  seems  ridiculous  beside  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn;  but,  as  the  child  of  an  Englishman  and  an 
Englishwoman,  even  Anne  could  assume,  in  some  little  degree,  the 
national  position  of  Elizabeth. 

Now,  through  this  whole  time,  as  we  before  said,  two  veins  of 
popular  feelings  contended  with  each  other.  For  a  King  to  marry 
one  of  his  own  subjects  was  thought  to  be  beneath  his  dignity,  and 
it  was  held  that  marriages  with  foreign  princesses  might  add  to 
the  political  strength  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  foreign  Q,ueen,  as  such,  was 
unpopular,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  unpopular  than  any  favour 
shown  to  her  country,  her  kinsfolk,  or  her  attendants.  It  required 
the  blameless  life  of  Philippa  of  Hainault  or  Anne  of  Bohemia  to 
escape  the  torrent  of  popular  hatred,  which  burst  forth  in  all  its 
force  on  Eleanor  of  Provence  and  Margaret  of  Anjou.  But, 
in  return,  favour  shown  to  the  family  of  a  native  Queen  was 
just  as  unpopular.  Edward  IV.  disgusted  all  ranks  of  his 
people  by  the  exaltation  of  the  Woodvilles.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  younger  branches,  the  intermarrying  with  the  nobility  of 
the  realm  was  taken  for  granted.  It  was  only  when  a  prince,  like 
John  of  Gaunt,  contracted  a  marriage  which  was  thought  de¬ 
grading  on  other  grounds,  that  the  marriage  of  a  king’s  son  or 
daughter  with  an  Englishman  or  an  Englishwoman  was  in  the 
least  offensive  to  public  opinion. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  feeling 
of  those  days  was  in  favour  of  foreign  marriages  for  the  actual 
sovereign  and  for  the  heir-apparent,  but  of  native  marriages  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  house.  We  suspect  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  present  day  would  make  nearly  the  same  distinction. 
Popular  sentiment  would  certainly  be  against  placing  a  subject 
either  on  the  throne  or  on  the  step  next  below  the  throne.  Such 
a  marriage  would  be  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  several  centuries; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  really  be  of  the  political  impor¬ 
tance  which  people  fancy.  We  have  by  this  time  pretty  well 
outgrown  the  notion  that  royal  marriages  can  control  the  course  of 
political  affairs.  We  have  found  out  that  two  nations  have  not 
necessarily  the  same  interests  because  their  sovereigns  happen  to 
be  brothers-in-law.  We  have,  indeed,  long  practically  expressed 
a  conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  that  connexion  by  constant  inter¬ 
marriages  with  petty  principalities  whose  friendship,  if  gained, 
could  never  be  of  the  slightest  value.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  native  Queen  Consort  would  really  be  the  political  nuis- 
ancewhich  some  people  fancy.  No  king.if  therewere  any  king  foolish 
enough  to  try,  could  make  his  father-in-law  or  brother-in-law 
Prime  Minister  against  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons.  No 
king  could  now  gorge  liis  wife’s  kinsfolk  with  lands,  pensions, 
or  monopolies  at  the  public  expense.  The  Queen’s  father,  if  not 
already  a  duke,  would  probably  be  made  one  ;  and  her  brothers, 
and  even  cousins,  might  gain  something  in  the  way  of  titles, 
ribands,  and  Court  offices.  But  this  could  really  hurt  nobody, 
ex:cept  the  small  class  who  covet  titles,  ribands,  and  Court  offices 
for  themselves.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  a  King,  as  well  as 
another  man,  would  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  which 
makes  a  man’s  mother-in-law  his  natural  enemy.  If  there  were 
any  old  lady  particularly  given  to  vexatious  meddling  in  public 
affairs,  she  might  be  made  harmless  at  once  by  marrying  the 
King  to  her  daughter.  Still,  though  the  thing  is  really  not  so 
monstrous  as  is  often  fancied,  the  change  would  be  a  violent  one, 
not  to  be  ventured  upon  lightly ;  and  at  all  events  the  experiment 
is  one  which  we  trust  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  for  another 
generation. 

As  to  more  distant  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  case  is 
quite  different.  Nothing  condemns  them  to  this  strange  restriction, 
except  a  very  modern  tradition,  the  mere  result  of  German  pride. 
Its  result  is  the  alternative  of  cheerless  celibacy  or  almost  pardon¬ 
able  immorality,  or  else  the  difficulties  and  confusion  incident  to 
private  and  disputed  marriages,  and  children  of  doubtful  legi¬ 
timacy.  The  restriction,  again,  is  connected — partly  as  an  effect, 
partly  (in  the  usual  cycle  of  things)  as  a  fresh  cause — with  the 
singular  state  of  the  royal  pedigree  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  The  numerous  sons  and  daughters  of  the  great  Edwards 
married  in  the  realm,  and  left  offspring,  whose  descendants  may 
still  be  traced  among  Englishmen  both  of  high  and  low  degree. 
Their  contingent  claims  to  the  Crown  are  indeed  barred  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  but  they  still  exist,  with  the  blood  of  William 
and  Rollo,  of  Cerdic  and  Woden,  in  their  veins.  But  for  two 
hundred  years  past  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  at 
least  that  time  there  has  been  no  one  in  anything  like  the  position 
held,  for  instance,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  There  has  been  no  one  of  clear  royal  descent, 
with  an  undoubted  contingent  right  to  the  Crown,  but  whose 
cousinhood  to  the  reigning  sovereign  was  something  infinitely 
distant.  In  France  there  has  been,  first  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  then  the  House  of  Orleans.  The  real  distance  of  both 
from  the  Kings  themselves  was  disguised  by  the  failure  of  the 
intermediate  lines,  so  that,  though  distant  in  blood,  they  were 
comparatively  near  to  the  succession.  But  in  England,  for  a  long 
time  past,  we  have  not  seen  any  one  at  a  greater  distance  than  first 
cousin  to  the  reigning  Sovereign.  We  do  not  even  know,  for  we 
have  no  modern  precedents  to  guide  us,  what  would  be  the  stylo 
and  title  of  such  a  person  as  the  second  or  third  cousin  of  the 
Sovereign.  Would  they  go  on  being  called  “  Prince  ”  and  “  High¬ 
ness”  from  generation  to  generation?  Or  would  the  gTeat- 
grandson  of  a  Duke  of  York  be  undistinguishable  from  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  Duke  of  Norfolk?  We  may  add  that  the  word 


“Princess,”  as  applied  to  any  but  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  wife 
of  the  eldest  son,  is  something  very  modern.  The  daughters  of 
English  royalty,  down  to  those  of  James  II.,  were  satisfied  with 
the  English  title  of  “Lady;”  and  evren  in  George  II. ’a  time,  plain 
Englishmen,  unversed  in  German  Court  etiquette,  still  sometimes 
spoke  of  “  Lady  Emily  ”  and  “  Lady  Caroline.”  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  this  constant  failure  of  descendants, 
that  the  want  of  a  surname  in  the  present  Royal  Family 
has  never  been  felt.  That  the  Royal  Family  have  the  surname  of 
Guelf  is  a  mere  vulgar  error.  If  anything,  it  is  D’Este  rather  than 
Guelf,  and,  anyhow,  either  would  have  been  lost  by  Her  present 
Majesty’s  marriage.  The  fact  is,  no  member  of  the  present  Royal 
Family  has  ever  been  far  enough  from  the  Crown  to  need  a  sur¬ 
name.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Dukes  of  York  found  that 
they  wanted  a  surname  for  their  younger  children,  and  assumed 
that  of  Plantagenet.  Tudor  and  Stuart  were,  of  course,  the  real 
surnames  of  private  families  who  came  incidentally  to  the  throne. 
But  since  Henry  VIII.  cut  off  the  head  of  the  last  private  Plan¬ 
tagenet,  the  question  has  not  arisen.  The  descendants  of  Henry  VII. 
all  claimed  through  females,  and,  of  course,  bore  the  surnames  of 
their  own  male  ancestors.  We  have  yet  to  learn  AA'hat  is  the 
proper  description  of  a  great-grandchild  of  George  III.,  other 
than  the  child  of  a  reigning  Sovereign. 


TURKEY. 

E  are  far  from  wishing  to  write  down  Turkey,  but  we  see 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  written  up.  It  is  important 
for  us  to  know  what  she  can  do  for  herself,  and  what,  in  probable 
contingencies,  must  be  done  for  her;  and  we  therefore  protest 
against  the  couleur  clerose — or,  rather,  couleur  de  del — views  which 
the  accomplished  “Oavu  Correspondent”  of  our  leading  cotem¬ 
porary  is  so  desirous  to  impress.  He  says  he  left  the  Bosphorus 
three  years  and  a  half  ago,  on  a  gloomy  evening,  when  the  leaden 
hue  of  the  sky  was  reflected  by  the  waters,  when  all  looked  sad 
and  dull,  and  feelings  of  despondency  were  irresistibly  inspired  by 
the  genius  of  the  place.  He  returned  the  other  day,  one  brilliant 
afternoon,  when  the  features  of  the  Golden  Horn  were  brought 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  the  unrivalled  scene  was  radiant  with  hope 
and  gladness.  He  thinks  his  respective  impressions  at  these 
contrasted  epochs  typical  of  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  —  corrupt,  effete,  exhausted  at  the  earlier  period,  but  breathing 
a  renewed  youth,  fresh  life,  and  added  vigour  at  the  second. 
Did  he  exnr  read  or  hear  of  Crabbe’s  lovnr,  who,  travelling  over 
identically  the  same  country  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  found 
ugly  and  uninteresting  at  sunset  what  had  struck  him  as  the  most 
attractive  of  landscapes  at  dawn  ?  Yet  the  objects  that  met 
his  eye  were  unaltered.  They  were  simply  seen  through  a 
different  medium ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  j  udgment  of  the 
Times'  Correspondent  was  equally  the  slave  of  his  sensations,  or 
he  would  scarcely  Imve  confounded  a  little  glitter  and  polish,  a 
temporary  and  superficial  change  for  the  better,  with  a  thorough 
change  of  system,  or  with  essential  and  radical  reform. 

The  simple  matter  of  fact  is,  that  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
English  money,  spent  under  English  supervision,  have  considerably 
improved  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  currency.  The  nerv  levies, 
especially  the  regiments  of  Zouaves,  have  a  martial  air ;  there  are 
some  smart-looking  vessels  of  war,  redolent  of  paint,  in  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  the  “  cairnes  ”  have  been  withdraAvn.  But  the 
whole  loan  has  been  expended ;  the  Sultan  is  again  in  want  of 
mone}r,  and  his  credit  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed.  He  is  not 
a  mere  sensualist  like  his  predecessor  ;  but  he  has  his  share  of 
Oriental  tendencies  (not  to  say  \Tices) ;  and  his  personal  expenses, 
including  his  establishments,  are  on  a  scale  which  should  put 
English  shareholders  of  Turkish  stock  upon  their  guard.  We 
have  heard  them  roughly  estimated  at  a  sum  exceeding  the 
combined  civil  lists  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Napoleon  III.  Any 
one  who  has  A'isited  Constantinople  Avould  suppose,  on  the  most 
cursory  inspection,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  palaces  enough 
in  all  conscience,  summer  and  Avinter,  town  and  country ;  but  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  he  is  now  building 
another,  which,  to  j  udge  from  its  dimensions,  might  cost  half  a 
million  to  complete  and  furnish.  But  the  contractors  are  already 
murmuring,  and  the  workpeople  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
payments  on  account.  A  Greek  merchant  who  had  some  curious 
Avood  required  for  the  parquet  positively  refused  to  part  with  it 
till  the  entire  price  Avas  paid  down  in  specie.  Stories  like  these, 
and  they  are  rife  about  the  Golden  Horn,  do  not  tally  Avith  the 
Grand  Vizier’s  flourishing  financial  report,  which,  Ave  suspect, 
altogether  omits  the  costliest  items  —  the  charges  for  the  menus 
plaisirs  of  the  Hareem  and  the  Court.  AVliat  can  be  the  value  of 
a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Grand  Vizier  of  a  despotic  monarch 
whose  nod  is  law,  and  who  (be  his  other  merits  what  they  may) 
has  certainly  never  yet  denied  himself  any  description  of  indul¬ 
gence  which  he  cared  about,  or  made  a  solitary  effort  at  self- 
control  ? 

The  limitation  of  the  expenditure  of  each  department  to  the  SAim  allotted, 
[say  the  English  Commissioners  in  their  report]  is  no  more  than  nominal ; 
since  each  Minister  has  the  power  of  issuing  serghis  or  obligations,  for  Avhicli 
there  is  no  fixed  date  of  payment ;  01-,  in  other  Avords,  of  contracting  debts 
Avithout,  as  far  as  Ave  can  learn,  any  restriction  Avhatever,  and  of  Avhich, 
indeed,  no  regular  account  is  given —  the  accounts  Avhich  are  sent  in  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Finance  Minister  by  each  department  showing  only  the  actual 
money  payments  that  haA’e  been  made. 

Speaking  of  the  accounts  of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  A  dmiralty, 
they  say :  — 
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The  only  hook  ■which  was  produced  to  us  was  a  rough  memorandum  hook, 
in  which  the  transactions  were  entered  as.  they  occurred,  without  order  or 
regularity,  the  receipts  and  issues  of  goods  being  all  mixed  up  in  such  con¬ 
fusion  that  our  attempt  to  check  the  stock  of  articles  on  hand  would  be 
hopeless. 

For  any  observing  and  reflecting  politician  the  mission  and 
prolonged  residence  of  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Forster  are  enough. 
If  sick-nurses  do  not  indicate  sickness,  if  leading-strings  and 
crutches  do  not  betoken  infancy  or  dotage,  there  is  no  meaning  in 
signs.  Two  employes  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  are  sent  to 
the  extreme  end  of  Europe  to  report  upon  the  finances  and  control 
the  expenditure  of  an  empire  exceeding  twenty  millions  of  souls, 
and  yet  that  empire,  far  from  declining  or  decaying,  is  rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  in  independence,  prosperity,  and  strength !  With  equal  plausi¬ 
bility  might  it  be  maintained  that  the  establishment  of  an  English 
tribunal,  to  try  English  causes,  in  the  capital  of  a  friendly  Power, 
implies  no  distrust  whatever  of  the  ordinary  administration  of 
justice  in  that  capital.  Will  the  admirers  of  Turkish  rule  point 
to  any  beneficial  changes  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  country — 
to  any  proof,  however  slight,  that  the  Mussulman  race  has  changed 
its  character,  has  become  progressive  instead  of  stationary,  is 
about  to  develope  it3  boasted  resources,  or  to  rely  on  the  arts  of 
peace  for  the  revenue  for  which  it  has  hitherto  depended  on  the 
rude  and  violent  exercise  of  the  rights  of  conquest  ?  Their  com¬ 
merce  is  carried  on  by  foreigners ;  their  land  is  tilled  by  serfs ; 
and  the  master’s  share  of  the  produce  is,  virtually,  not  rent,  but 
tribute.  The  taxes,  especially  the  tithes,  are  imposed  with  start¬ 
ling  inequality,  and  so  oppressively  exacted  as  often  to  ruin  the 
husbandman  and  put  a  stop  to  cultivation  altogether.  The  tax  on 
pigs  has  been  such  a3  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  breed ; 
and  a  fishery  can  hardly  prosper  when  the  revenue  officer  takes 
two  fishes  out  of  three.  No  country  ever  throve  on  the  strength 
of  natural  resources  without  industry,  knowledge,  equal  laws, 
respect  for  personal  rights,  and  security  for  property  —  things  of 
which  a  genuine  Mussulman  would  never  so  much  as  dream. 
His  notions  of  sowing  and  reaping  arc  those  of  Roderick  Dim :  — 

Whilst  on  the  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain  ; 

The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share  — 

the  chief  difference  being,  that  the  Turk’s  original  claim  is  derived 
from  the  Prophet,  who  never  meant  his  followers  to  work  so  long 
as  they  could  compel  Christian  dogs  to  work  for  them.  Im¬ 
mediately  beyond  the  walls  of  Constantinople  are  plains  or  com¬ 
mons  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Patches  of  tilled 
ground,  of  rare  occurrence  and  very  limited  dimensions,  suffice  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  When  we  see  any  material 
portion  of  these  barren  wastes  turned  into  pasture  or  arable  by 
Turkish  occupants,  or  intersected  by  passable  roads  —  when  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  to  say  nothing  of  the  provincial  towns,  are 
decently  paved  and  lighted,  and  provided  with  other  scavengers 
and  night  guardians  than  the  dogs  —  we  shall  begin  to  modify  our 
opinion  of  our  Ottoman  allies,  and  not  till  then.  It  ■would  be 
ridiculous  to  ask  for  representative  institutions,  or  any  other  of  the 
ordinary  guarantees  for  economy  or  fair  dealing,  although  it  is 
amusing  to  hear  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  promising  and 
vowing  every  imaginable  good  in  the  name  of  a  country  entirely 
destitute  of  them. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  the  Turks  possess  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad  qualities  of  a  conquering  race,  or  that,  in  some 
respects,  they  contrast  favourably  with  the  subject  races  of  which 
their  empire  is  made  up.  In  bravery,  truth,  and  fair  (i.  e.  open) 
dealing  they  are  still  superior  to  the  Greeks,  although  the  partial 
departure  from  ancient  habits  has  affected  them  much  as  the  first 
contact  with  missionaries  operated  on  the  North  American  Indians 
and  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  neophyte,  halting  between 
two  creeds,  throws  off  the  wholesome  restraints  of  one  before  he  has 
acquired  a  firm  or  discriminating  hold  of  the  other,  and  acquires  the 
vices  which  disgrace,  instead  of  the  virtues  which  do  honour  to, 
civilization  and  Christianity.  To  take  a  familiar  illustration — the 
turban,  a  becoming  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  climate,  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  unbecoming  fez  cap,  which  affords  no  pro¬ 
tection  either  to  the  eves  or  the  head  against  the  sun ;  and  we 
suspect  that  more  than  one  moral  and  mental  change  has  been  con¬ 
ducted,  or  attempted,  on  the  same  mistaken  principles,  or  halted  half 
way,  as  it  were,  between  the  turban  and  the  hat.  Yet  to  anticipate 
a  complete  transformation,  or  to  calculate  on  the  bond  fide  adoption 
by  the  Turks  of  Christian  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  as  a  source  of 
renewed  confidence  in  their  stability,  is  like  anticipating  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  question  from  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  to  Protestantism.  We  must  assume  that  the  Turks 
will  remain  Turks,  as  we  assume  that  Roman  Catholics  will  remain 
Roman  Catholics;  and  it  is  small  commendation  to  either  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  will  turn  traitor  to  their  traditional  policy  and 
faith.  Without  turning  traitor  to  his,  the  Sultan  cannot  do  equal 
justice  to  his  Christian  subjects;  and  the  kind  of  contingency  we 
dread  and  deprecate  is  one  in  which  we  shall  be  compelled  topside 
openly  and  definitively  with  him  or  them. 

In  the  late  affair  at  Belgrade,  the  Servians  chose  their  time  ill. 
They  were  the  aggressors  at  the  prompting  of  Russian  and  French 
agents.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  clear  upon  the  precise  points 
at  issue,  and  the  British  Ambassador  played  his  difficult  part  to 
admiration.  We  may  always  fairly  and  consistently  interpose  to 
neutralize  foreign  influences ;  but  suppose  Thessaly  insists  on 
joining  Greece,  or  the  Danubian  provinces  re-assert  their  inde¬ 
pendence  in  arms.  We  are  calling  on  the  Austrians  to  give  up 


Venice  (the  Italian  Belgrade),  on  the  French  to  leave  Rome,  on  the 
Northern  Americans  to  recognise  the  separation  of  the  South. 
We  are  tendering  moral  aid  to  people  after  people  who  assert 
the  right  of  choosing  their  own  form  of  government.  V.  ith 
what  face  can  we  refuse  the  same  aid  to  Christian  com¬ 
munities  rising  as  one  man,  and  protesting  that  the  Turkish 
yoke  is  an  insult,  an  outrage,  an  indefensible  and  intolerable 
wrong  P  To  insist  on  keeping  the  Turkish  empire  together  at 
their  expense  with  a  view  to  English  interests,  pecuniary  or 
political,  would  be  worse  than  upholding  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  at  the  expense  of  his  oppressed  subjects  for  the 
alleged  benefit  of  Christianity ;  and  even  a3  it  is,  we  see.  little 
difference  in  principle  between  sending  an  army  of  occupation  or 
repression,  and  supplying  funds  to  raise  or  maintain  an  army  to 
be  similarly  employed.  It  was  English  money  that  enabled  Omar 
Pacha  to  subdue  the  Montenegrins,  and  overawe  the  provinces 
which  were  expected  to  co-operate  with  Servia.  More  English 
money  will  soon  be  required  to  retain  the  Turkish  army  and  navy 
in  the  state  which  afforded  so  pleasing  a  surprise  to  our  cotem¬ 
porary  ;  and  wo  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  advanced  with 
equal  disregard  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted,  and  the 
extreme  improbability  of  its  being  repaid.  Can  English  capitalists 
never  be  induced  to  act  upon  the  golden  maxim  of  the  Iron  Duke  ? 
—  “  High  interest  is  commonly  another  name  for  bad  security.” 


THE  REVUE  EES  DEUX  3I0NDES  ON  AMERICA. 

N  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Blondes  there  is 
an  article  on  the  campaign  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  Prince  cle  Joinville,  and  bears  abun¬ 
dant  internal  signs  of  its  origin.  Most  Englishmen  would  be 
curious  to  see  what  an  independent  foreigner  so  highly  placed, 
and  enjoying  so  many  opportunities  of  judging  the  military  skill 
and  political  success  of  the  North,  would  have  to  say.  They  will 
find  their  curiosity  gratified.  The  Prince  do  Joinville  writes  with 
a  clearness,  a  force,  and  a  moderation,  which  have  scarcely  ever 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  description  of  American  affairs.  He 
writes  of  military  affairs  with  a  professional  knowledge  and  power 
of  criticism,  but  with  a  simplicity  and  a  lucidity  for  which  civi¬ 
lians  may  be  thankful.  On  one  point  alone  he  is  silent.  He  does 
not  inform  us  why  he  and  his  nephews  ever  found  themselves 
there  at  all.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  the  traditional  friend¬ 
ship  of  France  for  America,  but  it  cannot  have  escaped  his  sagacity 
that  it  is  an  odd  way  of  showing  friendship  to  help  one  half  of 
America  to  shoot  the  other.  The  fact  is,  we  suppose,  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  heir  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  of 
France  should  show  that  he  could  fight,  and  should  be  able  at  any 
time  to  present  himself  to  his  countrymen  as  a  soldier  who  had 
smelt  powder.  Whether  it  is  allowable  for  a  young  man  to  go 
and  kill  foreigners  who  have  never  in  any  way  hurt  him,  and  with 
whom  he  has  no  more  ground  of  quarrel  than  if  they  lived  in  the 
moon,  merely  that  he  may  .get  a  reputation  at  home  for  soldiering, 
is  a  moral  problem  which  we  must  leave  the  Orleans  family  to 
settle.  The  members  of  that  family  have  won  such  golden  opi¬ 
nions  in  England  —  they  have  shown  such  good  taste,  and  high 
spirit,  and  quiet  dignity,  under  very  trying  circumstances  — 
that  every  one  here  is  ready  to  put  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
struction  on  their  conduct.  At  any  rate,  the  moral  difficulty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  Prince’s  article  as  a  literary 
production,  and  it  seems  to  us  excellent,  both  in  matter  and  in 
style.  So  very  much  of  it  is  pure  description  of  military 
operations  that  we  could  not  do  it  justice  without  a  very  minute 
statement  of  details.  But  there  are  two  or  three  general  con¬ 
clusions  or  opinions  to  which  the  Prince  guides  us,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  what  these  are,  even  though  they  do  not  convey 
his  judgment  on  all  the  operations  of  McClellan’s  army. 

The  Prince  is  decidedly  favourable  to  McClellan.  He  tells  us  that 
M‘Clellan  at  first  intended  to  attack  directly  in  front,  and  that  he 
only  waited  for  the  spring  to  advance.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
the  wooden  cannon;  which  he  was  so  much  laughed  at  for  not 
taking,  were  only  made  of  wood ;  but  he  considered  it  scarcely 
worth  while  to  take  even  wooden  cannon  unless  he  could  advance 
beyond,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  would  not  permit  him.  Before, 
however,  the  time  came  when  an  advance  was  possible,  he  learnt 
that  the  Confederates  had  so  completely  destroyed  the  means  of 
communication,  that  he  would  have  had  to  spend  weeks  in  the 
mere  construction  of  the  road  that  was  to  take  him  towards 
Richmond,  and  feed  him  on  his  way.  He,  therefore,  determined 
to  take  his  army  round  by  sea,  and  ascend  the  James  River.  He 
was  beginning  his  preparations  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Washington  to  attend  a  general  council  of  war. 
The  other  generals  present  made  various  proposals,  all,  of  course, 
based  on  the  supposition  that  the  army  was  to  move  by  land 
southwards.  This  forced  M'Clellan  to  reveal  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  go  that  way  at  all,  but  to  take  his  army  round  by  sea. 
Immediately  this  was  known,  although  only  confided  in  this  way 
to  a  few  men  of  the  highest  position,  a  mysterious  feminine 
influence  conveyed  it  to  the  Confederates,  and  they  had  time  to 
make  those  preparations  at  Yorktown,  and  at  various  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  which  threw  so  much  difficulty  subsequently  in  the 
way  of  the  Federals.  The  Prince  describes,  with  much  beauty  of 
language  and  liveliness  of  feeling,  the  incidents  of  the  march,  from 
the  landing  to  the  final  position  on  the  Chickahominy.  M’Clel- 
lan’s  plan  was,  he  thinks,  quite  right,  and,  according  to  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  Federals  ought  to  have  won,  and  taken  Richmond ; 
but  several  circumstances  combined  to  bailie  M‘Clellan.  We 
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have,  perhaps,  heard  of  them  all  before,  but  still  they  have  a 
certain  novelty  when  presented,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  competent 
and  trustworthy  observer. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  scandalous  treachery  in  the 
Federal  council-room,  which  revealed  to  the  Confederates  exactly 
what  M'Clellan  was  going- to  do;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Federal  army  had  to  force  its  way  through  a  series  of  works  and 
military  lines,  which  although  soon  taken,  yet  cost,  on  the  whole, 
a  lamentable  waste  of  the  precious  spriug  weather.  In  the  next 
place,  the  summer  was  wet  beyond  all  experience  of  Virginian 
summers.  The  army  lived  in  a  perpetual  down-pour,  and  had  to 
march  through  a  vast  flood.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  artillery  could  be  moved  on  at  all,  and  this  made  the 
approach  all  the  more  slow,  the  facility  of  concentrating  an  oppos¬ 
ing  Confederate  force  all  the  greater,  and  the  sickness  all  the 
more  terrible.  Thirdly,  the  Merrimac ,  although  kept  from,  de¬ 
stroying  the  fleet  or  interfering  with  the  landing  of  the  troops  by 
the  presence  of  the  Monitor,  yet  paralysed  the  Federal  gun¬ 
boats,  and  forced  the  army  to  march  by  land  without  the  assistance 
it  expected  by  water.  Lastly,  M'Clellan  was  not  supported. 
He  was  left  to  himself,  and  denied  reinforcements  in  a  way  which 
reflects  the  greatest  disgrace  on  the  ’Washington  authorities. 
When  he  took  up  his  station  at  the  junction  of  the  Cliickaliominy 
and  the  road  to  West  Point,  he  could  with  the  greatest  ease  have 
co-operated  with  Mac  Dowell,  whose  assistance  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  him,  and  who  was  doing  nothing  where  he  wras 
stationed  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Richmond.  But 
Mac  Dowell  received  express  orders  by  telegraph  from  Wash¬ 
ington  not  to  help  M'Clellan.  The  Prince  thinks  that  the 
cause  of  this  was  a  ridiculous  fear  that  Washington  was  not 
quite  safe,  and  a  feeling  that  there  was  no  knowing  where  the 
Confederates  might  turn  up.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
series  of  battles  which  followed,  M'Clellan  was  beaten  by  the 
superiority  of  the  numbers  of  the  Confederates,  who  gave  up 
everything  in  order  to  beat  him.  They  succeeded ;  and  he  made 
his  way  to  Harrison’s  Landing  —  the  victim,  according  to  the 
Prince,  of  bad  weather,  and  of  the  miserable,  incompetent,  selfish, 
treacherous  set,  who  had  got  hold  of  the  reins  of  power  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  Prince  was,  in  some  respects,  highly  pleased  with  the 
American  army.  Here,  of  course,  he  cannot  be  over  frank.  He 
cannot  indulge  in  any  very  plain  criticisms  on  the  officers  with  whom 
he  has  lately  been  living,  and  who  received  him  with  kindness  and 
respect.  But  he  makes  some  general  remarks.  That  the  men 
fought  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest  pluck  has  long  ago  been 
made  known  to  the  world  by  the  frightful  carnage  which  is  the 
one  result  even  of  battles  that  have  no  other.  The  Prince  was 
also  greatly  struck  with  the  cheerfulness,  and  ease,  and  skill,  with 
which  the  men  set  themselves  to  work  at  natural  difficulties,  the 
celerity  with  which  they  made  clearings,  the  adroitness  with 
which  they  constructed  temporary  roads,  and  moved  heavy  guns. 
But  he  was  also  much  struck  with  a  certain  slowness  and  languor 
■which  they  displayed  when  acting  in  large  bodies.  This  even  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  generals ;  and  the  Prince,  though  scarcely  saying  so  in 
plain  terms,  evidently  thinks  that  even  M'Clellan  was  not  quick 
enough,  and  lost  opportunities  which  a  commander  who  could 
have  moved  his  troops  more  quickly  might  have  seized.  This 
the  Prince  attributes  to  the  general  habits  of  the  people.  They 
are  accustomed  to  act  for  themselves,  but  not  to  act  with  each 
other ;  and  the  energy  they  show  in  pushing  forward  on  their  own 
account  disappears  when  they  come  to  pushing  forward  in  a 
body.  Perhaps  we  may  gather  that  he  does  not  consider  the 
American  army,  as  a  whole,  equal  to  that  of  a  great  Continental 
power.  He  was  also  much  impressed  with  the  odd  coolness  of 
the  people  in  many  respects.  lie  mentions  the  embalmers,  who 
freely  comforted  the  army  with  the  assurance  that,  for  a  very 
moderate  price,  a  dead  man  might  be  sent  home  pickled,  so  that 
death  lost  half  its  sting.  He  also  tells  us  that  during  the  whole 
of  one  of  the  hottest  battles  of  the  Chickahominy,  newspaper- 
sellers  went  up  and  down  the  lines,  ervin-g  out  the  latest  news 
from  New  York,  and  found  purchasers  for  the  journals  they  had 
to  sell. 

The  Prince  thinks  that  M'Clellan’s  expedition  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war.  The  Washington  Government  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  the  expedition,  according  to  all  human  probability, 
completely  successful.  But  they  threw  away  their  chance, 
and  now  the  South  stands  on  an  equality  with  the  North. 
The  Prince  does  indeed  end  his  article  by  saying  that  he 
does  not  yet  despair  of  the  Federal  cause,  but  he  has  evidently 
very  little  hope.  He,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  thinks  Jefferson  Davis 
has  made  a  nation.  And  he  expresses  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
the  North  will  fall  to  pieces  in  presence  of  the  South.  There  is, 
he  thinks,  no  political  principle,  no  real  hatred  of  slavery,  no 
zeal  for  liberty,  that  will  have  any  real  power  to  combat  the 
many  influences  which  wall  tend  to  draw  the  larger  part  of  the 
North  to  the  South.  The  New  England  States  will,  indeed, 
form  a  small  confederacy  of  their  own,  but  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  will  see  the  numerous  advantages  of  being  the 
bankers  and  agents  of  the  South,  and  of  getting  the  Northern  tariff 
carried  southwards,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  Northern 
manufacturers.  If  they  cannot  get  these  advantages  without 
letting  slavery  ride  triumphant  throughout  their  borders,  they  will 
pay  the  price  the  South  demands,  and  sink  the  philanthropist  in 
the  merchant.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Prince  regrets  the 
defeat  of  M'Clellan.  That  catastrophe  may  probably  involve  the 
bowing  down  of  the  North  to  worship  the  golden  idol,  and  the 


abandonment  of  the  negro  to  his  fate ;  whereas,  if  M'Clellan  had  but 
won,  the  South  would  have  suffered  greatly,  and  the  North  would 
not  have  benefited  much,  but  the  area  of  slavery  would  have  been 
much  less  than  we  can  reasonably  hope  it  will  be  now.  What, 
therefore,  the  Prince  conceives  himself  to  liavo  been  fighting  for 
was  to  encourage  the  North  not  to  prostrate  itself  voluntarily, 
with  its  philanthropy,  liberty,  and  all,  at  the  feet  of  a  slave¬ 
holding  despotism.  This  may  be  a  good  object  in  its  own  way, 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  it  would  have  carried  the  Prince  across 
the  Atlantic  had  he  not  had  a  very  different  purpose  at  heart, 
and  wished  to  give  his  nephews,  on  the  battle-field,  the  last  touch, 
in  the  education  of  a  French  gentleman. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  CRISIS  AND  TIIE  BRITISH  MUTINY  ACT. 

THE  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
which  is  now  agitating  Prussia  has  very  naturally  directed 
attention  to  the  principles  which  in  this  country  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  a 
standing  army.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  writers  in  English 
journals,  in  commenting  upon  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Prussia,  would  refer  to  the  superior  arrangements  of  our  own 
Constitution,  and  even  instruct  the  inexperienced  Liberals  of  the 
Continental  State  by  lessons  drawn  from  our  old-established 
freedom.  Wo  must  say,  however,  that  some  of  these  essays  at 
instruction  have  not  been  marked  by  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  from  which  they  profess  to  draw  their 
illustrations.  The  Times,  in  a  very  elaborate  and  pretentious 
article,  written  avowedly  for  the  edification  of  Prussian  statesmen, 
has  given  to  its  intended  pupils  what  we  cannot  help  thinking 
is  a  very  incorrect  representation  of  English  constitutional  law. 
In  his  lecture  on  constitutions,  the  writer  makes  the  following 
singular  statement  as  to  our  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign  as  to  the  army : — 

Since  1857,  when  the  army  of  Prussia  only  consisted  of  140,000  men, 
the  army  of  Prussia  has  been  increased  by  65,000,  without  the  con¬ 
sent,  and,  indeed,  against  the  wishes,  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  This  might 
he  the  case  in  England  were  it  not  for  the  annual  Muting  Bill,  by  which 
alone  the  discipline  of  the  army  can  be  enforced,  and  which  would  he  resisted, 
unquestionably,  if  Government  were  to  attempt  to  keep  on  foot  a  larger  army 
than  Parliament  thought  expedient.  Here  is  the  advantage  of  starting  fair 
at  the  commencement  of  constitutional  Government.  Otir  rugged  ancestors, 
trusting  more  to  valour  than  to  discipline,  knew  nothing  of  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  which  are  found  necessary  for  the  coercion  and  training  of 
the  modern  soldier.  A  man,  before  the  Revolution,  no  more  lost  his  liberty 
bjr  being  a  soldier  than  by  being  a  servant,  and  for  every  injury  he  might 
sustain  from  his  officer  lie  had  a  right  of  action,  just  as  if  that  relation  did 
not  subsist  between  them.  The  Mutiny  Act  is  passed  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things  ;  but,  by  a  wise  jealousy,  it  is  only  passed  for  a  single  year. 

The  writer  evidently  supposes  that  if  tbe  Queen  could 
dispense  with  tbe  Mutiny  Bill,  Her  Majesty  might  increase 
lier  army  to  any  extent  she  pleased.  Of  course,  both  in 
England  and  in  Prussia,  there  is  tbe  indirect  restraint 
arising  from  tbe  necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament  for  money. 
The  crisis  in  Prussia  has  arisen  because  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  attempted  to  use  this  restraint,  while  the  King  claims 
to  levy  money  without  their  consent.  This  never  could  occur  in 
England,  argues  the  Times,  because  there  is  a  prior  step  in  -which 
tbe  House  of  Commons  could  and  would  interpose.  The  Queen 
could  not  maintain  discipline  in  her  army  without  the  powers 
granted  by  tbe  Mutiny  Act ;  and  if  she  maintained  an  army  larger 
than  Parliament  thought  fit,  the  Mutiny  Act  would  not  be  passed. 
Moreover,  although  the  Queen  could  have  her  army,  she  would  not 
only  be  without  the  means  of  paying  her  troops,  but  also  without 
tbe  power  of  enforcing  obedience  among  them ;  and  every  soldier 
might  do  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  would  be  enabled  to  maintain 
an  action  in  a  court  of  law  against  any  of  liis  officers  who  inter¬ 
fered  with  bis  movements. 

It  may,  perhaps,  he  right  to  inform  those  Prussian  statesmen 
for  whose  benefit  the  Times  has  given  this  constitutional  lecture, 
that  there  is  another  and  a  much  more  effective  and  direct  check 
upon  our  Sovereign.  What  has  happened  in  Prussia  could  not 
happen  in  England,  not  because  the  Queen  must  come  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  powers  to  enforce  discipline,  but  because  the  Queen  is 
bound  by  a  distinct  and  positive  rule  of  law  not  to  enlist  a  single 
soldier  unless  with  the  strict  consent  of  her  Parliament.  The 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  did  not  content  themselves  with  secur¬ 
ing  for  Parliament  an  indirect  control  over  the  numbers  of  tbe 
army,  either  by  an  annual  supply  or  an  annual  Mutiny  Act. 
They  bound  tbe  Sovereign  by  written  law  to  keep  just  as  many 
soldiers  as  Parliament  authorized,  and  not  one  more.  We  must  be 
pardoned  if  we  state  principles  which,  a  week  ago,  we  should 
have  thought  familiar  to  everyone  who  had  acquired  a  very 
moderate  knowledge  of  the  English  Constitution.  When,  however, 
a  journal  like  the  Times,  in  an  essay  professing  to  be  written  for 
the  instruction  of  Europe,  ignores  altogether  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  enactments  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  not  only  excusable, 
but  necessary  to  correct  the  mistake.  We  must  now  presume  that 
there  are  persons  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs  who  do  not  know 
that,  when  tbe  Revolution  placed  William  III.  upon  tbe  throne 
of  England,  a  solemn  declaration  was  adopted  by  tbe  Sovereign 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  “  to  raise  or 
keep  a  standing  army  within  the  realm  in  time  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  contrary  to  law.”  To  this  declara¬ 
tion  every  Sovereign  of  England,  from  King  William  III.  to 
Queen  Victoria,  has  expressed  bis  or  her  assent.  Queen  Victoria 
has  repeated  in  this  very  year  the  assent  which  she  has  most  solemnly 
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given  in  each  year  since  lier  accession.  It  is  to  this  law,  and  not  to 
the  existence  of  any  indirect  control,  that  we  owe  the  absolute 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  limit  the  number  of  the  army 
exactly  as  they  think  lit. 

A  glance  at  the  preamble  of  the  Mutiny  Act  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  save  the  writer  in  the  Times  from  this  mistake. 
The  Mutiny  Act  is  not  merely  an  Act  for  enabling  the  Queen  to 
enforce  the  discipline  of  the  army  —  it  is,  in  its  primary  object,  an 
Act  to  enable  the  Queen  to  have  an  army  at  all.  In  its  preamble 
it  very  clearly  explains  and  distinguishes  between  the  two  pur¬ 
poses.  After  repeating  the  declaration  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  the  very  words  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  the  preamble 
goes  on: — “  Whereas  it  is  adjudged  necessary  by  her  Majesty 
and  this  present  Parliament  that  a  body  of  forces  should  be 
continued  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defence 
of  the  possessions  of  her  Majesty’s  crown,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.”  It  then  proceeds  to  fix  the 
exact  number  of  men  of  which  that  force  is  to  consist.  It  recog¬ 
nises  the  authority  of  Parliament  as  the  only  authority  under 
which  a  single  soldier  can  be  enlisted  or  kept  in  the  Queen’s 
service  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  number  of  the  force  to  be 
maintained  is  directly  settled  by  Parliament,  and  not  indirectly 
controlled.  Having  thus  distinctly  recorded  the  assent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  existence  of  an  army,  and  fixed  the  number  of  men 
of  which  that  army  is  to  consist,  the  Act  proceeds  to  provide  for 
its  discipline  —  reciting,  as  the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  this, 
that  “no  man  can  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  or  subjected  in 
time  of  •peace  to  any  kind  of  punishment  within  this  realm  by 
martial  law,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  judgment  of  his 
peers,  according  to  the  known  and  established  laws  of  this 
realm ;  ”  but  that  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army  it  may 
be  necessary  to  inflict  upon  military  offences  punishment  more 
prompt  than  is  attained  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law. 

There  are  some  curious  points  connected  with  the  Mutiny  Act  to 
which  it  may  not  be  useless  or  uninteresting  to  refer.  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  questions,  and  not  without  reason,  the  authority  in  the  old 
law  of  England  for  the  declaration  as  to  standing  armies  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  He  regards  it  as  an  encroachment  made  upon  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  standing  armies  were  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  England. 
In  old  times  they  were  unknown.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  unless  we  are  to  accept  the 
statement  which  traces  the  first  enrolment  of  a  standing  army  to 
the  institution  by  Henry  VIII.  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  In 
the  civil  wars  a  military  force  first  became  a  permanent  and  dis¬ 
tinct  body,  and  the  remembrance  of  what  was  done  by  that  force 
might  well  excuse  the  jealousy  felt  by  our  ancestors  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  “  standing  army.”  After  his  restoration,  Charles  II. 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  force  of  guards  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand,  in  spite  of  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  de¬ 
claring  the  existence  of  a  standing  army  to  be  “  a  grievance,” 
without  going  the  length  of  pronouncing  it  illegal.  James  II. 
increased  this  force  to  thirty  thousand  men,  and  induced  his 
subservient  judges,  upon  the  strength  of  obsolete  statutes,  to 
declare  that  desertion  from  the  King’s  army,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
was  a  capital  offence.  Thus  stood  the  matter  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  If  no  law  could  be  quoted  against  the  King’s  right 
to  maintain  a  standing  army,  no  precedent  of  any  authority  could 
be  brought  forward  in  its  favour.  The  Convention  Parliament 
settled  the  question  for  ever  by  the  memorable  and  —  a  little 
while  ago  we  should  have  said  —  well-known  declaration  we  have 
quoted. 

But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  declaration  had  any 
connexion  whatever  with  the  Mutiny  Act  or  with  martial  law. 
The  declaration  was  pointed  against  an  army  kept  together  with¬ 
out  any  Parliamentary  enactment  to  enforce  its  discipline,  and 
when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  passed  no  Mutiny  Act  was  thought 
of.  The  assent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  then  existing  army  was  given  in  a  declaration,  sent  down 
along  with  some  amendments  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  from  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and,  throughout  the  reign  of  King  William,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  standing  army  was  given  by  a  resolution  fixing  the 
number  of  men  to  be  employed.  Resolutions  were  considered  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  the  force  — 
but  the  resolution  always  fixed  the  number  of  men  of  which  the 
army  was  to  consist.  Had  no  Mutiny  Act  ever  been  passed,  the 
discipline  of  the  army  must  have  been  enforced  as  it  was  under 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
common  law ;  but  that  army  could  not  have  been  maintained  at 
all  except  by  the  assent  of  Parliament,  expressed  in  a  resolution 
fixing  the  number  of  the  force. 

The  Mutiny  Act  owed  its  origin  to  accident.  In  the 
very  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
King  ordered  some  regiments  to  Harwich,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  cross  to  the  continent.  Some  of  the  Scotch  regiments 
broke  out  into  mutiny  —  or,  more  properly  speaking,  rebel¬ 
lion —  at  Ipswich,  declaring  for  King  James.  To  meet  this 
danger,  the  first  Mutiny  Act  was  passed,  and  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  April  3,  1689.  The  Act  was  a  very  short  one, 
enabling  courts-martial  to  punish  with  death  the  crimes  of  mutiny 
and  desertion.  These  were  the  only  crimes  with  which  it  dealt, 
and  in  all  other  respects  it  left  the  discipline  of  the  army  to  be 
maintained  by  means  independent  of  its  provisions.  Its  operation 
was  limited  to  six  months.  It  was  a  temporary  measure,  intended 
to  meet  a  pressing  and  temporary  danger.  The  danger  of  dis¬ 


affection  in  the  army  did  not  pass  away,  and  the  Act  was  renewed 
up  to  the  year  1698.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
that  year  it  was  dropped.  It  expired  on  April  10,  1698  ;  and 
from  that  day  to  February  10,  1701,  the  army  was  managed 
without  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  In 
that  interval  Parliament  gave  its  assent  to  the  keeping  up  of 
a  military  force.  This  was  done,  as  we  have  said,  by  resolution. 
The  Times  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  theory  of  the  indirect 
control  of  Parliament  over  the  numbers  of  the  army ;  for  the  only 
occasion,  in  William’s  reign,  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  in¬ 
sisted  on  reducing  the  army  below  the  number  demanded  by  the 
King,  was  just  the  time  when  there  was  no  Mutiny  Act 
asked  for.  The  Commons  refused  to  sanction  the  number  of  men 
proposed  by  the  King.  William  sent  them  a  message,  in  which 
he  stated  his  opinion  that  they  were  not  making  sufficient  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  responsibility 
rested  with  them.  The  express  and  direct  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  limited  the  number  of  the  army  in  accordance  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  mark  the  distinction  between  the 
functions  of  Parliament  in  authorising  the  existence  of  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  and  its  functions  in  legislating  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  discipline.  In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Revolution,  the  Mutiny  Acts  dealt  solely  with  the 
latter.  None  of  the  earlier  Mutiny  Acts  fix  the  number  of  the 
army,  or  give  any  express  authority  for  its  being  kept  up.  This 
was  always  done  by  a  mere  resolution,  which  was  held  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  modern  times,  the 
measure  which  is  still  called  the  Mutiny  Act  embodies  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  But  the  two  objects  are  not  the  less  distinct.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to-morrow  to  refuse  to  pass  a  Mutiny  Act,  or  any 
act  providing  extraordinary  means  of  punishing  the  soldier  for 
breaches  of  discipline,  and  yet  to  sanction  the  keeping  up  of  an 
army  without  such  powers,  as  was  the  case  from  1698  to  1701. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Queen,  with  or  without  a 
Mutiny  Act,  to  keep  up  an  army  without  the  assent  of  the  House 
of  Commons  both  to  its  existence  and  to  its  numbers. 

The  declaration  as  to  the  illegality  of  maintaining  a  standing 
army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  is  strictly  limited  to  time 
of  peace.  The  Sovereign’s  prerogative  in  time  of  war  is  not 
affected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  the  Mutiny  Act,  as  it  is  now 
framed,  a  similar  restriction  is  inserted  in  the  declaration  against 
martial  law.  That  declaration  is,  “that  no  man  can  be  forejudged 
of  life  or  limb,  or  subjected  in  tune  of  peace  to  any  other  punish¬ 
ment  within  this  realm  to  martial  law j”  and  this  limitation  to 
the  time  of  peace  implies,  that  in  time  of  war  martial  law  is  legal. 
It  is  singular  that  in  all  the  Mutiny  Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  declaration  as  to  the  illegality  of  proceeding  by 
martial  law  is  not  confined  to  the  time  of  peace.  The  words  marked 
in  italics  were  first  inserted  in  the  Mutiny  Act  passed  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Queen  Anne.  This  very  important  change  in  the  phraseology 
of  this  constitutional  declaration  can  hardly  have  been  accidental, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  made  without  notice  or  debate. 
Possibly  the  amended  version  more  correctly  represents  the  old 
law  of  England.  It  may,  at  least,  be  safely  asserted  that  martial 
law  cannot  be  enforced,  even  against  soldiers,  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  authority  of  express  enactment.  But  it  is  not  so  plain 
that  in  time  of  war,  a  soldier  deserting  the  King’s  army  could  not, 
independently  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  be  tried  by  a  court-martial 
and  shot.  We  rather  apprehend  that  in  time  of  war  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  England  could  have  punished  such  crimes  by  the 
same  prerogative  which  enabled  them  to  embody  an  army 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  The  picture  drawn  by  the  Times 
of  the  relation  between  officers  and  men  before  the  Revolution  is 
a  purely  imaginary  one.  Before  the  Revolution,  whenever  Kings 
of  England  did  call  armies  into  the  field,  they  found  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  discipline  as  stern  as  any  which  the  Mutiny  Act  now 
authorizes.  Men  serving  in  time  of  war  were  always  subject  to 
martial  law,  and  there  were  high  courts  of  judicature  for  the 
express  purpose  of.  administering  that  law.  There  was  the 
Court  of  Chivalry,  and  a  Court  held  before  the  Lord  High 
Constable  and  Earl  Marshal  conjointly,  which  Lord  Hale  declares 
to  have  had  cognizance  of  martial  law.  An  ancient  statute 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  declared  that  the  Lord  High  Con¬ 
stable  “  had  cognizance  of  contracts  touching  deeds  of  arms  and 
ot  war  out  of  the  realm,  and  also  of  things  which  touch  war  or 
arms  within  the  realm  which  cannot  be  decided  or  discussed  by 
the  common  law ;  ”  and  to  a  question  of  King  Henry  VIII.  how 
tar  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  the  Constable  and  the  Marshal  ex¬ 
tended,  the  Chief- Justice  Fineux  replied,  that  the  decision  of  those 
questions  belonged  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  not  to  the  law  of 
England.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  England  when 
men  in  actual  service  were  not  practically  subject  to  the  law  of  war. 
Henry  V.  would  have  made  short  work  with  one  of  his  Knights 
whom  he  had  found  deserting  to  the  French  at  Agincourt,  and 
when  standing  armies  were  kept  up  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles, 
martial  law  was  pretty  sharply  enforced  on  both  sides. 

The  history  of  “martial  law  v  in  England  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  and  eminent  legal  authorities  may  bo  found  contra¬ 
dicting  each  other  in  the  little  which  they  say  upon  the  subject. 
Lord  Loughborough  ha3  somewhere  said  that  martial  law,  as 
described  by  Hale  and  Blackstone,  never  existed  in  the  realm  of 
England.  Whether  legally  or  not,  it  has  beyond  all  question 
been  put  in  force.  Some  of  the  obscurity,  no  doubt,  arises  from 
confounding  two  things  perfectly  distinct  —  the  enforcement  of 
martial  law  against  the  population  generally,  and  the  sustaining 
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of  a  peculiar  code  of  duty  and  peculiar  tribunals  as  affecting  men 
actually  engaged  in  military  service.  Precedents  of  the  former 
are  not  wanting ;  it  is,  however,  as  to  the  latter  that  we  must 
suppose  the  caution  of  those  who  framed  the  modern  Mutiny 
Acts  to  he  directed.  As  that  Act  is  now  annually  passed,  it 
observes,  as  to  martial  law,  the  same  prudent  restriction 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  does  as  to  a  standing  army  — 
■carefully  avoiding  any  declaration  that  would  interfere  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  in  time  of  war.  The  statement  in  its 
preamble,  both  as  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  its  discipline,  is  guardedly  confined  to  times  of  peace.  In 
time  of  war,  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  is  untouched,  and  remains 
still  as  it  was  by  the  ancient  law.  The  question  what  that  power 
is  will  never  in  all  probability  arise.  Since  the  Revolution, 
our  sovereigns,  both  in  peace  and  war,  have  been  content  to  main¬ 
tain  an  army  and  enforce  its  discipline  under  the  authority  of  an 
annual  Mutiny  Act.  The  Earl  Marshal  is,  indeed,  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  because  the  office  is  hereditary ;  but  we  know  him  only  as  a 
functionary  who  arranges  processions,  and  interferes  in  some  way 
with  the  Heralds.  The  Lord  High  Constable  is,  we  think,  only 
heard  of  at  coronations,  when,  to  grace  a  pageant,  a  tem- 

?orary  appointment  to  this  once  formidable  office  is  made. 

'o  discuss  these  matters  would  lead  us  into  legal  and  antiquarian 
disquisitions  on  which  we  have  no  space  to  enter.  We  only 
desire  to  record  our  protest  against  the  theory  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  invented  by  the  Times.  For  the  information  of  any  unfor¬ 
tunate  Prussian  who  might  be  disposed  to  take  his  notions  of 
English  law  from  that  journal,  we  beg  once  more  distinctly  to 
state  that  what  has  happened  in  Prussia  could  not  “  be  the  case 
in  England,”  because  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  our  law 
forbids  our  Sovereign  from  having  a  single  soldier  beyond  the 
number  which  Parliament  expressly  prescribes. 


LYRICS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

E  would  be  a  nice  calculator  who  could  settle  the  relative 
proportion  between  the  celebrity  of  an  author’s  name  and 
the  number  of  his  readers.  In  the  case  of  the  decided  livres  du 
Jour  published  by  respectable  booksellers,  they  seem  to  vary 
directly  with  each  other.  Pickwick,  C'huzzlewit,  and  Nicldeby  are 
widely-read  books — therefore  Mr.  Dickens  is  a  celebrated  man. 
Mr.  Dickens  is  a  celebrated  man— therefore  his  name  would  secure 
for  any  new  book  a  remunerative  quantity  of  purchasers  long 
before  its  claims  to  popularity  had  been  tested.  Nay,  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  so  ready  is  the  name  of  the  author  to  mount  to  the 
same  level  of  celebrity  as  his  widely-circulated  book,  that  an 
attempt  at  concealment,  on  the  part  of  the  author  himself,  is  of 
no  avail.  The  pseudonym  “  Boz  ”  was  merged  by  the  public  into 
“  Charles  Dickens  ”  long  before  it  was  effaced  from  the  covers  of 
serial  works ;  nobody  dreams  that  George  Elliot  is  of  the  male 
sex ;  and,  in  the  days  when  the  Waverley  Novels  were  young,  a 
person  who  spoke  of  their  author  as  the  “  Great  Unknown”  was 
as  distinctly  understood  to  mean  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  man  who 
talks  of  the  son  of  Peleus  is  known  to  denote  Achilles. 

But  when  we  come  to  books  which  have  acquired  celebrity  in  a 
day  remote  from  our  own,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  even  vaguely  the  proportion  between  fame  and  popularity, 
for  sometimes  they  seem,  to  vary  directly,  sometimes  inversely 
with  each  other.  John  Bunyan  stands  much  in  the  position  of  a 
living  popular  author ;  everybody  has  read  his  book,  and  every¬ 
body  has  heard  his  name ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  Shakspeare,  if  presence  at  the  performance  of  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  plays  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  reading.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fame  of  John  Dryden  seems  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  number  of  persons  who  read  so  much  as  a  page  of  his  poems. 
A  man  who  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Dryden,  or  even 
stated  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  an  obscure  poet,  would  at  once 
be  set  down  as  an  ignoramus  ;  whereas  the  bestowal  of  the  same 
unflattering  epithet  upon  an  honest  gentleman,  from  his  inability  to 
explain  who  was  denoted  by  Absalom  and  who  by  Achitophel,  or 
what  was  the  general  purport  of  the  satire  in  which  they  appear, 
would  be  manifestly  unfair,  although  the  satire  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  the  poet’s  writings.  A  position  distinct  from 
both  these  is  that  of  Daniel  Defoe.  His  book  is  read  by 
thousands  who  never  heard  his  name ;  and  this  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  the  popularity  of  Pobinson  Crusoe  descends  into  a 
class  where  curiosity  about  literary  matters  leaves  off ;  and 
Bunyan,  perhaps,  might  have  been  in  precisely  the  same  condition 
as  Defoe,  if  his  personal  character  as  a  puritan  martyr  had 
not  endeared  him  to  the  semi-puritans  of  the  present  day.  The 
case  where  the  man’s  name  is  more  celebrated  than  his  works 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  when  we  take  our  statistics  from  the  large 
body  of  tolerably  educated  persons  who  acquire  most  of  their 
knowledge  by  indirect  means  —  reviews,  magazines,  and  even 
conversation  —  and  do  not  especially  devote  themselves  to  literary 
studies.  These  are  the  persons  who  inherit  the  commonplace 
opinions  of  a  country,  and  will  warmly  agree  with  any  speaker 
who  declares  that  there  is  no  poet  so  sublime  as  Milton,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  learn  English  is  to  devote  days  and  nights  to  the 
study  of  Addison,  though  they  would  drop  asleep  over  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost ,  and,  at  least  once  in  every  week,  prac¬ 
tically  show  their  decided  preference  of  Punch  to  the  Spectator. 
Such  persons  are  useful  in  their  way.  As  monks  in  the  middle 
ages  preserved  manuscripts  which  they  could  not  read,  so  do  these 
maintain  among  the  general  public  the  repute  of  standard  authors, 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  “fast  men,”  and  the  flood  of  modern  light 
literature.  They  may  be  compared  to  that  all-important  mass  of 


respectable  citizens  whose  political  theories  are  scarcely  capable  of 
definite  expression,  but  who  instinctively  uphold  those  broad 
conservative  principles  that  can  alone  preserve  a  State  from 
destruction. 

The  case  where  the  works  are  more  celebrated  than  the  man  arises 
among  the  class  whose  means  of  obtaining  indirect  information  are 
extremely  limited,  and  who  take  up  a  book  or  go  to  a  play  with  the 
simple  desire  of  being  amused.  If  we  set  Shakspeare  aside,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  among  the  patrons  of  an 
English  theatre,  the  persons  who  know  or  care  anything  of  the 
dramatist  form  but  an  insignificant  percentage  on  the  number  who 
take  interest  in  the  play.  The  “gods,”  for  instance,  recognise  the 
actors,  because  they  appear  before  them  in  visible  shape,  and  they 
recognise  the  position  of  the  manager  as  the  prime  caterer  for  their 
amusement ;  but  whether  the  play  is  created  in  th  e  first  instance  by  an 
act  of  penmanship,  or  whether,  like  the  old  Commedia  dell ’  arte  of  the 
Italians,  it  spontaneously  arises  from  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the 
performers,  is  a  question  which  would  never  arise  in  their  minds, 
were  it  not  from  the  cry  of  “  author”  which  a  few  “  knowing  ones  ” 
occasionally  raise  on  the  first  night  of  a  performance.  We  suspect 
that,  in  this  particular,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  differ  from  those  of 
London.  As  you  approach  the  least  fashionable  extremity  of  the 
Boulevards,  you  come  to  shops  filled  with  modern  play-books, 
which  are  devoured  by  a  blouse-clad  multitude.  In  London, 
modern  play-books  are  scarcely  bought  at  all,  save  by  members  of 
the  “  profession,”  and  those  among  the  gentry  who  get  up  private 
theatricals. 

In  the  “Lyrics  for  the  Million”  to  which  we  would  now  more 
particularly  call  attention,  we  find  a  disproportion  between  the  cele¬ 
brity  of  the  name  of  the  song  and  a  knowledge  of  the  words,  which 
corresponds  in  some  respects  to  the  disproportion  between  fame  and 
popidarity  in  any  work  of  literary  pretension.  Here  the  poet  is 
alike  unknown  to  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian  ;  but,  by  a  peculiar 
operation  of  circumstances,  the  substance  of  his  works  is  familiar 
to  the  latter,  while  their  title  alone,  associated  with  the  tunes,  is 
recognised  by  the  former.  Among  the  educated  classes,  whose 
pursuits  do  not  altogether  preclude  them  from  mingling  with  the 
general  mass  —  whose  ears,  even  against  their  will,  are  regaled  by 
the  sonorous  notes  of  the  street-organ,  or  the  whistle  of  the  street- 
boy,  and  who  visit  theatres  at  Christmas  • — •  there  arc  probably  few 
who  are  not  aware  that  there  exist  certain  songs  respectively 
entitled  the  “Cure,”  “In  the  Strand,”  “I’m  a  Young  Man  from 
the  Country,”  and  “Aunt  Sally; ’’but  there  the  knowledge  of 
well-bred  folks  comes  to  an  end.  The  cause  why,  of  matters  that 
so  greatly  concern  the  lower  and  looser  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire,  just  so  much  and  no  more  is  known  by  respectable 
persons,  is  easily  explained.  The  songs  of  favourite  operas,  and 
of  aristocratically  patronized  sham  Ethiops,  become  equally  the 
property  of  high  and  low ;  but  the  effusions  to  which  we  now 
refer  emanate  solely  from  the  Music  Halls  —  that  is  to  say,  those 
establishments  in  which  the  worship  of  Apollo  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  Bacchus,  and  which,  whatever  the  believers  in  pro¬ 
gress  may  say  to  the  contrary,  are  chiefly  patronized  by  persons 
of  humble  rank  and  doubtful  repute,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  those  scions  of  fashion  who  will  go  anywhere  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  life.  The  tunes  sung  at  these  places  are  not  only  caught 
up  and  carried  through  the  streets  by  the  juveniles  among  the 
audience  and  by  the  organ  of  the  Italian  boy,  but  are  eagerly 
appropriated  by  the  burlesque-writers,  and  constitute  no  small 
proportion  of  the  music  in  their  pieces.  In  the  winter  of  i860- 1, 
there  was  not  a  pantomime  or  extravaganza  in  which  the  “  Cure,” 
sung  in  chorus,  was  not  a  principal  feature,  and  did  not  receive 
the  nightly  honour  of  an  encore.  More  recently,  the  “  Young  Man 
from  tbe  Country  ”  and  “Aunt  Sally  ”  have  proved  equally  for¬ 
tunate.  Thus,  these  tunes  find  their  way  into  decent  society,  and 
as  they  must  be  called  something  or  other,  they  bear  with  them  their 
own  name.  The  words,  however,  that  properly  belong  to  them 
are  scarcely  familiar  to  any  save  the  class  who  have  patronized  them 
in  the  first  instance;  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  convey  instruction  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers  when  we  show  the  sort  of  lyric  poetry  that 
is  most  admired  by  the  million,  in  an  age  when  philanthropists 
would  persuade  us  that  mechanics  are  athirst  for  the  secrets  of 
astronomy,  and  that  mental  culture  is  the  only  object  sought  by 
the  shopmen  with  whose  anxiety  for  the  early  closing  movement 
we  are  so  often  invited  to  sympathize. 

The  “  Cure,”  which  stands  the  first  in  our  list,  and  is  now  going’ 
out  of  fashion,  greatly  owed  its  celebrity  to  the  gymnastic  talent  of 
a  person  named  Stead,  who,  at  one  of  the  “  Halls  ”  in  Holbom, 
executed  a  series  of  perpendicular  jumps  all  the  time  he  sang  it, 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  by  keeping  both  his  arms 
close  to  his  sides.  He  was  attired  something  like  a  Continental 
buffoon,  in  a  dress  striped  with  pink  and  white,  while  on  his  head 
was  a  tall  conical  cap.  The  jumps  were  deemed  an  essential  part 
of  the  performance,  and  when  the  tune  was  introduced  into  thea¬ 
trical  burlesques,  its  effect  was  usually  heightened  by  all  the  char¬ 
acters  on  the  stage  singing  and  jumping  in  chorus.  The  following 
are  the  words,  for  the  due  understanding  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  that  the  word  “  cure  ”  is  to  be  regarded  as  equiva¬ 
lent  for  simpleton :  — 

Young  Love  ho  plays  some  funny  tricks, 

With  us  unlucky  elves,  sir, 

So,  gentlemen,  I  pray  look  out, 

And  take  care  of  yourselves,  sir  ; 

For  once  I  met  a  nice  young  maid, 

Looking  so  demure, 

And  all  at  once  to  me  she  cried, 

You  are  a  perfect  cure. 
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I  wasted  on  her  lots  of  cash, 

In  hopes  her  love  to  share,  sir  1 
I  with  her  used  to  cut  a  dash, 

And  all  things  went  on  square,  sir, 

Until  I  caught  another  chap — 

Who  on  his  knees  did  woo  her  ; 

She  cried,  as  he  my  face  did  slap, 

You  are  a  perfect  cure. 

I  call’d  upon  her  the  next  day, 

Concerning  that  affair,  sir  ! 

I  took  a  seat,  and  on  it  lay 
A  strange  hat  I  declare,  sir  ! 

Whose  hat  is  that  ?  says  I  —  says  she. 

Not  yours,  you  may  be  sure,  sir, 

So  you  may  walk  your  chalks  from  me. 

For  you  are  a  perfect  cure,  sir. 

Cure  or  no  Cure,  I  replied, 

Such  insults  are  not  needed. 

When  a  tall  young  fellow  I  espied. 

Who  nearly  half-killed  me  did. 

I  through  the  window  took  a  leap, 

And  fell  in  a  common  sewer,  sir  ; 

They  dragg’d  me  out,  and  loud  did  shout, 

There  goes  a  perfect  cure. 

I  was  laid  up  ill  for  seven  months, 

Indeed  I  am  not  romancing, 

Which  brought  on  Mr.  Tantiny’s  dance, 

That’s  why  I  kept  on  dancing. 

One  day  a  Beadle  call’d  on  me, 

I  felt  alarm’d,  you’re  sure,  sir ; 

Along  with  me,  come  on,  says  he, 

You  are  the  perfect  cure. 

lie  took  me  ’fore  the  magistrate, 

And  there  stood  faithless  she,  sir. 

An  artless  talc  she  did  relate, 

And  swore  the  babe  to  me,  sir. 

The  case  created  lots  of  fun. 

At  my  expense  you’re  sure, 

So  I  pay  for  what  I  never  done, 

Ain’t  I  a  perfect  cure  ? 

A  cure,  my  neighbours  now  call  me. 

My  shopmates  say  the  same,  sirs  ! 

They  try  to  cure  me  of  my  love, 

And  rob  me  of  my  name,  sirs  ! 

I’ve  told  you  all,  my  song  is  done  — 

You’ll  pity  me,  I’m  sure, 

And  say,  as  I  away  do  run, 

Ani't  you  a  perfect  cure  ? 

u  In  the  Strand,”  which,  though  it  lias  been  some  time  in  the 
public  mouth,  has  not  worn  out  its  popularity,  is  of  respectable 
origin  as  far  as  the  tune  is  concerned.  This  is  the  “Dixie’s  Land,” 
which  is  now  regarded  as  the  “  Yankee  Doodle  ”  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  it  was  first  imported  by  one  of  the  nigger  hands,  who 
sang  it  at  St.  J ames’s  Hall.  Thinking,  however,  that  the  praises 
of  the  “land  of  cotton  ”  might  fail  to  interest  the  Cockney  patrons 
of  the  Music  Halls,  some  patriotic  hard  fitted  to  the  air  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  describing  a  romantic  incident  the  scene  of  which 
is  the  London  Strand  : — • 

For  the  last  three  weeks  I’ve  been  a  dodging 
A  girl  I  know,  who  has  a  lodging 

In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand. 

The  first  thing  that  put  my  heart  in  a  flutter 
Was  a  Balmoral  hoot  as  she  cross’d  the  gutter, 

In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand. 

I  wish  I  was  with  Nancy,  oh,  hi,  ho  ! 

In  a  second  floor  for  evermore, 

To  live  and  die  with  Nancy. 

A  pork-pie  hat,  with  a  little  feather, 

A  new  knickerboeker  for  the  dirty  weather, 

In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand. 

Some  pretty  petticoats,  too,  she’s  got  ’em 
Trimm’d  with  embroidery  round  the  bottom, 

In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand. 

One  night,  as  I  was  out  for  a  run, 

I  saw  my  Nancy  buying  a  bun 

In  tlie  Strand,  in  the  Strand  ; 

I  told  my  love,  and  down  did  fall 
Slap  on  my  knees,  by  Exeter  Hall, 

In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand. 

I  popp’d  the  question,  neat  and  nobby. 

When  she  said,  Get  up,  here  comes  a  Bobby, 

Down  the  Strand,  down  the  Strand  ; 

But  said  to  me,  Don’t  look  so  blue, 

For  I’ll  many  you  in  a  week  or  two, 

In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand. 

I  married  her  off,  without  any  fuss, 

And  bought  a  cradle  and  a  nurse, 

In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand ; 

I  never  repent  me  going  out  west, 

For  all  the  wives  you  get  the  best, 

In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand. 

“  Old  Aunt  Sally,”  which  is  the  newest  son-g  we  have  named, 
and  of  which  we  now  give  the  words,  seems  to  be  a  genuine 
offspring  of  the  Music  Halls :  — 

They  call  me  old  Aunt  Sally, 

Listen  and  hear  my  fame, 

I  will  bring  before  your  notice 
This  pretty  little  game. 

To  please  you  all  I’ll  try, 

You  know  that  is  my  plan, 

You  shall  hear  how  I  was  served 
By  a  fast  young  man. 

Kind  friends  all, 

Ail  unlucky  girl  I  am, 

So  pit}'  Old  Aunt  Sally, 

Who  has  lost  her  fast  young  man. 


It  was  at  the  famous  races, 

Upon  the  Derby  day, 

Where  I  first  met  this  young  man, 

He  look’d  so  spruce  and  gay. 

He  said  to  me,  “  My  lass,” 

While  he  play’d  three  shies  a  penny, 

“  Would  you  like  to  have  a  go 
At  my  Old  Aunt  Sally  ?  ” 

Kind  friends,  &c. 

I  began  to  throw  the  sticks, 

To  hit  Sally  on  the  nose, 

I  never  gave  a  thought, 

How  quick  the  money  goes  ; 

I  know  I  play’d  for  hours, 

The  hoys  cried,  “  Don’t  you  tarry, 

I’ve  plenty  more  sticks  here,  ■ 

To  shy  at  Old  Aunt  Sally.” 

Kind  friends,  &c.. 

“  I  now  wants  just  two  pounds,” 

Said  the  man,  to  my  surprise, 

“For  your  young  man  has  bolted.” 

I  stared  with  all  my  eyes. 

The  money  I  had  to  pay, 

About  which  I  did  not  dally  j 
Now  the  folks  call  after  me, 

“  Do  you  like  Old  Aunt  Sally  ?  ,r 

So  good  folks  all, 

An  unlucky  girl  I  am, 

So  pity  Old  Aunt  Sally, 

Who  has  lost  her  nice  young  man. 

Wo  pass  over  the  “  Young  Man  from  the  Country/’  the  hero  of 
which  is  a  smart  bumpkin  who  proves  too  much  for  the  tricksters 
of  London,  and  beg  our  readers  to  reflect  whether  the  three  com¬ 
binations  of  trash  which  we  have  just  inflicted  upon  them  do  noti 
indicate  a  very  low  and  unhealthy  condition  of  public  taste.  In 
making  this  reflection  they  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the 
case  laid  before  them  is  not  that  of  an  operatic  melody,  in  which 
the  attention  is  so  absorbed  by  the  music  that  the  words  are  com¬ 
paratively  disregarded.  When  a  comic  song  becomes  popular, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  poet  has  as  large  a  share  in  its  success 
as  the  composer ;  and  therefore,  if  the  three  effusions  we  have 
quoted  entire  have  afforded  delight,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
incidents  narrated,  or  the  metrical  ornaments  with  which  they  are 
embellished,  were  found  productive  of  a  large  measure  of  the 
enjoyment.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  incidents,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  first  poem  records  how  an  unmitigated  gull  was  cajoled, 
insulted,  and  defrauded  by  a  shameless  female,  thereby  making- 
himself  no  more  an  object  of  compassion  than  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  husband  in  the  eyes  of  Wycherley  and  Moliere.  From 
the  second  poem  we  gather  the  edifying-  fact  that  a  hopeful  youth 
once  upon  a  time  married  a  street-walker,  and  was  so  delighted, 
with  the  domestic  felicity  resulting  from  this  brilliant  match  that 
he  recommended  all  his  friends  to  follow  his  example.  In  both 
cases,  our  sympathies  are  claimed  not  for  the  Barnwell  hut  for  the 
Millwood  of  the  tale ;  and  while  in  the  “  Cure  ”  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire  the  audacity  of  the  “  social  evil,”  we  are  in¬ 
vited  in  the  second  to  admit  the  irresistible  power  of  her  charms 
when  heightened  by  the  costume  which  may  he  deemed  the 
uniform  of  her  order.  No  doubt  the  poet  in  both  cases  consulted, 
the  views  of  that  class  of  ladies  who  are  most  ostentatious  in  their 
patronage  of  Music  Halls,  and  intended  to  please  them  by  singing 
the  triumphs  of  two  typical  members  of  their  profession.  Thus, 
the  bard  of  some  ancient  mountain  chief  celebrated  exploits  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  people,  seem  to  merit  the  gibbet  as  their 
most  fitting  recompense,  hut  which,  according  to  the  code  of  his 
Maecenas,  were  so  many  titles  not  to  dishonour  hut  to  glory.  The 
author  of  “Aunt  Sally,”  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  circumstance  that  male  as  well  as  female  scamps, 
were  numerous  among  his  supporters,  and  to  have  legitimately 
concluded  that  the  ladies  must  not  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Ho 
therefore  invites  the  world  to  laugh  at  an  unsuspecting  female,. 
Avho  has  been  cheated  by  an  enterprising  gentleman  in  the  social 
condition  of  a  skittle-sharper.  Whether  the  swindler  he  male  or 
female,  successful  fraud  is  ever  the  object  of  admiration,  while  to  be 
“  green  ”  is  the  lowest  condition  of  humanity. 

Than  the  form  of  these  precious  lyrics,  nothing  can  he  more- 
contemptible.  The  faulty  metres  and  the  rhyme  incorrect  to  a 
degree  that  would  ho  perfectly  unattainable  by  a  person  of  the- 
slightest  education,  however  great  his  carelessness  or  his  hurry, 
could  only  result  from  a  condition  of  ignorance  which  those  who- 
boast  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  could  hardly  expect  to  find  in 
any  man  able  to  wield  a  pen  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Of  native  wit,  of  humour,  nay,  even  of  full-blooded, 
sensuality  and  indecent  drollery  there  is  not  a  trace.  The  whole 
thing  seems  to  belong  to  a  corrupt,  dismal,  and  blase  generation. 
The  poet’s  Llippocrene  can  only  he  the  genius  of  the  Haymarket 
niglit-houses ;  his  muses,  the  most  faded  “  unfortunates  ”  of" 
Coventry  Street  and  Leicester  Square. 

When  we  reflect  that  lays,  such  as  those  we  have  quoted,  form 
the  nightly  recreation  of  hundreds  who  do  not  all  belong  to  the 
most  illiterate  portion  of  society,  and  that  many  a  young  man  of 
family  believes  that  a  familiarity  with  this  rubbish  implies  no 
small  knowledge  of  human  nature,  we  may  fairly  begin  to  doubt 
whether  our  moral  progress  has  been  so  very  great  since  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  Indecency  and  immorality  were  then  recommended 
by  wit  and  scholarship  ;  hut  our  “  fast  ”  youth  of  the  present  day 
seem  to  admire  blackguardism  for  its  own  stupid  sake. 
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BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE  IX  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

EARLY  six  hundred  designs,  besides  a  considerable  number 
-TV  of  models,  admirably  arranged  in  the  North-eastern  gallery 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  and  in  the  parallel  external  gallery 
■overhanging  the  North  transept,  represent  the  present  state  of 
the  mistress-art  of  architecture  among  us.  The  display  is  in  every 
respect  a  remarkable  one.  With  very  few  exceptions,  our  leading 
architects  have  sent  drawings  of  their  best  works  to  this  collection, 
and,  assuredly,  the  British  School  proves  by  this  demonstration 
that  it  has  nothing  to  tea*  from  any  of  its  contemporary  rivals. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  interesting  display  does  not  help  us 
to  determine  conclusively  whether  the  architectural  progress  of  the 
last  ten  years  is  still  in  active  operation.  Some  authorities  have 
affirmed  that  the  art  is  now  stationary  in  this  country.  This  is  not 
our  own  opinion ;  though,  of  course,  the  great  phenomenon  of  the 
revival  of  the  Gothic  style  —  which  is  thoroughly  illustrated  in 
this  collection  —  made  the  ten  year’s  which  preceded  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  far  more  brilliant  than  the  subsequent  period.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  see  no  signs  of  deterioration  in  the  latest  works  here 
exhibited  ;  and  it  is  surely  a  subject  for  congratulation  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  present  almost  unlimited  demand  for  architectural 
design,  the  supply  should  be  not  merely  sufficient  in  quantity  but 
excellent  in  quality  also. 

We  propose  to  notice  the  works  of  the  more  eminent  architects 
of  the  time  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue.  Mr.  Fergusson  leads  off 
with  a  design  for  a  National  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  cleverness,  we  have  no  wish  to  see  built;  and  with  his 
hypothetical  restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.  We 
have  already  said  that  we  believe  this  restoration  to  be  more  likely 
to  be  true  than  that  of  Messrs.  Newton  &  Pullan.  In  either  case, 
the  beauty  of  that  famous  monument  must  have  been  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Mr.  Knowles  exhibits  his  Grosvenor  Hotel,  near  the 
Victoria  Station  —  avast  pile,  familiar  to  all  Londoners,  of  almost 
barbaric  richness  of  ornamentation,  but  redeemed  from  vulgarity 
Ky  a  bold  use  of  terra-cotta  and  by  its  stately  proportions  and  well- 
managed  sky-line.  We  can  only  regret  that  the  rather  grandiose 
Town  Halls  for  Leeds  and  Hull,  designed  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  are 
not  in  a  better  and  purer  style.  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick  proposes  to 
“  complete  ”  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  building  a  central  domed 
.chapel  to  match  the  twin  domes  of  the  ancient  pile.  We  counsel 
him  to  let  well  alone.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  England  of  their 
sort  than  the  facades  of  the  Greenwich  Palace.  Let  the  original 
ile  be  religiously  preserved  in  its  beauty  ;  and  let  any  additional 
uildings,  if  required,  be  treated  independently.  We  are  next 
arrested  by  a  Study  in  Polyehromy,  by  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  showing 
how  coloured  marbles  and  terra-cotta  may  be  used  for  external 
ornamentation.  This  is  well  meant,  but  decidedly  feeble.  The 
colour  is  sickly  and  applied  far  too  timidly.  Messrs.  Banks  & 
Barry  exhibit  too  many  of  their  unsuccessful  competition  drawings. 
Their  design  for  the  Now  Foreign  Office,  which  obtained  the  Second 
Premium,  is  their  best  work.  But  these  artists  seem  to  affect  a  non¬ 
descript  style  which  is  not  calculated  to  please  either  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  parties  of  the  day.  Great  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  F.  0. 
Penrose’s  sketches  for  the  internal  coloured  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  But  here,  again,  the  colour  is  insufficient.  These 
drawings  were  made,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  before  Signor 
Salviati’s  arrival  in  England.  We  look  forward  with  great  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  experiment  which  that  artist  is  understood  to  be  about 
to  make  in  preparing  a  mosaic,  by  his  bold  and  economical  process, 
for  a  spandrel  of  St.  Paul’s  dome.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  is  tlie  first 
exhibitor  of  any  eminence  in  the  Gothic  style  whose  works  arrest 
us.  His  excellent  schools  in  Endell  Street  are,  perhaps,  the  very 
best  of  their  kind  in  London.  They  are  a  very  model  for  the 
treatment  of  sky-line.  His  Grammar  School  at  Leeds  may  be 
noted  as  an  example  of  highly  ornate  Pointed,  very  picturesquely 
treated.  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling  exhibits,  among  other  works,  a  Gothic 
church  for  Hooton,  in  Cheshire,  which  is  notable  for  a  spacious 
ambulatory  round  an  eastern  apse.  The  introduction  of  this 
feature  is  highly  to  be  commended.  The  “  Hartley  Institution  ”  at 
Southampton  is  famous  at  this  moment  as  having  been  the  theatre 
of  the  last  public  appearance  of  the  Premier.  Its  dull  and  unim¬ 
pressive  pseudo-classical  exterior  is  doubtless,  in  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  judgment,  less  “Jesuitical”  than  an  honest  Gothic  fapade. 
The  architects  of  this  building,  Messrs.  Green  &  De  Ville,  ex¬ 
hibit  also  an  opera-house  for  Rio  Janeiro,  designed  in  a  very  corrupt 
and  bastard  style.  Next  comes  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  with  his  design 
for  the  hideous  Spurgeon  Tabernacle  —  a  small  portico  stuck  on  to 
a  shapeless  body.  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  is  a  votary  of  Gothic.  He 
shows  a  somewhat  florid  design  for  a  church  at  Hastings;  some 
very  fanciful  and  exaggerated  red-brick  buildings  at  Elvetham 
Hall,  and  some  far  better,  because  less  pretentious,  designs  for 
Shadwell  Court,  in  Norfolk.  A  purer,  though  rather  austere,  style 
of  Gothic,  is  affected  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Devonport,  and  in  a  country  mansion  near  Ivy  Bridge,  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  Mr.  II.  E.  Kendall  exhibits  the  latest  secular  Gothic  run  to 
seed.  His  so-called  “  Tudor  ”  mansion  at  Knebworth,  for  instance, 
is  much  more  like  gingerbread  than  architecture.  Next  to  these 
eccentricities  hangs  the  scholarlike,  but  rather  “academic,”  west 
front  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  as  proposed  to  be  restored  by  Messrs. 
Prichard  &  Seddon.  These  gentlemen  show  other  works  else¬ 
where,  especially  an  ornate  Gothic  mansion  at  Eatington.  Mr. 
Norton  groups  into  one  frame  a  number  of  very  meritorious 
Gothic  designs,  sacred  and  secular,  of  works  which  lie  has  exe¬ 
cuted  since  1851,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  France  and 


Russia.  They  show  considerable  mastery  of  the  style  in  all  its 
applications.  The  firm  of  Sir  T.  Deane,  Son,  &  Woodward 
exhibit,  among  other  works,  the  drawing  of  the  staircase  angle, 
which  was  so  justly  admired  for  its  Venetian  Gothic  character,  in 
their  design  for  the  New  Foreign  Office.  It  has  always  been  some¬ 
what  of  a  puzzle  to  us  how  a  “  firm  ”  can  produce  art-designs,  unless, 
indeed,  each  member  of  it  takes  a  special  line  of  his  own.  Another 
firm  newly  heard  of,  Messrs.  Wadmore  &  Baker,  divide  the 
credit  of  some  rather  commonplace  Gothic  designs  for  a  church  at 
Surbiton  and  a  school-chapel  at  Tunbridge.  Mr.  Scott,  R.A., 
associates  with  himself  Mr.  Williams  in  the  credit  justly  due  for 
the  fine  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  “  Wrennian”  church  of 
St.  Michael’s,  Cornliill.  Alone,  Mr.  Scott  exhibits  an  exceedingly 
interesting  collection  of  his  best  works.  Here,  for  instance,  we 
have  the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  and  the  Raglan  Column  in  the  Broad 
Sanctuary,  the  latter  backed  up  by  his  heavy  and  somewhat  for¬ 
bidding  row  of  new  Gothic  houses  in  Dean’s  Yard.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Nicolaikirche  at 
Hamburg,  are  supplemented  by  one  of  his  latest  ecclesiastical 
works,  the  reredos  for  Lichfield  Cathedral.  The  beautiful 
drawings  for  the  restoration  of  the  Westminster  Chapterhouse 
remind  us  that  it  is  long  since  we  heard  anything  of  the  progress 
of  that  most  important  undertaking.  Mr.  Scott’s  prize  design  for 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Hamburg,  which  is  not  (we  believe)  to  be 
carried  out,  is  too  palpable  an  imitation  of  Ypres.  Finally,  his 
elaborate  Gothic  designs  for  the  Foreign  Office,  though  not  by  any 
means  his  best  work,  remind  us  painfully  that  this  eminent 
architect  is  now  engaged  in  the  thankless  and  heartless  task  of 
erecting  a  building  in  a  style  which  lie  despises  and  disap¬ 
proves  of.  There  is  great  variety  and  much  vigour  in  a  collection 
of  Gothic  steeples  designed  and  (most  of  them)  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson.  Mr.  Bury  follows  with  a  still  more  ambitious 
group  of  Pointed  designs,  showing  some  cleverness,  but  often  open 
to  unfavourable  criticism.  Mr.  Ferrey  is  represented  here,  not  by 
any  of  his  churches,  but  by  his  secular  works  at  Wynnstay  and 
Bulstrode.  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot  be  credited  with  much  more 
than  good  intentions  for  his  examples  of  domestic  Gothic.  The 
drawings  of  the  Assize  Courts  at  Manchester,  a  magnificent  Gothic 
pile,  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  deserve  careful  examination.  In 
particular,  a  perspective  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Great  Hall  is 
a  really  fine  work ;  though  the  vast  cavernous  timber  roof  is, 
perhaps,  a  less  desirable  architectural  covering  for  such  an  apart¬ 
ment  than  a  groined  vault  of  stone.  Of  the  many  works  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Clarke  we  may  single  out  the  good  Gothic  church  of 
St.  Luke’s,  I  ley  wood,  Lancashire;  and  a  curious  design,  intended 
to  show  the  adaptation  of  Gothic  to  tropical  climates,  for  a  church 
at  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon.  His  new  chapel  built  at  the  House 
of  Charity,  Soho,  seems  needlessly  quaint  and  abnormal  in 
its  plan.  The  next  drawings  that  strike  us  as  remarkable 
are  those  by  Mr.  Wigley,  for  a  Gothic  church  recently 
built  at  Rome  itself;  which  is,  indeed,  carrying  the  wax’ 
into  the  enemy’s  camp.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  is  one  of  the 
largest  architectural  exhibitors.  All  his  drawings  show  refined 
taste  and  great  ability ;  but  he  has  mastered  the  classical  styles 
far  more  thoroughly  than  the  Gothic.  We  cannot  at  all  admire 
his  pseudo-Romanesque  military  chapel  at  Warley,  or  his  attenu¬ 
ated  iron-columned  Lombardic  garrison-chapel  at  Woolwich.  Still 
worse  is  his  corrugated-iron  portable  church  for  Rangoon.  Mr. 
Wyatt  also  shows  the  exterior  of  his  Calcutta  Post  Office;  a 
design  in  which  the  Mahomedau  style  is  needlessly  (as  it  seems  to 
us)  reproduced.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  contributes  some  able  sketches  of 
coloured  ornamentation,  besides  the  drawings  for  his  visionary 
“Palace  of  the  People”  at  Muswell  Hill.  A  group  of  average 
Gothic  designs  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  junior;  and 
a  number  of  country  houses,  by  Mr.  D.  Brandon,  show  much 
felicity  and  skill.  Lady  Willoughby  de  Brake’s  church,  at  Bodel- 
wyddan,  Flintshire,  by  Mr.  Gibson,  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
modern  Gothic  buildings  here  illustrated, ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
designed  in  good  taste.  There  are  some  fair  specimens  of  domestic 
Gothic  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke.  The  Guards’  Barracks  at  Chelsea, 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  might  be  worse;  but,  considering  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  better. 
There  is  more  originality  and  power  in  Mr.  Street’s  designs  than 
in  any  others  in  the  gallery.  This  architect’s  new  churches  at 
Bournemouth,  Cowley,  and  Westminster,  in  particular,  exhibit 
a  very  bold  development  of  Gothic,  and  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  principles  of  the  style.  Messrs.  Glutton  &  Burges  exhibit 
their  joint  prize  design  for  Lille  Cathedral,  which  shows  great 
ability,  and  Mr.  Burges,  separately,  sends  some  clever  etchings 
besides  his  own  prize  designs  in  Italian-Gothic,  for  the  Memorial 
Church,  at  Constantinople.  Under  the  name  of  the  late  Mr. 
Carpenter  we  find  the  gracefully  designed  churches  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Brighton,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  London,  be¬ 
sides  the  fine  college  chapel  at  Ilurstpierpoint.  Lancing  College — 
a  very  noble  aggregation  of  buildings — bears  his  name  jointly  with 
Mr.  Slater’s.  Mr.  Slater,  by  himself,  exhibits  the  cathedrals  o-f 
Kilmore  and  Honolulu,  a  conception  of  much  bold  originality, 
and  a  striking  church  at  Burntisland.  There  is  much  spirit  in 
the  design  for  a  college,  in  red  brick,  at  Finchley,  by  Mr. 
E.  Roberts.  A  meritorious  church,  St.  Peter’s,  in  Westminster, 
by  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  and  :ome  excellent  and  manly  designs 
for  Roman  Catholic  churches  by  Mr.  Goldie,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  After  a  long  succession,  almost  uninterrupted,  of 
Gothic  designs,  we  come  to  some  clover  classical  restorations  by 
Mr.  Falkener,  and  Professors  Cockerell  and  Donaldson.  Then  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Barry  is  worthily  represented  by  the  river  facade 
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of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other  works.  Some  very  graceful 
architectural  sketches  made  by  him  in  the  East  are  also  exhibited. 
Mr.  Appleton  must  he  mentioned  as,  perhaps,  the  least  successful  of 
all  the  Gothic  exhibitors ;  his  design  for  a  new  church  at  Torquay 
being  most  unsatisfactory.  Scotch  architecture  is  amply  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  drawings  which  have  been  collected  in  the 
outer  gallery.  They  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  professed  to  disbelieve  and  be  shocked  at  during  the 
Foreign  Office  debate,  that  the  “  modern  Athens  ”  has  returned  to 
the  Gothic  suitable  to  Dunedin.  Ireland,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  does 
not  put  in  any  collective  appearance.  Finally,  we  may  commend 
some  meritorious  designs  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  Mr.  Deason,  and  Mr. 
White.  The  architectural  models  are  not  remarkable.  That  by 
Colonel  Yule,  for  an  open  Gothic  screen,  in  an  octagon,  round  the 
well  of  Cawnpore,  is  one  of  the  best. 

From  these  notices  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  the  Gothic 
school  is  still  in  the  ascendant  in  England.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  this  style  is  being  very  generally  adapted  for  secular 
purposes;  and  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  foremost  architects 
of  the  day,  it  is  gradually  undergoing  a  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  progress  of  the  Gothic  revival 
has  reached  its  limit.  We  have  never  seen  an  architectural  exhi¬ 
bition  better  arranged  than  the  present  galleries.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  been  too  much  overlooked  by  visitors,  who  have  found 
other  parts  of  the  Exhibition  not  only  more  accessible,  but  more 
amusing. 


EE  VIEWS. 


MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE.* 

HE  age  of  Louis  XIV.  seems  to  exercise  a  v/onderful  influence 
on  the  imagination  of  French  writers  of  nearly  every  school. 
It  is  an  inexhaustible  field  for  labourers  of  every  class,  and  it  has 
been  worked,  with  more  or  less  skill  and  labour,  by  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  historians  and  essayists.  Although  there  is  nothing 
analogous  to  it  in  other  countries,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  that  glorious  epoch  has  not  yet  died  away. 
The  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was,  and  still  is, 
the  grandest  period  of  French  histoiy.  The  broad  statesman¬ 
like  policy  of  Richelieu  had  produced  its  fruits,  and  the  sagacity 
of  Mazarin  had  raised  France  to  a  higher  point  of  power  and 
influence  than  she  had  ever  before  possessed  in  the  political  system 
of  Europe.  There  was  the  same  vigour  of  thought  and  energy  of 
action  which  had  marked  the  Elizabethan  era  in  England,  but 
accompanied  with  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  refinement  and 
greater  polish  of  manners.  France  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  wars  of  the  Ligue  and  the  Fronde, 
and  had  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  gilded  despotism  of 
Versailles.  The  civil  wars,  although  they  failed  to  obtain  complete 
securities  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  tole¬ 
ration,  had  been  a  remarkable  assertion  of  public  and  individual 
rights,  and  had  exercised  a  very  wholesome  influence  upon  France. 
The  French  people  had  learned  to  act  and  think  for  themselves, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  very  rapid  development  of  intelligence 
and  character.  The  men  who  had  been  bred  and  formed  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  were  the  statesmen  and  the  Marshals  of 
Louis  XIV.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Court  took  the  place  of 
the  nation,  there  was  a  marked  decay  in  the  feeling  of  society,  and 
a  singular  absence  of  the  great  characters  which  had  made  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  so  conspicuous.  Thenceforward  till  the  Revolution, 
there  was  no  reaction.  The  political  system  of  France  was  utterly 
corrupt  and  degraded ;  literature,  though  it  often  tried  to  resist, 
could  not  help  feeling  the  general  contamination  of  manners  and. 
public  sentiment;  and  what  rendered  such  a  state  of  things  the 
more  humiliating  was,  that  there  had  been  a  period  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  when  France  was  unquestionably  in  the  van 
of  European  civilization,  and  when,  in  arts,  in  literature,  and  in 
arms,  she  had  given  the  law  to  the  Continent.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  anything  might  have  been 
hoped  for  if  the  sovereign  had  applied  his  abilities  for  govern¬ 
ment,  which  undoubtedly  were  considerable,  to  the  development 
of  a  national  system  in  France.  Unfortunately,  his  personal  ambi¬ 
tion  perverted  him  into  a  different  path ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  the 
influence  of  his  spiritual  advisers  and  his  State  necessities  drove 
him,  at  the  instance  of  the  Church,  into  those  persecutions  which 
were  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  his  age,  and  which  brought  his 
reign  to  an  inglorious  close.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  admiration  with  which  all  French  writers  recur  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  what  promised  to  be  so  noble  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  France.  Even  the  philosophical  eclectic,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  is 
never  weary  of  expatiating  on  the  glories  and  the  refinement  of  that 
Augustan  age,  and,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  a  Platonist,  is  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Madame  de  Longueville  and  the  other 
heroines  of  the  Fronde.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  a  not  less  vehement 
admirer  of  the  personages  who  figured  in  that  age,  and,  in  his 
temple  of  Causcries  du  Lundi,  has  assigned  niches  to  most  of  the 
actors  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  In  some  instances  it 
may  be  feared  this  peculiar  kind  of  hero-worship  is  very  much 
overdone,  and  genuine  history  is  falsified  by  assigning  so  much  merit 
to  individuals  who  were  often  sufficiently  commonplace  to  have  been 
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entombed  in  decent  obscurity.  It  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  a  mere 
fashion,  for  in  the  lighter  walks  of  literature  fashion  is  often  as 
important  as  it  is  in  the  infinite  mysteries  of  feminine  costume. 
But  such  excess  of  admiration  cures  itself  in  the  long  run,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  must  be  grateful  to  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  explore  the  vast  field  of  French  memoirs  in  the  hope  of  throw¬ 
ing  some  additional  light  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
times. 

M.  Hippolyte  Babou,  after  giving  his  proofs  as  a  writer  by  a 
volume  of  tales,  and  another  of  “  Lettres  Satiriques  et  Critiques,” 
has  ventured  on  an  essay  on  the  literary  and  moral  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  is  duly  ushered  in  with  a  preface 
neither  remarkable  for  humility  nor  for  an  absence  of  the  ordinary 
French  philosophical  slang.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  amusing  than  French  prefaces  to  books  of 
this  kind.  The  solemnity  of  the  opening  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitus 
is  nothing  when  compared  with  the  few  pages  in  large  type  at  the 
beginning  of  one  of  Didier’s  one-volume  publications.  M.  Babou 
announces  his  purpose  with  the  grandest  magniloquence.  “  L’His- 
toire,  a  quelque  point  de  vue  qu’on  se  place  pour  l’ecrire,  ressemble 
toujours  a  un  voyage  du  Present  dans  le  ddsert  du  Passe.  C’est  le 
Present  qui  de  son  souffle  de  vie  repeuple  et  ranime  le  desert.” 

This  book  is  designed  to  offer  a  picture  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  its  social  aspect.  It  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  an 
account  of  Madame  de  Sdvignd  and  her  admirers,  though  the  latter 
were  numerous  enough  to  furnish  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits. 
But  the  Marchioness  was  wise  enough  to  resist  the  devoted  atten¬ 
tions  that  were  paid  her  by  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  Turenne,  and 
other  numberless  gallants  of  the  Court,  and  effectually  preserved 
her  reputation  at  a  time  when  that  was  not  the  highest  distinction 
among  the  ladies  of  Paris.  There  were  two  persons  who  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  her  friends,  but  to  whose  importunities  she  was  equally 
impervious.  These  were  Gilles  Menage,  a  scholar  and  wit,  and 
Bussy  Rabutin,  her  cousin,  whose  name,  in  later  days,  became 
infamous.  Menage,  from  being  the  friend  or  protege  of  Chapelain, 
was  introduced  into  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  his  vast  erudition 
and  his  mordacite  gained  for  him  a  certain  degree  of  popularity,  if 
not  esteem.  The  poor  Abbe  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  spoiled,  and  then,  as  his  vanity  developed  itself,  he  became 
a  general  butt.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  though  not  without  some 
regard  for  him,  seems  to  have  taken  a  singular  pleasure  in  teasing 
him  on  every  occasion.  They  met  frequently,  they  corresponded, 
the  Abbe  quarrelled  with  her,  but  all  in  vain — till  at  length  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  position  of  friendship  offered  to  him, 
and  to  desist  from  a  pursuit  as  fruitless  as  it  was  ridiculous. 
Bussy  Rabutin,  the  soldier  and  courtier,  was  not  more  fortunate, 
though  he  equalled  his  rival,  Manage,  in  assiduity  and  vanity. 
With  both  of  them  the  relations  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  are  those 
of  a  literary  friendship.  The  topics  adverted  to  in  their  corre¬ 
spondence  are  such  as  would,  in  these  daj'S,  be  deemed  inadmis¬ 
sible  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  sense,  in  wit,  and  morality, 
the  lady  is  much  stronger  than  either  of  her  conceited  and  pas¬ 
sionate  admirers.  When  it  is  recollected  what  was  the  language 
habitually  used  in  that  ago  and  in  the  society  in  which  Madame 
de  Sevigne  was  brought  up,  and  what  coarseness  of  feeling  un¬ 
derlay  the  polished  surface  of  Court  life,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  Marchioness  was  infinitely  superior  in  taste  and  in 
sentiment  to  the  majority  of  her  cotemporaries,  as  she  unques¬ 
tionably  was  in  literary  ability.  Even  at  the  present  day,  her 
letters  preserve  an  irresistible  charm  for  readers  of  every  age,  as  well 
from  the  liveliness  of  style  as  from  the  graceful  felicity  of  expression. 
There  must  always  be  a  considerable  interest  attached  to  an  indi¬ 
viduality  so  remarkable,  and  which  possesses  a  place  by  itself  in 
French  literature.  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  works  have  fur¬ 
nished  matter  for  innumerable  notices,  critiques,  and  essays;  her  bon- 
mots  have  been  quoted  a  thousand  times,  but  French  writers  still 
continue  to  dwell  upon  the  popular  theme.  M.  Babou  addresses 
himself  to  his  task  with  that  mixture  of  veneration  and  familiarity 
which  modern  French  litterateurs  adopt  in  discussing  the  ladies  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he  adds 
to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Having  disposed  of  Madame  de  Sdvigne  and  her  lovers,  our 
author  proceeds  with  a  series  of  chapters  on  Les  Femmes  Ver¬ 
tueuses  du  Grand  Siecle.  At  first  sight  this  would  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  laborious  task,  as  most  of  the  great  names  among  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  would,  if  we  may  trust  the 
evidence  of  their  contemporaries,  be  excluded  from  such  a  list. 
But  the  character  of  an  age  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
practices  of  a  court,  or  on  the  sentiments  that  prevail  in  a  luxurious 
metropolis.  The  provinces,  no  doubt,  were  very  little  tainted 
with  the  immorality  of  the  capital,  and  even  in  Paris  there  was 
an  important  section  of  society  that  did  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  Court,  or  feel  the  influence  of  its  example.  Probably  no 
society  ever  existed  in  modern  times  in  which  a  majority,  or  any¬ 
thing  near  it,  was  systematically  immoral.  But  there  are  times, 
such  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency,  when  unblush¬ 
ing  vice  enjoys  a  comparative  immunity  from  public  opinion.  It 
would,  however,  be  wrong  to  infer  that  such  a  state  of  things  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  individual  morality.  At  Paris,  in 
the  Grand  Siecle,  there  were,  we  know,  many  women,  by  position 
and  birth  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  Court,  who  lived  and 
died  without  any  suspicion  being  attached  to  them.  But  the  writers 
of  memoirs  take  more  pleasure  in  repeating  scandals  than  in 
presenting  pictures  of  quiet  family  life,  and  it  follows  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  most  distinguished  by  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits 
have  had  more  than  their  proper  weight  in  the  estimate  which  has 
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been  subsequently  made  of  tbeir  age.  M.  Babou,  feeling  tlie  in] ustice 
■which  has  been  done  to  the  Grand  Siecle,  does  his  best  for  Lcs 
Femmes  Vertueuses,  beginning  with  Madame  de  la  Guette,  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  concluding  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  mother  of  the  Regent.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  follow  him  through  seven  biographies  of  illustrious  ladies, 
though  one  of  them,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  affords  matter  for 
interminable  controversy.  M.  Babou,  however,  takes  a  much 
more  favourable  view  of  her  than  is  usually  met  with  among 
writers  who  have  studied  attentively  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  work  are  short  essays,  designed  to 
illustrate  the  life  of  Versailles  and  the  state  of  opinion  during  the 
Fronde,  which,  with  a  few  extracts  from  documents  and  ballads, 
given  in  an  appendix,  complete  the  volume.  There  is  much  to 
complain  of  in  this  book.  The  author  falls  into  the  fault,  so  very 
common  among  his  countrymen,  of  indiscriminate  admiration  of 
the  Grand  Siecle.  Everything  is  painted  in  glowing  colours  —  a 
process,  we  submit,  very  fatal  to  pictures  of  manners.  The  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  was,  in  its  beginning,  full  of  power  and  promise  of 
greatness ;  it  ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of  freedom  of  thought, 
and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  So  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  Court  and  Paris  extended,  it  was  unmixedly  baneful  to  the 
national  life  of  France.  The  society  of  Paris  became  infinitely 
frivolous,  and  we  know  from  Saint  Simon  what  the  state  of  the 
Court  was.  A  judgment  on  such  a  period  is  not  to  be  given  in 
a  flippant,  off-hand  manner.  To  estimate  such  an  age  correctly,  it 
must  be  compared  with  that  which  preceded,  and  that  which 
immediately  followed  it;  and  it  must  be  tried  by  some  more 
severe  standard  than  external  refinement  of  manners.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  perceive  the  steady  growth  of  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  abject  submission  on  the  other.  Those  personages 
who  are  represented  as  so  charming  were  very  little  better  than 
refined  and  frivolous  slaves,  who  bowed  down  before  the  idol  at 
Versailles,  who  believed,  or  said  they  believed,  that  everything 
that  Louis  said  or  did  was  right,  and  had  no  pity  for  the  victims 
of  persecution.  Even  Madame  de  Sevigne,  speaking  of  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  Edict,  wrote,  u  Rien  n’est  si  beau  que  ce  qu’il  contient. 
Jamais  aucun  roi  n’a  fait  et  ne  fera  rien  de  si  memorable.”  The 
history  of  those  times  relates  the  savage  delight  with  which  the 
courtiers  and  the  salons  welcomed  the  dragonades  of  Louvois. 
They  could  cheerfully  tolerate  the  practice  of  the  worst  vices 
before  their  own  eyes ;  but  to  be  a  Huguenot  was  a  crime  that  the 
most  civilized  nation  in  Europe  could  not  witness  without  pious 
horror,  and  pursued  with  fire  and  sword.  With  every  respect 
for  the  great  age  of  French  literature,  which  it  must  always  be 
remembered  belonged  to  the  first  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  pass  as  favourable  a  judgment 
upon  it  as  M.  Babou  would  have  us  to  do.  It  may  have  been 
an  age  of  gallantry  and  wit,  but  it  was  terribly  wanting  in  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  That  side 
of  the  picture  is  never  shown  to  us  sufficiently  distinctly  by 
French  writers,  who  seem,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  be 
dazzled  and  fascinated  by  the  glittering  magnificence  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  They  seldom  appear  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
business  of  an  historian  or  critic  to  take  a  purely  j  udicial  view  of 
the  matter  before  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  think  their 
purpose  is  answered  by  an  indiscriminate  eulogy  of  France  and 
everything  French.  The  result  is,  that  they  are  rarely  available 
as  trustworthy  guides  in  history  or  in  literature  where  France  is 
concerned. 

We  must  also  state  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  M.  Babou  has 
not  added  anything  of  importance  to  the  literature  of  his  subject. 
The  materials  of  his  book  are  well  known  to  most  readers,  but 
there  is  no  connexion  or  satisfactory  arrangement  in  his  treatment 
of  them.  It  is  not  a  continued  sketch,  as  any  ordinary  person 
would  understand  the  word,  but  a  series  of  short  essays,  which  do 
not  hang  well  together,  and  which  are  written  in  the  detestable 
jerking  style  of  the  common  fueilleton  of  commerce.  It  is  one 
of  the  least  meritorious  books  of  this  class  that  we  have  seen 
of  late. 


COX’S  TALES  OF  THE  GODS  AND  HEROES.* 

R.  COX’S  powers  of  story-telling  seem  to  be  inexhaustible. 
After  diverging  into  the  half-historical  ground  of  the 
Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War,  he  has  now  returned  to  the 
mythical  region  from  which  he  originally  started  in  the  Tales  from 
Greek  Mythology.  We  are  glad  to  find,  what  we  do  not  always 
find  in  authors  whose  works  follow  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  Mr. 
Cox’s  powers  have  been  strengthened  rather  than  diminished  by 
exercise,  and  that  success  has  not  tempted  him  into  hurry  or  care¬ 
lessness.  The  Tales  o  f  the  Gods  and  Heroes  form  the  natural  sequel 
to  the  Tales  from  Greek  Mythology.  Mr.  Cox’s  first  book  was  an 
experiment,  and  a  rather  venturous  one.  Could  Greek  mythical 
stories  be  thrown  into  a  form  which  very  young  children  would 
like  to  read  or  hear— that  form  being,  at  the  same  time,  one  which 
was  quite  fit  for  them  to  read  or  hear,  and  one  which  would  sug¬ 
gest  no  ideas  which  the  most  scientific  study  of  mythology  in  after 
times  would  oblige  them  to  cast  aside  ?  This  last  is  no  small  part 
of  the  difficulty.  The  great  object,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
objects,  in  teaching  children  anything,  is  to  ensure  that  they  are 
set  to  learn  nothing  which  they  will  afterwards  have  to  unlearn. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  anything  will  do  for  a  child’s 
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book — that  it  does  not  matter  if  a  history  for  children,  for  instance, 
be  as  full  of  blunders  as  the  stupidest  of  hack  writers  can  make  it. 
But  in  truth,  as  a  child  has  no  means  of  correcting  blunders,  a 
blunder  in  a  child’s  book  is  really  more  culpable  than  a  blunder 
anywhere  else.  A  child’s  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  very  im¬ 
perfect  and  inadequate,  but  it  should  be  accurate  to  the  minutest 
detail  as  far  as  it  goes.  Early  instruction  should  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  later  instruction  will  not  find  anything  to  root  up,  but  will 
rather  find  a  foundation  on  which  to  raise  its  own  building.  This 
problem  Mr.  Cox  very  successfully  solved  in  his  first  set  of  stories. 
They  were  told  in  such  a  way  that  every  child  delighted  to  hear 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  way  in  which  none  but  a 
scholar  and  scientific  mythologist  could  have  told  them.  They 
were  meant  for  very  young  children,  and  here  and  there  the 
language  was  perhaps  almost  too  childish ;  still,  they  thoroughly 
pleased  those  for  whom  they  were  meant,  and  they  pleased  others 
also,  both  old  and  young,  learned  and  unlearned.  A  few  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  hinted,  rather  than  showed,  how  much  real 
scholarship  and  philosophy  had  gone  towards  the  composition  of 
what  in  form  were  mere  nursery  stories.  The  present  collection 
takes  a  higher  and  wider  range  than  its  predecessor.  Only 
a  few  of  the  Greek  legends  could  be  treated  in  the  particular 
way  in  which  Mr.  Cox  treated  those  in  his  first  book.  One  great 
object  there  was  to  tell  the  stories  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
young  hearers  from  asking  awkward  theological  questions.  A 
child  only  beginning  to  learn  his  own  religion  might  well  be' 
confused  by  the  mention  of  Gods  and  Goddesses,  especially  of 
Gods  and  Goddesses  playing  the  parts  which  they  do  in  many  of 
the  Greek  tales.  Mr.  Cox,  therefore,  in  his  first  collection,  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  those  stories  which  could  be  told  as  fairy  tales. 
Lady  Demeter  and  Lady  Circe  are  clearly  something  more  than 
every-day  women,  but  they  raise  no  theological  puzzles,  any 
more  than  the  fairy  godmother  in  Cinderella.  So  the  ram  of 
Ilelle,  and  the  bull  of  Europa,  perform  feats  beyond  the 
power  of  ordinary  rams  and  bulls;  but  they  are  accepted  by 
the  child  with  the  same  frame  of  mind  —  certainly  not  believing, 
but  not  definitely  disbelieving  —  with  which  it  accepts  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  lizards  and  pumpkins,  and  the  existence  of  two- 
headed  giants  to  be  overthrown  by  Jack.  But  many  of  the  Greek 
stories  cannot  be  told  in  this  way.  They  are  adapted  only  for 
somewhat  older  readers,  who  have  got  beyond  the  stage  when 
their  own  ideas  are  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  mention  of  strange 
Gods  and  their  strange  actions.  This  second  class  of  stories  Mr. 
Cox  has  attempted  in  the  present  volume,  and  he  has  attempted, 
them  with  the  same  success  which  attended  his  first  beginnings.  His 
narrative  power,  indeed,  has  never  before  had  so  fine  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  itself.  The  Persian  War  gave  it  more  scope 
than  the  first  set  of  tales,  and  this  again  gives  it  more  than  the 
Persian  War.  Mr.  Cox’s  way  of  telling  the  tales  satisfies  both 
the  young,  for  whom  they  are  chiefly  meant,  and  those  who  can 
compare  them  for  themselves  with  the  sources  whence  they  are 
drawn.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  War,  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  Cox’s  way  of  reproducing  a  Greek  tale  gives  an  unlearned 
reader  a  really  better  notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  writers 
than  can  be  got  from  more  literal  translations.  The  tale  of  16 
and  Prometheus  is  told  in  a  way  which  in  no  sort  translates 
yEschylus,  but  which  still  is  thoroughly  xEschylean  :  — 

So  Here  sent  a  gadfly  to  goad  the  heifer  with  its  fiery  sting  over  hill  and 
valley,  across  sea  and  river,  to  torment  her  if  she  la}'  down  to  rest,  and 
madden  her  with  pain  when  she  sought  to  sleep.  In  grief  and  madness  she 
fled  from  the  pastures  of  Inachos,  past  the  city  of  Erectheus  into  the  land  of 
Cadmus  the  Theban.  On  and  on  still  she  went,  resting  not  by  night  or  day, 
through  the  Dorian  and  Thessalian  plains,  until  at  last  she  came  to  the  wild 
Thracian  land.  Her  feet  bled  on  the  sharp  stones ;  her  body  was  tom 
by  the  thorns  and  brambles,  and  tortured  by  the  stings  of  the  fearful 
gadfly.  Still  she  fled  on  and  on,  while  the  tears  streamed  often  down  her 
cheeks,  and  her  moaning  showed  the  greatness  of  her  agony.  “  0  Zeus,”  she 
said,  “  dost  thou  not  see  me  in  my  misery  ?  Thou  didst  tell  me  once  of  thy 
love  ;  and  dost  thou  suffer  me  now  to  be  driven  thus  wildly  from  land  to  land, 
without  hope  of  comfort  or  rest?  Slay  me  at  once,  I*  pray  thee,  or  suffer 
me  to  sink  into  the  deep  sea,  that  so  I  may  put  off'  the  sore  burden  of  my 
woe.” 

But  16  knew  not  that,  while  she  spake,  one  heard  her  who  had  suffered 
even  harder  things  from  Zeus.  Far  above  her  head,  towards  the  desolate 
crags  of  Caucasus,  the  wild  eagle  soared  shrieking  in  the  sky  ;  and  the  vulture 
hovered  near,  as  though  waiting  close  to  some  dying  man  till  death  should 
leave  him  for  its  prey.  Dark  snow-clouds  brooded  heavily  on  the  mountain, 
the  icy  wind  crept  lazily  through  the  frozen  air  ;  and  16  thought  that  the  hour 
of  her  death  was  come.  Then,  as  she  raised  her  head,  she  saw  far  off  a  giant 
form,  which  seemed  fastened  by  nails  to  the  naked  rock  ;  and  a  low  groan 
reached  her  ear,  as  of  one  in  mortal  pain,  and  she  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
“  Whence  comest  thou,  daughter  of  Inachos,  into  this  savage  wilderness  ? 
Hath  the  love  of  Zeus  driven  thee  thus  to  the  icy  corners  of  the  earth  ?  ” 
Then  16  gazed  at  him  in  wonder  and  awe,  and  said,  “  How  dost  thou  know 
my  name  and  my  sorrows  ?  and  what  is  thine  own  wrong  ?  Tell  me  (if  it 
is  given  to  thee  to  know)  what  awaits  thee  and  me  in  the  time  to  come  ;  for 
sure  I  am  that  thou  art  no  mortal  man.  Thy  giant  form  is  as  the  form  of  gods 
or  heroes,  who  come  down  sometimes  to  mingle  with  the  sons  of  men  ;  and 
great  must  be  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  that  thou  shouldest  be  thus  tormented  here.” 
Then  he  said,  “  0  maiden,  thou  seest  the  Titan  Prometheus  who  brought  down 
fire  for  the  children  of  men,  and  taught  them  how  to  build  themselves  houses 
and  till  the  earth,  and  how  to  win  for  themselves  food  and  clothing.  I  gave; 
them  wise  thoughts  and  good  laws  and  prudent  counsel,  and  raised  them  from 
the  life  of  beasts  to  a  life  which  was  fit  for  speaking  men.  But  the  son  of 
Cronos  was  afraid  at  my  doings,  lest,  with  the  aid  of  men,  I  might  hurl  him 
from  his  place  and  set  up  new  gods  upon  his  throne.  So  he  forgot  all  my 
good  deeds  in  time  past,  how  I  had  aided  him  when  the  earth-born  giants: 
sought  to  destroy  his  power  and  heaped  rock  on  rock  and  crag  on  crag  to 
smite  him  on  his  throne  ;  and  he  caught  me  by  craft,  telling  me  in  smooth 
words  how  that  he  was  my  friend,  and  that  my  honour  should  not  fail  in  tha 
halls  of  Olympus.  So  he  took  me  unawares  and  bound  me  with  iron  chains, 
and  bade  Hephmstos  take  and  fasten  me  to  this  mountain  side,  where  the 
frost  and  wind  and  heat  scorch  and  torment  me  by  day  and  night,  and  tha 
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vulture  gnaws  my  heart  with  its  merciless  beak.  But  my  spirit  is  not  wholly 
cast  down  ;  for  I  know  that  I  have  done  good  to  the  sons  of  men,  and  that 
they  honour  the  Titan  Prometheus,  who  has  saved  them  from  cold  and 
liunger  and  sickness.  And  well  I  know,  also,  that  the  reign  of  Zeus  shall  one 
-day  come  to  an  end,  and  that  another  shall  sit  at  length  upon  his  throne, 

even  as  now  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  his  father  Cronos. — Pp.  155-58. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  Id  went  on  her  weary  road,  and  Hermes  drew  nigh  to  Prometheus,  and 
hade  him  once  again  yield  himself  to  the  will  of  the  mighty  Zeus.  But 
Prometheus  laughed  him  to  scorn  ;  and  as  Hermes  turned  to  go  away,  the  icy 
wind  came  shrieking  through  the  air,  and  the  dark  cloud  sank  iower  and  lower 
down  the  hillside,  until  it  covered  the  rock  on  which  the  body  of  the  Titan 
was  nailed  ;  and  the  great  mountain  heaved  with  the  earthquake,  and  the 
blazing  thunderbolts  darted  fearfully  through  the  sky.  Brighter  and  brighter 
flashed  the  lightning,  and  louder  pealed  the  thunder  in  the  ears  of  Prome¬ 
theus  ;  but  he  quailed  not  for  all  the  fiery  majesty  of  Zeus ;  and  still,  as  the 
storm  grew  fiercer  and  the  curls  of  fire  were  wreathed  around  his  form,  his 
voice  was  heard  amid  the  din  and  roar,  and  it  spake  of  the  day  when  the 
good  shall  triumph  and  unjust  power  shall  be  crushed  and  destroyed  for 
-ever. — Pp.  160-61. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Cox  definitely  appears  in  that 
-character  of  scientific  mythologist  which  its  predecessor  only 
suggested.  Mr.  Cox  is  a  thorough-going  follower  of  Professor 
Max  Muller,  whom  he  throughout  acknowledges  as  his  master, 
and  who  certainly  may  he  proud  of  his  disciple.  In  their  view, 
mythology,  like  language,  is  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race.  The  particular  legends  of  Greece,  or  India,  or  Scandi¬ 
navia  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  spoken 
.tongues  of  those  several  countries.  The  myths  spring  from 
expressions,  clad  mostly  in  the  simple  poetry  of  an  early  time, 
denoting  the  most  ordinary  physical  phenomena  —  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  alternations  of  the  seasons.  In  the 
Vedas  many  such  phrases  are  to  he  found  in  their  earlier  stage, 
when  their  physical  meaning  was  still  obvious.  But,  even  in 
Homer,  the  original  force  of  the  words  is  lost.  The  sky,  or  the 
sun,  or  the  moon  has  become  a  personal  divinity,  and  the  phrase 
which  originally  expressed  its  daily  physical  course  has  become 
.a  legend  of  personal  adventure.  Mythology  thus  grew  up,  dis¬ 
tinct  alike  from  religion  and  from  morality.  The  apparently 
immoral  side  of  Greek  mythology — the  loose  amours  of  the  Gods, 
for  instance  —  may  be  set  down  entirely  to  this  physical  source. 
They  are  metaphors  which  have  been  gradually  misunderstood, 
and  they  do  not  imply  that  moral  corruption  which  would 
seem  to  be  implied  in  the  theory  that  the  Greeks,  or  any 
•other  people,  wilfully  invented  immoral  fables  about  the  Gods 
whom  they  worshipped.  Mr.  Cox,  then,  as  a  follower  of  Professor 
Muller,  naturally  runs  foul  of  those  strange  speculations  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s,  perhaps  the  strangest  thing  about  which  is,  that 
they  were  published  after  the  appearance  of  Professor  Muller’s 
essay,  and,  as  appears  from  quotations  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  book,  in 
Tull  knowledge  of  its  contents.  Now,  Professor  Muller’s  theory  of 
the  origin  of  mythology,  though  a  most  attractive  and  probable 
theory,  is  still  only  a  theory,  and  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor 
anybody  else  is  necessarily  bound  to  accept  it.  But  Professor 
Muller’s  researches  at  least  show  that  no  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  mythology  can  be  listened  to  which  does  not  deal  with  the 
general  mass  of  Aryan  legend  as  a  whole.  It  i3  open  to  any  one 
to  find  out  some  other  explanation  better  than  Professor  Muller’s  ; 
"but  it  must  be  one  which,  like  his,  grapples  with  the  whole  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Greek,  Teutonic,  and  Indian  myths,  and  not  with  any  one  of 
them  separately.  Here,  to  say  nothing  of  other  objections,  is  the 
overthrow  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  whole  system.  According  to  him, 
the  Greek  mythology  is  a  corruption  of  the  patriarchal  religion. 
Whether  Indians,  Persians,  Teutons,  Slaves,  Celts,  made  inde¬ 
pendent  corruptions  of  that  religion,  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  tell 
us.  Mr.  Cox  goes  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory, 
upsetting  it  at  every  step,  but  doing  so  with  a  sort  of  forbearance 
which  is  really  wonderful.  His  subject  brings  him  also  into 
some  degvee  of  collision  with  Mr.  Dasent,  whose  pleasant  and 
useful  Scandinavian  labours  supply  him  with  many  of  his  illustra¬ 
tions.  But  Mr.  Dasent  is  an  enthusiast  for  one  part  of  the  subject, 
and  does  not  approach  the  whole  with  that  wide  and  calm  view 
which  Mr.  Cox  has  learned  of  Professor  Muller.  In  his  love  for 
Northmen,  he  often  unduly  depreciates  Greeks.  Mr.  Cox,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  his  own  studies  have  evidently  been  mainly 
Hellenic,  is  ready  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  branches  of  the  great 
brotherhood,  wherever  he  finds  them. 

We  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
theory  propounded  by  Professor  Muller,  and  followed  out  by  Mr. 
•Cox,  that,  according  to  their  view,  some  of  the  oldest  fables 
in  the  Greek  system  would  be  those  which,  on  every  other 
ground,  one  would  be  disposed  to  place  among  the  latest. 
The  silence  of  Homer  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  it 
must  always  count  for  something.  But  the  new  theory 
carries  back  many  stories  which  one  has  always  looked  on 
-as  post-IIomeric  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  Thus,  the  purity  of 
the  Homeric  conception  of  Phoebus  Apollo  is  a  point  well  insisted 
on  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  strange  as  is  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it. 
This  we  have  always  looked  on  as  the  original  conception,  and  wo 
have  regarded  the  tales  which  give  him  mistresses  and  children 
like  the  other  Gods  as  later  corruptions.  But  if  Apollo  be  really 
the  Sun,  and  Daphne  the  dawn,  here  is  one  of  the  tales  which  one 
would  have  set  down  as  among  the  very  latest  transferred  to  the 
very  beginning  of  Aryan  mythology. 

It  would  be  possible  to  raise  up  other  difficulties — objections 
would  be  too  strong  a  word  —  to  a  theory  which,  attractive  as  it 
is,  and  ably  as  it  is  set  forth,  can  hardly  expect  universal  acceptance 
on  its  first  appearance.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Professor 
Muller’s  views  have  gained  a  valuable  supporter  in  Mr.  Cox. 


There  can  be  still  less  doubt  as  to  either  the  sound  scholarship  or 
the  narrative  power  which  his  little  book  displays.  With  his 
skill  in  tale-telling,  and  the  critical  power  displayed  in  his 
Persian  War,  we  could  almost  wish  that  he  would  leave  Greece 
for  a  while,  and  pay  a  visit  to  our  own  island.  The  two  powers 
which  Mr.  Cox  so  remarkably  unites  could  hardly  be  better 
employed  than  in  giving  English  boys  and  girls  clearer  and  truer 
notions  than  they  commonly  get  of  the  early  history  of  their  own 
race  and  country. 


BEITISH  COLUMBIA.* 

UP  most  distant  North  American  colonies,  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island,  move  in  a  course  the  very  reverse  of 
what  Adam  Smith  calls  “  the  natural  progress  of  opulence.”  He 
argues  that,  as  subsistence  is  necessarily  prior  to  comfort  and 
luxury,  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  country  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  precede  the  growth  of  towns,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  of  a  rising  community  must  be  first  directed  to  agri¬ 
culture,  next  to  manufactures,  and  last  of  all,  to  foreign  commerce. 
This  necessary  order  is  also,  he  observes,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  inclinations  of  mankind,  agriculture  being  the  pleasantest 
of  all  occupations,  and  being  imattended  with  the  risks  of  trade. 
From  these  premises  the  philosopher  concludes  that,  if  human  insti- 
stutions  liacl  not  thwarted  nature,  the  towns  could  nowhere  have 
increased  heyond  what  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  were  situated  could  support,  until  the 
whole  of  that  territory  was  completely  cultivated.  But  he  points 
out  that  this  natural  order  of  progress  was  inverted  in  the  growth 
of  all  the  States  of  Europe  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Koman 
Empire.  “  The  foreign  commerce  of  their  cities  introduced  all  their 
finer  manufactures,  and  manufactures  and  commerce  together  gave 
birth  to  the  principal  improvements  of  agriculture.”  The  causes 
which  forced  the  different  countries  of  Europe  into  “  this  unnatural 
and  retrograde  order,”  are  investigated  in  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  the  explanation  given  amounts  in  brief  to 
this  —  that  the  medial val  laws  and  customs  affecting  the  ownership 
and  tenure  of  land  discouraged  agriculture,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  arrived  at  independence  and  liberty  much  earlier  than  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  that  the  youngest 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  are  following  the  same 
paths  of  progress  as  the  feudal  States  of  the  middle  ages  ?  The 
very  first  consequence  of  the  rush  to  the  mines  of  British  Columbia 
in  1858  was  to  create  the  flourishing  town  of  Victoria,  in  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  which  before  was  merely  a  factory  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  On  the  main  land,  the  less  populous  and  less  prosperous 
town  of  New  Westminster,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
grew  up,  between  which  and  the  mining  districts  are  now  several 
smaller  towns.  All  these  towns  are  purely  commercial.  In  Van¬ 
couver  Island  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  in  British 
Columbia  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  yet.  In  the  latter,  the 
colonial  population  (as  distinct  from  the  native  Indian  tribes) 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  miners,  shopkeepers,  carriers  or 
packers,  town  and  road  labourers,  and  military  and  civil  officials  — 
the  mining  element  largely  preponderating  during  the  mining 
season.  Some  time  ago,  the  Victoria  Daily  British  Colonist ,  a 
sensibly  written  but  villanously  printed  paper,  observed :  — 
“  The  town  and  country  begin  to  swarm  with  men,  most  of  them 
inured  to  labour.  The  majority,  perhaps,  are  better  acquainted 
with  agriculture  than  with  any  other  art.  Yet  all  profess  to  be 
bound  for  Cariboo.  Agriculture  seems  never  to  he  taken  into 
account.”  This  is  a  state  of  facts  not  only  inconsistent,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  at  least,  with  Adam  Smith’s  doctrines,  but  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  precepts  of  a  still  greater  philosopher  respecting 
the  proper  constitution  of  a  colonial  community.  The  people 
wherewith  you  plant,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  ought  to  be  gar¬ 
deners,  ploughmen,  labourers,  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners,  fishermen, 
fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries,  surgeons,  cooks,  and  bakers. 
But,  he  adds,  “  moil  not  too  much  underground,  for  the  hope  of 
mines  is  uncertain,  and  useth  to  make  the  planters  lazy  in  other 
things.” 

If  there  were  no  land  fit  for  either  pasture  or  tillage  in  British 
Columbia,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  about 
the  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  agriculture.  No  one  now  dis¬ 
putes  that  Vancouver  Island  possesses,  in  addition  to  a  climate 
closely  resembling  that  of  England,  several  rich  tracts  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  which  are,  however,  only  beginning  to  be 
settled.  But  as  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  there  has  been  some  controversy,  which  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  the  coast  and  inland 
districts  of  this  territory.  In  the  former,  mountains  and  forests 
predominate ;  but  the  mines  are  all  in  the  interior,  and  beyond  the 
range  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  there  is  abundant  room  for  a  large 
farming  population.  In  the  country  of  the  Thompson,  the  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  the  Pavilion  rivers,  for  example,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  Similkameen  and  of  the  Okanagan  Lake,  there  are  great  tracts 
of  excellent  land  :  — 

In  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  (Captain  Barrett-Lennarcl  writes)  the 
supply  of  the  mining  districts,  and  the  different  towns  and  settlements  in 
their  vicinity,  with  fish,  meat,  and  vegetables,  will  prove  a  lucrative  specu¬ 
lation.  I  would  strongly  advise  those  who  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  are 
inclined  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  industry,  to  take  stock  into 
the  interior,  where  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  eann.'t  fail  to  amply 

*  Travels  in  British  Columbia.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard. 
London :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
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repay  them.  With  regard  to  the  last-named  animals,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  Chinese,  of  which  race  there  are  so  many  to  be  found  in  the  gold 
districts,  scarcely  ever  eat  any  other  land  of  meat  than  pork.  There  are 
extensive  open  districts  of  the  finest  land  imaginable,  capable  of  supporting 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  lying  contiguous  to  the 
recently  constructed  high  roads  and  inland  water  communication.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and  bracing,  and  the  air  pure. 

Another  writer,  however,  on  the  contrary,  describes  British 
Columbia  as  “  one  mass  of  wood  ” — adding,  that  “  it  wants  fine  land, 
it  wants  climate,  it  wants  everything  except  snow,  sleet,  and  rain.” 
But,  on  turning  to  the  map  which  accompanies  the  very  book  in 
which  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  whole  country  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  we  observe  one  large  district  marked,  “  soil  fertile  and 
climate  good,”  and  another  marked,  “country  fine.”  The  soil  and 
climate,  therefore,  are  not  the  obstacles  to  the  growth  of 
agriculture.  It  is  true  that  the  traveller  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  will  be  reminded  of  the  gloomy  horrors  of  “those  matted 
woods,  where  birds  forget  to  sing,”  to  which  the  exiles  from 
the  Deserted  Village  were  driven ;  but  we  have  the  most  un¬ 
questionable  testimony  that  between  the  Thompson  and  the 
Quesnelle  rivers  there  are  vast  undulating  table-lands  where 
there  is  no  more  than  sufficient  wood  for  the  settler’s  requirements. 
The  traveller  may,  for  instance,  canter  his  horse  without  a  check 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  whole  way  from  Kamloops  to 
Sython,  turning  him  out  to  grass  at  night.  Such  being  the 
capabilities  of  the  country,  the  Victoria  British  Colonist  impresses 
upon  its  readers  that  there  .is  a  way  in  which  a  fortune  can  be 
made  in  British  Columbia  without  breasting  the  snow  on  the  Bald 
Hills,  or  packing  beans  and  bacon  on  their  back  from  creek  to  creek 
in  Cariboo : — 

That  way  is  simply  by  taking  up  farms  on  the  road  to  Cariboo.  That  way 
is  by  raising  hay,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  beans,  pork,  beef  and  mutton. 
These  are  the  commodities  that  can  be  most  easily  exchanged  for  gold.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  good  land,  anywhere  from  Bonaparte  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Quesnelle,  will  on  the  average  prove  a  far  better  claim  than  the 
average  of  claims  in  the  mines.  There  is  not  a  country  under  the  face  of 
heaven  that  now  offers  such  brilliant  inducements  to  the  farmer  as  British 
Columbia. 

How  is  it  that  such  inducements  have  been  held  out  in  vain,  if 
they  exist  ?  Is  it  simply  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  Bacon’s  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  hope  of  mines  useth  to  make  the  planters  lazy 
in  other  things  ?  Or  is  there  anything  peculiar  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  a  gold  country,  tending  to  the  discouragement  of 
agriculture,  and  to  the  reversal  of  the  order  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  which  Adam  Smith  describes  as  the  natural  one  ?  Upon 
Adam  Smith’s  own  principles,  it  follows  that  the  industries  which 
supply  the  prime  necessaries  of  the  miner’s  life  and  occupation 
must  be  the  first  to  settle  themselves  near  the  gold  diggings ;  and 
this  alone  would  account  for  commerce  taking  precedence  of  agri¬ 
culture,  since  the  miner  cannot  wait  for  his  food  until  it  can  be 
grown  in  his  new  country,  and  he  wants  many  things  besides  the 
food  which  even  the  most  fertile  soil  in  a  new  country  can  supply 
him  with.  He  wants,  for  example,  above  all  things,  whisky. 
“If  you  ask,”  says  a  Cariboo  correspondent  of  the  Victoria 
British  Colonist,  “  why  provisions  are  so  high,  look  at  the  nature 
of  the  first  invoices  which  invariably  follow  civilization,  and  the 
predominant  article  will  invariably  be  whisky.”  The  miner 
wants  also  tools,  boots,  and  other  articles  which  will  not  grow  out 
of  the  ground,  and  which  he  must  get  from  the  merchant,  and  not 
from  the  farmer.  For  this  reason  alone  we  might  look  for  the 
appearance  of  shops  before  farms  in  a  mining  colony,  and  the 
growth  of  towns  before  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  But  this  is 
not  the  -whole  of  the  matter.  Another  principle  well  known  to  the 
student  of  modem  political  economy  is  at  work  on  the  side  of 
commerce  against  agriculture.  This  is,  that  when  a  country  has 
a  pre-eminent  advantage  over  foreign  countries  in  the  production 
of  one  or  two  commodities,  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  import 
than  to  produce  at  home  other  commodities  for  the  production  of 
which  it  has  not  so  decided  a  superiority.  It  may  be  that  British 
Columbia  has  pastures  as  rich  as  any  in  the  British  isles,  yet  it 
may  be  cheaper  to  bring  English  cheeses  and  Irish  butters  round 
Cape  Horn  than  to  find  them  in  the  colony.  The  British  Colonist 
speaks  of  Cariboo  prices  as  offering  a  bounty  upon  farming  near 
Cariboo ;  but  it  forgets  that  those  prices  also  impose  an  enormous 
tax  upon  the  farmer,  who  has  to  pay  for  labour  and  everything  at 
an  extravagant  rate.  Gold  is  cheap  at  Cariboo,  and  it  is  clear 
abroad ;  it  fiies  from  the  cheap  to  the  dear  market,  and  the  first 
people  to  surround  the  miner  are  those  who  act  as  his  agents  or 
carriers  to  and  from  foreign  markets.  Packers,  storekeepers, 
and  merchants  are  the  people  he  deals  with,  because  they  fetch 
him  what  he  wants  from  places  where  gold  is  comparatively 
scarce  and  labour  comparatively  cheap.  The  metallic  riches  of 
British  Columbia  make  agriculture  proportionately  costly  in  the 
colony,  since  every  labourer  looks  for  a  miner’s  earnings,  and  farm 
labourers  are  not  to  be  had  unless  for  enormous  wages.  It  is  not, 
then,  the  absence  of  fertile  land,  nor  the  presence  of  Red  Indians 
and  mosquitoes  that  forms  the  impediment  to  farming  in  British 
Columbia ;  it  is  the  presence  of  mines  of  still  greater  fertility  than 
its  richest  soils.  The  distance  of  the  mines  from  the  coast,  and 
the  distance,  again,  of  the  colonial  harbours  from  Oregon  and 
California,  may  afford  protection  to  the  colonial  produce  of  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables  for  the  gold  diggings ;  but  the  growth  of 
cereals  to  any  extent,  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  elaborate  agri¬ 
culture,  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  British  Columbia  for  a  number 
of  years.  Its  exports  of  gold  will  be  great,  and  its  imports  of 
provisions,  in  exchange,  will  probably  not  be  small. 

The  discussion  of  this  economic  question  has  led  us  away  from 


Captain  Barrett-Lennard’s  travels,  which  afford  a  good  deal  of 
useful  and  interesting  information  about  both  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island.  But  his  descriptions  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  native  population  are  calculated  to  give  the- 
intending  emigrant  too  unfavourable  an  impression  of  his  future 
neighbours.  There  are  cruel  feuds  between  these  tribes ;  and, 
economically  speaking,  they  are  an  incumbrance  on,  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  colonies,  since  their  numbers  add  but  little  to  the 
supply  of  labour.  But  they  have  given  little  or  no  trouble  to  our 
settlers ;  and,  although  they  do  not  like  the  American  immigrants, 
and  would  cheerfully  obey  a  signal  from  Governor  Douglas  to< 
“  stampede  ”  them,  they  are  well-affected  to  “  King  George.” 
They  are  exceedingly  hospitable  and  kind  to  shipwrecked  Euro¬ 
peans.  As  carriers  or  packers  they  are  perfectly  trustworthy,  and 
will  encounter  any  amount  of  hardship  and  fatigue  with  a  heavy 
burden  on  their  backs  ;  and  they  will  assist  a  settler  in  clearing  his 
ground  of  wood,  though  they  will  not  be  very  scrupulous  about 
pilfering  from  his  farm  if  they  get  their  opportunity.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  journals  of  Captain  Mayne,  who  explored  the  main¬ 
land  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  will  no  doubt  throw- 
much  additional  light  upon  the  resources  of  British  Columbia.. 
But  there  is  already  sufficient  evidence  that  the  prospects  of  both, 
colonies  are  bright,  if  they  will  only  take  care  not  to  fall  out  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  Indians. 


FARQUHAR’S  PLAYS.* 

THE  plays  of  Farquhar  are  seldom  acted,  and  not  much  read.. 

The  Beaux  Stratagem  is  generally  accounted  the  best  of  these 
plays,  and  it  is  probably  the  best  known,  for  it  was  acted  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  Haymarket.  The  Recruiting  Officer  is  quite 
capable  of  being  acted  at  the  present  day,  by  a  good  company,  and 
it  would  surely  be  a  very  amusing  piece.  One  charm  of  both 
these  pieces  is  their  completely  English  character.  The  scene  of 
the  first  is  Lichfield,  and,  of  the  second,  Shrewsbury.  Air  inn  at 
the  former  town  still  quotes  Farquhar’s  praise  of  that  town’s  ale 
and  the  “  Raven,”  at  the  latter  town,  where  Captain  Plume  had 
his  quarters,  is  still  open  to  any  officer  who  may  be  sent  on 
recruiting  service  in  the  district  round  the  Wrekin.  The  Constant 
Couple  could  not  well  be  acted  now,  without  sadly  clipping 
the  part  of  that  amusing  personage,  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  This 
character  was  originally  played  by  the  famous  actor  Wilks  j 
and  it  may  have  been  the  difficulty  of  following  him  that  caused 
the  part  to  be  afterwards  frequently  given  to  some  favourite  actress,, 
who,  in  the  dress  and  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  speaking  all 
that  Farquhar  wrote,  was  certain  to  leave  one  half  of  the  house 
contented  with  their  evening’s  amusement.  The  play  was  produced 
in  1 700.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  had  made  a  campaign  in  Flanders. 
He  says  he  went  to  Landen,  where  he  was  heartily  drubbed  in  the 
battle  with  the  butt-end  of  a  Swiss  musket.  Thence  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  half-a-dozen  intrigues,  bought  half-a-dozen 
new  suits,  fought  a  couple  of  duels,  and  returned  to  London.  He 
cut  short  his  travels  for  the  salre  of  a  woman,  but  such  a  woman  f, 
“  There’s  more  glory  in  her  smile  than  in  the  Jubilee  at  Rome,  and 
I  would  rather  kiss  her  hand  than  the  Pope’s  toe.”  The  two- 
gentlemen  who  listen  to  these  raptures  are  both  of  them  admirers 
of  the  lady  who  excites  them.  One  of  them,  Colonel  Standard, 
goes  off  rather  disturbed.  The  other  asks  Sir  Harry,  who  suspects 
the  Colonel  to  be  a  rival,  whether  he  would  fight  for  his  mistress. 
“  Fight !  ”  answers  Sir  Harry,  “  let  me  consider.  I  love  her, 
that’s  true;  but  then  I  love  honest  Sir  Harry  Wildair  better. 
The  Lady  Lurcwell  is  divinely  charming  —  right.  But  then  a 
thrust  in  the  guts,  or  a  Middlesex  jury,  is  as  ugly  as  the  Devil.”- 
The  character  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair  would  not  be  understood  if  it 
were  not  noticed  that  his  rival,  Colonel  Standard,  says  that  he 
behaved  very  bravely  in  Flanders.  On  mature  deliberation,  be¬ 
thinks  that  he  would  fight  for  the  lady.  “  But  no  more  of  her. 
Prithee,  Vizard,  can’t  you  recommend  a  friend  to  a  pretty  mistress, 
by  the  bye,  till  I  can  find  my  own  ?  ”  —  for  he  does  not  know  where 
Lady  Lurewell  lives.  Vizard  hereupon  gives  him  a  letter  to  Lady- 
Darling,  the  mother  of  Angelica,  representing  that  Sir  Harry 
comes  to  make  honourable  proposals  to  the  daughter,  whereas  Sir 
Harry’s  intentions  are  of  another  kind.  The  behaviour  of  Sir 
Harry  to  these  ladies  under  this  mistake  as  to  their  character- 
makes  some  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  play,  which  is,  on  this  very 
account,  unpresentable  on  the  modern  stage.  Yet,  if  the  end 
could  ever  sanctify  the  means,  it  ought  to  do  so  here;  for  Sir 
Harry  falls  truly  in  love  with  Angelica,  and  marries 
her.  He  calls  on  Lady.  Darling,  admires  the  handsome  house 
and  the  footmen,  and  is  introduced  to  Angelica.  Mamma,, 
after  a  few  words  of  compliment,  leaves  the  room,  for  the 
stage  mamma  always  does  so  ;  and  it  might  be  convenient  —  at 
least  for  suitors  who  are  not  bashful  —  if  mamma  would  do  so  in 
real  life.  Sir  Harry  finds  himself  much  more  embarrassed  than  he 
would  have  thought  possible.  “By  heaven  !  there’s  such  a  com¬ 
manding  innocence  in  her  looks,  that  I  dare  not  ask  the  question.” 
Angelica  falls  in  love  with  him  at  once.  “  Now  all  the  charms  of 
real  love  and  feigned  indifference  assist  me  to  engage  his  heart,  for 
mini  is  lost  already.”  Sir  Harry  cannot  get  on  at  all.  Angelica, 
seeing  his  confusion,  hopes  that  he  is  caught,  and  ventures  a  step 
towards  conversation.  “  I  thought,  Sir,  you  had  business  to  im¬ 
part.”  Sir  Harry,  thus  aroused,  goes  far  enough  to  make  Angelica 
think  him  mad,  and  she  quits  the  room.  A  second  interview 

*  The  Dramatic  l Corks  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar . 
With  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  by  Leigh  Hunt.  London :  Rout- 
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begins  with  humble  apologies  from  Sir  Harry,  which  are  accepted ; 
and  it  ends  in  just  the  same  way.  Yizarcl  advises  Sir  Harry,  when 
he  makes  his  next  assault,  to  encourage  his  spirits  with  brisk 
burgundy.  Lady  Darling  tells  her  daughter  that,  as  she  has  to 
deal  with  a  man  of  a  peculiar  temper,  she  may  allow  him  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  encouragement.  For  a  third  time  they  are  left  together. 
By  the  help  of  burgundy,  Sir  Harry  soon  gets  far  enough  to 
make  Angelica  call  the  footmen.  Sir  Harry  draws  at  once  his 
sword  and  his  purse,  and  by  the  help  of  both  soon  drives  the 
auxiliaries  from  the  field.  “  I  have  put  the  whole  army  to  flight, 
and  now  take  the  General  prisoner.”  Thus  deserted  and  hardly 
pressed,  Angelica  speaks  very  prettily :  — 

Think  not  I  am  defenceless  ’cause  alone, 

Your  very  self  is  guard  against  yourself. 

I’m  sure  there’s  something  generous  in  your  soul ; 

My  words  shall  search  it  out, 

And  eyes  shall  fire  it  for  my  own  defence. 

Sir  Harry  is  certain  she  must  have  been  reading  the  Rival 
Queens.  He  holds  forth  to  her  at  great  length  as  to  the  value  of 
virtue  and  of  money.  “A  hundred  guineas  will  buy  a  hundred 
fine  things ;  and  fine  things  are  for  fine  ladies ;  and  fine  ladies 
are  for  fine  gentlemen ;  and  fine  gentlemen  are  —  egad,  this 
burgundy  makes  a  man  speak  like  an  angel.”  Finally,  he 
screws  up  his  courage  to  offer  her  the  purse.  Angelica 
throws  it  down  and  stamps  on  it.  “  She  tramples  under 
foot  that  deity  which  all  the  world  adores.  Oh,  the  blooming 
pride  of  beautiful  eighteen !  ”  Sir  Harry  thinks  he  will  call 
the  old  lady  to  his  aid,  but  gets  into  still  greater  trouble  when 
he  talks  to  her.  Finally,  there  is  an  explanation ;  and  the  ladies, 
after  scolding  right  and  left,  leave  him  with  a  hint  that  he  can 
only  repair  their  honour  either  by  killing  Vizard  or  marrying 
Angelica.  Sir  Harry  balances  these  alternatives :  — 

Acre  am  I  brought  to  a  very  pretty  dilemma.  I  must  commit  murder  or 
commit  matrimony.  Which  is  best  now  ?  A  licence  from  Doctors’  Commons 
or  a  sentence  from  the  Old  Bailey  ?  If  I  kill  my  man,  the  law  hangs  me  ; 
if  I  marry  my  woman,  I  shall  hang  myself.  But,  damn  it !  cowards  dare 
fight ;  I’ll  marry,  that’s  the  most  daring  action  of  the  two. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  solicitation  of  Angelica,  Sir  Harry  had 
been  assiduous  in  courtship  of  Lady  Lurewell.  He  tells  Vizard, 
after  his  first  visit  to  Angelica,  that  he  made  hut  a  broken  voyage 
by  Vizard’s  card,  but  is  at  that  moment  bound  for  another  port. 
“  What !  have  you  given  over  all  thoughts  of  Angelica  ?  ”  “  No, 

no,  I’ll  think  of  her  some  other  time.”  Meanwhile  Colonel 
Standard  is  besieging  Lady  Lurewell  as  closely  as  the  army  did 
Namur.  Vizard  moves  the  Colonel’s  jealousy  of  Sir  Harry. 
They  meet  in  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Colonel  bids  his  rival 
■draw.  Sir  Harry  complies,  saying,  “Perhaps,  Colonel,  this 
is  the  prettiest  blade  you  have  seen.”  The  Colonel  hopes  he 
is  no  coward,  and  reminds  him  that  he  fought  in  Flanders. 
True,  Sir  Harry  did  fight  there,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  wore 
a  red  coat,  because  ’twas  fashionable  ;  but  the  Colonel  is  a  soldier, 
and  fighting  is  his  trade,  and  ’tis  downright  madness  to  contend 
with  any  man  in  his  profession.  Presently  Sir  Harry  remembers 
to  ask  what  is  the  quarrel?  “A  woman,  Sir.”  “Then  I  put  up 
my  sword.  Take  her.”  Finally,  Colonel  Standard  and  Lady 
Lurewell  discover  that  they  were  in  love  twelve  years  before. 
The  author  does  not  explain  why  they  did  not  discover  this  earlier, 
nor  can  we.  Their  love,  rekindled  on  both  sides,  ends  in  marriage, 
and  gives  to  the  play  its  title  of  the  Constant  Couple. 

The  most  amusing  character  of  the  Recruiting  Officer  is  Sergeant 
Kite.  The  play  was  produced  in  1706,  when  the  Sergeant  might 
safely  promise  glory  to  his  recruits  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  first  scene  is  laid  in  the  market-place  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  it  opens  with  a  speech  from  Sergeant  Kite.  If  any  gentlemen 
have  a  mind  to  serve  Her  Majesty,  and  pull  down  the  French  King 
— if  any  ’prentices  have  severe  masters,  any  children  have  undutiful 
parents  —  if  any  servants  have  too  little  wages,  or  any  husband  too 
much  wife — let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Sergeant  Kite,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Raven,  in  the  good  town  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Sergeant 
does  not  heat  his  drums  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man,  for  he  is  a 
man  of  honour ;  and,  besides,  he  does  not  heat  up  for  common 
soldiers,  but  lists  only  grenadiers.  He  that  has  the  good  fortune 
to  he  born  six-foot  high  was  born  to  be  a  great  man.  Among 
the  Sergeant’s  auditors  are  Costar  Pearmain  and  Thomas  Appletree, 
two  peasants  out  of  Herefordshire.  The  Sergeant  scorns  to 
wheedle  any  man,  hut  he  must  say  that  never  in  his  life  has  he 
seen  a  better  built  man  than  Costar.  “  How  firm  and  strong  he 
treads!  He  steps  like  a  castle.”  The  worthy  Sergeant’s  elo¬ 
quence  is  well  seconded  by  the  authorities.  Justice  Balance  says 
to  Captain  Plume  —  and  the  sentiment  is  not  yet  extinct  in 
England  —  “  Give  us  but  blood  for  our  money,  and  you  shan’t 
want  men.  .  .  Get  us  but  another  mareschal  of  France,  and  I’ll 
go  myself  for  a  soldier.”  The  Captain  inquires  for  the  Justice’s 
fair  daughter  Silvia.  The  Justice  answers,  “Ah,  Captain!  what 
is  my  daughter  to  a  mareschal  of  France  ?  We’re  upon  a  nobler 
subject,  I  want  to  have  a  particular  description  of  the  battle  of 
Hochstadt  ”  —  which  is  now  called  Blenheim.  The  Mareschal  of 
France  here  alluded  to  M.  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in 
that  battle.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Captain’s  reply  brought 
down  thunders  of  applause  : — • 

The  battle,  Sir,  was  a  very  pretty  battle  as  one  should  desire  to  see,  but  we 
were  all  so  intent  upon  victory,  that  we  never  minded  the  battle.  All  that  I 
know  of  the  matter  is,  our  General  commanded  us  to  beat  the  French,  and 
we  did  so  ;  and  if  he  pleases  but  to  say  the  word,  we’ll  do  it  again. 

While  this  scene  is  passing,  the  Sergeant  and  his  rustic  friends 


have  been  improving  the  occasion  at  the  Raven,  and  now  come  on 
the  stage  singing : — 

Over  the  hills,  and  over  the  main, 

To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain. 

The  Queen  commands,  and  we’ll  obey  — 

Over  the  hills  and  tar  away. 

“  Thus,”  says  the  Sergeant,  “  do  soldiers  live.  We  live  —  ’tis 
impossible  to  tell  how  we  live.  You  are  a  king  —  you  are  an 
emperor,  and  I’m  a  prince.”  Appletree  will  be  no  emperor,  but  a 
justice  of  peace;  and  Pearmain  will  be  Queen  of  England,  for 
that’s  greater  tban  any  king.  The  Sergeant  shows  them  the 
Queen’s  picture,  set  in  gold — “So  like  her  Majesty.”  The  in¬ 
scription,  “  Carolus,”  is  Latin  for  Queen  Ann.  Pearmain  would 
like  to  buy  the  picture,  if  it  is  witbin  the  compass  of  a  crown. 
The  generous  Sergeant  insists  on  giving  a  picture  to  each  peasant. 
At  this  moment  enters  Captain  Plume,  singing,  “  Over  the  hills  and 
far  away.”  The  sequel  is  admirably  natural :  — • 

Kite.  Off  with  your  hats  ;  ’ounds,  off  with  your  hats  !  This  is  the  Captain, 
the  Captain. 

Apple.  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 

Pear.  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too  ;  flesh,  I’se  keep  on  my  nab. 

Apple.  And  I’se  scarcely  doff  mine  for  any  captain  in  England.  My 
vather’s  a  freeholder. 

The  Sergeant  explains  to  the  Captain  that  these  are  volun¬ 
teers  :  — 

Pear.  Wauns,  Tummas,  what’s  this  ?  Are  you  listed  ? 

Apple.  Flesh,  not  I.  Are  you,  Costar  ? 

Pear.  W auns,  not  I ! 

Kite.  What,  not  listed  !  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  very  good  jest,  i’ faith  ! 

As  the  debate  grows  warmer,  the  Sergeant  threatens  to  have 
one  shot  for  an  example  to  the  other.  On  investigation,  it  appears 
that  both  have  received  the  Queen’s  money :  and  Pearmain  con¬ 
cludes  that  “  Carolus  ”  is  three  and  twenty  shillings  and  sixpence 
in  Latin.  The  Sergeant  is  ready  to  swear  that  they  were  fairly 
enlisted ;  but  the  Captain  fears  that  it  will  hardly  do.  In  feigned 
indignation,  he  drives  ofi’  Kite,  and  returns  to  talk  over  the  rustics. 
Pearmain’s  business  is  soon  done  :  —  “  Wauns !  Captain,  give  me 
a  shilling.  I’ll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  Appletree 
tries  to  dissuade  his  friend,  but  failing,  resolves  to  follow  him. 
This  lively  scene  ends  with  the  same  soldiers’  song  which  opened 
it:  — 

Courage,  boys,  ’tis  one  to  ten, 

But  we  return  all  gentlemen  ; 

While  conquering  colours  we  display, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

The  seductive  Captain  Plume  has,  it  need  not  be  said,  enlisted  the 
affections  of  Justice  Balance’s  daughter  Silvia.  That  young  lady, 
being  sent  into  the  country  to  be  out  of  the  Captain's  way,  returns 
disguised  in  boy’s  clothes,  and  enters  the  Captain’s  company  as  a 
volunteer.  She  is  taken  before  her  own  father  and  other  justices 
to  be  regularly  enlisted,  and  treats  their  Worships  with  small 
respect.  Justice  Balance  begs  the  Captain  “  not  to  discharge  that 
fellow  on  any  account  whatever.”  Afterwards,  when  he  finds  out 
what  he  has  done,  he  resolves  to  ratify  it.  Not  without  some 
lingering  regret,  Captain  Plume  exchanges  freedom  and  ambition 
for  love  and  quiet  life,  and  gives  up  raising  recruits  except  in  the 
matrimonial  way. 


THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  SHIELD.* 

REALLY  good  book  on  the  South  —  giving  a  clear  and 
temperate  account  of  Southern  life  and  institutions,  from  the 
stand-point  of  a  thoughtful  and  sober-minded  citizen  of  the 
Southern  States  —  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  useful, 
and,  in  all  probability,  would  be  one  of  the  most  popular  works 
that  could  be  published  at  this  season.  The  South  Vindicated 
hardly  answers  this  description.  It  is  a  polemic,  not  a  philosophical 
work ;  and  its  author  is  not  a  thoughtful  man,  nor  an  accurate 
observer.  He  is  not,  on  the  whole,  angry  or  intemperate  ;  but  he 
is  one-sided,  and  very  imperfectly  informed  in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  any  country  but  his  own.  Nevertheless,  the  book  contains  a 
good  deal  of  incidental  information  that  is  both  valuable  and 
interesting.  It  presents  the  Southern  side  of  many  questions  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner ;  and  it  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable 
contribution  which  any  American  has  yet  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  American  quarrel. 

The  vices  which  belong  to  the  original  character  of  the  book 
detract  considerably  from  its  merits.  It  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  number  of  letters  addressed  to  the  American  piress 
during  the  Presidential  contest  of  1 860 ;  and,  as  these  have  been 
very  insufficiently  amended  and  adapted  to  their  present  form,  there 
is  throughout  a  prolixity  which  is  very  wearisome,  and  a  want  of 
arrangement  which  renders  it  impossible  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
author’s  argument  as  a  whole.  We  shall  be  content  to  glean  from 
it  a  number  of  facts,  either  new  or  presented  from  a  new  point  of 
view,  which  throw  more  or  less  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
South  and  on  the  political  history  of  Secession,  without  entering 
into  any  discussion  of  the  wider  questions  which  are  rather  sug¬ 
gested  than  solved  by  Mr.  Williams’s  reasoning.  But,  at  the 
outset,  we  must  warn  our  readers  that  they  will  find  in  the  volume 

*  The  South  Vindicated;  hang  a  Series  of  Letters  written  for  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Press  during  the  Canvass  for  the  Presidency  in  i860  ;  with  a  Letter  to 
Lord  Brougham  on  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  a  Survey  of  the  Result  of  the 
Presidential  Contest,  and  its  Consequences.  By  the  Hon.  James  Williams, 
late  American  Minister  to  Turkey.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Baker 
Hopkins.  London :  Longman  &  Co.  1862. 
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many  sore  trials  of  their  patience.  Writing  for  Americans,  and 
with  the  true  American  ignorance  of  and  prejudice  against  Eng¬ 
land,  the  late  Minister  to  Turkey  utters  an  amount  of  nonsense 
about  English  policy  and  English  institutions  which  would 
qualify  him  for  the  society  of  French  dramatists  and  feuille- 
tonistes.  His  estimate  of  English  Abolitionism  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  unjust.  It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  was  once  the 
chief  upholder  of  the  slave  trade,  and  that  for  a  long  time 
that  infamous  traffic  was  carried  on  chiefly  under  her  flag.  It 
is  true  that  she  forced  it  upon  her  reluctant  colonies;  and 
that  among  those  that  most  strongly  resisted  her  in  the  matter 
were  Jamaica,  afterwards  the  focus  of  the  West  Indian  opposition 
to  emancipation,  and  South  Carolina,  recently  the  stronghold  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Mother- 
country  was  converted  to  better  views  by  the  loss  of  her  provinces 
on  the  American  continent.  That  loss  in  no  respect  changed  —  it 
scarcely  even  weakened  —  her  strong  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  The  growth  of  Abolitionism  in 
England  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  history. 
Seldom,  if  ever  before,  was  there  an  example  of  such  a  victory 
won  by  moral  force — by  an  appeal  to  principles  of  religious  duty 
and  abstract  justice,  against  the  prejudices,  the  habits,  the  political 
influences,  and  the  material  interests  that  had  for  generations 
ruled  the  opinion  and  the  practice  of  a  nation.  The  enemies  of 
the  slave  trade  could  never  have  proved  that  that  trade  was  detri¬ 
mental  to  England.  They  would  have  failed  even  to  convince  their 
countrymen  that  it  was  not  of .  great  use  to  her  navy.  But  they 
could  and  did  succeed  in  proving  it  a  crime,  and  in  making  the  nation 
feel  it  to  be  a  sin ;  and  when  they  had  accomplished  this  national 
conversion,  no  thoughts  of  interest,  no  appeals  to  prudence,  could 
prevent  the  country  from  giving  instant  effect  to  its  convictions. 
Let,  if  ever  the  slave  trade  had  been  what  it  was  alleged  to  be — a 
source  of  wealth  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  strength  to  her  navy — it 
was  so  as  much  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  before. 
The  same  party  worked  by  the  same  means  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  The  interest  of  this  country,  the 
interest  of  her  colonies — some  said  the  real  interest  of  the  negroes 
themselves— required  delay,  if  not  indefinite  postponement ;  but 
the  moral  conviction  of  the  nation  overpowered  all  such  con¬ 
siderations,  and  we  ruined  half  of  our  colonial  empire,  and 
sacrificed  twenty  millions  sterling,  to  do  what  was  felt  to  be  a 
national  duty.  There  is  nothing  in  her  annals  of  which  England 
may  be  more  purely  and  thoroughly  proud.  But  Mr.  Williams  sets 
down  both  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  to  the  account  of  a  Machiavellian  policy.  Eng¬ 
land,  he  says,  desired  to  ruin  the  tropical  possessions  of  all 
her  rivals  by  driving  them  to  abolish  slavery ;  and  in  order  to 
achieve  this,  she  began  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  West  Indian 
colonies!  We  will  not  do  Mr.  Williams  the  injustice  to  imagine 
that  he  believes  this ;  but  the  fact  that  he  states  it  clearly  shows 
that  he  thought  his  countrymen  capable  of  believing  it.  We 
should  have  conceived  that  even  the  most  impassioned  admirers  of 
slavery  in  South  Carolina  or  Alabama  must  have  given  England 
credit  for  perfect  unselfishness  in  her  advocacy  of  abolition.  We 
have  almost  as  much  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  slavery  as  the 
planters  themselves.  Emancipation  in  the  South  would  signify  a 
live  years’  cotton  famine,  costing  us  twenty  or  thirty  millions  a 
year,  and  probably  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Lancashire  manufacturers. 
Yet  we  are  deliberately  accused  of  desiring  this  result,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India  !  And  when  we  find  such 
stuff  as  this  followed  up  by  representations  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  English  working  classes  which  are  worthy  of  the  wildest  of 
the  “  Christian  Socialists,”  we  certainly  grow  impatient,  and  feel 
sorely  tempted  to  throw  down  the  book  in  disgust,  and  condemn 
the  author  as  either  an  utter  fool  or  an  ignorant  and  untruthful 
demagogue. 

But,  having  read  to  the  end,  we  are  compelled  to  change  our 
first  opinion.  Mr.  Williams  can  write  well  and  soberly  on  subjects 
which  he  understands,  and  in  which  lie  is  more  deeply  interested 
than  in  the  honesty  of  English  enthusiasts  or  the  fate  of  English 
labourers.  And  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  English  press  has 
any  right  to  cast  stones  at  Southern  slanderers  of  England.  We 
fear  there  is  much  truth  in  the  author’s  bitter  remarks  concerning 
the  extraordinary  credulity  with  which  the  most  extravagant 
falsehoods  in  regard  to  the  South  are  retailed  and  believed  in  this 
country.  We  have  not  forgotten  Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  Georgian  ex¬ 
periences  ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  very  respectable 
morning  journal  seriously  related  how,  on  the  alarm  of  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  the  planters  in  Texas  collected  their  negroes,  shut 
them  up  in  their  barns  along  with  their  other  movable  property,  and 
deliberately  burnt  their  human  and  other  chattels  on  the  altar  of 
State  patriotism.  There  are  English  journals  which  may  fairly  be 
set  off  against  The  South  Vindicated.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  a 
sincere  philanthropist  to  be  told  that  he  is  scheming  for  the 
selfish  aggrandizement  of  a  country  to  which  (as  his  mind  misgives 
him)  the  success  of  his  schemes  would  be  utterly  ruinous ;  but 
it  must  bo  infinitely  more  exasperating  to  a  kind-hearted,  hot¬ 
headed  gentleman,  detained  abroad  in  his  own  despite,  to  be 
assured  that  he  and  his  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  flogging  to  death 
or  roasting  alive  human  beings  for  whom  he  has  at  least  a  kindlier 
feeling  than  he  ever  had  for  the  Yankees,  and  to  find  the  calumny 
gravely  received  as  undoubted  truth  by  a  people  speaking  the  same 
tongue  and  born  of  the  same  ancestors  as  himself.  Has  not  the 
Southerner  a  better  reason  to  complain  of  English  libels  on  the 
South  than  we  to  be  indignant  at  the  strange  delusions  of  Mr. 
Williams  concerning  England  ? 


It  is  probable  that,  as  he  says,  we  derive  our  ideas  of  American 
slavery,  and  our  credulity  as  to  its  horrors,  from  our  preconceived 
notions  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  West  Indies.  We  are  bound 
to  remember,  however,  that,  even  if  there  were  no  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  circulated  by  the  Abolitionists  regarding  West  Indian 
slavery,  that  which  prevails  on  the  American  Continent  exists 
under  different  conditions,  and  may  therefore  be  expected  to  present 
a  different  aspect.  Our  West  Indian  proprietors  were  either 
absentees,  or  residents  only  anxious  to  make  a  fortune  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  return  home  to  spend  it.  Our  West  Indian  negroes 
were  mostly  African-born,  stubborn,  untameable  heathens  and 
savages  ;  and  being  such,  they  made  savages  of  those  who  had  to 
break  them  in  to  labour  and  obedience.  They  were  cheap,  so  that 
the  brutality  engendered  by  passion  was  not  checked  by  interest. 
American  planters  and  American  negroes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
born  on  the  same  plantation,  and  grow  up  together.  The  slave  is 
a  semi-civilized,  and  in  some  sense  a  Christian  man,  used  to  work 
and  to  order.  The  master  has  for  him  that  feeling  which  every  man 
has  for  the  creatures  that  are  his,  and  were  his  father’s  before  him. 
Brutality  is  not  needed  ;  and,  if  an  owner  be  unrestrained  by  any 
humanity  towards  a  fellow-creature,  he  is  obliged  to  be  careful  of 
a  chattel  which  costs  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars.  We 
|  might  expect,  then,  that  the  slavery  of  the  South  would  be  a 
different  thing  from  the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies.  That  it  is  so 
j  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  though  1,700,000  or  more  negroes  are 
supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  our  islands,  there  were 
living  there,  wffien  emancipation  was  proclaimed,  only  780,000; 

'  whereas  in  the  Southern  States,  which  have  only  received  400,000 
negroes  from  Africa,  there  are  now  4,000,000.  This  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  slave  race  could  never  have  taken, 
place  if  they  had  been  systematically  ill-treated.  And  when 
we  see  the  fruitlessness  of  Northern  attempts  to  excite  servile 
insurrection  —  when  we  find  that  “  contrabands  ”  never  bring  any 
useful  information  to  the  North,  while  they  are  among  the  most 
successful  of  Southern  spies — we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
Abolitionist  legends  concerning  the  discontent  and  physical 
wretchedness  of  the  negroes  are  as  untrue  as  they  are  improbable. 

We  can  believe  that  there  is  much  truth  in  Southern  assertions 
as  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  slave,  without  attributing,  on 
that  account,  any  merit  to  the  system  of  slave  labour.  The  negro 
is  too  costly  a  chattel  to  be  ill-housed  or  ill-provided.  He  lives, 
too,  where  food  is  so  abundant  that  much  of  it  will  not  pay  for 
the  cost  of  transport.  Hogs  rear  themselves  in  the  woods  ;  game 
is  plentiful;  vegetables  and  fruit  are  stacked  in  the  open  air. 
The  slave  can  and  does  help  himself.  Of  bacon  and  sweet  potatoes 
he  may  always  have  his  fill.  The  opossum,  which  is  wfith  negroes 
a  choice  delicacy,  he  is  free  to  hunt  when  his  day’s  work  is  over. 
He  is  not  warned  off  from  the  woods  by  any  game  laws,  nor  barred 
out  by  locks  and  bolts  from  the  plantation  stores.  He  is  well  fed, 
not  by  the  liberality  of  his  master  or  by  the  productiveness  of  his 
own  labour,  but  by  the  bounty  of  nature. 

We  attach  little  value  to  any  such  arguments  in  favour  of 
slavery  as  a  thing  right  or  tolerable  in  the  abstract.  But  in  the 
controversy  with  Northern  Abolitionism,  the  slave-owner  certainly 
has  much  to  say  for  himself.  Until  lately,  we  had  heard  only  one 
side  of  the  dispute.  We  had  seen  nothing  unjust  or  unconstitu¬ 
tional  in  the  attempt  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  ;  and 
we  had  seen  something  very  lawless  and  outrageous  in  the  threats 
to  hang,  and  the  actual  tarring  and  feathering,  unlucky  Abolitionists 
who  might  be  detected  within  the  frontiers  of  a  Slave  State.  The 
resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Lawha3  been  the  subject  of  warm 
sympathy  and  approval  in  this  country;  and  the  North  has  had 
the  credit  for  having,  however  slowly,  followed  the  generous 
example  of  England  in  striking  the  chains  off’  her  bondsmen. 
Mr.  Williams  tells  us  that  the  Northern  States  sacrificed  nothing 
I  to  abolish  slavery.  They  sold  the  slaves  South,  and  then  declared 
;  that  slavery,  proved  to  be  unprofitable,  should  no  longer  exist 
within  their  frontiers.  They  desired  to  exclude  slavery  from  tlio 
Territories,  not  from  humanity  towards  the  slave,  but  from  the  hatred 
of  slave  competition  with  free  labour.  “The  white  man  needs  this 
continent  to  labour  upon,”  was  Mr.  Seward’s  dictum;  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Free  States  of  the  West  exclude  not  merely  slave,  but 
black  labour  from  their  soil.  And  there  is  much  reason  to  think 
that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  declaring  that  neither 
Congress  nor  Territorial  Legislatures  deriving  their  authority  from 
|  Congress  could  exclude  slaves  from  the  Territories  previously  to 
their  reorganization  as  States,  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
1  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  Southern  States  had  some  right 
to  claim  that  they,  as  joint-citizens  of  the  common  territory, 
should  enjoy  therein  for  their  citizens  and  their  property  all 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  property  of  the  North.  At 
all  events,  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  only  authorized  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  a  party  established  with  the  avowed 
object  of  overruling  its  interpretation  might  fairly  be  accused  of 
unconstitutionality.  The  Abolitionist  section  of  the  Republicans 
openly  set  the  Constitution  at  defiance.  As  citizens,  they  were 
bound  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A  “higher  law”  might  entitle 
them  to  disregard  that  obligation ;  but  it  could  not  excuse  them 
in  taking  office  and  swearing  obedience  to  the  law  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  violating  it.  Wilful  and  premeditated 
perjury  is  always  unpardonable;  and  those  who,  like  Theodore 
1  Parker,  encouraged  and  sanctioned  it,  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
at  least  designing  to  “do  evil  that  good  might  come.”  When 
we  find  an  eminent  popular  preacher  recommending  “Sharp’s 
i  rifles”  as  the  only  effective  agents  for  the  conversion  of  the 
|  slaveholder,  and  when  we  remember  how  John  Brown  acted  on 
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that  recommendation  (he  is  accused  of  murdering  not  merely 
unarmed  men,  but  women  and  children),  we  can  understand  the 
summary  justice  dealt  by  Judge  Lynch  when  the  missionaries  of 
such  a  creed  were  caught  on  Southern  ground. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  election  of  a  President  pledged  to  an 
unconstitutional  programme,  by  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Abolitionists,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  Southern  vote,  was  accepted 
as  the  signal  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Never  before  had  there 
been  a  sectional  election.  It  is  common  to  say  that,  up  to  i860, 
the  South  had  governed  the  Union  and  chosen  the  President.  The 
truth  is,  that  of  nineteen  Presidential  elections  held  since  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Union,  sixteen  have  been  earned  by  the  majority  of 
the  Northern  electoral  votes ;  while  only  three  have  been  carried 
by  a  Southern  majority  and  a  Northern  minority.  That  is  to  say, 
four  elections  out  of  five  have  resulted  as  they  would  have 
done  if  every  Southern  vote  had  been  withheld ;  not  one  has  been 
carried  by  the  South  with  the  aid  of  less  than  one-third  of  the 
Northern  votes.  For  the  last  thirty  years  every  President  except 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  the  favourite  of  the  Northern  majority. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  hundred  and  eighty  Northern  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College  against  a  hundred  and  twenty  Southern 
and  three  Northern.  Therefore,  while  in  every  former  election  the 
contest  had  been  between  parties,  in  this  it  was  between  geogra¬ 
phical  sections.  Whereas,  in  every  former  case  the  result  had  been 
that  the  Union  was  ruled  by  a  national  majority,  in  this  case  it  was 
demanded  that  the  South  should  be  ruled  by  the  North.  So  ill- 
founded  was  the  complaint  of  the  latter  that  she  had  always  sub¬ 
mitted  hitherto  to  Southern  rule,  while  tlieSouthrebelled  the  instant 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  decided  against  her.  Nay,  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  not  even  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Union  in  his  favour. 
Owing  to  the  division  of  his  opponents,  he  was  elected  by  a  mino¬ 
rity  of  the  people.  The  votes  given  for  them  at  the  primary 
elections  were  only  1,857,000;  those  against  him  were  2,8  57,000. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  notable  scheme  of  a  double  election  for 
the  Presidency,  on  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  so  much 
relied.  At  the  most  critical  period  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Union, 
it  put  in  office  a  man  of  whom  nothing  was  known,  and  against 
whom  three-fifths  of  the  nation  had  recorded  their  votes. 

The  introduction  to  this  volume,  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  contains  a 
good  deal  of  curious  statistical  information  regarding  the  industrial 
and  social  condition  of  the  South,  indicating  some  conclusions 
rather  startling  to  the  received  opinion  in  regard  to  the  barbarism, 
vice,  and  wretchedness  of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  Slave 
States.  We  are  not  disposed,  even  if  we  had  left  ourselves  space, 
to  force  statistics  upon  our  readers.  Those  whose  patience  is  proof 
against  Mr.  Williams’s  verbosity  and  tendency  to  repetition,  and 
whose  cosmopolitan  liberality  will  enable  them  to  endure  his  ex¬ 
uberant  patriotism  and  exaggerated  Anglophobia,  will  find  in  the 
book  much  that  will  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 


MEMOIEES  D’UN  MORMON* 

BERTRAND  is  a  Marseillais  by  birth/  and  was  converted 
°  to  Mormonism  apparently  about  seven  years  ago.  After  a 
short  residence  in  Utah,  he  was  sent  by  Brigham  Young  back  to 
his  native  country  as  an  Apostle  of  the  new  religion.  He  has, 
however,  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  a  permission  to  preach 
from  the  French  authorities,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
already  plagued  with  quite  religions  enough.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  missionary  efforts  are  limited  to  the  agency  of  the 
press ;  and  the  present  volume  is  his  first  proselytizing  publication. 

It  is  rather  disappointing  to  find  that  it  contains  little  else  than 
a  history  of  the  rise  of  Mormonism,  and  a  description  of  its  tenets — 
subjects  on  which  not  much  that  is  new  remains  to  be  said.  An 
accoimt  of  the  personal  experiences  of  a  well-educated  Mormon 
convert  would  have  been  a  much  more  entertaining  publication, 
and  would  have  given  the  outside  world  a  better  chance  of  solving 
the  inexplicable  riddle  of  Mormon  success.  As  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  these  pages,  it  was  that  very  success  which  made 
M.  Bertrand  a  convert.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  evidences 
of  his  faith  is  very  meagre,  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  make  them 
seem  more  cogent  than  they  are.  He  appears  to  have  been 
dazzled  by  the  achievement  of  carrying  so  many  thousands  of  men 
into  the  wilderness,  and  inducing  them,  on  mere  religious  grounds, 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  leader.  He  seems  to  feel  the 
weakness  of  the  evidence,  properly  so  called.  The  plates  of  gold 
which  Joseph  Smith  avowed  that  he  had  found  in  the  earth,  and 
from  which  he  professed  to  have  translated  the  Boole  of  Mormon , 
were  “  withdrawn  from  him  ”  after  he  had  copied  a  portion  of  their 
contents.  While  they  were  in  his  possession  they  were  seen  by 
his  mother  and  by  eight  other  witnesses,  who  have  left  a  signed 
attestation  to  that  effect.  Three  other  witnesses  have,  moreover,  left 
a  signed  statement  declaring  that  an  angel  showed  to  them  these 
same  golden  plates  in  a  vision.  But,  even  making  the  large 
admission  that  these  witnesses  were  not  impostors,  none  of  them 
testify  to  more  than  the  fact  that  they  saw  strange  characters 
graven  on  yellow  plates.  That  the  rhapsodies  which  Joseph  Smith 
published  as  the  Book  of  Mormon  were  a  true  translation  of  the 
said  strange  characters,  rests  on  no  kind  of  evidence  except  the 
testimony  of  one  Harris,  a  disciple,  who  asserts  that  Professor 
Anthon  saw  a  facsimile  of  the  plates,  which  he  declared  to  be 
11  Egyptian,  Chaldee,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic,”  and  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  further  certified  the  translation  of  Joseph  Smith  to  be  a  true 
one.  But  this  certificate  is,  unfortunately,  not  forthcoming, 
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because  Professor  Anthon,  after  he  had  given  it,  thought  better 
of  it,  asked  for  it  back  again,  and  tore  it  up.  This  is  the  whole  of 
the  external  evidence  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  an  instructive 
recital,  as  showing  how  little  external  evidence  has  in  most  cases 
to  do  with  human  faith.  It  is  not  less  edifying  to  witness  the 
profound  credence  which  can  be  reposed  by  a  man  whose  tone  of 
thought  is  very  far  from  fanatical  in  the  marvellous  legends  which 
this  new  revelation  contains.  It  is  almost  startling  to  find  a 
writer,  who  writes  just  like  any  other  ordinary  French  litterateur 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  gravely  maintaining  that  the  lost  Ten 
Tribes  are  to  be  found,  as  revealed  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  some 
charming  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  some  hardy  navigator  may  yet  arise  who 
will  undertake  the  interesting  task  of  going  to  look  for  them. 

In  any  treatise  on  Mormonism,  one  naturally  looks  for  some 
account  of  its  distinctive  social  institution.  M.  Bertrand  is  a 
warm,  and,  as  he  alleges,  a  disinterested  advocate  of  polygamy. 
When  he  left  Paris  to  join  the  Saints,  his  wife,  who  had  a  taste 
for  Parisian  amusements,  declined  to  join  him.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  Salt  Lake,  the  Prophet  suggested  to  him  to  contract  new 
ties ;  but  he  hoped  to  gain  over  his  wife  by  constancy,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  several  bewitching  young* 
Mormonesses,  he  remained  single.  His  defence  of  the  institution 
from  this  disinterested  point  of  view  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  logical 
enough.  The  great  end  of  human  existence,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  is  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  and 
polygamy  is  obviously  conducive  to  that  end.  This  view,  which 
rests,  of  course,  on  a  peculiar  Mormon  tenet,  he  reinforces  by  a 
fierce  and,  on  the  whole,  very  just  invective  against  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  most  Christian  communities.  It  is  very  well,  he  says,, 
for  Protestants  or  Catholics  to  denounce  polygamy;  but  they 
practise  it  wholesale.  The  only  point  in  which  they  differ  from, 
the  Mormons  is  in  hallowing  their  polygamy  with  no  legal  or 
religious  sanctions,  binding  themselves  by  no  ties  to  the  subjects 
of  it,  and  so  arranging  it  that  the  diminution  rather  than  the 
multiplication  of  the  human  species  shall  be  its  result.  The  Mor¬ 
mon  community  does  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  confronted  the 
practical  evils  which  have  led  Christians  to  proscribe  the  practice. 
One  objection  —  the  repugnance  of  the  women  to  it — seems  to  be 
wholly  ideal,  at  least  in  Utah.  By  the  statistical  returns  M.  Ber¬ 
trand  gives  of  the  number  of  polygamous  husbands,  it  is  evident  that 
the  institution  is  not  unpopular  with  the  wives.  The  consent  of  the 
wives  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  for  though  force  might  have 
been  put  upon  them  in  Utah,  nothing  but  their  own  free  will  can 
have  taken  them  there.  The  other  difficulty — the  want  of  women 
to  supply  the  demand  which  the  custom  would  create  —  has  not  as 
yet  troubled  the  infant  community.  Nor  is  there  any  probability 
that  there  will  be  a  scarcity,  so  long  as  the  practice  is  confined  to 
the  richer  citizens.  Whatever  census  returns  may  say,  the  prac¬ 
tical  superfluity  of  women  in  most  countries  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
of  which  M.  Bertrand  does  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  All  his 
other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  institution  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  repeated;  but  his  proof  of  the  cordiality  with  which  it  has  been 
welcomed  by  the  women  is  quaint  enough  to  be  worth  a  quota¬ 
tion  :  — 

One  fact  thoroughly  proved  is  worth  ten  thousand  pages  of  theory.  Expe¬ 
rience  will  show  that,  far  from  degrading  woman,  our  polygamy  secures  to  her 
substantial  advantages.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  precious  —  every  marriage¬ 
able  girl  has  the  right  in  Utah  of  disposing  freely  of  her  hand,  and  of  offering 
it  to  the  man  of  her  choice.  Girls  make  use  of  this  right  with  a  ripe¬ 
ness  of  good  sense  that  would  confound  many  Parisian  women.  The  regular 
practice  of  the  duties  of  prayer  and  charity,  assiduity  and  skill  in  working, 
are  in  general  the  surest  method  of  attracting  their  attention.  Without 
vanity  I  may  cite  my  own  case  in  illustration.  When  I  came  to  Utah  I 
was  no  longer  young,  and  I  claim  no  relationship,  even  the  most  distant,  with 
the  Apollo  Belvidere.  Well,  if  I  had  accepted  all  the  women,  young  and  old, 
pretty  and  ugly,  who  came  to  propose  to  me  in  my  hermitage,  I  should  have 
had  more  wives  than  Brigham  Young  himself.  I  relate  this  for  the  edification 
of  bachelors  who,  like  me,  have  no  pretension  to  any  beauty,  save  that  which 
is  purely  moral. 

The  lovers  of  Utah  must  be  a  curious  fraternity.  On  the  whole, 
we  venture  to  hope  that  if  M.  Bertrand  succeeds  in  converting  us 
all  to  polygamy,  he  will  not  succeed  in  also  converting  us  to  the 
fashion  of  besieging  the  female  heart  by  “  practising  the  duties  of 
prayer  and  charity.  ’ ’  it  would  be  very  painful  to  be  unable  to  go  to 
church  without  subjecting  oneself  to  the  suspicion  of  ulterior 
purposes.  But  the  arrangement  by  which  the  gentleman  makes 
love,  while  the  lady  reserves  the  right  of  proposing,  is  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  all.  How  is  the  unlucky  suitor  ever  to  be  put 
out  of  his  misery  ?  It  is  fair  to  say  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Mormon  Government,  their  system  is  so  favourable  to  morality 
that  they  dare  to  punish  seduction  and  adultery  with  a  severity 
upon  which  no  European  Government  would  venture.  From 
three  to  twenty  years  of  imprisonment  is  inflicted  for  adultery ; 
and  for  seduction,  where  the  seducer  refuses  to  marry,  twenty 
years  without  abatement  is  always  inflicted. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  political  history  of  Utah  has  a 
peculiar  interest.  It  was  the  original  “  Secessia.”  It  was  the 
first  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which  success¬ 
fully  set  the  Federal  Government  at  defiance.  Perhaps  the  events 
of  that  little  civil  war  may  not  have  been  without  effect  in  deter¬ 
mining  President  Buchanan’s  policy  at  a  later  period.  When  first, 
he  found  that  the  Mormons  were  determined  to  abide  by  their 
own  customs  and  their  own  leaders,  he  tried  the  energetic  policy 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  since  practised  on  a  larger  scale — he  sent  a 
military  force  to  subdue  them.  But  the  Mormons,  like  the 
Southerner's,  though  overmatched  in  numbers,  had  the  advantage 
of  fighting  in  their  own  country.  'Without  ever  coming  to 
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blows,  they  blockaded  the  American  troops  in  a  defile  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  laid  waste  the  country  round,  carried  off 
their  beasts  of  burden,  and  very  nearly  starved  them.  The 
result  wras,  that  the  President  was  forced  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Mormons  upon  their  own  terms,  and, 
practically,  to  leave  them  to  themselves.  It  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at  that,  when  the  same  problem  presented  itself  to  him 
upon  a  larger  scale,  he  should  have  profited  by  his  past  experience. 
The  Mormons  do  not  conceal  their  exultation  over  the  present 
pitiable  condition  of  their  old  enemies.  They,  of  course,  regard 
the  Secession,  and  the  calamities  that  have  followed  it,  as  judg¬ 
ments  from  Heaven  upon  the  United  States  for  their  frequent 
maltreatment  of  the  Saints.  They  appear  to  have  prophesied  it, 
with  a  confidence  which  was  not  shared  by  any  other  party  in  the 
Union,  or  by  any  considerable  number  of  Europeans.  So  far  hack 
as  1832,  Joseph  Smith  recorded  a  prophecy  of  the  events  which 
were  then  maturing,  with  a  distinctness  which  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  sagacious  observer  of  the  times.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  its  genuineness,  for  it  was  published  at  Liverpool  in  1851,  long 
before  Secession  seemed  even  possible :  — 

Verily,  saith  the  Lord,  concerning  the  wars  that  "shall  soon  break  out, 
commencing  with  South  Carolina,  and  which  shall  cause  so  many  deaths  and 
■calamities ;  the  day  shall  come  when  war  will  spread  over  all  the  nations, 
beginning  in  that  place.  For,  behold !  the  States  of  the  South  shall  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  States  of  the  North,  and  the  former  shall  appeal  to  other 
nations,  even  to  Great  Britain,  and  these  nations  shall  appeal,  in  their  turn, 
to  other  nations  to  defend  them  against  others  again ;  and  thus  war  shall 
spread  over  all  people.  And  it  shall  happen,  after  a  time,  that  the  Slaves 
shall  revolt  against  their  masters,  and  shall  enrol  themselves,  and  discipline 
themselves,  to  make  war.  And  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  those  who  remain 
of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country  shall  also  combine  ;  they  will  become 
very  furious,  and  will  inflict  terrible  chastisement  on  the  Gentiles.  [The 
Bed  Indians  are  Hebrews  in  Mormon  theology.]  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  shall  be  smitten  with  the  sword,  &c.  &c.,  until  the  cries  and  the  blood 
of  the  saints  cease  to  rise  up  from  the  earth  to  the  God  of  hosts  to  call  for 
vengeance  on  their  enemies. 

No  doubt  the  Nullification  crisis  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Inspiration  of  this  remarkable  prophecy ;  hut  it  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain,  as  far  as  events  have  at  present  gone,  a  clearer 
fulfilment  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  prophets.  Such  a 
success  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  mediaeval  saint.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  biography  in  the  Deseret  News,  published  several 
years  ago,  Joseph  Smith  repeated  his  prophecy  of  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  United  States  in  1843,  to  Mr.  Douglas,  then  but 
thirty  years  old,  and  a  comparatively  unknown  man ;  and  closed 
bis  denunciation  with  these  words :  —  “  You  will  one  day  aspire 
yourself  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States ;  hut  if  ever  you 
turn  your  hand  against  me,  or  against  the  Latter-day  Saints,  you 
shall  feel  upon  you  the  whole  weight  of  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
Almighty.”  Under  President  Buchanan,  Mr.  Douglas  took  a 
prominent  part  in  counselling  the  expedition  against  the  Mormons ; 
and  they  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  his  failure  at  the 
election  and  his  premature  death.  M.  Bertrand  adds,  that  in 
view  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Republic  predicted  by  their 
prophet,  the  Mormons  are  accumulating  vast  stores  of  provisions 
To  feed  the  multitudes  who  will  fly  to  LI  tah  as  a  land  of  refuge. 
Even  if  this  display  of  benevolence  should  he  destined  to  be 
superfluous,  it  will  at  all  events  irritate  their  ancient  persecutors 
beyond  endurance. 


DANTE’S  VITA  NUOVA  IN  ENGLISH.* 

LIE  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  bas  at  length  come  in  an  English 
garb  before  a  public  that  will  be  prepared  to  welcome  it  on 
.several  grounds,  but  may  hesitate  between  the  claims  of  two 
versions  which  have  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  and  which 
agree  in  their  general  mode  of  treating  the  text,  in  many  of  their 
illustrations  from  contemporary  literature,  and  in  the  essence  of 
their  views  regarding  the  purport  of  the  work  and  its  biographical 
interest.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Rossetti  (of  which  we  have 
formerly  spoken  as  a  part  of  his  work  on  the  Early  Italian  Poets ) 
■could  scarcely  have  been  much  excelled  in  its  fine  appreciation  of 
the  author’s  sentiments,  in  the  correctness  and  delicacy  of  the 
versification,  and  the  pervading  elegance  of  the  prose  diction, 
which  is  mingled  certainly  with  unnecessary  archaisms,  and  tends 
.sometimes  to  fastidious  indirectness.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Martin’s  language  is  more  modern  and  straightforward,  and  gives 
bim  often  a  material  advantage  in  fulness  and  distinctness.  This 
Is  chiefly  because  Mr.  Rossetti  is  too  impatient  of  scientific  allusions 
and  of  scientific  precision  in  the  expressions  that  require  it  j  for  he 
thinks  it  pedantic  and  tiresome  to  bring  forward  and  explain  an 
exploded  physiological  system  which  is  not  at  first  sight  very 
poetical,  and  he  partly  eliminates  it  in  descriptions  which  owe 
much  of  their  force  and  character  to  its  sustained  and  earnest 
realization. 

Our  remarks  have  been  sucb  as  it  would  seem  invidious  to 
exemplify  by  very  numerous  quotations  5  but  the  following  is  a 
prose  extract,  in  which,  perhaps,  both  translations  might  have 
been  improved  by  a  reciprocal  borrowing  of  certain  phrases.  Mr. 
Martin  writes : — 

From  the  time  of  this  vision  my  natural  spirit  began  to  be  obstructed  in  its 
working,  forasmuch  as  my  soul  was  wholly  given  up  to  thinking  of  that  most 
gentle  being,  whereby  I  fell  ere  long  into  a  state  of  health  so  delicate  and 
feeble  that  my  appearance  caused  much  concern  to  many  of  my  friends  ;  and 
many,  filled  with  a  vain  curiosity,  were  eager  to  learn  from  me  that  which, 
above  all  things,  I  wished  to  conceal  from  every  one.  Ancl  I,  being  well 
advised  of  the  vile  motive  of  their  questionings,  did,  by  the  prompting  of 
Love,  who  counselled  me  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  reply  to  them  that 
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it  was  Love  who  had  subdued  me  so.  I  said,  Love,  seeing  that  I  boro  in  my 
looks  so  many  of  liis  marks  that  the  fact  could  not  he  concealed.  And  when 
they  asked  me,  “  For  whom  are  you  so  love-shaken  ?  ”  I  looked  at  them,  and 
smiled,  and  answered  not  again. 

Mr.  Rossetti’s  version  is  as  follows  : — 

From  that  night  forth,  the  natural  functions  of  my  body  began  to  he  vexed 
and  impeded  ;  for  I  was  wholly  given  up  to  thinking  of  this  most  gracious 
creature  ;  whereby,  in  short  space,  I  became  so  weak  and  reduced  that  it  was 
irksome  to  many  of  my  friends  to  look  upon  me  ;  while  others,  being  moved 
by  spite,  went  about  to  discover  what  it  was  my  wish  to  keep  concealed. 
Wherefore,  I  (perceiving  the  drift  of  their  unkindly  questions),  by  Love's 
ivill,  who  directed  me  according  to  the  counsels  of  reason,  told  them  how  it  was 
Lure  himself  who  had  thus  dealt  with  me  ;  and  I  said  so,  because  the  thing 
was  so  plainly  to  he  discerned  in  my  countenance,  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  means  of  concealing  it.  But  when  they  went  on  to  ask,  “  And  by  whose 
help  hath  Love  done  this  ?  ”  I  looked  in  their  faces  smiling,  and  spoke  no 
word  in  return. 

Here  Mr.  Martin  has  not  hesitated  to  write  about  the  “  natural 
spirit  ”  of  Dante’s  physiology,  which  he  has  elsewhere  explained,  as 
well  as  was  possible,  by  a  note  from  Victor  De  St.  Hugo  and  other 
scholastic  writers ;  and  the  explanation,  though  it  may  he  thought 
tedious  iu  the  first  instance,  is  highly  serviceable  for  many  passages 
to  those  who  would  read  Dante  oftener  and  more  slowly  than  we 
should  read  a  feuilleton.  Mr.  Rossetti  has  declined  to  quote  these 
philosophers,  under  an  apprehension  perhaps  (like  Beatrice’s)  that 
they  may  be  tiresome  personages,  and  he  has  begun,  with  less 
precision  and  real  elegance,  with  “  the  natural  functions  of  my 
body.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Martin  is  less  successful  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  wonderful  air  of  spontaneity  and  originality  which 
invests  the  style  of  his  original.  He  has  found  the  familiar  phrase, 
the  dictates  of  reason,  coming  so  promptly  to  his  pen,  that  he  ha3 
forgotten  to  observe  how  it  suited  Dante,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  speak  of  the  counsel  of  reason  in  connexion  with  the  dictates  of 
Love.  {Amove,  il  quale  mi  comandava  seconda  il  consiglio  della 
ragione .)  Compare  Pope’s 

Eeason  the  card,  hut  passion  is  the  gale. 

The  works  of  Dante  are  commonly  arranged  and  read  in  an  order 
opposite  to  that  of  the  dates  of  their  composition.  The  student 
rushes  eagerly  to  the  important  and  world-famous  Comedy,  and 
leaves  the  remaining  poems  and  treatises  to  he  referred  to  in  firinre 
hours  of  leisure.  Thus  the  thoughts  of  the  poet’s  maturer  years  too 
frequently  become  a  medium  through  which  the  history  of  his  early 
life  and  love  is  contemplated.  The  material  of  the  theologian  and 
political  philosopher  is  sought  for  in  the  yoimg  devotee  of  min¬ 
strelsy  and  chivalry  —  as  physical  philosophers  have  endeavoured 
to  see  the  oak  within  the  acorn.  But  the  plant  grows  from  without, 
and  the  mind  of  man  does  so  likewise.  The  seed  of  Dante’s  great 
ideas  was  in  the  elevated  and  serious  sentiments  which  he  received 
from  his  first  love  for  Beatrice ;  hut  that  love  at  its  origin  con¬ 
tained  formally  no  interests  beyond  itself.  Around  that  sentiment 
all  the  passion  for  contemplation,  the  loyalty,  and  the  piety  of 
Dante  gathered  itself ;  hut  there  had  been  a  time  when  the  same 
sentiment  stood  alone  in  his  heart,  and  excluded  others.  Hence  he 
has  actually,  in  one  of  the  treatises  of  the  Convito ,  made  another 
lady  than  Beatrice  serve  as  a  symbol  of  sacred  study  —  namely, 
the  lady  whose  compassion  had  consoled  him  in  his  first  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  for  whom  he  describes  himself,  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  as 
having  conceived  a  temporary  affection.  But  in  the  Vita  Nuova  this 
lady  is  a  real  person  —  in  the  Convito  he  presents  her  as  an  alle¬ 
gorical  one  ;  and  it  is  therefore  that,  in  the  former  work,  he  speaks 
with  some  shame  of  the  infidelity  of  his  heart  to  the  memory  it 
canonized,  while  in  the  latter  work  he  glories  in  the  change. 

Mr.  Martin’s  Introduction  will  be  valuable  for  the  positive  in¬ 
terest  and  significance  which  he  assists  the  reader  in  disentangling 
from  the  very  poetic  and  mystic  style  of  the  Vita  Nuova.  He  grap¬ 
ples  vigorously  with  all  the  peculiarities  and  uncertainties  in  the 
record  which  might  tend  to  shake  the  reader’s  faith  in  its  bio¬ 
graphical  character.  He  discusses  shrewdly,  hut  with  singular 
decision,  all  those  enigmatic  questions  over  which  habitual  admi¬ 
rers  are  prone  to  muse  with  reverent  bewilderment,  as  why  Dante 
did  not  propose  to  Beatrice  —  how  Leigh  Hunt  has  erred  in  saying 
he  was  sheepish  and  she  somewhat  coquettish  —  how  she  came  to 
marry  Simon  de  Bardi,  &c.  Here  the  great  points  are,  first,  to  find 
some  epoch  in  the  Vita  Nuova  to  connect  with  the  fact  of  the  lady’s 
marriage  (a  point  only  of  late  ascertained,  and  that  not  from  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  though  it  must  now  be  accepted  as  a  key  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  work) ;  and,  secondly,  to  take  care  that  our 
estimate  of  Beatrice’s  character  be  not  too  much  lowered  by  our 
finding  that  she  was  capable  of  preferring  another  man  to  the 
gifted  Dante.  On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Martin  alleges  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  meeting  of  Dante  with  Beatrice  at  the 
wedding-feast  of  another  lady  (where  he  was  seized  with  the 
strong  shuddering)  was  their  first  meeting  after  Beatrice’s  own 
marriage  —  as  Count  Balho  proved  that  she  must  have  been  a 
married  woman  to  he  present  at  such  a  festival.  Hence,  Mr. 
Martin  finds  means  to  infer  that  Beatrice  married  Simon  de  Bardi 
while  she  was  separated  from  Dante  by  a  temporary  pique  —  not 
that  she  was  therefore  uninfluenced  by  domestic  pressure  or  other 
untoward  circumstances,  but  that  Dante,  who  must  at  one  time 
have  courted  her  with  some  decision  and  under  promising  condi¬ 
tions,  was  deprived  at  a  critical  time  of  all  facilities  for  bringing 
the  affair  to  a  happy  termination.  This  view  is  ingeniously  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Introduction :  — 

That  Beatrice  was,  at  an  early  period,  not  indifferent  to  Dante,  may,  we 
think,  be  fairly  argued  from  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Vita  Nuova, 
that  she  was  so  indignant  at  his  haring,  however  innocently,  compromised 
the  name  of  one  of  the  ladies  to  whom  lie  feigned  attachment  as  a  screen  to 
|  his  love  for  herself,  that  she  passed  him  for  a  time  without  notice.  Would 
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she  have  felt  so  strongly  had  Dante  been  to  her  no  more  than  any  other 
Florentine  gallant  ?  We  think  not ;  and  are  inclined  to  hold  that  Beatrice 
believed  for  the  time  that,  in  the  dangerous  game  he  was  playing,  Dante’s 
assumed  love  had  become  a  real  passion,  and  that  she  resented  his  apostasy 
accordingly.  How  long  the  estrangement  lasted  to  which  this  incident 
gave  rise  does  not  appear.  The  Vita  Nuova  gives  no  clue  ;  and  the  next 
event  in  the  progress  of  his  love  story,  which  it  records,  is  his  being  unex¬ 
pectedly  thrown  into  the  society  of  Beatrice  at  a  marriage-party,  where  he 
was  so  overcome  with  emotion  as  to  provoke  the  merriment  of  the  ladies 
present,  in  which  Beatrice,  to  his  infinite  discomfiture,  joined.  By  this  time 
it  is  certain  she  was  married,  as  only  married  women  were,  by  the  custom  of 
Florence,  present  at  meetings  of  this  description,  and  it  seems  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  conclude,  from  Dante’s  extreme  suffering  and  discomposure  on  the 
occasion,  that  this  was  their  first  meeting  after  her  marriage.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  it  startles  and  jars  us  to  find  Beatrice  taking  part  with  her  friends  in 
their  raillery  of  Dante.  But  there  may  have  been  causes  for  this  —  the 
necessity,  for  example,  of  not  seeming  to  encourage  or  sympathise  with  her 
lover  —  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  for  which,  in  justice  to  her, 
allowance  must  be  made,  even  as  we  see  that  Dante  made  it. 

There  are  only  two  tilings  that  perplex  us  in  this  interesting 
romance  of  the  jealousy  of  Beatrice.  First,  it  seems  strange  that 
Dante  should  have  said,  a  little  after  his  apologetic  canzone  for  the 
attentions  to  the  second  pretended  mistress,  that  the  “lady  hy 
whom  Love  had  achieved  such  mastery  over  him  was  not  like 
other  ladies  that  her  heart  should  readily  he  moved  ” — and  this 
just  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  been  congratulating  himself  on 
the  j ealousy  he  had  inspired  —  if  he  had  not  ascribed  Beatrice's 
conduct  to  a  higher  motive,  i.e.  sympathy  for  a  gentlewoman  per¬ 
haps  rudely  treated.  And,  secondly,  it  is  singular  that  he  should 
have  told  the  ladies,  who  ashed  him  to  what  end  he  loved,  “  The 
end  and  aim  of  my  love  hath,  until  now,  been  (fu  gia)  the  saluta¬ 
tion  of  this  lady  of  whom  belike  you  speak,  and  in  that  salutation 
I  found  the  bliss  which  was  the  aim  of  all  my  desires.”  These 
words  would  have  conveyed  an  affectation  ridiculously  ostentatious 
in  a  chance  conversation,  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  Dante’s 
Courtship  had  long  been  a  hopeless  one. 

But  the  editor  is  fain  to  break  a  lance  in  honour  of  Beatrice  as  a 
perfect  woman,”  and  is  anxious  to  commend  her  to  the  utmost 
by  a  modern  standard — not  the  standard  of  her  monastic,  theo- 
sophic  age,  which  was  taught  to  honour  the  contemplative  above 
the  active  life.  And  thus  he  finds  it  essential  to  trace  in  her  some 
capacities  of  maidenly  amorous  attachment  and  possible  conjugal 
sentiment,  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  might  be  an 
inseparable  incident.  Without  these  capacities,  ought  she  (the 
romantic  reader  will  ask)  to  have  preserved  so  long  and  deep  an 
influence  over  Dante’s  heart  ?  Undoubtedly  so,  we  think,  and  best 
without  these..  Who  would  insist  that  she  ever  had  sensibility  to 
appreciate  the  great  love  or  personal  worth  of  the  poet,  or  that 
she  had  the  force  of  character  (in  a  worldly  sense)  to  take  any 
measures  for  rewarding  him  not  encouraged  by  the  prudence  or 
■matrimonial  policy  of  her  family,  on  whatever  motives  it  actually 
proceeded?  But  how  much  less  worth  is  the  moiety  than  the 
negation  of  all  these  elements  in  a  woman  so  loved !  It  may  be 
that,  because  Dante  saw  her  unfitted  to  set  her  heart  on  the  love 
of  man,  guided  to  marriage  by  filial  duty,  imbued  with  the 
visionary  faith  of  the  times,  and  with  “  the  words  of  the  Queen 
of  Glory  ever  on  her  lips,”  evenly  and  angelically  benign,  courteous 
and  pitiful  to  all  persons,  and  sister-like  in  her  regard  of  himself 
(as  she  appears  in  the  Vision),  therefore  he  could  resign  the 
throne  of  her  affections  to  a  love  not  earthly,  and  grow  content 
that  they  should  live — 

She  for  God  only,  he  for  God  in  her  — 

as,  midatis  mutandis ,  we  read  in  Milton.  Therefore  could  he  reject 
from  the  Vita  Nuova  all  the  poems  in  the  canzoniere  (and  manv  more 
that  have  utterly  perished)  accusing  her  of  hardness,  coldness,  and 
even  of  the  treachery  he  had  imagined  in  her  courteousness,  and 
also  reject  the  sonnet  —  if,  indeed,  he  wrote  it  —  which  intimates 
that,  to  secure  her  hand,  he  must  have  seized  the  wheel  of  For¬ 
tune.  Suppose  the  conclusion  had  remained  with  him,  that  her 
nature  had  needed  a  lover,  and  that  she  had  inclined  to  him,  but 
not  continued  in  that  mind,  we  suspect  she  might  at  last  have 
been  treated  like  “  Cousin  Amy.”  But  many  readers  are  led  some¬ 
what  too  far  by  the  strong  reaction  that  has  set  in  against  a 
merely  allegorical  interpretation  of  Dante’s  Beatrice,  and  are  indis¬ 
posed  to  make  full  use  of  the  existing  indications  that  her  cha¬ 
racter  was  a  strongly-marked  and  naturally  typical  one. 


GENERAL  SAMUEL  GRAHAM.* 

HIS  Memoir  is  stated  to  have  been  “privately  printed,” 
and  to  have  been  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  .and 
relatives  of  the  subject  of  it.  Perhaps  a  book  produced  in  this  way 
is. not  amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  criticism,  and  therefore  we 
will  only  say  that,  according  to  those  laws,  the  book  ought  to  have 
been  about  half  its  present  size.  One  part  of  the  book  is,  however, 
really  interesting  namely,  the  account  which  General  Graham 
himself  drew  up  of  the  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  last 
four  years,  of  the  war  of  American  Independence.  There  have  been 
three  soldiers  of  the  name  of  Graham  whose  fame  will  live  as  long 
as  Great  Britain  has  a  history.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  Lord  Lyndoch.  And 
although  the  exploits  of  General  Samuel  Graham  were  only  those 
of  a  subordinate  under  leaders  to  whom  circumstances  or  their  own 
want  of  capacity  often  denied  victory,  yet  the  career  of  this  shrewd 
and  sturdy  Scotchman  not  the  less  deserves  attention,  seeing  that  he 
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was  a  first-rate  sample  of  that  national  character  which  we  venture 
to  think  is,  for  military  purposes,  unsurpassed.  In  the  year  1778, 
Samuel  Graham  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  a  newly  levied  regiment 
of  foot.  His  commission  was  granted  in  consideration  of  raising  a 
certain  number  of  men.  The  regiment  was  called  the  76th,  aud 
another  called  the  80th  was  levied  at  the  same  time  with  it.  The 
76th  was  a  Highland,  and  the  80th  was  a  Lowland  regiment.  Both 
these  regiments  were  disbanded  when  the  American  war  was 
over.  It  is  stated  by  Samuel  Graham,  in  his  own  narrative  of  his 
services,  that  “  Lord  Macdonald,  having  patronized  the  Highland 
regiment,  recommended  most  of  the  officers,  who  were  nominally 
to  raise  a  quota  of  men  for  their  commissions.”  The  men  were 
really  raised  by  a  process  which,  but  for  the  following  statement, 
might  have  been  thought  inapplicable  to  a  period  only  separated  by 
one  long  lifetime  from  our  own  day.  “  Iiis  Lordship  directed  a  body 
of  men  of  a  certain  ago  and  description  to  be  sent  from  his  exten¬ 
sive  estates  to  Inverness,  to  be  enrolled  and  serve  as  soldiers  in  the 
76th  Regiment.”  The  80th  or  Lowland  Regiment  was  raised 
“  under  the  patronage  of  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.” 
The  officers  of  the  76th  Regiment  who  did  not  know  Gaelic  were 
ordered  not  to  learn  it.  The  words  of  command  were  given  in 
English,  so  that  the  recruits  had  to  learn  to  understand  the  words 
of  command  as  well  as  how  to  execute  them.  But  there  were 
occasions  on  which  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  Gaelic,  such 
as  when  a  murmuring  arose  among  the  men  because  they  were 
compelled  to  eat  mutton  on  certain  days.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
Scotch  servant  who  alleged  that,  when  his  master  was  in  England, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  eat  beef  three  times  a  day,  and  who 
boasted  that  under  these  afflicting  circumstances  he  had  never 
been  heard  to  grumble.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  76th  Regiment  would  have  shown  equal  resig¬ 
nation  when  mutton  was  substituted  for  the  national  porridge; 
but  they  did  not.  Their  grievance,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
not  so  much  that  they  had  to  eat  mutton,  as  that  they  had  to  pay 
for  it  —  a  distinction  which  is  rather  left  out  of  view  in  Lieutenant 
Graham’s  dry  narrative  of  the  occurrence.  According  to  him,  the 
Major  made  a  speech  in  Gaelic,  “  calling-  upon  any  of  the  men  who 
still  refused  to  eat  mutton  to  come  forward  and  say  so.”  One  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  having  hereupon  repeated  his  refusal,  he  was  forthwith 
tried  by  drum-head  court-martial,  fomid  guilty  —  it  is  not  said  of 
what  —  and  flogged.  Then  the  Major  once  more  inquired  of  the 
whole  corps  whether  any  of  them  still  objected  to  mutton,  where¬ 
upon  everybody  was  discreetly  silent,  and  no  more  complaints  were 
ever  heard  upon  that  subject.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was  rather  hard  upon  “the  fine-looking,  healthy  young  High¬ 
landers  from  Lord  Macdonald’s  estate,”  to  be  made  soldiers  by  his 
Lordship’s  order,  and  apparently  whether  they  would  or  not,  and 
then  to  be  flogged  because  they  preferred  fish  to  mutton.  At  that 
day  the  Highland  regiments  were  armed  with  a  sword,  as  well  as 
with  a  musket  and  bayonet.  Indeed,  they  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  carried  a  pistol  as  well.  The  editor  of  this  Memoir  discovers 
an  attachment  to  the  national  claymore  in  which  we  cannot  help 
sympathizing,  although  we  do  not  think  that  the  plan  of 
loading  the  soldier  with  so  many  weapons  was  a  good  one. 
For  action  in  a  close  woody  country,  broadsword  and  pistol 
would  not  be  a  bad  equipment;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
preference  which  this  editor  appears  to  indicate  for  the  sword  over 
the  bayonet  can  be  justified.  The  statement  that  “down  to  the 
time  when  the  swords  were  taken  from  the  Highlanders,  the  bay¬ 
onet  was  in  every  instance  overcome  by  the  sword,”  is  certainly 
opposed  to  all  recent  experience  of  the  two  weapons.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Highlander’s  own  confidence  in 
the  broadsword.  We  read  that  when  the  76th  Regiment  had 
been  brought  round  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  warned  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  baffle  some  apprehended  design  of  the  French  on  Jersey, 
the  men  were  ordered  to  land  without  their  swords,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  were  recommended  to  wear  smallclothes  and  boots.  Both  these 
interferences  with  Highland  notions  of  dress  were  viewed  with 
equal  dissatisfaction.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  only  dispensing 
a  like  measure  of  justice  to  all  ranks,  if  the  Major  had  made  an 
oration  in  Gaelic  upon  smallclothes,  and  had  asked  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  speech  whether  any  officer  still  objected  to  wear  that 
garment. 

The  difficulty  of  employing  soldiers  of  various  nations  was  felt 
by  the  British  in  the  War  of  Independence  just  as  it  is  felt  by 
the  Northern  Americans  at  the  present  moment.  Foraging  parties 
were  sometimes  sent  out  under  the  orders  of  Hessian  field-officers, 
who  spoke  English  indifferent!}-.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a 
subaltern  of  the  76th  inquired  what  he  was  to  do  in  a  redoubt, 
and  was  answered,  “I  give  you  order;  you  and  your  men  die 
here,  while  we  go  forward” — by  which  the  speaker  meant  that 
the  work  was  to  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  This  “im¬ 
proving  incident,”  as  the  excellent  Captain  Graham  calls  it, 
happened  near  New  York.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  war,  the 
76th  and  80th  Regiments  were  sent  to  serve  under  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  in  Virginia ;  and  they  formed  part  of  the  force  which 
surrendered  at  York  Town.  It  is  so  rarely  that  English  troops  have 
submitted  to  a  capitulation  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
think  lightly  of  those  whose  hard  fate  it  was  to  do  so.  But  if 
any  proof  were  wanting  that  the  British  soldiers  defeated  at  Yffirk 
Town  were  equal  in  valour  to  those  who  have  won  victories,  it 
would  be  enough  to  point  to  the  character  of  Captain  Samuel 
Graham  of  the  76th  Regiment,  as  drawn  by  himself  in  the 
narrative  before  us.  It  would  be  a  very  great  error  to  despise  an 
officer  who  considered  it  “  an  improving  incident  ”  to  be  employed 
to  defend  a  post  to  the  last  extremity,  even  though  that  same 
officer  finished  his  American  career  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  It  was  in 
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this  last-named  position  that  he  found  the  opportunity  to  write  the 
most  interesting  chapter  of  his  narrative.  It  is  known  to  every 
reader  that  the  American  Loyalists  and  the  Republicans  mutually 
indicted  many  frightful  atrocities  in  this  war.  A  Republican 
named  Huddy  had  been  hanged,  by  order  of  one  Lippencott, 
a  Loyalist,  in  alleged  retaliation  for  some  previous  act  of  violence 
of  the  same  kind.  Lippencott  was  tried  for  this  outrage  by  a 
British  court-martial,  and  acquitted  on  the  plea  that  he  had  acted 
under  superior  authority.  Hereupon  Washington,  who  had 
demanded  that  Lippencott  should  be  given  up  to  him,  determined 
to  select  by  lot  an  officer  from  among  his  prisoners,  and  to  execute 
him  in  place  of  Lippencott,  in  retaliation  for  Huddy’s  murder. 
In  May  1782,  Major  Gordon  of  the  80th,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Captain  Graham,  was  obliged  to  order  the  captive  officers 
over  whom  he  exercised  authority  to  assemble  at  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  from  among  themselves,  by 
lot,  the  victim  whom  Washington  had  resolved  to  sacrifice.  Captain 
Graham  took  part  in  this  lottery,  along  with  seven  other  captains 
of  the  Line  and  five  lieutenants  of  the  Guards.  The  names  of  these 
thirteen  officers  were  written  upon  slips  of  paper,  which  were 
placed  in  a  hat.  In  another  hat  were  placed  thirteen  slips  of  paper, 
upon  one  of  which  was  marked  unfortunate.  A  drum-boy  drew  a 
name,  and  another  drew  a  slip,  until  the  eleventh,  when  the  slip 
bearing  the  word  came  up  after  the  name  of  Mr.  Asgill,  of  the 
Guards.  That  officer  was  thereupon  sent  under  escort  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  accompanied  by  Major  Gordon,  who  for  several  months 
exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way  to  get  Washington’s  harsh 
determination  recalled  or  overruled.  Before  the  prisoner  and  his 
escort  left  Lancaster,  the  hawkers  were  crying  in  the  streets  the 
victory  of  Rodney  and  the  captivity  of  Comte  de  Grasse,  who  as 
commander  of  the  French  fleet  had  been  party  to  the  capitulation 
which  brought  Captain  Asgill  into  the  power  of  the  Americans. 
On  this  ground  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  French  ambassador, 
but  without  effect.  The  mother  of  Captain  Asgill  applied  to  the 
French  Court,  by  a  letter  to  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  which  con¬ 
tained  this  touching  passage:  —  “I  will  pray  that  heaven  may 
grant  you  may  never  want  the  comfort  it  is  in  your  power  to 
bestow.”  This  letter  was  transmitted  by  Vergennes  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  the  expression  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France,  that  the  mother’s  petition  might  be  granted. 
Ultimately,  after  an  imprisonment  in  prospect  of  death  which 
lasted  from  May  to  November,  Captain  Asgill  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  he  lived  to  become  a  lieutenant-general  and  a  baronet.  Major 
Gordon’s  zealous  exertions  in  Captain  Asgill’s  behalf  had  led  to 
his  expending  500/.  of  public  money,  which  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  allowed  —  a  fact  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
system  of  accounts  prevailing  in  the  British  army. 

We  have  been  hitherto  engaged  with  the  first  hundred  pages  of 
this  book.  The  remaining  two  hundred  appear  to  have  been 
added  in  order  to  swell  the  volume  to  the  size  that  was  thought 
proper  for  it.  A  few  pages  would  have  sufficed  to  record  the 
remaining  services  of  General  Graham,  but  if  many  pages  were  to 
be  used  they  might  have  been  used  more  profitably.  Upon  the 
disbanding  of  the  76th  regiment  Captain  Graham  went  upon  half¬ 
pay.  He  returned  to  full  pay  in  the  19th  Foot,  and  served  with 
that  regiment,  or  on  the  staff,  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  1793 
and  the  following  year.  On  his  return  home,  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  as  an  active  officer  of  light  infantry  led  to  his  being 
offered  the  command  of  a  black  regiment  which  was  to  be  raised 
in  the  West  Indies  for  service  against  the  Caribs.  His  answer  to 
this  offer  was  “  that  he  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  for  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.”  In  the  Carib  war  he  was  badly  wounded  by 
a  musket-ball  through  the  lungs.  He  was  transferred  from  the 
West  India  corps  to  the  27th  Enniskillen  Regiment,  which  he 
commanded  at  the  Fielder.  In  the  battle  by  which  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  established  his  footing  at  that  place,  Colonel  Graham 
received  a  wound  which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye. 
Having  recovered  from  this  wound,  he  led  his  regiment  to  Egypt, 
but  it  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  share  in  the  battle  of  Alexandria. 
After  the  Egyptian  campaign  was  over,  Colonel  Graham,  being 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  remaining  eye,  returned  home,  and 
he  was  never  again  employed  abroad.  Being  appointed  Governor  of 
Stirling  Castle,  he  had  some  communications  with  artists,  authors, 
and  antiquarians,  whose  letters  were  of  course  available  to  eke  out 
the  present  volume.  On  the  whole,  this  Memoir  might  very  well 
have  been  left  unprinted ;  but  we  feel  a  hearty  respect  for  General 
Graham,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  book  may  please  his  family  and 
friends  better  than  it  does  us.  If  the  book  was  intended  to  bring  in 
the  very  things  which  we  think  irrelevant,  it  would  be  idle  to  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  brought  in.  Y et  a  letter  from  Sheridan  to  some¬ 
body,  insisting  that  that  somebody  should  come  to  dinner,  or  come 
in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  order  that  a 
certain  Mrs.  Crowe  might  hear  an  Edinburgh  lion  roar,  has  really 
no  conceivable  connexion  with  the  life  of  General  Graham.  We 
would  inquire,  by  the  way,  whether  the  signature  “  T.  Sheridan  ” 
belonged  to  any  one  who  can  properly  be  called  “  the  cele¬ 
brated  ?  ”  The  only  connexion  that  the  letter  is  alleged  to  have 
with  the  subject  of  the  book  is  this,  that  the  letter  happened 
to  come  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Graham.  That  lady  might 
just  as  well  have  printed  a  curious  recipe  for  colic  which  had 
been  given  her  by  her  grandmother,  and  called  it  a  part  of  her 
husband’s  Memoir.  So  far  as  that  gallant  veteran  was  his  own 
biographer,  the  work,  is  admirable,  but  almost  every  page  that  his 
family  have  added  to  it  is  either  meagre  and  disappointing  or 
irrelevant.  Really  it  is  rather  irritating  to  have  to  read  such 
a  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  soldier-like  brevity  and  of  old 
women’s  gossip. 


THE  MAROON.* 

LTHOUGII  they  have  developed  into  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir  novel,  the  works  of 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  retain,  beneath  these  externals,  their 
speciality  of  being  written  for  the  young,  and  the  young  of  the 
male  sex  in  particular.  It  is  not  to  the  young  ladies  of  England, 
but  to  the  British  schoolboy,  that  our  author  appeals ;  and  wher¬ 
ever  that  young  hopeful  is  to  be  found,  be  his  domicile  Eton, 
Harrow,  or  Rugby,  there  is  a  new  book  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid 
regarded  as  a  godsend.  More  scalp-hunting  is  anticipated  with 
glee— more  hair-breadth  escapes  from  serpents  and  jaguars — more 
marvellous  adventures  in  the  prairie  or  the  jungle.  The  British 
schoolboy  expects,  too,  his  spice  of  romance.  There  must  be  a 
coloured  heroine  for  him  to  love,  as  well  as  a  muscular  hero  for 
him  to  admire.  Fie  is  particularly  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  an 
Indian  lady  with  an  unpronounceable  name.  Her  image  haunts 
his  memory,  and  mingles  with  his  study  of  the  Greek  Delectus. 
Precious  hours  that  should  be  given  to  the.  perusal  of  Cornelius 
Nepos  are  wliiled  away  in  the  delicious  employment  of  following 
the  several  stages  of  her  chequered  career.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  have  any  desire  to  cast  a  shadow  of  ridicule  over  these 
sacred  illusions  of  boyhood,  or  the  class  of  writers  who  promote 
them.  On  the  contrary,  novelists  of  this  school  seem  to  us  to  do 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  There  is  a  healthy  objectiv¬ 
ity,  as  they  say,  about  them  which  draws  a  boy  out  of  himself,  and 
checks  any  tendency  to  mawkishness  and  sentimentality.  They 
treat,  moreover,  of  topics  naturally  congenial  to  young  readers. 
The  typical  schoolboy  reads  his  fill  of  adventures  just  as  he  eats 
his  fill  of  tarts.  The  natural  taste  for  the  one  must  be  gratified 
as  much  as  the  natural  taste  for  the  other.  But  stories  of 
adventure  do  more  than  act  as  a  wholesome  tonic  for  the  spring¬ 
time  of  life.  They  stimulate  a  love  of  natural  history  and  a 
curiosity  about  foreign  lands.  Many  a  backwoodsman  in  Canada, 
many  a  squatter  in  New  Zealand,  has  been  helped  to  his  destina¬ 
tion  by  an  early  course  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Masterman 
Ready.  A  class  of  books  which  fosters  the  self-reliant  habits  of 
Englishmen,  and  which  aids  in  forming  that  aptitude  for  colonial 
life  which  distinguishes  them  among  other  nations,  merits  every 
encouragement.  Its  value  is  enhanced,  when  we  see  the  kind  of 
schoolboy’s  book  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  place. 
Many  who  write  now-a-days  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation, 
instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination,  stimulate  the 
self-consciousness  only  of  the  schoolboy.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
interest  him  in  something  outside  himself,  they  think  to  edify 
him  by  introverting  his  gaze  upon  a  sickly  and  emasculated 
caricature  of  himself.  With  one  exception,  the  pictures  of  school- 
life  which  have  been  of  late  so  plentiful  are  exclusively  drawn 
from  a  petticoat  point  of  view.  There  is  more  profit  to  be 
gained  from  a  chapter  about  alligators  and  tigers,  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  wild  huntsmen  and  pretty  squaws,  than  from  whole 
volumes  of  the  sentimental  drivel  in  which  one  priggish  youth 
confides  his  experiences  to  another  endowed  with  the  gush  of  a 
Rosa  Matilda,  under  the  approving  smile  of  an  imaginary  pedagogue 
who  is  a  greater  prig  and  a  greater  gusher  than  either. 

If  we  remember  aright,  the  last  work  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid 
was  adapted  from  the  French.  Although  there  is  no  allusion  on 
the  title-page  of  The  Maroon  to  a  like  original,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  think,  from  internal  evidence  only,  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  translation  or  an  adaptation  from  the  same  prolific 
source.  Except  on  this  hypothesis,  the  Gallicisms  which  here 
and  there  crop  up  in  these  pages  are  quite  unaccountable. 
“  Habile  ”  cannot  vet  be  used  indifferently  for  “  clever,”  nor 
“  immobile  ”  for  “still,”  by  any  writer  professing  to  write  idiomatic 
English.  Nor  have  we  yet  imported  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  the  word  “tentative  ”  to  supply  the  place  of  “attempt.” 
There  is  a  queer  sound  about  “frond”  and  “frondage,”  words  of 
which  our  author  is  fond.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  un-English 
peculiarities,  and  an  occasional  looseness  of  expression,  the  more 
exciting  scenes  in  The  Maroon  are  described  with  considerable 
force.  It  is  only  when  he  attempts  to  paint  domestic  life, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  story,  that  Captain  Mayne  Reid  fails 
altogether.  Certainly  the  period  of  a  honeymoon  is  not  generally 
supposed  to  be  signalized  by  many  wise  sayings  or  deeds ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  spooniest  of  spoony  couples  ever  talked  such 
“  soft  nonsense”  as  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  lovers  of  this  tale  : — 

“  Oh  Herbert,”  says  the  lady,  “  how  could  I  help  loving  you  ?  Your  eyes 
were  so  beautiful  then !  ”  “  What !”  replies  the  gentleman,  evidently  fish¬ 
ing  for  a  compliment,  “  are  they  not  so  now  ?  ”  “  How  cruel  to  ask  the 

question.  Ah !  far  more  beautiful  now !  Then  I  beheld  them  only  with 
anticipation ;  now  I  look  into  them  with  the  consciousness  of  possession. 
That  moment  was  pleasure  —  this  is  exstacy  !  ” 

We  have  heard  of  anticipating  possession  of  a  great  many 
things,  but  of  the  human  eye,  never.  There  is  something  truly 
startling  in  the  notion  of  every  wife  having  a  vested  interest  in 
her  husband’s  eyes,  and  in  that  particular  circumstance  constituting 
connubial  “exstacy.” 

The  scene  of  The  Maroon  is  laid  in  Jamaica,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  the  story  turns  upon  the  mutual'schem- 
ing  of  two  wealthy  neighbours— one,  Mr.  Loftus  Vaughan,  a  planner 
— and  the  other,  Jacob  J essuron,  a  villanous  old  Jew  and  slavedealer. 
Each  has  a  beautiful  daughter,  and  is  bent  on  using  that  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family.  The  opportunity  soon 
arises.  The  English  steamer  brings  out  to  the  island  a  rich 
Cockney,  Mr.  Montagu  Smithje,  who  owns  a  large  estate  con¬ 
tiguous  to  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  Unfortunately  for  the  latter’s 
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plans,  the  same  vessel  brings  to  the  shores  of  Jamaica  his  own 
nephew,  Herbert  Vaughan,  the  son  of  a  poor  and  despised  artist 
brother.  Fearful  lest  he  should  interfere  with  his  matrimonial 
schemes,  Mr.  Vaughan  harshly  turns  his  young  relative  from  his 
doors,  while  Mr.  Montagu  Smithje  is  installed  as  an  honoured 
guest.  Of  course,  this  manoeuvre  proves  of  no  avail.  Kate 
Vaughan  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  cousin  whom  her 
father  will  not  receive,  and  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  her  rich 
“intended.”  Chance  throws  Herbert  Vaughan  in  the  way  of  the 
wily  old  Jew,  Jessuron,  who,  on  learning  his  name,  oilers  him 
employment  and  a  home.  But  his  hospitality  is  not  altogether 
disinterested.  In  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Judith  to  the 
stranger,  the  Jew  sees  a  means  of  obtaining  for  his  own  family  the 
estate  of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Loftus  Vaughan.  He  is  aware  that 
the  mother  of  Kate  was  a  quadroon,  and  never  married  to  her 
master,  and  that  the  daughter,  therefore,  could  not  by  law 
inherit  her  father’s  property,  which  would  go,  on  his  death,  to 
the  next  of  hin  —  no  other  than  his  guest,  Herbert.  All  this  is 
equally  well  known  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  determines  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  special  Act 
from  the  Assembly  of  the  island,  to  remove  his  daughter’s  dis¬ 
ability.  To  prevent  this,  the  Jew  plots  his  murder.  Visiting 
Chakra,  an  African  negro  and  reputed  sorcerer,  he  gets  him  to  put 
the  death-spell  on  his  enemy,  or,  in  plain  words,  to  take  him  off 
by  poison,  administered  by  a  treacherous  female  slave.  Mr. 
Vaughan  falls  into  the  snare,  and  dies  in  agony  on  his  journey. 
During  his  absence,  the  monster  Chakra,  at  the  head  of  a  crew  of 
ruffians,  attacks  his  residence,  Mount  Welcome,  and  burns  it  to 
the  ground,  carrying  off1  his  daughter  to  his  cave  in  the  mountain. 
Meanwhile,  Herbert’s  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  real  character 
of  the  Jew,  Jessuron,  from  whose  house  he  escapes,  leaving 
Judith  a  prey  to  violent  jealousy.  Though  too  late  to  save  the 
life  of  his  uncle,  he  is  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  rescue  of  his 
cousin.  Of  course,  she  is  recovered,  while  retribution  overtakes 
the  guilty  murderers  of  her  father,  who  are  whirled  ovdr  a  water¬ 
fall  and  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  there  is  no  stint  of 
“murders,  stratagems,  and  treasons,”  there  is  more  plot  in  this 
story  than  in  most  which  merely  aim  at  describing  a  series  of 
exciting  adventures.  Captain  Mayne  Reid  is  an  adept  at  por¬ 
traying  the  features  of  tropical  life  and  its  picturesque  accessories. 
His  drawing  usually  owes  its  effect  to  the  background.  The 
doughty  deeds  of  his  heroes,  and  the  perils  of  his  heroines,  would 
lose  most  of  their  interest  if  the  theatre  on  which  they  are  enacted 
•were  stripped  of  its  palm-trees,  cocoanuts,  snakes,  and  fire-flies. 
The  local  colouring  which  these  impart  is  as  indispensable  as  are 
the  central  figures  to  a  story  of  this  kind.  A  host  of  minor 
characters  are  thrown  in  to  add  to  the  general  effect.  First,  we 
have  Cubina,  the  Maroon  chief,  who  befriends  Herbert  Vaughan, 
and  defeats  the  machinations  of  the  wicked  Jew.  The  Maroons 
were  a  race  of  brave  blacks,  who,  escaping-  into  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  maintained  their  independence  for  two  hundred  years, 
against  the  whole  white  population  of  the  island.  Their  own 
freedom  was  ultimately  recognised,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  aid  as  a  police  force  in  capturing  and  bringing  in  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves.  Slavery,  of  course,  must  be  a  prominent  feature  in 
any  picture  of  life  in  Jamaica  prior  to  the  Emancipation  Act. 
Accordingly,  the  reader  is  treated  to  the  account  of  the  kidnapping 
of  an  African  prince,  who,  with  extreme  simplicity,  had  come  over 
in  a  slaver  to  ransom  his  sister,  vdio  had  arrived  in  the  island  by 
some  former  cargo.  The  poor  prince  undergoes  the  painful  ceremony 
of  being  branded  with  the  initials  of  his  new  master.  This  fiery 
baptism  is  one  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  book :  — 

He  had  no  idea  of  what  was  now  designed  for  him.  He  had  been  shut  up 
in  a  windowless  room,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  spectacle  which  had  just 
passed.  Some  new  outrage  he  anticipated  ;  but  of  what  nature  he  could  not 
guess.  He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  ignorance.  Ravener,  roughly 
grasping  him  by  the  wrist,  led  him  up  to  the  furnace.  The  iron  was  by  this 
time  ready,  glowing  red-hot  among  the  coals.  The  operator  stood  watching 
for  the  signal  to  use  it,  and  on  its  being  given,  he  seized  the  instrument  in 
liis  hand  and  poised  it  aloft.  The  prince  now  perceived  his  intention,  but 
shrank  not  at  the  sight.  His  eyes  were  not  upon  the  iron,  but,  gleaming 
■with  a  fire  like  that  of  the  furnace  itself,  were  directed  upon  the  face  of  the 
old  Jew  —  at  intervals,  upon  that  of  the  angel  demon  (Judith)  at  his  side. 
The  J ew  alone  shrank  from  his  glance  ;  his  daughter  returned  it  with  a 
mocking  imperturbability.  In  another  moment  the  red  brand  hissed  as  it 
burnt  into  the  flesh  of  the  Fellatta’s  bosom.  Prince  Cingues  was  the  slave 
of  Jacob  Jessuron.  As  if  the  terrible  reality  had  now,  for  the  first  time, 
burst  upon  him,  the  young  man  sprang  forward  with  a  cry  ;  and  before  any¬ 
one  could  oppose  his  progress,  he  had  bounded  up  the  steps  and  entered  the 
verandah  ;  then,  gliding  along  the  gallery  to  the  spot  occupied  by  J essuron 
and  his  daughter,  he  launched  himself  forward  upon  the  Jew.  As  he  clutched 
the  latter  by  the  throat  both  came  together  to  the  ground,  and  rolled  over 
and  over  in  the  writhings  of  a  desperate  struggle. 

The  victim,  however,  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  received 
a  hundred  lashes  for  this  attack  on  his  cruel  owner.  But  he 
managed  shortly  after  to  escape  to  the  woods,  where  he  meets  his 
sister  Yola,  who  was  a  slave  in  the  service  of  the  Vaughans,  and 
loved  by  Cubina,  the  Maroon  Captain.  Ultimately  he  has  his 
revenge  on  the  J  ew ;  while  the  treacherous  slave  captain  who 
had  brought  him  over  was,  on  his  return  to  Africa,  cut  up  into 
mincemeat  and  eaten  by  his  indignant  relatives. 

There  is  a  healthy  heathenism  about  the  negro,  as  described 
in  these  volumes.  He  has  nothing  of  the  Uncle  Tom  type 
in  his  composition.  His  superstitious  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
bondage  to  his  Obeah-man,  or  supposed  dealer  in  the  black  art. 
These  “  doctors,”  like  the  “  rain-makers  ”  of  the  Cape,  and 
the  fetish  man  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  made  their  livelihood  by 
charms  and  spells,  and  love  potions;  and  often  cloaked,  under 
these  pretences,  the  most  murderous  designs.  Here  is  a  picture 


of  Chakra,  the  formidable  priest  of  Obi,  who  figures  in  this 
story :  — 

He  was  a  negro  of  gigantic  size  ;  though  that  might  not  have  appeared  as 
he  sat  squatted  in  the  canoe,  but  for  the  extreme  breadth  of  his  shoulders, 
between  which  was  set  a  huge  head  almost  neckless.  His  back  was  bent 
like  a  bow,  presenting  an  enormous  hunch  —  partly  the  effect  of  advanced 
age,  and  partly  from  natural  malformation.  His  long,  ape-like  arms  enabled 
him  to  reach  over  the  gunwale  without  bending  much  to  either  side, 

and  only  with  these  did  he  seem  to  make  any  exertion . The 

countenance  did  not  need  any  adornment  to  inspire  those  who  beheld  it  with 
fear.  The  sullen  glare  of  his  deep-set  eyeballs  ;  the  broad,  gaping  nostrils  ; 
the  teeth  filed  to  a  point,  and  gleaming,  "shark-like,  behind  his  purple  lips  ; 
the  red  tattooing  upon  his  cheeks  and  broad  breast  —  all  combined  in 
making  a  picture  that  needed  no  reptiliform  addition  to  render  it  hideous 
enough  for  the  most  horrid  of  purposes.  It  seemed  to  terrify  even  the  wild 
denizens  of  the  Dupper’s  Hole.  The  heron,  couching  in  the  sedge,  flapped 
up  with  an  affrighted  cry  ;  and  the  flamingo,  spreading  her  scarlet  wings, 
rose,  screaming  over  the  cliffs,  and  flew  far  away. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  we  presume,  as  that  on  which  dra¬ 
matists  alternate  their  tragic  scenes  with  comic,  our  author 
introduces  Mr.  Montagu  Smithje  as  a  foil  to  this  human  fiend. 
The  principle  may  be  sound,  but  the  manner  of  its  application  is 
not,  in  this  case,  happy.  We  are  all  getting  a  little  tired  of  Lord 
Dundreary.  A  stage  fop,  who  cannot  pronounce  his  “  rs,”  is 
certainly  no  novelty,  and  is  apt  to  become,  either  in  play  or  novel, 
a  bore.  Still  there  is  something  in  the  picture  of  a  Cockney 
sportsman  which  always  tickles  the  young,  and,  so  far  as  he  has- 
anything  in  common  with  the  immortal  Mr.  Briggs,  perhaps  Mr. 
Smithje  will  be  a  favourite  with  many  juvenile  readers.  There 
is  one  scene,  in  particular,  which  will  delight  them,  in  which  the 
dandy  goes  out  to  shoot  in  a  splendid  costume,  and,  after  many 
efforts,  kills  a  vulture  for  a  turkey.  The  bird  falling  into  a  hollow 
tree,  Smithje  mounts  to  secure  it;  but,  unfortunately,  falls  into 
the  hollow  trunk  himself,  and  finds  himself  a  captive  in  this 
natural  prison.  To  increase  the  unpleasantness  of  his  position, 
this  sylvan  retreat  is  the  residence  of  a  serpent  and  its  young- 
family.  He  is  at  last  rescued  from  this  predicament,  but  at  the 
j  expense  of  the  greater  part  of  his  toilet,  and  a  pair  of  fawn-skin 
trousers  in  particular.  Being  in  this  plight,  he  would  naturally 
have  preferred  to  effect  his  return  to  the  house  unperceived.  But, 
unluckity,  his  host,  alarmed  at  his  absence,  was  scouring  the 
woods  with  torches,  and  the  unfortunate  sportsman  was  discovered 
and  brought  broadly  into  the  light,  “  under  the  fierce  battery  of 
eyes  ”  • —  among  others,  those  of  his  lady-love,  which,  instead  of 
expressing  sympathy,  appeared  rather  to  sparkle  with  satirical 
delight. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  lo  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TPOYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.  — 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  lessees _ On 

Monday,  October  27,  THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL.  On  Tuesday,  October  28,  THE  CROWN 
DIAMONDS.  On  Wednesday,  October  29,  SATANELLA.  On  Thursday,  October  30* 
DINORAH.  On  Friday,  October  31,  THE  PURITAN’S  DAUGHTER.  On  Saturday, 
November  1,  an  OPERA.  Commence  at  Eight.  The  Box  Office  onen  daily,  from  in  till  5. 

1\/I ONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  St.  James’s  Hall.— On 

MONDAY  EVENING  next,  October  27.  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Chas.  Halli? ;  violin,  Herr 
Joachim  ;  violoncello.  Signor  Piatti  ;  vocalists,  Miss  Lascelles  and  Mr.  Henry  Haigh.  Con¬ 
ductor,  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper.  The  programme  will  include  HummelTs  celebrated  Septet  in  D 
minor,  performed  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Halit5,  Pratten,  Barrett,  C.  Harper,  H.  Webb,  C.  Severn,  and 
Piatti.  For  full  particulars  see  programme. 

Sofa  Stalls,  5s  ;  balcony,  3s.;  admission,  13.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond 
Street;  and  at  Austtn’s.  28  Piccadilly. _ _ _ _ 

QT.  JAMES’S  HALL.— THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  at  8.— 

GRAND  CONCERT  of  NATIONAL  MELODIES— English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh— 
performed  with  Band  of  20  Hnrps  (.the  most  eminent  performers  in  London),  and  Chorus  of  400 
voices  (Members  of  the  Vocal  Association,  am  other  principal  Metropolitan  Choral  Societies). 
Principal  vocalists,  Madame  Ruder  dorff,  Madame  Laura  Baxter,  Miss  Palmer,  and  Mr.  T. 
I  Lawler.  Secure  Tickets  at  Austin’s  Office,  28  Piccadilly.  W.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s..  and  is.  each. 

pHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s.; 
Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s, 
28  Piccadilly. _ 


EXHIBITION  CLOSES 

NOVEMBER  1. 


on  SATURDAY, 


COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR.— The  Introductory  LECTURE 

by  T.  HEWITT  KEY,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  at  University  College,  on  Monday,  November  24, 
at  4  p.m.  precisely,  will  be  open  to  the  public.  The  Subject  will  be  “  The  Errors  imported  into 
the  Science  by  the  German  School,  and  a  superiority  for  Linguistic  Enquiry  asserted  in  behalf  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  European  Languages,  including  English,  as  against  Sanskrit.” 
The  Course  consists  of  Twenty  Lectures,  to  be  given  on  successive  Mondays  from  4  to  5.15  p.m* 
Fee,  £  1 .  


POMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR.  — The  LECTURES  of  Pro- 

fessor  KEY,  A. INI.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  present  Session,  wilLbe  given  on  Mondays.  Twenty 
Lectures,  from  4  to  5.15  p.m.,  commencing  Monday,  November  24.  Fee,  £1. 

THOMAS  HEWITT  KEY,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council . 

University  College,  London,  October  15,  1862. _ _ 

PORTPATRICK  RAILWAY. —The  Shortest  Sea  Passage 

J-  between  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland  (Channel  passage,  two  hours :  Loch  sailing,, 
forty-five  minutes).  On  and  after  October  1 ,  a  DAILY  and  DAY-LIGHT  SERVICE  (Sunday 
excepted)  will  be  established  by  Express  Trains  and  Fast  Steamers,  via  the  new  and  direct 
route, Stranraer  and  Larne;  from  London,  &c.,  per  London  and  North  Western;  and  from 
Carlisle,  per  Glasgow  and  South  Western,  Portpatrick,  and  other  railways. 

Train  leaves  London,  Euston  Station,  at  9.15  p.m.,  and  Birmingham  at  10.30  p.m._  daily 
(except  Saturday);  and  leaves  Liverpool  at  1.15a.m.,  Manchester  at  2a.m.,  and  Carlisle  at 
6.3G  a.m.  daily  (Sunday  excepted).  Passengers  arrive  in  Belfast  about  2  p.m. 

Trains  leaves  Belfast,  York  Road  Terminus,  daily  (except  Sunday),  at  4  p.m.  Passengers 
arrive  in  Carlisle  about  12.25  a.m.;  Liverpool,  about  5.16  a.m.;  Manchester,  about  5.5  a.m.  ; 
Birmingham,  about  7.25  a.m.;  and  London,  at  about  9.40  a.m.  Intermediate  stations,  corre¬ 
sponding  hours. 

For  fares,  times,  and  full  particulars  as  to  through  booking,  see  Bradshaw’s  Sixpenny  Guide, 
page  213;  A.  B.  C.  ;  Irish  Official  and  other  railway  guides  ;  or  apply  to  Mr.  Cotton,  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties  Railway,  Belfast;  or  Mr.  Grafton,  Portpatrick  Railway,  Stranraer. 


Trains  go  alongside  steamer  at  each  port. 

Passengers  wishing  to  travel  by  this  route  are  requested  to  ask  for  Tickets  via  Portpatrick 
Railway.  _ 

By  Order. 

Portpatrick  Railway  Office,  Stranraer,  Sept.  20,  1862. 


October  25, 1862.]  The  Saturday  Review. 


TV/fR.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

-L'JL  from  sheets  in  “PUNCH.’’  OPEN  EVENY  DAY,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  at  the 
EGYPTIAN  II ATT,,  Piccadilly  (will  shortly  close!.  Admission  One  Shilling, 

MAI.VEP.N  PKOPKIETAKY  COLLEGE  (LIMITED). 

A  NEW  COLLEGE  for  the  EDUCATION  of  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  is  immediately  to  be  erected  at  MALVERN,  the  most  healthy  locality 
in  England. 

President  and  Visitor. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Vice-  Presidev  ts. 

The  Right  TTon.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Worcestershire. 

The  Right  Hon.  General  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  O.C.B.,M.P. 

Sir  Edmund  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart.,  High  Sheriff. 

Major-General  Wilmot. 

The  Vicar  <  f  Malvern. 

Harry  Foley  Vernon, Esq.,  M.P. 

Osman  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq. 

Oliver  Mason,  Esq. 

J.M.  Gully,  Esq., M.D. 

Council . 

The  TTon.  Frederick  Lygon,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Sir  Edmund  A.  II.  Lcchmere,  Bn rt. 

The  Rev.  George  Fisk,  LL.R.,  Vicar  of  Malvern. 

J.  Slaney  Puking  on,  Esq., Kent’s  Green,  near  Worcester. 

C.  R.  Coxwell,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

J.  M.  Gully,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern, 

L.  Stummes,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 

J.  O'iver  Mason,  E60.,  The  Crescent, Birmingham. 

A.  C.  Sherrill,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

J.  W.  Lea,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

J.  R.  Wilton,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

Applications  for  Prospectus,  Shares,  and  further  information  to  be  made  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary, 

L.  STUMMES,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 


ROYAL 


ARCHITECTS, 


INSTITUTE  of  BRITISH 

9  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

VOLUNTARY  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  First  Examinations  will  be  held  on  Monday.  January  26,  1863,  and  the  following  days  of 
the  week.  Candidates  are  required  to  deliver  their  applications  and  recommendations  on  or 
before  Saturday,  December  27  next,  being  “Four  weeks  before  the  First  Day  of  Examination,” 
according  to  the  regulations. 

These  Examinations  have  been  established  by  the  Institute  with  a  view  of  enabling  students 
in  architecture  who  have  ae  juired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  profession  to  obtain  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  proficiency,  and  more  accomplished  students  an  acknowledgment  of  distinction. 

They  are  intended  to  be  held  annually  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  January,  a.nd  are  open  to  all 
British  subjects,  under  certain  regulations;  Copies  of  which,  together  with  Forms  of  Applica¬ 
tion,  Course  of  Examination,  & c.,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Institute,  9  Conduit  Street,  W. 

__ _ C?lA^.boRSTEll^’HAYWARD,  }  Hor-  Secretaries. 

(~UViL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  —  A  Competitive  Examination 

of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  June  or  July  1863. 
The  Comnetiti'  n  will  l»c  open  to  all  natural  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  May 
next,  shall  be  over  18  years  of  age  and  under  22,  and  of  good  health  and  character. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Westminster,  S.W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —  A  Military 

Tutor,  who  has  several  Cand;dates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed  12th,  13th, 
35th,  and  63rd.  Addre-s.  A.  D.  Spranoe.  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

A  CAMBRIDGE  B.A.  is  anxious  to  liear  of  an  Engagement  as 

Tutor  to  a  Young  Gentleman,  at  home  or  abroad.  A  travelling  tutorship  would  be 


X 

preferred. 


-  Adores-,  B.A.,  General  Post  Office,  Liverpool. 


YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  (now  Hyde  Park  Institute),  115 

*  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park.— Classes  (under  Signor  Garcia,  Mrs.  Street,  J.B.  Chat- 
terton,Esq.,  J.  Benedict,  Esq.,  F.  Praeger,  Esq.,  Madame  Louise  Michau,  M.  A.  Roche,  Dr. 
Hermann,  Mrs.  Harrison.  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  J.  Radford,  Esq.,  Captain  Chiosso,  and  other  eminent 
Professors.  The  Senior  Term  begins  on  November  1.  The  .Turner  Term  on  November  3. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  the  Names  of  the  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.  —  The  Session  will  be 

publicly  opened  on  Monday,  November  3,  1862,  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  when  an  address  to 
the  Students  will  be  delivered  by  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  &c.  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Lnw,  and 
Medicine,  will  be  found  in  the  “Edinburgh  University  Calendar,  1862-63,”  published  by  Messrs. 
Edmonston  &  Douglas,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Is.  6d. 

By  order  of  the  Senntus, 

September.  ALEX.  SMITH,  Sec,  to  the  University. 

SECRETARY  or  COMPANION.  —  A  Gentleman,  whose 

qualifications  and  references  are  of  the  highest  order,  offers  his  services  as  above  to  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  confidential,  useful,  and  agreeable  Companion,  either  to 
live  or  travel  with  him.— Address,  Delta,  Post  Office,  313  Regent  Street,  W. 

TAIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  &c.  —  An  Oxford  Graduate,  who 

has  been  very  successful  in  preparing  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service,  intends  to  pass 
six  months  in  France  and  Spain,  or  Italy.  He  would  thoroughly  prepare  one  or  two  Pupils  for 

the  above,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials _ 

Address  to  B.A.,  Messrs.  Ilatcliard  &  Co..  187  Piccadilly,  W. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  London.  S.W. 

J— •  President  —  The  EARL  of  CLARENDON. 

The  following  are  the  Terms  of  Admission  to  the  Library,  which  contains  80,000  Volumes  of 
Ancient,  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages:  —  Subscription,  £3  a  year, or,  £2  a  year 
with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  Vo  umes  are  allowed  to  Country 
•and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-Room  open  from  1 0  to  6.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librai'ian. 

IIMJYAL  ASYLUM  of  ST.  ANN’S  SOCIETY,  Brixton  Hill 

J  -  and  Aldersgate. 

Objects _ Orphans,  and  other  necessitous  Children,  born  in  prosperity,  whose  parents  (Clergy¬ 

men,  N aval  or  Military  Officers,  Members  of  the  Legal,  Medical,  and  other  Professions, 

Merchants  or  Traders)  are  now  in  adversity.  Universality — No  local  bounds.  Advantages _ 

Home,  clothing,  maintenance,  ami  education. 

Life  Subscription,  £10  10s. ;  Annual  ditto,  £1  Is.  An  executor  of  a  benefactor  by  will  becomes 
a  life  governor  for  every  £50  bequeathed.  Clergymen  preaching  or  granting  tiieir  pulpits 
become  life  governors.  Candidates  should  be  immediately  nominated  for  the  next  election. 
Office,  2  Wal brook,  E.C.  E.  E.  LEEKS,  Secretary. 

73  EN  RII ADDING,  Otley,  Yorkshire.  —  A  Winter  and  Spring 

A—'  Residence Physician — Dr.  Macleod,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.A.S.  Scot. ;  Surgeon— Thomas  Scett, 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Ben  Rhydding  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  comfortable  establishments  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 

While  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Ben  Rhydding  proceeds  on  Hydrotherapcuties  as 
to  its  main  principle,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that,  but  includes  the  systematic  application 
of  the  art  of  cure  in  its  whole  range,  and  with  all  its  resources. 

XT OSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN,  New  Bridge  Street, 

XX  Blackfriars.  —  This  Institution.  like  similar  ones  on  the  Continent,  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  affords  the  widest  field  for  the  study  of  their  varied  forms. 
The  Out-patients  attend  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  at  4  o’olock,  p.m.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  or  Dispenser  at  the  Hospital. 

GEORGE  BURT,  F.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 
ALFRED  S.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. 

TXYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  — Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATII  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ _ _ _ 

"ROYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  BRIGHTON,  under  Her  Majesty’s 

-LaJ  especial  Patronage.  — STRUVE’S  MINERAL  WATERS  (Seltzer,  &c.)  are  Sold  at  "the 
Pump  Room,  Brighton,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  the 
Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  town  and  provincial  houses. 
Prospectuses,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  gratis.  CAUTION:  none  are  STRUVE’S 
Waters  unless  his  name  appear  upon  each  label  and  red  ink  stamp. 

OHO  LEND,  at  moderate  Rates  of  Interest,  from  Two  Hundred 

to  Seventy  Thousand  Pounds,  on  Freeholds,  Leaseholds,  Reversions,  &c.  Advances  of 
any  amount  on  Personal  or  other  Security  at  proportionate  rates. 

Address  (enclosing  stamps)  Messrs.  Buogden,  28  Moorgate  Street,  Batik,  London. 

No  Preliminary  Charge  or  Enquiry  Fee. 


nnilE  PROPRIETOR  of  a  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

desires  a  PARTNER  or  PARTNERS  who  would  be  disposed  to  advance  not  less  than 
£400  or  £500.  The  publication  is  capable  of  the  greatest  extension,  and  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
shown  by  the  books  that  it  will  be  most  fully  remunerative.  Should  it  not  be  deemed  advisable 
to  become  partner,  other  arrangements  can  he  made. 

Address  by  letter,  stating  real  name,  &c.,  to  A.  B.  C.,  Mr.  Phillips’,  Grocer,  4  Grove  Terrace, 
Brompton  Row,  S.W. 

NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS,  BOOKSELLERS, 

PRINTERS,  STATIONERS,  &c _ A  Gentleman,  of  great  experience,  practical  know- 

ledge,  and  busine  ss  aptitude  (12  years  manager  of  a  first-class  provincial  business),  wishes  to 
enter  an  establishment  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be  made  available.  The  highest 
references.  Apply,  Alpha,  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Royial  Library,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 

made  available.  The  highest  references _ Address,  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  S.  Low,  Son,  &  Co., 

“  Publishers’  Circular  ”  Office,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

/pOOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to 30 per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,(K);)  or  2,000  percent.,  hut  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  It.  Pike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  Is.;  or  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

AT  ONE  Y  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

#  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  " 

London,  S.W. 


ersions,  life  interests, 
6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s, 


(GOVERNESSES.  — SOIIO  BAZAAR  REGISTRY.— Long 

established  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  class,  of  Governesses  for  Home  and 
Abroad— especially  India,  Russia, Germany.  Testimonialsof  religiousprinciplefully  appreciated. 

“  HPAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  anti  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 

TYUTCII  BULBS.— The  following  First  Class  Collection,  for 

present  Planting,  sent  safety  packed  for  £1 ;  half,  10s.  24  finest  Hyacinths,  by  name,  24 
Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  12  early  double,  12  late,  6  Fire  King  do.,  12  Polyanthus  Narciss,  6  paper 
white,  12double  white,  12  Pheasant  Eye  do.,  12  Jonquils,  100  Crocus.  50  Snowdrops,  25  mixed 
Anemonies,  1 2  scarlet  do.,  12  Iris,  50  Ranunculus,  12  carmine  do.,  6  Gladiolus,  2  Amaryllis,  2 
Martagon  Lilies,  2  Japan  do. 

P.  O.  orders  to  H.  Alexander,  Render  Street,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

(CATALOGUES  of  VALUABLE  OLD  MUSIC;  Rare  and 

Unpublished  Manuscripts;  Musical  Treatises ;  Classical  Music  of  every  description. 
Second-hand,  in  excellent  condition,  at  very  Low  Prices.  Catalogues  sent  post  free  for  1  stamp. 
Alfred  Whittinoham,  33  Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C. 

QUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  LULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

Copies  of  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language,”  “Aids  to  Faith,”  Motley’s  “United 
Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  “  Mrs.  Delany’s  Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia 
Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

DRESSING  OASES,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS, 

-LC  DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR- 
MOLU  SUITES  for  the  WRITING  TABLE,  Cases  of  l  ine  Cutlery,  Inkstand3,  Railway  Com¬ 
panions,  Luncheon  Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s. 
to  lo  guineas;  CARTE  DE  YISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits,  Is.  6d.  each  ;  and  a  choice  variety  of  useful 
ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 

HOKE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Puttern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9 

19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur-  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

(CUTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

3.1-inch  Ivorv  Handles  . 

12 

6 

10  0 

4  3 

31-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15 

0 

11  6 

4  3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18 

0 

14  0 

4  6 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles . 

24 

0 

17  0 

7  3 

4-inch  Finest  African  Ivory  Handles . 

32 

0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto  with  Silver  Ferules . 

40 

0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto.  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Ferules . 

50 

0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

•25 

0 

19  0 

7  6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84 

0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
per  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

ii 

0 

8  6 

2  6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21 

0 

17  0 

4  6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17 

0 

14  0 

4  0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13 

0 

9  0 

3  0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

T)ISII  COVERS  AND  TIOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  rechercM  pa'  terns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers.  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six  :  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
the  set  of  six  :  elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  11s.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Ilot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s. ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  »  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  il limited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  witli  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mev*. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


T  ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

-*  ■*  and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a. d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royul 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mail. _ _ 

THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE  and  LIFE 

Y  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS,  £1,350,000. 

London  Board. 

SIR  JOHN  MUSGROVE,  Bart.,  Chairman . 

FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq.,  &  WM.  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairmen. 


William  Macnaughtan,  Esq. 

Ross  D.  Mangles,  Esq. 

James  Morley,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson.  Bart. 

William  Nicol,  Esq.,  M.P. 

S  win  ton  Boult,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Company . 

In  1857  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances  in  Great  Britain  paid  to  Government  by  this  Company 
•was  £32,882,  and  in  1861  it  was  £31,833,  being  an  increase  in  five  years  of  £19,951. 

In  186"  the  Fire  Premiums  were  £313,725  ;  in  1861  they  were  £360,130,  being  an  increase  in  one 
year  of  £16,405.  The  losses  paid  amount  to  £2,500,'  00,  and  all  claims  are  settled  with  liberality 
and  promptitude. 

.TOTTN  ATKINS.  Peside^t  Secret  am. 


John  Addis.  Esq. 

C.  S.  Butler,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  William  P.  de  Bathe,  Burt. 
Henry  V.  East,  Esq. 

Edward  Huggins,  Esq. 

John  Laurie,  Esq. 


E 


QUITABLE  ASSURANCE 

NEW  BRIDGE  STRI'.ET,  BLACKFRIARS. 


OFFICE, 


DIRECTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President . 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  Y.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq., Y.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  II.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper.  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D 
John  Charles  Tempter,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

II.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  port’ on  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19tli  of  December,  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

Newr  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  n  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  of  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary . 


Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent.— 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  B 1  acidic ath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rein,  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


LONDON  LIFE  ASSOCIATION,  81  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Instituted  1806. 

President— C H AR LE S  FRANKS,  Esq. 

Vice-President — JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 

Trustees. 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  I  Robert  Hnnbury,  Esq. 

Alfred  Head,  Esq.  |  Bonamy  Dobree,  Esq. 

The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  members  assured.  The  surplus 
is  ascertained  each  }  ear,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a  reduction  of  the  premiums  after  seven 
yearly  payments  have  been  made. 

If  the  present  rate  of  reduction  be  maintained,  persons  now  effecting  assurances  will  be  en¬ 
titled,  after  seven  years,  to  a  reduction  of  73i  per  cent.,  whereby  each  £10  of  annual  premium 


will  be  reduced  to  £2  13s. 

This  Society  Jias  paid  in  claims  more  than  . £1.330,000 

And  has  policies  now  in  force  amounting  to .  6,500.000 

Its  accumulated  fund  exceeds .  2,750,000 

And  its  gross  income  is  upwards  of  . .  340,000 


Assurances  may  be  effected  up  to  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission,  nevertheless  the  new  assurances  effected 
in  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to  £321,315,  and  the  new  annual  premiums  to  £12,083. 
_ EDWARD  DOCKER.  Secretary. 

NTAPPIN  &.  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street,  contains  the  Largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  end  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  Military 
and  Civil  Appointments  in  India  and  to  Colonies  can  select  complete  Services  of  Plate  of  the 
most  elegant  design,  without  the  di -ad  vantage  of  delay. 


MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Balance  Ivory  handles  .. 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives  . 

1  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers  . 

Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

iO  13  0 

0  10  0 

0  4  6 

0  5  6 

0  4  6 

0  2  6 

£10  0 

0  15  0 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  7  0 

0  3  6 

i.1  15  0 

1  5  0 

0  12  0 

0  13  G 

0  12  0 

0  4  6 

Complete  Service . 

£2  0  0 

*3  0  6 

£5  2  0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price:  the  handles  are  so  secured  as  not  to 
become  loose  in  hot  water.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  Military 
Messes,  Hotels,  and  all  Public  Establishments.  Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  Stock  for  selection 
and  immediate  shipment,  at  Sheffield  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only 
London  Establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street. 

_  Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works.  Sheffield. _ 

THE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 

Y  EXHIBITION  1862.  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
the  ONLY  Prize  Mf.dal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  say  in 
their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014 : _ 

“The  Somnier  Tucker  is  perfectly  6olid,  very  healthy, and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com¬ 
bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” . “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury.  London,  E.G.  _ _ 

TpURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any- part  of  the 

-A-  Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 


Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 


Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and 91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  pust-free  on  application. 


CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks;  also  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Sates.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

UUIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

V_Z  and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  fjratis  and  post  free . 

CHUBB. &  SON,  57  St.  PauPs Churchyard, London;  Liverpool!  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 


s 


DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  _  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

T  A  I  N  E  D  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLBE,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  «d. 
_ WORKS — 24  CARDINGTON  STREET.  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. _ 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAN  D  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
applica'h'n  — 33  Southampton  Street.  Strnnd.  W.C. _ 

TAURNISH  your  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES:  they 

Y  are  tire  cheapest  in  the  end _ Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on 

application  or  post-free.  This  List  embraces  the  leading  articles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery.  Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper.  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats,  &c— Deane  &  C..,  London  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  1700. 

pHANDELIERS  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

VA  Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ornaments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu — Oslek,  45  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.  Established  1807. _ 

45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

V-/  Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON _ Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. _ 

"INDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  next 

J-  door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B — THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS 
awarded  for  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  INDIA  GAUZE  WAIST¬ 
COATS,  and  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 


TY  IN  AH  AN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Observe  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  “Kinahan’s  LL  Whisky.” 

T-JUNGARIAN  WINES,  direct  from  Growers.  —  Imperial 

Wine  Company,  314  Oxford  Street,  W. _ ___ _ 

DE.  D  E  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

T  I  G  H  T-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

*  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“  I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 


Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Ilalf-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

sole  consignees  : 

ANSAR,  IIARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
CAUTION. —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 
nPIIE  FALL  of  the  LEAF. — At  this  season  disease,  if  it  be 

lurking  in  the  system,  is  sure  to  show  itself.  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS,  taken  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  will  clear  from  the  body  nil  that  is  noxious,  and  produce  health  and  comfort. 
Parr’s  Life  Pills  may  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in 
Family  Packets,  I  Is.  each. _ 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ 

QAUCE.  — LEA  &  PERKINS’ 

^  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “ THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


TYORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured ,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  i  y  2,280  Agents. _ 

r  TEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 


RANDLES.  —  Pure  Paraffin,  Is.  8d.  per  pound ;  City  Sperm, 

Is.  4d.  per  pound  ;  Transparent  Coloured  Candles,  2s.  per  pound. 

Whitmore  &  Craddock,  Shippers  and  Contractors  to  H.  M.’s  Board  of  Works,  &c.  &c. 
_ 16  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. _ 

Q  HER  WOOD  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  ns  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.” — Belmont,  Vauxhall. 


N  T  ERNATIONAL  E  X  II I  B I  T  ION,  1802. 


The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  M  EDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  &c. 


^  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


nPIIE  CHESHIRE  PILGRIMS ;  or,  Sketches  of  Crusading 

-A  Life  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Francis  \V.  AVjlbraham,  Author  of  “For  and 
Against,  ”  Cloth  boards,  6s. 

London:  John  Morgan,  10  Paternoster  How. 

Chester:  Hugh  Roberts.  Eastgate  How. _ 

Just  published.  Is. 


atf  the  WORTHLESSNESS  of  IRON-CASED  SHIPS.  By 

T.H.  Milbero.  ,, 

London  :  Franz  Thimm,  Publisher,  3  Brook  Street,  Grosvtuor  Square. 
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EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXVI. 

Is  just  published. 

Contents : 

I.  SOLAR  CHEMISTRY. 

II.  THE  HERCULANEAN  PAPYRI. 

III.  THE  MUSSULMANS  IN  SICILY. 

IV.  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

V.  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

VI.  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  SWITFIUN. 

VII.  MRS.  OLIPHANT’S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING. 

VIII.  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  HALICARNASSUS. 

IX.  HOPS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

X.  PRINCE  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY. 

XI.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIV.,  is 

published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  VICTOR  HUGO-LES  MISgRABLES. 

II.  THE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES, 
in.  MODERN  POLITICAL  MEMOIRS. 

IV.  AIDS  TO  FAITH. 

V.  BELGIUM. 

VI.  THE  WATERLOO  OF  M.  THIERS. 

VII.  CHINA  AND  THE  TAEPING  REBELLION. 

Yin.  THE  CONFEDERATE  STRUGGLE  AND  RECOGNITION. 
_ John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. _ 

TfRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER,  2s.  6d. 

Contains  : 

What  Shall  we  Do  with  our  Old  Maids  ?  By 
Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Lawrence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland.  Part  I. — 


Letters  and  Life  of  Bacon. 

A  First  Friendship:  a  Tale.  Chapters  XIV. 
and  XV. 

An  Autumnal  Thought.  By  E.  Hinxman. 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  cf  a  Bygone  Gene¬ 
ration.  By  a  Man  on  the  Shady  Side  of 
Fifty. 

Ernest  Renan. 


Lawrence. 

Adrian:  a  Tale.  Chapters  XV.  to  XVIII. 
The  International  Exhibition. 

North  and  South;  or,  Who  is  the  Traitor? 
By  a  White  Republican. 


London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


ROMOLA. 


TOBACCO : 
MY  TOUR 


rTHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XXXV.  (for 

NOVEMBER),  will  be  published  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  inst.,  price  One  Shilling,  with 
4  Hlustrations. 

Contents  : 

C  With  2  Illustrations.') 

Chapter  XXI _ Florence  Expects  a  Guest. 

XXII _ The  Prisoners. 

XXIII _ After-Thoughts. 

XXIV.—Inside  the  Duomo. 

XXV _ Outside  the  Duomo. 

XXVI. — The  Garment  of  Fear. 

ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

IN  HOLLAND. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Part  III.  ( With  an  Illustration .) 

PROFESSIONAL  THIEVES. 

INDIAN  COTTON  AND  ITS  SUPPLY. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALDINGTON.  (T Vith  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  VII.— The  Beginning  of  Troubles. 

„  VIII— It  Cannot  Be. 

„  IX _ Mrs.  Dale’s  Little  Party. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE— THE  CASE  OF  JESSIE  M’LACHLAN. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Literature  . .  Orley  Farm.  Les  Miserables.  Footsteps  Behind  Him.  Correlations 
of  the  Physical  Forces.  Political  Mission  to  Afghanistan. 

Science . Organic  Substances  formed  from  the  Inorganic.  The  Electric  Organ  in 

Fishes.  Velocity  of  Light.  Shooting  Stars.  A  New  Stimulant. 
ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS— No.  25.  ON  A  PEAR-TREE. 

Smith,  Ei-der,  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill.  
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ONDON  SOCIETY,  for  November,  will  be  ready  on  Monday 

next,  the  27th  inst.  Is. 

Contents: 

WHAT  WE  DID  AT  THE  SEASIDE— NOTHING  !  (Drawn  by  C.  A.  Doyle.) 

THE  FAVOURITES  OF  FORTUNE  ;  or,  the  Greshams.  (Illustrated.) 

RUNS  BY  RAIL— TO  BRIGHTON  AND  BACK. 

HOW  I  GAINED  A  WIFE  AND  FELL  INTO  A  FORTUNE.  Chapters  I.,  II.,  III. 
HIGH  CHANGE.  (Illustrated  by  Waldo  Sargent.) 

OH!  SING  AGAIN  THAT  SIMPLE  SONG.  (Illustrated  by  G.  du  Maurier.) 
SANDRINGHAM  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

CRICKETANA.  Part  IV.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Cricket  Field.”  A  Chapter  of  Acci¬ 
dents— Hough  Play  called  Bowling,  and  how  to  Stop  it.  REMARKS  ON  FIELD 
SPORTS. 

IN  “  THE  TIMES.”  (Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson.) 

SALMON  FISHING  BY  NET  AND  ROD  ON  THE  TAY. 

HARVEST  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

PHILIP  MORTON  :  The  Story  of  a  Wife's  Secret,  a  Husband’s  Trust,  and  a  Friend’s 
Strategy.  By  the  Author  of  “The  House  in  Piccadilly.” 

Chapters  X.,  XI.,  XII.  (and  last). 

ON  THE  RIVER. 

DUNDREARY  EXPLAINS  HIMSELF.  (Drawn  by  E.  J.  Poynter.) 

LORD  DUNDREARY  AT  BRIGHTON,  AND  THE  “WIDDLE”  HE  MADE 
THERE. 

BEWARE !  (Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.) 

TWIN  FACES. 

SURREPTITIOUS  CORRESPONDENCE.  (Illustrated  by  M.  J.  Lawless.) 

Office,  49  Fleet  Street,  E.C. _ 


rjMIE 


Price  6s.  Annual  Subscription,  prepaid,  21s.  Post  free. 

HOME  and  FOREIGN  REVIEW,  No.  II. 


October 


1862. 


Contents  : 

1.  PERRAUD  ON  IRELAND. 

2.  POOR  RELIEF  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

3.  GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

4.  HAYTI. 

5.  VICTOR  HUGO’S  “MISERABLES.” 

6  THE  EARLIEST  EPOCHS  OF  AUTHENTIC  CHRONOLOGY. 

7.  DOLLTNGER’S  “  HEATHENISM  AND  JUDAISM.” 

8.  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

9.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN  AND  “  THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  REVIEW.” 

10.  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

11.  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

London:  Williams  &  Noroate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  South  Frederick  Street, 

Edinburgh. 


rpHE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  October  25,  1862.  3d. 

JL  Eight  Columns  extra.  Contents: 

The  Last  Capital  Outrage— Electric  Telegraphy  in  the  Last  Century— Modern  Mesopotamia— 
The  Fire  Escape  and  its  Inventor— The  Vices  of  the  English  Poor  Law— Professor  Miller  on 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy— Incombustible  Garments— Taxation  in  Russia— Social  Classics  ; 


Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
False  Homage  to  Ladies -The  Day. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 


Sold  by  all  Newsvendors  in  Town  and  Country. 


rjMTE 


CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  MAGA- 

ZINE.  No.  II.  3d.  Contents: 

The  Church  of  England  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

The  Irish  Church. 

Intoxication;  What  is  it?  By  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

Solomon’s  Choice  :  a  Model  tor  Princes.  A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Maguire, 
M.A.  (Dedicate  d  to  Ii.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  November  9,  1862.) 

Commercial 't  ravellers.  _ 

Parochial  Temperance  Societies.  By  the  Rev.  IT.  J.  Ellison,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Windsor.  (A  Paper  Read  at  the  Oxford  Church  Congress,  July  1862.) 
Encouragements.  By  Mrs.  Wightman. 

The  Pilgrim  Soldier  ;  a  Poem. 

“  Who  were  his  Tempters  ?  ”  Part  II.  By  Mrs.  Balfour. 

Monthly  Letter  (from  Our  Own  Correspondent). 

London;  Weeks  &  Go.,  a  Paternoster  Row* 


rPHE 

-L  Nur 


PARIS 

JL  —THE 


WEEKLY  REPORTER.  Established  1852.  The  First 

Number  of  Vol.  II.  will  appear  on  November  8.  The  Weekly  Reporter  is  published 
throughout  the  year,  and  contains  cases  decided  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity. 

Each  Number,  when  practicable,  will  have  nil  the  Cases  decided  within  the  week  up  to 
Wednesday  preceding  the  day  ol'  publication.  No  publication  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the 
Legal  Profession  of  this  country  containing  so  much  valuable  information  at  so  moderate  a. 
price. 

Equity  Editor,  Martin  Ware,  Barrister-at-Law.  Common  Law  Editor,  S.  G.  Grady,. 
Barrister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Gravesend.  Annual  Subscription,  1 2  12s.  post  free. 

Office,  59  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Edward  J.  Mti.ltken,  Proprietor  and  Publisher. 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION.— NEW  THEATRES. 

-THE  BUILDER  of  THIS  DAY  w  ntains:—  Fine  Views  of  Parts  of  Paris  Permanent 
Exhibiti  .n— Capo  di  Monte  Porcelain— On  Painted  Glass— Railway  and  Water  Carriage— New 
Theatres  in  Paris— Preservation  of  Stone— Reformatories  and  Prisons — The  Gothic  Works  of 
the  Day— Quantities  and  Competition  in  Glasgow— New  Grammar  Schools— The  Oxford  Work- 
house  Question— Payment  and  Treatment  of  Architects’  Assistants— Salviati’s  Architectural 
Enamels— Church-building  News— Provincial  News — Competitions,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  5d — 
Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

Now  ready,  Part  I.,  6d.,  of 

TXEDDER  WICK’S  MISCELLANY ;  a  Literary  Periodical, 

containing  contributions  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Authors  and  Authoresses  of  the 
day.  Published  also  in  Weekly  Penny  Numbers. 

London:  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Preparing  for  publication,  fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Coloured  Illustration  by  John  Leech,  2s.  Gd^ 

THE  GARDENERS’  ANNUAL  for  1863.  Edited  by  the- 

Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole  ;  and  containing  Articles  by  — 

The  Editor. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Editor  of  the  “  Floral  Magazine.” 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  Rev.  S.  Hadden  Parkes,  Author  of  “  Flower  Shows  of  Indoor  Plants  for  the 
Working  Classes.” 

Mr.  Rivers,  Author  of  “  The  Rose  Amateur’s  Guide,”  “  The  Orchard  House,”  &c.  &c. 
Mr.  William  Paul,  Author  of  “  The  Rose  Garden,” &c. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  late  Editor  of  “  The  Florist.” 

Mr.  John  Standish  ;  and  other  Writers. 

Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  must  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  immediately. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

GALBRAITH’S  AND  HAUGHTON’S  SCIENTIFIC  MANUALS. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  sewed,  3s.;  or  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

1\  IT ANUAL  of  MECHANICS ;  Sixth  Edition,  greatly  im- 

1VA  proved.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
M.A.,  F.H.S.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  and  Professors  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Also,  New  and  improved  Editions  of  the  following  Manuals  by  the  same  Authors  :  — 

ARITHMETIC . 3s.  I  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  . 2s. 

ASTRONOMY  . 2s.  |  ALGEBRA,  Part  1 . 2s. 

HYDROSTATICS  . 2s.  I  EUCLID,  2  Parts,  each  . 2s_ 

OPTICS . 2s.  |  MATHEMATICAL  TABLES  . 3s. 

Or  6d.  more  each  Manual  in  cloth  lettered. 

London:  Longman,  Green.  &  Co..  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

GOULBURN’S  OCCASIONAL  SERMONS. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  small  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

QERMONS  preached  on  different  Occasions  during-  the  last 

Twenty  Years.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  one 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Preachers  in  Ordinary. 

_ Rivinctons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. _ 

Now  ready,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

nrUE  THREE  WITNESSES,  and  the  THREEFOLD  CORD ; 

being  the  Testimony  of  the  Natural  Measures  of  Time,  of  the  Primitive  Civil  Calendar,, 
and  of  Antediluvian  and  Postdiluvian  Tradition,  on  the  principal  questions  of  fact  in  Sacred 
and  Profane  Antiquity.  By  Edward  Greswell,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford. 

_ Rivinqtons,  Waterloo  Place.  London. _ 

Now  ready,  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  BAPTISMAL  CONTROVERSY.  By 

J.  B.Mozley,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Old  Shoreham,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Rtvtnotons,  Waterloo  Pl"ee,  London. 

MATHEMATICS. 

WTEGA’S  LOGARITHMIC  TABLES  of  Numbers  and  Trigono- 

’  metrical  Functions,  translated  from  the  40th  or  Dr.  Bremiker’s  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged  Edition,  by  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A. ,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Royal  8vo.  stereotype,  cloth 
bds.  7s. 

COOLEY  (W.  D.)  ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY  simplified  and 

explained,  with  Practical  Geometry  and  Supplement.  12mo.  cloth,  2s. 

Williams  8c  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

"DECA  GARLAND.  Newly  Published. 

J-  ^  u  The  tale  is  cleverly  told.” — Athenaeum. 

AIMS  and  ENDS :  a  Novel. 

Will  be  ready  on  the  29th. 

KATHARINE  PARR ;  or,  The  Court  of  Henry  VIII. 

“  The  best  historical  novel  since  the  days  of  Scott.” — Express . 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  COMMANDER.  By  C.  F.  Armstrong, 

Author  of  “  The  Two  Midshipmen.”  (Early  in  November.')  Nfwhy. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

rPHE  RENEWAL  of  LIFE :  Clinical  Lectures  Illustrative  of 

a  Restorative  System  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas  King  Chambers,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to* 

Subjects  of  Lectures  ; 

15.  Albuminuria. 

16.  Diabetes. 


St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 


1.  Theories  at  the  Bedside. 

2.  De«th,  Life,  Disease,  and  Cure. 

3.  and  4.  Continued  Low  Fever. 

5.  Anasmia  and  Blood-letting. 

6.  Rheumatic  Fever. 

7.  Pericarditis. 

8.  Pleurisy. 

9.  Idiopathic  Hydrothorax. 

10.  Acute  Laryngitis. 

11.  Pneumonia. 

12.  Pulmonary  Consumption. 

13.  Disease  of  Heart. 

14.  Thoracic  Aneurism. 


17.  Hysteria. 

18.  Sciatica. 

19.  Mortification. 

20.  Importance  of  Digestive  Organs. 

21.  to  23.  Indigestion. 

24.  Eructation  and  Vomiting. 

25.  Diarrhoea. 

26.  Costiveness  and  Constipation. 

27.  Dietetics  of  Deranged  Digestion. 

28.  On  the  Use  of  Pepsine. 

29.  On  the  Use  of  Alcohol. 


.Tottv  CrrTTRrTTTLT..  New  Biirliri v-fon  Street. 


Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

()N  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

V-Z  of  the  Tlyroat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearseev,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


oN, 


By  the 


Now  ready,  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

the  READING  of  the  CHURCH  LITURGY. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Cazalet,  A.M.,  Cantab. 

_ London:  John  Crockford,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

T.  CICERONIS:  — DE  FINIBUS,  4s.;  DE  NATURA 

•  DEORUM,  6s.  ;  DE  DIVINATIONE,  DE  FATO,  7s.;  DE  SENECTUTE,  Is.  6d.  ; 
DE  AMICITIA,  Is.  6d. ;  DE  OFFICIIS,  2s.  6d.  Recensuit  Henr.  Alanus.  12mo. 

_ Dublinii  :  Hodges,  Smith,  et  Soc.  Londinii  :  Simfkix.  Marshall,  et  Soc. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “PEEP  OF  DAY.” 

Just  published,  18mo.  cloth,  with  28  Illustrations,  3s. 

T  INES  LEFT  OUT ;  or,  Some  of  the  Histories  left  out  in 

^  “Line  upon  Line.’’  This  First  Part  relates  events  in  the  Times  of  the  Patriarchs 
and  the  Judges.  “The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Gedeon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson, 
and  of  Jephthse.” — Heb.  xi.  32.  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Peep  of  Day.” 

_ London  :  Hatciiard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly  ;  and  of  any  Bookseller. _ _ 

Second  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

CYNICS  of  LONDON,  By  George  Linley. 

G.  Buon,  107  New  Bond  Street. 
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AL 


The  Saturday  Review.  [October  25, 1862, 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS, 


ANAGH, 


T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  The  AUTIIO- 

i  RIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in 
3  vols.  31s.  Od.  [ On  Tuesday,  October  28. 

“  We  think  it  will  be  seen,  on  tbs  whole,  that  this  work  has  something  more  than  the  beauties 
■of  an  exquisite  style,  or  the  word  compelling  power  of  a  literary  Zeus,  to  recommend  it  to  the 
tender  care  of  a  distant  posterity;  that  in  dealing  with  all  the  emotions,  passions,  doubts  fears, 
which  go  to  make  up  our  conm  on  humanity,  M.  Victor  Hugo  lias  stamped  upon  every  page 
the  hall-mark  of  genius,  and  the  loving  patience  and  conscientious  labour  of  a  true  artist. 
But  the  merits  of  ‘  Lee  Misvrables  ’  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole; 
It  abounds  page  after  page  with  uetails  of  unequalled  beauty.”— Quarterly  Jlevicw,  October. 

TpNGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kavi 

^  Author  of  “Nathalie,”  “  Ad&le,”  “  French  Women  of  Letters,”  &e.  2  vols.  21s, 

'"T'HE  LIEE  of  ED  WART)  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Churchy  London:  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 

“  We  who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irving’s  diameter,  the  grandeur  of 
liis  aims,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carlyle  bears  this  testimony  to  his  worth—4 1 
•call  him, on  the  whole, the  best  man  I  have  ever,  alter  trial  enough, found  in  this  world, or  hope 
to  find.’  A  character  such  as  this  is  deserving  of  study,  and  his  life  ought  to  be  written.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  undertaken  the  work,  and  has  produced  a  biography  of  considerable  merit.  The 
author  Lilly  understands  her  hero,  and  sets  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a 
^practised  hand.  The  book  is  a  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme.”—  The  Times . 

LAI  ALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  New 

Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  21s.  44  The  authoress  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good 

taste,  and  pood  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most 
curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  and  details  of  its 
information.”—  The  Times. 

/-GREECE  and  the  GREEKS.  By  Fredrika  Bremer. 

Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  21s.  [In  the  press. 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  44  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she.  is,  what  she  has 
done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  A II  the  Year  Round. 

r TRAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrrtt-Lennard.  1  vol. 
44  A  most  valuable  accession  to  our  colonial  literature.  Capt.  Lennard  gives  a  vast  amount 
•of  information  which  an  intending  emigrant  would  be  most  glad  to  receive.” — Daily  News. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson.  5s.  Bound 

-ESl  and  Illustrated.  Forming  a  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.  The  Volume 
for  November  will  comprise  “NO  CHURCH.” 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

CLAVES  of  the  RING;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

Author  of 44  Grandmother’s  Money,”  44  Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols. 

HPHE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  3  vols. 

14  Popular  as  nre  the  writings  of  this  author,  the  interest  of  4  The  Maroon  ’  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased  at  this  time,  when  all  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  western  continent. 
Capt.  Reid  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  add  what  may  be  called  personal  experience  to  a 
more  than  ordinarily  happy  power  of  description.  ‘The  Maroon’  will  rank  amongst  Capt. 
Reid’s  most  popular  works.” — Athenaeum. 

JOHN  and  I.  3  vols. 

■  '  “  ‘  John  and  I  ’  is  well  written,  unaffected,  and  interesting.”— A  thenceum. 

HPHE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  the  Author  of 

-L  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  3  vols. 

44  The  author  of  this  interesting  tale  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  proved  to  the  public  her 
extraordinary  power  in  delineating  and  illustrating  the  affections.”— Daily  News. 

■TRUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  «  Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

44  This  sparkling  novel  is  worthy  of  the  author.”— Sun. 

TV/f  ARION  LESLIE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton.  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 


MT, 


A  NEW  NOVEL. 

Ready  this  day  at  all  the  Libraries,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  j 

GOOD-FOR-NOTHING  BROTHER 

Wickliffe  Lane. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


:ilt,  7s.  6d. 

a  Novel. 


By 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TXYDROPATHY ;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.  By  Edward  W. 

Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  E-din.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sanatorium  at  Sudbrook  Park, 
[Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

44  A  book  of  consummate  ability.”— Press. 


Vols  I.  and  II.  demy  8vo. 

UUIE  HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND.  By 

-H-  Hi.nuy  Thomas  Buckle. 

Vol.  I.  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE.  Third  Edition.  21a. 

Vol.  II.  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  16s. 

London :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 

"DARREN  HONOUR:  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “Guy 

Livingstone.”  Reprinted  from  44  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


By  the  Author  of 44  Friends  in  Council.” 

DRIENDS  in  COUNCIL.  A  New  Series.  2  vols.  post 

8vo.  14s. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL.  First  Series.  New  Edition. 

2  vols.  9s. 

COMPANIONS  of  my  SOLITUDE.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 
ESSAYS  WRITTEN  in  the  INTERVALS  of  BUSINESS. 

Seventh  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

TTISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  Year  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott, 
B.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  King’s  College,  London. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


The  Fourth  Volume,  completing  the  Work,  8vo.  16s. 

THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  in  AMERICA,  and  its  relation 

-®-  to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Helps. 
Vols.  I.  and  H.  28s.  Vol.  III.  16s. 

_ London;  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

Work  by  the  Author  of  “Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,"  Second  Edition, 

post8vo.  9s. 

T  EISURE  HOURS  in  TOWN.  A  Selection  from  the  Con- 

■  tributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to 44  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

_ London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

TON  SELECTIONS  F  ROM  0  V  I  D. 

I.  FROM  TIIE  METAMORPHOSES;  Notes  in  English,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Marriott,  B.  C.  L.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Assistant  Master 
at  Eton  College.  Bound,  4«.  6d. 

II.  FROM  THE  EPISTLES,  FASTI,  &cw,  with  Selection^.from  TIBULLUS  ;  Notes  in 
English,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Cookesley,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 
Bound,  3s.  6d. 

London:  E.  P.  Williams,  1  Bride  Court,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.;  and  Eton  College. 


Just  published,  21s. 

THE  ETON  COLLEGE  MODERN  ATLAS ;  consisting  of 

-L  34  Maps  (Size  of  each  Plate  12  in.  by  9),  from  the  Most  Recent  and  Best  Authorities. 
Engraved  on  Steel,  in  best  style,  by  Mr.  E.  Weller,  F.K.G.S.;  with  an  Index  of  above  32,000 
Names. 

Loudon:  E.  P.  Williams,  1  Bride  Court, Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.;  and  Eton  College. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 
NEW  LIST. 

• - t - 

Lately  published,  fcp.  8vo.  handsomely  printed  and  hound, 

THE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES  for  ENG- 

L1SH  READERS.  By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Vol.  I.  Second  Edition,  containing  the  ANTI.SOPHIST  DIALOGUES.  7s.  Gd. 
Vol.  II.  containing  the  SOCRATIC  DIALOGUES.  6s.  6d. 

Vol.  II 1.  containing  tlie  REPUBLIC  and  the  TIMiEUS.  7s.  Gd. 

“  A  timely  contribution  to  the  Platonic  Literature  of  our  country . It  must  be  admitted 

that  they  afford  very  pleasant  reading.  They  have  no  lack  of  perspicuity,  nor  of  freshness  and 
vigour  of  expression.  If  their  translator,  in  preserving  some  nicety  of  meaning,  have  occa¬ 
sionally  suffered  some  of  the  pith  and  force  of  the  original  to  escape  them,  Dr.  Whewell.  by 
keeping  a  tough  hold  of  his  author’s  drift,  and  of  the  Saxon  idiom,  moves  with  a  firm  step  even 
where  he  may  have  too  hastily  let  go  the  liner  cluo  of  literal  interpretation.”  , 

Quarterly  Review. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

iqOBERT  STORY  of  ROSNEATH  :  a 

-“A  Memoir.  By  bis  Son,  B.  H.  Story,  Minister  of  Hosneath,  Dumbartonshire. 

“A  graphic  and  extremely  interesting  volume . The  life  of  a  Scottish  minister  in  a 

sequestered  parish  — well  known  to  the  tourist  — is  set  forth  in  a  senes  of  picturesque  and 
effective  sketches,  which  serve  to  bring  before  the  reader,  with  remarkable  vividness,  a  saintly , 
elevated  character,  and  a  career  at  oucc  singular  in  its  spiritual  contrasts  and  external  circum¬ 
stances,”—  Edinburgh  Review. 


This  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  a  Vignette  by 
T.  Woolner,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens, 

npi-IE  BOOK  of  PRAISE.  From  the  best 

-*t-  English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer. 

***  This  forms  one  of  the  “GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 


This  day,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra 
cloth,  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece  on  Steel,  from  Designs  by 
the  Author,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  18mo-  4s.  Gd. 

THE  LADY  of  LA  GARAYE.  By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  Dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 


This  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  with  a  Vignette  Portrait,  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

COUNSELS  of  an  INVALID.  By  George 

Wilson,  M.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  [In  the  press. 


This  day,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  14s. 


This  day,  2  vols.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  28s. 

1DREHISTORIC  MAN  :  Researches  into  the 

Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University  College,  Toronto; 
Author  of  “  The  Archeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,”  &c. 


Immediately,  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

rjnHE  TWO  CATHERINES  ;  a  Novel. 


Immediately,  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  in  the  HIGHLANDS. 

By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 


In  the  press, 

HPHE  FAIRY  BOOK:  Classic  Fairy  Stories. 

Selected  and  rendered  anew  by  D.  M.  Mulock,  Author  of  “  John  Halifax.” 

***  This  will  form  one  of  the  “  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 

,  Nearly  ready, 

T  ECTURES  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the 

— *  PH1LIPPIANS.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 


Nearly  ready, 

^FI-IE  HISTORY  of  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 

ME  NT,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Aehaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
United  States.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

Vol.  I— GENERAL  VIEW  of  FEDERALISM _ HISTORY  of  the  FEDERA¬ 

TION  of  GREECE. 


Immediately, 

QIX  MONTHS  in  the  FEDERAL  STATES. 

By  Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “  Memoir  of  Cavour,”  &c. 


In  the  press, 

"[EXPOSITORY  SERMONS  on  the  EPIS- 

TLES  for  the  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  George  Edward  Lynch  Cotton, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  in  India  and  Ceylon. 


In  the  press, 

T'HE  SONG  of  SONGS.  A  New  Translation, 

>witli  a  Commentary  and  an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp,  Vicar 
of  Barrington  Roys  ton. 

LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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NEW  ROOKS 


NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 


QIR  CHARLES  LYELL.— ON  the  GEOLOGICAL  EVI- 

kJ  DENCES  of  the  ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  Illustrations.  8vo. 

(OAPT.  BLAKISTON,  R.A.  —  FIVE  MONTHS  on  the 

^  YANG-TSZE,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters; 
and  Notices  of  the  Present  Rebellions  in  China.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Barton,  F.K.G.S.  Map. 
8vo.  IK  ext  week. 

TVTR.  GROTE.  —  A  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
A  New  Edition.  Complete  in  8  vols.  Portrait  and  Maps.  8vo. 

POMMANDER  BRINE,  R.N.— NARRATIVE  of  the  RISE 

and  PROGRESS  of  the  TAEPING  REBELLION  in  CHINA  ;  from  Information 
collected,  on  the  Spot.  Plans.  Post  8vo.  [.Next  week. 

Tl/TR.  SMILES.  —  LIVES  of  GEORGE  and  ROBERT 

STEPHENSON  ;  forming  the  Third  Volume  of  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers.”  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.  * 

IX/TRS.  GROTE.— COLLECTED  PAPERS  in  PROSE 

d-T-JL  and  VERSE.  (Original  and  Reprinted.)  8vo. 

pANON  STANLEY.  — LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of 

the  JEWISH  CnURCH.  —  Abraham  to  Samuel.  Plans.  8vo. 

ARTHUR  HALLAM.  —  REMAINS  in  VERSE  and 

PROSE  :  With  Preface,  Memoir,  and  Portrait.  (Now  first  published.)  Pep.  8vo. 

MR.  BORROW. — WILD  WALES  ;  its  People,  Language, 

and  Scenery.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

ARCHDEACON  CHURTON.  —  GONGORA.  An  His- 

torical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Age  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain.  With  Transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Works  of  Gongora.  Portrait.  2  vols.  small  8vo. 

me- 


R.  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM.  —  TRAVELS  in  the 

ANDES  of  PERU  and  INDIA  while  Superintending  the  Collection  of  Cinchona 
Plants,  and  the  Introduction  of  Bark  into  India.  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 


pOMR-  MAYNE,  R.N.  — FOUR  YEARS  in  BRITISH 

COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  An  Account  of  that  interesting  Country, 
its  Forests,  Rivers,  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields,  and  of  its  Resources  for  Colonisation.  Map  aud 
Illustrations.  8vo. 


XY_a_  sty: 


JAMES  FERGUSSON— HISTORY  of  the  MODERN 

STYLES  of  ARCHITECTURE.  With  300  Illustrations.  8vo. 


QIR  EDWARD  CUST.— ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the 

kJ  19th  CENTURY,  1800-15.  4  vols.  Fcp.  8vo. 

ME.  N.  DAVIS — RUINED  CITIES  WITHIN  NUMI- 

JLYJL  DIAN  and  CARTHAGINIAN  TERRITORIES.  Illustrations.  8vo. 

DEV.  HERBERT  RANDOLPH.— LIFE  of  SIR  ROBERT 

WILSON,  C.M.T.;  narrated  by  Himself,  and  Edited  from  the  Autobiographical 
Memoirs  and  Journals.  Portrait.  2  vols.  8vo. 


MRS? 


.  ATKINSON.  —  RECOLLECTIONS  of  TARTAR 

STEPPES  and  their  INHABITANTS,  niustrations.  Post  8vo. 


PROFESSOR  RAWLINSON.  —  THE  FIVE  GREAT 

MONARCHIES  of  the  ANCIENT  WORLD ;  or,  the  History,  Geography,  and 
Antiquities  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Chaldaia,  Media,  and  Persia.  Vol.  1.  Illustrations.  8vo. 

TY/TR,  JOHN  AUSTIN.  —  LECTURES  on  JURIS- 

JAJL  PRUDENCE ;  a  Continuation  of  the  “  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined.”  Now 
first  published.  2  vols.  8vo. 

r^ANON  ROBERTSON.— HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

Y _ 1  CHURCH.  Second  Period,  590— 1122.  New  and  enlarged  Edition.  8vo. 

TI/TRS.  SOMERVILLE.  —  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
i-YJL  Fm 


D 


Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Portrait.  Post  8vo. 

R.  WM.  SMITH.— PRINCIPIA  LATINA.— PART  III. 

_ _  An  Introduction  to  Latin  Poetry.  Containing:  — Easy  Hexameters  and  Penta¬ 
meters;  Eclogie  Ovidiame;  Latin  Prosody;  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  12mo. 

Handbook  to  the  eastern  cathedrals  of 

ENGLAND  :  — Oxford,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Ely.  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. 

pOL.BURN.— A  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

O'  of  NAVAL  and  MILITARY  TECHNICAL  TERMS.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON:  a  Narrative 

of  a  Three  Years’  Residence  in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
K.C.B.  H.  M.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in 
Japan.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  above  100  Illustrations. 

[_In  November. 

THE  STORY  of  a  SIBERIAN  EXILE.  By 

M.  Ruffin  Pietrowski.  [ Nearly  ready. 

III 

THE  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA, 

Critically  Examined.  Part  the  First:  The  PENTATEUCH  EX¬ 
AMINED  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  6s. 

IV 

THE  MISSIONARY  LIFE  and  LABOURS 

of  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  from  his  own  Correspondence;  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  General  Results  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Heathen. 
By  H.  Venn,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,. 
Price  7s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the 

EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  VII.  from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the' 
Death  of  M.  Aurelius.  8vo.  16s. 

TALES  of  the  GODS  and  HEROES.  By  the 

Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Author 
of  “  Tales  from  Greek  Mythology,”  and  “  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 
War  from  Herodotus.”  With  6  Landscape  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
by  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

VII 

PROBLEMS  in  HUMAN  NATURE.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Morning  Clouds,”  and  “  The  Afternoon  of  Life.”  Post  8vo~ 

[. Nearly  ready. 

VIII 

THE  WEATHER-BOOK:  a  Manual  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzroy.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  \_In  November. 

IX 

THE  EARTH  and  its  MECHANISM:  an 

Account  of  the  various  Proofs  of  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth ;  with  a. 
Description  of  the  Instruments  used  in  the  Experimental  Demonstra¬ 
tions  ;  also  the  Theory  of  Foucault’s  Pendulum  and  Gyroscope.  By 
Henry  Worms,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

[  On  Wednesday  next. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  in  BELGIUM 

and  HOLLAND  and  on  the  RHINE  ;  with  Practical  Notes  on  the 
Peculiarities  of  Flemish  Husbandry.  By  R.  S.  Burn.  Post  8vo.  with 
43  Woodcuts,  7s. 

XI 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

Historical  and  Critical ;  with  an  Appendix  on  English  Metres.  By 
T.  Arnold,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxford,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Cath.  Univ.  of  Ireland.  Post  8vo.. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

XII 

Liddell  and  Scott’s  Smaller  Greek  Lexicon. 

A  LEXICON,  GREEK  and  ENGLISH, 

abridged  from  LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  “Greek-English  Lexicon.” 
Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Compared  throughout  with  the  Original. 
Square  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

XIII 

Liddell  and  Scott’s  Larger  Greek  Lexicon. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled 

by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D., 
Master  of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented.  Crown  4to.. 
Price  31s.  6d. 

XIV 

HORNE’S  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC¬ 
TION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  and 
re-edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,. 
Cambridge.  Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Vignettes,  9s. 

xv 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  CHARLES  Y. 

recently  discovered  in  the  Portuguese  Language,  by  Baron  Kervyn  de 
Letteniiove,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium.  The  English, 
Translation  by  L.  F.  Simpson,  M.R.S.L.  Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

XVI 

GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA,  principally  in  the  District  S.E.  of  Adelaide.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Woods,  F.G.S.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.  \_In  a  few  days. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  WORKS. 

THE  WAYERLEY  NOVELS. 

Complete  Sets. 

Price  £12  12s.  in  cloth, 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  25  volumes  8vo., 

bound  in  extra  gilt  cloth,  and  profusely  Illustrated  with  204  splendid  Steel  Engravings 
by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  their  time, including  Vandyke,  Zucchero,  Le  Tocque,  Wilkie. 
Turner,  Roberts,  Landseer,  Stanfield,  Frith,  Pickersgill,  Phillips,  Faed,  &c.  &c.  Each  volume 
contains  an  entire  Novel,  printed  in  large  excellent  type.  This  Edition,  which  cost  £15,000  in 
its  production,  is  unequalled  by  any  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and  should  find  a  place 
in  every  Gentleman’s  Library. 

Price  £10  10s.  in  cloth, 

’THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  in  48 

volumes,  fcp.  8vo.,  printed  from  a  new  and  beautiful  type,  and  Illustrated  with  about 
1,600  Woodcuts  and  96  Steel  Engravings.  The  Illustrations  are  drawn  by  artists  of  the  highest 
standing,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  Edition  combines  the 
pictorial  advantages  of  the  Abbotsford  Edition  (now  out  of  print)  with  the  portability  of  the 
Author’s  Favourite. 

Price  £6  10s.  in  cloth, 

THE  EDITION  of  1847,  in  48  volumes,  fcp.  8vo., 

printed  in  large  legible  type,  and  containing  96  Engravings  from  Steel  and  Wood.  Each 
Novel  is  generally  divided  into  two  volumes.  This  has  long  been  a  favourite  Edition  with  the 
Public. 

Price  £3  10s.  in  cloth, 

THE  CABINET  EDITION,  in  25  handy  volumes, 

12mo.,with  a  beautiful  Steel  Plate  and  Woodcut  Engraving  for  each  volume.  Each 
volume  contains  an  entire  Novel,  which  renders  this  Edition  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

Price  £2  2s.  in  cloth, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  in  5  large  volumes, 

royal  8vo.,  with  100  Illustrations  in  Wood,  and  the  famous  Portrait  of  Scott  by  Raeburn, 
Engraved  on  Steel.  It  is  printed  in  double  columns,  and  is  well  suited  fora  Library  where 
Svpace  is  a  desideratum. 


SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Complete  Set. 

Price  £1  16s.  in  cloth, 

THE  AUTHOR’S  FAVOURITE  EDITION,  in  12 

volumes,  fcp.  8vo.,  with  24  Engravings  by  Turner.  This  is  the  only  Edition  which 
contains  the  44  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,”  and  is  uniform  with  the  48  vol.  Edition  of  the 
Novels. 

Contents  : 

Vols.  1  to  4.  MINSTRELSY  OF  TIIE  BORDER. 

5.  SIR  TRISTREM. 

6  to  11.  THE  POEMS,  viz.  The  Lay,  Marmion,  Lady,  Rokeby,  Lord,  Triermain. 

12.  TIIE  DRAMAS,  INDEX,  &c. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

HHHE  INVASION  of  the  CRIMEA:  its 

Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord 
Raglan.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake,  M.P.  Vols.  I.  and  II., 
bringing  the  Events  down  to  the  close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma.  To  be 
completed  in  4  vols.  8vo. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

PROFESSOR  AYTOUN’S  LAYS  of  the 

SCOTTISH  CAVALIEBS ;  with  70  Illustrations,  designed  by 
Joseph  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.,  and  Waller  H.  Paton. 


The  Second  Volume  of 

THE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER:  Translated 

into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  Philip  Stanhope 
Worsley,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Containing  Books  XIII. 
to  XXIV.  {Ready. 


In  One  Volume,  8vo. 

QTUDIES  in  ROMAN  LAW;  with  com- 

parative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  By 
Lord  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 


A  Cheap  Edition  of 

PROFESSOR  WILSON’S  NOCTES  AM- 

BROSIANiE ;  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  In  Twelve  Monthly 
Parts,  Is.  each. 


A  Cheap  Edition  of 

rpHE  MILL  on  the  FLOSS.  By  George 

-*■*  Eliot.  Complete  in  1  vol.  6s. 


SCOTT’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Complete  Set. 

Price  £4  4s.  in  cloth, 

AUTHOR’S  FAVOURITE  EDITION,  in  28  volumes, 

fcp.  8vo. ,  with  56  Engravings  after  Turner.  Uniform  with  the  48  vol.  Edition  of  the 

lovehs. 

Contents : 

Vol.  i.  LIFE  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN. 

2.  MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

3,  4.  MEMOIRS  OF  EMINENT  NOVELISTS,  &c.  2  vols. 

5.  PAUL’S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  KINSFOLK. 

6.  ESSAYS  ON  CHIVALRY,  ROMANCE,  AND  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 

7.  PROVINCIAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

8-16.  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  RONAPARTE.  3  vols. 

17-21.  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISM,  &c.  5  vols. 

22-26.  TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER  (HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND).  5 vols. 

27,  28.  TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER  (HISTORY  OF  FRANCE).  2  vols. 


SCOTT’S  LILE  BY  LOCKHART. 

Complete  Set. 

Price  30s.  in  cloth, 

\  UTHOR’S  FAVOURITE  EDITION,  in  10  volumes, 

fcp.  8vo„  uniform  with  the  48  vol.  Edition  of  the  Novels,  with  20  Engravings  from 
Turner.  This  Edition  contains  all  his  Letters  and  the  Autobiography. 


SCOTT'S  ENTIRE  WORKS. 


'THE  AUTHOR’S  FAVOURITE  EDITION,  in 

volumes: 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  48  vols.  £6 
POETICAL  WORKS  12  „  1 

PROSE  WORKS  28  „  4 

LIFE  OF  SCOTT  10  „  1 

COMPLETE  98  „  £14  o  (} 


10  0 
16  0 
4  0 
10  0 


The  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Novels  is  likewise  uniform  with  the 
entire  set  of  Scott’s  works  published  in  England  or  America. 


above,  which  is  the  only 


Catalogues  of  the  worls  may  be  Pages  befoncarded 


HPEXT-BOOKS  of  PHYSICAL  GEO- 

GRAPHY.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “Text-Books  of 
Geology,”  the  “  Past  and  Present  Life  of  the  Globe,”  &c. 

I 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK. 

With  Illustrations  and  Glossarial  Index.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  9d. 

ii 

ADYAXCED  TEXT-BOOK. 

With  Illustrations  and  Glossary  of  Terms.  Crown  8vo. 


TNDEX  GEOGR APHICU S  ;  being  an  Index 

to  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Names  of  Places,  See.,  with 
their  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  as  given  in  “Keith  Johnston’s  Royal 
Atlas.”  Together  with  the  Countries  and  Subdivisions  of  the  Countries  in 
which  they  are  situated.  In  1  large  vol.  8vo. 


T  IFE  of  the  Rev.  JAMES  ROBERTSON, 

D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Charteris,  M.A.,  Minister 
of  Newabbey. 


HHE  BOOK  of  JOB.  By  the  late  Rev. 

L  George  Croly,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. 


A  MANUAL  of  INSOLVENCY  and  BANK- 

RUPTCY  LAW.  By  James  Murdoch.  A  New  Edition.  In 
1  vol.  8vo. 


EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Sc  SONS,  EDINBURGH  &  LONDON. 


October  25,  1862.]  The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 

LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  ItfEW  WORKS 

To  be  Published  in  November  and  December. 


'JpHE  PROPHECY :  a  Novel.  By  the  Lady 

Rachel  Butler.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  [AYgf  week. 

II 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  and  “The  Channings.” 
3  vols.  post  8vo. 


Ill 

JOURNALS  OF  MR.  WILLS,  THE  GREAT  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORER. 

NTARRATIVE  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  EXPLO- 

RATION  through  the  INTERIOR  of  AUSTRALIA,  from  MELBOURNE 
to  the  GULF  of  CARPENTARIA.  From  the  Journals  ot  William  John  Wills, 
with  a  Biography,  by  his  Father,  William  Wills.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Plans,  Portraits, 
and  other  Illustrations. 

“  Mr.  Wills,  the  Martyr,  whose  History  of  the  Journey  is  all  that  is  left  to  us,  is  deserving  of 
a  nation  s  tears.  Ilis  extreme  youth,  his  enduring  patience,  his  evenness  of  temper,  hi9  liv  lv 
disposiuon,  even  in  extremities,  hts  devotion  to  his  leader,  all  tend  to  stamp  him  as  the  real 
master-mind  of  the  expedition.’  —A-ustralilm  ljress. 


AFRICAN  HUNTING.  From  Natal  to  the 

Zambesi,  Lake  Ngtmi.  Kalahari.  From  1852  to  I86T  By  William  Charles 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  I'.G.S.  1  handsome  8vo.  vol.  with  50  Illustrations  by  Wolf  and 

Zwecker,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Great  Sportsman. 


V 

A  NEW  WORK  on  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

-t-*-  By  Francis  T.  Buckland,  Esq  ,  Author  of  “  Curiosities  of  Natural  History.” 
2  vols.  post  Svo. 


VI 

WHE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH  LOCKE,  Engineer. 

By  Joseph  Devey,  Esq.  1  handsome  vol.  Svo.  15s. 


VII 

THROUGH  ALGERIA.  By  Mabel  S. 

Crawford,  Author  of  “  Life  in  Tuscany.”  1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  fine  Illus¬ 
trations. 

VIII 

QTURTLAND  and  ELINDERSLAND ;  or, 

^  '  the  Inside  and  Outside  of  Australia.  By  William  R.  H.  Jessop,  M.A.  2  vols. 
post  Svo. 

IX 

QINAI  PHOTOGRAPHED;  being  Photo- 

'  graphs  from  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Rocks  in  the  Peninsula  of  Blount  Sinai, 
recording  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  with  a  Narrative  and  Translations 
of  the  Inscriptions.  By  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  Rector  of  Slisted.  In  folio,  with 
19  Photographs,  with  very  numerous  Glyphographs,  Woodcuts,  and  Lithographs. 


X 

THE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the 

Rev.  Dr.  THOMAS  SEDGWICK  WHALLEY,  LL.D.  Including  Letters  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  Miss  Seward,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Siddons,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Hill 
D.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Horsington,  Somersetshire.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  fine 
Portraits  of  Dr.  Whalley,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  Sage,  by 
Cosway;  and  Mrs.  Sage,  by  Romney. 


XI 


A  N  EMBASSY  to  the  COURT 

-P-*—  JAMES’S  in  1840.  By  M.  Guizot,  Ambassador  from  His 
Philippe.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  M.  Guizot,  6s. 


of  ST. 

Majesty  Louis 
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ME.  ANTHONY  TBOLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 

“  The  numerous  readers  of  Mr.  Trollope  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  in  considering  this  one 
of  the  best  of  his  many  novels.  His  novels  are  always  well  written*  well  contrived,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  entertaining.  Nor  are  they  copies  of  each  other  ;  and  in  ‘Orley  Farm  ’  even  the  well- 
known  and  established  Barchester  ami  the  neighbourhood  are  wholly  avoided.  Mr.  T  ollope 
does  the  family  life  of  England  to  perfection.  No  one  has  ever  drawn  English  families  better— 
without  exaggeration  and  without  any  attempt  at  false  comedy.  Mr.  Trollope  gives  us  two 
families  in  this  new  novel,  and  they  are  excellent.  Lady  Maso.  .  the  heroine  of ‘Orley  Farm,’ 
is  a  masterpiece  of  one  kind  ot  deiineaton  of  character  ;  she  is  one  of  the  best -conceived  types 
of  mixed  character,  neither  good  nor  bad,  that  modern  English  fiction  has  to  show.” 

Saturday  Review . 


A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  post  Pvo. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Marcus  Stone.  [7/i  a  few  days, 
1  vol.  post  Svo. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN. 

By  JOSEPH  MAZZINI.  [On  Wednesday. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  183. 

THE  GANGES  AND  THE  SEINE: 

Scenes  from  the  Banks  of  Both. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD.  mu  day. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  5s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK. 

Prom  Portsmouth  to  the  Peiho. 

EDITED  by  WALTER  WHITE. 


Second  Edition,  1  vol.  post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

MARIETTA:  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of”  La  Beata,”  &c. 

”  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope’s  novel  is  worthy  of  its  author’s  name . What  constitutes  the 

charm  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  a  plain  and,  to  all  appearance,  faithful  picture  of  homely  Dalian 
life.  Hitherto,  when  the  Italian  has  been  introduced  into  novels,  it  lias  been  either  as  the 
lovely  but  rather  doubtful  wife  of  the  hero  in  times  gone  by,  or  as  the  irresistible  villain  of 
modern  life,  or  yet  again,  and  worst  of  uli,as  the  inspired  artist  in  a  rhapsodical  art-novel. 
Here  we  have  the  Italian  of  real  life  in  his  home,  the  fat  farmer  in  his  pony  gig,  the  merchant 

over  his  counter,  the  housewife  bustling  about  the  kitchen  fire,  the  canon  sipping  his  wine . 

This  is  what  we  want,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  here  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope  has  st  ruck  out  a 

new  path  for  the  novelist . We  nave  the  domestic  life  of  the  Italian,  e'pecially  as  a 

dweller  in  towns,  pain  red  honestly,  with  all  the  local  colouring  which  belongs  to  it,  by  a  man 
who  knows  his  subject  well.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  picture;  we  should  be  glad  to  have  other 
such  scenes,  if  they  displayed  equal  knowledge;  and  we  commend  Mr.  Trollope’s  example  to 
novelists  who  arc  in  want  of  a  subject.” — Times ,  Sept.  3. 


MB.  HABBISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEW  WOBK. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century; 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

“  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  matured  experience  as  a  novelist,  the  unfailing  accuracy  with  which  he 
reproduces  pictures  of  the  past,  the  life  which  he  imparts  to  the  actors  in  his  well-constructed 
stories,  and  the  moving  incidents  that  fill  his  pages,  are  safe  guarantees  for  the  entertainment  of 
every  reader.” — Examiner. 


"With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  Svo.  12s. 

FRANCATELLrS 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 

“  We  salute  Mr.  Francatelli  respectfully  in  dismissing  his  book  :  only  adding  that  his 
recipe  for  beignets  of  pine-apples,  on  page  252,  is  worth  all  the  money  which  the  purchaser  will 
pay  for  this  very  opportune  volume.”— Times,  Sept.  12. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 


■FOREIGN  DESSERTS  for  ENGLISH 

-*1-  TABLES.  By  the  Author  of  “  Everybody’s  Pudding  Book.”  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 


OLIVE  BLAKE’S  GOOD  WORK. 


/AN  the  MOUNTAIN  :  being  the  Welsh 

* — S  Experiences  of  Abraham  Black  and  Jonas  White,  Esqs.,  Moralists,  Photo¬ 
graphers,  Fishermen,  and  Botanists.  By  George  Tugwell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
with  coloured  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd.  [Ready. 


XIV 


CHIRRING  TIMES  UNDER  CANVAS. 

By  Captain  Herford.  Post  8vo.  with  an  Illustration. 


XV 


By  J.  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

the  west  indies  and  the 

SPANISH  MAIN. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

FORMING  THE  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  “STANDARD 
EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS.” 


JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN,  and  the  WAY 

v-'  -go  it.  By  the  Rev.  Herman  Douglas,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Letters  on 
Londoners  over  the  Border.”  With  an  Introduction  by  tiie  Author  of  “Mary 
l’owell.”  Small  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  Gs.  [Ready. 

NOTICE. 

]VTRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES,  ! 

the  New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  and  “  The  Channings,” 

3  vols.  post  8vo.,  will  be  ready  on  November  10. 

_ 


MR.  THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

Unif orm  Ed  it  ion ,  cro  wn  Svo, 


The  French  Bevolution :  a  His¬ 
tory.  2  vols.  12s. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and 
Speeches;  with  Elucidations 
and  Connecting  Haxrative.  3 
vols.  18s. 

Life  of  John  Sterling  —  Life  of 
Schiller.  1  vol.  6s. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays.  4  vols.  24s. 


Sartor  Besartus  —  Hero-Wor¬ 
ship.  1  vol.  6s. 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  1  vol. 
6s. 

Chartism  —  Past  and  Present. 
1  vol.  6  s. 

Translations  of  German  Bo- 
mance.  I  vol.  6s. 

Wilhelm  Meister.  By  Goethe. 
A  Translation.  2  vols.  6s. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  G.  TRAPFOED. 


3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  WORLD  IN  THE  CHURCH:  A  NOTED. 

By  F.  G.  TRAFFORD,  Author  of  “  Too  Much  Alone,”  and  “  City  and  Suburb.” 

Will  be  Head//  on  November  1. 


CHARLES  J.  SKEET,  PUBLISHER,  10  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


Will  be  published  shortly,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

A  New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “Heaven  our  Home,”  and 
“  Meet  for  Heaven,” 

ENTITLED, 

LIFE  IN  HEAVEN. 


There,  faith  is  changed  into  sight,  and  hope  is  passed  into  blissful  fruition. 


This  New  Work  will  be  a  Companion  Volume  to  ‘‘Heaven  our  Home,”  and  “Meet  for 
Heaven,”  and  will  embrace  a  subject  of  very  great  interest,  which  has  not  been  included  in 
these  Volumes. 

The  two  Works  above  mentioned  have  already  attained  the  large  sale  of  68,000  copies. 


BENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY. 


The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains : 

ALDERMAN  JONES  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

By  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 

II.  MODERN  MARRIAGES  A  LA  MODE.  Part  III. 

III.  COLONEL  GODDARD’S  MARCH  ACROSS  INDIA. 

IV.  A  SUMMER  IN  AMERICA.  By  Captain  Brook  J.  Knioht _ Chap.  VIL  Down  tut 

St.  Lawkf.nce. 

Y.  THE  STORY  OF  RICHARD  SAVAGE,  DRAMATIST  AND  POET.  By  W.  S.  G. 
YI.  THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON;  or,  CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

By  William  Harrison  Ainsworth.  (Conclusion.) 

VII.  A  SUPPER  AT  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS’S  AT  BRUSSELS. 

VIII.  TABLE-TALK.  By  Monkshood. 

IX.  SWITZERLAND  AT  THREE  SHILLINGS  A  DAY. 

In  the  DECEMBER  NUMBER  will  be  commenced  a  New  Serial  Story,  entitled, 

CARDIIAL  POLE. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


THE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS  WILL  BE  TREATED  OF  IN  “LIFE  IN  HEAVEN.”  i 

1.  Heaven  a  World  of  Life  too  little  Realized. 

2.  The  Eternai  Home  of  God’s  Children. 

3.  On  the  Threshold. 

4.  The  Way  by  which  Believers  Enter. 

5.  What  takes  place  at  the  Entrance. 

6.  The  Reception  given  to  those  Entering. 

7.  The  Meeting  of  Friends  there. 

8.  Elements  of  Joy  to  those  thus  Meeting. 

9.  The  Sources  through  which  Friends  in  Heaven  obtain  a  Knowledge  of  those  they  have 

left  upon  Earth. 

10.  The  Interest  this  Knowledge  must  awake. 

11.  Christ’s  Life  in  Heaven  the  Pattern  of  His  People  there. 

12.  The  Life  of  the  Glorified. 

13.  The  Life  of  the  Glorified  viewed  in  its  Various  Features:  a  Lifeof  Activity— of  Holiness 

—of  Love— of  Variety  and  Pi  ogress— of  Social  Intercourse. 

14.  Social  Intercourse  in  Heaven  Exemplified  by  Various  Illustrations— viz.  Scriptural, 

Historical,  and  Literary  Characters  exhibited  in  their  Intercourse  there. 


EDINBURGH:  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 

LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.;  AND  IIOULSTON  &  WRIGIIT. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


COMPLETION  OP  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  HISTORY 
OP  ENGLAND. 


On  November  10  will  be  published,  with  a  Dedication  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Eighth  Volume,  12s.  and  the  38th  Part,  3s.  6d.,  being  the  Completion  of  a 


CHAPMAN  &  IIALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  Esq. 

Contents  for  November.  No.  Dill. 

T.  SERVIA. 

U.  THE  SHADOW  OF  ASHLYDYAT.  By  the  Author  of  “  East  Lynne.”  Part  XIV. 

III.  AGRIPPA  D'AUBIGNE.  By  Sir  Nathaniel. 

IV.  MADEIRA:  AND  TIIE  MAN  WHO  FOUND  IT. 

V.  GRANVILLE  DE  VIGNE.  A  Tale  of  the  Day.  Part  XXII. 

VI.  HAUNTING  EYES.  By  Mrs.  Bcshby.  Part  II. 

VII.  ABOUT  PLAUSIBLE  TALKERS.  By  Edward  P.  Rowsell. 

VIII.  A  SUMMER  SCAMPER  THROUGH  PORTIONS  OF  GERMANY  AND 
HOLLAND.  By  William  Pickehsqill. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


Price  One  Skilling. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  DAVID  MASSON. 


POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


No.  XXXVII.,  NOVEMBER  1862,  will  be  published  on  Wednesday  next,  October  29. 

Contents  : 


By  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

BRINGING  THE  HISTORY  TO  THE  FINAL  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  CORN 

LAWS,  IN  1849. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Brief  Annals  of  Public  Events  and  of 
National  Progress  from  1849  to  1861. 


***  The  work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  9s.  each  ;  Vol.  VII.  10s.  Cd. ; 
Vol.  VIII.  12s.;  and  also  in  parts,  I.  to  LIV.  Is.  each;  LV.  to  LVIII.  3s.  6d.  each. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

FLAX  and  its  PRODUCTS  in  IRELAND. 

By  W.  Charley,  Esq.,  of  Belfast.  With  an  accurately  Coloured  Illustration  of 
the  Plant. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  14s. 

HPHE  LEADBEATER  PAPERS :  a  Selection 

from  the  MSS.  and  Correspondence  of  Mary  Leadbeater  ;  containing  Mary 
Leadbeater’s  Annals  of  Ballitore,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  ;  Unpublished  Letters 
of  Edmund  Burke;  and  the  Correspondence  of  Mis.  It,  Trench  and  Uev.  G.  Crabbe. 

In  a  few  days,  crown  8vo. 

TYATIE;  or,  The  Simple  Heart.  By  D. 

Richmond,  Author  of  “  Annie  Maitland.”  Illustrated  by  M.  I.  Booth. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

FREDERICK  LUCAS.  A  Biography.  By 

C.  J.  Ribthmuller,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Teuton,  a  Poem.” 

Just  published,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  about 

MANY  THINGS;  being  Essays  on  Schools,  Riches,  Statues,  Books,  Place 
and  Power,  The  Final  Cause,  &c. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

HPHE  THOUGHTS  of  the  EMPEROR  MAR- 

-®-  CUS  AUltELlUS  ANTONINUS  ;  with  Memoir  and  Introduction  on  his 
Philosophy. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  NEW  TRANSLATION  of  the  FRITHIOF 

SAGA.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Mucklestone,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Dinedor,  Hereford¬ 
shire. 

J>ELL  &  DALDY’S  POCKET  VOLUMES. 

NEIV  VOLUMES. 

WHITE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE. 

[Immediately. 

COLERIDGE’S  POEMS. 

[Immediately. 

WALTON  &  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER.  Illustrated. 

[Preparing. 

Lately  published. 


THE  ROBIN  HOOD  BALLADS. 
2s .  Gd . 

THE  MIDSHIPMAN.  By  Captain 
Hall.  3s. 

THE  LIEUTENANT  and  COM¬ 
MANDER.  Bv  Capt.  Hall.  3s. 
SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  of  NELSON. 
2s.  Gd. 


GEORGE  HERBERT’S  POEMS.  2s. 
WORKS.  3c 

LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS.  2s.  Gd. 
LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKSPEARE. 
2s.  fid. 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  2s.  Gd. 
MILTON’S  PARADISE  REGAINED, 
and  other  POEMS.  2s.  Gd. 


Cloth  Gd. ;  Roxburgh,  Is. ;  morocco  antique  or  plain,  4s.  extra. 


I.  THE  WATER-BABIES  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  CuAni.ES 

Kingsley,  Author  of  “Westward  Ho!”  & c. 

II.  ANAGRAMS  AND  ALL  THEIR  KIN. 

III.  THE  MUSICAL  SEASON  OF  1862.  By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon. 

IV.  LINENDRAPERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

V.  “  SING,  SING,  BIRD  OF  SPRING.” 

VI.  VINCENZO;  or.  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of  “Lorenzo  Eenoni," 
“  Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

Chapter  15 _ The  Stray  Lamb  in  the  Fold  again. 

,,  16.— Tenacem  Propositi. 

VII.  GLAUCUS  ;  THE  ECHO  OF  WAVES.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

VIII.  TUB  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE  :  THE  IMITATIVE  THEORY  AND  MR.  MAX 
MULLER'S  THEORY  OF  PHONETIC  TYPES. 

IX.  THE  WASHINGTON  CABINET,  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SECRETARYSHIP 
OF  STATE.  By  Joseph  Leah  el  Chestf.r. 

X.  THE  PRUSSIAN  CONTEST  AND  THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR'S  ROMAN  POLICY. 


Vol.  Vi.  was  published  on  October  1.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Oct.  25,  contains: 

Revi fws : — SLAVERY  AND  SECESSION  IN  AMERICA.  By  T.  Ellison. 
WINIFRED  S  WOOING.  By  G.  M.  CraiK. 

DON  ALONZO  DE  GUZMAN.  Translated  by  C.  R.  Maiu'.iiam. 

ORLEY  FARM.  By  Anthony  Tkollope. 

MEMORIALS  OF  EDINBURGH  CASTLE.  By  J.  Grant. 

SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE.  By  R.  Ripley. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  CELEBRATED  CANADIANS.  By  II.  J.  Morgan. 
ROGERS’S  POEMS,  WITH  MEMOIR.  By  S.  Sharpe. 

GOLD  FROM  VICTORIA  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
PROGRESS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 

Foreign  Correspondence  LEIPSIC.  MUNICH. 

Fine  Arts:- THE  COLONIES  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  THE 
VENUS  OF  MILO. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES.  NOTES  OF  TnE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  THE 
DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


This  day  is  published,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  graphic  Illustrations,  2-ls. 

“CHRISTOPHER  NORTH:” 


A  Memoir  of  JOHN  WILSON, 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Pliilosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER, 

MRS.  GORDON. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  St  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 


Nev/  Keference  Book  for  Students  and  Libraries. 


Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  950  pp.  12s.  Gd. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  DATES; 

A  Dictionary  of  Reference  to  all  the  most  Important  Events  in  the  History 
*  of  Mankind  to  be  found  in  Authentic  Records. 

By  GEORGE  II.  TOWNSEND. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 


LONDON :  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  FARRINGDON  STREET. 
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PROFESSOR  BLUNT’S  WORKS. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  THIRD  SERIES  of  PLAIN  SERMONS  preached  to  a 

Country  Congregation.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES  in  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  an  Argument  of  their  Veracity.  Seventh  Edition, 
post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Ill 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  in  the  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES.  Third  Edition,  post  9vo.  7s.  6d. 


_  IV 

THE  PARISH  PRIEST ;  his  Duties,  Acquirements,  and  Prin¬ 

cipal  Obligations.  Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


LECTURES  on  the  RIGHT  USE  of  the  EARLY  FATHERS. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  15s. 

LITERARY  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  “  QUARTERLY 

REVIEW.”  8vo.  12s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


“  Mr.  Murray’s  excellent  and  uniform  series.”— English  Churchman. 

MURRAY’S  HISTORICAL  CLASS  BOOKS 

POK  ADVANCED  SCHOLARS. 


These  Works  are  designed  to  supply  a  long-acknowledged  want  in  our  School  Literature  — 
Histories  in  Volumes  of  moderate  size,  adapted  for  the  Upper  and  Middle  Forms  in  Schools. 


The  following  New  Volumes  are  now  ready. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  1852.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Georoe  P.  Marsh.  Edited,  with  Additions  and  Notes,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“This  series  of ‘Students’  Manuals,’  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  most  of  them  edited  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  possess  several  distinctive  features  which  render  them  singularly  valuable  as 
educational  works.  The  publication  of  ‘  The  Student’s  France’  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
directing  the  attention  of  such  teachers  as  are  not  familiar  with  them  to  these  admirable 
school-books. 

While  each  volume  is  a  complete  history  of  the  country  to  which  it  refers,  it  also  contains  a 
guide  to  such  further  and  more  detailed  information  as  the  advanced  student  may  desire  on 
particular  events  or  periods.  At  the  end  of  each  book  there  are  given  copious  lists  of  standard 
works,  which  constitute  the  ‘Authorities.’  This  most  useful  feature  seems  to  us  to  complete 
the  great  value  of  the  works,  giving  to  them  the  character  of  historical  cyclopaedias,  as  well  as 
of  impartial  histories.”— The  Museum:  a  Journal  of  Education. 

The  former  Volumes  of  the  Series  are: 

I.  THE  STUDENT’S  HUME:  a  History  of  England  from  the 

Earliest  Times.  Based  on  “  Hume’s  History,”  corrected  and  continued  to  1858.  Wood- 
cuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

II.  THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  Cd. 

III.  THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  ROME.  From  the  i 

Ear  iest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By  Dean  Liddell.  Woodcuts.  1 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

IV.  THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON :  an  Epitome  of  tlie  History 

of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodcuts.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

V.  THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Based  on  tlie  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.”  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  9s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  Illustrated,  21s. 

NIPHON  AND  PE-CHE-LI : 

Impressions  of  Japan  and  the  North  of  China. 


By  EDWARD  BARRINGTON  DE  EONBLANQUE, 

Assistant  Commissary-General. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  Illustrated,  15s. 


TALES  AT  THE  OTJT- SPAN ; 

Or,  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Southern  Africa. 

Bv  CAPTAIN  DRAYSON. 


WORKS  ON  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 


THE  BOOK  of  the  FARM.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E. 

2  vols.  royal  8vo.  with  Engravings,  half-bound,  £3. 

*'  The  best  practical  book  I  have  ever  met  with.” — Professor  Johnston . 

THE  BOOK  of  FARM  BUILDINGS :  their  Arrangement  and 

Construction.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Farm,”  &c.; 
and  R.  S.  Burn,  Engineer.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  562.  Illustrated  with  1,045  Engravings, 
half-bound,  £l  11s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  of  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES.  By 

James  Slight  and  R.  S.  Burn.  Edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Royal  8vo. 
with  875  Engravings,  half-bound,  £2  2s. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  GARDEN.  By  Charles  MTntosh.  2 

vo  s.  royal  ^8vo.  with  1,055  Engravings,  half-bound,  £1  7s.  Cd.  Each  vol.  sold  separately  — 
viz.  :  Vol.  I.,  Architectural  and  Ornamental,  £2  10s.  ;  Vol.  II.,  Practical  Gardening, 
£1  17s.  6d. 

“  We  feel  justified  in  recommending  Mr.  MTntosli’s  two  excellent  volumes  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.”— Gardeners'  Chronicle . 

THE  FORESTER.  By  James  Brown,  Wood- Manager  to  the 

Earl  of  Scafield.  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings 
on  Wood,  halt-bound,  ill  10s. 

“  The  most  useful  guide  to  good  arboriculture  in  the  English  language.”— LMley's  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS :  A  Practical  System  of  Farm  Book-Keep- 

ing,  being  that  recommended  in  the  “Book  of  the  Farm  ”  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E. 
Royal  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Also,  Seven  Folio  Account-Books,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
System.  22s. 

“  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  the  many  systems  of  keeping  Farm  Accounts  which 
are  in  vogue,  there  is  not  one  which  will  bear  comparison  with  this.”— Bell's  Messenger. 


45  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH ;  and  37  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty. 


THE  ONLY  ATLAS  FOR  WHICH  A  PRIZE  MEDAL  HAS  BEEN  AWARDED 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1862. 


THE  ROYAL  ATLAS 

OF 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIC  MAPS. 


By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,”  &c. 

With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map  separately, 
comprising  nearly  150,000  Places  contained  in  the  Atlas. 

Imperial  Folio ,  half-hound  in  russia  or  morocco ,  £5  15s.  6d. 


For  Reviews  of  this  Atlas  see  “  Times,”  Dec.  27, 1861 ;  “  Atbemeum,”  Aug.  10, 1861 ;  “Saturday 
Review,”  Aug.  17, 1861 ;  “  Examiner,”  Aug.  17,  1861;  “Guardian,”  Sept.  25,  1861 ;  &e,  &c. 

A  Prospectus  may  he  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  Sc  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY. 


THE  NEW  SEASON. -NOTICE: 


In  arranging  for  the  supply  of  the  principal  forthcoming  books,  Mr.  Mudie  has  resolved  that 
the  additions  to  his  Library  shall  again  exceed  in  value  the  whole  amount  of  the  current 
Subscriptions. 

On  this  principle,  it  is  evident  that  all  Subscribers  and  Book  Societies  in  connexion  with  the 
Library  must  necessarily  receive  an  adequate  return  for  their  outlay. 

In  addition  to  the  incessant  inflow  of  New  Publications,  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of 
Standard  Works,  to  which  nil  Subscribers  have  ready  access.  The  whole  collection  exceeds 
half  a  million  volumes,  including  many  copies  of  nearly  every  work  of  acknowledged  merit 
1  published  in  England  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

|  Book  Societies,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Library,  are  now  established  in  nearly 
I  every  town  and  village  of  the  Kingdom.  Two  or  three  friends  may,  by  uniting  in  one  subecrip- 
!  lion,  oiiginate  similar  societies  in  neighbourhoods  where  they  do  not  ut  present  exist,  and 
obtain  a  constant  succession  of  the  best  new  books  as  they  appear,  on  moderate  terms. 

The  Great  Ilall  of  the  Library,  where  the  Books  most  in  request  are  arranged  for  distribution, 
is  open  daily  to  the  inspection  ot  Subscribers  and  thtir  friends,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  form 
for  themselves  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  entire  collection. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  New  Works  and  New  Editions  at  present  in  circulation,  and 
Catalogues  of  the  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on 
application. 

New  Oxford  Street ,  London ,  October  25,  1862. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


NEW  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ANNE  SHERWOOD,”  “THE  DEAN,”  &c. 
Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY,  LOVE. 

By  BERKELEY  AIRIN', 

Author  of  “Anne  Sherwood,”  “The  Dean,”  Stc. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  G6  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

In  a  few  days,  post  8vo. 

SERVIA  AND  THE  SERVIANS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  DENTON,  M.A. 

Woreester  College,  Oxford  ;  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Cripplegate. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

LONDON  :  BELL  &  DALDY,  188  FLEET  STREET. 


For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONING1-IAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Surscription  —  HALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 


Visitors  to  London  are  invited  to  inspect  Evans’s  English  Harmoniums,  exhibited  by  Boosey  &  Ching,  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  to  compare  the  tone  of  these  Instruments  with  those  by  other  makers,  English  or  Foreign. 


EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS 

ARE  MADE  IN  EVERY  POSSIBLE  VARIETY 

WITH  A  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  ROW  OF  KEYS,  THE  PERCUSSION  ACTION,  AND  PEDALS, 

AT  PRICES 

FROM  6  TO  140  GUINTB  AS. 

SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

COTTAGE,  SCHOOL,  DRAWING-ROOM,  CHAPEL  OR  CHURCH,  LITERARY  &  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAY  BE  HAD  GRATIS.  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

BOOSEY  &  CHINO,  24  HOLLES  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  MESSIAH  AND  THE  CREATION. 


BOOSEY’S  SHILLING  EDITIONS  of  HANDEL’S  MESSIAH  and  HAYDN’S  CREATION,  each  complete  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  Accompaniment  for  Pianoforte  or  Organ.  These  editions,  printed  on  good  demy  4to.  paper  (size  of  “  The  Musical  Cabinet”)*  are  equally  available  for  the  Pianoforte  or  the  Concert 
Room,  and  are  very  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  copies  hitherto  sold  at  double  the  price. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 


BOOSEY'S  MUSICAL  CABINET. 

A  SHILLING-  LIBRARY  OF  POPULAR  MUSIC. 


1.  TWENTY  SONGS  by  MENDELSSOHN,  Is. 

2.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  BALFE,  Is. 

3.  FOURTEEN  SONGS  by  VERDI,  Is. 

4.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (First  Selection),  Is. 

5.  FIFTY  POPULAR  WALTZES,  Is. 

0.  TWELVE  SETS  cf  QUADRILLES,  Is. 

7.  FIFTY  POLKAS  and  GALOPS,  Is. 

8.  TWENTY-FIVE  GEMS  by  VERDI,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

9.  NINE  ORIGINAL  PIANOFORTE  PIECES  by  J.  ASCHER,  Is. 

10.  TEN  NOCTURNES  and  MAZURKAS  DE  SALON,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

11.  TWELVE  DRAWING-ROOM  PIANOFORTE  PIECES,  Is. 

12.  FIFTEEN  SONGS  by  BEETHOVEN,  Is. 

13.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  HATTON  and  LINLEY,  Is. 

14.  TWENTY  BALLADS  by  POPULAR  COMPOSERS,  Is. 

15.  SIXTEEN  SONGS  by  KUCKEN,  Is. 

16.  TWELVE  DUETTS  by  MENDELSSOHN,  KUCKEN,  and  KELLER,  Is. 

17.  MENDELSSOHN’S  MUSIC  to  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM,  Complete,  Is. 

18.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  FRANCOIS  SCHUBERT ,  Is. 

19.  TWELVE  FANTASIAS  by  BRINLEY  RICHARDS  and  OSBORNE,  Is. 

20.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  DONIZETTI,  Is. 

21.  DANCE  MUSIC  for  CHRISTMAS,  Is. 

22.  SrXTEEN  SACRED  SONGS  by  HANDEL,  Is. 

23.  SIX  OVERTURES  by  MOZART.  ROSSINI,  and  BEETHOVEN,  Is. 

24.  SIX  FOUR-PART  SONGS  by  MEYERBEER,  BALFE,  &c.  Is. 

25.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS'  SONGS  (Second  Selection),  Is. 

26!  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Third  Selection),  Is. 

27.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Fourth  Selection),  is. 

28.  EIGHTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  for  GENTLEMEN.  Is. 

29.  SIXTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  for  LADIES’  VOICES,  Is. 

30.  FIVE  SETS  of  DANCE  MUSIC,  as  Pianoforte  Duets,  Is. 

31.  TEN  SONGS  by  BELLINI,  from  the  SONNAMBULA,  Is. 


32.  SIX  FOUR-PART  SONGS  by  MEYERBEER,  VERDI,  &c„  Is. 

33.  MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Books  1  and  2,  Complete,  Is. 

34.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Books  3  and  4,  Complete,  Is. 

35.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WI  I'HOUT  WORDS,  Books  5  and  6,  Complete,  Is. 

36.  TEN  SONGS  by  ABT,  CURSCHMANN,  MOLIQUE,  &c„  Is. 

37.  TWENTY-FOUR  SCHOTTISCHES,  VARSOVIANAS,  and  REDOWAS,  Is. 

38.  TWENTY  ROMANCES  by  MASSINI,  PUGET,  ARNAUD,  IIENRION,  Sec.,  Is. 

39.  TEN  STANDARD  GLEES,  Is. 

40.  THE  OPERA  IL  TROVATORE,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

41.  THE  OPERA  LA  TRAVIATA,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

42.  TWENTY  WELSH  MELODIES,  with  English  Words,  Is. 

43.  TEN  POPULAR  TENOR  SONGS,  Sung  by  Sims  Reeves,  Is. 

44.  TWELVE  CONTRALTO  SONGS,  Sung  by  Madame  Sainton,  Is. 

45.  SELECTION  of  SOPRANO  SONGS,  Sung  by  Miss  Pyne,  Is. 

46  to  59.  BEETHOVEN'S  THIRTY-TWO  SONATAS,  in  14  Numbers,  Is.  each. 

60.  THE  OPERA  UN  BALLO  IN  MASCIIERA,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

61.  TWELVE  DEVONSHIRE  SONGS,  by  EDWARD  CAPERN,  Is. 

62.  HOWARD  GLOVER’S  UPERA,  BUY  BLAS,  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

63.  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  of  DANCE  MUSIC  for  1862,  Is. 

64.  TWENTY-FIVE  COMIC  SONGS,  Is. 

65.  ONE  HUNDRED  REELS  and  COUNTRY  DANCES,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

66.  ONE  HUNDRED  CHRISTY’S  AIRS,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

67.  THE  JUVENILE  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM,  Is. 

63.  THE  CLASSICAL  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM,  Is. 

69.  THE  GOLDEN  WREATH,  Twenty -eight  Juvenile  Songs,  with  Original  Words  and 

Popular  Music,  Is. 

70.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Fifth  Selection),  Is. 

71.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Sixth  Selection),  Is. 

72.  SELECTION  of  SACRED  MUSIC  for  PIANOFORTE,  Is. 

73.  SIXTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  (Third  Selection),  Is. 


All  the  Songs  have  English  Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


THALBERG’S  BALLADE  for  the  Pianoforte. 

“  An  exquisite  Romance  which  no  imitator,  however  ingenious,  could  have  written  — 
as  quaint,  as  fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  as  Thalbergian  as  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  produced  for  years.”— The  Times . 

THALBERG’S  SERENADE  from  “B  Barbiere,”  for  the 

Pianoforte  (No.  13  of  “  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

THALBERG’S  DUETT  from  “  Zauberflote,”  for  the  Piano¬ 

forte  (No.  14  of  “  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

THALBERG’S  BARCAROLLE  from  Donizetti’s  “Gianni  di 

Calais  ”  (No.  15  of  “  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

THALBERG’S  LA  Cl  DAREM  and  Trio  from  “Don  Juan” 

(No.  16  of  “  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

THALBERG’S  SERENADE  from  Gretry’s  Opera,  “L’Amant 

Jaloux  ”  (No.  17  of  “  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano  ”).  3s. 

THALBERG’S  ASSISA  a  PIE.  Romance  from  Rossini’s 

“  Otello  ”  (No.  18  of  “  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Piano”).  3s. 


MEYERBEER’S  EXHIBITION  OVERTURE.  Solo  and 

Duett.  6s.  and  7s.  6d. 

AUBER’S  EXHIBITION  OVERTURE.  Solo  and  Duett. 

5s.  and  6s. 

KUHE’S  SOUVENIR  de  l’EXPOSITION,  on  Auber’s  and 

Meyerbeer’s  subjects.  4s. 

MADAME  OURY’S  PERLE  de  l’EXPOSITION,  on  Auber’s 

March.  4s. 

THE  EXHIBITION  MUSIC-BOOK  for  PIANOFORTE, 

price  7s.  6d.,  very  beautifully  bound,  gilt  edges,  containing  the  National  and  Patriotic 
Airs  of  Thirty  Countries,  arranged  as  pieces  for  the  Pianoforte.  It  contains  also  a  com¬ 
plete  Guide  to  the  International  Exhibition,  and  a  View  of  the  Building,  forming  a  most 
interesting  souvenir  of  the  Universal  Gathering  of  1862. 

MU.  SIMS  REEVES’S  NEW  SONG. 

SHE  MAY  SMILE  ON  MANY.  Ballad.  By  Howard 

Glover.  Sung  by  Mr.  SIMS  REEVES  with  immense  success.  3s. 


BOOSEY  &  SONS,  HOLLES  STREET. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London!  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES,  at  the 
Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  —  Saturday,  October  25,  1862. 
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GREECE. 

THE  Greek  Revolution  bodes  little  good  to  Turkey  or  to 
the  peace  of  the  East.  Except  in  Bavaria,  no  interest 
whatever  can  be  aroused  by  the  dismissal  of  Otiio,  who  can 
scarcely  pretend  to  the  divine  right  which  has  prevailed  for  a 
century  and  a  half  in  Prussia,  or  to  the  legitimacy  and 
orthodoxy  of  his  nephew  of  Naples.  A  stupid  boy,  placed  by 
accident  or  caprice  in  a  difficult  position,  has  not  unnaturally 
proved  himself  an  unsuccessful  and  unpopular  ruler.  He 
might  perhaps  allege,  in  excuse  of  his  failure,  that  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  Greeks  have  really  governed  themselves,  and 
that  their  King  was  merely  the  principal  instrument  of  indi¬ 
genous  corruption  and  illegality.  A  wise  Sovereign  would 
perhaps  have  assumed  a  still  larger  share  in  the  Government, 
while  he  would  have  conformed  more  skilfully  to  national 
habits  and  prejudices.  Otho  and  his  Queen  were  not  unwill¬ 
ing  to  identify  themselves  with  their  subjects  ;  but  they  found 
that  it  was  insufficient  to  adopt  the  graceful  Albanian  costume, 
or  even  to  dabble  in  plots  against  the  tranquillity  of  Turkey. 
The  Greeks,  when  they  wanted  to  be  led  and  to  be  helped, 
were  too  acute  to  content  themselves  with  being  flattered. 
They  soon  discovered  that  the  Court  perpetrated  an  imbecile 
blunder  by  attempting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Russia  at  the 
very  moment  when  England  and  France  were  forced,  in  self- 
defence,  to  display  their  uncontested  supremacy  in  the  waters 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Egean.  Misgovernment,  unattended 
with  either  glory  or  profit,  is  ultimately  visited  on  the  heads  of 
unskilful  rulers,  and  the  Republican  Otho  of  Washington 
may  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  Royal  simpleton  of 
Athens.  King  Leopold  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  regretted  his 
refusal  of  a  throne  on  which  he  might  have  gratified  a  lofty 
ambition,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  practice  of  good 
faith  and  good  sense  amid  the  orderly  civilization  of  Belgium. 
A  King  of  Greece  who  could  have  secured  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects  and  the  confidence  of  foreigners  would  by  this  time 
probably  have  extended  his  dominions  over  Thessaly  and  the 
Greek  islands,  leaving  to  his  successors  the  early  prospect 
of  inheriting  the  ancient  capital  and  the  Empire  of  the 
East.  The  same  experiment  is  soon  likely  to  be  tried 
under  far  less  promising  conditions.  The  Greeks  are 
eminently  clever,  and  they  are  not  deficient  in  enterprise,  but 
they  require  the  guidance  of  a  firm  will  and  an  enlightened 
conscience.  European  visitors  to  the  East  almost  unanimously 
agree  that  the  unaccomplished  Turk  excels  his  vivacious 
neighbour  and  enemy  in  the  solid  virtues  of  truth,  courage, 
and  simplicity,  which  best  befit  a  man  and  a  gentleman. 

Lord  Byron’s  friends  remarked  that,  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Greece,  his  bad  opinion  of  humanity  ripened  from 
an  affectation  into  a  sincere  conviction ;  yet,  with  all  their 
faults,  the  irregular  leaders  and  the  population  had  fairly 
earned  their  independence.  The  kingdom,  as  it  exists,  was 
recognised  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  hurry  of  a  groundless 
fright.  The  advance  of  Diebitsch  to  Adrianople  convinced 
him  that  the  Turkish  Empire  was  on  the  eve  of  destruction, 
and  he  was  anxious,  by  a  sudden  measure,  to  withdraw  one 
province  from  the  rapacious  grasp  of  Russia.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  to  constitute  a  substantive  Power  which  might 
gradually  have  dispensed  with  foreign  protection,  but  the  states¬ 
manship  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was  not  distinguished  by 
foresight  or  by  boldness.  The  Greeks  themselves  might  have 
redeemed  the  error  of  their  patrons  by  forming  themselves  into 
a  model  State,  as  Piedmont  afterwards  prepared  for  the  extension 
of  its  liberal  institutions  to  Italy.  But  it  is  far  easier  to  aspire  to 
the  government  of  ten  cities  than  to  be  faithful  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and'  investment  of  a  talent.  With  peculators  for 
statesmen,  with  servile  hirelings  for  senators,  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  suppress  robbery,  or  even  to  construct  passable 
roads,  the  Greeks  have  discovered  that  their  anarchic  helpless¬ 
ness  is  caused  by  the  want  of  a  wider  space  in  which  it  might 


be  displayed.  The  Ionian  Islands  have  good  roads,  light  taxes, 
and  efficient  policemen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessalian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  are  almost  as  badly  governed  as  if  they 
were  already  annexed  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom ;  but  the 
politicians  of  both  districts  are  equally  clamorous  for  the  union 
which  might,  as  it  is  vaguely  hoped,  result  in  common  im¬ 
provement.  The  aspiration  is,  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
founded  on  a  just  instinct;  but  there  are  political  objects 
which  concern  the  Greeks  more  nearly  than  territorial  aggran¬ 
dizement. 

The  recent  revolution  is  probably  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  which  may  not  have  been  unconnected  with  the 
disturbances  in  Montenegro  and  Servia.  AVhen  Garibaldi 
was  in  Sicily,  he  received  and  encouraged  Greek  deputations, 
and  at  one  time  he  was  supposed  to  meditate  a  crusade  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  In  default  of  his  aid,  the  Greek 
malcontents  have  acted  for  themselves,  and  it  seems  that  they 
hold  out  as  the  motive  for  their  insurrection  the  prospect  of 
extending  their  frontier  northward.  At  the  same  time,  they 
must  be  aware  that  their  means  of  aggression  against  Turkey 
are  in  no  degree  augmented  by  the  dethronement  of  their 
King.  Their  leaders  probably  hope  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  some  new  dynastic  connexion,  and  imaginary  candidates 
are  already  proposed  for  the  vacant  Crown.  Some  dreamers  have 
fancied  that  Prince  Alfred  of  England  might  not  only  introduce 
constitutional  traditions,  but  bring  with  him,  as  an  appanage  from 
his  native  country,  the  coveted  Ionian  Islands.  Other  pro¬ 
jectors  have  fixed  on  the  Russianized  family  of  Leuchtenberg 
or  Beauharnais  ;  and  the  names  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon, 
and  of  some  member  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  will  shortly  be 
added  to  the  list.  King  Leopold’s  second  son  might  under¬ 
take  the  task  which  his  father  declined,  or  one  of  the  Princes 
of  Italy  might  transplant  beyond  the  Adriatic  the  principle  of 
national  unity  and  independence.  The  English  branch  of  the 
House  of  Coburg  is  undoubtedly  the  fittest  representative  of 
orderly  freedom,  while  the  Princes  of  Orleans  are  exceptionally 
distinguished  by  their  personal  ability ;  but  the  unambitious 
policy  of  England  would  preclude  the  selection  of  Prince 
Alfred,  and  public  opinion  is  not  at  present  reconciled  to 
the  surrender  of  the  legitimate  Protectorate.  A  Bonaparte, 
or  an  adopted  Romanoff,  would  imply  mere  dependence 
on  France  or  on  Russia.  The  best  possible  King,  for  the 
Greeks  themselves,  woidd  be  the  Duke  of  Aumale  ;  but 
the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  woidd 
exclude  the  Orleans  Princes  from  the  list  of  available  can¬ 
didates.  Any  foreign  Prince  would  be  preferable  to  a  native 
chieftain,  Avho  would  only  be  able  to  govern  his  former  equals 
by  despotic  methods.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  expulsion  of  the  insignificant  Bavarian  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  country. 

If  the  Greeks  prove  that,  under  any  Government,  they  are 
capable  of  order  and  freedom,  the  extension  of  territory  which 
they  desire  will  sooner  or  later  not  fail  to  reward  their  pro¬ 
gress.  The  only  interest  of  England  in  the  Ionian  protectorate 
is  to  prevent  Corfu  from  faffing  nito  the  hands  of  France  or 
of  Russia.  The  Islands  themselves  have  derived  unmixed 
benefit  from  the  presence  of  rulers  incomparably  more  honest, 
able,  and  benevolent  than  the  indigenous  population.  The 
inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  contented  till  Lord  Grey 
bestoived  on  them  a  pedantic  imitation  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution,  Avhich  has  since  been  administered  Avith  the  charac¬ 
teristic  timidity  and  awlnvardness  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Of 
late  years,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  has  generally  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself  and  his  country ;  and  the  local 
agitators,  but  for  their  oavii  extravagance,  might  have  directed 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  During  his  illegal  excur¬ 
sion  to  Corfu,  Mr.  Gladstone  indulged  in  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  antics  by  Avhich  any  contemporary  statesman 
has  illustrated  the  comparative  advantages  of  dulness 
and  mediocrity.  Since  his  ridiculous  project  of  a  Constitution 
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was  rejected  by  the  demagogues  whom  he  vainly  adulated, 
the  local  Government  has  been  administered  on  the  same 
principle  of  subservience,  though  with  a  less  ridiculous 
exaggeration  of  absurdity.  Sir  Henry  Storks  lias  lately  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  judicial  bench  two  loyal  and  able  public 
servants,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  supposed  adherents 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  chimera.  The  spouting  patriots  of  the 
towns,  and  the  priesthood,  which  is  recruited  from  the  less 
reputable  portion  of  the  peasantry,  half  understand  and 
Avholly  despise  the  deferential  policy  of  their  too  scrupulous 
rulers.  There  is  no  honour  to  be  Avon  by  the  continuance  of 
a  supremacy  which  is  totally  unprofitable ;  but  England  is 
responsible  either  for  the  guardianship  of  the  deposit,  or  for 
its  transference  into  competent  hands.  A  humane  OAvner 
Avishes  to  secure  a  kind  master  even  for  a  troublesome  horse 
which  he  Avould  gladly  dispose  of.  If,  liOAvever,  the  Greeks 
sincerely  wish  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Islands,  they  must 
take  care  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  effect  their  object  by 
revolution  and  violence.  The  experience  of  1855  and  1856 
ought  also  to  caution  them  against  any  hasty  or  unproA'oked 
disturbance  of  the  peace  with  Turkey. 


MR.  COBDEN  ON  COMMERCIAL  BLOCKADES, 

IN  recommending  to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Chambers 
of  Commerce  the  abolition  of  commercial  blockades,  Mr. 
Cobden  has  the  advantage  of  addressing  an  audience  Avhich  is 
already  more  than  half  convinced.  As  he  truly  says,  the 
American  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  inflicts  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cotton  manufacturers  an  amount  of  injury  Avhich  could 
never  have  been  produced  by  any  other  conceivable  cause. 
A  natural  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  Avould  be  repaired  in  the 
ensuing  year ;  or,  if  it  Avas  permanent,  it  AA’ould  induce  the 
consumer  to  resort  to  the  remaining  markets  of  the  Avorld. 
But  the  Avar,  Avhile  it  causes  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  trade, 
deters  speculators,  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  from 
proAriding  any  alternative  supply.  It  is  dangerous  to  buy 
Indian  cotton,  Avhen  the  market  may  at  any  moment  be 
flooded  with  the  accumulated  produce  of  the  Southern  States, 
Avhich  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  bales.  In  former  times, 
English  statesmen  forgot  that  their  country  might  sometimes 
be  neutral;  and  now  Manchester  and  Livrerpool  look  ex¬ 
clusively  at  the  position  in  which  England  is  unexpectedly 
placed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  extremely  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  rid  of  Admiral  Wilkes  and  his  blockading 
squadrons,  and  to  pursue  a  peaceful  and  unrestricted  intercourse 
Avitlr  the  cotton  districts.  It  Avould  not  suit  Mr.  Cobden’s  purpose 
to  remember,  or  to  remind  his  hearers,  that  so  happy  a  state  of 
things  could  only  have  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  a  Avar  Avith 
the  North,  When  the  United  States  formerly  considered  the 
contingency  of  Avar  Avith  a  superior  maritime  Porver,  it  Avas 
perfectly  natural  to  suggest  that  blockades  and  captures  Avere 
inconsistent  with  the  common  interest  of  mankind.  As  Mr. 
Cass  eloquently  observed,  “  The  blockade  of  a  coast,  or  of 
“  commercial  positions  along  Avith  it,  Avithout  any  regard  to 
“  ulterior  military  operations,  and  Avith  the  real  design  of 
“  carrying  on  a  Avar  against  trade,  and  from  its  very  nature, 
“  against  the  trade  of  peaceful  and  friendly  PoAvers,  instead  of 
“  a  Avar  against  armed  men,  is  a  proceeding  Avhich  it  is  diffi- 
“  cult  to  reconcile  Avith  reason  or  Avith  the  opinions  of  modern 
“  times.”  Reason  has  since  become  more  elastic,  and  opinions 
in  America  have  changed  Avith  circumstances.  Half  a  conti¬ 
nent  is  excluded  from  trade,  to  the  extreme  injury  of  foreigners, 
without  the  smallest  reference  to  military  operations,  except  that 
the  stronger  belligerent  finds  an  advantage  in  crippling  the  com¬ 
mercial  resources  of  the  enemy.  If  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Government 
shared  Mr.  Cobden’s  belief  that  blockades  are  unprofitable  to 
those  Avho  enforce  them,  it  Avould  not  at  present  exceed  all 
historical  precedent  in  the  vexatious  rigour  of  its  interference 
with  neutrals.  The  existing  maritime  larv  was  enacted  by 
belligerents  Avho  Avere  dominant  at  sea,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  be  maintained  by  those  Avho  inherit  the  position 
of  the  former  legislator.  The  vierv  Avhich  is  favoured  by 
neutral  Chambers  of  Commerce  may  possibly  be  more  reason¬ 
able  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  question  on  the  assumption 
that  England  is  always  to  be  at  peace. 

Modern  reformers  have  imagined  an  ideal  system  of  Avar,  in 
which  hostilities  would  be  conducted  as  affairs  of  honour. 
The  regular  armies  Avould  go  out  together  to  give  and  receive 
satisfaction,  while  peaceable  citizens  would  pursue  their  ordi¬ 
nary  avocations  Avithout  interference  or  risk.  A  still  greater 
improvement  Avould  be  effected  by  the  selection  of  individual 
champions  on  either  side,  to  decide  the  quarrel  at  their  own 
peril,  Avithout  superfluous  bloodshed.  It  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  some  security  that  both  parties  should  adhere 


to  the  rules  of  the  game,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  Confederates 
should  become  servants  of  the  North  if  M'Clellan  shot  Jack- 
son,  Avhile  the  victory  of  the  Southern  knight  Avould  be  reAvarded 
by  the  acknoivledged  independence  of  his  country.  The  mutual 
shock  of  great  armies  Avould  be  Avholly  superfluous  if  the 
conqueror  Avere  debarred  from  taking  any  material  advantage 
of  his  victory.  The  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  Hector  and 
Ajax,  David  and  Goliath,  would  realize  Mr.  Cobden’s 
ideal  of  a  legitimate  Avar,  except  that  neither  the  Philistines 
nor  the  Trojans  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  the  combat. 
Another  generation  Avould,  perhaps,  discover  that  it  Avas 
equally  effectual,  and  more  humane,  to  decide  an  international 
quarrel  by  the  toss  of  a  halfpenny.  Unfortunately,  Avars  are 
not  conventional  duels,  but  modes  of  extorting  a  Avrongful  or 
rightful  concession  from  an  obstinate  adversary ;  and  so  long  as 
nations  resort  to  the  extreme  expedient  of  force,  they  Avill  not 
be  persuaded  to  content  themselves  Avith  half  measures.  The 
hopeless  enterprise  of  subduing  the  South  would  have  been 
transparently  absurd  if  the  Federalists  had  taken  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  superiority  at  sea.  With  un obstructed  exports 
and  imports,  the  Confederates  Avould  have  been  richer  than 
their  enemies,  and  not  merely  more  determined  and  more 
skilful. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Horsfall’s  motion,  Sir  G.  C.  Leavis 
scandalized  some  enthusiasts  by  denying  the  assumption  that 
private  property  was  held  sacred  on  land.  He  asserted  that, 
on  the  contrary,  belligerents  Avere  in  the  habit  of  dealing  Avith 
property  of  all  kinds  according  to  their  supposed  interests,  or 
the  necessities  of  Avar.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  interrupting  trade  with  neutrals,  and  that,  in 
practice,  invaders  Avill  henceforth  make  it  their  first  business 
to  take  possession  of  the  raihvays,  which  correspond  to  the 
channels  of  sea  commerce.  The  Americans  have  since  more 
than  verified  the  supposed  paradox  of  the  English  Minister. 
The  apologists  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  disgraceful  proclamation  argue 
that  slaves  may  be  confiscated  by  an  enemy  because  they  are 
private  property,  and  the  Federal  commanders  in  the  West,  Avith 
the  approval  of  their  Government,  levy  severe  requisitions  on  the 
inhabitants  of  conquered  districts.  General  Butler  has  even  the 
impudence  to  require  the  Confederates  of  Ncav  Orleans  to 
register  themselves  as  enemies,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
subjecting  their  property  to  plunder.  The  excesses  of  the 
Popes  and  Butlers  have  indeed  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  civilized  Avorld,  because  they  have  exercised  Avith  almost 
unequalled  severity,  and  probably  Avith  corrupt  motives,  an 
odious  and  oppressive  privilege ;  but  the  stoppage  of  interior 
trade,  though  it  is  as  complete  as  the  maritime  blockade,  has 
never  called  forth  a  single  remonstrance.  Ncav  Orleans  is 
nominally  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  Avorld ;  but  the  interior 
is  not  at  liberty  to  trade  with  NeAv  Orleans.  No  English 
buyer  would  be  alloAved  to  purchase  cotton  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  and  to  ship  it  in  the  capital  Avhich  is  occupied 
by  a  Federal  garrison.  As  long  as  neutral  commerce  is 
annihilated  on  the  land,  it  seems  hardly  consistent 
to  insist  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  If  Mr.  Cobden’s 
scheme  Avere  adopted,  Charleston  and  Wilmington 
Avould  enjoy  unrestrained  intercourse  Avith  Europe,  Avhile  a 
Southern  port  in  Federal  possession  would,  as  at  present,  be 
hermetically  sealed.  Such  an  arrangement  might  be  highly 
convenient  to  Lancashire,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  tolerated 
by  a  belligerent. 

If  commercial  blockades  had  been  abolished  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Avar,  the  Government  of  Washington 
Avould  undoubtedly  have  attempted  to  close  the  Southern 
ports  by  a  municipal  regulation.  Mr.  Cobden  correctly  states 
that  the  pretension  Avould  have  been  illegal,  but  it  Avould  not 
the  less  have  been  necessary  to  resent  it  by  force.  An  Act  of 
Congress  aatvs  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  authorizing 
the  President  to  establish  municipal  blockades;  and  Mr. 
Seward  gavre  formal  notice  to  foreign  Governments  that 
the  measure  Avould  be  carried  into  effect  whenever  it  Avas 
thought  expedient.  As  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
Avere,  tivo  or  three  days  before  the  surrender  of  Mason 
and  Slidell,  all  but  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to 
resist  the  English  demand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
they  Avould  have  gone  to  AArar  in  Aundication  of  their 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Southern  ports,  if  they 
had  been  unable  to  declare  a  blockade  as  belligerents.  The 
subsequent  blockade  of  the  Bahamas  and  of  Bermuda,  and 
the  scandalous  appointment  of  Admiral  Wilkes  to  the  West 
Indian  station,  shoAv  that  the  Americans  still  folloAv  their 
ancient  policy  of  affronting  and  defying  the  long-suffering 
Mother-country.  In  short,  Mr.  Cobden  advocates  a  policy 
which  must  have  led  to  Avar,  Avhile  submission  to  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  maritime  code  has  made  continued  neutrality 
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possible.  The  controversy  is  not  yet  exhausted,  but  it  is 
unprofitable  to  pursue  it  in  the  presence  of  belligerents  who 
are  determined  to  push  to  extremes  the  consequences  of  former 
legislation  against  neutrals.  Chambers  of  Commerce  must  be 
credulous  if  they  believe  that  in  future  wars  the  stronger 
combatant  will  take  an  entirely  opposite  view  of  his  own 
interest. 


ARMIES  OF  OCCUPATION. 

HE  address  of  the  Russian  officers  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  position  in  Poland  is  not  a  very  imposing 
document.  The  writer,  or  writers,  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  say  very  truly  that  it  is  much  safer  to  send  their  remon¬ 
strance  through  the  circuitous  channel  of  a  London  newspaper, 
and  that  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  might  be  inclined  to 
repress,  with  military  promptitude,  the  utterance  of  “  words 
“  of  truth  ”  by  his  subordinate  officers.  But  an  anonymous 
contribution  to  a  foreign  journal,  although  it  ensures  the 
words  of  truth  being  uttered,  leaves  the  world  —  to  whom,  and 
not  to  the  Grand  Duke,  the  appeal  is  really  made  —  in  complete 
darkness  as  to  the  number,  authority,  and  sincerity  of  the 
remonstrants.  Still  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  there  may 
be  many  officers  of  the  army  stationed  in  Poland  who  do  not 
like  their  work.  Sensitive  and  honourable  men  naturally 
recoil  from  the  petty  tyrannies,  the  tiny  cruelties,  and  the 
daily  barbarism  that  are  the  inevitable  attendants  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  a  large  territory.  Nor  is  there  any  strong 
barrier  of  feeling,  tradition,  or  nationality  to  shut  off 
the  pity  of  the  educated  and  enlightened  Russian  from 
the  suffering  Pole.  He  has  no  blind  or  ineradicable  hatred 
towards  the  people  he  is  sent  to  crush.  There  is,  too,  a  stir 
in  all  orders  of  Russian  society,  an  aspiring  towards  a  dream - 
l  land  of  liberty  and  popular  poetical  glory,  which  must  greatly 
increase  the  pain  of  contrasting  what  Russia  has  to  do  in 
Poland  with  what  she  hopes  for  her  sell'.  The  sternness  of 
military  despotism  is  peculiarly  repugnant  to  men  whose 
minds  are  secretly  musing  on  a  great  policy  of  benevolence 
and  progress.  While,  therefore,  Ave  feel  sure  that  the  Russian 
Government  will  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  any  expression 
of  sentimental  discontent  in  its  officers,  and  that  the  Avords 
of  truth  Avould  be  instantly  frozen  in  the  snoAvs  of  Siberia,  it 
I  may  be  very  true  that  the  anonymous  address  may  represent 
a  spirit  latent,  yet  knoAVn  to  be  diffused  in  and  out  of  the 
army,  which  may  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
difficulties  of  governing  Poland  by  an  army  of  occupation. 
As  it  happens,  there  is  no  one  of  the  great  Powers  of 
the  Avorld,  Avith  the  exception  of  Prussia,  that  is  not 
carrying  on  the  government  of  some  portion  of  the 
globe  by  an  occupying  army ;  and  even  Prussia  was 
very  lately  on  the  point  of  forcibly  occupying  Elec¬ 
toral  Hesse,  to  prevent  the  Elector  having  the  presumption 
to  precede  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  violation  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Everything,  therefore,  that  throAvs  any  light  on  the 
conditions  of  government  by  this  means  reads  a  lesson  in  Avhich 
the  great  majority  of  the  civilized  Avorld  is  deeply  interested. 

The  Russian  officers  are  occupying  unassailable  ground 
when  they  advert  to  the  great  evils  Avhich  this  mode  of  govern¬ 
ing  brings  on  the  governors.  The  hardening  of  the  national 
heart,  the  brutalizing  of  the  mass  of  the  military  of  all  ranks, 
and  the  conflict  betAveen  pity  and  duty,  forced  on  sensitive 
minds,  are  evils  Avhich  no  statesman  AviU  think  lightly  of  Avho 
appreciates  the  bearing  of  a  decent  moral  tone,  in  the  army 
and,  the  administration,  upon  the  happiness  and  safety  of  a 
nation.  These  evils  are  so  great  that  no  gOArernment  by  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  is  defensible  Avhich  is  not  Avarranted  by  an 
intelligible  system  of  policy,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the 
bad  character  of  the  occupation  passing  aAvay.  We  govern 
India  by  an  army  of  occupation,  and  Ave  are,  as  Ave  hope,  fully 
justified  in  doing  so.  But  this  is  because  Ave  have  the  sub¬ 
stantial  assent  of  the  people  Ave  govern ;  because  Ave  confer 
enormous  and  patent  benefits  on  India ;  and  because,  uoav  that 
our  military  supremacy  is  fully  recognized,  there  are  no 
daily  exhibitions  of  bitterness  betAveen  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  Had  this  not  been  so  —  had  Ave  not  been  able  to 
reduce  India  to  that  state  of  content  which  an  Oriental 
people  feels  in  the  presence  of  masters  at  once  strong  and 
just  —  the  occupation  of  India  Avould  have  been  the  greatest  of 
misfortunes  to  England.  In  a  mere  money  point  of  vieAv,  it 
Avould  not  have  been  Avorth  holding,  but  that  is  not  all.  The 
contest  between  the  English  officials,  civil  and  military,  and  a 
really  hostile  population  in  a  loAver  stage  of  civilization,  Avould 
have  led  rapidly  to  the  debasement  of  the  national  character 
of  England.  Hoav  rapidly  this  debasement  Avould  have  been 
effected  may  readily  be  guessed  by  those  Avho  are  aAvare  in 
what  brutal  and  insolent  terms  the  more  foolish  and  arrogant 


of  the  officers  of  the  Queen’s  troops,  sent  out  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny,  accustomed  themselves  to  speak  of 
the  natives  before  their  task  was  done.  But  England  has 
shown  that  she  can  hold  India  Avithout  this  daily  encounter  of 
hostility,  and  therefore  her  occupation  is  justifiable.  In  the 
same  Avay,  France  holds  Algeria,  without  any  very  deep- 
felt  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  subject  Arabs ;  and 
the  officials  in  Algeria  have  so  many  opportunities  — 
Avhich  it  must  be  said,  to  their  credit,  they  are  generally  ready 
to  use  —  of  doing  good  to  the  Arabs,  and  putting  them  in  the 
Avay  of  an  orderly  and  civilized  life,  that  their  opportunities 
of  exercising  benevolence  may  be  fairly  set  to  the  credit  side 
of  their  moral  account,  against  whatever  harm  the  harshnesses 
they  are  still  obliged  occasionally  to  display  may  do  them. 
Evren  the  occupation  of  Rome  has  not  the  effect  of  demoralizing 
the  French  soldiery,  as  the  population  has  a  GoArernment  at 
home  on  which  to  lavish  the  volume  of  their  indignation ;  and 
as  the  soldiers  themselves,  far  from  being  led  by  Avhat  they 
see  and  Avhat  they  have  to  do  into  the  temptation  of  cruelty 
toAvards  the  Romans,  are  notoriously  led  to  feel  a  degree  of 
sympathy  for  the  miserable  victims  of  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  although  telling  in  no  way  on  their  real  political 
position,  must  afford  the  Romans  some  daily  consolation  under 
the  burden  of  a  foreign  occupation,  and  must  tend  to  keep 
aAvake  in  the  French  occupants  that  spirit  of  generous  ten¬ 
derness  for  misfortune  Avhich  seems  to  contend  in  the  French 
breast  Avith  an  almost  animal  instinct  of  selfish  cruelty. 

The  Russian  occupation  of  Poland  cannot  be  said  to  have 
the  defence  that  it  is  acquiesced  in  by  those  Avhom  it  most 
affects.  The  Poles  kick  against  it  as  much  as  they  dare.  But 
it  Avould  be  far  aAvay  from  the  realities  of  life  to  say  that  a 
Go\rernment  must  not  make  use  of  an  occupying  army, 
although  the  evil  consequences  of  a  social  life  of  daily  hatred 
tell  both  on  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  But  then  there  on  Hit 

o 

ahvays  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  different  state  of  things 
arising,  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which,  if  it  could  be 
alloAved  its  Avay,  Avould  make  an  occupying  army  unnecessary. 
We  have  had  to  govern  Ireland  by  military  force,  and  our 
only  justification  is,  that  we  lia\'e  at  last  managed  to  sIioav 
that  Ave  could  in  the  long  run  govern  it  by  fair  means,  and 
the  ordinary  methods  of  civil  government.  Russia  has  had 
some  crimes  toivards  Poland  to  ansAver  for ;  but  the  past  can¬ 
not  be  undone  all  at  once,  and  the  Czar  cannot  alloAv  his 
Government  at  WarsaAv  to  be  a  mere  pasteboard  bogy  set  up 
to  terrify  the  Poles.  He  must  preserve  order,  and  keep 
his  troops  to  their  duty,  and  make  the  symbols  of  autho¬ 
rity  openly  respected.  But  then  he  is  apparently  try¬ 
ing  honestly  to  make  a  better  and  gentler  government 
possible.  He  has  lately  restored  a  large  portion  of  the  confis¬ 
cated  estates  of  the  rebels  in  the  Avar  of  1830.  He  has 
appointed  Poles  among  the  highest  official  advisers  of  the 
local  government;  he  has  sent  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  to  give  something  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
administration  of  Poland  ;  and  he  has  addressed  manifestoes  to 
the  Polish  nation  breathing  a  spirit  so  kindly  that  Europe 
may  Avell  be  astonished  that  such  things  can  come  out  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Avithin  so  feAv  years  of  the  time  Avhen  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  avenged,  Avith  an  iron  and  inflexible 
severity,  the  terror  Avhich  the  Polish  revolution  had  caused 
him.  All  this  may  not  ansAver ;  but  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  it  may ;  and  there  is  no  clear  promise  of  a 
better  future  before  Poland,  even  if  the  army  of  occupation 
Avere  Avithdrawn.  Sometimes  Ave  may  feel  a  little  more  hesita¬ 
tion  in  deciding  Avhether  governing  by  an  occupying  army  is 
defensible,  and,  although  Ave  strongly  object  to  the  occupation, 
yet  alloAv  that  it  is  not  Avithout  some  plea  of  mitigation.  The 
Austrian  occupation  of  Hungary,  although  conducted  Avith  all 
the  narrow  pedantry  of  an  obstinate,  semi-liberal,  shortsighted 
German  Ministry,  and  though  demoralizing  and  degrading  to 
Austria,  has  just  this  much  of  excuse  —  that  the  Hungarians 
do  not  desire  an  utter  separation  from  Austria,  but  a  union 
on  certain  terms  that  are  refused,  and  that  the  divided  races 
and  confined  position  of  Hungary  make  it  difficult  to 
anticipate  what  the  Hungarians  Avould  do  if  left  to  themselves. 
But  Avhere  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  concordant  and  peaceful 
state  of  things  arising — Avhere  the  hostility  is  permanent 
and  deep-rooted,  and  the  thirst  for  separation  is  sanctioned  by 
the  result  of  separation  being  intelligible  and  appropriate  — 
then  government  by  an  occupying  army  is  an  evil  Avithout 
any  mitigation  Avhatever.  The  occupation  of  Rome  is  inde¬ 
fensible,  because  it  condemns  its  victims,  as  its  author  avoAvs, 
to  endless  stagnation.  The  occupation  of  Yenetia  is  inde¬ 
fensible,  because  Austria  has  shoivn  herself  utterly  unable  to 
conciliate,  or  lead,  or  satisfy  any  Italian  community,  and 
because  Yenetia  is  ready  to  fly  into  the  open  arms  of  Italy. 
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But  of  all  military  occupations  that  history  has  to  record,  the 
most  indefensible,  the  most  hopeless  of  good  fruits,  the  most 
degrading  and  brutalizing  to  all  parties,  is  that  occupation  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  by  the  North,  which  General 
Butler  has  begun  at  New  Orleans,  and  which  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Republican  party  wishes  to  extend  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  Slave  States. 


BROMPTON  IN  EXTREMIS. 

IT  may  seem  hard  to  speak  ill  of  the  dying,  as  of  the  dead. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  future  warning,  it  would 
be  unhandsome  to  sadden  the  expiring  moments  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  with  the  reproaches  that  have  been  heaped  upon  it  so 
justly  and  so  plentifully  during  its  brief  existence.  Mentem 
mortalia  tangunt.  The  sight  of  its  dwindling  numbers,  its 
faded  show,  its  damp  and  foggy  gloom,  the  incurable  melan¬ 
choly  that  has  settled  on  the  countenance  of  its  officials, 
the  last  despairing  efforts  of  its  indefatigable  puffer,  are  enough 
to  disarm  the  heartiest  antagonism.  In  the  presence  of  this 
sad  spectacle  of  mortality,  we  feel  reluctant  to  remember  our 
wrongs.  The  tallow-trophy  and  the  pickle-trophy,  the  blocked- 
up  nave  and  the  hidden  works  of  art,  the  fertilizing  shower 
which  used  to  trickle  down  so  refreshingly  from  the  roof —  all 
these  things  are  things  of  the  past.  The  flooring  is  itself 
doomed  now,  upon  whose  moistened  surface  the  public  was 
wont  to  be  tripped  up,  and  which  furnished  Mr.  Slaney  with 
a  patriot’s  grave.  The  homely  pail  and  rubicund  water-pot 
upon  which  the  public  was  wont  to  break  its  shins,  are 
banished  now  for  ever  from  the  place  they  once  knew  so  well. 
All  the  merry  noises  with  which  the  vast  building  was  once 
enlivened — the  execrations  of  holiday-makers  bespattered  with 
soot  and  water,  or  of  exhibitors  whose  pictures  were  rotting  in 
the  damp,  or  of  fleeced  luncheon-eaters,  or  of  insulted  artists 
. —  they  are  all  silent  now.  The  clerks  are  totting  up  the 
gloomy  balance-sheet ;  the  exhibitors  are  sadly  packing 
up  their  moist  masterpieces,  or  stained  silks,  or  rusty  steel ; 
M.  Veillard’s  creditors  are  practising  the  division  of 
fractions  in  a  spirit  of  melancholy  perseverance ;  and  the 
guarantors  and  the  contractors  are  each  sorrowfully  wondering 
how  much  it  will  be  possible  to  extract  out  of  the  other. 
One  thing  alone  remains  proudly  superior  to  the  general 
wreck  —  the  mysterious  but  impregnable  Cadogan  contract. 
"Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Commission  or  their  subor¬ 
dinates  may  have  been,  they  are  past  mending  now.  There 
is  nothing  left  for  the  public  but  to  inquire  why  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  which  started  with  lofty  hopes,  that  seemed  fully 
justified  by  the  success  of  1851,  has  proved,  in  many  points 
of  view,  so  deplorable  a  failure. 

A  large  portion  of  the  result  must,  of  course,  be  ascribed 
to  mere  administrative  inefficiency.  The  Prince  Consort 
was  a  loss  it  was  impossible  to  replace.  For  two  reasons, 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  was  mainly  indebted  to  him  for 
its  triumphant  results.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  far 
abler  man  than  any  of  the  subordinates  who  served  under 
him.  But  even  if  he  had  been  less  able,  his  assistance 
would  still  have  been  the  main  element  in  its  success.  Ilis 
value  was,  that  he  was  indisputably  the  first.  He  gave  a 
unity  to  the  operations  of  the  Commission  which  no  other 
man  was  in  a  condition  to  impart  to  them.  The  results  suf¬ 
ficiently  prove  how  much  his  presence  was  missed  in  the 
undertaking  that  closes  to-day.  It  would  be  difficult,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  trace  all  the  various  miscarriages  to  any  particular 
delinquent.  But  everything  went  wrong  unaccountably,  as 
it  always  does  when  it  is  attempted  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
undertaking  without  placing  it  under  the  control  of  a  single 
guiding  mind.  The  contractors  were  men  of  first-rate 
eminence ;  but  they  could  not  even  put  a  common  flooring 
together,  so  as  to  prevent  the  people  who  walked  on  it  from 
tumbling  through,  nor  fasten  the  panes  of  a  large  skylight  so 
as  to  keep  the  rain  from  dripping  down.  The  Secretary  was 
a  public  servant  of  experience  and  reputation ;  but  he  con¬ 
trived  to  let  out  the  space  to  the  exhibitors  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  things  which  no  one  could  possibly  care  to  see  — 
rows  of  pickle  jars,  bales  of  cotton,  candles,  and  piles  of 
dolls  —  occupied  the  most  prominent  positions;  while  gems 
of  art,  of  which  all  the  world  had  heard,  were  difficult  to 
find.  The  Commissioners  had  the  world  before  them  when 
they  were  selecting  a  contractor  to  undertake  the  refreshment 
rooms.  But  they  contrived  to  light  upon  a  tradesman  who 
was  so  poor  originally,  or  was  so  easily  duped  out  of  his 
money,  that  he  began  by  charging  such  prices  as  to  make 
his  refreshment  rooms  practically  useless  to  the  mass  of 
visitors,  and  finished  by  adorning  the  annals  of  the  Exhibition 
with  a  not  very  reputable  bankruptcy.  Instances  might  be 


multiplied  indefinitely.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why 
all  these  departments  should  conspire  to  make  ludicrous 
failures.  But  a  series  of  mishaps,  which  are  nobody’s  fault, 
but  happen  apparently  by  some  malignant  fatality,  is  the 
well-known  disease  of  divided  authority  and  uncertain 
responsibility. 

But  inefficient  administration  was  not  the  only  malady 
under  which  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  laboured.  It 
suffered  the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  being  not  an  original 
project,  but  an  imitation.  Its  contrivers  forgot  how  much  of 
the  success  of  the  first  Exhibition  was  due  to  its  being  a  new 
idea.  They  based  their  calculations  on  the  assumption  that 
the  attractive  power  of  both  buildings  was  the  same,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  visitors  of  the  second  Exhibition  might  be 
expected  to  exceed  those  of  the  first  in  number  exactly  in  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  and  population  had  increased 
during  the  interval.  This  sanguine  theory  soon  led  them 
into  trouble.  They  were  haunted  by  financial  difficulties 
from  the  very  first.  The  consequence  was  that,  like  most 
people  in  that  condition,  they  were  constantly  betaking  them¬ 
selves  to  devices  which  lay  unpleasantly  near  the  border-line 
where  the  shabby  fades  into  the  dishonest.  It  was  their 
necessity,  not  their  will,  that  consented  to  sharp  practice  of 
various  kinds,  with  exhibitors,  with  season-ticket  holders, 
with  photographers,  with  restaurateurs,  and  with  many  others 
of  like  kind,  who  have  added  their  voices  to  the  general 
chorus  of  discontent.  If  they  had  been  richer,  their  building 
Avould  possibly  have  been  more  tasteful  and  more  watertight, 
and  their  subordinates  less  extortionate.  And  they  might 
have  been  richer  if  they  had  been  content  to  recognise  that 
old  things  are  not  as  popular  as  new,  and  that  originals  are 
more  attractive  than  copies. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  them  after  six  months’  brief,  but 
stormy,  acquaintance,  we  should  be  sorry  to  deny  that 
they  have  rendered  very  considerable  service  to  their  country. 
They  have  brought  together  a  very  marvellous  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  achievements  both  of  science  and  art;  and  the  minds 
of  many  thousands  have  been  both  gratified  and  enlarged  by  the 
new  ideas  which  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  imbibing. 
Moreover,  to  descend  to  lowlier  considerations,  they  have  made 
the  fortunes  of  many  very  respectable  tradesmen,  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  puffing  their  establishments  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  of  selling  their  goods  at  twice  the  ordinary  price.  Poli¬ 
tically,  too,  they  have  done  good  service,  which  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  They  have  sprung  the  Brompton  mine.  For 
years  a  clique  of  art-schemers  have  been  secretly  labouring, 
by  an  unsparing  use  of  back-stairs’  influence,  to  concentrate 
all  the  treasures  of  art  or  science  the  metropolis  possesses  in 
the  remote  suburb  where  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
bears  sway.  The  first  Exhibition,  and  the  funds  which  its 
success  created,  were  the  base  of  operations  upon  which  they 
worked.  The  failure  of  the  second  Exhibition,  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  it  leaves  behind  it,  will  effectually  disarm  them  for  the 
future.  Its  contrivance  was  their  work,  and  its  predicted  success 
was  the  picture  of  their  imaginations.  Their  work  for  the  future 
will  be  esteemed,  and  the  value  of  their  predictions  appraised, 
according  to  the  measure  which  this  conspicuous  sanjple  has 
furnished.  But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  the  services  which 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  have  rendered  is  that  they 
have  made  future  Exhibitions  of  the  same  kind  impossible. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  collect  another  body  of  guarantors  or  of 
art-contributo’rs  so  easy  of  belief  as  those  who  are  now  rueing 
their  own  too  confiding  natures.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  the 
scandals  which  have  multiplied  round  the  brief  career  of  the 
recent  Exhibition,  it  is  desirable  that  for  the  future  all  such 
shows  shall  be  ostensibly  what  they  are  in  reality  —  adver¬ 
tising  speculations.  Managed  by  commercial  men  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  object,  they  will  be  free  from  the  inefficiency  which  is 
the  special  attribute  of  unpaid  Boards,  and  they  will  probably 
be  more  successful  in  avoiding  the  temptations  that  beset  in¬ 
solvency.  At  all  events,  if  they  do  commit  blunders,  they, 
and  not  the  public,  will  pay  the  penalty ;  and  if  they  do  excite 
scandal,  no  public  department,  and  no  men  of  high  official 
rank,  will  be  associated  in  their  discredit. 


AMERICA. 

HE  elections  in  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  been  generally 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Republicans,  and  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  the  Democrats  will  carry  the  greater  number 
of  the  Northern  States.  Among  other  plausible  arguments,  the 
dominant  fiction  will  have  the  advantage  of  insinuating  that 
the  tiiumph  of  their  adversaries  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
hated  foreigner;  and  notwithstanding  the  habitual  indifference 
of  Englishmen  to  the  internal  squabbles  of  American  parties,  it 
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is  true  that  a  reaction  in  favour  of  moderate  counsels  would 
be  regarded  with  well-grounded  satisfaction.  The  Democrats 
had  faults  enough  to  answer  for  in  the  days  of  their  supre¬ 
macy  ;  but  minorities  often  become  reasonable,  especially  when 
they  are  protesting  against  the  extravagances  of  violent  and 
arrogant  rulers.  While  the  Republicans  are  squandering 
and  peculating,  and  trampling  the  Constitution  under  foot, 
their  opponents  naturally  become  the  champions  of  honesty, 
economy,  and  law ;  and  their  leaders  intimate,  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  intelligible  terms,  their  purpose  of  ultimately 
abandoning  the  prosecution  of  a  hopeless  struggle. 
It  is  as  necessary  that  a  candidate  for  office  should 
pledge  himself  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  as  that  Antony 
should  reiterate  his  participation  in  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  virtue  of  Brutus  ;  but  since  the  disruption  has  become 
obviously  irrevocable,  the  partisans  of  the  Constitution  have 
nothing  left  to  tight  for.  The  Republicans  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  more  logical  than  the  Democrats,  when  they  openly 
avow  their  hope  of  effecting  a  lawless  conquest  by  the  aid  of 
servile  revolt  and  massacre.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  succeed  in  revenging  themselves,  and  the  more  plausible 
object  of  restoring  the  Union  is  utterly  unattainable.  As  the 
country  has  not  yet  calmness  or  courage  enough  to  contem¬ 
plate  an  inevitable  separation,  .Mr.  Seymour  professes  a  formal 
adhesion  to  the  warlike  policy  of  the  moment ;  but  at  the 
great  meeting  of  his  supporters,  the  real  convictions  of  the 
party  were  explained  by  the  production  of  General  Scott’s 
letter  to  Mr.  Seward.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest, 
mendacious  journalists  were  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that 
the  veteran  Commander-in-Chief  confidently  anticipated  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  within  three  months,  or  at 
farthest  before  Christmas.  Mr.  Seward,  however,  was  aware 
that  General  Scott  had  laid  down  as  the  conditions  of  success 
the  maintenance  of  300,000  men  for  three  years,  under  the 
conduct  of  generals  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  inevitable 
loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men.  It  was  probably  on  the 
receipt  of  this  very  letter  that  Mr.  Seward  assured  the  Courts 
of  Europe  that  the  insurrection  would  easily  be  suppressed 
within  ninety  days,  without  any  extraordinary  demand  on  the 
resources  of  the  Republic.  General  Scott  evidently  thought 
that  he  had  reduced  to  an  absurdity  the  project  of  conquering 
the  South.  When  he  told  the  Government  that  they  must 
find  a  Hoche  or  a  Dessaix  to  put  at  the  head  of  an  invading 
army,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  there  was  nobody  better 
to  fall  back  upon  than  Hallecic  or  M£Clellan.  That 
his  own  opinion  might  not  be  left  in  doubt,  he  called 
attention  to  the  inutility  of  conquest,  as  well  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  achieving  it.  If  the  South  were  once 
subdued,  it  could  only  be  held  in  subjection  by  powerful 
garrisons,  after  the  abolition  of  all  securities  for  freedom. 
The  old  soldier  inferred  that  the  Government  ought,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  Seceders  ;  and  as  a  last 
alternative  he  suggested,  in  a  quotation  from  Marmion ,  that 
the  North  should  bid  an  11  erring  sister  part  in  peace.” 
After  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  General  Scott  continued  to 
serve  the  Government  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  but  Bull’s 
Run  could  scarcely  disturb  the  convictions  which  he  had 
previously  expressed.  It  was  not  surprising  that  he  should 
avail  himself  of  an  honourable  occasion  for  retirement,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  were  probably  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  an  adviser  who  told  them  unpalatable  truths. 
In  publishing  General  Scott’s  letter  the  Democrats  imply 
their  belief  that  subsequent  events  have  more  than  justified 
the  prudent  warning  which  it  contains.  The  destined  quarter 
of  a  million  of  victims  has  been  sacrificed  before  half  the  pre¬ 
scribed  term  has  expired.  No  Hoche  has  yet  been  found  to 
conduct  the  invasion  of  the  South  ;  and  the  contending  armies 
are  still,  after  many  a  bloody  conflict,  nearer  to  Washington 
than  to  Richmond. 

The  Republicans  may  probably  count  on  another  year  of 
power,  during  which  they  may  complete  the  ruin  of  their 
country  and  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  in 
their  enterprise.  As  soon  as  the  State  elections  are  concluded, 
the  compulsory  draft  will  provide  the  means  of  recruiting  the 
army,  and  in  the  spring  the  rivers  will  once  more  be  open  to 
the  irresistible  gunboats.  The  Confederates  may  perhaps 
again  be  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  they  have  learned 
by  experience  the  sources  of  weakness  and  of  strength.  It 
seems  that  the  tide  of  success  has  already  turned  in  the  West; 
for  the  Federal  troops  have  obtained  an  undoubted  success  at 
Corinth,  and  General  Buell  is  said  to  have  advanced,  after 
an  indecisive  battle  at  Perrysville.  When  the  gunboats  are 
once  more  employed,  the  conflict  will  have  become  more 
unequal,  and  the  appetite  of  the  Northern  population  will  be 
gratified  by  reports  of  successful  skirmishes,  and  of  captured 


posts.  In  the  meantime,  the  Treasury  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
inevitable  bankruptcy,  the  burden  of  the  conscription  will  every¬ 
day  become  more  intolerable,  and  when  the  summer  again  gives 
the  preponderance  to  the  Confederates,  general  opinion  will  be 
prepared  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  faction.  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  proclamation  has  finally  destroyed  any  lingering 
attachment  to  the  Union  which  might  have  existed  in  the 
Border  States.  Kentucky  and  Missouri  may  be  overrun 
by  Federal  armies,  and  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  garri¬ 
sons  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  Southern  soldier  crosses  the  Ohio  he 
will  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  hostile  population.  As  the 
President  himself  observed,  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
issue  of  the  obnoxious  document,  a  decree  of  emancipation 
will  be  wholly  inoperative  for  its  ostensible  purpose.  The 
real  object  of  influencing  the  elections  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  attained,  but  the  incidental  result  of  alienating 
waverers  and  friends  of  the  Constitution  is  more  certain,  as 
well  as  more  serious.  The  Democrats  are  almost  embarrassed 
by  a  superfluity  of  cogent  arguments,  which  may  perhaps 
hereafter  serve  the  ends  of  justice  as  the  material  of 
impeachments.  It  is  true  that  the  nation  has  been  an  eager 
accomplice  in  the  misdeeds  of  its  rulers ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  expedient  than  the  inconsistency  which  enables  a 
repentant  multitude  to  avenge  its  own  errors  on  its  instru¬ 
ments  and  ringleaders.  In  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Lincoln 
may  have  cause  to  envy  the  safe  and  ignominious  obscurity  of 
his  forgotten  predecessor. 

The  authors  of  the  national  disasters  will  not  be  able  to 
allege,  in  their  defence,  any  genuine  belief  in  the  doctrines 
which  they  have  vainly  attempted  to  enforce.  Mr.  Seward 
avowed,  in  1861,  that  the  Union  ought  not  to  be  restored  by 
arms  ;  and  a  few  years  earlier,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Chase,  he 
actually  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  Federal  compact 
should  be  rescinded.  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  the  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Douglas  eagerly  placed  on  his  inaugural  speech, 
as  pledging  him  to  a  peaceful  policy.  The  change  of 
feeling  which  followed  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was 
not  inexcusable ;  but  the  subsequent  persistence  in  a 
policy  of  revenge  and  conquest  is  not  explained  by 
any  conscientious  conviction.  Without  a  theory  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  obstinacy,  repudiating  the  Constitution  which 
they  profess  to  vindicate,  the  official  representatives  of  the 
North  have  never  troubled  themselves  with  any  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  South  is  to  be  governed  after  it  is 
conquered.  Before  that  time,  another  President  will  have 
appointed  another  Cabinet,  and  the  members  of  the  present 
Government  are  satisfied  with  the  cheap  applause  which  is 
earned  by  flattering  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  moment. 
Mr.  Chase,  when  he  draws  bills  on  the  future  which  will 
assuredly  be  dishonoured,  embodies  in  a  material  symbol  the 
general  policy  of  his  colleagues.  The  evil  is  sufficient  for  the 
day,  and  difficulties  hereafter  must  be  dealt  with  as  well  as 
circumstances  may  allow.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  impossible 
that  a  feeble  and  delinquent  Government  may  attempt  to  obli¬ 
terate  the  memory  of  its  failures  by  wantonly  provoking  a 
rupture  with  England.  The  offensive  appointment  of  Com¬ 
modore  Wilkes  to  the  West  India  station  suspiciously  coin¬ 
cides  with  a  sudden  clamour  against  the  perfectly  legal  act  of 
English  shipbuilders  who  have  sold  vessels  which  the  Confe¬ 
derates  have  fitted  up  as  privateers. 


THE  COTTON  SPINNERS’  APOLOGY. 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  im¬ 
mense  energy  like  Mr.  Cobden  should  never  be  capable  of 
taking  any  but  the  narrowest  views  of  any  subject  which  he 
discusses.  Even  in  his  advocacy  of  Free  Trade,  where  he  did 
seem  to  step  out  of  himself,  and  assume  a  loftier  attitude,  it 
was  mainly  in  the  spirit  of  a  huckster  that  he  advocated  the 
truths  of  a  far-reaching  philosophy.  In  his  financial  views, 
and  eminently  in  the  tone  of  his  remarks  on  the  sad  events  of 
the  last  year,  he  has  steadily  persisted  in  viewing  the  world 
through  the  spectacles  of  his  own  class  ;  and  in  his  last  per¬ 
formance  —  the  elaborate  address  to  his  constituents  at  Roch¬ 
dale  —  he  altogether  sank  the  statesman  in  the  cotton  spinner, 
and  produced  perhaps  the  most  one-sided  and  uncandid  speech 
of  all  that  the  crisis  has  called  forth. 

Although  Reform  and  Retrenchment  were  the  hackneyed 
subjects  of  the  resolution  which  the  meeting  had  assembled  to 
pass,  the  prominent  topics  of  the  speech  were  the  American 
war  and  the  conduct  of  the  Lancashire  mill-owners.  From 
time  to  time,  various  leading  members  of  the  manufacturing 
fraternity  have  propounded  their  several  views  of  their 
interests,  their  rights,  and  their  duties.  One  gentleman 
insisted,  not  long  ago,  on  the  sacred  obligation  which  every 
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millowner  owed  to  himself  and  to  the  dictates  of  political 
economy  to  withdraw  his  capital  from  a  declining  trade, 
and,  bidding  farewell  to  the  hands  he  had  collected,  to  seek  in 
other  occupations  a  more  profitable  investment.  Other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  same  class  have  acknowledged  the  special 
duty  of  the  employers  of  factory  labour  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  expense  occasioned  by  the  present  suspension  of  industry, 
and  have  announced  that  the  mill-owners  were  only  waiting 
until  the  distress  should  become  severe  enough  to  call  for  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  which  they  were  prepared  to  make. 
Another  section,  bolder  than  their  fellows,  have  openly  avowed 
and  acted  upon  the  policy  of  selling  their  cotton  in  the  best 
market,  and  making  the  calamity  add  to  their  accumulated 
wealth.  Finally,  a  few  men  like  Mr.  Mason  have  struggled,  in 
the  face  of  the  deepest  discouragement,  to  stir  up  Manchester 
to  activity  in  enlarging  the  area  of  cotton  supply,  and  have 
nobly  done  their  own  part  in  keeping  open  their  mills  at  what¬ 
ever  cost,  rather  than  coldly  turn  adrift  the  labourers  on  whose 
skill  and  industry  they  have  reared  their  princely  fortunes. 

Mr.  Cobden  at  Kochdale  took  upon  himself  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  mill-owners  against  those  whom  he  is  pleased  to 
call  their  detractors,  or,  in  other  words,  against  the  united 
opinion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  significant 
that  he  avoided  any  special  reference  to  the  minority  who 
have  done  their  utmost  to  stem  the  prevailing  distress. 
Possibly,  he  agrees  with  those  who  hold  that  such  examples 
of  self-sacrifice  are  proofs  as  much  of  weakness  as  of  generosity, 
and  that  the  real  duty  of  the  enlightened  Manchester  man  is 
to  govern  himself  by  the  barometer  of  self-interest,  lest  he 
should  disturb  the  accepted  axioms  of  the  science  which 
Lancashire  worships.  But  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Cobden’s 
inmost  views,  his  argument  was,  as  usual,  clear  and  uncandid. 
His  conclusions  would  be  inevitable  if  his  premises  were  not 
based  more  on  assumption  than  on  fact.  The  case  of  the 
manufacturers  could  not  be  stated  more  pointedly.  Lan¬ 
cashire  is,  he  argued,  blockaded,  consistently  with  those 
wicked  principles  of  Avar  for  which  the  Government  is 
responsible.  The  suffering  of  the  people  is  an  evil  arising 
from  no  fault  of  the  manufacturers,  and  one  which  they 
could  neither  ha\re  foreseen  nor  provided  against  —  it  is  a 
national  calamity  to  be  met  by  national  alms.  The  mill- 
owners  are  less  bound  to  contribute  than  any  others,  because 
they  are  themselves  involved  in  the  loss ;  and  their  compul¬ 
sory  rates  and  inevitable  losses  far  exceed  the  most  bountiful 
donations  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  '  land.  The  owner  of  a 
factory,  the  stoppage  of  which  throws  one  thousand  hands 
upon  the  poor-rates,  has  no  more  moral  responsibility  than 
the  miller  who  discharges  a  couple  of  labourers  Avhen  the 
state  of  the  market  makes  it  unprofitable  to  grind  corn. 

This  is  the  essence  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  defence ;  and  it  is  most 
important  to  consider  it  fairly  and  patiently,  because  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  warmth  of  public  liberality 
has  been  chilled  by  the  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  mill- 
owners  ought  to  be  first,  and  are  last,  in  the  relief  of  the 
distress.  To  remove  this  impression  Avould  be  a  national 
service,  and  it  can  be  done  in  tAvo  ways  —  either  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  public  opinion  and 
the  examples  of  the  best  of  their  class,  or  by  the  country  con¬ 
senting  to  loAver  its  estimate  of  the  mill-OAvner’s  obligations 
doAvn  to  the  level  of  his  average  practice.  Mr.  Cobden  chooses 
the  latter  alternative,  and  after  his  manner  denounces,  as 
“  base  appeals  to  prejudice,”  the  attempts  Avhich  have  been 
made  to  goad  the  factory  owners  to  a  sense  of  their  position. 
If  public  opinion  is  wrong,  nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that 
the  misjudged  class  whom  Mr.  Cobden  takes  under  his  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  amply  vindicated.  But  it  is  possible  that  the 
unbiassed  spectators  may  be  right,  and  the  interested  cotton- 
spinners  a  little  warped  in  their  views  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it 
Avould  be  idle  and  Avrong  to  instil  into  the  public  mind  a  false 
estimate  of  Manchester  liberality,  even  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  stimxdating  subscriptions,  which,  Ave  trust,  Avill  soon 
pour  in  abundantly,  Avhatever  be  the  shortcomings  of  those  on 
Avliom  the  heaviest  obligation  lies. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Cobden’s  argument.  It  is  but  a  half- 
truth,  and  scarcely  that,  to  tell  the  milloAvners  that  the  present 
calamity  is  wholly  from  Avithout,  that  it  is  in  no  degree 
traceable  to  any  fault  of  theirs,  and  that  it  could  neither  have 
been  foreseen  nor  prevented.  If  a  manufacturer’s  mill  Avere 
destroyed  by  lightning,  the  calamity  Avould  in  a  sense  be  no 
act  of  his ;  but  if  he  had  been  Avarned  again  and  again  of 
the  necessity  for  a  conductor  —  if  he  had  persistently  re¬ 
fused  to  go  to  an  expense  which,  on  a  close  calculation, 
he  thought  excessive  for  the  risk  —  if,  moreover,  he  kept 
croAvds  of  Avorkmen  liable  to  be  crushed  when  the  anti¬ 
cipated  storm  should  come,  Avould  any  one  say  that  he 


was  wholly  free  from  responsibility  for  the  misfortune, 
and  that  he  had  done  enough  if  he  paid  his  quota  of 
rates  to  bury  the  victims  and  feed  the  survivors,  and  Avent  off 
Avith  the  remains  of  his  property  to  a  more  promising  site  ? 
This  is  not  an  unfair  parallel  to  the  actual  case.  The  evil 
day  which  has  come  was  foreseen  and  foretold  years  ago, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  precise  form  of  the  disruption 
of  the  American  cotton  trade  was  not  that  which  was 
commonly  anticipated.  But  every  man  who  thought 
of  the  future  of  England  at  all  has  been  for  years 
impressed  Avith  the  terrible  risk  which  Ave  were  running, 
by  trusting  exclusively  to  the  slave-groAvn  produce  of  a  single 
country.  To  call  the  calamity  unforeseen  is  just  one  of  those 
statements  by  which  Mr.  Cobden  is  accustomed  to  fit  his  facts 
to  his  logic.  But,  if  foreseen,  still  it  may  be  said  that  the  evil 
could  not  have  been  averted.  This,  again,  Ave  venture  to 
dispute.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  immediate  interest  of 
spinners  who  did  not  care  to  look  beyond  the  profits  of  the 
next  twelve  months  Avas  adverse  to  the  encouragement  of  any 
other  field  of  supply.  But  the  event  has  proved  that  their  real 
interests  Avould  have  been  best  consulted  by  efforts  to  bring 
the  produce  of  India  up  to  the  level  of  the  wants  of  Manchester  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  palpably  true  that,  if  the  employers  of 
millions  of  labourers  OAve  any  moral  duties  to  those  Avhom  they 
have  artificially  collected  together,  the  first  of  these  is  to  take 
all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
industry  on  Avhich  so  vast  a  population  depends.  We  do  not 
wish  to  state  the  case  more  harshly  than  necessary  ;  and  Ave  are 
glad  to  admit  that,  in  the  days  of  cheap  American  cotton,  it 
would  have  been  a  costly  and  difficult  enterprise  to  do  much 
to  improve  the  supply  from  India.  Still  it  Avas  not  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  and  if  Manchester  had  chosen  to  back  up  the  efforts 
Avhich  Avere  made  by  a  feAV,  enough  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  done  to  mitigate  the  terrible  severity  of  the  crisis 
Avhich  has  come  at  last.  But  let  this  be  passed  over,  as  an 
excusable  if  not  an  inevitable  omission ;  and  let  it  be  assumed 
that,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  crisis,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  had  done  all  that  could  fairly  be  expected  from 
average  human  nature.  Can  it  be  said  that,  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  nothing  more  could  have  been  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil?  Why,  the  manufacturers  themselves  have 
insisted  that  much  might  have  been  done,  and  have  loudly 
called  on  the  Government  to  send  out  an  army  of  Manchester 
buyers,  to  get  in  the  produce  of  India  in  a  state,  and  at  a 
price,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  Lancashire.  No  one  doubted  that 
the  cotton  could  be  had  —  if  not  at  once,  at  any  rate  long 
before  the  present  time.  If  Government,  as  Ave  Avere  told, 
could  do  it,  the  spinners  Avho  knew  A\rhat  they  wanted,  and 
who  had  the  capital  with  Avhich  to  buy,  could  certainly  have 
done  it  much  more  effectually.  But  there  was  a  risk  ;  and  as 
it  was  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  high  prices,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  Avould  tempt  Indian  traders  to  undertake  the  collection 
of  cotton  for  them,  the  Manchester  men  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  face  the  possibility 
of  a  universal  stoppage,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  specula¬ 
tion  Avhich  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  American  Avar  might 
seriously  derange.  There  were  risks  on  both  sides ; 
but  the  one  Avas  a  danger  to  mill-owners  and  la¬ 
bourers  both,  the  other  was  a  risk  of  loss  to  the  capitalist 
alone.  .  As  it  turns  out,  Manchester  chose,  perhaps  saga¬ 
ciously,  but  not  fortunately.  Noav,  it  seems  that  the  native 
merchants  of  .Calcutta  are  undertaking,  after  the  loss  of  a 
year,  the  enterprise  which  Manchester  has  declined.  Cotton 
is  being  sown,  purchased,  and  shipped  in  largely  increasing 
quantities ;  but  the  relief  Avhich  this  Avill  bring  is  not  only 
more  tardy,  but  less  effectual,  than  it  Avould  have  been  if  the 
spinners  had  sent  their  own  agents  to  conduct  the  operation. 
It  Avill  be  some  time  yet  before  Hindoos  and  Parsees  learn  the 
wisdom  of  sending  to  the  English  market  unadulterated  cotton, 
cleaned  and  packed  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A  year  has 
been  Avasted  before  the  experiment  commenced;  at  least 
another  will  be  lost  before  the  native  dealers  learn  their  neAV 
business,  and  the  requirements  of  their  customers. 

All  this  Manchester  might  have  prevented,  and  did  not ; 
and  in  the  face  of  these  undisputed  facts,  it  is  strange  to  be 
told  that  the  evil  could  neither  have  been  foreseen  nor  provided 
against.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  mill-owners  might 
have  done  very  much  to  arrest  the  famine,  but  that  it  would 
have  involved  them  in  considerable  outlay  and  some  risk  to 
make  the  attempt.  If  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Cobden  says,  that  the 
stoppage  of  their  mills  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  spinners,  the 
Indian  speculation  Avould  have  saved  at  least  a  part  of  it,  and 
the  factory  oAvners  Avould  have  benefited  at  once  their  opera¬ 
tives  and  themselves.  It  is  possible,  though  the  fact  is  not 
admitted  by  their  advocate,  that  the  mill-oAAmers  are  really 
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gainers  by  the  cessation  of  work  after  the  excessive  production 
of  previous  years,  and  it  may  be  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
cotton  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  an  unmixed  good. 
If  this  be  so,  an  additional  motive  can  be  found  for  the  want 
of  enterprise  by  which  Manchester  has  astonished  the  world  ; 
but  the  claim  of  the  artisans  would  become  yet  more  im¬ 
perative  on  employers,  to  whose  own  overtrading  the  cala¬ 
mity  could  in  some  degree  be  traced.  Mr.  Cobden  may, 
or  may  not,  succeed  in  persuading  his  countrymen  that 
the  capitalists  whom  he  represents  have  done  all  that  they 
were  morally  bound  to  do  to  sustain  a  system  of  industry 
on  which  they  have  so  largely  thriven  in  former  years ; 
but  it  is  idle  for  him,  or  any  man,  to  assert  that  they  have 
done  all  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  do,  or  to  paint  the 
present  distress  of  Lancashire  as  wholly  due  to  causes  which 
the  cotton  magnates  could  neither  have  foreseen  nor  obviated. 
His  eloquence  would  have  been  spent  to  far  better  purpose  if 
he  had  employed  it  in  creating  a  tone  of  opinion  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  class  whom  he  addressed,  more  in 
harmony  with  that  which  a  very  small  minority  among  them 
has  conspicuously  displayed.  But  this  would  scarcely  have 
been  a  task  for  an  orator  whose  greatest  merit  is  the  un¬ 
wavering  fidelity  with  which  he  can  represent  one  side  of  a 
question  and  one  class  of  a  nation. 

There  is  yet  another  word  to  be  said.  If  Manchester  has 
failed  in  her  duty,  that  is  no  reason  why  England  should 
follow  the  bad  example.  The  operatives  at  least  have  a 
right  to  say  that  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  them  is 
due  to  no  fault  of  theirs ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of 
distress  which  could  command  the  aid  of  the  whole  country, 
it  is  that  of  which  Lancashire  presents  so  sad,  and  yet  so  noble 
an  example.  Those  who  are  least  disposed  to  concur  in 
Mr.  Cobden’s  eulogy  of  the  cotton -spinners  will  best  show 
their  sense  of  the  emergency  by  taking  upon  themselves  the 
task  which  has  been  refused  by  those  who  were  primarily,  if 
not  exclusively,  bound  to  perform  it. 


JOINT-STOCK  COIMP ANIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE. 

THE  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  England  and  France  has 
undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  increasing  and  widening 
the  relations  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries 
are  brought  together ;  and  as  nations  are  thus  united  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  daily  life,  the  consequences  appear  in  a 
thousand  indirect  and  remote  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
that  differences  in  the  manner  of  doing  things,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  considerable,  easily  melt  away,  while  other 
differences,  which  hardly  force  themselves  on  the  attention  at 
all,  are  found  to  rest  on  wide  divergencies  of  policy  and 
government.  In  the  first  outset  of  international  amiability, 
for  example,  law  and  legal  difficulties  are  very  little  thought 
of.  Business  only  flows  in  the  accustomed  channels,  and  the 
law  which  regulates  its  course  is  simple,  settled,  and  familiar. 
But  soon,  if  all  goes  on  well,  new  enterprises  are  set  on  foot, 
new  liabilities  assumed,  and  the  law  is  required  to  regulate 
and  determine  them.  Fortunately,  the  English  commercial 
law  is  the  best  and  most  sensible  and  intelligible  part 
of  our  system,  and  its  main  doctrines  vary  but  slightly  from 
those  on  which  the  commercial  code  of  France  is  based. 
Where  there  is  a  difference,  the  difference  is  generally 
to  the  advantage  of  England.  We  have  worked  out  the 
problems  of  commercial  law  with  much  greater  accuracy 
and  fulness,  and  our  tribunals  have  been  thrown  open  in  a 
much  larger  spirit  to  litigants  of  all  nations.  But  there  are 
still  some  portions  of  commercial  law  as  to  which  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  French  system  and  ours,  springing,  not 
from  the  different  ways  in  which  lawyers  decide  legal  points, 
but  from  wholly  different  views  of  State  policy.  It  will  be 
impossible  that,  as  the  traffic  between  France  and  England 
increases,  this  separation  of  national  feeling  in  any  great  depart¬ 
ment  of  commercial  law  should  not  be  fruitful  of  consequences 
which  will  be  full  of  annoyance  and  mortification  to  those 
who  feel  their  weight.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  striking 
difference  in  the  French  and  English  law  of  public  partner¬ 
ships.  They  fulfil  different  objects,  and  rest  on  wholly 
different  theories.  Next  Monday,  a  new  Act,  passed  last 
session,  for  the  regulation  of  Companies  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  will  come  into  operation  ;  and  as  in  this  Act  the 
English  theory  has  been  embodied  in  its  most  trenchant  form, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  how  it  will  affect  our  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  France. 

The  English  law,  as  settled  by  the  new  Act,  appears  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  principle  that  partnerships  in  which  the  liability  is 
limited  are  either  desirable  as  favouring  enterprise,  or  are  at  ! 


least  arrangements  with  the  bad  effects  of  which  the  State  has 
nothing  to  do.  The  sole  business  of  the  State  is  to  recognise 
the  fact  of  their  existence,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  legal 
machinery  for  arising,  acting,  and  dying  out.  If  people  like  to 
trust  them,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  and  if  they  are  gulled 
by  them,  that  is  their  look-out.  The  State  does  not  affect  to 
see  that  the  nominal  capital  has  ever  been  subscribed,  or  that 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  it  ever  will  be.  There  need  be 
no  certain  number  or  amount  of  shares.  A  very  peculiar  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  new  Act  permits  a  Joint-Stock  Company  to 
start  without  any  shares  at  all,  and  to  involve  no  further  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  any  one  than  the  payment  of  such  sum  as  the 
promoters  may  declare  themselves  willing  to  pay  in  case  the 
company  is  wound  up.  They  must  not,  indeed,  make  fraudu¬ 
lent  representations,  or  they  will  be  liable  personally  to  those 
who  have  suffered  by  their  deceit;  but  they  may  get  to¬ 
gether  as  good  a  list  of  directors  as  they  can,  and  announce 
that  they  are  ready  to  transact  business  on  a  scale  which 
would  ordinarily  demand  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  If  they  succeed,  they  will  have  done  a  smart 
thing  cheaply.  If  they  fail,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  seven 
persons  constituting  the  number  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  a  joint-stock  company  have  never  paid  a  shilling,  and 
limited  the  liability  they  are  willing  to  incur  to  half-a-crown ; 
and  then,  although  they,  as  individuals,  may  be  worth  several 
times  their  weight  in  gold,  the  creditors  of  the  company  may 
get  nothing  more  than  the  seven  half-crowns.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  general  public  will  soon  learn  to  take  the 
proper  precautions  —  that  they  will  not  deal  Avith  a  company 
Avitliout  a  distinct  assurance  that  a  sufficient  capital  has  been 
paid  up,  and  that  they  Avill  ask  to  see  the  deed  of  association 
before  they  will  trust  a  company  dependent  for  its  solvency 
on  the  guarantee  of  its  members.  Directors,  too,  it  may  be 
urged,  Avho  are  men  of  honour  and  position,  Avill  not  lend 
their  names  to  sham  companies ;  and  the  public  Avill 
grow  accustomed  to  avoid  all  companies  Avhich  are  not 
administered  by  an  unexceptionable  direction.  It  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  this  useful  lesson  should  be  learnt 
Avitliout  some  pretty  severe  bloAvs  being  first  inflicted.  But 
the  British  public  may  in  time  be  properly  on  their  guard. 
Even  then,  hoAvever,  the  foreigner  will  have  to  learn  this 
lesson  too  ;  and  Ave  may  be  sure  that,  before  he  knoAvs  how 
hot  the  fire  is,  he  Avill  not  burn  his  fingers  without  plenty  of 
very  hearty  inA'ectives  against  the  English  laAV  of  partner¬ 
ship. 

The  French  laAV  proceeds  on  a  totally  different  principle.  It 
is  the  object,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  duty,  of  the  State, 
in  France,  to  guard  the  public  against  their  own  weakness. 
Persons  are  not  alloAved  to  enjoy  the  legal  advantages  of  a  limited 
partnership  unless  they,  in  some  AAray  or  other,  give  guarantees 
that  the  scheme  is  a  bond-jicle  one,  that  the  capital  announced 
is  really  subscribed,  and  that  there  is  a  regular  machinery  of 
administration,  the  members  of  Avhich  are  Avilling  to  subject 
themselves  to  severe  penalties  if  they  do  not  act  in  strict 
conformity  Avith  the  laAV.  About  six  years  ago  a  laAV  Avas 
passed,  the  avoAved  object  of  Avhich  Avas  to  protect  the  poor 
and  ignorant  against  flaming  prospectuses,  the  traffic  in  the 
mere  hope  of  shares,  and  the  snare  of  a  nominal  capital.  Every 
shareholder  is  bound  to  have  paid  up  a  fourth  of  the  sum  for 
Avhich  he  subscribes,  and  all  the  nominal  capital  must  have  been 
actually  subscribed  for  before  the  company  can  come  into  exist¬ 
ence.  The  shares  must  in  no  case  be  of  a  less  sum  than  four 
pounds  sterling,  and  never  of  a  less  sum  than  tAventy  pounds,  if 
the  proposed  capital  exceeds  eight  thousand  pounds.  No  share 
is  negotiable  until  tAvo-fifths  of  its  nominal  amount  has  been 
paid  up,  and  the  original  subscribers  remain  liable  until  the 
shares  ha\'e  been  paid  up  in  full.  Those  parties,  too,  AArho 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  personally  respon¬ 
sible,  Avitliout  any  limitation  of  their  liability.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  precaution  taken  which  ingenuity  can  devise 
to  exhaust  the  armoury  of  civil  remedies  against  fraud  or 
delusion.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  criminal  laAV  is  also 
called  in  aid,  and  fines  and  imprisonment  punish  the  authors 
of  a  company  Avhich  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  statute.  It  is  true  that  companies  Avhere  the  liability  is 
more  restrained,  and  that  are  subject  to  feAver  restrictions, 
may  be  formed ;  but  they  can  only  come  into  existence  by 
the  express  and  special  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  State, 
and  their  statutes  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  and 
to  receive  the  settlement  of  a  Minister  of  State. 

The  matter  is  of  the  greater  importance,  and  the  radical 
difference  betAveen  the  tAvo  systems  is  the  more  certain  to  lead 
to  misunderstandings,  because,  by  a  convention  betAveen  Eng- 
I  land  and  France,  made  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  it  Avas  pro- 
|  vided  that  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  of  either  nation  should 
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have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  in 
the  Courts  of  the  other.  An  English  company  of  the  most 
imaginative  character,  with  an  airiness  of  fancy  in  its  nominal 
capital  that  would  be  incredible  to  the  French  mind,  may  set 
up  its  shop  at  Paris,  and  make  all  the  hay  it  can  while  the 
sun  of  its  seven  undetected  half-crowns  is  shining  pleasantly. 
On  the  general  legal  consequences  of  this,  under  the  French 
law,  we  need  not  enter,  as  the  points  to  be  considered  would  be 
of  a  character  far  too  technical  and  intricate  for  the  general 
reader.  But  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that 
the  law  of  France  would  deal  in  a  very  summary  way  with 
French  shareholders  or  partners  who  sought  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  their  own  system,  and  defeat  the  public 
policy  of  their  country,  by  having  recourse  to  the  pleasant 
and  easy  paths  of  the  English  law.  At  first,  probably, 
no  very  salient  case  will  present  itself.  The  companies 
which  take  the  field  at  the  outset  will  probably  be  based 
on  honest  and  rational  schemes,  and  directed  by  men 
of  standing  and  wealth.  But  the  very  fact  that  they  succeed, 
and  accustom  the  French  to  the  presence  of  English  companies 
supposed  to  be  trading  in  France  under  the  English  law,  will 
soon  pave  the  way  for  companies  of  a  different  character ;  and 
then  either  the  suffering  French  will  say  that  the  treaty  has 
made  them  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  system 
of  law  that  is  mere  swindling,  or  the  English,  who  have  ex¬ 
pected  their  law  to  prevail  in  France,  will  be  disappointed, 
and  express  their  disappointment  in  the  language  of  angry 
Britons.  Ultimately  things  will  settle  themselves,  and  some 
sort  of  compromise  will  probably  be  effected.  We  shall  pro¬ 
bably  see,  in  the  law  of  partnership,  the  earliest  field  on  which 
the  English  and  Continental  systems  of  jurisprudence  will 
begin  that  approximation  which  will  be  the  inevitable,  but 
slow,  result  of  the  constant  and  increasing  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  commodities. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  COMMISSION. 

THE  Report  of  the  Volunteer  Commission  has  appeared 
very  opportunely  after  the  attempts  which  have  recently 
been  made  to  ignore  the  necessity  for  further  Government  assist¬ 
ance.  Quite  apart  from  the  real  danger  to  which  the  permanent 
existence  of  the  Volunteer  force  is  exposed,  it  is  most  essential 
that  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  civilian 
army  should  rest  upon  some  rational  and  clearly  under¬ 
stood  principle.  This  the  Report  of  the  Commission  fully 
supplies,  and  the  principle  itself  is  so  manifestly  sound  that 
it  would  be  strange  that  it  should  ever  have  been  questioned 
if  it  were  not  more  strange  that  anything  in  this  world  should 
escape  cavil  and  criticism. 

The  plain,  obvious  principle  which  must  govern  the 
pecuniary  arrangements  of  the  Volunteer  force  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  in  the  evidence  given  by  Lord  Lyttleton  : — 
“  In  reason  and  fairness,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to 
“  expect  any  money  contribution  at  all  from  the  rank  and 
“  file.  .  .  .  Besides  that  their  time  is  money,  it  is  not 
“  only  time  and  labour  which  they  give,  but  they  incur  actual 
“  expenses.  They  are  Volunteers  in  giving  their  services 
11  freely,  and  they  would  be  just  as  much  a  Volunteer  force  if 
“  they  were  not  required  to  pay  money  besides.  ...  I 
“  think  it  would  be  perfectly  just  if  all  their  expenses  were 
“  taken  away  from  them.”  This  is  an  intelligible  principle, 
and  it  is  the  one  which,  subject  to  a  very  reasonable  con¬ 
dition,  the  Commissioners  have  adopted.  But  there  is  one 
other,  and  only  one  other,  possible  principle  —  that  is,  to 
consider  the  Volunteers  not  as  part  of  the  forces  of  the 
country,  but  as  mere  amateurs  who  have  taken  to  military 
pastimes,  and  must  be  expected  to  bear  all  the  incidental 
expenses  of  their  own  amusement.  This  is  the  footing  on 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  a  recent  speech,  seemed 
disposed  to  place  them;  and,  whichever  be  the  sounder  plan, 
it  is  certain  that  no  compromise  can  by  any  possibility  be 
right,  and  that  the  Volunteers  must  either  be  entitled  to  relief 
from  all  the  money  payments  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  corps,  or  else  must  be  morally  bound  to  defray 
every  species  of  expenditure  out  of  their  own  resources. 
Between  these  two  rules  of  action  the  choice  has  to  be 
made.  If  Lord  Lyttleton’s  view  is  adopted,  men  of  all 
grades  are  invited  to  join  in  the  defence  of  their  common 
country,  and  are  told  that  their  services  will  be  welcome, 
though  they  bring  nothing  with  them  but  cheerful  and  steady 
devotion  to  their  self-imposed  task.  If  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
is  right,  then  it  is  desirable  that  military  training  and  rifle 
practice  should  be  the  pastime  of  the  rich,  to  be  pursued  at 
their  own  cost,  and,  as  a  fair  consequence,  according  to  their 
own  caprice.  The  choice,  in  other  words,  is  between  a 


National  Army  of  disciplined  regiments  and  an  association 
of  private  Rifle  Clubs,  somewhat  exclusive,  and  with  a  right 
to  be  jealous  of  external  control. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  discuss  which  of  these  two 
views  the  more  nearly  accords  with  the  universal  conception 
of  what  our  Volunteer  force  ought  to  be.  None  of  those  who 
are  the  most  earnest  in  their  homilies  about  the  maintenance 
of  the  Volunteer  character  pure  and  undefiled  would 
attempt  to  carry  out  their  theory  to  the  logical  extreme  of 
making  the  force  absolutely  self-supporting,  and  of  necessity 
confining  it  thereby  to  a  class,  instead  of  throwing  it  open  to 
the  nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  Report  comes 
to  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  there  will  be  nothing  more 
heard  of  the  cant  that  pecuniary  aid  is  degrading  to  the 
Volunteers,  and  destructive  of  their  distinctive  character.  If 
there  were  any  truth  in  this,  the  Volunteers  are  degraded  by 
the  loan  of  rifles,  the  gift  of  ammunition,  and  the  subsidising 
of  their  adjutants  and  sergeants;  and  a  Volunteer  force  in  the 
sense  of  the  purists  has  never,  in  fact,  existed  from  the  first. 
But  what  every  Volunteer  feels  is,  that  his  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  consists  in  being  ready  to  fight  without  reward,  not  in 
being  able  to  defray  the  establishment  expenses  of  his  corps. 
The  only  thing  which  he  feels  would  degrade  him  is  the 
acceptance  of  pay,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  whether  the 
Government  pays  for  half  the  drill  sergeants,  or  all  of  them  — 
whether  it  supplies  all  the  ammunition  gratis,  or  only  half  of 
it  —  whether,  in  short,  the  whole  current  expenses  of  a  corps 
are  borne  by  the  State,  or  divided  between  the  Consolidated 
Fund  and  the  rank  and  file — the  unpaid  Volunteers  will  still 
retain  the  same  self-respect,  and,  we  may  add,  the  same 
respect  from  others,  as  if  each  man  had  provided  the  expenses 
of  a  battalion  out  of  his  own  private  purse. 

Fully  adopting  this  principle,  the  Commissioners  have 
enumerated,  among  the  expenses  proper  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
Government,  the  cost  of  head-quarters,  drill-grounds  and 
ranges,  the  repair  of  arms,  and  even  clothing  and  travelling 
expenses  —  in  other  words,  all  the  necessary  current  expenses 
of  a  corps.  Not  only  is  this  rule  reasonable  in  itself,  but  the 
imminent  necessity  for  its  application  is  clearly  established  by 
the  evidence,  and  fully  recognised  in  the  Report.  The 
accounts  from  a  large  number  of  the  less  wealthy  corps  are 
monotonously  harmonious,  and  could  scarcely  have  justified 
any  other  inference  than  that  of  the  Report,  that  “  the  cost  of 
“  uniforms,  and  the  subscriptions,  are  felt  to  be  a  burden, 
“  the  presence  of  which  will  seriously  affect  the  force  by 
“  causing  a  large  diminution  of  its  numbers.”  Thus  far, 
there  was  almost  absolute  unanimity  among  witnesses 
and  Commissioners  alike,  and  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  an  inflexible  condition  which  it  is  proposed  to  attach  to 
every  kind  of  Government  aid.  It  is  pronounced  “  essential 
“  that  whatever  aid  may  be  granted  should  be  strictly  regu- 
“  lated  with  reference  to  the  real  efficiency  of  the  force.” 
Volunteer  commanders  were  even  more  eager  in  pressing  this 
point  than  regular  officers  and  official  inspectors,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  any  contribution  would  be  distasteful  to  the 
Volunteers  themselves,  if  their  efficiency  did  not  prove  that 
the  money  was  not  squandered. 

Almost  the  only  point  on  which  there  was  room  for  doubt 
was  as  to  the  form  and  the  amount  of  the  assistance  to  be  given. 
Contributions  in  kind  were  suggested,  but  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  working  a  complicated  system  of  this  kind  seems  to 
have  decided  the  controversy  in  favour  of  a  capitation  grant. 
We  observe  that' one,  and  only  one,  of  the  Commissioners  is  a 
dissentient  upon  this  point ;  but  we  confess  that  the  distinction 
which  has  been  drawn  between  serving  out  targets,  ball 
cartridge,  or  grey  cloth,  and  paying  into  the  treasury  of,  a 
corps  the  money  with  which  to  buy  these  necessaries,  seems  to 
us  to  be  somewhat  puerile,  and  the  Commissioners  appear  to 
have  acted  on  the  same  view  in  pronouncing  a  capitation 
grant  to  be  the  most  expedient  form  of  Government  assistance. 
The  amount  determined  on  (which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  is  an  allowance  for,  and  not  to,  each  efficient  Volun¬ 
teer)  is  2 os.  for  every  man  who  attends  a  certain  moderate 
number  of  drills,  and  obtains  a  certificate  of  efficiency,  who 
keeps  his  rifle  in  good  condition,  and  is  present,  or  absent 
with  leave,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  inspection.  These 
conditions,  with  a  further  requisition  which  is  made  of 
additional  drills  for  recruits,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
ensure  that,  for  every  pound  so  paid,  the  country  may 
depend  on  having  one  effective  soldier  either  fit  to  take 
his  place  in  line  of  battle  so  far  as  drill  is  concerned,  or, 
at  worst,  capable  of  becoming  so  on  a  few  days’  notice. 
A  further  contribution  of  105.  per  head  is  offered  upon  con¬ 
ditions  framed  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  all  riflemen  to 
complete  their  military  education  by  learning  the  use  of  their 
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weapon.  This  is  to  be  granted  for  every  Volunteer  whjp shall 
obtain  a  certificate  of  having  gone  through  a  certain  amount 
of  musketry  practice  and  training ;  and  though  at  present  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  force  might  be  able  to 
claim  the  grant,  the  stimulus  to  efficiency  will  be  even  more 
serviceable  than  the  pecuniary  aid. 

This,  with  the  addition  of  a  grant  for  the  travelling  expenses 
of  scattered  administrative  battalions,  forms  the  substance  of 
the  practical  recommendations  of  the  Report,  so  far  as  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  question  is  concerned.  It  adopts  the  broad  rule 
that  a  Volunteer  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  serving,  but  that  no  money  should  be  drawn  from 
Government  without  strict  proof  that  a  corresponding  num¬ 
ber  of  really  efficient  men  are  forthcoming  in  return.  It 
fixes  the  amount  of  the  contribution  at  a  sum  which 
will  probably  meet  the  fair  average  requirements  of  an 
economical  corps,  excluding  the  cost  of  bands  and  similar 
luxuries,  and  it  lays  down  conditions  that  will  increase  the 
efficiency,  as  much  as  the  resources,  of  the  Volunteer  corps. 
No  one  can  possibly  object  that  these  proposals  are  unfair 
or  unreasonable.  If  the  Volunteer  force  is  worth  anything 
at  all,  it  is  certainly  worth  an  outlay  of  a  pound  or  two  per 
man  ;  and  so  long  as  a  regular  soldier  costs  the  country  look 
a  year,  we  do  not  expect  to  hear  it  seriously  argued  that  a 
capitation  grant  of  30s.  for  each  efficient  Volunteer  is  a  costly 
way  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Both  in 
principle  and  in  expediency,  the  Report  seems  equally  un¬ 
answerable  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  shows  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  that 
aid  should  be  prompt  as  well  as  liberal. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  on  which  the  Report 
touches,  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  the 
first  place,  the  present  condition  of  the  Volunteer  force  is 
found,  on  a  somewhat  close  inquiry,  to  be  satisfactory  both  in 
numbers  and  efficiency,  and  some  useful  suggestions  are 
offered  for  future  improvement.  One  of  these  is,  that  the 
regulation  which  sanctions  the  union  of  regulars  and  Volun¬ 
teers  for  exercise  and  instruction  should  no  longer  remain,  as 
it  has  done,  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter,  and  that  efficient 
corps  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  brigade  and 
divisional  field  days.  It  is  suggested  that  these  indulgences 
should  be  postponed  until  late  in  the  season,  on  the  ground 
that  attendance  on  parade  is  apt  to  fall  off  afterwards.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  some  reason  for  this  apprehension ;  but  a  good  deal 
of  the  difference  between  musters  before  and  after  a  review 
is  generally  due  to  the  previous  extra  attendance  by  way  of 
preparation.  The  volunteer’s  great  holidays  are  a  useful 
stimulus,  and  to  complain  of  a  little  consequent  reaction  is 
rather  like  objecting  to  a  course  of  fine  weather  because  it  is 
certain  to  end  in  rain.  But,  without  discussing  further 
details,  we  may  take  leave  of  the  Report,  with  the  conviction 
that  it  contains  a  most  careful  and  satisfactory  solution  of  a 
problem  which  has  caused  no  little  anxiety  to  the  best  friends 
of  the  Volunteer  movement. 


MISTAKES  IK  LIFE. 


THERE  is  something  wonderfully  pathetic  in  the  idea  of 
mistakes  in  life,  even  before  we  have  any  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  with  whom  the  mistake  lies.  The  very  term  is  a  tender 
reproach  upon  Fate,  as  though  that  power  set  men  to  choose 
blindfold  in  matters  importing  their  lasting  interests,  and  punished 
them  for  choosing  wrong.  Regrets  and  repinings  upon  what  might 
have  been  if  things  had  not  happened  just  as  they  did  happen  — 
if  we  had  not  done  just  what  we  did  do  —  are  a  very  familiar 
resource  of  melancholy  or  ill-humour.  And  a  very  natural  one ; 
for  who  can  tell  the  weighty  consequences  of  even  a  trivial  action  — 
all  that  is  bound  up  in  the  decisions  we  are  every  day  called  upon 
to  make  upon  what  appear  insufficient  grounds  for  a  right  judg¬ 
ment  ?  Most  people,  looking  back  on  their  career,  must  be  tempted 
to  think  their  life  would  have  been  more  successful  and  complete 
but  for  certain  blunders  which  were  slipt  into  most  unconsciously, 
and  without  any  view  to  their  bearing.  They  imagine  that  dif¬ 
ferences  then  seemingly  unimportant  would  have  altered  their 
whole  course,  and  altered  it,  as  they  are  disposed  to  think,  mate¬ 
rially  for  the  better. 

The  subject  is  a  very  wide  and  vague  one.  If  we  choose,  we 
may  call  history  a  series  of  mistakes ;  but  dispassionately  to  note 
the  mistakes  of  others,  either  in  a  past  age  or  in  our  own,  is 
merely  one  form  of  observation,  and  as  such  does  not  affect  the 
mind  as  a  personal  question,  or  influence  the  character  in  a  selfish 
direction.  There  are  people  who  are  always  dwelling  on  their 
own  mistakes,  and  the  mistakes  of  others  towards  them ;  and  as 
this  form  of  regret  commonly  takes  the  line  of  having  cheated 
ourselves,  or  having  been  cheated,  out  of  some  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world  —  place,  and  name,  more  money  and  more  friends, 
everything  involved  in  success  in  life  —  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
theme  is  ever  a  very  profitable  one,  even  where  a  man  rigidly 


confines  himself  to  his  own  share  of  the  blunder.  But,  in  fact,  no 
one  can  indulge  in  this  turn  of  thought  long  without  implicating 
friends,  connexions,  and  allies  in  the  disgrace.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  dwell  for  long  exclusively  on  our  own  follies.  The  mind 
irresistibly  seeks  for  partners  in  a  scrape,  and  men  are  so  bound  up 
in  one  another  that  it  can  always  find  them.  It  is  certain  that 
people  apt  with  the  phrases,  “  It  was  a  great  mistake,”  “  I  made 
a  great  mistake,”  cannot  cany  on  the  strain  beyond  the  first  con¬ 
fession  without  falling  foul  of  their  friends’  dealing  with  them. .  To 
start  with,  they  are  perhaps  conscious  of  failing  in  certain  prelimi¬ 
nary  elements  of  success ;  yet  it  is  but  a  sour  sort  of  humility  to 
point  out  defects  in  their  education,  though  there  may  be  truth  in 
it.  The  human  race  is  a  race  of  mistake-makers.  Education  has 
never  been  free  from  mistakes,  and  probably  very  grave  ones.  If 
a  man  has  been  brought  up  with  scrupulous  care,  he  is  the  victim 
of  theory.  If  he  has  had  the  chances  of  other  boys,  study  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character  has  been  wanting.  In  some  degree  or  other  his 
spirit  has  either  been  cowed  by  severity,  or  spoilt  by  over-indul¬ 
gence.  If  left  to  himself,  he  acquires  desultory  habits.  If  held  to 
hard  mental  labour,  imagination  is  sacrificed.  If  parents  have  a  large 
promiscuous  acquaintance,  they  entail  on  their  son  the  task  of  ex¬ 
clusion.  If  they  belong  to  a  party,  he  starts  one  of  a  clique.  If  they 
avoid  society  for  his  sake,  he  enters  life  solitary,  unsupported,  and 
without  the  power  to  make  friends.  If  they  interfered  in  his  choice 
of  a  calling,  his  inclination  might  not  be  sufficiently  consulted.  If 
they  left  him  to  choose,  he  was  thrown  prematurely  upon  a  j  udgment 
unfit  for  the  responsibility.  No  circumstances  have  ever  been 
perfectly  happy,  no  management  has  ever  been  entirely  judicious, 
no  man’s  friends  have  in  all  respects  acted  wisely  by  him ;  and  in 
every  training  a  hundred  things  have  been  ill-done  or  fraught  with 
danger.  It  is  the  facility  of  shifting  oft’  some  of  the  burden  and 
the  blame  of  our  worst  mistakes  that  makes  this  habit  the  most 
spurious  of  all  forms  of  repentance,  and  often  a  mere  ungrateful 
sham  of  contrition.  To  see  a  man,  poker  in  hand,  on  a  wet  day, 
dashing  at  the  coals,  and  moodily  counting  up  the  world’s  mistakes 
against  him,  is  neither  a  dignified  nor  an  engaging  spectacle ;  and 
our  sympathy  flags,  with  the  growing  conviction  that  no  man 
is  an  utter  victim  to  the  mistakes  of  others  wdio  has  not  an 
ineradicable  propensity  to  make  mistakes  himself,  and  that 
people  are  constantly  apt  to  attribute  a  state  of  things  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  condition  or  mischance  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  have 
happened  from  some  inherent  weakness  and  openness  to  attack.. 
There  is,  besides,  the  experience,  which  must  in  its  degree  be  uni¬ 
versal,  that  wishes  and  expectations  by  no  means  necessarily 
suggest  the  means  to  their  attainment,  and  that  in  youth  espe¬ 
cially  we  have  often  very  earnestly  wanted  a  thing,  and  yet  taken 
no  steps,  or  just  the  wrong  ones,  to  get  it,  vaguely  expecting  our 
desires  to  accomplish  themselves,  though  our  outer  life  and  actions 
may  even  wilfully  run  counter  to  them. 

That  subtle  discrepancy  between  thought  and  action  which  is  to 
be  observed  in  speculative,  self-conscious  characters,  brings  about 
some  of  the  more  recondite  mistakes  of  life.  They  are  caused 
by  refusing  to  believe  in  the  natural  consequences  of  actions — by 
not  counting  the  cost.  Thus  an  act  of  large  and  exceptional 
liberality  often  looks  like  a  mistake  —  not  at  the  time,  when  we 
are  dazzled  by  the  air  of  self-sacrifice,  but  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  rest  of  a  man’s  course,  and  note  its  effect  upon  his 
character,  which  is  the  only  test  of  the  consistency  of  the  motive 
originally  at  work.  Something  on  the  same  principle,  Machiavel 
called  a  single  unsupported  act  of  generosity  in  an  unscrupulous 
scheme  of  policy  a  mere  blunder  —  noting  the  great  mistake  it  is 
to  a  mingle  isolated  acts  of  mercy  with  extreme  measures.”  It 
sounds  horribly  cold-blooded,  and  sinks  him  lower  than  ever  in. 
the  disesteem  of  modern  readers ;  but  he  may  have  taken  a  juster 
measure  than  we  do  at  this  distance  of  the  motive  which  prompted 
the  discordant  generosity.  However,  we  must  not  dwell  on  this 
part  of  our  subject,  though  a  writer  of  the  Spectator  did  propose 
it  “  as  no  unacceptable  piece  of  entertainment  to  the  town  to 
inquire  into  the  hidden  features  of  the  blunders  and  mistakes  of 
wise  men.” 

Of  course,  all  people  reviewing  their  own  lives  must  see  in  them 
great  mistakes  —  wonderful  mistakes  —  perhaps  a  mere  series  of 
mistakes  as  compared  to  that  ideal  of  life  with  which  they  started, 
and  in  contrast  with  which  the  reality  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  beginnings  without  endings,  ceaseless  fluctuations  of 
design,  so  that  we  have  something  to  do  to  trace  the  one  mind 
at  work  through  the  successions  of  change.  Yet  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  is  just  what  others  can  see  in  us.  It  may  be  noted 
that  -where  men  themselves  attribute  ill-success  or  mischance  to 
separate  distinct  mistakes  —  as,  for  instance,  to  the  choice  of  such  an 
adviser,  the  engaging  in  such  a  speculation  —  those  who  have  to 
observe  them  trace  all  to  character.  They  see  that,  if  failure  had 
not  come  at  such  a  juncture,  it  must  at  some  other,  from  certain 
flaws  in  the  man’s  nature  which  he  must  heal  and  repair  before 
he  can  go  straight  —  that  mistakes  simply  mark  occasions  when 
he  was  tested.  We  see  in  a  career  a  hundred  chances  thrown 
away  and  wasted,  not  at  all  from  accident ;  though  the  actor,  look¬ 
ing  back,  does  not  know  why  he  chose  the  wrong,  and  is  still 
only  aware  of  having  vacillated  between  two  courses  in  a  certain 
toss-up  state  of  mind,  in  -which,  as  far  as  he  sees,  he  might  just  as 
well  have  chosen  right  —  he  being  the  last  to  remember  that  a 
crisis  is  the  occasion  for  hidden  faults  and  predominating  in¬ 
fluences  to  declare  themselves,  so  that  his  mistakes  were,  in 
a  manner,  inevitable.  For  example,  one  man  rushes  headlong  into 
an  uncongenial,  imprudent  marriage,  which  may  be  considered  the 
mistake,  par  excellence,  of  life.  Can  there  be  properly  anything 
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merely  accidental  in  such  a  step  F  Does  it  not  belong  to  a 
certain  course  of  action  —  to  a  vein  of  folly7-  or  conceit 
of  -which  something  of  the  sort  is  a  natural  sequence,  which 
he  only  escapes  by  a  happy  accident  or  want  of  opportunity. 
Another  man  is  intending  to  marry  all  his  life,  and  dies  a  peevish 
old  bachelor,  owning  his  mistake ;  but  others  can  trace  a  whole 
course  of  weak  compliance,  or  selfish  ungenerous  caution,  as  the 
cause  of  his  present  isolation. 

It  may  be  that  the  errors  of  a  consistent,  deliberate  course  of 
action  only  go  by  another  name ;  but  certainly  the  habit,  in  all  its 
flagrancy,  not  only  of  making  mistakes,  but  of  mooning  over  them, 
belongs  to  those  who  act  on  impulse,  and  disdain  a  producible 
reason  for  their  actions.  This  might  seem  self-evident ;  but  not 
only  are  the  people  prone  to  impulse  incorrigibly  proud  of 
it  as  being  akin  in  their  mind  to  genius,  which  can  afford 
to  despise  the  slower  processes  of  reason ;  but  the  world 
does  much  to  foster  the  idea,  by  attaching  high-sounding 
adjectives  to  the  word  —  so  that  good  impulses,  noble  impulses, 
generous  impulses,  run  off  our  tongue  of  themselves.  Yet,  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  impulses  are  not  good  or  noble,  and  expe¬ 
rience  shows  us  that  impulse  is  amongst  the  most  inconvenient 
and  questionable  guides  in  human  affairs.  A  good  impulse  either 
means  an  inspiration,  or  it  is  a  good  habit  of  mind,  showing  itself 
on  some  sudden  call  with  a  readiness  of  response  which  is  mis¬ 
taken  for  spontaneous  resolve.  But  the  impulse  we  see  most  of 
is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  proceeds  from  some  looseness  of  mind 
which  defies  and  forbids  the  formation  of  habits  —  which  forms 
nothing,  but  drifts  along,  when  it  acts  on  ordinary  principles  of 
conduct,  without  acquiring  any  lasting  impressions  from  custom, 
or  any  adhesiveness ;  so  that,  when  a  new  or  bizarre  suggestion 
presents  itself,  it  comes  with  the  force  of  a  command.  Why  not  P 
why  shouldn’t  they  ? — and  there  is  no  counteracting  stay  of  habit  to 
provide  an  answer,  or  stand  against  the  delirious  joy  of  novelty  — 
the  gambler’s  excitement  of  putting  the  happiness  of  his  future  on 
a  chance  for  the  mere  thrill  of  seeing  it  imperilled. 

After  all,  we  shall  not  often  get  the  actor  and  the  looker- 
on  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  to  what  are  mistakes.  As  the 
epicure  lays  the  account  of  his  indigestion  to  the  few  drops  of  cream 
in  his  after-dinner  cup  of  tea,  so  the  repiner  over  his  own  destiny 
sets  his  misfortunes  down  to  trifling  indiscretions,  or  even  to  what 
ethers  might  consider  exceptional  exhibitions  of  good  sense ;  while 
the  decisive  failures,  the  incontrovertible  mistakes,  are  defended  to 
the  death.  Some  of  this  school  have  only  one  mistake  to  reproach 
themselves  with,  but  this  recurring,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  at 
Various  turning  points  of  life  —  that  of  not  having  taken  their  own 
way,  but  having  allowed  themselves,  at  some  critical  juncture,  to 
follow  the  advice,  the  example,  the  opinion  of  others. 

Persons  of  a  speculative  cast  can  scarcely  escape  this  habit  of 
mind.  Their  own  experience  is  much  like  Mr.  Clough’s :  — 

How  often  sat  I  poring  o’er 
My  strange  distorted  youth, 

Seeking  in  vain  in  all  my  store 
One  feeling  based  on  truth  ; 

for  a  certain  intellectual  activity  prompts  to  a  perpetual  review  and 
suspicion  of  the  past.  Authors,  the  picked  men  of  this  class,  who 
are  driven  by  their  calling  to  utilize  the  actions  and  proceedings 
generally  of  so  much  of  mankind  as  come  in  their  way,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  themselves  the  authority  on  all  questions  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  on  what  are  the  mistakes 
of  others  ;  though  their  attitude  of  critics  of  the  human  race  diverts 
them  from  personal  vigilance,  and  makes  them  crying  examples  of 
mistakes  in  their  own  persons.  Thus  we  may  see  them  very  much 
alive  to  the  world’s  mistakes  towards  them,  and  very  blind  to  the 
real  cause,  often  to  the  real  facts,  of  their  own.  It  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  but  that  writers,  as  a  class,  should  be  discontented  men ; 
for  human  nature  craves  for  action,  and,  in  the  long  rim,  the 
observer,  whatever  his  success  in  his  own  field,  will  feel  it  a  mis¬ 
take  that  he  has  not  been  an  active  worker  instead  of  a  chronicler 
and  speculator  on  others’  work.  They  are  almost  as  certain,  too,  to 
overvalue  their  own  judgment,  and  thus  to  lay  the  cause  of  their 
mischances  at  the  Avrong  door.  Thus  the  autobiographies  and 
personal  revelations  of  literary  men  represent  them  all  as  victims 
of  mistakes. 

But  all  people  who  are  not  men  of  action  are  not  therefore  men  of 
thought.  Mistakes  are  a  very  prolific  subject  with  all  who  judge 
of  things,  as  so  many  do,  solely  by  the  event.  There  are 
persons  who  live  in  the  belief  that  they  are  wise  till  something 
happens  wholly  irrespective  of  their  own  conduct  or  motives,  when 
they  spring  as  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been 
tools.  It  is  wonderful  what  steps  will  be  regretted — what  natural, 
proper,  nay,  inevitable  steps — where  the  event  does  not  vindicate  a 
course  of  action.  It  is  imperative  on  many  tempers  to  blame  some¬ 
body —  anybody  —  when  things  do  not  go  as  they  would  have 
them.  Thus  a  man  meeting  with  a  railway  accident  is  bent  on 
proving  it  a  great  mistake  that  he  went  by  that  train  at  all.  The 
irrevocable,  with  all  unreasoning  natures,  is  for  ever  prompting  this 
illusory,  deceitful  form  of  self-blame,  which  issues  in  nothing,  for 
it  has  not  taught  them  any  new  principle  of  conduct. 

Many  people  attribute  to  themselves  a  series  of  mistakes  from  a 
mere  over-estimate  of  their  powers.  It  is  their  only  method  of 
accounting  to  themselves  why  they  were  not  where  their  deserts 
should  place  them.  It  is  soothing  to  their  vanity  to  lay  their 
failure  to  the  charge  of  some  defect  in  policy  or  judgment.  They 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  instead  of  the  top,  and  find  a  feeble, 
vapid  consolation  in  counting  up  a  series  of  isolated  blunders.  It 
all  comes  from  not  embracing  that  opening,  from  stopping  short  on 


the  way  to  success  a  day  too  soon,  from  an  ill-choice  of  advisers  at 
some  important  crisis,  and  so  on.  But  the  truth  is,  everybody  is 
making  such  mistakes  always.  No  man  can  get  on  without  the 
power — not  of  avoiding  mistakes — but  of  nullifying  and  mastering 
them  when  made.  Yes  !  no  doubt  every  life  is  full  of  mistakes, 
and  it  is  a  further  argument  against  morbid  dwelling  upon  them 
that  we  can  rarely  find  in  our  own  case  which  of  them  has  told 
lastingly  against  us.  Going-  by  analogy  —  observing  what  sort  of 
mistakes  press  and  gnaw  on  the  minds  of  others  —  our  own  sensi¬ 
tiveness  is  far  from  being  an  infallible  judge.  We  may  then  be 
attaching  mighty  consequences  to  some  indiscretion  which  has  really 
served  us  well,  while  the  mistake  which  has  damaged  us  may  lurk 
altogether  out  of  our  cognizance.  Especially  we  may  take  for 
granted,  of  every  man  who  sits  and  murmurs  over  the  mistakes  of 
others  towards  him,  that,  in  fact,  he  is  suffering  infinitely  more 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

HE  funeral  oration  of  the  Exhibition  of  1 862  is  to  be  written. 
To-day  closes  the  second  World’s  Show  which,  within  eleven 
years,  has  been  opened  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
great  family  of  nations.  Such  is  the  kind  of  language — only  it 
will  be  much  finer  and  sonorous  —  in  which  the  1st  of  November 
will  be  chronicled  by  the  fine  writers  of  the  day.  There  is,  of  course, 
much,  and  naturally,  which  connects  the  outward  and  inward 
aspects  of  the  occasion.  What  rose  in  sunshine,  hope,  and  promise, 
sets  in  gloom,  darkness,  and  disappointment.  It  is  May  and 
November,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  climatic  sense.  The  question 
naturally  occurs  why  the  present  Exhibition  should  have  been  a 
failure  ;  for  that  it  is  a  failure,  positively  as  well  as  comparatively, 
even  its  consistent  claqueurs  are  now  forced  to  admit.  The  most 
substantial  test  is  in  the  number  of  visitors  and  the  money  conse¬ 
quently  received  at  the  doors.  By  dint  of  screwing  and  agitation 
the  number  of  visitors  may  be  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  1851. 
But  it  was  very  hard  work  to  do,  and  they  ought  to  have  been 
very  largely  in  excess.  For,  first,  the  Exhibition  has  been  kept 
open  longer  than  its  predecessor ;  and,  secondly,  since  1851,  the 
population  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  we  have  all  become 
much  richer.  The  railways,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of 
all  Europe,  have  been  immensely  developed,  and  consequently 
increased  facilities  have  been  open  to  visitors;  and,  further, 
the  experience  of  what  we  were  assured  were  the  proved  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  first  International  Exhibition  ought  to  have  taught  all 
mankind  that  these  decennial  shows  are  the  great  opportunities  of 
human  life,  to  leave  which  unimproved  were  to  neglect  one  of  the 
highest  duties  and  most  sacred  functions  and  privileges  of  civilized 
humanity.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  influences,  the  Exhibition  has 
failed.  Why  is  this  P 

No  doubt  there  have  been  depressing  influences  at  work  of 
an  exceptional  character,  and  such  as  no  amount  of  adminis¬ 
trative  capacity  could  either  have  foreseen  or  remedied.  In 
the  very  first  rank  of  these  causes  of  failure  must  be  reckoned 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  consequent  abeyance  of 
Court  patronage  and  favour.  In  the  mere  amount  of  payments, 
indeed,  this  failure  of  receipts  is  almost  infinitesimally  small.  Still, 
it  must  be  fairly  admitted  that  the  London  season  has  been  at  a 
low  level.  Then  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  the 
Loyal  Commissioners.  With  a  good  deal  of  enjoyable  weather, 
the  summer  has  been  cold  and  wet ;  and  meteorological  influences 
tell  very  sensibly  on  the  choice  of  people  whether  they  will  be  at 
the  trouble  to  enj  oy  themselves  or  not.  But  the  most  serious 
drawback  on  the  holiday-making  tastes  of  the  masses  is  to  be 
found  in  that  dark  and  lowering  cloud  which  has  been  cast  over 
our  happiness  and  prosperity  by  the  American  civil  war.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  working  population  have  been  brought, 
some  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  and  all  to  the  stern  necessities 
of  the  severest  thrift,  by  the  cotton  famine.  From  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  centres  'of  the  North  no  happy  crowds  have  been  brought 
by  frequent  excursion  trains  to  London  during  this  year  of  sadness 
and  suffering.  And  in  many  other  cases  it  was  felt  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  social  anomaly  for  us  to  be  enjoying  ourselves  while  our 
patient  brethren  were  in  such  deep  distress. 

While  admitting  the  full  influence  of  these  external  causes 
against  the  success  of  the  present  Exhibition,  they  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  exhaust  the  reasons  which  have  told  against  it.  Somehow 
or  other,  even  among  those  who  visited  it,  the  show  has  not 
been  popular.  This  is  undeniable.  It  is  the  popular  feeling. 
It  has  expressed  itself  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Little  or  no  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  been  called  out.  We  went,  and  saw,  and  approved, 
and  praised,  and  we  were  all  dreadfully  bored.  We  went  and 
went;  again  — <  everybody  went  and  went  again.  But  it  was  duty, 
task  work,  a  thing  to  be  done.  It  was  a  relief  when  it  was  all 
over.  Most  likely  it  was  discovered  that  these  very  Great  Exhi¬ 
bitions  are  much  too  great.  Their  Greatness  exhausts,  over¬ 
powers,  wearies,  distracts.  Nobody  really  likes  taking  pleasure  in 
the  form  of  a  severe  headache,  and  an  utter  prostration  of  body  and 
mind.  It  is  like  spinning  through  two  hundred  miles  of  country 
in  an  express  train,  and  making  it  a  duty  to  botanize  all  the  trees, 
and  count  all  the  telegraph  posts  on  the  journey.  When  you  get 
too  much  for  your  shilling,  or  your  half-crown,  you  decline  a 
second  visit  to  the  show.  A  play  of  five  hours’  long  is  a  merciless 
relaxation.  Then  there  was  the  reaction  in  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  actual  didactic  value  of  Exhibitions  of  this  sort. 
The  note  was  pitched  too  high  in  1851;  and  because  we  were  told 
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to  expect  so  much,  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  under  all  sorts  of  aspects — 
political,  religious,  international,  social,  and  moral — from  these  great 
gatherings,  people  declined  to  he  preached  into  enthusiasm  twice.  The 
Russian  war  rudely  disenchanted  the  pretty  notion  that  Peace  had 
begun  her  universal  reign  in  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  greenhouse. 
And  the  American  civil  war  has  read  us  the  ugly  lesson  that  a 
country  may  hold  Great  Exhibitions,  and  yet  cut  its  own  throat, 
and  develope  Butlers  and  Turchins  in  the  same  generation. 

Nor,  even  in  a  manufacturing  estimate  of  these  shows,  have  all  or 
half  the  advantages  so  sanguinely  predicted  been  realized.  Except 
in  one  or  two  special  departments,  trade  and  manufacture  are  much 
as  they  were  twelve  years  ago.  The  disagreeable  truth  has  pressed 
itself  upon  reluctant  conviction  that  taste  cannot  be  forced — that 
the  influences  of  ignorance,  bad  art-education,  and  the  stupid 
traditions  of  manufacture,  are,  too  many  of  them,  at  present  ineradi¬ 
cable.  Manufacturers,  too,  who  know  better,  will,  because  it  pays, 
persist  not  unreasonably  in  turning  out  things  clean  and  unclean, 
and  in  equal  pairs.  All  this  is  sadly  disillusionizing.  We  went 
to  Hyde  Park  in  1851  full  of  hope,  aspirations,  and  buoyant  with 
the  expectation  of  an  easy  triumph  over  dulness  and  ignorance. 
But  in  1862  wc  go  to  Brompton,  knowing  from  experience  that 
dulness  and  ignorance  were  entrenched  in  lofty  castles,  and  fenced 
in  with  impregnable  barriers.  Troy  had  stood  its  ten  years’  siege, 
and  we  only  renewed  the  assault  in  the  spirit  of  a  forlorn  hope. 

And  so,  when  the  Exhibition  of  1862  was  determined  upon,  it 
was,  if  not  with  disfavour,  at  least  with  apathy,  that  the  scheme 
was  accepted.  Nor  was  there  'that  in  its  antecedents  which  attracted 
confidence.  It  originated  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  Society  of  Arts  is  not  generally  liked.  Whether 
with  or  without  sufficient  reason,  the  Adelphi  Society  is  thought 
to  be  a  clique ;  and  when  once  a  body  is  suspected  of  cliquerie,  even 
its  good  deeds  are  looked  on  with  suspicion.  The  officials  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  get  to  be  personally  interested  in  Great  Exhi¬ 
bitions.  They  get  patronage,  and  patronage  is  pleasant  to 
dispense.  They  acquire  influence,  and  influence  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  disregarded.  There  are  salaries,  there  are  decorations,  there 
are  even  titles  to  be  got  out  of  Great  Exhibitions ;  and,  although 
it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  perhaps,  to  dissociate 
extraordinary  zeal  for  the  public  weal  from  the  chances  of  per¬ 
sonal  advancement,  personal  favour,  and  personal  rising  in  the 
world,  yet  somehow  or  other — very  unreasonably,  of  course — people 
will  view  great  schemes  in  connexion  with  their  pushing,  active, 
successful  promoters.  A  Joint-stock  Company  may  be,  and  often 
is,  of  great  public  use ;  but  it  must  engage  the  services  and  pay 
the  salaries  of  managing  directors,  solicitors,  engineers,  auditors, 
and  secretaries.  And  even  Great  Exhibitions  must  have  their  staff, 
and  that  staff  is  well  paid.  Some  of  the  officials  get  good  salaries 
for  a  year  or  two  before  the  Exhibition  opens,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  or  two  after  the  Exhibition  closes.  The  Society  of  Arts  gets 
a  good  many  of  these  appointments.  Very  likely  it  was  only  the 
base  passions  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  which  grudged  the  Society 
its  influence  in  connexion  with  the  present  Exhibition ;  but  the 
grudge  was  keen  and  powerful,  and  perhaps  was  visited  without 
reason  on  the  Exhibition. 

One  thing,  however,  told  with  still  greater  effect  in  creating  a 
prejudice  against  the  Exhibition.  It  was  located,  as  the  news¬ 
papers  say,  at  Brompton.  Now,  there  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
no  occasion  for  this.  The  old  site  of  1851,  in  Hyde  Park,  was 
open,  and  in  practice  had  been  found  most  suitable  and 
convenient.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  some  latent  reason 
for  selecting  this  site.  It  was  well  known  that  there 
was  a  compact  and  resolute  phalanx  of  jobbers,  affecting  to 
act  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  the  highest  influences,  resolved 
to  centralize  all  the  arts  and  sciences  in  some  grand  and  hazy 
institution  at  Brompton.  To  Brompton  were  to  be  removed  the 
national  pictures ;  to  Brompton  were  to  be  banished  half  the 
contents  of  the  British  Museum ;  at  Brompton  was  to  rise  the 
Great  University  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  picture  galleries  at 
one  end,  and  museums  on  one  flank  and  lecture-halls  on  the  other, 
and  China  asters  and  Mr.  Nesfield’s  polychromatic  walks  in  the 
middle.  And,  somehow  or  other,  the  contract  for  the  Exhibition 
buildings  curiously  and  singularly  fitted  in  with  this  scheme,  and 
with  nothing  else.  Its  terms  and  conditions  were  —  some  people 
cynically  said,  of  purpose  —  left  in  convenient  obscurity.  Anyhow, 
there  was  to  be  a  range  of  permanent  buildings,  and  in  order  to 
get  an  excuse  for  erecting  any  permanent  buildings  at  all,  the 
Exhibition  of  British  and  Eoreign  Pictures  was  thought  of.  This 
part  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862  is  no  doubt  its  greatest  charm,  and 
is  one  of  incalculable  interest  and  value.  But  we  are  not  speaking 
of  the  pictures,  but  of  the  motive  which  brought  them  together. 
That  motive  was  to  erect  a  permanent  picture  gallery  at 
Brompton.  The  present  collection  is,  of  course,  a  fugitive 
one.  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  permanent  building,  which 
happens  to  be  a  picture  gallery  P  It  is  on  our  hands,  empty,  con¬ 
venient,  suitable,  appropriate.  Here  is  the  end  of  the  wedge  firmly 
lodged  in  the  obstinate  log  of  popular  disapproval.  The  wedge  will 
do  its  work  —  the  log  will  be  split.  We  shall  never  hear  the  last  of 
these  permanent  picture  galleries.  Whenever  the  National  Gallery 
question  comes  before  Parliament,  and  as  often  as  the  future  of 
the  Royal  Academy  is  discussed,  the  Brompton  Galleries  will  be 
roduced.  Nor  was  this  all.  Under  certain  circumstances,  which 
ave,  however,  not  been  realized,  the  whole  of  the  present 
Exhibition  buildings  were  to  become  the  property  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  and  then  the  great  undefined  scheme  of  the  great  Central 
Institution  was  settled.  With  a  house  ready  and  a  purpose  clearly 
in  view,  nothing  could  have  arrested  that  gigantic  job  which  has 
been  steadily  kept  in  view  for  years,  and  the  consummation  of 


which  is  only  arrested.  The  failure  of  the  Exhibition  will,  we 
trust,  be  a  most  serious  blow  to  this  great  job;  but  jobs  are 
tenacious  of  life,  and  we  must  see  that  the  scotched  snake 
does  no  more  mischief.  Messrs.  Ilelk  and  Lucas  are  exhibiting, 
as  it  is  said,  a  wonderful  generosity  to  the  public.  They  have, 
it  is  believed,  built  largely  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  though 
there  cannot  be  in  the  minds  of  these  public-spirited  benefactors 
I  of  the  human  race  any  connexion  between  the  improved  value  of 
their  building  speculations  and  the  erection  of  the  proposed,  and 
j  only  deferred,  Brompton  University,  yet  there  are  those  who  do 
connect  these  matters  together  as  cause  and  effect.  In  these 
prosaic  days  a  tradesman’s  generosity  is  so  affecting  that  it  affects 
as  many  people  to  suspicion  as  to  gratitude.  And  if  the  world 
has  not  in  this  case  done  justice  to  its  benefactors,  such  has 
always  been  the  lot  of  the  world’s  benefactors.  These  have  been 
always,  if  not  crucified  or  burned,  distrusted,  suspected,  under¬ 
valued.  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  nothing  more 
impedes  the  growth  of  this  difficult  tree  than  unparalleled  gene¬ 
rosity  on  the  part  of  those  who  challenge  confidence. 

We  are  confining  ourselves  to  the  antecedent  and  preliminary 
difficulties  with  which  the  present  Exhibition  had  to  contend, 
for  of  its  management,  of  the  official  blunderings,  official  perver¬ 
sity,  and  official  jobbery  we  have  often  spoken.  We  shall  not 
trace  the  actual  fortunes  of  the  show.  We  shall  not,  here  at 
least,  repeat  the  Catalogue  scandal,  and  the  Veillard  scandal,  and 
all  the  other  little  mean  shoppy  blunders  of  authority.  We  are 
not  writing  the  history  of  the  Exhibition,  but  trying  to  account  for 
the  public  want  of  enthusiasm,  or,  if  so  be,  prejudice  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And,  in  the  last  place,  we  must  fairly  say  that  much  of 
its  disfavour  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  indiscriminate  friends. 
Before  it  was  opened,  we  were  to  be  bullied  into  approval.  We 
were  not  to  say  a  word  about  Captain  Fowke’s  building,  and 
when  it  was  open  we  were  not  to  criticize  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  trophies,  or  the  rubbish.  We  were  to  be 
harried  and  driven  into  a  chorus  of  jubilation  and  ad¬ 
miration.  The  world  is  impatient  of  driving.  We  do 
not  like  to  be  compelled  to  fall  down  and  worship  even  a 
golden  image.  If  all  the  newspapers,  with  one  consent,  had  not 
raised  such  a  universal  shriek  of  glorification  about  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  the  building,  and  the  site,  and  about  Captain  Fowke, 
and  the  admirable  arrangements,  and  the  wonderful  things  which 
we  should  see,  and  how  everything  was  so  discreetly  provided  for 
that  a  hitch  was  impossible,  even  in  the  slightest  details,  people 
would  not  have  lost  their  patience  before  the  curtain  rose.  As  it 
was,  patience  and  temper  were  lost ;  and  perhaps  the  Exhibition 
has  not  had  all  the  credit  it  deserves,  because  its  merits  were  dis¬ 
counted  at  such  a  heavy  premium  of  puffing  and  adulation.  How¬ 
ever,  let  it  rest  in  peace.  It  rose,  we  were  told,  like  Aladdin’s 
palace.  Like  Aladdin’s  palace  let  it  melt  away,  and  let  its  place 
know  it  no  more. 


TEMPER. 

IN  the  tales  which  we  have  read  in  boyhood,  arid  still  read  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  offers  itself,  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
one  of  the  fairy  godmothers  ever  thought  of  bestowing  upon  the 
prince  or  princess,  whom  she  protects,  the  invaluable  gift  of  a 
bad  temper.  And  yet,  we  believe,  few  persons  upon  reflection 
would  deny  that,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  its  fortunate 
owner  something  more  than  his  fair  share  of  social  advantages,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  that  exist.  The  accredited 
phrase  by  which  a  man  is  said  to  lose  his  temper  always  has 
struck  us  as  a  singularly  unhappy  one.  On  the  contrary,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  he  exchanges  it  for  whatever  he  may  happen  to 
want.  It  is  the  good-tempered  man  with  respect  to  whom  his 
hostess  feels  sure  that  he  will  not  object  to  the  back-attic, 
where  there  is  no  fireplace,  though  the  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  may  show  a  disposition  to  fall  back  upon  the  bulb, 
like  a  spider  slinking  out  of  sight  into  the  corner  of  his  web. 
It  is  the  good-tempered  man  who  is  set  to  dance  the  old 
year  out  with  an  elderly  governess  on  December  31,  and 
to  whiten  his  face  by  diving  into  the  flour-pudding  for 
the  fatal  bullet  on  Christmas-day.  It  is  true  that  the  ill-tempered 
man  is  the  person  to  whom  impartial  destiny  had  awarded 
that  method  of  entertaining  his  friends;  but  then,  he  looks 
as  black  as  midnight,  and  even  mutters  something  under  his 
breath,  which,  if  one  chose  to  hear  it,  could  hardly  be  interpreted 
otherwise  than  that  he  will  see  everybody  —  suppose  we  say  — 
blessed  first.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  gentleman  who  breaks 
the  ice  in  his  jug  every  morning  without  a  murmur  is  invited  to 
step  forward,  and  finds,  after  he  has  done  so,  that  his  self-devotion 
is  rewarded  by  the  merest  lip-gratitude,  which,  moreover,  his 
instinct  teaches  him  to  feel  is  largely  adulterated  with  contempt ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman  who  cannot  command  his 
temper  is  propitiated  with  the  most  respectful  and  delicate  atten¬ 
tions.  The  unlucky  event  by  which  he  has  been  driven  to  “  owe  it 
as  a  duty  to  himself  ”  that  he  should  fly  into  a  passion  and  break 
up  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  timid  homage 
which  sends  him  to  bed,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,  and 
wondering  how  any  one  should  be  able  to  make  such  an  ass  of 
himself  as  the  man  who  took  his  place,  only  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
couragement  and  disappointment  of  the  company. 

Our  experience  of  life  leads  us  to  think  that  ordinary  moralists 
have  not  considered  temper  from  this  point  of  view  with  sufficient 
attention.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  it  as  an  infirmity ; 
and  so,  with  respect  to  the  man  himself,  it  may  be ;  but  with  regard 
to  all  others,  it  is  not  an  infirmity,  but  a  power.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  worshipped  and  honoured  imder  much  the  same  influences  as 
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the  devil  is  among  certain  savage  tribes.  To  them  it  appears  mere 
■waste  of  time  to  offer  up  anything  to  a  benevolent  Creator;  they 
reserve,  therefore,  all  their  active  piety  and  deference  for  those 
evil  angels  who  have  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  make  life  gene¬ 
rally  unpleasant.  Ill-tempered  people  seem  to  have  inherited,  even 
in  Christian  countries,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  these  nether  attri¬ 
butes,  and  are  reverenced  by  their  more  civilized  votaries  in  a 
similar  spirit  of  inverted  religion.  It  is  also  worth  remarking  that 
this  power  is  respected,  as  if  it  were  something  quite  independent 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  taken  up  its  lodgings.  “  His  temper 
is  so  violent,”  people  say,  as  if  it  were  external  to  the  man  himself, 
no  less  than  to  the  friends  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  it ; 
nor  is  this,  we  think,  merely  an  idle  expression  issuing  in  no  prac¬ 
tical  result.  So  far  from  that,  it  seems  to  us  one  of  the  half¬ 
conscious  artifices  by  which  those  who  are  too  idle  or  too  timid  to 
struggle  against  a  tyranny  which  they  know  ought  to  be  resisted, 
disguise  their  meanness  from  themselves,  and  reconcile  in  some 
degree  the  submission  which  they  practise  to  their  own  consciences. 
It  is  as  if  their  domestic  oppressor  were  compelled  by  some  inexorable 
necessity  to  maintain  and  carry  about  with  him  a  temper  not  really 
part  of  himself,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  a  shepherd  is  obliged 
to  keep  a  dog,  and  was,  therefore,  not  responsible,  in  a  strict 
personal  sense,  for  the  wounds  which  he  may  inflict. 

Another  curious  anomaly  is  that,  of  the  different  forms  of  bad 
temper,  the  fiery  form  is  incomparably  the  least  efficient  for  the 
purposes  of  social  domination ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  of  which 
men  at  any  time  make  a  boast.  The  hot  spirit  which  blazes  up  in  an 
instant,  and  is  quenched  again  directly,  is  often  looked  upon  by  its 
possessor  with  a  certain  degree  of  self-complacency,  and  is  a  very 
common  attribute  of  the  hero  or  quasi-hero  in  novels ;  whilst  no 
one  is  ever  vain  of  being  peevish  or  sulky.  And  yet  peevishness  and 
sulkiness  are  ten  times  more  valuable  than  evanescent  passion,  as 
engines  of  victory  in  all  private  contests ;  so  that  a  sulky  or  peevish 
person  might  contend,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  if  any 
form  of  bad  temper  is  a  legitimate  source  of  pride,  his  form, 
which  secures  in  the  fullest  degree  the  admitted  ends  of  all  bad 
temper,  ought  to  be  the  one  acknowledged  as  such.  This  sulkiness, 
however,  to  attain  to  its  complete  perfection,  must  have  a  dash, 
and  a  considerable  dash,  of  caprice.  A  mere  leaden  sulkiness,  like 
a  sky  which  frowns  on  from  hour  to  hour  without  any  shifts  or 
changes  in  the  gray  monotony  of  its  unbroken  gloom,  draws  to 
itself  no  sympathizing  vigilance,  awakens  no  speculation,  excites 
no  interest.  But  he  who  rushes  suddenly  out  of  dark  reserve  into 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour  —  who  is  taciturn  and  unsocial  at 
breakfast,  lively  and  affectionate  at  luncheon,  masked  again  at 
dinner-time  by  impenetrable  clouds,  only  to  resume  hi  s  gaiety  and 
brilliancy  at  supper — there  being  all  the  time  no  reason  why  these 
clouds  should  gather,  or  why,  having  gathered,  they  should  depart — 
that  man,  if  he  manages  well,  becomes  the  absolute  lord  and 
master  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  What  he  wishes  is  the 
subject  of  the  morning  investigation — whether  anything  or  anybody 
has  given  him  offence,  the  subject  of  the  evening  debate.  His 
lowering  brow  scatters  depression  all  over  the  house.  His  smile 
lights  it  up  into  nervous  exhilaration ;  so  that,  if  Admiral  Fitzroy 
could  but  add  another  column  to  his  daily  biography  of  the 
tempests,  aud  foretel  for  us  in  what  eccentric  courses,  and  at  what 
probable  intervals,  such  disturbances  of  the  moral  atmosphere  were 
likely  to  recur,  his  tables  would  carry  comfort  and  instruction 
of  no  mean  kind  into  many  highly  respectable  homes.  It 
is  true  that,  after  a  time,  the  friends  and  relations  of  such  a 
person  as  we  have  been  imagining,  who  belong  to  what  may 
perhaps  be  called,  under  the  circumstances,  the  unfair  sex, 
incline  themselves  seriously  to  elude  the  austere  attractions  of  his 
society  by  giving  him  what  is  popularly  called  a  wide  berth ;  but 
this  “  strategic  movement  ”  only  causes  his  influence  to  press  with 
accumulated  weight  on  the  gentler  subdivision  of  the  family. 

Over  women,  indeed,  the  power  of  temper  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  worth  considering  from  another  point  of  view.  Wallenstein 
is  reported  to  have  said  on  some  occasion  that  the  whole  art  of 
war  consisted  in  not  running  away.  To  speak  in  the  same  com¬ 
pressed  style,  we  may  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  whole  art  of 
love  consists  in  pretending  to  suffer  from  one  or  other  of  the  several 
varieties  of  ill  temper.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  deny  that 
a  good-natured  man  may  by  accident  gain  a  woman’s  affections 
without  departing  from  his  constitutional  state  of  mind.  Proximity, 
as  Miss  Edgeworth  observes,  the  absence  of  competition,  or  other 
favouring  circumstances,  may  give  him  such  a  start  that  no 
natural  gifts  of  peevishness  or  gloom  will  enable  his  rival  to  over¬ 
take  him  in  the  raee.  Supposing  them,  however,  to  start  fair,  we 
fully  believe  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  the  “  dark  horse,” 
to  appropriate  a  phrase  from  the  turf,  would  prove  the  conqueror. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  Beauty,  or  some 
other  form  of  feminine  attractiveness,  is  the  most  natural 
and  ordinary  promoter  of  love  in  a  man ;  and  accordingly 
it  has  to  pass  through  his  senses  in  order  to  reach  his 
heart.  With  women,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  step  usually 
is,  that  they  allow  some  one’s  character  and  proceedings  to  intei’est 
and  occupy  their  imaginations.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  any¬ 
body  whose  mode  of  action  can  safely  be  calculated  upon  before¬ 
hand,  whose  temper  is  certain  not  to  curvet  or  to  plunge,  but  must 
always  move  steadily  along  the  beaten  road  of  life,  affords  but 
little  room  for  the  play  of  a  young  girl’s  phantasy  —  for  all  the 
doubts,  fears,  misinterpretations,  and  regrets,  for  the  fluctuating 
shadows  of  unconfessed  quarrels,  and  the  fitful  gleams  of  un¬ 
acknowledged  reconciliation,  which  go  to  make  up  the  self- 
rehearsed  drama  of  a  woman’s  passion.  Those  worthy  persons, 


therefore,  who  profess  to  have  reduced  the  art  of  courtship  to  a 
system,  and  to  make  their  advances  with  the  same  steady  pre¬ 
arrangement  of  moves  as  a  chess-player  skilfully  conducting  his 
gambit,  are  always  ready,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  be  frantic  with 
jealousy,  or  plunged  in  gloomy  reserve,  or  steeped  in  sarcastic 
bitterness,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  causeless  irritation.  They  are  ready, 
in  a  word,  to  be  continually  running  up  and  down  the  whole  gamut 
of  unamiability,  in  order  that  the  imagination  of  the  woman  whom 
they  pursue  may  not  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  same  attitude  for 
any  length  of  time.  Without,  however,  denying  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  merits  after  their  kind,  we  cannot  flatter  them  that  they  ever 
attain,  by  laborious  art,  to  the  same  pre-eminence  as  the  man  who, 
born  a  genius  in  that  special  department,  does  precisely  what  they 
do,  but  spontaneously  and  unconsciously,  from  the  mere  necessity 
of  his  nature.  The  genuine  woman’s  hero  is  very  much  after 
the  Rochester  type  in  Jane  Eyre.  As  a  young  lady  would 
probably  express  herself,  she  likes  to  be  able  to  look  up  to 
her  lover  or  husband — in  other  words,  to  be  more  or  less 
afraid  of  him. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  if  ill-tempered  men  would 
reflect  a  little  upon  the  true  grounds  of  their  ascendency, 
and  the  real  spirit  in  which  the  social  incense  they  inhale 
is  offered  up  to  them.  Ira  furor  brevis  est  is  not  a  very  recondite 
quotation;  but  still,  if  they  would  ponder  its  whole  meaning 
carefully,  it  need  not  be  altogether  barren  of  instruction  to 
them.  They  are  humoured  upon  much  the  same  principle  as  the 
keeper  of  an  asylum  humours  his  patients.  Their  notions  are  not 
to  be  controverted,  their  wishes  thwarted,  nor  their  arguments 
answered.  Just  so,  a  maniac  is  allowed  to  consider  himself  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  even  the  Messiah,  that  he  may  not  throttle  his 
attendant,  or  knock  his  own  head  against  the  wall.  To  a  generous 
and  high-minded  man,  therefore,  we  think  that  successes  such  as 
we  have  pointed  out  must  involve,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  a  deeper 
sense  of  humiliation  than  most  ordinary  misfortunes.  There  is,  we 
must  admit,  one  compensation,  in  the  shape  of  extended  know¬ 
ledge,  which  we  get  from  studying  the  natural  history  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  ill  humour.  We  have  indicated  for  us  thereby,  what  old- 
fashioned  metaphysicians  used  to  call  the  final  cause,  and  are 
reconciled  to  the  actual  existence,  of  schoolboys  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  somewhere  expressed  his  belief 
that  advancing  civilization  would  devise  some  means  for  carrying 
on  the  education  of  all  young  gentlemen  from  five  to  nineteen 
under  ground.  But  when  wre  contrast  the  indolent  subserviency  of 
grown-up  men,  and  the  anxious  flattery  of  grown-up  women,  as 
they  hang  upon  the  lips  of  their  social  oppressor,  with  the  en¬ 
gaging  frankness  under  which  the  most  effervescent  spoilt  child 
is  insulted,  sneered,  cuffed,  and  kicked  into  decent  behaviour  at 
Harrow  or  Eton  —  when  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  severely 
these  petty  despotisms  would  be  multiplied  and  intensified  if  this 
traditional  discipline  were  swallowed  up  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  gloomy 
scheme  of  cavernous  education  —  we  cannot  but  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  normal  boy  has  his  own  proper  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe,  and  express  our  conviction  that  the  great  moralist  of 
the  Eternities  and  Immensities  has  been  tempted,  upon  narrow 
grounds,  into  a  plausible  but  unsound  opinion. 


GARIBALDI’S  LADY  VISITORS. 

I\E  of  the  gentlemen  attendant  on  Garibaldi  in  his  present 
calamity  was  lately  describing  the  daily  life  and  present 
state  of  the  invalid,  and  ended  by  painting  one  nuisance  which 
was  evidently  a  dreadful  trial  to  bear.  The  supposed  coldness  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  miserable  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  Yarignano,  the  sad  sight  of  the  wounded  hero,  all  weighed 
heavily  on  his  spirit.  But  there  was  one  thing  that  thoroughly 
overcame  him,  and  that  was,  the  presence  of  ceaseless,  pertinacious, 
ardent  ladies  from  Great  Britain.  They  would  take  no  denial ; 
they  were  strong,  in  the  consciousness  of  good  intentions,  and  in 
a  habit  of  constant  bustling  at  home  ;  they  had  come  to  see  the 
great  sufferer,  and  to  show  him  what  the  loving  pity  of  the 
British  female  was ;  and  they  were  not  to  be  put  off  by  nonsensical 
foreigners  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  sense,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  no  better  reason  for  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  them 
than  the  absurd  idea  that  they  were  wholly  useless  and  a  great 
nuisance.  They  succeeded.  They  saw  the  famous  Garibaldi  and 
his  famous  wounded  leg ;  but,  as  the  narrator  of  the  scene  mali¬ 
ciously  added,  this  was  all.  They  would  sit  for  hours,  open- 
mouthed,  at  the  bottom  of  Garibaldi’s  bed,  saying  nothing  and 
doing  nothing.  Then  they  rushed  off,  after  exhausting  the 
glories  of  the  interview,  to  make  real  English  broth  of 
that  peculiarly  glossy  and  saline  kind  which  is  the  usual 
result  of  amateur  cookery,  and  which  they  were  convinced  was 
the  true  specific  for  an  Italian  hero  with  a  bullet  in  his  ankle. 
To  us,  calmly  picturing  the  scene  at  a  distance,  this  silent,  pushing, 
warmhearted  British  female,  with  her  open  mouth  and  her  broth, 
seems  not  very  unlike  her  countrywomen  as  we  know  them  at 
home,  only  that  she  is  a  little  more  comic  from  the  oddity  of  her 
situation.  The  mixture  of  audacity,  bustle,  and  utter  impotence 
in  the  discharge  of  self-imposed  charitable  errands,  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  so  large  a  number  of  Englishwomen  that  no  one  can 
be  at  a  loss  for  illustrations  in  the  circle  of  his  immediate 
acquaintances. 

We  feel  at  once  that  none  but  English  women  could  have  done 
it.  The  women  of  other  nations  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble,  or  conceived  the  possibility  of  doing  it,  or  seen  the  least 
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object  even  if  they  knew  how.  They  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  tended  on  Garibaldi  if  it  had  come  in  their  way ;  and  many 
in  every  country  would  have  been  glad  of  the  task,  if  they  could 
have  secured  by  skill  or  devotion,  or  the  right  of  romantic  affec¬ 
tion,  the  office  of  nursing  him  regularly  during  his  illness.  To  pet  a 
famous  sick  man  is  an  occupation  which  is  dear  to  the  female  heart 
under  every  sky.  But  the  foreign  lady  would  not  have  thought  of 
merely  looking  in  on  Garibaldi  during  the  course  of  an  erratic 
charitable  crusade,  and,  after  an  interview  of  unrelieved  silence,  rush¬ 
ing  off  to  make  him  broth.  In  England,  however,  the  very  same  thing 
is  being  perpetually  done  on  a  small  scale.  This  is  substantially  the 
way  in  which  abundance  of  kind-hearted  Englishwomen  “do” 
their  poor.  They  treat  them  as  objects  to  which  they  run  in  the 
race  set  before  them,  as  points  to  which  they  make  their  way,  and 
then  go  back  again.  The  poor,  and  their  homes,  and  their 
sufferings  are,  for  many  ladies,  a  sort  of  galloping-ground,  on 
which  they  take  their  pleasant,  gentle  canter  of  good  works.  The 
object  of  charity  in  these  cases  is  to  do  the  giver,  not  the  receiver, 
good — to  quiet  and  satisfy  her  conscience,  to  let  her  air  her  powers 
of  managing,  to  give  her  an  occupation  which  will  make  the 
afternoon  pass  quickly,  and  to  let  her  feel  that  she  has 
something  patent  and  tangible  to  show  to  herself  and  the 
world  in  the  way  of  energy.  The  poor  are,  in  a  measure, 
grateful  for  this  exuberance  of  kindly  activity,  and  really  benefited 
by  it  ;  but  they  are  about  as  grateful  and  as  much  benefited  as  we 
may  conceive  Garibaldi  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  visits 
of  his  silent,  open-mouthed  broth-brewers.  He  probably  felt  very 
wearied  and  bored  by  them ;  but  there  was  something  touching  in 
their  zeal,  and  it  must  have  shown  him  he  was  not  forgotten  or 
despised  in  his  dark  hour  of  adversity,  and  that  the  heart  of  dis¬ 
tant  nations  still  warmed  to  him.  It  does  a  man  good  at  such 
times  to  know  that  there  are  people  who  will  seek  him  out,  although 
the  flesh  revolts  a  little  at  the  thought  of  an  imauthorized,  pur¬ 
poseless  visit  from  a  perfect  stranger,  who  says  nothing  and  sits  on 
abed.  The  poor  in  England,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  are 
greatly  drawn  towards  the  rich  by  their  intercourse  even  with  the 
more  domineering  and  impertinent  of  the  lady  visitors.  At  the 
time,  perhaps,  the  call  of  a  very  active,  strong,  and  tract-bearing 
lady  may  be  irritating  to  them ;  but  when  they  look  back,  after 
the  nuisance  is  over,  they  like  it  better  than  if  they  had  been  left 
entirely  alone. 

Why  ladies  go  off  from  England  to  Garibaldi,  and  why  they 
would  not  go  from  any  other  European  country,  is  a  puzzling 
question.  The  foreign  critic  would  probably  say  that  it  was 
because  the  English  have  worse  manners  and  less  tact,  and  are  not 
restrained  by  a  healthy  public  opinion  from  the  constant  com¬ 
mission  of  the  most  absurd  acts.  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in 
this.  Undoubtedly  the  hesitation  and  timidity  which  would  prevent 
a  Continental  lady  rushing  off  in  this  way  to  sit  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  bedside  of  a  hero  a  thousand  miles  off  is  connected,  more  or 
less,  with  a  certain  refinement  of  feeling  and  consideration  for 
others.  It  is  easy  for  people  who  act  little  to  act  gently.  But 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  very  imperfect  and  unfair  account  of  the 
whole  phenomenon  of  bustling  charity.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
in  it  than  a  want  of  manners.  W e  are  inclined  to  think  that  one  real 
reason  for  its  existence  in  England  is  the  greater  firmness  and  the 
more  wide-spread  presence  of  virtue  among  the  women  of  the  upper 
classes  of  England.  Continental  ladies  are  often  as  virtuous  and 
good  as  women  can  be,  but  there  is  a  greater  fear  and  danger 
of  a  woman  compromising  herself  abroad.  There  is  just  a  sufficient 
amount  of  half-and-half  sin  on  the  Continent  to  make  a  woman 
who  diverges  a  hair’s  breadth  from  tire  beaten  path  of  custom,  afraid 
that  she  may  be  suspected  of  being  suspected  by  those  whose  sus¬ 
picion  is  fatal.  An  Englishman  may  be  wrong  about  this,  but  we 
should  most  of  us  have  an  instinctive  feeling,  that  if  two  women 
set  off  on  an  expedition  to  see  a  wounded  hero,  and  one  was  a 
foreigner  and  the  other  an  Englishwoman,  the  latter  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  be  of  unassailable  propriety.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  in  England  that  a  woman  of  education  and  of  re¬ 
spectable  family,  who  ostensibly  goes  about  on  a  mission 
of  kindness,  is  occupied  only  with  that,  and  has  no  side 
purposes  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  this  consciousness  of  inno¬ 
cence  leads  our  women  sometimes  to  be  a  little  too  frank 
and  confident,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  come  across  a  little 
more  of  that  graceful  hypocrisy  which  is  the  tribute  virtue  pays 
to  vice.  But  still  we  must  give  credit  where  it  is  due,  and  the 
British  much-wandering,  broth-brewing  female  ought  to  have  her 
superiority  to  suspicion  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  supports 
which  help  her  in  her  strange  course. 

But  deeper  causes  are  at  work,  some  of  which  are  not  hard  to 
discover ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  any  very  salient  feature  in  the 
lives  of  our  women  rests,  more  or  less  directly,  on  all  that  is  most 
characteristic  of  our  whole  ways  of  thinking.  In  the  first  place, 
religion  is  the  great  impelling  motive  to  charity  of  all  sorts,  and 
popular  Protestant  theology  is,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  opposed 
to  all  that  is  contemplative  in  religion.  Unless,  therefore,  religious 
zeal  takes  the  form  of  a  passionate  thirst  to  hear  favourite  preachers, 
it  naturally  takes  that  of  a  wish  to  be  doing  something ;  and  the 
more  that  is  done,  the  more  the  desire  for  an  expression  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  is  gratified.  Then,  again,  women’s  lives  in  England 
vary  greatly  at  different  periods.  The  active  benevolent  busybody, 
the  broth-brewer,  the  chivalric  lady-errant  gets  the  fit,  perhaps, 
entirely  over  in  a  year  or  two,  and  then  reserves  her  energies  to 
encounter  the  exorbitance  of  the  butler,  and  defeat  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  cook.  There  is  no  regular  profession  of  charity,  and 
none  of  the  order,  patience,  and  method  which  are  imparted  to  the 


charitable  by  being  members  of  a  systematized  body.  When 
Englishwomen  take  to  charitable  works  as  to  a  calling,  and 
work  in  an  appointed  sphere,  and  learn  their  business  with 
patient  perseverance,  they  soon  come  to  lose  all  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  lady  visitors  of  Varignano.  They  would 
no  more  dream  of  dashing  oftj  on  a  useless  errand,  to  a  strange 
man  who  did  not  want  them,  than  Continental  women  would. 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  that,  in  England,  there  should  be  non-pro¬ 
fessional  charity,  as  well  as  professional ;  and  that  single  women 
should  use  the  years  of  their  freedom  and  leisure  to  gain  an 
acquaintance  -with  the  poor,  and  to  learn  the  discipline  of  a 
self-imposed  task.  But  if  we  are  always  calling  fresh  sets  of  raw 
beginners  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  charity,  we  must  expect  some 
awkwardness  and  waste  of  strength,  and  some  exhibition  of  un¬ 
tutored  self-confidence.  Women  also  naturally  catch  from  men  the 
tone  in  which  action  generally  is  spoken  of  in  society ;  and  in  a 
generation  when  it  is  thought  the  highest  virtue  to  raise  and  help 
oneself,  and  push  on,  and  take  hold  of  every  opportunity,  ladies 
are  tempted  to  imitate,  on  the  minor  scale  of  domestic  life,  what 
they  hear  so  highly  estimated  in  the  great  outside  world.  A  lady 
setting  off  to  stare  at,  and  brew  broth  for,  Garibaldi,  probably 
feels  much  as  a  “  Peak  and  Passes  ”  man  does  when  he  starts  to 
slide  the  skin  off  his  back  on  a  darling  snow-slip.  They  are  both 
very  active,  and  we  may  venture  to  say  they  both  know  it. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  ANECDOTES. 

T  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  practical  importance  of  anecdotes 
in  the  present  day.  One  or  two  of  them  have  sometimes 
sufficed  seriously  to  disturb  a  dynasty ;  and  an  aggregation  of  them 
has  before  this  been  powerful  enough  to  revolutionize  a  nation. 
Praslin,  Teste,  Minsk,  Ilaynau,  are  instances  of  anecdotes  which 
by  themselves  have  exercised  an  appreciable  share  in  producing 
the  feelings  from  which  great  political  events  have  sprung. 
Almost  all  political  changes  are  the  result  of  some  decided  vic¬ 
tory  upon  the  battle-field  of  opinion;  and  anecdotes  are  the 
missiles  with  which  conflicts  of  opinion  are  waged.  The  brevity 
which  a  languid  or  busy  race  of  readers  imposes  upon  all  controver¬ 
sial  writers  is  the  cause  to  which  the  habit  of  employing  anec¬ 
dotes  is  chiefly  due.  In  the  limited  space  which  a  writer  who 
desires  to  be  read  can  venture  to  ask  of  the  patience  of  his 
readers,  there  is  no  room  to  argue  anything  out.  A  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  the  available  evidence,  and  a  conscientious  state¬ 
ment  of  all  the  qualifications  under  which  any  particular  view 
must  be  adopted,  in  the  style  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  is  impossible  in 
the  periodical  literature  by  which  public  opinion  is  now-a-days 
chiefly  formed  and  moulded.  The  writers  have  not  room  for 
it,  and  the  readers  have  not  time  for  it.  The  argument 
by  way  of  anecdotes  is  more  attractive,  more  trenchant, 
and,  above  all,  more  summary.  It  dispenses  with  much 
research  on  the  writer’s  part,  and  it  enables  the  reader  to  follow 
his  reasoning  without  fatigue,  and  to  carry  away  the  result  of  it 
without  any  effort  of  memory.  It  has  naturally,  therefore,  become 
a  great  favourite  both  with  the  reading  and  writing  public.  A 
great  part  of  the  vocation  of  pamphleteers,  journalists,  foreign 
correspondents,  popular  statesmen,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  whose 
business  it  is  to  influence  public  opinion  rapidly  and  decisively, 
consists  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  striking  anecdotes. 
No  doubt  the  practice  has  rendered  the  perusal  of  controversy  in 
our  own  day  far  less  tedious  than  it  used  to  be.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  singularly  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
We  set  aside,  of  course,  the  danger  which  exists,  that  many 
of  the  anecdotes  may  be  false  ;  for  that  is  a  difficulty  incident  to 
all  modes  of  stating  the  facts  upon  which  an  argument  reposes. 
But  even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  anecdotes  are  rigorously  true, 
there  is  a  fallacy  lurking  under  them  which  is  fatal  to  their  utility. 
It  is  that  the  facts  they  relate  are  generally  the  exception  ;  and 
that  they  are  almost  universally  quoted  in  controversy  as  if  they 
were  the  rule.  It  is  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  that 
they  represent  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  community  to  which 
they  refer.  If  they  did,  they  would  find  no  chroniclers.  Nobody, 
unless  he  was  a  newly  arrived  stranger  from  a  distant  country, 
would  take  the  trouble  to  record  a  matter  of  every-day  occur¬ 
rence.  The  very  fact  of  its  being  recorded  proves  it  to 
have  been  unusual  enough  to  excite  attention.  But  it  is  not 
employed  by  the  controversialist  as  an  exception.  Sometimes  he 
broadly  alleges  it  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  ordinary  state  of 
things.  More  commonly,  he  quotes  it  as  “  a  striking  illustration  ” 
of  the  evil  he  is  denouncing  —  not  distinctly  stating  it  to  be  an 
average  specimen,  but  leaving  that  inference  to  be  made  by  his 
reader.  The  result  is  as  deceptive  as  a  tissue  of  absolute  false¬ 
hoods  could  have  been.  To  assert,  or  to  imply,  that  a  crime  is 
commoner  than  it  really  is,  is  in  reality  quite  as  injurious  a 
calumny  upon  a  nation,  and  quite  as  misleading  an  account  of  its 
real  condition,  as  to  invent  atrocities  that  never  occurred  at  all. 

Few  nations  have  suffered  more  in  this  respect  than  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America.  Slavery  is  objected  to  by  the  more 
thoughtful  section  of  Englishmen  upon  grounds  which  anecdotes, 
one  way  or  the  other,  can  hardly  strengthen  or  impair.  The 
hindrance  it  offers  to  the  culture  of  the  slave  class,  and  the  moral 
evils  with  which  absolute  power  must  infect  the  ruling  class,  are 
objections  which  need  no  testimony  to  prove  them,  but  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  very  idea  of  slavery.  But  these  are  not  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  weighed  the  most  heavily,  in  this  country, 
against  the  South.  By  the  mass  of  people  it  has  been  con¬ 
demned  upon  the  count  of  cruelty  to  the  slaves ;  and  this  count  has 
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been  established,  to  tlieir  minds,  purely  by  anecdotes  carefully 
compiled  and  skilfully  enforced.  Sensation-writing,  and  general 
recklessness  of  statement,  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  American 
controversy ;  and,  therefore,  the  anecdotes  are  even  more  abundant, 
and  more  potent,  than  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that  the  collection 
which  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  others  of  her  class  have  presented  to 
the  world  may  frequently  be  founded  on  fact.  In  some  cases  they 
have  the  indubitable  authority  of  Southern  newspapers.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that,  if  such  things  were 
ordinary  incidents  of  slavery,  nobody  would  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention  them.  Most  of  the  noisy  sympathy 
with  American  Abolitionism  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
based  upon  them.  Great  numbers  of  excellent  ^people  in  Eng¬ 
land  believed  that  the  harrowing  incidents  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
wei’e  a  fair  specimen  of  the  cruelty  ordinarily  practised  in  an 
average  Southern  plantation.  How  gross  an  error  they  were 
guilty  of  is  best  shown  by  applying  a  similar  process  of  argument 
to  our  own  institutions.  Suppose  some  Southern  school  to  arise 
with  a  fixed  idea  that  the  English  Government  was  in  league 
with  the  criminal  class,  and  that  in  consequence  all  security  for 
life  and  property  had  utterly  disappeared  from  England.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  by  the  method  of  anecdotes,  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
them  to  prove  their  point  merely  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months !  First,  they  would  assert  that  robberies  were  committed 
in  the  most  frequented  streets  even  in  the  open  day ;  and  in  proof 
of  the  assertion,  they  would  tell  the  story  of  the  lady  who  was 
robbed  at  I  z  o’clock  in  the  day,  in  Long  Acre,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
They  would  go  on  to  relate  that  men  were  not  safe  even  in  their 
own  houses ;  for  that  the  thieves  were  in  the  habit  of  ringing 
violently  at  the  door-bell,  and  falling  upon  the  master  of 
the  house  as  soon  as  he  came  down  and  opened  it  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Further,  they  would  tell,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  general  state  of  things,  the  story  of  the  gentleman  in 
Islington  who  suffered  under  this  stratagem  the  other  day,  and 
was  left  in  a  state  of  insensibility  upon  his  own  doorstep.  Nor 
was  this  reign  of  terror,  they  would  add,  confined  to  the  poor  or 
the  obscure.  Even  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  attended 
at  their  own  personal  peril  the  deliberations  of  the  most  powerful 
assembly  in  the  world.  They  would  tell  hove  Mr.  Pilkington 
was  robbed  and  all  but  strangled,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  his 
club,  in  the  middle  of  the  most  public  place  in  London.  They 
would  then  proceed  to  observe  that  these  crimes,  and  many 
others  of  a  more  frightful  character,  such  as  the  two  murderous 
rapes  that  have  been  committed  within  the  last  two  months,  were 
generally  committed  by  men  well  known  for  the  lives  of 
crime  which  they  had  passed,  who  were  let  out  of  prison  for 
this  purpose  by  the  authorities,  long  before  the  terms  for 
which  they  had  been  sentenced  had  expired.  That  the 
fearful  crimes  which  rendered  life  so  insecure  in  England  were 
due  chiefly  to  these  men,  was  an  indisputable  fact,  and  had  been 
notorious  for  many  years  ;  but  the  authorities  absolutely  refused 
to  modify  the  system  by  which  many  hundreds  of  these  men  were 
every  year  cast  loose  upon  society.  It  would  be  fair,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  the  authorities  were  favourable,  or  at  least  indif¬ 
ferent,  to  their  proceedings.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  quit  e  as  fair  to 
argue  so  as  to  infer  the  general  complicity  of  Southern  society  in 
the  crimes  of  which  some  slave-owners  are  guilty.  The  parallel 
would  sound  strange,  but  it  is  not  inaccurate.  The  Southern 
laws  forbid  cruelty  to  slaves ;  but,  in  many  cases,  they  fail  to 
reach  offenders,  and,  in  some  instances,  they  are  shamefully  ineffi¬ 
cient.  Abolitionist  pamphleteers  have  collected  a  certain  number 
of  cases  in  which  cruelty  has  been  perpetrated  with  impunity,  and 
they  charge  the  Southern  community  in  general  with  being  accom¬ 
plices  in  this  cruelty.  But,  by  this  measure,  they  should  equally 
charge  English  society  with  being  wilful  abettors  of  the  Fording- 
bridge  murder.  In  both  cases  society  prohibits ;  in  both  cases  im¬ 
punity’  is  frequent ;  and  in  both  cases  the  institutions  of  the  country 
afford  shameful  facilities  to  crime.  We  do  not  forget  that  there 
are  other  deeper  and  truer  objections  to  slavery  than  casual 
instances  of  cruelty  to  the  slave.  But  it  is  upon  anecdotes  of 
cruelty,  upon  the  delineation  of  characters  like  Legree,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Abolitionist  enthusiasm  that  exists,  or  did 
exist,  in  this  country  has  been  based.  Such  a  charge  cannot  be 
sustained  against  Southern  society  at  large  until  the  cruelty  is 
shown  to  be  general  —  a  thing  which  must  be  established  by 
something  more  than  mere  anecdotes. 

We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  space  to  follow  the  misuse  of 
anecdotes  into  the  treatment  of  past  history.  It  is  the  great 
blemish  of  the  historical  style  of  the  present  time.  Even  our  most 
eminent  historians,  such  as  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  are 
deeply  tainted  with  it.  To  writers  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Eroude, 
whose  main  object  it  is  to  invert  all  the  commonly  accepted  views 
of  the  period  with  which  he  is  dealing,  a  good  magazine  of 
anecdotes  is  indispensable.  No  doubt  there  will  be  some  future 
gener.ation  which,  by  the  help  of  the  same  weapon,  will  revenge 
on  us  our  treatment  of  the  past.  Some  coming  Fronde,  perhaps, 
will  invert  the  fate  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  will  place  the  character  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  a  new  light.  He  may  seek  to  establish  the 
doctrine,  which  we  are  told  is  prevalent  in' the  Federal  States,  that 
she  is  a  bloody-minded  tyrant.  It  would  not  be  so  difficult  a 
task  to  perform  as  it  looks  at  first  sight.  The  historian  would 
begin  by  dwelling  at  length  on  the  general  law  that  the  best 
evidence  of  tyranny  that  could  be  furnished  lay  in  the  efforts  of 
the  oppressed  to  take  the  oppressor’s  life  — a  position  he  might 
establish  by  sundry  historical  instances.  And  then  it  would  be 
easy  to  complete  the  proof  by  highly  coloured  pictures,  decorated 


with  an  abundance  of  word-painting,  of  the  various  assaults  that 
have  been  at  various  times  made  upon  our  present  Sovereign. 
Ridiculous  as  such  an  inference  would  be,  it  would  not  be  more 
extravagant  than  many  allegations,  both  concerning  the  present 
and  the  past,  which  a  stock  of  well-chosen  anecdotes  have  trium¬ 
phantly  availed  to  prove. 


THE  POPE  AND  IIIS  FBIEXDS. 

POVERTY  is  said  to  bring  together  strange  bedfellows;  but 
the  “  Roman  question  ”  seems  to  bring  together  bedfellows 
stranger  still.  Perhaps,  considering  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
subject,  the  almost  forgotten,  but  once  proverbial,  expression  of 
“  pew-fellows  ”  would  be  more  to  the  purpose.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  the  Pope  received  a  strange  pew-fellow  in  the  person  of  M. 
Guizot,  and  now  he  has  received  one  stranger  still  in  the  person 
of  M.  Proudhon.  It  is  well  that  the  world  should  know  exactly 
where  it  stands,  who  it  is  that  is  likely  to  keep  it  straight,  and 
who  is  likely  to  turn  it  upside  down.  It  seems,  then,  that 
Mazzini,  whom  one  had  always  looked  on  as  a  bit  of  a  firebrand, 
is,  compared  with  certain  other  persons,  quite  conservative  and 
monarchic.  M.  Proudhon  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  he 
is  anti-socialist ;  he  is  capable  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  King 
and  Kingdom  of  Italy.  But  there  are  two  persons  who,  it  seems, 
are  fully  to  be  trusted  ;  they  are,  therefore,  by  implication,  if  not 
“socialist,”  at  least  not  “anti-socialist;”  they  can  be  trusted  to 
wage  war  to  the  knife  against  the  pestilent  dogma  of  Italian 
unity.  These  are  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Rather  than  endure  Italian  unity, 
the  Socialist  prophet  will  submit  to  be  called  “  Catholic,”  and 
even  “  Clerical.”  M.  Proudhon,  in  short,  believes,  if  not  at 
the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  year,  yet  at  the  rate  of  Italian  dis¬ 
union  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  To  obtain  these  objects,  he 
will  go  to  mass,  and  kiss  the  Pope’s  toe,  and,  we  suppose,  he 
would  not  decline  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Saviour  of  Society. 
Possibly  we  have  here  the  true  explanation  of  much  that  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  past.  There  was  once  an  obscure  Greek 
tyrant,  who  was  also  a  Platonic  philosopher,  but  whose  philosophy 
did  not  keep  him  from  the  excesses  familiar  to  his  class  against  the 
properties  and  the  families  of  his  subjects.  Indeed,  some  men  were 
so  wicked  as  to  say  that,  in  his  worst  enormities,  he  did  but  carry 
out  the  communistic  theory  of  his  master’s  ideal  Republic.  So  we 
now  see  the  real  object  of  that  state  of  things  which  Pope  and 
Emperor  have  been  so  diligently  encouraging  in  Southern  Italy. 
It  is  evidently  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  foes  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  that  region  are  mere  highwaymen,  such  as  one  sees 
brought  up  at  an  English  assize.  It  is  no  less  a  mistake  to  look 
on  them  as  mere  political  partisans  of  the  deposed  Bourbou.  The 
so-called  brigands  are  evidently  practical  apostles  of  communism — 
the  agents  by  which  a  benevolent  Pope  and  a  benevolent  Em¬ 
peror  are  trying  to  win  over  the  benighted  Italians  to  the  faith  of 
M.  Proudhon.  To  be  sure,  with  the  zeal  of  neophytes,  they  may 
have  overdone  matters,  and  may  have  disgusted  their  disciples 
with  the  new  creed.  Still  it  is  evident  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Ohseron  of  Pellene,  that  rape  and  robbery  are  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  communist  theory  carried  out  in  a  vigorous  and 
practical  form.  Of  that  theory  Victor  Emmanuel  is  one  enemy, 
and  Mazzini  is  another.  But  Pius  IX.  and  Napoleon  III.  are,  it 
seems,  if  not  avowed  friends,  yet  at  least  neutrals,  who  can  easily 
be  turned  into  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  cause. 

It  is  certain  that  Mazzini  and  the  King  of  Italy,  as  contrasted 
with  the  three  powers  who  are  allied  against  them,  have  certain 
points  in  common.  The  King  and  the  agitator  each  seek  the  same 
general  object  —  a  free  and  a  united  Italy.  They  differ  infinitely 
as  to  the  means  and  as  to  the  form;  but  still  the  differences 
between  them  are  less  irreconcilable  than  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  illustrious  triad,  Pius,  Napoleon,  and  Proudhon. 
Whether  Italy  is  more  likely  to  be  free  and  united  as  a 
monarchy  or  as  a  republic  is  a  question  which  the  sense  of  the 
Italian  nation  has  already  settled.  But,  in  itself,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  detail,  capable  of  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  is 
evident  that  most  European  countries  are  stronger  and  more 
united  as  monarchies  than  they  are  likely  to  be  as  republics.  It 
is  equally  evident  that  Switzerland  is  stronger  and  more  united  as 
a  republic  than  it  could  possibly  be  as  a  monarchy.  The  question 
of  forms  of  government  is  simply  a  question  of  means  to  an  end  ; 
and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  who  proposes  a  means  unlikely 
to  compass  the  end  is  that  he  is  unwittingly  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Thus  far  the  three  enemies  of  Italy  are  doubt¬ 
less  right.  Mazzini  may  unwittingly  play  their  game ;  they  may  use 
him  as  a  blind  instrument  to  compass  their  ends ;  but  his  object  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  theirs;  and  so  M.  Proudhon,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Italian  freedom,  is  consistent  in  disowning  a  man  who  at 
least  seeks  Italian  freedom,  even  if  he  seeks  it  by  means  neither 
justifiable  nor  well-advised. 

We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  Impe¬ 
rial  and  the  Socialist  dogmas  are  made  to  harmonize.  Surely 
Socialism  looks  forward  to  a  good  time  coming — a  time  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  philanthropy,  a  time  when  vre  shall  have  got  “the 
great  bill  for  giving  everybody  everything  ”  —  when  all  mankind 
will  enjoy  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  in  happy  co-partnership, 
without  any  need  of  the  obsolete  restraints  of  Emperors,  Presi¬ 
dents,  Popes,  Priests,  Judges,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  We  dare 
say  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  a  very  agreeable  sort  of 
lubber-land,  where  a  man  might  take  his  ease,  and  see  everybody 
else  take  his  ease  around  him.  But  surely  we  may  apply  the 
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solemn  words  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  say  that  “  this  may  be 
when  human  nature  is  other  than  it  is,  but  not  till  then.”  Still 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  “  unities  ”  and  “  nationalities  ” 
which  M.  Proudhon  so  despises  are  really  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  Millennium  than  the  Empire  which  M.  Proudhon  so  admires. 
“  Italy  for  the  Italians,”  may  be  a  poor  cry  compared  with  “  the 
World  for  Man ;  ”  but  it  surely  comes  nearer  to  it  than  “  Italy  for 
the  French.  ’  In  the  ideal  state  of  tilings,  national  distinctions 
would  doubtless  be  forgotten — everybody  would  be  at  home  every¬ 
where.  But  surely  we  get  nearer  to  the  ideal  in  a  state  of  things 
where  everybody  is  at  home  somewhere,  than  in  one  where  a  few 
people  are  at  home  everywhere,  and  the  mass  of  people  are  at  home 
nowhere.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  happy  day  when  the  distinctions  of 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  Germans  will  be  forgotten;  but  that  day 
is  not  brought  any  nearer  by  Frenchmen  taking  on  themselves  to 
lord  it  over  Italians  and  Germans.  To  let  Frenchmen  peaceably 
enjoy  France,  and  Italians  peaceably  enjoy  Italy,  is  surely  a  nearer 
step  to  the  common  peaceable  enjoyment  of  both  than  for  French¬ 
men  to  enjoy  Italy  forcibly.  The  doctrine  that  France  has  a  vested 
right  in  the  weakness  of  her  neighbours  —  that  she  cannot  allow 
them  to  prosper,  lest  her  own  prosperity  should  be  rivalled — is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  in  some  quarters.  lit  is  the  natural,  out-spoken 
language  of  despotism ;  and  we  had  much  rather  hear  it  than  listen 
to  hypocritical  talk  about  the  Empire  being  Peace,  or  about  France 
making  war  for  an  idea.  But  surely  this  narrowest  and  most 
selfish  sort  of  patriotism  is  out  of  place  on  the  lips  of  a  prophet  of 
universal  brotherhood.  Surely,  as  long  as  nations  exist — as  long  as 
national  diversities,  however  lamentable,  are  still  “  an  accomplished 
fact”  —  so  long  there  should  be  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity 
among  nations,  as  well  as  among  individuals.  The  one  is 
surely  a  real,  if  an  imperfect,  approach  to  the  consummation  of 
the  other.  “  Nothing,”  we  are  told,  “  is  so  selfish  as  a  nationality, 
nothing  is  so  unscrupulous  as  the  Unitarian  passion.”  As  far  as 
we  can  make  out  anything  from  this  sort  of  jargon,  we  suppose  it 
means  that  Italy  is  so  selfish  as  to  wish  to  get  the  whole  of  her 
own  territory,  and  so  unscrupulous  as  to  resist  the  will  of  her 
so-called  benefactor.  We  can  only  say  that,  whatever  benefits 
France  has  conferred  on  Italy,  she  has  been  well  paid  for  them.  Half 
a  day’s  work  has  been  paid  for  by  two  days’  wages.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  understand  the  meanings  of  all  the  new-fashioned  words  now 
in  use.  For  anything  we  know,  it  may  be  a  “ Unitarian  passion” 
which  puts  French  troops  in  occupation  of  Rome.  But,  at  any 
rate,  we  should  like  to  knowM.  Proudhon’s  definition  of  “  selfish  ” 
and  “unscrupulous.”  These  are  words  which,  in  their  usual  sense, 
are  unfortunately  only  too  applicable  to  most  public  dealings  of  all 
nations  ;  but  in  what  way  Italy  is  showing  herself  “  selfish  ”  and 
“unscrupulous,”  while  France  is  showing  herself  the  reverse,  is 
utterly  beyond  our  understanding. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  with  what  feelings  his  Holiness  has 
received  his  new  ally.  For  our  own  part,  we  consider  that  we,  and 
those  who  think  with  us,  are  the  Pope’s  only  real  friends.  Depend 
upon  it,  Louis  Napoleon,  M.  Proudhon,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and 
the  Birkenhead  rioters,  are  all  false  friends' — if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
mere  snakes  in  the  grass.  The  Papacy,  as  a  spiritual  power,  has 
a  grand  history,  and  possibly  may  have  a  grand  future.  The 
teaching  of  that  history  would  at  once  dictate  the  surrender  of  a 
nominal  temporal  power  which  simply  degrades  the  spiritual 
authority.  The  Pope,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  even  as  the  mere 
Patriarch  of  the  West,  is  an  object  of  reverence  to  his  own  flock, 
and  should  be  an  object  of  respect  to  all  men.  But,  as  the  tem¬ 
poral  prince  of  a  pett}r  principality,  he  is  contemptible.  As  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Italian  unity,  the  tyrant  kept  on  his 
throne  only  by  invading  bayonets,  he  is  hateful.  Why  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  French  slave  is  more  dignified  than  the  position  of  an 
Italian  subject,  we  are  too  dense  to  understand.  The  whole  history 
of  the  Papacy  tells  us  that  the  Popes  were  greatest  when  they 
relied  least  on  temporal  arms,  greatest  of  all  when  they  were  so 
far  from  being  sovereigns  of  Rome  that  they  were  exiles  from  it. 
Let  Pius  IX.  resign  his  temporal  power,  and  he  may  be  the  true 
successor  of  Hildebrand  and  Alexander  III. ;  while  he  retains  it, 
he  cannot  be  anything  more  than  the  successor  of  the  Medici  and 
the  Borgias.  If  we  had  any  “  selfish  ”  and  “  unscrupulous  ”  zeal 
for  Protestantism,  we  should  counsel  the  Pope  to  prolong  a  state  of 
things  which  makes  the  Papacy  the  byword  of  the  world.  As 
truer  friends  than  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Proudhon,  we  counsel  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  a  position  which  can  no  longer  be  held  with 
honour. 

One  word  more.  One  of  M.  Proudhon’s  objections  to  tho  unity 
of  Italy  is  that  the  influence  of  France  will  be  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  a  sixth  member  to  a  body  of  which  we  never  before 
heard,  but  which,  if  the  Times  reports  accurately,  is  described  as 
“the  Amphh/yonic  Council  of  Europe.”  For  a  moment,  we 
thought  it  was  a  misprint  for  Amphahfyonio,  and  we  congratulated 
M.  Proudhon  on  talking  about  “the  Amphictyonic  Council  of 
Europe,”  rather  than  about  “  the  Areopagus  of  Europe.”  Slight 
as  is  the  analogy  between  a  European  Congress  and  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  still  there  is  some  little  likeness  between 
the  two,  while  between  a  European  Congress  and  the  Athenian 
Areopagus  there  is  no  likeness  or  analogy  at  all.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  reading  of  the  Times  is 
the  true  one.  An  Ampliitryonie  Council  seems  more  to  the- 
purpose  than  an  Amphictyonic  Council.  Amphitryon,  in  the 
slang  of  the  day,  means  a  man  who  gives  dinners.  Now  we  have 
always  been  led  to  understand  that  to  give  dinners  is  an  essential 
art  of  the  duty  of  a  Minister,  above  all,  of  an  ambassador.  We 
ave  even  been  told  that  such  dinners  are  among  the  most  important 


of  political  and  diplomatic  instruments.  A  Council  of  Ambassadors 
must  then  be  pre-eminently  a  Council  of  Amphitryons ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  M.  Proudhon  meant  to  point  them  out  in  this 
highly  practical  and  honourable  aspect,  rather  than  that  he  meant 
any  far-fetched  and  pedantic  allusion  to  the  body  for  which 
Demosthenes  could  find  no  more  respectful  name  than  “  the 
Shadow  at  Delphi.” 


THE  MIDDLE  AND  LOWER  CLASS  LIFE  OF  FARI'S 

IN  i86a. 

THE  visitor  who  may  have  been  disappointed  by  the  salon  and 
social  life  of  Paris  will  return  with  a  very  different  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  street,?,  its  promenades,  its  public  buildings,  and  all  that 
constitutes  or  contributes  to  its  out-of-door  life.  The  recent 
improvements  are  numerous,  and  the  results  eminently  successful. 
You  may  stroll  for  hours  through  long-  lines  of  handsome  houses, 
shaded  walks,  or  splendid  colonnades,  without  crossing  a  mean- 
looking-  lane  or  alley,  or  once  encountering-  any  of  those  signs  of 
squalid  poverty  by  which  metropolitan  magnificence  is  commonly 
intersected  or  cut  short.  Open  spaces  and  heaps  of  ruin,  when 
they  occasionally  occur,  rather  suggest  plans  of  additional  and 
rapidly-coming  grandeur  than  notions  of  decay.  The  swarming 
population,  especially  on  a  fine  evening,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
scene.  Groups  of  well-dressed  people  are  seated  in  the  open  air 
before  the  cafes  and  restaurants,  apparently  in  gay  and  animated 
conversation  ;  and  in  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  working  class, 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  material  prosperity  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  are  the  same.  Is  all  this  seeming  contentedness  a  delusion  ? 
Can  it  be  artificial  or  superficial  P  Are  we  treading  upon  ashes 
spread  over  the  slumbering  fires  —  suppositos  cineri  doloso?  Is  it 
(to  borrow  Salvandy’s  mot)  only  another  Neapolitan  fete  with  a 
volcano  at  hand  ? 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  express  our  conviction  that  what  thus 
meets  the  eye  at  every  turn  in  Paris  goes  far  to  rebut  the  inference 
that  is  generally  and  naturally  deduced  from  contemporary  French 
literature,  especially  their  novels  and  their  plays.  When  we  see  an 
entire  family,  including  father,  mother,  and  children,  spending  the 
evening  together  at  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  Monsieur  keeps  a  mistress,  or  that  Madame 
has  a  guilty  connexion  with  his  friend  :  — 

A  croiro  ces  Messieurs,  on  ne  trouve  dans  les  rues, 

Que  des  enfans  trouves,  et  des  femmes  perdues. 

To  believe  MM.  Alexandre  Dumas,  Pere  et  Fils,  M.  Sue,  M. 
Paul  de  Koch,  and  their  school,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a 
faithful  wife  or  a  virtuous  milliner  in  Paris.  But  the  manners  and 
morals  of  popular  works  of  fiction  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  as 
conventional  as  the  surprises,  the  tricks,  and  the  improbabilities  of 
incident  which  are  tolerated  prescrip tively.  Congreve’s  and 
Farquhar’s  plays  kept  possession  of  the  stage  half  a  century  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  (if  it  ever  was)  the  fashion  for  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  town  to  make  daily  excursions  into  the  city  with 
the  view  of  disturbing-  the  domestic  happiness  of  aldermen ;  and 
the  types  of  the  familiar  trio,  Le  Mari,  La  Femme,  et  L'Amant, 
have  become  rarer  and  rarer,  till  they  are  with  difficulty  discover¬ 
able  in  the  middle  class.  We  believe  that  the  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  and  shopkeepers  of  Paris  are  no  more  open  to  reproach, 
and  have  no  more  reason  for  complaint,  on  the  score  of  matri¬ 
monial  infidelity,  than  those  of  London  or  any  other  capital  in 
either  hemisphere.  But  Paris  is  the  centre  of  universal  dissipa¬ 
tion,  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  gay,  the  youug,  the  reckless, 
and  the  rich  of  every  clime.  It  is  the  chosen  seat  of  sensual  indul¬ 
gence,  the  very  hotbed  of  temptation  and  opportunity.  Yet, 
except  in  supplying  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  denizens  of  the 
demimonde,  the  French  are  not  fairly  chargeable  with  the  vices  and 
follies  which  foreign  spendthrifts  and  adventurers  may  think  fit  to 
perpetrate  upon  their  soil.  With  regard  to  the  working  class,  the 
number  of  natural  children  is  startling;  but,  as  the  required 
formalities  are  a  serious  check  on  the  marriage  ceremony  between 
the  poor,  it  would  be  unfair  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
implies  a  proportional  amount  of  promiscuous  intercourse  or 
prostitution. 

The  improvements  in  question  and  the  condition  of  the 
proletaires  have,  unluckily,  a  political  aspect,  which  is  by  no  means 
so  satisfactory  as  the  moral.  The  large  and  showy  blocks  of 
buildings  which  have  arisen,  as  at  the  touch  of  Aladdin’s  lamp, 
were  not  called  for  by  the  occupants,  nor  have  they  been  con¬ 
structed  by  ordinary  capitalists  with  a  view  to  a  profitable  return. 
They  have  been  mostly  built  with  borrowed  money  by  the  munici¬ 
pality,  at  the  express  direction  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  the 
double  motive  of  wishing  to  flatter  the  national  vanity  and  retain 
a  very  formidable  kind  of  physical  force  on  his  side.  In  cases  of 
political  movement,  it  has  been  the  wont  of  the  workpeople  of 
Paris  to  descend  into  the  streets,  raise  barricades,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  upset  dynasties.  They  exercised  their  privileges  with 
singular  audacity  and  success  in  July  1830,  and  March  1  848,  but 
a  third  attempt  in  June  1 848  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  a  division  of 
their  forces;  for  the  Garde  Mobile,  recruited  from  amongst  them,  took 
the  side  of  order  and  turned  the  scale.  Thousands  of  tho  boldest 
and  most  turbulent  were  killed  or  expatriated  on  this  occasion,  or 
the  Coup  d'Ftat  might  have  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  so-called 
Saviour  of  Society.  But,  as  President,  he  had  laboured  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  labouring  class  by  a  display  of  communistic 
sympathies ;  and,  as  Emperor,  he  has  unblushingly  carried  out  the 
very  socialism  he  pretended  to  destroy.  For  socialism  may  exist 
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without  Ateliers  Kationaux  Plialansteres,  or  the  Agapemone  of  Mr. 
Price,  or  the  practical  enforcement  of  M.  Prudhon’s  maxim  —  La 
propriety,  c'est  le  vol. 

If  the  demand  for  labour  is  artificially  increased,  or  wages  are 
prevented  from  sinking,  or  the  price  of  necessaries  is  kept  down  by 
authority,  for  the  benefit  of  one  portion  of  the  community  at  the 
expense,  ultimate  or  immediate,  of  the  proprietary  class,  there,  is 
an  approach,  and  a  rapid  approach,  to  socialism,  whatever  disguise 
it  may  assume.  Now  the  Emperor  is  in  the  condition  of  the 
wizard  who  was  compelled  to  employ  the  evil  spirit  he  had 
raised  under  the  penalty  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  From  three 
to  four  hundred  thousand  workpeople  have  found  employment, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  these  boasted  improvements ;  and  square 
acres  of  excavations,  scaffolding,  ruins  or  shells  of  houses,  with 
miles  of  new  boulevards,  attest  the  pressing  necessity  for  still  ^ 
finding  work  for  them.  If  the  market  price  of  bread  or  meat  rises,  ' 
a  maximum  is  proclaimed,  and  the  difference  is  made  good  to  the 
butchers  and  bakers  by  the  Government  or  the  municipality.  This 
cannot  last  for  ever.  What  will  happen  when  it  stops  ?  “  After 

me  the  deluge.”  But  will  the  deluge  be  averted  till  “ after  me  ?” 
and  who  or  what  wall  be  swept  away  by  it  when  it  comes  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  short-sighted  or  more  intensely  selfish 
system.  It  is  worse  than  cutting  down  the  tree  to  get  at  the  fruit ; 
for  then  the  worst  is  known,  and  the  deprivation  must  be  endured 
as  it  best  may  by  posterity.  But  here  an  inevitable  crisis,  wasting, 
desolating,  and  subversive,  is  deliberately  prepared.  The  evil, 
though  greatest  in  the  metropolis,  is  not  confined  to  it.  Whenever, 
in  his  progresses,  the  Emperor  has  had  occasion  to  address  the 
working  class,  he  1ms  told  them  to  rely  with  confidence  on  his 
paternal  care  for  their  well-being;  and  they  consequently  hold 
him  responsible  for  all  their  privations,  whether  resulting  from 
failure  of  crops,  foreign  war,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  causes 
which  affect  the  labour-market.  This  it  is  which  makes  him  so 
nervously  alive  to  the  horrors  of  the  American  contest ;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  feelings  and 
intelligence  of  the  working  classes  in  England  and  France  than 
their  manner  of  enduring  the  sufferings  respectively  entailed  on 
them  by  circumstances  so  obviously  beyond  the  control  of  their 
rulers. 

We  must  notice  one  other  curious  feature  of  Parisian  life — the 
almost  total  absence  of  soldiers,  at  least  of  persons  in  the  dress  of 
soldiers,  in  the  cafes  and  restaurants,  and  (except  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  barracks)  in  the  streets.  When  seen,  they  are 
seen  together ;  and  hardly  ever  in  the  company  of  civilians.  Are 
we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  exigencies  of  discipline  do  not 
account  for  this  peculiarity ;  that  there  may  be  a  political  motive 
for  insulating  the  military  from  the  masses ;  and  that  it  has  a  sus¬ 
picious  reference  to  a  future  in  which  the  memorable  order  of 
Tire z  sur  le  peuple  may  be  renewed  P 


THE  LATE  GALES. 

HE  middle  of  October  was  marked  by  violent  gales,  of  which 
the  full  effects  are  scarcely  yet  known.  The  numerous 
colliers  which  were  returning  empty  to  the  north  were  caught  by 
these  gales,  coming  as  they  fortunately  did  offshore,  and  were 
literally  blown  into  the  middle  of  next  week ;  for  it  was  as 
late  as  that,  or  later,  before  they  reappeared,  or  tidings  came  of 
them.  All  these  gales  blew  from  the  westward,  varying  from 
south-west  to  north-west,  but  blowing  longest  and  strongest  from 
south  of  west.  This  being  so,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  force 
of  these  gales  should  have  been  felt  quite  as  much  on  the  east 
coast  of  England  as  on  the  west  coast.  Of  course,  the  effect  was 
not  so  disastrous.  Vessels  caught  in  the  gales  at  sea  might 
run  before  them  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles  without 
much  danger;  but  all  the  harbours,  dock-basins,  and  reaches 
of  the  rivers  were  turned  into  raging  seas,  where  vessels 
lying  in  supposed  safety  were  dashed  about  and  driven  against 
one  another,  or  against  banks  and  walls,  amidst  terror  and 
confusion.  Damage  was  very  serious  and  general;  and  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  shipwreck  would  take  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  ports.  Fortunately,  as  we  have  said,  these  tremendous  gales 
came  from  the  west ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  gales  equal 
to  them,  in  violence  and  duration,  from  the  east.  Whenever  it 
shall  happen  so,  the  total  of  losses  on  the  north-eastern  coast  will 
be  enormous.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  held  any  other  office  than  that  of 
guardian  of  the  national  purse,  it  is  possible  that  the  great  draw¬ 
back  which  exists  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  rivers  Tyne, 
Wear,  and  Tees  might  have  obtained  notice  in  some  of  his  many 
recent  speeches.  The  country  through  which  these  rivers  flow 
teems  with  mineral  wealth ;  and  its  population  is  intelligent, 
energetic,  and  successful.  The  extensive  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood,  in  ship-building  opens  a  boundless  prospect  of  wealth  as  the 
reward  of  industry.  The  trade  of  these  ports  promises  to  increase 
far  beyond  the  possibility  of  finding  accommodation  for  the  ships 
engaged  in  it.  The  picture  is  all  fair  and  bright,  except  for  one  dark 
spot  —  the  awful  danger  to  the  shipping  which  swarms  along  this 
busy  and  thriving  coast  in  an  easterly  gale.  The  more  commerce 
flourishes,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  its  victims.  The  rivers 
which  send  forth  and  receive  those  fleets  of  trading  ships  can  only 
be  entered  at  or  about  high  water,  and  become  absolutely  inac¬ 
cessible  when  it  blows  hard  on  shore.  From  the  Humber  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth  there  is  no  harbour  into  which  a  ship  can  run  for 
shelter,  but  if  an  easterly  gale  catches  her  she  must  drive  ashore 


and  perish,  and  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  is,  that  some  lifeboat 
may  save  her  crew.  The  trade  of  these  ports  is  subject  to  perils 
which  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  elsewhere,  and  those  who 
exert  themselves  so  much  to  increase  the  trade  ought,  if  possible, 
to  do  something  to  decrease  its  risks.  It  was  proposed,  long  ago, 
that  art  should  endeavour  to  supply  what  nature  had  omitted  — 
viz.,  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  north-east  coast.  A  plan  has 
been  brought  forward,  on  high  authority,  which  looks  simple  and 
efficacious,  and  nothing  whatever  is  wanting  except  a  million  of 
money  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Mr.  Gladstone  might,  if  he  pleased, 
make  the  nation  pay  this  million ;  or  if  he  thought  that  his  wealthy 
and  generous  hosts  ought  to  pay  it,  the  task  of  persuading  them 
would  have  been  worthy  of  his  unrivalled  eloquence.  No  doubt  it 
was  far  easier  to  make  things  pleasant  at  the  banquets — to  compli¬ 
ment  the  dwellers  on  this  coast  on  the  great  results  of  combined 
powers  and  opportunities;  but  it  would  have  been  a  more  true  and 
wholesome  use  of  oratory  to  have  at  least  made  some  mention  of 
those  awful  perils  of  the  sea  which  the  growing  trade  of  the 
Tyne  and  its  neighbour  rivers  must  incur.  A  twenty-four  hours’ 
hard  gale  from  the  north-east  would  strew  with  wreck  the  shores 
which  rang  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquence ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
question  might  be  thought  reasonable,  whether  those  who  listened  to 
him  are  not  rich  enough  to  do  what  can  be  done  towards  diminish¬ 
ing  the  risks  under  which  they  carry  on  their  gainful  trade, 
without  adding  to  the  many  and  heavy  demands  on  the  national 
purse  ? 

It  is  proper  to  give  all  possible  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the 
hardest  of  the  recent  gales,  that  which  blew  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  October  19,  was  foretold  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,  whose 
storm-signals  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  displayed  at 
every  port  the  day  before.  In  disregard  of  this  warning,  a 
number  of  heavily-laden  colliers  put  out  to  sea,  from  the 
Tyne,  the  same  afternoon.  The  gale  was  felt  upon  the  western 
coast  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  reached  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  England  some  two  or  three  hours  later.  At 
Shields,  about  midnight,  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  from  west- 
south -west;  and  the  amount  of  injury  done  in>  the  harbour 
was  enormous.  As  the  local  reporter  writes: — “Mercifully, 
the  wind  was  off-shore.  If  it  had  blown  upon  the  coast,  no  ship 
could  have  kept  off,  and  our  coast  would  have  been  strewn 
with  wrecks.  Nobody  can  tell  what  has  become  of  the  colliers 
which  put  to  sea  on  Saturday.”  The  power  of  the  gale  had  bee? 
felt  in  the  reaches  of  the  Tyne,  where,  in  ordinary  weather,  there 
would  be  no  thought  of  danger.  At  Sunderland  the  force 
of  the  wind  exceeded  anything  experienced  in  that  quarter 
for  years  past.  It  is  stated  that  this  port  not  only  does  not  hoist 
Admiral  Fitzroy’s  signals,  but  has  positively  refused  to  receive 
them.  At  Great  Yarmouth  the  wind  blew  at  the  same  time  with 
equal  violence,  “  but  fortunately  not  upon  the  shore,  otherwise 
immense  damage  and  loss  of  life  would  have  taken  place,  as  there 
were  no  less  than  800  to  900  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.” 
Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  eastern  coast,  but  it  was  on  the 
west  and  south  that  the  gale  found  its  chief  victims.  The  bark 
Lotus  was  driven  ashore  near  Chale,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
twelve  of  her  crew  perished.  The  ship  was  broken  up  before 
her  approach  was  even  known  on  shore,  but  the  destruction  was 
so  sudden  and  complete,  that  neither  lifeboats  nor  rocket-apparatus 
could  have  given  help.  Two  seamen  were  thrown  by  the  waves 
on  land,  alive,  and  happily  escaped  being  sucked  back.  The  ship 
was  homeward  bound  from  Demerara.  About  ten  o’clock  on 
Sunday  night  she  sighted  St.  Catherine’s  Light  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  this  warning  of  a  lee-shore  came  too  late.  Either 
through  the  violence  of  the  gale,  or  defect  of  strength  or  seaman¬ 
ship,  it  was  found  impossible  to  clear  the  land.  “  The  ship  was 
hauled  close  to  the  wind,  with  the  yards  braced  sharp  up,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  weather  the  point,  but  finding  she  would  not  do  so,  the 
ship  was  put  round.  The  land  then  could  be  seen  close  aboard 
to  leeward.  Another  attempt  was  then  made  to  wear  her,  but 
as  soon  as  the  helm.was  hard  up  she  struck  the  ground  heavily.” 
Such  is  the  technical  account  of  what  these  poor  men  did  to 
save  their  lives.  About  two  hours  after  St.  Catherine’s  light 
gave  warning,  the  ship  had  struck,  and  was  breaking  up.  Some 
of  the  hands  were  drowned  immediately.  The  carpenter  swam 
for  the  shore,  and  got  on  the  beach,  but  was  taken  back  again 
by  another  sea  which  broke  over  him.  One  of  two  surviving 
witnesses  of  this  scene  got  on  a  rum-puncheon,  and  the  sea  took 
him  and  it  right  ashore,  but  another  sea  took  him  out  again. 
He  was  afterwards  washed  in  again,  and  found  himself  lying 
high  on  the  beach.  The  other  surviving  witness,  and  a  comrade, 
were  clinging  to  the  mainyard  after  the  ship  broke  up.  One 
of  them  was  washed  off  the  yard,  and  drowned ;  the  other  held 
on  to  it  until  near  the  beach,  and  then  let  go,  and  swam 
ashore  through  the  surf.  As  there  was  no  time  to  fire  guns 
to  make  known  the  ship’s  distress,  no  help  was  offered  from 
the  shore,  either  before  or  for  several  hours  after  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  the  twelve,  and  the  escape  of  the  two,  seamen.  But 
another  vessel,  the  Helen  Horsfall,  which  went  ashore  at 
the  same  time,  and  nearly  at  the  same  place,  held  together 
long  enough  for  all  on  board  of  her  to  escape  by  means  of  a  hawser 
passed  from  the  deck  to  the  cliff’  above  the  breakers.  One  of  the 
crew  swam  ashore,  and  drew  the  hawser  after  him.  The  captain’s 
wife  and  child  were  first  sent  on  shore  in  a  basket  slung  from  the 
hawser,  and  the  captain  and  crew  followed  them.  Such  were  the 
effects  of  the  gale  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Along  the  southern  coast 
I  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  up  the  western  coast,  we  hear  everywhere 
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of  the  prevalence  of  the  same  gale ;  but  certainly  the  disasters 
which  it  caused^  where  it  had  full  sway,  were  not  in  proportion 
greater  than  on  the  east  coast,  where  the  land  rather  resisted  than 
was  an  accomplice  in  its  ravages.  The  coast  of  Cornwall,  indeed, 
furnishes  one  melancholy  exception.  A  large  outward-bound 
ship,  the  Bencoolen ,  was  dismasted  by  the  gale  of  Sunday  night. 
In  this  crippled  state  she  drifted  about  until  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  when  she  was  driven  ashore  near  Bude,  and  became 
a  total  wreck.  Twenty-eight  of  her  crew  were  drowned, 
and  three  had  been  killed  by  the  falling  of  her  masts, 
while  only  six  escaped.  There  was  a  lifeboat  near  at 
hand,  but  no  efficient  crew  to  man  it,  or  it  is  thought  that  many 
lives  might  have  been  saved.  It  is  also  stated  that  rockets  were 
wanting  for  the  apparatus  which  the  Coast-guard  tried  to  use.  This 
is  a  very  melancholy  case.  The  ship  was  steered  for  Bude  Harbour, 
but  it  was  too  shallow  for  a  large  vessel  to  enter  at  that  time,  and 
thus  she  struck,  and  was  broken  up,  after  having  come  apparently 
within  reach  of  safety.  Another  equally  moving  tale  has  been 
brought  to  Plymouth  by  the  sole  survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  French 
ship,  which  struggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  from  the  1 8th  to 
the  25th  ult.,  and  then  went  down  somewhere  off  Cornwall. 
"While  the  ship  lay  dismasted  and  unmanageable,  midway  between 
the  Land’s  End  and  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland,  a  steamship  came 
near,  heard  cries,  and  tried  to  help  the  disabled  vessel,  but  could 
not  find  her  in  the  darkness.  The  surviving  seaman  and  a  child 
were  preserved  by  clinging  to  a  mast,  which  was  driven  by  the 
wind  upon  the  Cornish  coast.  The  victims  of  this  calamity  were 
twenty-seven  foreign  seamen  and  an  English  Channel-pilot,  who 
was  taken  on  board  on  the  1 8th. 

Although  a  fortnight  has  now  elapsed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
history  of  these  gales  is  very  far  from  being  complete.  It  was 
stated,  two  days  ago,  that  there  was  still  a  very  considerable  fleet 
of  empty  colliers,  which  left  London  for  the  north  before  the  gales, 
to  be  accounted  for.  It  was  feared  that  they  would  be  getting  short 
of  provisions.  The  steamships  which  left  Hamburg  and  other 
eastern  ports,  for  Hull,  before  the  gales  began,  met  the  full  fury  of 
them  as  they  endeavoured  to  make  their  passages  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  One  of  these  steamers,  the  Argo,  burned  all  her  coal,  and 
all  the  deals  which  formed  part  of  her  cargo,  in  steaming  against 
the  violent  gales.  Other  steamers,  fearing  to  exhaust  their 
fuel,  gave  up  the  attempt  to  force  their  way,  and  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  run  before  the  wind.  One  steamer  was  thus  carried  220 
miles  out  of  her  course.  Perhaps  the  most  awful  fate  that  befel 
any  vessel  in  these  gales  was  that  of  the  ship  Hindoo,  bound  for 
Liverpool,  with  a  cargo  of  rock  oil,  or  petroleum,  from  Canada, 
which  was  at  once  wrecked  and  burned  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey. 
Some  of  the  petroleum  took  fire,  and  the  rest  was  mingled  with 
the  water.  Nobody  was  burned,  because  it  was,  at  worst,  possible 
to  choose  an  easier  mode  of  death ;  but  five  seamen  were  drowned, 
and  the  captain  was  badly  bruised  by  pieces  of  wreck,  and  nearly 
poisoned  with  petroleum. 

The  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  terrible  catalogue  of  disas¬ 
ters  was  that  no  large  and  crowded  passenger  ship  has,  so  far  as  we 
are  as  yet  informed,  perished  during  this  week  of  hurricanes.  But 
in  all  other  respects  these  gales  of  the  past  month  may  rank  with  the 
most  violent  and  destructive  ever  known.  It  is  some  consolation 
to  observe  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  lifeboats  and  other  con¬ 
trivances  for  saving  life  were  found  to  be  in  ready  and  determined 
hands,  and  in  many  cases  they  were  successful.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  provision  for  saving  life 
from  shipwreck  on  our  coasts  is  as  complete  as  our  wealth  and  our 
civilization  demands  that  we  should  make  it.  By  the  want  of  a 
lifeboat  crew  at  Bude,  the  chance  was  lost  of  saving  nearly  thirty 
lives.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  coming  winter  will  reveal  similar 
deficiencies.  If  benevolence  desires  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
lifeboat  service,  it  may  readily  ally  itself  with  judicious  and  frugal 
management. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

F  posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us,  we  Cockneys  are  doing  a 
vast  deal  for  posterity.  The  proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  show  us  what  we  can  do  under  the  influence  of 
a  righteous  indignation  at  our  own  sins  and  those  of  our  fathers. 
It  is  the  old  story  — 

Poenas  majorum  immeritus  lues, 

Romane !  donee 

you  have  cleansed  the  Thames,  sewered  London,  and  relieved  the 
blocked-up  streets.  And  though,  under  the  active  care  of  Mr. 
Thwaites  and  his  brother  AEdiles,  something  has  been  done, 
more  is  doing,  and  an  awful  bill  is  running  up,  we  fear  that 
the  generosity  of  the  present  generation  will  hardly  overtake  the 
neglects  of  the  past.  The  Board  has  just  issued  its  Report, 
and  the  form  of  this  issue  is  significant  of  the  majesty  and  dignity 
of  the  reporting  body.  The  Board  presents  its  Report  to  the 
Board— not  to  Parliament,  as  a  mere  Poor  Law  Board,  or  Board  of 
Customs,  would  do — but  to  itself.  There  is  something  imperial  and 
majestic  in  this.  We  must  take  the  Report  as  a  long  soliloquy  — 
Mr.  Thwaites  and  his  compeers  musing  on  their  own  virtues, 
and  recounting  to  themselves  their  successes,  their  aspirations, 
their  hopes.  When  men  commune  with  their  own  hearts  in 
this  way,  they  are  apt  to  tinge  their  achievements  with  an 
extra  flush  of  rose  colour,  and  castle -building  is  often  the  result 
of  reverie.  The  Board  has,  according  to  its  own  account 


done  much,  its  members  hope  to  do  more,  and  they  trust 
that 11  the  period  is  not  distant  when  the  Board  will  be  supplied 
with  funds  for  metropolitan  improvements,  derived  from  other 
sources  than  rates  levied  by  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act.”  We  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  these  ambitious  aspirations,  but  their 
very  vagueness  and  obscurity  is  menacing.  The  Board  seems 
to  aim  at  an  undefined  future  of  indefinite  expansion,  not  to  say 
aggrandizement.  We  hardly  know  from  what  quarter  the 
threatened  danger  is  to  come.  The  Board  anticipates  more  money 
to  spend,  and  to  be  levied  from  other  sources  than  those  from 
which  they  already  get  907,000/.  odd  per  year.  Nearly  an  annual 
million  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Thwaites’s  superb  ambition  to  finger. 
“  Other  sources  ”  is  a  convenient  ambiguity.  It  may  mean  other 
people  to  pay,  or  the  same  people  to  pay  more  ;  or  again,  it  may 
mean  that  funds  which  we  already  provide  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  stewardship  of  the  lofty  Board  in  Spring  Gardens.  Funds 
derived  from  other  sources  than  the  rates  levied  within  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area  may  comprise  funds  levied  by  rates  in  every  city  and 
town  in  England.  Funds  derived  from  other  sources  may  mean 
a  grant  of  an  annual  million  for  the  improvement  of  London,  taken 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  present  million 
which  the  ratepayers  of  London  contribute.  Funds  derived  from 
other  sources  may  mean  a  poll-tax  on  every  Londoner  for  fountains, 
statues,  arcades,  public  parks,  and  public  walks,  as  well  as  new 
streets  ;  for  all  these  tilings  are  Metropolitan  Improvements.  Funds 
derived  from  other  sources  —  other  sources,  that  is,  than  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Drainage  Rate,  the  appropriated  coal  and  wine  duties,  which 
are  to  be  henceforth  absorbed  by  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the 
various  Metropolitan  Improvements  Acts- — -may  mean  the  trans¬ 
ference  to  the  Thwaites  Parliament  of  all  the  local  rates  levied  for 
lighting,  cleansing,  and  paving,  at  present  raised  by  the  parishes 
and  vestries.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  absorption  of 
all  the  little  local  and  parochial  oligarchies,  by  one  large  and 
responsible  oligarchy,  might  not  be  a  benefit.  Centralization 
has  its  advantages,  and  so  has  local  management.  At  any 
rate,  we  should  like  to  know  what  we  are  to  expect.  The  Spring 
Gardens  Board  is  j  ealous  of  its  authority,  and  very  careful  in  not 
letting  its  powers  go  to  sleep.  The  Board  snatched  the  Thames 
Embankment  out  of  the  hands  of  Government.  Very  likely  the 
Board  desires  to  supersede  the  Commissioners,  First,  Second,  and 
Third,  of  the  Government  Board  of  Works.  The  Woods  and 
Forests  department  is  as  Naboth’s  vineyard  to  the  kings  of 
Spring  Gardens.  The  Rangers  of  the  Parks  are,  doubtless,  a  source 
of  heart-burning  and  envy.  There  is  to  be  henceforth  one 
Dictator,  and  one  AEdile,  and  one  Pontifex  Maximus. 

All  in  good  time.  Mr.  W.  Cowper  is  not  so  effective  a  public 
servant,  nor  does  he  represent  so  distinguished  a  succession  of 
public  servants,  that  the  State  would  be  ruined  if  his  dynasty  were 
to  terminate  like  that  of  Otho  the  first  and  last  of  Greece.  As 
nonsense  must  be  talked,  we  may  as  well  have  it  all  talked  in 
Spring  Gardens,  instead  of  spreading  the  loquacious  idleness  of 
parochials  through  the  vestry-rooms  of  Marylebone,  Pancras,  and 
Shoreditch.  And  if  the  Board  of  Works  is  to  be  all  that  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  itself,  and  is  to  spend  all  the  money  it  covets,  such  a 
department  of  the  State — for  such  it  would  become  —  must  be 
made  more  dependent  on  and  responsible  to  Parliament  than 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  makes  it. 
Mr.  Thwaites  and  his  compeers  may  make  up  their  minds  to 
this  —  that  if  we  are  to  entrust  them  with  new  powers  and  added 
funds,  their  present  independence  of  Parliament  will  be  largely 
curtailed. 

At  present,  too,  we  must  remind  the  Board  that  as  yet  they 
have  done  nothing  to  compel,  if  they  have  done  little  to 
repel,  that  public  confidence  on  which  they  reckon  so  freely, 
if  not  prematurely.  Of  late  they  have  talked  less,  and  pro¬ 
bably  done  more,  than  formerly.  But  the  Drainage  scheme  is 
not  completed ;  the  Thames  —  to  use  their  own  recondite  word 
—  is  not  “  dispolluted ;  ”  the  Embankment  is  not  even  com¬ 
menced.  When  all  these  things  are  done,  and  done  well,  will 
be  the  tune  for  new  powers  and  new  funds.  At  present,  the 
Board  must  have  their  hands  and  heads  tolerably  full.  In 
their  Report,  addressed  to  themselves,  which  looks  very  like 
a  set  of  directors  auditing  their  own  accounts,  the  Board 
assures  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
progress  of  the  Drainage  scheme.  Have  not  the  Vestries 
gone,  like  mudlarks,  into  the  nasty  troughs  and  sloughs,  and 
seen,  and  approved?  have  not  the  Lords  and  Commons  poked 
their  legislative  noses  into  culverts  and  storm-conduits?  Has 
not  Mr.  Bazalgette  lectured  them  on  the  mysteries  of  penstocks, 
pumping-apparatus,  the  Sabsean  odours  of  the  Effra  Sewer, 
and  the  restoration  to  public  use  of  St.  Agnes’  Well  in 
Kensington  Gardens  ?  These  are  the  testimonials  and  claims 
of  the  Board  on  public  confidence.  Confidence,  as  my  Lord 
Chatham  remarked  —  but  the  quotation  is  of  the  oldest.  In 
plain  words,  we  should  like  to  see  all  these  anticipated  results  on 
something  more  substantial  than  paper.  For  example,  when  the 
first  salmon  is  caught  off  Twickenham  meadows,  we  should  say  Mr. 
Thwaites  has  earned  a  baronetcy.  But  tlie  proof  of  the  pudding— 
which  is  another  terribly  stale  proverb,  though  it  says  just  what 
we  mean. 

As  to  the  Drainage  scheme,  no  doubt  this  costly  offering  to  an 
offended  Cloacina  was  not  made  before  it  was  wanted.  What 
Rome  could  do  in  the  semi-mythical  ages  ought  not  to  have  been 
left  for  us  Londoners  to  attempt  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  But  even  now  there  are  sceptics  who  persist  in  declaring 
that,  after  all,  the  sewage  ought  not  to  have  been  poured  into  the 
Thames  at  all,  as  Mr.  Th  waites  is  doing..  Some  critics  still  say 
that  we  have  only  played  and  dallied  with  the  evil.  Time  will 
show,  and  it  will  take  more  than  a  year  after  the  main  drainage 
is  completed  to  test  its  efficiency.  From  the  moment  the  Act 
empowered  the  Board  to  set  about  the  great  drainage  of  the 
metropolis,  the  Thames  ceased  to  stink.  It  is  as  sometimes 
happens  with  the  toothache  —  the  pain  leaves  you  as  you  knock  at 
the  dentist’s  door,  and  you  are  never  troubled  again.  The  wet 
summers  have  effectually,  for  the  time  at  least,  washed  our  great 
river  god  clean ;  and  the  Thames  for  two  yeaa-s  has  been  presenta- 
able.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  hold  that  absolutely  nothing  will  be 
done  until  the  sewage  is  utilized.  On  this  point  the  Board  is 
reserved  and  silent.  They  wait  for  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  They  have  not  been  “unmindful  of  the  subject,” 
which,  as  with  an  abject  platitude  they  remark,  “  involves 
many  considerations  of  a  sanitary,  financial,  and  scientific 
character.”  One  consideration  they  could  despatch  in  half  an 
hour.  Let  the  Board  advertise  for  the  highest  tender  for  the 
sewage  which  their  costly  tunnels  and  culverts  have  entrapped,  to 
be  delivered  by  them  at  the  Barking  and  Eritli  outfalls,  and  then 
the  Board  will  see  -whether  the  financial  consideration  is  not  very 
easily  settled. 

There  is,  however,  this  consolatory  reflection  which  attends  the 
two  great  works  which  the  Board  has  in  hand.  Both  the  Main 
Drainage  and  Embankment,  if  they  only  partially  succeed,  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  even  though  they  should  not  present  a 
thorough,  and  complete,  and  satisfactory  job.  And  they  will  not 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  work  at  a  future  day.  If  we  have 
got  the  sewage  safe  out  of  London,  and  down  to  Barking  and 
Eritli,  we  can,  if  we  please,  carry  it  all  to  the  sea,  or 
doctor  it  on  the  spot.  If  the  Thames  is,  as  at  present  ordered 
by  Parliament,  only  half  embanked,  half  an  embankment  is 
better  than  none.  If,  owing  to  the  perversity  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  the  embankment  is  stopped  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  sooner  or  later,  but  most  certainly  some  day  or  other, 
it  will  be  continued  down  to  London  Bridge.  If  entire  success 
is  not  to  be  attained  by  the  Board,  absolute  failure  is  henceforth 
absolutely  impossible. 

With  respect  to  their  other  achievements,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  new  streets  and  improved  thoroughfares,  the  Board  has  not 
much  to  say.  1 1 5,000/.  has  been  spent  on  what  is  called  the 
Covent  Garden  approach.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  contributed 
1 5,000 l.  towards  this  remarkable  street,  and  it  looks  very 
like  a  little  job  to  improve  a  particular  property;  for,  of 
all  useless  Metropolitan  improvements,  this  is  about  the  most 
useless.  With  Fleet  Street  constantly  jammed,  and  a  per¬ 
petual  dead  lock  in  Cheapside  and  Ludgate  Hill,  to  be  spending 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  a  paltry  street 
leading  from  St.  Martin’s  Lane  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and 
which  nobody  ever  uses,  will  make  ratepayers  wish  that  they 
had  been  born  Bussells.  The  new  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  called  the  Southwark  and  Westminster  Communication, 
is  a  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  costly,  undertaking,  and  reflects 
credit  on  the  Board,  if  the  Board  originated  it.  The  improve¬ 
ments  which  Mr.  Thwaites  and  his  colleagues  have  most  at  heart 
seem  to  be  generally  sensible.  They  specify  new  parks,  new 
thoroughfares,  and  the  redemption  of  the  toll-paying  bridges. 
These  improvements  are  stated,  we  presume,  in  the  order  of  a 
procession  —  the  first  in  rank  walks  last.  The  purchase  of  South¬ 
wark  Bridge,  and  the  continuation  of  New  Earl  Street  —  that 
street  which  the  City  authorities  pledged  themselves  to  construct, 
on  condition  that  the  Embankment  was  not  carried  to  London 
Bridge,  and  then  disavowed  their  part  of  the  bargain,  as  soon  as 
the  Embankment  was  curtailed  —  would  alone  relieve  the  City 
traffic,  and,  with  the  roadway  parallel  to  the  Strand,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  would  almost  supersede  the  necessity, 
otherwise  so  imperative,  of  a  new  arterial  communication  parallel 
with,  but  to  the  north  of,  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate  Hill. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

I  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  foreign  architectural 
assembled  in  the  International  Exhibition  do  not  convey  a 
more  just  impression  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  the  several 
countries  which  contribute  to  the  display.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
that  is  new  and  interesting  in  the  collection ;  but  no  paius  have 
been  taken  to  make  it  complete.  The  foreign  exhibitors  in  this 
department  do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  clearly  between 
mere  architectural  drawings  of  ancient  monuments  and  original 
designs  of  new  works  of  constructive  art.  The  latter  are  what 
were  wanted  in  the  International  Exhibition.  The  former,  if 
admitted  at  all,  can  only  show  the  technical  skill  of  the  modern 
draughtsman ;  they  throw  no  light  at  all  on  the  modern  practice 
of  architecture.  The  French  architects,  in  particular,  exhibit 
very  few  original  designs.  Not  even  are  the  monotonous  arcades 
of  the  Bue  de  Bivoli,  or  the  many-storied  houses  of  the  new 
Boulevards,  illustrated  among  the  architectural  drawings  of 
France. 

And  yet  nearly  thirty  French  architects  are  exhibitors.  It  is 
plain  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  accomplished  artists  might 
have  sent  original  works  had  they  chosen  to  do  so.  But  most  of 
them  content  themselves  with  accurately-measured  and  beautifully 


drawn  pictures  of  mediaeval  remains.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed 
the  delicacy  and  scientific  exactness  of  the  French  style  of  archi- 
tectm-al  delineation.  But  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
see  the  projets  of  new  works,  even  if  the  drawings  were  rough  and 
clumsy.  As  it  is,  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  a  general  survey 
of  the  collection,  that  the  monuments  of  the  French  mediaeval 
styles  are  properly  valued  and  studied.  Whether,  however,  the 

conservative  as  they  ought  to 
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“restorations"  m  progress  are  as 
be,  or  whether  the  Pointed  style 
Ecclesiastical  structures — and,  if  so,  with  what  success,  and  with 
what  modifications  or  developments  —  there  is  nothing,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  among  these  French  drawings  to  show. 

For  example,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  most  eminent  French  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  day,  instead  of  sending  in  his  own  name  any  of  his  own 
works,  whether  original  or  restorations,  at  Paris,  Amiens,  or 
St.  Denis,  contents  himself  with  a  series  of  views  of  the  ramparts 
of  Avignon  and  of  the  Porte  de  Laon  at  Coucy.  To  the  architec¬ 
tural  student  these,  especially  the  former,  are  of  great  interest. 
Nothing  more  picturesque,  or  more  admirably  adapted  for  its 
purpose,  was  ever  conceived  than  the  fourteenth  century  Gothic 
fortification  of  that  Papal  city.  Why  did  not  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
send  some  details  of  the  Chateau-Gaillard  of  Bichard  Coeur  de 
Lion  to  compare  with  the  gate  from  Coucy  P  This  artist’s  ad¬ 
mirable  views  of  the  city  of  Carcassonne  are  exhibited,  not  under  his 
own  name,  but  under  that  of  the  draughtsman  whom  he  employed. 
In  noticing  the  British  Architectural  Gallery  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  justice  done  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  and  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter  by  those  who  contributed  drawings 
of  several  of  their  best  works.  M.  Lassus,  on  the  contrary,  is  only 
represented  among  the  French  architects  by  one  work  at  second¬ 
hand  ;  although,  without  some  remembrance  of  that  lamented  artist, 
no  review  of  the  architectural  progress  of  our  nearest  Continental 
neighbours  can  be  considered  complete.  Too  many  of  the  works 
actually  exhibited  appeal  rather  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  student.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  curiously  irregular 
church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Bezier,  so  carefully  illustrated  by  M. 
Laisn6 ;  and  the  still  more  abnormal  church  of  St.  Michel  d'En- 
traigues,  drawn  by  M.  Guillaumot,  after  the  measurements  of 
Abadie.  This  building  is  an  octagon  in  plan,  with  a  semicircular 
chapel  attached  to  each  face ;  while  the  conical  roof  of  the  central 
part  terminates  in  a  quaint  louvre.  The  outline  somewhat  recalls 
Mr.  Clarke’s  singular  chapel  of  the  House  of  Charity,  Soho,  de¬ 
scribed  by  us  in  our  notice  of  the  British  Architectural  Gallery. 
Among  the  specimens  of  the  austere  Bomanesque  of  France  here 
illustrated  are  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Germer,  drawn  by  MM. 
Bury  and  Sulpis,  “after  Boiswilward,”  and  the  church  of  St. 
Aignan,  in  a  north  elevation,  “  after  Lassus,”  by  M.  Sauvageot. 
M.  de  Merindol  contributes  the  Minster-like  church  of  Conde, 
and  the  strange  rectangular  church  of  Plainpied,  both  in  the 
Department  of  the  Cher.  Three  humble  village  churches, 
those  of  Boulogne,  Cogniat,  and  Bieux,  by  M.  Millet,  are  more 
novel  to  an  English  ecclesiologist  than  most  of  the  larger  and 
better  known  specimens  of  French  Gothic.  The  Pointed  abbey- 
church  of  Hambye  (La  Manche)  is  shown  in  its  ruined  state  by 
M.  Buprich  Bobert.  Of  the  later,  or  Flamboyant,  Gothic  is  the 
church  of  Vetheuil,  of  which,  as  restored  by  Durand  (who  does 
not  exhibit  on  his  own  account),  M.  Gaucherel  sends  a  south 
view,  showing  well  its  apse  and  central  tower,  hi.  Boiswilward 
exhibits,  under  his  own  name,  a  restoration  of  the  fine  abbey- 
church  of  Muizon,  in  three  sheets ;  and  M.  Godeboeuf  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  church  at  Auvers  (Seine  et  Oise).  Under  M. 
Huguenet’s  name  we  find  two  curious  buildings ;  the  first,  the 
church  of  St.  Nazairede,  Carcassonne,  with  a  view  of  its  low 
Bomanesque  nave  and  a  loftier  choir  of  rich  late  Gothic;  the 
other  a  refectory,  in  the  Pointed  style,  from  the  Abbey  of  Ourscamp. 
hi.  Laisne  is  the  architect  responsible  for  the  latter.  Two  works  of 
(we  presume)  restoration,  credited  to  hi.  Viollet-le-Duc  — the 
churches  of  Eu  and  Poissy — are  contributed  by  hi.  Soudain;  and  the 
well-known  west  front  of  St.  Saturnin,  Toulouse,  as  restored  by  the 
same  architect,  is  shown  by  M.  Penel.  Besides  these,  we  have  a 
Bomanesque  doorway  from  the  abbey  of  Chariieu,  by  M.  Des¬ 
jardins;  the  church  of  Bivieres,  by  M.  Lambert;  that  of  St. 
Gaudens  by  hi.  Laval ;  and  that  of  Paray-le-hlonial,  by  M. 
Millet.  The  noble  “  Hall  of  the  Synod  ”  at  Sens  is  drawn  by  M. 
Sulpis ;  the  small  Town  Hall  of  Compiegne  —  a  lofty,  rectangular 
structure,  with  projecting  corbelled  turrets  at  the  angles  —  by  Ver- 
dier ;  and  the  rich  Cinque  Cento  Chateau  of  Blois,  by  M.  Duban. 
hi.  Questel  is  only  represented  by  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  Pont 
du  Gard.  Among  all  these  works  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  not  a  single  new  design.  The  restorations  seem  to  be  generally 
careful  and  in  perfect  taste  and  keeping ;  but  it  is  of  course  im¬ 
possible  to  test  them  minutely.  The  only  original  exhibitor  is  M. 
Normand,  who  sends  the  drawings  of  the  “revived  Boman”  villa 
which  lie  built  for  Prince  Napoleon  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  This, 
no  doubt  (though  we  have  no  sympathy  with  it),  is  a  clever 
archaeological  experiment ;  better,  in  its  way,  we  think,  than  the 
similar  attempt  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

We  pass  now  to  the  German  School  of  Architecture.  Here  we 


have  drawings  of 
“  classical  ”  designs, 


one  of  the  gloomiest  and  most  monotonous  of 


Mr.  Adler’s  new  Town  Hall  of  Berlin.  Herr 
von  Diebitsch  sends  a  group  of  picturesque  “  travelling  studies,” 
including  the  interior  of  Seville  Cathedral,  and  a  few  original 
designs.  Among  these  is  one  for  the  Berlin  Town  Hall,  appro¬ 
priately  conceived  in-  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra ! 
The  same  Oriental  style,  with  the  addition  of  a  dome,  is  imitated 
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"by  Mr.  Knoblauch,  in  his  designs  for  a  new  synagogue  in  the 
Oranienburger  Strasse  at  Berlin.  The  peculiar  quasi-Byzantine 
style,  adopted  for  street  architecture  in  Munich,  has  been  imitated 
in  Berlin  by  M.  TIitzig.  To  this  architect  is  due  the  hideous 
design  of  the  new  Exchange  at  Berlin,  of  which  a  plaster  model 
(by  Dankberg)  has  encumbered  the  nave  of  the  Exhibition 
Building.  The  authorities  at  Berlin  seem  to  be  given  over  to 
architectural  “ paganism;”  for  they  had  and  missed  a  chance  of 
choosing  a  very  line  Gothic  design  for  the  Town  Hall,  by  MM. 
Schmidt  &  Strauch,  which  is  here  exhibited.  The  style  of  this 
building  is  elaborate,  domestic  Gothic  of  the  German  type — too 
horizontal,  perhaps,  in  its  leading  lines,  and  too  monotonous  in  its 
rows  of  square-headed  windows,  but  still  a  very  creditable  effort. 
There  are  two  spires  in  the  facade,  which  want  dignity,  and  the 
battlements  are  exaggerated  in  proportion.  The  general  effect, 
however,  is  certainly  good.  In  the  same  characteristic  style  is  a 
City  Gate,  designed  by  Herr  Tiede,  and  exhibited  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Architecture.  This  fails  through  over-picturesqueness. 
It  looks  like  a  scrap  from  the  background  of  an  etching  by  Albert 
D-iirer.  The  composition  contains  three  gateways,  crowned  with 
high  gabled  roofs ;  the  whole  design  bristles  with  angles  and  spikes, 
and  Gothic  eccentricities.  Still  it  is  a  good  sign  that  such  an 
attempt  should  be  made.  Something  of  the  same  sort,  though  not 
so  pure,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sketch  for  a  bridge  by  G.  Schirrmacher — 
a  nondescript  composition  with  elliptical  arches  and  Gothic  turrets 
at  each  end.  The  same  architect  exhibits  a  villa,  in  a  sort  of 
Egyptian- classical  style,  such  as  he  might  have  dreamt  of  after 
reading  Moore’s  “  Alciphron.”  The  greenhouse  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  with  glass  roofs  and  domes,  and  abundance  of 
gay  colouring,  is  employed,  with  some  ability,  by  Messrs. 
Meuron  &  Haller,  of  Hamburg,  for  a  winter-house  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  of  that  city.  “  Drawings  of  a  Princely  Resi¬ 
dence,”  by  Hen-  Habelt,  though  sent  for  exhibition  by  the 
Berlin  Academy,  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  style  is  a  mean 
form  of  Palladian,  with  a  dome  added  in  a  kind  of  debased  Gothic 
detail.  Two  theatres  are  exhibited,  one  by  Emmerich,  the  other 
(the  first  prize  for  the  new  opera  at  Vienna)  by  Giese.  Some  of 
these  original  designs,  and  many  others  which  illustrate  ancient 
buildings,  are  engraved  in  Ernst  and  Korn’s  Magazine  of  Archi¬ 
tecture.  The  artists,  to  whom  these  engraved  plates  are  credited, 
are  Botticher,  Graeb,  Von  Quast,  Bunge  (who  illustrates  the  brick 
architecture  of  Italy),  Salzenberg  (who  gives  us  some  early 
Christian  architecture  from  Constantinople),  Schinkel,  Stiller,  Von 
Stillfried,  and  others.  Upon  the  whole  the  German  display  of 
architecture  is  highly  creditable. 

Still  better,  however,  is  the  Austrian  contribution  to  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Gallery  of  the  Exhibition.  Its  chief  ornament  isFerstel’s 
Votive  Church  at  Vienna.  This  is  a  very  considerable  work— 
a  large  cruciform  cathedral,  in  rich  German  Gothic,  with  apse 
and  surrounding  aisles,  two  west  spires  in  pierced  work,  and  a 
slender  small  flecke  at  the  central  crossing.  It  is,  in  some 
respects,  what  we  should  call  in  England  an  “academic” 
design,  not  showing  much  spirit  or  originality;  and  the  detail 
is  somewhat  too  much  like  confectionery.  There  is  much 
merit  in  the  design  for  the  Hungarian  Academy  at  Pestli;  a 
rectangular  Gothic  “hotel,”  five  stories  high  —  somewhat 
too  prim,  perhaps  —  to  which  no  less  than  three  names  are 
attached,  those  of  Frey,  Gerster,  and  Henszelmann.  By  Carl 
Posner  we  have  a  fair  but  commonplace  design,  in  the  Basilican 
style,  for  the  church  of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  at  Prague. 
There  are  two  dwarf  spires  at  the  west  end;  inside,  the  usual 
roof  and  apse,  with  mosaics  and  a  Gothic  baldachino  over  the 
altar.  Two  new  Gothic  churches  —  St.  Lazarus,  Vienna,  and  a 
church  at  Fiinfhaus,  near  the  same  city — by  F.  Schmidt,  are 
noticeable.  The  first  is  cruciform,  with  an  eastern  apse  and  a 
central  octagonal  fleche,  the  aisles  having  a  series  of  transverse 
gables  along  their  length.  Herr  Lippert  exhibits  a  very  good 
design  for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  at  Olmiitz ;  Herr  Essen- 
wein  delineates  the  church  and  cloister  of  Wielovice,  in  Gallicia ; 
and,  finally,  MM.  Van  der  Niill  and  Von  Sicardsburg  send  their 
prize  drawings  for  the  Vienna  Opera-house,  designed  in  a  bastard 
kind  of  French  architecture. 

The  architectural  display  of  Holland  is  confined  to  M.  Cuypers, 
whose  works,  however,  are  of  a  very  high  order.  His  best  design 
is  that  for  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  Sindhoven,  in  the  early 
Pointed  style,  very  ornate,  with  twin  western  spires,  and  a  huge 
rose  in  the  west  front  above  three  portals,  which  are  crowded  with 
statuary.  Another  parish  church  is  that  for  Ulft,  designed  in  a 
sterner  Gothic,  cruciform,  with  tripled  lancets  in  the  clerestory, 
an  apsidal  east  end,  and  a  stone  vault.  It  is  curious  to  compare  with 
our  innumerable  English  village  schools  M.  Cuypers’  design  for  an 
Ecole  Communale  for  300  children.  With  its  class-rooms,  galle¬ 
ries,  &c.,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  our  own.  M.  Cuypers 
also  sends  some  cartoons  for  painted  glass.  The  model  of  a  church, 
absurdly  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  bureau  of  the  Commissioner 
for  Holland,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Exhibition  Building,  is 
understood  to  be  from  a  design  by  this  excellent  architect. 

From  Russia  we  have  only  a  few  nondescript  original  designs 
by  Orlowsky  and  Bonstad,  besides  some  drawings  from  the 
Duomo  of  Orvieto.  Spain  sends  a  design  for  a  Library,  in  a 
heavy  classical  style,  by  Regent ;  and — what  is  far  more  inter¬ 
esting —  some  coloured  engravings  of  the  fine  painted  glass,  in  a 
bold  naturalistic  style,  from  the  church  of  S.  Juan  de  los  Reyes, 
Toledo.  A  pretty  drawing  of  one  of  the  richly  coloured  Chambers 
in  the  Vatican,  by  V.  Marchi,  among  the  Roman  pictures,  deserves 
notice.  From  Italy  there  are  numerous  works,  few  of  which, 


however,  claim  any  attention.  Restorations  of  Pompeian  houses, 
or  Roman  temples,  are  favourite  subjects  of  Italian  architects, 
and  new  theatres  seem  to  be  common.  Sig.  Martelli,  however, 
attempts  a  new  Metropolitan  Cathedral,  in  an  inconceivably  de¬ 
based  mixture  of  all  styles,  in  which  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
and  porticoes  of  all  sizes  are  jumbled  together  with  Lombardie 
towers.  Sig.  Damiani  exhibits  a  cemeteiy.  These  works  are 
exhibited  in  the  Italian  Court  in  the  nave,  and  not  in  the  North¬ 
west  Gallery.  A  design  for  a  public  library  by  Rossi  Melocchi  of 
Florence  is  hopelessly  bad  in  every  respect.  But  some  of  the 
drawings  of  ancient  buildings  are  of  great  interest.  We  wish  the 
Italian  architects  would  try  to  revive  the  noble  Pointed  archi¬ 
tecture  of  their  own  country.  We  note  with  pleasure  a  design  for 
the  restoration  of  the  fine  Gothic  monument  of  King  Ladislaus  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  in  Naples.  This  is  a  noble 
composition  in  three  stages.  Below  there  are  seated  figures,  above 
which  is  a  recumbent  effigy ;  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  an 
equestrian  statue.  Colouring  and  gilding  are  introduced,  with 
good  taste  and  moderation,  into  the  design.  There  is  also  some 
timid  colouring  in  a  drawing  for  the  restoration  of  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Alfonso  of  Arragon.  Upon  the  whole,  this  display  of 
foreign  architecture,  partial  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  enough  to 
remind  us  how  extraordinary  would  have  been  the  interest  of  a 
really  international  exhibition  of  the  contemporary  architecture  of 
Europe. 


BE  VIEWS 


ERNEST  RENAN. 

riJHE  last  we  heard  of  M.  Renan  was,  that  he  intended  to 
-3-  recommence  his  course  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France, 
which  had  been  suspended  after  his  inaugural  lecture  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  That  lecture  has  beer,  translated  into  English,  and  the 
translator,  in  his  preface,  announced  it  as  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  offence  which  it  had  given  to  the  clerical  party  in  France, 
and  in  spite  of  the  serious  disturbance  of  the  peace  which  it  pro¬ 
voked  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  the  eloquent  Professor  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  course  at  the  express  wish  of  the  highest 
authority  in  France.  M.  Renan’s  new  course  was  actually  advertized, 
but  was  countermanded  at  the  last  moment.  We  must  leave  it 
to  others  to  unravel  the  play  of  those  mysterious  influences  which, 
by  the  most  credulous  part  of  the  French  public,  are  confidently 
traced  back  to  Imperial  curtain  lectures.  All  that  we  really  know 
is,  that  M.  Renan,  in  a  pamphlet  published  July  15,  1862,  en¬ 
titled  La  Chair e  cl' Hebreu  au  College  de  France;  Explications  a  mes 
Collegues,  declares  that  the  hope  which  he  himself  entertained  of 
being  able  to  reopen  his  course  has  not  been  realized.  As  the 
nomination  to  the  Chairs  at  the  College  de  France  rests  with  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  that  institution,  the  Minister  selectingone  of  the  candidates 
for  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  M.  Renan,  finding  that  he  could 
expect  no  redress  from  the  Minister,  thought  it  his  duty  to  explain 
to  his  electors  and  colleagues  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted 
throughout.  He  divides  his  pamphlet  into  six  chapters,  with  the 
following  headings : —  1 .  Why  did  I  aspire  to  the  Hebrew  Chair 
at  the  College  de  France.  2.  Nature  of  that  Chair.  3.  Why  I 
gave  an  Inaugural  Lecture  of  a  general  character.  4.  Why  in 
that  Lecture  1  was  obliged  to  speak  of  the  beginnings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  5.  How  I  had  to  treat  this  point  independently  of  any 
supernatural  formula.  6.  That  a  man  is  not  irreligious  because  he 
separates  religion  from  its  supernatural  elements.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  M.  Renan,  this  short  pamphlet  is  full  of  brilliant 
eloquence  and  outbursts  of  deep  religious  feeling.  But  it  likewise 
contains  those  off-hand  statements  and  dogmatic  assertions  on  reli¬ 
gious  topics  which  are  sure  to  give  offence,  and  to  produce  no  good 
effect  whatever.  As  a  specimen  of  the  first  kind  we  select  the 
following  passage : — 

Must  religion  then  fall  by  the  same  blow  which  destroys  the  supernatural  ? 
No  ;  no.  Religion  is  eternal.  On  the  day  in  which  she  disappears  the  very 
heart  of  mankind  will  wither  away.  ...  To  raise  religion  above  the 
supernatural,  to  separate  its  cause,  which  is  here  to  be  always  triumphant,  from 
the  losing  cause  of  the  miraculous,  is  to  render  the  best  service  to  religion  ; 
to  detach  her  from  a  vessel  which  is  sinking,  and  to  save  human  souls  the 
anguish  of  those  moments  of  transition  when  the  wreck  of  the  gods  that  are 
departing  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  wreck  of  all  that  is  Divine,  when  the 
most  sincere  spirits  believe  themselves  to  be  irreligious,  and  the  most  pious 
man  declares  himself  an  Atheist.  I  say  it  with  confidence,  some  dajr  the 
sympathy  of  the  really  religious  souls  will  be  on  my  side  ;  they  will  see  that 
a  sentiment  of  profound  respect  for  religion  lay  below  that  perfect  frankness 
which  does  not  admit  that  truth  requires  the  support  of  political  falsehood. 
I  have  believed  in  all  the  revelations  which  dwell  in  the  human  heart ;  never 
has  one  of  them  made  me  faithless  to  the  others.  I  have  always  thought 
that  their  contradictions  were  only  apparent,  and  that  to  impose  silence  on 
the  voice  of  critical  reason  in  the  name  of  moral  or  religious  instincts  was 
not  to  show  respect  to  their  Divine  Author.  A  scientific  spirit  is  not  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  religion,  in  its  true  sense.  It  forms  part  of  religion,  and 
1  without  it  one  could  not  be  an  honest  worshipper. 

The  essential  point,  however,  of  M.  Renan’s  pamphlet  is  the 
decided  view  which  he  takes  of  the  duties  of  a  Professor  of  Flebrew 
at  the  College  de  France.  He  maintains  that  that  institution,  as 
founded  by  Francis  I.,  was  not  intended  as  a  purely  educational 
establishment,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  learn  Hebrew — whether 
as  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish  Divines — as  part 
of  their  professional  education,  would  naturally  attend  the 
Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne,  or  other 

*  La  Chaire  (THcbreu  au  College  de  France.  Explications  4  mes  Col¬ 
logues.  Par  E.  Renan.  Paris:  1062. 
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educational  institutions  in  France,  and  not  liis  own.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  College  de  France  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government ;  hut  he  maintains  that,  in  France, 
the  Government  holds  a  perfectly  neutral  position  with  regard  to 
religion — that  it  supports  Jewish  schools  and  synagogues,  Protes¬ 
tant  churches,  and  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  and  requires  no 
religious  test  for  the  offices  of  State,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
He  thinks  it  perfectly  right  that  the  Government  should  support 
at  its  Roman  Catholic  Universities,  and  particularly  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  a  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  of  the  Exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  should  interpret  the  Bible  according  to  the  dog¬ 
matic  teaching  of  the  See  of  Rome.  He  thinks  it  equally  fair 
that  in  the  Protestant  faculties  there  should  be  a  Protestant 
Professor,  to  explain  the  old  Jewish  History,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Calvin  or  Luther ;  and  he  approves  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  who,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  should 
expound  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in  accordance  with  his  own 
convictions.  But  for  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de 
France  he  claims  a  higher  ground.  To  him  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  should  only  have  an  historical  value.  He  should 
shut  his  eyes  to  all  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  among  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  communities  as  to  the  origin,  the  character,  and  the 
true  meaning  of  these  books.  He  should  forget  that,  at  any  time, 
they  were  considered  as  miraculously  inspired,  that  their  prophecies 
were  believed  to  have  been  either  fulfilled  or  not  by  later  historical 
events.  He  should  listen  as  little  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Rabbis,  or 
to  the  decrees  of  Councils,  as  in  interpreting  the  Koran  he  would 
allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  dogmatic  tenets  of  either  Sun¬ 
nites  or  Shiites.  If  Protestants  in  France  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain,  although  next  door  to  their  churches  a  Rabbi  may  deny  the 
fundamental  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  —  if  Roman 
Catholics  must  submit  to  see  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
turned  into  a  laughing-stock,  and  copies  of  the  Bible,  which  the 
laity  is  forbidden  to  read,  not  only  offered  for  sale,  but  pressed  by 
the  agents  of  Foreign  Bible  Societies  on  the  acceptance  of  half- 
willing  crowds  —  why  should  all  parties  be  allowed  to  combine  to 
put  down  a  Professor  at  the  College  de  France,  who,  as  he  himself 
declares,  attacks  no  dogma  and  defends  no  dogma,  and  whose 
only  crime  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  ignored  the  fact  of  the  Old 
Testament  having  given  rise  to  various  and  contradictory  interpre¬ 
tations. 

If  M.  Renan  kept  loj-ally  within  the  limits  of  his  own  pro¬ 
gramme,  we  admit  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  public  in 
France  could  justly  complain  of  his  Lectures.  It  may  seem,  at  first 
sight,  a  dangerous  experiment  to  allow  the  Old  Testament,  on 
which  so  many  religious  convictions  have  struck  their  roots  with 
ivy-like  tenacity,  to  be  handled  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  with 
the  same  freedom  which  F.  A.  Wolf  claimed  in  his  lectures  on 
Homer.  Could  it  be  tolerated  that  the  personal  identity  of  the 
author  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  — nay,  the  historical  existence 
of  any  such  person  as  Moses  —  should  be  called  into  question  ? 
Would  it  be  safe  to  allow  portions  of  the  prophets  to  which  a 
Messianic  meaning  has  been  attached  by  so  many  believers,  to  be 
interpreted  as  pointing  to  contemporary  historical  events,  familiar 
to  every  one  that  listened  to  the  inspired  addresses  of  an  Isaiah  or 
a  Jeremiah  ?  These,  no  doubt,  are  difficult  questions,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  at  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  wishing 
to  parry  rather  than  to  face  them.  “  In  this  country,”  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  learned  Bean,  “we  have  begun  to  learn  at  last  that 
Holy  Scripture  shrinks  not  from  any  tests,  however  severe,  and 
requires  not  any  artificial  defences,  however  apparently  expedient.” 
No  real  believer  would  wish  to  claim  mercy  for  the  books  on 
which  he  stakes  his  all ;  and  it  is  surely  more  desirable  that  the 
most  competent  persons,  scholars  of  sound  learning  and 
careful  judgment,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  discussion 
of  these  difficult  questions  than  that  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  shallow  declaimers  and  reckless  fanatics. 
All  who  know  the  writings  of  M.  Renan  are  aware  that  he  is 
not  a  pupil  of  Voltaire,  and  that  he  writes  like  one  who  has  him¬ 
self  felt  the  deatli-like  grasp  of  these  momentous  problems.  He 
may  be  wrong,  and  he  has  certainly  allowed  himself,  we  think,  to 
be  carried  away,  on  several  points,  by  specious  rather  than  solid 
arguments.  But  there  is  a  tone  of  earnest  reverence,  unlike  any¬ 
thing  that  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  French  writings,  which, 
in  all  his  works,  tells  his  hand  before  we  see  his  name,  and  which 
but  seldom  (we  regret  that  we  cannot  say  never)  yields  to  the 
temptation  of  sharp  retort  or  witty  sarcasm.  But,  surely,  a 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France,  in  lecturing  on  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  kept  under  many  salutary  checks 
from  which  other  public  lecturers,  preachers,  or  writers  are  entirely 
free.  He  has  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  at  stake.  He  has  rivals 
and  enemies,  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  slip,  and  sure  of  a 
sympathizing  public  whenever  they  could  show  that  the  Professor 
had  made  a  mistake,  had  overlooked  the  reading  of  one  MS.,  had 
misapprehended  the  meaning  of  one  particle,  had  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  delicate  turn  of  a  single  construction,  or  neglected  to 
quote  or  to  answer  a  single  article  in  which  his  views  had 
previously  been  confirmed  or  refuted.  M.  Renan  is  not  the 
only  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  world,  and  though  his  works 
have  met  with  great  and  well-deserved  success,  they  have 
not  escaped  the  uncompromising  criticism  of  Ewald,  Cure- 
ton,  and  other  scholars.  What  we  object  to  is,  that  there 
should  be  any  reticence  on  a  subject  which  need  not  fear  the  fullest 
daylight.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  would  not  have  stood 
for  centuries,  like  granite,  if  they  wanted  the  protection  of  the  silk 
umbrella  of  a  French  Minister.  If  there  are  people  who  are 


shocked  at  the  idea  that  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  are  not  all 
written  by  the  son  of  Annum,  they  may  be  glad  to  learn  from  a 
competent  scholar  that  the  oldest  authorities  that  could  be  consulted 
on  this  point  —  the  Fathers  of  the  Jewish  Church  —  never  hint 
at  the  idea  of  Moses  having  written  an  account  of  his  own  death, 
or  even  at  his  being  the  author  of  the  whole  of  Genesis.  The 
Mosaic  authorship  is  an  assumption  of  Roman  Catholic  divines, 
handed  on  at  the  Reformation,  though  not  sanctioned  by  any 
Articles ;  and,  like  many  other  human  assumptions  that  have  been 
profanely  invested  with  Divine  authority,  its  refutation  will  be 
felt  as  a  relief,  rather  than  as  a  loss,  by  all  who  know  the  real 
meaning  and  the  value  of  Divine  Truth.  We  know  of  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Nay,  it  is  those  very  books  and  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  our  own 
religion  that  we  should  wish  to  see  most  ruthlessly  examined.  As 
the  soldier,  before  he  goes  into  battle,  has  his.  blade  tested  by  a 
pressure  which  it  will  never  have  to  meet  in  actual  warfare, 
as  we  expose  our  iron-plated  vessels  to  the  point-blank  discharge 
of  batteries  such  as  they  would  never  have  to  face  from,  any 
enemy,  we  do  not  fear — nay,  we  invite — the  fiercest  fire  of  critical 
scholarship  against  that  armour  which  is  to  protect  us  in  the 
battle  of  life,  and  against  that  ark  in  which  we  are  either  to  perish 
or  to  reach  the  harbour. 

So  far,  then,  we  approve  of  M.  Renan’s  defence.  He  is  a 
Hebrew  scholar  5  he  is  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de 
France ;  and  no  one  can  dispute  his  right  of  treating  the  only 
Hebrew  books  which  exist  as  historical  documents  in  which  to 
study  the  language  and  the  life  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
when  he  proceeds  to  argue  that,  as  Professor  of  Hebrew,  he  could 
not  but  extend  his  lectures  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Christianity,  we  can  well  understand  that  the  Minister 
refused  to  yield  to  such  pleading.  M.  Renan  says :  — 

To  present  the  general  history  of  the  development  of  the  Semitic  mind, 
without  saying  one  word  of  Christianity,  would  it  not  have  been,  in  truth, 
to  suppress  the  veiy  soul  of  my  Introductory  Lecture  ?  You  might  as  well 
allow  the  botanist  to  lecture  on  the  root,  but  forbid  him  to  analyse  the 
flower  and  the  fruit.  Judaism  holds  its  great  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  owing  to  Christianity  only;  it  is  impossible  to  explain  Islamism  without 
the  two  religions  which  preceded  it.  Christianity  is  thus  the  knot  that  binds 
the  destinies  of  the  Semitic  nations.  Christianity  is  not  an  anonymous 
work.  Not  to  pronoimce  the  name  of  its  Founder,  to  shut  oneself  up  within 
those  “  phrases  banales  ”  which  seem  to  admit  nothing  but  abstractions  as 
the  agents  in  history,  is  surely  the  strangest  abuse  of  reverence,  if  it  is  not 
irony.  I  have  given  up  these  vague  and  false  formulas,  which  have  been  so 
seriously  misunderstood  in  the  book  of  Strauss.  The  last  result  of  my 
reflections  has  been  to  perceive  the  high  personality  of  Jesus.  The  creation 
of  Christianity  is  surely  His  work.  It  is  because  He  wished  it,  because  He 
was  immeasurably  superior  to  all  that  surrounded  Him,  that  we  are  Christians. 
When  will  people  understand  that  silence  on  such  subjects  is  next  door  to 
contempt ;  that  the  abstract  formulas  which  one  applies  to  these  great  works 
conceived  and  -willed  by  individuals!  involve  the  highest  injustice,  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  true  glory  of  these  two  great  founders  that  one  should 
speak  of  them,  without  the  restraint  of  a  false  loi  de  majeste. 

We  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph, 
but  we  are  not  convinced  by  the  general  argument.  In  an  in¬ 
stitution  like  the  College  de  France,  where  the  best  men  are  wanted 
as  representatives  of  each  branch  of  human  knowledge,  division  of 
labour  is  strictly  necessary.  M.  Renan  had  given  proof  of  high 
acquirements  in  Hebrew  scholarship.  On  that  ground  he  was 
justly  recommended  by  the  professors,  his  present  colleagues,  and 
wisely  appointed  by  the  Government.  Would  his  colleagues 
have  recommended  him  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History? 
Had  he  the  highest  claims  in  France  to  be  entrusted  by  the 
Government  with  the  chair  from  which  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  of  philosophy  and  religion  were  to  be  discussed?  M. 
Renan  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  these  branches  of  study,  with  the  immense  literature  that 
has  accumulated,  with  the  manifold  qualifications  that  are  re¬ 
quired  in  our  days  in  a  critical  historian  and  a  sound  philosopher, 
to  suppose  that  any  man,  however  great  his  natural  talents, 
could  combine  real  excellence  in  them  with  that  mastery  of  the 
Semitic  languages  which  he  himself  has  acquired  by  many  years 
of  patient  study.  Such  is  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
Semitic  scholarship,  that  one  life  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  con¬ 
scientious  study  of  all  the  languages  and  literatures  which  it 
embraces.  To  be  equally  at  home  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Ethiopic  is  hardly  possible  for  the  most  industrious  and  long-lived 
scholar ;  and  it  is  only  by  sacrificing  the  natural  yearning  of  the 
mind  for  an  acquaintance,  more  or  less  intimate,  with  every  sub¬ 
ject,  that  scholars  like  Sylvester  de  Sacy,  Quatremere,  Burnouf 
Julien,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  College  de  France,  have  at¬ 
tained  that  perfect  mastery  which  has  rendered  each  of  them 
supreme  in  his  own  special  line  of  study.  What  M.  Renan  says 
of  Hebrew  literature  being  incomplete  without  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  true  in  one  sense ;  but  the  same  plea  for  rectifying  or 
extending  the  frontiers  might  be  set  up  by  almost  every  science. 
A  professor  appointed  to  lecture  on  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome 
might  maintain,  with  equal  justice,  that  he  could  not  pass  by  the 
question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  or  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Greece.  Every  geologist  might  claim  the  right  of 
lecturing  on  agriculture,  on  mining,  or  the  refining  of  metals — nay, 
on  navigation  laws  and  commercial  treaties.  Have  we  not  learnt 
that  the  roots  of  French  are  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit  —  then  why 
should  not  a  professor  of  Sanskrit  claim  for  himself  one  of  the 
forty  fauteuils  in  the  Academie  Franfaise?  Every  division  of 
labour  is,  no  doubt,  a  concession  made  to  human  weakness ;  but 
in  order  to  enable  human  weakness  to  rise  to  anything  like  ex¬ 
cellence,  such  a  division  is  indispensable.  “  Speciality  ”  is  a  word 
of  French  invention,  and  if  M.  Renan  were  to  confine  himself. 
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in  his  new  chair,  to  the  treatment  of  hut  one  of  the  Semitic 
languages  —  the  Hebrew  —  and  to  the  interpretation  of  but  one 
of  the  Semitic  literatures  —  the  Jewish  —  that  self-denial  would 
bear  its  fruit,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  in  which 
he  has  the  honour  to  be  the  successor  of  Quatremere,  but,  we 
believe,  also  for  his  own  benefit,  and  that  of  the  studies  in  which 
he  already  ranks  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities.  Alexander 
complained  that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to  conquer. 
M.  Renan  need  not  be  afraid  that  there  is  not  enough  work  left 
to  him  as  Professor  of  Hebrew.  In  his  private  capacity,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  his  pen  will  be  as  unfettered  in 
the  future  as  it  has  hitherto  been ;  but  as  Professor  in  the  College 
de  France  he  ought  to  give  pledges  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  the 
Minister,  that  he  will  not  again  attempt  any  annexation,  even  with 
the  support  of  universal  suffrage. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WINTIIROP  MACIvWORTH  PRAED.* 

T  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  none  of  our  publishers 
have  yet  reissued  the  works  of  W.  M.  Praed.  Since  his 
death,  in  1839,  the  book  has  been  promised  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  on  one  occasion  it  was  actually  announced  by  a  well-known 
firm.  The  delay  is  the  more  inexplicable  because  Praed  is  by  this 
time  tolerably  well  known,  and  there  can  be  no  question  what¬ 
ever  that  an  edition  of  his  works  would  very  soon  be  taken  up. 
Two  American  publishers  issued  his  longest  poems.  The  edition 
published  in  1852  is  the  most  comprehensive,  although  it  abounds 
in  errors  and  misprints,  some  of  which  confuse  or  entirely  alter  the 
meaning  of  the  author.  It  had  no  pretension,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  perfect  copy.  The  aim  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Griswold, 
was  expressed  modestly  enough.  He  simply  hoped  that  the  book 
“  might  have  the  effect  of  inducing  some  English  publisher  to 
give  us  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  an  author  whose 
carelessness  of  his  literary  reputation  should  not  deprive  the  world 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  books  for  which  any  writer  of  our 
time  has  furnished  material.”  The  volume  includes  Praed’s  chief 
contributions  in  verse  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  a  few  pieces 
from  the  Annuals,  and  the  two  English  poems  that  gained  for  the 
author  the  Chancellor’s  medal  at  Cambridge  in  1823-24.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  not  a  single  letter  of  Praed’s  has  yet 
been  printed  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  his  correspondence.  No 
small  proportion  of  his  compositions  still  lie  buried  in  extinct 
magazines  and  annuals,  and  few  are  acquainted  with  the  exact 
spots  whence  these  treasures  may  be  exhumed.  There  are  several 
of  his  poems,  for  example,  that  seem  to  have  been  overlooked,  in 
the  London  Magazine,  some  of  which  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  quote  had  our  limits  permitted. 

Praed  evinced  a  literary  turn  at  an  early  period  of  life.  At  Eton 
he  was  one  of  the  little  group  of  young  men  who  started  that  clever 
magazine,  the  Etonian  —  his  colleagues  being  Lord  Macaulay,  the 
Rev.  John  Moultrie,  and  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge.  This  was 
followed  by  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  to  which  some  of  Praed’s 
best  productions  were  contributed,  and  among  them  his  longest 
poem,  the  “Troubadour.”  This  work,  however,  was  never  com¬ 
pleted,  for  a  total  disagreement  took  place  between  the  staff  and 
the  publisher.  The  young  men  became  weary  of  the  task  they  had 
undertaken,  rather  as  a  source  of  amusement  than  with  any  serious 
object  in  view;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  the  publisher,  was  compelled  to  postpone  the  issue  of  the 
magazine,  and  make  an  apology  to  the  public.  Praed  and  his 
friends  seem  to  have  been  not  only  irregular  in  their  contri¬ 
butions,  but  also  a  little  tyrannical.  They  were  neither  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  restraints,  nor  to  heed  the  warnings,  with  which  the 
prudent  publisher  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  visit  them. 
Some  wished  to  promulgate  opinions  which  were  calculated  to 
bring  destruction  upon  the  enterprise.  Others,  as  Mr.  Knight  says, 
“made  captious  objections”  to  authority;  and  at  length  the  whole 
team  became  so  thoroughly  unmanageable  that  the  publisher 
resolved  to  discontinue  the  magazine.  After  paying  the  little  band  a 
warm  compliment  on  their  talents,  he  reproached  them  with  being 
guilty  of  “  something  like  a  heartless  indifference  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  wanton  neglect.”  And  with  this  rebuke  the  young 
writers  found  their  plaything  taken  from  them  and  broken  up. 

Among  his  friends  at  Trinity,  Praed  was  distinguished  for  his 
wit  and  genial  nature,  no  less  than  for  his  sarcastic  powers,  which 
undoubtedly  were  considerable.  “Few  encountered,  none  o’ercame 
him,”  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie.  At  the 
“  Union  ”  he  was  always  a  brilliant  and  effective  speaker,  and  he 
bore  off  the  largest  number  of  prizes  from  the  University  of  any 
man  of  his  time.  In  1 8  2  2  he  gained  two  gold  medals  for  the 
Greek  ode  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams ;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  also  gained  Sir  William  Browne’s  medal  for  the 
Greek  ode,  and  the  Chancellor’s  medal  for  the  best  English  poem 
on  “Australia.”  In  1825  he  again  obtained  the  Browne  medal 
and  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  a  poem  on  “Athens.”  Before 
quitting  the  University,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  and  in  1829 
he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  went  the  Norfolk  circuit  for  a  time, 
but  his  election  for  St.  Germains  partially  withdrew  his  attention 
from  his  profession.  The  energy  with  which  he  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill  offended  his  constituents ;  but  in  1 8  3  5  he  was  returned  for 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  subsequently  he  filled,  at  various  times,  the 
offices  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  Recorder  of  Barn¬ 
staple,  and  Deputy  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  W.  M.  Praed.  Now  first  collected  by  R.  W. 
Griswold.  New  York.  1844  &  1852. 
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There  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  his  achieving  a  very  distinguished 
position  in  the  State,  when  he  wras  seized  with  consumption,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

From  the  time  of  Praed’s  leaving  college  he  wrote  but  at  rare 
intervals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  set  little  value  himself 
on  productions  which  were  nothing  more,  after  all,  than  the  diver¬ 
sions  of  his  leisure  hours.  His  ambition  was  to  become  a  famous 
statesman — not  an  eminent  writer.  Nevertheless,  his  writings  are 
sufficiently  copious  to  show  that  he  possessed  powers  of  a  high  and 
rare  order.  Ilis  thoughts  were  always  fresh  and  original,  his  com¬ 
mand  of  language  was  great,  and  his  facility  in  constructing  rhyme 
could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  Lord  Byron.  His  verse  flows 
on  with  an  easy  smoothness  that  is  rarely  interrupted  even  by  a 
single  halting  line.  Wild  and  fantastical  it  often  is,  as  befitted 
the  weird  fanciful  stories  in  which  Praed’s  imagination  ran  riot, 
but  there  is  the  touch  of  genius  in  every  dash  of  the  pencil.  His 
powers,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  exercised  only  in  their  im¬ 
maturity;  and  we  can  but  conjecture  what  the  result  would 
have  been  had  his  talents  been  applied  in  the  service  of 
literature  at  a  later  period  of  life.  As  it  is,  his  writings  promise 
more  than  they  give,  and  we  finish  each  piece  in  the  full  assurance 
that  the  writer  was  capable  of  doing  far  better.  Had  Praed  lived 
a  few  years  longer,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  returned  to 
his  first  love,  and  given  us  a  greater  work  than  the  Troubadour 
or  Lillian,  while  ripened  judgment  would  have  led  him  to  avoid 
1  early  faults.  Even  his  charades  are  so  full  of  true  poetry,  so 
|  musical  and  abounding  in  apt  imagery,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
j  riddle  we  are  expected  to  solve.  No  matter  how  intrinsically 
trivial  was  the  subject  Praed  selected,  he  always  treated  it 
j  with  matchless  skill  and  power.  He  could  probably  have  written 
|  a  clever  poem  on  anything.  Lillian  took  its  origin  in  a  few 
'  ladies  challenging  Praed  and  others  to  wrrite  upon  these  lines: — 

A  dragon’s  head  is  flay’d  to  warm 
A  headless  maiden’s  heart. 

I  From  this  groundwork  Praed  constructed  a  story  of  singular 
|  ingenuity.  His  description  of  Lillian,  the  headless  maiden,  is 
;  wonderfully  lifelike : — 

In  the  cottage  on  the  moor, 

With  none  to  watch  her  and  caress, 

No  arms  to  clasp,  no  voice  to  bless, 

The  witless  child  grew  up  alone, 

And  made  all  Nature’s  book  her  own. 

*  *  *  * 

Beautiful  shade,  with  her  tranquil  air, 

And  her  thin  white  arm,  and  her  flowing  hair, 

And  the  light  of  her  eye  so  boldly  obscure, 

And  the  hue  of  her  cheeks  so  pale  and  pure ! 

Reason  and  thought  she  had  never  known, 

Her  heart  was  as  cold  as  a  heart  of  stone  ; 

So  you  might  guess  from  her  eye’s  dim  rays. 

And  her  idiot  laugh,  and  her  vacant  gaze. 

She  wander’d  about  all  alone  on  the  heather, 

She  and  the  wild  heath  birds  together  ; 

For  Lillian  seldom  spoke  or  smiled, 

But  she  sang  as  sweet  as  a  little  child  — 

Into  her  song  her  dreams  would  throng, 

Silly,  and  wild,  and  out  of  place  ; 

And  yet  that  wild  and  roving  song 

Entranced  the  soul  in  its  desolate  grace. 

There  is  a  strong  blending  of  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic  in 
Praed’s  poems.  A  tinge  of  sadness  runs  throughout  all  his 
writings,  and  some  of  his  most  melodious  verses  are  those  which 
refer  to  an  early  disappointment  and  a  sorrow  that  may  not  have 
been  altogether  imaginary.  His  pictures  of  life  and  character  are 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  literature.  Who  that  has 
made  his  acquaintance  forgets  the  Vicar  f  or  Quince  f  His  sketch 
of  the  Nun,  in  the  Troubadour,  is  very  characteristic  of  his  power 
in  this  direction : — 

Her  face  was  oval,  and  her  eye 
Look’d  like  the  heaven  in  Italy, 

Serenely  blue,  and  softly  bright, 

Made  up  of  languish  and  of  light. 

And  her  neck,  except  where  the  locks  of  brown 
Like  a  sweet  summer  mist  fell  droopingly  down, 

Was  as  chill  and  as  white  as  the  snow,  ere  the  earth 
Has  sullied  the  hue  of  its  heavenly  birth  ; 

And  through  the  blue  veins  you  might  see 
The  pure  blood  wander  silently, 

Like  noiseless  eddies,  that  far  below 
In  the  glistening  depths  of  a  calm  lake  flow. 

To  tbis  image  of  “snowy  neck  ”  and  “blue  veins  ”  there  is  a  coun¬ 
terpart  in  another  of  Praed’s  poems,  the  Legend  of  the  Teufel 
Hans :  — 

You  might  see  beneath  the  dazzling  skin, 

And  watch  the  purple  streamlets  go 
Through  the  valleys  of  white  and  stainless  snow. 

And  both  passages  bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  figure 
employed  far  more  effectively  by  Shelley,  in  Queen  Mab :  — 

- those  azure  veins 

Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow. 

One  example  of  Praed’s  muse  in  a  pathetic  vein,  from  the 
Troubadour,  is  all  that  we  can  find  space  for :  — 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well ! 

Strange  feet  will  be  upon  thy  clay, 

And  never  stop  to  sigh  or  sorrow ; 

Yet  many  wept  for  thee  to-day, 

And  one  will  weep  to-morrow  ; 

Alas !  that  melancholy  knell 
Shall  often  wake  my  wondering  ear, 

And  thou  shalt  greet  me,  for  awhile, 
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Too  beautiful  to  make  me  fear, 

Too  sad  to  let  me  smile ! 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well ! 

I  know  that  heaven  for  thee  is  won ; 

And  yet  I  feel  I  would  resign 
Whole  ages  of  my  life,  for  one  — 

One  little  hour,  of  thine  ! 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well ! 

See,  I  have  been  to  the  sweetest  bowers, 

And  cull’d  from  garden  and  from  heath 
The  tenderest  of  all  tender  flowers, 

And  blended  in  my  wreath 

The  violet  and  the  blue  harebell, 

And  one  frail  rose  in  its  earliest  bloom  ; 

Alas !  I  meant  it  for  thy  hair, 

And  now  I  fling  it  on  thy  tomb, 

To  weep  and  wither  there  ! 

Fare  ye  well,  fare  ye  well ! 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  love,  in  fragrant  shade, 

Droop,  droop,  to-night,  thou  blushing  token ; 

A  fairer  flower  shall  never  fade, 

Nor  a  fonder  heart  be  broken ! 

Praed’s  Parliamentary  career  gave  promise,  like  liis  writings,  of 
great  future  distinction.  The  first  time  lie  rose  to  speak  was  on  a 
question  of  finance,  and  wlien  lie  sat  down  Sir  James  Graliam 
complimented  tlie  new  member  on  bis  maiden  attempt,  and  added 
that,  “  in  observing  the  great  perspicuity  with  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  had  delivered  his  sentiments,  he  could  not  avoid 
congratulating  the  House  on  the  accession  of  talent  and  informa¬ 
tion  they  had  gained  by  his  introduction  ”  to  Parliament.  Praed 
subsequently  spoke  earnestly  against  the  Reform  Bill ;  and,  as  he 
had  held  extreme  Radical  views  at  College,  he  was  assailed  with  all 
the  taunts  and  reproaches  usually  levelled  at  a  man  who  changes 
his  political  creed.  The  Rev.  John  Moultrie  alludes  to  these 
painful  circumstances  in  the  Dream  of  Life :  — 

His  generation  knew  him  not ;  he  seem’d 
To  worldly  men  a  trifler  ;  and  when  years, 

Correcting  the  rash  fervour  of  his  youth, 

Taught  him  to  honour  much  which  once  he  scorn’d, 

And  guard  what  he  had  panted  to  o’erthrow  — 

Men  deem’d  such  seeming  fickleness  the  fruit 
Of  falsehood  or  caprice,  and  factious  tongues 
Were  busy  to  defame  him. 

Praed’s  best  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  delivered  on 
March  8,  1831,  upon  the  Reform  Bill.  In  Blackwood s  Magazine 
t)f  the  following  month  there  is  a  slight  reference  to  it :  - — - 

Mr.  Praed’s  speech,  which  was  delivered  under  manifest  indispo.-  ition,  and 
at  a  bad  hour  of  the  night  to  win  easy  approbation,  was  one  of  v  ery  great 
promise.  The  newspapers  very  inadequately  reported  it ;  but  those  who 
heard  it  were  not  disappointed  in  marks  of  that  brilliant  genius  which  has 
led  to  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House. 

The  address  contains  observations  which  have  not  yet  lost  their 
force  or  pungency.  We  quote  from  Hansard:  — 

A  system  might  be  good,  not  only  as  regarded  its  own  merits,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  was  bound  up  with  the  habits,  the  feelings,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  ;  and  if  it  wore  so,  it  could  not  be  safely  exchanged  for  another 

system,  even  though  it  should  be  proved  to  be  a  better  one . He 

should  certainly  oppose  all  Reform  which  went  to  a  remodelling  of  that 
House.  He  saw  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  attempts  had  been  made,  and 
more  successfully  made  than  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  could  have 
wished,  to  diminish  the  respect  in  which  the  House  of  Peers  ought,  for  all  bene¬ 
ficial  purposes  of  the  State,  to  be  held . He  apprehended  that  Reform 

would  be  carried  beyond  that  House  to  the  threshold  of  another,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  become  surreptitiously  supreme  in  this  country. 
....  He  believed  that  this  would  not  be  a  final  measure.  Although 
the  Judge  Advocate  said  that  it  was  sweeping  enough  to  satisfy  all  moderate 
men,  yet  he  looked  forward  to  times  when  a  bill  would  be  brought  in  as 
much  beyond  what  was  sweeping  enough  to  satisfy  all  moderate  men  as  this 
measure  was  beyond  that  state  of  the  constitution  which  satisfied  the  high 
Tories. 

At  his  funeral  nearly  all  his  old  friends  assembled,  mourning 
the  untimely  loss  which  had  befallen  them.  The  sad  scene  has 
been  depicted  in  touching  language  by  Moultrie — the  “  room  hung 
with  funereal  black,”  into  which  — ■ 

The  mourners  stole  — 

A  sad  and  silent  crowd,  by  various  ties, 

Public  and  private,  join’d  to  him  in  life, 

All  grieving  for  him  dead. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Friends  who  had  not  met 
For  many  a  year  before,  met  there  to  mourn 
A  nobler  friend  than  all. 

Moultrie,  Derwent  Coleridge,  and  Hookham  Frere  descended  into 
the  vault  after  the  service  had  been  read,  and  all  three  wept  bitterly 
over  the  early  grave.  Moultrie  penned  the  following  lines  in 
memory  of  his  friend  :  — 

Not  that  in  him,  whom  these  poor  praises  wrong, 

Gifts,  rare  themselves,  in  rarest  union  dwelt ; 

Not  that,  reveal’d  through  eloquence  and  song, 

In  him  the  bard  and  statesman  breathed  and  felt. 

Not  that  his  nature,  graciously  endued 
With  feelings  and  affections  pure  and  high, 

Was  purged  from  worldly  taint,  and  self-subdued, 

Till  soul  o’er  sense  gain’d  perfect  mastery. 

Not  for  this  only  we  lament  his  loss  — 

Not  for  this  chiefly  we  account  him  blest ; 

But  that  all  this  he  cast  beneath  the  cross, 

Content  for  Christ  to  live,  in  Christ  to  rest. 

Those  who  knew  Praed  best  hold  most  strongly  to  the  conviction 
that  he  would  have  taken  a  foremost  place  among  public  men  if 
he  had  lived.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  most  obvious  commentary  on 
his  works  —  had  he  but  lived !  The  shadow  of  an  untimely  death 


seems  to  rest  upon  the  many  graceful  productions  of  his  occasional 
hours,  and  it  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  faded  pages  of  his 
schoolboy  magazine  without  thinking  with  regret  of  the  early 
grave  in  which  youth  and  ambition,  genius  and  hope,  were  extin¬ 
guished  together. 


HEREWARD* 

WE  made,  some  time  ago,  some  remarks  on  the  proper  relation 
between  local  and  more  general  antiquaries,  and,  in  a  still 
more  recent  article,  we  spoke  of  a  certain  book,  Do  Gestis  Henoardi 
Saxonis,  as  “  a  stupid  fiction,  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  the 
kindred  romance  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer."  When  we  said  this, 
we  were  wholly  ignorant  that  a  rather  prominent  member  of  the 
class  of  local  antiquaries  had  been  putting  forth  the  contents  of 
the  said  romance  to  a  doubtless  admiring  audience,  with  apparently 
as  full  a  confidence  in  their  truth  as  if  they  were  written  in 
Thucydides,  or  Florence  of  Worcester.  There  are  several  Archi¬ 
tectural  Societies  in  the  Midland  counties  which  unite  in  publishing 
a  periodical  volume  of  their  Reports  and  Proceedings,  which,  like 
other  local  publications,  generally  contains  a  curious  variety  of 
matter,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  leading  spirit  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  seems  to  be  Mr.  Trollope,  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman,  who, 
to  judge  from  the  volume  before  us,  enjoys  no  little  honour  in  his 
own  country.  We  find  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  has  collated 
him  to  a  prebendal  stall,  and  that  the  occasion  has  been  seized 
upon  to  adorn  the  minster  with  a  new  pulpit,  in  special  honour  of 
the  new  Canon.  Finally,  it  appears  that  he  has  personally 
received  at  Bourne  what  the  newspapers  would  call  an  “  ovation,” 
“ demonstration,”  or  “inauguration,”  in  the  course  of  which  a 
“testimonial” — that  is,  not  a  written  character,  but  a  piece  of 
plate  —  was  presented  to  him  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
to  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  county.  We  make  no  doubt 
that  all  these  honours  are  deservedly  won.  They  evidently  point 
to  some  attractive  and  popular  qualities  in  the  man  who  wins 
them.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  good  clergyman,  a 
zealous  secretary,  and  probably  a  diligent  student  in  some  line 
or  other.  We  only  wish  that  he  —  and  a  great  many  others  — 
would  keep  their  hands  off  the  English  history  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Mr.  Trollope  is  another  example  of  those  worthy  people  who 
read  more  than  they  can  understand,  and  who  insist  on  becoming 
teachers  while  they  are  still  only  fit  to  be  learners.  Our  objection 
to  him  may  be  briefly  expressed,  but  it  is  a  very  decisive 
one  —  he  does  not  know  the  difference  between  fact  and  fiction. 
He  had  to  talk  at  Bourne;  and  the  natural  subject  for  such  a 
talk  was  the  local  hero.  He  evidently  read  up  very  carefully  all 
that  was  to  be  read  about  him ;  only,  unfortunately,  Hereward 
had  much  romance  written  about  him  and  very  little  history,  and 
Mr.  Trollope  could  not  tell  the  one  from  the  other.  He  has  given 
his  local  hearers  an  account  of  their  hero  of  much  the  same  kind 
as  if  a  man  should  write  a  history  of  Alexander,  partly  from  Arrian 
and  partly  from  the  mediaeval  tales  of  Alexander,  or  a  history  of 
Richard  I.,  partly  from  Richard  of  Devizes  and  partly  from  Ivanhoe. 
Indeed,  in  saying  this,  we  draw  a  too  favourable  picture  of  Mr. 
Trollope,  for  our  really  certain  knowledge  of  Hereward  may  be 
summed  up  in  three  or  four  lines,  while  the  romance,  as  Mr. 
Trollope’s  readers  know,  may  be  spread  out  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

All  that  is  knowm  for  certain  of  Hereward  is  to  be  found  in  two 
short  passages  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (a.  1070,  1071),  and  one  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  (a.  1071).  He  was  an  English  patriot,  who, 
with  many  others,  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  from  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  plundered  Peterborough  Abbey, 
which  was  occupied  hy  a  Norman  Abbot;  and  when  the  other  defen¬ 
ders  of  Ely  surrendered,  he  and  his  party  refused  to  do  so,  and  cut 
their  way  out.  What  was  his  ancestry,  and  what  became  of  him 
afterwards,  Ave  do  not  knoAv  from  any  authentic  source.  The  French 
poem  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  in  the  next  century,  the  book  De  Gestis 
Henoardi  Saxonis,  and  the  pseudo-Ingulf,  add  a  great  number  of 
details,  some  of  which  are  manifestly  fabulous,  Avhile  others  are  quite 
possible,  though  they  do  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence.  That  Ilere- 
Avard  Avas  the  son  of  Leofric,  Lord  of  Bourne,  that  he  had  a  wife 
named  Thorfrith,  and  then  another  named  /Elftliryth,  is  quite 
possible,  and  probably  rests  on  good  local  tradition.  In  the  details 
of  his  warfare  Avith  the  Normans,  given  by  Gaimar,  similar  frag¬ 
ments  of  tradition  may  be  worked  up ;  but  the  two  authorities,  the 
book  De  Gestis  and  Gaimar,  do  not  agree  as  to  his  end.  Both  make 
him  submit,  and  be  reconciled  to  William ;  but  one  lulls  him  by  the 
hands  of  certain  treacherous  Normans,  Avhile  the  other  makes  him 
die  in  peace.  Of  all  this  Ave  can  say  nothing,  except  so  far  as  it 
falls  in  with  certain  entries  in  Domesday.  These  represent  him  — 
that  is,  if  they  all  relate  to  him  —  as  holding  lands  in  King 
EdAvard’s  time  in  Lincolnshire  and  Warwickshire;  but  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey,  holding  nothing  in  capitc,  but  as  holding  lands 
as  under-tenant,  both  in  Warwick  and  Worcestershire.  If  these 
entries  all  refer  to  the  same  Hereward,  they  look  rather  as  if  he 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  King,  and  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
and  acquire  some  property  in  a  part  of  England  remote  from  the 
scene  of  his  old  exploits,  where,  therefore,  he  would  be  less  dan¬ 
gerous.  For  the  Lincolnshire  property  is  lost  altogether ;  that  in 
Wanvickshire  he  retains  as  under-tenant ;  and  gains  —  possibly  by 
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marriage  with  iElfthryth  —  some  further  property  as  under-tenant 
in  Worcestershire.  This  evidence  fits  in  to  a  certain  degree  with 
the  accounts  of  the  inferior  writers ;  but  it  helps  us  to  no  definite 
facts  beyond  the  brief  entries  in  Florence  and  the  Chronicle. 

A  writer  who  understood  the  nature  of  evidence  would  stop 
here,  and  would  carefully  divide  what  he  has  thus  far  got  into 
certainties  and  probabilities.  Hereward’s  resistance  at  Ely  is 
certain  —  his  reconciliation  with  the  Conqueror  is  probable.  But 
we  can  get  no  further.  Mr.  Trollope,  however,  and  a  much  more 
distinguished  precursor  than  himself,  go  a  good  deal  further.  The 
book,  De  Gestis  Henvardi  Saxonis,  was  published  by  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Michel  in  1836,  in  his  collection  called  Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  French  preface  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  which  lie;  tells  us  that  it  is  printed  from  a 
copy  made  for  Gale,  the  well-known  editor  of  chronicles,  which  copy 
is  u  excessivement  incorrecte.”  The  original,  which  Mr.  Wright 
does  not  seem  to  have  seen,  is  at  Peterborough ;  “  si  nous  sommes 
bien  informes,  il  a  ete  ecrit  dans  le  douzieme  siecle.”  It  is,  in  M. 
Michel’s  edition,  accompanied  by  an  extract  from  the  false  Ingulf, 
whom  Mr.  Wright  seems  then  to  have  believed  in,  and  whom  he 
oddly  describes  as  “ l’historien  de  Peterborough.'1'1  It  is  accompanied 
also  by  some  other  odds  and  ends  about  Hereward,  from  sources  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  1 846,  when  Mr.  Wright 
published  his  two  volumes  of  Essays  on  the  Literature,  Superstition, 
fyc.  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  told  the  story  of  Hereward 
again,  ancl  now  positively  called  it  u  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century.” 
He  does  not,  however,  say  whether  he  had  himself  seen  it  in 
the  meanwhile.  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  quote  either  Michel  or 
Wright,  but  he  calls  it  a  “  Latin  MS.  of  his  (Hereward’s)  acts, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  preserved  among  the 
muniments  at  Peterborough.”  Whether  Mr.  Trollope  has  seen 
the  MS.,  and  whether  he  knows  anything  about  MSS.  we  cannot 
say.  But  we  observe  that  the  only  authorities  which  Mr.  Trollope 
quotes  are  the  Le  Gestis,  and  Gaimar,  and  other  still  later  writers. 
That  Florence  of  Worcester,  Domesday  Book,  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  contained  anything  bearing  on  the  subject,  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  into  his  head.  But  Ingulf  he  apparently 
has  read,  and  believes  in ;  at  least,  he  quotes  him  without  the 
least  mark  of  suspicion. 

Now  we  are  rather  fighting  in  the  dark,  as  nobody  seems  to 
have  seen  this  twelfth  century  MS.  at  Peterborough.  If  Mr. 
Trollope  has  seen  it,  he  does  himself  manifest  injustice  by  not 
saying  so.  If  competent  scholars  were  to  see  the  MS.,  and 
to  tell  us  that  it  is  really  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  should  of 
course  believe  them.  But  till  then,  we  must  retain  our  doubts 
as  to  a  book  headed  De  Gestis  Henvardi  u  Saxonis  ”  being  of  so  early 
a  date.  If  it  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  then  the  twelfth  century 
must  have  produced  greater  fools  than  we  had  thought  for.  The 
book  is  a  silly  romance,  very  much,  as  we  said  before,  in  the  style 
of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  It  reads  exactly  like  a  stupid  forgery  of 
some  centuries  later  ;  probably  Gale,  when  he  had  had  it  copied, 
thought  it  too  worthless  to  print.  Besides  the  details  of  Here- 
ward’s  patriotic  warfare,  improved  from  Gaimar,  it  contains  an 
absurd  account  of  Hereward’s  early  life.  He  is  so  riotous  in  his 
youth  that  his  father  sends  him  away,  and  he  goes  to  his  godfather 
in  Northumberland,  who  bears  the  name — so  highly  probable  in 
an  Englishman  of  the  eleventh  century  —  of  “  Gisebritus  [Gisle- 
bertus  F]  de  Gant.”  There  he  fights  a  great  bear;  but  Mr.  Wright 
and  Mr.  Trollope  both  omit  the  parentage  of  the  bear,  which,  to 
our  mind,  is  the  best  part  of  the  story.  The  bear,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  was  a  near  kinsman  —  or  kinsbear  —  of  Earl  Waltheof 
himself.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  Norwegian  bear,  “  incliti  ursi 
Norweye  filius ;”  which  famous  bear  “  in  silvis  fertur  puellam 
rapuisse  et  ex  ea  Biernum  regem  Norweye  genuisse.”  We  may 
have  got  wrong  in  our  pedigree,  but  surely  Earl  Siward  came  of 
the  same  illustrious  stock,  so  that  the  bear  which  Hereward 
fought  was  actually  of  the  princely  house  of  the  reigning  Earl. 
This  Hereward  goes  into  Cornwall  to  the  court  of  a  certain  regulus, 
called  Alef,  where  he  has  various  adventures  with  a  wicked  man 
called  Ulcus ;  thence  into  Ireland,  thence  into  Flanders.  There 
he  helps  the  reigning  Count  “  Manasar  ”  in  a  war  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  Count  of  Guisnes  (Comes  de  Genines,  Comes  de  Ginnes). 
Mr.  Wright  seems  to  have  had  some  inkling  that  this  was  nonsense, 
as  he  cuts  it  very  short.  Not  so  Mr.  Trollope.  It  was  all  one  to 
him  that  the  reigning  Count  of  Flanders  then  was  not  “  Manasar,” 
but  a  person  not  altogether  unknown  in  history,  Baldwin  V., 
father-in-law  of  Earl  Tostig,  and  of  William  the  Conqueror  him¬ 
self.  Indeed,  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  seem  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  a  Count  of  Flanders  and  a  Count  of  Guisnes.  Hereward  is 
wrecked  in  Flanders,  and  is  received  by  the  “  Comes  terras  illius,” 
the  “  Flandrensis  Comes  ”  —  which  can  only  mean  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  who,  as  Mr.  Trollope  ought  to  have  known,  was,  in  those 
days,  one  of  the  great  Princes  of  Europe.  But  in  our  author’s 
hands,  this  mighty  potentate  sinks  into  “  the  lord  of  the  district,” 
and  the  Count  of  Guisnes,  almost  more  ludicrously,  becomes 
“  another  Flemish  lord,  called  De  Ginnes .”  And  so  the  thing  goes 
on,  nonsense  enough  in  the  Latin,  sometimes  tumedinto  greater  non¬ 
sense  by  Mr.  Trollope.  For  instance,  the  story  gives  a  long  list  of 
real  or  imaginary  persons  who  were  in  the  Camp  of  Refuge.  One  is, 
“  Tosti  de  Davenesse,  cognatus  comitis  ejusdem,  cujus  et  nomen  in 
baptismo  suscepit.”  But  presently  either  this  Tostig  or  another, 
whom  he  calls  “  Tosti  de  Rothewelle,”  becomes  himself  an  Earl  — 
Comes.  Even  this  conversion  of  Earl  Tostig’s  godson  into  Earl 
Tostig  himself  does  not  disturb  Mr.  Trollope.  “  Earl  Tosti,” 
without  note  or  comment,  figures  in  his  narrative  among  those 
who  welcome  Hereward  at  Ely.  Now,  “  Earl  Tosti,”  without 


note  or  comment,  can  mean  nobody  but  the  son  of  Godwine,  and 
we  are  thus  driven  to  believe  that  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  know 
that  Earl  Tostig  had  already  been  killed  at  Stamford-bridge,  fight¬ 
ing  against  England,  and  so  was  not  likely  to  turn  up  among  her 
defenders  at  Ely.  Along  with  “  Earl  Tosti,”  we  meet,  in  Mr. 
Trollope’s  narrative,  with  “  Adwin,  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.”  Under  these  strange  aliases  lurk  no  less  persons  than 
the  famous  sons  of  riElfgar,  Eadwine  [Edwin]  Earl  of  the  Mercians 
and  Morkere,  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians !  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century  would  say,  “  a  quo- 
dam  comite  de  Leycestre  Adwino,  et  a  fratre  ipso  Morkere,  comes 
[sic]  de  Warwic.”  But  it  is  almost  stranger  that  a  writer  of  the 
nineteenth  century  should  translate  such  stuff,  seemingly  without 
knowing  of  whom  he  is  talking.  Why  Morkere  should  be  localized 
at  Warwick  we  cannot  say;  but  the  choice  of  Leicester  for 
Eadwine  is  intelligible  enough.  The  Mercian  Earls  are,  by  later 
writers,  often  called  Earls  of  Chester;  Chester  and  Leicester,  as 
every  one  knows,  go  in  Old-English,  and  sometimes  in  Latin,  by 
the  same  name.  So  the  writer  De  Gestis  calls  his  “  Comes  de 
Leicestre.”  Mr.  Trollope,  bent  upon  cutting  down  dignities  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  as  he  had  cut  down  the  Earl  of  Flanders 
into  a  “  lord  of  a  district,”  was  quite  ready  to  cut  down  the  Earl 
of  all  Mercia  into  a  local  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  Earl  of  all 
Northumberland  into  a  local  Earl  of  Warwick.  Still,  it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  Mr.  Trollope’s  zeal  for 
the  humiliation  of  Earls  has  kept  him  from  one  blunder  into 
which  his  predecessors  have  fallen.  Both  Mr.  Wright  and  Sir 
H.  Ellis  make  out  Hereward  to  have  been  a  son,  not  of  Leofric, 
a  petty  thane  in  Lincolnshire,  but  of  the  great  Earl  Leofric 
himself.  This  conies  from  a  roll  of  the  Lords  of  Bourne  and 
Deeping,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  printed  by  M. 
Michel.  The  author  of  the  De  Gestis,  at  least,  knew  better  than 
that.  We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Trollope  knew  that,  in  this  last 
case,  his  hero  would  have  been  uncle  to  “  Adwin,  Earl  of  Leicester,” 
and  uncle-in-law  to  King  Harold  himself. 

Mr.  Trollope,  as  we  have  said,  cruelly  leaves  out  the  pedigree  of 
the  bear.  Instead  of  it,  he  grows  eloquent  about  the  pedigree  of 
the  Wake  family,  who,  it  seems,  claim  a  descent  from  Hereward. 
We  never  dispute  about  pedigrees,  as  they  are  things  very  hard 
either  to  prove  or  to  disprove.  We  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  living  descendants  of  Hereward ;  but  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  some  living  descendants  of  Waltheof,  who  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  kinsmen  of  the  bear  with  whom  Hereward  fought.  We  hope 
that,  if  they  ever  meet,  they  will  not  revive  the  quarrels  of  so 
remote  a  generation.  We  will  only  hint  that  the  name  “Le 
Wake,”  otten  given  to  Hereward,  does  not,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  occur  earlier  than  the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  By  that  time  the 
Wakes  were  people  of  consequence,  and  it  was  easy  to  stick  on  their 
name  a  hero  who  had  already  become  half  mythical. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  thought  to  have  given  too  much  importance 
to  a  paper  read  at  a  mere  provincial  gathering ;  but  it  comes  from 
a  man  who  evidently  makes  pretensions  to  learning,  and  whose 
pretensions  to  learning  a  large  county  seems  to  accept.  It  is 
printed  in  a  book  which  circulates  through  a  great  part  of 
England  —  through  nine  counties,  including  such  large  ones  as 
York  and  Lincoln.  And  the  history  of  the  eleventh  century  is  a 
grave  and  a  difficult  subject,  one  with  which  bunglers  are  very 
likely  to  cut  their  fingers.  There  are  several  men  in  England 
quite  competent  to  deal  with  the  history  of  Hereward,  or  of  any 
other  hero  of  that  age ;  but  Mr.  Trollope  is  clearly  not  one  of 
them. 


THINGS  HARD  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD.* 

T  is  a  thing  hard  to  be  understood  that  any  man  of  average 
education  and  fair  earnestness  of  purpose  should  commit 
himself  to  the  publication  of  a  work  such  as  Dr.  Cumming’s 
latest  volume.  It  is  still  harder  to  understand  what  benefit, 
moral  or  intellectual,  can  by  possibility  be  looked  for  from  the 
perusal  of  it.  That  discourses  inexpressibly  silly  and  jejune 
may  be  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  many  a  religious  and 
weil-meaning  man,  is  a  fact  too  melancholy  for  proof.  And 
if  his  flock  retain  faith  enough  in  his  ministrations  to  make 
them  call  for  a  second  decoction  of  his  weak  and  washy  plati¬ 
tudes,  to  be  served  up  in  print  upon  their  tea-tables,  we  are 
far  from  grudging  them  their  insipid,  yet  harmless,  treat.  It 
is  not  the  office  of  the  reviewer  to  pronounce  cynically 
upon  the  quality  of  the  infusion,  or  to  apply  severely  lite¬ 
rary  tests  to  what  is  strictly  a  religious  composition.  But 
it  is  apparent  that  neither  of  these  grounds  of  exemption  can 
include  writers  of  the  class  of  Dr.  Cumming.  Though  wear¬ 
ing  the  guise  of  sermons,  so  far  as  to  be  preceded  in  each 
instance  by  a  text,  and  to  have  been  uttered,  it  may  be,  originally 
from  the  pulpit,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  treat  these  lectures  with 
the  deference  due  to  the  professional  exercises  of  a  religious  teacher. 
The  Scriptural  headings  are,  in  reality,  little  more  than  so  many 
pegs  whereon  to  hang  Dr.  Cumming’s  latest  observations  upon 
things  in  general ;  and  their  technical  form  is  no  better  than  an 
artifice  for  investing  them  with  an  adventitious  sanctity,  and 
securing  for  them  a  less  unsparing  criticism.  It  is  Dr.  Cumming’s 
besetting  ambition  to  be  taken  for  a  man  of  learning  and  letters, 
though  the  fates  have  denied  him  any  higher  destiny  than  the 
homage  of  that  class  who  are  the  readiest,  indeed,  to  idolize 
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intellectual  superiority,  yet  the  least  competent  to  discriminate 
between  the  genuine  talent  and  the  sham. 

Women  and  fools  must  like  kirn,  or  he  dies. 

He  is  for  ever  reiterating  bis  conviction  that  “  a  minister  must 
not  only  be  apt  to  teach,  but  he  ought  to  be  a  scholar ;  ”  that 
“ personal  piety  alone  does  not  make  a  minister ;  ”  that  he  “ought 
not  only  to  have  talent,  he  ought  to  be  an  educated  man  ”  —  “  the 
poorest  peasant  in  the  glens  of  Scotland  likes  to  hear  an  educated 
man  address  him.”  Now  nothing  impresses  an  audience  with  a 
more  awful  sense  of  learning  than  hearing  themselves  addressed 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  Dr.  Gumming  may  not  have  read 
Moliere,  though  he  would  give  us  plainly  to  understand  there 
are  few  things  he  has  not  read.  But  not  Sganarelle  him¬ 
self  could  be  more  alive  to  the  effect  of  pattering  the  dead 
languages;  and  no  quack  mediciner  knows  better  to  wrap 
up  his  nostrum  in  the  mystery  of  seeming  Latin  or  Greek. 
Warned,  perhaps,  by  previous  exposures,  Dr.  Gumming  has  made 
unusually  sparing  use,  in  the  present  volume,  of  classical  quo¬ 
tations  —  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  being  permitted  to  crop 
out  here  and  there,  just  to  afford  a  significant  hint  of  the  richness 
of  the  mine  that  lies  beneath.  An  easy  air  of  profundity,  a  general 
indication  of  severe  thought  and  ponderous  reading,  takes  the 
place  of  brilliant  displays  of  scholarship  and  daring  philosophical 
discoveries.  He  would  be  gracelessly  insensible,  however,  to  the 
sublimity  of  his  attainments,  did  he  not  look  down  with  a  lofty 
pity  upon  the  unlearned  multitude  at  his  feet.  With  his  eye  at  the 
glass  he  tantalizes  the  gaping  throng  with  the  occult  wonders 
within  the  temple  of  knowledge :  — 

There  is  in  reading  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  tongue,  a  pleasure,  a 
freshness,  and  a  force,  that  if  you  only  knew  and  felt,  as  I  do,  would  make 
you  sit  down,  even  if  grown  up,  and  leam  the  elements  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  hearing  God  speak  in  his  own 
consecrated  and  magnificent  language. 

Sometimes,  more  graciously,  he  calls  his  audience  within 
the  veil  of  his  sanctum,  and  exhibits  to  them  the  figure 
of  their  venerated  pundit  as  he  ponders  in  deep  thought 
the  wisdom  which  is  to  fgreet  their  ears  on  the  coming 
“  Sabbath.”  Extempore  and  unprepared  preaching  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  so  conscientious  a  scholar  and  divine.  “  I  devote 
three,  sometimes  four,  days  to  think  over  what  I  am  going  to  say 
on  Sunday,  and  I  find  the  difficulty  is  not  to  speak  long,  but  to 
speak  short.”  Yet  neither  does  the  prepared  and  read  discourse 
come  up  to  his  ideal  pattern,  or  that  with  which  his  auditory  are 
familiar.  The  “magnificent  discourses  of  a  Robert  Hall  or  a  Dr. 
Chalmers  have  been  abundantly  blessed  to  thousands.”  “  The  reading 
of  Chalmers  was  impressive  beyond  all  description;  Melville’s 
reading  is  also  powerful.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
a  read  sermon  of  Chalmers’s  will  not  do  you  as  much  good  as 
a  preached  sermon  of  my  own.”  At  the  summit  of  this  modest 
climax  we  halt,  out  of  breath,  to  look  down  with  envy  upon  the 
lot  of  so  favoured  a  congregation,  and,  with  the  read  volume  of  his 
discourses  in  our  hand,  try  to  work  out  Dr.  Cumming’s  estimate  of 
those  personal  and  incommunicable  gifts  of  style  or  delivery  which 
can  make  the  matter  of  Chalmers  or  Hall  seem  dry  bones  by  the 
side  of  sermons  such  as  these.  The  Doctor  is,  however,  so  frank 
and  communicative  as  to  let  us  into  a  little  more  of  the  secrets  of 
his  success.  Many  excellent  preachers,  perhaps  the  most  adulated 
by  the  more  amiable  portion  of  their  flocks,  are  liable  to  weak¬ 
nesses  and  ailments  of  a  distressing  nature.  He  has  heard  such 
sufferers  say,  “  they  have  gone  into  the  pulpit  with  a  violent  head¬ 
ache,  and  that  every  word  they  spoke  was  what  they  could  barely 
give  expression  to.”  At  the  risk  of  cutting  himself  off  from  that 
fount  of  sympathy,  Dr.  Cumming  proudly  boasts  that  nervousness 
and  dyspepsia  have  no  place  in  his  enviable  physique.  “  He  has 
not,  he  is  thankful  to  say,  the  least  consciousness  of  headaches.” 
True,  his  habit  is  to  spare  himself  much  of  the  mental  strain  which 
proves  on  such  occasions  too  much  for  his  weaker  brethren.  He 
cherishes  a  great  contempt  for  the  practice,  common  in  Scotland,  of 
committing  a  carefully  prepared  sermon  to  memory.  This  he  thinks 
a  poor  attempt  to  ape  the  faculty  of  extempore  discourse.  As 
claret  would  be  port  if  it  could,  so  to  do  without  the  manuscript 
is  to  put  us  off  with  the  thin  and  sour  ordinaire  of  memory  for  the 
more  fiery  body  and  tawnier  crust  of  genius.  Dr.  Gumming  is 
down  at  once  upon  such  a  simulator.  His  quick  ear  is  certain  to 
detect  the  substitution.  “  There  is  a  sort  of  monotony ;  there  is 
in  the  eye  a  looking  within  himself  for  something  he  is  to  bring 
out ;  there  is  a  want  of  freedom  and  of  conversational  ease.”  The 
Doctor’s  knowledge  of  music,  in  which  he  claims  to  be  no  less  an 
adept  than  in  theology,  throws  a  scientific  light  upon  the  causes  of 
failure  in  those  who  adopt  the  method  by  rote.  “Generally 
speaking,  they  start  upon  a  given  note  —  A,  three  sharps,  or  other 
note ;  they  keep  up  on  that  note,  and  finish  on  it.”  A  sermon  of 
the  average  length  of  Dr.  Cumming’s,  delivered  on  the  single  note 
of  “A,  three  sharps,”  would  indeed  be  a  phenomenon  in  acoustics, 
likely  to  produce  a  far  more  formidable  effect  upon  the  human 
tympanum  than  merely  “  operating,”  as  the  Doctor  opines,  “  as  an 
opiate  upon  the  whole  congregation.” 

Dr.  Cumming’s  previous  theological  discoveries  are  eclipsed  by 
the  unprecedented  announcement  he  is  now  able  to  make,  that  the 
Bible  was  delivered  “in  a  dead  language.”  Far  from  being  as¬ 
tounded,  as  his  simpler  readers  may  be,  at  such  a  revolution  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  communication,  his  sagacity  opens  to  him  a 
solution  of  the  anomaly.  The  reason  of  it  is  obvious.  “  I  see  one 
great  reason  why  God  has  given  the  Bible  in  a  dead  language.” 
His  philological  studies  come  in  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  pre¬ 


ferring  a  “  dead  ”  tongue  to  Anglo-Saxon.  “  The  reason  is  this ; 
the  Greek  language  is  now  a  fixture,  the  Hebrew  language  is  a 
fixture  ;  each  is  a  stereotype.  But  the  English  is  changing  every 
day.  The  English  of  161 1,  when  our  translation  was  made,  is  not 
the  English  of  1 862.  You  find  words  in  the  New  Testament  that 
are  not  used  in  the  same  sense  now.”  And  to  what  extent  the  change 
would  have  gone  on  by  this  time,  had  so  shifty  and  unsuitable  a 
speech  come  into  vogue  from  the  time  of  Genesis  downwards,  the 
congregation  of  Crown  Court  may  tremble  to  think.  And  yet  if 
it  was  not  on  the  point  of  being  adopted,  it  seems  to  have  exercised 
by  anticipation  a  happy  influence  upon  the  “  dead  ”  language  of 
the  original  record.  In  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
instanced  as  that  of  the  “  model  preacher,”  “  how  simple,  short, 
and  intelligible  are  his  sentences!  how  little  in  our  translation  of 
Latinized  and  Grecized  words!  how  justly  in  our  own  noble  Saxon 
tongue  are  the  shortest  words,  and  the  fewest  of  them,  employed 
to  express  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  penmen !  ”  The  difficulty 
of  this  introversion  of  chronology  is,  indeed,  considerably  lightened 
when  we  gain  from  his  version  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  the  fact 
that  Greek  might  already  have  been  heard  at  Babel  in  advance  of 
the  age  of  Cadmus.  “  Then,  when  one  asked  for  something  in 
Hebrew,  another  asked  him  what  he  meant  in  another  language ; 
and  when  another  asked  for  something  in  Greek,  he  was  replied 
to  in  some  dialect  of  the  Hebrew.”  We  are  treated  to  a  great 
many  more  novelties  on  the  subject  of  languages.  This  is  one  of 
the  Doctor’s  strong  points  :  — 

All  are  agreed  that  all  the  languages  of  mankind,  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac, 
the  Chaldee,  the  Arabic,  which  are  what  are  called  cognate  or  sister  lan¬ 
guages  —  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  I  need  not  add  the  French,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Spanish,  and  the  Celtic  even  —  that  all  these  languages  have 
evidence,  irresistible  evidence,  of  a  common  origin  ;  but  that  all  have  certain 
dislocations  that  indicate  some  great  fracture  or  convulsion  in  their  trans¬ 
mission  from  that  origin.  What  is  this,  but  that  all  languages  have  sprung 
from  the  Hebrew  ?  And  that  these  languages  have  met  with  the  arrest  at 
Babel  in  their  transmission  from  primal  ages  to  the  present  day  ?  And 
since  men  were  led  to  go  forth  repeopling  a  desolated  and  dismantled  globe. 

By  tbe  necessity  of  each,  “looking  out  for  another  that 
spoke  the  same  dialect  with  himself,”  we  may  conceive 
how  broad  “Scots”  worked  its  way  direct  from  Shinar  to  the 
Tweed ;  and  how  as  genuine  Cockney  may  have  been  interchanged 
on  the  scaffolds  of  Babel  as  in  the  cellars  of  Crown  Court. 
“  The  word  for  wine  is  the  same  in  most  languages  upon  earth.” 
Here  is  an  evidence  of  the  “  kindred  or  Scriptural  origin  of  tongues.” 
“And  a  strange  accompaniment  to  that,”  he  may  “quote  in  the 
word  ‘  sack.’  ”  No  pun  is  hereby  intended,  though  Dr.  Cumming 
is  fully  imbued  with  Shakspearian  lore.  Such  playing  upon  words 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  chapter  headed  by  a  text.  The  “  sack” 
he  means  is  “  one  in  which  anything  is  held — ”  “  that  word  is  the 
same  in  almost  every  language  also.”  What  can  have  presented 
that  particular  article  to  the  wits  of  Dr.  Cumming  P  With  which 
is  he  the  more  chargeable — levity  or  imprudence — in  suggesting  so 
quaint  an  association  of  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  patrons  or  the 
public  ? 

If  the  “sack”  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  choice  is  one  “which  holds 
something  in  it,”  a  good  big  one  ought  assuredly  to  be  presented  to 
him  by  a  magnate  at  whose  feet  he  is  never  tired  of  throwing  down 
whole  sackfuls  of  propitiatory  husks.  He  has  surveyed  the  world.  “  I 
have  gone  over  France,  I  have  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Saone,  and  the  Seine ;  I  have  seen  the  people,  and  conversed 
with  them.”  And  he  knows  the  secret  both  of  the  “restlessness 
of  France  ’’  and  the  “  strength,  the  security,  and  the  stability'  of 
our  country.”  “  Our  own  country'  is  the  most  marvellous  nation 
upon  earth.  I  am  not  conceited.  But  what  is  the  secret  of 
our  country’s  greatness?”  Indirectly',  he  believes,  “just  those 
schools  and  institutions  which  worldly  men  and  a  worldly'  press 
scorn.”  But  the  true  cause  lies  deeper.  “I  believe  that,  that 
nobleman,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whom  certain  weekly  newspapers 
statedly  abuse,  has  done  more  by'  his  patronage  of  these  schools, 
by'  his  laborious  efforts  to  sustain  them,  than  the  Parliament  of 
England  has  done  for  the  prosperity,  the  greatness,  and  the 
duration  of  our  native  land.” 

Ecclesiastical  history  opens  a  fertile  field  for  bold  and  original 
discoverers  like  Dr.  Cumming.  His  hatred  of  “Pusey'ism”  has  led 
him  to  trace  the  history'  of  that  heresy'  to  its  earliest  origin. 
“Bad  as  it  is,”  it  can  at  least  make  the  evil  boast  of  apostolic 
antiquity.  “  If  there  had  not  been  Puseyites  in  the  days  of 
Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  had  never  been  written ;  ”  so 
that  many  things  difficult  to  be  understood  may',  he  reflects,  “  be 
for  the  best  after  all.”  And,  so  far  from  the  error  dying  out, 
“  in  the  days  of  the  magnanimous,  the  meek,  and  accomplished 
Flooker,  the  greatest  divine,  perhaps,  that  ever  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
land” —  we  dare  not,  with  this  book  before  us,  add  “Scotland” 
—  “Puseyism  was  the  monopoly.”  But  modern  notions  have 
been  singularly'  at  fault  as  to  the  spirit  of  that  movement.  “  We 
must  not  suppose  that  what  is  called  Tractarianism,  or  that  view 
of  the  ministry  which  is  identified  with  that  word,  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  monopoly'  of  the  Church  of  England.”  In  the  days  of 
Hooker,  “the  Presbyterians  were  Puseyites  —  that  is,  150  years 
before  Dr.  Pusey  was  bom ;  and  the  Episcopalians  then  were  the 
moderate  men,  who  made  no  extravagant  claims.”  Dr.  Cumming’s 
inverting-glass  has  changed  all  that.  “  Now  the  tables  are 
turned ;  Dr.  Pusey'  takes  the  place  of  Travers.” 

But  it  is  in  his  peculiarly'  national  domain  of  metaphysics  that 
the  most  brilliant  discovery'  in  the  book  has  taken  place.  Never 
letting  slip  the  least  thing  that  may  throw  light  upon  his 
favourite  theological  speculations,  Dr.  Cumming  has  some¬ 
where  “  heard  a  sort  of  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Trinity.”  This  consists  in  the  “  singular  fact  that  many  things 
seem  to  he  in  threes.”  The  solar  spectrum  is  compounded  of 
three  elementary  hues.  “  No,  not  seven,  as  it  used  to  be  thought — 
three  colours,  constituting  in  their  mixture  one  pure,  brilliant  ray, 
white  as  the  virgin  and  new-fallen  snow.  It  does  seem  a  very 
odd  thing,  yet  so  it  is.”  Odder  yet  than  any  optical  paradox  is 
the  fact  he  has  taken  notice  of  in  mental  philosophy :  — 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  we  can  only  conceive  of  three  as  related  one  to  the 
other.  I  suggests  thou ;  thou  suggests  he.  But  there  you  stop  ;  you  must 
simply  begin  again,  and  say,  we  suggests  you,  and  you  suggests  they.  You 
repeat  the  same  thing ;  you  cannot  conceive  of  anything  beyond  three — a 
first  person,  second  person,  a  third  person  ;  there  is  no  fourth.  Well,  what 
is  that  ?  Something  like  Trinity  in  unity,  three  appearing  in  one. 

There  a  man  must  stop.  “No  man  can  go  beyond  that.”  I, 
thou,  he — we,  you,  they ;  “you  cannot  conceive  of  anything  beyond 
three.”  We  can  see  him  trying  it  on  his  fingers.  “You  must 
simply  begin  again.  There  is  no  fourth.  Well,  what  is  that?” 
The  psychological  strain  is  too  severe  for  any  intellect  of  in¬ 
ferior  tenacity  and  acumen.  The  thing  hardest  to  be  understood 
here  is,  in  what  quarter  save  one  “  this  sort  of  illustration  ”  is  to 
be  heard.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  greatest  minds  to  be  some¬ 
what  versatile  and  erratic,  picking  up  truth  in  the  most  varied  and 
unlikely  corners.  Has  Dr.  Cumming  caught  his  metaphysics  from 
Lord  Dundreary  ? 


FLAX.* 

BOOK  about  flax  could  not  appear  at  a  better  time  than  the 
present.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  we  are  not  for  some  years 
to  receive  our  usual  supply  of  cotton  from  America,  and  if, 
as  almost  seems  certain,  the  increased  imports  from  all  other 
sources  should  entirely  fail  to  compensate  us  for  that  loss,  the 
importance  of  the  linen  manufacture  and  of  the  flax  crop  will 
be,  of  course,  immensely  enhanced.  Already  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  calicoes  has  affected  the  value  of  linens, 
which  in  some  measure  enter  into  competition  with  the  more  gene¬ 
rally  consumed,  and  usually  far  cheaper  article  ;  and  there  have 
been  several  suggestions  that  flax  might,  by  a  peculiar  treatment, 
be  made  so  far  to  resemble  cotton  that  it  might  be  spun  and  woven 
by  ordinary  cotton  machinery.  More  than  one  speaker  at  recent  agri¬ 
cultural  meetings  has  called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  flax,  not  merely  as  being- 
likely  at  the  present  time  to  return  large  profits  to  the  farmer,  but  also 
as  a  probable  means  of  affording  employment  to  the  starving 
operatives  of  Lancashire.  There  has  been  some  misconception  on 
the  subject,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  gentlemen  who 
had  no  special  acquaintance  with  either  of  the  materials  and 
manufactures  of  which  they  spoke.  Lord  John  Manners  imagined 
that  the  preference  commonly  given  to  cotton  goods  arose  merely 
from  their  cheapness ;  while  others,  who  talked  hopefully  of  plans 
for  “  cottonizing  ”  flax,  appear  to  have  forgotten  altogether  the 
question  of  relative  value.  It  is  true  that,  by  many  persons  and 
for  many  purposes,  calico  is  used  where  linen  would  be  more  suit¬ 
able,  merely  because  calico  is  very  much  cheaper ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that,  for  very  many  uses,  cotton  goods  have  an  advantage 
which  is  wholly  independent  of  the  difference  of  cost.  For 
instance,  the  demand  of  tropical  countries  for  calicoes  and 
muslins  is  a  very  large  one;  and  in  tropical  markets  linen  can 
never  prove  a  satisfactory  substitute  or  a  formidable  competitor. 
The  same  thing  is  true,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  temperate  climates, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  Linen  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and 
a  bad  conductor  of  moisture ;  it  withdraws  the  warmth  and  retains 
the  perspiration  of  the  body,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  damp,  and 
rendering  it  liable  to  chill.  Calico  absorbs  moisture,  and  does  not 
readily  absorb  heat ;  and  therefore,  though  far  less  durable  than 
linen,  many  people  prefer  cotton  under-clothing,  and  even  cotton 
sheets,  as  more  wholesome  and  more  comfortable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  price  of  the  flaxen  fibre  is  so  high,  that  the  attempt  to 
render  it  a  substitute  for  cotton,  which  was  made  by  M.  Claussen 
and  other  inventors,  has  never  had  much  chance  of  success.  For 
the  cotton-spinner,  the  prepared  flax  is  not  so  good  as  cotton ; 
while,  for  its  proper  purposes,  the  fibre  in  its  natural  state  is  worth 
twice  or  three  times  as  much.  To  cottonize  flax  is  therefore  to 
waste  it.  But  some  cotton-spinners  have  lately  tried,  with  some 
success,  to  mix  the  refuse  of  the  tow,  which  is  itself  the  waste  of 
the  flaxen  fibre,  with  cotton ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  further 
progress  may  be  made  in  this  direction.  Again,  if  the  cotton 
manufacture  should  not  return  to  its  normal  condition  —  and 
many  well-informed  persons  believe  that,  unless  the  American 
supply  should  be  resumed,  it  never  will  so  return  —  it  is  clear  that 
the  linen  manufacture  must  largely  increase,  and  probably  absorb 
a  portion  of  the  labour  thus  thrown  adrift.  There  is  just  sufficient 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  future  of  the 
totton  trade  to  render  the  publication  of  this  unpretending  account 
of  its  most  important  rival  peculiarly  seasonable,  and  to  attract 
attention  to  its  contents. 

Mr.  Charley  is  a  practical  flax-grower,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
juries  to  which  in  this  year’s  Exhibition,  and  in  that  of  1851,  the 
criticism  ofthe  “Manufactures from  Flax  andTIemp”was  entrusted. 
His  explanation  of  the  culture  and  preparation  of  the  plant  is  clear 
and  simple,  and  his  account  of  the  subsequent  stages  of  its  manu¬ 
facture  is  probably  as  intelligible  as  any  account  could  be  made  to 

*  Flax  and  its  Products  in  Ireland.  By  William  Charley,  J.  P.,  &c. 
Juror  and  Reporter,  Class  XIV.,  Great  Exhibition,  1851.  Also  appointed  in 
1862,  for  Class  XIX.  London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 


the  uninitiated  reader.  To  those  who  derive  their  ideas  of  manufac¬ 
tures  in  general  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  Lancashire  cotton-mills, 
the  impression  conveyed  is  that  the  production  of  linen  is  a  peculiarly 
troublesome,  costly,  and  elaborate  process — the  stages  through  which 
the  flax  passes  being  more  numerous,  and  its  treatment  in  each 
stage  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  and  delicacy,  than  is  the  case  with 
cotton.  Flax  is  an  exhausting  crop.  In  Mr.  Charley’s  rotation,  it 
is  grown  only  once  in  ten  years  on  the  same  soil.  Other  farmers 
recommend  that  it  should  be  sown  at  most  once  in  eight  years,  and 
we  believe  that  the  majority  of  English  landlords  prohibit  it 
altogether.  But  it  would  seein  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop  —  a 
total  expenditure  of  from  10/.  to  14?.  per  acre  producing  a  net 
profit  ranging  from  3 1.  to  14 1.,  or  even  15 1.  It  requires  great  care 
while  growing.  It  must  be  handled  with  the  uttermost  tenderness 
by  the  weeders,  who  are  enjoined  by  the  author  to  proceed,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  their  faces  to  the  wind,  that  the  plant,  when 
laid,  may  have  the  assistance  of  the  breeze  in  rising  again. 
The  time  of  gathering  must  be  carefully  chosen;  and  when 
gathered,  the  plants  should  be  “rippled”  by  a  machine 
resembling  a  large  comb  with  wooden  frame  and  iron  teeth,  in 
order  to  remove  the  seed-bolls,  which  are  worth,  as  cattle- 
food,  from  1 1.  to  3/.  per  acre.  This  is  sometimes,  per¬ 
haps  generally,  omitted ;  but,  besides  the  waste  of  valuable 
material,  the  bolls  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  fibre  in  the 
subsequent  process  of  “  steeping.”  From  the  ripple,  the  bundles 
of  flax  are  taken  to  the  watering-place  —  a  set  of  pools  dug  near  a 
river  or  in  a  bog  —  where  they  are  left  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
until  the  fermentation  of  the  juices  and  of  the  gummy  matter 
which  the  plant  contains  allows  its  woody  part  to  separate 
from  the  fibrous  portion.  On  the  state  of  the  water,  and  the  care 
taken  of  the  flax  while  undergoing  this  process,  the  subsequent 
value  of  the  crop  in  great  measure  depends.  The  water  should 
not  be  run  off  before  the  flax  is  taken  out.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
poisonous  to  fish ;  hi  the  second,  it  is  excellent  manure  for  the 
soil  on  which  the  flax  has  been  grown ;  in  the  third,  it  leaves 
scum  and  dirt  among  the  plants  which  impairs  the  colour  and 
quality  of  the  fibre.  After  it  is  removed  from  the  pools,  the  flax 
is  spread  to  dry  in  a  meadow  recently  mown,  where  it  remains  for 
several  days ;  this  process  is  called  “  grassing.”  It  should  next 
be  stacked  for  some  time,  after  which  it  is  “  scutched,”  either  by 
hand  labour  or  by  machinery.  The  scutching  machine  is  of 
various  forms  —  the  best  consisting  of  a  horizontal  shaft  with 
wooden  blades  affixed  to  it,  by  which  the  flax  is  threshed  and  the 
straw  or  woody  part  separated  from  the  fibre,  after  being  pre¬ 
viously  broken  by  passing  between  rollers.  The  scutching-mills 
cost  from  ioo£  to  250 1.%,  and  are  generally  intended  only  to 
accommodate  a  limited  district,  as  the  bulk  of  the  flax  renders 
transportation  expensive.  Only  25  per  cent,  of  the  steeped  and 
dried  plant  is  fibre  fit  for  spinning;  and  the  carriage  of  the  remaining 
three-fourths  would,  therefore,  be  pure  waste  of  labour.  Some 
farmers  have  scutching  machines  of  their  own,  costing,  perhaps, 
25/.  When  scutched,  the  flax  is  ready  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  cultivator  into  those  of  the  manufacturer. 

We  have  described  the  process  which  Mr.  Charley  considers 
the  best,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  most  usual;  but  there  are 
many  others.  Some  flax  is  simply  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the 
weather,  or  “  dew  rotted,”  the  process  of  steeping  being  dispensed 
with.  There  are  several  artificial  substitutes  for  that  process,  but 
none  appear  to  be  found  equally  cheap  or  equally  efficacious. 

When  the  flax  comes  into  the  spinner’s  hands,  it  is  first  rough- 
sorted,  according  to  its  quality  and  the  various  uses  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  then  “  hackled”  —  a  process  by  which  the  fibre  is 
cleaned,  as  cotton  by  carding,  and  by  which  a  large  quantity  of 
tow,  or  waste,  is'  thrown  off.  This  tow  is,  in  its  turn,  prepared  for 
the  spindle,  and  makes  a  coarse  soft  yarn,  very  useful  for  certain 
fabrics.  The  process  of  spinning  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 
It  is  now  performed  entirely  by  machinery,  except  in  the  case  of 
certain  very  fine  yarns  imported  from  the  Continent,  which  are 
made  by  hand.  One  spindle  can  produce  as  much  as  a  hand- 
spinning-wlieel,  and  can  work  without  tiring,  so  that  it  turns  out 
in  a  week  almost  double  the  quantity  produced  by  hand ;  and  one 
girl  can  manage  a  hundred  and  sixty  spindles.  The  advantage  of 
machine-spinning-  overhand  labour  is,  therefore,  above  300  to  1. 
In  weaving,  the  case  is  different.  The  machine  can  only  produce 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  handloom,  and  one  woman  can 
only  manage  two  looms ;  besides  which  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
possible  to  make  damasks  and  the  finer  sort  of  linen  by  “  power.” 
Handloom  weaving,  therefore,  though  certainly  destined  to  gradual 
extinction, is  still  an  important  industry  iu  Ireland;  and  a  diligent 
weaver  will  earn  from  12s.  up  to  as  much  as  29 s.  a-week  —  the 
latter  being  an  extreme  instance,  and  requiring  very  severe  labour. 
Indeed  the  physical  exertion  imposed  on  the  handloom  weaver  of 
heavy  linens  is  by  no  means  small ;  and  in  some  cases  the  work  is 
altogether  beyond  the  strength  of  women. 

When  woven,  the  linen  is  of  course  of  the  brown  colour  which 
is  natural  to  the  yarn  from  which  it  is  made.  Large  quantities  of 
low-priced  sorts  are  exported  exactly  as  they  come  from  the  looms ; 
but  in  some  cases  a  yellow  tinge  is  given  by  a  peculiar  steeping,  and 
the  cloth  is  then  “  finished  ”  without  being  bleached.  The  latter 
is  the  “  holland”  with  which  all  housewives  are  familiar.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  even  superior  qualities  of  linen  are  finished  in  the  brown 
state,  and  are,  we  believe,  used  for  outer  clothing  in  hot  climates. 
Armagh  is  the  centre  of  the  brown  linen  trade.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  Irish  looms  is  destined  to  be  bleached — 
a  lengthy  and  laborious  process.  Cotton  bleaching,  Mr.  Charley 
tells  us,  occupies  about  six  days  in  as  many  processes ;  linen  goes 
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through  twenty  several  operations  in  the  space  of  thirty-one  clays. 
But  as  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  open  air,  linen 
bleachworks  are  not  reputed  to  be  unwholesome.  Indeed,  though 
the  hours  of  labour  —  or  rather  of  detention,  for  there  are  neces¬ 
sarily  many  intervals  of  idleness  —  are  long,  Mr..  Charley  considers 
the  employment  of  the  bleacher  the  healthiest  in  the  world  ;  and 
he  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  legislative  interference  for  its  regu¬ 
lation.  In  this  opinion  he  has  the  concurrence  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  reported  strongly  against 
any  restrictions  on  laboiu*  in  bleachworks  generally,  and  in  linen 
bleachworks  in  particular.  The  cotton  bleachworks  have  since 
been  placed  under  what  is  called  the  Factory  Act;  but  those  in 
which  linen  is  bleached  on  the  Irish  system  remain  exempt. 

The  linen  trade  does  not,  of  course,  approach  in  importance  to  the 
staple  manufacture  of  Lancashire.  The  exports  of  linen  and  linen 
yarns  from  the  United  Kingdom  exceed  in  value  6,000,000/. 
annually ;  and  the  amount  produced  for  home  consumption  may 
be  reckoned  at  5,000,000/.  more.  This  is  small  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  yearly  produced  in  South  Lanca¬ 
shire  ;  but  it  is  an  important  industry,  and  would  be  a  rapidly 
increasing  one  if  its  growth  were  not  checked  by  the  scarcity  of 
the  raw  material.  The  production  of  flax  in  Ireland  is  falling  off, 
owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  system 
of  farming ;  and  there  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  any  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  of  the  imports  from  those  countries  which 
hitherto  have  furnished  three-fourths  of  the  whole  supply.  The 
linen,  like  the  cotton,  trade  begins  to  look  to  India  for  relief.  We 
cannot  but  fear,  however,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  from  that  source  a  large  supply  of  suitable  flax  will  be 
even  greater  than  those  which  impede  the  efforts  of  Cotton 
Companies  and  Cotton  Supply  Associations. 

We  can  hardly  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  somewhat  technical,  and  certainly  dry.  For  those 
who  really  desire  to  understand  thoroughly  the  position  of  the 
principal  manufactiu’e  of  Ireland  it  is  too  short,  and  its  statistics 
are  not  sufficiently  recent.  But  it  contains  much  that  is  worth 
knowing';  and  in  these  days,  when  few  men  like  to  confess 
themselves  wholly  ignorant  of  any  subject,  we  doubt  not  that  a 
treatise  so  brief  and  so  clear  will  meet  with  the  favour  which  it 
deserves. 


AN  IRISH  POLICE  OFFICER.* 

THIS  book  deserves  attention  because  it  shows  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  finding  men  able  to  quell  the  audacious  violence 
which  has  again  begun  to  disturb  and  disgrace  Ireland.  It  is  a 
description,  more  or  less  embellished,  of  various  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Thomas  Phillips  Yokes,  who,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  was 
chief  magistrate  of  police  in  Limerick,  and  who,  after  retiring* 
upon  a  well-earned  pension,  died  about  ten  years  ago.  This 
magistrate,  although  a  civilian,  was  entitled  to  take  rank  among 
soldiers  as,  and  was  commonly  called,  Major  Yokes.  He  obtained 
his  appointment  by  the  remarkable  exploit  of  seizing,  singlehanded 
and  unarmed,  the  notorious  Captain  Bock,  who  was  the  terror  of 
the  county  of  Limerick.  This  exploit,  and  many  others  in  his 
career,  deserved  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion ;  but  we  could  have 
wished  him  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.  As 
the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  was  the  son-in-law  and  often 
the  companion  of  Major  Yokes,  he  tells  us  incidentally  a  good  deal 
about  himself;  and  it  is  when  he  is  on  the  stage,  and  the  Major  is 
off  it,  that  the  performance  becomes  particularly  objectionable. 
The  passages  which  are  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  ladies  of 
Limerick,  whose  society  the  writer  boasts  that  he  enjoyed,  are 
painfully  vulgar.  Indeed,  we  think  they  are  the  nearest  approach 
which  this  country  has  made  to  the  style  of  an  American  news¬ 
paper  describing  the  beauties  of  a  ball-room.  In  telling  the  story 
of  the  “  Colleen  Bawn,”  this  author  says  that  the  contriver  of  her 
death  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  hand  of  “  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  maidens  that  graced  the  British  peerage.”  Surely  if 
there  be  degrees  of  female  virtue  in  the  abstract,  there  can  scarcely 
be  degrees  of  the  virtue  of  a  peer’s  daughter.  Again,  the  author 
states,  by  way  of  introducing  the  fact  that  Major  Vokes  called  on 
him  in  the  evening,  the  particulars  of  where  he  lunched  and 
dined.  “Amid  these  stately  ruins  I  was  to  share  my  pigeon- 
pie  with  Lord  G — — ,  the  most  polished  and  fascinating  man  of 

liis  day,  and  the  no  less  admired  Kate  F - ,  the  adored  of  all 

adorers,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  lovely  Irishwoman  even 
that  highly-favoured  nation  could  boast  of  having  produced.” 
Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  ready,  daring,  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  Major  Yokes.  Let  us  see  him  first  in  the  pig  market  at 
Limerick.  He  strolled  about  and  chatted,  with  no  weapon  at 
hand  except  a  riding- whip.  Presently  he  stopped,  and  called  to  a 
tall,  fine-looking  young  man :  —  “  Pat  Conolly,  why  don’t  you  kill 
me  ?  ”  The  Major  knew  that  the  man  before  him  had  sworn  to 
take  his  life,  and  he  now  challenged  him  to  redeem  his  oath.  The 
man  volubly  protested  that  the  Major  had  been  told  a  lie,  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  breast.  A  cut  with 
the  whip  made  him  drop  his  arm,  and  the  Major  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  man’s  waistcoat  and  drew  forth  a  pistol.  The 
man  fell  on  his  knees  and  began  whining.  “  Get  out  of  that,  you 
cowardly  hound ;  and  when  you  return  to-night  tell  Tim  Byan  if 

*  Recollections  of  an  Irish  Police  Magistrate,  and  other  Reminiscences  of 
the  South  of  Ireland.  By  Iiemy  Robert  Addison  (formerly  of  the  Second 
Dragoon  Guards).  London :  Ward  &  Lock.  1862. 


he  attempts  to  fire  into  my  windows,  he  shall  be  hanged  as  sure 
as  I’m  Tom  Vokes.”  The  Major  escaped  another  plot  against  his 
life  by  his  habit  of  observing  trifling  circumstances.  During  a 
trial  at  which  he  was  present,  food  was  handed  to  the  prisoner 
by  his  friends.  It  consisted  of  two  loaves,  stuck  together,  as  we 
see  them  in  bakers’  shops.  Observing  the  unusual  quantity  of  the 
food,  Major  Vokes  ordered  it  to  be  seized  and  examined.  A 
loaded  pistol  was  found  concealed  in  the  loaves.  The  prisoner,  in 
an  agony  of  terror  at  the  supposed  supernatural  power  of  the 
Major,  confessed  that  he  had  meant  to  shoot  him;  adding,  “Sure 
it’s  Heaven  or  the  Divil  takes  care  of  Tom  Vokes.”  It  was  but 
lately  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  an  Irish  Court  to  take  the  life 
of  the  presiding  magistrate.  This  attempt,  which  was,  happily, 
unsuccessful,  helps  to  complete  the  likeness  between  the  present 
time  and.  that  in  which  Major  Vokes  attained  his  reputation. 

The  pursuit  of  Captain  Bock,  by  which  Mr.  Vokes  gained 
his  appointment  as  police  magistrate,  was  undertaken  without 
any  weapon  except  a  riding- whip.  Mrs.  Vokes  was  driving 
into  Limerick,  and  her  husband  was  following  on  horseback. 
She  was  stopped  and  robbed  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  answered 
to  the  description  of  the  terrible  Captain  Bock.  Mr.  Vokes 
came  up  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  departing  robbers, 
and  instantly  started  in  chase  of  them,  alone,  on  foot,  and  without 
arms.  When  he  got  near  them,  Rock’s  companion  fired  a  blun¬ 
derbuss  at  Mr.  Vokes,  but  missing  him,  dropped  it,  and  ran  off  in  a 
direction  different  from  Rock.  As  the  story  goes  in  the  book  before 
us,  Mr.  Vokes  picked  up  this  blunderbuss,  and  carried  it  with 
him  until  he  was  able  to  hold  it  to  Rock’s  head,  who  sur¬ 
rendered  under  the  belief  that  it  was  loaded.  This  would 
have  been  all  very  well  if  he  had  caught  Rock  in  his  first  chase ; 
but,  according  to  the  story,  he  did  not  catch  him  until  two  nights 
and  the  intervening  day  had  passed.  During  all  this  time,  there¬ 
fore,  he  must  have  carried  with  him  an  unloaded  blunderbuss,  in 
the  hope  of  making  Rock  believe  that  it  was  loaded ;  and  he  did 
this,  although  the  town  of  Limerick,  where  powder  and  shot 
might  have  been  obtained  in  plenty,  was  only  five  miles  distant 
from  his  starting-point.  We  do  not  say  that  this  feature  of  the 
story  is  incredible ;  but  it  does  look  very  like  an  embellishment 
inconsiderately  thrown  in.  Indeed,  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
book  before  us  which  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  character  of 
Major  Vokes  is  not  semi-mythical.  Besides  his  address  and 
braveiy,  his  ubiquity  and  his  universal  knowledge,  he  is 
the  j  oiliest  fellow  in  the  world.  He  will  drink  any 
quantity  of  claret  and  any  quantity  of  whiskv-punch  on 
top  of  it,  and  he  will  sit  by  the  fire,  telling  good 
stories,  to  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  still  in  the  morning  he 
will  be  up  and  abroad,  whenever  he  is  wanted,  with  unerring 
judgment,  unfailing  promptitude,  and  inexhaustible  vigour  for 
work.  We  do  not  deny  that  some  men,  at  some  times,  and  under 
some  circumstances,  are  able  to  live  such  nights  and  days ;  but  if  we 
were  sending  a  police-officer  to  contend  with  all  the  ruffianism  of 
the  South  of  Ireland,  we  certainly  should  prefer  a  man  who  drank 
less  claret  and  whisky-puncli,  and  went  to  bed,  when  he  could, 
earlier  than  Major  Vokes  of  the  heroic  age.  The  character  which  is 
drawn  of  the  redoubtable  Major  reminds  us  of  the  stories  current 
among  under-graduates  of  men  who  have  combined  hard  reading 
and  high  honours  with  a  full  share  of  the  pleasures  of  Univerity 
life,  and  especially  with  an  unlimited  allowance  of  drinking  and 
smoking  towards  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  combination  is  impossible  ;  but  we  do  say  that  those  who 
try  to  effect  it  are  apt  to  succeed  admirably  with  the  drinking, 
smoking,  and  accompanying  enjoyments,  and  only  fail  as  regards 
the  hard  reading  and  the  high  honours. 

Among  other  stories  with  which  Major  Vokes  was  concerned, 
that  of  the  Colleen  Bawn  will  have,  perhaps,  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  maj.ori.ty  of  readers.  But  we  grieve  to  say  that  this  story, 
when  stripped  of  theatrical  adornments,  is  left  very  poor  and  naked. 
It  comes,  indeed,  tQ  simply  this  —  that  the  girl  was  murdered,  and 
the  murderers  were  hanged.  There  was  no  “  sensation  header,” 
nor  any  call  for  taking  one ;  but  the  trunk  of  a  female  body  was  found 
floating  in  the  Shannon,  and  was  identified  by  an  old  woman  who 
knew  the  pattern  of  a  piece  of  chintz  which  had  been  used  to 
patch  “a  pair  of  strong,  though  old  brown  jean  stays,”  which 
enveloped  and  held  together  the  aforesaid  trunk.  This  is  so  very 
unromantic,  that  we  cannot  help  imputing  to  the  author  that  he 
keeps  all  the  flowers  of  his  fancy  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Major 
Vokes.  The  chief  criminal  was  concealed  or  protected  by  liis 
friends,  and  Major  Voltes  showed  his  usual  determination  in 
arresting  him.  He  died  protesting  innocence,  and  those  protests 
were  to  a  great  extent  believed,  until  his  servant,  whom  he  had 
hired  to  commit  the  murder,  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  and 
confessed  his  guilt  before  execution. 

1  he  innumerable  escapes  of  Major  Vokes  from  the  snares  and 
open  violence  of  men  who  had  sworn  to  take  his  life  inspired  the 
peasantry  with  a  belief  that  he  enjoyed  supernatural  protection. 
Many  were  the  threats  uttered  of  casting  silver  bullets  for  his 
destruction.  Yet,  after  thirty  years’  successful  sendee  against  all 
the  ruffians  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  he  retired,  and  died  in  the 
course  of  nature.  Allowing  largely  for  exaggeration  in  these 
stories,  enough  remains  to  show  that  both  Major  Vokes  and  the 
policemen  under  him  were  admirably  suited  for  the  work  they 
had  to  do.  The  lawless  violence  which  now  disgraces  pait  of 
Ireland  suggests  the  question  whether  the  existing  police-force  is 
as  efficient  as  that  directed  by  Major  Voices.  As  regards  officers 
we  have  no  adequate  means  of  j  udging ;  but  it  certainly  does 
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appear  that  the  equipment  and  habits  of  the  men  have  been 
altered  for  the  worse.  In  an  evil  hour,  some  military  martinet 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  soldiers  of  them.  The  author 
represents  himself  as  inquiring  of  an  experienced  sergeant  how 
it  was  that  the  police  had  been  lately  baffled.  The  sergeant 
answers  that  the  police  live  in  barracks,  and  always  go  about  in 
full  uniform,  so  that  mixing  with  the  people  to  get  information  is 
out  of  the  question.  Besides,  they  are  so  dressed  and  armed  that 
catching  a  runaway  thief  is  utterly  impossible,  especially  in  a 
country  where  many  of  the  peasantry  can  run  for  a  short  distance 
as  fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop.  “  Feel,”  says  the  sergeant,  “  the 
weight  of  the  new  rifles  we  are  forced  to  carry  about  now.  Sure, 
they  are  only  good  for  show.  .  .  .  How  could  I  run  after  a  man  P 
I  would  be  blamed  if  I  threw  my  rifle  away.  But  its  weight 
would  spoil  my  pace.  Besides,  ain’t  I  buckled  up,  with  a 
military  shako  on  my  head,  and  a  weight  of  ball-cartridge 
dangling  before  me?  Sure,  how  could  I  jump  with  a  long 
sword-bayonet  dangling  behind  my  leg  ?  ”  The  sum  of  the  veteran’s 
opinion  is  that  the  police  now  look  well,  but  are  not  of  much 
use.  Efficient  policemen  and  detectives  have  been  changed 
into  grim  stiff  soldiers.  It  is  only  too  probable,  judging  from  the 
freaks  of  authority  in  England,  that  the  Irish  police  have  been 
altered  for  the  worse,  and  certainly  their  present  armament  is 
incompatible  with  celerity  of  movement.  It  was  not  to  heavy 
rifles,  and  long  bayonets  that  Major  Yokes  looked  for  help,  on 
those  many  occasions  when  he  showed  how,  by  presence  of 
mind,  activity,  and  courage,  it  was  possible  “  out  of  the 
nettle  danger  to  pluck  the  flower  safety.”  The  Major  was 
once  riding,  after  dark,  alone  from  Ennis  home  to  Limerick. 
A  few  miles  out  of  Ennis,  he  saw  bonfires  lighted  on  the 
hills,  which  was  the  usual  signal  for  an  outbreak.  As  the 
road  passed  near  one  of  these  fires,  he  determined  to  visit  the 
spot,  and  learn  the  cause  of  it.  Changing  his  appearance  as  far  as 
possible,  and  endeavouring  to  assume  the  accent  and  manner  of  an 
Englishman,  he  rode  up,  and  asked  the  way  to  Limerick.  Then 
he  carelessly  inquired  why  they  had  lit  the  fire,  and  was  told  that 
it  was  to  convey  the  news  of  his  own  death.  A  report  that  he 
Was  dead  had  originated  in  the  blunder  of  a  servant.  Among  the 
crowd  which  was  celebrating  the  death  of  their  dreaded  enemy 
was  an  atrocious  murderer,  named  Lynch,  who  was  heard, 
avowing  the  deed  for  which  he  had  been  “  out  ”  for  nine 
months,  to  escape  capture  by  the  police.  The  Major,  in 
his  character  of  English  stranger,  contrived  to  hire  this 
very  Lynch  to  guide  him  towards  Limerick.  They  proceeded 
together  as  far  as  a  bridge  beyond  which  was  a  police  station. 
Here  Yokes  jumped  from  his  horse,  seized  Lynch,  dragged  him 
across  the  bridge,  and  lodged  him  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 
Lynch  was  hanged  at  the  next  assizes. 

When  the  author  has  done  with  Major  Yokes,  he  favours 
us  with  a  short  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past 
state  of  Ireland.  Teetotalism  and  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act  have  done,  as  he  thinks,  great  but  not  unmixed  good.  The 
common  people  have  become  temperate,  and  the  gentry  prudent ; 
but  “  wit  and  jollity  were  banished  from  amidst  the  lower  classes 
by  the  moral  preacher,  and  hospitality  and  generosity  have  fled 
before  the  Act  of  Parliament.”  He  tells  us  in  another  place,  that 
there  is  no  good  claret  left  in  Ireland  now ;  and  we  may  infer 
that,  if  there  were,  it  would  not  flow  as  freely  as  of  old.  We 
suspect  the  truth  to  be  that,  in  the  days  when  the  gentry 
were  so  liberal  of  their  good  wine,  it  was  as  unusual  to 
pay  duty  on  imported  claret  as  on  home-made  whisky.  The 
glorious  days  of  Limerick,  on  which  the  author  dwells  so 
fondly,  were  doubtless  days  when  Excise  and  Customs  officers 
had  little,  and  the  hangman  a  great  deal,  to  do.  Limerick 
was  once  the  throne  of  gaiety  and  delight.  “  The  silvery  tones, 
the  bewitching  smiles,  and  perfect  forms  of  her  lovely  daughters,” 
now  exist  only  in  the  author’s  memory.  We  are  sorry  for  the 
gentlemen  of  Limerick  if  this  be  so  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  pleasures 
of  the  author’s  youth  were  heightened  by  his  imagination,  and 
that  is  a  faculty  which  another  generation  of  Irishmen  may  be  as 
well  able  to  use  as  he.  When  he  goes  into  raptures  about  some 
performance  by  the  garrison  of  Limerick,  in  a  theatre  “  beautifully 
painted  and  decorated  by  an  officer,”  we  are  not  without  hopes 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  taste  of  pleasure  even  if  we  cannot  seek 
it  in  the  Limerick  of  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  still  open 
to  us  to  employ  “a  full  military  band”  between  the  acts.  We 

should  even  fancy  that  a  the  drop-scene  by  Captain  M - ” 

might  be  rivalled  by  some  military  artist  of  our  own  day.  “  A 
blaze  of  wax  lights  ”  we  certainly  could  command,  if  we  pre¬ 
ferred  candles  to  gas,  and  did  not  mind  paying  for  them ;  and  if 
our  lights,  of  whatever  kind,  did  not  “  illuminate  lovely  girls  as 
they  sprang  to  their  places,”  the  reason,  perhaps,  would  be,  that 
lovely  girls  have  left  off  springing  in  a  crowded  theatre  since  they 
took  to  wearing  crinoline.  On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  the 
author  is  growing  old,  but  for  the  young  we  will  hope  that  woman 
still  has  beauty,  and  claret  flavour,  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  But 
whether  the  equal  of  Major  Vokes  still  rides  unarmed  and  alone 
to  assert  the  majesty  of  the  law  is,  we  think,  doubtful. 


"FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

N  our  last  monthly  summary  we  said  a  few  words  on  M. 
Bouillier’s  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  doctrine  of  “  animism,”  as 
explained  and  developed  by  Stahl.  We  have,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  to  notice  another  volume,  drawn  up  from  the  stand-point  of 


materialism — another  attack  directed  against  the  spiritualist  struc¬ 
ture  which  M.  Cousin  and  his  disciples  believed,  some  time  ago, 
that  they  had  permanently  reared.  M.  Love’s  volume  deserves 
attention* * * §,  because  it  contains  ingenious  views  and  scientific  defi¬ 
nitions  very  accurately  worded ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  futile 
than  the  endeavour  to  deduce  from  the  exclusive  testimony  of  our 
senses  what  the  author  designates  as  un  spiritualisme  superieur. 
The  first  part  of  the  work  before  us  embraces  considerations 
of  a  general  character  on  the  means  usually  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  scientific  knowledge.  These  considerations  lead 
M.  Love  to  discuss  the  meaning  ascribed  to  the  words  theory , 
induction ,  analogy,  intuition,  instinct,  natural  and  supernatural  plwio- 
mena.  He  then  examines  minutely  several  cases  of  visions,  somnam¬ 
bulism,  &c. ;  and,  by  way  of  conclusion,  admits  the  threefold  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul,  its  pre-existence,  and  its  future  life 
under  a  variety  of  new  evolutions  and  manifestations.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume,  mainly  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of  several 
points  connected  with  physical  science,  brings  us  to  the  final  asser¬ 
tion,  that  the  experimental  method  proves  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  a  conciliation  between  materialism  and  spiritualism. 

M.  Peres,  like  M.  Love,  seems  to  be  a  patient  and  accurate 
observer  f  ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  so  far  as  he  aims  at  giving 
an  empirical  foundation  to  that  branch  of  investigation  which 
is  applied  to  the  human  mind.  The  author  of  the  Noologie 
rejoices  that  we  are  not,  as  was  the  case  in  Condillac’s  time, 
reduced  to  the  discussion  of  mere  conjectural  facts;  and  the 
famous  supposition  of  an  animated  statue,  rising  progressively  to  a 
knowledge  of  itself  and  of  the  world,  is  a  fiction,  ingenious  indeed, 
yet  at  present  entirely  inadmissible.  But  will  the  delicate  instru¬ 
ments  placed  at  the  disposal  of  contemporary  medical  science,  will 
increased  skill  and  more  minute  observation,  alter  the  conditions  of 
psychology,  and  throw  fresh  light  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  ? 
This  is  what  we  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  theory  divulged  by  M.  Peres. 
His  treatise  is  worth  reading,  even  if  it  were  simply  on  account  of 
the  illustrations  and  examples  it  brings  together.  The  only  fault 
we  find  with  the  style  arises  from  the  unnecessary  introduction  of 
newly-coined  words,  which  are  calculated  to  puzzle  the  general 
reader  accustomed  to  the  terminology  of  Descartes,  Condillac,  and 
Malebranche. 

The  admirers  of  Turgot  will  have  no  reason  to  complain 
that  posterity  is  either  slow  in  doing  him  justice,  or  that  the 
amount  of  praise  he  deserved  is  grudgingly  bestowed.  Already 
two  biographies  of  the  great  economist  have  appeared,  and  a  third 
now  comes  forth  professing  to  supply  deficiencies  which  previous 
writers  either  overlooked,  or  intentionally  set  aside.  Turgot  J, 
indeed,  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  statesman,  a  financier,  or  a 
philosopher,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  line  of  study  followed  by  his  biographers,  one  side  of 
his  intellectual  character  should  be  prominently  drawn  to  the 
almost  exclusion  of  the  others.  M.  Mastier’s  purpose  is  to  deal 
chiefly  with  the  metaphysician.  M.  Cousin  had  already  pointed 
out  the  original  views  embodied  in  the  article  on  Existence, 
contributed  by  Turgot  to  the  Encyclopedic.  Condorcet  had 
analysed,  though,  unfortunately,  in  too  prejudiced  and  one-sided 
a  manner,  the  theories  of  one  whom  he  wanted  to  transform, 
nolens  volens,  into  a  materialist  of  the  d’Holbach  school ;  and  Maine 
de  Biran’s  strictures  on  Turgot’s  ideas  respecting  language  prove, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  favourite  adviser  of  Louis  XVI.  was  a 
thinker  whose  authority  deserved  to  be  weighed.  M.  Mastier, 
strengthened  by  such  precedents,  endeavours,  in  his  turn,  to  give 
a  complete  and  impartial  sketch  of  Turgot  as  a  metaphysician. 
He  does  so,  because  (i)  together  with  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and 
Rousseau,  his  hero  was  one  of  the  champions  of  spiritualism 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  (2)  His  philosophy  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  from  which  sprang  his  political  and  administrative  reforms. 
(3)  He  was  the  first  who  developed  the  theory  of  human  per¬ 
fectibility,  and  interpreted  universal  history  by  the  light  of  that 
theory.  M.  Mastier’s  interesting  and  well- written  book  is  divided 
into  three  sections.  The  first  contains  the  biography,  properly  so 
called,  of  Turgot,  and  a  sketch  of  the  chief  legislative  measures 
with  which  his  name  is  concerned;  in  the  second,  we  find  a 
statement  of  the  general  axioms  which  constitute  his  system  of 
philosophy;  and,  finally,  the  third  supplies  a  discussion  of  that 
system  as  compared  to  those  maintained  by  the  most  eminent 
among-St  his  contemporaries. 

M.  Benoist  puts  to  himself  the  question,  What  rank  does  Guicci¬ 
ardini  occupy  on  the  list  of  historians  ?  and  his  reply  to  this  question 
forms  a  very  handsome  volume  §,  including,  besides  the  text,  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  original  documents  selected  from  the  Tuscan  State- papers 
preserved  at  Florence.  M.  Benoist  has  had  the  singular  good  luck 
of  finding,  whilst  studying  Guicciardini,  a  subject  full  of'  d-propos 
and  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
question  of  the  amity  of  Italy  was  as  rife  as  it  is  now,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  it  is  treated  by  the  great  Florentine 
historian.  In  conclusion,  the  discussion  of  Guicciardini’s  life 
and  writings  has  afforded  to  M.  Benoist  a  natural  opportunity 
of  rectifying  certain  errors  which  are  still  current  respect- 
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ing  the  history  of  Florence,  and  of  examining  certain  asser¬ 
tions  which  he  deems  to  he  untrue.  Thus,  the  adversaries  of  the 
republican  government  of  1502  —  15 27  have  almost  universally 
been  condemned  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  Sismondi  judges 
very  severely  the  antagonists  of  Pietro  Soderini  and  the  friends 
of  Niccolo  Capponi.  M.  Benoist  takes  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
case.  He  likewise  refutes  some  of  the  statements  put  forward  by 
M.  Perrens  and  M.  Ampere ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  opinions  he  expresses,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  the  merit 
of  having  written  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  book  on  the 
history  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

Some  one  asked Fontenelle  once  if  he  had  ever  laughed.  “No,” 
answered  the  philosopher,  “  I  have  never  said  Hi !  hi !  hi !  ”  M. 
L6011  Dmnont  does  not  look  down  so  contemptuously  upon  our 
risible  faculties.* * * §  He  considers  them  perfectly  legitimate  in 
certain  cases ;  and  although  he  cautions  us  against  seeking  too 
habitually  occasions  of  laughing,  he  thinks  that  we  should  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  try  to  dissemble  by  excess  of  prudery  the  effect 
produced  upon  us  by  things  which  are  either  ridiculous  or  comical. 
M.  Dumont’s  essay  on  Les  Causes  du  Hire  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  He 
begins  by  distinguishing  carefully  between  the  outward  expression 
of  laughter  and  what  he  calls  the  sentiment  du  risible,  or  the  power 
of  appreciating  the  facts  which  excite  our  risible  propensities.  He 
then  gives  a  sketch  of  the  various  theories  to  he  found  on  the 
subject  in  the  books  of  authors  who  have  written  on  aesthetics,  and 
he  adduces  a  scheme  of  his  own  based  upon  this  axiom,  that 
“  the  risible  thing  is  whatever  leads  our  understanding  to  form 
simultaneously  two  contradictory  judgments.”  SI.  Dumont  then 
examines  the  different  varieties  of  the  genus  risible,  and  he  ter¬ 
minates  his  essay  by  a  discussion  of  its  manifestations  in  literature 
and  the  fine  arts. 

From  the  subject  of  laughter  we  are  led  by  an  easy  transition  to 
talk  about  the  cafes  and  cabarets  of  Paris,  where,  in  the  days  when 
la  gaiete  Francaise  was  still  a  reality,  there  could  be  found  more 
true  wit  and  humour  —  we  had  nearly  said  more  true  talent  — 
than  at  any  given  meeting  of  the  Lnstitut.  But  now  that  the 
passion  for  absinthe  and  bitters  reigns  supreme,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  original  glory  of  cafes  has  not  departed ; 
and  their  history,  as  given  by  M.  Alfred  Delvau  f,  reads  like  the 
chronicle  of  an  institution  gone  for  ever.  The  author  of  the 
volume  we  are  now  noticing  seems  anxious  to  enlist  antiquity 
on  behalf  of  cafe  life.  He  makes  out  in  his  preface  that 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  Horace  frequented  those  establishments; 
Diogenes  kept  in  the  famous  tub  a  kind  of  cafe;  nay, 
Cicero  himself  habitually  lunched  at  a  low  sort  of  cabaret , 
presided  over  by  Macula.  It  was,  we  think,  scarcely  necessary 
to  go  quite  so  far  back  in  quest  of  precedents,  and  M.  Delvau 
might  have  allowed  his  book  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  The 
Histoire  Anecdotique  is  a  lively  and  well- written  account  of  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  French  of  all  French  institutions;  and,  as 
our  neighbours  —  at  least,  the  male  section  of  the  community  — 
spend  about  half  their  life  at  the  cafe,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert, 
with  M.  Delvau,  that,  beginning  with  the  Cafe  Procope,  and 
ending  with  the  Lapin  Blanc,  the  various  establishments  which 
his  book  describes  contain  the  true  arcana  of  Parisian  society. 

A  Travers  Chants  f  is  not  the  first  contribution  of  M.  Hector 
Berlioz  to  musical  literature.  The  Soirees  de  V  Orcliestre,  published 
some  years  ago,  had  already  proved  that  the  author  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  could  wield  the  critic’s  pen  as  well  as  the  maestro’s  baton ; 
and  the  new  series  of  essays  which  we  have  now  before  us  will 
be,  no  doubt,  received  with  the  same  favour,  because  they  are  really 
good  and  impartial  criticisms  made  by  a  writer  who  speaks 
with  the  authority  which  experience  alone  can  give.  M.  Berlioz 
has  often  been  considered  in  some  quarters  as  an  eccentric  com¬ 
poser,  aiming  at  originality,  and,  like  Wagner,  preaching  a  crusade 
in  favour  of  the  “  music  of  the  future.”  if  such  is  really  the  case, 
we  can  only  say  that  these  pretensions  are  ingeniously  concealed 
in  the  pages  of  A  Travers  Chants ;  for,  whilst  perusing  the  volume, 
the  only  thing  that  has  struck  us  is  the  fairness  of  the  critic’s 
judgments,  and  the  extreme  care  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
keep  clear  of  prejudice.  M.  Berlioz  is  a  thorough  admirer  of 
Beethoven ;  and  perhaps  his  predilection  for  that  great  composer 
may  seem  to  some  a  little  indiscriminate ;  but  we  cannot  make  up 
our  mind  to  quarrel  with  him  on  that  score,  for  his  partiality  has 
resulted  in  four  of  the  best  feuilletons  which  are  included  in 
the  A  Travers  Chants.  Let  us  likewise  notice  three  articles  on 
Weber,  and  four  on  Gluck. 

M.  Charles  de  la  Varenne  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Italy  by  translating  Cavour’s  letters  to  the  commendcitore 
Rattazzi  §,  and  by  prefixing  to  his  volume  an  historical  intro¬ 
duction  referring  to  the  state  of  the  peninsula  since  1 848.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here  the  respective  merits  of  the 
various  parties  whose  influence  is  so  busily  at  work  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps ;  but  we  may  say  that  M.  de  la  Varenne  and 
his  original,  M.  Berti,  are  no  great  admirers  of  Ricasoli,  whose 
administration  is  designated  by  the  French  translator  as  incolore  et 
inutile.  The  correspondence  between  Rattazzi  and  Cavour  was 
originally  published  by  Berti  in  the  Bivista  Contemporanea,  and 
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attracted  considerable  notice.  It  forms,  if  we  may  so  say, 
the  pieces  justificatives  of  a  narrative  in  which  M.  Berti  gives  a 
vivid  and  curious  account  of  the  condition  of  Italy  during  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  war  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  M.  Charles  de  la 
Varenne,  instead  of  merely  supplying  us  with  a  translation  of  that 
document,  has  continued  and  completed  it  by  describing  the 
events  which  led  to  the  alliance  between  Cavour  and  Rattazzi. 

If  the  result  of  the  International  Exhibition  has  been  to 
destroy  a  few  prejudices  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  it  will 
form  some  set-olf  against  much  that  is  disagreeable  and  discredit¬ 
able.  French  visitors,  in  particular,  save  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
come  to  London  with  the  intention  of  studying  thoroughly  the  so¬ 
ciety  amidst  which  they  were  thrown  for  a  short  time,  and  of  judg¬ 
ing  impartially  everything  that  fell  under  their  notice.  Hence  the 
j ournals,  or  impressions,  of  M.  Rondelet, M.  Texier,  and  others ;  hence, 
too,  the  volume  lately  published  by  M.  Hector  Malot.  *  The  author  of 
La  Vie  Moderne  en  Angleterre  does  not  certainly  go  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  extreme  of  eulogizing  indiscriminately  all  that  he  sees ;  but 
he  is  impartial  and  painstaking.  His  introduction  contains 
several  assertions  which  might  very  easily  be  refuted  —  for 
example,  when  he  states  that  Englishmen  uniformly  expect  from 
foreign  critics  un  applaudissement,  non  un  blame.  Such  absurd 
pretensions  did,  perhaps,  exist  forty  years  ago,  but  now 
they  are  gone  for  ever ;  and  it  is  even  remarked  sometimes, 
that  we  are,  if  anything,  foo  fond  of  accepting,  without  discussion, 
the  censures  of  foreigners,  whether  legitimate  or  not.  At  any 
rate,  we  quite  agree  with  M.  Malot  that  it  is  high  time  both  French 
and  English  should  get  rid  of  some  of  their  national  vanity ;  and 
whilst  our  Parisian  friends  have  ceased  to  consider  us  as  savages 
who  beat  their  wives  and  live  upon  raw  biftecks,  let  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  acknowledge  that  Frenchmen  do  not  invariably  eat 
frogs  or  walk  in  wooden  shoes. 

On  novel  literature  in  France  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
say  anything  very  favourable.  Contemporary  writers  of  fic¬ 
tion  keep  moving  within  the  same  narrow  circle,  describing 
love  through  all  its  varieties,  both  lawful  and  illicit,  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  anatomizing  the  human  heart,  they  apply 
the  scalpel  to  a  decomposed  subject.  If  any  reader  has  the 
patience  to  wade  through  M.  Niboyet’s  Amours  de  Genevieve  f 
what  must  he  think  both  of  the  author’s  habitual  haunts,  and  of 
the  complaisance  with  which  M.  Emile  Deschamps  has  consented 
to  write  a  eulogistic  preface  for  such  a  production  ?  Despite  this 
gentleman’s  assertion,  we  are  reluctant  to  suppose  that  he  has  read 
the  Amours  de  Genevieve,  for  if  we  could  admit  of  such  an  hypo¬ 
thesis,  we  must  rank  him  with  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  amongst  those 
critics  for  whom  virtue  and  vice  only  exist  as  artistic  elements, 
which  can  be  worked  out  more  or  less  effectively  in  a  book  or  a 
newspaper. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  objectionable  productions  of  the  realist 
school,  now  flourishing  so  luxuriantly,  M.  Charles  Monselet  must 
needs  go  back  to  the  last  century,  and,  by  way  of  appendix  to  a 
very  stupid  story  J,  print  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  books  compared 
with  which  the  novels  of  Voisenon  himself  would  be  called 
immaculate.  The  age  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  is  one  to  which 
we  are  much  indebted ;  but,  in  the  same  way  that  our  admiration 
of  the  Histoire  de  Charles  X1L.  does  not  oblige  us  to  approve  of 
La  Pucelle,  so,  whilst  acknowledging  with  thankfulness  all  that 
the  age  immediately  preceding  ours  has  done  towards  breaking 
down  despotism  and  intolerance,  we  must  condemn  its  loose  views 
of  morality,  and  its  endeavours  to  render  vice  fashionable. 

M.  Jules  Sandeau  delights  in  portraying  scenes  of  private 
life,  and  he  applies  all  the  resources  of  a  graceful  and  natural 
style  to  finished  pictures  small  in  compass,  but  full  of  sunshine 
and  harmony.  N or  does  he  forget  the  duties  of  a  moralist ;  and 
although  he  never  sermonizes,  the  impression  left  by  the  perusal 
of  his  works  is  uniformly  wholesome.  The  scene  of  Un  Heri¬ 
tage  §  is  laid  in  Germany.  There  is  not  much  originality  in  the 
conception  of  the  story;  for  the  jealousy,  the  petty  intrigues,  and 
the  disappointments  of  heirs  have  been  described  over  and  over 
again ;  but  M.  Jules  Sandeau  possesses  the  secret  of  freshening  up 
the  most  hackneyed  subjects,  and  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
volume,  containing  the  account  of  the  reading  of  Hilderheim’s 
will,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  quiet  humour. 

M.  Frederic  Bechard’s  new  work  does  not  || ,  as  some  critics  have 
insinuated,  tend  to  foster  the  spirit  of  scepticism ;  but  it  exposes 
with  great  truth  the  hollowness  of  modern  Paris  society,  and 
denounces  what  Pascal  would  have  called  the  puissances  trompeuses 
which  rule  there  in  the  world  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of 
politics.  The  Echappe  de  Paris  is  a  man  who,  like  so  many  others, 
leaves  the  quiet  country  town  in  which  his  early  youth  was 
brought  up,  and  comes  to  Paris  in  quest  of  celebrity.  His  mind  is 
full  of  the  most  ambitious  projects,  and  he  firmly  believes  that  he 
will  find  every  politician  as  disinterested  as  Cincinnatus,  every  vaude- 
villiste  as  virtuous  as  Plato,  every  newspaper  editor  as  incorruptible 
as  Demosthenes.  Thus  hopeful  and  enthusiastic,  Maurice  Vernier 
frequents  the  various  zones  of  Paris  civilization.  His  family  con- 
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nexions  open  to  liim  tlie  salons  of  tlie  aristocracy;  lie  frequents  the 
cabinet  de  redaction  of  an  influential  journal;  he  studies  life  in  the 
green-room,  at  the  exchange,  in  a  government  office;  two  or 
three  revolutions  initiate  him  in  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  day ;  and,  finally,  thoroughly  disgusted  at  what  he  sees,  cured 
of  all  his  illusions,  he  returns  to  the  picturesque  plains  of  La 
Camargue,  and  thinks  himself  too  fortunate  to  escape  from 
all  the  splendid  corruption  of  Paris,  and  moralize  upon 
it  either  whilst  he  is  shooting  wild  ducks  or  at  his  quiet  fire¬ 
side.  It  will  he  perceived  that  M.  Bechard’s  novel  belongs  to 
that  class  of  works  which  includes  M.  Pelletan’s  Nouvelle  Baby- 
lone,  and  M.  de  Pontmartin’s  Jeudis ;  it  is  a  heavy  hill  of  indictment 
brought  in  against  the  pretensions  of  tlie  French  metropolis.  Of 
course  portraits  abound  in  the  Echappe  de  Paris.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  done  with  much  accuracy,  and  M.  Bechard  has  avoided  the 
fault  of  transforming  them  into  caricatures.  His  descriptions  of 
landscape  scenery  are  also  entitled  to  a  word  of  notice  on  ac-  [ 
count  of  their  freshness. 

M.  Erckmann  Chatrian  is — or  rather  MM.  Emile  Erckmann  and 
Alexandre  Chatrian  are — legitimately  descended  from  that  eccentric 
waiter,  Hoffmann.*  Nothing,  some  might  have  supposed,  could 
be  more  difficult  than  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Meister  Floli,  or 
to  imitate  Olivier  Brousson  ;  and  yet  the  amusing  tales  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  under  the  signature  Erckmann 
Chatrian  are  established  favourites  amongst  novel  readers,  because 
to  the  excitement  arising  from  the  supernatural  element  they  com¬ 
bine  correct  delineations  of  private  life.  The  Contes  cles  Pords  da 
Jih in  are  nine  in  number.  If  we  were  asked  to  point  out  the 
one  we  prefer,  we  would  unhesitatingly  name  the  first — the  history 
of  the  young  gipsy  girl,  Myrtille,  who,  like  the  heroine  of  one  of 
Madame  Reybaud’s  tales,  prefers,  to  the  calm  routine  of  a  happy 
home,  the  adventures,  changes,  and  chances  of  Zingari  life. 


*  Contes  des  Bords  du  Shin.  Par  Erckmann  Chatrian.  Paris:  Jung- 
Treuttel.  London :  Jeff's. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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"l\/TONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

L>-L  On  MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  NOV.  3.  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Charles  Halle ;  Violin, 
Herr  Joachim  (his  last  appearance  but  four);  Violoncello,  Signor  Piatti;  Vocalists,  Miss  Banks 
and  Mr.  Santley;  Conductor.  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper.  The  programme  will  include  Beethoven’s 
celebrated  Septet,  performed  by  MM.  Joachim,  H.  Webb,  Lazarus,  C.  Harper,  Hausser, 
C.  Severn,  and  Piatti.  Sofa  stalls,  5s.;  balcony,  3s.;  admission,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s, 
50  New  Bond  Street;  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. 


(CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s. ; 
Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s, 
28  Piccadilly. 


TV/TR.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited, 
will  Open  at  tlie  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew  Lane,  City,  near  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
Monday,  November  3.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


BEDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 


Carved  Oak  Furniture.— Preliminary  Notice  of  Sale  by  Auction  of  old-Carved  Oak  Furniture, 
imported  from  Holland  and  Belgium,  for  unreserved  Sale,  by  MM.  Hondaleur  &  Co. 

"jVTESSRS.  BONHAM  invite  attention  to  an  important  SALE 

of  Old  Oak  and  Marqueterie  FURNITURE,  in  Cabinets,  Bookcases,  Library  Chairs, 
Tables,  Figures,  Panels,  Candlesticks,  &c.  \  also  some  elaborately  Carved  Work  from  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  (the  possession  of  which  will  determine  the  date  of  Sale).  Gentlemen  desirous  of  having 
Catalogues  will  oblige  by  sending  their  addresses  to  the  Auctioneers,  Leicester  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  W.C. _ _ _ 

PUBLISHERS.  —  A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

embarkiug  in  the  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS,  either  as  PARTNER  or  by  PURCHASE. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z„  Mr.  Liudley,  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Y A/" ANTED,  “SATURDAY”  REVIEW,”  posted  two  or  three 

*  *  days  after  Publication.— State  price,  to  J.  Harrisox,  Deddington,  Oxon. 


"PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references — Address,  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  S.  Low,  Son,  &  Co., 
“  Publishers’  Circular  ”  Office,  Ludgnte  Hill,  E.C. 

A  TUTOR  of  Six  Years’  Experience  wishes  for  Engagements  as 

VISITING  TUTOR,  in  or  near  London.  He  has  been  a  Private  Tutor  at  Eton,  and 
can  speak  French.  Best  references,  & c.  Address,  Exox,  33  Castle  Street,  Cambridge. 

TVTEDICAL  PUPIL. — A  Medical  Gentleman,  residing  near 

Eaton  Square,  is  willing  to  receive  a  Resident  Pupil.  Every  attention  will  be  given  to 
assist  the  Pupil  in  his  course  of  studies,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  different  Examining  Boards. 
Address,  M.  D.,  Rastall’s,  Stationers,  Ebury  Street,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 

PRIVATE  EDUCATION.  — To  Noblemen  and  others.— 

A  Clergyman,  who  can  give  the  highest  references,  offers  careful  PRIVATE 
TUITION  to  SIX  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  Vicarage  most  healthily  situate  on  the 
Hampshire  downs.  Terms,  150  to  200  guineas  per  annum.  Address,  Rev.  B.  D.,  care  of  Mr.  G. 
Street,  Advertising  Offices,  30  Cornhill,  E.C. 

QAINT-GERMAIN  en  LAYE,  FRANCE.  — A  limited  and 

select  number  of  Young  Gentlemen,  connected  with  the  Nobility  and  the  higher  classes 
of  English  and  Foreign  Society,  prepared  for  the  Military,  the  Civil  Services,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  their  respective  countries,  in  the  family  of  a  Foreign  private  Tutor ,  Agregd  de 
V  University  de  Pans,  residing  in  the  above-named  beautiful  locality.  A  first-rate  Mathematician , 
late  of  the  Lyc4e  NapoUon ,  Paris ,  is  attached  to  the  establishment'  as  resident  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Principal  himself  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  German,  French,  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Languages.  For  references  and  further 
particulars  apply  by  letters  (prepaid)  to  Professor  Dr.  B.,  14  Rue  Saint  Thomas,  Saint-Germain 
en  Laye,  near  Paris,  France. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.  —  The  Session  will  be 

publicly  opened  on  Monday,  November  3,  1862,  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  when  an  address  to 
the  Students  will  be  delivered  by  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations.  &c.  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  will  be  found  in  the  “Edinburgh  University  Calendar,  1862-63,”  published  by  Messrs. 
Edmonston  &  Douglas,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Is.  6d. 

By  order  of  the  Senatus, 

September.  ALEX.  SMITH,  Sec.  to  the  University. 

MALVERN  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE  (LIMITED). 

A  NEW  COLLEGE  for  the  EDUCATION  of  SONS  of 

JN  GENTLEMEN  is  immediately  to  be  erected  at  MALVERN,  the  most  healthy  locality 
in  England. 

President  and  Visitor. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Worcestershire. 

The  Right  Hon.  General  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Palcington,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,M.P. 

Sir  Edmund  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Burt., High  Sheriff. 

Major-General  Wilmot. 

The  Vicar  of  Malvern. 

Harry  Foley  Vernon,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Osman  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq. 

Oliver  Mason,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Gully,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Council. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Lygon,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Sir  Edmund  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  George  Fisk,  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  Malvern. 

J.  Slaney  Pakington,  Esq., Kent’s  Green,  near  Worcester. 

C.  R.  Coxwell,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

J.  M.  Gully,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 

L.  Stumines,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 

J.  Oliver  Mason,  Esq.,  The  Crescent,  Birmingham. 

A.  C.  Sherriff,  Esq.,  Worcester.  . 

J.  W.  Lea,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

J.  R.  Wilton,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

Applications  for  Prospectus,  Shares,  and  further  information  to  be  made  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary, 

L.  STUMMES,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 

(NUEEN’S  COLLEGE  LONDON,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies,  and  for  granting 
Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

The  HALF  TERM  in  the  College  and  School  will  begin  on  Thursday,  November  6.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  the  reception  of  Boarders.  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College  Office. 

_ E.  II.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

ATE.  ROCHE’S  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTES  for  YOUNG 

LADIES,  Cadogan  Gardens,  28  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  16  Cleveland 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  will  reopen  on  November  15  (27th  year).  French,  History,  Geography, 
and  Astronomy,  German,  Italian,  English,  Singing,  Piano,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Dancing. 
Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 


UJ LYI L  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  —  A  Competitive  Examination 

of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  June  or  July  1863. 
The  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  natural  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  May 
next,  shall  be  over  18  years  of  age  and  under  22,  and  of  good  health  and  character. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Westminster,  S.W. 


J  J  NG  RAVING  on  WOOD. — B.  J.  Malden  begs  to  announce 

J— ^  that  he  continues  to  execute  every  description  of  DRAWING  and  ENGRAVING  0:1 
WOOD,  for  Publishers,  &c.,  to  whom  he  is  prepared  to  give  Estimates.—  5  Chichester  Place, 
King*!  Cross,  W.C.  _ _ _ 

|  TEAL  and  SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

J  i  Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  329  List  of  prices  an  l 
sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and  Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  and  Priced  List  oi 
Bedding,  also  sent  post  free,  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 
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TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —A  Military 

J-  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading:  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed  12th,  13th, 
35th, and  63rd.  Address,  A.  D.  Sprange,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. _ 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  the  LINE. —  First-class 

»  V  preparation  for  these  Examinations  in  the  house  of  the  Chaplain  of  Avranelies,  France 
(licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London).  Mathematics  by  a  Cambridge  Graduate  in  Honours,  and 

French  by  Native  Professors _ For  terms,  moderate  and  inclusive,  address,  Mr.  Biver,  46  Regent 

Street,  London,  W.;  or  M.A.,  Ministre  Anglicain,  Mont  Jury,  Avranches,  France. 

“  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

CHINA. 

Head  Office— 20 Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital,  £614,000. 

171111  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and 

Shanghai. 

The  Corporation  huy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  credit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and_  other  securities, 
and  receive  depodts  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  rmiy  be  known  on  application. 

rpiIE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  SOCIETY.  —  Trustees : 

-L  viscount  Ranelagh,  and  J.  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.,  M.P.  This  Society  has  now  entered  on  its 
Eleventli  Year,  having  been  established  on  September  7,  1852. 

Prospectuses  explanatory  of  the  Share,  Deposit,  Land  and  Building  Departments,  will  he  sent 
free  of  charge  to  any  part  of  the  world.  No  Partnership  liability,  and  the  taking  of  Land 
entirely  optional.  Present  rate  of  interest,  payable  in  half-yearly  Warrants,  Five  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  Shares  (with  participation  in  any  profits  above  that  allowance)  and  Four  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  Deposit  Accounts  — the  Investors  thus  becoming  Members  of  the 
Society. 

CHARLES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN,  Secretary. 
Offices:  33  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, London,  W.C. _ _ _ 

T  ONDON,  BRIGHTON,  and  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY.— 

*  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock.— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
for  the  ISSUE  at  par  of  the  remainder  of  the  Company’s  perpetual  FOUR  per  CENT.  DEBEN¬ 
TURE  STOCK,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Company  without  payment  of  stamp  duty  or 
other  expense. 

This  Stock  will  have  the  same  priority  as  the  present  Mortgage  Debt. 

The  fixed  dividend  will  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  money  is  paid  to  the  Company’s 
credit,  and  half-yearly  interest  to  June  30  and  December  31  in  each  year  will  be  transmitted  by 
warrants  payable  on  those  days  respectively. 

Forms  of  application  for  any  amount  of  Stock  (not  being  fractions  of  a  pound)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned. 

London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus.  FREDERICK  SLIGHT,  Secretary. 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULA  RAILWAY  COM- 

l’ANY—At  the  TWENTY-SIXTH  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING  of 
Proprietors,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  on  Friday,  October  24, 
1862— 

W.  J.  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  Advertisement  convening  the  Meeting  was  read. 

The  Company’s  seal  was  affixed  to  the  Register  of  Proprietors. 

The  Directors’  Report  having  been  taken  as  read, 

It  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Frith,  [Esq.,  Deputy- Chairman,  and 

resolved : 

That  the  Report  of  the  Directors, together  with  the  Accounts  now  submitted,  be  received 
and  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Frith,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman,  and  resolved: 
That,  as  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  the  Secretary’s  Salary  be  increased 
from  £900  to  £1 ,000  per  annum. 

Wm.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  submitted,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Dakin  seconded,  the 

following  proposition:— 

That,  having  regard  to  the  eminent  services  to  this  Company  of  their  late  Engineer,  Jas. 
J.  Berkley,  Esq.,  and  his  premature  death,  the  Directors  be  recommended  to  present  to  his 
executors,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children,  the  sum  of  £1,000. 

The  proposition  was  supported  by  Sir  Melvill  Melvill,  K.C.B.,  and  met  with  the  entire  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Meeting  ;  but  the  Chairman  ruled  that  it  could  not  be  put  as  a  substantive 
motion.  He,  however,  stated  that  the  Board  would  use  their  best  endeavours  to  give  effect  to 
it,  with  the  Government,  as  he  and  all  the  Directors  entirely  coincided  with  the  shareholders  in 
their  estimation  of  the  services  of  their  late  ehief  resident  engineer,  and  in  the  propriety  of 
acknowledging  them  in  the  manner  suggested. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  Chairman. 

It  was  moved  by  Charles  Packer,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Dakin,  and  resolved:— 
That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Chairman 
and~Directors,  for  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

THOS.  R.  WATT,  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— MALVERN 

LINK  HOTEL,  MALVERN  LINK.  -  During  the  Winter  Months  Visitors  can  he 
received  at  either  of  the  above  Hotels  at  a  reduced  scale  of  charges,  particulars  of  which  will 
he  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  or  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Malvern  Link  Hotel. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

TR  EN  RHYDDING,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  —  A  Winter  and  Spring 

Residence.— Physician— Dr.  Macleod,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.A.S.  Scot. ;  Surgeon— Thomas  Scott, 
M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Ben  Rliydding  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  comfortable  establishments  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 

While  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Ben  Rhydding  proceeds  on  Hydrotherapeutics  as 
to  its  main  principle,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that,  but  includes  the  systematic  application 
of  the  art  of  cure  in  its  whole  range,  and  with  all  its  resources. 

SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. —Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATII  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday ,  between  1  and  4. _ _ _ 

13 OYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  BRIGHTON,  under  Her  Majesty’s 

especial  Patronage.  —  STRUVE’S  MINER  AL  WATERS  (Seltzer,  &c.)  arc  Sold  at  the 
Pump  Room,  Brighton,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO., Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  the 
Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  other  respectable  town  and  provincial  houses. 
Prospectuses,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  gratis.  CAUTION :  none  are  STRUVE’S 
Waters  unless  his  name  appear  upon  each  label  and  red  ink  stamp. 

(MOOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
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Price  Is. :  or  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. 
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PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

imCKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&C, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

p. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

i 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . . . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  FisK  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

I 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Cofiee  Sets,  Disli  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

Y^UTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

U  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Y/T ON EY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers, 

.  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  reversions,  life  interests, 
annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.  —  Apply  to  A.  It.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s, 
London.  S.W, _ _ _ 

yCOESTERTON’S  LIBRARY,  Hyde  Park  Corner. — Upwards 

*  J  .of  150,000  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Fiction,  &.c., 
are  in  circulation  at  this  Library,  to  which  all  the  New  Books  are  freely  added.  Books  are  sent 
regularly  to  Subscribers,  or  may  be  exchanged  at  pleasure.  Single  Subscription,  1  Guinea  a 
year  ;  Subscriptions  for  Families,  Book  Clubs,  and  Country  Libraries,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  Volumes  required. 

TRULL’S  LIBRARY. — Two  Volume!  at  a  time  a  Guinea  a 

Year,  for  the  best  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Science,  and  Religion.  Pro¬ 
spectus  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

(SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

Copies  of  “ De  Tocqueville’s  Life,”  Beard’s  “Port  Royal,”  Tennent’s  “Natural  History 
of  Ceylon,”  Motley’s  “United  Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  “Mrs.  Deluny’s 
Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

_ Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

'iSTO  CHARGE  MADE  FUR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

-k  ^  ENVELOPES  with  ARSIS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  (plainl—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 6  quires  for  6d. ; 
Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Od.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES, Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CAKD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved, and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  (id.,  at  HEN  K.Y  RODRIGUES’.  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

QAUSAGE  and  MINCING  MACHINE.— Tlie  Guinea  one  of 

Burgess  &  Key’s  is  the  best  —  it  is  simple,  easily  cleaned,  and  quicker  in  operation  than 
eny  other. 

BURGESS  &  KEY,  Makers,  95  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Particulars  free  on  application. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3.1-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

12 

(> 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3i-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15 

0 

11 

6 

4 

3  l 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18 

0 

14 

0 

4 

6  1 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles . 

24 

0 

17 

0 

7 

3 

4-inch  Finest  African  Ivory  Handles . 

32 

0 

26 

0 

ii 

0 

Ditto  with  Silver  Ferules  . 

40 

0 

33 

0 

12 

6 

Ditto.  Carved  Handles,  Silver  1'  e rules . 

50 

0 

43 

0 

17 

(> 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84 

0 

54 

0 

21 

0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles _ Knives  and  Forks 

per  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

11 

0 

8 

6 

2 

6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0  1 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles. . 

13 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Eorks,  incases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

7)ISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherche  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six  ;  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s  Gd» 
the  set  of  six  ;  elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  11s.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot- Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.  ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  Ids  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews. 

TV/TESSRS.  MECHI  and  BAZIN’S  LIST.— The  quality  may  be 

judged  by  their  display  under  the  Eastern  Dome  of  the  International  Exhibition':  also 
in  the  Cutlery  Department,  Class  XXXII.,  and  in  the  North  Gallery,  Class  XXXVI.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Albums,  Dressing  Bags,  Dressing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Tourist  Writing  Cases,  Pocket- 
Books,  Purses,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Chess-Boards,  Brushes,  Combs,  Toilet  Apparatus,  Desks, 
Work  boxes,  Inkstands;  the  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  superior  Razors,  Scissors,  and  Penknives; 

r"  *  '  '  n  f  1  T?  1  unfrrt  U 1  n  fn  ■  "Pn  n?n\.  1V.T  n  /;! ,  4  i.n  1  n  H  .1  —  I  _  l.  -  i 


Articles,  and  a  variety  of  elegancies  suitable  for  presents. 

Mr.  Bazin  having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  a  Juror  in  Class  XXXVL 
of  the  International  Exhibition  (dressing-cases,  &c.),  the  firm  were  by  this  circumstance  pre- 
cludedfrom  competing  for  a  prize  medal.  A  medal  was  awarded  them  in  Class  XXXII.  (cutlery). 

112  Regent  Street,  W.,  and 

4  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  London  (fourth  house  from  Cornhill). 

Catalogues  post  free. 

APPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRAN  OIL 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  contains  the  largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  military 
and  civil  appointments  in  India  and  Colonies,  can  select  complete  services  of  plate  of  the  most 
elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 

MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  ELECTRO-PLATED  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Thread. 

King 

s. 

I 

ily 

12  Table  Forks  . 

XI 

7 

0 

£2 

14 

0 

i.2 

16 

0 

l2 

14 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1 

7 

0 

2 

14 

0 

2 

16 

0 

2 

14 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12  Lesser t  Spoons  . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . .  ,v . 

0 

10 

6 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price.  The  most  beautiful  and  varied 
assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere  of  tea  and  dinner-services,  cruets,  cruet-frames,  dish-covers, 
side-dishes,  waiters,  tea-trays,  fruit-stands,  dpergnes,  &c.,  the  quality  excellent,  and  the  prices 
the  lowest  possible.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  military  messes, 
hotels,  nnd  all  public  establishments. 

Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  stock  for  selection  and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  prices. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only  London  establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street — Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

DR.  DE  JOIGH’S 

(. Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

I  G  IT  T-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

_  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPUIIOMS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Baht.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“  I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE, F.R.S.,  Author  of  “The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  tlio  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Da.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxc-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  On.  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possiiiLv  HE  gen uine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  I 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO..  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C, 

CAUTION. —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


November  1,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Invested  Assets,  £5,000,000.  Annual  Income,  £495,000. 

Profits  divided  every  fifth  year. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  allotted  to  the  Assured. 

The  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  at  the  five  Divisions  of  Profit  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
amount  to  £3,500,000. 

Policies  on  the  Participating  Seale  of  Premiums  effected  on  or  before  December  31  of  the 
present  year,  will  6hare  in  the  next  Division  of  Profits,  which  will  be  made  up  to  December  31. 
1864. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  for  effecting  Assurances,  apply  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Society’s 
Office,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

,  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 

October.  JffS?.  ’  " 

Established  1837. 

RITANNI A  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

Ap?i> 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent _ 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  With  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
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£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

YTrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

80 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

.40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  G  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


T  ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

*  and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a. d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royal 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. 


E 


•rQUITABLE  assurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 
dirf.Ctctrs. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  II.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

H.  S.  IT.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December,  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Cffice. 

Surrender  of  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

)    ARTHUR  MORGAN,  A ctuary. 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. -INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

UEiNRY  DAVIDSON,  Usq.^Peputy-Chairman. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  Field,  Esq. 

George  ITibbert,  Esq. 
Samuel  ITibbert,  Esq. 

Tlios.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


PROFITS _ Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 

The  assured  are  en titled  to  participate  after  payment'  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  the  4th  of  January,  1842, 
vary  from  £78  to  £16  15s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  the  4th  of  January,  1842,  vary  in 
like  manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS,— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary, 


CHUBB  &  SON. — “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  also  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

vV  and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post-free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Loudon;  Liverpool;  Manchester:  Wolverhampton. 


ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery.  Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats,  &c  Deane  &  Co.,  Loudon  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  1700. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  Ac. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &C.&C.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application _ 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

T  A  I  N  E  D  GLASS"  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS  24  C ALDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 


s 


45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ASLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Vv  Wo  11  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Gluss  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures.  .  ,  -r  _  .  , 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Strfet,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
_ Established  1807. _ _ _ 

lAURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

A'  Kingdom. 


£35 

28 

26 


Drawing-room  Suites,  complete 
Dining-room  .Suites,  complete  • 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete  •  ■■ 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  s.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 


PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMEK,  BEALE,  &  WOOD, 

207  and  209  REGENT  STREET, 

Having  purchased  a  very  large  number  of  the  Pianofortes  exhibited  by  all 
the  chief  manufacturers  of  Europe  and  America,  will  offer  them  for  Sale, 
at  very  tempting  prices,  immediately  after  November  1. 

THE  INSTRUMENTS  ARE  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS: 

BULL  GRANDS. 

SHORT  GRANDS. 

OBLIQUE  GRANDS. 

SQUARE  GRANDS. 

COTTAGE  CABINETS. 

So  thoroughly  complete  a  selection  of  the  finest  Pianofortes  has  never 
been  before  submitted  for  sale  at  prices  so  extremely  moderate. 

In  the  sale  of  these  Instruments,  Cramer,  Beale,  &  Wood  will  apply 
their  usual  terms,  and  exchange  any  Instrument  within  six  months  from 
the  day  of  purchase  if  not  approved  of. 


PIANOFORTE  GALLERY, 

207  and  209  Regent  Street. 

TfRARD’S  NEW  BOUDOIR  GRAND  PIANOFORTE. 

Messrs.  Erard  have  manufactured  this  new  instrument  with  the  view  of  providing  a  first- 
rate  Grand  Pianoforte  of  a  more  convenient  size,  and  more  moderate  price,  than  they  have 
hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

These  Instruments  are  only  to  be  had  at  the  Pianoforte  Gallery  of  Messrs.  Cramer,  Beale, 
_ &  Wood,  207  and  209  Regent  Street. _ _ 

■R  ROAD' WOOD’S  GRAND  PIANOFORTES  have  been 

adjudged  by  the  Musical  Jury  the  best  instruments  in  the  International  Exhibition. 
These  rare  Specimens  of  the  great  English  maker  will  be  offered  for  Sale,  at  tempting  prices, 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  at  Cramer,  Beale,  &  Wood’s  Pianoforte  Gallery, 
20 7  and  209  Regent  Street.  _ _ _ 

(BOLLARD’S  GRAND  PIANOFORTES,  esteemed  the  best 

in  the  International  Exhibition,  and  unsurpassed  in  tone  and  touch.  The  Specimens 
exhibited  by  this  celebrated  maker  will,  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  be  offered 
for  Sale,  on  moderate  terms,  at  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood’s  Pianoforte  Gallery,  207  &  209  Regent 
Street. _ _ _ ,  _ 

"p1  NHIBITION. — Sale  of  Evans’s  Harmoniums.— Notice.  The 

^  Manufacturers  beg  to  state  that  those  Harmoniums  by  Evans  which  are  still  unsold  will 
be  offered  for  Sale,  on  very  favourable  terms,  at  the  International  Exhibition  next  week,  when 
Mr.  Evans  will  be  in  daily  attendance.  These  Instruments  have  received  a  Prize  Medal,  in 
the  most  complimentary  terms. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS.  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

MF.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing-  Cross,  Watch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

u  rjUAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

J-  quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

-f  and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
Prices  on  application  to 

_ THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. _ 

ELAZENBY  &  SON,  Foreign  Warehousemen  and  Family 

*  Grocers,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Breakfast  and  Luncheon 
Delicacies,  Comestibles,  and  Articles  for  Dessert,  noticing,  amongst  others,  York  and  West¬ 
phalia  Hams,  Pickled  and  Smoked  Ox  Tongues,  Strasburg  and  York  shire  Pies,  Smoked  Salmon, 
Sardines,  Gorgona  Anchovies,  French  Truffles,  Preserved  Green  Peas,  French  Beans,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Tomatoes,  French  and  Spanish  Olives,  Crystallized  and  G1  aces  Apricots,  Greengages, 
Strawberries  and  Angelica,  Jordan  Almonds,  Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French  Plums,  and  a 
variety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons ;  their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces,  prepared 
under  personal  superintendence;  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Coffees.  Sugars,  Spices, 

Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  household  requisites  supplied  of  the  best  descriptions _ 

Families  regularly  waited  on  for  orders — 6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

N.B _ Sole  proprietors  of  the  Receipt  for  Horvey’s  Sauce. _ 

TRASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings 

JL)  are  arriving  in  Casks  of  Eighteen  Gallons  and  upwards. 

Berry  Brothers  &  Co.,  3  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 


/ALD  BOTTLED  PORT. —  20,000  dozens  laid  down  during 

Vy  the  last  40  Years. 

NOW  BOTTLING,  100  PIPES— 1858  VINTAGE. 

Pasto  Sherries,  Moselles,  Hocks,  and  Champaignes.  First  Growth  Clarets,  Burgundies, 
and  very  old  Virgin  Marsalas,  &c. 

Price  Lists  of  all  Wittes  Post  Free. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  86  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TAR.  ITASSALL,  as  well  as  the  “LANCET”  Newspaper, 

-L'  bothreport  highly  of  the  merits  of  “  Waters’ Quinine  Wine.”  Manufactured  by  ROB  ERT 
WATERS,  2  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Ware¬ 
housemen,  and  others,  at  30s.  a  dozen. 

Wholesale  Agent,  E.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Worcester. 

*#*  International  Exhibition,  Class  II. _ 


TTINAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retnil  houses  in  Lonaon. ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  street,  vv . 

Observe  the  real  seal,  oink  label,  and  cork  branded  “  Kinalian  s  LL  Whisky. 
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TMPERIAL  WINE  COMPANY,  314  Oxford  Street,  W.— 

Clarets,  14s.;  Sherries,  18s.;  Forts,  20s.  _ _ _ 

rPURTLE.  —  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

X  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.; 
pints,  5s.  6d.;  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others. 

J.  McCALL  &  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  N.E. 

***  Prize  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Provisions  without  over-cooking,  whereby 
freshness  and  flavour  is  retained. _ 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 
CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 
_  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ 

QAUCE.—  LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

O  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


XT ORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing:  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured ,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  by  2,280  Agents. _ 

TEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. _ 

pAINS  in  the  HEAD,  DIMNESS  of  SIGHT,  SICKNESS, 

Oppression  of  the  Chest,  Lowness  of  Spirits,  Apprehension  of  Imaginary  Danger,  Fear  of 
Sudden  Death,  Disinclination  for  Active  Employment,  and  other  symptoms  at  all  times  trouble¬ 
some,  may  be  quickly  removed  by  the  use  of  FARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.  May  be  obtained  of  any 
Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes.  Is.  lfd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  1  Is.  each. 


(ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey.— Sold  in  bottles,  3s.6d.,  6s.,  and  1  Is.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 


THOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  SORE  THROAT,  BRONCHITIS, 

X  ASTHMA,  CROUP,  WHOOPING  COUGH,  INCIPIENT  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 
take  SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR,  a  speedy  and  pleasant  remedy  for  all  Temporary  and 
Local  Affections,  as  Wheezing,  Irritation  of  the  Throat,  Huskiness  of  Voice,  and  Influenza, 
while  in  more  Chronic  Disorders  (as  periodical  Coughs  or  inveterate  Asthma)  it  is  equally 
efficient,  though,  of  course,  requiring  a  little  more  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  medicine. 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Preparers,  T.  Roberts  &  Co.,  8  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London.  In 
bottles.  Is  lid.  and  2s.  9d.each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  in  Town  and 
Country. _ 

PURES  of  COUGHS,  COLDS,  and  ASTHMA,  bv  Dr. 

LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.-From  Mr.  W.  J.  Dale,  Chemist,  65  Queen  Street, 
Portsea.  “I  consider  them  invaluable  for  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  &c.”  To  singers  and  public 
speakers  they  are  invaluable  for  strengthening  the  voice.  They  have  a  pleasant  taste.  Price 
Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. _ 

Q^HER WOOD’S  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.”— Belmont,  Vaoxhali,. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

X  The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 

GLEM'IELD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen ,  &c. 


GARLAND.  Newby,  Publisher. 

“  The  tale  is  cleverly  told.”— -Athenceum. 

AIMS  and  ENDS :  a  Novel.  Newby. 


BECA 


Will  be  ready  on  the  29th. 

KATHARINE  PARR ;  or,  The  Court  of  Henry  VIII. 

44  The  best  historical  novel  since  the  days  of  Scott.” — Express. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  COMMANDER.  By  C.  F.  Armstrong, 

Author  of  ”  The  Two  Midshipmen.”  (Early  in  November.)  Newhy. 


rFHE  BURLINGTON  ALBUM  for  1863,  of  Pianoforte,  Vocal, 

and  Dance  Music.  15s. 

London :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street,  and  4  Hanover  Square,  W. 


rPIIE  SLEEP  of  JOY  —  SONG.  Music  by  W.  Vincent 

X  Wallace.  Poetry  by  J.E.  Carpenter.  2s.  6d. 

The  SLEEP  of  SORROW— SONG.  Music  by  W.  Vincent  Wallace.  Poetry  by  J.E. 
Carpenter.  2s.  6d. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street ;  and  of  all  Musicsellers. 


1  vol.  4 to.  48  s. 

A/flLTON.  —  PRENDERGAST’S  CONCORDANCE  TO. 

“  A  very  meritorious  and  carefully  executed  work.”— Edinburgh  Review. 
_ Westerton,  27  St.  George’s  Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W. _ 

Now  ready,  Is. 

T  ORD  DUNDREARY  and  HIS  BROTHER  SAM;  the 

J— *  Strange  Story  of  their  Adventures  and  Family  History.  With  15  humorous  Illustrations. 

J.  H.  Thomson,  49  Fleet  Street- _ 

Just  published,  cloth  limp,  2s.;  or  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

(COMMON  LIFE  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ersktne 

Clarke,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Derby.  Containing  Sermons  on  Bargain  Driving 
—Limits  of  Man’s  Daily  Labour— Some  Temptations  of  Trade— The  Lads  of  the  Parish— Young 
Men— Mothers  and  Sisters— Over-dress— Causes  of  Raggedness— The  Drunkard  and  his  Rescue 
—The  Gospel  of  the  Body— The  Sin  of 44  Leasing  ’’—The  Races— &c.  &c. 

London:  John  Morgan.  10  Pa. ernoster  Row. 

SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  SUNDAY  READING. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS. 

T>LAIN  WORDS.  First  and  Second  Series.  By  the  Rev. 

A*  W.  Walsham  How,  M.A.  2s.  limp  cloth,  and  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  each  volume. 

A  LARGE  TYPE  EDITION,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Just  published, 

A  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

'T’HE  LIFE  of  CHRIST ;  taken  from  the  Services  of  the 

X  Church.  With  Questions  and  Answers.  6d. 

A  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOB  YOUNG  PEKSONS. 

QHADOWS  of  TRUTH ;  or,  Thoughts  and  Allegories,  in  Prose 

and  Verse.  By  G.  M.  C.  Cloth  boards,  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

11  It  contains  some  pleasing  allegories,  some  thoughtful  verses,  and  some  Gospel  scenes  worked 
out  in  a  very  full  and  careful  description.  It  is  beyond  the  very  young,  but  likely  to  interest 
boys  and  girls  in  their  early  teens.”—  Guardian. 

_  London:  John  Morgan,  10  Paternoster  Row. _ 

1  thick  vol.  Twelfth  Edition,  16s. 

TX/T ODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  Forming  a  Compre- 

-*-’X  hensive  Medical  Guide  for  the  Clergy,  Families,  and  Emigrants.  By  T.  J.  Graham, 
M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

“  Of  all  the  Medical  Guides  that  have  come  to  our  hands,  this  is  by  far  the  best.  For  fulness 
and  completeness  they  all  yield  the  palm  to  Dr.  Graham’s.”— Banner. 

“  Far  excelling  every  publication  of  its  class.”— British  Standard. 

“  Popular  works  have  been  published  by  several  medical  practitioners,  with  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  judgment  of  the  public  in  these  vital  questions — the  principles  of  the  medical  art — 
but  none  of  them  equal  those  by  Dr.  Graham.”— Medical  Circular,  Jau.  1862. 

London:  Published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Court.  Sold  by  all  Eooksellers. 


HPHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXIV.,  is 

X  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  VICTOR  HUGO-LES  misErables. 

II.  THE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES. 

III.  MODERN  POLITICAL  MEMOIRS. 

IV.  AIDS  TO  FAITH. 

V.  BELGIUM. 

VI.  THE  WATERLOO  OF  M.  THIERS. 

VII.  CHINA  AND  THE  TAEPING  REBELLION. 

VIII.  THE  CONFEDERATE  STRUGGLE  AND  RECOGNITION. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

T>  LACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER  1862. 

No.  DLXV.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

CAXTONIANA—Part  X. 

No.  15 _ The  Organ  of  Weight. 

No.  16 _ The  Sympathetic  Temperament. 

THE  SCOT  IN  FRANCE. 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD  :  SALEM  CHAPEL.-Part  X. 
CLOUGH’S  POEMS. 

THE  LAND  REVENUE  OF  INDIA. 

THIERS  ON  WATERLOO. 

A  DEATHLESS  LOVE.  David  Wingate. 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  with  4  Illustrations,  Is. 

npHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XXXV.  (for 

X  NOVEMBER). 

Contents  : 

ROMOLA.  (.With  2  Illustrations.') 

Chapter  XXI _ Florence  Expects  a  Guest. 

„  XXII The  Prisoners. 

„  XXIII—After- Thoughts. 

„  XXIV— Inside  the  Duomo. 

„  XXV Outside  the  Duomo. 

„  XX VI.— The  Garment  of  F ear. 

TOBACCO:  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

MY  TOUR  IN  HOLLAND. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Part  III.  (With  an  Illustration.-) 

PROFESSIONAL  THIEVES. 

INDIAN  COTTON  AND  ITS  SUPPLY. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALDINGTON.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  VII _ The  Beginning  of  Troubles. 

„  VIII _ It  Cannot  Be. 

„  IX— Mrs.  Dale’s  Little  Party. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE— THE  CASE  OF  JESSIE  M’LACHLAN. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Literature  . .  Orlej;  Farm.  Les  Misdrables.  Footsteps  Behind  Him.  Correlations 
of  the  Physical  Forces.  Political  Mission  to  Afghanistan. 

Science . Organic  Substances  formed  from  the  Inorganic.  The  Electric  Organ  in 

Fishes.  Velocity  of  Light.  Shooting  Stars.  A  New  Stimulant. 
ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS— No.  25.  ON  A  PEAR-TREE. 

Smith,  Elder.  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 

On  October  29,  Is. 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  fob  NOVEMBER: 

1.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Captain  Dangerous— Chaps.  19  and  20. 

2.  A  Blow  among  the  Hills. 

3.  The  Theatre  in  Munich. 

4.  The  Failures  of  Civilization. 

5.  Breakfast  in  Bed.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

No.  II.  On  a  Little  Boy  going  to  School. 

6.  Two  Country  Houses. 

7.  An  Indian  Newspaper. 

8.  Aurora  Floyd _ Chaps.  32  to  34. 

9.  False  Steps  and  Wrong  Roads. 

10.  Folk  Lore. 

11.  In  November. 

1?.  A  Man  of  Many  Trades. 

13.  Les  Miserables. 

14.  Secret  Poisoning. 

N.B.  Now  ready,  Vol.  VI.,  5s.  6d. ;  also  Binding  Cases,  Is. 

London  :  Temple  Bar  Office,  122  Fleet  Street. 

On  October  29,  Is. 

O  T.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  NOVEMBER:] 

1.  Ireland  and  Spain  formerly  connected  by  Land. 

2.  A  Tangled  Skein.  By  Albany  Fonblanque,  J un.  Chaps.  30  to  32. 

3.  Haste  !  Post  Haste. 

4.  Lady  Diplomatists. 

5.  The  Childless  Mother.  By  Thomas  Miller. 

6.  Popular  Education  in  Bengal. 

7.  Treasures.  By  Kingswood  Clare. 

8.  The  Amateur  of  Fashion. 

9.  Veluti  in  Speculum. 

10.  Historical  Personages;  as  Illustrated  in  Miniature  Art. 

11.  The  Disinherited  :  a  Tale  of  Mexican  Life  and  Adventure. 

N.B.  Now  ready,  Vol.  V.,  5s.  6d.  Also,  Binding  Cases,  Is. 

London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Ready  in  a  few  days,  Is.  6d. 

A  TLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  NOVEMBER,  1862. 

Contents  : 

WILD  APPLES.  By  the  late  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR.  By  Theodore  Winthrop. 

LOUIS  LEBEAN’S  CONVERSION.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SERF  SYSTEM. 

By  Prof.  A.  D.  White. 

MR.  AXTELI,. 

AT  SYRACUSE.  '  By  H.  T.  Tuckerman. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Prof.  L.  Aoassiz. 

BLIND  TOM.  By  Author  of  “Margaret  Ilowth.” 

KINDERGARTEN.  By  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody. 

A  PICTURE  —  after  Wither. 

TWO  AND  ONE.  By  Miss  Hale. 

THE  CABALISTIC  WORDS.  By  Epes  Sargent. 

CONVERSATIONAL  OPINIONS  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  SECESSION. 

THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN.  By  C.  C.  Hazewell. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  RIFLE.  By  II.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  PROCLAMATION.  By  R.  W.  Emerson. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

Monthly,  Is. 

rUIIE  INTELLECTUAL  OBSERVER:  Review  of  Natural 

History,  Microscopic  Research,  and  Recreative  Science. 

November,  1862.  Contents  : 

Physalia  Pelagica  (The  Portuguese  Man-of-War).  By  H.  Noel  Humphreys.  With  a 
Coloured  Plate. 

Hints  to  Beginners  with  the  Microscope.  By  T.  Rymer  Jones,  F.R.S. 

The  Fungus  Foot  of  India.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  Illustrations. 
On  the  Aurora  Borealis.  By  David  Walker,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Plucker  on  Spectrum  Analysis.  _  ,  _  _  _  , 

Resting  Eggs,  or  Statoblusts  of  A  Plumatella.  By  Henry  J.  Slack,  F.G.S.  With  a  Coloured 
Plate. 

Pictet  on  the  Method  of  Determining  the  Age  of  Fossil  Groups. 

The  Fossil  Human  Skeleton  from  Guadaloupe.  By  S.  P.  Woodward,  F.G.S. 

Life  in  the  Deep  Sea. 

Results  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Kew  Observatory.  By  Charles  Chambers. 
Microscopic  Writing,  Engraving,  and  Printing. 

Double  Stars— Occultations.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  F.R.  A.S. 

Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies.  By  W .  B.  Tegetmeier. 

Notes  and  Memoranda. 

London  :  Groombridge  &  Sons,  5  Paternoster  Row. 

OPHE  LONDON  and  PARIS  LADIES’  MAGAZINE  of 

X  FASHION  for  November,  price  One  Shilling,  contains  all  the  latest  Parisian  Winter 
Fashions,  fuller  than  in  any  other  work. 

London:  B.  Blake,  421  Strand,  W.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


'THE  SOLICITORS’  JOURNAL  and  WEEKLY  REPORTER, 

Established  1852.  Published  every  Saturday. 

Each  number  contains,  when  practicable,  the  Cases  decided  up  to,  and  inclusive  of,  the 
previous  Wednesday. 

These  publications  have  now  obtained  a  well-established  reputation,  and  none  have  hitherto 
been  offered  to  the  Legal  Profession  of  this  country  containing  so  much  valuable  information 
at  so  moderate  a  price. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  volumes  will  appear  November  8. 

The  SOLICITORS’  JOURNAL  can  be  subscribed  for  without  the  Weekly  Reporter. 

The  WEEKLY  REPORTER,  an  edition  printed  on  superior  paper,  with  covers,  is  issued 
separately. 


Annual  Subscriptions . 

SOLICITORS’  JOURNAL  and  WEEKLY  REPORTER,  £2  12s.,  including  double  numbers 
and  indexes,  post  free,  when  paid  in  advance.  Single  numbers,  Is. 

SOLICITORS’  JOURNAL  only,  26s.;  by  post,  28s.,  when  paid  in  advance.  Single  num¬ 
bers,  Gd. 

WEEKLY  REPORTER  only,  £2  12s.,  post  free,  when  paid  in  advance.  Single  numbers,  Is. 

„  EDWARD  J.  MILLIKEN. 

Office.  59  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


NEW  WEEKLY  LAW  AND  EQUITY  REPORTS. 

On  the  Second  Saturday  of  next  Michaelmas  Term  (commencing  with  the  legal  year) 
will  be  published,  No.  I.  of 

THE  “  NEW  REPORTS :  ”  a  Weekly  Register  of  all  tlie 

Cases  decided  in  all  the  Courts. 

The  want  of  a  Series  of  First  Class  Reports,  at  once  anticipating  and  auxiliary  to  the  labours 
of  the  authorized  Reporters,  is  acknowledged  by  all  branches  of  the  Legal  Profession. 

The  “  NEW  REPORTS  ”  are  intended  to  supply  this  want  by  embodying,  in  a  compendious 
form,  the  pith  and  substance  of  every  case  involving  any  point  of  law  or  practice  which  may 
be  decided  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Equity  and  Law  ;  and  in  the  Admiralty,  Divorce,  Probate, 
and  Bankruptcy  Courts. 

Each  weekly  number  will,  as  a  general  rule,  contain  all  the  cases  decided  within  the  week  up 
to  and  inclusive  of  the  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  publication. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  about  Forty  Numbers  in  the  Year,  at  an  Annual  Subscription  of  £2  2s. 

{George  Osborne  Morgan,  M.A.,  late  Stowell  Fellow  of  University 
College,  and  Eldon  Scholar,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Charles  Edward  Jf.mmett,  B.  A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


Common  Law  Editors  . 


{ 


Henry  Tindal  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  North¬ 
ern  Cileuit,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Joiin  Morgan  Howard,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Home 
Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law. 


Published  by  Wm.  Maxwell,  32  Bell  Yard,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


THE  LAW  MAGAZINE  and  LAW  REVIEW,  for 

November,  being  No.  27  of  the  Untted  New  Series,  is  this  day  published,  5s.,  and 
contains:  1.  The  Rights.  Disabilities,  and  Usages  of  the  Ancient  English  Peasantry_2.  Prison 
Discipline:  the  Present  State  of  the  Question.  By  Professor  Mittermaier— 3.  General  Average 
—4.  The  Office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Deputies— 5.  Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Lord 
Brougham  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor— 6.  The  Glasgow  Murder— 7.  The  Patent  Law— 8.  Franck 
on  Bodmeria— 9.  The  College:  Doctors’ Commons — 10.  The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Law 
Association— 11.  The  Legal  Rights  of  Hungarj-— Notices  of  Books  :  Events  of  the  Quarter. 

London  :  Butterworths,  7  Fleet  Street,  Her  Majesty’s  Law  Publishers. 


THE  CHURCH  and  STATE  REVIEW,  Edited  by  the 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Denis* n.  Published  Monthly,  Is. 

Contents  for  November: 

Greek  and  Latin — American  W ar— Conscience  Clause— Use  and  Abuse  of  Party— Recent 
Proceedings  of  Scottish  Synod— Lost  Characters  of  “  Liberalism” — England  and  her  Colonies 
— American  Parties— The  Privy  Councillor  and  the  Liberation  Society— Cathedral  Music— Irish 
Revivals— Intellectual  Moonshine— Statute  Fairs— Medical  Lecturers,  &c _ Reason  v.  Con¬ 

science,  &c.— Summary  of  Events—  Mozley’-s  Review  of  Baptismal  Controversy— Bulwerism— 
Patterson  on  History  and  Art— Thomas  Hood— The  South  Vindicated— Le  Pure  La  Cordaire — 
Les  Miserables. 

The  First  Volume  (containing  Seven  Numbers)  will  be  published  January  1,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  9s.  All  the  back  Numbers  may  still  be  had,  but  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
completing  their  sets  should  make  application  at  once  to  the  Publishers,  as  one  or  more  of  the 
earlier  Numbers  are  nearly  exhausted. 

Now  that  the  autumn  term  has  begun  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  at  both  Universities,  and  there  will  be  every  facility  lor  obtaining  early  copies 
of  the  Paper. 

There  are  now  Agents  for  the  sale  of  “  The  Church  and  State  Review  ”  in  nearly  every  town 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  most  distinguished  political  and  theological  writers  have  from 
the  first  been  contributors  to  its  columns. 

Saunders,  Otley,  &  Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


THE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  MAGA- 

ZINE.  No.  II.  3d.  Contents: 

1.  The  Church  of  England  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

2.  The  Irish  Church. 

3.  Intoxication  ;  What  is  it  ?  By  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

4.  Solomon’s  Choice  ;  a  Model  lor  Princes.  A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Maguire, 

M.A.  (Dedicate  d  to  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  November  9, 1862.) 

5.  Commercial  Travellers. 

6.  P»rochial  Temperance  Societies.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ellison,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 

Windsor.  (A  Paper  Read  at  the  Oxford  Cliurcli  Congress,  July  1862.) 

7.  Encouragements.  By  Mrs.  Wightman. 

8.  The  Pilgrim  Soldier  ;  a  Poem. 

9.  “  Who  were  his  Tempters  ?  ”  Part  II.  By  Mrs.  Balfour. 

10.  Monthly  Letter  (from  Our. Own  Correspondent). 

London :  Weeks  &  Co.,  44  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  November  1,  1862. 

3d.  Contents: 

Mr.  Cobdcn  and  Commercial  Blockades— Chloroform  in  Hospitals— Belgian  Commerce— The 
Metric  System— Mr  Lowe  on  Ozone— Char les  Londe— Death  of  Mrs.  Soames— The  Two  Exhi¬ 
bitions— Chalmers  on  Taxation— The  Day. 

The  Monthly  part  for  October,  Is.,  contains  complete  Reports  of  the*  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  and  ol  the  Social  Congress  at  Brussels  ;  arranged  for  permanent  reference. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 


Y/WELDON’S  REGISTER,  Monthly,  6d.,  describes  the  contents 

»  ’  of  every  important  New  Book,  and  records  every  new  Discovery  in  the  Sciences, 
and  every  new  Achievement  in  the  Arts.  The  November  Number  contains  Seventeen  Articles 
on  the  Uiterary,  Scientific,  and  Art  Topics  of  the  Month,  by  W.  M.  ROSSETTI,  GUSTAVE 
MASSON,  THOMAS  HOOO.  JOHN  HOELINGSHEAD,  W.  MOY  THOMAS,  WILLIAM 
WHITE,  HORACE  MOULE,  P.  F.  ANDRE,  EDWARD  SONSTADT,  and  others. 

Office,  3  Falcon  Court,  Fleet  Street.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  fid. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

T.ES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  The  AUTHO- 

-*-3  RIZED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in 
3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

"We  think  it  will  be  seen,  on  the  whole,  that  this  work  has  something  more  than  the  beauties 
of  an  exquisite  style  to  recommend  it  to  the  tender  cure  of  a  distant  posterity;  that  in  dealing 
with  all  the  emotions,  passions, doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity, 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius,  and  the  loving 
patience  and  conscientious  labour  of  a  true  artist.  But  the  merits  of  ‘  Les  Miserables’  do 
not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole;  it  abounds  page  after  page  with  details 
of  unequalled  beauty."— Quarterly  Review ,  October. 

“  Our  readers  will  remember  that  on  the  publication  of  this  celebrated  novel,  in  its  original 
form,  we  entered  very  minutely  into  the  story.  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that,  having 
carefully  examined  Mr.  Wraxall’s  translation,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the 
public,  as  a  perfectly  faithful  version,  retaining,  as  nearly  as  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  two  languages  admits  of,  all  the  spirit  and  point  of  the  original.  In  its  present  form  ‘  Les 
Miserables  ’  stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  having  as  wide  a  sale  as  the  French  Edition.” 

Examiner. 

TPNGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Havana  git, 

■  Author  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  Adele,”  “  French  Women  of  Letters,”  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 

/‘This  work  of  Miss  Kavanagh’s  will  be  a  pleasant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
times,  and  in  raising  a  shrine  to  the  merits  of  some  of  the  leading  English  women  of  literature. 
Miss  Kavanagh  has  also  associated  her  own  name  with  theirs.  The  work  comprises  a  biography 
of  each  authoress  (all  (Women  of  renown  in  their  day  and  generation),  and  an  account  and 
analysis  of  her  principal  novels.  To  this  task  Miss  Kavanagh  has  brought  knowledge  of  her 
subject,  delicacy  of  discrimination,  industry,  and  a  genial  humour  which  makes  her  sketches 
pleasant  to  read. ” — Athenaeum. 

'THE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 

/*  We  who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irving’s  character,  the  grandeur  of 
his  aims,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carlyle  bears  this  testimony  to  his  worth — ‘  I 
call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  alter  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  hope 
to  find.’  A  character  such  as  this  is  deserving  of  study,  and  his  life  ought  to  be  written.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  undertaken  the  work,  and  has  produced  a  biography  of  considerable  merit.  The 
author  fully  understands  her  hero,  and  sets  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a 
practised  hand.  The  book  is  a  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme.”—  The  Times . 

T1  EM  ALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  New 

Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  21s.  “  The  authoress  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good 

taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most 
curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  and  details  of  its 
information.”—  The  Times. 

/GREECE  and  the  GREEKS.  By  Fredrika  Bremer. 

Translated  by  Mary  IIowitt.  2  vols.  21s.  [In  the  press. 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  ;  a  Personal  Narrative, 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIYABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  “  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  A  ll  the  Year  Round. 

'TRAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett*-Lf.nnard.  1vol. 

44  Captain  Lennard’s  Travels  afford  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island.” — Saturday  Review. 

]YTO  CHURCH.  6s.  Bound  and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  New 

-Lt  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS 
of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

“  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.  It  is  worth  the  study.  It  is  a 
book  to  make  us  feel  what  may  be  accomplished  by  each  and  all  of  us  who  choose  to  set  about 
it  in  a  simple,  earnest  spirit,  unprejudiced  by  sretarian  or  party  feeling,  only  having  a  lively 
faith  in  God’s  mercy  and  a  fervent  charity  towards  our  fellow-men.  As  a  love-story,  the  book 
is  interesting  and  well  put  together.”—  A  thcnceum. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Q LAVES  of  the  RING;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

^3  Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  “  Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  3  vols. 

“  Popular  as  are  the  writings  of  this  author,  the  interest  of  4  The  Maroon  ’  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased  at  this  time,  when  all  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  western  continent. 
Capt.  Reid  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  add  what  may  be  called  personal  experience  to  a 
more  than  ordinarily  happy  power  of  description.  4  The  Maroon  ’  will  rank  amongst  Capt. 
Reid’s  most  popular  works.” — Athenaeum. 

THE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGII.  By  the  Author  of 

“MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  3  vols. 

TRUE  TO  THE  LAST.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cousin  Geoffrey.” 

4‘  This  sparkling  novel  is  worthy  of  the  author.”— Sun. 

ATARION  LESLIE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton.  3  vols. 

A  [Xcxt  leech. 


GALBRAITn’S  AND  IIAUGHTON’S  SCIENTIFIC  MANUALS. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  sewed,  3s.;  or  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

TTANUAL  of  MECHANICS;  Sixth  Edition,  greatly  im- 

-13A  proved.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  and  Professors  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Also,  New  and  improved  Editions  of  the  following  Manuals  by  the  same  Authors:  — 

ARITHMETIC . 3s.  I  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  . 2s. 

ASTRONOMY  . 2s.  |  ALGEBRA,  Part  1 . 2s. 

HYDROSTATICS  . 2s.  |  EUCLID,  2  Parts,  each  . 2s. 

OPTICS . 2s.  |  MATHEMATICAL  TABLES  . 3s. 

Or  6d.  more  each  Manual  in  cloth  lettered. 

London:  Longman,  Green.  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

VON  EOHLEN’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  GENESIS. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  (is. 

Historical  and  critical  illustrations  of  the 

FIRST  PART  of  GENESIS.  From  the  German  of  Professor  Von  Bom, en. 
Edited  by  James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Vol.  I.  Introduction  to  Genesis  ;  Vol.  II. 
Cosmogonies  and  Primeval  History  of  Genesis.  , 

London  :  Longman,  Green.  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRAC- 

TICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL),  Part  IX.,  November  1,  price  2s.  contains:  Glass 

Manufactures,  Staining  and  Painting,  by  Sebastian  Evans,  M.A _ Pottery,  by  R.  W.  Binns, 

F.S.A _ Sewerage  and  Sanatory  Contrivances,  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S _ Fats,  Oils, 

Soaps,  &c.,  by  Professor  Field,  F.C.S — Perfumes,  by  S.  Piesse— Chemical  Manufactures,  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  F.R.S. E.,  F.C.S.  Illustrated  by  large  plate  Engraving  of  Bertram’s  Paper 
Machine,  and  60  Woodcuts. 

London:  Longman  &  Co., Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietors’  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents),  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


13 ARON  ROTHSCHILD’S  HOUSE  — NEW  THEATRES. 

-*—)  THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains  Fine  View  and  Plan  of  Baron  Roths¬ 
child’s  new  House— Important  Articles  on  the  Condition  of  our  Towns — The  New  Theatres  in 
Paris— Backward  Steps  at  Institute  of  Architects.  & c.  kc.,  and  all  the  News  Artistical,  Con¬ 
structional,  and  Sanitary.  4d.;  by  post,  fid —  Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  aU 
Newsmen. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  JOURNAL.  November  1862. 

JL  One  Shilling. 

Contents: —  On  the  Choice  of  a  Business.  By  Miss  Boucherett— Caroline  Pichler— The 
Triumph  of  St.  Dorothea.  Poem,  by  Anna  M.  May— A  Dream  of  Nabonassar.  By  Mrs. 

Noti.ey— Infant  Mortality  and  its  Causes.  By  Arthur  Beared,  M.D _ Remunerative  Work 

for  Gentlewomen —  Prospectus  of  the  Society  for  the  Professional  Instruction  of  Women— 

University  Local  Examinations— Notices  of  Books.  (Memoir  of  George  Wilson,  M.D _ Books 

of  the  Month)— Open  Council— Passing  Events.  London:  Published  by  the  Englishwoman’s 
Journal  Company,  Limited,  at  their  Office,  19  Langham  Place,  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  for  the 
Company  by  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  l'o W • _ _____ _ 

“I  call  out  every  week  for  my  ‘Family  Herald,’  a  little  penny  publication  qualified  to 
inform  the  best  of  its  contemporaries.”— Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography. 

THE  FAMILY  HERALD,  Part  234,  Price  6d. 

London:  B.  Blake,  421  Strand,  W.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

Y4  ACHE-CACHE :  a  Tale  in  Verse.  By  William  Davy 

Watson,  M.A. 

“  Genial  fireside  scenes,  and  pictures  of  life  at  school  and  college.  These  and  the  fresh  tran¬ 
scripts  of  nature  which  we  have  instanced  are  combined  into  a  warm  and  harmonious  whole, 
which  has  much  of  the  accuracy  and  finish  of  Dutch  art.  The  ‘  Tale  in  Verse,’  in  a  word,  is 
excellently  told.  .  .  .  In  the  realm  of  mystery  there  is  a  light  for  our  need,  but  none  for  our 
curiosity  —  this  is  the  moral  which  ‘  Cache-Cache  ’  presents.” — Athenaeum. 

Smith,  Elder.  Sc  Co.,  G5  Comhill. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  NATAL  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 

THE  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA,  Critically 

J-  Examined.  Part  the  First:  The  Pentateuch  Examined  as  an  Historical  Narra¬ 
tive.  By  the  Right  Reverend  John  William  Colbnso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
London:  Longman.  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


COL.  SIR  H.  JAMES’S  WORK  ON  PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY. 

Now  ready,  with  12  Plates,  4to.  cloth,  12s. 

ON  PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY  and  other  Photographic  Pro¬ 
cesses  employed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  Bv  Captain  A. 
De  C.  Scott,  R.E.,  under  the  Direction  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  R  E.,  F.R.S., 
Sec.  Published  by  permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER’S  MISSIONARY  LABOURS. 

Now  ready,  with  Map,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  MISSIONARY  LIFE  and  LABOURS  of  FRANCIS 

XAVIER,  taken  from  his  own  Correspondence  :  with  a  Sketch  of  the  General 
Results  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Heathen.  By  H.  Venn,  B.D., 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s;  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hilt. 

Post  8vo.,  with  Portrait  of  Major  Ranken,  7s.  6d. 

f  LAN  AD  A  and  the  CRIMEA  ;  or,  Sketches  of  a  Soldier’s  Life, 

from  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Major  Ranken,  R.E.  F.dited 
by  his  Brother,  W.  Bayne  Ranken. 


‘  This  work  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own 
and  a  peculiar  value.  .  .  .  We  have  read  no 
book  for  a  long  time  which  lias  touched  us  so 
deeply  as  this  ;  and  the  reader  will  derive  in¬ 
finitely  more  benefit  from  quietly  perusing  the 
unpretending  letters  and  journals  of  this  truly 
noble  soldier,  and  reflecting  on  the  motives, 
actions,  and  unfulfilled  purposes  of  a  manly, 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill 


truthful,  generous,  and  modest  nature,  than 
from  hastily  devouring  any  quantity  of 
literary  confectionery  as  it  comes  reeking 
from  the  press  —  the  more  especially  as  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  volume  have  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  solid  fact  as  security 
for  their  worth.” — Saturday  Review. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


“Mr.  Murray's  excellent  and  uniform  series. "-^English  Churchman. 

MURRAY’S  HISTORICAL  CLASS  ROOKS 

FOB  ADVANCED  SCHOLARS. 


These  "Works  are  designed  to  supply  a  long-acknowledged  want  in  our  School  Literature  — 
Histories  in  Volumes  of  moderate  size,  adapted  for  the  Upper  and  Middle  Forma  in  Schools. 


The  following  New  Volumes  are  now  ready. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  1862.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

II 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  George  P.  Marsh.  Edited,  with  Additions  and  Notes,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  This  series  of  ‘  Students’  Manuals,’  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  most  of  them  edited  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  possess  several  distinctive  features  which  render  them  singularly  valuable  as 
educational  works.  The  publication  of ‘The  Student’s  France’  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
directing  the  attention  of  6uch  teachers  as  are  not  familiar  with  them  to  these  admirable 
school-books. 

“  While  each  volume  is  a  complete  history  of  the  country  to  which  it  refers,  it  also  contains  a 
guide  to  such  further  and  more  detailed  information  as  the  advanced  student  may  desire  on 
particular  events  or  periods.  At  the  end  of  each  book  there  are  civen  copious  lists  of  standard 
works,  which  constitute  the  ‘Authorities.’  This  most  useful  feature  seems  to  us  to  complete 
the  great  value  of  the  works,  giving  to  them  the  character  of  historical  cyclopaedias,  as  well  as 
Of  impartial  histories.” — The  Museum:  a  Journal  of  Education. 

The  former  Volumes  of  the  Series  are: 

I.  THE  STUDENT’S  IiUME:  a  History  of  England  from  the 

Earliest  Times.  Based  on  “  Hume’s  History,”  corrected  and  continued  to  1858.  "Wood- 
cuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

H.  THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

III.  THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  ROME.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By  Dean  Liddell.  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

IY.  THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON:  an  Epitome  of  the  History 

of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodcuts.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  - 

Y.  THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Based  on  the  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.”  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  9s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


“  A  History  of  our  Cathedrals  is  a  History  of  our  Country.” 

The  Press. 


Now  publishing,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo. 

xY  HANDBOOK  to  the  CATHEDRALS  of 

ENGLAND  and  WALES ;  giving  a  Concise  History  of  each  See,  with  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notices  of  tlie  Bishops,  and  forming  at  the  same  time  a  Complete  Guide 
for  Travellers  and  Visitors.  By  Richard  J.  King,  B.A.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford. 

The  Work  is  issued  in  Separate  Divisions,  and  the  following  have  already  appeared : 

THE  SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS.  With 

110  Illustrations.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s.  Containing: — 

WINCHESTER.  23  Illustrations. 

SALISBURY.  21  Illustrations. 

EXETER.  16  Illustrations. 

WELLS.  10  Illustrations. 

CHICHESTER.  11  Illustrations. 

ROCHESTER.  8  Illustrations. 

CANTERBURY.  22  Illustrations. 

II 

To  be  published  Next  Week. 

THE  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS.  With 

05  Illustrations.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  18s.  Containing:  — 

OXFORD.  24  Illustrations. 

PETERBOROUGH.  11  Illustrations. 

ELY.  18  Illustrations. 

NORWICH.  15  Illustrations. 

LINCOLN.  27  Illustrations. 

hi 

The  next  Volume  will  be  ready  early  in  1863,  and  consist  of 

THE  WESTERN  CATHEDRALS.  With 

Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  Containing:  — 

BRISTOL.  |  WORCESTER. 

GLOUCESTER.  |  HEREFORD. 

LICHFIELD. 

Athenaum.*—"  We  admire  the  plan  upon  which  these  excellent  Handbooks  have  been 
written.” 

Spectator. — “  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  a  really  good  Handbook  has  been  attained.  The 
illustrations  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  wood  engraving  we  have  ever  seen.” 

Saturday  Review. — “  It  is  curious  that,  although  the  Gothic  revival  in  England  has  created  a 
literature  alike  remarkable  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  already  spread  over  a  long  series  of  ! 
years,  yet  one  work,  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  would  be  among  the  first  offshoots,  has, 
up  to  this  year,  remained  unattempted.  The  manuals,  hi-tories,  descriptions,  essays,  and  so  • 
forth,  of  and  upon  mediaeval  architecture,  are  innumerable,  ana  yet  a  systematic  portable  1 
account  of  all  the  English  Cathedrals,  compiled  in  the  terms  of  modern  architectural  science, 
remained  a  desideratum. 

“  Mr.  Murray  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Public  for  having  undertaken  this  work.  Is  is  full 
of  very  valuable  information,  architectural,  archaeological,  historical,  and  artistic.” 

Literary  Churchman — “  A  Handbook  that  should  provide  a  concise  but  correct  history  of  the 
several  cathedrals  in  this  country  has  long  been  looked  for.  There  is  a  prospect  now  of  its  | 
speedy  accomplishment.” 

John  Bull — “  These  volumes  bid  fair  to  become  the  standard  architectural  guide  to  our  j 
venerable  cathedrals,  and  are  intended  to  serve  alike  as  a  history  and  a  vade  mecum  to  the  1 
visitor.” 

It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  Series,  as  follows: 

THE  NORTHERN  CATHERDALS.— York, 

RIP  ON,  DURHAM,  CARLISLE,  CHESTER,  and  MANCHESTER. 

THE  WELSH  CATHEDRALS. — Llandait, 

ST.  DAVID’S,  ST.  ASAPH’S,  and  BANGOR. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  CATHEDRALS— 

ST.  PAUL’S  and  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


PROFESSOR  BLUNT’S  WORKS. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  THIRD  SERIES  of  PLAIN  SERMONS  preached  to  a 

Country  Congregation.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES  in  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  an  Argument  of  their  Veracity.  Seventh  Edition, 
post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Ill 

IHSTCRY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  in  the  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES.  Third  Edition,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  PARISH  PRIEST :  his  Duties,  Acquirements,  and  Prin- 

cipal  Obligations.  Fourth  Edition,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


LECTURES  on  the  RIGHT  USE  of  the  EARLY  FATHERS. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  15s. 

LITERARY  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  “  QUARTERLY 

REVIEW.”  8vo.  12s.  _ _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


F.  G.  TBAFFORD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

rFHE  WORLD  in  the  CHURCH.  By  F.  G.  Trafpord, 

T  Author  of  “  Too  Much  Alone,”  and  “  City  and  Suburb.” 

Is  now  ready  at  ail  the  Libraries. 


Immediately,  in  2  vols.  21s. 

TYANIEL  MANIN  and  the  AUSTRIAN  RULE  in 

VENICE.  By  Henri  Martin,  Author  of  “  L’Histoire  de  France.” 

Charles  J.  Sheet,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 


FOR  NOVEMBER,  2s.  6d. 

CONTAINS  TI1E  CONCLUDING  PORTION  OF 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
|  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

As  originally  announced  ;  but  the  proprietor,  to  make  the  Catalogue  as  complete  as  possible, 
has  resolved  to  continue  it  during  next  year— the  more  so,  as  that  issued  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  “is  a  dull  and  most  unsatisfactory  book — merely  two  volumes  of  tradesmen’s 
advertisements.”— Times. 

Among  the  Illustrations  included  in  this  Number  are  Benson’s  “  Great  Clock  ;  ”  Watches  ; 
Jewellery;  Silver  Candelabra;  Articles  in  Gold  and  Silver;  Examples  of  the  Ornamental 
Iron-work  produced  by  the  Royal  Prussian  Iron-Foundry  ;  Iron  Gates  ;  Balusters  ;  Hat- 
stands  ;  Balcony  Panels  ;  Ornamental  Castings;  Mediaeval  Metal- Work;  Russian  Engraved 
Glass  and  Silver  Chasings  ;  Wall  Papers  ;  Pianofortes  ;  Carvings  in  Marble  and  Wood  ;  Side¬ 
boards  ;  Cabinets  ;  Bookcases  ;  Carpets  ;  Damasks  ;  Hair  Devices  ;  Bog-oak  Ornaments ; 
Porcelain,  Sec.  & c. 

The  Literary  contents  include — “Foreign  Sculpture  in  the  International  Exhibition,”  by 
J.  Beavington  Atkinson  ;  “Art  Exhibitions  in  Liverpool  ;  ”  “  Notabilia  of  the  Exhibition  ;  ” 
“  Rome  and  her  Works  of  Art,”  by  James  Dafforne,  Esq.  (illustrated);  “  The  Gore  House  Estate 
and  the  Albert  Memorial,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Line  Engravings  are  : 

“  REST,” 

Engraved  by  J.  Cousen,  after  J.  Linnell;  the; 

“  BIRDCAGE,” 

Engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  from  the  picture  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  in  the  National  Gallery. 


LONDON  :  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  26  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 


No.  XXXVII.,  for  NOVEMBER  1862,  is  now  ready. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  WATER-BABIES  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kingsley,  Author  of  “Westward  Ho!”  &c.  Chap.  IV. 

II.  ANAGRAMS  AND  ALL  THEIR  KIN. 

HI.  THE  MUSICAL  SEASON  OF  1862.  By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,Mus.  Bac.  Oxon. 

IV.  LINENDRAPERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

V.  “  SING,  SING,  BIRD  OF  SPRING.” 

VI.  VINCENZO:  or.  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of  “Lorenzo  Benoni,” 
“  Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

Chapter  13—The  Stray  Lamb  in  the  Fold  again. 

,,  16 _ Tenacem  Propositi. 


TO  GLAUCUS  ;  THE  ECHO  OF  WAVES.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

VIII.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE  :  THE  IMITATIVE  THEORY  AND  MR.  MAX 
MULLER’S  THEORY  OF  PHONETIC  TYPES. 

IX.  THE  WASHINGTON  CABINET,  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SECRETARYSHIP 

OF  STATE.  By  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 

X.  THE  PRUSSIAN  CONTEST  AND  THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR'S  ROMAN  POLICY. 


Vol.  VI.  was  published  on  October  1.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.,  handsomely- 
bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE  ; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Nov.  1,  contains: 

Reviews:— BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

LOUIS  BLANC’S  REVOLUTION  FRANCAISE.  Vol.  XU. 

A  BAD  BEGINNING.  ’ 

PREHISTORIC  MAN.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D. 

THE  SOUTH  VINDICATED.  By  the  Hon.  J.  Williams. 

THE  OLD  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  SON.  By  the  Editor  of  “  Good  Words.” 
ADDRESSES  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  DIET,  1861.  Translated  by  J.  H. 
Payne. 

SACRED  LANGUAGE  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  PARSEES.  By  Martin 
Hang,  Ph.  D. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

VISIT  TO  NORTHERN  JAPAN.  No.  VI. 

Foreign  Correspondence  : — STREETS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Science  :-TRACKS  AND  TRAILS.  M’LEOD  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Fine  Ahts:_NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.;  and  all  Newsvendors. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


Early  in  December  will  be  published,  illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Poet  and  Humourist, 
Photographed  by  J.  &  C.  Watkins,  from  the  Original  Painting  by  Lewis, 

A  COMPLETE  RE-ISSUE  OP 

'THE  WORKS  of  THOMAS  HOOD. 

-JL  Edited  by  HIS  SON. 

In  Seven  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  £2  2s.  cloth. 

***  Vols.  I.  to  V.  are  published,  6s.  each. 

Also  may  be  had, 

1.  A  SECOND  SERIES  of  HOOD’S  OWN;  or,  Laughter  from 

Year  to  Year.  Illustrated  by  humourous  Woodcuts.  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

2.  The  FIRST  SERIES  of  HOOD’S  OWN ;  or,  Laughter  from 

Year  to  Year.  Illustrated  by  350  Woodcuts.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

3.  HOOD’S  POEMS.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

4.  HOOD’S  POEMS  of  WIT  and  HUMOUR.  Eleventh  Edition. 

Pep.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

5.  HOOD’S  WHIMS  and  ODDITIES,  in  PROSE  and  VERSE. 

With  87  Original  Designs.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

6.  MEMORIALS  of  THOMAS  HOOD.  Collated,  Arranged, 

and  Edited  by  his  DAUGHTER  ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  his  SON.  Illustrated 
with  many  Copies  from  his  own  Sketches,  and  of  a  MS.  page  of  “  The  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

London  :  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

FOR  PRESENTATION  AND  PRIZES. 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OP  ROGERS’  POEMS  AND  ITALY. 

One  beautiful  volume,  8vo.  Illustrated  with  72  Vignettes,  on  Steel,  from  designs  by  Turner  and 
Stothard,  in  cloth,  bevilled  boards,  richly  gilt,  18s. 

QAMUEL  ROGERS’  POEMS;  with  Life  by 

his  Nephew. 

*  Also, 

SAMUEL  ROGERS’  ITALY.  Illustrated  with  55  Vignettes 

on  Steel,  from  designs  by  Turner  and  Stothard.  Same  size,  etyle  of  binding,  and  price,  as 
the  “  Poems.” 

***  In  cloth  lettered,  16s.  each  volume. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  &  Co., 44  Dover  Street,  W. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  POET-LAUREATE. 

A  New  Edition,  cloth,  7s. 

,rLLS  of  the  KING.  With  a  Dedication 

to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  By  Alfred  Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
By  the  same  Author, 

1.  POEMS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  9s. 

2.  PRINCESS  :  a  Medley.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

3.  IN  MEMORIAM.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

4.  MAUD;  and  Other  Poems.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 

cloth,  5s. 

***  Always  to  be  had  in  morocco  binding. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s. ;  or  Is.  6d.  for  binding  with  “  In  Memoriam,” 

AN  INDEX  to  “IN  MEMORIAM.”  In 

which  every  separate  Clause  is  referred  to  under  the  headings  of  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  Words  contained  in  it. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH’S  WORKS. 

1.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

Cloth,  308. 

2.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  1  vol.  Svo.  with 

Portrait  and  Vignette,  cloth,  20s. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  6  pocket  vols. 

cloth,  21s. 

***  The  above  are  the  only  Complete  Editions  of  Wordsworth's  Poems. 

To  be  had  separately, 

1.  THE  PRELUDE  ;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet’s  Mind :  an 

Autobiographical  Poem.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

2.  THE  EXCURSION  :  a  Poem.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  in  ISmo. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

3.  THE  EARLIER  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

4.  SELECT  PIECES  from  the  POEMS  of  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH.  Elustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

Fcp.  Svo.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  cloth,  6s. 

'THE  POEMS  of  SAMUEL  TAYLOR 

COLERIDGE. 

***  in  a  neat  pocket  volume,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

Fcp.  8vo.  New  Edition,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  of  SAMUEL 

TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

London  :  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

Fcp.  8vo.  Ninth  Edition,  cloth,  6s. 

A  IDS  to  REELECTION.  By  Samuel  Taylor 

Coleridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  A.M. 

London  :  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

THE  WORKS  of  CHARLES  LAMB.  In 

4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

VOL.  I.  The  LETTERS  of  CHARLES  LAMB,  with  a  SKETCH 

of  his  LIFE.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfodrd. 

VOL.  II.  FINAL  MEMORIALS  of  CHARLES  LAMB :  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  his  Letters  not  before  published,  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Com¬ 
panions.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfoord. 

VOL.  III.  The  ESSAYS  of  ELIA. 

VOL.  IV.  ROSAMUND  GRAY,  RECOLLECTIONS  of 

CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL,  POEMS,  &c. 

Also, 

1.  THE  WORKS  of  CHARLES  LAMB.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 

Portrait  and  Vignette,  cloth,  12s. 

2.  THE  ESSAYS  of  ELIA.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

London  :  Edward  Moxon  &  Cc.,  44  Dover  Street,  W* 


'JPHE 


WORKS  of  PERCY  BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. 

1.  SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Portrait  and 

Vignette.  1  vol.  small  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

2.  SHELLEY’S  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  and  LETTERS  from 

ABROAD.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with.  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
cloth,  12s. 

3.  SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

Shelley.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

4.  SHELLEY’S  ESSAYS,  LETTERS  from  ABROAD, 

TRANSLATIONS,  and  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  9s. 

Also  may  be  had, 

1.  RELICS  of  SHELLEY.  Being  the  Result  of  recent 

Investigations  of  his  Papers,  and  comprising  several  Fragmentary  and  other  Pieces  of 
Great  Interest.  Edited  (under  the  sanction  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  Bart.)  by  Richard 
Garnett.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

2.  SHELLEY  MEMORIALS,  from  Authentic  Sources. 

Edited  by  Lady  Shelley.  To  which  is  added,  an  ESSAY  on  CHRISTIANITY,  by 
Percy  Shelley,  now  first  printed.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 


THE 

T'T?  A 


JOHN  KEATS’S  POEMS. 

1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN 

KEATS.  With  a  Memoir  and  Portrait.  By  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. 

***  In  a  neat  pocket  volume,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

London  :  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  GO., 

CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  of  Dr.  DONALD- 

-V  SON’S  COMPLETE  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  enlarged  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  University  Students.  Svo.  1  Gs. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  Dr.  DONALD- 

JL  SON’S  COMPLETE  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  enlarged  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  University  Students.  Svo.  14s. 

THE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  ARUNDINES 

CAMI,  revised  and  corrected.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  of  EOLIORUM 

-S-  SILVULA.  Part  I.  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Elegiac 
and  Heroic  Verse,  Arranged  and  Edited  by  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  Dr. 

-A  WHEWELL’S  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  MORAL  PHI¬ 
LOSOPHY  in  ENGLAND,  with  Additional  Lectures.  Crown  8vo.  8s. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  Dean  of 

-A  ELY’S  NEW  TRANSLATION  of  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS  on  the 
IMITATION  of  CHRIST.  18mo.  3s.  Gd. 

An  Edition  on  large  paper,  fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  VERSES  and 

-A  TRANSLATIONS.  By  C.  S.  C.  Ecp.  Svo.  5s. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TXYDROPATHY ;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.  By  Edward  W. 

l-“-  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sanatorium  at  Sudbrook  Park, 
Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

“  A  book  of  consummate  ability.”— Press. 

_ London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street.  W. _ 

Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post  13  stamps, 

N  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville  Street.  Also, 

On  the  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM.  Is. 

_ London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. _ 

Just  published,  21s. 

HP  HE  ETON  COLLEGE  MODERN  ATLAS ;  consisting  of 

-S-  34  Maps  (Size  of  each  Plate  12  in.  by  9),  from  the  Most  Recent  and  Best  Authorities. 

Engraved  on  Steel.in  best  style,  by  Sir.  E.  Weller,  E.R.G.S.;  with  an  Index  of  above  32,000 
Names. 

London:  E.  P.  Willtams,  1  Bride  Court, Bridge  Street,  Blaekfriars,  E.C.;  and  Eton  College. 
NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PEEP  OF  DAY.” 

Just  published,  18mo.  cloth,  with  28  Hlustrations,  3s. 

T  INES  LEFT  OUT ;  or,  Some  of  the  Histories  left  out  in 

“Line  upon  Line.”  This  First  Part  relates  events  in  the  Times  of  the  Patriarchs 
and  the  Judges.  “The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Gedeon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of  Sarcson, 
and  of  Jeplithas.” — Heb.  xi.  32.  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Peep  of  Day.” 

_ London  :  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly  ;  and  of  any  Bookseller. _ 

COLONIAL  MILITARY  EXPENDITURE. 

This  day,  8vo.  2s. 

TETTER  to  the  RIGHT  HON.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI, 

AJ  M.P.,  on  the  PRESENT  RELATIONS  of  ENGLAND  with  the  COLONIES.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.  New  Edition,  with  a  Preface  on  Canadian  Affairs,  and  an 
Appendix  of  Extracts  from  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Colonial  Military 
Expenditure. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

8vo.  6s. 

JN  the  FUNDAMENTAL  DOCTRINE  of  LATIN  SYNTAX. 

By  Simon  S.  Laurie,  M.A. 

Edinburgh  :  James  Gordon,  51  Hanover  Street.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

THE  FAVOURITE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Just  published,  Thirty-fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  8s. 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Martin  F.  Tuppee. 

Also,  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  with  Designs  by  the  first  Artists.  4to. 
London  :  Haicha.ro  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. 
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NEW  WORKS 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO. 

DURING  NOVEMBER. 


ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK. 

THE  NEW  FOBEST ;  its  History  and  Scenery.  By 

John  R.  Wise.  With  60  Views,  and  other  Illustrations,  by  Walter  Crane.  A  New  Map 
of  the  Forest,  and  Sections.  Small  4to.  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  and  superbly  bound, 
price  fl  Is. 

WATEELOO :  the  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

A  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  Geoboh  IIoopeb,  Author  of  “  The  Italian  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  General  Bonaparte.”  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 

JOUENAL  of  a  POLITICAL  MISSION  to  AFGHAN¬ 
ISTAN  in  1857.  With  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  People.  By  H.  W.  Bellf.w, 
Surgeon  to  the  Mission.  With  8  Plates.  8vo. 

LIFE  in  NATUEE.  By  James  Hinton,  Author  of 

“  Man  and  his  Dwelling  Place.”  Crown  8vo. 

TEN  YEAES  in  the  UNITED  STATES  :  being  an 

O 

Englishman’s  Views  of  Men  and  Things  in  the  North  and  South.  By  D.  W.  Mitchell. 
Post  8vo. 

ADVENTUEES  of  a  BOY  LOST  AMONG  the 

AFGHANS.  Related  by  Himself.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo. 

SISTEEHOODS  in  the  CHUECH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Margaret  Goodman,  Author  of  “Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy.” 
Post  8vo. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  of  SEEMONS.  By  the  late 

Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  of  Brighton.  Post  8vo. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  ME.  TENNYSON’S  “  IN 

MEMORIAM.”  By  the  late  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A. 

ENGLAND  UNDEE  GOD.  By  the  Venerable 

Archdeacon  Evans,  Author  of  “  The  Rectory  of  Valehead,”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 

AFTEE  DAEK.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 

“  The  Woman  in  White,”  &c.  New  Edition,  with  4  Illustrations,  post  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

LONDON  PEOPLE  ;  Sketched  from  Life.  By 

Charles  Bennett.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  fcp.  4to.  Elegantly  bound. 

EOUNDABOUT  PAPEES.  Eeprinted  from  the 

“  Comhili  Magazine.”  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations. 

NEW  JUVENILE  WORKS. 

TUFLONGBO’S  JOUENEY  in  SEAECH  of  OGEES. 

By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “  Legends  of  Fairy  Land,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by 
Sanderson.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

STOEIES  of  OLD ;  or,  Bible  Narratives  suited  to  the 

Capacity  of  Young  Children.  By  Caroline  Hadley. 

FIRST  SERIES.  — OLD  TESTAMENT.  With  7  Illustrations, 
Fcp.  Svo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.— NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  7  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

***  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CHILDEEN’S  SAYINGS ;  or.  Early  Life  at  Home. 

With  4  IUustrations,  square  16mo.  Cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

A  NEW  EOMANCE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mr.  Arle,” 

“  Caste,”  &c.  2  vols. 

NOEMANTON.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe,  Author  of 

“  Amberhill,”  and  “  Trust  for  Trust.”  1  vol. 

SKIRMISHING-.  By  the  Author  of  “Who  Breaks, 

Pays,”  and  “  Cousin  Stella.”  1  vol. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  SHILLING  SERIES 
OF  STANDARD  FICTION. 

NEW  ISSUE  (THIRD). 

WHEAT  and  TAPES.  Eeprinted  from  “  Fraser’s 

Magazine." 

AMBEEHILL.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe. 

YOUNG  SINGLETON.  By  Talbot  Gwynne. 

A  LOST  LOVE.  By  Ashford  Owen. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.  65  CORNHILL. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


+ 


Next  week,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  a  Vignette  of  Woolner’s 
Statue  of  Lord  Bacon,  4s.  Gd. 

TYACON’S  ESSAYS  and  COLOURS  of 

GOOD  and  EVIL;  with  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  Alpis  Wright, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

***  This  will  form  one  of  the  “  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 

This  day',  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  14s. 

VriTI :  an  Account  of  a  Government  Mission 

'  to  the  Vitian  or  Fijian  Group  of  Islands.  By  Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D., 
F.L.S. 


This  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  with  a  Vignette  Portrait,  4s.  Gd. 

(COUNSELS  of  an  INVALID.  By  George 

Wilson,  M.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

This  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  a  Vignette  by 
T.  Woollier,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  4s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  of  PRAISE.  From  the  best 

English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer. 

***  This  forms  one  of  the  “  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 

Next  week,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the 

^  PHILIPPIANS.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  28s. 

"PREHISTORIC  MAN  :  Researches  into  the 

Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University  College,  Toronto; 
Author  of  “  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,”  &c. 

“  It  presents  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin  of  civilization  in  both  hemispheres 
which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world  ;  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  range  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  precision  of  its  information,  and  the  exactness  of  its  thought,  in  particular 
departments.” 

This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

'THE  TWO  CATHERINES ;  or,  Which  is 

the  Heroine.  A  Novel. 

This  day,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra 
cloth,  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece  on  Steel,  from  Designs  by 
the  Author,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  18mo.*4s.  Gd. 

THE  LADY  of  LA  GARAYE.  By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  Dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Next  week,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  in  the  HIGHLANDS; 

and  Thoughts  about  Art.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Next  week,  2  vols.  demy  8vo. 

TTISTORY  of  FREDERICK  the  SECOND, 

EMPEROR  of  the  ROMANS.  From  Chronicles  and  Documents  published 
within  the  last  Ten  Years.  By  T.  L.  Kington,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
the  Inner  Temple. 

***  This  work  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  questions  of  our  age.  It  sets  before 
us  the  causes  of  the  present  disunion  of  Germany  ;  it  introduces  us  to  a  monarch 
who,  as  the  promoter  of  Italian  unity,  was  honoured  with  the  special  enmity  of  the 
Papacy. 


In  November, 

THE  HISTORY  of  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 

MENT,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
United  States.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

Vol.  I.— GENERAL  VIEW  of  FEDERALISM.  —  HISTORY  of  the  GREEK 

FEDERATIONS. 

Immediately, 

QIX  MONTHS  in  the  FEDERAL  STATES. 

By  Edward  Dicey,  A'uthor  of  “Memoir  of  Cavour,”  &c. 

In  the  press, 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK:  Classic  Fairy  Stories, 

selected  and  rendered  anew,  by  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

***  This  will  form  one  of  the  “  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 

CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOKS. 

I 

Next  week,  strongly  bound  in  cloth, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  Under  Master  of  Dulwich  College  Upper  School  ;  late 
Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

EUCLID  for  COLLEGES  and  SCHOOLS. 

By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  3s.  Gd. 

hi 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  the 

BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  Francis  Proctor,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witton, 
Norfolk  ;  late  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  Gd. 

***  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 

***  These  volumes,  forming  the  first  portion  of  Macmillan  &  Co.’s  Elementary 
School  Class  Books,  will  be  handsomely  printed  in  18mo.,  and  all  the  volumes  of  the 
Series  will  be  published  at  a  low  price,  to  insure  an  extensive  sale  in  the  Schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 


LONDOX  AND  CAMBFJDGE. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S 

STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS. 

- * - 

M.  GUIZOT’S  EMBASSY  to  the  COURT  of  ST. 

JAMES’S  in  1810.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  M.  Guizot,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEAN  HOOK’S  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBURY,  from  the  Mission  of  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Howley. 
Second  Editions.  Vol.  1,  8vo.  15s.;  vol.  2,  8vo.  18s. 


THE  BENTLEY  BALLADS ;  comprising  the  choice 

Songs  and  Poems  of  Father  Prout,  Dr.  Maginn,  The  Irish  Whisky  Drinker, 
Longfellow,  Samuel  Lover,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  Popular  Edition. 

Price  5s. 


SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE 

BATTLES  of  the  WORLD,  from  MARATHON  to  WATERLOO.  Twelfth 
Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  RISE  and  PROGRESS 

of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  A  popular  account  of  the  primary 
principles,  the  formation  and  development  of  the  English  Constitution,  avoid¬ 
ing  all  Party  Politics.  Sixth  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


LORD  DUNDONALD’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Popular 

Edition,  with  4  Charts  and  Portrait.  5s. 


BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  New  Editions,  with  additional  Notes. 

First  Series — Rats,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Monkeys,  &c.  6s. 

Second  Series — Wild  Cats,  Eagles,  Worms,  Dogs,  Ac.  6s. 

FRAN  C  ATELLI’S  MODERN  COOK.  Cuisine 

Classique.  8vo.  12s. 


FRAN C ATELLI’S  COOK’S  GUIDE.  Cuisine  Bour- 

geoise.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


EVERYBODY’S  PUDDING  BOOK;  or,  Puddings, 

Tarts,  &c  ,  for  all  the  Year  Round.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


GUIZOT’S  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 


MR.  SPENCE’S  AMERICAN  UNION.  Fourth 

Edition,  revised,  with  a  New  Preface,  10s.  6d. 


MOMMSEN’S  (DR.  THEODOR)  HISTORY-  of  ROME 

from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  crown 
8vo.  18s. 


MIGNET’S  LIFE  of  MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


YONGE’S  P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  BUCOLICA, 

GEORGICA,  et  iENEIS.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


YONGE’S  ENGLISH-LATIN  and  LATIN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY.  Part  I.  English-Latin,  9*.  6d.  Part  II.  Latin-English,7s. 6d., 
or  the  whole  Work  complete  in  1  vol.  strongly  bound  in  roan,  15s. 


MUAUSLAND’S  (Dr.  Q.  C.)  SERMONS  in  STONE, 

or  Scripture  Confirmed  by  Geology,  Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  4s. 


M‘CAUS LAND’S  (Dr.  Q.  C.)  LATTER  DAYS  of 

JERUSALEM  and  ROME.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


MR.  TIMBS’  WORKS.  4  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Anecdote  Lives  of  Statesmen,  post  8vo.  6s. 

Vol.  II.  Anecdote  Lives  of  Painters,  post  8vo.  6s. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Anecdote  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists,  I8s. 
***  Any  volume  may  be  had  separately. 


ELLIS  (Mrs.)  MOTHERS  of  GREAT  MEN.  Post 

8vo.  5s. 


Albemarle  Street, 

October  1862. 

ME.  MURRAY’S 


FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


***  Those  Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be  ready  Next  Week. 


ON  the  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the 

ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  Illustrations.  8vo. 


FIVE  MONTHS  on  the  YANG-TSZE,  with  a 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters;  and  Notices  of  the 
Present  Rebellions  in  China.  By  Capt.  T.  W.  Blakiston,  R.A.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Barton,  F.R.G.S.  8vo. 


A  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest 

Period  to  the  close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.  By 
George  Guote,  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  Complete  in  8  vols.  Portrait  and  Maps.  8vo. 


*  COLLECTED  PAPERS  in  PROSE  and  VERSE 

(.Original  and  Reprinted).  By  Mrs.  Grote.  8vo. 


*  NARRATIVE  of  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of 

the  TAEPING  REBELLION  in  CHINA  ;  from  Information  collected  on  the  Spot. 
By  Li.ndesay  Brine,  Comr.  R.N.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post8vo. 


*  LIVES  of  the  STEPHENSONS ;  Father  and  Son : 

forming  the  Third  Volume  of  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers.”  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 


*  TRAVELS  in  PERU  and  INDIA,  for  the  purpose 

of  collecting  Cinchona  Plants,  and  introducing  Bark  into  India.  By  Clements  R. 
Markham.  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 


*  REMAINS  in  VERSE  and  PROSE  of  ARTHUR 

IIENRY  HALLAM.  With  Preface,  Memoir,  and  Portrait.  (Now  first  published.) 
Pep.  8vo. 


LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  JEWISH 

CHURCH _ Abraham  to  Samuel.  By  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.  Plans.  8vo. 


WILD  WALES :  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

By  George  Borrow.  Author  of  the  “  Bible  in  Spain.”  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


GONGORA  :  au  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the 

Age  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain.  With  Translations  from  the  Works  of  Gongora. 
By  Archdeacon  Churton.  Portrait.  2  vols.  small  8vo. 


FOUR  YEARS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  Its  Forests,  Rivers.  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields,  and  its  Resources 
for  Colonization.  By  R.  C.  Mayne,  Comr.  R.N.  Map  aud  Illustrations.  8vo. 


HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  STYLES  of  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.  By  James  Ferousson,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  300  Illustrations.  8vo. 


ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the  19th  CENTURY, 

1800-15.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Cust.  Vols.  1  and  2.  (To  be  completed  in  4  vols.) 
Pep.  8vo. 


*  RUINED  CITIES  WITHIN  NUMIDIAN  and 

CARTHAGINIAN  TERRITORIES.  By  N.  Davis.  Illustrations.  8vo. 


LIFE  of  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON,  C.M.T. ;  narrated 

by  Himself.  Edited  from  the  Autobiographical  Memoirs  and  Journals,  by  Rev.  Herbert 
Randolph,  M.A.  Portrait.  2  vols.  8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  TARTAR  STEPPES  and 

their  INHABITANTS.  By  Mrs.  Atkinson.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 


HANDBOOK  to  the  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS  of 

ENGL  AND :  —  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Lincoln.  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. 


THE  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  of  the 

ANCIENT  WORLD  ;  or,  the  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Assyria,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Chaldiea,  Media,  and  Persia.  By  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  Vol.  1.  Illus¬ 
trations.  8vo. 


*  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Mary  Somerville. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Portrait.  Post  8vo. 


*  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By 

Canon  Robertson.  Second  Period,  a.d.  590— 1122.  Revised  and  enlarged  Edition.  8vo. 


*  A  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  of 

NAVAL  and  MILITARY  TECHNICAL  TERMS.  By  Col.  Burn.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo. 


PRINCIPIA  LATINA.  Part  III.  A  Latin  Poetry 

Book.  Containing ;  —  Easy  Hexameters  and  Pentameters:  Eclogse  Ovidianee  ;  .Latin 
Prosody  ;  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  12mo. 


LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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ME.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WOEK. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 

***  A  fresh  supply  of  “  Orley  Farm"  will  he  ready  next  Wednesday 

1  vol.  post  Svo. 

A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  IN  UMBRIA 
AND  THE  MARCHES  OF  ANCONA. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.  west  week. 

A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Marcus  Stone.  [This  day. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  5s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK. 

From  Portsmouth,  to  the  Peiho. 

EDITED  by  WALTER  WHITE. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN. 

By  JOSEPH  MAZZIXI.  mi, ,lm. 


Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Atlas,  folio,  30s. 

ITALIAN  IRRIGATION: 

A  EEPOET 

ADDRESSED  TO 

TIIE  HON.  THE  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 

ON  THE 

Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy ; 

WITH 

A  Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of  Northern  and  Central  India. 

By  LIEUT. -COL.  BAIRD  SMITH,  C.B. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


A  NEW  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  with  Engravings,  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  TIIE 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  WILLIAM  THOMSON, 

Gardener  to  Ills  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccieuch,  K.G.,  &c.,  Dalkeith  Park,  Scotland. 
Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 

A  Chapter  on  the  Open-Air  Cultivation  of  the  Vine. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  3ls. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

THE  GANGES  AND  THE  SEINE: 

Scenes  from  the  Banks  of  Both. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  12s. 

FEAN  C  ATELLFS 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

NOTICE. — The  Fourth  Edition ,  revised ,  of  “  Lady 
And  ley's  Secret,”  is  now  ready  at  every  Library , 
in  3  vols. 

Nearly  ready,  a  New  Edition  (the  Fourth),  1  vol.  5s. 

.GUY  LIVINGSTONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Barren  Honour,”  “  Sword  and  Gown,”  & c.  &c. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  SOCIETY. 


Crown  8vo.  7a.  Gd. 

GRAVENHURST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Thorndale,”  &c. 

“One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserve  an 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought, 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of  4  Thorndale  ’  has  just  issued 

under  the  title  of  ‘  Gravenhurst;  or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.’ . We  will  simply 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry 
‘  Gravenhurst’  with  him  into  some  delightful  solitude.” — Conduit  Magazine . 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  graphic  Illustrations,  24s. 

“CHRISTOPHER  NORTH:” 

,  A  Memoir  of  JOHN  WILSON, 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  BY  IIIS  DAUGHTER, 

MRS.  GORDON. 

“This  glorious  book  lias  come  to  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  of  a  season  which  is 
already  making  its  dreariness  and  bleakness  felt  ."—Daily  Review,  October  24. 

“From  his  infancy  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he  displayed  a  force  of  character,  a  vigour  of 
intellect,  and  a  rectitude  of  conduct  deserving  of  admiration,  and  every  portion  of  his  life  lias 
been  worthily  recorded  by  his  daughter.’’— Observe!-,  October  26. 

“The  authoress  has  related  its  details  with  so  much  feeling  and  pathos,  that,  as  a  true 
expression  of  natural  affection,  to  praise  it  would  be  impertinent.”— Times,  October  27. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

And  all  Booksellers. 


Third  Edition,  corrected,  with  Appendix  incorporated,  21s. 


By  GRACE  WHARTON, 

One  of  tiie  Authors  of  “  The  Queens  of  Society.” 


On  November  1  will  be  published,  1  vol. 

MY  PRIVATE  NOTE  BOOK ; 

Or,  Recollections  of  an  Old  Reporter. 

By  W.  H.  WATTS, 

Author  of  “  Oddities  of  London  Life.” 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  at  every  Library, 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  ARNOLD,  B.A. 

“  The  author  lias  rescued  from  possible  oblivion  some  important  fragments  (of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  writings)  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  other  biographical  value.” 

The  Observer. 


On  November  1  will  be  published,  2  vols. 

DANTE’S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 

Translated  hy  Mrs.  RAMSAY. 


THE  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR, 

For  NOVEMBER,  is  now  ready. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET; 


A  COPIOUS  PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON, 

Pounded  on  a  Work  prepared  by  J.  W.  Fradersdorff,  Ph.  Dr. 
of  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford. 

Revised,  enlarged,  and  improved  hy  the  Rev.  T.  Iv.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and 

HENRY  BROWNE,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Pevensey,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

A  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page,  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers. 

RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 


COMPLETION  OP  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  HISTORY 
OP  ENGLAND. 


On  the  10th  inst.  will  be  published,  with  a  Dedication  to  Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
W ales,  tiie  Eighth  Volume,  12s.  and  tiie  58tli  Part,  3s.  tld.,  being  tiie  Completion  of  a 

POPULAR  HISTORY  01r  ENGLAND. 

By  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

BRINGING  THE  HISTORY  TO  THE  FINAL  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  CORN 

LAWS,  IN  1819. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Brief  Annals  of  Public  Events  and  of 
National  Progress  from  1849  to  18G1. 

***  The  work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  9s.  eaeli  :  Vol.  VII.  10s.  Gd. ; 
Vol.  VIII.  12s. ;  and  also  in  parts,  I.  to  LIV.  Is.  eaelij  LV.  to  LVIII.  3s.  Gd.  each. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  Ss  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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MUDTE'S  LIBRARY 


THE  NEW  S  E  A  S  O  N. -  NOTICE. 


In  arranging  for  the  supply  of  the  principal  forthcoming  Books,  Mr.  Mudie  has  resolved  that  the  additions  to  his  Library 
shall  again  exceed  in  value  the  whole  amount  of  the  current  Subscriptions. 

On  this  principle  it  is  evident  that  all  Subscribers  and  Book  Societies  in  connexion  with  the  Library  must  necessarily 
receive  an  adequate  return  for  their  outlay. 

In  addition  to  the  incessant  inflow  of  New  Publications,  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  Standard  Works,  to  which  all 
Subscribers  have  ready  access.  The  whole  collection  exceeds  Half  a  Million  Volumes,  including  many  copies  of  nearly 
every  work  of  acknowledged  merit  or  general  interest  published  in  England  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Book  Societies,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Library,  are  now  established  in  nearly  every  Town  and  Village  of  the 
Kingdom.  Two  or  three  friends  may,  by  uniting  in  one  subscription,  originate  similar  Societies  in  neighbourhoods  where  they 
do  not  at  present  exist,  and  obtain  a  constant  succession  of  the  best  new  books  as  they  appear,  on  moderate  terms. 

The  Great  Ilall  of  the  Library,  where  the  Books  most  in  request  are  arranged  for  distribution,  is  open  daily  to  the 
inspection  of  Subscribers  and  their  Friends,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  form  for  themselves  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  entire  collection. 


The  following  and  several  other  Works,  announced  for  Publication,  will  be  added  to  the  Library,  when 

ready,  in  numbers  fully  proportioned  to  the  demand. 


Stanley’s  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church. 

Smiles’s  Lives  of  George  and  Robert  Stephenson. 
Speaking  to  the  Heart,  by  Dr.  Guthrie. 

Leslie’s  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Rawlinson’s  Five  Great  Monarchies. 

Dellinger’s  History  of  the  Papacy. 

Devex’s  Life  of  Joseph  Locke. 

The  Fairy  Book,  by  Dinah  M.  Mulock. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lady  Morgan. 
Gongora,  by  Archdeacon  Churton. 

Villari’s  History  of  Savonarola  and  his  Times. 
Roba  di  Roma,  by  W.  W.  Story. 

Greece  and  the  Greeks,  by  Frederica  Bremer. 
Allon’s  Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

Hooper’s  History  of  the  Waterloo  Campaign. 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Wordsworth. 
Brine’s  History  of  the  Taeping  Rebellion. 

Collected  Papers,  by  Mrs.  Grote. 

A  New  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  F.  W.  Robertson. 
The  Three  Marys,  by  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart. 

The  Nationalities  of  Europe,  by  Dr.  Latham. 

The  Channel  Islands,  by  Professor  Ansted. 
Fergusson’s  History  of  Modern  Architecture. 
Pastoral  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Monro. 

Bonar’s  Sermons  for  Family  Reading. 

Life  and  Death  in  Poland,  by  II.  S.  Edwards. 
History  of  the  Madras  Free  Church  Mission. 

Life  of  General  Sir  William  Napier. 

Lispings  from  Low  Latitudes,  by  Lady  Dufferin. 
The  White  House  at  St.  Real. 

Through  Algeria,  by  Mabel  S.  Crawford. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning. 
Freeman’s  History  of  Federal  Government. 

Three  Years  in  Japan,  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 
Travels  on  the  Amazon,  by  II.  W.  Bates. 
Adventures  of  an  English  Boy  among  the  Afghans. 
Moskcim's  Christian  Church  in  China. 

Pictrowski’s  Story  of  a  Siberian  Exile. 

Problems  of  Human  Nature. 

Cragstone  Cottage. - Ada  Fortcscue. 

Sylvia’s  Lovers,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

A  Lenten  Journey  in  Umbria,  by  T.  A.  Trollope. 
Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble. 
Gilchrist’s  Life  of  William  Blake,  the  Artist. 
Milman’s  History  of  the  Jews.  New  Series. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 


On  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

The  Lives  of  the  Sheridans,  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
Baldwin’s  Sporting  Adventures  in  South  Africa. 

The  Life  of  the  Tropics,  by  Dr.  Geo.  Ilartwig. 

Mrs.  Halliburton’s  Troubles,  by  Mrs.  II.  Wood. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Syria  under  Turkish  Rule,  by  Cyril  Graham. 
Christian  Names,  by  Miss  Yongc. 

Shaw’s  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  Nciv  Edition . 
Mistress  and  Maid,  by  Miss  Mulock. 

A  Painter’s  Camp  in  the  Highlands. 

Bellew’s  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Afghanistan. 
D’Aubigne’s  Reformation.  New  Series. 

Forster’s  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  A  New  Edition. 

The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford. 

Lectures  on  the  Philippians,  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 

Life  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  by  his  Son. 

Notes  on  Italian  Industry. 

Criminal  Law,  by  Fitzjames  Stephen. 

Words  and  Places,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor. 
Adventures  among  the  Andamans,  by  Dr.  Mouat. 
From  Scylla  to  Chary bdis. 

Sellar’s  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic. 

Six  Months  in  the  Federal  States,  by  E.  Dicey. 

The  World  in  the  Church,  by  F.  G.  Trafford. 

Owen’s  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals. 
Phillimore’s  Private  Law  among  the  Romans. 
Aemona  and  the  Island  of  the  Forth. 

Jeaifreson’s  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson. 

Venn’s  Life  and  Labours  of  Francis  Xavier. 

Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard,  by  J.  C.  Morison. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  of  age  to-morrow,  and  liis 
entrance  into  independent  manhood,  if  it  is  not  celebrated 
with  customary  ceremonies,  will  be  attended  with  universal 
good  wishes.  If  anything  were  needed  to  add  to  the  national 
greeting,  the  announcement  of  his  approaching  marriage,  and 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  Danish  Princess  in  what  is  soon  to 
be  her  adopted  country,  would  give  that  domestic  completeness 
which  the  English  love  to  a  political  event  of  considerable 
importance.  The  destined  successor  to  the  throne  of  England 
has  little  to  envy  in  the  position  of  any  contemporary  prince. 
Some  of  the  great  States  of  Europe  are  agitated  with  the  fear 
of  revolutions,  and  one  at  least  of  the  most  conspicuous  poten¬ 
tates  is  labouring  for  the  establishment  of  an  uncertain  dynasty. 
Pretenders  or  Royal  exiles  are  wandering  about  Europe  in 
constantly  increased  number,  and  little  surprise  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  dethronement  of  almost  any  Continental 
Sovereign.  But  the  reigning  house  of  England  has  happily  sur¬ 
vived  all  rival  claimants,  and,  by  a  rarer  felicity,  it  has  ceased 
to  be  the  object  of  any  form  of  domestic  disaffection.  There  are 
democrats  in  England,  but  there  are  no  republicans,  for  the  Crown 
is  accepted  by  all  parties  as  the  necessary  symbol  of  national 
sovereignty.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Prince  of  AVales  has 
nothing  to  wish  for  that  fortune  can  bestow,  in  popularity,  in 
greatness,  or  in  security.  An  ambitious  mind  might,  perhaps, 
desire  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  more  decisive  share  in 
public  affairs,  but  there  is  great  convenience  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  proportion  the  influence  of  an  English  King  to 
the  qualities  by  which  he  may  secure  and  deserve  it.  The 
constitutional  jealousy  of  former  times  has  become  less  acute 
and  suspicious  since  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  Ministers 
who  are  practically  nominated  by  Parliament ;  and  a  wise  and 
able  Sovereign  can  exercise,  in  the  councils  which  he  neces¬ 
sarily  shares,  whatever  authority  belongs  to  his  character,  to 
his  judgment,  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  his  unequalled 
experience.  No  wise  man  would  desire  that  the  great  issues 
of  peace  and  Avar,  or  the  general  course  of  legislation,  should 
depend  on  his  individual  caprice.  The  certainty  of  securing 
a  respectful  hearing  to  every  opinion  and  argument  Avould 
satisfy  any  reasonable  statesman.  A  lifelong  tenure  of 
office,  ensuring  an  uninterrupted  familiarity  Avith  public 
business,  ghres  a  King  a  considerable  advantage  OArer 
even  veteran  Ministers;  and  the  undefinable  influ¬ 
ence  of  supreme  rank  is  in  itself  a  substantial  basis  of 
power.  Prince  Albert  took  a  considerable  part  in  the 
government  of  England,  and  in  the  international  transactions 
of  Europe ;  and  a  King  of  equal  understanding  and  ability 
would  be  relieved  from  many  embarrassments  which 
hampered  the  action  of  a  foreigner  who  occupied  an  indefinite 
position. 

As  heir  to  the  Crown,  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  folloAv  in 
the  steps  of  his  father,  with  the  great  advantage  of  knoAving 
that  popular  favour  is  certain  to  attend  him.  It  Avill  be  his 
business  to  find  a  place  for  himself;  and  in  making  the  most  of 
his  opportunities,  he  Avill  be  training  himself  effectually  for 
the  higher  duties  Avhich  he  Avill  be  called  upon  to  fulfil.  A 
female  reign  opens  a  natural  career  to  the  representative  of 
the  family,  and  good  taste  and  good  feeling  Avill  teach  him  to 
avoid  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  by  not  attempting 
political  opposition.  It  Avould  be  an  absurd  anomaly  to  attach 
the  condition  of  genius  or  originality  to  an  hereditary  function. 
Honesty,  common  sense,  and  practical  tact  are  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  qualities  of  a  Constitutional  King.  As  the  first  of  the 
Queen’s  subjects,  the  Prince  of  AVales  Avill  require  the  same  | 
directness  of  purpose  and  soundness  of  judgment  which  may 
afterAvards  enable  him  to  accomplish  a  prosperous  reign. 
He  has  had  every  possible  advantage  of  education,  and  in  his 
foreign  travels  he  has  approached  as  near  to  the  instructive 
level  of  ordinary  life  as  the  comrentions  of  his  rank  Avould 


alloAV.  Princes  perhaps  learn  something  from  their  oavii 
peculiar  experience  Avhich  may  partially  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  equal  intercourse  and  competition.  The  appren- 
j  ticeship  to  the  trade  of  Royalty  begins  early,  and  the  lesson 
|  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  bo  thoroughly  learnt.  During 
;  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  had 
;  before  him  the  best  examples  Avhich  a  Court  has  eArer  offered, 
and  the  preference  of  duty  to  pleasure  Avi  1 1  never  appear  to  him 
an  impossible  practice  or  an  idle  precept.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  he  has  never  heard  in  his  OAvn  family  a  hint  of 
the  Continental  doctrine  that  subjects  exist  for  the  sake  of 
kings,  or  that  Constitutions  Avere  made  to  be  evaded.  It 
is  not  in  England  alone  that  the  Coburg  Princes  liaA'e 
identified  their  personal  prosperity  Avith  the  success  of  free 
institutions,  and  e\'en  Avith  patriotic  enthusiasm.  King 
Leopold  has  Fulfilled,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  his  compact 
Avith  his  adopted  country,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
is  accused  of  a  Quixotic  devotion  to  the  greatness  and  unity 
of  Germany. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  opinion  in  England  may  hereafter 
alloAV  the  reigning  King  an  increased  influence  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  public  business.  George  III.’s  struggle  with  the 
AVhig  aristocracy  and  Avith  successive  Ministers  is  not  likely 
to  be  reneAved.  It  is  settled,  once  for  all,  that  the  leader  of  a 
Parliamentary  majority  must  administer  the  policy  which  he 
represents  ;  but  the  questions  which  are  called  social  acquire 
greater  relative  importance  as  the  vital  disputes  Avhich  con¬ 
cern  the  internal  distribution  of  political  poAver  are  succes¬ 
sively  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Prince  Albert’s  sagacity 
Avas  remarkably  displayed  in  his  encouragement  of  certain 
arts  and  branches  of  education,  and  in  his  promotion 
of  Industrial  Exhibitions.  Such  pursuits  and  experi¬ 
ments  occupy  the  general  attention  more  strongly  than 
in  former  times,  and  neither  hereditary  magnates  nor 
leading  statesmen  had  appropriated  the  patronage  of 
the  groAving  tendency.  In  the  government  of  the  State,  the 
King  can  only  give  his  name  to  the  acts  of  constitutional 
adArisers,  and  he  is,  therefore,  interested  in  the  discoverv  of 
neAV  fields  of  activity  Avhich  lie  outside  the  Constitution. 
Wherever  merit  exists  Avhich  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  acknoAV- 
ledged  by  official  promotion,  a  King  or  a  Prince  of  AVales  can 
offer  the  encouragement  of  notice  and  favour,  Avithout  perpe¬ 
trating  a  job.  The  Sovereigns  Avho  haAre  cherished  art  and 
science  ha\'e  been  abundantly  reAvarded ;  and  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  Avorth  the  Avhile  of  some  future  English  King  to  per¬ 
form  similar  services  to  literature.  It  is  of  far  more  import¬ 
ance,  hoAvever,  that  the  Prince  of  AALales  should  offer  a  good 
example  to  the  youth  of  England.  Steadiness,  industry,  and 
manly  activity  are  virtues  by  no  means  universal  among  the 
classes  Avhich  are  most  favoured  by  fortune,  and  the  natural 
chief  of  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  may  do  much  to  bring 
energy,  and  even  public  duty,  into  fashion. 

Heirs  of  one-and-twenty  have  something  more  attractive  to 
occupy  their  thoughts  than  reflections  on  the  historical  events 
Avhich  have  occurred  Avithin  their  own  short  experience.  In 
1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  just  commenced  his  successful 
Administration.  The  Corn-laAVS  Avere  still  in  force,  the  penny- 
postage  Avas  a  novelty,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  kingdom  avus 
unprovided  Avith  railways.  France,  under  Louis-Philippe, 
still  enjoyed  Parliamentary  Government,  and  Italy  had  several 
years  to  Avait  for  the  first  effort  of  regeneration  in  Piedmont. 
The  Revolutions  of  1 848,  and  the  second  French  Empire,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Avar,  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  disruption  of  the  United 
States,  ha\"e  changed  the  face  of  the  Avorld  Avithin  the  lifetime 
of  the  young  Prince  avIio  is  iioav  preparing  for  the  trials  of  a 
neiv  generation.  In  later  life  it  is  difficult  to  realize  without  an 
effort  the  vast  changes  Avhich  may  occur  in  the  course  of  tAventy 
years.  So  much  remains  the  same  that  it  seems  at  first  sight 
incredible  that  a  large  portion  of  all  existing  opinions  and 
convictions  has  been  largely  modified  by  recent  experience. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  period  of  revolutions 
and  of  startling  events  has  come  to  a  close,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee  the  circumstances  and  difficulties  of  a  future 
reign.  Up  to  the  present  time,  every  catastrophe  abroad,  and 
every  crisis  at  home,  has  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  illustrate 
the  pre-eminent  expediency  of  English  institutions.  Order 
and  liberty  have  been  disturbed  or  endangered  under  every 
other  form  of  government;  and,  consequently,  the  desire  for 
great  political  alterations  has  almost  died  out  in  England.  It 
is  impossible  to  define  the  exact  share  of  credit  which  rightly 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  the  ancient  feeling  of  loyalty  has 
revived,  or  transformed  itself  into  a  recognition  of  the  national 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  commences  his  public  life  without  a  single 
prejudice  to  combat. 


AMERICA. 

rilHE  Democrats,  who,  notwithstanding  their  own  pro- 
JL  testations,  are  virtually  partisans  of  peace,  have 
obtained  unexpected  success  in  some  of  the  largest  States  of 
the  Northern  Union.  Their  victory  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
probably  indicates  the  growing  antipathy  of  the  West  to  the 
unfortunate  negro  race,  for,  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Illinois, 
resolutions  have  been  passed  against  coloured  immigrants  in 
the  precise  spirit  which  has  dictated  for  many  years  the  irre¬ 
gular  legislation  of  the  South.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
rising  strength  of  the  Democratic  party  may  be  explained  by  more 
creditable  reasons.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  no  special 
prejudice  against  the  negroes,  the  Conservative  Opposition  has 
nearly  or  quite  recovered  the  former  ascendency  of  the 
party,  and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Seymour  no  longer  despair 
of  carrying  the  great  State  of  New  York  at  the  November 
elections.  The  corruption,  the  incapacity,  and  the  illegal 
violence  of  the  Government  appear  not  to  satisfy  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  the  population  as  easily  as  they  have  been 
adopted  by  the  press;  nor  are  the  Republican  journals  serving 
their  own  cause  by  taking  the  present  opportunity  of  requiring 
the  dismissal  of  the  ablest  Federal  generals  on  professedly  poli¬ 
tical  grounds.  The  Governors  of  some  Northern  States  are,  with 
equal  imprudence,  threatening  to  repeat  their  unconsti¬ 
tutional  interference  with  the  councils  of  the  President  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  they  will  have  the  audacity  to  de¬ 
clare  that  their  respective  States  will  withdraw  their  aid 
from  the  contest  if  M‘Clellan  and  Buell  are  not  re¬ 
moved  from  command.  A  nation  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  midst  of  incessant  vapouring  on  the  transcendental 
sanctity  of  the  Constitution  cannot  but  hesitate  in  its  approval 
of  a  policy  which  sets  all  law  at  defiance.  To  menace  Secession 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Government  shrinks  from  extreme 
measures  against  Seceders,  is  too  startling  a  paradox  even  for 
American  consciences  and  understandings.  Nevertheless, 
General  Buell  has  already  been  superseded ;  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  General  M‘Clellan  and  the  President  are 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  effective  control  of 
military  operations  on  the  Potomac.  If  the  only  general  who 
has  performed  any  distinguished  service  is  dismissed  through 
the  influence  of  a  hostile  faction,  the  indignation  of  the  army 
will  be  loudly  echoed  by  the  people.  The  folly  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  Republicans  may  not  be  without  benefit  to  their 
country  if  they  succeed  in  precipitating  their  own  fall. 
Any  policy  which  their  rivals  may  promote  must  tend  to 
render  the  war  less  internecine  and  less  interminable. 

The  elections  are,  for  the  present,  principally  important  as 
expressions  of  opinion.  The  various  State  officers  have  no 
control  over  Federal  policy,  and  the  new  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  will  not  assemble  before  March  4.  The  President, 
even  during  the  session  of  Congress,  may  conduct  the  war  at 
his  own  discretion,  as  the  sole  important  power  which  belongs 
to  the  Lower  House  has  been  practically  exhausted.  The 
Tax  Bill  of  last  session  can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  onerous 
or  more  comprehensive,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  be  fortunate  if  he  receives  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
estimated  revenue.  The  popular  vote  will  influence  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  not  through  State  functionaries 
or  members  of  Congress,  but  as  a  visible  proof  that  the  tide  is 
turning,  and  that  it  may  soon  become  unsafe  to  disregard  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  ultimate  object  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  will  not  be  openly  avowed,  or  perhaps 
even  consciously  pursued,  until  the  Democrats  have  secured 
a  decisive  preponderance.  Mr.  Seymour  is  probably 
sincere  in  his  declaration  that  the  Union  must  be  restored, 
although  Mr.  Van  Buren  confines  his  aspirations  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Confederate  capital.  In  practice,  it  will  be  found 


that  the  failure  of  the  Republicans  was  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  their  enterprise ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  subdue  the  enemy  in  the  field,  that  they  resorted  to 
base  and  reckless  projects  of  massacre  and  spoliation.  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  proclamation  was  a  wild  attempt  to  evade  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  defeat,  and,  though  wiser  statesmen  may  abstain  from 
his  criminal  blunders,  no  change  of  policy  will  ensure  either 
the  conquest  of  the  South  or  the  restoration  of  the  finances. 
Mr.  Chase  has  shown  considerable  ability  in  extracting  money 
or  supplies  from  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community  ;  and  if 
he  were  removed  from  office,  his  successor  could  only  try 
to  float  additional  paper  issues,  and  he  would  continue  the 
practice  of  pledging  the  credit  of  the  Government  with  con¬ 
tractors.  In  short,  the  Democrats,  if  they  had  the  power, 
would  make  peace,  because  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
succeed  in  a  legitimate  war.  They  disclaim  in  advance 
the  appeal  to  anarchy  and  revolution  which  has  been 
made,  as  the  only  remaining  alternative,  by  their  opponents. 
The  arbitrary  condition  of  the  conquest  of  Richmond  as  a 
preliminary  of  peace  is  only  thrown  out  to  amuse  the 
populace.  It  would  be  easier  to  make  peace  while  fortune  is 
balanced  than  to  wait  until  the  pride  of  the  South  has 
suffered  an  additional  blow. 

It  appears  that  General  MUlellan  has  no  intention  of 
obeying  the  newspapers,  or  of  allowing  the  civilians  at 
Washington  to  sacrifice  their  best  army  for  purposes  of 
electioneering.  Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  President, 
he  has  stood  fast  on  the  Virginian  frontier,  waiting,  perhaps, 
until  the  winter  floods  of  the  Potomac  relieve  him  from 
anxiety  for  his  communications  and  his  rear.  General  Stuart, 
and  other  active  Confederate  officers,  have  destroyed  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  for  several  miles  to  the  north 
of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  if  M‘Clellan  were  to  concentrate  his 
forces  for  an  advance,  the  whole  river  line  of  Maryland 
would  be  open  to  hostile  incursions.  The  resuscitated 
clamour  of  “  On  to  Richmond  ”  can  only  provoke  the 
contempt  of  a  responsible  General.  General  Lee  lies  in 
the  way,  with  an  army  which  has  achieved  a  succession 
of  brilliant  victories,  and  which  has  never,  at  any  time,  been 
beaten.  In  the  spring,  when  the  roads  were  at  their  best,  and 
when  the  resources  of  Northern  Virginia  were  comparatively 
untouched,  MUlellan  thought  it  safer  to  approach  Richmond 
from  the  sea  than  to  march  southward  from  the  Potomac ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  he  will  engage  his  army  in  a  hostile 
and  wasted  territory,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  winter  rains, 
which  will  render  every  track  impassable.  He  would,  perhaps, 
scarcely  regret  a  dismissal  which  would  entail  on  some  rasher 
successor  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  dangerous  and  unneces¬ 
sary  enterprise.  According  to  some  reports,  General  Halleck 
is  to  exchange  his  official  post  at  Washington  for  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ;  but  the  Republican  newspapers 
have  transferred  to  General  Hooker  the  admiration  which 
they  formerly  bestowed  upon  Pope.  General  Hooker’s  repu¬ 
tation  is  founded  on  a  reported  boast  that  he  Avould  have  Avon 
the  battle  of  Antietam  if  he  had  not  been  disabled  by  a 
wound.  American  journalists  are  slow  to  learn  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  relying  on  the  merit  Avhich  belongs  to  hypothetical 
exploits.  General  Halleck  probably  performs  good  service  at 
Washington,  by  checking  the  interference  of  Mr.  Stanton;  and 
although  he  understands  his  profession,  he  has  never  obtained 
a  considerable  adAjantage  in  the  field.  The  most  meritorious 
operation  of  the  Avar,  on  the  Federal  side,  consisted  in 
M'Clellan’s  attack  on  the  victorious  Confederates,  after  the 
disheartening  miscarriage  of  Pope  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  his 
comparative  fitness  for  command  is  the  confidence  Avhich  he 
alone,  among  his  colleagues  and  rivals,  inspires  in  all  ranks  of 
the  army. 

The  Confederates  have  failed  to  conquer  Kentucky,  or  to 
raise  it  in  their  favour.  General  Bragg  has  retired  from 
the  State  Avithout  disaster,  and  Avith  abundant  booty,  and  his 
opponent  is  dismissed  for  alloAving  the  Confederate  army  to 
escape  Avith  impunity.  It  Avould  seem  that  Kentucky  is  not  at 
present  destined  to  form  a  part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy ; 
and,  Avhen  negotiations  for  peace  become  possible,  two  or  three 
Border  Slave  States  Avill  probably  be  retained  Avithin  the 
limits  of  the  Union.  At  a  later  period,  they  Avill  consult  their 
OA\rn  interests  and  inclination  in  choosing  betAveen  the  rival 
federations  which  Avill  compete  for  their  allegiance.  Some  poli¬ 
tical  speculators  in  America  still  think  it  possible  to  reconcile 
the  Middle  States  Avith  the  South,  and  to  constitute  a  neAV 
and  powerful  Union  Avhich  Avould  only  exclude  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Avhile  Pennsylvania  Avould  still  be  the  factory,  and  New 
York  the  port,  of  the  Confederacy.  Sanguine  Democrats,  as 
well  as  fanatic  Republicans,  are  still  unable  to  understand 
hoAv  thoroughly  the  South  is  in  earnest.  When  peace  is  onco 
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concluded,  the  terms  of  future  intercourse  may  be  arranged ; 
but  the  Confederate  leaders  will  listen  to  no  conditions  which 
are  not  founded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  independence. 
Impartial  foreigners  wish  them  early  success,  because 
the  attainment  of  their  object  is  certain  to  arrive  sooner 
or  later.  All  the  bloodshed  which  may  be  inter¬ 
posed  by  selfish  and  ignorant  politicians  is  absolutely 
wasted.  Zealots  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America, 
denounce  the  wickedness  of  foreboding  the  triumph  of 
slavery,  or  the  partial  overthrow  of  the  best  Constitution 
which  the  world  ever  saw.  It  can  only  be  answered  that 
foresight,  like  sight  in  general,  is  not  responsible  for  the 
particular  objects  which  happen  to  be  seen.  If  the  North  is 
unable  to  conquer  the  South,  it  can  scarcely  be  criminal  to 
perceive  the  impossibility,  or  to  hope  that  a  useless  and 
ruinous  struggle  may  speedily  be  discontinued. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  ENGLAND. 

CHARITY  is  almost  always  impulsive,  and  acts  without 
plan  and  system.  The  people  who  are  most  ready  to 
give  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  the  rich  or  great.  They  are  not 
persons  accustomed  to  the  working  of  large  institutions  or  the 
calculation  of  remote  causes.  They  are  mostly  the  poor,  the 
obscure,  and  the  unpretending.  It  is  also  so  very  difficult  to 
see  the  ulterior  effects  of  charity,  that  most  people  are  very 
glad  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether.  But  if  ever  charity 
was  to  be  systematic,  we  might  have  expected  that  the  charity 
would  be  so  which  proposes  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Lancashire. 
The  distress  that  calls  for  help  has  been  long  foreseen.  It  is 
on  an  enormous  scale.  It  affects  the  most  prominent,  self- 
asserting,  intelligent  section  of  the  English  people.  And  yet, 
until  very  lately,  there  was  no  organization  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  relief ;  nor  is  there  even  now  any  general  theory  of  the 
relief  which  is  needed,  and  is  possible  to  be  given.  The  nation 
is  inclined  to  give  liberally ;  but  it  scarcely  knows  how  to  give, 
and  still  less  does  it  know  what  good  its  gifts  will  do.  Some¬ 
thing,  hoAvever,  has  recently  been  done  towards  setting  up  an 
efficient  machinery,  by  which  the  money  given  can  be  made 
to  reach  its  destination  without  fraud,  waste,  or  partiality. 
The  funds  are  getting  more  and  more  thrown  into  a  common 
purse,  and  the  contents  are  distributed  more  and  more  on 
fixed  rules.  Mr.  Cobden,  at  the  Manchester  meeting,  on  Monday 
last,  urged  that  this  centralization  should  be  made  more  com¬ 
plete,  and  that  all  minor  committees  should  be  merged  in  one 
national  one.  If  this  suggestion  is  carried  out,  and  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  adhered  to  of  requiring  certain  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  bad  management,  a  great  deal  will  have  been  done 
towards  ensuring  that  the  money  given  will  be  well  spent. 

But  the  exact  objects  and  prospects  of  all  these  charitable 
efforts  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  We  only  gather  very 
vaguely,  from  the  reports  of  Committees  and  the  speeches  of 
Chairmen,  what  it  is  that  those  who  are  guiding  the  move¬ 
ment  propose,  if  they  can,  to  effect.  We  quite  understand 
what  Mr.  Cobden  wants,  but  he  stands  alone  in  having  a 
definite  and  intelligible  aim.  The  figures  are  hard  to  get  at, 
and  any  one  who  tries  to  put  together  statistics  furnished 
piecemeal,  and  not  directed  towards  any  common  result,  must 
reason  on  them  with  great  diffidence.  But,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  what  has  appeared  in  print,  the  population  of  the 
districts  specially  affected  may  be  taken  roughly  at  two  millions 
and  a  quarter.  About  two  hundred  thousand  of  their  number 
are  now  receiving  relief  from  the  poor  rates,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  who  still  keep  clear  of  parochial  assistance, 
receive  direct  aid  through  the  recognised  channels  of  charity. 
What  is  distributed  through  private  charity,  or  by  employers  who 
give  aid  in  the  shape  of  unremunerative  employment,  cannot  be 
known ;  but  the  loss  in  weekly  wages  is  calculated  at  1 40,000/., 
and  it  is  likely  to  increase  so  rapidly  that  we  may  fairly, 
in  speaking  of  the  winter  generally,  set  it  against  the  charity 
which  never  comes  to  light.  That  is,  we  may  pass  over  the 
amount  given,  not  through  committees,  but  by  individuals, 
because  at  the  very  most  it  will  only  make  up  for  the  fresh 
loss  of  wages  as  mills  now  working  cease  to  work. 
To  meet  this  loss  of  wages,  there  is  contributed  a 
sum  from  the  rates  which  may  be  perhaps  estimated 
at  15,000/.  a  week.  The  Chairman  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Committee  reckons  that  the  funds  already  collected 
and  distributed,  through  the  means  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  will  enable  the  Committee  to  apply  a  weekly  sum  of 
6,250/.  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  population.  The  great 
bulk  of  subscriptions  now  pass  through  Manchester,  but 
there  is  the  London  Committee  also  collecting,  and  the  local 
Committees  of  different  districts  receive  some  aid  direct. 
The  Manchester  estimate  also  does  not  include  what  is  to 


come  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  but  only  what  is  in 
hand.  If,  therefore,  subscriptions  flowed  in  at  their  present 
rate,  the  whole  contributions  of  the  charity  of  England  might 
probably  be  relied  on  to  make  up  the  6,250/.  to  15,000/. 
This  will  make  30,000 /.  from  rates  and  charity  altogether, 
which  we  may  calculate  as  continuing  for  four  months — that 
is,  to  the  end  of  February.  What  is  to  happen  after  February 
is  over  is  a  dark  future,  from  which  every  one  seem-; 
disposed  to  turn  his  eyes.  But  for  four  months  it  is  proposed 
to  keep  the  population  by  supplying  one-fifth  of  that  which 
they  lose  in  wages.  The  main  question  is,  whether  this  will 
preserve  life,  and  preserve  it  so  that  the  workman,  when  work 
comes,  will  be  fit  to  resume  it.  If  it  is  distributed  among  one- 
fourth  of  the  population,  it  will  give  about  1  s.  3  cl.  a  head  per  week. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  are  doing,  and  are  asked  to  do.  But 
to  a  great  many  persons  it  appears  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Star¬ 
vation —  for  is.  yl.  a  head  weekly  is  starvation  —  to  the  end 
of  February,  and  then  a  blank,  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
programme.  Mr.  Cobden  accordingly  comes  forward  with  a 
distinct  plan.  He  urges  that  private  charity  should  be 
universally  stimulated,  but  invited  to  exert  itself  for  a  limited 
purpose  and  time.  He  wishes  private  benevolence  to  furnish 
a  million,  and  that  this  million  should  be  employed  to  keep 
the  people  until  Parliament  meets.  When  it  does  meet,  Par¬ 
liament  is  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  This  plan  has  the 
great  merit  of  proposing  something  tangible  and  feasible.  If 
rich  men  really  gave  according  to  their  wealth,  and  the  nation 
did  its  best,  it  could  indisputably  give,  without  any  great 
inconvenience,  a  million,  and  this  million  would  make  the 
cotton  world  tolerably  comfortable  till  the  end  of  February. 
The  nation  would  then  take  these  poor  sufferers  into  its  keep¬ 
ing,  and  feed  them  till  cotton  again  poured  in.  The  weak 
point  of  the  plan  is  that  the  last  extreme  remedy  is  used  at 
the  outset.  The  fatal  precedent  of  living  on  the  State,  of 
casting  the  burden  of  local  distress  on  the  whole  community, 
is  set,  and  no  one  can  say  how  disastrous  the  ultimate 
consequences  might  be.  We  ought  to  fight  every  step 
before  we  are  brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  nation 
must  do  the  harm  in  Lancashire  that  it  did  in  Ireland.  There 
is  much  that  stands  between  us  and  the  pouring  out  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grants  for  the  cotton  distress.  We  shall  want  to  see 
that  the  ratepayers  are  doing  their  utmost.  Perhaps  they  are 
gradually  approaching  the  limit  of  what  they  can  be  expected 
to  pay  without  drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  future.  The 
average  rate  in  the  pound  is  now  a  fraction  over  3s.  7 c/.,  and 
one-third  of  it  cannot  be  collected,  from  the  inability  of  the 
ratepayers  on  the  books  to  pay ;  so  that  those  who  do  pay 
would  have  practically  to  pay  a  5  s.  rate,  if  the  sum  at  which 
the  rates  are  estimated  were  really  paid.  But  the  great,  and 
hitherto  untried  resource  still  remains.  If  the  rates  cannot  be 
forced  up  without  increasing  too  widely  the  mass  of  pauperism, 
then  the  unions  must  borrow. 

We  do  not  like  to  speak  too  confidently  of  calculations  on 
so  large  a  scale,  and  with  such  very  hazy  data,  but  we  think 
it  might  be  shown  that  if  the  great  cotton  unions  merely 
pledged  themselves  to  pay  for  thirty  years  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  more  than  they  paid  before  this  cotton  distress  began, 
they  could  raise  a  sum  which  would  now  provide  the  dis¬ 
tressed  population  with  a  bare  subsistence  for  something  like 
two  years,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  would  be  paid 
off.  As  the  average  rate  in  old  days  was  little,  if  at  all,  over  a 
shilling,  the  cotton  districts,  the  wealthiest  part  of  England 
after  London,  might — by  paying  for  the  next  two  years  a  rate 
about  as  heavy  as  that  ordinarily  paid  in  the  East  of  London, 
and  afterwards  a  rate  which  in  Middlesex  generally  would  be 
considered  very  moderate — keep  its  people  alive  for  two  years ; 
and  in  two  years,  let  us  hope,  the  Yankees  will  have  come  to 
their  senses,  or  cotton  will  have  begun  to  come  in  largely  from 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  do  not  mean  to  offer  this 
calculation  as  anything  but  a  general  approximation  to  tlie  truth. 
But  we  trust  that  Parliament  will  refuse  all  assistance,  except 
in  the  shape  of  giving  every  legal  facility  for  borrowing, 
until  competent  and  authorized  calculators  have  let  the 
nation  clearly  understand  how  long  a  time  the  cotton  popula¬ 
tion  could  be  kept  by  the  mortgage  of  a  rate  of  one  shilling- 
extra  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied  for  thirty  years.  If  bare 
subsistence  were  once  secured,  then  private  charity  could  work 
on  an  intelligible  basis.  It  could  help  to  maintain  those  who 
were  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  class  relieved  by  the  poor- 
rates,  and  it  could  give  some  of  the  comforts  and  decencies  of 
life  to  those  Avho  were  receiving  a  bare  maintenance  from  the 
rates.  But,  at  present,  benevolence  is  obliged  to  work  quite  in 
the  dark  ;  and  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  it  is  delaying  the  day  Avhen 
the  Avealth  of  Lancashire  sets  itself  in  earnest  to  the  task 
before  it,  does  as  much  harm  as  good. 
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GREECE. 

THE  rise  of  Greek  stock  is  one  of  tlie  most  singular  results 
that  have  followed  any  modem  revolution.  It  is  still 
difficult  to  share  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  outraged  debtors  have 
overthrown  a  dynasty  for  the  sake  of  paying  their  creditors  ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fall  of  Otiio  has  been 
mainly  caused  by  genuine  moral,  indignation.  By  systematic 
corruption,  by  encouragement  of  factions  and  personal  feuds, 
by  promotion  of  worthless  favourites,  and  even  of  criminals, 
the  King  traded  on  the  failings  of  his  subjects,  and  intro¬ 
duced  vices  of  his  own.  The  charges  which  arc  urged  against 
him  require  no  further  proof  than  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  disputed  that  he  destroyed  the  Constitution 
by  means  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  virtually  appointed  the 
Senators  and  Deputies  who  were  supposed  to  represent  the 
people,  and  that  he  appropriated  to  purposes  of  his  own  the 
municipal  funds  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  the  State.  Pro¬ 
fessed  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  King  was  openly  avowed  to 
be  the  chief  qualification  for  office,  and  one  Minister  is  said  to 
have  owed  his  appointment  to  a  spirit-rapping  prophecy  which 
he  extracted  from  a  table,  to  the  efibet  that  Otiio  was 
destined  to  reign  as  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  The 
combination  of  universal  hatred  with  universal  contempt 
would  explain  and  justify  the  deposition  of  more  con¬ 
spicuous  potentates.  The  minor  accusations  which  are 
accumulated  by  his  enemies  curiously  illustrate  the  childish 
belief  of  half-civilized  races  in  the  omnipotence  of  governments. 
If  Greek  wine  tastes  of  turpentine,  if  Greek  salads  require  oil 
from  Lucca,  if  Greek  beef  is  too  tough  and  too  lean  for 
Western  digestions,  the  fault  of  native  idleness  is  cast  on  the 
detested  Bavarian  prince.  Ploughs,  unimproved  since  the 
days  of  Hesiod,  scratch  the  ground,  through  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  a  single  generation ;  and  it  is  alleged,  with  more 
reason,  that  the  Royal  domains  have  run  to  waste,  and  that 
the  extravagance  of  the  Court  has  swallowed  up  the  means  of 
opening  the  country  to  internal  traffic.  Even  the  corruption 
which  has  pervaded  every  branch  of  the  administration, 
although  it  may  have  originated  with  the  King,  has  been 
practised  by  Greeks,  and  upon  Greeks.  The  change  of 
dynasty  will  not  usher  in  an  immediate  millennium ;  but  it  is 
well  that  the  authors  of  a  revolution  should  be  able  to  believe 
that  they  are  promoting  a  moral  reformation.  The  next 
Government  must  bribe  less,  and  look  more  systematically  to 
the  public  interest,  although  it  may  not,  perhaps,  have  virtue 
enough  to  pay  the  national  debt. 

It  is  said  that  the  Greeks  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  external  benefits  which  Piedmont  has  derived  from  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  Constitution.  One 
well-governed  and  independent  State  became  in  ten  years  the 
model,  and  finally  the  nucleus,  of  regenerated  Italy  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  kingdom  of  Greece  may  similarly  aggregate  to 
itself  the  scattered  Hellenic  and  Christian  races  of  European 
Turkey.  If  the  precedent  is  but  honestly  and  faithfully  ob¬ 
served,  some  advantage  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained,  even  if 
the  creation  of  a  Greek  Empire  proves  to  be  impracticable. 
The  vineyard  in  v'Esop,  when  it  was  dug  in  search  of  an  imaginary 
treasure,  rewarded  the  labourer  by  its  produce  of  metaphorical 
gold ;  and  it  will  do  the  Greeks  no  harm  to  be  tree  and  well 
governed,  even  if  they  are  still  restrained  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  frontier  was 
not  drawn  further  to  the  North,  even  at  the  expense  of  great 
hardships  to  the  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
and  it  would  also  have  been  well  to  add  Crete  and  the  Eastern 
islands  of  the  iEgean  to  the  emancipated  territory ;  but  a  new 
arrangement,  involving  perhaps  a  European  war,  cannot  be 
lightly  undertaken  to  gratify  sentimental  aspirations.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  experiment  of  Greek  independence  has 
failed  for  want  of  room  to  expand.  The  Kingdom  extends 
over  11,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  it  contains  fewer  than 
i ,  1 00,000  inhabitants.  The  area  is  about  as  large  as  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  the  extent  of  sea-coast  probably  equals  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Under  a  tolerable  Government,  there  is  room 
for  three  or  lour  times  the  present  population  ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  if  the  Christians  of  Thessaly  are  really 
subject  to  oppression,  they  will  contribute  numerous 
immigrants  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  After  proving 
their  superior  aptitude,  the  Greeks  will  probably  be 
accepted  by  Europe  as  the  natural  heirs  of  the  decaying 
Ottoman  Empire.  They  are  more  fortunate  than  the 
Italians  themselves  in  the  sympathy  of  their  wealthy 
colonies  throughout  Europe  and  the  East.  Like  the  Jews  and 
the  Quakers,  the  Greeks  have  known  how  to  make  religious 
communion  the  basis  of  pecuniary  co-operation.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox  faith  serves  as  the  principle  of  a  money-making  combina¬ 
tion,  and  the  Greek  merchants  of  Manchester  still  retain  in  a 


foreign  land  their  patriotic  feelings.  If  the  Jews  wished  to 
return  to  Palestine,  they  could  probably  buy  it ;  and  the 
great  idea ,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  conquest  of  Turkey,  may 
perhaps  be  effectively  promoted  by  the  efforts  of  Christian 
capitalists. 

At  present,  the  more  ambitious  purposes  of  the  late  revolu¬ 
tion  seem  likely  to  impede  the  choice  of  a  new  government. 
The  Greeks  themselves  would,  perhaps,  prefer  a  Republic,  and 
even  a  Federation,  but  they  are  well  aware  that  the  organization 
of  a  Monarchy  is  better  adapted  to  conquest.  In  the  choice  of 
a  king  they  will  naturally  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  Great 
Powers,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  reject  any 
tolerable  candidate  who  received  the  approval  of  France 
and  England.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
requires  that  the  King  shall  embrace  the  national  creed  may 
easily  be  set  aside  Avith  the  dynasty  which  it  was  intended  to 
bind.  As  compared  with  many  other  sects,  the  Greek  Christians 
are  but  moderately  intolerant,  and  they  Avoulcl,  for  the  present, 
be  content  Avith  a  discontinuance  of  Otho’s  proselytizing 
follies.  The  real  difficulty  Avill  arise  A\dien  the  European  Go- 
A'ernments  impose  conditions  on  their  recognition  of  the  King 
Avho  may  be  elected ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  either 
openly  or  tacitly  acquiesce  in  a  policy  of  war  and  territorial 
aggrandizement.  The  interests  of  civilization  may  be  sacred, 
but  at  present  they  by  no  means  require  the  opening  of  an 
interminable  Eastern  question ;  and  the  new  dynasty  will  be 
expected  to  gi\re  security  for  the  presentation  of  that  peace 
Avhich  the  Greek  nation  and  its  leaders  deliberately  intend  to 
disturb.  The  policy  of  England  has  been  so  consistent  and  so 
decisive  that  the  nomination  of  Prince  Alfred  Avill  probably, 
on  fuller  consideration,  be  abandoned  as  impracticable.  It 
Avould,  in  any  case,  be  unAvise  to  select  so  young  a  sovereign, 
and  Greek  politicians  must  be  fully  aAvare  that  England  could 
neither  sanction  nor  support  an  unpro\'oked  attack  on  the 
Sultan. 

If  the  Greeks  are  Avise,  they  Avill  postpone  their  schemes 
of  aggrandizement ;  but  if  they  are  determined  to  risk  their 
national  existence  on  the  chance  of  Avar,  they  must  choose  a 
ruler  for  themselves,  and  trust  to  time  for  the  assent  of 
Europe.  None  of  their  oavii  countrymen  are  sufficiently 
conspicuous  for  the  post,  and  the  members  of  reigning 
families  are  bound  by  the  policy  of  their  several  Courts. 
It  is  among  exiled  Princes  that  the  conditions  of  an 
ambitious  choice  Avould  be  most  effectually  fulfilled, 
and  only  one  dethroned  dynasty  is  characterized  by  the 
requisite  ability  and  vigour.  If  the  grandsons  of  Louis 
Philippe  Avent  out  of  their  way  to  seek  distinction  in 
an  alien  quarrel  in  America,  his  sons  might  not  be  dis¬ 
inclined  to  find  in  the  East  an  opening  for  their  unemployed 
energies.  The  Duke  of  Au.aiale  has  commanded  armies, 
and  he  is  A'ersed  in  history  and  political  studies.  The  Prince 
of  Joinville  is  not  only  a  soldier  but  a  sailor,  and  his  accom¬ 
plishments  Avould  be  appreciated  by  a  maritime  nation. 
As  it  is  thought  safer  to  proceed  by  diplomatic  methods,  the 
Greeks  must  be  content  to  make  a  bargain  in  Avhich  some  of 
the  concessions  will  be  on  their  oavii  side.  A  Belgian  or 
Italian  prince  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  promote  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  Greece  by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  good  faith  Avhich 
has  been  .exemplified  by  King  Leopold  and  by  Victor 
Emmanuel.  When  the  toAvnships  once  more  raise  their  oavii 
rates  and  spend  them,  Avhen  ‘the  boroughs  choose  their  own 
mayors,  Avhen  the  members  of  Parliament  are  not  the  mere 
tools  of  the  Court,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Avine  and  oil 
may  be  properly  prepared,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
traverse  the  Peloponnesus  in  a  carriage,  if  not  on  a  railroad. 
The  realization  of  a  feAv  small  but  practical  conceptions  of 
industry  and  common  sense  may  gradually  prepare  the  Avay 
for  the  great  idea. 


THE  NEW  PERSECUTION. 

DIFFERENT  methods  have  been  in  vogue  among  various 
nations  for  the  propagation  of  a  religion.  The  Apostles 
spread  their  faith  by  enduring  bodily  sufferings — Mahomet  and 
Charlemagne  spread  theirs — by  inflicting  them.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  both  methods  of  proceeding.  Both,  when 
applied  consistently  and  thoroughly,  have  been  folloAvecl  by  mar¬ 
vellous  success.  Neither,  hoAvever,  is  exactly  in  harmony  Avith 
the  spirit  of  our  generation.  They  are  too  trenchant,  and  imply 
too  much  heartiness  of  belief  for  a  commercial  era.  We  have 
hit  upon  a  compromise  betAveen  the  conflicting  spirits  of 
tolerance  and  intolerance,  Avhich  combines  in  a  Avonderful 
degree  the  rigour  of  orthodoxy  Avith  the  placability  of  a 
mercantile  people.  The  plan  for  the  propagation,  or  at  least 
the  maintenance,  of  the  faith  which,  in  the  present  da)', 
appears  to  be  most  popular,  is  in  effect  a  revival  of  the  old 
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Teutonic  Wehr-geld.  We  do  not  conduct  our  lieresiarchs  to 
the  stake ;  neither  do  we  uphold  the  purity  of  our  faith  by 
any  self-sacrifice  of  our  own.  But  we  seek  to  reclaim  them 
from  their  errors  by  inflicting  on  them  a  heavy  fine. 
A  clergyman,  who  shall  yield  to  heretical  temptations,  is 
never  deprived  of  his  commission  to  preach  the  truth ;  but 
his  errors  are  neutralized  by  the  confiscation  of  his  emolu¬ 
ments  —  the  principle  of  the  process  apparently  being,  that 
emptiness  of  stomach  is  closely  connected  with  purity  of 
dogma.  Faith,  it  is  hoped,  will  revert  to  its  pristine  recti¬ 
tude,  as  soon  as  the  depraving  influence  of  a  competent 
income  shall  have  been  removed.  It  must  increase  the  vene¬ 
ration  which  the  laity  feel  for  the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  to  observe  that  they  are  athletes  of  the  faith  who  can 
dispense  with  this  precaution.  They  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  scrupulous  orthodoxy  in  spite  of  much  larger 
incomes  than  those  from  whose  misleading  influence  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  shield  Messrs.  Wilson  and  JowETTand 
Dr.  Williams.  The  sympathy  of  the  whole  nation  is  with 
them  in  their  manful  struggle  against  five  thousand  a  year. 
It  is  a  consolation  to  reflect,  that  if,  unfortunately,  any  bishop 
—  at  least  of  the  Established  Church  —  should  falter  in  the 
paths  of  orthodoxy,  there  will  be  room  for  the  salutary 
application  of  ecclesiastical  phlebotomy.  We  regret  to  see, 
however,  by  the  newspapers,  that  the  operation  upon  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jowett  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  His  heresy 
must  have  been  of  very  obstinate  or  malignant  character, 
or  it  would  have  yielded  to  the  depleting  treatment  to 
which  he  has  been  carefully  subjected  by  a  motherly 
University.  Convocation  could  hardly  have  exhibited  a 
solicitude  more  prompt.  On  the  ground  of  his  theological 
errors,  they  have,  for  some  time,  held  him  to  do  the  duties  of 
Greek  Professor  upon  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer.  But, 
apparently,  this  energetic  treatment  has  not  expelled  the  virus. 
Some  loving  brother  has  felt  it  necessary  again  to  consult  one 
of  the  ablest  professors  of  this  kind  of  cure,  as  to  the  adoption 
of  further  measures  ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that,  if  only 
Professor  Jowett’s  academical  income  can  be  quite  taken 
away  from  him,  his  theological  health  will  return  to  him  with 
such  vigour,  that  he  will  forthwith  accept  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Some  people  have  thought  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
chivalry  in  the  tactics  which  the  orthodox  party  are  now 
pursuing  towards  him.  They  have  pretended  to  see  some- 
tiling  mean  in  the  continued  attempt  to  drive  an  eminent 
Greek  scholar  from  a  Greek  professorship,  on  account  of 
opinions  with  which  classical  Greek  has  no  possible  connexion. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  commit  a  greater  mistake. 
The  present  theological  contest  is  carried  on  with  more  chivalry 
than  has  ever  been  displayed  in  any  similar  contest  since 
the  world  began.  The  innovating  school  have  had  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  which,  but  for  the  aid  of  their  opponents,  they 
could  never  have  surmounted.  They  have  been  principally 
two  in  number.  First,  it  was  difficult  to  get  disciples  ;  and, 
secondly,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  distinctive  doctrines. 
The  principal  offence  committed  against  the  articles  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jowett  is,  that  he  has  uniformly  expressed  himself  in  a 
language  not  understood  of  the  people.  Partly  the  natural 
nebulosity  of  his  own  mind,  partly  a  difficulty  in  expressing 
himself  without  contradicting  the  formularies  he  had  signed, 
has  thrown  an  impenetrable  mistiness  round  his  opinions  which 
no  interpreter  who  is  himself  intelligible  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  yet  succeeded  in  dispelling.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  hard  to  found  a  school.  With  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  it  is  difficult  to  propagate  a  new  faith  unless  you  have 
some  distant  conception  what  it  is.  In  this  condition  of  things 
Professor  Jowett,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  would  have  been 
a  very  innocent  heresiarch.  To  those  who  knew  him,  he 
would  have  remained  an  eccentric  thinker,  though  a  very 
loveable  friend.  To  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  would  have  been 
a  doctrinal  phenomenon,  well  worthy  of  the  prominent  place 
he  occupies  in  the  great  national  museum  of  theological 
curiosities.  But  the  want  of  a  definite,  reproducible  set  of 
opinions,  -would  have  prevented  him  from  leaving  any  perma¬ 
nent  mark  upon  the  Church  of  England.  His  dogmatic 
eccentricities  would  have  died  with  him ;  only  his  moral 
influence  could  have  lived  after  him.  But,  in  this  state  of 
things,  his  antagonists  have  chivalrously  come  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  With  rare  self-denial,  they  have  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  Professor 
Jowett  to  the  position  of  a  religious  leader.  Lest  he  should 
have  any  future  difficulty  in  reconciling  violent  innovations 
with  the  letter  of  his  ecclesiastical  obligations,  they  have  pro¬ 
cured  a  judgment  from  Dr.  Lushington,  in  which  the  extreme 
line  of  safe  heresy  has  been  buoyed  out  with  a  scientific  accu¬ 


racy  which  no  navigator  in  those  dangerous  waters  can 
mistake.  Lest  his  works  should  be  forgotten  in  the  throng  of 
passing  theories,  they  have  been  watchful,  by  constant  agita¬ 
tion,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  them  in  the  public  mind. 
And  that  his  influence  and  importance  may  not  wane,  they 
have  been  careful  to  provide  him  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
that  petty,  teasing  persecution  which  just  makes  a  man 
interesting  without  making  him  very  uncomfortable.  But 
they  are  not  content  with  this  magnanimous  assistance.  They 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothin"  less  than  to  make  him  the 
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founder  of  a  school.  If  they  cannot  force  him  into  originating 
an  extensive  schism,  at  all  events  they  will  erect  him  into  the 
leader  of  a  powerful  section  within  the  Church  of  England. 
To  effect  this  he  must  be  made  a  martyr.  Nothing  less  will 
serve  the  turn.  It  is  only  martyrdom  that  can  neutralize  the 
inherent  difficulties  that  attach  to  an  unintelligible  teacher. 
It  will  cure  all  defects.  If  the  attempt  to  eject  him  from  his 
fellowship,  which  has  been  announced,  should  succeed,  all  that 
is  wanting  to  him  now  will  be  supplied.  The  moment  in 
which  we  live  presents  all  the  indications  which  in  past  history 
have  marked  the  periods  out  of  which  great  schisms  have 
arisen.  There  is  general  outward  acquiescence,  covering  wide¬ 
spread  doubt,  restlessness,  and  discontent.  There  is  a  sort  of 
weary  satiety  of  old  forms  of  opinion,  and  old  polemical 
struggles ;  and  yet  the  craving  for  something  new  Iras  taken 
no  intelligible  form.  Indefinite  fault-finding,  aimless  question¬ 
ings,  clueless  wanderings  in  the  labyrinth  of  scepticism,  be¬ 
token  the  confusion  in  which  thirty  years  of  doctrinal  conflict 
have  left  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  Religious  convictions 
are  unstable  and  ill-combined ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  men’s 
minds  anything  which  excites  their  feelings  strongly,  any 
gross  case  of  persecution  or  outrageous  display  of  bigotry, 
may  give  the  starting  impulse  to  some  great  and  lasting 
revolution  of  belief.  All  that  is  unquiet  and  disposed  for 
change  will  eagerly  gather  round  the  popular  victim  of 
ecclesiastical  oppression.  Sympathy  will  give  him  adherents 
that  his  writings  never  could  have  won.  They  may  not,  in 
the  end,  cling  to  his  untenable  paradoxes,  or  accept  his 
groping  suggestions  as  formulas  of  belief.  They  may  give 
a  consistency  and  lucidity  to  his  teaching  which  will  carry 
it  very  much  farther  from  the  traditional  creeds  of  Christen¬ 
dom  than  he  would  consent  to  go.  When  once  the  processes 
of  change  have  been  set  up  in  minds  that  hold  so  loosely  to 
their  convictions  as  those  who  form  the  most  thoughtful 
section  of  the  religious  world  of  our  day,  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  what  new  forms  of  belief  will  be  evolved.  But 
it  requires  no  power  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  they  will 
not  submit  meekly  to  a  legal  persecution,  and  that  their  resis¬ 
tance  will  dissolve  the  compromise  upon  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  hitherto  reposed.  A  war  of  ecclesiastical  suits 
will  be  no  one-sided  battle.  If  every  school  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  grindstone  of  the  formu¬ 
laries,  as  turned  by  Dr.  Lusiiington’s  pitiless  hand,  few  will 
return  with  unmutilated  features  from  the  operation.  Some 
glass  houses  will  be  more  brittle  than  others  ;  but  if  projectiles 
supplied  by  Sir  Robert  Piiillimore  once  come  into  play, 
nothing  but  a  universal  catastrophe  can  be  the  result. 

America  has  recently  proved  to  the  world  how  much  in  the 
way  of  disruption  a  handful  of  bigots  may  achieve.  A 
resolution  to  push  a  legal  advantage  to  its  extremest  conse¬ 
quences  has  sufficed  to  split  asunder  a  mighty  community, 
and  to  mar  a  splendid  destiny.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
our  fate  to  illustrate  the  same  lesson  on  a  loftier  subject- 
matter.  The  more  thoughtful  Republicans  by  this  time 
deplore,  with  good  cause,  the  blind  and  passionate  fanaticism 
which,  for  party  purposes,  they  encouraged.  In  like  manner, 
those  among  us  by  whose  intrigues  for  influence  and  power 
matters  are  being  driven  to  a  tar  more  lamentable  secession 
will  one  day  look  upon  the  fragments  of  the  once  powerful 
Church  of  England,  and  will  curse  the  share  they  took  in  its 
destruction.  But  their  remorse  will  be  unavailing  then. 


INDIAN  APPOINTMENTS. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  merits  of  the  various  contro¬ 
versies  which  have  enlivened  Sir  Charles  Wood’s 
tenure  ot  office,  one  broad  inference,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  administration,  is  quite  irresistible.  He  has  had  tolerably 
free  scope  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  forms  the  charter  of  his  Government,  and  his  reading 
of  it  is  simple  and  decisive.  If  this  reading  is  right,  the 
whole  complicated  system  which  is  built  up  by  innumerable 
clauses  might  as  easily  have  been  enacted  in  half  a  dozen  words. 
The  single  provision,  “  And  be  it  enacted  that  the  Secretary 
“  of  State  lor  India  shall  be  absolute  and  supreme,”  would 
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have  served  all  the  purposes  which  have  been  fulfilled,  under 
Sir  Charles  Wood’s  rule,  by  a  statute  which  was  fought  over, 
section  by  section,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  Parliamentary 
year.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  propriety  of  sucli  an 
arrangement,  but  it  is  very  important  that  the  fact  should  be 
fully  recognised,  in  order  that  it  may  be  confirmed,  if  the  de¬ 
liberate  wisdom  of  Parliament  should  so  decide,  or  else  be  so 
far  modified  as  to  surround  the  prerogative  of  the  de  facto  ruler 
of  India  with  some  of  those  checks  which  have  long  ham¬ 
pered  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  absolutely  no  control  whatever  over  the  absolutism,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  caprices  of  an  Indian  Minister.  It  was  imagined, 
by  theoretical  politicians,  that  the  famous  device  of  a  salaried 
Council  of  Old  Indians  would  operate  as  an  effectual  check 
upon  the  wilfulness  of  a  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  Sir 
Charles  Wood  took  an  early  opportunity  of  setting  his 
Council  at  defiance,  and,  having  succeeded  in  his  first 
engagement,  has  ever  since  retained  the  same  unquestioned 
supremacy  which  is  commonly  enjoyed  by  a  husband 
who  asserts  his  dominion  in  the  days  of  the  honeymoon. 
The  control  of  the  Council  having  proved  evanescent,  there 
remained,  in  theory,  the  check  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition. 
But  what  Minister  of  any  experience  would  be  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  an  opposition  on  Indian  affairs  ?  Mr.  Laing,  since 
his  quarrel  with  his  chief,  has  been  evidently  trying  to 
organize  something  of  the  kind,  but  the  task  is  hope¬ 
less.  Half  a  score  of  languid  old  Indians,  and  a  couple  of 
speech-makers,  with  just  enough  well-trained  members  to 
make  a  House  and  secure  a  majority,  constitute  the  effective 
force  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  of  an  Indian 
debate ;  and  if  the  control  of  the  Council  has  turned  out  to  be 
inappreciable,  the  supposed  supremacy  of  Parliament  is  the 
most  absolute  of  shams.  Behind  these  two  avowed  powers, 
there  was  still  another  influence,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  operate  with  a  force  not  the  less  real  because  it 
might  be,  in  a  sense,  without  legislative  recognition.  The 
ostensible  head  in  England  of  an  empire  governed,  in  all 
practical  details,  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  must,  it  was 
imagined,  see  in  great  measure  with  the  eyes  of  those  who  held 
the  chief  administrative  positions  in  the  remote  dependency ; 
and  any  doubts  about  the  infallibility  of  Sir  Charles  Wood 
were  relieved  by  the  consideration  that  his  absolutism  would 
be  tempered  by  the  superior  local  knowledge  of  the  hierarchy 
of  Governors  and  officials  who,  in  theory,  were  the  mere 
instruments  of  his  will. 

To  a  certain  extent,  this  anticipation  could  not  but 
be  verified ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Charles  Wood 
has  chafed  against  everything  that  tended  to  curb  his 
autocratic  powers,  and  if  he  has  not  always  been  able  to  cast 
off  the  influence  of  his  subordinates,  he  has  managed  almost 
without  exception  to  embroil  himself  with  them.  The  whole 
art  of  despotic  government  has  been  said  to  consist  in  the 
faculty  of  choosing  apt  instruments,  and  keeping  them  always 
in  a  frame  of  cheerful  obedience  and  devotion.  With  all  his 
thirst  for  dominion,  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  shown  himself 
painfully  wanting  in  these  primary  qualifications  for  command. 
The  history  of  his  rule  is  an  unbroken  series  of  disputes  with 
unmanageable  subordinates,  and  the  moral  is  not  the  less 
pointed  because,  in  some  of  these  controversies,  the  Minister 
may  have  been  in  the  right.  He  has  recalled  one  Governor  — 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  snub  his  first  Financial  Member  of  Council 
— hehasbadgeredhis  successor  out  of  office — and  was  constantly 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  rebuking  his  Governor-General, 
and  reversing  his  policy.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  Sir  Charles 
Wood  was  invariably  right,  and  those  who  differed  with  him 
inexcusably  wrong ;  still,  the  fact  remains,  that  he  had  not 
the  gift  of  winning  the  confidence  of  his  subordinates,  or  the 
tact  to  govern,  as  an  absolute  ruler  can  alone  govern  effectually, 
by  surrounding  himself  with  willing  and  believing  instruments 
of  his  policy. 

The  startling  announcement  that  the  recalled  Governor  of 
Madras  is  to  return  to  India  as  the  financial  adviser  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  is  only  the  natural  climax  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood’s  system  of  administration.  The  cashiering, 
rebuking,  and  denouncing  fashion  of  dealing  with  subordinates 
of  high  official  rank  has  a  not  very  surprising  tendency  to 
narrow  the  field  of  selection  for  important  posts.  An  Indian 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  becomes  far  from  a  tempting 
prize  when,  in  addition  to  the  dangers  and  annoyances  of  the 
climate,  the  victim  must  be  prepared  for  a  course  of  rebuke 
and  sarcasm  from  his  superior  at  home ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  number  of  eligible  candidates  for  Mr.  Laing’s  office 
may  have  been  extremely  small.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
is  ready  to  brave  the  ordeal,  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  a 
damaged  reputation  and  recovering  a  field  for  honourable 


exertion.  He  may  well  be  the  only  public  man  who 
is  available  for  the  office,  and  we  are  very  far  indeed 
from  wishing  to  imply  that  there  is  anything  discredit¬ 
able  to  the  Government  in  an  appointment  which  most 
certainly  is  not  a  job.  But  there  must  be  some  mon¬ 
strous  defect  in  the  administration  of  a  Minister  who  is  left 
without  the  means  of  securing  an  able  subordinate,  except 
by  having  recourse  to  those  whom  he  has  previously  con¬ 
demned  and  recalled.  And  the  necessity,  if  it  be  a  necessity, 
which  has  driven  Sir  Charles  Wood  once  more  to  his  rejected 
Governor,  is  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  India.  It  has  been 
said  that  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  talents  are  of  the  highest 
order,  and  that  a  single  fault  ought  not  to  exclude  him  for  ever 
from  the  service  of  his  country.  We  do  not  care  to  question 
this,  but  we  protest  against  the  appointment  being  judged 
from  any  personal  point  of  view.  The  question  is,  not  how 
much  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  for  an  act  of  insubordination  which  might  have 
created  a  second  rebellion,  but  whether  it  is  wise  to  send  out  to 
India  a  man  who  has  ostentatiously  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  the  natives  against  the  tyranny  of  the  English 
Government,  and  who  will  be  received  as  a  conqueror 
coming  to  impose  upon  the  Calcutta  tyrants  the  popular 
principles  for  which  they  formerly  banished  him.  That 
will  be  the  fair  logical  interpretation  which  intelligent  natives 
will  put  upon  the  mission  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  to 
control  the  finances  of  India ;  and  without  detracting  in  the 
least  from  his  ability,  and  his  large  experience  of  the  East,  we 
repeat  that  they  are  purchased  too  dear  at  such  a  price.  Of 
course,  no  prudent  Indian  politician  can  doubt  the  importance 
of  conciliating  native  feeling  and  opinion,  and  discouraging 
the  arrogant  and  domineering  temper  too  often  shown  by  the 
European  community  at  Calcutta  towards  their  Asiatic  fellow- 
subjects;  but  the  step  which  the  Government  has  taken  in 
this  appointment  is  certain,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be 
misinterpreted  by  both  parties. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  appointment  render  it 
even  more  astonishing  than  it  would  have  otherwise  seemed. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  is  to  replace  Mr.  Laing,  and  it  is 
natural  to  ask  what  guarantees  we  have  that  he  will  avoid 
the  errors  with  which  his  predecessor  has  been  charged. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  has  assailed  his  late  Financial  Member  of 
Council  with  so  much  force  and  minuteness  that  no  one  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  say  what  were  the  faults  for  which  Mr.  Laing  was 
driven  to  retire.  The  heaviest  charge  was  insubordination  in 
refusing  to  frame  his  balance-sheet  in  the  precise  way  which 
Sir  Charles  Wood  thought  right;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  for 
his  proved  docility  that  the  mutinous  Governor  of  Madras  is 
sent  out  as  Mr.  Laing’s  successor.  Perhaps  Sir  Charles  Wood 
may  feel  more  confidence  in  his  power  to  control  a  subordi¬ 
nate  who  must  be  conscious  of  having  committed  an  offence 
that  may  be  redeemed,  but  can  never  be  forgotten.  But  the 
knowledge  that  the  past  is  remembered  against  him  is  a  poor 
instrument  for  controlling  any  man.  It  does  not  answer  with 
pardoned  rebels  or  ticket-of-leave  men ;  and  it  will  scarcely 
influence  the  career  of  a  high-spirited  politician  who,  even 
after  his  recall,  plumed  himself  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  con¬ 
sider  the  heroism  of  his  act  of  rebellion.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
may  perhaps  find  that,  if  Mr.  Laing  was  not  his  submissive 
servant,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  will  be  more  likely  to  rule 
than  to  be  ruled. 

> 

The  virtue  of  meek  subordination  is  not  the  only  one  in 
which  Mr.  Laing  was  found  wanting.  The  whole  of  his 
financial  policy  was  far  too  sanguine  to  please  his  master  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  He  had  confident,  almost  extravagant, 
views  of  the  elasticity  of  Indian  revenues.  He  was  not  at  all 
particular  about  having  a  large  surplus  on  paper,  and  not 
quite  exact  enough,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  seeing 
that  he  had  a  surplus  at  all.  He  felt  sure  that  the  surplus 
would  be  there  by  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  events  so  far  have 
promised  to  do  more  than  confirm  his  expectations.  His  policy 
for  India  was  remission  of  taxation  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
prudence,  reduction  of  current  expenditure  by  every  possible 
means,  the  organization  of  the  accounts  on  an  English  foot¬ 
ing,  and  the  most  liberal  outlay  on  public  works  which 
the  state  of  the  Exchequer  would  permit.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  desired  ampler  taxation,  and  insisted  on  a  safer 
margin  in  the  Estimates ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
give  point  to  his  criticism  by  countermanding  an  outlay  of 
500,000 1.  on  reproductive  works,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
several  millions  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury  beyond  the  needful 
balances,  and  when  the  stock  of  coin  was  daily  increasing. 
Are  these  the  principles  which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  is  to 
carry  out?  Why,  it  was  his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  policy 
of  remitting  taxation  that  led  to  his  fatal  act  of  insubordination. 
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He  is  the  very  apostle  of  the  school  of  Indian  financiers  to  which 
Mr.  Laing  is  supposed  to  have  inclined  too  much ;  and  so  far 
from  hesitating  to  give  up  a  surplus  entirely  to  remission 
of  the  Income-tax,  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  that,  and  every 
other  measure  of  recent  taxation,  in  the  face  of  a  deficit  of 
more  than  6,000,000 1. 

To  the  grave  disqualification  of  having  done  his  best  to 
foster  a  rebellious  spirit  in  the  native  populations  of  India,  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  adds  the  peculiarity  of  possessing,  in  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  form,  the  two  defects  of  character  and  policy  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  pronounced  the  condemnation 
of  his  predecessor.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  humilia¬ 
ting  proof  of  administrative  failure  than  the  necessity  to  which 
Sir  Charles  Wood  seems  to  have  reduced  himself,  of  rebuking 
the  unruly  wilfulness  and  reckless  finance  with  which  he 
charges  Mr.  Laing  by  appointing  a  successor  who  has  proved 
himself  ten  times  as  unruly,  and  whose  policy  is  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  that  which  the  supreme  master  of  India  has 
thought  fit  to  condemn.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
is  to  be  an  absolute  ruler,  he  should  at  least  be  a  man 
endowed  with  the  capacities  of  an  able  despot.  But  why 
should  such  unlimited  authority  be  vested  in  any  one 
Minister?  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  administration  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  entrusted  to  him  may  well  lead  thoughtful  inquirers  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  the  absolute  government  of 
India  to  the  discretion,  or  the  caprice,  of  a  ruler  in  London 
practically  free  from  even  the  shadow  of  control. 


REFORM  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE. 

SOME  recent  trials  have  given  prominence  to  two  questions 
which  were  long  since  discussed  in  our  columns.  One  of 
these  relates  to  the  singular  arrangement  which  exists  as  a 
substitute  for  a  court  of  criminal  appeal  upon  facts  —  the 
other,  to  the  policy  of  allowing,  if  not  of  compelling,  the 
prisoner  in  a  criminal  case  to  give  evidence,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  usual  indispensable  check  of  cross-examination.  A 
letter  from  a  legal  authority,  who  was  once  as  familiar  as  any 
man  with  the  course  of  a  jury  trial,  has  forced  upon  considera¬ 
tion  the  latter  of  these  questions ;  while  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  press  has  been  loudly  expressed  in  favour  of 
some  change  in  the  anomalous  system  under  which  the  revision 
of  the  errors  of  a  jury  is  left  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of 
a  Minister  who,  except  by  accident,  is  never  a  lawyer. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  both  the  suggested  changes 
are  violent  innovations  on  the  accustomed  course  of  criminal 
procedure  in  England ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
weigh  well  the  sources  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  exists,  and 
the  nature  of  the  remedies  which  would  be  acceptable  to  public 
feeling,  without  doing  too  much  violence  to  prejudices  which 
are  respectable  from  their  antiquity,  if  from  nothing  else. 
In  discussing  a  broad  question,  it  is  never  desirable  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  special  circumstances  which  may  have 
brought  it  to  the  surface,  and  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  that  warping  of  the  judgment  which  might  result 
from  dwelling  too  minutely  or  too  eagerly  upon  one  or  two 
striking  cases.  Still,  we  must  not  altogether  dismiss  from 
consideration  the  two  remarkable  cases  which  have  been  the 
means  of  reviving  an  important  controversy.  Catharine 
Wilson  has  been  hanged,  and  no  one  doubts  the  justice  of  her 
sentence.  Jessie  M ‘Lachlan  has  been  reprieved,  and  opinion 
is  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  leniency  that  the  Crown  has 
shown.  What  makes  the  latter  case  the  more  serious  is,  that 
everything  which  implies  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  implies 
with  equal  force  the  guilt  of  another  person  who  has  not  yet 
been  put  upon  his  trial,  and  whom  it  would  be  difficult  now 
to  arraign  consistently  with  the  superstition  that  a  man’s  own 
statement  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ought  not  ordinarily  to  be 
available  against  himself.  Both  of  the  verdicts  of  guilty 
to  which  we  have  referred  rested  upon  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  that  against  Catharine  Wilson  had  scarcely 
any  other  corroboration.  That  this  woman  was  a  sys¬ 
tematic  poisoner,  and  that  she  richly  deserved  her  fate, 
was  so  universally  and  so  justly  believed  that  not  a  voice 
was  raised  to  stay  her  execution ;  and  yet  the  admissible 
evidence  against  her  was  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  has  been  thought  questionable  in  the  case  of  Jessie 
M‘Laciilan.  The  real  ground  on  which  the  general  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  conviction  of  Catharine  Wilson  was 
founded  was  the  fact  that  she  was  accused,  on  strong  primd 
facie  evidence,  of  a  long  series  of  murders,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  suspicious  similarity.  But  this  was  not  the 
evidence  on  which  the  jury  found  her  guilty.  All  they  had 
before  them  was,  that  she  administered  medicine  to  the 
deceased,  and  allowed  no  one  else  to  interfere  with  the  duty 
she  assumed ;  that  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  she  might 


possibly  have  taken,  was  not  accounted  for ;  and  that,  after 
the  death  of  the  person  supposed  to  be  murdered,  she  herself 
suggested  that  it  was  the  effect  of  poison,  and  was  proved,  so 
far  as  evidence  of  perjured  handwriting  can  prove  anything,  to 
have  written  a  forged  letter,  which  it  was  difficult  to  explain 
on  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  prosecution.  When  it  is 
added  that  the  presence  of  poison  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
body  of  the  supposed  victim,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  no 
prisoner  was  ever  convicted  on  evidence  so  slight,  according 
to  legal  rules,  or  ever  hanged  on  grounds  so  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  legal  case  against  Jessie  M‘ Lachlan  was  immeasurably 
stronger.  That  she  was  one  of  two  persons  between  whom 
the  guilt  lay  —  that  she  was  active  in  her  efforts  to  conceal 
the  offence,  and  to  turn  into  money  the  property  of  the 
deceased  —  were  facts  common  to  her  own  story  and  to  that 
which  the  jury  credited.  An  intelligible  motive  could  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  her  crime,  while  that  which  her  defence  implied  as 
the  incentive  to  the  old  man  Fleming  was  scarcely  credible. 
Upon  a  patient  investigation,  as  complete  as  the  rules  of 
evidence  allowed,  both  judge  and  jury  were  satisfied  of  her 
guilt.  But  a  secret,  irresponsible  inquiry,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Secretary  of  State,  has  been  thought  —  we  do  not  say 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  —  to  justify  a  reprieve. 

Contrasts  such  as  these  two  cases  present  force  upon  one 
the  question  whether  our  whole  system  of  procedure  is 
really  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth,  upon  trials  upon 
which  it  is  of  the  deepest  social  importance  that  the  truth 
should  be  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil. 
Let  us  first  consider  how  far  the  practice  of  our 
Criminal  Courts  is  consistent  with  its  avowed  object, 
of  bringing  the  guilty  to  justice  and  dismissing  the 
innocent  with  the  clearest  practicable  proof  of  their  freedom 
from  the  crime  charged  against  them.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  question  to  consider,  for  it  is  infinitely  more 
desirable  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  the  first  instance  which 
shall  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  than  to  provide 
the  machinery  for  a  second  trial,  which  may  affirm  or  reverse 
the  effect  of  the  first  on  grounds  as  little  conclusive  as  those 
of  the  original  verdict. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  English  criminal  law  for  two  or, 
perhaps,  three  centuries,  has  been  the  exclusion  of  all  evidence 
from  the  accused.  This  was  not  always  the  rule,  but  it  has 
prevailed  long  enough  to  have  become  almost  an  axiomatic 
principle  in  the  minds  of  many  lawyers  and  most  laymen.  Is 
this  a  mere  traditional  blunder,  or  does  it  rest  on  any  founda¬ 
tion  which  will  bear  examination  ?  Historically,  the  origin  of 
it  may  be  easily  traced.  A  criminal  trial  in  England  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  principle  of  a  lawsuit  between  the  Crown  and  the 
accused,  and  the  same  motives  of  fair  play  between  the  litigants 
which,  until  recently,  excluded  the  evidence  of  parties  in 
civil  litigation,  led  irresistibly  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prisoner’s 
evidence  upon  a  criminal  investigation.  Lawyers  readily 
learned  to  look  upon  every  judicial  proceeding  as  a  sort  of 
duel  between  the  contending  parties,  in  which,  above  all 
things,  it  was  necessary  that  the  laws  of  the  game  should  be 
observed.  The  Crown  and  the  prisoner  were  each  allowed 
their  conventional  chances,  just  as  in  a  cock-fight  or  a  fox¬ 
hunt  the  rules  of  sport  are  rigidly  maintained  in  favour  of  the 
feathered  champion  or  the  much-persecuted  vermin.  A 
practised  lawyer  would  be  as  much  horrified  at  the  conviction 
of  a  prisoner  on  conclusive  but  irregular  evidence,  as  the  late 
Mr.  Assheton  Smith  would  have  been  at  the  murder  of  a  fox 
by  a  fowling-piece.  This  sporting  view  of  justice  is,  never¬ 
theless,  open  to  cavil.  The  object  of  a  fox-hunter  is  not  to 
destroy  a  particularly  obnoxious  kind  of  vermin,  or  the  breed 
of  foxes  would  long  since  have  disappeared.  The  object 
of  a  court  of  justice  is  to  exterminate  crime,  and  bring 
offenders  to  justice,  by  the  most  efficacious  means  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  safety  of  innocent  persons  who  may  be 
unlucky  enough  to  fall  under  suspicion.  The  end  of  the  two 
pursuits  being  thus  different,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  in¬ 
corporation,  into  legal  procedure,  of  the  sporting  principle  of 
giving  a  certain  amount  of  law  to  the  quarry,  is  entirely 
defensible. 

It  is  mainly  on  this  ground  that  the  rigid  rule  of  excluding 
the  evidence,  and  forbidding  the  cross-examination,  of  the 
accused  is  really  defended ;  although  the  ostensible  argument 
is  that  any  departure  from  the  received  practice  would  expose 
the  innocent  to  unreasonable  danger.  If  there  were  any  truth 
in  this  last  suggestion,  it  ought  to  be  conclusive  against  a 
change ;  but  unless  it  be  clearly  made  out,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  excuse  for  the  retention  in  criminal  trials  of  a  rule  of 
evidence  which  has  been  rejected  in  the  civil  procedure  from 
which  it  was  originally  borrowed.  The  only  legitimate  ques¬ 
tion  for  consideration  is  whether  the  proposed  innovation 
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would  add  to  the  danger  of  an  innocent  person  at  the  bar  of 
a  criminal  court.  We  believe  it  would  have  the  opposite 
effect.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  examination  of  a  prisoner 
should  be  compulsory,  though  there  might  not  be  any  serious 
objection  even  to  that;  but  assuredly  the  permission  to  tell  his 
own  story  upon  oath,  and  to  offer  himself  for  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  would  be  a  boon  that  every  person  unjustly  accused 
would,  above  all  things,  desire.  If  Jessie  M‘Laciilan’s 
tale  was  true,  it  would  have  borne  any  amount  of  sifting,  and 
after  passing  through  such  an  ordeal,  she  would  have  been 
assured  of  an  acquittal  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  having 
to  trust  to  the  doubts  of  a  Home  Secretary  for  her  escape 
from  an  ignominious  death.  There  is  but  one  conceivable 
case  in  which  a  prisoner  could  suffer  unjustly  by  being 
admitted  as  a  witness  for  himself,  and  that  is,  when  a  false 
story  may  have  been  concocted  to  palliate  a  partial  complicity 
in  the  crime  charged  against  him.  Cross-examination  might 
so  far  discredit  such  a  prisoner  as  to  fix  upon  him  a  heavier 
weight  of  guilt  than  the  facts  would  really  warrant ;  but  such 
cases,  though  possible,  would  be  almost  infinitely  rare  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  which  prisoners  are  now  found  guilty  for 
want  of  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  the  witness-box.  That 
many  guilty  persons  who  now  escape  would  have  their  crimes 
brought  home  to  them  out  of  their  own  mouths  is  likely 
enough,  but  to  those  who  remember  that  the  purpose  of  a 
court  of  justice  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  such  an  addition 
to  the  hazards  of  crime  will  not  appear  a  more  serious  objec¬ 
tion  than  might  be  taken  to  the  analogous  and  successful 
change  which  has  been  made  in  civil  procedure  by  the 
examination  of  parties  as  witnesses  in  their  own  cause. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
is  one  of  far  more  difficulty  than  that  of  the  reform  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction.  It  is  tacitly 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  real  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  civil  procedure,  is  out  of 
the  question.  There  cannot  be  an  appeal  from  an  acquittal 
without  doing  violence  to  the  instinctive  feelings  of  the  whole 
community.  To  subject  a  man  whom  a  jury  has  declared 
innocent  to  the  horror  of  a  second  trial  Avould  seem  an  intole¬ 
rable  act  of  barbarity ;  and  any  tribunal  of  revision  of  criminal 
sentences  upon  the  facts  of  the  case  must  have  its 
functions  confined  to  the  reversal  of  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  But,  admitting  this  necessary  restriction,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  incongruous  than 
the  present  system,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  mercy  vested  in  the  Crown,  imposes  on  a  lay  Secretary 
of  State  the  task  of  reinvestigating,  in  private,  questions  which 
have  been  solemnly  decided  by  a  public  trial  before  judge 
and  jury.  To  show  mercy  to  a  proved  criminal,  on  the 
ground  of  extenuating  circumstances,  is  fairly  within  the 
functions  of  the  Crown.  To  reverse,  on  secret  evidence,  a 
verdict  publicly  given,  and  to  redress  supposed  injustice  on 
the  plea  of  showing  mercy,  is  an  utter  perversion  of 
the  inestimable  privilege  which  is  reserved  to  the  Sovereign 
of  tempering  justice  with  mercy.  But  this  is  almost  the 
only  ground  —  except,  occasionally,  that  of  sex  —  on  which 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  recommendation 
to  mercy,  is  ever  disturbed.  It  is  quite  possible,  though  it 
rarely  happens,  that  a  jury  may  err  on  the  side  of  severity, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  a  power  should  exist  somewhere  of 
averting  the  consequence  of  such  a  verdict.  Practically, 
the  power  exists  in  the  judge  who  tries  the  case,  for 
we  believe  that  no  criminal  is  ever  executed  unless 
the  presiding  judge  is  satisfied  with  the  verdict.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  is  a  sufficient  check  on  the  fallibility  of  a  jury  may 
perhaps  be  questioned;  but  if  a  further  appeal  is  to  be 
allowed,  it  ought,  on  every  principle  of  common  sense,  to  be 
determined  publicly,  by  experienced  lawyers,  rather  than 
privately,  on  ex-parte  evidence,  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

The  details  of  the  needful  reform  may  require  much  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  two  principles  seem  to  be  reasonably  clear. 
One  is  that  the  exclusion  of  a  prisoner’s  evidence  is 
based  on  a  mischievous  prejudice,  and  ought  to  be  abolished 
in  the  interests  of  innocent  prisoners  no  less  than  in  those  of 
society  at  large ;  and  the  other,  that  the  grave  appeals  which 
are  now  conducted  by  a  political  Minister  ought  to  be  left  to 
a  tribunal  of  the  ablest  lawyers,  and  controlled  by  the  same 
rule  of  publicity  which  has  done  so  much  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  justice  in  every  other  branch  of  procedure. 


THE  GREAT  SHOP. 

OT  the  least  among  the  pleasures  which  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition  brings  with  it,  is  the  information  that  the 
contractors  ai;d  the  guarantors  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  been 


a  great  success.  The  term  is,  after  all,  comparative.  Any 
result  which  leaves  those  who  have  achieved  it  in  a  com¬ 
placent  frame  of  mind  may  be  called  a  great  success.  General 
Pope  congratulated  himself  and  his  country  on  a  great  success 
when  he  brought  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  army  of 
Virginia  back  to  Washington  ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  justified 
in  his  language.  A  hair-breadth  escape  is  a  great  success  to  a 
man  who  has  been  expecting  utter  destruction.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  concur  in  offering  the  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
guarantors  and  contractors  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  There 
was  a  good  chance  of  their  being  heavily  mulcted  ;  and  if 
their  faithful  puffer  is  not  cruelly  deceiving  them,  they  will 
escape  with  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  guarantee.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  whole  undertaking  maybe  pronounced  to  have  been  an 
eminent  success.  All  the  inconveniences  to  which  visitors  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  subj  ected  might  have  been  very  much  more  severe ; 
and,  if  they  will  only  train  themselves  to  look  at  it  in  that  point 
of  view,  they  will  see  ample  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  presiding 
Commission,  to  whom  their  escape  is  due.  The  building  w'as 
gloomy ;  but  it  might  have  been  altogether  dark.  It  was 
blocked  up ;  but  it  might  have  been  absolutely  impassable. 
The  floor,  after  all,  did  support  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  walked  on  it,  and  the  roof  probably  excluded  at  least  five 
drops  out  of  every  ten  that  fell  on  it.  The  pickles  and  tallow 
candles  did  perhaps  assume  an  unseemly  prominence ;  but, 
after  all,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  good  management  and 
firmness  of  the  Commissioners  that  there  was  not  a  marine- 
store  dealer’s  trophy,  composed  of  rags  and  dripping.  The 
season-ticket  holders  were  cheated ;  but  then  the  day-ticket 
holders  might  have  been  cheated  too.  Even  the  exhibitors  of 
pictures  must  feel  that,  looked  at  in  this  unaspiring  spirit,  the 
undertaking  was  a  great  success.  The  natural  man  may, 
perhaps,  feel  tempted  to  murmur  at  the  discoloured  spots  of 
damp  which  variegate  the  surfaces  of  their  English  master¬ 
pieces  ;  but  still  they  must  feel  that,  but  for  the  admirable 
precautions  of  the  contractors,  their  pictures  might  have 
mouldered  entirely  away,  instead  of  only  moderately 
rotting.  If  your  expectations  are  always  lowly,  you 
will  never  be  disappointed.  If  at  first  you  count  on  abso¬ 
lute  and  unredeemed  failure,  the  issue  of  most  under¬ 
takings  will  enable  you  to  congratulate  yourself  on  a  great 
success.  After  all,  true  happiness  is  the  reward  of  aspirations 
conceived  upon  that  modest  scale.  General  Pope  will  always 
look  back  to  the  campaign  in  Virginia  as  his  title  to  imperish¬ 
able  fame ;  and  the  Commissioners  wiH  always  remember  the 
Great  International  Exhibition  of  1862  as  the  achieve¬ 
ment  which  has  shed  a  lustre  on  their  lives.  Why  should 
the  comments  of  the  envious  world  ruffle  their  serene 
enjoyment  ? 

One  aspect,  however,  there  is  in  which  the  Exhibition  has 
been,  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  a  success.  As  a 
great  shop  its  prosperity  has  been  incontestable.  The  prayers 
with  which  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  inaugurated  the  under¬ 
taking  have  been  abundantly  rewarded.  The  goods  on  show 
are  selling,  not  only  with  great  rapidity,  but  at  prices  which 
exceed  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  speculation.  The  magnificent  bar¬ 
gains  which  are  being  driven  by  the  exhibitors  of 
what  a  well-known  ambassadress  used  to  call  “  bigotry 
“  and  virtue,”  are  the  true  success  of  the  Exhibition.  Its 
power  of  enhancing  the  prices  of  useless  articles  has  been 
something  stupendous.  Mr.  Cadogan,  in  disposing  of  his 
services  as  head-clerk,  at  the  price  of  more  than  3,000/.  a-year, 
to  M.  Veillard,  was  not  executing  any  isolated  or  singular 
feat  of  Judaic  skill.  His  bargain  was  only  the  prototype  of 
those  which  have  been  throughout  characteristic  of  the  whole 
Exhibition.  How  this  is  really  the  triumph  of  advertisement. 
It  worthily  terminates  the  mission  of  the  Palace  of  Puffs.  At 
a  time  when  trade  is  low,  and  rents  are  dwindling,  and  every 
spare  farthing  is  called  for  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  famine, 
it  is  no  insignificant  achievement  to  have  induced  the  rich  to 
spend  such  vast  sums  in  purchasing  articles  of  mere  ornament. 
The  thing  never  could  have  been  done  by  any  of  the 
inferior  luminaries  in  the  advertising  trade.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  point  in  which  Lord  Granville’s  advertising  firm 
has  shown  itself  superior  to  all  competitors.  It  has  not  only 
induced  numbers  to  buy  when  they  had  no  money  to  buy 
with,  but  it  has  induced  them  to  pay  twice  the  ordinary 
price  for  what  they  bought.  Other  advertising  houses  have 
always  found  it  necessary  to  be  also  cheap ;  but  the  Great 
Shop  at  Brompton  has  succeeded  in  combining  the  highest 
possible  prices  with  the  boldest  possible  piffling.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  result  could  be  obtained  by  no  ordinary  means. 
Its  brilliancy  throws  some  light  on  arrangements  which,  with¬ 
out  such  an  explanation,  have  excited  natural  surprise.  We 
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now  understand  the  object  of  the  great  State  ceremonial  with  j 
which  the  bazaar  was  opened.  The  utility  of  the  second-rate  j 
royalties  who  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  inaugural 
pageant  are  very  intelligible  now.  An  explanation  is  now 
afforded  of  the  ecclesiastical  halo  which  was  thrown  around 
the  opening  ceremony.  We  see  that  the  martyr-like  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  Archbishop  —  it  is  said  that  he  never  re¬ 
covered  the  exertion  —  and  the  unctuous  words  of  the  diocesan, 
and  the  imposing  procession  of  dignitaries,  all  had  their 
money  value.  The  wisdom  which  provided  them  is  fully 
justified  by  the  announcement  which  we  now  read,  that  nearly 
all  the  articles  of  luxury  exhibited  have  been  sold,  and  that  prices 
still  maintain  their  abnormal  level  within  the  building.  An 
expert  exhibitor  could  probably  tell  us  to  a  fraction  the  exact 
percentage  of  profit  which  the  presence  of  all  those  high  and 
mighty  personages  represented.  We  readily  acknowledge 
that,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Exhibition  has  been  a  great 
success.  Everybody  who  is  not  blinded  by  prejudice  must 
acknowledge  that  these  are  some  of  the  finest  advertizing 
contrivances  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Moses  could  not 
have  done  it  so,  nor  Mappin.  They  had  not  the  same 
implements  of  puffery  at  their  command,  and,  therefore,  they 
were  unable  to  achieve  the  same  marvellous  sales.  We  only  j 
feel  some  lingering  regret  that  the  Commissioners,  having  hit 
upon  this  bright  idea,  did  not  push  it  a  little  further.  Having 
discovered  the  commercial  productiveness  of  Royalties,  Cabinet 
Ministers,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  pious  prayers,  it  is  a 
pity  that  they  did  not  explore  more  deeply  the  mine  that  they 
had  opened.  We  understand,  however,  that  when  the  next 
Great  International  Show  is  held,  this  oversight  is  to  be 
remedied.  There  will  be  a>  State  procession  once  a 
week ;  and  a  Royal  Duke  will  be  in  attendance  every 
five-shilling  day.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  will  pro¬ 
nounce  a  benediction  every  day,  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  and,  to  ensure  perfect  impartiality,  he  will  officiate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  different  stall  on  each  successive  occa¬ 
sion.  Exhibitors  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  privilege 
of  priority  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  honour.  Prayers  will  be 
charged  additional,  at  so  much  a  line.  Negotiations  are  in 
progress  with  a  number  of  foreign  princes,  who  will  publicly 
purchase  goods,  at  quadruple  prices,  at  the  stalls  of  those 
exhibitors  who  shall  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  that  purpose.  Terms  will  be  communicated 
privately  by  the  Secretary.  The  services  of  a  considerable 
number  of  exiled  Sovereigns  will  in  all  probability  be  secured. 
It  is  confidently  hoped  that  by  that  time  His  Holiness  the  Pope 
may  be  open  to  an  engagement ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  will  be 
provided,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners,  with  a  perma¬ 
nent  lodging  within  the  building.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  these  arrangements  can  be  satisfactorily  completed,  the 
sales  that  may  be  anticipated  will  throw  even  the  great  success 
of  the  year  1862  into  the  shade. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  points  of  view  from  which  this  system  of  pageant-puffery 
does  not  wear  so  satisfactory  an  aspect.  Sales  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  stimulated  by  the  assistance  of  State  dignitaries 
and  Bishops ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  State  dignitaries 
and  Bishops  receive  any  accession  of  honour  from  their  useful 
services  in  the  encouragement  of  sales.  Both  State  and 
Church  have  given  up  most  kinds  of  trade.  There  hardly 
seems  anything  so  peculiarly  attractive  and  dignified  in  the 
trade  of  puffing  that  it  should  be  exempted  from  the  general 
renunciation.  It  is,  no  doubt,  gratifying  to  a  nation’s  pride 
to  be  the  possessor  of  the  largest  establishment  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry.  We  fully  sympathize  with  all  the  thrills 
of  self-complacency  which  palpitate  in  a  patriot’s  breast 
when  he  reflects  that  his  country  possesses  the  largest  adver¬ 
tizing  machinery  in  the  world.  We  fully  share  in  the  self- 
crratulation  with  which  Englishmen  watch  it  at  work,  and 
note  the  splendid  bargains  that  it  produces.  But  we  doubt 
whether  Presidents  of  Council,  or  Christian  Bishops,  or  scions 
of  Royalty,  are  exactly  the  people  who  ought  to  be  employed 
as  stokers  to  set  that  machinery  in  action.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  future  Exhibitions  are  deprived  of  the  lustre 
which  is  shed  on  them  by  the  partnership  of  public  men  in 
the  speculation,  they  will  not  effect  as  many  sales  as  they  do 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  believing  that 
Lord  Granville  and  the  Bishop  of  London  would  lose  in 
public  influence  if  they  walked  about  the  streets  as  sand¬ 
wich-men,  encased  in  an  advertisement  of  pottery  or  glass ; 
nor  can  we  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  part  they 
played  in  connexion  with  the  late  Exhibition  differed  from 
the  performance  of  the  men  we  meet  in  Regent  Street  less 
in  kind  than  in  degree. 


THE  ACACIAS  OF  LAUSANNE. 

HE  completion  of  another  English  history  of  the  Roman 
empire  —  of  a  work  designed  to  precede  the  great  work  of 
Gibbon,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  office  to  which  its  author  has 
destined  it  —  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  many  readers  the  cele¬ 
brated  passage  in  which  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
describes  the  circumstances  under  which  he  brought  to  a  close 
his  great  undertaking.  “  Between  the  horns  of  eleven  and  twelve 
at  night,”  Gibbon  says,  “  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page 
in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I 
took  several  turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains. 
The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the 
moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  mixed  feelings  of  joy  and  pain 
which  he  experienced — “  The  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom, 
and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame  ;  ”  and  the  pain  of 
thinking  that  u  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion  •  and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  fate  of 
my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  pre¬ 
carious.”  It  is  very  satisfactory  for  those  who  take  pride  in 
English  literature  to  reflect  that  there  are  at  least  three 
living  English  historians  who  figuratively  have  walked  under  their 
acacias  of  Lausanne  —  who  have  planned  and  lived  to  execute  a 
great  historical  composition,  and  have  not  only  completed  their 
works,  but  have  completed  them  with  faculties  undiminished  and 
spirits  unbroken,  so  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  or  hurry 
towards  the  end.  Mr.  Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  Dean  Milman’s 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Merivale’s  History  of  the 
Homan  Empire  are  works  up  to  the  higher  standard  of  English 
composition,  all  embracing  a  great  and  definite  subject,  and  each 
having  a  beginning  and  ending  of  its  own.  As  Gibbon  says,  these 
works  have  secured  the  establishment  of  the  fame  of  their  authors, 
and  have  brought,  or  will  bring,  all  that  fame  has  to  bestow  in  a 
learned  and  wealthy  society.  No  one  of  sense  will  pretend  to 
despise  the  external  advantages  of  the  higher  kind  of  literary 
success.  Mr.  Grote  is  not  only  a  banker,  but  a  banker  whom  the 
society  of  every  civilized  capital  in  Europe  would  be  delighted  to 
honour.  Dean  Milman  is  wearing  away  the  evening  of  an  honoured 
life  in  the  stately  ease  of  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s.  If  Mr. 
Merivale  is  not  soon  a  dean  too,  what  can  deaneries  be  for  ?  But 
there  is  a  pleasure  which  is  greater  than  that  which  worldly 
honours  bring.  There  is  the  pleasure  wrhich  Gibbon  tasted  under 
the  acacias  of  Lausanne,  and  which  must  come,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  to  everyone  who  sets  himself  a  great  intellectual  task  and 
completes  it  —  the  pleasure  of  high  and  successful  effort. 

Perhaps  human  life  has  hardly  anything  better  to  offer  than  the 
lot  of  a  man  of  high  and  cultivated  powers,  who  determines  that 
life,  if  it  is  spared  to  him,  shall  not  wear  away  without  his  having 
done  something  which  shall  last  in  literature,  and  which  shall 
worthily  occupy  the  best  days  of  his  prime.  Tl;e  combination  of 
circumstances,  however,  that  make  the  complete  composition  of 
great  works  possible  are  not  often  found.  There  must  be,  of  course, 
in  the  first  place,  the  mental  gifts,  without  which  the  labour 
merely  ends  in  bookmaking.  There  must  also  be  a  certain  absence 
of  cares,  a  certain  regularity  of  health,  a  certain  position  in 
society,  giving  an  access  to  men  and  a  command  of  materials,  or 
else  the  worker  writes  under  most  disheartening  disadvantages. 
Lastly,  there  must  be  a  peculiar  moral  character — a  patient,  fixed, 
eager  appetite  for  toil  —  a  contempt  for  sudden  success  —  a  power 
not  only  of  determining  an  aim,  but  of  keeping  to  it.  But  when 
all  these  requisites  are  combined,  happy  is  the  man  in  whom 
they  are  found.  Most  men  who  have  any  imagination,  or 
any  conception  of  the  higher  problems  of  literature,  have 
at  times  seen,  as  in  a  vision,  the  lofty  satisfaction  attendant  on  the 
protracted  and  continuous  investigation  of  any  of  the  nobler 
subjects  that  animate  the  mind  of  man.  But  this  vision,  like 
most  other  bright  visions,  soon  fades  away  in  the  mass.  They 
have  a  very  sensible  horror  of  giving  up  their  lives  to  a  failure, 
and  no  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  they  would  succeed.  Far 
from  thinking  these  great  w'orks  are  encouraging  to  most  people, 
we  think  they  only  show  how  very  much  is  wanted  to  produce 
anything  above  mediocrity.  But  the  exceptional  man  who  per¬ 
severes  is,  in  every  way,  to  be  congratulated.  The  interest 
grows  upon  him,  and  even  if  he  is  haunted  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  shortcomings  —  as,  if  he  is  worth  much,  he  is  sure 
to  be — he  never  loses  the  delight  of  engaging  in  a  task  that 
occupies  his  whole  powers,  and  in  which  so  much  is  at  his 
command.  If  the  pleasure  of  reading,  for  example,  the  ordinary 
lives  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Augustus  is  considerable,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  nothing  to  that  of  setting  about  the  estimate  of  their 
characters  as  a  great  and  responsible  business  —  collecting 
every  material,  putting  together  every  fragment  that  gives  or 
even  hints  information,  drawing  on  the  imagination  for  a  com¬ 
bining  whole,  and  dramatizing  the  parts  of  the  ultimate  compo¬ 
sition  into  a  subordination  to  a  preconceived  aim.  There  is, 
too,  in  all  great  fields  of  thought — and  in  history,  perhaps,  more 
than  in  most — a  sense  of  something  open  and  undefined,  to  which 
the  mind  of  an  honest  and  high-minded  enquirer  rushes  with  a 
delight  like  that  which  a  horse  in  the  full  glow  of  life  and  spirits 
experiences  when  it  gets  on  grass.  Most  men  who  have  made 
only  a  moderate  progress  in  history  are  tied  and  crippled  by 
the  limits  of  their  knowledge.  They  are  kept  on  the  hard  mac¬ 
adamized  road  of  common  information.  But  a  man  who  has 
set  himself  to  exhaust  the  authorities,  and  has  given  himself 
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sufficient  time  to  think  and  muse  on  tlie  data  lie  collects,  feels  that 
ho  may  go  where  his  inquiries  and  reflections  lead  him,  and  that 
no  novelty  need  be  feared  by  him  simply  because  it  is  a  no¬ 
velty.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  he  pleases,  he  should  not  come 
to  and  express  the  conclusion  that  the  Sophists  were  very  good 
philosophers,  and  that  Cleon  was  a  glory  to  Athens. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Gibbon,  when  all  the  delight  of 
sustained  and  unfettered  inquiry  was  over  for  him,  should  have 
had  some  melancholy  thoughts  as  he  wandered  under  his 
acacias.  lie  could  not  help  mourning  that  the  days  were  gone  by 
when  his  intellect  was  kept  on  the  stretch,  and  the  range  of  what 
he  might  effect  was  without  fixed  and  determinate  bounds.  But 
the  finished  work  has  one  thing  to  offer  to  the  wanderer  under  the 
acacias  which  the  unfinished  can  never  have.  It  offers  him  the 
prospect  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  influence — that,  namely,  which  arises 
from  the  mere  fact  that  a  whole,  and  not  a  part,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  A  history  which  embraces  the  whole  of  a  distinct  sub¬ 
ject,  has  a  prospect  of  being  the  history  of  that  subject,  which  a 
fragment  cannot  attain.  Although  he  was  possessed  of  many  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  a  historian,  and  indeed  had  no  conspicuous 
deficiency  for  historical  eminence,  except  the  want  of  a  distrust 
of  the  intellectual  strength  of  men  whom  he  was  drawn  to  by 
moral  qualities,  Arnold  might  almost  as  well  have  never  attempted 
the  history  of  Rome  at  all  as  left  the  three  first  volumes  behind 
him.  The  later  he  had  carried  his  history,  the  more  his 
strength  would  have  appeared.  Weak  in  the  investigation  of 
such  intellectual  puzzles  as  the  early  Roman  Constitution,  he 
was  admirable  in  his  grasp  of  the  characters  of  great  men,  and 
in  the  lively  portraiture  of  scenery  and  incident.  Had  he  lived 
to  narrate  the  story  of  Rome  from  the  days  of  her  struggle  with 
Carthage  to  the  break  down  of  the  aristocracy,  he  "might 
some  frosty  night  have  walked  under  the  woods  of  Rydal,  and  as 
he  looked  up  to  the  tops  of  Fairfield  and  Helvellyn,  he  might 
have  reflected  that  his  writings  would  determine  the  mode  in 
which  England  would  regard  the  Roman  Republic  for  at  least 
a  generation.  Mr.  Merivale  has  secured  the  field  for  the 
subsequent  stage  of  Roman  history,  and  as  he  paces  the 
banks  of  the  Cam,  he  may  please  himself  with  thinking 
that  not  only  the  young  men  he  meets,  but  their  boys  thirty 
years  hence,  will,  in  all  probability,  see  the  procession  of  the 
Caesars  across  the  stage  of  history  with  the  spectacles  that  he  has 
invented  for  them. 

While,  however,  we  admire  the  finished  over  the  unfinished 
work,  and  quite  agree  with  the  gods,  and  not  with  Cato,  in  think¬ 
ing  that  success  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  a  merit  of  its  own,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  those  who  have  undertaken  great  works,  and 
been  cut  short  before  they  have  finished  their  task,  have  had 
dreams  of  a  walk  like  Gibbon’s  before  them,  which  have  had  almost 
as  great  charms  as  the  realization  of  those  dreams  could  have 
possessed  for  them.  Lord  Macaulay  enjoyed  writing  his  history, 
if  ever  man  enjoyed  wilting  a  history  since  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
Those  brilliant  sentences,  those  antithetical  characters,  those  sharp 
denunciations  of  enemies,  and  that  unswerving  praise  of  friends,  must 
have  been  far  dearer  to  the  author  than  they  can  be  to  any  reader. 
The  history  itself  loses  immensely  by  its  briefness.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  it  was  all  about  nothing.  Its  contents  are  perhaps 
harder  to  recollect  than  those  of  any  work  that  ever  was  half  so 
interesting  to  read.  The  Danbys,  and  Montagues,  and  Halifaxes 
swim  before  our  memory  like  midges  on  a  summer  evening.  We 
know  the  flies  are  there,  but  we  cannot  make  out  exactly  where. 
This  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  writer  having  only 
dealt  with  a  corner  of  his  subject,  and  having  died  before  he  came 
to  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  But  still,  as  we  read,  we  are  aware 
in  every  page  of  the  intense  interest  which  the  writer  took  in  his 
own  composition,  and  the  ardour  with  which  the  mere  idea  of  his 
great  task  perpetually  inspired  him.  Nor  do  even  outsiders  always 
fail  to  invest  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  left  an  unfinished 
work  behind  him  with  a  poetry  little  inferior  to  that  which 
clothes  the  name  of  a  historian  who  has  looked  on  the 
lake  and  mountains,  immediately  after  laying  down  the 
pen  that  has  just  recorded  his  concluding  sentence.  Perhaps  this 
feeling  seldom  lasts  beyond  the  immediate  generation  which  wit¬ 
nesses  the  effort  and  its  failure.  To  later  readers,  the  fragment  is  a 
fragment,  and  nothing  more ;  but  to  the  author’s  contemporaries 
there  may  be  something  of  a  melancholy  romance  associated  with 
its  composition.  Even  those  who  most  exclaimed  against  the 
arrogance,  the  dogmatism,  and  the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Buckle  may 
henceforth  look  with  a  new  interest  on  this  work,  now  that  an 
untimely  death,  in  a  distant  land,  has  for  ever  stopped  the  action 
of  a  mind  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  defects,  was  at  least 
great  in  its  unbounded  aspirations,  its  devotion  to  knowledge,  and 
its  thirst  for  comprehensive  speculation. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  consider  the  completion  of  such 
works  as  Mr.  Merivale’s  Rome  at  all  encouraging  to  men  with  only 
an  ordinary  love  of  literature,  and  ordinary  opportunities  of  car¬ 
rying  out  literaiy  projects.  We  think  that  to  many  minds  the 
effect  would  be  to  induce  a  fresh  contentment  with  the  production 
of  literature  that  is  avowedly  temporary.  Most  men,  even  if  they 
are  able,  and  cultivated,  and  industrious,  are  only  born  for  the 
hour.  They  are  the  creatures  of  the  day,  and  may  as  well  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  are  ephemeral.  It  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  they  write  or  do  not  write ;  but  if  the  longing  for  mental 
activity  impels  them  to  write,  it  seems  to  many,  with  whom  we 
should  not  venture  to  disagree,  that  it  is  as  worthy  and  profitable 
as  writing  a  second-rate  book  (and  much  pleasanter  and  more 
entertaining)  to  produce  writings  which  are  avowedly  meant  to 


wither  like  the  grass  of  the  field,  as  soon  as  the  day,  or  week,  or 
month  of  their  allotted  existence  is  over.  We  are  aware  that 
many  people  think  very  differently,  and  consider  the  composition 
of  even  a  mediocre  book,  if  it  is  moderately  honest  and  learned, 
as  a  great  moral,  if  not  intellectual,  triumph.  That  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  A  laborious  literary  failure  is  not  to  us  an  inviting  reward 
for  the  time  and  trouble  it  costs.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  see 
why  periodical  literature,  if  of  a  high  enough  kind,  should  not  be 
supposed  to  come  as  near  in  glory  and  pleasure  to  that  which  is  so 
far  removed  from  both  as  the  conception  and  execution  of  great 
literary  designs.  Men  who  put  their  whole  strength  into  fugitive 
literature  cannot  pretend  to  walk  under  acacias,  and  gaze  at  the 
moon  with  a  legitimate  pride ;  but  they  may  plod  along  under 
their  umbrellas  with  a  consciousness  that  they  have  a  very  en¬ 
gaging,  active,  and,  let  us  hope,  instructive  occupation. 


REWARDS. 

OTH1NG  marks  more  strongly  the  gulf  which  divides  the 
poor  from  the  rich  than  the  feeling  which  prevails  about 
rewards.  It  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  gentlemen  accept 
testimonials  very  freely,  but  are  extremely  shy  about  taking 
rewards.  A  reward  differs  from  a  testimonial  in  several  points. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  presumed  that  the  former  is  given  by  a 
superior,  and  the  latter  by  an  equal  or  inferior.  In  the  next 
place,  a  reward  is  a  kind  of  payment  for  service  done,  and  should 
be  something  useful  to  the  recipient ;  whereas,  a  testimonial,  it  is 
commonly  thought,  should  be  costly  to  the  donor,  but  of  little  or 
no  use  to  the  recipient.  The  latter  is,  moreover,  held  to  show 
general  admiration  rather  than  a  sense  of  any  special  service. 
Admiring  parishioners  present  a  testimonial  to  their  pet  parson, 
but  a  prince  rewards  his  followers,  and  a  master  his  servant.  The 
testimonial,  indeed,  sometimes  puts  on  a  mock  show  of  utility, 
but  it  is  essential  that  the  pretence  should  be  very  transparent,  as 
anything  coarsely  useful  will  take  rank  as  a  reward,  and,  perhaps, 
be  received  as  an  insult.  A  teapot  with  an  inscription,  for 
instance,  is  a  common  form  of  testimonial ;  but  this  is  only  admis¬ 
sible  because  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  presentee  is  not  really  in  want 
of  a  teapot.  A  gentleman,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  rewarded,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  except  by  the  nation  or  the  Sovereign. 
Mere  difference  of  rank  or  wealth  is  not  thought  to  constitute 
such  superiority  as  would  entitle  a  private  individual  to  reward 
another.  If  a  great  man  wishes  to  reward  a  little  man,  he  is 
obliged  to  exercise  considerable  diplomatic  skill  in  the  matter. 
Though  it  may  be  perfectly  well  known  that  the  latter  has  not 
money  enough  to  pay  his  butcher’s  bills,  it  will  not  do  to  send  him  a 
cheque,  and  it  would  not  be  veiy  safe  to  send  him  a  haunch  of  veni¬ 
son.  The  great  man  is  obliged  to  take  some  more  roundabout 
way.  He  may  pretend,  for  instance,  to  be  struck  by  the  abilities 
of  his  friend’s  sons,  and  may  exert  himself  to  get  an  appointment 
for  one  of  them,  or  may  present  another  to  a  living.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  here  the  vanity  of  a  father  will  allow  the  pretext. 
Some  apparent  exceptions  which  occur  will  be  found,  when 
examined,  to  confirm  the  rule.  Mr.  Cobden’s  admirers,  for 
example,  subscribed  and  bought  him  an  estate.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  in  substance  to  reward  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
free  trade.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  here,  that  a  large 
political  party  enjoys  something  of  that  superiority  to  an  individual 
which  is  attributed  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  that,  in  the  next 
place,  the  gift  was  understood  to  be  intended  as  a  compensation  for 
the  sacrifices  which  his  career  had  entailed  on  him. 

But  when  we  pass  to  our  dealings  with  the  poor,  all  scruples  on 
this  head  vanish.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  favourite  article  of  faith  with 
many  philanthropists  that  children  and  uneducated  men  should  be 
incessantly  stimulated  with  the  prospect  of  reward.  Vanity  has 
something  to  do  with  this.  When  a  set  of  gentlemen  meet 
together  and  give  a  pair  of  breeches  to  a  labourer  because  he  has 
brought  up  his  family  creditably,  they  are  blinded  by  their  own 
sense  of  self-importance  to  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding.  They 
would  admit  that  to  send  the  breeches  by  the  carrier  would  be 
altogether  out  of  place;  but  they  fancy  that  it  gives  quite  a 
different  air  to  the  transaction  if  the  man  is  made  to  stand  before 
them,  receives  the  gift  at  their  own  hands,  and  listens  to  an 
address  from  their  own  mouths.  They  enjoy  the  notion  of 
standing  out  as  moral  regenerators,  and  perhaps  really  have 
a  faint  belief  that  some  young  man  may  be  kept  away 
from  the  public-house  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  like 
distinction  in  his  old  age.  But  though  vanity  plays  its  part,  it 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  passion  for  conferring  rewards.  The 
desire  to  bolster  up  the  cause  of  virtue  in  this  way  shows  itself 
very  strongly  in  most  of  our  popular  moral  literature.  It  has  been 
long  held  by  the  writers  of  improving  story-books  that  the  best 
way  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue  among  the  young  and  un¬ 
educated  is  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  the  best  policy.  Hogarth’s 
Idle  and  Industrious  Apprentices  are  types,  in  a  pictorial  form, 
of  the  sort  of  teaching  which  was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  in 
fashion.  Children  were  told  that  good  boys  were  sure  to  come 
home  with  their  pockets  full  of  toys ;  while  naughty  boys  would 
get  lost  in  dismal  woods,  or  incur  some  such  hideous  fate.  The 
apprentice  was  lured  to  church  with  the  hope  of  wimiing  his 
master’s  daughter ;  while  the  gallows  loomed  in  the  distance  if  he 
was  ever  tempted  into  pitch  and  toss.  The  writers  who  take  up 
this  system  would  doubtless  admit  that  their  pictures  are  over¬ 
drawn  ;  that  there  are,  in  fact,  many  thriving  rogues,  and  many 
honest  paupers.  But  they  would  say  that  these  truths  are  too 
strong  meat  for  babes.  Their  plan,  nakedly  stated,  amounts  to 
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this  —  that  men  should,  if  possible,  he  tricked  into  practising 
virtue  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  when  the  trick  is  discovered 
their  habits  may  be  too  confirmed  to  be  given  up.  Unfortunately 
for  the  success  of  this  scheme,  the  trick  must  be  always  very 
quickly  discovered.  A  child  must  be  very  dull  who  does  not 
observe  that  lies  and  disobedience  do  not  always  entail 
such  unpleasant  results  as  his  teachers  would  have  him  think ; 
and  the  apprentice  speedily  perceives  that  his  master’s  daughter 
is  apt  to  reserve  her  smiles  for  his  scapegrace  rival,  while  much 
present  pleasure  is  to  be  secured  by  a  less  rigid  rule  of  conduct. 
Virtue,  no  doubt,  tends  on  the  whole  to  produce  happiness,  and 
vice  misery;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  clothe  this  truth  in  a 
dramatic  form  without  practising  a  kind  of  fraud,  and  nothing 
saps  the  foundations  of  morality  more  effectually  than  a  moral 
fraud.  A  feeling  is  produced  that  a  compact  has  been  broken, 
and  that  the  obligation  to  act  virtuously  is  no  longer  in  force. 
However  true  it  may  be  that  an  enlightened  selfishness  would 
always  dictate  an  upright  life,  the  doctrine  is  wholly  false  if  due 
stress  is  not  laid  on  the  word  enlightened,  and  is  at  best  very  dan¬ 
gerous  when  enforced  as  a  practical  lesson. 

The  distinction  which  is  made  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  is  seen  not  only  in  the  wish  to  reward  the  latter,  but  in  the 
kind  of  actions  which  it  is  thought  should  be  rewarded.  If  a 
member  of  the  former  class  is  ever  rewarded,  it  is  for  some  clearly 
exceptional  service,  which  it  would  not  be  discreditable  to  have 
left  undone.  A  successful 'general  who  receives  a  title  and  an 
estate  is  an  instance.  A  reward  is  here  properly  bestowed, 
because  it  is  clear  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  respectable  citizen, 
though  he  wants  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  constitute  a 
great  general.  There  is  nothing  insulting  in  rewarding  merit  the 
absence  of  which  implies  no  dishonour.  In  the  case  of  poor  men, 
on  the  contrary,  many  well-meaning  persons  show  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  mark  their  approbation  of  qualities  the  presence  of 
which  ought  to  be  presumed.  An  instance  of  this  feeling 
frequently  occurs  when  a  poor  man  picks  up  something  in 
the  street  and  restores  it  to  the  rightful  owner.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a  letter  in  one  of  the 
papers  in  which  a  case  of  this  kind  is  described,  and  much 
indignation  is  expressed  at  the  shabby  wretch  who  only  gives  a 
shilling  in  return.  The  feeling  which  inspires  these  letters  appa¬ 
rently  is  that  honesty  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among  the  poor,  and 
that  it  should  be  carefully  fostered  or  it  will  disappear.  The  man, 
it  is  thought,  will  have  discovered  the  dangerous  secret  that  to  act 
uprightly  entails  a  sacrifice,  and  will  resolve  never  to  act  uprightly 
again.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  moralists  of  this  school  that 
there  is  a  different  aspect  in  which  the  question  may  be  viewed. 
They  forget  that  men  are  very  apt  to  become  that  which  they  are 
assumed  to  be;  and  that  when  an  uneducated  man  obeys  an 
honourable  impulse  it  is  a  doubtful  kindness  to  convince  him  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  take  him  to  have  achieved  a  great  feat. 
Virtue,  which  so  much  astonishes  other  people,  will  naturally  seem 
superfluous  to  its  possessor,  and  indiscreet  liberality  may  possibly 
suggest  the  very  feeling  of  regret  which  it  is  meant  to  preclude.  It 
is  of  course  possible  to  push  this  view  too  far.  Stinginess  is  always 
ready  to  put  on  the  cloak  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  idle  pedantry  to 
affect  not  to  see  that  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
moral  tone  of  the  educated  and  uneducated.  A  windmill  is 
not  turned  into  a  knight  by  all  the  asseverations  of  all  the  Don 
Quixotes  in  the  world.  It  is,  nevertheless,  pretty  certain  that  the 
danger  is  on  the  other  side.  Men  living  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  great  wealth  and  great  poverty  are  constantly 
brought  into  contact,  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  degradation  is  in¬ 
herent  in  poverty.  No  one,  however,  can  have  travelled  in 
countries  which  have  seen  little  of  rich  tourists  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  a  poor  peasant  is 
perfectly  capable  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  easily  offended 
by  an  indelicate  offer  of  money.  Tourists  soon  efface  such 
sentiments,  and  generate  a  race  of  beggars  by  their  desire  to  be 
what  they  think  liberal.  It  is  only  when  the  roads  are  infested 
with  professional  mendicants  that  the  mischief  thus  caused  becomes 
apparent.  The  harm  done  here  comes  not  so  much  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  rewarding  honesty  as  of  rewarding  courtesy.  If  a  child 
opens  a  gate,  the  rich  traveller  thinks  that  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
to  throw  a  coin  in  requital,  and  that  a  mere  acknowledgment 
would  be  ungracious.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  reward  such  trifling 
acts  of  courtesy  without  doing  mischief.  There  is  this  difference 
between  paying  for  real  sendees  and  rewarding  acts  of  courtesy — 
that  the  latter  can  be  forced  on  the  traveller,  and  the  former  cannot. 
In  the  districts  which  Englishmen  haunt,  two  stages  of  corruption 
may  be  observed  in  the  children.  In  the  earlier  stage  they  try  to  get 
money  out  of  the  traveller  by  little  sham  attentions,  such  as  offering 
flowers ;  and  in  the  later  stage  they  follow  him  with  stories  of  misery 
and  starvation,  delivered  in  an  artificial  whine.  When  the  tourist  has 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  line  of  juvenile  mendicants,  he 
readily  admits  the  evil  and  the  nuisance ;  but  it  does  not  occur  to 
him  that  he  prepares  the  way  to  this  state  of  things  so  long  as  he 
acts  on  the  principle  that  a  rich  man  is  bound  to  reward  each  trifling 
act  of  politeness.  To  pay  for  labour,  and  to  reward  virtues,  are 
wholly  different  things.  To  pay  for  labour  can  never —  to  reward 
virtues,  in  most  instances,  must  —  corrupt.  If  a  man  chooses  to 
shoulder  his  own  carpet-bag,  he  can  do  so  without  being  unjust  or 
rude  to  any  one,  and  he  is,  consequently,  bound  to  pay  if  he  accepts 
the  services  of  a  porter ;  but  a  mere  ofier  of  politeness  cannot  in 
most  cases  be  rejected,  and  stands  accordingly  on  very  different 
ground. 

In  the  case  which  we  have  taken  above  of  the  poor  person  who 


restores  some  piece  of  lost  property,  it  may  he  suspected  that,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  honesty  for  which  a  reward  is 
demanded  is  of  very  doubtful  character.  The  story  which  takes 
such  a  pretty  shape  in  the  newspaper  would,  if  properly  sifted,  be 
reduced,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  something  of  this  kind  : — A  man 
is  walking  along  the  street,  and  pulls  out  his  pocket-handkerchief ; 
before  taking  three  steps  he  has  a  doubtful  consciousness  that  he  has 
dropped  something,  and  turns  round.  Some  boy  has  picked  up — 
we  will  suppose — a  purse,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses.  Of 
course  he  has  no  option  but  to  restore  it;  but  he  naturally  feels  that 
fortune  has  dealt  rather  hardly  with  him  in  mocking  him  with 
such  a  chance,  and  talks  afterwards  about  his  ill-requited  honesty. 
Some  enthusiastic  simpleton,  with  a  turn  for  fine  writing,  hears 
the  tale  in  its  improved  shape,  and  sends  it  to  the  newspaper.  It 
is  plain  that  there  is  here  no  real  grievance ;  and  that  the  shabby 
wretch,  of  whom  complaint  is  made,  did  quite  rightly  in  not 
giving  more  than  a  shilling.  The  only  result  of  giving  more 
would  be  to  teach  the  boy  that  it  might  be  more  profitable,  as 
well  as  pleasanter,  to  wander  about  the  streets  in  quest  of  such 
windfalls  than  to  stick  to  honest  labour.  Common-sense,  no 
doubt,  wrould  tell  the  boy  that  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  is  not 
likely  soon  to  recur ;  but  in  such  matters  common-sense  does  not 
always  obtain  a  hearing.  Common-sense  tells  the  young  gambler, 
who  has  a  run  of  luck,  that  his  pockets  will  probably  be  emptied 
without  such  luck  returning ;  but  the  young  gambler  is  apt  to 
disregard  the  warning. 

The  notion  of  the  importance  of  rewards  is,  perhaps,  connected 
with  the  fanatical  spirit  which  seeks  to  parcel  out  the  events  of 
life  into  a  series  of  special  interpositions  of  Providence.  When 
the  tower  in  Siloam  falls,  the  fanatic  always  thinks  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  lost  if  he  cannot  make  out  that  those  eighteen 
were  sinners  above  all  men,  and  he  is  always  willing  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  success  of  a  cause  is  a  proof  of  its  goodness.  It, 
of  course,  requires  some  little  ingenuity  to  twist  events  so  as  to 
suit  his  particular  views,  but  such  ingenuity  as  satisfies  fanaticism  is 
not  often  wanting.  When  the  war  began  in  America,  the  Aboli¬ 
tionist  preachers  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  that  the  North  wras 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  slavery,  and  were,  accordingly,  very 
confident  that  the  “God  of  Justice  ”  would  interfere  to  settle  the 
matter  as  they  wished.  But  as  it  became  evident  that  this 
interference  was  delayed  in  an  undesirable  way,  they  suddenly 
changed  them  note,  and  explained  that  the  “God  of  Justice  ”  was 
not  likely  to  interpose  until  unconditional  Abolition  had  been 
made  the  war-cry  of  their  party.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite 
many  instances  of  this  way  of  looking  at  things,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  be  very  common ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  men  who  are  pleased  to  analyse  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  in  a  spirit  so  narrow-minded  and  irreverent  should 
import  something  of  the  same  spirit  into  their  own  dealings  with 
men.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  modem  High  Church  novels  that 
they  have  introduced  a  more  spiritual  tone.  These  novels  rim,  in 
fact,  into  the  opposite  extreme.  They  would  raise  a  superstructure 
of  virtue  on  a  foundation  of  sentiment,  just  as  the  other  school 
would  build  on  a  foundation  of  selfishness.  But  sentiment,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  something  better  than  mere  selfishness  and  a  feeling 
of  self-interest.  The  one  may  possibly  be  developed  into  the  hardy 
tree  of  sincere  religion  —  the  other  never  can. 


THE  LANCASHIRE  POOR. 

IT  is  surprising  that,  amidst  much  general  information  about 
the  cotton  famine,  and  somewhat  plentiful  publication  of 
the  names  of  the  subscribers  towards  the  relief  of  its  victims, 
we  have  so  few  details  of  their  sufferings.  Had  the  Northern 
districts  been  in  a  state  of  siege,  or  had  similar  hardships  been 
endured  in  the  Crimea  or  in  India,  “Our  Own  Correspondent” 
would  have  'visited  every  hovel,  and  narrated  all  the  misery  with 
individual  circumstance.  And  yet  the  sufferings  are  not  less  real, 
nor  borne  less  bravely  by  what  Mr.  Cobden  has  rather  happily, 
though  with  a  sinister  meaning,  called  the  “blockaded  poor,” 
though  they  are  left  unchronicled  save  in  a  casual  letter  in  a 
country  newspaper.  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  as  affliction  en 
masse  awakens  much  less  active  sympathy  than  affliction  in  detail, 
we  may  do  some  little  service  by  gathering  together  a  few  such 
details  from  what  records  are  available  of  the  sufferings  and 
endurance  of  our  patient  countrymen  in  their  sore  trial.  There 
is  scarce  one  of  the  cold  homes  in  those  long  rows  of  dingy  brick¬ 
work  that  make  up  a  manufacturing  town,  in  which  there  is  not 
being  acted  out,  day  by  day,  a  living  hero-story,  with  more  of 
heroism,  and  often  of  real  poetry,  than  many  poets  have  had  to 
work  upon. 

In  a  little  volume,  called  A  Visit  to  the  Cotton  Districts,  an  eye¬ 
witness  has  described  them  as  they  were  two  or  three  weeks  ago ; 
and  we  propose  to  follow  him,  in  the  main,  through  a  few  of  his 
experiences.  He  begins  with  Manchester  on  a  Saturday  evening. 
There  is  something  that  would  be  grotesque,  if  it  were  not  so 
saddening,  in  his  lively  account  of  the  large  open  space  by  the 
Infirmary,  as  it  then  appears.  Here,  is  a  group  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  singing,  and  singing  well,  a  doleful  ditty  of  which  the 
burden  was  “  starvation  ” —  the  w'ord  being  easy  to  rhyme,  and 
suiting  the  local  poet  accordingly;  there,  a  brass  band,  from  a 
neighbouring  factory,  striking  in,  rather  inappropriately,  with 
“  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  ”  (the  factory  had  only  stopped  a 
day  or  two  before,  and  the  band  had  not  had  time  to  select  their 
music)  ;  then  a  psalm  tune  by  two  girls,  with  a  couple  of  concer¬ 
tinas  and  a  triangle  ;  out  there,  by  the  lamp-post,  an  old  man, 
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not  gifted  as  a  singer,  hut  telling  a  story,  because  u  he  must  do 
something;  ”  and  yonder,  in  a  bye  street, 

a  young  woman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
singing,  in  a  sweet  plaintive  voice,  a  Lancashire  song.  It  was  her  first  song 
in  public,  and  the  tremulous  voice  and  downcast  eye,  as  she  nervously 
hugged  her  little  one,  were  very  touching.  When  the  song  was  over  the 
poor  creature  looked  round  with  a  timid  air  to  the  bystanders ;  but  she  had 
not  calculated  her  strength,  the  occasion  was  beyond  her  endurance,  and  she 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  While  I  felt  in  common  with  those 
around,  many  of  whom  were  not  dry-eyed,  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the  poor 
minstrel,  our  feelings  were  turned  into  heart}7  gladness  when  a  strong 
brawny  Lancashire  lad  walked  up  to  the  place  she  had  occupied,  took  off"  his 
hat,  and  made  a  collection  for  her  on  the  spot. 

Had  the  writer  been  a  finished  literary  artist  instead  of  wbat 
be  is  —  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  traveller  of  some  Dissenting  per¬ 
suasion  —  be  could  scarcely  have  given  his  narrative  an  intro¬ 
duction  more  entirely  characteristic.  The  love  of  music,  the 
itching  eagerness  to  be  “  doing  something,”  the  rough  exterior,  the 
honest  fellow-feeling,  and  the  sad  heart  that  beats  under  it  all  — 
they  are  just  what  may  be  seen  every  day.  But  the  singers  and 
the  beggars  (bund  fide  or  professional),  the  crowds  round  the  pawn¬ 
shops,  and  the  little  knots  of  housewives  in  high  debate  around  the 
butchers’  stalls  about  the  price  of  scraps  of  meat,  may  be  seen  and 
heard  anywhere,  except  that,  in  the  singing,  Lancashire  is  unri¬ 
valled.  And,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  real  thing  we  have  gone  to  see. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  turning  a  penny  in  the  metropolis  of 
Cottondom,  and  there  are  so  many  other  businesses  besides  cotton- 
work  carried  on  there — Manchester  is,  moreover,  so  exclusively 
the  resort  of  all  who  are  driven  to  beggary,  and  who,  “  for  very 
shame,  cannot  beg  in  their  own  towns,  and  could  not  make  a  firing 
of  it  there  if  they  did” — that  it  presents  no  true  picture  of  the 
manufacturing  distress.  We  know  little  of  its  real  pressure  until 
we  go  into  the  places  which  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  staple 
business  —  Stockport,  for  instance,  or  Preston  —  where,  as  one 
of  the  natives  said,  “  we  are  all  kind  o’  cannibals  here,  and 
five  one  upon  another ;  the  factory  folk  five  upon  the  mill-owners, 
and  we  five  upon  the  factory  folk,  and  now  all  is  come  to  a 
standstill.” 

And  now,  without  a  word  of  comment,  we  wish  to  lay  before 
cur  readers  a  few  instances  of  the  simple  misery  that  is  being 
endured,  j  ust  as  they  occurred  to  the  bystander.  Here  is  one  from 
Stockport :  — • 

Down  a  miserable  court,  where  a  quadrangle  of  little  dens  —  they  could 
not  be  called  houses  —  were  huddled  together,  their  open  doors  exhibiting  all 
that  the  houses  contained  —  for  they  were  single-storied  —  we  entered  a  low- 
roofed  hovel.  A  woman  sat  on  a  bench,  or  rather  a  rough  framework  which 
represented  a  bed  :  an  infant  was  in  her  arms,  and  at  her  feet  two  little  half- 
clothed  children  were  lying.  The  room  contained  nothing  but  a  counterpane 
upon  the  bed,  a  pot  beside  the  fire,  and  a  few  articles  of  crockery  —  not  a 
chair  or  table  was  there,  nor  one  single  article  to  contribute  to  comfort.  The 
poor  creature  evinced  great  regret  that  we  could  not  be  accommodated  with 
seats  ;  but  we  told  her  that  our  object  was  merely  to  look  through  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  we  would  not  intrude. 

“  Intrude  !  you  are  welcome,  sirs  ;  and  if  you  bring  any  help,  God  reward 
you,”  she  said. 

“  You  seem  to  have  a  large  family.” 

“  There  are  five,  Sir.  This  little  one  is  just  six  months  old  ”  (and  its  poor 
little  shrivelled  arms  and  haggard  face  looked  as  if  it  would  never  survive 
six  months  more).  “  Poor  children,  they  have  fared  ill  since  their  father 
went  to  prison.” 

“  Prison !  how  came  he  there  ?  ” 

“  We  were  hard  put  to  it,  and  had  gs.  i  id.  worth  of  provisions  on  credit, 
for  which  we  could  not  pay.  Mv  husband  was  summonsed,  and  as  he  had 
nothing  to  give  them,  they  took  his  body.  You  see  what  we  have  to  live 
upon.  There  is  not  a  mouthful  of  bread  in  the  house  ;  and  there  is  our  bed. 
Everything  has  gone,  thing  after  thing,  till  now  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
counterpane.” 

“  Do  you  not  manage  to  receive  relief  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  do,  and  very  thankful  I  am  for  it ;  but  I  have  only  3s.  6  d.  a 
week,  and  what  is  that  ?  In  good  times  my  master  used  to  make  il.  and 
il.  5 s.  a  week,  and  then  we  thought  we  could  only  just  live  ;  but  now  see 
what  we  have  come  to  ”  —  and  the  recollection  brought  the  tears  flowing  into 
her  eyes. 

It  was  with  heavy  hearts  we  turned  away  from  the  court,  but  they  were 
somewhat  lightened  when,  turning  round  to  take  a  last  glimpse,  we  saw  the 
woman  showing  her  little  group  of  children  a  shilling  we  had  left,  and  heard 
her,  with  almost  childish  joy,  promising  them  bread  that  night. 

“  Are  there  many  cases  like  this  in  your  round  ?  ”  I  asked  our  guide  (the 
officer  of  the  relief  fund). 

“  Aye,  there  are  that.  I  could  take  you  to  a  hundred  families  within  five 
minutes’  walk  of  this  spot,  where  there  is  not  an  article  of  clothing  in  the 
house  except  what  they  stand  up  in.” 

Here  is  another :  — 

She  had  been  a  widow  many  years,  and  had  one  son  who  had  been  away 
eleven  years  in  Canada  as  a  soldier  ;  whether  alive  or  dead  she  did  not  know. 
She  had  two  daughters  who  went  to  the  factory  to  work.  The  average  wages 
they  brought  home  to  their  mother  were  about  sixteen  shillings  a  week  ; 
besides  this,  the  household  fund  was  increased  by  the  widow’s  own  industry. 
They  were  so  far  prosperous,  that  every  week  they  were  able  to  put  by*a 
little  money  in  the  Savings’  Bank  ;  but  by  the  time  a  few  pounds  were  saved, 
the  rainy  day  came.  The  mill  stopped  at  which  the  daughters  were  engaged. 
The  widow’s  health,  at  the  same  time,  gave  way.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the 
work  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  which  depended  directly 
upon  the  mill,  stopped  also.  The  first  withdrawal  from  the  Savings’  Bank 
had  to  be  made ;  and  little  by  little  the  whole  of  the  savings  went.  One 
article  of  comfort  after  another  was  then  sold,  until  the  home  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  pride  and  pleasure  was  stripped  of  everything  that 
made  it  comfortable. 

Just  as  things  Avere  coming  to  the  Avorst,  one  of  the  daughters  got  cmploA'- 
ment  at  four  shillings  a  week.  But  Avhat  Avas  four  shillings  to  keep  three 
adults  upon  and  pay  house-rent  ?  Living  at  that  dying  rate  Avas  protracted 
starvation. 

“It  Avas  very  wrong  to  be  proud,”  said  the  widow  ;  “  it  seemed  as  if  one 
was  above  taking  Avhat  God  sent,  but  I  did  feel  it  dreadfully  hard  to  seek  for 
relief.  I  had  never  been  used  to  take  anybody’s  money  unless  I  had  earned 
it  from  them,  and  had  altvays  been  able  to  keep  out  of  debt  and  out  of 


trouble.  I  know  it  was  not  right,  but  when  we  brought  homo  the  first 
‘  relief’  and  set  it  on  the  table,  we  all  set  to  crying,  so  much  that  we  could 
not  touch  it.  But  that  is  all  over  now,  and  we  thank  God  for  the  daily  bread 
He  sends  us.” 


And  another :  — 

“  You  Avould  not  think  that  Avretclied  hole  was  inhabited,  Avould  you  ?  ” 
asked  our  guide,  pointing  to  a  cellar  under  an  empty  house. 

“  No,  surely  it  is  not,”  I  ansAvered,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  anything 
human  could  lhre  in  that  dark,  dank  hole. 

“  Ah,  that’s  a  sad  case  there,  sir.  We  must  not  call,  for  the  man  is  so 
sensitive  that  I  believe  he  Avould  rather  die  outright  than  be  seen  by  strangers 
as  he  is.  He  Avas  formerly  an  overseer,  and  from  this  he  got  reduced  to 
spinner’s  Avork  ;  and  then  lie  could  not  get  any  work  at  all,  though  he  tried 
everything  except  begging  ;  and  Avhen  he  had  sold  everything  he  had,  he  left 
his  house  because  he  could  not  pay  the  rent,  and  crept  arvay  to  this  cellar  to 
die.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir  ?  I  had  to  beg  him  to  take  the  relief,  he  took 
the  thing  to  heart  so.” 

And  another :  — 

We  turned  doAvn  a  narrow  archway,  damp  and  dreary,  and  arrived  in  a 
little  square  court  Avhere  there  were  about  twenty  one-storied  cottages,  many 
nearly  roofless,  others  Avith  doors  hanging  on  one  hinge.  A  lot  of  ragged, 
half-naked  children  were  making  mud-pies  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  Avhile 
occasionally  sharp  rebukes,  in  a  shrill  Irish  brogue,  Avere  being  administered 
by  slatternly  Avomen  leaning  against  the  doorposts. 

We  entered  one  house.  The  usual  scene  presented  itself  —  four  bare  walls, 
a  fixture  bedstead,  Avith  some  shavings  and  a  counterpane,  and  a  pot  beside 
what  should  be  a  fire.  A  Avoman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  sat  upon  the  bed¬ 
stead,  Avith  her  head  leaning  against  the  Avail.  She  started  up  as  we  entered, 
and  smoothed  the  hair  Avhich  had  fallen  negligently  about  her. 

“  You  seem  ill,  my  good  woman,”  we  remarked,  after  a  few  sentences  had 
been  exchanged. 

“  I  am  ill,  sir,”  she  answered  ;  “  I  have  five  children,  and  this  morning 
there  Avas  not  a  morsel  of  bread  for  them  ;  and  so  I  took  this  basket  and 
started  off  to  Stretford,  and  round  the  country,  and  I  have  walked  over  twenty 
miles,  and  this  is  Avhat  I  have  got.” 

W ith  one  hand  she  opened  a  basket  which  contained  a  feAV  crusts  of  bread, 
and  Avith  the  other  she  took  out  of  her  pocket  tAvopence  halfpenny. 

“  And  I  tramped  OA7er  all  those  Aveary  roads,”  she  continued,  slipping  off 
tAVO  mere  outlines  of  shoes.  “  And  is  it  a  wonder  I  look  ill,  after  dra  Aging 
this  child  in  mv  arms  all  that  distance  ?  But  I  cannot  see  them  starve.  I 
have  but  is.  f.  a-week  to  keep  them  on,  and  I  must  do  something.  God 
knows  ho  ay  long  I  shall  be  able.” 

I  looked  upon  that  wan  and  Avasted  face,  those  thin  and  Avithered  arms, 
and  then  upon  the  little  group  around  her.  Alas !  hoAV  soon,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  her  hard  and  Aveary  pilgrimage  Avill  be  over  for  ever,  and  her  mother¬ 
less  children  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Avorld  ! 


All  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  gleanings  of  one  morning’s  round 
in  one  place  —  Stockport.  The  “  guide  ”  who  led  the  narrator 
had,  or  has,  seven  hundred  and  six  such  families  under  his  inspec¬ 
tion.  It  takes  him  nearly  three  weeks  to  visit  them,  taking  some 
five-and- thirty  every  day.  "We  need  not  drag  our  readers  through 
the  other  towns,  or  speak  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  patient 
souls  of  whose  daily  sufferings  these  are  only  specimens.  One 
little  history,  lioAvever,  we  must  not  omit.  It  is  from  the  Black¬ 
burn  Times  of  August  1 6 ;  and  is  a  whole  chapter  of  ethics  in 
itself,  if  one  but  thinks  a  moment :  — 

A  lass,  thinly  clad,  but  bearing  eA-idence  of  better  days,  saw  a  dog  with  a 
bone.  She  tried  to  take  it  aAvay.  The  dog  snarled — Avould  not  give  it  up  ; 
and  she,  foiled,  stood  in  a  hungry  attitude.  A  tradesman  seeing  the  lass 
said,  “  What  did  you  Avant  Avith  that  bone  ?”  —  “  I  could  have  swapped  it 
for  salt,  and  I  might  have  SAvapped  the  salt  for  a  bit  of  bread.”  As  she  said 
this,  she  burst  into  tears. 


One  is  glad  to  read  that  the  lass  had  coppers  enough  given  to 
her  to  buy  a  loaf  by  the  tradesmen  who  had  Avatched  the  scene. 

But  the  actual  misery  endured  in  the  body  is  the  least  part  of 
the  thing.  It  is  the  slow  and  sure  coming-down  (as  they  call  it) 
that  is  the  iron  that  enters  into  the  very  soul.  Chaucer  tells  us 
that  — 

—  Of  fortune’s  sharp  adA-ersite 
The  Avorste  kind  of  infortune  is  this, 

A  man  to  haA'e  been  in  prosperite. 

And  it  remember  when  it  passed  is. 


But  Chaucer  had  neArer  been  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  this 
1 862,  or  he  would  have  found  a  far  worse  sort  of  “  infortune”  than 
this.  Here  avc  have  men  of  prudence,  honour,  and  self-respect  — 
men  Avho  had  saved  their  earnings  fairly  (in  one  place  alone  the 
Savings’  Bank  deposits  had  increased  in  five  years  from  1 8,000/. 
to  nearly  50,000/.)  —  Avho  had  firvested  not  a  little  in  freehold  land 
societies,  building  societies,  and  the  like,  and  who  were  largely 
embarking  their  money  in  co-operative  stores  —  men  who  were 
working  out  for  themselves  a  practical  Reform  Bill  of  the  healthiest 
sort,  and  Avho,  had  Mr.  Bright  not  sneered  the  “fancy  franchises” 
out  of  countenance,  would  have  earned  their  franchise  before  now 
in  the  most  honest  way,  and  been  among  the  best  of  our  town 
voters.  And  these  men,  from  no  conceivable  fault  of  their  own, 
have  had  to  see  their  stock  of  money  wasting  away,  day  after  day, 
for  well-nigh  a  tAvelvemonth ;  then  to  see  their  household  goods 
go  one  by  one  —  first,  their  few  luxuries,  their  half-dozen  books  and 
their  musical  instrument,  whatever  it  was  —  then  the  old  clock 
ceased  its  familiar  ticking ;  then  all  the  other  Lares  and  Penates 
Avent  in  their  turn ;  then,  lingeringly  left  behind,  the  old  family 
Bible,  Avith  its  little  family  record  and  its  many  associations  with 
the  past ;  and  then  their  very  clothing  and  bedding.  What  his¬ 
tories  each  one  of  these  Avords  tells  us  as  we  read  it !  At  last, 
and  Avith  a  bitter  struggle,  comes  the  Relief  Fund,  or  the  Poor-Law 
dole. 

We  have  already  seen  some  instances  of  the  bitter  repugnance 
with  which  they  have  sought  alms  of  any  kind.  Here  is 
another : — 


One  poor  man  told  me  that  he  had  always  been  able  to  keep  his  head  above 
Avater  all  his  life,  and  had  taken  his  fair  day’s  Avages  for  his  fair  day’s  Avork, 
and  had  resoRecl  that  he  Avould  never  eat  the  bread  of  charity.  Starvation 
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stared  him  in  the  face,  and  there  was  no  resource  hut  to  make  application  for 
assistance.  “  But  I  haven’t  felt  the  same  man  since  I  have  had  it,”  he  said, 
“  and  I  shan’t  till  I  give  up  my  relief-ticket.” 

What  wonder  that  the  visitors  both  of  Guardians  and  Belief 
Committees  have  often  had  to  seek  out  cases,  and  compel  them  to 
receive  relief  ? 

They  are  a  proud  and  independent  race.  Possibly  they  have 
been  too  proud.  But  it  is  a  noble  pride,  of  which  there  is  far 
too  little  left.  And  then  there  has  been  applied  to  men  like  these 
the  needless  indignity  of  the  labour-test  —  a  test  designed  for 
those  who  will  not  work,  applied  with  a  refined  mockery  to 
those  who  may  not.  Men  of  respectability,  integrity,  and  honour 
have  been  herded  together  as  “  paupers  ”  with  the  very  scum  and 
refuse  of  the  place  —  hereditary  paupers,  professional  beggars, 
tramping  vagrants,  and  dirty  blackguards  of  every  type.  This 
surely  might  have  been  avoided.  Each  honest  man  and  honest 
woman  might  have  been  furnished  with  a  u  character  ”  from  the 
factory  which  should  have  saved  them  from  a  degradation  at  once 
so  hurtful  and  so  unmeaning  as  this  —  possibly  also  furnished  with 
some  sort  of  work.  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  speech  the  other  day,  pro¬ 
tested  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  claptrap  against  their  being 
branded  with  the  name  of  paupers.  We  wholly  agree  with  him,  only 
we  could  have  wished  that  he  and  people  of  his  sort  would  take  a 
little  more  trouble  to  preserve  them  from  the  reality.  One  of  our 
heaviest  charges  against  the  Manchester  Man  is  the  mismannge- 
ment  of  this  relief  fund  hitherto.  We  do  not  mean  misappropria¬ 
tion,  in  its  vulgar  sense,  but  mismanagement,  the  absence  of  head 
and  forethought  from  its  application ;  so  that  charity  funds  have 
gone  largely  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  poor’s  rate  (t.  e.  have 
gone  practically  to  help  the  payer,  not  the  receiver,  of  the  rates), 
and,  still  more  unfortunately,  have  been  given  in  daily  doles  of 
bread  and  soup,  instead  of  being  paid  in  wages  for  work  done  — 
work  which  might  not  perhaps  have  been  very  productive  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  but  which  would,  at  all  events,  have  preserved  the 
honourable  self-respect  of  the  receivers.  But  into  this  we  have 
no  space  to  enter  here. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Cobden, 
Mr.  Bright,  and  the  notorieties  of  the  Manchester  School  in  general, 
had  been  a  little  more  visible  than  they  have  been  these  three  or 
four  months  past.  We  are  far  from  admiring  the  ostentatious 
advertisement  of  people’s  charities  in  newspapers ;  but  there  are 
persons  whose  position  and  pretensions  require  that  something 
should  be  known  of  their  doings,  if  only  to  satisfy  certain  popular 
instincts  about  the  fitness  of  things.  The  public  has  hitherto 
credited  the  Manchester  School  liberally  enough  with  good-will 
towards  the  poor.  They  have  shown  no  over-modest  bashfulness 
in  appropriating  the  reputation  conferred  by  it  —  possibly  they 
have  traded  rather  over- confidently  on  the  strength  of  it.  Any¬ 
how,  they  ought  to  have  remembered  that  credits  of  all  sorts 
involve  their  obligations,  and  that  this  promissory  note,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  is  just  now  considerably  overdue.  Mr.  Bright  has  been  at 
Bochdale  to  defend  his  vote  for  the  county,  but  his  health,  it  is 
understood,  is  not  equal  to  any  active  exertion  ;  and  Mr.  Cobden 
has  appeared  at  the  Manchester  Committee  on  his  way  south¬ 
wards.  But  if  Mr.  Bright  can  find  time  and  strength  to  write  an 
intrusive  letter  to  the  electors  of  Stoke,  and  another,  this  week, 
to  endorse  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation,  we  ought  to  have 
heard  of  some  effort,  in  counsel  or  in  cash,  to  help  the  hands  that 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  his  prosperity.  And  Mr.  Cobden’s 
intellect  might  have  found  employment  in  devising  some  more 
effectual  relief  for  the  wants  of  his  constituents  than  he  has 
managed  to  afford  them  in  the  shape  of  an  acid  speech  to  prove 
that  the  American  blockade  is  all  the  fault  of  the  English 
Government,  and  that  the  universal  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
Lancashire  poor  is  only  the  smooth  side  of  a  general  belief  in  the 
rest  of  England  that  they  live  in  a  chronic  normal  condition  of 
lawlessness,  and  are  only  toned  down  into  temporary  tameness  by 
starvation.  The  unquestionable  ability  of  these  gentlemen  and 
some  of  their  colleagues  might  have  suggested  before  now  some 
mode  of  administering  relief  which  would  have  distinguished  the 
temporarily  poor  man  from  the  inveterate  pauper — misfortune 
from  misconduct. 

But  our  present  object  is  rather  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
universal  sympathy  with  the  sad  distress  that  exists  than  to  call 
attention  to  anybody’s  shortcomings;  and  we  have  done  so, 
almost  without  comment  of  our  own.  We  would  only  add  that 
the  instances  we  have  given  are  mere  specimens,  taken  at  random, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days’  visiting  by  a  kindly  bystander. 
Every  poor  man’s  house  throughout  whole  districts  can  tell  the 
same  tale,  or  as  sad  a  one.  These  are,  moreover,  the  gatherings  of 
a  visit  paid  a  month  ago ;  the  area  of  distress  has  been  much 
widened  since  then  ;  the  number  of  the  indigent  is  now  increasing 
by  more  than  a  thousand  every  day,  and  will  increase  more  rapidly 
still.  And,  also,  the  distress  itself  is  deepening.  November  is 
here  with  its  damps,  and  fogs,  and  wintry  blasts.  The  long  mono¬ 
tony  of  a  diet  of  bread  and  soup,  varied  here  and  there  with  a 
little  luxurious  “  lobscouse,”  is  bringing  its  natural  consequence  of 
typhus.  The  fever  has  already  appeared  at  Preston,  and  we  may 
look  any  day  for  an  alarming  outbreak  of  it.  That  the  ratio  of  deaths 
has  not  hitherto  increased,  has  even  markedly  decreased,  is  only 
natural.  Intemperance,  and  the  distempers  that  follow  from  it, 
have  vanished  from  the  list  of  causes  of  death.  The  children,  as 
the  advocates  of  Ten-hours’  Bills  and  the  like  have  always 
reached,  have  contributed  a  less  number  of  deaths  since  they 
ave  had,  from  sad  necessity,  more  of  their  mothers’  nursing.  But 
the  other  causes  we  have  mentioned  will  now  very  soon  begin  to 


tell  with  terrible  effect,  unless  much  more  generous  nourishment 
be  supplied  than  has  been  possible  as  yet,  and  unless  some  means 
be  devised  for  giving  regular  employment  both  to  males  and 
females,  and  rescuing  them  from  the  weary  brooding  of  the  mind 
upon  its  sorrows,  which  is  as  fruitful  a  cause  as  any  of  sickness 
and  death.  If  7,000,000/.  represent  the  wages  that  will  have 
been  lost  to  the  manufacturing  poor  by  Christmas,  at  least 
1,000,000/.  must  be  supplied  by  charity,  and  another  by  the  Poor- 
Law  agency,  if  our  people  are  to  live  through  the  winter.  The 
Bishops  represent  public  opinion  by  urging  that  our  charity  should 
not  only  be  given  under  religious  sanctions,  but  should  take  the 
systematic  form  of  regular  contributions  rather  than  of  spasmodic 
collections  on  a  single  Sunday.  In  very  truth  we  must,  every  one 
of  us,  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  do  our  uttermost  in  this  work 
of  mercy. 

CORNWALL  AND  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

HE  Land’s  End  is  a  famous  name,  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar  from  childhood ;  and  the  district  which  surrounds  it 
lias  lately  become  a  favourite  touring-ground  for  those  who  do  not 
think  scorn  to  examine  the  remarkable  spots  of  their  own  island. 
As  railways  spread  everywhere,  and  bring  all  places  into  com¬ 
munication  with  London  and  other  great  centres,  the  tourist  is 
gradually  driven  up  into  more  and  more  remote  corners.  Bomance 
does  not  begin  till  you  have  got  away  from  the  puffing  engine  and 
its  load,  and  are  fairly  thrown  upon  your  own  resources.  The 
seeker  after  such  places  is  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the 
old  Cymry,  gradually  retreating  before  the  arms  of  the  invading 
English.  And,  in  South  Britain  at  least,  he  has  to  fly  to  nearly 
the  same  retreats  in  which  that  persecuted  race  actually  took 
refuge.  There  was  a  time  when  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  were 
worlds  of  their  own,  and  when  South  Wales  and  Cornwall  were 
out  of  any  world  at  all.  There  is  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  stories 
in  which  the  scene  shifts  about  between  Bristol  and  Cardiff.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  those  days,  Glamorganshire  was  looked  upon  as 
altogether  a  strange  land,  to  be  visited  with  the  same  sort  of 
feelings  with  which  people  now  visit  Andorra  or  Montenegro. 
Whether  the  existence  of  Cornwall  or  Pembrokeshire  was  known 
in  those  times,  we  may  fairly  doubt.  Parliamentary  men  must 
always  have  known  something  about  a  county  which  contributed 
such  a  vast  proportion  of  legislators  to  the  national  councils ;  but 
to  the  world  at  large,  the  boroughs  of  Fowey,  and  Grampound,  and 
Tregony  have  still  much  the  same  mythical  sound  as  the  counties 
of  Nairn  and  Cromarty,  or  the  bishoprics  of  Ivillaloe,  Kilfenora, 
Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh.  As  for  Wales,  as  the  ancient 
“  Saxons  ”  are  popularly  believed  to  have  lived  all  at  the  same 
time,  so  the  modern  Britons  are  popularly  believed  to  live  all  in 
the  same  place.  It  is  a  sober  fact,  that  people  have  been  taken  to 
see  the  Cathedral  of  Llandaff,  and  have  come  away  under  the 
belief  that  they  have  been  at  St.  David’s. 

Bailways  ought  to  make  places  better  known ;  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  do.  Many  people  are  hurried  along,  satisfied  with 
getting  from  the  place  whence  they  start  to  the  place  whither 
they  wish  to  go,  without  greatly  troubling  themselves  about  the 
intermediate  geography.  In  the  days  of  coaching,  and  still  more 
in  the  days  of  posting,  wo  fancy  that  people  picked  up  a  great  deal 
more  knowledge  of  the  places  which  they  went  through.  A  journey 
was  then  a  rare  and  a  serious  business;  and  people  improved  an 
occasion  which  they  did  not  get  every  day.  Now,  a  passenger  by 
an  express  train,  who  gets  from  London  to  Exeter  without  feeling 
hungry,  has  hardly  time  to  look  about  him  or  to  think  where  he 
is.  The  result  is,  that  particular  spots  are  more  visited,  but  that 
England,  as  a  whole,  is  even  less  known  to  its  own  inhabitants 
than  it  used  to  be. 

There  are,  however,  some  few  regions  into  which  the  railway 
has  not  penetrated,  and  is  not  likely  to  penetrate.  If  a  man 
looks  at  the  map  of  England,  he  will  see  that  a  natural  division 
between  north  and  south  is  made  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Humber.  The  western  portion  of  the  region  south  of  this  line 
is  divided  into  two  very  unequal  peninsulas  by  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Wales,  in  the  modern  sense,  forms  one  —  West- Wales,  the  old 
kingdom  of  Cornwall,  forms  another.  Wales,  indeed,  can  only  be 
called  a  peninsula  in  the  sense  of  having  the  sea  round  three  sides 
of  it ;  but  the  southern  peninsula,  including  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
part  of  Somerset,  is  a  real  peninsula.  The  isthmus,  so  to  speak, 
from  Burnham  to  Lyme  Regis,  is  very  much  narrower  than  the 
distance,  further  west,  from  Ilfracombe  to  Bolt  Head.  After  this, 
the  Cornish  peninsula  gradually  narrows  to  the  Land’s  End,  while 
Wales  ends  in  two  horns,  with  the  wide  bay  of  Cardigan  between 
them.  We  thus  get  three  marked  peninsulas  —  the  Land’s  End 
district,  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  peninsular  part  of  Caernarvon¬ 
shire,  called  Lleyn.  This  last  is  probably  the  least-known  part  of 
South  Britain,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  other  pens  to  describe  it.  But 
Pembrokeshire  and  West  Cornwall  have  so  much  in  common  that 
we  must  say  a  few  words  about  each.  Any  one  of  the  three  afibrds 
a  region  in  which  the  tourist  need  hardly  dread  the  intrusion  of  the 
railway  at  any  time.  Penzance  and  Caernarvon  will  probably  re¬ 
main  termini  till  the  end  of  time.  And  if  one  of  the  great  lines  of 
England  has  its  ending  in  the  land-locked  haven  of  Milford,  it 
leaves  smaller  peninsulas  to  the  north  and  south  of  it,  both  of 
which  are  almost  as  little  likely  to  be  further  invaded  by  the  engine 
and  the  telegraph  as  the  unknown  world  of  Lleyn  itself. 

The  Land’s  End  and  St.  David's  Head  —  to  the  few  at  least 
who  ever  heard  of  the  latter — naturally  suggest  one  another. 
They  are  the  most  western  points  of  South  Britain — very  nearly  the 
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most  western  points  of  all  Britain ;  and  there  is  a  strong  general 
likeness  between  these  two  extremities  of  the  island.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  preference  is  due  to  the  less-known 
place  of  the  two.  The  Land’s  End  is  disappointing ;  not,  indeed, 
from  any  fault  in  itself,  but  from  the  expectations  which  the  visitor 
is  apt  to  raise,  and  from  the  exaggerated  way  in  which  the  local 
lion  is  often  spoken  of.  It  does  not  quite  realize  its  name.  The 
most  westerly  point  of  South  Britain  does  not  project  in  quite 
so  marked  a  way  from  the  rest  of  the  coast  as  one  is  ready  to 
fancy  before  one  sees  it.  St.  David’s  Head  has  much  more  of  the 
character  of  a  land’s  end  than  the  Land’s  End  itself.  The  pro¬ 
montory  itself  is  much  bolder,  and  the  adj  oining  scenery  far  more 
striking.  But  the  resemblance  between  the  two  spots,  and  the 
general  resemblance  between  West  Cornwall  and  Pembrokeshire, 
must  strike  every  one  who  has  seen  both  districts.  There  is  a 
kindred  feeling  about  the  two,  in  the  character  of  the  rock  scenery, 
in  the  wild  and  treeless  aspect  of  the  country,  and  in  the  remains 
of  prse-historic  antiquity  with  which  both  regions  abound.  But 
though  Pembrokeshire,  compared  with  most  parts  of  Wales,  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  mountainous  country,  yet  the  distant  range  of 
Preseli,  and  the  bold  outlines  of  the  rocky  hills  of  Carn  Llidi  and 
Pen  Beri  close  by,  give  a  degree  of  mountain  character  to  the 
Welsh  landscape  which  is  quite  wanting  in  its  Cornish  rival. 
And,  though  the  Land’s  End  district  is,  as  a  whole,  even  richer  in 
primaeval  remains  than  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David’s,  yet  the 
latter  has  the  advantage  of  having  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  the  kind  immediately  on  the  Head  itself.  The 
actual  isthmus  is  occupied  by  a  strong  line  of  defence,  including 
clear  foundations  of  dwellings  within  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  land-locked  haven  of  Milford  is 
larger  than  any  one  of  the  similar  Cornish  fiords,  yet  it  is  only  one 
to  set  against  a  whole  series.  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  with  the  islands  at 
each  of  its  horns,  is  a  noble  sweep,  but  it  will  hardly  compare  to 
Mount’s  Bay.  It  is  the  hand  of  man  which  here  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  The  single  isle  of  the  Cornish  bay,  capped  by  that  strange 
pile,  half  monastery,  half  fortress,  gives  a  peculiar  and,  in  England, 
unique  character  to  the  whole.  This  is,  however,  a  rare  case,  for, 
on  the  whole,  the  hand  of  man  has  —  in  an  artistic  view  we  mean 
—  done  far  more  for  Pembrokeshire  than  for  Cornwall.  There  is 
nothing  in  Cornwall  to  set  against  the  most  striking  group  in 
Britain — perhaps  in  the  world — the  Cathedral  of  St.  David’s,  with 
its  Palace  and  other  attendant  buildings,  some  ruined,  some 
surviving,  all  alike  witnesses  of  the  strange  accident  which  planted 
a  great  ecclesiastical  establishment  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
human  habitation.  The  whole  of  Cornwall  seems  singularly  poor 
in  monastic  and  collegiate  remains.  The  most  important  exception, 
St.  Germans  Priory  —  once  the  seat  of  the  Cornish  Bishopric  — 
with  its  bold  irregular  west  front,  stands  at  the  end  of  the  county 
farthest  removed  from  the  Land’s  End.  The  Land’s  End  district 
itself  contains  no  church  of  importance.  St.  Buryan  was  an  ancient 
college,  boasting  King  yEthelstan  for  its  founder,  and  it  still  gives 
its  rector  the  title  of  Dean ;  but  the  fabric  does  not  advance  in 
point  of  architecture  beyond  the  common  parochial  model.  As  a 
general  rule  the  Cornish  churches  do  not  rank  high,  though  there 
are  some  fine  exceptions,  as  the  noble  towers  of  Probus  and  St. 
Austell  —  which  the  Cornishmen  so  carefully  hid  from  their  late 
antiquarian  visitors  —  and  the  graceful,  and  probably  unique, 
spire  of  Lostwithiel.  Pembrokeshire  falls  naturally  into  two 
architectural  districts,  exactly  coinciding  with  the  ethnological 
divisions.  For  that  small  county  contains  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  strongly  marked  ethnological  frontiers 
in  Europe.  There  is  a  brook  where  it  is  said  that,  a  very 
short  time  ago,  on  one  side  of  it  no  one  understood  Welsh,  and  on 
the  other  side  no  one  understood  English.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  essentially  Celtic  character  of  North 
Pembrokeshire,  or  as  to  the  essentially  Teutonic  character  of  South 
Pembrokeshire.  In  that  district — “  Anglia  T r ans walliana, ’ ’ 
u Little  England  beyond  Wales”  —  the  use  of  English  is  uni¬ 
versal  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  here  at  least,  whatever  may  be 
said  in  the  case  of  Gower,  that  the  present  inhabitants  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Flemings,  who,  as  several  chroniclers  testify, 
were  planted  there  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Welsh  district 
presents  nothing  remarkable  in  an  architectural  point  of  view:  but 
the  Englishry  possesses  a  group  of  castles  and  castellated  houses 
surpassed  by  no  part  of  Britain,  and  against  which  Cornwall  has 
not  very  much  to  set.  It  has  also  a  group  of  churches  of  which 
few  can  be  called  beautiful,  though  nearly  all  may  be  called 
wonderful,  and  whose  strange  and  picturesque  outlines  harmonize 
well  with  the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  striking  general  resemblance  between  Pembrokeshire  and 
West  Cornwall  does  not  extend  very  far  eastward  into  the  latter 
county.  Cornwall,  as  a  whole,  has  been  sometimes  unduly 
depreciated  in  point  of  scenery.  It  was,  we  believe,  Southey  who 
said,  to  one  who  praised  the  beauty  of  Devonshire,  that  he  must 
either  have  gone  through  Somersetshire  in  the  dark  or  else  have 
entered  Devonshire  through  Cornwall.  Neither  of  the  two 
western  counties  seems  to  us  to  deserve  this  slur  on  it3  character. 
Cornishmen  explain  the  unfavourable  judgment  by  the  dreariness 
of  the  old  coach  road,  which  ran  along  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula, 
and  left  out  the  picturesque  places  on  each  side  of  it.  No  such 
apology  is  needed  by  the  line  of  railway  by  which  Cornwall  is  now 
entered.  It  lacks,  indeed,  the  fine  mountain  scenery  of  Wales,  or 
even  the  approaches  to  it  which  may  be  seen  in  Devon  and  Somerset. 
But  there  is  plenty  of  high  ground,  and  few  parts  of  England  can 
afford  a  more  striking  trip  than  the  Cornish  line,  with  its  lofty 
viaducts,  now  spanning  well- wooded  valleys,  now  either  spanning 


or  skirting  the  land-locked  creeks  of  the  numerous  harbours.  If 
the  Cornishmen  have  not  actually  lighted  on  a  paradise,  they  may 
at  least  be  thankful  that  they  are  not  set  down  anywhere  in  the 
parts  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

One  word  more  as  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount.  How  any  man 
could  ever  take  it  for  the  Iktis  of  Diodorus  is  truly  amazing.  Only 
Diodorus  has,  in  this  case,  been  used  as  if  he  had  been,  not  the 
stupid  heathen  that  he  was,  but  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  has  been  quoted,  not  with  the  intention  of  really 
learning  anything  from  what  he  says,  but  with  the  intention  of 
forcing  him  into  agreement  with  a  preconceived  opinion.  Diodorus 
says  not  a  word  about  Phoenicians  or  Jews,  but  he  talks  of  a 
caravan  trade  across  Gaul,  of  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  the 
natural  starting-point  on  the  British  side.  As  for  his  strange 
assertion  that  not  only  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  all  the  islands 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  can  be  reached  from  the  mainland  at 
low  water,  we  can  only  say,  that  to  those  who  have  read  all 
Diodorus,  and  not  merely  one  particular  passage,  it  does  not  seem 
very  extraordinary  to  find  him  making  a  stupid  blunder.  And 
so  we  will  take  a  long  farewell  of  the  Phoenicians  and  their  tin ; 
but  of  the  primaeval  antiquities,  the  real  wonders  of  the  district, 
we  may  perhaps  find  something  to  say  another  time. 


MR.  DISRAELI  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  right  honourable  member  for  Buckinghamshire  delivered 
the  other  day  a  speech  at  the  distinguished  town  of  West 
Wycombe,  on  the  History,  Prospects,  Principles,  and  Policy  of  the 
Chinch  of  England.  We  have  sometimes  heard  of  the  great  mis¬ 
take  of  employing  vast  machinery  for  a  very  contemptible  purpose 
—  an  error  which  a  schoolboy  confuted  in  a  remarkable  hexameter 
when  he  recommended  somebody  not  to  break  butterflies  on  a 
wheel :  — 

Et  parvas  volucres  bombarda  credere  magna. 

This  is  not  Mr.  Disraeli’s  blunder.  Never  was  so  magnificent  a 
play  produced  on  so  mean  a  stage.  The  place  was  that  famous 
city,  West  Wycombe — the  occasion,  the  anniversary  of  a  local 
society  for  increasing  small  livings  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  Now 
the  county  of  Bucks  is  small,  and  very  thinly  populated.  It  has 
the  rich  Yale  of  Aylesbury;  but  it  has  as  much  clay  land  and 
unprofitable  woods,  and  is  as  thoroughly  rural  and  cloddish  a  county, 
as  any  in  England.  Its  clergy  are,  it  appears,  badly  paid ;  but  bad 
clerical  incomes  always  go  with  bad  land.  If  the  Buckingham¬ 
shire  squires  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Buckinghamshire  parsons, 
if  they  think  them  too  poor  or  too  common-place  for  their  duties, 
they  are  quite  right  to  do  as  this  humble  Buckinghamshire  society 
is  doing  —  offer  better  wages,  and  they  will  probably  get  better 
workmen. 

The  Society  has  a  very  simple  and  practical  aim,  but  a  very 
common-place  one.  Mr.  Disraeli  improved  the  occasion  with  a 
hearty  zeal,  which  showed  that  something  else  was  at  work  in 
his  mind  than  the  pious  desire  of  increasing  the  small  stipends  of 
the  parish  priests,  labouring  among  the  intelligent  parishioners  of 
the  Claydons  and  Missendens.  The  sonorous  language  in  which 
he  pictured  a  vision  of  the  Church  of  England  of  the  future, 
running  like  a  giant  a  new  race  of  triumph,  to  an  apocalyptic 
consummation  of  success  in  which  Dissent  should  be  absorbed  by 
an  Establishment,  national,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  and  in  which 
clerical  ignorance,  poverty,  and  stupidity  should  have  no  place,  must 
have  astonished  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon,  who  are  not  without 
experience  both  of  their  brethren  and  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it 
is.  A  state  of  things  in  which  the  clergy  should  be  all  rich,  and  all 
married,  and  all  active,  and  all  pious,  enjoying  the  universal  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  whole  community — one  in  thought,  feeling,  and  reve¬ 
rential  love  —  when  the  laity  and  clergy  should  form  one  united 
brotherhood,  pursuing  their  duties  with  one  heart,  and  one  mind, 
and  one  mouth — this  glowing  ideal  recalled,  indeed,  the  Apostolic 
Church.  There  was  to  be,  at  any  rate,  the  eating  their  bread  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  having  favour  with  all  the 
people ;  but  we  did  not  find  that  it  was  proposed  to  lay  all  the 
proceeds  either  of  Knowsley  or  of  Hughenden  at  the  feet  of  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed,  all  that  was  said  about  the 
offerings  of  the  laity  was  rather  in  the  way  of  a  bitter  hint  to  the 
owners  of  Abbey  lands.  The  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Disraeli 
remarked,  was  poor  because  it  had  been  seriously  robbed  —  espe¬ 
cially  the  Russells  had  been  gorged  with  Church  spoils.  It  was 
some  little  credit  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  that  he  had  exhibited  a 
tardy  sense  of  something  like  a  suspicion  that  there  was  a  curse 
upon  his  wealth.  Let  the  owners  of  Church  property — and  they 
are  mostly  Whigs,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  careful  not  to  forget — 
who  have  for  centuries  formed  a  grasping  oligarchy,  bestow  their 
ill-gotten  wealth  on  that  Church  which  they  have  plundered.  This 
trespass  offering  may  fitly  be  made ;  but  no  other  hint  was  given 
of  the  revival  of  the  Apostolic  community  of  goods  among  clergy 
and  laity,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostolic  order  and  Apostolic  unity  in 
the  clergy. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  five  points  of  the  Chinch’s  Charter 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  laid  down  do  not  form  a  sensible,  though  no  novel, 
scheme.  They  are,  that  the  Church  should  steadily  labour — I.  for 
a  more  complete  command  over  education ;  2.  for  an  extension 
of  the  Episcopate ;  3 .  for  the  development  of  the  lay  element  in 
Church  work;  4.  for  parochial  extension ;  and  5.  for  more  efficient 
clergy.  To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  all  this.  The 
same  things  have  been  advocated  a  hundred  times ;  the  same  aims 
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have  been  proposed  and  have  been  more  or  less  worked  out  by  the 
clergy,  bv  special  societies,  in  print,  and  on  the  platform,  in 
reviews  and  newspapers,  and  in  charges  episcopal  and  archi- 
diaconal,  and  at  conferences,  synods,  convocations,  and  clerical 
meetings  for  the  last  thirty  years.  All  that  is  remarkable  is 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  produces  all  these  things  as  discoveries  of 
his  own,  and  that  he  announces,  surrounded  with  the  ambitious 
apparatus  of  trope  and  rhetoric,  a  policy  which  is  as  familiar 
as  the  Church  Calendar  to  every  curate  in  the  coimtry.  But 
we  must  do  Mr.  Disraeli  justice.  A  late  learner  is  not  to  be 
expected  to  know  the  exact  date  of  the  discovery  of  truths  which 
are,  at  any  rate,  new  to  him.  Though  a  veteran  statesman,  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  in  the  uudergraduateship  of  his  Church  education.  The 
biographer  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  not  so  many  years  ago,  asto¬ 
nished  the  churchmanship — indeed, the  Christianity — of  the  country, 
by  certain  speculations  about  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  his 
aspect  towards  Judaism  which  quite  account  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Disraeli,  having  so  lately  adopted  the  role  of  the  Church’s  champion, 
should  not  know  much  about  its  recent  proceedings.  The  zeal  of 
new  converts  is  proverbial ;  but  it  would  have  better  fitted  in  with 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  new  character  not  to  have  annoimced  the  platitudes 
and  truisms  of  every  ruridecanal  meeting  as  a  great  policy  invented 
and  dictated  by  himself. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Disraeli  presented  a  somewhat  marked 
contrast  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  spoke  at  the  same  meeting.  The 
veteran  Church  Commissioner  and  experienced  member  for  a 
University  did  not  share,  and  showed  that  he  did  not  share,  in 
those  dissolving  visions,  all  radiant  with  rose  colour  and  golden 
haze,  which  his  friend  conjured  up  before  the  Bishop  and  clergy 
of  the  diocese.  Mr.  Walpole  scarcely  seems  to  believe  in  that 
magnificent  career  of  the  Church  which  Mr.  Disraeli  believes  in 
perhaps  just  as  little,  but  finds  it  convenient  to  talk  about.  In 
the  prosaic  statistics  of  parochial  subdivisions,  and  in  the  usual 
arithmetical  proportions  between  Church  accommodation  and 
population,  Mr.  Walpole  lets  us  down  from  the  heights  of  specu¬ 
lation  to  the  dull  bathos  of  common  sense.  What  has  been  and 
what  is,  Mr.  Walpole  shrewdly,  and  with  a  provoking  matter-of- 
fact  air,  concludes  is  most  likely  to  be.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that 
the  causes  of  Dissent  are  worn  out,  and  that  the  religious  pretext 
for  the  conventicle  no  longer  exists.  But  men  will  be  Dissenters, 
not  because  there  is  a  Star  Chamber  or  a  High  Court  of  Com¬ 
mission,  but  because  the  parson  orders  his  beef  of  one  butcher 
and  not  of  another,  and  because  Sarah  Jane  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Salem  Sunday-school,  while  she  would  be  only  a  learner,  and, 
perhaps,  a  snubbed  one,  in  the  Rector’s  Bible-class.  Such  vulgar 
reasons  for  the  continuance  of  Dissent  will,  in  practice,  outweigh 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  historical  arguments  and  theories  of  the  proper 
connexion  between  Church  and  State.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  probably 
right  in  saying  that  the  theory  of  temporal  and  spiritual  inde¬ 
pendence  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  that  these  two 
enactments,  though  theoretically  inconsistent,  are  practically 
reconcilable ;  and  therefore  his  conclusion  may  be  scientifically 
unassailable,  and  morally  justifiable,  that  religious  Dissent  has 
now  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  Yet  he  knows  very  well  —  and, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  a  West  Wycombe  speech,  would,  as  a 
sensible  man,  admit — that  it  was  talking  Utopia  to  forecast  the 
revival  of  religious  unity  in  England.  Not  that  we  mean  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  consciously  insincere  in  what  he  said  at  this 
meeting;  but,  the  subject  being  new  to  him,  he  not  unnaturally 
substituted  words  for  things,  and  fine  talk  for  sober  facts. 

He  says  that  we  ought  to  have  more  Bishops.  Does  he  not 
know  that  for  years  every  Churchman  has  said  the  same  thing, 
and  that  even  a  Whig  Government  stands  pledged  to  some  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Episcopate  ?  What  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  know  is, 
that  even  among  Churchmen  it  is  a  question  whether  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle,  though  the  thing  itself  is  admitted  to  be  a  good 
thing.  It  is  felt  that  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides — 
and  the  fear  of  damaging  the  status  of  the  Episcopate,  as  well  as 
the  dislike  of  giving  more  opportunities  of  political  appointments, 
is  so  reasonable  —  that,  after  all,  it  is  as  well  not  to  be  very  cla¬ 
morous  about  more  Bishops.  So  again,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Church  of  England  must  be  very  diligent  in  its  work  of 
education,  what  he  really  means  is,  that  next  session  he  intends  to 
attack  the  Government  again  on  the  Revised  Code,  and  that  it  is 
convenient  from  the  platform  of  the  Town  Hall  of  High  Wy¬ 
combe  to  announce  that  there  is  to  be  a  great  Church  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  he  means  to  lead  it.  So,  once  more, 
when  he  elaborately  announces  that  for  the  existence  of  a  National 
Church  the  parochial  system  must  be  maintained,  we  all  know 
that  this  is  a  hint  for  the  next  Church-rate  campaign  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  real  and  important  question  is  whether  the  Church  of 
England  is  disposed  to  hand  over  its  interests,  principles,  and 
prospects  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ostentatious  patronage.  The  increase 
of  the  Episcopate,  and  Church  Extension,  Church  Education,  and 
Additional  Clergy,  are  very  old  and  familiar  topics.  They  express, 
moreover,  great  interests  which  are  most  important  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  Churchmen  generally.  Are  they  to  be  identified 
henceforth  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s  parliamentary  policy  and  personal 
ambition?  Anything  is  good  enough  for  a  ladder  to  get  into 
Downing  Street  with.  The  matter  for  Churchmen,  however,  to 
consider  is — Are  there  not  some  things  too  good  and  some  interests 
too  sacred  for  a  political  ladder  ? 


ARITHMETICAL  CRITICISM. 

R.  COLENSO  has  been  employing  the  comparative  leisure  of 
a  colonial  bishopric  in  the  application  of  arithmetical  criti¬ 
cism  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  happens  that  we  have  employed  some 
of  the  leisure  of  the  long  vacation  in  the  application  of  a  similar 
test  to  some  of  Scott’s  novels,  of  which  a  cheap  reissue  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing.  If  we  might  venture  to  draw  such  a  parallel,  we  should 
say  that  our  admiration  for  these  novels,  like  Bishop  Colenso’s 
reverence  for  the  Bible,  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  author’s  appa¬ 
rent  disregard  of  such  considerations  as  numbers,  weight,  space, 
and  time.  Although  critics  cannot  help  reading  even  Ivanhoe 
critically,  and  although  the  pleasure  of  critical  reading  falls  im¬ 
measurably  short  of  the  pleasure  of  that  first  boyish  reading,  or 
rather  devouring  of  the  book,  which  in  maturer  years  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  taste  again,  yet  would  we  rather  read  Ivanlioe  for  the 
hundredth  time  than  an  average  modern  novel  once.  In  proof 
that  the  preference  here  avowed  is  not  ours  only,  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  at  a  place  of  resort  for  a  good  many 
idle  people  during  the  autumn,  that  for  one  volume  of  fiction  by 
any  other  author  at  the  same  price,  the  booksellers  sold  three  by 
Scott.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  now  recall  the  feverish  suspense 
between  hope  and  fear  with  which  once  we  seemed  to  watch  the 
assault  on  Torquilstone,  or  to  measure  the  sun’s  course  in  heaven 
on  the  day  of  the  trial  by  battle  at  Templestowe.  To  return 
once  more  to  the  parallel  with  which  we  started,  we  had 
read  Ivanhoe  many  times  with  childish  faith  and  wonder 
before  we  read  it  with  a  table  of  weights  and  measures 
by  our  side.  We  wonder  still,  as  we  wondered  in  boyhood,  at  the 
exploits  which  Scott’s  heroes  perform  on  horseback  ;  but  our 
wonder,  in  maturer  years,  is  largely  mingled  with  incredulity. 

It  happens  that  the  beautiful  opening  scene  of  Ivanhoe  is  laid  in  the 
country  watered  by  the  river  Don,  between  the  towns  of  Sheffield 
and  Doncaster.  That  is  a  country  of  which  the  people  know  what 
a  good  horse  can  do,  and  it  might  be  interesting  to  ask  them  what 
they  think  of  the  feats  of  horsemanship  of  which  their  own 
neighbourhood  is  the  fabled  theatre  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it 
would  have  to  be  confessed  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement 
which  gentlemen  of  means  as  ample  as  their  waists  give  to 
horse-breeding,  such  weight-carriers  as  those  which  Scott 
imagined  cannot  be  bred  in  modern  Yorkshire.  All  of  us,  no 
doubt,  remember  that  awful  scene  where  Rebecca  is  seated  near 
the  death-pile,  and  Bois-Guilbert  crosses  the  lists  to  speak  to  her. 
It  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  criticize  what  has  been  read  by  so 
many  millions  of  people  with  thrilling  interest;  but  there  is  a 
prosaic  view  even  of  this  splendid  effort  of  romantic  fancy.  The 
Templar  whispers  to  Rebecca — “Mount  thee  behind  me  on  my 
steed  —  on  Zamor,  the  gallant  horse  that  never  failed  his  rider.  I 
won  him  in  single  fight  from  the  Soldan  of  Trebizond.  Mount,  I  say, 
behind  me !  In  one  short  hour  is  pursuit  and  inquiry  far  behind.” 
It  might  be  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  Templar’s  mentioning, 
at  such  an  urgent  moment,  how  he  became  possessed  of  Zamor ; 
for  there  are  people  at  this  day,  as  near  to  York  as  he  was  then, 
who  would  pause  on  an  errand  of  life  and  death  to  tell  anybody 
who  would  listen  how  their  horses  were  bred,  or  what  they  gave 
for  them,  especially  if  they  considered  that  they  had  had  the  best  of 
the  bargain.  But  Bois-Guilbert’s  proposal,  besides  being  abhorrent 
to  the  nature  of  Rebecca,  was  impracticable.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Rebecca  was  a  full-grown  woman,  of  whom,  without 
asserting  positively  that  she  was  tall,  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
we  have  a  notion  that  she  was  not  short.  No  poet  or  novelist  that 
we  remember  has  ever  entered  upon  the  question  how  much  a 
heroine  ought  to  weigh.  But  we  do  not  think  that  a  lady  of 
sufficiently  imposing  aspect  could  be  under  eight  or  nine  stone.  Of 
course  the  Templar,  at  the  time  of  making  his  proposal,  was  clothed 
in  armour,  and  carried  weapons ;  and  his  horse,  too,  was  cumbered 
with  trappings  for  defence  or  ornament ;  so  that  he  would  ride  —  to 
say  the  least — as  heavy  as  a  modem  Lifeguardsman.  If,  however, 
an  escape  had  been  made,  and  pursuit  attempted,  the  pursuers 
would  have  been  armed  and  accoutred  in  the  same  way  as  the 
flying  knight.  Thus  far  the  race  would  have  been  —  to  use 
sporting  language  —  at  even  weights ;  but  the  Templar’s  horse, 
besides  the  Templar  and  his  arms  and  armour,  would  have  had  to 
carry,  by  way  of  penalty,  Rebecca.  Neither  the  “  exquisite 
symmetry”  nor  the  cruel  wrongs  of  the  Jewess  could  have 
prevented  her  eight  or  nine  stone  of  weight  being  felt  by  the 
gallant  steed  Zamor  at  every  stride.  We  are  certainly  given  to 
understand  that  Zamor  was  something  very  superior  in  horseflesh, 
and  so  he  may  have  been.  Let  us  suppose,  also,  that  the  horses  of 
the  other  knights  and  followers  of  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe 
were  animals  of  no  extraordinary  quality.  Still  such  handi¬ 
capping  as  this — which  would  lay  a  burden  of  eight  or  nine  stone 
of  extra  weight  upon  the  best  horse  in  the  field — would  consider¬ 
ably  astonish  Yorkshiremen  if  it  were  now  to  be  tried  at 
Doncaster.  A  further  observation  is,  that  the  races  at  Doncaster 
are  run  on  the  smoothest  turf,  but  the  race  between  the  Templar 
and  his  pursuers  was  to  have  been  run  over  any  sort  of  ground 
that  came  in  the  way.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for 
dwelling  thus  upon  the  disagreeable  fact  that  young  and  beautiful 
and  elegant  ladies  are  not  imponderable.  To  do  so  is  a  good  deal 
like  pointing  out,  to  a  man  who  is  desperately  in  love,  that  the 
object  of  his  uncalculating  passion  has  an  appetite,  as  well  as  other 
wants,  which  he  will  need  a  regular  income  to  supply.  If  lovers 
’disregard  the  laws  of  nature,  they  are  likely  to  sufler  incon¬ 
venience  ;  and  if  novelists  forget  the  same  laws,  the}'  are  apt  to  fall 
into  absurd  blunders.  Scott  was  particularly  fond  of  this  device 
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of  making  a  Imiglit  take  a  lady  behind  him  on  horseback,  and 
gallop  off  with  her,  leaving  all  pursuers  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  The 
favourite  ballad  of  “  Lochinvar  ”  turns  upon  this  very  incident, 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  showing  to  be  extravagantly 
improbable.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Scott  does  not  even  con¬ 
descend  to  smooth  the  path  along  which  his  horse  is  to  gallop  at 
such  an  amazing  pace.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  particular  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Lochinvar  rides  off  “  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur,”  so  as 
to  involve  the  necessity  for  some  clever  jumping,  as  well  as  for  a  rare 
turn  of  speed.  Instead  of  saying,  as  Lochinvar  does,  “  They  'll 
have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,  ”  we  should  rather  say,  they  would 
have  a  very  poor  lot  of  horses  if  they  did  not  catch  him. 

Even  when  there  was  no  lady  in  the  case,  Scott’s  heroes  managed 
to  get  out  of  their  horses  an  amount  of  work  which,  in  these  degene¬ 
rate  times,  would  be  utterly  impossible.  His  notion  appears  to  have 
been  that  :  man,  heavily  armed,  could  gallop  a  horse  for  a  whole 
day,  taking  any  leaps  that  came  in  his  way,  and  over  country 
where  there  was  not  even  an  apology  for  a  road,  and  could  fight  any 
enemy  that  turned  up,  either  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  ride,  or  at 
the  end  of  it.  Ivanhoe  throws  himself  upon  his  horse — as  in  novels 
people  always  do  —  and  gallops  off  as  hard  as  he  can  tear  to 
Templestowe.  It  was  not,  of  course,  necessary  or  convenient 
that  the  novelist  should  tell  us  how  far  Ivanhoe  had  to  ride. 
King  Richard,  a  much  heavier  man,  starts  a  moment  after  Ivanhoe, 
stops  a  little  on  the  road,  and  arrives  half  an  hour  or  so  after  him. 
We  are,  indeed,  told  that  Ivanhoe  and  his  horse  were  too  tired 
to  kill  the  Templar,  who  has  to  be  despatched,  on  failure  of  the 
antagonistic  champion,  by  the  force  of  his  own  conscience.  Scott 
did  just  avoid  the  extreme  absurdity  of  making  Ivanhoe’s  horse 
run  a  successful  course  in  the  lists  after  many  hours’  hard  galloping 
under  the  weight  of  an  armed  knight.  But,  as  we  are-  in  a 
matter-of-fact  vein,  we  will  venture  to  ask  what  was  the 
use  of  Ivanhoe  riding  so  long  and  hard  if  he  knew,  as  he  must, 
that  his  horse  would  be  run  off  his  legs  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
scene  of  action  F  Scott’s  heroes  behave  exactly  as  the  brave  but 
reckless  English  cavalry  were  apt  to  behave,  in  spite  of  their 
general’s  rebukes,  in  the  Peninsula.  They  gallop  their  horses 
until  they  are  blown,  and  are  then  liable  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
enemy  who  may  assail  them  before  they  can  recover.  There  is 
undoubtedly  something  fascinating  to  the  boyish  imagination  in 
this  neck-or-nothing  style  of  riding  for  which  Scott’s  heroes 
are  always  ready.  It  is  only  when  readers  become  men 
and  critics  that  they  bethink  themselves  of  applying 
the  laws  of  nature  to  the  incidents  of  romance.  We  have 
ventured  to  remark  on  Ivanhoe ,  something  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Major  Bellenden,  in  Old  Mortality,  remarks 
upon  the  Grand  Cyrus.  He  takes  exception  to  the  fables  con¬ 
tained  in  that  and  kindred  works,  about  heroes  who  with  their 
single  arm  inflict  rout  and  slaughter  upon  entire  armies.  He  says 
that  within  his  military  experience,  which  had  been  considerable, 
Corporal  Raddlebanes  was  the  only  example  of  one  man  being  able 
to  tight  three.  We  would  undertake  that,  if  modern  Yorkshire 
could  be  questioned  as  to  the  feats  of  horsemanship  supposed 
to  have  been  anciently  done  upon  her  soil,  she  would  pronounce 
them  to  be  merely  visionary. 

No  longer  mail-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  the  wild  and  willowed  shore 

of  Teviot  or  any  other  British  river ;  and  wre  may  add  that  they 
never  did  ride  at  the  pace,  and  for  the  length  of  time,  which  Scott 
imagines.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  the  Templar’s  horse  was 
a  foreign  miracle,  a  prize  won  from  the  Soldan  of  Trebizond ;  and 
there  are  still  people  ready  to  believe  any  story  which  may  be 
told  them  of  the  speed,  strength,  and  endurance  of  horses,  provided 
only  the  story  comes  out  of  the  East.  The  application  of  accurate 
measurements  of  time  and  space  in  testing  the  qualities  of  horses  is, 
we  believe,  modern,  even  in  England.  Probably,  if  the  same 
method  were  proposed  to  be  applied  to  an  Eastern  “  drinker  of  the 
wind,”  the  innovator  would  be  treated  very  much  as  Bishop 
Colenso  is  likely  to  be  treated  in  some  quarters  for  calculating  the 
area  of  the  camp  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  is  not  only  horses 
of  Eastern  origin  to  which  Scott  ascribes  powers  which  are  extinct 
in  these  degenerate  days.  The  “  dapple-gray  steed  ”  of  William 
of  Deloraine  appears  to  have  been  able  to  gallop  for  a  whole 
night,  across  country,  under  the  weight  of  his  heavily-armed 
rider.  We  can  only  say,  that  if  such  a  horse  is  now  bred  upon 
the  banks  of  Teviot,  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  South,  fond 
of  riding  and  inclined  to  corpulence,  who  just  now,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  hunting-season,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  chance  of 
such  a  bargain. 


MISS  RYE’S  EMIGRANTS. 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  ventured  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
Miss  Rye’s  project  for  the  emigration  of  women  of  the  middle 
class.  It  was  a  matter  of  painful  surprise  to  us  to  find  that  our 
article  upon  “The  Export  Wife-Trade”  had  excited  very  ungentle 
emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  our  fair  readers.  The  article 
was  intended  to  warn  Miss  Rye  and  her  supporters  against  some 
dangers  which  seemed  to  us  very  imminent.  We  could  not  but 
express  a  tear  that  they  were  undertaking  to  supply  a  market  with 
which  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted ;  and  that,  in  attempting 
to  dispose  of  our  superfluity  ot  educated  women  by  furnishing 
colonial  bachelors  with  wives,  they  might  be  involuntarily  incurring 
dangers  which  they  were  very  far  indeed  from  contemplating. 
But  Micaiah  is  in  all  ages  a  very  unpopular  character.  Our 
suggestions  drew  down  upon  us  a  storm  of  invective,  whose 


fury  only  those  who  are  familiar  with  feminine  controversy  will 
be  able  to  appreciate.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  incur  the  wrath 
of  philanthropists;  and  a  controversy  with  the  softer  half  of 
creation  is  notoriously  a  dangerous  undertaking.  But  when 
benevolence  of  profession  and  gentleness  of  sex  are  combined  in 
the  same  antagonist,  a  mere  ordinary  man  of  the  world  has  no 
resource  but  to  surrender  at  discretion.  No  purely  secular  nerves 
can  be  expected  to  withstand  the  vituperation  which  female  bene¬ 
volence  pours  out  on  those  who  meddle  with  its  chimeras. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  with  any  foolhardy  intention  of  provoking 
another  onset  of  female  pens  that  we  venture  to  recur  to  this  dan¬ 
gerous  subject.  We  are  emboldened  to  do  so  only  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  we  have  been  happy  enough  to  make  a  convert,  and 
that  convert  is  no  less  a  person  than  Miss  Rye  herself.  Her 
original  scheme  was  to  provide  an  outlet  for  distressed  governesses, 
by  sending  them  to  the  colonies,  in  the  hope  that  some  at  least  of 
them  would  get  employers,  and  that  most  of  them  would  get  hus¬ 
bands.  They  were  to  be  sent  out  on  speculation.  It  was  argued,  a 
priori,  that  Australian  young  ladies  required  education,  and  Austra¬ 
lian  young  men  required  wives ;  and  that,  if  educated  young  women 
who  were  in  want  of  money  could  be  persuaded  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  consigned  to  the  Australian  ports,  they  would  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  talents  in  one  capacity  or  the  other.  As  a 
mere  sum  in  political  economy,  an  exercise  in  the  rule  of  supply 
and  demand,  this  calculation  made  a  tolerable  appearance  upon 
paper.  In  fact,  there  were  only  two  objections  to  it.  One  was, 
that  the  people  who  need  education  are  not  always  the  people  who 
desire  it ;  and  the  other  was,  that  matrimony  is  not,  even  in  the 
colonies,  contracted  upon  principles  so  purely  mercantile  as  Miss 
Rye  and  her  estimable  coadjutors  appeared  to  imagine.  Few  settlers 
can  afford,  or  think  they  can  afford,  the  luxury  of  a  governess,  and 
therefore  the  maj  ority  of  Australian  young  ladies  must  complete 
their  education  in  some  other  way.  The  demand,  accordingly,  for 
governesses  is  limited  and  precarious;  and  women  who  go  out  on 
speculation,  with  no  definite  certainty  of  employment,  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  disappointed.  Their  chances  of  marriage 
would  be  still  more  precarious.  They  would  be  too  fastidious 
to  be  content  to  take  a  digger  or  a  labourer  for  a  husband ;  and 
the  young  men  of  their  own  class  would  be  too  fastidious  to  take 
them  for  wives.  Englishmen  of  any  education  like  to  know 
something  of  the  antecedents  and  connexions  of  the  women  they 
marry.  It  is  rather  an  adventurous  proceeding  to  bind  yourself 
for  better  for  worse  to  a  lady  of  whom  you  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever,  except  that  she  was  No.  36  in  Miss  Rye’s  last  emigrant 
ship.  For  the  governess  class  of  emigrants,  therefore,  marriage  is 
an  even  more  precarious  reliance  than  employment.  If  Miss  Rye 
had  proceeded  -with  her  scheme  as  it  wras  originally  explained  to 
the  world,  numbers  of  those  whom  she  sent  out  must  have  been 
driven  to  depend  for  bare  subsistence  upon  the  liberality  of 
others.  We  cannot  regret  that  we  have  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  to  these  dangers  in 
language  which  has  compelled  their  attention.  It  is  easy  to 
compliment  enthusiasts  upon  their  good  intentions,  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  harm  that  is  done  in  the  world  is  done  by  well- 
meaning  people.  Those  who  voluntarily  assume  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  others  must  bring  something  more  than  good  inten¬ 
tions  to  the  work.  They  are  bound  to  make  themselves  certain, 
by  adequate  inquiry,  that  the  promises  by  which  they  persuade 
others  to  risk  their  whole  welfare  are  not  mere  figments  of  their 
own  imaginations.  If  their  sentimental  ignorance  is  in  reality 
deluding  others  to  ruin,  they  must  be  exposed  as  unsparingly  as  if 
they  were  consciously  wrong-doers. 

Such  censure,  however,  we  are  glad  to  say  Miss  Rye  deserves 
no  longer.  The  objections  which  both  English  and  colonial  writers 
have  made  to  her  first  project  have  roused  her  to  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  it  involved.  She  acknowledges  now,  that  “  if  she  were 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  sending  out  governesses  only,  her 
whole  scheme  must  fall  to  the  ground.”  So  strongly  has  she  now 
become  impressed  with  the  evils  of  “  sending  out  governesses  by 
hundreds,”  that  she  is  going  herself  to  the  colonies  to  spend  a 
year  and  a  half  there,  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the  demand 
that  exists  for  that  class  of  labour,  and  to  make  arrangements, 
under  which,  in  future  years,  it  can  be  supplied  without  risk.  For 
the  present,  the  middle-class  emigration  scheme  is  practically 
abandoned.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  sensible  plan  of 
exporting  the  class  of  women  for  whom  both  employers  and 
husbands  can  be  found  without  difficulty.  Out  of  four  hundred 
who  have  been  sent  out,  only  forty  were  governesses ;  and  out  of 
a  hundred  whom  she  is  taking  herself,  only  eight  are  governesses. 
The  remaining  nine-tenths  belong  to  the  classes  who  live  by  the 
labour,  not  of  their  minds,  but  of  their  hands,  and  for  whose 
services  there  is  a  steady  and  abundant  market.  The  Australian 
colonies  form  an  admirable  provision  for  the  two  extremes  of  the 
social  scale,  but  (speaking  generally)  for  none  between.  There  is 
no  better  place  for  those  who  can  take  with  them  some  capital  to 
invest,  or  for  those  who  can  wrork  with  their  hands.  But  for  the 
intermediate  class,  who  have  received  too  high  an  education  to  be 
fit  for  manual  labour,  and  yet  have  no  capital  to  invest,  the  colonies 
offer  but  a  doubtful  and  speculative  subsistence.  The  rule 
holds  good  of  either  sex.  Miss  Rye  thinks  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  her  change  of  plan.  She  wishes  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  “that  she  alone  is  responsible”  for  taking  out  the  class 
that  will  succeed,  and  leaving  the  class  that  cannot  possibly 
succeed  behind.  The  patrons  of  the  former  scheme,  who  have  a 
sentimental  contempt  for  facts,  and  look  upon  them  as  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  coarse  mind,  probably  find  it  hard  to  stomach  the  change. 
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But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Neither  in  the  colonies  nor  else¬ 
where  can  any  outlet  be  found  for  the  enormous  overflow  of  that 
class  of  women  who  have  been  brought  up  to  look  on  manual 
labour  as  ungenteel.  Their  distresses  will  not  cease  until  the 
conventional  barrier  which  shuts  them  out  from  self-support  is 
broken  down.  The  demand  for  the  mental  services  of  women 
scarcely  exists  except  in  old  and  wealthy  countries,  and  in  those 
it  has  long  ago  been  over-supplied. 

Miss  Rye  incidentally  makes  a  curious  addition  to  the  already 
abundant  illustrations  which  the  men  of  Manchester  have  given  of 
their  humanity.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  for  emigration,  it  is 
that  of  the  factory-girls  who  are  unemployed.  Even  if  the 
American  war  were  to  conclude  to-morrow,  it  is  probable  that  a 
very  long  time  would  elapse  before  the  whole  number  of  hands 
that  are  out  of  work  would  regain  their  employment.  Cotton  will 
not  be  so  abundant  as  it  has  been  for  years ;  capital  has  been 
wasted ;  machinery  has  deteriorated ;  and  it  is  now  very  generally 
agreed  that  the  production  of  the  last  few  years,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  resume  it,  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand.  As 
a  matter  of  humanity,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
the  most  helpless  class  of  the  factory-hands  should  be  provided 
for  by  emigration.  Miss  Rye  is  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity,  and 
so  are  the  girls  themselves.  In  one  month  she  has  had  applica¬ 
tions  from  two  thousand  of  them.  According  to  the  law,  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians  have  the  power  of  assisting  emigration 
out  of  the  rates ;  and  if  they  do  so  now,  they  might  stop 
up  a  source  of  pauperism  which  will  trouble  them  for  many 
a  long  year.  Yet  they  have  not  only  refused  to  assist  Miss 
Rye,  but  have  thrown  every  obstacle  in  her  way.  They  are 
afraid — such  is  Miss  Rye’s  account  of  their  motives  —  that  some 
of  their  best  mill  hands  may  leave  them.  They  prefer  to  inflict 
on  them  all  their  present  suffering,  and  all  the  degradation  to 
which  a  long  continuance  of  it  may  drive  them,  rather  than  risk 
the  occurrence  of  this  slight  drawback  in  case  the  cotton 
prosperity  should  revive.  They  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that 
these  factory  girls  are  “  hands,”  not  human  beings.  They  are 
merely  a  portion  of  the  machinery  by  which  cotton  fortunes  are 
made.  As  such  they  are  to  be  preserved  from  actual  starvation ; 
but  they  are  with  equal  care  to  be  held  bac-k  from  any  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  condition  which  shall  render  them  unavailable  for 
the  future  manufacture  of  calico.  The  guardians  are,  probably, 
strong  opponents  of  slavery ;  but  it  is  only  the  slavery 
which  is  imposed  by  direct  enactment.  The  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  stronger  than  law,  binds  these  unhappy  girls  to 
the  soil  on  which  they  live,  and  the  employment  to  which  they 
have  been  brought  up ;  and  the  guardians  decline  the  exercise 
of  their  legal  powers,  rather  than  help  to  free  them  from 
that  practical  serfdom.  The  mill-owners,  it  seems,  will  not  bate 
one  jot  of  the  calculation  by  which  their  human  machines  are  to 
yield  them  the  largest  possible  profit  for  the  smallest  possible 
outlay.  As  they  closed  their  mills  that  they  might  be  freer  to 
speculate  in  the  raw  material,  instead  of  working  it  up — as  they 
withhold  subscriptions,  in  order  to  force  a  grant  from  the  Exche¬ 
quer — so  they  resist  emigration,  lest  they  should  have  to  pay  for 
the  mitigation  of  present  distress  by  some  slight  deduction  from 
their  future  profits. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  GREECE. 

[We  are  indebted  for  the  subjoined  communication  to  a  writer  of  the  highest 
authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
Greece.  ’  Although  it  was  written  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  late  revo¬ 
lution,  the  information  which  it  contains,  as  to  the  causes  of  that  event, 
has  lost  none  of  its  interest  or  value  from  subsequent  occurrences.] 

A  REVOLUTION  has  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  King 
Otho.  His  administration  has  for  some  time  been  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  and  the  termination  of  his  Government  has  been  lately 
frequently  threatened,  and  perhaps  too  long  delayed.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  personal  misconduct  of  a  sovereign,  when  he  has 
the  distribution  of  large  loaves  and  gold  fishes,  he  can  easily  con¬ 
trive  to  prolong  his  power  among  hungry  men.  The  system  of 
Gallo-Bavarian  centralization  placed  immense  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  King  Otho  kept  it  all  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  courtiers.  The  Greek  nation,  possessing  neither 
communications,  organization,  nor  institutions,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  means  of  corruption  which  the  King  possessed  and  used  with 
some  skill.  The  result  of  Mr.  Elliot’s  embassy  to  the  Greek  Court, 
and  the  refusal  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  proved  that 
Otho  would  not  change  his  system,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
nation  had  unanimously  determined  to  dethrone  him. .  How  this 
might  be  effected  has  been  the  question  which  has  been  discussed,  at 
least  once  a  day,  in  almost  every  house  in  Greece  for  the  last  month. 
The  thing  has 'been  done  at  last.  The  people  has  once  more  saved 
Greece,  when  her  venal  Senators  and  corrupt  Deputies  abandoned 
her  cause.  Again,  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei. 

The  Greeks  assert  that .  their  final  quarrel  with  their  King 
arose  from  his  systematic  violation  of  all  his  promises,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  his  last  solemn  engagement  to  dissolve,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  convoke  a  new  body  of  representatives  freely  elected 
by  the  people.  But  a  thousand  petty  acts  of  King  Otho  rankled 
in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  They  felt  themselves  despised  ;  and 
it  is  not  too  strong  an  expression  to  say  that,  for  the  last  few 
months,  no  living  man  can  have  been  more  universally  and  pas¬ 
sionately  hated  than  King  Otho  has  been  by  the  majority  of  his 
subjects.  Yet  the  sycophants  who  surrounded  the  King  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  the  opposition  was  a  mere  clique  of  place- 
hunters. 


Under  this  delusion  the  Court  left  Athens  on  the  1 3th 
of  October  to  make  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  There  are  some  who  say  that  two  of  his  Minis¬ 
ters  confirmed  him  in  his  folly  because  they  perceived  that 
a  revolt  was  inevitable,  and  they  thought  that  his  absence 
from  the  capital  afforded  the  best  chance  of  a  revolution 
being  effected  without  bloodshed,  or,  at  least,  without 
creating  a  civil  war.  If  this  be  true,  Geneas  Kolokotrones 
and  Spiro  Milios  have  acted  with  more  patriotism  than  they 
are  generally  supposed  to  possess,  for  it  was  certain  that 
any  revolution  would  deprive  them  of  their  portfolios.  The 
court  newspapers  announced  in  polished  periods  that  King 
Otho  and  Queen  Amalia  had  been  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiastic  devotion.  But  on  Monday  Athens  was  roused  to 
activity  by  news  of  a  military  insurrection  at  the  petty  fortress  of 
Yonitza,  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  On  Tuesday  it  was  announced  that 
a  Provisional  Government  had  been  proclaimed  at  Patras,  with  Mr. 
B.  Ruphos,  a  man  of  lai’ge  possessions  and  of  the  most  honourable 
private  character,  as  president.  This  provisional  government 
called  on  the  people  to  convoke  a  national  assembly.  About 
midnight,  on  Wednesday  (October  22),  the  Athenians  began  to 
fire  guns  and  pistols  as  if  it  were  Easter,  and  in  a  short  time 
soldiers  and  citizens,  patrols  and  policemen,  were  seen  rushing 
about  firing  ball-cartridges  like  Turks  during  an  eclipse.  The 
Ministers  had  not  courage  to  act,  and  the  Senate  had  fallen  into 
utter  contempt  5  so  Athens  passed  as  noisy  a  night  as  she  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  in  all  her  sieges.  There  was  no  bloodshed  except  by 
accident,  but  tiles  and  chimney-pots  must  have  risen  in  price. 
On  Thursday  a  provisional  government  was  constituted  by  Mr. 
Bulgaris,  a  stout  Albanian,  from  Hydra,  seizing  the  Presidency, 
and  taking  as  his  colleagues  the  hero  Kanares,  and  Mr.  Ruphos, 
of  Patras.  A  Ministry  was  then  formed,  and  a  decree  published 
declaring  that  the  reign  of  King  Otho  had  ceased,  that  the 
regency  of  Queen  Amalia  was  abolished,  and  that  a  national 
assembly  would  be  immediately  convoked  to  settle  the  basis  of 
the  new  government.  This  decree,  dated  October  23,  1862,  is 
supposed  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  true  liberty  for 
the  Hellenic  race.  Before  sunset  King  Otho  entered  the  Piraeus 
in  the  frigate  Amalia.  He  found  the  English  and  French  Ministers 
ready  to  receive  him,  but  his  palace  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  provisional  government,  and  the  new  Minister  of  the  Marine  was 
sent  down  with  a  new  captain  to  take  possession  of  the  frigate, 
and  request  Prince  Otho,  of  Bavaria,  to  seek  hospitality  from  the 
Protecting  Powers.  On  Friday  morning  he  embarked  on  board 
H.  M.  Ship  Scylla. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  one  of  the  causes  which  made  King 
Otho  powerful  as  a  sovereign  in  spite  of  his  mental  deficiencies, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  defend  his  throne  for  some  time  against 
a  nearly  unanimous  nation.  The  most  effective  of  all  his  measures 
for  rendering  public  opinion  powerless  and  extending  political 
corruption  among  the  middle  class  over  all  Greece,  was  the 
systematic  destruction  of  popular  action  in  the  municipal  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  kingdom.  He  created  a  central  control,  which  he 
retained  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  those  of  his  courtiers,  without 
allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  responsible  Minis¬ 
ters  for  a  single  day.  The  simplicity  of  his  machinery,  and 
the  constancy  with  which  it  was  kept  at  work,  enabled  him 
to  paralyse  the  strength  of  the  nation.  The  mayors  in 
Greece  were  all  named  by  the  King;  and  the  average  tenure 
of  office  of  a  Minister  of  the  Interior  during  Otho’s  reign  having 
been  less  than  the  period  of  service  of  a  mayor,  the  camarilla 
regulated  the  municipal  affairs  and  jobbed  the  municipal  revenues 
of  Greece.  These  mayors  receive  large  salaries  from  the  municipal 
funds,  and  exercise  much  patronage.  The  municipal  revenues  are 
very  considerable ;  and  the  budgets  of  the  municipalities  cannot 
be  definitively  voted  by  the  town-councils  until  they  have  been 
revised  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  in  practice  has  been 
by  the  Court.  It  is  superfluous  to  trace  the  operation  of  this 
system  in  detail.  Millions  of  drachmas  which  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  making  roads  and  local  improvements  have  been 
expended  in  fostering  the  grand  idea  of  a  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
maintaining  idle  municipal  agents  of  court  intrigue  and  Ionian 
agitation.  By  pretending  to  think  of  nothing  but  conquering  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Otho  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  municipal 
funds  and  preventing  local  improvements.  Slowly  and  gradually 
a  grander  idea  than  that  of  a  Byzantine  Court  penetrated  into  the 
minds  of  the  people — they  began  to  long  for  an  improving  Greece. 
And  ultimately  the  whole  nation  became  convinced  that  the  first 
step  towards  even  local  improvement  was  to  dethrone  King  Otho. 
Popular  instinct  is  often  right,  though  popular  activity  is  very 
easily  turned  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  restoration  of  local  energy 
to  the  Greek  nation  ought  certainly  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  new  Government.  The  task  will  be  one  of  great  delicacy,  and 
requiring  personal  tact  and  local  knowledge.  Its  successful  per¬ 
formance  would  secure  tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  Greece  for 
many  years ;  and  its  failure  would  reduce  the  country  to  a  state 
of  anarchy,  like  that  which  characterizes  the  South  American 
Republics. 


SIR  PERTINAX  MACSYCOPHANT. 

UCII  a  performance  as  that  of  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant  in  Macklin’s  amusing  comedy, 
the  Man  of  the  IV arid,  is  sure  to  attract  a  class  of  playgoers 
whom  Colleen  Damns  and  Peep- o' -Days,  with  their  sensation  scenes, 
and  runs  of  a  year,  have  effectually  scared  away.  It  is  true  that 
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the  present  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  managers’ 
tactics  have  been  shaped  rather  with  a  view  of  gratifying  tho 
curiosity  of  country  cousins  than  of  ministering  to  the  enj  ovment 
of  their  habitual  patrons.  We  wish,  however,  that  we  could 
believe,  that  with  the  close  of  the  International  Exhibition,  not  only 
the  present  oppressive  stagnation  of  the  drama  would  pass  away, 
but  something  of  the  intellectual  tone  which  it  once  possessed  he 
recovered.  So  long  as  the  “Sensation”  drama  holds  exclusive 
possession  of  the  stage,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  theatre  as  an  engine 
of  national  education  or  intellectual  recreation.  Its  function  lias 
ceased  to  be  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  time  of 
Congreve,  in  the  time  of  Johnson.  It  is  now  little  more  than  an 
enlarged  pictorial  edition  of  Reynolds’s  penny  novels.  Instead  of 
instructing  or  elevating  the  popular  mind,  it  merely  aims  at 
stimulating  the  morbid  cravings  of  the  least  educated  part  of  an 
audience  for  the  horrible  or  the  marvellous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sounder  tastes  may  revive.  Meanwhile,  the  appreciation  which 
good  acting,  in  a  good  English  comedy,  still  commands,  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  Perhaps,  if  the  opportunities  for  seeing  the  class  of 
play  to  which  the  Man  of  the  World  belongs  were  less  few  and 
far  between,  it  might  materially  conduce  to  hasten  a  salutary 
reaction  against  the  kind  of  entertainment  now  in  vogue.  Let 
there,  at  any  rate,  be  one  theatre  among  the  nine  or  ten  West-End 
houses,  where  educated  men  who  see  no  wit  in  a  sensation  header  or 
the  stammer  of  an  idiotic  lord,  may  go  to  see  such  plays  as  the 
Clandestine  Marriage,  the  Beaux  Stratagem ,  the  Jealous  Wife,  or 
the  inimitable  School  for  Scandal.  The  new  lessee  of  the  Princess’s 
appears  to  be,  as  yet,  uncommitted  to  any  programme.  If  he  had 
the  courage  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  we  have  thrown  out,  he 
might  reckon  on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  many  who  now 
stand  coldly  aloof  from  the  playhouse  altogether. 

The  Man  of  the  World  is  by  no  means  a  good  acting  play,  and 
yet,  when  the  principal  part  is  played  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Phelps,  it  is 
highly  amusing.  The  comedy  is  essentially  one  which  exhibits 
character.  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant  dominates  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  No  doubt  the  satire  on  Scotland  had  more 
sting  in  I  792,  when  the  play  was  written,  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  accession  to  power  of  Lord  Bute  at  the  opening  of  the  reign 
of  the  third  George  had  revived  a  cry  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
first  James — a  cry  against  a  wholesale  invasion  of  Scotch  place¬ 
men.  The  spectacle  of  a  canny  Scot,  like  Wedderburn,  coming  up 
to  push  his  fortune  in  the  capital,  and  making  it  “by  booing”  to 
the  King  or  to  the  King’s  Minister,  served  to  keep  alive  the 
chronic  feeling-  of  jealous  prejudice  in  Southron  bosoms.  The 
popular  sentiment  is  reflected  strongly  in  the  best  biography  of  our 
language,  few  readers  of  which  have  not  enjoyed  the  ponderous 
chaff  of  which  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  from  time  to  time 
made  the  object  by  his  illustrious  friend,  and  which  he  chro¬ 
nicles  with  such  diverting  self-complacency.  Of  course  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  Macklin’s  satire  should  be  as  racy 
and  pungent  to  a  modern  audience  as  it  was  to  the  critics 
in  the  pit  seventy  years  ago.  But  the  interest  which  his  hero 
excites  does  not  depend  on  any  supposed  national  charac¬ 
teristics  alone.  Sir  Pertinax  is  a  Scotchman;  but  he  is  also  a 
wily,  scheming  man,  every  step  in  whose  career  has  been  the 
subject  of  profound  and  minute  calculation.  He  has  already 
schemed  himself  into  riches  and  station.  Emboldened  by  the 
success  which  has  rewarded  his  patient  exertions,  he  conceives  “  a 
plan  whereby  to  raise  the  house  of  Macsycophant  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  ministerial  ambition.”  His  son  is  an  eloquent  speaker, 
and,  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  spendthrift  lord,  whose 
estate,  with  three  “  impleecit  ”  boroughs  upon  it,  is  to  be  assigned 
to  Sir  Pertinax  and  his  family,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
attain  the  summit  of  political  power.  To  bring  about  this 
marriage,  and  the  arrangements  depending  upon  it,  is  the  one 
object  of  all  Sir  Pertinax’s  machinations.  For  the  furtherance  of 
his  project,  he  has  two  expedients  —  bribery  and  flattery.  He  is 
an  utter  sceptic  in  either  moral  or  political  integrity.  u  Maister 
Plausible,”  he  observes  to  his  agent,  in  an  act  of  unblushing 
corruption,  “  in  aw  human  dealings  the  most  effectual  method  is 
that  of  ganging  to  the  vary  bottom  of  a  mon’s  heart.”  His  opinion 
of  human  nature  is  further  disclosed  in  the  pithy  remark :  — ■ 

Only  make  it  a  man’s  interest  to  be  a  rascal,  and  I  think  we  may  safely 
depend  upon  his  integrity  in  serving  himself. 

But  the  most  amusing  exposition  of  his  ideas  on  political  morality 
occurs  in  the  scene  in  which  he  insists  that  his  son,  a  budding 
patriot,  shall  take  part  in  an  approaching  debate  on  the  Ministerial 
side.  Egerton  refuses  to  support  the  measure,  and  disgusts  Sir 
Pertinax  by  an  allusion  to  his  conscience :  — 

Conscience !  (cries  the  latter)  why,  you  are  mad !  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
conscience  in  political  matters  ?  Conscience,  quotha !  I  have  been  in  Par¬ 
liament  these  three-and-th'raty  years  and  never  heard  the  term  made  use  of 
before.  Sir,  it  is  unparliamentary. 

And  he  proceeds  to  read  the  young  man  a  lecture  on  the  difference 
between  a  religious  and  a  political  conscience.  Egerton,  having 
denounced  the  prevalent  corruption  of  the  constituencies,  in  terms 
“which  might  have  done  vary  weel  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
but  are  d — d  unfit  for  the  modern  Britons,”  Sir  Pertinax  explains 
what  a  different  aspect  the  matter  wears  from  his  point  of  view : — 

I  am  a  candidate,  pray  observe,  and  I  gang  till  a  periwig-maker,  or  a 
hatter,  or  a  hosier,  and  I  give  ten,  twenty,  or  thraty  guineas  for  a  periwig,  a 
hat,  or  a  pair  of  hose,  and  so  on,  through  a  majority  of  voters ;  vary  weel, 
what  is  the  consequince  ?  Why,  this  commercial  intercourse,  you  see,  begets 
a  friendship  betwixt  us— a  commercial  friendship — and  in  a  day  or  twa  these 
men  gang  and  give  me  their  suffrages  ;  weel,  what  is  the  inference  ?  Pray, 
Sir,  can  you,  or  any  lawyer,  divine,  or  casuist,  caw  this  a  bribe  ?  Nai,  Sir, 


in  fair  political  reasoning,  it  is  ainly  generosity  on  the  one  side  and  gratitude 
on  the  other. 

The  other  side  of  the  baronet’s  character — that  which  is  typified 
by  his  surname  —  is  best  exhibited  in  his  interviews  with  Lord 
Lumbercourt,  his  patron,  and  in  the  scene — the  most  telling  in  the 
play  —  in  which  he  relates  to  his  son  the  way  in  which  he  has 
himself  risen  in  the  world.  The  Earl  is  a  gay  old  beau,  who  has 
run  through  all  his  money,  and  comes  upon  the  stage  chuckling 
over  a  trick  he  has  served  one  of  his  creditors.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  deferential  air  with  which  Sir  Pertinax  declares 
it  “  as  guid  a  stroke  of  humour  as  ever  he  heard  of,”  or  the 
solicitude  he  expresses  about  the  annoyance  his  lordship  has 
sustained.  The  crowning  impertinence  of  seizing  the  peer’s  car¬ 
riage  in  execution  makes  his  indignant  sympathy  positively 
overflow ;  and  to  Lord  Lumbercourt’s  remark  that  to  live  in  a 
country  where  noblemen  are  obliged  to  pay  their  debts,  like 
peasants  or  mechanics,  is  a  scandal,  he  rejoins:  — 

My  Lord,  it  is  not  only  a  scandal,  but  a  national  grievance. 

But  it  is  in  the  third  act,  when  he  tries  to  impress  his  high-spirited 
son  with  the  advantages  of  a  cringing  policy,  that  his  mastery  of' 
the  arts  of  a  finished  and  scientific  toady  is  most  strikingly  dis¬ 
played  — 

How,  do  you  think  (he  asks)  I  raised  my  princely  fortune  ?  Sir,  I  raised 
it  by  bowing.  Sir,  I  never  could  stand  straight  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
mon  ;  but  always  bowed  and  bowed,  and  bowed  as  it  were  by  instinct. 

And  this  text  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  treating  his  hearer  to  a 
sketch  of  his  own  career,  from  a  beggarly  clerkship  in  Sawney 
Gordon’s  counting-house  in  the  city  of  London,  to  the  flourishing 
position  he  now  occupies.  Seeing  himself  in  the  former  unprofit¬ 
able  situation,  lie  concluded  that  a  matrimonial  adventure  prudently 
conducted  would  be  the  readiest  gate  he  could  gang  for  the  better¬ 
ing  of  his  condition ;  and  accordingly  he  looked  out  for  an  ancient, 
well-jointured  dowager,  a  consumptive,  toothless,  ptisicky,  wealthy 
widow,  or  — • 

In  short  ainything  that  had  the  siller,  the  siller,  for  that,  Sir,  was  the 
north  star  of  my  affections. 

The  direction  in  which  he  turned  to  find  the  article  he  needed  was 
the  kirk :  — 

I  ganged  till  the  kirk,  till  the  Anabaptist,  Independent,  Bradlonian,  and 
Muggletonian  Meetings,  till  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  churches  and 
chapels  of  ease,  and  till  the  midnight,  melting,  conciliating  love-feasts  of  the 
Methodists,  and  there,  Sir,  at  last,  I  fell  upon  an  old,  slighted,  antiquated, 
musty  maiden  —  religiously  angry  with  herself  and  aw  the  world  ;  who  had 
nae  comfort  but  in  metaphysical  visions  and  supernatural  deliriums,  and  was 
as  mad  as  a  Bedlamite. 

As  soon  as  he  found  this  “  puir  cracked  creature  had  the  siller,” 
he  plumped  himself  down  close  by  her  —  chick  by  jowl  —  and 
prayed  and  sighed,  and  sung  and  groaned,  and  gnashed  his  teeth 
as  vehemently  as  she  could  do  for  the  life  of  her ;  and  turned  up 
the  whites  of  his  eves  till  the  strings  almost  cracked  again.  In  a 
week  he  got  “  religiously  intimate,”  married  her  in  a  fortnight, 
buried  her  in  a  month  :  — 

This,  Sir  (he  exclaims)  was  the  first  effectual  bow  I  ever  made  till  the 
vanity  of  human  nature. 

After  this,  the  process  became  easier.  Having  got  money  by  his 
first  marriage,  Sir  Pertinax  sought  for  interest  in  his  second,  and 
ran  oft’  with  a  girl  “fra  the  boarding-school,”  through  whose 
family  he  obtained  “  a  guid  smart  place  in  the  Treasury.”  The 
next  step  was  into  Parliament,  where  he  — 

bowed  and  watched,  and  wriggled,  and  wrought,  and  wriggled,  till  he' 
became  a  much  wealthier  man  than  one  half  of  the  golden  calves  he  had  been 
so  long  a  bowing  to. 

A  complex  character,  like  that  of  Sir  Pertinax,  to  be  effectively 
represented,  must  be  elaborated  in  detail,  and  requires  a  great  deal 
of  minute  delineation.  Mr.  Phelps  has  evidently  expended  much 
thought  and  care  on  the  task.  He  gives  all  the  conflicting  traits, 
the  mingled  testiness  and  servility,  with  admirable  ellect.  Tire 
cold  calculator  and  the  obsequious  courtier  are  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  impersonation  is  much  enhanced  by  his  cor¬ 
rect  and  unexaggerated  assumption  of  the  Scotch  accent.  It  is 
marked,  too,  by  genuine  humour.  There  are  several  points  in  the 
play  which  are  extremely  humorous,  and  to  these  Mr.  Phelps 
does  full  justice.  One  of  the  best  occurs  in  the  scene  in  which 
Sir  Pertinax,  after  vainly  attempting  to  induce  the  family  tutor  to 
become  the  pander  to  his  son’s  passion  for  Constantia,  suddenly 
turns  round,  and  accuses  him  of  corrupting  his  son’s  morals.  The 
crisis,  in  which  that  young  gentleman  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
marriage  which  is  the  pivot  of  all  Sir  Pertiuax’s  schemes, 
becomes,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  actor,  an  almost  tragic 
situation :  — 

Ob  !  tbe  villain  !  (he  cries)  he  has  shot  me  through  the  head !  he  has  cut 
my  vitals !  I  shall  run  distracted  ! 

But  he  rallies  from  the  blow,  and  begins  at  once,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy,  to  scheme  afresh.  It  ife  not  until  the  last  scene, 
when,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  his  wilful  son,  the  edifice  of  his 
ambition  is  finally  shattered,  that  he  owns  himself  beaten,  and 
rushes  out  with  the  malediction  of  impotent  rage : — 

And  so  my  vengeance  light  upon  you  aw  together. 

The  moralist  might  complain  that,  in  the  Man  of  the  World,  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience  is  all  on  the  wrong  side.  Sir  Pertinax 
is,  in  his  way,  so  great  an  artist,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  sorry 
for  his  overthrow — the  more  so,  when  his  intellectual  proportions 
are  measured  by  the  puny  mental  stature  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  DE  DOUDEAUVILLE.* 

T  is  not  everybody  who  can  gain  admittance  to  tbe  society  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  or  bope  to  know,  by  personal 
acquaintance,  what  a  representative  of  the  old  French  noblesse, 
pure  in  blood,  in  traditions,  and  in  loyalty,  is  really  like.  A  close 
study  of  this  remarkable  type  of  human  and  French  nature  is  only 
the  privilege  of  a  few ;  and  the  pictures  which  are  given  of  it  in 
histories  and  novels  are  obviously  open  to  suspicion.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  convenient  when  one  of  the  class  deigns  to  communicate 
to  the  outer  world  what  he  himself  considers  a  genuine  and  truthful 
representation  of  a  picked  specimen  of  it.  The  Due  de  Doudeau¬ 
ville,  Vicomte  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  Grandee  of  Spain,  makes  no 
secret  that  he  considers  himself  and  his  father  to  be  such  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  they  have  both  written  memoirs,  which  appear  to  be 
faithful  portraits  of  themselves,  and  accurate  accounts  of  their 
opinions,  standards  of  judgment,  and,  doubtless,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  their  actions.  From  these  trustworthy  sources,  any  one 
may  learn  with  sufficient  exactness  what  sort  of  person  the  typical 
grand  seigneur  is,  who  shared  the  fortunes  and  guided  the  counsels 
of  Bourbon  royalty,  and  who  looks  forward  to  the  advent  of 
Henri  V.  as  the  panacea  for  the  evils  of  France  and  Europe.  The 
work  before  us  might  deter  some  inquirers,  and  unduly  excite  the 
expectations  of  others,  by  its  bulk.  But  it  may  dispel  unfounded 
ideas,  to  be  assured  that  only  about  a  third  of  it  is  about  the 
Doudeauvilles.  We  have  the  “character”  of  M.  le  Due,  p'ere, 
drawn  up  by  M.  le  Duc,yz/s  —  a  great  master,  we  are  assured,  in 
that  polite  and  classical  style  of  composition.  Then  we  have  the 
Memoires  proper  of  M.  le  Due,  p'ere,  by  himself ;  and,  at  greater 
length,  those  of  M.  le  Due,  fils.  But  M.  le  Due,  fils,  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  history  of  the  Doudeauvilles  ought  to  be 
the  history  of  their  times ;  and  as  his  father  had  lived  through  the 
first  Revolution,  and  as  his  library  contained  a  numerous  collection 
of  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  Revolution,  he  has  j  udged  it 
fit,  in  order  to  complete  the  connexion  between  his  father’s  times 
and  his  own,  to  intercalate  between  the  two  autobiographies  a  sort 
of  catena,  or  series  of  extracts,  from  the  revolutionary  pamphlets  in 
his  library,  which  he  entitles,  “  La  ^Revolution  racontee  etjugee  par 
les  hommes  da  temps.”  It  is  true  that  these  extracts  do  not  say 
much  of  the  Doudeauvilles ;  but  the  collection  not  only  exhibits, 
with  due  force,  the  horrors  of  that  Revolution  which,  if  everybody 
had  been  as  wise  as  the  Doudeauvilles,  would  never  have  happened, 
and  of  which  they  were  the  uncompromising  opponents,  in 
all  its  forms,  and  the  magnanimous  victims,  but  it  also  acquaints 
the  world  with  the  riches  and  curiosities  of  the  Doudeauville 
library.  There,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  F.  Claude,  “  Profes- 
seur  a  l’Academie  de  Paris,  et  auteur  d’un  commentaire  sur  les 
Psaumes  ” — a  gentleman  who,  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  character 
of  the  old  noblesse  in  general  and  for  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious 
examples  of  it  whom  he  has  to  introduce  to  the  public,  is 
admirably  suited  for  his  duty  —  the  historical  student,  as  he  sits, 
may  draw  inspiration,  not  only  from  books,  but  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  authentic  relics  of  royalty.  There  are  the  baby  sword 
of  Louis  XY. ;  the  coideau  de  chasse  of  his  successor  ;  the  great  key 
of  the  Temple,  hanging  on  a  nail ;  “  under  a  globe,  the  little  satin 
slippers  worn  by  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
of  her  august  spouse :  slippers  as  long  as  a  finger,  and  as  broad  as 
two,  and  still  stained  with  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  illustrious 
victim;”  and  “the  cup  of  old  Sevres  porcelain  in  which  Charles  X. 
was  accustomed  to  breakfast.”  There  is  a  kind  of  appropriateness 
in  such  relics  as  satin  slippers  and  Sevres  breakfast-cups  to  the 
heroes  and  heroines  who  are  thus  commemorated. 

The  Rocliefoucaulds  ought,  in  all  times,  to  have  been  the  most 
loyal  of  the  loyal,  the  most  Catholic  of  the  Catholic.  The  Due 
de  Doudeauville,  reviewing  his  illustrious  ancestors,  can  congratu¬ 
late  himself  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  all  that  a  great  French 
family  ought  to  be  —  gentlemen  and  Frenchmen  to  the  backbone, 
devoted  servants  of  the  King,  and  desperate  fighters  against  the 
English.  But  he  is  obliged  to  admit,  with  a  concern  tempered 
by  pride,  that  one  of  them  was  a  Huguenot,  who  perished  in  the 
Saint-Barthelemy — that  the  most  famous  name  among  them  was 
that  of  a  Frondeur  and  a  free-thinker — and  that  two  very  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  family,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
and  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  were  among  the  foremost  Liberals 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The  Due  de  Doudeauville, 
however,  ^  consoles  himself  by  observing  that  even  in  their 
mistakes  and  mischief,  the  Rocliefoucaulds  always  showed 
a  fine,  frank  spirit,  and  justified  the  family  motto  of  the  old 
feudal  ancestor,  who  rushed  into  difficulties  and  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  crying  gaily,  “  C’est  mon  plaisir.”  The  autobiography  of 
the  Due  de  Doudeauville,  p'ere,  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the 
education  of  a  French  nobleman,  of  the  generation  which  the 
Revolution  overthrew  and  drove  into  emigration.  He  was  born  in 
1765,  and  was  brought  up,  till  he  was  six  yearn  old,  at  a  country 
village,  by  a  postilion’s  wife,  without  ever  seeing  his  parents.  At 
thirteen  he  was  presented  to  the  King ;  and  at  fourteen  was  married 
to  a  lady  whom  he  had  never  seen,  of  the  Louvois  family,  and  who 
brought  him  a  large  fortune  and  the  dignity  of  a  Grandee  of  Spain. 
Immediately  after  the  wedding  banquet,  he  was  “packed  off  in 
a  miserable  cabriolet  with  his  tutor,”  to  be  taught  to  ride  at  Ver¬ 
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sailles,  and  to  finish  his  education  by  studying  Voltaire  ;  and,  in 
due  time,  while  his  child-wife,  whom  he  was  never  allowed  to  see 
except  in  company,  was  sent  to  shine  in  the  Court  balls,  and  to 
hold  plates  at  collections  in  the  Court  chapel,  where  she  attracted 
much  notice,  the  boy-husband  was  carried  off  by  his  father  to 
travel.  There  is  almost  a  touch  of  Montaigne  in  the  way  in 
which  these  details  are  given.  The  writer  is  aware  of  their 
oddness ;  yet,  born  in  the  station  in  which  he  was,  he  seems  to 
think  that,  in  his  case,  they  were  not  so  odd.  He  is  also  duly 
satisfied  with  the  fact,  which  doubtless  does  him  and  his  wife 
much  credit,  that,  in  spite  of  such  unpropitious  arrangements,  he 
still  continued  to  say  liis  prayers  and  believe  in  God ;  and  his  wife 
retained  her  modesty  and  self-respect,  in  spite  of  the  flattery  and 
corruption  into  which  she  was  thrown,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  The  Memoirs  give  a  curious  impression  of  the  stagnation, 
the  etiquette,  the  meanness,  the  childishness  which  prevailed  in 
the  high  society  which  so  little  suspected  the  changes  that  were 
coming.  At  Rome,  the  boy  and  his  father  were  entertained  with 
great  magnificence  by  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bemis.  Ilia  soirees  were  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  the  refresh¬ 
ment  abundant ;  but  all  the  spoons  were  pervter,  and  the  reason 
given  for  this  sliabbines3  was  that  it  was  a  fashion  among  those 
who  received  much  company,  devised  to  meet  another  fashion, 
which  prevailed  among  the  company  which  they  received,  of 
putting  silver  spoons  in  their  pockets.  Another  curious  trait  of 
the  time  is,  that  when  this  child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  went  to  be 
presented  to  the  Pope,  Pius  VI.,  the  privilege  was  claimed  of  him, 
as  being  by  his  marriage  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  of  sitting  in  the 
Pope’s  presence — a  privilege  which  the  Pope  could  not  refuse ;  but, 
as  he  objected  to  any  one  being  witness  of  its  exercise,  the  boy 
was  to  come  alone,  and  his  father  to  remain  outside.  The 
Grandeeship,  which  had  come  from  the  Marechal  d’Estrees,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  Philip  V.,  was  always  a  source  of 
proud  satisfaction  to  the  Doudeauvilles,  even  when  their  fortunes 
were  at  the  lowest.  The  old  Duke  relates  with  much  complacency 
that  when  he  was  an  emigre  at  Genoa  he  shared  the  privileges  of 
the  Doge  of  that  republic :  — 

J’etais  grand  d’Espagne,  et  il  me  suffisait  de  decliner  ce  titre  pour  voir 
s’abaisser  devant  moi  les  cliaines  qui  empechcnt  les  voitures  de  circuler  dans 
presque  toutes  les  rues  de  Genes.  Comme  le  doge,  je  pouvais  aussi,  apres  la 
retraite,  faire  ouvrir  les  portes  de  la  ville. 

And  at  a  later  period,  when  wandering  in  fear  of  his  life  over  Italy, 
almost  penniless,  and  under  a  feigned  name,  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  visit,  as  a  grandee  of  Spain,  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
Turin ;  and  he  relates  with  much  zest  how  astonished  the  people 
of  the  inn  were,  when  the  Ambassador  with  his  carriage  and 
horses  returned  the  call,  and  inquired  after  a  traveller  who  had 
arrived  with  his  baggage  in  a  cart. 

The  Duke  tells  us  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  fright 
at  the  indications  of  coming  trouble.  He  did  his  best  to  secure 
his  wife’s  property,  and  then  quitted  France,  in  September  1790. 
He  does  not  forget  to  take  credit  for  having  so  early,  though  still  a 
young  man,  foreseen  what  was  coming.  “  Peu  de  personnes,”  he 
observes,  “  partageaient  mes  craintes,  car  peu  de  personnes  voyaient 
comme  moi  la  France  completement  revolutionnee.”  He  may 
possibly  have  been  before  the  rest  oi  his  order,  and  before  the 
world,  in  his  penetration ;  but  as  he  does  not  give  the  reasons 
which  at  that  early  period  led  him  to  “view  France  as  completely 
revolutionized,”  the  surmise  intrudes  itself  that  he  may  have  been 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  in  his  nervousness.  At  Genoa,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  revolution  wa3  running  its  course  at  Paris,  he  and 
his  companion  emigres  were  amusing  themselves  very  agreeably. 
“  We  had  numerous  and  brilliant  assemblies,  and  little  reunions  of 
a  very  amusing  kind  at  the  Swedish  Minister’s.”  They  heard  a 
famous  improvisator e,  Count  Molo,  recite  an  extemporaneous  poem 
in  twelve  cantos,  on  the  “  Labours  of  Hercules.”  They  reminded 
themselves  of  their  country  by  acting  French  comedies;  but  what 
delighted  them  most  was  the  “success  ”  of  the  ladies  of  their  colony; 
“  for  colony  is  the  word  to  use,  since  our  band,  who  all  lodged  in 
the  Palazzo  Balbi,  was  composed  of  more  than  fifty  persons. 
These  ladies  were  all  remarkably  beautiful  and  pious.  This 
piety  astonished  and  edified  the  worthy  Genoese,  who  had 
imagined,  from  what  they  had  heard  of  France,  that  every¬ 
body  in  that  country  was  a  sceptic  and  an  atheist.”  As  it  is  his 
way,  throughout  his  memoirs,  to  contrast  himself  in  point 
of  good  sense  and  elevation  of  spirit  with  most  of  the  people,  even 
of  his  own  party,  with  whom  he  was  thrown,  he  lets  us  into  some 
of  the  feelings  of  the  emigres  towards  their  victorious  opponents.  At 
Annecy  he  found  them,  in  1791,  talking  of  what  they  would  do 
with  their  enemies  when  they  got  back  to  France.  In  a  company 
where  he  was  present,  the  idea  of  an  amnesty  was  scouted  by 
all  but  the  Due  de  Doudeauville,  who  set  forth  the  duty  and 
advantages  of  generosity  and  clemency.  A  lady  was  moved  by 
his  arguments,  and  declared  herself  also  on  the  side  of  clemency ; 
“  she  would  confine  the  executions  to  two  in  each  commune 
through  France.” 

Family  business  brought  him  back  to  France  at  the  beginning 
of  1792.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  molested;  and, 
his  affairs  being  arranged,  he  joined  the  emigrant  army.  Ever 
moderate  and  sagacious,  he  tells  us  that  he  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  emigration;  but  all  the  nobles  were  rushing  to  the 
Rhine;  “distaffs  were  sent  to  those  who  refused  to  go;  and 
how  could  he  resist  the  torrent  of  opinion.”  Ordinary  people  are 
accustomed  to  consider  the  emigration  as,  on  the  whole,  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  the  post  of  danger  and  responsibility  by  the  great  body 
of  the  noblesse.  But  everything  has  two  sides ;  and  it  is  as  well  to 
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hear  the  Due  de  Doudeauville’s  view  of  the  matter.  u  Twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  persons,”  he  says,  sacrificed  everything  to  this 
“  most  chivalrous  idea  :  ”  and  he  considers  that  “  this  act  of  de¬ 
votedness  has  not  its  parallel  in  history;  and  that  none  but  French¬ 
men,  with  their  ardent  enthusiasm  and  disinterestedness  when 
honour  calls,  could  have  been  capable  of  it.”  He  does  not  tell  us 
much,  however,  of  this  gallant  host,  except  that  u  everyone  in  it 
thought  himself  called  to  command  it ;  ”  and  that  it  was  torn  by 
the  most  violent  and  unreasonable  jealousies,  private  and  political. 
He  soon  found  out  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt,  and  the  per¬ 
fidious  purposes  of  the  Powers  which  had  armed  against  France  ; 
and  he  retired  into  obscurity,  and  employed  himself  in  travelling 
till  it  was  safe  to  return  to  France.  Napoleon,  he  says,  would 
have  been  glad  to  get  Rochefoucaulds,  and  such  like  great  gentle¬ 
men,  about  his  court;  but  the  Duke,  with  scrupulous  honour, 
refused  all  such  advances ;  yet  he  also  abstained  from  attempting 
anything  against  a  Government  which  protected  him.  The  Duke’s 
piety,  the  Duke’s  magnanimous  nobleness,  and  the  Duke’s  im¬ 
patient  rapidity  of  motion  —  his  wind,  and  speed,  and  love  of 
galloping,  are  specially  noted  —  supply  materials  for  his  memoirs 
during  the  period  when  he  could  take  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  tells  curious  stories  about  the  difficulties  in  the  revolutionary 
times  of  obtaining  a  “  bonne  messe,”  that  is,  one  celebrated  by  a 
priest  who  had  not  taken  the  revolutionary  oath ;  and  about  the 
embarrassment  of  scrupulous  persons,  who  had  to  bear  their 
testimony  against  eating  meat  on  Friday  at  vice-regal  and 
even  imperial  tables.  But  these  and  greater  difficulties  were,  we 
are  to  understand,  light  to  persons  who,  like  the  Due  de  Doudeau- 
ville,  to  a  naturally  impetuous  and  resolute  temper,  united  the 
most  blind  unselfishness.  “  Quand  il  est  question  d’un  devoir,” 
writes  the  Duke  of  some  troublesome  undertaking,  “  je  ne  sais  ni 
reculer  ni  hesiter.” 

When  the  Bourbons  came  back,  M.  de  Doudeauville,  who 
of  course  had  been  among  the  first  to  welcome  them,  and  was 
always  treated  with  the  greatest  distinction  by  Louis  le  Desire, 
has  to  remark  that  others  reaped  the  more  solid  fruits  of 
loyalty.  But  he  blames  no  one  for  this  but  himself,  and  “  cette 
sottise  de  desinteressement,”  of  which  he  could  not  cure  him¬ 
self.  He  was  the  French  Rowland  Hill,  and  reformed  the  Post 
Office ;  he  might  have  been  much  more,  but,  “  ne  sachant 
intriguer  que  contre  moi-meme,”  as  he  expresses  it  several  times, 
he  saw  others  rise  above  him  to  power  and  wealth.  But  though 
he  obviously  considered  himself  ill-requited,  he  finds  consolation 
in  criticizing  sharply  the  rest  of  his  brother  royalists,  in  pointing 
out  the  faults  of  the  King’s  Ministers,  and  in  reporting  his  witty 
master’s  apophthegm  about  himself — “  C’est  l’homme  droit  le  plus 
adroit  que  je  connaisse.”  But  we  are  to  understand  that,  loyal  as 
he  was,  he  was  able  to  display  “firmness,”  even  with  kings,  and 
he  records  his  own  mot  to  Charles  X.  on  taking  office  — “Sire, 
jusqu’  a  present,  j’ai  montre  mon  devouement;  maintenant  je 
montrerai  mon  caractere.”  He  showed  it  immediately  by  ex¬ 
pelling  from  the  palace  five  ill-behaved  pages,  in  spite  of  the 
King’s  wishes,  ending  a  discussion,  as  he  says,  “  par  cette  phrase :  ” 
—  “  On  disait  a  la  commencement  de  la  Revolution ;  ‘  Pdrissent 
plutot  les  colonies  que  de  sacrifier  un  principe;’  et  moi  je  dis, 

‘  Perisse  plutot  le  Due  de  Doudeauville  que  de  sacrifier  un  devoir.’  ” 
The  Due  de  Doudeauville  is  sensible  that  a  Frenchman  of  high 
caste  has  a  reputation  to  support  for  epigrams  as  well  as  for  lofti¬ 
ness  of  soul ;  and  though  he  is  not  sparing  in  letting  us  into  the 
secret  of  his  magnanimous  acts,  he  obviously  feels  a  particular 
pleasure  in  recalling  the  point  and  neatness  of  his  own  memorable 
sayings.  Indeed,  the  loyal  Doudeauvilles,  according  to  their  own 
account,  were  very  apt  to  give  their  royal  masters  their  mind  in 
vigorous  “  phrases.”  The  younger  Duke  tells  us  the  following 
passage  between  him  and  Charles  X. :  — 

“  Que  venez-vous  faire,  me  dit  Charles  X.,  quand  pour  la  premiere  fois  je 
vins  lui  soumettre  mon  travail  h  St.  Cloud.”  [He  was  Directeur  des  Beaux 
Arts.]  “  Suivant  mon  habitude,  j’apporte  mon  travail  au  Boi. — Je  ne  travaille 
pas  avec  vous,  repondit  sa  Majeste.  J’avoue  que  mon  indignation  fut 
profonde,  et  oubliant  le  respect  du  a  la  royaute,  je  m’ecriai,  sans  aucun 
management :  Sire,  cet  homme  qui  a  fait  tant  de  mal  a  la  France  et  au 
monde,  Voltaire,  avait  done  raison,  quand  il  appelait  les  rois  dillustres 
ingrats.” 

The  younger  Duke’s  personal  memoirs  begin  with  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  come  down  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  but,  like 
those  of  his  father,  they  are  revised  and  corrected  up  to  a  much 
later  period.  The  younger  Duke  is  a  less  agreeable  man  than  his 
father.  He  has  all  the  old  man’s  self-importance  and  pompous 
self-assertion,  all  his  barren  and  dogmatic  condemnation  of  every¬ 
thing  that  was  actually  attempted  or  done  by  anybody  else,  all  his 
self-complacent  confidence  in  his  superior  political  knowledge 
and  belief,  represented  by  the  emptiest  and  most  unmeaning  of 
fine-sounding  commonplaces.  But  besides  being  more  touchy, 
more  arrogant,  and  more  bitter,  he  is  more  prosy,  more  senti¬ 
mental,  and  with  less  real  sense  for  what  was  curious  and 
characteristic  in  what  was  passing  before  him.  Two  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his,  on  which  he  dwells  with  great  satisfaction, 
deserve  notice.  He  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  person  who  really  decided  the  hesitation  of  the 
Allies,  when  they  entered  Paris,  in  1814,  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  their  resolution  depended 
on  the  act  of  M.  do  la  Rochefoucauld  ;  but  ho  tells  us  that  he  was 
the  person  who  led  a  1110b  to  the  Place  Vendome,  and  set  them  on 
to  pull  down  the  statue  of  Napoleon  ;  and  he,  at  any  rate,  believes 
that  this  act  of  his  was  the  conclusive  proof,  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  The  other 
service,  of  which  he  is  still  more  proud,  and  on  which  he  is  never 
tired  of  expatiating  with  the  most  unctuous  self-gratulation,  was  | 


the  introduction  of  Madame  du  Cayla  to  Louis  XVIII.  Of  course 
it  is  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and  everything  abominable  to  think  of 
anything  but  the  purest  and  most  sacred  friendship  between  such 
a  lady  and  so  Christian  a  prince,  out  of  health  into  the  bargain. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  know  this  —  that  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
planned  the  introduction  of  Madame  du  Cayla  to  the  King,  and 
with  infinite  pains  brought  it  about,  in  order  that,  by  means  of 
the  impression  she  made  on  the  King,  and  the  influence  she  gained 
over  him,  in  whatever  way,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  might,  as  he 
says,  enlighten  the  King — that  is,  overthrow  the  Minister  whose 
politics  he  disliked,  M.  Decazes.  And  it  is  entirely  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  her  connexion  with  tbe  King  gave  to  irresponsible 
persons,  like  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  of  instilling  truth — that  is,  of 
insinuating,  without  contradiction,  their  own  private  views  about 
persons  and  measures  into  the  King’s  mind — that  M.  de  la  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  ascribes  the  King’s  alienation  from  M.  Decazes,  and  afterwards 
from  M.  de  Richelieu,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  M.  de  Villele. 
Never,  that  we  know  of,  was  the  picture  of  undisguised  backstairs 
influence,  covered  by  the  names  of  religion  and  patriotism,  painted 
with  such  impudent  frankness,  and  with  such  entire  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  its  baseness  and  wickedness,  as  in  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld’s 
pages.  Imagine  an  honourable  man  writing  as  follows : — 

Comme  Madame  du  Cayla  n’eut  jamais  forme,  de  parti  pris,  le  projet  de 
gagner  la  confiance  du  roi,  il  fallait  que  la  chose  arrivat  insensiblement,  sans 
qu’elle  s'en  doutat  elle-meme.  Cette  confiance  etait  indispensable  ;  car,  j’y 
reviens  encore,  il  fallait  arriver  h  eclairer  I’esprit  de  Louis  XVIII. ;  il  fallait 
le  ramener  a  autres  pense'es,  a  d’autres  sentiments  ;  en  un  mot,  le  faire  revenir 
de  toutes  les  preventions  politiques  et  privees  qui  lui  avaient  etd  donndes. 
Des  risites  plus  fre'quentes  devenaient  done  necessaires  ;  des  conversations 
eloigndes  et  isolees  ne  pouvaient  offrir  que  des  resultats  incertains.  J’engageai 
fortement  Madame  du  Cayla  a  les  rapprocher,  me  servant  parfois  de  1’interet 
de  l’etat,  et  plus  souvent  encore,  de  celui  de  ses  enfants.  Le  roi  la  recevait 
toujours  avec  plus  de  bonte,  l’engageant  toujours  a  revenir.  Peu  a  peu  ces 
visites  se  renouvelerent,  et  elles  furent  fixees,  avec  le  temps,  au  mercredi  de 
cliaque  semaine.  Quand  plus  ses  soucis  domestiques  furent  dissipds, 
Louis  XVIII.  exigea  qu’elle  lui  menat  ses  enfants  tous  les  mois ; 
et  il  les  recevait  avec  une  tendresse  toute  paternelle.  Le  premier 
gentilhomme  de  la  chambre,  chez  lequel  Madame  du  Cayla  se  rendait 
d’abord,  la  conduisait  chez  le  roi  par  la  salle  des  gardes.  Quelques 
serviteur3  devoues  et  penetrants  qui  avaient  l’honneur  de  la  connaitre 
et  le  bonheur  de  savoir  l’apprecier,  semblaient,  par  instinct,  entrer 
dans  ses  projets  et  concevoir,  de  ses  entrevues  avec  le  roi,  un  espoir 
dont  ils  ne  pouvaient  parfaitement  s’expliquer  ni  la  cause,  ni  le  but,  mais 
qu’ils  sentaient  bien  ne  pouvoir  etre  qu’honorable  et  heureux  pour  tous. 
Le  roi  etait  chaque  jour  de  plus  en  plus  frappe  du  jugement  de  cette  dame, 
comme  de  son  esprit  et  de  l’etendue  de  ses  connaissances,  aussi  bien  qu’atten- 
dri  par  son  affection  et  sa  reconnaissance.  Convaincu  qu’elle  puisait  l’energie 
qu’il  remarquait  en  elle  dans  le  pur  devouement  qu’elle  portait  a  sa  personne, 
le  roi  sentit  que  M.  Decazes  n’e'tait  pas  le  seul  au  monde  qui  fut  digne  de  sa 
confiance.  Louis  XVIII.  aimait  a  eerire ;  et  deja  Mme.  du  Cayla  avait 
du  repondre  a  plusieurs  de  ses  lettres.  Il  etait  bien  important  de  ne  laisser 
s’alanguir  une  correspondance  aussi  prdcieuse,  quoique  laborieuse  et  fati- 
gante.  C’etait  moi,  alors,  qui  servais  a  l’alimenter.  Chaque  jour  je  reunis- 
sais  tous  les  materiaux  que  je  pouvais  me  procurer.  J’ceoutais,  je  causais 
avec  cliacun  ;  je  recherchais,  avec  plus  de  soin  que  jamais,  les  gens  les  plus 
sages  et  les  plus  eclaires.  Je  passais,  tous  les  matins,  une  heure  avec  M.  de 
Villele,  et  j’ecrivais  ensuite  le  resultat  de  mes  entretieiis  et  de  mes  observa¬ 
tions.  Le  roi  fit  promettre  a  sa  correspondante  de  ne  montrer,  ii  qui  que  ce 
fut,  ni  les  lettres  qu’elle  lui  ecrivait,  ni  celles  qu’elle  recevait  de  lui.  Ces 
lettres,  revenant  journellement,  finirent  par  prendre  sur  l’esprit  du  roi  une 
influence  que  n’avaient  pu  donner  it  Mme.  du  Cayla  des  conversations  trop 
peu  frequentes.  C’est  ainsi  que  cette  femme  distinguee  parvint  a  conduire 
dignement  le  roi  dans  la  voie  oil  nous  desirions  qu’il  entrat  pour  son  repos  et 
pour  celui  de  la  France. 

This  was  done,  of  course,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  loyalty,  and 
all  the  virtues  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  partisans  of  the 
Bourbons ;  but  a  man  who  could  see  nothing  immoral  or  dis¬ 
honourable  in  such  a  mode  of  undermining  an  opponent  has  no 
need  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  coarser  part  assigned  to  him  in  the 
transaction.  After  this,  it  does  not  excite  surprise  to  find  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  writing  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  urge  him  to 
employ  his  influence  to  get  M.  de  Richelieu  turned  out  and  M.  de 
Villele  brought  in.  The  only  wonder  is  that  he  should  print  such 
avowals,  and  think  that  they  will  tend  to  reconcile  any  one  to  a 
party  which  makes  a  boast  of  turning  female  influence  into  a  pivot 
for  political  intrigue. 


MEMOIR  OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  life  of  an  eminent  man  gains  by  being 
written  by  one  of  his  family.  The  biographer  is  bound  down 
by  the  chains  of  relationship  ;  must  praise  at  all  hazards ;  cannot 
venture  on  anything  so  disrespectful  as  rejecting  any  materials, 
however  trivial  or  dull,  and  cannot  exercise  the  critical  faculty 
which  the  mere  fact  of  kinship  gives  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
possesses.  But,  in  the  very  exceptional  instance  of  Professor 
Wilson,  the  memoir  which  now  gives  us  the  simple  story  of  his 
life  unquestionably  gains  by  being  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Gordon.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  daughter’s  skill,  for  she 
generally  writes  sensible  and  unaffected  English,  and  puts  her 
materials  together  with  neatness  and  judgment.  But  it  is  much 
more  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  father’s  life,  and  the  nature 
of  his  eminence.  Wilson  was  really  a  remarkable  man  in  his  way, 
but  his  way  was  one  that  chiefly  impresses  near  relatives  and 
personal  friends.  He  could  jump  better  than  any  man  of  his  time ; 
he  was  never  weary  of  fishing ;  he  had  an  enthusiastic  fondness 
for  long  walks  ;  he  not  only  rowed,  but  he  made  whole  flotillas  of 
other  people’s  boats  row  after  him  ;  he  was  always  ready  to  fight 
any  one,  from  a  bargee  to  a  fistic  champion.  Then,  in  person,  he 
had,  as  we  are  informed  at  every  turn  of  the  biography,  a  lion’s 
look  —  a  flowing  mane  and  flashing  eyes.  He  had  also  moral 

*  Christopher  North ;  a  Memoir  of  John  Wilson.  By  his  Daughter, 
Mrs.  Gordon.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  &  Douglas.  1862. 
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qualities  of  a  high  order.  He  was  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
men,  pure,  honest,  and  unselfish ;  he  was  the  best  of  husbands 
and  fathers ;  and  his  singular  mixture  of  method  and  eccentricity, 
his  turn  for  organization,  and  his  passionate  love  for  the  small 
adventures  of  civilized  life,  made  him  the  very  man  to  animate, 
guide,  and  charm  a  family  circle.  What  he  felt  and  what  he  was, 
his  singular  gift  of  facile  writing  enabled  him  to  express  and 
reveal,  to  the  delight  of  his  countrymen.  Thus,  Wilson  at  home — 
Wilson  the  beloved,  the  admired,  the  hero  of  his  family  and  his 
pupils  and  friends  —  is  the  Wilson  of  whom,  now  that  he  is  gone, 
we  wish  to  read.  Taken  apart  from  his  own  circle,  Wilson  is 
not  much  to  those  who  did  not  know  him.  The  first  condition  of 
a  fitting  biographer  for  him  was  that  the  writer  should  have 
seen  him  in  the  sphere  of  his  eminence,  and  should  have 
had  for  years  that  unquestioning“admiration  of  Wilson’s  powers  of 
body  and  gymnastic  feats,  that  tender  memory  of  his  kindness  and 
goodness,  and  that  keen  interest  in  his  daily  pursuits,  which  throw 
a  poetry  over  the  record  of  his  career,  but  which  could  hardly 
have  been  found  except  in  a  member  of  his  own  family.  Mrs. 
Gordon  plays  the  part  with  a  taste  that  does  her  credit.  She  is 
heartily  proud  of  her  father,  of  his  chivalrous  chastisement  of 
insolent  vagrants  and  horse-hurting  carters ;  she  has  a  filial  and 
feminine  delight  in  describing  his  flowing  hair,  his  bright  look, 
his  powerful  figure,  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  his  heel, 
which  enabled  him  to  jump  twenty- three  feet  clear,  without  a 
run  of  more  than  half-a-dozen  yards.  She  also  knew,  as  a  child 
alone  could  know,  how  completely  her  father  had  been  the  glory 
of  his  family  and  his  home.  But,  although  she  expresses  her 
feelings  freely— and  therefore,  in  this  special  case,  pleasantly — she 
never  degenerates  into  fulsome  praise,  or  into  affected  rhapsody. 
She  writes  always  like  a  lady,  and  like  a  lady  whose  abilities, 
sense,  and  education  make  her  quite  worthy  to  be  the  daughter  of 
u  Christopher  North.” 

The  main  reason,  however,  why  the  biographies  of  eminent 
writers  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  written  by  relations  is,  that  the 
biographer  ought  always  to  have  some  mental  affinity  with  the 
author — some  power  of  criticising,  understanding,  and  exhibiting 
him — which  ordinary  men  have  not.  A  son,  or  a  daughter,  may 
have  these  gifts,  but  very  probably  they  may  not;  and  their 
usual  qualification  is  merely  that  they  have  got  the  deceased’s 
letters,  and  will  not  give  them  up  to  any  one  else.  But  it  so 
happens  that  there  really  is  nothing  to  say  about  Wilson’s 
writings,  and  nothing  to  criticise  in  them.  Their  merits  are  all 
on  the  surface.  The  greatest  is,  perhaps,  that  the  writer  wrote 
from  himself,  and  did  not  copy.  This  is  so  great  a  merit,  that 
a  man  who  has  it  deserves  honour  simply  because  he  has  it. 
The  peculiar  features  of  his  writings  —  the  additions  which 
Wilson  imported  into  British,  and  especially  into  Scotch  lite¬ 
rature' —  were  two.  W ilson  is  the  prime  author  of  that  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  out-of-door  exercises,  that  ideal  of  the  manly  student, 
that  aspiration  for  a  union  of  poetry,  prize-fighting,  Christianity, 
and  salmon-fishing,  which  has  so  powerfully  affected  the  minds  of 
our  generation.  We  quite  acknowledge  that  this  peculiar  form  of 
literature  deserved  to  exist.  It  is  quite  as  well  worth  while  to 
get  up  the  literary  steam  about  brown  and  grey  flies  as  about 
coins,  or  the  size  of  ruins,  or  the  legends  of  Ireland.  We  think, 
also,  that  later  labourers  in  the  same  field  must  own  that  no  one 
has  ever  surpassed  Wilson  in  this  style  of  writing.  No  one  has  so 
thoroughly  preached  the  gospel  of  staying  out  in  Scotch  mists,  or 
ut  it  so  clearly  and  fully  as  a  gospel.  No  one  has  so  completely 
rought  home  the  springing  ecstacy  of  a  fine  morning  to  a  man 
with  good  health  and  active  habits.  Secondly,  Wilson  is  the 
great  creator  of  the  Scotch  fancy  for  overpowering  fine  writing  — 
for  what  his  daughter  calls  eloquent  description  —  for  enormous 
sentences  in  which  the  imagination  runs  riot,  and  every  accessory 
of  a  scene  is  introduced  and  magnified.  We  venture  to  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  Wilson  did  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  good  by  this  facile  amplification  of  simple  subjects. 
There  are  now,  or  were  till  very  lately,  two  Scotch  styles 
—  one,  the  Scotch  style  of  the  old  Edinburgh  Review ,  and 
the  Waverley  Novels ,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  articles  in 
the  Scotsman  both  present  and  past,  in  which  the  English  is 
intelligible  and  pointed,  and  the  wit  of  which,  where  wit  is  aimed 
at  or  exists,  is  apprehensible  by  the  world  at  large.  There  is  also 
the  flaming,  random,  poetic  Scotch  style,  principally  applied  to  the 
description  of  landscapes  and  the  inculcation  of  moral  truth.  It  is 
also  sometimes  pervaded,  as  in  Wilson’s  case,  by  that  kind  of 
humour  which  consists  in  spelling  English  words  as  the  Scotch 
pronounce  them.  Wilson  had,  indeed,  much  humour  besides  this. 
He  saw  the  oddity  of  many  incongruous  scenes  and  of  many  mixed 
characters.  But  still,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  great  part  of  what  is 
termed  the  humour  of  the  “  Noctes  ”  consists  simply  in  the  words 
being  spelt  wrongly,  according  to  the  English  standard.  We  own 
there  is  something  rather  amusing  in  this,  particularly  for  a  page 
or  two,  but  we  cannot  think  there  is  anything  in  it  very  amusing 
for  many  pages  together.  Even  Scotchmen,  we  hope,  will  forgive 
us  for  saying  that,  of  these  two  divisions  of  Scotch  style,  we  like 
the  former,  and  dislike  the  latter. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  most  practised  and  able  critic  in 
Scotland  could  have  done  more  to  put  Wilson’s  literary  labours  in 
a  favourable  light  than  his  daughter  has  done,  although,  with  a 
pleasant  but  unnecessary  modesty,  she  begs  indulgence,  in  her 
preface,  for  her  inexperience.  There  were  no  materials  to  be  given 
to  the  world  that  could  increase  Wilson’s  literary  reputation.  All 
that  can  be  called  new  of  his  writing,  in  these  volumes,  is  a 
specimen  of  his  moral  philosophy  lectures,  and  his  letters.  His 


letters  are  wonderfully  dull;  they  are  never  lit  up  with  a  joke  or 
a  happy  allusion.  They  are  plain  family  chronicles,  very  practical, 
and  sensible,  and  useful  in  their  day,  but  about  as  full  of  genius 
and  fun  as  the  time-table  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The 
second  volume  of  this  Memoir  is  principally  made  up  of  letters,  and 
it  is  very  weary  work,  except  when  Mrs.  Gordon  intervenes.  The 
specimen  of  moral  philosophy  lectures  shows  that  moral  philo¬ 
sophy  lectures  in  Scotland  are  so  very  different  from  anything  of 
the  kind  in  England,  that  we  hardly  know  how  far  it  is  fair  to 
criticise  what  Mrs.  Gordon  gives  us  of  her  father’s  composition. 
We  do  not  know  the  standard  aimed  at,  or  the  object  supposed 
to  be  effected.  The  subject  of  the  moral  philosophy  lecture 
in  the  specimen  given  us  is  “The  Love  of  Power;”  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  Professor’s  task  to  take  obvious  instances  of 
the  love  of  Power  and  to  paint  them  up.  A  long  and  elaborate 
contrast  is  drawn  between  a  Sybarite  and  a  North  American 
Indian  —  the  former  yielding  to  everything,  the  latter  to  nothing. 
“  Let  us  picture  to  our  mind’s  eye  a  pampered  Sybarite,  nursed 
in  all  the  wantonness  of  high-fed  luxury,  dallying  on  a  downy 
sofa,  amid  all  the  gorgeousness  of  ornamental  tapestry,”  &c. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  “  The  Indian  hero  stands  firm.  There 
is  even  a  smile  on  his  sadly  marred  cheek,  and  it  is  not  the  smile 
which  is  extorted  by  excruciating  pain,  and  forms  the  fit  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  groan,  but  he  smiles  with  joy  as  he  chants  his 
death  song.”  This  is  the  moral  philosophy  which  is  offered  to 
us  as  impressive  and  instructive.  To  Englishmen  it  seems  a 
mere  substitution  of  language  for  thought.  Strangely  enough, 
at  one  time  of  his  career,  it  was  proposed  to  create  an  independent 
chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Edinburgh,  and  Wilson  worked 
hard,  and  used  his  utmost  influence  to  stop  it,  on  the  ground  that 
lecturing  on  Political  Economy  was  part  of  his  business.  He  was 
successful,  and  not  only  bought  a  few  books  on  Political  Economy, 
but  got  a  course  of  lectures  out  of  them.  It  would  have  been 
curious  to  hear  the  definition  of  rent,  or  a  statement  of  the  course 
of  exchanges,  done  in  the  style  of  the  Sybarite  and  the  Indian. 

Although  Mrs.  Gordon  has  not,  except  in  general  terms, 
criticized  or  praised  her  father’s  writings,  she  has  done  for 
them  the  very  thing  they  required  to  produce  their  proper 
effect  on  those  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger.  She  has  con¬ 
clusively  shown  what  Wilson’s  friends  of  course  knew,  but 
what  strangers  could  only  guess  from  internal  evidence,  that  his 
ardour  for  sport  and  nature  was  not  artificial,  but  -was  deeply 
seated  in  his  mind.  We  suspect  some  rhapsodists  in  shooting- 
jackets  take  their  athleticism  and  nature-worship  slightly  at 
second-hand.  The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North  certainly 
refute  with  tolerable  certitude  the  supposition  that  their  author 
could  have  been  putting  on  what  he  did  not  feel.  Still  it 
is  pleasant  to  have  the  author  put  before  us  as  he  was,  to  hear  of 
his  true  love  of  the  open  air  and  of  every  kind  of  exercise,  of  his 
walks  of  seventy  miles,  of  the  long  rambles  he  took  on  foot  with 
his  wife  through  the  Highlands  before  the  Highlands  had  been 
reclaimed  by  the  coach  and  the  hotel  keeper,  of  his  insatiate  love 
of  fishing,  which  led  him  to  wade  into  deep  streams  by  the  aid  of  a 
crutch  when  he  was  nearly  seventy,  and  of  the  groups  of  animals 
of  every  kind  which  sported  round  him,  as  if  he  had  been  that 
Adam  in  the  garden  whom,  in  figure  and  look,  and,  we  may  almost 
say,  in  innocence  and  rough  nobleness,  he  not  a  little  resembled. 
His  life  justifies  his  writings,  and  shows  that  such  poetry  as  he  had 
was  neither  kept  for  public  use,  nor  exhausted  by  the  floods  of 
fine  writing  through  which  it  was  poured.  Wilson  was  a  man 
to  be  loved,  even  more  than  he  was  to  be  admired.  His  affections 
were  not  only  strong  but  enduring.  During  the  seventeen  years 
he  survived  his  wife,  he  never  forgot  her,  and  never  was  even 
brought  nearer  to  forgetting  her.  His  life  was  literally  wrapped 
in  hers  so  far  as  happiness  went,  although  he  was  too  active  and 
upright  a  man  to  abandon  himself  to  the  luxury  of  an  indolent 
grief.  In  his  younger  days,  he  had  shown  a  rare  pertinacity  in 
offering  his  devotions  to  a  young  lady  whom  his  family  prevented 
him  from  marrying.  He  was  also  a  model  professor  in  the 
relations  he  held,  with  his  pupils.  They  looked  up  to  him,  and 
reverenced  him,  and  glorified  him  with  their  whole  hearts,  while 
no  trouble  was  too  great  for  him  to  take,  or  any  kindness  too 
great  for  him  to  bestow,  if  he  could  help  and  encourage  them. 
This  memoir  has,  therefore,  not  only  the  value  of  giving  a  sound 
basis  to  the  poetry  of  Wilson’s  writings,  but  it  has  the 
charm  of  depicting  a  character  which  was  full  of  beauty 
and  goodness.  Wilson,  in  his  best  days  —  strong  beyond 
the  ordinary  strength  of  men,  energetic,  playful,  brimming 
over  with  enthusiasm,  ready  for  any  fight  with  fists  or  pen, 
a  good  friend  and  a  good  hater,  just  and  scrupulous  in  his 
dealings  with  the  world,  and  with  a  deep  vein  of  tenderness 
running  through  his  bearing  to  all  he  most  loved — must  have  been 
one  of  the  men  best  worth  knowing,  and  most  certain  to  inspire  a 
lasting  affection,  that  were  to  be  found  in  his  day.  We  may  all 
be  very  glad  that  a  record  of  him  should  have  been  drawn  up 
before  his  memory  faded  away,  and  that  the  composition  of  the 
record  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Gordon. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  SOCIETY.* 

HE  book  so  denominated  is  stated  in  the  title-page  to  be  by 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Queens  of  Society  and  the  Wits  and 
Beaux  of  Society ,  which,  if  intended  as  a  recommendation,  is  a 

*  The  Literature  of  Society.  By  Grace  Wharton,  one  of  the  Authors 
of  “  The  Queens  of  Society,”  and  “  The  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society.”  In  Two 
Volumes.  London:  Tinsley  Brothers.  1862. 
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mistake.  It  certainly  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect  on  us ;  for 
both  were  books  of  a  class  which  we  especially  disapprove,  and 
which  we  believe  calculated  (so  far  as  their  influence  extends)  to 
discredit  literature  and  vulgarize  society.  Like  the  so-called 
fashionable  novels,  they  aim  at  popularity  by  pandering  to  a 
vitiated  taste. 

High  life  finds  its  privacy  broken, 

We  learn  all  its  ins  and  its  outs, 

The  very  small  talk  that  is  spoken. 

By  very  great  people  at  routs. 

And  not  only  high  life,  but  literary  and  club  life,  when  the  curtain 
is  drawn  or  pretended  to  be  drawn  aside,  to  exhibit  the  jokers  of 
the  Garrick,  the  fine  gentlemen  of  White’s,  or  the  fine  ladies  of 
Almack’s.  When  this  is  done  with  an  easy  air  of  confident  fami¬ 
liarity  by  the  uninitiated,  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  public  is 
liable  to  be  misled ;  and  without  denying  the  industry  and  clever¬ 
ness  of  Philip  and  Grace  Wharton,  we  suspect  that  the  bearers 
of  these  pseudonymes  have  never  lived,  moved,  or  had  their  being 
in  any  of  the  envied  sets  or  charmed  circles  which  they  pourtray. 

Thus,  they  bracket  together  as  wits  Theodore  Hook,  James 
Smith,  and  Tom  Hill;  which  is  like  bracketing  together  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Edmund  Curl ;  for  poor  Tom  Hill,  an  ex-drysalter, 
was  simply  the  butt  of  Hook’s  and  Smith’s  pleasantries.  Again, 
having  occasion  to  mention,  apropos  of  Brummell,  a  gentleman  of 
birth  and  position  better  known  about  town  than  almost  any 
other  living  contemporary,  they  call  him  “  one  of  the  foolish  fops 
of  that  time,”  as  if  he  had  been  half  a  century  in  his  grave.  Mrs. 
Norton  has  written  and  published  a  letter  complaining  of  the 
Wharton  account  of  Sheridan  as  a  calumnious  farrago  of  vulgar 
gossip.  If  this  be  not  enough,  we  would  refer  to  the  description  of 
Lady  Blessington,  as  one  of  the  “  queens  of  society,”  in  obvious  un¬ 
consciousness  of  the  true  nature  of  her  very  equivocal  position, 
which  caused  her  circle  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  men.  But 
these  so-called  Whartons  had  skimmed  a  great  many  Memoirs,  Lives 
and  Reminiscences  for  materials,  and  exhibited  no  inconsiderable 
tact  in  so  arranging  them  as  to  conceal  the  original  poverty  of  the 
land.  The  four  volumes  thus  produced  contained  much  enter¬ 
taining  matter ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  now  before 
us ;  but  there  is  no  coherence  in  the  parts,  no  perceptible  link 
between  most  of  the  topics,  no  rational  explanation  of  the  title, 
and  nothing  intelligible  in  the  plan. 

What  is  the  Literature  of  Society  as  contradistinguished 
from  any  other  literature  ?  Surely,  not  light  literal  ire  nor 
popular  literature ;  for  that  would  include  a  history  of  poetry 
and  works  of  fiction.  If  the  term  could  be  distinctfv  ly  ap¬ 
plied  at  all,  it  would  be  employed  to  designate  what  the  French 
call  vers  tie  societe,  and  the  analogous  productions  in  prose,  like 
Fox’s  Verses  to  Lady  Crew  or  the  numerous  jeux  d esprit  thrown 
off  by  Canning  and  his  friends.  Quantities  of  these  (still  unpub¬ 
lished)  by  various  persons  of  note  at  different  periods  might  be 
gleaned  from  albums  and  scrap-books,  and  a  good  collection  of  them 
would  not  unaptly  be  called  The  Literature  of  Society.  But  why 
should  the  name  be  given  to  an  olla-poclrida  of  second-hand  biogra¬ 
phy,  criticism,  anecdote,  and  gossip,  beginning  with  the  Welsh  and 
Irish  bards,  and  ending  with  the  foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews  ?  Chaucer  fills  a  chapter ;  so  does  Gower ;  so 
does  Butler;  so  does  Addison;  Dryden,  rather  more  than  two; 
Swift,  the  greater  part  of  two.  Shakspeare  is  named  once  in  re¬ 
ference  to  an  old  story ;  and  Milton  once,  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  Paradise  Lost  fell  still-born  from  the  press  —  Johnson  having 
proved  conclusively  that  a  sale  of  1,500  copies  in  two  years  was 
by  no  means  a  bad  sale  for  the  period  and  the  work. 

When  Sheridan  was  shown  a  volume  professing  to  contain  the 
beauties  of  Shakspeare,  he  asked,  Where  are  the  rest  ?  When  we 
are  shewn  two  volumes  of  The  Literature  of  Society,  we  ask,  Is  this 
all  ?  Why  not  abridge  or  abstract  all  the  literary  biographies  in 
the  language  ?  Why  not  fill  ten  volumes  as  well  as  two  ?  We 
have  done  our  best  to  solve  the  enigma  — we  have  laboiu-ed  to  get 
at  the  underlying  and  connecting  web  or  thread,  if  there  be  one — 
but  must  confess  ourselves  to  be  hopelessly  at  fault.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  that  “ Grace  Wharton”  has  devoted  her  choicest 
care  to  those  characters  or  subjects  on  which  she  could  throw 
new  light ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  declare  this  theory 
untenable.  Whenever  she  becomes  sententious,  she  grows  tire¬ 
some;  whenever  she  aims  at  originality,  she  is  commonplace. 
She  thus  translates  for  our  benefit  the  probable  thoughts  of 
Addison :  — 

Chequered,  indeed,  had  Addison’s  career  proved  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  his  re¬ 
flections,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  Spanish  oak  and  chestnut  avenue, 
must  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  moderate 
means,  rising  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  had  not  done  ill  in  his  generation. 

So  far,  so  good ;  this  reflection,  if  not  deep,  was  just :  — 

Then  came  to  Addison  that  review  of  one’s  life  which  every  one  makes 
from  time  to  time.  The  remembrance  of  the  wasp  Dennis,  the  chief  hero  of 
the  “  Dunciad,”  must  have  been  revived  with  the  gratifying  recollection  that, 
whilst  Pope  and  Swift  had  answered  and  attacked  the  malignant  critic,  he 
had  wisely  left  his  assaults  unnoticed.  “  If  insulted  genius  had  not  noticed 
Dennis,  Dennis  in  vain  would  have  insulted  genius.” 

Here,  again,  he  had  no  bad  cause  for  self-congratulation.  To 
proceed :  — 

Next  might  crowd  into  the  retirement  of  Bilton,  images  of  those  from  whom 
adverse  events  had  severed  Joseph  Addison  ;  of  Steele,  first  and  foremost. 
There  came  back  pleasant  clays  when  they  had  talked  over  the  plan  of  the 
Spectator  with  Tickell ;  when  Addison  had  announced  his  intention  of 
marking  his  papers  with  the  capital  letters  C.  L.  I.  0.  (Steele  having  formerly 
marked  his  in  the  Tatter  with  a  hand)  ;  and  when  they  had  worked  out  to¬ 
gether  that  incomparable  plan  which  has  left  us,  after  all  that  has  since  been 


done,  the  most  delightful  collection  of  essays  and  miscellaneous  papers  in  our 
language.  And  Thomas  Tickell’s  image  would  rise  before  him  —  Tickell  “  of 
Queen’s,”  as  Addison  was  wont  to  call  him,  when  they  were  both  Oxonians — 
Tickell,  at  whose  door  rests,  and  not  at  Steele’s,  the  odious  attempt  to  make 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  immoral,  and  on  account  of  whose  disgusting  sugges¬ 
tion,  Addison,  it  is  asserted,  cut  down  the  character  and  shortened  the  good 
knight’s  career  of  fiction,  by  announcing  his  death.  These,  and  visions  of 
still  earlier  days,  when  Henry  Sacheverell  (not  the  red-hot  divine)  was  his 
friend,  came  doubtless  into  the  memory  of  one  whose  very  inmost  feelings 
were  hidden  from  every  human  being.  In  truth,  he  was,  no  doubt,  unre¬ 
served  to  one  friend,  and,  perhaps,  to  one  alone.  But  romance  had  long  since 
died  away  in  the  heart  of  Addison.  Red-tapeism,  indeed,  secretary  and 
placeman  as  he  was,  could  scarcely  contract  a  spirit  so  free,  a  heart  so  large 
as  his  ;  nor  did  those  Whig  principles  wear  in  him,  as  they  did  in  others,  the 
semblance  of  adulation. 

This  doctrine  of  Whig  principles  wearing  tbe  semblance  of  adu¬ 
lation  is  new  to  us,  as  it  would  have  been  to  Johnson  when  he 
declared  the  first  Whig  to  be  the  devil.  The  Doctor  would  also 
have  demanded  an  authority  for  the  assertion  that  Addison  killed 
Sir  Roger  in  consequence  of  a  disgusting  suggestion  from  Tickell. 
What  annoyed  Addison  was  Steele’s  actual  treatment  of  the  cha¬ 
racter/which  he  created  and  had  a  right  to  deal  with  as  he  liked. 
“  When  (says  Johnson)  Steele  had  shown  him  (Sir  Roger)  inno¬ 
cently  picking  up  a  girl  in  the  Temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern, 
he  drew  upon  him  so  much  of  his  friend’s  indignation,  that  he  was 
forced  to  appease  him  by  a  promise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for 
the  time  to  come.” 

An  accoimt  of  Ivnowle  is  ushered  in  thus  :  — 

Foreigners  have  remarked  that  nothing  so  greatly  astonishes  them  as  our 
country  seats ;  so  numerous,  so  well  appointed,  so  stately  in  exterior,  so  perfect 
in  every  detail  within,  so  social,  so  hospitable.  In  the  period  succeeding  the 
Protectorate,  a  Frenchman  of  rank,  armed  with  all  the  letters  of  introduction 
imaginable,  would,  however,  have  found  great  difficulty  in  spending  a  winter 
in  various  country  houses  in  England  or  Wales.  Rebellion  had  levelled  some 
of  the  finest  of  our  gentlemen’s  seats,  and  shattered  others. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  argumentative  couplet 

The  Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see, 

Because  it  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

If  the  country  seats  were  burnt  down,  no  number  of  letters  of 
introduction  would  enable  a  foreigner  to  spend  a  winter  in  them 
comfortably ;  nor,  with  the  roads  of  the  period,  could  he  have 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  as  conveniently  as  now.  We  also 
doubt  whether  Knowle  ever  was  precisely  what  Chatsworth  has 
been  in  our  time. 

Here,  again,  is  a  somewhat  apocryphal  story  of  Prior,  loaded 
with  a  profound  speculation  on  what  two  accomplished  modem 
noblemen  would  or  would  not  have  done  imder  circumstances  in 
which  they  do  not  happen  to  be  placed  : — 

Matthew  soon  rose  to  the  upper  forms  of  the  school ;  but,  as  in  Ben 
Jon  son’s  case,  his  circumstances  were  adverse  to  learning,  and  he  was  re¬ 
called,  at  an  early  age,  from  Westminster  to  follow  his  uncle’s  business  as  a 
vintner.  He  still  found  leisure  to  pursue  his  classical  studies  —  Horace  in 
particular.  Matthew’s  uncle  was  the  “  mine  host  ”  of  all  the  wits  of  the  day  ; 
we  all  know  how  different  taverns  and  tavern  life  were  then  to  our  own 
politer  age,  in  which  we  should  indeed  wonder,  if  we  heard  of  our  prime  wits 
and  politicians  —  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  for  instance,  our  excellent  historian, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  or  any  other  nobleman  who  cherishes  letters — we  should, 
indeed,  wonder  if  we  heard  of  their  spending  evening  after  evening  by  a 
tavern  fireside,  inviting  the  intimacy  of  young  poets  and  dramatists  ;  but  it 
was  otherwise  then.  Poets,  wits,  essayists,  mixed  even  with  bishops,  as  well  as 
with  peers,  round  the  table  of  Wills’  and  of  other  similar  establishments.  It 
happened,  then,  one  day  when  Lord  Dorset,  an  habitue  of  the  tavern,  was 
there  amidst  the  circle  of  a  coterie  of  men  of  rank,  who  were  reputed  scholars 
and  wits,  that  the  conversation  turned  upon  Horace.  A  dispute  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  passage  arose  between  them,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  said :  “  I  find 
we  are  not  like  to  agree  in  our  criticisms  ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a 
young  fellow  in  the  house  who  is  able  to  set  us  right.”  Matthew,  or,  as  he 
was  called  Matt,  was  instantly  sent  for  ;  and  he  construed  the  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to  with  so  much  exactness,  and  yet  with  so  engaging  a  decree  of 
modesty,  that  Lord  Dorset  resolved  to  remove  him  from  the  tavern,  and  to 
place  him  at.  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  that  he  might  the  better  pursue 
his  studies. 

Who  were  tbe  bishops  who  mixed  with  tbe  peei’3  round  the 
table  at  Wills’  and  other  similar  establishments  ? 

In  an  account  of  Montague,  all  copied  from  Macaulay,  we  find  : _ 

“  From  the  time  that  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Montague 
abjured  poetry.  This,  Macaulay  truly  observes,  showed  his  self- 
knowledge  ;  for  Montague  was  never  destined  to  soar  in  the  elevated 
regions  of  imagination  or  of  invention.”  Why,  in  a  book  which 
is  altogether  made  up  of  patches — not  always  purple — and  whose 
main  attractiveness  consists  in  its  refreshing  memories  of 
half- forgotten  passages,  are  we  not  treated  to  the  happy  metaphor 
by  which  Macaulay  illustrates  his  point : — “  One  poet  is  the  ea-de ; 
another  is  the  swan,  a  third  modestly  compares  himself  to  °the 
bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have  suited  Montague.  His 
genius  may  be  compared  to  that  pinion  which,  though°it  is  too 
weak  to  lilt  the  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  whilst  she  remains 
on  the  earth,  to  outrun  hound,  horse,  and  man.” 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  efforts  at  what  may  be  called  the 
galvanic  style  of  writing  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  blundering, 
though  hackneyed,  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  Edinburgh  Iie- 
view : — 

A  band  of  young  enthusiasts  thereupon  stood  up  and  applauded  Sydney. 
Lord  Brougham  was  then  a  student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  over 
which  his  maternal  uncle,  Dr.  Robertson,  had  been  principal.  Tail,  ea^er, 
rapid,  listened  to  by  all,  beloved  by  all,  feared  by  some,  how  must  his  rich 
voice  have  moved  all  who  heard  it,  as  with  an  eloquence  that  has  survived 
even  the  long  lapse  of  years  since  that  night  of  tempest  in  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  applauded  Sydney.  How  sound  must  have  been 
Horner’s  comments  !  how  sportive  Smith’s  !  how  pregnant  with  information 
those  of  Murray  and  Thomas  Thomson  ! 

The  Edinburgh  Ilevicno  was  started  in  October  1 8oz,  and  this 
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discussion  is  said  to  have  taken  place  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  number,  when  Lord  Brougham  had  been  some  years  an 
advocate.  Sydney  Smith  was  thirty- one,  and  Jeffrey  twenty- 
nine  : — 

As  the  discussion  goes  on,  all  eyes  turn  on  a  small  spare  form,  with  eyes 
that  glistened  as  if  some  dark  pebble  were  set  on  fire ;  his  close-cut  hair 
standing  straight  up  over  a  noble  forehead ;  with  sharp,  well-formed  features, 
and  a  compressed  mouth,  pleasant  to  look  at  in  repose  —  fearfully  sarcastic 
when  its  smile  became  visible.  How  must  they  all  have  turned  to  him, 
where  he  stood,  his  arms  tightly  crossed  over  his  chest, —  and  pointed  to  him 
with  exultation  as  their  leader !  It  was  a  proud  moment ;  and  for  a  plodding, 
anxious  lawyer,  too  —  for  one  who  had  known,  what  all  barristers  seem  to 
know  full  well,  that  gaunt  fiend,  despair —  it  was  a  moment  decisive  of  his 
destinies.  Every  sound  in  that  room  must  have  been  hushed  ;  nothing  heard 
save  the  pattering  rain  ;  nothing  seen  but  Jeffrey's  eyes,  flashing  lightning 
within,  whilst  without  the  lightning  played;  and  the  measured,  distinct 
accents  of  a  voice,  somewhat  feeble  in  its  first  accents,  are  heard.  A  young 
man,  nearly  in  stature  as  short  as  Jeffrey,  presses  forward  to  listen  to  him 
who  is  called  by  acclamation  that  night  to  be  the  “Editor  of  the  new 
Keview.”  If  Jeffrey's  eyes  looked  bright  to  you  before,  they  are  dimmed  by 
the  blaze  of  those  large,  lustrous,  deep,  hazel  luminaries,  which  now  sparkle 
with  generous  pleasure  as  Jeffrey  speaks.  Such  eyes,  so  noble  a  brow,  with 
its  brown  hair  thinly  scattered ;  so  symmetrical  a  profile,  so  expressive  a 
mouth,  so  fine  and  glowing  a  complexion ;  such  a  combination  of  manly 
dignity  and  beauty, —  were  never  before  seen,  nor  since,  as  were  combined  in 
the  face  of  that  short,  slight,  active  youth,  Sydney  Smith. 

We  have  heard  of  setting  the  Thames  on  fire,  but  never  before  of 
setting  fire  to  dark  pebbles ;  and  where  were  the  “  hazel  lumina¬ 
ries  ”  when  nothing  was  seen  but  the  blazing  pebbles,  and  how 
happened  it  that  there  were  no  candles  in  the  room  ?  Having 
turned  Sydney  Smith  into  a  combination  of  manly  dignity  and 
beauty,  with  so  fine  and  glowing  a  complexion  —  he  was 
satirized  as  “the  sallow  priest”  in  1804  —  why  did  not  Grace 
try  her  hand  at  Rogers,  who  had  quite  as  good  a  complexion  and 
was  quite  as  wrell  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Book  of  Beauty  or  the 
Literature  of  Society  ?  To  be  serious,  if  this  sort  of  bookmaking 
goes  on,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Society,  with  biographical  notices  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Dr.  Ferguson,  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones;  or  the  Geology  of  Society, 
dedicated  by  permission  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison ;  or 
the  Poets  of  Society,  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Milnes;  or 
The  Statistics  of  Society,  which  would  include  everybody 
who  can  count  a  hundred]  or  The  Theology  of  Society, 
with  lives  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Natal, 
and  the  authors  of  Essays  and  Bevieivs.  Nihil  sociale  a 
me  alienum  puto.  The  hidden  thoughts  of  bygone  celebrities  may 
be  revealed  like  Addison’s,  or  the  eyes  of  living  celebrities  be  made 
to  sparkle  like  Jeffrey’s,  or  their  livid  complexions  to  grow  roseate 
like  Sydney  Smith’s.  We  enter  what  we  hope  may  prove  a 
timely  protest.  We  do  so  with  the  less  compunction,  because 
critical  exposure  will  no  more  stop  the  sale  of  such  books  than  it 
has  stopped  the  sale  of  Proverbial  Philosophy ,  and  because  Grace 
Wharton  is  evidently  not  anxious  about  the  delusive  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  bubble  called  fame. 


AMERICAN  STATES,  CHURCHES,  AND  SLAVERY.* 

R.  BALME  is  a  Baptist  minister  of  English  extinction,  who 
has  apparently  spent  the  last  ten  years  in  or  about  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  in  testifying  against  the  abomination 
of  slavery.  He  edited  an  Abolition  newspaper  published  at 
Chicago  under  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Western  Olive  Branch, 
which,  he  is  proud  to  say,  “  was  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  sides  of 
our  opponents  and  persecutors.”  It  “  raked  down  in  turn  ”  the 
General  Government,  State  Governments,  churches,  colleges,  mis¬ 
sion  boards,  tract  societies,  the  so-called  free  press,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  Sabbath  and  Free-mission  conventions,  fugitive 
slave  laws,  and  “  every  institution  or  thing  which  excused  slavery, 
tolerated  it,  or  allowed  it  to  sleep  at  their  side  and  in  their  midst 
as  undisturbed  as  pearls  in  the  caves  of  ocean,  a  thousand  fathoms 
down  beneath  the  storms  which  agitate  the  surface.”  The  uncom¬ 
promising  character  of  Mr.  Balme’s  paper  naturally  raised  a  hor¬ 
nets’  nest  about  his  ears.  The  free  press  retaliated  on  him  for  the 
U  raking  down  ”  it  suffered  at  his  hands  by  demanding  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  free-spoken  Olive  Branch,  as  unlawfully  published 
by  an  irresponsible  alien  and  Britisher.  A  ladies’  school,  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  minister’s  wife  with  considerable  success,  came  to 
an  untimely  end  in  its  second  year,  when  “  some  coloured  ladies  ” 
applied  for  admission,  as  “  the  white  ladies  walked  out  when  the 
coloured  ladies  walked  in.”  The  failure  of  the  school,  which  had 
supplied  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  Olive  Branch,  drew  along  with 
it,  as  a  first  consequence,  the  withering  of  that  scion  of  freedom, 
and,  as  a  second,  the  silencing  of  Mr.  Balme’s  pulpit  at  Chicago. 
The  unfortunate  minister  retired  to  his  landed  estate  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  took  to  farming ;  but  in  farming,  in  lawsuits,  and  in  all 
the  complexities  of  life’s  business  and  intercourse,  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “persecution  in  its  most  violent  forms.”  His  ill  success 
as  a  settler  drove  him  back  to  England,  to  dispose  of  the  title- 
deeds  of  his  Minnesota  property ;  and  the  want  of  a  purchaser  in 
England  drove  him  westward  again  to  America.  Working  his 
way  through  all  varieties  of  difficulty  from  one  vacant  pulpit  to 
another,  struggling  against  the  coldness  of  old  friends  and  the 
suspicions  of  new  acquaintances,  who  snuffed  the  Abolitionist 
afar,  Mr.  Balme  appears,  on  his  own  showing,  to  have  gone  about 
like  a  Baptist  Ulysses  in  rags  —  always  “  taking  up  his  pilgrim’s 
staff’ and  binding  on  his  sandals  afresh”  for  a  new  journey,  and 
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always  drifting  into  some  new  current  of  misfortune.  “  The  au¬ 
thor’s  position  ”  for  the  moment  is  “  defined  ”  as  “  trying  to  raise 
means  to  re-establish  his  mission  in  America,  by  the  agency  of  the 
press.  Full  particulars  are  given  in  his  circular  at  the  close;  and 
those  whose  sympathies  may  be  enlisted  on  his  behalf  may  there 
see  how  they  can  reach  him.”  We  have  no  wish  to  be  ranked  by 
Mr.  Balme  among  those  who  strew  his  path  with  difficulties,  and 
make  “unwearied  efforts  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against 
him,”  and  we  therefore  seize  the  opportunity  of  handing  his  card 
to  any  benevolent  English  reader  who  may  think  that  the  great 
work  of  Abolition  is  likely  to  be  advanced  by  replacing  Mr. 
Balme  in  the  pulpits  of  the  North-Western  States,  for  a  fresh 
course  of  lively  polemical  lectures  to  his  neighbours. 

Though  Mr.  Balme’s  book  is  substantially  reduced  by  his  own 
frankness  to  the  circular  of  a  begging  clerical  martyr,  and  though 
it  is  disfigured  in  regard  of  style  by  a  few  ingrained  grammatical 
errors  and  a  pervading  grandiosity  of  manner,  it  is  not  a  worthless, 
and  it  is  rather  a  curious  volume.  Mr.  Balme  writes  with  con¬ 
siderable  observation,  some  humour,  and  a  positive  air  of  sincerity. 
There  is  a  sledge-hammer  method  of  oratory  with  which  he  knocks 
down  all  the  idols  of  American  enthusiasm,  which  renders  it  very 
easy  to  believe  that  he  made  himself  a  most  unpleasant  neighbour’ 
among  the  idolaters  of  the  Union.  The  Jesuitical  cunning  of 
Everett,  the  Pharaoh’s  hardheartedness  of  Lincoln,  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Beechers  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  unblushing  sophistry  of 
Seward,  the  impious  inconsistency  of  most  of  the  negro-hating 
emancipationists  who  are  still  clamouring  to  reduce  the  South  by 
war,  are  held  up  to  universal  “  loathing  and  contempt,”  with  a 
fervour  which  would  probably  land  him  in  Fort  Lafayette  if  he 
were  now  within  the  reach  of  President  Lincoln’s  police. 

Mr.  Balme  has  the  greatest  admiration  and  sympathy  for  John 
Brown,  the  martyr  of  Harper’s  Ferry ;  but  he  has  no  such  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  professed  philanthropists  who  now  invoke  John 
Brown’s  sold  to  accompany  them  “  in  marching  on  ”  towards  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
generous  personal  enthusiasm  which  impelled  Brown  to  risk  his 
life,  and  ,to  set  at  nought  the  laws  under  which  he  lived,  for  the 
object  of  nibbling,  by  individual  act3  of  liberation,  at  the  area  of 
slavery,  and  the  calculated  policy  of  using  the  decree  of  general 
emancipation  as  an  explosive  infernal  machine  in  the  desperate 
contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Balme  has  perhaps 
greater  ease  in  seeing,  from  the  position  of  a  foreigner,  what  few 
American  Abolitionists  have  been  able  to  see — that  the  war  against 
the  peculiar  institution  has  henceforth  to  be  waged  on  a  new 
ground,  and  under  fresh  conditions.  The  national  complicity  of 
the  North  in  abetting  the  sin  and  misfortune  of  the  South  from 
the  days  of  Jefferson  till  now,  can  sooner  and  more  thoroughly  be 
wiped  out  for  the  future  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  than  by 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  a  sudden  act  of  emancipation,  as  a  lever 
to  move  the  fortunes  of  the  present  struggle.  Whatever  influences 
of  moral  force,  whatever  practical  necessities  of  political  economy, 
may  bear  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem,  will  act  just  as 
strongly  when  the  two  Federations  are  standing  side  by  side  as 
they  have  ever  done  when  North  and  South  were  united.  When 
the  Northern  whites,  in  general,  have  realized  successfully  in  their 
own  way  the  difficult  position  of  a  social  and  sociable  peace  with 
the  free  blacks  who  live  among  them,  instead  of  the  mere  footing 
of  toleration  as  of  a  necessary  nuisance  which  now  prevails,  they 
will  have  a  better  right  to  put  themselves  forward  as  impartial 
judges  of  their  Southern  brethren.  There  is  a  slight  flavour  of 
the  humour  of  Sam  Slick  in  Mr.  Balme’s  adaptation  of  the  story 
of  a  Cincinnati  pork-packer  to  the  versatile  duplicity  of  much  of 
the  Northern  Abolitionism :  — 

Tlic  deacon  was  the  owner  and  overseer  of  a  large  pork-packing  establish¬ 
ment,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  scalding  trough,  watch  in  hand, 
to  time  the  length  of  the  scald,  crying,  “  Hog  in,”  when  the  slaughtered  hog 
was  to  be  thrown  into  the  trough,  and  “  Hog  out,”  when  the  watch  told 
three  minutes.  One  week  the  press  of  business  compelled  the  packers  to  un¬ 
usually  hard  labour,  and  Saturday  night  found  the  deacon  completely 
exhausted.  Indeed,  he  was  almost  sick  the  next  morning  when  church  time 
came  ;  but  he  was  a  leading  member,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  the 
usual  Sabbath  service,  if  he  could.  He  went,  but  soon  fell  asleep.  The 
minister  preached  a  sermon  well  calculated  for  effect.  His  peroration  was  a 
climax  of  beauty.  Assuming  the  attitude  of  one  intently  listening,  he  recited 
to  the  breathless  auditory :  — 

Hark  !  they  whisper :  angels  say  — 

“  Hog  in !  ”  came  from  the  deacon’s  pew,  in  a  stentorian  voice.  The 
astonished  audience  turned  their  attention  from  the  preacher.  He  went  on, 
however,  unmoved :  — 

Sister  spirit,  come  away  — 

“  Hog  out,”  shouted  the  deacon ;  “  tally  four.” 

Mr.  Balme  applies  t-lie  story  more  to  a  class  than  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  individuals.  There  are  many,  he  says,  in  the  midst  of  the 
“  grand  dramatic  providences  that  are  now  sweeping  across  our 
land,  asleep  like  the  deacon,  and  playing  the  same  fantastic  trick 
amidst  the  convulsive  laughter  of  mankind.”  President  Lincoln, 
one  day  speaking  strongly  of  the  uselessness  of  proclaiming  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  the  next  thundering  out  his  illegal  proclamation  to 
be  either  a  coup  de  grace  or  a  dead  letter,  is  surely  very  like  the 
deacon,  shouting  out  “Hog  in,”  and  “Hog  out,”  within  three 
minutes,  without  much  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing. 

Although  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Union  is,  in 
Mr.  Balme’s  eyes,  a  blunder  and  a  crime,  it  is  also,  in  his  view,  a 
vial  of  divine  wrath,  the  outpouring  of  which  will  be  “overruled  ’ 
to  subserve  “  designs  of  infinite  benevolence  and  love.”  He  opines 
that  it  is  working,  and  will  work,  wonders,  in  clearing  the  ground 
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for  effective  moral  and  religious  action  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
No  great  weight  is,  perhaps,  to  he  attached  to  the  testimony  he 
produces  to  this  effect  in  speeches  and  sermons  delivered  in  both 
North  and  South,  nor  to  the  description  he  works  up  of  the 
glorified  hysterics  of  a  religious  meeting  of  thanksgiving  at 
Washington  among  the  free  negroes  themselves.  Yet  there 
may  be  more  truth  and  meaning  in  Mr.  Balme’s  opinion 
than  appears  to  attach  to  it  at  first  as  a  simply  religious  prophecy. 
There  are  few  modifications  of  man’s  existence  which  can  be 
compared  to  a  state  of  war  for  affecting  large  masses  of  men  with 
serious  convictions,  and  for  making  them  unravel  out  of  the 
intricate  conventionalism  of  their  ordinary  life  the  few  threads  of 
feeling  and  emotion  which  they  really  care  for.  But  it  must  be  a 
state  of  war  which  is  itself  brought  home  to  the  feelings  and 
reasoning  powers  of  the  masses  to  a  degree  and  in  a  kind  which 
lias  not  hitherto  characterized  the  American  war,  as  far  as  the 
Northern  side  is  concerned.  All  the  seriousness  of  the  struggle, 
taken  as  an  element  in  the  formation  of  national  convictions  and 
character,  has  clearly  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Southern 
armies  and  people.  There  is  every  prospect,  however,  that  before 
long  the  Northern  people  will  learn  for  themselves,  and  at  their 
own  expense,  what  the  real  bearings  are  of  the  enormous 
war  in  which  they  are  involved;  and,  with  the  truer  lmow- 
ledge  of  their  own  position,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
learn  to  distinguish  more  truly  what  is  worth  fighting  and 
working  for,  and  in  what  direction  national  greatness  really 
lies.  The  testifying  minister  whom  the  ungrateful  Northerners 
have  driven  out  from  among  them  feels,  a  perhaps  pardon¬ 
able  satisfaction  in  dilating  on  the  extent  of  outpouring  of 
the  vials  of  wrath  which  yet  is  in  store  for  them  before  their 
hearts  shall  be  turned  altogether.  Impartial  strangers  may  be 
charitable  enough  to  hope  that  the  North  will  find  out,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  that  it  is  not  fighting  for  any  principle  or 
object  whatever,  beyond  the  chimerical  one  of  setting  up  a  hope¬ 
lessly  broken  idol. 

Mr.  Balme’s  experiences  of  the  South  during  his  rovings  in 
America  are  like  those  of  other  dealers  in  the  horrors  of  slavery  to 
a  British  public.  However  true  they  are,  they  are  not  so  new  as 
to  warrant  our  quoting  them  largely  to  readers  already  overstocked 
with  Keys  to  a  hundred  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins.  A  service  of  mar¬ 
riage  used  among  the  negroes  in  Georgia,  who,  to  avoid  legal 
anomalies,  are  not  allowed  to  be  married  “by  the  book,”  is  curious 
and  interesting,  if  literally  reported  by  Mr.  Balme.  There  is  a 
certain  grim  and  humorous  pathos  in  the  form,  which  probably 
touched  the  Baptist  minister  sufficiently  to  make  him  reproduce 
it  with  accuracy;  and  it  is  an  odd  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  vague  imitative  striving  after  a  half-cauglit  liturgical  formula 
may,  by  degrees,  mould  itself  into  a  fixed  tradition  in  a  quasi¬ 
primitive  church : — 

Here  is  a  couple  who  have  walked  out  to-night,  wishing  to  be  jined  in 
and  through  love,  and  wishing  all  them  that  have  any  ting  twixem  dem 
come  forward  and  speak  now  ;  if  not,  let  them  hold  their  peace  now  and  for 
evermore.  I  wants  every  ear  to  hear,  and  ever}'  heart  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Jim  Thompson,  whosoever  stands  fastly  by  your  left  side,  do  you  take 
her  for  your  dearly  beloved  wife,  to  wait  on  her  through  sickness  and  through 
health,  safe  and  be  safe,  holy  and  be  holy,  loving  and  be  loving  ?  Do  you 
love  her  mother,  father,  brothers,  sisters,  master,  mistress,  and  God  best  ? 

Answer. — I  do. 

Miss  Mary  Jackson,  whomsoever  stands  fastly  by  your  right  side,  do  you 
take  to  be  your  dearly  beloved  husband,  to  wait  on  him  through  health  and 
through  confiution,  safe  and  be  safe,  holy  and  be  holy  ?  Do  you  love  his 
mother,  father,  sister,  brother,  and  God  the  best  ? 

Answer. — I  will. 

I  shall  pronounce  Mr.  Jim  to  hold  Miss  Mary  fast  by  the  right  hand,  and 
shall  pronounce  you  to  be  man  and  wife  by  the  commandments  of  God.  We 
shall  hopes  and  trusting  through  God  that  you  may  live  right,  now  and  for 
evermore.  Now  Mr.  Jim,  slew  ( salute  ?)  your  bride. 

Let  us  sing  a  hime. 

There  is  a  queer  simplicity  in  tbe  lengthy  openness  with  which 
Mr.  Balme  reprints  all  the  personal  attacks  made  on  him  by  ma¬ 
lignant  enemies  or  false  friends.  To  be  sure,  he  generally  allows 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  “  raking  down  ”  the  assailant  in  return. 
He  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  hatred  to  “  Fred  Douglas,”  the 
“  coloured  ”  Abolitionist  preacher,  and  quotes  with  much  zest  a 
letter  written  by  a  lady  friend  of  Fred  Douglas,  to  warn  Aboli¬ 
tionist  subscribers  against  the  alluring  arts  of  Mr.  Balme.  It  is 
obviously  an  egotistical  gratification  to  him  to  know  that  the 
readers  of  F.  D.’s  magazine  are  assured  that  Mr.  B.  has  a  slate  off 
his  roof  ;  that  he  is  “  a  kind  of  Islimaelite ;  no  balm  of  Gilead  falls 
from  his  lips,  but  he  plentifully  distils  wormwood  and  gall,  and 
is  never  likely  to  do  good  either  to  himself  or  any  one  else.”  Mr. 
Balme’s  manners  towards  ladies  must  have  suffered  in  his 
American  training,  as  he  calmly  answers  that  the  authoress — 

has  perfected  herself  in  our  American  mode  of  warfare  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  entitled  to  a  first-class  certificate  for  her  accomplishments  in  the  above 
slanderous  and  libellous  letter,  and  which  for  falsehood  could  not  be  exceeded 
by  the  Father  of  lies. 

In  what  Mr.  Balme  repeatedly  calls  this  “  grand  old  country,” 
such  a  style  of  address  towards  a  controversial  opponent  of  the 
gentler  sex  (however  fully  the  facts  might  appear  to  warrant  an 
unfavourable  judgment  of  her  tendencies  to  veracity),  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  justified  by  the  recognised  rules  of  polite  writing. 
Whatever  is  to  be  the  issue  of  Mr.  Balme’s  past,  present,  and 
future  persecutions,  we  would  advise  him,  for  his  own  credit,  not 
to  lift  his  pen  in  anger  against  a  woman,  even  if  she  be  under¬ 
selling  him  as  the  mistress  of  some  opposition  shop  of  Aboli¬ 
tionism. 


DANTON.* 

HE  mania  for  rehabilitating  the  black  sheep  of  history  is  a 
curious  feature  of  our  times.  Philosophically  considered,  it 
is  an  effect  of  the  wide-spread  scepticism  which  has  crept  over  the 
public  mind  with  regard  to  the  popular  and  traditional  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  great  characters  and  events  of  the  past.  The  faith 
in  the  accuracy  of  historical  portraiture  has  been  rudely  shaken, 
and  there  has  sprung  up  a  growing  anxiety  to  test  its  genuineness 
by  recurring  to  authentic  and  unimpeachable  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Froude  that  he  typifies  this  laudable 
desire.  But  the  task  of  dissecting  the  materials  of  which  history 
is  composed  is  one  which  requires  a  cool  and  sound  judgment  — 
above  all,  a  judgment  which  is  proof  against  the  temptation  to 
make  the  facts  disclosed,  however  stubborn,  square  with  some 
plausible,  or  hastily  adopted  theory.  Without  this,  the  most 
conscientious  research  is  no  guarantee  against  the  most  mischievous 
perversion  of  the  truth.  There  is,  of  course,  a  class  of  shallow 
sciolists  who,  in  inviting  their  readers  to  reverse  the  judgments  of 
former  generations,  are  actuated  merely  by  an  ambition  to  broach 
something  new  or  paradoxical.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that 
the  chance  of  receiving  the  posthumous  honours  of  whitewash 
bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  crimes  a  man  has  committed,  or  the 
vices  he  has  in  his  lifetime  indulged.  Doubtless,  in  the  next 
century,  some  enthusiast  will  arise  to  declare  that  the  record  of 
the  Rugeley  poisonings  is  to  be  studied  as  a  palimpsest,  and  that 
the  late  Mr.  William  Palmer  was  the  model  of  what  a  husband, 
brother,  and  friend  should  be. 

It  is  only  natural  that,  among  the  latest  victims  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  the  heroes  of  the  French  Revolution  should  be  included. 
Their  undeniably  black  repute  is  a  standing  lure  to  the  rehabili- 
tator.  History,  moreover,  has  not  dealt  kindly  with  them.  Their 
proportions  have  altogether  dwindled.  The  tendency  of  late  years 
has  been  to  degrade  them,  even  from  the  rank  of  great  criminals. 
There  was  nothing  exceptional  about  their  career  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  opened  the  road  to  power  to  such  a  brood  of  adven¬ 
turers.  Except  in  the  crisis  of  a  vast  national  upheaving,  men 
of  such  paltry  calibre,  reflecting  merely  the  average  vice  and  the 
average  baseness  incident  to  depraved  or  unscrupulous  natures, 
and  skilled  in  nothing  [but  the  arts  of  the  vulgar  demagogue, 
would  never  have  obtained  the  slightest  influence  or  fame.  Perhaps 
of  the  whole  group,  Danton  cuts  the  sorriest  figure  of  any.  If  he 
is  not  regarded  with  so  much  horror  as  Robespierre  or  Marat,  it  is 
because  perfect  contempt  casts  out  horror.  The  combination  in  his 
person  of  sensuality,  poltroonery,  and  blustering  irresolution,  is 
something  quite  unique.  The  one  negative  merit  with  which  he 
has  been  credited  is,  that  his  instincts  were  not  sanguinary.  Such 
as  it  is,  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  this  redeeming  feature.  But 
it  is  clear  that  if  he  had  not  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  his  mildness 
was  little  more  than  the  torpor  of  satiated  lusts.  Danton  may 
not  have  revelled  in  bloodshed,  but  his  mildness  was  of  that  stamp 
which  stands  by  while  the  deed  of  cruelty  is  consummated  by 
another,  and  afterwards  claims  its  full  share  of  the  prey.  The 
future  historian  of  the  French  Revolution  ought  to  be  much  be¬ 
holden  to  M.  Alfred  Bougeart  for  the  prominence  he  gives  to  this 
amiable  trait  in  the  People’s  Mirabeau. 

M.  Bougeart  is  evidently  much  more  sensitive  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  than  the  moral  shortcomings  of  his  hero.  Tie  would  have 
the  world  believe  that  Danton  was  a  great  statesman  and  orator ; 
and  he  supports  this  expression  of  his  opinion  by  copious  quotations 
from  “authentic  documents.”  Those  who  can  detect  a  single 
stroke  of  statesmanship  in  his  conduct  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
or  his  speeches  in  the  Convention  which  are  quoted  in  this  volume, 
must  have  very  peculiar  notions  of  the  craft.  His  only  programme 
appears  to  have  been  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money.  Take, 
as  an  instance,  his  proposal  with  regard  to  education.  "He  advo¬ 
cated  a  plan  whereby  children  were  not  only  to  be  taken  from 
their  parents  and  educated  in  public  schools  free  of  charge,  but 
boarded  and  lodged-  (loges  et  nourns')  at  the  public  expense.  What 
the  Finance  Minister  said  to  this  project,  M.  Bougeart  does  not 
mention.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  eulogize  the  author  of  this  grand 
conception  as  “a  really  superior,”  “a  sublime  man.”  As  a 
speaker,  Danton  was  no  doubt  effective.  He  knew  how  to 
carry  away  his  audience  by  a  series  of  home  thrusts,  and  a 
certain  outspoken  frankness  of  style.  “Toutes  nos  altercations 
tuent-elles  un  Prussien  p  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tumultuous  meeting 
at  the  J acobins ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  appeals  of  this 
kind,  thundered  out  in  stentorian  tones,  were  received  with  the 
liveliest  applause.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  tribute  to  his  rhetorical 
powers,  that  after  his  arrest  his  enemies  should  be  so  determined 
to  prevent  his  being  heard,  in  his  own  defence,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention.  But,  judging  from  the  extracts  which  M.  Bougeart 
has  culled  from  the  Momteur  and  the  journals  of  the  revolutionary 
clubs,  his  oratory  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  exaggerated  and 
unmeaning  rhapsody.  “  I  saw  Henriot,”  he  cried  at  the  Jacobin’s 
clubs,  “his  eyes  vomiting  gunpowder  on  the  conspirators  and 
aristocrats.”  Here  is  the  peroration  to  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
convention  in  the  early  part  of  1793,  in  favour  of  constituting  that 
revolutionary  tribunal  by  whose  decree  he  was  so  soon  himself  to 
perish :  — • 

Je  me  resume  done ;  ce  soir,  organisation  du  tribunal,  organisation  du  pouvoir 
executif ;  demain,  mouvement  militaire ;  que  la  France  entibre  se  lfevc,  coure 
aux  .  annes,  marche  a  l’ennemi ;  que  la  Hollande  soit  envahie ;  que  la 
Belgique  soit  libre  ;  que  le  commerce  d’Angleterre  soit  mine  ;  que  les  amis 
de  la  liberty  triomphent  de  cette  contree;  que  nos  armes,  partout  victo- 

*  Danton,  Documents  Authentiques  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  Fran$aise.  Par  Allred  Bougeart.  Paris. 
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rienses,  apportent  aux  peuples  la  delivrance  et  le  bonheur,  que  le  monde  soit 
tenge. 

But  though  M.  Bougeart  "will  find  some  difficulty  in  making 
converts  to  the  opinion  that  Danton  “  has  gained  immortality  as  a 
great  citizen,”  we  have  still  to  examine  the  defence  he  makes  on 
his  behalf  to  the  specific  charges  of  having  been  in  the  pay  of  the 
Court  as  well  as  of  Philippe  Egalite,  and  of  having  been  privy  to 
the  September  massacres.  First,  as  to  the  charges  of  corruption. 
There  is  no  evidence,  says  M.  Bougeart,  of  his  having  received  a 
bribe  of  1 00,000  livres  from  the  Court,  as  asserted  by  Lafayette 
in  his  Memoirs.  Had  such  a  transaction  taken  place,  and  been 
known  to  the  General,  he  would  certainly  have  used  the  secret  to 
destroy  Danton.  But  more  than  this.  Lafayette  says  that  a 
receipt  for  that  sum  was  actually  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Montmorin.  When  that  Minister  was  thrown  into  prison,  his  papers 
passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Roland,  his  successor  in  office. 
According  to  Lafayette,  all  papers  likely  to  compromise  the  chiefs 
of  the  revolutionary  party  were  destroyed  by  Roland,  and  among 
them  the  receipt  given  by  Danton.  But  this,  says  M.  Bougeart, 
is  very  unlikely,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  from  the  memoirs  of 
Madame  Roland  that  she  and  her  party  were  the  enemies  of 
Danton.  The  question,  however,  is,  whether  they  were  enemies, 
to  the  extent  of  desiring  Danton’s  ruin,  at  the  time  when  the  papers 
of  M.  de  Montmorin  passed  into  the  hands  of  Roland?  There  was, 
as  yet,  no  irreconcilable  feud  between  the  Mountain  and  the 
Girondins.  Roland  was  a  member  of  the  same  Ministry  as  Danton. 
He  may  have  disliked  him,  hut  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
imprudence  on  his  part  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  so  powerful 
a  colleague.  We  do  not,  therefore,  see  any  force  in  the  suggestion 
that  if  the  evidence  of  Danton’s  bribery  by  the  Court  bad  reached 
Roland’s  bands,  be  would  have  certainly  produced  it.  Substan¬ 
tially  M.  Bougeart  has,  it  seems,  one  and  the  same  answer  to 
make  both  to  this  charge  and  the  other,  that  Danton  was  in  the 
pay  of  Egalite.  If  it  had  been  so,  some  one  in  the  secret  would 
have  been  sure  to  divulge  it.  This  no  one  has  done.  Montmorin, 
Lafayette,  and  Roland,  might  each  of  them  have  denounced 
Danton  for  corruption,  and  were  silent  during  bis  lifetime.  No 
imputation  was  cast  upon  him  by  Orleans  during  bis  trial  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  though  Danton  seemed  to  court  expo¬ 
sure,  if  exposure  there  was  to  be  made,  by  bis  daring  language 
in  the  Convention.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  no  foun¬ 
dation  existed  for  either  accusation.  This  argument  is,  we  must 
observe,  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Each  of  the  persons  whom 
our  author  cites  as  privy  to  Danton’s  venality  may  have  had  good 
reasons  for  not  denouncing  him.  All  of  them  probably  felt  a 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  his  overthrow  by  any 
such  disclosures.  M.  Bougeart  is  entitled  to  reply  that  if  his 
defence  be  conjectural,  so  is  the  accusation.  The  fact  is,  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  anything  like  proof  positive.  The  strength  of 
the  case  against  Danton  rests  on  the  remarkable  consensus  of 
a  number  of  independent  authorities  all  pointing  in  one  direction, 
and  rendering  the  alleged  fact  of  bis  having  been  bribed  highly 
probable.  Another  count  of  his  indictment  recites  the  extortions 
of  which  he  was  guilty  while  acting  as  commissioner  in  Belgium. 
He  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  accomplice  of  Dumouriez, 
but  to  have  amassed,  in  that  country,  vast  sums  of  money.  Here 
is  the  statement  of  Levasseur,  the  sincere  friend,  be  it  remembered, 
of  Danton :  — 

As  to  Danton,  the  errors  which  may  he  laid  to  his  charge  have  nothing  of 

a  political,  still  less  of  a  reactionary  character .  The  only  faults  that 

can  be  imputed  to  him  relate  to  his  private  character— as  a  politician  he 
was  always  proof  against  attack.  His  honesty,  as  I  have  already  said,  was 
not  unimpeachable.  I  am  about  to  give  here  a  single  proof  of  this.  I 
received  at  the  committee  of  correspondence  a  letter  from  the  administrators 
of  the  district  of  Bethune  announcing  the  arrival  of  three  vehicles  laden  with 
baggage,  coming  from  Belgium,  and  addressed  to  Danton  and  Lacroix. 
They  had  been  stopped  by  the  authorities,  because  the  drivers  had  neither 
permission  to  travel  nor  passport.  This  letter  I  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
General  Defence,  without  reading  it  in  the  Convention,  as  I  was  authorized 
to  do  by  decree,  through  fear  of  its  giving  rise  to  a  scandalous  discussion. 

Levasseur  proceeds  to  say  that  a  few  days  before  the  arrest  of 
Danton,  St.  Just,  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  framing  the 
indictment,  called  on  him  to  ask  for  the  letter  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  that  they  went  together  to  the  office  of  the  Committee  to 
search  for  any  traces  of  it,  and  that  they  learnt  from  the  Secretary 
that  it  had  been  handed  to  Danton  himself,  who  had  asked  for  it 
in  order  to  communicate  its  contents  to  the  President,  under  a 
promise  to  bring  it  back.  This,  however,  he  appears  to  have  never 
done,  evidently  with  a  view  to  destroy  all  traces  of  so  compro¬ 
mising  a  document.  If  Levasseur  is  to  be  believed,  here  is  strong 
evidence  of  Danton’s  criminality.  M.  Bougeart  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  triumphantly  refuted  this,  as  well  as  all  other  charges 
of  venality,  by  showing  in  detail  that  Danton’s  fortune,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution.  In  1 79 1  he  received  compensation, 
amounting  to  about  80,000  livres,  for  a  legal  post  which  had 
been  suppressed.  In  1795,  when  the  property  of  persons  con¬ 
demned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunals  was  restored  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  which 
his  sons  were  put  in  possession  amounted  to  just  the  same  figure. 
M.  Bougeart  scouts  the  notion  that  Danton,  whose. self-indulgence 
was  proverbial,  and  who  was  openly  taunted  with  giving  dinners  at 
300  francs  ahead,  could  have  wasted  large  sums  of  money  in 
luxurious  living.  “ I  should  like  to  know,”  he  has  the  face  to 
add,  a  who  would  have  dared  to  give  himself  up  to  these  excesses 
at  a  moment  when  all  the  world  was  plunged  into  such  general 
suffering  ?  Surely  no  statesman,  least  of  all  a  Danton.” 


Having  dealt  with  the  charges  of  corruption  brought  against 
Danton,  M.  Bougeart  attempts  next  to  clear  him  from  complicity 
in  the  September  massacres.  This  is  a  task  requiring  still  more 
ingenuity  in  his  apologist.  Eor,  first,  Danton  was,  in  September 
1792,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  responsible,  in  a  special  manner, 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  the 
fact  which  his  apologist  does  not  attempt  to  deny,  that  he  thanked 
the  assassins,  in  words  the  quibble  of  which  only  brands  them 
with  more  indelible  infamy  —  “  Ce  n’est  pas  le  Ministre  de  la 
Justice,  e’est  le  Ministre  de  la  Revolution  qui  vous  remercie.”  M. 
Bougeart’s  comments  on  this  memorable  phrase  are  as  impudent 
an  attempt  at  special  pleading  as  we  have  ever  read,  and  as  lame 
as  they  are  impudent.  He  would  have  done  much  better  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  saying  that  Danton  was  powerless  in  the  storm 
of  popular  outbreak :  — 

Can  anyone  seriously  contend  (he  goes  on  to  say)  that  he  ought  to  have 
seized  a  flag  and  proclaimed  infamous  anyone  who  threatened  the  prisons  ? 

.  .  .  His  genius  inspired  him  better,  for  it  prompted  him  not  to  quit  the 

heights  of  power,  in  order  to  show  himself,  at  all  points  of  the  insurrection, 
to  guide  as  much  as  possible  what  he  could  not  restrain.  This  is  why  the 
Minister  of  Justice  remained  within  his  palace  walls.  This  is  why  he  con¬ 
quered  his  repugnance,  and,  in  a  last  sublime  effort,  held  out  a  firm  hand  to 
the  September  assassins,  with  the  words,  “  It  is  not  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
but  the  Minister  of  the  Revolution  who  thanks  you.” 

Is  it  not  clear  that  these  words,  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  so 
much  accusation,  were  intended  to  make  the  cut-throats  feel  that  their  task 
was  done,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  retire,  and  to  lay  aside  the  knife  for 
the  gun  ? 

This  absurd  tirade  of  course  needs  no  answer.  It  is  amusing, 
however,  to  observe,  that  in  his  blundering  attempt  to  rebut  one 
charge,  M.  Bougeart  adds  his  mite  of  confirmation  to  the  truth  of 
another,  which  has  been  often  urged  against  Danton.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  we  remember  to  have  been  invited  by  a  French  author  to 
consider  “  genius  ”  and  “  cowardice  ”  as  synonymous  terms.  The 
sum  total  of  M.  Bougeart’s  lucubrations  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
is  this  —  that  the  name  of  Danton  was  not  appended,  as  Bertrand 
de  Molleville  states,  to  a  disgraceful  circular  sent  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Paris  to  the  departments,  justifying  and  approving  the 
September  massacres. 

Connivance  at  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  unarmed  prisoners 
would,  at  all  events,  be  a  fitting  sequel  to  such  conduct  as  Dan¬ 
ton’s  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Montmorin.  That  Minister  had  been 
tried  and  acquitted.  Danton,  finding  the  mob  enraged  at  his 
escape,  took  upon  himself  to  annul  the  judgment,  and  Montmorin 
was  seized  and  again  incarcerated.  He  perished  among  the  victims 
of  the  attack  on  the  prisons.  Whether  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  a 
man  who  might  compromise  him  was  a  motive  in  Danton’s  mind 
for  that  Ministerial  inaction  which  M.  Bougeart  eulogizes  as  a 
stroke  of  real  genius,  we  do  not  presume  to  determine.  But  for  a 
Minister  of  Justice  to  cancel  a  sentence  solemnly  pronounced  by  a 
court  of  law  is  an  act  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  of  itself  is 
enough  to  hold  up  the  memory  of  Danton  to  the  execration  of  that 
posterity  to  which  M.  Bougeart  addresses  his  unblushing  appeal. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  accusation  to  which  Danton 
is  liable,  and  between  which  his  biographer  is  not  careful  to  dis¬ 
tinguish.  There  are  the  charges  he  was  called  to  answer  at  the 
bar  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  there  are  the  crimes  of  which 
he  stands  convicted  by  the  verdict  of  history.  Many  of  the  former 
were  paltry  in  the  extreme,  and  on  none  of  them  was  there  a 
shadow  of  legal  proof.  There  was  poetic  justice  in  the  murderer 
of  Montmorin  being  condemned  to  the  guillotine  on  such  hearsay 
evidence  as  the  gossip  of  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Venice  to  his 
chief  at  Madrid.  M.  Bougeart  should  have  confined  himself 
strictly  to  answering  the  charges  alleged  in  the  acte  cT accusation 
drawn  up  by  St.  Just.  The  real  crimes  of  which  Danton  was 
guilty  it  is  probably  not  in  his  power,  nor  that  of  any  other 
writer,  to  disprove. 


BARREN  HONOUR.* 

MONG  the  marvels  of  Oriental  fiction  which  have  charmed, 
and  will  still  charm,  the  infancy  of  many  generations,  is  a 
prince  possessing  the  highest  attractions,  but  with  the  slight 
drawback  of  being  composed  exactly  one-half  of  black  marble. 
In  the  East,  crude  physical  wonders  fascinate  the  unlettered 
mind.  In  the  West,  romance  is  as  extravagant,  but  the  moral 
world  is  the  scene  of  its  extravagance,  and  moral  laws  are 
what  its  monstrosities  violate.  Instead  of  the  semi-marble  poten¬ 
tate,  we  have  the  managing  mamma  with  heart  of  adamant  and 
eye  of  basilisk,  and  with  a  will  within  her  like  a  coiled  spring. 
Being  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  source  from  which  one  school  of 
our  popular  authors,  to  a  great  extent,  draw  their  views  of  cha¬ 
racter,  we  are,  after  long  speculation,  driven  to  suppose  that  they 
must  dream  them.  Eor,  surely,  no  scenes  where  men  and  women 
live  and  move  can  have  ever  suggested  to  these  students  of  trans¬ 
cendental  human  nature  anything  save  what  to  avoid. 

There  is  a  plea  which  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  reading 
romances,  and  which  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  shield  the  writers  of 
them — viz.  that  the  mind  benefits  by  a  slight  admixture  of  this  sac¬ 
charine  matter  in  its  pabulum.  All  heads  are  not  alike  hard  to  take  in 
and  keep  unevaporated  the  “still”  things  which  education  demands, 
and  which  the  cares  of  busy  life,  high  or  low,  inflict ;  and  many 
positively  need  the  refreshment  of  mental  images  which  have  no 
relation  to  tasks  to  be  learnt,  or  calculated  plans  to  be  worked  out. 

*  Barren  Honour.  A  Tale  by  the  Author  of  “  Guy  Livingstone.”  London  : 
Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn.  1862. 
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We  think  it  likely  that  the  very  small  extent  to  which  this  is  true 
would  he  probably  met  by  the  small  number  of  works  of  fiction 
worth  reading  which  are  produced.  If  people  will  read  trash,  it  is 
because  they  are  of  too  depraved  an  appetite  to  care  for  healthy 
mental  food.  The  superfluous  abimdance  of  reading  too  light  to 
be  aught  but  froth,  stimulates  and  tends  to  reproduce  this  state  of 
diseased  craving  for  trifles.  Looking  back  to  the  primitive  period 
when  novels  as  yet  —  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  —  were  not, 
we  cannot  help  reflecting  that  then  people  who,  for  want  of  the 
scope  and  play  which  novel  reading  gives  to  fancy  and  sentiment, 
were  what  we  call  dull,  were  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  and  were 
probably  as  happy  as  if  they  had  been  nurtured  on  thrilling 
passages  and  agonizing  scenes.  Those  in  the  present  day  who 
read  to  satiety,  feel  palled,  and  yet  again  renew  their  craving  if 
the  stimulant  be  withheld,  may  have  an  existence  absolutely 
brighter,  and  yet  relatively  duller.  They  are  gold  fish  who  lack 
fresh  water. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  the  following  remarks 
we  are  not  charging  the  author  with  plagiarism.  There  was 
a  novel  called  a  Great  Sensation ,  which  came  out  not  many 
months  ago,  and  exhibited  some  striking  features  in  common 
with  the  volume  which  is  our  present  task.  That,  however, 
was,  we  believe,  in  three  volumes,  and  had  a  second  plot — the  prin- 
j-ipal  one  not  being  of  sufficiently  vigorous  constitution  to  run  for 
the  needful  number  of  pages.  The  present,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
consists  of  two  volumes  only,  and  those  not  very  stout.  In  both 
there  appears  a  brace  of  cousins  bent  on  each  other,  meant  for 
each  other,  and  yet  destined  to  plague  each  other,  owing  .to  the 
machinations  of  a  mamma.  And  when  we  remember  what  beauti¬ 
ful  things  have  been  said  and  written  of  maternal  instinct,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  like,  it  is  likely  to  be  some  consolation  to  the  cynics, 
if  that  sect  be  not  extinct,  to  find  that  there  is  a  reverse  even  to 
this  fascinating  picture.  Great  men  —  the  heroes  of  this  world  of 
fact  —  have  been  held  to  owe  much  to  their  mothers ;  but  the 
heroines  of  fiction  seem  burdened  by  a  race  of  mothers  whose  bane¬ 
ful  mission  it  is  to  breathe  slow  poison  into  the  affections,  and  nip 
“  the  tender  buds  of  hope.”  There  used  to  be,  in  books  of  natural 
history  current  thirty  years  ago,  a  story  about  the  crocodile,  which, 
whether  confirmed  or  exploded  by  recent  observation,  amounted 
to  this  —  that  the  dam  is  an  exceedingly  affectionate  parent  till 
the  young  reptile,  new  from  the  egg,  has,  by  native  instinct 
or  maternal  aid,  reached  the  water,  but  that  then  she 
and  the  male  became  their  fiercest  enemies,  and  gobble  up 
the  fry  with  a  Tliyestean  relish.  Such,  according  to  the  most 
approved  authorities,  is  precisely  the  conduct  of  the  mamma 
of  romance.  She  preys  upon  her  daughter’s  feelings  as  soon  as 
the  latter  is  fairly  launched.  The  instinct  of  either  parent  pro¬ 
bably  teaches  her  that  to  do  what  one  wills  with  one’s  own  is  the 
first  principle  of  the  rights  of  persons.  And  they  both  proceed — 
the  lady  with  scales,  and  the  lady  without— to  act  upon  it  each 
after  her  kind.  The  Great  Sensation  depicted  a  cousin  who  was 
everything  eligible  in  the  lady’s  eyes,  and  an  earl  who  was  quite 
to  the  mind  of  the  mamma.  The  latter  was  a  broadly-drawn, 
bustling  person,  quite  unlike  the  keenly  diplomatic  mind  and 
presence  of  the  maternal  intriguante  in  Barren  Honour.  The 
young  lady  of  either  tale  is  presented  to  us  with  a  degree  of  finish 
on  which  no  expense  has  been  spared.  Duets  with  cousin 
and  earl  respectively  follow.  Then  come  the  usual  consequences ; 
somebody’s  heart  must  obviously  be  broken,  somebody’s  place  must 
be  duly  vacated ;  we  must  have  the  coffin  solo,  or  the  piece  would 
not  be  complete.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  with  the  author,  if  it  be 
not  a  toss  up,  which  shall  be  the  victim.  The  Great  Sensation 
gave  us  a  model  man  in  the  hero  cousin,  and  of  course  killed  him. 
It  was  obvious  from  a  very  early  stage  in  the  story  that  a  cousin  so 
much  too  good  for  this  world  could  serve  but  one  purpose  with  the 
novelist.  W e  remember  a  youth  of  lively  parts  who,  being  likely  to 
do  credit  to  his  instructor,  had  always  longer  tasks  to  do,  and 
who  turned  upon  him  one  day,  as  trodden  worms  and  overtasked 
schoolboys  sometimes  will,  with  the  words,  “  Please,  sir,  you’re 
always  making  a  victim  of  me.”  The  tutor,  true  to  his  classical 
instincts,  said,  “  Don’t  you  know,  my  good  fellow,  the  ancients 
always  selected  the  noblest  creatures  for  their  sacrifices  ?  You 
ought  to  feel  complimented  at  being  made  a  victim.”  It  is  not 
doubtful  that  the  right  chord  was  struck,  and  the  youth  was  con¬ 
soled.  However,  such  is  the  fate  of  the  hero-cousin.  When  his 
affections  have  been  highly  fed,  and  his  heart  as  finely  developed  as 
the  ancient  augur,  pectoribus  inlnans ,  would  have  wished  to  see  the 
liver  of  the  votive  bullock,  he  is  fairly  sped,  and  then,  somehow  or 
other,  he  has  to  be  avenged.  The  other  turn  of  interest  is  given 
to  the  volumes  before  us.  It  is  not  Alan,  but  Helen,  who  is 
selected  by  the  “Choosers  of  the  Slain.”  The  sustained  anxiety  of 
the  question,  too,  acquires  the  same  tension  in  both  fictions.  Will 
the  former  lover,  who  is  kept,  for  obvious  reasons  of  exigency, 
hovering  close  about  the  lady’s  path,  and  for  whom  all  her 
old  tenderness  revives,  if  it  ever  slumbered,  give  the  signal  for 
elopement,  and  whisk  her  away  ?  We  seem  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  a  French  development  of  the  story  for  half  a  volume,  or  for  a 
chapter,  and  are  kept  in  play  of  expectation  until  a  coffin  for  one, 
instead  of  post-horses  for  two,  is  ordered  by  the  author. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  our  author.  Here, 
then,  is  a  specimen  of  the  suspense  in  question.  The  cousins  are 
duetting  after  the  marriage  of  the  cousine : — 

“  Ah,  Alan  ;  will  you  not  save  me  ?  ”  she  pleaded  piteously.  “  There  is  no 
one  else  ready  to  help  me  —  no  one.  And  I  am  afraid  now  —  really  afraid. 
I  have  good  reason,  Do  you  see  this  ?  ” 

She  drew  back  her  loose  sleeve ;  on  the  soft  white  flesh  there  was  the  livid 


print  of  a  brutal  grasp  —  marks  such  as  were  left  on  poor  Mary  of  Scotland’s 
arm  by  Lindsay’s  iron  glove. 

A  groan  of  horror  and  wrath  hurst  from  Wyverne’s  white  lips,  and 
he  shook  from  head  to  foot  like  a  reed.  A  few  minutes  of  such  intense 
suffering  might  atone  for  more  than  one  venal  {sic)  sin.  He  knew  well 
enough  what  Helen  meant,  as  her  eyes  looked  over  the  bay,  and  rested  with 
a  feverish,  longing  eagerness  on  the  spot  where  the  Odalisque  lay  at  anchor, 
the  tall  taper  masts  cutting  the  sky-line.  He  knew  that  he  had  only  to  speak 
the  word  and  that  she  would  follow  to  the  world’s  end.  He  knew  that  her 
health  was  failing  under  tyranny  and  ill-treatment ;  while  gentle  nursing  — 
such  as  he  could  tend  her  with  —  might  still  arrest  the  Destroyer.  He  knew 
how  much  excuse  even  society  would  find  in  this  special  case  for  the 
criminals.  No  wonder  that  he  hesitated,  muttering  under  his  breath  — “  God 
help  me  !  It  is  trying  me  too  hard  !  ” 

This  is  an  example  of  the  extremes  into  which  novelists  will  twist 
things.  Here  is  a  lady,  the  cynosure  of  fashion  and  beauty,  with  a 
hale  father,  and  a  brother  hearty  and  young,  who  ought  to  be 
supposed  ready  to  protect  her  from  such  villain’s  mauling  as 
Lindsay  inflicted  on  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  yet  she  has  no  chance 
of  escaping  it  save  those  two  methods,  which  we  may  distinguish 
as  the  French  and  the  English  respectively — viz.  by  elopement,  or 
by  dying  under  it.  She  returns  to  England  from  Italy,  where  the 
scene  was  laid  in  the  extract  just  given,  and  there  withholds 
confidence  from  her  mother,  and  no  one  has  a  hand  to  help  her. 
Wy  verne,  the  cousin  and  protector,  might  have  gone  to  her  father, 
the  old  Squire,  and  told  him  all,  or  roused  her  brother  “  Max  ”  to 
the  task.  But  the  brother  is  kept  off  the  scene  altogether,  the 
father  is  hoodwinked  by  his  plausible  and  diplomatic  wife,  and 
above  all,  wickedness  and  falsehood  get  the  start  and  are  first  in 
the  field,  so  that  Alan,  when  he  “reached  England  and  wrote  to 
his  uncle,  found  the  ground  mined  beneath  his  feet.” 

This  is  the  way  these  crises  are  made  up.  Anything  can  come 
out  of  anything  for  a  novelist’s  purpose.  But  there  is  in  real  life, 
and  inseparable  from  our  estimate  of  all  events  supposed  real,  a 
relation  of  facts  to  each  other  called  probability.  Given,  an 
unhappy  marriage  through  the  scheming  dictation  of  a  mother, 
and  the  hot-headed  caprice  of  a  daughter,  and  given,  also,  an 
unlimited  power  of  manipulating  all  the  incidents,  and  murder,  or 
suicide,  or  a  burst  bloodvessel,  or  a  conflagration  of  crinoline,  is 
ready  to  await  the  victim.  All  is  thrilling,  horrible,  heartrending, 
excruciating,  harrowing,  and  what  not,  if  it  could  have  occm'red. 
The  novelist  of  this  class  —  to  speak  logically  —  labours  at  the 
wrong  premise.  He  accumulates  the  proof  of  what  is  undoubted 
instead  of  substantiating  our  belief  in  what  is  weak  and  doubtful. 
He  piles  up  epithets  and  contrives  scenes  to  exaggerate  the 
pathetic,  when  we  -want  a  march  of  likely  events  to  give  the 
scenes  a  basis  in  the  supposable.  If  the  writer  would  only  take 
care  of  the  probability,  the  pathos  would  take  care  of  itself.  Why, 
for  instance,  must  the  Helen,  whom  we  are  called  to  idolize  for 
the  moment,  throw  herself  away  on  the  inevitable  earl,  because 
she  has  been  artfully  wrought  upon  to  break  oft*  with  the  incom¬ 
parable  cousin  P  This  is  the  case  in  both  the  novels  that  we  have 
been  laying  side  by  side.  Why  must  she  fall  to  the  fascinations 
of  a  titled  brute  and  starred-and-gartered  monster,  because  she 
thinks  she  has  mistaken  falsehood  for  truth  in  a  cousin  ?  In  both 
these  Avorks  a  woman  who  is  of  quick  feelings,  strong  affections, 
and  not  wholly  without  a  sense  of  right  and  Avrong,  flings  herself 
oft'  at  a  tangent  from  one  engagement  of  affection  into  another  of 
mere  convenance,  with  a  man  Avhom  she  has  the  means  of  knowing 
to  be  worthless,  or  worth  so  much  a  year  only.  The  engagement 
of  affection  has  enjoyed  the  steady  groAvth  of  her  character’s  oavu 
development,  but  is  snapped  off  in  a  night,  like  a  tree  by  a 
hurricane,  and  on  the  old  stamp  the  new  love  is  clapped  in  like  a 
graft,  and  she  is  “  wooed,  an’  married,  an’  a’,”  in  a  fortnight  or 
lejs.  In  the  present  tale  Ave  have  an  unscrupulous  lawyer 
and  a  packet  of  forged  letters  to  keep  the  plot  moving. 
The  letters  are  supposed  to  be  from  some  “dark  ladye,” 
a  rival  — -  such  is  the  insinuation  —  of  the  indignant  Helen, 
and  form  the  machinery  for  effecting  the  break-off.  This 
contrivance  has  'about  as  much  likelihood  as  the  rest.  The 
letters  always  arrive  the  right  side  up,  and  are  seen  by  Helen, 
with  a  blazing  red  cypher  on  the  envelope,  before  the  gentleman 
whose  happiness,  in  conjunction  with  hers,  their  contents  are 
supposed  to  affect  so  nearly,  opens  his  morning  despatches.  It  is 
of  little  avail,  however,  to  point  out  minor  improbabilities,  Avhich 
are  mere  buds  and  twigs  on  the  great  parent  tree. 

There  is  one  more  characteristic,  which  we  will  note,  as  common 
to  the  two  books,  the  Great  Sensation  and  Barren  Honour,  that  of  a 
fondness  for  Greek  quotations  from  Xenophon  and  Homer,  which 
are  an  example  of  hardihood  we  had  not  before  noticed  in  an  author. 
So  long  as  people  are  content  to  quote  French,  Latin,  or  any 
tongue  Avhich  has  a  chance  of  being  understood,  they  preserve 
some  pretence  of  making  their  quotations  apposite,  if  it  be  by 
writing  the  scene  or  the  sentiments  up  to  them  ;  but  when  they 
take  to  quoting  Greek,  anything  whatever  will  do  for  a  peg  to 
hang  the  quotation  upon.  Thus,  a  butler  communicating  his 
opinion  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
hero  in  the  councils  of  Agamemnon’s  chiefs,  who  speaks  his  mind 
so  strongly  as  to  produce  silence.  It  is,  however,  a  refreshing 
sign  that  our  novelists  are  beginning  to  read  Ilomer.  May  they 
study  him  for  other  purposes  than  for  morsels  to  snatch  and  tag  in 
this  way  !  They  might  then  learn  something  of  the  Avay  of 
making  a  character  unfold  itself,  and  the  moral  relations  influence 
the  circumstances.  We  suppose  there  is  a  large  class  of  readers 
who  like  the  feelings  Avhich  a  novel  excites,  and  are  content  to 
take  the  incidents  for  granted,  just  as  there  is  a  large  class  of 
children  who  will  suck  lollipops  as  long  as  there  is  a  taste  of 
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something  sweet,  and  never  question  whether  there  are  any,  or 
what,  other  ingredients.  To  this  large  class,  we  presume,  the 
large  class  of  writers  to  whom  our  author  belongs  address 
themselves.  To  a  smaller  class  we  address  these  remarks  on  the 
performance. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  BENTHAM.* 

TIE  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Lent  ham  is,  in  the  main,  a  history  of  the 
struggles  through  which  constructive  and  administrative 
reform  made  its  way  very  slowly  and  imperfectly  into  the  British 
navy  during  the  great  war.  This  Life  has  been  written  by  the 
widow,  and  edited  by  the  daughter,  of  the  subject  of  it.  We  may 
class  it  along  with  the  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Gamble?',  by  Lady 
Chatterton,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  capacity  which  some  ladies 
possess  for  dealing  with  matters  of  nautical  or  engineering  science. 
It  is  true  that  Lady  Bentham  acted  habitually  as  her  husband’s 
secretory,  so  that  she  must  have  undergone  many  years  of  steady 
training  for  the  office  of  his  biographer ;  but  after  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  this,  we  must  still  give  his  wife  credit  for 
writing  about  shipbuilding,  guns  and  their  carriages,  and  dock 
and  harbour  works,  with  a  facility  which,  even  considering  her 
advantages,  is  truly  wonderful.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham’s  endeavours, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  to  serve  his  country  and  save 
its  money,  are  described  with  abundant  detail ;  but  it  results,  we 
suppose,  from  his  wife  being 'his  biographer,  that  his  marriage  is 
only  mentioned  in  a  single  line,  while  a  previous  matrimonial  en¬ 
gagement  is  dwelt  on  more  fully  than  might  have  been  expected 
—  the  apparent  motive  being  to  show  the  high  position  attained 
by  Sir  Samuel  in  Russia,  of  which  country  the  lady  to  whom  he 
was  first  engaged  was  a  native. 

Sir  Samuel  Bentham  was  brother  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  whom 
he  was  junior  by  ten  years.  His  father,  being  left  a  widower, 
married  secondly  a  widow,  one  of  whose  sons  by  her  first  husband 
was  Charles  Abbot,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Lord  Colchester.  The  profession  which  Sir  Samuel  Bentham 
chose,  and  studied  with  ardent  and  unwearied  zeal,  was  that  of 
shipbuilding.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Royal  dock¬ 
yards,  and  he  applied  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  to  the  acquisition 
of  every  sort  of  knowledge  that  could  assist  him  in  improving  the 
build  and  equipment  of  ships,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  Royal  navy.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  destined  himself 
from  an  early  age  for  the  arduous  and  unprofitable  task  of  a 
reformer.  He  kept  this  aim  steadily  before  him  during  the 
greater  part  of  an  active  life.  He  pursued  it  with  diligence  and 
ability,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  he  seems  to  have  made  even 
more  enemies  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  after  eighteen 
years  of  strenuous  service  his  office  was  abolished  with  compen¬ 
sation,  as  though  the  people  in  authority  were  ready  to  make 
almost  any  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide, 
on  perusal  of  a  memoir  by  a  wife,  how  far  the  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  husband  to  originality  of  invention  are  well- 
grounded.  Our  impression  is  that  Bentham’s  merit  consisted  less 
in  his  own  engineering  works  than  in  a  disposition  of  mind  which 
sought  for  progress  and  welcomed  change,  while  almost  all  around 
him  clung  tenaciously  to  ancient  methods.  He  happened  to  have 
at  once  the  power  and  the  will  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
British  navy  the  mechanical  skill  of  a  then  unknown  Frenchman, 
Brunei.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  Brunei  got 
credit  for  machines  which  had  been  in  part  contrived  by  Bentham, 
because  we  think  it  would  be  extravagant  to  compare  Bentham, 
in  point  of  mechanical  genius,  with  Brunei,  even  supposing  that 
all  the  credit  claimed  for  Bentham  in  this  book  belongs  to  him. 

But  if  Bentham  was  not  a  great  inventor,  he  was  a  very  useful 
innovator.  It  was  he  who  conquered  the  opposition  to  the  use  of 
the  steam-engine  in  the  Royal  dockyards  ;  and  though  this  service 
mav  be  inferior  to  that  of  contriving  or  improving  the  steam- 
engine,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  most  important  service.  The 
objection  to  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  was  the  supposed 
danger  of  fire,  and  Bentham  proposed  that  it  should  be  employed 
in  the  first  instance  in  pumping  water,  so  that,  at  all  events,  the 
fancied  evil  might  involve  its  own  remedy.  The  steam-engine 
thus  found  its  way  into  the  dockyards,  in  spite  of  a  general  per¬ 
suasion  that  the  building  and  equipment  of  fleets  for  a  great  war 
could  be  better  managed  by  the  labour  of  men  and  horses.  Nor 
was  Bentham’s  only  merit  that  of  readiness  to  entertain  and  propose 
improvements.  He  was  also  a  resolute  protester,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  against  jobs.  It  is  stated  that  a  certain  work  was  proposed 
at  Portsmouth,  of  which  the  cost  was  estimated  at  1 90,000/.,  and 
that  under  Bentham’s  advice  superior  accommodation  might  have 
been  obtained  for  17,000 Z.  In  those  days  the  maritime  destiny 
of  the  country  had  to  accomplish  itself  in  spite,  not  only  of  a  Board 
of  Admiralty,  but  of  a  Navy  Board.  Whatever  Bentham,  in  his 
capacity  of  Inspector-General  of  Naval  Works,  proposed,  the 
Navy  Board  objected  to,  and  whatever  that  Board  proposed  he 
objected  to.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
to  peruse  the  records  of  the  controversies  which  thus  arose,  and 
to  decide  upon  them.  At  a  later  time,  Bentham’s  office  was 
abolished,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Navy  Board,  with 
special  duties  analogous  to  those  which  he  had  before  discharged. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  arrangement  would  not  work.  The 
Board  and  Bentham  were  at  issue  upon  every  possible  ground  of 

*  The  Life  of  Brigadier- General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  K.S.G.  Formerly 
Inspector-General  of  Naval  Works  ;  lately  a  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty’s 
Navy,  with  the  distinct  duty  of  Civil  Architect  and  Engineer  of  the  Navy. 
By  liis  Widow,  M.  S.  Bentham.  London  :  Longmans.  1862. 


difference,  and  one  or  other  of  the  discordant  elements  had  to  be 
eliminated.  Accordingly,  Bentham  was  superseded  on  a  pension 
which  was,  at  least  nominally,  equal  to  his  full  salary. 

One  of  the  abuses  which  Bentham  set  himself  to  denounce  was 
that  of  allowing  “  chips  ”  to  the  workmen  in  the  dockyards.  Any 
piece  of  wood  less  than  three  feet  in  length  might  be  considered  as 
a  “  chip,”  and  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  many  valuable 
pieces  of  greater  size  were  cut  up  into  two  or  more  portions,  such  as 
would  pass  the  dockyard  gates  without  obstruction.  It  is  said  that 
the  allowance  of  this  perquisite  gave  quite  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  smaller  class  of  houses  built  near  the  dockyards.  The  stairs 
of  these  houses  were  just  under  three  feet  wide,  and  the  doors, 
shutters,  and  cupboards  were  formed  of  wood  in  pieces  just  under 
three  feet  long.  Bentham  complained  further  of  the  common 
practice  of  cutting  up  large  timber  when  a  small  piece  was  wanted, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  waste  of  money,  and  of  what  was  even 
more  important  —  the  destruction  of  timber  of  the  size  which 
was  most  difficult  to  replace.  The  extravagance  which  he  thus 
endeavoured  to  restrain  was  something  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  the  present  age  to  conceive.  Dockyard  management  is  sadly 
unthrifty  even  now,  but  still  there  exists,  at  least  in  theory,  the 
principle  that  the  public  interest  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
contractors  for  the  supply  of  stores.  Bentham  insisted  very 
strongly  that  an  accurate  account  ought  to  be  kept  of  the  interest 
of  money  expended  upon  naval  works.  He  xu-ged  that  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  expense  of  such  works  in  the  way  of  interest, 
and  the  amount,  li  though  it  were  but  an  ideal  one,”  of  the  benefit 
in  the  way  of  use,  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  If  the  loss  of  interest  on  public  money  were  more  regarded, 
“  the  wasteful  mode  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  money  by 
driblets,  a  little  for  one  work,  a  little  for  another,”  to  which 
Bentham  was  so  resolutely  opposed,  would  not  be  so  common  as  it 
was  and  is.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  for  a  work  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  which  was  to  cost  190,000/.,  Bentham  proposed  a  substi¬ 
tute,  which  he  alleged  would  be  more  convenient,  at  a  cost  of 
1 7,000 Z.  But  even  supposing  that  the  original  proposal  had  been 
judicious,  its  execution  at  the  existing  rate  of  progress  would  have 
occupied  thirty-one  years,  and  Bentham  calculated  that  the  total 
outlay,  reckoning  principal  and  interest,  woidd  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  450,000/.  It  would  seem  that,  at  the  time  when 
Bentham  put  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first,  of  officials  to  whom  it  had  occurred  thus  to  view  it.  His 
biographer  further  claims  for  him  the  economical  suggestion  of 
constructing  docks  of  sufficient  depth  for  a  line-of-battle  ship  to 
enter  them  “  with  all  in.”  Ship3  are  often  taken  into  dock 
merely  to  examine  the  state  of  the  bottom  or  to  execute  trifling 
repairs. 

But  the  clearing  a  ship  of  the  line  of  her  stores  to  lighten  her,  as  was 
then  the  constant  practice  before  taking  her  into  dock,  was  work  for  all  her 
crew  for  perhaps  five  or  six  days. 

Bentham  calculated  the  loss  incurred  in  wages  and  provisions 
for  the  crew  while  thus  employed  in  taking  out  and  putting  in 
again  the  ship’s  stores,  and  he  looked  also  to  the  loss  from  em¬ 
bezzlement  or  deterioration  of  the  stores,  and  to  a  loss  of  another 
kind,  perhaps  incalculable,  from  keeping  the  ship,  in  time  of  war, 
from  service.  Another  of  his  innovations  is  said  to  have  been  the 
use  in  dockyard  works  of  cheaper  kinds  of  stone,  which  he  had 
convinced  himself  would  answer  every  piupose,  except  that  of 
benefiting  particidar  contractors,  quite  as  well  as  the  more  costly 
kinds  theretofore  employed.  It  is  said  that  upon  one  dock  at 
Portsmouth  he  thus  saved  1 5,000/.  Further,  he  proposed  that 
the  bottom  of  a  new  dock  “  should  be  formed  by  masonry  alone  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  arch,  without  the  use  of  any  piles  or  wood¬ 
work.”  This  proposal  for  introducing  what  has,  we  believe, 
become  a  universal  practice,  was  resisted  by  the  Navy  Board,  and 
Bentham  was  called  upon  to  give  his  reasons  in  support  of  it. 
Those  reasons  proved  satisfactory,  and  the  work  was  executed 
according  to  his  proposal.  Another  useful  invention  which  is 
claimed  for  Bentham  is  the  steam  dredging-machine,  consisting  of 
a  chain  of  iron  buckets  worked  by  a  steam-engine.  This  machine 
is  now  in  constant  use ;  but  it  appears  that  the  honour  of  the 
invention  has  lately  been  attributed  to  another  engineer.  Per¬ 
haps  the  least  disputable  of  the  pretensions  set  up  on  behalf  of 
Bentham,  is  that  which  is  groimded  on  his  experiments  in  ship¬ 
building.  He  designed  two  sloops  of  war,  called  the  Arroio  and  the 
Dart,  the  efficiency  of  which  as  cruisers  is  known  to  us  from  inde¬ 
pendent  sources,  and  therefore  we  accept  almost  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  the  praise  which  the  biographer  bestows  upon  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  these  vessels  a  very  valuable  residt  was  at¬ 
tained  by  innovating  upon  established  methods,  and  it  is  equally 
unquestionable  that  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  success,  and  that  their  merit  was  very  grudgingly  admitted. 

It  appears  that  Bentham  possessed  qualities  more  suitable  for 
making  way  abroad  than  in  his  own  country.  After  completing 
his  apprenticeship,  he  sought  to  extend  his  general  and  professional 
knowledge  by  foreign  travel,  and  visited,  among  other  capitals,  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Russian  Empress, 
and  gained  in  her  service  many  honours  and  rewards.  He  com¬ 
manded  at  one  time  a  flotilla  in  the  Blade  Sea,  and  at  another 
time  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  Siberia.  One  Richard  Upsal,  who 
had  been  a  seaman  under  him  in  the  former  service,  became  a 
lieutenant  in  the  latter.  Bentham  attained  the  rank  of  General, 
and  the  decoration  of  St.  George  in  the  Russian  service,  and  it 
was  by  virtue  of  this  knighthood  that  he  was  called  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham.  He  resigned  his  Russian  offices  and  emoluments  in 
order  to  enter  upon  that  course  of  service  to  his  own  country  in 
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■which  he  encountered  so  many  obstacles,  and  finally  suffered  the 
mortification  of  being  superseded  while  his  powers  were  still  un¬ 
impaired.  Such  a  close  to  a  promising  career  is  very  lamentable ; 
even  though  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  provoked  some  of 
the  ill-will  under  which  he  so  deeply  suffered. 

rpo  PUBLISHERS.  — A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

J-  embarking  in  the  PUBLISHING  B  USINESS,  either  as  PARTNER  or  by  PURCH  ASE. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Lindley,  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W  .C. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

rpWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

J-  TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quicklv.  Terms  Moderate.  M.  A.,  6  Aneell  Terrace.  Brixton,  S. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —  A  Military 

Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed  12th,  13th, 
35th, and  63rd.  Address,  A.  D.  Sprange,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

piVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  — A  Competitive  Examination 

of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  June  or  July  1863. 
The  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  natural  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on.  the  1st  May 
next,  shall  be  over  18  years  of  age  and  under  22,  and  of  good  health  and  character. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- - * - 

■ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

^  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  Lessees _ 

Brilliant  success  of  W.  Vincent  Wallace’s  New  Opera,  LOVE’S  TRIUMPH,  which  will  be 
repeated  every  Monday.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  until  further  notice.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November  12,  THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL.  On  Friday,  November  14,  FRA  DIAVOLO. 
Commence  at  Ei"ht.  Box  Office  onen  daily  from  10  till  5. 

TV/F ONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

-t’X  On  MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  NOV.  10.  .  Herr  Joachim’s  East  Appearance  but 
Three.  Executants,  MM.  Bauer,  Joachim,  I  iatti,  L.  Ries,  H.  Webb.  Vocalists,  Miss  Martin 
and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Conductor,  Mr.  Lin  Isay  Sloper.  For  full  particulars  see  Programme. 
Sofa  stalls,  5s.;  balcony,  3s.;  admission,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street; 
and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. 

PHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Time.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.-  Stalls,  3s.; 
Area,  28.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  <  o.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s, 

28  Piccadilly. 

TU'GYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly.  —  Mr.  EDMUND  YATES’S 

1  INVITATIONS,  introducing  Mr.  Harold  Power,  will  shortly  be  issued. — Stalls,  3s.  j 
Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is. 

"PRIVATE  EDUCATION. — To  Noblemen  and  others. — • 

X  A  Clergyman,  who  can  give  the  highest  references,  offers  careful  PRIVATE 

TUITION  to  SIX  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  Vicarage  most  healthily  situate  on  the 
Hampshire  downs.  Terms,  150  to  200  guineas  per  annum.  Address,  Uev.  B.  D.,  care  of  Mr.  G. 
Street,  Advertising  Offices,  30  Cornhill,  E.C. 

IX/TR.  ROCHE’S  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTES  for  YOUNG 

LADIES,  Cadogan  Gardens,  28  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  16  Cleveland 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  will  reopen  on  November  15  (27th  year).  French,  History,  Geography, 
and  Astronomy,  German,  Italian,  English,  Singing,  Piano,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Dancing. 
Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

QAINT-GERMAIN  en  LA  YE,  FRANCE.— A  limited  and 

Kv  select  number  of  Young  Gentlemen,  connected  with  the  Nobility  and  the  higher  classes 
of  English  and  Foreign  Society,  prepared  for  the  Military,  the  Civil  Services,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  their  respective  countries,  in  the  family  of  a  Foreign  private  Tutor,  Agrigi  da 
l'  Universitdde  Paris,  residing  in  the  above-named  beautiful  locality.  A  first-rate  Mathematician, 
late  of  the  Lycde  NapoUon ,  Paris,  is  attached  to  the  establishment  as  resident  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Principal  himself  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  German,  French,  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Languages.  For  references  and  further 
particulars  apply  by  letters  (prepaid)  to  Professor  Dr.  B.,  14  Rue  Saint  Thomas,  Saint-Germain 
en  Laye,  near  Paris,  France. 

A  TUTOR  of  Six  Years’  Experience  desires  Engagements  as 

-L*-  VISITING  TUTOR,  in  or  near  London.  He  has  been  a  Private  Tutor  at  Eton,  and 
can  speak  French.  Best  references,  &c.  Address,  Exox,  33  Castle  Street.  Cambridge. 

rFHE  GRANGE  SCHOOL  REMOVED  to  BRIGHTON.  — 

The  Misses  Fletcher  wish  to  inform 'their  Friends  that  they  have  removed  their  School 
from  the  Grange,  Upper  Norwood,  to  Gordon  House,  Goldsmid  Road,  Brighton  ;  where,  with 
the  increased  advantages  which  Brighton  affords,  they  continue  their  work  of  preparing  young 
Boys  for  Public  Schools. 

TV  RAWING  TAUGHT  to  PUPILS  who  live  out  of  reach  of 

Masters _ A  Professor  of  Drawing,  Pupil  of  the  late  David  Cox,  has  matured  a  System, 

and  tested  it  by  nine  years’  experience,  for  teaching  Drawing  through  the  medium  of  the  Post 
Office. 

References  to  Pupils  who  have  been  taught  by  this  Method,  with  full  particulars,  forwarded 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Williams,  9  Park  Place,  Southampton. 

TV/TR.  BENEDICT  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  Pupils  that 

A-’-*-  he  will  RETURN  to  LONDON  for  the  season  the  first  week  in  November.  Berlin, 
October  10.— Letters  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.,  50  New  Bond  Street ;  or  to 

2  Manchester  Square. 

TVf R.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited, 
is  Open  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Du6k,  illuminated  with  gas,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  near  the 
Bank.  Admission.  One  Shilling. 

|  JEN  RHYDDING,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  —  A  Winter  and  Spring 

Residence.— Physician— Dr.  Macleod,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.A.S.  Scot. ;  Surgeon— Thomas  Scott, 
M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Ben  Rhydding  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  comfortable  establishments  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 

While  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Ben  Rhydding  proceeds  on  Hydrotherapeutics  as 
to  its  main  principle,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that,  but  includes  the  systematic  application 
of  the  art  of  cure  in  its  whole  range,  and  with  all  its  resources. 

REDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 

"WINTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  Tenth  Annual 

»  »  Winter  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  by  living  British  Artists  is  now  open  daily  from 
9.30  a.m  to  5  p.m.  Admission  One  Shilling.  Catalogue  6d. 

"ROYAL  GERMAN  SPA,  BRIGHTON,  under  Her  Majesty’s 

Xt  especial  Patronage _ STRUVE’S  MINERAL  WATERS  (Seltzer.  &c.l  are  Sold  at  the 

Pump  Room,  Brighton,  and  by  GEORGE  WAUGH  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  the 
Queen,  177  Regent  Street,  London,  W\,  and  other  respectable  town  and  provincial  houses. 
Prospectuses,  with  the  highest  medical  testimonials,  gratis.  CAUTION:  none  are  STRUVE’S 
Waters  unless  his  name  appear  upon  each  label  and  red  ink  stamp. 

(COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR.  —  The  LECTURES  of  Pro- 

fessor  KEY,  A.M.,  F.R.S,,  for  the  present  Session,  will  be  given  on  Mondays.  Twenty 
Lectures,  from  4  to  5.15  p.m.,  commencing  on  Monday,  November  24.  Fee  XI. 

THOMAS  HEWITT  KEY,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
CHAS  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council . 

University  College,  London,  < Ictober  15.  1862. 

TMPERIAL  HOTEL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— MALVERN 

LINK  HOTEL,  MALVERN  LINK — During  the  Winter  Months  Visitors  can  be 
received  at  either  of  the  above  Hotels  at  a  reduced  scale  of  charges,  particulars  of  which  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  or  to  the  Manager  of  the 

(CARVED  OAK  FURNITURE,  Marqueterie  ditto,  and  other 

Property  of  a  Rare  and  M<  diaeval  Character.— Messrs.  BONIIAM  will  Sell  by  Auction  on 
Friday,  November  14th,  Valuable  and  Fine  Old  Carved  Oak  Furniture  in  Cabinets,  Bookcases, 
High-backed  (  hairs.  Chimney  Pieces  Library  and  Hall  Tables,  Sideboards,  Old  Panels,  Carved 
Figures  of  the  Virgin  ana  Apostles,  Shrines,  Lecterns,  Water  Dishes,  Altar  Candlesticks,  &c.; 
also  some  Splendid  Specimens  of  Oak  Carving  from  the  Exhibition,  in  Sideboards  and  Cabinets 
elaborately  finished.  Curious  old  Iron  Chest,  a  Louis  XIV.  Clock,  Marble  Figures,  and  other 
Property  interesting  to  lovers  of  Antiquity.  On  View  after  Monday  the  10th  inst.  daily,  and 
Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leicester  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

N.B.  The  Sale  will  <  ommence  at  12  at  noon  punctually. 

XT  Y  DROP  ATHIC  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

J--®-  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 

QEVEN  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  PREFERENCE  STOCK 

of  the  DEMERARA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Issued  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Colonial  Ordinance  of  August  26,  1861. 

Applications  for  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Stock  may  be  sent  to  CHARLES  CAVE’  Esq., 
Colonial  Commissioner,  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  &  Cave,  62 
Threadneedle  Street,  L  ndon. 

■ROYAL  NATIONAL  LIFE  BOAT  INSTITUTION.— The 

^  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  to  the  public  for  ASSISTANCE,  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  on  the  Institution’s  123  Life  Boat  Establishments.  During  the  past  two 
years  762  shipwrecked  sailors  have  been  saved  by  some  of  the  Institution’s  Life  Boats.  Contri¬ 
butions  are  received  by  all  the  London  and  country  bankers  ;  and  at  the  Institution,  14  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

(  ;H)OD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Pike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  Is.;  or  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

XT OSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

XX  CHEST,  Bromptcm,  S.W.,  supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions _ Liberal  and  con¬ 

tinuous  support  is  required  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  tliis  Charity. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 
HENRY  DOBBIN,  Sec. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  Loudon,  S.W. 

X-i  President  —  The  EARL  of  CLARENDON. 

The  following  ore  the  Terms  of  Admission  to  the  Library,  which  contains  80,000  Volumes  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages;  —  Subscription,  £3  a  year, or,  £2  a  year 
with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  Vo  umes  are  allowed  to  Country 
and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-Room  open  from  10  to  6.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

"PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references — Address,  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  S.  Low,  Son,  &  Co., 
“Publishers’  Circular  ”  Office,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

SECRETARY,  CURATOR,  or  ACCOUNTANT,  in  connexion 

with  a  Museum,  Hospital.  Literary  or  Scientific  Society.  A  Gentleman  of  considerable 
experience  con  offer  references  of  a  high  character  to  Clergymen  and  Members  of  the  Medical 
Profession.  Address,  K.  W.,  at  Deacon’s.  Leadenhall  Street. 

TV/TEDICAL  PUPIL.  —  A  Medical  Gentleman,  practising  in  a 

-D’-*-  large  manufacturing  town,  is  willing  to  receive  a  Resident  Pupil.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Practice,  and  Dressing,  at  the  local  Hospital,  free  of  cost.  Address,  Mr.  W.  H.  Medd,  The 
Mansion  House.  Stockport. 

YWESTERTON’S  LIBRARY,  Hyde  Park  Corner.— Upwards 

*  *  of  150,000  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Fiction,  &c., 
are  in  circulation  at  this  Library,  to  which  all  the  New  Books  are  freely  added.  Books  are  sent 
regularly  to  Subscribers,  or  may  be  exchanged  at  pleasure.  Single  Subscription,  1  Guinea  a 
year  ;  Subscriptions  for  Families,  Book  Clubs,  and  Country  Libraries,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  Volumes  required. 

j  > ULL’S  LIBRARY. — Two  Volumes  at  a  time  a  Guinea  a 

X-*  Year,  for  the  best  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Science,  and  Religion.  Pro¬ 
spectus  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

GUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

Copies  of  “  De  Tocqueville’s  Life,”  Beard’s  “Port  Royal,”  Tennent’s  “ Natural  History 
of  Ceylon,”  Motley’s  “United  Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  “Mrs.  Delany’s 
Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sole 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TXARLAND  &  FISHER  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  NEW 

X  j-  SHOW-ROOMS  for  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
GOTHIC  PAPER-HANGINGS,  FRESCO,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  their 
Establishment.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon 
application.— 33  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

MALVERN  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE  (LIMITED). 

A  NEW  COLLEGE  for  the  EDUCATION  of  SONS  of 

-lA  GENTLEMEN  is  immediately  to  be  erected  at  MALVERN,  the  most  healthy  locality 

in  England. 

President  and  Visitor. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Worcestershire. 

The  Right  Hon.  General  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,M.P. 

Sir  Edmund  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart.,  High  Sheriff. 

Major-General  Wilmot. 

The  Vicar  i  f  Malvern. 

Harry  Foley  Vernon, Esq.,  M.P. 

Osman  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq. 

Oliver  Mason,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Gully,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Council. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Lygon,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Sir  Edmund  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  George  F'l6k,  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  Malvern. 

J.  Sluney  Paking'on,  Esq. .Kent’s  Green,  near  Worcester. 

C.  R.  Coxwell,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

J.  M.  Gully,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 

L.  Sturmres,  Esq.,  M.D..  Malvern. 

J.  Oliver  Mason,  E6q.,  The  Crescent,  Birmingham. 

A.  C.  Sherriff,  Esq..  Worcester. 

J.  W.  Lea.  Esq.,  Worcester. 

J.  R.  Wilton,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

Applications  for  Prospectus,  Shares,  and  further  information  to  be  made  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  STUMMES.  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 

GTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

X?  FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS — 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 

TXUTCH  BULBS.— The  following  First  Class  Collection,  for 

present  Planting,  sent  safety  packed  for  £1 ;  half,  10s. : — 20  finest  Hyacinths,  by  name,  24 
Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  12  early  double,  12  late,  6  Fire  King  do.,  12  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
12  double  white,  12  Pheasant  Eye,  6  paper  white  do.,  12  Jonquils,  100  Crocus,  50  Snowdrops, 
25  mixed  Anemones,  12  scarlet  do.,  50  Ranunculus,  12  carmine  do.,  12  Dis,  6  Gladiolus,  2  Ama¬ 
ryllis,  2  Martagon  Lilies,  2  Japan  do. 

P.  O.  orders  to  H.  Alexander,  Kender  Street,  New  Cross,  S.E, 

November  8, 1862.]  The  Saturday  Review. 


HPIIE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  was 

established  in  1825,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  annual  average  of  New  Assurances 
hasexceeded  Haifa  Million  Sterling,  being  the  largest  business  transacted  in  that  period  by 


any  Iufe  Assurance  Office. 

From  1816  to  1851  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  £2,245,461  13  0 

From  1851  to  1856  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  2,541,840  5  1 

From  1856  to  1861  the  amount  of  Assurances  effected  was .  2,802,958  14  5 


Total  in  15  years . £7,590,260  13  6 


ACCUMULATED  FUND,  upwards  of  Two  Millions. 

ANNUAL  KEVENUE,  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  per  annum. 

The  Directors  invite  particular  attention  to  the  NEW  TERMS  and  CONDITIONS  of  the 
STANDARD  POLICY. 


FREE  ASSURANCE. 

The  Assured  under  these  Policies  may  proceed  to  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  world  without 
payment  of  extra  Premium  ;  may  serve  in  Militia  or  Volunteer  Corps,  in  lime  of  peace  or  war, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  further,  no  Policy  of  live  years'  duration  shall  be  liable  to 
any  ground  of  challenge  whatever  connected  with  the  original  documents  ou  which  the 
Assurance  was  granted. 

POLICIES  OF  FIVE  YEARS’ DURATION  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  Premium,  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen  months  of  date  of  lapsine,  on  payment  of  a 
fine :  during  which  period  the  risk  shall  be  binding  on  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  death, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  Premiums  unpaid  and  Fines. 

POLICIES  of  less  than  FIVE  YEARS’  DURATION  may  be  renewed  within  thirteen 
months,  on  very  favourable  terms. 

SURRENDER  V  A  LUES  granted,  after  payment  of  Onk  Annual  Premicm  on  “With 
Profit  ’’  Policies,  or  Three  Annual  Pjiemiums  on  those  “  Without  Profits.”  Loans  granted  on 
such  Policies  within  their  value. 

Ey  Order  of  the  Directors, 

WILL.  T1IOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  /Secretary. 

London,  82  King  William  Street. 


Special  Notice. —  Division  of  Profits. 

TnE  SEVENTH  DIVISION  of  the  Company’s  Profits  is  appointed  to  be  made  at  November 
15,  1865,  and  all  Polic  es  now  effected  will  participate. 

THE  FUND  TO  BE  DIVIDED  will  be  the  Profits  which  have  arisen  since  November  15, 
1860. 

A  POLICY  EFFECTED  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  15,  1862,  will  not  only  Participate  in 
the  approaching  Division,  but  will  secure  ONE  YEAR'S  additional  BONUS,  at  all  future 
Divisions,  over  Policies  of  a  later  date. 


T30YAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 


OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor . 
GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub-  Governor. 
Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart Deputy- Governor. 


Henry  Bainbridgc,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Kiversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Ileath,  Esq. 
■William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Directors . 

Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nels«>n,  Esq. 

Hon.  Joseeline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Sornes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  F  ive  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  life. 

A  liberal  partic  pat  ion  in  Profits,  with  exemption  under  Royal  Charter  from  the  liabilities 
of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,  with  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A  Prospectus  and  Tabic  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 
_ ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary/. 

Established  1837. 


Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vict.c.  9. 

AND 


BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent.— 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chatnnan— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

W  ith  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

Whole 

Prem. 

Age 

Annual 

Half 

Yearly 

Quar¬ 

terly 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Rem.  of 
Life 

Premium 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  l  9 

2  3  6 

40 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

GO 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


T  ONDUN  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

*  and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royal 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. _ _ 


[A  QUIT  ABLE  ASSURANCE 

‘  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 


E 


OFFICE, 


President . 

Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  M oore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining.  Esq. 

II.  S.  II.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  non.  Lord  TREDEGAR, 

Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 

James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 

Lord  G.  11.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

Frederick  Cow  per.  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 

The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 

^The^entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  bus  paid  £  16,460,000  in  claims, -aud  XI 5,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

TheYeserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
^Under  the  Bye-Law  of  the  19th  of  December,  1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to 

participation  in  the  bonuses.  ,  .  ...  ...  „  . 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

SunaENDEK  OF  PoLiciEs.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 
Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  wil  I  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  und  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office.  *  .  , 

_ _ _ _ _ ARTHUR  MORGAN.  Aetnari/, 

AN  AHA  AGENCY  ASSOCIATION,  Limited  (established 

18581,  125  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C. 

Directors. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  HALIBURTON,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Henry  Kingscote,  Esq. 

II.  E.  Montgomerie,  Esq. 

Prideaux  Selby,  Esq. 


c 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P. 

Joseph  Fry,  Esq 
Pasr.oe  C.  Glyn,  E«q. 

William  Uazlitt,  Esq. 

Solicitors  —  Messrs.  Freshficlds  &  Newman. 

Bankers—  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  negotiate  the  prompt  investment  of  moneys  on  freehold 
mortgage  in  Canada,  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  being  guaranteed  by  the  Association,  to 
be  paid  on  January  1  and  July  1.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

HENRY  N.  LONG,  Secretary . 


HPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15  0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  16 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  7  0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  15  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0  6 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  9  0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0  6 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12  0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  3 

4 

0  4 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  1 

8 

0  2 

3 

0  2 

6 

0  2  0 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

0  4  0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1  4 

0 

1  7 

6 

1  10 

0 

1  12  0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  7  0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  10 

0 

0  17 

0 

0  17 

0 

1  0  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3 

3 

0  4 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13  10 

3 

14  19 

6 

16  4  0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  F5s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

(3UTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

31-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

s.  d. 

12  6 

s.  d. 

10  0 

8.  d. 

4  3 

3i-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15  0 

11  6 

4  3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18  0 

14  0 

4  6 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles . 

24  0 

17  0 

7  3 

4-inch  Finest  African  Ivory  Handles . 

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto  with  Silver  Ferules . 

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto.  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Jerules . 

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25  0 

19  0 

7  6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
per  Dozbn. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

11  0 

8  6 

2  6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21  0 

17  0 

4  6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  shoulders . 

17  0 

14  0 

4  0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13  0 

9  0 

3  0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

T)ISII  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  am*  most  rcchcrclu?  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  !S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six  :  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s  6d. 
the  set  of  six  :  elegant  modern  patten. 8,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  11s.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  fL  e ;  elect  to-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot- Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.  ;  Britaunia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLHM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  U limited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Ki.chen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Troys,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  l 
Newman’s  Mews. 


CHUBB  &  SON — “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks;  also  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

/'MIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

NT  APR  IN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH. 

-h*  JL  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street,  contains  the  Largest  STOCK  in  London  of 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  Military 
and  Civil  Appointments  in  India  and  to  Colonies  can  select  complete  Services  of  Plate  of  the 
most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 


MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior 

1  dor.  Table  Knives,  Balance  Ivory  handles  .. 

*0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

±1 

15 

0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

0 

4 

G 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers  . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

Complete  Service . 

±2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

£5 

2 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price;  the  handles  are  so  secured  as  not  to 
become  loose  in  hot  water.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  Military 
Messes.  Hotels,  and  all  Public  Establishments.  Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  Stock  for  selection 
and  immediate  shipment,  at  Sheffield  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only 
London  Establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street. 

Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


TRIE  IMPERIAL  PATENT  HAIR  WAVER  will  Com- 

J-  pletely  and  Efficiently  Wave  the  Hair  in  Three  Minutes,  -w  ith  perfect  Harmlessness  and 
unapproachable  Effect.  Brices,  5s.  6d.  plain.  Compound  Metallic,  8s.  6d.  and  12s.  6d.  Depot, 
K.  Thomas,  "0  Beiners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Order,  payable  at  the  Rathbone  Place  Office  Agents  wanted. 


DR.  DE  JONG  H’  S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  I  GUT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

J— *  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS . 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  u  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  lias  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“  I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  I  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Lioht-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Tints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possiuly  de  oknuink,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  consignees  : 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTION.  — Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 
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(GOVERNESSES.  — SOHO  BAZAAR  REGISTRY.— Long 

established  cn  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  class  of  Governesses  for  Home  and 
Abroad— especially  Indio,  Russia,  Germany.  Testimonials  of  religious  principle  fully  appreciated. 

(CHANDELIERS  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ornaments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

Osler,  45  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Established  1807. 

TTEAL  and  SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

XX  Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  List  of  prices  and 
sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and  Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding,  also  sent  post  free,  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

ASLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 

1  AS.  TROWSERS,  all  Wool,  in  the  New  Winter  Patterns. — 

X  VA  H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114  to  120  Regent  Street ;  22  Cornhili ;  and  10  St.  Ann's  Square, 
Manchester. 

XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  NEGLIGE  SUITS  in  the  NEW 

It  o  WINTER  PATTERNS,  TWO  GUINEAS.-114, 116, 118,  and  120  Regent  Street,  W.; 
22  Cornhili,  E.C.,  London:  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

TVT  E.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

JJr  JL  •  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

S3  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  PALETOTS  and 

d* — L  •  other  OVERCOATS  for  GENTLEMEN.  The  best  at  moderate  prices _ 114, 116, 118, 

XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for 

JLJL«  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  are  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use.  The  best  at 
moderate  prices.  114, 116, 118,  and  120  Regent  Street,  W. ;  22  Cornhili,  E.C.,  London ;  and  10 
St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

Greece  under  King  Otlio.  8vo.  5s. 

Q  KETCHES  of  MODERN  ATHENS  :  describing  its  Manners, 

Customs,  and  Laws,  with  some  account  of  Free  and  Enslaved  Greece,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Modern  Greek  Language.  By  John  Nelson  Abbott,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Royal  Greek 
Gymnasium  at  Athens.  Sent,  post  free,  for  60  stamps. 

A.  M.  Pioott,  39  Kennington  Park  Corner,  S.,  and  13  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  BOYS’  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS, 

XT  •  ONE  GUINEA.  114, 116, 118,  and  120  Regent  Street,  W. ;  22  Cornhili,  E.C.,  London- 

and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

About  November  20  will  be  published, 

HPIIOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES 

and  CALENDARS  for  18(53.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  In  a  variety  of  sizes 
for  the  Pocket  or  the  Desk.  Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

QERV ANTS’  LIVERIES.  —  The  best  at  moderate  prices 

furnished  for  Cash  Payments  by  H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114, 116, 118,  and  120  Regent  Street, 
W. ;  22  Cornhili,  E.C.,  London:  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

jj  1 1  JL/  JL  .  A  Jl — L.  X  JL  kJ •  X  XlXtlh O XI  .1  jX k/  CO  VX  x  j  i  1 1  i  X  ,  JL  ^  IICA  u 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application'!  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B — THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS 
awarded  for  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  INDIA  GAUZE  WAIST¬ 
COATS,  and  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 

152  Strand. 

To-day,  Is. 

A  LETTER  to  the  BISHOP  of  MANCHESTER  on  the 

XX  ALIENATION  of  the  CHAPEL  of  the  MANCHESTER  DEAF  and  DUMB  SCHOOL 
and  of  HENSHAW’S  BLIND  ASYLUM.  By  Samuel  Crompton. 

London;  Simpkin  &  Co.;  Manchester:  T.  Dinham  &  Co. 

“  HHAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 

In  the  press,  preparing  for  immediate  issue, 

PATALOGUE  of  a  FURTHER  SELECTION  of  OLD 

XV  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS  from  the  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  of  T.  &  W.  BOONE, 
29  New'  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  comprising  numerous  Rare  and  Valuable  Books  in  various 
Departments  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  Tlie  same  will  be  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  12 
Stamps,  by  the  Advertisers. 

T.  &  W.  Boone,  29  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

TRIE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 

x  EXHIBITION  1862.  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
or  “  SOMNIER  TUCKER,”  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to 
Bedding  of  any  description,  say  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905.  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

“  The  Somnier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy, and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com- 

bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” . “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Q  URN  AMES,  and  the  RULES  of  LAW  AFFECTING 

their  CHANGE.  With  Comments  on  the  Correspondence  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Monmouthshire  and  certain  Officials.  By  Thomas  Falconer,  Esq. 

London  :  C.  W.  Reynell,  Little  Pulteney  Street,  Ilaymarket. 

XjWRNISII  your  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES :  they 

>  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end — Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on 
application  or  post-fiee.  This  List  embraces  the  lending  articles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery,  Electro- plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Redding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper.  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats,  &c.— Deane  &  Co.,  London  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  1700. 

STAKE  SB  Y’S  NEW  ILLUMINATED  BOOK. 

A  PHORISMS  of  the  WISE  and  GOOD.  Every  page  richly 

-E*-  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours  from  designs  by  Samuel  Stanesby,  with  a  Photographic 
Portrait  of  Milton.  Cloth  elegant,  9s.  Turkey  morocco.  14s. 

***  Uniform  m  size  with  44  Shakespeare’s  Household  Words.” 

Griffith  &  Farran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

W'URNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . .  28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . .  .  •  •  26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

Nearly  ready,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece,  post  8vo.  extra  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

1VTEMORABLE  BATTLES  in  ENGLISH  HISTORY;  Where 

Fought,  Why  Fought,  and  their  Results,  with  the  Military  Lives  of  the  Commanders. 
By  W.  II.  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  44  Neptune’s  Heroes.” 

Griffith  &  Farran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

W'  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Foreign  Warehousemen  and  Family 

°  Grocers,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Breakfast  and  Luncheon 
Delicacies,  Comestibles,  and  Articles  for  Dessert,  noticing,  amongst  others,  York  and  West¬ 
phalia  Hams, Pickled  and  Smoked  Ox  Tongues,  Strasburg  and  Yorkshire  Pies,  Smoked  Salmon, 
Sardines,  Gorgona  Anchovies,  French  Truffles,  Preserved  Green  Peas,  French  Beans,  Mush¬ 
rooms.  Tomatoes,  French  and  Spanish  Olives,  Crystallized  and  Glaces  Apricots.  Greengages, 
Strawberries  and  Angelica.  Jordan  Almonds,  Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French  Plums,  and  a 
variety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons ;  their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces,  prepared 
under  personal  superintendence;  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Coffees,  Sugars,  Spices, 

Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  household  requisites  supplied  of  the  best  descriptions. _ 

Families  regularly  waited  on  for  orders.— 6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

N.B — Sole  proprietors  of  the  Receipt  for  Harvey’s  Sauce. 

Nearly  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  each  ;  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

(YUR  SOLDIER.S ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the  Gallant  Deeds  of  the 

x-x  British  Army  during  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
With  Frontispiece  from  a  Painting  in  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery. 

OUR  SAILORS ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the  Gallant  Deeds  of  the 

British  Navy  during  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  With  Frontispiece. 
Griffith  &  Farran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES  : 

E\-  including  the  Colonial  Period,  War  of  Independence,  Constitution  of  the  States.  Slavery  r 
and  other  Causes  leading  to  the  present  War,  &c.  By  Hugo  Reid,  late  Principal  of  Dalhousie 
College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

44  From  the  hand  of  one  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole  extent  of  his  subject.” 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

Griffith  &  Farran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

QIIERAVOOD’S  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

'  mended  as  being  second  only  to 44  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.” — Belmont,  Vauxhall. 

~WERY  FINE  OLD  PORTS.  —  Offley’s,  40s. ;  Cockburn’s,  42s. 

*  —Imperial  Wine  Company,  314  Oxford  Street,  W. 

TYINAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  i9  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Observe  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  “Kinahan’s  LL  Whisky.” 

L)LD  BOOKS  of  the  XVIth,  XVIIth,  XVIIlth,  and  XlXth 

Centuries,  in  all  Languages  and  Classes  of  Literature.  Please  order  my  Monthly  Old 
Book  Circular  {Priced).  It  is  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  receipt  of  a  Penny  Stamp. 

W.  B.  Kelly,  8  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

TRASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  ALE.— The  October  Brewings 

* "  are  arriving  in  Casks  of  Eighteen  Gallons  and  upwards. 

Bi’-rry  Brothers  &  Co.,  3  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

This  day,  Is.  No.  28  of  the  Shilling  Volume  Library. 

rpiIE  FILIBUSTER:  a  Tale  of  American  Life.  By  Albany 

Fonblanque,  Jun. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock. 

XJORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  theChinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncoluured,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  by  2,280  Agents. 

On  November  10,  full  of  Comic  Cuts,  Is.  complete. 

OP  HE  FUNNY  FELLOW. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock. 

Q  A  U  C  E.— L  EA  &  PERRIN  S’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 44  THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  clotk,  6s. 

A  WINTER  at  MENTONE.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hake,  Esq. 

With  a  Map  of  Mentone  and  its  Environs, and  several  Views. 

London:  WerthV.im  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.;  and  Holies  Street,  W. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

■WANDERINGS  AMONG  the  FALASIIAS  in  ABYS- 

*  »  SINIA,  with  a  Description  of  the  Country  and  its  various  Inhabitants.  Illustrated 

with  a  Map,  and  Twenty  Engravings  of  Scenes  and  Persons  taken  on  the  Spot.  By  Rev, 
Henry  A.  Stern. 

London:  Werthkim,  Macintosh,  X’  Hunt,  24  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.:  and  Holies  Street,  W. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 
CEOSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. 

Just  published,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

T  ONDON  LYRICS.  By  F.  Locker.  First  and  Second 

■ *  Series;  the  First  revived,  the  Second  now  first  published. 

Basil  Montagu  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly,  W. 

TYEEN’S  GENUINE  MUSTARD  made  with  the  greatest 

X  X  care  from  the  finest  English  Seed :  this 

CELEBRATED  BRAND, 

Distinguished  upwards  of  a  century  for  purity  and  strength,  lias  received  the  general  approval 
of  the  public. 

FIRST  MANUFACTURED  1742. 

Sold  by  most  Grocers  from  the  Cask,  and  in  1  lb.,  Jib.,  and  Jib.  Canisters. 

Kf.fv,  Rrmixsox,  Bflt.ville.  &  Ce.,  Garlick  Hill.  London. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  with  more  than  400  Engravings,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

HTHE  MICROSCOPE  and  its  REVELATIONS.  By  W.  B. 

Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  John  Churchill.  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TTYDROPATHY ;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.  By  Edward  W. 

Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sanatorium  at  Sudbrook  Park, 
Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

“  A  book  of  consummate  ability.”— Press. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

TEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 

npiIE  PATENT  VOLTA-ELECTRIC  BRUSH,  for  Rheuma- 

X  tism.  Gout,  and  Nervous  Complaints,  invented  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  of  Berlin,  and  rewarded 
with  the  silver  Medal  by  the  Academy  ot  Sciences  in  Baris.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  men,  and  does  not  produce  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  the  ordinary 
Galvanic  Batteries.  The  electricity  passes  gently  from  the  bristles  of  the  brush  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  into  the  body.  Any  patient  can  successfully  apply  it  himself,  according  to 

printed  directions.  (See  Lancet,  August  27,  1861.)  Price  20s _ Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists. 

Wholesale  Agents,  S.  Maw  &  Son,  11  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

1  vol.  4 to.  48s. 

IVriLTON.— PRENDERGAST’S  CONCORDANCE  TO. 

“  A  very  meritorious  and  carefully  executed  work  .''—Edinburgh  Review. 

Westerton,  27  St.  George’s  Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

T  ORD  DUNDREARY  and  HIS  BROTHER  SAM;  the 

1 ■  Strange  Story  of  their  Adventures  and  Family  History.  With  15  humorous  Illustrations. 
J.  II.  Thomson,  49  Fleet  Street. 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London  ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 

THE  FAVOURITE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Just  published,  Thirty-fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  8s. 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Martin  F.  Tupper. 

X  Also,  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  with  Designs  by  the  first  Artists.  4to. 
cloth  extra,  21s. 

London:  Hatchaud  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

X  The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 

GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen ,  &c. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


'THE  QUARTERLY  EEVIEW,  No.  CCXXIV.,  is 

J-  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  VICTOR  HUGO— LES  MISfiRABLES. 

II.  THE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES. 

III.  MODERN  POLITICAL  MEMOIRS. 

IV.  AIDS  TO  FAITH. 

V.  BELGIUM. 

VI.  THE  WATERLOO  OF  M.  THIERS. 

VII.  CHINA  AND  THE  TAEPING  REBELLION. 

VIII.  THE  CONFEDERATE  STRUGGLE  AND  RECOGNITION. 

John  Muhrat,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  —  NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XLIV.,  OCTOBER  1862. 

Contents : 

I.  ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS:  DR.  LUSHINGTON’S  JUDGMENT. 

II.  THE  BRITISH  SEA-FISHERIES. 

III.  RAILWAYS,  THEIR  COST  AND  PROFITS. 

IV.  GIBRALTAR. 

V.  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

VI.  IDLES  NAPOLEONIENNES  :  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

VII.  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTIES  OF  INDIA. 

VIII.  THE  SLAVE  POWER. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE :-l.  Theology  and  Philosophy— 

2.  Polities,  Sociology,  and  Travels.  —  3.  Science. —  4.  History  and 
Biography _ 5.  Belles  Lettres. 

London  :  Trudner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day  is  published, 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  No.  LXXIV. 

NOVEMBER  1862.  Contents  : 

I.  CHRISTIAN  INDIVIDUALITY. 

II.  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE  IN  1862. 

III.  POEMS  BY  A'.  B.  CLOUGH. 

IV.  ASSIMILATION  OF  LAW. 

V.  FRANCE  AND  SCOTLAND— M.  MICHEL. 

VI.  POPULAR  PROPHETICAL  LITERATURE. 

VII.  SYRIA  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

VIII.  ST.  CLEMENT’S  EVE. 

IX.  THE  AMERICAN  CONFLICT. 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE.  — The  Sixth  Volume,  cloth, 

gilt,  5s.  6d.  now  ready  j  also  Binding  Cases,  Is.  each.  All  back  Numbers  and  Volumes 
are  in  print. 


London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


ST. 


JAMES’S  MAGAZINE. — Volume  Five  is  this  day  ready, 

5s.  6d.  ;  also  Cases,  Is.  each.  All  previous  Volumes  and  Numbers  are  in  print. 

London :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  November  8,  1862. 

3d.  Contents: 

Food  v.  Fever— Educational  Charities  — -  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws  :  Elizabethan  Code  — 
Dr.  Shann  on  Occupation  and  Disease  —  Mechanics’  Institutions  —  The  Registrar-General’s 
Quarterly  Return  —  Child  Labour  in  Manufactories  —  Social  Classics:  Chalmers  on  Taxation — 
The  Day. 

The  Monthly  part  for  October,  Is.,  contains  complete  Reports  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  Social  Congress  at  Brussels  ;  arranged  for  permanent  reference. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

THE  SOLICITORS’  JOURNAL  and  REPORTER, 

Established  1852. 

THE  RECOGNISED  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

Published  every  Saturday.  6d. 

THE  WEEKLY  REPORTER. 

Established  1852. 


Containing  full,  accurate,  and  speedy  Reports  in  all  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  Equity  ;  and 
also  in  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  Admiralty,  Probate,  Divorce,  &c.  Is. 

Editors— J.  Napier  Higgins,  Martin  W are,  and  S.  Grove  Grady,  Barristers-at-Law. 
Office,  50  Carey  Street.  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


gOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ALBERT  MEMORIAL.  —  THE 

BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains  Fine  View  of  the  Manchester  Albert  Memorial- 
Architectural  Progress — A  National  Scandal— The  Ventilation  of  Shops  (with  Illustration)— 
The  Life  of  Grinling  Gibbons— Results  of  the  “Exhibition” — Home  and  Foreign  Travel- 
Doings  in  Manchester  Cathedral— Liebig  on  Drainage  and  Agriculture— Congregational  Chapels 
— Cases  under  Metropolitan  Buiiaing  Act— Council  Despotism— School-building  News— Pro¬ 
vincial  News— Competitions,  &c.  4d.,  by  post,  5d.  Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and 
all  Booksellers. _ 

3  vols.  fcp.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

TVEAN  MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS.  The  original 

-A'  Edition.  Illustrated  with  Maps. 

_ _ London  :  William  Teco,  Fancras  Lane,  Cheapside. _ 

VON  BOHLEN’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  GENESIS. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Historical  and  critical  illustrations  of  the 

FIRST  PART  of  GENESIS.  From  the  German  of  Pi  ofessor  Von  Bohlen. 
Edited  by  James  Hkywooh,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Vol.  I.  Introduction  to  Genesis  ;  Vol.  II. 
Cosmogonies  and  Primeval  History  of  Genesis. ; 

London  :  Longman,  Grf.en.  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

GALBRAITH  AND  HAUGIITON’S  SCIENTIFIC  MANUALS. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  sewed,  3s.;  or  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

JV/TANUAL  of  MECHANICS;  Sixth  Edition,  greatly  im- 

J.VX  proved.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  and  Professors  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Also,  New  and  improved  Editions  of  the  following  Manuals  by  the  same  Authors :  — 

ARITHMETIC . 3s.  I  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  . 2s. 

ASTRONOMY  . 2s.  |  ALGEBRA,  Part  1 . 2s. 

HYDROSTATICS  . 2s.  EUCLID,  2  Parts,  each  . 2s. 

OPTICS . 2s.  I  MATHEMATICAL  TABLES  . 3s. 

Or  6d.  more  each  Manual  in  cloth  lettered. 

London:  Longman,  Green.  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Now  ready,  small  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

lyTYSTERIES  of  LIFE,  DEATH,  and  FUTURITY.  Illus- 

.LtJL  trated  from  the  Best  and  Latest  Authorities.  By  Horace  Welby.  Contents  : — Life  and 
Time— Nature  of  the  Soul— Spiritual  Life— Meutal  Operations— Belief  and  Scepticism— Prema¬ 
ture  Interment— Phenomena  of  Death— Sin  and  Punishment—' The  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord — 
The  End  of  the  World  Foretold— Man  after  Death— The  Intermediate  State— The  Great  Resur¬ 
rection-Recognition  of  the  Blessed— The  Day  of  J  udgment— The  Future  States— New  Heavens 
and  Earth,  &c. 

“  The  author  and  compiler  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  largely-read  and  deeply-thinking  man. 
For  its  plentiful  suggestiveness  alone  it  should  meet  with  a  kindly  and  grateful  acceptance.  It 
is  a  pleasant,  dreamy,  charming,  startling  little  volume,  every  page  of  which  sparkles  like  a 
gem  in  an  antique  setting.”— Dispatch.  .  . 

“  Not  a  few  of  the  chapters  are  Mr.  Welby  s  own  composition,  and  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  thoughtfully  and  carelully  written.”— Critic. 

“  Not  inferior,  as  an  interestiug  literary  curiosity,  to  the  famous  ‘Anatomy  of  Melancholy.’  ” 

_  Oriental  Budget. 

“  We  know  of  no  work  that  so  strongly  compels  reflection,  and  so  well  assists  it.” 

London  Review. 

“  Nothing  but  what  is  orthodox.”— Spectator.  ... 

“  The  pious  believer  must  be  charmed  with  these  pages.  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
is  a  fine  suggestive  book,  and  full  of  learning ;  and  of  the  volume  before  us  wc  are  inclined  to 
speak  in  the  same  terms.”— Era.  . 

“  A  valuable  array  of  the  best  thoughts,  impressions,  and  beliefs.  —Illustrated  Times. 

_ Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ _____ 

Second  Edition,  now  ready,  18mo.  half-bound,  uniform  with  “  The  Child’s  Guide  to 
Knowledge,”  2s.  6d. 

rTMIE  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  LITERATURE;  with  an 

Account  of  the  Principal  English  Writers  and  their  Works.  Arranged  in  Simple 
Language,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

London  :  Simpkik,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


On  November  20  will  be  published, 

'THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  for  1863.  Sewed  in  a 

Wrapper,  Is. 

THE  COMPANION  t D  the  ALMANAC.  Sewed  in  a 

Wrapper,  2s.  6d. 

Contents : 

LONDON  IN  1862.  By  Charles  Knight. 

DISTRESS  IN  LANCASHIRE  :  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Economic  Effects.  By  John 
Plummer. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES,  with  Reference  to  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.  By  George  Dodd. 

BRITISH  COLUM  BIA  :  its  Description,  and  Present  State. 

BRIEF  LOGARITHMIC  TABLE.  By  J.  Le  Cappelain,  Actuary  of  the  late  Albion 
Life  Assurance  Company. 

FIRES  AND  FIRE  BRIGADES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN 
EUROPE,  as  shown  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  Bv  James  Thorne. 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS,  1862.  With  Woodcuts. 

THE  BURSTING  OF  THE  DYKES  IN  THE  FEN  COUNTRY,  and  Present  State. 
By  G.  R.  Burnbll,  C.E. 

With  the  other  usual  Articles  on  the  Legislation,  Statistics,  &c.  of  1862. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION.  Together, 

cloth  boards,  lettered,  4s. 

London:  Knight  &  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street; 

And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Now  ready. 

OPHE  CHURCHMAN’S  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  of  Our 

Lord  1863.  Containing  a  View  and  Historical  Notice  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  all  the 


usual  information. 

On  a  large  sheet . . . .  0s.  2d. 

- roller,  cloth  back .  Is.  Od. 

Small  8vo.  enamelled  paper  cover  . . .  0s.  2d. 

- Calendar  only  in  a  glazed  case  . .  Is.  Od. 

- interleaved  ior  Accounts,  cloth  gilt. .  0s.  )0d. 

Royal  32mo.  stitched .  0s.  id. 

- paper  cover . 0s.  Id. 

- interleaved  for  Accounts,  cloth  gilt .  0s.  6d. 

- - roan  tuck,  &c . Is.  Od. 

• - - - calftuck . Is.  8d. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 

1863.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Containing  a  Passage  from  Scripture  for  each 
Sunday  and  other  Holyday  in  the  Year— Dates  in  History  und  Biography— The  Flower 
Garden— Short  Pieces  of  Poetry  for  Children,  and  general  matter  suited  for  Schools.— 
Id.  In  a  cover,  interleaved,  2d. 

THE  COTTAGER’S  PENNY  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  of 


Our  Lord  1863.  Thirty-two  pages.  With  12  Engravings  illustrating  the  Months.  Con¬ 
taining  a  Scripture  Text  lor  each  Sunday  and  other  Holyday  in  the  Year— A  Key  to  the 
Calendar— A  Description  of  each  Month,  with  directions  for  the  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden,  &c.  &c.  May  alsj  be  had  in  an  ornamental  cover,  interleaved,  3d. 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  POCKET-BOOK  for  the  Year  of  Our 

Lord  1863.  Containing  a  Diary— References  to  the  Lessons  of  each  Day— Cash  Account, 
&c.  &c.,  and  a  great  amount  of  information  on  matters  generally  interesting  to  Church¬ 
men.  2s. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
Depositories.— London  :  77  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.;  4  Royal 
Exchange,  E.C. ;  48  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  by  all  Booksellers. 


SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  SUNDAY  READING. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS. 

T3LAIN  WORDS.  First  and  Second  Series.  By  the  Rev. 

A  W.  Walsham  How,  M.A.  2s.  limp  cloth,  and  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  each  volume. 

A  LARGE  TYPE  EDITION,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Just  published, 

A  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

up  HE  LIFE  of  CHRIST ;  taken  from  the  Services  of  the 

A  Church.  With  Questions  and  Answers.  6d. 

A  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

QUA  ROWS  of  TRUTH ;  or,  Thoughts  and  Allegories,  in  Prose 

^  and  Verse.  By  G.  M.  C.  Cloth  boards,  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

“  It  contains  some  pleasing  allegories,  some  thoughtful  verses,  and  some  Gospel  scenes  worked 
out  in  a  very  full  and  careful  description.  It  is  beyond  the  very  young,  but  likely  to  interest 
boys  and  girls  in  their  early  teens  -Guardian. 

London:  John  Morgan,  10  Paternoster  Row. 

Nearly  ready,  1  vol.  post  8vo. 

QHAKSPERE’S  HOUSE  at  NEW  PLACE,  STRATFORD- 

UPON- AVON.  A  History  of  New  Place,  from  its  original  erection  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
1490,  to  its  destruction  in  1759  ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  “  Great  Garden,”  accompanied 
with  Illustrations,  Copies  of  Fines,  Indentures,  &c.  Pedigrees  of  tbe  Shakspere  and  Clopton 
Families.  A  Ground  Plan  of  the  Estates  at  New  Place,  and  Plan  of  Excavations  lately  made. 
By  J.  C.  M.  Bellew. 

Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane. 

BY  DEAN  MILMAN. 

TT ISTORY  of  the  JEWS.  3  vols.  fcp.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

A  _L  London  :  "William  Tegg,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

BY  SIR  F.  HEAD,  BART. 

rnUE  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  of  BRUCE.  Fcp.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

-JL  London  :  William  Teog. 


BY  PROFESSOR  AYTOUN,  D.C.L. 

rpHE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  RICHARD  the  FIRST. 

JL  London  :  Wtlltam  Teog. 


BY  THE  YEN.  T.  WILLIAMS,  A.M. 

rniTE  LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  the  GREAT.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

J-  London:  William  Tegg. 

BY  SIR  D.  BREWSTER,  K.G.B. 

rpHE  LIFE  of  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

A  NATURAL  MAGIC.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

London  :  Willtam  Tegg. 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

T\EMONOLOGY  and  WITCHCRAFT.  Fcp.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

J — "  London:  William  Tegg. 

BY  T.  G.  LOCKHART. 

rpHE  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  2  vols.  fcp. 

-L  cloth,  7s. 

London:  William  Tegg. 

BY  J.  BARROW,  F.R.S. 

V  IFF  of  PETER  the  GREAT.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

MUTINY  of  the  BOUNTY.  Fcp.  3s.l6d. 

London:  William  Tegg. 


BY  THE  REV.  I.  J.  BLUNT. 

Q  KETCH  of  the  REFORMATION  in  ENGLAND.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

London  :  William  Tegg. 


BY  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE. 

XT  ISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS.  Fcp.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

-1 — L  London  :  William  Tegg. 


BY  C.  R.  EDMONDS. 

rnUE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

A  «  vols.  fcp.  7s. 

London  :  William  Teoo,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

- ♦ - 

YflSTRESS  and  MAID. 

■T'-L  Gentleman,”  2  vols. 


By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 
f-IREECE  and  the  GREEKS ;  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Winter 

'k-*  Residence  and  Summer  Travels  in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer. 


Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols. 


y/JARION  LESLIE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton. 


vols. 

[This  day. 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  VICTOR  HUGO.  The  AUTHO- 

*  RIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

44  We  think  it  will  be  seen,  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark 
of  genius,  and  the  loving  patience  and  conscientious  labour  of  a  true  artist.  But  the  merits 
of ‘Les  Miserables’  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole;  it  abounds  page 
after  page  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.” — Quarterly  Review ,  October. 

“Having  carefully  examined  Mr.  Wraxall’s  translation  of  this  celebrated  novel  we  can 
conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  public,  as  a  perfectly  faithful  version,  retaining,  as  nearly 
as  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  languages  admits  of,  all  the  spirit  and  point  of 
the  original.  In  its  present  form  4  Les  Miserables  ’  stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  having  as  wide  a 
sale  as  the  French  Edition.”—  Examiner. 

l^NGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  Ad&le,”  “French  Women  of  Letters,”  &  c.  2  vols.  21s. 

44  This  work  of  Miss  Kavanagh’s  will  be  a  pleasant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
times,  and  in  raising  a  shrine  to  the  merits  of  some  of  the  leading  English  women  of  literature, 
Miss  Kavanagh  has  also  associated  her  own  name  with  theirs.  The  work  comprises  a  biography 
of  each  authoress  (all  women  of  renown  in  their  day  and  generation),  and  an  account  and 
analysis  of  her  principal  novels.  To  this  tusk  Miss  Kavanagh  has  brought  knowledge  of  her 
subject,  delicacy  of  discrimination,  industry,  and  a  genial  humour  which  makes  her  sketches 
pleasant  to  read.”— Athenaeum. 

nPIIE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  tbe 

National  Scotch  Clmrch,  London :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPITANT.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 

“  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Life  of  Edward  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  On  every  page  there  is  the  impress  or  a  large  and  masterly  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  of  a  bold,  fluent,  and  poetic  skill  of  portraiture.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is 
not  only  fully  sketched,  but  exhibited  with  many  broad,  powerful,  und  life-like  touches,  which 
leave  a  strong  impression. "—Edinburgh  Review. 

Tf'EMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  New 

Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  21s.  “  The  authoress  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good 

taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most 
curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  and  details  of  its 
information.”— The  Times. 

1\T0  CHURCH.  5s.  Bound  and  Illustrated.  Forming  tbe 

NOVEMBER  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of 
CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

44  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.  It  is  worth  the  study.  It  is  a 
book  to  make  us  feel  what  may  be  accomplished  by  each  and  all  of  us  who  choose  to  set  about 
it  in  a  simple,  earnest  spirit,  unprejudiced  by  sectarian  or  party  feeling,  only  having  a  lively 
faith  in  God’s  mercy  and  a  fervent  charity  towards  our  fellow-men.  As  a  love-story,  the  book 
is  interesting  and  well  put  together.”—  A  thenaeum, 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  44  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done,  and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  All  the  Year  Mound. 

rPRAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard.  1vol. 
44  Captain  Lennard’s  Travels  afford  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island.”— Saturday  Review. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

C  LAVES  of  tbe  RING ;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  tbe 

Author  of 44  Grandmother’s  Money,”  44  Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols. 

44  A  very  good  story.  The  reader  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  the  loves,  the  joys,  and  sorrows 
of  the  Slaves  of  the  Ring.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  present  tale  possesses,  in  almost 
every  respect,  the  good  q«  alities  of  the  author’s  previous  works.” — Observer .  44  This  novel  is  both 
well  written  and  interesting.”— Sun.  44  These  volumes  well  sustain  the  author’s  reputation.” 

John  Bull . 

npHE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  3  vols. 

44  Popular  as  ore  the  writings  of  this  author,  the  interest  of  4  The  Maroon  ’  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased  at  this  time,  when  all  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  western  continent. 
Capt.  Reid  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  add  what  may  be  called  personal  experience  to  a 
more  than  ordinarily  happy  power  of  description.  4 The  Maroon’  will  rank  amongst  Capt. 
Reid’s  most  popular  works.” — Athenceum. 

rrHE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH.  By  tbe  Author  of 

-L  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  3  vols. 


MR.  NEWBY  WILL  IMMEDIATELY  PUBLISH, 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  RAVEN  OF  REDRUTH. 

BY  C.  STREDDER. 

Also,  3  vols. 

SCRAPEGRACE  AT  SEA; 

Or,  Soldiers  at  Sea  and  Sailors  on  Shore. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Cavendish,”  “  The  Flying  Dutchman,”  &c. 


Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  New  Novel. 

In  the  “  Comhill  Magazine,”  Monthly, 

THE 

SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON. 


By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  Esq.,  R.A. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNIIILL. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO. 

Will  Publish ,  during  November,  the  following  New  W orks. 


ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK. 

THE  NEW  FOREST :  its  History  and  Scenery.  By  J oen  R. 

Wise.  With  Sixty  Views,  and  other  Illustrations,  by  Walter  Crane.  A  New  Map  of 
the  Forest,  and  Sections.  Small  4to.  Printed  on  Toned  Paper,  and  Superbly  Bound.  21s. 

SHAKSPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By  Professor  Gervinus. 

Translated  under  the  Author’s  Superintendence,  by  F.  E.  Bonnett.  2  voIb.  8vo. 

JOURNAL  of  a  POLITICAL  MISSION  to  AFGHANISTAN, 

with  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  People.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Surgeon  to  tlie  Mission. 
With  8  Plates.  Demy  8vo. 

WATERLOO :  The  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon.  A  History 

of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  Georoe  Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 

LIFE  in  NATURE.  By  James  Hinton,  Author  of  “  Man  and 

his  Dwelling  Place.”  Crown  8vo. 

TEN  YEARS  in  the  UNITED  STATES  ;  being  an  Englishman’s 

Views  of  Men  and  Things  in  the  North  and  South.  By  D.  W.  Mitchell.  Post  8vo. 

ADVENTURES  of  a  BOY  LOST  AMONG  the  AFGHANS. 

Related  by  Himself.  Post  8vo.  With  Portrait. 

SISTERHOODS  in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Margaret  Goodm  am,  Author  of  “  Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy."  Post  8vo. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  MR.  TENNYSON’S  “IN  MEMORIAM.” 

By  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  GOD.  By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 

Evans,  Author  of  “  The  Rectory  of  Valehead.”  Crown  8vo. 

AFTER  DARK.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  “The 

Woman  in  White,”  &c.  A  New  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

LONDON  PEOPLE :  Sketched  from  Life.  By  Charles 

Bennett.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  Elegantly  Bound. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  (Reprinted  from  the  “Cornhill 

Magazine.”)  By  W.  M.  Thackerat.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

LIFE  in  the  FORESTS  of  the  FAR  EAST  ;  or,  TRAVELS  in 

NORTHERN  BORNEO.  By  Spenser  St.  John,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.  Late  II.M.’s  Consul- 
General  in  Borneo,  now  II.M.’s  Charge  d’ Affaires  to  Hayti.  Illustrated  with  Sixteen 
Coloured  and  Tinted  Lithographs,  and  Three  Maps.  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  32s. 
Second  Edition,  revised. 

NEW  NOVELS- 

A  NEW  ROMANCE.  By  the  Author  of  “Mr.  Arle,”  « Caste,” 

&c.  2  vols. 

NORMANTON.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe,  Author  of  “  Amber- 

hill,”  and  “Trust  for  Trust.”  1vol.  [.Ready. 

SKIRMISHING.  By  the  Author  of  “Who  Breaks,  Pays,”  and 

“  Cousin  Stella.”  1  vol. 

SHILLING-  SERIES  OP  STANDARD  FICTION. 


NEW  ISSUE  (Third). 


WHEAT  and  TARES.  Reprinted  from 
44  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

AMBERHILL.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe. 


YOUNG  SINGLETON, 

Gwynne. 

A  LOST  LOVE,  By  Ashford  Owen. 


By  Talbot 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE,  BART.  M.P. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS,  from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Northcotej  Bart.,  M.P. 


LIEUT. -COLONEL  TORRENS. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  eloth,  28s. 

TRAVELS  in  LADAK,  TARTARY,  and 

KASHMIR.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographic  Illustrations  from  Sketches  taken  on 
the  Spot.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Torrens,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 


EDWARD  BARRINGTON  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

NIPHON  and  PE-CHE-LI ;  or,  Two  Years 

in  Japan  and  Northern  China.  By  Edward  Barrington  de  Fonblanqob. 


CAPTAIN'  SAYER. 

Now  ready.  Illustrated,  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Moorish  Dynasty 
in  Spain  to  the  Last  Morocco  War.  With  Original  Papers  and  Correspondence,  and 
an  Account  of  the  Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  has  .sustained  since  it  became  a  Fortress. 
By  Captain  Sayer,  Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar. 


CAPTAIN  DRAYSON. 

Now  ready,  Illustrated,  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

TALES  at  the  OUT-SPAN ;  or,  Adventures 

in  the  Wild  Regions  of  Southern  Africa.  By  Captain  Drayson,  Author  of  “  Sporting 
Scenes  in  South  Africa,”  &c.  &c. 


A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Adam  Bede.” 

In  the  “CornhiU  Magazine,”  Monthly, 

ROMOLA. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Adam  Bede,”  &c. 

Illustrated  by  Frederick  Leighton,  Esq. 

SMITn,  ELDER,  k  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

On  Tuesday  will  be  published,  8vo.  12s. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LAW, 

With  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and 

Scotland. 

Bjr  Lord  MACKENZIE, 

One  .of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


REV.  G.  G.  FERRY. 

SECOND  VOLUME,  now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G. 
Perry,  Rector  of  Waddington,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
3  vols.  8vo. 


AUTHOR  OF  “ANNE  SHERWOOD.” 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY,  LOYE.  By 

Berkeley  Aikik,  Author  of  “  Anne  Sherwood,”  fcc. 


CHARLES  MACKAY. 

Just  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

THE  GOUTY  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Charles 

Mackay. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET, 
HANOVER  SQUARE. 
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LATELY  PUBLISHED,  OR  IN  THE  PRESS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

THE  CITY  OFFICE.- NOTICE. 


KNIGHT’S  ENGLAND. 

8  vols.  large  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings,  and  Dedicated  to  II.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT’S 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

***  The  price  of  the  complete  Work  is  £3  16s.  6d.;  it  is  also  sold  separately  in  Volumes 
and  Parts.  Vols.  T.  to  VI.  9s.  each  ;  Vol.  VII.  10s.  Gd. ;  Vol.  VIII.  12s.  Parts  I.  to  LIV.  Is. 
each;  and  Parts  LV.  to  LVIII.  3s.  6d.  each. 


Mr.  MUDIE  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  -with  a  view  to  afford  additional  accom¬ 
modation  to  Town  Subscribers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  Books  exchanged  in  the  City,  and 
in  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  Library  to  a  still  wi':er  circle  of  readers,  he  has  opened 
an  Office  at  No.  4  KING  STREET,  CHE APSIDE,  where  Clerks  are  in  attendance  daily,  to 
receive  and  forward  Books  to  New  Oxford  Street,  for  exchange. 

The  CITY  OFFICE  is  opened,  in  the  first  instance,  by  way  of  experiment :  and  it  is 
intended,  if  the  plan  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  to  establish  similar  Offices  in  other  parts  of 
Town. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  additional  privilege,  are  requested  to  apply  for 
a  Special  Ticket,  to  be  shown  when  Books  are  presented  for  exchange. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  will  depend  materially  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Subscribers,  who  are  respectfully  requested  to  make  the  establishment  of  the  City  Office  known 
as  widely  as  possible  among  their  friends. 

New  Oxford  Street,  November,  1862. 


ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

1  vol.  4to.  uniform  with  the  Work,  6s. 

A  SYNOPTICAL  INDEX 

TO  TIIE  FOUR  DIVISIONS  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOP.-EOIA  IS  PUBLISHED  IN  FOUR  DIVISIONS,  EACH 
DIVISION  BEING  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 


GEOGRAPHY . 4  vols.  £2  2  0  or  2  vols.  half-bound  £2  10  0 

BIOGRAPHY . G  vols.  .  3  0  0  3  vols.  „  3  12  0 


NATURAL  HISTORY  .  4  vols.  2  2  0  2  vols.  „  2  10  0 

ARTS  and  SCIENCES  .  8  vols.  4  1G  0  4  vols.  „  5  12  0 

***  The  price  of  the  complete  Work,  in  Twenty-two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  is  £12  ;  and  in 
Double  Volumes,  half-bound  in  morocco,  £14  14s. 


Under  Her  Majesty’s  Especial  Patronage. 

1  vol.  large  4to.  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  and  embellished  with  Photographs,  Coloured 
Borders,  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  Ac.  &c. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  IN  1862. 

{In  the  press. 

Mr.  Russell’s  American  Diary. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

MY  DIARY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  ; 

Or,  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

By  W.  H.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

[Dt  November. 

Mr.  Thackeray. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  a  New  Edition,  uniform  with  “  Vanity  Fair,"  &c. 

THE  VIRGINIANS. 

By  W.  M.  THACKERAY, 

Author  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  “Pendenuis,”  The  Newcomes,”  “Esmond,"  &  c. 

{In  November. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NUMEROUS  PLANS,  SECTIONS,  AND  SKETCHES  OF  GARDENS,  ETC. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  a  New  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  of 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A  GARDEN. 

By  EDWARD  KEMP,  of  Birkenhead. 

INTENDED  AS  A  GUIDE  IN  CHOOSING,  FORMING,  OR  IMPROVING  AN  ESTATE. 
(.From  a  Quarter  of  an  Acre  to  a  Hundred  Acres  in  Extent.) 

{In  November. 

Russia  in  the  Time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

THE  DIARY  OF  AN  AUSTRIAN 
SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION 

AT  THS 

COURT  OF  MOSCOW  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  CZAR  PETER  THE  GREAT; 
Together  with  a  Narrative  of  the  dangerous  Rebellion  of  the  Strelitz,  &c. 

Translated  by  Count  MACDONXEL. 

_  [/tt  the  press. 

LONDON :  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Third  Edition,  corrected,  with  Appendix  incorporated,  21s. 

A  COPIOUS  PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON, 

Founded  on  a  Work  prepared  by  J.  W.  Fradersdorff,  Ph.  Dr. 
of  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford. 

Revised,  enlarged,  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and 

HENRY  BROWNE,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Pevensey,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

A  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page,  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers. 


RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 


More  than  Half-a-Million  Volumes  of  interesting  and  important  Books  are  now  in  Circulation 
and  on  Sale  at  Mudie’s  Library. 

The  collection  is  still  further  increased  from  day  to  day  by  the  addition  of  all  the  best  New 
Works  as  they  appear. 

The  Library  Messengers  call  on  appointed  days,  to  exchange  Books,  in  every  part  of  London 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

Book  Societies,  in  connexion  with  the  Library,  are  now  established  in  nearly  every  Town 
and  Village  of  the  kingdom. 

Prospectuses,  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  recently  added,  and  Catalogues  of  the  Surplus 
Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  AND  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF-A-GTJINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 


The  Second  Edition  of 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE. 

From  the  Best  English  Hymn  Writers. 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  ROUNDELL  PALMER. 
Will  be  ready  next  week. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  graphic  Illustrations,  24s. 

“  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH:” 

A  Memoir  of  JOHN  WILSON, 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

COMPILED  FUOM  FAMILY  TAPERS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER, 

MRS.  GORDON. 

“This  glorious  book  has  come  to  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  of  a  season  which  ia 
already  making  its  dreariness  and  bleakness  felt.” — Daily  Review ,  October  24. 

"From  his  infancy  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he  displayed  a  force  of  character,  a  vigour  of 
intellect,  and  a  rectitude  of  conduct  deserving  of  admiration,  and  every  portion  of  his  life  has 
been  worthily  recorded  by  his  daughter.”— Observer,  October  26. 

“  The  authoress  has  related  its  details  with  so  much  feeling  and  pathos,  that,  as  a  true 
expression  of  natural  affection,  to  praise  it  would  be  impertinent.”— Times,  October  27. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

And  all  Booksellers. 


In  a  few  days,  fcp.  8vo.  430  pages,  5s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  HNIYERSITY 
OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


This  volume  is  intended  to  give  such  preliminary  information  as  may  be  useful  to  Parents, 
who  are  desirous  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  University,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  lending 
facts,  and  to  indicate  the  points  to  which  their  attention  should  be  directed  in  seeking  further 
information  fiom  the  Tutor. 

Suggestions  are  also  given  to  the  Younger  Members  of  the  University  on  Expenses  and  Course 
of  Reading. 

CONTENTS:- 


iNTRonocTtotf,  by  J.R.  Seeley,  M. A.,  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

On  University  Expenses,  by  the  Rev.  II. 
Latham,  M.A. .Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
Hall. 

Oh  the  Choice  cf  a  College,  by  J.  R.  Seeley, 
M.A. 

Oh  the  Course  of  Reading  for  the  Classical 
Tripos,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Buns,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

On  the  Course  of  Reading  for  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Tripos,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Caution, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  ot  Queen’s  College. 

On  the  Course  of  Reading  for  the  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Joint’s  College. 

On  the  Course  of  Reading  for  the  Natural 


Sciences  Tripos,  by  J.  D.  Liveino,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College. 

On  Law  Studies  and  Law  Degrees,  by  J.  T. 

Abdv,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Laws. 
Medical  Study  and  Degrees,  by  G.  M. 
Humphry,  M.D. 

On  Theological  Examinations,  by  E.  Habold 
Browne,  B.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of 
Divinity. 

Examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  m  India, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Latham. 

Local  Examinations  of  the  University,  by 
H.  J.  Roby,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College. 

Diplomatic  Service. 

Detailed  Account  of  the  Several  Colleges. 


Cambridge  :  Deiqhion,  Bell,  &  Co.  London :  Bell  &  Daldt. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Price  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW,  No.  XXX. 

Contents  : 

X.  DUPLEIX. 

n.  A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

III.  HERODOTUS  AND  HIS  COMMENTATORS. 

IV.  MR.  CLOUGH'S  POEMS. 

V.  NAPOLEONISM. 

VI.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.  J.  SCOTT,  AND  EDWARD  IRVING. 

VTI.  THE  DIARY  OF  VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE. 

Yin.  MR.  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  NEW  DRAMA. 

IX.  SCIENCE,  NESCIENCE,  AND  FAITH. 

X.  POLITICAL  OPINION  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 

XI.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING-SOCIETIES. 


MB.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

2  vols.  demy  Svo.  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TP.OLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 
***  A  New  Edition  is  now  ready. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s. 

A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  IN  UMBRIA 
AND  THE  MARCHES  0E  ANCONA. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.  [r hi,  da,. 


1  vol.  post  Svo.  7s. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN. 

By  JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 


2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

THE  GANGES  AND  THE  SEINE: 

Scenes  from  the  Banks  of  Both. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  5s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK. 

Prom  Portsmouth  to  the  Peiho. 

EDITED  by  WALTER  WHITE. 

A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Marcus  Stone. 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8ro.  12s. 

FRAN  CATELLFS 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


MR  CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Beautifully  printed  in  post  Svo.  and  carefully  revised  by  the  Author .  With  the  Original 
Illustrations.  7s .  6 d.  each. 


NOTICE. — The  Fourth  Edition ,  revised ,  of  “  Lady 
Audleys  Secret is  now  ready  at  every  Library , 
in  3  vols. 


Nearly  ready,  a  New  Edition  (the  Fourth),  1  vol.  5s. 

GUY  LIVINGSTONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Barren  Honour,”  “  Sword  and  Gown,”  &c.  &C. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  2  vols. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  GRACE  WHARTON, 

One  of  the  Authors  of  “  The  Queens  of  Society.” 


Now  ready,  1  vol. 

MY  PRIVATE  NOTE  BOOK; 

Or,  Recollections  of  an  Old  Reporter. 

By  W.  H.  WATTS, 

Author  of  “  Oddities  of  London  Life.” 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library,  1  vol. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  ARNOLD,  B.A. 

“  The  author  has  rescued  from  possible  oblivion  some  important  fragments  (of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  writings)  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  other  biographical  value.” 

The  Observer. 


Now  ready,  2  vols. 

DANTE’S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  RAMSAY. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  5s. 

THE  TWO  PRIMA  DONNAS. 

By  GEORGE  A.  SALA. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Library, 

Mr.  Sala’s  New  Work. 

ACCEPTED  ADDRESSES. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 

'Author  of  “  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,” 41  Dutch  Pictures.” 


THE  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR, 

For  NOVEMBER,  is  now  ready. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  OP  THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  WORLD  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

By  F.  G.  TR  AFFORD,  Author  of  44  Too  Much  Alone,”  and  44  City  and  Suburb.” 
Will  be  ready  immediately,  3  vols. 


CHARLES  J.  SKEET,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS.' 


THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  contains:' 

Reviitws:— TRAVELS  IN  PERU  AND  INDIA.  By  C.  R.  Mareiasd. 
CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.  By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon. 

THE  MAROON.  By  Captain  Mavne  Reid. 

DESCRIPTION  HISTORIQUE  DES  MONNAIS  FRAPPUS  SOUS  L’EMPIRE 
ROMAINE.  Par  M.  Henri  Coue.n. 

UNDISCOVERED  CRIMES.  By  Waters. 

FRAYING  AND  WORKING.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson. 

ANAGRAMS,  &c.  By  H.  B.  Wheatley. 

HULLAH’S  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  MUSIC. 

COLLECTIONS  FROM  INDIA  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
Science:— FOSSIL  MAMMALIA  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Fine  Arts: -THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION.  NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC 
AND  THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.i  and  all  Newsvendors. 


THE  ART- JOURNAL 

FOR  NOVEMBER,  2s.  6d. 


Pickwick  Papers.  2  vols. 
Nicholas  Nickleby.  2  vols. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  2  vols. 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.  2  vols. 
Barnaby  Budge.  2  vols. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  1  vol. 
Oliver  Twist.  1  vol. 


Dombey  and  Son.  2  vols. 
David  Copperfield.  2  vols. 
Pictures  from  Italy,  and 
American  Notes.  1  vol. 
Bleak  House.  2  vols. 

Little  Dorrit.  2  vols. 
Christmas  Books.  1  vol. 


CONTAINS  THE  CONCLUDING  PORTION  OF 

THE  ILLUSTBATED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
INTEKNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

As  originally  announced  ;  but  the  proprietor,  to  make  the  Catalogue  as  complete  as  possible, 
has  resolved  to  continue  it  during  next  year— the  more  so,  as  that  issued  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  “  is  a  dull  and  most  unsatisfactory  book — merely  two  volumes  of  tradesmen’s 
advertisements.”— Times. 


ME.  THOMAS  CAELYLE’S  WOEKS 

[  Uniform  Edition,  handsomely  printed  in  crown  Svo.  6e.  per  volume. 


The  French  Bevolution :  a  His¬ 
tory.  2  vols.  12s. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and 
Speeches;  with  Elucidations 
and  Connecting  Narrative.  3 
vols.  18s. 

Life  of  John  Sterling  —  Life  of 
Schiller.  1  vol.  6s. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays.  4  vols.  24s. 


Sartor  Besartus  —  Hero-Wor¬ 
ship.  1  vol.  6s. 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  1  vol. 
6s. 

Chartism  —  Past  and  Present. 
1  vol.  6s. 

Translations  of  German  Bo- 
mance.  1  vol.  6s. 

Wilhelm  Meister.  By  Goethe. 
A  Translation.  2  vols.  12s. 


Among  the  Illustrations  included  in  this  Number  are  Benson’s  ‘‘Great  Clock  j"  Watches: 
Jewelliry  ;  Silver  Candelabra:  Articles  in  Gold  and  Silver;  Examples  of  the  Ornamental 
Iron-work  produced  by  the  Royal  Prussian  Iron-Foundry  ;  Iron  Gates  ;  Balusters  ;  Hat- 
stands  ;  Balcony  Panels ;  Ornamental  Castings;  Mediaeval  Metal- Work  :  Russian  Engraved 
Glass  and  Silver  Chasings  ;  Wall  Papers  ;  Pianofortes  ;  Carvings  in  Marble  and  Wood  ;  Side¬ 
boards  :  Cabinets  ;  Bookcases ;  Carpets  ;  Damasks  ;  Hair  Devices  ;  Bog-oak  Ornaments ; 
Porcelain,  &c.  Sec. 

The  Literary  contents  include— “ Foreign  Sculpture  in  the  International  Exhibition,”  by 
J.  Beavington  Atkinson  ;  “Art  Exhibitions  in  Liverpool ;  ”  “  Notabilia  of  the  Exhibition  ; " 
“Rome  and  her  Works  of  Art,”  by  James  Dafforne.Esq.  (illustrated); 44  The  Gore  House  Estate 
and  the  Albert  Memorial,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Line  Engravings  are  : 

“REST,” 

Engraved  by  J.  Cousen,  after  J.  Linnell;  the 

“  BIRDCAGE,” 

Engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,from  the  picture  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  in  the  National  Gallery. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


LONDON  :  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  26  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  P.  D.  MAURICE. 

Next  week,  crown  8vo. 

DIALOGUES 

BETWEEN 

A  CLERGYMAN  AND  A  LAYMAN 

ON 

FAMILY  WOKSHIP. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  EDITION  OP  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  shortly  published,  Vol.  I.  of 

THE  WOKKS 

OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE : 

A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Text,  with  a  complete  Collation  of  the  Quartos  and  Folios,  and  with 
the  principal  Emendations  of  subsequent  Editors  and  Critics. 

To  be  completed  in  8  vols.  demy  8vo. 


By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  Yere  Street,  London. 


This  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  with  a  Vignette  of  Woolner’s  Statne 
of  Bacon,  4S.  6d. 


BACON’S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS 
OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


WITH  NOTES  AND  GLOSSARIAL  INDEX, 

By  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


This  day,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  £1  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE 

SECOND, 


By  W.  G.  CLARK,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity' College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ; 

JOHN  GLOVER,  M.A. 

Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  j  and 

H.  R.  LUARD,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Registrary  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


Nearly  ready,  8vo.  with  Maps, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, 

Prom  tlie  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption 
of  the  United  States. 

By  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  M.A. 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Yol.  I.  GENERAL  VIEW  of  FEDERALISM.  HISTORY  of  the  FEDERATIONS  of 

GREECE. 


EMPEROR  OP  THE  ROMANS. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOKS. 

This  day,  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

EUCLID  FOR  COLLEGES  AND 

SCHOOLS. 

By  I.  TODFIUNTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


From  Chronicles  and  Documents  published  within  the  last  Ten  Years. 

By  T.  L.  KINGTON,  M.A. 

Of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple. 

***  This  work  has  an  important  hearing  on  the  questions  of  our  age.  It  sets  before  us  the 
causes  of  the  present  disunion  of  Germany;  it  introduces  us  to  a  monarch  who,  as  the  promoter 
of  Italian  unity,  was  honoured  with  the  special  enmity  of  the  Papacy. 

This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

THE  TWO  CATHERINES;  j 

Or,  Which  is  the  Heroine. 

A  NOVEL. 

- . 

This  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  with  a  Vignette  Portrait,  4s.  Gd. 

COUNSELS  OF  AN  INVALID: 

LETTERS  ON  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

By  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D. 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  PHILIPPIAN S. 

By  CHARLES  JOHN  VAUGHAN,  D.D. 

Vicar  of  Doncaster,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  ;  formerly  Head  Master  of 

Harrow  School. 


This  day,  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 

By  FRANCIS  PROCTOR,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk;  late  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge. 


Nearly  ready,  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

AN 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  H.  J.  ROBY,  M.A. 

Under  Master  of  Dulwich  College  Upper  School ;  late  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

***  These  volumes,  forming  the  first  portion  of  Macmillan  &  Co.’s  Er.eMsmKT  School, 
Ci.ass  Books,  are  handsomely  printed  in  ISmo.;  and  all  the  volumes  of  the  Series  will  be 
published  at  a  low  price,  to  insure  an  extensive  sale  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies. 


Next  week,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  IN  THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 


Handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  a  Vignette  by  T.  Woolner,  engraved  by 

C.  II.  Jeens,4s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE. 

From  the  best  English  Hymn  Writers. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  ROUNDELL  PALMER. 

*»*  The  Second  Edition  will  be  ready  next  week. 


Crown  8vo. 

LECTURES 

DELIVERED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  JOHN  WOOLLEY,  D.C.L. 

Principal  of  the  University  of  Sydney. 

With  a  PREFACE  by  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 

of  Oxford. 


This  day,  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

AN  EPITOME 

OF  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH 

During  tlie  First  Three  Centuries;  and  of  the  Reformation  in 

England. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  SIMPSON,  M.A. 

Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 


NEW  EDITION  OP  HODGSON’S  MYTHOLOGY. 

18mo.  cloth,  3s. 

MYTHOLOGY  FOR  LATIN 
VERSIFICATION. 

A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Tables  of  the  Ancients  ;  prepared  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  Verse  for 

Schools. 

By  F.  C.  HODGSON,  B.D. 

Late  Provost  of  Eton  College. 

New  Edition,  revised  by  F.  C.  HODGSON,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 


LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
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MESSRS.  BELL  &  DALDY’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- « - 


BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Drawn  from  Professor 

Harvev’s  “  Phycologia  Britunnina,”  with  introduction,  Synopsis,  and  Descrip, 
tions,  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  4to.  [Shortly. 

This  volume  contains  a  Drawing  of  all  the  British  Seaweeds,  with  magnified  sections 
where  necessary,  in  more  than  800  coloured  figures. 

HYMNS  of  LOVE  and  PRAISE  for  the  Church’s 

Year.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


THE  FRITHIOF  SAOA.  A  Poem.  Translated 

from  the  Norwegian.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Muc.klestone,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Dinedor, 
Herefordshire.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


THE  LEADBEATER  PAPERS:  a  Selection  from 

the  MSS.  and  Correspondence  of  Mary  Leadbeater,  containing  her  Annals  of 
Ballitore,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author;  Unpublished  Letters  of  Edmund 
Burke ;  and  the  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  R.  Trench  and  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 


A  SECOND  EDITION,  Revised,  of  Miss  Rogers’s 

DOMESTIC  LIFE  m  PALESTINE.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  [ Immediately . 


KATIE ;  or,  the  SIMPLE  HEART.  By  D.  Richmond, 

Author  of  “  Annie  Maitland.”  Illustrated  by  M.  J.  Booth.  Crown  Svo. 

[In  a  few  days. 

SERVIA  and  the  SERVIANS.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

Denton,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY 

THINGS:  being  Essays  on  Schools,  Riches,  Statues,  Style,  Books,  Place  and 
Power,  the  Final  Cause,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

FREDERICK  LUCAS.  A  Biography.  By  C.  J. 

Riethmuller,  Author  of  “  Teuton,”  a  Poem.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 


ADVENTURES  of  BARON  WENCESLAS  WRA- 

TISLAW  in  CONSTANTINOPLE,  committed  to  Writing  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  159'.).  Translated  by  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar-School,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Crown  Svo.  Gs.  Gd. 


CHURCH  STORIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 

Clarke,  Editor  of  “  The  Parish  Magazine.”  Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  G-atty, 

Author  of  “Aunt  Judy’s  Tales,”  “Parables  from  Nature,”  &c.  Illustrated  by 
C.  S.  Lane.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  18G  FLEET  STREET. 


BELL  AND  DALDY’S  POCKET  VOLUMES. 

A  Series  of  Select  Works  of  Favourite  Authors,  adapted  for  general  reading, 
moderate  in  price,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style  fitting  them 
to  be  permanently  preserved.  Imperial  32mo. 

“  Handy,  well  edited,  and  well  printed  volumes.” — Athenceum. 

WHITE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE, 

fn  Bell  &  Daldy’s  Pocket  Volumes.  3s. 

COLERIDGE’S  POEMS,  in  Bell  and  Daldy’s  Pocket 

Volumes.  2s.  6d. 

THE  ROBIN  HOOD  BALLADS,  in  Bell  &  Daldy’s 

Pocket  Volumes.  2s.  6d. 

THE  MIDSHIPMAN — Autobiographical  Sketches  of 

his  own  early  career,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  From  his  “Frag¬ 
ments  of  Voyages  and  Travels.”  In  Bell  and  Daldy’s  Pocket  Volumes.  3s. 

THE  LIEUTENANT  and  COMMANDER.  By  the 

same  Author.  In  Bell  and  Daldy’s  Pocket  Volumes.  3s. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  of  NELSON,  in  Bell  and  Daldy’s 

Pocket  Volumes.  2s.  Gd. 

GEORGE  HERBERT’S  POEMS,  in  Bell  and  Daldy’s 

Pocket  Volumes.  2s. 

GEORGE  HERBERT’S  WORKS,  in  Bell  and  Daldy’s 

Pocket  Volumes.  3s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS,  in  Bell  and  Daldy’s 

Pocket  Volumes.  2s.  Gd. 

LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKSPEARE,  in  Bell 

and  Daldy’s  Pocket  Volumes.  2s.  6d. 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST,  in  Bell  and  Daldy’s 

Pocket  Volumes.  2s.  Gd. 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  REGAINED,  and  other 

Poems,  in  Bell  and  Daldy’s  Pocket  Volumes.  2s.  Gd. 

*,*  Other  Works  are  in  preparation. 

In  cloth,  at  6d.  per  volume  extra  ;  in  half-morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  at  Is.  extra;  in 
morocco,  at  4s.  extra. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  With  POEMS  by  TOM  TAYLOR.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Mulready, 

Maclise,  Millais,  Stanfield.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  25s. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

George  Offor.  With  a  Portrait,  and  110  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson.  4to. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

ENGLISH  SACRED  POETRY  of  the  16th,  17th, 

18th,  and  19th  Centuries.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott.  Illustrated  by 
Holman  Hunt,  Watson,  Gilbert,  &c.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 


ELIZA  COOK’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Portrait, 

and  Illustrations  by  Gilbert,  Watson,  and  Wolf.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

THE  MANUAL  of  DATES.  A  Dictionary  of 

Reference.  By  George  Townsend.  Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  12s.  Gd. 


MEN  of  the  TIME.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly 

revised  and  rewritten.  By  Edward  Walford.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


GRIMM’S  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  With  240 

Engravings  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Routledge.  With  an  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustra¬ 
tions.  6s. 


THE  THREE  MIDSHIPMEN.  By  W.  H.  Kingston. 

With  29  Illustrations.  6s. 


FISH  CULTURE,  and  the  MODERN  SYSTEM  of 

BREEDING  and  REARING  FISH.  By  Francis  Francis.  Illustrated.  5s. 


DICK  RODNEY ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  an  Eton  Boy. 

By  James  Grant.  Illustrated.  5s. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  H.  C.  Pennell.  Illus¬ 

trated  by  Cruikshank,  Tenniel,  Leech,  &c.  5s. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE-BOOK  of 

FISH,  REPTILES,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4io.  gilt,  5s. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE-BOOK  of 

BIRDS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  240  Illustrations.  5s. 

THE  WILD  MAN  of  the  WEST;  a  Tale  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

CLARISSA;  or,  the  Mervyn  Inheritance.  A  Book 

for  Girls.  By  Anne  Bowman.  Illustrated.  3s.  Gd. 


A  BOOK  of  NONSENSE.  By  Edward  Lear.  3s.  6d. 


SCHOOL-BOY  HONOUR:  a  Tale  of  Halminster 

College.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  CERVANTES.  By  A.  B.  Edwards. 

Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 


LONDON  AS  IT  IS,  and  HOW  IT  GREW.  By 

G.  R.  Emerson.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

EILDON  MANOR  :  a  Tale  for  Girls.  By  the  Author 

of  “The  Four  Sisters.”  Illustrated.  2s.  Gd. 

HOME  and  SCHOOL :  a  Story  for  Girls.  With  4 

Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 


ACCIDENTS  of  CHILDHOOD.  With  20  Illus¬ 

trations  by  J.  D.  Watson.  Is.  6d. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES ;  New  Series.  By  Edmund 

Routledge.  Fcp.  Svo.  fancy  boards,  Is. 

THE  STORY  of  a  PENNY.  By  Mrs.  Perring. 

Illustrated,  Is. 

HODGE-PODGE:  a  Medley  of  Christmas  Tales, 

Riddles,  Humorous  Poetry,  Sec.  Mixed  by  Edmund  Routledge.  Is. 


LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE, 
2  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 
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NEW  WORKS. 
* - 


MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 
RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Second  Volume  of 

THE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER.  Translated 

into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  Philip  Stanhope 
Wopsley,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Containing  Books 
XIII.  to  XXIV.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 


TEN  _  YEARS  of  IMPERIALISM  in 

FRANCE.  Impressions  of  a  “  Flaneur.”  Octavo,  9s. 


GRAVENHURST;  or  THOUGHTS  on 

GOOD  and  EVIL.  By  William  Smith,  Author  of  “  Thomdale,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


POEMS  and  SONGS.  .  B37  David  Wingate. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


THE  MONKS  of  the  WEST,  from  ST. 

BENEDICT  to  ST.  BERNARD.  By  the  Count  df.  Montalembert. 
2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 


LIVES  of  LORD  CASTLEREAGII  and  SIR 

CHARLES  STEWART,  Second  and  Third  Marquesses  of  Londonderry. 
From  the  Original  Papers  of  the  Family,  and  other  sources,  embracing 
a  full  account  of  the  Campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  of  the  Congresses  of  Vienna,  Laybach,  and  Verona.  By 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  the  “  History  of 
Europe.”  3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  in  its  ORIGIN, 

PROGRESS,  and  PERFECTION.  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of  Edinburgh.  Crown 
8vo.  9s. 


THE  PAST  and  PRESENT  LIFE  of  the 

GLOBE  :  being  a  Sketch  in  Outline  of  the  World’s  Life-System.  By 
David  Page,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “Text-Books  of  Geology,”  &c.  With 
50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  FAMILY  TOUR  round  the  COASTS  of 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL  during  tin  Winter  of  1860-1861.  By  Lady 
Dunbar,  ofNorthfield.  Post  8vo.  5s. 


EGYPT,  the  SOUDAN,  and  CENTRAL 

AFRICA  ;  with  Explorations  from  Khartoum  on  the  White  Nile  to  the 
Regions  of  the  Equator.  By  John  Pethebick,  F.R.G.S.,  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  Soudan.  8vo.  with  a  Map,  16s. 

HISTORY  of  the  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

By  George  Finlay,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  “  History  of  Greece  under 
Foreign  Domination.”  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

CAPTAIN  CLUTTERBUCK’S  CHAM- 

PAGNE  ;  a  West  Indian  Reminiscence.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  12s. 


ESSAYS  in  HISTORY  and  ART.  By 

R.  H.  Patterson,  Author  of  “  The  New  Revolution  ;  or,  The  Napoleonic 
Policy  in  Europe.”  8vo.  12s. 

WORKS  of  PROFESSOR  WILSON.  Edited 

by  his  Son-in-Law,  Professor  Ferrier.  12  vols.  crown  8vo.  £3  12s. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  only  Atlas  for  which  a  Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  1862. 

THE  ROYAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  In  a  Series  of  Entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps. 
By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  the  “  Physical 
Atlas,”  &c.  With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map 
separately,  comprising  nearly  150,000  Places  contained  in  the  Atlas. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  in  russia  or  morocco,  £5  15s.  Gd. 

For  Reviews  of  this  Atlas  see  “Times,”  December  27,  1861  ;  “  Athemeum,”  Aug. 
10,  1801  ;  “  Saturday  Review,”  Aug.  17,  ISGI  i  “  Examiner,”  Aug.  17,  1SGI  ;  “  Guar¬ 
dian. ”  Sept.  25,  1801 ;  &c.  &c.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  toe 
Publishers. 


I 

THE  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON  :  a  Narrative 

of  a  Three  Years’  Residence  in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherpoiu)  Ai.cock.  K.C.B., 
H  M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps  and  above 
100  Illustrations.  [In  December. 

THE  STORY  of  a  SIBERIAN  EXILE.  By 

M.  Rons  Piethowski.  Followed  l.v  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Events  in 
Poland.  Translated  from  the  French.  Post  Svo.  [in  a  few  days. 


Ill 

HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  in  EU- 

ROPE  in  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  By  .1.  II.  Merer  D’Aubign£,  D.D. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  '  [In  December. 

THE  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA, 

Critically  Examined.  Part  I.:  The  Pentateuch  Examined  as  an  Historical 
Narrative.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  MISSIONARY  'LIFE  and  LABOURS 

of  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  from  his  own  Correspondence;  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
General  Results  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Heathen.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Vf.nn,  B.D.  Post  Svo.  with  Map,  7s. Gd. 


PROBLEMS  in  HUMAN  NATURE.  By  the 

Author  of  “Morning  Clouds,”  the  “Afternoon  of  Life,”  and  the  “Romance 
of  a  Drill  Life.”  Tost  Svo.  [In  a  few  days. 

VII 

THE  ENGLISH  CHORALE  -  BOOK  :  the 

Hymns  Translated  from  the  German  by  C.  Winkwoisth  ;  the  Tunes  Harmo¬ 
nized,  .Sic.,  by  W.  s.  Bennett  and  O.  Goldschmidt.  Fc;>.4io. 

[Nearly  ready. 

VIII 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

Historical  and  Critical ;  with  an  Appendix  on  English  Metres.  By  T.  Arnold, 
B.A.  Post  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

IX 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the 

EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Meiuvale,  B.D.  Vol.  VII.  From  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Death  of  M.  Aurelius.  Svo.  lGs. 


TALES  of  the  GODS  and  HEROES.  Bv 

the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M  A.  With  G  Landscape  Illustrations  from  Drawings  uy 
the  Author.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

XI 

CONTANSEAU’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY, 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH,  abridged  from  his  larger  Practical  French  Die. 
tionary.  Square  ISmo.  pearl.  [Nearly  ready. 

XII 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD  and  its  LIVING 

WONDERS.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwic,  Author  of  “The  Sea  and  its  Living 
Wonders.”  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready. 


XIII 

THE  EARTH  and  its  MECHANISM:  an 

Account  of  the  various  Proofs  of  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth.  By  Henry 
Worms,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.  Svo.  with  HI  Woodcuts,  10s.  Gd. 


XIV 

THE  WEATHER-BOOK:  a  Manual  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzroy.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  [In  afciv  days. 

XV 

ON  PHOTO -ZINCOGRAPHY  and  other 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES.  By  Colonel  Sir  H.  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  4to.  with  12  Plates,  Pis. 

XVI 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  in  BELGIUM 

and  HOLLAND  and  on  the  RHINE.  By  Robert  Scott  Born.  Post  Svo. 
with  43  Woodcuts,  7s. 

XVII 

PEN  and  PENCIL  SKETCHES  of  FAROE 

and  ICELAND.  By  A.  J.  Symington.  With  51  I. lustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author. 

HAREBELL  CHIMES.  New  Edition.  5s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  in  NATURE,  ART,  and  LIFE.  2  vols.  21s. 


45  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINRURGH,  AND  37  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 
LONDON;  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  14  LUDOATE  IIII.L. 
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ME.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


IMMEDIATELY  FORTHCOMING. 


VWWVW\A 


One  handsome  8vo.  vol.  with  50  Illustrations  by  Wolf  and  Zwecker,  and  a  Portrait  of 

the  Great  Sportsman. 

AFRICAN  HUNTING.  From  Natal  to  the 

Zambesi,  Lake  Ngsmi,  Kalahari.  From  1852  to  1860.  By  Wii.liam  Charles 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


3  vols.  post  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 


8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  14s. 

IIOW  WE  GOT  TO  PEKIN.  By  the  Rev. 

Robert  M’Ghee,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  of  the  Expedition. 


MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By 

Airs.  IlENnv  Wood,  Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  and  “  The  Channings.” 


Small  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  6s.  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of 
“  Mary  Powell.” 

JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN,  and  the  WAY 

TO  IT.  By  the  Rev.  Herman  Douglas,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Letters  on 
Londoners  over  the  Border.” 


DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF 
NEWCASTLE,  K.G. 

JOURNALS  OF  MR.  WILLS,  THE  GREAT  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORER. 
Svo.  with  Maps,  Plans,  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  EXPLO- 

RATION  through  the  INTERIOR  of  AUSTRALIA,  from  MELBOURNE  | 
to  the  GULF  of  CARPENTARIA.  From  the  Journals  of  William  John 
Wills.  By  his  Father,  William  Wills. 

“  Mr.  Wills,  the  Martyr,  whose  History  of  the  Journey  is  all  that  is  left  to  us,  is  deserving  of 
a  nation’s  tears.  His  extreme  youth,  his  enduring  patience,  his  evenness  of  temper,  his  lively 
disposition,  even  In  extremities,  his  devotion  to  his  leader,  all  tend  to  stamp  him  as  the  real 
master-mind  of  the  expedition.”— A ustralian  Press. 


New  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  M.  Guizot,  crown  Svo.  Cs. 

M.  GUIZOT’S  EMBASSY  to  the  COURT 

of  ST.  JAMES’S  in  1810. 


Second  Editions.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  15s.;  Vol.  II.8vo.  1 8s. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBURY,  from  the  Mission  of  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Howley. 
By  Dr.  Walter  Farquhar  IIuok,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 


New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  5s. 

THE  BENTLEY  BALLADS;  comprising  the 

choice  Songs  and  Poems  of  Father  Prout,  Dr.  Maglnn,  The  Irish  Whisky 
Drinker,  Longfellow,  Samuel  Lover,  &c. 


New  and  Popular  Edition,  5s. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 


2  vols.  pest  8vo. 


THE  PROPHECY:  a  Novel.  Bv  the  Lady 


Rachel  Butler. 


Twelfth  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN  De¬ 

cisive  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD,  from  MARATHON  to  WATERLOO. 


2  vols.  post  Svo. 

A  NEW  WORK  on  NATURAL  HISTORY,  i 

By  Francis  T.  Bucki.and,  Esq  ,  Author  of  “  Curiosities  of  Natural  History.”  ! 


Sixth  Edition,  post  Svo.  7s.  fid. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  RISE  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  A  popular  account  of  the 
primary  principles,  the  formation  and  development  of  the  English  Constitution, 
avoiding  all  Party  Politics. 


One  handsome  vol.  Svo.  I  Is. 


THE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH  LOCKE,  Engineer, 

By  Joseph  Devey,  Esq. 


New  and  Popular  Edition,  with  4  Charts  and  Portrait,  5s. 

LORD  DUNDONALD’S  AUTOBIOGRA¬ 
PHY. 


Post  8vo.  with  fine  Illustrations,  I  Os.  Gd. 

THROUGH  ALGERIA.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Life  in  Tuscanv.” 


2  vols.  post  8vo. 

FLINDERSLAND  and  STURTLAND ;  or, 

tiie  Outside  and  Inside  of  Australia.  By  William  R.  II.  J Ks.ioy  M.A. 


New  Editions,  with  additional  Notes. 

BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

First  Series — Rats,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Monkeys,  Ac.  Gs. 

Second  Series — Wild  Cats,  Eagles,  Worms,  Dogs,  & c.  Gs. 

Cuisine  Classique.  New  Edition,  8vo.  12s. 

F  R  A  N  C  ATE  L  LI’S  MODERN  COOK. 


Cuisine  Bourgeoise.  New  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

1  vols.  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits  of  Dr.  Whailey  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ,  T?  I  >  A  VO  A  TI’T  T  T’C  PAATDC  r'TTTTAT? 

and  Miss  Sago  by  Cosway,  and  Mrs.  S,.ge  by  Romney,  25s.  !  HvAM'AltLLl  &  GUUIX  &  GUIDE. 


THE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  Fct.8,o.s,01. 

Rev.  Dr.  THOMAS  SEDGWICK  WI-IALLEY,  LL.D.  Including  Letters  of  nvrni)  vUAnAno  TTPilAT  VT  /s  n  r\  1  - 

Mrs.  Piozzi,  Miss  Seward,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Siddons,  &e.  By  the  Rev.  Ji<  V  liilu  JL  XjIJJLJ  1  O  L  UXtiJlAvT  ioOOlV  J  01’. 

"  .  nr  *  ‘‘ TT  “  *  '  1  Puddings,  Tarts,  &c ,  for  all  the  Year  Round. 


Hill  D.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Horsington,  Somersetshire. 


Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

FOREIGN  DESSERTS  for  ENGLISH 

TABLES.  By  the  Author  ol'“  Everybody’s  Pudding  Book.” 


G  vols.  crown  8vo.  306. 

JAMES’S  NAVAL  HISTORY  of  GREAT 


BRITAIN. 


Crown  Svo.  with  coloured  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

ON  the  MOUNTAIN  :  being  the  Welsh 

Experiences  of  Abraham  Black  and  Jonas  White,  F.sqs.,  Moralists,  Photo, 
graphers,  Fishermen,  and  Botanists.  By  George  Tugwell,  M.A.  [Ready. 


Fifth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  Gs. 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 


Third  Thousand.  3  vols. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 

Author  of  “  East  Lynne.” 


Post  Svo.  with  an  Illustration,  10s.  6d. 

STIRRING  TIMES  UNDER  CANVAS. 


Vols.  I.&  II.  crown  Svo.  18s. 


Bv  Captain  Ivan  IIerford. 


[Ready. 


HISTORY  of  ROME  from  the  Earliest  Time 

to  the  Period  of  its  Decline.  Bv  Dr.  Theodor  Mommsen.  Translated  under 
l  the  sanction  and  revision  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson. 


LONDON:  BICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
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MESSRS.  J.  H.  &  JAS.  PARKER’S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

OXFORD.  AND  377  STRAND.  LONDON. 


DAILY  CHURCH  SERVICES 


containing 


THE  PRINCIPLES  of  DIVINE  SERVICE ;  or,  an 

Inquiry  concerning  the  True  Manner  of  understanding  and  using  the  Order  for  Morning 
end  Evening  Prayer,  and  for  Die  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  English 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Freeman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Thorverton,  Prebendary  of 
Exeter,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  16I  4s.  [Just  published. 

The  concluding  portion,  on  the  Older  for  the  Holy  Communion,  just  published,  besides  its 
proper  subject,  enters  incidentally  into  most  of  the  great  religious  questions  of  the  day ;  as 
Atonement,  Sacrifice,  the  Origin  of  the  Sabbath  Day,  &c. 

For  those  who  have  Vol.  I.,  the  price  of  Vol.  II.,  with  Introduction,  will  be  14s.;  without  the 
Introduction,  8s. 

THE  ORDINATION  SERVICE:  Addresses  oil  the 

Questions  to  the  Candidates  for  Ordination.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  doth,  Cs. 

THE  MINOR  PROPHETS.  With  a  Commentary  | 

Explanatory  and  Practical,  awl  Introductions  to  the  several  Books.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Pc'skv.  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  ito.  sewed,  5s. 
each  P.u*t. 

Part  III.— Amos,  vi.  G  to  end — Obadiah— Jonah— Micali,  i.  12. 

Part  I — Uosea— Joel, Introduction. 

Part  II — Joel,  Introduction— Amos,  vi.  G. 

THE  AUTHENTICITY  and  MESSIANIC  INTER¬ 
PRETATION  of  the  PROPHECY  of  ISAIAH  VINDICATED,  in  a  Course  of  Sermons 
preach* d  before  (lie  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  M. A.,  Sub- 
Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  Select  Preacher.  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  LORD’S  PRAYER, 

Devotional,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical ;  with  Four  Preliminary  Dissertations,  and  an 
Appendix  of  Extracts  from  Writers  on  the  Prayer  for  Daily  Use.  By  the  Kev.  W.  II. 
Karslake,  Fellow  and  sometime  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

THE  PSALTER,  or  CANTICLES  and  PSALMS  of 

DAVID,  pointed  for  Chanting,  upon  a  new  principle  ;  with  Explanations  and  Directions. 
By  the  late  Stephen  Elvf.y,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

[Just  published. 

The  Canticles  separately.  Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  sewed,  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 


the 


Prayers  and  T  essons  for  Daily  Use  :  or,  the  Course  of  Scripture  Readings  for  the  Year, 
authorized  by  the  Church,  Also,  a  Table  of  the  Proper  Lesions  lor  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days,  with  References  to  the  Pages.  Late  y  published,  a  new  and  handsome  Edition,  m 
Two  Paris,  with  many  Improvements  for  Readier  Reference,  the  Rubrics  printed  in  red, 
and  with  i  ed  lines  round  each  page,  bound  in  morocco,  30s. 

This  volume  will  he  found  equally  useful  to  those  who  read  the  Church  Service  at  home  as  for 
those  who  umj  it  at  Church,  as  the  Le  sons  aud  Services  for  every  day  ure  distinctly  marked, 
forming  a  very  sui ruble  book  for  a.  present. 

H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  The  Greek  Testament,  with 

English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.D.,  sometime  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Sixtn  Edition,  with  Index,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  fid. 

[Just  published. 

UNIVERSITY  and  CATHEDRAL  SERMONS.  By 

the  lute  David  Williams,  D.C.L.,  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Win¬ 
chester,  formerly  Ilcad  Master  of  Winchester  College.  With  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the 
Author.  1  vol.  Svo.  [A ’early  ready. 

SEVEN  SERMONS  preached  on  the  Sundays  in 

Lent,  and  Easter-Day,  1865L  By  Gilbert  Vyvyan  Heathcotk,  Literate  Priest;  Curate 
in  sole  charge  of  Rushull,  Diocese  of  Salisbuiy.  Crown  two.  limp  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  NATURE  of  the  SACRA- 

MENT  of  the  LORD’S  SUPPER,  and  on  the  Preparation  required  from  Communicants. 
Fcp.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s.  fid. 


THE  WORKS  of  S.  JUSTIN  MARTYR.  Translated 

with  Notes  and  Indices.  (Library  of  the  Fathers.)  Svo.  cloth,  8s. 

THOUGHTS  DURING  SICKNESS.  By  the  Author 

of  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Cross  ”  and  “  Devotions  for  the  Sick  Room.”  The  Third  Edition, 
fcp.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


A  Grammar  of  the 

By  Wm.  Edw.  Jelf,  M.A. 


JELF’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

Greek  Language,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Raphael  KUhnner. 

Student  of  Christ  Church.  Third  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  £1  10s. 

This  grammar  is  now  in  general  use  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Durham;  at  Eton, 
King’s  College,  London,  and  other  Public  Schools. 

MADVIG’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A  Latin  Grammar 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Professor  Madvio,  wilh  Additions  ^y  the  Author.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Woods,  M.A.,  unifot  m  with  Jtlf’s  “Greek  Grammar.”  Fourth  Edition, 
with  an  Index  of  Authors.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

Competent  authorities  pronounce  this  work  to  be  the  very  best  Latin  Grammar  yet  published 
in  England.  This  New  Edition  contains  an  Index  to  the  Authors  quoted. 

AN  ATTEMPT  to  DISCRIMINATE  the  STYLES 

of  ARCHITECTURE  in  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders.  B.v  the  late  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.  A.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  chiefly  Historical,  by  John  IL;nky  Parker,  F.S. A. 
Sixili  Edition,  8vo.  with  many  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  O.  Jewitt,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  21s.  [ Now  ready. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  GOTHIC 

ARCHITECTURE.  By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S. A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  170  Illustrations,  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth  lettered,  5s. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

in  ENGLAND,  with  numerous  Illustrations  of  Existing  Remains,  from  Original 
Drawings.  Fr.*m  William  I.  to  Henry  VIII.  By  the  late  T.  IIodsun  Tooxeii,  and 
J.H.  Parker,  F.S. A.  1  vols.  Svo.  with  400  Engravings  and  a  General  Index,  i3  12s. 

“  People  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  Gothic  ever  was  a  prevalent  civil  style.  Mr.  Parker’s 
beautiful  volumes  on  English  Domestic  Architecture  come  in  most  opportunely  to  drive  awav 


OUR  ENGLISH  HOME 


ji  coniMus  me  annuls  or  our  ungnsn  civilization,  ana  all  about  our  progre 
domestic  matters;  liow  we  came  to  be  the  family  and  people  which  we  areT  i 
book  as  interesting  as  a  novel  ;  and  our  domestic  history  is  written,  not  c 
research,  but  also  with  much  spirit  and  liveliness.”— Christian  Remembrancer. 


its  Early  History  and 

Progress.  With  Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic  Inventions.  Second  Edition, 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

‘  It  contains  the  annals  of  our  English  civilization,  and  all  about  our  progress  in  social  and 

All  this  forms  a 
only  with,  great 

ranctr. 


THE  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  MIDDLE 

AGES.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  By  M.  Macdehmott,  Esq., 
Architect.  With  181  Original  French  Engravings.  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

Also  in  the  press,  uniform  wilh  the  above. 

AN  HISTORICAL  and  ARCHITECTURAL  ACCOUNT 

By.  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Hartshorne,  M.A.  With  numerous 


By 


of  ENGLISH  CASTLES. 

Engravings. 

IRISH  HISTORY  and  IRISH  CHARACTER. 

Guldwi.v  Smith.  Second  Edition,  post  Svo.  clo.h  lettered,  5s. 

;  “  A  very  exhaustive  and  masterly  dissertation  on  the  influences  which  have  shaped  the  destiny 

I  of  Ireland . lie  has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  making  a  political  anatomy 

of  Ireland,  winch  throughout  gives  proof  of  judgment  and  skill,  and  deserves  the  notice  of  the 
thinker  and  statesman . We  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  this  Es.-av  as  a  tine  speci¬ 

men  of  philosophical  inquiry,  of  generous  thought  and  keen  observation,  and  as  one  of  the  best 
examples  we  know  of  a  pure  style  of  political  wiiting."—  Tunes,  Nov.  7, 1861. 


REPORT  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  CHURCH  THREE  LECTURES  on  MODERN  HISTORY, 


CONGRESS  of  18G2,  held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  and  Town  Hull.  Oxford.  July  8th, 
9th,  aud  10th.  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  fid.;  by  post,  2s.  lOd.  [Just  published. 

THE  SUFFERINGS  of  the  CLERGY  during  the 

GREAT  REBELLION.  By  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  M.A.,  sometime  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  Rector  ot  St.  Mary  Major,  Exeter.  Epitomized  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Annals  of  England.”  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5sJ, 

DAILY  STEPS  TOWARDS  HEAVEN ;  or,  Practical 

Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  History,  and  especially  on  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  according  to  the  Christian  Seasons.  With  Titles 
and  Characters  of  Christ ;  and  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Twelfth  Edition,  large 
type,  crown  Svo.  antique  cloth,  5s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER 

and  other  Authorized  Books,  from  the  Reformation  ;  and  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  how 
the  Rubrics.  Cam  ms,  and  Customs  of  the  Church  have  been  understood  and  observed  from 
the  same  time:  witlf  an  Account  of  the  Slate  ol  Religion  in  England  fioin  1G40  to  IGfio. 
By  the  Rev  Thomas  Latiikuoy.  M.A.,  Author  of  “  A  History  of  the  Convocation,” 
•*  The  Nonjurors,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Index,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  fid. 

ANCIENT  COLLECTS  and  other  PRAYERS. 

Sclented  for  Devotional  Use  from  various  Rituals, with  an  Appendix  on  the  rollects  in  the 
Pray, r  B  ok.  By  IV' imam  Bright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Author 
of  “A  History  of  the  Church,”  xc.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  Svo.  in  red  and  black, 
on  toned  paper,  antique  clo.h,  5s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH,  from  the  Edict  of 

Milan,  a.d.  313,  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  By  William  Bright,  M.A.,  Fellow 
ot  University  College,  Oxford  ;  late  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Scottish 
Church.  Fust  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  FAITH:  Eight  Plain  Sermons. 

By  one  of  tlic  Writers  of  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons.”  Fep.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Abel— Enoch— Nonli— Abraham— Isaac,  Jacob,  ami  Joseph— Moses— The  Walls  of  Jericho— 
Conclusions. 


deli'  ered  in  Oxford,  1859-61.  I.  II.  On  the  Study  of  History,  nr.  On  some  Supposed 
Consequences  ot  the  Doctrine  of  Historical  l'rociess.  By  Gollwin  Smith,  M.A.  Rcrius 
Professor  ot  Modern  History  in  the  Univeisity  of  Oxford.  8vu.  eloiii,  Is. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  TIIE  EXAMINERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MODERN 
HISTORY  AT  OXFORD. 

THE  ANNALS  of  ENGLAND  :  an  Epitome  of  English 

History,  from  Cotemporary  Writers,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  other  Public  Records 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  clotii,  15s.  ;  or  each  Vol.  separately,  8s. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  Roman  Era  to  the  end  of  the  Plantagencts. 

Vol.  II.  From  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  Charles  I 
Vol.  III.  From  tlie  Common  ivealth  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 

A  FEW  NOTES  from  PAST  LIFE,  1818-1832. 

Sxfmifcrow^!io?e°o&6dy  M’A”  KeCtor  of  IsliP’ 

“  Tlie  volume  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  cf  subjects  at  which  it  glances,  and  for  the  genial 
wisdom  with  which  each  is  handled.  — Daily  News.  h 

“  These  notes  eann.it  fail  to  interest  a  tar  larger  circle  than  the  Editor’s  old  associates  at 
Harrow  and  Uriel.  — Gentleman  s  tiuyazuie, 

spite 


Oxford  men  a  picture  of  the  past  which  they  will  glance  at  with  pleasure,' 

GLEANINGS  from  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  By 

George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Appendices  supplying  Further  Particulars 
and  completing  the  History  of  the  Abbey  Buildings,  by  otlierL.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Flates  and  VV oodeuts.  Svo.  New  and  much  enlarged  Edition.  [In  the. press. 

MEMOIR  of  the  late  JOSHUA  WATSON.  By  the 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Cmm  row.  New  Edition.  {Tn  the  press. 

LIFE  of  THOMAS  WILSON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 

and  Man.  By  the  Rev.  John  Keble.  [in  the  press. 
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CHAPPELL  &  CO.’S 

NEW  ROOMS,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND, 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 


These  large  Rooms  contain  Pianofortes  of  every  description,  by  every  celebrated  maker  of  London,  &c.,  and  form  a  collection  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  other  Establishment. 

The  Instruments  are  classified  in  the  following  manner :  — 

ROOM  No.  1.  —  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description  from  TEN  to  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  2.  —  PIANOFORTES  from  THIRTY-FIVE  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  3.  —  PIANOFORTES  from  SIXTY  to  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS;  also  HARMONIUMS  of  the  best  kinds. 

ROOM  No.  4.  —  HARMONIUMS  of  every  description,  from  SIX  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS. 

ROOMS  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  are  appropriated  to  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  for  Hire,  and  include  Instruments  of  every  kind,  by 
Alexandre,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Erard,  &c.  &c. 

Purchasers  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  side  by  side,  Pianofortes  by  every  recognised  maker,  and  of  forming  a  far  more  correct  judgment 
of  their  various  merits  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  factories,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which  necessarily  differ  greatly, 
and  frequently  deceive  the  car  even  of  the  most  skilful. 

The  superiority  of  tone  of  ALEXANDRE’S  Harmoniums  is  too  well  established  to  need  any  comment.  An  immense  assortment  may  be  seen, 
suitable  to  the  School-room,  Church,  or  Drawing-room,  ranging  in  price  from  Five  to  Eighty-five  Guineas. 

Any  Instrument  may  be  exchanged  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  purchase,  should  it  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  perfectly  new  Pianoforte  or  Harmonium  may  be  hired,  if  taken  for  twelve  months  certain. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862, 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

CHAPPELL  &  CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  PIANINO :  a  very  elegant  Pianoforte,  of  a 
small  size,  but  with  the  full  compass,  check  action,  and  pertbct  touch  ; 
admirably  adapted  to  small  rooms,  yachts,  boudoirs,  &c.  Excellent  for 
keeping  in  tune :  and  the  cheapest  Pianoforte  with  cheek  action  yet 
made.  Price  25  Guineas  in  Mahogany;  26  Guineas  in  Rosewood  or 
Walnut ;  ditto,  with  Ornamental  Fret,  27  Guineas.  Height,  3  ft.  4  in. 

CHAPPELL’S  ENGLISH  MODEL  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE^— 
To  amateurs  preferring  the  pure  English  tone  of  the  BROAD  WOOD  and 
COLLARD  quality,  the  English  Model  will  be  found  the  most  perfectly 
satisfactory  instrument  at  a  moderate  price.  The  action  is  of  the  same 
simple  description  as  the  above  makers’,  and  therefore  especially  adapted 
to  the  country,  where  the  more  complicated  actions  are  objectionable  to 
the  tuners.  In  elegant  Rosewood  Case,  with  full  Fret  (similar  in  all 
respects  to  other  instruments  at  50  Guineas),  price  35  Guineas.  In 
best  Walnut  (similar  to  other  GO  Guinea  instruments),  40  Guineas. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  price  50  Guineas, 
in  Rosewood  ;  or  in  Walnut;  GO  Guineas.  —  This  instrument  has  Three 
Strings,  and  the  fullest  Grand  compass  of  Seven  Octaves.  It  is 
strengthened  by  every  possible  means  to  endure  the  greatest  amount 
of  wear,  and  to  stand  perfectly  in  any  climate.  The  workmanship  is  of 
the  best  description  ;  the  tone  is  round,  full,  and  rich  ;  and  the  power 
equal  to  that  of  a  Bichord  Grand.  The  touch  is  elastic ;  and  the 
repetition  Very  .rapid.  No  Pianoforte,  in  all  respects  comparable,  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  England  at  the  same  price.  Every  instrument 
will  be  warranted,  and  (if  desired)  exchanged  within  twelve  months  of 
the  purchase. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS.  —  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE  HARMONIUMS  and  PIANOFORTES  of  eveiy  description, 

nearly  (if  not  quite)  as  good  as  new,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Second¬ 
hand  Instruments  of  every  description,  and  in  great  variety,  bv  BROAD- 
WOOD,  COLLARD,  ERARD,  CHAPPELL,  KIRKMAN,  &c. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

ALEXANDRE  &  CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 

NEW  FIVE-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  the  best 
of  all  makers.  In  Oak  Case,  with  a  compass  of  Four  Octaves.  Perfect 
for  the  Cottage,  School,  or  Choir.  Price  5  Guineas. 

NEW  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  with  Five 
Octaves,  two  Footboards,  and  in  Oak  Case.  These  instruments  are  lower 
in  price,  and  superior  to  all  other  cheap  Harmoniums. 

NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  by  ALEXANDRE.— No.  1,  with  two 
rows  of  keys,  8  stops,  3h  rows  of  vibrators,  and  swell  to  the  upper  row  of 
keys,  in  Rosewood  Case,  45  Guineas.  No.  2,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  22 
stops,  G  rows  of  vibrators,  and  swell  to  the  upper  row  of  keys,  in  "Rose¬ 
wood,  or  Polished  Oak  Case,  price  70  Guineas.  These  instruments 
surpass  all  others  for  Church  purposes,  and  are  equally  adapted  to  the 
Organist’s  use  in  a  Drawing-room.  They  are  especially  manufactured 
to  resist  the  ill-effects  of  damp,  which  is  too  common  in  churches,  and 
are  consequently  not  liable  to  derangement.  Testimonials  to  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Alexandre  Harmoniums,  from  Professors  STERN- 
DALE  BENNETT  and  Sir  GEORGE  OUSELEY ;  also,  from  Dr. 
RIMB AULT,  Mr.  GOSS,  Mr.  TURLE,  Herr  ENGEL,  and  the  most 
eminent  Professors  and  Organists,  with  full  Descriptive  Lists,  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 
Either  of  the  above  Instruments  may  be  had  with  2.)  octaves  of  inde¬ 
pendent  German  pedals,  which  may  be  detached  at  will,  for  20  Guineas 
extra. 

ALEXANDRE  DRAWING-ROOM  HARMONIUMS. 

No.  1.  Three  stops,’  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

Rosewood  Case . 25  Guineas. 

„  2.  Eight  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

Rosewood  Case . 35  „ 

„  3.  Sixteen  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  voix 

celeste,  &c.  (the  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  .  60  „ 


ALEXANDRE’S  PRIZE  EXHIBITION  MODELS. 


Uo.  1.  —  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

With  Thirteen  Stops,  Four  Rows  of  Vibrators ;  with  the  addition  of  the 
new  Venetian  Swell,  worked  by  the  heel  of  the  right  foot,  by  which 
means  a  crescendo  can  be  produced  without  the  use  of  the  Expression 
Stop.  Oak  Case.  Price  32  Guineas ;  or  without  the  Swell,  30  Guineas. 
Also,  in  Rosewood,  at  35  Guineas. 

These  Instruments  gained  the  Prize  Medal,  with 


Ho.  2.  — TOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

In  Handsome  Rosewood  Case,  with  Percussion  Action,  and  Fourteen  Stops. 
This  Instrument,  finished  in  a  style  superior  to  any  other  kind,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  mechanism  being  French  polished,  is  consequently 
more  calculated  to  withstand  the  effects  of  dust  and  damp.  It  has 'a 
Venetian  Swell  worked  by  the  heels,  thus  doing  away  with  the  knee 
Pedals,  which  are  sometimes  objected  to  by  Ladies.  Price  60  Guineas. 


the  following  award  :  —  “  A'ovcltg  of  construction  of  Harmoniums,  cheapness,  combined  xcitli  excellence  of 
manufacture,  and  fine  qualitg  of  tone.” 


AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 


Descriptive  Lists  and  Drawings  sent  on  Application  to 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISW  OODE,  at  No.  5  New-stieet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London:  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES,  at 
Office,  No.  33  Southampton  street.  Strand,  m  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  —  Saturday,  Xovembcr  8,  ]S6-‘. 
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THE  FRENCH  PROJECT  OF  MEDIATION. 

POLITICAL  rumours  which  end  in  nothing  are  generally 
mischievous ;  but  the  injury  which  arises  from  reports  of 
intervention  in  America  is  almost  unprecedently  great.  The 
starvation  of  Lancashire  is  caused,  not  by  a  deficiency  of 
cotton  in  the  world  at  large,  but  by  an  absence  of  sufficient 
commercial  inducement  for  procuring  it  from  the  countries 
where  it  is  grown.  No  merchant  is  bound  to  ruin  himself  by 
a  speculative  order  for  a  commodity  which  may  suddenly  be 
thrown  on  his  hands  in  an  over-stocked  market.  Lord 
Russell  has  sufficiently  puzzled  traders  by  publishing  within 
a  single  fortnight  two  official  estimates  of  the  stock  of 
Southern  cotton,  as  consisting  respectively  of  2,000,000  and 
of  4,000,000  bales.  It  may,  howevei',  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possible  all  the 
information  within  its  own  reach,  although  it  may  be  unre¬ 
liable  and  contradictory.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  may 
still  be  induced  to  encourage  Indian  imports  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  American  stock,  whether  large  or  small,  is  at 
present  shut  out  of  the  European  market  by  the  blockade. 
But  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  their  hazardoirs  enterprise  should 
be  further  interrupted  by  announcements  of  diplomatic  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  the  blockade.  It  appears  that  the  French 
Government  has  at  last  formally  invited  England  and  Russia 
to  join  in  an  application  to  the  belligerents  for  an  armistice, 
which  might  give  an  opportunity  for  negotiating  a  peace ;  and 
as  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  feeling  their  way  before 
they  commit  themselves  by  regular  overtures,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersbui-g  had 
previously  received  notice  of  the  project,  and  that  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  answer  to  be  returned.  At  all  events, 
the  policy  of  France  is  certainly  consistent.  The  blockade  would 
have  been  raised  many  months  ago  but  tor  the  steady  per¬ 
sistence  of  England  in  the  neutral  system  which  American 
newspapers  character  is  ti  cally  ascribe  to  national  cowardice. 

Unless  the  French  Government  had  been  either  prepared 
to  act  alone,  or  assured  of  English  co-operation,  no  plan  of 
intervention  would  have  been  formally  proposed.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  assert  positively  that  the  assent  of  England  has 
been  withheld,  but,  on  the  opposite  supposition,  some  of 
the  gravest  members  of  the  Cabinet  must  have  been 
guilty  of  unaccountable  indiscretion.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Southern  sympathies  were  only  expressed  in  the  theo¬ 
retical  proposition  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  nation.  Since  his  Northern  tour,  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  have  publicly 
explained  the  cogent  reasons  of  policy  and  of  laxv  which 
prohibit  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
is  certain  that  neither  statesman  can  have  anticipated 
the  early  concurrence  of  his  Government  in  a  mediation 
which  would  practically  assume  the  independence  of  the 
South  ;  and  as  the  campaign  has  since  taken  no  decisive  turn,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  reason  or  excuse  could  be 
offered  for  a  sudden  change  of  policju  Every  Minister  must 
be  fully  aware  of  the  commercial  disturbance  which  is  caused 
by  any  prospect,  however  remote,  of  opening  the  Southern 
ports.  The  French  Government  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  in¬ 
terfere,  either  alone  or  in  concert  with  Russia ;  but  if  England 
stands  aloof,  an  offer  of  mediation  will  be  nugatory,  unless  it 
is  followed  by  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  employment  of 
force.  It  is  true  that  the  advocates  ot  the  South  assert  that 
the  Federalists  desire  intervention ;  but  nothing  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Washington  Government,  or  in  the  language  of  its 
supporters,  tends  to  confiian  their  statement.  It  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  really  invited  French  mediation,  he  has  utterly  bewildered 
His  countrymen,  and  especially  his  partisans. 

An  armistice,  attended  by  a  suspension  of  the  blockade, 
means  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  If  the  European  Powers  interfere 


for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  ports,  they  will  never  again 
allow  them  to  be  closed ;  for  the  renewal  of  a  bloody  and 
hopeless  contest  would  be  even  more  justly  obnoxious  to 
general  feeling  than  the  continuance  of  a  struggle  iix  which  it 
may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  pause.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
Government  of  Washington  would  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  a 
truce,  except  in  the  confidence  that  it  must  expand  into  a 
definitive  peace.  The  Northern  preparations  have  been  made 
at  enormous  expense,  and  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  for  the 
moment  full.  The  maintenance  of  half  a  million  of  soldiers 
for  §ix  months  in  utter  idleness  would  be  ruinously  xvasteful, 
and  a  promiscuous  grant  of  furloughs  would  only  lead  to  the 
final  disappearance  of  recruits  who  have  with  difficulty 
been  attracted  by  unpi'ecedented  bounties.  A  temporary 
peace  would  be  almost  as  costly  as  Avar,  and  it  Avould 
provide  feAV  additional  resources.  As  the  tariff*  Avould 
not  be  altered,  there  is  no  reason  Avhy  commerce  should  revive, 
nor  could  the  sea  be  more  open  than  at  present  to  Federal 
shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  Avould  profit  by  the 
interval  to  sell  its  cotton,  and  to  buy  Avhatever  is  required  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Arms,  clothing,  and 
ammunition  Avould  be  reduced  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
present  prices,  and  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  Avould  be  saved  to  the  Confederate  Treasury.  The 
volunteers  of  the  South  could,  in  any  case,  be  trusted  to  rally 
round  the  flag  Avliich  they  have  from  the  first  defended  under 
the  influence  of  patriotic  zeal ;  and,  on  the  improbable  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Avar  could  be  reneAved  at  the  close  of  a  limited 
armistice,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  comparative 
chances  of  success  Avould  be  fundamentally  altered.  The 
North  would  be  as  much  poorer  or  Aveaker  as  the  South  Avould 
be  better  and  stronger ;  nor  could  the  most  resolute  fanatic 
refuse  to  see  that  the  principle  of  independence  had  been 
\rirtually  conceded.  If  any  further  argument  Avere  needed  to 
sIxoav  that  the  French  proposal  must  be  rejected  by  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Government,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  North  can 
!  obtain  an  annistice  at  pleasure,  apart  from  the  interference  of 
neuti’als,  and  Avithout  concessions  to  the  enemy.  By  abstain- 
|  ing  from  the  invasion  of  the  South,  the  Federals  can  suspend 
;  or  discontinue  active  hostilities  by  land,  Avhile  at  the  same 
1  time  they  maintain  the  blockade.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  Avill  purchase  at  a  heavy  cost  a  doubtful  benefit  Avhicli 
may  be  secured  at  his  oavii  discretion. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  the  reported  project  multiply 
indefinitely  as  the  matter  is  more  fully  considered.  It  must 
be  supposed  that,  during  the  armistice,  both  Fedei'ations  Avould. 
maintain  their  oavii  commercial  systems,  so  that  perfect  free 
trade  in  the  South  Avould  coexist  Avith  the  rigid  protectionism  of 
the  North.  As  it  could  be  scarcely  Avorth  Avhile  to  establish  a 
line  of  inland  custom-houses  for  an  interval  of  six  months,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  eon- 
|  traband  trade  Avhich  is  already  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
Avar.  Even  if  the  Confederate  Government  provisionally  adopted 
the  Northern  tariff,  it  could  scarcely  enforce  on  its  citizens  the 
corresponding  excise  duties  Avhich  have  been  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Congress.  A  mere  suspension  of  arms  might 
not  be  impracticable ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  blockade 
Avould  render  arrangements  necessary  Avhich  Avould  be  im- 
!  practicable  unless  they  Avere  permanent.  In  short,  the 
mediation  Avould  be  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  the 
South,  and  to  a  declaration  of  Avar  Avith  the  North.  The 
1  benevolent  pi’ofession  of  putting  a  stop  to  useless  bloodshed 
could  scarcely  be  disconnected  from  the  avoAved  intention  of 
obtaining  cotton  for  European  looms.  The  suffering  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  blockade  may  perhaps  hereafter  justify  forcible 
intervention ;  but  English  opinion  is  almost  unanimous  in 
holding  that  the  time  has  not  yet  ai'rived  for  overruling  inter¬ 
national  laAV  on  the  ground  of  political  expediency. 

The  reception  of  Mr.  Slidell  at  Compiegne  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  already  settled  the  terms 
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of  an  impending  alliance  with  the  Confederate  Government. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  new  policy  with  his  usual  saga¬ 
city  and  caution,  especially  if  he  has  stipulated  for  aid  or 
countenance  in  his  wild  Mexican  enterprise.  Although  the 
Northern  Republicans  will  undoubtedly  denounce  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  England  as  more  culpable  than  the  enmity  of  France, 
even  American  credulity  and  prejudice  must  yield  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  unfriendly  and  one-sided  mediation.  The  unex¬ 
pected  issue  of  the  French  Circular  explains  the  recent 
eagerness  of  tlie  English  Opposition  for  intervention  on  behalf 
of  the  South.  Its  most  active  leader  lias  for  some  time 
cultivated  a  backstair’s  connexion  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  last  session  Mr.  Disraeli  held  a  brief  from  the 
reactionary  section  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  he  did 
full  justice  to  his  instructions  by  protesting  against  Lord 
Palmerston’s  vexatious  resistance  to  the  uncontrolled  will 
of  his  august  ally.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  similar 
understanding  should  not  be  established  on  American  as 
well  as  on  Italian  questions.  Although  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
has  hitherto  shown  perfect  loyalty  in  concerting  his  policy 
with  the  English  Government,  he,  or  his  Ministers,  may 
perhaps  sometimes  think  it  expedient  to  promote  their  own 
views  by  the  indirect  pressure  of  domestic  opposition.  It 
may  have  been  thought,  moreover,  that  the  English 
Cabinet,  notwithstanding  its  own  distaste  to  interference, 
would  be  unwilling  to  hold  back  when  all  the  other  Great 
Powers  were  anxious  to  impose  peace  on  the  Americans. 
The  report  that  Russia  had  adhered  to  the  French  proposal 
was  evidently  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  re¬ 
sistance.  The  actual  isolation  of  France  will  be  excused  on 
the  ground  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  obstinate  perversity  has 
checked  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Governments  which  are 
less  immediately  interested  in  American  affairs.  Intrigues  of 
this  kind  are  intelligible,  and  generally  trivial ;  but  com¬ 
mercial  confusion  is  more  serious  than  the  ordinary  con¬ 
sequences  of  underground  diplomacy.  A  penny  in  the  pound 
in  the  price  of  cotton  at  present  outweighs  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  contingent  accession  to  office  by  the  aid  of 
either  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  foreign  alliance. 


WHAT  ENGLAND  WANTS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
LANCASHIRE. 

THE  stream  of  benevolence  flows  steadily  into  the  treasuries 
of  committees,  and  there  is  also  a  tiny  rivulet  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  objects  and  results  of  benevolence  which  trickles 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  thirsty  enough  to  catch 
eagerly  at  every  drop.  But  what  we  can  learn  about  Lanca¬ 
shire  is  as  yet  very  meagre.  We  cannot  give  anything  like  a 
reason  for  the  course  we  are  taking,  or  propose  to  take,  with 
reference  to  this  great  national  calamity.  And  yet,  if  ever 
knowledge,  and  purpose,  and  method,  were  wanted,  they  must 
be  wanted  when  we  endeavour  to  intervene  suddenly,  and  on 
so  large  a  scale,  for  the  preservation  of  life  with  means  which 
are  certainly  scant}r,  and  may  be  insufficient.  We  cannot  do 
anything  without  knowledge,  except  give  blindly ;  and  philan¬ 
thropy  leaping  in  the  dark  is  not  exactly  the  image  of  what 
England  ought  to  be  doing  now.  It  may  be  most  truly  said 
now  that  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  gold.  To  have  a 
definite,  intelligible,  attainable  purpose  —  to  act  speedily,  and 
to  avoid  the  seeds  of  future  evil,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  and 
remote  as  well  as  near — is  the  secret  which  will  elude  our  grasp 
unless  we  make  the  most  serious  efforts  to  seize  it.  We  want 
to  know  what  to  do ;  and  directly  we  set  ourselves  to 
discover  what  it  is  that  we  ought  to  do,  a  thousand  obstacles 
arise  to  obscure  our  vision  and  confuse  our  search.  The 
magnitude  of  the  distress,  the  very  novelty  of  distress  in  any 
serious  and  general  shape  to  those  now  suffering,  the  strange 
mixture  of  solidity  and  fragility  which  seems  to  characterize 
the  fortunes  of  millowners,  the  mere  fact  that  to  many  the 
relief  given  is  voluntary  and  nonofficial,  and  is  bestowed 
under  no  legal  responsibility,  are  all  reasons  which  contribute 
to  make  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  the  extent  and 
prospects  of  Lancashire  distress  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
uncertain  that  practical  politics  have  offered  in  recent  times. 
Still,  the  nation  must  act  in  some  way,  and  if  it  cannot  get  all 
the  information  it  would  like,  it  must  be  content  with  such  an 
amount  as  systematic  diligence  can  procure.  The  first  thing  is 
to  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  know;  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  anything  like  organized  and  adequate  help  is  to  put 
clearly  before  us  what,  at  this  moment,  it  is  most  important  to 
England  to  learn  about  Lancashire,  if  only  the  question  could 
be  answered. 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  know  what  is  actually  going  on 
among  the  poor.  Perhaps  this  is  the  simplest  head  of  inquiry  ; 


but  still,  when  its  investigation  has  to  embrace  so  large  a 
number  of  cases,  there  must  be  many  points  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  that  can  be  only  guessed  at.  That  the  industriotis 
and  saving  poor  have  been  forced  to  expend  almost  if  not  all 
their  savings  —  that  they  have  parted  with  one  item  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture  after  another,  until  even  their  blankets  have 
gone  to  the  pawnshop,  and  that  many  thousand  people  who,  a 
year  ago,  were  honest,  happy,  and  well  conducted,  are  now 
without  a  sufficient  maintenance  —  is  certain ;  and  it  is  this 
certainty  that  prompts  and  justifies  the  benevolence  of  the 
country.  But  still  questions  suggest  themselves  at  once  to 
which  we  should  like  an  answer.  In  the  first  place,  how  far 
does  the  destitution  of  the  people  go  ?  Is  there  anything  like 
real  starvation  ?  Are  people  dying  for  want  of  food,  or  likely  to 
die  ?  Has  any  disease  attendant  on  insufficient  food  given 
premonitory  symptoms  of  its  appearance  ?  Or  are  the  stories 
we  hear  of  death  and  fatal  illness  either  cases  that  have  been 
accidentally  neglected,  or  exaggerated,  even  if  true?  We 
should  also  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  the  misery  of  the 
manufacturing  population  at  present  surpasses  that  of  the 
ordinary  poor  population  of  London  in  winter,  or  whether 
the  sufferings  of  the  North  would  seem  tolerable  to  the 
South,  with  its  much  longer  familiarity  with  want  and  bad 
living.  Then,  again,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  one  town  differs  in  its  condition  from  another — 
whether  it  is  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  or  the  construction 
of  the  buildings,  or  the  better  or  worse  supervision  of  the  rich  ; 
or  merely  because  one  town  has  more  money  contributed  to 
its  support  than  another  has.  It  may  be  susceptible  of  proof 
that  every  penny  of  additional  weekly  allowance  produces  an 
appreciable  and  proportionate  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor ;  and  if  so,  this  would  serve  at  once  as  a  strong 
inducement  to  liberality,  and  as  an  index  of  the  extent  to 
which  liberality  ought  to  be  carried. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  it 
clearly  explained  what  is  now  being  done  for  the  poor ;  what 
money  is  being  contributed  and  from  what  sources;  and  what  are 
the  primary  principles  that  govern  its  distribution.  The  right 
channel  of  benevolence  is  almost  as  important  as  the  right 
amount.  What  are  the  different  systems  now  at  work,  and 
what  are  their  comparative  merits  ?  The  money  that  is  given, 
apart  from  that  raised  by  the  rates,  appears  to  us  to  reach  its 
destination  through  three  principal  channels.  There  is  the 
channel  of  a  great  public  body,  acting  by  definite  rules,  and  im¬ 
posing  definite  conditions.  The  Manchester  Committee  alone 
answers  to  this  character.  The  money  sent  through  the  Mansion 
House  is  distributed  according  to  no  determinate  principles,  and 
under  no  stated  checks,  except  that  it  is  given  through  local 
committees,  and  that  these  committees  must  not  be  tainted  by 
sectarian  exclusiveness.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  never  taken  upon 
himself  what  he  could  not  do  effectually  at  so  great  a  distance. 
He  has  not  ascertained  that  particular  applicants  have  a  better 
case  than  their  neighbours,  except  that  a  larger  distressed  popu¬ 
lation  gets  a  larger  contribution ;  nor  have  his  Committee, 
apparently,  any  rules  whatever  to  check  fraud  and  the  demo¬ 
ralization  of  the  poor.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Manchester 
Committee  might  possibly  control  the  London  Committee  by 
only  giving  where  the  London  money  Avas  well  laid  out.  We 
should  like  to  knoAv  if  this  is  so,  and  A\diat  are  the  Manchester 
rules,  and  Avhether  they  are  adhered  to.  We  should  like 
also  to  knoAv  whether  the  separation  of  the  BridgeAvater  House 
Fund  is  anything  more  than  nominal.  Then,°again,  has  the 
Manchester  Committee  any  practical  means  of  checking  the 
selfishness  of  those  who  will  not  help  themselves  and'tlieir 
immediate  neighbours,  or  must  money  be  found  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  poor  Avould  starve  Avithout  it  ?  The  second  channel 
through  which  aid  is  given  is  that  ot  minor  schemes 
having  an  organization,  but  having  an  aim  less  than 
that  of .  effecting  a  general  good.  There  are  all  the  schemes 
for  giving  mental  occupation  —  schools  for  all  purposes  — 
sewing,  drilling,  and  cooking,  as  Avell  as  learning  —  and 
there  are  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  help  individuals, 
and  to  keep  one  or  more  persons  from  starvation,  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  the  mass.  Probably  nothing  but  experience  can 
decide  Avhether  the  greater  good  is  done  in  this  Avay,  or  by 
acting  on  a  large  scale  through  a  central  body,  although  Ave 
confess,  if  this  body  does  its  duty,  Ave  cannot  pretend  to  have 
much  doubt  as  to  the  answer  experience  would  give.  Thirdly, 
there  is  private  charity  given  by  the  rich  to  the  poor  Avhom 
they  knoAv.  It  Avould  be  indelicate  as  Avell  as  useless,  in  most 
instances,  to  seek  to  knoAv  the  story  of  the  charity  that  does 
not  Avish  to  be  public.  But  still  Ave  can  notice  the  General 
effect,  which  must  vary  so  greatly  in  different  localities^  and, 
Avhen  private  charity  takes  the  form  of  keeping  mills  open  at  a 
loss,  there  can  be  no  secret  as  to  its  existence  or  its  extent. 
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On  this,  as  on  most  of  the  heads  we  have  mentioned,  we  have 
had  some  desultory  statistics ;  hut,  unless  these  statistics  are 
put  together  in  subordination  to  a  common  purpose,  and  are 
grouped  to  show  what  is  done,  and  what  way  of  doing  it  is 
best,  they  only  plunge  us  further  in  the  abyss  of  bewilderment. 

In  the  third  place,  England,  when  called  on  to  give  in  one 
shape  or  another  to  the  cotton  districts,  ought  to  be  told  plainly 
what  the  resources  of  these  districts  are.  Have  we  a  right  to 
demand  that  Lancashire  shall  keep  its  own  poor,  and  is  our  only 
duty  to  pay  a  testimonial  of  our  regard  to  meritorious  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  giving  a  few  extra  comforts  to  those  who 
have  lost  comforts  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  bear 
their  loss  nobly  ?  The  main  points  are,  the  estimated  rental 
on  which  rates  are  calculated  in  all  the  unions  affected  —  then 
the  rates  before  the  distress,  and  during  its  progress,  and  at 
the  present  time  —  and,  lastly,  what  is  as  important  as  any¬ 
thing,  the  actual  and  probable  incidence  of  these  rates.  On 
whom  do  they  now  practically  fall,  and  what  is  the  pressure 
they  entail  ?  But  the  resources  of  Lancashire  include  those 
of  the  future,  and  not  only  those  of  the  present.  Lan¬ 
cashire  can  borrow,  and  we  wish  Lancashire  would  tell 
us  how  far  the  very  limited  power  of  borrowing,  created  by 
the  Act  of  last  session,  caji  be  turned  to  a  practical  use,  and 
what  are  the  powers  that  the  Legislature  must  grant  if  any 
large  sums  are  to  be  raised.  Is  money  to  be  got  easily  on 
the  security  of  the  rates,  and  at  what  percentage,  and  what 
arrangement  for  paying  it  off  would  be  most  acceptable  to  all 
parties  ?  The  law,  too,  provides  various  remedies  of  its  own 
to  protect  the  poor.  It  does  this,  perhaps,  rather  theoretically. 
But  still  the  remedies  exist,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  be  told 
whether  these  remedies  have  been  ever  applied.  When  we 
hear  of  people  dying,  or  threatening  to  die,  of  starvation,  we 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  legal  maxim  that  England 
suffers  no  one  to  starve.  It  is  a  maxim  enforced  by  a  little 
feeble  battery  of  legal  processes ;  and  we  may  ask  whether,  in 
any  one  case,  this  battery  has  been  set  at  work,  and  with 
what  effect. 

Lastly,  Ave  hope  soon  to  hear  what  it  is  that  the  leaders  of 
Lancashire,  who  are  capable  of  looking  forward  at  all,  are 
really  looking  to.  Cotton  may  come  in,  not  suddenly,  or  in 
any  great  quantities ;  but  still  it  may  come  in  to  some  extent 
from  America,  if  so  happy  and  improbable  an  event  as  the 
cessation  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  permits  its 
arrival,  and,  in  course  of  time,  it  is  sure  to  come  in  from  India 
and  other  distant  quarters.  But  till  it  does  come,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  We  do  not  want  to  know  what  is  the  best  general 
plan  for  the  future,  so  much  as  what  is  thought  in  Lancashire 
to  be  the  best  general  plan.  There  is  first  the  question 
whether  the  cotton  hands  must  be  kept  together,  if  possible, 
at  any  cost,  or  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  try  to  relieve  the 
pressure  by  encouraging  emigration.  The  manufacturers 
are  understood  to  say  that  to  disperse  the  cotton  hands  would 
be  to  abandon  the  position  of  England  in  the  manufacturing 
world,  and  we  should  like  to  know  exactly  the  evidence  on 
which  this  assertion  rests.  Then,  if  we  are  to  support  the 
cotton  hands  in  idleness,  or  in  something  approaching  to  idle¬ 
ness,  for  a  considerable  period,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Only 
the  very  shortsighted  can  really  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  done 
by  a  perennial  flow  of  charity.  Keeping  a  whole  population 
on  the  proceeds  of  subscription  lists  is  a  mere  chimera.  Then, 
if  a  further  and  a  large  and  adequate  provision  is  to  be  made, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  the  unions  borrowing  largely,  or  by 
Parliamentary  aid,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  will  be 
for  the  nation  and  for  the  advisers  of  the  nation  to  determine 
ultimately  which  of  these  plans  is  the  better;  but,  mean¬ 
time,  it  would  throw  great  light  on  the  causes  and  character 
of  the  present  distress  if  we  could  but  know  what  is  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  Lancashire  wishes  that  the  decision  of  the 
nation  should  lie. 


ITALY. 

7 HE  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in  answer  to 
General  Durando’s  circular  tells  the  Italians  nothing 
they  did  not  know  before.  In  despatches,  everything  is  easily 
made  to  look  well  for  the  cause  of  the  writer  without  any 
manifest  departure  from  notorious  facts.  Delay  may  be 
the  policy  of  moderation  as  well  as  of  vacillation ;  and  the 
Emperor  is  only  taking  a  fair  advantage  of  the  necessary 
ambiguity  that  characterizes  so  many  of  the  dealings  of 
one  nation  with  another,  when  he  hides,  under  the  cloak 
of  a  uniform  system  of  gentle  arbitration,  the  vacil¬ 
lations  which  have  alternately  swayed  him  to  the  cause 
of  Italy  and  to  that  of  the  Pope.  An  air  of  quiet  ridicule 
is  also  thrown,  with  some  sort  of  excuse,  over  General 
Durando’s  circular,  by  merely  treating  it  as  in  substance  a 


proposal  that  the  French  shall  drive  the  Pope  into  exile,  in 
return  for  the  Italian  troops  shooting  Garibaldi.  These  are 
only  paper  triumphs  for  France,  and  paper  rebuffs  for  Italy. 
The  Pope,  and  Italy,  and  France  are  all  well  aware  that  the 
French  are  not  to  leave  Rome.  The  Emperor  has  selected  his 
winning  card,  and  it  is  not  that  of  generosity  to  Italy  and  jus¬ 
tice  to  Rome.  This  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  possible 
despatches,  circulars,  and  communicated  editorials  that  can  be 
written  on  the  Roman  question  at  present.  If  Italy  is  to  go  to 
Rome,  it  will  not  be  by  the  easy  process  of  an  immediate  compact 
with  the  Emperor.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  Italy  loses 
much  by  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  she  has  set  on  foot.  She 
would  most  certainly  have  had  to  pay  the  Emperor,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  for  going ;  and  the  course  of  events  may  take  her  in  a 
few  years  to  her  goal  at  a  much  smaller  price  than  she  would 
have  to  pay  now.  What  she  has  to  do  is  to  go  on  in  the  path 
on  which  she  has  set  out ;  and  then  she  may  reasonably  expect 
that  time  will  befriend  her.  It  is  true  that  the  difficulties  of 
administering  Italy,  with  an  alien  Rome  in  the  centre,  are  con¬ 
siderable  ;  but  most  great  nations  have  some  standing  difficulty 
of  administration,  and  it  is  in  no  slight  measure  because  they 
set  themselves  to  overcome  it  that  they  are  great  nations.  The 
forces  that  are  sending  Italy  upwards  act  more  strongly  day 
by  day,  as  the  mere  fact  that  they  exist  and  have  free  play 
increases  the  intensity  and  sphere  of  their  action.  The  Italians 
had  a  burning  desire  to  hold  a  place  in  Europe.  They  now 
hold  a  very  considerable  place,  and  the  wish  to  keep  it  and 
improve  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  old  undefined  longing 
which  actual  possession  and  the  confidence  of  success  never 
fail  to  impart.  The  Italians  also  knew  that  Italy  was 
teeming  with  neglected  resources,  that  it  had  a  magnificent 
seaboard  thrown  away,  and  a  central  position  that  might 
give  it  a  large,  and  perhaps  an  overwhelming  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  if  only  its  trade  could 
escape  from  the  shackles  of  feeble,  foreign  despotism.  The 
pushing,  energetic,  money-seeking  spirit  of  Italy  has  at  last 
had  its  chance,  and  is  using  it.  The  harbour’s  of  Italy  are 
alive  ;  the  great,  ancient,  neglected  towns  are  beginning  to 
trample  down  the  grass  in  the  streets,  and  scrape  away  the  filth 
from  before  their  marble  doors ;  the  habit  of  locomotion  is 
reclaiming  the  Italian  rustics  from  their  old  customs  of 
barbarous  stagnation.  The  process,  once  set  on  foot,  “  gathers 
“  strength  by  going.”  Trade  comes  more  and  more  where 
trade  once  begins  to  come ;  towns  thrive  as  their  inhabitants 
gain  an  increased  persuasion  that  they  are  going  to  thrive ; 
travellers  make  their  neighbours  travel.  If,  therefore,  Italy 
can  but  manage  to  be  free  from  any  great  political  shock,  any 
serious  internal  revolution,  and  any  rash  war,  she  will  float 
upwards  as  easily  and  as  continuously  as  a  boat  is  raised  from 
the  beach  by  a  gentle  incoming  tide. 

How  much  she  has  to  gain  by  simply  waiting,  and  by 
allowing  the  moral  elements  of  her  strength  to  strengthen  them¬ 
selves  in  the  general  European  mind,  may  be  gathered  from 
two  recent  events  of  a  very  different  character,  and  totally  un¬ 
connected,  except  as  contributing  to  show  that  a  nation  which, 
like  Italy,  stands  on  the  general  basis  of  modern  thought,  gains 
help  from  every  expansion  t which  modern  thought  receives. 
The  announcement  that  ten  thousand  Italian  priests  have 
entered  a  formal  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Temporal  Power  is  a  much  greater  blow  to  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Papacy  than  the  French  despatch  is  a  support. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  is  stronger  than  bayonets,  and 
that  is  thought.  If  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  priests 
of  Italy  come  to  think  with  Father  Passaglia,  no  amount 
of  Zouaves  and  rifled  cannon  will  keep  up  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  Government  of  Rome.  That  this  will  happen  very 
soon  may  be  improbable.  It  is  of  course  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Italian  priests  who,  in  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
appreciation  of  present  history,  are  the  flower  of  their  order, 
who  have  now  signed  the  address  to  the  PorE.  Not  in  a  day 
or  a  year  will  the  mass  of  a  priesthood — ignorant,  bigoted, 
and  humiliated  by  the  discipline  of  centuries,  and  the  long- 
contempt  of  their  superiors  — ■  learn  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
custom,  and  turn  into  new  ways,  and  make  that  effort  which 
the  first  beginnings  of  independent  thinking  must  cost  the 
ordinary  Italian  ecclesiastic.  Those  who  know  with  what 
reluctance  tramps,  who  have  long  cherished  their  familiar 
filth  in  safety,  accept  the  washing  which  is  the  price  of 
a  rescue  in  the  workhouse  from  starvation,  may  esti¬ 
mate  the  feeble  sickly  horror  with  which  most  Italian  priests 
would  set  themselves  to  consider  whether  the  Pope  gained  or 
lost  by  having  the  misery  of  the  Romans  to  answer  for,  and 
getting  in  return  the  strange  independence  of  French  protection. 
We  should  conceive  it  very  unlikely  that  Passaglia’s  movement 
will  gain  ground  quickly ;  nor  must  he  rely  on  an  advance 
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so  much  in  the  power  of  reasoning  as  in  the  contagious  in¬ 
fluence  of  patriotism.  The  more  unanimous  Italy  is  in  its 
policy,  and  the  greater  glory  it  brings  to  be  an  Italian,  the  less 
will  the  more  amiable,  sensitive,  and  sociable  portion  of  the 
clergy  like  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  sympathies  of  their 
flocks.  But  this  must  be  a  slow  process  at  best ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  so  great  a  change  in  men’s  traditional 
opinions  as  is  involved  in  the  voluntary  abandonment,  by  the 
Italian  clergy,  of  their  connexion  with  the  Papal  sovereignty 
will  be  worked  out  without  many  ebbs  and  flows  of  thought. 
It  would  be  a  still  greater  mistake,  we  imagine,  to  associate 
the  movement  set  on  foot  by  Passaglia  with  any  leaning  to 
Protestantism.  The  ordinary  Protestantism  of  England  and 
Germany  is  at  present  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educated  Italian,  and  is  simply  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  uneducated.  These  ten  thousand  Italian 
priests  have  no  more  thought,  we  may  be  sure,  of  be¬ 
coming  Protestants  than  they  have  of  becoming  Mahommedans. 
There  is  no  question  of  creed  or  doctrine  brought  before  their 
minds.  They  simply  feel,  as  Italians,  that  it  is  very  sad  other 
Italians  should  suffer  as  the  Romans  do,  and  they  ask  whether 
the  Pope  is  really  bound  by  his  duty  to  the  Church  to  make 
them  suffer.  Any  one  who  knows  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  aware  that  the  expediency  of  the  Temporal  Power  is 
a  veiy  arguable  point,  and  that  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  When  opposite  opinions  may  be  theoretically  de¬ 
fended  with  nearly  equal  ease,  men  are  apt  to  lean  practically 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  they  are  guided  by  the 
habits,  and  associations,  and  sympathies  of  their  daily  life. 
An  Italian  priest  to  whom  Italy,  and  her  fortunes,  and  her 
rights,  have  come  to  be  a  welcome  subject  of  thought,  natur¬ 
ally  looks  with  a  kindly  eye  on  the  reasoning  which  shows 
that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  has  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world.  The  ecclesiastic  who  moves  in  ecclesiastical  circles, 
and  is  occupied  with  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
stitutions,  sees  the  great  force  of  the  arguments  which  prove  that 
Rome,  with  its  immense  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  must  belong 
solely  to  the  Pope.  The  patriotic  movement  is,  therefore,  the  one 
which  really  controls,  if  it  does  not  originate,  the  religious  one ; 
and  a  solvent  budget,  and  a  disciplined  army,  will  be  the 
external,  and  perhaps  the  antecedent,  signs  of  a  general 
conversion  of  the  Italian  clergy  to  the  teaching  of  Father 
Passaglia. 

The  other  quarter  from  which  light  seems  to  be  streaming 
gently  and  faintly,  but  still  perceptibly,  on  Italy,  is  Austria 
herself.  Things  are  going  at  Vienna  as  the  friends  of  Italy 
could  wish  them,  for  they  are  going  as  is  best  for  Austria, 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  are  not  very  far  apart.  The  head 
of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  has  made,  under  more  or  less  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  a  considerable  step  in  the  path  of  liberal  government. 
He  has  recently  summoned  together  his  supporters,  explained 
to  them  his  views,  and  tendered  what  virtually  comes  to 
an  apology  for  having  been  too  independent  of  the  Lower 
House  in  his  dealings  with  the  Bank.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  sign  that  times  are  changed  at  Vienna,  and  the  ad¬ 
vancing  liberalism  of  Austria  contrasts  very  curiously  with 
the  foolish  petty  retrograde  action  of  the  Berlin  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  faGt  is,  that  Austria  has  so  many  difficulties 
to  face,  so  many  different  parts  to  play,  and  so  great  a  future 
before  her  if  she  is  moderately  wise,  that  it  is  hard  for  her  rulers 
to  act  independently  of  the  national  council,  if  this  council  is 
once  allowed  to  assemble.  The  Emperor  is  unfortunate  in 
having  a  Cabinet  presided  over  by  a  man  so  pedantic  and 
irritating  as  M.  von  Sciimerling  ;  but  M.  von  Schmep.ling 
is  by  no  means  an  incapable  man,  and  he  may  be  made  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  liberal  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances.  Wider 
views  of  policy  are  often  the  fruit  of  mere  continuance  in 
office  with  honest  intentions.  It  has  unquestionably  cost  M. 
von  Schmerling  some  pangs  to  acknowledge  that  his  best  chance 
of  getting  on  well  is  to  be  as  liberal  and  constitutional  as  he 
pretends  to  be.  But  the  result  is  not  less  important,  however 
it  may  have  come  about ;  nor  is  it  less  a  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion.  There  could  scarcely  be  any  change  on  the  Continent 
so  acceptable  to  England  as  to  have  Austria  governed  on  a 
liberal,  kindly,  statesmanlike  system.  We  have  every  reason 
to  wish  well  to  Austria.  She  alone  has  interests  in  the  East 
nearly  identical  with  ours.  She  alone  has  the  same  gain  to 
expect  from  the  establishment  of  independent  States,  provided 
they  are  not  the  tools  of  Russia.  Her  trade  with  us  might  be 
increased  to  at  least  the  point  which  our  trade  with  any 
European  nation  can  reach  ;  and  the  general  character  of  her 
Government  and  people  offer  excellent  guarantees  for  the 
performance  of  the  obligations  she  may  place  herself 
under.  But  Austria  cannot  be  what  the  Austria  of  the 
future  may  be,  unless  she  puts  herself  right  with 
the  world,  and  accepts  the  dictates  of  experience 


and  the  results  of  modern  thought.  As  she  grows 
more  liberal,  she  must  do  so.  A  liberal  Austria  cannot 
stand  aloof  from  liberal  Italy,  in  an  attitude  of  sullen 
hostility.  If  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  is  brought  to 
see  its  real  sources  of  strength  and  greatness,  it  will  not  cripple 
its  finance,  and  demoralize  its  soldiery,  and  alienate  liberal 
Europe,  by  holding  Venetia.  Money,  and  commerce,  and  a 
united  people,  and  the  buoyancy  of  a  thriving  nation  would 
be  bulwarks  and  buttresses  to  Austria  much  more  precious 
and  trustworthy  than  the  walls  of  the  Quadrilateral.  A 
liberal  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Vienna  has  the  key  of  Venetia 
in  its  gift,  and  Italy  may  rely  with  tolerable  certainty  on  the 
gift  coming  to  her,  if  only  she  has  the  courage  of  patience, 
and  wins  the  respect  of  Europe  by  the  able  administration  of 
her  own  internal  affairs. 


OLD  AVI)  YOUNG  IRELAND. 

Tiff  HERE  was  something  altogether  irregular,  but  not  wholly 
JL  unattractive,  in  the  traditional  notion  of  an  Irish 
peasant  which  seems  once  to  have  been  believed  in  as  a 
reality,  though  living  men  have  only  met  with  it  in  the  plays 
and  romances,  where  it  survives  in  spite  of  history  and 
experience.  A  country  where  “the  boys”  were  always 
ready  to  drink,  or  to  fight,  to  make  love,  or  to  toy  with  the 
shillelagh — where  everything  was  a  joke,  and  a  broken  head 
and  a  good  dinner  were  accepted  as  equal  blessings,  except 
that  the  latter  had  the  recommendation  of  rarity — where 
tailors,  after  a  week  without  a  fight,  felt  “  blue-moulded  for 
“  want  of  a  bating,”  and  gentlemen  of  high  chivalry  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  have  their  coat-tails  trodden  on — 
where  a  pretty  quarrel  was  regarded  with  the  same  kind  of 
affection  as  a  pretty  girl  —  the  Ireland  of  the  Sir  Lucius 
O’Triggers,  and  the  gallant  Onety-oneth,  of  Donnybrook 
and  faction -fights,  though  an  excellent  country  perhaps 
to  leave,  Avas  not  by  any  means  so  repulsive  to  read 
about  as  it  doubtless  ought  to  have  been  to  every  Avell- 
regulated  mind.  The  actual  Ireland  of  the  neivspapers  is 
something  wonderfully  different  from  the  fancy  picture  of  the 
novel  or  the  stage ;  and  it  Avould  be  interesting  to  knoiv  hoiv 
far  the  distinction  is  due  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  race,  and 
Iioav  far  to  the  poetical  halo  Avhich  was  throivn  about  its  ancient 
eccentricities  by  the  common  consent  of  all  Avriters  of  fiction. 
An  Irishman  Avho  was  anxious  not  to  despair  of  his  country 
Avould  be  immensely  relieved  to  find,  in  real  life,  some  trace 
of  the  reckless,  but  not  ungenerous,  spirit  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  characteristic  of  Hibernian  Celts.  Pure  pug¬ 
nacity,  as  free  from  malice  as  it  is  careless  of  consequences,  is 
rather  attractive  than  otherAvise,  and  no  one  eArer  thought  he 
Avas  disparaging  the  moral  character  of  Irishmen  very 
seriously  Avhen  he  dwelt  on  the  curious  combination  of  frolic 
and  fighting  Avhich  Avas  supposed  to  be  their  traditional 
method  of  enjoying  life. 

Of  late  years,  even  the  outAvard  semblance  of  the  fighting 
Irishman  has  been  almost  lost.  Bailiffs  are  shot  Avhere  they 
used  to  be  jocosely  mobbed ;  faction-fights  have  disappeared 
as  a  public  pastime,  and  been  replaced,  for  the  most  part,  by 
private  assassinations,  which  have  neither  the  romance  nor 
the  daring  to  recommend  them  Avhich  once  made  Donnybrook 
the  boast  of  St,  Patrick’s  darlings.  Perhaps,  there  is  not 
more  actual  slaughter  than  there  Avas  supposed  to  be  in  the 
good  old  times  of  hilarious  homicide ;  but  the  quality  of  the 
staple  has  sadly  deteriorated  from  the  old-fashioned  type,  and 
instead  of  being  shot  or  pounded  to  death,  all  in  the  way  of 
honour  or  pastime,  the  victims  of  Irish  crime  in  this  age  of 
iron  are  struck  doAvn  from  motives  as  sordid,  and  by 
means  as  coAvardly,  as  if  the  Avell-knoAvn  chivalry  of  the 
race  had  altogether  disappeared.  If  this  Avere  really  true,  — 
if  mere  animal  pugnacity  had  been  changed  in  the  course 
of  time  into  the  savage  brutality  of  Ireland  as  it  is  —  there 
Avould  be  little  hope  for  a  country  Avhich  Avas  pursuing  a  road 
so  unmistakeably  leading  from  bad  to  Avorse.  But  avc  are 
happy  to  think  that  the  Ireland  of  a  couple  of  generations  back 
was  not  a  Avliit  better  than  the  country  Avhich  has  become  the 
opprobrium  of  the  civilized  Avorld,  and  that  the  old  faction 
fights  Avere  just  as  devoid  of  bravery  and  manliness  as  the 
favourite  crimes  of  the  present  day.  One  naturally  clings  to 
the  belief  that  the  moral  progress  of  Ireland,  in  the  midst 
of  material  improvement,  has  not  been  altogether  doAvmvard, 
and  that  the  revulsion  of  feeling  Avith  Avhich  the  facts  of  the 
present  are  contrasted  Avith  the  fictions  of  the  past  are  due 
rather  to  the  exaggeration  of  an  old  stage  type  of  character 
than  to  the  gradual  degradation  of  a  brave  though  barbarous 
nation. 

A  remarkable  pastoral  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
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of  Cashel,  though  not  meant  as  a  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  Irish 
race,  goes  very  far  to  confirm  the  consoling  impression  that,  bad 
as  the  country  may  be,  it  is  not  worse  than  it  always  has  been. 
Like  the  sweet  village  of  Auburn,  the  parish  of  Emly  has 
evidently  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  past  free  from  the 
corruptions  of  an  innovating  age.  In  one  district  of  noble 
Tipperary,  if  nowhere  else,  may  be  seen  a  picture  of  what 
Ireland  was,  before  the  Union  had  destroyed  her  customs,  and 
the  intruding  Saxon  had  perverted  the  pugnacity  of  the  people 
into  the  paths  of  vulgar  utilitarian  crime.  In  Emly,  the 
semi-mythic  faction-fight  is  a  flourishing  reality  ;  and  in  the 
appeal  of  Archbishop  Leahy  to  his  parishioners,  we  may, 
perhaps,  see  a  truer  picture  of  the  old  Ireland  which  has 
appeared  to  contrast  so  favourably  with  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  than  most  of  us  have  derived  from  less  authentic 
sources.  It  is  worth  knowing  what  factions  and  faction- 
fights  meant  in  the  days  of  their  popularity,  if  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  the  mercenary  murders 
which  have  come  into  vogue  in  the  place  of  indiscriminate 
homicide  are  not  much  worse  than  the  practice  which  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  superseded. 

Looking  at  Emly  and  its  factions  as  a  leaf  out  of  the 
past,  a  sort  of  fossil  relic  ’of  “  Ould  Ireland,”  preserved  in  the 
genial  recesses  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  we  may  regard  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  pastoral  with  very  different  feelings  from  those  which 
have  prompted  the  malignant  criticisms  which  the  Saxon 
press  has,  for  the  most  part,  indulged  in.  The  greater  the 
barbarity  of  Emly,  the  more  marked  is  the  improvement  of 
the  country  at  large ;  and  if  only  the  mischief  could  be  kept  from 
spreading,  it  would  be  almost  worth  while  to  preserve  a  model 
parish,  with  genuine  factions  and  faction-fights,  down  to  the 
latest  generations,  as  a  sort  of  zero  point  in  the  scale  of  Irish 
civilization.  The  history  of  the  perennial  feud  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  primitive  village  of  Emly,  if  it  cannot  force  us  to 
admire  the  present,  will  at  least  remove  all  lingering  regret 
for  the  past  of  which  it  seems  to  be  so  faithful  a  mirror. 
If  an  Archbishop  could  hoax  his  flock,  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  factions  of  the  Three-year-olds  and  the  Four- 
year-olds  would  be  quite  incredible  : —  “In  former  times 
“  there  was  a  bull  located  near  the  town  of  Tipperary,  about 
“  whose  age  some  persons  disputed.  One  party  asserted  that  he 
“  was  three  years  old,  and  another  swore  as  lustily  he  was  four. 
u  It  was  a  time  when  a  lesser  matter  would  suffice  for  riot,  or 
u  fury,  or  bloodthirstiness,  and  blows  ensued.  One  party,  of 
u  course,  was  defeated,  and  hatred  sprung  up  against  the 
“  victors,  husbanded  for  a  day  of  greater  strength.  Then 
“  there  came  another  trial  by  battle,  and  defeat  on  one  side  or 
“  other  added  fuel  to  make  the  flame  of  discord  grow.  Thus 
u  it  went  on.  Its  existence  has  been  marked  by  the  ruin  of 
u  many  a  home,  the  widowhood  of  many  a  wife,  and  the 
“  orphanage  and  misery  of  many  an  innocent  child.  From 
“  time  immemorial  they  have  fought  their  battles.  Fair  or 
u  market,  wedding  or  funeral,  race  meeting  or  hurling 
“  match,  have  seen  them  find  some  opportunity  for  the  deadly 
u  strife.  Men  who  grew  gray  in  the  cause  of  one  party  or 
u  other  —  fierce  youths  who  became  fathers  of  fiercer  sons, 
“  handed  down  their  enmity  to  succeeding  generations,  and 
“  the  years  rolled  into  a  century  of  progress  to  find  many  a 
“  stalwart  peasant  of  Tipperary  far  behind  it  in  the  mire  of 
u  hate,  disunion,  and  folly,  in  which  his  ancestors  were 
“  plunged  by  cruel  laws.”  That  the  narrative  should  be  followed 
by  a  long  catalogue  of  cowardly  assassinations  and  murderous 
assaults  is  not  surprising,  and  to  those  who  delight  to  dwell  on 
the  permanence  of  old  customs,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  balance  of  fate  hangs  tolerably  even  between  the 
rival  factions.  The  Three-year-olds  seem  to  have  suffered 
most  in  the  field,  while  the  Four-year-olds  have  met 
with  more  casualties  at  the  hands  of  justice;  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  decided  preponderance  on  either  side,  and  nothing  to 
prevent  both  parties  from  continuing  a  running  fight  which 
may  last  as  long  as  the  war  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Americans,  or  any  other  savage  and  brotherly  conflict. 

If  Old  and  Young  Ireland  are  thus  painfully  alike  in  the 
thirst  for  blood  which  has  shown  itself  in  so  many  forms,  it 
is  encouraging  to  find  one  trace  of  social  progress  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  other  benefits  in  its  train.  A  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  denouncing  the  crimes  of  the  people, 
and  silent  as  to  their  wrongs,  is  a  novelty  which  cannot  be 
appreciated  too  highly  ;  and  if  the  influence  of  a  clergy  which 
still  retains  a  large  part  of  the  power  which  was  once  irre¬ 
sistible  were  used  by  all  in  the  spirit  displayed  by  Archbishop 
Leaiiy,  it  might  soon  become  possible  to  take  a  cheerful  view 
of  Ireland  as  it  is,  without  the  necessity  of  seeking  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  superior  atrocity  of  almost  obsolete  customs. 


GREEK  PROSPECTS. 

REECE  is,  perhaps,  the  only  State  in  Europe  which 
includes  in  its  Constitution  a  legal  machinery  for  electing 
a  King.  As  it  is  provided  that  a  Convention  shall  meet  for 
the  purpose,  consisting  partly  of  members  specially  elected, 
and  including  the  existing  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  no  unreasonable  objections  will  be  taken  to  the 
qualifications  of  Senators  and  Deputies.  It  is  said  that  both 
Chambers  are  steeped  in  illegality  and  corruption  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  got  from  King  Otho,  and  politicians  who 
had  already  been  conspicuous  for  conformity  will,  under 
altered  circumstances,  continue  to  swim  with  the  stream.  All 
changes  of  dynasty  involve  irregularities.  The  English  Con¬ 
vention  of  1 68 S  created  for  itself  the  right  of  disposing  of 
the  Crown;  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1830, 
was  allowed  to  follow  the  precedent.  If  the  Greek  nomi¬ 
nees  of  the  exiled  Court  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
their  elected  colleagues,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  profit  by 
the  assent  of  ostensibly  constitutional  authorities  than  to 
inquire  too  minutely  into  irrelevant  questions  of  individual 
bribery  or  perjury.  Revolutions  must  be  conducted  by  those 
who  have  made  themselves  in  some  way  conspicuous  ;  and  in 
modern  Greece  scrupulous  honesty  has  not  been  the  road  to 
power.  When  the  Convention  has  chosen  a  king,  it  will  have 
discharged  its  principal  function,  and  the  more  objectionable 
politicians  who  have  concurred  in  the  vote  may  afterwards  be 
discarded  like  Fouche  after  the  second  Restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  The  selection  of  a  candidate  will  be  practically 
settled  by  a  few  leaders,  with  more  or  less  regard  to  popular 
approval.  The  field  of  choice  is  limited,  as  the  English 
Government  has  insisted  on  the  continued  exclusion  of  princes 
belonging  to  the  reigning  families  of  the  Three  Protecting 
Powers.  The  name  of  Ypsilanti  will  probably  excite  too 
much  indigenous  jealousy,  and  the  members  of  dethroned 
families  might  be  objectionable  to  the  actual  rulers  of  their 
respective  countries.  According  to  one  strange  rumour,  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  is  likely  to  receive  the  offer  of  the 
Crown,  although  he  belongs  to  a  family  which  has  never  been 
friendly  to  Greece,  while  it  has  generally  been  characterized 
by  bigoted  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church.  If  reasons 
of  policy  should  outweigh  the  obvious  objections  to 
an  Austrian  Prince,  it  will  be  proper  to  stipulate  for 
the  entire  independence  of  the  Kingdom.  The  younger 
branch  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  was  often  reminded, 
during  its  establishment  in  Italy,  that  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  owed  allegiance  as  a  cadet  to  the  chief  of  his 
family  at  Vienna.  If  Leopold  III.  had  not  practically 
acquiesced  in  the  Austrian  pretensions,  he  might  perhaps  still 
be  reigning  at  Florence.  If  the  national  dislike  to  Germans 
presents  no  insurmountable  difficulty,  it  would  probably  be 
more  convenient  to  choose  a  Protestant  from  the  North  than 
an  Austrian  Archduke.  The  Greeks  may  be  safely  assured 
that  no  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  will  trouble  them  with  prose¬ 
lytizing  zeal. 

The  tenure  of  Kings  has  become  far  more  insecure  since  the 
abolition  of  the  mutual  insurance  which  formerly  served  as  a 
partial  protection  to  royalty.  The  difficulty  and  danger  of 
imposing  a  Government  on  a  foreign  State  have  produced  a 
practical  belief  that  interference  is  unjust.  The  Pope,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  English  converts  to  Romanism 
still  affect  to  speak  of  Italy  as  Piedmont,  because  they 
have  special  quarrels  of  their  own  with  the  existing 
Government ;  but  neither  Prussia,  with  its  divine  right, 
nor  Russia,  with  its  assumed  patronage  of  legitimacy, 
ventures  to  imitate  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he 
recognised  the  English  Pretender.  The  authors  of 
the  late  Greek  revolution  were  well  aware  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  protecting  Powers,  and  the  Courts 
which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
had  evidently  neither  a  pretext  nor  a  motive  for  interference. 
It  is  only  required  that  some  government  shall  be  substituted 
which  may  be  sufficiently  strong  and  regular  to  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  general  peace.  Even  a  Republic  will  be 
tolerated  by  the  European  Monarchies  if  it  abstains  from 
democratic  propagandism  ;  but  a  Constitutional  King  would  in 
all  respects  be  infinitely  preferable  to  a  President.  Dozens  of 
princes  may  be  found  as  competent  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  there 
is  great  advantage  in  adhering  to  the  type  of  government 
which  is  almost  universally  prevalent  in  Europe.  The  prero¬ 
gatives  of  kings  and  the  privileges  of  assemblies  are  approxi¬ 
mately  defined  by  custom,  and  generally  understood.  Elected 
rulers  have  more  than  once  discovered  that,  springing  from 
the  people,  they  may  claim  to  represent  its  wishes  and 
interest,  in  defiance  of  Parliaments  which  are  also  elected. 
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In  all  countries,  the  real  depositaries  of  power  are  those 
who  appoint  the  Ministers.  In  France  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  Executive  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  ;  while  in  England,  and  in  the  countries  which,  like 
Belgium  and  Italy,  have  constituted  themselves  after  the 
English  model,  the  Minister  who  exercises  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  is  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  Parliament.  The  Greeks 
have  had  some  experience  of  irresponsible  rulers,  and  they 
will,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  desire  to  reserve  a  predomi¬ 
nant  power  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

Greek  stock  continues  to  rise,  and  the  bondholders  have 
undoubtedly  been  encouraged  to  hope  for  some  offer  of 
equitable  settlement.  Disinterested  foreigners  will  not  fail  to 
observe  that  the  best  way  to  secure  English  goodwill  is  to  pay 
for  it  in  hard  cash ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sordid 
islanders  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  debts. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  stock  is  only  two  or  three  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  accumulated  interest ;  and  the  holders  would 
probably  be  satisfied  with  the  receipt  of  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  their  claims.  Not  one  Englishman  in  ten 
thousand  has  any  pecuniary  concern  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Greek  solvency,  and  yet  the  resumption  of 
payment  would  tend  largely  to  alter  the  feeling  with  which 
Greece  has  been  regarded  for  an  entire  generation.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  sentiment  or  prejudice,  a  fair  arrangement  with  the 
national  creditors  would  form  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
progress  of  the  country.  States  which  pay  their  debts  are  in 
a  position  to  employ  the  public  credit  for  purposes  of  safety  or 
of  general  advantage  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Europe 
in  which  two  or  three  millions  might  be  expended,  in  advance 
of  the  revenue,  with  more  benefit  to  the  general  prosperity. 
Roads,  docks,  and  harbours  would  find  ample  remuneration 
for  any  reasonable  outlay  of  capital ;  and  the  mere  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  just  liabilities  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  security 
against  the  peculation  which  discredited  the  Government  of 
Otiio.  Honesty*  economy,  and  good  management  are  insepa¬ 
rably  associated  in  national  as  in  private  administration.  The 
only  argument  against  the  probable  truth  of  the  reports  re¬ 
specting  the  Greek  debt  is  that  they  are  almost  too  good  to 
be  true.  If  King  Otho  were  of  a  susceptible  disposition,  he 
would  feel,  as  the  bitterest  satire  on  his  reign,  the  increased 
price  of  Greek  stock  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution. 

It  is  still  more  indispensable  that  the  new  Government 
should,  for  the  present,  abstain  from  attacks  upon  Turkey. 
Whatever  may  be  the  secret  designs  of  France  and  Russia, 
England  is  not  prepared  to  reopen  the  Eastern  question,  nor 
have  the  Greeks  any  pretension  to  attempt  a  war  of  conquest 
until  they  have  organized  and  permanently  administered  a 
respectable  Government  at  home.  Sentimental  sympathizers 
with  their  cause  complain  that  Lord  Russell  “  is  prepared  to 
“  sacrifice  the  just  rights  and  commendable  aspirations  of  his 
“  oppressed  co-religionists  to  an  infidel  despot.”  Whether 
the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not,  Lord  Russell’s  co-religionists,  an 
English  Minister  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  infidelity  of 
despots  who  happen  to  be  the  allies  of  his  Sovereign.  In 
deprecating  a  causeless  war,  which  might  spread  over  Europe, 
the  Government  of  England  by  no  means  “  identifies  itself 
“  with  a  religion  of  which  the  foundation,  consolation,  and 
“  hope  is  a  grovelling  and  unclean  sensuality.”  A  sillier 
libel  on  the  austere  morality  of  the  Koran  could  scarcely 
have  been  uttered,  if  the  merits  of  Mahometanism  were 
in  any  way  concerned  with  the  present  policy  of  Europe 
towards  Greece.  “In  England  and  in  Italy  Lord  Russell 
“is  a  Liberal,  a  churchgoer,  the  support  of  morality, 
“  and  the  hope  of  virtue.”  He  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  “  in  the  East  he  becomes  the  adherent  of 
“  despotism  and  of  religious  persecution,  of  present  poly- 
“  gamy  and  an  eternity  of  Houris.”  A  Temperance  lec¬ 
turer  could  hardly  indulge  in  more  irrelevant  and  fanatical 
twaddle  than  the  connexion  of  a  wish  for  peace  on  the  Turkish 
border  with  “  an  eternity  of  Houris.”  The  Sultan  might  as 
well  declare  war  against  Christians,  on  the  ground  that  they 
cherished  an  eternity  of  alcohol.  If  the  Greeks  wish  to  be¬ 
come  the  dominant  race  of  the  East,  their  commendable 
aspirations  will  probably  be  satisfied  when  they  have  shown 
that  they  deserve  supremacy,  instead  of  merely  desiring  it. 
As  they  depend  on  the  Great  Powers  for  protection  against 
the  superior  force  of  Turkey,  they  may  fairly  be  required  to 
abstain  from  wanton  provocations.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  Ottoman  troops  which  have  been  prudently  assembled  on 
the  frontier  will  cross  it,  except  in  self-defence.  Any  pre¬ 
mature  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  carry  out  the 
great  idea ,  will  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  humbler  idea 
of  paying  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 


THE  GUILDHALL  DINNER. 

T  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  Lord  Mayor’s  feast  pro¬ 
perly  without  borrowing  a  figure  from  Lord  Russell’s 
eloquent  phraseology.  Its  most  striking  feature  was  that  it 
had  no  feature  at  all.  Everything  that  was  expected  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  absence.  It  is  usual  for  Foreign  Ministers  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  expressing  those  infinitesimal  shades 
of  friendliness  or  estrangement  to  which  fine  diplomatic  senti¬ 
ments  are  exposed  during  the  course  of  any  ordinary  negotia¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the  diplomatic  body  have 
resolved  to  relinquish  this  mode  of  showing  their  feelings ; 
for,  otherwise,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  that  our  only  ally  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  was 
the  important  Republic  of  Honduras.  It  has  not  been  unusual, 
moreover,  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  make  his  autumn  manifesto 
at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  table ;  or,  at  least,  to  throw  out  hints  of 
his  opinions  upon  topics  of  the  day  sufficiently  plain  to  enable 
his  advocates  to  shape  their  course  with  confidence.  But 
Lord  Palmerston’s  speech  offered  nothing  for  either  friends  to 
admire  or  critics  to  carp  at.  His  stoutest  adherent  can  find 
no  other  subject  of  eulogy  in  connexion  with  it  than  the 
vigorous  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  uttered.  The  reti¬ 
cence  which  he  observed  himself,  he  imposed  upon  his  col¬ 
leagues.  As  a  safe  precaution  against  possible  eccentricities, 
the  task  of  replying  for  the  House  of  Commons  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Cardwell  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  performed  his 
duty  of  saying  nothing  with  such  perfect  success  that  the 
newspapers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  report  him.  To  an 
inquisitive  alderman,  who  thought  he  was  going  to  take  part 
in  a  ceremony  of  great  political  importance,  the  occasion 
must  have  been  disappointing.  But  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  not  regret  that  the  system  of  after-dinner  manifestoes 
should  have  received  a  check.  Statesmen  are  but  human, 
after  all ;  and  bad  wine  is  generally  strong.  Then,  endurance 
of  three  hours  of  oppressive  weariness  creates  an  intense 
desire  to  relieve  the  nerves  by  some  vigorous  display  of 
energy,  which  will  show  itself  in  the  phrases  even  of  a  prac¬ 
tised  orator.  A  seasoned  vessel  like  Lord  Palmerston  may 
be  proof  against  such  influences;  but  they  leave  traceable 
effects  upon  nerves  more  highly  strung.  It  has  been  under 
the  combined  influence  of  municipal  wine  and  municipal 
bores,  that  several  of  our  foremost  statesmen  have  made  some 
of  their  leading  blunders.  Sir  James  Graham’s  celebrated 
Napier  speech  at  the  Reform  Club  is  a  matter  of  history.  In 
more  recent  years,  the  phrase  “criminal  enterprise,”  by  which 
Lord  Derby  at  a  critical  moment  paralysed  the  influence  of 
England  in  Austrian  councils,  was  inspired  by  the  same 
potent  influence.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  celebrated  description  of 
the  National  Debt,  as  a  fleabite,  was  only  elicited  from 
him  after  he  had  spent  many  hours  in  inspiriting 
communion  with  Buckinghamshire  farmers  and  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  good  cheer.  The  present  year  has  been  a 
still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  perils  that  surround 
post-prandial  statesmanship.  The  chief  employment  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  private  secretary,  for  some  time  past,  has  been 
to  repudiate  the  words  which,  in  a  moment  of  poetic  exalta¬ 
tion,  his  chief  uttered  concerning  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  If  public  curiosity  is 
so  keen  that  statesmen  must  make  non-official  declarations 
in  the  recess,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  lay  aside 
their  dignity  at  once,  and  write  letters  to  the  daily  newspapers. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  in  the  habit,  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  England,  of  making  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  in  Parliament  do  the  duty  of  diplomatic  notes.  Even 
experienced  speakers  are  apt  to  drop  expressions  of  which 
they  would  have  preferred,  in  cold  blood,  to  modify  the  force. 
But  the  dinner-manifestoes  uttered  for  the  edification  of 
gaping  municipalities  involve  many  more  elements  of  danger. 
A  good  orator  always  has  some  sympathy  with  the  audience 
to  whom  he  is  speaking.  There  will  always  be  a  tinge  of 
recklessness  in  the  phrases  even  of  a  calm  and  sober  speaker, 
when  he  is  addressing  an  excited,  hallooing,  thumping,  half¬ 
drunk  mob  of  guests. 

The  institution  of  convivial  statesmanship  is  not  the  only 
one  that  will  have  received  a  salutary  blow  from  the  failure  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  of  this  year.  The  time  is  almost 
come  when  the  London  Corporation  must  either  be  reformed 
or  must  disappear.  Its  pretensions  to  represent  the  whole 
of  London  have  become  ridiculous;  its  revenues  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  utility ;  and  it  presents  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle  to  the  erection  of  a  complete  and 
effective  municipality.  Its  existence  is  sustained  chiefly 
by  the  traditional  grandeur  of  the  Mayoralty.  The  Lord 
Mayor  is  still  a  very  considerable  personage  in  the  eyes 
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of  everyone,  except  his  own  fellow-citizens.  All  the  increased 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  which  this  generation  has  seen 
has  not  sufficed  to  dissipate  from  the  minds  of  foreigners  their 
cherished  dreams  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dignity  and  power. 
And,  in  some  respects,  their  theory  is  still  upheld  by  facts. 
The  dignitary  at  whose  installation  Ministers  of  State  and 
representatives  of  crowned  heads  throng  to  do  him  honour 
has  undoubtedly  all  the  credentials  of  grandeur.  Yet  the 
sham  does  not  deceive  those  whom  it  most  concerns.  The 
merchant-princes  of  London  will  not  be  convinced  that  the 
Mayoralty  is  an  office  of  great  dignity.  The  late  Lord  Mayor 
was  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  the  rule  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  been  that  the  best  portion  of  the  commercial 
class  shun  the  honours  which  it  was  the  ambition  of  their 
predecessors  to  attain.  All  the  grandeur  of  entertaining 
Ministers  and  Ambassadors  will  not  reconcile  the  great 
London  merchants  to  an  office  whose  reality  and  significance 
have  been  effaced  by  time.  Perhaps  it  requires  a  cuticle  of 
rough  and  homely  texture  to  withstand  the  absurdity  of  the 
Man  in  Armour,  and  the  other  properties  of  the  inaugural 
procession  ;  and  the  requisite  insensibility  cannot  be  reached 
without  a  considerable  descent  in  the  social  scale.  Whatever 
the  cause,  as  the  sham  cannot  be  ennobled,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  cease.  Its  anomalies  might  have  been  borne  with  if 
they  had  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  positions  of  promi¬ 
nence  the  best  and  richest  commercial  men.  But  if  all  the 
grandees  who  are  collected  together  to  elevate  the  Mayoralty 
into  eminence  are  unable  to  do  it,  the  only  possible  result  of 
continuing  the  experiment  is  that  it  will  cover  them  with 
contempt.  Either  the  office  must  be  elevated  to  a  level  with 
the  pomp  that  surrounds  it,  or  it  must  be  stripped  of  plumage 
which  no  longer  becomes  it,  and  reduced  to  the  modest 
dignity  of  an  ordinary  mayoralty.  There  is  no  reason  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  should  be  elevated  so  much 
above  his  provincial  brethren,  when  he  is  usually  selected 
from  a  class  in  no  way  superior,  and  rules  over  a  population 
in  many  cases  not  so  large  as  theirs. 

It  is  a  good  sign,  therefore,  that  Ministers  and  Ambassadors 
are  becoming  more  slack  in  their  attendance  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  dinner.  It  is  the  first  streak  of  the  dawn  of  the  still 
distant  Corporation  Reform.  In  course  of  time,  the  Mayoralty 
may  become  a  really  loftier  object  of  ambition,  and  may  be 
sought  for  by  better  men.  Till  then,  the  false  prestige  which 
is  lent  to  it  by  the  countenance  of  great  personages  only  pro¬ 
longs  the  useless  existence  of  an  institution  which  cumbers  the 
ground  needed  for  better  things.  A  good  deal  has  been  urged  on 
its  behalf  as  a  relic  of  antiquity.  But  we  do  not  keep  our  relics 
of  antiquity  as  raree-shows  to  amuse  the  multitude  in  the  dull 
season.  Nothing  else  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ceremonial  of 
last  Monday,  except  that  it  is  a  sight  of  which  those  Avho  live  in 
the  neighbouring  streets  would  not  willingly  be  deprived.  It  has 
none  of  the  valuable  properties  of  a  symbolic  pageantry.  It 
does  not  represent  any  real  usefulness  or  power  ;  and  it  is  not 
sufficiently  honoured  to  be  an  object  of  aspiration  to  those 
who  should  naturally  take  the  lead  among  their  fellow-citizens. 
Instead  of  being  the  adjunct  and  emblem  of  the  substantial 
value  of  the  office,  it  has  become  the  essence  of  it.  Display 
may  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  any  powerful  authority  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Corporation  of  London  it  has  become  the 
essential  and  prominent  part  of  their  duties.  They  are  far  too 
wealthy  now  to  be  able  to  expend  their  wealth  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  comparatively  small  domain  which  they  were 
originally  instituted  to  rule.  But  as  they  grew  in  wealth, 
their  domain,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  should  have 
grown  in  size.  But  they  have  preferred  that  the  growth 
should  be  one-sided.  They  reap  all  the  advantage  which 
the  City  derives  from  the  wealth  of  the  metropolis 
that  surrounds  it;  but  the  overgrown  London  of  to¬ 
day  is  not  allowed  to  inherit  any  share  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  which  was  set  up  and  endowed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  London  of  old  time.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  municipality  has  ceased  to  have  any  duties  at  all 
proportionate  to  its  riches.  A  far  poorer,  smaller,  and  knvlier 
body  could  accomplish  the  scanty  labours  that  fill  upon  the 
London  Corporation.  All  its  surplus  resources  are  spent  in 
the  ceremonial  which  is  called  “  a  graceltil  hospitality.”  The 
sooner  such  a  caricature  of  municipal  dignity  is  divested  of 
the  reflected  honour  which  it  derives  from  the  countenance 
afforded  to  it  by  the  Parliamentary  chiefs  of  the  day,  the 
better. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

T  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  M'Clellan’s  un¬ 
decided  movements  in  Northern  Virginia  were  ordered 
by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  autumn 


elections.  The  General  himself  seems  to  have  wisely  abstained 
from  incurring  useless  risk  for  the  benefit  of  a  mischievous 
and  hostile  faction.  To  English  well-wishers  of  America  the 
brightening  prospects  of  the  Democratic  party  afford  an 
agreeable  surprise.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  believe  that  an 
entire  nation  was  responsible  for  the  extravagance  and  imbe¬ 
cility  of  the  dominant  Republicans  and  the  Government. 
The  apparent  unanimity  of  a  servile  press  naturally  misled 
observers  who  were  accustomed  to  the  freedom  and  activity 
of  English  controversy.  It  was  not  so  strange  that  an  in¬ 
capable  President  should  set  the  Constitution  at  defiance  as 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Habeas  Corpus ,  and  the  infamous 
proclamation  of  servile  insurrection,  should  pass  without  open 
remonstrance.  The  elections  in  the  North-West,  and  the 
vigorous  rally  of  the  Conservative  party  in  New  York,  prove 
that  the  community  is  not  fairly  represented  by  the  agitators  and 
sycophants  of  the  New  York  Tribune  or  Times.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders,  if  they  succeed  in  recovering  their  former  power, 
propose,  perhaps  sincerely,  to  carry  on  the  Avar  Avith  energy, 
in  the  hope  of  conquering  an  equitable  peace ;  yet  it  folloAvs,  not 
in  conscious  deduction  of  logic,  but  from  the  irresistible  neces¬ 
sity  of  circumstances,  that  AArhen  absolute  conquest  is  found  to 
be  impossible,  moderate  politicians  will  content  themselves 
Avith  some  practicable  compromise.  In  domestic  administration, 
they  can  insist  on  a  return  to  the  ordinary  legal  system  which 
ought  never  for  a  moment  to  have  been  disturbed.  There 
has  been  no  plausible  pretext  for  the  establishment  of  martial 
laAV  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  Free  States,  nor  has  the  Govern¬ 
ment  derived  any  real  strength  from  the  imprisonment  of  a 
feAV  political  adversaries.  The  Democratic  party  Avill  have  the 
great  advantage  of  deserving  Avell  of  the  country  by  the  merely 
negative  process  of  reversing  almost  everything  that  has  been 
done.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  still  tAvo  years  and  a 
half  to  reign,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  next 
Congress  may  not  contain  a  Republican  majority ;  but 
the  partial  successes  of  the  Democrats  will  greatly  increase 
their  influence  on  opinion,  and  the  Aveak  and  blundering 
President  may  perhaps  once  more  desert  the  Abolitionists 
VArhen  he  finds  that  they  are  no  longer  on  the  winning  side. 

When  Mr.  Van  Buren  declares,  Avith  rhetorical  amplitude, 
that  the  present  Government  of  the  Federal  Union  is  the 
Avorst  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  incidentally  suggests  the 
apology  of  foreigners  Avho  have,  from  time  to  time,  ventured 
on  far  less  SAveeping  expressions  of  disapproval.  Devoted 
believers  in  majorities  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  party  which  seems  likely  soon  to  outnumber  its 
opponents.  More  independent  reasoners  are  confirmed  in 
their  judgment  of  the  American  Government  when  they  find 
that  it  is  largely  shared  by  the  most  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
Federation.  After  all,  it  is  the  business  of  political  essayists 
to  furnish  commentaries  on  current  history,  rather  than  to 
study  edification,  or  to  consult  ethical  orthodoxy.  If  the 
Federals  are  likely  to  be  beaten,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
examine  the  causes  of  their  probable  failure  than  to  declaim 
about  the  sacredness  of  freedom,  and  the  high  and  holy 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  setting  sun.  The 
extraction  of  truth  from  conflicting  narratives,  and  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  military  movements,  suit  the  purpose  of  intelligent 
readers  better  than  romantic  sentiments,  philanthropic  Avishes, 
or  ornamental  superfluities  in  general.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  investigation  of  probable  truth  Avas  deemed 
alloAvable  in  all  but  theological  controversies;  but  political 
fanatics,  especially  under  the  influence  of  disappointment,  are 
as  intolerant  as  sectarian  disputants,  and  in  the  stagnation  of 
polemical  controversy  AAdiich  has  lately  prevailed  in  England, 
pugnacious  enthusiasts  have  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
broader  and  sharper  distinctions  of  foreign  faction.  Sensible 
Englishmen  will  no  more  enlist  themselves  under  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Republican  flag  in  America  than  they  Avill  fight  in 
Hyde  Park  for  Garibaldi  or  the  Pope.  The  neutrality  Avhich 
has  been  Avisely  observed  by  the  Government  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  impartial  acquiescence  in  events  which  befits 
European  spectators.  Indignant  zealots  complain  that  cold¬ 
blooded  opinions  vary  with  the  fortune  of  the  Avar,  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  either  side  is  regarded  as  Auctorious  whenever 
it  has  obtained  a  victory.  When  the  Confederates  had  been 
discreditably  defeated  at  Fort  Donnelson,  a  doubt  Avas  for  a 
time  entertained  of  their  earnest  determination  to  achieve 
independence  in  the  field ;  but  the  long  succession  of  triumphs 
which  folloAved  sufficiently  redeemed  their  military  reputation, 
and  the  final  consolidation  of  their  Republic  has  long  ceased  to 
be  uncertain. 

The  Federal  expedition  to  Texas  Avill  probably  prove  to  be 
a  mistake.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  still  enamoured  of  the  figurative 
anaconda  which  symbolizes  military  operations  on  external 
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lines.  Having  failed  to  suffocate  the  Confederacy  in  the  folds 
which  extended  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi,  he  now 
proposes  to  envelop  in  an  outside  coil  the  remotest  province  of 
the  former  Union.  General  Banks,  an  intelligent  civilian  who 
has  not  yet  distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  will  commence 
his  invasion  of  Texas  by  a  sea- voyage  of  a  thousand  miles. 
He  may  perhaps  be  supplied  with  a  force  sufficient  to  crush 
immediate  opposition,  but  as  soon  as  he  advances  from  the 
coast,  his  communications  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
equestrian  population  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Federal 
army  is  deficient  in  cavalry,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  provide 
transport  for  large  numbers  of  horses.  There  would  be  little 
use  in  extending  to  Galveston  the  mode  of  government  which 
prevails  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that 
Federal  authority  can  be  established  in  the  interior  of  the 
State.  The  Government  has  probably  prepared  the  expedi¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  that  in  Texas,  if  in  no  other  part  of  the 
South,  some  portion  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  found  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Union.  Although  the  Avhole  territory  was  wrested 
by  the  United  States  from  Mexico  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
propagating  slavery,  the  German  settlers  who  have  dispensed 
with  negro  labour  may  probably  be  disaffected  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  the  cause  of 
secession  was  dominant  in  Texas,  for  at  the  beffinnino;  of  the 
war,  2,000  United  States  troops  were  disarmed  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  ;  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  is  loudly  proclaiming 
the  loyalty  of  his  State,  is  compelled  to  display  his  love  for 
the  Union  as  an  exile  in  New  York.  In  time  of  Avar, 
minorities  disappear  into  silence,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  betAveen  opposition  and  treason. 

Even  if  a  part  of  Texas  should  submit  to  the  Federal  troops, 
the  acquisition  Avill  exercise  no  influence  on  the  general  result 
of  the  Avar.  The  country  is  separated  from  the  North  by  a 
cluster  of  Slave  States,  and  it  must  ultimately  either  become 
independent  or  share  the  fortunes  of  the  South.  The  army 
which  is  to  conquer  Texas,  or  to  occupy  it  as  a  garrison,  must 
be  AvithdraAvn  from  the  decisive  operations  on  the  Potomac  or  in 
the  West;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  afford  a  gratuitous  expenditure  of  men  or  of 
money.  The  expedition  will,  perhaps,  be  postponed  until  the 
state  of  the  Aveather  has  put  an  end  to  the  Virginian  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  season.  Before  Christmas,  it  may  be  hoped, 
mutual  slaughter  Avill  be  intercepted  by  the  retirement  of  both 
armies  into  Avinter  quarters.  General  Lee  and  General 
M'Clellan  may  consider,  Avith  much  reason,  that  in  a  great 
battle  the  victory  Avould  probably  rest  Avith  the  army  which 
stood  on  the  defensive.  The  Confederates  are  not  strong 
enough  to  take  Washington,  and  the  Federal  army  Avill  not 
advance  on  Richmond  before  the  spring ;  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  desirable  meamvhile  to  employ  a  part  of  the 
Northern  troops  in  the  milder  climate  of  Texas.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  menacing  attitude  of  France,  Avliich  Avill  reach 
Washington  in  a  feAv  days,  may  possibly  lead  to  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  Texan  enterprise.  The  acceptance  of  the  projected 
mediation,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  prudent,  would  be 
too  startling  a  contradiction  of  all  the  language  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  refusal,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  not  unlikely  to 
lead  to  a  French  alliance  Avith  the  Confederate  States,  and 
consequently  to  the  forcible  rupture  of  the  blockade.  On  the 
loss  of  Federal  supremacy  at  sea,  General  Butler  Avould  be 
compelled  to  evacuate  NeAV  Orleans;  and  any  force  which 
might  haAre  been  landed  at  Texas  Avould  probably  be  compelled 
to  capitulate.  Even  if  the  impatience  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  once  more  restrained  by  malignant  and  perfidious 
England,  the  public  invitation  to  the  European  Powers  to 
mediate  is  almost  equivalent  to  recognition.  If  there  had 
been  the  smallest  reasonable  doubt  of  the  final  establishment 
of  Southern  independence,  the  testimony  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  Avill  perhaps  overcome  scepticism  which  has  defied 
probability  and  reason. 


WHITWORTH  v.  ARMSTRONG. 

THE  artillery  controversy  has  lately  assumed  a  new  form. 

For  the  time,  at  least,  the  rivalry  betAAreen  guns  and 
armour  has  been  so  far  silenced  by  the  results  of  the  latest 
experiments,  that  nothing  is  heard,  on  the  shipbuilder’s  side,  of 
Impenetrable  vessels.  Not  only  shot,  but  shell,  have  found 
their  Avay  through  the  standard  target ;  and,  except  at  very 
long  ranges,  no  amount  of  iron-plating  which  has  yet  been 
attempted  pretends  to  be  able  to  resist  guns  of  the  largest 
calibre.  It  by  no  means  folloAvs  that  the  advance  made  by 
the  artillerists  may  not  hereafter  be  neutralized  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  strength  of  armour-plating.  It  is 
not  at  all  true,  as  is  often  asserted,  that  there  is  a  fixed  limit 


to  the  possible  thickness  of  armour-plating,  and  no  limit  to 
the  size  and  strength  of  guns  and  the  consequent  effectiveness 
|  of  their  shot.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  practical  limit  Avhich 
;  is  continually  expanding  as  science  developes  itself,  and  the 
obstacles  to  such  progress  are  not  much  greater  on  the  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  The  single  element  of  size  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  a  ship  to  carry  armour  of  any  assigned 
thickness ;  and  although  there  are  great  inconveniences  in 
excessive  tonnage,  the  example  of  the  Great  Eastern  proves 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  multiply  fourfold  the  displacement 
of  our  largest  ships  of  Avar,  and  to  increase,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  the  Aveight  of  armour  which  they  can  be  made  to  bear.  A 
more  economical  distribution  of  the  resisting  material,  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  strength  to  the  vital  streak  betAveen  Avind  and 
Avater,  is  another  device  by  Avhich  the  safety  of  sea-going  ships 
may  be  largely  increased,  and  Ave  are  not  yet  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  final  victory  has  been  Avon  even  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  artillery  Avhich  has  iioav  been  produced.  The 
designers  of  ships  are  no  doubt  hard  enough  at  Avork  to  make 
up  for  lost  ground,  but  it  Avill  take  some  time  before  any  tangible 
results  are  produced  ;  and  in  the  meamvhile,  the  guns,  having 
silenced  their  common  enemy,  are  fighting  out  a  subordinate 
contest  among  themselves.  They  have  beaten  the  best  knoAvn 
defences,  not  only  at  the  shortest,  but  even  at  moderately  long 
ranges ;  and  the  question  Avhich  iioav  excites  the  chief  interest 
is  as  to  the  form  of  gun  Avhich  Avill  prove  destructive  at  the 
longest  range  and  Avith  the  smallest  Aveight  of  metal. 

The  penetration  of  a  Warrior  target  at  the  respectable  dis¬ 
tance  of  8oo  yards  both  by  shot  and  shell,  is  a  feat  which  has 
only  been  performed  Avith  a  WhitAvorth  gun ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  brilliant  achievement  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  ingenious  inventor  should  be  eager  for  a  definitive  competi¬ 
tion  Avith  the  more  favoured  Armstrong  gun.  Apart  from  all 
personal  questions,  every  one  must  desire  a  fair  field  for  all 
competitors.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  by  virtue  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  is  almost  bound  to  consider  himself  as  a  general  chal¬ 
lenger  open  to  the  assaults  of  all  comers.  Nothing  but  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  comparison  betAveen  his  great  results  and 
those  of  unofficial  inventors  could  palliate  the  extraordinary 
arrangement  by  Avhich  his  relations  to  the  Government 
are  settled ;  and  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  he  publicly 
declares  himself  to  be  as  anxious  as  his  rival  for  a 
conclusive  trial  of  strength.  He  complains,  naturally  enough, 
that  his  position  exposes  him  to  attack,  and  that  the 
Press  gives  a  prominence  to  the  achievements  of  others, 
Avhich  he  neither  seeks  nor  obtains  for  his  oavii  per¬ 
formances.  This  may  be  quite  true,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  quite  as  much  justice  in  Mr.  Whitworth’s 
complaint,  that  an  immense  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  official  position,  like  that  of  Sir  William  Arm¬ 
strong,  over  any  private  manufacturer  Avho  may  desire  to 
compete  Avith  him.  The  objections  on  both  sides  may  be  met 
in  the  same  Avay  by  a  searching  trial  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  tAvo  guns,  conducted  Avithout  any  conditions  Avhich  may 
put  a  private  competitor  at  a  disadvantage.  Both  sides  profess 
to  desire  such  a  contest ;  the  public  have  long  since  appre¬ 
ciated  its  importance ;  and  the  Ordnance  Committee  can 
scarcely  fail  to  see  that,  Avhatever  the  issue  may  be,  it  cannot 
do  otherAvise  than  advance  the  object  they  have  in  vieAv  of  pro¬ 
ducing  for  the  service  of  this  country  the  most  effective  Aveapon 
Avhich  science  can  suggest,  and  mechanical  skill  construct. 

The  proposed  trial  of  Whitworth  against  Armstrong  guns 
would  have  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  of  such  an 
experiment,  because  the  principles  of  construction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  cannon  are  almost  as  Avidely  different  as  is  possible  in 
any  two  rifled  guns.  In  the  Armstrong  guns,  at  least  in  the 
breech-loaders,  the  ball  is  made  .take  the  rifling  by 
being  forced  through  a  tube  of  rather  less  diameter  than 
the  projectile  itself.  In  the  Whitworth,  the  missile  is 
mechanically  fitted  to  the  spiral  form  of  the  gun ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
tAvo  methods  is  the  more  conducive  to  efficiency.  Hitherto 
the  advocates  of  rifled  guns  have  been  a  little  disconcerted  by 
the  superior  initial  velocity  of  the  shot  propelled  from  smooth 
bores.  All  the  increased  poiver  obtained  by  the  exclusion  of 
Avindage  has  in  general  failed  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of 
velocity  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the  rifled  gun  and  the 
consumption  of  force  in  giving  the  rotatory  motion  on  Avhich 
the  accuracy  and  long  range  of  the  rifle  projectile  depend. 
Mr.  Whitworth  professes  to  have  reduced  this  friction  to  a 
minimum,  and  to  have  equalled,  or  almost  equalled,  the 
smooth  bore  in  the  initial  velocity  of  his  shot.  The  immense 
penetrating  povver  exhibited  by  his  150-pounder  tends  to 
confirm  this  assertion ;  and  the  facility  Avith  Avhich  his  pro¬ 
jectiles  may  be  made  to  slide  out  of  the  gun  at  a  moderate 
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inclination,  promises  an  amount  of  friction  considerably  below 
that  which  is  inevitable  in  an  Armstrong  breech-loader. 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  velocities  obtained  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  would  be  extremely  valuable  as  one  element 
in  the  choice  between  the  two  systems  of  rifling. 

Another  question  which  requires  a  complete  solution,  and 
would  obtain  it  from  a  car efiilly -planned  competition  between 
the  two  guns,  relates  to  the  form  of  the  projectile.  The  flat¬ 
headed  shot  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Whitworth’s  invention, 
though,  in  comparing  the  different  guns,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  “  flat-heads  ”  can  be  adapted  to  either.  Under 
some  circumstances,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
best  form  of  shot  for  penetrating  iron  plates  ;  and  to  the  flat 
front  and  hard  material  of  his  projectiles  the  principal 
triumphs  of  Mr.  Whitworth  have  been  mainly  due,  as 
was  very  clearly  proved,  in  the  last  experiments,  by  the 
utter  failure  of  a  cast-iron  shot,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  which  enabled  the  steel  bolt  to  penetrate  through 
everything  opposed  to  it.  But  the  great  problem  now  is 
to  find  an  arm  which  will  be  effective  at  very  long  ranges  ; 
and  careful  experiments  are  needed  to  ascertain  at  what  dis¬ 
tance  the  flat-headed  bolt,  loses  its  superiority  over  the  round- 
fronted  projectiles  which  are  more  commonly  employed.  The 
great  power  of  the  flat-fronted  bolt  is  intelligible  so  long  as 
the  striking  face  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  flight ; 
but  a  long  cylinder  fired  from  a  rifled-gun  always  points  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  started,  while  its  line  of  motion  keeps 
inclining  more  and  more  downwards.  The  flat  end  of  such  a 
projectile,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  strictly  a  flat  front  after  the 
first  instant,  and  there  must  be  a  certain  range  at  which  the 
direction  of  impact  becomes  so  much  inclined  to  the  axis  of 
the  bolt  as  to  render  the  flat  front  no  more  effective  than  if  it 
were  round.  This  promises  to  impose  a  limit  on  the  pene¬ 
trating  range  of  Whitworth  guns,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  any  official  experiments  to  ascertain  at  what  in¬ 
clination,  and  what  range,  the  virtues  of  this  form  of  shot  are 
practically  neutralized.  Even  at  800  yards,  some  deficiency 
of  power  was  anticipated  from  this  cause  ;  and  this  has  been 
so  far  obviated  by  adding  a  small  round  boss  to  the  centre  of 
the  flat  end  of  the  bolt.  Whether  this  arrangement  will 
suffice  at  extreme  ranges  is  a  question  of  the  first  importance, 
which  ought  to  be  solved  without  delay. 

Besides  the  mode  of  rifling  and  the  form  of  shot,  there  is 
another  essential  difference  in  principle  between  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth  and  Sir  William  Armstrong.  This  relates  to  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  point  of  all  —  namely,  the  method 
of  enabling  a  gun  of  given  weight  to  bear  the  explosion  of  the 
heaviest  possible  charge.  Sir  William  Armstrong  has 
adopted  and  perfected  the  plan  of  building  his  guns  of  coiled 
metal  forged  into  a  solid  mass.  Mr.  Whitworth  professes 
to  obtain  greater  strength  by  using  a  mass  of  homogeneous 
iron  bound  round  with  hoops  of  the  same  material.  Each 
system  has  its  dangers.  The  coils  are  apt  to  separate  and 
stretch  it  there  is  the  slightest  imperfection  in  the  work, 
and  the  homogeneous  metal  occasionally  belies  its  name 
by  being  of  very  unequal  and  heterogeneous  composition. 
But,  without  entering  further  into  details  which  may  be 
thought  wearisome,  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  secondary  personal  question,  there  are  the 
highest  scientific  reasons  for  instituting  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  Whitworth  and  Armstrong 
guns,  and,  it  may  be,  of  devising  a  combination  which  shall 
unite  the  excellences  of  each.  The  contest  is  invited  by  both 
competitors,  and  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  science  of 
gunnery ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  official  obstacles  will 
prevent  or  delay  the  thorough  and  complete  trial  which  all  who 
are  interested  in  artillery  are  anxiously  expecting. 


VIRTUE  IN  RETIREMENT. 

COURTLY  poets  have  bestowed  such  lavish  praises  on  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  dignity  of  living  away  from  the  Court,  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  accepted  as  a  commonplace  that  virtue  in  retirement  is  virtue 
at  its  best.  The  violet  is  then  under  the  proper  sort  of  mossy  bank. 
Nor  are  popular  historians  ever  weary  of  recounting  how  great 
heroes  have  been  taken  from  the  plough  and  from  goat-bearing 
rocks  to  govern  States  and  lead  armies.  .And  everyone  must  allow 
that  virtue  does  often  shine  most  in  retirement.  A  man  who  has 
done  his  active  work  in  the  world,  and  withdrawn  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men  to  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  a  country  life,  is  only 
enjoying  the  reward  he  deserves  in  the  shape  he  likes  best.  There 
are,  also,  men  who  think  best  and  most  when  in  solitude,  and 
whose  peculiar  genius  is  never  under  their  command  unless  they 
are  free  from  care  and  interruption,  and  social  pleasures  and  annojr- 
ances.  We  can  hardly  fancy  that  Wordsworth  would  have  been 
Wordsworth  if  he  had  been  condemned  to  live  in  Pentonville. 


But  in  many  cases  virtue  loses  greatly  by  being  out  of  the 
world ;  and  the  very  advantages  which  retirement  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  ensure  are  those  which  are  least  found  practically 
to  attend  it.  A  calm  j  udgment  is,  we  should  suppose,  that  reward 
of  the  voluntary  or  enforced  assiunption  of  the  position  of  a 
bystander  which  would  be  thought  most  certain  to  be  attained. 
The  good  man  in  seclusion  would  also  be  generally  supposed  to 
have  at  least  the  blessing  of  an  easy  line  of  duty.  His  path,  if  it 
is  so  simple  and  unpretending,  must  be  straight  before  him.  On 
the  contrary,  experience,  if  we  will  but  consult  it,  will  teach  us 
that  the  judgment  of  good  and  able  men  in  retirement  is  almost 
sure  to  be  tinged  with  bitterness,  and  swayed  by  the  facility  of 
yielding,  unchecked,  to  fancies  and  prejudices.  It  will  also  teach 
us  that  there  are  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  much  harder  to  act 
rightly  and  worthily  when  in  the  shade  of  retirement  than  when 
in  the  sunshine  of  publicity.  The  temptation  is  so  strong  to  many 
men  of  lofty  aspirations,  but  of  hasty  temper,  to  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  into  isolation,  that  it  is  worth  while  both  for  them  and 
their  neighbours  to  notice  what  is  the  penalty  for  their  taste  which 
they  are  likely  to  pay. 

Perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  evils  of  retire¬ 
ment  as  can  be  found  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  Orleans 
party  during  the  last  ten  years.  Their  seclusion  from  public  life 
lias  been  involuntary,  but  the  effects  of  seclusion  may  be  seen 
equally,  whatever  may  have  been  its  cause.  And  what  makes 
their  history  so  instructive  is,  that  they  have,  if  judged  by  any 
fair  political  standard,  acted  well  and  behaved  honourably.  They 
have  presented  a  striking  contrast,  in  many  important  respects,  to 
the  satellites  of  the  Imperial  Court.  They  have  represented  the 
intellect  of  France,  and  kept  up  its  reputation  in  Europe.  They 
still  preserve,  in  the  circles  of  Paris  life,  something  of  the  old 
freedom,  and  life,  and  grace  in  conversation.  They  still  think  in 
an  unthinking  age,  and  write  for  a  generation  that  is  almost  des¬ 
titute  of  literature  of  its  own.  Were  they  less  men  —  less  in  mind 
and  less  in  character  —  they  would  not  show  us  so  clearly  what  losses 
their  enforced  retirement  has  imposed  on  them.  As  it  is,  in  spite  of 
all  their  great  and  good  qualities,  they  are  almost  powerless.  They  do 
not  exercise  any  perceptible  sway  over  the  thought  of  their  country. 
They  interfere  indirectly  in  politics;  but  they  only  do  so  to 
render  dark  things  more  dark,  and  to  add  a  few  drops  of  feeble 
bitterness  to  the  draught  of  humiliation  presented  to  the  lips  of 
France  by  her  master.  Their  judgment,  far  from  being  powerful 
because  calm  and  impartial,  is  powerless  because  it  is  angry,  way¬ 
ward,  and  capricious.  They  cannot  judge  so  as  to  convince  and 
move  the  world,  because  they  are  cut  off  from  any  real  control 
over  public  affairs.  They  are  but  part  of  the  mob  which  hisses  or 
cheers  as  the  Emperor  goes  by.  They  have  backed  up  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope — feebly  and  irresolutely,  but  still 
they  have  backed  it  up  — not  because  they  had  a  word  of  wisdom 
to  utter  to  listening  Europe,  and  a  wider  view  of  a  great  and 
difficult  question  to  promulgate,  but  because  they  found  the 
Emperor  was  leaning  to  the  other  side.  It  would  be  most  unfair 
to  apply  this  censure  to  all  the  members  of  the  party,  and  the 
Orleans  Princes  especially  have  presented  an  admirable  spectacle  of 
moderation  and  dignity  ;  but  still,  as  a  party,  the  Orleanists  have 
been  very  far  from  doing  themselves  justice  since  they  were  in 
retirement,  and  their  retirement  itself  is  the  most  obvious  cause  of 
their  failure. 

If  the  history  of  these  eminent  Frenchmen  may  be  used  to 
show  how  little  seclusion,  whether  voluntary  or  not,  can  be 
relied  on  to  give  calmness  and  equity  to  the  judgment,  the  history 
of  English  statesmen  supplies  copious  illustrations  of  the  truth 
that  being  out  of  power  brings  with  it  almost  as  many  difficult 
problems  to  solve,  and  as  many  temptations,  as  power  itself  does. 
The  biography  lately  published  by  Lord  Stanhope,  of  the  greatest 
of  English  statesmen  in  modern  times,  presents  Pitt  swimming 
along  in  an  attitude  of  unruffled  serenity  as  long  as  he  held  office. 
But  when  his  long  reign  was  over,  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  gets 
into  difficulties  which  make  the  reader  anxious  for  the  hero’s  re¬ 
putation,  and  which  force  the  biographer  to  exert  his  utmost  skill 
in  order  to  give  a  favourable  impression.  Pie  succeeds,  and  we 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Pitt’s  honour  was  unsullied,  and  that 
when  he  was  severely  tried,  he  did  not  give  way  to  trials  with  an 
unmanly  readiness.  Still  it  is  evident  that  Pitt  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with  when  he  was  out  of  office  which  were  much  more  severe 
to  him  than  the  graver  cares  of  power.  To  a  man  of  his  lofty 
courage  and  aspiring  mind,  it  was  a  far  more  acceptable  task  to 
have  to  spur  his  country  to  make  its  utmost  efforts  in  war,  and 
to  play  with  millions  of  money  as  if  they  had  been  marbles,  than 
it  was  to  shade  off  the  nice  distinctions  of  duty  which  arose  from 
the  conflicting  claims  of  old  friendship  for  Addington  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  England.  To  most  men,  indeed,  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  life  lie  in  small  things,  and  not  in  great ;  and  it  is  often  much 
harder  to  instil  sense  and  temper  into  a  suburban  village  meeting 
than  to  announce  the  policy  of  a  Ministry,  or  to  preach  a  sermon 
with  thought  in  it  that  is  not  second-hand.  It  is  true  that  a 
man  who  is  in  retirement,  and  has  only  to  face  in  his  daily  life 
people  greatly  inferior  to  him,  and  aware  of  their  inferiority,  may 
easily  escape  all  those  shocks  which  are  brought  about  by  a 
collision  with  equals.  A  virtuous  and  misanthropical  peer  can 
usually  reckon  on  being  able  to  bully  his  village.  But  any  one 
who  does  not  see,  without  explanation,  the  evils  which  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  humble  flattery  engenders,  would  probably  be  incapable 
of  comprehending  them,  even  if  they  were  explained  with  the 
astonishing  fulness  of  a  commentary  on  Virgil  or  the  Bible. 

I  The  country  clergy  probably  know  as  well  as  most  men  what 
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sufferings  are  imposed  on  the  virtuous  by  living  out  of  the 
world.  A  man  who  is  worth  anything  finds  a  lonely  incumbency 
anything  but  a  scene  of  repose.  It  is  a  theatre  of  daily  struggles — 
of  struggles  against  indolence,  against  torpor,  and  against  all  kinds 
of  moral  and  spiritual  blindness.  The  country  clergyman  is  gene¬ 
rally  spoken  of  as  a  blessed  being.  This  is  principally  because  so 
many  young  ladies  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  female  tyrant 
of  a  hamlet,  or,  as  they  say,  to  do  the  hamlet  good.  Consequently, 
the  country  clergy  are  several  points  higher  in  the  scale  of  social 
life,  and  in  the  lady-written  novels  depicting  social  life,  than  their 
incomes  would  naturally  place  them.  But,  if  the  feminine  view 
of  their  position  is  put  out  of  sight,  it  must  be  owned  that 
it  is  a  very  severe  trial  to  a  man  of  any  activity  of  mind  to  be 
put  down,  perhaps  for  life,  in  the  moors  or  the  downs,  with 
no  hope  of  seeing  a  creature  that  can  awaken  the  faintest 
worldly  interest  in  his  breast,  except  when  a  neighbouring  clergy¬ 
man,  at  rare  intervals,  forces  his  way  through  miles  of  mud,  and 
the  two  sit  down  and  make  their  moans  together.  It  is  not  the 
mere  isolation,  or  the  want  of  liveliness  in  life,  or  the  uniformity 
of  the  dull  leaden  days  that  most  troubles  the  mind  of  a  thinking 
man  in  retirement.  It  is  that  he  is  conscious  that  he  gradually 
loses  his  power  of  understanding  and  judging  the  larger  movements 
of  the  world,  that  the  fog  of  little  clerical  theories  gradually  settles 
over  his  unwilling  eyes,  and  that  he  cannot  get  right  again.  The 
lovers  of  retirement  would  point  to  the  many  small  innocent  plea¬ 
sures  and  interests  that  he  learns  to  substitute  for  greater  subjects 
of  thought.  Of  course,  tastes  differ,  but  there  are  many  men  in 
the  English  Church  who  would,  we  fancy,  kick  a  little  at  being 
told  that  they  must  be  dead  to  history  and  politics,  and  learn  to 
give  heart  and  soul  to  thinking  whether  they  can  get  more  than 
ten  shillings  apiece  for  a  litter  of  young  pigs. 

People  who  are  engaged  in  wilting  and  studying  are  supposed 
to  be  those  who  gain,  above  all  other  men,  by  living  out  of  the 
world.  That  they  sometimes  gain  is  indisputable  ;  but  it  is 
assumed  much  too  hastily  that  they  always  do.  Whenever  the 
result  at  which  they  aim  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  as  much  uninter¬ 
rupted  study  as  possible,  the  more  they  study  the  better,  and  the 
less  they  have  to  occupy  their  time  the  more  they  can  read.  But 
whenever  the  writer  is  turning  his  attention  to  any  subject  in¬ 
volving  an  estimate  of  human  action,  and  especially  if  this  esti¬ 
mate  has  immediate  reference  to  what  is  going  on  in  his  own 
time,  he  places  himself  under  a  great  disadvantage  by  living 
out  of  the  world.  He  is  almost  sure  to  grow  bitter,  and  he 
is  exceedingly  likely  to  grow  paradoxical ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  his  very  best  qualities  may  only  aggravate  these  defects.  A 
man,  for  example,  who  surveys  life  somewhat  coldly,  and  looks 
on  the  foibles  and  vices  of  men  with  a  lofty  horror,  and  has  little 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  self-indulgence,  is  apt  to  become 
more  and  more  harsh  and  arbitrary  in  his  judgments  on  others, 
when  in  the  sphere  of  his  daily  life  there  is  nothing  but  himself 
and  his  virtue.  Complete  freedom  from  that  check  which  the 
conversation  of  equals  imposes,  is  also  almost  sure  to  stimulate 
the  taste  for  strong  assertions,  undigested  schemes,  and  dogmatic 
eccentricities,  wherever  such  a  taste  exists  naturally.  The  very 
turn  of  mind  which  makes  retirement  grateful  to  him  also  makes  it 
hurtful  to  him.  It  might  be  written  over  many  a  door  of  country 
solitude,  that  they  who  enter  therein  leave  behind  the  hope  of 
growing  in  wisdom  and  in  the  power  of  usefulness. 


NATIONAL  MORALITY. 

11IIE  whole  theory  of  international  law,  and  of  international 
-  dealings  of  every  kind,  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  a  nation 
is  a  sort  of  artificial  person,  possessed  of  many  of  the  feelings,  duties, 
and  rights  of  a  single  human  being.  A  nation  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
corporation  aggregate,  but  it  differs  from  the  smaller  corporations 
which  exist  within  particular  nations  in  being  eminently  exposed 
to  that  physical  chastisement  from  which  ordinary  corporations 
are  proverbially  exempt.  You  cannot  horsewhip  a  Chapter,  or 
tight  a  duel  with  a  Town  Council.  You  may  call  out  its  mem¬ 
bers,  one  by  one,  but  the  abstract  entity,  the  corporation  itself, 
remains  unharmed.  But  every  war  is  essentially  an  application  of 
exactly  the  same  extreme  remedy  to  the  greater  corporation 
which  we  call  a  nation.  The  difference  of  course  is  that  an 
ordinary  corporation  has  a  superior  in  the  law  of  its  own  country, 
while  a  nation  has  no  superior,  and  so,  when  argument  fails,  it  has 
only  physical  force  to  resort  to.  But,  in  other  respects,  there  is 
much  more  analogy  between  the  one  sort  of  corporation  and  the 
other  than  might  at  first  sight  he  thought.  Men  continually  do 
acts,  as  members  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  which  they 
would,  certainly  not  do  in  their  individual  capacity.  Doubtless 
this  is  partly  because  the  sense  of  responsibility  is  weakened. 
With  most  men,  the  conscience  itself  becomes  weaker  when  they 
have  to  act  in  concert  with  several  others.  If  the  action  be  wrong, 
the  guilt  seems  to  he  divided  among  many.  Each  man’s  share  of  Tt 
seems  less  than  if  he  had  been  the  sole  actor.  And,  ag'ain,  when 
a  corporation  does  an  act  which,  if  done  by  an  individual,  would 
incur  either  legal  or  social  censure,  it  is  but  seldom  that  that 
censure  can  be  fastened  down,  with  any  fairness,  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  members  of  the  body. 

This  divided  responsibility  doubtless  counts  for  a  good  deal,  but 
it  is  not  all.  There  are  several  points  in  which  the  received 
morality  of  nations  and  of  corporations  is  pretty  much  the  same, 
and  in  which  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  received  morality  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  likeness  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  a1.1  men  are 


members  of  some  nation  or  other,  while  comparatively  few  are 
members  of  corporations  of  any  kind.  Corporations  are  often 
blamed  for  acting  in  a  way  in  which  a  nation  —  at  least  one’s  own 
nation  —  is  applauded  for  acting.  This  is  because  men  look  at 
the  acts  of  the  corporation  from  outside,  while,  in  the  case  of  the 
nation,  they  are  themselves  parts  of  its  internal  consciousness. 
For  instance,  nations  and  corporations  alike  constantly  act,  and 
must  act,  far  more  under  the  guidance  of  self-interest  than  indi¬ 
viduals  act,  or,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  act.  A  nation  or  a  corpora¬ 
tion  will  often,  without  fair  gvound  of  blame,  be  simply  just, 
where  everyone  would  hold  that  an  individual  ought  to  be  generous. 
A  nation  or  a  corporation  will  often,  without  just  blame,  press  its 
rights  to  extremities,  where  it  would  be  graceful  in  an  individual, 
if  not  absolutely  incumbent  on  him,  to  give  up  somewhat  of  what 
strict  justice  may  entitle  him  to.  In  fact,  either  a  nation  or  a 
corporation  will  seldom  give  up  anything  to  which  the  law  — 
international  or  municipal,  as  may  happen  —  gives  them  a  fair 
right,  unless  manifest  self-interest  leads  to  the  surrender.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  selfishness  of  the  corporation  is  generally 
blamed,  while  the  selfishness  of  the  nation  is  generally  applauded. 
That  is,  we  look  at  the  doings  of  the  corporation  from  outside, 
while  in  the  doings  of  the  nation  we  ourselves  have  some  sort 
of  share.  It  is  only  when  some  other  nation  seeks  its  own  profit 
to  our  hurt  that  national  selfishness  comes  in  for  any  share  of 
disapprobation. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  certain  degree  of  selfishness  is  really  not  blame¬ 
worthy  either  in  a  nation  or  in  a  corporation,  which  certainly  is 
blameworthy  in  an  individual.  The  reason  is,  that  both  nations 
and  corporations  act,  in  some  degree,  in  the  character  of  trustees. 
The  persons  who,  at  any  particular  moment,  form  the  corporation, 
act,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  the  abstract  corporation ;  or, 
to  put  it  more  practically,  they  act  for  all  members  of  the  body 
present  and  future.  A  momentary  maj  ority  bas  no  right  to  prej  udice 
existing  dissentients,  nor  a  body  momentarily  unanimous  to  pre¬ 
judice  those  wh’o  may  come  after.  An  endowed  corporation  which 
wilfully  diminishes  the  permanent  value  of  its  estates  is  in  truth 
acting  the  part  of  a  dishonest  trustee.  The  part  of  a  trustee  is  to 
be  just,  not  to  be  generous ;  lie  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  many  calls 
to  which,  in  his  own  person,  he  would  willingly  listen.  The  mem¬ 
bers,  then,  of  a  corporation,  acting  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  all  future  members,  must  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  future 
members.  They  must  admit  no  claims  against  the  body  which 
strict  justice  cannot  enforce.  They  must  enforce  rights  which 
each  man,  acting  for  himself,  would  be  quite  willing  to  forego. 
They  must  admit  no  precedents  which  their  successors  may  pos¬ 
sibly  find  inconvenient.  In  short,  they  must  often  act,  as  a  body, 
in  a  way  which  would  be  illiberal  and  niggardly  in  individuals. 
They  must  be  strict  and  litigious  in  trifles  about  which  an 
individual  would  give  himself  no  concern  whatever.  So  it  is  with 
the  nation.  Those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  in  its  name,  and  to 
direct  its  policy,  must,  even  in  the  most  popular  governments, 
act  on  behalf  of  many  others  besides  themselves.  And  they 
act,  too,  on  behalf  of  the  great  corporation,  the  nation.  In 
either  character  they  hold  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
trustees.  They  cannot  give  away  other  people’s  money  so  freely 
as  they  can  their  own  ;  they  cannot  surrender  rights  in  which  others 
share,  even  in  cases  in  which  they  would  gladly  surrender  rights  of 
their  own.  In  short,  they  must  be  suspicious,  exacting,  and  quarrel¬ 
some  in  a  way  which  they  would  not  be  in  conducting  their  private 
affairs.  That  is,  they  must  act  exactly  as  the  corporation  acts. 
It  is  then  hardly  fair  that  the  corporation  should  be  found  fault 
with  for  so  acting,  while  the  nation  is  applauded.  If  a  corporation 
goes  to  law  about  a  barren  strip  of  ground,  it  is  sure  to  be  called 
names  for  its  pains.  If  a  nation  goes  to  war  about  a  strip  of  the 
same  sort,  it  is  only  showing  a  praiseworthy  zeal  for  the  national 
honour. 

It  is  the  introduction  of  this  notion  of  honour  which  makes  the 
main  difference  between  the  action  of  nations  and  the  action  of 
smaller  corporations.  And,  so  far  as  they  differ,  the  action  of 
nations  approaches  again  to  the  action  of  individuals.  A  corpora¬ 
tion  is  hardly  at  all  amenable  to  the  sense  of  honour.  It  is 
doubtless  affected  both  by  legal  and  by  moral  restraints  ,•  but  the 
idea  ot  honour — an  idea  much  easier  to  understand  than  to  define 
— hardly  conies  in  to  determine  its  course.  And  this  feeling  of 
honour,  again,  is  connected  with  the  fact  that,  in  dealings  between 
nations  and  nations,  and  between  individuals  and  individuals,  the 
final  appeal  is  to  something  extra-legal.  That  extra-legal  power 
may  take  the  form  either  of  opinion  or  of  physical  force.  Now  a 
corporation,  as  such,  is  not  amenable  to  physical  force,  and  it  is 
much  less  amenable  to  opinion  than  either  a  nation  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  nations,  admitting  no  common  superior,  must  always 
fall  back  upon  physical  force  in  the  last  resort.  And  so  must 
individuals  also.  Undoubtedly,  as  civilization  increases,  as  law 
gets  stronger  and  stronger,  the  occasions  in  which  individuals 
may  justly  resort  to  force  become  fewer  and  fewer.  Duelling  died 
out  more  because  of  its  absurdity  than  because  of  its  wickedness. 
But  the  duel  was  the  lingering  tradition  of  private  war,  handed 
down  from  an  age  in  which,  through  the  weakness  of  law,  private 
Avar  was  often  a  man's  only  defence.  And  no  society  will  ever  be 
so  perfect  that  it  would  be  safe  to  deny  a  man  bis  natural  right  of 
physical  resistance  against  a  Avould-be  murderer  or  would-be 
burglar.  We  have,  we  hope,  reached  a  state  of  society  in  which 
no  man  would  think  of  pulling  another  man’s  nose  ;  but  we  shall 
probably  never  reach  the  state  in  which  laAV  shall  be  so  poAverful 
that,  if  a  man  had  his  nose  pulled,  he  would  not  think  of  knocking 
down  the  offender,  but  would  calmly  wait  the  result  of  an  action 
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for  assault  and  battery.  As  the  extra-legal  appeal  to  force 
gradually  dies  out,  the  equally  extra-legal  appeal  to  opinion  takes 
its  place.  And  so  it  is  with  nations  also.  In  the  first  place,  every 
appeal  to  international  law  is  really  an  appeal  to  opinion.  Inter¬ 
national  law  is  certainly  not  law  in  the  same  sense  as  common, 
civil,  or  canon  law,  because  there  is  no  common  superior  peaceably 
to  enforce  it.  An  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations  is  much  more  like 
an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  honour  than  it  is  like  a  suit  at  the  Assizes 
or  in  the  County  Court.  If  one  party  contumaciously  refuses 
obedience  to  either  law,  the  aggrieved  party  must  either  submit 
in  silence,  or  appeal  to  force.  But,  besides  all  this,  there  seem  to 
be  signs  afloat  of  bringing  the  direct  power  of  opinion  to  bear 
upon  international  affairs.  There  is  a  state  of  things  in  which 
you  neither  fight  your  enemy  nor  go  to  law  with  him,  but  simply 
cut  him  dead.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  we  saw  an  example  of 
a  nation  being  cut  in  like  manner.  England  had  no  ground  of  war 
against  Ferdinand  of  Naples ;  but  his  Government  was  thought 
too  disreputable  to  associate  with,  and  so  we  diplomatically 
cut  him.  Perhaps,  to  be  perfectly  consistent,  we  ought  to  have 
cut  one  or  two  other  Governments  at  the  same  time.  But  neither 
nations  nor  individuals  are  always  perfectly  consistent.  Men 
have,  before  now,  been  known  to  tolerate  conduct  in  a  duke  for 
which  they  would  certainly  have  cut  a  neighbour  of  their  own 
rank.  Stiil,  this  is  a  case  of  bringing  direct  social  opinion  to  bear 
on  national  affairs.  The  .King  of  Naples  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  fit  company  for  other  Kings,  and  he  was  treated 
accordingly. 

That  appeal  to  physical  force  which  always  lies  in  the  back¬ 
ground  in  all  national  affairs  supplies  another  reason  why  nations 
are  more  strict  and  litigious  than  individuals  in  asserting  their 
rights,  and  why  they  are  praised  for  being  so  when  individuals 
would  be  blamed.  The  trustee  feeling  above  mentioned  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  not  all.  It  is  manifest  that,  in  a 
state  of  things  where  force  is  the  final  arbiter,  a  nation  which 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  safely  trifled  with  is  in  a  much  better 
position  than  one  with  which  liberties  may  be  taken  without  fear 
of  punishment.  It  seems  to  follow,  then,  that  the  law  of  morality 
for  nations  and  for  individuals  is  not  exactly  the  same.  The  car¬ 
dinal  obligation  of  j  ustice  is  always  exactly  the  same,  whether  for 
a  single  man,  for  a  corporation,  or  for  a  whole  people.  A  nation, 
not  less  than  an  individual,  must  do  right  and  keep  its  word.  But 
some  of  what  we  may  call  the  ornamental  virtues  are  allowed 
much  less  space  iu  international  than  in  personal  dealings.  A 
nation  may  often  be  generous ;  but  nothing  but  the  strictest 
obligations  of  justice  can  call  it  to  be  self-sacrificing  or  self- 
denying.  There  is  no  room  for  works  of  supererogation ;  it  is 
enough  if  it  keeps  in  good  faith  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  must 
never  be  unjust  or  unfaithful,  but  it  may  well  be  more  guided  by 
a  view  to  its  own  advantage,  less  considerate  of  others,  more 
suspicious,  selfish,  exacting,  and  obstinate  than  a  perfectly  virtuous 
man  will  be.  A  nation,  in  short,  is  seldom  called  upon  to  play  the 
part  of  a  hero,  or  to  exercise  any  high  decree  of  cosmopolitan 
patriotism.  It  is  commonly  enough  if  it  recognises  the  just  claims 
of  others,  and  does  not  put  forth  false  claims  of  its  own.  In  short, 
the  morality  of  nations  is  much  the  same  as  the  often-maligned 
morality  of  corporations.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is 
mapped  out  among  nations,  while  only  a  small  part  of  any  country 
is  mapped  out  among  corporations,  which  makes  the  main  difference 
between  them. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  ON  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

NEDUCATED  men  class  all  phenomena  of  which  they  have 
any  conception  under  three  heads.  There  are,  first,  fami¬ 
liar  phenomena,  such  as  the  falling  of  an  apple  to  the  ground, 
which  they  do  not  think  require  any  explanation  ;  secondly, 
strange  and  striking  events,  such  as  a  great  national  pestilence,  or 
the  sudden  death  of  a  healthy  man,  which  they  regard  as  the 
results  of  a  special  interposition  of  Providence;  and,  lastly, 
miracles,  and  the  supernatural  generally.  This  classification  is, 
of  course,  made  very  roughly,  and,  in  most  cases,  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that,  in  their  eyes,  every 
event  which  they  observe,  or  can  imagine,  would  come  under  one 
of  these  three  heads.  The  uneducated  man,  therefore,  does  not 
explicitly  recognise  any  such  thing  as  a  law  of  nature.  Implicitly, 
it  is  true,  he  does.  If  he  were  asked  why  an  apple  falls  to  the 
ground,  he  would  probably  answer,  “  because  it  is  natural;  ”  and 
if  pressed  for  an  explanation,  would  give  it  in  some  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  proposition,  such  as  that  it  always  does  fall,  and  must  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  this  answer  there  lies  hid,  no  doubt,  the 
notion  of  a  natural  law ;  but  this  notion  has  not  with  him  assumed 
any  explicit  shape.  It  is  this  absence  of  any  desire  of  finding  a 
law  which  marks,  above  all  things,  the  contrast  between  an  uncul¬ 
tivated  aud  a  cultivated  mind.'  A  cultivated  mind  craves,  in  every 
case,  a  rational  or  scientific  method  which  may  connect  and 
underlie  phenomena.  Where  a  scientific  method  is  not  attainable, 
it  contents  itself  with  an  unscientific  method ;  but  it  does  so 
with  an  uneasy  spirit,  and  haunted  with  a  desire  to  seize 
the  hidden  clue,  which  a  true  imagination  tells  it  must  be 
somewhere  discoverable.  We  have  seen  this  strikingly  exem¬ 
plified  in  almost  every  province  of  thought.  Naturalists  have 
long  collected  species  upon  species  of  every  kind  of  animal,  and 
have  arranged  them  by  their  external  marks,  or,  where  possible,  by 
their  internal  organization ;  but  they  have  been  possessed  by  the 
longing  to  discover  some  more  binding  link,  and  some  more  real 
method  than  any  external  marks  can  supply.  The  same  feeling 


inspires  the  physical  philosopher  in  his  researches  into  the  nature 
of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  the  laws  of  chemistry ;  and  the  same 
tendency  is  observable,  in  some  degree  at  least,  in  the  half- 
philosophical,  half-theological  discussions  which  are  at  present  in 
vogue. 

An  article  on  “  The  Supernatural  ”  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  miracles, 
to  a  certain  extent,  into  the  common  category  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena.  Of  the  three  heads  under  which  the  uneducated  classify 
events,  science  has  long  ago  united  the  two  first.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  brings  the  falling  of  the  apple  under  a  general  law,  in 
spite  of  its  familiarity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  brings  plague 
and  sudden  death  under  general  laws,  in  spite  of  their  strangeness. 
Miracles  remain,  and  it  is  now  attempted  to  bring  these  into  the 
same  list.  Hitherto,  the  human  reason  has  had  its  choice  of  two 
courses  in  reference  to  miracles.  It  might  either  deny  them,  and 
say  that  the  accounts  which  we  have  are  the  products  of  delusion 
or  imposture,  or  it  might  bow  the  head,  and  admit  that  its  domain  is 
limited.  But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  thinks  that  he  has  discovered 
a  middle  way.  He  believes  in  miracles,  but  denies  that  they  are 
supernatural.  Superhuman  he  admits  them  to  be ;  but  this  he  holds 
to  be  something  quite  distinct  and  different  from  supernatural. 
The  latter  word,  he  thinks,  implies  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
suspended  or  violated,  whereas  the  former  only  implies  that  they 
are  applied  in  a  certain  way  by  the  Divine  will ;  and  ho  contends 
that  our  only  or  chief  difficulty  in  conceiving  a  miracle  arises  from 
our  supposing  without  any  reason  that  it  involves  a  “violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature.”  To  sum  up  in  his  own  words,  “  The  intellec¬ 
tual  yoke  involved  in  the  common  idea  of  the  supernatural  is  a 
yoke  which  men  impose  on  themselves.  Obscure  language  and 
confused  thought  are  the  main  causes  of  the  difficulty.” 

The  case  which  the  Reviewer  puts  is  this.  Man,  he  says,  is 
acquainted  with  a  certain  number  of  natural  laws,  and  is  able  to 
use  this  knowledge  so  as  to  bring  about  certain  results.  Civilized 
man  can  accomplish  things  which  to  a  rude  people  appear  miracu¬ 
lous,  and  in  all  probability  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  his  power 
will  be  immensely  increased.  God  acts  in  the  same  way.  He  knows 
all  the  laws  of  the  Universe,  and  He  uses  this  knowledge  to  work 
what  are  called  miracles,  just  as  man  uses  his  knowledge  to  produce 
results  which  are  not  miraculous.  N ow  if,  he  goes  on,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  called  supernatural,  or  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  the  case  of  man,  why  should  we  suppose  that  there  is  in 
the  case  of  God  P  A  miracle  is  superhuman,  but  it  is  not  super¬ 
natural  or  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  natiue.  This  is,  we  believe, 
a  fair  summary  of  the  Reviewer’s  case,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  whether  the  sceptic’s  difficulties  are  really  smoothed,  as 
the  writer  imagines,  by  this  way  of  putting  the  matter.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  observe  that,  in  the  position  thus  taken  up,  a 
verbal  question  and  a  real  question  are  involved.  If  we  admit,  as 
every  one  does  admit,  that  a  miracle  means  something  effected  by 
a  special  interposition  of  the  divine  will,  which  could  not  be 
effected  by  man,  and  which  would  not  have  happened  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  things,  it  is  clear  that,  whether  we  prefer  to  call  it 
supernatural  or  superhuman,  is  a  merely  verbal  question.  The 
importance  which  the  Reviewer  attributes  to  the  word  “  super¬ 
natural  ”  is,  in  fact,  a  signal  instance  of  a  difficulty  brought  on  by 
that  confusion  of  language  against  which  he  protests.  He  begins 
his  article  by  a  discussion  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and,  in 
order  to  get  at  this,  he  is  obliged  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  nature.”  He  comes  to  this  conclusion  :  —  “  We  must  con¬ 
ceive  it  as  including  every  agency  which  we  see  entering,  or  can 
conceive  capable  of  entering,  into  the  causation  of  the  wrorld. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  is  the  agency  of  our  own 
will  and  mind.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  all  reference  to  this 
agency  is  often  tacitly  excluded  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of 
Nature.”  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  by  natrn-e 
or  natural  things  is  meant  every  agency  which  we  conceive 
capable  of  entering  into  the  causation  of  the  world,  then  it  is  not 
true  that  first  and  foremost  among  these  is  our  own  will  and  mind. 
Obviously,  to  any  one  who  believes  in  a  God,  first  and  foremost 
would  be  the  will  of  God.  If,  as  we  presume  the  writer  meant  to 
do  (though  quite  inconsistently),  we  exclude  the  notion  of  a  God, 
then  in  one  sense  of  the  word  “  nature,”  it  is  true,  that  first  and 
foremost  comes  our  own  will.  But  the  surprising  thing  is,  that  the 
Reviewer  should  have  observed  the  inconsistency  in  the  use  of  the 
word  “  nature,”  to  which  he  adverts,  without  at  the  same  time 
fairly  recognising  that  the  word  is  used  in  two  ways,  each  of 
which  is  equally  common.  In  one  sense,  the  word  is  used,  as  stated 
by  him,  to  include  man  and  his  agency;  and  here  “the  natural” 
stands  in  opposition  to  “the  Divine,”  or  “supernatural.”  In 
another  sense  the  word  is  used  to  exclude  man,  and  here  “  the 
natural  ”  is  used  as  opposed  to  “  the  artificial.”  So  far  from  there 
being  anything  strange  in  the  latter  use  of  the  word,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that,  in  ordinary  language,  it  is  the  more  common  of  the 
two.  Did  the  Reviewer  never  hear  a  person  say  that  he  preferred 
nature  to  art,  or  that  the  poet  leaves  the  city  to  commune  with 
nature  P  Here  the  agency  of  man  is  excluded  from  and  put  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  notion  of  nature,  but  there  is  nothing  strange  or 
inaccurate  in  this  way  of  speaking.  The  Reviewer  quotes  rather 
contemptuously  “  a  distinguished  living  lecturer  upon  physical 
science,”  who  fell  into  this  supposed  error,  when  he  remarked  in  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  heat,  that  “  there  is  no  spontaneousness 
in  Nature ;  ”  but,  if  instead  of  carping  at  this  remark,  the  Reviewer 
had  set  himself  fairly  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings,  it  would 
have  led  him  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Coleridge  has  a 
similar  observation  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection: — “In  Nature  there  is 
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no  origin.”  This  notion,  that  in  nature  there  is  no  spontaneous¬ 
ness  or  no  origin,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  uses  ot  the  word 
“  nature.”  We  have  given  the  two  most  common  of  these  uses. 
In  one  of  them,  nature  is  opposed  to  those  phenomena  which  are 
accomplished  by  the  originating  will  of  man ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
opposed  to  those  phenomena  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
originating  will  of  Ctod.  The  opposite  to  the  natural  is,  in  the  one 
case,  the  artificial,  in  the  other,  the  supernatural.  This  distinction 
the  Reviewer  has  failed  to  grasp,  and  he  is  constantly  brought 
into  difficulty  by  his  assumption  that  the  natural  and  supernatural 
are  in  every  case  properly  opposed  to  each  other.  When  the 
meanings  of  the  word  nature  are  once  adequately  seen,  the  futility 
of  debating  about  the  use  of  the  words  “  superhuman  ”  and 
“  supernatural  ”  is  apparent.  When  God  interferes  to  work 
a  miracle,  the  agency  is  supernatural  as  well  as  superhuman. 
It  is  simply  to  avoid  ambiguity  that  we  do  not  apply  the 
word  “  supernatural  ”  to  the  agency  of  man  as  standing  in 
opposition  to  nature  in  its  narrower  sense.  Custom  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  when  a  thing  is  called  “  supernatural,”  i.  e.  above 
nature,  we  shall  understand  nature  to  be  used  in  the  wider 
sense  which  includes  man  ;  but  if  custom  had  not  so  determined, 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  man  as 
“  supernatural,”  inasmuch  as  it,  too,  is  above  nature,  taking  the 
word  in  its  narrower  sense.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  in  common  language,  it  is  implied  that  the  modes  of  operation 
differ  in  the  case  of  God  and  of  man.  The  fundamental  notion  of 
the  word  “  nature  ”  is  a  dead  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  and  when 
man  and  his  doings  are  included,  it  is  only  because  the  free  will  of 
man  is  dropped  out  of  sight  while  the  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
superior  free  will  of  God.  In  discussing  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
we  must,  of  course,  waive  all  metaphysical  theories.  We  must 
not  inquire  whether  there  really  is  such  a  thing,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  free  will  in  man,  or,  on  the  other,  as  natural  law  contrasted 
with  the  free  will  of  God. 

We  said  above  that  a  real  question  was  involved,  as  well  as  a 
verbal  question.  The  real  question  is  this.  Roes  a  miracle  imply 
a  violation  of  natural  laws?  Now,  before  entering  upon  this 
question,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  some  surprise  that  the 
Reviewer  has  not  stated  the  obligations  under  which  he  lies  to  Mr. 
Mansel.  Mr.  Mausel’s  Essay  on  Miracles  stands,  indeed,  among 
the  list  of  books  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and  is  quoted  in  the 
article ;  but  the  writer  has  not  informed  his  readers  that  almost 
everything  which  he  says  on  the  subject  of  the  violation  of  nature 
is  to  be  found  in  that  Essay.  The  Reviewer  has  possibly  not  read 
Mr.  Mansel’s  Hampton  Lectures,  but  as  the  matter  is  put  more  con¬ 
cisely  there,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  Sixth  Lecture, 
instead  of  quoting  from  the  Essay :  — 

A  miracle,  in  one  sense,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  violation  of  the  larvs  of 
nature.  God  may  make  use  of  natural  instruments  acting  after  their  kind, 
as  man  himself  does,  within  his  own  sphere,  in  the  production  of  artificial 
combinations.  The  great  question,  however,  still  remains.  Has  God  ever, 
for  religious  purposes,  exhibited  phenomena  in  certain  relations  whicli  the 
observed  course  of  nature  and  the  artistic  skill  of  man  are  unable  to  bring 
about  or  account  for  ? 

Now,  so  far  as  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Reviewer  differs  from 
what  is  here  said,  it  differs  for  the  worse.  In  the  first  place,  he 
omits  to  qualify  his  statement  with  the  words  “  in  one  sense  :  ”  and, 
in  the  second  place,  he  thinks  that  the  difficulties  are  smoothed  so 
that,  if  the  question  remains,  it  is  no  longer  formidable.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  words  “  in  one  sense  ”  consists  in  this,  that  when 
men  like  Hume  talk  about  a  violation  of  nature,  they  include  under 
this  term  the  very  notion  which  the  Reviewer  fancies  will  recon¬ 
cile  them  to  the  miracles.  Their  way  of  speaking  is  very  possibly 
an  inaccurate  way  of  speaking,  but  this  is  a  verbal  question  which 
we  will  not  discuss:  It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  certain  that  the 
notion  of  God  coming  in  and  applying  natural  laws  to  effect  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose,  just  as  men  apply  them,  would,  in  Hume’s  eyes, 
constitute  a  violation  of  nature.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  Mr.  Mansel  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  great 
question  still  remains.  There  is,  however,  as  we  have  said,  a  real 
question  involved.  Mr.  Mansel  says  that  we  may  take  the  phrase 
“  a  violation  of  natural  law  ”  to  mean  that  a  particular  cause  should 
be  made  to  produce  an  abnormal  effect.  We  may  add,  that  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  natural  law  if  that  which  is  usually  a  cause  is 
made  to  produce  no  effect.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  we  can 
imagine  a  miracle  to  be  performed  without  any  such  violation  of 
nature  as  this.  The  Reviewer’s  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  it  is 
only  a  violation  of  nature  in  this  strict  sense  of  the  word  to  which 
sceptics  object.  When  we  are  told  that  God  bade  the  sun  to  stand 
still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  we  may 
picture  to  ourselves  this  miraculous  phenomenon  in  two  ways. 
We  may  suppose  either  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  motion  were 
suddenly  suspended,  or  that  other  laws  of  which  we  know  nothing 
were  brought  into  play  to  overrule  the  ordinary  laws,  which,  but  for 
such  intervention,  would  have  remained  in  operation.  But  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  pure  delusion  to  suppose  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
followers  of  Hume,  there  would  be  an  important  difference  in 
these  two  views.  The  Reviewer,  indeed,  in  some  passages  would 
almost  seem  to  fancy  that,  by  dwelling  upon  the  instrumentality 
of  natural  laws,  he  gets  rid  of  the  notion  of  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence.  But,  if  so,  this  is  a  baseless  faucy.  If  the  notion 
of  a  special  interposition  is  set  aside,  we  cannot  have  a  true 
miracle.  The  interposition  may  be  as  remote  as  we  please  ;  but 
nothing  is  gained  by  treating  it  as  remote,  instead  of  immediate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  interposition  is  represented  in  some  of 
the  miracles  as  more  or  less  remote,  as,  for  instance,  when  “  The 


Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  night;  ” 
but  the  character  of  the  miracle  is  not  essentially  altered  by  being 
thus  put  back.  We  can  conceive  it  put  back  many  such  steps, 
but  we  gain  nothing  by  it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  add  links  to  the 
chain  if  the  chain  is  not  pulled  somewhere. 


WHITE  LIES. 

NGLISII  moralists  are  very  seldom  content  to  leave  a  virtue 
to  its  own  defence.  They  generally  protect  it  with  an  out¬ 
work  of  some  sham  virtue,  which  they  guard  as  zealously  as  if  it 
were  the  true  original.  Sabbatarianism,  for  instance,  protects  the 
virtue  of  devotion.  The  duty  of  being  dull  during  the  portion  of 
Sunday  when  you  are  not  in  Church  is  the  outwork  set  up  to 
guard  the  duty  of  going  to  church ;  and  so  zealously  has  this  out¬ 
work  been  maintained,  that  by  this  time  the  people  believe  in 
the  duty  of  being  dull  quite  as  earnestly  as  in  the  duty  of  going  to 
church.  In  the  same  way,  a  reverence  for  unholy  things  is  the 
outwork  kept  up  to  guard  the  reverence  for  holy  things.  To  ex¬ 
clude  the  words  which  represent  what  we  most  venerate  from 
secular  conversation  and  amusements,  is  a  duty  which  moralists 
appear  to  think  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  :  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  prop  it  up  by  telling  us  that  the  third  commandment 
forbids  the  mention  of  the  devil,  and  that  it  is  very  wicked  to 
introduce  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  certainly  was  not  a  holy  per¬ 
sonage,  in  a  secular  drama.  They  take  care  of  the  virtue  of  truth 
upon  the  same  plan.  It  is  a  virtue  more  sedulously  inculcated 
than  any  other  in  this  country ;  and  we  have  rather  a  national 
pride  in  it,  as  being  a  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon  characteristic.  But 
we  are  not  at  all  satisfied  that  it  can  conquer  and  prevail,  unless  it 
is  armed  with  an  equipment  of  sham  precepts,  which  every  one 
gravely  preaches,  and  no  one  dreams  of  practising.  The  offences, 
or  mock  offences,  which  are  the  subjects  of  this  Irish  sacrifice  to 
the  virtue  of  truth,  and  are  forbidden  for  form’s  sake,  are  generally 
known  as  white  lies.  No  life  passes  without  a  considerable  number 
of  them ;  and  they  have  probably  given  a  twinge  to  the  consciences  of 
most  scrupulous  persons — which  is,  perhaps,  as  unhealthy  a  dis¬ 
cipline  as  any  to  which  those  consciences  could  possibly  be 
subjected.  The  uncomfortable  feeling  they  cause  is  only  tem¬ 
porary  ;  for  the  most  pious  people,  if  they  have  any  sense  at  all, 
by  the  time  they  have  reached  middle  life  tell  their  white  lies 
with  perfect  complacency  and  ease.  When  the  conscience  has 
been  placed  in  outrageous  opposition  to  the  most  obvious  dictates 
of  common  sense,  it  very  soon  gets  seared.  But  the  searing  is 
seldom  done  so  neatly  but  that  some  neighbouring  virtues,  some 
scruples  not  quite  so  worthy  of  contempt,  come  in  for  their  share 
of  the  deadening  operation.  A  little  more  truth-telling  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  of  truth  woidd  save  a  world  of  un¬ 
pleasant  scruples  to  young  people,  and  the  damaging  anaesthetic 
process  by  which  they  are  certain  to  relieve  themselves. 

The  commonest  kind  of  white  lie  is  the  ordinary  euphemism. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  subjects  upon  which,  in  civilized  society, 
people  do  not  speak  plain.  But  an  awkward  questioner  may  at  any 
moment  put  you  in  a  position  where  you  must  either  tell  a  lie,  or 
make  everybody  in  the  room  look  uncomfortable.  If  the  ques¬ 
tioner  be  judiciously  importunate,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
dilemma.  We  never  met  with  a  person  whose  piety  was  strong 
enough  on  such  an  occasion  to  overbear  his  or  her  decorum.  But 
yet  no  Englishman,  thinking  or  thoughtless,  will  formulate  the 
rule,  on  which  he  is  at  any  moment  prepared  to  act,  that  in  such  a 
case  it  is  right  to  tell  a  lie.  But  the  difficulty  will  arise  in 
much  less  trivial  cases.  No  one  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
a  secret  who  is  not  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  tell  an  untruth 
to  defend  it;  for,  in  the  presence  of  an  astute  questioner, 
falsehood  and  betrayal  are  his  only  two  alternatives.  A  ques¬ 
tion  put  point-blank  cannot  be  evaded ;  for  any  attempt  to  evade 
it  is  as  complete  *  and  substantial  a  confession  as  the  most 
direct  admission  coidd  be.  If,  for  instance,  in  Venetia  or  New 
Orleans,  some  political  fugitive,  who  was  escaping,  were  to  pass 
you,  and  you  were  the  next  minute  to  be  asked  by  the  police 
whether  you  had  seen  him  or  not,  you  would  have  no  choice 
except  either,  by  confessing,  to  betray  him  to  his  oppressors,  or,  by 
denying,  to  tell  a  lie  yourself,  and  to  save  him.  The  faintest 
attempt  at  an  evasion  would  be  equivalent  to  a  fatal  admission. 
The  ethical  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have,  indeed, 
devised  a  species  of  evasion  which  is  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
but  to  an  uninitiated  Protestant  only  sounds  comical.  It  is  said 
that  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  once  found  himself  in  the  situation  we 
have  hypothetically  supposed.  A  fugitive  passed  by  him,  and 
close  upon  his  track  came  the  officers  of  justice  in  pursuit.  Of 
course  they  asked  St.  Francis  whether  lie  had  seen  any  one  pass 
that  way.  The  holy  man  was  in  a  strait.  He  had  an  equal  aver¬ 
sion  to  giving  up  a  fugitive  and  telling  a  lie.  The  device  by  which 
he  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  is  much  admired  by  those 
who  have  celebrated  his  memory.  Pointing  with  his  finger, 
apparently  down  the  road,  but  really  into  his  full  monastic  sleeve, 
ho  replied  to  his  questioners,  “I  have  seen  no  one  pass  that 
way.”  The  reply  was  strictly  true,  for  no  one  had  passed  up 
his  sleeve  ;  and  it  satisfied  the  officers  of  justice,  who  abandoned 
the  pursuit.  It  is  curious  that  any  one’s  moral  sense 
could  be  satisfied  with  so  lame  a  sophism.  But  St.  Francis  has 
plenty  of  successors  in  our  generation.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  people  who  fancy  they  have  not  told  a  falsehood  when  they 
have  designedly  conveyed  a  false  impression  by  some  form  of  words 
which  is  not  grammatically  untrue.  No  Protestant,  however, 
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would  put  forth  such  a  defence  formally.  It  is,  of  course,  open'to 
a  maintainer  of  the  popular  fiction  to  reply  that,  if  secrets  can¬ 
not  he  kept  without  falsehood,  there  ought  to  be  no  secrets.  But 
then  he  must  not  become  a  public  servant  in  any  capacity,  military 
or  civil,  nor  a  private  agent  or  trustee,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  medical 
man,  nor  a  clergyman  —  for  all  these  must  frequently  he  the  de¬ 
positories  of  the  secrets  of  others.  If  he  is  not  ready  to  protect 
secrets  in  the  only  way  in  which  secrets  can  he  protected,  he  has 
no  right  to  occupy  a  position  in  which  secrets  will  he  confided  to 
him.  But,  however  successfully  he  may  withdraw  from  every 
path  of  active  life  in  which  the  preservation  of  secrets  may  be  a 
duty,  he  will  still  remain  under  the  necessity,  if  occasion  should 
offer,  of  betraying  a  fugitive  who  is  in  danger,  or  a  friend  who  is 
in  trouble.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  elevated  moral  position 
for  any  one  who  believes,  and  who  acts  upon  the  belief,  that  all 
falsehood,  under  all  circumstances,  is  absolutely  wrong.  The  truth 
is,  that  an  unauthorized  questioner,  who  puts  you  in  a  position  in 
which  you  must  give  an  answer,  true  or  false,  is  to  he  dealt  with 
as  a  man  who  is  trying  to  force  you  to  give  up  that  which  is  your 
own.  It  is  wrong,  as  a  general  rule,  to  pass  false  money ;  but  it 
would  not  be  wrong  to  give  false  money  to  a  highwayman  who 
was  telling  you  to  stand  and  deliver.  The  prying  questioner  who 
forces  from  you  a  direct  reply  is  precisely  in  the  position  of  the 
highwayman,  and  has  the  same  right  to  consideration  at  your 
hands. 

The  polite  white  lie  is  afar  more  difficult  variety  of  the  species. 
It  furnishes  some  of  the  favourite  problems  of  social  ethics. 
Whether  you  may  or  may  not  say  “not  at  home”  when  you  are 
at  home,  pretend  to  have  received  important  letters  when  you 
wish  to  get  away  from  a  tiresome  country-house,  or  allege  a 
“  previous  engagement  ”  when  you  are  asked  to  dinner  by  a  bore, 
are  the  cases  of  conscience  upon  which  dilettanti  casuists  are  very 
fond  of  dwelling.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  very  important 
interests  would  be  sacrificed  by  telling  the  truth.  Perhaps  the 
world  would  in  the  end  be  better  if  each  man  frankly  laid  bare 
the  real  state  of  his  feelings  to  all  of  his  friends  and  neighbours 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  bores.  But  the  period  of  transition  would  be 
a  time  of  rather  disagreeable  personal  scenes.  After  all,  these  smaller 
subterfuges  are  only  parts  and  instances  of  the  one  great  sham  in 
which  we  all  live.  Politeness  is  a  huge  white  lie.  Its  essence  is 
to  display  towards  all  men  the  outward  signs  of  the  friendliness 
which  we  can  never  feel  in  reality  except  towards  a  very  few.  It 
is  an  idle  precision  to  acquiesce  in  the  false  representation  of  our 
feelings  which  conversation,  looks,  smiles,  and  manners  are  all 
carefully  arranged  to  convey,  and  then  to  object  to  the  few  cases 
in  which  that  false  representation  is  actually  couched  in  words. 

The  only  valuable  moral  that  can  be  extracted  from  casu¬ 
istical  inquiries  of  this  kind  is  the  wisdom  of  disbelieving  firmly 
in  all  absolute  rules.  The  average  human  mind  yearns  for  absolute 
rules  in  ethics,  just  as  it  likes  broad  principles  in  politics. 
It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  thought  or  in¬ 
quiry,  by  setting  up  a  principle.  It  saves  great  mental  labour 
to  feeble  minds,  and  renders  a  trenchant  criticism  of  your  neigh¬ 
bour’s  character  so  much  more  easy.  Sharp  lines  between  right 
and  "wrong  are  convenient  fictions,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  detraction ;  but  they  become  very  demoralizing  fictions 
when  people  try  to  inculcate  a  belief  in  their  reality.  Natura  non 
amat  saltas  is  as  true  iu  morals  as  in  physics  j  and,  in  practice,  the 
delicacy  of  the  gradations  by  which  right  and  wrong  fade  into 
each  other  are  soon  brought  home  to  any  one  who  scrupulously 
watches  his  own  conduct.  The  only  effect  of  teaching  that  the 
boundary  is  sharp,  clear,  and  easily  discernible,  is  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  existence  of  right  and  wrong  altogether.  A  man  who  is 
taught  to  believe  in  the  dividing  line,  when  he  finds  in  practice 
that  it  is  a  pure  figment  of  his  teacher’s  imagination,  soon 
begins  to  doubt  whether  there  is,  in  reality,  anything  to 
divide.  Such  an  inference  is  very  absurd.  The  great  duty  of 
truth,  or  the  antagonism  between  a  truthful  and  a  false 
character,  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  false¬ 
hoods  which  it  is  consistent  with  truthfulness  to  tell,  any  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  red  and  yellow  ray  in  the  rainbow 
is  obliterated  by  the  fact  that  the  exact  point  where  one  fades  into 
the  other  cannot  be  determined.  That  white  lies  are  no  impeach¬ 
ment  to  truthfulness  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  most  truthful 
people  commit  them  in  case  of  need,  and  that  they  must  be  com¬ 
mitted  if  any  of  the  business  of  the  world  is  to  go  on  at  all ;  but 
the  contrary  doctrine  is  well  calculated  to  turn  a  truthful  man 
into  a  liar.  To  teach  a  child,  in  the  name  of  truth,  that  all  false¬ 
hoods  are  equally  guilty,  and  that  he  is  likely  to  pass  through  life 
without  ever  being  in  duty  bound  to  tell  one,  is  a  lie  which  can 
hardly  be  called  white ;  for  when  the  child  finds  out  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  he  is  very  apt  to  infer  that  all  falsehoods  are  equally 
innocent. 


LE  TUEUR  DE  LIONS. 

HERE  is  a  tendency  just  now  among  political  writers  to  cry 
up  our  old  friends  the  Klephts,  in  the  teeth  of  Leake  and 
Finlay  —  to  idealize  and  compliment  them,  and  translate  their 
name  by  hero  and  patriot,  rather  than  by  that  venerable  word  of 
five  letters  which  is  as  vigorous  and  forcible  to  the  modern 
Englishman  as  it  was  to  the  famous  Gothic  Bishop  whose  version 
of  Scripture  has  preserved  its  earliest  recorded  use.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  thief  existed  under  his  English  name  among 
the  Goths,  and  was  not  only  called  thiubs,  but  hlifhis  also ;  so  that 
we  are  enabled  to  find  among  them  the  Teutonic  etymological 


correlative  of  the  Ivlepht,  and  the  connecting  link,  in  philology  as 
well  as  in  pursuits,  between  him  and  the  modern  shopper,  or  the 
extinct  cattle  lifter.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  no  information  to  the 
English  student  of  Ulphilas  —  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  English 
student  of  the  earliest  form  of  his  own  family  of  languages 
besides  Mr.  Marsh  the  American,  Mr.  Max  Muller,  who  has  not 
ceased  to  he  a  German,  and  of  course  Colonel  Burnaby,  the  Rein¬ 
deer  man,  who  is  confidently  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post  to  be  master  (sic)  of  some  tenor  more  languages — -a 
thing  which  no  human  being  ever  was  except  perhaps  King  Mith- 
ridates,  Mezzofanti,  and,  at  the  present  day,  Herr  Sauerwein.  Our 
discourse  is  of  thieves,  thieving,  and  thefts ;  and  we,  therefore, 
make  no  apologies  for  being  tempted  into  the  above  slight  etymo¬ 
logical  digression  upon  the  subject  at  the  outset.  Nor  are  we  going 
to  try  to  make  head  against  the  returning  tide  of  popular  favour,  up 
which  the  old  original  Klephts  are,  for  the  moment,  so  merrily 
drifting.  Our  business  is  rather  to  swim  with  the  tide,  or  at 
least  to  point  out  clearly  that  we  have  recently  done  so,  and  have, 
thereby,  asserted  our  character  for  having  done  the  proper  thing 
at  the  right  moment.  If  misapprehension,  or  misprision,  of  theft 
be  held  to  constitute  approbation  of  theft,  we  may  certainly  claim 
that  merit,  or  admit  that  accusation.  Piracy,  we  believe,  is  the 
usual  and  definite  term  when  the  property  seized,  filched,  or 
otherwise  made  off  with  consists  of  printed  intellectual  work ; 
but  we  prefer  the  simple  and  general  term  to  the  technical 
one,  as  having  more  of  moral  significance  attached  to  it. 
Our  jurisdiction  as  reviewers  gives  us  the  right  of  pit  and  gallows 
over  literary  felons,  similar  to  that  of  the  Baron  Bradwardine  — 
the  right  of  fossa  and  furca,  ct  infang  thief  et  out  fang  thief  sive 
hand-haband,  sive  back-berand,  and  we  may  add,  on  our  own 
account,  sive  boc-writand.  If  we  have  neglected  these  rights,  and 
suffered  them  of  late  to  fall  into  abeyance,  there  is  the  more 
reason  for  promptly  resuming  them. 

About  a  month  ago  we  reviewed  a  very  amusing  and  interesting 
work  upon  Indian  and  Himalayan  sport,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  M.  Jules  Gdrard,  and  bearing  the  name  of  that  officer,  as  its 
author,  on  its  cover  and  title-page.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
give  an  exact  transcript  of  the  latter,  which  we  accordingly  do : — 

Voyages,  et  Chasses  dans  V Himalaya.  Par  Jules  Gerard,  le  Tueur  de  Lions. 
Paris  :  M.  Levy  Freres. 

This,  it  is  evident,  constitutes  a  deliberate  statement  or  claim  of 
authorship  on  the  part  of  M.  Gerard,  as  sanctioned  by  his  pub¬ 
lisher  ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be  understood  or  explained  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  which  we  have  assigned  to  it.  The  book  itself  is 
written  with  clearness,  precision,  and  idiomatic  force.  As  regards 
its  contents,  there  is  plenty  to  excite  curiosity  and  inquiry.  The 
whole  character  of  the  book  does  so.  The  very  fact  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  officer  describing  himself  as  having  lived  as  an 
Englishman  among’  Englishmen,  having  served  under  English 
authorities,  naming  his  English  companions,  and  sharing  their 
toils  and  their  triumphs  in  sport  and  in  war,  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
unexpected  and  remarkable  to  challenge  immediate  attention.  Yet 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  openly  and  avowedly  bearing  the 
well-known  name  of  M.  Gerard  on  its  title-page  might  fairly  be 
held  as  a  guarantee  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these 
statements  and  claims,  sufficient  in  itself  to  satisfy  curiosity  and  dis¬ 
arm  or  preclude  suspicion.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  sport  recorded 
in  the  book  did  certainly  strike  us  as  though  with  a  strange  sense  of 
familiarity.  This,  however,  we  were  ready  enough  to  attribute  to  the 
common  similarity  of  all  sporting  incidents,  or  descriptions  of  such, 
which,  to  our  ignorant  town-bred  and  unsportsmanlike  mind,  are 
as  like  one  another  as  the  pictures  of  the  Derby  winners  year  after 
year  in  the  Illustrated  Ncivs.  We  readily  admit  that  we  ought  to 
have  been  more  struck  than  we  were  by  the  difficulty  of  explain¬ 
ing  how  the  French  lieutenant  became  a  magistrate  and  collector 
in  the  North-West  Provinces.  He  was  not  at  Ilaileybury,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  he  ever  went  through  a  competitive  examination. 
Possibly,  the  Civil  Service  Examiners  admitted  him  ad  eundem,  on 
the  strength  of  the  overhauling  he  may  have  undergone  before 
being  admitted  into  the  French  army.  To  cut  a  long  story  short, 
we  must  perform  the  duty  of  acknowledging  that  we  noticed  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  and  with  a  dormant  rather  than  a  roused 
spirit  of  criticism,  a  work  which  is  no  original  work  at  all,  but 
simply  an  unavowed  and  literal  translation  of  a  book  by  an 
Englishman,  written  barely  three  years  ago  ;  and  as  this  translation 
is  unaccompanied  by  any  preface  or  explanatory  statement,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  it  is  wholly  unauthorized,  and  without 
the  sanction  of  the  original  author. 

M.  Jules  Gerard’s  name  is  thus  attached  to  a  downright  act  of 
plagiarism  of  the  worst  kind.  Thus  far,  this  is  clear,  or  will  be 
so  when  we  have  set  forth  the  case  more  fully ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  lose  no  time  in  recording  our  opinion  that  his  culpability  in  this 
transaction  seems  to  be,  at  worst,  that  of  an  accessory  rather  than  of 
a  primarily  guilty  agent.  The  real  author  of  this  book  is  a  well- 
known  Bengal  civilian,  Mr.  Wallace  Dunlop.  Its  true  title  is, 
Hunting  in  the  Himalaya,  and  it  was  published  as  recently  as 
i860.  We  noticed  it  favourably  in  these  columns,  as  it  deserved 
to  be  noticed,  being  well  written  in  a  plain  and  unpretending, 
yet  fresh  and  pleasant,  style  —  such  a  style  as  makes  easy  and 
comfortable  reading.  These  merits  are  increased  rather  than 
lessened  in  the  French  translation.  Of  course  Mr.  Dunlop  will 
take  to  himself  all  the  praise  which  we  freely  accorded  to  that 
piratical  version ;  and  we  do  not  fail  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
fresh,  not  to  say  improved,  appearance  in  his  braw  French 
clothing.  Why  his  book  was  chosen  rather  than  any  other 
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from  among  the  crowd  of  Indian  sporting  books,  it  is  hard  to  say — 
it  may  be  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  most  compressible.  At 
all  events,  it  was  its  destiny  to  be  pirated,  and  we  have  only  to 
make  our  own  words  good.  The  chapters  are  the  same  in  their 
headings,  their  sequence,  and  their  contents  ;  the  books  are  identical 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  coincide  in  every  respect,  with  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy,  with  the  sole  omission  of  Mr.  Dunlop’s  outline 
map  of  the  route  and  pencil  illustrations,  the  reproduction  of  which 
may  not  suit  the  price  or  the  scheme  of  French  railway  literature. 

this  is  a  pity,  and  all  the  worse  for  the  French  railway  readers, 
who  have  thus  to  do  without  a  splendid  fight  on  the  snow 
between  Mr.  Dunlop  and  a  monster  of  a  wild  yak,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  brace,  pair,  or  couple  of  wild  asses  on  a  mountain  that  are 
alone  worth  any  money.  We,  too,  have  wild  asses,  be  it  said  en 
passant  —  beautiful  creatures  only  found  on  the  Turf ;  often  pur¬ 
sued,  but  veiy  hard  to  catch.  We  can  readily  fancy  the 
astonishment  with  which  those  readers  or  sportsmen  who 
have  read  and  remembered  Mr.  Dunlop  may  take  up  a 
book  in  which  M.  Gerard  records,  or  is  made  to  record,  several 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  that  gentleman’s  life  in 
the  first  person,  as  achievements  of  his  own.  He  nearly  cuts  off 
his  hand  while  trying  to  cut  off  an  elephant’s  foot ;  he  and  his 
friends,  Hampton,  of  the  3 1  st,  Grant,  of  the  Civil  Service,  God- 
dai'd,  of  the  87th  Royal  Irish,  and  the  rest  of  them,  sally  forth 
to  destroy  a  huge  tiger  that  made  his  appearance  bodily  among 
the  pilgrims  and  merchants  at  a  religious  fair ;  and  we  finally 
leave  him  face  to  face  with  the  wild  yak  up  among  the  glaciers,  full 
of  exultation  at  being  the  first  to  discover  and  overcome  that  mon¬ 
strous  and,  up  to  that  time,  semi-mythic  ruminant.  Mr.  Dunlop 
and  his  friends,  as  above  named,  must  be  much  edified  by  this 
tribute  to  their  glory.  We  would  fain  quote,  in  parallel  French 
and  English,  the  shocking  narrative  of  the  misdeeds  of  a  rogue,  or 
solitary  elephant,  that,  like  one  of  his  companions,  had  been  in  the 
Commissariat,  and,  finding  promotion  slow  in  that  branch  of  the 
service,  left  Government  employment,  took  to  the  forests,  and 
destroyed  everything  that  he  found  on  the  highways;  on  one 
occasion  trampling  the  postman  to  death,  and,  of  course,  killing  the 
letters.  This  story  is  too  long,  so  we  give  part  of  another  very 
old  story  in  both  versions 

A  Frenchman,  aivEnglishman,  and  a  German  were  commissioned  to  give 
the  world  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  that  interesting  animal,  the  camel. 
Away  goes  the  Frenchman  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  spends  an  hour  there  in 
rapid  investigation,  returns,  and  writes  a  fruilleton,  in  which  there  is  no 
phrase  which  the  Academy  can  blame,  but  also  no  phrase  which  adds  to  the 
general  knowledge.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied,  however,  and  says,  Le  voila,  le 
chameau. 

Un  Francjais,  un  Anglais  et  un  Allemand  avaient  recu  mission  de  donner 
au  monde  le  resultat  de  leurs  opinions  sur  cet  interessant  animal  qui  s’appelle 
le  chameau.  Le  Francais  court  au  Jardin  des  Plantes,  y  consacre  une  heure  a 
un  examen  rapide,  revient,  ecrit  un  feuilleton  dans  lequel  il  n’est  pas  une 
phrase  que  puisse  blamerl’Academie,  mais  pas  une  phrase  non  plus  qui  ajoute 
aux  connaissances  generates  sur  ce  sujet.  II  est  parfaitement  satisfait  ne'an- 
moins,  et  dit :  Le  voila,  le  chameau  !  ” 

Having  given  some  sound  English,  we  shall  now  exhibit  some 
broken,  or  dog-English.  A  pedantic  and  magniloquent  native 
writer,  vain  of  his  English,  shows  it  off  in  the  following  note  — 

Honoured  Sir, 

This  morning  the  elephant  of  Major  R — ,  by  sudden  motion  of  snout 
and  foot,  kill  old  woman.  Instant  fear  fall  on  the  inhabitants. 

I  have,  &c., 

Maduk  Bux. 

Honore  monsieur, 

Ce  matin,  l’elephant  du  major  R — ,  par  un  mouvement  soudain  de  trompe 
et  de  pied,  tue  une  vieille  femme.  Une  crainte  imme'diate  tombe  sur  les 
habitants. 

J’ai  l’konneur  d’etre,  monsieur, 

Y otre  tres-obeissant  serviteur, 

Maduk  Bux. 

Here  is  some  technical  English,  which  would  be  a  capital  passage 
to  set  at  a  military  examination  for  translation  into  French  : — 


having,  very  sensibly,  accommodated  them  to  the  unscientific  eye 
of  sporting  readers,  and  followed  the  hap-hazard  rules  of  English 
orthography  rather  than  the  so-called  normal  system  of  Oriental 
spelling  as  used  by  Sir  William  Jones.  A  Frenchman,  hearing 
the  word  Bhurtpore,  would  write  it  Bhartpour,  as  Mr.  Thackeray, 
qui  nil  molitur  inepte  in  linguistic  matters,  makes  Mademoiselle  de 
Florae  write  it.  This  matter  of  Oriental  spelling  is  a  most  powerful 
instrument  wherewith  to  detect  imposture  and  plagiarism,  when 
rightly  understood.  Among  other  creaturesMr.  Dunlop  mentions  the 
barndoor  fowl.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  ask  how  it  gets 
there,  among  such  terrible  wild-fowl  as  the  white  ounce  of  the 
mountains,  the  barking  deer,  the  griffin,  the  Arimaspian,  and  the 
gold-digging  ant  as  large  as  a  fox.  Perhaps  they  hunt  it  in  India; 
at  all  events,  we  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Dunlop  knows  what  he  is 
about  better  than  we  do  in  these  matters.  The  French  translator 
is  fain  to  render  this  by  “  La  poule  de  Barndoor ;  ”  seeing,  no 
doubt,  in  Barndoor,  which  has  a  faux  air  of  Hindustani  about  it, 
the  name  of  some  Indian  district  built,  as  it  were,  on  the  philo¬ 
logical  lines  of  Indore,  or  Landour.  tc  And  so,”  we  say  in  Macau¬ 
lay’s  words,  “  may  all  such  ill-gotten  gains  prosper !  ” 

We  have  already  stated  our  belief  that  no  great  amount  of  moral 
guilt  is  attributable  to  M.  Gerard  in  this  transaction,  in  which  we 
have  reason  to  consider  his  share  as  being  only  that  of  an  acces¬ 
sory.  We  believe  the  English  book  to  have  been,  in  all  probability, 
translated  by  another  person,  and  submitted  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  being  enriched  by  such  notes  and  comments  as  his 
lion-hunting  experiences  might  enable  him  to  supply.  Of  such 
notes  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four ;  but  one  of  them 
contains  an  expression  of  displeased  surprise  at  the  passage  in  the 
text  to  which  it  is  appended.  No  author  would  thus  stultify  him¬ 
self,  and  eat  his  own  words  ;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
conclusion  which  we  have  drawn  is  the  only  one  at  all  possible. 
But  M.  Gerard  cannot  avoid  bearing  the  grave  responsibility  of 
allowing  his  name  to  be  used  by  the  French  firm  which  has 
published  this  work,  as  that  of  its  author,  and  to  be  printed  as 
such  upon  its  title-page.  Possibly  the  name  of  Gerard  may  be 
recognised  in  France  as  an  abstraction,  or  individual  name  on 
which  to  affiliate  all  works  treating  of  sport  among  the  larger 
felince,  just  as  the  name  of  Bradshaw  with  us  is  father  to  all  col¬ 
lections  of  railway  time-tables,  or  as  the  names  of  Homer  and 
Wycliffe  have  been  held  to  denote  sets  of  unknown  people  who 
sang  heroic  legends,  and  who  made  certain  more  or  less  contem¬ 
porary  versions  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  any  single  men.  But  this 
view  fails  to  justify  the  total  silence  with  which  Mr.  Dunlop’s  name 
is  passed  over.  Messrs.  Levy,  the  publishers  of  this  work,  are 
the  parties  on  whom  the  main  responsibility  of  this  affair  rests, 
and  on  them  the  chief  weight  of  reprobation  should  fall.  They 
have  thought  it  more  profitable  to  suppreslhdie  name  of  an  English 
author,  and  to  replace  it  by  that  of  a  French  officer  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  high  reputation  as  a  sportsman,  than  candidly  to  avow  the 
truth,  and  to  let  the  work  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  The 
French  press  would  have  a  right  to  cry  out  against  us  if  Messrs. 
Murray  or  Longman  were  to  procure  a  translation  of  M.  Gerard’s 
famous  work  on  African  lion-liunting,  and  publish  it  as  an  original 
English  work,  with  some  such  puffing  title-page  as  “  Sport  in  the 
Atlas,  by  Dunlop,  the  Wild  Yaksman  of  the  Burrampooter,”  or 
“  Rice  of  Rajpootana,  the  Tiger  King.”  If  M.  Gerard  has  given 
his  consent  to  this  use  of  his  name,  he  must  not  complain  if  we 
speak  of  him  in  severe  terms.  If  he  has  not  done  so,  he  is  bound, 
in  j  ustice  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  to  say  as  much.  It  is  well  that  his  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  congeners  should  be  made  aware  that,  when  we 
catch  any  beast  or  bird  of  prey  making  free  with  our  farm-yards 
and  hen-roosts,  we  lose  no  time  in  knocking  him  on  the  head,  and 
we  nail  him  up  over  le  Barndoor  as  publicly  as  we  can,  in  order  to 
frighten  and  drive  oft’  others. 


TURF  SCANDALS. 


My  first  shot  at  250  yards  was  18  inches  from  the  pin’s  point ;  hut  all  the 
rest,  11  in  number,  were  within  a  radius  of  10  inches  ;  this,  though  steady, 
was  not  good  shooting,  yet  it  won  the  cup  by  a  “  long  chalk,”  the  plunging 
round  shot  of  the  sporting  polygroove  being  nowhere. 

Mon  premier  coup,  h  deux  cent  cinquante  metres,  porta  a  dix-nuit  pouces 
du  centre  ;  mais  tous  les  autres,  au  nombre  de  onze,  ne  depasserent  point  un 
rayon  de  douze  pouces.  Ce  tir,  bien  que  constant,  n’etait  certainement  pas 
bon,  et  cependant  il  gagna  la  coupe  sans  peine  ;  les  balles  rondes  des  cara¬ 
bines  de  chasse  plongeaient  et  ne  se  voyaient  nulle  part  dans  la  cible. 

The  translator,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  has  shirked  the  “  poly¬ 
groove,”  and,  for  once,  let  the  aroma  of  the  idiom  and  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage  evaporate  altogether. 

We  have  not  done  yet.  Mr.  Dunlop  lias  two  very  queer  mis¬ 
prints  in  his  text.  In  one,  he  talks  of  a  “  favourite  horse,  chesnut, 
thoroughbred  water .”  This  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  “  waler  ” — the 
term  used  in  India  for  Australian,  i.  e.  New  South  Wales,  horses. 
But  it  looks  like  a  new  and  very  pretty  jeweller’s  metaphor  as  it 
stands,  and  is  so  understood  by  the  "translator,  who  renders  it 
mm  alezan  pur  sang.  Elsewhere,  we  have  this  passage  — “  in 
Ceylon — throughout  the  descriptions  oA/ Baker’s  elephant-killing.” 
Old,  of  course,  should  be  of.  In  the  French  it  reads,  “  les  descriptions 
du  vieux  Baker,”  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  familiar  towards  the 
great  Ceylon  sportsman.  There  is  better  than  all  this  to  come, 
however.  Mr.  Dunlop  gives  a  very  useful  and  practical  list  of 
the  Hindustani  names  of  the  different  wild  animals  of  which  the 
sportsman  is  likely  to  be  in  quest,  classifying  them  according  to  their 
respective  localities  of  plain,  mountain,  and  snow-region.  No 
Frenchman,  hearing  these  words,  as  hi.  Gerard  pretends  to  have 
done,  would  write  •  them  in  the  way  he  has  done  —  Mr.  Dunlop 


IT  is  with  reluctance  that  we  notice  the  late  proceedings  of  a 
committee  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  investigating  a  charge  seriously 
affecting  the  character  of  two  officers  of  the  Guards.  We  should 
not  have  thought  it  possible  that  English  gentlemen,  legislators, 
and  magistrates,  could  so  utterly  disregard  the  rules  alike  of  com¬ 
mon  justice  and  of  the  law  of  evidence,  in  the  conduct  of  an  inquiry 
fraught  with  such  grave  consequences  to  the  accused.  Among 
many  imputations,  deserved  or  undeserved,  which  are  brought 
against  the  Turf,  it  has  been  customary  to  believe  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  delinquencies  of  some  members  of  it,  there  was  at  its 
head  an  association  of  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  incapable  of 
being  influenced  by  passion,  prejudice,  or  self-interest,  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  the  experience,  wi  dom,  and 
moderation  which  had  been  learned  by  long  familiarity  with 
important  business.  How  far  this  ideal  of  the  Jockey  Club  differed 
from  the  reality  may  be  seen  from  a  brief  review  of  the  notorious 
Tarragona  case. 

Colonel  Burnaby,  the  owner  of  a  mare  called  Tarragona,  made 
a  match  with  the  owner  of  a  horse  called  Michel  Grove,  to  be  run 
at  the  First  October  Meeting  at  Newmarket.  The  match  was  run 
accordingly,  and  was  lost  by  Tarragona.  At  the  moment  it  was 
decided,  a  member  of  the  ring  was  heard  to  exclaim,  that  what 
he  witnessed  was  “a  damned  ramp.”  Other  less  articulate  ex¬ 
pressions  of  dissatisfaction  took  shape,  after  a  little  time,  in  impu¬ 
tations  against  Colonel  Burnaby,  that  he  had  made  a  false  bet 
with  a  brother  officer,  Captain  Annesley,  in  order  to  induce  other 
bets ;  and  that,  as  it  was  necessary  to  their  scheme  of  plundering 
the  public  that  Michel  Grove  sliouid  win,  Tarragona  was  “  pulled” 
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by  har  jockey,  under  his  master’s  orders,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  sure  to  lose.  The  decision  of  the  Committee  is  that  these 
charges  are  not  proved. 

We  observe  with  regret  the  part  which  Admiral  Rous,  one  of 
the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  has  taken  in  this  investigation. 
There  was  no  member  of  the  Turf  to  whom  we  should  have  looked 
with  greater  confidence  to  maintain  its  character,  previously  to 
this  extraordinary  proceeding.  It  is  marvellous  that  a  man  of  the 
Admiral’s  reputed  ability  and  judgment  should  make  such  strange 
havoc  of  all  our  notions  of  judicial  fairness,  and  of  the  limits 
within  which  inquiries  in  the  nature  of  criminal  trials  ought  to  be 
confined.  The  Morning  Post  of  Wednesday  week  contained  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Rous,  which  hag  been  almost  the  only  subject 
talked  of  in  society  since  it  appeared.  The  short  result  of  that 
letter  is,  that  Admiral  Rous,  being  one  of  the  judges  appointed 
to  try  Colonel  Burnaby  on  a  charge  of  making  a  false  bet, 
told  his  brother  judges  that  he  believed  that  Colonel  Burnaby 
had  made  a  false  bet  on  another  occasion.  There  surely  is 
no  parallel  to  this  method  of  dealing  with  an  accused  person, 
except  in  the  famous  speech  of  Dogberry: — “It  is  proved  already 
that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves,  and  it  will  go 
near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.”  Admiral  Rous  states,  in 
his  letter,  that  he  made  this  charge  against  Colonel  Burnaby 
“  firmly  believing  ”  it  to  be  true.  Colonel  Burnaby  has  pledged 
his  honour  that  the  charge  is  untrue,  and  Admiral  Rous  has 
apologized  for  making  if.  The  letter  explained  at  great  length 
how  Admiral  Rous  came  to  make  the  charge.  If  we  wish  to  see 
wdiat  comes  of  allowing  such  questions  to  be  raised,  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  matter  before  the  Court,  it  may  be  well  to  follow 
shortly  the  steps  of  the  Admiral’s  explanation.  The  subject  of 
the  supposed  false  bet  was  the  spelling  of  the  word  “reindeer.” 
Upon  the  orthographical  question,  whether  the  second  letter  of  that 
word  ought  to  be  e  or  a,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  Suffice  it 
that,  at  dinner  during  a  race-meeting,  this  question  was  made  the 
subj ect  of  numerous  bets.  The  imputation  against  Colonel  Burnaby 
was,  that  he  had  made  a  bubble  bet  with  Mr.  Randolph  Stewart, 
in  order  to  set  this  question  afloat,  and  iuduce  other  persons 
to  bet  upon  it.  Admiral  Rous  stated  that,  during  Doncaster 
races,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lawdev,  on  “  the  reindeer  business,” 
and  that  Mr.  Stewart  then  admitted  that  he  had  made  a 
bubble  bet  with  Colonel  Burnaby.  Admiral  Rous,  having  spoken 
of  this  transaction  as  he  thought  it  deserved,  was  called  upon  by 
Colonel  Burnaby  for  an  apology.  Hereupon  the  Admiral  applied 
to  Mr.  Lawley  to  confirm  his  recollection  of  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Stewart  at  Doncaster.  Mr.  Lawley  answered,  on  October 
1 8,  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Stewart  admit  having  made  “  a  bubble 
bet”  with  Colonel  Burnaby.  Afterwards,  on  October  23,  Mr. 
Lawley  wrote  again  to  say  that,  on  mature  reflection,  he  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  he  and  the  Admiral  had  “  come  to  an  erroneous 
impression  ”  concerning  the  conversation  at  Doncaster.  Mr. 
Lawley,  in  another  letter,  explained  that  the  reason  why  he 
now  thought  that  he  did  not  hear  Mr.  Stewart  say  that  he 
had  made  a  bubble  bet,  was  because  two  gentlemen  had  told 
him  that  they  were  present  when  the  bet  was  made, 
and  thought  that  it  was  bond  fide.  To  heighten  this  mar¬ 
vellous  complication,  one  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck,  wrote  a  letter  to  Admiral  Rous,  of  which  the  pur¬ 
port,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is  that  he  did  not  think 
that  the  bet  in  question  was  bond  fi.de,  but  the  contrary.  The 
other  gentleman  referred  to,  Captain  Cooper,  authorized  Admiral 
Rous  to  say  that  “  he  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Lawley  meant  by 
quoting  him.”  Such  was  the  point  which  this  controversy  had 
reached  on  Wednesday  week.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  its  further 
development  wo  must  treat  it  separately  from  the  Tarragona  case. 
For  a  fortnight  it  proceeded  simultaneously  with  that  case, 
which  it  was  only  calculated  to  confuse.  Admiral  Rous  on  the 
26th  idt.  apologized  to  Colonel  Burnaby  for  the  statement  made 
by  him,  “  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  R.  Lawley,  which  he  now 
flatly  contradicts.”  The  judgment  of  the  Committee  in  the 
Tarragona  case  was  given  on  the  27th.  That  Admiral  Rous 
should  have  thought  proper  to  make  this  statement  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  sort  of  justice  which  is  sometimes  administered 
in  so-called  courts  of  honour.  It  is  just  as  if,  upon  the  question 
whether  a  man  stole  my  horse  to-day,  I  should  offer  to  prove  that 
he  stole  my  neighbour’s  horse  yesterday. 

This  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  judge  and  prosecutor, 
Admiral  Rous,  was  equalled  in  strangeness  by  a  step  taken 
by  one  of  the  defendants.  The  Tarragona  investigation  ex¬ 
tended  over  several  days.  O11  Tuesday,  October  14,  Colonel 
Burnaby  offered,  as  part  of  his  case,  a  printed  paper,  which 
he  calied  a  “deposition”  by  Fordham,  the  jockey  who  had 
ridden  Michel  Grove.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  this  paper 
had  never  been  seen  by,  or  read  to,  Fordham.  Colonel  Burnaby 
had  requested  a  friend  to  see  Fordham,  and  ask  him  certain 
questions.  The  friend  did  so,  and  stated  the  supposed  pur¬ 
port  of  the  answers  to  Colonel  Burnaby,  who  made  notes  of 
what  he  heard,  and  then  drew  up  what  he  thought  fit  to  call 
Fordham’s  “  deposition  ”  from  them.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to 
Colonel  Burnaby  to  add  that  on  Thursday,  October  1 6,  Fordham  came 
before  the  Committee  and  gave  evidence  nearly  to  the  same  efl'ect 
as  the  “deposition.”  Colonel  Burnaby  admitted  to  the  Committee 
that  he  had  acted  “rashly  and  foolishly,”  in  having  that  paper 
printed ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  attempting 
to  deceive  his  judges. 

Another  curious  feature  of  the  Tarragona  trial  was  that  the  Duke 


of  Beaufort,  who  had  expressed  a  strong  opinion  on  the  case  before¬ 
hand,  and  who  is  stated  to  have  had  a  bet  upon  the  match,  sat  as 
one  of  the  judges,  and  signed  the  judgment.  Admiral  Rous,  it 
should  be  observed,  presided  during  the  hearing  of  the  evidence, 
but  he  retired  before  the  judgment  was  signed.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  employment  of  a  microscope,  and  of  an  expert 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  to  examine  the  betting-books  of  the 
accused  officers.  But  these  measures,  however  harsh,  were  at 
any  rate  adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  other  proceedings  of  the  Committee.  The  match 
was  rim  on  Friday,  October  3.  On  the  8  th  notice  was  given, 
by  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  to  Colonel  Burnaby,  that 
on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  they  proposed  to  receive  evidence  “  re¬ 
specting  the  extraordinary  performance  of  Tarragona  v.  Michel 
Grove.”  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Club 
is  not  happy  in  his  choice  of  words,  for  he  manages  to  suggest, 
by  this  form  of  notice  of  trial,  that  his  employers  had  prejudged 
the  case.  The  evidence  on  the  first  charge — viz.  that  of  making 
a  false  bet — was  that  of  Mr.  Steele,  who  stated  that  he  heard 
Colonel  Burnaby  bet  100?.  even  on  Tarragona  with  Captain 
Annesley.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  one  of  the  judges,  stated 
that  he  also  heard  this  bet  made.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
official  report  takes  no  notice  of  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Steele.  A  report,  which  appeared  in  P ell's  Life  of  October  1 9, 
makes  Mr.  Steele  say,  on  cross-examination,  that  “he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  take  his  oath  that  the  bet  he  saw  laid  was  100/.  even, 
and  not  200I.  to  1 00/.”  on  Michel  Grove.  Colonel  Burnaby 
and  Captain  Annesley  both  stated  upon  their  honour  that  the  bet 
was  200/.  to  100I.  Their  betting-books  confirmed  this  statement, 
and  the  keenest  scrutiny  could  discover  no  trace  of  tampering 
with  the  books.  The  second  charge, — vi-:.  that  of  “pulling” 
Tarragona  —  rests  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M‘George,  who 
started  the  horses,  and  his  two  assistants.  Now,  if  this  evi¬ 
dence  were  more  consistent  and  conclusive  than  it  is,  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  observation  of  two  of  the  witnesses 
would  not  be  trustworthy  beyond  the  first  100  or  150  yards 
of  a  half-mile  race.  The  third  witness,  the  flagman,  who  was  in 
a  better  position  for  observation,  gives  evidence  more  favourable  to 
the  accused.  If  Tarragona’s  jockey  had  meant  to  “  pull  ”  her, 
he  would  scarcely  have  set  about  it  so  soon,  and  so  decidedly,  as 
to  attract  the  starter’s  notice.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  “pulling,”  and  there  is  strong  evidence  the  other  way.  The 
flagman  stated  that  after  the  pair  passed  him,  the  mare  drew  two 
or  three  lengths  behind.  But  Fordham,  who  rode  the  horse, 
stated  that,  about  the  same  point,  he  drew  two  or  three  lengths 
forward.  Surely  the  latter  version  is  as  credible  as  the  former. 
The  account  given  of  the  race  in  the  next  number  of  Bell's  Life 
was  as  follows  :  —  “  The  owner  of  Tarragona  had  the  temerity  to 
make  his  filly  give  Michel  Grove  five  pounds  besides  the  filly’s 
allowance,  which  she  proved  quite  unable  to  do,  being  defeated 
easily  by  two  lengths.”  It  is  possible  that  Colonel  Burnaby, 
like  many  other  owners,  had  an  opinion  of  his  mare’s  merit,  in 
which  nobody  else  concurred.  His  jockey  “  thought  it  a  bad 
match,  and  would  have  been  sorry  to  stand  money  on  it.”  The 
ring  thought  with  the  jockey,  and  laid  3  to  1  on  Michel  Grove. 
Mr.  Steele  is  reported  in  Bell's  Life  to  have  slated  to  the 
Committee,  that  he  called  this  match  “  a  damned  ramp,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  apparently  similar  cases  that  had  occurred. 
We  have  very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Steele’s  process  of 
reasoning  is  here  described  correctly.  Mr.  Steele  is  like 
many  other  people  of  slightly  confused  minds  who,  because  ticket- 
of-leave  men  commit  many  robberies,  would  hang  the  first  ticket- 
of-leave  man  upon  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands.  It  is  in 
order  to  clear  mental  confusion,  upon  questions  which  involve  life 
and  reputation,  that  the  law  has  provided  those  cautious  methods 
of  procedure  which  have  been  neglected  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Jockey  Club.  The  charge  of  “pulling”  Tarragona  was,  indeed, 
supported  by  such  slight  evidence,  that  one  might  almost  suppose 
it  was  only  brought  forward  jurisdidionis  fundandee  causa,  as  the 
Scotch  lawyers  say,  in  order  to  bring  before  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club  the  alleged  collusive  betting  of  Tarragona’s  owner 
and  Captain  Annesley.  The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  is  loudly 
complained  of  by  the  accused ;  and  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  either 
to  their  accusers  or  to  impartial  persons.  The  entire  subject  of 
this  match,  and  of  the  betting  of  the  two  officers  upon  it,  ought 
to  be  investigated  over  again  before  some  tribunal  which  will 
command  public  confidence.  For  the  credit  of  the  army  the 
matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  where  it  does;  and  we  trust 
that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  will  take  proper  measures  to  ensure 
a  searching  investigation  into  the  whole  case.  The  bare  acquittal 
pronounced  by  the  Committee  of  the  Jockey  Club  does  not  prevent 
suggestions  being  whispered  that  these  officers  may  have  been  cul¬ 
pable,  although  they  escaped  conviction  on  the  precise  charges 
brought  against  them. 

It  appears  that  the  Jockey  Club,  taking  offence  at  comments  on 
this  case  which  have  been  published  in  the  Morning  Post,  has 
exercised  its  right,  as  lessee  of  Newmarket  Heath,  to  warn  the 
author  of  those  comments  off  its  premises.  We  venture  to  say 
that  this  step  was  most  injudicious,  and  we  should  hope  that  the 
club  includes  sufficient  wisdom  to  recall  it.  Surely  it  does  not 
need  pointing  out  that  the  only  effective  check  upon  the  evil 
tendencies  of  the  Turf  is  publicity,  and  that  publicity  is  best 
ensured  by  the  ordinary  unrestrained  action  of  the  Press. 

We  come  now  to  the  Reindeer  affair,  which  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  considered  under  three  heads : — 

1 .  The  conduct  of  Colonel  Burnaby. 
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2.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

3.  The  figure  made  by  the  other  parties  to  the  correspondence 
in  the  newspapers. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  to  he  observed  that  the  original  charge 
brought  by  Admiral  Rous  against  Colonel  Burnaby  was,  that  he 
had  made  a  bubble  bet  with  Mr.  Stewart.  The  supposed  admis¬ 
sion  of  this  charge  by  Mr.  Stewart  having  been  since  denied,  there 
remains  no  other  evidence  to  support  it.  But  even  supposing  that 
the  bet  with  Mr.  Stewart  was  bond  fide ,  it  is  possible  that  Colonel 
Burnaby  may  have  made  this  bet  in  order  to  launch  the  subject, 
and  obtain  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  attention  which  he 
had  paid  to  etymology.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  charge  which  has 
been  urged  against  Colonel  Burnaby  in  the  newspapers  ;  and 
we  cannot  say  that  his  answer  to  it  is  as  complete  and 
satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  At  the  same  time,  in 
this,  as  in  the  Tarragona  case,  we  have  to  remark  that  the 
purification  of  the  Turf  is  more  likely  to  be  promoted  by  jus¬ 
tice  than  by  declamation.  If  it  be  possible  that  the  facts  proved 
against  Colonel  Burnaby  may  be  consistent  with  innocence,  his 
guilt  ought  not  to  be  assumed  because  people  disliked  or  suspected 
him  before  these  matters  came  to  light.  We  think  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  question  of  the  extent  of  Colonel 
Burnaby’s  etymological  knowledge  before  he  made  the  bets. 
Surely  the  very  fact  that  he  makes  such  bets  is  notice  to  those 
who  see  them  made  that  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  some  special 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  If  he  has  this  knowledge  he  must  have 
got  it  out  of  books  which  he  has  at  some  time  consulted.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  the  question  how  to  spell  “  reindeer  ”  is,  at  this 
moment,  one  of  opinion  ;  but  the  question  how  the  word  is  spelled 
in  Johnson’s  Dictionary  is  one  of  fact.  To  bet  upon  questions  of 
fact  is  not  so  unusual  as  some  writers  upon  this  subject  have  as¬ 
sumed,  but  such  bets  are  open  either  to  fraud  or  to  the  suspicion 
of  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  for  men  who  desire  to  preserve 
unblemished  characters  to  abstain  from  them.  But  when  it  is 
said  that  a  man  ought  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  bet  that 
a  thing  is  so  when  he  knows  it  is  so,  we  answer  that  it  is  not  so 
uncommon  as  some  people,  unacquainted  with  these  matters,  suppose 
for  a  man  to  bet  that  a  thing  is  so  because  he  knows,  or  thinks  he 
knows,  it  is  so.  Our  meaning,  perhaps,  will  be  best  explained  by  an 
example,  which  is  taken  from  an  actual  occurrence  on  a  journey  by 
railway  to  a  race-meeting.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  per¬ 
formances  of  a  particular  horse.  A  stated  that  this  horse  ran  third 
in  a  race  last  year.  B,  on  the  contrary,  stated  that  the  horse  ran 
second.  A  immediately  offered  to  bet  50  to  I  that  he  was  right. 
B  did  not  take  this  bet,  although  confident  that  he  could  win  it. 
Reference  to  the  Turf  Guide  afterwards  showed  that  B  was  right. 
Now,  if  B  had  taken  A’s  offer  and  had  won  his  50/.,  how  far  would 
he  have  deserved  censure  P  B  spoke  from  his  general  recollection  of 
the  contents  of  the  Turf  Guide,  or  of  what  he  had  himself  seen  at 
the  race  in  question.  But  suppose  he  had  refreshed  his  memory 
by  looking  at  the  Turf  Guide  that  morning  ?  Would  not  the  case 
come  near  to  that  of  the  alleged  recent  reference  by  Colonel 
Burnaby  to  Johnson's  Dictionary  ?  In  the  case  put  by  us,  however, 
the  question  arose  accidentally  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
whereas,  it  is  part  of  the  charge  against  Colonel  Burnaby  that 
the  question  of  spelling  was  raised  through  his  contrivance. 
Before  looking  how  he  meets  this  charge,  we  will  just  notice 
that  the  bet  of  Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  with  which 
the  charge  of  collusion  was  at  first  connected,  was  not  coupled 
with  the  condition  of  reference  to  any  dictionary,  but  was  a  bet 
upon  what  is  even  now  fair  matter  of  discussion,  viz.  how  to 
spell  “ reindeer.’’ 

The  only  statement  of  Colonel  Burnaby  which  goes  beyond 
general  denial  of  the  imputations  made  against  him,  is  contained 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  7th  instant. 
That  letter  denies  that  the  bet  with  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  concerted 
bet.  It  states  that,  when  the  subject  was  brought  up  at  dinner, 
the  writer  “gave  the  etymology  of  the  word.”  This  statement 
has  not  yet  been  controverted,  and  we  think  that  as  it  stands  it  is  in 
favour  of  Colonel  Burnaby,  because  it  was  notice  to  all  who  heard 
him  that  he  was  likely  to  have  consulted  dictionaries.  He  further 
states  that  the  subject  was  not  introduced  at  dinner  by  either 
Mr.  Stewart,  or  himself.  This  statement,  also,  has  not  yet  been 
controverted.  He  then  makes  the  important  statement:  —  “I  did 
not  name  Johnson  as  an  authority.  I  said  I  would  abide  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  any  dictionary.  Johnson  was  named  generally,  and  adopted.” 
Upon  these  words  it  may  be  taken  as  admitted  that  Colonel  Bur¬ 
naby  made  bets  to  which  the  condition  of  reference  to  Johnson 
was  attached  after  they  were  made — that  is  to  say,  he  made  bets 
upon  a  question  as  to  which  he  had  previously  arrived  at  certainty. 
We  regret  that  Colonel  Burnaby  should  have  done  this ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  nearly  the  same  thing  is 
sometimes  done  in  the  heat  of  argument,  without  attracting 
notice.  Not  only  do  men  bet  on  certainties,  but  the  more 
certain  they  feel,  the  more  eager  are  they  to  bet.  To  make  our 
meaning  clearer,  we  will  give  an  example  which  actually  occurred 
of  betting  on  a  certainty.  A  bet  B  50/.  to  bd.  that  Thormanby 
is  a  chesnut  horse.  To  those  who  have  seen  Thormanby  it  would 
appear  as  reasonable  to  make  a  bet  on  the  question  whether  to¬ 
day  is  the  15th  of  November.  Nevertheless,  if  B  chooses  to 
assert  obstinately  that  Thormanby  is  a  bay  horse,  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  A  should  offer  to  bet  long  odds  that  he  is  chesnut. 
The  habit  of  making  a  bet  upon  every  disputed  point  may  not  be 
a  good  habit,  but  it  exists.  It  cannot,  in  the  above  case,  be  im¬ 
puted  to  A  that  he  is  using  knowledge  which  he  conceals,  because 
the  knowledge  which  he  asserts  causes  him  to  make  the  bet. 


Now,  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Burnaby,  there  is  unquestionable 
evidence  that  he  avowed  the  possession  of  special  knowledge  on 
the  disputed  point.  Lord  Portsmouth,  who  was  one.  of  the 
party,  understood  that  Colonel  Burnaby  said,  in  the  .morning,  that 
he  always  carried  a  Johnson's  Dictionary  about  with  him,  because  he 
was  a  bad  speller.  Mr.  Gratwicke,  who  was  also  of  the  party, 
heard  Colonel  Burnaby,  in  the  evening,  explaining  the  etymology 
of  the  word  “  reindeer.”  Those  members  of  the  party  who  chose 
to  make  bets  with  Colonel  Burnaby  on  the  question  liow  “rein¬ 
deer”  was  spelled  in  Johnson,  had  equal  means  of  hearing  all  that 
passed.  We  must  say,  however,  that  Colonel  Burnaby  would  have 
done  well  to  decline  taking  the  bets  offered  to  him.  We  do  not  like 
to  hear  of  Colonel  Burnaby  going  to  Lord  Portsmouth  the  next  day, 
and  asking  him  to  testify  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  bets 
should  be'clecided  by  reference  to  Johnson.  He  seems  to  have  done 
his  utmost  to  improve  an  opportunity,  for  which,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  he  had  been  looking  out,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  ingeniously 
contrived.  The  transaction  is,  to  say  the  least,  capable  of 
being  described  by  Lord  Bateman’s  term,  “fishy.”  Colonel 
Burnaby  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  imputation,  of  arranging, 
with  or  without  an  accomplice,  a  “plant,”  of  which  the  scene 
was  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whose  guest  he  was.  When  the 
bets  were  disputed  it  was  open  to  Colonel  Burnaby  to  abandon 
them ;  and  if  he  persisted  in  his  claim,  we  should  certainly  agree 
with  Lord  Portsmouth  as  to  his  ineligibility  in  future  as  a  guest 
at  a  country  seat  during  a  race-meeting. 

Upon  the  second  point,  as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is 
impossible,  after  Mr.  Lawley’s  strange  withdrawal  of  his  evidence, 
to  do  otherwise  than  acquit  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  charge  of  complicity 
with  Colonel  Burnaby.  Whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  evidence  was  got  rid  of,  there  is  no  other  evidence  on 
the  subject.  We  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Times, 
which,  when  Mr.  Lawley’s  evidence  was  withdrawn,  attempted  to 
supply  the  place  of  it  by  .arguments  applicable  to  Colonel  Burnaby, 
but  which  could  only  bear  against  Mr.  Stewart  after  collusion  had 
been  proved  between  them.  Mr.  Stewart  has  distinctly  denied 
that  he  had  any  understanding  with  Colonel  Burnaby,  or  that  he 
made  any  search  in  dictionaries  previously  to  the  general  betting. 
Besides  Mr.  Stewart’s  bet  with  Colonel  Burnaby,  we  hear  . only  of 
two  bets  made  by  him.  Both  these  bets  were  made  with  Mr. 
Ten  Broeck,  and  they  were  made  without  any  condition  of 
reference  to  Johnson's,  or  any  other  dictionary.  Setting  aside,  as 
we  must  do,  the  disputed  conversation  at  Doncaster  with  Admiral 
Rous,  Mr.  Stewart’s  account  of  how  he  came  into  the  business  is 
stated  thus,  in  the  letter  vdiich  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Barnaby  on 
October  12:  — 

We  were  talking  about  re-naming  our  horse,  not  liking  the  name  Palm 
Oil,  and  finally  settled  to  call  it  Raindeer.  You  wrote  it  down  as  I  have 
spelled  it,  and  I  chaffed  you  about  it,  when  you  bet  me  a  fiver  that  it  was 
correct. 

Whether  this  is  a  probable  explanation,  it  is  not  our  present  busi¬ 
ness  to  pronounce.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  Mr. 
Stewart  may  have  been  willing  at  Doncaster  to  abandon  his  bets 
with  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  without  imputing  to  himself  complicity  with 
Colonel  Burnaby  in  a  “plant.” 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  figure  made  by  the  other  principal  parties 
to  this  correspondence,  we  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  discre¬ 
ditable.  We  do  not  doubt  Admiral  Rous’s  honour,  or  his  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  the  Turf;  but  his  want  of  discretion  has  been  deplor¬ 
able.  If  the  parties  whom  he  assailed  were  guilty,  he  has  promoted 
their  escape  by  the  inconsiderate  violence  of  his  attack  upon  them. 
Supposing  that  the  Reindeer  affair  could  have  been  fairly  brought 
tip  against  Colonel  Burnaby  in  investigating  the  Tarragona  charge, 
it  was  surely  contrary  to  all  principles  of  justice  to  draw  any  infer¬ 
ence  from  it  against  Captain  Annesley,  who  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Reindeer  bets.  It  is  possible  that  the  charge 
against  Colonel  Burnaby  in  the  Tarragona  case  was  misconceived. 
People  may  now  be  heard  saying  that  Colonel  Burnaby  knew  his 
mare  could  not  win,  and  that,  knowing  this,  he  laid  heavily 
against  her,  while  using  means  to  induce  others  to  lay  upon  her. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  these  things  were  done, 
they  may  be  proved,  or  at  least  that  some  approach  may  be 
made  towards  proving  them.  Colonel  Burnaby  has  distinctly 
stated  that  he  lost  29 nl.  by  the  match.  If  he  were  a 
large  winner,  there  must  be  losers  who  at  least  can  form  some 
surmise  as  to  whether  any  agent  or  confederate  of  his  claims  their 
money.  And  if  attempts  were  made  to  persuade  people  to  back 
the  mare,  we  should  expect  that  evidence  may  be  found  of  them. 
We  hope  that  the  entire  history  of  this  match,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Reindeer  bets,  will  be  inquired  into  by  some  tribunal  more 
skilful,  as  well  as  more  impartial,  than  the  Committee  of  the 
Jockey  Club.  If  Admiral  Rous  thought  that  the  Reindeer  affair 
called  for  investigation,  there  was  a  proposal  to  make  him  umpire 
respecting  it,  which  would  have  given  him  the  desired  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  he  chose  to  mix  it  up  with  the  Tarragona  case,  with 
which,  as  Mr.  Lawley  said,  in  the  only  sensible  words  which  he  has 
uttered,  it  had  nothing  to  do.  The  inquiry  into  the  Tarragona 
scandal  was  quite  diificult  enough  in  itself,  and  the  attempt 
to  elucidate  it  by  reference  to  the  Reindeer  business  was  obscurum 
per  obscurius.  If  the  Reindeer  affair  had  been  previously  sifted, 
and  a  result  had  been  arrived  at  unfavourable  to  Colonel  Burnaby, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  that  result  must  have  had  weight  with 
the  judges  in  the  Tarragona  case,  although,  in  strict  legal  propriety, 
they  ought  to  have  left  it  out  of  sight.  But  Colonel  Burnaby 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Reindeer  charge  until 
the  Tarragona  investigation  was  in  progress.  To  do  him  justice, 
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he  lost  no  time  in  denying  the  Reindeer  charge,  and  in  demand¬ 
ing  an  apology  from  Admiral  Rous.  That  charge  was  supported 
by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lawley  of  October  1 8,  which  he  recalled  within 
a  week,  as  having  been  written  under  a  wrong  impression,  and  at 
the  dictation  of  the  Admiral.  The  wrong  impression  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  so  strong  that  two  witnesses  are  able  to  testify  that  he  told 
them  “  he  feared  Stewart's  was  a  bad  case.”  Afterwards  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  concluded  that  he  could  not  have  heard 
Mr.  Stewart  say  that  he  made  a  bubble  bet,  because  he  had  since 
heard  statements  which  caused  him  to  think  that  the  bet  was  bond 
fide.  Besides  this  astonishing  self-contradiction,  Mr.  Lawley  is 
now  unable  or  unwilling  to  produce  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
which  he  at  one  time  stated  would  throw  light  upon  the  case.  The 
disappearance  of  this  letter  is  one  of  the  most  painful  features  in 
the  whole  transaction.  We  can  only  hope  that,  if  an  investigation 
is  to  take  place,  it  will  be  conducted  by  men  of  character  and 
ability,  and  will  be  fully  and  frankly  met  by  all  parties  interested. 


CONFEDERATE  RESOURCES. 

HE  report  of  Mr.  Memminger,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  published  a  few  days  ago  by  the  acknowledged 
organ  in  London  of  the  Confederate  Government.  It  reveals  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  finances  of  the  South  not  satisfactory  by  any  means, 
but  certainly  better  than  any  one  could  have  ventured  to  expect. 
It  embraces  the  whole  period  since  the  formation  of  the  Confederate 
Government  at  the  beginning  of  18615  and  though  brought  up 
only  to  the  1  st  of  August  last,  it  contains  a  prospective  estimate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year.  We  find  that,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  the  naval  expenditure  had  somewhat  exceeded  three  millions 
sterling,  and  the  civil  and  miscellaneous  were  about  the  same 
amount,  while  the  expenditure  of  the  War  Department  brought 
up  the  whole  disbursements  of  the  Confederacy  to  somewhat  over 
seventy  millions  sterling.  It  was  anticipated  that  about  thirty- 
five  millions  more  would  be  required  before  the  1st  of  January 
next,  making  a  total  in  less  than  two  years  of  1 05,000,000/., 
or  about  fifty-five  millions  per  annum  —  a  very  moderate  ex¬ 
penditure  for  a  people  engaged  in  one  of  the  greatest  wars 
on  record,  and  assailed  by-  an  enemy  of  treble  numbers  and 
tenfold  resources.  With  this  expenditure,  the  Confederate 
Government  has  kept  on  foot  an  army  which  has  gradually 
increased  in  numbers  from  fifty  thousand  to  over  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  has  built  vessels  that  have  terrified  the  navy 
and  almost  paralysed  the  commerce  of  the  North,  and  has 
administered  the  affairs  of  a  country  half  as  large  as  Europe.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  does  not  represent  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war.  The  States  have  spent  a  good  deal  on 
their  own  account,  besides  such  portions  of  their  costs  as  may  be 
included  in  the  budget  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They 
have  furnished  to  the  Government  not  merely  men,  but  regiments 
clothed  and  equipped,  and  they  bear  a  considerable  part  of  the 
burden  of  their  internal  defence.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Mr.  Memminger’ s  statement  displays  a  greater  economy 
—  larger  achievements  for  smaller  outlay  —  than  was  ever  yet 
accomplished  by  any  Government  involved  in  a  struggle  for  national 
existence  against  a  superior  enemy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  expenditure  has  been  met  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — Less  than  three  millions  have  been  raised 
by  taxation,  less  than  sixteen  millions  by  loans  of  various  lands, 
while  forty-two  millions  had,  at  the  date  of  the  Report,  been  raised, 
and  as  much  more  had  yet  to  be  raised,  by  Treasury  notes — in 
other  words,  by  the  issue  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  South  is  at  this 
instant  extremely  limited.  Her  chief  wealth  is  locked  up  in  a 
form  in  which,  for  the  moment,  it  cannot  be  made  available. 
Above  thirty  millions’ worth  of  cotton  is  stored  on  the  plantations  5 
and  this  is  for  the  moment  worth  nothing  at  all.  It  is  not  taxable. 
Again,  there  are  in  the  Confederate  States  above  three  millions 
of  slaves,  worth,  probably,  three  hundred  millions  sterling.  In 
ordinary  seasons  it  would  be  possible  to  derive  a  considerable 
revenue  from  a  tax  on  property  of  this  sort  5  but  now,  while  the 
produce  of  slave  labour  is  unsaleable,  a  direct  tax  on  slaves  is  im¬ 
possible.  It  would  be  like  imposing  at  the  present  juncture  a 
heavy  direct  tax  on  the  cotton-spinning  machinery  of  Lancashire 

_ nay,  even  worse,  for  the  millowner  has  generally  a  large  floating 

capital,  while  his  slaves  form  nearly  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
Southern  planter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  levy  a  property-tax  on 
the  small  farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  other  non-slave¬ 
holders —  Mr.  Cairnes’  “mean  whites” — when  half  the  men  of 
a°-e  to  work  are  absent  in  the  army.  The  blockade  has  suspended 
all  Customs  duties ;  and  to  levy  an  excise  would  be  suicidal  at  a 
time  when  every  eflort  is  being-  made  to  develop  manufactures  of 
every  kind  as  a  substitute  for  the  imports  which  are  now  cut  off 
We  "can  quite  believe,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Memminger  is  right  in 
holding  that  the  power  of  taxation  is  exhausted.  A  loan  is 
scarcely  more  practicable.  There  are  no  money-dealers,  and  few 
large  capitalists  in  the  South ;  and  at  this  moment  there  must  be 
less  spare  capital  than  ever  in  any  hands.  _  There  seems,  then,  to 
be  no  other  resource  left  save  the  issue  ol  inconvertible  paper. 

Englishmen  have  learned  from  political  economy,  and  from  the 
examples  of  foreign  countries,  a  wholesome,  but  not  very  dis¬ 
criminating,  horror  of  inconvertible  notes.  It  is  not  because  a 
currency  of  a  merely  nominal  value  is  inherently  unsafe  or 
mischievous  that  so  ready  a  resource  is  eschewed  by  all 
prudent  financiers  and  abhorred  by  all  commercial  coun¬ 
tries,  but  because  the  abuse  is  so  easy  and  so  tempting  as 


to  be  practically  inevitable.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  convertibility  of  paper  money 
arises  only  from  the  impossibility  of  preventing  in  any  other  way 
that  over-issue  which  never  fails  sooner  or  later  to  depreciate  an 
inconvertible  currency.  An  issue  of  paper  to  the  extent  of  the 
metallic  money  previously  in  circulation  is  in  itself  a  pure  gain,  of 
which  the  Government,  as  issuer,  reaps  the  whole  advantage.  A 
costless  paper  replaces  a  costly  coinage,  and  is  made  valuable  by 
the  consent  of  the  Government  to  receive  it  in  payment  of 
taxes,  or  by  being  made  legal  tender.  The  gold  in  circulation  is 
sent  out  of  the  country,  to  pay  for  imports  from  abroad,  or  is 
hoai’ded.  Government  is  the  richer  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
issue,  and  nobody  is  the  poorer.  But  a  further  issue  inevitably 
sends  down  the  value  of  the  paper  money,  and  amounts  to  a  tax  levied 
on  the  holders  of  the  currency,  on  creditors  public  and  private,  on 
everyone  who  has  to  receive  a  fixed  sum  in  money.  Such  a  tax  is 
more  or  less  unfair,  more  or  less  mischievous,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  whom  it  affects,  and  the  amount  which  it  takes 
from  them.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  it  fall  only  on  the  actual 
possessors  of  money,  it  would  probably  work  no  very  extensive, 
or  general  injustice.  The  unfairness  of  a  depreciation  of  the 
currency  arises  from  its  pressure  on  creditors  and  the  receivers 
of  fixed  incomes  —  its  mischievousness,  from  the  confusion  it 
creates  in  all  commercial  transactions.  Now  the  arrangements 
of  Southern  society  have  not  been  such  as  to  create  a  numerous 
class  of  fundholders,  pensioners,  and  mortgagees.  Its  indebted¬ 
ness  was  indeed  considerable,  but  its  creditors  were  for  the 
most  part  the  capitalists  of  the  North ;  and  its  commerce, 
never  very  extensive,  has  been  almost  entirely  suspended  by  the 
war.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  little  actual  mischief 
is  caused  by  the  present  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  that, 
providing  the  surplus  of  notes  be  redeemed  when  the  war  is  over, 
no  great  permanent  injustice  will  have  been  done.  If  ever  a 
country  was  in  such  a  condition  that  the  enormous  over-issue  of 
notes  by  the  Government  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
disguised  loan  without  interest,  levied  with  tolerable  fairness  on 
all  property-holders,  the  South  may  fairly  affirm  that  such  is  her 
condition  at  present,  and  that,  provided  she  redeem  this  debt,  as 
she  might  do  without  difficulty  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
the  adoption  of  an  expedient  which  has  proved  so  fatal  elsewhere 
may,  in  her  case,  be  held  excusable.  Nevertheless,  the  expedient 
is  a  desperate  one.  There  were  in  August  forty-two  millions  of 
paper  afloat,  and  forty-two  more  were  to  be  issued.  Eighty-four 
millions  of  Government  paper  could  be  floated  iu  no  country  in 
the  world  without  depreciation ;  and  least  of  all  in  the  South, 
with  a  population  under  ten  millions,  and  with  a  social  con¬ 
stitution  and  commercial  usages  which  have  enabled  her  to  do 
with  a  remarkably  scanty  currency.  And  though  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  plea  that,  in  a  blockaded  country,  the  price  of 
gold  cannot  be  taken  as  a  certain  measure  of  depreciation,  inasmuch 
as  gold,  like  other  articles  of  foreign  growth,  may  have  acquired  a 
famine  value,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Southern 
currency  is  fearfully  depreciated.  Mr.  Memminger  has  adopted 
a  scheme  for  keeping  up  its  value  which  is,  we  fear,  altogether 
fallacious.  He  receives  the  Treasury-notes  as  deposits  at  call,  and 
issues  against  them  certificates,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and 
he  allows  them  to  be  funded  —  that  is,  receives  them  in  payment 
for  Confederate  stock  at  par  —  at  eight  per  cent.  But  if  the 
interest  is  to  be  paid  in  paper,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  can 
be  done  by  such  a  scheme,  except  to  afford  an  investment  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  superfluous  money  afloat.  Inasmuch  as  the 
value  of  stoc-lc  will  depreciate  with  every  further  depreciation  in 
paper,  a  prudent  man  will  prefer  to  invest  his  money  in  some 
property  whose  value  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  currency. 
And  even  were  the  interest  payable  in  gold,  the  power  of  funding 
the  notes  could  only  ^ecure  them  against  falling  below  the  value 
of  Confederate  eight  per  cent,  scrip.  There  can  be  no  avoidance 
of  depreciation,  except  by  avoiding  over-issues  —  that  is,  by 
limiting  the  power  of  Government  to  borrow,  through  the 
currency,  to  the  amount  of  the  money,  metallic  or  convertible, 
originally  in  circulation. 

But,  whatever  evils  may  attend  the  issue  of  Government  paper, 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  gives  to  a  Government  an  almost  unlimited 
command  over  the  resources  of  the  country.  Government,  which 
can  coin  money  at  its  pleasure  and  without  cost,  can  always  outbid 
any  private  competitor,  and  purchase  as  much  as  it  requires 
of  everything  that  the  country  produces  or  can  obtain. 
The  power  of  the  Confederacy  to  carry  on  the  war, 
therefore,  depends,  not  on  Mr.  Memminger’s  finance,  but  on 
the  available  wealth  of  the  vast  territory  over  which  Mr.  Davis’s 
authority  extends,  and  in  which  the  Treasury  notes  are  received. 
And  that  wealth  is  much  greater  than  has  commonly  been  sup¬ 
posed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  told  by  Northern 
writers  that  the  South  would  be  starved  out  in  six  months. 
Eighteen  months  have  passed,  and  though  the  army  is  often  short 
of  supplies,  we  hear  no  complaints  of  want  of  food  in  the  country. 
The  fact  is,  that  while  the  Southern  States  along  the  Mississippi 
imported  considerable  quantities  of  grain  from  the  North-West, 
the  Slave  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  exported  largely  to  the 
North-East,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  grain  produced  in  the 
South  was  greater  than  that  consumed  there.  Of  swine  the 
South  has  always  had  more  than  the  North;  and  of  other  domestic 
animals  more  than  most  European  countries  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  Meat  and  bread,  therefore,  can  never  tail  the  Con¬ 
federates  as  a  people,  whatever  difficulty  may  be  found  by  the 
commissariat  in  keeping  pace  with  the  forced  marches  ot  General 
Jackson,  or  the  hurried  advances  rendered  necessary  by  the 
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rapid  strategic  movements  of  McClellan.  As  for  foreign 
luxuries,  they  command,  of  course,  exorbitant  rates.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  spices  are  enormously  dear ;  wine  and  liqueurs 
are  hardly  to  be  had  at  any  price.  But  a  people  in  earnest 
can  dispense  with  these  things;  and  the  only  articles  whose 
exclusion  by  the  blockade  inflicts  very  serious  suffering  on  the 
people  are  medicines,  which  Northern  barbarism  has  declared  con¬ 
traband  of  war ;  and  ice,  which,  in  the  climate  of  the  Cotton  States, 
is  almost  a  necessary  of  life. 

Of  Frederic  the  Great’s  necessaries  of  war  —  meal,  cloth,  and 
powder  —  the  Confederate  Government  has  never  had  reason  to 
fear  any  want  of  the  first,  while  it  has  been  obliged  to  use  its 
utmost  exertions  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  other  two. 
Ammunition  was  at  first  so  deficient,  that  when  the  army  last 
year  took  up  its  position  in  front  of  Manassas  Junction,  it  had 
only  four  rounds  per  man.  Cloth  has  always  been  scarce,  and  is 
now  apparently  more  in  demand  than  arms  or  powder,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  uniform  tenour  of  all  Federal  accounts  of  the 
ragged,  shoeless,  resolute  soldiers  who  won  the  battles  in  front  of 
Washington,  and  twice  gave  battle  on  Northern  soil.  But 
there  are  cloth  and  cotton  factories  actively  at  work  in 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  clothing  which  can  no  longer  be  imported,  and  of 
affording  employment  to  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose 
husbands  and  fathers  are  in  the  army.  Quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition  have  been  brought  by  ships  that  have  run  the 
blockade  ;  still  larger  quantities  have  been  taken  from  the  enemy 
on  the  Chickahominy,  at  Manassas,  and  at  Harper’s  Ferry ;  and 
there  exist  already  factories  capable  of  turning  out  two  thousand 
rifled  muskets  a  week  at  Richmond,  and  in  other  Southern  towns. 
There  are  powder-mills  also,  sulphur  being  supplied  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  copper-mines  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and 
saltpetre  by  a  mine  lately  discovered  in  South  Carolina.  Wherever 
the  work  is  not  above  their  strength,  women  are  employed,  that 
the  men  may  serve  their  country  in  the  field.  Throughout  the 
South  no  one  is  idle,  and  every  one’s  energies  are  directed  towards 
one  object — the  prosecution  of  the  war.  For  this  end  the  agri¬ 
culturist  tills  the  ground,  the  miner  digs  out  iron,  sulphur,  and 
nitre ;  the  women  of  the  lower  class  spin  and  weave  in 
the  mills,  while  those  of  the  higher  sit  at  home  and  make 
up  the  clothing  of  the  army.  Not  only  the  material  resources, 
but  the  whole  strength  and  spirit  of  the  people  —  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  South  —  are  at  the  service 
of  the  War  Department.  When  the  war  broke  out  everything 
was  wanting,  for  everything  except  food  and  the  staple  exports  of 
the  South  had  hitherto  been  brought  from  the  North  or  from 
abroad.  There  was  no  soap;  and  Government  had  to  issue  a 
notice,  recommending  all  families  to  save  their  grease,  and  to 
organize  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  very  oil  that  was  used  for 
the  machinery  of  Southern  mills,  sugarworks,  and  steamboats,  had 
come  from  the  North ;  and  a  little  establishment  at  Mobile  for 
making  oil  out  of  resin  has  had  its  fortune  made  by  the  blockade. 
At  one  time,  when  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  supply  from  its  salt  works  intercepted,  just 
before  the  curing  season,  there  was  a  general  alarm  lest  the 
country  should  find  itself  without  salt,  which  would  have  proved, 
no  doubt,  a  very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  people,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  commissariat  of  the  army.  Had  not  the  saltworks  been 
recovered  in  a  short  time,  measures  would  have  been  taken  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supply  elsewhere.  The  blockade  has  called 
forth,  in  the  Confederate  States,  an  energy  and  an  inventive  skill 
rivalling  those  which  a  recent  writer  on  “  French  Commercial 
Policy  ”  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  affirms  to  have  been 
developed  in  France  by  the  wars  of  the  Directory.  It  may  be 
that  such  efforts  cannot  long  be  sustained — that  such  sacrifices 
cannot  long  be  endured  :  but  for  the  present  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  zeal  of  the  South  does  not  flag,  and  her  resources  show  no 
signs  of  exhaustion. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  HIS  COUNSELLORS. 

TIE  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  proved  a  blank  day  in  a  dull  season.  Everybody  who 
expected  anything  unusual  to  happen  was  disappointed.  The  Lau¬ 
reate  has  been  silent,  and  the  gentleman  who  usually  undertakes 
to  do  the  Laureate’s  work  —  Mr.  Martin  F.  Tupper  —  has  not  yet 
published  the  inevitable  ode.  We  shall  have  it,  no  doubt;  but 
the  feast  will  be  stale  before  we  receive  the  invitation  to  partake 
of  it.  It  is  of  little  use  to  wish  our  friends  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day  three  months  after  date.  Dr.  Cumming  might,  we 
should  have  thought,  have  done  something  in  honour  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  he  was  probably  too  deeply  immersed  in  philological 
speculations,  or  in  further  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
Scriptures  not  being  originally  conveyed  to  mankind  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongne.  Up  to  Sunday  last,  it  was  eighty  years  since  a 
Prince  of  Wales  came  of  age,  and  vet  the  poets  and  the  prophets 
were  alike  silent.  They  could  not  all  have  been  engaged  in  add¬ 
ing  to  the  lustre  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  and  they  wilfully  lost 
sight  of  a  very  fine  chance  of  achieving  fame.  And  yet  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  nothing  was  done  to  “keep”  the  Prince’s  birthday. 
The  Court  tradesmen  met  and  dined  together,  and  there  were  a 
few  cheap  illuminations,  but  the  real  celebration  was  performed 
by  the  journalists.  Sunday  was  the  “  auspicious  day,”  and  it  was 
probably  on  Sunday  that  the  leading-article  writers  set  to  work  to 
improve  the  event  in  a  spirit  unusually  earnest  and  devout.  It 
cannot  be  very  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  write  on  the  Sunday, 


but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  article  required.  To 
handle  a  police  case  is  not  perhaps  quite  devotional,  yet 
there  are  subjects  upon  which  a  very  impressive  lay  sermon 
may  be  preached,  and  to  do  this  may  be  nearly  as  good, 
in  some  cases,  as  going  to  church.  Last  Sunday  the  jour¬ 
nalists  had  such  a  theme  before  them.  The  Prince  of  Wales  came 
of  age,  and  most  of  us  know  by  experience  that  anyone  given  to 
moralizing  may  find  much  to  say  about  birthdays.  There  are 
some  truths  that  come  home  to  us,  by  whomsoever  they  are 
spoken;  and  there  are  not  many  persons  who  like  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  their  birthdays  are  merging  to  the  vanishing  point,  or 
who  are  pleased  to  be  told  that  they  have  seen  the  best  of  their 
time.  In  the  case  of  young  people,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
sober  talk  to  be  got  up.  And  this  is  exactly  what  some  of  the 
journals  undertook  to  manage  last  Sunday.  They  saw  that  such 
an  opportunity  would  not  occur  again  for  a  generation  at  least, 
and  they  resolved  to  speak  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  serious 
strain  —  like  a  father,  in  fact.  We  advise  anyone  who  may  be 
preparing  a  series  of  lectures  to  young  men,  to  search  the  daily 
papers  of  the  loth  inst.  They  were  full  of  the  ghostly  counsel 
which  is  so  profitable  to  the  spirit.  Such  a  breaking-out  of  piety 
in  the  daily  papers  was  not  perhaps  to  have  been  looked  for, 
and  it  becomes  us  all  the  more  to  make  as  much  of  the  manna 
as  we  possibly  can,  lest  no  more  fall. 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  offer  advice,  and  it  must  be  a  special 
gratification  to  advise  a  Prince.  During  the  last  twelve  months 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  called  up  repeatedly  to  receive 
advice  from  the  multitude  of  his  counsellors  ;  and  by  this  time 
His  Royal  Highness  probably  considers  it  not  the  least  of  the 
disadvantages  of  his  lot  that  his  future  subjects  consider  they  are 
so  much  more  competent  than  himself  to  discern  the  wise  and 
honourable  path.  No  young  man  just  coming  of  age  ever  had 
more  to  put  up  with,  from  well-meaning  friends,  than  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  When  the  death  of  his  lamented  father  took 
place,  he  was  lectured  enough,  we  might  have  thought,  to 
have  lasted  him  his  life-time.  Since  then  he  has  been  inces¬ 
santly  bored,  and  gently  bullied,  by  Imlacs  who  seem  to  be 
fearful  that  he  will  go  utterly  astray  unless  they  lift  up  their 
voices  to  caution  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  just  that  there  should 
be  some  drawback  in  a  lot  so  brilliant  as  that  of  the  heir 
to  the  English  throne  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  sages 
of  the  papers  are  driving  the  thorn  into  his  flesh  a  little  too  far. 
No  doubt  all  they  say  is  very  right  and  proper,  but  they  ought  to 
know  that  it  is  rather  worse  than  useless  to  din  constantly  into  a 
young  man’s  ears  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom.  They  ought,  also,  to 
reflect  that  in  his  own  family  circle  the  Prince  has  not  lacked 
sound  and  judicious  guides;  and  it  is  in  some  degree  an  affront  to 
his  good  sense  to  suppose  that  he  has  now  to  learn  the  first 
principles  of  a  good  life  from  a  newspaper.  If  his  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  cause  us  to  regard  the  future  with  fear  or  mistrust, 
there  would  be  some  ground  for  solemnly  warning  him ;  but 
hitherto  the  Prince,  like  his  father,  has  worn  “the  white  flower  of 
a  blameless  life,”  and  his  education  must  have  enabled  him  to 
learn  everything  from  the  history  of  his  country  that  his  advisers 
are  able  to  suggest.  He  has,  as  one  of  his  friends  observes,  “  been 
taught  his  duties  from  his  infancy  as  every  one  among  us  would 
desire  that  his  own  child  should  be  taught.”  Few  persons  would 
desire  their  children  to  be  subjected,  after  such  a  training,  to  a 
supplementary  course  of  instruction  from  strangers.  “He  is  now 
about,”  we  again  quote  from  the  mildest  lecturer,  “  to  enter  upon 
his  magnificent  career  not  alone,  but  with  a  helpmate  to  cast 
around  him  those  gentle  and  graceful  restraints  of  womanly 
refinement  which  are  so  pleasant  and  so  wholesome  to  us  all.” 
This  being  so,  there  is  surely  no  necessity  for  a  crowd  to  rush 
forward  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
justification  .for  perpetually  treating  him  as  a  fractious  boy. 
Another  great  fallacy  rims  through  the  most  recent  of  these 
public  admonitions.  They  are  founded  upon  the  assumption  that 
last  Sunday  was  a  clay  for  the  Prince  to  “  choose  between  two 
courses.”  His  advisers  wrote  as  if  they  thought  that  persons 
ordinarily  went  until  they  were  twenty-one  before  forming  habits 
of  life  or  submitting  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  fixed  princi¬ 
ples.  Last  Sunday  the  Prince  was  supposed  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf. 

What  could  better  repeat  to  him  (says  one  of  the  lecturers,  speaking  of  the 
memory  of  his  late  father,)  the  solemn  offer  which  comes  to  all  men  once  in 
their  lifetime,  whether  they  be  Israelites  in  a  wild  wilderness,  or  kings 
within  the  shadow  of  the  diadem  —  “  Behold  I  set  before  you  this  day  a 
blessing  and  a  curse  —  choose  ye  !  ” 

If  the  Prince  had  not  already  made  his  choice,  even  this 
adviser  would  probably  attach  little  importance  to  a  mere  birth¬ 
day  resolution.  It  i3  probable  that  mournful  thoughts  were  not 
wholly  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Prince  last  Sunday  ;  but  if  his 
counsellors  had  had  their  way  with  him  they  would  have  tried 
their  utmost  to  make  him  wretched.  They  would  have  recounted 
to  him  in  doleful  strains  the  difficulties  which  will  beset  his  path, 
the  dangers  he  will  have  to  guard  against,  the  traps  and  snares 
that  will  be  laid  for  him.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  thing,  from 
one  of  the  lectures  :  — 

He  will  have  temptations  enough  to  shun  or  to  conquer  ;  and  by  the  dis¬ 
cipline  which  they  impose  he  may  school  himself  to  the  loftiest  style  of 
man.  He  will  have  to  endure  the  smiling  assaults  of  political  intriguers 
and  social  harpies.  He  will  be  waylaid  by  the  assassins  of  reputation  and 
happiness  —  by  flatterers  who  corrupt,  the  understanding  and  by  syrens  (sic) 
who  debauch  the  heart.  Pleasure  will  spread  before  him  her  most  seductive 
lures,  and  homage  yield  its  most  intoxicating  incense.  He  will  need  to  be 
armed  at  every  outpost  of  the  soul,  and  vigilant  at  every  step  of  his  career. 
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The  magnificence  of  princely  station  is  like  the  plumed  hat  and  glittering 
decorations  that  make  an  easier  mark  for  the  enemy’s  rifles. 

This  is  a  cheerful  way  of  talking  to  a  young  man  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday.  There  is  nothing  like  making  one’s  fellow-creatures 
comfortable  when  we  can  do  it.  Imagine  a  string  of  teachers 
preparing  the  Prince  for  his  future  duties  in  these  exhilarating 
strains.  No  doubt  a  number  of  pious  tracts  and  awakening 
sermons  were  sent  to  the  Prince  by  others  of  his  subjects  last 
Sunday,  but  they  could  not  have  been  more  edifying  in  their 
tendency  than  the  sermonizing  of  the  London  papers.  If  he  does 
not  turn  over  several  new  leaves,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  being 
preached  at.  His  guides  were  determined  to  whip  “  the  offending 
Adam  out  of  him,”  and  bring  “reformation  in  a  flood,”  He  was  urged 
to  remember  his  father,  and  not  forget  his  mother,  to  be  wary  of  his 
followers,  not  to  think  of  reigning  after  the  example  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  to  take  warning  by  the  history  of  the  Georges,  and  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  a  great  many  other  things  that  the  Prince  doubt¬ 
less  made  up  his  mind  about  long  ago.  By  one  counsellor,  he  is 
exhorted  to  “  study,  late  and  early,  the  example  of  his  mother, 
and  her  imperial  inspiration  ” — being  promised,  as  a  reward,  that 
the  nation’s  loyalty  shall  be  given  to  him  and  his  children  for 
ever  and  ever.  This  is  nothing  but  fudge.  The  Prince  knows, 
quite  as  well  as  his  adviser,  that  his  popularity  and  happiness 
depend  pretty  much  upon  himself.  The  same  friend  tells  him 
that  his  royal  mother  has  been  happy,  with  “  God  for  her  guide, 
and  honesty  for  her  guarantor  ” —  a  phrase  of  which  even  Mr. 
Spurgeon  might  be  proud.  Whom  the  Prince  will  choose  for 
his  “  guarantor  ”  remains  to  be  seen  ■ —  we  only  hope  it  will  not 
be  the  organ  which  underwent  a  sudden,  and  very  temporary, 
access  of  piety  last  Monday. 

We  are  compelled  to  regard  these  lectures  as  a  silly  mistake, 
and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  mistake  is  very  nearly  being 
impertinent.  There  is  nothing  that  we  know  of  in  the  life  of  the 
Prince,  to  justify  the  tone  adopted  towards  him.  Let  it  be 
assumed,  once  for  all,  that  he  has  “made  his  choice,”  and  that  it 
is  needless  to  be  boring  him,  every  other  day,  to  make  it  afresh. 
No  plan  that  could  be  tried  would  be  so  likely  to  make  the  Prince 
impatient  of  criticism  as  this  preaching  at  him  in  the  papers.  It 
is  certainly  not  desirable  to  give  him  a  false  impression  of  the 
value  and  influence  of  the  press  ;  and  yet  this  system  of  covertly 
reproaching  him  —  for  the  spirit  of  the  lectures  really  amounts  to 
this  —  is  very  likely  to  produce  such  a  result.  One  of  his  advisers 
speaks  of  “  the  admonition  of  looks  ”  being  “  more  admonitory 
than  the  best  chosen  words.”  Suppose  the  papers  content  them¬ 
selves  for  a  time  with  the  admonition  of  looks.  We  believe  that 
the  Prince  would  gratefully  dispense  with  the  other  part  of  the 
process. 


AFFAIRS  IN  GREECE. 

[The  following  account  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  Greece  is 
communicated  to  us  by  the  writer  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the 
interesting  and  valuable  article  on  the  late  revolution  which  appeared  in 
our  last  week’s  Number.] 

REECE  has  given  strong  proof  that  the  expulsion  of  King 
Otho  was  a  national  movement,  and  not  a  political  intrigue. 
A  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  in  Acarnania,  and  in  a 
country  where  martial  law  was  said  by  its  enemies  to  be  the  only 
law  ever  administered ;  yet  no  party  contest  of  armed  bands  has 
occurred,  and  no  local  acts  of  vengeance  have  been  perpetrated. 
But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  as  national  enthusiasm  ebbs, 
the  tide  of  local  interests  and  party  passions  will  begin  to  flow. 
King  Otho’s  Government  would  not  have  been  so  very  bad  if  it 
had  departed  without  leaving  blood  feuds  as  well  as  corruption 
behind. 

A  royal  government  has  existed  in  Greece  for  twenty-nine 
years,  and  the  country  is  not  organized.  The  appearance  of  order 
which  imposes  on  foreigners  is  confined  to  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  machinery  of  centralization.  The  institutions 
of  the  rural  districts  which  existed  when  the  King  arrived 
have  been  completely  eradicated.  The  agricultural  population 
could  once  regulate  its  local  business  as  naturally,  and  with  as 
little  prompting,  as  it  could  find  its  way  to  market  on  Saturday 
and  to  church  on  Sunday.  Such  local  institutions,  far  more 
than  political  constitutions,  are  the  breath  of  life  in  States, 
and  much  more  so  in  the  sunny  East  than  in  cloudy  England. 
The  Greeks  reproach  the  three  Protecting  Powers  with  having 
aided  King  Otho  in  sweeping  away  these  elements  of  national 
strength.  From  over-readiness  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  they  failed  to  do  their  duty  to  Greece  as  Protectors. 
They  sent  a  foreign  prince  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
country  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  they  gave  him  an 
army  to  establish  his  authority  by  force;  but  they  took  no 
measures  to  secure  to  the  Greeks  any  institutions  which  would 
enable  the  people  to  employ  their  activity  in  bettering  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  their  country  by  uniting 
their  endeavours.  The  result  is,  that  Otho  has  governed  twenty- 
nine  years  under  the  protection  of  the  Three  Powers,  and  the 
citizens  have  no  control  over  the  expenditure  of  their  municipal 
revenues.  The  rural  districts  have  been  deprived  of  all  parochial 
organization,  and  there  are  no  roads  even  between  the  principal 
towns. 

The  three  Powers  also  furnished  the  Bavarian  Prince  with  a 
large  loan  without  taking  any  measures  to  prevent  the  money 
being  misemployed.  The  consequence  of  their  neglect  was,  that 
this  loan  and  the  revenues  of  Greece  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have 
been  wasted  in  transforming  anarchy  into  political  corruption. 


The  geographical  configuration  of  the  territory  which  composes 
the  little  kingdom  of  Greece,  consisting  of  isolated  mountainous 
districts,  and  numerous  islands,  required  an  unusually  large  expen¬ 
diture  in  order  to  consolidate  industrious  habits  in  the  population. 
It  was  necessary  to  create  communications  in  order  to  enable  the 
Greeks  to  profit  by  cultivating  their  land.  But  instead  of  com¬ 
pelling  King  Otho  to  make  roads,  the  allies  allowed  him  to  keep 
regiments  of  lancers.  They  guaranteed  his  territory  against 
Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  him  to  keep  an  army  of 
10,000  men  and  a  navy  with  1,000  officers.  The  regular  army 
has  distinguished  itself  by  its  revolts,  and,  with  the  best  sailors  in 
the  Levant,  Greece  has  the  most  inefficient  navy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Greeks  will  now  think  of  social  and 
fiscal  improvements,  and  that  the  Three  Protecting  Powers  will 
aid  them  by  inviting  them  to  reduce  their  army  and  navy,  and 
employ  their  natural  resources  in  increasing  their  national  wealth. 
Greece  has  uncultivated  land  in  abundance,  and  a  very  scanty 
population.  She  has,  therefore,  the  best  means  of  improving  her 
condition  in  her  own  hands.  It  is  the  existing  system  of 
taxing  the  produce  of  the  land  which  perpetuates  poverty  and 
creates  idleness.  It  obliges  the  peasant  to  receive  the  orders 
of  the  farmer  of  the  taxes  and  purchase  the  goodwill  of  his 
servants  from  the  hour  the  crops  begin  to  ripen.  It  places 
the  cottager  whose  bees  swarm  out  of  season,  or  whose  sow 
unexpectedly  presents  him  with  an  extra  pig  or  two,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hungry  official,  who  receives  declarations  concerning 
beehives  and  swine,  and  who  extracts  a  large  salary  from  a  petty 
office  by  levying  fines  on  day  labourers.  The  present  system  of 
taxation  which  has  made  the  East  a  desert  must  be  entirely  swept 
away,  for  it  admits  of  no  reform.  Its  social  effects  are  far  worse 
than  its  fiscal.  The  desolation  of  the  land  is  a  great  evil,  but 
the  degradation  of  the  population  is  a  greater.  As  long  as 
tenths  are  collected  as  in  Greece,  the  peasant  proprietor  is 
prevented  by  the  habits  it  generates  from  putting  more  than 
a  certain  amount  of  labour  in  his  land  with  profit,  unless 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  As  long,  therefore,  as  it  con¬ 
tinues,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  talk  of  investing  capital  in 
land,  or  of  forming  agricultural  banks  and  model  farms  that  can  be 
of  any  use.  The  peasant  proprietor,  while  he  cannot  put  more  of 
his  own  labour  in  the  land  he  possesses,  cannot  put  borrowed 
capital  into  it  with  any  chance  of  profit.  Next  to  turning  brigand, 
the  worst  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  go  to  an  agricultural 
bank.  It  is  better  for  his  family  that  he  should  continue,  as  at 
present,  to  loaf  about  after  some  goats,  as  rough  and  hardy  as  he 
is  himself,  or  to  try  to  serve  a  taxgatherer,  and  get  a  political  job 
in  a  municipal  election.  The  National  Assembly  must  abolish  the 
existing  system  of  taxing  the  land,  or  no  sovereign  of  sense  will 
think  of  accepting  the  Crown  of  Greece. 

The  convocation  of  the  National  Assembly  is  now  the  great 
Hellenic  question.  The  statesmen  of  Greece  are  occupied  in 
determining  how  it  must  be  summoned  in  strict  conformity  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  45th 
Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1  844  provides  for  the  meeting  of  a 
National  Assembly  in  case  of  the  Throne  being  vacant.  Within 
two  months  from  the  vacancy  being  declared,  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  equal  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  shall  be  elected.  These  representatives,  joined  with  the 
Deputies  and  Senators,  will  elect  the  King  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number.  But,  in  the  present  case  the  vacancy 
to  the  throne  was  in  part  produced  by  the  illegality  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  packed  by  false  elections, 
and  which  King  Otho  had  solemnly  engaged  to  dissolve.  And 
the  Senate  is  as  illegal,  and  has  been  lately  even  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Every  individual 
Senator  is  legally  disqualified  to  enter  the  National  Assembly,  as 
he  might  be  impeached  for  violating  his  oath  in  contravention  of 
the  79th  Article  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  corps  has  admitted 
members  into  its  body,  also  in  violation  of  the  Constitution — that 
is,  men  who  did  not  possess  the  requisites  required  by  law. 
The  evils  which  Greece  suffered  from  allowing  a  similar  Senate 
to  perpetuate  its  existence  after  the  assassination  of  Capodistrias, 
warn  the  Greeks  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  body ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Bavarian  Regency,  under  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Count  Armansperg,  silently  abolished  Capodistrias’s 
Senate  on  King  Otho’s  arrival,  furnishes  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  precedent  and  a  guide  for  its  conduct  to  King  Otho’s 
Senate. 

The  choice  of  a  new  Sovereign  for  Greece  will  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  whether  the  three  Protecting  Powers  assume  the 
duty,  or  authorize  the  Greeks  to  make  the  selection.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  requires  a  man,  and  not  a  Royal  or  Serene  Highness,  to 
found  a  monarchical  dynasty;  but  prejudice  is  strong  in  high 
places. 

November  10,  1862. 
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MEPi  I  YALE’S  ROMANS  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE.* 

IIIS  volume  concludes,  too  soon,  a  work  which  claims  admission 
into  a  very  high,  if  not  into  the  first  rank  of  histories.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  has  selected  a  great  subject;  he  has  contemplated  it  throughout 
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from  a  point  of  view  thoroughly  correct  and  philosophical ;  and  he 
has  brought  to  its  execution  the  soundest  scholarship  and  an  accuracy 
as  rare  as  it  is  admirable.  It  is  something,  in  these  days,  to  come 
across  an  author  whose  statements  may  be  relied  upon,  who  both 
has  really  read  his  authorities  and  really  understands  them. 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  indeed,  is  happily  not  infested  by  that 
crowd  of  half-learned  writers  who  are  the  bane  of  all  mediaeval 
studies.  Yet  one  or  two  lamentable  displays  of  ignorance  in 
high  academic  office  make  us  the  more  keenly  appreciate  a  real 
scholar  when  we  find  him.  Words  can  hardly  express  the  gulf 
which  divides  the  History  of  the  Republic  by  Dr.  Liddell  from  the 
History  of  the  Empire  by  Mr.  Merivale.  But  no  such  gulf  divides 
Mr.  Meri vale’s  history  of  the  earlier  Empire  from  Gibbon’s  history 
of  the  later.  Had  Mr.  Merivale  continued  his  work  to  the  point 
which  he  originally  fixed  as  its  conclusion,  he  might  have  stood 
his  own  ground  even  against  such  a  predecessor.  Of  course, 
Gibbon  can  never  be  displaced.  No  other  man  is  likely  ever  to 
produce  a  work  -which  will  outdo  his  history  as  a  whole.  But  it 
is  open  to  any  competent  scholar  to  go  over  any  portion  of  his 
ground  again  from  any  special  point  of  view  of  his  own,  and  with 
the  help  of  all  the  additional  resources  which  have  been  opened 
since  Gibbon’s  time.  This  Mr.  Finlay  has  done  for  the  history  of 
the  East,  and  Dean  Milman  for  large  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
West.  And  we  should,  in  like  manner,  have  been  well  pleased  if 
Mr.  Merivale  had  continued  his  labours,  as  he  originally  designed, 
to  the  days  of  Constantine,  or,  indeed,  to  a  point  as  much  later 
still  as  he  might  have  thought  good. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  Mr.  Merivale,  in  any  respect,  fails 
to  make  good  his  admission  into  the  very  first  rank  of  historian's, 
he  is  deficient  neither  in  the  general  conception  of  his  work  nor 
in  the  minute  details  of  its  execution.  The  one  is  designed  with 
the  wide  grasp  of  the  true  historian,  the  other  is  carried  out  with 
the  unfailing  accuracy  of  the  genuine  scholar.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  lacking  in  Mr.  Merivale  wdien  we  compare  him  with  the 
other  great  historical  writers  of  the  age,  it  is  not  in  his  general 
conception,  which  is  true  and  noble,  nor  in  his  minute  execu¬ 
tion,  which  is  faultlessly  accurate,  but  perhaps  in  a  certain 
want  of  clearness  and  arrangement  throughout  the  whole.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  book  is  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
nations  into  one  Roman  body;  but  this  idea  is  hardly  kept 
before  the  reader  with  sufficient  constancy,  nor  is  it  always 
brought  out  with  sufficient  clearness.  Of  our  three  greatest 
writers  on  kindred  subjects,  Mr.  Grote  writes  with  the  life  and 
ardour  of  an  advocate,  Bishop  Thirlwall  with  the  calm  and  im¬ 
moveable  wisdom  of  a  judge.  Arnold,  with  less  of  critical  power 
than  either,  unites  to  a  matchless  gift  of  narrative  a  moral  gran¬ 
deur,  a  love  of  right  and  hatred  of  wrong  for  their  own  sakes, 
which  no  historian  of  any  age  can  ever  surpass.  If,  beside  any  one 
of  these,  Mr.  Merivale  seems  sometimes  uninteresting  and  sometimes 
obscure,  this  may  be  the  result  of  the  subject.  The  Roman  Empire 
affords  no  such  opportunities  for  political  dissertation  as  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grote,  and  no  such  opportunities  for 
a  narrative  of  more  than  romantic  interest  as  are  supplied  by  the 
Hannibalian  war  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Grote  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  theme.  He  who  could  not  brine;  himself  to  nar- 
rate  the  last  age  of  Greece,  because  ldngs  were  among  its  actors, 
would  have  been  still  less  capable  of  preserving  his  equanimity 
throughout  a  history  of  the  Caesars.  But  Dr.  Arnold  contemplated 
the  work ;  and  the  goal  which  he  set  himself  was  one  much  later 
than  Mr.  Merivale’s  —  the  Coronation  of  Charles  the  Great.  Had 
he  accomplished  his  task,  we  need  hardly  say  that  his  views  would 
in  many  things  have  widely  differed  from  Mr.  Merivale’s,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  his  work  would,  in  some  respects,  have  fallen  short 
of  Mr.  Merivale’s.  But  wre  are  no  less  sure  that  he  would  have 
treated  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  life,  warmth,  clearness,  and 
moral  dignity  to  which  scarcely  any  living  writer  can  lay  claim. 
While  Mr.  Merivale  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  partizanship  of 
Mr.  Grote,  he  may  fairly  own  a  superior  in  the  judicial  impartiality 
of  Bishop  Thirlwall.  In  point  of  style,  he  is  commonly  clear 
and  often  vigorous;  and  the  lack  of  clearness  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  one  of  matter  and  arrangement  much  more  than  of  mere 
expression.  But  he  seldom  glows,  and  his  style  often  shows  — 
and  perhaps  still  more  in  his  smaller  work  than  in  the  one  now 
before  us  —  an  undue  influence  of  French  models,  a  love  of  hard 
words  when  plain  English  would  do  just  as  wrell.  That  he  is 
to  a  certain  extent  an  advocate  of  Imperialism  —  that,  in  his  desire 
to  make  out  the  Caesars  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  have  been 
drawn,  he  now  and  then  leans  to  a  certain  love  of  paradox  —  is  a 
fault,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fault,  of  another  kind.  Mr.  Merivale  is 
by  no  means  so  committed  to  Imperialism  as  Mr.  Grote  is  committed 
to  democracy.  Both  waiters  lose  by  their  manifest  advocacy 
all  claim  to  share  the  position  of  judges  with  Bishop  Thirlwall  and 
Mr.  Hallam.  But  this  is  no  sort  of  blame  either  to  the  Imperial  or 
to  the  Democratic  advocate.  It  is  well  to  hear  what  either  Im¬ 
perialism  or  Democracy  has  to  say  for  itself  through  the  mouth  of 
an  advocate  at  once  competent  and  fair.  For,  of  course,  both  Mr. 
Grote  and  Mr.  Merivale,  though  advocates,  are  not  fanatical  par¬ 
tisans,  like  Mr.  Froude  or  Mr.  Con°reve.  Probably  no  one  thinks 
exactly  the  same  of  Cleon  as  he  did  before  Mr.  Grote  wrote.  So 
it  is  well  to  listen  to  an  author  who,  while  never  approaching  the 
absurdities  of  Mr.  Congreve,  shows  that  even  the  Roman  Empire 
had  its  good  side,  who  points  out  the  doubtful  nature  of  much  of 
the  materials  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion,  and  who  bids  us 
reflect  whether  even  the  early  Csesars  were  really  so  black  as  they 
are  painted.  Mr.  Merivale’s,  in  short,  is  a  great  work,  a  work  of 
very  high  merit.  He  is  not  only  honourable  among  Iris  fellows, 


but  he  holds  his  own,  even  if  he  does  not  attain  unto  the  first 
three. 

In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Merivale  has  the  opportunity  of 
showing  forth  his  Ctesars  to  the  best  advantage.  He  now  deals  with 
the  period  of  the  good  emperors.  His  seventh  volume  includes 
the  reigns  from  Vespasian  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  period  of  more 
than  a  century,  divided  into  the  reigns  of  eight  princes,  of  whom 
seven  may  fairly  be  called  good  rulers.  Domitian  is  the  only  black 
sheep,  and  even  Domitian  is  not  to  be  classed  with  some  of  those 
wdio  went  before  and  who  came  after — with  Caius  and  Nero,  or  with 
Commodus  and  Elagabalus.  If  we  are  to  have  despots,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  gain  to  have  such  despots  as  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
nines.  And  undoubtedly,  if  the  Roman  Empire  was  to  be  held 
together,  nothing  but  despotism  could  hold  it  together.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Roman  Republic  was  essentially  a  municipal  con¬ 
stitution,  admirable  for  its  own  purpose,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the 
government  of  a  world.  A  representative  system  was  as  yet  un¬ 
known  ;  a  federal  system  would  have  been  too  repugnant  to  the 
majesty  of  the  conquering  city.  It  was  undoubtedly  far  better  for 
the  provinces  to  be  governed"  by  a  prince  like  Hadrian  than  to  be 
subject  to  a  Senate  and  People  whose  embodied  representation 
was  Verres.  Even  Nero  was  regretted  in  many  of  the  provinces, 
which  saw  his  few  redeeming  points,  while  Rome  saw  only  his 
lusts  and  cruelties.  But  all  this  pi’oves  nothing  in  favour  of  des¬ 
potism  in  the  abstract.  Nor  does  Mr.  Merivale  profess  that  it 
does.  That  odious  paradox  he  leaves  to  Mr.  Congreve.  Mr. 
Merivale  makes  out  as  good  a  case  for  the  Csesars  as  he  honestly 
can,  but  he  goes  no  further.  He  would  hardly  deny  that  the 
negative  merits  of  the  best  Caesarean  reigns  make  a  very  poor  show 
beside  the  free  States  of  old  Greece  or  of  modern  Europe  ;  or  that 
when  Vespasian  destroyed  the  feeble  liberties  of  Rhodes  and 
Achaia,  he  destroyed  the  shadow  of  something  whose  substance 
was  essentially  nobler  than  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Merivale  brings  out  all  the  eight  Caesars,  with  whom  in  this 
volume  he  has  to  deal,  as  well  and  clearly  as  the  scanty  materials 
at  his  command  enable  him.  The  Flavian  and  Antonine  period 
he  looks  on  as  a  reaction  against  the  excesses  of  the  Julian  period. 
He  distinguishes  it  from  the  times  which  were  to  come  after,  and 
on  which  he  does  not  enter,  as  the  Constitutional  Empire.  That 
is  to  say,  throughout  this  period,  though  the  government  was 
virtually  a  despotism,  yet  republican  forms  were  carefully 
respected.  The  Caesar  was  still  not  a  king,  but  merely  a  first 
magistrate.  His  office  was  a  sort  of  extraordinary  and  temporary 
dictatorship,  prolonged  from  time  to  time,  as  each  vacancy 
occurred,  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  implied  assent  of 
the  people.  This  perpetual  prolongation  of  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
mission  is  somewhat  like  the  scene  acted  yearly  in  our  own  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  the  unconstitutional  standing  army  is  legalized  for 
one  year  more  by  a  special  vote.  But  the  extraordinary  magis¬ 
trate  thus  appointed  held,  all  at  once,  an  accumulation  of 
offices  and  powers  which  together  amounted  to  sovereignty.  Still 
he  was  notaking,  but  a  magistrate — the  Princeps  of  the  Senate,  the 
hnperator  of  the  army,  the  High  Pontiff'  of  the  national  religion. 
There  was  no  imperial  family,  still  less  was  there  any  imperial 
caste  with  whom  alone  the  Cassar  might  intermarry.  Rome  and 
her  Prince  stood  alone  in  the  world.  But  the  position  of  that 
Prince,  in  all  his  solitary  greatness,  was  one  to  which  any  Roman 
might  aspire.  It  might  be  won  by  successful  revolution ;  it  might 
also  be  won  by  regular  election,  or  by  adoption  by  the  reigning 
monarch.  A  strict  hereditary  succession,  such  as  exists  in  an 
avowed  monarchy,  was  impossible.  It  was  fortunate  when,  as  in 
the  period  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Merivale,  the  Empire  could 
be  transmitted,  without  military  violence,  through  three  or 
four  generations  of  natural  or  adopted  heirs.  Mr.  Merivale 
has  not  yet  reached  the  days  when  the  Emperor  reigned 
by  the  mere  voice  of  the  army.  We  are,  perhaps,  tempted 
to  make  too  much  of  the  anarchic  interval  between  Nero  and 
Vespasian,  which  did.  little  more  than  show  the  possibility  of  what 
came  afterwards.  The  names  of  three  intervening  Emnerors 
make  us  forget  that  Vespasian  began  to  reign  in  the  next  year 
after  the  fall  of  Nero.  With  this  exception,  the  empire  was  quietly 
transmitted — if  we  lay  out  of  view  the  irregular,  though  not  violent, 
succession  of  Claudius — from  Augustus  to  Commodus.  The  Julian 
house  —  Julian  by  adoption  —  ends  in  Nero;  then,  after  the 
anarchy,  come  'the  Flavii ;  on  the  fall  of  Domitian,  Nerva  is 
elected  by  the  Senate ;  and  after  him  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonincs  follow  by  the  rule  of  adoption.  The  long  period  of 
anarchy  in  the  third  century,  and  the  avowed  despotism  from 
Diocletian  onwards,  Mr.  Merivale  does  not  reach. 

A  monarchy  thus  open  to  every  citizen  had  two  sides  to  it. 
In  the  hands  of  a  good  Emperor,  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the 
princely  power  greatly  lightened  the  yoke.  The  Prince  was  the 
first  citizen,  he  mixed  with  the  first  Senators  as  the  first  among 
equals,  he  had  none  of  the  gewgaws  and  trappings  of  modern 
royalty.  If  his  people  were  really  his  slaves,  they  were  in  no  way 
insultingly  reminded  of  their  bondage.  The  meanest  Roman  would 
have  thought  himself  degraded  by  rendering  those  personal  services 
to  his  sovereign  which,  in  modern  kingdoms,  are  thought  honour¬ 
able  to  the  highest  nobles.  It  is  recorded  as  a  remarkable  inno¬ 
vation  that  Hadrian  employed  a  Roman  knight,  and  not  a  ffeedman, 
even  in  what  we  should  think  so  honourable  an  office  as  that  of  his 
private  secretary.  This  is  just  one  of  two  or  three  slight  indi¬ 
cations  that  avowed  monarchy  was  creeping  in.  Pliny  addresses 
Trajan  as  “Dominus,”  a  title  from  which  Augustus  shrank  with 
horror.  In  the  epithet  “  Clarissimus,”  now  given  to  the  Senators, 
we  see  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  titles  after  the  modern 
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fashion,  which  was  thoroughly  oi'ganized  under  Constantine. 
Still  these  small  beginnings  of  kingship  did  not  seriously  affect 
that  “  civilitas,”  that  absence  of  all  imperial  parade  and  pre- 
tence,  which  was  the  most  popular  virtue  of  the  best  Princes. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  same  position  rendered 
the  tyranny  of  a  bad  Emperor  worse.  His  ambiguous  position  — 
a  compound  of  that  of  the  hereditary  king  and  that  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  magistrate  —  really  excluded  the  decent  respect  which,  in  a 
well-ordei'ed  State,  is  given  to  even  a  bad  specimen  of  either. 
If  he  could  not  command  reverence  personally,  he  got  only 
abject  fear  officially.  lie  had  none  of  the  moral  restraint  — 
the  noblesse  oblige  sort  of  feeling  —  which  often  keeps  back  even 
a  bad  hereditary  king  from  anything  vei'y  monstrous.  And, 
as  he  knew  his  power  to  be  precarious,  lie  naturally  became 
more  suspicious,  and,  therefore,  more  cruel,  than  the  worst  of 
modern  princes.  A  similar  set  of  causes  produced  similar  results 
among  the  pi'inces,  lords,  tyrants — whatever  we  are  to  call  them — 
of  mediaeval  Italy.  Only,  while  Caius  and  Nero  have  plenty  of 
parallels,  a  few  rulers  like  Frederick  of  Urbino,  scattered  here  and 
there,  are  a  poor  set-off  against  the  succession  of  emperors  from 
Nerva  —  or,  withthe  one  needful  exception,  from  Vespasian  —  to 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

But  Mr.  Merivale’s  main  subject  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  the 
Impei'ial  power  as  the  gradual  fusing  of  the  Empire  into  one  hody 
—  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  distinctions  of  Romans,  Latins, 
Italians,  and  Provincials.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  real  history  of 
Rome ;  it  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  Rome  as  distinguished  from 
all  other  ancient  commonwealths.  It  is  that  which  made  Rome 
really  eternal.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Old  Rome  to  the  fall 
of  the  New,  the  Roman  power  was  constantly  strengthening  itself 
by  the  admission  of  new  cities  and  nations  to  the  Roman  name. 
The  myth  of  Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius  is  the  earliest  expression 
of  it.  Its  memory  will  survive  as  long  as  any  Greek,  Bulgarian, 
or  Wallachiau,  still  calls  himself  a  Roman.  The  establishment  of 
the  Empire,  of  course,  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  equalization  of 
all  ranks  and  nations  in  the  presence  of  a  common  "master.  But, 
as  the  Empire  came  in  gradually  and  stealthily,  so  this,  its  great 
result,  came  in  gradually  and  stealthily  also.  Mr.  Merivale  is 
inclined  to  place  the  great  turning-point  within  his  present 
period.  Down  to  Nei’o,  the  Cxesarean  dynasty  is  still  purely 
Roman  ;  the  Flavii  are  Italians;  with  Nerva  we  begin  the 
series  of  Emperors  of  Provincial  origin.  They  were  Roman  by 
legal  citizenship,  Roman  often  by  natural  descent,  but  Rome  was 
not  the  all  in  all  to  them  which  it  was  to  a  patrician  Julius  or 
Claudius.  Still  the  Spaniard  Trajan  conquered  and  legislated  as  a 
Roman,  in  the  interests  of  Rome.  It  is  in  Hadrian,  the  unweai-ied 
ti'avellcr  through  all  his  provinces,  that  Mr.  Merivale  discerns  the 
first  truly  cosmopolite  empei’or,  the  fii'st  who  reigned  in  the 
interest  not  of  a  single  city,  but  of  his  whole  people.  From  the 
days  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  outer  nations  began  to  be  formi¬ 
dable,  the  different  l’aces  of  the  Empire  natui-ally  began  to  draw 
closer  togethei’.  Roman  and  Barbarian  began  to  be  an  exhaustive 
division  of  mankind.  The  Gaul  was  a  Roman  in  opposition  to  the 
Frank  and  the  Goth  —  the  Greek  was  a  Roman  in  opposition  to 
the  Saracen  and  the  Turk.  In  fact,  the  history  of  Rome  never 
ends ;  her  name,  her  laws,  her  tongue,  her  titles,  still  survive. 
Her  old  history  has  to  be  acted  over  again.  If  she  is  again  occupied 
by  another  Brennus  or  Totilas,  the  part  of  Camillus  and  Belisarius 
has  also  beexi  played  afresh,  if  with  less  success,  yet  at  least  with 
equal  heroism. 

Mi\  Merivale’s  history  is  perhaps  no  less  valuable  for  what  it 
suggests  than  for  what  it  actually  contains.  All  the  lines  of  thought 
which  the  history  of  the  Empire  suggests  are  there,  though  they 
are  not  always  fully  or  clearly  worked  out.  The  present  volume 
contains  a  mass  of  most  valuable  dissertation  on  the  condition  of  the 
Empire  during  the  Flavian  and  Antonine  period — its  government, 
its  legislation,  its  literature,  the  condition  of  the  various  races,  the 
position  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  But  some  of  these  subjects 
are  started  rather  than  fully  woi'ked  to  their  conclusion.  If  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  ascei’tain  the  principle  on  which  dissertation 
and  narrative  are  intenningled  throughout  the  present  volume,  this 
want  of  arrangement  alone  hinders  Mr.  Merivale  from  assuming 
that  univei’sally  recognised  place  among  historians  to  which  his  other 
qualities  fully  entitle  him.  Still  his  work  is  a  great  work ;  it 
deals  -with  an  important  period  which  has  never  been  so  well  dealt 
with  before ;  and  that  must  be  a  very  great  work  indeed  which  dis¬ 
places  it  from  the  rank  which  it  now  holds  among  scholars.  We 
could  almost  wish  that  Mr.  Merivale  would  reconsider  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  this  volume  the  last  of  his  Imperial  series  ;  at 
all  events,  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  historical  work 
which  we  shall  receive  at  his  hands. 


MAZZINI  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN.* 

HE  translator  of  this  volume  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  the 
larger  portion  of  its  contents  was  composed  twenty  years  ago, 
although  the  work  itself  was  only  published  in  1858.  He  there¬ 
fore  claims  that  we  should  allow  M.  Mazzini  the  credit  of 
having  held  for  some  time  the  doctrines  here  promulgated,  and  that 
they  may  fairly  be  taken  as  his  general  political  creed.  The  trans¬ 
lator  thinks  that  Englishmen  will  judge  M.  Mazzini  much  more 
favourably  if  they  know  what  his  creed  really  is ;  and  that  to  bring 
this  book  before  the  English  public  is  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  an 
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eminent  and  high-minded  man.  We  think  that  he  is  in  a  great 
measure  light,  and  that  most  impartial  readers  would  rise  from  a 
perusal  of  this  work  with  an  impression  that  M.  Mazzini  has 
nobler  aims,  a  more  settled  pui-pose,  and  a  little  more  sense  than 
they  supposed.  The  tone  of  the  book,  its  generous  aspirations, 
its  lofty,  if  vague,  phraseology,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
stei’ling  wisdom  of  some  of  the  instruction  it  conveys,  may  be 
fairly  held  to  redeem  in  part  its  occasional  want  of  connexion  with 
the  pi’actical  world,  and  may  serve  to  explain  in  some  measure  the 
devotion  with  which  M.  Mazzini  is  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of 
his  countrymen,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  and  serious  scrapes  into 
which  his  impatience  and  obstinacy  have  led  them.  It  also  seems 
to  us  a  work  of  considerable  value  to  those  Englishmen  wdio  -wish 
to  see  the  Continent  as  it  is,  and  not  through  the  haze  of  conven¬ 
tional  English  criticism.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that 
the  portion  of  Continental  literature  most  instructive  to  us  is  that 
portion  with  which  wre  disagree,  or  which  wre  are  at  first  inclined 
to  put  aside  as  something  alien  and  unmeaning  to  us.  We  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  Continent  than  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  know  about  us  or  about  each  other,  because  we  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  getting  information  about  our 
neighboui’s.  But  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  got  much  further 
than  the  collection  of  materials  and  the  criticism  of  them  by 
a  purely  English  standard.  The  next  step  —  and  it  is  a 
very  difficult  step  —  is  to  see  the  Continent  as  it  is,  without 
any  assumption  of  our  own  superiority  or  inferiority,  and  with  a 
willingness  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach.  There  are  doctrines,  for 
example,  in  M.  Mazzini’s  book  as  to  the  aims  of  society,  and  as  to 
the  position  desirable  for  the  pool’,  in  which  the  writer  appears  to 
us  considerably  in  advance  of  the  popular  opinion  and  practice  of 
England. 

We  have  said  that  M.  Mazzini  rises  in  our  estimation,  as  we 
read  this  volume,  in  two  ways.  He  has  taken  the  pains  to  work 
out  a  high  view  of  the  ideal  of  man ;  and  he  has  attempted  to 
base  all  the  progress  of  his  country  and  his  race  on  the  only  solid 
foundation  —  that  of  the  moderation,  hard  labour,  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  of  individuals.  No  one  could  denounce  communism  more 
fervently.  It  is  impossible,  and,  if  possible,  would  only  be  a  deifi¬ 
cation,  he  says,  of  idleness.  Respect  for  property  as  it  exists  is  the 
first  dogma  of  his  practical  teaching.  The  workman  is  to  take  no 
man’s  bread  unless  he  has  earned  it ;  and  he  is  to  ask  nothing,  or 
very  little  more,  from  the  State  than  protection  while  he  strives 
to  raise  himself.  The  mode  of  raising  himself  suggested  is  that  of 
associations  of  labourers  receiving  dividends  instead  of  wages. 
Practically,  this  has  in  many  places  been  found  to  answer,  and 
there  is  eveiy  reason  to  wish  that  it  should  answer.  Undoubtedly, 
a  body  of  men  wTho  work  together  in  order  that  they 
may  gain  a  common  capital  are  likely  to  be  so  far  happier 
than  the  same  number  of  men  working  for  daily  wages.  The 
only  thing  is,  that,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  the  workmen  who  are 
capable  of  forming  and  conducting  an  association  of  this  kind  are 
very  exceptional,  and  that  these  institutions  are  rather  a  means  of 
giving  one  man  in  a  hundred  a  good  chance  in  life  than  the  means 
of  raising  the  mass  generally.  We  do  not  see  any  evidence  that 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  these  associations  of  workmen  are 
more  than  one  method  out  of  many  by  which  the  position  of  the 
poor  may  be  gradually  made  better.  But  a  man  who  recommends 
them  even  too  exclusively  isnot  to  be  confounded  withwhatwe  com¬ 
monly  call  a  socialist.  It  is  also  a  fundamental  part  of  M.  Mazzini’s 
teaching  that  the  workman  must  raise  himself  by  a  constant  study 
of  his  duties  to  his  God,  his  countiy,  and  his  family.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  he  is  especially  eai’nest ;  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  explicitness  with  which  he  exhoi’ts  the  Italian  poor  to 
believe  that  their  progress  is  a  pine  impossibility,  unless  they 
accustom  themselves  to  consider,  as  among  their  primary  duties 
and  most  cherished  habits,  a  reverence  for  women  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  all  the  ties  of  relationship  and  marriage.  The  ideal 
workman  is  also  to  have  a  wider  range  of  sympathies;  and  he  is 
never  to  lose  sight,  in  material  prosperity  and  family  comfort,  of 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  advancement  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  Utopian ;  but  all  high  moral  teaching  is 
Utopian.  Men  are  not  animated  to  do  a  little  by  having  a  little, 
but  having  a  great  standard  set  before  them.  That  Italian  woi’k- 
men  are  a  long  way  off  living  in  a  perfect  Italy  and  busying 
themselves  about  the  moral  progress  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  is  a 
remark  too  obvious  to  be  worth  making.  It  is  more  important  to 
notice  that  all  this  teaching  of  M.  Mazzini,  when  viewed  on  its 
best  side,  seems  greatly  to  explain  what  is  the  real  struggle  that 
threatens  either  to  rend  the  society  of  a  large  part  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  or,  at  least,  to  transmute  it.  This  idealization  of  the  future 
of  the  labourer  stands  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  teaching 
of  the  modem  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not  that  the  prophets  of  the 
future  preach  anarchy,  or  disrespect  for  sacred  mysteries,  or 
materialism.  It  is  because  they  set  before  the  mass  of  mankind  a 
religion,  a  moral  aim,  and  a  whole  manner  of  regarding  life  and 
the  position  of  man  on  earth,  which  we  will  by  no  means  venture 
to  pronounce  unchristian,  but  which  most  cei’tainly  are  not 
Catholic.  The  ideal  of  the  Catholic  poor  is  subjection,  submis¬ 
sion,  and  indifference  to  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world. 
The  Italian  peasant,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Austrian  or 
Austrianized  priest,  was  told  that  his  first  and  highest  duties 
were  to  honour  his  superiors,  to  accept  the  lot  Providence  had 
appointed  his  country,  to  be  very  content  with  his  own  private 
condition,  to  endure  and  not  to  think,  and  to  escape  in  good  time 
from  an  evil  woi’ld  without  having  disobeyed  the  commands  of 
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Ms  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers.  The  poor  man  of  M.  Mazzini’s 
Utopia  is  to  look  on  earth  as  a  place  where  he  may  do  good  and 
improve  himself,  and  where,  to  do  either,  he  must  he  constantly 
exerting  himself.  He  must  identify  himself  with  his  country, 
and  see  that  his  country  acts  up  to  what  is  required  of  her.  lie 
must  accustom  himself  to  judge  what  his  duties  are  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  must  turn  away  from  all  who  offer  him  the  salvation 
of  a  selfish  escape  from  pain  at  the  cost  of  abj  uring  all  exercise  of 
his  reason.  He  must  he  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  country,  and  a  country  fit  to  afford  that  play 
of  his  faculties,  as  the  member  of  an  advancing  society,  which  is 
indispensable  to  him  if  he  is  to  he  all  that  nature  would  let  him 
he.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  sets  of  ideas  are  thoroughly  anta¬ 
gonistic — that  the  parties  who  respectively  hold  them  are  the  only 
two  parties  on  the  Continent  having  the  influence  attendant  on 
a  profound  conviction  and  a  personal  earnestness — and  that  they 
are  striving1  to  which  Catholic  Europe  shall  ultimately  belong. 

This  work  is  full  of  statements  to  which  we  might  take  excep¬ 
tion,  of  expressions  we  might  criticize,  and  of  positions  we  might 
impugn ;  but  M.  Mazzini  is  not  a  man  who  needs  much  refuta¬ 
tion  in  the  region  of  common  sense.  We  may,  however,  observe 
that  there  is,  in  his  philosophical  discussions,  the  same  defect  that 
has  appeared  so  often  in  his  practical  conduct.  He  has  no  sense 
of  proportion — of  the  far  and  the  near,  the  barely  possible  and  the 
certainly  attainable,  the  distant  goal  and  the  immediate  duty. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  is  speaking  counsels  of  per¬ 
fection,  or  commandments  to  a  stiff-necked  generation.  There  is. 
no  means  of  distinguishing  whether  the  universal  suffrage  he  talks 
of  is  the  free  expression  of  men  who,  in  an  unknown  space  of 
time,  may  have  learnt  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  or  The  sort 
of  universal  suffrage  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  Nice  had  the 
happy  privilege  of  handing  over  to  a  foreigner  the  birthplace  of 
Garibaldi.  It  is  this  unreality,  and  this  want  of  connexion 
between  the  practical  world  and  their  general  habit  of  thought, 
that  drives  the  Republican  party  into  such  fatal  mistakes.  They 
have  recently  sacrificed  Garibaldi  because  they  would  not  ask 
themselves  the  simple  question  whether  they  meant  to  fight  the 
French,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  had  the  faintest  chance  of 
success  ?  We  may  add,  too,  that  something  of  the  same  difference 
that  has  lately  divided  the  followers  of  Mazzini  from  the  Italian 
Government  is  constantly  appearing  here  among  us  at  home,  only 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  in  a  very  harmless  wa  \  The 
feelings  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  M.  Mazzini’s  teaching  1  id  con¬ 
stant  expression  in  England.  In  a  great  measure  we  agree  with 
them.  We  think  that  nations  can  only  advance  by  having  high 
aims ;  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  wish  to  make  the 
poor  mere  hat- touching,  tract-reading  machines ;  we  wish  women 
to  have  the  utmost  amount  of  liberty,  and  cultivation,  and  happi¬ 
ness  they  can  have.  But  then,  when  the  general  doctrines  of 
philanthropy,  or  progress,  or  emancipation,  or  whatever  name 
may  be  given  them,  come  to  be  advocated  practically,  their 
advocacy  is  almost  sure  to  fall  at  first  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  impulsive,  and  dreamy,  and  are  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  a  babyish  benevolence.  It  is  impossible  to  let  all 
these  silly  people  have  their  swing,  and  spoil,  in  their  blind 
haste,  a  work  of  which  they  see  neither  the  extent  nor  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  must  be  kept  down,  and  put  in  their  proper  places. 
Sometimes  criticism  is  even  obliged  to  fire  upon  those  among 
them  whom  it  recognises  to  be  heroic,  and  then  there  is  a  wild 
clamour  and  confusion,  and  a  cry  that  geniality,  and  tenderness, 
and  romance  are  dying  out  of  the  world,  and  that  the  critics  are 
to  blame.  The  only  answer  is,  that  critics  must  criticise,  just  as 
governments  must  govern. 


FRENCH  HOMONYMES.* 

DICTIONARY  of  French  Homonymes  is  a  novel  idea,  and, 
as  carried  out  by  M.  Zlatagorskoi  in  a  volume  which  he 
modestly  calls  Fssai  d'un  Dictionnaire  des  Homonymes  Frcmqais, 
is  likely  to  prove  both  interesting  and  useful  to  students  of  the 
French  language.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
similar  work  ;  and  the  small  compilation  of  French  Homonymes, 
by  Poitevin,  to  which  M.  Zlatagorskoi'  alludes  in  his  preface, 
seems  to  have  preoccupied  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ground 
which  our  author  has  cultivated  to  its  fullest  extent.  Every  writer 
has  the  right  of  defining  his  own  work :  and,  although  the  defini¬ 
tion  which  M.  Zlatagorskoi  gives  of  Homonyme  in  French  is 
somewhat  large,  we  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  him  on  that 
ground,  particularly  as  his  collection  of  homonymes  is  all 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  may  be  consulted  at 
any  reader’s  convenience.  “  Our  researches,”  the  author  says  in 
the  preface,  “  comprehend,  at  the  same  time,  homonymes, 
homographs,  paronymes,  and  liomonymic  expressions.”  By  homo¬ 
nymes  the  author  understands  words  which  have  the  3ame  pro¬ 
nunciation,  but  are  distinct  in  meaning  and  in  spelling,  at  least 
in  the  spelling  of  the  schools.  If  written  according  to  the 
system  of  Mr.  Pitman,  all  homonymes  would  be  identical  not  only 
in  pronunciation,  but  likewise  in  spelling.  Such  are  in  French 
fard,  paint,  and  phare,  lighthouse  —  in  English  right,  write,  rite, 
and  weight.  Whether  this  definition  of  homonyme  conveys 
really,  as  M.  Zlatagorskoi  maintains,  the  original  etymological 
meaning  of  the  term,  is  a  question  on  which  we  need  not  enter. 
Homonyme  has  been  used  in  that  sense  by  other  writers  before  M. 
Zlatagorskoi,  and  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
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the  word,  both  in  its  etymological  meaning  and  in  the  sense  fixed 
by  Aristotle,  the  first  who  used  this  term  for  philosophical  pur¬ 
poses,  had  a  very  different  intention.  The  second  class  of  words, 
which  M.  Zlatagorskoi  calls  homographs,  are,  in  reality,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  homonymes,  only  that  in  them  not  only  the  sound, 
but  the  spelling  also,  are  identical.  For  instance,  the  French  son, 
sound,  son,  bran,  and  son,  his,  and  the  English  sound,  in  its  various 
meanings.  A  third  class  of  words,  which  M.  Zlatagorskoi  includes  in 
his  work  under  the  name  of  paronymes,  hardly  deserve  a  place  in  a 
Dictionary  of  Homonymes.  According  to  our  author’s  own  defini¬ 
tion,  they  are  words  which  are  not  identical,  but  only  similar  in 
sound.  They  might,  therefore,  be  called  Homoionymes.  But  the 
category  of  the  Homoion  is  so  vast  and  vague,  that  it  withdraws 
itself  in  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  from  the  domain  of  scientific 
investigation.  If  M.  Zlatagorskoi  finds  fault  with  others  for 
calling  colorer  and  colorier  homonymes,  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  between  these  and  his  own  paronymes,  among 
which  he  classes,  for  instance,  habile  and  habille.  A  fourth  class 
of  homonymes,  which  he  calls  “  locutions  homonymiques,”  com¬ 
prise  single  words,  which,  in  pronunciation,  are  identical  with 
two  or  three  other  words.  For  instance,  sang,  blood,  and  s'en ; 
deux,  two,  and  d'eux.  All  these  words  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  ;  but,  in  looking  for  any  cluster  of  homonymes,  we  must 
look  for  that  member  of  it  which,  according  to  its  spelling,  would 
meet  us  first  in  the  pages  of  an  ordinary  dictionary.  Thus,  in 
looking  for  sang,  blood,  and  its  congeners,  we  must  open  our 
dictionary  at  cent,  hundred,  and  we  should  there  find,  in  one 
group,  cent,  hundred ;  sang,  blood ;  sans,  without ;  sens,  sense ; 
je  sens,  I  feel ;  il  sent,  he  feels ;  and  s'en,  a  locution  homonymique,  all 
pronounced  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Each  word  is  followed 
by  an  explanation  in  German,  Russian,  and  English ;  and  a 
number  of  short  extracts,  intended  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
each  homonyme,  adds  considerably  not  only  to  the  usefulness,  but 
also  to  the  charm  of  the  Dictionary.  It  is  but  too  true  what 
Villemain  says,  u  qu’on  ne  clierche  pas  l’instruction  dans  un  livre 
ennuyeux ;  ”  and,  as  far  as  a  dictionary  can  be  rendered  amusing, 
M.  Zlatagorskoi'  has  succeeded  in  making  his  so.  Thus,  when  he 
gives  us  the  homonymes  deux  and  d'eux,  he  quotes  from  the 
Journal  de  Geneve,  May  1857,  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

M.  de  M.  a  laisse  un  testament  olographe ;  il  termine  en  disant,  “  Et 
pour  te'moigner  a  mes  neveux  C.  et  If.  de  M.  toute  mon  affection,  je  legue  a 
chacun  d’eux  (ou  deux)  cent  mille  francs.”  Le  papier  a  etc  plie  tout  frais 
e'erit,  les  caracteres  se  sont  macule's  sur  plusieurs  points.  Les  legataires 
pretendent  que  l’apostrophe  est  une  de  ces  maculatures,  l’heritier  soutient  au 
contraire  que  l’apostrophe,  qui  vaut  pour  lui  200,000  fr.,  est  intentionnelle. 

As  homonymes  form,  in  all  languages,  the  chief  staple  of  puns, 
and  as  the  French  are  much  more  tolerant  of  these  jeux  de  mot 
than  we  are,  we  were  prepared  to  find  among  the  illustrations  a 
large  cargo  of  these  equivoques.  We  must  state,  however,  to  M. 
Zlatagorskoi’s  credit,  that  their  proportion  is  but  small,  the  ex¬ 
tracts  being  chosen  rather  for  their  intrinsic  merit  than  for  the 
mere  jingle  of  words.  Thus,  to  give  a  few  instances,  we  find, 
under  recoller,  to  paste  again,  the  following  quotation  from  Victor 
Hugo :  — 

La  Revolution  Franchise  a  ouvert  pour  toutes  les  theories  socialesun  livre 
immense ;  une  sorte  de  grand  testament.  Mirabeau  y  a  e'erit  son  mot, 
Robespierre  le  sien,  Napole'on  le  sien.  Louis  XVIII  y  a  fait  une  rature, 
Charles  X  a  deehire  la  page,  la  Cliambre  du  7  aout  l’a  recollee  a  peu  pres, 
mais  voila  tout.  Le  livre  est  la,  la  plume  est  la.  Qui  osera  e'erire  ? 

Under  fausse  we  find  the  following  spirited  remark  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  which  we  should  like  to  see  signe  par  I'Fm- 
pereur : — 

Le  devoir  de  tout  gouvemement  est  de  combattre  les  idees  fausses  et 
de  diriger  les  idees  vraies,  en  se  mettant  hardiment  h  leur  fete  ;  car  si,  au 
lieu  de  conduire,  un  gouvernement  se  laisse  entrainer,  il  court  a  sa  perte, 
et  il  compromet  la  soeiete  au  lieu  de  la  proteger. 

Under  anoblir,  to  ennoble,  we  meet  with  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  seems  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  even  in  China : — 

En  Chine  pour  arriver  a  tons  les  honneurs,  on  ne  paie  qu’un  seul  impot 
personnel,  le  me'rite.  Cependant,  il  y  a  une  noblesse  en  Chine,  mais  eile  est 
en  harmonie  avec  ce  principe ;  on  anoblit  les  ancetres  au  lieu  d’anoblir  les  tils'; 
la^  noblesse  est  ascendante  et  n’est  pas  deseendante,  elle  perd  ainsi  les  incon* 
venients.  Anoblissez  les  ascendants,  vous  savez  ce  que  vous  faites ;  ano- 
blissez  les  descendants,  vous  ne  le  savez  pas,  et,  re'eompensant  au  hasard,  voua 
risquez  de  compromettre  et  d’avilir  Finstitution. 

We  were  prepared  for  a  long  list  of  homonymes  in  the  French 
language,  but  we  did  not  expect  that  they  would  fill  a  volume  of 
650  pages.  M.  Zlatagorskoi  has  evidently  searched  through  every 
corner  of  the  language  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  scholar  after 
him  would  find  much  game  left.  If  we  take  such  a  word  as  mai — 
or  we  should  rather  say,  such  a  sound  as  that  expressed  by  mai — ■ 
M.  Zlatagorskoi  gives  us  no  less  than  seven  different  vocables,  all 
sharing  in  the  same  pronunciation.  Besides  le  mai,  we  find  la 
maie,  the  trough ;  mais,  but ;  mais,  as  used  in  the  expression  ne 
pouvoir  mais,  not  to  be  able  to  help  it ;  mes,  my ;  met,  he  places ;  and 
les  mets,  dishes.  Under  ver,  worm,  we  find  vair,  fur ;  verre,  glass ; 
vers,  verse  ;  vers, towards ;  and  vert,  green.  We  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  admis,  admitted,  in  a  list  of  French  homonymes;  but  we  believe 
our  author  is  right  when  he  mentions  a  derni,  by  halves,  as  exactly 
identical  in  sound.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  doubt  whether, 
to  a  French  ear,  the  words  ranged  as  homonymous  by  M. 
Zlatagorskoi  would  appear  to  be  really  so.  L'etre,  being,  has 
surely  not  the  same  sound  as  le  hetre,  nor  could  la  hutte,  a  hut,  be 
mistaken  for  elites  in  vous  eutes.  It  also  happens  that  one  and  the 
same  word  is  mentioned  twice  when  its  meaning  is  but  slightly 
altered  by  a  metaphorical  usage.  Thus  we  find  aboi,  baying,  as 
used  in  the  following  passage : —  “  Que  me  font,  apres  tout,  lea 
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vulgaires  abois  ?  ”  Immediately  afterwards  M.  Zlatagorskoi  gives 
ubois  in  the  plural  with  the  meaning  of  at  bay.  For  instance  : — 

N’imitez  point  ce  fou,  chasseur  opiniatre 

Qui  ne  parle  jamais  que  meute,  que  clievaux, 

Vous  conte  longuement  sa  chasse,  ses  exploits., 

Et  met,  comme  le  cerf,  l’auditeur  aux  abois. 

Here,  surely,  aboi  is  the  same  word  in  both  passages.  A  deer  is 
said  to  be  aux  abuts ,  at  bay,  when  the  hounds  are  barking  round 
it ;  and  the  chattering  or  abuse  of  the  world  is  called  les  vulgaires 
abois ,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  should  speak  of  the  barking  of 
curs.  Thus,  adresse,  in  the  sense  of  the  direction  of  a  letter,  is  the 
same  word  as  adresse,  in  the  sense  of  skill.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  that 
which  makes  a  letter  arrive  at  its  proper  destination ;  in  the  other, 
that  which  ensures  the  success  of  &  parvenu.  Adresse  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  addirectio,  and  this  from  dirigere,  to  direct. 

We  cannot  help  regretting  that  M.  Zlatagorskol  should  not  have 
added  a  short  etymological  notice  to  every  one  of  the  French 
homonymes.  This  would  have  given  a  deeper  interest  to  his  work, 
and  would  have  rendered  it  still  more  valuable,  particularly  for 
schools.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  French  language  harbours 
so  many  words  which,  though  differing  in  meaning,  are  identical 
in  spelling,  or  at  least  in  pronunciation.  Every  one  of  these  has  a 
history,  which  accounts  for  the  evanescence  of  its  distinctive 
features.  There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  classes  of  French  words  to 
which  the  definition  of  homonymes,  as  given  by  M.  Zlatagorskoi, 
would  apply.  One  class  consists  of  words  which  seem  to  be 
different,  but  are  in  reality  the  same,  only  more  or  less  modified, 
or,  as  some  philosophers  would  say,  differentialized  in  meaning.  To 
this  class  belong  aboi  and  adresse ,  which  we  mentioned  before,  and 
others,  such  as  legende,  a  story,  and  legende,  the  legend  round  a 
coin  ;  moyen,  a  means  ;  and  moyen ,  middle  ;  etude,  study  and  office  ; 
href,  brief,  and  href,  brief,  short ;  aigle,  m.,  the  eagle,  and 
aigle,  f.,  colours;  and  many  more.  In  fact,  almost  any 
word  wliich  in  our  common  dictionaries  is  found  with  a  train 
of  several  meanings  —  and  there  are  few  which  are  not  so — might 
claim  a  place  in  this  class.  The  second,  and  really  important, 
division  comprehends  words  originally  distinct,  which,  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  language,  have  become  identical  in  sound.  As 
French  is  a  mixed  language,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and 
has  admitted  tributaries  not  only  from  Latin  and  German,  but 
likewise  from  Celtic,  Arabic,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  from 
other  Eastern  languages,  it  happens  that  words  derived  from  the 
same  source  and  words  derived  from  different  sources  assume  an 
apparent  identity  on  the  French  stage.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
six  homonymes  arranged  under  vair  are  all  of  Latin  origin ;  but  it 
would  have  been  interesting  and  instructive,  particularly  to  boys  who 
are  acquainted  with  Latin,  had  M.  Zlatagorskoi  pointed  out  to  them 
that  vair,  fur,  is  the  Latin  varius ;  ver,  worm,  the  Latin  vermis ; 
verve,  glass,  the  Latin  vitrum ;  vers,  verse,  the  Latin  versus ;  vers, 
towards,  the  Latin  versus ;  and  vert,  green,  the  Latin  viridis. 
Thus  our  author  mentions  her  masse,  a  fair,  as  homonymous  with 
kermes,  the  kermes  (vermilion)  worm,  used  for  dyeing.  These 
two  words  proceed  from  the  two  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  it  would  certainly  have  been  desirable  to  trace  their  respective 
sources  up  to  their  meeting  point  on  French  soil.  Kermessc  is  a 
corruption  of  the  German  kirchmesse,  now  called  kirmesz,  the 
annual  fair  still  held  in  all  large  German  towns,  but  originally  a 
festive  gathering  in  towns  and  villages  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church,  though,  to  judge  from  Teniers’  pictures,  partaking  of  a 
decidedly  worldly  and  profane  character.  Kirchmesse,  is  half 
Greek,  half  Latin.  Kirche,  whatever  may  be  said  by  sceptical 
historians,  is  certainly  the  Greek  word  k vpiarlj,  which  is  used  by 
ancient  Greek  Christian  writers  in  the  sense  of  the  Lord’s  house. 
Messe  is  the  Latin  missa,  so  called  from  the  phrase  used  by  the  priest 
in  dismissing  the  young  catechumens  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Sacramental  service — “  missa  est  concio.”  Kermes ,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  foreign  term,  borrowed  from  the  East ;  it  is  the  Sanskrit  Jerimi, 
worm,  which,  through  a  Persian  channel,  passed  into  Arabic,  and 
hence  into  the  languages  of  Europe.  Krimi,  worm,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  small  insect  which  the  Romans  mistook  for  a  berry, 
calling  it  granurn,  and  which  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  West,  was 
highly  prized  for  its  vermilion  hue. 

Short  etymological  explanations  of  this  kind  would  certainly,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  have  increased  the  value  of  M.  Zlatagorsko'i’s 
dictionary;  but  even  without  them  we  have  no  doubt  that  his 
book  will  be  welcome  to  many  readers,  and  will,  if  judiciously  used 
by  competent  teachers,  add  variety  to  the  usual  routine  of  school 
Studies.  M.  Zlatagorskoi’s  work  has  been  approved  in  Russia  by 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  present 
Emperor  Alexander  II.,  whose  name  we  have  been  pleased  to  find 
on  the  title-pages  of  several  works  lately  published  by  Russian 
scholars. 


MRS.  GROTE’S  COLLECTED  PAPERS.* 

TIESE  Collected  Papers,  “  my  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  as  they 
are  called  in  the  Preface,  are  the  production  of  an  accom¬ 
plished,  thoughtful,  generous,  and  highminded  woman,  who,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  has  largely  profited  by  her  opportunities 
of  discussing  most  subjects  of  importance  with  the  finest  and  most 
cultivated  intellects  of  France  and  England.  This  circumstance, 
independently  of  her  own  original  stores  of  reflection  and  research, 
were  enough  to  command  attention  to  her  book ;  and  (which  is 
saying  a  great  deal)  the  work  will  not  disappoint  readers  whose  ex- 
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pectations  are  based  on  what  they  know  or  have  heard  of  her.  The 
contents  are  miscellaneous :  French  and  English  agriculture  ;  Art, 
ancient  and  modem ;  local  history ;  the  law  of  marriage  (in 
verse)  ;  Thomas  Moore,  and  Sydney  Smith ;  and  (what  strikes  us 
to  be  the  gem  of  the  collection)  the  “  Case  of  the  Poor  against  the 
Rich,  fairly  stated.”  She  says  that  this  essay  “  was  designed  for 
publication  in  one  or  other  of  the  quarterly  periodicals,  but  could 
obtain  admission  into  neither,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  assign 
here.”  Our  trimestrial  contemporaries,  it  seems,  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  shocking  their  sentimental  readers,  or  preferred 
the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  M.  Emile  Scuvestre  in  his  Riche 
et  Pauvre,  Victor  Plugo  in  the  Miserables,  Mrs.  Norton  in  The 
Child  of  the  Islands,  or  Mr.  Dickens  in  Oliver  Twist.  Yet  Mrs. 
Grote  is  neither  hard-hearted  nor  narrow-minded;  she  has 
womanly  sympathies  as  well  as  a  masculine  strength  of  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  her  utilitarianism  (like  John  Austin’s,  and  wwlike 
James  Mill’s)  embraces  what  refines  and  elevates,  as  well  as  what 
feeds  or  clothes,  holding  a  picture  or  a  poem  to  be  useful  as  well 
as  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  coat.  At  all  events,  she  was,  and  is, 
entitled  to  a  hearing,  whether  we  end  by  agreeing  with  her  or 
not. 

Mr.  Leon  Fauclier,  in  his  Etudes  sur  V Angleterre,  had  hit  the 
blot  in  our  social  system,  and  had  expatiated,  as  clever  Frenchmen 
will  expatiate,  on  the  startling  inequality  of  conditions  in  our  over¬ 
grown  capital,  in  our  swarming  hives  of  industry,  and  even  in 
some  agricultural  districts.  Then,  in  a  half-pitying,  half-indig¬ 
nant  strain,  he  exclaims  :  — 

There,  then,  is  a  scandal  which  weighs  upon  the  public  conscience ; 
everyone  feels  full  well  that  in  a  country  where  such  maladies  are  declared, 
the  men  who  preside  over  the  direction  of  social  order  cannot  escape  all 
responsibility.  ...  It  is  sad,  when  one  aspires  to  a  reputation  for 
riches,  strength,  and  morality,  to  see  oneself  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of 
Europe,  and  to  become  an  object  of  reproach  for  some,  an  object  of  pity  for 
others. 

Perhaps  the  finger  of  Europe  may  be  pointed  occasionally  at 
Rouen  and  Lyons,  or  to  sundry  rural  districts  of  “  la  belle  France,” 
where  the  peasant  proprietor  dines  six  times  a  week  on  cabbage 
soup  and  black  bread.  But  recrimination  is  not  an  answer  or  a 
defence ;  and  Mrs.  Grote  supplies  both  by  a  masterly  review  of  all 
the  known  plans  or  theories  for  redressing  the  alleged  wrongs  or 
removing  the  red  sufferings  of  the  labouring  class.  Her  rejected 
article  is  a  close,  logical  dissection  of  ordinary  humanitarian  talk. 
She  is,  of  course,  not  alluding  to  the  present  exceptional  state  of 
things,  when  she  declares  that  charity  has  been  tried  in  every 
imaginable  shape,  and  failed  utterly,  except  as  a  palliative  :  — 

When,  indeed,  we  come  to  look  into  the  amount  of  what  is  given,  without 
a  shadow  of  return,  by  rich  to  poor  in  this  country  —  not  counting  various 
services  in  person  rendered  by  rich  men  —  its  magnitude  is  astonishing. 
Setting  aside  the  enormous  standing  provision  for  sick  and  infirm  (the  result 
of  endowments),  and  for  educational  objects,  an  Englishman  of  fortune 
seldom  has  his  purse  out  of  his  hand.  He  pays  all  sorts  of  legal  demands  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  poor  in  the  first  place  ;  next,  he  subscribes  to  various 
public  charities,  also  to  ploughing-matclies,  &c. ;  he  assists  poor  dependents  ; 
supports  decayed  relations  ;  he  gives  alms  on  the  highways ;  he  drops 
money  into  the  charity-plate  at  dinners  and  after  sermons  ;  he  encloses  five- 
pound  notes  to  the  police  magistrates,  as  from  “  A.X.”  ;  he  distributes  coals, 
clothes,  meat  at  Christmas  ;  he  gives  land  to  build  a  school  upon  ;  he  pays 
for  the  doctors  of  the  poor ;  he  lends  to  inferiors,  and  never  gets  paid ; 
finally,  he  dies  and  leaves  bequests  to  half-a-dozen  eleemosynary  institutions, 
and  to  humble  servitors,  and  not  unfrequently  founds  a  provision  for  an 
annual  gift. 

The  female  members  of  the  gentry  class  are,  all  this  time,  toiling  at  the  work 
of  benevolence  in  its  domestic  forms — overlooking  schools,  stitching  sedulously 
at  nightgowns  and  baby-linen,  or  at  “  fancy-fair  ”  articles  ;  teaching  girls 
straw-plaiting,  lace-making  ;  hearing  catechisms  on  Sundays,  tormenting  their 
acquaintance  to  purchase  the  useless  productions  of  superabundant  hands  ;  dis¬ 
tributing  soup-tickets  ;  —  in  fine,  co-operating,  with  their  gentle,  kind  efforts, 
in  the  grand  and  commendable  purpose  of  mitigating  the  evils  of  poverty  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life.  Go  into  what  neighbourhoods  you  will,  the  standing 
feature  in  every  country  residence  is  “  the  charity  ”  business.  Where,  indeed, 
is  the  rural  abode,  we  would  ask,  where  the  visitor  is  safe  from  “  the  plate,” 
or  the  subscription-book  ?  It  is  hardly  prudent  to  attend  your  host’s  parish 
church,  even  ;  for  it  is  ten  to  one  but  that  you  are  “  let  in  ”  for  a  “  collec¬ 
tion  ”  at  the  door,  after  sermon  ;  and  all  this  on  the  back  of  a  tax  amounting 
to  something  like  seven  millions  of  pounds  per  annum  ! 

“It  is  not  in  human  nature,”  says  Sydney  Smith,  “that  A.  should 
see  B.  in  distress,  and  not  order  C.  to  assist  him.” 

If  (says  Mrs.  Grote)  we  were  not  to  resist  such  attacks,  the  world  0 i 
England"  might,  in  due  time,  become  one  vast  field  for  the  labours  of  the 
Dorcas  tribe,  whilst  the  more  wholesome  sources  of  good-will  and  sympathy 
would  be  vulgarized  and  transmuted  into  the  most  common-place  of  ail 
ties  —  the  connexion  between  rich  and  poor  through  the  medium  of  the 
purse. 

With  regard  to  the  inequality,  we  should  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  and  do  an  infinity  of  harm  by  breaking  down  the  great 
fortunes,  or  by  passing  laws  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
wealth — in  other  words,  of  capital.  Expende  Ilannibalem — take 
Lord  Overstone,  or  Lord  Ashburton,  and  portion  him  out  amongst 
the  destitute.  He  will  be  consumed  in  a  day ;  and  with  him  will 
be  consumed  a  large  fund  for  the  employment  of  labour,  as  well  as 
an  active  promoter  of  true  benevolence,  and  an  enlightened  patron 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  You  will  never  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  by  impoverishing  the  rich,  and  few  rational  people  will 
coincide  in  Mr.  Busfield  Ferrand’s  conclusion,  when,  holding  up  a 
newspaper  account  of  a  Drawing  Room,  with  the  usual  details  of 
ladies’  dresses,  he  exclaimed,  “  IIow  can  the  poor  have  then-  rights, 
when  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  goes  to  Court  in  silver 
tissue  with  gold  trimmings  to  correspond  ?  ”  The  direct  effect  of 
giving  up  articles  of  luxury  would  be  to  reduce  those  who  make 
or  deal  in  them  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton-spinners.  We  will 
only  add  that  the  underlying  doctrine  of  the  essay  is,  that  self- 
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dependence  and  self-restraint  are  incumbent  on  every  class  alike ; 
that  the  prudential  maxims  we  are  so  fond  of  impressing  on  our 
own  sons  and  daughters  are  of  universal  application ;  and  that 
young  people  who  cannot  keep  a  family  have  no  more  right  to 
marry  and  have  one,  than  to  set  up  a  carriage  and  four  or  take  a 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  the  “  Rural  Economy  of  England/’  in 
which  some  of  M.  Lavergne’s  mistakes  are  disposed  of  as  summarily 
as  M.  Leon  Faucher’s ;  but  we  must  quote  a  single  paragraph  from 
“  French  Politics  :  ”  — 

It  is  to  no  purpose  that  the  French  people  make  revolutions,  since  the 
government  which  succeeds  contrives  to  get  back  into  the  vicious  track  of  its 
expelled  predecessor  ;  or,  if  not  into  the  same,  into  a  course  no  less  fatal  to  na¬ 
tional  credit  and  tranquillity.  The  moral  to  be  deduced  from  this  is  twofold. 
Some  will  choose  to  affirm  that  this  fact  proves  how  much  wiser  the  people 
would  show  themselves  if  they  would  let  revolutions  alone,  and  submit  to  the 
unavoidable  evils  of  bad  governors.  Others,  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
principles  of  equity  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  governors  and  governed,  will 
adopt  the  maxim  that  care  must  be  taken  in  reforming  a  government  to  put 
at  the  head  of  it  persons  interested  in  its  going  on  successfully  and  healthily. 
But  this  is  just  what  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  the  case  of  the  present  Republic 
of  France. 

This  was  written  the  year  before  the  Coup  cTEtat.  With  what 
tenfold  force  it  applies  now,  when  the  Ministerial  parts  are  shifted 
backwards  and  forwards  without  the  smallest  gain  in  talent,  repu¬ 
tation,  or  integrity. 

The  verses  in  this  collection  could  with  difficulty  be  brought 
within  Wordsworth’s  definition  of  poetry.  Mrs.  Grote  is  too 
sensible  a  woman  to  let  her  fancy  take  the  lead  or  her  imagination 
run  away  with  her ;  and  her  Poetical  Pieces  are  simply  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  “  to  advantage  drest.”  The  best  of  them  is 
addressed  “  To  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  with  a  Ring,  in  which  was 
enclosed  a  portion  of  John  Hampden’s  hair:” — 

Lady !  keep  and  wear  tbis  ring 
Suggestive  of  a  cherished  name  ; 

Resistance  to  a  tyrant  king. 

Its  passport  to  enduring  fame. 

*  *  * 

For  relic  of  those  stirring  days 

No  titter  shrine  than  thy  fair  hand. 

Which  late  hath  shed  historic  rays 
On  heroes  of  our  native  land. 

For  thou  hast  held  the  lamp  before 
A  page  of  England’s  chivalry  ; 

Retouched  the  lines  of  fading  lore, 

And  brightened  each  sad  memory. 

The  idiomatic  flow  and  rhythm  of  the  last  verse  are  worthy  of 
study  and  imitation  by  all  who  aspire  to  bring  rhyme  and  reason 
into  close  and  often  uncalled-for  proximity.  The  allusion  is  to 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis’s  able  and  interesting  Lives  of  the  Contem¬ 
poraries  of  Lord  Clarendon.  The  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Grote 
came  by  the  hair  is  thus  described : 

Whilst  halting  at  a  retired  alehouse,  on  a  common  about  a  mile  distant 
from  Great  Hampden  house,  to  refresh  our  horses,  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  woman  who  kept  it.  “  Were  you  living  here  (I  asked)  -when  Lord 
Nugent  and  his  friends  had  Mr.  John  Hampden  digged  up  out  of  his 
grave  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sure  ;  I  were  up  at  the  church  early  next  morning,  and  seed  the 
poor  gentleman  in  his  coffin.  He  were  stayed  up  with  a  shovel,  set  against 
liis  back,  and  he  were  left  so  all  night.” 

“  What  colour  was  his  hair  ?  Did  you  look  well  at  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  it  were  a  kind  of  reddy-brown  colour.  But  there  I  can  show  you 
some  on  it,  if  so  be  as  you  cares  about  him.” 

“  Why,  certainly  ;  1  should  be  very  pleased  to  do  so.  But  how  came  you 
to  possess  any  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  cut  some  off  his  head  with  my  scithers,  and  I’ve  got  it  now, 
up-stairs.” 

“  Go  and  fetch  it  me,  then.” 

The  good  woman  went,  and  in  a  few  minutes  brought  me  a  shabby  piece 
of  paper,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  brown  hair.  I  asked  her  what  in¬ 
duced  her  to  cut  it  from  Mr.  Hampden’s  head  ?  She  replied  that  she  had 
been  told  he  was  a  very  great  man  once  upon  a  time,  and  so  she  thought  it 
would  be  “  a  remembrance  of  a  famous  gentleman.”  What  made  him  such, 
she  knew  not,  she  said. 

I  bore  away  the  precious  relic,  giving  the  woman  what  I  thought  sufficient 
in  exchange. 

Sucb  is  lame,  and  sucb  is  tbe  reward  of  the  patriot !  to  be  dug 
lip  for  tbe  gratification  of  a  fat  nobleman ;  to  be  stayed  up  with  a 
shovel  set  against  his  back ;  to  have  his  hair  cut  off  by  a  bar- 
woman  who  knew  nothing  about  him,  that  she  might  sell  it  to  the 
first  comer,  who,  by  mere  accident,  was  a  worthy  recipient  and  has 
selected  an  appropriate  shrine  for  the  relic.  “  To  what  base  uses 
may  we  not  return,  Horatio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the 
noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bunghole  ?  ” 


PROFESSOR  ANSTED’S  HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA.* 

ROFESSOR  ANSTED  appears  to  have  visited  Hungary  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  incidentally  to  have  taken  notes  for  a 
very  readable  little  volume,  in  which  he  opens  new  ground  for  the 
British  tourist  of  future  years.  The  docility  of  that  gregarious 
species  in  following  its  leader  along  the  beaten  track,  without 
casting  even  sheep’s  eyes  to  the  right  and  left  until  Murray's 
flandbooh  has  warranted  such  a  vagary,  has le ft  II un garv  hitherto  un¬ 
visited  by  the  wideawake  and  the  knickerbocker,  to  a  degree  which 
is  lamentable  to  an  enterprising  philosopher.  Even  Mr.  Murray 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  “  Hungary  for  the  tourist,”  if  his  last  edition  of  the  Hand- 

*  A  Short  Trip  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  in  the  Spring  of  1862.  By 
Professor  Anstecl.  London :  Allen  &  Co.  1862. 


book  for  Southern  Europe,  published  only  three  or  four  years  ago, 
describes  it  as  almost  an  impossibility  for  Englishmen  to  obtain 
permission  to  travel  there  at  all,  or  for  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  days.  Not  only  the  political  difficulties,  but  the  material  incon¬ 
veniences  which  Mr.  Murray  enumerates  as  drawbacks  to  the 
pleasures  of  Hungarian  travelling,  have  vanished  like  a  mist  before 
the  hardihood  of  the  Cambridge  Professor.  The  traveller  “  enters 
the  country  and  passes  through  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  quits  it 
when  convenient  without  discovering  that  there  is  a  frontier,  or 
that  passports  exist.”  It  is  absurd  to  carry  arms,  and  the  inns  are 
“  in  all  points  fully  equal  to  the  ordinary  run  of  those  in  countries 
little  accustomed  to  visitors” — a  phrase  admitting  of  rather  an  un¬ 
comfortable  latitude  in  its  practical  interpretation.  In  the  larger 
towns,  the  voyager  will  find  all  utlie  most  modern  appliances,” 
including  a  charge  in  the  bill  for  two  candles,  whether  used  or 
not ;  and  in  the  little  country  inns  he  may  always  drink  excellent 
coffee.  The  landscape  is  picturesque  and  varied,  full  of  geological 
interest  as  well  as  of  a  grand  natural  character.  Wolves,  bears,  and 
lynxes  as  large  as  leopards,  will  accommodate  the  sportsman 
within  easy  range  of  populous  cities.  Excellent  indigenous  fish 
are  found  in  the  rivers,  and  curious  birds  of  passage  flutter  through 
the  unparalleled  primeval  forests.  Even  the  charm  of  reptiles  of 
rare  forms  and  colours  is  not  wanting.  The  Hungarian  flights  of 
locusts  are  only  to  be  rivalled  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Danube 
boasts  a  “peculiarly  troublesome  fly,”  to  which  the  tsetse  of 
Central  Africa  is  perhaps  a  trifle,  and  which  is,  as  Mr.  Ansted 
mentions  with  a  pardonable  pride,  “absolutely  local.”  This  de¬ 
lectable  institution  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Golumbatschi. 
It  swarms  through  the  summer  in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the 
air  and  impede  respiration ;  drives  horses  and  oxen  mad  by  the 
irritation  it  produces  on  all  the  tender  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
chokes  many  human  beings  every  year  by  getting  into  the  passages 
of  the  throat.  Fortunately  for  the  animate  creation,  it  is  “  abso¬ 
lutely  localized  ”  over  a  very  small  area.  The  name  Golumbatschi 
embodies  the  only  revenge  within  the  reach  of  its  human  victims 
and  nomenclators — being  given  to  perpetuate  a  tradition  that  the 
fly  is  hatched  in  a  cavern  on  the  Danube,  where  the  notorious 
dragon  was  slain  by  St.  George.  Such  are  the  varieties  of  induce¬ 
ment  for  the  ordinarily  curious  idler;  and  special  attractions  are  not 
wanting  to  tempt  the  devotees  of  particular  studies.  The  pa¬ 
laeontologist  will  find  the  plain  of  the  Theiss  “  one  of  the  richest 
localities  in  the  world  for  gigantic  bones.”  The  antiquarian  may 
follow  the  course  of  the  Roman  conquest  in  “  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  the  progresses  made  by  that  singular  people,”  and  the 
art  collector  may  enrich  his  museum  by  rare  coins,  and  rarer 
household  utensils  of  classical  shape  and  made  of  fine  gold. 
Here,  then,  is  spoil  for  the  British  tourist,  if  he  will  turn  and  be 
wise,  and  not  continue  to  take  return  tickets  for  Switzerland  alone. 

To  an  intelligent  traveller  like  Professor  Ansted  (who  appears, 
however,  to  have  had  wider  opportunities  for  social  observation 
than  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  the  path  of  most  tourists  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  special  introductions),  the  Hungarian  character  itself 
opens  a  large  field  for  thought  and  speculation.  The  curious 
diversity  of  languages  spoken  among  the  various  orders  of  society, 
the  strongly-marked  difference  of  sentiment  with  which  those  lan¬ 
guages  are  regarded  and  used,  so  clearly  reflecting  the  political  hopes 
and  passions  of  the  speakers,  and  the  past  history  of  the  country,  are 
noted  and  commented  upon  in  a  clear  and  suggestive  style.  The 
old  accomplishment  of  talking  Latin  like  a  second  mother-tongue 
has  vanished,  Mr.  Ansted  says,  from  among  the  best  educated 
classes.  But  in  the  linyua  franca  spoken  by  the  common  people 
of  the  south  of  Hungary,  the  Latin  or  Italian  element  still  pre¬ 
vails  strongly,  in  admixture  with  Turkish  or  Wallachian  patois. 
When,  for  instance,  a  Himgarian  peasant  swears  by  the  Devil,  he 
calls  upon  him  as  Draco,  meaning,  perhaps,  the  identical  dragon  who 
engendered  the  pestilent  Golumbatschi  flies.  The  pure  Hungarian 
tongue  is  of  an  Asiatic  type,  and  appears  to  ailect  those  who  use 
it  as  their  mother-tongue  with  an  invincible  drawl,  which  follows 
them  even  into  th'e  articulation  of  other  languages.  Mr.  Ansted 
seems  undecided  whether  the  carrying  this  drawl  into  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  German  is  natural,  or  a  patriotic  affectation  taken  up  to 
show  how  absolutely  alien  the  language  of  the  Austrian  bureaucrat 
is  in  Hungary;  just  as,  in  the  time  of  our  wars  with  France,  it  was 
thought  not  proper  for  an  Englishman  to  speak  French  too 
fluently,  or  with  too  correct  an  accent.  At  present,  there  is  an 
obvious  unwillingness  among  the  parents  who  understand  and 
speak  German  themselves,  to  have  their  children  taught  it  at 
home  or  at  school.  Mr.  Ansted  prophecies  that  this  sullen¬ 
ness  of  temper  cannot  last,  and  that  the  German  language  must 
ultimately  become  the  universal  medium  of  communication,  from 
motives  of  pure  convenience.  He  draws  an  argument  from  what 
has  happened  under  his  own  eyes  in  respect  of  the  Bohemian  lan¬ 
guage  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  When  he  was  travelling 
in  Bohemia  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  children  were  fetched 
from  school  to  interpret  the  wants  of  the  stranger  to  their 
parents,  who  then  spoke  no  German.  Those  children  are 
now  the  reigning  generation,  and  speak  German  habitually; 
“  so  that,”  the  Professor  infers,  “  their  children  probably 
will  hardly  understand  Bohemian,  and  in  half  a  century  that 
dialect  will  probably  die  out.  Something  of  the  same  kind, 
but  not  so  rapidly,  must  take  place  in  Hungary.”  When  Mr. 
Ansted’s  probabilities  are  turned  into  actual  facts  in  Bohemia,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  speculate  upon  analogous  necessities  in 
Hungary.  But  there  are  few  matters  in  which  a  strong  national 
feeling  has  so  much  power  in  disproving  or  modifying  a  theoretical 
necessity.  The  isolated  character  of  the  Hungarian  language  is  a 
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two-edged  argument,  which  will  turn  the  one  or  the  other  way  in 
accordance  with  whatever  may  he  the  future  course  of  Hungarian 
history.  "While  a  language  rich  in  historical  interest  and  literature 
is  still  the  universally  spoken  language  of  the  country,  and  while 
every  year  is  consolidating  the  determination  of  the  inhabitants  to 
maintain  their  separate  national  existence,  it  is  early  to  predict  its 
total  extinction.  The  question  of  its  exclusive  use  may  lie  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  partly  certainly  in  those 
of  the  Hungarians  themselves.  But  it  is  absurd,  in  the  face  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  to  assert  “  that  Hungary  is  too  small  to  retain  for 
ever  such  a  peculiarity  ”  as  a  language  of  her  own. 

A  slight  incident  which  fell  under  Mr.  Ansted’s  observation  in 
one  of  the  out-of-the  way  valleys,  throws  upon  the  relations 
hept  up  between  the  Hungarian  peasantry  and  the  local  Austrian 
officials  a  light  which  does  not  give  hopes  of  a  speedy  fraterni¬ 
zation  : — 

On  the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  the  officials  accused  the  giver  of  the  feast  of 
having  smuggled  some  of  the  drinks  in  use.  It  was  denied  ;  but  the  revenue 
officer  declared  the  wine  should  not  be  used.  The  peasants  refused  to  give 
way,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  attacked  and  several  killed. 

So  much  might,  perhaps,  have  happened  in  an  excise  squabble 
in  Ireland  ;  but  hardly  what  follows.  “No  inquiry  seemed  likely 
to  follow  the  outrage.  No  wonder  the  Austrians  are  unpopular.” 

Mr.  Ansted’s  favourite  corner  of  Hungary  seems  to  be  the  south¬ 
eastern — Transylvania  and  its  neighbourhood.  This  portion  of  the 
country  includes  the  greatest  variety  of  picturesqueness,  and  is,  in 
an  historical  point  of  view*,  the  most  interesting.  The  Siebenbiirgen, 
or  mountain  district  of  Transylvania,  was  the  advanced  work  of 
Christendom  against  the  Moslem,  and  still  retains  fortresses  which 
date  from  the  Turkish  invasions.  In  the  same  district  were  forged 
the  heads  of  Dacian  spears  which  were  levelled  against  the  Roman 
legions,  and  the  blades  of  the  Roman  swords  which  maintained 
order  among  the  Dacians  when  they  were  conquered.  Mr.  Ansted 
says  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  theHatzeg 
valley  is  easily  recognisable  as  identical  with  that  of  their  Dacian  an¬ 
cestors,  as  sculptured  upon  Trajan’s  column.  In  one  part  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  there  is  a  settlement  of  North  Germans  from  the  Lower  Rhine, 
who  have  retained  for  seven  centuries,  among  their  Hungarian 
and  Wallachian  neighbours,  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  their 
separate  origin.  Mr.  Ansted  might  reflect  upon  these  instances  of 
the  slowness  with  which  national  characteristics  are  obliterated, 
before  predicting  that  the  historical  language  will  soon  become 
extinct  among  a  people  occupying  so  large  an  area  as  that  of 
Hungary,  in  a  mere  corner  of  which  it  is  still  possible  to  recognise 
the  Dacians  after  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

The  region  of  the  old,  and  now*  neglected  ironworks,  lying  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  Transylvanian  mountains,  is  geologically 
interesting,  as  affording  the  most  lofty  and  narrow  types  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  “  hog’s  back  ”  structure  of  ridge.  These  long  ridges  are  a  few 
hundred  feet  wide,  covered  with  thick  forest,  bounded  by  steep 
precipices,  and  separated  by  parallel  valleys,  hardly  widening  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  They  are  the  shreds  of  a 
stratum  of  limestone  rock,  cracked  while  crystallizing  under  volcanic 
pressure  from  below,  with  the  interstices  worn  into  valleys  by  the 
water  that  has  found  its  way  through  them.  The  iron  ore  is 
found  where  this  limestone  comes  in  contact  w*ith  a  slate  rock. 
There  are  ironworks  now  in  operation,  but  not  on  a  scale  com¬ 
mensurate  w*ith  the  capabilities  of  the  district,  or  with  the  traces 
of  old  workings  which  still  remain.  Mr.  Ansted  observes,  that  it 
is  most  natural  to  give  credit  to  Roman  energy  for  all  traces  of 
great  public  works  wherever  the  Roman  eagles  are  known  to  have 
been  planted.  The  quantity  of  old  slag  lying  scattered  in  the 
valley,  and  the  size  of  the  old  trenches  in  the  hills,  show  the  scale 
of  what  would,  in  North  Derbyshire,  be  called  “  the  Old  Man’s 
work  ;  ”  and  the  magnitude  of  the  forest  timber  grown  on  its  site, 
as  well  as  the  deep  cuts  in  the  hill-side  made  across  the  old  man’s 
trenches  by  the  alternating  action  of  summer  rain  and  winter 
frost,  seem,  to  Mr.  Ansted,  to  argue  an  interval  of  many  centuries 
since  “the  old  man ”  regularly  began  working. 

This  comer  of  Hungary  is  rich,  not  only  in  iron  ore  for 
smelting,  but  in  coal  wherewith  to  smelt  it.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Zsil  (pronounced  Jil,  and  derived  from  the  Roman  Empress 
Julia)  there  is  coal  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  apparently  inex¬ 
haustible  quantity.  To  the  inhabitant  of  a  land  where  every  dis¬ 
covered  seam  is  the  object  either  of  eager  experiment  or  of  calcula¬ 
tion  whether  it  will  pay  for  the  working,  the  vivid  description  of  a 
virgin  coal  district  is  curious  in  the  extreme.  In  this  basin  of  the 
Zsil  —  “showing  itself  all  round  the  edges  of  the  basin,  breaking 
out  in  the  fractures  at  the  side,  laid  bare  in  the  bottom  when  the 
stream  will  admit  of  it  ”  —  is  the  black  diamond  :  — 

Thick  beds  of  coal  are  seen  on  the  hill-sides,  and  long,  narrow  tunnels  lay 
bare  the  coal  where  the  surface  is  covered.  Lumps  of  coal  appear  amongst 
the  pebbles;  black  streaks  appear  when  the  ground  is  turned  up  by  the 
plough.  The  cliffs  are  vertical,  and  at  their  base  is  sometimes  a  black  heap 
also  of  weathered  coal. 

Again :  — 

Here  a  thin  dirty  seam,  there  a  mass  twenty  yards  thick  ;  in  one  place, 
laid  bare  by  the  river  or  a  mountain  stream  ;  in  another  spot,  visible  from  a 
distance  oh  a  steep  hill-side.  Everywhere  the  fact  is  prominent,  though 
neither  quantity  nor  quality  are  indicated  to  the  uninstructed  eye. 

Gold  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  but  uncertain  quantities  in 
the  same  valley.  When  this  district  is  rendered  more  accessible 
by  the  continuation  of  the  railroad  which  alreadv  shortens  the 
distances  of  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  we  shall  probably  hear 
more  of  the  mineral  traffic  of  the  Zsil.  Mr.  Ansted  points  out  two 
feasible  lines  of  railroad  into  the  very  heart  of  the  coal-field  j  and 
the  Austrian  engineers,  who  have  driven  the  noblest  line  of  rails  I 


in  Europe  across  the  Semmering  Alp,  will  not  easily  be  scared  by 
any  engineering  difficulty,  if  the  sinews  of  all  labour  can  be  found 
in  the  Austrian  or  Hungarian  treasury.  Lead,  copper,  sulphur, 
cinnabar,  tellurium,  and  other  minerals,  are  also  common  in  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  but  the  iron  and  the  coal  are  the  most  important  resources 
for  future  development.  “If,”  says  Mr.  Ansted  —  and  “there  is 
much  virtue  ”  in  his  double  “if”  —  “  if  the  people  will  be  content 
to  be  quietly  governed,  and  if  Austria  is  wise  enough  to  relax  a 
little  in  the  bureaucratic  notions  that  now  influence  her,”  there  is 
a  great  material  prosperity  open  to  Hungary.  To  help  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  chances  of  this  double  event,  we  will  quote  from 
Mr.  Ansted  two  passages  more.  The  first  is  his  description  of  the 
essentially  Oriental  type  of  the  Hungarian  character,  which  has 
come  into  such  hostile  collision  with  the  encroaching  bureaucracy 
of  Vienna.  The  second  is  his  short  recapitulation  of  the  effect 
which  that  collision  has  produced  on  the  face  of  the  country :  — 

The  Hungarian  prides  himself  on  his  Tartar  origin.  He  will  tell  of  the 
countries  north  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  which  his  ancestors  once 
inhabited ;  he  will  trace  his  language  to  theirs,  and  will  admire  it  the  more 
as  it  differs  more  sensibly  from  the  great  languages  of  Europe.  His  love  of 
show ;  his  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  dress  and  equipment ;  his  quickness 
and  cleverness,  leading  to  little  practical  result  —  all  these  confirm  the  story 
he  tells.  Even  in  small  matters,  he  is  more  Oriental  than  Occidental.  His 
pipe  and  coffee  are  luxuries  enjoyed  to  far  greater  perfection  at  home  in 
Hungary,  than  among  the  ruling  race  in  Vienna.  His  veiy  dishes  savour  of 
the  East.  The  paprika  owes  its  charm  to  the  hot  pepper  with  which  it  is 
made.  The  consumption  of  fowls  is  enormous.  The  style  of  building  — 
admitting  of  little  or  no  view  from  the  house  into  any  public  place,  and  the 
style  of  dress,  are  all  eminently  Eastern.  The  complicated  form  of  salu¬ 
tation,  and  the  respectful  kissing  of  hands,  belong  to  another  country  than 
the  busy  West. 

***** 

Before  the  late  revolution,  by  which  all  that  is  in  Hungary,  and  all 
belonging  to  Hungary,  has  undergone  a  complete  and  vital  change,  the 
noble  was  a  feudal  lord  in  a  sense  never  understood  in  England.  He  paid 
no  tolls  or  taxes.  He  administered  the  law  to  his  own  serfs,  and  he  received 
homage  more  than  feudal.  He  generally  lived  in  his  castle  on  his  estate. 
He  was  subject  to  little  control,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  his  people 
under  him  were  ignorant,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  low  sense  of  the  word,  happy. 
Since  the  revolution,  the  case  is  altered.  The  lord  is  impoverished,  but  the 
serf  is  not  much  enriched.  The  castle  is  abandoned,  and  the  cottage  not  yet 
improved.  The  taxes  are  multiplied  more  than  tenfold,  and  the  villages  are 
under  the  sway  of  the  customs’  police  instead  of  the  feudal  lord.  This  latter 
change  is  hardly  an  improvement  in  any  sense. 

Sucli  are  the  people  who,  after  twelve  years’  experience  of  such 
blessings  from  the  despotism  of  a  stupid  and  brutal  alien  bureau¬ 
cracy,  are  to  efface  themselves,  their  history,  and  their  character, 
and  wait  in  content  under  Austrian  government  for  the  opening- 
out  of  a  great  material  prosperity. 


GENS  DE  BOHEME. 

QUARTERLY  journal,  not  long  ago,  contained  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  what  was  called  the  “lowest  deep”  of  French 
fiction.  The  collection  of  tales  called  Gens  de  Boheme  gives  proof 
that,  if  there  is  a  lowest  deep  of  immorality,  there  is  at  present  in 
this  kind  of  French  literature  a  corresponding  abyss  of  sheer  im¬ 
becility  as  well.  The  notion  of  M.  Eorgues  seems  to  have  been 
this.  He  was  minded  to  give  his  countrymen  a  taste  of  English 
light  reading,  on  which  kind  of  nutriment  he  had  long  fared 
sumptuously  himself.  But  the  repast  must  be  well  chosen,  and  on 
no  account  must  it  be  served  cm  naturel.  He  has  himself,  there¬ 
fore,  judiciously  selected  his  authors  ;  and  instead  of  presenting  his 
readei-3  with  translations  of  each  story  or  episode,  he  has  laid  before 
them  “  imitations,”  ingeniously  prepared  d  la  caprice.  The  choice 
of  Mr.  Borrow  in  the  first  instance  was  not  a  bad  one.  An 
“imitation”  from  incidents  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
Lavengro  constitutes  the  principal  tale  in  the  book,  of  which  it 
fills  considerably  more  than  half.  The  remaining  selections  reveal 
more  of  the  imitator’s  taste,  or  rather,  perhaps,  more  of  his 
estimate  of  the  taste  of  his  readers.  With  the  writings  of 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and  Hawthorne  open  before  him  (to 
speak  only  of  living  writers),  M.  Forgues  preferred  to  betake  him¬ 
self  to  The  Whale ,  by  Mr.  Melville;  The  Tragedy  of  Life ,  by  Mr. 
Brenton  ;  and  The  Friends  of  Bohemia,  by  Mr.  Whitty. 

The  imitation  from  Lavengro  is  styled  a  “  Bohemian  Idyl,”  the 
word  “  idyl  ”  being  once  more  employed  with  that  laxity  of 
meaning  which  has  of  late  become  fashionable.  It  is  named  Le 
Roman  cTLsopel,  the  heroine  being  the  identical  Isopel  Berners, 
the  excessively  tall  and  resolute  maiden  of  Mr.  Borrow’s  creation. 
This  tale  is  opened  by  a  new  definition  of  happiness.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  happiness  may  be  said,  paradoxically,  to  be  laid  in  a 
two  years’  drudgery  under  editorial  oppression  —  the  drudge  being 
a“victime  resignee  de  ces  vampires  qui  dirigent  certains  jour- 
naux,”  and  taking  up  his  abode  “  en  quelqu’un  de  ces  horribles 
galetas  ou  vegete,  a  Londres,  la  classe  infime  de  la  gens  ecrivante.” 
At  the  end  of  this  time  you  should  suddenly  come  into  possession 
of  a  sum  of  ready  money,  sav,  twenty  pounds  —  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  which  the  real  Lavengro  secured  by  writing  a  tale,  and 
which  M.  Forgues,  without  stating  how,  supposes  to  have 
befallen  his  pseudo-Lavengro.  If  you  now  leave  London  and 
wander  in  the  fields,  without  aim  or  prospect,  you  will  be  truly 
happy,  just  as  the  pseudo-Lavengro  wandered  in  the  fields,  and 
was  truly  happy.  He  became  still  happier  on  approaching  a  cot¬ 
tage  “  avec  cet  avis  tentateur,  Bonne  bi'erc  d  venclre  ici.”  In  he 
goes,  and  finds  the  little  tap-room  already  tenanted  by  a  disconso¬ 
late  tinker,  with  a  very  disconsolate  wife  and  children  around  him. 

'  Gens  de  Boheme  et  Tetes  Felees  ;  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Excentrupic  unities  de 
l'Anqluis.  Bar  E.  D.  Torques.  Collection-Hetzel.  Baris:  E.  Jung-Treuttel. 
1862. 
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Not  a  word  do  they  utter,  and  hardly  vouchsafe  a  look  at  the  stranger, 
who,  however,  orders  ale  all  round,  and  in  five  minutes  is  in  full 
talk  with  the  tinker.  “Oh,  genial  and  gladdening,”  says  Mr.  Borrow, 
“  is  the  power  of  good  ale,  the  true  and  proper  drink  of  English¬ 
men  ” — a  sentiment  which  is  thus  imitated  by  M.  Forgues  : — “  Ale  ! 
— boisson  vraiment  anglaise — je  renie  pour  compatriote  quiconque 
medira  jamais  de  toi.”  Warmed  by  ale,  the  poor  tinker  opens  his 
heart  and  reveals  the  cause  of  his  utter  disconsolateness.  He  has 
a  good  connexion,  a  good  trade,  all,  in  short,  that  tinker’s  heart 
could  wish,  could  he  but  enjoy  it  in  peace.  Of  this,  however,  he  has 
no  longer  any  hope.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  he  met  in  mortal 
conflict  “ L’Etameur  Flamboyant”  (the  Flaming  Tinman),  the 
noted  bruiser,  the  bully  of  tinkers,  to  whom  he  swore  in  extremis 
upon  the  Bible  that  he  would  retire  for  ever  from  the  connexion 
he  had  enjoyed,  and  resign  it  unconditionally  to  him,  the  Flaming 
Tinman.  This  sad  recital  opens  before  the  pseudo-Lavengro  a 
vista  of  new  experiences  and  sensations.  He  offers  to  buy  the 
pony,  cart,  plant,  and  entire  movables  of  the  tinker,  and  announces 
his  intention  of  setting  up  in  the  trade  upon  the  very  circuit 
( tournee )  which  the  Flaming  Tinman  had  thus  violently  seized. 
The  tinker  demurs  to  a  bargain  which,  though  of  the  utmost  ad¬ 
vantage  to  himself,  promises  to  lay  the  young  stranger  as  a  help¬ 
less  victim  before  the  bully  of  tinkers.  O11  one  condition  only  will 
he  consent  to  the  sale — a  condition  which  seems  an  impossibility ; 
and  this  is,  that  the  stranger  shall  declare  of  his  own  knowledge 
what  is  the  tinker’s  name.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation 
the  name  is  given :  “  Eh  bien !  votre  nom  est  Slingsby  — 
Jacques  Slingsby  —  Yoyons !  ne  vous  emerveillez  pas  ainsi.” 
There’s  nothing  in  the  trick,  after  all.  The  stranger’s  memory 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  him.  Ten  years  ago  he 
was  looking  out  of  a  chaise  wdndow  while  passing  through  a 
neighbouring  town,  saw  this  identical  tinker,  and  heard  some  one 
call  him  Jack  Slingsby.  “  I  never  forget  anything  I  see  or  hear ; 
I  can’t,  I  wdsh  I  could.”  So  the  bargain  was  struck,  exactly  as  it 
has  been  related  by  Mr.  Borrow,  and  the  -svanderer  set  himself 
going  in  the  tin-trade,  by  sinking  a  capital  of  five  pounds  ten 
shillings. 

So  far  M.  Forgues’  Roman  cTIsopel  may  be  read  nearly  word 
for  word  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  Lavengro. 
Henceforward,  he  becomes  less  constant,  borrowing  sometimes 
from  the  third  volume,  sometimes  from  the  second,  and  sometimes 
interposing  many  a  dull  page  of  his  own.  The  amateur-tinker  is 
not  long  in  meeting  with  the  Flaming  Tinman,  between  whom  and 
himself  a  very  knowing  fight  takes  place.  The  Flaming  Tinman 
soon  has  his  opponent  “in  chancery”  —  a  feat  wdiich  is  clearly  the 
strong  point  of  that  brilliant  champion.  And  now  all  would  have 
been  over,  and  the  young  stranger  would  have  been  soon 
comfortably  buried  on  the  heath  out  of  sight  and  know¬ 
ledge,  but  for  the  intervention  of  an  excessively  tall  and 
powerful  maiden,  who  is  half-servant,  half-companion  to 
the  tinman  and  his  hideous  wife,  and  who  now  makes  no 
more  ado,  but  hauls  off  the  elder  combatant  by  main  force, 
and — acting  as  the  stranger’s  second — demands  fair  play.  Upon 
this  some  more  tremendous  blows  are  exchanged,  imtil  the 
youthful  tinker  floors  his  enemy  with  a  right-hand  blow  beneath 
the  ear.  The  “flaming”  bully  is  long  insensible.  As  soon  as  he 
recovers,  and,  with  his  wife’s  help,  is  once  more  seated  on  his  cart, 
the  worthy  pair  announce  their  intention  of  leaving  the  tall  girl 
behind,  who,  by  her  demand  of  fair  play,  has  for  ever  broken  the 
bond  between  them.  This  girl  is  Isopel  Berners,  born  in  a  work- 
house,  though  of  noble  blood  on  the  father’s  side ;  and  now,  being 
left  absolutely  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  she  takes  up  her  abode, 
tout  simplement,  with  the  pseudo-Lavengro.  The  remainder  of  tlietale 
is  entirely  made  up  of  a  description  of  their  life  in  a  certain  happy 
valley,  called  Mumper’s  Dingle,  of  their  very  lengthy  conver¬ 
sations,  and  of  the  wanderer’s  adventures  and  conversations  with 
the  gipsy  circle  of  Lavengro — Petulengro,  Tawno  Chickno,  Ursula, 
and  the  rest.  These  are  often  very  amusing,  and  the  quaint  turns 
of  gipsy  talk  which  Mr.  Borrow  has  given  with  so  much  humour 
both  in  Lavengro  and  The  Bible  in  Spain  become  still  more  racy 
in  a  French  garb.  On  one  occasion,  the  wanderer  is  invited  to  a 
grand  wedding  festivity  among  the  gipsies.  After  dinner  Mrs. 
Chickno  entertains  the  company  with  a  song,  minutely  describing 
the  process  of  pig-poisoning,  as  practised  with  the  utmost  success 
by  the  Eommany  Chals.  “Poisoning  the  pigs”  is  expressed 
Romanice  by  the  term  “  drabbing  the  baulo.”  We  give  the  first 
stanza  of  the  original,  and  subjoin  the  French  version  of  the 
whole : — • 

To  inancle  slioon  ye  Eommany  chals 

Who  besh  in  the  pus  about  the  yag 

I’ll  pen  how  we  drab  the  baulo. 

I’ll  pen  how  we  drab  the  baulo. 

Ecoutez-moi,  eniants  rommanys,  —  vous  qui  etes  assis  sur  la  paille  autour 
de  feu.  —  Je  vous  dirai  comment  on  empoisonne  le  pourceau.  —  Je  vous 
dirai,  &c. 

Nous  allons  trouver  le  faiseurde  poison  (I’apothicaire). — Nous  lui  achetons 
pour  trois  pence  d’arsenic,  —  et,  de  retour  chez  nous,  —  nous  disons  :  Nous 
empoisonnerons  le  pourceau. —  Nous  tacherons  d’empoisonner,  &c. 

Nous  preparons  alors  le  poison  —  et  nous  allons  chez  le  fermier, —  comme 
pour  demander  quelques  restes,  —  pour  demander  quelques  pauvres  petits 
restes. 

Nous  voyons  lit  un  beau  pore,  —  et  nous  disons  en  rommany  :  —  Jette 
l’arsemc  dans  le  fumier  ; — le  pourceau  l’y  trouvera  bien. — Le  pourceau,  &c. 

De  bonne  heure,  le  lendemain,  —  nous  retournons  a  la  ferme  —  et  nous 
demandons  le  pourceau  mort. — Nous  demandons,  &c. 

C’est  ainsi  que  nous  faisons  ;  oui,  nous  faisons  ainsi :  —  pendant  la  nuit,  le 
pourceau  est  mort.  —  Et  le  matin  nous  demandons  le  pourceau.  —  Nous 
emportons  le  pourceau  dans  notre  tente. 

Puis  nous  le  nettoyons  bien  a  l’intericur, — jusqu’a  ce  que  1’interieur  soit 


bien  propre, — jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  n’y  ait  plus  d’arsenic ; — jusqu’it  ce  qu’il  n’y  ait 
plus  un  seul  grain  d’arsenic. 

Ensuite,  nous  le  faisons  rotir  avec  soin  ;  —  nous  envoyons  chercher  l’ale 
au  cabaret,  —  et  nous  avons  ainsi  le  joyeux  banquet, —  le  joyeux  banquet 
boheme. 

Le  camarade  au  violon  sait  jouer,  il  joue.  —  La  jeune  fille  sait  chanter, 
elle  chante  —  line  ancienue  chanson  boheme.  —  Ecoutez  la  vieille  chanson 
boheme. 

On  Sunday,  the  gipsies  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  would 
go  to  church,  and  the  wanderer  was  to  accompany  them.  They 
go  accordingly,  comporting  themselves  with  great 
|  and  dignity.  Their  entry  into  the  village  church, 
j  the  children,  and  the  sexton’s  difficulties  (all, 
remember,  original  and  not  “  imitated  ”),  are  described  in  a  very 
lively  manner :  — 


sen-possession 
the  curiosity  of 
if  we  rightly 


Our  entry  produced  a  commotion  which  harmonized  ill  -with  my  feelings. 
As  we  passed  along  the  rows  of  the  congregation,  there  was  an  audible 
murmur  of  “  The  gipsies  !  the  gipsies !  See,  there  they  are !  ”  This  did  not 
prevent  Mrs.  Petulengro  from  marching  on  majestically  in  all  the  pride  of 
her  quaint  dress  and  rare  beauty.  The  sexton,  wand  in  hand,  and  robed  in 
his  long  blue  gown,  would  have  shown  us  to  the  lower  end  of  the  church, 
where  there  were  some  benches  partly  tilled  with  paupers  and  young  children. 
But,  with  a  lofty  toss  of  the  head,  the  haughty  gipsy  made  her  way  to  a 
splendid  pew,  perfectly  empty,  opened  it  with  her  own  hand,  and  caused  us, 
her  humble  servants,  to  enter  in  her  train. 

The  sexton,  not  a  little  put  out  by  this  proceeding,  and  seeing  me  next  the 
door  which  was  still  ajar,  laid  his  finger  on  my  arm,  as  if  to  convey  his 
bidding  that  my  companions  and  I  should  instantly  leave  the  aristocratic 
quarter  which  we  had  so  coolly  taken  possession  of.  I  said  not  a  word,  but 
turned  my  looks  to  the  clergyman,  who  replied  to  this  mute  appeal  by  a 
significant  cough.  The  sexton,  taking  the  hint,  looked  for  a  moment  at  his 
master,  and  then,  bowing,  shut  the  door.  Immediately  afterwards  the  music 
ceased  — “  I  will  arise  and  go  to  mg  Father,”  uttered  the  clear  voice  of  the 
minister ;  the  noble  English  Liturgy  was  beginning. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Borrow  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  witb  what 
a  curious  abruptness  Lavengro  ends.  As  for  Isopel  Berners, 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark,  not  so  much  as  to  what  came 
of  her  love  for  the  wandering  amateur- tinker,  but  even  whether 
either  of  the  two  ever  fell  in  love  with  the  other  or  not. 
M.  Forgues,  carried  away  with  his  subject,  has  himself  turned 
amateur-tinker,  and  tinkered  up  Mr.  Borrow’s  defective  tale  as 
only  a  Frenchman  could  orwould  do.  Isopel  does  fall  sincerelyin  love 
with  her  clever  and  interesting  companion,  who,  in  his  way,  and 
after  long  delays,  returns  the  attachment.  But  his  way  is  not  one  to 
satisfy  or  win  a  woman.  “  Yous  ne  vous  souciez  reellement  de 
rien,”  said  one  of  his  gipsy  friends  to  him,  “si  ce  n’est  de  vieux 
mots  et  d’histoires  etranges.”  Accordingly,  taking  advantage  one 
day  of  the  whole  party’s  absence  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  Isopel 
mounts  her  own  little  cart,  and  drives  oft'  to  Liverpool,  from  whence 
she  sails  to  the  land  of  her  earliest  dreams  and  aspirations,  North 
America.  From  the  harbour  she  sends  a  last  farewell  letter  to  the 
wanderer,  telling  him  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning,  he  is 
“  radicalement  fou,”  but  sending  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  many 
affectionate  adieux.  The  shilly-shallying  nature  of  the  lover,  thus 
left  an  Ariadne  among  men,  is  amusingly  portrayed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage.  Like  Claude,  in  Clough’s  Amours  de  Voyage ,  he  is 
bereft  indeed,  but  followeth  not :  — 


Thus  then  all  my  dreams  had  taken  flight,  never  to  return.  .  .  .  The 
thought  of  following  her  came  over  me.  But  America  is  wide,  very  wide. 
.  .  .  Besides,  was  she  in  America  ?  If  I  could  but  know  from  what  port 
this  dateless  letter  had  been  sent.  .  .  . 

Something  flashed  like  lightning  across  my  mind. 

The  letter  must  have  been  stamped. 

Stamped,  in  fact,  it  was.  In  strictness,  therefore,  I  was  now  able  to  embark 
in  pursuit. 

1  formed  a  plan  for  doing  so  ;  a  moment  later,  I  abandoned  it.  Deserted 
by  her,  it  was  not  just  to  myself  to  be  running  after  her. 

“  She  will  despise  you,”  said  Pride ;  adding,  without  difficulty,  “  Yes,  and 
you  will  despise  yourself.” 

In  a  word,  I  decided  not  to  follow  Isopel.  I  gazed  on  the  lock  of  her  hair  ; 
I  folded  it  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  sheet  of  her  letter,  and  laid  it  in  my 
bosom :  — 

“  That,”  said  I,  “  I  will  keep  all  my  life  long  ;  but  ....  I  will  not 
follow  her.”  > 


Of  tbe  remaining  three  tales,  not  one  deserves  any  detailed 
notice.  The  most  elaborate  of  them,  I)e  Lunatico,  is  a  sensation 
tale  of  the  very  humblest  order  of  literary  merit.  In  the 
weakest  style  of  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,  it  drags  to  light 
many  of  the  more  revolting  symptoms  of  violent  mania.  The 
maniac,  a  man  of  property,  takes  advantage  of  a  lucid  interval  to 
contest  the  claim  of  the  next  of  kin ;  and  by  the  exertions  of  a 
young  barrister,  formerly  jilted  by  his  own  wife,  he  is  declared  of 
sound  mind.  He  sails  for  Australia  with  his  wife,  and  in  a  mad 
freak  springs  a  leak  in  the  vessel,  by  which  all  on  board  are  lost 
except  two  of  the  crew.  And  meantime  the  young  barrister, 
calling  the  fee  which  he  has  taken  for  restoring  such  a  husband  to 
such  a  wife  “Judas’s  thirty  pieces,”  throws  up  his  profession  in 
disgust,  and  vanishes  from  the  scene.  It  is  with  this  kind  of 
nonsense  that  his  pages  have  been  filled  by  a  writer  who  might 
have  done  much  to  make  this  book  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
series  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 


CATALOGUES  OF  THE  WOEKS  OF  THE  PHILOBIBLON 
AND  CAMDEN  SOCIETIES.* 

TWO  unpretending  but  very  useful  books  have  been  lately  com¬ 
piled  by  M.  Delepierre  and  Mr.  Nichols.  The  former,  whose 


*  Analyse  des  Travaux  de  la  Societc  des  Philobiblon  de  Londres.  Par 
Octave  Delepierre.  Londres:  Triibner.  1862. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  the  Camden  Society.  By  John 
Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.  Westminster:  Nichols.  1862. 
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History  of  Flemish  Literature  lias  already  heen  noticed  in  these 
columns,  has  printed  an  abstract  of  the  multifarious  ■works  issued 
by  the  Philobiblon  Society  of  London,  of  which,  by  the  way,  he 
is  the  honorary  secretary ;  and  the  latter  has  performed  the  same 
kind  office  for  the  far  more  numerous  volumes  which  bear  the 
imprint  of  the  Camden  Society.  How  great  a  boon  such  cata¬ 
logues  as  these  are  to  historical  and  literary  inquirers  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  who  have  experienced  the  want  of  them. 
Something  like  despair  seizes  upon  ordinary  students  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  examine  a  series  of  eighty  volumes  —  which  is 
the  number  already  reached  by  the  Camden  Society  —  for  the 
chance  of  finding  something  that  may  bear  upon  any  subject 
which  they  have  in  hand.  The  gentlemen  whose  works  we  have 
named  at  the  head  of  this  paper  have  done,  in  their  way  and 
degree,  a  service  to  literature  which  may  be  compared  wTith  those 
rendered  by  the  compilers  of  the  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers.  A 
very  short  examination  of  these  two  well-indexed  little  catalogues 
will  show  an  inquirer  whether  he  has  any  need  to  refer  to  the 
original  volumes. 

As  M.  Delepierre  is  a  foreigner,  we  will  give  the  place  of  honour 
to  his  Analysis.  The  Philobiblon  Society,  founded  in  1853,  is  a 
modern  rival  of  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Instead  of  dinners  at  the 
Albion,  the  members  give  breakfasts  to  each  other  at  their  own 
houses  in  turn.  It  is  not  less  exclusive  than  the  older  fraternity, 
the  number  of  members  not '  being  allowed  to  exceed  forty.  Its 
publications  are  brought  out  with  all  the  luxe  of  the  Roxburghe 
books,  and  the  impression  of  each  work  is  limited  to  the  smallest 
possible  number.  No  copy  is  ever  sold,  or  conies,  except  by  acci¬ 
dent,  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers  ;  so  that  there  is  something 
ironical  in  M.  Delepierre’s  remark  that  the  six  Philobiblon  volumes 
already  printed  “sont  restes  presqu’inconnus  an  public,  et  cependant 
ils  renferment  beaucoup  de  details  litteraires  et  materiaux  que  les 
curieux  seraient  charmes  de  pouvoir  cousulter.”  The  present 
catalogue,  we  may  add,  ranges  with  the  Philobiblon  series,  being 
printed  in  octavo,  on  thick  paper  with  large  margins,  and  in  an 
antique-looking  type.  M.  Delepierre  has  ventured  to  strike  off 
300  copies  of  his  Analysis,  intending  to  provide,  we  suppose,  for 
several  successive  generations  of  Philobiblon  members.  We 
confess  that,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  so  bitten  with  biblio¬ 
mania  as  to  think  a  book  precious  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  If  a 
book  be  a  good  and  useful  one,  the  larger  the  impression  the 
better. 

M.  Delepierre  divides  his  Analysis  into  four  heads  —  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  History,  Biography,  and  Miscellaneous.  Under  the  first, 
he  describes  a  notice  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale  of  two  small  French 
libraries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  preserved  among  the 
books  of  the  last  Prince  of  Conde.  Among  the  other  contributors 
are  the  Hon.  It.  Curzon  and  Mr.  Botfield,  whose  essay  on  the  prefaces 
of  the  first  editions  of  the  Classics  has  since  been  expanded  into  a 
portly  volume.  Is  it  a  printer’s  error  which  describes  this  book  as 
having  been  printed  at  a  place  spelt  Cantebrigioe  ?  This  blunder 
is  no  small  deformity  in  so  ornate  a  volume  as  M.  Delepierre’s 
Analyse.  A  very  considerable  interest  must  belong  to  the  original 
letter  from  Dr.  John  Dee,  about  the  Steganographia  of  the  famous 
John  Trithemius,  communicated  by  Mr.  It.  W.  Grey.  We  wish 
that  a  summary  had  been  given  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Stonor  fur¬ 
nishes  a  memoir  on  the  private  printing-press  at  Stonor  in  1581, 
at  which  Campion’s  Decern  liationes  was  published.  Passing  over 
some  less  important  essays,  we  come  to  Dean  Milman’s  very 
curious  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Richard  de  Gravesend,  Bishop 
of  London  in  1303.  In  this  list,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
inventory  of  the  Bishop’s  effects,  the  value  of  each  book  is  men¬ 
tioned.  There  were  sixty-eight  volumes,  priced  at  the  total  sum 
of  1 1 61.  1 4s.  6d.,  which  must  be  multiplied  by  fifteen  to  express 
it  according  to  the  present  value  of  money.  In  another  essay, 
Mr.  Curzon  argues  that  the  art  of  printing  is  of  far  greater 
antiquity  than  is  usually  acknowledged.  He  supposes  that 
Marco  Polo  brought  some  wood  blocks  from  China  to  Venice, 
and  that  one  Pamfilo  Castaldi  had  borrowed  from  them  the 
practice  of  wood  engraving  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Guttenberg,  having  married  a  Venetian  lady  named 
Contarini,  may  be  thought  to  have  derived  the  idea  of  movable 
types  from  Castaldi’s  blocks.  The  argument,  we  think,  is  rather 
far-fetched.  INI.  Delepierre  himself  follows  with  a  paper  on  Colard 
Mansion  and  William  Caxton.  Mr.  Blades  has  proved,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  Life  of  Caxton,  that  from  Mansion,  the  first  printer  of 
Bruges,  our  English  proto-typographer  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  art. 

We  come  next  to  some  very  interesting  unpublished  letters. 
From  the  curious  collection  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  there  is  one 
from  Strafford  to  his  wife,  dated  April  1 9,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  belief  that  he  was  sure  to  be  acquitted.  However,  on  the  1 2  th 
of  May  following  he  was  beheaded.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  prints  a 
letter  from  William  III.,  written  on  the  day  of  his  embarkation  for 
England  at  ITelvoetsluys.  Mr.  Ray  contributes  an  Italian  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Emperor,  which  proves,  contrary  to 
Lingard’s  opinion,  that  the  negotiations  as  to  her  marriage  with 
the  Archduke  Charles  were  not  terminated  in  1559.  In  a 
“  Doute  Historique,”  M.  Delepierre  sums  up  the  arguments  for 
believing  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  not  burnt  at  Rouen,  but  was 
married  afterwards,  and  had  several  children.  Of  remarkable 
interest  are  the  Duke  of  Aumale’s  Notes  and  Documents  — 
the  latter  extracted  from  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Conde  — 
relative  to  the  captivity  in  England  of  King  John  of  France,  after 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356!  From  the  remaining  papers  we 


may  select  one  on  the  Apologies  for  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Day,  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  and  a  contemporaneous 
narrative  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Cenci,  contributed  by 
Sir  John  Simeon.  It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Delepierre  has  not  a  larger 
audience  when  he  pleads  the  claims  of  his  compatriots  in  a  paper 
entitled  “  Les  Beiges,  Restaurateurs  de  l’Art  Musical  en  Europe.” 
The  Philobiblon  series  was  scarcely  the  place  for  this  article.  In 
the  biographical  section,  we  find  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher, 
proving,  by  some  unpublished  letters  of  Sterne,  that  that  very 
unclerical  Prebendary  of  York  had  some  questionable  relations 
with  one  Catherine  de  Fourmentel  living  in  the  same  city.  In 
some  letters  on  Englishmen  who  have  written  in  French,  M. 
Van  De  Weyer  undertakes  the  strange  task  of  rehabilitating  one 
Thomas  Hales,  called,  in  France,  d’Hele  or  d’Hell,  who,  though 
enjoying  a  great  reputation  as  a  French  humourist,  is  absolutely 
unknown  in  his  native  country,  being-  scarcely,  if  at  all,  mentioned 
in  the  Biographical  Dictionaries.  It  has  the  most  curious  effect  in 
a  book  which,  though  written  in  French,  is  printed  in  England,  to 
see  some  anecdotes  from  the  Boswelliana  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes, 
which  are  said  to  be  trap  libres  for  insertion  or  translation,  quoted 
at  full-length,  in  English,  in  the  appendix !  These  are  the  most 
notable  contents  of  the  Philobiblon  series. 

The  Camden  Society,  established  in  the  year  1838,  and  num¬ 
bering  1,200  members,  has  already  published  one  hundred  distinct 
works,  contained  in  eighty  volumes,  and  edited  by  nearly  fifty 
writers.  Mr.  Nichols  has  literally  thrown  these  treasures  of  lite¬ 
rature  open  to  the  public  by  his  excellent  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  observe  that  he  is  preparing  for  the  press  similar  catalogues  of 
the  publications  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  and  of  the  Surtees 
Society.  The  Camden  books  are  classified  under  the  following 
heads: — Political  Treatises,  Chronicles  and  Histories,  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History,  Historical  Documents,  Rolls  of  Expenses  and  In¬ 
ventories,  Personal  Memoirs  and  Diaries,  Letters,  Travels  and 
Topography,  Genealogy  and  Heraldry,  Poetry  and  Old  Literature. 
Of  these  volumes,  some  have  obtained  a  wide  and  lasting  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  only  of  the  most 
remarkable.  For  instance,  there  is  Mr.  Wright’s  Political  Songs 
of  England  from  the  Reign  of  John  to  that  of  Edward  LL.,  a  series 
which  has  been  supplemented  by  a  later  volume,  published  by  the 
same  antiquary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  So 
again,  the  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond — containing  the  annals 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund’s  at  Bury,  from  1173  to  1202  — 
is  familiar  to  many  readers  as  the  most  naive  and  vivid  picture  in 
existence  of  the  internal  economy  of  a  large  monastery  in  the 
middle  ages.  We  may  add  to  these  the  poems  of  Walter  Mapes  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  edited  by  Mr.  Wright;  which,  however,  are 
not  to  be  all  assigned  to  the  same  author.  Three  early  English 
romances,  written  in  the  north-western  dialect  of  Lancashire, 
have  a  considerable  philological  value ;  though  far  less  than  the 
well-known  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  edited  by  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
which  still  awaits  its  conclusion.  Next  to  this  we  may  notice  the 
most  curious  Ancren  Riewle  (as  it  is  called)  —  a  translation  of  a 
thirteenth  century  manuscript  on  the  rules  and  duties  of  monastic 
life.  The  original  is  a  specimen  of  the  West  of  England  dialect, 
and  was  written,  according  to  the  editor,  by  Bishop  Poore  (1217 
— 1228).  The  archaeological  value  of  the  Roll  of  Household 
Expenses  of  Richard  de  Swinjield,  Eishop  of  Hereford,  1289,  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  But  a  still  more  important  work  is  the 
lamented  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble’s  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  in  England.  The  document  printed  and  illustrated  in 
that  volume  is  the  “  Report  of  Prior  Philip  de  Tame  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order,  Elyan  de  Villanova,  in  the  year  1338,”  the 
original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  of  Valetta, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the  eminent  archaeologist,  the  Rev. 
L.  Larking,  during  a  sojourn  at  Malta  for  the  sake  of  his  health. 
Mr.  Kemble’s  Introduction  is  a  perfect  model  of  antiquarian  dis¬ 
cussion.  Archdeacon  Hale  appears  as  the  editor  of  the  Domesday 
of  St.  Paid's  of  the  year  1222,  a  very  curious  register  of  the 
visitation  of  the  manors  and  churches  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Archdeacon  Hale  is  understood 
to  be  preparing  a  similar  volume  relating  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester.  We  next  stop  at  the  curious  Romance  of 
Blonde  of  Oxford  and  Jehan  of  Dammartin ,  by  Philippe  de 
Reimes,  a  troubadour  of  the  thirteenth  century,  edited  by  M. 
Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  from  an  unique  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

A  list  of  unpublished  letters,  historical  fragments,  charters,  and 
documents,  diaries  and  wills,  inventories,  legal  processes,  and  dra¬ 
matic  fragments,  and  other  miscellaneous  matters,  are  brought  by 
Mr.  Nichols’  index  within  reach  of  all  inquirers.  This  work, 
laborious  in  itself  and  quite  unpretending  as  it  is,  deserves  our 
thanks  quite  as  much  as  many  more  ambitious  productions.  The 
Camden  Society  itself  may  be  congratulated  on  its  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful  management.  Part  of  its  proper  work,  indeed,  has  been 
recently  taken  away  from  it.  No  private  body  can  compete  with 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  preparing  calendars  of  State  Papers 
on  a  large  scale,  and  in  publishing  editions  of  the  earlier  chronicles. 
In  a  late  report  of  the  Council,  a  hope  is  expressed  that  the  future 
limitation  of  the  Society’s  operations  to  smaller  works,  such  as  are 
not  included  in  the  scheme  ot  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  will  make  the 
Camden  publications  still  more  interesting-  and  popular  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.  We  can  scarcely  share  this  sanguine  expec¬ 
tation  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  ample  materials  remain  for  the 
employment  of  the  means  and  energies  of  this  valuable  society. 
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DE  LOS  RIOS’  SPANISH  LITERATURE.* 

( Second  Notice .) 

N  completing  a  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Litera¬ 
ture  which  we  lately  noticed,  Sehor  de  los  Rios  has  brought  us 
forward  from  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  By  that  time  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula 
has  been  reconquered  by  the  Christian  armies,  among  whom  the 
old  distinctions  of  the  Gothic  and  Roman  races  are  already  obli¬ 
terated,  and  a  vernacular  language  has  arisen,  which  will  soon  be 
fitted  to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  their  patriotism  in  such  a 
popular  form  as  the  Latin  poets  and  historians  are  as  yet  vainly 
endeavouring  to  realize.  During  this  period  the  native  Spanish 
population  has  been  divided  into  two  principal  sections  —  namely, 
the  refugees  of  the  Northern  provinces,  by  whom  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  is  mainly  carried  on,  and  the  Mozarabes,  or  arabizing 
Christians,  who  live  in  a  tributary  subjection  under  the  invaders, 
but  are  harassed  by  frequent  persecutions  or  oppressions,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  transported  in  great  numbers  to  the  African  coast.  The 
former  section,  according  to  our  author,  represented  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  or  those  in  which  the  Roman 
race  had  predominated  —  the  latter  section,  the  wealthier  classes 
and  the  Gothic  race.  It  was  among  these  that  liberal  studies  were 
for  a  time  most  successfully  maintained,  and  that  most  additions, 
such  as  have  not  wholly  been  forgotten,  were  made  to  the  series  of 
polemical  writers,  religious  lyrists,  and  synoptical  chroniclers,  of 
whom  Senor  de  los  Rios  has  given  such  copious  accounts.  Still, 
however,  the  Asturian  kingdom,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  was 
never  left  so  totally  destitute  of  art  and  learning  as  has  been 
imagined  by  the  generality  of  critics.  In  the  end,  the  Moza¬ 
rabes,  deprived  of  their  native  schools,  and  even  of  the  use  of 
their  own  language,  and  then  expatriated  and  dispersed,  leave 
in  the  Peninsula  few  or  no  vestiges  of  their  civilization;  while  the 
literature  of  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  is  invigorated  by  a 
triumphant,  religious,  and  patriotic  burst  of  sentiment  which 
inspires  songs  and  histories  destined  to  afford  a  basis  to  the 
heroic  ballad-poetry  of  Spain.  The  language  of  these  works  is 
still  a  bastard  Latin,  which  admits  idioms  and  forms  of  versifica¬ 
tion  that  seem  to  us  only  appropriate  to  the  modern  languages  in 
which  they  have  now  received  their  highest  cultivation.  But  the 
whole  era  is,  in  fact,  less  noticeable  for  the  excellence  of  individual 
authors  than  for  the  rapid  development  of  new  systems  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  codes  of  prosody,  which  have  left  earlier  traces  in 
the  learned  tongue  than  in  the  vernacular.  In  illustration  of  this 
revolution,  Senor  de  los  Rios  has  been  led  to  enrich  his  narrative 
with  a  series  of  minute  philological  articles,  to  which  we  may  for 
the  present  devote  our  chief  attention,  the  more  freely  because  we 
have  elsewhere  attempted  to  convey  a  notion  of  his  powers  in  the 
higher  departments  of  moral  and  aesthetic  criticism. 

The  influence  which  the  Arabs  exercised  on  the  language  and 
versification  of  Spain  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  But  our  author  is  convinced  that  very  undue  preten¬ 
sions  have  been  advanced  for  them ;  and  these  he  has  set  himself 
to  combat  with  great  tenacity  —  referring  all  possible  effects  to 
corrupted  classical  traditions,  which  may  have  been  in  some  degree 
qualified  by  the  Scriptural  studies  of  the  clergy,  or  even  by  modern 
Jewish  literature.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the  Arabic  element  in 
the  national  vocabulary  is  hardly  a  more  conspicuous  one  than  the 
Greek  in  English,  and  not  nearly  so  elegant  or  so  useful.  The 
genius  of  our  language  analyses  and  recombines  the  elements  of  the 
Greek,  and  even  fits  its  termination  to  extraneous  elements,  so  as 
to  compensate  to  us  in  some  degree  the  crudeness  and  natural 
unpliancy  of  our  Saxon  vocabulary.  The  Spanish-Arabic  word, 
however,  is  naturalized  superficially  and  in  an  uncouth  form  —  the 
article  being  inseparably  attached  to  the  substantive  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives,  as  in  algodon  (cotton)  algebra,  algebraico.  And  this  is  not 
because  the  Spanish  wants  plasticity  in  other  departments,  seeing 
that  its  Latin  elements  present  more  modifications  and  significant 
terminations  than  the  sister  languages.  Thus,  the  word  for 
“  place,”  luyar,  is  not  from  Latin  locus,  as  are  Ital.  luogo,  Fr.  lieu  ; 
but  from  the  derivative  loc-alis.  But  the  Spanish  people  never 
grew  familiar  with  or  attached  to  the  Arabic  speech ;  and  hence, 
as  our  author  observes,  the  early  poem  of  the  Cid  is  found  to 
contain  only  twenty-seven  words  derived  from  it.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  early  wars  of  the  re-conquest  were  of  an  exterminating 
character,  and  permitted  no  fusion  of  the  two  nations ;  while 
subsequently,  when  the  learned  of  the  Spaniards  began  to  search 
the  treasures  of  the  Oriental  literature,  the  Castilian  and  other 
dialects  had  already  been  committed  to  writing,  and  acquired  a 
decided  form  and  character. 

As  to  versification,  the  systems  of  the  two  nations  are  based  on 
very  unlike  principles.  The  Arabic  is  metrical  (in  the  original 
sense,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  “  quantitative  ”)  —  the  Spanish  is 
rhythmical,  that  is,  accentual,  or  barely  anything  but  syllabic  in 
many  forms.  Thus,  the  important  form  of  verse  which  prevails 
in  the  drama  is  composed  of  eight  or  seven  syllables,  with  but  one 
fixed  accent  on  the  seventh  place.  It  has  by  no  means  the  regular 
trochaic  ictus  which  our  English  habits  graft  upon  it  in  transla¬ 
tions.  The  Arabic  prosody  numbers  as  many  feet  or  dipodias 
almost  as  the  Greek ;  and  its  complex  rules  offer  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Castilian  system.  Yet  this  fact  does  not 
preclude,  as  our  author  supposes,  all  connexion  between  the  two 
systems,  for  a  syllabic  movement  may  spring  from  a  superficial 
imitation  of  a  metrical  one ;  and  this  must  alike  have  happened 
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with  the  Spanish  measures,  whether  we  deduce  them  from  Latin 
or  Arabic  models.  Thus,  the  Spanish  verse  described  might  be 
compared  with  a  hemistich  in  the  Latin  metre  :  — 

“  Miserarum  est  neque  amori  —  dare  Iudum  neque  rimo.” 

or,  in  a  common  Arabic  metre  of  four  epitriti  primi  ('-'  )  [feet 

equivalent  to  the  antispast  in  Greek  prosody],  or  in  several  other 
metres  which  are  usually  limited  to  8  +  8  syllables.  But  then 
it  is  chiefly  in  modern  Latin  poetry,  and  in  Spain,  that  we  find 
a  gradual  neglect  of  quantity,  which  reduces  the  hexametric, 
sapphic,  and  trochaic  metres,  &c.,  to  mere  syllabic  rhythms. 
Witness  the  lines  in  St.  Augustine’s  Contra  Donatistas :  — 

Omnes  qui  gaudetis  pace  —  modo  verum  judicate, 

Abundantia  peccatorum  —  solet  fratres  conturbare  ; 

Propter  hoc  Dominus  noster  —  voluit  nos  praemonere  ; 

Comparans  regnum  eoelorum  —  reticulo  [?  retic’lo]  uiisso  in  mare. 

Congregati  multi  pisces  —  omne  genus  hinc  et  inde, 

Quos  cum  traxissent  ad  litus,  —  tunc  coeperunt  separare  ; 

Bonos  in  vasa  miserunt,  —  reliquos  malos  in  mare. 

Or  let  us  take  a  later  and  Spanish-Latin  example  from  a  poem 
on  the  Cid  (1,1 18  to  1,133),  which  is  written  in  a  kind  of 
sapphics :  — 

Eia  !  lactando  populi  catervse, 

Campi  doctoris  [  =  ductoris]  hoc  carmen  auclite  ; 

Magis  qui  eius  freti  estis  ope, 

Cuncti  venite. 

Nobiliori  de  genere  ortus, 

Quod  in  Castella  non  est  illo  maius.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  for  the  ornament  of  rhyme,  according  to  prevailing 
theories,  that  the  Spanish  are  most  indebted  to  the  Arabian  poetry ; 
and  rhyme  plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  Peninsula  than 
almost  anywhere  else,  for  it  enters  largely  into  prose  proverbs,  as 
it  did  at  certain  times  into  elevated  prose  compositions.  Yet  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  the  Spanish  borrowed  their  rhyme  from 
the  Arabs,  and  this  indirectly  (like  the  Italians)  through  the 
medium  of  the  Provencal  poets,  although  they  certainly  grafted  on 
the  system  their  peculiar  forms  of  assonance.  We  leave  out  of 
the  question  the  Northern  races,  among  whom  alliteration  was 
more  spontaneously  developed,  according  to  M.  Chasles,  than  the 
rhyme  of  the  neo-Latin  nations.  But  Senor  de  los  Rios  reso¬ 
lutely  maintains  that  this  rhyme  grew  up  gradually  and  quite 
independently  in  the  literature  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which, 
indeed,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  avoid  a  jingle  of  some 
kind.  The  formal  development  of  the  system  was  necessary,  he 
thinks,  to  compensate  that  degradation  of  the  old  metres  which 
resulted  inevitably  from  the  modern  pronunciation  (which  every¬ 
where,  for  one  thing,  lengthens  short  acute  syllables,  as  in  bona , 
Venus,  &c.).  But  he  finds  some  signs  of  an  occasional  study  of 
rhyme  even  in  the  old  Latin  literature ;  and  for  these  he  refers  us, 
with  Muratori,  to  some  passages  of  Ennius,  &c.,  like 

Haec  omnia  vidi  inflammari, 

Priamo  vi  vitam  evitari, 

Jo  vis  aram  sanguine  turpari. 

But  to  understand  old  examples  of  a  kind  that  occur  more 
frequently,  it  must  be  known  that  mediaeval  writers  often  accu¬ 
mulate  imperfect  rhymes,  or  mere  final  alliterations,  comprised 
perhaps  within  unaccented  syllables,  or  their  vowels ;  as  in  the 
lines  of  St.  Augustine,  above  quoted,  which  all  end  in  the 
vowel  e.  These  combinations  may  be  indicated,  according  to  Bon 
Amador,  by  even  such  respectable  precedents  as  some  lines  in 
Horace’s  first  ode,  as  : — 

0  et  presidium  ct  dulce  decus  meum  — 

Evitata  rot/s,  palmaque  nobilis  — 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos. 

And  the  more  casual  and  unconscious  we  may  think  this  kind  of 
rhyme,  the  more  it  will  appear  that  the  structure  of  the  language 
is  naturally  suggestive  of  it,  as  that  of  the  Teutonic  languages 
rendered  initial  alterations  more  natural.  From  these  imperfect 
rhymes,  which  were  conspicuously  ctiltivated  during  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  have  sprung,  according  to  Senor  de 
los  Rios,  first  the  assonances  peculiar  to  Spanish  lite¬ 
rature,  and  then  the  full  rhymes  which  have  been  dif¬ 
fused  over  Europe ;  and  in  developing  this  system  the  Spanish 
Latin  writers  of  the  era  preceding  the  re-conquest  have  played 
the  earliest  and  most  important  part.  This  view  his  research  has 
enabled  him  to  support  with  copious  and  valuable  illustrations,  to 
which  we  must  now  refer  very  succinctly.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  has  found  specimens  of  the  Leonine  or  rhyming  hexameter  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  or  two  centuries  previously 
to  its  common  adoption  beyond  the  Peninsula.  Witness  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  from  Alvarus  of  Cordova ;  (we  find  them  cited  from 
the  hymn  In  laudem  JB.  Ilieronymi,  but  it  must  be  owned  the 
MS.  from  which  they  we;,e  taken  was  defective,  and  they  may 
have  come  under  another  title — see  the  author  in  Migne’s  Petrologies 
Cursus,  vol.  1 70)  :  — 

Optima  fac tura  Domini,  decus  atque  hgura, 

Deliciis  plena  paradisi,  luxque  serena, 

Fulgens  fulgore  nimio,  perfecto  decore; 

Forma  vi cisti  superos,  super  astra  fu isti,  Sec. 

However,  the  imperfect  rhymes  to  which  we  have  referred  wero 
flourishing  both  in  Alvarus’s  time  and  long  after.  The  following 
is  a  passable  specimen  from  a  poem  of  the  same  half  century  :  — 

Tu  Deus  es  noster,  similis  non  noscitur  alter ; 

Et  nos  ingenfes  es[t]  dignum  reddere  grates, 

Quod  nos  dignam  multis  decorare  triumpAu, 

Ac  vitae  portas  non  nobis  pandere  cessas . 

Agnis  nos  rnisce,  venialia  crimina  dete. 
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Tecum  mansuros,  fac  nos  regnare  beatos . 

His  precibus  nostrils,  Jesu  placabilis  adsis. 

Such  investigations,  though  they  sometimes  seem  pursued  with 
too  much  subtlety,  give  a  very  interesting  and  important  character 
to  the  philological  part  of  Senor  de  los  Rios’s  present  volume. 
He  has  on  higher  grounds  vindicated  the  early  vernacular  poets  of 
Spain  from  the  charge  of  servile  dependence  on  the  Provencal 
troubadours,  by  vividly  contrasting  the  religious  and  patriotic 
fervour  of  the  former  with  the  affected  sentiment,  and  the  scepticism 
and  profanity  of  the  latter  class.  Be  considers  the  priority  of  the 
Provencal  in  written  vernacular  poems  no  positive  proof  of  their 
having  preceded  the  Spanish  in  the  employment  of  rhyme  in  the 
popular  oral  minstrelsy.  But  for  the  full  elucidation  of  these 
topics  we  must  await  another  volume  of  his  very  ample  and 
diligent  researches  on  the  history  of  Spanish  literature. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

]7^0UR  years  ago  a  life  of  General  Von  Steuben  was  published 
by  Friedrich  Kapp,  a  political  writer,  who,  since  the  ill- 
omened  year  I  848,  has  transferred  his  patriotism  to  America.  It 
is  now  followed  up  by  the  life  of  Kalb  *,  the  only  other  military 
hero  whom  Germany  can  claim  to  have  furnished  to  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war.  To  complete  the  list  of  the  German  celebrities  in 
American  warfare,  the  book'  is  dedicated  to  Franz  Sigel,  “  the 
hero  of  Carthage  and  Pea  Ridge,”  “the  first  and  best  of  the 
eighty  thousand  Germans  ”  who  are  fighting  for  the  North  in 
the  present  war.  Whether  General  Sigel  is  worthy  of  the  compli¬ 
ment,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe  it,  if  he 
is  justly  included  in  the  same  category  as  Kalb.  The  American 
Germans  must  be  sorely  put  to  it  for  a  hero,  if  they  are  driven  to 
worshipping  the  memory  of  a  very  sorry  specimen  of  the  soldiers 
of  fortune  who,  in  old  times,  were  the  disgrace  of  Germany.  M. 
Kapp  has  given  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  the  compilation  of  this 
biography,  and  appears  to  have  obtained  access  to  many  papers, 
both  in  public  and  private  archives,  which  have  not  been  given  to 
the  world  before  ;  but  the  subject  of  his  labours  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  worth  them.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life 
Kalb  was  nothing  but  a  Dugald  Dalgetty,  perfectly  selfish  in  his 
motives,  and  not  very  heroic  in  his  conduct.  He  was  originally 
the  son  of  a  German  peasant,  living  near  Altdorf,  though  he  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Baron  Von  Kalb.  Admittance  to  the 
French  army,  in  which  he  preferred  to  serve,  was  not  to  be 
obtained,  except  by  those  of  noble  birth,  and  Kalb,  not  possessing 
the  requisite  qualification,  was  content  to  counterfeit  it.  His 
biographer  sees  nothing  objectionable  in  such  a  smart  proceeding. 
As  he  simply  observes,  “  If  Kalb  had  been  more  scrupulous,  the 
world  would  have  been  more  richer  by  an  honest  peasant,  but 
would  have  been  poorer  by  a  hero.”  Having  thus  entered  on  his 
military  career,  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  chiefly  in  fighting  against 
his  own  countrymen.  He  served  against  the  Austrians  in  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  against  the  Prussians  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  During  this  period  he  served  with  credit, 
but  without  any  particular  distinction.  When  the  American 
troubles  commenced,  Choiseul,  who  was  then  Minister,  despatched 
him  to  visit  the  Colonies,  and  furnish  the  French  Government  witli 
secret  reports  as  to  the  probability  of  a  conflict  between  them  and 
the  Mother-country,  and  the  resources  which,  in  such  a  case,  they 
would  have  at  their  command.  His  letters  during  this  mission,  of 
which  a  portion  are  extracted  in  this  work,  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable.  He  seems  to  have  foreseen  that  inde¬ 
pendence  must  come;  but,  like  many  of  the  American  leaders,  he 
believed  that  the  existing  difficulty  would  be  adjusted  peacefully — 
at  all  events,  until  such  time  as  the  Americans  should  have  made 
preparations  in  secret  for  a  successful  struggle.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  much  struck  with  the  intense  loyalty  to  England  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  that  time  throughout  all  the  colonies.  “  He  has  often 
told  me,”  reports  Colonel  Rogers,  “that  in  all  his  travels,  North 
and  South,  he  could  not  find  anybody  of  any  consequence,  native 
or  British,  who  did  not  think  that  Old  England  was  the  nc  plus 
ultra  and  perfection  of  all  human  power.”  The  blindness  and 
obstinacy  of  the  London  Government  utterly  amazed  him.  The 
colonists  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  give  the  King  any 
money  he  liked  to  ask  for,  if  he  would  only  ask  for  it  through 
their  assemblies.  Of  Canada  he  reports  that  there  was  no  chance, 
in  any  event,  of  a  restoration  of  the  French  dominion  there.  For 
a  French  envoy,  he  speaks  with  strange  candour.  “  The  Cana¬ 
dians  do  not  believe  that  their  condition  would  be  bettered  by  a 
change  of  government.  Their  properties  have  risen  in  value,  their 
taxes  are  light,  they  enj  oy  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
all  the  privileges  of  the  English  people,  and  have  a  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country.”  His  mission  in  America,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  He  found  that  his  letters  to  the  French 
Government  were  opened  on  their  passage,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been,  in  consequence,  haunted  by  a  terror  that  he  should  be  caught 
and  hanged  as  a  spy.  In  every  letter  to  Europe  lie  dwells  upon  his 
fears,  and  provides  for  his  own  safety  by  a  precipitate  return.  Choi¬ 
seul  dismissed  him  ignominiously  for  his  pusillanimity ;  and  for 
some  time  he  was  not  employed.  At  last,  when  the  American  war 
broke  out,  he  saw  an  opening  for  a  soldier  of  fortune.  In  company 
with  La  Fayette,  and  a  number  of  other  French  officers,  he  made 
an  agreement  with  Silas  Deane,  the  American  agent,  for  rank  and 
pay  in  the  revolutionary  army,  according  to  a  stipulated  scale,  in 
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which  he  was  designated  as  Major  General.  When  they  arrived 
in  America,  Congress  entirely  repudiated  the  contract,  alleging 
that  Deane  had  gone  beyond  his  powers.  La  Fayette  at  once 
proposed  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  without  any  covenanted  pay. 
But  this  did  not  at  all  suit  Kalb’s  views;  and  having  forced 
Congress  to  pay  his  expenses  out  and  home,  the  hero  prepared  to 
return  in  dudgeon.  While  his  preparations,  however,  were 
making,  he  contrived  to  impress  some  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  so 
highly  with  his  military  talents,  that  at  the  last  moment — when 
his  ship  was  just  about  to  sail  — they  consented  to  take  him  on 
his  own  terms.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any  great  use. 
The  American  drill  and  parade  were  much  too  disorderly  to  satisfy 
a  warrior  of  the  school  of  Marshal  Saxe ;  and  the  arrangements  as 
to  pay  did  not  satisfy  him  at  all.  When  asked  for  advice,  he 
appears  to  have  generally  discountenanced  hazardous  and  hasty 
operations.  A  retreat  was  his  favourite  strategic  movement.  He 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  by  the  deliberation  with  which  he 
conducted  an  independent  command  that  was  confided  to  him; 
and  the  difficulties  he  was  perpetually  raising  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Commissariat  show  that  he  was  little  fitted  for  a  war  of  the 
type  of  that  to  which  he  had  hired  himself.  To  the  last  he 
appears  to  have  maintained  his  character  as  a  spy  of  the  French 
Government,  and  corresponded  regularly  with  them.  The  only 
fact  that  gives  him  any  title  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  is, 
that  he  died  at  the  battle  of  Camden  fighting,  and  not  running 
away. 

The  Historical  Commission  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  have  pub¬ 
lished,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Hegel  and  others,  the  first 
volume  of  their  contemplated  edition  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
German  towns.*  The  task  they  have  undertaken  is  formidable 
enough.  Its  arduousness  may  be  gathered  from  the  subdivisions 
into  which  they  have  divided  it.  They  take  the  High  German 
towns  first.  These  they  class  according  to  the  three  circles  of 
Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  Taking  Franconia  first,  they 
select  the  town  of  Nuremberg  ;  and  in  connexion  with  that  town 
they  have  edited,  in  one  thick  volume,  but  two  early  chronicles. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Buchlein  of  Ulman  Stromer.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  chronicle,  but  rather  an  historical  and  genea¬ 
logical  scrapbook.  It  ranges  over  the  last  forty  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the 
external  affairs  of  Nuremberg,  or  the  genealogy  of  its  citizens.  Of 
its  internal  politics,  party  contests,  riots,  changes  of  Government, 
and  so  forth,  the  chronicle  says  absolutely  nothing.  Ulman  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  governing  body ;  and  the  policy  of  the 
civic  patricians  was  to  ignore  internal  divisions  altogether.  The 
book  is  chiefly  useful  historically  for  the  details  it  gives  of  the 
war  of  the  German  towns  which  raged  between  the  years  1370 
and  1390.  The  second  chronicle  is  by  an  unknown  author,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any  part  in  the  events  which  he 
narrates.  It  is  called  the  Chronicle  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.  It  ranges  over  a  period  extending  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  year  1434.  For  the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of 
that  period,  it  is  a  comparatively  valueless  copy  of  documents 
which,  in  original  or  in  transcript,  are  already  in  our  possession. 
From  about  the  year  1  3  50  it  becomes  a  detailed  and  a  faithful 
chronicle  of  events  which  the  author  either  witnessed  in  his  own 
time,  or  heard  of  orally  from  those  who  had.  Both  are  edited 
with  a  copious  apparatus  of  notes  and  appendices,  borrowed  from 
the  study  of  other  contemporary  MSS.  The  whole  is  concluded 
by  a  careful  glossary  and  very  abundant  indices.  The  editor  warns 
us  that  his  treatment  of  these  two  chronicles  must  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent ;  and  that  it  must  not  be  expected  of  him 
that  he  should  treat  all  Chronicles  with  as  much  liberality  of 
labour  and  comment  when  he  has  to  make  head  against  the 
overwhelming  documentary  remains  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

August  Potthast  has  issued  the  first  half  of  a  useful  book  of  re¬ 
ference  f  for  students  who  are  engaged  upon  the  history  of  any 
portion  of  the  middle  ages.  It  consists  of  a  biographical  catalogue 
of  all  historical  works  upon  any  period  of  time  between  the  years 
375  and  1500,  that  issued  from  the  press.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  work  is  that  it  contains  a  complete  index  to  the  enormous  mass 
of  documents,  some  of  them  of  the  greatest  value,  which  the 
Bollandists  included  in  their  gigantic  compilation.  The  second 
half  of  the  work  is  now  in  the  press,  and  is  to  appear  immediately. 

A  third  and  revised  edition  of  Haiisser’s  History  of  Germany  from 
the  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Present 
Confederation  in  1814J,  is  in  course  of  publication.  The  first 
volume  which  has  appeared  extends  as  far  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
first  Coalition.  The  historian,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  place 
of  publication,  is  Prussian  in  his  leanings ;  and,  consequently, 
deals  mercilessly  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Though  the  period 
selected  is  dry,  the  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  various 
constituent  parts  of  the  old  Empire  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
dissolution  is  interesting.  The  strictly  historical  portion  of  the  work 
is  preceded  by  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire  and  its  various  constituent  parts.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  taught;  for  the  institutions  and  condition  of 


**  Die  Chroniken  der  deutschen  Stddte,  vom  14.  bis  ins  16.  Jahrhundert. 
Ntirnberg.  Leipzig:  Hirgel.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Wegweiser  durch  die  Geschichtswerke  des  Eiwopaischen  Mittelalter ;  von 
375 — 1500.  Von  August  Potthast.  Berlin:  Kastner.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate.  1862. 

J  Deutsche  Geschichte  vom  Tode  Friedrichs  der  Grossen  bis  zur  Griindung 
des  deutschen  Bandas.  Von  Ludwig  Ilausser.  Erster  Band.  Berlin  :  Refiner. 
Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 
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society  which  existed  within  living  memory  have  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  swept  away  that  the  very  knowledge  that  they  ever  existed 
has  been  lost.  The  author’s  account  is  clear  and  pleasantly 
written.  The  absurdities  of  the  old  Constitution,  at  least  in  its 
practical  working,  were  so  great  that  it  is  not  such  dry  reading  as 
might  be  expected.  The  chapter  on  the  military  arrangements  is 
the  most  curious,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  the  present 
difficulties  of  Germany  in  that  respect.  What  could  be  expected 
from  an  army  which,  like  the  Bavarian  troops  at  Leuthen,  were 
commanded  “  to  fire  slowly  in  order  that  they  might  not  run  short 
of  ammunition ;  ”  or  from  a  contingent  constituted  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  Swabian  company,  in  which  the  captain  was  elected  by 
one  town,  the  second  lieutenant  bv  another,  the  junior  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Abbess  of  Rotenmiinster,  and  the  ensign  by  the 
Abbot  of  Gengenbach  ?  There  is  an  entertaining  account,  too,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire,  which  was  nominally  invested 
with  independent  jurisdiction  over  all  the  powers  in  Germany,  the 
Emperor  included,  but  never  was  able,  from  the  hour  of  its  insti¬ 
tution  to  that  of  its  final  disappearance  in  the  revolutionary  era, 
to  pay  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  judges,  and  closed  its  career 
with  an  arrear  of  sixty  thousand  unheard  cases.  The  author 
describes  at  considerable  length  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the 
multiplication  of  minute  independent  Governments.  Much  of  the 
omnipresent  interference  to  which  Germans  are  subject  in  the 
present  day  arose  from  the  large  number  of  rulers  who,  in  default 
of  any  natural  employment  to  occupy  their  energies,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  artificial  duties  for  themselves. 

The  last  prize  essay  of  the  Jablonowski  Society  is  a  treatise  by 
Victor  Bdhmert  upon  the  Guild  System  of  Bremen.*  The  system 
never  prevailed  at  Bremen  in  the  same  oppressive  form  as  in  other 
German  towns ;  but  still  its  sway  has  been  very  severe  and  very 
tenacious.  During  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  —  from 
1 300  to  1600  —  it  was  not  felt  as  a  burden,  and  acted  as  a  real 
protection  ;  but  after  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  it  became 
a  real  tyranny.  The  long  struggle  had  wasted  all  the  capital  of 
Germany,  and  the  diversion  of  trade  had  dried  up  the  sources  of 
its  renewal;  and  the  poverty-stricken  artisans  sought  to  revive 
their  craft  by  persecuting  poor  competitors  who  were  not  able  to 
procure  the  privileges  of  the  guild.  Their  regulations,  their 
system,  the  end  they  arrived  at,  and  the  means  they  used  to  reach 
it,  were  almost  exactly  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades  Unions  of  our  own  time.  The 
only  difference  was,  that  the  one  have  to  work  against  the  law, 
while  the  others  had  all  the  machinery  of  the  law  at  their  disposal. 
The  system  lasted  in  Bremen  till  the  spring  of  last  year,  when  it 
was  formally  abolished.  It  had  long  been  undermined  by  the 
introduction  of  new  manufactures,  which,  not  having  existed  in 
the  period  when  guilds  took  their  rise,  were  never  subjected  to  the 
restraint.  The  contrast  came  to  be  very  ridiculous.  A  lock  or  a 
table  could  only  be  manufactured  by  guild-men  ;  a  locomotive  or 
a  pianoforte  were  free  to  all  the  world.  Boots  were  subject 
to  the  law  —  indeed,  the  shoemakers’  guild  was  the  great 
guild  of  Bremen;  but  gloves  were  exempt  from  it.  Leather 
and  linen  were  bound — cotton  and  gutta-percha  were  free.  The 
anomalies  were  brought  into  a  relief  especially  glaring  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  events  all  the  harder  trades  were  ranged 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  all  the  easier  on  the  side  of  monopoly ; 
so  that  the  elaborate  training  and  jealous  precautions  were  confined 
to  the  trades  that  needed  them  least.  But  it  was  only  in  April, 
j  861,  that  the  system  was  finally  given  up. 

Dr.  Steinthal  has  published  a  treatise  on  the  Jlistonj  of  Verbal 
Science  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. \  In  this  category  he 
includes  logic  —  a  classification  to  which  some  logicians  may 
demur.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  treatise  is  devoted  to  the 
science.  The  book  wears  the  appearance  of  being  intended  more 
for  a  university  text-book  than  to  occupy  a  permanent  place  in 
scientific  literature.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  well-stocked  magazine 
of  cram. 

Some  ardent  Conservative  at  Berlin  has  come  to  the  assistance 
of  his  party  at  this  critical  j  uncture,  by  publishing  a  biography  J 
of  three  distinguished  Conservative  statesmen  who  have  died 
within  a  recent  period.  Their  names,  not  perhaps  very  familiar 
to  Englishmen,  are  Pernice,  Savigny,  Stahl.  Their  politics  appear 
to  have  been  strongly  tinged  with  that  professional  infusion 
which  would  make  them  very  nauseous  to  an  English  audience. 
Extracts  from  some  of  their  speeches  are  given.  Pernice  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  practical  of  the  three.  Conceive  the  fol¬ 
lowing —  a  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches  —  being  delivered  to  an 
English  House  of  Commons  : — 

_  The  opposing  views,  if  you  will  distinguish  them  accurately,  are  these : — 
The  one  side  look  on  the  given  right  of  a  particular  time  and  a  particular 
people  as  a  dead  and  lifeless  mass,  which  has  to  greater  or  less  extent  issued 
from  human  intelligence,  perhaps  also  out  of  external  accidents  and  needs,  a 
material  which  has,  then,  been  further  manipulated  by  human  intelligence, 
and  externally  expressed  by  laws.  According  to  this  view,  right  and  law 
are  somewhat  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  view  assumes  that 
the  right  of  a  particular  period  and  a  particular  people  is  an  organic  being 
that  has  arisen,  in  the  course  of  passing  centuries,  from  the  holiest  sources  of 
religion,  of  custom,  of  morality,  and  of  the  aggregate  consciousness  of  a 
people. 

In  an  animated  controversy  wbicb  bas  for  a  long  time  been 

*  Preisschriften  gehront  und  herausgegeben  von  der  FixrstUcli  Jablonowski 
Geseltschaft  zu  Leipzig.  IX.  Leipzig :  Hirzel.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate.  1862. 

f  Geschichte  der  Sprachivissenschaft  bei  den  Grieehen  und  llbmern.  Yon 
Dr.  Steinthal.  Berlin  :  Diinersche.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

J  Pernice,  Savigny,  Stahl.  Berlin  :  Heinieke.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate.  1862. 


raging  among  German  theologians  concerning  the  comparative 
authenticity  of  the  first  two  Gospels  *,  Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  of  J ena, 
takes  the  part  of  St.  Matthew  very  decidedly.  At  the  same  time  he 
cuts  the  first  gospel  into  two  pieces,  and  will  only  recognise  half 
of  it.  But  he  absolutely  refuses  the  theories  of  some  primaeval 
gospel  from  which  both  winters  copied — theories  which  have  been 
put  forward,  in  a  peace-loving  spirit,  by  critics  who  desired  to 
soothe  the  amour  propre  of  both  contending  parties.  Nor  will  he 
admit  the  view,  which  has  been  founded  with  some  confidence  on 
the  words  of  Papias,  that  St.  Matthew  was  only  a  collector  of 
apophthegms  which  some  later  hand  has  fitted  into  an  historical 
setting.  To  make  up,  however,  for  this  excess  of  orthodoxy,  he 
throws  over  St.  John’s  Gospel  altogether.  His  language  upon 
this  subject,  towards  Ewald  and  Meyer,  who  are  weak  enough  to 
believe  in  St.  John,  approaches  the  abusive.  But  then  Meyer  not 
only  accepts  St.  John,  but  commits  the  far  graver  error  of  omitting 
to  notice  Dr.  Hilgenfeld’s  objections  to  that  Evangelist.  As  Dr. 
Hilgenfeld  says,  what  straits  must  a  dogma  have  come  to  when  its 
advocates  dare  not  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 

The  Liber  Cure  Cocorum  f  only  claims  mention  here  because  it 
has  been  published  at  Berlin.  It  is  in  English,  from  an  English 
MS.,  edited  by  an  Englishman.  It  is  a  collection  of  national 
receipts  for  all  the  preparations  of  food  in  vogue  in  medieval  times. 


*  Per  Kanon  und  die  Kritih  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Yon  A.  Hilgenfeld. 
Halle:  Pfefer.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

f  Liber  Cure  Cocorum.  Copied  and  Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  1786. 
By  B.  Morris.  Berlin:  Asfier.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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T>  OYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  Lessees _ 

Immense  success  of  Wallace  and  Planehe’s  New  Opera.  LOVE’S  TRIUMPH,  which  will  be 
per  ormed  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Commence  at  Eight.  Box  Office, 
open  from  10  till  5.  No  Charge  for  Booking. 


N/TONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

Herr  Joachim’s  Last  Appearance  but  Three.  On  MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT 
NOV.  17.  Executants,  MM.  Charles  Hall£,  Joachim,  Piatti,  L.  Kies,  H.  Webb,  and  Harm' 
Vocalist,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Conductor,  Mr.  Benedict.  Sofa  stalls,  5s.;  balcony,  3s.;  admission.  Is* 
Programme  and  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street;  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly' 

(CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall. — 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Thi  e.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s.;. 
Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  o.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austm’sl 

28  Piccadilly. 


TPGYPTLYN  HALL,  Piccadilly.  —  Mr.  EDMUND  YATES’S 

INVITATIONS,  introducing  Mr.  Harold  Power,  will  shortly  be  issued. 


j\/fR.  JOHN  LEECIPS  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  -Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited 
is  Open  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  illuminated  with  gas,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  near  the 
Bank.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


TQEDEORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  n.R.11.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  E<-ypt 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  Sc.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  led  New  Bond  Street, 
doily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 


/COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR. — The  Introductory  LECTURE 

byT.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  at  University  College,  on  Monday,  November  24, 
at  Four  p.m.  precisely,  will  be  open  to  tire  public.  The  subject  will  be  “  The  Errors  imported 
into  the  Science  by  the  German  School,  and  a  superiority  for  linguistic  inquiry  asserted  in 
behalf  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  European  Languages,  including  English,  as  against 
Sanskrit.” 

The  Course  consists  of  Twenty  Lectures,  to  be  given  on  successive  Mondays  from  Four  to  a 
Quarter-past  Five  p.m.  Fee  ill. 


ID  OYAL  NATIONAL  LIKE  BOAT  INSTITUTION.— The 

1,1  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  to  the  public  for  ASSISTANCE,  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  on  the  Institution’s  123  Life  Boat  Establishments.  During  the  post  two 
years  762  shipwrecked  sailors  have  been  saved  by  some  of  the  Institution’s  Life  Boats.  Contri¬ 
butions  are  received  by  all  the  London  and  country  bankers  ;  and  at  the  Institution,  14  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

/  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  67  and  68  Harley  Street, 

\j  .  "W — Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies,  and  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

The  HALF-YEARLY  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in  Special  Subjects  will  be  held 
during  the  week  Dec.  11—17. 

Ladies  wishing  to  offer  themselves  for  Examination  are  required  to  give  notice  not  later  than 
November  30.  Printed  forms  of  application,  and  a  Syllabus  of  the  subject  of  Examination,  may 
be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College  Office. 

_ _ E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  7W. 

HPEIGNMOUTH. —  TUITION. — A  Clergyman,  late  Fellow  of 

’7“.  Bailiol  College,  wintering  at  Teignmouth,  wishes  to  read  with  one  or  two  Pupils  for 
"University  Examinations,  or  for  Ordination.  Address,  Rev.  C.  E.  P.,  Reed  Vale,  Teignmouth. 


npUITION. — Tlie  Rector  of  a  small  country  parish,  late  Fellow 

of  his  College,  experienced  in  Tuition,  desires  to  receive  Pupils  to  prepare  for  the 
Universities  or  Army  Examinations.  For  terms  apply  to  S.  H.,care  of  Mr.  Jennings,  16  Old 
Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


1ADUCATION.  READING.  — Two  Ladies,  Members  of  the 

-*-7 ‘  Church  of  England,  having  prepared  themselves  for  the  work  of  instruction  under 
eminent  Masters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  receive  a  few  Young  Ladies  after  Christmas. 
Indian  Children  also  received.  The  house  is  very  healthily  situated,  in  a  suburb  of  Iieadin". 
For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  II.  S„  cave  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  Librarian,  Reading. 


November  15, 1862.]  The  Saturday  JKeview. 


QT.  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  BradfielcL— On  January  29, 1863, 

^  there  will  be  an  Election  of  Two  Boys  under  the  age  of  14,  to  the  Foundation  of  this  School, 
one  of  whom  must  be  either  latherless  or  the  son  of  a  poor  gentleman  or  clergyman.  By  the 
Statutes  it  is  provided  that  — “The  Founder’s  boys  shall  be  lodged,  boarded,  and  instructed 
gratuitously,  and  upon  terms  of  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  Commoners.”  A  printed  form 
of  application  for  admission  as  a  Candidate  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary. 

The  Examination  will  begin  on  January  28,  at  11  o’clock. 

/X OOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention, 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Pike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C, 
Price  is.;  or  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

MALVERN  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE  (LIMITED). 

A  NEW  COLLEGE  for  the  EDUCATION  of  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  is  immediately  to  be  erected  at  MAI  .VEEN,  the  most  healthy  locality 

m  England. 

President  and  Visitor. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  "Worcester. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Right  TTon.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord- Lieutenantof  Worcestershire. 

The  Right  Hon.  General  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  Rart.,  G.C.B.,M.P. 

Sir  Edmund  A.  H.  Lechmere.Bart.,  High  Sheriff. 

Major-General  Wilmot. 

The  Vicar  <  f  Malvern. 

Harry  Foley  Vernon,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Osman  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.F. 

G.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq. 

Oliver  Mason,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Gully,  Esq., M.D. 

Council. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Lygon,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Sir  Edmund  A.  II.  Lechmere,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  George  Fisk,  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  Malvern. 

J.  Slaney  Pakwigion,  Esq. .Kent’s  Green, near  Worcester. 

C.  R.  Coxwell,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

J.  M.  Gully,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 

L.  Stumn  e-',  Esq.,  M.D..  Malvern. 

J.  Oliver  Mason,  Esq.,  The  Crescent,  Birmingham. 

A.  C.  Sherriff,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

J.  W.  Lea,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

J.  R.  Wilton,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

Applications  for  Prospectus,  Shares,  and  further  information  to  be  made  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary, 

*  L.  STTIMMES,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Malvern. 

Tf1  RARD’S  NEW  BOUDOIR  GRAND  PIANOFORTE. 

^  Messrs.  Erard  have  manufactured  this  new  instrument  with  the  view  of  providing  a  first- 
rate  Grand  Pianoforte  of  a.  more  convenient  size,  and  more  moderate  price,  than  they  have 
hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

These  Instruments  are  only  to  be  had  at  the  Pianoforte  Gallery  of  Messrs.  Cramer,  Beale, 
&  Wood,  207  and  209  Regent  Street. 

ARTISTS’  IMPROVED  STUDIO  EASEL.  — Will  take 

Canvasses  from  6  inches  to  upwards  of  10  feet  high.  Powerful  winding-up  movement; 
steady  fall-forward  ditto.  Very  complete,  simple,  strong,  and  efficacious. 

Winsor  &  Nf.wton.  Manufacturers,  38  Rathbone  Place,  London. 

EXHIBITION  BILLIARD  TABLE.  —  This  magnificent 

^  BILLIARD  TABLE,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Thurston  and  Co.,  and  exhibited  by 
them  in  Class  30,  No.  5,836,  is  now  for  SALE.  It  is  beautifully  carved  in  oak,  illustrating  in  16 
designs  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  is  supported  by  eight  legs  formed  of  clustered  shafts,  with, 
richly  foliated  caps.  For  particulars  and  price,  apply  to  Messrs.  Thurston&  Co.,  Billiard  Table 
Maker*  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  14  Catherine  Street,  Strand  . 

TV  UTCH  BULBS. — The  following  First  Class  Collection,  for 

present  Planting,  sent  safety  packed  for  £\ ;  half,  10s.: — 20  finest  Hyacinths,  by  name,  12 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  6  paper  white,  12  double  white,  12  Pheasant  Eye  do.,  12  Jonquils,  24 
Double  Van  Thol  Tulips,  12  single  do..  12  double  early,  12  late  do.,  6  Fire  King,  6  Tourne  Sol, 
100  Crocus,  20  Napoleon  do.,  extra  tine  yellow,  20  mixed  Anemones,  12  scarlet  do.,  50  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  12  carmine  do.,  18  Iris,  6  Gladiolus,  50  Snowdrops,  2  Japan  Lilies. 

P.  O.  orders  to  II.  Alexander,  Render  Street,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

TJOOKS  and  PORTRAITS. — Now  ready,  gratis  on  application, 

or  by  post  for  a  postage  label,  a  Catalogue  of  1,000  ch  ice,  useful,  and  curious  Second¬ 
hand  Books  ;  also  a  Catalogue  of  2,500  Engraved  Portraits,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW  from  No.  41  to  332,  291  Numbers,  clean,  for  £1  Is.,  on  sale  by 

John  Rpsset.l  Smith,  36  Soho  Square,  London. 

WOOLWICn,  SANDHURST,  TOE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

TWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

.  TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.  M.  A.,  6  Angel  l  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 

|  BULL’S  LIBRARY. — Two  Volumes  at  a  time  a  Guinea  a 

Year,  for  the  best  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Science,  and  Religion.  Pro¬ 
spectus  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  IIollcs  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

XMVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  —  A  Competitive  Examination 

of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  June  or  July  1863. 
The  Competiti  n  will  be  open  to  all  natural  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  May 
next,  shall  be  over  18  years  of  age  and  under  22,  and  of  good  health  and  character. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Westminster,  S.W. 

a  UPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

Copies  of  “  De  Tocqueville’s  Life,”  Smiles’  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers,”  Stanley’s  “  Eastern 
Church,”  Motley’s  “United  Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranbome’s  Essays,”  “Mrs.  Delany’s 
Life,”  “Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

|  PRIVATE  EDUCATION.  —  To  Noblemen  and  others. — 

A  Clergyman,  who  can  give  the  highest  references,  offers  careful  PRIVATE 
TUITION  to  !S1X  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  Vicarage  most  healthily  situate  on  the 
Hampshire  downs.  Terms,  150  io200  guineas  per  annum.  Address,  Kev.  B.  D.,  care  of  Mr.  G. 
Street,  Adve’  tising  Offices,  30  Cornhill,  E.< 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TXARLAND  &  FISHER,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Church  and  Domes' ic  Mediaval  Furniture, 
Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, 
upon  application — 33  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

QAINT-GERMAIN  en  LAYE,  FRANCE.  — A  limited  and 

select  number  of  Young  Gentlemen,  connected  with  the  Nobility  and  the  higher  classes 
of  English  amlFoieign  Society,  prepared  for  the  Military,  the  Civil  Services  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  their  respective  countries,  in  ther  family  of  a  Foreign  private  Tutor ,  A  great  cle 

V  Univeesiiedc  Paris,  residing  in  the  above-immed  beautiful  locality.  A  first-rate  Mathematician, 
late  of  the  Lycte  Naj>olc<m ,  Paris ,  is  at  nched  to  the  establishment  os  resident  profess  r  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Principal  himself  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  German,  French,  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Languages.  For  references  and  further 
particulars  apply  bv  letters  ^prepaid)  to  Professor  Dr.  B.,  14  Rue  Saint  Thomas*  Saint-Germain 
en  Laye,  near  Paris,  France. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BIJTLER,  &  BATHE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  Cd. 
WORKS — 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 

CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks  ;  also  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

("UIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

TT  ALIAN  and  FRENCH  LANGUAGES  and  LITERATURE. 

Terms  moderate.— Address,  Signor  Alpeqgjani,  care  of  Mr.  Westerton,  Bookseller  and 
Stationer.  21  St.  George’s  Place,  Hyde  Park  Owner. 

T) RAWING  TAUGHT  to  l  UPILS  who  live  out  of  reach  of 

Masters— A  Professor  of  Drawing,  Pupil  of  the  late  David  Cox,  has  matured  a  System, 
and  tested  it  by  nine  years’  experience,  tor  teaching  Drawing  through  the  medium  of  the  Post 
Office. 

References  to  Pupils  who  have  been  taught  by  this  Method,  with  full  particulars,  forwarded 
on  application  to  V  r.  C.  F.  Williams,  9  Park  Place,  Southampton. 

(CHANDELIERS  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ora  aments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

Osler,  45  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Established  1807. 

TV/TED1CAL  PUPIL. — A  Medical  Gentleman,  practising  in  a 

large  manufacturing  town,  is  willing  to  receive  a  Resident  Pupil.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Practice,  and  Dressing,  at  the  local  Hospital,  free  of  cost.  Address,  Mr.  W.  H.  Medd,  The 
Mansion  House,  Stockport. 

ASLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  *-7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Snow  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807. 

"PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references.— Address,  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  S.  Low,  Son,  &  Co., 
“Publishers’  Circular”  Office,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

HPO  PUBLISHERS.  —  A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

X  embark  in"  in  the  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS,  either  as  PARTNER  or  by  PURCHASE. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Lindley,  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W  .C. 

CAUSAGE  and  MINCING  MACHINE.— The  Guinea  one  of 

Burgess  &  Key’s  is  the  best  —  it  is  simple,  easily  cleaned,  and  quicker  in  operation  than 
any  other. 

BURGESS  &  KEY,  Makers,  95  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

T  ONDON,  BRIGHTON,  and  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY.— 

■* ■-*  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock.— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
for  the  ISSUE  at  par  of  the  remainder  of  the  Company’s  perpetual  FOUR  per  CENT.  DEBEN¬ 
TURE  STOCK,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Company  without  payment  o i  stamp  duty  or 
other  expense. 

This  Stock  will  have  the  same  priority  as  the  present  Mortgage  Debt. 

The  fixed  dividend  will  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  money  is  paid  to  the  Company’s 
credit,  and  half-yearly  interest  to  June  30  and  December  31  in  each  year  will  be  transmitted  by 
warrants  payable  on  those  d.  ys  respectively. 

Forms  of  application  for  any  amount  of  Stock  (not  being  fractions  of  a  pound)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned. 

London  Bridge  Rai’wny  Terminus.  FREDERICK  SLIGHT,  Secretary. 

rfHE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 

JL  EXHIBITION  1802.  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
or  “  SOMNIER  TUCKER,”  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to 
Bedding  of  any  description,  say  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

“  The  somnier  Tucker  s  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com- 

bination  as  simpie  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” . “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

QEVEN  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  PREFERENCE  STOCK 

O  of  the  DEM  FRARA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Issued  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Colonial  Ordinance  of  August  26, 1861. 

Applications  lor  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Stock  may  be  sent  to  CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq., 
Colonial  Commissioner,  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  &  Cave,  G2 
Threadneedle  Street,  L  ndon. 

‘X'URNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

JL  Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 23 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First- Class. 

P.  &  S.  BE YFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

"DEN  RIIYDDING,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  —  A  Winter  and  Spring 

11  Residence— Physician— Dr.  Macleod,  F  R.C.P.E.,  F.A.S.  Scot. ;  Surgeon — Thomas  Scott, 
M.D.  Edim,  M.K.C.S.E. 

Ben  Rhydding  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  comfortable  establishments  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 

While  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Ben  Rhydding  proceeds  on  nydrothernpcutics  as 
to  its  main  principle,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that,  but  Includes  the  systematic  application 
of  the  art  of  cure  in  its  whole  range,  and  with  all  its  resources. 

XVRESSING  CASES,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS, 

j  '  DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES.  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR- 
MOLU  SUITES  for  the  WRITING  TABLE,  Inkstands,  Railway  Companions,  Luncheon 
Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s.  to  1"  guineas;  ALBUMS 
for  CRESTS  and  MONOGRAMS  ;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL 
FAMILY  and  distinguished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits.  Is.  6d.  each  ;  and  a  choice 
variety  of  useful  ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 

TMPERIAL  HOTEL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— MALVERN 

JL  LINK  HOTEL,  MALVERN  LINK.  —  During  the  Winter  Months  Visitors  can  be 
received  at  either  of  the  above  Hotels  at  a  reduced  scale  of  charges,  particulars  of  which  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  or  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Malvern  Link  Hotel. 

“  JAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  stylo  and 

J-  quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 

XT  Y  DROP  ATHI 0  SANATORIUM.  —  Sudbrook  Park, 

XT  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

J-  and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
Prices  on  application  to 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. 

MESSRS.  CUNDALL,  DOWNES,  &  CO.  undertake  to 

lV-L  COpy  Pictures  and  other  Works  of  Art ;  Maps,  Engineering  Plans  and  Drawings; 
Daguerrotypes  and  other  Photographs ;  and  either  to  enlarge  or  to  reduce  them. 

They  are  likewise  prepared,  at  a  day’s  notice,  to  photograph  Country  Houses;  Interiors  of 
Mansions,  Churches,  Engineering  or  Building  Works  in  progress,  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Plans  or  Pictures  can  be  copied  to  any  size  up  to  26  inches  by  21  inches. 

Portraits  are  taken  daily  at  168  New  Bond  Street,  on  the  following  terms:— 

£  s.  d. 

Miniature  Portrait,  ten  copies .  0  5  o 

Miniature  Portrait,  twenty  copies . 0  10  0 

Carte  de  Visite,  full  length,  ten  copies  . 0  10  0 

Carte  de  Visite,  full  length,  twenty-four  copies . 1  0  0 

Terms  for  Attendance  in  the  Country,  and  for  Larger  or  Coloured  Portraits,  may  be  had  on 
application.  Amateurs?  Negatives  ure  carefully  printed  at  moderate  charges. 

Cundall,  Downes,  &  Co.,  Photographers  to  the  Queen,  168  New  Bond  Street 
(next  the  Clarendon',  and  10  Bedford  Place,  Bay swatcr,  W. 

XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  NEW  OVERCOATS  and  JACKETS 

for  LADIES.  The  same  skill  in  fitting,  and  superiority  of  workmanship.  Is  employed 
as  in  the  production  of  their  celebrated  Paletots  and  Overcoats  for  Gentlemen.  WATER¬ 
PROOF  TWEED  TRAVELLING  CLOAKS  and  WRAPPERS,  a  Guinea  and  a  Half. 
RIDING  HABITS  from  3  to  6  Guineas.  The  new  CLOAK  A  LA  MILITA  IRE,  a  Guinea 
and  a  Half. — II .  J.  &  D.  Nicoll,  114  to  120 Regent  Street,  W.;  22  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London;  and  10 
St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  PALETOTS  and 

X-L  »  other  OVERCOATS  for  GENTLEMEN  arc  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use, 
the  best  at  moderate  prices.  NEGLIGfi  SUITS,  in  the  New  Winter  Patterns,  Two  Guineas. 
SIXTEEN  SHILLING  TROUSERS,  all  Wool,  in  the  new  Winter  Patterns. — II.  J.  &  D. 
Nicoll,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W.;  22  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London  ;  and  10  St.  Aim’s  Square, 
Manchester. 

XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for 

-* — '  •  YOUNG  GENTI.EMEN  are  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use. 

BOYS’  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS,  One  Guinea. 

The  best  at  moderate  prices.  — H.  J.  &  D.  Nicoll,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W.;  22  Cornhill, 
E.C,,  London  ;  and  10  St,  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

TT'NGRAVING  on  WOOD. — B.  J.  Malden  begs  to  announce 

-■Li  that  he  continues  to  execute  every  description  of  DRAWING  and  ENGRAVING  on 
WOOD,  for  Publishers,  &c.,  to  whom  he  is  prepared  to  give  Estimates.— &  Chichester  Place, 
King’s  Cross,  W .C. 
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J^ONDON  AND 


FIRE 


LANCASHIRE  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.  LIFE  CAPITAL,  £100,000. 

With  Power  to  Increase. 

Chief  Office -73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Chairman— F.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Discount  Co.,  London. 

,,  .  iFire  — Mr.  Alderman  Dakin  (Messrs.  Dakin  Brothers),  London. 

Deputy  Chairmen  \Life_  j.  h.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Temple,  London. 

The  two  Companies  are  established  under  different  deeds,  and  with  separate  capital;  the 
advantage,  therefore,  of  keeping  the  capital  of  each  Company  distinct  is  secured,  whilst  mutual 
benefit  will  be  obtained  by  a  unity  of  interest,  and  by  the  great  saving  of  expense  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  business  of  the  two  Companies  beina  conducted  in  the  same  offices,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  the  same  management,  and  by  the  same  machinery  of  agents. 

Every  description  of  HOME  and  FOREIGN  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  business  transacted  at 
MODERATE  RATES. 

FOREIGN  RESIDENCE  and  TRAVELLING.  —  Liberal  conditions,  see  Prospectus. 

LOANS  GRANTED  on  PERSONAL  SECURITY. 

BONUSES  GIVEN  to  FIRE  POLICY  HOLDERS. 

Pr.oMPTNKSs  and  Liberality  in  the  Settlement  of  Claims. 

COMMISSION  Allowed  to  Agents  and  others  introducing  business. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


E 


r  QUITABLE  ASSURANCE 

'  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

DIRECTORS. 

Tile  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


OFFICE. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Ford  G.  If.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

II.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  6ame  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  December  31,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  December  19, 1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrendkii  of  Policies.-.  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  oa  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

_ ARTTTTTR  MORGAN,  Artvarir. 

Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. — 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blnckheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

W  ith  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  e.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  e.  d. 

3ft 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

40 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS.  Secretary. 


ROYAL 


EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 


Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 
OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

GEORGE  PEARKE.S  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub-  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
William  Davidson, Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Kiversdalc  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Ileuth,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nels«  n,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  E6q. 


Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  V  ive  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  life.  #  , 

A  liberal  partic  pation  in  Profits,  with  exemption  under  Royal  Charter  from  the  liabilities 
of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,  with  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A  Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 
_ ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C — INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCrT,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq..  Deputy -Chairman. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  1  h  id,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thos.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 

James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 

George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 

PROFITS _ Four-fifths,  or  8ft  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 

The  assured  ore  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  January  4,  1842,  vary  from 
£78  to  £16  1 5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  January  4,  1842,  vary  in  like 
nranner  from  x28  1 7s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS. —  The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  hud  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office.  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

_ _ _ SAMUEL  ING  ALL,  Actuary/. 

T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

JLi  Invested  Assets,  £5,000,000.  Annual  Income,  £495,000. 

Profits  divided  every  fifth  year. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  allotted  to  the  Assured. 

The  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  at  the  five  Divisions  of  Profit  which  have  hitherto  been  made 

a'p?fiic'ie^,on'Sthe  Participating  Scale  of  Premiums  effected  on  or  before  December  31  of  the 
present  year,  will  share  in  the  next  Div  ision  of  Profits,  which  will  be  made  up  to  December  31, 

l8por  Pro-oectuses  and  Forms  for  effecting  Assurances,  apply  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Society’s 
Office,  Fleet  Street,  London.  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actmry. 

October,  1802. 


T  ONDON  ASSURANCE 

■  and  Marine  Assurances. 

Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. 


CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royal 


TT1  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Foreign  Warehousemen  and  Family 

^  •  Grocers,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Breakfast  and  Luncheon 
Delicacies,  Comestibles,  and  Articles  for  Dessert,  noticing,  amongst  others,  York  and  West¬ 
phalia  Hams, Pickled  and  Smoked  Ox  Tongues, Strasburg  and  Yorkshire  Pies,  Smoked  Salmon, 
Sardines,  Gorgona  Anchovies,  French  Truffles,  Preserved  Green  Peas,  French  Beans,  Mush¬ 
rooms.  Tomatoes,  French  and  Spanish  Olives,  Crystallized  and  Glacis  Apricots,  Greengages, 
Strawberries  and  Angelica,  Jordan  Almonds,  Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French  Plums,  and  a 
variety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons  ;  their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces,  prepared 
under  personal  superintendence  ;  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Coffees,  Sugars,  Spices, 
Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  household  requisites  supplied  of  the  bust  descriptions.— 
Families  regularly  waited  on  for  orders.— 6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  VV. 

N.B. — Sole  proprietors  of  the  Receipt  for  Harvey’s  Sauce. 


TY  IN  AH  AN’S  LL  WHISKY 

celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  f 


v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Observe  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  “Kinnhnn’s  LL  Whisky.” 


Vintages. 

and 


f|LD  BOTTLED  PORT.  — 20,000  dozen  Choice 

Vg  NOW  BOTTLING,  100  PIPES  — 1858  VINTAGE. 

Old  Bottled  Solera,  E.  J.  Brown,  and  Pasto  Sherries.  1857  Sparkling  Moselles,  ITocks, 
Champagnes.  First  Growth  Clnrtts,  Burgundies,  and  very  old  Virgin  Marsalas,  Sec. 
GEORGE  SMITH,  8tt  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  & c.  &c. 
Price  Lists  of  ail  Wines  Post  Free.  Terms  Cash,  or  London  Reference. 
Extraordinary  <  )ld  Pale  Champagne  and  Cognac  Brandies.  Old  Jamaica  Rum,  age  of  three 
generations.  Old  Store  Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskies.  Foreign  Liqueurs, _ 

T  IGHT  WINES.  —  Hock,  Moselle,  Beaujolais,  direct  from 

Growers _ Imperial  Wine  Company.  314  Oxford  Street.  W.  _ 

T  OSS  of  APPETITE,  WEAKNESS,  &c.  — A  TONIC.— 

*  Dr.  Hassall  and  the  Medical  Profession  recommend  that  valuable  stimulant  —  “  Waters’ 
Quinine  Wine.”  Manufactured  only  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at  30s.  a  dozen. 
Wholesale  Agent,  E.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Worcester. 

_ _ ***_ International  Exhibition,  Class  II. _ 

'T'URTLE.  —  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.: 
pints,  5s.  6d.:  halt-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipee,  ins.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others. 

J.  McCALL  &  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  IIOUNDSDITCII,  N.E. 

***  Prize  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Provisions  without  over-cooking,  whereby 
_ freshness  and  flavour  is  retained. _ 

TTORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Ilorniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured,  therefore,  always  yowl 
alike.  Sold  by  2.58ft  Agents. 

OAUCE.—  LEA  &  PERRIN  S’ 

^  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.** 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Ckosse  &c  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. 


•Messrs.  LEWIN 


rPEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.- 

M OSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  the?r  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guinea*. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 

DR.  DE  JONG  H5  S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  IGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

*  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  lor 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OK  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D. , Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.’* 

“  Dr.  Granville  lias  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 

‘‘I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  iu valuable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.: 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  withou x 
which  none  can  possibly  be  GEN u ine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  J 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAUTIOW.  — Beware  of  Proposed.  Substitutions. 


TWO  or  THREE  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS,  taken  no  matter 

at  what  period  of  the  day,  will  immediately  remove  the  apathetic  feeling  which  often 
oppress  s  both  mind  and  body. 

This  medicine  is  composed  of  simple  vegetable  matter,  and  is  so  gentle  and  benign  in  its 
operation  and  effects  that  it  may  be  taken  by  young  or  old  at  any  time,  place,  or  seuson,  with  a 
certainty  of  a  beneficial  result. 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  may  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes,  Is.  l£d.,  2s.  0d.* 
and  in  Family  Packets,  11s.  each.  Directions  with  each  box. 


(ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving-, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  llair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey.— Sold  in  bottles.  3s.6d.,  6s.,  and  1  Is.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perf  umers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  llair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. _ 

COUGHS.— Another  Testimonial  this  week  in  favour  of 

TAR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  From  Mr.  Charles 

.  Loder,  224  Stonebow,  Lincoln,  Nov.  8,  1862: 

“  From  my  own  experience,  as  a  large  dealer  in  medicines,  I  can  safely  say  that  your  Wafers 
never  fuil  to  effect  a  6peedy  cure  of  the  most  distressing  cough;  they  are  truly  an  invaluable 
medicine.” 

They  have  a  pleasant  taste. 

_ Price  Is.  l$d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. _ 

"RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA,  &c.— Those  who  suffer  from 

^  these  distressing  affections  are  recommended  to  try  the  Patent  VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
BRUSH,  invented  by  Dr.  lloffmann,  of  Berlin,  20s.  each,  and  sold  by  all  respectable  chemists. 
—Wholesale  Age»  ts,  S.  Maw  &  Son,  11  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  of  whom  pamphlets, 
containing  opinions  of  ihe  press,  testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  gratis,  or  post 
free  on  receipt  of  a  penny  postage  stamp. _ _ 

GIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

►A  CORDIAL,  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  aud  the  Works,  101  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Book*. 


N  T  E  R  N  A  T  I O  N  A  L 


EXHIBITION,  1862. 

-®-  The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 

GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

_ Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen  ,&c. _ 

SHERWOOD’S  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  os  beiug  second  only  to  “Price’s  Patent  Child’s, ’— Eelmom,  Vauxuall. 

610 


November  15,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Beview. 


TYEANE’S  TABLE  CUTLERY,  celebrated  for  more  than  150 

years,  remains  unrivalled  for  quality  and  cheapness.  The  Stock  is  most  extensive  and 
complete,  affording  a  choice  suited  to  the  taste  and  means  of  every  purchaser.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  prices  for  Ivory-handled  Knives  —  each  blade  being  of  the  best  steel,  bearing  our 
name,  and  warranted 


Per  doz. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

Table  Knives . 

14  0 

16  0 

19  0 

23  0 

25 

29 

33 

Dessert  ditto  . 

12  0 

12  0 

15  0 

18  0 

20 

23 

28 

Carvers,  Joint,  per  pair 

4  G 

5  G 

G  6 

7  6 

8 

9 

11 

■pLECTRO-  PLATED  SPOONS 

'  manufacture,  well  finished,  strongly  plated. 


guaranteed. 


and  FORKS.  The  best 

Every  article  stamped  with  our  mark  and 


FIDDLE. 

BEADED. 

king’s. 

LILY. 

2nd  qua. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

Best. 

Per  dozen. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

6. 

s. 

8. 

d. 

Table  Spoons . 

33 

0 

40 

0 

44 

58 

54 

G6 

58 

0 

Table  Forks  . 

31 

0 

38 

0 

44 

56 

54 

64 

56 

ft 

Dessert  Forks  . 

23 

0 

29 

0 

32 

40 

37 

40 

•10 

0 

Dessert  Spoons . 

24 

0 

30 

0 

32 

42 

37 

48 

42 

0 

Tea  Spoons . 

14 

6 

18 

0 

22 

26 

26 

32 

26 

0 

T)EANE  &  Co.’s  NEW  ILLUSTRATE!)  CATALOGUE  and 

priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on  application  or  post  free.  This  list 
embraces  the  lea*  ing  articles  from  ail  the  various  departments  of  their  establishment,  and  is 
arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods.  It  comprises  Table  Cutlery, 
Electro- plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Iron  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Britannia  Metal, 
Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.  & c. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (opening  to  the  Monument),  London  Bridge. 

TyrAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  77  and  78  Oxford  Street,  contains  the  largest  STOCK  in 
London  of  ELECTRON-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to 
military  and  civil  appointments  in  India  and  Colonies,  can  select  complete  services  of  plate  of 
the  most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 

MAPP1N  &  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

T  lire  ad. 

Kin 

S'b. 

Lily. 

12  Table  Fork) 

£[  16 

0 

£2 

8 

0 

£1 

14 

0 

£3  10 

0 

£i 

16 

0 

£3 

10 

0 

£1 

14 

0 

£3 

10 

0 

12  Table  Spoon.* 

1  16 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

H 

0 

3  10 

0 

2 

16 

0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

14 

0 

3 

10 

O 

12  Dess*  rtl-  rks 

'1  7 

0 

1 

18 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

12  Dessert  Spnt-. 

I  7 

0 

1 

18 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons 

0  16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

M 


Each  article  may  he  had  separately  at  the  same  price.  The  most  beautiful  aud  varied 
assortment  to  he  seen  anywhere  of  tea  and  dinner-services,  cruets,  cruet-frames,  dish-covers, 
side  -dishes,  waiters,  tea-trays,  fruit-stunds.  epergnes,  &c.,  the  quality  excellent,  and  the  prices 
the  lowest  possible.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  military  messes, 
hotels,  -,  ndull  public  establishments. 

Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  sti  ck  for  selection  and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  prices 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only  London  establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street — Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  'Works,  Sheffield. 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens'),  London. 

XTEAL  and  SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s  to 

Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOO^E-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  List  of  prices  and 
sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and  S  >n‘s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Be  steads,  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding,  also  sent  post  fiee,  on  application  10  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

HPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
veiy  best  artic  e  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  us  by  no  possible  test  can  it  he  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  linish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


12  Table  Forks . . 

12  Table  spoons  . 

12  Dessert  Forks . . 

12  De&ert  Spoons . 

12  Tea  Spouiis  . 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1  Butter  Knife . 

1  Soup  Ludle  . 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 


Total 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£  8. 

d. 

X 

s. 

d. 

X 

8. 

d. 

X 

8. 

d. 

1  13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

1  13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

1  4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

1  4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0  16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0  6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0  6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0  1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0  2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0  2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

9  19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re- plating  done  Ly  tne 


patent  process. 

Y^UTLERY  warranted.  — 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  Wo 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


—  The  Most  Varied  Assortment 


of 

s. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

31-inch  Ivory  ITandles  . 

12 

6 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3.]-inch  l  ine  Ivury  Handles . 

15 

0 

11 

6 

4 

3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18 

0 

14 

0 

4 

6 

4-iuch  fine  Ivory  Handles . 

24 

0 

17 

0 

7 

3 

4-inch  Finest  A'rican  Ivory  Handles . 

32 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

Ditto  with  Silver  1  erules  . 

40 

0 

33 

0 

12 

6 

lriito  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Ferules . 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

50 

0 

43 

0 

17 

6 

25 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Silver  Uaud.es,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84 

0 

54 

0 

21 

0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 

per  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

n 

0 

8 

6 

2 

6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  shoulders . 

17 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  ol’ plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

T)ISII  COVERS  AND  IIOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

A  ^  material,  n  treat  variety,  and  of  the  newest  an  '*  most  rechercM  pat!  or;  s,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S.  Tin  Dish  Covers.  7s.  6d  the  set  of  six :  block  tin.  12s.  3d.  to  35s  6d. 
the  set  of  six  :  elegant  modern  patter  s,  39s.  9.1 .  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  ph  ten  handles, £3  11».  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  fie;  elect:  o-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
lour.  Block  tin  llot-Wnier  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.  ;  Brita.mia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  bud  Gratis,  a?>d  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  ot  590  Illustrations  of  bis  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney  pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2. 3.  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  aud  1 
ITcwman’s  Mews. 


LAND  IN  VICTORIA. 

This  day  is  published,  2d.  with,  and  Id.  without  Map,  postage  Id.  extra, 

TRIE  LAND  LAW  of  VICTORIA  (Australia).  By  the 

Hon.  Oavan  Doffy,  Minister  of  Public  Lands. 

London:  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186  Strand,  and  21  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin;  to  be  bad 
at  all  their  Rahway  Bookstalls;  and  also  at  Mr.  G.  Street’s,  Colonial  Newspaper  Office, 
30  Comhill,  E.C. _ __ _ _ 

Second  Edition,  Is. 

AN  ADDRESS  to  the  PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN.  This 

Publication  exhibits  an  accurate  Analysis  of  the  History  and  Principles  of  the  Persons  to 
whom  it  is  Addressed. 

_ London  :  R.  TIardwtck  n.  192  Piccadilly. 

This  day  is  published,  demy  8vo.  Is. 

rPHE  DAYS  or  PERIODS  of  CREATION ;  an  Answer  to 

Mr.  Goodwin’s  Essay  “On  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  ”  in  “  Essays  and  Reviews.”  By  G.  S. 
Porter,  Rector  of  Anstey,  Herts,  and  late  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 

Now  ready,  6ewed,  5s.;  cloth  boards,  5s.  6d. 

1STOTES  and  QUERIES  GENERAL  INDEX  to  SECOND 

SERIES. 

“  Contains  about  30,000  references  to  articles  written  by  some  of  our  best  scholars  upon  even* 
conceivable  subject, 4  from  predestination  to  slea  silk,’  for  in  the  pages  of  this  Everybody’s 
Commonplace  Book  no  subject  comes  amiss.  .  .  .  It  is  a  boolc  which  will  be  found  most 

useful  to  those  who  possess 4  Notes  and  Queries,*  and  indispensable  to  the  searchers  after  the 
4  curiosities  of  literature.’  ’’—Times,  Nov.  8,  1862. 

Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  N  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS : 

being  Essays  on  Schools,  Riches,  Statues,  Style,  Books,  Place  and  Power,  the  Final 
Cause,  &c. 

4  It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  Old  Man  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  gossiping  geniality  of  which  44  A.  K.  H.  B.”  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  best  known  representative.  lie  is,  however,  in  every  respect  very  superior 
to  the  Country  Parson,  for  his  reading  is  evidently  more  than  usually  extensive,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  possesses  a  fair  share  of  originality  and  humour.”— Spectator, 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols  crown  8vo.  14s. 

TRIE  LEADBEATER  PAPERS ;  a  Selection  from  the  MSS. 

and  Correspondence  of  Mury  Leadbeater,  containing  her  Annals  of  Ballitore,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author  ;  Unpublished  Letters  of  Edmund  Burke  ;  aud  the  Correspondence  of 
Mrs.  R.  Trench  and  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 

44  The  Leadbeater  Papers  are  a  pleasing  publication .  They  present  us  with  a  picture  of  Quaker 
life  seen  through  a  rosy  medium,  and  with  the  traits  of  character  tinged  by  Quaker  simplicity,  and 
having  a  range  of  feeling  and  thought  beyond  what  we  should  have  though-  a  Quakeress  would 
possess.  Mrs.  Trench’s  letters,  now  published,  contain,  however,  a  few  of  the  Stories  she  tells  so 
well,  and  which  do  not  apuear  in  th j  Dean’s  volume.  The  Letters  of  the  Kev.  G.  Crabbe  close 
the  Collection  of  the  Leadbe;iter  Papers,  and  they  closs  them  with  much  appropriateness, for  they 
are  pervaded  by  that  atmosphere  of  gentle  piety  and  tranquil  happiness  which  characterize  the 
life  and  writings  of  Mary  Leadbeater,  and  ot  all  her  chosen  and  dearest  friends.” 

Saturday  Review. 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

3  vols.  fcp.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

TYEAN  MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS. 

Edition.  Illustrated  with  Maps. 

London;  William  Tego,  Pan  eras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


The  original 


XTYDROPATHY ;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine. 

J — *-  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Ellin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sam 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

By  Edward  W. 

Sanatorium  at  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

“  A  book  of  consummate  ability.”— Press. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Now  ready,  6d. 

A  REPLY  to  BISHOP  COLENSO’S  BOOK  on  the 

PENTATEUCH  ;  containing  the  whole  of  the  Arguments,  and  an  Exposure  of  the 
Inaccuracies  in  liis  Qu  tations  from  Scripture. 

Manchester:  John  Heywood.  London:  Simpkix,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  Mr.  GLADSTONE’S  DENUNCIA 

TIONS  of  certain  MILLOWNERS  of  LANCASHIRE,  contained  in  a  Speech 


delivered  by  him  at  Newcastle  on  October  7,  1862.  By  A  Merchant. 

James  Ridgway,  169  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.” 

A  New  Series.  2  vols.  post 


New  Edition. 


BY  T1IE  AUTHOR  OF 

l^RIENDS  in  COUNCIL. 

8vo.  14s. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL.  First  Series. 

2  vols.  9s. 

COMPANIONS  of  my  SOLITUDE.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
ESSAYS  WRITTEN  in  the  INTERVALS  of  BUSINESS. 

Seventh  Edition.  26.  6d. 

OULITA,  THE  SERF:  a  Tragedy.  6s. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.” 
Second  Edition,  this  day,  post  8vo.  5s. 

LIFE.  An  Essay. 

,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


(ORGANIZATION  in  DAILY 

V-/  London:  Parker,  Son,  & 


GE«. 


MAN  SCHOOL  BOOKS.  By  Professor  Bernays,  of 

King’s  College,  London. 

WORD  BOOK.  3s. 

PHRASE  BOOK.  3s. 

CONVERSATION  BOOK.  Ss. 

GRAMMAR.  3s.  6d. 

EXERCISES.  3s.  6d. 

EXAMPLES.  3s. 

READER.  5s. 

HISTORICAL  ANTITOLOGY  :  a  Selection  from  the  best  German 
Historians,  with  Notes.  5s. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

8vo.  16s.  the  Fourth  Volume,  completing  the  Work,  of 

HPHE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  in  AMERICA,  and  its  relation 

to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Helps. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  28s.  Vol.  HI.  16s. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  demy  8vo.  15s. 

A  N  HISTORICAL  SURVEY  of  the  ASTRONOMY  of  the 

ANCIENTS.  By  Sir  Georoe  Cohnewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

AN  the  METHODS  of  OBSERVATION  and  REASONING 

in  POLITICS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P. 

By  the  same  Author, 

ON  FOREIGN  JURISDICTION  and  the  EXTRADITION  of 

CRIMINALS.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

_  London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

8vo.  10s.  6d. 

the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY  in  MATTERS  of 

OPINION.  By  the  Right  lion.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  ALP. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 


oN, 


2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

AN  ENQUIRY  into  the  CREDIBILITY  of  the  EARLY 

XJL  roman  HISTORY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cornewau.  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P. 
London:  Parker,  Son.  &  Bourn.  West  Strand. 
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THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  Nov.  15,  contains: 

Reviews:— MllMOIRES  DU  DUC  DE  LAUZUN.  Par  Louis  Lacour. 

ENGLISH  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kavanagh. 

THE  TWO  CATHERINES. 

TRAVELS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA, by  Captain  Barrett-Lennard  ;  COLUMBIA 
AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND,  by  D.  G.  F.  Macdonald. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  FRENCH  DETECTIVE.  By  M.  Canleb. 

FUN.  Vol.  1. 

JOHN  AND  I. 

A  KEY  TO  SlIAKSPEARE’S  SONNETS.  From  the  German  of  D.  Barnstorff. 

THE  SONNETS  OF  S II AKSPEARE.  By  Bolton  Cobney. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

CO  I)  I  Cl  OF  THE  "DIVINA  COMM  EDI  A.” 

CONFERENCE  OF  HUNGARIAN  MAGNATES. 

Foreign  Correspondfnce  : — NEW  BRANDENBURG;  LlEGE. 

Science  RADIOLARIAN  RHIZOPODS.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haeckel. 

SPONGES  OF  THE  ADRIATIC  SEA.  Ry  Dr.  Oscar  Schmidt. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Fine  Arts:  THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION.  MR.  LEECH’S  SKETCHES.  NOTES 
OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


WOBKS  BY  PBOFESSOR  GAMGEE, 

NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE  ANATOMY  of  the  DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Parti.  12s.;  Part  II.  just  published,  IOs.  6d. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS* in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE. 

Yols.  I.  and  II.  containing  Organs  of  Digestion,  Circulation,  and  Respiration.  6s.  each. 

ITT 

DAIRY  STOCK,  its  SELECTION,  DISEASES,  and  PRO¬ 

DUCE.  7s.  6d. 


EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  C.  JACK.  LONDON:  SIMPKIN  &  CO. 


NEW  WORKS. 


Now  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE;  or,  The  Emission  of  Light  by  Minerals, 

Plants,  and  Animals.  By  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

Contents:— Phosphorescence  of  Minerals— after  Insolation— by  Heat— by  Cleavage— by  Fric¬ 
tion — by  Percussion— by  Crystal ization— by  Molecular  or  Chemical  Chantre— Phosphorescence 
of  Gases — Meteorological  Phosphorescence  — Duration,  Intensity,  and  Colour  of  Phosphoric 
Light  in  Mineral  Bodies— Invisible  Phosphorescence— Phosphorescence  or  Plants  and  Decayed 
Wood  —  of  Dead  Animal  Matter  —  of  Inferior  Organisms— of  the  Sea— of  the  Earthworm  — of 
Scolopendra — of  Insects — of  Superior  Animals  and  Man — Historical  Notes— Theory — Practical 
Considerations — List  of  Works. 

Just  published,  2  vols.  with  Maps  and  Wood  Engravings,  26s. 

THREE  CITIES  in  RUSSIA.  By  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth, 

F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  Author  of  “  Teneriffe,  an  Astronomer’s 
Experiment,”  &c. 

“  It  abounds  with  pleasant  humour,  and  contains  passages  of  powerful  descriptive  writing.’* 

Athenaeum, 

“  We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  his  volumes  with  a  livelier,  and,  we  believe,  truer,  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Russian  empire.  Its  history,  politics,  religion,  art,  literature,  science,  climate, 
and  resour-.  es,  pass  under  his  review;  and  his  easy,  natural,  graceful  pen  gives  light  to  whatever 
he  touches.”—  Witness, 

Just  published,  10s.  6d. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  SONNETS,  reproduced  in  Facsimile  from 

the  First  Pi  inted  Edition  of  1609,  by  the  New  Process  of  Photo-Zincography.  From  the 
unrivalled  copy  in  the  Library  of  Bridgewater  House,  by  permission  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

“We  cannot  imagine  a  more  perfect  or  more  interesting  present  to  a  book-collector,  or  even 
to  a  reader  of  Shak&peare.” — Athenaeum. 

Just  published,  1  handsome  vol.  cloth  gilt,  f3  3s. 

SKETCHES  in  INDIA.  One  Himdred  Photographic  Vignettes 

by  Captain  Allan  N.  Scott,  Madras  Artillery.  With  Descriptive  Text  by  C.  R.  Weld, 
Barrist  r-at-Law. 

The  same  Series  mounted  as  Slides  for  the  Stereoscope,  in  Box,  with  lock  and  key,  £5  5s. 
“Nothing  of  its  kind  cun  be  more  complete  or  beautiful.  The  pictures  are  admirably  clear, 
and  bear  a  high  magnify  ing  power  without  suffering  in  effect.” — Parthenon, 

1  vol.  20  Coloured  Plates,  10s.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  C. 

Boutell,  M.A. 

Contents:— Chap.  1.  Architecture— 2.  Architectural  Accessories— 3.  Sepulchral  Monuments 

_ 4.  Heraldry— 5.  Seals— 6.  Coins — 7.  Palaeography,  Illuminations,  and  Inscriptions— 8.  Arms 

and  Armour  — 9.  Costumes  and  Personal  Ornaments — lu.  Pottery,  Porcelain,  and  Glass  — 
11.  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


LOYELL  REEYE  &  CO.,  5  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH’S  WORKS. 


nnilE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  November  15,  1862. 

3d.  Contents: 

Waste  Food  and  Famine  —  Albert  Edward  —  Applications  of  Chemical  Science  —Professor 
Faraday  on  Electric  Light  — The  Poor  and  their  Doctors  —  Selfness  and  Selfishness  —  Cornwall 
—  Society  of  Arts  and  Adult  Education  —  Child  Labour  in  Manufactories  —  The  Day. 

The  Monthly  part  for  October,  Is.,  contains  complete  Reports  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  Social  Congress  at  Brussels  ;  arranged  for  permanent  reference. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 


nPIIE  FAMINE  DISTRICT. —THE  TEACHINGS  OF 

A-  the  EXHIBITION _ THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains :-Fine  View  of 

New  R.  C.  Church  at  Killeshandra— Warnings  from  the  “Exhibition  ’’—Sanitary  Jottings  in 
Manchester — Something  about  Boots  and  Shoes  (with  Illustrations)— Jewellery  and  Gold  in  the 
Exhibition—  Gagring  System  at  Institute— Life,  Growth,  and  Development  m  Architi  cture — 
Patent  Stone  and  Bricks— Thames  Embankment — Responsibility  of  Accidents— Congregational 
Chapels— Church-building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  5d. — 
Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


r TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. —The  Sixth  Volume,  cloth, 

gilt,  5s.  6d.  now  ready  ;  also  Binding  Cases,  Is.  each.  All  back  Numbers  and  Volumes 
are  in  print. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


sT, 


JAMES’S  MAGAZINE. — Volume  Five  is  this  day  ready, 

5s.  6d.  ;  also  Cases,  Is.  each.  All  previous  Volumes  and  Numbers  are  in  print. 


London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


‘TVTOTICE. — A  NEW  NOVEL,  by  the  Author  of  “  Lady 

Audley’s  Secret,”  will  commence  in  the  December  Number  of  “  TEMPLE  BAR 
MAGAZINE,”  ready  November  2s.  is.  Monthly. 

office:  122  Fleet  Street,  London. 


THE  AUTHOR  of  “  WHITEFRIARS  ”  will  begin  a  New 

Novel  in  the  “  ST.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE  ”  for  December,  ready  November  28. 
Is.  Monthly. 

London:  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


gOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  NATAL  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

nnilE  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA,  Critically 

-I-  Examined.  Part  the  First:  The  Pentateuch  Examined  as  an  Historical  Narra¬ 
tive.  By  the  R  gilt  Reverend  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

GALBRAITH  AND  HAUGIITON’S  SCIENTIFIC  MANUALS. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  sewed,  3s.;  or  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  MECHANICS ;  Sixth  Edition,  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  By  the  Ilev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  and  Professors  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Also,  New  and  improved  Editions  of  the  following  Manuals  by  the  same  Authors: _ 

ARITHMETIC . 3s.  I  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  . 2s. 

ASTRONOMY  . 2s.  |  ALGEBRA,  PartI . 2s. 

HYDROSTATICS  . 2s.  I  EUCLID,  2  Paris,  each  . 2s. 

OPTICS . 2s.  |  MATHEMATICAL  TABLES  . 3s. 

Or  6d.  more  each  Manual  in  cloth  lettered. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  XLV.  8vo.  pp  r>50,  with  9  Plates  (2  coloured)  and  9  Diagrams,  &c. 

cloth,  gilt  top,  16s. 

lyTEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  TRANSACTIONS  published  by 

_LYJL  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XLV.;  Second 
Series,  Vol.  XX  VII. 

London:  Longman,  Green.  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

GLEiG’S  SCHOOL  SERIES.  NEW  PART. 

Now  ready,  18mo.  Is. ;  and  Key,  9d. 

TREATISE  on  LOGARITHMS ;  with  copious  Tables  of 

Selected  Logarithms,  adapted  to  the  Author’s  Elements  of  Trigonometry ; 
j  explaining  in  a  simple  manner  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Logarithms  and  Logarithmic 
i  Tables,  the  Principles  and  Methods  i  f  their  Construction,  and  their  Applications  in 
Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  and  Trigonometry.  With  numerous  Examples  and  Exercises. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  M.A. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


DOLL1NGERS  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Just  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

rpHE  GENTILE  and  the  JEW  in  the  COURTS  of  the 

-JL  TEMPLE  of  CHRIST;  an  Introduction  to  the  H  story  of  Chrisii.mity.  From 
the  German  of  John  J.  I.  DSllinger.  Professor  of  Eccle-iastical  History  to  the 
University  of  Munich,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Darnell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 


“  Few  works  more  scholarly  or  more  com¬ 
prehensive  have  been  published  of  recent 
1  years.  Mr.  Darnell’s  translation  is  excellent ; 
I  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  laying  before 
|  English  readers  a  book  so  thoroughly  solid, 
and  yet  universally  interesting.”— A  tkencenm. 

“  All  these  topics  are  treated  with  a  fulness 
of  information  which  makes  them  historically 
valuable  ;  and  with  a  graphic  grouping  of  the 
facts  which  arrests  the  attention,  nd  makes 
the  work  one  of  almost  poetic  interest.  Lumi¬ 


nousness  and  abundance  of  illustration  mark 
Prof.  Dollinger’s  whole  work." 

Clerical  Journal. 

We  take  leave  of  his  excellent  work  with 
gratitude  for  the  skill  and  industry  with  which 
a  noble  conception  lias  been  renlise-1  ;  notfor- 
getting  to  award  praise  to  the  ability  with 
which  the  translator  lias  executed  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  transfusing  into  English,  without 
harshness  or  ambiguity,  the  valuable  matter 
of  his  original.” — Entjli  h  Churchman. 
Ludgate  Hill. 


London  :  Longmin,  Green,  &  Co.,  14 


1.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

cloth,  30s. 

2.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 

Portrait  and  Vignette,  cloth,  20s. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  6  pocket  vols. 

cloth,  21s. 

***  The  above  are  the  only  Complete  Editions  of  Wordsworth’s  Poems. 

To  be  had  separately, 

1.  THE  PRELUDE  ;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet’s  Mind :  an 

Autobiographical  Poem.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

2.  THE  EXCURSION  :  a  Poem.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  in  18mo. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

3.  THE  EARLIER  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

4.  SELECT  PIECES  from  the  POEMS  of  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 

FOB  PRESENTATION  AND  PRIZES. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  ROGERS’  POEMS  AND  ITALY. 

One  beautiful  volume,  8vo.  Illustrated  with  72  Vienettes,  on  Steel ,  from  designs  by  Turner  and 
stothard,  in  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  richly  gilt,  18s. 

QAMUEL  ROGERS’  POEMS;  with  Life  by 

his  Nephew. 

Also, 

SAMUEL  ROGERS’  ITALY.  Illustrated  with  55  Vignettes 

on  Steel,  from  designs  by  Turner  and  Stotliard.  Same  size,  style  of  binding,  and  price,  as 
the  *  Poems.” 

***  In  cloth  lettered,  16s.  each  volume. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  &  Co., 44  Dover  Street,  W. 

About  November  20  will  be  published, 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES 

and  CALENDARS  for  1863.  Edited  by  James  Glaisiieii,  F.R.S,  In  a  variety  of  sizes 
for  the  Poeket  or  the  Desk.  Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  SUNDAY  READING. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS. 

TXLAIN  WORDS.  First  and  Second  Series.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  Walsham  How,  M.A.  2s.  limp  cloth,  and  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  each  volume. 

A  LARGE  TYPE  EDITION,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Just  published, 

A  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE  LIFE  of  CHRIST ;  taken  from  the  Services  of  the 

A-  Church.  With  Questions  and  Answers.  6d. 

A  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

QIIADOWS  of  TRUTH ;  or,  Thoughts  and  Allegories,  in  Prose 

^  and  Verse.  By  G.  M.  C.  Cloth  boards,  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

“  It  contains  some  pleasing  allegories,  some  thoughtful  verses,  and  some  Gospel  scenes  worked 
out  in  a  very  full  and  careful  description.  It  is  beyond  the  very  young,  but  likely  to  interest 
boys  and  girls  in  their  early  teens.”—  Guardian. 

London:  John  Morgan,  10  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  FAVOURITE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Just  published,  Thirty-fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  8s. 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Martin  F.  Tupper. 

J-  Also,  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  with  Designs  by  the  first  Artists.  4to. 
cloth  extra,  21s. 

_ _ London  :  Hat-chard  &  Co..  187  Piccadilly. _ _ _ 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

WINTER  at  MENTONE.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Esq. 

With  a  Map  of  Mentone  and  its  Environs,  and  several  Views. 

London:  Wertiieim  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.;  and  Holies  Street,  W,  _ 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

WANDERINGS  AMONG  the  FALASIIAS  in  ABYS- 

*  '  SINIA,  with  a  Description  of  the  Country  and  its  various  Inhabitants.  Illustrated 
with  a  Map,  and  Twenty  Engravings  of  Scenes  and  Persons  taken  on  the  Spot.  By  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Stern. 

London:  Werthe:m,  Macintosh,  &  Hunt,  24  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.;  and  Holies  Street,  W. 

Just  published,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

ONDON  LYRICS.  By  E.  Locker.  First  and  Second 

Series;  the  First  revised,  the  Second  now  first  published. 

Basil  Montagu  Pickertno,  196  Piccadilly,  W. 
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NEW  NOVELS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

NEWBY,  PUBLISHER. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  COMMANDER.  By 

C.  F.  Armstrong,  Author  of  “The  Two  Midshipmen,”  “The  Medora,”  “  The  Cruise  of 
the  Daring,  ’  “  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger.” 

SCAPEGRACE  at  SEA  ;  or,  Soldiers  at  Sea 

and  Sailors  on  Shore.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cavendish,”  “  The  Flying  Dutchman.” 

Ill 

FAMILY  TROUBLES.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Constance  Dale,”  44  The  Clifford  of  Oakley.”  A  Second  Edition  on  the  18th. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH  LAND- 

SCAPE.  With  Poems,  by  Tom  Taylor.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL.  Edited  by 

Edmond  Rootledge.  With  an  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrations,  6a. 

THE  THREE  MIDSHIPMEN.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

With  29  Illustrations,  6s. 

DICK  RODNEY ;  or,  Tbe  Adventures  of  an  Eton  Boy.  By 

James  Grant.  5s. 

TILE  BOYS’  and  GIRLS’  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOK. 

With  200  large  Illustrations,  by  Weir,  Watson,  II.  K.  Browne,  &c.  &c.  Square  imperial, 
cloth  gilt,  5s. 

THE  WILD  MAN  of  tbe  WEST.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

CLARISSA ;  or,  Tbe  Mervyn  Inheritance.  By  Anne  Bowman. 

Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  CERVANTES.  By  A.  B.  Edwards.  Illus¬ 

trated,  2s.  6d. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES.  By  Edmund  Rotttledge.  Fcp.  £vo. 

fancy  boards,  la. 

London  :  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  2  Farrmgdon  Street,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

SERVIA  AND  THE  SERVIANS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  DENTON,  M.A. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

LONDON :  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 

MR.  ANTHONY'  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  A.R.A. 

***  A  New  Edition  is  now  ready. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s. 

A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  IN  UMBRIA 
AND  THE  MARCHES  0E  ANCONA. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.7s. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN. 

By  JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 


2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

THE  GANGES  AND  THE  SEINE: 

Scenes  from  the  Banks  of  Both. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  5s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK. 

Prom  Portsmouth  to  the  Peiho. 

EDITED  by  WALTER  WHITE. 


A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Marcus  Stone. 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  12s. 

FEAN  C  ATELLI’S 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


MESSRS.  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


1VTISTRESS  and  MAID.  By  tbe  Author  of  u  John  Halifax, 

-t*-L  Gentleman,”  2  vols.  [On  the  2sth. 

/Vi  ItEECE  and  tbe  GREEKS ;  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Winter 

Residence  and  Summer  Travels  in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  [On  the  21s£. 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  VICTOR  HUGO.  Tbe  AUTHO- 

RIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

44  The  merits  of  ‘Les  Miserables’  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole;  it 
abounds  page  after  page  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty. "—Quarterly  Review*  October. 

“Having  carefully  examined  Mr.  Wraxall’s  translation  ot'  this  celebrated  novel  we  can 
conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  public,as  a  perfectly  faithful  version,  retaining, as  nearly 
as  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  languages  admits  of,  all  the  spirit  and  point  of 
the  original.  In  its  present,  form  4  Les  Miserables  ’  stands  a  very  fair  chance  ot  having  as  wide  a 
sale  as  the  French  Edition.”— Examiner. 

XjiNGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kayanagh, 

^  Author  of 44  Nathalie,”  44  Adfelc,”  44  French  Women  of  Letters,”  See.  2  vols.  21s. 

44  A  pleasant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  times.  Tne  work  comprises  a  biography 
of  each  authoress  (all  women  of  renown  in  their  day  and  generation),  and  an  account  and 
analysis  of  her  principal  novels.  To  this  task  Miss  Kavanagh  has  brought  knowledge  of  her 
subject,  delicacy  of  discrimination,  industry,  and  a  genial  humour  which  makes  her  sketches 
pleasant  to  read.”— Atheiiceum. 

r  jUIIE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  tbe 

National  Scotch  Church,  London  :  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence^ 
By  MRS.  OLIPIIANT.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 

“  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Lite  of  Edward  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  not  only  fully  sketched,  but  ex¬ 
hibited  with  many  broad,  powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression.” 

Edinburgh  Review . 

ITEM  ALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  New 

Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  21s.  44  The  authoress  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good 

taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most 
curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  and  details  of  its 
information.”—  The  Times. 

TVTO  CHURCH.  5s.  Bound  find  Illustrated.  Forming  tbe 

I’  NOVEMBER  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of 
CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

44  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.  It  is  worth  the  study.” 

thenceum 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

-L  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  44  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done,  a  >•!  what  6he  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  stye  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— Dickens's  All  the  Year  Round. 

'a 'RAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

-L  a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard.  1vol. 
44  Captain  Lcnnard’s  Travels  afford  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island.” — Saturday  Review. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

]^/£ARION  LESLIE.  By  tbe  Rev.  P.  Beaton.  3  vols. 

Q LAVES  of  tbe  RING;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  tbe 

Author  of 44  Grandmother’s  Money,”  44  Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols. 

44  A  very  good  story.  The  reader  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  the  loves,  the  joys,  and  sorrows 
of  the  Slaves  of  the  Ring.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  present  tale  posse.- ses,  in  almost 
every' respect,  the  good  qualities  of  the  author’s  previous  works.” — Observer.  44  This  novelis both 
well  written  and  interesting.”— Sun.  44  It  well  sustains  the  author’s  reputation.”— John  Bull. 

rJPHE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  3  vols. 

44  Capt.  Reid  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  add  what  may  be  called  personal  experience 
to  a  more  than  ordinarily  happy  power  of  description.  ‘The  Maroon’  will  rank  amongst 
Capt.  Reid’s  most  popular  works.” — Athenaeum. 

nPHE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL -LEIGH.  By  tbe  Author  of 

“MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS,”  &c.  3  vols. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  MONTH. 

- * - 

BALDWIN’S  SPORTING-  ADVENTURES  during 

TEN  YEARS  in  SOUTH  AFRICA.  In  a  large  8vo.  volume,  with  50  beautiful 
Engravings,  21s. 

THROUGH  ALGERIA.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
FLINDERSLAND  and  STURTLAND.  By  H.  W. 

Jessop,  M.A.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  Map,  21s. 

THE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH  LOCKE,  the  Engineer. 

Portrait,  8vo.  15s. 

GUIZOT’S  EMBASSY  to  the  COURT  of  ST. 

JAMES’S.  New  Edition.  Small  8vo.  6s. 

ON  the  MOUNTAIN.  By  Rev.  G-.  Tggwell.  With 

Illustrations.  Eost  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By  the 

Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  and  “  The  Charmings.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  PROPHECY.  By  Lady  Rachel  Butler.  2  vols. 

price  21s. 

RAISING  the  VEIL.  2  vols.  21s. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  the  Author  of  “East 

Lynne.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


EAST  LYNNE.  Seventh  Edition.  With  Illustra¬ 


tions.  6s. 


LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY 


BLACKIE  &  SON. 


New  and  revised  Edition,  7  vols.  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  £7. 

THE  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  ;  or, 

Conversations-Lexicon :  being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Literature,  Biography,  and  Politics.  With  Preliminary  Dissertations, 
by  Distinguished  Writers.  Illustrated  by  154  pages  of  Steel  Engravings 
and  14  Coloured  Maps,  besides  many  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  the 
present  Edition  alterations  and  corrections  have  been  made,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  an  entirely  New  Supplement,  render  the  work  a  satis¬ 
factory  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  day. 


3  vols.  super-roval  8vo.  cloth,  £3  3s. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  of  INDIA, 

from  the  First  Landing  of  the  English  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt ;  including  an  Outline  of  the  Early  History  of  Hindostan.  By 
Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Advocate.  Illustrated  by  above  500 
Engravings  on  Wood,  Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c., 
and  Frontispieces  and  Titles  on  Steel. 

“  This  elaborate  and  able  work." — Examiner. 


4  vols.  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  £4. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt.  By  Charles  Macfarlane  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson. 
Illustrated  by  above  1,100  Engravings  on  Wood,  Views,  Costumes, 
Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  and  Frontispieces  and  Titles  on  Steel. 

“By  far  the  most  beautiful  and  really  comprehensive  history  of  the  nation  which  has  ever 
yet  appeared.”— John  Bull. 


Imperial  4to.  lialf-morocco,  gilt  edges,  £5  5s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY :  a  Series  of  above  One  Hundred  carefully  Coloured 
Maps,  embracing  the  most  Recent  Discoveries,  and  the  latest  Political 
Divisions  of  Territory,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Compiled  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S.  With  an  Index,  containing  references  to  nearly  120,000 
Places. 

*  The  ‘  Imperial  Atlas  ’  ranks  far  above  even  its  most  ambitious  competitor.” 

Morning  Herald. 


2  vols.  imperial  Svo.  2,760  pp.  cloth,  £4  6s. 

IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER:  a  General  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  by  nearly  750 
Engravings  on  Wood,  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 

This  excellent  book  of  reference . All  the  articles  we  have  examined,  whether  Iona  or 

short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we  should  have  thought 
practicable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work."— Athenaeum. 


2  vols.  imperial  Svo.  2,888  pp.  cloth,  £4. 

IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY ;  English,  Tech¬ 
nological,  and  Scientific.  Adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art,  with  a  Supplement,  containing  an  extensive  Collection 
of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  not  included  in  previous  English  Dic¬ 
tionaries.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illlustrated  by  above  2,500 
Engravings  on  W  ood. 

“  Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  but  so  far  as  the 
actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted  has  made  some  approach  towards  perfeclion.” 

Britieh  Quarterly  Review. 


Now  publishing  in  Parts,  super-roval  8vo.  2s.  each, 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Containing  all  English  Words  in  present  use,  numerous 
Phrases,  many  Foreign  Words  used  by  English  Writers,  and  the  more 
Important  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms.  Prepared  from  Webster,  the 
Imperial  Dictionary,  and  other  sources,  by  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  The 
Pronunciation  adapted  to  the  best  modern  usage,  by  Richard  Cull, 
F.S.A.  Illustrated  by  above  800  Engravings  on  Wood.  To  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  Fifteen  Parts,  of  which  Eight  are  now  ready. 


2  large  vols.  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  £3  15s. 

MORTON’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE,  in  which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Farming,  in 
all  their  Departments,  are  thoroughly  and  practically  treated.  By 
John  C.  Morton,  assisted  by  numerous  Eminent  Farmers,  Land- 
Agents,  Scientific  Men,  and  others.  With  above  1,800  Illustrative 
Figures  on  W ood  and  Steel. 

"  A  more  comprehensive  work  on  British  agriculture,  and  one  uniting  so  completely  the 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  our  best  agriculturists,  has  never  before  appeared." 

Economist. 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  44  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON; 

AND  GLASGOW  A\W>  EDINBURGH. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  LIST. 


+ 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  Gd. 

'THE  SACRIFICES  which  we  OWE  to 

GOD  and  HIS  CHURCH.  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Peter’s,  Vere 
Street,  on  Sunday,  November  2.  By  the  Itev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Marylebone. 


Next  week,  crown  8vo. 

“DIALOGUES  between  a  CLERGYMAN  and 

a  LAYMAN  on  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  By  Fuedekick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  Vere  Street,  London. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

TECTURES  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the 

’ ■  PHILIPP1ANS.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen;  formerly  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 


This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  in  the  HIGHLANDS; 

and  Thoughts  about  Art.  By  P.  G.  Ha merton. 


This  day,  Third  Thousand,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  a 
Vignette  by  T.  Woolner,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  4s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  of  PRAISE.  From  the  best 

English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer. 

***  This  forms  one  of  the  ”  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 

This  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  with  a  Vignette  of  Woolner’s  Statue  of 

Lord  Bacon,  4s.  6d. 

“RAC  ON’S  ESSAYS  and  COLOURS  of 

GOOD  and  EVIL;  with  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

***  This  forms  one  of  the  “GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 

This  day,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  £1  12s. 

TTISTORY  of  FREDERICK  the  SECOND, 

EMPEROR  of  the  ROMANS.  From  Chronicles  and  Documents  published 
within  the  last  Ten  Years.  By  T.  L.  Kington,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
the  Inner  Temple. 

***  This  work  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  questions  of  our  age.  It  sets  before 
us  the  causes  of  the  present  disunion  of  Germany;  it  introduces  us  to  a  monarch 
who,  as  the  promoter  of  Italian  unity,  was  honoured  with  the  special  enmity  of  the 
Papacy. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  HODGSON’S  MYTHOLOGY. 

This  day,  13mo.  doth,  3s. 

MYTHOLOGY  for  LATIN  VERSIFICA- 

TION  :  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Tables  of  the  Ancients,  prepared  to  be 
rendered  into  Latin  Verse  for  Schools.  By  F.  C.  Hodgson,  B.D.,  late  Provost  of 
Eton  College.  New  Edition,  revised  by  F.  C.  Hougson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

CPHE  TWO  CATHERINES ;  or,  Which  is 

the  Heroine.  A  Novel. 


Nearlv  ready,  8vo.  with  Maps, 

HP  HE  HISTORY  of  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 

-**-  MENT,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
United  States.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

Vol.  I— GENERAL  VIEW  of  FEDERALISM.  —  HISTORY  of  the  FEDERA¬ 
TIONS  of  GREECE. 


Crown  8vo. 

T  ECTURES  DELIVERED  in  AUSTRA- 

L1A.  By  John  Woolley,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Sydney. 
With  a  Preface  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOKS. 

This  day,  ISmo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

EUCLID  for  COLLEGES  and  SCHOOLS. 

By  I.  Todhuntfr,  M.A.,  F.U.S.,  Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

This  day,  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  the 

BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  Francis  Proctor,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witton, 
Norfolk;  late  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Nearly  ready,  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By 

H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  Under  Master  of  Dulwich  College  Upper  School;  late 
Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

V*  These  volumes,  forming  the  first  portion  of  Macmillan  &  Co.’s  Elementary 
School  Class  Books,  are  handsomely  pi  inted  in  18mo.,  and  all  the  volumes  of  the 
Series  will  be  published  at  a  low  price,  to  insure  au  extensive  sale  in  the  Schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 


LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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ILLUSTRATED  &  JUVENILE  BOOKS 


FOR  18  63. 


+ 


Q  AMP  SON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.  have  the 

pleasure  of  announcing  the  following  new  and  attractive 
Presentation  and  Juvenile  Books. 

Marked  with  an  (*)  are  now  ready ;  the  remainder  will  follow  in  the  course  of  the  month . 

EARLY  ENGLISH  POEMS.  From  Chaucer  to 

Milton.  Comprisiner  Specimens  of  the  best  Poetry  during  that  period,  with  Biographical 
Notices.  With  100  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists.  1  vol.  fcp.  4to.  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  price  1  Guinea. 

***  The  design  selected  for  the  binding  of  this  beautiful  volume  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and 
appropriate  character,  for  which  the  Exhibition  Medal  is  awarded. 

Also,  same  price,  now  ready, 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID,  illustrated  by  Franklin. 

FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  Thomson  to  Tennyson. 

FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  Complete  Edition. 

Comprising  a  Collection  of  the  most  celebrated  Poems  in  the  English  Language, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  unabridged,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Witli  300 
Illustrations  from  designs  by  the  first  Artists.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  half-bound,  top-gilt, 
Roxburgh  style,  38s. ;  or  in  calf  extra,  3  Guineas. 


IN  THE  WOODS  WITH  THE  POETS.  Beautifully 

Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  bevelled  boards  (.uniform  with  Weir's  “Poetry 
of  Nature”),  price  12s.;  or  morocco  extra,  18s. 

Also,  uniform,  same  price, 

WEIR’S  POETRY  OF  NATURE.  I  BRYANT’S  FOREST  IIYMN. 


*  SONGS  and  SONNETS  from  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.  Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  Howakd  Staunton,  Esq.  With  30  exquisite 
Drawings  by  John  Gilbert.  Fep.  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  7s.  6d. 

Also,  same  price, 

ELIZABETHAN  POETS’ 

TENNYSON’S  MAY  QUEEN  (7s.  Gd.  edition). 


THE  CHOICE  SERIES  of  FIVE  SHILLING  BOOKS, 

cloth,  is  now  issued  iu  bevelled  boards,  forming  a  most  suitable  series  for  presents,  5s. 
each. 


BLOOMFIELD’S  FARMER’S  BOY. 

CAMPBELL’S  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 

COLERIDGE’S  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

GRAY’S  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

GOLDSMITH’S  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 


GOLDSMITH’S  VICAR  OF  WAKE¬ 
FIELD. 

KEATS’S  EYE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 
MILTON’S  L’ ALLEGRO. 

TENNYSON’S  MAY  QUEEN. 
WORDSWORTH’S  PASTORAL  POEMS. 
WHARTON’S  HAMLET. 


*  SNOW  FLAKES,  and  WHAT  THEY  TOLD  THE 

CHILDREN.  By  the  Author  of  “  Little  Bird  Red  and  Little  Bird  Blue.”  Illustrated  by 
H.  K.  Browne,  and  beautifully  printed  in  colours,  uniform  with  “Child’s  Play”  and 
“  Little  Bird.”  Square  16mo.  bevelled  boards,  extra,  5s. 

Also,  uniform,  same  price, 

LITTLE  BIRD  RED  AND  LITTLE  BIRD  BLUE. 

CHILD’S  PLAY. 


*  PICCALILLI :  a  Mixture.  By  Gilbert  Percy. 

Illustrated  and  ornamented  by  J.  R.  Mucquoid  and  George  Thomas.  Square  16mo.  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Also,  uniform,  Fame  price, 

ROUGH  DIAMONDS.  By  John  Hollingshead. 

THE  BOYHOOD  of  MARTIN  LUTHER.  By  Henry 

Mayhew,  Author  of  “  The  Peasant  Boy  Philosopher.”  With  8  Illustrations  by  Absolon. 
Small  8vo.  doth,  6s. 

Also,  same  price, 

CATLIN’S  LIFE  AMONGST  THE  INDIANS. 


*  THE  STORY  of  PETER  PARLEY’S  OWN  LIFE. 

From  the  Narrative  of  the  late  Samuel  Goodrich,  Esq.  (Peter  Parley).  Edited  by  his 
friend  and  admirer,  Frank  Freeman.  With  G  Illustrations  by  W.  Thomas.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  5s. 

Also,  uniform,  same  price, 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  ABOUT  BOATS. 

ERNEST  BRACEBRIDGE  ;  or,  School -boy  Days. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  CONSTANCE. 


*  THE  STORIES  THAT  LITTLE  BREECHES 

TOLD  ;  and  the  Pictures  that  Charles  Bennett  drew  for  them.  Dedicated  by  the  latter  to 
his  Children.  With  upwards  of  100  Etchings  on  copper.  4to.  cloth,  5s. 

Also,  same  price, 

THE  NURSERY  PLAYMATE,  with  200  Illustrations. 

GREAT  FUN  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FRIENDS. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  THE  SAGACITY  OF  ANIMALS. 
THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  FABLE  BOOK. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  TREASURY  OF  STORY"  BOOKS. 

*  KINGSTON’S  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1863.  With 

Illuminated  Title-page  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  cloth,  5s. 

***  A  first-class  Annual  for  young  people;  full  of  interesting  travels,  stirring  adventure,  and 
good  stories. 

STORIES  of  the  WOODS  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Leather-Stocking:  a  Book  for  Boys,  compiled  from  Cooper’s  Series  of  "  Leather-Stocking 
Tales.”  Fcp.  cloth,  illustrated,  6s. 

"  I  have  to  own  that  I  think  the  heroes  of  another  writer,  viz.  *  Leather-Stocking,’  ‘  Uncas,’ 
‘Hard  Heart,’  ‘Tom  Coffin,’  are  quite  the  equals  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  men  — perhaps 
‘Leather-Stocking  ’  is  better  thun  any  one  in  Scott's  lot.’’— W.  M.  Thackerat. 

Also,  uniform, 

STORIES  OF  THE  SEA,  from  Cooper's  “Naval  Tales.” 

MARK  WILSON’S  FIRST  READER.  By  the  Author 

of”  The  Picture  Alphabet,”  and  “  The  Picture  Primer.”  With  120  Pictures.  Is. 

Also,  6d.  each, 

WILSON’S  PICTURE  PRIMER.  I  WILSON’S  PICTURE  ALPHABET. 

*A  SPECIMEN  LIST  of  ILLUSTRATED  and 

JUVENILE  BOOKS.  With  16  Page  Illustrations,  beautifully  worked  on  toned  paper, 
6d.  Forming  a  most  attractive,  serviceable,  retail  Catalogue,  with  the  uume  end 
address  of  the  Bookseller  adopting  it. 


LONDON :  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

ST.  WINIFRED’S;  or,' the  World  of  School.  A  New 

School  Tale.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  C Early  in  December . 

VOL.  I.  of  a  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  BIBLICAL  LITER- 

ATURE.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  New  Edition,  Tllu  troted  with  numerous  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  Edited  by  W.  Lindsay  Alexandek,  D.D.j  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  [Nearly  ready . 

DISSERTATION  on  the  PROGRESS  of  ETHICAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  With  a  Preface  by 
William  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition,  8vo. 

[. Nearly  ready. 

BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  New 

Edition,  18G2.  Containing  all  the  New  Boundaries  and  Latest  Discoveries  ;  a  New  Sketch 
Map  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  America  ;  Kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the 
New  Divisions  ;  New  Map  of  China  :  Sketch  Map  of  Mexico;  and  accompanied  by  an 
Index  of  65,000  Names.  Imperial  folio.  [ Nearly  ready. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Price  £12  12b.  in  cloth, 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  25  volumes  8vo., 

profusely  Illustrated  with  204  splendid  Steel  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of 
their  time,  including  Vandyke,  Zucchero,  Le  Tocque,  Wilkie.  Turner,  Roberts,  LamLeer, 
Stanfield,  Frith,  Pickersgilf,  Phillips,  Faed,  &c.  &c.  #  This  Edition,  which  cost  £15,000  m 
its  production,  is  unequalled  by  any  work  of  the  kind  iu  our  language,  and  should  mid 
a  place  in  every  Gentleman’s  Library. 

Price  £10  10s.  in  cloth, 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  in  48 

volumes,  fcp.  8vo.,  printed  from  a  new  and  beautiful  type,  and  Illustrated  with  about 
1,600  Woodcuts  and  96  Steel  Engravings.  The  Illustrations  are  drawn  by  Artists  of  the 
highest  standing,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  Edition 
combines  the  pictorial  advantages  of  the  Abbotsford  Edition  (now  out  ot  print)  with 
the  portability  of  the  Author’s  Favourite. 

Price  £6  10s.  in  cloth, 

THE  EDITION  of  1847,  in  48  volumes,  fcp.  8vo„ 

printed  in  large  legible  type,  and  containing  96  Engravings  from  Steel  and  Wood.  Each 
Novel  is  generally  divided  into  two  volumes.  This  has  long  been  a  favourite  Edition 
with  the  Public. 

Price  X3  10s.  in  cloth, 

THE  CABINET  EDITION,  in  25  handy  volumes, 

12mo.,  with  a  beautiful  Steel  Plate  and  Woodcut  Engraving  for  each  volume.  Each 
volume  contains  an  entire  Novel,  which  renders  this  Edition  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

Price  £2  2s.  in  cloth, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  in  5  large  volumes, 

roynl  8vo.,  with  100  Illustrations  in  Wood,  and  the  famous  Portrait  of  Scott  by  Raeburn, 
Engraved  on  Steel.  It  is  piinted  in  double  columns,  and  is  well  suited  fur  a  library 
where  space  is  a  desideratum. 

HUGH  MILLER. 

THE  TESTIMONY  of  the  ROCKS;  or,  Geology  in 

its  Bearings  on  the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and  Revealed.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
TVenty- seventh  Thousand,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FOOTPRINTS  of  the  CREATOR;  or,  the 

Asterolepis  of  Stromness.  Sixth  Thousand,  7s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  of  the  BETSY  ;  or,  a  Summer 

Ramble  Among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides.  With  Rambles  of  a  Geologist; 
or.  Ten  Thousand  Miles  over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland.  lifth  Thousand, 
price  7s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  ;  or,  New  Walks  in 

an  Old  Field.  To  which  is  appended  a  Series  of  Geological  Papers,  read  before  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Ninth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY"  OF  HUGH  MILLER. 

MY  SCHOOLS  and  SCHOOLMASTERS  ;  or,  the 

Story  of  my  Education.  Tenth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  of  ENGLAND  and  its 

PEOPLE.  Sixth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

SCENES  and  LEGENDS  of  the  NORTH  of  SCOT¬ 

LAND  ;  or,  the  Traditional  History  of  Cromarty.  Fiftli  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

THE  HEADSHIP  of  CHRIST,  and  the  RIGHTS  of 

the  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE.  Second  Thousand,  7s.  Gd. 

ESSAYS  :  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Critical. 

Second  Thousand,  7s.  Gd. 

SKETCH-BOOK  of  POPULAR  GEOLOGY  :  being  a 

Series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh.  With  an 
Introductory  Preface,  giving  a  Resume  of  the  Progress  of  Geological  Science  witliiu  the 
Inst  Two  Years,  by  Mrs.  Mii.i.ek.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Od. 

THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

THE  WAY  to  LIFE  :  a  Series  of  Discourses.  Seventh 

Thousand,  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GOSPEL  in  EZEKIEL :  Illustrated  in  a  Series 

of  Discourses.  Twenty-seventh  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

CHRIST  and  the  INHERITANCE  of  the  SAINTS : 

a  Series  of  Discourses.  Sixteenth  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

PLEAS  for  RAGGED  SCHOOLS.  Seventh  Thou¬ 

sand,  is. 


THOMAS  DE  QUIHCEY. 

Now  publishing  in  Monthly  Volumes,  New  Edition,  each  Is.  Gd. 
Vol.  I.  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 
II.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAKE  POETS. 

III.  LAST  DAYS  OF  IMMANUEL  KANT. 

IV.  THE  ENGLISH  MAIL-COACH. 

V.  DR.  SAMUEL  PARR,  Si c. 

VI.  RICHARD  BENTl.EY,  &c. 

VII.  PROTESTANTISM,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

VIII.  LEADERS  IN  LITERATURE. 

IX.  THE  CzESARS,  AND  OTHER  WRITINGS. 

X.  STYLE  AND  RHETORIC,  AND  OlIIER  PAPERS. 
To  6e  completed  in  Fourteen  Volumes. 


EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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MORRIS’S  BIRDS. 

CHEAP  EDITION',  TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  EIGHT  VOLUMES. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

TURNER’S  LIBER  STUDIORUM. 


This  day  is  pnblished,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  Illustrated  with  43  Coloured  Plates,  the  First 

Volume,  7s.  6d. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

By  the  Kev.  F.  0.  MORRIS,  B.A. 


Containing  Twenty-one  Photographs  from  the  Original  Drawings 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


LIST  OF  THE  FORTY-THREE  COLOURED  PLATES. 


List  of  Subjects : 


Griffon  Vulture. 
Egyptian  Vulture. 
Erne. 

Golden  Eagle. 

Spotted  Eugle. 

Osprey. 

Buzzard. 

Rough-Legged  Buzzard. 
Honey  Buzzard. 

Kite 

Swallow-Tailed  Kite. 
Jer  Falcon. 

Peregrine. 

Hobby. 

Orange-Legged  Hobby. 


Merlin. 

Kestrel. 

Goshawk. 

Spar  cm  Hawk. 
Marsh  Harrier. 
Hen  Harrier. 
Montagu’s  narrier. 
Short-Eared  Owl. 
Long-Eared  Owl. 
Eagie  Owl. 

Scops  Eared  Owl. 
Snowy  Owl. 

Tawnj  Owl. 

White  Owl. 


Little  Owl. 
Tengmalm’s  Owl. 
Mottled  Owl. 

Hawk  Owl. 

Gieat  Shrike. 

Red  Backed  Shrike. 
Woodchat. 

Great  Tit. 

Cole  Tit. 

Crested  Tit. 

Blue  Tit. 

Marsh  Tit. 
Long-tailed  Tit. 
Bearded  Tit. 


COAST  OF  YORKSHIRE. 
CEPHALHS  AND  PROCRIS. 
PASTORAL  WITH  CATTLE. 
THE  WYE  AND  THE  SEVERN. 
LAUFENBERG,  RHINE. 
DUMBLANE  ABBEY. 
EASTGATE,  WINCHELSEA. 
SKETCH  FOR  SEA-PIECE. 
YOUNG  ANGLERS. 

JUVENILE  TRICKS. 

BRIDGE  AND  COWS. 


P EMBURY  MILL,  KENT. 
WATERMILL. 

HEDGING  AND  DITCHING. 
STACKYARD. 

FARMYARD  WITH  PIGS. 
MARINE  BABBLERS. 
HINDOO  ABLUTIONS. 
CRYPT,  KIRKSTALL. 
BRIDGE  WITH  GOATS. 
SKETCH  FOR  SHIPPING. 


LONDON:  GROOMBRIDGE  &  SONS,  5  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Price,  half-bound  in  morocco,  £3  3s. ;  or  in  Portfolio  with  the  Photographs  mounted 

on  Cardboard,  £3  13s.  Gd. 


PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  FOE  1863, 

WITH 

A  Coloured  Illustration  by  JOHN  LEECH, 

AND 

Numerous  Woodcuts  by  JOHN  LEECH  and  JOHN  TENNIEL, 

Will  be  published  on  the  20 th  inst.  2s.  Gd.  _ 

“  PUNCH  ”  OFFICE,  S3  FLEET  STREET; 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

NEW  WORKS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

t 

THE  NEST  1  HUNTERS  ; 

Or,  Adventures  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

By  WILLIAM  DALTON,  Esq. 

Author  of  “  The  White  Elephant,”  &c. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  Christmas, 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  TRAJETTO. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.” 

Post  8vo.  uniform  with  “  Madame  Palissy.”  [On  Dec.  I. 

Ill 

ARTHUR  NEWTON : 

A  Story  for  the  Young. 

By  Mrs.  J.  B.  WEBB, 

Author  of  “  Naomi ;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.” 

IGmo.  with  Frontispiece.  [Shortly. 

ARTHUR  nALL  &  CO.,  26  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 

Thij  day  is  published,  8vo.  12s. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LAW; 

With  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and 

Scotland. 

By  Lord  MACKENZIE, 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


FIRST  SERIES  :  THIRTY  SUBJECTS. 

Price,  half-bound  in  morocro,  £3  13s.  Gd. ;  or  in  Portfolio  with  the  Photographs 
mounted  on  Cardboard,  £4  4s. 

“  We  feel  ourselves  performing  a  duty  in  commending  to  the  utmost  this  magnificent  series. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  more  knowledge  of  the  soundest  and  purest  Art  is  to  be  gained  by 
study  of  these  marvellous  drawings  than  by  visiting  the  public  galleries  tor  a  lifetime.  They 
are  lectures,  sermons,  or  poems,  just  as  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  them." — ithencetun. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS 

FROM  THE  SCRAP-BOOK  OF  E.  V.  B. 

BEING  TWELVE  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  ORIGINAL 

SKETCHES. 

Bound  in  cloth,  £1  5s. 

“  This  is  a  selection  from  the  original  sketch-book  of  a  gifted  lady,  whose  taste  leads  her  to 
delight  in  a  sweet  and  poetic  pathos  of  a  high  order  of  feeling.  The  designs  ate  executed  with 
delicacy  and  purity  of  style,  and  even  the  technical  erroi  s  cf  their  execution  are  such  as  do  not 
mar  the  fanciful  grace  and  elegant  earnestness  with  which  they  abound.”— 4  thenceum. 


CUNDALL,  DOWNES,  &  CO. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO  TOE  QUEEN,  168  NEW  BOND  STREET  (NEXT  THE 
CLARENDON),  AND  10  BEDFORD  PLACE,  BAYS  WATER,  W. 


In  the  press,  2  vols.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Second  Edition  of 

LIFE  IN  THE  FORESTS  OF  THE 
FAR  EAST; 

Or,  Travels  in  Northern  Borneo. 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED,  WITH  NEW  INTRODUCTION  AND  AN  INDEX. 

By  SPENSER  ST.  JOHN,  F.R.G.S.,  P.E.S. 

Late  H.M.’s  Consul-General  in  Borneo,  now  H.M.’s  Charge  d'Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Hayti. 

“  Mr.  St.  John’s  book  is  not  only  interesting  hut  exceedingly  instructive,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  he  more  amusing  than  most  of  the  novels  of  the  presei  t  season.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  illustrations  —  illustrations  which  are  even  remarkable 
at  this  (lay.” — Timor.  _ 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  63  CORNHILL. 

Mr,  Anthony  Trollope’s  New  Novel. 

In  the  “  Cornhill  Magazine,”  Monthly, 

THE 

SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

.Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  Esq.,  R.A. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Adam  Bede.” 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 


In  the  “  Cornhill  Magazine,”  Monthly, 

ROMOLA. 


The  Collection  of  interesting  and  important  Boohs  at  Mudie's  Library 
is  now,  by  many  thousand  volumes,  the  largest  in  the  world. 


By  the  Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  &c. 
SMITH;  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  are  moderate. 

Country  Subscribers  who  require  Books  of  sterling  merit  only,  and  who  are  not  unwilling  to 
wait  for  the  newest  Works  until  the  first  demand  itas  abated,  may  obtain  TWENTY-FIVE 
VOLUMES  AT  ONE  TIME,  of  works  of  ascertained  excellence,  for  FIVE  GUINEAS  per 
ANNUM. 

Prospectuses  on  application . ' 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  Amberhill,”  &c. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo. 

NORMANTON. 

By  A.  J.  BARROW CLIFFE, 

Author  of  “  Amberhill,”  “  Trust  for  Trust,”  & c. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 


More  than  nalf-a:Million  Volumes  of  interesting  and  important  Books  are  now  in  Circulation 

and  on  Sate  at  Mudie’s  Library.  . 

The  collection  is  still  further  increased  from  day  to  day  by  the  addition  of  all  the  best  New 
Works  as  they  appear.  .  ,  ,  _  ,  . 

The  Library  Messengers  call  on  appointed  days,  to  exchange  Books,  in  every  part  of  London 
and  its  neighbourhood.  .  ,  — 

Book  Societies,  m  connexion  with  the  Library,  are  now  cstablislied  in  nearly  every  Town 
and  Village  of  the  kingdom. 

Prospectuses,  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  recently  added,  and  Catalogues  of  the  Surplus 
Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  lorwarded,  pust-ge  free,  on  application. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

Now  ready,  demy,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

LECTURES 

ON 

HORSES  AND  STABLES. 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  FITZWYGRAM,  15th  (the  King’s)  JIussars. 

First  and  Second  Series  (to  be  continued ), 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  AND  BIRMINGHAM. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 
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EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS’ 

FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

- - * - 

i 

LIFE  IN  A  FISHING  VILLAGE 

ON  THE  COAST  OF  NORMANDY  IN  1848. 

Sketches  of  French  Fishing,  Farming,  Cooking,  Natural  History, 
and  Politics,  Drawn  from  Nature. 

By  AN  ENGLISH  RESIDENT. 

1  vol.  8 vo.  [. Early  in  December. 

ii 

SCOTLAND  UNDER  HER  EARLY 

KINGS : 

A  History  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Close  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century. 

With  an  Appendix,  treating  of  Kings  of  the  Piets,  &c.— The  Celt  and  the  Teuton— Lcets— 
Tenures— Wergilds— The  Kin— Coinage— Early  Ireland— Piets  and  Scots— Piets  of  Galloway — 
The  English  Claims— The  Danelage— Thanes— Biataghs— Kali  Hundison— Ordericus  Vitalis— 
The  Theory  of  Displacement— The  Seven  Earls— The  Laws  of  King  Henry  the  First. 

By  E.  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 

•  2  vols.  8yo.  [. Nearly  ready . 

ill 

THE  CHRONICLE  OF  GUDRUN : 

A  Story  of  the  North  Sea. 

FROM  THE  OLD  GERMAN. 

1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  [. Nearly  ready. 

IV 

BALLADS  FROM  SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. 

By  NORVAL  CLYNE. 

1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  [In  December . 

0 

v 

THE  ROMAN  POETS  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC. 

By  W.  Y.  SELLAR,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 

Oxford. 

1  vol.  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

ANCIENT V  LEAVES ; 

Cr,  Translations  and  Paraphrases  from  Poets  of  Greece  and 

Rome. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

A  FAINT  streak  of  light  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
real  state  of  Lancashire,  and  upon  the  mode  in  which 
its  calamities  are  to  be  dealt  with.  We  see  a  glimmering  of 
dawn,  and  are  not  altogether  left  to  the  horrible  twilight  of 
random  assertions,  impossible  plans,  and  feverish,  babyish 
benevolence.  We  can  get  a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  prospect  before 
them,  and  of  what  is  being  done  now,  and  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  mist  of  exaggeration  is  rolling  away, 
and  we  can  set  a  calmer  and  clearer  picture  before  our  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  poor  are  not  starving  in  Lancashire. 
They  are  suffering  great  privations,  and  go  through  much 
bodily  and  mental  misery ;  but  they  are  not  starving,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Irish  and  the  Hindoos  starved.  They  are, 
we  may  say,  if  we  look  at  them  as  a  whole,  reduced  pretty 
nearly  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor  in  those  counties 
where  labour  is  most  lowly  paid.  They  want  clothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  families  in  the  agricultural  counties  do  ;  and 
they  are  quite  new  to  the  hard  fare  and  precarious  nourish¬ 
ment  which  custom  has  made  sweet,  and  not  wholly  insufficient, 
for  the  people  whose  lot  it  is  to  have  been  born  in  the  poor 
cottages  of  a  remote  village  of  the  South.  There  is  no  trace¬ 
able  increase  of  disease  distinctly  attributable  to  want,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  one  or  two  places.  It  is  exceedingly  sad  that  men 
and  women  who  were,  a  year  ago,  good  rent-payers,  saving, 
self-respecting,  comfortable,  caring  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  should  now  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  poor  —  that  they  should  have  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
idleness,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity.  But  when, we  talk 
of  their  distress,  it  is  light  we  should  understand  exactly  what 
is  meant.  Their  starvation  is  a  most  sad  thing;  but 
it  is  starvation  in  the  sense  in  which  we  talk  of  a 
curate  starving  on  100A  a-year.  We  mean  that  there 
is  a  pitiable  contrast  between  the  man’s  fair  claims 
and  his  actual  condition ;  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
does  not  get  enough  food  to  sustain  life.  The  rates  may  not 
be  thought  high  enough,  or  the  manufacturers  generous 
enough,  or  the  country  prompt  enough,  and  it  is  open  to  any 
one  to  say  that  the  Lancashire  poor  deserve  much  more  than 
they  get ;  but  it  is  something  to  start  with  when  we  know 
that,  what  with  rates  and  public  and  private  charity,  the 
general  condition  of  the  cotton  hands  and  their  families  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  worse  than  that  of  the  families  of  the  labourers  on 
an  outlying  Buckinghamshire  or  Dorsetshire  farm. 

The  class  that  is  suffering  most  at  the  present  time  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  that  of  the  factory  hands,  but  that  of  the  smaller 
shopkeepers.  For  they  have  not  much  more  to  eat  and  drink 
than  the  hands  have,  and  they  are  now  enduring  the  keen 
agony  of  waging  a  feeble,  helpless,  hopeless  struggle  against 
impending  ruin.  The  very  benevolence  Avhich  descends 
on  the  heads  of  their  humbler  brothers  gives  them  a  little 
additional  mortification.  For  the  good  people  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  Avho  send  contributions  in  kind  naturally  Avish  to 
get  the  most  they  can  for  their  money,  and  so  buy 
their  stores  Avholesale;  and  the  poor  little  shopkeeper,  as 
he  stands  at  his  deserted  door,  sees  flannel  delivered  by 
Avholesale  houses  to  his  old  customers,  Avho  have  had  all  his 
flannel  on  credit.  It  is  barely  possible  that,  if  things  do  not 
take  a  very  bad  turn  Avith  them,  these  poor  people  may  hold 
out  through  the  Avinter ;  but  this  can  only  be  by  the  rates 
not  being  materially  increased.  The  majority  of  the  distressed 
parishes  can  only  bear  an  excess  of  rates  aboAre  their  present 
level  by  the  complete  sacrifice  of  all  people  of  a  small  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  if  the  parishes  are  permitted  to  borrow,  then 
the  ratepayers  Avill  be  able  to  meet  the  present  crisis,  and 
when  once  cotton  begins  to  come  in,  they  Avill  scarcely  feel  the 
burden.  To  do  this,  they  must  have  the  assistance  of  Parliament. 
A  Parliamentary  grant  is  Avholly  and  absolutely  out  of  the 


question.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  case  for  it.  But  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  give  legal  facilities  for  borroAving  which  do  not  exist 
at  present.  Mr.  Villier’s  Act  does  little  or  no  good.  It 
presses  very  hardly  on  the  ratepayers,  and  it  takes  an 
enormous  sum  to  put  its  machinery  in  motion.  What  is 
Avanted  is  an  Act  giving  each  parish  poAver  to  borroAV,  Avith  a 
sinking  fund  Avhich  Avill  pay  the  Avhole  off  in  a  period  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  that  the  Poor  Law  Board 
should  be  able  to  exercise  a  superArision  Avhich  Avill  prevent 
people  mortgaging  the  future  Avho  have  done  nothing  for  the 
present.  Whether  the  nation  should  itself  be  the  lender  is 
a  further  question.  We  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  data  to 
enable  us  to  say  whether  this  Avould  be  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able.  But,  Avith  this  poAver  to  borroAV,  Avith  such  current 
rates  as  may  fairly  be  exacted,  and  Avith  the  help  of  the 
incoming  cotton — Avhich,  even  if  the  American  war  lasts,  will 
still,  it  is  calculated,  give  by  the  spring  Avork  for  a  fourth  at 
least  of  the  week — the  cotton  manufacturing  district  may  be 
expected,  from  the  end  of  March  at  latest,  to  put  its  poor  in  a 
position  rather  better  than  that  in  Avhich  they  are  noAV.  That 
is,  after  the  end  of  March,  the  Lancashire  poor  may  be 
expected,  without  drawing  on  the  general  benevolence  of 
England,  to  be  altogether  better  off  than  the  mass  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  poor.  It  will  then  be  the  task  of  benevolence  to 
restore  to  them  some  of  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  mental 
gratifications  which  they  kneAV  in  old  times,  and  Avhich  are  a 
little  beyond  the  mark  of  carters  and  haymakers,  and  the 
other  swains  A\rho  compete  for  the  plush  Avaistcoats  of  aged 
agricultural  Arirtue. 

Until  the  end  of  March,  Ave  must  go  on  contributing  to 
keep  them  in  the  position  of  the  agricultural  poor ;  and 
if  there  is  to  be  no  great  increase  in  the  rates,  this  must 
obviously  be  done  by  charity.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  charity  Avill  fail.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  large  sum 
doAvn,  except  for  the  one  purpose  of  redeeming  pledged 
clothes,  but  a  standing  Aveekly  supply.  At  present,  such  a 
supply  exists  ;  and,  in  justice  to  Lancashire,  it  must  be  said 
that  it  exists  mainly  through  the  liberality  of  Lancashire 
people.  There  is  a  very  widely-spread  disposition  to  give 
largely  in  Manchester.  Private  charity  is  doing  a  great  deal. 
It  is  keeping  mills  open  at  a  loss;  it  is  giving  soup  and 
blankets ;  it  is  busying  itself  Avith  friendly  schemes  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  tedium  of  having  nothing  to  do.  If  Ave  take  the 
rates,  and  the  various  forms  of  private  local  charity,  and  the 
subscriptions  of  the  Lancashire  rich,  it  is  a  very  moderate 
estimate  to  say  that  four -fifths  of  the  support  which 
sustains  the  poor  up  to  the  agricultural  level  comes 
from  Lancashire  itself.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a  very 
Ioav  standard,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  people  like 
the  cotton-hands  of  Lancashire  ought  not  to  descend  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor  creatures  who  Avorlc  on  farms.  But  still, 
Avhen  we  talk,  let  us  not  talk  at  random ;  and  let  us  understand 
that  about  350,000  people  in  Lancashire  uoav  receive,  without 
earning  it,  such  an  alloAvance  of  Avorldly  comfort  as  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  farm-labourers,  and  that  four-fifths  of  this  con¬ 
tribution  comes  from  their,  neighbours.  We  must  maintain, 
and  if  possible  increase,  the  share  that  comes  from  the  nation 
at  large.  It  is  an  excellent  occasion  for  charity,  as,  if  Ave  give 
with  a  very  small  degree  of  prudence,  avc  cannot  do  much  harm, 
and  that  is  a  rare  luxury  for  the  benevolent.  To  give,  and 
to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  giving,  and  not  to  injure  the 
recipients,  is  a  privilege  that  does  not  come  every  day. 
And  if  we  Avish  to  give  Avisely,  the  best  thing  is  to 
use  the  agency  of  the  Manchester  Committee.  This  is  the 
only  channel  through  Avhich  avc  can  give  Avith  a  reasonable 
hope  that  the  money  will  not  check  local  benevolence,  and 
that  it  may  form  part  of  a  stream  floAving  where  it  is  really 
Avanted.  It  is  true  that  the  Manchester  Committee  cannot 
always  keep  backAvard  districts  up  to  their  duty.  It  cannot 
exercise  all  the  pressure  on  the  stingy  or  the  faint-hearted  that 
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it  could  wish.  But  this  is  because  those  who  are  not  much 
inclined  to  exert  themselves  can  always,  if  they  are  snubbed 
by  Manchester,  appeal  to  the  open-handed,  uninquiring,  free 
and  easy  munificence  of  the  Mansion  House.  This  baffles  the 
prudence  and  mars  the  discipline  of  Manchester,  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  still  Manchester  manages  to  get  through  a  great 
amount  of  real  work,  and  the  better  it  is  supported,  the  more 
effectually  it  will  act.  Weekly  sums,  sent  through  Manches¬ 
ter,  up  till  the  end  of  March  —  such  is  the  issue  to  which  we 
think  all  reflection  and  inquiry  tend  at  present. 


THE  PROPOSED  MEDIATION. 

THE  Emperor  of  the  French  is  not  in  the  habit  of  acting 
without  reasons,  or  at  least  without  motives.  His  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  joint  mediation  must  have  been  intended  either  to 
succeed  or  to  produce  some  assignable  effect  after  the  refusal  of 
Russia  and  England  to  concur.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  actual  result  of  the  overture  was  foreseen,  for 
Governments  are  ordinarily  as  unwilling  as  suitors  to  incur  the 
annoyance  of  a  deliberate  and  verbal  rejection.  An  offer  of 
alliance,  like  an  offer  of  marriage,  is  merely  the  formal  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  previous  negotiation ;  and  when  an  anticipated 
failure  is  intentionally  provoked,  it  may  be-  assumed  that  the 
usual  practice  has  been  abandoned  for  some  definite  purpose. 
When  the  French  despatch  Avas  published  in  the  Moniteur 
before  the  English  Cabinet  had  decided  on  an  ansAver,  the 
Imperial  Government  must  haAre  been  fully  prepared  for  Lord 
Russell’s  prudently  negative  reply.  There  is  reason  to  belieAre 
that  the  project  Avas  abruptly  tendered  at  the  Foreign  Office 
Avithout  the  preparation  Avhich  smoothes  the  Avay  for  diplomatic 
movements  of  importance ;  and,  before  the  offer  was  rejected,  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Slidell  at  Compiegne  Avas  officially  announced 
to  France  and  to  America.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  Avishes 
either  to  commence  a  fresh  course  of  action,  or  to  advertise 
his  desire  for  peace,  and  his  good  Avill  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  be  anxious 
to  prove  to  the  distressed  manufacturers  of  Rouen  and  Lyons 
his  interest  in  their  sufferings,  and  his  energy  in  devising 
plans  for  their  relief;  and  yet  the  publication  of  M.  Drouyn 
deLiiuys’s  despatch  can  scarcely  have  been  designed  exclusively 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  express  mention  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  by  the  title  Avhich  they  have  selected  for 
themselves  virtually  involves  a  recognition ;  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  an  armistice  by  sea  and  land,  including  the 
suspension  of  the  blockade,  implies  an  opinion  which  may 
shortly  be  uttered  in  language  more  intelligible  than  AArords. 
It  is  probable  that  the  terms  of  alliance  Avith  the  Southern 
States  are  not  yet  arranged,  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  any 
practical  advantage  which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  powerful 
support  of  France  beyond  the  reneAved  supply  of  cotton  for  the 
mills;  but  it  is  possible  that  schemes  for  the  partition  of 
LI  ex  i  co,  involving  the  acquisition  of  Sonora  by  France,  may 
have  been  already  discussed  or  projected. 

The  unanimity  with  which  Lord  Russell’s  answer  has  been 
appro\red  in  England  is  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  murmurs  of 
the  professional  Opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  foreign  politics 
are  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of 
his  supporters,  Avliile  the  better  and  larger  portion  of  the 
party  is  unable  to  understand  Avhy  a  dead  Aveight  of  gratuitous 
unpopularity  should  be  perversely  hung  round  its  neck.  The 
English  nation  is  not  so  entirely  of  one  mind  in  the  American 
quarrel  as  in  the  Italian  struggle  for  independence ;  but,  on 
the  Avliole,  it  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  South  Avill 
have  the  best  of  the  contest,  and  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
foreigners  to  accelerate  the  impending  catastrophe.  The  re¬ 
sentment  which  has  been  justly  provoked  by  the  silly 
malignity  of  the  North  is  by  no  means  strong  enough 
to  create  a  desire  for  a  rupture  ;  and  the  Avrongdoers  are 
executing  poetical  justice  on  themselves  effectually  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  unfriendly  aspirations.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  errors  of  former  times,  England  is  noAV 
a  thoroughly  peaceable  nation ;  and  Avhere  no  point  of  honour 
is  involved,  a  general  conviction  prevails  that  Avar  is  the  most 
unprofitable  of  employments.  As  Mr.  Cobden  said,  it  Avould 
be  cheaper  to  maintain  Lancashire  in  luxury,  or  to  incur 
any  other  extravagant  outlay,  than  to  indulge  in  a  six  months’ 
campaign.  The  Federalists,  and  especially  the  Republicans, 
will  say,  with  the  French  journals,  that  the  fear  of  a  quarrel 
Avith  the  North  is  a  proof  of  the  basest  coAvardice  ;  but  if  all 
other  subjects  of  national  vanity  fail,  the  Englishman  may 
proudly  boast  that  he  is  the  least  thin-skinned  of  civilized  man¬ 
kind.  The  policy  of  the  country  is,  happily,  independent  of  the 
criticism  and  satire  of  foreigners.  The  Government  Avisely 
declined  to  take  a  part  in  mediation  because  the  proposal 


Avould  have  been  frivolous  and  undignified  unless  it  Avere 
folloAved  up  by  action.  The  Federal  Government  could  have 
had  no  motive  for  accepting,  without  compulsion,  a  scheme 
which  was  exclusively  favourable  to  their  adversaries.  The 
refusal  would  probably  not  have  been  expressed  in  courteous 
language,  and  further  pressure  might  have  led  to  the  Avar 
Avhich  the  nation  is  fully  determined  to  avoid. 

The  form  of  Lord  Russell’s  despatch  is  Avholly  unobjectionable ; 
for  politeness,  though  always  meritorious,  is  never  so  appropriate 
as  Avhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  utter  a  refusal.  The  admission 
that  the  participation  of  Russia  Avas  desirable  Avas  equivalent 
to  a  hint  that  Prince  Gortschakoff’s  intended  reply  was,  in 
its  substance,  asAvell  known  in  London  as  in  Paris.  ItAvould, 
indeed,  have  been  strange  if  the  Russian  Government,  which 
has  no  need  of  Southern  cotton,  had  concurred  in  a  plan  for 
opening  the  blockade  either  by  force  or  by  diplomatic  urgency. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  Avas  probably  influenced  rather  by 
obvious  reasons  of  policy  than  by  the  devoted  admiration  for 
his  person  and  his  form  of  government  which  is  proclaimed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  and  other  American  friends  of  freedom.  It 
has  ahvays  been  the  habit  of  Russia  to  court  the  goodAvill 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  success  of  the  attempt 
Avas  proved  during  the  Crimean  war.  As  the  Northern 
Federation  retains  the  title  of  the  former  Republic, 
and  as  it  especially  cherishes  the  tradition  of  animosity 
to  England,  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  consistently 
abstains  from  an  interference  which  Avould  have  been 
regarded  as  offensive.  In  replying  more  directly  to  the 
French  Government,  Lord  Russell  properly  took  occasion  to 
acknoAvledge  the  friendly  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  the  matter  of  the  Trent ;  and  in  proceeding  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  his  refusal,  he  complied  Avith  the  rules  of  diplo¬ 
matic  courtesy,  although  the  motives  of  English  policy  might 
have  been  perfectly  understood  Avithout  elaborate  exposition. 
It  Avould  have  been  superfluous  and  uncivil  to  add  that,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  system  of  neutrality,  there  Avere  strong 
reasons  against  embarking  in  a  joint  enterprise  of  undefined 
nature  and  extent.  Only  a  feAv  months  since,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  incur  a  risk  of  misconstruction  by  AvithdraAving  at  the 
last  moment  from  the  Mexican  undertaking.  It  might  have 
been  more  difficult  to  pause  in  the  process  of  intervention  in 
America,  if  an  attempt  to  open  the  blockade  had  been  folloAved 
by  a  declaration  of  Avar. 

An  ingenious  commentator  in  the  Journal  cles  Debats  re¬ 
marks,  Avith  significant  irony,  that  Albion  can  never  help 
being  a  little  perfidious.  Lord  Russell  is  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  conciliate  America  at  the  expense  of  France ;  and 
the  French  Avriter  remarks  that  it  is  odd  that  the  Ministers  of 
George  III.’s  descendant  should  become  the  champions  of  the 
United  States  against  the  countrymen  of  Lafayette  and 
Rochambeau.  The  censure  may  be  more  patiently  endured, 
because  it  is  really  directed  against  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  not  against  England.  The  art  of  ironical  and  indirect 
satire  has  been  cultivated  to  rare  perfection  under  the  system 
of  official  warnings  to  the  press ;  and  it  is  more  convenient 
for  a  journalist  to  find  an  argument  against  his  oavu  Go\rern- 
ment  in  a  foreign  despatch  than  to  utter  it  in  his  oavu  person. 
Lord  Russell  thought  little  enough  of  Lafayette  and  George 
III.,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  party  in  France  Avhich 
favours  the  Northern  Federation  is  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  are  natural  rivals  and  enemies 
of  England.  When  the  Secession  occurred,  the  feeling  of 
regret  Avas  almost  universal  among  Englishmen,  not  on 
account  of  any  selfish  interest  in  American  unity,  but 
because  the  interruption  of  a  brilliant  career  of  pros¬ 
perity  is  in  itself  a  melancholy  spectacle.  The  French 
theory  of  the  balance  of  poAver  retains  a  more  obstinate 
vitality.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  been  censured  for 
alloAving  a  Great  Power  to  groAv  up  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  he  is  iioav  believed  to  have  committed  a  mistake  in 
recognising  the  disruption  of  a  great  PoAver  Avhich  might 
have  been  formidable  to  England.  He  is  perfectly  right  in 
seeing  the  truth  of  actual  events,  but  it  is  possible  that  his 
policy  may  be  adventurous  and  unquiet,  although  it  is 
comparatively  exempt  from  the  influence  of  obsolete  traditions. 
His  projected  conquest  of  Mexico  is  almost  the  only  attempt 
at  military  aggression  Avhich  has  ever  been  unpopular  in 
France.  If  he  extends  his  designs  to  an  alliance  Avith  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  he  Avill  incur  large  risks  and  liabilities. 


LORD  RUSSELL  AND  DENMARK. 

THE  English  system  of  Government  has  one  great  defect, 
which  it  shares,  perhaps,  Avith  some  others,  but  Avhich 
is  striking  enough  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  mortification 
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and  regret  to  the  lovers  of  their  country.  We  are  sometimes  very 
unfortunate  in  the  manner  of  our  treatment  of  foreign  nations. 
Substantially,  ive  do  not  do  them  any  great  harm,  and  we 
have  a  foreign  policy  which,  if  not  very  consistent,  is  honest 
and  tolerably  conciliatory.  But  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  for  the  mode  in  which  our  commu¬ 
nications  are  made  to  foreign  Governments,  and  the  shape 
they  take ;  and  either  from  the  habits  of  their  class,  or  from 
the  training  of  Parliamentary  life,  English  noblemen  issue,  as 
a  rule,  despatches  which  are  matchless  for  bad  taste  and  ill- 
chosen  language.  Lord  Bussell  has  just  issued  to  the  world  a 
most  deplorable  specimen.  He  has  addressed  a  small,  a  friendly, 
and  a  high-spirited  Court  in  the  terms  of  an  arrogance  which, 
to  every  fault  of  ill  manners,  adds  that  of  a  very  poor  sort  of 
cowardice,  considering  that  it  is  England  that  speaks,  and 
Denmark  that  is  bid  to  listen.  Very  probably,  Lord  Bussell 
did  not  mean  any  special  insult  to  Denmark,  and  was  really 
trying  to  help  both  Germany  and  Denmark  by  suggesting  the 
best  arrangement  of  their  differences  he  could  think  of.  We 
do  not  complain  of  his  policy,  but  we  at  once  deplore  and 
resent  his  language.  It  is  most  unfair  on  England  that  she 
should  be  represented  in  this  way.  The  country  has  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  be  dictatorial  to  a  very  friendly  little 
maritime  people ;  the  country  does  not  wish  to  impose 
terms  where  its  interference  has  not  been  asked  for ;  the 
country  does  not  wish  to  humiliate  the  Court  from 
which  the  future  Princess  of  Wales  is  to  come.  The 
great  mass  of  those  Englishmen  who  care  in  the  remotest  way 
about  Schleswig-Holstein  have  no  other  wish  than  that  we 
should  use  our  influence  to  bring  about,  in  a  friendly  and 
pleasant  way,  a  just  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  question, 
if  it  admits  of  one.  But  the  Eoreign  Secretary  is  the  only 
man  who  has  the  power  of  really  saying  what  is  said ;  and  if 
he  chooses  to  write  as  Lord  Bussell  has  written,  we  are  all 
helpless,  and  have  to  abide  by  the  fact  that  England  has  tried 
to  bully  Denmark.  It  is  only  a  very  faint  redress  to  be  able 
to  represent,  through  unofficial  channels,  to  the  Danes,  that  this 
despatch  is  the  work  not  of  England,  but  of  a  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  who  has  through  life  been  an  honest  and  upright  public 
servant,  but  who  is  one  of  the  rashest  and  most  ill-advised 
of  men  when  he  takes  a  pen  into  his  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  treat  this  despatch  as  bearing 
on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  business,  because  the  Danish  Court 
has  most  properly  rejected  the  extraordinary  demand  made 
upon  it,  and  has  informed  Lord  Bussell  that  Denmark  will 
not  accept  any  of  his  suggestions.  Private  Englishmen  can 
do  no  more  than  apologize  to  the  Danes  for  this  sham- 
thunder  manifesto,  and  entreat  them  to  forgive  and 
forget  it.  Besides,  we  cannot  regard  the  present  as 
an  opportune  moment  for  discussing  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  at  all.  If  that  question  were  to  be 
argued  as  a  mere  question  of  law  would  be  argued, 
without  reference  to  surrounding  events,  Germany  has,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  and  as  we  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  a  very 
fair  case.  But  political  questions  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way. 
We  must  look  at  them  as  they  are  coloured  by  the  shifting 
light  of  passing  events.  One  of  the  chief  points  on  which 
Lord  Bussell  and  Germany  insist  is,  that  taxes  cannot  be 
raised  without  the  express  assent  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Holstein,  because  Holstein  is  a  part  of  Germany ; 
and  it  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Diet,  as  the  rule  for  all 
German  States,  that  no  taxes  can  be  raised  unless  voted  by 
Hie  representatives  of  the  people.  Directly  this  is  stated,  the 
name  of  Prussia  must  rise  to  every  lip.  It  is  Prussia  that 
complains  most  bitterly  of  Denmark  —  it  is  the  displeasure  of 
Prussia  that  drives  Lord  Bussell  to  take  up  this  subject  —  it 
is  Prussia  that  wishes  to  force  Denmark  to  abide  by  constitu¬ 
tional  law.  Let  Prussia  begin  at  home.  It  is  not  the  moment 
to  help  Prussia  to  coerce  a  little  State  into  an  obedience  to  a 
(Constitution,  when  the  King  and  Government  of  Prussia 
announce  that  they  are  ready  to  trample  upon  their  own  Con¬ 
stitution  if  it  does  not  suit  them.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  will  not  vote  the  taxes  which  the  King  of  Prussia  asks 
them,  and  the  King  says  that  he  will  take  them  by  force. 
England  is  silent,  because  Prussia  is  nominally  a  great  Power. 
The  King  of  Denmark  denies,  or  is  supposed  to  deny,  the 
'fight  of  the  Holsteiners  to  tax  themselves,  apart  from  the  rest 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  receives  a  peremptory  mandate  from 
England  to  alter  his  views ;  and  this  mandate  is  written  in 
much  the  same  style  as  that  employed  in  the  edicts  in  which 
Sir  Kichard  Mayne  directs  coachmen  which  is  to  be  their 
route  to  and  from  a  great  ball.  Why  should  the  King  of 
Denmark,  an  independent  foreign  Prince,  trouble  himself 
about  the  decisions  of  the  German  Diet,  when  he  sees  them 
set  aside  like  cobwebs  by  the  great  German  Power  that  is  so 


unpleasantly  near  him.  Until  the  constitutional  struggle  is 
over  in  Prussia,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  German  consti¬ 
tutions  are  not  mere  moonshine,  let  Europe  bury  this  ancient 
Schleswig-Holstein  business  in  a  congenial  silence. 

But  Austria  is  said  to  be  displeased,  as  well  as  Prussia.  Austria 
feels  hurt  that  the  Danes  are  not  carrying  out  constitutional 
law  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  It  is,  as  he  informs  us,  in 
some  measure  for  the  sake  of  Austria  that  Lord  Bussell 
bluntly  bids  the  Danes  fall  in  with  his  proposal  to  have  a 
normal  budget,  and  an  occasional  budget.  Fie  is  kind 
enough  to  show  them  exactly  how  it  may  be  done.  The 
whole  taxation  of  the  country  is  taken  at  a  total  represented 
by  the  figure  go.  This  is  to  suffice  “  for  the  least  amount  of 
“  Eoyal  dignity,  and  the  most  frugal  establishment  of  profound 
“  peace.”  Of  this  Denmark  is  to  agree  to  pay,  let  us  say,  60, 
and  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenberg  io  parts  each.  If  the 
King  wants  anything  beyond  the  least  amount  of  Eoyal  dignity, 
and  any  more  than  the  soldiers  and  sailors  he  would  require 
if  it  were  certain  that  no  one  would  attack  or  quarrel 
with  him,  then  he  has  to  get  the  separate  assent  of  the 
respective  Estates  of  each  of  the  Duchies  for  their  proportion 
of  the  increase.  This  may  be  a  bad  plan,  or  a  good  one ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  Lord  Bussell  thinks  it  a  good  one,  and  he 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  recommending  it  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  the  tiny  area  of  Denmark  permits.  This  is 
exactly  the  arrangement  which  the  discontented  provinces  of 
Austria  ask  for.  Hungary  and  Bohemia  would  leap  at  a 
proposition  to  establish,  once  for  all,  a  normal  budget 
calculated  “  for  the  least  amount  of  Eoyal  dignity  and  the 
“  most  frugal  establishment  of  profound  peace,”  and  to  leave  it 
to  the  decision  of  their  own  provincial  Diets  whether  the 
Emperor  should  have  a  little  more  Eoyal  dignity,  and  soldiers 
enough  to  fight  with.  The  Holsteiners  claim  this  amount  of  con¬ 
trol  because  they  have  a  sort  of  German  Constitution.  What 
is  their  Constitution  to  the  ancient  Constitution  of  Hungary  ? 
The  claim  of  Holstein  is  backed  by  the  interference  of 
England,  because  the  difficulties  raised  by  Holstein  threaten 
to  break  the  peace  of  Europe.  These  difficulties  are  like  the 
smoothest  of  ponds  to  the  Irish  Channel,  as  compared  with 
the  difficulties  raised  by  the  prolonged  quarrel  between 
Austria  and  Hungary.  No  one  can  think  that  Hungary, 
although  ground  to  the  dust  and  watched  by  an  army  of 
occupation,  is  not  at  least  as  likely  to  draw  the  sword  in 
earnest  as  Prussia  is  in  this  or  any  other  quarrel.  We  know 
that  Lord  Bussell  will  not  communicate,  through  our  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Vienna,  a  despatch  like  that  he  has  sent  through 
Mr.  Paget,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Austrian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  would  refuse  to  listen  to  a  word  of  it. 
But  it  is  very  hard  on  Englishmen  who  are  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  their  country,  that  there  should  be  this  disgraceful 
contrast  between  the  way  our  Foreign  Secretaries  treat  little 
Powers  and  big  ones.  We  are  ashamed  to  belong  to  a  school 
where  the  monitors  kick  the  small  boys,  and  coax  the  big 
bullies  with  tarts. 


GBEECE. 

THE  Greeks  have  passed  through  the  pleasantest  and 
easiest  stage  of  national  regeneration.  Numerous  modern 
precedents  have  deprived  the  process  by  which  kings  are 
dethroned  of  all  pretensions  to  originality.  If  the  army  is 
disaffected,  while  the  general  population  desires  a  change  of 
dynasty,  there  is  not  even  the  drawback  of  danger  to  mar  the 
brightness  of  a  glorious  revolution.  Misgovernment  seems  to 
be  terminated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  atoned  for,  when  a 
Eoyal  scapegoat  lias  been  despatched  into  the  wilderness  with 
all  the  political  sins  of  the  people  about  him.  The  national 
conscience  is  once  more  clear  and  stainless,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  provide  against  the  renewal  of  the  blots  which  had 
previously  defaced  it.  In  the  present  instance,  the  dismissal 
of  the  King  may  really  tend  to  diminish  the  evils  which  were 
associated  with  his  administration,  although  he  may  not  have 
been  wholly  responsible  for  their  existence.  There  have  been 
crueller  tyrants  than  Otiio,  but  no  modern  ruler  has  relied 
more  habitually  on  corruption  to  effect  the  purposes  which  are 
naturally  promoted  by  bribery.  A  King  who  is  secure  on  his 
throne,  and  possessed  of  adequate  force,  often  pursues,  by  irre¬ 
gular  methods,  objects  which  he  really  regards  as  essential  to  the 
public  welfare.  The  business  of  Otho,  however,  was  not  to  go¬ 
vern  the  nation  which  had  elected  him,  but  to  secure  and  in¬ 
crease  his  own  share  of  political  power.  When,  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution,  he  had  made  himself  absolute,  he  had  no  use  for 
his  despotism  except  to  surround  it  with  additional  guarantees. 
Dishonest  and  incapable  functionaries  were  promoted  because 
they  professed  exclusive  attachment  to  the  Eoyal  person, 
while  the  police,  the  roads,  and  all  the  conditions  01  order  and 
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prosperity  were  systematically  neglected.  The  study  of  per¬ 
sonal  aggrandizement  is  comparatively  respectable  when  it  is 
followed  with  an  ulterior  view  to  external  activity  and  to  the 
public  welfare ;  but  a  merely  selfish  ambition,  which  ends  with 
the  monopoly  of  rights  and  privileges,  is  contemptible  as  well 
as  immoral.  An  able  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  Greece 
might,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  entrusted  with  prerogatives 
Avhich  would  be  excessive  and  unnecessary  in  more  advanced 
States.  The  fault  of  Otho  consisted  less  in  his  dislike  of 
popular  interference  than  in  his  inability  to  use  the  exor¬ 
bitant  power  which  he  had  usurped. 

His  successor  will  probably  avoid  his  more  conspicuous 
errors,  and  consequently  the  country  will  profit,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  unfortunate  Bavarian  ;  but  the 
Greeks  will  delude  themselves  if  they  expect  any  fundamental 
improvement  in  default  of  their  own  active  co-operation.  A 
corrupt  Government  implies  the  existence  of  two  parties  to  the 
contract.  If  Senators,  Deputies,  and  public  servants  had 
refused  to  sell  themselves,  no  Court  could  have  bought  them 
to  carry  out  its  illegal  purposes.  The  Constitution  of  1 843 
looked  plausible  on  paper,  and  it  vested  the  entire  control  of 
the  Government  in  the  freely-elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  If,  in  practice,  the  Parliament  was  but  a  servile  instru¬ 
ment  of  Royal  caprice,  the  fault  cannot  rest  exclusively  with 
the  successful  purchaser  of  venal  support.  The  business 
of  the  Assembly  was  to  control  the  prerogative,  and  the 
constituency  ought  to  have  returned  honest  men,  who  would 
have  been  inaccessible  to  corruption.  A  people  recently 
emancipated  from  slavery  may  be  excused  for  its  fifst  failure 
in  working  a  constitutional  system ;  but  in  trying  a  fresh 
experiment  the  Greeks  ought  to  be  aware  that  their  success 
depends  principally  on  themselves.  It  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  got  rid  of  the  most  prominent  cause  of  their  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  ;  and  it  now  remains  for  them  to  prove,  by 
practical  illustration,  that  the  slow  progress  of  the  kingdom 
was  justly  attributed  to  the  King.  If  there  are  thoughtful 
politicians  amongst  them,  they  must  be  well  aware  that  a 
revolution  is  in  itself  only  a  symptom  of  disease.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  self-government  has  once  more  to  be  commenced  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  well  if  the  lessons  derived  from  failure 
serve  as  an  equivalent  to  the  evil  of  interruption  and  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  fate  of  the  last  Constitution  proves  that  the 
popular  constituencies  are  worth  little  ;  and  yet,  in  a  country 
like  Greece,  there  is  probably  no  select  class  which  can  be 
more  fitly  trusted  with  the  choice  of  representatives.  The 
unwholesome  influence  of  the  Government  might,  perhaps,  be 
more  effectually  checked  by  the  revival  of  the  municipal 
institutions  which  kept  the  national  spirit  alive  under  Turkish 
dominion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  traditions  which  had 
lasted  for  centuries  can  have  been  wholly  obliterated  in  the 
course  of  a  single  reign. 

The  Greek  residents  in  foreign  countries  arc  creditably 
anxious  to  give  a  beneficial  turn  to  the  revolution.  Their 
influence  ought  to  be  considerable,  if  it  is  in  any  degree  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  intelligence  and  wealth,  and  their  countrymen 
will  justly  regard  them  as  interpreters  of  European  opinion. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  all  their  public  communica¬ 
tions,  they  assume,  that  the  form  of  government  must  be 
monarchical,  and  that,  in  deference,  perhaps,  to  English 
feeling,  they  represent  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  future 
Government  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  say  little  of  their  ulterior  object,  although  the 
same  class  a  few  years  ago  subscribed  largely  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Turkish  frontiers.  Their  attachment  to 
King  Otho  was  probably  not  increased  when  they  found 
that  he  embezzled  for  his  own  private  purposes  the 
money  which  was  destined  to  foment  war  and  revolution. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  merchants  of  Manchester 
or  Marseilles  have  abandoned  the  project  of  a  Greek  Empire, 
but  they  have  learned  that  Europe  is  not  inclined  to  open  the 
Eastern  question  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  State  which  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  governing  itself.  Russia  is  engaged  at 
home ;  Erance  seems  likely  to  be  fully  occupied  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  ;  and  England  will  scarcely  indulge  in  another  Avar, 
even  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  and  of  that  grovelling 
Turkish  sensuality  Avhich  dreams,  in  the  Avords  of  the  Koran, 
of  milk  and  of  honey,  and  of  rivers  of  incorruptible  Avater. 
If  the  future  King  of  Greece  and  his  people  can  prove,  in  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  that  they  are  entitled  to  rank  Avith  the  civilized 
States  of  Europe,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  may 
count  on  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  on  the  early 
reversion  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  Unfaithfulness  in  the 
performance  of  a  petty  trust  constitutes  no  sufficient  title  to 
the  possession  of  ten  talents  or  ten  cities. 

The  expressions  of  a  Avish  for  the  election  of  Prince  Alfred 


Avhich  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of 
Greece  are  unfortunately  wasted.  The  English  Government 
has  already  determined  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
existing  treaties,  and,  even  if  the  difficulty  Avere  Avaived,  a 
similar  objection  Avould  probably  be  raised  by  France  or  by 
Russia.  The  reasons  Avhich  might  induce  the  Greeks  to 
prefer  an  English  Prince  are  either  creditable  or  natural.  It 
is  for  Frenchmen  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
regarded  by  all  foreign  nations  with  a  certain  mysterious 
sympathy,  Avhich  is  inspired  by  their  characteristic  qualities. 
The  English  mind  is  troubled  with  a  standing  doubt,  if  not  of 
its  OAvn  merits,  at  least  of  the  appreciation  which  they  command. 
The  imaginary  candidature  of  Prince  Alfred  represents  no 
romantic  attachment  to  Englishmen,  but  a  belief  that  the  English 
alliance  is  most  desirable  for  Greece,  and  also,  perhaps,  a 
knowledge  that  the  Ionian  Islands  are  subject  to  an  English 
Protectorate  Avhich  may  not  be  perpetual.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  a  son  of  Queen  Victoria  Avould  understand 
and  observe  the  true  limits  of  Constitutional  Royalty ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  some  cause  to  regret  the  considerations  of 
State  policy  Avhich  forbid  the  acceptance  of  a  vacant  CroAvn. 
In  the  choice  of  a  king,  it  Avill  be  Avise  to  prefer  a  family 
Avhich,  if  not  Protestant,  is  at  least  exempt  from  Ultramontane 
fanaticism.  The  Greek  Church,  with  little  desire  to  encroach 
on  foreign  communions,  is  exceedingly  jealous  of  proselyting 
interference.  France  is  regarded  with  some  uneasiness  as 
affecting  the  patronage  of  Latin  Christianity  in  the  East, 
Avhile  English  zeal  is  probably  not  represented  by  a  single 
Protestant  missionary  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  It 
seems,  on  the  A\Thole,  not  impossible  to  find  a  King  avIio  may 
be  neither  a  fanatic,  a  conspirator,  nor  a  fool ;  and,  at  present, 
the  Greek  leaders  are,  perhaps,  sincerely  desirous  of  making  a 
judicious  choice. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

HP  HERE  is  something  exquisitely  rich  in  the  deliberation 
JL  of  the  process  by  Avhich  the  French  press  is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  servitude.  Like  the  prisoner  in  the  story 
of  The  Iron  Shroud ,  it  is  being  shut  out  from  all  connexion 
Avith  the  external  Avorld  only  by  sIoav,  successive  steps.  One 
opening  after  another  has  gone,  and  there  are  very  feAV 
remaining  iioav.  About  once  in  every  six  months,  M.  de 
Persignt  proclaims  his  adhesion  to  the  “principles  of  ’89” 
by  some  unexpected  descent  upon  the  press,  Avhich  cuts  off 
from  it  one  more  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  permitted  to 
discuss  with  freedom.  It  has  long  been  forbidden  to  speak 
the  truth  concerning  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  in 
France.  The  kws  to  Avhich  it  is  itself  subject  are  tabooed 
ground.  M.  de  Montalembert  has  paid  the  penalty  for 

entertaining  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon  foreign  affairs.  The 
Univers  has  testified,  at  the  cost  of  its  oavu  existence,  to  the 
dangers  of  discussing  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  has  been  selected  as  the  A'eliicle  for  proclaiming 
to  journalists  that  past  history,  as  Avell  as  contemporary 
politics,  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
And  iioav,  in  the  person  of  the  hitherto  favoured  Siecle ,  the 
discussion  of  electoral  statistics  is  declared  a  punishable 
offence.  M.  de  Persigny  is  reputed  to  have  a  special  aversion 
to  Messieurs  les  Journcdistes.  There  is  something,  no  doubt, 
very  soothing  to  his  feelings  in  the  agony  to  Avhich  they  must 
be  put  by  this  process  of  gradual  extinction.  Their  increasing 
despair,  as  subject  after  subject  is  taken  from  them,  and  the 
same  inexorable  tale  of  columns  still  remains  to  be  filled  up, 
might  move  even  his  pity.  The  cruelty  of  Pharaoh  to  the 
Israelites  in  bidding  them  make  bricks  Avithout  straAv  has 
become  proverbial ;  but  he  at  least  put  them  out  of  their  pain 
by  taking  from  them  all  their  straAv  at  once.  He  did  not 
subject  them  to  the  mental  torture  of  seeing  their  ravv  material 
disappear  by  sIoav  degrees,  or  tantalize  them  Avith  the  idea 
that  it  Avas  possible,  by  an  extreme  of  servility,  to 
secure  the  remainder.  French  journalists  have  shoAvn 
an  admirable  ingenuity  in  reconciling  the  exigencies  of 
readers  avIio  Avill  have  something  sparkling  Avith  those 
of  the  Minister  Avho  will  have  nothing  original.  The 
expression  of  forbidden  opinions  in  unobjectionable  lan¬ 
guage  has  become  an  art  of  itself  under  the  Second  Empire ; 
and  it  has  been  practised  with  an  exquisite  subtlety  and 
adroitness.  But  the  contest  between  helpless  cleverness  and 
thick-Avitted  poAver  is  too  unequal  to  last.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  Avill  run  the  journalists  to  earth  in  the  end.  His 
aim  is  to  convert  the  Avhole  existing  neAvspaper-press  into 
docile  organs  of  the  Imperial  mind ;  and  no  ingenuity  upon 
the  part  of  the  victims  Avill  be  able  ultimately  to  avert  its 
accomplishment. 

But  it  seems  strange,  at  first  sight,  that,  Avith  the  potver 
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placed  in  their  hands,  the  Minister,  or  his  master,  should 
think  it  worth  while  to  labour  through  this  slow  and  painful 
process.  It  would  cost  but  the  trouble  of  writing  a  decree  to 
master  the  newspaper  press  as  thoroughly  as  General  Butler 
has  done  it  at  New  Orleans,  or  General  Wool  did  it  at 
Norfolk.  If  the  Emperor  pleased,  he  could  attain  in  a 
day  the  end  which  he  is  reaching  by  so  many  hesitating 
steps.  The  seizure  and  appropriation  of  all  the  Parisian 
newspapers  would  be  a  slight  stretch  of  power  compared  to 
those  to  which  he  has  accustomed  the  minds  of  his  subjects. 
But  it  would  not  have  attained  its  object  equally  well.  It 
would  have  made  him  master,  not  of  the  living  power  of 
journalism,  but  only  of  its  lifeless  frame.  The  transition  from 
a  Press  absolutely  free  to  a  Press  absolutely  enslaved  would 
have  been  too  sharp  and  sudden  for  the  newspaper  readers  of 
France.  The  best  writers  would  have  all  ceased  to  contribute; 
and  the  public,  used  to  free  discussion,  would  have  refused  to 
buy  the  official  substitute.  The  circulation  would  have 
broken  down ;  and  the  Emperor  would  have  been  left  with  the 
paper  and  the  printing  presses,  and  nothing  else.  His 
purpose  could  not  be  effected  until  both  readers  and  writers 
had  been  gradually  demoralized.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
writers  should  be  reconciled  by  a  slow  introduction  of  the  new 
system  to  the  task  of  writing  in  fetters,  and  that  the  readers 
should  gradually  lose  the  taste  for  any  more  exciting  style  of 
discussion.  In  the  Emperor’s  mind,  the  cherished  ideal 
of  a  French  Press  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  most 
brilliant  writers  of  all  parties  shall  vie  with  each  other 
to  clothe  Napoleonic  ideas  in  sparkling  language,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  circle  of  subscribers  not  less  numerous  than  before. 
His  object  is  not  to  kill  French  journalism,  but  to  domesticate 
it ;  and  therefore  he  goes  gently  to  work.  It  must  be  broken 
in  gradually  to  abstain  from  all  topics  or  lines  of  thought  un¬ 
congenial  to  the  Imperial  policy.  An  occasional  check  may 
be  necessary  in  this  course  of  training ;  sometimes  even  seve¬ 
rity  will  be  required.  But  mothing  must  be  done  by  which 
its  spirit  may  be  broken,  or  its  affections  permanently  es¬ 
tranged.  This  is  the  ideal  policy ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  diverges  widely  from  the  actual  practice.  M.  de  Persigny 
is  too  coarse  and  blunt  a  tool  for  Avork  so  fine.  He  is  a  states¬ 
man  of  General  Butler’s  school.  Spur  and  curb,  and  plenty 
of  both,  are  his  only  idea  of  riding.  A  way  Avar  d  fate  has 
lifted  him  out  of  the  mire,  to  seat  him  on  horseback ;  and  he 
is  speeding  rapidly  to  the  goal  which  the  proverb 
promises  to  the  subjects  of  such  an  unmerited  ele¬ 
vation.  He  looks  upon  himself  chiefly  as  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  annihilating  neAVspapers,  and  measures  his  oavu 
efficiency  by  the  number  he  has  suppressed.  The  Emperor, 
Avho  governs  rather  by  making  occasional  descents  upon  the 
\rarious  departments  than  by  maintaining  a  steady  supervision 
over  all,  seldom  interferes  with  the  caprices  of  the  most 
zealous  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  French 
press,  instead  of  being  simply  tamed,  is  being  gradually  tor¬ 
mented  and  Avorried  into  a  semi-animate  prostration.  Its 
circulation  may  survive ;  for  mere  neAvs,  hoAvever  bald  or 
scanty,  will  always  command  a  certain  number  of  purchasers. 
But  its  brilliancy  is  rapidly  ebbing  away.  Those  Avho  haAre 
been  public  Avriters  all  their  lives  find  it  difficult  to  Avrencli 
themselves  aAvay  from  an  occupation  in  which  they  have  be¬ 
come  eminent.  But  the  future  supply  is  being  cut  off.  The 
Minister’s  policy  effectually  prevents  the  recruiting  of  Avorthy 
successors  to  those  Avho  are  dying  off.  If  the  present  regime 
endures,  the  very  practice  of  original  discussion  Avill  probably 
disappear.  The  journals  of  Paris,  bearing  names  that  are 
linked  Avith  a  splendid  literary  history,  Avill  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  “  Miscellaneous  ”  column  in  an  English  county  neivs- 
paper. 

In  spite  of  the  poAver  that  is  popularly  attributed  to  the 
“  Fourth  Estate,”  it  has  no  poAver  to  defend  itself  from  this 
ignominious  fate.  There  are  no  liberties  so  open  to  invasion 
as  the  liberties  of  the  Press.  The  opinion  that  protects  them 
is  artificial,  founded  upon  long  national  experience;  and 
Avithout  the  shield  of  that  opinion,  the  Press  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  corporal’s  guard.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  it  will 
be  able  to  escape  from  Napoleon’s  iron  grasp.  It  may  Avell 
be,  if  his  life  should  be  prolonged,  that  its  present  thraldom 
Avill  continue  until  all  value  for  a  free  Press  shall  have  faded 
aAAray  from  the  minds  of  all  Frenchmen,  except  the  feAV  Avho 
are  conversant  Avith  the  institutions  of  other  lands.  Its 
revenge  Avill  come  ;  but  it  Avill  not  be  in  a  shape  that  Avill, 
directly  at  least,  restore  freedom  to  itself.  All  history  is 
falsified  if  a  Government  so  centralized  as  that  of  France  can 
maintain  purity  of  administration  Avith  a  muzzled  Press.  No 
vigilance  in  the  central  authorities  can,  in  the  long  run, 
prevent  a  huge  and  poAverful  bureaucracy  from  exercising 


their  poAvers  for  their  OAvn  personal  advantage,  if  the 
complaints  of  the  sufferers  are  silenced.  The  same 
fate  Avill  overtake  the  French  Empire  that  has  overtaken  the 
Russian.  The  Emperor,  seeing  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
will  be  blind,  and,  acting  through  the  hands  of  others,  will  be 
impotent.  No  machinery  of  secret  police,  hoAvever  elaborately 
constructed,  Avill  furnish  him  Avith  any  reliable  check  upon 
the  reports  or  the  proceedings  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  only 
by  the  criticisms  of  his  subjects  that  his  eyes  can  be  opened 
to  that  which  the  bureaucracy  choose  to  conceal.  In  Russia, 
the  resulting  corruption  Avas  so  fearful  that  the  Emperor  had 
no  choice  but  to  stem  it  by  relaxing  the  Censorship  of  the 
Press.  But  the  French  Avill  not  bear  those  results  as  patiently 
as  they  were  borne  in  Russia.  The  Empire  only  rests  upon 
the  prevalent  conviction  that  it  assures  more  of  material  Avell- 
being  than  some  of  the  systems  that  might  replace  it.  The 
national  spirit  of  Frenchmen  is  not  reduced  so  Ioav  that  they 
will  submit  to  the  official  pillage  Avhich  is  the  usual  ac¬ 
companiment  of  centralized  despotism.  The  safety  of  the 
Emperor’s  dynasty  is  staked  upon  the  efficiency  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  reducing  the  Press  to  its  present  Ioav  estate,  he 
is  parting  Avith  one  of  the  surest  guarantees  by  Avhich  that 
efficiency  can  be  secured. 


AMERICA. 

THE  Confederate  army  appears  to  be  retreating  southAvard 
to  avoid  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  M‘Clellan  Avill  not  attempt  to 
bring  on  &  battle.  Some  of  the  Northern  journals  announce,  for 
the  tAventieth  time,  that  the  final  advance  on  Richmond  has 
commenced,  and  they  assert  that  the  Federal  army  could  reach 
the  hostile  capital  by  a  shorter  road  than  any  which  remains 
open  to  General  Lee.  It  is  difficult,  hoAvever,  to  suppose  that 
even  American  complacency  can  produce  a  serious  belief  that 
the  victors  in  so  many  battles  are  about  to  yield  the  prize  of 
the  campaign  Avithout  a  struggle  to  save  it.  The  Northern  army 
is  fortunately  not  commanded  by  the  agitators  or  preachers  of 
NeAv  York,  and  M‘Clellan  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  roads 
of  Virginia  will,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  be  rendered  imprac¬ 
ticable  by  the  Avinter  rains.  There  has  been  bloodshed 
enough  for  the  year,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  both  armies 
Avill  shortly  retire  into  Avinter  quarters.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  Avill  be  sufficiently  occupied  Avith  the  preparations  for 
the  rash  enterprise  of  conquering  Texas ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may 
induce  some  officer  of  its  invincible  navy  to  venture  out  on 
the  open  seas  in  quest  of  the  dreaded  Alabama.  The  loss  of 
numerous  merchant  ships  and  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  maritime 
insurance  are  insufficiently  avenged  by  the  affectation  of 
denouncing  a  hostile  cruiser  as  a  pirate.  The  Confederate 
leaders  hav'e  probably  a  special  motive  for  avoiding  an  im¬ 
mediate  battle,  in  the  knoAvledge  which  they  perhaps  possess 
of  the  pending  negotiations  Avith  France ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  proposal  of  mediation  Avas  published  Avithout 
the  privity  of  the  Confederate  Government,  although  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  give  previous  notice  to  England  or  to 
Russia.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  South  to  Avait  for  the  effect 
of  the  menace  to  the  North,  if  not  to  act  on  the  anticipation 
of  an  early  alliance  Avith  France.  The  Avliole  plan  of  the 
next  campaign  Avould  be  altered  if  the  French  squadron 
which  conveyed  the  expedition  to  Mexico  Avere  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  to  recapture  NeAV  Orleans. 
An  additional  victory  could  scarcely  stimulate  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Avhile  a  defeat  Avould 
tend  to  discourage  all  projects  of  forcible  intervention.  It 
may  also  have  been  thought  expedient  to  abstain  from  any 
further  collision  until  the  policy  of  the  Democrats  is  more 
fully  understood. 

The  loss  of  NeAv  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Illinois,  and  of 
Iowa,  must  be  a  heavy  bloAV  to  the  Republican  Government. 
In  Massachusetts  itself,  the  rabid  partisan  of  a  Avar  of  extermi¬ 
nation  Avas  only  elected  as  Governor  by  a  diminished  majority. 
The  Republicans,  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  had  done  their 
utmost  to  render  the  triumph  of  their  adversaries  significant 
and  decisive.  By  denouncing  the  Democrats  as  traitors  and 
opponents  of  the  Avar,  they  have  placed  the  issue  of  peace  or 
compromise  before  the  constituency  Avhich  has  noAv  condemned 
all  extreme  measures.  The  vote  may  be  considered  to  have 
referred  more  especially  to  the  President’s  proclamation,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  by  this  time  confirmed  in  the  suspicion  which 
he  so  candidly  betrayed  in  a  speech  at  Washington,  that  he 
has  committed  a  ruinous  mistake.  He  may  at  his  pleasure 
folloAV  the  counsels  of  his  disappointed  partisans,  by  disregard¬ 
ing  the  marked  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  exercise  of 
his  legal  prerogative.  For  more  than  tAVO  years  he  can  main- 
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tain  his  Ministers  in  office,  and  he  can  act  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  nor  will  further  infringements 
of  the  Constitution  be  more  lawless  than  the  abolition  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  pretension  to  legislate  for  all 
future  time  on  the  tenure  of  property  in  the  South.  There  is, 
however,  a  wide  difference  between  rising  and  waning  tyranny. 
The  usurpations  which  are  easily  effected  with  the  aid  of  an 
unresisted  majority  find  themselves  hampered  at  every  step 
when  they  no  longer  flatter  the  prevalent  passions  of  the 
multitude.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  send  Mr. 
Seymour  or  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  Fort  Lafayette  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  language  which  has  been  approved  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  nucleus  of  resistance  is 
formed,  and  the  victims  of  a  dominant  and  insolent  faction 
suddenly  find,  not  without  surprise,  that  they  have  strength 
and  numbers  on  their  side.  A  weak  man,  accidentally  raised 
to  a  conspicuous  position,  will  be  frightened  into  submission 
as  easily  as  he  was  inflated  by  supposed  popularity.  Although 
the  House  of  Representatives,  after  exhausting  its  power  of 
taxation,  is  scarcely  more  important  than  a  parish  vestry,  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  not  readily  venture  on  unsupported  acts  of 
violence. 

The  occupation  of  the  principal  State  offices  is  a  more 
important  gain  to  the  Democrats  than  their  possible  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  Congress  which  will  meet  next  year. 
The  Governors  have  assumed,  or  legitimately  exercised, 
extensive  prerogatives  in  levying  and  administering  the 
volunteer  army.  The  draft  has  been  delayed  in  almost  every 
State  by  the  local  authorities,  and  large  bounties  have  been 
offered  by  the  State  Legislatures  to  encourage  the  enrolment 
of  volunteers.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Massachusetts,  at  one  time 
affixed  conditions  to  the  aid  which  the  President  required  ; 
and  although  Democratic  Governors  Avill  probably  be  more 
scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  the  Federal  law,  their 
zealous  co-operation  is  indispensable  to  the  effective  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  It  will  be  impossible  to  employ  the  army  for 
purposes  which  are  disapproved  by  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  most  powerful  Northern  States  have  practi¬ 
cally  determined  that  a  negro  insurrection  is  not  a  justifiable 
mode  of  vengeance  against  the  Southern  seceders.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  hope  that  it  may  still  be  possible  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  and  many  of  their  adherents  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
restore  the  Union,  if  necessary,  by  the  exercise  of  force.  The 
conviction,  however,  that  legitimate  warfare  can  never  lead  to 
the  conquest  of  the  South,  is  spreading  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
just  abhorrence  which  has  been  provoked  by  the  philanthropists 
with  their  clamour  for  plunder  and  massacre.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  is  for  letting  the  Confederates  go,  after  Richmond  has 
been  taken ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
peace  before  trying  the  chance  of  a  victory  which,  if  it  could 
be  achieved,  would  be  necessarily  barren.  If  the  belligerents 
are  left  to  themselves,  the  Avar  Avill  gradually  flag ;  and  both 
parties  Avill  at  last  acquiesce  in  the  expediency  of  agreeing  on 
a  frontier. 

One  contingency,  not  in  itself  improbable,  may  lead  to  a 
temporary  reconciliation  of  the  contending  parties.  In  a  few 
days,  the  French  offer  of  mediation  will  be  known  throughout 
the  North  ;  and,  although  demagogues  Avill  loudly  denounce 
the  perfidy  and  coivardice  of  England,  responsible  politicians 
cannot  but  be  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  forcible  interference. 
It  Avill  be  understood  that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Slidell  at 
Compiegne  implies  something  beyond  an  equal  arbitration,  and 
the  suspicions  which  Avere  excited  by  the  invasion  of  Mexico 
will  be  renewed  by  the  overtures  Avliich  must  have  been  made 
to  the  Confederates.  If  it  Avere  found  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  had  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  cotton 
in  the  South,  it  would  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  means 
of  exporting  the  commodity  had  not  been  left  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  bargain.  A  Avar,  or  even  a  diplomatic  rupture, 
Avith  France  would  rally  Northern  patriotism,  for  the  moment, 
round  even  the  incapable  Government  of  Washington.  When 
Louis  XVI.  proclaimed  his  alliance  with  the  revolted  colonies, 
the  Avhole  English  nation  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  directing 
its  arms  against  an  alien  and  accustomed  adversary ;  and,  for 
similar  reasons,  many  Northern  Democrats  would  enter  more 
Avillingly  into  the  Avar  if  their  country  Avas  threatened  by  a 
foreign  enemy.  It  is  true  that  the  struggle  Avould  be  rendered 
obviously  hopeless  by  the  loss  of  maritime  supremacy,  but 
the  peace  which  might  have  been  prudently  sought  by 
negotiation  with  the  South  coidd  scarcely  be  concluded  with 
honour  at  the  dictation  of  France.  If  a  rupture  should  take 
place,  it  will  be  interesting  to  study  the  arguments  by  which 
the  English  Government  Avill  inevitably  be  proved  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  the  intervention  which  it  has  steadily 
discountenanced.  The  French  papers  declare  that  English 


neutrality  arises  exclusively  from  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the 
Union,  and  perhaps  the  same  theory  may  find  favour  in  the 
North.  No  party,  however,  will  openly  recommend  submission 
to  France,  although  Mr.  Cassius  Clay  Avill  assert  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  still  secretly  devoted  to  the  Federal 
cause.  In  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  Mr.  Lincoln  may 
still  find  a  respite  from  the  condemnation  which  his  violence 
and  feebleness  have  justly  deserved. 


MONETARY  AFFAIRS. 

nnilE  autumn  is  very  commonly  a  period  of  commercial 
JL  disturbance ;  and  the  last  three  months,  though  free 
from  any  symptoms  of  a  critical  kind,  have  produced  some 
Arery  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  money  market.  During 
the  Avhole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  this  period,  there  has  been  a 
continual  outflow  of  specie,  and  the  Bank  of  England  has 
lost  about  3, ooo,oooZ.  of  its  bullion  ;  Avhile  the  Bank  of  France 
has  experienced  a  still  more  serious  drain.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  instance  in  A\Thich  so  considerable  a  diminution 
in  the  stock  of  bullion  has  produced  so  trivial  an  effect  on  the 
ordinary  operations  of  commerce.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  autumn,  money  has  had  no  attractions  to  borroivers  ;  the 
demand  for  discount  has  been  generally  of  a  most  languid 
description ;  and  loans  have  been  continually  effected  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  i  and  per  cent.  At  the  end 
of  October,  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of 
discount  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  —  an  example  Avhich  Avas 
folloAved  a  Aveek  later  by  a  corresponding  advance  in  France 
from  3  b  to  4  per  cent.  But  these  movements  do  not  imply 
—  at  any  rate,  in  this  country — any  active  demand  for  accom¬ 
modation.  They  must  be  regarded  simply  as  defensive  measures 
against  the  possibility  of  a  further  drain.  It  is  quite  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  if  we  have  less  bullion  than  we  had  in  the  summer,  we 
have  as  much  as  we  require  for  the  present ;  and,  unless  a  change 
should  come  over  the  spirit  of  commercial  affairs,  the  year  will 
have  been  remarkable,  first,  for  a  large  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  Avithout  any  coi’responding  inflation,  and  then  for  an 
equivalent  drain  Avithout  a  sign  of  pressure  or  excitement. 
The  ordinary  susceptibility  of  commercial  affairs  seems  to  have 
been  deadened  alike  to  the  influence  of  stimulus  and  depres¬ 
sion.  Perhaps  this  may  be  thought  a  subject  for  congratu¬ 
lation,  as  it  certainly  Avould  be  if  it  coidd  be  traced  to 
influences  of  a  more  Avliolesome  kind  than  the  derangement  of 
our  chief  manufacturing  industry ;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  the  distress  of  Lancashire  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  so  violent  a  disturbance  of  trade  in  general  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  firm  basis  on  which  English  commerce  rests,  that  the 
exports  for  the  present  year  have  not  fallen  below  those  of 
1861,  and  are  Avithin  a  moderate  percentage  of  the  large 
transactions  of  1 860  ;  and,  if  there  is  anything  surprising 
about  the  movements  in  the  money-market,  it  is  rather  the 
expansion  of  the  Bank  stores  than  their  subsequent  reduction. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  stoppage  of 
the  American  supply  of  raw  cotton,  coupled  Avitli  the  increase 
in  value  of  exported  goods,  would,  so  far,  tend  to  flood  this 
country  Avith  specie ;  but  though  Ave  have  imported  less 
cotton  (and  that  of  inferior  quality)  than  in  former  years,  the 
aggregate  price  has  probably  kept  near  to  the  average  amount. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  moreover,  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods  has  not  risen  at  all  in  proportion  to  that  of  cotton  ;  and 
at  this  moment,  the  markets  of  the  East  are  still  overstocked 
with  the  remains  of  the  excessive  production  of  the  last  few 
years.  While  the  anticipated  support  to  the  money  market, 
from  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  cotton  crisis,  has  been 
scarcely  felt,  a  Avholly  unexpected  draAvback  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  importations  of 
corn  and  flour,  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  We 
have,  in  fact,  been  importing  considerably  more 
than  in  1861,  and  almost  twice  as  much  as  we  did  in  i860. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supply  Avas  wanted,  but  the 
evidence  thus  furnished  of  our  oivn  deficient  production 
would  be  enough  to  account  for  a  much  greater  drain  of 
specie  than  has  yet  been  felt.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  bloAvs 
nobody  good,  and  among  its  many  evils  there  has  been  some 
counterbalancing  benefit  from  the  American  contest.  War  is 
insatiable  in  its  requirements,  and  in  spite  of  hostile  tariffs, 
America  has  drawn  from  our  side  a  supply  of  manufactured 
goods  sufficient  to  leave  large  balances  of  gold  steadily  flowing 
into  English  ports.  The  abhorrence  of  American  securities 
which  has  come  over  the  British  public  has  helped  to  increase 
this  tendency,  and  with  only  occasional  interruptions,  the 
various  lines  of  Atlantic  steamers  have  been  the  channels  for 
the  constant  transmission  of  specie  from  the  land  of  green- 
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backs  to  a  country  where  the  value  of  a  metallic  currency  is 
more  highly  estimated. 

The  general  set  of  the  tide  of  bullion  has  been  tolerably 
uniform  for  a  considerable  time.  Australia,  of  course,  sends 
her  usual  quota.  From  America  and  the  West  Indies  another 
stream  pours  in ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  our  stock  of  gold  as 
steadily  flows  out  to  France  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  in 
exchange  for  silver,  which  is  constantly  shipped  in  increasing 
quantities  to  India  and  China.  The  scale  of  the  operations  on 
both  sides  has  been  enormous.  Sometimes  half  a  million  a 
week  would  arrive  from  New  York ;  while  as  much  as 
i, 000,000/.  has  been  sent  in  a  single  vessel  to  supply  the 
Indian  demand.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
imports  regularly  exceeded  the  exports ;  but  since  July  the 
outflow  to  India  has  been  swallowing  up  more  than  all  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  brings  in,  and  still  threatens  to  continue 
for  some  time  longer,  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  There  is 
nothing  to  cause  surprise,  and  not  much  occasion  for  regret,  in 
this.  Silver  flowing  to  India  means  cotton  arriving  in  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  and  though  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  that  the 
price  should  be  paid  in  calico,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  benefit  of  this  timely  reinforcement  of  the  stock  of 
raw  material.  In  the  very_  midst  of  what  is  called  the  cotton 
famine,  the  store  in  Liverpool  has  increased  fourfold  in  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  though  this  is  largely  attributable  to  the  slackness 
of  consumption,  it  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  first  sign 
that  the  tide  is  turning,  and  that  the  flood  of  distress  will 
shortly  ebb. 

There  has  been  some  probably  needless  anxiety  expressed 
lest  the  continuance  of  orders  for  Indian  cotton  should  aggra¬ 
vate  the  drain  of  specie  to  a  point  which  might  occasion 
inconvenience,  if  not  panic ;  and  the  consequences  of  the 
possible  revulsion  from  the  resumption  of  the  American 
traffic  have  been  painted  in  rather  alarming  terms.  The 
answer  given  on  high  authority  to  these  forebodings  is  singular 
enough.  It  is  said,  first,  that  no  speculative  purchases  of 
Indian  cotton  are  going  on ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  flow  of  coin 
to  India  is  due  entirely  to  past  transactions,  of  which 
the  balances  remain  to  be  adjusted.  These  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory  explanations ;  for  whether  purchases  be 
speculative  or  not  is  a  secondary  question,  and  the  fact 
that  large  dealings  have  recently  taken  place  follows 
almost  of  necessity  from  the  admitted  circumstance  that 
the  quantity  at  sea  is  unprecedentedly  large.  Nor  can  it 
be  altogether  sound  to  say  what  is  implied  in  the  account 
given  of  recent  exportations  of  specie  —  namely,  that  old 
balances  of  indebtedness  are  the  only  things  which  produce 
the  constant  current  of  silver  to  the  East.  Every  purchase  of 
cotton  is,  we  presume,  accompanied  by  the  drawing  of  a  bill 
against  the  cargo  shipped ;  and  that  bill,  when  brought  into  the 
market,  will  instantly  affect  the  exchanges,  and  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  influx  of  specie  just  as  much  as  the  actual 
balance  of  price  which  is  ultimately  settled  by  direct  trans¬ 
mission  of  coin.  The  possibility  of  a  continued  drain  to  India 
is  not  to  be  spirited  away  by  doubting  the  transactions  of  which 
the  tangible  evidence  is  seen  in  the  cargoes  of  cotton  which 
are  already  afloat ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  of 
a  temporary  scarcity  of  coin,  it  may  well  be  endured  in  return 
for  the  relief  which  a  more  abundant  supply  of  cotton  can¬ 
not  fail  to  bring.  The  risk  of  a  sudden  cessation  of  the 
American  blockade  has  perhaps  been  somewhat  exaggerated ; 
but,  whether  it  be  great  or  small,  it  is  inevitable,  and  cannot 
be  prudently  met  by  discouraging  the  trade  with  India, 
which  alone  can  replace  the  old  traffic  in  the  event  of  a  yet 
longer  interruption  of  commerce  with  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy. 

The  possibility  of  an  increased  scarcity  of  money  is  one  of 
the  evils  which  may  have  to  be  encountered  before  the  winter 
is  over,  but  there  is  no  reason,  at  present,  to  fear  any  serious 
disturbance  of  the  money  market ;  and  probably  the  much 
dreaded  shock  of  a  long-desired  peace  would  not  be  very 
severely  felt,  except  by  a  few  cotton  speculators  who  had  not 
been  content  to  realise  without  waiting  for  something  more  even 
than  famine  prices.  Such  catastrophes  would  have  no  wide¬ 
spread  influence,  and  those  who  look  only  at  the  broad  results 
of  the  current  course  of  trade  may  fairly  rejoice  to  see 
cotton  largely  shipped  from  India,  and  with  equal  reason  look 
forward  in  hope  to  the  termination  of  the  fatal  blockade. 
The  prophets  of  evil  who  see  only  the  incidental  mischief 
which  such  operations  may  bring  in  their  train,  will  scarcely 
convince  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  misery 
which  every  additional  penny  in  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
cotton  implies,  and  on  the  relief  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
come  from  every  shipment  which  will  help  to  make  the 
industry  of  Lancashire  once  more  a  reality. 


THE  PALMYRA  MASSACRE. 

ESSIMISTS  and  Optimists  have  each  an  easy  work  of  it 
when  they  choose  to  argue  that  the  general  cast  of 
humanity  and  the  average  condition  of  social  or  political 
morals  are  to  be  judged  by  the  current  events  which  they 
respectively  think  proper  to  select  as  typical.  Books  have 
been  written  and  essays  composed  on  the  progress  of  society, 
which  prove  to  demonstration  that  we  are  all  relapsing  into 
barbarism,  and  that  all  our  civilization  and  refinement  is  a 
mere  superficial  varnish ;  and  books  and  essays  equally  con¬ 
vincing,  and  equally  fallacious,  may  be  found  which  demonstrate 
that  a  moral  and  social  millennium  has  already  been  com¬ 
menced.  The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  the 
leopard  does  not  change  his  spots,  and  that  murder,  and  lust, 
and  rapine,  are  much  as  they  were  two,  or  four,  or  six 
thousand  years  ago.  In  one  special  department  of  human 
history,  however,  we  are  generally  assured  that  there  has  been 
a  change  for  the  better.  War  is  looked  upon  as  a  calamity — as 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  fever,  a  pestilence,  or  a  famine — 
as  something  unavoidable  while  man  is  man,  but  of  which  the 
horrors  are  to  be  mitigated  by  higher  and  more  civilizing 
influences,  which,  if  they  cannot  eradicate  the  evil,  can  check 
its  excesses  and  tame  its  savageness.  Many  things  of  modern 
use  are  said  to  lead  to  this  humanizing  of  warfare.  Artillery, 
especially  in  its  present  scientific  perfection,  we  are  assured, 
is  an  especial  element  which  redeems  the  ferocity  of  war.  The 
present  American  struggle  is  decidedly  calculated  to  dispel  these 
illusions.  It  may  be  fairly  argued  that  war  attained  its  climax 
of  civilization  and  courtesy  in  those  old  campaigning  days  of 
the  last  century,  when  it  had  resolved  itself  into  a  technicality — 
when  armies  moved  like  the  men  on  a  chess-board  —  when  it 
was  a  regular  thing  for  a  General  to  take  the  field  in  the  spring, 
and  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  the  autumnal  equinox  — 
when  a  siege  was  conducted  with  all  the  etiquette  and  formality 
of  a  minuet  de  la  cour — and  when  commanding  officers  used  to 
exchange  presents  of  game  and  Avine,  and  young  gentlemen 
of  family  served  with  Marlborough  or  the  French  Marshal 
much  as  they  mnv  “  do  ”  Egypt  or  the  Alps.  War  Avas  then  a 
very  gentlemanly,  courteous,  and  conventional  amusement. 
But  since  1790  AAre  have  been  rudely  disenchanted.  The  First 
Napoleon  violated  all  rules  and  etiquette,  and  rose-Avater  has 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  military  stores.  Chivalry  has 
departed,  and  Avith  it  many  civilizing  elements.  The  last 
stand  Avhich  the  laAvs  of  technical  honour  made  Avas  in 
retaining  the  duel.  The  duel  Avas  certainly  condemned  by 
common  sense ;  but  the  duel  as  certainly  kept  society  on  its 
good  behaviour.  Students  of  social  morals  assure  us  that 
a  perceptible  change  has  come  over  people’s  manners,  and 
therefore  over  their  morals,  since  the  duel  was  proscribed. 
We  are  coarser,  ruder,  more  careless  in  giving  offence  than  our 
fathers  Avere.  So  far,  Ave  are,  even  in  the  midst  of  many 
refinements,  relapsing  into  a  more  barbarous  state  of  society. 
Etiquette,  punctilio,  and  formality  Avere  the  real  civilizers  of 
Avar.  On  the  American  Continent,  these  graces  of  a  ripened 
and  mature  society  could  have  no  place.  They  are  the  result 
of  old  and  gradual  civilization.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  when 
war  broke  out  on  the  NeAV  Continent,  it  would  be  marked  with 
especial  atrocities.  The  sacredness  of  life  cannot  be  appreciated 
Avhere  the  traditions  of  the  country  all  run  up  into  bloody  wars 
of  extermination  with  the  Aborigines.  Civil  Avar,  too,  has  always 
been  marked  as  possessing  peculiar  and  special  features  of 
horror.  Fratricidal  strife  is  always  the  most  embittered  :  — 

Alta  sedent  civilis  vulnera  dextrse. 

But  none  of  these  causes  will  entirely  account  for  the  full 
measure  of  blood-thirsty  cruelty  Avhich  characterizes  the 
American  strife.  The  reason  lies  deeper.  War  hitherto  has 
been  conducted  by  experts.  War  is  a  matter  of  education  — 
it  is  the  military  profession  which  hitherto  has  had  to  do  Avith 
military  affairs.  In  America,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  Ave 
see  war  on  the  largest  scale  conducted  by  amateurs  and  un¬ 
professional  men.  Everybody  knows  that  guerilla  warfare 
is  ahvays  the  most  bloody.  With  the  exception  of  half  a 
dozen  leading  commanders  in  the  Federal  forces,  there  is  not  an 
educated  soldier  in  command  among  them.  In  every  profession, 
amateurs  and  hasty  recruits  ahvays  exaggerate  the  faults  and 
vices  of  the  system  into  Avhich,  Avithout  training,  they  force 
themselves.  Fanatics  are  seldom  developed  out  of  the  regular 
clergy — quacks  have  not  often  passed  the  Hall  and  College. 
If  you  Avant  a  very  decided  opinion  on  a  difficult  point  of 
law,  a  Q.  C.  or  an  Attorney-General  is  not  the  man  to  gratify 
you.  So  it  is  in  the  American  war.  Butler  is  a  shabby 
lawyer.  The  President  himself  commenced  his  political  edu¬ 
cation  with  splitting  rails.  W e  never  heard  that  Turchin  gradu¬ 
ated  at  West  Point ;  and  the  recent  bloody  massacre  at  Palmyra 
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proves  that  the  wretch  M‘Neil  who  perpetrated  it  is  a  total 
stranger  to  the  recognised  laws  and  rules  of  the  profession 
which  he  disgraces,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  humanity. 
No  doubt  there  are  circumstances  which  justify,  or  require, 
the  military  execution  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  According 
to  the  strict  rules  of  campaigning,  a  spy  is  liable  to  death  ;  but 
the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  though  technically  defensible, 
has  always  been  considered  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  even  Wash¬ 
ington  himself.  But  a  spy  knows  very  well  what  he  is  about. 
He  carries  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  he  risks  it  with  a  full 
view  of  the  consequences  and  of  the  severity  of  martial  law. 
M‘Neil  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  justification  for  his  murder 
of  the  ten  Confederate  prisoners  at  Palmyra.  It  seems  that, 
when  this  place  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  Southern  force, 
a  man  named  Allsman  disappeared.  On  the  reoccupation  of 
Palmyra  by  the  Federals,  Allsman  was  not  forthcoming.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  judicial  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  as  to 
his  absence.  He  might  have  been  made  away  with  by  the 
Confederates,  but  this  is  not  only  not  proved — it  is  not  even 
asserted.  The  man  may  have  died — may  have  been  carried 
away  prisoner  —  may  have  gone  into  the  next  State  to  buy 
bacon.  Even  his  death,  the  sole  justification  for  any  retalia¬ 
tion,  is  not  in  evidence.  All  that  appears  is,  that  Allsman 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Palmyra.  Upon  this  General  M‘Neil 
proclaims  that  unless  Allsman  is  produced  within  ten  days 
he  will  execute  ten  Confederate  prisoners ;  and  executed  they 
are  accordingly.  The  hideous  details  of  this  bloody  murder 
are  especially  shocking.  The  pompous  procession  of  the  un¬ 
happy  victims,  the  long  array  of  coffins,  and  the  blundering 
ferocity  of  the  firing  party  which  rendered  revolvers  necessary 
to  complete  the  work  of  ineffectual  rifles,  exaggerate  the 
cruelty  of  the  deed,  but  do  not  affect  its  character  as  a 
military  murder  of  unexampled  atrocity  and  measureless 
wickedness.  No  rule  or  precedent  of  martial  law  can  justify 
the  execution  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  except  the  proof  that 
similar  and  equal  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  on  the 
other  side.  The  sternest  law  of  retaliation,  the  vendetta  it¬ 
self,  only  requires  blood  for  blood  and  life  for  life ;  but  to 
slaughter  ten  inoffensive  prisoners  for  one  missing  man,  who 
very  possibly  is  at  this  moment  alive  and  well,  is  a  deed 
which  could  only  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  some 
butcher  who,  by  accidental  circumstances,  had  got  a  general’s 
commission  late  in  life,  after  spending  his  early  years  in  the 
more  congenial  occupation  of  cutting  hogs’  throats  or  pole- 
axing  oxen. 

The  most  revolting  thing  about  all  these  American  atrocities 
is,  that  they  are  winked  at,  condoned,  and,  it  may  be,  approved 
by  the  Federal  authorities.  These  authorities  are  not  unwilling 
to  repudiate  the  ugly  acts  of  their  subordinates  when  redress 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  ships-of-war  and  the  threatened 
vengeance  of  Europe.  Wilkes  was  disavowed,  the  Blanche 
outrage  will  be  disavowed,  the  blockade  at  Bermuda  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  explained  away,  more  than  one  of  General  Butler’s 
freaks  at  New  Orleans  is,  or  will  be,  disclaimed  and  paid  for. 
But  Colonel  Turchin  is  still  an  officer  in  the  United  States’ 
army ;  General  Butler  is  still  pro-consul  at  New  Orleans ; 
and  not  only  is  the  foul  deed  of  this  M‘Neil  related  with  all 
historical  calmness  by  the  unimpassioned,  and  almost  sympa¬ 
thizing,  annalist  of  the  newspapers,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
has  not  been  removed  from  his  command  by  any  authority, 
civil  or  military,  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  old  heathen 
times,  there  was  some  sort  of  excuse  for  the  massacre  of 
prisoners  which  is  wanting  in  this  case.  Either  it  was  con¬ 
venient  as  a  political  necessity  to  get  rid  of  obnoxious  personal 
enemies,  or  in  some  way  the  slaughter  of  unarmed  prisoners 
was  connected  with  some  religious  sentiment,  and  the  murder 
took  the  form  of  a  sacrifice,  expiatory  or  propitiatory.  But  in  the 
Palmyra  murder,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  ten  men,  more 
or  less,  could  make  any  difference  to  the  Confederate  cause ;  and 
we  have  not  yet  heard  that  Dr.  Cheever  and  Mr.  Beecher  have 
preached  on  the  necessity  of  doing  to  the  Confederates  even 
as  Samuel  did  to  Agag,  or  as  Joshua  did  to  the  five  kings  at 
Makkedah.  These,  however,  are  the  things  which  make 
reconciliation  impossible.  The  names  of  New  Orleans, 
Athens,  and  Palmyra  will  burn  like  fire  into  Southern  hearts, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  One  Butler  and 
one  Turchin  and  one  M‘Neil  are  quite  enough  to  render  the 
Union  as  it  was  an  impossibility.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
three  Episcopal  clergymen  who  declined  to  pray  for  President 
Lincoln,  and  the  incarceration,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  of  the 
young  lady  who  sang  “  Dixie’s  Land,”  or  some  other  song  of 
the  South,  in  a  private  drawing-room  at  Washington,  are,  of 
course,  merely  sportive  instances  of  a  little  playful  malice  in  the 
presence  of  the  massacre  of  Palmyra.  But  they  tell ;  and  little 
results  often  do  a  cause  more  harm  than  even  great  atrocities. 


The  last  European  Coup  d'Etat,  and  the  blood  shed  on 
December  2,  may  begot  over ;  but  the  constant  little  snappings 
and  snarlings  at  the  Press  are  equally  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  the  Imperial  institutions.  In  the  Federal  councils 
both  courses  are  adopted.  Terrorism  can  act  at  once  on  a 
bloody  and  wholesale  scale,  and  it  can  also  sneak  in  mere 
eavesdropping,  and  snarl  and  snap  in  petty  insults.  A  pure 
and  perfect  tyranny  is  that  which  combines  atrocious  cruelty 
and  bloodshed  on  a  terrific  scale  with  the  smallest  and  most 
irritating  of  domestic  affronts.  The  Federals  are  equal  to’ 
either  duty  of  despotism.  In  their  Butler  they  can  insult 
women ;  in  their  Turchin  they  can  hand  over  young  girls 
to  unutterable  wrongs ;  in  their  M‘Neil  they  can  produce  a 
!  rival  to  the  authors  of  the  massacre  at  Cawnpore.  Those 
four-and-twenty  apocryphal  guillotines  which  some  of  the 
newspapers  announce  as  being  shipped  for  the  Federal 
authorities,  are  superfluous.  Not  only  has  the  Eeign  of 
Terror  commenced,  but  it  is  carried  on,  if  not  on  so  extensive 
a  scale,  certainly  with  atrocities  quite  equal  to  those  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  France. 


GIPSY  LIFE. 

PIECE  is  now  running  at  the  Olympic  which  overwhelms 
us  with  its  demands  on  our  credulity.  We  are  to  believe 
that  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  noble  fortune  is  likely  to  ask 
the  landlord  of  a  strange  public  to  marry  her  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  the  first  man  he  can  pick  up.  We  are  treated  to  a 
lively  dance  in  the  midst  of  an  overpowering  thunder-storm. 
We  see  the  villain  of  the  piece  defeated  in  single  combat,  and 
retiring  quietly  to  the  side  of  the  stage  to  assume  the  more 
modest  position  of  a  quiet  and  disinterested  spectator.  When  the 
rattling  thunder  (which  is  good  enough  in  its  wajr)  does  not 
rattle  very  loudly,  we  might  pray  to  be  steeped  in  a  favouring 
slumber,  were  it  not  that  we  are  reconciled  to  wakefulness  by 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Robson  plays  the  part  of  a  drunken 
tinker.  The  author  puts  some  very  faint  jokes  into  his  mouth;, 
but  he  also  puts  some  very  smart  things,  and  Mr.  Robson, 
who,  as  play-goers  know,  has  a  singular  power  of  represent¬ 
ing  a  drunken  man  to  the  life,  brings  before  us  a  very  fair 
type  of  the  wandering,  reckless,  shrewd,  unscrupulous,  light¬ 
hearted  poor.  The  tinker  explains  to  the  audience  that  his 
father  kicked  him  out  of  doors  as  the  eldest  of  the  family  when  the 
seventh  child  was  born,  and  that  he  has  since  shifted  for  himself- 
His  reflexions  have  not  led  him  to  think  he  would  have  been  much, 
better  for  education,  which  would  have  only  got  him  into  scrapes, 
and  that  he  has  not  lost  much  by  leading  a  wandering  life,  and 
seeing  the  country  at  the  expense  of  its  inhabitants,  instead  of 
following  the  humble  path  of  the  stationary  poor.  A  real  donkey 
appears  for  an  instant  on  the  stage,  to  stimulate  our  fancy,  and 
lead  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  are  the  delights  of  this  jovial 
and  erratic  philosopher.  The  stage  tinker  makes  the  best  of  liis 
case,  of  course,  but  still  he  is  near  enough  to  the  tinker  of  common 
life  to  make  us  think  of  the  real  order  of  persons  to  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  belong.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  reflexion  during 
the  progress  of  the  drama,  as  there  is  nothing  to  engage  the  mind 
when  the  noble  people  of  the  play  are  on,  and  little  to  attract  the 
eye  except  that  almost  every  one  puts  on  three  different  suits  of 
velvet  in  each  act.  The  current  of  thought,  therefore,  naturally 
runs  on  the  tinker,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  doing  a  kindness  to 
visitors  to  the  Olympic  if  we  offer  them  a  few  thoughts  on  tinkers 
in  general. 

Tinkers,  at  any  rate,  may  be  used  to  remind  us  how  ignorant 
we  are  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  kinds  aud  orders  of  men  and  women 
except  the  exact  set  in  which  we  live.  One  of  the  forms  in  which 
our  ignorance  expresses  itself  is  the  readiness  with  which  we  admit 
the  existence  of  persons  and  spheres  of  life  invested  with  a  character 
of  conventional  romance.  W e  allow  these  people  to  have  pleasures 
and  pains,  virtues  and  vices,  of  their  own,  aud  do  not  care  to 
measure  their  shortcomings  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  morality, 
while  we  relish  their  triumphs  as  always  amusing  and  pardonable. 
Gil  Bias  is  the  most  perfect  appeal  to  this  turn  of  thinking  which 
literature  supplies.  We  are  content  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a 
rogue,  who  goes  about  smiling  and  thieving ;  and  we  are  not 
much  shocked  that  all  the  bishops  and  grandees  and  great  ladies 
of  the  book  should  be  so  naughty,  that  the  maids  should  be  as 
facile  as  their  mistresses,  and  that  cheating  and  lies  and  audacity 
should  prosper.  It  is  all  in  Spain,  and  a  long  time  ago.  We 
do  not  shrink  from  the  adventures  of  the  hero  because  he  was  so 
wicked,  and  lived  in  such  a  wicked  country.  It  seems  natural 
and  proper  that  such  things  should  be  going  on  in  the  Spain 
of  our  fancy.  We  know,  too,  that  Spain  was,  or  is,  not  very 
unlike  the  Spain  of  Gil  Bias,  and  we  are  not  called  on  to 
judge  where  truth  ends  and  fiction  begins.  In  the  same 
way  we  are  very  well  inclined  to  attribute  a  romantic  life, 
and  allow  a  conventional  licence,  to  many  of  the  poor  of  our 
own  country.  We  feel  that  we  do  not  know  much  more  about 
them  than  about  Spaniards ;  and  somehow  tradition  has  told  us, 
and  association  persuaded  us,  that  they  lead  very  brisk,  jovial 
lives,  and  have  a  right  to  do  so;  that  they  enjoy  their  wanderings; 
and  that  we  should  be  veiy  unpoetical  if  we  wished  their  wander¬ 
ing  would  cease,  or  that  they  would  dress  decently  and  come  to 
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church.  When  we  see  from  a  convenient  distance  a  group  of 
gipsies  encamped  on  a  common  or  on  somebody  else’s  land,  we 
are  almost  obliged  to  them  for  putting  bits  of  bright  red  in  the 
foreground,  and  for  giving  us  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary 
way  of  English  life  to  study  and  talk  over.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  pot  they  are  boiling  is  tilled  with 
stolen  meat,  or  that  they  would  be  most  happy  to  pick  our  pockets 
if  they  could.  Tinkers  are  gipsies  in  undress;  and  although  we 
are  not  quite  so  certain  of  our  ground,  we  are  still  disposed  to 
believe  that  their  wanderings  in  the  open  air  must  be  full  of 
adventure  and  very  delightful,  and  that  they  are,  after  all,  the  sort 
of  people  there  must  be  going  about. 

Common  sense,  indeed,  tells  us  that  there  is  a  prose  side  of  the 
tinker’s  life.  It  is  funny  to  see  a  clever  actor  come  on  the  stage  in 
dirty  velveteen  and  roll  a  drunken  eye,  and  state  how  he  despises 
u  heddication.”  But  off  the  stage  we  know  that  a  man  like  that 
would  be  disgusting,  that  he  would  not  smell  nice,  that  he 
would  probably  beat  his  wife  as  long  as  he  could  stand  up,  and 
that  he  would  certainly  take  all  he  could  take  without  detection. 
If  he  came  near  our  back  gates,  we  should  be  glad  that  the  big 
dog  should  keep  au  eye  on  him,  and  that  the  cook  should  send 
him  away,  with  the  voluble  emphasis  of  her  sex  and  calling.  We 
are  also  aware  that,  if  people  go  wandering  about  in  damp  places, 
and  drinking  to  make  up  for  it,  they  are  very  likely  subject  to 
alternations  of  rheumatism  and  delirium  tremens.  Anyhow, 
tinkering  must  be  a  trial  to  old  age,  and  a  bad  school  for 
the  young.  We  do  not  suppose  the  original  of  Mr.  Robson’s 
character  would  be  a  pleasant  person  to  know  at  home.  Statistics, 
we  dare  say,  could  prove  to  us  how  large  a  portion  of  our  prison 
room  is  taken  up  with  these  jovial  wanderers  when  they  are  out 
of  luck ;  and  sad  experience  teaches  many  of  us  that  these  wan¬ 
derers  are  the  sort  of  accommodating,  untraceable  people,  who 
help  servants  to  turn  their  petty  pilferings  into  cash.  Common 
sense  tells  us  all  this,  and  still,  in  the  face  of  common  sense,  we 
allow  gipsies,  and  tinkers,  and  Spanish  valets,  and  other  persons 
of  this  sort,  to  have  an  atmosphere  of  romance  which  we  cannot 
make  up  our  minds  to  penetrate.  Of  all  phenomena  of  human 
society,  this  perpetuity  of  conventional  romance,  in  spite  of  plain 
facts,  is  not  the  least  strange.  There  must  be  something  to 
account  for  it.  There  must  be  some  philosophy  of  tinker-worship. 
We  need  not  suppose  we  are  such  fools  as  to  feel  a  kindly  indul¬ 
gence  for  a  tipsy  vagabond  out  cf  pure  caprice.  Perhaps  we  could 
find  many  reasons  for  our  hesitation  of  thought,  if  we  pushed  the 
subject  far  enough  ;  but  one  or  two  reasons  are  enough,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  a  reason  based  on  fact,  and  a  reason  based  on 
theory. 

In  the  first  place,  we  judge  from  ourselves  and  from  our  friends, 
and  feel  pretty  sure  that  there  must  be  something  pleasant  in 
tramping.  We  know  by  experience  that  being  always  out  of  doors, 
and  being  thoroughly  idle,  constitutes  in  itself  a  condition  which 
is  the  choice  of  many  hundred  fine  gentlemen.  To  move  about 
with  a  sort  of  faint  purpose  is  what  the  gentleman  likes,  and  why 
should  the  tramp  not  like  it  ?  There  are,  of  course,  wet  days,  and 
ugly  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  tramp  is  not  always  found,  as  he 
is  in  the  beginning  of  novels,  in  the  sweetest  of  country  villages  and 
in  the  leafy  month  of  June.  But  neither  is  the  ordinary  English 
wanderer  on  the  Continent  always  at  the  top  of  the  peaks  he  loves, 
or  gliding  down  the  steep  slopes  over  which  he  delights  to  shoot. 
There  are  many  days  when  he  looks  out  of  the  window  of 
his  hotel  at  the  blank  hopeless  rain.  Yet  he  is  not  put 
out  of  conceit  with  his  tramping,  nor  is  less  likely  to  be  led  away 
by  the  tale  of  a  great,  new,  unknown,  unclimbed  pinnacle  of  ice. 
Soldiers  go  through  endless  hardships  if  they  have  a  campaign  in  a 
bad  country,  and  yet  they  get  not  only  reconciled,  but  attached 
to  their  life  of  adventure,  simply  because  it  is  a  life  of  adventure. 
The  human  mind  is  so  formed  as  to  like  activity,  coupled  with  an 
ignorance  as  to  what  will  turn  up.  The  tramp,  and  the  gipsy,  and 
every  Gil  Bias  of  low  life,  has,  therefore,  something  always  given 
him  which  we  know  to  be  sweet,  although  taken  in  a  very  large 
quantity,  to  his  betters.  Perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  lives  which 
the  world  has  now  to  offer  is  that  of  a  young  English  settler  in 
Australia.  It  is  true  that  some  part  of  his  happiness  consists  in 
the  hope  of  future  wealth ;  but  it  is  only  a  small  part,  and  it  is 
not  so  much  that  the  hope  of  future  wealth  is  a  gain  to  him  as  that 
he  escapes  the  mortification  of  being  passive  in  the  station  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  The  tramp  has  most  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
settler.  He  gains  a  good  appetite,  he  smokes  his  pipe,  he  sniffs 
the  fresh  morning  air.  He  has  dirty  work  to  do  certainly,  and 
tinkering  old  kettles  is  not  in  itself  lively ;  but  there  are  things  to 
be  done  to  sheep  which  it  must  cost  the  civilized  Adam  some 
natural  pangs  to  do  at  first  starting.  We  have,  therefore, 
some  ground  for  thinking  the  tinker  happy,  when  we  see 
how  large  is  the  resemblance  between  his  career  and  that  which 
gentlemen  cross  glaciers  and  oceans  to  make  their  own. 

But  we  are  still  more  powerfully  induced  to  look  at  tinkers  and 
their  fellows  through  a  veil  of  conventional  romance,  because  this 
romance  offers  a  convenient  method  of  concealing  our  uncertainty 
as  to  the  moral  judgment  we  ought  to  pass  on  them.  We  know 
that  our  moral  standard  is  right,  and  that  there  cannot  be  two 
moral  standards.  The  gipsies  ought  not  to  go  about  with  their 
whisky-loving  kings  and  queens,  and  their  erroneous  views  about 
property  in  poultry.  They  ought  to  take  their  eight  or  nine  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  and  live  in  a  very  small,  dirty  cottage,  and  drink 
water  only,  and  go  to  church,  if  there  is  room  in  the  free  seats  or 
standing-place  in  the  aisles.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  do ;  and 


we  cannot  let  them  off,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  for  not  doing  it. 
But  we  have  a  lurking  feeling  that  this  happy  and  respectable  lot 
hardly  satisfies  all  the  aspirations  of  the  untamed  human  heart, 
and  also  that  there  is  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  human 
race  which  does  not  come  up  to  our  standard  that  we  do  not 
exactly  like  to  think  what  are  the  consequences  of  falling  short. 
No  reflection  will  enable  us  to  solve  the  mystery  of  human  exist¬ 
ence,  but  we  are  not  sorry  to  escape  reflection  partially  by  selecting 
some  portion  of  the  myriads  who  puzzle  us,  and  fancying  they  hav* 
privileges,  and  a  licence  and  an  irresponsibility  of  their  own.  We 
do  not  quite  believe  they  have ;  but,  also,  we  do  not  quite  believe 
they  have  not.  We  hesitate  to  say,  even  to  ourselves,  in  plain 
terms,  whether  Gil  Bias  and  a  footman  in  a  pious  family  are,  or 
are  not,  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules.  This  is  sadly  illogical ; 
but  human  life  cannot  be  meted  out  by  logic  ;  and  we  must  some¬ 
times  let  our  expressions  shape  themselves,  not  in  accordance  with 
strict  truth,  but  so  as  to  express  a  feeling  or  guess  which  seems  to 
us  to  have  too  great  a  possibility  of  truth  in  it  to  be  put  wholly 
aside.  All  this,  however,  is  theoretical.  Practically,  if  a  tramp 
steals,  or  threatens  to  steal,  no  romance  need  let  us  interfere  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  police ;  and  if  any  one,  by  encouragement  or 
exhortation,  has  the  art  of  making  a  tinker  honest  and  respectable, 
he  may  do  something  better  than  indulging  in  any  romance 
whatever. 


THE  CRITICS  OF  THE  CHARITABLE. 

IIE  English  people  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  alle¬ 
viating  calamities  of  every  kind,  whether  personal,  local, 
or  national,  by  voluntary  aid,  that  it  is  surprising  there  is  not 
more  agreement  than  there  is  as  to  the  grounds  and  limits  of 
responsibility.  There  is,  however,  a  general  agreement  on  the  most 
important  points.  In  the  first  place,  a  good  man  hastens  to  alle¬ 
viate  every  calamity  which  he  is  not  sure  will  be  relieved  by 
some  one  else,  if  he  has  the  means,  and  if  there  are  not  exceptional 
circumstances  which  would  make  his  interference  more  hurtful 
than  his  quiescence.  Then,  we  think  ourselves  especially  bound 
to  assist  our  friends  and  our  relatives,  because  it  is  natural  to  assist 
those  we  love,  and  with  whom  our  lot  has  been  cast.  We  assist 
our  servants,  and  those  who  have  acted  with  us  and  for  us,  because 
there  must  be  a  division  of  labour  in  charity  as  in  other  things,  and 
the  case  of  these  is  better  known  to  us  than  to  others;  and,  besides, 
the  habit  of  doing  so  follows  from  the  desire  we  feel  to  be  always 
on  good  terms  with  our  associates.  For  similar  reasons,  we  assist 
the  members  of  our  profession.  Clergymen,  for  instance,  generally 
support  the  Institution  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  because  it  is  a 
link  between  themselves  and  other  clergymen,  and  because,  if 
clergymen  neglected  such  an  institution,  it  would  soon  be  neg¬ 
lected  altogether.  And  then  we  feel  bound  to  assist  those  who 
have  contributed  to  our  prosperity ;  a  man  is  insensate,  who  will 
not  aid  the  benefactor,  whose  timely  assistance  saved  him  from 
ruin  or  laid  the  foundation  of  his  wealth.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  the  landowners,  and  others,  who 
owe  a  large  part  of  their  great  fortunes  indirectly  to  the  industry 
of  the  factory-people,  are,  especially  and  more  than  all  other 
strangers,  bound  to  assist  that  class  in  its  present  distress.  And 
it  is  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly  because  it  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  themselves  and  their 
workpeople,  that  all  millowners,  who  have  any  proper  feeling, 
assist,  according  to  their  means,  the  families  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing.  Lastly,  if  an  evil  becomes  too  great  to  be 
dealt  with  by  any  subordinate  society,  the  whole  nation  is  bound 
to  interfere,  either  by  the  collective  action  of  individuals  or 
through  its  Government,  because  the  sufferers  are,  in  a  sense,  its 
children ;  because  no  other  nation  can  be  expected  to  help  them ; 
because  their  labour  has  contributed  to  its  prosperity  ;  and  because, 
if  it  neglects  to  help  them,  there  is  danger  of  its  being  no  longer, 
or  less  than  before,  a  united  nation. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  of  this  kind  as  to  the  character  of 
the  obligations  which  we  incur  in  relation  to  those  who  need 
assistance.  And  it  is  natural  that,  when  people  are  asked  to  do 
anything  so  serious  as  to  spend  money,  they  should  closely  scruti¬ 
nize  the  conduct  of  those  who  look  on  while  they  are  undergoing 
the  operation.  Accordingly,  there  has  been  lately  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  asked  to  help  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  operatives,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  more,  with  a  portion  of 
which  we  agree,  while  with  a  portion  we  disagree.  In  the  first 
place,  much  criticism  has  taken  the  form  of  an  explicit  or  implicit 
comparison  between  the  present  conduct  of  the  millowners  and 
what  is  alleged  to  be  the  ordinary  conduct  of  rural  landlords,  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  Now,  there  are  many 
rural  incumbents,  who  could  give  the  names  of  rural  landlords 
who  neglect  their  duty  quite  as  systematically  as  the  most  greedy 
millowner,  and  imder  circumstances  that  afford  much  less  excuse 
than  he  possesses  at  present.  It  will  be  well  if  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  end 
by  making  the  action  of  public  opinion  forcible  and  prompt  enough 
to  reach  these  rural  landlords.  Our  object,  however,  at  present  is, 
to  point  out  to  these  critics  that  the  parallel  which  they  assume 
to  exist  between  the  circumstances  of  rural  landlords  in  times  of 
agricultural  distress  and  the  present  circumstances  of  the  mill- 
owners  is  much  closer  than  the  facts  permit. 

In  many,  at  least,  of  the  disastrous  years,  to  which  we  suppose 
the  critics  refer,  the  majority  of  rural  landlords  have  permitted  the 
whole  burden  to  fall  on  their  tenants,  and  in  this  case  the  assistance 
which  they  may  have  afforded  to  distressed  labourers  was  unques- 
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tionably  defrayed  out  of  an  undiminislied  rental.  But  even  in  tlie 
years  wlien  agricultural  distress  has  been  most  signal  and  most 
universal,  the  incomes  of  the  rural  landlords  have  only  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  — they  have  never  been  annihilated.  The  mill- 
owners,  on  the  contrary  have,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  income  whatever.  If  one  of  them  closed  his 
mill,  of  course  nothing  was  produced ;  if  he  opened  it,  the  relative 
prices  of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  commodity  en¬ 
tailed  a  positive  loss.  Nor,  again,  are  the  producing  powers  of  the 
soil  impaired,  because,  in  a  particular  year,  it  has  yielded  a  bad 
harvest;  yet  the  consequence  of  machinery  standing  idle  is  an 
irrecoverable  deterioration  in  its  value.  The  machinery  of  the 
millownor  does  indeed  correspond  to  the  land  of  the  rural  potentate 
in  so  far  as  each  forms  the  fixed  capital,  or  part  of  the  fixed 
capital,  of  its  owner.  But  there  is  yet  another  difference  be¬ 
tween  them ;  and  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  machinery  has  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  out  of 
his  profits,  while  land,  when  once  paid  for,  affords  its  possessor  a 
permanent  and  impregnable  basis  of  production.  It  is,  however, 
oaly  when  they  are  contrasting  landowners  and  millowners,  that 
the  writers  seem  to  forget  the  notorious  fact  that  the  millowners, 
if  they  assist  their  operatives,  assist  them  at  the  expense  of  their 
capital,  and  that,  if  they  forbear  to  assist  them,  they  forbear  in 
order  to  save  their  capital ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been 
necessary,  they  do  not,  and  cannot  pretend  that  it  is  usual,  even 
for  model  landlords,  to  support  their  labourers  out  of  their  capital. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  (it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  there 
are  many)  millowners,  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  workpeople,  although  superior  prudence,  or  longer  standing 
than  their  neighbours,  has  put  them  in  possession  of  available 
funds.  Let  such  men  be  blamed  by  all  means.  But  it  4s  one 
thing  to  blame  men  for  neglecting  those  who  derive,  from  neigh¬ 
bourhood  or  previous  association,  a  claim  on  their  wealth  —  it 
is  another  thing  to  contrast  their  conduct  with  that  of  a  class 
which  has  never  been  placed  in  the  same  circumstances.  If  it  is 
unprofitable  to  guess  what  the  conduct  of  rural  landowners 
would  be  in  an  hypothetical  case,  it  is  worse  than  unprofitable  to 
assume  that  their  conduct  would  be  of  such  or  such  a  character, 
when  the  assumption  is  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a 
sting  to  the  condemnation  of  others. 

There  are  some  other  considerations,  which  the  critics  who 
institute  comparisons  between  manufacturers  and  landowners 
should  not  omit  to  notice.  They  not  only  forget  that  the  equality 
of  the  average  profits  of  every  business  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  but  they  seem  to  think  that  the 
nature  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  such  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  cannot  fail,  as  a  class,  to  make  larger  profits  and  to 
have  larger  available  funds  than  other  capitalists.  No  mistake 
can  be  greater.  In  all  manufactures,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  not  less  nor  more  than  in  others,  very  great  profits  are 
common  in  some  years,  very  small  profits  in  others ;  while  great 
losses  are  not  unfrequent.  No  doubt  the  profits  of  capital  invested 
in  what  are  commonly  termed  manufactures  are  frequently  far 
greater  than  the  profits  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture ;  and 
these  again  are  frequently  greater  than  those  of  capital  invested  in 
land.  But,  in  each  case,  the  greater  profits  are  merely  the 
compensation  for  the  greater  risk  of  loss,  and  for  the  less  agreeable 
character  of  the  business.  Enormous  fortunes  are  occasionally 
made  by  manufacturers ;  but,  then,  manufacturers  are  not  un- 
frequently  ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  though  no  man 
who  invests  his  capital  in  land  runs  the  slightest  risk  of 
ruin,  he  knows  that  the  profits  of  his  land  can  never  exceed 
a  certain  amount.  Accordingly,  those  men  are  generally 
manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  incur  great  risks,  for  the 
chance  of  making  great  fortunes;  and  those  men  are  land- 
owners  who  forego  the  chance  of  increasing  their  wealth,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  smaller  income  in  security,  and  what  is  deemed  a  more 
respectable  position.  But  this  is  not  all.  Living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  speculation,  and  eager  to  be  rich,  the  manufacturer  is  apt,  when 
his  business  promises  well,  to  invest  the  larger  part  of  his  profits, 
as  they  arise,  in  increasing  the  fixed  capital  which  is  his  producing 
power ;  nay,  if  the  promise  of  the  time  is  particularly  bright,  he 
even  borrows  money  in  order  to  increase  it.  But  no  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  buys  land  with  borrowed  capital ;  and  the 
race  for  the  possession  of  wealth,  or  even  land,  among  landowners,  is 
not  so  keen  as  to  lead  them  to  commit  what  are  practically,  though 
not  technically,  their  profits,  as  soon  as  they  arise,  to  irrevocable  in¬ 
vestments.  A  conclusion  follows  from  these  considerations  which  the 
critic::  should  not  overlook.  If  the  distress  in  rural  districts  were 
as  general  and  profound  as  it  is  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  landowners  would  probably  have 
funds  immediately  available  for  its  relief ;  and  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  able  toobta'nthem  without  difficulty,  on  the  security  of 
their  description  of  fixed  capital.  But  comparatively  few  of  the 
millowners  have  available  funds,  while  they  possess  a  description 
of  fixed  capital  which,  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  is  nearly 
the  worst  security  that  a  creditor  could  be  asked  to  take. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone  belongs  the  discredit  of  uttering  the 
most  curiously  thoughtless  criticism  that  the  present  crisis 
has  provoked.  Every  millowner  possessing  proper  feeling 
or  an  intelligent  notion  of  his  own  interest  would  no  doubt 
help  his  operatives,  in  their  present  emergency,  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  has  propounded 
the  extraordinary  doctrine  that  it  is  his  duty  to  employ  them, 
by  keeping  his  cotton  for  that  purpose,  if  he  possesses  any,  and 
by  buying  cotton,  if  any  is  to  be  got  in  the  market.  Mr. 


Gladstone  apparently  forgot  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
market,  the  purchase  of  cotton  would  very  largely  diminish,  and 
the  sale  of  cotton  would  very  largely  increase  a  man’s  means, 
whether  of  supporting  his  distressed  neighbours,  or  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  any  other  object.  The  results  that  would  flow  from  the 
,  adoption  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  advice  have  been  very  clearly  pointed 
out  by  “  A  Merchant,”  in  a  recent  pamphlet.  The  “  Merchant  ” 
points  out  that  the  chief  results  would  be  two.  First,  the  resources 
of  the  millowners  who  bought,  or  forbore  to  sell,  would  be  per¬ 
manently  diminished ;  secondly,  the  supply  of  cotton,  instead  of 
being  equally  spread  over  a  long  period,  would  be  wholly  absorbed 
at  the  outset.  In  other  words,  an  immediate  and  temporary  alle¬ 
viation  of  the  dearth  of  employment  would  be  purchased  by  an 
ultimate  aggravation  of  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  as  well  denounce 
a  man  for  selling  his  stock  of  champagne,  in  order  to  feed  the 
poor,  or  advise  a  builder,  in  the  midst  of  universal  distress,  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  workmen  in  constructing  houses  of  marble. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  prophesy,  we  should  say  that  in  a  short 
time  criticism  will  be  directed  against  a  class  of  men  who  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  immunity  from  its  censures. 
There  is  a  vast  agricultural  district,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  Lancashire  and  a  large  part  of  Cheshire,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  increased  enormously  by  the  successful  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  The  owners  of  the  soil  in  these 
districts  owe  their  great  wealth  to  no  enterprise  of  their  own  or  of 
their  ancestors.  The  enjoyment  of  their  fortunes  is  untarnished 
by  the  recollection  of  past  sacrifices  or  the  fear  of  future  risk. 
The  streams  of  profit  that  flow  to  them  from  the  cities,  where 
wealth  is  laboriously  acquired  and  suddenly  lost,  where  high 
wages  and  destitution  succeed  each  other,  are  so  far  like  the  sea 
breezes,  as  these  too  can  be  enjoyed  by  men  who  do  not  encounter 
its  storms.  The  greatest  living  political  economist  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  propose  that  a  special  tax  should  be  laid  on  property  of  this 
description,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  cause  of  this  great 
wealth,  so  far  as  its  possessors  are  concerned,  lies  in  the  sphere  of 
accident.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  rents  of  these  landowners 
have  suffered,  or  are  likely  to  suffer,  perceptibly  by  the  distress  of 
their  neighbours.  If  the  whole  of  the  present  race  of  manu¬ 
facturers  were  swept  away,  the  same  physical  and  economical 
causes  which  brought  them  or  their  fathers  there,  would, 
in  a  few  years,  bring  others  to  fill  their  places,  who  would 
gather  together,  as  they  did,  a  vast  labouring  population, 
and  keep  up,  as  they  did,  the  flew  of  wealth  into  the  lap 
of  the  landowners.  It  may  be  said  that  each  of  the  millowners 
has  a  more  immediate  and  intimate  connexion  with  a  particular 
body  of  operatives ;  but  the  landowners  have  a  scarcely  less  real 
connexion  with  the  whole  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  in¬ 
curred  by  the  millowners  and  the  landlords  within  the  distressed 
unions  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  operatives,  while  the 
income  of  the  rural  landowners  of  the  two  counties,  as  we  have 
said,  is  not  perceptibly  diminished.  The  critics  who  complain 
that  the  rates  in  the  great  towns  are  not  yet  sufficiently  high  may 
be  told  that  there  is  no  revenue  out  of  which  to  pay  them  ;  but 
they  can  receive  no  such  answer  if  they  ask  for  the  subscriptions 
of  the  landowners  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Lastly,  criticism  may  ultimately  assail  even  the  Government 
and  Mr.  Charles  Villiers.  At  the  close  of  last  session,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  was  reluctantly  persuaded  to  introduce  and  pass  a  bill, 
the  obj  ect  of  which  was  to  enable  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  meet 
such  an  emergency  as  the  present.  It  empowered  the  Board, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Guardians,  to  cause  every  union 
to  contribute  in  aid  of  the  rates  of  any  of  its  parishes, 
when  those  rates  exceeded  3  s.  per  annum  in  the  pound ;  and 
to  cause  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  contribute 
respectively  in  aid  of  the  rates  of  any  of  their  unions,  when  those 
rates  exceeded  5 s.  per  annum  in  the  pound.  We  believe  that  the 
rates  in  many  unions  have  for  some  time  past  exceeded  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  5  s.  in  the  pound  per  annum.  Yet  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  does  not  appear  to  have  advised  the  Unions  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  Parliament  provided.  The  increased 
contributions  of  the  last  two  weeks  are  not  yet  wholly  equal  to 
the  wants  of  the  people ;  but  still  they  raise  the  hope  that  charity, 
properly  organized,  may  yet  deal  adequately  with  the  crisis. 
But  it  is,  at  least,  premature  to  talk  of  aid  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  when  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  have  not  been 
made  to  share  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  distressed  Unions. 


A  GOOD  THING. 

OST  people  are  glad  to  hear  of  u a  good  thing”  by  which 
money  may  lawfully  be  made.  The  class  of  persons  whose 
moderate  means  have  been  invested  in  what  were  considered  the 
safest  railway  stocks,  and  who  find  their  income  decreasing  year 
after  year  by  virtue  of  causes  which  they  do  not  thoroughly 
understand,  are  perhaps  among  the  most  solicitous  to  learn  any 
available  method  of  recovering  a  margin  on  the  right  side  of  their 
banker’s  account,  to  provide  for  some  little  extra  luxury  or  some 
unforeseen  necessary  expense.  Hardly  anybody  is  so  likely  to  run 
open-mouthed  into  a  wild  speculation  in  Wheal  Golconda  or  the 
Suez  Canal  as  a  steady  fundholder  —  whether  an  irresponsible 
bachelor,  or  a  widow  with  a  large  family  —  who  finds  the  income 
received  from  the  Three  Per  Cents,  just  a  very  little  too  tight  for 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  An  instinctive  taste  for  gambling, 
speculation,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  is  so  common  a 
touch  of  nature  that  it  almost  makes  the  whole  world  kin ;  but  it 
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is  developed  in  every  variety  of  degree.  Its  danger  and  its 
pleasurable  excitement  are  greater  or  less  -with,  different  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  are  modified  by  tbe  practical  experience  of  tbe  very 
doubtful  nature  of  theoretical  chances  Avhich  each  individual  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  gaining.  Pigeons  will  rush  in  where 
persons  who  are  anything  but  rooks  would  still  fear  to  tread.  The 
unsuspecting  nature  of  an  ordinary  shareholder,  who  never  looks 
at  the  accounts  or  tries  to  understand  them  —  who  only  knows  that 
the  shares  he  bought  some  years  since  at  ioo  premium  are  now 
below  par,  and  that  the  dividend  which  everybody  once  said  could 
never  go  below  ten  per  cent,  is  now  under  five,  with  a  steady 
tendency  downwards  —  who  ultimately  gives  his  proxy  without 
inquiry  to  the  noisiest  agitator  who  is  clamouring  to  upset  the 
“  fatal  policy  ”  of  the  present  management,  and  turn  out  the  whole 
board  of  directors  —  is  just  the  nature  that  may  most  easily  be 
wrought  upon  with  the  prospectus  of  “  a  good  thing.” 

This  sort  of  good  thing  is  just  now  dancing  before  the  eager 
eyes  of  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Rail¬ 
way,  and,  after  them,  of  the  public  at  large.  What  the  merits  of 
the  particular  scheme  are  will  no  doubt  appear  upon  further  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  Western  Australia  Cotton  Company  may  be  a  pro¬ 
videntially  designed  refuge  of  security  and  profit  for  distressed 
railway  shareholders,  or  it  may  not.  Cotton  undeniably  must  be 
grown  somewhere,  and  the  country  where  it  can  be  grown 
and  sent  to  market  cheapest  will  undoubtedly  find  its 
cultivation  most  remunerative.  Very  possibly,  Western  Australia 
is  to  be  that  country.  Our  present  business  is  only  with  the  pro¬ 
spectus  that  tells  us  it  is  so.  The  arguments  which  this  document 
adduces  to  persuade  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  entrust  their 
money  to  the  chances  of  Antipodal  cotton-gins  are  so  beauti¬ 
fully  varied,  and  the  trust  in  the  large  sympathies  of  the  ideal 
shareholder  of  London  and  North-Western  stock,  with  which  it 
is  replete,  is  so  guileless  and  so  novel,  that  it  is  worth  noting  as 
a  specimen  of  the  literature  of  ’Change.  It  is  gratifying  to  dis¬ 
cover  that,  among  that  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  bought-and- 
sold  note  which  is  supposed  ruthlessly  to  bonnet  and  hustle  any 
unlicensed  intruder  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  its  temple,  there 
are  pious  and  charitable  sworn  brokers  who  delight  in  not  only 
filling  the  pockets,  but  touching  the  best  feelings  of  their  specula¬ 
tive  fellow-men.  You  are  requested  to  “  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  formation  of  the  Western  Australia  Cotton  Company,”  by 
applying  for  shares  — 

Not  only  because  its  operations  will  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  line  in 
which  you  are  a  shareholder,  benefit  the  operatives  of  the  Northern  districts, 
increase  the  commerce  between  England  and  her  colonies,  avert  a  cotton 
famine  from  the  future  ;  but  because,  as  you  wall  see  by  the  enclosed  estimate 
of  results,  it  can  be  made  to  pay  very  largely  indeed  as  an  investment. 

To  the  general  public  which  is  not  specially  interested  in  the 
transport  of  cotton  goods  along  the  London  and  North-Western 
line  of  railway,  the  tone  taken  is  loftier  still :  — 

I  feel  (says  the  eloquent  and  sanguine  broker)  that,  as  an  Englishman,  you 
are  willing  to  assist  your  countrymen  ;  as  a  Christian  and  philanthropist 
you  abhor  and  would  abolish  slavery  ;  but  I  assure  you  that,  besides  these 
higher  inducements,  the  investment  is  one  which  I  recommend  as  com¬ 
mercially  sound,  and  will  (sic)  produce  very  good,  probably  very  large, 
profits. 

It  was  once  said  to  be  impossible  to  serve  at  once  God  and  Mam¬ 
mon  ;  but,  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  probably  held  that,  in  the  words  of  the  one  poetic 
humourist  of  America  — 

They  wom’t  up  to  everything  down  in  Judee. 

The  Western  Australia  Cotton  Company,  at  any  rate,  is  to  do 
a  good  thing  in  two  or  three  senses,  and  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds  for  its  shareholders.  To  have  assisted  one’s  countrymen  as 
an  Englishman,  to  have  abhorred  slavery  as  a  Christian  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  and  done  one’s  best  to  abolish  it  by  promoting 
an  experiment  of  free  competition  in  cotton-growing- — surely 
these  are  grounds  for  a  public  monument,  or,  at  least,  facts 
to  be  recorded  on  the  tombstone  of  every  beneficent  capitalist  who 
selects  this  particular  investment  as  returning  the  best  chance  of 
large  profits  on  his  capital.  When  such  a  capitalist  leaves  his 
shares  in  the  cotton  company  to  his  executors,  he  ought  surely  to 
realize  the  good  fortune  of  which  Mr.  Squeers  thought  himself 
deserving,  and  go  straight  upward  to  the  realms  of  bliss  without 
being  asked  any  questions.  But  this  is  not  all.  No  quarter  of 
the  globe  is  excluded  from  the  civilizing  or  charitable  operation  of 
the  fructifying  deposits,  which  are  not  to  exceed  1 1.  per  share. 
The  speculator  helps  his  famishing  countrymen  here  in  Europe. 
By  abolishing  slavery,  and  abhorring  the  slave  trade,  he  does  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  of  him  for  both  America  and  Africa.  He 
is  to  create  a  great  country  in  Western  Australia  by  the  remune¬ 
rative  production  of  cotton,  “  timber,  minerals,  maize,  wheat, 
grapes,  raisins,  wine,  and  tobacco,  &c.”  In  order  to  do  this,  lie  chari¬ 
tably  relieves  China  of  the  superfluous  population  from  Shanghai 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  what  is  more,  he  relieves  the  super¬ 
fluous  Chinese  of  the  necessity  of  inhabiting  their  native  but  un¬ 
grateful  China.  “  The  Company  can,  at  any  moment,  secure  any 
amount  of  Chinese  coolies,  hardy,  fit  for  any  work,  accustomed  to 
the  growth  of  cotton,  and  who  will  be  but  too  glad  to  escape  from 
Imperialists  and  Taepings  to  a  civilized  country.” 

No  doubt  the  writer  of  this  prospectus  knows  his  own  business, 
and  had  very  good  reasons  for  adopting  the  particular  tone  in 
which  it  is  drawn.  But  it  is  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  what 
his  view  of  the  springs  of  human  action  in  the  stock-market  may 


be,  and  what  his  feelings  were  while  committing  to  paper  the 
bright  ideas  which  flashed  across  his  brain  as  recommendatory  of 
the  shares  for  which  he  was  trying  to  find  purchasers.  Bid  he, 
for  instance,  chuckle  approvingly  to  himself  when  he  discovered 
the  argument  of  the  separate  benefit  which  would  arise  to  the  poor 
Chinese  coolie  who,  but  for  the  Western  Australia  Cotton  Com¬ 
pany,  might  still  pant  in  vain  to  be  deported  out  of  the  way  of 
contending  Imperialists  and  Taepings  ?  or  was  the  thought  too 
solemn  even  to  be  smiled  over  P  Is  a  Stockbroker  at  all  able  to 
calculate  the  percentage  of  the  general  satisfaction  accompanying 
a  successful  investment  which  is  connected  with  the  “  higher 
inducements  ”  for  taking  shares,  or  to  divide  the  gross  return  into 
its  proper  proportions  of  interest  upon  capital,  and  interest  upon 
Christian  philanthropy?  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
business  involving  any  peculiar  amount  of  dirty  work  or  positive 
dishonesty  should  require  a  larger  percentage  than  common  of 
material  profit  to  make  it  palaTable  to  the  trader  of  average 
morals.  An  extra  ten  per  cent,  in  such  a  case  might  be  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation  for  stifling  a  small  whisper  of  the  conscience,  or 
for  running  the  risk  of  being  made  to  take  a  lower  stand  in  general 
reputation.  But,  when  the  business  is  once  free  from  the  taint  of 
dishonesty  or  other  immorality,  is  there,  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
class  of  purchasers  or  speculators,  any  moral  difference  in  favour  of 
one  commercial  undertaking  over  another,  which  would  induce 
them  either  to  be  equally  contented  with  a  smaller  rate  of  interest 
for  their  money,  or  to  feel  a  greater  content  in  receiving  the  same 
rate  of  interest  on  the  “  higher  inducement  ”  ground  ?  If  there  is 
such  a  difference,  how  far  does  it  go?  Is  it  measured  by  an 
additional  two,  three,  four,  or  five  per  cent.  ?  Would  it  be  fair  to 
count  the  civilization  of  ‘ 1 any  amount”  of  hardy  Chinese  coolies 
as  an  extra  one  per  cent,  of  dividend  per  annum  morally  divided 
among  the  shareholders  of  the  Western  Australia  Cotton  Company  ? 
May  we  say  two  or  two  and  a  half  more  per  cent,  payable  in  the 
gratification  of  a  philanthropic  abhorrence  of  slavery?  and  set  down, 
under  the  circumstances,  at  least  three  more  as  the  equivalent  of 
“  benefiting  one’s  country  as  an  Englishman  ”  in  providing  staple 
for  the  distressed  operatives  of  Lancashire?  Or,  if  these  good 
works  have  a  definite  pecuniary  value  as  a  higher  inducement  to 
engage  in  a  remunerative  undertaking,  what  is  the  measure  of  that 
value  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  apparently  sound  commer¬ 
cial  investment  turns  out  unremunerative  ?  If,  by  some  unlucky 
chance,  the  dividend  payable  in  this  case  (after  the  first  two  years, 
which  are  exceptionally  guaranteed)  should  prove  to  be  a  large  gra¬ 
tification  of  the  higher  feelings,  accompanied  by  no  supplementary 
cash  whatever,  what  would  the  shareholders  say  ?  Perhaps,  there 
would  be  some  of  them  who  could  afford  to  feel  that  their  gra¬ 
tuitous  subscriptions  to  the  various  causes  of  philanthropy  were 
not  quite  thrown  away.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  be  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
“  business  is  business,”  and  would  be  very  apt  to  fight  shy  of  any 
future  circulars  from  the  same  quarter,  in  wThich  “  higher  induce¬ 
ments  ”  were  again  prayed  in  aid  to  recommend  a  sound  commercial 
investment  likely  to  return  a  high  percentage. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  style  of  advertisement  does  pay,  or  it 
would  not  be  resorted  to.  It  may  be  difficult  to  produce  any  single 
purchaser  in  whose  mind  the  higher  inducements  of  patriotic  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  philanthropy  would  really  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  his 
investing  a  single  penny  more  in  the  Western  Australia  Cotton  Com¬ 
pany.  When  a  poor  clergyman  avails  himself  of  a  circular  which  offers 
him  “  a  pure  sacramental  wine,  combining  all  the  requisite  qualities, 
at  twenty-four  shillings  a  dozen,  ditto,  very  superior,  at  thirty 
shillings,”  he  probably  purchases  more  from  regard  to  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  a  decent  liquor  which  will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently 
well  than  from  any  belief  in,  or  enthusiasm  for,  its  alleged  sacra¬ 
mental  purity.  But  the  object  of  the  advertiser  is  just  as  well 
served  in  each  case,  if  the  article  puffed  is  purchased,  whether  the 
purchaser  analyse  his  own  feelings  or  not.  It  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  salmon-fisher  what  the  salmon  thinks  of  his  fly, 
which  resembles  even  remotely  nothing  particular  in  nature,  pro¬ 
vided  the  salmon  takes  the  fly  handsomely.  Whether  he  rises  at 
it  from  a  mere  natural  instinct  of  hunger,  expecting  to  get  so  much 
edible  profit  for  his  labour,  or  whether  he  snaps  out  of  curious 
petulance  at  an  intruding  and  incomprehensible  stranger,  is 
a  moot-point  of  piscatorial  learning,  but  practically  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  being  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  fly 
is  dressed  with  a  bit  of  red  colour,  because  salmon  are  so  frequently 
found  to  take  flies  dressed  in  that  fashion.  Red,  in  certain  quan¬ 
tities  and  forms,  is  clearly  an  estimable  colour  in  the  eyes  of 
average  salmon,  though  the  fly-dresser  has  no  means  whatever  of 
ascertaining  why.  And  so  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  charitable 
and  philanthropic  considerations,  and  “  higher  inducements  ”  in 
general,  give  an  estimable  and  respectable  colour  to  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  pecuniary  investments  in  the  eyes  of  a  sufficiently  large 
class  of  purchasers  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  sharebroker  to 
cultivate  a  decidedly  serious  style  of  circular-writing.  Such  a 
style  looks  as  if  the  broker  had  a  serious  and  solid  and  respectable 
connexion  already,  to  which  he  wants  to  add  the  respectable  name 
of  the  person  he  addresses.  Even  without  being  morally  affected 
in  the  smallest  degree  by  the  “  higher  inducements  ”  of  the  cir¬ 
cular,  and  without  feeling  the  smallest  readiness  to  forego  a 
fraction  of  the  legitimate  percentage  of  commercial  profits  in 
their  behalf,  it  is  still  possible  for  some  unit  of  the  investing 
ublic  to  be  unconsciously  tickled  by  the  eminent  respecta- 
ility  of  the  concern.  The  spiritual  and  moral  agremens  of  being 
a  shareholder  in  so  philanthropic  an  enterprise  are  indefinite 
enough,  but  they  may  possibly  act  in  some  indefinite  way  in  opening 
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the  pursestrings  of  somebody.  They  are  inserted  in  the  circular 
as  the  advowson  of  a  living,  too  small  for  independent  main¬ 
tenance,  which  is  attached  to  the  property,  is  inserted  among  the 
particulars  of  an  estate  for  sale.  Such  an  advowson  is  not  con¬ 
venient  enough  to  co  nun  and  any  very  great  value  in  the  general 
market  on  its  own  account ;  but  there  may  be  some  particular 
intending  purchaser  of  the  estate  among  the  public  for  whom  it 
would  have  an  appreciable  value,  and  from  whom  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  higher  bid  for  the  whole.  To  most  of  the  speculative  public, 
on  the  look-out  for  a  sound  commercial  investment,  the  “  higher 
inducement  ”  dodge  may  be  simple  surplusage.  But  there  must 
be  some  with  whom  it  answers,  or  it  certainly  would  not  be  done. 
Unless  somebody  is  found  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  a  prophet’s 
“tip,”  there  is  no  temptation  for  him  to  keep  on  crying  aloud  that 
he  has  a  “good  thing.” 


GAROTTERS. 

milE  police  reports  of  the  present  month  are  filled  with  com- 
plaints  of  violent  street  robbery.  Piccadilly  after  midnight  is 
nearly  as  imsafe  as  Hounslow  Heath  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
might  till  lately  have  been  thought  to  be  one  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  to  substitute  fraud  for  force  in  the  acquisition  of  other 
persons’  property ;  but  really  London  seems  now  to  unite  within  it 
all  the  smooth  roguery  of  civilization,  and  all  the  bloody  violence 
of  barbarism.  A  few  winters  ago,  burglaries  occurred  almost 
nightly.  This  winter  has  commenced  with  a  series  of  outrages  to 
the  person  so  audacious  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  can  have 
occurred  in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  a  vast  city.  The  notion 
of  a  lonely  place  being  suitable  for  robbery  is  quite  exploded.  The 
highwaymen  have  quitted  the  wild  and  storm-swept  moors  where 
travellers  were  few,  and  the  task  of  robbing  them  involved 
tedious  watching  and  disagreeable  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  centres  of  population 
where  victims  may  be  found  without  delay  or  trouble,  and 
the  robber  may  speedily  make  himself  comfortable  under 
friendly  shelter  after  hi3  night’s  work  is  done.  Instead  of  riding- 
many  miles,  he  merely  runs  up  a  court  turning  out  of  the  next 
street;  and  even  the  old-fashioned  ceremony  of  “stand  and 
deliver”  is  omitted  by  these  modern  highwaymen,  who  first 
throttle  you,  knock  you  down,  and  kick  you,  and  then  wrench 
your  watch-guard,  and  turn  your  pockets  inside  out.  There  is 
only  one  healthy  feature  about  these  atrocities,  which  is,  that  the 
ruffians  who  perpetrate  them  are  greatly  afraid  of  the  police.  This 
being  so,  instead  of  lamenting  that  our  moral  sewage  no  longer 
finds  a  free  outfall  into  the  colonies,  or  arguing  about  the  limit  of 
punishment  and  the  possibility  of  reformation,  suppose  we  were  to 
try  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  streets  of  London  safer,  by 
placing  in  them  rather  a  larger  garrison.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  that  many  people  should  prefer  hearkening  to  theories 
to  putting  their  hands  into  their  breeches’  pockets.  But,  in  truth, 
this  question,  like  many  others  which  get  obscured  by  too  much 
talking,  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  small 
number  of  police  employed  keep  the  peace  in  this  great 
city  so  well  as  they  do ;  and  they  would  perform  then- 
work  still  better  if  there  were  more  of  them.  Wo  do  not 
propose  this  remedy  as  complete  and  final,  but  we  should 
like  to  see  it  tried.  Individuals  might  thus  walk  the  streets  more 
safely  at  midnight,  and  also  the  admirers  of  the  Pope  and  Gari¬ 
baldi  would  be  more  easily  restrained  from  fighting  another  battle 
in  the  parks.  The  police  know,  or  can  know,  most  of  the  lawless 
characters  of  the  metropolis.  If  they  see  them  lurking  about  the 
streets  suspiciously,  they  can  move  them  on ;  if  they  suspect  that 
they  are  lying  in  wait  to  make  a  sally  from  some  dark  court,  they  can 
boat  up  their  quarters  and  disperse  them.  The  infliction  of  some 
prompt  and  sharp  punishment  would  also  have  an  excellent  effect ; 
and  if  humanity  would  permit  it,  we  should  like  to  see  a  little 
flogging  tried  as  well  as  a  few  more  policemen.  Suppose  that 
London  were  divided  into  districts  and  handed  over  for  a  month 
to  the  care  of  energetic  officers,  armed  with  some  of  the  authority 
of  a  provost-marshal  in  a  camp.  We  expect  that  the  garotters 
would  take  to  some  other  trade  very  suddenly.  But  if  penal  servi¬ 
tude  is  to  be  the  only  remedy,  let  us  try  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  When  a  man  is  in  prison,  he  cannot  throttle  and 
knock  out  the  teeth  of  Londoners ;  and  whether  he  is  to  be  set  free 
at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  does  not  greatly  matter,  if  it  be 
tolerably  certain  that,  upon  committing  a  fresh  outrage,  he  will  be 
locked  up  again.  The  system  of  allowing  criminals  to  shorten 
their  terms  of  imprisonment  by  good  conduct  is  both  theoretically 
excellent,  and  appears  to  be  recommended  by  experience.  If 
prisoners  are  really  reformed  when  they  come  out,  philanthropy 
will  rejoice;  and,  if  they  are  not,  an  effective  criminal  law  will 
soon  send  them  back  again.  No  doubt  numerous  policemen  and 
large  prisons  are  expensive,  but  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
bear  the  burden  which  formerly  we  shifted  to  the  colonies.  If 
London  were  infested  by  secret  poisoners,  or  unusually  ingenious 
forgers,  the  ministers  of  justice  might  be  brought  temporarily 
into  a  difficulty ;  but  the  garotters  scarcely  attempt  concealment. 
They  audaciously  defy  the  law,  and  the  law  must  be  made  strong 
enough  to  quell  them.  It  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  is,  that  the  police  force  is  worked  beyond  its  powers. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  usual  cowardice  of  these  ruffians  they 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  they  are ;  for 
it  must  be  considered  that  after  a  few  years  of  penal  servitude, 
breathing  the  purest  air,  eating  good  and  abundant  food,  and 


exercising  the  limbs  in  regular  and  moderate  labour,  the  returned 
convict  will  have  attained  to  a  degree  of  health  and  physical 
vigour  which  might  be  expected  to  make  him  a  tough  customer 
for  the  policeman.  However,  if  the  comforts  and  advantages  of 
prison  life  are  so  great  as  they  are  said  to  be,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
feel  much  compunction  about  enforcing  a  return  to  them.  Let  it 
only  be  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  peace  of  London  is  to  be 
preserved  by  the  removal  of  those  who  trouble  it. 

One  of  the  most  audacious  of  the  recent  outrages  was  committed 
in  Long  Acre  about  ten  days  ago.  A  gentleman  was  returning 
home  from  Pimlico  to  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street  at  3  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  saw  three  men  approaching  him.  Two  of  them 
rushed  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  neck, 
which  knocked  him  down.  Then  they  kicked  him,  as  usual, 
and  were  proceeding  to  rifle  his  pockets,  until  his  cries  were 
heard  by  a  policeman.  On  the  approach  of  the  constable, 
the  men  ran  off,  as  is  also  usual.  They  were  pursued, 
and  one  was  captured  in  the  chase,  and  the  other  two  afterwards. 
When  brought  up  at  Bow  Street,  one  of  them  had  the  impudence 
to  ask,  what  right  had  the  prosecutor  to  be  out  in  the  streets 
at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning?  Perhaps  the  prosecutor  would 
have  done  well  to  return  from  Pimlico  three  hours  earlier;  but 
really,  unless  the  number  of  policemen  be  increased,  it  will  become 
almost  a  public  duty  “not  to  go  home  till  morning;”  because,  if 
nobody  is  in  the  streets  during  the  small  hours  except  those  who 
go  out  en  urgent  business,  that  inconsiderable  minority  will 
soon  be  beat  and  kicked  into  utter  shapelessness  and  non-efficiency. 
In  the  worst  of  times,  it  is  possible  to  take  pretty  good  care 
of  number  one,  by  making  that  a  special  object.  Supposing  bur¬ 
glaries  again  to  become  common,  a  considerable  degree  of  safety 
might  be  enjoyed  by  any  household  which  comprised  among  its 
members  one  or  two  good-looking  female  servants.  Paterfamilias 
might  sleep  tranquilly  in  the  belief  that  a  policeman  of  susceptible 
breast  and  stalwart  frame  watched  his  premises  with  peculiar 
interest ;  and  if  he  happened  to  come  home  late,  he  would  be 
certain  to  hear  the  tramp  of  a  heavy  foot,  and  to  see  a  manly  figure 
lingering  near  his  door,  or  inspecting  his  area-railing3  with  a 
lantern.  The  sense  of  security  thus  obtained  would  be  all  the 
more  delightful  by  comparison  with  those  unprotected  neighbours 
whose  households  had  not  been  constituted  on  the  same  judicious 
principle.  Unhappily  the  remedy,  although  perfect,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  very  partial  application,  because  the  supply  of  pretty 
maid-servants  is  not  large,  and  that  of  policemen  is  very  small. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  our  prudent  paterfamilias  could 
scarcely  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  selfishness ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  in  these  days,  when  garotting  is  more  rife  than  burglary 
ever  -was,  gentlemen  of  a  strong  domestic  turn,  who  prefer  to  spend 
their  evenings  at  home,  are  not  liable  to  a  similar  imputation. 
Society  may  be  said  to  bave  a  claim  upon  us  to  take  our  turn  at 
mitigating  the  solitude  of  the  streets  by  walking  home  through 
them,  after  keeping  things  up  gloriously  at  a  friend's  house  in 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  town.  There  are  many  jovial  songs, 
most  frequently  heard  after  midnight,  which  almost  deserve 
to  be  called  patriotic  under  the  present  reign  of  terror  in  the 
London  streets.  We  do  not  believe  the  assertion  of  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  malefactors,  that  the  gentleman  whom  they 
attempted  to  rob  was  tipsy ;  but  if  he  were  moderately  elevated 
with  the  good  liquor  of  his  friend  at  Pimlico,  such  a  slight  trans¬ 
gression  may  be  pardoned  to  one  who  manfully  walked  home 
alone,  and  was  the  means  of  tempting  three  garotters  into  the  grasp 
of  justice. 

But  if  London  after  dark  is  to  be  allowed  to  relapse  into  a  state 
of  nature,  there  is  one  natural  remedy  against  nocturnal  violence 
which  will  deserve  more  attention  than  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  it. 
If  we  cannot  have  policemen  to  defend  us,  we  must  learn  to  defend 
ourselves.  Why  is  it  that  three  able-bodied  robbers  take  to  their 
heels  at  the  approach  of  one  policeman  ?  It  certainly  is  not  because 
the  officer  is  dressed  in  a  long  great  coat  and  clumsy  boots,  and  is 
otherwise  inconveniently  accoutred  either  for  pursuit  or  fight. 
Perhaps  it  is  partly  because  he  carries  in  his  pocket  a  small 
truncheon,  and  possesses  some  slight  skill  in  using  it.  But  it  is 
much  more  because  of  the  determined  way  in  which  the  police¬ 
man  goes  in  at  whatever  offenders  show  themselves  upon 
his  beat.  The  policeman  does  this  because  it  is  his  regular  busi¬ 
ness,  and  because  he  knows  that  he  will  be  supported  by  any  of  his 
comrades  who  are  within  call.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Londoners 
should  enlist  some  more  stout  young  men  from  the  country  in  the 
police  force ;  but  if  they  will  not  go  to  this  expense,  they  must 
become  their  own  insurers,  or  i-n  other  words,  they  must  take  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  what  the  newspapers  call  “  powerfully-built 
fellows,”  and  “  desperate-looking  characters,”  upon  themselves.  If 
the  latter  alternative  is  to  be  adopted,  we  may  just  mention  that 
there  is  an  art,  sometimes  looked  upon  as  barbarous,  which  might 
be  found  highly  valuable  to  gentlemen  -whose  business  or  pleasure 
takes  them  abroad  after  dark.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
professors  of  this  art  may  be  learned  easily.  It  wrould  be  a  very- 
economical  arrangement  if  the  Londoners  would  not  only  defend 
themselves,  but  also  execute  prompt  justice  upon  their  assailants. 
For  a  violent  assaidt  there  is  much  suitability  in  a  punishment  of 
the  like  kind.  But,  any  way,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
entire  tribe  of  garotters  is  to  be  extirpated,  and  that  it  is  the  fixed 
purpose  of  Londoners  to  render  all  ruffians  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  as  regards  them,  to  make  their  city  a  solitude,  and  to 
call  it  —  what  it  will  be  —  peace. 
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DEFENDERS  OF  THE  FAITH. 

OE8  any  body  remember  the  St.  George’s-iu-the-East  riots  F 
The  details  are  happily  forgotten,  but  the  general  impression 
remains.  A  clergyman,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  for  a  good 
many  years  had  taken  things  quietly,  was  suddenly  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  care  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  people  committed,  as  they  say,  to  his  charge.  He 
was  stimulated,  as  he  himself  admitted,  into  activity  by  the  sight 
and  example  of  an  energetic  mission  of  some  other  clergymen, 
which  had  been  planted  ah  extra,  but  with  his  consent,  in  St. 
George’s-in-the-East.  "Whether  Mr.  Bryan  King  was  personally 
very  conciliatory,  or  whether  the  particular  means  by  which  he 
sought  to  revive  or  to  implant  religion  among  the  remarkable  popu¬ 
lation  of  his  parish  were  well  timed  or  judicious,  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted.  It  is  enough  to  recall  the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  bring 
his  people  back  to  a  deserted  parish  church,  he  organized  a  system 
of  ritual  observances  of  a  very  pronounced  and  sumptuous  cha¬ 
racter.  Most  people  thought  that  this  was,  perhaps,  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  that,  however  suitable  elaborate  ceremonial 
may  be  for. religious  people,  it  is  scarcely  the  best  mode  of  making- 
people  religious.  But  the  results  are  unforgotten.  The  parochial 
mind  was  shaken  to  its  very  centre.  The  vestry  was  indignant. 
Churchwardens  and  overseers  were  in  arms  for  their  spiritual 
privileges ;  they  rioted  for  the  restoration  of  Tate  and  Brady ;  and 
they  broke  the  peace  and  turned  the  House  of  God  into  a  scene  of 
the  most  lawless  uproar  and  desecration  because  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  chanting  the  Psalms,  and  could  not  make 
out  the  use  of  a  chasuble.  Authority  in  Church  and  State 
winked  at  all  this.  The  Secretary  of  State  declined  to  exercise 
those  powers  to  preserve  the  public  peace  which  are  entrusted  to 
him,  on  the  irrelevant  ground  that  Mr.  Bryan  King  was  inj  udicious 
and  obstinate,  and  at  London  House  itself  the  parochial  authorities 
were  treated  with  marked  sympathy  and  deference.  The  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  undertook  to  moderate  between  the  rector  and  the 
vestry  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East.  He  not  only  recognised  both 
parties  as  lawful  belligerents,  but  in  treating  them  on  equal  terms 
he  admitted  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  vestry  to  prescribe  the  cast 
of  services  which  they  found  most  to  their  edification. 

Nowin  all  this  there  was  a  single  element  which  was  thought 
to  redeem  the  conduct  of  the  parochial  authorities  of  St. 
George’s-in-the-East.  Undoubtedly,  whether  the  change  is  for 
good  or  for  evil,  any  change  in  the  mode  of  celebrating  public 
service  is  a  shock  to  people.  Habit  tells  most  strongly  in  the 
externals  of  religion.  To  a  man  accustomed  to  the  complex  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  churches,  an  exercise  of  Quakers 
would  be  a  desperate  affront :  and  to  people  brought  up  from  their 
childhood  in  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  worship  in  the  con¬ 
venticle,  the  even-song  of  St.  Paul’s  or  Westminster  would 
be  an  equal  shock.  And  so,  though  no  decent  person  applauded 
the  particular  mode  in  which  the  St.  George’s-in-the-East 
parishioners  thought  proper  to  protest  against  chanting  the  psalms, 
yet  a  great  many  people  thought  they  had  some  sort  of  a 
grievance.  But  all  this  depended  upon  the  account  they  gave 
of  themselves.  "What  they  said  was,  that  they  were  all  old- 
fashioned  Church  of  England  men;  that  they  had  been  in 
the  habit,  with  wife  and  family,  of  attending  their  beautiful 
parish  church,  as  they  prettily  put  it,  every  Sunday ;  that  their 
religious  habits  and  devotional  customs  had  been  rudely  assaulted 
by  the  rector ;  and  that  all  that  they  asked  was  the  opportunity 
of  saying  their  prayers  as  they  had  always  said  them.  The  world 
sympathized  with  this  engaging  picture.  The  only  difficulty  about 
it  was  its  exceeding  prettiness.  If  anybody  went  into  the  streets 
of  St.  George’s-in-the-East  he  would  hardly  recognise  this  home 
of  calm  religion  and  regulated  habitual  holy  devotion.  It  was 
reported  by  enterprising  travellers  into  these  regions,  that  the 
external  aspect  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East  was  slightly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  Arcadian  simplicity  which  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  described.  The  pastoral  glades,  both  on  Sundays 
and  week  days,  were  said  to  be  peopled  with  nymphs  whose  cos¬ 
tume  was  at  least  as  loose  and  unconfined  as  their  morals ;  and, 
for  a  church-going-  population,  there  certainly  was  an  undue  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  ginshops,  thieves’  lodging-houses,  and  convenient 
hostelries,  kept  by  aged  ladies  of  Mrs.  Quickly’s  profession. 
Indeed,  it  was  whispered  that  the  churchwarden  whose  religious 
zeal  was  most  conspicuous  in  defending  the  simplicity  of  worship 
in  the  parish  church  himself  kept  a  public-house,  whose  best 
and  most  constant  customers  were  to  be  found  in  the  harlotry  and 
thievery  which  unfortunately  abound  in  that  parish.  But  all  this 
was  difficult  to  show.  First,  there  is  alwmys  the  antecedent  diffi¬ 
culty  of  proving  a  negative.  If  any  man  say  that  he  is  religious, 
it  is  not  easy  to  disprove  his  assertion.  A  personal  discussion  on 
such  an  assertion  must  be  very  one-sided ;  and  the  world  has  long 
since  agreed  to  take  every  man  at  his  own  religious  estimate  of  him¬ 
self.  There  would,  perhaps,  be  an  end  of  religion  unless  we  accepted 
the  personal  assertions,  as  well  as  experiences,  of  religious  pro¬ 
fessors.  And,  further,  why  should  not  the  keeper  of  a  gin-shop 
be  a  religious  person  ?  Charity  hopeth  all  things,  and  believeth  all 
things.  Hidden  saints  are  the  most  precious ;  and  a  doubtful  calling 
is  sanctified  by  the  personal  holiness  of  one  who  faithfully  resists 
the  extraordinary  temptations  of  his  temporal  vocation.  This 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  which  so  strongly  recommended 
the  parishioners  and  parochials  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East  to 

fmblic  sympathy.  The  neighbourhood  did  bear  an  evil  reputation; 
ow  lodging-houses,  and  houses  lower,  and  in  other  respects  worse, 
than  lodging-houses,  abounded :  riot  and  robbery  were,  to  say  the  j 


least  of  it,  not  rare ;  murder  among  the  sailors,  and  the  female 
friends  of  sailors,  now  and  then  happened;  vice,  debauchery, 
and  drunkenness  were  the  outward  aspect  of  the  place.  But  all 
this  made  its  inner  virtues,  and  its  secret  life  of  religion,  more 
exemplary  and  more  edifying.  It  was  as  in  some  foreign  countries, 
where  a  brigand  cuts  your  throat  after  invoking  the  Virgin,  and 
where  the  very  Lupanaria  are  furnished  with  religious  pictures  and 
the  appliances  of  faith. 

An  illustration  of  this  peculiar  character  of  the  inner  and  hidden 
religion  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East  has  just  turned  up  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  quarter.  We  are  indebted  to  the  East  London  Observer  for  the 
report  of  a  case  which,  somehow  or  other,  has  not  appeared  in  the 
Times — a  journal  which,  at  the  time,  represented  not  unfairly  the 
popular  sympathies  with  the  outraged  susceptibilities  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  authorities  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East  for  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  worship.  At  the  late  Middlesex  Sessions  one  “  John 
Barrett,  a  builder,  of  New  Road,  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  a 
guardian  of  the  poor,  vestryman,  and  trustee  of  the  parish,  was 
indicted  for  keeping  common  brothels  at  Nos.  I  and  2  Rose  Court, 
Upper  East  Smithfield,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate.” 
Barrett  was  indicted  as  owner,  and  two  other  defendants  as  keepers, 
of  these  houses.  An  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Ribton, 
Barrett’s  counsel,  to  allow  Barrett  to  be  seated  below  the  dock, 
“  on  the  ground  of  his  respectability,  that  he  had  been  overseer 
and  churchwarden,  and  that  he  was  now  guardian,  trustee,  and 
vestryman  of  St.  George’s.”  The  Judge  declined  to  accede  to 
this  request.  We  extract  from  the  East  London  Observe r  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  case : — 

This  was  a  parish  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  “  East  London  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Suppression  of  Evil  and  Immorality.”  The  chief  defendant  is 
the  proprietor  of  twelve  houses  in  Rose  Court.  A  majority  of  them  have  been 
for  a  long  time  common  brothels,  where  robberies  and  outrages  have  been 
frequent.  Edwards  and  his  wife  occupied  the  tenement,  No.  2  Rose 
Court. 

Three  police  constables,  named  Kelly,  Ambridge,  and  Payne,  of  the  II 
division,  proved  the  case  against  the  three  defendants,  and  described  the 
frightful  scenes  of  disorder  and  lewdness  they  had  witnessed  in  the  tene¬ 
ments,  Nos.  1  and  2  Rose  Court.  They  had  taken  thieves  out  of  both  of  the 
houses.  A  man  named  Gill  and  his  wife,  who  occupied  No.  1,  and  two  others 
were  convicted  a  few  weeks  since,  and  sentenced  each  to  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  hard  labour,  for  a  robbery  committed  in  the  house,  which  was 
immediately  closed,  and  had  remained  so  ever  since.  No.  2,  occupied  by  two 
of  the  prisoners,  was  not  shut  up  until  they  were  arrested  on  a  warrant 
granted  by  Mr.  Selfe.  The  evidence  of  the  police  constables  was  confirmed 
by  other  witnesses,  and  it  was  proved  that  eleven  years  since  a  respectable 
man  living  in  the  court  said  to  Barrett,  “  You  let  out  your  houses  to  bad  girls, 
and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.”  Barrett  collected  the  rents  weekly  of 
the  Gills  and  the  Edwards’s,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  business  they 
carried  on.  Notices  were  served  upon  him  to  suppress  the  measure  [nuisance  ?] 
so  far  back  as  April  last,  and  the  East  London  Association  had  given  him 
repeated  warnings  before  they  had  recourse  to  an  indictment. 

Mr.  Ribton  addressed  the  jury  at  great  length  on  behalf  of  Barrett,  and 
described  him  as  a  most  honourable  and  respectable  man,  who  had  served  all 
the  parochial  offices  in  St.  George’s,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the 
Rev.  Bryan  King  and  the  Puseyites  in  the  parish,  during  the  religious  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  that  had  drawn  upon  him  the  hostility  of  several  persons  and  of 
the  East  London  Association.  He  denied  that  the  freeholder  was  liable  in 
law,  and  had  not  the  “  government,  care,  and  maintenance  ”  of  the  brothels 
in  question  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  If  it  was  decided  otherwise, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Russell,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  on 
whose  estates  “  common  bawdy  houses  ”  existed,  would  be  liable  to  indict¬ 
ments.  If  the  decision  of  the  jury  should  be  adverse  to  his  client,  he  hoped 
his  lordship  would  reserve  the  point  he  had  raised  for  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal. 

The  Assistant  Judge  in  summing  up,  said  no  one  could  doubt  after  the  plain 
and  direct  evidence,  that  the  two  houses  the  subject  of  the  indictment  were  of 
the  most  infamous  character,  that  James  and  Mary  Edwards  occupied  one  of 
them,  and  that  Barrett  was  the  owner  of  both,  and  in  the  practice  of  collect 
ing  the  rents  weekly.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Barrett  was  responsible,  and 
that  the  indictment  would  be  sustained  if  he  was  aware  of  the  vile  business 
carried  on  in  his  tenements  ;  that  was  a  question  entirely  for  the  decision  of 
the  jury.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  Barrett  had  been  indicted  be¬ 
cause  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  discussions  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  he  did  not  think  those  observations  ought  to  have  been  imported  into 
the  case,  and  he  would  remind  the  jury,  that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  learned  counsel’s  observations  ;  in  fact  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  was  entirely  uncontradicted. 

The  jury,  after  retiring  for  a  short  time,  returned  a  verdietjof  guilty  against 
all  the  prisoners. 

Whether  the  case  will  go  farther  we  need  not  inquire,  but  the 
difference  between  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Barrett  is  very 
palpable.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  takes  rents  weekly  from 
the  harridans  who  keep  (if  they  do  keep)  disorderly  houses  on  his 
estates,  then  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
the  same  dock  which  was  honoured  by  Mr.  Barrett’s  religious 
presence.  At  present,  the  parallel  does  not  quite  hold ;  and  we 
must  take  Mr.  Barrett  at  what  he  and  his  counsel  represent  him. 
Mr.  Ribton  does  not  deny  that  Mr.  Barrett,  ex-cliurchwarden  of 
St.  George’s,  and  now  vestryman,  guardian,  and  trustee,  knows 
the  character  of  his  houses  —  does  not  deny  that  he  visits  them 
weekly,  and  in  person  collects  his  rents.  The  rents  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  sort  of  property  are  known  to  be  very  high,  so  that 
an  enterprising  builder  and  religious  churchwarden,  who  has 
done  such  good  service  to  the  purity  of  religion,  most 
likely  makes  a  good  living  of  his  savoury  investment  in  Rose 
Court.  Auspicious  name  !  There  is  a  fragrance  of  sanctity,  and 
a  religious  aroma,  with  which  the  guardian  of  the  faith  has 
sanctified  his  mansions  of  chastity.  Common  brothels  in  Rose 
Court  become  quite  chaste  in  their  associations.  Their  name  and 
their  proprietor  redeem  them.  And,  after  all,  why  should  not 
Barrett  own  disorderly  houses,  as  the  law-books  rudely  style 
these  chaste  nunneries  ?  Non  olet.  If  the  earth  is  the  possession 
of  the  saints,  why  should  not  the  best  investments  fall  to  the 
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godly  ?  It  is  only  by  an  accident  that  this  particular  sort  of 
property  is  so  profitable ;  but  being  so  profitable,  nobody  in  bis 
senses  can  doubt  that  a  religious  man- — an  Apostolic  man 
who  undertakes  the  care  of  all  the  churches  and  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  aggrieved  religious  liberties  of  himself  and  brother 
vestrymen  before  the  Bishop  of  London  —  is  better  entitled  to 
a  high  percentage  on  his  house  property  than  a  mere  profane 
knave,  a  vulgar  pandar,  an  ordinary  Mr.  Boult  or  Mrs.  Overdone, 
who  lias  no  opinions  on  intoning,  and  who  does  not  know  the 
difference,  as  Mr.  Barrett  does,  between  an  anthem  and  an 
anathema.  These  are  among  the  privileges  of  the  saints.  Godli¬ 
ness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  and  has  promise  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  world,  and  therefore  of  the  profits  of  Bose  Court.  Mr.  Barrett 
is  none  the  worse  defender  of  the  faith  because  he  collects  the 
weekly  rents  of  his  little  investment  in  Upper  East  Smithfield ; 
but,  being  a  religious  man,  and  ex-churchwarden,  as  Mr.  Bibton 
very  pivuerlv  argues,  his  inner  life  sanctifies  his  outward  means  of 
living.  Besides,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  we  all  know,  to  be  —  at  one 
and  the  same  time  — 

Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs, 

Now  drinking  citron  with  his  Grace  and  Chartres  — 

now  pleading  for  the  blessed  heritage  of  the  Prayer-Book  in  all 
its  integrity,  and  now  collecting  the  hebdomadal  profits  of 
debauchery,  robbery,  and  lewdness  in  Upper  East  Smith- 
field.  If  the  two  things  could  not  be  combined  —  religion 
on  Sunday,  and  a  good  investment  on  week-days — how  could 
the  office  of  churchwarden  be  filled  at  all  F  So  Mr. 
Barrett’s  justification  is  complete.  A  convicted  brothel-owner 
and  a  defender  of  the  faith  are  not  irreconcilable.  Besides,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  religious  people  have  been  taunted  with 
being  owners  of  this  sort  of  property.  Archaeologists,  ancLreaders 
of  the  Variorum  Shakespeare,  will  remember  the  expression  “  Win¬ 
chester  Goose,”  and  the  connexion  between  certain  houses,  not 
altogether  unlike  those  in  Bose  Court,  with  the  Bankside  property 
of  the  see  of  Winchester.  And  we  are  old  enough  to  remember 
what  was  said  when  the  ownership  of  certain  similar  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  very  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  traced 
to  ecclesiastical  proprietors.  After  all,  Mr.  Barrett  has  only  to 
bear  the  same  sort  of  sneers  which  were  levelled  centuries  ago  at 
bishops,  and  years  ago  at  deans  and  chapters.  The  cross  of  bishops 
and  deans  may  be  well  borne  by  a  churchwarden  and  vestryman. 
The  difference  in  the  cases,  such  as  it  is,  is  in  Mr.  Barrett’s  favour. 
He  does  not  cloud  his  virtues  with  hypocrisy.  Peccat  fortitcr ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  he  goes  the  whole  hog.  He  justifies 
both  sides  of  his  character.  He  admits  that  he  collects  his  brothel 
rents  every  week ;  and  he  glories  in  the  active  part  he  has  taken 
in  religious  matters.  He  takes  credit  for  both. .  Mr.  Bibton  is 
probably  right  in  describing  him  “  as  a  most  honourable  and 
respectable  man,  as  times  go.” 


REPUBLICANS  AND  DEMOCRATS. 

NGLISHMEN  have  always  complained  of  the  unintelligible 
character  of  party  politics  and  party  divisions  in  America. 
It  never  can  be  easy  for  ordinary  observers  in  one  country  to 
discriminate  between  the  various  shades  of  opinion,  and  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  minute  political  subdivisions  in  another.  But  the  strong 
lines  of  demarcation,  and  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  divide  the  country,  and  stand  in  direct  anta¬ 
gonism  on  nearly  all  those  larger  political  questions  which  alone 
are  interesting  to  foreigners,  are  as  clearly  defined  in  America  as 
anywhere  else.  It  is  by  names,  rather  than  by  characters,  that 
we  are  perplexed  in  reading  of  American  parties  in  American 
newspapers.  At  one  time,  the  perplexity  was  really  considerable. 
We  read  of  Locofocos,  Barnburners,  Hardshells,  Softshells, 
Knownothings,  and  so  forth ;  and,  accepting  all  these  names  as 
the  legitimate  titles  of  contending  parties  or  sections,  were  disposed 
to  abandon  in  despair  the  task  of  drawing  information  of  any  kind 
out  of  the  chaos  of  mutual  denunciation.  The  truth  is,  that 
nearly  all  these  names  were  nicknames,  applied  to  this  or  that 
section  of  the  two  opposite  parties  —  much  as  we  speak  of  “  the 
Manchester  School,”  “  Palmerstonians,”  “  the  Irish  Brigade,”  and 
so  on;  while  others  were  the  opprobrious  designations  fixed  by 
each  party  on  the  whole  body  of  its  opponents.  The  Know- 
nothings  were,  for  a  short  time,  a  party  whose  self-chosen  title  was 
that  of  “Native  Americans,”  and  whoso  object  was  to  check  the 
power  of  the  foreign  immigrants,  to  whom  the  extreme  laxity  of 
the  laws,  and  still  more  of  the  legal  authorities,  with  respect  to 
naturalization,  gave  an  influence  justly  obnoxious  to  the  more 
respectable  classes  of  the  native  community.  But,  since  1856,  the 
distinction  of  parties  in  America  has  been  sufficiently  clear,  and 
increasingly  important.  The  country  has  been  divided  between 
Bepublicans  and  Democrats.  It  is  true  that  these  names  are 
curiously  applied,  and  that  it  puzzles  us,  at  first,  to  find  them 
used  as  antagonistic  designations.  But  party  names  are  often 
meaningless  in  themselves.  “  Conservative  ”  expresses  distinctly 
enough  what  the  followers  of  Mr.  Disraeli  profess  themselves  to 
be;  but  “Liberal”  and  “  Radical  ”  are  not  terms  which  explain  at 
once  the  opinions  of  Lord  Bussell  or  Mr.  Bright ;  and  “  Tory  ”  and 
“  Whig  ”  are  slang  terms  of  which  the  original  sense  and  derivation 
are  not  absolutely  ascertained.  Why  the  conflicting  parties  in 
America  have  chosen  the  names  they  bear  it  would  be  tedious  to 
explain;  but  the  present  signification  of  those  names  is  not  a 
matter  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 

The  Republican  party  may  be  said  to  date  from  1856.  It  grew 


up  from  more  than  one  source,  springing  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Whigs,  and  strengthening  itself  by  absorbing  all  the  anti-Southern 
elements  which  abounded  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  North. 
It  was  founded  in  antagonism  to  the  South,  its  watchword  being 
“resistance  to  Southern  aggression.”  The  war  in  Kansas;  the 
law  which,  at  the  demand  of  the  South,  had  been  passed  to  give 
effect  to  that  clause  in  the  Federal  compact  which  provided  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  the  new  doctrines  in  reference  to 
the  Territories,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  slaveowners  to  push  their  way  into  the  North-west ;  the 
actual  seizure  of  one  or  two  fugitives  in  New  England  —  all  these 
circumstances  had  combined  to  inflame  the  strong  feeling  of 
jeal-ousy  and  dislike  which  a  very  numerous  section  of  the 
Northern  people  entertained  towards  the  Southerner  —  a  feeling 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Abolitionism,  and  which  did 
not  arise  out  of  any  sentiment  of  regard  for  the  negro.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Southern  planters  were  hated  as  aristocrats.  They  were 
almost  the  only  leisured  class  in  the  Union ;  they  were  refined,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  educated  men ;  they  were  supposed  —  very 
erroneously  —  to  be  possessed  of  enormous  wealth;  and  they 
wielded  a  very  great  political  influence.  They  were  hated,  too, 
because  their  vast  superiority  in  political  capacity,  and  the 
organized  strength  of  the  Southern  States,  gave  them  an  authority 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Cabinet  which  could  not  easily  be  shaken 
off  The  South  re-elected  her  Senators  and  her  representatives, 
while  the  Northern  States  were  continually  changing  theirs  ;  and 
the  best  men  of  the  South  constantly  came  forward,  while  all  that 
was  honest  and  respectable  in  the  North  held  aloof  from  politics  ; 
so  that  the  leading  men  of  the  Union,  in  intellect,  authority,  and 
character,  were  almost  always  Southerners.  A  large  section  of 
the  Northern  labouring  classes,  again,  hated  slavery.  They  hated 
it  only  less  than  they  hated  the  presence  of  free  negroes.  They 
held,  if  they  did  not  utter,  the  idea  often  expressed  on  their  behalf 
by  Mr.  Seward  —  “  The  white  man  needs  this  Continent  to  labour 
upon.”  And  thus  they  endeavoured  to  exclude  free  negroes  from 
most  of  the  Western  and  some  of  the  middle  States,  while  they  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  negro  slavery  in  the  South.  Abolitionism, 
too,  had  been  gaining  ground.  The  German  immigrants  were 
mostly  Abolitionists;  Massachusetts  was  Abolitionist;  and  the 
preachings  of  Phillips,  Garrison,  Beecher,  and  Theodore  Parker, 
with  the  incessant  propagation  of  horrible  stories  concerning  atroci¬ 
ties  perpetrated  by  Southern  planters,  made  an  impression  on  tens 
of  thousands  who  would  not  have  called  themselves  by  the  name 
of  a  sect  which  was  looked  upon  as  being  outside  the  pale  of 
social  and  political  respectability.  To  the  creation  of  an  anti- 
Southern  sentiment  was  devoted  the  whole  influence  of  all  the 
disappointed  place-hunters  of  the  North ;  and  the  task  was  rendered 
easier  by  that  sentiment  of  hostility  to  a  party  long  in  power, 
which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  American  citizen.  Com¬ 
bined  into  one  Northern  party,  on  the  programme  of  excluding 
slavery  from  the  Territories,  repealing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
(objects  of  very  doubtful  legality),  and  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  these  various  elements  formed  a  whole  so 
formidable  that  the  issue  of  the  Presidential  contest  was  not 
despaired  of.  A  popular  candidate  was  chosen  —  a  man  very 
much  liked  and  generally  respected — omnium  consensu  capax 
imperii  nisi  imperasset.  Powerful  assistance  was  rendered  by  a 
hotheaded  and  intemperate  enemy.  A  very  violent  and  abusive 
speech  of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner’s  in  the  Senate  provoked  the  wrath 
of  Mr.  Preston  Brooks,  of  Carolina,  who  assailed  the  offender  witli  a 
riding-whip  at  his  desk  in  the  Senatorial  Chamber.  This  outrage 
—  of  which  greatly  exaggerated  accounts  were  published  by  Mr. 
Sumner’s  friends  —  did  more  service  to  the  Bepuhlican  cause  than 
all  the  efforts  of  its  ablest  agitators ;  especially  as  South  Carolina, 
resolved  not  to  give  way  a  step  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  very  in¬ 
judiciously  sustained  the  cause  of  her  champion,  and,  when  the 
House  expelled  him,  re-elected  him  immediately.  The  cry  of 
“free  speech,  free  soil,  free  men,  and  Fremont,  ”  excited  the  North 
to  enthusiasm ;  and  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Northern 
Electoral  votes,  Mr.  Buchanan  only  obtained  sixty-two.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a  President  was 
elected  against  the  wishes  of  the  Northern  majority.  From  that 
moment  the  Union  was  really  rent  in  twain.  A  purely  sectional 
party  had  arisen  in  the  North,  and  gained  the  supremacy  there. 
From  that  moment,  Secession  became  merely  a  question  of  time 
and  opportunity. 

Not  that  this  was  at  the  time  generally  recognised.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  object  of  all  its  efforts 
and  all  its  sacrifices — the  preservation  of  the  Union.  How  highly, 
how  passionately  that  object  was  prized  in  America,  we  have  never 
yet  fully  understood.  The  idolatry  of  the  Union  —  the  blind 
belief  in  its  beneficial  influence,  the  worship  of  its  magnitude,  the 
pride  in  its  power,  the  devotion  to  its  name  —  which  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed  over  every  other  feeling,  and  which,  until  after  the  battle  of 
Bull’s  Bun,  many  clear-sighted  men  still  believed  to  be  the  ruling 
passion  of  Americans,  both  North  and  South,  was  nowhere  so 
strong  as  among  the  Northern  Democrats.  The  whole  of  their 
policy  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  this  one  idea.  For  this  they 
vindicated  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  as  the  only  protection  for 
those  Southern  institutions  for  which  the  South  was  prepared,  if 
need  were,  to  secede ;  for  this  they  passed  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law ;  for  this  they  invented  the  doctrine  of  “  squatter  sovereignty,” 
according  to  which  the  decision  between  slavery  and  freedom  in 
the  Territories  was  to  be  left  to  the  Territorial  Legislatures ;  for 
this  they  entered  into  a  close  alliance  witli  the  South,  to  preserve 
her  rights  in  the  Union,  and  thereby  prevent  her  from  breaking  up 
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the  Union  to  assert  them.  It  was,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  this 
idolatry  of  the  Union  which  linked  together  the  Southern  and  the 
Democratic  parties,  and  which  formed  the  sole  bond  of  their  close 
and  intimate  alliance.  This  devotion  to  the  Union  made  the 
Democrats  the  Conservative  party  of  America.  As  it  was  from 
encroachments  on  the  Constitution,  in  hostility  to  slavery,  that 
danger  to  the  Union  was  to  be  feared,  they  were  the  resolute  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  Constitutional  guarantees 
enjoyed  by  slavery.  They  were  not  prepared  to  see  their  idol 
shivered  without  another  struggle.  But  their  power  in  the  North 
was  waning  every  day,  and  of  this  the  more  clear-sighted  of  their 
Southern  allies  became  aware.  In  1 860,  the  party  split ;  Brecken- 
ridge  being  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  extreme  or  Seces¬ 
sionist  wing,  and  Douglas  the  nominee  of  the  moderate  or 
Unionist  Democrats.  This  division  resulted  in  the  victory  of 
the  Republicans ;  Mr.  Lincoln  receiving  one  hundred  and  eighty 
out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  Northern  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College,  while  every  Southern  vote  was  cast  against  him. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  indicating  the  position  and 
character  of  the  two  parties  before  the  war,  in  order  to  explain 
their  conduct  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  attitude  in  which 
they  stand  at  present.  The  Democrats  were  at  first  earnest  in  the 
war.  Their  leading  men,  it  is  true,  who  appreciated  the  strength 
and  resolution  of  the  South,  who  knew  that  re-conquest  was  im¬ 
possible,  and  who  saw  that  the  only  hope  of  reunion  was  through 
peace  and  compromise,  were  vehemently  opposed  to  coercion,  and 
had  even  pledged  themselves,  in  private,  that  there  should  be  no 
war.  But  the  passion  of  the  people  was  too  strong  for  the  control 
of  party  leaders.  The  multitude  refused  to  believe  that  the 
Union  could  perish,  and  they  went  to  war  to  restore,  or,  as  they 
said,  to  maintain  it.  So  long  as  this  was  avowedly  the  purpose  of 
the  war — so  long  as  no  deviation  from  this  policy  was  permitted 
by  the  Government — the  Democratic  party  were  the  chief  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  struggle.  The  Republicans  were  lukewarm  —  the 
Abolitionists  openly  discontented.  When  it  became  clear  that  the 
Union  was  gone  for  ever  —  when  President  Lincoln  proved  by  his 
measures  that  he  recognised  this  fact  —  when  he  broke  the  tacit 
compromise  between  himself  and  the  Conservatives,  trampled  the 
Constitution  under  foot — and,  ceasing  to  make  war  for  the  Union, 
declared  a  war  on  slavery,  a  war  of  vengeance,  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation — then  the  Democrats  fell  off  from  him,  and  the  Republicans 
gathered  round  him.  The  latter  cared  comparatively  little  for  the 
Union,  while  they  bitterly  hated  the  South.  The  former,  loving 
the  Union  before  all  things,  certainly  loved  the  South  better  than 
they  loved  the  Republicans.  The  Emancipation  Edict  was  the 
signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  party  conflict  which  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  nearly  two  years.  The  Democrats  gathered  all  their 
strength  for  a  decisive  struggle,  and,  so  far  as  the  latest  news  goes, 
they  have  been  successful.  They  have  carried  New  York,  where, 
in  1 860,  they  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  50,000;  they  have,  on 
the  whole,  the  advantage  in  Pennsylvania,  which  gave  Mr.  Lincoln 
268,000  votes  to  208,000;  they  have  triumphed  in  New  Jersey; 
they  have  prevailed  in  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  they  have  now  carried 
Blinois.  In  Massachusetts  they  have  failed;  but  even  there,  in 
the  very  stronghold  of  Republicanism,  there  is  an  evident  reaction 
in  their  favour.  Indeed,  their  victory  in  the  Empire  State  may 
be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  general  result.  It  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  the  next  House  of  Representatives  will  contain  an 
Opposition  majority. 

The  Democrats  are  not  as  yet  avowedly  a  peace  party.  They 
still  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Union ;  but  they  demand,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  war  shall  be  conducted  only  with  that  object, 
and  shall  be  limited  by  Constitutional  law.  They  will  have  no 
emancipation,  no  confiscation,  no  murders  in  cold  blood,  no  mere 
war  of  vengeance ;  they  insist  ©n  their  programme  of  <(  the  Union 
as  it  was  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is,”  in  a  tone  which  gives  far 
more  prominence  to  the  latter  clause,  which  is  within  their  reach, 
than  to  the  farmer,  which  all  reasoning  men  have  abandoned  as  an 
impossibility.  As  a  party,  we  believe  that  they  have  not  shaped 
for  themselves  a  definite  policy.  But  the  intentions  of  their 
leaders  are  pretty  well  understood.  They  would  desire,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  restoration  of  the  Union  on  such  terms  as  might  satisfy 
the  South  —  a  consummation  which  would  be  as  unfortunate  for 
America  as  disastrous  for  humanity,  but  which,  fortunately,  is 
altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability.  Failing  this,  they 
will  6eek  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  exclusive  commerce  and  amity 
as  the  condition  of  separation.  It  would  be  with  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  that  the  Confederate  States  would  consent  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  a  protective  policy,  contrary  to  their  views  and  their 
interests,  in  favour  of  their  worst  enemy.  But  peace  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  them  that,  if  it  were  offered  on  such  terms  in  respect 
of  frontier  lines  as  they  might  fairly  accept,  clogged  with  such  a 
condition  as  this,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  not 
accept  a  proposal  which  would  be  even  more  injurious  to  England 
than  to  themselves. 

But  whatever  the  Democratic  party  may  intend,  they  have  no 
direct  power  at  present  to  do  anything,  except  by  the  action  of  the 
individual  States  to  thwart  and  embarrass  the  Government.  The 
existing  Congress  will  not  expire  till  March  4 ;  the  ordinary  ses¬ 
sion  commences  in  December ;  so  that  unless  an  extraordinary 
session  is  called,  the  newly-elected  representatives  will  not  begin 
to  exercise  their  functions  for  twelve  months  to  come.  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  may  do  very  much  to  paralyse 
the  power  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  impede  the  execution  of  any 
measures  of  which  the  Democratic  party  disapprove ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  President  will  dare,  in  defiance  of  the  expressed 


will  of  the  people,  to  attempt  a  coup  d’etat  But  the  chief  effect 
of  the  recent  elections  must  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  direct  action 
of  the  victorious  party,  but  in  the  moral  influence  which  the 
verdict  of  public  opinion  will  exercise  over  the  actual  holders  of 
power.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  are  not  the  men  to  stand  alone 
— to  carry  out  their  own  schemes  in  defiance  of  popular  censure, 

I  and  to  trust  to  success  for  their  justification.  Like  all  statesmen 
in  Democratic  Governments,  like  all  Americans  in  every  walk  of 
life,  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  moral  courage.  Mr.  Lincoln 
avowedly  “  yielded  to  pressure  ”  when  he  issued  his  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves.  Pressure  may  now  make  him  withdraw 
it;  a  little  more  pressure  may  possibly  frighten  him  into  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  renewed 
ascendancy  of  the  Democrats  we  cannot  venture  to  predict ;  but 
its  tendency  certainly  seems  to  be  to  pave  the  way  for  peace, 
either  through  the  weakness  or  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  war. 


LORD  EBURY  ON  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

IT  is  a  great  matter  when  an  amateur  can  surpass  a  professional 
master  in  his  own  art.  Queen  Elizabeth  promoted  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  because  of  his  elegant  dancing,  but  she 
refused  to  take  any  notice  of  a  dancing-master  who  was  said  to 
perform  equally  well.  It  was  no  merit  in  him ;  “  Plio,  it  is  his 
trade.”  Within  the  last  few  days,  a  British  Peer  has  won,  or  at 
least  deserved,  a  place  of  like  honour,  as  a  perfect  master  of  the 
|  high-polite  style.  His  Lordship  has  fairly  distanced  all  profes¬ 
sional  penny-a-liners.  Should  any  reverse  of  fortune  oblige  Lord 
Ebury  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  he  will  be  able  to  drive  a  first- 
rate  trade  as  a  chronicler  of  extraordinary  occurrences,  or  a  pic¬ 
turesque  narrator  of  launchings  into  eternity.  Nothing  can  beat, 
either  as  to  matter  or  manner,  the  letter  which  he  has  thought 
good  to  write  to  the  Times  about  Oliver  Cromwell.  As  far 
as  we  can  see  through  the  haze  of  fine  writing,  Lord  Ebury  has 
seen  in  the  Exhibition  a  large  figure  —  a  colossal  bronze  statue  — 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  colossal  bronze  statue  he  wants  to  set 
up  either  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  or  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and 
he  thinks  that  one  or  other  of  the  present  Deans  of  those  churches 
may  perhaps  allow  it  to  be  set  up  in  one  of  them.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  Lord  Ebury’s  proposal,  it  is  clear  that  it  might  have 
been  set  forth  in  a  very  few  words  of  plain  English.  But  then 
Lord  Ebury  would  have  won  no  credit  as  a  proficient  in  the  grand 
style.  It  would  never  do  to  say  one’s  say  straightforwardly  on  so 
great  a  subject  as  Oliver  Cromwell.  Half  the  itinerant  lecturers  in 
England,  and,  we  dare  say,  in  America  too,  have  held  forth  about 
him,  all  doubtless  in  some  of  the  highest  and  politest  forms  of  the 
high-polite  style.  Not  one  of  them  has  done  without  a  few 
metaphors,  a  few  circumlocutions,  a  few  big  words,  meaning 
nothing  in  particular,  but  rounding  off'  a  sentence  so  as  to  obtain  a 
cheer.  A  literary  Lord,  writing  to  the  greatest  English  newspaper, 
might  naturally  feel  a  noble  ambition  to  eutdo  them  all  in  their 
own  walk.  Lord  Ebury  has  tried  and  has  succeeded. 

Lord  Ebury,  it  seems,  was  musing  on  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition, —  pondering  how  all  things  human,  even  International 
Exhibitions,  come  at  last  to  an  end.  To  have  said  that  the 
1  Exhibition  closed,  or  ended,  or  Avas  shut  up,  would  have  been  the 
mere  language  of  common  men.  Lord  Ebury  cannot  express  the 
fact  save  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
We  do  not  know  Avliether  Lord  Ebury  looks  upon  the  Exhibition 
as  moonshine,  but  it  was  certainly  the  moon  in  the  third  quarter, 
shining  less  brightly  than  it  had  done  a  week  before  among  the 
trees  of  Moor  Park,  which  suggested  the  opening  of  his  Lordship’s 
letter.  The  moon  was  waning;  the  waning  of  the  moon 
suggested  the  “  waning  of  the  Great  Exhibition ;  ”  and  the 
“  waning  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ”  called  to  Lord  Ebury’s 
“  remembrance  ”  the  beautiful  things  that  he  had  seen  there,  and 
one  “  fine  work  of  art  ”  above  all.  His  Lordship  seems  not  to 
1  have  seen  it  very  lately ;  still  its  material,  its  position,  its  subject, 
i  its  author,  were  all  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory.  It  Avas  one  Avhich 
he  saw  some  time  since  in  the  south-east  transept  —  “a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  upon  a  pedestal  of  like  propor¬ 
tions,  adorned  with  emblematic  figures  of  Peace  and  War,  the  Avhole 
modelled  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  cast  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company.” 

A  hypercritical  censor  might  possibly  hint  that  Lord  Ebury’s 
sentence  sins  against  the  first  precept  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 
j  “  Coalbrook  Dale  Company,”  even  though  the  brook  and  the  dale 
1  do  suggest  picturesque  and  rustic  images,  still  makes  a  rather 
j  prosaic  ending — somewhat  of  what  rhetoricians  call  an  anti-climax 
1  —  for  a  paragraph  which  threw  off  so  magnificently  about  the 
“waning  of  the  Great  Exhibition.”  But  though  Lord  Ebury 
loves  sound,  he  will  not  sacrifice  sense  to  it ;  he  likes  to  be  accu¬ 
rate  and  particular,  and  to  give  no  one  any  excuse  for  not  knowing 
Avhat  exact  work  of  art  it  is  which  he  speaks  of.  Here,  then, 
there  is  —  or  was  some  time  since  —  in  the  south-east  transept  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  a  bronze  statue  and  pedestal,  modelled  by 
Mr.  Bell,  and  cast  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company.  This,  and 
no  other,  Avas  the  Avorlr  of  art  which  was  indirectly  called  to  Lord 
Ebury’s  remembrance  by  the  age  of  the  moon.  What  is  to  be 
done  Avith  it,  now  the  moon  and  the  Exhibition  have  alike 
waned  ?  Let  us  hear  his  Lordship  himself: — 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  docs  not  exist  in  this  land  any  material  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  great  Protector ;  and,  if  I  am  correct,  I  must  add  that  I  think  it 
[  a  reproach  to  us  as  a  nation  Avhich  Ave  should  do  Avell  to  wipe  off. 

Observe  the  phrase,  “material  monument.”  The  distinction  is 
1  fine — the  alliteration  is  emnhatic.  Immaterial  monuments  there 
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doubtless  are  in  abundance ;  tlie  great  Protector  is  enshrined,  if 
nowhere  else,  in  the  grateful  memory  of  Lord  Ebury.  Some 
might  think  that  so  great  a  man  needs  no  monument  at  all.  A 
panegyrist  of  George  III.  once  sang  of  his  hero,  that 
His  monument  shall  be  his  ocean  isle. 

An  ocean  isle  is  doubtless  material;  still,  by  way  of  a  monu¬ 
ment,  it  is  slightly  vague.  If  to  Lord  Ebury  an  ocean  isle 
served  as  a  sufficient  monument  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  some¬ 
body  else  might  look  upon  it  as  an  equally  appropriate 
monument  of  Charles  I.  The  great  Protector,  then,  clearly  needs 
something  at  once  more  material  than  Lord  Ebury’s  memory,  and 
more  special  than  the  ocean  isle.  Our  first  impression  was  that 
we  had  seen  “  material  monuments,”  pictures,  and  statues,  of  the 
great  Protector  already,  and  that,  at  all  events  till  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  itself  is  melted  down,  it  could  not  be  said  that  no  material 
monument  of  him  exists  in  this  land.  We  were  going  to  add  that  we 
fancied  material  monuments  of  him  existed  in  the  shape  of  personal 
relics  ;  we  had  a  vague  impression  that  we  had  seen  his  hat  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  we  believe 
it  is  the  hat,  not  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  of  Guy  Fawkes.  The 
definition  of  “  material  monument  ”  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
next  paragraph.  As  modelled  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  cast  by  the 
Coalbrook  Dale  Company,  the  colossal  bronze  statue  is  only  a 
“  memorial ;  ”  it  must  go  through  certain  further  processes  before 
it  is  advanced  to  the  higher  rank  of  a  “  material  monument.”  This 
elevation  is  to  be  gained  by  being  bought  by  some  great  persons — 
some  persons  greater  even  than  Lord  Ebury — and  then  set  up  in 
one  of  the  two  greatest  churches  in  London.  It  must  be  set  up  in 
a  church  — in  a  London  church — in  one  of  two  particular  London 
churches  —  and  it  must  be  the  gift  of  persons  whose  position  is 
but  vaguely  described,  but  who  must  clearly  belong  to  a  class  to 
which  Lord  Ebury  looks  up  as  his  superiors.  If  it  were  set  up 
anywhere  else,  or  by  a  smaller  person,  it  would  not  have  the  same 
effect.  If  it  remained  for  ever  in  the  south-east  transept  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  if  it  were  bought  by  Lord  Ebury,  and  set  up  at 
Moor  Park,  it  would  still  remain  only  a  memorial;  it  would  not  be 
a  material  monument ;  and  we  should  still  as  a  nation  live  under 
the  reproach  -which  Lord  Ebury  thinks  we  should  do  well  to 
wipe  off. 

Once  more,  let  us  hear  Lord  Ebury  himself.  His  last  sentence  is 
long  and  intricate,  and  justice  cannot  be  done  to  it  except  by 
looking  at  it  as  a  whole  :  — 

Now  that  two  centuries  have  given  so  different  a  colour  to  the  political 
events  of  his  days,  and  toned  down  the  violent  animosities  which  at  that 
period  distracted  our  country,  it  may  not  be  impossible  but  that,  should  the 
acquisition  of  this  memorial  be  made  by  persons  of  sufficient  consequence,  one 
of  our  two  highly-gifted  and  liberal  London  Deans  might  give  hospitality 
even  to  the  great  Nonconformist  in  one  of  their  magnificent  receptacles  for 
England’s  mighty  dead. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  colour  of  the  political 
events,  and  the  toning  down  of  the  violent  animosities.  We  rejoice, 
with  Lord  Ebury,  that  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century 
has  passed  away,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  our  country  being  at 
present  “  distracted  ”  by  another.  We  are  glad  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  acknowledge  that,  in  a  struggle  where  there  was  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  there  were  men  on  both  sides  deserving  of 
the  esteem  of  posterity.  We  are  glad  that  we  can  now  do  equal 
honour  to  Hampden  and  to  Falkland,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
rather  a  jump  from  either  of  them  to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector.  Mr.  Grote  acutely  remarks  that  one  side  has  dwelt  so  long 
on  the  fact  that  Cromwell  and  the  elder  Buonaparte  each  kept  out 
a  lawful  King,  that  the  other  side  has  forgotten  that  each  made 
himself  tyrant  over  the  people.  Undoubtedly,  when  we  compare 
Cromwells  and  Buonapartes,  we  may  feel  a  sort  of  pride  that  even 
our  tyrants  are  angels  compared  with  those  of  our  neighbours. 
Let,  therefore,  even  Old  Noll  have  whatever  honour  is  due  to  him. 
But  the  particular  honour  hit  upon  by  Lord  Ebury  is  rather 
strange.  The  bronze  Colossus  is,  on  certain  conditions,  to  become 
the  “  material  monument  ”  of  the  Protector.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  depends,  first,  on  “  the  acquisition  of  this  memorial  being 
made  by  persons  of  sufficient  consequence.”  “Making  the 
acquisition  of  the  memorial,”  we  have  ventured  to  translate  by 
“buying  the  memorial;”  and,  as  Lord  Ebury  clearly  does  not 
look  upon  himself  as  a  “person  of  sufficient  consequence,”  we 
suppose  that  it  must  be  bought  by  persons  —  one,  it  seems,  would 
not  be  enough  —  either  of  higher  rank  or  of  greater  personal  fame 
than  Lord  Ebury  himself.  We  should  suggest  for  the  purpose 
one  of  the  newly  translated  Archbishops,  in  partnership  with  the 
fortunate  man  who  may  become  King  of  Greece.  If  such  persons 
can  be  got  to  “  make  the  acquisition,”  then,  and  not  otherwise, 
“  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  one  of  our  two  highly-gifted  and 
liberal  London  Deans  might  give  hospitality  even  to  the  great 
Nonconformist.”  Lord  Ebury  puts  together  so  many  words  with¬ 
out  a  comma,  that  we  cannot  help  stopping  to  take  an  irregular 
breath  at  the  word  “  Nonconformist.”  The  Dean  is  to  give  hospi¬ 
tality  to  the  great  Nonconformist.  We  cannot  resist  the  vision 
called  up  by  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  the  words.  We 
picture  to  ourselves  Dr.  Milman  inviting  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  dinner — 
Lord  Ebury,  of  course,  “  assisting  ”  at  the  feast  of  fraternization. 
We  recover  our  breath  and  go  on,  and  find  that  we  have  got  into 
the  middle  of  a  metaphor.  The  hospitality  of  the  Dean  is  to  be 
exercised,  not  in  the  Dean’s  dining-room,  but  in  “  his  magnificent 
receptacle  for  England’s  mighty  dead.”  We  now  begin  to  under¬ 
stand.  “Magnificent  receptacle  for  England’s  mighty  dead”  is 
high-polite  for  a  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  church ;  and  as  Deans  do 
not  usually  give  dinner-parties  within  the  walls  of  their  Minsters, 


we  perceive  that  “  hospitality  to  the  great  Nonconformist  ”  is  also 
to  be  taken  in  the  non-natural  sense  of  setting  up  an  image  of 
bronze  of  Oliver  Cromwell  either  in  the  Cathedral  or  the  Abbey 
Lord  Ebury  has  fairly  won  his  wreath  ;  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  the  literary  gentlemen  in  England  —  ay,  and  Scotland  to  boot 
—  could  never  surpass  this  triumphant  effort  of  the  noble  amateur. 

Here  are  two  or  three  things  worth  notice.  Mark  Lord  Ebury’s 
definition  of  a  Minster  —  it  is  a  “magnificent  receptacle  for 
England’s  mighty  dead.”  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Lord 
Ebury  that  a  church  is  primarily  built  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
living.  Lord  Ebury  has  clearly  never  attended  any  of  those 
popular  services,  either  at  St.  Paul’s  or  St.  Peter’s,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  which  surely  does  as  much  credit  to  the  “  two  highly- 
gifted  and  liberal  London  Deans  ”  as  any  amount  of  hospitality 
which  they  can  show  even  to  the  greatest  of  Nonconformists. 
Possibly  Lord  Ebury  prefers,  like  another  peer  of  an  ecclesiastical 
turn,  to  worship  with  Lydia  by  the  river  side,  or,  as  did  the  priests 
of  Baal,  under  every  green  tree.  Perhaps,  when  a  northern 
climate  forbids  this,  the  great  Tabernacle  of  the  great  Noncon¬ 
formist  may  be  more  attractive  than  temples  which,  in  their 
arrangements  and  services,  still  retain  a  little  “  smack  o’  the  Paip.” 
Or  perhaps  it  may  be  that  Lord  Ebury,  whose  liturgical  specu¬ 
lations  are,  as  the  world  knows,  sometimes  a  little  ei-ratic,  may 
feel  his  devotion  kindled  by  the  idols  of  William  Pitt  and  other 
national  worthies,  and  by  all  the  palm-trees,  elephants,  Britannias, 
and  heathen  Gods,  at  which  weaker  brethren  are  now  and  then 
scandalized.  Lord  Ebury  once  -wrote  to  the  Times  to  complain 
that  his  little  boys  could  not  keep  up  their  attention  through  the 
long  services  of  Good  Friday.  Perhaps  they  only  wanted  to 
have  their  wandering  thoughts  fixed  by  such  a  JJiblia  Puerorum 
as  the  “figures  emblematic  of  peace  and  war,”  which  might 
fairly  pass  for  a  symbolical  comment  on  several  passages  in 
the  Litany  and  in  the  Collect  for  the  Day.  But  let  Lord 
Ebury  beware;  statues  sometimes  change  their  owners;  Pro¬ 
testant  wits  tell  of  an  image  of  Jupiter  which  does  duty  as 
St.  Peter,  and,  as  such,  receives  the  devout  homage  of  good 
Catholics.  We  know  a  town  where  the  market-place  contains  a 
statue  of  a  local  baronet,  which  received  a  low  salaam  from  an 
Irishman  who  took  it  for  Daniel  O’Connell.  Perhaps,  when  we 
have  got  Liturgical  Reform — when  we  are  all  allowed  to  go  every 
one  his  own  way — when  every  priest  says  what  prayers  he  likes, 
and  every  layman  says  Amen  when  he  pleases — in  those  happy  days, 
the  idea  of  “  the  great  Nonconformist”  may  get  mixed  up  with  that 
of  the  later  Liberator,  and  the  homage  meant  for  Cromwell  may 
gradually  be  transferred  to  Ebury.  Again,  is  his  Lordship  sure 
that  this  particular  sort  of  homage  would  be  altogether  accept¬ 
able  to  the  “  mighty  dead  ”  himself  P  The  great  Nonconformist 
has  —  rightly  or  wrongly  —  obtained  a  popular  reputation  as  an 
iconoclast,  as  a  man  who  had  a  special  dislike  to  material 
monuments  and  magnificent  receptacles  of  the  mighty  dead.  We 
very  well  remember  seeing  a  mutilated  image  in  a  church,  and 
being  told  by  our  guide,  “  Oliver  Cromwell  did  that.  You  know 
he  used  to  go  about  to  churches,  and,  whenever  he  saw  anything 
of  that  sort,  he  did  break  oft’  the  toes  and  the  nose.  Was  it  not  a 
foolish  trick  ?  ”  Whether  this  belief  be  true  or  false,  it  is  a  very 
common  one,  and  if  it  be  true,  surely  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
“  foolish  trick  ”  than  thrusting  on  the  Lord  Protector  a  species  of 
greatness  which  he  so  abhorred  in  others. 

It  is  of  course  in  vain  to  argue  seriously  with  people  like  Lord 
Ebury,  who  look  on  a  great  church  as  a  receptacle  only  for  the 
dead,  and  who  would  stick  it  all  over  with  images,  great  and  small, 
reckless  alike  of  ecclesiastical,  historical,  and  architectural  pro¬ 
priety.  Let  us  rather  help  him  to  an  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
Lord  Ebury’s  hero  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  heroes  of  English  history 
who  remains  tombless  and  imageless.  Waltham,  Crowland,  Eves¬ 
ham,  each  has  its  tale  to  tell.  But  we  will  go  higher  still.  The 
bones  of  Alfred,  like  the  bones  of  Cromwell,  have  been  dug  from 
their  grave  and  cast  we  know  not  whither.  But  no  one,  unless 
the  devotion  of  Lord  Ebury  should  take  a  new  twist,  would  think 
of  repairing  the  wrong-  now  by  choking  up  the  nave  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  with  a  colossal  image  of  bronze  representing  the  great 
King  exalted  on  a  pedestal  adorned  with  figures  emblematic  of 
Peace  and  War. 


RAILWAY  ADMINISTRATION. 

IIE  management  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
is,  perhaps,  less  open  to  criticism  than  that  of  most  of  its 
rivals;  but  the  Directors  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  do 
what  a  Board  never  does  if  it  can  help  it  —  to  give  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion  to  an  apology  for  indifferent  success.  One  railway  system  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  a  type  of  all,  and  the  arguments  addressed  to 
the  North-Western  shareholders  might  have  been  used  by  the 
managers  of  many  other  lines.  They  are  not  without  much 
plausibility  and  some  truth,  but  they  will  scarcely  be  thought  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  or  to  justify,  to  its  full  extent,  the  policy  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  which  has  been  unremittingly  pursued 
for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  Directors  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Company  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  assailed  by  a  critic  with  little 
judgment  and  less  candour;  and  they  have  not  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  offered  to  them  for 
making  the  best  of  their  position.  A11  energetic  shareholder  had 
taken  up  the  crude  idea  that,  because  it  was  difficult  to  manage  a 
large  undertaking  well,  it  would  be  advisable  to  split  it  into  a 
dozen  sections,  and  establish  as  many  local  boards  and  secretaries 
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to  work  the  several  portions  of  the  line  on  independent,  and  pro¬ 
bably  conflicting  principles.  Whatever  may  he  the  panacea  for 
railway  ills,  it  can  scarcely  he  Mr.  Wrigley's  plan.  If  a  Board  is 
so  essentially  weak  a  machinery  for  executive  management  as  it 
has  been,  over  and  over  again,  proved  to  he,  the  evil  will  scarcely 
be  remedied  by  multiplying  the  cause.  A  single  Board  is  a  poor 
contrivance  enough ;  but  a  complicated  system  of  a  dozen  Boards 
is  something  too  formidable  for  the  finest  undertaking  in  the  world 
to  struggle  against.  We  may  dismiss  all  that  the  Directors  say  as 
to  Mr.  Wrigley’s  project  as  wholly  beside  the  broad  question  of 
railway  management,  in  which  the  shareholders  of  every  line  are 
interested.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  figures  by  which 
Mr.  Wrigiey  sought  to  exaggerate  the  failure  of  the  past  adminis¬ 
tration.  By  clever  cooking,  the  decrease  of  profits,  as  compared 
with  capital  and  with  working  expenses,  was  made  to  appear  much 
larger  than  it  really  has  been ;  but  though  this  particular  line  has 
suffered  less  than  many  others,  it  is  notorious  that  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  in  railway  dividends  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  All  the  great  lines  have  been  managed,  not  with 
equal  skill,  but,  nevertheless,  upon  the  same  broad  maxims  ;  and 
the  defence  which  has  issued  from  Euston  Square  substantially 
states  the  case  of  railway  directors  in  general. 

Shareholders  naturally  cry  out  that  dividends  ought  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish,  and  that  the  downward  tendency  can 
only  be  due  to  mismanagement  somewhere.  The  answer  given  is, 
that  a  diminution  of  profit  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
events  beyond  the  control  either  of  proprietors  or  directors,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  great  tact  and  assiduous  attention  of  Railway 
Boards  has  prevented  a  still  more  disastrous  result.  Which  of 
these  is  the  true  view  ?  The  shareholders,  on  their  side,  point  to 
the  growth  of  population  and  wealth,  and  to  the  vast  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  traffic,  as  causes  which  could  not  have  failed  to 
add  to  their  dividends,  if  these  natural  advantages  had  not  been 
neutralized  by  an  extravagant,  ambitious,  and  ill-conceived  policy. 
The  Directors  reply  that  competition  has  robbed  them  of  traffic 
at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  its  natural  increase,  and  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  has  only  been  kept  together  by  the  costly  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  is  unjustly  charged  with  all  the  mischief. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this  answer.  In  the  days 
of  io  per  cent,  dividends,  railways  were,  for  the  most  part, 
monopolies.  Each  had  a  sort  of  property  in  its  own  section  of 
the  public,  which  had  no  choice  but  to  use  a  particular  line,  and 
was  accommodated  about  as  well  a3  was  to  be  expected  from 
companies  possessed  of  such  a  monopoly.  It  was  quite  impossible 
that  this  state  of  things  could  continue.  The  large  dividends 
(fictitious  though  many  of  them  were)  sufficed  to  ensure  speedy 
and  effectual  competition.  To  travel  at  slow  speed,  with  the 
minimum  of  comfort  and  the  maximum  of  cost,  was  not  what  the 
public  was  likely  to  endure,  if  any  kind  of  competition  was  prac¬ 
ticable.  Nor  was  Parliament  at  all  disposed  to  sustain  the  enormous 
dividends  of  existing  companies  by  rejecting  the  proposals  of  the 
projectors  of  competing  lines.  From  the  first,  therefore,  competi¬ 
tion  was  inevitable,  and,  unless  actual  or  virtual  amalgamation  may 
destroy  it,  it  is  certain  to  prevent  the  average  of  railway  profits 
rising  much  beyond  the  ordinary  remuneration  of  commercial 
enterprises.  A  company  which  divides  5  per  cent,  can  keep  its 
shares  at  par ;  and  as  soon  as  a  considerably  higher  dividend  is 
compassed,  rival  lines  are  certain  to  be  brought  forward  in  the 
hopes  of  sharing  so  excellent  a  venture.  It  is  even  matter  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  smaller  returns  than  that  are  quite  sufficient  to  provoke 
competition ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  projectors  of 
new  schemes  may  make  their  own  profits,  whether  their  under¬ 
takings  prove  lucrative  or  not,  it  follows  almost  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  competition,  so  long  as  it  exists,  will  always  keep 
down  railway  profits  to  a  moderate  average.  In  the  case  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  line,  the  dividends  have  seldom  fallen 
much  below  a  fair  remunerative  rate ;  but  other  companies  have 
fared  much  worse,  and  the  tendency  is  certainly  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  an  upward  direction.  The  dividends  obtained  on  the  whole 
share  capital  embarked  in  railway  enterprises  do  not  average  3  per 
cent.,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  this  pittance  goes  to  under¬ 
takings  of  the  smallest  intrinsic  value,  which  have  sold  or  leased 
themselves  to  advantage  to  the  larger  companies.  Tho  fall  in  the 
remuneration  of  railway  shareholders  has,  in  short,  been  much 
greater  than  competition  alone  could  have  been  expected  to  cause ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  proprietors  should  attribute  the  mis- 
fortime  to  injudicious  management,  and  should  clamour  for  a  total 
change  of  policy. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  this  aggravation  of  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  competition  has  been  due  entirely  to  the  refusal  of 
Directors  to  recognise  inevitable  facts,  and  to  tolerate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  rivals  whom  they  could  not  extinguish.  Instead  of  sub¬ 
mitting  quietly  to  the  loss  of  a  monopoly  that  could  not  be 
retained,  the  Boards  of  all  the  important  companies  have  been 
engaged  year  after  year  in  fighting  a  hopeless  battle  against  com¬ 
petition.  They  have  been  driven  from  post  to  post,  rivals  have 
penetrated  their  territory  on  every  side,  worthless  lines  have  been 
subsidized  as  positions  of  attack  and  defence ;  and  the  result  of  all 
the  warfare  has  been  to  leave  the  principal  combatants  in  the 
positions  they  would  have  held  without  any  warfare  at  all,  but 
with  their  capital  charges  enormously  increased  to  cover  the  out¬ 
lay  of  a  continuous  campaign,  and  their  dividends  eaten  into  by 
the  claims  of  a  host  of  petty  allies  who  have  profited  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  their  belligerent  neighbours,  and  sold  themselves  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  almost  always  at  an  extravagant  price. 
The  question  which  shareholders  will  persist  in  asking  is — What 


has  been  gained  by  this  prodigal  expenditure  ?  How  much  of  the 
monopoly  which  has  been  fought  for,  inch  by  inch,  remains  even 
to  the  most  fortunate  companies  ?  The  Directors  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Company  parade  their  answer  to  this  question, 
as  if  it  were  the  strong  point  of  their  own  defence.  After  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  old  ten  per  cent,  dividends  were  the  fruits  of  a 
monopoly  of  traffic  between  several  of  the  most  important  districts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  they  tell  us,  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
large  type  and  capitals,  that  “  the  Company  no  longer  enjoys  the 
monopoly  of  any  such  traffics.”  The  war  which  has  been  waged 
with  so  mnch  energy  for  a  score  of  years  has  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  monopoly  vvdiich  was  fought  for ;  and  the  only 
consolation  which  is  now  suggested  is,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  fresh  rivals,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  period  of  quiet  but  progressive  prosperity. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this  representation,  what  is  it  hut  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Parliamentary 
struggles,  and  the  extra-Parliamentary  arrangements,  which  have 
absorbed  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  chief  existing 
railways  ?  It  would  be  a  curious  piece  of  information,  though  one 
which  will  never  be  made  public,  to  be  told  how  much  money  has 
actually  been  sunk  by  the  great  trunk  lines  in  the  defence  of  a 
monopoly  which  no  longer  exists.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Company  spared  no  effort  and  no  cost  to  keep  the  Great  Northern 
from  tapping  the  Yorkshire  traffic.  The  effort  failed,  and  the 
outlay  was  wasted.  Then  came  another  struggle  for  access  to 
Manchester,  and  with  the  same  result.  The  Great  Northern,  in 
their  turn,  did  their  best  to  shut  out  the  Midland  Company  from 
London,  and  only  obtained  an  apparent  victory  on  the  condition  of 
allowing  their  own  line  to  be  used  as  an  approach  to  London  for 
their  most  formidable  rival.  In  every  part  of  England  the  same 
struggle  has  gone  on,  and  always  with  the  same  uniform  conse¬ 
quences.  The  Great  Western  found  their  way  to  Birmingham  in 
spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  ;  and  it  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  understood  by  railway  directors  that  to  fight  for  monopoly 
was  to  engage  in  a  hopeless  contest,  with  the  certainty  of  enor¬ 
mous  loss.  This  they  have  never  acknowledged,  ansi  do  not  seem 
even  yet  to  comprehend,  although  they  admit  the  utter  failure  of 
all  their  defensive  movements.  If  the  competition  of  rival  lines 
had  been  accepted  as  a  necessity  many  years  ago,  the  railway  map 
would  have  been  pretty  much  what  it  now  is,  the  traffic  of  each 
line  would  certainly  not  have  been  less,  and  the  only  difference 
would  have  been  that  the  annual  income  would  have  provided  a 
double  dividend  on  half  the  amount  of  capital.  Nothing  that  can 
be  urged  by  Directors  will  prove  that  their  past  policy  of  con¬ 
tention  has  been  justified  by  the  event;  and  the  best  that  share¬ 
holders  can  hope  is,  that,  though  express  admissions  of  error  are 
withheld,  there  will  be  a  substantial  change  in  the  received 
railway  policy  in  favour  of  a  more  peaceful  system  than  that 
which  has  hitherto  proved  so  ruinous. 


LITERARY  FRAUDS. 

T  is  not  through  any  wish  of  our  own  that  we  revert  to  the 
subject  of  the  fraudulent  translation  of  Mr.  Dunlop’s  book, 
claiming  to  be  an  original  work  of  M.  Jules  Gerard,  which  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  expose  and  denounce  last  week.  But  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  a  statement  made  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Field,  which  is  contained  in  the  last  number  of 
that  journal.  It  is  therein  maintained,  in  reply  to  some  animad¬ 
versions  of  a  Paris  contributor  or  reporter  of  the  Field,  that  no 
“  literary  fraud”  can  be  attributed  to  M.  Gerard  in  this  trans¬ 
action,  as  his  version  is  preceded  by  the  authorization  of  “  M. 
le  Capitaine  Dunlop,  de  l’armee  Anglaise  des  Indes,”  which 
was  accorded  to  M.  Gerard  by  that  gentleman  in  person  last 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  National  Rifle  meeting 
at  Vincennes.  M.  Gerard’s  friend  is  not  a  captain  nor  in  the 
Indian  army;  but  let  that  pass.  Now,  if  this  statement, 
as  it  stands,  be  held  to  represent  the  whole  truth,  or  the 
essential  part  of  the  truth,  we,  on  our  part,  cannot  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  having  twice  committed  an  unpardonable  oversight, 
and  of  having  brought  forward  an  unjustifiable  and  calum¬ 
nious  accusation,  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever  ;  while,, 
at  the  same  time,  M.  Gerard’s  publishers,  in  putting  forward 
the  name  of  that  gentleman  on  the  cover  or  title-page  as 
that  of  the  original  author,  cannot,  at  worst,  be  held  guilty  of 
sharper  or  more  unfair  practice  than  the  tradesman  who  tickets 
the  goods  in  his  shop-window,  il.  in  a  large  figure,  and  writes 
19s.  1 1  ;£d.  in  barely  perceptible  characters  under  its  shadow.- 
But  our  answer  is  this,  which  we  make  clearly  and  decisively^ 
Neither  in  the  copy  which  we  reviewed  in  October,  nor  in  that 
upon  which  we  wrote  our  articlo  last  week,  is  there  one  single 
syllable  of  such  authorization  to  be  found  anywhere;  nor  is- 
there  any  mention  whatever  of  Mr.  Dunlop’s  name.  It 
should  be  stated  that  both  these  copies  were  procured 
separately,  early  in  October,  and  in  France  itself.  We 
find,  therefore,  nothing  whatever  in  our  charge  to  modify 
or  withdraw,  and  no  cause  for  mitigating  the  severity  of 
our  reprobation.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  something  to  add 
to  it,  as  the  following  circumstances  will  show.  So  distinct  and 
specific  a  declaration  as  that  of  the  Field's  correspondent  could  not 
possibly  be  considered,  in  spite  of  the  above  facts,  as  being  wholly 
without  foundation.  Accordingly,  the  moment  we  read  it,  w<j, 
procured  another  copy  of  M.  Gerard’s  work  from  a  well-known 
foreign  bookseller  in  London.  In  this,  sure  enough,  we  found 
Mr.  Dunlop’s  authorization,  as  quoted  in  the  Field — not,  however, 
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“  preceding,”  but  following  the  work,  being  placed  after  tbe 
index,  and  after  tbe  word  Fin  ;  so  that  any  reader,  on  tbe  faitb  of 
tbe  title-page,  would  still  go  through  tbe  book  from  beginning  to 
end  with  nothing  to  tell  him  that  it  bad  been  written  by  any  other 
than  its  alleged  author,  further  than  such  suspicions  as  might  occur 
to  him  from  internal  evidence.  On  further  examination,  it  was 
evident  that  the  final  page  in  question  formed  no  part  of  the  sheets 
constituting  the  book  itself,  but  was  simply  a  separate  leaf,  subse¬ 
quently  gummed,  glued,  or  pasted  on  to  the  original  edition. 
"Whether  this  has  been  done  in  France  or  in  England  we  do  not 
know,  nor  would  the  point  be  otherwise  material  than  as  establish¬ 
ing  the  fact  of  the  publishers  having  designed  to  circulate  one 
edition  in  France,  the  sale  of  which  would  be  stimulated  by  M. 
Gerard’s  name,  free  from  any  adulterative  drawback  or  suggestion 
of  English  authorship,  and  another  edition  in  England,  which 
would  guard  against  the  possible  imputation  of  fraud  and  piracy 
by  the  insertion  of  Sir.  Dunlop’s  authorization.  The  best  of  the 
joke  is,  that  all  the  French  copies  have  the  words,  “  Tons  droits 
reserves,”  which,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean  that  Mr.  Dunlop 
may  be  prosecuted  for  piratically  translating  M.  Gerard,  if  he 
ventures  on  another  edition  of  his  own  book. 

We  are  not  prepared  altogether  to  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
assertion  of  the  Field's  correspondent,  that  the  French  version  of 
this  book  is  preceded  by  Mr.  Dunlop’s  written  permission.  His 
copy  may  represent  the  latest  stage  of  advancing  conscientiousness 
in  the  publishers’  minds,  and  may  have  had  the  separate  leaf  of 
authorization  pasted  into  the  beginning,  and  not  the  end.  We  have 
only  to  add  in  conclusion,  that  the  new  features  of  the  case  tend 
considerably  to  strengthen  the  presumption,  though  they  stop 
short  of  definitively  establishing  the  fact,  of  M.  Gerard’s  cogni¬ 
zance  of,  and  complicity  in,  the  fraudulent  title-page  and  cover ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  is  the  leniency,  and  not  the  strength,  of 
our  recent  expressions  towards  him  that  requires  modification. 


KEVIEWS. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.* 

HE  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  during  1858 
are  not  published  till  1862;  and,  though  the  meetings  are 
held  in  London,  the  Transactions  are  published  at  Berlin.  For 
this  last  peculiarity  no  reason  is  given ;  but  the  former  is  doubtless 
accounted  for  in  the  pathetic  complaint  of  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
“  that  certain  members  of  the  Society  will  not  send  him  for  press 
the  Papers  they  have  read  at  the  Society’s  Meetings.”  However, 
it  seems  that  there  are  certain  other  members  who  do,  as  half  the 
present  volume  is  made  up  of  such  papers,  the  other  half  consisting 
of  apparently  unpublished  early  English  poems.  How  far  the 
missing  papers  are  to  be  regretted  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  can  at 
least  sympathize  with  Mr.  Furnivali  when  he  complains  that  the 
Transactions  have  not  for  a  long  time  boasted  of  any  communica¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Guest. 

Among  the  “papers,  the  one  which  struck  us  most  is  that 
which  is  least  strictly  philological,  namely,  one  on  “  Political 
Terms,”  by  Mr.  Lothair  Bucher.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  always 
follow  his  meaning,  but  he  gives  some  curious  instances  of  the 
times  at  which  particular  words  have  crept  in,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  have  gradually  changed  their  meaning.  He  has 
started  a  very  good  subject,  which  might  be  more  fully  worked 
out.  For  instance,  he  quotes  a  speech  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  in 
1 742,  as  the  first  instance  lie  can  find  of  the  use  of  the  words 
JP rime  Minister.  Of  course  Walpole  assumes  no  such  title ;  it  is  a 
“  mock  dignity,”  a  “  chimerical  authority,”  conferred  on  him  by 
his  enemies.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  Lord  North,  a  good  deal  later 
than  Walpole,  professed  equal  ignorance  of  any  such  unconstitu¬ 
tional  title.  Mr.  Bucher  might  have  gone  on  to  find  out  the  exact 
origin  of  the  use  of  the  word  Government  in  its  modern  sense. 
The  “  Government  of  England”  used  to  be  “by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons;”  but  “  Government”  now  means  a  little  knot  of  Privy 
Councillors,  of  whom,  in  their  collective  capacity,  the  Law  knows 
nothing.  The  change  in  language  expresses  a  change  in  fact;  but 
we  fancy  that  it  is  only  very  lately  that  the  change  has  been  fully 
recognised  in  language.  We  now  talk  of  “'the  Government,”  or 
more  commonly  of  “Government,”  without  the  article — of  “Lord 
Palmerston’s  Government,”  “  Lord  Derby’s  Government,”  and  so 
forth.  Now,  unless  our  memory  utterly  fails  us,  men  talked,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  Reform  Bill,  not  of  the  “  Government,”  but  of 
“the  Ministers,”  or  “  the  Ministry.”  In  Chatham’s  time  the  com¬ 
monest  word  was  “Administration,”  used,  as  we  do  “  Government,” 
without  the  article. 

Other  words  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bucher,  not  always  so  clearly  as 
we  could  wish,  are  Internatimal,  Neutralize,  Pacification,  Conserva¬ 
tive,  Liberal,  Intervention.  lie  goes  on  to  mention  several  instances 
in  recent  treaties  where,  from  the  use  of  ambiguous  words,  the 
meaning  is  far  from  certain,  and  about  which  any  Power,  which 
found  it  its  interest  to  do  so,  might  easily  raise  controversies. 
Privateering,  we  all  know,  is  abolished  between  certain  European 
Powers  ;  but  what  of  the  right  of  a  lawful  ship-of-war  to  seize  a 
merchantman  of  a  hostile  nation  ?  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Bucher  on 
this  and  one  or  two  other  points  :  — 

I  could  not  subscribe  in  full  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lends  that 
“  where  the  several  languages  use  native  technical  terms,  their  equivalent  to 
the  corresponding  terms  in  other  languages  is  settled.”  It  has  been  the  fate 
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of  the  learned  author  to  assent,  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Maritime  Law,  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Now  the 
English  version  of  that  document  is  :  — 

“  iP  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished.” 

But  the  French  text  runs  :  — 

“1.  La  course  est,  et  demeure,  abolie.” 

La  course  is  defined,  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Academic ;  Fan  VII.,  to 
mean  :  — 

“  Acte  d’hostilite  que  l’on  fait  en  courant  les  mers.” 

The  edition  of  1835  adds  :  — 

“  Se  dit  specialement  en  parlant  des  corsaires.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  world,  that  the  question,  whether 
hostilities  of  the  regular  naval  power  against  merchantmen  are  done  away 
with  by  that  paragraph,  may  never  be  discussed  elsewhere  than  in  philological 
societies. 

I  conclude  by  quoting  three  instances  of  different  character,  taken  from 
recent  diplomatic  transactions. 

In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Russian  war  and  running  parallel  with 
it,  the  demand  was  raised  to  consolider  les  droits  des  Chretiens.  Consolider 
means  to  make  firm.  The  demand  was  approved  of  in  English,  in  these 
words — “  to  consolidate  the  rights  of  the  Christians.”  To  consolidate  means 
to  sum  up  iu  one  statute  the  enactments  of  many  others,  and  in  this  sense 
the  word  was  retranslated  into  French,  and  at  last  realized  in  the  ILatti 
Humayun. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  a  perfect 
harmony  was  not  yet  established  between  the  English  and  the  French  on  the 
policy  of  entering  the  Black  Sea.  Identical  instructions,  therefore,  were 
issued  to  the  commanders  of  both  squadrons  to  make  the  Russian  fleet  retire ; 
in  English  to  require  them,  in  French  to  contraindre  them.  Contraindre  is 
“  forcer,  obliger  par  force.” 

I11  another  instance,  the  want  of  agreement  has  veiled  itself,  not  in  an 
incorrect  translation,  but  in  the  ambiguity  of  a  single  term.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  forbids  the  contracting  powers  to  occupy  tbe  American 
Isthmus,  concealing,  under  the  twofold  meaning  of  to  take  possession  and  to 
keep  possession,  the  difficulty  whether  existing  occupations  are  to  he  given  up 
or  not. 

Take  another  instance  of  abuse  of  language :  — 

One  may  safely  affirm  beforehand  that  the  word  aristocracy  has  been 
part  and  parcel  of  the  English  language  from  a  very  early  period.  But  the 
Attorney-General  in  Horne  Tooke’s  trial  (1795)  in  enumerating  the  new 
opinions  propagated  by  the  friends  of  the  accused,  and  the  new  terms  in 
which  they  conveyed  those  opinions,  says — “  To  the  rich  was  given  the  name 
aristocracy ;  ”  and  in  considering  this  application  of  the  term  as  a  new  one,  he 
is  evidently  quite  correct. 

Now,  “Aristocracy”  is  tbe  name  of  a  particular  form  of 
Government ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  apply  it  to  a  class  of 
people.  Yet,  when  one  says,  “tbe  Government  of  Berne  was  an 
aristocracy,”  it  is  a  very  slight  change  to  speak  of  “the  aristocracy 
of  Berne,”  meaning  the  patrician  order,  or  its  members.  The 
word  was  doubtless  brought  into  use  in  England  because  the 
class  which  it  wTas  intended  to  stigmatize  as  an  “  aristocracy  ” 
was  a  class  more  extensive  than  the  “  nobility,”  in  the  English 
use  of  that  word.  Now  the  name  has  ceased  to  be  a  stigma.  The 
words  “  aristocrat,”  “  aristocratic,”  “  aristocracy,”  are  often  used 
in  a  complimentary  way.  But,  to  our  taste  at  least,  there  is 
always  a  smack  of  vulgarity  about  them. 

Mr.  Bucher  remarks  again :  — 

The  third  phase  in  the  history  of  a  political  term,  the  tendency  to  break, 
away  from  the  trammels  of  scientific  definition,  does  not  call  for  particular 
comment,  nor  does  it  need  particular  recommendation.  Looking  at  the 
interests  involved  apart  from  philology,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  of  paramount 
importance.  A  word  just  now  indulging  in  this  inclination,  and,  therefore,, 
to  be  watched  attentively,  is  guaranty  (spelt  with  ay).  Webster  (1845) 
gives  the  correct  definition  :  —  “  An  undertaking  or  engagement  by  a  third 
person  or  party  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  shall  be  observed  by  the- 
contracting  parties  or  by  one  of  them.”  Everybody  will  remember  how 
completely,  within  the  last  four  years,  this  strictly  defined  term  has  rim 
loose,  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  either  of  popular  discussion,  or  of  political 
transactions. 

Mr.  Bucher  might  also  have  mentioned  the  strange  confusion 
between  guaranty  and  guarantee,  or,  rather,  the  taboo  which  the- 
printers  have  put  upon  the  former  word.  If  one  ventures  to  write 
the  word  guaranty,  the  tyrant  who  so  diligently  changes  one’s 
good  spelling  into  had  is  sure  to  alter  it  into  guarantee.  Yet  a 
guaranty  is  one  thing,  and  a  guarantee  is  another ;  or,  rather,  a 
guaranty  is  a  thing,  and  a  guarantee  is  a  person.  To  use  “  guaran¬ 
tee”  for  “  guaranty  ”  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  use  “mortgagee” 
for  “mortgage.”  If  diplomatists  had  condescended  to  write  the 
word,  English-fashion,  “warranty,”  as  one  does  when  speaking 
of  a  horse,  the  confusion  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided. 

But  the  words  to  which  Mr.  Bucher  has  given  most  care- 
are  opinion,  public  op>inion ,  on  which  he  gives  a  really  curious 
essay :  — 

My  earliest  certificates  of  existence  of  the  compound  public  opinion  are,  in- 
French,  the  New  Heloise,  1759,  in  English  the  despatch  of  Lord  Stormont  of 
January  20,  1781.  In  Ferguson’s  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1783,  it 
occurs  three  times  ;  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  1767,  the  same  idea  is  fully 
treated  of,  but  expressed  otherwise.  In  the  first  five  instances,  embracing  the- 
time  from  1781  to  1796,  the  definite  article  is  invariably  added  —  the  public 
opinion.  This  addition  would  be  very  unusual  now-a-days ;  I  doubt  whether 
any  living  writer  would  put  it  so.  In  consulting  various  grammars  I  have 
not  found  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  growth  of 
language.  My  impression  is,  in  this  individual  case,  that  the  loss  of  the 
article  corresponds  with  the  rise  of  the  word  from  the  dry  term  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  and  the  half-sneering  expression  of  the  diplomatist  to  the  name  of  a 
personified  power,  a  numen.  And  if  that  be  the  case,  we  may,  in  the  further 
loss,  recently  to  he  observed,  of  the  adjective  public,  in  the  use  of  the  simple 
word  opinion,  trace  its  further  flight  to  a  perfect  deity  or  a  perfect  nothing. 

The  omission  of  the  article  is  of  course  analogous  to  the  case 
which  we  have  already  quoted  about  “government”  and  “adminis¬ 
tration.” 

We  can  lill  up  a  gap  in  Mr.  Bucher's  list  of  extracts,  which, 
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between  1796  and  1814,  are  rather  scanty.  In  1801  President 
Jefferson  talks  of  “  the  mighty  wave  of  public  opinion  which  has 
rolled  over  our  republic  ”  (Tucker’s  Life  of  Jefferson,  ii.  101); 
and  presently  after  (ib.  p.  1 02),  “  It  is  a  contest  of  opinion  in  poli¬ 
tics  as  well  as  religion.”  And  Mr.  Bucher’s  remark,  that  the 
word  opinion  was  always  used  unfavourably,  helps  to  make  a  mad 
speech  of  George  Fox,  quoted  by  Lord  Macaulay,  a  little  less  mad. 
The  Quaker  “  did  deny  all  opinions.”  This  to  modern  ears  seems 
mere  nonsense;  but  Mr.  Bucher’s  quotations  explain  it.  We  might 
go  on  to  ask  when  the  word  opinion  got  its  technical  use  among 
barristers  F  Also,  when  and  why  did  barristers  exchange  their 
rational  name  of  counsellors  (often  used  of  old  as  a  sort  of  title  of 
honour)  for  the  meaningless  counsel  ?  The  old  phrase,  “  Mr.  A.  is 
of  counsel  to  Mr.  B.,”  is  sense ;  but  “  Mr.  A.  is  Mr.  B.’s  counsel ,” 
or  “  counsel  for  Mr.  B.”  is,  begging  the  learned  gentlemen’s  par¬ 
don,  clearly  nonsense.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  any  greater  nonsense 
than  such  ungrammatical  jargon  as  “Her  Majesty  the  Queen,” 
instead  of  the  good  old  rational  form,  “  the  Queen’s  Majesty.” 

The  more  strictly  philological  papers  are  on  various  subjects. 
Mr.  Ilensleigh  Wedgwood  gives  us  some  of  his  speculations  on 
English  etymology,  from  which,  odd  as  some  of  his  theories  are, 
much  may  always  be  learned.  A  writer  who,  like  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood,  gives  plenty  of  quotations  and  cognate  forms,  supplies  his 
reader  with  the  means  of  refuting  him,  if  necessary.  Mr.  Aufrecht 
discusses  some  Latin  etymologies,  as  also  two  passages  from  the 
Iguvine  tables,  on  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  pronounce  any 

Judgment  without  a  previous  conference  with  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis. 
‘Tom  other  papers,  as  those  of  Mr.  Pulszky  and  Dr.  Lottner,  we 
gather  that  Professor  Max  Muller’s  views  are  not  universally  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  that  Dr.  Lottner  especially  is  meditating  something 
very  tenable — tpydcnrai  n  Suvbv  ipyov  icai  /isy a — against  the  Tura¬ 
nian  theory.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  fair  discus¬ 
sion  of  any  matter,  but  we  must  remark  that  Professor  Muller’s 
Turanian  theory  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  vague  talk 
about  “Scyths,”  “Hamites,”  and  what  not,  with  which  Dr. 
Lottner  seems  rather  to  mix  it  up.  Any  one  who,  in  the  course 
of  Greek  or  Teutonic  studies,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  attaching 
a  meaning  to  the  words  which  he  uses,  will  wish  Dr.  Lottner  all 
possible  good  luck  against  the  Scyths  and  the  Hamites.  But  we 
do  not  as  yet  see  that  their  discomfiture  will  at  all  tell  against 
Professor  Muller.  We  are,  however,  quite  ready  to  wait  till  we 
can  hear  Dr.  Lottner  more  at  length. 

There  are  two  papers  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Crawford,  which  may 
probably  be  found  to  contain  useful  suggestions  towards  the  great 
philological  question  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan  languages.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  whether 
Mr.  Crawford  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  theory,  his  mere  accumu¬ 
lation  of  facts  is  worth  having-.  But  Mr.  Crawford  does  not 
approach  his  subject  in  a  very  scientific  way.  Unless  we  mis¬ 
understand  him,  his  object  seems  to  be  to  establish  a  connexion, 
not  between  the  Aryan  family  and  the  Semitic  family,  but  between 
the  Aryan  family  and  the  particular  Hebrew  language.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that — 

There  exists  betwixt  the  primary  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  several  members  of  the  Indo-European  family  a  relationship  so  intimate, 
that  it  is  not  without  some  show  of  reason  that  the  inference  suggests  itself 
.that  the  ancient  basis  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  its  origin  essentially 
Indo-European,  though  at  some  remote  period  modified  and  disguised  by  the 
superinduction  of  a  Semitic  formation. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Crawford  says  :  — 

On  looking  over  the  foregoing  examples  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  will 
be  found,  on  examination,  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  investigation  of  the 
ultimate  forms  of  Hebrew. 

And  he  adds,  in  a  note  :  — 

Nor  is  this  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  believe,  with  the  compiler 
of  the  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  that  “  the  Saxons,  like  all  the 
Teutons  or  Germans,  were  of  Oriental  origin.” — (Bosworth,  Pref.) 

Now,  ambiguous  and  unlucky  as  was  Professor  Bosworth’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  “  Oriental  origin,”  and  wild  as  is  his  notion  of  a  connexion 
between  Saxons  and  Sakai,  we  feel  sure  that  he  did  not  mean 
“  Oriental  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Crawford  seems  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  Professor  Bosworth  certainly  did  not  mean  to  encourage 
the  theory  that  we  are  all  Jews,  or  at  least  Israelites,  and  that 
Saxon  really  means  I-saacs- son.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  among 
the  many  instances  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  collected,  he  may 
have  hit  upon  some  real  analogies  between  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
tongues.  But,  to  prove  his  particular  point,  he  should  have  shown 
that  the  Hebrew  roots  which  he  holds  to  be  analogous  to  Aryan 
roots  are  peculiar  to  Hebrew.  Now,  one  need  only  turn  over  the 
pages  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  see  that  many  of  them  are  also 
Arabic,  Syriac,  or  Chaldee.  It  is  clear  that,  if  Mr.  Crawford 
proves  anything  at  all,  he  proves  much  more  than  he  thinks. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  theory  is,  that  many  of  the  triliteral  roots  are 
really  compound  with  prefixes  and  affixes.  Thus,  in  D*?2;  "ID3,  he 

makes  the  roots  to  be  ch  and  "Ip  respectively,  and  these  he  com¬ 
pares  with  the  Old-English  lesan  and  the  Latin  gucerere.  But,  to 
make  no  other  objection,  the  word  D^>3  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Amos  vii.  14),  and  there,  not  in  the  general  sense 
of  to  gather,  but  in  the  special  sense,  according  to  Gesenius,  of  “to 
gather  (or  rather  to  scrape  or  rub)  sycamore  fruit.”  Gesenius 
connects  it  with  Arabic  and  /Ethiopia  words  meaning  figs  or 
sycamore  fruit.  To  connect  an  utra%  Xiyuyevov  of  this  sort  with  an 
Aryan  root  seems  rather  dangerous.  In  fact,  one  is  always  a  little 
afraid  of  Hebrew ;  so  many  people  take  it  up  as  a  matter  not  of 


philology,  but  of  religious  duty ;  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no 
hope  for  them. 

Much  in  the  same  way,  M.  de  Ilaan  Hettema  gives  a  long  list  of 
words  to  prove  the  special  connexion  between  English  and  Frisian. 
Now,  we  believe  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Frisian  really  is  our 
next  of  kin  among  continental  tongues.  But  it  is  not  proved  to  be 
so  merely  by  writing  down  long  columns  of  words  and  forms  which 
are  the  same  in  English  and  in  Frisian.  You  can  do  the  same 
with  English  and  High-German,  or  with  English  and  Scandina¬ 
vian.  A  much  shorter  list  of  words  or  forms  common  to  English 
and  Frisian,  but  unknown  in  High-German,  or  Scandinavian, 
would  go  much  further  towards  proving  M.  de  Haan  Hattema’s 
point.  The  error  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Worsaae,  when  he 
went  through  England,  and  set  down  every  word,  name,  or  custom 
common  to  England  and  Denmark  as  due  to  the  Danish  settlers  in 
England.  Some  of  them  doubtlecs  were  so,  but  many  more  were 
Anglian  or  Saxon  as  much  as  Danish,  and  the  connexion  was 
simply  the  general  connexion  between  all  the  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  race. 

Mr.  Ernest  Adams  has  a  curious  paper  “  on  the  Names  of  Ants, 
Earwigs,  and  Beetles.”  This  reminds  us  of  a  good  misprint  in  a 
local  paper,  by  which  the  words,  “Dr.  Guest’s  well-known  familia¬ 
rity  with  earth-wor/bs  were  converted  into  “  Dr.  Guest’s  well- 
known  familiarity  with  earth-worms.” 

The  late  Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge  communicates  a  short  paper 
“  on  the  word  ‘  Gallow,’  as  used  by  Shakspeare.”  The  word 
occurs  once,  in  King  Lear  :  — 

The  wrathful  skies 

Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  night. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  right  in  ex¬ 
plaining  gallow  by  frighten,  not  by  dazzle.  We  are  delighted  to  be 
able  to  quote  an  instance  of  the  word  as  still  in  use.  A  Devon¬ 
shire  lad  is  chasing  some  goslings,  and  is  thus  rebuked  by  the 
owner  ;  “  What  for  yii  gaily  the  gusenchick  ?  ”  The  form  “  giisen- 
chick,”  also,  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  In  Gloucestershire  the 
youthful  goose  is  less  appropriately  known  as  a  gull. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  of 
the  early  English  poems  which  form  the  second,  and,  to  our  mind, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume. 


MADAME  DE  GIRARDIN.* 

S,  one  by  one,  the  lights  fall  from  the  intellectual  firmament 
of  France,  and  there  gathers  steadily  over  the  empire  the 
inevitable  darkness  that  may  be  felt,  the  lapse  even  of  a  minor 
luminary  cannot  be  regarded  without  melancholy  and  ominous 
significance.  Of  the  class  of  clever  and  cultivated  women  who 
dominated  the  salons  of  Paris  while  Paris  still  retained  the  life  of 
her  salons,  and  of  whom  Madame  Recamier  was  the  acknowledged 
queen,  no  lesser  potentate  drew  towards  herself  greater  homage, 
or  wielded  a  more  influential  sway,  than  Madame  Emile  de 
Girardin.  Under  her  maiden  name,  Delphine  Gay,  she  at  an 
early  age  attained  precocious  success,  both  in  literature  and 
society.  From  her  mother,  Sophie  Gay,  the  indefatigable  play¬ 
wright,  the  wife,  and  subsequently  the  widow,  of  a  receiver- 
general  under  the  Empire,  she  inherited  not  only  talents  of  a  high 
order,  but  a  position  of  eminence  among  the  first  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  circles  of  Paris.  Few  names  are  more  familiar  than  that 
of  Sophie  Gay  in  the  records  of  light  French  literature  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  back.  Her  imagination  was  lively  and  imbounded ; 
and  if  her  talents  were  not  of  the  highest  quality,  her  industry 
was  immense.  Plays  and  romances  by  the  score,  with  songs  of 
which  both  words  and  music  were  her  own,  established  and  kept 
up  her  celebrity  until  her  death,  in  1852.  She  lived  chiefly  at 
Versailles;  and  though  her  means  were  slender,  her  house  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  best  poets,  actors,  artists,  and  litterateurs. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  this  intellectual  hotbed,  Delphine,  her 
third  daughter,  born  January  26,  1804,  rapidly  developed  into 
mental  precocity.  At  fifteen  she  was  already  the  lionne  of  a 
choice  and  critical  circle.  Pretty,  vivacious,  and  romantic,  she  was 
petted  with  the  worship,  and  even  pictured  in  the  attitude,  of  a 
Muse,  and  saluted  with  the  title  of  “  Corinne.”  In  1822  she  com¬ 
peted  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy  on  the  devotion  of  medical  men 
and  Sisters  of  Mercy  during  the  plague  at  Barcelona.  Her  poem, 
Les  Scours  de  Ste.  Camille,  rejected  on  a  point  of  form,  was  decreed 
worthy  of  an  extraordinary  premium,  and  recited  amidst  plaudits 
at  the  public  session  of  the  Academy.  A  volume  of  Lssais  in 
verse  formed  her  first  publication,  in  the  same  year.  Perhaps  her 
most  striking  talent  lay  in  improvised  poetry.  Some  lines  of  hers, 
thrown  oft'  impromptu,  over  the  grave  of  General  Foy,  were 
chosen  for  inscription  on  his  monument.  About  the  same  date,  she 
pleaded  with  girlish  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  Greek  independence 
in  a  poetical  piece  entitled  La  Quete.  In  August  of  next  year 
she  started  with  her  mother  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  granted  by  Charles  X.  a  pension  of  1,500  francs. 
Lamartine,  in  his  preface  to  the  present  volume  of  her  remains,  gives 
a  sentimental  account  of  his  coming  on  the  track  of  two  unknown 
ladies,  the  younger  of  whom,  from  the  courier’s  rapt  description  of 
her  as  la  premiere  improviscitrice  de  la  France,  he  at  once  recog¬ 
nised  as  Delphine  Gay,  for  whose  acquaintance  he  had  long  sighed. 
His  introduction  was  effected  amid  the  echoes  of  the  falls  of 
Terni.  Between  two  such  congenial  spirits  an  ardent  friendship 
was  instantaneously  struck  up,  and  renewed  on  his  return 

*  Esprit  de  Madame  de  Girardin.  Avcc  Preface  par  M.  de  Lamartine. 
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four  years  later  to  Paris.  Meanwhile,  the  young  poetess  was 
making  a  sensation  at  Pome,  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Tiber,  and  conducted  to  the  capitol  with  the  honours  of  her 
titular  prototype,  Corinna.  Patriotic  in  every  aspiration,  if  not 
slightly  elevated  by  so  much  incense,  she  was  not  thought  unduly 
pretentious,  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  arrogating  to  herself  even  a 
higher  title  than  that  of  an  elegiac  sister  of  the  nine.  She  would 
be  to  posterity  the  Muse  of  Patriotism :  — 

Et  fiers  apres  ma  mort  de  mes  vers  inspires, 

Les  Francais,  me  pleurant  comme  une  soeur  clierie, 
M’appelleront  un  jour  Muse  de  la  Patrie  ! 

Returning  to  Paris  in  1827,  Delphine  became,  four  years  later, 
the  wife  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  had  already  given,  as  a  young- 
litterateur,  unmistakable  prognostics  of  his  future  eminence  as  a 
journalist  and  politician.  Previously  to  this,  she  had  begun  to  write 
novels  with  marked  success.  From  1836  to  I  848  she  contributed 
to  La  Presse,  her  husband’s  paper,  a  series  of  Lettres  Parisiennes , 
signed  Vicomte  de  Launay  —  chatty  comments  on  metropolitan 
manners,  and  graphic  records  of  the  gossip  and  scandals  of  the 
salons.  Dramatic  pieces  and  proverbes  were  her  forte,  and  her  Lady 
Tartufe ,  and  La  joie  fait  peur,  still  remain  stock-pieces  at  the 
“  Francais.”  Two  tragedies,  Judith  and  Cleopatre ,  were  composed 
by  her  expressly  for  Rachel.  Celebrities  of  both  sexes,  from  the 
stage,  the  press,  the  world  of  art,  politics,  and  letters,  flocked  to 
her  bright  and  animated  coteries.  Balzac,  Soulie,  Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Rachel,  Mars,  and  the  epicene  Georges 
Sand,  were  among  the  devotees  to  this  tenth  muse.  Her  gay,  yet 
proud  and  grandiose  beauty,  pale  with  emotion  and  thought  —  her 
beaming  blue  eyes,  fair  floating  hair,  and  voluptuous  while  majestic 
bust  and.  arm — her  music  of  voice  and  brilliant  fence  of  repartee,  are 
dwelt  upon  as  gifts  of  irresistible  power  by  all  who  came  ,  under 
their  spell.  To  her  victims  she  was  generous  and  tender  in  the 
use  of  her  weapons.  “  Elle  n’en  usait  (says  M.  Sainte-Beuve)  ni 
pour  tourmenter  les  homines,  ni  pour  accabler  les  femmes.” 
Her  eloquence,  piquancy,  and  invincible  bonhomie  reminded 
Jules  Janin  of  Madame  de  Stael.  To  the  eyes  of  Lamartine 
she  was  now  the  Vittoria  Colonna  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raffaelle,  now  a  feminine  Belvedere  Apollo.  In  earlier  days 
a  certain  dash  of  mischief  and  brusquerie  in  her  loveable  tempera¬ 
ment  had  prompted  the  poet  to  rebaptize  the  bonne  enfant  of  the 
nursery  with  the  more  hoydenish  epithet,  bon  garqon.  Maturing 
in  majesty  of  look  and  mien,  she  appeared  to  him  a  Niohe,  weep¬ 
ing  for  the  children  she  had  never  had.  “  She  would  have  been  a 
grand  mother  for  a  son.”  Elle  aurait  eu  le  lait  des  lions!  In  the 
first  freshness  of  her  personal  and  literary  charms,  a  kind  of  back¬ 
stairs  plot  had  been  got  up,  he  declares,  among  certain  hangers-on 
of  the  Court,  unknown  to  her  mother  or  herself,  to  engage 
Delphine  in  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Comte  d’Artois, 
afterwards  Charles  X.  The  conscience  of  the  dull  and  super¬ 
stitious  prince  raised  up  impediments  which  probably  saved  her 
from  so  dubious  an  elevation,  aud  the  people  from  becoming  the 
victims  of  a  bigoted  royalist  clique,  through  the  agency  of  a  new 
Diane  de  Poitiers  or  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Faithful  to  his  vow 
at  the  death-bed  of  Madame  de  Polastron,  Charles  would  reserve 
henceforth  his  heart  for  God.  Her  fame  having  culminated  with 
her  happiness  under  the  Restoration,  she  could  feel  neither  loyalty 
nor  regret  towards  the  monarchy  of  July.  Ce  regime  avait  peri  de 
prosaxsme.  The  Republic,  for  the  same  reason,  awoke  in  her  but 
slight  enthusiasm.  In  her  friend,  Lamartine,  she  might  indeed, 
as  he  himself  modestly  hints,  have  welcomed  the  rule  of  a 
Pericles — a  euthanasia  of  taste  and  intellect,  embodied  in  forms 
of  classic  republicanism.  But  to  the  military  dictatorship 
which  rose  out  of  the  flrst  weak  provisional  government  she  sternly 
denied  allegiance.  Her  husband’s  independent  attitude  led  to  his 
arbitrary  incarceration  at  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  State.  The 
vengeance  of  Madame  de  Girardin  wreaked  itself  in  a  poetical  attack 
upon  Cavaignac,  the  only  bitter  lines  she  was  ever  induced  to  pen. 
Shrinking  from  the  chill  and  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the 
Empire,  with  its  gag  upon  the  press,  its  spies  in  every  salon,  its 
dead  hand  upon  the  intellect  of  the  country,  its  despotism  no 
longer  tempered  by  epigrams,  her  later  life  became  one  of  reti¬ 
cence  as  regarded  public  affairs,  broken,  however,  by  the  fame  of 
her  dramatic  and  literary  triumphs.  Her  death,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1855,  from  rapid  disease  of  the  lungs,  surprised  her  most 
intimate  friends,  and  threw  Paris  into  transports  of  merited  grief ; 
and  her  funeral  had  the  air  of  a  public  mourning. 

The  works  of  Madame  de  Girardin  are  not,  perhaps,  so  well 
known  in  this  country  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Pervaded  even  to 
excess  with  the  light  but  artificial  air  of  the  salon  life  of 
Paris,  which  they  portray  without  a  rival,  they  may  be 
thought  comparatively  wanting  in  that  freshness  and  truth  of 
nature  which  is  necessary  to  a  lasting  European  reputation. 

Her petites  comedies  are  happy  in  plan  and  situation,  sprightly  and 
naive  in  dialogue,  and  sustain  their  characters  with  point  and  verve. 
In  tragedy,  her  fondest  admirers  will  scarcely  claim  for  her 
the  palm  with  which  the  genius  of  the  French  language 
seems  to  tantalize,  only  to  mock  the  hopes  of  ambitious  rhyme¬ 
sters.  Her  proper  genius  was  eminently  that  of  impromptu,  and 
her  chief  repute  was  won  by  her  constitutional  force  and  vigour  in 
conversation.  The  short  and  fragmentary  volume  of  her  remains, 
L' Esprit  de  Madame  de  Girardin — made  up,  apparently,  in  part  of 
scattered  jottings  from  her  pen,  in  part  of  the  reminiscences  of 
friends — gives  as  faithful  an  impression  of  her  intellectual  and 
social  parts  as  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  those  living  and 
incommunicable  adjuncts  which  belong  to  the  voice  and  manner  of 
the  speaker.  Arranged  under  sections  and  headings,  her  desultory 


musings  fall  into  the  form  of  an  agreeable  commonplace  book  of 
French  sentiments  and  manners,  from  which  amusing  selections 
might  be  made  at  hazard.  Proud  of  her  sex,  she  sees  everything 
through  a  feminine  medium.  Les  Femmes,  V Amour,  la  Peaute,  la 
Toilette,  le  Monde  et  la  Conversation  —  such  are  samples  of  tire 
themes  on  which  the  lively  moralist  en  jupes,  with  not  the  least 
affectation  of  has  bleus,  descants  to  the  Paris  of  yesterday.  Her 
satire  is  keen,  yet  without  venom.  The  raillery  in  which  she 
disguises  the  cure  diverts  attention  from  the  sore  part  on  which  it 
is  made  to  touch.  Not  Mr.  Buckle  himself  could  make  more  of 
the  influence  of  women  upon  ideas :  — 

Les  homines  se  croient  bien  forts,  bien  ingenieux,  et  ils  n’ont  pas  une 
bonne  idee  qui  ne  lour  vienne  des  femmes. 

L’homme  le  plus  profond  est  un  innocent  a  cote  de  la  plus  simple  femme. 

And  then  their  courage !  “  On  a  stormy  day,  the  men  pass  in  cabs, 
the  women  draggle  in  the  mud.  Eight  in  every  ten  who  go  by 
are  women.”  The  young  men  of  the  day  can  neither  suffer  nor 
work.  They  can  bear  neither  pain,  poverty,  nor  fatigue,  neither 
heat  nor  cold — no,  nothing  but  insults.  They  take  the  best  side  of 
the  street,  the  most  comfortable  seats,  from  the  ladies.  Look  at 
that  busy  shopwoman,  all  day  chaffering,  minding  the  children, 
mending  clothes,  melting  away  over  her  bouilloire.  Where  is  the 
workman,  her  husband  ?  Smoking  his  pipe  at  the  cabaret.  Follow 
that  pale,  pretty  woman,  running  to  give  her  fifth  music  lesson,  three 
more  to  follow  this  afternoon.  She  has  just  passed  her  husband 
walking  with  an  actress  from  a  minor  theatre.  That  poor  wife, 
with  the  shabby  jaded  air,  is  eking  out  a  meagre  existence  by  hack 
literary  work.  Where  is  monsieur  ?  Playing  billiards  at  the  cafe, 
and  making  small  jokes  upon  female  scribblers.  In  yonder  bureau 
is  a  Minister’s  wife,  scheming,  talking,  wearing  out  her  busy  brains 
for  the  noodle  who  sits  at  whist  at  his  club.  Sacrifices  unknown 
to  Rome  or  Sparta  are  met  by  them  with  a  gush  of  wifely  en¬ 
thusiasm.  A  stoic  of  their  sex,  going  to  the  ball  of  the  season,  has 
been  known  to  turn  away  from  the  most  tempting  parures,  the 
most  delicious  sprays  in  the  magasin.  She  is  thinking  of  the 
purse  of  le  mari.  “  C’esttrop  cher.  Je  mettrai  ma  vieille  guirlande.” 
It  is  sublime !  “  Celafait  venir  les  larmes  aux  yeux !  ”  One  fault  alone 
women  possess,  and  it  is  their  ruin.  “  Leur  vanite  est  un  abime  ou 
l’on  seperd.”  Everyman  thinks  himself  charming.  That  keeps  him 
from  being  envious.  Women,  more  modest,  are  haunted  by 
self-distrust,  and  enter  life  with  a  vague  jealousy.  What 
vanity  is  in  the  one  sex,  self-esteem  is  in  the  other.  The 
difference  is  clearly  marked.  French  and  English  women,  again,  are 
well  contrasted.  The  slightest  action  of  an  English  woman  is  the 
result  of  a  resolution.  “  Elies  ne  ddsirent  jamais  •,  elles  veulent.” 
Their  style  of  walking,  talking,  loving,  and  praying  —  all  comes 
from  decision.  “  Elles  s' embarquent  pour  toutes  choses.”  This  is  part 
of  their  insular  nature.  The  vivacity,  the  impulse,  the  abandon  of 
her  French  sister  is  to  the  Anglaisc  unknown.  Prudes  are  made  up 
of  depth.  It  is  not  that  the  amorous  sentiment  is  unknown,  but  that 
it  absorbs  and  inwardly  devours  them.  Their  mind  is  never  pure 
from  the  idea.  “  Eh  !  c’est  pour  cela  qu’ elles  sont  prudes ;  le 
voile  n’est  si  epais  que  parce  qu’il  y  a  beaucoup  a  cacher.”  Why 
is  the  Salic  law  peculiar  to  the  French,  the  race  of  paladins  and 
troubadours,  worshippers  of  women  P  Jealousy  on  the  part  of 
men  is  the  cause.  In  England,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Greece  the 
men  are  superior  in  wits  to  women.  Not  so  in  France.  “Une 
Fran^aise  a  plus  d’esprit  qu’un  Francais.”  Plence  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  is  one  of  perpetual  feud.  “  Tout  Francais  de  teste  la  femme 
qu’il  aime.  Toute  Franfaise  considere  l’etre  adore  comme  son  plus 
mortel  ennemi.”  And  the  lover’s  triumph  is  to  find  out  some 
frightful  defect  —  some  irremediable  fault  in  the  cherished  object. 
Then  the  victory  is  won.  u  1  Je  la  tiens,’  dit  l’un.  ‘  II  ne  m’echap- 
perapas,’  dit  l’autre.”  A  Frenchman,  then,  can  only  love  a  woman 
when  he  thinks  he  can  look  down  upon  her.  And  this  is  sweet, 
because  it  is  so  difficult.  Stupidity  is  natural  to  men.  Just  two 
per  cent,  of  the  sex  may  be  called  spirituels.  But  our  female 
cynic,  after  seeking  for  fifteen  years,  has  only  found  one  woman 
who  was  entirely  stupid ;  “  and  she  had  a  brother  more  stupid 
than  herself.”  No  wonder,  accordingly,  that,  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not,  every  man  is  led  by  some  woman.  The  writer  lived,  she 
tells  us,  six  months  in  a  little  town  in  Touraine.  There,  all  the 
husbands  were  led  by  their  wives,  one  only  excepted,  “  who  was  led 
by  the  wife  of  another  man.”  Kings  proverbially  indulge  their 
vassals  in  no  favours  but  such  as  dull  and  degrade  them.  “  If 
Prometheus  had  stolen  the  heavenly  fire  to  light  his  cigar,  the  gods 
would  have  let  him  take  it.”  The  lords  of  creation  are,  with  the 
same  subtlety,  indulgent  to  their  female  slaves.  Apropos  to  cigars, 
however,  their  own  vices  will  not  be  long  in  turning  the  tables 
upon  the  tyrants.  We  are  half-ashamed  to  betray  Madame  de 
Girardin’s  confidence,  and  let  the  conspiracy  peep  out.  Tobacco 
is  the  subtle  instrument  of  the  plot.  We  were  to  have  had  a 
special  treatise  —  De  l' Emancipation  des  femmes  par  le  tabac. 
Frenchwomen  descry  their  proud  destiny.  Disguising  their  hatred 
for  the  disgusting  fumes,  they  force  upon  their  fond  victims  cigar- 
cases  broidered  with  their  tresses,  tobacco  pouches  wrought  and 
painted  by  their  sweet  fingers,  brule-gucides  flavoured  oven  by 
their  own  lips,  and  smuggle  from  the  Havannah  or  from  Ind  the 
most  fragrant  weed.  Credulous  Frenchmen,  beware  !  Circe  is 
drugging  her  cup — Lucrezia  distilsher  potions.  The  cannibal  seasons 
on  aromatic  herbs  the  victim  intended  to  be  devoured.  Le  tabac 
beotiateur  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  female  enchantress,  the  philtre 
which  shall  enslave  the  master  to  his  mistress,  the  spell  which 
shall  prostrate  sage  Merlin  on  the  lap  of  wanton  Vivien.  A  vial 
of  wrath  is  poured  upon  the  male  half  of  humanity.  Nor  is  quarter 
to  be  expected  from  the  generosity  of  the  conquerors.  With  cruel 
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candour,  Madame  de  Girardin  opens  our  eyes  to  a  last  trait  in  the 
moral  portraiture  of  her  sex.  “  The  rarest  thing  in  France,  next 
to  a  stupid  woman,  is  a  woman  who  is  generous  !  ”  Worse  than 
all,  an  old  philosopher,  we  are  told,  is  right  —  that  every  French¬ 
woman  has  a  certain  “dose  of  infernality.”  Not  that  she  has  exactly 
signed  a  compact  with  Satan.  Oh  no!  No  Frenchwoman  ever 
compromises  herself  in  writing.  “  But  he  pays  his  attentions,  and 
she  is  always  coquetting  with  him.” 

We  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the 
esprit  de  Madame  de  Girardin.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
her  portraits  by  Chasseriau  (engraved  by  Blanchard)  and  Her- 
sent,  will  see  in  her  sparkling  chit-chat  the  reflection  of  that 
quick  and  kindly  soul  to  which  her  piquant  countenance  formed 
the  most  expressive  index.  Her  own  lines,  from  her  early  poem, 
Napoline ,  may  be  cited  as  embodying  a  scarcely  less  characteristic 
portraiture  of  her  mental  qualities 

Naive  en  sa  gaite,  rieuse  et  point  mdchante, 

Sublime  en  son  courage,  en  sa  douleur  touchante  ; 

Ayant  uu  peu  d’orgueil  peut-etre  pour  defaut, 

Mais  femme  de  genie  et  femme  comme  il  faut. 


RAGGED  LIFE  IN  EGYPT.* 

AGGED  LIFE  ”  is  a  term  culled  from  that  philanthropical 
vocabulary  which  has  lately  come  so  much  into  vogue. 
Benevolence,  now-a-days,  runs  much  after  names,  and  follows  suit 
with  a  curious  readiness.  First  of  all,  we  had  Ragged  Schools  ; 
then  Ragged  Homes ;  then,  with  a  pleasing  purity  and  constancy 
of  metaphor,  Mended  Homes ;  and  now  that  we  are  well  advanced 
in  ragged  lore,  or  the  lore  of  those  who  are  ragged,  Miss  Whately 
unfolds  for  us  the  life  of  those  who  are  ragged  in  Grand  Cairo. 
Wherever,  in  short,  the  word  “  ragged  ”  can  be  colourably  thrust 
in,  there  the  philanthropical  instinct  owns  a  powerful  attraction, 
which  says  much  for  the  estimation  in  which  clothes  are  now  held 
(can  Professor  Teufelsdrockh’s  treatise  be  at  length  bearing  fruit 
upon  British  soil  ?),  and  not  a  little  for  the'  value  set  upon  out¬ 
side  appearance  in  general.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  thing  not  to  be 
denied,  that  several  schemes  finding  favour  in  those  quarters  where 
the  term  “  ragged  ”  operates  as  a  trumpet-call  to  exertion,  bear 
about  them  the  stamp  of  superficiality.  The}’  are  too  often  the 
children  of  feelings  which  play  upon  the  outside  of  things,  not  of 
thought  and  judgment  which  penetrate  the  interior.  A  super¬ 
ficial  estimate  is  taken,  not  of  rags  only,  but  of  benevolence  itself, 
of  “  doing  good,”  and  of  those  people  upon  whose  persons  or-con- 
dition  the  operation  of  doing  good  is  to  be  performed.  Means  are 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  ends,  and  ends  are  occasionally  sought  by 
some  lofty  coup  de  bicnfaisance  without  a  prudent  consideration  of 
the  necessarily  intervening  means. 

The  question  that  arises  on  reading  Miss  Whately’s  book  is 
something  of  the  following  kind: — Was  this  energetic  and 
sensible  worker  engaged  upon  a  task  sound  in  itself,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  of  permanent  service  ?  or  was  she  only  a  ragged  apostle, 
a  sentimental  emissary  to  those  who  are  attractively  ragged  ? 
That  she  has  been  something  higher  than  this  may  be  partly 
inferred  from  her  expressed  aims.  “  Something,”  she  says,  “  seems 
wanting  between  the  general  report  of  missionaries  in  regular 
stations  and  the  vague  and  hasty  sketches  of  rapid  travellers.  .  .  . 
We  seem  to  want  particulars  concerning  the  lower  classes  (who 
usually  constitute  the  majority  of  every  society),  so  as  to  be  able 
to  bring  them  in  some  degree  before  our  minds.”  The  same  testi¬ 
mony  to  her  good  sense  may  be  inferred  with  greater  confidence 
from  the  seven  months’  drill  of  inconvenience,  occasional  hardship, 
and  constant  hard  work  through  which  she  put  herself  in  the 
Moslim  quarter  of  Bab-el-Bahar  (Gate  of  the  River)  in  Cairo. 
While  yet  a  mere  rasheen  in  Egypt  (such  is  the  native  term  for  a 
new-comer),  Miss  Whately  set  about  the  task  of  house-hunting  in 
person.  A  house  in  the  Coptic  quarter  had  been  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  It  was  found  with  staircase  half  finished,  walls  not 
plastered,  nor  windows  glazed;  while  the  workmen,  strikingly  exem¬ 
plifying  the  results  of  forced  labour,  were  lying  fast  asleep  on  heaps 
of  shavings  in  one  of  the  rooms  into  which  they  had  been  locked, 
that  they  might  work.  After  many  failures,  the  house-hunters  at 
length  came  upon  their  future  home  in  one  of  the  Moslim  quarters. 
The  sly  Coptic  owner  promised,  “  on  his  head,”  to  have  all  ready 
in  seven  days,  the  necessary  preparations  being  about  two  days’ 
work  for  English  operatives;  but  when  the  eighth  day  came, 
and  the  ladies  with  baggage  on  their  ox-cart  appeared  at 
the  door,  he  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted  by  being  taken  at  his 
word,  and  permitted  them  to  sweep  out  rooms  and  arrange  furni¬ 
ture  for  themselves.  The  prime  object  of  this  bold  settlement  was 
to  start  a  school  for  Moslim  maidens  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
for  the  Education  of  Females  in  the  East.  Miss  Whately  soon 
found  that  sitting  in-doors  and  waiting  for  candidates  to  present 
themselves  would  never  answer.  Prizes  of  sugar-cane,  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  payable  in  improved  clothing,  would  have  proved  quite  in¬ 
effectual,  without  a  personal  scouring  of  the  alleys  and  streets. 
Even  then  it  was  found  that  the  same  kind  of  feeling  was  roused  in 
the  mind  of  the  Cairo  matrons  by  the  proposal  to  educate  their 
daughters,  that  would  be  expressed  by  a  cottage-wife  in  England 
if  she  were  asked  to  allow  her  cat  to  go  to  school.  However,  by  two 
or  three  hours’  recruiting,  Miss  Whately  succeeded  in  getting  nine 
Moslim  girls  to  start  with,  who  were  taught  to  read,  to  sew  (which 
was  the  great  attraction),  and  to  sing.  Their  first  discordant 
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attempts  at  a  gamut  (Mr.  Hullah  tells  us  that  Oriental  music  is 
fundamentally  and  systematically  diverse  from  our  own)  might 
have  suggested  the  belief  that  the  cats,  instead  of  the  daughters, 
had  been  secured  as  pupils.  But  in  three  months  the  sweet  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  children  was  what  visitors  most  admired  in  the  school, 
which  shows  that  there  is  no  organic  disqualification  in  Egyptians, 
at  least,  for  conversion  to  Western  beliefs  and  practice  about  scales 
and  tones.  Miss  Whately  thus  modestly  and  pleasantly  sketches 
her  school  at  its  commencement ;  the  elder  married  girl  here  men¬ 
tioned  reappears  at  intervals  through  the  book,  and  adds  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  narrative :  — 

Though  ragged  and  dirty,  the  children  had  not  in  general  the  starved 
looks  of  too  many  scholars  in  our  beloved  country ;  nor  do  ragged  clothes 
and  dirty  faces  imply  such  a  degree  of  poverty  as  with  us.  In  the  higher 
classes,  a  child  is  often  intentionally  kept  dirty  to  avoid  the  evil  eye  ;  and, 
perhaps,  this  feeling  may  have  given  the  idea  that  ragged  clothes  were  no 
disgrace.  In  the  country  villages,  a  blue  cotton  shirt  is  the  unvarying 
costume  of  boys  and  girls,  the  latter  having  the  addition  of  a  veil,  the  former 
of  a  cotton  cap.  But,  in  the  city,  dress  is  more  varied,  and  most  of  the 
scholars  wore  coloured  print  trousers  and  little  jackets,  or  some  other  article; 
they  looked  much  as  if  the  contents  of  an  old  clothesman’s  bag  had  been 
scattered  over  them  at  random,  as  there  was  not  one  of  the  nine  in  whole  or 
well-fitting  garments.  Still,  when  (between  coaxing  and  a  little  manual 
aid)  the  young  faces  were  all  washed  clean,  they  were  not  a  bad-looking 
circle  ;  several  had  very  pretty  features  —  the  soft,  black  eye  of  Egypt  has 
great  beauty —  and  they  all  have  white  and  even  teeth. 

On  the  second  day  we  had  fourteen  scholars.  As  they  entered,  each  kicked 
off  her  slippers,  if  she  possessed  any,  at  the  door  (I  think  that  more  than  half 
had  some  kind  of  shoe),  and  then  went  up  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  lay  it  on  her  head ;  both  which  processes  became  pleasanter 
when  cleanly  habits  had  come  a  little  into  fashion  !  One  little  thing  was  led 
in  by  an  elder  sister,  a  fine,  tall  girl,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  wearing  the 
common  blue  cotton  garment,  with  its  limp  drapeiy,  and  a  pink  net  one 
within  it,  and  what  resembled  some  one’s  old  table-cloth  upon  her  head. 
This  was  Shoh .'  —  a  name  almost  impossible  to  render  correctly  by  writing, 
except,  perhaps,  by  a  note  of  admiration  to  imply  the  sudden  stop  of  the 
sound  ;  it  signifies  “  ardentty  loved !  ” 

We  did  not  know  at  this  time  that  Shoh  was  married,  and  only  supposed 
she  thought  herself  too  old  to  come  to  school,  though  manifestly  wishing  to 
do  so.  She  came  in  and  out,  listening  and  smiling,  and  at  last,  about  noon¬ 
day,  again  returned,  bringing  an  infant  brother,  in  a  very  dirty  condition, 
riding  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  quantity  of  oranges  in  the  end  of  her  veil. 
These  last  she  poured  into  my  lap,  being  a  present  to  show  her  good-will,  and  at 
almost  the  same  instant  the  baby  was  adroitly  lowered  from  the  shoulder  and 
popped  upon  the  floor,  with  a  bit  of  sugar-cane  stuffed  into  his  little  hand  ; 
while  Shoh  planted  herself  triumphantly  on  the  mat  at  my  feet,  and  seizing 
an  alphabet-card,  began  repeating  “  Alef-beh  ”  in  an  undertone. 

The  love  of  learning,  or  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  something  new,  had  con¬ 
quered  matronly  dignity,  and  from  that  time  she  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
school. 

Out  of  school,  this  zealous  and  sensible  worker  found  her 
favourite  relaxation,  not  in  the  moist,  mosquito-thronged  gardens 
of  the  city,  but  in  the  desert  itself.  The  rocks  and  cliffs  afforded 
a  certain  degree  of  shade,  and  a  small  tent  was  generally  carried 
out  on  a  donkey  to  be  used  in  the  two  hours  about  noon.  A 
ravine  called  Wady  Asfer  (Yellow  Valley)  was  the  chief  resort. 
It  is  described  by  Miss  Whately  in  the  manner  of  one  who  has 
often  sketched  its  lines  and  colours  :  — 

This  spot  was  a  delightful  resort  in  the  fine  days  of  winter,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  a  single  blade  of  vegetation  ;  the  peculiar  desert  atmosphere  pro¬ 
ducing  chameleon-like  changes  of  colour,  which  relieved  it  from  the  charge 
of  monotony.  The  Wady  was  shut  in  by  cliffs  of  yellow  ochre,  which 
appeared  quite  golden,  when  caught  by  the  afternoon  sunbeams,  broken  here 
and  there  by  volcanic  rocks  of  red  or  dark  grey,  which  rose  in  irregular  steps 
on  each  side,  and  from  the  different  levels  were  obtained  a  variety  of  views 
of  the  distant  city.  The  cliffs  terminated  in  a  high  plateau,  extending  all 
along  the  ridge  of  hills,  called  Gibel-el-IIashib,  leading  to  the  petrified  forest ; 
on  the  other  side  they  stretched  nearly  up  to  the  red  mountain,  which  rose 
quite  distinct  from  the  yellow  rocks  and  sandy  slopes  which  encompassed  it, 
and  stood  like  a  strange  red  mushroom  in  the  plain.  Looking  up  the  ravine 
towards  Cairo,  we  could  see  the  distant  Nile  shimmering  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  or  blending  with  the  surrounding  gardens  into  soft  blue  and  purple 
hues,  in  which  the  white  domes  and  roofs  stood  out  like  specks  of  snow. 
Nearer  to  the  eye,  just  at  the  verge  of  the  desert,  were  the  scattered  groups 
of  the  Sultans’  tombs,  in  various  degrees  of  preservation,  but  all  beautiful. 
They  are  built  of  warm-coloured  sandstone,  in  the  graceful  Saracenic  style, 
with  its  curved  lines  and  rounded  forms,  which  seemed  turned  to  gold  where 
they  catch  the  sunlight. 

Many  a  donkey-boy  now  knows  the  name  of  Wady  Asfer,  and  many  a 
quiet  sleep  has  he  enjoyed  under  its  overhanging  rocks,  while  his  patient  ass 
stood  beside  him,  and  his  employers  were  seeking  fossils  or  making  sketches. 

Surprised  one  day  in  this  retreat  by  a  wandering  party  of 
Bedouins,  Miss  Whately  was  induced  to  penetrate  some  way  into 
the  desert  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  village  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  unbounded  contempt  entertained  by  the  Copts 
towards  the  Bedouins  is  well  known,  and  some  colour  for  the 
common  saying  that,  “  Bedouins  are  like  stones  ”  is  certainly  to 
be  gathered  from  the  following  conversation,  which  took  place  at 
the  village  just  mentioned.  We  commend  it  as  a  rare  instance  of 
the  vast  resources  enjoyed  by  Eastern  impassibility.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  an  antagonist  who  is  prepared  to  go  on  conceding  in 
an  endless  retreat  (as  it  were)  of  concessions,  and  who  seems  to 
have  wildernesses  in  his  brain  as  vast  as  the  deserts  of  his  home, 
into  which  retreat  may  be  indefinitely  continued.  The  Socratic 
elenchus  would  have  worked  but  feebly  under  an  overweight  of 
concession  like  what  follows :  — 

“We  are  Arabs,”  said  the  conceder,  “and  do  not  understand  what  we 
have  heard.” 

“  You  do  not  think,  and  that  is  why  you  do  not  understand  anything.” 

“  Exactly  so,  I  do  not  think.” 

“  But  you  are  not  a  camel  or  an  ass  ;  you  have  a  soul  within  you.” 

“  Oh,  certainly !  A  soul,  yes !  ” 

“  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  think.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  that  is  true.” 

On  returning  from  one  of  these  desert  trips,  Miss  Whately  had 
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a  sight  of  the  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  mounted  on  camels,  and 
accompanied  by  a  Bedouin  guard  :  — 

The  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  gild  the  white  robes  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  the  orange  hues  of  the  sky  were  reflected  on  the  sand  at  their 
feet,  throwing  a  glow  "over  every  object,  almost  my-sterious  in  its  beauty. 
The  stately  camels  were  laden  with  tents,  carpets,  and  water-skins,  and  all 
kinds  of  miscellaneous  packages, —  a  green  and  yellow  umbrella  generally 
forming  part,  and  rather  injuring  the  romantic  eflect. 

The  pilgrims  from  West  Africa  had  wide-brimmed  hats  of  grass  or  straw 
hanging  behind  their  shoulders,  to  be  used  next  day  when  the  sun  should  be 
hot,  and  with  the  flowing  white  robes  assumed  on  this  journey  alike  by  poor 
and  rich,  and  their  scrips  at  their  sides,  they  really  looked  the  very  ideal  of 
pilgrims.  Several  women  were  among  the  company,  and  added  their  shrill 
zaghareet  (the  tinkling  cry  used  on  all  festive  occasions)  to  the  melodious 
though  wild  tune  chanted  by  the  men,  and  called  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Song.” 
Some  of  these  women  wore  their  own  blue  dress,  but  most  were  in  white 
haiks  (or  long  woollen  robes),  like  the  men  ;  the  older  ones  had  no  face  veil, 
and  their  weary,  careworn  faces  made  one  sad  to  look  at.  The  pilgrimage 
follows  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  and  that  year  (1861)  came  therefore  in  the 
hottest  time.  It  occupies  four  months  at  the  least,  they  say,  and  the  fatigues 
and  risks  of  such  a  journey,  through  the  burning  desert  of  Arabia,  at  such  a 
season,  must  be  terrible  for  women  to  endure. 

To  the  foregoing  extracts  we  must  append  one  more,  which  will 
tell  its  own  tale.  The  narrator  has  been  talking  of  the  house- 
roofs,  in  Cairo,  and  of  the  accumulations  of  rubbish  which  collect 
on  them,  and  are  occasionally  dissipated,  though  imperfectly,  by  a 
palm-branch  besom : — 

One  thing  never  seemed  cleared  away,  however,  and  that  was,  the  heap  of 
-old  broken  pitchers,  sherds,  and  pots,  that  in  these  and  similar  houses  are 
piled  up  in  some  corner  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  observation  to  be  made  in 
connexion  with  this.  A  little  before  sunset,  numbers  of  pigeons  suddenly 
■emerge  from  behind  the  pitchers  and  other  rubbish,  where  they  had  been  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  pecking  about  to  find  food.  They  dart  upwards 
and  career  through  the  air  in  large  circles,  their  outspread  wings  catching 
the  bright  glow  of  the  sun’s  slanting  rays,  so  that  they  really  resemble 
shining  “  yellow  gold  ;  ”  then  as  they  wheel  round,  and  are  seen  against  the 
light,  they  appear  as  if  turned  into  molten  silver,  most  of  them  being  pure 
white,  or  else  very  light  coloured.  This  may  seem  fanciful,  but  the  effect  of 
light  in  these  regions  is  difficult  to  describe  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  and 
evening  after  evening  we  watched  the  circling  flight  of  the  doves,  and  always 
observed  the  same  appearance.  “  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet 
shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with 
yellow  gold.”  (Ps.  lxviii.) 

Miss  Whately  got  a  bearing  for  tbe  New  Testament  in  Cairo, 
by  the  ingenious  device  of  substituting  it  at  tbe  eoffee-bouse  even¬ 
ing  recitals  for  Antar  and  Ahou  Zeicl.  It  is  customary  for  wealthy 
residents  to  send  down  gratuities  to  tbe  professed  story-tellers, 
and  it  is  also  customary  for  tbe  donor  to  suggest  a  story  or  a  ballad 
to  be  read  or  recited.  It  was  in  this  way  that  tbe  New  Testament 
beld  its  own  at  one  of  tbe  coffee-bouses  during  several  months,  with 
very  slight  interruptions. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  tbe  Egyptian  women,  including  several 
well-to-do  people  among  tbe  working  classes,  became  sincerely 
attached  to  a  European  of  so  much  energy,  tact,  aud  real  kind¬ 
liness  as  they  perceived  in  Miss  Whately.  Their  regret  at  her 
departure  was  deep  and  genuine.  Yet  it  may  not  unfairly  be 
asked,  whether  an  effort  of  this  kind,  totally  unsupported  by  the 
slightest  home-grown  change  in  Moslim  law  or  custom,  is  not 
more  likely  to  unsettle  the  habits  of  a  few  than  to  confer  any  real 
benefit  on  the  mass  ?  We  are  well  aware  of  the  probable  answer, 
that  if  an  adequate  number  of  workers  would  come  forward,  the 
many  instead  of  the  few  might  be  practically  reached,  and  that 
meantime  the  want  of  company  must  not  deter  individual 
.attempts.  It  is  useless  to  reply  where  the  foundations  of  argu¬ 
ment  would  scarcely  be  conceded ;  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  empire  of  rigid  argument  is  not  yet  quite  com¬ 
plete  over  benevolent  effort.  However  these  things  may  be,  Miss 
Whately  has  written  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  book,  in 
■description  of  a  task  deserving  sincere  and  respectful  attention. 


JOSEPH  AUTEAN.* 

AUTRAN  thinks  it  necessary,  in  publishing  a  volume  of 
o  poems  on  “  rural  harmonies,”  to  apologize  for  offering  the 
public  so  little.  He  shelters  himself  under  the  doctrine  of  the 
u  master  of  all  poets  of  the  time,”  and  the  example  of  Boileau, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Lord  Byron,  who  took  care  not  to  drench  the 
public  with  their  compositions,  but  to  “  serve  their  poetry  in  little 
■cups.”  It  is  an  odd  fear  for  an  author  to  express,  that  his  readers 
may  have  too  little  of  him ;  and  its  oddness  is  not  removed  by  the 
metaphor  which  is  meant  for  a  reason,  that  poetry  is  an  essence, 
and  a  little  will  go  a  great  way  if  it  is  good.  He  declines  to 
discuss  the  alternative  of  its  being  bad.  But  M.  Autran  ought 
to  have  perceived  that  his  apology  implies  the  potency  of  the 
libations  he  offers  us  ;  and  his  excuse  goes  for  nothing,  unless  his 
verse  is  of  that  intoxicating  strength  that  his  “  little  cups  ”  are  as 
much  as  we  could  bear. 

A  writer  shows  himself  very  distinctly  by  this  sort  of  preface. 
No  man  accustomed  to  write  naturally  would  think  it  necessary 
to  introduce  the  expression  of  his  real  feelings  by  a  conceit  which 
means  nothing;  and  unless  a  man  can  write  naturally,  he  had 
better  leave  “  rural  harmonies  ”  alone.  He  may  be  alive  to  them, 
but  he  will  be  wise  not  to  trust  himself  to  reproduce  them.  M. 
Autran  wants  naturalness — a  want  which  is  felt  in  greater  writers 
of  French  poetry  than  he  is ;  but  he  also  wants  strength.  A 
very  great  portion  of  even  the  best  French  poetry  seems,"  at  least 
to  most  English  readers,  but  a  refined  kind  of  rhetoric.  It  wants 
the  something  which,  in  Greek,  and  English,  and  German,  and 
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even  in  Latin,  distinguishes  poetry  from  the  eloquence  whose 
natural  expression  is  prose.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  has  strength. 
It  has  clear,  forcible,  connected  thoughts  and  images.  It  avoids 
what  is  poor  and  feeble.  As  M.  Autran’s  works  have  twice  been 
crowned  by  the  Academy,  we  suppose  that  he  is  thought,  in 
France,  to  write  French  poetry  with  some  success.  But,  whatever 
his  merits  may  be,  vigour  is  not  among  them. 

His  failures  are,  in  some  respects,  characteristic  of  the  poetical 
shortcomings  of  his  countrymen  generally.  As  long  as  he  keeps 
himself  to  the  more  vague  and  large  ways  of  treating  his  subject, 
he  is  often  graceful,  though  it  is  a  gracefulness  which  sometimes 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  it  is  more  than  weakness.  But 
when  he  attempts  to  build  in  details  —  the  details  of  real 
life  and  real  nature  —  into  his  poetical  structure,  the  effect  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  incongruous,  and  provocative  of  a  smile. 
There  is  a  conventionality,  a  persistent  use  cf  abstractions  and 
personifications,  in  his  ordinary  way  of  expressing  his  poetical 
feelings ;  so  that  the  intrusion  of  a  bit  of  familiar  matter  of  fact 
jars  with  the  general  tone.  Instead  of  suggesting  some  new  strain 
of  harmonious  thought,  it  simply  reminds  us  that  we  have  dropped, 
down  from  a  region  of  artificial  elevation  of  phrase  and  feeling  to 
the  region  of  prose  and  common-place,  which  the  poet  fails  to 
invest  with  any  new  light  or  charm.  The  French  yield  to  no 
nation  in  seizing  the  significance  and  interest  of  the  realities  of  the 
world ;  but  their  poets  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  poetry  the 
interpreter  and  glorified  expression  of  them.  M.  Autran,  who 
brings  before  us  a  shadowy,  but  not  impleasing,  train  of  poetical 
images  and  sentiments  as  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  narrow 
field  of  classical  and  academic  usage,  is  in  immediate  danger  of 
furnishing  some  signal  illustration  for  the  “  Art  of  sinking  in 
poetry  ”  as  soon  as  he  ventures  on  the  sights  and  objects  which 
have,  in  fact,  affected  him,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  Wordsworth 
or  Tennyson,  would  be  made  to  yield  up  tbe  poetry  which  was  in 
them.  Thus,  in  a  composition  on  the  opening  of  the  spring,  he 
confines  himself  to  the  simplest  ideas  and  imagery  connected  with 
it ;  and  if  there  is  not  much  power,  there  is  feeling,  and  a  certain 
sweetness  of  flow :  — 

LA  CHANSON  d’AVRIL. 

Eenais,  renais ;  ouvre  et  deploie 
Ta  robe  de  fleurs  et  d’air  pur : 

Tressaille  d’amour  et  de  joie, 

O  terre  antique  ou  me  renvoie 
Le  Dieu  qui  regne  dans  l’azur. 

Eeveille-toi !  snr  l’hiver  sombre 
Dormir  cinq  mois,  e’est  trop  longtemps. 

Chasse  la  pluie,  ecarte  l’ombre, 

Et  mets  au  jour  les  biens  sans  nombre 
Que  tu  receles  dans  tes  flancs. 

Sous  la  lumiere  que  j’epanche 
Reverdissez,  gazons  et  bois, 

Frene  orgueilleux,  saule  qui  penclie ; 

Et  que  le  chene  ct  la  pervenebe 
Tous  deux  revivent  a  la  fois. 

And  so  he  goes  on,  with  varying  success,  through  the  different 
calls  of  the  spring.  The  points  noticed  are  real,  though  very 
general ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  delicacy  and  lightness  running 
through  the  composition.  In  the  next  poem,  he  describes  the 
change  from  winter  to  spring;  and  he  ventures  on  a  bit  of  imagery. 
He  winds  up  a  picture  of  a  cloudy  wintry  day  with  the  comparison — 

La  terre,  inerte  et  froide  en  ses  voiles  de  deuil, 

Avait  l’air  d’une  aieule  e'tendue  au  cercueil. 

The  image  of  “  a  grandmother  in  her  coffin  ”  is  no  doubt  a  melan¬ 
choly  one ;  yet  when  forced  upon  us  in  this  strictness  of  fact,  as: 
something  which  the  earth  “  had  the  air  of,”  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  as  impressive  as  it  is,  perhaps,  startling.  It  scarcely 
contributes  to  our  feeling  with  greater  force  the  dreariness  already 
dilated  upon,  of  the  dull  cold  day.  We  believe  the  truth  to  be 
that  some  lines  of  Shelley  *  were  running  in  his  head ;  but 
M.  Autran  has  not  learnt  that  the  same  image  is  a  very  different 
thing  in  different  hands.  Further  on,  he  is  struck  with  what  is  a 
very  pretty  rural  picture — an  elder  child  who  has  mounted  up  into 
a  fruit  tree,  and  is  showering  down  cherries  on  her  younger  com¬ 
panions  ;  but  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  complete  his  description  with 
a  sketch  of  the  mother  looking  on,  and  the  particular  point  in  her 
appearance  which  he  singles  out  for  admiration  is  a  pink  reflection 
of  the  parasol  on  her  forehead :  — 

Non  loin,  sur  le  banc  vert,  immobile  en  sa  pose, 

La  mere  voit  le  groupe  et  reste  l’admirant, 

Et  tandis  que  son  coeur  tout  entier  s’y  repose, 

L’ombrelle  sur  son  front,  asile  transparent, 

J ette  un  beau  reflet  rose. 

In  another  poem  he  contrasts  the  oxen  of  Normandy  and  the  goats 
of  Provence,  and  the  scenes  with  which  each  of  them  harmonize. 
Oxen  and  goats  are  poetical  creatures ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
M.  Autran’s  description  of  the  Norman  oxen  is  a  curious  blending  of 
the  precision  of  a  stock  catalogue  and  the  extravagance  of  fanciful 
nonsense : — 

La  verte  Normandie  a  sur  ses  promontoires 
He  grands  boeufs  nccroupis  sur  leurs  epais  genoux, 

Des  boeufs  au  manteau  blanc  seme  de  taches  noires, 

Des  boeufs  aux  flancs  dores,  marques  de  signes  roux. 


*  As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse, 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay, 

So  white  winter,  that  rough  nurse, 
Kocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day ; 
Solemn  hours  !  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 
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This  sounds  very  like  the  notation  of  a  Ilerdbook  in  its  minute 
matter  of  fact $  hut  the  poet  goes  on  to  describe  this  attitude  of 
repose,  and  inquires  what  these  oxen  are  thinking  about :  — 

Us  revent  en  silence,  ct  laissent  les  yeux  vagues 
D’un  regard  nonchalant  se  perdre  a  l’horizon. 

The  “  nonchalance  ”  of  great  oxen,  chewing  the  cud,  is  no  doubt 
true  enough  to  nature ;  but  M.  Autran’s  imagination  is  not  satisfied, 
and  to  his  own  curiosity  he  suggests  the  following  singular  answer, 
which  even  for  a  poet  seems  to  us  an  over  bold  interpretation  of 
the  mind  of  oxen,  however  venerable :  — 

A  quoi  songent  ainsi,  dans  leur  calme  attitude, 

Ces  anciens  du  troupeau,  semblables  des  dieux  ? 

Est-ce  au  maitre  inconnu  de  cette  solitude  ? 

Est-ce  a  l’immensite  de  la  mer  et  des  cieux  ? 

The  goats  of  Provence  are  not  spoken  of  as  having  any  deep 
subject  of  contemplation  from  that  inchoate  natural  theology  which 
M.  Autran  presumes  may  engage  the  attention  of  the  oxen  of 
Normandy.  But  he  has  the  following  singular  observation  on  the 
effect  which  the  aromatic  shrubs  on  which  the  goats  browse  have 
on  their  milk — an  effect  which,  it  strikes  us,  must  be  to  the  palate 
hardly  equal  to  the  charm  which  it  seems  to  have  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet :  — 

La  montagne  au  soleil,  ou  croissent  pele-mele 
Cytise  et  romarin,  lavande  et  serpolet, 

Enfle  de  mille  sues  leur  bleuatre  mamelle  ; 

Ou  boit  tous  ses  parfruns  quand  on  boit  de  leur  lait. 

M.  Autran’s  pictures,  while  they  have  a  good  deal  that  is 
modern  in  them,  have  not  got  out  of  the  old  pastoral  style  which 
pleased  the  fashionable  society  of  the  grand  siecle.  He  describes 
a  day  at  a  country  house,  with  an  enchanting  hostess.  He  tells 
us  even  how  the  day  begins ;  he  particularly  informs  us  that  the 
housemaids  made  no  noise  while  dusting ;  and  he  notices  the 
rustling  of  the  mistress’s  crinoline  as  she  comes  down  stairs : — 

Le  matin,  la  ville  s’eveille  de  bonne  heure, 

Sans  bruit,  les  serviteurs  errent  dans  la  demeure, 

Vaqiiant  aux  premiers  soins  que  reclame  le  jour. 

Les  seuls  bruits  du  dehors  animent  ce  sejour.  .  .  . 

Par  l’escalier  muet,  l’hotesse  entin  descend  ; 

Au  frolement  confus  de  sa  jupe  de  gaze, 

De  loin  je  la  devine  ct  sens  venir  l’extase. 

He  is  also  particularly  struck  with  the  family  prayers  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  gives  a  very  proper  account  of  them. 
All  this  is  very  modern ;  but  when  he  goes  out  to  walk  with  this 
delightful  lady,  and  sees  her  tripping  over  the  stepping-stones,  and 
through  the  brushwood,  and  putting  flowers  in  her  hair,  then  his 
admiration  takes  a  classical  turn,  and  he  begins  inquiring  whether 
this  remarkable  person,  who  discusses  Rossini  and  Victor  Hugo, 
and  has  family  prayers,  is  not  Diana  or  Daphne : — 

Le  classique  reveur,  eperdu  cette  fois, 

Pense  voir  face  a  face  une  nymphe  des  bois  : 

—  Est-ce  vous,  0  Daphne,  blonde  enfant  de  la  Grece  ? 

Ou  bien  vous  nomme-t-on  Diane  chasseresse  ? 

Ce  roclier  vaut  le  Pinde,  et  vous  etes  la  soeur 
De  ces  etres  divins  qu’adorait  le  chasseur  ! 

We  have  mentioned  that  M.  Autran  is  a  reader  of  Shelley.  In 
his  last  composition,  Les  Funerailles  de  V  Annee,  he  quotes  two 
lines  from  him.  In  point  of  fact,  the  composition  is  nothing  but  a 
free  paraphrase  of  two  of  Shelley’s  pieces,  Autimn  and  the  Dirge 
of  the  Year.  But  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  liberty  which 
M.  Autran  has  taken  with  another  more  celebrated  poem  of 
Shelley’s.  M.  Autran  writes  a  piece  which  he  calls  “  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,”  in  which  he  celebrates  the  song  of  the  lark.  The  French 
public,  probably,  do  not  read  Shelley ;  but  for  his  own  credit  it 
would  have  been  better  if  M.  Autran  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
say  a  word  about  Shelley’s  “  Ode  to  a  Skylark.”  The  truth  is,  that 
though  M.  Autran  has  written  his  own  ode  in  his  own  way,  there 
is  scarcely  a  line  in  it  which  can  be  called  poetry,  which  is  not 
borrowed  from  Shelley.  As  there  is  something  singular  in  seeing 
Shelley  in  a  French  dress,  we  place  side  by  side  some  of  the 
stanzas : — 


Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  ivert, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart, 

In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated 
art. 


The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight ; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight, 

Thou  art  still  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear 
thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is 
there. 


Esprit  de  l’air,  je  te  salue  ! 

Je  te  salue,  oiseau  lointain, 

Qui  montes,  comme  une  ame  clue, 
Dans  la  lumiere  du  matin. 

*  *  *  * 

Je  te  salue,  esprit  sonore, 

Virtuose  inspire  des  cieux, 

Qui  dans  l’ivresse  de  l’aurore 

Repands  ton  cceur  melodieux. 

*  *  *  * 

Moins  un  oiseau  qu’une  priere 
De  la  nature  h  son  auteur. 

Dans  son  ciel  de  pourpre  et  d’orange, 
Le  soir  te  voit  flotter  encor. 
Autour  de  toi  l’azur  s’efface, 

La  lumiere  merne  ou  tu  cours. 

*  #  *  * 

De  meme  s’eclipse  une  etoile 
Dans  la  clarte  du  jour  naissant 
Sous  le  bleu  rideau  qui  la  voile, 

On  lie  la  voit  pas,  on  la  sent. 


Ainsi  de  toi,  lyre  etheree  ! 

Souvent,  a  l’aube  comme  au  soir, 
Dans  les  hauteurs  de  l’empyre'e 
L’homme  t’ecoute,  sans  te  voir. 


Qui  done  es-tu,  chose  lege  re  ? 

*  *  *  * 

Comme  une  jenne  et  blonde  reine 
Qui  chante  au  creneau  de  sa  tour, 
Du  haut  de  l’air  ta  voix  egraine 
L’immortclle  chanson  d’amour. 


What  thou  art  we  know  not. 

*  *  *  Jf: 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace  tower, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour, 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which 
overflows  her  bower. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awakened  flowers 
All  that  ever  was 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy 
music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  secret  thoughts  are  thine, 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flow  of  rapture  so 
divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt  — 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some 
hidden  want. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  tbat  M.  Autran  lias  contributed  nothing* 
of  his  own.  There  is  a  strong  and  characteristic  difference  in  the 
concluding  stanza  of  each  ode.  Thus  Shelley  ends :  — 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

M.  Autran  is  too  sober  for  such  a  wild  burst  of  joyful  extrava¬ 
gance.  With  sentimental  and  modest  resignation,  he  bids  the  lark — 

V a  done  ;  laisse-nous  la  tristesse, 

Et  garde  a  jamais  ta  gaite', 

Et  sois  l’eclatante  allegresse 
De  chaque  matin  de  l’ete. 


Frisson  du  vent  sous  une  treille, 
Bruit  du  ruisseau  dans  le  gazon, 
Rien  pour  le  cceur  ni  pour  l’oreille, 
l’ien  n’a  l’attrait  de  ta  chanson. 


Le  clairon  sonne  la  victoire 
Le  luth  s:in. spire  de  1’ amour  ; 

Toi,  frele  oiseau,  tu  chantes  gloire 
Au  Dieu  tres-haut,  pere  du  jour  I 


Le  Te  Deum,  1’epithalame, 

Le  son  des  coupes  d’un  festin 
Portent  moins  d’allegresse  a  l’dme, 
Que  tes  cadences  du  matin. 


But  wre  submit  that  no  poet,  even  though  he  be 


a  foreigner,  has 


a  right  to  improve  upon,  or  to  spoil  Shelley,  without  giving  some 
hint  about  what  he  is  doing.  Some  explanation  of  this  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  than  M.  Autran’s  apology  for 
poetry  in  small  cups. 


serving 


his 


MATHER’S  WONDERS  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD.* 

IN  looking  back  to  the  history  of  witchcraft,  it  is  not  the  depth. 

of  popular  ignorance  and  superstition  which  it  discloses  that 
moves  our  special  wonder.  Enlightened  as  the  present  age  con¬ 
siders  itself,  incidents  crop  up  from  time  to  time  which  show  how* 
great  an  influence  the  powers  of  darkness  still  retain,  and  how 
imperfectly  the  boasted  spread  of  knowledge  has  as  yet  displaced 
them.  The  optimist,  who  fondly  imagines  that  human  credu¬ 
lity  and  prejudice  can  never  assume  the  gross  forms  of  error 
prevalent  in  a  former  generation,  may  read  his  own  refutation 
in  the  criminal  annals  of  his  own.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
a  midland  farm  labourer  murdered  his  fellow-servant  because  she 
regarded  him,  as  he  supposed,  with  an  evil  eye.  And,  as  if  to 
prove  that  the  same  kind  of  stupid  delusion  may  be  found  in  the 
centres  of  intelligence  as  well  as  in  remote  corners  of  the  country, 
it  lately  happened,  in  London  itself,  that  a  young  man  was 
tried  for  a  brutal  assault  on  an  aged  woman,  his  near  relative,  the 
only  motive  for  which  was  that  she  had  bewitched  him.  These 
are  instances,  and  they  might  easily  be  multiplied,  which  show 
the  force  and  vitality  of  popular  superstition.  Its  area  has  con¬ 
tracted  ;  it  is  no  longer  epidemic,  but  local  and  isolated,  yet  it 
exists  still ;  and  this  reflection  checks  the  surprise  we  might  other¬ 
wise  feel  at  the  delusions  which  were  once  common  among  large 
masses  of  the  people.  What  appears  at  the  present  day  really 
astonishing  is  the  attitude  which  the  learned  professions  in  former 
days  adopted  in  presence  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  ■views 
formerly  entertained  about  them  by  the  enlightened  minority.  We 
measure  our  advance  in  civilization,  not  by  the  extinction  of  error  or 
credulity  in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  peasantry,  but  by  the  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  views  entertained  on  the  subject  by  the  educated  and 
enlightened  classes.  It  is  quite  possible  — nay,  highly  probable  — 
that  here  and  there,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  a  perfect  match, 
might  be  found  at  the  present  day  for  the  stupidity  and  super¬ 
stition  that  was  rife  in  the  seventeenth  century,  "it  is  quite 
impossible  that  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  present  day  should 
use  the  language  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  reported  to  have  used 
at  the  trial  of  the  Suffolk  witches,  or  that  learned  and  pious  divines 
should  imitate  the  example  of  the  two  Mathers. 

This  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  authors  of  the  two 
treatises  reprinted  in  the  volume  which  we  have  under  review. 
The  Mathers,  father  and  son,  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  of 
puritanical  ministers  at  Boston,  in  America,  being  lineal  descen¬ 
dants  of  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Both  were  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  theological  attainments— the  elder  Mather  being, 
in  1685,  elected  President  of  Harvard  College,  while  the  younger 
was  still  more  remarkable  for  his  scholarship,  and  held  an  impor¬ 
tant  post  in  the  same  institution.  In  the  spring  of  1692,  an  alarm, 
of  witchcraft  was  raised  in  the  family  of  the  Minister  of  Salem,  in 
the  colony  of  New  England.  Once  started,  the  alarm  spread  rapidly. 
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and  in  a  short  time  a  great  many  persona  were  thrown  into  prison 
on  very  frivolous  grounds.  The  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps, 
appears  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  excitement,  and  au¬ 
thorized  judicial  prosecutions.  Embarrassed  by  this  extraordinary 
'  state  of  things,  he  proceeded  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  clergy 
of  Boston,  and  this  brought  at  once  the  two  Mathers  on  the  stage. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  panic  was  not  allayed  by  the  interference 
of  two  divines  who  had  adopted  all  the  most  extreme  notions  of 
the  puritanical  party  with  regard  to  witchcraft.  One  execution 
followed  another ;  nineteen  persons,  one  of  them  himself  a  minister, 
whose  principal  crime  was  a  disbelief  in  witchcraft,  were  hanged, 
and  one  who  refused  to  plead  was,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
criminal  law,  pressed  to  death.  To  such  a  pitch  did  the  excite¬ 
ment  rise  that  two  dogs  accused  of  witchcraft  were  put  to  death. 
In  all  these  scandalous  proceedings  the  prime  agent  was  Cotton 
Mather.  The  mania  having  run  its  course,  a  reaction  took  place, 
and  Cotton  Mather  was  called  on  by  the  Governor  to  employ  his 
pen  in  justifying  what  had  been  done.  The  result  of  his  labours 
was  the  book  which  constitutes  the  former  part  of  this  volume, 
The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World.  When  Governor  Phipps  was 
recalled  in  the  following  year,  the  agitation  had  nearly  subsided, 
and  the  people  in  general  had  become  convinced  of  their  error. 
Nothing,  however,  could  induce  the  Mathers  to  admit  that  they 
had  been  mistaken.  They  persisted  obstinately  in  the  opinions 
they  had  published,  although  the  sequel  of  events  furnished  a 
practical  refutation  of  them.  The  people  of  Salem  were  filled  with 
remorse  for  their  conduct.  The  jurors  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
trials  signed  a  paper  expressing  their  repentance.  What  was  still 
more  conclusive,  many  of  those  who  had  confessed  themselves 
witches,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  accusing  others,  retracted 
all  they  had  said,  and  confessed  they  had  acted  under  the  influence 
of  terror.  The  two  Mathers  alone  resisted  all  conviction.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  editor  of  this  volume  lets  them  off 
somewhat  too  easily  when  he  credits  them  with  acting  conscien¬ 
tiously.  In  rushing  headlong  into  the  van  of  a  popular  delusion, 
they  may  very  possibly  have  believed  themselves  to  be  acting 
rightly ;  but  in  holding  out  against  the  almost  universal  repentance 
which  ensued,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  vanity 
more  than  any  other  motive. 

As  a  pibce  justificative,  the  work  of  Cotton  Mather  wholly  fails 
to  effect  its  object.  It  can  hardly  have  carried  conviction  to  one 
sensible  man  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  read  by  the  light 
which  the  progress  of  time  has  cast  upon  such  a  narrative,  it 
appears  at  first  little  more  than  a  tissue  of  unmeaning  rhapsody. 
Yet  there  is  method  in  the  man’s  madness ;  and  this  it  is  which 
makes  the  book  so  curious.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  his 
language  is  quaint  and  often  forcible.  The  flaming  invectives 
against  the  Devil  and  his  Antichristian  Vicar,  “the  seven¬ 
headed  beast  on  the  seven-hilled  city,”  are  characteristic  enough 
of  the  fierce  Puritan  bigot  who  penned  them.  But  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  the  strange  jumble  of  method 
and  system  with  the  outpourings  of  a  raving  Fifth  Monarchy 
man.  The  author  tries,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  there 
was  an  antecedent  probability,  both  as  to  the  time  and  place, 
of  this  visitation  of  witchcraft.  The  New-Englanders  were 
a  people  “  settled  in  those  which  were  once  the  Devil’s  terri¬ 
tories  ” — Indian,  of  course,  being  synonymous  with  Devil.  Satan 
was  naturally  irritated  by  this  displacement ;  but  infinitely  more 
by  the  virtue  and  piety  of  the  settlers  who  had  invaded  his 
domain.  It  was  a  “  rousing  alarm  ”  to  the  Devil  when  a  great 
company  of  English  Puritans  came  to  erect  evangelical  churches 
in  a  corner  of  the  world  where  he  had  reigned  without  control  for 
many  ages.  Then,  as  to  the  time  for  this  supreme  effort  of  the 
arch-enemy.  The  overthrow  of  the  Devil  was  to  synchronize  with 
the  overthrow  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Papacy;  and  that  Antichrist 
entered  his  last  half-time,  or  the  last  1 80  years  of  his  reign,  at 
the  Reformation,  in  1 5 1 7.  “By  this  computation,”  argues 
Mather,  “  we  must  needs  be  within  a  very  few  years  of  such  a 
mortification  to  befall  the  See  of  Rome,  as  that  Antichrist  must 
quickly  come  to  an  end.”  Before  hi3  final  defeat,  he  would  put 
forth  all  his  power,  and  witchcraft  is  one  of  the  instruments  he 
would  naturally  use  for  effecting  his  evil  purposes.  This  is  the 
sort  of  drivel  with  which  Mather  tries  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  witches  at  Salem  in  the  particular  year  1692. 
The  only  ingenious  part  of  it  is  the  back-hander  he  manages  to 
give  the  Pope,  the  state  of  whose  fortunes  he  assumes  as  the 
index  of  Satan’s  reign.  What  would  he  not  have  charitably 
inferred  from  the  present  condition  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  mor¬ 
tification  which  has  lately  befallen  it  —  a  little  too  late,  however, 
by  170  years,  to  make  him  a  true  prophet?  So  much  byway 
of  introduction.  The  reverend  witchfinder  then  proceeds,  after 
a  very  discursive  fashion,  to  quote  a  great  many  authorities,  and  to 
draw  a  great  many  subtlo  distinctions  between  mere  presumptions  of 
witchcraft  and  grounds  for  conviction.  The  vulgar  test  of  making  a 
witch  swim  he  scouts  as  fallacious.  “The  evidence  in  this  crime,” 
says  the  elder  Mather,  in  his  “  Cases  of  Conscience,”  appended  to 
this  volume,  “  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  in  any  other  crime  of  a  capital 
nature;”  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  against  the  pretended  gift  of  im- 
mersibility  ascribed  to  witches.  His  objection  to  what  he  calls 
“the  vulgar  probation”  is  not  that  through  its  application  the 
innocent  might  perish,  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  safely  relied  on ; 
“for  that  many  a  witch  has  sunk  under  the  water.”  And  so  far 
from  the  Devil,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  a  witch,  objecting  to 
that  element,  the  Gadarene  hogs,  which  were  drowned  when  the 
Devil  was  in  them,  is  adduced  as  a  direct  instance  to  the  contrary. 
The  two  solid  grounds  for  convicting  a  witch  are  these  —  First,  the 


free  and  voluntary  confession  of  the  crime  made  by  the  accused 
after  due  examination ;  and,  secondly,  the  testimony  of  two  wit¬ 
nesses  of  good  and  honest  report,  avouching  before  the  magistrate 
upon  their  own  knowledge,  either  that  the  party  accused  hath 
made  a  league  with  the  Devil,  or  hath  done  some  known  practice 
of  witchcraft.  It  is  worth  while  to  turn  from  these  canons  to  their 
practical  application  at  the  trials  at  Salem.  The  first  and  most 
remarkable  case  reported  by  Cotton  Mather,  is  that  of  G.  B.,  a 
man  whom  he  holds  in  such  horror  that  he  gives  no  more  than  the 
initials  of  his  name.  The  heads  of  evidence  against  him  are  three¬ 
fold.  He  was  accused,  first,  by  those  he  had  bewitched ;  secondly, 
by  several  confessing  witches ;  and,  thirdly,  by  nine  persons  who 
imputed  to  him  such  feats  of  strength  as  no  one  could  do  without 
diabolical  assistance.  G.  B.  died  utterly  denying  his  guilt,  and 
asserting  loudly  his  disbelief  altogether  in  witches.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  no  pretence  for  convicting  him  on  the  ground  of  a 
free  and  voluntary  confession.  If  properly  convicted,  it  must  have 
been  on  the  sufficient  testimony  of  credible  witnesses  speaking  to 
acts  of  witchcraft  on  his  part.  Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of 
the  bewitched  persons :  — 

One  of  them  falling  into  a  trance  affirmed  that  G.  B.  had  carried  her  into  a 
very  high  mountain  where  he  had  shown  her  mighty  and  glorious  kingdoms, 
and  said,  “  He  would  give  them  all  to  her  if  she  would  write  in  his  book ;  but 
she  refused  ‘  his  motions,  enduring  of  much  misery  for  that  refusal.’  ” 

A  great  point  is  made  in  this  and  the  succeeding  cases  of  spectral 
representations.  Some  of  the  bewitched  asserted  that  the  ghosts 
of  G.  B.’s  two  wives  had  appeared  to  them,  and  said  he  had  been 
the  death  of  them,  and  this  statement  was  gravely  admitted  as 
evidence  against  him  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  As  for  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  confessing  witches,  it  certainly  ought  to  have  been  excluded 
on  Mather’s  own  showing ;  for  such  persons  could  scarcely  claim 
to  be  witnesses  “  of  good  and  honest  report.”  As  for  the  evidence 
of  prodigious  pranks  or  feats  wrought  by  the  accused,  it  is  the 
crowning  absurdity  of  the  whole  case.  Being  a  puny  man,  he  had 
often  done  things  beyond  the  strength  of  a  giant.  He  had  taken 
up  a  gun,  which  a  strong  man  could  not  steadily  hold  out  with 
both  hands,  and  held  it  out  like  a  pistol  at  arm’s  length.  He  had 
made  nothing  of  taking  up  whole  barrels  filled  with  molasses  or 
cider,  and  carrying  them  out  of  a  canoe  to  the  shore.  Lastly,  he 
had  made  himself  on  one  occasion  invisible,  the  evidence  of  which 
fact  was  as  follows :  — 

One  Mr.  Ruck,  brother-in-law  to  this  G.  B.,  testified  that  G.  B.  himself  and 
his  sister,  going  out  for  two  or  three  miles  to  gather  strawberries,  Ruck  with 
his  sister,  the  wife  of  G.  B.,  rode  home  very  softly,  with  G.  B.  on  foot  in  their 
company,  when  he  stept  aside  into  the  bushes  ;  whereupon  they  halted  and 
hallooed  for  him.  He  not  answering,  they  went  homewards  with  a  quickened 
pace,  without  expectation  of  seeing  him  for  a  considerable  while  ;  and  yet, 
when  they  were  got  near  home,  to  their  astonishment  they  found  him  on  foot 
with  them,  having  a  basket  of  strawberries. 

It  may  well  be  asked  wliat  there  was  diabolical  or  supernatural 
for  the  clerical  inquisitor  to  extract  from  this  very  simple  occurrence, 
or  from  the  further  incident  that,  on  thus  rejoining  them,  “  G.  B. 
fell  to  chiding  his  wife,  on  the  account  of  what  she  had  been 
speaking  to  her  brother  of  him  on  the  road ;  which,  when  they 
wondered  at,  he  said  he  knew  their  thoughts.”  Nothing  could 
be  more  likely  than  that  he  had  overheard,  or  made  a  correct 
guess  at,  the  subject  of  his  wife’s  conversation. 

Upon  such  monstrous  evidence  as  this,  were  innocent  men  and 
women  hounded  to  an  ignominious  death  by  two  professing  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers.  That  they  should  lend  their  sanction,  in  a  moment 
of  general  panic,  to  these  violent  proceedings,  may  admit  of  some 
excuse;  but  the  attempt  to  justify  them,  ex  post  facto,  is  as  impo¬ 
tent  as  it  is  unblushing,  and  only  serves  to  place  on  record  to  what 
terrible  lengths  religious  frenzy  may  drive  a  narrow  and  per¬ 
verted  intellect.  It  is  painful  to  find  a  name  so  eminent  as  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  mixed  up  in  so  discreditable  an  affair.  The 
trial  of  the  Suffolk  witches,  slightly  abridged  from  the  Reports  of 
State  Trials,  is  introduced  by  Mather  into  the  body  of  his  work, 
with  the  significant  comment  that  it  was  a  trial  much  considered 
by  the  Judges  of  New  England.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  wide-spread  evil  that  may  be  caused  by  a 
want  of  moral  courage.  Had  Hale  been  Jeffreys,  his  name  could 
not  have  lent  a  moral  support  to  a  series  of  more  barbarous  judicial 
murders.  He  little  imagined  that  his  disregard  of  the  reasonable 
objection  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Keeling,  and  his  timidity  in  refusing  to 
sum  up  the  case  to  the  jury  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  would  be 
triumphantly  quoted  for  the  worst  purposes  by  a  set  of  fierce 
zealots  in  an  obscure  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


THE  CAFES  AND  CABARETS  OF  PARIS.* 

HIS  history  of  Cafts  and  Cabarets  is  a  disappointing  one.  It 
abounds  in  uninteresting  and  commonplace  details,  which  the 
author  vainly  endeavours  to  light  up  by  that  sort  of  fire  and  fancy 
which  we  may  suppose  were  acquired  by  the  German  who  was 
found  jumping  over  the  chairs  and  tables  pour  se  faire  vif.  A 
wearing  sense  of  monotony  steals  over  us  when  we  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  one  tavern  or  coffeehouse  after  another,  and  told 
to  people  them  with  the  shades  of  former  habitues,  some  of  whom 
may  have  been,  while  the  greater  number  clearly  were  not,  the 
celebrities  or  notabilities  of  their  day.  The  dedication  to  Count 
Joseph  Bossi  Federigotti,  of  Roveredo,  begins  thus : — 

I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  attacli  your  name  to  a  hook  all  fever  and 
passion,  which  would  have  been  for  you  the  echo  of  things  already  heard,  the 

*  Alfred  Delvau  —  Histoire  Anecdotique  dcs  Cafes  et.  Cabarets  de  Paris . 
Avec  Dessins  et  Eaux-fortes  de  Gustave  Courbot,  Leopold  Flaming  et 
Felicien  Rops. 
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mirror  of  tilings  already  seen  ;  a  Parisian  romance,  eloquent  and  brutal  as 
tlie  truth  ;  in  which  I  had  put  the  lambeaux  of  my  life,  that  is  to  say,  my 
whole  heart.  This  book  has  not  appeared.  This  romance  will  not  appear.  I 
regret  it  a  little  on  account  of  myself,  and  very  much  on  account  of  you, 
whom  it  would  have  interested,  I  am  sure  —  interested  and  agitated. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  regret  is  felt  by  Count  Joseph 
Bossi  Frederigotti  of  Roveredo.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we  do  not 
share  in  it;  for  though  M.  Alfred  Delvau  is  not  badly  qualified  for 
the  composition  of  a  Parisian  romance  stuffed  by  way  of  season¬ 
ing  with  the.  shreds  or  rags  of  his  life,  the  fever  and  passion 
intended  for  it  have  evidently  been:  used  up  in  the  book  before 
us,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  turned,  like  his  friend,  into  the  echo 
of  things  already  heard,  or  the  mirror  of  things  already  seen.  He 
has  also  told,  both  in  the  Avant  E’Entrer,  as  he  calls  the  preface, 
and  the  body  of  his  work,  quite  as  much  as  English  (and  probably 
French)  readers  will  care  to  know  about  him.  Egotistical  writers, 
however,  are  often  lively  and  entertaining ;  and  if  he  would  be 
content  to  write  simply  and  naturally,  he  would  write  well.  He 
has  carefully  studied  his  subject ;  he  has  brought  together  much 
traditional  lore  relating  to  it ;  and  he  rightly  estimates  its  bearings 
on  the  domestic  character  of  his  countrymen : — 

I  shall  not  surprise  you  by  saying  that  the  at  home,  which  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  English  temperament,  is  completely  unknown  in  France;  I 
mean  in  Paris,  where  one  voluntarily  takes  to  outer  life.  To  live  at  home, 
think  at  home,  eat  and  drink  at  home,  love  at  home,  suffer  at  home,  die  at 
home  —  we  find  that  tiresome  and  inconvenient.  We  require  publicity,  the 
open  light  of  day,  the  street,  the  cabaret,  to  exhibit  ourselves  in  good  or  evil, 
to  talk,  to  be  happy,  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  our  vanity  or  our  mind,  to 
laugh  or  to  weep  ;  we  love  to  pose,  to  display  ourselves,  to  have  a  public, 
a  gallery,  witnesses  of  our  life.  .  .  .  The  cafe  life  —  as  is  remarked  with 

contempt  by  the  old  maids  who  are  condemned  to  gynecee  a  perpetuite  —  is  led 
by  all  the  world  at  Paris  ;  by  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  by  the  artists  as 
well  as  the  artisans. 

This  is  true  of  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  the 
past.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  English  lived  as  much  in 
places  of  public  entertainment  as  the  French,  although  the 
difference  of  climate  must  always  comparatively  disincline  us 
islanders  towards  out-of-door  amusements.  * ‘  We  stopped,”  says 
Boswell,  “at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapelhouse,  where  he  (Johnson) 
expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England  in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and 
triumphed  over  the  French  for  not  having  in  any  perfection  the 
tavern  life.”  The  first  of  the  Paris  restaurants ,  Champs  If  Oiseau, 
Rue  des  Polities,  was  opened  in  1770;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  rapid  multiplication  in  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands 
is  the  rage  for  English  fashions,  “  for  the  English,  as  is  well  known, 
almost  always  take  their  meals  in  taverns.”  The  celebrity  of  the 
■pot  au  feu  is  surely  a  token  of  domesticity.  In  clubs,  which 
have  nearly  superseded  taverns,  we  have  also  set  the  example 
to  our  neighbours;  and  the  cafe  itself  did  not  become  a 
popular  or  established  institution  at  Paris  till  long  after  the 
London  coffee-house  had  grown  indissolubly  associated  with  our 
social  and  literary  history.  A  celebrated  mot  made  for,  but  never 
written  or  spoken  by,  Madame  de  Scvigne — Racine  passera  comme 
le  cafe,  marks  both  the  date  of  its  introduction  and  its  ill  success. 
M.  Delvau  states  that  the  attempt  to  naturalize  it,  in  imitation  of 
the  East,  was  renewed  in  1724,  by  the  founder  of  the  Cafe  Pro¬ 
cope,  rue  de  VAncicnne  Comedie,  and  that  it  owed  its  fashion  to  its 
proximity  to  the  theatre.  lie  names  amongst  the  frequenters, 
Voltaire,  Destouches,  Piron,  J.-B.  Rousseau,  Saint  Foix,  F011- 
tenelle,  Crebillon,  Diderot,  & c.  With  these  were  mingled  men  of 
fashion  and  guardsmen,  one  of  whom  had  a  whimsical  afiair 
of  honour  with  Saint  Foix,  who  overheard  him  ordering  a  cup  of 
cafe  au  lait  and  a  roll  for  “  dinner.” 

“A  cup  of  cafe  au  lait  and  a  roll,”  murmured  Saint  Foix,  “  that  is  but  a 
sorry  (fichu)  dinner.” 

At  first  the  guardsman  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  choose  to  hear.  Saint  Foix, 
as  often  happens  to  absent  people,  repeated  his  phrase  several  times,  each 
louder  than  the  last.  The  guardsman  got  angry,  and  gave  him  a  look  as  if 
to  warn  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  “You  will  not  prevent  me,”  replied  Saint 
Foix,  “  from  thinking  that  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  may  make  a  sorry 
dinner.  Yes  (warming  as  he  spoke),  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  do  make  a 
sorry  dinner.” 

The  guardsman,  whose  patience  was  exhausted,  rose,  and  requested  the 
favour  of  his  company  in  the  neighbouring  tennis  court.  A  duel  with  swords 
took  place  ;  Saint  Foix  was  wounded  in  the  arm  ;  his  adversary  approached 
courteously  ;  when  the  incorrigible  dramatist  repeated,  possibly  in  his  own 
despite,  —  “  Yes,  Sir,  I  maintain  that  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  do  make  a 
sorry  dinner.” 

The  combat  was  about  to  recommence,  when  two  marshalsmen  came  up 
and  carried  them  both  before  the  Due  de  Noailles,  Dean  of  the  Marshals  of 
France.  The  guardsman  complained  that  he  had  been  repeatedly  insulted. 
“  Monseigneur,”  interrupted  Saint  Foix,  “  I  never  meant  to  insult  the 
gentleman ;  I  esteem  him  a  man  of  honour  and  a  brave  soldier  ;  but  your 
Grandeur  will  never  prevent  me  from  saying  that  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll 
are  but  a  soriy  dinner.”  The  Duke  laughed ;  Louis  XIV.  laughed  ;  eveiybody 
laughed  ;  and  the  affair  ended  there. 

The  table  at  which  Voltaire  was  wont  to  take  his  coffee  is  still 
shown  at  this  cafe.  For  more  modern  celebrities,  Le  Cafe 
Desmares  stands  high.  Royer  Collat'd,  Manuel,  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  and  Martignac  were  in  the  habit  of  going  there.  It  was 
founded  by  the  brother  of  an  actress  of  some  note  at  the  Vaude¬ 
ville,  who  protested,  saying,  “  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  sister  of  a 
man  who  sells  hot  water;”  to  which  he  retorted,  “I  do  not  wish  to 
be  the  brother  of  a  woman  who  goes  upon  the  boards.”  To  lighten 
the  sisterly  (or  unsisterly)  reproach,  the  Vicomte  Leaumont  went 
up  to  him  one  evening  when  the  rooms  were  crowded,  and  held 
out  his  hand  with — “  Good  evening,  my  dear  schoolfellow.”  “  Was 
it  not  something  in  this  manner,”  asks  M.  Delvau,  “that  Brummel, 
the  king  of  English  dandyism,  paid  one  of  his  creditors  ?  ”  As 
Brummel  was  long  reputed,  though  unjustly,  to  be  the  son  of  a 
footman,  such  an  address  might  have  lowered  him  without  raising 


the  creditor.  There  is  a  stoiy  that  Brummel,  when  reproached 
with  behaving  ill  to  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  replied,  “  I  did 
my  best  for  the  young  man ;  I  gave  him  my  arm  down  St.  James’ 
Street.” 

As  no  one  visits  Paris  without  taking  an  ice  at  Tortoni’s,  there 
is  hardly  a  European  or  cosmopolitan  celebrity  whose  adventures 
might  not,  by  a  stretch  of  ingenuity,  or  a  forced  transition,  be 
connected  with  it.  But  there  is  one,  at  least,  who  cannot  complain 
of  being  associated  with  its  annals  :  — ■ 

Prince  Talleyrand’s  principal  attraction  to  it  rvas  Spolar,  formerly  member 
of  the  Par  of  Rennes,  reduced  to  be  a  professor  of  billiards,  to  whom  Tortoni 
gave  bed  and  board.  The  billiard-table  was  placed  in  one  of  the  small  rooms 
of  the  first  floor,  and  the  Prince  of  Benevento  as  well  as  Mortrond,  liked  to 
pass  there  some  hours,  snatched  by  the  one  from  politics  and  by  the  other 
from  his  love  affairs.  Talleyrand  took  such  pleasure  in  seeing  Spolar  play, 
he  had  such  confidence  in  his  skill,  that  he  once  invited  him  to  his  house,  and 
introduced  him  to  one  of  his  friends,  Receiver-General  of  the  Department  of 
Vosges,  very  strong  in  billiards  and  very  proud  of  his  strength.  A  bet  was 
made  ;  a  solemn  match  took  place  between  Spolar  and  the  Receiver,  who  lost 
forty  thousand  francs.  You  see  that  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  play  at 
billiards,  and  that  it  brings  in  more  than  knowing  how  to  play  with  words. 
It  would  have  taken  Spolar  forty  years  to  gain  those  forty  thousand  francs 
by  pleading. 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  Talleyrand  shared  the  win¬ 
nings,  and  whether  he  told  the  Receiver-General  beforehand  who 
Spolar  was;  whether,  iu  short,  the  bet  was  “fishy,”  and  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  more  famous  Reindeer  wagers. 


CONGREVE’S  PLAYS.* 

HE  impression  which  Congreve’s-  plays  leave  upon  the  mind  is 
by  no  means  pleasant.  They  lack  that  genial  hearty  spirit 
which  redeems  Farquhar’s  coarseness  and  profanity.  While  we 
cannot  help  liking  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and  Captain  Plume,  there  i3 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  cold,  hard  villany  of  Congreve’s  heroes. 
The  women,  being  as  bad  as  the  men,  are  far  more  odious ;  and 
his  characters,  in  general,  are  the  most  abandoned  reprobates 
that  ever  deformed  the  stage.  The  wit  of  Congreve  is  so  inter¬ 
mingled  with  filth  and  ribaldry  that  the  labour  of  extracting  is 
hardly  compensated  by  the  pleasure  it  affords.  Almost  the  only 
scenes  that  may  be  read  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  are  those 
between  Mirabell  and  Millamant,  in  his  latest  play,  the  Way  of 
the  World.  Mirabell  may  deserve  to  be  called  a  gentleman,  and 
Millamant  is  the  most  charming  compound  of  affectation  and 
caprice  that  ever  walked  the  stage.  It  is  a  pity  that  modem 
actresses  who  have  grace  and  talent  are  debarred  from  playing  a 
part  in  which  success  would  be  so  certain  and  so  great.  The  first 
we  hear  of  her  is,  that  “  My  fair  cousin  has  some  humours  that 
would  tempt  the  patience  of  a  stoic.”  Mirabell  tells  us  that  she 
once  used  him  with  that  insolence  that,  in  revenge,  he  got  all  her 
failings  by  rote,  in  hopes  to  leam  to  hate  her,  but  it  would  not  do. 
When  she  first  appears,  a  friend  inquires  why  she  comes  so  late. 
Millamant’s  maid,  Mincing,  reminds  her  that  she  stayed  to  read 
letters :  — 

Oh,  ay,  letters  —  I  had  letters  —  I  am  persecuted  with  letters  —  I  hate 
letters.  Nobody  knows  how  to  write  letters,  and  yet  one  has  ’em,  one  does 
not  know  why.  They  serve  one  to  pin  up  one’s  hair. 

Mincing  explains  that  letters  in  prose  do  not  serve  even  for 
this  purpose ;  “  but  when  your  laship  pins  it  up  with  poetry,  it 
sits  so  pleasant  the  next  day  as  anything,  and  is  so  pure  and  so 
crips.”  Millamant  remembers  that  Mirabell  went  away  displeased 
the  night  before  :  —  “Now  I  think  on’t  I’m  angry  —  no,  now  I 
think  on’t  I’m  pleased  —  for  I  believe  I  gave  you  some  pain.” 
Mirabell  asks  if  that  pleases  her.  “  Infinitely.  I  love  to  give 
pain.”  He  urges  that  her  cruelty  will  destroy  her  lover,  and  then 
the  power  which  beauty  gives  her  will  be  lost,  for  beauty  is  the 
lover’s  gift.  Millamant’s  answer  has  been  often  quoted  :  — 

Oh,  the  vanity  of  these  men  !  If  they  did  not  commend  us,  we  were  not 
handsome !  Now,  you  must  know  they  could  not  commend  one  if  one  was 
not  handsome.  Beauty  the  lover’s  gift !  Lord,  what  is  a  lover  that  it  can 
give  ?  Why,  one  makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long 
as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases  ;  and  then,  if  one  pleases, 
one  makes  more. 

After  a  little  more  witty,  pleasant  talk,  the  pair  are  left  with  no 
company  except  Mincing.  He  begs  a  private  audience,  as  she  had 
the  tyranny  to  deny  him  the  night  before,  although  at  leisure  to 
entertain  a  herd  of  fools.  He  ventures  on  something  like  a  lecture ; 
whereupon  she  thinks  she  must  resolve,  after  all,  not  to  have 
him : — • 

Well,  I  won’t  have  you,  Mirabell  —  I’m  resolved  —  I  think  —  you  may  go 
—  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  what  would  you  give,  that  you  could  help  loving  me  ? 

He  would  give  something  that  she  did  not  know  he  could  not 
help  it.  As  he  attempts  to  resume  the  lecture  she  interrupts : — 

Sententious  Mirabell !  — Prithee,  don’t  look  with  that  violent  and  inflexible 
wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapestry 
hanging. 

Presently  she  says  she  will  be  melancholy,  for  there  is  something 
very  moving  in  a  lovesick  face :  — 

Well,  Mirabell,  if  ever  you  will  win  me  woo  me  now.  Nay,  if  you  are  so 
tedious,  fare  you  well. 

And  she  leaves  him.  Millamant  lives  at  the  house  of  her  aunt, 
Lady  Wishfort,  who  has  also  a  nephew,  Sir  Wilfull  Witwould,  whom, 
the  aunt  desires  Millamant  to  marry.  Sir  Wilfull  is  a  rough 

*  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar. 
With  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  London: 
Routledge.  i860. 
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Salopian,  who  has  not  been  in  London  since  the  Revolution.  The 
scenes  in  which,  in  obedience  to  his  aunt,  he  courts  Millamant,  are 
in  happy  contrast  to  those  between  her  and  Mirabell.  The  knight, 
always  boorish  and  illiterate,  is  drunk  before  the  day  is  over.  The 
lady  is  elegant,  accomplished,  and  fastidious  to  the  last  degree. 
Lady  Wishfort’ s  daughter  brings  this  ill-assorted  pair  together  and 
turns  the  key  upon  them.  Sir  Wilfull  would  gladly  have  been 
encouraged  by  a  bottle  or  two,  and  besides,  he  has  forgotten  his 
gloves ;  but  there  is  no  escape  for  him.  Millamant  is  repeating  to 
herself  aloud  Sir  John  Suckling’s  poetry.  Sir  Wilfull,  much 
bewildered  at  what  he  hears,  ventures  to  say : —  “  Cousin,  your 
servant.”  She  asks  him  if  he  has  any  business  with  her,  and  he 
answers : — 

Not  at  present,  cousin.  I  make  bold  to  see,  to  come  and  know  if  that  how 
you  were  disposed  to  fetch  a  walk  this  evening,  if  so  be  that  I  might  not  be 
troublesome,  I  would  have  sought  a  walk  with  you. 

Millamant  nauseates  walking.  ’Tis  a  country  diversion.  She 
loathes  the  country.  Sir  Wilfull  thinks  it  likely  she  may  prefer 
town,  where  there  is  choice  of  pastimes.  She  answers  that  she 
hates  town  too.  After  a  few  more  awkward  speeches  by  Sir 
Wilfull,  she  tells  him  that  she  has  a  little  business,  and  shows  him 
a  door  which  is  not  locked.  She  had  been  informed  j  ust  before 
that  Mirabell  wanted  to  see  her,  and  had  answered :  — 

Send  him  away  —  or  send  him  hither — just  as  you  will  — I  think  I’ll  see 
Jim  —  shall  I  ?  Ay,  let  the  wretch  come. 

Mirabell  now  enters,  and  this,  which  is  the  last  encounter 
before  Millamant  surrenders,  makes  the  best  scene  in  all  Con¬ 
greve’s  Plays.  He  asks  whether  the  artifice  of  the  locked  door 
signifies  that  here  the  chase  must  end.  She  answers : — 

Vanity  !  No — I’ll  fly,  and  be  followed  to  the  last  moment.  Though  I  am 
on  the  very  verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  you  should  solicit  me-  as  much  as 
if  I  were  wavering  at  the  gate  of  a  monastery,  with  one  foot  over  the 
threshold.  I’ll  be  solicited  to  the  very  last ;  nay,  and  afterwards. 

[Mirabell  urges  that  favours  conferred  on  tedious  solicitation  are 
lessened  in  value.  To  this  she  answers : — 

It  may  be  in  things  of  common  application  ;  but  never  sure  in  love  ?  Oh, 
I  hate  a  lover  that  can  dare  to  think  he  draws  a  moment’s  air,  independent  on 
the  bounty  of  his  mistress.  There  is  not  so  impudent  a  thing  in  nature  as 
the  saucy  look  of  an  assured  man,  confident  of  success.  The  pedantic  arro¬ 
gance  of  a  very  husband  has  not  so  pragmatical  an  air.  Ah !  I’ll  never  marry, 
unless  I  am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

She  laments  the  impending  loss  of  her  dear  liberty,  her  faithful 
Solitude,  her  darling  contemplation  : — 

Ay-h  adieu  —  my  morning  thoughts,  agreeable  wakings,  indolent  slum¬ 
bers,  all  ye  douceurs,  ye  sommeils  du  matin,  adieu  !  I  can’t  do  it,  ’tis  more 
than  impossible.  Positively,  Mirabell,  I’ll  lie  abed  in  a  morning  as  long  as 
I  please. 

She  won’t  be  called  names  after  she’s  married  —  positively,  she 
won’t  be  called  names ;  as  wife,  spouse,  love,  and  the  rest  of  that 
nauseous  cant.  They  must  not  be  familiar  or  fond,  but  very 
strange  and  well-bred.  She  will  have  liberty  to  pay  and  receive 
visits,  and  write  and  receive  letters  without  questions  or  wry  faces 
on  his  part,  to  wear  what  she  pleases,  to  come  to  dinner  when  she 
pleases,  to  dine  in  her  dressing-room  when  she  pleases,  to  have  her 
closet  inviolate,  to  be  sole  empress  of  her  tea-table,  which  he  must 
never  presume  to  approach  without  first  asking  leave.  And  lastly, 
wherever  she  is,  he  shall  always  knock  at  the  door  before  he 
comes  in.  “  These  articles  subscribed,  if  I  continue  to  endure  you 
a  little  longer,  I  may  by  degrees  dwindle  into  a  wife.”  Mirabell 
asks  leave  to  propose  conditions  on  his  part,  and  just  as  he  con¬ 
cludes  Millamant’s  cousin  enters.  She  asks  this  cousin  what  she 
shall  do — whether  she  shall  have  Mirabell.  The  answer  is,  “Have 
him,  have  him ;  for  I  am  sure  you  have  a  mind  to  him.”  Milla¬ 
mant  thinks  she  has :  — 

And  the  horrid  man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too.  Well,  you  ridiculous 
thing,  you,  I’ll  have  you.  I  won’t  be  kissed,  nor  I  won’t  be  thanked  —  here, 
kiss  my  hand,  though.  So,  hold  your  tongue,  now,  and  don’t  say  a  word. 

Mirabell  must  hurry  away,  for  Lady  Wishfort  is  coming  with 
Sir  Wilfull,  and  will  be  furious.  When  he  is  gone,  Millamant  says 
that  if  he  should  not  make  a  good  husband  she  is  a  lost  thing,  “  for 
I  find  I  love  him  violently.”  After  a  few  minutes  Sir  Wilfull 
enters,  well  supplied  with  encouragement  from  the  bottle,  for  he  is 
drunk,  and  his  aunt  is  scolding  him.  Does  he  think  that  his 
cousin  will  ever  endure  him  ?  Sir  Wilfull,  however,  is  above  false 
modesty  by  this  time :  — 

S’heart,  an  you  grutch  me  your  liquor,  make  a  bill  —  Give  me  more  drink, 
and  take  my  purse. 

Then  he  sings :  — 

He  that  whines  for  a  lass 

I  s  an  ignorant  ass  ; 

For  a  bumper  has  not  its  fellow. 

But  if  you  would  have  me  marry  my  cousin  —  say  the  word,  and  I’ll  do  it. 
Wilfull  will  do’t,  that’s  the  word  —  Wilfull  will  do’t,  that’s  my  crest —  my 
motto  I  have  forgot. 

Then  he  sings  another  song,  and  proceeds  by  way  of  commentary 
upon  it :  — 

The  sun’s  an  honest  soaker.  lie  has  a  cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  .  .  . 
Your  Antipodes  are  a  good  rascally  sort  of  topsy-turvy  fellows.  If  I  had  a 
bumper,  I’d  stand  upon  my  head  and  drink  a  health  to  ’em.  A  match  or  no 
match,  cousin  with  the  hard  name  ? 

Millamant  can  stay  no  longer.  Sir  Wilfull  continues  his 
drunken  discourse,  interspersed  with  songs,  to  his  infuriated  aunt, 
until  one  of  his  companions,  who  is  less  tipsy  than  he,  takes  him, 
otf  to  bed.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  tedious  and  revolting, 
to  unravel  the  intrigues  which  hinder  the  match  between  Milla¬ 
mant  and  Mirabell.  Like  the  bulk  of  Congreve’s  writing,  these 


scenes  bring  before  us  men  who  are  outrageous  profligates  and 
scoundrels,  and  women  more  wicked  and  detestable  than  the  men. 
Finally,  Sir  Wilfull  declares  he  has  no  mind  to  marry,  and  Lady 
Wishfort  bids  Mirabell  take  her  niece.  Millamant’s  last  words 
are :  — 

Why  does  not  the  man  take  me  ?  Would  you  have  me  give  myself  to  you 
over  again  ? 

The  least  disagreeable  of  Congreve’s  Plays  is  Love  for  Love. 
When  Valentine,  the  hero  of  it,  says  — 

I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  subservient  to  my  pleasure,  and  my 
only  pleasure  was  to  please  this  lady  — 

we  are  surprised  to  find  Congreve  capable  of  conceiving  such  an 
unselfish  form  of  love.  At  the  opening  of  the  play,  Valentine  is  as 
deep  in  debt  as  he  is  in  love.  His  father  offers  to  advance  a  sum 
of  money  to  pay  his  debts,  on  condition  that  he  makes  over  his 
inheritance  to  his  younger  brother  Ben,  who  is  a  sailor.  Ben  is 
expected  home,  and  his  father  has  provided  a  wife  as  well  as  a 
fortune  for  him.  Presently  Ben  arrives,  and  his  father  tells  him 
that  he  intends  he  shall  marry.  But  Ben  answers  that  he  does 
not  much  stand  towards  matrimony.  He  loves  to  roam  about  from 
port  to  port,  and  from  land  to  land ;  and  a  man  that  is  married  has, 
as  it  were,  his  feet  in  the  bilboes.  However,  Ben  is  left  to  maker 
his  court  to  his  intended  wife,  Miss  Prue,  whose  youthful  fancy 
has  been  captivated  by  a  fine  gentleman,  Mr.  Tattle,  so  that  she  is 
very  ill  disposed  to  receive  the  addresses  of  the  rough  sailor.  Ben 
opens  the  conversation :  — 

Come,  mistress,  will  you  please  to  sit  down  ?  for  an  you  stand  astern  a 
tbat’n  we  shall  never  grapple  together. 

Miss  Prue  tells  him  he  need  not  sit  so  near  her,  for  she  is 
not  deaf : — 

Why,  that’s  true,  as  you  say  ;  nor  I  ain’t  dumb.  I’ll  heave  off  to  please 
you.  .  .  .  Look  you,  forsooth,  I  am,  as  it  were,  bound  for  the  land  of 

matrimony.  ’Tis  a  voyage,  d’ye  see,  that  was  none  of  my  seeking.  I  was 
commanded  by  father,  and,  if  you  like  of  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  into  your 
harbour. 

Miss  Prue  shows  a  coldness  which  Ben  does  not  understand  :  — 

For  my  part,  d’ye  see,  I’m  for  carrying  things  above  board.  I’m  not  for 
keeping  anything  under  hatches ;  so  that,  if  you  ben’t  as  willing  as  I,  say  so 
a’  God’s  name,  there  is  no  harm  done. 

She  tells  him  bluntly  that  she  does  not  like  him  nor  love  him 
at  all :  — 

So  there’s  your  answer  for  you,  and  don’t  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly 
thing ! 

This  plain  speaking  rouses  Ben’s  anger :  — 

Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to  give  good  words,  however, 
I  spoke  you  fair,  d’ye  see,  and"  civil.  As  for  your  love  or  your  liking,  I  don’t 

value  it  of  a  rope’s  end . But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you  should  give 

such  language  at  sea,  you’d  have  a  cat-o’-nine-tails  laid  cross  your 

shoulders . Marry  thee  !  ’oons,  I’ll  marry  a  Lapland  witch  as  soon, 

and  live  on  selling  contrary  winds  and  wrecked  vessels. 

Another  lady,  who  is  called  Mrs.  Frail,  had  spoken  civilly  to 
Ben  at  the  time  he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Prue,  and  he  now  tells 
the  latter  that  she  is  no  more  to  compare  to  “  t’other  handsome 
young  woman  ”  than  a  can  of  small  beer  is  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 
Mrs.  Frail,  indeed,  has  taken  into  her  serious  consideration  Ben’s 
prospect  of  getting  his  brother’s  estate,  and  is  disposed  to  marry 
him  herself.  But  Valentine  pretends  madness,  so  as  to  evade 
executing  the  desired  deed,  and  hereupon  Mrs.  Frail  resolves  to 
send  her  lover  to  sea  again.  She  chooses  to  quarrel  with  him 
because  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  father :  — 

You,  that  know  not  how  to  submit  to  a  father,  presume  to  have  a  sufli- 
cient  stock  of  duty  to  undergo  a  wife  ?  I  should  have  been  finely  fobbed, 
indeed,  very  finely  fobbed. 

Ben  answers  that  he  is  finely  fobbed :  — 

What  d’ye  mean,  after  all  your  fair  speeches,  what,  would  you  sheer  off 
so  ?  would  you,  and  leave  me  aground  ?  ....  I  believe  he  that  marries  you 

will  go  to  sea  in  a  henpecked  frigate.  I  believe  that,  young  woman . 

Mayhap,  you  may  holla  after  me  when  I  won’t  come  to. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  one  of  the  most  natural  and  amusing 
of  Congreve's  characters.  We  prefer  Ben  infinitely  to  Mr.  Tattle 
and  Mr.  Scandal,  whose  wit,  we  think,  has  usually  been  overrated,, 
and  who  certainly  are,  in  all  other  respects,  consummate  scoundrels. 
Yet  they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  scoundrels  of  some  other  plays  ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  on  the  whole,  Love  for  Love  is  a  very 
lively  piece  to  read,  and  it  must  have  been  a  good  acting  play  as 
long  as  it  could  be  acted  as  it  was  written.  The  Double  Dealer  is 
mostly  very  tiresome  and  disgusting,  but  it  contains  some  admi¬ 
rable  scenes  —  as,  for  instance,  that  where  Lady  Froth  reads  her 
heroic  poem  to  Mr.  Brisk,  who  criticizes  it.  The  four  following 
lines  of  the  poem  have  always  appeared  to  us  a  delightful  bur¬ 
lesque  :  — 

For  as  tlie  sun  shines  every  day. 

So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say, 

He  shows  his  drunken,  fiery  face, 

Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 

The  passage  under  criticism  is  an  episode  between  Susan  the 
dairymaid,  and  the  coachman.  The  comparison  to  the  sun  is 
carried  to  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  coachman  descends  into 
the  dairy : — 

There  he’s  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk, 

His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 

Mr.  Brisk  thinks  this  is  incomparably  well  and  proper;  but, 
perhaps,  bilk  and  fare  are  too  like  a  hackney-coachman.  Lady 
Froth  answers  that  Jehu  was  a  hackney-coachman  before  her 
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lord  took  him.  Mr.  Brisk  pronounces  this  satisfactory,  hut  he 
would  put  it  in  a  note  to  prevent  criticism.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Congreve  did  not  do  more  frequently  what  he  has  done  here  — 
write  a  good  scene  without  indecency. 


SLAVES  OF  THE  RING* 

HE  novels  which  are  published  every  year,  to  encumber  our 
Club  tables  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  pass  away  into 
“  dusty  death,”  are  so  many  in  number  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  even  if  it  were  advisable,  to  notice  them  all.  Among  them, 
however,  we  occasionally  stumble  upon  a  story  like  the  one  before 
us,  which,  though  not  a  good  novel,  or  anything  near  a  good  novel, 
shows  a  certain  power  of  mind,  and  tempts  us  to  hope  for  some¬ 
thing  better  hereafter.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  feel  inclined  to 
place  ourselves,  as  regards  the  author,  in  the  attitude  of  George 
Primrose,  by  telling  him  to  take  more  pains,  and  study  the  works, 
not  of  Pietro  Perugino,  hut  of  Jane  Austen — that  is  to  say,  if  it 
be  his  object  to  achieve  anything  which  can  fairly  be  reckoned  as 
literature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  answer  his  immediate 
purpose  to  publish  one  worthless  book  after  another,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  are  called  upon  to  interfere,  except  by  requiring  that 
he  should  content  himself  with  dispensing  trash,  and  not  dissemi¬ 
nate  poison.  There  is  nothing  in  these  volumes,  it  is  true,  which 
offends  us  as  the  less  scrupulous  novelists  of  the  French  school 
might  do.  But  a  book  may  be  as  free  from  sensual  taint  as  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,  and  yet  be  grossly  immoral — a  fact  which,  as  this 
writer  appears  to  err  rather  from  want  of  thought  than  of  set 
purpose,  we  recommend  to  his  serious  consideration.  If  he 
come  before  the  public  again,  we  trust  that  he  will  not  endeavour 
to  enlist  our  sympathies  in  behalf  of  so  vile  a  blackguard  as 
Nicholas  Tliirsk ;  and,-  further,  that  he  will  abstain,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  moral  friend  and  right-minded  confidant,  from  listening 
at  keyholes,  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
result  of  the  conversation  which  lie  thus  overhears.  The  most 
striking  thing  about  the  book  is  that,  though  the  characters  it  de¬ 
scribes  are  almost  without  exception  odious  or  uninteresting,  and  the 
plot  as  dull  as  may  be,  it  is  yet  just  possible  to  read  it  through. 
The  powers  of  narration  which  this  indicates  are  enough,  we  think, 
if  better  applied,  to  produce  something  bv-and-by  which  wre  can 
honestly  praise.  This,  at  present,  except  with  large  reservations, 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  do. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  novel 
and  the  persons  therein  described,  and  we  proceed  accordingly 
to  do  so,  premising  only  that,  though  in  speaking  of  the  author 
we  say  “he,”  it  is  an  Act-of-Parliament  “he,”  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  aid  of  the  familiar  interpretation  clause  by  which 
the  male  includes  the  female.  The  story  opens  at  a  small 
country  inn,  in  the  coffee-room  of  which  is  seated  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  just  articled  as  a  farm  pupil  to  a  certain  Matthew  Genny. 
His  name  is  Alfred  Neider,  and  he  is  the  historian  of  the  events 
which  occur.  Upon  him  suddenly  bursts  the  hero,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Thirsk,  a  sort  of  Byronic  bagman,  or  Mepliistopheles  in  very 
small  duodecimo.  He  contrives,  however,  to  impress  Mr.  Neider — 
■why  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  —  with  a  sort  of  pitying 
admiration.  He  also  is  going  to  the  Follingay  farm,  Mr.  Neider’s 
destination,  ostensibly  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  no  experienced 
novel  reader  can  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  he  is  actuated  by 
some  more  hidden  motive.  They  reach  the  farm  and  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  its  occupants.  These  are,  first,  Mr.  Matthew  Genny, 
who  is  individualized  by  speaking  a  provincial  dialect,  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  belongs  to  no  province  in  particular,  but  is 
merely  used  to  do  duty  for  native  shrewdness  and  vigour  of  mind ; 
secondly,  his  niece,  Miss  Harriet  Genny — to  our  taste,  a  most  unen¬ 
ticing  young  shrew,  but  we  need  not  add,  the  future  Mrs.  Neider; 
and,  thirdly,  a  certain  Mr.  Gray,  stupidest  of  mortals,  who  is  devoted 
to  a  certain  Mercy  Ricksworth,  another  niece  of  the  farmer’s,  but  less 
enviably  known  as  the  only  daughter  of  the  local  black-sheep. 
Nicholas  Thirsk,  who  has  been  misunderstood  all  his  life  by  an 
unsympathizing  world — misunderstood  by  his  own  father,  indeed,  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  has  been  turned  out  of  doors — is  in  reality 
planning  an  elopement  with  Miss  Agatha  Freemantle,  the  sister 
of  a  neighbouring  landowner  whom,  with  or  without  reason,  he 
hates  bitterly.  This  lady  has  inspired  him  with  a  violent  passion — 
for  her  fortune.  By  carrying  her  off  he  hopes  to  gratify  his  spite, 
and  his  greedy  rapacity  at  the  same  time.  As  he  pursues  his  obj  ect 
without  the  smallest  consideration  for  Mr.  Genny’s  family,  or  Mr. 
Genny’s  rales  of  domestic  management,  perplexities  arise  which 
are  commented  upon  in  the  following  natural  and  easy  manner  by 
the  shrill  niece  of  the  farmer,  in  a  discussion  with  the  enamoured 
Neider:  —  “Everything  is  different;  we  honest  farm  folk  are 
becoming  gradually  enwrapped  in  a  halo  of  mystery.  It  is  an 
oppressive  atmosphere  that  tries  one’s  temper.  We  did  not  know 
what  mystery  was  till  you  and  Mr.  Thirsk  come  among  us.” 
Mr.  Thirsk,  however,  has  no  mercy  on  Miss  Genny’s  halo, 
but  continues  enwrapping  her  and  everybody  else  till  he  is  re¬ 
quested  to  leave  the  farm.  He  has  gained  his  end,  however, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mercy  Ricksworth,  reappears 
at  Tramlingford  Races,  and  carries  off  his  bride  in  triumph. 
Poor  Sir  Richard  Freemantle,  the  brother,  is  of  course  cut  to 
the  heart,  on  discovering  that  his  sister,  whom  he  fondly  loves, 
has  deceived  him,  and  thrown  herself  away  on  a  man  of  whom, 
with  good  reason,  he  thinks  ill ;  but  the  mischief  being  irre¬ 
parable,  he  tries  hard  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Accordingly,  he 
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endeavours  through  Neider,  Thirsk’s  confidant,  to  smootho  the  way 
to  a  reconciliation.  The  Byronic  bagman,  however,  is  divided, 
between  vulgar  exultation  at  having  seemed  a  wife  (for  whom  he 
does  not  care  three  straws),  with  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  pros¬ 
ect,  and  rancorous  delight  at  being  able  to  inflict  pain  upon  his 
rother-in-law,  so  that  all  such  attempts  come  to  nothing.  Be¬ 
tween  the  cup  and  the  lip,  however,  there  is,  as  the  proverb  says, 
many  a  slip;  and  the  breaking  of  a  bank  ruins  the  wife,  just 
at  the  moment  when  she  comes  of  age,  and  her  amiable  hus¬ 
band  has  summoned  his  friend  and  confidant  to  witness  the 
consummation  of  his  victory  over  Sir  Richard  Freemantle.  This 
announcement  is  made  to  him  in  the  middle  of  a  ball.  At  the 
supper,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  insulting  his  guests,  and 
then  settles  down  into  venomous  despair.  In  this  condition 
of  mind  he  rejects  the  advances  of  his  wife’s  brother  more 
bitterly  than  ever,  for  which  he  gives  the  following  reason 
“I  must  have  something  to  hate  in  this  new  mood  of  mine; 
it  is  only  excitement  which  sustains  me.”  He  then  adds : 
“  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  work  I  am  writing  now  F  a  smart 
story  a  la  Crebillon  fils.”  In  other  words,  it  being  in  his 
power  to  re-establish  his  fortunes  if  he  will  forego  his  malice, 
he  chooses  rather  to  sell  his  pen  to  the  enterprising  publishers 
of  Holywell  Street.  His  wife,  pining  for  sjmpathy,  is  tempted 
to  send  her  child  to  Sir  Richard  Freemantle’s  house  for  change 
of  air,  whilst  Thirsk  is  absent  reporting  for  a  newspaper — ■ 
a  pious  fraud  which  is  unfortunately  detected  in  consequence  of 
his  unexpected  return.  These  are  his  gentlemanlike  observations 
thereupon: — “You  woman  with  the  baby’s  brain,  you  child  with 
no  common  sense,  who  has  marred  my  life,  clogged  all  my  efforts, 
cursed  me  by  inaction,  lack  of  sympathy,  and  moral  force,”  &c. 
After  this  he  allows,  if  he  does  not  stimulate,  Peter  Ricksworth, 
the  ruffian  of  the  book,  to  form  a  plan  for  assassinating  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  murderer,  however,  by  some  blunder,  kills  his  own 
daughter  instead,  injuring  Thirsk’s  child  at  the  same  time.  The 
danger  of  losing  his  boy  is  supposed  to  awaken  his  better  feelings  ; 
and  his  friend  Neider  is  finally  called  upon  to  witness  the  “  dawn 
of  a  new  life  beginning  for  him  and  his  wife.”  Harriet  Genny  in 
the  meantime,  though  apparently  not  insensible  to  Neider’s  love, 
has  become  the  other  slave  of  the  ring.  This  she  does  by  marry¬ 
ing  her  cousin  Robert  Genny,  in  fulfilment  of  an  old  promise. 
The  said  cousin  is  described  as  a  clever  literary  man ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  inherits  the  manners  of  those  authors  whom  Macaulay 
somewhere  introduces  us  to  as  “roaring  for  fresh  punch  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.”  Cartropes  cannot  keep  him  from  delirium 
tremens.  This,  however,  is  rather  a  blessing  than  otherwise, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  Mr.  Neider,  after  the  usual  allowance  of 
wretchedness,  and  a  quantum  svfficit  of  sentimental  declamations, 
to  many  the  widow.  Stupid  Mr.  Gray  is  obliged  to  put  up  with 
the  consolations  of  friendship,  and  is  supposed  to  continue  a  per¬ 
manent  bachelor  in  memory  of  Mercy  Ricksworth. 

So  much  for  the  skeleton  of  the  story,  in  which  Mr.  Neider,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Genny,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Genny,  Sir  Richard  Free¬ 
mantle,  cum  muitis  aliis,  literally  do  nothing  but  talk.  Mr. 
Robert  Genny,  we  beg  his  pardon  for  the  omission,  also  gets 
drunk.  The  only  agents  in  the  book  are  Thirsk,  Ricksworth,  the 
ruffianly  brother-in-law  of  Farmer  Genny,  and  his  daughter, 
Mercy  Ricksworth,  the  humble  friend  of  Miss  Agatha  Freemantle. 
Even  Thirsk’s  exertions,  though  made  the  most  of,  are  apparently 
limited  to  the  poisoning  of  a  dog,  and  the  ordering  of  a  post-chaise. 
This  amount  of  incident,  though  the  pace  quickens  a  little  towards 
the  end,  when  Ricksworth  undertakes  to  murder  Sir  Richard  Free¬ 
mantle,  can  hardly  be  supposed,  even  by  the  author,  as  a  sufficient 
foundation  on  which  to  uprear  a  three  volume  novel.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  we  presume,  as  a  development  of  English  character,  and  a 
vehicle  for  witty  and  appropriate  conversation,  that  the  work 
claims  our  attention.  It  is  not  wholly  without  an  approach  to 
merit  in  some  of  these  respects.  The  Ricksworth  group,  in 
which  is  comprised  the  brutal  father  hardening  himself  more  and 
more  against  the  acrid  invectives  of  his  intolerably  self-righteous 
wife,  and  the  warm-hearted,  impetuous  daughter,  oppressed  with 
shame  at  her  position,  and  yet  loving  the  rugged  vagabond  whose 
only  redeeming  quality  is  a  passionate  affection  for  her,  is,  we 
think,  well  conceived.  Still  better,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  family  likeness  between  Matthew  Genny  and  his 
ultra-pious  sister,  Mrs.  Ricksworth.  The  manner  in  which  a 
harsh  self-conceit,  the  basis  of  both  characters,  crops  out,  as  the 
phrase  is,  through  all  the  superficial  differences  with  which 
opposite  careers,  opposite  fortunes,  and  opposite  estimates  of  life 
have  overlaid  it,  shows  that  the  writer  has  an  eye  which  may 
be  trained  to  more  delicate  habits  of  perception  and  analysis  than 
it  has  yet  formed.  With  regard  to  the  conversations,  they  remind 
us  of  a  story  we  once  heard,  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  member 
of  a  very  silent  family  was  described  as  its  most  agreeable 
ingredient,  because,  argued  her  friendly  critic,  “  at  least  she  tries 
to  talk.”  So  the  writer  of  this  book  has  filled  its  pages  with 
dialogue,  and  intended  to  make  his  dramatis  personce  show  their 
inner  natures  by  what  they  say.  In  this  laudable  object,  however, 
he  is  unsuccessful,  not  so  much  from  dearth  of  natural  ability,  as 
from  having  failed  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  task. 

The  masters  of  the  high  art  of  dialogue  shape  and  polish,  and 
adjust  every  phrase,  as  the  lapidary  polishes  and  fits  his  marble  or 
jasper  slabs  into  the  interstices  of  a  costly  table.  This  writer,  like 
too  many  others,  contents  himself  with  tossing  observations 
about  in  handfuls  as  you  fling  barley  to  chickens — so  that  even 
when  he  does  well,  it  is  a  happy  accident,  for  the  recurrence  of 
which  we  have  no  guarantee  whatsoever.  Let  him  rest  assured 
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that  real  hard  work,  in  the  shape  of  thought  and  anxious  watch¬ 
fulness,  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  this  rare 
excellence.  As  a  preliminary  discipline,  before  he  fires  a  shot  at 
the  public  again,  let  him  read  the  best  novels  of  Miss  Austen  six 
or  seven  times  over.  In  them  he  will  find  that,  though  the 
conversation  moves  as  lightly  and  easily  as  in  an  ordinary  drawing¬ 
room,  no  single  expression  escapes  any  one  person  which  does  not 
seem  to  embody,  as  it  flies,  some  shade  of  the  speaker’s  character, 
always  consistent  with  its  original  conception,  or,  if  it  does  not 
do  that,  it  helps  to  develop  the  plot.  Above  all,  let  him  shun, 
like  the  plague,  that  mouthy  declamation  which  he  so  often 
substitutes  for  the  genuine  voice  of  life.  We  give  our  readers 
an  example  of  this  taken  at  random.  “  Neider,  I  have 
been  sitting  on  a  rock  awaiting  the  sunshine.  Well 
has  it  come.  The  clouds  are  crimson  with  fair  augury  of  its 
advent;  wish  me  joy,”  &c.  &c.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  the  passage  to  which  we  refer  was  very  easy 
to  write,  and  so  of  a  hundred  other  passages.  They  fill  a 
page  just  as  full  as  the  same  number  of  words  would  do 
taken  from  Persuasion  or  Mansfield  Park ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  are  sad  trash,  and  their  producer  is  quite  clever 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  sad  trash.  There  is  an  old 
story  of  some  rival  playwright,  jeering  at  Euripides,  who  had 
taken  three  days  to  compose  five  lines,  whilst  he  had  dashed  off 
five  hundred  in  the  same  time.  “  Yes,”  was  the  retort,  “  but  your 
five  hundred  lines  in  three  days  will  be  dead  and  forgotten,  whilst 
my  five  will  live  for  ever.”  The  author  of  Slaves  of  the  Ring 
would  do  well  to  meditate  on  the  moral  of  this  little  fable, 
instead  of  envying  the  rapid  progress  of  Robert  Genny’s  pen  over 
the  paper,  and  wondering  what  he  could  be  writing  about,  for  his 
thoughts  to  flow  so  easily. — (Yol.  2.  p.  1 29.)  For  thoughts  to  flow 
easily  they  must  overflow  from  a  full  mind.  Alonzo  Gano,  the 
Spanish  sculptor,  completed  a  beautiful  statue  in  twenty-five 
days ;  but  when  the  sordid  noble  by  whom  he  was  employed 
wished  to  pay  him  by  the  day,  he  broke  out  —  “  Wretch  !  I  have 
been  at  work  twenty-five  years,  learning  to  make  this  statue  in 
twenty-five  days.”  So  great  painters  may  finish  off' great  pictures 
with  wonderful  speed,  as  if  hurried  along  by  a  whirlwind  of 
inspiration;  so  also  great  writers,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  (though 
even  in  his  case  with  very  doubtful  advantage),  may  be  able  to 
dictate  works  of  enduring  interest,  and  give  them  to  the  world  with¬ 
out  revising  or  retouching  them  at  all ;  but  the  reason  in  all  these 
cases  is  the  same.  Long  years  of  study,  and  practice,  and  medita¬ 
tion,  have  so  arranged  and  fitted,  and,  as  it  were,  lubricated  the 
delicate  mental  instruments  which  the  matter  in  hand  requires, 
that  when  the  motive  power  is  applied,  when  the  steam  is  up,  they 
work  with  the  precision  and  regularity  of  a  machine.  This  is  not 
the  case,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  with  the  author  of  Slaves  of  the  Ring , 
who  has  simply  written  a  very  dull  novel,  in  a  very  slipshod  and 
careless  manner.  There  is  a  continual  bustle  of  preparation 
behind  the  scenes  which  comes  to  nothing.  We  are  always  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  always  disappointed.  More¬ 
over,  we  find  ourselves  from  first  to  last  in  the  society  of  people 
who  are  either  hopelessly  insipid,  or  worse.  If  our  memory 
does  not  deceive  us,  Grandmother' s  Money  had  something- 
original  about  it,  and  gave  a  promise  of  talent  which  this  latter 
production  by  no  means  fulfils.  The  fact  is,  that  the  first 
literary  effort  of  a  clever  young  man,  besides  being-  tinged  with 
the  glow  of  early  hope  and  pleasurable  excitement,  has  an  accu¬ 
mulated  stock  of  thoughts  and  feelings  to  work  upon.  This, 
however,  in  most  cases,  is  soon  exhausted  ;  and  the  writer  finds, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  acquired  a  certain  facility  of  expression  just 
at  the  time  when  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  express.  This  is  the 
turning-point  of  his  career.  He  must  either  devote  his  whole 
energy  to  high  objects,  and  labour  to  rise  as  an  artist,  or  he  will 
sink  into  a  hack.  There  is  still  sufficient  ability  lurking  in  the 
holes  and  corners  of  this  hook  to  make  us  look  forward  with  regret 
to  such  a  termination  of  the  author’s  career ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
mainly  that  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  review  his  book,  which  in 
itself  is  hardly  worth  commenting-  upon.  We  cannot,  however, 
take  leave  of  him  without  again  returning  to  the  character 
of  Nicholas  Thirsk.  A  great  criminal  like  Eugene  Aram, 
tom  by  contending  passions,  may  be  a  very  good  hero ; 
but  a  low,  rapacious  blackguard,  without  one  redeeming  quality, 
is  a  most  singular  and  unhappy  choice.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
him  to  excuse  himself  by  throwing  all  the  responsibility  of  his 
faults  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  cruel  father.  We  would  not 
believe  him  upon  his  oath,  and  have  no  doubt  that  Thirsk,  senior, 
was  worth  ten  of  him.  As  to  his  theatrical  reformation  at  the  fag- 
end  of  the  book,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  bitter  selfishness  of 
a  thorough^  bad  heart  —  fed,  as  in  his  case,  by  a  savage  temper, 
and  an  inveterate  want  of  principle  —  can  be  permanently  charmed 
away  by  any  such  momentary  impression  as  is  made  to  act  upon 
him.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that,  within  three 
months  from  the  day  of  his  ostentatious  repentance,  he  was  as 
great  a  scoundrel  as  ever. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
rejected  communications ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News- Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ❖ - 

T)OYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

^  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  Lessees _ 

Immense  success  of  Wallace  and  Plunch£’s  New  Opera.  LOVE’S  TRIUMPH,  which  will  be 
performed  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  On  Wednesday,  November  26, 
SATANELLA  ;  on  Friday,  28tli,  an  OPERA.  Commence  at  Eight.  Box  Office  open  from  10 
till  5.  No  Charge  for  Booking. 


jX/TONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

Herr  Joachim’s  Last  Appearance  but  Two,  on  MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  24, 
when  Beethoven’s  celebrated  Septet  lor  wind  and  stringed  instruments  will  be  performed. 
Executants,  MM.  Joachim,  Lindsay  Sloper,  Piatti,  Lazarus,  C.  Harper,  L.  Ries,  II.  Webb, 
Hutchins,  and  Severn.  Vocalists,  Miss  Roden  an<l  Mr.  Santley.  Conductor,  Mr.  Benedict. 
Sofa  stalls,  5s.;  balcony,  3s.;  admission,  Is. 


f  HIRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.— 

The  celebrated  and  original  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  will  appear  every  Evening  at 
Eight,  and  every  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s.; 
Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s, 
28  Piccadilly. _ 


TNVITATIONS  to  EVENING  PARTIES  and  the  SEA-SIDE 

will  be  issued  by  Mr.  EDMUND  YATES,  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  early  in  December. 
Mr.  HAROLD  POWER  will  be  one  of  the  party. 


M 


A  M  M  A  and  the 


GIRLS. 


"jV/TR.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited, 
is  Open  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  illuminated  with  gas,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  near  the 
Bank.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


I  BEDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

^  the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  & c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  Tenth  Annual 

*  ’  Winter  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  by  living  British  Artists  is  now  open  daily  from 
9.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Admission  One  Shilling.  Catalogue  6d. 


rjPHE  SMITIIFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW  (removed 

-L  from  Baker  Street),  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINGTON", 

On  Monday,  December  8,  Admission  5s. 


Tuesday,  „  9,  „  Is. 

Wednesday,  „  10,  „  Is. 

Thursday,  ,,  11,  „  Is. 

Friday,  „  12,  „  Is. 

Carriage  Entrance . Pentonville  Hill. 

Western  Entrance . Liverpool  Road. 

Eastern  Entrance . Islington  Green. 


Excursion  Trains  at  International  Exhibition  fares  will  run  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  Great  Northern,  Great  Western,  and  Great  Eastern  Lines.  Monday,  when  the 
admission  will  be  5s.,  has  been  added  to  the  usual  four  days  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  who  object  to  a  crowd. 


COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR.— The  Introductory  LECTURE 

by  T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  at  University  College,  on  Monday,  November  24, 
at  Four  p.m.  precisely,  will  be  open  to  the  public.  The  subject  will  be  “  The  Errors  imported 
into  the  Science  by  the  German  School,  and  a  superiority  for  linguistic  inquiry  asserted  in 
behalf  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  European  Languages,  including  English,  as  against 
Sanskrit.” 

The  Course  consists  of  Twenty  Lectures,  to  be  given  on  successive  Mondays  from  Four  to  a 
Quarter-past  Five  p.m.  Fee  £1. 

XJOSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

CHEST,  Brompton,  S.W.,  supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions _ Liberal  and  con¬ 

tinuous  support  is  required  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  this  Charity. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

 HENRY  DOBBIN,  Sec. 


THING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  — The  PROFESSORSHIP 

■E  *-■  of  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  will  be  vacant  at  Easter  next,  and  the  Council  are 
how  ready  to  receive  applications  from  Gentlemen  desirous  of  offering  themselves  as 
Candidates. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 


SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  and 

METALLURGY. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents . 

The  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  J ohn  Brown,  Esq. 

The  Master  Cutler. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wharacliffe. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  M.R.I.A. 

Sir  lloderic  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  ttoyai  School  of  Mines. 

John  Percy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

William  Fairbairn.  Esq.,C.E.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

Warrington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

Director . 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School ;  late  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Professors. 

Chemistry ,  Metallurgy,  and  Geology— James  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  F.C.S.,of  the  Universities  of  Giessen 
and  Berlin. 

Engineering  and,  Mining— J.  Thompson,  C.E. 

Mathematics ,  Natural  Philosophy ,  and  Applied  Mechanics — Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  afford  a  complete  scientific  and 
practical  education  to  students  who  are  destined  to  become  civil,  mechanical,  or  mining  engi¬ 
neers,  or  manufacturers  of  any  kind.  Its  object  is  thoroughly  to  discipline  the  students  in  the 
principles  of  those  Sciences  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  Engineer,  Metallurgist,  or  Manu¬ 
facturer  depend. 

The  education  will  be  given  by  means  of  Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures,  by  Catechetical 
Class  Instruction,  by  Practical  Teaching  in  the  Laboratory  and  Drawing  Room,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  by  Field  Excursions. 

The  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  be  conducted  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Sheffield  Collegiate  School.  The  two  Institutions,  although  both  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  are,  however,  entirely 
distinct. 

A  detailed  Prospectus,  containing  Syllabuses  of  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures,  and  all  other 
information,  arrangements  for  boarding,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Director. 
The  School  will  open  in  the  First  Week  in  February,  1863. 


CT.  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  Bradfield.— On  January  29, 1863, 

there  will  be  an  Election  of  Two  Boys  under  the  age  of  14,  to  the  Foundation  of  this  School, 
one  of  whom  must  be  either  f  atherless  or  the  son  of  a  poor  gentleman  or  clergyman.  By  the 
Statutes  it  is  provided  that  — “The  Founder’s  boys  shall  be  lodged,  boarded,  and  instructed 
gratuitously,  and  upon  terms  of  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  Commoners.”  A  printed  form 
of  application  for  admission  as  a  Candidate  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary. 

The  Examination  will  begin  on  January  28,  at  11  o’clock. 

THE  Rev.  C.  R.  CONYBEARE,  late  Student  and  Tutor  of 

Christ  Church,  intends  Starting  for  ITALY  and  ROME  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
will  return  to  England  in  May.  He  is  willing  to  take  One.  or  Two  Pupils  with  him,  who 
might,  if  it  were  so  wished,  continue  to  Read  with  him  on  his  Return  Home.— Itchin  Stoke 
Rectory,  near  Alresford,  Hants. 

r|PHE  Vicar  of  a  small  Country  Parish,  most  healthily  situated, 

prepares  Six  Boys  (sons  of  Noblemen  and  others'),  under  the  age  of  14,  for  Eton,  Rugby, 
Winchester,  and  the  other  Public  Schools.  Terms,  120  guineas  per  annum — Address,  Rev. 
G.  II.,  care  of  J.  G.  Hughes,  158  Strand,  London. 


IT  TON,  &c. — A  Tutor  of  Six  Years’  Experience  desires  Engage- 

ments  ns  Visiting  Tutor,  in  or  near  London.  He  lias  been  a  Private  Tutor  at  Eton, 
and  can  speak  French.  Best  references,  &c.— Address,  Exon,  11  Eldon  Square,  Reading. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —  A  Military 

1  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  tire  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  liis  house,  and  were  placed  12th,  13tli, 
35th, and  G3rd _ Address,  A.  D.  Sprance,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 
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rFUTOK,  for  COLLEGE.  —  A  Clergyman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 

of  his  College,  and  Examiner  in  the  Schools,  Oxford,  who  receives  in  his  Vicarage,  easily 
reached  from  London,  Two  Young  Men  to  be  prepared  for  entrance  at  the  University,  has  a 
Vacancy  fur  one.  He  offers  references  to  the  Friends  of  his  former  Pupils  (more  than  Twenty 
of  whom  have  taken  their  Degree),  as  well  as  to  a  large  Body  of  Clergymen  and  Scholars  in 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  Address,  Rev.  S.  S.,  Messrs.  Davis  &  Son,  Law  Booksellers, 
57  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C.  _ 

"PRIVATE  TUTOR. — Wanted,  for  a  Young  Man  going  to 

College  in  October  next,  a  Private  Tutor  who  has  taken  high  University  Honours.  He 
will  have  to  reside  in  lodgings  in  a  village,  and  to  enter  on  liis  duties  at  Christmas. 
S t i pend  £200 _ Address,  A.  B..  Vicarage,  Olveston,  Bristol. _ 

T>EAI)ING. — A  Gentleman  (accustomed  to  read  aloud)  wishes 

«  to  employ  some  part  of  tlie  day,  or  evening,  in  Rending  in  English,  French,  or  German 
to  any  person  or  family  requiring  his  services.  Terms,  Three  Shillings  an  Hour.  References 
given— Address  (.by  letter),  G.  D.,  Wright  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  Pall  Mall. 


EDUCATION. — READING.  —  Two  Ladies,  Members  of  the 

_  Church  of  England,  having  prepared  themselves  for  the  work  of  instruction  under 
eminent  Masters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  receive  a  few  Young  Ladies  after  Christmas. 
Indian  Children  also  received.  The  house  is  very  healthily  situated,  in  a  suburb  of  Reading. 
For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  H.  S.,  care  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  Librarian,  Reading. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

T'WO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate — M.A.,  6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 


rUVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  —  A  Competitive  Examination 

of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  June  or  July  1863. 
The  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  natural  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  May 
next,  shall  be  over  18  yenrs  of  age  and  under  22,  and  of  good  health  and  character. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Westminster,  S.W. _ 

TO  PUBLISHERS.  —  A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

embarking  in  the  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS, either  as  PARTNER  or  by  PURCHASE. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Lindley,  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W  .C. 


"PARTNERSHIP,  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references.  —  Address,  Alpha,  “Publishers’  Circular”  Office, 
Ludgate  Hill,E.C. 


'T'O  BACHELORS. — A  Gentleman,  residing  in  Westminster, 

having  more  rooms  than  he  requires,  would  like  to  meet  with  a  Young  Gentleman  to 
board  with  him.— Addiess,  Lex,  care  of  Mr.  Chifferiel,  Law  Stationer,  34  Cursitor  Street, 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C. _ 


(GOVERNESSES.  — SOIIO  BAZAAR  REGISTRY  — Long 

established  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  class  of  Governesses  for  Home  and 
Abroad— especially  Indij,  Russia,  Germany.  Testimonials  of  religious  principle  fully  appreciated. 


Y/rONEY.  — ±°I0, 000.  —  Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

-*-*-*-  to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a  Private  Gentleman, 
upon  note  of  hand,  life  interests,  reversions,  legacies,  land,  houses,  or  other  property.  Interest, 
5  per  cent _ Address,  A.  B.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

(GOOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to 30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Pike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  Is.;  or  free  by  post  for  13  stomps. _ 

QEVEN  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  PREFERENCE  STOCK 

of  the  DEMERARA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Issued  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Colonial  Ordinance  of  August  26,  1861. 

Applications  for  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Stock  may  be  sent  to  CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq., 
Colonial  Commissioner,  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  Sc  Cave,  62 
Threadneedle  Street,  L<  ndon. _ 

"DEN  RIIYDD1NG,  Uklev,  Yorkshire.  —  A  Winter  and  Spring 

Residence _ Physician— Dr.  Macleod,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.A.S.  Scot. ;  Surgeon— Thomas  Scott, 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Ben  Rhydding  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  comfortable  establishments  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 

While  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Ben  Rhydding  proceeds  on  Hydrotherapeutics  as 
to  its  main  principle,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that,  but  includes  the  systematic  application 
of  the  art  of  cure  in  its  whole  range,  and  with  all  its  resources. _ 

TMPERIAL  HOTEL,  GREAT  MALVERN.— MALVERN 

J-  LINK  HOTEL,  MALVERN  LINK.  — During  the  Winter  Months  Visitors  can  he 
received  at  either  of  the  above  Hotels  at  a  reduced  scale  of  charges,  particulars  of  which  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  or  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Malvern  Link  Hotel.  _ 

Hydropathic  sanatorium.  —  Sudbrook  park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ _ _ _ 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  London,  S.W. 

President  —  The  EARL  of  CLARENDON. 

The  following  are  the  Terms  of  Admission  to  the  Library,  which  contains  80,000  Volumes  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages Subscription,  £3  a  year,  or,  £2  a  year 
with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country 
and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-Room  open  from  10  to  6.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

"DULL’S  LIBRARY. — Two  Volumes  at  a  time  a  Guinea  a 

U  Year,  for  the  best  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Science,  and  Religion.  Pro¬ 
spectus  gratis. 

Boll’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. _ 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY. — Surplus 

Copies  of  “  De  Tocqueville’s  Life,”  Smiles’  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers,”  Stanley’s  “  Eastern 
Church,”  Motley’s  “United  Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  "Mrs.  Delany’s 
Life,”  "Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

Boll’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street.  Cavendish  Square.  London,  W. 

A  RTISTS’  IMPROVED  STUDIO  EASEL.  — Will  take 

•AJL  Canvasses  from  6  inches  to  upwards  of  10  feet  high.  Powerful  winding-up  movement; 
steady  fall-forward  ditto.  Very  complete,  simple,  strong,  and  efficacious. 

W i nsor  &  Newton,  Manufacturers.  38  Rathbone  Place,  London. _ 

OPERA-CONCERTS,  &c. 

r]PHE  MALVERN  GLASS  —  (BURROW’S)  —  a  Brilliant 

JL  Achromatic,  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

A  noble  Lord  says:  “  I  used  them  in  the  Cathedral  during  the  late  Worcester  Music  Meeting, 
and  they  brought  all  the  Performers  vividly  before  me.  This  speuks  volumes  for  tlreir  efficacy, 
placed  as  I  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Central  Aisle.” 

Price  3  to  6  Guineas,  in  neat  Cases.  Forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  to 
W.  &  J.  BURROW,  GREAT  MALVERN. 

London  Agents: 

WALES  &  M’CULLOCH,  32  Ludgate  Street,  and  58  Cheapsidc,  E.C. 

Wfst  End _ B.  ARNOLD,  72  Baker  Street,  W. 

FOR  SALE,  a  Magnificent  and  very  Powerful  ACHROMATIC 

MICROSCOPE,  magnifying  60,000  times,  with  the  most  recent  improvements  ;  by  a 
celebrated  London  Maker:  suitable  equally  lor  the  student  and  the  amateur,  will  bear  the 
severest  tests,  and  is  in  perfect  condition.  Price,  with  Cabinet,  &c.,  complete,  £5  5s.  —  At  Mr. 
Berdoe’s,  Chemist,  Coiney  Hatch,  N. _ _ _ 

TYUTCII  BULBS.— The  following  First  Class  Collection,  for 

present  Planting,  sent  safety  packed  for  £1 ;  half,  10s. : — 20  finest  Hyacinths,  by  name,  12 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  6  paper  white,  12  double  white,  12  Pheasant  Eye  do.,  12  Jonquils,  24 
Double  Van  Thol  Tulips,  12  single  do.,  12  double  early,  12  late  do.,  6  Fire  King,  b  Tourne  Sol, 
190  Crocus,  2(?  Napoleon  do.,  extra  fine  yellow,  20  mixed  Anemones,  12  scarlet  do.,  50  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  12  carmine  do.,  18  Iris,  6  Gladiolus,  50  Snowdrops,  2  Japan  Lilies. 

P.  O.  orders  to  II.  Alexander,  Kender  Street,  New  Cross,  S.E. _ 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  Sec. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Church  and  Domestic  Mediaeval  Furniture, 
Paper  Hangings,  &e.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, 
upon  application— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


HTHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

A-  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna« 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguishedfrom  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

9 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

15 

0 

I 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  Sec.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re- plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

(CUTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

3J-irch  Ivory  Handles  . 

s.  d. 

12  6 

s.  d. 

10  0 

s.  d. 

4  3 

3J-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15  0 

11  6 

4  3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18  0 

14  0 

4  6 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles . 

24  0 

17  0 

7  3 

4-inch  Finest  African  Ivory  Handles . 

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto  witli  Silver  Ferules . 

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Diito.  Carved  Handles,  Silver  1  erules . 

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25  0 

19  0 

7  6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  . 

81  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
ter  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

11  0 

8  6 

2  6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21  0 

17  0 

4  6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17  0 

14  0 

4  0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13  0 

9  0 

3  0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  incases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 


TYISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

-A-S  material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherche  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six  :  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s  6d. 
the  set  of  six  :  elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set  :  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  Us.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five:  electro-plated.  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Ilot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.  ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. :  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

VV  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  Sic.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews. 


TVEANE’S  TABLE  CUTLERY,  celebrated  for  more  than  150 

years,  remains  unrivalled  for  quality  and  cheapness.  The  Stock  is  most  extensive  and 
complete,  aft'ording  a  choice  suited  to  the  taste  and  means  of  every  purchaser.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  prices  for  Ivory-handled  Knives  —  each  blade  being  of  the  best  steel,  bearing  our 
name,  and  warranted  :— 


Per  doz. 

b.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

s. 

8. 

Table  Knives . 

14  0 

16  0 

19 

0 

23 

0 

25 

29 

33 

Dessert  ditto  . 

12  0 

12  0 

15 

0 

18 

0 

20 

23 

28 

Carvers,  Joint,  per  pair 

4  6 

5  6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

8 

9 

11 

"D  LECTRO  -  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS.  Tlie  best 

J— ^  manufacture,  well  finished,  stroDgly  plated.  Every  article  stamped  with  our  mark  and 
guaranteed. 


FIDDLE. 

DEADED. 

kino’s. 

LILY. 

2nd  qua. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

2nd. 

Best. 

Best. 

Per  dozen. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

8. 

s. 

8. 

s.  d. 

Table  Spoons . 

33  0 

40  0 

44 

58 

54 

66 

58  0 

Table  Forks  . 

31  0 

38  0 

44 

5G 

54 

64 

56  0 

Dessert  Forks  . 

23  0 

29  0 

32 

40 

37 

46 

40  0 

Dessert  Spoons . 

24  0 

30  0 

32 

42 

37 

48 

42  0 

Tea  Spoous . 

14  6 

19  0 

22 

26 

26 

32 

26  0 

TYEANE  &  Co.’s  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and 

'  priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on  application  or  post  free.  This  list 
embraces  the  leading  articles  from  all  the  various  departments  of  their  establishment,  and  is 
arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods.  It  comprises  Table  Cutlery, 
Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Britannia  Metal, 
Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.  &c. 

DEANE  &  CO.  .(opening  to  the  Monument),  London  Bridge. 


A/TAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  77  and  78  Oxford-street,  contains  the  Largest  STOCK  in 
London  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed 
to  Military  and  Civil  Appointments  in  India  and  Colonies  can  select  complete  Services  of 
Plate  of  the  most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 

All  best  Steel  Blades,  secure  Balanco  Ivory  Handles. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

Transpar¬ 
ent  Ivory. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  . 

i0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

£l 

15 

0 

£1 

6 

0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1  pair  Regular  Meat  Curvers  . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers  . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Complete  Service . 

£2 

0 

0 

4  3 

0 

6 

■^5 

2 

0 

£6 

7 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price;  the  handles  are  so  secured  as  not  to 
become  loose  in  hot  water.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  und  cutlery  Military 
Messes.  Hotels,  and  all  Public  Establishments.  Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  Stock  for  selection 
and  immediate  shipment,  at  Sheffield  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only 
Loudon  Establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street. 

Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

kJ  FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(l’rize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  I’ost-free,  2a.  6d. 
WORKS-24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 
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rFHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE  and  LIFE 

J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS,  £1,350,000. 

London  Board. 

SIR  JOHN  MUSGROVE,  Bart.,  Chairman . 

FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq.,  &  WM.  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy -Chairmen. 
John  Addis.  Esq.  WUUamJMacnaughtan,  Esq. 


C.  S.  Butler,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  William  P.  de  Bathe,  Bart. 
Henry  V.  East,  Esq. 

Edward  Huggins,  Esq. 

John  Laurie,  Esq. 


Ross  D.  Mangles,  Esq. 

James  Morley,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson.  Bart. 
William  Nicol,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Company . 


In  1857  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances  in  Great  Britain  paid  to  Government  by  this  Company 
Was  £32,882,  and  in  1861  it  was  £61,833,  being  a.n  increase  m  five  years  of  £29,951. 

In  186"  the  Fire  Premiums  were  £313,725  ;  in  1861  they  were  £360,130,  being  an  increase  in  one 
year  of  £  16,405.  The  losses  paid  amount  to  £2,500,000,  and  all  claims  are  settled  with  liberality 
and  promptitude. 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary. 

T.ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

^  and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royal 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. 

Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vict.c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent _ 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blackheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

W  ith  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Y  early 
Pre¬ 
mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

dO 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

G 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS.  Secretary. 


EQUITABLE  ASSURANCE 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 


OFFICE. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

H.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 

James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 

Lord  G.  II.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dynelej ,  Esq. 

The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profils  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  December  31,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  December  19, 1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  hi  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in. 
December  1869,  and  in  all  iuture  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  op  Policies.-  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

JROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq Sub- Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Db'cctors. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nels  >n,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Kobinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  v  ithout,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  F  ive  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  life. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  exemption  under  Royal  Charter  from  the  liabilities 
of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,  with  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A  Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

_ _ ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

pANADA  AGENCY  ASSOCIATION,  Limited  (established 

1858),  125  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C. 

Directors . 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  HALIBURTON,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.  Henry  Kingscote,  Esq. 

Joseph  Fry,  Esq.  H.  E.  Montgomerie,  Esq. 

Pascoe  C.  Glyn,  E?q.  Prideaux  Selby,  Esq. 

William  Hazlitt,  Esq. 

Solicitors  —  Messrs.  Freshfields  &  Newman. 

Bankers—  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  negotiate  the  prompt  investment  of  moneys  on  freehold 
mortgage  in  Canada,  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  being  guaranteed  by  the  Association,  to 
be  paid  on  January  1  and  July  1.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 
_ HENRY  N.  LONG,  Secretary. 

p HALTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

CHINA. 

Head  Office — 20  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital,  £644,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and 

Shanghai. 

The  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  credit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  known  on  application. 

“  fT'AILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon).  COOPER  &  CO. 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  GLENNY,  next 

A  door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application'!  Fists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  tor  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B — THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS 
awarded  for  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  INDIA  GAUZE  WAIST¬ 
COATS.  and  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  winch  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 

152  Strand. 


M 


pHANDELIERS  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ornaments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

Osler,  45  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Established  1807. _ 

ASLEB’S  CLASS  CHANDELI E  R  S. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  i7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

_ _ _ _ Established  1807. _ ________ 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  S3  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch,, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens’),  London. 

CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks ;  also  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

U*IIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES — the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St. Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool ;  Manchester:  Wolverhampton. 

rPHE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 

A-  EXHIBITION  1862.  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
or  “  SOMNIER  TUCKER,”  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to 
Bedding  of  any  description,  say  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

“  The  Somnier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com¬ 
bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. _ __ 

CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . .  •  £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete  .••••••o  28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 
_ Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. _  " 

ELAZENBY  &  SON,  Foreign  Warehousemen  and  Family 

•  Grocers,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Breakfast  and  Luncheon 
Delicacies,  Comestibles,  and  Articles  for  Dessert,  noticing,  amongst  others,  York  and  West¬ 
phalia  Hams, Pickled  and  Smoked  Ox  Tongues, Strasburg  and  Yorkshire  Pies,  Smoked  Salmon,. 
Sardines,  Gorgon  a  Anchovies,  French  Truffles,  Preserved  Green  Peas,  French  Beans,  Mush¬ 
rooms.  Tomatoes,  French  and  Spanish  Olives,  Crystallized  and  Glaces  Apricots.  Greengages,. 
Strawberries  and  Angelica,  Jordan  Almonds,  Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French  Plums,  and  a 
var  ety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons;  their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces,  prepared 
under  personal  superintendence  ;  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Coffees,  Sugars,  Spices, 
Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  household  requisites  supplied  of  the  best  descriptions. — 
Families  regularly  waited  on  for  orders.— 6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

_ N.B _ Sole  proprietors  of  the  Receipt  for  TTnrvey’s  Sauce. _ 

YYTHISKIES,  Irish  and  Scotch,  Gem  of  Emerald  Isle,  18s.  and 

*  *  21s.  per  gallon  Imperial  Wine  Company,  314  Oxford  Street,  W. 


JWRNITURE 


TUINAHAN’S 

celebrated  old  Ir 


LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

rish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellowy 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

_ Qhserve  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  “  Kinnhan’s  LL  Whisky.” _ 

TTORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured ,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  by  2,280  Agents. 

OAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS  ’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 
_ SOIIO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ 

rT'EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

-L  MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  divect  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. _ 

CHHE  IMPERIAL  PATENT  HAIR  WAVER  will  Com- 

pletely  and  Efficiently  Wave  the  Hair  in  Three  Minutes,  with  perfect  Harmlessness  and 
unapproachable  Effect.  Prices,  5s.  6d.  plain.  Compound  Metallic,  8s.  6d.  ana  12s.  6d.  Depot, 
R.  Thomas,  79  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Order,  payable  at  the  Rathbone  Place  Office — Agents  wanted. 

JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 

Books. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLEN  FIELD  STARCH, 

_ Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen  ,&c. _ 

qHERWOOD’S  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.”— Belmont,  Vauxhall. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  I  G  H  T-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

*  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKF.TS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIO  MS. 

Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

I  “I  consider  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to 
create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 

Dr.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Spas  of  Germany.” 

“  Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the 
desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and 
indigestion  too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  the  Pale  Oil.” 

Dr.  LAWRANCE,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

“I  invariably  prescribe  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling 
assured  that  1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manufactured,  compound,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed.” 

Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  gen  uine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

sole  consignees  •- 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

_ CAUTION. —  Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. _ 

APPROVED  MEDICINE  —  an  old  established 

Household  Remedy,  recommended  by  Physicians  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Influenza, 
See  Bills  round  the  Bottles,  Is.  Hd.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each.  Of  all  Chemists. 


iyr  ann’s 

Household 
Consumption,  Jtc. 


"TDARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  are  particularly  recommended  to  all 

-A  persons  who  are  suffering  from  headache  or  indigestion,  whether  arising  from  constitu¬ 
tional  inaction,  bilinry  derangement,  or  over-indulgence  at  the  table.  They  have  never  been 
known  to  fail  in  affording  immediate  relief.  May  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in 
Boxes,  is.  ljd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  lls.  each.  Directions  with  each  box. 
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November  22,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Bevlew. 


ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT 

RAILWAY. 


ISSUE  OF  TWO  MILLION  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

BONDS. 

bf!  a,first  registered  Mortgage,  constituting  a  lien  on  the  income  and  all  corporate  rights,  privileges,  lands,  franchises  plant  and  property  of  the  Pennsylvania 
1  Railway,  and  guaranteed  by  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Divisions.  The  Interest  secured  by  a  trust  fund,  and ’payable  at  a  fixed  rTe  of  Exchange  in  Lend™. 

the  gi 
April 


The  Bonds  will  be  issued  at  70,  viz. : _ 


Bonds  of  100  dollars  at  £15  15  0  with  the  Coupon  for  G  months’  interest  due  April  1.  1863. 
..  Sfi0  >,  78  15  0  „  „  „  „ 

„  1.000  »  157  10  0 

These  Coupons  represent  £14  per  annum  on  each  Bond  of  1,000  dollars. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  IN  LONDON. 

SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.) 

JNO.  P.  KENNARD,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Hey  wood  &  Co.) 

CHARLES  MOZLEY,  Esq.  (Messrs.  I.  Barned  &  Co.,  Liverpool.) 


WILLIAM  REYNOLDS,  Esq.,  Meadville,  President. 
G.  A.  R1TTENBANNER,  Esq.,  West  Grenville. 
Hon.  GAYLORD  CHURCH,  Meadville. 

Hon.  JOHN  DICK,  M.C.,  Meadville. 

O.  HASTINGS,  Esq.,  Meadville. 

MARVIN  KENT,  Esq,,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

M.  JULES  LE VITA,  Paris. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Esq.,  Meadville. 


DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  E.  M'FARLAND,  Esq.  Meadville. 

JNO.  M’FARLAND,  Esq.,  Meadville. 

NATHANIEL  MARSH,  Esq.,  New  York,  President  of  the 
Erie  Railway. 

DON  F.  G.  NAVARRO,  Philadelphia,  as  Representative 
of  H.  E.  the  Doke  of  Rianzares. 

J.  J.  SHRYOCK,  Esq.,  Meadville. 

WILLIAM  THORP,  Esq.,  Meadville. 


BANKERS  IN  LONDON. 

Messrs.  HEYWOOD,  KENNARDS  &  Co. 


ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF. 

THOMAS  W.  KENNARD,  Esq.,  C.E. 


CONTRACTORS. 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs.  PETO  &  BETTS,  and  M.  SALAMANCA. 


Messrs.  FRESHFIELDS  &  NEWMAN. 


BROKERS. 

Messrs.  JOSHUA  HUTCHINSON  &  SON,  15  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 
Mr.  E.  F.  SATTERTHWAITE,  38  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


London  Offices  :  2  OLD  BEOAD  STREET,  E.C. 


100  Miles  (from  Salamanca  to  Meadville)  are  now  open.  100  miles  further,  to  Akron,  with  a  connexion  at  Cleveland,  will  be  ready  for  traffic  during  the  present 
month. 

The  Railway  to  Titusville  and  the  Oil  Regions  has  just  been  opened,  and  the  Branch  to  Franklin  and  the  great  Coal  Fields  will  be  opened  in  December  — 
completing  300  miles  of  Railway  in  actual  operation. 


The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  commences  at  Salamanca,  a  Station  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway,  and,  passing  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  forms  a  connexion  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railway,  at  Dayton,  and  completes  the  only  uninterrupted  line  of 
■communication  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  This  route  was  originally  surveyed  by  the  celebrated  American  Engineer,  G.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  the  year  1828;  and  the 
Railway  would  unquestionably  have  been  made  many  years  since,  but  for  the  hostile  influence  exercised  by  local  and  rival  interests.  It  clearly  occupies  the  natural  site  for  a 
grand  Trunk  road  to  the  West,  entirely  avoiding  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  South,  and  the  high  lands  running  along  the  Shore  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  North ;  thus 
obtaining  a  remarkably  level  line. 

The  Erie  Railway  Company  deems  “  the  connexion  to  be  of  such  importance,  from  the  large  and  valuable  Traffic  which  it  will  concentrate  and  throw  on  their  Road,” 
that  they  have  covenanted  to  pay  to  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts,  from  freight,  and  one  dollar  for  each  passenger,  during  five 
years.  The  contract  may  he  seen  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Freshfialds  and  Newman,  Solicitors,  Bank  Buildings,  Moorgate  Street. 

The  different  laws  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsvlvania,  and  Ohio,  through  which  this  Railway  runs,  render  separate  organizations  necessary,  but  practically  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  is  one  line.  The  several  Corporations  have  consolidated  their  interests,  making  each  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  all. 


The  Receipts  of  several  Railways,  parts  of  the  same  system  as  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  are  — 


The  Erie  Railway  .  .  . 

The  New  York  Central  .  .  . 

The  Pennsylvania  Central  .  . 

The  Lake  Shore  .  .  .  . 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 


Per  Mile  per  Week 
j*  » 

*i  » 

»  >» 


£65 

62 

93 

52 

48 


The  Receipts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  are  alreadv  £20  per  Mile  Weekly,  and  will  no  doubt  reach  the  average  rate  of  the  old  Lines. 
1st  Mortgage  Bonds  will  be  covered  by  nett  receipts  of  *6  per  Mile  Weekly. 


The  interest  on  all  its 


As  provision  for  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  the  Directors  undertake  to  pay  over  to  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Bankers,  of  New  York,  to  be  remitted  to  the 
Trustees,  in  London,  the  first  nett  receipts  of  the  Railway  until  a  sufficient  amount  is  accumulated  for  each  half-yearly  payment ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  security  for  both 
Dividend  and  Sinking  Fund,  the  Directors  have  also  entered  into  an  engagement  to  pay  to  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  direct,  the  subsidy  from  the  Erie  Railway  on  the 
gross  receipts  from  freight  and  passengers  brought  from  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway. 


The  Directors  believe  that  bv  the  creation  of  these  Trusts  and  by  engaging  to  pay  the  Coupons  in  London,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  4s.  to  the  dollar  (or  £14  per  annum  on  each 
Bond  of  1,000  dollars,  or  £225),  they  have  provided  fur  the  Bondholders  a  security  as  perfect  as  any  Railway  in  England  or  elsewhere  can  give. 


The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  has  several  distinct  sources  of  revenue,  any  one  of  which  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  funds  for  its  bonded  debt: _ 


1.  The  Erie  Railway  Bonus. 

2.  The  Petroleum  Traffic. 

3.  The  Coal  and  Cattle  Traffic. 

4.  Breadstuff's  and  the  General  Goods  and  Passenger  Traffic. 

The  whole  authorized  issues  of  1st  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  secured  on  the  Main  Line,  is  £1,687,500,  or  about  £4,500  per  Mile; 
of  this,  £225,000,  secured  primarily  on  the  New  York  Division,  has  been  issued.  It  is  now  proposed  to  place  £1562,500  (2,500,000  dollars),  andno  further  issue  will  be  made  for 
two  years.  The  Share  Capital  is  7,750,000  dollars. 

The  terms  of  issue  are  as  follow 

5  per  cent,  on  application. 

10  „  on  adotment. 

15  „  January  16,  1863. 

20  ,,  February  16,  1863. 

20  „  March  16,  1863. 

Subscribers  have  thp  option  of  paying  the  instalments  in  advance,  and  will  be  allowed  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  prepayments  ;  but  in  default  of  due  payment 
of  the  respective  instalments,  all  previous  payments  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

After  allotment,  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  to  “  hearer.”  These  certificates  will  be  exchanged  for  bonds  to  “bearer  ”  on  payment  of  the  final  instalment.  Coupons 
are  attached  to  the  bonds,  payable  in  April  and  October,  at  Messrs.  Heywood  &  Co.,  Bankers,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  4s.  per  dollar,  in  London  ;  or  may  be  sent  to  New  York  for 
collection,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  Bonds  will  be  registered  at  the  London  Office,  if  required,  without  charge. 

Forms  of  application,  with  copies  of  Reports  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  Maps,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Brokers  ;  or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  No.  2  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


2  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  October,  1862. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[November  22,  1862. 


HJ.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  NEW  OVERCOATS  and  JACKETS 

•  for  LADIES.  The  same  skill  in  fitting,  and  superiority  of  workmanship,  is  employed 
as  in  the  production  of  their  celebrated  Paletots  and  Overcoats  for  Gentlemen.  WATER¬ 
PROOF  TWEED  TRAVELLING  CLOAKS  and  WRAPPERS,  a  Guinea  and  a  Half. 
RIDING  HABITS  from  3  to  6  Guinea^  The  new  CLOAK  A  LA  MILITAIRE,  a  Guinea 
and  a  Half— H.  J.  &  D.  Nicoli.,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W.;  22  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London;  and  10 
St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. _ , 

HJ.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  PALETOTS  and 

•  other  OVERCOATS  for  GENTLEMEN  are  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use, 
the  best  at  moderate  prices.  NEGLIGfi  SUITS,  in  the  New  Winter  Patterns,  Two  Guineas. 
SIXTEEN  SHILLING  TROUSERS,  all  Wool,  in  the  new  Winter  Patterns — II.  J.&D. 
Nicoi.l,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W.;  22  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square, 
Manchester.  _ 

H  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for 

•  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  are  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use. 

BOYS’  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS,  One  Guinea. 

The  best  at  moderate  prices._H.  J.  &  D.  Nicoll,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W. ;  22  Cornhill, 
E.C.,  London  ;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. _ 

AJO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

•iV  ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  plain.  _  RODRIGUES’ 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 5  quires  for  (id.; 
Sermon  Paper,  4s.  (Id.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES, Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CAKD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved. and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printed  for  4s.  fid.,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’.  42  PICCADILLY.  LONDON. _ 

pREST,  MONOGRAM,  ADDRESS,  and  REVERSED 

INITIAL  DIES  Cut  to  Order.  No  Charge  for  Stamping  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes  from 
Die  plain.  Writing  Papers,  Envelopes,  and  General  Stationery  (Samples  free-).  Specimen  of 
Dies  on  application.  All  Orders  to  the  value  of  £1  and  upwards  Carriage  Free  to  the  nearest 
Railway  Station. 

WILLIAM  DAWSON  &  SONS, 

Stationers  and  Account  Book  Manufacturers, 

74  Cannon  Street,  City,  London  (Established  1809). 


This  day  is  published, 

ALMANAC  for 


18(53.  Sewed  in 


to  the  ALMANAC.  Sewed  in 


a 


rTHE  BRITISH 

Wrapper,  Is. 

THE  COMPANION 

Wrapper,  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

LONDON  IN  1862.  By  Charles  Knight. 

DISTRESS  IN  LANCASHIRE  :  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Economic  JEffects.  By  John 
Plummer. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES,  with  Reference  to  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.  By  George  Dodd. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  :  its  Description,  and  Present  State. 

BRIEF  LOGARITHMIC  TABLE.  By  J.  Le  Capfelain,  Actuary  of  the  late  Albion 
Life  Assurance  Company. 

FIRES  AN  D  FIRE  BRIGADES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN 
EUROPE,  as  shown  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  Bv  James  Thorne. 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS,  1862.  With  Woodcuts. 

With  the  other  usual  Articles  on  the  Legislation,  Statistics,  &c.  of  1862. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION. 

cloth  boards,  lettered,  4s. 

London:  Knight  &  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street; 

_ And  Sold  by  aH  Book-cullers  in  the  United  Kingdom. _ 

1RAMER,  BEALE,  &  WOOD’S  MUSICAL  ALBUM  for 

1863.  Edited  by  RenJS  Fa vargeb,  and  superbly  Illustrated  by  Brandard.  The  Cover 
is  richly  Embossed,  and  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  The  Album  contains  Vocal,  Instru¬ 
mental,  and  Dance  Music,  specially  written  for  the  work,  and  never  before  published. 

Contents: 

Berceuse . 

Les  Enfans  des  Paris 


Together, 


C1 


The  Evening  Chime  is  Sounding 

Rondo  Polka . 

Happy  Day . 

The  Spinning  Wheel  .... 
Deux  Romances  .  •  •  .  • 

1/ Avalanche  ...... 

The  Angel  Guide . 

Yvonne . 

La  Belle  Italienne . 

I  Leave  Thee,  Mine  Own 
Schwabisches  Volkslied 
Over  the  Silvery  Lake  .... 

The  Name  of  Him  I  Love  . 

La  Belle  Allemande  .... 

Douce  Alice . 

Day  is  Breaking . 

La  Finlandaise . 

Forget  Him,  Ahl  the  Thought  were  Vain 

Polonaise . 

She  was  a  Maid  of  Artless  Grace 
The  Village  Bells  Ring  Merrily  . 

St.  Anthony  .  .  .  . 

Fairer  than  the  Morning 
Danse  de  Robert  le  Diable  .  .  • 


Romance,  Pianoforte 
Quadrille  . 

Ballad 
Pianoforte 
Vocal  Duet 
Song  . 

Pianoforte 
Galop 
Song  . 

Polka  Mazurka 
Polka. 

Vocal  Duet 
Pianoforte 
Vocal  Duet 
Ballad 
Pianoforte 
Vaises 

Vocal  Quartctt 
Valse  . 

Song  . 

Pianoforte 
Song  . 

Bridal  Song 
Polka 
Song  . 

Pianoforte  Duet 


Rt*ne  Favarger. 
Leon  Leoni. 

M.  W.Balfe. 
Lifcbure  Wely. 
Rene  Favarger. 
Henry  Smart. 
Stephen  Heller. 
Leon  Leoni. 

Rene  Favarger. 
Rene  Favarger. 
Leon  Leoni. 

M.  W.  Balfe. 
Polydore  de  Vos. 
W.  V.  Wallace. 
Rene  Favarger. 
Rene  Favarger. 
Leon  Leoni. 

Rene  F avarger. 
Leon  Leoni. 

C.  Gounod. 

Rene  Favarger. 
G.  A.  Macfarren. 
C.  J.  Hargitt. 
Leon  Leoni. 

C.  Gounod. 

Rene  F avarger. 


Price  21s. 

Cramer,  Beale,  &  Wood,  201  Regent  Street. 


About  November  20  will  be  published, 

nnHOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES 

and  CALENDARS  for  1863.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  In  a  variety  of  sizes 
for  the  Pocket  or  the  Desk.  Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

_ To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  _ 

THE  REV.  ISAAC  WILLIAMS  ON  GENESIS. 

Small  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

'THE  BEGINNING  of  the  BOOK  of  GENESIS ;  with  Notes 

and  Reflections.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.  This  work  is  printed  uniformly  with 
Mr.  Williams’s  “  Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  Gospels.” 

_ Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. _ _ 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS  of  a  CLERICAL  MEETING:  being 

the  Minutes  of  the  Alcester  Clerical  Association,  from  1842  to  1860  ;  with  a  Preface  on  the 
Revival  of  Ruri-Dccanal  Chapters.  Edited  by  Richard  Seymour,  M.A.,  Rector  of  KinwaYton, 
and  Rural  Dean  ;  and  John  F.  Mackakness,  M.  A.,  late  Vicar  of  Tardebigge,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Worcester,  now  Rector  of  Honiton. 

“  If  these  records  have  any  merit,  it  is  that  they  contain  a  history  of  clerical  opinion  during 
a  not  uneventful  period,  and  a  proof  that  the  internal  conflict  of  theological  parties  in  the 
Church,  ofeen  assumed  to  be  more  bitter  than  it  really  is,  may  easily  be  tempered  by  good  sense 
and  practical  wisdom  into  friendly  andnot  unprofitable  discussion.” — Extract  from  Preface. 
_ Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. _ 

New  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  in  cloth,  £1  11s.  6d.;  or,  bound  in  calf,  £2  2s. 

WEBSTER’S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

’  *  LANGUAGE.  New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Chauncey  A.  Good¬ 
rich,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 

In  announcing  this*  New  Edition,  the  Proprietors  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  features  which 
distinguish  it,  and  to  put  before  those  who  are  in  want  of  such  a  book  the  points  in  which  it 
excels  all  other  Dictionaries,  and  which  render  it  the  best  that  has  yet  been  issued  fox  the  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  of  daily  use. 

1.  Accuracy  of  Definition. — 2.  Pronunciation  Intelligibly  Marked _ 3.  Comnleteness. _ 4. 

Etymology.— 5.  Obsolete  Words — 6.  Uniformity  in  the  Mode  of  Spelling _ 7.  Quotations.— 

8.  Cheapness. 

The  volume,  containing  1,624  pages,  is  sold  at  fl  11s.  6d.  in  cloth,  and  will  be  found,  on  com¬ 
parison,  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  issued.  In  this  New  Edition,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Pages  have  been  added,  without  any  addition  to  the  price. 

With  the  determination  that  the  superiority  of  the  work  shall  be  fully  maintained,  and  that 
it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  age  and  the  universal  increase  of  education,  the 
Proprietors  have  added  to  this  New  Edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Goodrich,— 

A  Table  of  Synonyms.— An  Appendix  of  New  Words.— Table  of  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
&c. 


Please  to  see  that  no  other  Edition  is  substituted. 


LAND  IN  VICTORIA. 

This  day  is  published,  2d.  with,  and  Id.  without  Map,  postage  Id.  extra, 

THE  LAND  LAW  of  VICTORIA  (Australia).  By  the 

J-  Hon.  O avan  Duffy,  Minister  of  Public  Lands. 

London:  W.  II.  Smith  &  Son,  186  Strand,  and  21  Lower  Sackvilie  Street,  Dublin;  to  be  had 
at  all  their  Railway  Bookstalls;  and  also  at  Mr.  G.  Street’s,  Colonial  Newspaper  Office, 
30  Cornhill,  E.C. 


THE 

-A-  TJF.I 


CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XXXVI.  (for 

DECEMBER)  will  be  published  on  Friday,  the  28th  inst.,  with  4  Illustrations,  Is. 

Contents  ; 

ROMOLA.  (  With  2  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  XXVII _ The  Young  Wife. 

„  XXVIII _ The  Painted  Record. 

„  XXIX _ A  Moment  of  Triumph. 

„  XXX. — The  Avenger's  Secret. 

„  XXXI— Fruit  is  Seed. 

„  XXXII— A  Revelation. 

CAMPAIGNING  WITH  GENERAL  POPE. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS— No.  26.  DESSEIN’S. 

TIIE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  ( With  an  Itliutration.) 

Chapter  X— Mrs.  Lupex  and  Amelia  Roper. 

„  XI _ Social  Life. 

„  Xn _ Lilian  Dale  becomes  a  Butterfly. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  MY  DAUGHTER’S  MARRIAGE. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  SPEZZIA. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Part  IV.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

HOW  PRIOR  RICHARD  OF  DUNSTABLE  RULED  HIS  MONKS  AND  TENANTS, 
AND  HOW  HE  TREATED  HIS  NEIGHBOURS. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Literature  . .  Shakspcare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets,  illustrated  by  John  Gilbert.  Early 
English  Poems.  Pictures  of  English  Landscape,  by  Birket  Foster, 
with  Poems  by  Tom  Taylor.  The  New  Forest :  its  History  and 
Scenery,  by  John  R.  Wise,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Mrs. 
Gordon’s  Life  of  Christopher  North.  Miss  Kavanagh’s  English 
Women  of  Letters.  Our  Last  Years  in  India,  by  Mis.  John  Speid. 
Dr.  Wallicli's  North  Atlantic  Sea  Bed. 

Science . On  the  Existence  of  Muscles  in  Plants.  The  Velocity  of  Light.  Alloy 

of  Platinum  and  Iridium. 

Smith,  Ei  der,  &Co.,65  Cornhill. _ 

njMiE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  November  22,  1862. 

-a-  3d.  Contents: 

Cheap  Foods,  their  Selection  and  Preparation— The  Examination  Scheme  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  the  Promotion  of  Adult  Education— The  Nation  and  the  Nations— Substitutes  for 
Cotton —  Cornishmen— On  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death  — The  Agricultural 
Labourer  — Child  Labour  in  Manufactories— Social  Classics:  Franklin  on  National  Wealth 
and  Commerce  — The  Day. 

The  Monthly  part  for  October,  Is.,  contains  complete  Reports  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  Social  Congress  at  Brussels  ;  arranged  for  permanent  reference. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRAC- 

^  TICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL),  Part  X.,  November  15,  price  2s.,  contains: 
Chromo-Lithography,  by  F.  W.  Rowney,  Esq.  (Messrs.  G.  Rowney  &  Co.)  — Projectiles,  by 
F.  A.  Abel,  F.K.S.  — Fortification,  by  Colonel  CunlifFe  Owen,  R.E.,  C.B — Fire-arms,  by  John 
Rigby,  A.M.  (Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Rigby.  Dublin) —  Artillery,  by  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  — 
Furniture,  by  Peter  Graham,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham).  Illustrated  by  Plate  En¬ 
gravings  of  Rifling  Machine  and  Metal  Work,  and  60  Woodcuts. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietors’  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents),  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

THE  EDINBURGH  M U S E U M.  —  MANCHESTER 

CELLARS _ THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains: — Fine  View  of  the  Indus¬ 

trial  Museum,  Edinburgh— Materials  for  Life  of  Cibber— Stained  Glass  and  Ventilation— The 
Cellar  Dwellings  of  Manchester  (with  Illustrations)— Doings  in  Florence— The  Architectural 
Alliance— Grinling  Gibbons— Local  Albert  Memorials— Ventilation  and  Warmth  ;  Saving  of 
Fuel— Chains  and  Chain  Cables— Copyright  and  Patent  Right— Projects  affecting  the  Metropolis 

_ Life  Belts  and  Boats— Church-building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c 

4d.,  by  post  5d.  Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

HjMIE  INDEX,  for  Thursday,  November  20,  Gd.,  contains,  among- 

a  variety  of  other  interesting  matter  : 

The  Case  for  the  Defendants  (The  Letters  of  “  Historicus”). 

The  Fall  Elections  in  the  United  States. 

The  South  and  the  Internal  Slave  Trade. 

The  Cotton  Crop  of  1863. 

The  Palmyra  Massacre. 

The  Annexation  of  Texas. 

Letter  from  Richmond. 

Published  every  Thursday  Evening,  at  4  o’clock,  at  13  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
IMPORTANT  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  “ SPECTATOR .” 

A  SUPPLEMENT  will  he  given  with  the  “  SPECTATOR ” 

of  January  3,  1863,  containing : 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILIES  of  EUROPE, 
With  Notes  on  the  Budgels  of  t  ie  leading  States, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  article  in  the  **  Spa  tator  ”  of  January  30,  1858. 

It  will  also  contain  a.  Review  of  Home  and  Foreign  Literature,  examining  and  comparing 
the  Circulation  of  Books,  Magazines,  and  popular  Periodicals  in  Great  Britain  and  the  chief 
countries  in  Europe. 

Early  application  for  Advertisement  space  to  be  addressed  to  the  publisher, 

1  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  No.  2  of 

nPIIE  NEW  REPORTS. — Containing  all  the  Cases  involving- 

any  Points  of  Law  or  Practice  which  have  been  decided  in  all  Courts  up  to  and  including 
Wednesday  last. 

EDITORS. 

{George  Osborne  Morgan,  M.A.,  late  Stowell  Fellow  of  University 
College,  and  Eldon  Scholar,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Bar¬ 
rister-at-Law. 

Charles  Edward  Jemmett,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

/'Henry  Tindal  Atkinson.  Esq., of  the  Middle  Temple, and  Northern 
\  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law. 

*  *  I  John  Morgan  Howard,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Home 
v*  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Terms  of  Subscription,  12  2s.  per  annum. 

Published  by  W.  Maxwell,  32  Bell  Yard,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. —The  Sixth  Volume,  cloth, 

-L  gilt,  5s.  6cl.  now  ready  ;  also  Binding  Cases,  is.  each.  All  back  Numbers  and  Volumes 
are  in  print. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

QT.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE. — Volume  Five  is  this  day  readv, 

^ ’  5s.  6d. ;  also  Cases,  Is.  each.  All  previous  Volumes  and  Numbers  are  in  print. 

London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

’NJOTICE. ■ — A  NEW  NOVEL,  by  the  Author  of  “Lady 

Audley’s  Secret,”  will  commence  in  the  December  Number  of  “TEMPLE  BAR 
MAGAZINE,”  ready  November  24.  is.  Monthly. 

Office:  122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

On  December  1,  uniform  with  “FUNNY  FELLOW,”  Is.  complete, 

gOM E T I II N G  TO  LAUGH  AT.  Georgeously  and  Grotesquely 

London :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


Common  Law 


This  day,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

'TRIE  HANDBOOK  of  the  TELEGRAPH :  a  comprehensive 

Guide  to  Telegraphy,  Telegraph  Clerks’  Remembrancer,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  for 
Employment  in  the  Telegraph  Service.  Containing  Suggestions  to  Applicants,  and  a  Series  of 
Instructions  in  Telegraphy,  including  the  Formation  of  the  Single  and  Double  Needle,  and 
Printing  Alphabets,  Numerals,  Annotation,  Signalling,  and  Accounts,  with  Explanations  of 
the.  Forms  in  use,. copious  Exercises  and  Examples,  Rules,  Regulations,  Bye-Laws,  &c.,  to 
which  is  udded  a  list  of  Telegraph  Companies,  Extent  of  Lines,  and  Chief  Offices,  the  whole 
combining  a  variety  of  useful  and  interesting  information  to  the  general  reader,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  valuable  companion  to  the  Telegraph  Clerk.  By  R.  Bond,  Author  of  the  “  Guide  to 
Railway  Situations.” 

“  A  great  deal  of  interesting  information  both  about  the  electric  and  human  working  of 
the  telegraph.”— A thcnccum. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

London:  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  2G  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day,  illustrated  with  Diagrams,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

HPREATISE  on  the  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  of  the 

STATIONARY,  MARINE,  and  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  with  Rules  in  Words  at 
length,  and  Examples  worked  out  for  the  use  of  Practical  Men,  forming  an  easy  Introduction 
to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  theory  of  this  important  subject.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.,  Author 
of  “  Theodolite  Surveying  and  Levelling,”  “  Railway  Engineering,’’  “  Land  and  Engineering 
Surveying,”  and  numerous  other  works  in  Weale’s  Series. 

“  As  much  as  most  engmeers  will  want,  and  a  vast  deal  more  than  many  have.”—,!  thcnccum. 
Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

Loudon  :  Virtue  Biiotheks  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


1  vol.  roj-al  8vo.  with  Map  and  16  Illustrations,  18s. 

fPHEBES,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants,  Ancient 

and  Modem ;  including  a  Record  of  Excavations  in  the  Necropolis. 
By  A.  Henry  Riiind,  F.S.A.,  & c. 


“  The  most  important  of  Mr.  Rhind’s 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  tills 
ever  interesting  subject  is  an  account  of  a 
discovery  of  the  tomb  of  a  Theban  digni¬ 
tary  and  its  contents.” — Athenaeum. 

“Mr.  Rhind’s  work  is  invested  with 
that  peculiar  interest  which  arises  from 
the  narrations  of  practical  explorers, 
especially  when  we  know  them  to  be  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  in  other  respects  qualified  as 
Mr.  Rhind  is.** — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“  ‘  Thebes,  its  Tombs  and  their  Te¬ 
nants,’  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  litera¬ 


ture  of  Egyptian  antiquities ;  and  is  a  work 
of  equal  importance,  interest,  and  literary 
merit.  Mr.  Rhind’s  style  is  striking  and 
finished,  his  powers  of  description  are 
great,  and  his  narrative  of  personal  ex¬ 
plorations  is  as  succinct,  intelligible,  and 
vivid  ashisstatementofindividual  theories 
and  points  of  dissidence  from  his  brother 
investigators  is  modest,  firm,  and  well 
sustained.  His  work  is  one  which  must 
be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  classes  of 
readers.’’  Morning  Post. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  LATE  REV.  HARTWELL  HORNE. 

Just  published,  post  Svo.  with  a  Portrait  on  Steel  from  a  Photograph,  cloth,  5s. 

REMINISCENCES,  Personal  and  Bibliographical,  of  THOMAS 

HARTWELL  HORNE,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  See.,  Author  of  “An  Introduction  to 
the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  With  Notes  by  his 
Daughter,  Sirah  A.  Cheyne;  and  a  short  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M’Caul, 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 


“We  recommend  these  *  Reminiscences  ’  of 
the  life  and  labours  of  a  man  whose  fervent 


“  Mr.  Ilorne  simply  relates  the  leading 
features  of  his  life  in  a  calm  and  Christian 
tone,  and  his  daughter  writes  in  the  spirit  of 
filial  duty,  and  with  no  undue  partiality.” 

Clerical  Journal. 
London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


piety  was  as  conspicuous  ns  his  indomitable 
industry  and  extensive  usefulness.”— Record, 


WORKS  BY  ANDREW  JAMES  SYMINGTON. 


Just  published,  with  51  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  W.  J.  Linton,  from  Drawings  by  the 

Author,  10s.  6d. 

J)EN  and  PENCIL  SKETCHES  of  FAROE  and  ICELAND. 


“  His  descriptions  of  the  scenes  visited  by 
him  are  picturesque  and  entertaining:.’' 

Examiner. 

“  Written  in  a  pleasant  and  lively  manner, 
the  chief  forte  of  the  author  lying:  in  his 
power  of  clear  description  of  localities  and 
scenery  —  a  rare  gift  in  travellers,  and  one  of 
no  slight  importance.”  Spectator. 

“  His  pen  sketches  are  pleasant  reading:,  and 
those  by  his  pencil,  which  have  been  effec¬ 
tively  rendered  on  wood,  are  equally  pleasant 
to  look  at.  There  are  few  summer  tours  more 
profitable  than  this.”  Parthenon. 

“  The  stories  and  fairy'  tales,  printed  in  the 
appendix,  may  be  called  true  photographs, 
replete  with  incidental  descriptions  of  Ice¬ 
landic  habits  and  manners,  and  opening  a  far 
better  insight  into  the  working  of  the  Icelan¬ 
dic  mind  than  any  philosophical  analysis  that 
could  be  offered.”  Athenaeum. 


“Should  any  of  our  readers  be  tempted  to 
make  a  holiday  this  summer  in  so  high  a 
latitude,  this  little  volume  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  guide.”  Art  Journal. 

‘‘Nicely  got  up,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  of  remarkable  scenery.  The 
volume  contains  something  to  suit  all  tastes, 
and  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  those  who 
delight  in  Northern  traditions  and  literature.” 

Sun. 

“A  most  vivid  book,  full  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  and  strange  natural  phenomena.  His 
descriptions  of  these  two  stormy  lands,  in  the 
terrors  of  the  tempest,  and  in  the  brief  beauty 
of  their  swift  summer,  convey  what  is  as  near 
to  actually  new  impressions  as  words  can 
convey  it.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  traveller’s 
book  ;  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
stock  of  Icelandic  and  Norse  literature.” 

Daily  News. 


HAREBELL  CHIMES.  New  Edition,  5s. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  in  NATURE,  ART,  and  LIFE.  2  vols.  21s. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Demy  4to.  450  pp.  36s. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  S.  JOHN.  Translated  from 

the  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Georgian.  Slavonic,  Sahidic,  Memphitic,  Gothic,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  printed  with  the  Authorized  Version,  in  twelve  parallel 
columns,  with  short  Notes  at  the  foot  of  every  translation,  and  Notes  on  the  Revised 
Version  prepared  by  the  Five  Clergymen.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malax,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5  parts,  352  pp.  2s.  6d.;  cloth  boards,  3s. 

THE  GREAT  TRUTHS  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Edited,  and  with  a  Preface,  by  W.  U.  R. 

“  This  is  a  book  which  we  welcome  with  entire  satisfaction:  the  truths  are  expressed  with  a 
simplicity  of  diction  which  is  by  no  means  common."— Ecclesiastic.  m 
“We  may  call  the  work  a  body  of  Divinity  on  a  small  scale  for  plain  readers,  and  we  nave 
been  much  impressed  with  the  amount  of  Catholic  Truth  which  it  contains.”— Clerical  Journal. 

Strongly  bound,  6s. 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  GUIDE  to  FAITH  and  PIETY :  a 

Manual  of  Devotion  and  Instruction,  compiled  by  R.  B.,  and  revised  in  part  by  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Carter. 

Contents:  Treatise  on  Prayer— Summary  of  Faith  and  Duty— Daily  Rules  and  Morning 
Prayers— Prayers  for  Every  Hour — Evening  Devotions— Meditations — Rules  for  Iloly  Life — 
Reflections  for  a  Month— Litanies— Thanksgivings,  Intercessions,  and  Prayers— Holy  Scripture 
— Holy  Days  and  Seasons— Remedies  against  Sins— Penitential  Psalms— Meditations  and 
Prayers  before  Holy  Communion,  Thanksgivings  after — Preparations  for  Death — Devotions  fo7 
the  Sick,  &c. 

Demy  8vo.  5s. 

EIGHTEEN  SERMONS  of  S.  LEO  the  GREAT  on  the 

INCARNATION.  Translated,  with  Notes,  and  the  “  Tome  ”  of  S.  Leo  in  the  original, 
by  Willum  Brioht,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Limp  cloth,  1b.  8d. ;  cloth,  2s. 

THE  COTTAGE  COMMENTARY.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hunt, 

M.A.,  Oxford,  Incumbent  of  Edells,  Edenbridge.  On  the  Gospel  of  S.  Mark.  Vol.  U. 

Already  published,  by  the  same  Author,  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John.  Cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each  ; 
or  extra  thick  cloth  boards,  3s. 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

CONCIONALIA:  Outlines  of  Sermons  for  Parochial  Use  for 

Every  Sunday  and  Holyday  throughout  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Chard,  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 


LONDON  :  J.  MASTERS,  ALDERSGATE  STREET;  AND  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


MESSRS.  CHAMBERS’S 

LATEST  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  69. 

THE  SONGS  of  SCOTLAND  prior  to  Burns.  With  the  Tunes. 

Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  this  Volume  are  given  all  the  Old  Scottish  Songs  of 
merit,  and  their  Original  Melodies  ;  together  with  Historical  Information  on  the  General 
Subject,  and  on  each  particular  Song  and  Tune. 


This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 

“DARREN  HONOUR :  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  Guy 

Livingstone.”  Reprinted  from  “  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

This  day.  Is. 

SUGGESTIONS  for  the  APPLICATION  of  the  EGYPT- 

OLOGICAL  METHOD  to  MODERN  HISTORY  ;  Illustrated  by  Examples. 
_ London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  demy  8vo.  18s. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT 

JJx-  BRITAIN.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates,  Diagrams.  & c.  By  Charles  Murchison, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  and  Assistant-Physician  to 
Middlesex  Hospital.  _  „  „  w 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  New  and  Revised  Edition  of 

A  N  ESSAY  on  the  ORIGIN  ancl  FORMATION  of  the 

-LjL.  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.  Containing  an  Examination  of  M.  Raynouard's  Theory 
on  the  Relation  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Provencal,  and  French  to  the  Latin.  By  the  Right 
Hon-  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


THE 

TIER 


Now  readyr,8vo.  pp.  80,  stitched  in  wrapper.  Is. 

MEANING  of  HISTORY :  Two  Lectures. 

deric  Harrison,  M.A. 

London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


By  Fre- 


BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  MOST  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION. 

1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  386,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

’A  jTEDITATIONS  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  Translated 

-t»JL  from  the  German  by  Fredktka  Rowan. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  were  selected  by  the  Queen,  and  by  her  desire  translated  by  Miss 
F.  Rowan,  and  printed  for  Her  Majesty  for  private  distribution.  Subsequently,  however,  Her 
Majesty  granted  her  gracious  permission  to  Miss  Rowan  to  publish  the  selection. 

London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row ; 

And  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  and  also  at  the  Circulating  Libraries. 

Just  published,  6s. 

rrqiE  FUNCTIONS  of  SI  and  QUI,  with  Special  Reference 

J-  to  German  Theories.  By  Gavin  Hamilton,  of  the  Elgin  Academy. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  James  Gordon. _ 

This  day,  8vo.  sewed,  2s. 

A  CHARGE  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 

Winchester,  by  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  his  Ninth 
Visitation  in  October  1862. 

London  :  Hat-chard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. _ 

Now  ready,  small  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

a,  DEATH,  and  FUTURITY.  Illus- 

. .  :  Authorities.  By  Horace  Wei.by.  Contents: — Life  and 

Time— Nature  of  the Soul— Spiritual  Life— Mental  Operations— Belief  and  Scepticism-Prema¬ 
ture  Interment— Phenomena  of  Death— Sin  and  Punishment— The  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord— 
The  End  of  the  World  Foretold— Man  after  Death— The  Intermediate  State— The  Great  Resur¬ 
rection— Kecognition  of  the  Blessed— The  Day  of  Judgment— The  Future  States— New  Heavens 
and  Earth,  ie. 

“  The  author  and  compiler  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  largely-read  and  deeply-thinking  man. 
For  its  plentiful  su"gestiveness  alone  it  should  meet  with  a  kindly  end  grateful  acceptance.  It 
is  a  pleasant,  dreamy,  charming,  startling  little  volume,  every  page  of  which  sparkles  like  a 
gem  in  an  antique  setting.” — Dispatch. 

..  a  few  0f  the  chapters  are  Mr.  Welby  s  own  composition,  and  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  thoughtfully  and  carefully  written.” — Critic.  ,  ,,, 

“  Not  inferior,  as  an  interesting  literary  curiosity,  to  the  famous  Anatomy  of  Melar.cn olv. 

Omental  liud yet. 

•  “  We  know  of  no  work  that  so  strongly  compels  reflection,  and  so  well  assists  it.” 

London  llcvicw. 

“  Nothing  but  what  is  orthodox.”— Spectator.  ,  ,  , 

“The  pious  believer  must  be  charmed  with  these  pages.  Burton  s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
is  a  fine  suggestive  book,  and  full  of  learning  ;  and  of  the  volume  before  us  wc  are  inclined  to 
speak  in  the  same  terms.”—  Era.  .  _ .  -  „  T„  .  .  , 

“  A  valuable  array  of  the  best  thoughts,  impressions,  and  beliefs.  — Illustrated  I  inics. 

Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 


lyTYSTERIES  of  LIFE, 

AVjL  trated  from  the  Best  and  Latest  A 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TTYDROPATHY;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine. 

Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  San: 


By  Edward  W. 

_  _ _ _  _  Sanatorium  at  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill.  Surrey. 

“  A  book  of  consummate  ability.  — Cress. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New’  Burlington  Street,  W. 


1  vol.  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

SOMETHING  of  ITALY :  being  a  Tour  through  that  Country 

in  1862.  By  W.  Chambers. 

Price  9s. 

CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  Vol.  4.  Containing  2,329 

distinct  Articles,  363  Wood  Engravings,  and  3  Steel  Plate  Maps.  The  Publishers  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  that,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  they  have  now  reached  the  half 
of  the  work,  and  that  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  on  their  part,  not  only  to 
accelerate  its  issue,  but  to  insure  its  completion  in  Eight  Volumes. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CHAMBERS’S  HOUSEHOLD  SHAKESPEARE.  Vol.  7. 

Tliis  Edition  has  been  purged  of  all  impurities,  and  is  intended  for  being  read  aloud  in 
the  Family  Circle.  To  be  completed  in  10  vols. 

1  vol.  Is. 

TALES  and  SONGS,  Musically  arranged  for  Young  Readers  and 

Singers.  Being  the  Fifth  Volume  of  a  New  Series  of  CHAMBERS’S  LIBRARY  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

1  vol.  18mo.  Is. 

A  MISCELLANY  of  SCOTTISH  POEMS,  chiefly  of  a 

Humorous  and  Descriptive  Character. 

Price  6d. 

RAMBLING  REMARKS  on  GOLF.  Illustrated. 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Vol.  I.  of 

CHAMBERS’S  BOOK  of  DAYS :  a  Miscellany  of  Popular 

Antiquities,  &c.  Edited  by  R.  Chambers.  [On  December  31,1862. 


AY.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  SUNDAY  READING. 


TELE  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS. 


T3LAIN  WORDS.  First  and  Second  Series.  By  the  Rev. 

J-  W.  Walsham  How,  M.A.  2s.  limp  cloth,  and  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  each  volume. 

A  LARGE  TYPE  EDITION,  cloth  hoards,  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 


Just  published, 

A  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

HP  HE  LIFE  of  CHRIST ;  taken  from  the  Services  of  the 

Church.  With  Questions  and  Answers.  6d. 


A  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


QIIADOWS  of  TRUTH ;  or,  Thoughts  and  Allegories,  in  Prose 

and  Yerse.  By  G.  M.  C.  Cloth  boards,  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

“  It  contains  some  pleasing  allegories,  some  thoughtful  verses,  and  some  Gospel  scenes  worked 
out  in  a  very  full  and  careful  description.  It  is  beyond  the  very  young,  but  likely  to  interest 
boys  and  girls  in  their  early  teens.”—  Guardian. 

_ London:  John  Moroan,  10  Paternoster  Bow. _ 

Just  published,  cloth  limp,  2s.;  or  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

/COMMON  LIFE  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine 

Clarke,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Derby.  Containing  Sermons  on  Bargain  Driving 
—Limits  of  Man’s  Daily  Labour — Some  Temptations  of  Trade— The  Lads  of  the  Parish— Young 
Men— Mothers  and  Sisters— Over-dress— Causes  of  Ragged  ness— The  Drunkard  and  his  Rescue 
—The  Gospel  of  the  Body— The  Sin  of  “Leasing  ”— The  Races— &c.  &c. 

_ London:  John  Morgan,  10  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

nnilREE  YEARS  in  MELBOURNE.  By  Clara  Aspinall. 

J-  “  The  work  before  us  is  evidently  that  of  a  highly  educated  lady,  who,  travelling  for 
amusement  alone,  and  having  ample  time  at  her  disposal,  lias  been  able  to  take  an  honest  and 
impartial  view  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Those  who  have  friends  in  the  colony,  or  those 
who  contemplate  going,  cannot  possibly  *  make  themselves  at  home  ’  so  pleasantly  or  so  easily 
as  by  reading  this  clever  book.” 

L.  Booth,  307  Regent  Street.  W. 


3  vols.  fcp.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

T)EAN  MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  tlio  JEWS. 

Edition.  Illustrated  with  Maps. 

London:  William  Teoq,  Pancras  Lane, Cheapside. 


The  original 
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2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  in  the  HIGHLANDS; 

and  Thoughts  about  Art.  By  P.  G.  Ha  merton. 


Albemarle  Street, 

November  1 862. 

NEW  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


FIVE  MONTHS  on  the  YANGr-TSZE,  with  a 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters.  By  Capt.  T.  W. 
Blakiston,  K.A.  With  2  .Maps  and  24  Illustrations.  8vo.  18s. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of 

the  TAEPING  REBELLION  in  CHINA ;  from  Information  collected  on  the  Spot. 
By  Lindbsav  Bbine,  Comr.  R.N.  With  7  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

III 

TRAVELS  in  PERU  and  INDIA,  for  the  purpose 

of  collecting  Cinchona  Plants,  and  introducing  Bark  into  India.  By  Clements  R. 
Markham.  With  2  Maps  and  15  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 

IV 

WILD  WALES :  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

By  George  Borrow,  Author  of  the  “Bible  in  Spain.”  3  vols.  post  8vo.  30s. 

RUINED  CITIES  WITHIN  NUMIDIAN  and 

CARTHAGINIAN  TERRITORIES.  By  Nathan  Davis.  Map  and  12  Illustrations. 
8VO.  16s. 

FOUR  YEARS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  Their  Forests,  Rivers,  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields,  and 
Resources  for  Colonization.  By  R.  C.  Mayne,  Comr.  R.N.  Map  and  20  Illustrations. 
8 vo.  [Next  week. 

VII 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  TARTAR  STEPPES  and 

their  INHABITANTS.  By  Mrs.  Atkinson.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  [ Shortly . 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


F.  G.  TRAFFORD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  WORLD  in  the  CHURCH.  By  F.  G. 

Teafford,  Author  of  “  Too  Much  Alone,”  and  “  City  and  Suburb.”  3  vols. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  IS  NOW  RExADY. 

“  If  the  Author  continues  to  produce  Novels  of  the  character  to  which  this  specimen  oF  his 
talentbelongs.it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  rank  with  that  class  of  popular  writers  of 
whom  Sir  Edward  Bui werLytton  is  the  chief.  Most  assuredly,  with  every  specimen  he  puts 
forth,  he  resembles  that  tar-tamed  giant  of  fiction  who  is  said  to  have  gained  renewed  strength 
as  often  as  his  feet  touched  the  earth.”  Bell’s  Messenger. 

DANIEL  MANIN  and  the  AUSTRIAN 

RULE  in  VENICE.  (Translated  from  the  French  of  Henri  Martin,  Author 
of  “  L’Histoire  de  France  ”)  ;  with  an  Introduction,  and  a  Chapter  on  English 
Diplomacy,  by  Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Author  of  “  The  History  of  Italy.” 
2  vols.  21s.  [In  a  few  days. 


CHARLES  J.  SHEET,  10  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE,  BART.,  M.P. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND 

for  TWENTY  YEARS,  from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

LIEUT. -COLONEL  TORRENS. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  28s. 

TRAVELS  in  LADAK,  TARTARY,  and 

KASHMIR.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithosrraphic  Illustrations  from  Sketches  taken  on 
the  Spot.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Torrens,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

EDWARD  BARRINGTON  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  21s. 

NIPHON  and  PE-CHE-LI ;  or,  Two  Years 

in  Japan  and  Northern  China.  By  Edward  Barrington  de  Eonbdanque. 

CAPTAIN  SAYER. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  and  of  its 

Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Moorish  Dynasty 
in  Spain  to  the  Lasr,  Morocco  War.  With  Original  Papers  and  Correspondence,  and 
an  Account  of  the  Fourteen  Sieges  the  Rock  has  sustained  since  it  became  a  Fortress. 
By  Captain  Sayer,  Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar. 

CAPTAIN  DRAYSON. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated,  15s. 

TALES  at  the  OUT- SPAN;  or,  Adventures 

in  the  Wild  Regions  of  Southern  Africa.  By  Captain  Drayson,  Author  of  “  Sporting 
Scenes  in  South  Africa,”  &e. 

REV.  G.  G.  PERRY. 

SECOND  VOLUME,  now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G. 
Perry,  Rector  of  Waddington,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
3  vols.  8vo.  * 

IEW  WORK  OF  TRAVEL. 

Will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  1  vol.  post  8vo. 

LIFE  on  the  NIGER ;  or,  the  Journal  of  an 

African  Trader. 

CHARLES  MACKAY. 

Just  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

THE  GOUTY  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Charles 

Mackay. 

HEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

URBAIN  GRANDIER.  And  other  Poems. 

By  M.  E.  Landon-.  _ 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AUTHOR  OF  “  ANNE  SHERWOOD.” 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY,  LOVE.  By 

Berkeley  Aikin,  Author  of  “  Anne  Sherwood,”  &c.  “ 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  2  vols.  21s. 

THE  FAMILY  at  the  LEA:  a  Tale  of  Home. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  66  BROOK  ST.,  HANOVER  SQ. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOKS. 

This  day,  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

EUCLID  for  COLLEGES  and  SCHOOLS. 

By  I.  Todhuntfr,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

This  day,  I8mo.  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  the 

BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  Francis  Proctor,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  Witton, 
Norfolk;  late  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge. 

This  daj-,  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Bv  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A..  Under  Master  of  Dulwich  College  Upper  School;  late 
Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

***  These  volumes,  forming  the  first  portion  of  Macmillan  &  Co.’s  Elementary 
School  Class  Books,  are  handsomely  printed  in  ISmo.,  and  all  the  volumes  of  the 
Series  will  be  published  at  a  low  price,  to  insure  an  extensive  sale  in  the  Schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 


Next  week,  crown  8vo. 

DIALOGUES  between  a  CLERGYMAN  and 

a  LAYMAN  on  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  Vere  Street,  London. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the 

PHILIPPIANS.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen;  formerly  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 


This  day,  Fourth  Thousand,  handsomely  printed  and  hound  in  extra  cloth,  with  a 
Vignette  by  T.  Woolner,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 

THE  BOOK  of  PRAISE.  From  the  best 

English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer. 

***  This  forms  one  of  the  “  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 


This  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  with  a  Vignette  of  Woolner’s  Statue  of 

Lord  Bacon,  4s.  fid. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  and  COLOURS  of 

GOOD  and  EVIL;  with  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

***  This  forms  one  of  the  “GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 


This  day,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  32s. 

HISTORY  of  FREDERICK  the  SECOND, 

EMPEROR  of  the  ROMANS.  From  Chronicles  and  Documents  published 
within  (he  last  Ten  Years.  By  T.L.  Kington,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Inner  Temple. 

**»  This  work  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  questions  of  our  age.  It  sets  before 
us  the  causes  of  the  present  disunion  of  Germany  ;  it  introduces  us  to  a  monarch 
who,  as  the  promoter  of  Italian  unity,  was  honoured  with  the  special  enmity  of  the 
Papacy. 

This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

THE  TWO  .  CATHERINES  ;  or,  Which  is 

the  Heroine.  A  Novel. 


Nearlv  ready, 

THE  HISTORY  of  FEDERAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
United  States.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I— GENERAL  VIEW  of  FEDERALISM.  —  HISTORY  of  the  FEDERA¬ 
TIONS  of  GREECE. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  HODGSON’S  MYTHOLOGY. 

This  day,  18mo.  cloth,  3s. 

MYTHOLOGY  for  LATIN  YERSIFICA- 

TION  :  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Tables  of  the  Ancients,  prepared  to  be 
rendered  into  Latin  Verse  for  Schools.  By  F.  C.  Hodgson,  D.D.,  late  Provost 
of  Eton  College.  New  Edition,  revised  by  F.  C.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo. 

LECTURES  DELIVERED  in  AUSTRA- 

LIA.  By  John  Woolley,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Sydney. 


This  day,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  14s. 

VITI :  an  Account  of  a  Government  Mission 

to  the  Vitian  or  Fijian  Group.  By  Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 


LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

NEW  WORKS. 

- 1 - 

■ - f— 

BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  With  POEMS  by  TOM  TAYLOR.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

i 

THE  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON:  a  Narrative 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Mulready, 

Maclise,  Millais,  Stanfield.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  25s. 

of  a  Three  Years’  Residence  in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B., 
H.  M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  above 
ICO  Illustrations.  [In  December. 

II 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

George  Offor.  With  a  Portrait,  and  110  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson.  4to. 
cloth,  gilc  edges,  21s. 

THE  STORY  of  a  SIBERIAN  EXILE.  By 

M.  Rufin  Pietrowski.  Followed  by  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Events  in 
Poland.  Translated  from  the  French.  Post  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

ENGLISH  SACRED  POETRY  of  the  16th,  17th, 

]8th,  and  I9th  Centuries.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott.  Illustrated  by 
Holman  Hunt,  Watson,  Gilbert,  &c.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

in 

NOTES  on  MEXICO  in  1861  and  1862. 

Politically  and  Socially  considered,  from  an  Actual  Survey  of  that  Country. 
By  Charles  Lempriere,  D.C.L.  Post  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  12s.6d. 

ELIZA  COOK’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Portrait, 

and  Illustrations  by  Gilbert,  Watson,  and  Wolf.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

[On  Wednesday  next. 

IV 

THE  MANUAL  of  DATES.  A  Dictionary  of 

Reference.  By  George  Townsend.  Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD :  a  Popular  Scien¬ 
tific  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom  in 
the  Equatorial  Regions.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig.  8vo.  with  8  Chromoxylographs 
and  172  Woodcuts.  [In  a  few  days. 

MEN  of  the  TIME.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly 

revised  and  rewritten.  By  Edward  Walford.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

V 

THE  WEATHER-BOOK:  a  Manual  of  Prac- 

GRIMM’S  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  With  240 

Engravings  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

tical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzroy'.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  [In  a  few  days. 

VI 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Routledge.  With  an  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustra¬ 
tions.  6s. 

TPIE  GARDENERS’  ANNUAL  for  1863. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole;  with  a  Coloured  Illustration  by  John 
Leech.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd.  [/»  a  few  days. 

VII 

THE  THREE  MIDSHIPMEN.  By  W.  H.  Kingston. 

With  29  Illustrations.  6s. 

GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA,  principally  in  the  District  South-East  of  Adelaide.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Woods,  F.G.S.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  BOYS’  and  GIRLS’  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT- 

BOOK.  With  200  large  Engravings  by  Weir,  Watson,  H.  K.  Browne,  &c. 
Square  imperial,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

VIII 

PIISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the 

FISH  CULTURE,  and  the  MODERN  SYSTEM  of 

'  BREEDING  and  REARING  FISH.  By  Francis  Francis.  Illustrated.  5s. 

EMPIRE.  By  the  Kev.  C.  Meuivale,  B.D.  Vol.  VII.  From  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Death  of  M.  Aurelius.  8vo.  16s. 

DICK  RODNEY ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  an  Eton  Boy. 

By  James  Grant.  Illustrated.  5s. 

IX 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  People’s  Edition,  condensed;  with  46  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  H.  C.  Pennell.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Cruikshank,  Tenniel,  Leech,  &c.  5s. 

X 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE-BOOK  of 

FISH,  REPTILES,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Ftp.  4to.  gilt,  5s. 

DEMOCRACY  in  AMERICA.  By  Alexis 

De  Tocqueville.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with  an 
Introductory  Notice  by  the  Translator.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE-BOOK  of 

BIRDS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  200  Illustrations.  5s. 

XI 

PROBLEMS  in  HUMAN  NATURE.  By  the 

Author  of  “Morning  Clouds,”  the  “Afternoon  of  Life,”  and  the  “Romance 
of  a  Dull  Life.”  Post  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

THE  WILD  MAN  of  the  WEST:  a  Tale  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

XII 

CLARISSA;  or,  the  Mervyn  Inheritance.  A  Book 

for  Girls.  By  Anne  Bowman.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHORALE -BOOK  for  ENGLAND: 

the  Hymns  Translated  from  the  German  by  C.  Winkworth  ;  the  Tunes  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  W.  S.  Bennett  and  O.  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  10s. 6d, 
cloth,  or  18s.  half-morocco.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  BOOK  of  NONSENSE.  By  Edward  Lear.  3s.  6d. 

XIII 

SCHOOL-BOY  HONOUR :  a  Tale  of  Halminster 

College.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  in  EU- 

ROPE  in  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  [In  December. 

THE  STORY  of  CERVANTES.  By  A.  B.  Edwards. 

Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

’ 

XIV 

THE  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA, 

Critically  Examined.  Part  I.:  The  Pentateuch  Examined  as  an  Historical 
Narrative.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal,  Post 

LONDON  AS  IT  IS,  and  HOW  IT  GREW.  By 

G.  R.  Emerson,  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

8vo.  6s. 

XV 

EILDON  MANOR  :  a  Tale  for  Girls.  By  the  Author 

of  “  The  Four  Sisters.”  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

THE  GENTILE  and  the  JEW  in  the  COURTS 

of  the  TEMPLE  of  CHRIST.  From  the  German  of  Professor  Dollingeh,  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Darnell,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

HOME  and  SCHOOL :  a  Story  for  Girls.  With  4 

Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

XVI 

THE  MISSIONARY  LIFE  and  LABOURS 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES;  New  Series.  By  Edmund 

Routledge.  Fcp.  8vo.  fancy  boards,  Is. 

of  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  from  his  own  Correspondence.  By  Rev.  H.  Venn, 
B.D.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

XVII 

THE  STORY  of  a  PENNY.  By  Mrs.  Perring. 

Illustrated.  Is. 

ON  PHOTO -ZINCOGRAPHY  and  other 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES.  By  Colonel  Sir  H.  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  4to.  with  12  Plates,  12s.  t 

LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE, 

2  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

LONDON:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BALDWIN’S  AFRICAN  HUNTING,  with  50  Illus- 

tiations,  21s.  [On  Monday. 

THROUGH  ALGERIA.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

[On  the  26 th  inst. 

FLINDERSLAND  and  STURTLAND ;  or,  the 

Outside  and  Inside  of  Australia.  By  W.  Jessop,  M.A.  2  vols.  with  Map,  21s. 

[On  the  26 th  inst . 

STIRRING  TIMES  under  CANVAS.  By  Captain 

Her  ford.  Post  8vo.  with  an  Illustration,  10s.  6d. 

“  A  light,  fresh,  and  simply  told  narrative  of  the  Great  Indian  Rebellion.  It  is  pleasant, 
unaffected,  and  truthful.”— Athenaeum. 

ON  the  MOUNTAIN.  Being  the  Welsh  Experiences 

of  Abraham  Black  and  Jonas  White,  Esqrs.,  Moralists,  Photographers,  Fishermen,  and 
Botanists.  By  George  Tugwell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations, 
price  7s.  6d.  _ 

LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MB.  BENTLEY, 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY.  ~ 

AIRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By  the 

Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  and  “  The  Channings.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  PROPHECY.  By  Lady  Rachel  Butler.  2  vols. 

price  21s. 

RAISING  the  VEIL.  By  John  Pomeroy.  2  vols. 

price  21s. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  Popular  Edition,  with  Illus¬ 

trations,  bound,  Gs. 

EAST  LYNNE.  Popular  Edition.  With  new  Illus¬ 

trations,  bound,  Gs. 


LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  Ainsworth’s  Hew  Serial  Story  in  “Bentley’s  Miscellany.” 

In  the  December  Is  umber  will  be  commenced 

CARDINAL  POLE; 

Or,  The  Days  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

***  To  be  continued  Monthly  until  completion. 


LONDON :  CHAPMAN  8:  IIALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


DEAR  ALFORD’S  GREEK  TESTAMERT. 


4  vols.  or  5  parts,  8vo. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT; 

With  a  Critically  revised  Text:  a  Digest  of  Various  Readings:  Marginal 
References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage:  Prolegomena:  and 
a  copious  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  in  English. 

EOR  THE  USE  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS  AND  MINISTERS. 

By  HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 


Vol.  I. — The  Four  Gospels.  A  Fifth  Edition  is  in  the  press. 

Vol.  II — Acts  to  II.  Cokinthians.  Fourth  Edition,  24s. 

Vol.  Ill — Galatians  to  Philemon.  Third  Edition,  18s. 

Vol.  IV.,  Part  I — Hebrews  to  II.  Peter.  Second  Edition,  ISs. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.— I.  John  to  Revelation.  Second  Edition,  14s. 


RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON  ;  AND 
DEIGIITON,  BELL,  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Just  published,  3s.  a  New  Edition  of 

HENRY’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

By  THOMAS  KERCHEVER  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

Late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  merit  of  this  popular  School-book  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  very  general  use,  not  only 
throughout  England,  but  in  America  and  many  of  our  Colonies.  Already  about  180,000  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  the  sale  is  still  increasing. 

LONDON  :  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ;  AND 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

The  collection  of  Books  at  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  is  now  by  many  thousand  volumes  the 

largest  in  the  world. 

It  comprises  many  Copies  of  nearly  every  work  of  merit  or  general  interest  published  in 
England  during  the  past  twenty  years,  together  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  Continental 
Literature;  and  it  is  still  further  augmented  and  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of 
all  the  best  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  the  Principal  Books  in  circulation  and  on  Sale,  will  be  forwarded, 
postage  free,  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

City  Office  :  4  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

The  Collection  of  interesting  and  important  Books  at  Mudie's  Library 
is  now ,  by  many  thousand  volumes ,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  are  moderate. 

Country  Subscribers  who  require  Books  of  sterling  merit  only,  and  who  are  not  unwilling  to 
wait  for  the  newest  Works  until  the  first  demand  has  abated,  may  obtain  TWENTY-FIVE 
VOLUMES  AT  ONE  TIME,  of  works  of  ascertained  excellence,  for  FIVE  GUINEAS  per 
ANNUM. 

Prospectuses  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


CHAinMAN  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF- A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

On  Thursday,  December  4,  wiU  he  published, 

PRICE  FOURPENCE, 

SOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE, 

FORMING  THE 

EXTRA  DOUBLE  NUMBER  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

OF 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Contents : 


HIS  LEAVING  IT  TILL  CALLED  FOR. 
HIS  BOOTS.  , 

HIS  UMBRELLA. 

IIIS  BLACK  BAG. 

IIIS  DESK. 


niS  DRESSING  CASE. 

HIS  BROWN  PAPER  PARCEL. 
IIIS  PORTMANTEAU. 
niS  HAT  BOX. 

IIIS  WONDERFUL  END. 


All  the  Year  Round  is  published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  2d. ;  in 
Monthly  Farts  ;  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

~~ ~  THE  PARTHENON 

Threepence  Weekly.  The  Number  for  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  contains: 

Reviews: — LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Vol.  III. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  SOCIETY.  By  Grace  Wharton. 

NOUVELLES  GASCOIGNES.  Par  Eugene  Ducoun. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  ON  HEALTH.  From  the 
“  Lancet.” 

ARNOLD'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

ON  THE  MOUNTAIN.  By  G.  Tugwell. 

THE  GENTILE  AND  THE  JEW  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  TnE  TEMPLE  OF 
CHRIST.  ByPaopEssoii  DOllinoeu. 

POEMS  by  W.  C.  BENNETT. 

LLANDUDNO. 

PREHISTORIC  NURSES  AND  THEIR  MODERN  DESCENDANTS. 

Foreign  Correspondence  : — LEIPSIC. 

Science :-RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Maroaret  Plues. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Fine  Arts  : -EXCAVATIONS  IN  ROME.  NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND 
THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  post  free,  Is.  Gd. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  PEARLS. 

By  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  the  Younger, 

Author  of  “  The  Lady  with  the  Camelias,"  also  Is.  6d. 

LONDON :  E.  HARRISON,  135  SALISBURY  COURT,  FLEET  STREET. 

And  all  Booksellers. 
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COMPLETION  OP  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  HISTORY 
OP  ENGLAND. 


This  day  is  published, 

WITH  A  DEDICATION  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  TV  ALES, 
The  Eighth  Volume,  12s.,  and  the  58th  Part,  3s.  6d.,  being  the  Completion  of  the 


WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  AYTOUN. 

LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  and  other  Poems. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BOTHWELL:  .a  Poem.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  CHAELES  KNIGHT. 

Bringing  the  History  to  the  Final  Extinction  of  the  Corn  Laws, 

in  1S49. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  P>rief  Annals  of  Public  Events  and  of  National 
Progress  from  1849  to  18G1. 

***  The  Work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes  :  Vols.  T.  to  VI.  9s.  each  ;  Vol.  VET.  10s.  6d. ; 
Vol.  VIII.  12s.;  and  also  in  Parts,  I.  to  LIV.  Is.  each;  LV.  to  LVIII.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets  without  delay,  as  tire  work  will  only  be  kept  on 
sale  in  parts  for  a  limited  period. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  H  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 


This  day  is  published,  1  vol.  4to.  uniformly  bound  with  the  Work,  Gs. 

A  SYNOPTICAL  INDEX 


TO  THE  FOUR  DIVISIONS  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA  IS  PUBLISHED  IN  FOUR  DIVISIONS,  EACH 
DIVISION  BEING  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 


GEOGRAPHY . 4  vols.  £‘i  2  0  or  2  vols.  half- bound  £2  10  0 

BIOGRAPHY . C  vols.  3  0  0  3  vols.  „  3  12  0 


NATURAL  HISTORY  .  4  vols.  2  2  0  2  vols.  „  2  10  0 

ARTS  and  SCIENCES  .  8  vols.  4  1G  0  4  vols.  ,,  5  12  0 

***  Tho  price  of  the  complete  Work,  in  Twenty-two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  is  £12  ;  and  in 
Double  Volumes,  half-bound  in  morocco,  £14  4s. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets  without  delay,  as  the  sale  in  parts  can  only  be 

kept  open  for  a  limited  period. 


LONDON  :  BRADBURY  Si  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


THE  BALLADS  of  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  Professor 

Aytoun.  Second  Edition.  2  volg.  fcp.  8vo.  Pis. 

NORMAN  SINCLAIR.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

POEMS  and  BALLADS  of  GOETHE.  Translated  by  W. 

Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  and  Theodohe  Martin.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

FIRMILIAN ;  or,  the  Student  of  Badajoz.  A  Spasmodic 

Tragedy.  By  T.  Pjibcy  Jones.  Fop.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  BOOK  of  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Bon  Gaultier. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON, 

WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

WORKS  of  PROFESSOR  WILSON.  Edited  by  his  Son-in- 

Law,  Professor  Ferrier.  12  vols.  crown  8yo.  £3  12s. 

THE  NOCTES  AMBRO SL1N7E.  With  Notes  and  a  Glossary. 

4  vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

RECREATIONS  of  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.  2  vols. 

crown  8vo.  12s. 

TALES.  Comprising  “  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life ;  ” 

“  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  ;  ”  and”  The  Foresters.”  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICAL  and  IMAGINATIVE.  4  vols.  crown 

8vo.  21s. 

HOMER  and  his  TRANSLATORS,  and  the  GREEK  DRAMA. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Mr.  Russell's  American  Diary. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  with  a  Map,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

MY  DIARY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH ; 

Or,  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

By  W.  II.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

LONDON  :  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


A  InTEYV  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  with  Engravings,  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  WILLIAM  THOMSON, 

Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.,  &. c.,  Dalkeith  Park,  Scotland. 
Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 

A  Chapter  on  the  Open-Air  Cultivation  of  the  Vine. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


8vo.  9s. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM 
IN  FRANCE. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  “FLANEUR.” 

“  There  has  not  been  published  for  many  a  day  a  more  remarkable  hook  on  France  than  this, 
which  processes  to  be  iheimpicssions  of  a  Flaneur.  .  .  .  It  lias  all  the  liveliness  and  sparkle 

of  a  work  written  only  for  amusement :  it  has  all  the  solidity  and  weight  of  a  state  paper  ;  and 
we  exp  ct  lor  it  not  n'li.tlc  po  jtital  iniluenee  as  a  fair,  full,  and  masterly  statement  of  the 
Imperial  policy  the  fust  and  only  good  account  that  has  been  given  to  Europe  of  the  Nupoleonio 
system  now  in  force.” — Times.  .  ...  ,  , 

"It  is  much  the  best  book,  the  fa  rest  and  the  most  instructive,  that  has  been  published  on 
France  since  France  became  Imperial.  It  tells  ns  more  of  wtiut  is  really  going  on  there,  and  of 
the  designs  and  operations  of  the  Government,  than  has  ever  been  told  before  ;  and  it  has  the 
ction  of  not  being  intended  cither  to  write  up  or  to  write  down  the  Empire. 
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WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  S:  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


WORKS  ON  AGRICULTURE,  See. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 


THE  BOOK  of  the  FARM.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E. 

2  vols.  royal  8vo.  with  Engravings,  half-bound,  £3. 

“  The  best  practical  book  I  have  ever  met  with.”— Professor  Johnston. 

THE  BOOK  of  FARM  BUILDINGS :  their  Arrangement  and 

Construction.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Farm,”  &c.; 
an<l  R.  S.  Burn,  Engineer.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  562.  Illustrated  with  1,045  Engravings, 
half-bound,  £l  11s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  of  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES.  By 

James  Slight  and  R.  S.  Burn.  Edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Royal  8vo. 
with  875  Engravings,  half-bound,  £2  2s. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  GARDEN.  By  Charles  MTntosk.  2 

vo's.  royal  8vo.  with  1,055  Engravings,  half-bound,  i'4  7s.  6d.  Each  vol.  sold  separately  — 
viz.:  Vol.  I.,  Architectural  and  Ornamental,  £2  10s.;  Vol.  II.,  Practical  Gardening, 
£1  17s.  6d. 

We  feel  justified  in  recommending  Mr.  M‘Intosh’s  two  excellent  volumes  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.”— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

TILE  FORESTER.  By  James  Brown,  Wood- Manager  to  the 

Earl  of  Seafield.  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings 
on  Wood,  halt-bound,  £1  10s. 

“  The  most  useful  guide  to  good  arboriculture  in  the  English  language.”— Lindley's  Gardeners * 
Chronicle. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS  :  A  Practical  System  of  Farm  Book-Keep- 

ing,  being  that  recommended  in  the  “Book  of  the  Farm”  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E. 
Royal  8vo.  2s.  Gd.  Also,  Seven  Folio  Account-Books,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
System.  22s. 

“  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  the  many  systems  of  keeping  Farm  Accounts  which 
are  in  vogue,  there  is  not  one  which  will  bear  comparison  with  this.”— Bell's  Messenger. 


45  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH ;  and  37  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Tliii  day  is  published,  8vq.  12s. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LAW: 

/ 

With  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  Prance,  England,  and 

Scotland. 

By  Lord  MACKENZIE, 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

GRAVENHURST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Thorndale,”  &c. 

“One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserve  an 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal.”—  Westminster  Review. 

"  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought, 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of  ‘  Thorndale  has  just  issued 

under  the  title  of  ‘Gravenhurst;  or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.’ . We  will  simply 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry 
‘Gravenhurst’  witli  him  into  some  delightful  solitude.”— CornJtill  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  A.ND  LONDON. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  complete  in  Two  Volumes,  <Js, 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE  IN  TIIE  SPENSERIAN  STANZA. 

By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEY,  M.A. 

Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College. 

Containing  Books  XIII.  to  XXIV. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON, 
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H.  ALLEN’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately  will  be  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  Lady  Morgan,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrance,  and  also  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 

LADY  MORGAN’S  MEMOIRS; 

Autobiography,  Diaries,  and  Correspondence. 


Lady  Morgan’s  Correspondence  includes,  among  many  others,  Letters  from 


King  Jerome 
Madame  Patterson  Bonaparte 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
Duchess  of  Devonshire 
Duke  of  Leinster 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Marquis  of  Anglesey 
Marquis  of  Abercorn 
Mar<  hioness  of  Abercorn 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
Lord  Melbourne 


Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
Lord  Cloncurry 
Lady  Stanley 
Lord  Darn  ley 

The  Countess  of  Cork  &  Orrery 

Lady  Leitrim 

Lord  Dun  cannon 

Lord  Macaulay 

Lord  Erskinc 

Joseph  Hume 

Daniel  O'Connell 

Sheil 


E.  Jenner 
Lafayette 
Byron 

Countess  Guiccioli 
Moore 

Douglas  Jerrold 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton 
Thomas  Campbell 
Mrs.  Hemans 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith 


ThLj  day  is  published,  1  handsome  8vo.  volume,  with  72  Illustrations  on  wood  by  Vizctelly, 
Loudan,  Nicholls,  and  Ilart;  also  with  a  Map,  £1  6s. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  DAVID  THOMAS  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

and 

ROBERT  GORDON  LATHAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

The  Illustrations  drawn  on  wood  expressly  for  the  work  by  Paul  J.  Naftel,  Membpr  of  the 
London  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Containing  : 

Part  I. —  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  The  Channel  and  Channel  Islands  —  Alderney, 
Ortach,  and  the  Casquets  —  Island  and  Coast  of  Guernsey  —  Islands  and  Rocks  near 
Guernsey —  Jersey  and  adjacent  Rocks  —  Chaussey  Archipelago  and  the  Minquiers  — 
Climate,  Meteorology,  and  Sanitary  Condition. 

Part  II _ NATURAL  HISTORY.  Vegetable  Productions  natural  to  the  Islands  —  Animals 

in  the  Islands  and  adjacent  Seas— Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Ancient  Formations,  Modern 
Destruction  and  Renovation  —  Fauna  and  Flora,  considered  in  reference  to  their  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology.  __ 

Part  III.  —  CIVIL  HISTORY.  Pagan  and  Legendary  Period — German  Period  —  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  —  Civil  Wars  —  Accession  of  William  the 
Third  to  present  Time  —  Antiquities  and  Archaeology  — Language  and  Literature. 

Part  IV.  —  ECONOMICS  and  TRADE.  Agriculture  —  Horticulture  —  Trade,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures  — Constitution  and  Laws  —  Manners  and  Customs  —  Principal  Public 
Institutions  —  Hints  to  Tourists  —  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  —  Statistics. 

“‘The  Channel  Islands’  is  an  excellent  book  of  its  class  — well  conceived, well  written, 
well  illustrated  well  printed.  It  is  the  produce  of  many  hands,  and  every  hand  a  good  one. 
Nearly  everything  which  a  man  can  desire  to  know  about  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and 
Sark  —  about  their  history,  geography,  and  natural  history—  Professor  Ansted  and  Dr.  Latham 
have  contrived  to  tell.  Altogether  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  as  varied  and  interesting  as 
a  well-sustained  drama;  and  to  this  drama  no  more  graceful  and  picturesque  scenery  could 
have  been  furnished  than  we  find  in  the  illustrations  so  profusely  given  by  artists  worthy  of  the 
subject  and  equal  to  their  work  — Paul  Naftel  and  M.  Petere  le  Li&vre.  The  result  is,  not  a 
merely  handsome  volume  of  the  old  keepsake  style,  made  to  sell  and  be  looked  at,  but  a  book 
of  rare  merit  and  value,  made  for  instruction  and  delight,  to  be  read  with  pleasure  and  to  be 
referred  to  with  profit.” — Athenaeum ,  Nov.  15,  1862. 


Third  Edition,  Svo.  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  18s.  6d. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED 


HORSE  DOCTOR: 

Being  an  Accurate  and  Detailed  Account  of  the  various  Diseases  to  which  the 
Equine  Race  are  subjected ;  together  with  the  latest  Mode  of  Treatment 
and  the  requisite  Prescriptions  written  in  plain  English. 

By  EDWARD  ifAYHEW,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

“A  book  which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  who  keep  horses.” 


Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  Cd. 

A  SHORT  TRIP 

IN 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SPRING  OP  1862. 

By  PROFESSOR  D.  T.  ANSTED. 

“  Professor  Ansted’s  descriptions  are  written  with  a  neatness  attesting  the  accuracy  of  a 
scientific  observer’s  eyes.  His  volume  is  one  both  of  value  and  entertainment;  a  book  calcu¬ 
lated  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  tourists  down  the  Danube.”— Athenccum,  Aug.  16, 1362. 


8 vo.  cloth,  15s. 

AN  INQUIRY 

INTO 

THE  THEORIES  OF  HISTORY: 

CHANCE,  LAW,  WILL, 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive 

Philosophy. 

“Tliis  is  both  an  able  and  an  interesting  book;  for  tlie  writer,  while  an  accurate  and  in  6ome 
respects  on  original  thinker,  has  also  the  command  of  a  clear  and  animated  style.  The  general 
scope  of  the  hook  is  the  refutation  of  that  naked  positivism  of  which  M.  Comte  is  the  apostle. 
.  .  .  Of  the  whole  work  we  can  confidently  say  that  it  is  one  to  he  read  by  every  man  interested 
in  these  questions.  It  is  a  weighty  treatise,  and  an  important  contribution  to  philosophy.” 

_  The  Press,  Aug.  1G,  18G2. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

MR.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS’ 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OPERA. 

With  Anecdotes  of  the  most  celebrated  Composers  and  Vocalists  of  Europe. 

“  A  highly  entertaining  work.”— Observer.  “  Two  very  interesting  volumes.”— Critic. 


DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

With  8  Illustrations,  post  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  Gd. 

MEMORABLE  EVENTS  OF  MODERN 

HISTORY. 

By  J.  G.  EDGAR,  Author  of  “  Boyhood  of  Great  Men.” 

“  A  practical  writer,  with  a  high  sense  of  his  obligations  as  an  instructor  of  children,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Edgar  never  makes  a  contribution  to  juvenile  literature  that  does  nut  deserve  a  certain  measure 
of  commendation.  AVe  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  (*  Memorable  Events  ’)  as  a  work  at 
the  same  time  entertaining  and  useful.”— A thenceum,  March  6, 1862. 


Illustrated  by  100  cuts,  post  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

By  ALBERT  J.  BERNAYS, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  of  Practical  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  Medical  and  Surgical  College,  &c.  &c. 

Containing  : 

Heat  in  its  Relation  to  Things  in  General  —  On  the  Physical  Relations  of  the  Atmosphere  as 
affected  by  Heat,  Moisture,  and  Pressure  —  The  Atmosphere  in  Relation  to  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Life  — On  Coal  and  Coal  Gas  — On  1  lame  and  the  Chemistry  of  a  Candle— The 
Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Water— On  Soap,  with  some  Account  of  Bleaching 
and  Disinfecting  Agents  — On  Glass,  China,  and  Earthenware  —  The  Noble  Metals  —  The 
Base  Metals  — On  Fermentation  and  Fermented  Liquors— The  Breakfast  Table  — The 
Dinner  Table  —  Ourselves  in  Relation  to  the  External  World. 


LONDON :  Wm.  II.  ALLEN  &  SON,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


13  Gheat  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

- ♦ - 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

2  vols.  21s.  [On  Tuesday ,  Nov.  25. 

GREECE  AND- THE  GREEKS. 

By  FREDRIKA  BREMER. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

2  vols.  21s. 

LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Authorized  English  Translation.  Second  Edition,  complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS. 

By  JULIA  KAVANAGII. 

2  vols.  21s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols.  Svo. 

FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON. 

By  a  PRISON  MATRON. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols.  21s. 

SLAVES  OP~~THE  RING; 

Or,  Before  and  After. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c. 

3  vols. 

“  This  novel  is  both  well  written  and  interesting.”— Sun. 

makion~1leslie. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  BEATON. 

3  vols. 

“  A  very  good  story7,  told  with  great  power.  The  descriptions  of  Scottish  life  are  drawn  with 
a  very  graphic  pen  ."—John  Bull.  _ 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  ST. 


NEW  WORKS. 


NOTICE.  —  This  day ,  at  every  Library  in  the 
Kingdom ,  in  3  vols.  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret ” 
by  M.  E.  Braddon.  The  Sixth  Edition  ready 
this  day. 

A  New  Edition  (the  Fourth),  1  vol.  5s. 

GUY  LIVINGSTONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Barren  Honour,”  “Sword  and  Gown.”  [Ready. 


2  vols. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  GRACE  WHARTON, 

One  of  the  Authors  of  “  The  Queens  of  Society,”  S:c.  [Ready. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 

By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD,  B.A. 

Of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [Ready. 


1  vol. 

MY  PRIVATE  NOTE-BOOK; 

Or,  Becollections  of  an  Old  Beporter. 

By  W.  H.  WATTS, 

Author  of  “  Oddities  of  London  Life,”  &c.  [Ready; 

2  small  vols. 

DANTE’S  DIYINA  COMMEDIA. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  RAMSAY. 

[Ready. 

Tinsley  brothers,  is  Catherine  street,  strand. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


GREAT  NEAPOLITAN  EARTHQUAKE  OP  1857. 

2  vols.  royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and  Wood,  and  Maps, 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

OF 

OBSERVATIONAL  SEISMOLOGY: 

As  developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  Expedition  into  the  Interior 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the 
Great  Earthquake  of  Dec.  1857. 

By  ROBERT  MALLETT,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c. 

Published  by  the  Authority  and  with  the  Aid  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  \_In  November. 


MESSRS.  BELL  &  DALEY’S 


In  a  few  days,  Second  and  enlarged  Edition,  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  PALESTINE. 

By  MARY  ELIZA  ROGERS. 

“  Miss  Rogers  has  produced  a  very  charming  book.”— Athenceum. 

“  Easy  and  natural  writing,  full  of  anecdote,  and  crowded  with  unconscious  proofs  of  her 
aptitude  for  the  work  she  lias  undertaken. "—Spectator. 

“  Miss  Rogers  has  the  merit  of  having  selected  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  of  having 
treated  it  with  much  intelligence.”— Morning  Rost, 


MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

2  yols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

OKLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS. 

***  A  New  Issue  is  now  ready. 

A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Marcus  Stone. 

Post  8vo.  10s. 

A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  IN  UMBRIA 
AND  THE  MARCHES  OF  ANCONA. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.  {.Now  ready. 

Post  8vo.  7s. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN. 

By  JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 

Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  348. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

THE  GANGES  AND  THE  SEINE: 

Or,  Scenes  on  th8  Banks  of  Both. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

Post  8vo.  5s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK 

Prom  Portsmouth  to  the  Peiho. 

EDITED  by  WALTER  WHITE. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

PICTURES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE 

In  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries. 

By  HERR  FREYTAG, 

Author  of  “Debit  and  Credit.” 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  MALCOLM. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  9s.  fid. 

SERYIA  AND  THE  SERVIANS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  DENTON,  M.A. 

“  Mr.  Denton  had  peculiar  facilities  afforded  him  for  acquiring  the  most  accurate  information 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  and  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  book  does  not  attract, 
in  a  marked  manner,  two  very  different  classes  ot  readers— the  Politician  and  the  Churchman. 

Notes  ami  Queries. 


Second  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  Its. 

THE  LEADBEATER  PAPERS: 

A  Selection  from  the  MSS.  and  Correspondence  of  Mary 

Leadb  eater. 

Containing  her  Annals  of  Ballitore,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author ; 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  Correspondence 
of  Mrs.  R.  Trench  and  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 

“  The  Leadbeater  Papers  are  a  pleasing  publication.  They  present  ns  with  a  picture  of  Quaker 
life  seen  through  a  rosy  medium,  and  with  the  trails  of  character  tinged  by  Quaker  simplicity, 
showing  a  range  of  feeling  and  thought  beyond  what  we  should  have  thought  a  Quakeress  would 
possess.  Mrs.  Trench’s  letters  now  published  contain,  however,  a  few  of  the  stories  she  tells  so 
well,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  tlm  Dean's  volume.  The  Letters  of  the  liev.  G.  Crabbe  close 
the  Collection  of  the  Leadbeater  Papers,  and  they  cIosj  them  with  much  appropriateness, for  they 
are  pervaded  by  that  atmosphere  of  gentle  piety  and  tranquil  happiness  which  characterize  the 
life  and  writings  of  Mary  Leadbeater,  and  of  all  her  chosen  and  dearest  friends.” 

Saturday  Review . 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT 
MANY  THINGS: 

Being  Essays  on  Schools,  Kiches,  Statues,  Style,  Books,  Place 
and  Power,  the  Pinal  Cause,  &c. 

“  Wc  have  extracted  and  noted  enough  to  show  that  this  is  no  ordinary  book.  Its  quaint 
humour  and  its  recondite  anecdotes  would  alone  make  it  worth  perusal ;  but  considered  as  a 
monument  of  the  memory,  research,  liveliness  and  mental  activity  of  a  man  of  fourscore,  it 
may  rank  as  a  literary  curiosity.”— Parthenon. 


Immediately,  fcp.  8vo. 

HYMNS  OF  LOVE  AND  PRAISE  FOE 
THE  CHURCH’S  YEAR, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  MONSELL,  LL.D. 


Immediately,  crown  8vo. 

KATIE  ; 

Or,  the  Simple  Heart. 

By  D,  RICHMOND,  Author  of  “  Annie  Maitland.” 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  M.  I.  BOOTH. 

LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Index,  15s. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY 

By  H.  R.  FOX  BOURNE. 


BELL  8c  DALDY’S 
POCKET  VOLUMES. 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  12s. 

FRAN  C  ATELLI’S 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 


Second  Edition,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

MARIETTA:  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TEOLLOPE, 

Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  &c. 

MR.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH’S  NEW  WORK. 

3  vols.  post  Svo. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON ; 

Or,  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

In  oblong  folio,  12  Illustrations,  coloured,  half-bound,  21s. 

HUNTING  BITS. 

By  II.  K.  BROWNE  (PHIZ). 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


A  SERIES  OP  SELECT  WORKS  OF  FAVOURITE 

AUTHORS. 


The  intention  of  the  Publishers  is  to  produce  a  Series  of  Volumes  adapted  for  general  reading, 
moderate  in  price,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be 
permanently  preserved.  ,  ,  ,  , 

They  do  not  profess  to  compete  with  the  so-called  cheap  volumes.  They  believe  that  a  cheap¬ 
ness  which  is  attained  by  the  use  of  inferior  type  and  paper,  and  absence  of  editorial  care,  and 
which  results  in  volumes  that  no  one  cares  to  keep,  is  a  false  cheapness.  They  desire  rather  to 
produce  books  superior  in  quality,  and  relatively  as  cheap. 

Each  volume  will  be  carefully  revised  by  a  competent  editor,  and  printed  at  the  Chiswick 
Press,  on  line  paper,  with  new  type,  and  ornaments  and  initial  letters  specially  designed  for 
the  Series. 

The  Pocket  Volumes  will  include  all  classes  of  Literature,  both  copyright  and  non-copyrieht; 
—Biography,  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  Poetry,  sacred  and  secular,  Books  of  Adventure  and 
Fiction.  They  will  include  Translations  of  Foreign  Books,  and  also  such  American  Literature 
as  may  be  considered  worthy  of  adoption. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  respect  the  moral  claims  of  Authors  who  cannot  sccutc  legal  copyright 
in  this  country,  and  to  remunerate  equitably  those  whose  works  they  may  reprint. 

The  hooks  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals,  in  paper  covers,  at  various  prices,  from  Is.  to  3s.  Gd., 
and  in  doth,  top  edge  gilt,  at  Gd.  ]  cr  volume  extra;  in  half  morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  at  Is. 
extra  ;  in  antique  or  best  plain  morocco  (Hayday),  at  4s.  extra. 


jVow  ready. 


WHITE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
SELBORNE. 

COLERIDGE’S  TOEMS. 

THE  ROBIN  HOOD  BALLADS.  2s.  6d. 
THE  MIDSHIPMAN.  By  Capt.  Basil 
Hall,  R.N.  3s. 

THE  LIEUTENANT  and  COMMANDER. 

By  the  same  Author.  3s. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  of  NELSON.  2s.  Gd. 


LAMB’S  TALES  from  SIIAKSPEARE. 
2s.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS.  2s.  6d. 
GEORGE  HERBERT’S  POEMS.  2s. 
GEORGE  HERBERT’S  WORKS.  3s. 
MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  2s.  6d. 
MILTON’S  PARADISE  REGAINED,  and 
other  Poems.  2s.  Gd. 

And  others. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  18G  FLEET  STREET. 
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SMITH,  f  ELDER,  &  CO.’S' 
W  PUBLICATION 


ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK. 

THE  NEW  FOREST :  its  History  and  Scenery. 

By  John  R.  Wise.  With  62  Views  and  other  Illustrations,  by  Walter  Crane.  Engraved 
by  W.  J.  Linton.  A  New  Map  of  the  Forest,  and  Sections.  Small  4to.  printed  on  Toned 
paper,  and  superbly  bound.  Price  One  Guinea. 


SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By ; 

Dr.  G.  G.  Gervinus,  Professor  at  Ileidelbera.  Translated  under  the  Author’s  superin¬ 
tendence,  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 


WATERLOO  :  the  Downfall  of  the  First 

Napoleon.  A  Ilistory  of  the  Campaign  of  181.5.  By  George  Hooper,  Author  of  “  The 
Italian  Campaigns  of  General  Bonaparte.”  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  15s. 


JOURNAL  of  a  POLITICAL  MISSION  to 

AFGHANISTAN.  With  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  People.  By  II.  W.  Beii.ew, 
Surgeon  to  the  Mission.  With  S  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16i. 

LIFE  in  NATURE.  By  James  Hinton, 
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AMERICAN  PROSPECTS. 


ON  December  1  the  Federal  Congress  will  assemble,  al¬ 
though,  in  consequence  of  an  inconvenient  oddity  of 
the  Constitution,  it  has  ceased  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  The  Senate  will  for  a  considerable  time  remain 
partially  the  same,  but  after  March  4,  a  new  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  controlled  by  a  Democratic  majority.  In 
the  meantime,  the  outgoing  Republicans  have  the  opportunity 
of  providing,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  inextricable  com¬ 
plications  for  their  successors  and  opponents  to  disentangle.  It 
is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  Congress  has  little  power,  except  in 
the  rare  contingency  of  imposing  new  taxes.  The  President 
has  assumed,  without  remonstrance,  the  widest  legislative 
functions,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  ever  ask  for  the 
sanction  of  the  supposed  representatives  of  the  people.  His 
supporters  announce  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Seceding  States  is  no  longer  subject  to  discussion.  An 
executive  ukase  has,  in  fact,  subverted  all  the  laws  of  property 
in  the  South,  and  the  legislative  bodies  have  only  to  find  the 
means  of  carrying  the  President’s  decision  into  effect.  In  the 
Constitutional  States  of  the  Old  W orld,  an  extraordinary  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  is  sometimes  covered  by  an  act  of  indemnity  ;  but 
freeborn  Americans  are  superior  to  legal  scruples,  and  if  their 
rulers  only  act  with  vigour,  they  are  apparently  little  solicitous 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  their  prerogative.  The  Congress 
which  was  elected  a  few  weeks  ago  might,  perhaps,  call  Air. 
Lincoln  to  account,  not  so  much  for  his  reckless  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  Constitution  as  for  the  general  policy  of  his 
administration.  For  three  or  four  months,  however,  he 
commands  a  Republican  majority,  and  his  lawless  proclama¬ 
tion  will  be  submissively  accepted  as  the  necessary  basis  of 
deliberation.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  slaves  are 
to  be  set  free,  and  it  only  remains  for  Congress  to  consider 
how  they  are  to  be  fed,  employed,  and  governed.  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  project  of  wholesale  deportation  is  too  extravagantly 
absurd  even  for  the  toleration  of  his  own  devoted  partisans ; 
and,  consequently,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  scheme 
of  government  for  the  negroes  after  they  have  cut  the  throats 
of  their  masters. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  probability,  Congress  will  do  nothing. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  increase  the  taxes  which  were  voted 
in  the  last  session  ;  and  there  will  be  little  encouragement  to 
commence  legislative  discussions  which  must  be  concluded  by 
another  Assembly.  After  Alarch  4,  the  new  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  even  if  it  supports  the  President  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Avar,  will,  to  the  utmost  of  its  poAver,  thAvart  the  scheme  of 
general  emancipation.  He  Avill  still  be  supported  by  a 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  he  may,  at  his 
pleasure,  disregard  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  ;  but 
the  change  in  public  opinion  Avhich  has  been  disclosed  by  the 
elections  can  scarcely  fail  to  influence  his  counsels.  When 
tivo  months  have  elapsed  from  the  date  assigned  in  the  Procla¬ 
mation,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  measure  will  begin  to 
be  practically  understood.  The  districts  which  are  controlled  by 
Federal  troops,  including  the  unfortunate  city  of  NeAv  Orleans, 
will  be  regarded  as  loyal  in  contemplation  of  laAV,  because  they 
will  be  necessarily  submissive ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  South 
the  offer  of  emancipation  must  be  imperative,  although  it 
may  excite  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  Avhite 
population.  The  Confederates  may  possibly  be  alarmed 
by  the  threat  of  domestic  massacre,  but  not  a  single 
county  will  separate  from  its  sovereign  State  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  resistance.  Hostility  Avill 
become  more  inveterate,  and  the  war  on  both  sides  Avill 
perhaps  be  carried  on  Avith  increased  ferocity ;  but  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  Congress  will  find,  in  the  abortive  working  of  the 
measure,  abundant  arguments  to  confirm  their  anticipatory 
denunciations  of  its  illegal  violence.  The  Republicans  com¬ 
placently  illustrate  the  President’s  menace  by  comparing  it  to 


the  notice  of  bombardment  Avhich  besiegers  sometimes  tender 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  non-combatants  to  escape  from  a 
fortified  tOAvn.  If  the  Avomen  and  children  of  the  Southern 
population  are  in  danger  of  murder  and  outrage,  their  humane 
enemies  tell  them  that  they  had  better  retire  before  the 
appointed  January  1.  With  such  amiable  playfulness,  New 
York  journalists  reconcile  the  consciences  of  factious  partisans 
to  the  contemplated  atrocities  Avhich  their  humorous  warning 
assumes  as  imminent  and  inevitable.  Fortunately,  an  army 
which  has  never  yet  been  defeated  is  in  the  way ;  and  even  if 
the  Federal  troops  should  at  last  penetrate  the  hostile  territory, 
their  commanders  Avill  scarcely  make  themselves  responsible 
for  negro  insurrection. 

The  Governors  of  States  may,  perhaps,  exercise  more 
practical  control  over  the  Avar  than  the  Federal  Congress. 
They  can  facilitate  the  levying  of  recruits,  and  as  long  as 
troops  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  they  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  control  their  movements.  For  the  present,  it 
is  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  Democrats  to  display  zeal  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  Avar,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  Avould  cordially  Avelcome  any  decisive  victory.  At  a 
later  period,  they  will  probably  endeavour  to  prepare  the  Avay 
for  a  compromise,  although  feAV  among  them  can  seriously 
believe,  with  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
restore  the  Union  by  a  general  Convention  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States.  In  the  meantime,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  Avill  deprecate  any  Federal  measures  Avhich  tend  to 
render  the  quarrel  irreconcilable.  Military  operations  have 
no  necessary  tendency  to  provoke  permanent  resentment,  and 
if  General  Burnside  could  take  Richmond — of  Avhich,  Iioav- 
ever,  there  seems  little  present  probability — the  possession  of 
the  hostile  capital  might  be  a  step  to  peaceful  negotiations. 
A  servile  revolution,  when  it  is  once  commenced,  must 
be  carried  out  or  defeated  by  force,  for  it  Avould  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  concur  in  restoring 
to  a  condition  of  slavery  negroes  Avho  had  once  been  released 
by  its  intervention.  The  enforcement  of  the  proclamation 
implies  the  triumph  of  Republican  policy  in  the  North, 
although  it  may  perhaps  involve  the  ruin  of  the  Federal 
cause.  The  Democrats  Avill  be  fully  justified  in  using  all 
constitutional  methods  to  postpone  an  irrevocable  blunder ; 
but,  by  a  curious  infelicity,  the  State  elections  only  take  effect 
after  a  considerable  interval.  Air.  Seymour  assumes  the 
Government  of  NeAV  York  on  the  very  day  which  has  been 
fixed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  servile  insurrection  in  the  South. 
For  tivo  months,  his  predecessor  retains  his  executive  power, 
although  his  moral  influence  may  perhaps  have  been  weakened 
by  the  result  of  the  elections.  The  Republicans  may  possibly 
even  obtain  a  partial  success  by  returning  a  United  States’ 
Senator  of  their  oAvn  faction.  The  appointment  is  made  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  State,  Senate,  and  Assembly ;  and  although 
the  Lower  House  will  contain  a  Democratic  majority,  the 
Senate  of  NeAv  York  is  still  chiefly  Republican. 

The  relative  positions  of  political  parties  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  changed  by  the  future  progress  of  the  campaign. 
Although  General  Burnside  ay i  1 L  have  abundant  excuse  for 
abstaining  from  a  decisive  movement  on  the  approach  of  Avin- 
ter,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  alloiv  himself  to  be  controlled  by 
the  civilians  at  Washington.  The  Republican  papers  assert, 
with  unbroken  gravity,  that  the  President,  on  tivo  separate 
occasions,  favoured  General  AYClellan  with  detailed  criti¬ 
cisms  of  his  military  operations.  One  of  these  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  Avas  communicated  during  the  campaign  in  the  Virginian 
peninsula,  and  the  second  seems  to  liaAre  resulted  from  the 
President’s  visit  to  the  camp  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  If 
General  Burnside  consents  to  be  the  instrument  of  Air.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  strategy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fall  of  the 
Republican  faction  will  be  precipitated  by  an  overAvhelming 
defeat  on  the  road  to  Richmond ;  but  a  prudent  retirement  into 
Avinter  quarters  Avill  give  the  country  time  to  decide  between 
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an  interminable  war  and  an  unpalatable  peace.  The  news  of 
the  French  proposal  of  mediation  will  furnish  an  additional 
reason  against  a  hasty  decision,  for  the  navy,  which  is  unable  to 
interfere  with  the  exploits  of  a  single  Confederate  cruiser 
could  scarcely  resist  the  force  which  is  already  accumulated 
in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Notwithstanding  the  frantic  abuse 
which  is  heaped  on  England,  the  advice  which  causes  so  much 
irritation  is  really  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  neither  from  good  will  to  slavery,  nor 
from  jealousy  of  the  North,  that  impartial  Europeans  point 
out  the  inutility  of  continuing  a  hopeless  enterprise.  Only 
the  rabidest  of  philanthropists  long  to  witness  the  bloody 
anarchy  which  is  prognosticated  by  the  agitators  of  the 
Republican  party ;  while  temperate  observers  deny  that, 
because  an  institution  is  evil,  it  ought  necessarily  to  be  the 
object  of  an  exterminating  crusade.  A  majority  of  voters  in 
the  principal  Northern  States  has  virtually  approved  the 
judgment  which  has  long  been  formed  by  intelligent  English¬ 
men.  In  return,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  may  find  the  means  of  controlling  the  Government,  with 
the  result  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  or  at  least  of  diminish¬ 
ing  its  horrors. 


STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COTTON 
DISTRICTS. 

WHEN  assertions  have  to  be  made  embodying  the 
generalizations  of  inquiries  into  complicated  facts  — 
and  when  it  is  the  object,  as  it  generally  is  in  practical 
politics,  to  present  views  which  are  intelligible  and  suggestive 
precisely  because  they  are  broad  and  free  from  the  statement 
of  details  —  any  one  can  easily  bring  forward  answers  that  have 
some  sort  of  weight.  When  we  say  that  Lancashire  is  not 
starving,  we  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  there  being 
isolated  cases  of  a  want  of  food  sufficient  to  maintain  life.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  there  are  still  persons  who 
deny  that  Lancashire  has  a  bare  subsistence,  they  only  do  so 
in  general  terms,  and  they  shrink  from  the  test  of  dates  and 
figures.  We  arc  convinced  that  there  is  no  truer  way 
of  describing  the  present  state  of  the  cotton  operatives 
than  to  say  that  they  are  receiving,  from  rates  and  charity, 
at  least  such  a  maintenance  as  is  gained  by  the  labour  of  the 
worst-paid  agricultural  poor.  But  in  Lancashire  itself  there 
are  differences,  and  it  is  therefore  as  well  to  be  a  little  more 
precise.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  putting  the  question  is  to 
take  a  family  neither  very  small  nor  very  large  —  let  us  say  a 
father,  a  mother,  and  four  children  —  and  ask  how  much  they 
have  practically  to  live  on.  Where  Lancashire  is  at  its  worst, 
as  for  example  at  Blackburn,  this  family  would  receive  ten 
shillings  a  week  ;  and  it  would  also  virtually  receive  a  most  im¬ 
portant  addition,  for  rent  has  ceased  to  be  paid  in  Lancashire, 
excepting  in  rare  cases.  Ten  shillings  and  no  rent  would  be 
accounted  something  like  affluence  by  many  labourers  in 
Dorsetshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  Where  Lancashire  is 
at  its  best,  as  at  Ashton,  the  family  we  are  speaking  of  would 
get  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and,  again,  would  pay  no  rent 
unless  it  were  specially  unfortunate.  Now,  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  English  agricultural  labourer  are,  we  believe, 
estimated  to  be  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer’s  family  would,  perhaps,  pick  up  two  or  three 
shillings  for  him ;  but  at  Ashton  there  is  no  rent  paid,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  as  accurate  a  statement  as  any  statement  of  the 
kind  can  be,  to  say  that,  at  the  best,  the  cotton  hand  is  now 
in  the  position  of  the  average  agricultural  labourer,  and, 
at  the  worst,  is  in  the  position  of  the  poorer  agricultural 
labourer.  It  is  the  great  object  of  Manchester  to  do  away  as 
much  as  possible  with  these  local  inequalities,  and  slightly  to 
raise  the  standard  above  what  it  is  now  at  Ashton.  The 
precise  point  which  it  is  sought  to  attain  may  be  exemplified 
by  saying,  that  the  Manchester  Committee  desires  that  every 
family  composed  of  six  persons  should  have  eleven  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  week,  together  with  fuel. 

When  Parliament  meets,  the  necessity  for  acting  through  a 
multitude  of  irregular  and  irresponsible  local  committees  will 
probably  be  put  an  end  to  by  some  measure  enabling  the 
distressed  parishes  to  draw  upon  their  future  resources.  What 
wc  want  to  know  is,  how  far  Manchester  can  reckon  upon 
effecting  what  it  wishes  until  this  intervention  of  Parliament 
begins.  The  sum  required  to  maintain  all  the  destitute  poor 
in  the  cotton  districts,  in  a  condition  equal  to  that  of  a  fairly- 
paid  agricultural  labourer,  may  be  reckoned  at  50,000/.  a 
■week ;  and  this  estimate  is  liberal  enough  to  allow  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  distressed.  Assuming 
that  twelve  weeks  pass  away  before  Parliament  can  give  to  the 
parishes  the  borrowing  powers  they  require,  we  thus  have 
600,000/.  to  provide.  If  from  all  our  present  resources,  public 


and  private,  we  can  produce  this  amount,  we  may  rest  satisfied 
that,  notwithstanding  much  hardship  and  suffering,  the  people  of 
Lancashire  have  a  certainty  of  a  decent  maintenance.  Now,  the 
money  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  two  large  committees,  and  the 
sums  promised  on  which  they  may  rely,  cannot  fall  short  of 
250,000/.  When  we  add  to  this  the  money  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  numerous  local  committees,  we  shall  be  quite 
safe  in  saying  that  the  charitable  people  of  London  and 
Lancashire  have  now  at  their  disposal  a  sum  of  300,000/. 
In  other  words,  they  have  the  means  of  supporting  all  the 
destitute  cotton  hands  for  the  next  six  weeks,  even  if  nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  rates,  and  not  another  shilling  were 
to  be  subscribed.  The  remaining  300,000/.  may  be  safely 
reckoned  on  as  ensured  by  the  rates  already  imposed ;  so  that, 
till  Parliament  meets,  the  main  object  of  exertion  will  be  to 
secure  to  the  distressed  operatives  those  additional  comforts 
which  have  become  necessary  to  their  health  and  well-being. 
If  Parliament  could  but  give  borrowing  powers,  and  the  bor¬ 
rowing  were  effected,  and  the  money  forthcoming  by  the  end  of 
February,  then  the  sums  already  collected  and  the  rates  would, 
at  all  events,  maintain  the  people  above  actual  want  until  the 
new  source  of  supply  provided  them  with  what  they  required. 
In  practice  we  know  that  all  this  cannot  happen  so  as  exactly  to 
fit  into  one  little  nick  of  time.  After  Parliament  has  debated 
the  subject  with  the  prolixity  which  is  sure  to  attend  the 
discussion  of  a  question  in  which  every  one  is  interested,  and 
after  a  borrowing  power  has  been  given,  some  machinery  must  be 
created  and  called  into  operation  which  shall  regulate  the  whole 
system  of  these  mortgages  on  rates.  Nor  will  the  Committees 
consent  to  pay  their  last  farthing  away  until  they  are  certain 
that  the  end  of  the  need  is  reached.  In  order,  therefore,  to  carry 
the  Lancashire  operatives  completely  thorough  the  winter  in 
the  position  of  the  average  agricultural  labourer,  more  money 
is  wanted  than  lias  been  subscribed  up  to  this  moment.  We 
may  say  that  we  have  now  got  enough  to  last  till  the  end  of 
February ;  but  we  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  supplies  for  a 
month  more.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  charity 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  peihaps  much  sooner,  will,  if  its 
present  flow  continues,  easily  accomplish  this;  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  exertion  will  be  wanting  to  this  end. 

Apart  from  contributing,  in  such  proportions  as  they  may 
think  fit,  to  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  absolute  necessities  of 
Lancashire,  individuals  have  two  channels  of  exertion  in  which 
they  may  safely  and  profitably  let  the  fountain  of  their  charity 
play.  There  is  no  question  that  the  greater  part  of  the  operatives 
are  miserably  short  of  bedding  and  clothes.  It  is  a  proper  and 
a  wise  kindness  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  and  the  endless 
stores  of  clothing  which  the  railways  daily  carry  northwards 
show  how  gladly  Londoners  seize  an  opportunity  of  at  once 
doing  good  and  clearing  their  drawers.  It  is,  however,  very 
desirable  that,  when  these  clothes  arrive,  they  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  some  sort  of  plan,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  waste  or  misappropriation.  Then  again,  those 
who  are  seeking  an  opening  for  judicious  charity  can  find  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  in  the  number  of  small  shopkeepers  who  are  now 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  These  people  are  not  to  be 
treated  roughly,  or  with  the  parade  of  charitable  condescension. 
They  do  not  beg  —  they  try  to  hold  on.  But  many  of  them, who 
have  seen  the  last  farthing  of  the  savings  of  a  long  career  of 
industry  just  swept  away,  would  feel  gratefully  the  timely 
benevolence  offered  them  in  a  sum  likely  to  be  of  real  service 
to  them,  and  conveyed  through  some  old  friend  in  whose 
discretion  they  could  confide.  The  charity,  therefore,  that 
thirsts  to  give  to  Lancashire  need  not  stint  its  flow,  although 
the  sum  necessary  to  keep  the  poor  from  actual  want  through 
the  winter  has  been,  we  hope,  almost,  if  not  quite,  secured. 


THE  ITALIAN  MINISTRY  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

IT  is  not  so  important  that  Rattazzi  shotdd  keep  or  lose 
office  as  that  the  Parliament  should  decide  on  his  fate. 
The  Italians,  almost  alone  among  Continental  nations,  take 
their  Constitution  in  earnest.  A  sound  instinct  of  freedom, 
developed  under  the  influence  of  a  consummate  statesman,  has 
taught  them  that  the  representatives  of  a  nation  are  brought 
together  neither  to  thwart  nor  flatter  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  determine  who  are  to  administer  its  powers. 
Although  a  Parliament  is  often  described  as  a  Legislature,  the 
enactment  of  laws  is  but  a  secondary  part  of  its  functions,  its 
primary  duty  being  to  render  its  assent  indispensable  to  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  authority.  When  it  is  once  understood 
that  the  Minister  must  be  the  chosen  leader  of  the  dominant 
party,  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  harsher  machinery 
of  impeachments  and  censures,  or  even  to  the  refusal  of 
supplies.  The  Assembly  at  Turin  has  scarcely  had  time  to 
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divide  itself  into  the  parties  which  are  inevitably  formed  in 
a  long  course  of  political  activity,  and  all  leading  politi¬ 
cians  have  prudently  desired  to  avoid  the  instability  which 
would  arise  from  frequent  personal  changes  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  ten  years,  interrupted  by  a  short  interval 
after  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  Cavoue  was  supreme  in 
the  councils  of  Turin,  and  Battazzi  or  Bicasoli  has 
supplied  the  vacancy  which  was  caused  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  great  Minister,  and  afterwards  by  his  death. 
In  the  debate  which  is  now  proceeding,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  the  Chambers  is,  for  the  first  time,  practi¬ 
cally  enforced  or  assumed.  Battazzi,  although  he  is  eminent 
as  a  debater,  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believed  to  have  been,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  nominee  of  the  Court.  The  servility  which 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  obstinate  pride  of  Bicasoli 
was  tolerated  at  the  time,  but  not  forgotten ;  and,  with  more 
practical  grounds  of  complaint,  general  feelings  of  disapproval 
not  unnaturally  revive.  If  fortune  had  been  more  favourable, 
a  certain  slipperiness  of  disposition  and  conduct  would  have  been 
readily  forgiven  ;  but  Battazzi  has  been  as  unsuccessful  as  if 
he  had  been  the  most  impracticable  of  blunderers,  and  his 
failure  is  not  redeemed  by  the  dignity  of  his  character.  Having 
succeeded  to  office  by  a  palace  intrigue,  immediately  after 
a  suspicious  visit  to  Paris,  Battazzi  was  expected  to  prove 
that  his  suppleness  had  secured  some  advantage  to  his  country 
as  well  as  to  himself.  When  unfriendly  critics  point  to  the 
inefficiency  of  his  domestic  administration,  he  can  scarcely 
parry  their  attacks  by  pointing  to  a  single  diplomatic  success. 

There  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Minister  is 
habitually  a  jobber.  He  has  scandalized  his  countrymen  by 
giving  a  place  to  the  King’s  Secretary,  in  return  for  services 
which  scarcely  bear  explanation  ;  and  he  has  even  thought 
the  publication  of  Count  Cavoue’s  certificate  of  his  merits 
a  sufficient  claim  to  official  promotion.  It  was  probably  not 
in  his  power  to  reduce  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  order ;  nor 
can  he  be  accused  of  selecting  feeble  lieutenants  in  Cialdini 
and  La  Maemoea  ;  but  if  Italy  was  not  to  be  regenerated  in  a 
day,  it  was  at  least  possible  to  establish  a  high  standard  of 
public  morality,  and  to  discountenance  trickery  and  cunning. 
Shifty  cleverness  and  versatility  are  only  respected  when  they 
are  accessory  to  vigour  and  resolution.  Experience  has 
shown  that  nothing  would  have  been  lost  by  a  lofty  bearing 
towards  France,  while  at  home  it  was  obviously  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  be  feared  and  respected;  yet 
candid  opponents  will  admit  that  no  conceivable  policy  could 
thus  far  have  obtained  the  restitution  of  Borne.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  encouragement  which  was  originally  offered  to 
Gaeibaldi  was  intended  to  make  the  Minister  popular,  or  to 
influence  the  Emperor  of  the  Feencii.  In  either  case,  the 
experiment  wholly  failed,  and,  in  consequence,  involved  dis¬ 
astrous  embarrassment  to  the  Government.  It  is  rumoured 
that  the  King  himself  complicated  the  proceedings  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  personal  correspondence  with  the  unmanageable  par¬ 
tisan  leader ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  even  the  simple 
brain  of  Gaeibaldi  could  otherwise  have  been  persuaded  that 
insurreetion  was  compatible  with  loyalty.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Battazzi  wished  to  promote  the  civil  war  which 
terminated  in  the  least  mischievous  manner  with  the  painful 
collision  at  Aspromonte  ;  but  the  whole  transaction  was  so 
mortifying  to  Italian  patriotism  that  general  dissatisfaction 
naturally  seeks  for  a  victim.  It  is  enough  that  Battazzi  had 
something  to  do  with  Gaeibaldi’s  progress  through  the 
country,  and  that  he  was  in  office  when  the  King’s 
soldiers  fired  on  the  Liberator  of  Naples.  In  his  subsequent 
proceedings,  he  seems  still  to  have  displayed  similar  awkward¬ 
ness,  and  to  have  been  attended  by  his  habitual  ill-luck.  The 
law  was  violated  by  the  arrest  of  deputies  who  were  not 
actually  engaged  in  Gaeibaldi’s  rebellion,  and  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  taste  and  good  feeling  in  the  rewards  bestowed 
on  soldiers  who  had  performed  a  necessary  but  melancholy 
duty. 

General  Dueando’s  circular  was  designed  to  profit  by  the 
occasion  of  Gaeibaldi’s  enterprise,  and  to  retrieve  the  damaged 
popularity  of  the  Government.  By  a  somewhat  far-fetched 
deduction.,  lie  proved  that  the  anomalous  attempt  at  an  un¬ 
authorized  war  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  a  just  and 
national  demand.  In  recommending  that  France  should  sur¬ 
render  Borne  to  prevent  irregular  crusades  for  the  recovery  of 
the  capital,  General  Dueando  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to 
confirm  the  charge  that  the  Ministry  had  countenanced 
Gaeibaldi’s  undertaking.  This  questionable  argument  would 
not  have  been  too  narrowly  criticized  if  it  had,  contrary  to 
all  reasonable  expectation,  prevailed  over  the  resolution  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Unfortunately,  it  is  useless  for  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  ten  legions  to  dispute  with  the  master  of  thirty.  The 


French  garrison  cannot  at  present  be  driven  from  Borne,  and 
it  assuredly  will  not  be  talked  out  of  its  occupation.  General 
Dueando’s  well-meant  remonstrance  has  only  led  to  a  super¬ 
cilious  rebuff,  which  by  no  means  increases  the  good  humour 
of  the  Parliament  of  Turin.  As  there  are  no  means  of 
reaching  the  real  offender  in  the  Tuileries,  it  is  probable  that 
public  feeling  will  vent  itself  in  the  dismissal  of  his  nominee. 
If  a  change  of  Ministry  takes  place,  Battazzi’s  successor  will 
be  well  advised  in  breaking  off  all  diplomatic  correspondence 
on  the  Boman  question.  Nothing  can  be  done,  except  to 
oppose  a  courteous  resistance  to  ostensible  projects  of  com¬ 
promise  which  might  embarrass  the  future  action  of  the 
Italian  Government  on  some  more  favourable  occasion.  Pro¬ 
testations  of  spiritual  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  can  do  little 
harm,  because  it  is  understood  on  all  sides  that  they  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  meaning.  A  guarantee  of  the  existing 
frontier  of  the  Papal  States  might  produce  serious  mischief, 
if  Pius  IX.  or  his  successor  were,  by  a  sudden  change  of 
policy,  to  offer  or  to  accept  a  compromise. 

If  Battazzi  falls,  it  is  thought  that  a  respectable  Ministry 
may  be  constituted  under  leaders  of  secondary  position  in  the 
country.  It  is  understood  that  Bicasoli  is,  for  the  present, 
excluded  by  a  Boyal  veto,  Avhich  it  may  be  prudent  to 
respect,  although  personal  exclusions  are  scarcely  constitutional. 
If  Italy,  however,  under  Victoe  Emmanuel  is  as  far  advanced  as 
the  England  of  Geoege  III.,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  com¬ 
plain  too  loudly  of  a  few  remaining  anomalies.  Whatever 
Government  may  be  formed,  its  first  business  will  be  to  improve 
the  details  of  administration,  and  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
order  and  of  law.  The  example  of  Piedmont,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  empire  by  forming  itself  into  the  model  State  of 
Italy,  is  already  shaping  the  policy  of  Greece,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  at  home.  The  unity  of  Italy  cannot  fail 
to  be  achieved  hereafter,  if  the  actual  kingdom  becomes  really 
one  in  feeling,  and  in  internal  constitution.  Notwithstanding 
the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  which  have  retarded  the 
process  of  regeneration,  the  cities  of  Bomagna  are  rapidly 
advancing  towards  prosperity  and  order,  and  even  Naples  is 
awakening  to  the  advantages  of  decency,  of  cleanliness,  and  of 
security.  It  is  hard  upon  the  Bomans  that  they  should  in¬ 
voluntarily  represent  the  Helots  who  are  to  encourage  by 
contrast  the  improvement  of  their  happier  countrymen  in  the 
rest  of  the  Peninstda ;  but  for  Italy  in  general,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  model  of  obsolete  misgovernment  is  not  altogether 
a  disadvantage.  As  workmen  leave  in  a  cutting  little 
columns  of  earth  to  show  the  level  at  which  they  commenced 
their  labours,  the  Italians  can  point  to  the  Pope  and  Car¬ 
dinals  when  they  wish  to  remind  themselves  or  foreigners 
of  their  wonderful  advance  in  greatness  and  civilization. 
When  the  rest  of  the  work  is  completed,  it  will  be  time  to 
take  down  the  relics  which  are  no  longer  required  even  for 
purposes  of  measurement. 


FBENCII  JUSTICE. 

ONE  of  the  favourite  theories  of  a  certain  class  of  optimist 
philosophers  is  that  a  rapid  approximation  is  now  going 
on  between  the  ideas  of  different  nations,  and  that  all  dis¬ 
tinctive  principles  are  soon  to  be  merged  in  a  common  form  of 
civilization.  Such  a  fancy  is  just  what  the  external  facts  of 
an  age  of  locomotion  and  free  trade  would  suggest ;  but  it  is 
startling  to  find  how  obstinately  the  differences  between 
neighbouring  countries  maintain  themselves  even  in  matters 
which  in  no  way  appeal  to  national  susceptibilities.  The 
purpose  of  criminal  justice  must  be  the  same  everywhere  —  to 
convict  the  guilty  without  endangering  the  innocent ;  yet  the 
methods  employed  in  France  and  England  are  as  widely 
different  as  if  they  belonged  to  wholly  distinct  epochs.  In 
France,  it  is  thought  enough  that  the  guilty  should  be  punished. 
In  England,  we  seem  indifferent  to  everything  except  that  the 
innocent  should  escape.  Our  procedure  is  as  inefficient  as  that 
of  France  is  cruel ;  and  if  each  country  would  condescend  to 
learn  from  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  humanity  of 
an  English  trial  should  not  be  reconciled  with  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  a  French  Court.  As  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  ap¬ 
proximation  on  either  side.  It  is  possible  that  the  extravagant 
length  to  which  the  opposite  errors  have  been  carried  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Channel  is  itself  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  preventing  any  improvement  in  either  country.  A  French 
lawyer,  who  sees  how  frequently  justice  is  baffled  with  us  by 
prisoners  of  whose  guilt  no  moral  doubt  exists,  is  only  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  prejudice  against  the  ruling  English  principle  of 
giving  something  more  than  fair  play  to  the  accused.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  us;  and  no  sooner  is  a  suggestion  enter¬ 
tained  for  giving  greater  efficiency  to  our  Courts  than  some 
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striking  instance  of  wrong  perpetrated  under  a  foreign  pro¬ 
cedure  discredits  every  change  which  is  capable  of  being 
represented  as  an  approximation  to  the  French  system.  No 
one  in  this  country  will  doubt  that  it  is  better  that  a  score 
of  criminals  should  escape  by  means  of  the  opportunities 
which  our  law  so  generously  provides,  than  that  we  should 
have  to  confess  to  such  barbarities  as  have  been  recently 
disclosed  in  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Martin  Doise  ; 
but  if  we  dwell  on  the  defects  which  disgrace  the  criminal 
procedure  of  France,  it  is  not  with  any  idea  of  justifying 
the  precisely  opposite  errors  which  prevail  among  ourselves. 
Both  the  trial  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  Due  ee  Gramont,  are  full  of  incidents  which 
justly  shock  our  notions  of  justice ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  perfection  of  our  own  system  of 
procedure  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  avoidance  of  the’  special 
defects  which  disgrace  the  administration  of  justice  in  France. 
There  is  not  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceedings  against  Rosalie  Doise.  Two  years  ago  she  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  having  murdered  her  father,  Martin 
Doise.  The  old  man  lived  in  a  house  of  his  own,  and  had 
some  trifling  property.  One  morning  Rosalie  went  with 
her  husband,  Gardin,  to  the  house,  and  on  entering  found  the 
body  of  her  father  dead  upon  the  floor  with  three  terrible 
wounds  in  the  head,  from  the  nature  of  which  it  was  inferred 
that  two  persons  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  crime. 
On  making  the  discovery,  she  instantly  went  to  inform  her 
brother  Francois,  and  then  they  all  proceeded  to  give 
information  of  the  murder  to  the  Mayor.  Nothing  could  well 
be  less  suspicious  than  this  conduct ;  but  it  chanced  that,  some 
months  before  the  murder,  Gardin  and  his  wife,  together  with 
another  daughter  of  old  Martin  and  her  husband,  had 
consulted  a  M.  Bernoux,  a  huissier ,  as  to  the  means  of  getting 
possession  of  the  house,  of  which  they  considered  that  their  father 
had  defrauded  them  on  the  death  of  their  mother.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  family  dispute  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  Gardins,  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  and  of  Francois  Doise  ;  but  until  the  examination 
of  the  prisoners  no  further  evidence  could  be  obtained,  exceptthat 
a  speck  or  two  of  blood  was  supposed  to  be  discernible  on 
some  clothes  of  Gardin  and  his  wife,  and  that  it  appeared 
that  rough  and  threatening  language  was  not  altogether  un¬ 
common  in  the  family.  Rosalie  Avas  the  principal  object  of 
suspicion  ;  and  the  method  adopted  to  prove  her  guilt  Avas 
simple  and  successful.  She  Avas  placed  (though  pregnant  at 
the  time)  in  a  cell  less  than  eight  feet  square,  lighted,  if  the 
Avord  can  be  used,  through  an  opening  made  by  the  removal 
of  a  single  brick,  and  furnished  with  a  paillasse ,  a  coverlid, 
and  a  bucket.  From  this  den  the  prisoner  Avas  only  suffered 
to  go  out  for  air  tAviee  in  the  course  of  six  Aveeks.  During 
the  day  the  paillasse  Avas  removed,  in  order  that  she  might 
have  no  seat  but  the  tiled  floor.  Once,  on  a  pretended  suspi¬ 
cion  that  she  contemplated  suicide,  she  was  put  for  tAVO  days 
in  a  strait  Avaistcoat.  During  all  this  time  she  Avas  plied 
Avith  exhortations  to  confess,  and  to  say  Avliat  had  become  of 
her  father’s  Avatch,  Avhich  was  missing  when  the  body  was 
found,  and  was  the  only  thing  by  Avhich  the  murderers  Avere 
likely  to  be  traced.  Nothing  but  confession,  she  Avas  told, 
Avould  give  her  a  chance  of  removal  from  her  dungeon. 
After  some  months  of  this  regimen  the  prisoners  were 
examined.  The  brother  and  husband  of  Rosalie,  in  the 
hope  of  ensuring  their  oavu  release,  coloured  the  disputes 
which  had  occurred  at  various  times  betAveen  her  and  her 
father  up  to  the  required  mark,  and,  as  they  aftenvards 
admitted,  would  havre  said  anything  that  Avas  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  their  oAvn  imprisonment.  Rosalie  herself,  not 
daring  to  face  a  second  incarceration  in  her  dungeon,  made 
a  false  confession  of  the  crime  with  Avhich  she  Avas  charged, 
was  convicted,  and  narroAvly  escaped  a  capital  sentence.  All 
the  barbarities  by  which  this  triumph  of  the  latv  was  secured 
Avere  committed  by  the  express  directions  of  the  Juge  d’ln- 
struction.  A  year  later,  the  watch  of  the  murdered  man 
Avas  traced,  and  tAvo  men,  Avho  had  already  been  convicted  of 
another  crime  confessed  that  they  were  the  murderers  of  old 
Doise.  This  confession  Avas  abundantly  corroborated,  and  it 
appeared  clearly  enough  that  Rosalie  Doise  Avas  not  only 
innocent  of  the  crime,  but  a  total  stranger  to  the  men  avIio 
committed  it. 

This  discovery  led  to  the  re-investigation  Avhich  has  just 
taken  place.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  utmost 
anxiety  Avould  be  shoAvn  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries 
Avhich  this  unhappy  woman  had  endured ;  but,  so  far  from  any 
tinge  of  shame  at  the  disgraceful  miscarriage  of  the  laAV  being 
traceable  in  the  proceedings,  Rosalie  Doise  was  subjected  to  a 
further  cross-examination  by  the  President  of  the  Court,  in 
which  her  guilt  Avas  still  assumed ;  and  the  trial  ended  Avith  a 


savage  speech  from  the  Procureur-General,  in  which,  Avhile 
admitting  that  there  was  no  ground  on  Avhich  he  could  ask  for 
a  conviction,  he  nevertheless  loaded  her  Avith  reproaches,  and 
described  the  threats,  which  she  was  said  to  have  used  to  her 
father,  as  fixing  on  her  all  the  moral,  though  not  the  legal, 
guilt  of  parricide.  “  Her  acquittal,”  he  said,  “  is  inevitable. 
“  .  .  .  I  must  renounce  the  prosecution  against  her.  But 
“  shall  I  proclaim  her  innocence  ?  Ought  I  to  deplore  a  fatal 
“  judicial  error  ?  .  .  .  No.  To  do  so  Avould  be  to  do  wrong 
“  to  the  magistrates,  to  the  former  jury,  and  to  justice.  .  .  . 
“  Have  Ave  not  seen  in  the  evidence  proof  of  premeditated 
“  parricide  ?  In  the  eyes  of  God  she  Avas  a  parricide.” 
Considering  that  almost  the  Avhole  of  the  testimony  in 
support  of  the  alleged  threats  Avas  extracted  from  her  felloAV- 
prisoners  by  the  same  kind  of  torture  which  drove  her  to 
make  a  false  confession,  and  Avas  unreservedly  retracted  on  the 
second  trial,  the  cruelty  of  this  accusation  was  Avorthy  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  barbarities  practised  in  the  prison ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Court  had  any  rebuke  for  the 
official  prosecutor,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  investigation 
betrayed  more  disappointment  at  the  escape  of  a  victim  than 
indignation  or  regret  on  account  of  the  Avicked  system  ©f 
torture  by  which  the  original  conviction  had  been  obtained. 

The  first  impulse  of  an  Englishman,  on  reading  such  a 
narrative,  is  to  thank  God  that  such  enormities  are  impossible 
in  his  OAvn  country ;  and  the  next  is,  to  cling  closer  than  ever  to 
all  the  extravagant  rules  by  Avhich  criminal  justice  with  us  con¬ 
trives  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  But,  in  truth,  this  horrible  affair 
affords  no  argument  Avhatever  against  the  proposal  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  evidence  of  a  prisoner  upon  his  oavu  trial.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  much  that  is  revolting  in  the  fierce  judicial 
cross-examination  of  a  prisoner  Avho  was  known  to  be  inno¬ 
cent  ;  but  it  Avas  not  to  this  that  the  grieArous  miscarriage  of 
justice  was  due.  The  machinery  of  French  justice  Avas  much 
less  in  fault  than  the  spirit  Avhich  seems  to  animate  all  its 
officers.  French  laAV  no  more  sanctions  such  torture  as  was 
employed  to  procure  a  confession,  than  the  Government  of 
India  sanctioned  the  torture  of  which  its  subordinate  agents 
liaAre  again  and  again  been  convicted ;  but  the  striking  con¬ 
trast  betAveen  the  temper  of  French  and  English  judges  is 
exhibited  by  the  apparent  indifference  Avith  which  these 
revelations  of  judicial  iniquity  Avere  heard  by  the  Court. 

The  moral  of  such  cases  is  for  France,  and  not  for  us.  There 
is  no  fear  that  the  poAver  of  admitting  a  prisoner’s  evidence 
Avould  lead,  in  England,  to  the  abuses  Avhich  accompany  it  else¬ 
where.  It  would  nevrer  be  tolerated  here  if  it  Avere  made 
compulsory,  and  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  strange 
exhibitions  which  make  the  French  methods  of  administering 
justice  so  repulsive  to  our  feelings  should  stand  in  the  Avay  of 
a  reform  Avhich  is  as  much  needed  in  our  Courts  as  a  change 
in  the  opposite  direction  is  required  in  France. 


THE  NEW  PAMPHLET. 

THE  last  turn  of  the  French  Emperor’s  policy  in  reference 
to  the  occupation  of  Rome  has  fairly  set  all  previous 
prophecy  at  fault.  Before  the  dismissal  of  M.  Thouvenel,  it 
seemed  not  difficult  to  form  some  conjecture  as  to  the  end 
toAvards  Avhich  he  Avas  tending.  It  Avas  conceivable  that  he 
might  hope  to  induce  the  Pope  to  yield  gracefully  that 
which  it  Avas  impossible  to  retain ;  or  else  he  might  have 
some  plan  in  vieAV  for  securing  his  independence  of  the 
sovereign  Avho  Avould  in  future  occupy  his  dominions.  But 
the  immobility  of  the  Pope  has  set  any  scheme  of  this  kind  at 
rest.  Whatever  solution  of  the  Roman  difficulty  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  last,  it  Avill  not  be  one  to  Avhich  the  present  Pope  is 
an  assenting  party ;  and  the  Emperor  has  now  intimated 
almost  in  direct  terms,  that  the  Pope’s  assent  will  be  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  of  his  OAvn.  He  is,  therefore,  in  the 
position  ot  continuing  a  transitory  arrangement,  costly  to  his 
Treasury  and  damaging  to  his  Liberal  professions,  to  which  he 
does  not  even  profess  to  see  a  probable  termination.  If  his  policy 
in  this  great  question  should  be  really  aimless,  it  Avill  furnish  a 
unique  passage  in  his  strange  history.  It  may  be  further  inferred, 
from  the  experience  Ave  have  already  gained  of  his  mode  of 
action,  that  the  plans  he  is  revolving  Avill  diverge  Avidely  from 
the  apparent  tendency  of  his  last  public  declaration.  But, 
further  than  this,  Ave  are  driven  to  pure  speculation.  He  does 
not  love  direct  manifestoes,  or  straightforAvard  explanations. 
Like  the  deities  of  old,  he  prefers  to  speak  through  oracles, 
Avhose  dark  and  ambiguous  utterances  help  to  conceal  his 
thoughts.  Another  of  those  inspired  pamphlets,  Avhich  are 
the  only  ordinary  channel  of  communication  betAveen  the 
Imperial  Intelligence  and  mystified  Europe,  has  made  its 
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appearance.  But,  in  this  case,  at  least,  the  obscurity  that 
surrounds  the  theory  of  inspiration  is  a  serious  perplexity  in 
the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  be  sincere  believers.  There  is 
no  absolute  note  of  inspiration  by  which  the  pamphlet  of  a 
mere  private  theorist  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  utterance 
of  an  oracle.  And  even  when  the  genuine  character  of  a 
pamphlet  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  discern  how 
much  of  it  proceeds  from  the  depths  of  the  sacred  cave,  and 
how  much  is  the  decoration  of  the  tricky  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
reputable  Pythoness  who  gives  it  to  the  world. 

It  is  not  much  light,  therefore,  that  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
real  nature  of  the  Emperor’s  intentions  by  the  new  pamphlet, 
Le  Gouvernement  Temporel  des  Papes,  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  nominal  auspices  of  Prince  Napoleon.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  instructive  more  by  what  it  hints  than 
by  what  it  says.  Ostensibly,  it  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
proving,  by  the  reports  of  French  agents  at  Pome,  that  the 
Papal  Government  was  very  bad  in  bygone  times.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive  what  purpose  of  controversy  this  fact,  when 
proved,  could  be  expected  to  serve.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
case  is  tolerably  made  out.  The  reports  addressed  to  the 
French  Foreign  Office  by  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the,  French  Kevolution,  are  very  damn¬ 
ing.  But  they  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  conclusive  against 
the  Government  of  ecclesiastics.  The  description  of  the 
administrative  condition  of  France  at  the  same  period, 
given  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  are  quite  as  telling,  and  should, 
therefore,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  be  conclusive  against 
the  government  of  laymen.  The  reports  of  the  Due  de  Laval 
and  Chateaubriand,  during  the  period  of  the  Eestoration,  prove 
that  Italy  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  that  the  aspira¬ 
tion  for  national  independence  which  had  been  awakened  during 
Napoleon’s  power  by  the  reactionary  party,  for  their  own 
purposes,  could  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  so  easily  as  it  had  been 
roused.  But  they  prove  little  against  the  Papal  Government, 
except  that  it  was  the  only  Government  in  Italy  which  at  that 
time  made  attempts  at  self-reform.  It  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  an  author  who  had  the  run  of  the  French  archives  to 
have  ransacked  them  to  less  purpose.  It  is  not  of  much  use, 
for  any  present  purpose,  to  prove  that  in  all  past  times  the 
Popes  governed  badly.  Cart-loads  of  such  evidence  would  be 
less  convincing  than  the  bitter  discontent  of  the  living  Bomans, 
and  the  actual  misgovernment  that  goes  on  under  our  eyes. 
Whether  useful  or  not,  the  thing  could  easily  be  done  ;  but  the 
present  author  has  not  done  it.  He  has  merely  executed  a  small 
fragment  of  such  an  undertaking.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
book  to  confirm  the  faith  even  of  a  single  wavering  partisan. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  upon  the  temporal  power, 
It  will  carry  no  weight,  and  deserves  little  notice. 

The  managers  of  the  pamphleteering  department  of  the 
French  Government  are  too  sagacious  to  have  issued  an  abso¬ 
lutely  irrelevant  composition.  They  know  their  own  artillery 
too  well  to  fire  shells  that  will  not  explode.  At  first,  a  care¬ 
less  reader  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  M.  Dentu  had 
tampered  with  his  own  reputation  by  publishing  an  absolutely 
uninspired  composition.  But,  on  a  more  careful  examination, 
he  might  be  struck  with  the  curious  fact,  that  one  section  of 
the  book,  comprising  more  than  a  third  of  its  contents,  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rival 
pretensions  that  are  now  in  issue.  The  present  question, 
ostensibly  at  least,  is  whether  the  Pope’s  temporal  power  shall 
continue,  or  whether  it  shall  give  way,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
But,  in  the  pamphlet,  there  is  a  selection  of  papers  discussing 
a  totally  different  question.  They  comprise  a  number  of 
reports  made  to  the  First  Napoleon,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  preparing  to  annex  Rome  to  his  own  Empire.  Some 
are  from  the  pen  of  Champa gny,  then  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  some  from  Ortoli,  then  French  agent  at  Rome. 
They  do  not  enter  at  all  upon  the  question  of  the  Pope’s  mis¬ 
government.  They  contain  nothing  but  an  elaborate  state¬ 
ment  of  all  the  grievances  alleged  by  Napoleon  against  the 
Pope,  which  were  destined  to  form  the  pretext  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  annexation.  Some  of  the  grievances  relate  to  his 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers  —  as  in  the  case  of  his  ex- 
communication  of  the  French  army.  In  the  main,  however, 
they  refer  to  his  political  attitude  towards  France.  Pie  had 
allied  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France ;  he  had  murmured 
against  the  occupation  of  his  territory,  and  the  assumption  of 
his  sovereign  rights  by  French  officers ;  he  had  displayed  a 
petulant  temper  towards  the  Emperor  ;  he  had  refused  to 
listen  to  the  Imperial  counsels ;  lie  had  refused  to  recognise 
the  new  Italian  dynasties.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  many 
more,  the  Emperor  was  justified  in  dethroning  him,  and 
annexing  the  city  of  Rome  to  his  own  Empire. 


Undoubtedly,  that  was  a  short  and  effective  method 
of  disposing  of  the  question  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  acted  on  it  during  the  brief  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  reign  that  was  then  left  to  him.  But  what 
has  it  to  do  with  the  present  state  of  things  ?  What  prece¬ 
dent  can  the  action  of  the  then  French  Government  furnish 
for  present  use  ?  Why  are  all  the  griefs  of  Imperial  France 
against  the  Pope  so  elaborately  reproduced  ?  The  Emperor 
loves  to  imitate  his  uncle,  only  that  he  prefers  to  snatch  by 
stealth  where  his  uncle  seized  by  force.  Hitherto  we  have 
imagined  that  the  Great  Roman  litigation  lay  exclusively 
between  the  King  of  Italy  and  his  friends  on  one  side,  and 
the  Pope  of  Rome  and  his  friends  on  the  other.  Possibly, 
this  is  an  incomplete  view  of  the  case.  There  are  the  interests 
of  the  impartial  arbitrator  to  be  consulted ;  and,  in  great 
political  causes,  arbitrators  not  unfrequently  evince  their 
absolute  impartiality  by  appropriating  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  the  dispute.  That  Napoleon  III.  will  ever  seize 
Rome  after  the  fashion  of  Napoleon  I.,  is  very  far  from 
probable.  As  he  himself  expresses  it,  he  understands  his 
epoch  better.  He  will  not  seize  Rome ;  but  may  he  not  think 
it  possible  that  it  will  drop  into  his  hands  ?  He  has  only  to 
keep  the  ground  he  holds,  and  bide  his  time.  The  longer  he 
remains,  the  more  confusion  will  increase  in  Italy,  and  the 
more  difficult  it  will  become  to  keep  the  newly-cemented 
kingdom  from  parting  asunder.  As  the  wheel  of  fortune 
turns,  he  trusts  that  a  day  will  come  round,  Avhen  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  jealous  rivals  will  be  turned  aside  by  troubles  of 
their  own.  Then,  by  some  ingenious  sleight  of  hand,  such  as 
that  which  made  Savoy  French,  he  trusts  to  be  able  to  give 
formal  validity  to  his  actual  possession.  It  is  the  character  of  his 
policy  to  wait  and  watch  for  the  chance  of  fishing  in  troubled 
waters.  He  will  make  no  disturbance ;  he  will  give  no  open 
provocation  to  Avar  ;  he  Avill  procure  the  acquiescence  of  every 
one  concerned  in  the  transaction ;  but  somehoAv  or  other  it 
will,  he  hopes,  end  by  the  practical  sovereignty  of  Rome  passing 
formally  to  him.  He  has  made  many  struggles  to  seat  a  French 
Prince  on  some  Italian  throne  ;  but  they  have  all  failed.  Prince 
Napoleon  excited  no  enthusiasm  in  Etruria ;  Murat  could 
procure  no  folloAving  in  Naples.  Rome  is  the  Emperor’s  last 
chance  of  securing  for  France  a  pied  a  terre  in  Italy ;  and  he 
Avill  not  forego  it  AArillingly.  In  the  meantime,  he  thinks  it 
expedient  to  keep  alive  among  the  French  the  remembrance 
that  a  former  Pope  bearded  a  former  Napoleon  once  too 
often,  and  that  Rome  Avas  once  a  city  of  the  French  Empire. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  a  defence  for  the  occupation  of  Rome, 
not  in  the  eyes  of  French  Catholics,  Avho  are  satisfied  Avith  its 
immediate  results,  but  in  the  eyes  of  French  Liberals,  Avhose 
prepossessions  it  affronts.  A  Avork  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Napoleon  Avill  command  their  attention 
and  their  credence;  and  the  distant  vista  of  a  re-union  of 
Rome  to  France  will  amply  compensate  them  for  any  injuries 
to  Liberty  which  might  be  incidentally  inflicted  in  the 
process. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  HIS  GENERALS. 

THE  dismissal  of  General  M'Clellan  may  possibly  be  a 
proof  of  vigour,  but  the  publication  of  General  Hal- 
leck’s  correspondence  Avith  Mr.  Stanton  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  When  the  President  determined  to  exercise  his 
undisputed  prerogative  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army, 
he  ought  not  to  have  apologized  for  a  measure  which  would 
have  been  sufficiently  justified  by  military  expediency.  When 
General  M‘Clellan  complained  that  he  Avas  only  supplied 
AATith  150  horses  in  a  Aveek,  and  the  Commissary-General 
replied  that  the  number  Avas  1,500,  it  aatis  evident  that  the 
discrepancy  admitted  of  some  explanation,  and  that  it  probably 
referred  to  some  previous  dispute.  In  any  case,  nothing  can 
be  more  ungenerous  than  the  publication  of  an  official  libel  on 
an  officer  Avhom  there  is  no  pretext  for  trying  by  court- 
martial.  General  IIalleck  transmitted  to  General  M‘Clel- 
lan  an  order  to  cross  the  Potomac  on  October  6  ;  and  if  the 
Government  thought  that  the  commander  of  1 50,000  men 
ought  to  submit  implicitly  to  dictation  from  head-quarters,  the 
dismissal  Avhich  has  since  been  inflicted  might  haA'e  been 
at  once  announced  by  telegraph.  The  supposed  fault  of  dis¬ 
obedience  has  been  effectually  condoned  by  the  countenance 
of  M‘Clellan  in  supreme  command  for  fhre  or  six  Aveeks.  An 
officer  Avho  is  once  employed  on  duty  is  relieved  from  any 
arrest  Avhich  he  may  have  incurred  ;  and  it  is  monstrously 
unjust  to  keep  a  charge  hanging  oA'er  the  head  of  a  General 
to  A\rhom  the  fortunes  of  his  country  have  been  in  the  mean¬ 
time  entrusted.  If  a  fresher  accusation  could  have  been 
devised,  the  supposed  neglect  to  cross  the  Potomac  Avould  not 
have  been  assigned  as  the  pretext  of  the  President’s  censure. 
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The  real  cause  of  the  delay  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture. 
At  the  beginning  of  October,  the  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam  was  recent,  and  the  State  elections  -were  still  im¬ 
pending.  The  President  may  have  shrunk  from  the  risk  of 
depriving  the  army,  on  political  grounds,  of  the  only  general 
who  had  fought  a  pitched  battle  without  discredit  and  failure. 
It  is  true  that  the  short  campaign  in  Maryland  secured  to  the 
Confederates  the  paramount  advantage  of  covering  the  siege  and 
capture  of  the  great  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  their  army 
may  be  justly  proud  of  having  held  their  ground  against 
superior  numbers,  and  of  having  afterwards  retreated  across 
the  Potomac  without  molestation.  M'Clellan,  on  the  other 
hand,  led  an  army  which  had  shortly  before  been  driven  in 
confusion  within  the  fortifications  of  Washington,  and  the 
rapidity  and  energy  of  his  attack  extorted  the  admiration  of 
his  enemies.  Even  American  patience  might  have  been 
severely  tried  if  a  leader  who  had  been  unwillingly  employed 
in  an  emergency  had  been  contumaciously  removed  from 
command  as  soon  as  he  had  retrieved  the  defeat  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor;  and  it  was  more  convenient  to  wait  until  popular 
applause  had  subsided  into  the  disappointment  which  generally 
attends  a  lingering  and  indecisive  campaign.  The  Republican 
newspapers  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  change  of  generals 
by  denouncing  the  slackness  of  M'Clellan  as  the  only  im¬ 
pediment  to  that  advance  upon  Richmond  which  has  been  so 
loudly  and  so  vainly  demanded.  It  was,  perhaps,  hoped  that 
the  obnoxious  commander  would  resign  on  the  appearance  of 
the  President’s  foolish  and  unconstitutional  proclamation  ;  but 
M'Clellan  has  learned  the  duties  of  a  soldier  in  a  different 
school  from  his  Republican  opponents,  and  he  loyally  reminded 
his  troops  that  it  was  not  their  duty  to  criticize  the  political 
conduct  of  their  lawful  superiors.  It  only  remained  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  a  dreaded  rival ;  and  the 
spirit  which  actuates  the  Government  of  Washington  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  conduct  which  has  been  at  the 
same  time  pursued  towards  a  subordinate  officer.  After  two 
months  of  active  service,  General  Fitzjohn  Porter  has  been 
ordered  to  head-quarters  for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  charges  which  were  preferred  against  him  by  the  notorious 
General  Pope,  who,  when  baffled  and  discredited  by  a  long 
series  of  defeats  in  Virginia,  publicly  accused  M'Clellan  of 
criminal  inaction,  and  Porter  of  open  disobedience.  The 
judgment  of  the  President  at  the  time  was  expressed  in  the 
appointment  of  Pope  to  an  obscure  command  against  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  North-West,  and  in  the  nomination  of  both 
the  accused  officers  to  the  main  army  of  the  Potomac.  It  is 
now  thought  safe  and  expedient  to  revive  the  accusations 
which  had  been  overruled,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
control  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  partisans  who  can  be 
trusted. 

The  autumn  elections  were  still  regarded  with  anxiety,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  hope,  when  the  charge  of  disobedience 
was  secretly  recorded  at  Washington  for  future  use.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  constituencies  should  believe  in  the  good 
faith  of  a  President  who  entrusted  military  commands  to  the 
ablest  officers  without  reference  to  political  opinions.  The  dis¬ 
missal  of  McClellan  would  have  provided  the  Democratic  Op¬ 
position  with  a  legitimate  grievance  and  a  popular  hero  ;  while, 
if  New  York  and  the  North-Western  States  had  supported  the 
Executive,  the  subsequent  removal  of  a  Democratic  General- 
in-Chief  would  have  been  comparatively  safe  and  easy.  Since 
the  defeat  of  the  dominant  faction,  it  is  thought  that  it  is 
useless  to  temporize  further,  and  it  may  probably  have  been 
considered  expedient  to  deprive  the  Conservative  majority  of 
a  powerful  military  leader.  An  obsolete  charge  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  is  accordingly  raked  up  from  the  records  of  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Republican  journals  have  the  audacity  to 
explain  the  defeat  of  their  party  at  the  poll  by  the  supposed 
dissatisfaction  of  the  voters  with  McClellan’s  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  If  the  President  and  his  admirers  had  acted  on 
sufficient  grounds  of  military  prudence,  they  would  not  have 
damaged  their  cause  by  putting  forward  irrelevant  excuses. 

The  immediate  submission  of  the  Commander-In-Chief  has 
excited  more  surprise  in  England  than  in  America.  Even  if 
M'Clellan  had  been  disposed  to  become  a  traitor  and  muti¬ 
neer,  he  would  have  seen  that  a  successful  revolution  was 
altogether  impracticable.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
though  they  are  surprisingly  tolerant  of  Executive  encroach¬ 
ment,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  professed  military 
tyranny.  The  orders  of  the  President,  within  the  limits  of 
his  proper  functions,  are  still  obeyed,  although  discontent  and 
hostile  criticism  are  rapidly  spreading.  If  the  army  were 
inclined  to  rebel  against  the  Government,  it  must  march  upon 
Washington  instead  of  Richmond,  and  it  would  virtually 
abandon  the  campaign  against  the  Confederates.  It  was  far 


more  natural  that  M'Clellan  should  follow  the  obvious  course 
of  duty  than  that  he  should  risk  life  and  honour  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  an  irreparable  blow  on  the  Federal  cause. 
The  order  of  the  day  in  which  he  took  leave  of  his  troops  was 
graceful  and  reticent ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
General  Burnside  announces  his  appointment  to  command  the 
army  in  the  modest  and  manly  language  which  befits  a  soldier. 
His  capacity  as  a  general  is  untried,  nor  has  it  probably  been 
even  considered  by  the  imbecile  faction  which  conducts  the 
war.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  neither  sacrifice  his  army 
to  the  clamour  of  politicians,  nor  encourage  the  servile 
insurrection  which  must  be  peculiarly  repugnant  to  pro¬ 
fessional  minds.  The  delays  imputed  to  M‘Clellan,  though 
probably  unavoidable,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
postponement  of  active  operations  until  the  roads  are  once 
more  available  in  spring.  Before  that  time,  vital  changes  may, 
perhaps,  have  arisen  in  the  disposition  and  circumstances 
of  the  Federal  population.  If  the  President  attempts,  after 
January  I,  to  carry  his  proclamation  into  effect,  the  indig¬ 
nation  which  has  already  found  utterance  in  the  Democratic 
triumph  may  perhaps  have  pervaded  the  entire  community. 
General  Burnside  may  be  called  upon  to  make  room  for  some 
unscrupulous  partisan,  such  as  Fremont  or  Hunter,  and  the 
army  will  resent  the  caprices  which  compromise  its  safety,  and 
the  degradation  of  co-operating  with  domestic  assassins  and 
incendiaries.  General  Halleck  himself,  though  he  gave 
currency  to  the  mendacious  boasts  of  Pore,  and  though 
he  has  made  himself  the  instrument  of  political  hos¬ 
tility  to  M'Clellan,  is  nevertheless  an  officer  of  the 
regular  army,  and  he  has  thus  far  discountenanced  ser¬ 
vile  insurrection.  Plaving  himself  waited  for  many  weeks 
in  front  of  an  inferior  army  at  Corinth  without  risking  an 
engagement,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  approve  of  the  fire¬ 
eating  theories  of  civilians  who  are  incessantly  urging  an 
immediate  advance  upon  Richmond.  The  President  has, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  effected  his  object  by  proving  to  his 
Democratic  opponents  that,  although  they  have  a  majority  in 
the  future  Congress,  they  are  powerless  to  control  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  He  has  exercised  the  right  of  dismissing 
the  most  competent  General  in  the  army,  and  he  may  now 
tolerate  in  a  successor  the  prudent  delays  which  constituted 
the  crime  of  M'Clellan.  The  dismissed  General  may  soon 
be  summoned  from  his  retreat  in  consequence  of  the  probable 
failure  of  his  rivals. 


THE  GREEK  ELECTION. 

THE  election  of  Prince  Alfred  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  if 
it  takes  place,  will  show  that  Greek  politicians  have  not 
devoted  much  of  their  spare  time  to  the  study  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  England.  England  has  never  coveted  the  influence  that 
is  conferred  by  family  compacts.  As  a  people,  we  have  always 
been  rather  prone  to  believe  that  a  dynastic  union  means  a 
national  entanglement.  It  has  happened  once  or  twice  to  us  in 
our  later  history,  that  our  Sovereign  has  also  been  the  ruler  of 
a  Continental  State.  But  the  combination  brought  no  strength 
to  the  Government,  and  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
Holland  and  Hanover  were  not  looked  upon  as  more  English 
because  their  rulers  were  English  Sovereigns.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  Tact  that  the  Sovereign  had  an  interest  in  foreign 
affairs  apart  from  the  interest  of  his  people  constantly  bred 
the  suspicion  that  English  wealth  and  English  power  were 
used  more  for  his  ends  than  for  theirs.  The  suspicion  was 
not  wholly  without  foundation.  Some  of  the  corruptest 
Governments  in  the  last  century  held  their  ground  against 
popular  dislike  chiefly  by  ministering  to  the  Hanoverian 
policy  of  the  Elector-King.  Even  at  the  Congress  of  1814, 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  policy  was  severely  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  acting  virtually,  not  only  for  the  King  of  England, 
but  also  for  the  King  of  Hanover.  The  tie  now  proposed  to 
us  is  to  be  less  close  ;  but  it  will  be  closer  than  that  family 
connexion  with  Spain  which  cost  France  so  much  loss  and 
humiliation.  In  the  present  day,  there  may  perhaps  be 
no  risk  that  personal  influences  will  sway  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  to  any  material  extent ;  but 
Greece  is  not  unlikely  to  play  an  important  part  in  future 
European  troubles,  and  a  personal  relationship  between  the 
occupants  of  the  Greek  and  English  thrones,  though  it  might 
not  affect  English  policy,  would  expose  England  to  constant 
suspicions,  and  might  bring  about  a  disagreeable  antagonism 
between  the  people  and  the  Crown.  The  East  of  Europe  is 
likely  before  long  to  present  perplexities  as  difficult  as  ever 
taxed  a  statesman’s  powers ;  and  England  must  c®me  with 
untied  hands  to  the  task  of  solving  them. 

Though  the  election  to  which  they  are  said  to  be  proceeding 
may  lead  to  no  practical  result,  the  Greeks  have  a  right  to  all 
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the  credit  which  their  choice  implies.  They  are  choosing 
Prince  Alfred  in  sober  seriousness,  believing  that  he  will 
accept  their  offer.  In  so  doing,  they  are  undoubtedly  selecting 
England  as  the  model  which  they  wish  to  copy ;  for  of  the  Prince 
himself  they  can  really  know  nothing.  It  augurs  well  for  the 
practical  spirit  in  which  their  Revolution  has  been  com¬ 
menced,  that,  in  the  verjr  height  of  its  triumph,  they  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  imitate  the  unsymmetrical,  unphiloso- 
phical  freedom  of  English  institutions.  It  is  a  cheering 
feature  of  our  time  that  political  idealism  is  out  of  vogue  even 
with  revolutionists  now.  Fifty  years  ago,  America  was  the 
model  of  nascent  States — •England  is  the  model  now.  A 
whole  epoch  in  the  history  of  opinion  is  expressed  by  that 
single  change.  But  a  love  of  orderly  freedom,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  dreams  of  equality,  are  not  the  whole  significance  of 
the  preference  which  the  Greek  leaders  have  expressed.  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  only  the  land  of  sober  and  well-ordered  freedom — she 
is  still  more  the  representative  of  a  peaceable  and  non-aggressive 
policy.  She  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  many  years  as  the 
upholder  to  the  uttermost  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  She  has 
everywhere  discouraged  the  malcontent  populations  who  in  all 
parts  of  it  are  eager  to  rise  and  rend  into  fragments  its  feeble 
and  worn-out  frame.  The  guiding  maxim  of  England’s  policy 
has  been  to  drive  back  into  the  most  distant  possible  future 
the  day  of  reckoning  which  some  time  or  other  must  come 
between  the  Christian  populations  of  South-Eastern  Europe 
and  their  Mahometan  conquerors.  That  dread  of  Russia’s 
“  manifest  destiny  ”  which,  for  nearly  a  century  preceding  the 
Crimean  war,  reasonably  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  English 
statesmen,  has  made  them  deeply  solicitous  to  defend  the 
European  territory  of  the  Sultan.  The  Greek  leaders  know 
this  perfectly  well  —  few  have  cause  to  know  it  better.  That, 
with  this  knowledge  fresh  in  their  minds,  they  should  desire 
to  elect  Prince  Alfred,  is  a  fact  full  of  meaning.  It  implies 
that  for  the  present  they  acquiesce  in  England’s  Eastern  policy. 
That  in  their  hearts  they  can  approve  of  it,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  “great  idea”  is  too  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every 
thoughtful  Greek  to  be  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  any  passing 
political  convenience.  But  the  Greek  leaders  are  willing  to 
give  a  pledge  to  Europe  that  for  the  present  the  “  great  idea  ” 
shall  bear  no  practical  fruit,  by  selecting  their  ruler  out  of  the 
nation  which  has  been  its  systematic  and  most  formidable 
opponent.  They  are  perfectly  aware  that,  if  they  tie  their 
little  boat  to  the  stern  of  so  large  a  ship  as  England, 
they  must  follow  where  she  steers.  They  are  content,  there¬ 
fore,  to  accept  for  the  present  “  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
“  Empire.”  They  have  recognised  the  fact  that  free  institu¬ 
tions,  in  a  land  to  which  freedom  and  order  alike  are  strange, 
cannot  be  constructed  amid  the  excitement  and  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  war. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Greeks  look  a  little 
farther.  It  would  be  as  imprudent  for  them  at  the  present 
time  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of  their  co-religionists  who 
are  fretting  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  as  it  was  for  Charles 
Albert  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  the  Milanese  in  1848. 
They  have  none  of  the  requisites  for  success  in  an  aggressive 
Avar.  They  have  but  a  scanty  army,  no  credit,  and  no 
leaders  that  have  been  tried.  Their  social  structure  has  been 
strained  to  the  uttermost  by  thirty  years  of  stupid  despotism ; 
and  the  misconduct  and  bad  faith  of  their  Government  have 
chilled  the  sympathy  which  Europe  once  felt  for  their'  cause. 
They  have  many  steps  to  mount  before  they  can  attain  to  the 
position  from  Avhich  they  will  have  a  right  to  profess  them¬ 
selves  the  liberators  of  others.  They  must  show  that  they 
can  offer  to  the  populations  that  join  them  something  better 
than  the  Turks  have  to  give.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
two  Governments  have  almost  equally  failed  to  confer  on 
their  subjects  the  benefits  of  civilization.  In  both  countries 
the  productive  poAvers  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of 
the  people  have  been  repressed  to  the  utmost  possible  ex¬ 
tent.  In  both,  the  authorities,  high  and  low,  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  the  zeal  and  success  Avith  Avhich  they 
have  extorted  Avhat  Lord  Hobart  delicately  calls  “  extra-offi- 
“  cial  remuneration.”  Life  has  been  as  unsafe,  and  brigandage 
as  free,  in  Attica  as  in  Epirus.  The  only  difference,  hitherto, 
has  been,  that  Greece  has  repudiated,  Avhile  Turkey  has  paid 
her  debts.  In  the  eyes  of  the  commercial  nineteenth  century, 
this  financial  superiority  will  far  outweigh  any  religious  senti¬ 
ment  or  classical  recollections ;  and  until  the  comparison  can 
be  presented  in  very  different  terms,  Greece  has  little  to  hope 
■from  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  Least  of  all  can  she  expect  it 
from  practical,  prosaic  England.  That,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Greek  leaders  should  have  canvassed  so  ostenta¬ 
tiously  lor  England’s  good-Avill,  shoAvs  that  they  look  forAvard 
confidently  to  a  state  of  things  in  Avhich  that  good-Avill  Avill 


not  be  claimed  in  vain.  With  the  example  of  Piedmont 
before  them,  they  have  every  right  to  be  sanguine.  The 
materials  at  their  disposal  are  hardly  more  hopeless  than 
those  upon  which  the  Sardinian  statesmen  had  to  Avork  after 
the  disastrous  field  of  Novara.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
produce  a  second  Cavour  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
no  Austria  to  contend  against.  Llonesty  and  disinterestedness, 
accompanied  only  by  such  ability  as,  in  such  a  race,  they 
may  fairly  count  upon,  Avill  enable  them  to  avoid  flagrant 
disorder  or  oppression ;  and  the  energy  of  the  Greek  race, 
attested  in  every  commercial  port  in  Europe,  will  do  the 
rest.  It  Avill  enable  them  to  present  a  contrast  to  the 
results  of  Turkish  misrule  as  striking  as  the  contrast  used 
to  be  between  Piedmont  and  the  Duchies,  four  years 
ago.  "When  they  have  shown,  by  a  practical  proof,  that 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  order  are  the  results  of  Greek 
independence,  they  may  take  doAvn  the  “  great  idea  ”  off  the 
shelf  again.  They  will  not  find  the  Western  Avorld  unrea¬ 
sonably  fond  of  the  Ottoman  rifle.  That  anxiety  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  Avhich  has  tinctured 
the  language  of  diplomacy  for  so  many  years,  Avill  be  found, 
Avhen  the  time  of  trial  comes,  to  be  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
Russia  in  disguise.  Up  to  this  time,  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte  has  signified  nothing  but  an 
interval  of  ruinous  anarchy,  closed  by  the  ascendancy,  if  not 
the  direct  rule,  of  Russia.  It  remains  to  be  seen  Avhether  the 
Greek  politicians  can  give  to  it  another  and  a  better  meaning. 
If  they  can,  they  may  be  sure  that  no  traditions  of  diplomacy 
Avill  range  the  English  people  among  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents.  Those  Avho  have  cheered  on  the  Italians  so 
heartily  in  their  struggles  for  unity  and  liberty  Avill  not  be 
accomplices  in  perpetuating  the  degrading  stagnation  of 
Mussulman  rule,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  replaced  by  any  better 
form  of  go\rernment.  England  Avill  never  be  guilty  of  the 
inconsistency  of  fostering  freedom  on  one  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  disoAvning  it  on  the  other.  But  it  is  by  genuine  good 
government,  and  pure  administration,  not  by  any  entangling 
dynastic  union,  that  her  goodwill  and  support  are  to  be 
bought. 


SOCIAL  NON-INTERVENTION. 

DE  QUINCEY,  in  his  Essay  on  Murder ,  bears  Avitness  to 
what  is  noAV  a  matter  of  history  —  “  the  delirium  of 
“  panic  Avlflch,  arising  from  the  murder  of  the  Mares  and 
“  Williamsons,  mastered  not  only  the  popular  heart  of  London, 
“  but  literally  diffused  itself  all  OArer  the  island.”  It  aatis  a 
private  event  which,  according  to  Soutiiey,  “  rose  to  the 
“  dignity  of  a  national  event  ”  Avliose  significance  affected 
every  household  in  the  country.  Something  of  the  same  sort, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  convulses  the  public  mind  at 
the  present  moment.  Garotting,  as  it  is  familiarly  and  im¬ 
properly  called,  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  its 
professors  are  masters,  if  not  of  the  situation,  at  least  of  the 
public  mind.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  tells  us  that  something  at 
the  present  moment — either  the  delusions  existing  as  to  the 
ticket-of-leave  men,  or  the  increase  of  crimes  of  perso¬ 
nal  idolence  —  is  paralleled  by  the  state  of  things  Avhich 
occurred  in  connexion  Avith  the  Chatham  mutiny.  Punch , 
Avith  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  fixes  on  the  Home  Secretary 
the  responsibility  of  the  present  abeyance  of  all  authority  in 
the  matter  of  repressing  highway  robbery  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and,  in  so  doing,  certainly  reflects  the  general  bearing 
of  public  opinion.  The  question,  then,  arises,  Iioav  far  this  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Home  Office  extends,  and  Avhat  are  the  poAvers  of 
Sir  George  Grey.  The  Home  Office  is,  like  a  good  many  other 
British  institutions,  an  authority  hard  to  define.  It  is  practically 
above  and  beyond  all  kuv.  Owning  a  vague  delerence  to 
public  opinion  only,  it  is  supported  in  the  exercise  of  its 
extra-legal  poAvers  by  public  opinion  only.  It  is  well,  perhaps, 
that  there  should  exist  such  an  irresponsible,  indeterminate, 
extra-judicial  source  of  authority.  Society  could  hardly 
Avork  Avitkout  some  dormant  dictatorship  of  this  sort,  to 
which  the  appeal  should  lie  i\dren  the  safety  of  the  State 
requires  an  intenmntion  speedier  and  more  effectual  than  the 
forms  of  laiv  present.  But,  Avitkout  doubt,  there  is  also  much 
to  be  said  for  a  rare  and  most  cautious  exercise  of  the  poAvers 
which  liaA’e  come  to  be  exercised  at  the  Home  Office.  Law 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  so  paramount,  that  a  very  active  and  in¬ 
terfering  Home  Secretary  AArould  very  soon  upset  the  political 
and  social  coach.  But,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  felt  that 
the  exercise  of  authority  by  Sir  George  Grey  is  capricious, 
unstable,  and  desultory.  He  interferes  Avhere  interference  is 
questionable — he  is  inactive  and  slumberous  where  energy  and 
decision  are  required.  A  good  many  cases  which  happen  to 
synchronize  have  led  to  much  sifting  of  the  constitution  of 
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the  Home  Office,  and  to  serious  doubts  whether  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  lodged  in  very  efficient  hands. 

First,  there  is  the  power  of  reversing  or  modifying  judicial 
sentences  passed  in  the  high  courts  of  law  in  criminal  cases. 
Sir  George  Grey  has  recently  exercised  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  in  respiting  the  woman  convicted  of  the  Glasgow 
murder,  and  the  sweep  Gardner,  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  In  the 
former  case,  the  best  justification  of  the  Home  Office,  such  as 
it  is,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Sir  George  Grey,  in 
respiting  the  woman  M‘Lachlan,  represented  a  powerful 
form  of  public  opinion.  Whether  he  was  wise  in  deferring 
to  it  is  another  matter.  It  is  said  that  so  great  was  the 
feeling  entertained  by  a  section  of  the  community  in  Scotland 
against  Fleming,  that  the  Government  was  afraid  to  execute 
M'Lachlan.  But  whether  the  verdict  and  sentence  were 
right  is  not  the  point.  In  two  cases,  occurring  within  a 
very  short  time,  the  Home  Secretary  has  undone  the  work  of 
judge  and  jury.  In  Gardner’s  case,  the  man’s  guilt  seems  to 
be  quite  plain,  and  the  only  matter  of  doubt,  in  this  as  in  the 
Glasgow  murder,  is  whether  an  accomplice  has  not  got  off. 
Supposing  for  a  single  moment  that  Fleming  was  guilty 
equally  with  M'Laciilan,  and  that  Gardner’s  paramour  was 
guilty  equally  with  Gardner,  it  seems  to  be  a  poor  reason 
for  letting  off  one  murderer  that  you  cannot  convict  two 
murderers.  Yet,  practically,  this  is  what  Sir  George  Grey’s 
explanation  comes  to.  He  has  a  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
Jessie  M‘Laciilan’s  “  share  in  the  commission  of  the 
“  crime ;  ”  but,  because  he  has  also  doubts  about  somebody 
else’s  share,  she  is  not  to  be  hanged.  In  Gardner’s  case, 
the  Judge  who  tried  the  criminal  was  evidently  talked  over 
to  hint  a  hesitation  at  the  Home  Office  which  it  is  quite 
plain  he  did  not  feel  on  the  trial.  Here,  then,  upon  evidence 
which,  not  being  on  oath,  and  not  being  subject  to  cross- 
examination,  is  really  no  evidence,  and  upon  ex  parte  state¬ 
ments  made  in  secrecy,  and  weighed  by  nobody  knows  who,  two 
solemn  verdicts  are  set  aside.  In  other  words,  Trial  by  Jury 
and  the  Commission  of  Assize  are  reduced  to  a  mere  farce.  All 
criminal  trials  may,  and  are  likely  to  be,  resolved  into  what  is 
ultimately  a  secret  investigation  in  the  Home  Office.  The  Old 
Bailey  and  the  Assize  Court  are  merely  a  solemn  mockery, 
concluding  nothing  if  the  convict  has  friends,  or  money,  or 
importunity  enough  to  get  the  case  revised  before  Sir  George 
Grey.  This  secret  court  of  appeal  ought  to  be  as  active  in  the 
minor  as  in  the  major  cases.  If  it  is  right  to  entrust  to  the  Home 
Secretary  the  function  of  pronouncing  whether  all  the  facts  were 
before  the  jury,  or  whether  all  the  doubts  had  or  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  attention  in  a  case  of  murder,  it  must  be  equally  right  to 
give  him  similar  powers  to  reopen  every  case  of  petty  larceny. 
In  other  words,  our  whole  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is 
wrong  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  everybody  is  exclaiming  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  arming  with  judicial  sanctions  these  informal 
inquisitions,  or  else  transferring  to  a  solemn  Court  of  Appeal 
the  powers  undertaken  by  the  Home  Office  to  try  over  again, 
in  its  back  parlours,  the  judgments  of  the  Criminal  Courts. 
Should  it  be  judged  inexpedient  to  establish  such  a  court  of 
revision,  it  only  remains  to  define  the  Home  Secretary’s 
power,  to  limit  it,  and  to  assist  it  with  the  ordinary  appliances 
of  justice. 

But  it  is  not  exactly  with  reference  to  this  point  that  we 
have  adverted  to  the  respite  of  M‘Lachlan  and  Gardner. 
What  we  wish  to  observe  is,  that  Sir  George  Grey,  the  present 
Home  Secretary,  is  not  remarkably  char)''  of  exercising  the 
extrajudicial,  exceptional,  and  extraordinary  powers  of  his 
office.  A  Home  Secretary  can,  if  he  pleases,  wake  up  from 
the  hibernation  of  his  office.  What  is  supposed  to  stimulate 
the  dormouse  department  of  the  State  is  a  great  public  emer¬ 
gency.  It  was  said  that  half  Glasgow  was  all  but  in  revolt 
on  the  supposition  that  Jessie  M‘Lachlan  would  be  hanged ; 
and  it  was  also  said  that  the  London  public  could  not  endure 
the  spectacle  of  two  murderers  executed  at  the  same  time 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  And  so  penal  servitude,  instead  of  the 
gallows,  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  in  either  case  awarded.  This 
deference  to  public  opinion — the  existence  of  which  public 
opinion  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  doubtful  matter — is  in  a 
certain  sense  becoming  in  a  Home  Secretary.  A  good  deal 
of  his  functions  consists  in  representing  this  public  opinion ; 
but  we  should  be  glad  if  public  opinion  were  always  and 
equally  listened  to  at  the  Home  Office.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  expect  of  Sir  George  Grey  that  he  should  be  awake 
more  than  once  a  quarter.  The  exercise  of  activity  required 
in  issuing  these  two  respites  seems  to  have  quite  exhausted  the 
official  mind  of  Downing  Street.  A  long  sleep  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  unwonted  activity.  So,  on  the  very  next  occasion 


that  public  opinion  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Home  Office,  the 
Secretary  of  State  announced  that  he  had  been  disturbed 
quite  often  enough.  A  deputation  from  the  Fisheries 
Preservation  Association  had  an  interview  with  Sir  George 
Grey  on  Tuesday  last,  to  press  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  exportation  of  salmon  in  the  close  season. 
The  case  was  as  clear  as  possible.  The  recent  Act  had 
worked  very  well ;  but  there  was  a  gap  in  the  fence. 
Poaching  had  been  checked,  the  net  system  had  been  restricted, 
the  fisheries  were  improving.  The  sale  of  salmon  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  prohibited,  but  unluckily  the  exportation  of  salmon 
was  left  free ;  and  it  was  demonstrated  that,  by  this  omission 
in  the  present  law,  it  was  possible  to  ship  salmon  to 
France,  reship  it,  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  in  London.  The 
complainants  suggested  that  an  Order  in  Council  might  be 
issued  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  salmon.  The  Home 
Secretary’s  reply  was  all  but  trifling  with  a  public  duty. 
All  that  he  could  suggest  was  that  the  railway  companies 
might  be  induced  to  refuse  to  carry  unseasonable  fish.  As 
to  an  Order  in  Council,  that  could  only  be  issued  in  respect 
to  articles  contraband  of  war ;  and  at  present  Sir  George 
Grey  did  not  see  how  he  could  interfere,  except  by  inquiry 
and  communication  with  the  railway  companies.  With  all 
submission,  an  Order  in  Council  may  be  issued,  on  a  Minis¬ 
ter’s  responsibility,  under  any  emergency,  and  with  respect  to 
any  goods.  It  is  a  question,  of  course,  whether  this  is  a  case 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  such  a  proceeding.  But,  in  Sir 
George  Grey’s  eyes,  the  destruction  of  the  salmon  fisheries  is 
not  a  matter  on  which  the  slumbers  of  the  Home  Office  ought 
to  be  interfered  with. 

So  Avith  regard  to  the  garotters.  It  may  be  that  the  existing 
panic  is  most  unreasonable;  it  may  be  that  Sir  Joshua  Jebb 
is  right  in  representing  the  ticket-of-leave  men  as  unjustly 
attacked ;  it  is  possible  that  the  string  of  scoundrels  Avho  Avere 
found  guilty  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  are  injured  and 
maligned  citizens.  They,  at  least,  have  the  Home  Secretary’s 
tenderness  to  convicted  felons  to  fall  back  upon.  But  admit¬ 
ting  all  this,  avc  may  hint  that  the  public  mind  does  want 
tranquillizing  and  reassuring.  It  Avould  be  something  to 
knoAV  that  even  rumours  of  the  actual  state  of  the  streets 
of  London  are  at  least  on  their  way  to  penetrate  the  Castle 
of  Indolence  in  which  Sir  George  Grey  folds  his  hands. 
At  present  Ave  do  not  hear  of  any  proposed  increase  of  the 
police  force,  any  Government  proclamation,  or  any  especial 
reAvards  offered  for  the  detection  or  repression  of  a  crime 
which,  perhaps,  does  not  exist,  but  the  apparent  existence  and 
alleged  increase  of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State  Avhich 
does  nothing  to  suppress  it.  Or,  if  these  things  are  not  in  Sir 
George’s  Avay,  Avhy  not  have  recourse  to  Avhat  generally  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Parliamentary  session — a  shuffle  of  the  official  cards, 
and  a  transposition  of  the  Cabinet  chairs  ?  Why  should  not 
Earl  Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey  exchange  offices  ?  Non¬ 
intervention  is  our  foreign  policy  ;  and  such  a  non-interven¬ 
tion  Minister  as  Sir  George  is  not  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
Secretary  Avho  will  let  ill  alone  is  the  very  man  to  let  Avell 
alone.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  to  waking  Hellas  ;  the  Pope 
and  his  concerns  are  no  affair  of  ours ;  Ave  only  make  a  mess  of 
handling  the  vexing  imbroglio  of  Turkey  and  Montenegro ; 
the  very  name  of  Schleswig-Holstein  invites  the  exercise  of 
the  easy  far-niente  policy ;  avc  have  Avashed  our  hands  of 
the  Mexican  difficulty ;  and  as  for  America,  Ave  have  all  but 
affronted  our  best  ally  by  declining  to  interfere  in  that  greatest 
of  all  domestic  wrangles.  Who  is  so  sufficient  for  the  great 
duty  of  doing  nothing  abroad  as  the  veteran  sleeper  Avho,  by  a 
long  series  of  inactivity,  has  made  the  difficult  Avork  of  doing 
nothing  part  of  himself?  At  any  rate,  the  superfluous  life,  the 
exuberant  love  of  meddlesomeness,  Avhich  prompts  certain 
despatches  to  Denmark,  might  find  ample  opportunities  for  its 
exercise  in  preserving  our  lives  in  the  middle  of  London.  To 
suppress  garotting  Avould  be  a  domestic  triumph  to  those 
energies  Avhich  are  rather  inconveniently  exercised  just  iioav, 
at  the  slight  cost  of  compromising  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 


ON  BEING  UNDERSTOOD. 

F  modesty  would  allow  men  to  confess  it,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is  a  Arery  common  matter  of  surprise — ingenuous  sur¬ 
prise,  and  not  a  feeling  really  to  be  ashamed  of — Avliy  more  people  do 
not  like  us,  care  for  us,  show  interest  in  us.  It  is  very  clear  that 
most  people  have  only  a  very  limited  number  of  admirers,  and, 
not  to  speak  of  admirers,  very  few  sympathizers  —  very  feAv  who 
find  much  pleasure  in  their  society,  or  to  whom  they  can  feel  of  real 
consequence  apart  from  the  substantial  services  they  can  render, 
and  beyond  the  domestic  hearth,  with  Avhich  such  speculations  as 
these  had  best  have  nothing  to  do.  Perhaps  Ave  are  conscious  of 
some  play  of  thought,  some  kindness  and  largeness  of  heart,  some 
capacities  for  sympathy,  some  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
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some  readiness  of  perception,  some  spark  of  fancy  or  humour  only 
waiting  to  be  kindled,  some  good  nature.  How  is  it  that  others  do 
not  pay  homage  to  such  an  array  of  good  qualities  ?  Some  men 
think  they  are  liked — but  they  are  not  liked  in  the  degree  they  sup¬ 
pose  themselves  to  be.  They  are  the  objects  of  an  amount  of  cold, 
patronizing  good  will,  but  they  have  not  the  sort  of  thing  we  are 
meaning,  and  which  so  many  of  us  honestly  wonder  we  don’t  get. 
It  does  not  signify  much  —  we  do  without  it.  We  are  not  sure 
that  violent  appreciation  would  not  be  a  bore,  and  entail  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  We  would  treat  it  as  a  scientific  question  rather 
than  a  want  of  the  heart.  It  simply  strikes  us,  one  and  all,  when 
we  come  to  think  of  it,  as  curious,  how  extremely  few  each  man 
cares  for,  or  gets  to  care  for  him  —  how  very  few  hit  it  together. 

We  have  enumerated  the  good  gifts  of  which  every  one  is,  of 
course,  conscious ;  but  we  must  in  candour  acknowledge  that 
in  mixed  society  we  do  not  find  them  brought  into  play  and 
exercised  as  we  should  beforehand  expect  them  to  be.  Our 
wonder  is  not  so  much  that  men  do  not  greatly  care  for  what 
they  see  in  us,  but  how  it  happens  that,  as  all  these  fine 
qualities  are  there,  they  do  not  contrive  to  find  them  out.  As  a 
fact,  we  are  not  appreciated.  How  comes  that  about  ?  Why, 
we  may  ask  with  a  pardonable  warmth  and  indignation,  do 
people  let  us  be  so  dull  and  uninteresting  in  their  presence,  when 
we  have  it  in  us  to  be  so  different  ?  There  must  certainly  be 
a  fault  somewhere.  If  society  were  so  ordered  as  to  meet  our 
idiosyncrasy,  we  should  make  a  different  appearance.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  a  pretty  general  discovery  —  and,  therefore,  we  give  it 
expression  —  that  justice  is  not  done.  We  are  not  brought  out. 
W e  are  suffered  to  smoulder.  Our  lamp  is  dim  for  want  of  air, — 
when,  if  we  know  ourselves,  we  have  it  in  us  to  assist  an  illu¬ 
mination.  Most  concourses  of  men  are  dull.  We  have  each 
reason  to  think  it  need  not  be  so.  We  have  called  this  a  “discovery,” 
because  this  cry  of  the  soul  is  a  feature  of  modern  civilization.  It 
seems  clear  that,  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  people  used  to 
meet  and  be  entertained  without  the  necessities  we  here  hint  at.  A 
certain  rude  jollity  and  robustness  of  powers  kept  under  the  finer 
sensibilities.  We  do  not  deny  that  even  now  there  are  people  who 
find  society  a  field,  who  are  courted,  who  shine,  who,  as  the  phrase 
is,  make  themselves  agreeable.  But  this  scarcely  affects  our 
argument ;  for  is  not  the  best  talker  that  ever  possessed  the  ear 
of  a  dinner-table  careful  to  let  us  know  that  we  see  but  the 
outside,  that  his  inner  self  is  never  reached,  that  he  all  the  while 
languishes  for  real  sympathy — that  he  has  depths  which  a  careless 
laughing  world  takes  no  pain  to  search  into  ? 

We  Relieve  that,  if  Dr.  Johnson  lived  in  our  time,  he  would 
consider  that  he  was  not  understood — an  idea,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
that  never  once  entered  his  head,  after  the  world  took  him  up  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  conviction  would  have  hampered 
his  flow,  and,  so  to  say,  shut  him  up  in  many  a  company  where 
he  made  the  grandest  figure.  And  this  probably  explains  why 
there  are  no  Dr.  Johnsons  now,  and  no  anybodies  of  that  sort. 
People  were  not  in  those  days  so  dependent  on  somebody  to  draw 
them  out.  In  another  point,  there  is  a  difference.  If  our  vanity 
is  not  less  exacting  than  theirs,  it  is  more  fastidious.  A  man  in 
these  days  is  jealous  of  being  listened  to  and  cared  for  merely  as  a 
lion,  merely  as  an  author.  The  idea  is  that  there  is  something 
beyond  what  shows  itself  in  work  achieved  —  something  more 
intensely  the  man’s  self  than  what  comes  out  of  him.  When  Cum¬ 
berland  intimated  that  he  wanted  to  be  treated,  not  as  a  writer  of 
plays  but  as  a  gentleman,  the  world  of  his  day  did  not  know  what 
he  was  at,  and  thought  he  gave  himself  airs ;  but  every  successful 
author  would  say  so  now,  and  every  one  would  take  the  feeling 
for  granted.  Not  that  our  fathers  were  wholly  without  the  notion 
cf  getting  at  a  man,  or  unconscious  that  some  had  this  gift  more 
than  others,  but.  they  still  did  not  touch  our  modem  strain.  Thus 
it  was  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he  could  not  travel  with  a 
man  in  a  coach  without  learning  something  from  him.  No  doubt 
he  could  have  learnt  something  from  us,  but  would  he  have  under¬ 
stood  us  ?  There  is  the  question.  It  is  not  what  we  know,  but 
what  we  are,  that  is  at  the  root  of  this  sensitive  aspiration.  A 
desire  to  reveal  our  very  inside  of  all  —  with,  at  the  same  time, 
a  bashful  recoil  from  the  operation  —  characterizes  the  modern 
mind,  which,  in  despair  of  individual  sympathy,  often  throws  itself 
upon  the  public  as  the  only  true  confidant  ;  so  that  the  more  re¬ 
serve  prevails  in  society,  each  member  of  which  we  know  j  ust  a 
little,  the  more  we  seem  ready  to  reveal  our  secrets  to  our  readers 
and  hearers  —  if  they  are  only  in  crowds  enough  —  of  whom  indi¬ 
vidually  we  know  nothing. 

Some  good  souls,  approaching  this  question,  have  said  that  there 
is  somethin  o'  in  everybody  that  will  repay  the  trouble  of  investi¬ 
gation,  if  it°could  only  be  got  at.  However,  our  experience  does  not 
reach  so  far.  The  Germans — who,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  are  pro¬ 
founder  than  we — have  theorized  prettily  on  the  mystery  of  dulness, 
which  they  cannot  believe  in  as  a  process  of  nature.  Thus,  Tieck 
describes  or  conceives  of  a  conversational  alchymist  whose  “  richly 
intellectual  discourse  made  everybody  who  talked  with  him  clear¬ 
headed  and  clever and  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  there  is  some 
fruitful  soil  in  every  mind  which  should  bring  forth  peculiar 
products,  and  from  which  the  originality  of  the  individual  should 
proceed.  In  most  cases,  he  grants,  this  has  been  checked  by 
neglect  or  conventional  culture.  He  complains,  beside,  that  most 
conversations  have  simply  for  their  object  that  each  should  hear 
himself  speak,  without  any  desire  that  the  other  should  express 
either  his  outer  or  his  inner  mind.  “  But  where  a  master  in  the 
science  of  men  chances  to  touch  these  wasted  instruments,  he 
knows  how  to  draw  wondrous  tones  even  from  the  most  spoiled.” 


This  word  “wondrous”  explains  the  want  of  the  age.  It  is  the 
mystic  “  inner  self”  that  must  somehow  be  drawn  forth.  Not  that 
we  profess  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  German  in  the  universality 
of  these  precious  qualities.  It  is  a  theory  which  certainly 
does  not  commend  itself  to  general  acceptance  ;  for  we  see  that  the 
desire  to  reveal  the  inner  self  tends  rather  to  a  monopoly — that  is, 
the  craving  to  be  understood  leads  inevitably  in  practice  to  the 
formation  of  cliques.  The  word  is  not  in  good  favour ;  but  the 
thing,  however  demoralizing,  we  believe  to  be  exceedingly  agree¬ 
able.  When  a  few  people  get  together  with  this  view,  there 
springs  out  of  the  intercourse  a  satisfaction,  not  to  say  elation,  not 
to  be  attained  in  any  other  way.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the 
appreciation  of  the  whole  world ;  but  it  is  easy  to  think  a  very 
few  people  all  the  world  to  us.  Where  a  coterie  is  established 
under  a  tacit  agreement  that  each  member  shall  be  understood, 
there  springs  a  sense  of  importance  and  consequent  indulgence  of 
every  man’s  humour,  a  worship  of  characteristics,  a  reckless  self- 
reliance,  a  fearlessness  and  abandon  of  expression,  a  disregard  and 
even  forgetfulness  of  eveiy  way  of  viewing  things  out  of  the 
charmed  circle,  which  is  more  like  liberty,  community,  and  fra¬ 
ternity  than  we  can  expect  to  find  elsewhere.  We  are 
sure  of  sanction ;  we  are  radiant  with  genial  esprit  de  corps  ; 
there  is  a  community  of  thought  and  achievement.  We  may  be 
foolish,  but  what  of  that  ?  we  feel  clever  ;  and,  moreover,  we  are 
cleverer  —  our  thoughts  more  vivacious,  our  intelligence  more 
ready,  in  the  particular  groove  that  we  have  assigned  to  it.  The 
historical  French  coteries  may  be  ridiculous  to  look  back  upon  — 
may  have  strayed  into  unbounded  extravagances ;  but  how  clever 
they  were,  and  how  they  did  enjoy  themselves,  and  look  down 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world !  And  our  own  literary  annals  show 
similar  combinations,  on  the  same  principle  of  mailing  it  every¬ 
body’s  interest  to  extol,  draw  out,  set-oft’  the  other.  Nothing 
can  be  more  cold  and  chill  than  the  outer  world  to  one  of  these 
cockered,  indulged,  drawn-out  spirits,  beyond  the  prestige  of  its 
own  circle ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  world  is  to  defer  to  people 
who  set  store  by  themselves,  and  a  coterie  of  sufficient  spirit  and 
pretension  secures  for  itself  real  serviceable  reputation,  though  the 
excluded  may  affect  satire,  and  indulge  in  word-disparagement. 

But  the  real  triumphs  of  a  coterie,  and  what  comes  of  it  when 
people  do  understand  one  another  to  the  backbone,  must  be 
looked  for  in  another  hemisphere.  In  this  our  American  cousins 
go  a-head,  as  in  everything  else,  unimpeded  by  the  phlegm  of  the 
old  world,  and  armed  in  a  panoply  of  self-confidence,  really  glorious 
in  its  unconscious  daring.  The  circle  we  have  now  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  has  Mr.  Emerson  for  its  historian,  and  had  Margaret 
Fuller  for  its  priestess.  In  the  depth  and  niceness  of  penetration 
which  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other  induced,  we  must  not 
wonder  that  this  school  uses  language  as  yet  obscure  to  the 
uninitiated.  Thus  the  lady  had  one  fault — that  she  was  “too 
intellectual,  and  too  conscious  of  intellectual  relation,  so  that  she 
was  not  sufficiently  self-centred  in  her  own  personality,  and  hence 
something  of  duality but  whether  we  can  understand  her  or  not, 
it  is  clear  she  had  the  gift  we  desire  in  our  friends.  “No  one 
ever  came  so  near;”  “her  mood  applied  itself  to  the  mood  of  her 
companion,  point  by  point,  in  the  most  limber,  sinuous,  vital  way 
“  she  applied  herself  to  the  mood  of  her  companion  as  the  sponge 
applies  itself  to  water,”  and  the  results  are  just  what  each  one 
craves  for  himself :  — 

You  fancy  you  know - (.she  writes)  ;  it  is  too  absurd ;  you  have  never  seen 

him.  When  I  found  him  here  sitting  like  a  statue  I  was  alarmed ;  thought 
him  ill.  You  sit  with  courteous  Maconfiding  smile,  and  suppose  him  to  be  a 
mere  man  of  talent.  He  is  so  with  you.  But  the  moment  I  was  alone  with 
him  he  was  another  creature.  His  manner,  so  glassy  and  elaborate  before, 
was  full  of  soul,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  entirely  different. 

“And  I  have  no  doubt,”  said  Mr.  Emerson,  “that  she  saw 
expressions,  heard  tones,  and  received  thoughts  from  her  com¬ 
panions,  which  no  one  ever  heard  from  the  same  parties .”  So 
he  writes  it.  But  if  she  was  this  to  the  uninitiated,  to  lovers  and. 
artists,  grey  statesmen,  old  aunts,  coach  travellers  —  if  they  one 
and  all  found  themselves  turning  over  their  most  secret  treasures 
for  her  inspection  —  how  was  it  with  the  congenial  circle  of 
kindred  spirits  ?  We  can  only  assure  our  readers  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  in  that  circle,  and  the  way  of  treating  them,  as 
reported  to  us,  are  so  great,  so  stupendous,  so  deep,  so  vast,  so 
comprehensive  of  all  that  nature  has  to  show,  so  exhaustive  cf 
all  that  philosophers  have  thought  and  poets  have  dreamt,  that 
one  page  of  the  inspired  “  Margaret  ”  and  her  coterie  seems  to 
embrace  the  universe.  And,  what  is  much  to  our  point — as  proving 
the  stimulating  effects  of  forming  one  of  a  charmed  and  perfectly 
understood  circle  —  whatever  the  subject,  whether  the  question  is, 
What  is  life  ?  or,  What  particular  view  had  people  in  worshipping 
Bacchus  or  Apollo?  whether  the  discourse  turns  on  the  soul  of 
beauty,  or  searches  into  the  very  secrets  of  the  fine  arts,  or  dives 
into  the  abyss  of  motives,  all  the  members  of  the  little  society  were 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  could  say  something  positively  clever. 
Such  are  the  magical  effects  of  an  exact  pervading  sympathy. 
“  All  satisfied  her,”  and  all  with  whom  she  conversed  surprised 
her  by  their  power ;  though,  as  her  historian  candidly  confesses, 
“we  were  all  obliged  to  recal  Margaret’s  testimony  when  we 
found  we  were  sad  blockheads  to  other  people.” 

But  in  showing  that  American  transcendentalists  are  clever,  we 
seem  to  have  wandered  worlds  away  from  our  starting  point,  which 
asked  why  tve  are  dull.  We  have  not,  after  all,  the  least  wish  to 
be  demi-gods  like  Mr.  Emerson ;  but  why  have  we  nothing  to  say 
to  our  acquaintance  of  twenty  years’  standing  ?  We  talk  of  subjects 
that  interest  us,  and  on  which  we  could  say  something.  Why  do 
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we  not  say  it  ?  Why  would  not  our  friend  care  to  hear  it  if  we  did  ? 
And  we,  in  our  turn,  why  are  we  so  dead  to  merits  in  him  that  other 
people  vouch  for?  Each  is  sensible  of  a  glow,  a  fervour,  a  sparkle, 
which  keeps  himself  warm  —  why  is  it  so  feeble  a  glimmer  to  the 
other?  The  intercourse  of  mind  is  a  mystery;  what  are  the 
harriers  so  invisible,  yet  so  invincible,  which  make  association  so 
often  a  mere  trial  and  delusion  !  We  meet  only  at  points  —  we 
touch  only  with  our  claws  —  we  are  justified  in  denouncing  each 
the  other  as  a  heavy  fellow,  for  so  in  truth  we  are. 

We  suppose  it  is  a  continuance  of  that  great  necessary  evil,  that 
unsocial  decree  promulgcd  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Possibly,  the 
pressure  of  this  primeval  ordinance  takes  from  us  any  strong  con¬ 
straining  desire  to  please,  except  under  circumstances  tempting  to 
our  vanity,  and  makes  us  realize  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable  — 
which  is,  indeed,  to  not  a  few  the  hardest  tiring  they  are  ever  put  to. 
The  world  must  bo  peopled,  and  if  every  man  had  liked  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  enjoyed  his  company,  and  found  something  to  say  to  him, 
people  would  have  stuck  together  like  bees  in  a  swarm,  and  three 
parts  of  the  earth  to  this  day  would  have  been  desert. 


THE  “  REIGNING  FAMILIES  ”  AND  THE  CROWN  OF  GREECE. 

TWyilATEVER  opinion  may  he  formed  of  the  merits  of  the 

v  v  proposal  to  place  Prince-  Alfred  on  the  throne  of 
Greece,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  one  point  should  he  clearly 
ascertained.  Is  there  any  existing  obligation  which  binds  Eng¬ 
land  not  to  allow  one  of  her  Royal  Family  to  accept  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  that  kingdom?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that,  when  first  the  name  of  Prince  Alfred  wras  mentioned, 
it  was  met  in  several  English  journals  by  the  positive  statement 
that  England  was  a  party  to  a  treaty  which  prohibited  any -mem¬ 
ber  of  the  families  reigning-,  either  in  England,  France,  or  Russia, 
from  occupying  the  Greek  throne.  The  same  objection  was  urged 
against  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenherg.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
latter  was  under  the  double  disqualification  of  being  related  to 
both  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  of  France.  The  grandson  of 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  although  the  cousin  of  Napoleon,  could 
hardly  he  excluded  as  a  member  of  the  reigning  family  of  France. 
But,  supposing,  the  prohibition  to  exist,  he  is  certainly  ineligible 
as  the  son  of  a  Russian  archduchess,  an  Imperial  Highness  of  the 
empire,  the  nephew  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  heir  in  no  very 
remote  contingency  to  the  throne  of  the  Czars. 

But  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  objection  which 
has  been  thus  made.  It  may  or  not  he  expedient  or  desirable 
that  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England  or  of  the 
Imperial  Family  of  Russia,  should  he  elected  King  of 
Greece,  but  there  is  no  treaty  in  existence  which  prevents 
the  Greek  nation  from  offering  their  crown  either  to  Prince 
Alfred  or  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenherg-,  or  which  precludes 
either  England  or  Russia  from  acceding  to  their  choice.  A  very 
brief  examination  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  question  will 
make  this  plain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  show  the  origin  of  our 
error,  which  has  received  some  countenance  from  the  rash  or 
careless,  statements  of  authorities  that  ought  to  have  been  better 
informed.  It  is  quite  true,  that  when  England,  France,  and 
Russia  assumed  the  duty  of  j  ointly  nominating  a  Sovereign  for 
Grcece,  they  agreed  among  themselves  that  they  would  not  cliocse 
one  from  the  reigning  families  of  any  of  those  States.  But  this 
stipulation  was  merely  a  regulation  by  which  they  agxeed  to 
govern  their  own  choice.  They  never  attempted  to  set  up  an 
absolute  disqualification  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  or  to 
import  into  the  Greek  Constitution  a  condition  which  was  never 
even  submitted  or  suggested  to  the  Greek  nation  itself.  The 
engagement  only  extended  to  the  case  in  which  the  Sovereign 
was  to  be  nominated  by  the  Three  Powers. 

The  j  oint  action  of.  the  Three  Powers  in  relation  to  the  affaix-3 
of  Greece  commenced  with  the  treaty  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
London,  of  July  6,  1827.  More  than  a  year  before,  in  a  con¬ 
ference  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  April  4,  1826,  the  representatives 
of  England  and  Russia  had  arranged  the  terms  of  interference. 
In  1827  France  became  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  and  its  terms 
were  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty.  The  Three  Powers  agreed  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood  by  enforcing  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  They  were  then  to  make  a  combined  effort  to  effect  a 
pacification  of  Greece,  upon  the  terms  “  that  the  Greeks  should 
hold  under  the  Sultan  as  lord  paramount ;  ”  that  “  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  they  should  pay  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  an  annual 
tribute;”  while  they  “  should  be  governed  by  authorities  whom 
they  should  choose  and  appoint  themselves,  but  in  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  whom  the  Porte  should  have  a  defined  right.” 
The  arrangement  contemplated  by  this  treaty  was  evidently 
little  more  than  the  establishment  of  privileged  municipalities  in 
Greece.  It  was  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Porte.  The 
refusal  of  the  Turks  to  accede  to  the  armistice  led  to. the  destruction 
of  their  fleet,  at  Navarino,  by  tire  allied  squadron  that  had  been 
sent  there  to  enforce  it.  This  took  place  in  October  1827.  But 
it  was  not  until  March  22,  1829,  that  the  Three  Powers  agreed 
upon  the  further  course  which  they  should  take  in  the  execution 
ol  the  treaty  of  London.  This  new  agreement  wa3  embodied  not 
in  a  formal  treaty,  hut  in  the  protocol  of  a  Conference  held  at 
London  on  that  day. 

The  great  principle  for  the  first  time  embodied  in  this  new 
agreement  was,  that  the  Greek  nation  should  bo  placed  under  one 
chief.  That  chief  was  to  he  their  hereditary  ruler  in  their  internal 


affairs;  but  he  was  to  he  the  vassal  of  the  Sultan  —  he  was  to 
pay  him  an  annual  tribute  —  and  each  successive  chief,  upon  his 
accession,  was  to  receive  investiture  from  the  lord  paramount, 
and  to  pay  a  further  sum  by  way  of  homage  to  that  lord.  His 
Government  was  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  forms  »f 
a  monarchy ;  hut  Greece,  in  the  arrangements  of  this  protocol,  still 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  possessed  none  of  the 
privileges  of  a  sovereign  state.  The  three  protecting  Powera  wore 
to  nominate  the  chief,  with  the  assent  of  the  Sultan.  If  the 
hereditary  line  of  the  chief  at  any  time  became  extinct,  the  same 
nomination,  and  the  same  assent  of  the  Sultan,  were  on  each 
occasion  to  be  repeated  in  the  selection  of  a  new  person  to  fill  the 
hereditary  Pachalick — for  such,  in  truth,  was  the  office  then  con¬ 
templated. 

In  this  protocol  was  inserted  the  stipulation  that  “  in  no  case 
should  the  chief  he  chosen  (cn  aucun  cas  ce  chef  no  pourra 
etre  choisi )  among  the  princes  of  the  families  reigning  in  the 
States  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  London.”  Express  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  supplying  any  future  vacancy  in  the  Pachalick 
of  Greece.  But  for  this  provision,  the  right  of  nomination  would 
have  lapsed  to  the  Sultan,  as  lord  paramount.  But  the  Three 
Powers  undertook  to  force  on  the  Sultan  a  provision  that,  upon 
every  failure  of  heirs,  they  should  still  be  permitted  to  nominate 
as  at  the  first ;  and  they  agreed  with  each  other  that,  in  exercising 
that  right  of  nomination,  they  would  never  select  a  member  of  the 
three  reigning  families. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Greek  independence,  the  agreement 
embodied  in  this  protocol  was  never  carried  into  effect.  Before 
the  final  settlement  of  Greece,  the  Powers  became  convinced  that 
the  Greek  nation  must  have  more  than  an  independent  internal 
administration,  or  a  distinct  chief.  They  resolved  that  the  Greeks 
must  constitute  a  distinct  nation,  and  be  a  sovereign  and  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  State.  On  February  3,  1830,  the  minutes  of 
another  Conference  were  signed.  All  idea  of  any  vassalage  to  the 
Sultan  was  given  up.  The  Three  Powers  still  assumed  the  duty 
of  selecting  the  first  Sovereign  of  the  new  State ;  hut  they 
took  care  to  assert  that  they  did  so  by  express  delegation  from 
the  free  suffrages  of  the  Greek  nation.  But  beyond  this 
first  nomination  they  assumed  no  power  in  relation  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  The  State,  once  constituted  by 
the  election  of  the  Sovereign,  was  left  in  all  respects  to  its 
own  independent  action.  The  functions  of  the  Three  Powers  were 
at  an  end ;  and  Greece  then  became  an  independent  monarchy, 
with  just  the  same  right  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  throne 
as  belongs  to  Russia,  to  England,  or  to  France. 

The  protocol  was  drawn  up  in  the  most  accurate  accordance 
with  this  view.  It  commenced  by  recording  an  agreement  that 
“  Greece  should  be  an  independent  State,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights, 
political,  administrative,  and  commercial,  consequent  on  absolute 
independence.”  It  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  u  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Greece  shall  he  monarchical,  and  hereditary  in  the  order 
of  primogeniture.  It  shall  he  entrusted  to  a  Prince,  who  must  not 
be  chosen  among  those  of  the  families  reigning  in  the  States  that 
signed  the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827,  and  who  shall  bear  the  title  of 
Sovereign  Prince  of  Greece.  The  choice  of  the  Powers  shall  he 
the  subject  of  further  communication  and  stipulation.” 

The  whole  language  obviously  refers  to  the  one  and  only  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  “  the  Powers  ”  were  to  exercise  any  choice,  that  was, 
to  the  first  selection  of  a  sovereign.  That  once  done,  Greece  was  to 
enjoy  all  “the  political  rights  consequent  on  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence.”  Among  the  highest  of  these  wras  that  of  regulating  the 
succession  to  her  own  Crown.  The  protocol  accordingly  varies 
most  remarkably  from  the  language  of  the  former  one,  which  in 
general  it  follows.  It  omits  altogether  any  provision  for  supplying 
a  vacancy  occasioned  by  failure  of  heirs.  The  power  to  provide  for 
this  contingency  was  conceded  with  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State. 
In  the  clause  prohibiting  the  selection  from  the  reigning  families, 
the  words  “  en  aucun  cas,”  which  occur  in  the  former  protocol,  are 
omitted.  There  was  hut  one  case  to  which  the  restriction  could 
apply,  because  there  was  hut  one  case  in  which  “  the  Powers  ”  were 
to  choose  the  Sovereign  of  Greece.  Understood  thus,  the  whole 
arrangement  is  perfectly  consistent.  “  The  Powers  ”  had  a 
perfect  right  to  make  with  each  other  any  arrangement  to 
regulate  the  selection  which  they  were  themselves  to  make. 
But  consistently  with  the  absolute  independence  of  Greece, 
they  could  have  no  right  to  impose  conditions  on  her  future 
choice. 

The  inherent  right  of  the  Greeks  to  provide  for  any  future 
vacancy  in  the  throne  wras  tacitly  recognised  in  1832.  When, 
after  ineffectual  negotiations  with  the  present  King  of  Belgium, 
the  Crown  was  finally  offered  to  Otho,  the  King  of  Bavaria  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  stipxdation  that  in  failure  of  the  heirs  of  Otho,  the  Crown 
should  revert  to  his  brothers.  The  National  Assembly  of  Greece 
acceded  to  his  demand,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  a  convention 
between  Bavaria,  France,  England,  and  Russia,  provided  for  the 
devolution  of  the  Crown  from  one  brother  to  another.  But  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  line  of  all 
the  brothers  on  whom  it  was  successively  entailed.  The  provision 
for  this  contingency  belonged  to  the  Greek  nation  itself. 

The  constitution  of  Greece,  which  was  legally-  established  in 
1844,  made  express  provision  on  the  subject.  The  succession  was 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  1832  ;  but  the  King 
was  empowered,  in  the  absence  of  any  heir  apparent  or  presump¬ 
tive,  to  nominate  his  successor,  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Chambers.  In  the  event  of  an  actual  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
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a  new  sovereign  is  to  be  elected  by  tbe  Chambers,  sitting  in  one 
assembly,  together  with  a  number  of  delegates  specially  chosen  for 
that  purpose  by  the  people.  Not  a  word  is  to  be  found  which  implies 
that  their  right  of  choice  is  to  be  limited  by  the  exclusion  of  any 
particular  families  from  its  range. 

It  seems  plain  from  this  review  that  the  prohibition  against 
the  choice  of  a  member  of  one  of  “  the  reigning  families  ” — which 
occurs,  by  the  way,  not  in  any  formal  treaty,  but  in  the  protocol 
or  minutes  of  a  conference — was  intended  only  for  the  occasion  for 
which  it  was  specially  framed.  It  regulated  not  the  succession  to 
the  Crown  of  Greece,  but  the  proceedings  of  “  the  Three  Powers” 
in  electing  the  person  to  whom  that  Crown  was  to  be  oflered ; 
and  it  has  no  application  whatever  to  a  case  in  which  those  Powers 
have  no  voice  in  the  election. 

The  question  is  one  at  the  present  moment  of  such  importance, 
that  we  have  not  hesitated  to  devote  a  considerable  space  to  its 
full  examination.  If  the  Cabinet  of  England  refuse  for  Prince 
Alfred  the  Crown  which  it  appears  almost  certain  will  be  offered 
to  him,  that  refusal  must  be  rested  on  other  grounds  than  the 
assumption  of  a  treaty  obligation  which  has  no  existence  in  fact. 
If  our  argument  be  correct,  it  removes  all  objection,  so  far  as  | 
treaties  are  concerned,  to  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Prince  Alfred.  If  the  throne  is  refused  for 
Prince  Alfred,  and  the  Greek  nation  choose  to  elect  the  Duke, 
no  treaty  can  be  appealed  to  in  opposition  to  their  choice. 
Of  course  all  the  objections  to  either  selection  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  or  of  the  general  balance  of  power,  remain  untouched. 

If  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  should  ultimately  be  chosen  to  occupy 
the  vacant  throne  of  Otho,  it  will  add  to  the  singularity  of  the  fortune 
which  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  has  attended  the  descendants  of 
Josephine.  That  fortune  seems  to  justify  the  superstition,  which  re¬ 
garded  Josephine  as  the  star  of  Napoleon’s  destiny.  No  royalty  is 
now  to  be  found  among  the  relatives  of  Napoleon,  except  in  the 
descendants  of  his  discarded  wife.  The  grandson  of  Josephine  is 
Emperor  of  France.  Another  of  her  descendants  was  married  to 
the  Queen  of  Portugal ;  of  her  grand-daughters,  one  was  Queen 
of  Sweden,  another  still  lives  as  Empress  Dowager  of  Brazil.  Her 
great-grandson  may  be  King  of  Greece. 

The  Constitution  of  Greece,  as  settled  in  1 844,  requires  that  the 
sovereign  should  be  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greeks 
may  unquestionably  dispense  with  this  condition  in  favour  of 
Prince  Alfred  if  they  please.  But  even  if  he  accepts  the  throne 
without  any  condition  as  to  religion,  all  human  probability  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  one  day  or  other  he,  or  his  successor,  will 
conform  to  the  Church  which  his  subjects  universally  recognise. 
If  this  should  be  the  result,  the  next  generation  will  see  a  strange 
destiny,  both  religions  and  political,  fulfilled  in  the  house  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  That  illustrious  family  will  have  given,  in  the  persons 
of  its  direct  male  descendants,  Kings  to  England,  to  Portugal,  to 
Belgium,  and  to  Greece.  Among  their  princes  will  be  found 
adherents  of  almost  every  one  of  the  great  religious  communities, 
into  which  the  Christian  world  is  divided.  Lutheran  in  Germany, 
they  will  be  Roman  Catholic  in  Portugal  and  Belgium.  In 
England  they  will  maintain  our  national  form  of  Anglican 
Protestantism,  while  in  Greece  they  will  conform  to  the 
orthodox  ritual  of  the  East.  The  Sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may,  perhaps,  fairly  be  said  in  one  sense  to  represent 
the  form  of  Christian  worship  which  in  Scotland  he  has 
sworn  to  maintain.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  a 
Presbyterian  north  of  the  Tweed.  If  this  be  so  there  would  be 
scarcely  any  considerable  community  of  Christians  which  could 
not  point  out  a  defender  among  the  princes  of  a  family  which 
would  be  represented  as  extensively  among  the  religions  as  among 
the  sovereignties  of  Europe. 

These,  however,  are  speculations  beyond  the  object  of  this 
paper.  We  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the  question  of  these 
supposed  treaty  obligations,  and  we  have  given  our  reasons  for 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  none.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  the 
Greeks  to  place  their  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  princes  of  Coburg  and  England,  or  of  a  prince  who 
traces  his  descendant  from  the  comparatively  upstart  houses  of 
Beauharnois  and  Romanoff.  If  the  Greek  nation  choose  to  do  so 
there  is  no  treaty  in  existence  which  forbids  them,  or  which  pre¬ 
cludes  either  of  these  princes  from  accepting  the  crown. 


A  TEMPERANCE  HOLIDAY. 

rjpiTE  National  Temperance  League  has  published  its  Report  of 
the  Great  Temperance  Congress  of  1862.  The  year  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  it  was  felt  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  League, 
“  should  be  also  distinguished  by  meetings  and  other  efforts  in 
furtherance  of  the  Temperance  cause,  of  more  than  usual  power  of 
interest.”  The  result  is  before  us.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  long  series  of  exceedingly  dull  essays,  read  by  the  usual 
essayists  and  orators  of  the  movement.  In  these  we  do  not  detect 
a  single  new  fact  or  a  single  new  argument ;  and  the  stiffest  of 
Blue  Books  is  light  reading  in  comparison  with  this  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages.  "  There  was  a  Ministerial  Conference,  by  which  is 
meant  a  conference  of  clergymen  and  Dissenting  teachers,  to 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  which  we  have  on  another  occasion 
adverted.  There  were  public  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall.  Addresses 
were  read ;  the  foreigners  were  fraternized  with  ;  tire  ladies 
recited  their  papers;  the  Social  Science  Congress,  amongst 
its  many  hobbies,  allowed  the  League  to  curvet  and  prance ; 
the  Oongres  de  Bienfaisance  was  enlightened  by  Mrs.  William 


Fison,  a  distinguished  prophetess ;  and  a  whole  week  in 
August  was  given  up  to  speeches,  sermons,  papers,  and  tea¬ 
drinking,  in  furtherance  of  the  cause.  The  whole  was  wound 
up  with  a  jollification  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Friday.  All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy ;  and,  as  the  Report 
observes,  u  after  all  this  close  attendance  at  morning  and  evening 
meetings,  the  members  of  Congress  were  entitled  to  some 
relaxation,  and  this  was  provided  in  a  day  well  and  agreeably 
spent  at  the  Crystal  Palace.”  They  enjoyed  themselves  after  the 
English  fashion,  moult  tristement,  we  should  say ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  account  of  it,  very  considerably.  “  The 
spectacle,”  we  are  told,  “  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  when  the  great  orchestra,  instead  of  its  accustomed 
tenants  of  basses,  tenors,  and  the  players  of  ail  kinds  of  music,  was 
filled  by  an  attentive  audience,  and  rendered  vocal  in  turns  by 
Samuel  Bowley,  Robert  Maguire,  Newman  Hall,  and  William 
Arnott.  For  such  performers  are  not  often  heard  together  on  any 
stage.  Or,  again,  when  the  human  tide  that  had  ebbed  out  to 
witness  the  grand  display  of  fountains,  and  to  gaze  upon  a  land¬ 
scape  of  surpassing  loveliness,  flowed  back  in  increased  volume, 
filling  up  the  great  transept  from  its  farthest  extremities  to  the 
topmost  seat  of  the  orchestra,  and  listened  with  intense  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  thousand  young  hopefuls  of  the  Temperance 
cause,  making  rich  melody  with  their  fresh  young  voices.  If  not 
by  the  almanac,  it  proved,  in  fact,  a  pre-eminently  Good  Friday, 
a  day  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  movement.” 

Now  abating  from  the  tendency  of  the  Temperance  movement 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  secretion  of  metaphors,  and  making 
such  allowance  as  we  can  for  the  slight  touch  of  profanity  which 
suggested  the  comparison  between  this  Teetotal  holiday  and  the 
awful  events  of  Good  Friday,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  holiday 
sports  of  the  League.  Expel  nature  with  a  pitchfork,  and  she  is  too 
strong  for  you.  Human  nature  is  still  human  nature,  though  the 
washed-out  and  diluted  human  nature  of  water  drinkers.  We 
observe  that  sports  and  games  —  cricket  and  the  like  —  are 
advocated  by  the  orators  of  the  League.  We  trust  that  they 
were  patronized  on  this  especial  Friday.  The  particulars  are 
not  recorded.  Did  Samuel  Bowley,  Esq.,  mount  a  velocipede  ? 
Did  the  reverend  gentlemen  join  in  a  game  of  kiss  in  the 
ring?  Did  the  manly  form  of  Mr.  Arnott  exhibit  himself  at 
the  archery  practice  ?  And  did  the  Incumbent  of  Clerkenwell 
encourage,  or  assist,  at  grinning  through  a  horse  collar  ? 
These  gentlemen,  at  least,  meditated  some  such  sportive  ex¬ 
ercises.  u  It  is  now  time,”  was  Mr.  Maguire’s  playful  pero¬ 
ration,  “  for  somebody  else  to  address  you,  for  my  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  gone ;  and  you  know,  after  spouting  upon  cold  water  here, 
there  is  to  be  the  spouting  of  the  fountains  outside ;  and  by  the 
time  we  have  all  taken  our  part  in  the  rustic  sports,  by  the  time 
Mr.  Newman  Hall  has  jumped  in  a  sack,  and  Mr.  Arnott  has 
shown  his  Scotch  agility,  and  I  have  had  a  roll  down  Sydenham 
Hill,  I  think  we  shall  ail  have  done  tolerably  well  in  our  day’s 
enjoyment.”  Tastes  differ ;  we  freely  award  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
Maguire  a  facility  in  making  bad  jokes,  which  might  secure  him  a 
post  on  the  comic  almanacs.  That  j  est  about  spouting  on  cold 
water,  and  cold  water  spouting  on  him,  shows  a  master  in  crambo, 
and  would  recommend  him  for  an  engagement  on  a  funny  pe¬ 
riodical,  or  perhaps  entitle  him  to  the  place  of  Me-rryman  in  a  circus. 
But  when  it  comes  to  sack  jumping,  and  rolling  down  hills,  wc 
must  either  take  the  reverend  gentleman  ou  grand  sericux,  or 
merely  as  a  rhetorician.  If  he  really  rolled  down  Sydenham 
Hill,  we  say  nothing  of  his  clerical  calling,  but  we  must  remark 
that  he  endangered  a  precious  life,  and  the  glossiness  of  a  black 
coat.  If  he  only  joked  a  joke,  then  we  must  say  that  here  is 
a  case  in  which  he  ought  to  have  applied  his  great  principle, 
and  the  principle  of  his  sect.  Total  abstinence  from  non¬ 
natural  expressions  not  only  becometh,  but  is  required  from, 
serious  people.  The  habit  of  joking  leads  by  imperceptible  steps 
to  the  habit  of  lying.  As  he  himself  decisively  and  impe¬ 
riously,  though  on  another  subject-matter,  observes,  “  moderation 
is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand.”  If  Mr.  Maguire  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it  in  the  matter  of  drink,  there  are  matter-of-fact  people 
who  cannot,  or  who  will  not,  understand  it  in  the  matter  of  talk. 
The  tongue,  like  the  drinking  faculty,  is  a  dangerous  thing.  You 
cannot  take  liberties  with  speech,  if  the  reverend  orator  did  not 
roll  down  Sydenham  Hill  he  talked  an  unveracity.  If  he  did, 
why  we  have  something  else  to  say,  not  only  to  Mr.  Maguire, 
but  to  all  the  jolly  companions  of  this  day  ever  to  be  held  in 
remembrance. 

Remembering  their  own  great  principle  that  things  likely  to  be 
abused  are  to  be  avoided  for  the  sake  of  example,  what  are  we  to 
say  to  a  holiday  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
League,  and  chronicled  in  the  Report  of  the  Congress  of  1 862  ? 
Who  knows  what  a  single  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  like  a 
single  glass  of  wine,  may  do  ?  Who  can  calculate  of  what 
evils  a  solitary  roll  down  Sydenham  Hill,  as  promised  by 
Mr.  Maguire,  or  even  one  jump  in  a  sack,  as  attributed  by 
anticipation  to  Mr.  Newman  Hall,  may  not  be  the  fruitful  parent? 
Why  the  result,  as  they  forcibly  remark  on  the  liquor  question 
might  be,  that  Mr.  Maguire,  to  the  great  loss  of  Clerkenwell, 
would  be  perpetually  rolling,  like  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  in  an 
unceasing  gyration  down  Sydenham  Hill,  to  the  ruin  of  his  head 
and  his  Sabbath  labours.  Mr.  Newman  Hall,  too,  by  a  single 
lapse  into  good  fellowship  and  a  sack,  might  acquire  the  inveterate 
habit  of  jumping,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  he  might  turn  himself 
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into  a  jumping  Dervish,  and  edify  Surrey  Chapel  with  his 
corporeal  agility  instead  of  his  spiritual  activity.  The  difference, 
as  Mr.  Maguire  observes,  with  axiomatic  conciseness,  “  is  not  so 
much  between  too  much  and  none  at  all,  as  between  a  little  and 
none  at  all.”  People  of  sense  would  say  that  a  little  rolling  down 
Sydenham  Hill  and  a  little  sack  jumping,  once  in  a  way, 
would  not  be  so  very  unbecoming  even  in  “a  minister.” 
But  we  must  beg  Mr.  Maguire  to  appfy  to  his  solitary  kittenish 
tricks  the  austere  counsel  which  he  gives  to  the  enjoyments  of 
other  folks.  A  little  fun,  like  a  little  learning,  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  A  single  visit  to  Sydenham  is,  on  total  abstinence  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  most  dangerous  thing.  The  teetotallers  who  went  there 
on  that  particular  Friday  might  acquire  such  a  taste  that  they 
would  absolutely  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  every  day  in  the 
year.  And  then  think  of  the  ruin  to  families  which  this  single 
holiday  might  entail.  Who  can  forecast  the  train  of  horrors 
which  would  inevitably  follow  that  day’s  enjoyment,  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  Incumbent  of  Clerkenwell  rolling  down  a  hill  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  all  those  little  boys  who  twirl  over  and 
over  before  the  omnibuses  have  been  stimulated  by  this  one 
clerical  example  P  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other — in  the  matter 
of  holidays  and  rustic  sports,  as  in  the  matter  of  drink — it  is  only 
the  first  step  that  tells.  Who  can  in  either  instance  calculate 
the  possible  evils  of  a  single  attempt  at  moderate  enj  oyment  ? 
That  single  bottle  of  ginger  beer  has,  we  are  assured, 
made  many  who  went  to  Sydenham  on  that  eventful  Friday 
confirmed  swillers  of  pop  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bottles  a  day. 
That  single  porkpie,  consumed  in  clerical  company  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  League,  has  made  many  a  mother  weep  at  the 
dismal  result,  when  the  wages  of  the  house  are  spent  on  pork, 
with  all  its  ghastly  train  of  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  leprosy, 
and  death. 

We  said  just  now  something  about  the  dangers  of  a  little 
learning  as  well  as  of  small  jokes.  Mr.  Maguire  illustrates  both 
perils  of  the  clerical  mind.  When  he  went  to  Sydenham,  he  was 
resolved  to  astonish  the  teetotallers.  He  wished  to  show  that 
they  had  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  in  their  ranks.  “  Do  not  some 
of  us  remember,”  he  asks,  with  the  easy  triumph  of  one  who  had  all 
the  Classics  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  with  the  air  of  the  junior  fellow 
of  a  common-room  addressing  his  brother  scholars,  “  in  our  old 
school-days  reading  in  Homer,  where  the  great  Greek  poet  repre¬ 
sents  his  great  hero,  Hector,  as  declining  the  winecup,  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  saying,  ‘No,  let  the  chief 
abstain,  and  let  them  reserve  the  goblet  for  a  libation  to  the  gods;’ 
and  that  which  was  the  testimony  of  warriors  of  ancient  times 
is  still  ours  in  the  associations  that  cluster  round  the  immortal 
name  of  Havelock  (loud  cheers).”  Mr.  Maguire  has  had  an 
advantage  in  perusing  an  edition  of  Homer  earlier  than  the  recen¬ 
sion  of  Pisistratus.  We,  at  any  rate,  do  not  remember,  though,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  Crystal  Palace  audience  did,  this  teetotal  speech  of  Hector 
to  Andromache.  We  do  remember  that  Hecuba,  Hector’s  mother 
(not  his  wife)  did,  on  one  occasion,  invite  him  to  make  a  libation 
of  wine  to  the  gods  and  a  refection  to  himself,  and  that  Hector 
replied,  not  in  the  spirited  speech  -which  Mr.  Maguire  repeats,  but 
in  a  refusal  on  the  ground  that  he,  a  man  of  blood,  could  not  oiler 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  in  an  implication  that  undiluted  wine, 
as  Damni  remarks,  of  which  alone  libations  could  be  made,  would 
be  injurious  to  a  fagged  and  fainting  man.  But  if,  from  all  this 
blundering  reminiscence  of  Homer,  Mr.  Maguire  wished  his 
Sydenham  hearers  to  gather  the  conclusion  that  the  Homeric 
heroes  abstained  from  wine,  the  sooner  Mr.  Maguire  goes  back  to 
his  old  school  days  and  reads  his  Homer  —  of  course  not  in  Mr. 
Pope’s  translation  —  the  better.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  historical 
as  well  as  in  poetical  scholarship  Mr.  Maguire  is  equally  at  home. 

“  Moreover,  as  we  read,  we  find  that  the  names  of  Plato  and  Solon, 
Lycurgus  and  Romulus,  are  all  in  our  favour.”  Are  they? 
“Those  philosophers  forbad,  or  prohibited,  or  restrained  the 
drinking  of  strong  drinks.”  As  to  Plato,  whatever  he  might  have 
preached  in  his  Republic,  we  know  what  he  practised  in  his 
Symposium,  and  we  need  not  remind  a  clergyman  that  his  pulpit 
and  himself  are  very  different  things.  As  to  Solon,  we  know 
that  he  revived  an  old  law,  which  required  water  to  be  mixed 
with  the  strong  thick  wine  of  Greece,  and  so  far  he  certainly  did 
not  anticipate  the  Maine  liquor  law,  still  less  total  abstinence. 
Then  about  Lycurgus — he  certainly  is  said,  though  Bishop  Thirlwall 
doubts  the  fact,  to  have  encouraged  or  required  the  Spartans  to 
make  the  Ilelots  drunk  in  order  to  discourage  drunkenness  ;  but 
we  nowhere  read  that  he  forbad  strong  drinks,  though  he  certainly 
did  recommend,  what  Mr.  Maguire  disparages,  moderation  in 
liquor.  .  And,  lastly,  as  to  Romulus,  we  are  ready  to  discuss  his 
legislation  when  we  are  satisfied  about  his  existence,  while  at 
present  we  are  content  to  show  that  the  legislation  attributed 
to  him  by  forbidding  wine  to  married  women,  most  certaiuly 
permitted  it  to  men.  But  all  this  is  to  such  Greeks  as  Mr. 
Maguire  foolishness.  All  that  Mr.  Maguire  wanted  to  do 
at  Sydenham  was  to  cut  a  dash  and  dazzle  the  League  with 
his  professional  and  classical  erudition.  The  device  fs  an  old 
one.  One  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenkinson  quoted  authors  far  more 
recondite,  Sanclionithon,  Manetho,  and  Berosus,  with  remarkable 
success  once,  and  came  to  grief  afterwards.  Mr.  Maguire  had 
better  keep  to  his  rolling  down  Sydenham  Hill,  and  leave  Homer, 
Plato,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  Romulus,  to  Lempriere  and  his  “  old 
school  days.” 


POLITICAL  ANTIQUARIANTSM. 

T  is  always  a  hard  matter  to  keep  the  past  and  the  present  in 
exactly  their  due  relations  to  each  other  —  at  once  to  avoid 
false  analogies,  and  to  give  real  analogies  their  proper  force.  The 
danger  cuts  both  ways.  We  may  either  form  a  false  estimate  of 
past  times  by  looking  at  them  from  a  purely  modern  point  of  view, 
or  we  may  fail  to  understand  the  times  in  which  we  live  through 
the  influence  of  ideas  which  are  appropriate  only  to  times  which 
are  past.  This  last  error  is  one  which  is  equally  common  among 
blind  conservatives  and  reckless  innovators  —  among  the  assertoi\3 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  and  among  revolutionists 
who  are  ready  to  wipe  out  every  traditional  institution.  The 
blind  clinging  to  things  as  they  are  is  eminently  a  faith  without 
works.  It  is  a  reverence  for  our  forefathers  shown  by  acting 
in  exactly  the  contrary  way  to  that  in  which  our  forefathers  acted. 
The  other  equally  blind  form  of  political  antiquarianism  consists, 
not  in  retention  of  forms  when  their  spirit  is  lost,  but  in  attempted 
restorations  and  imitations,  in  a  silly  aping  of  inappropriate  insti¬ 
tutions  and  misapplied  names.  We  see  something  of  this  last  error 
in  the  history  of  America,  but  much  more  in  the  history  of  France. 
In  America,  the  tendency  has  hardly  got  beyond  a  few  misapplied 
names,  like  Capitol,  Cincinnati — we  should  perhaps  add, even  Senate. 
One  would  have  preferred  an  English  name  for  the  Upper  House, 
whether  of  the  Union  or  of  the  several  States  ;  but  offence  would 
probably  have  been  taken  at  any  name  which  implied  that  it  was 
an  Upper  House.  We  have  always  especially  admired  the  device 
in  Cromwell’s  time,  when,  not  liking  to  call  it  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  called  it  “  the  Other  House.”  But  one  may  doubt  whether 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  fill  a  whole  continent  with  “  Other 
Houses  ”  after  the  same  pattern.  And  in  America  we  have  a 
whole  vein  of  conservative  feeling  to  set  against  a  classical  prank 
here  and  there.  Governors,  Speakers,  Chief  Justices,  Sheriffs, 
Justices  of  Peace,  all  go  on  with  titles  and  offices  retained  from  the 
old  state  of  things.  If  North  Carolina  calls  one  branch  of  its  Legis¬ 
lature  the  Senate,  the  other  still  retains  its  good  old  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  true  land  of  silly  imitation  is  France. 
All  the  world  knows  how  the  revolutionists  talked  themselves 
mad  about  classical  precedents  and  classical  heroes,  about  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  they  knew  absolutely  nothing.  The  creed  of 
the  most  frantic  of  democrats  took  the  form  of  a  blind  worship  of 
some  of  the  bitterest  oligarchs  on  record.  Real  Roman  memories 
were  swept  away,  and  sham  ones  set  up  in  their  place.  Down  to 
the  Revolution  Toulouse  had  its  Capitol  and  Alby  its  Consuls. 
There,  such  names  came  not  by  imitation,  but  genuine  retention  ; 
they  were  as  natural  as  for  South  Carolina  to  have  its  House  of 
Commons  and  its  Speaker.  The  Consuls  of  Alby  are  no  more,  but 
the  first  Buonaparte  could  find  no  better  title  than  Consul  for  the 
first  form  of  his  Tyranny ;  and  when  he  grew  bolder,  he  exchanged 
the  silly  style  of  Consul  for  the  no  less  silly  style  of  Emperor. 
When  England  had  a  Tyrant,  the  title  he  bore  was  the  English 
title  of  Protector,  and  the  title  he  longed  for  was  the  English  title 
of  King.  Cromwell  went  on  holding  Parliaments,  and  never 
thought  of  holding  either  an  Ecclesia  or  a  Witenagemot.  Buona¬ 
parte  surrounded  himself  with  a  Senate,  and  when  he  came  back 
from  Elba  he  proposed  to  hold  a  Field  of  May.  We  keep  Lord- 
Lieutenants  and  Sheriffs,  but  a  French  Department  is  blessed  with 
its  Prefect.  A  whole  heap  of  classical  absurdities  has  infected  the 
French  language,  and  from  the  French  language  too  many  of  them 
creep  into  English.  Ovations,  decimations,  plebiscites,  and  the  rest, 
all  come  from  the  same  source ;  but  perhaps  the  most  offensive 
importation  of  all  is  the  “  proletariat.”  In  much  of  this,  doubt¬ 
less,  there  is  a  meaning.  The  classical  jargon  of  the  Republic 
was  mere  ignorant  affectation.  The  classical  jargon  of  the 

Empire  is  all  part  of  that  creed  of  which  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Congreve  is  the  solitary  English  apostle.  The  world  is  to 
be  cursed  of  set  purpose  with  a  dynasty  of  Csesars,  who  may 
prove  Antonines,  but  who  are  just  as  likely  to  prove  Neros.  So 
long  as  this  sort  of  thing  is  avowed,  we  must  be  allowed  to  fall 
back  from  Rome  upon  Greece,  and  to  give  the  imitators  of 
Dionysius  as  well  as  of  Caesar  their  true  and  appropriate  name  of 
Tyrant. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  French  Empire  is  a 
conscious  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  The  Buonapartes 
deliberately  step  in  the  path  of  the  Caesars.  And  no  doubt  the 
traditional  belief  of  Frenchmen,  that  Charles  the  Great  reigned  at 
Paris  as  Emperor  of  the  French,  is  mixed  up  with  the  earlier 
Imperial  idea.  Had  these  supposed  precedents  never  existed, 
France  might  still  have  fallen  under  a  Tyranny,  but  the  Tyranny 
could  hardly  have  taken  exactly  its  present  shape.  Imitations  of 
this  kind,  even  though  the  thing  imitated  were  something  much 
better,  cannot  be  really  useful  or  really  lasting ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  pay  for  the  time.  The  Imperial  title  has  done  practical 
service  to  all  who  have  stolen  it  in  Europe,  though  in  Mexico 
and  Hayti  Csesarism  seems  less  lucky.  An  Archduke  of  Austria 
could  not  possibly  tyrannize  over  Hungary  in  the  way  that  an 
Emperor  can.  A  King  of  Hungary  and  Archduke  of  Austria 
would  be  called,  like  Maria  Theresa,  by  his  highest  title,  and  he 
would  possibly  be  led  to  identify  himself  with  that  part  of  his 
dominions  which  gave  him  his  noblest  crown.  But  an  Emperor 
can  get  up  some  figment  about  an  “Austrian  Empire,”  an 
“  Austrian  Monarchy,”  and  ho  is  thus  enabled  to  treat  the  King¬ 
dom  of  St.  Stephen  as  a  dependent  province  of  a  German  Duchy. 
So  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Imperial  style  and  pretensions 
of  the  Czars  have  had  no  small  practical  effect  in  mystifying  the 
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mind  of  Eastern  Christendom.  The  Russian  Emperors  have  con¬ 
trived  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Byzantine  Caesars  in  a  way 
that  mere  Grand  Unices  or  even  Kings  never  could  have  done.  In 
all  these  cases  the  political  antiquarian  ism  has  fully  answered  its 
end.  That  its  end,  in  all  three  cases,  is  mischievous,  is  another 
matter. 

But  we  may  go  further  hack  for  the  greatest  case  of  political 
antiquarianism —  that  which  influenced  the  fate  of  all  Europe  for 
many  centuries.  Let  us  go  hack  from  the  sham  Caesars  to  those 
whom,  in  comparison  with  them,  we  may  call  the  true.  The 
Roman  Empire  in  the  middle  ages  is  the  strangest  phenomenon 
in  history.  Most  people  cannot  be  got  to  understand  it  at  all,  and 
those  who  do  are  too  often  tempted  to  pass  it  by  with  a  sort  of 
passing  sneer  at  its  unreality.  Unreal  enough  it  was,  beyond  all 
doubt;  but  the  true  wonder  is  that  such  an  unreality  should  have 
had  such  vast  and  lasting  influence.  Names  and  titles,  unreal 
enough  in  themselves,  acquire  a  terrible  reality  when  they  wield 
the  force  of  vast  armies,  still  more  when  they  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  zealous  parties.  As  for  the  Eastern  Empire,  there  the  unreality 
was  purely  in  the  name,  not  at  all  in  the  thing.  The  Byzantine 
Ctesars  went  on,  interrupted  only  by  the  incomparably  greater 
unreality  of  the  Latin  Empire,  from  the  first  Constantine  to  the 
last.  They  went  on,  preserving  throughout  their  despotic  power, 
but  constantly  adapting  the  details  of  their  despotism  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  their  Empire.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  grotesque, 
when  a  prince  and  people  who  have  long  been  practically  Greek 
insist  on  calling  themselves  nothing  but  Romans.  Still,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  say  at  what  exact  time  they  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
changed  the  one  name  for  the  other.  In  the  West,  the  case  is 
different.  There,  the  Roman  Empire,  in  Teutonic  hands,  became 
an  utter  unreality.  But  it  was  not  the  less  important  because  it 
was  unreal.  The  Empire  of  Charles,  of  Otto,  of  Frederick,  was 
not  a  mere  imitative  Empire,  like  that  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
Faustin  I.  Charles,  and  Otto,  and  Frederick  were,  in  strict 
legal  succession,  undoubted  successors  of  Justinian,  Constantino, 
and  Augustus.  Only  the  Roman  Empire,  when  held  by  a  German 
king,  ceased  to  be  practically  a  Roman  Empire  at  all.  But  the 
venerable  claim  altogether  altered  his.  position.  At  a  superficial 
glance,  Frederick  Barbarossa-  seems  to  have  as  little  business  in 
Italy  as  Louis  Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph  have  now.  Ask 
Frederick  himself,  ask  a  zealous  Ghibelin  of  Pavia,  and  you  would 
hear  a  very  different  tale  told  of  the  “  dulcissimus  Imperator,” 
from  what  you  would  hear  from  Italian  lips  of  either  of  Italy’s 
modern  oppressors.  The  wisest  policy  of  all  would  undoubtedly 
have  kept  the  King  of  Germany  in  his  German  realm ;  but  such  a 
course  would  have  implied  a  wisdom  altogether  more  than  human. 
Hardly  any  Emperor  could  get  to  be  crowned  in  his  own  capital, 
■without  having  to  fight  a  battle  on  the  road.  That  shows  that,  in 
one  sense,  his  position  was  unreal,  and  that  he  had  better  have 
stayed  away.  But  when  he  believed  that  he  was  asserting  his 
lawful  rights — when  all  Italy  acknowledged  them  in  theory — when 
a  large  part  of  Italy  zealously  asserted  and  fought  for  them  —  he 
was  not  likely  to  stay  away.  In  this  sense  unreality  became  a 
reality.  Because  the  Kings  of  Germany  took  the  title  of 
Emperors  of  the  Romans,  the  once  united  Kingdom  of  Germany 
has  been  split  in  pieces  and  remains  so  still.  Because  the  Kings 
of  Italy  were  also  Kings  of  Germany  —  because  the  lord  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  as  Roman  Emperor,  held  a  considerable  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula — therefore  a  perfectly  united  Italy  has  never  been  formed 
to  this  day.  Here  are  somewhat  important  and  somewhat  un¬ 
lucky  results  arising  from  a  piece  of  political  antiquarianism. 

Under  the  same  general  head  will  come  many  cases  of  institu¬ 
tions  being  preserved  and  worshipped  when  they  are  actually 
doing  the  exact  opposite  of  what  their  founders  intended  them  to 
do.  Take  for  instance,  some  —  by  no  means  all  —  of  the  local 
restrictions  in  the  Universities.  A  bountiful  Prelate  founds  a 
college ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  founds  a  school.  His  school  is 
doubtless,  then,  the  best  in  England  ;  and  to  secure  the  best  possible 
scholars  for  his  college,  he  ordains  that  they  shall  all  first  pass 
through  his  school.  In  process  of  time,  many  other  schools  arise, 
as  good  or  better,  but  still  the  scholars  of  the  college  must  be 
chosen  from  the  Founder’s  school  only.  That  is  to  say,  the  rifle 
■which  in  one  century  gave  the  college  the  best  scholars,  five 
hundred  years  afterwards  gives  it  the  worst.  Another  founder 
sees  that  local  cliques  have  sometimes  been  formed,  and  have 
converted  open  colleges  into  close  ones.  To  hinder  any  such 
result  in  his  own  college,  he  decrees  that  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  two  Fellows  at  once  from  the  same  county.  In  process 
of  time,  local  feelings  grow  less  strong ;  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  the  formation  of  local  cliques ;  and  the  restriction  which 
was  meant  to  keep  the  college  open  only  serves  to  keep  some  of 
its  best  scholars  out  of  Fellowships.  In  both  these  cases,  to 
remove  the  restriction  was  really  to  carry  out  the  Founder’s 
intention.  Yet  innovations,  which  were  innovations  only  in 
name,  frightened  people  just  as  much  as  the  most  real  and 
formidable  changes. 

Take,  again,  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  They  served  a  useful 
purpose  when  the  danger  was  that  a  patriotic  peer,  knight,  or 
citizen,  might  be  illegally  clapped  in  prison  by  the  Crown.  In 
those  days  it  was  well  that  debates  should  be  secret,  and  that  the 
King  should  hear  nothing  but  the  final  decision  at  which  the 
House  arrived.  A  day  followed  in  which  the  privilege  which  was 
intended  to  secure  the  House  against  violence  from  the  Crown 
really  secured  it  only  from  responsibility  to  its  constituents. 
The  privilege  is  violated  daily;  but  such  is  the  force  of  dead  j 


conservatism  that  it  still  exists  in  name,  and  is  violated  only  by 
sufferance.  So  the  oldest  of  all  privileges,  the  groundwork  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  of  English  laws  —  the  freedom 
from  personal  arrest  —  may,  doubtless,  in  old  times  have  protected 
patriots.  It  now  only  protects  spendthrifts  and  swindlers. 

Or,  again,  take  the  great  contest  now  raging  in  another  hemi¬ 
sphere.  A  great  party  struggles,  and  no  doubt  honestly  struggles, 
for  “the  Union  as  it  was;”  but  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  Union  for  which  it  struggles  is  no  longer  the  Union  which  was 
founded  by  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Adams.  They  founded  a 
Union  of  thirteen  Atlantic  States,  which  needed  each  other’s 
support,  and  whose  opposing  interests  had  not  yet  shown  them¬ 
selves.  Their  Union  had  a  definite  and  comparatively  moderate 
boundary.  They  provided  for  the  admission  of  new  States ;  but 
the  admission  of  new  States  then  meant  the  division  of  old  ones. 
Because  they  established  such  a  Union  as  this,  it  neither  follows 
that  they  would  have  extended  their  boundaries  to  the  Pacific,  nor 
that  they  would  have  sought  to  retain  unwilling  members  of  the 
League  by  force.  Seventy-five  years  in  a  new  country  is  antiquity, 
and  a  blind  support  of  the  Union  is  as  much  a  piece  of  political 
antiquarianism  as  a  blind  support  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
noblest  tribute  paid  to  the  general  merits  of  the  old  Constitution 
is  not  that  which  is  paid  by  those  who  fight  in  its  name,  but  that 
which  is  paid  by  the  seceding  commonwealth  which  has  re-enactsd 
all  its  essential  provisions,  word  for  word. 


MR.  SPURGEON  ON  THE  POWER  OF  FAITH. 

R.  SPURGEON  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Tabernacle,  what  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  comic 
sermon  upon  faith.  The  “  modern  miracles  ”  which  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  were  wrought,  as  he  told 
his  hearers,  by  means  of  faith.  The  workers  of  the  miracles  were 
several  persons  who,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Germany  and 
England.  Mr.  Spurgeon  expressed  a  preference  for  individual 
,over  associated  action  for  the  advancement  of  philanthropic  objects. 
There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  suspect  that  many  societies  are  got  up 
for  the  glorification  of  some,  and  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  others,  of 
the  promoters ;  but  Mr.  Spurgeon's  objection  to  societies  appears 
to  be  their  want  of  faith,  in  which  virtue  it  might  be  thought 
they  are  not  generally  deficient.  His  Christian  heroes  fed, 
clothed,  and  taught  homeless  and  starving  boys,  and  built  estab¬ 
lishments  for  carrying  on  their  charitable  work.  Whenever  money 
was  wanting,  they  prayed  for  it,  and  their  prayers  were 
answered.  They  plunged  into  enterprises  far  beyond  the  means 
which  they  had  in  hand,  having  faith  that  those  means  would  be 
increased  by  the  time  their  liabilities  became  pressing.  Now 
this,  we  should  have  thought,  is  a  tolerably  exact  description  of 
the  ordinary  proceedings  of  a  benevolent  society  at  the  present 
day.  The  balance-sheets  of  such  societies  almost  always  show  a 
deficit,  and  bankruptcy  at  the  year’s  end  is  only  just  averted  by 
the  vigorous  use  of  all  the  familiar  financial  expedients  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  According  to  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  notion  of  faith,  we  should 
say  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  full  of  it.  People  are  always 
to  be  found  ready  to  run  into  debt  for  pious  or  charitable  objects, 
in  the  hope  that  something  may  turn  up  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  way.  If  they  get  into  difficulties,  worldly  persons  might 
say  that  they  had  been  imprudent,  but  persons  who  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  only  say  that 
their  faith  had  been  unsteady,  and  their  prayers  lukewarm.  One 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  miracle-workers  had  a  number  of  bricklayers 
employed  in  building  a  school.  The  end  of  the  week  was  near, 
and  there  was  no  money  ready  to  pay  their  wages.  Here¬ 
upon  their  employer  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  with  so 
much  efficacy  that  a  large  donation  from  an  entirely  unexpected 
quarter  came  to  hand  pretty  late  on  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
men  were  paid.  As  this  miracle,  although  called  modern,  was 
performed  more  than  a  century  ago  in  Germany,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  objection  to  paying  wages  on  Saturday  night — viz.  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  spent  on  Sunday  morning  —  had  not  then  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  cause  trouble  to  the  religious  mind.  If  we  had 
among  us  now  a  philanthropist  of  the  requisite  power  of  faith,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  address  himself  to  the  point  of  getting  his  prayers 
answered  with  punctuality  and  despatch.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  own 
copious  stores  of  thought  and  language  could,  no  doubt,  easily 
supply  a  form  of  prayer  which  might  reverentially  suggest  to 
Providence  that  the  miracle-working  could  not,  without  inconve¬ 
nience,  be  delayed  beyond  post-hour  on  Friday.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  the  petitions  of  Thursday  night  should  be  marked 
“  urgent ;  ”  and  perhaps,  if  there  happened  to  bo  no  bank  near  the 
scene  of  pious  labour,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  gold  and 
silver  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  benevolent  purpose  than 
bank  notes.  At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  it  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  hint  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  would 
be  almost  useless,  but  that,  in  default  of  coin,  notes  of  a  respectable 
country  bank  could  be  made  available.  It  cannot  be  fairly  said 
that  this  is  a  profane  burlesque  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  meaning, 
because  he  mentioned  with  approbation  the  celebrated  prayer  of 
Huntington  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  lie  did,  indeed,  condemn  this 
prayer  for  its  selfish  object,  but  he  left  it  to  be  inferred  that 
Huntington  would  have  done  right  in  praying  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
for  a  beggar  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  the  street.  If  it  were 
right  to  pray  for  clothes  at  all,  there  could  surely  be  no  harm  in 
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mentioning  the  material  and  fashion  which  would  he  most  accept¬ 
able,  and  the  time  at  which  the  clothes  should  be  sent  home ;  nor 
could  a  humble  protest  against  applying  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
of  clothing  to  a  Christian  pauper  be  considered  out  of  place. 

The  very  latest  miracle  which  the  world  has  seen  is  the  building 
of  the  monster  Tabernacle  wherein  Mr.  Spurgeon  lectured.  It 
seems  that  a  great  deal  of  prayer  went  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  magnificent  undertaking,  but  whether  the  contractors  for 
the  work  trusted  to  its  efficacy,  or  to  more  material  guarantees, 
has  not  been  clearly  stated.  But  that  a  large  amount  of  faith 
exists  in  Southwark  is  highly  probable,  seeing  that  Mr.  Layard, 
the  member  for  that  borough,  was  among  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  hearers, 
and  he,  no  doubt,  represents  his  constituency  in  this  a3  well  as  in 
other  points.  Mr.  Layard  himself  made  a  speech,  which  was  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  boys  who  sang  the  choruses  by  which 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  lecture  was  diversified.  Mr.  Layard’s  purpose 
appeared  to  be  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  boys  who  heard  him, 
by  telling  them  a  story  of  the  reward  which  came  to  the  faith  of 
a  boy  whom  he  met  in  Italy.  Mr.  Layard,  in  some  recent  journey, 
picked  up  a  boy  whose  parents  had  devoted  him  to  the  service  of 
the  Romish  Church.  The  boy  was  dressed,  as  is  usual,  in  the 
miniature  of  a  monk’s  costume,  which  Mr.  Layard  of  course 
described.  The  boy  was  going  somewhere,  and  Mr.  Layard 
happened  to  meet  and  take  a  fancy  to  him.  The  boy  spent 
a  night  by  invitation  at  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Layard 
himself  was  staying,  and  he  played  a  remarkably  good  knife 
and  fork  at  supper.  The  meal  consisted  of  soup,  fried  bread, 
the  leg  of  a  turkey,  and  a  large  slice  of  pudding.  Next  morning 
the  young  monk  departed.  How  or  when  faith  was  particularly 
displayed  by  the  Italian  boy  we  cannot  explain.  Perhaps  readers 
may  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  member  for  Southwark  who 
showed  his  soul’s  wealth  in  this  Christian  grace,  by  giving  board 
and  lodging  to  a  wanderer  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  less  robust  faith  might  have  hesitated  about  taking  in 
that  boy  at  all ;  or,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  have  given  him 
a  plated  spoon  and  fork  to  eat  his  supper  with.  As  Mr.  Layard 
left  the  application  of  his  story  to  be  made  by  his  hearers,  we 
may  venture  to  conjecture  that  the  inference  which  they  drew 
was  that,  if  they  walked  in  faith  about  the  streets  of  Southwark, 
they  would  meet  the  excellent  representative  of  that  borough, 
who  would  order  them  on  the  spot  large  slices  of  pudding  from 
the  nearest  cook’s  shop.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Layard  will  not  have 
excited  expectations  which  may  be  difficult  to  gratify ;  but  we 
cannot  help  reminding  him  that  Southwark  is  a  populous  place, 
and  “  we  rather  think  there  are  several  little  vulgar  boys  about  ” 
in  it. 

The  story  told  by  Mr.  Layard  to  amuse  boys  may  suggest  to 
men  that  limits  are  tacitly  assumed  to  exist  to  the  power  of 
faith.  He  meets  a  single  boy  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  and 
treats  him  with  extraordinary  kindness.  But  if  all  the  boys  of 
Southwark  expect,  by  force  of  faith,  to  get  a  good  blow-out  of 
pudding-,  we,  who  are  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  unbelievers, 
venture  to  predict,  that  they  will  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
explanation  of  the  failure  would  be,  that  there  was  not  enough 
faith  in  Southwark.  Our  own  explanation  would  be,  that  there 
was  too  little  pudding.  Mr.  Layard  perhaps  knows  by  this  time 
that  a  constituency  may  become  troublesome  if  it  is  not  taught  that 
its  representative  cannot  gratify  all  the  expectations  which  it  thinks 
fit  to  form.  He  may  give  pudding  occasionally  in  Italy,  but  he  can¬ 
not  afford  to  give  it  regularly  in  Southwark.  Mr.  Layard  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere,  and  Providence,  acting  according  to  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon's  view,  would  also  have  to  draw  the  line.  In  a  remote  place 
and  time,  the  prayer  of  a  German  pastor  for  money  to  pay  a  week’s 
wages  to  bricklayers  for  building  a  school  may,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  have  been  directly  answered  ;  but  in  Lon¬ 
don,  at  the  present  day,  a  miracle  cannot  be  relied  on  to  avert 
bankruptcy ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  Court,  however  strongly  it 
might  be  disposed  to  leniency,  would  hold  it  au  excuse  for  reckless 
trading  that  the  bankrupt  had  been  much  in  prayer. 

The  meeting  did,  however,  afford  one  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  which  we  are  bound  in  candour  not  to  leave  unnoticed. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  began  by  praying  that  a  sense  of  enjoyment 
might  pervade  the  meeting,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  certainly  did,  in  a  slow  and  heavy  way,  enjoy  themselves. 
If  there  was  a  small  minority  who  did  not,  this  perhaps  was 
partly  because  they  were  unfit  subjects  for  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
prayers  to  work  upon,  and  partly  because  they  considered 
themselves  taken  in  as  to  reserved  seats.  If  half  of  a  bench  has 
been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  pillar  of  the  roof,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  sit  upon  the  other  half,  a  corresponding  fraction  of  your 
body  will  be  unsupported  during  a  lecture  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments  lasting  upwards  of  two  hours  —  under  such  uncomfortable 
circumstances,  Mr.  Spurgeon  woidd  have  to  pray  both  loud  and 
long  before  any  sense  of  enjoyment  could  begin  to  pervade  your 
lower  limbs.  Mr.  Spurgeon  prayed  that  enjoyment,  mingled 
with  instruction,  might  result  from  his  discourse;  and  then, 
having  warned  his  audience  to  take  care  of  their  pockets, 
for  there  might  be  dubious  characters  within  the  building, 
lie  began  to  lecture.  Here,  again,  we  observe  that  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  religion  of  common  life  is  of  very  limited  applica¬ 
tion.  He  prayed  that  he  might  please  his  hearers,  because  he  felt 
certain  of  pleasing  nearly  all  of  them ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
pray  that  there  might  be  no  pockets  picked,  or  that  the  pickpockets 
might  be  detected. 

The  proceeds  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  lecture  were  to  he  devoted  to 
the  benefit  of  what  is  called  the  Band  of  Hope  LTnion.  We  do 


not  exactly  know  what  the  objects  of  this  Union  may  be  ;  but  they 
were  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Spurgeon  gracefully 
remarked,  in  paying  the  usual  compliment  to  the  chairman,  that 
if  Lord  Shaftesbury  made  bishops,  he  did  not  make  such  bishops 
as  Dr.  Colenso.  The  choruses  by  which  the  lecture  was  diversified 
were  sung  by  youthful  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope.  Like  the 
lecture,  and  like  everything  else  in  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  takes  a 
part,  these  choruses  were  partly  religious  and  partly  funny.  A 
song,  called  “A  Child’s  Desire,”  expressed  in  various  forms  the 
supposed  child’s  wish  to  be  like  Jesus  :  — 

I  want  to  be  like  Jesus, 

So  lowly  and  so  meek. 

The  religious  exercises  of  the  Tabernacle  are  always  disagreeably 
full  of  egotism,  and,  perhaps,  the  two  following  lines  are  the 
strongest  example  that  can  be  found  of  what  a  Congregational 
hymn  ought  not  to  be.  The  child,  after  describing  the  character 
which  it  desires  to  imitate,  exclaims : — 

But  oil !  I’m  not  like  Jesus, 

As  any  one  may  see. 

The  familiarity  of  phrase  in  the  second  line  would  not  he  thought 
a  blemish  at  the  Tabernacle  nor  elsewhere  among  admirers  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  style.  There  was  another  songcalled  “  The  Social  Glass,” 
which  may  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  secular  division  of  the 
programme.  The  burden  of  this  song  was  the  glorification  of 
teetotalism,  which  seems  to  be  a  leading  principle  of  the  Band  of 
Hope : — 

Ob,  yes !  we  love  tlie  social  glass, 

But  it  must  be  fill'd  with  water. 

Pure  water  is  better  than  brandy,  rum,  or  wine :  — 

But  sad  is  the  fix,  if  tlie  liquors  you  mix. 

The  next  song  to  this  was  a  very  old  friend  in  a  new  dress : — 

A  glass  !  a  glass !  but  not  of  sherry  ; 

For  we  without  it  cau  be  merry. 

All  the  other  songs  belonged  to  the  religious  division  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  lecture  on  the  power  of  faith  was  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  dissolving  views.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  not  at 
all  ashamed  of  this  odd  jumble  of  sacred  and  common 
things.  If  lie  now  and  then  arouses  tlie  attention  of  bis 
audience  by  a  joke,  is  not  that,  he  asks,  far  better  than  the 
decorous  tediousness  of  those  pastors  whose  drowsy  tinklings 
lull  their  sleepy  folds  P  He  knows  that  lie  has  some  critics, 
and  also  innumerable  admirers.  We  should  suppose  that  among 
laces  of  amusement  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  the 
letropolitan  Tabernacle  stands  first,  Canterbury  Hall  next,  and 
then  come  the  Surrey  and  other  theatres.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  exactly  supplied  the  want  which  is  felt  in  what  are 
called  serious  families  for  a  little  evening  amusement  which  may 
be  got  without  resorting  to  either  concert,  theatre,  or  ball.  We 
may  add  that  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  is  so  well  adapted  for 
bis  performances,  whether  in  the  way  of  preaching,  prayer,  or 
lecture,  that  we  should  not  think  it  any  extraordinary  effort  of 
faith  to  hold  a  few  shares  in  such  a  promising  concern.  To  those 
who  have  not  heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  preach,  we  cannot  better 
describe  liis  style  than  by  quoting  words  which  are  either  genuine, 
or  have  been  cleverly  invented.  He  is  reported  to  have  lately 
said  :  —  “  I  do  not  ask  you  liow  are  your  poor  feet,  but  bow  are  your 
poor  souls  ?  And  this  is  the  question  which  I  would  put  to  you, 
or  to  any  other  man.” 


.  THE  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

E  ventured  to  suggest  last  week  that  one  way  to  check 
garotting  would  be  for  Londoners  to  learn  to  defend 
themselves.  If  a  man  carries  a  stick  or  other  weapon,  he  should 
know  how  to  use  it1;  and  if  he  carries  no  weapon  at  all,  it  is  still 
more  desirable  that  be  should  know  bow  to  use  liis  fists.  In  either 
case,  the  difference  which  instruction  and  practice  make  is  greater 
than  the  uninitiated  can  comprehend.  A  proficient  in  the  art  of 
self-defence  would  be  likely  to  take  an  attack  by  garotters  coolly, 
for  lie  would  know  that  even  that  cruel  weapon  called  a 
“  knuckle-duster  ”  could  not  hurt  him  if  the  blow  struck  with  it 
fell  an  inch  short  of  the  features  it  was  intended  to  obliterate. 
There  is  nothing  more  important,  in  receiving  an  attack,  than  to 
judge  exactly  the  length  of  the  enemy’s  range,  and  skill  in  doing 
this  may  ho  acquired  by  those  who  will  adopt  the  proper  means. 
It  is  now  some  time  since  we  first  pointed  out  that  there 
was  something  to  be  said  for  prize-fighting,  and  certainly 
we  did  not  then  anticipate  such  a  reinforcement  of  our  argu¬ 
ment  as  is  afforded  by  the  present  state  of  the  London  streets. 

Suppose  that  Tom  King,  the  conqueror  in  this  week’s  prize¬ 
fight,  were  walking  home  late  at  night  alone  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  victory  in  his  pocket,  and  that  he  was  observed  by  two  or  three 
garotters,  who  happened  to  know  his  person.  It  would  very  much 
surprise  us,  if  the  garotters  did  not  keep  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  that  mighty  arm  which  made  such  havoc  of  poor  Jem 
Mace’s  countenance.  The  garotter  would  let  King  alone ;  and 
although  Mace  has  not  the  same  height  and  length  of  reach,  he 
would  be  equally  unwilling  to  meddle  with  a  boxer  of  such  well- 
proved  skill.  Either  of  these  champions  could  so  deal  with  two 
or  three  of  the  ordinary  street  ruffians,  that  they  would  lio  help¬ 
less  where  they  fell,  or  if  they  got  away,  they  would  carry  marks 
by  which  they  might  easily  be  recognised.  That  which  would  be 
a'dangerous  adventure  for  the  ordinary  Londoner  would  be  only 
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a  good  joke,  or  a  pretty  little  bit  of  practice  for  King  or  Mace. 
And  yet  these  men  are  neither  bigger  nor  more  courageous  than 
many  others,  but  they  happen  to  have  made  a  peculiar  study  of  an 
art  which  has  been  far  too  generally  neglected.  They  have  fought 
a  very  creditable  battle,  and  if  they  are  quiet,  well-conducted 
men,  they  are  sure  to  derive  benefit  from  the  awakening  percep¬ 
tion  in  society  of  the  advantages  of  pugilism.  The  current  of 
opinion  has  been  setting  in  their  favour  for  some  time,  and  it  will 
gain  strength  from  the  prevalence  of  garotting.  Everybody  now 
thinks  and  talks  about  a  fight  for  the  Championship.  Indeed,  “  so 
widely  spread  is  the  demoralization  produced  by  these  disgraceful 
spectacles,”  that  even  the  Record,  from  which  we  borrow  this 
phrase,  took  the  opportunity  of  its  publication  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  to  convey  early  information  to  Evangelical  circles  of  the 
result  of  the  battle  between  King  and  Mace. 

This  battle  would  have  been  more  interesting  if  there  had  not 
existed  between  the  combatants  nearly  the  same  disparity  in  size 
as  made  the  famous  match  between  Sayers  and  Ileenan  so 
unsatisfactory  as  a  trial  of  pugilistic  skill.  King  is  nearly 
five  inches  taller  than  Mace,  and  about  two  stone  heavier. 
King’s  superiority  in  length  of  reach  is  even  greater  than 
in  height  and  weight.  But  Mace  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
boxer,  and  King  was,  and,  perhaps,  still  is,  considerably  inferior  to 
him  in  skill.  When  these  two  men  fought  in  January  of  the  present 
year  science  proved  too  much  for  size  and  strength,  and  Mace 
defeated  his  antagonist  after  fighting  upwards  of  an  hour.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  King  that  he  has  improved  as  he  has  done 
since  that  day ;  and  as  he  will  probably  improve  still  further,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mace  will  be  able  in  any  further  trial 
to  do  better  with  him  than  he  has  done  this  week.  If  two  men 
so  unequal  in  size  are  nearly  equal  in  skill  it  is  certain  that  the 
stronger  man  will  win  ;  and  if  they  are  very  unequal  in  skill  we 
do  not  think  that  the  sort  of  exhibition  which  they  must  make 
ought  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  fight  for  the  Champion¬ 
ship.  However,  as  Mace  held  the  belt,  he  was  bound  either  to 
fight  King  or  to  give  it  up,  and  if  he  could  have  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  King’s  long  arm,  while  contriving  to  get  in  his  own  hits, 
he  might  have  gradually  reduced  his  tall  opponent’s  strength  until 
he  brought  himself  upon  even  terms  with  him.  But,  after  trying 
many  times  in  vain,  King  did  at  last  succeed  in  hitting  Mace 
with  his  full  force,  and  no  second  blow  was  needed.  Thus 
within  thirty-eight  minutes  the  fight  was  begun  and  ended,  and 
the  strong  confidence  of  Mace’s  backers  was  changed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  If  Mace  had  been  more  cautious  he  might  have  fought  a 
more  protracted  and  possibly  a  winning  battle.  But  he  was  trying 
to  “  force  the  pace,”  and  as  he  hit  a  little  short,  King  caught  him 
before  he  could  jump  back,  and  gave  him,  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
body,  a  counter-hit,  under  which  he  fell  helpless.  Even  after  this 
tremendous  blow,  Macc  stood  or  tottered  during  two  more  rounds, 
thus  proving  that  any  suspicion  which  had  been  thrown  upon  his 
courage  was  unmerited.  That  Mace  should  have  been  able  to 
come  up  to  time  at  all  is  a  great  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by  pluck  and  training;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  King  deserves 
high  praise  for  having  derived  from  his  previous  defeat  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  now  gave  him  victory.  The  old  comparison  between 
the  prize-ring  and  the  battle-field  of  life  may  be  once  more 
repeated ;  for  there  are  not  many  competitors  in  any  kind  of 
contest  who  might  not  take  a  lesson  of  resolution  and  perseverance 
from  the  boxer  King. 

The  blow  which  knocked  Mace  off  his  legs  was  compared  by 
some  of  the  spectators  to  a  shot  from  an  Armstrong  gun.  Perhaps 
this  comparison  was  suggested  by  the  scene  of  the  engagement, 
which  was  those  same  dreary  Essex  marshes  amid  which  long- 
range  cannon  may  be  fired  without  injury  to  life  or  property. 
We  cannot  help  thinking1  that  where  there  is  room  for  experiments 
with  rifled  guns  and  iron-plated  targets,  a  few  square  yards  of 
turf  may  well  be  spared  for  testing  the  powers  of  penetration  and 
resistance  of  the  human  fist  and  cheek.  Surely  the  police  have  plenty 
to  do  in  looking  after  garotters,  and  might  venture  to  leave  the 
prize-fighters  to  themselves.  It  is  rather  hard  upon  the  patrons 
of  this  sport,  that  they  must  sit  up  all  night  and  steal  like  male¬ 
factors,  amid  the  fog  of  early  morning,  to  an  out-of-the-way  spot 
where  it  is  only  just  possible  that  the  police  maybe  an  hour  or 
two  behind  them.  If  the  art  of  self-defence  is  of  any  value, 
we  must  allow  it  to  be  sustained  at  the  highest  point  of  excellence, 
by  the  means  which  experience  shows  to  be  best  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  In  every  art  the  most  practical  test  is  the 
most  reliable.  As  English-horse  breeding  would  be  without 
the  Derby,  so  would  English  boxing  be  without  an  occa¬ 
sional  fight  for  the  Championship.  If  it  be  once  admitted 
that  men  are  likely  to  -want  to  use  their  fists  or  any  other 
weapon,  civilization  and  humanity  require  that  they  should  be 
taught  liow  to  use  them.  A  signal  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  such  teaching  is  afforded  by  the  deplorable  duel  which 
has  lately  occurred  in  France.  We  say  nothing  in  defence  of  a 
state  of  society  which  renders  duels  possible,  or  even  necessary ; 
but  if  a  man  lives  amid  such  dangers,  should  he  not  prepare  him¬ 
self  to  meet  them  creditably  ?  It  is  melancholy  to  read  of  the 
poor  helpless  Dillon  going,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  fencing- 
master  the  day  before  his  meeting  with  an  adversary  who 
might  be  expected  to  know  what  he  was  about.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  fencing-master’s  unsuccessful  efforts  to  teach  his  pupil 
the  difference  between  quarto  and  tierce  only  made  that  pupil 
nervous  and  less  able  than  ever  to  defend  his  life.  But  whether 
Dillon  took  a  single  lesson  in  fencing,  or  none  at  all,  the  meeting 
between  him  and  M,  de  Gramont  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  fatal 


to  one  or  other  of  them,  because  of  Dillon’s  utter  want  of  skill. 
A  man  who  has  never  had  a  sword  in  his  hand  before  thinks  that 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  at  the  first  possible  moment,  he 
may  hit  his  practised  adversary  while  expecting  an  attack  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  fence.  Something  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  intended  by  the  fencing-master  wdro  told  Dillon  that. 
b}r  making  a  particular  movement,  he  might  spit  his  ad¬ 
versary  like  a  lark.  To  guard  against  such  possibilities  the 
skilled  fencer  is  compelled  to  do  what  he  would  not  do  against  an 
opponent  of  equal  skill.  At  the  first  rush  which  his  unsuccessful 
assailant  makes  he  receives  him  on  his  own  point,  and  the  sword 
enters  the  advancing  body  up  to  the  hilt.  In  fact,  he  u  counters” 
his  antagonist  very  much  as  King  did  Mace.  Thus  he  inevitably 
takes  life ;  but  if  he  did  not  take  it,  he  would  lose  it.  But  where 
the  sword  is  in  practised  hands,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
“  honour  will  be  satisfied”  on  less  severe  terms.  The  use  ot  fencing 
sometimes  is  that  you  may  not  hurt  your  adversary  too  much ;  but 
we  do  not  recommend  boxing  on  that  ground.  On  the  contrary, 
society  would  thank  proficients  if,  when  they  have  begun  punching 
the  head  of  a  garotter,  they  would  not  soon  remember  to  leave  oft. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  now  trite  remark,  that  the  nation  which  has  no  history  is 
to  be  deemed  the  happiest,  requires  a  slight  qualification  to 
become  perfectly  correct ;  for  it  is  just  possible  that  a  very 
wretched  country  may  be  without  a  history,  simply  because  it  is 
too  insignificant  to  fix  the  attention  of  an  historian.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  regard  Canning’s  Knife-grinder  as  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  of  mankind  simply  because  he  had  no  story  to  tell,  although 
liis  obvious  misfortunes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sources  of  woe 
to  which  the  officious  philanthropist  would  willingly  have  traced 
them.  For  the  last  few  months,  those  London  theatres  that  are  not 
devoted  to  the  lyrical  drama  have  been  like  so  many  small  States 
of  which  history  has  literally  nothing  to  say.  Night  after  night 
the  bills  have  been  without  essential  change;  and  if  by  some 
mistake  the  list  of  theatrical  amusements  that  in  every  daily 
paper  stands  perched  on  the  top  of  the  first  leader,  had 
remained  unaltered,  only  a  few  fanatics  for  accuracy  would 
have  stepped  forward  to  correct  the  error.;  and  they  would 
have  been  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  captious, 
intrusive  meddlers,  who  had  much  better  have  minded  their 
own  business.  Even  the  most  advanced  Biblical  critics  will 
fail  to  sympathize  warmly  with  Spinoza  when  the  ast-ujo  Jew 
objects  to  the  dimensions  of  Solomon’s  molten  sea,  and  finds  that 
in  a  circle,  with  a  diameter  of  ten  cubits  and  a  circumference  of 
thirty,  there  is  an  important  decimal  missing.  Nor  is  this  want 
of  theatrical  movement  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  sign  of  good  fortune.  Some  managers  have  stood  still 
and  prospered — others  have  stood  still  with  receipts  below  the 
average. 

We  believe  we  shall  not  wander  far  from  the  truth  if  we  attri¬ 
bute  this  theatrical  stagnation  almost  exclusively  to  the  effect  of 
the  International  Exhibition  as  a  centre  of  attraction,  bringing  a 
vast  concourse  of  countrymen  and  foreigners  to  London.  The 
people  who  came  to  town  during  the  six  months  which  have 
happily  terminated,  like  those  who  annually  press  upon  us  during 
the  week  of  the  Cattle  Show,  took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  u  sights” 
in  general ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  visiting  places  of 
public  resort,  the  countryman  and  the  cockney  are  guided  by  almost 
opposite  principles.  The  latter  thirsts  for  novelty,  and  marvels  .at 
his  cousin’s  anxiety  to  see  the  Tower  and  the  Monument.  To  the 
former  everything  is  fresh,  and  he  is  especially  eager  to  behold 
objects  which  have  long  been  a  subject  of  talk,  and  the  report  of 
which  has  awakened  his  curiosity  at  home.  That  play  bills  have 
almost  worn  a  stereotypical  appearance  since  the  ist  of  May,  may 
be  deemed  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  provincial  invasion. 
Our  visitors  did  not  want  to  create  fame,  but  to  see  what  was 
already  famous.  They  had  all  heard  of  “  Lord  Dundreary,”  of  the 
Colleen  Baum,  of  this  or  that  popular  burlesque ;  and  perhaps  the 
extent  to  which  they  patronized  each  particular  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment  might  be  measured  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  celebrity 
which  each  had  acquired  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Those 
managers  that  had  done  nothing  to  be  talked  .about  prior  to  Slay 
last  found  but  scant  encouragement,  though  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Londoner  their  bills  might  be  even  more  attractive  than  those  of 
their  more  favoured  competitors.  And  as,  during  the  plague  of 
Athens,  some  of  the  citizens  abandoned  themselves  to  blank  de¬ 
spair,  while  others  indulged  in  reckless  jollity,  so,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Brompton  visitation,  were  managerial  minds  variously 
affected.  The  prosperous  could  not  improve  their  prosperity, 
so  they  exultingly  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  if  that  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  can  be  aptly  applied  where  the  only  labour  is 
that  of  taking  the  money  that  passes  into  the  treasury.  The  less 
prosperous  felt  convinced  that  the  tide  of  popularity  had  set 
against  them,  and  that  no  effort  would  enable  them  to  rival  the 
chosen  favourites.  As,  at  Athens,  the  cold  hand  of  death 
brought  the  hopeless  craven  and  the  impious  reveller  to  the  same 
level,  so  was  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  change  in  every 
theatre  the  result  of  the  International  Exhibition. 

The  name  of  Kean,  celebrated  through  two  generations,  was 
sure  to  prove  attractive  to  the  vast  troop  of  lion-hunters  who 
flocked  to  the  metropolis;  and  Henry  VIII,  not  considered  a 
remarkably  popular  play,  was  performed  for  something  like  eighty 
nights  without  interruption.  Here  the  absence  of  change  was 
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not  to  be  regretted,  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Queen  Katharine 
are  two  of  the  very  best  characters  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean’s 
repertory ;  and  it  was  well  that  several  thousands  of  persons  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  fine  acting.  Opinions  will 
be  divided  as  to  whether  the  intellectual  world  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  longevity  of  “  Lord  Dundreary,”  who  lisped  and 
stuttered  his  first  absurdity  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  November 
last,  and  lisps  and  stutters  there  still  —  the  seekers  for  amusement 
being  still  warned  that  if  they  wish  to  witness  Mr.  Sothern’s  great 
creation  they  must  secure  places  early.  Moreover,  Lord  Dundreary 
scatters  his  image  through  the  land.  Imitators  of  Mr.  Sotliern 
spring  up  in  abundance  at  all  the  Music  Halls ;  and  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  a  light  comedian  named  Belford  has  attained  considerable 
fame  by  the  assumption  of  the  Dundreary  dress  and  title  in  a 
broad  farce  called  Sam’s  Arrival.  The  Colleen  Aaron,  who  seemed 
to  have  attained  at  the  Adelphi  an  age  which  would  have  entitled 
her  to  be  considered  the  Methuselah  of  melodramatic  heroines,  was 
taken  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  feed  herself  young  again  on  the 
incense  of  Exhibition  visitors.  When  the  Irish  maiden  lost  some¬ 
what  of  her  hold  on  the  public,  a  Scottish  maiden,  Jessie  Brown — 
likewise  played  by  Mrs.  Boucicault  —  came  to  her  assistance,  and 
the  military  spectacle  entitled  the  Relief  of  Lucknow  ran  cheek  by 
jowl  wiih  luo  Colleen  Baton,  both  played  at  the  same  house,  on  the 
same  evening,  for  several  weeks.  Mr.  Falconer  of  the  Lyceum  is 
enabled  to  indulge  in  an  exultation  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Plays,  like 
the  heroes  of  Finnish  mythology,  may  die  and  get  up  again ;  even 
Lord  Dundreary  (we  believe)  took  a  nap  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  and  the  Colleen  Baron  has  frequently  vanished  from  the 
public  gaze  since  the  date  of  her  first  appearance  in  1 860.  But 
Mr.  Falconer’s  great  “  sensation  drama,”  Peep  o’  Bay,  produced  as 
an  appendix  to  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  last  year,  and  therefore  blessed 
with  the  same  birthday  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  reached  the  civic 
festival  of  this  present  month  without  so  much  as  an  evening’s 
interruption.  The  old  stock  melodramas  of  twenty  years  back 
have  constituted  the  permanent  attraction  at  the  Adelphi. 

There  was  really  something  approaching  the  awful  in  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  theatrical  announcements  that  continued  from  May  1  to  the 
end  of  October.  Something  like  the  emotion  experienced  by  the 
soldiei’3  of  Napoleon’s  army  in  Egypt,  when  they  were  told  that 
several  thousand  years,  represented  by  the  Pyramids,  looked  down 
upon  them,  must  have  been  felt  by  the  lounger  about  town  who 
glanced  at  the  London  play-bills.  A  farce,  adapted  from  the 
French,  aud  brought  out  at  the  St.  James’s  with  the  title  Bristol 
Diamonds,  was  almost  the  only  novelty  much  talked  about  during 
the  period  just  specified,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  brought 
into  unusual  prominence  those  excellent  comic  artists,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Matthews,  as  a  bickering  husband  and  wife. 

However,  the  Kalends  of  November  must  come  like  the  Ides  of 
March,  and  managers  bereft  of  their  rural  supporters  must  reflect 
how  to  amuse  their  habitual  patrons  of  the  town.  The  first  sign  of 
renewed  activity  is  to  be  discovered  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  where 
a  new  drama  of  more  than  ordinary  pretension,  written  by  Mr. 
W atts  Phillips,  has  been  recently  produced.  The  piece,  which  is 
entitled  Camilla’s  Husband,  bears  a  generic  resemblance  to  the  Lady 
of  Lyons,  inasmuch  as  the  plot  hinges  on  a  mesalliance ;  and  the 
aristocratic  damsel,  who  despises  her  plebeian  husband  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tale,  is  forced  to  respect  him  at  the  end.  But 
there  is  this  difference  in  the  position  of  the  two  ladies — that 
Pauline  is  cheated  into  her  unequal  match ;  whereas  Camilla,  like 
Charles  II.,  walks  into  a  scrape  with  her  eyes  open.  By  the  terms 
of  a  will,  she  is  bound  to  marry  before  she  has  completed  her 
twenty-first  year,  or  to  lose  a  large  fortune ;  and  an  attempt  is 
made  by  her  guardian  to  force  upon  her  a  man  whom  she  detests. 
In  this  dilemma,  she  picks  up  the  first  vagabond  whom  chance 
throws  in  her  way,  buying  for  a  bridegroom  a  sottish  young  sign- 
painter,  who,  for  a' pecuniary  consideration,  agrees  to  take  her 
hand  at  the  altar,  and  to  quit  her  when  the  ceremony  is  over.  As 
may  be  expected,  the  business  of  the  piece  is  to  bring  a  marriage 
thus  inauspiciously  solemnized  to  a  happy  issue.  By  a  series  of 
events,  the  lady  is  taught  to  love  her  husband ;  and  the 
husband,  rising  from  sign-boards  to  canvas,  and  becoming  a 
celebrated  artist,  is  ultimately  her  equal  in  point  of  merit, 
while  accident  proves  him  to  be  her  equal  in  point  of  birth. 
Writers  who  wish  to  work  out  a  grand  democratic  moral  gene¬ 
rally  find  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  their  purpose  before 
they  have  completed  their  task.  When  “  Lady  Camilla’s 
husband  ”  debates  with  “  Lady  Camilla,”  his  sentiments  are  so 
many  variations  on  the  tune,  “A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that;  ”  but 
before  the  curtain  falls,  he  turns  out  to  be  her  cousin,  and  the 
consideration  of  rank  is  not  sacrificed  at  all.  A  democratic  theory, 
from  Communism  upwards,  is  a  capital  thing  if  it  is  not  reduced 
to  practice  ;  and  when  the  Olympic  curtain  falls  on  the  reconciled 
pair,  thinkers  of  all  parties  may  applaud,  without  compromise  of 
their  principles. 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  dramatists  of  the 
day,  and  the  care  with  which  his  dialogue  is  written  merits  high 
commendation  in  an  age  when  theatres  seem  to  depend  upon  scenic 
“sensations.”  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  allows  himself  to 
indulge  in  a  ceaseless  series  of  sarcasms,  which  have  twice  the 
bitterness,  without  half  the  brilliancy,  of  those  that  were  uttered 
of  yore  by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold.  One  little  heedless  jest 
nearly  risked  the  safety  of  his  piece  on  the  first  night,  though 
the  audience  were  disposed  to  applaud  every  line  to  the  echo. 
An  eccentric  tinker,  played  by  Mr.  F.  Ilobson,  calls  the  work- 
house  the  House  of  Peers,  because  its  inmates  have  only  to  sit 
quiet  and  be  fed  by  the  nation.  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  the 


British  public  is  more  democratic  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  but, 
nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  political  excitement,  we  are  not 
arrived  at  such  a  point  that  we  like  to  hear  peers  compared  to 
parish  paupers  at  a  West-end  theatre. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  new  play  is  the  striking  manner  in 
which  the  two  principal  characters  are  sustained  by  two  compara¬ 
tive  novices,  Mr.  Neville  and  Miss  Kate  Saville.  It  is  not  often 
that,  among  the  representatives  of  romantic  heroes  and  heroines, 
we  find  such  an  amount  of  the  semblance  of  passion  and  the 
reality  of  power.  Another  remarkable  histrionic  personation  of 
the  present  day  is  the  accurate  delineation  of  a  rough,  stolid,  be¬ 
grimed,  jealous-pated  blacksmith,  by  Mr.  George  Mining,  in  One 
Good  Turn  Deserves  Another — a  broad  farce  recently  brought  out  at 
the  Princess’s  Theatre,  where  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick,  who  plays 
the  blacksmith’s  wife,  is  fulfilling  a  “star  engagement.”  For 
several  years  Mr.  George  Yining  has  been  known  as  a  useful  actor 
in  comedy  and  drama ;  but  his  full  value  has  been  but  recently 
appreciated.  By  his  performance  in  one  evening  of  the  part  just 
specified,  and  of  the  character  corresponding  to  Bolingbroke,  in  a 
version  of  Scribe’s  Verre  d'Bau,  called  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
versatility  of  his  talent  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  It  may 
be  observed  that  Mr.  Harris’s  management  of  the  Princess’s  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  house  is  at  present  under  the  rule  of 
a  gentleman  named  Lindus. 

The  stagnation  of  central  London  has  not  extended  to  the 
suburbs.  At  the  Surrey  Theatre,  now  under  the  sole  management 
of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  drama  entitled  the  Medal  of  Bronze  has  been 
put  upon  the  stage  with  singular  magnificence.  It  is  an  abridged 
version  of  La  Bouquetiere  des  Innocents,  a  piece  by  MM.  Anicet 
Bourgeois  and  Ferdinand  Dugue,  produced  at  the  Ambigu  Comique 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  story  comprises  the 
murder  of  Henri  Quatre  and  the  fall  of  the  Concini,  the  latter 
incident  being  connected  with  the  former  by  the  assumption  that 
Kavaillac  was  the  agent  of  Marechal  d’Ancre.  Play-goers  of  the 
West-end  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  Surrey,  which  is  a  veiy  acces¬ 
sible  theatre,  and  has  long  been  creditably  distinguished  by  the 
production  of  melodramas  of  the  better  class,  varied  with  legiti¬ 
mate  plays.  Another  suburban  event  has  been  the  formal  farewell 
of  Mr.  Phelps  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  which  is  now  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Lucette,  a  pretty  vocalist,  and  a  pleasing  actress  in 
light  vaudeville. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  APOSTLES.* 

HAT  was  the  language  habitually  used  by  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples  in  their  daily  intercourse  and  in  their  public 
addresses,  is  a  question  on  which,  considering  how  much  has  been 
written  on  the  most  minute  details  of  the  New  Testament  history, 
one  might  suppose  there  could  hardly  remain  any  uncertainty. 
One  of  the  first  questions  which  every  student  of  history  naturally 
asks  about  any  remarkable  man,  and  particularly  about  great  poets, 
philosophers,  founders  of  religions,  and  statesmen,  is,  what  was 
their  language  or  nationality  ?  No  one  would  hesitate  for-  a 
moment  about  the  language  of  Moses,  or  Homer,  or  Aristotle, 
Caesar  or  Mohammed,  of  Dante,  Wycliii'e,  or  Luther ;  and  in 
each  case  our  appreciation  of  the  character  of  these  men  would 
be  considerably  influenced  by  the  impressions  which  we  had 
previously  formed  of  the  national  peculiarities,  the  genius  of  the 
language  and  the  spirit  of  the  literature — in  short,  of  the  whole 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  the  great  men  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  were  born,  trained,  and  matured.  There  is  no  doubt  one 
point  of  view  from  which  it  may  seem  very  indifferent  in  what 
dialect  the  good  news  of  God  were  first  announced  by  Christ  and 
His  apostles.  In  one  sense,  Christianity  is  above  all  time;  but  in 
another  it  came  in  the  very  fulness  of  time  ;  and  it  would  show  a 
culpable  indifference  were  we  to  deprive  ourselves  of  those  lessons 
which  the  history  of  the  foundation  and  the  growth  of  Christianity 
is  clearly  intended  to  teach  us.  That  the  languages  spoken  at  the 
great  epochs  in  history  form  an  important  element  for  a  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  actors  in  the  world’s  great  drama,  must  be  clear  to 
the  most  casual  observer ;  and  even  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
admit  that  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  time  could  have 
influenced  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Christ,  will  see  how  im¬ 
portant  an  ingredient  they  formed  in  the  character  of  those  whom 
He  had  to  address  and  to  win,  and  whose  nature  He  had  to  assume 
before  He  could  be  their  Teacher  and  their  Saviour. 

Now  this  question  as  to  the  language  spoken  by  our  Lord  is 
by  no  means  a  new  one  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
there  seems  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  the  same  uncertainty 
and  difference  of  opinion  on  what  to  us  appears  so  simple  a  subject. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  best  lesson  of  humility  to  read  the  history  of  this 
and  similar  controversies  touching  more  or  less  directly  on  reli¬ 
gion  or  theology;  and  if  it  were  for  nothing  else  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  work  lately  published  by  Mr.  Koberts,  under  the  some¬ 
what  vague  title  of  Discussions  on  the  Gospels — giving,  as  it 
does,  among  other  things,  a  history  of  the  various  opinions  that 
have  been  held  on  this  point — a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 

*  Discussions  on  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Roberts,  M.A., 
Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood.  London :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co.  1862. 
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Biblical  literature.  Strongly  as  ye  object  to  sensation  titles,  we 
cannot  help  thinking-  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  hardly  done  justice 
either  to  his  subject  or  to  himself,  in  announcing  under  so  inde¬ 
finite  a  title  a  work  which,  both  in  its  special  and  in  its  general  cha¬ 
racter,  deserves  the  most  careful  attention  of  scholars  and  divines. 
The  special  object  of  his  book  is  to  determine  what  language  was 
habitually  used  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  In  discussing 
this  question,  Mr.  Roberts  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  most  exacting  critical  scholarship.  Not  content  with 
giving  a  history  of  the  controversy,  he  has  rfe-examined  all  the 
sources  of  evidence.  Not  content  with  Greek  historians,  Greek 
inscriptions  and  coins,  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  an  independent  and 
impartial  opinion  of  any  documents  that  promise  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry.  If  the  early  chapters  of  his  work 
may  seem  to  be  of  a  special  and  merely  professional  interest,  Mr. 
Roberts  has,  in  the  second  part,  made  the  result  of  his  previous 
researches  the  groundwork  of  further  investigations,  which  place 
the  original  composition  of  the  Gospels  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and 
will  be  welcome  to  every  careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  might  have  supposed  that  there  could  be  but  two  languages 
with  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  vernaculars  spoken  by  Our 
Lord  and  His  disciples — namely,  the  Aramaic  and  the  Greek.  But 
such  was  the  sacred  character  ascribed  to  Latin  by  the  Latin 
Church,  that  some  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  plead  the  cause'  of  that  language  as  the  language  of 
Christ  and  His  followers.  This  hypothesis  was  first  formally 
advanced  by  the  Jesuit  priest  Hardouin,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  published  in  1741.  It  was  revived,  we 
may  hope  for  the  last  time,  in  an  anonymous  work  published  in 
London  in  1822,  under  the  title  of  Palceoromaica.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  work  devoid  of  common  sense,  but  full  of  learning ; 
and  it  elicited  answers  from  Maltby,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Bishop  Burgess,  Dr.  Falconer,  and  others.  The  cause  of  Greek 
was  pleaded  by  Diodati,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Naples  in  1767, 
under  the  title  Dc  Christo  Greece  loquente.  He  maintains  that,  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Palestine  had  been 
entirely  supplanted  by  Greek,  and  that  no  other  language  could 
have  been  used  by  the  Founder  of  our  religion.  About  the  same 
time,  however,  a  German  scholar  of  the  name  of  Pfannkuche 
published  an  essay  of  equal  learning  in  support  of  a  view  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  that  of  Diodati,  arguing  that  the  Greek  language 
was  scarcely  used  at  all  in  ordinary  intercourse  by  the  Jews  of  our 
Saviour’s  time,  and  that  Aramaic  was  spoken  by  Llim  and  His 
disciples  generally  or  exclusively.  If  the  truth  of  an  opinion  could 
be  settled  by  the  prestige  of  names,  the  supporters  of  Aramaic 
would  certainly  carry  the  day  against  Diodati  and  his  small 
train.  From  Eusebius  down  to  Ewald  and  Renan,  all  the  great 
names  are  on  that  side.  Eusebius  declares  again  and  again  that 
the  apostles  understood  no  language  but  that  of  the  Syrians,  and 
in  one  passage  he  represents  them  as  replying  to  their  Lord’s  com¬ 
mand  to  “  go  and  teach  all  nations  ”  in  the  following  words  :  — 
“What  language  shall  we  employ  towards  the  Greeks,  having 
been  brought  up  only  in  the  language  of  the  Syrians?”  It  is 
curious  that  on  so  important  a  point  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
should  have  given  us  none  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  based  his 
categorical  statements.  But  in  spite  of  this  absence  of  evidence, 
his  statement  was  accepted  by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers,  and 
is  probably  held  at  the  present  day  by  most  who  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject.  Even  independent  scholars — men  like 
Thiersch,  Ewald,  and  Renan,  who  would  certainly  not  be  swayed 
by  an  unsupported  assertion  of  Eusebius — hold  the  same  opinion. 
Ewald  says :  — 

It  is  self-evident  that  only  the  generally  intelligible  language  of  the 
country  could  have  served  our  Lord’s  purpose.  There  was  no  occasion  why, 
besides"  it,  He  should  have  used  another  ;  nor  do  we  find  the  slightest  trace  of 
His  having  employed  another  —  namely,  the  Greek. 

Renan  states :  — 

We  think  that,  the  Syro-Chaldaic  was  the  most  widely-spread  language  in 
Judea,  and  that  Christ  would  not  have  used  any  other  in  His  popular 
discourses. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Roberts  should  have  felt  awed  by 
these  positive  assertions,  but  we  are  glad  that  he  did  not  shrink 
from  encountering  such  antagonists,  and  that  he  thought  the  whole 
question  deserving  of  a  new  and  minute  re-examination.  The 
result  at  which  Mr.  Roberts  arrives  is,  that  “  Christ  spoke  for  the 
most  part  in  Greek,  and  only  note  and  then  in  Aramaic  ”  (p.  15), 
and  he  establishes  this  conclusion  by  an  amount  of  evidence  which 
can  hardly  leave  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  unprejudiced  readers. 
Nor  is  this  conclusion  a  mere  compromise  between  the  two  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  of  Diodati  and  Ewald.  The  view  that  Christ 
was  hilinguis  is  a  new  view,  and  a  view  of  no  slight  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Christianity,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  reunion  of 
the  Jew  and  Gentile,  and,  from  a  still  higher  point  of  view,  it 
clearly  marks  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  streams  of  human  life 
and  thought — the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan.  How  wonderful,  then, 
that  He  who  came  to  reveal  to  the  whole  of  mankind  their  com¬ 
mon  brotherhood  and  their  common  Father  in  heaven  should  have 
had  His  words  and  thoughts  moulded  in  the  two  principal  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  two  principal  families  of  human  speech — the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew !  And  so  it  was,  not  by  accident,  but  by  the 
providence  of  God,  who  had  scattered  the  nations  that  they  each 
should  walk  in  their  own  ways,  whether  haply  they  might  find 
Him,  and  who,  in  His  own  good  time,  called  them  all  together  to 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


To  discover  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  indications  of  a 
Divine  plan  is  no  less  comforting  than  to  recognise  the  working  of 
God’s  grace  even  in  the  smallest  events  of  our  daily  life ;  and  if  wo 
consider  how  a  language  represents  the  intellectual  heirloom  of  a 
whole  nation,  to  see  Christ  as  the  heir,  not  only  of  the  Semitic, 
but  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  the  Greek  and  Aryan  races, 
is  a  confirmation  stronger  than  any,  of  His  truly  historical  cha¬ 
racter — a  commentary  clearer  than  any,  on  the  true  meaning  of 
“the  fulness  of  time.”  How  was  it  that  the  language  of  Homer 
was  spoken  by  the  children  of  Abraham  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  ? 
Without  a  knowledge  of  history  such  a  fact  would  seem  almost 
incredible ;  and  yet  no  miracle  can  be  better  attested,  none  can  at 
the  same  time  more  clearly  proclaim  its  Divine  purpose  than  this — 
the  intermingling  of  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish  races  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Christian  world.  The  small  canton  of  Attica 
had  leavened  the  whole  civilized  world.  Though  conquered  by 
Philip,  it  had  conquered  the  East  through  Alexander ;  and  after  the 
dismemberment  of  his  colossal  empire,  the  successors  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Greek  in  mind,  if  not  by  blood,  became  the  rulers  of 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagos, 
brought  Greek  learning  into  Egypt,  Seleucus  into  Syria,  Eumenes 
into  Asia  Minor ;  and  at  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Pergamus  the 
language  of  the  educated  classes  became  Greek.  The  effete 
civilization  of  these  countries  gave  way  before  the  healthy  vigour 
of  the  Greek  mind ;  and  though  the  vernaculars  were  not  swept 
away  at  once,  all  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  transactions  of 
public  life,  or  who  had  any  pretensions  to  rank  among  the  higher 
classes,  had  to  acquire  the  Greek  language,  Greek  manners,  and 
Greek  learning.  The  Greeks,  even  in  Macedonia,  were  in  the 
East  what  the  Saxons  were  to  the  Britons,  the  Normans  to  the 
Saxons,  the  English  to  the  Hindus.  True,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  a  new  conqueror  had  begun,  or  well-nigh  finished,  his 
career.  Rome  had  conquered  the  world,  and  ruled  then  supreme 
even  in  Judaea.  But  the  Roman  was  the  pupil  of  the  Greek,  and 
the  political  supremacy  of  the  pupil  did  not  neutralize  the  intel¬ 
lectual  supremacy  of  the  master.  Nor  did  the  language  of  the 
Roman  conqueror  ever  take  the  place  of  that  of  conquered 
Greece.  Although  Roman  Judges  had  everywhere  to  be 
addressed  in  Latin,  and  although  Greeks  in  pleading  their  causes 
had  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  Roman  interpreters, 
no  one  thought  of  studying  Latin  as  Greek  had  been  studied ;  and 
the  Romans  themselves  were  the  foremost  to  display  on  every 
occasion  their  familiarity  with  the  Grecian  language  and  literature. 
After  reading  the  mass  of  evidence  by  which  Mr.  Roberts  proves 
the  prevalence  of  Greek  in  Judaea  at  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  we 
feel  inclined  to  repeat  the  words  of  Isaac  Vossius :  — 

Veram  nescio  qua  ratione  factum  sit  ut  hoc  nostro  steculo  plerique  fere 
Christum  et  Apostolos  Hebraice  locutos  fuisse  existiment,  non  autem  Graece. 

.  Nullis  profecto  vel  argumentis  vel  testimoniis  nititur  hoec 

opinio. — P.  9. 

Dean  Alford  admits  that  Greek  was  commonly  spoken  in 
Palestine  (p.  1 1).  Professor  Jowett  states  that  “Greek  became  a 
familiar  language,  not  only  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  but  also  in 
Judas  a  ”  (p.  42).  Yet  the  former  limits  the  employment  of  Greek 
considerably.  The  latter  says  in  another  passage :  — 

As  persons  who  have  no  education  imagine  that  the  authorized  English 
version  is  the  original  of  the  Scriptures,  so,  too,  scholars  arc  apt  to  think  and 
write  as  though  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  original  language 
in  which  Christianity  was  first  conceived.  But  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
were  Galileans,  whose  familiar  speech  could  never  have  been  Greek. 

But  what  evidence  is  there  to  prove  this  ?  Aramaic,  no  doubt, 
was  the  vernacular  of  Palestine,  and  it  was  certainly  understood 
by  every  Jew  at  Jerusalem.  But  such  was  the  preponderance  of 
the  foreign  Greek  element,  that  on  all  public  occasions  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  employ  that  vernacular.  As  well  might  an 
M.P.  for  a  Welsh  borough  think  of  addressing  his  constituents  in 
Welsh.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  lower  ranks  would  understand 
him,  but  to  all  the  rest  he  would  be  unintelligible,  whereas  his 
English  is  understood  by  nearly  all,  and  certainly  by  those  whose 
support  is  most  essential.  Like  Wales  at  the  present  moment, 
Judcea  was  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  dotted  over  with  names  of 
places  of  foreign  origin.  Proper  names  were  partly  Aramaic, 
partly  Greek,  and  in  some  towns,  as  for  instance,  in  Gees  are  a,  the 
majority  of  inhabitants  were  Greek.  (Kaiaapuav  ysyiar^v  ri)r  re 
'lovcaiaq  ttoXiv,  icai  to  rXeov  vf  ' E\\i]vuiv  tTrcuKovytvijv. —  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jad.  III.  9,  1.) 

It  is  impossible  for  us  evdn  to  allude  to  each  item  of  historical 
evidence  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  brought  together  in  support  of 
his  position.  But  even  if  that  evidence  were  much  less  ample  than 
it  is,  we  should  still  incline  to  his  view,  because  there  are  hardly 
any  facts  to  support  the  opposite  theory.  The  few  Aramaic  words 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  their  original  form, 
as  having  been  used  by  Our  Lord  on  certain  occasions,  are  gene¬ 
rally  quoted  as  evidence  on  the  other  side.  But  they,  of  course,  prove 
just  the  contrary.  Suppose  Our  Lord  had  always  spoken  Aramaic, 
what  reason  was  there  to  mention  these  few  words?  But  if 
ordinarily  He  employed  the  Greek  language,  then,  to  quote  Mr. 
Roberts : — 

How  beautifully  accordant  with  the  character  of  Him  whose  heart  was 
tenderness  itself,  that  now,  as  He  bent  over  the  lifeless  frame  of  the  maiden, 
and  breathed  that  life-giving  whisper  into  her  ear,  it  should  have  been  in  the 
loved  and  familiar  accents  of  her  mother-tongue — “  Talitha  cumi !  ” 

The  same  applies  to  the  other  passages  where  the  employment  of 
Aramaic  words  by  Our  Lord  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  few  readers  of  the  Bible  will  fail  to  perceive  the 
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novel  charm  'which  is  thus  imparted  to  what  seemed  "before  but 
strange  sounds  in  the  sacred  narrative. 

Mr.  Roberts  tells  the  following  anecdote  in  illustration  of  his 
meaning : — 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  Chalmers  was  labouring,  with  all  the  power  of  his 
earnest  and  eloquent  lips,  to  convey  to  a  poor  woman  an  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  faith.  He  tried  to  represent  his  meaning  under  every  form  of 
speech  which  the  English  language  afforded,  but  in  vain.  There  was  still  no 
sign  of  answering  intelligence  on  the  part  of  his  hearer;  when  at  last, 
deserting  the  English  language,  he  cried,  “  Just  lippen  to  Him.”  This  word 
is  the  common  Scotch  expression  for  confide  or  trust ;  and  it  was  no  sooner 
uttered  than  the  idea  wished  to  be  conveyed  was  apprehended. 

But  the  strongest  argument  of  all,  though  hardly  ever  urged 
with  sufficient  stress,  is  this  (p.  67)  : — 

Here  we  possess,  in  the  volume  known  as  the  New  Testament,  a  collection 
of  writings  composed  for  the  most  part  by  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  primarily 
intended  to  some  extent  for  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  all  of  them  written  in  the 
Greek  language.  Now,  what  is  the  natural  inference  ?  Is  it  not  that  Greek 
must  have  been  well  known  both  to  the  writers  and  their  readers  ?  .  .  . 

When  we  find  the  Galilean  Peter  taking  up  his  pen  and  writing  in  Greek, 
why  should  we  not  suppose  that  Greek  was  quite  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Galilee  ?  And  when  -we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
writing  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  Greek,  how  can  we  escape  from  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  generally  understood  that  language  ?  .  .  .  How,  then, 

could  Palestinian  Jews,  like  Peter,  James,  and  John — “  unlettered  and  ignorant 
men  ”  —  have  written  in  Greek,  unless  that  was  the  language  which  men  even 
in  the  humblest  station  naturally  employed  ?  And  how  could  it  have  been 
supposed  by  these  writers  that  they  would  be  understood  by  their  country¬ 
men  in  and  beyond  Palestine,  while  they  wrote  in  Greek,  unless  it  had  been 
assumed  that  that  was  a  language  with  which  all  Jews  were  then  more  or 
less  familiar  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  another  way  of  explaining  why  the  New 
Testament  should  have  been  written  in  Greek,  although  those 
who  were  the  first  to  read  it  were  ignorant  of  that  language. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  divines  that  as  the  Gospels  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  they 
were  written  in  a  language  universally  intelligible.  But  though 
that  language  had  been  intelligible  to  the  whole  world,  what 
could  it  have  benefited  the  world  if  those  whom  Christ  had 
chosen  to  be  the  leaven  of  the  world  —  those  unlettered  and 
ignorant  Galileans,  and  their  immediate  friends  and  followers,  — 
had  alone  been  excluded  from  its  blessings  ?  Again,  if  it  is  asked 
how  the  apostles,  themselves  ignorant  of  Greek,  could  have  written 
in  that  language,  it  is  maintained  by  some  divines  that  they  did  so 
by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Heaven,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Mr.  Roberts  meets  this  argument  with  great  force.  He 
appeals  to  Dean  Alford,  who  “  does  not  conceal  the  difficulty  which 
our  mind  finds  in  conceiving  a  person  supernaturally  endowed 
with  the  power  of  speaking  ordinarily  and  consciously  a  Language 
which  he  has  never  learnt :  ”  — 

“The  idea,”  he  says,  “  that  the  apostles  were  taught  Greek  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  interposition  of  Heaven,  seems  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
working  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  to  all  that  is  told  us  in,  or  may  be  inferred 
from,  the  Bible,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  upon  it. 
He  who  has  made  us  as  wc  are,  graciously  and  wisely  accommodates  His 
actings  to  that  spiritual  and  intellectual  nature  which  He  has  imparted  . .  .” 

And  again,  in  another  place  (p.  464)  : — 

Inspiration  ought  never  to  he  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  escape  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arise  from  mere  human  opinions.  If  a  man  ties  a  knot  so 
tangled  that  he  cannot  again  unloose  it,  it  is  little  short  of  impiety  to  call  in 
Divine  aid  in  order  to  cut  it. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  hook  Mr.  Roberts  lias  handled  bis 
problems  in  the  most  excellent  spirit.  He  never  forgets  what 
is  due  to  the  sacred  character  of  Him  whose  language  forms  the 
subject  of  his  inquiry,  and  he  makes  the  fullest  allowance  for  the 
susceptibilities  of  that  class  of  readers  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
see  the  principal  characters  of  the  New  Testament  treated  as 
historical  characters/  But  he  never,  on  the  other  hand,  forgets 
what  is  due  to  historical  truth  ;  and  he  has  evidently  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  New  Testament  history  need  not  shrink 
from  the  tests  applied  to  other  histories  —  that  it  has  nothing  to 
lose,  and  everything  to  gain,  from  such  a  treatment.  There  is  but 
one  instance  where  he  seems,  for  a  time,  to  forget  the  position 
which,  as  an  historian,  he  ought  to  occupy  in  examining  the 
evidence  supplied  by  different  portions  of  the  Gospel  in  support  of 
his  theory.  When  treating  of  the  conversation  between  Our  Lord 
and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  he  points  out  with  perfect  truth  that 
the  Samaritans,  even  more  than  the  Jews,  had  adopted  at  that 
time  the  language  and  the  manners  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  very  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  J upiter  of  the  Greeks.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Antiochus,  the  Samaritans  are  most  anxious  to  impress  on  their 
king  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  or 
customs  of  the  Jews,  and  they  are,  in  turn,  congratulated  by  the 
Syrian  monarch  on  “  their  desire  to  live  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  Greeks.”  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Roberts  points 
out,  that  if  any  communication  took  place  at  that  time  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  both  being  bilingues  —  i.  e.  both 
speaking  their  peculiar  Aramaic  dialects,  together  with  Greek, — 
Greek  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  language  chosen  for  personal 
intercourse.  For  this  reason,  unless  there  were  distinct  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
conversation  at  Jacob’s  Well  took  place  in  Greek.  But  if  in 
support  of  this  view,  Mr.  Roberts  quotes  the  25th  verse  of  the 
4th  chapter  of  St.  John,  which  reads  as  follows  —  “The  woman 
saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  Messias  cometh  who  is  called  Christ ;  ” 
and  if  he  maintains  that  the  parenthetical  clause,  “  who  is  called 


Christ”  (6  \tyc, pivot;  Xpivrog),  was  really  uttered  by  the  woman 
herself  — the  evangelist,  as  he  says,  “  taking  all  pains  to  report  the 
conversation  very  accurately  ”  —  he  must  have  forgotten  that  the 
exact  words  of  that  conversation  could  have  been  heard  by  two 
persons  only,  and  that,  in  repeating  the  tenour  of  that  dialogue  to 
His  apostles,  the  main  object  of  Christ  was  not  to  repeat  the 
ipsissima  verba,  but  to  convey  to  His  disciples  the  same  lesson, 
probably  with  greater  fulness,  which  he  had  delivered  to  the 
ignorant  and  worldly  woman  of  Samaria.  And,  waiving  this,  there 
still  remains  the  further  objection  that  the  evangelist  who  wrote 
down  this  chapter,  many  years  after  the  event,  many  years  after 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  might  surely  have  added 
this  merely  verbal  explanation,  on  which  Mr.  Roberts  attempts 
to  rest  his  argument. 

One  other  question  we  should  like  to  ask.  Mr.  Roberts  shows 
very  clearly  that  at  the  time  of  Our  Lord  the  ancient  Hebrew  had 
ceased  to  he  understood  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  Law,  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiography  could  then  have  been  read  by  the 
Jews  in  Greek  only,  there  being  no  trace  whatever  that  any  trans¬ 
lation  of  those  books  into  the  spoken  Aramaic  dialect,  such  a3  the 
so-called  Targums  of  Onkclos  and  Jonathan,  was  then  in  existence. 
These  Targums  or  Aramaic  paraphrases,  however,  exist ;  and 
whether  they  are  referred  to  the  first  or  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  they  would  seem  to  show  that  soon  after  the  apostolic  age 
the  necessity  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Aramaic  was 
felt  in  Judaea.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Greek  died  out  very  rapidly,  the  higher  ranks  being 
swept  away,  and  the  lower  classes  bringing  the  vernacular  into 
more  general  use  P  Or,  should  we  rather  suppose  that  these 
Targums  or  Aramaic  translations  were  made  for  the  Jews  at 
Babylon,  which  at  that  time  became  the  capital  of  the  conquered 
race,  and  the  centre  of  their  literary  activity  ?  Some  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  spoken  Aramaic  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  certainly  wanted ;  for,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
such  versions  would  seem  entirely  uncalled  for. 

We  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  examine  the  second  part  of 
Mr.  Roberts’s  work,  which  is  chiefly  directed  against  Hr.  Cureton’s 
supposed  discovery  of  the  original  Aramaic  or  Syriac  text  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 


THE  FRONDE* 

HERE  is  no  part  of  French  history  which  has  been  more 
carefully  and  elaborately  treated  than  the  period  embracing 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde.  Yet  those  contests,  though  perhaps  at 
first  they  were  due  to  a  general  reaction  of  feeling  against  the 
centralized  despotism  established  by  Richelieu,  rapidly  lost  all 
traces  of  any  such  character,  and  degenerated  into  ignoble 
struggles  of  rival  factions,  in  which  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
and  all  regard  for  the  interests  of  France  seemed  to  be  utterly 
extinguished.  But  it  was  a  period  peculiarly  fruitful  in  great 
characters,  whose  splendid  abilities  and  conspicuous  deeds  have  to 
some  extent  redeemed,  if  not  effaced,  their  faults  and  their  crimes. 
It  was,  moreover,  an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  evils  of  civil  war,  there  was  much  to  be  proud  of 
in  the  social  and  literary  development  of  France.  Nor  must  it 
he  forgotten  that  France  had,  by  her  victories  in  the  field,  raised 
herself  to  a  position  in  Europe  which  she  had  never  before 
occupied.  Conde  and  Turenne  had  broken  the  power  of  Spain 
and  Austria,  and  though  each  of  them  successively  turned  their 
swords  against  their  country,  and  sought  alliances  with  its 
hereditary  enemies,  their  services  were  always  remembered  by 
their  countrymen  with  gratitude,  and  their  grievous  faults  are 
palliated  and  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  Rocroy,  Lens,  and  Nort- 
lingen.  When  Louis  XIV.  pardoned  those  two  great  generals, 
in  exercising  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  he  was  doing 
that  which  was  most  acceptable  to  the  noblesse  and  the  army 
of  France,  and  was  certainly  not  opposed  to  the  public  feeling  of 
the  time.  Something  of  the  same  feeling  has  survived  to  a  later 
age.  French  historians,  even  in  modern  times,  are  accustomed 
to  dwell  rather  on  the  achievements  of  the  great  men  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  than  on  the  public  calamities  which  were  caused 
by  their  reckless  ambition  and  personal  selfishness.  There  is  much 
that  is  dazzling  in  the  illustrious  group  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde. 
It  was  composed  of  the  best  of  the  most  ancient  aristocracy  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  commanded  by  chiefs  of  rare  ability.  The 
French  nobles  retained  their  great  military  qualities,  but  were 
unquestionably  more  refined  and  cultivated  than  the  corresponding 
class  in  any  other  European  country.  In  the  intervals  of  war  and 
politics,  they  frequented  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  they  listened  to 
Corneille  reading  his  tragedies,  and  at  least  professed  a  reverence 
for  art  and  literature,  whether  they  felt  it  or  not.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Parisian  society  of  that  age,  though  in  many 
respects  wonderfully  corrupt  and  frivolous,  possessed  vigour  and 
vitality,  combined  with  refinement,  to  a  degree  which  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  known  in  France.  Fortunately  the  period  is  rich  in  memoirs, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  that  most  valuable  evidence 
what  the  real  character  of  the  epoch  was.  We  have  the  history 
of  the  Fronde  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Rochefoucauld, 
Madame  de  Motteville,  and  Mile,  de  Montpensier.  Though  they 
are  all  valuable  as  contributions  to  history,  there  is  no  one  of  them 

■"  La  Misers  au  Temps  de  la  Fronde,  et  Saint  Vincent  de  Paid.  Par 
Alph.  Feillet.  Diclier.  Paris:  1862. 
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that  can  be  called  really  historical ;  but  they  all  show  very  high 
ability,  even  from  a  mere  literary  point  of  view.  The  men, 
though  not  a  little  cynical,  wrote  with  wonderful  power  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times  in  which  they  had  lived ;  and  the  ladies,  in  spite 
of  the  prejudices  of  their  sex  and  their  party,  did  not  write  non¬ 
sense.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  literature  few  things 
more  striking  than  the  rapidity  with  which  a  taste  for  letters 
became  popular  in  France,  accompanied  by  a  wonderful  facility  of 
composition.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Richelieu,  or  Mazarin, 
or  De  Retz  could  write  papers  or  despatches  which  might  be  read 
with  interest  at  the  present  day;  but  that  the  increasing  education 
of  France  should  have  so  rapidly  produced  its  fruits  in  the  abund¬ 
ant  literature  of  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  can  only  be  explained  by 
an  examination  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  French 
people.  The  wars  of  the  Fronde  were  probably  not,  on  the  whole, 
unfavourable  to  independence  of  thought  and  action  ;  at  least  it  is 
certain  that  the  men  whose  names  shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  those  who  had  been  bred  in  the  stormy 
times  of  the  civil  wars.  The  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  was  a  period  of  decadence  at  home  and  humiliation 
abroad ;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  be  remembered  that  the  states¬ 
men  and  the  generals  who  had  enabled  the  Grand  Monarque  to 
triumph  over  a  powerful  coalition,  and  to  make  a  successful  peace, 
had  been  trained  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde. 

If  French  historians  were  more  judicial,  and  less  absurdly  national, 
the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  their  country  would  long  since  have 
been  made  out  in  a  manner  likely  to  satisfy  ordinary  minds.  Un¬ 
happily,  national  feeling  sometimes  overpowers  the  critical  faculty, 
and  inexact  accounts  of  facts  are  adduced  as  evidence  to  support  a 
patriotic  but  untenable  theory.  The  majority  of  French  writers  have 
done  their  best  to  falsify  the  history  of  the  Fronde,  to  extenuate  the 
errors  of  the  leaders,  and  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  infinite  mischief 
which  accrued  to  France  from  so  many  years  of  useless  and  devas¬ 
tating  warfare.  Even  the  excellent  M.  V.  Cousin  censures 
Conde  but  slightly,  and  to  the  last  professes  a  singular  and  inex¬ 
cusable  admiration  for  Madame  de  Longueville,  who,  though  no 
doubt  very  heroical  and  sentimental,  was  clearly  guilty  of  unpar¬ 
donable  follies  and  faults.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that,  at  this 
time  of  day,  there  should  exist  any  disposition  to  whitewash 
offenders  who  have  long  since  shuffled  off  their  mortal  coil,  and  to 
set  up  as  our  idols  palaeozoic  fossils.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted 
that,  with  so  grand  a  history,  attempts  should  be  so  constantly  made 
to  falsify  facts,  and  to  exalt  personages  who  have  little  or  no  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  Europe.  It  might  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  sufficient  credit  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Fronde,  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  that  disastrous  conflict 
utterly  destroyed  the  hopes  of  civil  liberty  in  France.  There  was 
a  moment  when  it  seemed  probable  that  the  issue  involved  would 
be  the  cause  of  popular  freedom  against  centralized  despotism, 
and  that  an  appeal  to  arms  might  be  terminated  by  the  com¬ 
promise  of  constitutional  monarchy.  The  exaggerated  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  great  nobles,  and  the  weakness  of  the  middle  classes, 
contributed  to  make  the  war  a  war  of  faction,  and  not  of  principle. 
Great  sacrifices  were  made,  the  best  blood  of  France  was  pro¬ 
digally  lavished,  half  the  kingdom  was  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword  —  and  the  single  result  was  the  final  installation  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  an  autocracy  such  as  had  never  been  enjoyed 
by  any  of  the  successors  of  Capet.  In  the  eyes  of  French 
writers  it  is  still  considered  a  glorious  epoch,  but  less 
enthusiastic  critics  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  lament  a  series  of  campaigns  which  produced  no 
earthly  good  to  any  human  being,  and  covered  the  fairest  portion 
of  France  with  ruin  and  desolation.  The  destruction  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  waste  of  human  life  can  only  be  justified  when  a 
great  principle  is  at  stake,  and  when  there  is  fair  reason  to  hope 
that  great  and  permanent  benefits  may  be  secured  by  temporary, 
though,  perhaps,  acute  suffering.  But  in  these  cases,  the  end 
aimed  at,  if  not  obtained,  must  be  such  as  to  justify,  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  the  means  employed.  In  the  wars  of  the  Fronde 
there  was  no  high  principle  involved ;  but  they  were  carried  on 
with  barbarous  cruelty,  and  caused  frightful  evils. 

The  aim  of  M.  Feillet’s  work  is  not  to  trace  the  political  or 
military  history  of  these  civil  wars,  but  to  present  the  effects 
which  they  produced  on  society  in  France,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  pauperism;  and  the  results  at  which  he 
arrives  are  supported  by  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  that  is  utterly 
irrefragable.  He  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  epoch  so  much 
glorified  by  French  writers  was  second  to  none  in  the  suffering 
and  degradation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  There  had 
been  a  brief  period  of  repose  and  recovery  after  Henri  IV.  had 
effected,  bythe  Edict  of  Nantes,  a  reconciliation  with  theHuguenots; 
and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  his  personal  authority  and  the  wise 
measures  of  his  Government  were  sufficient  to  moderate  or  repress 
the  turbulent  factions  of  the  noblesse.  The  Regency  which  followed 
him  was  fertile  in  misfortunes,  until  the  firm  hand  of  Richelieu 
restrained  the  ambition  of  the  feudal  Peers  of  France ;  but 
though  internal  tranquillity  was  secured  by  the  vigorous 
Government  of  the  great  Cardinal,  his  foreign  policy,  suc¬ 
cessful  as  it  ultimately  proved  to  be,  required  an  ex¬ 
penditure  which  could  only  be  provided  for  by  great  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  country,  and  exposed  a  large  portion  of  France 
to  the  incursions  of  the  barbaric  hordes  of  which  the  armies  of  the 
House  of  Austria  were  composed.  Richelieu,  for  the  sake  of 
humbling  the  ancient  enemies  of  France,  embarked  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  war’,  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  realm  became  the  theatre 


j  of  military  operations,  conducted  by  the  ruthless  commanders 
trained  in  the  school  of  Tilly  and  AVallenstein.  The  armies  on 
both  sides  subsisted  principally  by  pillage ;  the  invaders  laid  waste 
;  the  country,  and  fired  the  towns  and  villages  without  mercy; 
famine  and  pestilence  swept  off  their  victims  by  thousands;  and  it 
was  not  till  peace  was  concluded  at  Munster  that  there  was  any 
alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  the  German  and  Flemish  frontier.  At  this  glorious 
period  of  French  history  the  Government  of  the  King  seems  to 
have  been  utterly  careless  of  the  misery  its  policy  produced,  so  long 
as  the  war  could  be  carried  on.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Louis 
XIII.  to  the  Governor  of  Arras  in  the  year  1640,  which  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  singular  brutality  of  the  age.  It  contains 
the  following  passage : — 

Erave  et  genAeux  Saint-Prieul,  vivez  d’industrie,  plumez  la  poule  sans  la 
faire  crier  ;  faites  comme  les  autres  dans  leur  gouvernement,  vous  avez  tout 
pouvoir  dans  notre  empire,  tout  vous  est  permis. 

The  foreign  war  had  been  hardly  terminated  when  the  civil  war 
commenced.  For  the  atrocities  that  were  committed  by  both 
parties,  it  might  be  compared  with  any  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  war.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  writers  of  memoirs 
to  represent  this  struggle  as  a  guerre  pour  rire ;  and  Madame  de 
Motteville,  for  the  most  part  a  trustworthy  witness,  tells  us  that 
there  never  was  a  war  conducted  with  less  animosity — that  though 
menaces  were  freely  used,  and  some  bad  actions  committed,  there 
were  none  of  the  barbarities  and  massacres  which  history  tells  us 
have  belonged  to  other  civil  contests.  Unhappily,  the  private 
correspondence  and  the  municipal  and  provincial  archives  of  the 
time  offer  a  very  different  picture  of  the  forbearance  and  clemency 
of  the  Frondeurs  and  -their  opponents.  On  each  side  foreign 
mercenaries  were  freely  employed,  of  whose  cruelty  the  remem¬ 
brance  was  long  preserved  in  France. 

In  ordinary  times,  under  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  was  nearly  intolerable.  The  system  of 
tenures  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and  the  exactions  of  the  feudal 
lord  and  the  collectors  of  the  royal  taxes  left  the  cultivator  the 
barest  subsistence.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  the  amount  of  pau¬ 
perism  was  very  large,  and  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
very  slow.  Those  periods  of  acute  distress  which  occasionally 
occur  in  modern  times  are  probably  less  severe  than  the  chronic 
destitution  which  prevailed  in  France  under  the  Monarchy.  In 
time  of  war,  all  these  evils  were  necessarily  aggravated,  and  France 
was  more  often  at  war  than  at  peace.  But  it  does  seem  strange 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Government 
and  the  ruling  caste  in  France,  with  all  their  cultivation,  and 
their  assumption  of  refinement,  should  have  been  so  insensible  to 
the  dictates  of  common  justice  and  humanity.  At  last,  however, 
there  was  an  indignant  protest  against  the  intolerable  cruelty  and 
wickedness  which  had  converted  into  a  desert  the  richest 
provinces  of  France.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  led  the  way  in  organizing- 
charity  for  the  suffering  peasantry,  and  turned  to  wise  and  bene¬ 
ficial  ends  the  revival  of  religious  feeling  in  France.  That  he  did 
not  accomplish  more,  and  that  he  did  not  leave  stronger  traces  of 
his  great  work  behind  him,  was  the  fault  of  France  rather  than  of 
her  great  teacher.  But  in  his  age  he  unquestionably  rendered 
great  services.  He  combined  in  an  unusual  degree  fervid  piety 
with  large  toleration  and  practical  sagacity ;  and  was  able  to  direct 
skilfully  the  enthusiasm  which  his  teachings  created.  He  offers 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  selfish  and  unprincipled  courtiers  and 
field-marshals  who  fill  the  historical  canvas  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  history  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  his  associates  in  the 
work  of  benevolence  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
M.  Feillet’s  elaborate  work.  The  greater  portion  of  the  volume 
consists  of  extracts  from  contemporary  documents,  adduced  with  a 
view  of  giving  a  true  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  of  France,  in  a  period  which  has  been  so 
much  vaunted  by  partial  historians.  Works  of  this  kind  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  use.  It  is  something  to  learn  the  cost  of  human  suffering 
at  which  the  so-called  triumphs  of  policy  have  been  achieved.  It 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  long  before  the  appetite  for  military 
glory,  which  our  neighbours  possess  in  so  high  a  degree,  will  be 
either  satisfied  or  diminished ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  writers  of  a  high  class  should  deal  honestly  and  fearlessly 
with  historical  facts,  and  not  be  afraid  to  point  out  the 
enormous  amount  of  human  suffering  wantonly  inflicted  upon  a 
great  people  by  the  caprices  and  passions  of  its  rulers.  Nor  is  it 
of  less  importance  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  shortcomings  of 
modern  civilization,  a  marked  progress  has  been  effected  in  human 
society,  and  in  no  country  more  conspicuously  than  in  France.  A 
French  philanthropist  would  readily  admit  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  operatives  and  the  peasant  population,  there  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  and  that  there  is  ample  room  for  intelligent 
benevolence  and  for  legislative  reforms ;  but  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  contended  that  there  ever  was  a  period  in  French  history  when 
the  labouring  classes  were  not  infinitely  worse  off  than  they  have 
been  in  the  time  of  the  present  generation.  Their  present  con¬ 
dition,  no  doubt,  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  humanitarian,  or 
the  political  economist.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  will  be 
done,  by  the  enlightened  sympathy  of  a  community  always  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  always  susceptible  of  generous  impulses.  The  careful 
industry  of  M.  Feillet  has  been  well  bestowed  if  it  serves  no 
other  end  but  that  of  showing  how  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  poorest  classes.  It  can  scarcely 
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Ije  lioped  that  the  recital  of  sufferings  caused  by  unnecessary  wars 
will  warn  mankind,  and  prevent  them  engaging  in  such  conflicts  ; 
but  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  a  fearless  historical  criticism, 
and  a  denunciation  of  the  crimes  and  follies  even  of  the  most 
popular  heroes.  M.  Feillet  has  taken,  in  his  book,  the  unpopular 
side.  He  does  not  glorify  the  epigrams  of  Rochefoucauld,  or  the 
victories  of  Cond6,  but  gives  what  we  believe  to  be  a  truthful 
picture  of  the  state  of  France  during  the  period  of  which  he  treats. 


THE  TAEPINGS.* 

A  MONG  the  remarkable  thiugs  which  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
.xA_  tunity  of  watching  in  our  time,  not  the  least  remarkable  are 
two  new  religions,  which  have  been  born  and  have  gone  through 
the  various  stages  of  their  growth  before  our  eyes.  By  new  reli¬ 
gions  we  do  not  mean  new  schools  of  philosophical  or  theological 
doctrine,  or  new  forms  of  fanatical  sectarianism,  modifying  more  or 
less  boldly  ancient  opinions  by  novel  interpretations,  but  at  the 
utmost  only  adding  a  few  more  to  the  numberless  shades  of  differ¬ 
ence  already  existing  in  the  explanation  of  common  documents  or 
principles.  A  new  religion  means  more  than  this.  We  speak  of 
a  new  religion  when  Mahometanism  started  on  a  basis  of  fresh 
supernatural  revelation,  succeeded  on  this  basis  in  revolutionizing 
and  attracting  to  itself  the  convictions  of  vast  numbers  of  men, 
called  forth  into  fresh  and  unusual  force  certain  great  classes  of 
natural  motives,  and  as  boldly  proscribed  and  suppressed  others, 
proclaimed  itself  a  universal  and  exclusive  expression  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  became  a  new  bond  of  association,  and  a  new  principle  of 
organization  among  men,  giving  them  new  aims,  new  energy,  and 
new  power  in  the  world.  Such  new  religions  are  Monnonism  and 
the  Taeping  system.  The  familiarity  which  belongs  to  things  of 
our  own  time,  and  the  vulgar  and  repulsive  associations  which  have 
gathered  round  them,  hinder  us  from  fully  appreciating  the  interest 
of  what  has  passed  before  us  in  the  growth  of  these  new  religions 
from  the  most  obscure  and  unpromising  beginnings  to  their  present 
condition  of  strength,  activity,  and  consequence.  But  they  are 
worth  attention,  if  only  for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  events 
of  the  past,  of  which  they  are  the  counterpart.  They  are,  too, 
so  unexpected  —  that  is,  they  reveal  to  us  to  what  a  remarkable 
degree  we  were  ignorant  of  latent  powers  and  tendencies  in  the 
human  mind  —  that,  coarse  and  repulsive  as  these  superstitions  may 
be,  they  are  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  what  maybe  done 
with  men  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  And  though  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  forecast  what  their  future  may  be,  it  would  hardly 
be  more  surprising  that  they  should  last  than  that  they  should 
begin,  and  should  assume  such  proportions  as  they  have  done.  In 
the  ruder  parts  of  the  world  there  may  be,  in  our  own  days, 
a  chance  for  a  new  religion  to  consolidate  itself  and  continue; 
and  we  may  be  beholding  the  beginnings  of  false  creeds  destined  to 
be  as  tenacious,  and  to  ally  themselves  as  closely  with  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  nations,  as  Mahometanism  itself. 

The  clearest  account  which  appears  to  have  been  as  yet  given  of 
the  Taeping  movement  is  to  be  found  in  Commander  Brine’s  volume. 
It  is,  indeed,  far  from  complete  and  satisfactory.  There  are  gaps 
and  difficulties  needing  explanation,  and  the  great  question  of  the 
worth  of  authorities  is  continually  rising,  without  our  having  the 
means  of  bringing  it  to  any  issue,  and  without  our  being  able  to 
feel  sure  that  the  writer  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of 
clearly  ascertaining  and  exhibiting  the  value  and  the  origin  of  his 
various  testimonies.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  describes  more  intel¬ 
ligibly  and  soberly  than  we  have  yet  seen,  what  the  insurrection 
is  based  upon  and  how  it  grew  to  its  present  proportions.  The 
ideas  of  most  of  us  about  the  Taepings  are  probably,  for  the  most 
part,  very  like  what  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  must  have 
had  of  Islam  and  its  Arab  champions  when  the  new  prophet 
and  the  enterprises  of  his  followers  first  began  to  excite  attention 
in  the  world.  The  inquiries  of  scholars  have  since  shown  us,  with 
tolerable  precision,  the  powerful  and  distinct  causes  which  were 
working  in  the  bosom  of  that  storm,  which  outwardly  and  at  the 
time  seemed  an  unaccountable  burst  of  barbarian  savageness. 
Something  of  a  like  insight  iuto  the  inner  play  of  thought  and 
passion  going  on  behind  that  vague  confusion  which  has,  to  most 
of  us,  enveloped  the  wild  language  and  devastating  inarches  of  the 
Taepings,  is  given  in  Captain  Brine’s  volume. 

Three  stages  seem  to  be  marked  in  the  movement.  In  the  first 
—  what  may  be  called  the  incubating  stage — Hung-siu-tsuen,  the 
prophet  of  the  new  faith,  appears  simply  as  a  religious  enthusiast, 
exhibiting  none  but  the  most  familiar  symptoms  of  a  mind  bent 
on  changing  what  it  thinks  wrong,  and  carried  away  without  con¬ 
trol  towards  the  supernatural.  In  the  second  stage,  the  prosely¬ 
tizing  sect  founded  by  him  has  rapidly  come  to  maturity ;  but  a 
movement  which  appears  originally  to  have  been  simply  a 
religious  one  assumes  a  political  and  national  character :  and  we 
see  the  “  congregation  of  God-worshippers,”  the  enemies  of  idolatry 
and  the  apostles  of  a  purer  faith,  gathering  armies  in  the  cause  of 
the  original  and  conquered  Chinese  race  against  the  alien  and 
oppressing  Tartars.  In  the  third  stage,  we  see  the  Taeping  associa¬ 
tion,  unscathed  by  its  early  trials,  after  having  forced  its  way 
through  half  the  empire,  firmly  established  in  Nankin,  the  ancient 
capital ;  and  from  thence,  with  its  spiritual  and  military  hierarchy 
settled,  and  its  organization  consolidated,  radiating  forth  in 
various  directions,  carrying  with  it  relentless  desolation,  and 
threatening  the  whole  empire  with  change. 

*  The  Taeping  Rebellion  in  China.  By  Commander  Lindesay  Brine,  R.N. 
London ;  Murray.  i86z. 


Our  information  about  the  founder  of  this  new  religion  comes 
mainly  from  a  relative,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts,  and 
afterwards  a  high  officer  in  the  association,  and  whose  state¬ 
ments  are  considered  by  Captain  Brine  to  be,  on  the  whole,  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  to  be  borne  out  by  collateral  evidence.  It  is,  at  first, 
simply  the  old  story,  in  the  peculiar  grotesque  shape  which  every¬ 
thing  Chinese  takes,  of  disease  combining  with  certain  strong 
tendencies  of  the  temperament  to  enforce  some  strong  conviction, 
and  to  set  right  supposed  abuses.  Hung-siu-tsuen  was  a  village 
schoolmaster  near  Canton,  grave,  studious,  and  of  weight  in  his 
neighbourhood;  but  he  could  not,  after  repeated  trials,  get  his 
degree  at  the  literary  examinations.  Then  came  disappointment, 
and,  on  the  broken-dowm  and  exhausted  candidate,  sickness.  In 
the  sickness  came  visions  of  heavenly  things,  and  heavenly  calls  to 
reform  mankind,  to  invite  them  to  their  Universal  Father,  and  to 
exterminate  the  demons  —  of  heavenly  revelations  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  world,  mixed  -with  heavenly  promises  to  Hung-siu-tsuen 
of  universal  obedience  and  of  empire.  He  recovered ;  and  though 
the  visions  had  been  set  down  by  his  friends'  to  a  diseased  mind, 
they  made  an  enduring  impression  on  him.  Another  circumstance 
combined  with  them  to  give  the  turn  to  his  thoughts.  He  had 
once  received  at  Canton  a  bundle  of  Chinese  tracts,  composed  by 
a  native  convert,  and  combining  Scripture  extracts  and  Christian 
language  with  the  rude  ideas  and  ignorant  comments  of  a  lialf- 
taught  and  conceited  sciolist  from  a  missionary  school.  He  had 
laid  them  by  at  the  time;  but  some  years  afterwards,  he  wa3 
struck  with  the  light  which  they  seemed  to  throw  on  his  visions-. 
He  thought  that  of  these  visions  they  supplied  the  key :  — • 

These  books  (he  is  reported  to  have  said,  six  years  after  his  sickness) 
were  certainly  sent  purposely  by  heaven  to  me,  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  my  former  experiences.  If  I  had  received  the  books  without  having  gone 
through  the  sickness,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  believe  in  them,  and  on  my 
own  account  to  oppose  the  customs  of  the  whole  world ;  if  I  had  been  merely 
sick,  but  had  not  also  received  the  hooks,  I  should  have  had  no  further 
evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  my  visions.  He,  accordingly,  made  use  of  his 
own  visions  and  the  books,  as  reciprocally  evidencing  the  truth  of  each  other. 
The  books  contained  many  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  though 
translated  faithfully,  had  so  much  of  foreign  idiom  that  Siu-tsuen  and  Ms 
friends,  being  left  wholly  to  themselves,  made  many  mistakes  in  the  meaning. 
He,  accordingly,  placed  his  own  construction  upon  them,  using  his  visions  as 
his  guide.  Often,  when  he  observed  his  own  name,  Tsuen  (whole,  perfect, 
all,),  he  thought  his  own  name  referred  to.  He  liked  exceedingly  the  Psalms 
xix.  and  xxxiii.  Psalm  xix.  3,  he  would  understand  “  Their  voice  is  gone 
out  into  the  whole  world  ”  (Country  of  Tsuen).  Verses  9  and  10,  he  would 
read,  instead  of  “  altogether  righteous,”  “  Tsuen  is  righteous,  more  to  he 
desired  than  gold.”  Verse  12,  again,  “  Who  can  understand,  so  as  Tsuen,  his 
errors,”  &c. 

During  one  of  bis  visits  to  Canton,  lie  appears  for  a  while  to 
bave  attended  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Roberts,  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary  whose  name  afterwards  became  closely  connected  with 
the  Taeping  movement;  but,  at  the  time,  Hung-siu-tsuen  at¬ 
tracted  very  little  notice  on  Mr.  Roberts’  part.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  foreign  elements,  if  they  did  not  give  the  impulse, 
supplied  largely  the  shape  and  expression,  to  the  enthusiasm 
kindled  in  him  to  become  a  religious  and  moral  reformer.  They 
happened  to  be  the  most  striking  and  convenient  form  for  giving 
body  to  the  two  or  three  great  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
filled.  But  the  sanguine  credulity  which  saw  Christianity  in  the 
Taeping  doctrine,  at  any  period,  is  something  ludicrous.  The 
leader  neither  understood  Christianity,  nor  sought  to  understand  it. 
He  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  biblical  extracts  and  Christian 
language  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  the  materials  which  he  thus 
turned  to  account  appear  to  have  been  the  coarsest  and  most 
confused  specimens  of  Christian  teaching.  He  borrowed  the 
Decalogue,  the  Sabbath,  and,  apparently,  a  form  of  baptism.  He 
interwove  a  kind  of  Old  Testament  history  with  that  of  China. 
But  the  doctrine  which  was  the  keystone  of  his  creed,  and  the 
animating  principle  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  that  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  was  the  idea,  so  distinctly  opposed  to  the  philosophical  and 
traditionary  development  of  Buddhism,  of  the  personality  and 
direct  superintendence  of  God,  the  universal  Father  and  Ruler. 
But,  to  make  this  idea  available  for  a  new  religion,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  down  God,  in  his  personal  interpositions,  into  the 
affairs  of  the  prophet  and  his  religion.  This  was  done  without 
stint;  and  it  appears  to  have  ended  in  the  prophet  identifying 
himself,  by  means  of  biblical  expressions,  with  God.  The  name  of 
Christ,  though  of  continual  introduction,  as  the  Elder  Brother, 
seems  simply  an  unmeaning  and  otiose  addition. 

The  exact  steps  of  such  a  course  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
very  clearly  noted.  But  it  appears  that,  about  the  year  1 843, 
he  was  preaching  against  idolatry  and  making  proselytes,  though 
generally  following  his  calling  as  a  schoolmaster.  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  of  the  most  considerable  steps  in  the  progress  of  the 
new  religion  were  taken  independently  of  Hung-siu-tsuen,  though 
no  doubt  seems  ever  to  have  been  raised  of  his  right  to  take  the 
foremost  place.  The  first  regular  association  of  believers,  “  the 
Congregation  of  Worshippers  of  God,”  which  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  whole  subsequent  Taeping  movement,  was  gathered  together 
in  1 847,  in  his  absence,  bv  one  of  his  disciples.  The  Chinese 
have  always  shown  an  aptitude  to  form  associations,  with  secret 
objects  and  rules;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  one  grew 
rapidly.  Its  tendencies  to  restlessness  and  change  were  first 
shown  in  attempts  to  destroy  the  idols  of  the  neighbourhood. 
But  another  remarkable  person  now  appeared  on  the  scene.  The 
Congregation  of  God- Worshippers  underwent  a  series  of  experiences 
similar,  in  their  outward  symptoms,  to  what  we  know  as  revivals. 
There  were  ecstatic  fits  during  public  prayer,  trances,  revelations, 
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unintelligible  utterances,  fallings  to  tlie  ground  in  exhaustion  and 
perspiration.  The  most  prominent  person  among  the  subjects  of 
these  fits  was  one  Yang.  These  revivals  took  place  in  Hung-siu- 
tsuen’s  absence ;  and.  at  first  he  was  suspicious  of  them  :  — 

He  did  not  confirm  with  his  authority  all  the  utterances  made  at  these 
revivals,  but  declared  that  the  words  of  those  moved  were  partly  true  and 
partly  false,  and  that  some  were  for  the  Devil  and  some  for  God. 

But  his  hesitation  did  not  last  long.  He  ended  in  acknowledging 
Yang  as  the  accredited  organ  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  the  representative  and  symbol  of  his  presence.  Yang’s 
direct  revelations  took  the  place  of  liis  leader’s  visions.  He  spoke, 
as  embodying  for  the  time  the  Divine  presence,  to  direct,  to 
rebuke,  to  convict,  to  punish.  His  was  the  voice,  when  he  spoke 
under  revelation,  which  was  paramount  to  all  others.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  the  leader  should  have  frankly  admitted 
such  an  independent  and  supreme  influence  into  the  direction  of 
his  religion,  to  the  extent,  on  one  occasion,  of  submitting  to  rebuke 
and  personal  chastisement  as  commanded  by  the  voice  of  Yang; 
and  equally  remarkable  that,  for  many  years  at  least,  it  led  to  no 
conflict,  and  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  his  own  undis¬ 
turbed  headship. 

The  transition  from  a  religious  association  to  a  rebel  army  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  in  such  a  country  as  China.  The  congre¬ 
gation  of  God-Worsliippersseemto  have  been  drawn  into  a  dispute 
between  two  hostile  races  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  have  pro¬ 
voked  the  resentment  of  the  Government,  and  finally  to  have 
adopted,  in  the  name  of  religion,  the  cry  of  China  for  the  Chinese, 
against  the  Tartar  “imps.”  But  not  much  is  known  of  this  gradual 
passage  into  insurrection.  The  Taepings  seem  to  have  been  in  amis 
towards  the  close  of  1850,  and  the  name  of  the  leader  first  appears 
in  the  Pekin  Gazette  in  April  1851.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  new  dynasty.  But  from  the  mo- 
mentthatthe  congregation  became  a  camp,  a  remarkable  organization 
was  imposed  on  it.  It  was  addressed  by  its  leaders,  in  theocratic 
language,  as  a  holy  army  under  the  direct  guidance  of  God.  The 
principle  of  a  community  of  goods,  and  of  the  surrender  of  all 
private  rights  in  booty  or  gain,  was  established.  A  singular  mili¬ 
tary  hierarchy,  composed  of  lieutenants  styling  themselves  Kings 
of  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  was  set  up  under  a  divine 
sanction,  and  with  divine  authority.  Strict  and  severe  orders  were 
proclaimed  for  the  march,  the  battle,  and  for  the  capture  and  occu¬ 
pation  of  cities.  Preaching  and  teaching  alternated  with  warlike 
expeditions,  and  the  sack  of  great  towns;  and  in  Nankin,  in  1853, 
the  common  soldiers,  who  knew  little  else,  were  able  to  repeat  a 
version  of  the  Decalogue.  Discipline  was  stern,  and  punishment 
heavy ;  and  some  of  the  favourite  luxuries  of  the  Chinese — opium 
and  tobacco — were  inexorably  proscribed.  Heaven  and  the  rewards 
of  immortality  were  promised  to  all  who  fell  in  the  holy  war.  The 
army  was  carefully  marshalled  in  larger  and  smaller  divisions,  and 
the  officers  held  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  troops. 
As  far  as  appears  on  paper,  the  Taepings  at  first  presented  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  Puritan  or  Arab  enthusiasm  with  the  Chinese  spirit  of 
order  and  subordination.  But  around  the  original  God- Worshippers 
was  collected  a  mixed  and  floating  multitude  from  the  population 
through  which  it  took  its  course,  and  from  the  numberless 
bands  of  robbers  and  insurgents  which  swarm  in  the  Empire. 
In  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  “  Great  Peace,”  they  marched 
■with  the  relentless  purpose  of  exterminating  every  Tartar, 
every  Buddhist  priest,  every  idolatrous  worshipper  in  China; 
and  the  European  missionaries  were  edified  by  the  universal 
ascription  of  their  success  to  the  “  Exceeding  Grace  of  Heaven,” 
which  was  written  over  the  doors  in  N  ankin,  the  Medina  of  the 
new  religion  of  Monotheism  and  the  sword. 

The  great  spiritual  principle  which  has  given  life  to  this 
display  of  successful  enthusiasm  is  the  belief  in  the  direct  interposi¬ 
tion  of  God.  Everything  else  borrowed  from  the  theology  of  the 
Bible  appears  simple  surplusage,  adopted  as  it  was  found,  out  of  mere 
fancy,  or  to  supply  pompous  titles  and  names.  But  the  presence 
and  voice  of  God  seems  to  have  been  a  living  belief ;  and  it  is  an 
instructive  instance  how  deeply  that  belief  may  be  degraded. 
After  the  first  visions  of  the  leader  himself,  it  wras  acknowledged 
in  the  ecstatic  fits  and  trances  of  the  person  who  was  called  in 
the  camp,  Yang,  the  King  of  the  East.  Captain  Brine  mentions 
two  instances  in  which  the  presence  and  commands  of  God  were 
thus  brought  at  once  into  contact  with  persons  and  questions  of 
the  moment.  In  one,  the  message  delivered  in  the  person  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  supposed  to  be  present,  by  the  mouth  of  Yang, 
was  to  reprove  and  condemn  certain  faults  in  the  leader  himself, 
and  to  sentence  him  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  blows  as 
punishment : — 

On  the  morning,  December  25,  1853,  being  the  day  of  worship  .  .  Yang 
fell  into  a  trance.  Whilst  thus  representing  the  Heavenly  Father,  he  sent  for 
some  of  the  females  of  the  household,  and  after  lecturing  them  for  their  faults, 
he  ordered  that  the  Northern  King  should  be  informed  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  commanded  his  immediate  attendance.  In  the  meantime  he  com¬ 
municated  to  his  attendants  some  instructions  that  were  to  be  delivered  to 
Yang,  the  Eastern  King,  himself  (when  no  longer  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Heavenly  Father)  ;  he  was  to  proceed  to  Court  and  rebuke  the  Tien  Wang 
(*'.  e.  the  leader,  Hung-siu-tsuen)  for  his  impetuous  disposition  and  harshness 
towards  his  household.  .  .  After  some  further  injunctions,  the  Heavenly 
Father  said,  “  I  shall  now  return  to  Heaven.”  .  .  While  Yang  was  on  his 
way  to  the  palace,  the  Heavenly  Father  again  descended,  and  Yang  fell  into 
a  trance  in  his  sedan-chair.  The  Tien  Wang,  having  been  acquainted  with 
what  had  occurred,  went  on  foot  to  the  second  gate  of  the  palace  to  receive 
the  Heavenly  Father.  The  last-named,  on  his  arrival,  was  very  angry  with  the 
Heavenly  King,  saying,  “  Siu-tsuen,  you  are  very  much  in  fault,  are  you 
aware  of  it  ?  ”  The  Heavenly  King,  kneeling  down  with  all  his  officers, 
said,  “  Your  unworthy  son  knows  he  is  in  fault,  and  begs  the  Heavenly 


Father  graciously  to  forgive  him.”  The  Heavenly  Father  then  said,  with  a 
loud  voice,  “  Since  you  acknowledge  your  fault,  you  must  be  beaten  with 
forty  blows.”  Then  the  Northern  King  and  all  the  officers  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  and  weeping,  implored  the  Heavenly  Father  to  remit 
the  punishment  which  their  master  had  deserved,  offering  to  receive  the 
blows  ,in  his  stead.  The  Heavenly  King  said,  “  Do  not,  my  younger 
brethren,  rebel  against  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  since  he 
has  condescended  to  instruct  us,  I,  your  elder  brother,  can  do  no 
less  than  receive  the  correction.”  The  Heavenly  Father  would  not  listen  to 
the  request  of  the  officers,  but  insisted  on  the  blows  being  given  ;  whereupon 
the  Heavenly  King  said,  “Your  unworthy  son  will  comply  with  your 
requisitions and  so  saying,  he  prostrated  himself  to  receive  the  blows. 
The  Heavenly  Father  then  said,  “Since  you  have  obeyed  the  requisition,  I 
shall  not  inflict  the  blows.”  The  Heavenly  King  was  then  informed  that 
the  Eastern  King  would  communicate  some  other  instructions  to  him,  and 

then  the  Heavenly  Father  returned  to  heaven .  Two  days  after,  the 

Eastern  King,  with  the  other  Kings,  again  went  to  Court,  to  condole  with 
the  Heavenly  King,  and  express  their  sympathy  with  him  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Heavenly  Father  had  thought  fit  to  visit  his  displeasure 
on  him.  Some  more  advice  was  given,  and  the  audience  ended  with  Yang’s 
obtaining  the  title  of  Comforter.  The  Heavenly  King  said  ....  “  When 
our  celestial  elder  brother,  Jesus,  came  down  into  the  world,  in  the  country 
of  Judcea,  he  addressed  his  disciples,  saying — ‘At  some  future  day  the 
Comforter  will  come  into  the  world.’  Now  I,  your  second  elder  brother, 
considering  what  you  have  reported  to  me,  and  observing  what  you  had 
done  [the  Eastern  King  had  subsequently  exhorted  the  Heavenly  King 
about  his  harsh  behaviour  to  the  women  of  his  household],  must  conclude 
that  the  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Ghost,  spoken  of  by  our  Heavenly  elder 
brother,  is  none  other  than  yourself.”  From  this  time  forward,  Yang,  in  all  his 
proclamations,  added  to  his  other  titles  that  of  “  Comforter,”  or  Holy  Spirit. 

And,  for  nearly  three  years  after,  the  chief  who  had  been  thus 
humbled  before  his  own  court  worked  in  concert  with  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  had  been  the  organ  of  his  humiliation.  But  we  are 
hardly  surprised  that  this  did  not  last.  Yang  was  in  the  end 
suspected  of  rebellion  and  mysteriously  slain ;  though  his  memory 
was  still  honoured,  and  his  ascent  to  heaven  was  announced.  But 
even  more  characteristic  is  an  extract  which  describes  the  way  in 
which  Yang — personating  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  Supreme 
Being  —  cross-examined,  harangued,  and  hunted  down  an  accused 
traitor,  in  the  manner  of  a  French  police  magistrate,  while  the 
culprit  is  represented  as  believing  in,  and  yet  fencing  with,  the 
omniscience  which  is  addressing  him.  If  we  combine  all  that  is 
ludicrous  in  the  Chinese  ideas  of  respect  and  ceremony,  and  the 
Chinese  modes  of  expressing  dislike  and  hatred,  with  all  that  would 
be  indescribably  blasphemous  were  it  not  that  the  idea  of 
responsibility  for  crimes  against  God  scarcely  suits  with  beings 
who  seem  to  have  such  incapacity  for  truly  conceiving  of  Him, 
and  with  the  feeling  of  awe  that  comes  over  us  when  we  read  of  one 
man  claiming  to  dispose  of  another  man’s  fate  by  virtue  of  having 
in  himself  the  knowledge  and  presence  of  God,  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  this  strange  scene. 

After  the  capture  of  Nankin,  the  leader  Hung-siu-tsuen,  now 
calling  himself  the  Heavenly  King,  shut  himself  up  in  seclusion, 
and  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  creating  a  sacred  literature 
for  his  people.  The  administration  and  fighting  has  been  done  by 
lieutenants.  His  later  compositions  —  prayers,  precepts,  essays, 
regulations  about  the  division  of  land  —  seem  to  hear  the  same 
general  relation  to  his  earlier  ones  that  the  later  Suras  of  the 
Koran,  devoted  to  legal  regulations,  ceremonial  institutions,  and 
the  adjustment  of  current  difficulties,  bear  to  the  earlier,  more 
vague,  hut  more  enthusiastic  ones.  But,  compared  with  the 
Koran,  the  Taeping  sacred  poems  and  “ Trimetric  classics”  are 
hut  a  burlesque  parody.  It  is  to  the  leader’s  want  of  enterprise 
and  premature  desire  to  play  the  emperor  at  Nankin,  that  Captain 
Brine  attributes  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  the  preser¬ 
vation,  so  far,  of  the  Tartar  power.  Greater  vigour,  he  thinks, 
would,  with  the  facility  to  change  and  to  obey  any  government 
holding  the  seat  of  power  which  prevails  in  China,  have,  by  this 
time,  changed  the  dynasty  and  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
empire.  At  present,  Captain  Brine  inclines  to  think  that  the 
struggle  will  issue  in  a  separation  into  two  great  States  —  one 
under  the  Tartars,  the  other  purely  Chinese  —  with  the  great 
river,  the  Yang-tze,  for  a  division.  The  evenness,  however,  with 
which  the  strength  of  each  side  is  balanced  by  that  of  the  other, 
and  the  exasperation  of  a  religious  war,  in  the  flush  of  its 
enthusiasm,  which  makes  extermination  its  avowed  end,  render 
the  hopes  of  a  settlement  uncertain  and  distant. 


BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.* 

HE  remark  ably  grotesque  attitude  in  which  Dr.  Colenso  pre¬ 
sents  himself  before  the  public  in  his  recent  brochure  has 
caught  every  eye ;  and  even  those  who  were  most  disposed  to  look 
seriously,  whether  in  sympathy  or  alarm,  upon  it,  have  with  diffi¬ 
culty  refrained  from  relaxing  their  features  to  the  universal  smile. 
We  all  know  how  naturally  an  absurd  incident,  intervening  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  solemnity,  moves  to  mirth  the  most  incongruous 
to  the  occasion ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  bishop  rushing,  in  hot 
haste,  across  six  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  proclaim  his 
spiritual  overthrow  by  the  first  barbarian  he  encountered  in 
his  savage  diocese,  has  produced  a  mixture  of  feelings  in  which 
gravity  does  not  generally  predominate.  At  least,  it  is  said,  he 
should  have  brought  the  Zulu  chieftain  with  him,  to  assure  us 
from  his  own  mouth  that  his  doubts  were  genuine  and  original,  and 
not  first  insinuated  into  his  mind  by  his  wavering  and  bewildered 
teacher.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  Bishop  himself,  who  suffers  in 
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personal  feeling  as  well  as  in  reputation,  no  less  than  for  the  large 
class  of  persons  to  whom  his  discomfiture  will  bring  agitation  and 
dismay,  we  curb  any  such  emotions  in  ourselves.  Our  feeling 
towards  Dr.  Colenso  would  certainly  be  one  of  sorrow  rather  than 
of  ridicule — more,  perhaps,  of  vexation,  not  unmixed  with  pity,  than 
either.  And  this,  we  hasten  to  say,  not  on  account  of  his  views 
themselves,  for  which,  as  being  manifestly  the  result  of  candid  and 
manly  inquiry,  we  are  bound  at  all  events  to  express  our  respect. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  thoughts  than  to  deprecate  un¬ 
fettered  freedom  of  investigation  on  the  highest  subjects  of  human 
speculation;  though,  before  a  Bishop  of  our  Church  publishes 
speculations  calculated  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  others,  those 
speculations  ought  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  considered. 
"What  we  regret  is  the  personal  weakness,  the  lightness,  the 
fickleness,  the  utter  heedlessness  which  Dr.  Colenso  has  betrayed 
in  putting  himself  into  the  position  from  which  alone  his  opinions 
have  become  matter  of  alarm,  or  even  of  notice.  The  book  before 
us  has  been  the  talk  of  all  circles  during  the  last  few  weeks  ;  and 
Dr.  Colenso  has  not  even  hesitated  to  add  to  the  unfortunate  excite¬ 
ment  it  has  created,  by  corresponding  with  the  penny  press  about 
it.  There  can  be  no  occasion  to  explain  now  particularly  what 
are  the  notions  it  promulgates.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  writer  questions  the  historical,  as  distinguished  from  the 
doctrinal,  authority  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  at  present  grounds  his  distrust  mainly  on  certain  numerical 
statements  in  them,  which  he  supposes  to  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  arithmetic.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  has 
other  and  perhaps  weightier  objections  behind,  and  promises  to 
produce  further  arguments  in  support  of  his  position  in  a  future 
publication.  He  requires  us  to  believe  that  these  difficulties  have 
now,  for  the  first  time,  occurred  to  him  with  any  force —  that  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself  obliged  to  discover  a  theory 
to  reconcile  them  with  his  general  belief  in  a  divine  revelation ; 
and  being  now,  for  the  first  time,  assured  that  “  the  Bible  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  infallibly  true  in  matters  of  common 
history,”  he  exhorts  us  “  not  to  look  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  One,  which  breathes  through  its  pages,  in  respect  of  any 
such  matters  as  these,  which  the  writers  wrote  as  men,  with  the 
same  liability  to  errors  from  any  cause  as  other  men,  and  where 
they  must  be  judged  as  men,  as  all  other  writers  would,  be,  by  the 
just  laws  of  criticism.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  solution  of  the  difficulties 
indicated,  there  are  few  men  of  intelligence  to  whom  it  resents 
any  novelty.  Most  strange  it  must  appear,  to  any  cue  who 
has  had  his  eyes  and  ears  open  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  a  man  of  fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  who  has  been  for  several 
years  a  resident  Fellow  in  a  conspicuous  College  at  Cambridge, 
who  has  achieved  high  academical  distinctions,  and  has  since  filled 
posts  of  responsibility  in  the  clerical  profession,  should  have  only 
just  now  begun  to  feel  these  difficulties,  and  have  hardly  yet 
become  aware  how  much  they  have  long  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
religious  inquirers.  Still  more  strange  is  it  that  a  man  who  has 
enjoyed,  and  allowed  himself  to  miss,  such  opportunities  of 
better  information  should  have  ventured  to  plunge  into  the  spi¬ 
ritual  trials  and  perils  of  a  missionary  bishop  with  such  want  of  pre¬ 
caution  or  preparation,  in  such  ignorance  of  the  theological  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  with  such  an  entire  misapprehension  of  his  own 
ignorance  about  them,  and  knowing,  we  suppose,  still  less  of  the 
Zulus  whom  he  was  to  convert  than  of  the  instrument  by  which, 
and  the  creed  to  which,  he  was  to  convert  them.  And,  we  will 
add,  strangest  of  all  is  it  that,  having  voluntarily  placed  himself 
in  such  a  position,  and  contracted  such  special  obligations  to  his 
congregations,  to  the  public  generally,  to  his  clergy  and  fellow- 
labourers,  and  to  the  church  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the 
organ,  he  should  rush  so  lightly  into  print,  and  cause  a  flutter  in 
many  simple  and.  pious  breasts  which  his  voice  from  college,  or 
from  his  country-living,  would  hardly  have  reached,  and,  com¬ 
paratively,  little  moved. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  objections  to  the  Bible  narrative 
which  are  here  brought  forward,  we  have  little  to  say.  Some  of 
them  are  undoubtedly  hypercritical,  some  frivolous  and  almost 
puerile ;  while  others  (as,  for  instance,  that  regarding,  the  alleged 
want  of  preparation  for  the  Passover)  seem  to  rest  upon  miscon¬ 
ception,  or  even  careless  oversight ;  and  it  must  be  added  that,  so 
lax  and  reckless  is  the  character  of  the  objector’s  mind,  in  several 
places  he  even  copies  incorrectly  the  very  passages  on  which  lie 
founds  his  arguments.  This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  pamphlet 
now  before  us  of  Mr.  Marsh,  and  affords  him  an  easy,  though  not, 
in  the  particular  cases,  an  important  triumph.  The  question, 
however,  arises,  what  must  be  the  character  of  the  translation 
which  the  Bishop  professes  to  have  executed,  of  nearly  every  book 
of  Scripture  into  the  Zulu  language  ?  We  are  justified  in  appre¬ 
hending,  not  only  that  blunders  from  ignorance  and  inattention 
abound  in  it  —  we  totally  distrust  his  capacity  to  resist  his 
perhaps  unconscious  bias  in  favour  of  his  own  opinions  and  fancies. 
Our  Missionary  translations  of  the  Bible  have  given  rise  to  scandals 
before  now,  and  if  there  is  any  gentleman  of  critical  ability  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Zulu,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  review  the  version  put  forth  with  authority  in  the 
diocese  of  Natal. 

A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  peculiar  class  of  objections 
here  brought  before  us  would  suffice  to  assure  us  that  they  deserve 
no  special  notice  apart  from  the  position  and  circumstances  of  the 
writer,  and  still  more  from  the  really  grave  difficulties,  geological 
and  ethnographical,  which,  as  is  well  known,  lie  behind  them.  Dr. 
Colenso  prefaces  his  book  with  a  letter,  in  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
sought  counsel,  on  the  first  budding  of  his  doubts  and  scruples,  of 


a  nameless  Professor  in  an  English  University.  This  reference 
has  excited,  we  believe,  some  jealousy;  but  as  the  letter,  after 
all,  was  not  sent,  in  the  impatience  of  the  writer  to  work  out 
his  own  conclusions,  we  need  not  speculate  further  as  to 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  And  yet  it  appears 
to  us  that,  if  the  choice  of  an  adviser  were  well  made, 
and  if  the  inquirer  could  have  exercised  sufficient  self-control, 
to  wrait  for  a  reply,  and  heedfully  to  ponder  it,  he  might  have 
been  reassured,  not  only  as  regards  some  of  his  particular  objec¬ 
tions,  but  as  to  the  broader  principles  of  criticism  by  which 
he  has  been  led  to  them.  We  should  have  had  no  wish  our¬ 
selves  to  receive  his  confession,  nor  would  he  consent,  perhaps, 
to  be  shriven  by  us ;  and  it  is  to  the  readers  of  his  volume  who  have 
been  interested,  and  possibly  harassed,  by  the  views  it  promulgates, 
rather  than  to  himself,  that  we  would  address  some  further  remarks 
upon  the  general  subject. 

The  human  mind  has  clung,  at  all  periods,  with  invincible 
conviction,  to  the  belief  in  some  outward  manifestation  of  a  higher 
mind  and  power.  We  have  all  remarked  how,  in  the  days  of  the 
decline  of  positive  creeds  among  the  Pagans  of  old,  the  passion 
for  astrology,  magic,  and  thaumaturgy  of  every  kind  grew  more 
vehement  and  engrossing  than  ever.  Many  of  us  have  been  per¬ 
sonal  witnesses  to  the  curious  fact  that,  at  this  present  era  of 
spiritual  doubts  and  conflicts,  the  same  men  who  have  most 
unreservedly  abandoned  the  profession  of  a  Christian  faith  have 
been  generally  the  most  wildly  excited  by  the  supernatural  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  so-called  Spiritualists.  Old-fashioned  believers 
have  beheld,  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  this  effeminate  exchange 
of  a  reasonable  and  affecting  faith  for  a  grovelling  and  aim¬ 
less  superstition  —  the  same  which  has  reappeared  from  age 
to  age  under  certain  predisposing  causes,  and  vanished  again 
and  again  amidst  the  contempt  or  indignation  of  mankind. 
But  whatever  be  the  causes  which  are  found  thus  to  dispose 
certain  minds  to  the  supernatural,  to  those  who,  in  our  times, 
have  been  trained  in  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Christianity, 
the  faith  in  some  divine  revelation  or  other  has  become  gene¬ 
rally  a  moral  necessity.  That  such  a  revelation  has  been 
accompanied  by  some  outward  signs  —  by  some  supernatural  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Deity  upon  the  face  of  His  creation  —  is  accepted  by 
them  almost  as  an  axiom.  They  find,  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Gospel,  external  testimony  to  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation.  They 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  direct  historical  evidence  for 
that  narrative  —  at  least,  in  its  foundation  and  outline,  with  its 
astonishing  apparatus  of  signs  and  wonders — is  stronger  than  that 
which  exists  for  any  combination  of  events  recorded  in  contem¬ 
porary  history;  that  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  St. 
John’s  or  St.  Paul’s  writings,  for  instance,  is  actually  stronger  than 
for  those  of  Caesar  or  Tacitus.  It  is  very  fitting  and  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  foundation  must  be  strong  indeed  that 
has  to  bear  such  a  superstructure  as  that  of  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion.  But  they  know,  further,  that  this  external  evidence  is  very 
amply  supplemented  and  confirmed  by  cumulative  testimony  of 
various  kinds ;  and,  especially,  by  the  force  of  internal  probability, 
as  witnessed  by  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  highest  reason  of  a 
reasonable  being.  Planted  upon  this  foundation,  they  regard  the 
antecedent  history  of  the  older  dispensation  in  its  analogy  to  the 
newer.  Certainly,  they  do  not  find  the  same  force  of  external 
evidence  for  this  ;  but  neither  do  they  require  it.  They  are  free 
to  exercise  their  critical  faculty  in  weighing  scrupulously  its 
amount ;  and  if  they  feel  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  special  facts  or 
circumstances  referred  to  it,  they  throw  themselves  back  on  the 
analogy  of  the  dispensation  which  is  more  fully  confirmed,  or 
allow  their  minds  to  remain  in  suspense  about  them.  Or,  lastly, 
they  may  admit  that,  in  using  human  instruments  and  vehicles  for 
making  known  his  revelations,  the  Deity  has  possibly  permitted 
even  the  record  of  his  providence  to  be  mingled  partially  with 
human  traditions,  and  subjected,  more  or  less,  to  the  laws  of 
human  infirmity. 

In  granting  a  moral  revelation  of  his  nature  and  will  to  men,  it 
seems  to  stand  to  reason  that  the  Deity  has  imparted  a  genuine 
statement  of  his  doctrines.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  suppose  a  revelation  of  error  in  regard  to  the  very  object  for 
which  it  was  given.  But  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  to  which 
Scripture  itself,  fairly  interpreted,  affords  no  countenance,  to 
suppose  that  the  narrative  of  purely  historical  facts  along  with 
which  that  doctrine  is  conveyed,  is  specially  guarded  by  un¬ 
erring  truth,  or  dictated  by  special  illumination.  The  early 
history  of  most  nations  is  found,  on  critical  examination,  to 
be  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  legend  or  tradition ;  and  we 
give  to  it  more  or  less  credence  according  as  we  find  its  tradi¬ 
tionary  elements  to  correspond  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  its 
laws  and  institutions.  The  mythical  legends  of  Greece  may  be 
mostly,  or,  as  Mr.  Grote  would  say,  wholly,  inventions,  uncon¬ 
scious  or  perhaps  half-conscious ;  for  we  can  trace  little  or  no 
connexion  between  them  and  the  historical  polities  of  the  land  they 
sprang  from.  But  those  of  Borne,  as  even  Sir  George  Lewis  would 
acknowledge,  stand  on  a  different  foundation ;  for  they  correspond 
frequently  and  closely  with  what  genuine  history  has  preserved 
of  the-  customs  and  institutions  of  a  later  date.  The  patriarchal 
history  of  the  Jews,  even  if  it  be  compiled,  as  secular'  cri¬ 
ticism  at  the  present  day  pretends,  from  national  recol¬ 
lections  and  traditions,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  night  of 
ages,  claims  nevertheless  our  belief  in  its  main  outline,  and  in  its 
principal  details,  as  purely  secular  criticism  itself  must  allow,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  incorporated  in  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  law,  and  lives  and  breathes  in  the  ideas  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  becomes  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the  later  history, 
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the  truth  of  -which  has  been  previously  fixed  in  our  minds.  It 
recommends  itself  to  our  acceptance  as  the  fitting  vehicle  for  the 
apparatus  of  divine  doctrine  which  it  bears  along  with  it.  Every 
Christian  must  believe  that  the  boohs  of  the  Old  Testament  record 
the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  man  ;  that  they  have  been 
compiled  under  divine  superintendence,  and  by  a  special  appoint¬ 
ment,  from  the  materials  within  the  reach  of  their  writers ;  and 
that  they  not  only  contain  all  the  statements  regarding  the  divine 
will  and  nature  which  it  behoves  men  to  know,  but  indicate  or 
adumbrate,  in  the  primeval  narrative,  the  origin  of  man’s  sinfulness, 
the  consequences  of  his  fall,  the  eternal  truth  of  God’s  justice,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  future  restoration  through  His  mercy.  “  Whether 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses  himself,”  says  Dean  Lyall, 
in  his  work  on  Prophecy  (Part  I.  chap  viii.)  or  by  some  one 
under  his  direction,  or  by  a  person  living  in  a  more  recent  age,  are 
questions  which  it  is  now  from  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to 
determine  on  the  customary  principles  of  criticism.”  He  maintains 
that  belief  in  the  general  reality  of  the  history  may  be  securely 
grounded  on  its  internal  evidence,  on  the  continued  existence  of 
laws  and  customs  plainly  derived  from  its  acceptance  by  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  coherence  of  the  scheme  of  the  divine  dispensation 
throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

There  are,  we  imagine,  many  sincere  believers  who,  after  the 
widest  examination,  and  the  deepest  reflection  they  could  give  to 
the  subject,  have  found  a  resting-place  in  such  convictions  as 
these.  They  have  never  supposed  that  the  formulas  of  the 
English  Church  required  of  its  lay  members,  or  even  of  its  minis¬ 
ters,  a  closer  and  more  particular  belief  in  the  letter  of  Scripture. 
They  have  wanted  no  judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington  to  confirm 
their  own  views  as  to  the  licence  allowed  them  in  this  matter. 
But  whether  such  a  form  of  belief  be  the  true  one,  or  whether  a 
more  positive  assurance  of  the  literal  truth  of  all  the  early  narrative 
be  fairly  attainable,  there  may  at  least  be  a  wide  indulgence  on 
both  sides  to  conscientious  believers  who  all  claim  to  hold  the 
same  fundamental  doctrine  in  common.  The  danger  of  such  books 
as  Dr.  Colenso’s  is,  that  they  excite  the  most  ignorant  and  the  least 
tolerant  among  us  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  terror,  and  impel 
them  to  use  the  power  of  numbers,  if  they  really  possess  it,  for  the 
suppression  of  adverse  thought  by  violence.  Even  now,  we  may 
see  how  the  Radicals  and  Dissenters  are  combining  to  inflame  the 
alarms  of  the  weakest  and  most  bigoted  classes  within  the  Church, 
and  urging  them  to  demand  further  restrictions  upon  the  reasonable 
freedom  of  opinion  which  has  been  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  not  often 
abused,  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  But  it  will  be  an 
evil  day  for  the  Church,  for  the  more  enlightened  of  its  ministers, 
whose  position  will  be  rendered  insecure  and  painful,  and  for  the 
more  enlightened  of  the  laity,  who  may  be  forced  henceforth  to 
content  themselves  with  the  ministrations  of  fanatics  with  whom 
they  have  no  sympathy,  if  the  latitude  allowed  by  our  existing 
formularies  be  curtailed  through  the  predominant  influence  of 
craft  and  passion. 


THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.* 

HE  miscellaneous  works  of  Thomas  Hood,  which  a  not 
ungraceful  filial  piety  has  collected  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
need  very  little  comment  on  their  present  republication.  They 
will  find  many  among  the  persistent  readers  of  the  light  literature 
of  the  day  who  can  look  back  to  their  original  date,  and  recall  the 
feeling  produced  by  their  mingled  brilliancy  and  depth  when  they 
were  circulated  for  the  first  time.  And  they  will  meet  the  eyes  of 
a  younger  generation  who  knew  not  Hood  as  a  living  writer,  or 
who  only  knew  him  through  the  exceptionally  wider  popularity 
attained  by  one  or  two  of  his  later  poems,  rather  because  they  fell 
in  with  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  moment  than  from  any 
intrinsic  superiority  over  the  rest  of  his  writings.  Probably,  the 
effect  produced  on  these  two  classes  of  readers  by  the  perusal  of 
the  volumes  in  question  will  be  various  in  kind  and  degree.  The 
affectionate  interest  which  old  readers  of  Hood  may  or  must  feel 
in  turning  over  the  pages,  on  meeting  with  the  familiar  sparkles  of 
wit  and  'the  familiar  subdued  lustre  of  the  truest  pathos  and  the 
most  exquisite  imagination,  is  replaced  in  the  later  generation  by 
an  interest  which  must  be  purely  critical.  It  is  a  question  how 
far  the  genuine  novelty  and  originality  of  Hood  will  affect  modem 
taste,  brought  up  on  a  diet  of  newer  turns  of  phrase  and  newer 
forms  of  humour,  with  a  sense  that  he  is  either  novel  or  original ; 
but  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  these  qualities  will  be  still  recog¬ 
nised  in  him,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 

The  younger  Mr.  Hood  acted  very  judiciously  in  feeling  the 
way  for  this  republication  by  giving  to  the  world  his  father  s  Life 
and  Letters,  which  were  noticed  in  our  columns  some  two  years 
ao-o.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  writer  in  liis  works,  and  another 
(sometimes  a  very  different  thing)  to  know  him  as  a  man.  But 
some  compensation  for  not  having  known  Hood  as  a  contempoiaiy 
author  was  certainly  to  be  found,  by  those  who  chose  to  look  for 
it,  in  the  knowledge  of  Hood’s  character  as  shown  in  his  life  and 
his  correspondence.  The  extreme  gentleness  and  playfulness  of 
nature  which  sustained  him  through  iil-kcalth  and  needy  circum¬ 
stances,  not  only  keeping  him  afloat  at  the  ordinary  level  of  human 
spirits,  but  overflowing  into  infinite  streams  of  humour  and 
geniality,  are  admirably  exemplified  in  the  records  of  his  dome.'itic 
life.  So  is  also  the  real  strength  of  his  worthy  and  thoroughly 
loveable  character.  Younger  readers  will  do  well  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  portrait  of  the  favorite  humourist  of  the  last 
generation  before  they  begin  to  study  his  works.  When  they 


have  gained  an  interest  in  the  personality  of  Hood  as  a  man,  they 
will  be  all  the  readier  to  sympathize  with  him  as  a  fanciful,  quaint, 
poetical,  burlesque,  and  pathetic  writer. 

Of  all  styles  of  writing  known  to  literature,  the  humorous  style 
is  perhaps  the  most  evanescent  and  volatile.  Though  the  whole 
human  race  may  tend  to  laughter  at  the  same  sort  of  things  for 
generation  after  generation,  yet  the  perfect  joke  of  yesterday  is  not 
the  perfect  joke  of  to-day,  still  less  of  to-morrow.  The  domain  of 
the  mythical  Joe  Miller  steadily  advances,  year  after  year,  annexing 
and  absorbing  one  witty  touch  or  happy  hit  after  another  ;  and  the 
fresher  layers  of  jocularity  soon  smother  the  older  forms  of  wit  in 
mere  oblivion.  Sometimes  the  memory  of  a  joke  outlasts  its  in¬ 
telligibility;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  joke  of  Hannibal 
before  one  of  his  great  battles,  reported  by  Livy,  .at  which  neither 
schoolboy  nor  schoolmaster  has  ever  laughed,  though  at  the  time 
it  succeeded  in  amusing  the  staff  of  Hannibal.  The  wit  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  himself,  though  clothed  in  the  very  perfection  of  language, 
and  appreciable  in  all  its  clearness  by  the  classical  scholar,  yet 
only  in  a  few  instances  tickles  the  scholar  as  he  reads  it  to  actual 
laughing.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  comic 
scenes  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  necessary  either  to  see  the  personages 
and  action  upon  the  visible  stage,  or  to  create,  by  the  power  of 
imagination,  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  the  dramatic  circumstances 
as  they  would  be  presented  on  the  stage,  before  we  can  altogether 
appreciate  the  truth  and  naturalness  of  diction  which  marks 
Shakspeare’s  comic  characters..  Persons  who  habitually  quote 
good  things  out  of  Shakspeare  without  quotation  marks,  as  being, 
in  virtue  of  their  origin,  good  things  for  ever  and  notorious  to 
everybody  as  such,  are  very  much  to  blame.  Besides  puzzling  or 
irritating  the  modern  reader,  they  do,  in  a  sense,  wrong  Shak¬ 
speare  by  taking  his  words  into  their  own  mouths,  instead  of 
noting  the  fact  that  they  are  citing  a  quotation.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  wonderful  power  and  simplicity  of  Shakspeare  that 
his  prose  dialogue  should  be  so  elastic  in  diction  as  to  main¬ 
tain  a  natural  and  almost  perfect  ease  at  the  present  day.  But 
even  the  vitality  of  Shakspeare’s  language  is  no  proof  that, 
if  he  were  writing  nowadays,  he  would  have  expressed  his 
meaning  in  exactly  the  same  words,  or  chosen  exactly  the  same 
shade  of  meaning  to  express  at  all.  Both  in  the  choice  of  the 
idea  to  be  shadowed  out,  and  in  moulding  and  polishing  the 
vehicle  or  form  of  words  in  which  that  idea  was  to  be  conveyed,  he 
would  have  followed  most  accurately  the  ever-moving  and  volatile 
fashion  of  his  own  time. 

In  the  particular  department  of  humorous  writing  to  which 
so  many  of  Hood’s  productions  belong,  the  fickleness  of  human 
taste  is  most  strongly  shown.  A  pun  is  emphatically  a  thing 
of  the  moment,  and  fades  almost  as  soon  as  the  explosion  of 
laughter  which  is  caused  by  the  flash  of  its  absurd  double  meaning 
has  died  away  into  silence.  The  very  fame  of  Joe  Miller,  as  the 
mythical  owner  of  all  stale  jokes,  only  rests  upon  a  deep  law  of 
nature  —  that  no  man  can  honestly  laugh  twice  at  the  same  pun  — 
and  its  corollary,  that  no  man  can  honestly  claim  a  laugh  from  his 
neighbours  for  a  pun  which  has  been  made  and  published  once 
before.  Laughter  at  the  repetition  of  a  bad  pun  only  grows 
grimmer  and  grimmer  upon  each  successive  compulsion ;  and  the 
neatest  joke  which  depends  upon  mere  parallelism  of  sound  or 
verbal  duplicity  soon  meets  with  a  reception  of  the  most  profound 
indifference.  The  better  the  pun,  the  sooner  it  dies  out  of  favour, 
by  the  very  fact  of  that  pungency  and  prettiness  which  make  it  so 
instantaneously  and  universally  known  when  once  it  has  been 
uttered.  And,  in  dying-,  it  leaves  barren  the  soil  upon  which  it 
grew.  It  has  extracted  the  risible  virtue  of  that  particular  con¬ 
trast  of  unsuitable  ideas  at  once  and  for  ever ;  or  at  least  until 
some  new  discovery  in  the  chemistry  of  wit  enables  the  scientific 
joker  to  combine  its  bases  with  some  third  ingredient  of  Attic 
salt,  and  so  produce  some  novel  explosive  substance  to  electrify  or 
amuse  a  more  and  more  fastidious  world. 

Hood  was  endowed  with  a  gift  of  punning  almost  without 
parallel,  and  his  tendency  to  exercise  this  gift  was  almost  irre¬ 
pressible.  Even  in  the  simple,  manly,  and  touching  letter  written 
from  a  sick  bed  to  thank  the  grave  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for 
one  of  the  most  graceful  acts  of  Ministerial  kindness  upon  record, 
Hood  was  unable  to  refrain  from  a  pun.  In  his  ordinary  writings 
they  overflowed  from  his  pen  with  a  nearly  consecutive  incon¬ 
secutiveness.  To  the  class  of  persons  whom  a  single  pun  offends, 
as  disturbing  the  due  concentration  of  the  intellect  upon  the  real 
meaning  of  the  language  used,  Llood’s  manner  of  building  up  an 
illogical  series  of  ideas  by  the  side  of  a  logical  one  must  have  been 
painful  in  the  extreme.  To  keep  pace  with  Hood’s  double  intent 
required  from  the  reader  a  mental  operation  analogous  to  the 
process  of  counting  the  money  in  his  pocket  with  one  hand  while 
using  the  other  to  carry  out  some  entirely  distinct  act  of  volition, 
by  which  Robert  Houdin  taught  himself  the  first  rudiments  of 
conjuring.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  Hood  reduced  to  a 
science  the  counterpoint  of  punning — so  harmoniously  does  a  run¬ 
ning  accompaniment  of  all  the  chords  of  sublunary  nonsense  go 
along  with  the  melody  or  air  of  actual  sense  in  his  comic  verse  or 
prose.  Yet,  if  our  view  is  correct  of  the  quick  evanescence  of  this 
species  of  verbal  wit,  is  even  the  greatest  mastery  over  such  wit 
sufficient  to  save  his  memory  from  oblivion?  Not  of  itself  alone.  But 
in  Hood  the  extraordinary  combination  of  real  poetical  genius,  taste, 
and  imagination,  with  this  irrepressible  quick-wittedness,  raised  the 
level  of  his  nonsense  in  proportion  with  the  height  of  the  serious 
side  of  his  words.  The  truest  poetry  is  always  that  which  admits 
of  the  best  parodies ;  and  Hood’s  method  enfolded  both  the  poetry 
and  its  parody  in  the  same  language.  Strike  out  the  nonsense,  and 
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the  appropriateness,  frequently  the  elegance,  or  even  beauty,  of  the 
sense  remains.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  lesser  admixture  of  this 
quick  wit  in  Hood’s  composition  would  have  raised  him  even 
higher  as  a  serious  poet ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  genuine  dash  of 
poetry  which  generally  pervades  even  the  lightest  of  his  comicali¬ 
ties  elevates  them  out  of  the  merely  trivial  and  burlesque.  A 
good  instance  of  his  real  eloquence  in  nonsense  is  to  be  found  in 
his  “Ode  to  Joseph  Hume.”  As  long  as  the  Parliamentary 
memory  of  that  great  economist  is  green,  the  following  lines  may 
well  live  as  his  most  appropriate,  half-comic,  half-serious  en¬ 
comium,  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  people :  — 

In  Parliament  no  star  shines  more  or  bigger, 

And  yet  thou  dost  not  care  to  cut  a  figure  ; 

Equally  art  thou  eloquent  and  able, 

Whether  in  showing  how  to  serve  the  nation, 

Or  laying  its  petitions  on  the  Table 
Of  multiplication. 

In  motion  thou  art  second  unto  none, 

Though  fortune  on  thy  motions  seems  to  frown, 

Eor  though  you  set  a  number  down 
You  seldom  carry  one. 

Great  at  speech  thou  art,  though  some  folks  cough. 

But  thou  art  greatest  at  a  paring  off. 

But  never  blench, 

Although  in  stirring  up  corruption’s  worms 
You  make  some  factions 
Vulgar  as  certain  fractions, 

Almost  reduced  unto  their  lowest  terms, 

Go  on,  reform,  diminish  and  retrench  ; 

Go  on,  for  ridicule  not  caring  ; 

Sift  on  from  one  to  nine  with  all  their  noughts, 

And  make  state  cyphers  eat  up  their  own  ’orts, 

And  only  in  thy  saving  be  unsparing : 

At  soldiers’  uniforms  make  awful  rackets,  _ 

Don’t  trim  though,  but  untrim  their  jackets. 

Allow  the  tin  mines  no  tin  tax, 

Cut  off  the  Great  Seal’s  wax  ! 

Dock  all  the  dockyards,  lower  masts  and  sails, 

Search  foot  by  foot  the  Infantry’s  amounts, 

Look  into  all  the  Cavalry’s  accounts, 

And  crop  their  horses’  tails. 

Look  well  to  Woolwich  and  each  money  vote, 

Examine  all  the  cannons’  charges  well, 

And  those  who  found  th’  Artillery  compel 
To  forge  twelve-pounders  for  a  five  pound  note. 

Watch  Sandhurst  too,  its  debts  and  its  cadets  — 

Those  military  pets. 

Take  Army  —  no,  take  Leggy  tailors 
Down  to  the  Fleet,  for  no  one  but  a  nincom 
Out  of  our  nation’s  narrow  income 
Would  furnish  such  wide  trousers  to  the  sailors. 

Next  take,  to  wonder  him, 

The  Master  of  the  Horse’s  horse  from  under  him : 

Retrench  from  those  who  tend  on  Royal  ills 
Wherewith  to  gild  their  pills. 

And  tell  the  Staghounds’  Master  he  must  keep 
The  deer,  &c.,  cheap. 

Close  as  new  brooms 
Scrub  the  Bed  Chamber  Grooms  ; 

Abridge  the  master  of  the  Ceremonies 
Of  his  very  moneys  : 

In  short,  at  every  salary  have  a  pull ; 

And  when  folks  come  for  pay 
On  quarter  day, 

Stop  half  and  make  them  give  receipts  in  full. 

Hood  was  not  successful  as  a  simple  story-teller.  Tylney  Hall 
is  not  a  good  novel;  and  the  smaller  novelettes  collected  in 
these  volumes  do  not  indicate  any  sustained  power  of  construction 
which  might  have  made  him  tell  another  story  better.  Such 
power  of  drawing  character  as  he  had  is  better  shown  where  his 
narrative  is  clothed  in  an  epistolary  form,  than  where  the  per¬ 
sonages  and  incidents  are  brought  directly  upon  the  scene ;  and  in 
spite  of  Pamela  and  Clarissa  Harloive  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  use  of  a  series  of  letters  as  the  vehicle  for 
the  story  argues  a  weakness  in  the  novelist.  The  direct  reaction 
of  personal  character  and  circumstances  upon  each  other  forms  the 
broader,  if  the  more  dangerous,  ground  on  which  the  power  of  a 
great  novel-writer  is  to  be  tried.  The  characters  of  Tylney  Hall 
are  no  particular  characters  at  all ;  and  though,  in  Hood’s  narrative 
epistles,  a  certain  piquancy  and  individuality  of  manner  attach  to  the 
several  letter-writers,  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  predicate 
from  their  style  or  their  sentiments  how  they  would  behave  under 
any  imaginable  circumstances  of  real  life.  Here,  too,  it  is  probable 
that  Hood’s  power  was,  to  some  extent,  spoiled  by  the  very 
versatility  of  his  cleverness,  which  prevented  more  absolute 
concentration  upon  the  main  idea.  Had  he  been  less  peculiarly 
gifted  as  a  humourist,  he  might  have  been  more  effective  as  a 
dramatist  or  a  romancer.  Still,  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  an 
exhaustive  memorial  of  his  father’s  talents,  Mr.  Hood  has  very 
rightly  republished  Tylney  Hall  and  the  other  stories.  The  same 
justification  hardly  applies  to  such  obviously  ephemeral  bits  of 
nonsense  as  the  mixture  of  verses  and  “patter”  on  the  ship- 
launch,  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show.  Less 
vulgar,  but  not  much  less  slight,  than  the  stuff  which  delights 
the  frequenters  of  modern  music-halls,  these  trivialities  should 
have  slept  in  the  past  with  the  vocal  entertainments  through  which 
alone  their  author  intended  them  to  meet  the  public  ear.  Of 
Hood,  as  of  other  poets  and  authors,  it  is  best  that  it  should  be 
said  — 

He  kept  his  worst ;  his  best  he  gave. 

And  when  the  worst  was  composed  only  for  a  special  purpose, 
which  it  probably  answered  well  enough,  it  is  unfair  upon  the 
author  that  it  should  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him  among  his 
collected  works,  now  that  he  has  no  power  left  of  putting  his  own 


waste  papers  into  the  fire.  It  is  the  only  shortcoming  in  Mr. 
Thomas  Hood’s  merits  as  editor  that  he  has  not  learnt  the  last  and 
greatest  art  —  and  we  will  say  the  last  and  greatest  touch  of  filial 
piety  —  the  art  to  blot.  Yet  we  might  point  to  many  little  gems 
of  poetry,  of  gracefulness  and  wit,  for  the  reproduction  of  which 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hood  the  younger.  Here  is  a 
specimen,  perhaps  the  lightest  and  prettiest  “  ado  about  nothing  ” 
ever  written  in  a  young  lady’s  album :  — 

A  pretty  task,  Miss  S - ,  to  ask 

A  Benedictine  pen, 

That  cannot  quite  at  freedom  write 
Like  those  of  other  men. 

No  lover’s  plaint  my  Muse  must  paint 
To  fill  this  page’s  span, 

But  be  correct,  and  recollect 
I’m  not  a  single  man. 

Pray,  only  think,  for  pen  and  ink, 

How  hard  to  get  along, 

That  may  not  turn  on  words  that  burn, 

Or  Love,  the  life  of  song  ! 

Nine  Muses,  if  I  chooses,  I 
May  woo  all  in  a  clan, 

But  one  Miss  S - ,  I  daren’t  address  — 

I’m  not  a  single  man. 

Scribblers  unwed,  with  little  head 
May  eke  it  out  with  heart, 

And  in  their  lays  it  often  plays 
A  rare  first  fiddle  part. 

They  make  a  kiss  to  rhyme  with  bliss, 

But  if  I  so  began, 

I  have  my  fears  about  my  ears  — 

I’m  not  a  single  man. 

Upon  your  cheek  I  may  not  speak, 

Nor  on  your  lip  be  warm ; 

I  must  be  wise  about  your  eyes, 

And  formal  with  your  form  ; 

Of  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  short, 

On  T.  II.  Bayly’s  plan, 

I  must  not  twine  a  single  line — 

I’m  not  a  single  man. 

A  watchman’s  part  compels  my  heart 
To  keep  you  off  its  beat ; 

And  I  might  dare  as  soon  to  swear 
At  you  as  at  your  feet. 

I  can’t  expire  in  passion’s  fire, 

As  other  poets  can — 

My  life  (she’s  by)  won’t  let  me  die — 

I’m  not  a  single  man. 

Shut  out  from  love,  denied  a  dove, 

Forbidden  bow  and  dart, 

Without  a  groan  to  call  my  own, 

With  neither  hand  nor  heart ; 

To  Hymen  vowed,  and  not  allowed 
To  flirt  e’en  •with  your  fan  ; 

Here  end,  as  just  a  friend,  I  must — • 

I’m  not  a  single  man. 

Truly  tbe  pen  that  wrote  these  lines  was  “in  very  gracious 
fooling.” 


ARNOLD’S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 

MR.  ARNOLD  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  son  of  the  great  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  and  Historian  of  Rome,  and  he  describes 
himself  in  his  title  page  as  “  late  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.”  He  is,  therefore,  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  substance  of  the  work,  he 
tells  us,  “  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  students” — that 
is,  doubtless,  in  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  duties  as  Professor. 
If  the  book  at  all  represents  the  character  of  the  lectures  as  they 
were  delivered,  they  do  the  Professor  infinite  credit.  No  one 
could  look  through  the  book  without  seeing,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  the  author  was  a  Roman  Catholic;  but  his  religion 
is  shown  only  by  dwelling  upon  various  things  and  persons  on 
which  only  a  Roman  Catholic  would  be  likely  to  dwell,  and  by 
assuming  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  interest  in,  various  topics  about 
which  Protestants  commonly  do  not  know  or  care  very  much. 
That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Arnold,  who  goes  a  little  further  into  general 
history  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  title  of  his  book, 
brings  Roman  Catholic  history  into  greater  prominence  than  a 
Protestant  writer  would  be  likely  to  do.  We  do  not  say  this  by 
way  of  finding  fault.  It  is  quite  right  and  fair  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  Professor  should  thus  bring  forward  the  history  and 
literature  of  his  own  communion — the  more  so  as  Protestants  are 
always  likely  unduly  to  neglect  and  despise  them.  And  the 
thoroughly  fair  way  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  deals  with  persons 
and  events  likely  to  excite  controversy  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Protestant  divines  and  controversialists  get  every  credit  that  they 
are  entitled  to ;  no  bitter  or  violent  language  is  ever  employed ; 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  affected  and  sectarian  phraseo¬ 
logy  which  disgusts  one  in  the  writings  of  so  many  converts  to 
the  Roman  Church.  It  is  specially  because  Mr.  Arnold  is  a 
convert  that  we  the  more  admire  his  thorough  candour  and 
moderation.  We  are  accustomed  to  such  fair  dealing  in  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  school — the  school  of  Berington,  Lingard,  and 
Oliver ;  but  it  is  rare  enough  among  the  present  generation  of  con¬ 
verts.  They,  for  the  most  part,  are  never  satisfied  without  being 
more  Popish  than  the  Pope  himself.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
this  spirit  in  Mr.  Arnold.  Either  he  is  thoroughly  moderate 
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in  his  own  feelings,  or  ho  knows  that  in  a  Manual  of  Literature 
anything  but  moderation  on  such  subjects  would  be  out  of  place. 
Anyhow,  he  amply  fulfils  the  promise,  given  in  his  preface,  of 
“  avoiding,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  debatable  topics,  and  carefully 
respecting  religious  susceptibilities.”  This  is,  doubtless,  said  to 
obviate  any  prejudices  with  which  Protestant  readers  might  sit 
down  to  a  book  by  a  late  professor  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland.  Certainly,  he  who  can  quarrel  with  Mr.  Arnold  on 
religious  grounds  must  be  as  far  gone  as  those  keen-scented  Pro¬ 
testants  who  smelled  out  Popery  in  Mr.  Turnbull’s  Calendars.  A 
reasonable  man  will  respect  Mr.  Arnold  the  more  for  not  being- 
able  wholly  to  conceal  a  conscientious  belief,  and  will  thank  him 
for  bringing  forward  one  or  two  points  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  neglected. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  work,  in  his  own  words,  u  makes  no  pretension  to 
profound  research.”  It  is  a  Manual  of  English  Literature,  not  a 
Manual  of  the  English  Language.  As  such,  its  object  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  strictly  philological  works.  Mr.  Arnold 
runs — and  from  his  point  of  view  he  is  quite  right  in  doing  so — very 
lightly  over  the  earlier  stages  of  the  language ;  for  English  litera¬ 
ture,  in  his  sense,  cannot  be  said  to  begin  till  we  come  to  English 
works  which  are  intelligible  at  the  present  day.  ITe,  therefore, 
has  not  much  to  say  of  matters  before  Chaucer ;  and  what  little 
he  does  say  is  rather  superficial.  One  may  doubt  how  far  Latin 
chroniclers,  though  they  lived  in  England,  have  any  right  to  a 
place  in  a  history  of  English  literature.  But,  if  they  have,  it  is 
rather  strange  to  pick  out  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  our  true  English  Florence. 
And  we  notice  a  still  more  remarkable  omission  in  a  later  age. 
We  cannot  find  a  word  about  the  writings  of  Bishop  Pecock, 
though  surely  he  is,  on  every  ground,  entitled  to  a  very  high  place 
among  the  prose  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Arnold, 
after  mentioning  Pecock’s  contemporary,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  dis¬ 
tinctly  adds,  “  No  other  prose  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century 
deserves  notice,  unless  we  except  Caxton.”  Now,  Pecock  is  a 
writer  who  deserves  notice  on  every  ground.  The  matter  of  his 
work,  the  singular  theological  position  of  its  author,  its  value  as 
marking  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  language,  and  the  genuine 
power  and  eloquence  of  a  good  deal  of  it,  all  mark  Pecock’s 
Repressor  as  one  of  the  last  books  to  be  passed  by  in  silence.  And 
we  are  a  little  surprised  that  Mr.  Arnold  makes  no  mention  what¬ 
ever  of  the  Paston  Letters.  They  are  an  important  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  history  of  the  time;  and  they  are  also  valuable 
as  an  instance  of  familiar  composition,  to  contrast  with  writings 
which  were  intended  for  the  world  in  general. 

Mr.  Arnold  divides  his  book  into  two  parts — the  historical  and  the 
critical.  In  the  first,  he  goes  through  the  several  periods  of  English 
literature,  mentioning  the  chief  writers  of  each  kind  in  each.  In 
the  second,  he  arranges  his  authors  in  classes,  and  enters  more  into 
critical  detail,  with  longer  specimens.  A  certain  amount  of  repe¬ 
tition  is  the  necessary  result ;  but,  on  the  whole,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  origin  of  the  book,  Mr.  Arnold’s  summary  gains  in 
fulness  and  distinctness  by  this  arrangement.  The  space  which 
some  authors  occupy  is,  of  course,  reversed  in  the  two  divi¬ 
sions.  In  the  critical  division,  Mr.  Arnold  naturally  dwells 
most  upon  the  writers  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
Where  so  much  is  matter  of  taste,  he  cannot  expect  every¬ 
body  to  agree  with  all  his  criticisms ;  but  he  certainly  criticizes 
in  a  free  and  liberal  spirit.  He  deals  impartially,  without  run¬ 
ning  into  either  adoration  or  undue  depreciation ;  and  what  he  says 
is  always  worthy  of  attention,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  bind 
ourselves  to  it  or  not.  The  following  extract  strikes  us  as  a  piece 
of  really  discerning  criticism,  though  we  do  not  exactly  know  what 
Mr.  Arnold  means  by  a  “  sickly  naturalist:” — 

Lastly,  let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  influence  of  external  nature  upon 
Chaucer’s  poetical  development.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  —  indeed, 
Chaucer’s  phraseology  constantly  brings  the  fact  before  us  —  that  to  the 
English  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century  nature  was  far  from  being  the  pruned, 
tamed,  and  civilized  phenomenon  that  she  was  and  is  to  the  poets  of  this  and 
the  eighteenth  century.  Chaucer  speaks  naturally,  not  figuratively,  of  the 
greenwood,  by  which  he  means  what  is  now  called  in  the  Australian  colonies 
“‘the  bush  ”-J  that  is,  the  wild  woodland  country, from  which  the  original  forests 
have  never  yet  been  removed  by  the  hand  of  man.  Even  in  Shakspeare’s 
time,  large  portions  of  England  still  fell  under  this  category  ;  so  that  he,  too, 
could  naturally  sing  of  the  “  greenwood  tree,”  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
describing,  in  As  You  Like  It,  what  an  Australian  would  call  bush  life  — 
that  is,  life  on  a  free  earth  and  under  a  free  heaven  —  not  travelling  by  turn¬ 
pike  roads,  nor  haunted  by  the  dread  of  trespass  and  its  penalties,  but  per¬ 
mitting  men  to  rove  at  large,  and,  in  Shakspeare’s  phrase,  “  to  fleet  the  time 
carelessly  as  in  the  golden  world.”  This  condition  of  external  nature  gives  a 
largeness  and  freshness  to  the  poetry  which  arises  under  it ;  the  scent  of  the 
woods  and  the  song  of  the  birds  seem  to  hang  about  the  verse,  and  “  sanctify 
the  numbers.” 

But  again,  observe  the  eminent  healthiness,  the  well-balanced  stability,  of 
Chaucer’s  mind.  He  is  no  sickly  naturalist ;  he  does  not  turn  with  disgust 
from  town  life  to  “  babble  o’  green  fields  ;  ”  he  neither  feels  nor  affects  such  a 
scorn  or  disapprobation  of  man  and  society  as  to  be  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
the  untarnished  loveliness  of  Nature,  in  order  to  find  fit  materials  for  poetical 
creations.  Human  society,  no  less  than  external  nature,  is  in  the  eyes  of 
Chaucer  beautiful  and  venerable ;  it,  too,  comes  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  it, 
too,  supplies  fit  themes  for  poetry. 

With  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  but  pre-eminently  with  the  former,  the  case 
is  much  the  same.  In  Shakspeare  there  is  none  of  that  morbid  revulsion 
against  the  crimes  or  littleness  of  society,  which  drove  Byron  and  Shelley 
into  alienation  and  open  revolt  against  it ;  nor,  again,  is  there  that  estrange¬ 
ment  from  active  life  and  popular  movement,  which  makes  Wordsworth  the 
poet  of  the  fields  and  mountains,  not  of  man.  In  the  pages  of  the  great 
dramatist,  who  truly  “  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  not  external  only  but 
human,  we  behold  society  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  by  turns  repellent  and 
attractive,  yet  in  the  main  as  establishing  noble  and  dignified  relations 
between  man  and  man. 


We  think  it  also  clue  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  give  some  examples  of 
tlie  fair  way  in  which,  he  deals  with  matters  in  which  his  own 
Church  is  interested : — ■ 

The  sense  of  insecurity  induced  among  all  classes  by  Henry’s  tyranny  in 
his  later  years,  and  the  social  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  following 
reign,  interrupted  the  peaceful  flow  of  learned  studies.  The  universities 
appear  to  have  been  sunk  in  a  lower  depth  of  inefficiency  and  ignorance  about 
the  year  1550,  than  ever  before  or  since.  Under  Mary,  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
legate,  was  personally  favourable  to  the  new  learning.  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
the  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  consulted  him  on  the  framing  of  the 
college  statutes,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  Greek  should  form  one  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  But  one  enlightened  and  generous  mind  could  not 
restrain  the  reactionary  violence  of  the  Gardiners  and  the  Bonners.  Under 
their  management  a  system  of  obscurantism  was  attempted,  if  not  established, 
at  the  universities ;  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  were  to  be  banished, 
and  scholasticism  was  to  reign  once  more  in  the  schools.  Ascham,  in  his 
Schoolmaster,  thus  describes  the  state  of  things : 

“  The  love  of  good  learning  began  suddenly  to  wax  cold  ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  tongues  was  manifestly  contemned ; —  yea,  I  know  that  heads  were 
cast  together,  and  counsel  devised,  that  Duns,  with  all  the  rabble  of  barbarous 
questionists,  should  have  dispossessed  of  their  place  and  room  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Tully,  and  Demosthenes,  whom  good  Mr.  Redman,  and  those  two  worthy 
stars  of  that  university,  Cheke  and  Smith,  with  their  scholars,  had  brought 
to  flourish  as  notably  in  Cambridge  as  ever  they  did  in  France  and  in 
Italy.” 

If  this  account  can  be  trusted,  it  explains  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
rooted  persuasion  which  has  always  prevailed  in  England,  that  the  Catholic 
system  is  hostile  to  the  progress  of  learning. 

The  writer’s  own  faith  clearly  comes  out  in  the  last  sentence.  He 
would  willingly  rescue  his  Church  from  an  imputation,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  In  fact,  as  he  has  just  before  shown,  the 
blame  of  what  he  calls  “  obscurantism  ”  must  be  equally  divided 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  bigots.  What  is  really  opposed 
to  liberal  studies  is  not  this  or  that  particular  dogma  or  system, 
but  the  fixed  determination  to  look  at  everything  from  the  single 
point  of  view  of  any  particular  system.  A  Jesuit  or  a  Puritan 
may  be  learned,  in  the  sense  of  reading  and  remembering  a  great 
deal,  but  it  is  impossible  for  either  Jesuit  or  Puritan  to  make  a 
free  and  unbiassed  use  of  his  learning.  Perhaps  some  people  may 
be  amazed  at  the  notion  of  a  learned  Puritan  at  all ;  but,  impossible 
as  such  a  being  seems  now,  the  phenomenon  was  common  enough 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Church  of  England  fares  better 
than  either.  It  has  always  encouraged  learning,  but  it  has  en¬ 
couraged  it  only  by  making  a  complete  divorce  between  divine  and 
human  things.  It  is  one  of  those  odd  anomalies  which  there  are 
in  the  world,  that  a  system  of  education,  which  is  really  almost 
heathen,  should  practically  turn  out  the  best  possible  Christians. 

Here  is  another  passage  worth  quoting : — 

The  rise  of  Methodism  dates  from  about  1730.  It  was  a  reaction  against 
the  coldness  and  dryness  of  the  current  Protestant  theology,  which  has  been 
described  as  “  polished  as  marble,  but  also  as  lifeless  and.  cold.”  With  its 
multiplied  “  proofs,”  and  “  evidences,”  and  appeals  to  reason,  it  had  failed  to 
make  Christianity  better  known  or  more  loved  by  its  generation  ;  its  authors 
are  constantly  bewailing  the  inefficacy  of  their  own  arguments,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  corruption  of  the  age.  Methodism  appealed  to  the  heart,  thereby 
to  awaken  the  conscience  and  influence  the  will ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  its 
astonishing  success.  It  originated  in  the  prayer-meetings  of  a  few  devoutly- 
disposed  young  men  at  Oxford,  whom  Wesley  joined,  and  among  whom  he  at 
once  became  the  leading  spirit.  He  was  himself  much  influenced  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  Moravianism  ;  but  his  large  and  sagacious  mind 
refused  to  entangle  itself  in  mysticism ;  and,  after  a  curious  debate,  they 
parted,  and  each  went  his  own  way.  After  fruitlessly  endeavouring  for  many 
years  to  accommodate  the  new  movement  to  the  forms  of  the  Establishment, 
Wesley  organized  an  independent  system  of  ministerial  work  and  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  sect  which  he  had  called  into  existence.  After  the  middle  of 
the  century  multitudes  of  human  beings  commenced  to  crowd  around  the 
newly-opened  manufacturing  and  mining  centres  in  the  northern  counties. 
Neither  they  nor  their  employers  took  much  thought  about  their  religious 
concerns.  Hampered  by  their  legal  status,  and  traditionally  suspicious  of 
anything  approaching  to  enthusiasm,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
church  neglected  this  new  demand  on  their  charity  ; — and  miners  and  factory 
hands  would  have  grown  up  as  Pagans  in  a  Christian  land,  had  not  the 
Wesleyan  irregulars  flung  themselves  into  the  breach,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  Gospel,  according  to  their  understanding  of  it,  within  the  reach  of 
|  these  untended  flocks.  At  the  present  time,  Methodism  is  split  up  into  at 
least  seven  different  sects  or  “  connexions,”  numbering  in  all  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  souls.  A  movement  so  vast  has  of  course  a 
literature  to  represent  it ;  but  from  its  sectarian  position  the  literature  of 
Methodism  is,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  sectional  merely ;  it  possesses  no 
permanent  or  general  interest.  Wesley  himself,  and  perhaps  Eletcher  of 
Madeley,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

There  is  nothing  here  which  has  not  often  been  said  before,  and 
the  germ  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  account  is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Lord  Macaulay.  But  Mr.  Arnold  may,  indeed, 
claim  the  praise  of  “  carefully  respecting  religious  susceptibilities.” 
It  must  have  been  a  hard  effort  to  abstain  from  exalting  his  own 
Church  when  he  might  so  fairly  have  done  it.  The  most  striking 
thing  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  account  of  the  Methodists  is  his  con¬ 
trast  between  the  wise  policy  of  Rome  in  the  thirteenth  and  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  the  foolish  policy  of  Canterbury  in  the 
eighteenth.  Successive  Popes  knew  what  to  do  with  Francis  and 
Dominic  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  English  Bishops  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  what  to  do  with  W esley  and  Whitefield,  and  they  left  men, 
one  of  whom  at  least  was  a  strong  High  Churchman,  to  form  an 
irreparable  schism  against  their  own  will.  Lord  Macaulay  could 
say  all  this  without  suspicion.  Mr.  Arnold  was  obliged  to  hold 
his  tongue ;  but  it  must  indeed  have  been  pain  and  grief  to  him. 

The  following  words  occur  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  Preface : — 

While  conceding  the  praise  which  is  justly  their  due  to  existing  compila¬ 
tions  —  to  the  works  of  Craik  and  Spalding,  and  the  epitome  published  by 
Chambers — one  may  say  without  offence  that  the  point  of  view  taken  in 
them  lies  too  far  north,  and  that  Scottish  authors  receive  a  little  more  than 
relative  justice  from  these  Scottish  critics. 

We  do  not  think  any  one  will  hold  that  our  point  of  view 
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lies  “  too  far  north.”  We  have,  in  our  time,  done  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  chastising  Scotchmen  when  they  have 
talked  patriotic  nonsense.  But  we  really  do  not  think  that 
Professor  Craik,  at  least,  is  fairly  open  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  charge. 
What  we  have  always  tried  to  make  Scotchmen  understand,  is 
that  they  are' really  Englishmen,  and  that,  when  they  speak  their 
own  natural  tongue,  they  speak  the  truest  and  purest  English 
that  is  left  us.  Mr.  Arnold  forgets  that  his  subject  is  only  English 
Literature,  while  Professor  Craik’s  subject  is  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  as  well.  Now  the  Lowland  Scotch  dialect,  which  has  re¬ 
tained,  and  still  retains,  so  many  Old-English  forms  which  have 
died  out  of  the  modern  English,  is  an  object  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  in  a  history  of  the  language.  Professor  Craik,  if  anything, 
makes  too  little  of  it,  rather  than  too  much.  Undoubtedly,  Low¬ 
land  Scotch  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  dialect  of  the  rest 
of  Northumberland ;  but  it  had  the  advantage  —  or  disadvantage, 
whichever  it  is  —  of  becoming  the  language  of  a  court,  and  a 
capital,  and  a  national  literature.  Lowland  Scotch  is,  in  fact, 
such  English  as  we  should  all  have  spoken  and  written  if  the  lot 
which  fell  to  the  sons  of  Cerdic  had  fallen  to  the  sons  of  Ida  or 
kElle,  and  if  York  had  become  the  permanent  capital  instead  of 
London.  Such  a  dialect  is  beyond  measure  precious  in  a  history 
of  the  language.  The  comparative  merits  of  modem  English  or 
Scottish  writers  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  question. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Arnold’s  little 
hook,  which  seems  well  suited  to  fill  the  “vacant  niche ’’which  he 
asks  for  it. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE.* 

THE  recent  discussion  in  the  Times  respecting  the  .existence  of 
the  Will-o’-wisp  would  never  have  been  raised  had  the 
sceptic  been  in  possession  of  Mr.  Phipson’s  curious  little  work, 
containing,  as  that  work  does,  such  copious  details  on  the  emission 
of  light,  not  only  by  combustible  substances,  but  by  almost  all 
substances  whatever.  Minerals,  gases,  raindrops,  fogs,  plants, 
decaying  organic  substances,  and  living  animals,  are  here  all 
marshalled  out  to  exhibit  their  phosphoric  phenomena.  That 
minerals  are  sometimes  phosphorescent,  is  a  familiar  fact ;  but  it 
will  probably  startle  the  reader  not  a  little  to  hear  of  raindrops 
being  occasionally  drops  of  fire.  On  January  25,  1822,  during  a 
heavy  snow  fall,  M.  de  Thielau,  on  the  route  to  Frieburg,  noticed 
the  branches  of  the  trees  glowing  with  a  bluish  light.  Perhaps 
you  think  this  was  an  optical  delusion  ?  Arago  will  assure  you  it 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  collected  many  instances  of  lumi¬ 
nous  rain.  On  June  3,  1731,  Hallai,  an  ecclesiastic,  states  that 
near  Constance  he  saw,  during  a  thunderstorm,  rain  which  fell 
like  drops  of  red-hot  liquid.  In  1761,  the  celebrated  Swedish 
chemist,  Bergman,  informed  our  Boyal  Society  that  on  two  occa¬ 
sions,  towards  evening,  and  when  no  thunder  was  heard,  he 
observed  rain  which  sparkled  as  it  touched  the  ground,  making  the 
earth  look  as  if  covered  with  waves  of  fire.  In  1768  M.  Pasumot 
was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  on  an  open  plain  near  Amay  le 
Due.  The  rain  collected  on  the  rim  of  his  hat,  and  when  he 
stooped  his  head  to  let  it  fall  off,  he  noticed  that  in  its  fall, 
encountering  that  which  fell  from  the  clouds,  sparks  were 
emitted  between  the  two  liquids,  at  about  twenty  inches  from  the 
ground.  A  friend  of  Howard,  the  meteorologist,  in  1 809,  dis¬ 
tinctly  saw  the  drops  of  rain  emit  light  during  a  violent  storm. 
And  modern  observers  have  noticed  that  waterspouts  are  luminous 
at  night. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  clouds  themselves  are  phospho¬ 
rescent.  They  absorb  the  light  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
continue  to  emit  it  long  after  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  sun’s 
rays.  Hence,  in  the  very  darkest  of  winter  nights,  when  the  stars 
are  hidden  by  a  thick  curtain  of  cloud,  there  is  still  sufficient 
light  diffused  in  the  open  country  to  prevent  that  difficulty  in 
walking  which  would  be  felt  in  a  dark  cave  or  a  room  with  the 
shutters  closed :  — 

Rozier  states  that,  being  at  Beziers,  in  France,  on  the  15th  of  August,  17S1, 
at  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  evening,  the  sun  having  gone  down  and  the 
sky  overcast,  thunder  was  heard.  At  five  minutes  past  eight,  the  storm 
having  attained  its  height,  Rozier  observed  a  luminous  point  above  the  brow 
of  a  hill  fronting  liis  house  :  this  point  gradually  augmented  in  magnitude 
until  it  assumed  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  phosphoric  zone  subtending  at 
his  eye  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees,  measured  horizontally,  and  having  the 
apparent  height  of  a  few  feet ;  above  this  was  a  dark  band,  and  then  again 
another  zone  of  light.  These  luminous  zones  of  cloud  were  nearer  the  earth 
than  the  storm  clouds,  and  their  brilliancy  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Beccaria  assures  us  that  the  clouds  over  his  observatory  at  Turin  frequently 
shed  in  all  directions  a  strong  reddish  light,  which  was  sometimes  so  intense  as 
to  enable  him  to  read  ordinary  print.  This  nocturnal  luminosity  wras 
especially  observed  in  winter,  between  successive  falls  of  snow. 

When  General  Sabine  and  his  crew  were  lying  at  anchor  at  Loch  Scavig, 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  he  observed  a  cloud  which  constantly  enveloped  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  naked  and  lofty  mountains  which  surround  that  island. 
This  cloud,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  vapour  precipitated  near  the  moun¬ 
tains  after  having  been  brought  by  the  constant  west  winds  from  the 
Atlantic,  was  self-luminous  at  night,  not  occasionally,  but  permanently.  He 
saw  frequently  issue  from  it  jets  of  light,  and  convinced  himself  that  this 
phenomenon  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

We  may  add  to  these  an  observation  of  Nicholson,  who  states  that  during 
a  storm  on  the  30th  of  July,  1797,  at  about  five  in  the  morning,  certain 
clouds  were  observed  to  shine  first  with  a  red,  and  afterwards  with  a  blue, 
light. 

He  Luc  affirms  also,  that  one  winter’s  night,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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London,  he  observed  a  luminous  cloud  extending  east  and  west  across  the 
southern  meridian  of  the  place,  about  30  or  40  degrees  from  the  zenith.  The 
atmosphere  was  clear  but  not  cold,  and  “  there  were  no  signs  of  electricity.” 

One  of  the  most  authentic  and  curious  observations  of  luminous  fogs  was 
lately  communicated  in  a  letter  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  by  M.  L.  F.  Wart- 
mann,  of  Geneva.  The  strange  phenomenon  was  observed  during  nine  suc¬ 
cessive  foggy  nights,  from  the  18th  to  the  26th  of  November,  1859.  The 
moon  being  new,  was  invisible  and  absent  from  the  heavens  of  Geneva.  But 
a  vast  fog,  not  damp  enough  to  wet  the  earth,  but  so  opaque  as  to  render 
invisible  the  borders  of  the  river  Leman  and  the  mount  Saleve,  hovered 
permanently  over  Geneva  and  its  environs.  This  fog  diffused  so  much  johos- 
phoric  light,  that  M.  Wartmann  could  easily  distinguish  books,  etc.,  upon 
his  table,  without  having  recourse  to  any  other  light.  Moreover,  he  questioned 
a  person  who  had  gone  on  foot  from  Geneva  to  Annemasse,  in  Savoie,  on  the 
22nd  of  November  ;  he  had  started  at  half-past  ten  at  night,  and  declared 
that  he  saw  his  way  the  whole  distance  as  if  it  had  been  a  moonlight  night. 
M.  Auguste  de  la  Rive  was,  that  same  night,  at  some  distance  from  Geneva, 
and  was  also  surprised  at  the  distinctness  with  which  he  saw  his  road  and  the 
objects  around  him. 

The  celebrated  dry  fog  of  1783  was  described  by  M.  Verdeil,  a  physician 
of  Lausanne,  as  having  diffused  at  night  a  luminosity  sufficiently  intense  to 
render  distant  objects  visible,  and  this  light  was  equally  spread  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  It.  resembled  the  light  of  the  moon  seen  through  the  clouds. 

This  dry  fog;,  in  which  objects  could  be  seen  at  night  at  a  distance  of  600 
feet,  lasted  a  whole  month  ;  it  made  its  appearance  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  many  distant  places,  spreading  from  the  north  of  Africa  to  Sweden ;  it 
was  likewise  observed  over  a  great  portion  of  North  America,  but  was  not 
seen  to  spread  over  the  sea.  It  appeared  to  reach  higher  than  the  summits 
of  the  highest  mountains,  and  neither  winds  nor  rain  had  any  power  to  dis¬ 
perse  it.  In  Europe  this  fog  exhaled  a  disagreeable  odour,  was  remarkably 
dry,  did  not  affect  the  hygrometer,  and  possessed  the  remarkable  phosphoric 
quality  I  mentioned  above.  Many  philosophers  thought  that,  at  this  period, 
the  earth  was  bathed  in  the  tail  of  a  comet. 

But  in  1831  another  dry  fog  exactly  similar  was  observed;  it  did  not 
spread  so  far  as  that  of  1783,  and  as  it  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  Europe,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  no  comet  was  present  to  cause  its  production. 

The  Will-o’-wisp,  which  dances  over  hogs  and  marshes,  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  spontaneous  inflammation  of  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  .gas.  Now,  although  this  would  be  a  vera  causa 
if  the  presence  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  could  be  proved,  that 
gas  spontaneously  igniting  whenever  it  comes  into  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  yet  we  have  no  right  to  assume  its  existence;  and 
Mr.  Phipson  pertinently  remarks  that  no  chemical  experiment  has 
yet  been  advanced  to  prove  that  the  process  of  putrefaction  in 
organic  matters  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.  He  conceives  that  the  Will-o’-wisp  is  sometimes  due 
to  the  combustion  of  a  gas,  and  sometimes  to  be  connected  with 
the  luminous  mists  previously  mentioned. 

The  luminousness  of  dead  fish  was  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Dead 
mackerels  and  herrings  are  always  luminous  in  the  dark  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  On  rubbing  the 
finger  over  the  luminous  surface  we  recognise  an  oily  substance, 
which  renders  the  finger  luminous  as  if  rubbed  with  phosphorus. 
On  placing  this  grease  under  the  microscope,  not  a  vestige  of 
infusorial  life  is  seen,  so  that  the  luminosity  cannot,  like  that 
of  the  sea,  depend  on  animalcules.  Cold  prevents,  or  rather 
suspends,  the  phosphorescence;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  heat 
evolved  with  the  light,  showing  that  the  phenomena  are  not 
dependent  on  combustion.  Mr.  Phipson  proved,  by  direct  che¬ 
mical  experiment,  that  no  phosphorus  exists  in  this  luminous 
grease ;  so  that  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  the  light  to 
the  presence  of  microscopic  fungi ;  but  he  now  supposes  it  due  to 
some  peculiar  organic  matter  which  possesses  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark  like  phosphorus  itself. 

It  is  not  dead  fish  only  which  exhibit  the  phenomenon.  Boyle 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  paper  on  shining 
flesh,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  phosphorescence  of  a  neck  of  veal , 
which  shone  in  more  than  twenty  places  “  as  decaying  wood  or 
putrefying  fish  do.”  In  1 83  8  M.  Julia  de  Fontenelle  related  a  case 
of  phosphorescence  observed  on  the  dead  body  of  a  man ;  nor  are 
such  cases  infrequent  in  the  dissecting-rooms;  but  they  escape 
observation  simply  because  such  rooms  are  rarely  visited  at  night, 
or  because,  when  they  are  visited,  a  light  is  usually  carried,  which 
is  too  strong  to  permit  the  visitor’s  noticing  the  phosphoric  radia¬ 
tions  from  the  scattered  fragments  of  flesh. 

It  is  a  curious  point  that  in  the  living  animal,  phosphorescence, 
as  a  normal  phenomenon,  ceases  after  we  pass  the  insects.  Below 
that  line  there  are  numerous  examples  both  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms ;  above  that  line  no  single  case  has  been  authen¬ 
ticated.  As  an  abnormal  phenomenon  it  has  been  observed  once 
or  twice :  — 

Marsh,  in  an  Essay  upon  the  Evolution  of  Light  from  the  Human  Subject, 
brings  forward  the  following  statement  made  to  him  in  these  words  : — 
“  About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  my  sister’s  death,  we  were  struck  by 
luminous  appearances  proceeding  from  her  head  in  a  diagonal  direction.  She 
was  at  the  time  in  a  half  recumbent  position  and  perfectly  tranquil.  The 
light  was  pale  as  the  moon,  but  quite  evident  to  mamma,  myself,  and  sisters, 
who  were  watching  over  her  at  the  time.  One  of  us,  at  first,  thought  that  it 
was  lightning,  till  shortly  afterwards  we  fancied  we  perceived  a  sort  of 
tremulous  glimmer  playing  around  the  head  of  the  bed  ;  and  then,  recollecting 
that  we  had  read  something  of  a  similar  nature  having  been  observed  pre¬ 
vious  to  dissolution,  we  had  candles  brought  into  the  room,  fearing  our  dear 
sister  would  perceive  it,  and  that  it  might  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  last 
moments.” 

We  are  told  of  a  similar  luminous  apparition  around  the  person,  and  in  the 
room,  of  a  man  who  had  been  lying  ill  of  a  lingering  disease,  of  which  he 
afterwards  died  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland. 

In  1840,  Donovan  published,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  a  very  curious 
case  of  phosphorescence  upon  the  living  body  of  a  man.  “  I  was  sent  for,”  lie 
says,  “  to  see  Harrington,  in  December,  1828.  He  had  been  under  the  care 
of  my  predecessor,  and  had  been  entered  in  the  dispensary  book  as  a  phthi¬ 
sical  patient ;  and  on  referring  to  my  note-book,  I  find  that  the  stetkoscopic 
and  other  indications  of  phthisis  were  indubitable.  He  was  under  my  care 
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for  about  five  years,  during  which  time  the  symptoms  continued  stationary, 
and  I  had  discontinued  my  attendance  for  about  two  years,  when  the  report 
became  general  that  mysterious  lights  were  seen  every  night  in  his  cabin. 
The  subject  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  .  .  .  I  determined  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  ordeal  of  my  own  senses ;  and  for  this  purpose 
visited-  the  cabin  for  fourteen  nights.-  On  three  nights  only  did  I  witness 
anything  unusual.  Once  I  perceived  a  luminous  fog,  resembling  the  Aurora 
Borealis  ;  and  twice  I  saw  scintillations,  Hite  the  sparkling  phosphorescence 
exhibited  by  sea-infusoria.  From  the  close  scrutiny  I  made,  I  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  say  that  no  imposition  was  either  employed  or  attempted. 

These  strange  luminous  apparitions  are  never  seen  but  in  cases  of  extensive 
disease.  The  theories  that  have  hitherto  been  brought  forward  to  explain 
them  are  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  these  phenomena. 

I  read  also  of  another  similar  case  of  phosphoric  light  glimmering  about 
the  bed  of  a  woman  in  Milan.  This  light  fled  from  the  hand  which  ap¬ 
proached  it,  and  was  at  length  entirely  dispersed  by  a  current  of  air. 

Some  advocates  of  the  so-called  a  spontaneous  combustion  ” 
have  ignorantly  adduced  cases  like  these  as  evidence  in  their 
favour  —  ignorantly,  we  say,  since  they  ought  to  have  known  that 
thi3  phosphorescence  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  combustion,  and  that 
its  light  will  not  bum. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  seek  in  .Mr.  Phipson’s  interesting 
little  volume  for  the  information  he  has  collected  respecting  phos¬ 
phoric  plants  and  animals,  and  for  the  theoretical  considerations 
with  which  he  concludes  his  survey.  We  will  merely  add  that  it 
is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  male  glow-worm  has  not 
the  power  of  emitting  light.  He  has  the  same  power  as  the 
female.  The  light  is  peculiar*;  it  doe3  not  possess  the  properties 
of  reflected  light,  and  it  is  refracted  like  the  light  of  sun  and 
stars,  when  passing*  from  one  medium  to  another  of  different 
density.  “  We  are  told  that  it  was  formerly  a  custom  among  the 
Italian  youths  to  decorate  the  hair  of  their  mistresses  with  these 
diamonds  of  the  night,  which  was  probably  less  expensive  than 
pearl  necklaces,  and  evidently  surpassed  the  brightness  of  the 
mineral  diamond.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Busjield  Fcrrand  has  written  to  us  to  say  that  he  never  used  the 
argument  attributed  to  him  in  our  Paper  of  November  I  5  ;  which , 
he  adds,  is  in  opposition  to  his  principles.  This  being  so,  we  much 
regret  our  involuntary  mistake. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  cf  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ^ - 


fMIRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night  at  Eight,  and 

Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three,  in  St.  James’s  Hull.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS. 
Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Rond  Street,  and  at 
Ausiin’s,  ”8  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Collins’  BENEFIT  on  Friday  Evening  next,  December  5. 


QMXTIIFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW,  1862.— The  Sixty- 

fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  PIGS.  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS  and 
ROOTS,  will  be  held  in  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINGTON  (near  the  Angel),  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  December  8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

THE  OPENING  DAY.  on  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  8_ADMISSION,  FIVE  SHILLINGS. 
On  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY —  ADMISSION,  ONE 
SHILLING. 

The  Great  Agricultural  Hall,  Four  Hundred  feet  long.  Seventy-five  feet  high,  with  a  clear 
span  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  feet,  with  a  minor  Hall  One  Hundred  feet  square,  has 
been  built  specially  for  the  use  of  the  Smithiield  Club. 

The  LIGHT  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  and  ROOTS  will  be  arranged  in  Four  Spacious 
Galleries. 

The  HEAVY  MACHINERY  beneath  the  Galleries. 

The  CATTLE  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  divided  by  a  Promenade  upwards  of  Twenty  feet 
wide. 

A  First  Class  Refreshment  Room,  and  several  convenient  Bar3,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Pur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Shows.  Retiring  Rooms  and  Lavatories  for  Ladies 
and  for  Gentlemen,  a  Cloak  and  Parcel  Office,  a  Post  Office,  a  Telegraph  Office,  and  many  other 
accommodations  will  be  provided.  The  Hail  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated  every  evening  by  a 
Thousand  Gas-burners.  (Open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.)  Western  Entrance,  Liverpool  Road; 
Eastern  Entrance,  Islington  Green. 

QMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW.— Opening  Day  of  the  NEW 

L  -  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.  Admission.  Five  Shillings. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Mitchell’s  Library,  Rond  Street.  Sams’s  Library,  St.  James’s 
Street. 

QMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW.  —  At  the  AGRICULTURAL 

L—-*  HALL,  near  the  Angel,  Islington. 

Hie  London  and  North-Western,  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Great  Northern  Railways  will 
run  Excursion  Trains  at  their  Lowest  Scale  of  Fares.  Special  Arrangements  for  Return 
Tickets,  extending  over  Eight  Days  by  Ordinary  Trains,  have  also  been  made  by  these  and  other 
Companies. 


npilE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW  (removed 

A-  from  Baker  Street),  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINGTON, 

On  Monday,  December  8,  Admission  5s. 


Tuesday,  „  0,  „  lo. 

■Wednesday „  10,  „  Is. 

Thursday,  „  It,  „  Is. 

Friday,  „  12,  „  is. 

Carriage  Entrance  .•••••••  Pentonville  Hill* 

Western -Entrance . Liverpool  Road. 

Eastern  Entrance . Islington  Green. 


Excursion  Trains  at  International  Exhibition  fares  will  run  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  Great  Northern,  Great  Western,  and  Great  Eastern  Lines.  Monday,  when  the 
admission  will  be  5s.,  has  been  added  to  the  usual  four  days  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  who  object  to  a  crowd. 


QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS. — Winter 

^  Exhibition  of  Sketches  and  Studies  by  the  Members.  Now  open  daily,  at  their  Gallery, 
5  Pall  Mull  East.  Admission*  One  Shilling:.  JOS.  J.  JENKINS,  Secretai'y. 

AYR.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

A' A  from  Subjects  in  "PUNCH.”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited 
is  Open  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  illuminated  with  gas,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  near  the 
Bank.  Admission.  One  Shilling. 


pEDECRD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

'  the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  E"-ypt 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria.  Constaminoplc,  tiie  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
pei  mission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  lbS  New  Bond  Street 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is.  * 


THING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  — The  PROFESSORSHIP 

A  A-  of  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  will  be  vacant  at  Easier  next,  and  the  Council  are 
now  ready  to  receive  applications  from  Gentlemen  desirous  of  offering  themselves  as 
Candidates. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 


T  TNIVERSIT Y  of  ST.  ANDREWS. — Notice  is  hereby  given 

YJ  that  the  Last  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, under  thekiresent 
Regulations,  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  December  17.  On  this  occasion  Fellows  and 
Members  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  of  the  Fucultv 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  Licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company  are 
eligible  for  examination. 

All  Candidates  are  required  to  communicat,  by  letter,  with  Dr.  Day,  the  Professor  of 
Medicine,  fourteen  days  before  the  period  of  Examination,  and  to  present  themselves  to  the 
Secretary  for  Registration,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  December  1(5. 

By  Order  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

St.  Andrews, Nov.  17,  1862.  JAMES  McBE AN,  JM.A ..Secretary, 


■ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

Under  the  Management  of  Mbs  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  Lessees _ 

On  Monday,  December  1,  TIIE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL.  On  Tuesday,  December  2,  Thursday,  4, 
and  Saturday,  6.  Wallace’s  successful  Opera,  LOVE’S  TRIUMPH.  Oil  Wednesday,  3,  and 
Friday,  5,  an  OPERA.  Commence  at  Efeht. 


TV/TONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

-LvjL  Herr  Joachim’s  Last  Appearance  but  One.  on  MONDAY  EVENING  next.  DECEM¬ 
BER  1,  when  Mendelssohn’s  Ottct  will  be  repeated  for  the  last  time  this  Season.  Executants. 
MM.  Joachim,  L.  Kies,  Carrodus,  Watson,  II.  Webb.  W.  II.  Uann,  Paque,  and  l'iatti.  Piano¬ 
forte,  11  err  Paucr.  Vocalists,  Mis3  Banks  and  Mr.  Santley.  Conductor,  Mr.  Benedict.  Sofa 
stalls.  6s.;  balcony,  3s.;  admission.  Is. 


QT.  JAMES’S  HALL.— WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  3. 

O  ERIN-GO-BRAGH.  “Cead  Mille  Folthae.”  MOORE’S  IRISH  NATIONAL  MELO¬ 
DIES,  with  Band  of  20  Harps  and  Chorus  of  409  Voices.  Harps— (the  most  eminent  performers 
in  London);  Chorus— Members  of  the  Vocal  Association,  and  other  Metropolitan  Choral 
Societies).  Vocalists— Miss  Banks,  Mis.  It.  F.  Abbot,  and  Mt.  Henry  Haigh.  Conductor— 
Mr.  Benedict.  Early  application  for  Tickets  is  requisite.  Sofa  Stalls,  6s.;  Balcony,  3s.; 
Area,  2s.;  Admission,  Is. 


-jV/TR.  EDMUND  YATES’S  INVITATIONS,  EGYPTIAN 

-L.VJL  HALL,  PICCADILLY. 

ME.  EDMUND  YATES  requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on  Monday  Evening, 
December  8,  and  every  succeeding  evening  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight  o’CIock,  to  an  Evening 
Party  (with  a  little  music),  ut  which  ho  hopes  to  introduce  you  to  MR.  HAROLD  POWER. 
Mr.  William  Beverley  has  built  a  Conservatory  and  decorated  a  Drawing-Room,  which  will  be 
thrown  open  to  Mr.  Yates’s  guests;  and  some  charming  works  by  Mr.- Frith,  R.A.,  and  Mt.  Marcus 
Stone  will  be  placed  in  the  Picture  Gallery.  Mr.  Harold  Power  has  promised  to  bring  several 
of  his  Theatrical  Friends,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent,  amateur  Singers  of  the  day,  including 
Dr.  Dobell  Dee,  the  Staudigl  of  private  life  Baron  YBdoll,  with  one  of  his  favourite  Heeler, 
Mr.  D.  Twecdle,  who  will  sing  his  last  sweetcomposition,  and  Jack  Bagot,  with  his  universally 
popular  song  of  London  Society.  Mamma  and, the  Girls,  and  Miss  F  errors,  have  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  Mr.  Goodrych,  that  charming  tenor,  has  promised  to  come  if  the  evening  is 
favourable  to  his  register  and  suitable  for  the  production  of  his  chest  notes.  In  order  that  the 
evening  may  not  be  wholly  given  up  to  frivolous  amusements,  Mr.  Harold  Power  will  commu¬ 
nicate  his  experiences  of  a  recent  ca6e  of  garotting,  and'  Mate,  musically,  his  opinion  of  cur 
London  Bandits.  PART  IL 


Afterthe  termination  of  the  Evening  Party  and  the  close  of  the  London  Season,  Mr.  Yates 
and  Mr.  Power  will  ask  you  to  accompany  them  to  the  Sca-side.  They  have  selected  Bathcable- 
Super-Marc  from  a  host  of  other  watering-places,  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  will 
there  meet  many  old,  and  seme  new  acquaintances.  You  will,  of  course,  have  to  undergo  the 
usual  Lodging-house  Miseries,  and  if  you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lodge  in  the  same  house 
with  Miss  Ferrers,  your  rest  will  probably  be  disturbed  by  her  latest  admirer,  or  lover,  whoso 
rerennde,  called  “  Hidden  Fire,”  will  certainly  be  repeated  every  evening.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  you  will  probably  enjoy  your-  Sea-side  trip  very  much,  as  you  will  have  all 
the  ordinary  amusements  of  a  watering-place,  and  ample  leisure  for  a  quiet  chat  on  the 
"Bubbles  of  the  Day." 

The  Box  Office  will  be  open  every  day  from  11  till  6  o'clock.  Stall,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is. 
A  Private  Box  to  Hold  Four  Persons,  Ono  Guinea. 

It  is  respect! ully  intimated  that  no  Bonnets  can  be  worn  in  the  Stall!. 

No  Fees  to  Attendants. 


TO  CLASSICAL  TEACHERS.  — WANTED,  on  the  1st  of 

A-  March  next,  a  CLASSICAL  MASTER,  to  conduct  the  higher  Latin  and  Greek  Classes 
of  the  Grange  House  School. 

The  Mastership  is  a  non-resident  one,  and  the  duties  are  limited  to  five  hours’  Teaching  per 
diem.  ^ 


The  Salary  attached  to  the  appointment  is  from  £150  (Guaranteed)  to  £300 

pr»nrrlin«y  t.n  nhilit.V  SUCCCSS  1M  Tuiir.llill <T  :  htlt  t.llft  (rPntlpmoTi  tr»  Lo  nva fYx,- .  ,..,1 


Edinburgh. 

Parties  desirous  of  6uch  an  Appointment  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Head- 
Master,  and  to  forward  printed  copies  of  Certificates  as  to  their  Professional  experience 
addressed, "  The  Grange  House,  Edinburgh,"  on  or  before  December  21.  ’ 

November2t,  1862. 

SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  and 

^  METALLURGY. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. ,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge.  J 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  John  Brown,  Esq. 

Tbe  Master  Cutler. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Wharnclifie. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  K.II.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  M.R.I.A. 

Sir  Roderie  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 

John  Percy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  l’.R.S..  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines 
William  Fairbnirn.  Esq.,G.E.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Hunt.  Esq. ,  F.lt.S.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records 

YfarringtmRVy.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy- in  the  Royal 

Director. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School ;  late  FeUow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Professors. 

Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  and  Geology— James  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  F.C.S.,of  the  Universities  of  Giessen 
and  Berlin. 

Engineering  and  Shining — J.  Thompson,  C.E. 

Mathematics,  Xatural  Philosophy ,  and  Applied  Mechanics— Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  afford  a  complete  scientific  and 
practical  education  to  students  wno  are  destined  to  become  civil,  mechanical  or  mining  engi¬ 
neers,  or  manufacturers  of  any  kind.  Its  object  i3  thoroughly  to  discipline  the  student  Lin  tiie 
principles  ot  those  Sciences  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  Engineer,  Metallurgist  or  Manu¬ 
facturer  depend. 

The  education  will  be  given  by  mean3  of  Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures,  by  Catechetical 
Class  Instruction,  by  Practical  leaching  in  the  Laboratory  and  Drawing  Room,  and  occasion- 
ally  by  Field  Excursions. 

The  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  be  conducted  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Sheffield  Collejuate  School.  The  two  Institutions,  although  both  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Itev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  Principal  of*  the  Collegiate  School,  are,  however,  entirely 
distinct. 

A  detailed  Prospectus,  containing  Syllabuses  of  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures,  anil  all  other 
information,  arrangements  lor  boarding,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Director. 
The  School  will  open  in  the  First  Week  in  February,  1863. 


HP IIE  Rev.  C.  R.  CON1BEARE,  late  Student  and  Tutor  of 

A-  Christ  Church,  intends  Starting  for  I  i’ALY  and  ROME  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
will  return  to  England  in  May.  He  is  willing  to  take  Cue  or  Two  Pupils  with  him,  who 

might,  if  it  were  so  wished,  continue  to  Read  with  him  on  his  Return  Heine _ Itcliin  Stoke 

Rectory,  near  Alresford,  Hants. 


[November  29,  1862 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


XT'  DUCATION  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. — Miss  Stokes 

-B— 4  and  Miss  E.  A.  Stokes  (holding  a  Certificate  of  Queen’s  College),  assisted  by  Foreign 
Governesses  and  Eminent  Professors,  receive  Twelve  Young  Ladies.  The  house,  with  spacious 
gardens,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  healthy  suburb  of  Kensington,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Gardens.  The  comforts  of  Home  are  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  Superior  Education — 
The  highest  references.— Applications  to  Messrs.  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187  Picadilly. 

Q  ALISBURY  PLAIN.  —  A  CLERGYMAN,  residing  in  one  of 

the  most  healthy  Villages  of  Salisbury  Plain,  offers  careful  PRIVATE  TUITION  to  a 
Pew  Boys  under  the  age  of  14.  Highest  references  given.  Terms,  60  to  80  Guineas.— A ddress, 
Kcv.  0.  S.,  Mr.  E.  Dawson’s,  33  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  London. 


TJRIVATE  PUPILS  are  carefully  Trained  (at  his  Rectory,  near 

Swindon)  by  an  Oxford  M.A _ Address,  in  the  first  instance,  Rev.  M.,  at  Mr.  Spack- 

man’s,  S.P.C.K.  Depot,  Queen’s  Street,  Oxford. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —A  Military 

Tutor,  who  1ms  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed  12th,  13th, 
35th, and  63rd  Address,  A.  D.  Sprange,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

nPWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.— M.A. ,  6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 


YUVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  —  A  Competitive  Examination 

of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  June  or  July  1863. 
The  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  natural  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  May 
next,  shall  be  over  18  years  of  age  and  under  22,  and  of  good  health  and  character. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Westminster,  S.W. _ 

A  S  SECRETARY  and  LIBRARIAN.— A  Young  Gentleman, 

who  thoroughly  understands  both  duties,  will  be  disengaged  very  shortly — Address, 
E.  B..  at  Mr.  Harvey’s,  Cocksnur  Street. _ 

r  ERIE  PRESS. — A  Leader  Writer,  at  present  and  for  tlie  past 

two  years  on  the  Staff  of  a  Morning  Paper  would  accept  a  Country  Editorship  ;  or  supply 
Articles  o:  letters  to  a  Town  or  Country  Paper,  on  moderate  terms — Address,  Leader  Writer, 
3  Oxford  Villa-,  Stoke  Newington,  N. _ 

PARTNERSHIP.  — To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references.  —  Address,  Alpha,  “Publishers’  Circular”  Office, 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. _ ~ _ 

PO  PUBLISHERS.  —  A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

J-  embarking  iu  the  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS,  either  as  PARTNER  or  by  PURCHASE. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Lind  ley.  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Wimbledon  Park. —Handsome  Modern  Detached  Residence,  built  by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  with 
beautifully  Timbered  Grounds. 

TV/TESSRS.  DEBENHAM  and  TEWSON  are  instructed  by 

the  Owner,  who  is  about  to  leave  England,  to  SELL,  at  the  Mart,  on  jTuesday,  Dec.  9, 
at  12,  the  elegant  modern  FREEHOLD  RESIDENCE,  known  as  Devon  Lawn,  Victoria  Road, 
Wimbledon  Park,  situate  in  the  preferable  part  of  this  eminently  healthy  and  favourite 
neighborhood,  within  five  miles  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  a  short  drive  from  Richmond  Park, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  Putney  Station.  The  residence  is  on  a  moderate  scale  and  admirably 
built  and  finished,  having  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Cubitt  especially  for  the  abode  of  the  late 
owner.  All  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  of  the  very  best  quality;  and  although  at 
present  only  adapted  for  a  small  establishment,  it  has  been  so  constructed  that  a  wing  could 
readily  be  added  and  thus  make  it  a  good  family  abode.  It  now  comprises  six  bed-chambers, 
a  servant’s  attic,  man’s  sleeping-room,  three  reception-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  viz.:— 
drawing-room  and  boudoir,  together  34  ft.  by  15  ft.,  dining-room  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  (exclusive  of  bay 
window),  morning-room  18  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.,  lofty  hall,  bath-room  with  bath  and  supplies  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  excellent  dry  domestic  offices  (including  room  for  housekeeper),  and  good  cell  ar- 
age.  The  approach  from  the  road  is  by  a  carriage  drive  through  the  grounds,  the  extent  of 
which  is  upwards  of  10  acres,  embellished  with  a  variety  of  well-grown  timber.  The  resi¬ 
dence,  with  about  2i  acres,  will  be  offered  in  one  lot,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  in  four 
lots;  but,  if  required,  the  entire  property,  or  any  two  or  more  lots,  will  be  offered  together, 
or  the  whole  or  any  part  can  be  treated  for  by  private  contract.  Particulars  of  Messrs. 
Lawrence  &  Mark  by,  Solicitors,  6  Lincolu’s  Inn  Fields;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  80  Cheapside. 

"DEN  RHYDDING,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  —  A  Winter  and  Spring 

Residence.— Physician— Dr.  Macleod,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.A.S.  Scot. ;  Surgeon— Thomas  Scott, 
M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Ben  R'nydding  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  comfortable  establishments  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 

While  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Ben  Rhydding  proceeds  on  Hydrotherapeutics  as 
to  ii«  main  principle,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that,  but  includes  the  systematic  application 
of  the  art  of  cure  in  its  whole  range,  and  with  all  its  resources. _ 

Hydropathic  sanatorium.  —  sudbrook  park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ 

IX/TONEY.  —  £10,000.  —  Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a  Private  Gentleman, 
upon  note  of  bund,  life  interests,  reversions,  legacies,  land,  houses,  or  other  property.  Interest, 
5  per  cent _ Address,  A.  B.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. _ 

CEVEN  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  PREFERENCE  STOCK 

of  the  DEMERARA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Issued  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Colonial  Ordinance  of  August  26,  1861. 

Applications  for  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Stock  may  be  sent  to  CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq., 
Colonial  Commissioner,  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  &  Cave,  62 
Threadneedle  Street,  London. _ 

(X<  OOD  INVESTMENTS.  —  CAPITALISTS  may  secure  from 

20  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  in  judiciously  selected  dividend  Mines.  Instances  frequently 
occur  of  young  Mines  rising  in  value  1,000  or  2,000  percent.,  but  this  class  of  security  should 
only  be  purchased  on  the  most  reliable  information.  The  undersigned  devotes  special  attention 
to  Mines,  and  will  afford  every  information  to  capitalists,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 

Now  ready,  BRITAIN’S  METAL  MINES,  a  complete  Guide  to  their  Laws,  Usages, 
Localities,  and  Statistics.  By  John  R.  Pike,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  Is. ;  or  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. _ 

"p'NGRAVING  on  WCOD. — B.  J.  Malden  begs  to  announce 

!  that  he  continues  to  execute  every  description  of  DRAWING  and  ENGRAVING  on 

WOOD,  for  Publishers,  Sec.,  to  whom  he  is  prepared  to  give  Estimates _ 5  Chichester  Place, 

King’s  Cross,  W.C. _ 

ATEW  FOREIGN  PHOTOGRAPHS.  —  Views  in  Switzerland 

*  and  Savoy,  300  views,  4s.  to  25s.  each.  Venice,  a  Series  of  100,  at  4s.  each,  Athens,  general 
views  of  the  Acropolis  from  various  points,  8s.  each.  Views  in  Rome,  an  extensive  collection  in 
various  sizes,  at  4s.,  10s.  6d.,  25s.,  55s.,  and  84s.  each. 

_ T.  H.  Gladwell,  Importer  and  Publisher,  21  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. _ 

"DURNISH  your  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES:  they 

are  the  cheapest  in  the  end — Deane  &  Co.’s  priced  FURNISHING  LIST  may  be  had  on 
application  or  post-free.  This  List  embraces  the  leading  articles  from  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  establishment,  and  is  arranged  to  facilitate  purchasers  in  the  selection  of  goods. 
It  comprises  Table  Cutlery,  Electro-plate,  Lamps,  Baths,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Britannia  Metal,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Brass  Goods,  Culinary  Utensils,  Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats,  &c — Deane  &  Co.,  London  Bridge.  Established  a.d.  170Q. _ 

A  RTISTS’  IMPROVED  STUDIO  EASEL.— Will  take 

-k-* *-  Canvasses  from  Cinches  to  upwards  of  10  feet  high.  Powerful  winding-up  movement; 
steady  fall-forward  ditto.  Very  complete,  simple,  strong,  and  efficacious. 

Win  son  &  Newton,  Manufacturers.  38  Rathbone  Place,  London. 

TAUTOH  BULBS. — Tlie  following  First  Class  Collection,  for 

present  Planting,  sent  safety  packed  for  £1 ;  half,  10s.:— 20  finest  Hyacinths,  by  name,  12 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  6  paper  white,  12  double  white,  12  Pheasant  Eye  do.,  12  Jonquils,  24 
Double  Van  Thol  Tulips,  12  single  do.,  12  double  early,  12  late  do.,  6  Fire  King,  6  Tourne  Sol, 
100  Crocus,  20  Napoleon  do.,  extra  fine  yellow,  20  mixed  Anemones,  12  scarlet  do.,  50  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  12  carmine  do.,  18  Iris,  6  Gladiolus,  50  Snowdrops,  2  Japan  Lilies. 

P.  O.  orders  to  II.  Alexander,  Render  Street,  New  Cros9,  S.E. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON,  Foreign  Warehousemen  and  Family 

•  Grocers,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Breakfast  and  Luncheon 
Delicacies,  Comestibles,  and  Articles  for  Dessert,  noticing,  amongst  others,  York  and  West¬ 
phalia  Hams, Pickled  and  Smoked  Ox  Tongues,  Strasburg  and  Yorkshire  Pies,  Smoked  Salmon, 
Sardioes,  Gorgona  Anchovies,  French  Truffles,  Preserved  Green  Peas,  French  Beans,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Tomatoes,  French  and  Spanish  Olives,  Crystallized  and  Glaces  Apricots,  Greengages, 
Strawberries  and  Angelica,  Jordan  Almonds,  Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French  Plums,  and  a 
variety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons ;  their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces,  prepared 
under  personal  superintendence  ;  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Cotfees,  Sugars,  Spices, 
Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  household  requisites  supplied  of  tlie  best  descriptions.— 
Families  regularly  waited  on  lor  orders.— 0  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 
N.B.— Sole  proprietors  of  the  Receipt  lor  Harvey’s  Sauce. 


MAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  77  and  78  Oxford  Street,  contains  the  largest  STOCK  in 
London  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to 
military  and  civil  appointments  in  India  and  Colonies,  can  select  complete  services  ot  plate  ot 
the  most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 


MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 
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Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price.  The  most  beautiful  and  varied 
assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere  of  tea  and  dinner-services,  cruets,  cruet-frames,  dish-covers, 
side-dishes,  waiters,  tea-trays,  fruit-stands,  (■pergnes,  &c.,  the  quality  excellent,  and  the  prices 
the  lowest  possible.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  military  messes, 
hotels,  and  all  public  establishments. 

Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  stock  for  selection  and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  prices. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only  London  establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street _ Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. _ _ _ 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

XTARLAND  &  FISHER,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and 

-i-J-  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Church  and  Domestic  Mediaeval  Furniture, 
Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Hlustrated  Priced  Catalogue, 
upon  application.— 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ _ . 

Q  T  A  I  N  E  D  GLASS  WINDOWS 

D  j-OR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  Gd. 
_ WORKS— 24  CARDINGTON  STREET.  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. _ 

OLD  BOTTLED  PORT.  — 20,000  dozen  Choice  Vintages. 

V-/  NOW  BOTTLING,  100  PIPES  — 1858  VINTAGE. 

Old  Bottled  Solera,  E.  J.  Brown,  and  Paeto  Sherries.  1857  Sparkling  Moselles,  Hocks,  and 
Champagnes.  First  Growth  Clarets,  Burgundies,  and  very  old  Virgin  Marsalas,  &e. 
GEORGE  SMITH,  86  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  Sec.  Sec. 
Price  Lists  of  ail  Wines  Post  Free.  Terms  Cash,  or  London  Reference. 
Extraordinary  Old  Pale  Champagne  and  Cognac  Brandies.  Old  Jamaica  Rum,  age  of  three 
generations.  Old  Store  Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskies.  Foreign  Liqueurs. 

TYINAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Observe  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  “Kinahan’s  LL  Whisky. 


rP URTLE.  —  McO ALL’S  AVEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d.; 
pints,  5s.  6d. ;  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others. 

J.  McCALL  &  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  IIOUNDSDITCH,  N.E. 

***  Prize  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Provisions  without  over-cooking,  whereby 
_ freshness  and  flavour  is  retained. _ 

XT ORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

J — ■-  with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniinan’s  Tea  is  uncoloured ,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  by  2,280  Agents.  

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium') 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

-*— ■ i  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 

remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 


SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  JOSEPH  OLLIFFE,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris. 

“I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  beneficial  and  salutary  effects.” 


Dr.  LETIIEBY,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. 

“  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil 
has  great  therapeutic  power;  and  from  my  investigations,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  article.” 


Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d.  ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  : 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


(YUININE.  —  Tlie  Medical  Profession,  tlie  “  Lancet,” 

Dr.  Hassall,  and  others,  recommend  “Waters’  Quinine  Wine”  as  an  excellent  and 
simple  stimulant.  Manufactured  only  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at  30s.  a  dozen. 
_ Wholesale  Agent,  E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. _ 

QAUCE.—  LEA  &  PER  R  INS’ 

►X  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Chosse  Se  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  Se  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


rT'EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

_  MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMFLLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 


DHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA,  &c. — Those  who  suffer  from 

these  distressing  affections  are  recommended  to  try  the  Patent  VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
BRUSH,  invented  by  Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  Berlin,  26s.  each,  and  sold  by  all  respectable  chemists. 
— Wholesale  Agents,  S.  Maw  &  Son,  11  Aidersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  of  whom  pamphlets, 
containing  opinions  of  the  press,  testimonials,  & c.,  may  be  had  on  application  gratis,  or  post 
free  on  receipt  of  a  penny  postage  stamp. _ _ 

(ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  iip- 

^  wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey — Sold  in  bottles,  3s.6d.,  6s.,  and  1  Is.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  Loudon,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. _ 

TVTORE  CURES  of  COUGHS,  COLDS,  and  HOARSENESS 

-LTA  TIIIS  WEEK>  by  DK  locOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS—From  Messrs.  Fergyson 
and  Son,  auctioneers,  Leek,  November  21,  1862.— “  Sir,  the  beneficial  effects  we  have  derived 
from  your  Pulmonic  Wafers  make  us  feel  it  a  duty  to  offer  you  our  gratuitous  testimony  to 
their  superiority  over  any  other  remedy  we  have  ever  tried  for  colds,  coughs,  and  hoarseness,  so 
peculiarly  troublesome  to  our  profession.”  They  have  a  pleasant  taste.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
at  1 8.  Hd.,  2s.  9d.  and  11s.  per  box.  _ _ _ _ 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


NTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

_ Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen  ,&c. 

QHERWOOD’S  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

’  mended  as  being  second  only  to  “Price’s  Patent  Child’s.”— Bei,mont,  Vauxiiall. 


November  29, 1862.]  The  Saturday  Review. 


Established  a.d.  1844. 

H-REAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

'-A  SOCIETY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  25  &  26  Vic.  cap.  74. 

WILLIAM  HUNKY  DICKSON,  Esq.,  Chancellor  House,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  R.  DAVISON,  Esq.,  2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  Deputy  Chairman. 

This  Society  is  established  on  the  tried  and  approved  principle  of  Mutual  Assurance.  The 
funds  are  accumulated  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  members,  under  their  own  immediate 
superintendence  and  control.  The  profits  are  divided  annually. 
im  Cheapside,  K.C. _ _ _ _ C.  L.  LAWSON,  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. —INSTITUTED  1820. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 


JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
IIENKY  DAVIDSON,  Esq., Deputy -Chaiiman. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  Held,  Esq. 

George  Ilibbert,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Thos.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


PROFITS — Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year. 
The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS — The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  January  4,  1842,  vary  from 
£78  to  £16  los.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  January  4,  1842,  vary  in  like 
manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS. —  The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  tills  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  ivhen  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

_ _ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

#  Invested  Assets,  £5,000,000.  Annual  Income,  £495,000. 

Profits  divided  every  fifth  year. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  allotted  to  the  Assfired. 

The  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  at  the  five  Divisions  of  Profit  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
amount  to  £3,500,000. 

Policies  on  the  Participating  Scale  of  Premiums  effected  on  or  before  December  31  of  the 
present  year,  will  share  in  the  next  Division  of  Profits,  which  will  be  made  up  to  December  31, 
1864. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  for  effecting  Assurances,  apply  to  the  Actuary',  at  the  Society’s 
Office,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

October,  1862.  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 


J>OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub-  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors. 

Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Drnce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

William  Tetiow  Ilibbert,  Esq. 

James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  \\  ithout,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  life. 

A  liberal  participation  iu  Profits,  with  exemption  under  Royal  Charter  from  the  liabilities 
cf  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,  with  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  all«-wed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A  Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  wili  be  forwarded  on  application, 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary . 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nels-.n,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes.  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


E 


H'QDI  table  assurance  office. 

1  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Ho.n.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

H.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 

the 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 

James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 

Lord  G.  II.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

Frederick  Cowper.  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 

The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  December  31,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  December  19, 1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  bonuses.  ... 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  iu 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  of  Policies.-  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies _ The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 

I;y  post,  at  ihe  Office.  _ _  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

T  ONDuN  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Eire,  Life, 

J— ^  and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royal 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. _ _ _ 

Established  1837. 

T>  RITANNI A  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

JL>  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Viet.  c.  9. 


BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent — 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blaokheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


"Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  S.  (1. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

oO 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  G 

0  12  5 

00 

3  0  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2  3  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


TP  OR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  SORE  THROAT,  BRONCHITIS, 

j  ASTHMA,  CROUP,  WHOOPING  COUGH,  INCIPIENT  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 
take  SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR,  a  speedy  and  pleasant  remedy  tor  all  lemporary  and 
Local  Affections,  as  Wheezing,  Irritation  of  the  Throat,  Huskmessot  \  oiee,  and  lnituenza, 
while  in  more  Chronic  Disorders  (as  periodical  Coughs  or  inveterate  Asthma)  it  is  equally 
efficient,  though,  of  course,  requiring  a  little  more  perseverance  in  the  use  01  the  medicine. 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Preparers, T.  1<oiieuts  &  Co.,  8  Crane  Court,  1  lee t  Street,  London.  In 
bottles,  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  m  down  and 
Country* 


A  TLANTIC  and  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  —  Issue  of 

-L~X-  2,500,000  dollars  Bonds,  secured  by  a  first  Registered  Mortgage,  constituting  a  lien  on  the 
income  and  all  corporate  rights,  privileges,  lands,  franchises,  plant,  and  property  of.  the 
Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Railway,  and  guaranteed  by  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Divisions. 
The  interest  secured  by  a  Trust  Fund,  and  payable  at  a  fixed  rate  of  Exchange  in  London. 

The  Bonds  are  redeemable  at  par  within  15  years  in  New  York,  or  in  London  at  4s.  6d.  per 
dollar,  and  are  transferable  without  Stamp  or  Endorsement ;  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  will 
be  drawn  yearly  in  January,  commencing  in  1864,  to  be  paid  off  at  par  in  London.  Interest 
coupons  are  attached  to  the  Bonds,  payable  semi-annually,  in  April  and  October,  at  the 
Banking-house  of  Messrs.  Hey  wood  &  Co.,  London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  4s.  to  the  dollar. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  at  70,  viz. 

Bonds  of  100  dollars  at  £15  15s.,  with  the  coupon  for  six  months’  interest  due  April  1, 
1863. 

Bonds  of  500  dollars  at  £78  15s.,  with  the  coupon  for  six  months’  interest  due  April  1, 
1863. 

Bonds  of  1,000  dollars  at  £157  10s.,  with  the  coupon  for  six  months’ interest  due  April  1, 
186:?. 

These  coupons  represent  £14  per  annum  on  each  Bond  of  1,000  dollars. 

Trustees  for  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  in  London. 

SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.  M.P.  (Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.) 

JNO.  P.  KENNARD.  Esq.  (Messrs.  Heywood  &  Co.) 

CHARLES  MOZLEY,  Esq.  (Messrs.  I.  Barned&  Co.,  Liverpool.) 

Bankers  in  London. 

Messrs.  IIEYWOOD,  KENNARDS  &  Co. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  JOSHUA  HUTCHINSON  &  SON,  15  Angel  Court.  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  E.  F.  SATTERTH WAITE,  38  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

Forms  of  Application,  wth  Copies  of  Reports  of  the  Engineer- in- Chief,  Maps,  &c.,  may  bo 
obtained  of  the  Brokers  ;  or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  2  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

2  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  October  1862. 

ATLANTIC  and  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  —  Issue 

-LX.  of  Two  Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  Bonds. 

No  further  Applications  will  be  received  after  this  day,  Saturday,  the  29th  inst. 

Offices  of  the  Company,  2  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  November  29,  1862. 


WEST  AFRICA  COMPANY  (Limited).  —  The  SHARE 

'  ’  LIST  will  be  CLOSED  on  December  1,  for  London. 

In  accordance  with  advices  received  by  the  last  mail,  2,500  Shares  will  bo  reserved  for 
Africa. 

Having  steam-engines,  hydraulic  presses,  machinery  for  cleaning  cotton,  &c.,  as  well  as 
assorted  goods  in  stock,  on  the  West  Coast,  the  Company  will  commence  business  forthwith. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

41  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C.  J.  B.  LANGLEY,  General  Manager. 


HPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

-**-  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gil t  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

i 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

o 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9 

19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  ti:e 
patent  process. 

/  WTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLI  AM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  ot  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

3i-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

s.  d. 

12  6 

s.  d. 

10  0 

s.  d. 

4  3 

3V-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15  0 

11  6 

4  3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18  0 

14  0 

4  6 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles . 

24  0 

17  0 

7  3 

4-inch  Finest  African  Ivory  Handles . 

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules . 

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto.  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Ferules . 

50  0 

43  0 

17  11 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

Silver  Handies,  of  any  Pattern  . 

25  0 

19  0 

7  6 

84  0 

51  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
per  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

11  0 

8  6 

2  6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21  0 

17  0 

4  6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17  0 

14  0 

4  0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13  0 

9  0 

3  0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knires  and  Forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

DISH  COVERS  AND  IIOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

-XS  material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherche  patten  s,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d  the  set  of  six  ;  block  tin,  12  s.  3d.  to  353  6d. 
the  set  of  six  :  elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  lls.to£6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Bloek  tin  Hot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.  ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  »  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  il limited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  aud  1 
Newman’s  Mews. 


IANDELIERS  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ornaments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

Osler,  45  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Established  1807. 


CSLER’S  CLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  ar.d  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

_ _ Established  1807. _ 

OPERA— CONCERTS,  &c. 

rip  HE  MALVERN  GLASS  —  (BURROW’S)  —  a  Brilliant 

-L  Achromatic,  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

A  noble  Lord  says;  44  I  used  them  in  the  Cathedral  during  the  late  Worcester  Music  Meeting, 
and  they  brought  all  the  Performers  vividly  before  me.  This  speaks  volumes  for  their  efficacy, 
placed  as  I  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Central  Aisle.” 

Price  3  to  6  Guineas,  in  neat  Cases.  Forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  to 
W.  &  J.  BURROW,  GREAT  MALVERN. 

London  Agents; 

WALES  &  M‘CULLOCII,  22  Lndgatc  Street,  and  56  Cheapside,  E.C. 

West  End.— B.  ARNOLD,  72  Baker  Street,  W. 
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PRIZE  MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

-A  and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
Prices  on  application  j^ESjjER  &  qlenNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  of  Our 

Lord  1863.  Containing  a  View  and  Historical  Notice  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  all  the 
usual  information. 

TNTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.— SEWELL  &  Co.  beg  to 

-L  intimate  that  thev  have  PURCHASED  from  the  Exhibitors  in  the  French,  Austrian, 
Zollverein,  Swiss,  and  Turkish  departments  several  lots  of  Prize  Medal  and  other  Goods  per¬ 
taining  to  house-furnishing,  consisting  of  superb  Tapestries,  Damasks  iu  all  colours,  magnilicent 
Chintzes,  and  some  remarkable  <  Iriental  Carpets,  the  whole  of  which  are  now  on  view,  and  will 
be  sold  at  prices  altogether  inexpressive  of  their  real  value. 

COMPTON  HOUSE,  41, 45,  and  46  Old  Compton  Street, 
and  46  arid  47  Frith  Street,  Soho. 

Calendar  only  in  a  glazed  case  . .  ls* 

interleaved  for  Accounts,  ciotn  gilt .  Os.  6d. 

roan  tuck,  &c.  . — . . .  Is.  Oa. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 

1863.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Containing  a  Passage  from  Scripture  lor  each 
Sunday  and  other  ilolydayin  the  Year —Dates  in  History  and  Biography— The  I  lower 
Garden -Short  Pieces  of  Poetry  for  Cnildren, and  general  matter  suited  for  Schools.— 
Id.  In  a  cover,  interleaved,  2d. 

THE  COTTAGER’S  PENNY  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  of 

Our  Lord  1563.  TIlirty-two  pages.  With  12  Engravings  illustrating  the  Months.  Con¬ 
taining  a  Scripture  Text  iureaeh  Sunday  and  other  Hulyday  in  the  Year— A  Key  to  the 
Calendar— A  Description  of  each  Month,  with  directions  for  the  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden,  &c.  &c.  May  alsa  be  had  in  an  ornamental  cover,  interleaved,  3d. 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  POCKET-BOOK  for  the  Year  of  Our 

Lord  1863.  Containing  a  Diary— References  to  the  Lessons  of  each  Day-Cash  Account, 
fix.  &c.,  and  a  great  amount  of  information  on  matters  generally  interesting  to  Church¬ 
men.  2s. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Depositories _ London:  77  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ;  4  Royal 

Exchange,  E.C. :  48  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  by  all  Booksellers. 

rpHE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 

JL  EXHIBITION  1852.  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
or  “SOMNIER  TUCKER,"  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to 
Bedding  of  any  description,  sn  y  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905.  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

“  The  r-omnrer  Tucker  ia  perfcctlj  solid,  very  healthy, and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com¬ 
bination  as  simp  e  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” . "a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  ot  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

Tj^URNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  tlie 

JL  Kingdom. 

DrawiDg-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  and  91  to  95  CITY  ROAD. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  rv-st-fre*1  mi  implication. 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

1\/T  F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

A-vJL  o  clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 

Ready  December  1,  ls. 

TH*TT,T7TrY\T?Q  rtTTT>TQrT'lVf  A  Q  AATNTTAT.  /"TVrirrl  Spnsrm  ^ 

CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks;  also  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Sales.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

pHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB'S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB'S  P ATI- NT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

J— ^  Edited  by  the  Publisher. 

Contents  : 

ESSAYS,  POEMS,  TALES,  SKETCHES.  By  Thomas  Archer,  F.  F.  Broderip,  A.  G. 
Gray,  Katie  M.  Haverty,  Thomas  Hood,  George  M‘Donald,  Augustus  Mayhew,  W.  B.  Rands, 
J.  Saunders,  and  the  Count  ss  de  Segur.  ,  ,  _  ,  _  _  _  .  , 

CHRISTMAS  ROUNDS,  CANONS,  and  CATCHES.  Music  and  Words.  By  C.  Furtado. 

A  DRAWING-ROOM  BURLETTA.  By  F.  C.  Burnand. 

An  ACTABLE  CHARADE.  By  Mrs.  Edwin Doi by. 

A  CHILDREN’S  NAUTICAL  DRAMA.  By  T.  W.  Robertson.  , 

A  REAL  GALAN TY  SHOW,  with  Practicable  Figures  and  Fittings,  for  the  Pxay  of 
44  Whittington  and  his  Cat.”  By  C.  II.  Bennett  and  J.  C.  Brough. 

The  MAN  in  the  MOON,  and  how  lie  Puzzled  the  Puzzlers.  Devised,  Narrated,  and  Pencilled 
by  C.  IT.  Bennett  and  J.  C.  Brough.  t  „  . 

ILLUSTRATIONS  from  Designs  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  W.  Brunton,  Adelaide  Claxton, 
Florence  Claxton,  Ed\On  Dolby,  Gustave  Dor£,  W.  Feist,  Thomas  Hood,  fix. 

An  ILLUMINATED  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  1863.  Printed  in  Colours  by  W.  Dickes, 
after  a  Persian  Design  by  T.  Sulman. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above  (ThirdEdition),  ls. 

BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.  (First  Season.) 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above  (Second  Edition),  Is. 

BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.  (Second  Season.) 

London  :  S.  O.  Beeton,  248  Strand,  W.C. 

[DRESSING  CASES,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS, 

DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR- 
MOLU  SUITES  for  tne  WRITING  TABLE,  Inkstands,  Railway  Companions,  Luncheon 
Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s.  to  1“  guineas;  ALBUMS 
for  CRESTS  and  MONOGRAMS  ;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL 
FAMILY  and  distil  guished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits.  Is.  6d.  each  ;  and  a  choice 
variety  of  useful  ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON.  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 

QAUSAGE  and  MINCING  MACHINE. — The  Guinea  one  of 

^  Burgess  &  Key's  is  the  best  —  it  is  simple,  easily  cleaned,  and  quicker  in  operation  than 
any  other. 

BURGESS  &  KEY,  Makers,  95  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

HP  TIE  RURAL  ALMANAC  and  SPORTSMAN’S  ILLUS- 

J-  TRATED  CALENDAR  for  1833,  containing  12  large  Illustrations  by  John  Leech  and 
other  artists,  is  now  ready,  ls.  A  copy  by  post  for  14  stamps. 

346  Strand,  W.C. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  sewed,  is. 

TpORGIVENESS  after  DEATH :  Does  the  Bible  or  the  Church 

of  England  Affii  in  it  lo  be  Impossible  ?  A  Review  ef  the  Alleged  Proofs  of  the 
Hopelessness  o  the  Future  Stale.  By  a  Clergyman. 

Lon.  on :  Longman,  Green,  Ni  Co..  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

HPHE  SPORTSMAN’S  ILLUSTRATED  CALENDAR  and 

ALMANAC  for  18G3  containing  12  large  Illustrations  by  John  Leech  and  other  artists, 
is  now  ready,  ls.  A  copy  in  return  for  14  stamps. 

346  Strand,  W.C. 

Now  ready, 

rTMIOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES 

-•*-  and  CALENDARS  for  1863.  Edited  by  Jamfs  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  In  a  variety  of  sizes 
for  the  Pocket  or  the  Desk.  Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

LAND  IN  VICTORIA. 

This  day  is  published,  2d.  with,  and  Id.  without  Map,  postage  Id.  extra, 

HPHE  LAND  LAW  of  VICTORIA  (Australia).  By  the 

lion.  Gavan  Doffy,  Minister  of  Public  Lands. 

London:  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186  Strand,  and  21  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin;  to  be  had 
at  all  their  Rai.w*  y  Bookstalls;  and  also  at  Mr.  G.  Street’s,  Colonial  Newspaper  Office, 
30  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Just  published,  icp.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edge*,  8s.  (id. 

T7ERSICLES  from  the  PORTFOLIO  of  a  SEXAGENARIAN. 

V  London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  LudgateHill. 

Liverpool:  Hockliff  Brothers. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  GEORGE  HARi  WIG. 

On  Thursday  next  will  be  published,  1  vol.  8vo.  with  8  Chromoxylographs 
and  172  Woodcut  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s. 

rpiIE  TROPICAL  WORLD  :  a  Popular  Scientific  Account 

JL  of  the  Naiiir.il  History  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  in  Equatorial 
Regions.  By  Dr.  George  HaRi  wig.  Author  of  “  The  Sea  ard  its  Living  Wonders,” 
of  which  the  Second  Edit  on,  copiously  illustrated,  18s.,  may  still  be  had. 

London:  Longman,  Giieen,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  with  12  Plates,  4to.  cloth,  12s. 

f\N  PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY  and  other  Photographic  Pro- 

cesses  implored  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  Bi  Captain  A. 
Da  C.  Scott,  R.E.,  under  the  Direct  on  of  Colonel  Si  Henry  James,  R  E.,  F.R.S., 

& c.  Published  by  permissi  n  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Loudon:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co..  14  LudgateHill. 

This  day,  witli  numerous  Illustrations,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  ls. 

rpiIE  HANDBOOK  of  the  TELEGRAPH:  a  comprehensive 

Guide  to  Telegruphy,  Telegraph  Clerks’  Remembrancer,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  for 
Employment  in  the  Telegraph  Service.  Containing  Suggestions  to  Applicants,  and  a  Scries  of 
Instructions  in  Telegraphy,  including  the  Formation  of  the  Single  and  Double  Needle,  and 
Printing  Alphabets,  Numerals,  Annotation,  Signalling,  and  Accounts,  with  Explanations  of 
the  Forms  in  use,  copious  Exercises  and  Examples,  Rules,  Regulations,  Bye-Laws,  fix  ,  to 
which  is  added  a  list  of  Telegraph  Companies,  Extent  of  Lines,  and  Chief  Offices,  the  whole 
combining  a  variety  of  useful  and  interesting  information  to  the  general  reader,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  valuable  companion  to  the  Telegraph  Clerk.  By  R.  Bond,  Author  of  the  44  Guide  to 
Railway  Situations.” 

“  A  great  deal  of  interesting  information  both  about  the  electric  aad  human  working  of 
the  telegraph.”— A  theneeum. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

London  :  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

BISHOP  COLEjNSJ’S  VIEWS  ARE  MET  IN  THIS  WORK. 

Just  published,  Part  I.,  2s. 

piBLICAL  NATURAL  SCIENCE :  being  the  Explanation 

of  all  References  in  Iloly  Scripture  to  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphy.  By  the  Rev.  John  Duns,  F.K.S.E.,  late  Editor  of  the  “North  British  Review;” 
Author  of  “Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Fleming,  D.D.,  Proft-s- or  of  Natural  Science,  New  College, 
Edinburgh,”  “Christianity  Mid  Science,”  fix.  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Twenty-tour 
Parts,  imperial  8vo.  2s.,  each  Part  con  Lting  of  Forty-eight  pages  of  Letterpress,  and,  alt  r- 
nately,  2  and  3  Pages  of  Engraved  Plates,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations 
introduced  in  the  text. 

William  Mackenzie,  22  Paternoster  Row,  London;  45  and  47  Howard  Street,  Glasgow; 
59  South  Bridge.  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  Gd. 

“  HP  HE  TRANSITION  from  CHILDHOOD  to  MANHOOD 

-L  a  TYPE  of  the  TRANSITION  from  the  PRESENT,  to  the  FUTURE,  WORLD.” 
A  Sermon,  preached  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Leeds,  bv  James  Henry  McCheane,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  Incumbent,  on  Sunday,  November  9,  1662,  the  day  on  which  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  of  Age. 

-London:  J.  fii  F.  H.  Rivinoton ;  T.  Harrison  &  Son,  Leeds  ;  A.  Holden,  Liverpool. 

This  day,  illustrated  with  Diagrams,  1  vol.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  ls. 

nPREATISE  on  the  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  of  the 

STATIONARY,  MARINE,  and  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  with  Rules  in  Words  at 
length,  and  Examples  worked  out  for  the  use  of  Practical  Men,  forming  an  easy  Introduction 
to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  theory  of  this  important  subject.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.,  Author 
of  44  Theodolite  Surveying  and  Levelling,”  44  Railway  Engineering,”  44  Land  and  Engineering 
Surveying,”  and  numerous  other  works  in  Weale’s  Scries. 

44  As  much,  as  most  engineers  will  want,  and  a  vast  deal  more  than  many  have.”— Athcnceum. 

Forming  a  NEW  VOLUME  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

London  :  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  BOOKS  relating  to  every  County  in 

England  and  W»les.  A  Catalogue  of  some  thousands  of  Volumes  and  Tracts  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days,  and  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

9  homas  Arthur,  45  Booksellers’  Row.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

QLD  BOOKS.  -  JOHN  WILSON’S  MISCELLANEOUS 

CATALOGUE,  No.  4<for  1862, is  now  ready,  containing  800  interesting  Articles,  including 
many  Works  illustrating  various  Countries,  Antiquarian  Law,  Mariners  and  Customs,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Utopia;,  fix.  tent  gratis,  and  past  free,  to  any  address,  tor  one  stamp. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED. 

John  Wilson,  93  Great  Russell  Street  (Five  doors  West  of  the  British  Museum),  London. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  MOST  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION. 

1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  386,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

'JVTEDITATIONS  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  Translated 

-LYJL  from  the  German  by  Fredrika  Rowan.  ‘ 

The  contents  of  this  volume  were  selected  by  the  Queen,  and  by  her  desire  translated  by  Miss 
F.  Rowan,  and  printed  for  Her  Majesty  for  private  distribution.  Subsequently,  however,  Her 
Majesty  granted  her  gracious  permission  to 'Miss  Rowan  to  publish  these  ection. 

London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row; 

And  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  and  also  at  the  Circulating  Libraries. 

T)R.  GRAY’S  HAND  CATALOGUE  of  POSTAGE 

STAMPS,  for  the  Use  of  Collectors,  is  now  ready.  Is. 

London  :  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 

QECURE  YOUR  BOOKS  at  the  lowest  Market  Price,  from 

S.  &  J.  Gilbert,  4  Copt  hall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  All 
the  following  ure  I.lusiratt  d 

Sunday  Alphabet,  illun  inuted  by  Owen  Jones,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s. ;  Gray’s  Poetical  Works,  3s., 
pub.  at  5s.;  Three  Gems  in  Cue  Setting,  7s.  6d.,  pub.  at  15s.  ;  Loved  and  Lost,  by  L.  A. 
Meredith,  4s.,  pub.  at  7s.  6d.  ;  Peter  Parley’s  Annual  for  1861,  3s.  3d.,  pub.  at  5s. ;  Interviews 
of  Great  Men,  3s.  3d.,  pub.  at  6s.  ;  Eve  nmgs  at  1  lomc,  2s.  2d.,  pub.  at  3s.  6d.  ;  Bo> ’s  Own  Story 
Book,  3s.  4d.,  pub.  at  5s. ;  Sundays  at  Home,  Is.  6d.,  pub.  at  2s.  Gd.;  Every  Boy’s  Annual,  3s.  4d., 
pub.  nt  5s.  CnoilncuPH  r  'is  nn«i  »  o- tf.ee. 

VkW  BOOKS  at  let 8  than  half  the  Published  Price,  warranted 

perfect  in  eve  y  respect,  and  precisely  ihe  same  as  if  the  full  price  were  paid. 

Art  of  Illuminating,  39s.,  pub.  at  70s. ;  The  Church' V  Floral  Kalendar,  Illuminated,  16s.,  pub. 
at  31s.  Gd.  :  Grammar  of  Orn  mient,  by  Owen  Jones,  £8  8s.,  pub.  at  £19  12s.;  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,  Ilir.mi  ated  by  Owen  Jones.  24s.,  pub.  at  42s.  (very  scarce)  ;  Passages  from  Modern  English 
Poets  Illustrated  by  the  Junior  Etching  Club,  47  Plates,  28s.,  pub  at  63s. ;  Some  of  my  Bush 
Friends  in  Tasmania,  14s.  Gd.,  pub.  at  42s. ;  Treasury  ot  Ornami  ntal  Art,  26s.,  pub.  at  73s.  6d.  ; 
Victoria  Psalter,  by  Owen  Joues,  £4,  pub.  at  £12  12s.  ;  War  in  Italy,  40  Plates,  7s.  6d.,  pub. 
at  21s. 

S.  &  J.  Gilbert,  4  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London, E.C.  Catalogues 
<r  at  •>  and  post  free. 

Now  publishing,  each  Lecture  4d. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY’S  LECTURES  to  WORKING 

MEN,  on  Mr.  Darwin’s  Work.  “On  the  Origin  of  Species.”  Nos.  1,  2,  3  now  ready; 
Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  as  the  Lectures  arc  delivered. 

London  :  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 

This  day,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Cs.  Cd. 

rUHE  WORLD  of  PHANTOMS.  A  Poem. 

London:  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

Copies  of  “  De  Tocquevi lie’s  Life,”  Smiles’  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers, ’’’Stanley ’s 44  Eastern 
Church,”  Motley’s  “  l  nited  Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranbome’s  E.jsnys,”  “Mrs.  Delany's 
Idle,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

Just  published,  6d. 

HPHE  MECHANICS  of  the  HEAVENS,  and  the  NEW 

1  THEORIES  ofthe  SUN’S  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  and  REPULSIVE  INFLUENCE. 
A  Paper  submitted  to  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  with  Notes  and  a  Postscript.  By 
James  Reddie,  Author  of 44  Vis  Inertia*  Victa ;  or,  Fallacies  affecting  Science.” 

London  :  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 
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T3LACKW  OOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER  1862. 

No.  DLXVI.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

VICTOR  HUGO  ON  THE  GREAT  TRENCH  PUZZLE. 

CAXTONIANA  —Part  XI. 

No.  17.— Faith  and  Charity;  or,  the  Union,  in  Practical  Life,  of  Sincerity  and 
Conciliation. 

No.  IS.— Upon  the  Efficacy  of  Praise. 

ALL  IN  THE  WRONG  ;  OR,  THE  TAMER  TAMED. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD  :  SAT, EM  CHAPEL—Part  XI. 

THE  ENGINE-DRIVER  TO  HIS  ENGINE. 

THE  COACHMAN  OF  THE  “  SKYLARK.” 

GIANNONE. 

JOHN  WILSON. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


W’RASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER,  2s.  Gd. 

Contains  : 


The  Reaction  in  Naples. 

A  First  Friendship:  a  Tale.  Chapters  XVT. 
-XIX. 

Decern  tier’s  Jewels.  By  Astley  II.  Baldwin. 
Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Lawrence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland.  Part II _ 

Neighbouring  Landlord*. 

Laurel  and  Cypress — A  Chapter  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Australian  Exploration. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  f 


Autumn  Days.  By  Shirley. 

Essays  on  Political  Economy.  —  Being  a 
Sequel  to  Papers  which  appeared  in  the 
“  Corn  hill  Maguzine.’  By  John  Ruskin. 
To  Work  Again.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Adrian:  a  Tale.  Chapters  XVIII. — XX. 
Female  Charity  — Lay  and  Monastic.  By 
Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

“  Sippurim.” 

Bourn,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready, 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XXXVI.  (for 

DECEMBER),  with  4  Illustrations,  Is. 

Contents  : 

ROM  OLA.  {With  2  Illustration .«.) 

Chapter  XX  VI I. -The  Young  Wife. 

„  XXVI I r. — The  Painted  Record. 

„  XXIX.— A  Moment  of  Triumph. 

„  XXX — The  Avenger’s  Secret. 

„  XXX I — Fruit  is  Seed. 

„  XXXII. — A  Revelation. 

CAMPAIGNING  WITH  GENERAL  POPE. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.— No.  26.  DESSEIN’S. 

TIIE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  {With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  X.— Mrs.  Lupex  and  Amelia  Roper. 

„  XI _ Social  Life. 

„  XII — Lilian  Dale  becomes  a  Butterfly. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  MY  DAUGHTER’S  MARRIAGE. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  SPEZZIA. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Part  IV.  {With  an  Illustration.) 

HOW  PRIOR  RICHARD  OF  DUNSTABLE  RULED  HIS  MONKS  AND  TENANTS, 
AND  HOW  HE  TREATED  IIIS  NEIGHBOURS. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Literature  . .  Shakspeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets,  illustrated  by  John  Gilbert.  Early 
English  Poems.  Pictures  of  English  Landscape,  by  Birket  Foster, 
with  Poems  by  Tom  Taylor.  The  New  Forest :  its  History  and 
Scenery,  by  John  R.  Wise,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Mrs. 
Gordon’s  1  fife  of  Christopher  North.  Miss  Kavanagh’s  English 
Women  of  Letters.  Our  Last  Years  in  India,  by  Mrs.  John  Speid. 
Dr.  Wallich’s  North  Atlantic  Sea  Bed. 

Science . On  the  Existence  of  Muscles  in  Plants.  The  Velocity  of  Light.  Alloy 

of  Platinum  and  Iridium. 


Smith,  Ei.der,  &  Co.,  65  Comhill. 


Ready  in  a  few  days,  Is.  6d. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.  No,  62.  DECEMBER  1862. 

-  Contents  t 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By  T.  W.  Hioginson. 

ONE  OF  MY  CLIENTS. 

TIIE  CUMBERLAND.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

TIIE  FOSSIL  MAN.  By  Cuap.les  L.  Brace, 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR.  By  Theodore  Wintiuiop. 

A  WOMAN.  By  Rose  Terrt. 

ABOUT  WARWICK.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

LYRICS  OF  THE  STREET.  By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

MR.  AXTELL. 

MY  HUNT  AFTER  “THE  CAPTAIN.”  By  Oliver  W.  Holmes. 
WAITING. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES 

Eyes  and  Ears.  By  IIknhy  Wr.  BrucHER-Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula—  The  Patience  of  Hope  —  Jenkins’  Vest  Pocket  Lexicon  — 
W  illiams  ou  the  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye — Country  Life  and  Country 
Thinking. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


London:  Trubnek  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  R.ow. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  OBSERVER:  Number  XI. 

December,  1862.  One  Shilling,  Contents,: 

THE  FEATHERED  FOSSIL  OF  SOLENHOFEN.  By  IIenrv-  Woodward,  of  the 
British  Museum.  With  a  Coloured  Plate. 

ORIGIN  OF  INFUSORIA. 

THE  WHIP-WORM.  By  T.  Spencer  Codbold,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  With  a  Tinted  Plate  and 
other  Illustrations. 

ASPECTS  OF  NATURE  IN  SOUTHERN  PERU.  By  William  Bollaert,  F.R.G.S. 
SUBMARINE  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Shirley  IIibberd.  With  an  Illustration. 

DR.  CARPENTER  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

LASSELL  ON  AN  ANNULAR  NEBULA. 

LEECH-LORE.  By  the  Rev.  W.  IIouonTnN,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

STRUCTURE  AND  HABITS  OF  PIIYSALIA.  By  G.  C.  Wallich,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
LAMONT’S  NEW  THEORY  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  VAPOUR.  By  Alexander  S. 
Herscrel,  B.A. 

DOUBLE  STARS-OCCULTATIONS-THE  EARTH  IN  OPPOSITION.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Ween,  F.K.A.S. 

HABITS  OF  THE  AYE-AYE.  By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 

COMETS— A  Catalogue  of  Comets  whose  Orbits  have  not  been  Computed.  By  G.  Chambers. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

London:  Groomertdge  &  Sons,  5  Paternoster  Row. 

rJTHE  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER  for  December  1862  will 

contain,  among  other  Articles,  Reviews  of  BISHOP  COLF.NSO’S  WORK  ON  THE 
PENTATEUCH,  Venn's  Missionary  Life  and  Labours  of  Francis  Xavier. 

London  :  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. 

''(HUE  CHURCH  and  STATE  REVIEW.— Edited  by  Arch- 

deacon  Denison.  Published  Monthly,  Is. ;  post-free,  Is.  2d.  The  Number  for  December 
is  now  ready,  and  contains:  The  Bishop  of  Natal  and  the  Word  of  God— Garibaldi— The 
Meeting  at  Wycombe—  Greece—  The  Latest  Discovery— Recognition  of  the  Confederate  States— 
Constitutionalism  in  Prussia— Commercial  Blockade— Earl  Russell  and  Prince  Gortschakoff— 
The  University  of  Durham— The  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Durham— 
Crown  Patronage— Mr.  Gladstone’s  Theory  of  Moral  Guilt— Sisterhoods — The  Church  in  Africa 
— Sanitary  Science— Practical  Science— Poisons  of  the  Day  and  Night— Respite  and  Reprieve— 
M ay nooth— Reason  v.  Conscience— Summary— Theories  of  the  Propagation  of  Mankind— 
Ecclesia  Vindicata — Tupperism— Venetian  Diplomacy— Orley  Farm— Essays  by  a  Barrister- 
Title-page  and  Classified  Index  to  the  First  Volume. 

The  First  Volume  (containing  Nos.  I.  to  VII.)  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  9s. 

London  :  Saunders,  Otley,  &  Co.,  6G  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square; 


rPHE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  November  29,  1862. 

3d.  Contents: 

Victor  Hugo’s  Letter  on  Punishment  by  Death  (in  full)— The  Armmahi  Mountains—Spas 
and  Spa-Life— Friendly  Societies— Education  in  Austria,  France,  and  Prusaia—Notes  on  Dcvon- 

r-iiire — Child  Labour  in  Manufactories _ Social  Classics :  Sptirzheim  on  the  Correction  and 

Rclorm  of  Criminals— The  Day:  Commercial  Bbckade;  The  Metric  System;  Emigration; 
Effects  of  Poison  Panic;  and  all  the  current  social  topics. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  November  is  now  ready.  Is.  3d. 

Office;  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

fpiIE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE 

MAGAZINE  for  December,  3d.,  ready  this  day. 

Weeks  &  Co.,  44  Paternoster  Row,  E.C* 


THSHOP  COLENSO.  —  The  “  CHURCH  REVIEW  ”  of 

^  to-day  will  continue  its  Critical  Examination  of  Bishop  Colenso’s  Book,  and  will  also 
give  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town’s  Reply  to  the  Council  of  the  English  Church  Union  on  the 
subject.  3d ;  stamped,  4d. 

_ Office,  11  Burleigh  Street.  Strand. _ 

IMPORTANT  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE.  “  SPECTATOR.” 

A  SUPPLEMENT  will  be  given  with  the  “ SPECTATOR ” 

■C*-  of  January  3, 1863,  containing : 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILIES  of  EUROPE, 


With  Notes  on  the  Budgets  of  the  leading  States, 
forming , a  continuation  of  the  article  in  the  “  Spectator  ’ ’  of  J a  nuary  30, 1858. 

It  will  also  contain  a  Review  of  Home  and  Foreign  Literature,  examining  and  comparing 
the  Circulation  of  Books,  Magazines,  and  popular  Periodicals  in  Great  Britain  and  the  chief 
countries  in  Europe. 

Early  application  for  Advertisement  space  to  be  addressed  to  the  publisher, 

1  Wellington  Street,  Strand.' 


nPIIE  INDEX,  for  Thursday,  November  26,  6cL,  contains, 

other  interesting  matter,  articles  on  ; 


among 


The  Political  Condition  of  the  North. 

The  Military  Career  of  General  M‘Clellan. 

The  Distributi  nof  Free  and  Slave  Labour  in  the  South. 

The  Press  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  English  Press  and  the  Emperor. 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

Letter  from  Commander  Maury  to  Admiral  Fitzroy. 

Published  every  Thursday  Afternoon,  at  4  o’clock,  nt  13  Bouveric  .Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


rUHE  LAWYERS’  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND.  — The  Con- 

“■*-  tributions  of  the  Profession  received  at  the  “LAW  TIMES’’  Office,  10  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  are  acknowledged  in  that  Journal.  Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Mr.  John  Chockford. 


HUNTING  on  the  UPPER  NILE.  — See  “THE 

FIELD  ’’  of  November  29.  Gd.:  a  Copy  for  7  stamps  34f>  Strand,  W.C. 


“  rPOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.”— A  PORTRAIT  and 

BIOGRAPHY  of  MR.  HUGHES,  the  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,’’  will 
appear  in  “  THE  QUEEN  ’’  of  November  29.  6d.;  a  Copy  for  7  stamps — 346  Strand,  W.C. 


pHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS  for  CHURCHES.  -  Full 

Directions,  vith  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Illuminated  Texts  and  Devices  for  the 
Christmas  Decorations  of  Churches,  will  appear  in  “  TIIE  LADY’S  NEWSPAPER  and 
PICTORIAL  TIMES  ’’  of  December  6.  5d.  A  copy  for  six  stamps. 

_ 346  Strand,  W.C. _ 

nPIIE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  JOURNAL.  —  December  1862. 

>  One  Shilling. 

Contents: — Les  Miserables.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe— Caroline  Pichler — Life.  Poem — 
A  Canter  over  the  Campagna— Notes  on  M.  Fcchter’s  Hamlet  and  Othello.  By  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Fellows— A  German  Coffee-Party  in  1862— The  Status  of  Jewish  Women  in  Biblical  Times— 
An  Appeal  for  the  “Cripples’  Home.”  By  A.  H.  Hill— The  Departure  of  Miss  Rye  for  the 
Colonies.  By  Bessie  R.  Parkes— Our  French  Correspondent— Notices  of  Books.  (“Rose  and 
her  Mission  “  Ragged  Life  in  Egypt  ’’—Books  cf  the  Month)— Open  Council— Passing  Events. 

London:  Published  by  the  Englishwoman’s  Journal  Company,  Limited,  at  their  office, 
lOLangham  Place,  Regent  Street,  W.,and  for  the  Company  by  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


PHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD.  — THE  FAMINE  DIS- 

TRICTS.— THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains:  Fine  View  of  New  Buildings, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford— Voluntary  Architectural  Examinations— Condition  of  the  Cotton 
Districts  (with  Illustrations)— Wigan— Nottingham— Hastings— The  Water  Colour  Society — 
The  Two  Stephensons— Damp  in  Cathedrals,  &c — Gas  and  Gas  Contractors  in  Dover— Experi¬ 
ments  on  Concrete  Bricks— Albert  Memorials— Ecclesiastical  Crosses — Grinling  Gibbons— 
School-building  News— Church-building  News— Provincial  News — Competitions,  &c.  4d.;  by 
post,  5d.  Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


HPIIE  FAMILY  HERALD.  Part  CCXXXV.,  Gd.,  contains 

the  following  New  Tales : 

PATIENCE  BROOKE. 

THE  MAN  I  LOVED  AND  THE  MAN  I  MARRIED. 

THE  FIITH  OF  NOVEMBER;  or,  WHO  DID  IT? 

“Its  tales  are  quite  as  well  written  as  the  best  circulating  lib:  ary  stories.  The  answers  to 
correspondents  cannot  be  fictitious,  for,  if  they  were,  a  romance  and  a  life  history  being 
embodied  in  almost  each  of  them,  the  editor  would  be  as  great  a  genius  as  we  now  consider  him 
to  be  a  miracle  of  general  information.”—  Sa  turday  Review. 

London :  B.  Blake,  42V  Strand,  W.C. 


1SJOTICE.  —  A  NEW  NOVEL,  by  the  Author  of  “Lady 

^  Audley’s  Secret,”  will  commence  in  the  December  Number  of  “  TEMPLE  BAR 
MAGAZINE,”  ready  this  day.  Is.  Monthly. 

_ Office:  122  Fleet  Street,  London. _ 

This  day,  uniform  with  “FUNNY  FELLOW,”  Is.  complete, 

SOMETHING  TO  LAUGH  AT.  Georgeously  and  Grotesquely 

Illustrated. 

London :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


XTOTICE. — A  TANGLED  SKEIN,  by  Albany  Fonblanque, 

^  jun.,  will  be  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  the  Libraries,  on  December  1. 

London  :  Tinsley  Brothers,  Catherine  Street. 


HPHE  AUTHOR  of  “  WHITEFRIARS  ”  will  begin  a  New 

Novel  in  the  ST.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE  for  December,  ready  November  28.  One 
Shilling  Monthly. 

London  :  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  2s.,  characteristically  illustrated,  with  wrapper  by  C.  II.  Bennett,  320  pp.  fcp.  8vo 

REVELATIONS  of  a  SLY  PARROT. 

Extract  from  Preface.— “  For  many  unhappy  years  my  home  has  been  wi‘h  the  Miser  and 
the  Spendthrift— the  Fashionable  Doctor  and  the  Pet  Beauty— the  Coquette  and  the  Old  Maid 
—the  Despised  Wife  and  the  Flattered  Mistress— the  Ruined  Gambler  and  the  Prosperous 
Merchant — the  Detective  and  the  Thief— the  Merry-hearted  and  the  Broken-hearted — the 
Impudent  Quack  and  the  Credulous  Victim.  I  have  seen  Murders  planned  and  Murders  com¬ 
mitted— Trusting  Maidens  and  Passionate  Lovers— False  Friendships  and  Warm  Attachments 
— Money*matehes.  and  Love-matches. 

London :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  ALMANACK  for  1863. 

Contains  : 

A  SONG  BY  BALFE. 

A  SONG  BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

A  QUADRILLE  BY  MUSGRAVE. 

A  VALSE  BY  LAURENT. 

A  POLKA  BY  MONTAGNE. 

Price  3d.;  post-free,  4d. 

Boosey  Sc  Sons,  Holies  Street. 


pRAMER,  BEALE,  &  WOOD’S  MUSICAL  ALBUM  for 

V_^  1863.  Edited  by  Rbn£  Favarger,  and  superbly  Illustrated  by  Branpari*.  The  Cover 
is  richly  Embossed,  and  printed  in  Gold  ond  Colours.  The  Album  contains  Vocal,  Instru¬ 
mental,  and  Dance  Music,  specially  written  for  the  work,  and  never  before  published. 

Contents: 


Berceuse  .... 

.  Romance,  Pianoforte 

Les  Enfans  des  Paris  . 

.  Quadrille  . 

The  Evening  Chime  i3  Sounding 

.  Ballad  .  . 

P,<  nd  i  l’olkd  . 

Happy  Day 

.  . 

.  \ocalDuet 

The  Spinning  Wheel  . 

.  Song , . 

• 

Deux  Romances 

,  . 

.  Pianoforte 

• 

L’ Avalanche  . 

The  Angel  Guide  . 

•  • 

.  Song  . 

Yvonne  .... 

La  Belle  Italienne  . 

•  • 

.  Polka .  .  . 

1  Leave  Thee.  Mine  Own 

.  Vocal  Duet 

Sehwabisches  Volkslied 

.  Pianoforte  • 

Over  the  Silvery  Lake  . 

.  Vocal  Duet 

The  Name  of  Him  I  Love 

.  Ballad 

La  Belle  Allemando 

,  . 

.  Pianoforte 

Douce  Alice  . 

.  Vaises 

Day  is  Breaking  . 

La  Finlandaise 

.  . 

.  Vial  88  .  .  . 

Forget  Him,  Ah!  the  Thought  were 

Vain 

.  Song  . 

Polonaise .... 

She  was  a  AXnid  of  Artless  Grace 

.  Song  .  .  • 

The  Village  Bells  Ring  Merrily  . 

.  Bridal  Song 

St.  Anthony  . 

Fairer  than  the  Morning 

•  . 

.  Song  . 

Danse  de  Robert  le  Diablo 

•  • 

.  Pianoforte  Duct 

.  Rene  Favarger. 

.  Leon  Leoni. 

.  M.  W.  Balfe. 

•  Lufubure  Wely. 

.  Rune  Favarger. 

•  Henry  Smart. 

•  Stephen  Heller. 

.  l^eon  Leoni. 

.  Rune  Favarger. 

.  Rune  Favarger. 

.  Leon  Leoni. 

.  M.  W.  Balfe. 

.  Polydore  de  Vos. 
.  W.  V.  Wallace. 

.  Rune  Favarger. 

.  Rune  Favarger. 

.  Leon  Leoni. 

.  Rune  Favarger. 

.  Leott  Leoni. 

.  C.  Gounod. 

.  Rene  Favarger. 

.  G.  A.  Macfarrcn. 
.  C.  J*  Hargitt. 

.  Leon  Leoni. 

.  C.  Gounod. 

.  Ring  F avarger. 


Price  21s. 

Caambr,  Beaae,  8l  Wood*  201  Regent  Street. 
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THE 

CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE: 

CONTAINING 

Contributions  by  the  Clergy  and  distinguished  Literary  Men; 


On  Thursday,  December  4,  will  be  published, 

PRICE  FOURPENCE, 

SOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE, 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS  OF  THE  DAY. 


FORMING  THE 


The  FIRST  NUMBER,  for  January,  1863,  will  be  ready  before  Christmas,  price  ONE 
SHILLING,  with  12  Illustrations. 

Contents: 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY.  (With  an  Hlustration.) 

THE  NEW  CURATE  :  a  Tale  in  Nine  Chapters.  (Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.l 

Chapter  I _ The  Small  Room  in  Laura  Place. 

„  II. — Discord  from  the  Harmonium. 

„  III _ Eclipse  of  the  Lone  Star. 

„  IV.— The  Earnest  Listener. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  AND  MORN.  (With  an  Illustration  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.) 

ARMY  READING-ROOMS. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  TOUR  IN  THE  EAST.  (With  3  Illustrations.) 

HOW  SUSY  TRIED  TO  BE  A  HEROINE:  a  Story  for  Christmas  Eve,  in  Four  Chapters. 
(With  3  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  I _ Susy’s  Visit  to  London. 

„  II— Michael  Barton. 

„  III _ Romance  at  the  Farm. 

„  IV— Tried  with  Fire. 

TROLLOPE  ON  THE  CLERGY. 

PICTURES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE  :  “  Only  Grandmamma !  ”  (With  an  Illustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  :  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  CHURCH.  (With  an  Illustration 
by  L.  Huard.) 

LADIES’  WORK  IN  A  COUNTRY  PARISH. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY :  THE  MARTYR.  (With  an  Illustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  A  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


LONDON:  JAMES  HOGG  &  SONS,  9  AND  10  ST.  BRIDE’S  AVENUE, 

FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

AND  TIIE  BOOKSELLERS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  pp.  80,  stitched  in  wrapper,  Is. 

r  rilE  MEANING  of  HISTORY :  Two  Lectures.  By  Fre- 

deric  Harrison,  M. A. 

London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

'l  his  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 

"DARREN  HONOUR:  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “Guy 

"  Livingstone.”  Reprinted  from  “  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘‘THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.” 

rUIIE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER ;  or,  a  Chronicle  of  Mistakes. 

Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS.  Gs. 

TIIE  DAISY  CHAIN.  6s. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE.  6s. 

HEARTSEASE.  6s. 

THE  IIEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.  6s. 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.  3s. 

TIIE  LITTLE  DUKE.  Is.  Gd. 

London  :  Parker,  So.v,  &  Boohs,  West  Strand. 

Third  Edition,  1  vol.  6s. 


or. 


All  Down  Hill.  By  G.  J. 


(U<OOD  FOR  NOTHING; 

Whyte  Melville. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Eighth  Edition,  bound,  6s. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND:  with  a  Copious 

-AA-  Chronology,  Tables  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns,  and  Questions  for  Examination. 
Abridged  from  the  “Family  History  of  England.” 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  9s. 

A  Selection  from  the  Con- 

3  Magazine.” 

London  :  Parker,  Son,‘&  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


T  EISURE  HOURS  in  TOWN. 

*  tributions  of  A.  K.  II.  B.  to  “  Fraser’s  Magazin 


Second  Edition,  2  vols.  16s. 


HOLMBY  HOUSE.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 


By  the  same  Author, 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.  Second  Edition,  5s. 
DIGBY  GRAND.  Third  Edition, 5s. 

KATE  COVENTRY.  Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

THE  INTERPRETER.  Second  Edition,  10s.  6d. 
London  :  Paiikvr,  Son.  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY. 


— 1  The  University  Edition,  the  Second,  8vo.  10s. 

The  School  Edition,  the  Fifth,  12mo.  4s.  6(1. 

With  Notes,  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises  from  the  Senate  House  and  College  Examina¬ 
tions,  with  Hints  for  Solution.  By  It.  Potts,  M. A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Medal  lias  been  awarded  to  “  R.  Pott6.  for  the  Excellence  of  his  Works  on  Geometry,”  by 
the  Jurors  of  Class  29  oi  the  International  Exhibition  1862.  Jury  Awards,  p.  313. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.” 

Tj^RIENDS  in  COUNCIL.  A  New  Series.  2  vols.  post 

-L  firn.  14s. 

First  Series. 


8vo.  Hs. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL 

2  vols.  9s. 


New  Edition. 


COMPANIONS  of  my  SOLITUDE.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
ESSAYS  WRITTEN  in  the  INTERVALS  of  BUSINESS. 

Seventh  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  8vo.  28s.  of  the 

TTISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  containing  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI. 

and  Mary.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 

The  Second  Edition,  revised,  of  Yols.  I.  to  IY.,  containing  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  £2  14s. 
London :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


THE 

j-  M./ 


8vo.  15s. 

EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL. 


By  Alexander  Bain, 


M.  A.,  Examiner  in  LoHc  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  London, and  Pro- 
lessor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  8vo.  15s. 

ON  the  STUDY  of  CHARACTER,  including  an  ESTIMATE  of 

PHRENOLOGY,  8ve.  9s. 

_ T/Ondon  :  Parker.  Son.  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Seoond  Edition,  revised,  8vo.  15s. 

nCIIE  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Intro- 

J-  duction,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M  A.,  late° Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


EXTRA  DOUBLE  HUMBER  FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


OF 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Contents  : 


ms  LEAVING  IT  TILL  CALLED  FOR. 
HIS  BOOTS. 

HIS  UMBRELLA. 

HIS  BLACK  BAG. 

HIS  WRITING  DESK. 


HIS  DRESSING  CASE. 

HIS  BROWN  PAPER  PARCEL. 
HIS  PORTMANTEAU. 

HIS  HAT  BOX. 

HIS  WONDERFUL  END. 


All  the  Year  Round  is  published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  2d. ;  in 
Monthly  Parts  ;  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  hound  in  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


BENTLEY’ S^MISCELLANY. 

The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  contains : 

CARDINAL  POLE ;  or.  The  Days  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

BOOK  I. — PHILIP  OF  SPAIN. 

II.  ALDERMAN  JONES  IN  SWITZERLAND.  By  Dudlev  Costello. 

III.  A  SUMMER  IN  AMERICA.  By  Captain  Brook  J.  Knight — Chap.  VIII.  The  Tone 

of  A  Voice. 

IV.  “  HIDE  ME  IN  TIIY  WOUNDS.”  By  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal. 

V.  A  MODERN  DALGETTY.. 

VI.  MODERN  MARRIAGES  A  LA  MODE.  Part  IV. 

YIt.  THE  FRENCH  ALMANACKS  FOR  1863. 

VIII.  A  VISIT  TO  RU-SIA  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1862 _ Chaps.  I.,  II.  and  III.  By 

Henrv  Moor,  Esq. 

IX.  VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  Esq. 

Contents  for  December.  No.  DIV. 

I.  THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

II.  THE  SHADOW  OF  ASHLYDYAT.  By  the  Author  of  “  East  Lynne.”  Part  XV. 

III.  ABOUT  STARTS  IN  LIFE.  By  Edward  P.  Rowsell. 

IV.  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS.  By  Sir  Nathaniel. 

V.  MY  MOTHER— A  FILIAL  RECOLLECTION.  By  Cvnus  Redding. 

VI.  GRANVILLE  DE  VIGNE.  A  Tale  of  the  Day.  Part  XXIII. 

VII.  REMINISCENCES  OF  COUNT  CAVUUR. 

VIII.CHARL.ES  THE  FIFTH’S  SONG  IN  HIS  COFFIN.  By  Mrs.  Bushbv. 

IX.  A  DARK  STORY.  _ 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  XXXVHI.,  for  DECEMBER  1862,  is  now  ready. 

Contents : 

I.  GENIUS  AND  DISCIPLINE  IN  LITERATURE.  By  the  Editor. 

II.  THE  WATEK-BABIES  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Lnnd-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kingsley,  Author  of  “Westward  Ho!”  &c.  Chap.  Y. 

III.  VINCENZO;  or.  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of  “  Lorenzo  Bcuoni,” 

“  Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

Chapter  17 _ What  shall  he  be? 

„  18 — Barnaby  pitches  into  it,  and  Settles  the  Question. 

„  19 — Turinese  Silhouettes. 

IV.  THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.” 

V.  DECEMBER,  1862.  Two  Sonnets.  By  Sydney  Dobell. 

YI.  AN  AMERICAN  PROTECTIONIST.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

VII.  NELSON’S  SWORD.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 

VIII.  THE  WIGTOWN  MARTYRS;  a  Story  of  the  Covenant  in  1685.  By  the  Rev. 
Principal  Tullocii. 

IX.  LANCASHIRE  DISTRESS  AND  THE  PRESENT  MODES  OF  RELIEF. 


Vols.  I.  to  VI.  are  now  published,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BbOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS 

FOR  PRESENTATION  AND  PRIZES. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  ROGERS’  POEMS  AND  ITALY. 

One  beautiful  volume,  8vo.  Illustrated  with  72  Viznettes,  on  Steel,  from  designs  by  Turner  and 
Stothard,  in  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  richly  gilt,  18s. 

QAMUEL  ROGERS’  POEMS;  with  Life  by 

his  Nephew. 

Also, 

SAMUEL  ROGERS’  ITALY.  Illustrated  with  55  Vignettes 

on  Steel,  from  designs  by  Turner  and  Stothard.  Same  size,  style  of  binding,  and  price,  as 
the  “  Poems.” 

***  In  cloth  lettered,  16s.  each  volume. 

_ London  :  Edward  M  ixon  fc  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. _ 

^ILLIAM  WORDSWORTH’S  WORKS. 

1.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  0  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

cloth,  30s. 

2.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  1  vol.  8yo.  with 

Portrait  and  Vignette,  cloth,  20s. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  6  pocket  vols. 

cloth,  21  s. 

***  The  above  are  the  only  Complete  Editions  of  Wordsworth's  Poems. 

To  be  had  separately, 

1.  THE  PRELUDE  ;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet’s  Mind :  ail 

Autobiographical  Poem.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

2.  THE  EXCURSION  :  a  Poem.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. ;  in  18mo. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

3.  THE  EARLIER  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

4.  SELECT  PIECES  from  the  POEMS  of  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

London:  Edward  Moxo.n  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 
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Ready,  December  6.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  A  new  work  by  the  Author  of  “  Ileaven 
our  Home,”  and  “  Meet  for  Ileaven,”  entitled, 

T  IFE  in  HEAVEN.  Then  Faitli  is  changed  into  Sight,  and 

Hope  is  passed  into  blissful  Fruition. 

This  New  Work  is  a  Companion  Volume  to  “  Heaven  our  Home,”  and  “  Meet  for  Heaven,” 
and  embraces  a  subject  of  very  great  interest,  which  has  not  been  included  in  these  Volumes. 
The  two  Works  above  mentioned  have  already  attained  the  large  sale  of  75,000  copies. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  of  in  “  Life  in  Heaven." 

1.  Heaven  a  World  of  Life  too  little  Realized. 

2.  The  Eternal  Home  of  God’s  Children. 

3.  On  the  Threshold. 

4.  The  Way  by  which  Believers  Enter. 

5.  What  takes  place  at  the  Entrance. 

5.  The  Reception  given  to  those  Entering. 

7.  The  Meeting  of  Friends  there. 

8.  Elements  of  Joy  to  those  thus  Meeting. 

9.  The  Sources  through  which  Friends  in  Heaven  obtain  a  Knowledge  of  those  they  have 

left  upon  Earth. 

10.  The  Interest  this  Knowledge  must  awake. 

11.  Christ’s  Life  in  Heaven  the  Fattern  of  His  People  there. 

12.  The  Life  of  the  Glorified. 

13.  The  Life  of  the  Glorified  viewed  in  its  Various  Features:  a  Life  of  Activity— of  Holiness 

■ — of  Love — of  Variety  and  Progress— of  Social  Intercourse. 

14.  Social  Intercourse  in  Heaven  Exemplified  by  Various  Illustrations— viz.  Scriptural, 

Historical,  and  Literary  Characters  exhibited  in  their  Intercourse  there. 

Edinburgh:  William  P.  Nimmo.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  and 
Houlston  &  Wright.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

nnURNER’S  LIBER  STUDIORUM.  SECOND  SERIES. 

Containing21  Photographs  from  the  Original  Drawings  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


List  of  Subjects : 


COAST  OF  YORKSHIRE. 
CEPHALUS  AND  PROCRIS. 
PASTORAL  WITH  CATTLE. 
THE  WYE  AND  THE  SEVERN 
LAUFENBERG,  RHINE. 
DUMBLANE  ABBEY. 
EASTGATE.  WINCHKLSEA. 
SKETCH  FOR  SEA-PIECE. 
YOUNG  ANGLERS. 

JUVENILE  TRICKS. 

BRIDGE  AND  COWS. 


PEMBURY  MILL,  KENT. 
WATER-MILL. 

HEDGING  AND  DITCHING. 
STACKYARD. 

FARMYARD  WITH  PIGS. 
MARINE  DABBLERS. 
HINDOO  ABLUTIONS. 
CRYPT.  KIRKSTALL. 
BRIDGE  WI'L'H  GOATS. 
SKETCH  FOR  SHIPPING. 


Price,  half-bound  in  morocco,  £3  3s. ;  or  in  Portfolio,  with  the  Photographs  mounted 

on  Cardboard,  £3  13s.  Gd. 

FIRST  SERIES:  THIRTY  SUBJECTS.  Price,  half-bound  in  morocco,  IS  13s.  6d.;  or  in 
Portfolio,  with  the  Photographs  mounted  on  Cardboard,  £  I  4s. 

“  We  feel  ourselves  performing  a  duty  in  commending  to  the  utmost  this  magnificent  series. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  more  knowledge  of  the  soundest  and  purest  Art  is  to  be  gained  by 
study  of  these  marvellous  drawings  than  by  visiting  the  public  galleries  for  a  lifetime.  They 
are  lectures,  sermons,  or  poems,  just  as  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  them.” — dthenceum. 
Cundall,  Downes,  &  Co.,  1 1'.8  New  Bond  Street. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  the  Second  Edition  of 

JTSSAYS  on  the  DRAMA  and  on  POPULAR  AMUSE- 

MENTS.  By  William  Bodham  Donne,  Esq.,  Examiner  of  Stage  Plays,  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  Office. 

Tinsley  Brothers,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

BY  TELE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “SPIRITUAL  LIFE.” 

J ust  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

TMIE  FATHERHOOD  of  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Griffith,  A.M.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Minister  of  Rams’  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Homerton. 

_ London :  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  6d.;  or  free  for  7  stamps. 

T^HE  WORKMEN,  they  are  of  MEN :  a  Sermon  in  behalf  of  the 

LANCASHIRE  DISTRESS.  By  T.  Goodwin  Hatchard.  M.A.  Oxon.,  Rural  Dean; 
Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford  ;  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Conyugham. 
London  :  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. 

_ _ ***  Any  profits  will  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Committee.  _ 

Just  published,  2d.;  or  Is.  9d.  per  dozen. 

fJREAT  CAUSE  for  NATIONAL  REJOICING  on  the 

COMING  of  AGE  of  H.R.H.  ALBERT  EDWARD,  PRINCE  of  WALES  :  a  Sermon 
preached  at  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Park  Street,  Gro6venor  Square,  by  the  Rev.  Hakry  Baber, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Minister  of  that  Chapel,  and  Chapluin  of  Wliitelands. 
_ London  :  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. _ 

WORK  FOR  ADVENT. 

Second  Edition,  fcp.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

T’HOUGHTS  on  the  KINGDOM  of  GOD.  By  Rev.  William 

Niven,  B.D.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Chelsea. 

“These  ‘Thoughts’  express  the  matuied  judgment  of  a  thoughtful  student  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  and  as  such  we  cordially  commend  them  to  our  readers.”— Christian  Advocate. 

“  This  volume  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuuble  contribution  to  our  stores  of  practical 
theology.” — Record. 

“This  little  volume  contains  ns  safe  an  exposition  and  treatment  of  the  pre-millennarian 
system  as  we  know,  and  its  style  is  chaste,  classic,  and  free  from  all  tawdry  ornament.” 

British,  Foreign ,  and  Evangelical  Review. 
_ London:  Hatchard  a:  Co.,  18"  Piccadilly. _ 

18mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  roan,  5s. 

TVTEADOW’S  NEW  SPANISH  and  ENGLISH  DIC- 

_L*-L  tionary. 

Also,  MEADOW’S  NEW  GRAMMAR  of  the  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  Third  Edition, 
ISmo.  roan,  Is.  6d. 

London :  William  Tf.oo,  Pancras  Lane.  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

O  R  K  S  B~Y  GEORGE  COMBE. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  of  MAN.  Ninth  Edition,  cloth, 7s.  6d.  ;  The  PEOPLE’S  EDITION, 
sewed,  2s. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  and  RELIGION.  Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. ;  The  PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  PHRENOLOGY.  Fifth  Edition.  2  vols.  15s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHRENOLOGY.  Ninth  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  of  PHRENOLOGY.  Ninth  Edition,  Is. 

Maclachlan  &  Stewart,  Edinburgh  ; 

_ Lqsbmak  &  Co.,  and  Simpkin.  Marshall,  &  Co..  London. _ 

On  Monday  next  will  be  published,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  lettered,  Os. 

/'YHURCH  QUESTIONS;  being  a  Historical  and  Moral  Review 

of  the  Bicentenary  from  a  Neglected  Standpoint.  With  a  Critique  on  Bishop  Colenso’s 
Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Manchester. 

_ I xi n don :  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Bow. _ 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Now  ready,  12mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

JUVENALIS  SATIRAE  XVI.,  with  English  Notes  by 

Herman  Prior,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Expurgated  Edition 
for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

London:  Whittaker  Si  Co.,  and  Oeoroe  Bfll. _ 

Now  ready,  7s. 

ETONENSES  sive  CARMINVM  ETONiE 

CONDTTORVM  DKLECTVS.  Series  Nova.  Tom.  I.  Fascicvlvs  II.  Editit  Ricardvs 
Okes,  8.T.P.,  Coll.  Regal.  Apvd  Cantabrigienses  Praapositvs. 

Etonas:  Apvd  E.  P.  Williams.  Cantabrigian  Apvd  Deiohto.v,  Bell,  et  Soc. 
_  Londini:  Apvd  Bell  et  Daldv. _ 

Just  published,  cloth  limp,  2s. ;  or  cloth  boards,  2s.  6:1. 

pOMMON  LIFE  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine 

Clarke.  M.A. ,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Derby.  Containing  Pennons  on  Bargain  Driving 
—Limits  of  Man’s  Daily  Labour— Some  Temptations  of  Trade— The  Lads  of  the  Paris* h—1 Young 
Men— Mothers  and  Sisters— Over-dress— Causes  of  Raggedness — The  Drunkard  and  his  Rescue 
—The  Gospel  of  the  Body— The  Sin  of  “Leasing  ’’—The  Races— &c.  &c. 

London:  John  Morgan.  10  Pa  ernoster  Row, 
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Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


JJYDROPATHY;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.  By 

Lanf,,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sanatorium 
Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

“A  book  of  consummate  ability.”—  Press. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


Edward  W. 

at  Sudbrook  Fails 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

KATIE ;  or,  the  SIMPLE  HEART.  By  D.  Richmond, 

Author  of  “  Annie  Maitland.”  Illustrated  by  M.  I.  Booth.  Crown  Svo.  Cs. 

SERVIA  and  the  SERVIANS.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

Denton,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  9s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  revised,  of  Miss  Rogers’s 

DOMESTIC  LIFE  in  PALESTINE.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [/n  a  few  days. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  revised,  of  The  LEAD- 

BEATER  PAPERS  :  a  Selection  from  the  MSS.  and  Correspondence  of  Mary 
Leadbeater,  containing  her  Annals  of  Ballitore,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author; 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Edmund  Burke;  and  the  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
R.  Trench  and  Rev.  G.  Crabbe.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  14s. 

THE  THOUGHTS  of  the  EMPEROR  M.  AURE- 

L1US  ANTONINUS.  Translated  by  George  Long.  Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

ADVENTURES  of  BARON  WENCESLAS  WRA- 

TISLAW  in  CONSTANTINOPLE,  committed  to  Writing  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1599.  Translated  by  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar-School,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 

LIFE’S  PROBLEMS.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY 

THINGS;  being  Essays  on  Schools,  Riches,  Statues,  Style,  Books,  Place  and 
Power,  the  Final  Cause,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  revised,  of  The  OLD  FOLKS 

from  HOME  :  or,  a  Holiday  in  Ireland  in  18G1.  By  Mrs.  Gatty,  Authoress  of 
“  Parables  from  Nature.”  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

CHURCH  STORIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 

Clarke,  Editor  of  “  The  Parish  Magazine.”  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  enlarged,  of  The  HOME 

LIFE  of  ENGLISH  LADIES  in  the  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Magdalen  Stafford,”  “  Romance  and  its  Hero.”  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

BARONSCLIFFE  ;  or,  the  Deed  of  other  Days.  By 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Latham,  Authoress  of  “  The  Wayfarers.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AMONG  the  TARTAR  TENTS  ;  or,  the  Lost  Fathers. 

By  Anne  Bowman,  Author  of  “  Esperansa,”  “  The  Boy  Voyagers,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  5s. 

SEA-KINGS  and  NAVAL  HEROES.  By  J.  G. 

Edgar.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  5s. 

CAVALIERS  and  ROUND  HEADS.  By  J.  G. 

Edgar.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  5s. 

LIFE  and  BOOKS ;  or,  Records  of  Thought  and 

Reading.  By  J.  F.  Boyes,  M.A,  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

THE  EARLY  and  MIDDLE  AGES  of  ENGLAND. 

By  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  King’s  College, 
London.  Svo.  12s. 

MRS.  GATTY’S  POPULAR  WORKS. 

“  We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  highest  class  of  juvenile  fiction,  were  we  to  omit,  as 
particularly  worthy  of  attention  at  this  season,  the  whole  series  of  Mrs.  Gatty’s  admirable 
books.  They  are  quite  sat  generis ,  and  deserve  the  widest  possible  circulation.” 

Literai-y  Churchman. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE  ;  with  Notes  on  the 

Natural  History.  Illustrated  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter,  C.  W.  Cope, 
R.A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais,  G.  Thomas,  and  H.  Calderon.  8vo.  ornamental 
cloth,  10s.  6d.  ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  Is. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  16mo.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

Separately,  First  Series,  Is.  Gd. ;  Second  Series,  2s. 

RED  SNOW,  and  other  Parables  from  Nature.  Third 

Series,  16mo.  Illustrated,  2s. 

WORLDS  not  REALIZED.  16mo.  2s. 

PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  16mo.  Illustrated,  2s. 

***  These  little  works  have  been  found  usc'ul  for  Sunday  reading  in  the  family  circle,  and 
instructive  and  interesting  to  school  children. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES.  Fcp.  Svo.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 
AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated, 

price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,  and  other  Tales. 

Fcp.  Svo.  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS,  and  other  Tales. 

Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

LEGENDxARY  TALES.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  5s. 
THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.  Fcp.  8vo.  sewed,  Is.; 

cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

MELCHIOR’S  DREAM,  and  other  Tales.  By  J.  H.  G. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Gatty.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 


DR.  RICHARDSON’S  NEW  DICTIONARY  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology,  and 
copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  best  authorities.  New  Edition, 
with  a  Supplement  containing  a  tditional  Words  and  furtfipr  Illustrations.  In  2 
vols.  4to.  £4  14s.  Gd.  Half  bound  in  russia,  £5  15s.  Gd.  Russia,  £G  12s. 

The  Words— with  those  of  the  same  Family— are  traced  to  their  Origin. 

The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  Primitive  Meanicg  through  the  various 
Usages. 

The  Quotations  are  arranged  Chronologically,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time. 

***  The  Supplement  separately,  4to.  12s. 

AN  Svo.  EDITION,  without  the  Quotations,  15s. 

Half-russia,  20s.  Russia,  24s. 

“It  is  an  admirable  addition  to  our  Lexicography,  supplying  a  great  desideratum,  as  exhi¬ 
biting  the  biography  of  each  word  —  its  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  the  changes  that  have 
befallen  it,  the  company  it  bus  kept,  nnd  the  connexions  it  has  funned— by  rich  series  of  quota¬ 
tions,  all  in  chronological  order.  This  is  such  a  Dictionary  as,  perhaps,  uo  other  language  could 
ever  boast.”—  Quarterly  Raicw. 

DR.  RICHARDSON  on  the  STUDY  of  LANGUAGE  ; 

an  Exposition  of  Horne  Tooke’s  “  Diversions  of  Purley.”  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 


'KK 


SKETCHES  of  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 

CEYLON  ;  with  Narratives  and  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Habits  and 
Instincts  of  the  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  &c.  By  Sir 
J.  Kmekson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D.  With  82  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo.  12s.  6d. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD:  a  Popular  Scien¬ 
tific  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Aairnal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  in 
the  Equatorial  Regions.  By  Dr.  G.  H  irtwiq,  Author  of  “  The  Sea  and  its 
Living  Wonders.”  With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

in 

GLEIG  and  BRIALMONT’S  LIFE  of  the 

DUKE  of  WELLINGTON,  condensed  into  One  Volume;  with  1G  Plans  and 
Maps  and  a  Portrait  {tree-calf,  22s.)  8vo.  15s, 

IV 

MORAL  EMBLEMS  from  J.  CATS  and 

R.  FAllLIE.  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Ornaments  byJ.  Leighton,  F.S  A. ; 
Text  by  U.  Pigott.  Second  Edition  l morocco  by  Riviere,  52s.  Gd.)  Imperial 
8vo.  31s.  6d. 


yjY 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HIS- 

TOR1CAL  ESSAYS.  One-Volume  Edition,  with  Portrait  {calf  by  Riviere, 
3fls.)  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

XX 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME.  Wiih  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  the  Antique  by  G.  Saharf  {morocco 
by  Riviere,  42s. ;  tree-calf  extra  by  Riviere,  31s.  Gd.)  Ftp .  4to,  21s. 

XXI 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME:  with  IVIIY  and  the  ARMADA  {morocco  by  Riviere,  10s.  6d.)  lGmo. 
price  4s,  6d. 

XXII 

TALES  from  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.  By 

the  Rev.  Georgf  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Square  lGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

XXI II 

COX’S  TALES  of  the  GODS  and  HEROES. 

W  th  6  Landscape  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5s. 


BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  With 

12G  Original  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  C.  Benneit;  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  (morocco,  31s.  Gd.)  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 


VI 

LYRA  SACRA:  Hymns,  Odes,  and  Fragments 

of  Sacred  Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Bourchier  Wkey  Savile,  M.A.  Second 
Edition  {morocco,  12s.  Gd. ;  calf  antique,  10s.  Gd.)  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


LYRA  DOMESTICA:  Household  Hymns  from 

the  German  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  by  Richard  Massie.  New  Edition  (morocco 
antique,  12s. ;  calf  antique,  10s.)  Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 


XXIV 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  CONYBEARE  and 

IlOWSON’S  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  With  4G  Illustrations 
and  Maps  {tree-calf  extra  or  caf  antique  by  Riviere,  Two  vols.  in  One,  20s.) 
2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

XXV 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  New  Edition  of  the  Intermediate  Edition;  with 
a  somewhat,  fuller  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood  Engravings  ( morocco , 
G5s. ;  tree-calf  extra  or  calf  antique  by  Riviere,  50s.)  2  vols.  square  crown 

8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

XXVI 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  The  Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illus¬ 
trations  {antique  calf,  £4  16s. ;  tree-calf  by  Riviere,  £4  4s.)  2  vols.  4lo.  48s. 


yiii 

THE  CHORALE -BOOK  for  ENGLAND: 

the  Hymns  Translated  from  the  German  by  C.  Winkworth  ;  the  Tunes  cam- 
piled  an  1  edit,  d  by  Professor  W.  S.  Benneit  and  by  Otto  Goldschmidt  t half 
morocco ,  gilt  edges,  ISs.)  Fcp.  4to.  10s. Gd. 

LYRA  GERMANICA?  Translated  by  Cathe¬ 
rine  Winkworth.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and  Second  Series  ( morocco 
antique,  12s.  Gd.  each  j  calf  antique,  10s.  Gd.  each.  1  Each  Series,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


LYRA  GERMANICAX.  First  Series.  With 

225  Woodcuts,  engraved  under  the  Superintendence  of  John  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
New  Edition  {morocco  antique,  36s. ;  morocco  elegant,  42s.)  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL 

WORKS,  complete  in  One  Volume.  With  Portrait  and  Vignette  {morocco  by 
Riviere,  42s.)  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

xn 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  THOMAS  MOORE’S 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in  1  vol.  large  type,  with  Portrait  after 
Phillips  {morocco,  21s.)  Square  crown  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 


XIII 

TENNIEL’S  EDITION  of  MOORE’S  LALLA 

ROOKH.  With  G9  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings,  and  5 
Initial  Pages  of  Persian  Design  by  T.  Sul  in  an,  jun.  {morocco  by  Hi  via  e,  42s.) 
Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

XIV 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES.  With  161 

Designs  on  Steel  by  Daniel  Maclise,  It.A.  {morocco  by  Riviere,  52s.  Gd.)  Super, 
royal  Svo.  31s.  Gd.  " 

XV 

AGNES  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  of  the 

QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  Revised  Edition,  embellished  with  Portraits  erf 
every  Queen.  8  vols.  post  Svo.  60s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S-'  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second.  Revised  Edition,  with 
Portrait  of  the  Author  ( calf  extra  or  tree-calf  by  Riviere,  84s.)  8  vols.  post 
Svo, 48s. 

lord  Macaulay’s"  history  of  eng- 

LAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second.  Library  Edition  {calf  extra 
by  Hayday,  £5  8s.)  5  vols.  8vo.  86s. 


xvm 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESSAYS.  People’s  Edition  {caf  by  Riviere,  Two  vols.  in  One, 
13s.)  2  .vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 


XXVII 

CALVERT’S  WIFE’S  MANUAL.  Printed, 

and  ornamented  by  the  Author,  in  the  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Prayer-Book 
{morocco,  22s.)  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


XXVIII 

STORIES  and  TALES  by  the  Author  of 

AMY  HERBERT ;  Collective  Edition,  each  Story  complete  in  One  Volume. 
10  vols.  crown  8vu.  34s.  Gd. 


AMY  HERBERT . 2s.6d. 

GERTRUDE. . 2s.  Gd. 

THE  EARL’S  DAUGHTER  .  2s, .  6d. 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE  2s  Gd. 
CLEVE  HALL . 3s.  Gd. 


IVORS . 3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON  .  .  .  3s.Gd. 
MARGARET  RERC1VAL  .  .  5s. Od. 
LANK  I  ON  PARSONAGE  .  .  4>.6d. 
URSULA . 4s.  Gd. 


XXTX 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE. 

Genuine  Edition,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium 
8io.  la  ge  type,  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  14s. ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  morocco, 
price  31s.  Gd. 

XXX 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOW- 

LEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  New  Edition,  reconstructed 
(i ca(f \  13s.)  Fcp.  Svo.  IDs, 

XXXI 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREA¬ 
SURY;  or.  Dictionary  of  General  Biography;  comprising  above  1G.000  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Biographical  Sketches.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  {calf,  13s.) 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

XXXII 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL 

HISTORY  ;  nr.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.  Wi  lt  900  Wood¬ 
cuts.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  with  Supplement  by  T.  Spekcbb  Cubjjdld,  M.D. 
{calf,  13s.)  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

XXXIII 

MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY. 

Revised  throughout,  with  a  New  General  Index. {calf,  13s.)  Fcp,  Svo.  10s. 

XXXIV 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRA¬ 
PHY,  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political.  Revised  throughout, 
with  7  Maps  aud  16  Steel  Plates  {calf,  13s.)  Fcp.  Svo.  10s. 

XXXV 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY;  or,  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Belles-Lettres  {calf,  13s.) 
Fcp.  Svo.  10s. 

XXXVI 

BLAINE’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  RURAL 

SPORTS.  With  above  GOO  Woodcut  Illustrations;  including  20  recently  added 
from  Original  Designs  by  John  Leech.  Svo.  half  bound,  42s. 

XXXVII 

ACTON’S  MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRI- 

VATE  FAMILIES.  Newly  revised  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  8  Plates  of 
Figures  aud  150  Woodcuts  {culf,  12s.)  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

■ - »  — 

BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  With  POEMS  by  TOM  TAYLOR.  4to..  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Mulready, 

Maclise,  MiUais,  Stanfield.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  25s. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

- + - - 


TRAVELS  on  HORSEBACK  in  MANTCHU  TAR- 

TARY  :  Being  a  Summer’s  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  By  George  Fleming. 
1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 


BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

George  Offor.  With  a  Portrait,  and  110  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson.  4io. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 


ENGLISH  SACRED  POETRY  of  tbe  16th,  17th, 

18th,  and  19th  Centuries.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott.  Illustrated  by 
Holman  Hunt,  Watson,  Gilbert,  &c.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 


ELIZA  COOK’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Portrait, 

and  Illustrations  by  Gilbert,  Watson,  and  Wolf.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 


THE  MANUAL  of  DATES.  A  Dictionary  of 

Reference.  By  George  Townsend.  Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  12s.  Gd. 

MEN  of  the  TIME.  A  NewT  Edition,  thoroughly 

revised  and  rewritten.  By  Edward  Walfurd.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


GRIMM’S  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  With  240 

Engravings  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Routledge.  With  an  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Os. 

THE  THREE  MIDSHIPMEN.  By  W.  H.  Kingston. 

With  29  Il.ustrations.  6s. 


THE  BOYS’  and  GIRLS’  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT- 

BOOK.  With  200  large  Engravings  by  Weir,  Watson,  H.  K.  Browne,  &c. 
Square  imperial,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


FISH  CULTURE,  and  the  MODERN  SYSTEM  of 

BREEDING  and  REARING  FISII.  By  Francis  Francis.  Illustrated.  5s. 

DICK  RODNEY ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  an  Eton  Boy. 

By  James  Grant.  Illustrated.  5s. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  H.  C.  Pennell.  Illus¬ 

trated  by  Cruikshank,  Tenniel,  Leech,  &c.  5s. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE-BOOK  of 

FISH,  REPTILES,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  gilt,  5s. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE-BOOK  of 

BIRDS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  200  Illustrations.  5s. 


THE  WILD  MAN  of  the  WEST:  a  Tale  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains.  By  R.  M.  Ballantynb.  Illustrated.  3s.  Cd. 


LOST  and  SAVED.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 

A  THIRD  EDITION  of  FEMALE  LIFE  in  PRISON. 

By  a  Prison  Matron.  Revised,  with  Additions.  2  vols.  21s.  [.Next  week, 

THE  COURT  and  SOCIETY  from  ELIZABETH  to 

ANNE.  Illustrated,  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton.  By  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

2  vols.  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits. 

CHURCH  and  CHAPEL.  By  the  Author  of  “No 

Church,”  and  “Owen:  aWaif.”  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

DRIFTWOOD,  SEAWEED,  and  FALLEN  LEAVES. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  DJX,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

A  PRODIGAL  SON.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of 

“  Paul  Foster’s  Daughter,”  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

ADVENTURES  and  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMANS.  By  Dr.  Mouatt.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD.  By  George  Macdonald, 

M.A.,  Author  of  “  Within  and  Without,”  “  Phantastes,”  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LAST  DECADE  of  a  GLORIOUS  REIGN. 

By  Martha  Walker  Freer.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits. 

RE-ISSUE  of  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  MiUais.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of 

James  I.  to  the  Disgrace  of  Chief  Justice  Coke.  By  Samujel  Rawson  Gardiner,  M.A. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

TRUE  as  STEEL.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  3  vols. 
A  LADY’S  TRAVELS  from  DELHI  to  PEKIN. 

By  Mrs.  Muter.  2  vols.  pust  8yo. 

MARY  LYNDSAY.  By  the  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby. 

2  vols.  post  8vo. 

MEMOIRS  of  CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  of  SWEDEN. 

By  Henry  Woodhead.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait. 

QUEEN  MAB.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author  of 

“Nathalie,”  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

LIVE  IT  DOWN.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Author  of 

“Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work,”  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

HEROES,  PHILOSOPHERS,  and  COURTIERS  of 

the  TIMES  of  LOU  I  XVI.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of 
France  under  Louis  XV.”  2  vols.  post  8vo. 


CLARISSA ;  or,  the  Mervyn  Inheritance.  A  Book 

for  Girls.  By  Anne  Bowman.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  NONSENSE.  By  Edward  Lear.  3s.  6d. 

I  SCHOOL-BOY  HONOUR :  a  Tale  of  Halminster 

College.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  CERVANTES.  By  A.  B.  Edwards. 

Illustrated.  2s.  Gd. 

LONDON  AS  IT  IS,  and  HOW  IT  GREW.  By 

G.  R.  Emerson.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

EILDON  MANOR  :  a  Tale  for  Girls.  By  the  Author 

of"  The  Four  Sisters.”  Illustrated.  2s.  Gd. 

HOME  and  SCHOOL :  a  Story  for  Girls.  With  4 

Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES ;  New  Series.  By  Edmund 

Routledge.  Fcp.  8vo.  fancy  boards,  Is. 

THE  STORY  of  a  PENNY.  By  Mrs.  Perring. 

Illustrated.  Is. 


THE  FOLLOWS NG  ARE  NOW  READY. 

MISTRESS  and  MAID.  By  the  Author  of  “  John 

Halifax,  Gentleman.”  2  vols.  21s. 

GREECE  and  the  GREEKS :  being  the  Narrative 

of  a  Winter  Residence  and  Summer  Travel  in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika 
Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  21s. 

LES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  The 

Authorized  Copyright  English  Translation.  Second  Edition,  complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia 

Kavanaoh,  Author  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  AdMe,”  “  French  Women  of  Letters,”  &c.  2  vols. 
price  21s. 

THE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols.  8vo. 


NO  CHURCH.  Bound  and  Illustrated,  5s. 

the  New  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBli 
EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 


SLAVES  of  the  RING ;  or,  Before  and  After.  By 

the  Author  of  "Grandmother's  Money,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  good  story.  The  render  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  the  loves,  the  joys,  and  sorrows 
of  the  1  Slaves  of  the  Ring.’  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  present  tale  posse  ses  in  almost 
every  resect,  the  good  q  alitics  ot  the  author’s  previous  works.”— Observer.  “  XJiisuovelis  both 
well  written  and  interesting.’’— 5«n. 


MARION  LESLIE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton.  3  vols. 

44  Tliis  is  a  very  good  story,  told  with  great  power.  The  descriptions  of  Scottish  life  are  drawn 
with  a  very  graphic  pen.”— John  Uuil. 


Forming 

1  OF  CIIEAF 


THE  MAROON.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  Author 

of  “  The  Rille  Rangers,”  &c.  3  vols. 


LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE, 
2  EAR  RING  DON  STREET,  E.C 
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MB.  WILKIE  COLLIN'S’  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  a  few  days,  3  vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

NO  NAME. 

By  the  Author  of  “Woman  in  White.” 

***  To  prevent  Disappointment  in  the  Receipt  of  Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  Orders  are 
requested  immediately. 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.; 

And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  PISCICULTURE. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

FISH-CULTURE; 

Or,  the  Modern  System  of  Breeding  and  Bearing  Fish,  in 

Inland  Waters. 

By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS. 


LONDON :  ROUTLEDGE,  IV ARNE,  &  ROTJTLEDGE,  2  FARRINGDON  STREET. 

THE  PBINCE  CONSOBT. 

Immediately,  with  Portrait,  8vo. 

THE  PBINCIPAL 

SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES 

OF 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

With  an  Introduction  giving  some  Outlines  of  his  Character. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NOTICE. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.” 
Immediately,  3  vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

“  SUCH  THINGS  ARE.” 

By  the  Author  of  “  Recommended  to  Mercy.” 

'***  All  orders  for  Copies  of  the  First  Edition  should  be  sent  to  the  Booksellers  and 

Libraries  at  once. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  05  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 

NOTICE. 

Will  be  published  immediately,  8vo.  Vol.  1  of 

TIIE  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  WRITINGS 

OF  THE 

BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  N.  SHUTTE,  of  St.  Mary  Steps,  Exeter. 

***  All  orders  for  Copies  of  the  First  Edition  are  requested  to  be  given  at  once  to  the  Libraries 

and  Booksellers. 


NEW  WOBK  BY  CHABLES  MACKAY. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  GOUTY  PHILOSOPHER. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  post  dvo.  5s. 

LIFE  ON  THE  NIGER; 

Or,  the  Journal  of  an  African  Trader. 

By  WILLIAM  COLE. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 
Just  published,  3s.  a  New  Edition  of 

HENRY’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

By  THOMAS  KERCHEVER  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

Late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  merit  of  this  popular  School-book  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  very  general  use,  not  only 
throughout  England,  but  in  Ameriea  and  many  of  our  Colonies.  Already  about  180,000  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  the  sale  is  6tiU  increasing. 


LONDON  :  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ;  AND 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

The  collection  of  Books  at  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  is  now  by  many  thousand  volumes  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

It  comprises  many  Copies  of  nearly  every  work  of  merit  or  general  interest  published  in 
England  during  the  past  twenty  years,  together  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  Continental 
Literature;  and  it  is  still  further  augmented  and  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of 
all  the  best  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  the  Principal  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale,  will  be  forwarded, 
postage  free,  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
City  Office  :  4  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


F,  G.  TBAFFORD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  WORLD  in  the  CHURCH.  By  F.  G. 

Trafford,  Author  of  “  Too  Much  Alone,”  and  “  City  and  Suburb.”  3  vols. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY. 

“If  the  Author  continues  to  produce  Novels  of  the  character  to  which  this  specimen  of  his 
talentbelongs.it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  rank  with  tlmt  class  of  popular  writers  of 
whom  Sir  Edward  BulwerLytton  is  the  chief.  Most  assuredly,  with  every  specimen  he  puts 
forth,  he  resembles  that  far-famed  giant  of  fiction  who  is  said  to  have  gained  renewed  strength 
as  often  as  his  feet  touched  the  earth.”  Bell's  Messenger. 

DANIEL  MANIN  and  the  AUSTRIAN 

RULE  in  VENICE.  (Translated  from  the  French  of  Henri  Martin,  Author 
of  “  L’Histoire  de  France  ”) ;  with  an  Introduction,  and  a  Chapter  on  English 
Diplomacy,  by  Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Author  of  “The  History  of  Italy.” 
2  vols.  21s.  [ In  a  few  days. 


CHARLES  J.  SKEET,  10  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Atlas,  folio,  30s. 

ITALIAN  IRRIGATION: 

A  BEPOBT 

ADDRESSED  to 

THE  nON.  THE  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 

ON  THE 

Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy ; 

WITH 

A  Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of  Northern  and  Central  India. 

By  LIEUT. -COL.  BAIRD  SMITH,  C.B. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty. 

THE  ONLY  ATLAS  FOR  WHICH  A  PRIZE  MEDAL  HAS  BEEN  AWARDED 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1862. 


THE  ROYAL  ATLAS 

OF 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIC  MAPS. 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,”  Sec. 

With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  eacli  Map  separately, 
comprising  nearly  150,000  Places  contained  in  tbe  Atlas. 

Imperial  Folio,  half-bound  in  russia  or  morocco,  X5  153.  6d. 

For  Reviews  of  this  Atlas  see  “  Times,"  Dec.  27,  1861  ;  “  Athenseum,”  Aug.  10, 1861 ;  “Saturday 
Review,”  Aug.  17, 1861;  "Examiner,”  Aug.  17,  1861;  “Guardian,”  Sept.  25,  1861;  Ac.  &c. 

A  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Seventh  Edition,  handsomely  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS. 

Edited  by  BON  GAULTIER. 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  DOYLE,  LEECH,  AND  CROWQUILL. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


COMPLETION  OP  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  HISTORY 
OP  ENGLAND. 

This  day  is  published, 

WITH  A  DEDICATION  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
The  Eighth  Volume,  12s.,  and  the  5Sth  Part,  3s.  6d.,  being  the  Completion  of  the 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

Bringing  the  History  to  the  Pinal  Extinction  of  the  Com  Laws, 

in  1849. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Brief  Annals  of  Public  Events  and  of  National 
Progress  from  1849  to  1801. 

***  The  Work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes  ;  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  9s.  each  ;  Vol.  VII.  10s.  6d. ; 
Vol.  VIII.  12s.;  and  also  in  Parts,  I.  to  LIV.  Is.  each;  LV.  to  LVIII.  3s.  6d.  each. 

LONDON :  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  EOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

Mr.  Russell’s  American  Diary. 

In  a  few  days,  with  a  Map,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

MY  DIARY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH; 

Or,  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  DURING  THE  CIVIL  VfAR  IN  AMERICA. 

By  W.  H.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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W.  H.  ALLEN’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

This  day  is  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  with  a  Portrait  of  Lady  Morgan,  by  Sir  Thomas 
.Law ranee,  and  also  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 

LADY  MORGAN’S  MEMOIRS; 

Autobiography,  Diaries,  and  Correspondence, 

bady  Morgan  s  Correspondence  includes,  among  many  others,  Letters  from 


King  Jerome 
Madame  Patterson  Bonaparte 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
Duchess  cf  Devonshire 
Duke  of  Leinster 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Marquis  of  Anglesey 
Marquis  of  Abercorn 
Marchioness  of  Abercorn 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
Lord  Melbourne 


Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
Lord  Cloncurry 
Lady  Stanley 
Lord  Darnley 

The  Countess  of  Cork  &  Orrery 

Lady  Leitrim 

Lord  Duncannon 

Lord  Macaulay 

Lord  Erskine 

Joseph  ITume 

Daniel  O’Connell 

Sheil 


E. Jenner 
Lafayette 
Byron 

Countess  Guiccioli 
Moore 

Douglas  Jerrold 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton 
Thomas  Campbell 
Mrs.  Hemans 
Key.  Sydney  Smith 


NEW  NOVELS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

NEWBY,  PUBLISHER. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  COMMANDER.  By 

C.  F.  Armstrong,  Author  of  “  Tho  Two  Midshipmen,”  “  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger.” 

SCAPEGRACE  at  SEA  ;  or,  Soldiers  at  Sea 

and  Sailors  on  Shore.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cavendish,”  “  The  Flying  Dutchman." 

***  In  consequence  of  the  orders  for  the  First  Edition  being  in  excess  of  the  number  printed, 
the  publication  has  been  delayed.  The  First  and  Second  Editions  are  now  ready. 


CHRISTMAS  at  the  CROSS  KEYS.  Tale. 

By  Kenner  Deene,  Author  of”  The  Dull  Stone  House,”  with  Illustrations  by  the  Elder 
Dorrington,  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

IV 

THE  MISTAKES  of  a  LIFE.  By  Mrs. 

IIubback,  Author  of  “  The  Wife’s  Sister,”  “  May  and  December,”  &c. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


This  day  is  publisher!,  1  handsome  8vo.  volume,  with  72  Illustrations  on  wood  by  Vizetelly, 
Loudan,  Nicholls,  and  Hart;  also  with  a  Map,  £1  6s. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  DAVID  THOMAS  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

and 

ROBERT  GORDON  LATHAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

The  Illustrations  drawn  on  wood  expressly  for  the  work  by  Paul  J.  Naftel,  Member  of  the 
London  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Containing  ; 

Part  I. —PTIYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  The  Channel  and  Channel  Islands  —  Alderney, 
Ortach,  and  the  Casquets  —  Island  and  Coast  of  Guernsey  —  Islands  and  Rocks  near 
Guernsey —  Jersey  and  adjacent  Rocks  —  Chaussey  Archipelago  and  the  Minquiers  — 
Climate,  Meteorology,  and  Sanitary  Condition. 

Part  II.  —  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Vegetable  Productions  natural  to  the  Islands  —  Animals 
in  the  Islands  and  adjacent  Seas— Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Ancient  Formations,  Modern 
Destruction  and  Renovation  —  Fauna  and  Flora,  considered  in  reference  to  their  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology. 

Part  III.  —  CIVIL  HISTORY.  Pagan  and  Legendary  Period  —  German  Period —Norman 
Conquest  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  —  Civil  Wars  —  Accession  of  William  the 
Third  to  present  Time  —  Antiquities  and  Archaeology  —  Language  and  Literature. 

Part  IV.  —  ECONOMICS  and  TRADE.  Agriculture  —  Horticulture _ Trade,  Commerce, 

and  Manufactures  —  Constitution  and  Laws  —  Manners  and  Customs  — Principal  Public 
Institutions  — Hints  to  Tourists  —  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  — Statistics. 

‘“The  Channel  Islands’  is  an  excellent  book  of  its  class  — well  conceived,  well  written, 
well  illustrated  well  printed.  It  is  the  produce  of  many  hands,  and  every  hand  a  good  one. 
Nearly  everything  which  a  man  can  desire  to  know  about  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and 
Sark  —  about  their  history,  geography,  and  natural  history— Professor  Ansted  and  Dr.  Latham 
have  contrived  to  tell.  Altogether  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  us  varied  and  interesting  as 
a  well-sustained  drama;  and  to  this  drama  no  more  graceful  and  picturesque  scenery  could 
have  been  furnished  than  we  find  in  the  illustrations  so  profusely  given  by  artists  worthy  of  the 
subject  and  equal  to  their  work  —  Paul  Naftel  and  M.  Petere  le  Lievre.  The  result  is,  not  a 
merely  handsome  volume  of  the  old  keepsake  style,  made  to  sell  and  be  looked  at,  but  a  book 
of  rare  merit  and  value,  made  for  instruction  and  delight,  to  be  read  with  pleasure  and  to  be 
referred  to  with  profit.’*— -dtfiencewm,  Nov.  15, 1862. 


Third  Edition,  8vo.  with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations,  18s.  6d. 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED  HORSE  DOCTOR: 

Being  an  Accurate  and  Detailed  Account  of  the  various  Diseases  to  which  the 
Equine  Race  are  subjected;  together  with  the  latest  Mode  of  Treatment 
and  the  requisite  Prescriptions  written  in  plain  English. 

By  EDWARD  MAYHEW,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

"A  book  which  should  be  in  the  possession  of ‘all  who  keep  horses.” 


GREAT  NEAPOLITAN  EARTHQUAKE  OE  1857. 

2  vols.  royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and  Wood,  ana  Maps, 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

OF 

OBSERVATIONAL  SEISMOLOGY : 

As  developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  Expedition  into  the  Interior 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  investigate  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Great  Earthquake  of  December,  1857. 

By  ROBERT  MALLET,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c. 

Published  by  the  Authority  and  with  the  Aid  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  [In  November. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  “AGNES  TREMORNE.” 

THE  COST  OF  A  SECRET. 

By  ISABELLA  BLAGDEN. 

[Just  read)/. 

MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

ORLEY  FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

WITH  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS . 

***  A  New  Issue  is  now  ready. 

Post  8vo.  7s. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN. 


Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  TRIP 

HUNGARY  AND  "TRANSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SPRING  OP  1862. 

By  PROFESSOR  D.  T.  ANSTED. 

“  Professor  Ansted’s  descriptions  are  written  with  a  neatness  attesting  the  accuracj'  of  a 
scientific  observer’s  eyes.  His  volume  is  one  both  of  value  and  entertainment;  a  book  calcu¬ 
lated  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  tourists  down  the  Danube.”— Athenceuvi,  Aug.  16, 1862. 

8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

AN  INQUIRY 

INTO 

TPIE  THEORIES  OF  HISTORY: 

CHANCE,  LAW,  WILL, 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

“  The  ‘Inquiry  into  the  Theories  of  History,’  although  anonjunous,  is  a  first-rate  book.  Its 
object  is  to  reconcile  Theism  with  the  scientific  conception  of  law,  ana  from  that  reconciliation 
to  deduce  a  true  theory  of  history.  The  book  contains  a  most  able  and  effectual  vindication  of 
theism,  and  of  a  rational,  as  opposed  to  an  irrational,  positivism.”—  Westminster  Review. 


By  JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 

2  vols.  post  8VO.  18s. 

THE  GANGES  AND  THE  SEINE 

Or,  Scenes  on  the  Banks  of  Both. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  12s. 

FRANCATELLI’S 

ROYAL  CONFECTIONER. 

Post  8vo.  5s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK 

From  Portsmouth  to  the  Peiho. 

EDITED  by  WALTER  WHITE. 


2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

MR.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS’ 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OPERA. 

With  Anecdotes  of  the  most  celebrated  Composers  and  Vocalists  of  Europe. 

“  A  highly  entertaining  work.”— Observer.  “  Two  very  interesting  volumes.”— Critic. 


DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

With  8  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

MEMORABLE  EVENTS  OF  MODERN 

HISTORY. 

By  J.  G.  EDGAR,  Author  of  “  Boyhood  of  Great  Men.” 

"  A  practical  writer,  with  a  High  sense  of  Ids  obligations  as  an  instructor  of  children,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Edgar  never  makes  a  contribution  to  juvenile  literature  that  does  not  deserve  a  certain  measure 
of  commendation.  We  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  (‘  Memorable  Events  ’)  as  u  work  at 
the  same  time  entertaining  and  useful.” — Athenicum ,  March  6, 1862. 


Illustrated  by  100  cuts,  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

By  ALBERT  J.  BERNAYS, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  of  Practical  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  Medical  and  Surgical  College,  Sic.  Sic, 

Containing  i  I 

Heat  in  its  Relation  to  Things  in  General  —  On  the  Physical  Relations  of  the  Atmosphere  as 
affected  by  Heat,  Moisture,  and  Pressure  — The  Atmosphere  in  Relation  to  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Life  —  On  Coal  and  Coal-Gas  —  On  Flame  and  the  Chemistry  of  a  Cunille  _  The 
Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Water- On  Soap,  with  some  Account  of  Bleaching 
and  Disinfecting  Agents  —  On  Glass,  China,  and  Ear  thenware —  ibe  Noble  Metals  —  The 
Base  Metals  — On  Fermentation  and  Fermented  Liquors— The  Breakfast  Table  — The 
Dinner  Table  —  Ourselves  in  Relation  to  the  External  W orld. 


A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Marcus  Stone. 


Post  8vo.  10s. 

A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  IN  UMBRIA 

AND 

THE  MARCHES  OF  ANCONA. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.  [Now  ready. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MARIETTA:  A  NOVEL. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “  La  Beata,"  &c, 


LONDON :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I 

AFRICAN  HUNTING-,  from  Natal  to  the  Zambesi, 

Lake  Ngarni,  Kalahari,  from  1852  to  1860.  By  William  Cham, rcs  Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

1  handsome  8vo.  vol.  with  50  Illustrations  by  Wolf  aud  Zwecker,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  i 
great  Sportsman,  21s. ;  or  in  morocco,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

THIRD  THOUSAND. 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By  the  | 

Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  and  “  The  Cliannings.”  3  vols.  post  8vo.  13  now  ready  at 
every  Library  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author 

of  ‘‘East  Lynne,”  and  “Mrs.  Halliburton’s  Troubles.”  Uniform  with  the  Popular  I 
Edition  of  “  East  Lynne,”  with  2  Illustrations,  Cs. 

THROUGH  ALGERIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  Life  in  j 

Tuscany.”  Post  8vo.  with  fine  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd. 

FLINDERSLAND  and  STURTLAND ;  or,  the 

Outside  and  Inside  of  Australia.  By  W.  R.  II.  Jessop,  M.A.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

LADY  RACIIEL  BUTLER’S  NOVEL. 

THE  PROPHECY.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  Is  now  ready  at 

every  Library  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


THE  ICEMAIDEN.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  From 

the  Danish,  by  Mrs.  Bcsunv.  With  Illustrations.  [On  Dec.  15. 

BALDWIN’S  AFRICAN  HUNTING,  with  50  beautiful 

Engravings,  &c.,  bound,  21s.  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £2  2s. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  Popular  Edition,  bound,  5s. ; 

morocco,  12s.  Gd.  Also,  Handsome  Edition,  2  vols.  with  Cruickshank’s  and  Leech’s 
Illustrations,  bound,  2la. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Author  of  “East  Lynne.”  Popular  I 

Edition,  with  Illustrations,  bound, 6s. 

EAST  LYNNE.  Seventh  Edition.  With  New  Illustrations,  Gs.  j 
BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

First  Series— Rnrs,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Monkeys,  6s.  Second  Sciies— Cats,  Hyenas,  Crows, 
Eagles,  Pheasants,  Sea  Monsters,  .vc.,  Gs. 

SERMONS  in  STONES  ;  or,  Scripture  Confirmed  by  Geology. 

By  Dr.  D.  McAusland,  I.L.D.,  Q.C. 

THE  BENTLEY  BALLADS.  The  Choice  Songs  and  Poems 

of  Father  Prout,  Dr.  Mnginn,  the  Irish  Whisky  Drinker,  Samuel  Lover,  Longfellow,  ! 
Tom  Moore,  George  Canning,  Ingoldsby,  &c.  Bouud,  5s. 

LAMARTINE’S  REMARKABLE  CHARACTERS Nelson,  | 

William  Tell,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Milton,  and  Bishop  Bo3suct.  Bound,  6s. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  NOVELS,  Library  Edition,  5  vols.  hound,  j 

16s — “Pride  and  Prejudice,”  “  Sense  and  Sensibility,”  “Emma,”  “Mansfield  Park,”  I 
“  Northanger  Abbey.” 

MIGNET’S  LIFE  of  MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS,  with  Two 

beautiful  Engravings.  Bound,  Gs. 

GUIZOT’S  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  with  a  fine 

Portrait  of  the  Lord  Protector.  Bound,  Gs. 

’  i 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BAT- 

TLES  of  the  WORLD,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  LORD  DUNDONALD  (Lord  | 

Cochrane),  with  Portrait.  Bound,  5s.  j 

“  More  full  of  interest  than  one  of  Marryat’s  novels.”— Economist* 

MISS  KAVANAGH’S  MADELINE.  Bound,  5s. 

MRS.  WEBB’S  MARTYRS  of  CARTILAGE.  Bound,  5s. 


THE  HEW  ILLUSTBATED  AND  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

The  Christmas  Illustrated  Number  of  the  Publishers'  Circidar  will  be 
published  on  December  8,  containing  50  pages  of  Specimen 
Illustrations  from  the  Neio  Season  Books  and  Lists  of  all  the 
Publishing  Houses.  Single  copies  ( treble  number ),  9 d. ;  or  42.?. 
per  Hundred  in  Booksellers'  Wrappers.  Orders  are  requested 
immediately.  Advertisements  not  later  than  December  2. 

PUBLISH ERS’J CIRCULAR  OFFICE,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 

November  24, 1862. 


NEW  WORKS. 

— i — 

NOTICE.  —  “  Lady  Aud  ley's  Secret by  M.  E. 
Br  addon,  Author  of  “  Aurora  Floyd." 

“  It  is  a  good  galloping  novel,  like  a  good  gallop,  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  criticized.  It  Is 
full  of  rapid  incident,  well  put  together.  When  we  begin  to  read  wc  cannot  choose  but  to  go 
on.” — The  Times. 

“‘Lady  Audlcy’s  Secret’  is  essentially  a  ‘strong’  book.  It  will  be  acknowledged  ns  a 
triumph  of  romance  writing. .  .  .  The  render  is  compelled  to  follow  with  the  keenest  interest 
the  development  of  the  story.”— The  Daily  Telegraph. 

[The  Sixth  Edition  now  ready. 

A  TANGLED  SKEIN.  By  Albany  Fon- 

hlanqub,  Junr.  3  vols.  [Ready  Dec.  1. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  By  the  Author  of 

“Barren  Honour,”  “Sword  aud  Gown.”  A  New  Edition  (the Fourth),  1  vol.  Gs.  [Ready. 


THE  LITERATURE  of  SOCIETY.  By 

Grace  Wharton,  one  of  the  Authors  of"  The  Queens  of  Society,”  Sec.  2  vols. 

"Onemnysee  at  a  glance  how  wide  a  scope  lias  been  chosen,  and  what  a  herculean  task  it 
must  have  been  to  dip  only  partially  into  the  whole  round  of  literature.  .  .  .  We  cannot  rise 
front  the  peni  al  of  this  book  without  feeling  that  we  have  acquired  much  interesting  and 
valuable  know  ledge  respecting  the  literature  of  our  country.”— The  Observer. 

[Ready. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  1  vol.  8vo. 

“The  value  of  this  book  consists  in  the  care  with  which  the  writer  lias  collected  together 
much  of  what  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  and  spoke  which  is  either  not  known  or  not  easily  uccessi- 
blc  to  the  general  reader.  .  .  .  He  conscientiously  and  impartially  studies  the  subject  of  bis 
monograph  from  documentary  authority,  and  thus  produces  a  volume  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest.”— The  Examiner. 

[Ready* 


MY  PRIVATE  NOTE-BOOK;  or,  Recollcc- 

tions  of  an  Old  Reporter.  By  W.  H.  Watts,  Author  of  “  Oddities  of  Londo.  Life,”  &e. 
1  vol.  [Ready. 


THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHURCH- YARD. 

Reprinted  from  the  “  Dublin  University  Magazine.’’  3  vols.  [January  next. 


AURORA  FLOYD.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lady 

Audley's  Secret.”  3  vols.  *  [January  next. 


DANTE’S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA.  Trans- 

lated,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Ramsay.  2  small  vols.  [Ready. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


A 


THE  BISHOP  OP  LONDON’S  CHARGE. 

In  preparation.,  8vo.  2s. 

CHARGE  to  he  DELIVERED  to  the  CLERGY  of  the 

^DIOCESE  of  LONDON,  at  his  Visitation  on  December  2.  By  Archibald  Campbell, 
J ohs  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Lord  Bishop  of  London. 


Alde.ua  kle  Street, 

November  1  SG'J. 

NEW  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


REV.  C.  B.  TAYLEIl’S  NOT  OF  THE  WORLD.  Bound,  5s.  I 

’  i 

MR.  TIMBS-  ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY.  4  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Anecdote  T  ivco  of  Statesmen— Lord  Chatham  and  Burke.  Post8vo.  Portraits.  69.  I 
V01.II.  Anecdote  Lives  of  Painters— Hogarth,  Fuseli,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence.  I 
r  Ac.  Post  8vo.  with  Portraits.  Gs. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Anecdote  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humour ista,  including  Swift,  Steele,  ! 
Sheridan,  Porson,  Foote,  Goldsmith,  the  two  Colmans,  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Theodore  ! 
Hook. 

Any  Volume  may.be  had  separately. 


FIVE  MONTHS  on  the  YANO-TSZE,  with  a 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters.  By  Cupt.  T.  W. 
Blakiston,  R.A.  With  2  Maps  and  24  Illustrations.  8vo.  18s. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of 

the  TAEPING  REBELLION  in  CHINA  :  from  Information  collected  on  the  Spot. 
By  Lindbsax  Brine,  Comr.  K.N.  With  7  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  Small  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  Gs.  ln 

JERUSALEM  the  GOLDEN  and  the  WAY  to  IT.  Bv  the  TRAVELS  in  PERU  and  INDIA,  for  the  purpose 

Rev.  Herman  Douglas,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Letters  of  Londoners  over  the  Border.”  j  of  collecting  Cinchona  Plants,  and  introducing  Bark  into  India.  By  Clements  R. 

-  .  Markham.  With  2  Maps  and  15  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE  PARTHENON. 

Threepence  Weekly.  The  Number  for  Saturday,  Nov.  29,  contains: 

Reviews  :-IIISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  TIIE  ROMANS.  By 
T.  L.  Kington,  M.A.  ■ 

FIVE  MONTHS  ON  THE  YANG-TSZE.  By  T.  W.  Blakiston. 

MRS.  GROTE’S  “COLLECTED  PAPERS.” 

ME  Itl VALE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 
MEMOIRES  DE  STANISLAS  AUGUSTE,  DERNIER  ROI  DE  POLOGNE. 

MAZZ INI’S  “  DUTIES  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.” 

THE  ARCHAEOPTERYX.  I 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

Correspondence  :— COMPRESSED  SKULLS.  TRUE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH.  \ 
Science:— PHOSPHORESCENCE.  THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  MECHANISM. 

Fine  Arts:— WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETIES, 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

NOTES  OF  TIIE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.j  and  all  Newsvendors. 


IV 

WILD  WALES :  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

By  George  Borrow,  Author  of  the  “Bible  in  Spain.”  3  vols.  post  Svo.  30s. 

RUINED  CITIES  WITHIN  NUMIDIAN  and 

CARTHAGINIAN  TERRITORIES.  By  Nathax  Davis.  Map  and  12  Illustrations. 
8vo.  16s. 

FOUR  YEARS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  Their  Forests,  Rivers,  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields,  and 
Resources  for  Colonization.  By  R.  C.  Maine,  Comr.  R.N.  Map  aud  20  Illustrations. 
8vo.  [Next  week. 

VII 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  TARTAR  STEPPES  and 

their  INHABITANTS.  By  Mrs.  Atkinson.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  [Shortly. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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LONDON  SOCIETY. 


The  DECEMBER  Number  is  now  ready ,  price  One  Shilling. 

CONTENTS : 


UP  SNOWDON  AND  DOWN  UPON  THE  BANGOIi 
BARD.  With  3  Illustrations  by  G.  du  Maurier. 

GAMBLING  SPAS  —  HOMBURG.  With  4  Illustrations. 

THE  ARTIST  IN  THE  LONDON  STREETS : 

No.  I — Going  to  the  Exhibition — A  Morning  Sketcli  (“  Great  Expectations.”) 
No.  II — Coming  from  the  Exhibition — An  Evening  Sketch  (“Les  Miserables.”) 

THE  LAST  VISIT  TO  THE  EXHIBITION.  Paterfamilias 
pockets  his  Catalogue,  and  feels  thankful  he  has  done  with 
it.  Drawn  by  G.  du  Maurier. 

THE  PROFESSOR’S  PUPIL.  With  an  Illustration. 

THE  BOOK  I  GOT  AT  THE  “ STATE  CEREMONIAL:” 
The  Jurors  of  the  Exhibition  and  their  Awards  —  Cotton 
Prospects  —  Industrial  Gossip. 

TRINKETRY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AND  LOAN 
EXHIBITIONS. 


DUNDREARY  ADVERTISES  FOR  SAM -THE  RESULT! 
Illustrated  by  H.  Sanderson. 

ART  IN  LANGHAM  PLACE. 

HOW  I  GAINED  A  WIFE  AND  FELL  INTO  A  FOR¬ 
TUNE.  Chaps.  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  Illustrated  by  J.  D. 
Watson. 

NIL  DESPERANDUM. 

ON  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  COURT  FOR  DIVORCE 
AND  MATRIMONIAL  CAUSES. 

THE  DIVINING  CUP.  By  the  Author  of  “Festus.”  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Robert  Jefferson. 

DREAMING  LOVE  AND  WAKING  DUTY.  Illustrated  by 
R.  Barnes. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL. 

PICTURES  DRAWN  BY  THE  POETS:  TO  LAURA 
PLAYING.  Illustrated. 


On  December  17,  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

A  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

(EXTRA) 

OF 

LONDON  SOCIETY, 

CONSISTING  ENTIRELY  OF 

Christmas  Stories  and  Sketches,  richly  Illustrated  by  numerous 

well-known  Artists. 


CONTENTS. 

I.  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

Part  1.  Christmas  in  Town. 

„  II.  Christmas  in  the  Country. 

[Illustrated  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 

II.  A  CHRISTMAS  FIRESIDE  TALE. 

All  about  Snowdrops,  Christmas  Roses,  and  other  Flowers — Cherry- 
Brandies,  Visitors,  and  Pickles — Soldiers,  Hidden  Treasures,  and  a 
Ghost — Pretty  Girls,  Sybarites,  and  Calico. 

[Illustrated  by  G.  du  Maurier. 

III.  MY  CHRISTMAS  PIECE. 

Being  something  about  Pantomimes,  Burlesques,  and  other  Christmas 
Extravaganzas.  [Illustrated  by  William  M‘Connell. 

IV.  THE  WISHING!  WELL;  OR,  CHRISTMAS 

TIME  AT  LANOTON  HALL. 

[Illustrated  by  F.  R.  Fickersgill,  R.A. 

Y.  THE  KISSING  BUSH. 

[Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Poynter. 

VI.  THE  GHOST  AT  HEATHERBELL  ABBEY. 

[Illustrated  by  T.  Morten. 

VII.  CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  DICK 
WHITTINGTON. 

VIII.  THE  CHRISTMAS  WREATHS  OF  ROCK- 

TON.  [Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A. R.A. 

IX.  ASKING  A  BLESSING.  A  Christmas  Story- 
in  Three  Chapters. 

Chapter  I.  The  Concert. 

„  II.  Christmas  Eve. 

„  III.  ••  On  Earth  Peace.” 

[Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

X.  BUYING  THE  MISTLETOE. 

[Illustrated  by  C.  Green. 

XI.  CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  STREETS. 

A  Policeman's  View  of  Christmas. 

[Drawn  by  George  II.  Thomas. 

XII.  CHRISTMAS  CHARADES.  By  an  Old 

Manager.  [Illustrated  by  G.  du  Maurier. 


LONDON  SOCIETY. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1833. 

Amongst  the  leading  Contributions  of  the  Year,  Literary  and 
Artistic,  the  following  will  appear: 

I.  LEADERS  OF  FASHION: 

Illustrated  Chapters  of  Social  Biography,  Anecdote,  and  Table-Talk 
concerning  certain  Famous  Leaders  of  Society. 

II.  CHARMING  WOMEN : 

Gossiping  Memoirs  (with  Portraits  and  occasional  Illustrations)  of 
Social  Stars,  English  and  Continental— Wits,  Celebrities,  and 

REIGNING  BELLES: 

Themselves,  their  Homes,  their  Friends,  and  their  Doings. 

III.  STORIES  from  the  FAMILY  HISTORY  of 

the  ENGLISH  ARISTOCRACY. 

IV.  DOMESTIC  PHILOSOPHY : 

Or,  Sundry  Hints  and  Observations,  Practical  and  Humorous, 
touching 

THE  HOME-LIFE  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 

Y.  LONDON  EDITORS : 

Portraits  and  Sketches  of  Men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
connexion  with  London  Literature  and  the  Metropolitan  Press. 

VI.  THEATRICAL  SOCIETY : 

Or,  the  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Life  Behind  the  Curtain.  Illustrated. 

VII.  CHIT-CHAT  ABOUT  COOKERY. 

By  Madame  Entente  Cordiale. 

VIII.  SIDELONG  VIEWS  OF  LIFE. 

Taken  from  a  Hansom  Cab. 

IX.  THE  FIRST  TIME  I  SAW  HER! 

An  Illustrated  Tale  in  Ten  Chapters. 

X.  A  PLEA  FOR  IDLE  PEOPLE. 

By  our  Lazy  Contributor. 

XI.  WHY  THE  BISHOP  GAVE  THOMPSON 

A  LIVING. 

A  True  Story.  Illustrated. 

XII.  THE  TENANT  of  the  CHINTZ  CHAMBER. 

A  Novelette  in  Fourteen  Chapters,  illustrated. 

XIII.  TYPES  OF  ENGLISH  BEAUTY. 

A  Series  of  Artistic  Studies  from  Life.  By  various  Distinguished 
Draughtsmen  and  Portrait-Painters. 


The  Second  Volume  of  LONDON  SOCIETY  (containing  the  Christinas  Number  and  nearly  One  Hundred  choice  Illustrations  by 

our  ablest  Artists  and  Engravers)  will  be  ready  January  1,  1863,  price  9s.  6d. 


OFFICE,  49  FLEET  STREET,  E.C, 
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BOOSEY  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


Splendidly  bound  in  mauve  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  &c. 

PRICE  ONE  GUINEA, 


THE  ST.  JAMES’  ALBUM  FOR  1863. 

CONTAINING  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS: — 


1.  Angels  call  me  with  their  Song 

2.  Chere  Amie  Valse . 

S.  Through  the  Jessamine.  Song 
4.  Sunset.  Capriccio 
o.  Stradella  Quadrille 


.  Balfe. 

.  Musgrave. 
.  Claribel. 

.  Gollmick. 

.  Laurent. 


6.  Guillaume  Tell.  Fantaisie.  .  Kuhe. 

7.  Old  House  by  the  Lindens. 

Song . Balfe. 

8.  Constance  Valse  .  .  .  Burckhardt. 

9.  What  was  I  to  say.  Song  .  J.  W.  Elliott. 


10.  Margate  Quadrille  . 

11.  Bow  Bells  Polka 

12.  Biarritz  Galop  . 

13.  Ariel.  Caprice  a  la  Valse 

14.  Look  out  upon  the  Stars. 


.  Burckhardt. 

.  Musgrave. 

.  Wagner. 

.  B.  Richards. 
Song  II.  Smart. 


1.  The  Princess  Alexandra.  [Garter. 

2.  Title-page,  embodying  all  the  Orders  of  the 

3.  Presentation  Page. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

4.  Chfere  Amie. 

5.  Constance. 

6.  View  of  Margate. 


7.  “  Sunset.” 

8.  Scene  from  the  Opera  Stradella. 

9.  Scene  from  the  Opera  William  Tell. 


Artists — J.  Brandard,  W.  Boosey,  Packer,  and  Concannen  and  Lee. 


Just  ready,  price  7s.  6d.  superbly  bound,  gilt  edges, 

Boosey’s  Christmas  Edition  of 

HANDEL’S  “  MESSIAH,” 

Printed  on  a  thick  toned  paper  (demy  4to.)  with  a  Memoir  of  Handel,  and 
his  Portrait,  being  the  most  beautiful  edition  ever  issued  of  this  chef-d’oeuvre, 
and  forming  a  very  suitable  present  for  Christmas. 


Just  published,  in  1  vol.  splendidly  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt 

edges, 

Boosey’s  Guinea  Edition  of 

BEETHOVEN’S  SONATAS, 

Containing  the  whole  of  the  32  Sonatas,  beautifully  printed  from  newly- 
engraved  plates,  with  a  Life  of  Beethoven  by  Macfarren,  and  Portrait  by 
Lynch. 


PRESENTATION  BOOKS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  ARE  ALL  SPLENDIDLY  BOUND  EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  SEASON  : — 


THE  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONG-  BOOK. 

Price  8s.  Superbly  bound  in  blue  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Contains  120  Christy’s  Minstrels’ 
Songs,  with  Choruses  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  Or,  in  2  vols.  4s.  each. 

THE  BALL-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Splendidly  bound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Forty  Polkas,  Ten  Galops,  Two 
Varsovianas,  Two  Schotlisches,  and  Twelve  complete  Sets  of  Quadrilles. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Thirty-one  Morceaux  de  Salon  hv 
Aschek,  Cramer,  Talexy,  Ledoc,  Dreyshock,  Guria,  Commettant,  Rosellen, 

£iC. 

THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  In  green  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Fifty-four  pieces  for  Pianoforte  and 
Twenty-eight  Songs.  All  suitable  for  the  youngest  performers. 

THE  ENGLISH  SONG  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Splendidly  bound.  Contains  Forty-four  Songs  by  Balfe,  Hatton,  Linley, 
Mori,  Loder,  Wrighton,  &c.;  all  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

THE  VERM  ALBUM. 

Splendidly  bound  in  crimson  cloth  and  gold.  Price  7s.  fid.  A  Collection  of  Twenty- 
five  Popular  Songs  from  Verdi’s  Operas,  in  English  and  Italian,  including  many 
beautiful  compositions  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  and  arranged  iti  such  a 
manner  as  to  suit  nearly  every  description  of  voice.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of 
Verdi,  on  India  paper. 


THE  OPERA  SONG  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Thirty-six  Songs  by  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Verdi  ;  all  with  English  Words  ami  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

THE  GERMAN  SONG  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Forty-eight  Songs  by  Mendelssohn, 
Kucken,  and  Schubert  ;  all  with  English  Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompani¬ 
ments. 

THE  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONG  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Superbly  bound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Fifty  Standard  Songs  bv  Dr.  Arne, 
Shield,  Carey,  Linley,  Dibdin,  Purcell,  &c.;  all  with  Pianoforte  Accompani¬ 
ments.  This  Collection  comprises  all  the  most  celebrated  English  songs. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM. 

Splendidly  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound  in  satin.  Price  One  Guinea.  Contain¬ 
ing  One  Hundred  Gems  for  the  Pianoforte,  selected  from  Martha,  Louisa  Miller, 
II  Trovatore,  La  Traviata,  Rigoletto,  Ernani,  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,  Sonnambula, 
Norma,  Puritani,  Don  Pasquale,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lucia  hi  Lammermoor,  Linda 
di  Chamouni,  Elisire  d’Amore,  Fille  du  Regiment,  Robert  le  Diable,  Les 
Huguenots.  Arranged  by  Ruuolf  Nordmann. 

> 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

Splendidly  bound  in  crimson  and  gold.  Price  7s.  fid.  New  and  complete  Edition  of 
the  Six  Books,  in  1  vol.  Edited,  and  with  a  Preface,  by  J.  W.  Davison,  and 
Portrait  by  John  Lynch. 


ALSO,  JUST  READY, 

BOOSEY’S  SIX  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  6<L  BOOSEY’S  SIX  CHRISTMAS  SONGS,  6d. 

BOOSEY’S  SHILLING  EDITIONS  OF  THE  “MESSIAH”  AND  THE  “CREATION.” 


BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


An  important  feature  has  been  added  to  this  Library  in  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  Album,  every  Christmas,  to  the  Two  Guinea 
Subscribers.  This  Album  (the  St.  James’)  is  splendidly  illustrated,  and  bound  and  sold  to  non-Subscribers  at  One  Guinea. 

A  Guinea  Subscription  has  also  been  opened,  entitling  the  bolder  to  the  use  of  Four  Pieces  of  Music  at  one  time. 

At  the  same  time,  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library,  rendering  it  the  most  convenient  and  advantageous  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  London. 

Full  particulars  from  BOOSEY  &  SONS,  28  HOLLES  STREET. 
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THE  RATTAZZI  ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  resignation  of  Rattazzi’s  Cabinet  is  an  interesting 
event,  and  it  is  natural  and  legitimate  that  foreigners 
should  form  their  own  opinions  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
Minister ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  Italian  Parliament  is  far 
more  important  than  the  masons  on  which  it  may  have  been 
founded.  The  vote  of  censure  which  was  prudently  anti¬ 
cipated  and  prevented  would  have  expressed  many  feelings 
besides  a  judicial  decision  on  the  Ministerial  question.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Government  is  the  comment  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  on  the  events  of  the  last  year,  and  more  especially  it 
is  the  answer  of  Italy  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys’  despatch. 
The  French  Government  affects  to  believe  in  an  imperturbable 
and  perpetual  sentiment  of  gratitude,  arising  from  the  real 
services  which  were  rendered  to  the  Italian  cause  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1859;  and  on  this  fund  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
drawn  with  as  liberal  a  confidence  as  if  he  had  been  granting 
Papal  indulgences  out  of  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  superero¬ 
gatory  merits.  His  reproofs,  his  patronage,  his  protection  of 
Francis  II.  at  Gaeta,  and,  above  all,  his  obstinate  retention  of 
Rome,  appear  almost  to  have  drained  the  supply  of  Italian 
thankfulness  and  trust.  Signor  Rattazzi  is  driven  from  office 
in  consequence  of  various  real  or  supposed  errors,  but 
principally  because  he  had  originally  held  himself  out  as  the 
favourite  of  a  foreign  potentate.  His  visit  to  Paris  would  have 
been  readily  condoned  if  it  had  procured  any  advantage  to  his 
country ;  but  as  it  has  been  followed  by  a  long  succession  of 
disappointments  and  mortifications,  it  is  naturally  remembered 
as  a  useless  compromise  of  dignity.  Mere  ill  luck  is  often 
punished  in  a  statesman  as  if  it  were  a  crime,  and  it  is  at 
least  a  reasonable  demand  that  failure,  if  it  must  occur,  should 
be  made  respectable.  In  default  of  an  adroit  and  triumphant 
Favour,  it  was  a  consolation  to  be  governed  by  a  proudly 
unbending  Ricasoli. 

The  Italian  Ministry  deserves  credit  for  taking  issue  on  a 
secondary  question,  instead  of  resting  a  division  of  parties 
on  vital  points  of  national  policy.  Rattazzi  himself,  after 
speaking  lor  four  or  five  hours,  postponed  to  another  occasion 
his  official  apology  for  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Even 
his  opponents  will,  perhaps,  admit  on  refection  that  no  policy 
which  could  have  been  devised  woidd  have  really  effected  the 
objects  which  are  universally  desired.  It  may  have  been 
imprudent  to  attempt  an  alliance  with  Garibaldi  ;  it  was 
unfortunate  that  he  became  a  wounded  prisoner ;  and  even 
General  Durando’s  well-meant  Circular  on  the  claim  to  the 
national  capital  was  ill-timed  and  unprofitable.  Yet,  if 
Garibaldi  had  staid  at  Caprera,  and  if  all  other  things  had 
taken  a  different  course,  the  French  garrison  would  still  be 
at  Rome,  and  the  Pope  would  have  refused  all  offers  of  a 
compromise.  No  party  in  Italy  desires  submission  to  the 
Iioly  See,  and  only  the  most  extreme  politicians  seriously 
propose  the  alternative  of  a  rupture  -with  France.  Nothing  can 
be  clone,  and  Rattazzi  has  done  nothing,  but  he  has  not  done 
it  gracefully.  His  elaborate  defence  of  his  administration 
may,  perhaps,  be  valid  in  all  details  ;  but  it  leaves  on  distant 
readers  the  same  impression  which  it  seems  to  have  produced 
on  the  audience,  of  shiftiness,  versatility,  and  absence  of 
patriotic  firmness.  The  production  of  La  Marmora’s  offensive 
despatch  bore  the  appearance  of  a  contrivance  for  preventing  a 
colleague  from  becoming  a  rival  or  successor ;  and  the  excuses 
which  were  offered  for  maintaining  Pallavicino  as  Governor 
of  Sicily  involved  a  confession  that  the  Government  had 
temporised  with  sedition,  without  succeeding  in  preventing  an 
explosion.  The  majority  was  angry  with  the  Minister,  and 
perhaps  more  angry  still  at  the  course  of  events.  The 
national  pride  had  been  deeply  wounded,  and  the  irritation 
was  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by  four  hours  of  fluent  and 
ingenious  apologies.  At  a  future  time,  Rattazzi’s  considerable 
abilities  will  probably  be  available  to  the  public  service,  as 


his  assailants  have  failed  to  convict  him  of  any  delinquency 
which  may  not  be  explained  as  an  error  of  judgment.  For 
the  moment,  his  position  had  become  visibly  untenable ;  and 
it  Avas  highly  desirable  that  the  Parliament  should  exercise  its 
proper  function,  as  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  political  appeal. 

The  enemies  of  Italy  in  Rome  and  Paris,  Avith  their 
small  section  of  adherents  in  London,  are  rejoicing  pre¬ 
maturely  in  a  change  of  Ministry  Avhich  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  create  temporary  embarrassment.  The  conduct 
of  the  Italian  nation,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  too 
moderate  and  too  successful  for  reactionary  Avishes.  A  great 
country  is  rapidly  attaining  prosperity  as  a  consequence  of 
freedom,  Avitliout  passing  through  any  preliminary  stage  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  In  ten  or  tAvelve  years  there  have 
been  only  three  Prime  Ministers  at  Turin ;  and  it  is  iioav 
hoped  that  the  fall  of  the  most  skilful  Parliamentary  leader 
may  render  it  difficult  to  folan  a  stable  Government.  It  is 
also  thought  probable  that  the  Imperial  arbiter  of  Italian 
destinies  may  be  offended  by  the  dismissal  of  his  nominee ; 
and  those  Avho  wish  for  the  ruin  of  Italy  flatter  themselves 
that  the  destroyer  of  the  ancient  system  has  necessarily  the 
poAver  to  revive  it.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
Legitimists  and  Ultrainontanists  Avill  be  disappointed.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  not  the  means  of  undoing  the  Italian 
unity  Avhich  he  helped  to  create,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  Avishes  for  such  a  result.  His  policy,  Avhat- 
ever  may  be  its  object,  must  take  the  opinion  of  Italy  into 
consideration ;  and  the  national  desire  has  iioav  been  more 
forcibly  expressed  than  in  General  Durando’s  despatch.  An 
able  Minister  has  been  compelled  to  resign,  because  it  Avas  his 
ill  fortune  to  resist  by  force  Garibaldi’s  ill-timed  but  symbolic 
enterprise  against  Rome.  One  eccentric  speaker  in  the  debate 
ventured  on  the  paradoxical  proposal  of  an  alliance  Avith 
Austria  against  France,  and  the  dissent  of  the  Assembly  appears 
not  to  have  been  mingled  with  indignation.  Napoleon  III. 
has  incurred  so  much  cost  and  risk  for  the  sake  of  Italian 
gratitude,  that  he  can  hardly  intend  Avantonly  to  forfeit  the 
price  of  his  former  services.  Frenchmen  are  discovering  Avith 
surprise,  by  the  instance  of  Greece,  that  rising  States  begin  to 
court  the  favour  of  England,  which  simply  Avishes  Avell  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  national  independence.  The  pleasure  of 
Avriting  insulting  despatches  is  scarcely  a  set-off  for  the  oppo¬ 
site  feelings  Avith  Avhich  the  French  and  English  Ambassadors 
are  regarded  at  Turin.  In  a  competition  for  friendly  influence 
it  is  not  amiss  to  begin  Avith  friendly  language  and  feelings.  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  may  hereafter  repent  his  announcement 
that  the  sympathy  of  England  for  Italy  formed  an  additional 
reason  for  the  rejection  by  France  of  Italian  demands. 

The  speech  of  Mordini  on  the  arrest  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  at  Naples  may,  perhaps,  form  an  epoch  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Italian  freedom.  Although  no  special  immunity  from 
prosecution  has,  since  the  Restoration,  been  alloAved  to  English 
members  of  Parliament,  the  privilege  Avas  at  one  time 
vigorously  asserted  against  Charles  I.  An  exemption  from 
arrest  may  possibly  be  required  for  the  protection  of  Italian 
Deputies,  and  it  is  more  material  that  it  is  provided  by 
the  existing  Constitution.  Three  or  four  Deputies,  who  Avere 
returning  from  Garibaldi’s  camp  to  Turin,  Avere  illegally  arrested 
on  suspicion,  and  they  Avere  kept  in  prison  for  six  Aveeks, 
notwithstanding  the  reclamations  of  some  of  their  colleagues. 
On  this  violation  of  laAv,  Signor  Mordini  founded  an  ad¬ 
mirable  argument  in  vindication  of  personal  rights ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  a  French  Assembly  Avould 
have  failed  to  understand  the  reasoning  which  justly  com¬ 
manded  the  assent  and  admiration  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  political  democrat  can  believe 
and  demonstrate  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  the 
sovereignty  of  laAv.  Injustice  may  be  an  accident  or  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  illegality  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  justice.  In 
condemning  the  act  of  Rattazzi  and  La  Marmora,  the  Chamber 
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established  a  precedent  which  neither  Ministers  nor  dema¬ 
gogues  will  readily  forget.  Garibaldi’s  adventure  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  patriotic  motives ;  and  the  Government,  which  was 
only  justified  in  repressing  the  project  because  it  was  a 
violation  of  law,  placed  itself  in  a  false  position  when,  in 
turn,  it  transcended  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  Although 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  constitute  a  durable  Ministry,  the 
debate  and  its  consequences  augur  well  for  the  Italian  cause. 
Rattazzi  himself  promises,  as  becomes  a  statesman  of  a  free 
country,  in  a  serious  crisis,  to  facilitate  to  the  best  of  his 
power  the  efforts  of  his  successors. 


LORD  DERBY  AT  MANCHESTER. 

IT  seldom  happens  that  an  English  statesman  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  without  the  Avails  of  Parliament,  of  making  a 
speech  calculated  to  produce  so  great  and  happy  an  effect 
as  that  of  Lord  Derby  at  Manchester.  The  time  had  come 
when  the  public  interest  required  that  certain  things  should 
be  said  plainly  and  with  authority,  and  be  taken  henceforth 
as  accepted  truths.  It  was  also  necessary  that  the  position 
of  the  speaker  should  be  such  that  what  he  said  should 
be  in  a  great  measure  received  without  hesitation,  simply 
because  he  said  it.  Lord  Derry  was  the  one  man  in 
England  who  could  best  state  the  real  case  of  Lancashire 
so  as  to  carry  conviction  to  his  countrymen.  Closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  district  itself  by  numerous  personal  ties, 
with  no  social  motives  to  make  him  paint  the  conduct  of  the 
manufacturing  class  in  colours  too  bright  or  too  dark,  and 
holding  beyond  question  the  first  place  in  the  Upper  House, 
he  could  invest  his  statements  with  a  weight,  and  ensure  them 
a  general  acceptance,  that  would  be  otherwise  denied  to  the 
most  convincing  arguments  and  the  most  cogent  statistics  in 
the  world.  Lord  Derby  may  be  said  to  have  cleared  the 
ground  of  many  of  the  points  of  keenest  dispute.  We  may 
henceforth  take  for  granted  that  Lancashire  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  been  backward  in  relieving  the  distress  within  its 
borders.  The  instances  which  Lord  Derby  adduced  showed 
with  what  lavish  provision  some  of  the  more  openhearted  of 
the  mil  lowlier s  are  pouring  out  the  stream  of  their  private 
benevolence.  Lancashire  has  also,  it  appears,  given,  in 
round  numbers,  about  half  a  million  of  money  to  the 
Manchester  fund,  and  there  still  remains  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  amounts  subscribed  and  disbursed  in  each 
scene  of  distress.  Lord  Derby  also  placed  beyond  question 
the  pressure  that  has  fallen  on  the  ratepayers.  When  it  is 
announced  that  Stockport  is  at  this  moment  paying  a  rate  of 
twelve  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
rate  cannot  be  collected  because  the  humbler  ratepayers  are  too 
much  broken  to  bear  the  strain,  the  most  furious  grumbler  in 
Wessex  may  make  himself  comfortable  about  the  rates  in 
Lancashire  being  high  enough.  Lord  Derby  also  distinctly 
informed  his  hearers  that  the  Lancashire  poor  were  being 
placed  in  at  least  as  good  a  position  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
agricultural  poor,  and  that,  if  proper  exertions  were  made,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  tins  level  of  relief 
could  not  easily  be  maintained  throughout  the  winter. 

But  Lord  Derby  also  touched  on  a  subject  which  has 
hitherto  been  passed  by  in  silence,  but  which  will,  we  fear, 
before  long,  give  cause  for  serious  anxiety.  In  this  world, 
unfortunately,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  good  without 
some  harm  coming  of  it.  And  although  the  peculiar  nature 
ot  the  distress  in  Lancashire,  and  the  general  self-  respect  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  have  made  us  more  easy  about  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  benevolence  than  those  who  know 
the  poor  can  ordinarily  feel,  yet  it  ought  to  be  understood 
and  acknowledged  that  such  a  thing  may  happen  as  the 
demoralization  of  the  Lancashire  working  classes,  and  that  the 
most  stringent  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to  guard  against 
it.  Lord  Derby  pointed  out  that,  directly  the  limit  of  a  bare 
but  sufficient  subsistence  was  passed,  the  poor  might  be  in 
danger  of  getting  a  fatal  taste  for  money  without  work.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  the  Lancashire  poor  should,  under  present 
circumstances,  have  their  usual  comforts.  They  must  not  be 
allowed  to  forget  that  the  bread  of  charity  is  only  bread,  and 
not  biead  and  butter.  "We  must  not  cut  off  from  them  the 
homely  incentives  to  industry  which  are  furnished  by  a  natural 
desire  to  eat  better,  and  drink  better,  and  be  clad  more  com¬ 
fortably.  It  a\  ill  not  do  to  trust  too  much  to  their  undoubted 
high  character  and  intelligence ;  and  Ave  must  not  suppose  that 
if  they  are  bountifully  provided  Avith  unearned  comforts  for 
months  together,  they  Avill  be  ready  all  of  a  sudden  to  Avork 
hard  for  their  living.  The  sad  lesson  of  slothful  dependence 
is  learnt  by  men  of  every  class  with  frightful  rapidity  if  once  it 
is  begun.  It  is,  Ave  are  afraid,  true,  that  to  some  little  extent  the 


Lancashire  poor  have  begun  to  look  on  labour  Avith  an  averted 
eye.  They  are  a  little  more  attracted  than  they  ought  to  be 
by  the  comforts  Avhich  charity  throAvs  in  their  Avay.  There 
are  mills  at  Manchester  Avhich  are  short  of  hands  at  this 
moment,  and  the  hands,  when  asked  to  Avork,  reply  that  it  is 
not  worth  their  while.  They  get  Avithin  a  small  fraction  as 
much  at  the  seAving  classes,  and  they  get  it  Avith  far  shorter 
hours  of  labour,  and  in  much  greater  comfort.  In  one 
or  tAvo  places,  Avhere  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
Union  hav'e  permitted  the  guardians  to  apply  the  test 
of  out-door  labour  and  to  engage  the  able-bodied  men  in 
works  of  real  utility,  the  recipients  of  regular  relief  from 
rates  and  charity  have  treated  as  the  greatest  hardship 
the  exaction  of  far  less  labour  than  many  of  the  ratepayers 
supporting  them  are  in  the  habit  of  performing.  The 
cotton  hand  cannot,  of  course,  bo  expected  to  do  all  a« 
once  as  much  labour  in  the  open  air  as  the  ploughman, 
seasoned  to  the  Avork  from  his  cradle,  can  do.  But  it  is  not 
the  mere  fact  that  the  labour  of  the  cotton  hands  has  been  bad 
and  scanty,  where  it  has  been  tried,  which  causes  anxiety — it 
is  that  the  men  have  thought  it  a  grievance  that  they,  the 
objects  of  a  greatnational  subscription,  the  sufferers  from  a  great 
national  crisis,  should  be  made  to  Avork  at  all.  We  may  hope 
avc  have  accomplished  the  first  great  stage  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  Lancashire.  We  have  ensured  that  the  poor  shall  be 
in  no  danger  of  starvation.  We  now  enter  on  the  second,  and 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  stage.  We  haAre  to  ensure,  if 
possible,  that  the  poor  shall  not  learn  to  hug  the  chains  of  their 
dependence  on  charity. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  Avhen  it  is  possible  or  desirable 
that  charity  should  cease,  or  should  even  slacken.  Lord 
Derby  accompanied  his  Avarning  against  excessive  relief  by  a 
contribution  of  5,000k  to  the  Manchester  fund.  We  cannot 
foresee  the  Avhole  scope  of  our  future  needs,  and  there  should 
be  enough  to  provide  against  the  Avorst.  But  it  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary  that  the  distribution  of  the  money 
collected  should  be  made  on  fixed  principles,  and  that  those 
AVTlio  are  Avise  enough  to  protest  against  giving  too  profusely 
should  be  assured  that  they  have  the  support  of  all  Avho, 
Avhen  they  give  a  shilling  aAvay,  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  Avhat 
the  consequences  of  giving  a  shilling  really  are.  There  will 
soon  be  a  great  addition  to  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed  parishes.  They  will  be  able,  under  Mr.  Villiers’s  Act, 
to  demand  a  sum  equal  to  the  excess  of  their  rating  above  a 
given  limit  —  first  from  the  Union,  and  then  from  the  comity  ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  Avill  be,  that  they  Avill  receive  a  supple¬ 
mentary  aid  Avhich  Avill  enable  them  to  continue  their  present 
rate  of  relief  without  further  payments  from  their  oavii 
purses.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  Lancashire  may  ask  and 
obtain  from  Parliament  neAV  and  special  poAvers  of  borroAving. 
It  is  too  early,  at  present,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  Avhetlier 
these  special  poAvers  are,  or  are  not,  Avanted.  But  those  Avho 
knoAV  the  history  of  Lancashire  since  the  new  Poor  Law 
came  into  operation  there,  Avill  readily  understand  that  there, 
above  all  places  in  England,  there  is  a  danger  lest  — 
Avith  money  coming  in  easily  and  plentifully  into  the 
hands  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  —  the  rates  should  be  used 
in  aid  of  Avages,  and  the  milloAvners  should  be  tempted  to 
trade  on  the  speculation  that  they  can  keep  doAvn  the  price 
of  labour  by  paying  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  their  hands  out  of 
the  rates.  W e  have  to  combat  dangers  of  the  most  opp  osite 
kinds  Avhen  a  vast  trade  has  been  suddenly  disturbed,  and 
charity  and  loans  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  consequent 
deficiency.  But  to  see  clearly  Avhat  these  dangers  are  is  more 
than  half'  the  battle  ;  and  the  abundance  of  discussion  Avhich 
the  present  state  of  Lancashire  provokes  is  the  best  safeguard 
possible  against  the  threatening  evils  Avhich  a  time  like  this 
must  necessarily  bring  Avith  it. 


GREECE. 

AS  the  English  Government  Avill  undoubtedly  decline  the 
offer  of  the  Greek  throne  to  Prince  Alfred,  it  Avould  be 
judicious  and  courteous  to  protect  the  Assembly  at  Athens 
by  due  notice  from  the  annoyance  of  making  an  abortive 
choice.  It  might  also  be  desirable  to  anticipate  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  France  and  of  Russia  by  disclaiming,  on  obvious 
grounds  of  English  policy,  a  candidature  which  could  neA'er 
have  been  serious.  Although  the  protocol  Avhich  provided  for 
the  first  nomination  to  the  throne  of  Greece  has  no  longer  any 
binding  force,  the  policy  Avhich  excluded  the  reigning  families 
of  the  then  protecting  Powers  might  still  be  plausibly  repre¬ 
sented  as  expedient.  In  truth,  England  is  more  interested  than 
either  Russia  or  France  in  maintaining  or  reneAving  the  restric¬ 
tion,  for  dynastic  connexions  with  great  Continental  PoAvers 
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involve  subserviency,  if  not  subjection.  The  Bourbons  affected 
a  family  protectorate  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  Napoleon 
openly  reminded  the  princes  of  his  family  that  their  allegiance 
to  his  person  was  paramount  over  their  duties  to  their  subjects. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  always  treated  the  Archduke  who 
reigned  at  Florence  as  a  viceroy,  and  even  Bavaria  attempted 
for  some  years  to  maintain  a  separate  influence  over  the  petty 
Court  of  Athens.  An  English  King  of  Greece  might,  at  his 
pleasure,  be  independent  of  his  native  country,  because  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  is  not  determined  by  the  feelings  of 
the  palace;  but  a  French  or  Russian  sovereign  would  be  in  con¬ 
stant  correspondence  with  the  chief  of  his  dynasty,  and  his 
subjects  might  possibly  be  reconciled  to  his  dependence  by  the 
hope  of  the  support  which  he  might  secure  for  the  ambitious 
projects  in  which  he  would  probably  indulge.  Continental 
politicians  profess,  with  more  or  less  sincerity,  to  believe  that 
an  English  candidate  would  be  similarly  identified  with  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  native  country.  It  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  pursue  a  predetermined  course,  without  ostensible 
reference  to  the  objections  of  foreigners.  It  is  to  avoid  in¬ 
definite  liabilities,  and  to  prevent  inevitable  disappointments, 
rather  than  to  assuage  unfounded  suspicions,  that  Prince 
Alfred  will  decline  the  offer  of  royalty. 

A  better  opportunity  than  the  present  has  seldom  offered  itself 
for  the  mysterious  rhetoric  of  semi-official  literary  diplomatists 
in  France.  They  delight  to  announce  that,  if  the  far-reaching 
schemes  of  England  introduce  a  new  phase  of  the  Eastern 
question,  France  will  know  how  to  maintain  that  noble  policy 
which  corresponds  with  her  magnanimity  and  grandeur.  In 
other  words,  if  an  imaginary  state  of  things  should  actually 
occur,  it  would  be  met  by  some  course  of  action  not  yet 
discovered,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  indefinite  objects, 
of  which  it  can  only  be  predicated  that  they  will  be  selfish. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  establishment  of  an  English 
dynasty  at  Athens  would  not  be  willingly  rewarded  by  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of  Greece  ;  and  yet, 
if  the  French  Government  were,  in  revenge,  to  become  more 
zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  Porte,  England  would  welcome  a 
hearty  adoption  of  her  own  traditional  policy.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  thought  expedient  to  seek  in  Syria  a  compensation 
for  French  disappointment,  which  would  satisfy  both  political 
and  religious  aspirations.  The  protectorate  of  the  Latin 
Churches  in  the  East  has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  a  reason 
for  any  measures  which  may  be  found  desirable  against  either 
the  Greeks  or  their  Mahometan  enemies.  Unluckily,  however, 
no  excuse  will  be  furnished  for  fresh  disturbances  in  the  East 
by  any  outbreak  of  insular  cupidity.  Perfidious  Albion  is 
profoundly  unconscious  of  those  inveterate  propensities  to 
intrigue  which  disturb  the  minds  of  Continental  newsmongers, 
and  the  Government  is  probably  annoyed  by  the  unexpected 
influx  of  business  which  has  arisen  from  the  downfall  of  King 
Otiio.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  would  be 
delighted  with  any  solution  which  tended,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  satisfy  all  parties;  and  the  country  in  general  combines, 
with  general  good  wishes  to  Greece,  a  growing  impression  that 
it  -would  be  highly  convenient  to  find  a  responsible  Power 
which  would  accept  and  keep  the  troublesome  possession  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  A  compliment  to  the  Royal  Family  is 
readily  appreciated,  although  it  is  not  considered  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  entering  into  new  and  unforeseen  complica¬ 
tions  of  policy. 

If  Prince  Alfred  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  older,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  prudence  and  vigour,  the  Greeks 
might  reasonably  complain  that  a  competent  ruler  had  been 
refused  to  their  wishes  on  purely  English  considerations ;  but  in 
asking  for  a  young  and  little  known  member  of  a  foreign  Royal 
family,  they  are  really  proposing  a  bargain  which  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  business.  In  substance,  they  offer  to 
pay  a  general  deference  to  the  counsels  of  England,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  favour  and  support  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
own  aggrandizement.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  hereafter 
merit  and  receive  the  countenance  which  they  invite  ;  but  it 
would  be  highly  imprudent  for  a  Great  Power  to  bind  its 
own  future  conduct,  when  it  has  everything  to  give  and 
nothing  to  receive.  An  English  Prince  on  a  foreign  throne 
might  be  as  independent  as  King  Leopold  in  Belgium ;  but 
the  acceptance  of  a  nomination  which  cannot  have  been  made 
on  personal  grounds  of  preference  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
pledge  of  co-operation.  The  Greeks  cannot  complain  that  a 
refusal  deprives  them  of  a  sovereign  possessing  indispensable 
qualities,  for,  in  electing  Prince  Alfred,  they  must  be  prepared, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  conduct  their  own  affairs 
without  any  practical  aid  from  their  nominal  King.  Any 
candidate  who  may  be  selected  on  account  of  his  rank  will 
provide  the  same  facility,  and  if  they  wish  for  an  able  and 


effective  leader,  they  must  not  content  themselves  with 
boyish  promise.  There  would  be  little  risk  that  an  English 
Prince  should  follow  the  example  of  Otho  ;  but  the  security 
against  the  revival  of  tyranny  and  corruption  must  be  found 
in  improved  public  morality,  and  perhaps  in  revised  insti¬ 
tutions.  English  caution  and  selfishness  will  withhold  a 
candidate  who  might  have  been  expected  to  involve  the 
country  of  his  birth  in  a  vicious  policy ;  but  no  obstacle  will 
have  been  offered  to  domestic  regeneration,  whether  it  is 
effected  by  an  energetic  King  or  by  the  unassisted  wisdom  of 
the  nation  and  of  its  representatives. 

Englishmen  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  that  their  country 
is  the  object  of  that  sentimental  attachment  which,  according 
to  all  French  writers,  besets  the  tricolor  whenever  a  French 
soldier,  with  the  principles  of  1789  in  his  knapsack,  sets  foot  in 
Italy,  in  Mexico,  or  in  Cochin  China.  By  the  nomination  of 
Prince  Alfred  the  Greeks  imply,  not  that  they  are  extravagantly 
enamoured  of  the  English  character,  but  that  they  distrust 
France  and  Russia,  that  they  are  tired  of  German  Catholic 
Princes,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  prefer  orderly  freedom 
to  despotism  founded  on  democracy.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
they  have  also  discovered  that  internal  regeneration  is  the  best 
preparation  for  national  aggrandizement.  The  reward  which 
has  followed  the  establishment  of  constitutional  Government 
in  Piedmont  has  naturally  excited  the  envy  and  imitation  of 
other  ambitious  States.  The  Greeks  have  found  that  they 
had  lost  the  respect  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England, 
because  they  had  proved  themselves  unable  to  maintain  law 
and  liberty  within  their  own  narrow  territory.  The  only 
portion  of  their  race  which  was  governed  with  honesty  and 
justice  for  its  own  advantage  was  to  be  found  under  the 
English  Protectorate  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  Englishmen 
remarked  with  contemptuous  disgust  that  Greeks  who  were 
alloAved  to  manage  their  own  affairs  placed  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  venal  and  vulgar  demagogues.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  has 
profited  by  past  errors,  and  that  it  is  now  bent  on  reforming 
internal  abuses,  rather  than  on  engaging  in  an  unprovoked 
crusade  against  the  superior  poAver  of  Turkey.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  Russia  is  not  recognised  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Oriental  Church  and  cause.  The  great 
aggressive  Monarchies  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  have 
often  proclaimed  their  Avish  to  surround  themselves  Avitli 
States  too  Aveak  to  affect  spontaneous  action.  England,  on  the 
contrary,  Avishes,  for  her  OAArn  security  as  Avell  as  from  an 
honest  sympathy  Avith  national  independence,  to  multiply  the 
number  of  considerable  States  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
best  friend  of  Italy  will,  under  similar  circumstances,  Avillingly 
become  the  supporter  of  Greece. 


LORD  RUSSELL  ON  THE  SCHLESWIG  QUESTION. 

ORD  RUSSELL’S  second  despatch  upon  the  SchlesAvig 
question  may,  Ave  trust,  be  assumed  to  close  our  Danish 
correspondence  for  the  present.  Our  Foreign  Secretary’s 
letter-writing  propensities  affrays  get  the  better  of  him  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn ;  and  it  is  Avith  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
Ave  hope  Ave  iioav  knoAV  the  Avorst  of  them  lor  the  present 
year.  In  this  instance  he  has  not  effected  very  much.  As 
far  as  regards  the  vexed  controversy  to  Avhich  he  addressed 
himself,  he  has  contributed  absolutely  nothing  towards  its 
settlement.  He  may  have  confirmed  the  German  Courts  in  their 
extravagant  pretensions,  and  he  has  certainly  damped  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  country  Avith  which  England  has  every  motive  for  wish- 
ing  to  stand  well.  It  Avas  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  the  already 
croAvded  ranks  of  our  ill-Avisliers  on  the  Continent.  But  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  it  has  been  all  done  in  prosecution 
of  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  We  can  onty  express  a  hope 
that  some  day  the  principles  of  non-intervention  may  be 
extended  to  the  pen  as  Avell  as  to  the  sword.  Lord  Russell’s 
view  of  an  impartial  neutrality  is  to  insult  both  parties  equally 
— a  system  Avhich  has  the  salutary  effect  of  securing  the 
largest  amount  of  hatred  at  the  smallest  possible  profit. 
France  despoils  her  neighbours  freely,  but  she  never  Avounds 
their  feelings,  and  therefore  she  enjoys  more  friends  than  Ave 
do.  The  glorious  insolence  of  our  Foreign-Office  stylo  is 
more  irritating  to  human  frailty  than  the  loss  of  a  battle  or 
the  annexation  of  a  province. 

The  one  merit  of  the  despatch  is  that  it  presents  the  issue 
succinctly  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  Avho  for  the  most  part 
look  at  the  SchlesAvig-Holstein  question  as  they  Avould  look  at 
an  arroAv-headed  inscription.  In  the  first  place,  Lord  Russell 
cuts  off  the  Holstein  part  of  it,  as,  in  respect  to  Holstein,  there 
is  no  substantial  dispute.  In  examining,  in  the  second  place,  the 
position  of  Schleswig,  he  gently  puts  aside  all  the  antiquarian 
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lore  with  which  the  question  has  been  flooded.  It  is  of  very 
little  use  inquiring  in  the  year  1862  what  was  the  meaning  of 
certain  ambiguous  promises  made  to  some  turbulent  nobles  by 
the  King  who  reigned  in  the  year  1 460.  Even  if  those  promises 
had  not  lapsed  by  non-user,  they  could  not  have  survived  the 
settlement  of  1815.  The  only  question  of  real  importance  is, 
whether  the  present  King  of  Denmark  has  kept  the  pledges  which 
he  made  to  Prussia  eleven  years  ago.  The  chief  effect  of 
those  pledges  was  to  promise  that  Schleswig  should  not  be 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  and  that  the  Germans  in  the 
Duchy  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Danes.  The 
King  asserts  that  these  promises  have  been  kept.  But  Lord 
Bussell,  in  his  capacity  of  schoolmaster -general  to  the  naughty 
boys  of  Europe,  is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  by  chaff.  lie 
secretly  sends  out  a  Foreign-Office  spy  into  the  Duchy  of  Schles¬ 
wig  to  find  out  whether  the  Government  of  Denmark  speaks 
truth  or  falsehood.  The  spy’s  name  is  not  given  to  the 
world,  nor  are  we  permitted  to  see  the  original  of  his 
report ;  but  it  was,  according  to  Lord  Bussell,  “  very 
“  detailed,  and  appeared  to  be  very  trustworthy.”  By 
what  tokens  its  trustworthiness  was  ascertained,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  any  confirmatory  evidence,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  seriously  im¬ 
pressed  the  Foreign  Secretary.  So  much  did  it  affect  him 
that  he  entirely  forgot  the  impertinence  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  in  sending  an  agent  into  the  country  of  a  friendly 
Government  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  mode  in  which  they 
manage  their  village  schools.  Wholly  unconscious  that  his 
proceedings  are  in  the  least  degree  meddlesome  or  intrusive, 
he  forthwith  writes  to  the  Danish  Government  to  demand 
explanations  of  the  charges  which  the  Foreign-Office  agent 
brings  against  them.  The  Danes  give  the  explanations  asked 
for,  and,  in  return,  are  haughtily  told  by  Lord  Bussell  that 
“  their  explanations  are  unsatisfactory  and  illusory.”  The 
point  in  dispute  is  ridiculously  minute.  In  the  Southern  part 
of  Schleswig  the  population  is  mixed.  In  some  places  it  is 
purely  German,  in  others  it  is  Frisian,  in  others  Angle,  in 
others  Danish  ;  and  in  a  great  number  of  places  the  various 
dialects  are  variously  intermixed.  Wherever  the  population 
is  purely  German  or  purely  Danish,  the  language  pf  the 
people  is  used  in  Church  and  school.  But  there  is  a 
district,  containing  about  eighty  thousand  souls,  of  which  the 
population  is  neither  purely  Danish  nor  purely  German.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  them  are  Frisians,  to  whom  Danish  and  High 
German  are  equally  foreign  languages.  The  remaining  twenty- 
five  thousand  consist  of  the  various  nationalities  inextricably 
intermingled.  It  is  upon  the  sermons  and  grammars  of  these 
twenty-five  thousand  souls  that  the  whole  dispute  which  threatens 
to  plunge  Europe  into  war  arises.  The  Danish  Government 
asserts  that,  wherever  the  Germans  are  to  be  found  in  any 
number,  German  as  Avell  as  Danish  is  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  the  services  in  the  churches  are  conducted  alternately  in 
the  two  languages.  Lord  Bussell’s  agent,  on  the  other  hand, 
declares  that  in  many  jfiaces  the  German  inhabitants  com¬ 
plained  that  the  church  and  school  were  exclusively  Danish. 
How  many  families  there  Avere  who  could  establish  this 
grievance,  or  Iioav  it  is  to  be  absolutely  avoided  in  a  Arery 
mixed  population,  Lord  Bussell,  among  his  other  investigations, 
does  not  appear  to  have  inquired.  Whatever  the  truth  of 
the  matter  may  be,  the  grievance  is  of  the  most  microscopic 
dimensions.  The  population  it  concerns  is  very  small ;  and 
the  children  on  Avhose  behalf  it  is  raised  are  Angles  or  Loav 
Germans,  and  therefore,  Avhether  they  arc  taught  Danish  or 
High  German,  are  not  taught  the  language  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speak  at  home. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  Avould  make  a  stir 
about  such  a  grievance  as  this  if  there  Avere  no  ulterior 
designs  behind.  The  Germans,  to  do  them  justice,  make  no 
secret  of  the  result  for  which  they  are  really  striving.  Their 
philological  enthusiasm  covers  a  distinct  political  aim. 
They  co\’ct  the  Duchy  of  Schlesivig,  as  an  important  mari¬ 
time  possession,  for  a  future  United  Germany.  The 
German  Governments  only  speak  of  the  schooling  of  the 
tAventy-five  thousand  quasi-Germans  of  the  mixed  districts, 
for  they  knoAV  that,  diplomatically,  they  have  no  other  ground 
to  stand  on.  But  the  Schleswig-Holstein  agitators,  Avdio  have 
stirred  up  a  considerable  amount  of  national  feeling  on  the 
subject  throughout  Germany,  aim  at  no  such  paltry  game. 
Their  object  is  to  declare  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  German, 
and  to  bring  it,  for  military  and  naval  purposes,  "under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  Bund.  They  hope  that  a  Avar  Avith 
Denmark  upon  any  pretext,  great  or  small,  Avill  enable 
them  to  attain  this  end  by  force  of  arms.  And,  iioav 
that  a  popular  Avar  has  become  a  political  necessity 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  there  is  too  much  reason 


to  fear  that  this  project  of  spoliation  may  be  carried  out. 
Constitutional  scruples,  it  is  hoped  at  Berlin,  Avill  be  forgotten 
in  the  tumult  of  arms;  and  political  encroachments  Avill  be 
condoned  in  the  enthusiasm  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  It 
is  a  grand  stroke  of  statesmanship  in  our  Liberal  Foreign 
Secretary  to  have  come  forivard  in  the  nick  of  time  to  abet 
a  policy  Avhich,  at  a  single  bloAv,  is  to  overthroiv  the  freedom 
of  one  people  and  the  independence  of  another. 

The  insolence  of  a  Minister  is  always  humiliating  to  the 
nation  that  employs  him.  It  is  doubly  humiliating  Avhen  it 
comes  from  a  strong  nation,  and  is  addressed  to  a  Aveak  one. 
We  knoAV  that  such  language  does  not  issue  from  the  Foreign 
Office  to  nations  that  are  poAverful  enough  to  resent  it.  The 
pen  that  Avrote,  in  Imperial  style,  to  dictate  its  vieAvs  upon 
Arillage-school  grievances  to  Denmark,  is  mild  as  the  cooing  of 
a  dove  Avhen  it  Arentures  to  address  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Seward. 
There  is  at  least  as  much  to  correct  in  the  internal  policy  of 
the  Federals  as  in  that  of  the  Danes,  but  Ave  hear  of  no  terse 
and  imperious  recommendations  to  the  United  States  to 
amend  their  government  of  NeAV  Orleans,  or  to  abandon  their 
practice  of  shooting  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  All  semblance 
of  dictation  in  reference  to  domestic  questions  is  carefully 
excluded  from  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Bussell  with  the 
Government  of  Washington.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  such 
dictation  Avould  be  Avorse  than  useless,  for  it  would 
certainly  excite  resentment,  and  that  resentment  Avould 
probably  take  a  practical  form.  Denmark  resents  it 
also ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  England,  inexorable  necessity 
compels  her  to  SAvalloAV  her  wratfl.  Therefore,  Lord  Bussell 
addresses  it  to  Denmark,  and  Avithholds  it  from  the  United 
States.  Surely  this  is  a  magnanimous  policy  for  a  high-spirited 
nation  to  pursue.  But  even  this  does  not  express  the  full 
ignominy  Avhich  Lord  Bussell’s  late  proceedings  have  cast 
upon  the  English  name.  His  insolent  despatch  vvas  a  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  vieAvs  that  England  had  held  for  years  ; 
and  it  took  place  precisely  Avhen  there  Avas  reason  to  believe 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  Avere  becoming  serious  in  their  de¬ 
signs  on  Denmark.  It  announced,  in  the  most  galling  language, 
that  Ave  Avere  about  to  desert  the  Aveak,  Avhom  AAre  had  hitherto 
befriended,  in  favour  of  the  strong,  whom  Ave  had  hitherto 
opposed — just  at  the  moment  Avhen  the  friendship  of  the  weak 
Avas  likely  to  become  inconvenient.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  a 
more  complete  illustration  of  the  vice  of  political  baseness ; 
and  it  Avas  all  the  more  striking  as  coming  from  a  Government 
Avhich  always  displays  such  exemplary  politeness  to  great 
PoAvers. 

All  this  degradation  might  have  been  avoided  if  Lord 
Bussell  could  only  have  repressed  his  mania  for  offering- 
unasked  advice.  It  is  not  a  quarrel  in  which  Ave  are  bound 
to  interpose ;  and  if  Ave  do  not  intend  to  interpose  by  force  of 
arms,  the  feAver  dictatorial  despatches  Are  send  the  better. 
They  are  a  species  of  projectile  Avhich  are  ineffective  against 
the  object  at  Avhich  they  are  aimed,  but  recoil  in  a  slioAver  of 
dishonour  upon  the  Minister  that  sends  them.  If  the  Germans 
are  resolved  to  let  no  reverence  for  international  Irav  stand 
betAveen  them  and  the  Naboth’s  Arineyard  they  co\ret,  Ave 
are  not  bound  to  Avaste  blood  and  treasure  in  baulking 
their  designs.  The  Nemesis  of  their  unrighteous  dealing  Avill 
not  be  sIoav  to  folloAv  them.  They  have  a  neighbour  across 
the  Rhine,  Avho,  in  the  matter  of  breaking  treaties  and  rectify¬ 
ing  frontiers,  is  perfectly  ready  to  mete  out  to  them  the 
measure  they  mete  to  others. 


AMERICA. 

JT  is  thought  that  another  bloody  battle  may  not  improbably 
-L  be  fought  in  Virginia  before  the  campaign  is  suspended  for 
the  winter.  The  Northern  neAVspapers  are,  for  the  tAventieth 
time,  loud  in  their  anticipatory  triumph  oA'cr  the  imminent  cap¬ 
ture  of  Bichmond ;  and,  because  General  Burnside  has  changed 
the  strategy  which  Avas  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  they  assume 
that  McClellan,  avIio  a  year  ago  Avas  called  the  Young  Napo¬ 
leon,  could  only  have  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Potomac  because  he  Avas  incapable,  or  because  he  Avas  dis¬ 
affected.  Immediately  before  his  removal  from  command,  he 
had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  to  the  South,  and  he  had 
occupied  the  greater  number  of  the  seven  Gaps  by  which  an 
army  could  penetrate  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to 
attack  him  on  the  right  flank.  General  Lee  had  apparently 
retired  as  the  Federal  army  pushed  fonvard,  and  General 
Jackson  Avas  supposed  to  be  Availing  on  the  Avest  slope  Ox  the 
Blue  Bidge  for  an  opportunity  of  acting  on  the  enemy’s 
flank  or  rear.  General  Burnside  probably  found  that  it 
Avould  be  dangerous  to  bury  himself  deeper  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  the  Government  and  the  ney-spapers  insisted 
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that  he  should  do  something  to  amuse  the  popular  imagination. 
Accordingly,  he  withdrew  his  posts  from  the  mountains,  and 
moved  or  retreated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Acquia  Creek, 
where  the  Rappahannock  approaches  the  Potomac,  at  the 
point  where  the  shortest  land  transit  to  Richmond  offers  itself 
to  an  invading  army.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  really  intend 
to  move  on  the  Confederate  capital ;  and  his  amateur  advisers 
in  the  Press  are  confident  that  he  has  chosen  the  easiest  and 
most  direct  line  of  approach.  It  is  only  surprising  that 
M‘Clellan,  who  must  have  seen  the  map  of  Virginia,  should 
never  have  thought  of  moving  by  Acquia  Creek.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  found  that  the  invasion  by 
way  of  Manassas  was  impracticable,  befell  back  on  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  a  disembarkation  in  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and 
the  James  River.  The  same  critics  who  now  applaud  the  sup¬ 
posed  plans  of  Burnside  unanimously  approved  of  the  attack 
from  the  Western  coast;  and  even  when  their  opinions  were 
changed  by  the  result,  they  declared  that  a  competent  and 
vigorous  general  would  have  moved  from  Washington  straight 
.upon  Richmond. 

General  Burnside  has,  perhaps,  calculated  that  his  change 
of  base  will  compel  General  Jackson  to  rejoin  the  main  army 
under  Lee,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  an  advance  on  the 
capital.  The  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  probably 
secures  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  from  the  invasion  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  communications  of  the  Federal  army  with  Washington 
must  be  exposed  to  considerable  danger.  General  Lee, 
moving  on  a  shorter  line,  can  easily  meet  the  enemy  in  any 
position  which  he  may  select  for  a  battle  ;  and,  at  the  date  of  the 
last  accounts,  he  was  expected  to  fight  for  the  possession  of 
Fredericksburg,  which  General  Sumner  had  threatened  with 
immediate  bombardment.  The  Southern  rebellion  is  so 
monstrous  and  unnatural,  that  the  Federal  officers  are  not 
affected  by  any  of  those  restraints  of  humanity  or  chivalry 
which  mitigate,  in  ordinary  wars,  the  sufferings  of  less  culpable 
belligerents.  In  all  his  long  experience,  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  never  bombarded  a  town,  except  in  the  formal  siege  of 
some  regular  fortress.  Ferdinand  II.,  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
set  at  Palermo  the  example  which  Commodore  Farragut 
threatened  to  follow  at  New  Orleans  if  the  cause  of  Union  was 
endangered  by  the  absence  of  the  stars  and  stripes  from  the 
flagstaffs  of  the  public  buildings;  and  General  Sumner  has 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  reduced  to  ashes  one  of  the  towns  which 
are  expected  hereafter  to  submit  with  a  revived  enthusiasm 
of  loyalty  to  the  “  best  Government  which  ever  existed  upon 
“  earth.”  If  his  threat  is  not  carried  out,  the  inhabitants  of 
Fredericksburg  will  probably  be  indebted  to  Lee  and  Jackson, 
and  not  to  Federal  scruples,  for  their  preservation  from  ruin 
and  slaughter.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  violent  and 
extraordinary  acts  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  course 
of  the  war  have  provoked  a  single  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  dominant  Republican  faction.  The  imprisonment 
for  six  weeks  of  a  young  married  lady,  at  the  discretion 
of  a  police  superintendent,  only  produces  the  false  and  im¬ 
pudent  statement  that  her  character  by  no  means  entitles  her 
to  the  sympathy  of  patriotic  citizens.  Constitutional  right, 
personal  freedom,  honour  and  good  feeling,  have  assuredly 
little  to  do  with  the  modern  patriotism  of  New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Confederates  in 
Virginia  have  lost  the  superiority  of  skill  and  soldiership 
which  enabled  them  so  lately  to  drive  their  invaders 
headlong  within  the  defences  of  Washington.  General  Lee 
and  his  lieutenants  will  be  fully  able  to  protect  Richmond 
from  the  attack  which  is,  perhaps,  not  seriously  meditated. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  prospects  of  the  war  in  the 
remote  regions  of  the  West.  It  is  now  evident  that  Kentucky 
is  not  prepared  to  imitate  the  example  of  Virginia,  by  openly 
adopting  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  In  Tennessee,  it  is 
said  that  General  Bragg  has  shown  a  want  of  vigour,  and, 
although  no  victory  has  been  won  by  either  side,  the 
Federals  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  had  the  advantage  in 
recent  operations.  The  greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  South  consists  in  the  maritime  superiority  of 
the  invaders,  which  may  enable  them  during  the  ensuing 
season  to  subject  Mobile  and  Charleston  to  the  fate  of  New 
Orleans.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  submission 
of  the  South  would  follow  even  on  the  entire  suppression 
of  all  foreign  trade.  The  blockade  has  developed  internal 
resources  or  makeshifts  which  would  suffice  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  war  of  many  years,  and  the  feelings  of  animosity 
which  have  been  roused  preclude  all  chance  of  submission. 
Nevertheless,  the  complete  command  of  the  ports  and  of  the 
rivers  would  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  North  ;  and  unless 
foreign  interference  reverses  all  the  conditions  of  the  struggle, 


it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Confederates  can  hope  to 
meet  their  enemies  on  the  water.  The  superior  enterprise 
and  daring  which  secures  the  impunity  of  the  Alabama  will 
not  compensate  for  the  want  of  dockyards  and  of  foundries, 
nor  will  it  enable  extemporized  iron  vessels  to  resist  the 
regular  flotillas  of  the  North.  In  default  of  assistance  from 
France,  the  Confederates  must  be  content  with  military  supe¬ 
riority  beyond  the  range  of  gunboats. 

The  insane  antipathy  to  England  which  animates  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Abolitionists  seems  to  derive  new  vigour  from 
every  change  of  fortune,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 
When  the  New  York  Herald ,  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle, 
proposed  a  foreign  war  as  a  remedy  for  domestic  dissension,  it 
was  at  least  conceivable  that  the  South  might  be  conciliated  by 
the  profligate  tender  of  a  partnership  in  wanton  aggression. 
The  same  project  is  now  revived  by  the  decorous  organ  of  the 
Republicans,  although  it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  the 
Seceding  States  are  irrevocably  alienated  from  the  Union. 
The  absurd  pretext  of  the  purchase,  in  England,  of  the  dreaded 
Alabama ,  is  almost  too  gross  for  even  Federal  ignorance.  The 
markets  which  have  supplied  the  North  with  vast  stores  of 
warlike  munitions  are  necessarily  open  to  both  belligerents ; 
nor  would  even  a  New  York  journalist  have  founded  a  quarrel 
on  the  private  bargain  of  a  ship-builder  if  the  single  cruiser 
which  bears  the  Confederate  flag  had  not  set  at  defiance  the 
entire  navy  of  the  North.  Yet  the  New  York  Times  is  not 
ashamed  to  announce  that  the  best  cure  for  domestic 
heartburnings  will  be  a  foreign  war  for  a  year  or  twd,  and 
that  America  will  hate  England,  although  without  the  shadow 
of  reasonable  cause,  until  the  last  American  now  living  goes 
to  his  grave.  The  incurable  devotees  of  Northern  faction 
who  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  English  society  declare, 
with  a  certain  show  of  reason,  that  the  United  States  owe  no 
gratitude  to  a  community  which  has  systematically  criticized 
and  disapproved  the  follies  and  misdeeds  of  the  war.  It  is 
truly  asserted  that  unbroken  and  scrupulous  neutrality  has 
been  maintained  for  the  interest  of  England,  and  not  out  of 
generosity  to  Federal  America;  yet  it  is  a  new  doctrine  that 
justice  and  good  faith  are  sufficient  excuses  for  rabid  detes¬ 
tation  and  abuse.  Requiring  no  thanks,  and  fearing  no 
threats,  England  has  a  right  to  feel  contempt  for  that  hostility 
to  an  impartial  bystander  which  has  contrasted  strangely 
with  sycophantic  deference  to  an  opponent.  When  the 
French  proposal  of  mediation  is  known  in  America,  the 
popular  teachers  will  declare  that  the  suppressed  treachery 
of  England  is  more  culpable  than  the  avowed  un¬ 
friendliness  of  France;  and  sympathizers  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  will  defend  the  inversion  of  common  sense 
and  fairness  by  dwelling  on  the  provocation  which  has  been 
offered  by  dispassionate  observers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
understand  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  contemporary  history. 
After  all,  Englishmen  will  so  far  return  good  for  evil  as  not 
to  dream  of  going  to  war  with  a  kindred  nation  because  it 
allows  itself  to  be  represented  by  foul-mouthed  parasites  of 
the  rabble.  Whether  every  living  American  will,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  hate  a  country  which  has  never  wronged  him,  it 
is  impossible  to  foretell.  The  loudest  bark  by  no  means  por¬ 
tends  the  savagest  bite,  and  causeless  fury  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  subside.  If,  however,  England  is  to  be  the  object 
of  interminable  wrath,  the  injustice  will  not  be  practically 
resented  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to  feelings,  or  even  to 
words.  As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  peace  with  the 
South  would,  notwithstanding  Republican  menaces,  be  com¬ 
patible  with  abstinence  from  foreign  war,  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  will  continue  to  desire  the  close  of  unprofitable 
bloodshed. 


TICKETS-OF-LEAVE. 

PANICS  are  not  very  wholesome  or  desirable  things  in 
themselves,  but  they  often  do  good  service  by  calling 
attention  to  matters  which  have  been  too  much  neglected.  So 
we  need  not  be  too  severe  on  the  frantic  alarm  which  Pater¬ 
familias  and  all  his  genus  are  displaying  at  the  increase  of 
what  is  called  garotting.  The  danger  of  being  unexpectedly 
felled  to  the  ground  by  a  nervous  friend  is  perhaps  greater 
just  now  than  the  chance  of  being  professionally  throttled ; 
but  if  the  prevailing  uneasiness  should  lead  to  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  machinery  for  the  repression  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime,  a  little  temporary  inconvenience  may 
be  endured  with  tolerable  patience.  It  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  an  opportunity  which  secures 
a  hearing  for  both  sides  of  the  criminal  difficulty.  In 
quiet  times,  the  philanthropists  are  allowed  to  have  all  the 
discussion  —  and  what  is  worse,  all  the  control — to  them- 
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selves;  and  so  long  as  the  faith  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  is 
the  apostle  can  be  indulged  in  without  imminent  peril  to 
honest  necks,  the  world  is  only  too  glad  to  persuade  itself  that 
the  brutes  who  half  murder  a  man  for  the  value  of  his  watch 
are,  after  all,  only  unfortunate  victims  of  over-civilization, 
who  are  certain  to  recover  their  moral  tone  in  the  placid 
retirement  of  a  humanitarian  prison.  It  must  be 
delightful  to  train  one’s  mind  to  that  serene  and  com¬ 
passionate  state  in  which  the  steady  relapse  into  crime 
of  the  great  majority  of  reformed  and  liberated  criminals 
‘  is  regarded  with  complacency,  for  the  sake  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  offender  whose  virtue  or  good  fortune  saves  him  from 
a  re-conviction.  But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
side  of  the  honest  men  as  well  as  of  the  rogues,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  a  time  has  arrived  when  a  hearing  can  be  gained 
for  it. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  enthusiasts,  all  the  world 
agrees  that  the  purely  reformatory  principle  on  which  our 
criminals  have  for  many  years  been  treated  is,  in  the  main,  a 
failure.  No  doubt  there  are  instances  in  which  released 
criminals  have  not  been  detected  in  a  return  to  crime ;  but  the 
rule  is  that  a  professional  criminal,  once  apprenticed  to  his 
trade,  sticks  to  it  through  good  and  evil  with  a  constancy 
which  is  really  wonderful,  considering  how  bad  the  trade  is 
generally  found.  There  is  no  necessity  to  exclude  the  in¬ 
ducements  to  reformation  which  now  and  then  prevail  over 
evil  dispositions  and  old  associations ;  but  general  rules  must  be 
founded  on  experience,  and  our  penal  arrangements  must  be 
regulated  by  the  known  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  convicted 
criminals  are  likely  to  prove  incorrigible  offenders — unless, 
indeed,  they  can  be  weaned  from  crime  by  the  superior  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  life  such  as  our  Colonies  once  offered  to  released 
convicts. 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  truth  is,  it  is  much  better  that  it 
should  be  recognised  than  glossed  over  in  the  interests  of  a 
false  humanity,  and  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell’s  plain  speaking  on 
the  subject  is  extremely  opportune.  When  men  are  convicted 
again  and  again,  subjected  to  prison  influences,  set  free  for  good 
behaviour,  and  brought  back  again  within  a  month  or  two — and 
this  not  once,  but  in  a  regularly  recurring  cycle  of  sham  peni¬ 
tence  and  genuine  brutality — no  one  in  his  senses  Avould  hesitate 
to  say,  as  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  said  to  the  prisoners  Roberts 
and  Anderson,  that  he  believed  there  were  none  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  reformation  in  them,  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of 
moralitjq  shame,  religion,  or  pity,  and  that,  if  let  loose  on 
society,  they  would,  like  any  other  savage  animals,  prey  upon 
their  fellows.  The  legitimate  inference  which  the  learned 
Judge  drew  was  that  the  public  should  be  protected  from  such 
persons  for  a  very  long  time ;  and  if  penal  servitude  for  life  or 
for  twenty  years  meant  anything  more  than  imprisonment 
terminable  at  the  caprice  of  the  authorities,  there  would  be 
some  satisfaction  in  the  list  of  sentences  which  were  passed  on 
the  eighteen  choice  ruffians  who  were  convicted  at  the  last 
sittings  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  But  the  art  of  what  is 
called  good  behaviour  in  prison  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  education  of  an  experienced  criminal  as  the  science 
of  picking  locks,  or  the  practice  of  administering  u  the  hug.” 
The  older  a  criminal  is,  the  more  certain  is  he  to  pass  with 
eclat  through  the  ordeal  which  entitles  him  to  a  speedy  release 
from  confinement ;  and  it  is  a  mere  delusion  to  suppose  that  a 
long  sentence  gives  to  society  a  corresponding  respite  from  one, 
at  least,  of  its  regular  enemies. 

Even  if  sentences  were  carried  fully  into  effect,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  shut  up  for  life  all  the  professional  robbers  from 
whom  we  should  gladly  be  free ;  and  though  Baron  Bram¬ 
well’s  specific  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  neither  a  complete 
nor  a  satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  the  question  at  issue. 
If  the  problem  what  to  do  with  our  criminals  were  really  as 
hopeless  as  the  philanthropists  would  make  us  believe,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  waste  words  upon  it.  They  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  let  convicts  loose,  after  moderate  terms  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  reformed  if  possible ;  but,  if  not,  still  to  set  them 
free.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  there  is  no  other  alternative  open.  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  in  his 
sensible  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Maidstone,  summed  up 
the  whole  matter  with  judicial  fairness,  and,  what  is  better,  not 
without  pointing  to  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  started 
from  the  only  basis  which  a  rational  man  can  take  —  the 
assumption  that  our  present  system  is  a  failure,  and  that 
punishment,  as  a  rule,  neither  deters  others  nor  reforms  the 
criminal  himself.  The  truth  is,  that  even  in  the  rare  cases 
where  a  released  criminal  may  desire  to  lead  an  honest  life, 
society  is  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  reject  him,  and  he  is 
thus  driven  back  to  inevitable  crime.  This  consequence  is 
peri  laps  the  most  terrible  part  of  the  punishment  of  crime, 


but  it  is  its  natural  and  legitimate  result,  and  no  one  can  be 
blamed  for  preferring  a  servant  of  untainted  character  to  one 
who  has  a  proved  taste  for  violence  or  theft.  Still,  this  does 
make  the  reformation  theory  utterly  hopeless  in  the  great 
mass  of  cases,  so  long  as  the  criminal  remains  in  the  midst  of 
the  society  against  which  he  has  offended.  The  device  of  getting 
employment  for  ticket-of-leave  men  by  concealing  their  charac¬ 
ters  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated,  and  the  only 
chance  of  opening  a  new  career  to  a  released  convict  is  to 
place  him  in  a  situation  where  his  industry  will  not  be 
damped  by  the  overwhelming  competition  of  honest  men. 
Reformation  in  England  being  for  the  most  part  hopeless, 
how  stands  the  case  as  regards  repression  or  prevention  ? 
Long  sentences,  rigidly  enforced,  would,  no  doubt,  give  so 
much  more  security ;  but,  besides  the  practical  inconvenience 
and  expense  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  there  is  the 
further  objection,  that  unless  a  regular  gradation  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  adhered  to,  actual  encouragement  would  be  offered  to 
the  most  serious  class  of  crimes.  No  one  can  really  put 
much  confidence  in  the  deterring  effect  of  painful  or  cruel 
punishments,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  abundant  flogging 
has  been  suggested  of  late  rather  expresses  the  prevtilent 
fear  and  indignation  than  a  genuine  conviction  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  discipline  which  has  not  been  found  very  successful 
where  it  has  been  tried.  A  flogged  man  in  the  army  is 
very  apt  to  earn  a  second  flogging,  and  we  doubt  whether* 
similar  treatment  of  ordinary  criminals  would  do  much 
to  repress  crime.  There  are  but  two  resources  left,  and  both 
are  surrounded  with  difficulties.  One  of  these  is  transporta¬ 
tion — the  other  surveillance.  Since  the  time  that  transporta¬ 
tion  was  pronounced  impracticable,  the  theory  of  police 
surveillance  over  the  ticket-of-leave  men,  who  constitute  the 
most  formidable  section  of  the  dangerous  classes,  has  been 
fully  established.  The  whole  principle  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
project  is  based  upon  this  idea,  and  yet  there  has  not  been  an 
instance  in  which  a  convict  conditionally  released  has  been 
taken  back  to  prison  for  breach  of  the  express  condition  on 
which  his  liberty  was  granted.  Not  only  do  the  police,  in 
many  cases,  know  the  haunts  of  these  men  and  possess  the 
clearest  evidence  that  they  are  not  earning  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood,  but  in  many  recent  cases  it  has  appeared  that  ticket-of- 
leave  men  have  been  watched  while  on  the  look-out  for  a  victim, 
and  never  interfered  with  until  after  they  had  perpetrated 
a  fresh  crime.  If  this  is  to  continue  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
police,  it  would  be  well  to  do  away  with  the  farce  of  the  ticket 
altogether.  The  conditional  release  has  become,  in  practice,  a 
free  pardon,  and  it  would  be  more  honest  to  society  to  let 
them  know  that  the  gaol-birds  who  are  rewarded  with  pre¬ 
mature  freedom  are  just  as  free  to  follow  their  old  courses  as 
if  they  had  never  been  found  out.  Either  the  pretence  of 
surveillance  should  be  abandoned,  or  else  the  plan  should  be 
carried  out  in  its  integrity.  At  this  moment,  the  active 
criminal  population  of  London  would  lose  many  of  its  most 
brilliant  members  if  an  order  were  issued  to  incarcerate  all  the 
penitents  who  had  broken  the  condition  of  their  tickets-of- 
leave.  It  is  said  that  this  is  not  done  because  the  enforcement 
of  the  rule  would  shut  still  more  closely  the  narrow  door 
which  admits  a  reformed  criminal  once  more  to  an  honest  life. 
Possibly  it  might  do  so,  but  it  is  not  clear  why  the  security  of 
decent  members  of  society  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
an  exceptional  minority  of  our  thieves  and  vagabonds.  The 
experiment  is  surely  worth  a  trial,  and  if  the  result  should  be 
to  shut  up  nearly  all  our  convicts  for  the  full  term  of  their 
sentences,  that  would  be  better  than  that  the  prison  and  police 
authorities  should  make  themselves,  so  to  speak,  accom¬ 
plices  in  crimes  which  the  law  has  given  them  the  means  to 
prevent. 

At  the  best,  it  is  true,  surveillance  over  criminals  is  but  a 
lame  device,  though  it  is  the  plan  which  has  been  found 
absolutely  essential  in  every  country  which  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  possessing  penal  colonies ;  and  to  this  England 
also  must  come,  unless  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  restore 
the  only  punishment  which  is  effectual,  at  the  same  time,  to 
protect  society  and  to  reform  the  criminal.  Mr.  Justice 
Byles  does  not  disguise  his  opinion  that  the  alleged  impos¬ 
sibility  of  continuing  the  practice  of  transportation  has  not 
been  proved.  Western  Australia,  it  is  true,  is  the  only 
colony  which  still  receives  our  convicts;  but  the  late  Go¬ 
vernor  asserts  that  ample  space  can  be  found  for  any  number 
of  convicts  ;  and  no  reason  has  yet  been  given  why  new  penal 
settlements  should  not  be  formed  in  the  long  range  of  un¬ 
tenanted  country  between  Swan  River  and  the  Gull  of  Car¬ 
pentaria.  May  not  the  truth  be  that  transportation  was 
assumed  to  be  impracticable  because  it  did  not  fit  in  with 
schemes  of  prison  discipline  which  have  since  been  tried  at 
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home  with  results  to  which  the  streets  and  the  Old  Bailey 
testify  clearly  enough  ?  If  the  value  of  transportation  as  a 
penal  system  were  justly  appreciated,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  way  would  be  found  to  re-establish  it ;  and  if  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Justice  Byles  should  further  this  end,  he  will 
deserve  the  gratitude  alike  of  the  thieves  and  the  honest  men 
-of  .society. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

THE  merchants  of  New  York  have  recently  discovered 
— what  strangers,  in  their  ignorance  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  presumed  to  foresee  long  ago  —  that  the  system  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Treasury  is  accumulating  an  amount  of  debt 
u  that  will  soon  create  an  uncontrollable  alarm  among 
11  business-men,  if  it  does  not  totally  destroy  the  national 
il  credit.”  This  conviction  of  the  New  York  traders  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  solemn  memorial,  in  which  Mr.  Secretary 
Chase  is  earnestly  entreated  to  mend  his  ways ;  and  if  the 
memorial  had  ended  with  its  exordium,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  a  sudden  afflatus  of  financial  wisdom  had  visited 
the  11  Empire  City,”  and  once  more  naturalized  the  sober  truths 
of  economical  science  among  a  class  of  men  who  ought  never 
to  have  lost  sight  of  them.  When  an  ordinary  mortal,  with 
nothing  but  common  sense  to  guide  him,  suddenly  discovers 
that  he  is  running  rapidly  into  debt,  the  only  remedy  which 
occurs  to  him  is  to  reduce  his  expenditure,  and  work  off  his 
liabilities  as  fast  as  he  can ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
New  York  merchants  might,  at  first  sight,  be  taken  for  an 
implied  pledge  in  favour  of  this  wholesome,  though  disagree¬ 
able,  policy.  It  is  true  that  any  tendency  to  so  prudent  a 
course  would  involve,  as  the  first  step,  the  instant  abandon¬ 
ment  of  an  aimless  war,  which  devours  every  year  ten  times 
the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country ;  but  such 
a  consequence  might  not  be  any  impeachment  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposal.  However,  this  is  not  at  all  what  the  men  of 
New  York  mean.  They  have  advanced  so  far  in  their  finan¬ 
cial  studies  as  to  appreciate  the  inconvenience  of  their  growing 
debt ;  but  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  slightest  glimpse 
of  the  truths,  that  a  liability  cannot  be  made  smaller  by 
changing  its  form,  and  that  a  nation  which  continually  spends 
more  than  it  gathers  in  the  shape  of  taxation  will  infallibly 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  difficulties. 

The  object  of  the  memorial,  indeed,  is  the  very  reverse  of 
retrenchment.  Instead  of  falling  back  on  common  sense,  the 
memorialists  suggest  a  stroke  of  financial  genius  which  would 
surpass  the  wildest  flights  of  Mr.  Chase.  It  is  only  fair  to 
admit  that  the  Financial  Secretary  has  done  quite  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him, 
and  much  more  than  foreign  critics  of  his  policy  had  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  practicable.  His  task  was  to'  sustain  an  enormous 
expenditure  upon  wholly  inadequate  resources.  He  began, 
rationally  enough,  by  borrowing  all  he  could,  and  raising  by 
taxation  all  he  dared.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  natural 
limits  were  reached  before  the  still-widening  gulf  was  a 
quarter  filled.  He  was  driven  by  necessity  to  the  next  step. 
He  absorbed  the  value  of  all  the  higher  currency  by  the  issue 
of  notes,  and  then  proceeded,  on  the  same  principle,  to  draw 
into  the  Treasury  all  the  smaller  denominations  of  coin  by 
his  supplementary  issue  of  halfpenny  bank  notes.  All  this 
was  not  only  intelligible,  but  inevitable ;  and  now  that  every 
other  mine  has  been  worked  out,  he  is  diligently  using  the 
only  substantial  power  of  taxation  which  he  possesses,  by 
gradually  debasing  the  currency  by  means  of  continually 
augmenting  issues  of  inconvertible  paper.  This  is  the  policy 
which  the  New  York  merchants  condemn,  without  perceiving 
that  the  disproportion  between  expenditure  and  revenue 
leaves  no  other  alternative  for  the  Minister.  Not  only  have 
they  failed  to  see  that  the  vice  of  the  system  is  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  outlay  rather  than  in  the  machinery  by  which  it  is 
kept  up ;  but  they  seem  actually  to  have  brought  themselves  to 
believe  that  a  country  where  neither  loans  nor  taxes  are  forth¬ 
coming  to  anything  near  the  requisite  amount  can,  by  a  stroke 
of  financial  legerdemain,  relieve  itself  of  all  embarrassment, 
and  raise  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  without  disturbing 
trade  or  depreciating  the  currency.  Such  a  discovery  would 
be  invaluable  to  some  Continental  States ;  it  might  even  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  wealthy  England  ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  by  what  device  a  set  of  merchants,  supposed 
to  be  amongst  the  shrewdest  in  the  world,  propose  to  work  this 
financial  miracle. 

The  little  problem  which  they  set  themselves  is  to  raise 
400,000,000/.  at  4I  per  cent,  in  a  country  where  Government 
securities  command  7  per  cent.,  and  where  gold  is  already  at 
more  than  30  premium;  and  they  assure  us  that  one-half  of 


the  loan  will  be  absorbed  in  six  months,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  remainder.  Even  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  promised  benefit,  for,  concurrently  with  the 
grand  operation,  the  depreciated  greenbacks  are  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  par  —  the  money-market  is  to  be  permanently 
easy  —  and  the  war  is  to  go  on  for  several  years ;  and,  indeed, 
for  any  time  that  may  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  rebellion. 
Bank-notes  are  to  be  issued,  payable  twenty  years  hence, 
and  bearing  in  the  meantime  4^  per  cent,  interest.  They 
are  to  be  made  a  legal  tender,  and  employed  in  redeeming  the 
present  inconvertible  currency,  and  in  providing  for  all  the 
outgoings  of  the  Treasury.  In  this  way  it  may  be  conceded 
that  almost  any  conceivable  amount  of  the  new  bank-notes 
may  be  floated  with  all  desirable  rapidity.  Whether  the 
creditors  of  the  State  like  them  or  not,  they  will  certainly 
take  them  when  payment  is  offered  in  no  other  form.  The 
new  notes,  it  will  be  seen,  are  to  differ  from  those  which  are 
now  treated  with  so  much  contempt,  in  being  nominally 
redeemable  at  a  remote  period,  and  in  bearing  intermediate 
interest  at  a  rate  at  which  no  one  will  lend  his  money ; 
and  the  New  York  merchants  gravely  declare  their  con¬ 
viction,  that  400,000,000/.  of  such  securities  may  be  floated 
without  depreciation,  in  a  community  which  cannot  use  more 
than  50,000,000/.  of  genuine  currency.  The  theory  on 
which  this  expectation  is  built  is  incredibly  childish,  or 
might  be  thought  so  if  experience  had  not  furnished  abundant 
examples  of  almost  equal  folly  among  currency-philosophers. 
“  Trade,”  we  are  told,  “  will  employ  money  so  long  as  the  use 
“  of  it  will  produce  a  profit  greater  than  the  amount  of 
“  filter est  paid  for  its  use.  When  we  wish  to  float  more 
“  money  than  can  be  profitably  employed  in  trade,  we  must 
“  make  it  bear  an  interest,  it  will  depreciate  in  current 
“  value.”  This  is  but  a  preposterous  form  of  the  old  delusion 
that  money  and  capital  are  convertible  terms — that  by  doubling 
the  currency  you  double  the  capital  of  a  country,  and  in¬ 
crease  its  trade  in  the  same  proportion.  The  real  limit  to  the 
operations  of  trade  is  the  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  it ; 
and  the  amount  of  currency  which  it  can  absorb  at  par  is 
just  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  the’  convenient  circulation  of 
the  capital  so  employed.  If  you  nominally  increase  the  currency 
without  altering  the  aggregate  capital,  the  blunder  is  corrected 
by  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  its  value ;  and  no  amount 
of  interest  payable  on  bank-notes  will  affect  this  depreciation 
in  the  smallest  degree,  until  it  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
becomes  profitable  to  withdraw  the  notes  from  circulation,  and 
hold  them  for  the  purposes  of  investment  alone.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  guess  what  would  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  four-and-a- 
half  per  cent.  United  States  securities  after  400,000,000/.  had 
been  issued.  At  the  present  rates  every  one  hundred  dollar 
note  would  be  worth  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  dollars ;  but  the 
New  York  merchants  very  justly  observe  that  America  has 
no  large  capitalists  who  can  absorb  any  considerable  amount 
of  new  securities,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  none  of  the  pro- 
j  ected  issue  of  notes  would  be  taken  abroad.  Their  intrinsic  value 
as  securities  would,  therefore,  fall  to  a  point  so  low  as  scarcely 
to  interfere  even  with  the  most  excessive  depreciation  of  their 
legal-tender  value.  What  that  would  be  it  is  easier  to  say, 
for  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  value  of 
paper  money,  as  money,  when  the  excess  beyond  the  natural 
circulation  is  known.  The  proposal  is  to  issue  about 
eight  times  the  value  of  the  whole  Federal  currency, 
and  the  consequence  would  be  a  depreciation  of  from 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.  If  the  new  notes  retained  any 
higher  value  than  this,  it  would  only  be  in  their  character 
of  permanent  securities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Federal  securities  to  the  enormous  amount  contemplated 
would  find  American  holders  at  any  price.  This,  however,  is 
matter  of  speculation ;  but  the  one  safe  and  certain  proposi¬ 
tion  is  that  the  union  in  one  instrument  of  the  two  qualities  of 
a  permanent  stock  and  a  legal-tender  note  has  no  tendency  to 
increase  its  market  value.  If  the  value  of  a  four-and-a-half  per 
cent,  bond  (not  being  a  legal  tender)  were  known,  and  also  the 
value  of  a  corresponding  legal-tender  note  not  bearing  interest, 
the  interest-bearing  note  could  never  rise  in  value  beyond  the 
greater  of  the  two.  Nothing  whatever  would  be  gained  by  such 
confusion  of  loans  and  currency.  On  the  contrary,  much  would 
be  lost.  The  State  would  lose  the  interest  which  it  can  legitimately 
save  on  a  limited  issue  of  ordinary  bank-notes.  Further  than 
this,  a  slight  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  permanent  securities 
would  involve  a  sudden  and  enormous  alteration  in  the  amount 
of  currency  afloat.  If,  for  a  time,  the  interest-bearing  notes 
were  worth  holding  as  investments,  trade  would  go  on  with 
only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  in  use  as  currency ;  but 
the  instant  that  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  occurred,  the 
market  would  be  convulsed  by  a  vast  influx  of  paper,  which 
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•would  have  become  more  valuable  as  money  than  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital.  Practically,  this  could  scarcely  happen 
in  the  case  supposed,  because  the  rate  of  interest  could  not  be 
expected  to  induce  any  one  to  hold  the  notes  as  securities. 
The  consequences  of  the  project  would,  therefore,  be  precisely 
the  same,  as  regards  depreciation,  as  if  the  notes  were  issued 
without  interest ;  and  the  only  difference  would  be  that  the 
Government  would  have  a  large  annual  charge  to  provide  for, 
without  any  corresponding  advantage. 

While  Mr.  Chase  has  no  better  aid  than  the  experience  of 
New  York  supplies,  he  may  as  well  continue  to  ruin  his 
country  after  his  own  fashion.  It  is  certainly  as  good  as  any 
other  plan  for  the  purpose,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  not 
pretending —  like  the  New  York  project  — to  borrow  without 
getting  into  debt,  or  to  multiply  paper-money  without  diminish¬ 
ing  its  value. 


MR.  WILLIAMS  AND  IIIS  CONSTITUENTS. 

IT  is  interesting  to  learn  what  are  the  qualifications  which 
in  quiet  times  recommend  a  man  to  the  suffrages  of  a 
popular  constituency.  In  times  of  excitement,  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  whole  nation  is  roused,  there  is  nothing  pecu¬ 
liar  in  their  principles  of  selection.  They  swim  with  the 
general  stream  and  attach  themselves  to  the  most  conspicuous 
exponents  of  the  universal  feeling.  Even  when  there  is  no 
unanimous  current  of  opinion,  but  party  passions  are  running 
high  on  some  measure  of  national  importance,  they  may  often 
be  saved  from  committing  themselves  by  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  prominent  leaders  of  their  own  side.  But  it  is 
in  times  of  profound  calm  that  a  democratic  constituency, 
such  as  those  of  the  metropolis,  shows  that  it  has  modes  of 
thinking  upon  political  matters  which  separate  it  by  a  strong 
line  of  demarcation  from  the  more  educated  classes  of  the 
community.  Westminster  has  probably  not  deteriorated  in 
the  course  of  the  last  eighty  years,  and  its  constituency  is,  if 
anything,  less  democratic  than  it  was.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  it  selects  its  members  have  altered 
marvellously  for  the  worse.  It  elects  no  Charles  Foxes,  no 
Hobhouses  even,  in  the  present  day.  The  metropolitan 
boroughs  appear  to  have  entirely  renounced  the  idea  that 
Parliamentary  distinction  or  great  mental  qualities  are  merits 
in  a  candidate.  With  the  brilliant  exception  of  Mr.  Edwin 
James,  and  one  or  two  others,  they  are  content  with  the  lowest 
possible  level  of  intellectual  power  ;  and  Parliamentary  dis¬ 
tinction  is  a  superfluous  decoration  about  which  they  are 
absolutely  indifferent.  But  they  are  not  on  that  account 
listless  or  undiscriminating  judges.  They  have  their  own 
standard  of  a  good  representative,  and  they  apply  it  with 
conscientious  care.  They  make  no  inquiries  about  moral 
character,  talent,  or  celebrity ;  but  there  are  two  things,  one 
or  other  of  which  is  indispensable  in  their  eyes.  Their 
candidate  must  have  an  overflowing  store  either  of  money  or 
of  claptrap.  He  may  be  a  poor  man,  and  yet  succeed  if  he 
will  pander  to  their  tastes  by  adopting  impracticable  opinions, 
and  telling  absurd  falsehoods  in  support  of  them.  He  may  be 
moderate  if  he  has  money  enough  to  make  up  to  them  in  a 
substantial  form  for  the  loss  of  their  political  excitement.  But 
if  he  has  not  one  of  these  two  qualifications,  it  is — speaking 
generally,  and  without  denying  the  existence  of  one  or  two 
exceptions  —  a  waste  of  time  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  a 
metropolitan  borough. 

Both  Lambeth  and  Finsbury  present  typical  illustrations  of 
the  twofold  principle  on  which  metropolitan  electors  give 
their  votes.  The  character  of  a  moneyed  man  is,  or  was, 
supported  in  the  two  boroughs  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  Mr. 
Roupell,  while  the  claptrap  is  furnished  in  genial  abundance 
by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Cox.  It  is  in  their  passionate  taste 
for  the  latter  qualification  that  the  metropolitan  electors  are 
peculiar.  No  constituencies,  large  or  t  small,  are  Avholly 
insensible  to  the  advantages  of  having  a  wealthy  representa¬ 
tive.  But  few  constituencies  would  swallow  the  kind  of 
political  wisdom  which  is  not  only  accepted,  but  eagerly 
demanded,  by  the  ten-pounders  of  the  capital.  The  speech 
addressed  to  his  constituents  by  Mr.  Williams  on  Monday 
last  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  article  which  is  such  a  favourite 
with  metropolitan  consumers.  Mr.  Doulton,  it  appears,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  his  lamented  predecessor,  Mr.  Roupell, 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  manufacture  claptrap  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  His  popularity,  it  would 
appear,  reposes  upon  a  more  solid  basis,  and  is  founded 
upon  deeds  which  need  no  “Buncombe”  to  recommend 
them  to  the  electors.  Mr.  Williams  is  unable  to  fortify 
his  position  by  these  substantial  defences ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  appears  alone  to  pay  the  alternative  tribute  of 
claptrap.  Iiis  speech  is  a  curious  specimen  on  account  of  the 
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character  of  the  man’s  mind.  He  is  incapable  of  vague 
and  sonorous  generalities,  such  as  those  in  which  Mr.  Edwin 
James  delight-ad  to  indulge.  He  has  not  the  poetic  gifts 
which  distinguished  that  talented  tribune  of  the  people.  He 
must  needs  betake  himself  to  figures,  or  he  is  silent  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  a  cruel  fate  for  a  man  who  has  a  popular 
constituency  to  please.  If  he  is  capable  of  pouring  forth 
cataracts  of  empty  verbiage  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  people, 
he  may  succeed  in  dismissing  them  very  well  pleased  with 
their  entertainment,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of 
refutation.  But  figures  require  a  pettifogging  accuracy, 
highly  distasteful  to  a  democratic  orator.  They  expose  the 
most  well-intentioned  and  ingenious  misrepresentations 
in  a  condition  of  coarse  and  revolting  nudity.  Mr. 
Williams  made  a  tolerably  effective  speech.  If  his  hearers 
believed  him,  they  must  have  gone  away  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  despotism  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  corrupt 
motives  by  which  Parliament  was  induced  to  vote  the 
Estimates.  But  he  was  not  contented  with  saying  this,  which, 
if  he  had  done  it  with  a  sufficient  number  of  superlatives, 
would  have  done  admirably  well.  He  must  needs  prove  it ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  proofs  he  advances  show  the  kind  of 
moral  sense,  and  the  extent  of  fastidiousness,  which  are 
necessary  to  qualify  a  man  who  aspires  to  represent  the 
enlightened  electors  of  a  metropolitan  borough.  We  will 
quote  a  single  specimen  : — 

Their  Prime  Minister  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  a  great  apprehension  of 
invasion  of  this  country  by  France.  Yet,  although  every  assurance  was 
given  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended, 
and  that  he  knew  his  own  interests  too  well  to  do  so,  yet  they  maintained 
an  army  of  420,000  men  at  an  enormous  cost.  The  French  had  100,000  in 
Algeria  and  Mexico  ;  so  that,  deducting  this  number  from  their  effective 
force,  they,  in  England,  had  a  much  larger  military  force  than  the  country 
they  so  much  dreaded. 

An  individual  asked  Mr.  Williams  if,  in  the  number  of  420,000  said  to 
be  the  military  force  of  this  country,  he  included  the  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Williams  replied  : — Most  certainly,  and  a  finer  or  a  more  patriotic 
body  of  men  could  not  be  found.  But  independently  of  that  amount  of  force 
they  had  45,000]  distributed  throughout  their  colonies,  and  75,000  in  India, 
paid  certainly  by  the  Indian  Government ;  but  the  expenses  of  those  troops 
in  the  colonies  were  invariably  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  English 
people. 

This  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  magnificent  example  of  the 
statistics  and  the  logic  by  which  the  heart  of  a  metropolitan 
constituency  is  won.  In  the  first  place,  Army,  Volunteers, 
and  Yeomanry  together  do  not  make  420,000,  but  less  than 
330,000.  But  let  that  pass.  He  probably  counts  as  part  of 
the  “Army  ”  the  Militia,  who  are  not  embodied.  But  this 
mythical  army  is  “maintained  at  an  enormous  cost.”  On 
cross-questioning,  however,  it  appears  that  it  is  composed  of 
volunteers,  who  at  present  figure  on  the  Estimates  for  less  than 
a  pound  each  per  year,  as  well  as  the  militia,  who  cost  even 
less.  Mr.  Williams  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  our  defensive  force  which  even  a  demagogue  could  say 
was  maintained  at  an  enormous  cost  -is  the  145,000  men  who 
form  the  regular  army.  The  420,000  men  which  he  thus 
conjured  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  imagination  he  proceeds 
to  compare  to  the  French  army,  which  is  composed  entirely  of 
regular  troops.  First,  he  deducts  from  the  French  army  those 
who  are  on  foreign  or  colonial  service  ;  then  he  omits  to  make 
a  similar  deduction  from  our  own  force ;  then  he  invents 
45,000  additional  men  to  perform  our  colonial  service ;  and, 
having  effected  all  these  operations  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he 
points  out  triumphantly  that  our  army  is  larger  than  that  of 
France.  The  speech  is  full  of  assertions  made  and  proved  in 
the  same  style.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of 
information  conveyed  in  the  course  of  it  is,  that  “  in  forty-five 
“  of  our  colonies  we  pay  for  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  all  per- 
“  suasions.”  Really,  there  is  reason  even  in  the  gulling  of  con¬ 
stituents.  In  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  we  pay 
a  small  sum  to  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  and  to  two 
Presbyterian  ministers.  Besides  this,  we  contribute  to  the 
support  of  five  West  Indian  bishops,  and  three  chaplains. 
This  is  absolutely  the  whole  of  Mr.  Williams’s  ground  for  the 
assertion  that  “  in  forty -five  colonies  we  pay  for  the  bishops 
“  and  clergy  of  all  persuasions." 

To  a  very  ignorant  constituency  this  kind  of  speech  has  a 
practical  value.  It  impresses  them  with  the  idea  that  their 
member  is  a  man  of  figures,  and  that  they  need  a  champion  of  his 
knowledge  and  courage  to  resist  the  exactions  of  a  grasping 
aristocracy.  But  it  gives  one  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  motives 
which  prevent  a  different  class  of  candidates  from  offering 
themselves  to  the  metropolitan  constituencies.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Williams  made  this  sort  of  speech  for 
the  luxury  of  the  thing.  Probably  he  disliked  it  very  much. 
He  certainly  does  not  venture  to  make  such  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  he  knew  that  unless  he  made  a 
telling  speech  to  his  constituents,  flattering  their  special 
animosities,  he  might  endanger  his  seat  at  the  election  which 
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is  probably  not  far  off.  Persons  who  are  afflicted  with 
a  finer  mental  cuticle  dislike  to  put  themselves  in  a  position 
in  which  they  will  have  to  choose  between  losing  their 
seat,  and  making  such  a  speech  as  he  made  on  Monday 
last.  It  has  often  been  said,  in  excuse  for  the  sorry  appear¬ 
ance  which  the  metropolitan  members  make  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  constituencies  would  return  better  repre¬ 
sentatives  if  they  had  better  candidates  to  choose  from,  but 
that  the  best  men  will  not  present  themselves  to  metropolitan 
electors.  With  Mr.  Williams’  speech  before  us,  the  reason  of 
their  reluctance  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  evil  is  not  to  be  cured — 
the  only  thing  that  must  be  cared  for  is  that  it  should  not  spread. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Williams  and  those  who  resemble  him 
are  a  small  and  peculiar  ingredient  in  the  general  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  presence  there  is  rather 
beneficial  than  injurious.  They  serve  the  same  moral  purpose 
that  the  Helots  did  to  the  Spartan  youth  of  old.  But  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  all  our  public  business  were  to  be 
conducted  on  the  principles  which  guide  his  dealings  with  his 
constituents,  and  the  financial  statements  were  to  be  generally 
inspired  by  the  kind  of  accuracy  which  he  cultivates.  The 
metropolitan  constituencies  are  peculiar  in  this,  that  they 
show  what  the  ten-pounder,  can  achieve  when  he  is  left  to  the 
exercise  of  his  franchise  wholly  untrammelled  by  the  influence 
of  any  other  class  of  the  community.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  which,  under  these 
favourable  circumstances,  he  deliberately  selects  to  represent 
his  own. 


UNRESTRAINT. 

E  wear  chains  to  which  we  are  so  used  that  most  men  never 
know  that  they  wear  them,  but  which  are  immistakeable 
fetters  notwithstanding.  They  are  chains  partly  put  upon  us,  partly 
which  we  hang  about  ourselves,  and  which  have  an  infinite  deal  to 
do  with  the  appearance  we  make  to  others,  causing  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  that  discrepancy  which  almost  universally  exists  between  a 
man’s  idea  of  himself  and  the  world’s  idea  of  him.  We  speak  of 
the  restraints  of  education  and  habit,  not  moral  restrictions  which 
apply  to  all  alike,  but  social  and  class  restraints — those  laws  of 
society  which  interfere  with  mere  individual  development.  There 
are  people  who  are  under  perpetual  restraint — such  universal 
restraint  that  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  they  are  restrained  at  all. 
It  is,  however,  an  assumption,  probably  false,  that  every  one 
is  unrestrained  with  his  wife ;  and  hence  one  main  bliss  of  the 
conjugal  relation.  Most  men  are  unrestrained  with  their  intimate 
friends,  and  restrained  with  the  world.  The  ideal  gentleman 
is  made  up  of  nice  gradations  of  these  restraints  and 
relaxations.  The  clown  and  the  uncivilized  are  without  either 
voluntary  or  imposed  restraints,  but  are  victims  of  the  igno¬ 
minious  restraints  of  sheepishness.  And  there  are  people 
answering  to  none  of  these,  who  have  no  restraints,  either 
natural  or  imposed,  or  from  diffidence,  clownish  or  otherwise — 
who  are  never  hindered  from  doing  what  the  heart  or  inclina¬ 
tion  suggests  as  agreeable  to  do  by  any  habit  or  social  influ¬ 
ence  whatever — but  whose  actions  respond  to  some  inner  impulse 
uniformly  obeyed,  and  who  know  not  the  yoke  of  convention.  This 
is  a  state  not  easy  to  realize,  yet  probably  all  of  us  have  experienced 
it,  and  acted  under  it,  at  some  period  or  another,  when  startled 
out  of  the  proprieties  of  custom  by  some  sudden  wrench  to  our 
ordinary  habits.  All  can  recall  some  time  when  we  have  known 
a  momentary  enlai’gement  from  the  self-control  of  common  life — a 
wild,  irresponsible  enjoyment  of  liberty.  But,  beyond  actual 
experience,  any  one  consulting  his  hours  of  daydream  and  reverie 
must  be  conscious  of  an  inner  world  of  unrestraint  wherein  he 
gives  way  to  the  warmth  of  impulse,  the  romance  of  feeling, 
where  whim,  humour,  and  liking  have  their  free  course — where 
he  conducts  things  in  a  way  he  finds  impossible  in  practice, 
talking,  moving,  handling,  acting  in  exact  response  and  accordance 
with  the  impression  of  the  moment — where  nothing  comes  between 
the  occasion  and  the  exact  and  full  treatment  and  recognition  of  it. 
The  drama  always  appeals  for  its  truth,  not  to  our  manners,  but  to 
this  region  of  fancied  action  and  expression ;  and  as  its  scenes 
engage  our  interest,  we  think  it  natural  to  do  things  which 
we  never  saw  done  in  our  lives,  and  are  perfectly  sure  we 
never  shall  see,  because  we  have  a  hidden  world  where  men,  and 
we  among  them,  do  such  things,  and  indulge  (and  we  know  it  is 
an  indulgence,  though  we  never  try  it)  in  our  swing  of  emotions, 
and  show,  at  least  to  ourselves,  what  we  are. 

Those  who  run  counter  to  the  general  law  of  restraint,  if 
they  are  amiable,  have  commonly  more  feeling,  such  as  it  is, 
than  wit  or  judgment.  They  have  expansiveness  without  percep¬ 
tion,  and  are  exuberant  and  unrestrained  because  of  some  conspi¬ 
cuous  want  which  cuts  them  off  from  our  sympathy.  We  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  so  much  demonstration  —  they  embarrass 
us  with  displays  and  effusions  which  painfully  remind  us  of  the 
excesses  of  the  inferior  animals.  We  like  our  dog  for  overdoing 
his  transports  whenever  he  is  fond  or  pleased ;  we  admire  and  even 
reverence  the  hen  in  all  the  self-forgetting  fuss  of  maternal 
solicitude ;  but  we  do  not  like  the  men  and  women  whom  we 
know  to  be  natural  in  this  way,  because  it  sinks  them  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  beings.  If  unrestraint  shows  itself  in  a 
character  of  mere  average  qualities,  it  sinks  the  man  lower  in 


the  social  scale.  That  selfishness  which  in  its  degree  belongs  to  all 
habitual  unrestraint  takes  some  gross  form,  and  he  is  shunned,  as 
falling  below  the  standard.  As  unrestraint  is  not  natural  to  a  man 
bred  in  society  where  others  control  themselves,  there  is  always 
an  hypothesis  to  account  for  it,  implying  something  lower  than 
humanity,  as  in  these  cases,  or  higher,  or  in  some  way  distinct 
from  it.  Whenever  unrestraint  marks  some  not  unamiable 
character  distinguished  by  popular  intellectual  powers,  we  may 
be  certain  it  will  assist  to  gain  him  social  acceptance,  and  even 
affection,  and  will  greatly  add  to  his  prestige  with  common  minds ; 
for  it  is  then  taken  as  a  sign  of  superiority,  and  assumed  to  be  the 
necessary  eccentricity  of  genius.  Wit  and  humour  are  often 
accompanied  by  an  extreme  unrestraint  of  habit  and  manner ;  and  in¬ 
stances  of  it  are  invariably  quoted  as  evidences  of  a  sparkling,  genial, 
overflowing  nature.  Careless  vehemence,  impulses  of  kindness, 
scorn,  passion,  disregard  of  consequences,  contempt  of  convention¬ 
alities,  odd  ways  —  all  unreservedly  expressed  and  indulged — are 
so  many  appeals  to  the  tenderness  of  admirers,  and  vouchers  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  one  gift.  The  local  celebrity  may  indulge 
in  any  amount  of  fairly  harmless  license,  till  indeed  he  becomes 
unfit  for  any  other  scene.  He  must  live  where  his  ways  are  under¬ 
stood  and  accepted,  and  cannot  exist  out  of  the  sympathizing 
element. 

To  any  one  who  has  read  the  life  of  Professor  Wilson,  he  must 
present  himself  as  the  crowning  example,  the  very  hero  of  un¬ 
restraint.  That  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  should  fight  with  a  pugilist  in  a  fair  at  midday, 
and  in  so  doing  act  simply  in  accordance  with  his  received  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  no  way  damage  a  very  high  reputation,  argues  almost 
divine  abandonment  to  impulse ;  and,  in  fact,  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  with  him  a  perpetual  inspiration.  He  recognised  no 
social  impossibilities,  but  always  did  what  he  liked ;  and  his  nature 
led  him  to  like  very  strange  things.  His  pre-eminence  was  that, 
whereas  most  people  who  will  not  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
their  position  fall  out  of  it,  he  carried  things  with  so  high  a  hand 
—  mind  and  body  worked  their  will  on  such  a  large,  irresponsible 
scale — that  he  held  his  place  and  indulged  his  humour  at  the  same 
time  ;  though  whether  there  might  not  be,  after  all,  hidden  far  out  of 
sight  some  modicum  of  Scotch  caution  we  will  not  say. 

Those  who  admire  Professor  Wilson  have  to  admire  this  power 
as  his  leading  characteristic.  His  daughter  shows  this  by  her  fre¬ 
quent  half  proud,  half  apologetic  use  of  the  word  Titanic,  which, 
in  fact,  explains  matters  on  our  assumption  that  unrestraint  implies 
a  divergence  from  ordinary  humanity.  Professor  Wilson  was  one 
of  the  Titans  —  friend  and  foe  had  often  called  him  so  —  and  who 
expects  habitual  reticence  and  decorum  from  a  giant  ?  Of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Titans  we  don’t  know  a  great  deal,  but  the 
literature  of  our  youth  gives  us  a  pretty  distinct  notion  of  a  giant,  and 
Wilson  comes  up  to  it  beyond  any  man  we  know.  Even  his  intellect 
is  of  this  stamp,  marked  by  power  whose  chief  end  was  to  show 
itself — a  hazy  volume  of  memory,  huge  rhapsodies  of  poetry,  tor¬ 
rents  of  vituperation,  excessive  praise  and  blame,  vehement 
partisanship,  satire  hitting  right  and  left,  effective  but  with  no 
nicety  of  application.  And,  running  through  all,  there  was  a  vein  of 
grotesque  childishness.  In  his  most  cruel  blows  he  was  careless  of 
consequences  rather  than  malignant — “  a  Titan  breaking  the  bones  of 
small  men,”  as  his  biographer  writes  it.  If  giants  had  lived  in 
our  day,  when  everybody  writes,  they  would  naturally  have 
fallen  into  the  tone  »f  the  Nodes  —  recorded  their  prodigious 
revels,  piled  Pelion  upon  Ossa  in  hyperbole,  chaffed  one 
another,  puffed  their  friends,  abused  their  enemies  with  the 
same  hilarious,  profuse,  and  clumsy  humour.  But  writing  — 
though,  when  driven  to  it,  his  capacity  for  work  was  truly 
gigantic — was'  only  one  out  of  many  modes  by  which  Wilson 
expressed  bulk  and  prowess.  His  was  a  fife  of  outpouring ;  and 
we  may  observe  that  he  had  previously  acted  out  every  scene  that 
he  describes  well.  Indeed  he  is  weak,  and  sometimes  inanely 
sentimental,  where  he  is  not  his  own  hero  and  inspiration.  He 
had  especially  that  spirit  of  rivalry  which  belonged  to  giants  as 
such,  and  which  so  often  betrayed  them  to  their  ruin.  He  could 
not  live  without  matching  himself  with  weaker  men,  and 
getting  the  better.  His  rivalry  was  exorbitant  and  indiscriminate. 
His  sense  of  life  made  him  insatiable  of  expression  and  success. 
Every  walk  was  a  race  against  something — time,  his  friend,  or 
the  mail  coach.  And  it  was  always  Wilson  against  the  world. 
He  knew  no  distinctions  of  rank,  no  proprieties  of  place,  in  his 
enormous  emulation.  He  fought  with  tinkers,  he  leapt  with 
gipsies,  he  contended  in  strong  drink  with  drovers,  he  swayed  his 
club  triumphant  in  Irish  rows.  His  sports,  in  like  manner, 
were  excessive,  and  made  men  stare.  He  killed  more  fish 
than  man  had  done  before.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  cock- 
fighting,  and  (as  we  are  told)  hunted  his  neighbour’s  bull  by 
moonlight  with  the  frenzy  of  a  wild  huntsman.  In  his  youthful 
love  he  was  a  very  Polyphemus,  making  the  rocks  and  hills 
resound  with  his  plaints,  held  back  by  no  ordinary  human  re¬ 
serves,  and  perplexing  his  companions  with  “  his  long  bursts  of 
passion  and  misery.”  When  he  had  a  mind  to  be  merry,  which 
was  much  about  the  same  time  with  these  clamorous  eclogues,  the 
jollity  of  the  common  room  in  those  jovial  days  was  not  a  theatre 
wide  enough  for  his  torrent  of  j  est,  but  he  must  adjourn  from  Mag¬ 
dalen  to  the  coaching  inns,  and  talk  all  night  to  relays  of  hungry  pas¬ 
sengers,  astonishing  them  with  the  extravagance  of  his  wild  humour. 
He  had  a  giant’s  childish  obtuseness  about  mutual  rights,  and  could 
never  see  that  his  onslaughts,  done  in  mere  conscious  strength 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  wielding  his  club,  deserved  reprisals.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  understand  tit-for-tat,  or  that  what  lie 
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cared  for  had  not  immunity  from  attack  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Thus,  when  he  felt  injured,  which  was  on  small  provocation,  he  was 
loud  in  his  complaints,  and  expected  universal  pity  for  the  ill- 
usage.  And  in  matters  of  dress  and  figure,  even  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  his  toilet,  we  see  the  same  exact  accord  of  physical  ; 
and  mental  organization.  From  the  moment  the  giant  stirred  I 
within  him,  yellow  locks  flowed  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  showed  ; 
his  defiance  of  custom  in  unprecedented  whiskers.  His  garments  j 
were  henceforth  loose  and  wide,  that  no  external  restriction  should  ! 
check  the  free  triumphant  tide  of  life.  And  when  trouble  came 
. — and  our  giant  had  a  warm  and  susceptible  heart  —  he  craved  j 
for  exceptional  expression.  Shyness  and  diffidence  are  incompa-  | 
tible  with  this  temperament,  which  must  find  scope  and  indulgence 
in  doing,  and  has  no  misgivings.  So  his  hat  was  wider,  the  crape 
upon  it  deeper,  than  had  ever  been  seen  before ;  and  he  found  con¬ 
solation  in  “weepers,”  at  once  proclaiming  an  intolerable  loss,  and 
demanding  a  great  city’s  sympathy. 

It  is  a  further  characteristic  of  this  predominating  trait —  an 
amiable  but  also  necessary  one,  seeing  how  real  and  unaffected 
this  demand  for  careless,  prompt,  unlimited  expression  was— that 
he  should  love  his  own  haunts,  and  shun  new  scenes  where  he  and 
his  humours  were  not  known.  Professor  Wilson  did  not  care  for 
London,  and  was  no  tuft-hunter.  How,  indeed,  could  he  care  for 
any  company  where  he  could  not  do  as  he  liked  ?  And  nobody  can 
be  utterly  unrestrained  in  the  height  of  the  London  season,  and  in  the 
company  of  lords  and  ladies  whom  he  has  never  seen  before.  The 
veriest  Titans  and  giants  of  them  all  would  look  and  feel  small 
under  these  circumstances.  Briareus  would  not  Imow  what  in  the 
world  to  do  with  his  hands,  and  Grumbo  would  hide  his  club 
under  the  table,  or  hie  him  back  to  his  castle  discomfited. 

We  are  not  disparaging  the  Professor  in  all  this.  We  are  not  so 
ungrateful  to  an  eloquence  that  once  stirred  our  inmost  heart  and 
set  us  all  aglow.  But  Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket  was  a 
torrent  and  an  overflow  notwithstanding,  and  we  know  that  it  was 
good  advice  to  Father  Thames  “  evermore  to  go  between  his 
banks.”  If  Wilson  had  been  capable  of  restraint  and  measure 
in  his  ways,  in  his  habits,  in  his  writing,  his  works  would 
have  endured,  and  played  a  part  in  another  generation  than 
his  own.  Titans  are  what  they  are,  but  they  are  not  great  men. 
In  fact,  unrestraint,  wherever  we  see  it,  whatever  guise  it 
assumes,  is  weakness.  In  Wilson’s  case  his  biographer  naturally 
confuses  it  with  the  impetuosity  of  genius,  and  talks  of 
the  fever  of  the  soul ;  but  such  impetuosity  comes  in  fits, 
and  leaves  a  man  sane  intervals  wherein  to  recruit  after  his 
excesses.  Unrestraint  is  a  habit.  The  breaches  it  makes  are 
never  repaired.  It  leaves  everything  about  a  man  loose,  un¬ 
finished,  unguarded — he  is  more  and  more  his  own  victim.  And, 
also,  it  is  selfish  —  it  is  a  perpetual  assertion  of  inclination  against 
the  prejudice,  the  wishes,  the  judgment  of  others.  Nor  is  the 
importance  of  a  man’s  aims  any  excuse  for  it.  If  all  men  were  as 
unrestrained  —  as  careless  of  rule  and  order  and  the  convenience 
of  others  —  as  some  professedly  good  people  who  spend  their  days 
in  what  is  called  doing  good,  the  whole  social  fabric  would  be 
presently  dissolved. 


NATIONAL  GRATITUDE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  from  whom  we  should  not 
have  expected  so  shallow  a  remark  has  spoken  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  General  McClellan  as  an  instance  of  “  the  proverbial 
gratitude” — meaning',  apparently,  ingratitude  —  “of  Republics.” 
The  observation,  whether  true  or  false,  would  be  in  place  in  the  mouth 
of  a  courtier  of  Vienna  or  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  certainly  has  a 
strange  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  professed  advocate  of  the  Southern 
Confederation.  The  Southern  States,  though  they  have  seceded 
from  the  Northern  Government,  have  set  up  another  Government 
of  precisely  the  same  form.  Any  general  censures,  therefore, 
which  tell  against  one  must  tell  equally  against  the  other.  One 
Federation  may  have  a  wiser  chief  than  the  other ;  one  may  have 
a  different  social  condition  from  the  other ;  but  the  political  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  two  is  exactly  the  same.  Whatever  objections, 
then,  are  aimed  at  the  North  as  a  Republic,  as  a  Federal  Republic,  or 
as  a  Democratic  Republic,  have  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  force 
against  the  Government  of  Richmond  as  they  have  against  the 
Government  of  Washington.  These  little  bits  of  forgetfulness  are 
common  in  party  warfare.  Disputants  on  all  sides  are  so  busy 
throwing  stones  that  they  forget  their  own  glass  windows.  When 
we  made  war  upon  Nicholas  in  partnership  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
it  was  very  convenient  to  abuse  Nicholas  as  a  despot,  and  to  forget 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  somewhat  the  worse  despot  of  the  two. 
If  any  turn  of  events  should  ever  ally  us  with  Russia  against 
h  ranee,  we  shall  in  the  like  sort  find  out  that  France  suffers 
under  an  even  worse  tyranny  than  it  does,  and  that  Russia  rejoices 
m  a  Government  so  paternal  as  to  be  almost  constitutional. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  we  should  not  have  looked 
for  such  a  remark  as  that  about  the  ingratitude  of  Republics  from 
so  shrewd  a  political  observer  as  the  “  S.”  of  the  Times.  This 
“  proverbial  ’  saying,  like  many  proverbial  sayings,  involves  a 
series  of  fallacies,  i'he  ingratitude  of  Republics  must  be  opposed 
to  the  gratitude  of  Monarchies,  otherwise  the  proverb  is  wholly 
without  meaning.  If  one  kind  of  government  is  as  ungrateful  as 
another,  then  ingratitude  is  no  special  sin  of  Republics.  But, 
before  we  can  judge  whether  Republics  or  Monarchies  show  the 
most  gratitude,  we  must  first  clearly  understand  what  we  mean 
by  Republics  and  Monarchies.  That  one  has  a  King  and  the  other 


has  not  —  though  the  definition  of  a  King  would  not  be  very 
easy  —  is  a  very  practical  distinction  for  some  purposes.  But  no 
mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  heap  together  Monarchies  and 
Republics  as  two  classes,  about  which  any  sort  of  general  proposi¬ 
tions  may  be  hazarded.  The  United  States  are  a  Republic- — 
England  and  Russia  are  Monarchies.  Russia,  again,  is  a  despotic, 
and  England  is  a  constitutional,  Monarchy.  But  this  very  division 
at  once  shows  the  possibility  of  a  cross  division.  England,  as  a 
Monarchy,  has  elements  in  common  with  Russia  as  opposed  to 
America.  As  a  constitutional  State,  it  has  elements  in  common 
with  America  as  opposed  to  Russia.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  the 
natural  result  of  an  intermediate  position  —  a  compromise  or 
a  golden  mean  must  have  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness 
with  both  the  two  extremes.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  would 
not  be  hard  to  find  out  definite  points  in  which  America 
and  Russia  agree  as  opposed  to  England.  It  is  clear,  for 
instance,  that  the  Czar  and  the  President  both  exercise  an  amount 
of  personal  power  which  neither  the  Queen  nor  her  Ministers 
exercise.  Then,  again,  we  have  Calhoun’s  division  of  Monarchies, 
Aristocracies,  and  Democracies  alike  into  Absolute  and  Consti¬ 
tutional.  That  is,  those  governments  where  the  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  one  person  or  assembly  form  one  class,  and  those  in  which 
it  is  divided  between  several  persons  or  assemblies  form  another. 
Then,  again,  a  very  high  authority  holds  that  the  forms  of 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy  are  of  hardly  any  conse¬ 
quence —  that  the  real  difference  between  freedom  and  slavery 
turns  on  this  one  question,  Are  Government  officials,  high  and 
low,  liable  to  the  same  legal  processes  as  other  men  ?  All  these 
divisions  are  good  for  different  purposes,  but  we  must  know  which 
we  mean  to  use  on  any  particular  occasion.  When  we  talk  of  the 
ingratitude  of  Republics,  what  do  we  mean  by  Republics  ?  Does 
the  censure  apply  to  no  State  which  has  an  hereditary  King,  and 
to  all  which  have  not  ?  Is  it  equally  true  of  democratic  Athens 
and  of  oligarchic  Corinth  ?  of  the  patrician  Coimcil  of  Bern  and 
of  the  primary  Assembly  of  Schwytz  P  Does  the  censure  hold  of 
Poland  ?  Does  it  hold  of  Venice  ?  Or  do  the  elective  King  and 
the  Doge  remove  those  States  into  the  class  of  Monarchies?  What 
was  Sparta,  with  a  double  allowance  of  kings,  but  of  kings  bound 
to  obey  the  summons  of  certain  elective  magistrates  ?  What, 
finally,  is  Norway  now?  What  is  England  P  Before  we  passu  grave 
censure  upon  a  whole  class  of  governments,  we  must  know  for 
certain  what  class  of  governments  it  is  which  we  are  going  to  cen¬ 
sure.  The  truth  is,  that  the  proverb  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with 
Republics  as  opposed  to  Monarchies.  The  accusation  was  brought 
against  Democracies  as  opposed  to  Oligarchies.  It  was  the 
Athenian  oligarchs  who  first  began  to  talk,  truly  or  falsely,  about 
the  axapiaroi;  SijfMiiQ.  It  was  the  ungrateful  people  who  banished 
Themistocles,  ostracized  Aristides,  and  let  Miltiades  die  in  prison. 
These  same  oligarchs  hated  kings  just  as  much  as  they  hated 
popular  government,  and  they  would  have  been  rather  amazed  to 
find  themselves  turned  into  champions  of  royalty  against  repub¬ 
licanism.  It  is  simply  our  lax  way  of  talking  —  the  confused  way 
in  which  we  use  the  words  Republic,  Aristocracy,  Democracy,  &c. 

—  which  could  ever  have  allowed  the  saying  to  be  extended  to 
Republics  as  a  class. 

To  judge  whether  the  charge  is  true  or  false,  we  must  put  on 
one  side  those  governments,  whatever  their  form,  where  the  whole 
people,  or  some  large  portion  of  them,  have  a  real  influence  on  affairs 

—  where  popular  passions  and  feelings  do  really  in  some  degree 
affect  the  march  of  events.  It  matters  not  for  our  purpose  whether 
such  governments  take  the  form  of  constitutional  Monarchy,  of 
liberal  Aristocracy,  or  of  moderate  Democracy.  In  all  three,  some 
body  worthy  to  be  called  a  people  has  some  influence  —  some 
assembly  with  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of  a  popular  assembly 
has  its  voice  in  public  affairs.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  place 
despotisms  and  narrow  oligarchies.  One  is  half  inclined  to  add 
some  instances  of  extreme  mob-rifle,  like  a  Florentine  Parliament, 
where  fair  discussion  is  impossible.  Are  the  former  class  of  States 
more  ungrateful  than  the  latter?  We  trow  not. 

The  real  question  is  simply  this  —  Is  a  large  body  of  men,  a 
nation,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  a  nation,  less  likely  to  make  a 
proper  return  to  its  benefactors  than  a  single  person  or  a  narrow 
clique  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  greater  chance 
of  finding  gratitude  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  body.  The 
emotions  of  a  people,  or  of  a  large  assembly  of  any  kind,  are 
commonly  just  and  generous  in  themselves.  Such  bodies  fre¬ 
quently  go  wrong ;  but  they  go  wrong  because  they  are  misled  by 
false  representations,  and  because,  when  they  are  once  misled,  it  is 
very  hard  to  undeceive  them.  They  are  constantly  mistaken  as  to 
premisses,  but  they  much  oftener  than  not  argue  rightly  enough 
from  their  own  premisses.  A  small  body,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
less  open  to  blind  passion,  is  also  less  open  to  generous  emotions  ■ 
and  it  is,  therefore,  far  less  accessible  to  the  sentiment  of  gratitude 
than  a  popular  assembly.  Where  everything  depends  on  one  man, 
you  must  take  your  chance  of  what  the  man  is.  He  will  be  grateful 
or  ungrateful  according  as  he  is  good  or  bad.  Moreover,  a  despot 
or  a  narrow  oligarchy  is  constantly  open  to  a  temptation  towards 
ingratitude  from  which  popular  bodies  are  exempt.  A  despot  or 
an  oligarchy  is  overshadowed  by  a  great  subject — he  becomes  an 
object  of  envy  and  fear  through  the  very  greatness  of  his  services. 
The  real  fault  of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  is  over-admiration, 
blind  confidence  in  the  leaders  whom  it  chooses.  A  multitude 
often  forms  a  wrong  estimate  of  a  man ;  but  it  does  not  envy  a 
man  whom  it  believes  to  be  great  simply  because  of  his  greatness. 
Lord  Macaulay  says,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  the  real  fault 
of  the  people  is  not  inconstancy  to  its  leaders,  but  that  it  commonly 
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chooses  its  leaders  so  ill  that  its  constancy  becomes  a  fault,  and 
not  a  virtue. 

As  far  as  experience  goes — -as  far  as  proverbs  go — there  is  quite 
as  much  to  be  said  against  Kings  as  against  Republics.  The  King 
who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  Belisarius  begging  his  bread,  are  quite 
as  proverbial  as  any  sayings  against  the  Athenian  Democracy.  It 
was  not  the  servant  of  a  Republic  who  said  that,  if  he  had  served 
bis  God  as  faithfully  as  he  had  served  his  earthly  master,  he  would 
not  have  been  forsaken  in  his  old  age.  Mr.  Grote  has  pretty  well 
disposed  of  all  the  cases  on  which  this  notion  of  the  proverbial 
ingratitude  of  Republics  is  fouuded.  The  Athenian  people  erred 
deeply  in  their  treatment  of  Miltiades,  but  their  error  was  much 
less,  an  error  of  fickleness  than  of  over-confidence.  Aristides, 
Pericles,  Cleon,  Nicias,  Phocion,  retained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  —  sometimes  deserved,  sometimes  undeserved  —  through  a 
long  series  of  years.  All  except  Phocion  retained  it  to  their  dying 
day.  Aristides,  indeed,  was  ostracized ;  but  no  one  who  knows 
what  ostracism  really  was  will  set  that  down  as  any  sign  of 
popular  fickleness.  Phocion  alone,  after  forty  years  and  more  of 
public  service,  drank  the  hemlock-juice.  But  he  did  not  drink  it 
till  lie  had  become  such  a  manifest  traitor  that,  though  we  blame 
the  illegal  form  of  his  sentence  —  though  we  regret  any  severity 
towards  a  man  in  many  respects  so  virtuous-*— yet  we  cannot  deny 
the  substantial  justice  of  his  punishment.  In  another  Republic, 
Aratus  and  Philopcemen  retained  their  influence  as  long  as  they 
lived.  Aratus  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a  Republic  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  then  died  at  the  bidding  of  an  ungrateful  King. 
No  one  can  charge  the  Roman  Republic  with  fickleness  or  ingrati¬ 
tude  towards  its  long  line  of  worthies  j  but  we  cannot  say  as  much 
for  the  Roman  Emperors.  In  our  own  age  and  country,  honours, 
titles,  estates  have  never  been  grudged  by  the  nation  to  those  who 
have  done  it  good  service ;  but  the  Government  has  more  than  once 
been  blamed  for  being  too  niggardly  in  dispensing  them. 

Those  who  generally  talk  about  the  fickleness  of  the  people 
forget  that  public  men  often  change — that  prosperity  sometimes 
turns  their  heads — that  a  man  who  is  great  in  one  department 
sometimes  attempts  another  in  which  he  is  less  successful.  If  the 
man  changes,  the  people  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  their  opinion  of 
him  changes  too.  If  the  Athenians  had  always  held  one  opinion  of 
Alcibiades,  they  would  indeed  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  fic¬ 
kleness.  The  Syracusans  changed  their  mind  about  Dion,  because  he 
changed,  his  way  of  acting.  They  never  changed  their  mind  about 
Timoleon,  because  he  always  remained  the  same.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  at  one  time  unpopular,  because  he  took  an 
unpopular  line  in  politics ;  but  he  lived  down  his  unpopularity, 
and  he  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  personal  position  in  the  State  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  recent  times.  A  people  will  forgive 
its  hero  many  misfortunes,  errors,  and  mistakes  in  judgment,  if  it 
sees  that  his  heart  is  still  sound.  If  Garibaldi  has  to  complain  of 
Ingratitude,  it  is  certainly  not  at  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  either 
in  Italy  or  in  Europe  generally. 

As  for  the  particular  case  of  General  McClellan,  it  is  one  specially 
unlucky  for  the  argument  which  it  is  intended  to  support.  The 
act  of  ingratitude  is  emphatically  not  the  act  of  a  Republic,  but 
the  act  of  a  monarch.  If  the  General's  dismissal  had  been  the 
result  either  of  a  formal  resolution  of  Congress,  or  of  the  irregular 
demand  of  a  “  mass  meeting,”,  in  either  case  something  might 
have  been  said  about  the  ingratitude  of  Republics.  But  it 
Is  not  the  act  of  the  people  in  any  shape.  The  recall  of 
McClellan  is  the  act  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  with 
which  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  have  had  as  little  to  do 
as  the  people  of  Constantinople  had  to  do  -with  the  recall  of 
Belisarius.  It  may  be  a  fault  in  a  Republican  constitution 
that  it  allows  its  Chief  Magistrate  thus  to  play  the  despot ;  but  it 
can  prove  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  ingratitude  of  Republics. 

If  we  look  below  the  surface  of  American  history,  we  shall 
hardly  find  that  the  American  people,  as  a  rule,  have  been  either 
envious  of  their  great  men  or  ungrateful  to  them.  Washington 
had  his  crosses  like  other  people ;  he  had  his  enemies  and  detrac¬ 
tors;  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  met  with  national 
ingratitude.  He  was  twice  chosen  unanimously  to  the  Presidency ; 
he  might  have  been  chosen  a  third  time  had  he  not  voluntarily 
retired ;  and  the  whole  nation  at  his  death  mourned  for  him  as  for 
a  father.  The  exclusion  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  from  power 
and  influence  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  American  politics, 
but  it  arises  from  another  cause.  The  main  reason  for  this  evil  is, 
not  that  they  are  rejected  by  the  people,  but  that  they  cannot  get  at 
the  people.  The  wretched  system  of  Tickets,  Platforms,  Conven¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth — the  whole  machinery  of  American  party 
warfare — really  transfers  the  elections  from  the  people  at  large  to  an 
oligarchy  of  professional  electioneering  agents.  The  people  blindly 
accept  the  tickets  of  their  several  parties.  Each  man  votes  for 
his  party,  but  he  has  really  no  voice  in  settling  who  shall  repre¬ 
sent  his  party.  In  these  preliminary  elections  the  best  men  of 
the  party  —  those  who  are  eminent  enough  to  have  enemies  —  are 
cast  aside  in  favour  of  names  which  are  obscure  enough  to  serve  as 
mere  party  badges.  It  is  this  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
caused  the  change  from  the  great  Presidents  to  the  small  ones. 
As  long  as  the  real  voice  of  the  people  could  be  heard,  either 
directly  or  through  its  legal  representatives,  the  nation  either 
unanimously  chose  a  Washington,  or  else  was  divided  in  a  fair 
fight  between  a  Jefferson  and  an  Adams.  It  is  the  oligarchy  of 
Caucuses  and  Conventions  which  has  kept  the  real  leaders  of  all 
parties  out  of  the  highest  place  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  has 
handed  on  the  chair  of  Washington  to  Polk,  and  Pierce,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  AUDIENCES. 

AN  incident  which  is  the  talk  of  musical  Paris  suggests  a  few 
reflections  on  the  relative  qualities  of  a  French  and  a  British 
audience.  Signor  Mario  —  who  was  engaged  this  winter  to  re¬ 
appear  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in  French  opera,  broke  down 
on  the  opening  night  in  the  part  of  Raoul  in  the  Huguenots,  and 
—  if  not  actually  hissed  off  the  boards  —  met  with  a  reception  so 
mortifying  as  to  induce  him  then  and  there  to  throw  up  his  en¬ 
gagement.  From  the  account  which  one  of  our  musical  con¬ 
temporaries  gives  of  the  matter,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
our  neighbours  —  so  ready  to  admit  extenuating  circumstances  in 
every  case  of  crime  —  might,  as  critics  of  art,  have  treated 
with  a  little  more  indulgence  an  eminent  artist  placed  in  an 
unfortunate  predicament.  Owing  to  an  accident,  the  Huguenots 
had  been  substituted  at  the  last  moment  for  another  opera ;  the 
Italian  libretto  had  to  be  unlearned,  and  the  French  acquired  by 
the  singer  on  the  shortest  notice ;  and  the  time  for  preparation 
was  altogether  inadequate.  These  are  circmnstances  which  any 
reasonable  and  generous  audience  would  take  into  account.  Had 
a  proper  explanation  of  them  been  tendered  beforehand,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  patrons  of  opera  in  Rue  Lepelletier  might  have  been 
less  Rhadamanthine. 

It  is  with  no  view  of  instituting  an  invidious  comparison  that  we 
observe  that  the  same  circumstance  which  produced  this  fracas  at 
Paris  has  occurred  more  than  once  at  our  own  Italian  Opera  in 
Covent  Garden.  We  remember  to  have  been  ourselves  present 
when,  in  this  same  exacting  opera,  Signor  Mario’s  voice  —  of  late 
years  painfully  uncertain  —  almost  entirely  failed  him.  Lovers 
of  music,  who  had  paid  a  guinea  to  hear  Meyerbeer,  not  to  see 
a  gorgeously-mounted  spectacle — were,  no  doubt,  grievously 
disappointed  to  hear  the  noble  and  stirring  sestett  of  the  second 
act  —  which  the  chest-notes  of  the  tenor  should  dominate 
throughout,  as  well  as  the  passionate  and  ever-varying  phrases 
of  the  great  duet  with  Valentine  —  uttered,  rather  than  sung, 
in  the  most  perfect  Italian  accent  by  an  actor  of  consummate 
grace.  But  no  one  thought  of  hissing.  People  only  said,  Mario 
has  a  cold — Mario  is  husky — Mario  is  not  in  such  good  voice  as  he 
was  last  Tuesday.  The  most  inveterate  grumbler  did  no  more 
than  observe  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  been 
unlucky  iu  attempting  to  hear  the  great  tenor  in  what  was  one  of 
his  greatest  parts.  The  performance  proceeded  -without  a  sign  of 
general  displeasure  or  interruption,  either  from  the  dandies  in 
Fop’s  Alley,  or  the  connoisseurs  in  the  Amphitheatre  Stalls.  This 
forbearance  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  storm  of  indignant 
sibilation  which  a  similar  occurrence  has  just  provoked  abroad. 
A  Parisian  audience  is  evidently  composed  of  much  more  explosive 
materials.  In  England,  we  take  artistic  shortcomings  more  coolly. 
A  brief  analysis  of  the  causes  which  make  us  more  patient  and  long- 
suffering  than  our  neighbours  in  the  capacity  of  theatrical  critics 
will  illustrate  a  point  in  the  national  character  which  is  not 
without  interest. 

It  must  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that  an  English  audienee 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  critical  one.  One  of  the  greatest  of  living 
artistes,  we  believe,  has  hazarded  the  assertion  that  no  more  dis¬ 
criminating  audience  could  be  found  than  that  which  used  to 
frequent  the  Italian  Opera  in  Old  Covent  Garden.  Such  an  opinion 
must  only  be  regarded  as  a  well-meant  but  empty  compliment  to 
a  nation  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
foreign  singers  in  no  niggardly  spirit.  Criticism  is  too  much  like 
business  to  commend  itself  to  Englishmen  in  their  moments  of 
recreation.  They  draw  too  wide  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
their  business  and  their  pleasure  to  allow  any  serious  mental 
effort  to  invade  an  interval  devoted  to  the  latter.  When  they 
go  to  the  theatre,  they  go  to  be  amused,  and  put  their  critical 
faculties  in  their  pocket.  In  that  happy  frame  of  mind  which 
dinner  and  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  combine  to  produce, 
nothing  but  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  such  as 
finding  his  seat  tenanted  by  a  plethoric  intruder,  or  the  passage 
blocked  by  an  equivocating  box-keeper,  seriously  disturbs  the 
equanimity  of  a  Briton.  The  theatrical  disturbances  which 
have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  England  have  almost  invariably 
arisen  from  some  question  personal  to  the  audience  or  unconnected 
with  the  performers  in  their  capacity  as  artists.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  price  of  seats  which  produced  the  celebrated  0.  P. 
riots,  to  which  Kemble  had  to  succumb.  It  was  the  presence 
of  Frenchmen  on  a  stage  held  especially  sacred  to  the  national 
drama,  not  a  condemnation  of  their  artistic  merits,  which  provoked 
some  years  ago  a  disgraceful  outbreak  at  Drury  Lane.  Managers, 
more  often  than  actors,  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  British 
public.  It  is  they  who  regulate  the  conditions  upon  which 
theatrical  entertainment  is  to  be  had.  Upon  them  depends  the 
personal  comfort  of  play-goers.  While,  then,  their  measures  are 
narrowly  watched  and  sharply  criticized,  to  the  artists  whom  they 
provide  an  English  audience  comes  prepared  to  be  very  lenient. 
But  apart  from  a  general  disposition  to  be  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  the  dish  which  is  set  before  us  by  those  who  cater  for  our 
amusement,  there  are  peculiarities  of  temperament  which  more 
directly  tend  to  incapacitate  us  for  rigorous  criticism.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  general  diffidence  on  all  matters  connected  with  art.  The 
genius  of  the  nation  is  practical  and  mechanical.  A  question 
of  engineering  science  arouses  at  once  a  whole  hornet’s  nest 
of  critics.  We  can  plunge  pellmell  into  a  controversy  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns ;  but  the 
judgment  of  individuals  hangs  fire  when  the  relative  perfections  of 
Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  are  mooted.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
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that  the  history  connected  with  those  names  proves  just  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  that  English  sympathies  are  capable  of  being  largely 
enlisted  on  this  or  that  side  in  a  question  of  art.  The  operatic 
rivalries  of  the  last  century,  however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  art.  They  were  purely  the  work 
of  faction.  It  was  a  question  of  politics,  rather  than  of  taste.  The 
great  Whig  ladies  took  the  part  of  the  one  singer  because  the 
great  Tory  ladies  espoused  the  cause  of  the  other.  The  names  were 
fastened  on  as  a  convenient  vent  for  a  great  deal  of  mutual  spite. 
But  probably  then,  as  now,  the  critical  faculty  of  those  who 
frequented  Italian  opera  remained  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  are  quite  content  to  take 
their  opinion  on  the  merit  of  a  musical  or  dramatic  performance 
secondhand.  They  pin  their  faith  blindly  to  the  report  of  their 
favourite  newspaper.  They  go  to  see  a  particular  play  or  opera 
simply  because  they  have  read  an  article  in  which  that  opera  or 
play  is  lauded  up  to  the  skies.  They  go  to  the  Olympic,  or  the 
Adelphi,  because  they  hear  there  is  a  good  piece  there.  During 
its  performance,  they  think  this  must  be  very  good,  or  the 
Times  would  not  have  praised  it.  If  this  was  not  genuine  fun, 
Jones  would  never  have  mentioned  it  in  terms  of  approval.  The 
alarming  extent  to  which  the  art  of  theatrical  advertisement  has  been 
developed  is  a  proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  English  playgoers 
allow  their  taste  to  be  shaped  and  guided  by  pressure  from  without. 
The  influence  of  our  mural  literature  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Depend  upon  it,  managers  would  not  invest  in  those  colossal 
capitals  if  it  did  not  answer.  Thousands  during  the  last  year 
must  have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Dundreary,  under  the 
resistless  spell  of  thirteen  big  red  letters.  Sometimes  the 
theatrical  manager  is  so  considerate  as  to  publish  what  he  calls 
“  a  synopsis”  of  his  entertainment  in  the  daily  papers.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  relieve  his  visitor  from  the  necessity  of  cudgelling  his 
brains  over  the  plot.  This  process  of  preliminary  cramming 
minimizes  all  independent  or  spontaneous  criticism.  But  the 
latest  and  coarsest  form  of  puff  is  to  append  to  the  advertisement 
of  a  play  or  opera  the  opinions  of  the  press  a3  to  its  merits.  This 
is  really  as  much  as  to  say — “  You  are  invited  to  attend,  because 
your  money  is  wanted  to  support  the  establishment.  Come  to  see 
our  new  piece,  but  don’t  come  to  criticize.  All  that  work  has  been 
already  done.  See  what  fine  things  the  public  journals  say  about 
our  ‘sensation’  summersault.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  endorse  by 
your  presence  the  opinions  of  the  united  press  of  this  enlightened 
country.”  In  Paris,  this  sort  of  indirect  dictation  would  not  be 
tolerated :  but,  in  England,  we  are  only  too  glad,  on  such  a  question 
as  the  artistic  merit  of  a  particular  performance,  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  others.  The  chief  inconvenience  of  this  distrust  of  our 
own  artistic  perceptions  is  that  we  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
any  specious  and  clever  impostor.  The  annals  of  the  stage  abound 
with  instances  of  the  gullibility  of  an  English  audience. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  British  public  is  its  extreme  good 
nature.  No  one  can  visit  a  foreign  theatre  without  being  struck 
by  the  different  reception  actors  and  singers  meet  with  abroad. 
At  Paris,  for  instance,  a  debutante  makes  her  appearance 
amid  the  coldest  silence.  Until  she  does  something  to  merit 
applause,  no  applause  does  she  get.  In  this  country,  no  sooner 
is  the  figure  of  the  new  Amina  or  Lucia  descried,  than  a 
warm  and  hearty  greeting  resounds  through  the  house.  The 
more  nervous,  or  the  more  pretty  she  is,  the  more  we  clap 
our  hands.  We  are  not  quite  happy  in  our  minds  till  we  have 
encouraged  her  by  encoring  a  song.  It  gratifies  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieves  our  own  surcharged  feelings  of  benevolence. 
Should  her  success  as  an  actor  or  singer  be  equivocal,  we  look  out 
for  some  other  point  in  the  performance  to  admire.  She  may 
have  beautiful  arms,  or  a  stream  of  golden  hair  to  let  down  in  the 
mad  scene.  We  are  highly  susceptible  to  natural  advantages  of 
this  kind ;  they  often  stand  to  us  in  the  place  of  time  and  time. 
When  what  is  technically  known  as  “a  little  lady”  dawns 
on  our  stage,  we  simply  take  leave  of  our  judgment  alto¬ 
gether.  We  are,  for  a  time,  as  Merlin  in  the  hands  of 
the  ensnaring  Vivien.  In  public,  as  in  our  private  circle,  we 
want  something  to  pet,  and  fondle,  and  caress.  This  capacity  for 
falling  in  love  is  an  amiable  trait,  but  it  does  not  add  to  our 
reputation  for  discernment  of  real  art.  The  number  of  “  little 
ladies  ”  who  have  in  England  passed  for  great  singers  is  a  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  the  British  public.  Mdlle. 
Piccolomini  is  musically  defunct.  Of  the  retired  actress,  as  of  the 
dead,  let  nothing  but  good  be  spoken.  No  injustice,  however, 
will  be  committed  to  the  memory  of  the  original  representative  of 
“  La  Traviata,”  if  we  cite  her  as  a  notable  instance  of  the  empire 
which  winsome  ways  and  a  piquant  face  can  gain  over  English 
hearts.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  our 
good  nature,  or  that  it  may  not  lie  abused  in  ways  we  are  slow  to 
forgive.  We  are  kinder  to  the  faults  of  art  than  to  the  vices  of 
artists.  If  anything  can  excite  general  disgust,  it  is  the  spectacle 
of  a  pampered  foreign  singer  availing  himself  of  the  favour  he  has 
found,  and  the  high  pay  he  has  drawn  from  our  generosity,  to 
contribute  repeated  scandals  to  our  law  courts. 

One  other  feature  of  an  English  audience  is  its  fidelity.  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  where  artists  retain  their  popularity  so 
long  as  they  do  in  England.  They  are  more  on  the  footing  of 
old  friends,  than  of  ministers  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  horn-.  By 
the  law  of  association,  we  connect  them  insensibly  with  a  great 
amount  of  past  pleasure.  A  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  them  is 
generated  for  the  amusement  of  which  they  have  been  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Often  and  often  have  they  dissipated  our  gloom,  or  ele¬ 
vated  our  soul,  by  the  magic  of  their  art.  A  tender  relation  has 


gradually  formed  itself  between  us  and  them.  When  a  favourite 
English  singer  enters  the  orchestra  in  Exeter  Hall,  a  buzz  of 
affectionate  welcome  arises  from  every  part  of  the  building, 
“  There  she  is  ” — “  how  well  she  is  looking”—  “  what  a  becoming 
dress !  ” —  these  are  the  sort  of  comments  that  eddy  along  those 
tightly-serried  ranks  into  which  we  are  periodically  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  that  bespeak  an 
almost  personal  interest  in  the  fair  performer.  The.  abiding 
admiration  and  respect  that  an  artist  may  win  in  England  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  foreign  birth  have  fixed  amongst 
us  their  permanent  home.  The  virtues  and  genius  of  Madame 
Goldschmidt  have  retained  the  allegiance  that  was  once  proffered 
with  such  enthusiasm  to  the  incomparable  Jenny  Lind.. 

But  these  are  considerations  which  do  not  much  influence  a 
Parisian  audience.  They  look  more  to  the  artist  than  the  person. 
We  have  been  taunted  with  being  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  our  dealings  with  theatrical  artists  are 
marked  by  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  mercenary.  Our  neighbours 
are  inclined  to  drive  a  much  sharper  bargain.  When  a  Frenchman 
pays  his  money  for  a  stall  at  the  opera,  he  insists  on  having  his 
money’s  worth.  After  standing  an  hour  at  the  tail  of  a  queue,  and 
expending  fifty  francs  on  his  place,  he  enters  the  house  in  rather 
an  exacting  mood,  and  an  aggregate  of  exacting  units  makes  a 
critical  and  fastidious  audience.  His  judgment  is  often  sound, 
but  it  is  also  capricious.  To  succeed  in  Paris,  a  tenor  must  be 
able  to  sing  an  “ut  de  poitrine.”  In  certain  parts  he  would 
not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment,  if  incapable  of  accomplishing  this 
musical  feat.  This  may  be  rather  fanciful ;  but  it  indicates  that,  in 
judging  of  art,  Parisians  have  a  standard,  up  to  which  they  expect 
the  artist  to  come,  and  that,  when  they  go  to  the  opera,  they  go 
prepared  to  criticize,  and,  sometimes,  as  M.  Mario  may  think,  to 
criticize  rather  too  severely. 


COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 
rpiIE  theory  of  Competitive  Examinations,  as  applied  to  the 
JL  various  public  departments,  is  one  vehemently  urged  upon  us 
by  its  adherents,  and  not  likely  to  be  ever  resisted  with  any  great 
enthusiasm.  Some  critics,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Waddington,  may 
doubt  whether  any  important  result  is  to  be  expected  from  the  pro¬ 
mises  which  its  eager  advocates  shower  down  upon  the  public. 
Men  of  fair  minds  may  hold  that  Sir  James  Stephen  exaggerated  the 
deficiencies  of  that  Civil  Service  which,  in  spite  of  its  imputed 
faults,  has  contrived,  whilst  Administration  after  Administration 
was  breaking  down,  to  keep  the  practical  government  and  social 
state  of  England  free  from  any  serious  disturbance.  Others, 
again,  may  whisper  their  apprehensions  lest  this  new  system 
should  breed  up  a  class  of  men  educated  to  hopes  above  their 
station,  which  can  only  be  realized,  and  that  partially,  in  a  scanty 
number  of  instances  ;  and  they  may  prophesy,  in  consequence,  that 
the  successive  masses  of  disappointed  candidates  will  ferment  into 
hotbeds  of  political  discontent.  None  of  these  doubts  or  fears,  how¬ 
ever,  are  likely  to  make  head  against  the  zeal  of  the  reformers ;  so 
that  we  may  assume  it  as  probable  that  such  restrictions  upon  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  as  now  exist  are  more  likely  to  yield  to  pres¬ 
sure  from  without  than  to  be  in  any  way  confirmed  or  reinforced. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  how 
far  the  first  rough  sketch  of  an  amended  system,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Stafford  North  cote  and  Sir  Charles  Tre¬ 
velyan,  may  or  may  not  be  capable  of  expansion  and  improvement. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  more  desirable,  as  many  of  the  objections 
taken  to  their  report  are  mere  objections  of  detail,  perfectly  valid 
against  a  monotonous  and  non-elastic  form  of  competition,  which 
may  from  time  to  time  stumble  into  ludicrous  failures,  but  not 
affecting  the  essence  of  the  question.  It  is,  we  think,  clear  that 
the  scheme  of  competition,  as  it  presented  itself  to  its  original 
promoters,  has  been  conceived  in  a  somewhat  narrow  and  pedantic 
spirit — not  to  mention  that  they  do  not  allow  the  doubts  and  hesi¬ 
tations  of  experienced  men  to  weigh  with  them  for  a  moment. 
They  do  not  even  seem  to  have  adequately  realized  the  fact,  how 
infinitely  various  the  qualifications  must  be  which  are  required 
for  so  vast  a  variety  of  posts.  In  Rob  Roy,  when  Francis  Osbal- 
distone  expresses  his  surprise  that  his  cousin  Rashleigh  should 
have  taught  Diana  Vernon  Greek  and  Latin,  her  answer  —  we 
forget  the  exact  words — amounts  to  this : — “Since  it  was  his  object 
to  have  me  for  a  pupil,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  me  something 
that  he  knew  himself —  he  was  not  likely  to  become  my  instructor 
in  the  mysteries  of  hemming  and  sewing.”  Thus  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  advocates  of  competition  dream  only  of  examinations 
in  which  they  can  fancy  themselves  the  examiners,  and  have 
never,  we  think,  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  inherent  and 
ineradicable  distinction  between  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man 
of  action ;  so  that  the  latter,  whose  services  are  full  as  valuable  — 
whose  intellect  even,  in  its  own  sphere,  may  be  quite  as  power¬ 
ful  —  is  ignored  and  put  aside  in  their  anticipations  of  the  future. 
We  do  not  blame  them  for  this.  Having,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
faith,  and  we  dare  say  a  j  ust  faith,  in  the  principle  for  which  they 
are  contending,  they  say  in  effect  this  :  —  “  Let  us  see  our  idea  at 
work,  even  in  the  rudest  and  simplest  form,  and  our  task  is 
accomplished.  Critics,  hostile  and  half  hostile,  will  be  eager  to 
engraft  upon  our  scheme  the  adjustments  and  modifications  which 
it  will  naturally  require ;  whereas,  if  we  entangle  ourselves  in  the 
subtleties  of  arrangement,  much  time,  at  any  rate,  will  be  wasted, 
and  all  our  hopes  of  improvement  may  be  lost  for  ever  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  discussion.”  They  are  probably  right,  from  their  point  of 
view,  in  not  condescending  to  details  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
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exceeding  barren  ess,  narrowness,  and  incompleteness  of  the  scheme 
which  is  the  consequence  of  this  self-imposed  restriction,  justifies 
other  persons  in  publishing-  such  suggestions  or  criticisms  as  may 
occur  to  them,  even  without  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  distinction  between  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  of  action 
referred  to  above,  though  even  in  civil  offices  not  to  be  overlooked, 
has  a  more  evident  bearing  upon  military  appointments.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  army  first,  and  then  to  pass 
on,  if  we  have  room,  to  other  branches  of  the  subject.  It  is  related  in 
some  history  of  the  crusades  that,  when  the  well-known  quarrel 
arose  between  Richard  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  the  Duke  said 
something  which  gave  offence  to  the  lion-hearted  King.  Richard’s 
retort  was  effective,  though  it  did  not  take  a  literary  shape  :  — 
<c  Sur  quoi,  on  dit  que  Richard  lui  a  donne  un  coup  depied.”  This 
little  incident  threw  for  us  a  flash  of  light  across  the  darkness  of 
centuries,  and  revealed  to  our  minds  that  those  famous  knights- 
errant,  who  despised  the  mechanical  arts  and  governed  the  world 
by  arms,  were  ancestors  in  the  spirit  to  a  particular  class  of  boys 
who  are  always  to  be  found  at  our  public  schools.  They  are  found 
elsewhere,  no  doubt,  and,  wherever  they  exist,  constitute,  unless 
we  deceive  ourselves,  the  most  usual  and  natural  type  of  the  born 
soldier.  They  commonly,  though  by  no  means  always,  dislike 
their  lessons,  not  because  they  are  stupid,  but  because  their  animal 
spirits  and  animal  energies  outrun  their  powers  of  application.  In 
all  sports,  however,  they  are  pre-eminent  —  nay  more,  in  such 
moral  qualities  as  presence  of  mind,  intrepidity,  and  swift  decision, 
they  are  apt  to  take  the  lead.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  our  army 
officered  by  such  young  men  exclusively ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  even  if  they  cannot  spell  or  do  a  sum  in  long  division, 
that  any  system  of  organization  which  entirely  shuts  them 
out,  as  a  class,  ought  to  be  instantly  revised.  The 
difficulty  of  admitting  them,  without  admitting  others  equally 
ignorant,  who  cannot  plead  the  same  redeeming  qualities,  we  would 
meet  somewhat  after  this  fashion.  Let  a  youth  be  allowed,  in 
legal  phrase,  to  bring  forward  one  physical  set-off  for  each  intellec¬ 
tual  failure  which  he  has  incurred.  “  Your  spelling  is  disgraceful,” 
the  Examiner  might  say.  “  Is  it  indeed  ?  then  I  must  rim  a  mile 
in  five  minutes.”  “  Your  French  cannot  be  accepted.”  “  Then  I 
must  ride  straight  across  the  country  to  the  next  railway-station  ” 
— and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  In  this  manner  we  might  hope  to  secure 
one  class  of  officers  fitted  for  their  place  by  intellectual  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  another,  by  physical  gifts — a  combination  which  we 
believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  mean  to  have  a  perfect 
army.  Any  candidates,  of  course,  possessing  no  capacity  whatever 
—  the  gentlemen  who  can  neither  run  nor  read — we  would  consign 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Sir  Stafford  and  Sir  Charles,  without  a 
particle  of  remorse.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  methods 
for  securing  the  above  class  of  illiterate  officers,  we  trust  that 
somehow  or  other  they  will  be  secured.  It  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  a  fatal  mistake  if  the  Government  and  the  Horse 
Guards  were  to  forget  that  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
principal  business  of  an  average  officer  is  to  fight  himself,  and 
to  encourage  his  men  to  fight  also.  That  this  may  be  done 
with  complete  effect,  a  certain  proportion  of  high  animal  spirits, 
exuberant  strength,  and  dashing  vivacity,  diffused  through 
the  different  regiments,  is  as  necessary  as  gunpowder.  And 
therefore  we  think  that  the  system  of  Competitive  Examination — 
so  far  as  the  army  is  concerned  —  will  have  to  be  readjusted  by 
some  one  who  takes  a  much  broader  and  deeper  view  of  human 
nature  than  those  clamorous  advocates  for  book  learning,  who,  no 
doubt,  growl  inwardly  whenever  they  call  to  mind  some  impertinent 
triumph  of  those  ill-educated  generals,  Marlborough  and  Clive. 

If  we  turn  from  the  army  to  the  Civil  Service,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulties  which  strike  us  are,  first,  how  to  satisfy  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  Government  patronage  —  and,  secondly,  how  to  organize 
an  efficient  system  of  promotion.  By  the  first  of  these  impedi¬ 
ments,  the  number  of  desirable  candidates  is  limited — by  the  second, 
the  advance  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  department  is  more  or  less 
retarded.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two  points,  an 
ingenious  suggestion  has  been  made  by  some  one — we  believe  by 
Mr.  Henry  Taylor — that,  as  fast  as  vacancies  occur,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  should 
themselves  be  continually  competing,  with  a  view  to  grow  the  best 
prize  candidate  or  candidates  for  each  recurring  examination.  It  is 
contended  that  the  exigencies  of  patronage  would  still  be  met,  and 
members  of  Parliament  still  be  contented  by  the  gift  of  these 
limited  nominations,  whilst  each  contending  patron  would  be 
put  upon  his  mettle  to  bring  his  favourite  in  good  form  to  the 
post.  We  do  not  know  that  this  important  hint  has  been  received 
with  any.  particular  favour  in  official  quarters.  It  is  probably 
thought  that  if,  as  might  perhaps  be  the  case,  the  permanent 
head  of  a  department  —  from  having  greater  leisure  to  choose,  and 
a  greater  interest  in  the  selection— should  gain  victory  after  victory 
over  his  Ministerial  rival,  public  opinion,  stimulated  by  the 
press,  might  take  to  contrasting  his  admirable  care  and  vigilance 
with  the  apathy,  if  not  with  the  profligacy,  of  his  opponents.  Mr. 
Taylor,  however,  considers  it  a  part  of  his  plan,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  responsible  patrons  should  work  in  earnest  at  these  de¬ 
tails,  and  does  not  think  it  too  much  to  expect  from  Ministers, 
that  if  competition  is  to  be  established,  they  should  co-operate 
actively  in  its  establishment.  He  believes,  indeed,  that  statesmen 
of  eminence  are  to  be  found  who  would  go  in  this  direction  even 
farther  than  he  does,  and  gladly  dispense  with  patronage  altogether. 
How  far  this  is  feasible,  we  do  not  pretend  to  offer  an  opinion. 
We  would  onlyremind  those  high-minded  statesmen  to  whom  power 
offers  no  personal  temptation,  that  all  successful  governments  hither¬ 


to — as  dealing  with  men — have  been  compelled  to  make  very  large 
allowances  for  human  infirmity  and  human  error.  Therailway  grease 
used  to  prevent  friction  is  unsavoury  to  smell,  and  unpleasant  to 
handle — but,  unless  it  be  j  udiciously  applied,  the  carriage  wheels  are 
apt  to  catch  fire.  Admitting,  however,  that  a  better  class  of  candi¬ 
dates  could,  in  the  first  instance,  be  secured,  either  by  the  dilution 
of  patronage,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  or  by  its  total  abandonment, 
as  contemplated  by  his  disinterested  statesman  in  the  background,  we 
think  that  no  great  progress  will  be  made  towards  the  desired  end 
unless  we  provide,  in  some  degree,  for  the  future  career  of  the  able 
men  who  are  thus  to  be  attracted  into  the  public  offices.  The  great 
difficulty  here  is  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  seniority  with  those  of 
superior  personal  merit.  A  may  be  a  cleverer  clerk  than  B,  but 
whilst  they  are  both  engaged  on  merely  formal  work  it  will 
hardly  be  possible,  unless  one  of  them  is  unreasonably  incom¬ 
petent,  to  make  a  distinction  between  them ;  and  therefore,  when 
a  vacancy  occurs,  the  senior  of  the  two  is  commonly  promoted. 
This  is  perfectly  natural,  and,  in  our  judgment,  perfectly  right. 
At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  possible,  whilst  allowing  seniority 
to  take  precedence  on  ordinary  occasions,  still  to  reserve,  according 
to  some  fixed  rule,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  superior  posts  for 
proved  ability.  This  ability  might  be  ascertained  either  through 
a  fresh  competition  or  in  some  other  manner,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  official  chiefs.  We  have  the  authority  of  at 
least  one  man  of  great  ability,  energy,  and  experience  in  favour 
of  such  a  project,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  opinion 
is  well  considered,  and  probably  sound.  The  object,  however, 
of  all  this  new  machinery  being  to  create  a  corps  of  civil  servants 
whose  average  merit  is  to  be  higher  than  anything  we  at  present 
expect  to  find,  it  is  well  that  nothing  tending  to  defeat  that 
object  should  be  overlooked.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  one  most  material  particular,  the  condition  of  the  actual  civil 
servants  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  their  immediate  predecessors. 
A  few  years  ago,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  man  of  talent 
might  be  tempted  to  forego  brilliant  possibilities,  in  order  to 
secure  the  safe  and  respectable  mediocrity  of  a  permanent  situa¬ 
tion  under  Government.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  himself, 
we  have  understood,  wished  at  one  time  to  retire  from  the  army 
and  fall  back  on  a  Commissionership  of  Excise.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  that  safety  in  which  consisted  the  principal  attraction  of 
those  places  has  ceased  in  a  great  degree  to  exist.  On  any  slight 
supposition  of  public  or  Parliamentary  advantage,  hundreds  of 
deserving  men  are  liable  to  be  swept  into  comparative  poverty, 
with  little  warning  beforehand,  and  little  sympathy  afterwards. 
How  far  this  is  just  in  itself — how  far  it  is  really  compatible  with 
our  national  interests — this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  seems  ill  calculated  to  allure  the  expected  black 
swans  into  a  position  which,  always  unfruitful  of  hope,  has  now 
become  full  of  hazard — a  position  which  threatens  to  liken  itself  to 
that  in  a  silver  hell  of  bad  repute,  where  you  can  only  win  a 
trifling  stake,  and  yet  may,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  be  violently 
deprived  of  all  that  you  have  about  you.  We  believe  that  the 
honourable  independence  of  mind  which  has  hitherto  distinguished 
the  permanent  Civil  Service  has  a  fair  claim  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  keystone  of  our  English  system  of  government.  We  should 
deeply  regret  to  see  that  keystone  loosened  or  imperilled,  for 
this  one  reason,  among  many  others  of  greater  importance — that, 
competition  or  no  competition,  if  you  systematically  depress  and 
unsettle  our  great  establishments  in  the  gross,  it  will  be  a  poor 
compensation  that  you  are  always  fidgeting  to  improve  them  in 
detail. 


MR.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR. 

IIE  case  just  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Seymour  v.  Butter- 
worth,  only  shows  —  what  scarcely  required  an  additional 
proof — that  the  technical  action  for  libel  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  vindicating  a  man’s  character,  especially  a  public  man’s. 
Here  is  the  distinction.  To  say  of  a  man  in  his  private  capacity 
that  he  is  a  drunkard  or  a  rogue,  a  pickpocket  or  an  adulterer,  is 
on  the  face  of  it  either  true  or  false  —  it  is  the  allegation  of  a 
fact  capable  of  proof  or  disproof.  But  in  dealing  with  public 
men  on  public  grounds  the  case  is  very  different.  The  impli¬ 
cations  usually  made  are  about  motives,  about  secret  corruptions, 
about  points  of  honour  and  professional  etiquette,  propriety  and 
high  feeling,  and  so  on.  These  are  very  different  matters  from 
breaches  of  the  ten  commandments,  or  conduct  such  as  brings 
a  man  within  the  criminal  law.  Hence,  by  an  exercise  of 
common  sense,  public  men  usually  trust  their  vindication 
against  public  calumnies  to  the  silent  testimony  of  their  own 
lives.  Public  opinion  is  seldom  wrong  in  the  long  [run,  and 
to  live  down  a  libel  is  a  better  way  of  refuting  it  than  to 
contest  it  in  a  court  of  justice.  Even  peers  have  ceased  to  move 
for  criminal  informations ;  and  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the 
best  security  for  a  fair  and  honourable  comment  on  the  character 
of  public  men  is  in  abandoning  artificial  safeguards  against  free 
discussion.  The  trial  just  concluded  is  surely  a  very  poor  reha¬ 
bilitation,  as  they  say,  of  Mr.  Digby  Seymour.  It  proves  that  the 
Law  Magazine  possesses  a  writer  of  remarkable  powers  of  language, 
and  singular  skill  in  using  irritating  and  caustic  commentary ; 
but  Mr.  Digby  Seymour’s  life  and  general  character  are 
precisely  what  and  where  they  were.  The  verdict  giving  tech¬ 
nical  damages  is,  except  as  far  as  the  very  inconvenient  matter 
of  costs  goes,  a  substantial  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  jury 
condemn  the  manner  of  the  comments — on  the  matter  involved 
they  pronounce  nothing.  Had  not  the  able  writer  in  the  Lav) 
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Magazine  been  dazzled  by  bis  own  literary  skill,  and  had  lie  had 
the  prudence  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  contrasting  the 
ideal  Irish  gentleman  with  the  ideal  Irish  blackguard  and  adven¬ 
turer,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Digby  Seymour’s 
losses  might  have  been  assessed  at  the  low  figure  of  one  farthing. 
It  was  the  rhetoric,  not  the  logic,  of  the  writer  that  secured  the 
verdict — such  as  it  was.  Of  course,  when  public  writers  talk,  not 
only  of  “  power  of  impudence,”  but  of  “  a  fertility  in  fraud  which 
defies  all  description,”  they'  must  take  the  consequences  of  their 
skill  in  alliteration  and  inuendo. 

When  Mr.  Seymour,  through  his  counsel,  declared  that  his  only 
object  in  bringing  the  action  against  Mr.  Butterworth  was  “  to 
determine  whether  the  charges  against  him  were  true  or  false,” 
he  must  have  known  that  this  issue  could  not  come  before  the 
jury.  All  that  could  come  before  them  was  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  certain  comments  on  certain  alleged  matters  of 
fact,  part  of  which  were  incapable  of  strict  legal  proof,  and  part  of 
which  were  undoubted,  though  unpleasant,  facts  which  no  com¬ 
ments  could  make  or  unmake.  Of  the  former  class  are  the  two 
first  charges  against  Mr.  Seymour — his  conduct  in  getting  the 
Recordersliip  of  Newcastle,  and  his  conduct  in  getting  a  silk  gown. 
Of  the  latter  character  is  the  judgment  pronounced,  we  will 
not  say  against,  but  about,  Mr.  Seymour  by  the  Benchers  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  If  Mr.  Seymour  pretends  that  any  action 
for  libel  against  a  public  writer  for  commenting  on  the  judgment 
of  the  Benchers  could  reopen  the  case  investigated  by  them  — 
could  try  the  Benchers’  decision,  or  could  test  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  of  the  evidence  produced  before  that  Court — he  states  what  he 
must  know  to  be  an  impossibility.  The  judgment  of  the  Benchers 
might  or  might  not  be  wrong  and  unjust,  but  it  was  a  fact,  and 
the  writer  in  the  Law  Magazine  did  little  or  nothing  more  than 
quote  it.  As  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  significantly  ^remarked, 
“  the  writer  added  nothing  to  the  facts  upon  which  the  Benchers 
proceeded.”  The  Benchers  in  their  judgment  “  severely  censured  ” 
Mr.  Seymour.  “  The  writer  added  no  facts  of  his  own,  and  was 
not  responsible  for  the  facts.”  “It  wras  difficult  to  see  how 
the  matter1  could  be  brought  before  the  public  in  a  fairer 
spirit.”  Litera  scripta  manet.  The  Benchers  found  it  to  be  their 
“painful  duty  to  state  that  they  found  much  worthy  of  severe 
condemnation  even  on  the  most  favourable  construction  of  Mr. 
Seymour’s  actions ;  ”  and  they  hinted,  or  more  than  hinted,  that 
in  a  matter  in  which  Mr.  Seymour  allowed  judgment  to  go  by 
default,  his  conduct  had  a  “  tendency  to  introduce  into,  or  main¬ 
tain  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  men  more  distinguished  by 
the  pliancy  of  their  principles  than  by  the  gifts  of  nature  improved 
by  an  industrious  and  honest  pursuit  of  eminence  by  honourable 
means.”  To  add  anything  to  this  censure  of  the  Benchers  would 
have  been  to  destroy  its  force ;  and  the  writer  in  the  Law  Magazine 
knew  that  merely  to  repeat  it  was  to  leave  it  in  its  heaviest 
significance. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  as  regards  the  three  heads  of  accusation 
urged  in  the  alleged  libel  against  Mr.  Seymour,  it  was  mere 
rodomontade  in  him  to  assert  that  any  action  against  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  could  set  him  right  with  the  world  as  to  the  proceedings 
before  the  Benchers.  The  action  might  as  well  have  been 
against  the  compositor  of  the  Law  Magazine  as  against  the  writer 
in  that  journal.  If  anybody  had  libelled  Mr.  Seymour,  it  was  the 
Benchers.  Why  did  he  not  prosecute  them  P  or,  above  all,  why 
did  he  not  appeal  from  the  Bench  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  the 
Judges  themselves?  All  that  he  has  done  since  the  judgment 
was  pronounced  in  January  last  has  been  to  forward  a  protest  to 
the  Benchers,  and  to  print  a  private  pamphlet  of  250  pages,  of 
which  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  copy  in  common  with 
various  political  and  social  notables,  and  to  make  that  arrogant 
speech  at  Southampton  which  was  the  peg  on  which  the  Law 
Magazine  rested  its  severe  observations.  As  to  the  other  two 
charges  against  Mr.  Seymour,  of  using  his  position  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  means  to  his  professional  aggrandizement  —  that  is, 
of  receiving  an  official  appointment  in  the  gift  of  Government 
as  a  reward  for  past  political  services,  or  as  a  bait  for  future 
political  services  —  why,  everybody  knows  that  such  a  charge 
really  damages  nobody.  In  one  sense,  it  is  indisputable  that 
a  seat  in  Parliament  is  most  useful  in  securing  advancement 
to  certain  positions  in  the  legal  profession.  Everybody  knows 
that  Solicitor-Generals  and  Attorney-Generals  are  always  taken 
by  every  Government  from  Parliamentary  supporters ;  and  every¬ 
body  also  knows  that  Solicitor-Generals  and  Attomej'-Generals 
are  the  raw  materials  of  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justices.  If  Mr. 
Seymour  did  go  into  Parliament  with  an  eye  to  his  advance¬ 
ment  in  his  profession,  he  went  there  with  motives  which  we 
doubt  whether  Bethells  and  Cockburns  would  be  at  the  trouble  to 
disavow,  much  less  to  deem  their  imputation  libellous.  And  if 
such  allegations  are  libellous,  Mr.  Seymour  did  his  best,  on  cross- 
examination,  to  prove  that  they  were  founded  on  very  substan¬ 
tial  facts.  He  did  own  to  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Grenville 
Berkeley,  and  he  would  not  quite  pledge  himself  not  to  have  held 
social  converse  in  the  lobby  wdth  Sir  William  Hay  ter.  Now, 
it  surely  is  a  perfect  farce  for  Mr.  Seymour  to  pretend  that 
he  held  these  interesting  little  dialogues  with  these  political 
gentlemen  just  on  the  eve  of  a  great  party  division,  and  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Sir  W.  Atherton  had  declined  the 
Itecordership  of  Newcastle,  on  meteorological  subjects  or  on 
the  ventilation  of  the  House.  Mr.  Seymour  says,  “he  never 
asked  Mr.  Berkeley  for  the  office.”  Who  ever  thought,  much 
more  said,  that  he  did?  The  Man  in  the  Moon  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  taciturn  and  un demonstrative  character.  So,  on  this 


occasion  at  least,  was,  we  make  no  doubt,  Mr.  Seymour.  No 
doubt  “  he  never  told  Sir  W.  Ilayter  that  he  should  like  the  appoint¬ 
ment.”  But  “he  believes  he  was  asked  to  send  in  his  standing  to 
the  Home  Office — and  he  did  so.”  He  “  has  no  doubt  the  matter 
was  mentioned  to  him  by  a  person  connected  with  the  Government.” 
He  did  not,  “on  his  oath,  apply  to  any  member  of  the  Government,” 
but  he  was  in  communication  with  “a  person  connected  with  the 
Government.”  Mr.  Seymour’s  command  of  distinctions  and  his 
nice  discrimination  in  these  answers  we  are  far  from  impugning. 
What  he  means  was,  that  he  never  went  to  the  Premier  and  said, 
“If  you  make  me  Recorder  of  Newcastle  I  will  vote  for  the 
Government  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.”  Who  ever  said 
that  he  did  ?  All  that  was  said  was,  that  professional  preferment 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Digby  Seymour  by  Government  for  other 
reasons  beside  professional  merit.  And  of  this  charge,  if  charge 
it  is,  Mr.  Seymour  has  most  distinctly  proved  the  truth  on  his 
recent  cross-examination. 

And,  after  all,  if  there  was  a  wrong  done  in  connnenting 
on  this  matter,  it  was  a  wrong  done  to  others  of  far 
higher  station  and  importance  than  Mr.  Digby  Seymour. 
To  a  corrupt  bargain  there  must  be  two  parties.  An 
intrigue  cannot  be  conducted  by  one  person.  In  all  cases  of 
bribery  there  must  be  the  briber  and  the  bribed ;  and  moralists 
hold  that  the  seducer  is  more  culpable  than  the  seduced.  Mr. 
Grenville  Berkeley,  and  Sir  William  Ilayter,  and  Lord  Campbell, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  their  respective  ghosts,  have  j  ust  as  much, 
ground  for  action  against  Mr.  Butterworth  as  Mr.  Seymour  on 
these  charges.  No  doubt  Sir  A.  Cockburn— who  has  been  a  Par¬ 
liament  man,  and  an  active  politician  in  Parliament,  and  who  is, 
moreover,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  has,  therefore,  ample  experience 
for  saying  what  he  does — is  quite  right  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  an  abstract  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  keeping  both 
the  Bar  and  Parliament  independent  by  relinquishing  the  practice 
of  connecting  professional  elevation  with  political  association, 
and  a  formal  charge  that  on  a  particular  occasion  a  given 
M.P.  did  corruptly  sell  his  vote  for  a  certain  place.  There  is  a 
great  distinction  between  the  two  things ;  and  till  the  case  put 
by  the  Chief  Justice  occurs — that  is,  till  it  is  proved  that  any 
Government,  or  any  person  connected  with  any  Government, 
is  foolish  enough  to  make  such  a  contract  —  Ave  shall  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence.  At  any  rate,  this  is  not 
what  the  Law  Magazine  charged.  The  charge,  such  as  it 
was,  took  rather  an  historical  form.  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  bar¬ 
rister,  and  not  quite  a  favourite  on  his  circuit.  He  was  neither 
the  eldest  nor  the  ablest,  but  he  Avas  an  M.P.  He  did  get  his 
Recordership  and  his  silk  gown  from  Governments  with  Avhich 
he  voted.  Nobody  could  deny  all  this.  Mr.  Seymour’s  last  evi¬ 
dence  proves  it.  And  he  might  have  known  very  well  that 
there  has  hardly  been  a  Chancellor,  or  a  Chief  Justice,  or  an 
Attorney-General  of  whom  the  very  same  thing  has  not  been  said. 
The  cross  that  Eldons,  and  Broughams,  and  Lyndhursts,  and 
Campbells,  and  Bethells  have  borne,  might  well  have  been 
endured  by  Mr.  William  Digby  Seymour.  As  Lord  Cockburn 
observed,  public  men  must  not  be  too  thin-skinned. 

The  result  is,  that  Mr.  Digby  Seymour  is  much  where  he  was. 
He  has  taken  two  pounds  out  of  Mr.  Butterworth ’s  pocket,  and 
has  decreased  by  an  unknown  sum  the  present  year’s  profits  of  the 
Law  Magazine ;  but  in  name,  fame,  reputation,  and  public  esti¬ 
mation,  Tuesday’s  and  Wednesday’s  proceedings  at  Westminster 
leave  him  much  where  he  was  on  Monday.  Not  that  the  trial  has 
been  without  its  value — a  value  which  concerns  others  than  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour.  It  may  have  its  effects  on  Government  patronage.  Nobody 
wants  to  talk  nonsense  about  Government  patronage,  or  to  say  that, 
while  Government  consists  of  human  natures,  men  in  office  rvill 
not,  as  the  Scotch  proverb  says,  give  their  “  ain  lisli-guts  to  their  ain 
sea-maws.”  Nor  does  anybody  say  that  a  lawyer  is  to  be  debarred 
from  taking  a  strong  line  in  politics.  But,  generally  speaking,  a 
job  justifies  itself.  In  Church  patronage,  public  opinion  has  spoken 
out  strongly  against  giving  high  appointments  in  the  mere  jobbing 
spirit.  It  is  seldom  that  the  high  places  in  the  law  fall  to  very 
inferior  men  simply  because  they  have  their  political  value.  Now 
and  then  they  do;  but  the  profession  would  hardly  endure,  at 
least  would  not  endure  twice,  a  very  incompetent  Solicitor-General. 
Lesser  appointments — such  as  these  Recorderships  and  the  like — 
had  better  for  the  future  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Patronage 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  may  well  be  left  as  legal  prizes 
to  legal  men.  In  the  present  state  of  politics,  all  Governments 
are  likely  to  be  Aveak,  and  it  is  better  that  sources  of  temptation 
to  Ministers  in  difficulties  should  be  closed.  On  the  eve  of  a  divi¬ 
sion,  or  in  the  annual  crisis,  it  might  be,  without  such  a  case  as 
this,  that  another  Chancellor  might  be  unlucky  enough  to  receive 
from  the  Home  Office  a  “statement  of  the  standing”  of  some 
gentleman  who  has  been  excluded  from  the  bar  mess  of  his  Circuit, 
who  has,  without  venturing  on  an  appeal,  submitted  to  such  a 
judgment  as  that  pronounced  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  who  has  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Private  Arrange¬ 
ment  Act.  We  say  it  might  be,  but  fortunately  Mr.  Seymour’s 
case  makes  another  such  a  little  accident  all  but  impossible. 
And  perhaps  another  actual  good  may  spring  from  this  case. 
We  do  not  say  that  under  the  circumstances,  Avith  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  with  due  regard  to  its  informal  powers,  the  Benchers 
could,  after  their  investigation  of  Mr.  Seymour’s  case,  have 
delivered  any  other  judgment.  But  that  judgment,  like  that  of 
all  other  extra-judicial  tribunals,  said  too  much  or  too  little  —  too 
much  if  nothing  Avas  to  come  of  it,  too  little  if  Avhat  it  did  say 
was  justified  by  the  facts  proved.  It  was  either  too  severe  for 
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the  extent  of  its  actual  jurisdiction,  or  too  lenient  in  the  exercise 
of  it.  Courts  of  honour,  the  domestic  forum,  and  so  on,  are, 
from  their  nature,  incapable  of  resisting-  these  defects.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  either  that  they  should  cease  altogether,  or  be 
invested  with  a  substantial  and  responsible  authority.  Their 
defects  prove  the  necessity  of  some  such  tribunal,  only  better 
constituted  than  that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench,  and  as  fairly 
administered. 


A  VISIT  TO  MALTON. 

DURING  the  autumn  we  took  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
establishments  for  training  racehorses  at  Malton,  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  about 
midway  between  York  and  Scarborough.  The  chief  of  these  esta¬ 
blishments  is  known  wherever  any  interest  is  felt  in  horse-racing, 
by  the  name  of  Whitewall.  It  is  there  that  Mr.  John  Scott  has 
conducted  for  five  and  thirty  years  that  system  of  skilful  training 
which  has  gained  for  his  employers  so  many  successes  on  the  Turf. 
The  present  year  having  been  marked  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
those  successes  —  the  winning  of  the  St.  Leger  by  The  Marquis— 
we  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  sketch  some  features  of  an 
establishment  of  which  all  Yorkshiremen  feel  proud,  and  of  which 
It  may  be  feared  a  few  years  will  bring  the  dissolution.  Already, 
a  serious  blow  to  its  prosperity  is  threatened  by  the  enclosure  of 
Langton  Wold,  the1  exercising  ground  of  the  Malton  trainers,  a  large 
part  of  which  the  new  proprietor  intends  to  bring  under  the  plough. 
So  long,  however,  as  Mr.  Scott’s  life  and  health  continue,  he  will 
doubtless  find  means  to  maintain  his  high  reputation  as  a  trainer. 
But  he  has  reached  an  age  which  forbids  his  friends  to  hope  that 
there  can  be  many  more  St.  Leger  victories  in  store  for  him.  Let 
us,  therefore,  describe,  as  we  saw  it  in  perfection,  that  Whitewall 
of  which  Yorkshiremen  will  fondly  talk  long  after  the  series  of  its 
triumphs  shall  be  closed. 

Whitewall  consists  of  an  irregular  pile  of  buildings  erected  from 
time  to  time  to  suit  requirements  without  any  view  to  architectural 
effect.  Perfect  order  and  neatness  pervade  the  whole  esta¬ 
blishment.  An  assistant  of  Mr.  Scott,  named  Perren,  the  well- 
known  attendant  upon  The  Marquis  in  his  races,  kindly  showed 
and  explained  everything  we  desired  to  see.  The  stablesAre  mostly 
on  each  side  of  a  long,  irregularly-shaped  yard.  On  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  they  were  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  yearlings 
and  two-year-olds.  There  were  comparatively  few  aged  horses,  or 
horses  in  active  work.  Ace  of  Clubs,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
the  Cambridgeshire  Handicap,  Hurricane,  preparing  for  her  match 
with  Feu-de-Joie  at  Newmarket,  and  The  Marquis,  were  the  only 
three-year-olds  of  note  which  we  saw.  In  the  first  stable  which 
we  entered,  were  three  yearlings  in  the  earliest  stage  of  education, 
bitted,  and  standing  with  their  heads  out  of  their  stalls.  Among 
them  was  a  brown  filly,  by  Ambrose  out  of  Pocahontas,  the  dam 
of  Stockwell  and  Rataplan,  for  which  Lord  Exeter  had  lately 
refused  1,200 1.  "VVe  then  inspected  in  detail  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  horses,  chiefly  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  All  these  were 
more  or  less  heavily  engaged  for  1863  and  1 864,  and  were  scions, 
most  of  them,  of  Stockwell,  Newminster,  West  Australian,  and 
Voltigeur.  Besides  these  noted  sires,  Ambrose,  Warlock,  Gemma 
di  Vergy,  and  Fisherman  had  also  their  representatives.  The 
hopes  of  the  stable  centred  a  good  deal  on  some  of  these  two-year- 
olds.  West  Australian’s  stock  was  particularly  fancied  in  the  shape 
of  Michael  Scott,  own  brother  to  The  Wizard,  a  very  fine  powerful 
colt,  and  West  Wind,  a  beautiful  filly,  entered  for  every  great  three- 
year-old  stake  of  next  year.  In  the  last  stable  we  went  through, 
stood  Ace  of  Clubs,  who  is  even  a  larger  and  more  powerful  horse  than 
we  had  supposed  from  seeing  him  on  the  racecourse.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  claim  to  notoriety  is  that  he  has  been,  on  public  occasions, 
conspicuous  as  the  companion  of  The  Marquis.  Passing  through 
this  stable,  the  door  of  a  roomy,  loose  box  was  thrown  open,  and 
we  were  introduced  to  The  Marquis  at  home.  He  had  not  left 
his  box,  even  for  exercise,  since  the  Doncaster  Meeting,  and  the 
rest  and  seclusion  appeared  to  have  agreed  with  him  wonderfully. 
Considerably  stouter  and  heavier  than  when  in  racing  condition, 
his  bright  bay  coat  shone  like  satin.  His  eye  was  clear  and  mild, 
and  his  mind  appeared  to  be  as  tranquil  and  healthy  as  his  body  ; 
still  his  head  was  held  by  a  double  halter,  and  Mr.  Perren,  our 
guide,  said  it  was  not  well  for  strangers  to  go  up  to  him.  No  one, 
however  unversed  in  horseflesh,  could  fail  to  observe  in  him  the 
wonderful  combination  of  strength  and  speed  which  enabled  him 
to  win  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  St.  Leger,  and  to  run 
second  for  the  Derby.  But  with  all  that,  The  Marquis  is  scarcely 
a  pretty  horse;  he  is  slightly  ewe-necked  ;  and  his  quarters,  though 
fine  and  muscular,  have  a  sort  of  angularity  about  them.  His  fine 
loins,  shoulders,  and  legs,  constitute  his  chief  beauty.  The  work 
he  went  through  previous  to  the  St.  Leger  must  have  told  a  little 
on  his  legs,  as  he  had  been  slightly  blistered  since  the  race.  Mr. 
Perren  contemplated  him  with  great  complacency,  and  told  us 
that,  rightly  ridden,  he  was  the  kindest  and  lionestest  horse  that 
ever  ran,  but  that  he  was  rather  shy  about  leaving  the  stable, 
and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  go  without  his  hood.  On  one 
occasion  only  was  it  attempted  to  take  him  out  without  it,  and 
then  he  showed  his  dissatisfaction  so  emphatically  on  Langton 
Wold  that  he  retrograded  at  once  in  the  betting  for  the  Iwo 
Thousand  Guineas  and  Derby,  as  being  incurably  obstinate  and 
vicious.  Mr.  Perren  admitted,  evidently  with  regret,  that  over  a 
length  of  ground  he  feared  that  Tim  Whiffler  would  be  too  much 
for  him. 

From  the  stables  we  proceeded  over  the  rest  of  this  inte¬ 


resting  establishment.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  black¬ 
smith’s  shop,  supplied  with  every  convenience,  and  thoroughly  well 
stocked  with  shoes,  plates,  and  everything  else  in  that.  line  that 
twenty  horses  could  possibly  require  if  they  had  to  be  furnished  at  a 
minute’s  notice.  From  thence  we  went  to  the  saddler’s  shop, 
where  two  men  were  at  work  in  making  or  repairing  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  saddlery  necessary  for  an  establishment  of  the  sort.  Every¬ 
thing  is  made  at  home.  If  a  horse  of  peculiar  temper  requires 
any  unusual  gearing,  the  outside  world  knows  nothing  until  he 
appears  with  it  in  public.  Here  we  saw  treasured  as  trophies  the 
plain  snaffle-bridle  and  hood  in  which  The  Marquis  was  ridden  for 
the  St.  Leger.  The  “spectacles”  are  not  blinkers,  as  they  are 
generally  understood,  but  rather  shades  over  the  eye  to  prevent 
the  wearer’s  looking  upwards.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is  used 
with  hawks,  who,  if  once  allowed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky, 
would  hardly  remain  quiet  on  perch  or  wrist.  W e  do  not  quite  see 
the  exact  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  and  although  we  have  % 
heard  The  Marquis  called  a  flyer,  we  do  not  suppose  that  his 
aspirations  that  way  extend  to  a  journey  in  the  air,  even 
if  all  space  above  were  opened  to  his  sight.  We  observed, 
among  the  stores  of  the  establishment,  large  rolls  of  stuff 
for  horse-cloths,  each  employer  of  Mr.  Scott  being  represented 
by  a  different  pattern.  We  were  then  shown  over  the  adjacent 
premises,  which  are  all  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  trainer’s  esta¬ 
blishment.  Mr.  Scott  farms  largely ;  partly  to  supply  his  numerous 
retainers  with  food,  and  partly  to  furnish  his  stables  with  straw. 
Sufficient  hay  and  oats  he  could  not  possibly  produce  on  any  farm 
of  moderate  dimensions ;  and,  besides,  of  those  articles  he  must 
have  the  very  best  that  the  market  can  afford  without  regard  to 
price.  The  same  order  that  prevails  in  the  racing  department  may 
be  observed  in  every  other.  Each  horse  has  a  stall  as  clean  and 
well  kept  as  The  Marquis’s  own  box.  Eighteen  carthorses  of  a 
bony  active  sort  show  that  racehorses  are  not  the  only  animals  of 
which  Mr.  Scott  is  a  judge.  But  the  sight  which  presented  the 
most  striking  contrast  to  all  one’s  preconceived  notions  of  a  train¬ 
ing  establishment,  was  the  show  of  pigs  in  the  fold-yard,  and 
of  flitches  and  hams  in  the  bacon-house.  Mr.  Perren  seemed  to 
take  almost  as  much  pride  in  an  immense  ham  which  came  from, 
a  pig  that  weighed  fifty-five  stone  as  in  the  condition  of  The 
Marquis  himself. 

Even  the  stable  doors  at  Whitewall  are  interesting,  for  on  each  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  two,  three,  or  more  miniature  portraits  of  the 
horses  that  have  been  trained  within  them.  Each  portrait  is  neatly 
framed  in  a  gilt  horseshoe,  with  a  record  of  the  horse’s  perform¬ 
ances  in  gilt  letters  underneath.  Matilda,  The  Colonel,  and 
Rowton,  who  won  the  St.  Leger  in  the  three  successive  years 
1827,  1828,  and  1829,  for  Mr.  Petre,  are  among  the  first  cele¬ 
brities  of  which  Whitewall  can  boast.  Then  come  a  host  of  others 
—  Cyprian,  Touchstone,  Margrave,  Marchioness,  and,  mostfamous 
of  all,  West  Australian,  the  only  winner  of  the  three  great  events, 
who  is  now  condemned  to  what  is  at  Malton  considered  as  penal 
servitude  in  France.  This  fate  he  shares  with  his  renowned 
predecessor,  The  Flying  Dutchman.  But  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  winners  whom  Mr.  Scott’s  care  and 
skill  have  brought  to  the  starting-post.  Let  it  suffice  that  in 
thirty-five  years  sixteen  winners  of  the  St.  Leger  were  trained  in 
the  Whitewall  stable.  The  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting 
was  being  held  when  we  paid  our  visit ;  and  some  five  or  six 
horses  from  the  stable  had  been  sent  to  it.  Little  interest  or 
expectation  was  manifested  about  any  of  them  except  Lord  Derby’s 
Cape  Flyaway,  the  staunchest  son  that  The  Flying  Dutchman  has 
left  behind  him  in  England.  He  is  a  great  favourite  at  Whitewall ; 
and  although  he  never  was  a  first-class  race-horse,  he  is  so 
thoroughly  sound  and  trustworthy,  that,  as  a  trial-horse,  he  is  in¬ 
valuable.  He  acted  as  schoolmaster  to  The  Marquis ;  and  as  he  had 
never  deceived  the  stable,  their  hopes  of  seeing  their  crack  horse 
repeat  West  Australian’s  treble  victory  were  not  unreasonable. 
But  the  wonderful  running  of  Caraetacus  in  the  Derby  upset  their 
calculations.  The  Marquis,  like  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  and  Stockwell, 
was  only  able  to  score  two  of  the  three  great  events.  Besides  the 
horses,  both  racing  and  agricultural,  and  the  pigs,  cows,  and  bullocks, 
the  dogs  of  the  establishment  show  that  Mr.  Scott  will  have  the 
best  of  everything.  An  immense  and  splendid-looking  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  keeps  guard  in  the  upper  yard ;  while  a  tawny  mastiff 
bitch,  of  similar  proportions,  is  chained  up  in  the  farming  or 
auxiliary  part  of  the  premises. 

Besides  Mr.  Scott,  other  trainers  live  near  Malton,  and  train 
their  horses  on  Langton  Wold.  The  premises  of  Messrs.  I’ Anson, 
Peck,  and  Sheppard  amply  repay  inspection,  as  well  for  the  per¬ 
fect  order  maintained,  as  for  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  animals 
they  contain.  None  of  these  establishments  are  on  anything  like 
the  scale  of  Whitewall.  Spring  Cottage,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
I’ Anson,  is  a  pretty  place,  and  it  can  show  some  of  the  best  horses 
and  most  promising  yearlings  of  the  day.  Caller-ou,  the  winner 
of  last  year’s  St.  Leger,  was  at  home,  looking  thin  and  worn  after 
her  hard  summer’s  work,  but  her  owner  thinks  that,  with  a  winter’s 
rest  and  good  luck,  she  may  come  out  in  the  spring  again,  “  perhaps 
the  only  horse  to  beat  Tim  Whiffler.”  If  like  begets  like,  surely 
two  yearling  colts,  one  by  Stockwell  out  of  Blink  Bonny,  the  other 
by  Voltigeur  out  of  Lord  Derby’s  Iris,  winner  of  the  Oaks  in  1851, 
ought  to  be  something  uncommon.  The  looks  of  these  yearlings 
are  as  good  as  their  parentage.  In  a  paddock  were  two  foals  by 
Stockwell  out  of  Queen  Mary  and  Blink  Bonny,  which  promise  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  the  famous  blood  from  which  Mr. 
I’ Anson  has  reaped  such  a  golden  harvest.  Blink  Bonny’s  first 
foal,  Borealis,  who  has  already  run  respectably  as  a  two-year-old, 
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was  locked  up,  and  the  key  of  the  stable  was  not  at  hand.  The 
racing  season  was  nearly  over,  and  the  only  animal  in  work  was 
Prologue,  preparing  for  a  race  the  following  week  at  North 
Allerton. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  this  subject  without  acknowledging 
the  politeness  with  which  strangers  are  received  at  all  the  esta¬ 
blishments  we  have  mentioned.  The  good  example  of  the  masters 
is  followed  even  by  the  stable-boys,  from  whom  an  uncivil  answer 
will  not  be  heard.  Having  looked  over  the  stables,  the  next  thing 
that  claimed  attention  was  the  training-ground.  At  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  face  of  a  violent  storm  belonging  to 
that  week  of  gales  which  seamen  will  long  remember,  we  stood 
on  the  top  of  Langton  Wold.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  too 
rough  for  many  horses  to  be  out.  The  form  and  going  of  Mr. 
I’ Anson’s  two  highly-bred  yearlings,  who  were  accompanying  Pro¬ 
logue  in  her  exercise,  were  highly  satisfactory.  All  the  other 
trainers  preferred  to  give  their  charges  a  walk  over  more  sheltered 
ground.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  bleaker  place  than  Langton 
Wold.  The  training-ground  consists  of  about  700  acres  of  beau¬ 
tifully  springy  turf,  upon  which  a  hundred  or  more  horses  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  exercise.  The  payment  for  the 
accommodation  has  been  two  guineas  a  year  for  each  horse ;  but  now 
it  is  feared  the  good  old  times  are  gone,  and  the  plough  will  dese¬ 
crate  the  turf  which  has  felt  the  hoofs  of  so  many  celebrated 
horses.  The  cause  of  the  impending  change  in  the  character  of 
Malton  is  the  death,  in  February  last,  of  General  Norcliffe,  the 
owner  of  Langton  "Wold.  A  niece  has  inherited  the  property, 
and  she  has  a  son  in  holy  orders.  The  new  proprietor  gave 
notice  that  no  horses  were  to  gallop  after  Lady-day,  and  ordered 
the  demolition  of  the  race-stand.  It  has  been  imputed  that  these 
steps  were  taken  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  adverse  to 
horse-racing,  which  distinguishes  a  certain  party  in  the-  Church. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  opinions  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
have  referred ;  but  if  he  happens  to  belong  to  the  clerical  party  which 
counts  Dean  Close  among  its  leaders,  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
he  would  exult  in  the  opportunity  of  knocking  up  the  Malton  train¬ 
ing-stables.  But  it  will  be  seen,  on  calculation,  that  700  acres  of 
land  fit,  as  Langton  Wold  is,  for  growing  wheat,  may  be  made  to 
yield  a  much  larger  rental  than  has  been  got  for  it  as  galloping- 
ground  for  100  horses  at  two  guineas  a  head  yearly.  If  the 
motive  of  the  new  proprietor  were  entirely  pecuniary,  it  seemed 
a  pity  that  some  arrangement  could  not  be  made  to  meet 
her  reasonable  claim  to  make  the  best  rent  out  of  her  estate. 
We  understand,  indeed,  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  since 
our  visit  by  which  the  trainers  will  have  the  use  of  the  tan-gallop 
and  of  about  250  acres  of  turf,  while  the  rest  of  the  Wold  will  be 
brought  under  the  plough,  and  the  races  which  have  been  held 
upon  it  will  be  abolished.  We  cannot  contemplate  this  cutting 
short  of  the  borders  of  the  Malton  training-ground  without 
regret,  because  space  and  variety  of  ground  are  indispensable 
for  training  purposes.  There  is  plenty  of  other  training-ground 
in  Yorkshire,  but  not  near  enough  to  Malton  for  convenient 
use  by  Mr.  Scott  and  his  immediate  neighbours.  A  removal 
could  not  be  effected  without  sacrificing  great  part  of  the  value 
of  those  premises  which  have  been  gradually  erected  in  the 
course  of  five-and-thirty  years.  Removal  to  another  county 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  even  removal  to  another  part 
of  Yorkshire  involves  a  sacrifice  of  the  cherished  traditions  of 
Whitewall.  Perhaps  Mr.  Scott  feels  that  he  is  drawing  near 
the  end  of  his  long  and  prosperous  career,  and  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  very  auxious  whether  business  remains  with  him 
or  passes  into  other  hands.  But  it  will  be  lamented  as  a  general 
calamity  throughout  Yorkshire,  and  by  Yorkshiremen  even  in 
distant  lands,  whenever  the  time  comes  that  their  famous  White- 
wall  stable  shall  send  no  horse  to  Doncaster. 


COMIC  ALMANACKS. 

CIOMIC  almanacks  are  fast  displacing  in  popular  favour  the 
1  mystic  calendars  in  which  were  revealed  to  our  forefathers 
the  voices  of  the  stars  and  the  interpretation  thereof.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  cheap  prophetic  almanack  published,  but  the  only  pre¬ 
diction  that  it  hazards  for  1863  is  that  England  will  continue  to 
rule  the  waves,  “  and  prove  the  sheet-anchor  of  liberty,”  as  in 
times  past.  It  says  nothing  whatever  about  that  important  and 
abstruse  subject,  the  influence  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  the 
arms  and  the  legs,  the  breast  and  the  back,  the  loins  and  the 
reins.  Instead  of  trying  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  future,  the 
multitude  are  now  invited  to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  year  with 
puns,  burlesques,  and  caricatures.  Of  all  useless  things,  the  comic 
almanack  seems,  at  first  sight,  the  most  useless.  It  does  not 
profess  to  give  the  “  information  ”  which  is  usually  tagged  to 
compilations  of  the  kind  —  the  list  of  reigning  monarchs,  the  table 
of  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  of  it;  and  the  very 
calendar  forms .  an  entirely  subordinate  part  of  the  publication. 
All  that  the  writers  aim  at  is  to  raise  a  laugh.  The  intention  is 
good,  for  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  see  anything  particularly 
comic  in  the  gyrations  of  the  “  whirligig  of  time.”  To  make  light 
and  merry  over  the  waning  summers  and  the  fleeting  years  is  some¬ 
thing  like  carousing  upon  funeral  baked  meats ;  but  public  taste 
has  decreed  that  for  those  long  nights  of  winter  when,  as  Keats 
says  — 

—  Old  songs  waken  from  enclouded  tombs, 

Old  ditties  sigh  above  the  father’s  grave, 

there  is  supposed  to  be  nothing  so  soothing  to  the  inner  man  as  a 


comic  almanack.  Dull  folks  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  those  ingenious  persons  who  manage  to  hang  a  sombre 
picture  in  a  lively  aspect.  Care  produces  many  evils — corpulence, 
as  Falstaff  thought,  among  the  rest.  “  When  I  was  about  thy  years,” 
the  Knight  told  Prince  Hal,  “I  was  not  an  eagle’s  talon  in  the  waist ; 
I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman’s  thumb-ring ;  a  plague  of 
sighing  and  grief  —  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder !  ”  The  fat; 
knight  would  have  foimd  our  comic  almanacks  scarcely  so  stimu¬ 
lating  as  the  songs  of  Ancient  Pistol,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  even  sufficiently  exciting  to  induce  corpulency  from  grief 
in  the  tamer  race  of  mortals.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  up 
of  barbaric  illustrations  and  old  jokes,  interspersed  with  new  ones 
worse  than  the  old.  There  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  better  kind 
of  comic  almanacks;  but  in  the  present  article  we  refer  only  to 
those  which  are  cheap  —  and  nasty. 

The  spirit  of  the  Christmas  pantomime  suffuses  most  of  these 
gay  and  facetious  productions.  There  are  four  classes  who  always 
appear  to  disadvantage  in  the  pictures,  and  come  off  second-best 
in  the  letter-press  —  the  clergyman  and  the  lawyer,  the  “  swell  ” 
and  the  policeman.  That  all  the  clergy  are  rich,  and  that  they 
absorb  the  larger  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  is  one  of  the* 
pleasant  fictions  of  the  comic  almanack.  In  one  picture,  a  parson, 
with  Bardolphian  nose,  is  looking  over  a  paling  into  a  poor  man’s 
garden,  and  rebuking  the  owner  for  working  on  Sunday.  The 
man,  who  seems  to  be  tenderly  nurturing  a  cabbage  in  a  flower¬ 
pot,  extinguishes  the  lecturer  with  the  retort,  “  If  I  was  not  taxed 
for  your  support,  I  should  not  have  to  do  this,  old  Mulberry-nose.” 
The  merit  of  the  joke  doubtless  is,  that  it  is  within  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  readers  of  the  almanack,  and  it  is  told  in  the  very  language 
that  they  consider  witty  when  applied  to  each  other.  There  is 
another  drawing  which  will  doubtless  be  pronounced  exceedingly 
good  by  those  long-suffering  persons  who  are  driven  to  pick  up  a 
living  by  garotting  in  the  streets.  The  artist’s  touches  are  not 
very  light,  but  we  can  make  out  an  elderly  gentleman  (whose 
nose,  like  the  parson’s,  is  remarkably  black  in  the  engraving) 
seated  on  a  cushion  tailor- wise.  Two  rigid  policemen  with  staves 
stand  before  him  —  by  their  side  is  a  prisoner  in  rags,  cowering  in 
fear.  The  “  legend  ”  beneath  narrates  how  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  sleeping  on  a  doorstep,  and  pleaded  in  defence  that 
he  was  “poor.”  “Poor,  indeed,”  exclaims  the  black-nosed 
Rhadamanthus,  “  how  dare  you  be  poor !  I  shall  commit  you  for 
a  month  as  a  warning  to  others.”  We  can  imagine  the  “Bill 
Sykes  ”  of  the  rising  generation  studying  this  picture  as  an  “ower 
true  tale,”  and  nursing  up  wrath  against  the  authors  of  their 
father’s  wrongs.  In  another  engraving  a  boy  is  picking  the 
pocket  of  an  old  gentleman,  the  laugh  being  decidedly  against  the 
victim.  Then  we  have  a  “swell  ”  with  a  square  eyeglass  and  a 
startling  stick,  offering  his  “pants”  to  a  pawnbroker.  He  is  told, 

“  Take  them  home  and  wash  them,  and  I’ll  lend  you  eighteen- 
pence  on  them.”  Here,  again,  the  story  is  adapted  to  the  common 
life  of  the  almanack  readers,  and  they  will  doubtless  enjoy  it  far 
more  than  they  would  one  of  Mr.  Leech’s  hunting  or  sea-side 
subjects.  Lawyers  do  not  escape  this  terrible  satirist.  There  is  a 
cut  entitled  “Lawyer  and  Client.”  The  lawyer  with  manifold 
briefs  under  his  arm  is  following  a  poor  wretch  whose  few 
remaining  rags  are  evidently  in  the  last  throes  of  dissolution. 
The  artist  would,  perhaps,  have  done  better  had  he  drawn  the 
lawyer  hurrying  from,  instead  of  after,  a  client  who  has  been 
picked  clean  to  his  very  bones.  Then  we  have  a  burly  states¬ 
man  haranguing  a  number  of  country  gentlemen  with  short  hair 
and  speckled  waistcoats,  in  the  following  lucid,  argumentative, 
and  unanswerable  terms:  —  “Fellow-countrymen,  as  I  mean  to 
address  you,  or  any  ather  (sic)  man.”  This  is  no  doubt  parti¬ 
cularly  funny,  but  perhaps  a  little  more  of  the  speech  would  have 
made  the  point  clearer.  There  is  an  emblematic  cartoon  of 
London  nuisances  for  1863,  the  feature  of  which  is  a  sausage 
with  wings  making  its  way  through  the  air,  and  no  doubt 
scattering  innumerable  pains  and  torments  in  its  train.  One 
touch  of  nature  is  needed  after  these  pungent  sarcasms,  and  we 
have  it  in  the  representation  of  a  young  man  who  looks  bent  on 
rubbing  noses  with  a  young  woman,  after  the  manner  of  certain 
savage  tribes.  This  agreeable  tableau  is  called  “Under  the 
Mistletoe.”  The  only  other  cheerful  cut  is  that  of  two  women 
working  themselves  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear  and  horror  over  an 
account  of  a  murder. 

The  illustrations  form  one  element  of  popularity  in  these 
almanacks,  but  the  working  man  expects  some  solid  pudding 
also  for  his  penny.  There  is  the  calendar  to  begin  with,  in  which 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  some  personages  whose  names  fall 
upon  the  ear  with  a  familiar  sound,  although  to  the  eye  they  appear 
strange.  Thus  we  find  that  on  the  26th  of  November  “  Lord  Nug- 
gent  d,”  and  that  on  the  28th  “  Woolsey  ”  also  “  d.”  The  1 9th  of 
October  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  one  “  Bonepart,”  and 
September  28th  is  “Mickhaelmas-day.”  Some  of  the  entries  are 
not  quite  so  explicit,  as  for  instance  this  one — “  Alii  of  Engl  Fran 
and  Turk;”  or  again,  “Columbia  d.”  Occasionally,  the  calendar 
is  intended  to  recall  to  the  reader’s  mind  past  days  of  enjoyment, 
as  when  we  read  against  November  1 5th,  “  Manning  executed.” 
In  J anuary  we  find  that  “  Hillary  ”  term  begins,  and  that  the 
Thames  was  once  “  froze  over.”  In  another  column,  the  winner 
of  the  last  Derby  makes  his  appearance  as  “Characticus.”  But 
we  cannot  expect  twenty  engravings,  numerous  brilliant  jokes, 
and  correct  orthography,  all  for  a  penny.  Besides,  the  purchaser 
is  furnished  with  hints  by  means  of  which  he  may  realize  a  hand¬ 
some  competence  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Here  is  the 
secret  —  surely  very  cheap  at  the  price :  — 
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In  January,  if  the  frost’s  a  hardener, 

The  proper  dodge  will  be,  “  the  frozen-out  gardener.” 

In  February,  chalk  your  eyes  and  cheeks, 

And  be  “  a  tailor  out  of  work  for  weeks.” 

In  March,  in  case  of  a  commercial  panic, 

Come  out  boldly  as  “  a  half-starved  mechanic.” 

Similar  instructions  are  given  for  every  month  in  the  year.  When 
the  reader  has  made  enough  money  in  this  way  to  start  a  garden, 
he  has  only  to  attend  to  the  following  suggestions :  — 

Plant  currant  and  gooseberry, 

Prune  your  cherry  and  your  pear, 

Keep  your  flowers  from  freezing  free, 

To  weed  your  onions  pray  take  care. 

A  moral  lesson  is  thrown  in  here  and  there,  by  way  of  seasoning 
the  pudding  with  plums.  “The  pests  of  society,”  says  one 
writer,  whose  indignation  leaps  over  the  formalities  and  niceties  of 
language,  “  are  those  so-called  ‘  genteel  people,’  who  take  houses 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  twice  as  large  as  they  require,  and  let 
furnished  apartments,  or  take  boarders.  They  keep  a  servant  who 
they  seldom  pay  (for  they  are  generally  charged  to  the  lodger).” 
Then,  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  picture  thus  called  up,  we  have 
a  riddle  :  —  “Why  does  a  ’bus-conductor  always  try  a  fourpenny- 
piece  with  his  teeth  P  —  To  prove  it  is  a  fourpenny  bit.”  This  is 
enough  to  set  one’s  side  aching;  and  once  more,  to  check  our 
mirth  and  bring  us  into  a  serious  mood,  the  humourist  utters  the 
following  aphorism :  —  “  The  plague  of  my  life  —  a  woman.”  This 
may  well  set  the  almanack'  writer’s  fair  patrons  against  him  next 
year ;  but  perhaps  the  poor  man  was  smarting  too  keenly  to  write 
prudently.  Multas  amicitias  silentium  diremit ,  says  the  proverb ; 
but  it  was  not  silence,  we  may  be  sure,  that  wrung  the  withers  of 
this  unhappy  humourist.  Before  bidding  us  farewell,  he  partially 
regains  his  composure,  and  makes  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Lancashire  operatives.  The  motive  will  excuse  the  verse  :  — 

Bethink  you  ere  it  be  too  late 
What  the  end  of  this  may  be, 

And  give  of  that  you  plenty  have 
To  poor  Necessity. 

Despair’s  a  reckless  customer, 

And  worse  there  cannot  be  ; 

Then  do  not  damn  your  country’s  fame 
By  a  false  economy. 

Stump  up  !  and  let  your  names 
Stand  foremost  in  the  list 
Of  those  who  help  their  brethren  — 

The  cash  will  not  be  miss’d. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  rare  feast  over  which  the  poor  man  may  make 
Lis  heart  glad  at  the  cost  of  a  penny.  There  are  half-a-dozen 
different  almanacks  from  which  he  may  choose,  and  either  of  them 
might  suffice  to  cure  a  quinsey.  From  what  undiscovered  pur¬ 
lieus  the  pens  and  the  pencils  are  brought  forth  to  contribute  to 
these  strange  publications  few  can  tell,  or  in  what  way  they 
find  employment  when  almanacks  are  not  in  season.  When  we 
first  glanced  through  one  of  our  pennyworths,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  the  artist  must  be  the  indefatigable  boy  who  is  always  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  the  figure  of  a  man  suspended  by  the  neck ;  but, 
on  a  closer  inspection,  the  illustrations  appeared  to  be  more  in  the 
style  of  the  works  of  art  which  ladies  execute,  or  used  to  execute, 
so  skilfully  in  worsted  and  “Berlin.”  Some  of  the  engravings 
we  have  seen  “on  the  wood ”  in  front  of  suburban  gardens,  and 
others  we  have  much  wondered  at  on  old  samplers.  They  are  now 
offered,  together  with  many  other  “comicalities,”  and  some  useful 
moral  lessons,  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  public.  We  hope  that 
the  patronage,  bestowed  on  the  adventure  will  be  such  that  those 
who  have  taken  a  part  in  it  will  clear  by  it  at  least  one  good  dinner 
for  their  pains.  This  might  correct  their  present  notion  that  the 
human  figure,  when  in  good  condition,  is  of  the  shadowy  dimen¬ 
sions  they  represent  it. 


A  NEW  CHINESE  POLICY. 

E  do  not  happen  to  remember  that  a  British  diplomatist 
ever  yet  won  general  popularity  by  persevering  endeavours, 
whether  successful  or  the  reverse,  to  keep  his  country  out  of  hot 
water.  There  are  plenty  of  people  always  ready  to  applaud  the 
spirit,  energy,  and  pluck  shown  by  an  envoy  or  consul  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  who  settles  (or  raises)  difficulties  with 
the  strong  hand ;  but  the  mitis  sapientia  is  hardly  a  popular 
virtue.  The  temperate  forbearance  which  resolutely  prefers 
tardier  modes  of  obtaining  redress  of  international  grievances, 
and  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  adjust  disputes  and  prevent 
quarrels,  has  comparatively  few  admirers.  The  diplomacy  which 
keeps  a  country  out  of  war  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  quiet 
and  unpretending.  It  works  for  the  most  part  in  obscurity,  and 
its  results  are  essentially  negative.  It  is  not  “  spirited.”  There 
is  no  dash  about  it.  It  makes  little  show  and  no  noise.  It 
appeals  neither  to  the  passions  nor  to  the  imagination  of  mankind, 
and  its  highest  successes  only  elicit  a  calm  and  measured  ap¬ 
proval.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  for  once,  to  invoke  public 
approbation  for  a  diplomatic  functionary  who  seems  to  be  indus¬ 
triously  performing  a  very  valuable  service  of  a  kind  little  likely 
to  be  generally  appreciated.  We  have  at  this  moment  a  re¬ 
presentative  in  China  who,  unlike  some  of  his  predecessors,  is 
taking  extraordinary  pains  to  save  our  money  and  our  reputa¬ 
tion  by  preventing  little  quarrels  from  breeding  another  little 
war.  There  is  much  that  is  questionable  in  some  aspects  of  our 
present  Chinese  policy,  but  there  are  at  all  events  certain 
passages  in  our  recent  diplomacy  in  that  quarter  of  the  world 
which  call  for  the  cordial  thanks  of  every  British  taxpayer. 


In  last  Tuesday’s  Gazette,  we  have  the  latest  of  a  series  of  official 
documents  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  during  tin* 
present  recess,  and  which  have  received  far  less  attention  than  they- 
deserve.  These  papers,  which  mainly  consist  of  sundry  rebukes 
and  admonitions  to  over-zealous  British  consuls  at  the  various 
Treaty  ports,  range  over  a  period  of  several  months  from  May  to 
September  last ;  and  we  gather  from  them  that  Mr.  Bruce  is  labour¬ 
ing  hard  to  impress  those  gentlemen  with  the  propriety  of; 
employing  only  pacific  measures  for  the  redress  of  the  numberless 

O  grievances  which  our  merchants  have  to  endure  at  the 
3  of  local  functionaries.  They  are  not  to  call  in  the  aid  of' 
Her  Majesty’s  naval  forces  at  every  turn  when  a  mandarin  violates 
or  misinterprets  treaty  stipulations,  but  must  report  their  com¬ 
plaints  in  due  form  to  him,  and  he  will  put  the  proper  pressure 
on  the  Pekin  Government.  A  case  which  occurred  at  Hankow 
in  the  course  of  last  summer,  and  the  particulars  of  which  were 
published  not  long  since  in  the  Gazette,  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  dispute  out  of  which  a  “spirited  ”  policy 
might  easily  get  up  a  handsome  war,  but  which  a  more  sober  and 
cautious  diplomacy  deems  susceptible  of  pacific  treatment.  Our 
merchants  at  that  port  found  that  certain  teas  bought  by  them  in 
the  interior  for  shipment  were  detained  on  the  transit  for  non¬ 
payment  of  dues  imposed  by  the  local  officials  in  excess  of  the 
Treaty  tariff.  One  very  clear  case  of  illegal  surcharge  and  deten¬ 
tion  was  reported  to  Mr.  Gingell,  our  Consul  at  Hankow;  and 
that  gentleman  —  of  whom  we  have  nothing  worse  to  say  than 
that  he  would  be  invaluable  in  any  public  service  not  requiring 
zeal  to  be  tempered  with  discretion  —  proceeded  to  obtain  redress 
by  the  short  and  simple  method  which  best  accorded  with  his 
notions  of  British  policy  in  the  East.  Having  found  by  former 
experience  that  remonstrating  with  the  Custom-house  people  was 
slow  work,  he  “resolved  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant  Poole,  of  Her  Majesty’s  gunboat  Havoc,”  and  “to 
request  him  to  take  such  steps  in  the  liberation  of  the  boats  as 
would  more  effectually  impress  the  authorities  of  this  port  with, 
the  necessity  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  tariff  rules.”  In  other 
words,  our  very  spirited  and  patriotic  Consul  thought  the  affair  a 
good  casus  belli,  and  commenced  war  accordingly  on  his  own 
responsibility.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Lieutenant  Poole 
and  Her  Majesty’s  gunboat  Havoc  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
gallant  officer  brought  the  teas  in  triumph  down  to  Hankow, 
seizing  some  war-junks  on  his  way,  and  carrying  off  as  prisoner  the 
delinquent  functionary  of  the  barrier  custom-house.  For  this 
display  of  vigour  Mr.  Gingell  evidently  expected,  but  did  not 
receive,  the  thanks  and  approbation  of  his  diplomatic  chief.  On 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  Mr.  Bruce  wrote  to 
explain  to  the  too  energetic  Consul  that,  “  whatever  immediate 
advantages  might  be  derived  from  such  acts  of  violence,”  they 
were  wholly  indefensible  both  in  morality  and  policy.  “  Had 
any  collision  taken  place,  and  had  loss  of  life  ensued,  the  proceeding 
could  not  have  been  justified,”  and  would  have  involved  very 
ugly  consequences  for  all  parties  concerned.  The  Ambassador 
went  on  to  remark,  for  Mr.  Gingell’s  future  guidance,  that  “  the 
only  circumstances  under  which  Her  Majesty’s  consuls  are  justified 
in  calling  on  Her  Majesty’s  naval  forces  for  material  assistance 
are  when  life  or  property  is  endangered  by  violence.”  A  mere 
surcharge  of  duty  does  not  constitute  a  case  for  private  war. 
“  Such  demands,  if  illegal,  ought  to  be  paid  under  protest,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  amounts  will  be  recovered.  There  is  no  power 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty’s  agents  in  this  country  to 
redress  such  violations  of  treaty  by  force.”  In  fact,  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  China,  and  our  Embassy  at  Pekin,  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  costly  sham  if  local  grievances  which  admit  of  pecuniary 
measurement  and  pecuniary  redress  were  held  to  warrant  acts  of 
war  at  the  discretion  of  consuls.  “The  important  result  to  be 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  direct  relations  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pekin  is  the  avoidance  of  local  acts  of  violence,  which 
produce  bad  blood  on  both  sides  and  have  been  most  prejudicial 
to  general  tranquillity  by  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  the  eyes  of  its  people.”  The  Ambassador  is  not 
too  sanguine  that  the  new  policy  which  he  administers  will  prove 
immediately  successful,  but  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  persisted  in. 
“  Time  will  elapse  before  the  new  system  will  work  smoothly 
and  efficiently,  but,  however  much  you  may  be  urged  by  local 
influences,  you  must  not  go  beyond  pacific  efforts  to  remedy  the 
abuses  complained  of.”  In  short,  the  Chinese  Government  must 
henceforth  be  treated  with  the  decent  respect  due  to  a  Power 
with  which  we  have  established  regular  international  relations, 
and  Mr.  Consul  Gingell  must  leave  questions  of  peace  and  war  in 
more  responsible  hands. 

The  instructions  addressed  on  this  and  some  previous  occasions 
to  Mr.  Gingell  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  have  since  been  issued 
in  a  more  formal  shape.  The  Home  Government  having,  as  we 
are  glad  to  learn,  entirely  approved  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Bruce  in  the  despatch  from  which  we  have  quoted,  he  has 
embodied  them  in  a  circular  to  the  whole  consular  body,  which, 
has  just  reached  this  country.  It  is  now  laid  down,  once  for  all, 
as  the  policy  of  England  in  China,  that  “  in  no  case  whatever  is 
force  to  be  resorted  to  unless  the  security  of  British  life  or  pro¬ 
perty  is  threatened.”  Where  a  violation  of  treaty  rights  does  not 
involve  immediate  danger  to  life  or  property,  the  Consul  is  to 
represent  the  grievance,  “  firmly  but  temperately,”  to  the  local 
authority,  and  to  demand  redress ;  and  if  redress  is  refused,  he 
must  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Ambassador,  with  all 
particulars  duly  notified,  and  leave  it  there.  The  rationale  of  this 
new  order  of  things  is  stated  with  a  distinctness  that  leaves  nothing 
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to  be  desired.  “  The  object  to  be  attained  is  that  of  forcing  the 
local  officials  to  observe  the  Treaty,  and  protect  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects  in  the  exercise  of  their  privileges,  through  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  Pekin  Government,  and  thus  to 
escape  from  the  false  position  in  which  we  have  hitherto  .been  placed, 
of  coercing  the  local  authorities  and  people,  and  thus  doing  the  work 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Government  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  its  officers  falls  upon  it.  To 
initiate  this  new  system  of  relations  is  a  task  which  can  only  be 
effected  gradually  and  patiently,  but  the  attempt  must  be  steadily 
and  perseveringly  made,  in  order  that  the  Chinese  Government 
may  be  forced  to  teach  its  people  that  treaties  are  recognised  by  it 
as  the  laws  which  are  to  regidate  the  relations  of  Chinese  with 
foreigners.”  It  is  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  the  principle  of  not 
“  doing  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Government  ”  were  more  con¬ 
sistently  carried  out  than  it  has  been  in  some  recent  transactions ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  something  to  have  imposed  limits  on  the 
exuberant  activity  of  a  class  of  British  functionaries  who,  while 
possessing  many  admirable  qualities,  are  not  fitting  depositaries  of 
the  war-making  power. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  “  new  system  of  relations” 
expounded  and  enforced  by  the  Ambassador  will  work  very  satis¬ 
factorily  at  the  outset.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  may  break 
down  altogether  through  the  decrepitude  of  the  central  Government 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Bruce  himself 
is  quite  aware  that  he  has  a  vast  deal  of  uphill  work  before  him 
in  compelling  the  Imperial  Government  at  Pekin  to  enforce 
respect  for  treaty  obligations  on  petty  officials  in  remote  pro¬ 
vinces.  Nevertheless  it  is  wise  and  right  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
only  experiment  that  offers  us  a  chance  of  establishing  tolerable 
relations  with  the  Chinese  authorities  and  people  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  public  opinion  at  home  will  cordially  supportra  policy 
which  is  certain  to  be  anything  but  popular  with  an  active  section 
of  the  British  community  in  China.  The  rough  and  ready  way  of 
redressing  our  grievances  in  that  part  of  the  world  may  have  its 
advantages,  but  it  has  certainly  not  the  recommendation  of 
cheapness,  and  perhaps  the  more  circuitous  methods  of  diplomacy 
may  be  found  to  answer  almost  equally  well  in  the  long  run.  In 
any  case  it  will  always  be  easy  to  retrace  our  steps.  We  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  if  the  new  policy  proves  too  much  for 
our  patience,  it  will  always  be  practicable  to  fall  back  on  the  old, 
and  get  up  a  good  rousing  war  with  the  Celestial  Empire  at  the 
very  shortest  notice. 


GAROTTERS  ON  THE  STAGE. 

\  S  everybody  thinks  and  talks  about  garotting,  it  is  only 
ai-  natural  that  the  subject  should  be  appropriated  to  dramatic 
purposes.  The  artificers  of  pantomimes  and  other  Christmas 
pieces  are  no  doubt  occupied  at  this  moment  in  manufacturing 
jokes  out  of  the  alarm  which  has  possessed  the  public  mind.  There 
is  always  a  ludicrous  side  to  terror,  and  certainly  the  actual 
absurdities  of  the  present  winter  are  likely  to  be  equal  to  the 
drollest  incidents  that  theatrical  ingenuity  can  contrive.  Already 
there  is  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number,  as  well  as  in  the 
thickness,  of  the  walking-sticks  carried  by  pedestrians.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  these  sticks  could  reach  the  heads  of  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  ;  but  really  it  is  not  improbable  that  unoffending 
but  incautious  people  may  draw  upon  themselves  the  blows  in¬ 
tended  for  garotters.  Between  the  audacious  violators  of  the  law 
and  its  too  zealous  champions  Londoners  will  need  to  walk  wrarily 
in  the  streets  after  nightfall.  If  you  venture  to  ask  your  way,  the 
person  to  whom  you  address  your  question  will  probably  “  drop  ” 
you  with  loaded  stick  or  life-preserver  in  supposed  self-defence ; 
and  if  you  come  suddenly  round  a  corner,  you  will  be  knocked  even 
more  suddenly  off  your  legs  by  some  one  who  is  determined  that  the 
garotters  shall  not  be  too  quick  for  him.  The  present  alarm  will 
cause  many  people  to  carry  weapons,  while  it  will  not  necessarily 
inspire  discretion  and  coolness  in  the  use  of  them.  Happily,  blows 
given  with  sticks,  although  painful,  are  not  generally  dangerous  ; 
but  if  it  came  to  carrying  knives  and  pistols,  there  would  really  be 
serious  grounds  for  fearing  that  those  weapons  might  be  used  with 
fatal  effect  on  the  wrong  persons. 

The  ludicrous  side  of  the  prevailing  panic  has  already  been 
turned  to  good  account  in  a  farce  called  A  Ticket  of  Leave,  at 
the  Adelphi.  Mr.  Aspen  Quiver,  the  master  of  Aspen  Lodge, 
Clapliam,  lives  in  hourly  terror  of  burglars  and  garotters.  lie  has 
bought  a  bulldog,  which  has  already  given  evidence  of  its  quality 
by  seizing  its  new  master  by  the  leg.  Throughout  the  piece, 
whenever  Mr.  Aspen  Quiver  becomes  unusually  demonstrative  in 
his  apprehensions,  Mrs.  Aspen  Quiver  supposes  that  there  is  danger, 
not  ot  housebreaking,  but  of  hydrophobia.  The  savage  dog  which 
has  completely  gained  Mr.  Aspen  Quiver’s  confidence  by  biting 
him  in  the  leg,  is  wrorse  than  useless  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  been  bought,  because  his  recent  owner  is  one  of 
the  gang  which  is  preparing  to  break  into  the  house.  There 
are,  indeed,  but  two  creatures  in  the  world  in  whom  Mr.  Aspen 
Quiver  feels  entire  confidence,  viz.  the  bulldog  and  his  butler, 
Bottles.  But  Bottles  is  a  returned  ticket-of-leave  man,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  gang  with  the  former  owner  of  the  bulldog. 
The  preparations  of  this  confederacy  are  in  a  forward  state,  and, 
as  Bottles  says,  they  are  to  crack  the  crib  that  night.  Having 
bought  a  bulldog  to  keep  oft'  burglars,  Sir.  Aspen  Quiver  arms 
himself  against  garotters  by  means  of  a  metal  collar  thickly 
studded  with  spikes  two  or  three  inches  long.  Both  these  ex¬ 
pedients  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  do  as  much  harm  to  friends 


as  enemies.  The  dog  bites  his  master,  and  the  collar  pricks  the 
fingers  of  the  wearer  and  his  wife  as  often  as  they  forget  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  spikes.  The  troubles  of  this  household  are  aggravated 
by  the  perusal  of  an  anonymous  letter  containing  the  words  u  Aspen 
Quiver,  beware.”  Amid  all  this  excitement  and  suspicion,  Mr. 
Smith  from  Australia  arrives  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Aspen  Quiver.  The  shaky  nerves  of  the  master  of 
the  house  are  thrown  into  a  fresh  tremor  by  the  suggestion  that 
this  may  be  a  ticket-of-leave  man,  introducing  himself  upon  the 
premises  by  means  of  a  forged  letter.  In  fact,  the  so-called  Mr.  Smith 
lias  been  in  trouble  some  years  ago,  and  is  what  is  technically 
termed  an  expiree ;  but  he  is  now  both  reformed  and  rich,  and  is 
really  that  veiy  cousin  of  Mrs.  Aspen  Quiver  whom  he  chooses  to 
represent  as  his  friend.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  butler  Bottles  had  been 
convicts  together  in  Australia ;  and  Bottles,  unaware  of  Smith’s  re¬ 
formation,  endeavours  to  impart  to  him  the  planof  the  robbery  which 
is  to  come  off  that  night.  These  explanations  will  suffice  to  enable 
readers  to  appreciate  the  drollery  of  the  scene  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aspen  Quiver  and  their  guest,  Mr.  Smith,  are  sitting  at  luncheon, 
with  Bottles  waiting  on  them.  The  part  of  Mr.  Aspen  Quiver  is 
played  by  Mr.  Toole,  and  that  of  Bottles  by  Mr.  Paul  Bedford. 
Mr.  Aspen  Quiver  watches  his  guest  with  ceaseless  vigilance 
during  the  meal.  Mrs.  Aspen  Quiver  watches  her  husband,  and 
sees  in  every  unusual  movement  a  symptom  of  the  dreaded  hydro¬ 
phobia.  Bottles  stands  near  his  master’s  chair,  making  signs  to  the 
bewildered  Mr.  Smith.  Afterwards  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  fatigued  with  travelling,  falls  asleep,  and  Mr.  Aspen  Quiver 
screws  up  his  courage  for  an  attempt  to  garotte  this  terrible  intruder 
as  he  slumbers.  Before  approaching  Mr.  Smith  he  puts  on,  for  safety,, 
his  own  anti-garotting  collar  with  its  formidable  spikes.  When 
Bottles  finds  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  plot  to  Mr.  Smith, 
his  former  comrade  pretends  to  enter  into  it,  and  thus  brings- 
Bottles  within  the  grasp  of  the  police.  Mr.  Smith  then  an¬ 
nounces  himself  as  the  rich  cousin  from  Australia,  and  relieves,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Aspen  Quiver. 

We  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  public  appearances  of  this 
gentleman  with  shaky  nerves  included  a  walk  home  to  Clapham 
after  nightfall,  carrying  a  stick.  We  should  very  much  like  to  see 
Mr.  Toole  and  Mr.  Paul  Bedford  in  the  characters  of  neighbours 
and  intimate  friends  who  should  knock  one  another  down  by 
mistake,  and  then  give  out  that  they  had  been  waylaid  and  nearly 
murdered  by  garotters.  We  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who, 
having  slipped  over  a  piece  of  orange  peel  and  broken  a  tendon  of 
his  leg,  fancied,  as  is  not  uncommon,  that  he  had  received  a  blow 
on  the  injured  part.  With  a  Briton’s  prompt  instinct  he  knocked 
down  the  nearest  person  to  him,  who,  of  course,  was  utterly 
guiltless  of  contributing  to  the  injury.  This  was  before  garotting 
occupied  people’s  thoughts.  Now  that,  as  a  police-magistrate 
said  this  week,  everybody’s  head  is  full  of  it,  we  may  expect 
to  hear  of  sticks  being  even  more  freely  used.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  case  which  called  forth  that  remark,  it  is  certainly 
suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  mistakes  occurring.  A  gentleman 
who  was  going  home  late  at  night  saw  two  men  standing  in  a 
doorway.  As  he  turned  off  the  pavement  to  avoid  them,  One  of 
them  came  towards  him,  and,  holding  up  a  stick,  said  “Allow 
me.”  The  gentleman  would  not  allow  it,  but  drew  a  knife,  and 
threatened  to  use  it  on  the  speaker.  A  policeman  now  came  up,, 
and  the  bearer  of  the  stick  was  given  into  custody,  whereupon  he 
pretended  that  his  object  was  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman 
knew  Captain  Towneley.  The  other  man  stood  still,  and  said, 
nothing.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners, 
it  appeared  that  the  bearer  of  the  stick  was  a  member  of  the 
“  ring  ” — not,  however,  of  the  ring  which  boasts  of  King  and  Mace 
among  its  ornaments,  but  of  the  ring  which  is  formed  on 
Epsom  and  other  racecourses.  This  prisoner,  in  fact,  belonged 
rather  to  the  intellectual  than  to  the  physical  division  of  human 
labourers,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  he  would  be  more  pro¬ 
ficient  at  handling  a  pencil  than  a  bludgeon.  But  as  he  called 
himself  a  racing  prophet,  the  magistrate  appeared  to  consider 
that,  as  his  proper' business  must  necessarily  languish  during  the 
winter  months,  it  was  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  taken, 
to  garotting  until  the  spring  meetings.  The  other  prisoner 
described  himself  as  a  baker,  which  is  a  business  favourable 
to  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  ann,  but  has  no 
necessary  tendency  towards  violent  robbery.  Still,  when  a  baker 
describes  himself  as  living  upon  money  which  has  been  left 
to  him,  the  police  are  justified  in  suspecting  that  all  is 
not  quite  right.  The  prisoners  were  remanded,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  they  can  produce  friends  to  testify 
to  their  respectability.  One  of  them  either  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  slightly  drunk.  It  is  quite  possible  that  two  persons 
may  encounter  one  another  late  at  night,  and  that  the  closeness 
of  proximity  in  which  they  find  themselves  may  be  caused  by 
temporary  obliviousness,  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  of  the  reserve 
and  distance  which  ought  to  prevail  between  total  strangers.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  use  of  a  knife  would  be  deplorable,  while 
the  use  of  a  stick  might  only  produce  consequences  which  would 
be  highly  diverting  if  represented  on  the  stage  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  However,  the  only 'meeting  of  the  kind  which  we  wish 
to  hear  of  is  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Toole  and  Mr.  Paul  Bedford.. 
It  would  be  very  pleasant  if  all  ticket-of-leave  men  were  as  harm¬ 
less  and  as  diverting  as  Bottles,  and  if  the  only  pain  that  any  of 
us  were  likely  to  feel,  in  walking  home  after  a  visit  to  the  Adelphi, 
were  a  pain  in  the  side  from  laughing  at  the  troubles  of  Miv 
Aspen  Quiver, 
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M.  JULES  GERARD. 

E  trust  that  our  readers  have  not  entirely  forgotten  the 
successive  modifications  of  comment  with  which,  on 
three  different  occasions,  we  have  recently  noticed  the  work  en¬ 
titled  Voyages  et  Chasses  dans  V Himalaya,  par  Jules  Gerard.  In 
our  Number  of  October  n,  we  were  misled  into  the  error  of 
treating  M.  Gerard  as  the  author  of  the  book,  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  any  external  indication  to  the  contrary,  and  to 
our  unhesitating  faith  in  the  title-page  above  quoted.  On 
November  15,  we  were  a  second  time  misled  into  what  subse¬ 
quently  appeared  to  be  the  error  of  stigmatizing  this  work — ascer¬ 
tained  during  the  interval  to  be  a  translation  of  Mr.  Dunlop’s  work 
of  the  same  name  —  as  a  fraud  on  the  public  and  a  piracy  on  the 
part  of  its  French  publishers,  in  which  M.  Gerard  was  implicated. 
This  error  arose  in  consequence  of  our  copies  of  the  work  having 
no  words  on  the  title-page  indicating  that  it  was  a  mere  trans¬ 
lation,  and  no  preface  or  any  thing  else  to  show  that  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  Mr.  Dunlop  had  been  obtained.  On  the  same  day, 
s.  correspondent  of  the  Field,  referring  to  our  first  article  of 
'October  1 1,  asserted  that  the  work  did  contain  a  prefatory 
notice  with  such  an  authorization.  Upon  this  we  at  once  pro¬ 
cured  a  new  copy ;  and,  finding  in  it,  not  a  prefatory  notice,  but 
a  fly-leaf  pasted  in  at  the  end  which  did  contain  such  an  authori¬ 
zation,  we  hastened  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  public  on 
November  22,  in  order  to  clear  M.  Gerard  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  piracy,  and  to-  justify  the  expressions  used  by  our¬ 
selves  in  reviewing  our  own  defective  copies.  We  still,  however, 
considered  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  supported  the  pre¬ 
sumption,  though  they  stopped  short  of  definitively  establishing 
the  fact,  of  M.  Gerard’s  complicity  in  the  issue  of  what,  so  far 
as  we  in  England  understand  the  words,  was  fairly  open  to  the 
imputation  of  being  a  fraudulent  title-page,  inasmuch  as  it 
substituted  the  name  of  the  translator  or  editor  for  that  of  the 
author,  without  making  any  mention  whatever  of  the  latter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  received  the  following  letter 
from  M.  Gerard.  We  owe  that  gentleman  the  duty  of  making  it 
public  without  loss  of  time,  and  we  have  now  much  satisfaction  in 
doing  so :  — 

Victoria  Hotel,  Liverpool,  le  28  novembre  1862. 

Monsieur  l’Editeur, 

Cette  lettre  que  j’ai  riionneur  tie  vous  adresser  aujourd’hui,  et  que  je  vous 
prie  de  vouloir  bien  inserer  dans  la  proehaine  livraison  de  votre  journal,  est 
ma  reponse  aux  deux  articles,  tres-offensants  pour  moi,  qui  ont  paru  dans  le 
Saturday  Review  des  15  et  22  novembre  ;  en  meme  temps  qu’a  la  lettre,  plus 
courtoise,  quo  vous  m’ecrivez  ce  matin.  M.  Dunlop,  auteur  des  Chasses 
dans  V Himalaya,  ayant  eu  l’attention  de  m’oftrir  son  interessant  ouvrage, 
j’ai  voulu  rendre  politesse  par  politesse  h  un  confrere  etranger  dans  le  sport, 
et  j’ai  pense  que  la  meilleure  politesse  que  je  pouvais  lui  faire,  etait  de  faire 
connaitre  ses  ‘Chasses’  dans  mon  pays.  C’est  pourquoi  je  demandai  a 
M.  Dunlop  s’il  lui  serait  agreable  que  ses  Chasses  dans  V Himalaya  fussent 
presentees,  par  moi,  au  monde  chasseur  de  mon  pays,  c’est-a-dire,  s’il  lui  e'tait 
agreable  que  je  fusse  le  parrain  de  son  livre.  M.  Dunlop  m’ayant  repon-du 
affirmativement,  je  priai  un  de  mes  amis,  qui  sait  l’anglais,  de  vouloir  bien 
travailler  avec  moi  a  la  traduction  de  cet  ouvrage.  Je  dois  ajeuter  que, 
malgre  l’interet  incontestable  du  livre,  et  malgre  mon  patronage,  j’eus  beau- 
coup  de  peine  a  obtenir  sa  publication,  parce  que,  en  France,  on  n’airne  pas 
les  chasses  et  les  voyages  autant  qu’en  Angleterre  et  dans  d’autres  pays. 
Ce  ne  fut  meme  qu’a  la  condition  que  j’ecrivais,  pour  cette  circonstance,  un 
nouveau  volume  de  mes  dernieres  chasses  que  M.  Michel  Levy  consentit  a 
editer  l’ouvrage  de  M.  Dunlop,  sous  mon  patronage,  avec  le  110m  de  son 
parrain,  et  une  preface  qui  expliquait,  en  tete  du  livre,  que  M.  Dunlop  etait 
l’auteur  de  l’ouvrage  dont  j’avais  accepte  volontiers  d’etre  le  traducteur  et  le 
parrain.  Cette  pre'face  ayant  ete  omise  dans  les  premiers  exemplaires  tires, 
des  que  je  l’appris,  j’eerivis,  de  Londres,  a  M.  Michel  Levy,  en  lui  envoyant 
une  seconde  preface.  M.  Michel  Le'vy  me  re'pondit :  que  l’erreur  venait  de 
son  imprimerie,  ou  la  premiere  preface  avait  ete  perdue  ;  mais  que  la  seconde 
allait  etre  imprimee  de  suite,  et  que  cela  n’avait  pas  grande  importance,  la 
premiere  edition  etant  encore  chez  le  brocheur.  J’ai  pu  m’assurer,  depuis,  que 
M.  Michel  Le'vy  avait  tenu  sa  promesse.  En  resume',  monsieur,  j’ai  donne 
mon  nom  a  l’ouvrage  d’un  confrere  dans  le  sport,  avec  son  adhesion  —  remis¬ 
sion  et  la  place  de  la  preface  est  une  erreur  de  l’e'diteur,  et  non  la  mienne. 

En  consequence,  je  vous  demande,  dans  la  proehaine  livraison  du  Saturday 
JReview,  que  vous  vouliez  bien  rectifier  ce  que  les  articles  precedents  conte- 
■mient  d’offensant  pour  moi.  Dans  cette  attente,  je  suis, 

Monsieur, 

votre  respectueux  serviteur, 
Jules  Gerard. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  we  had  known  all  this  before,  or  had 
had  any  means  of  knowing  or  conjecturing  it.  We  could  never 
have  guessed  at  the  terms  which  the  French  publishers  thought  fit 
to  impose  on  M.  Gerard.  It  is  hard  upon  him  that  they  should 
eat  sour  grapes,  and  his  teeth  be  set  on  edge.  It  is  natural  and 
intelligible  enough  that  he  should  be  displeased  with  the  language 
in  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  characterize  the  whole  transaction 
as  it  appeared  when  we  wrote  the  articles  of  which  he  complains. 
He  was  conscious  of  having  discharged  his  duty  towards  the 
public  by  placing  his  preface  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers,  and 
cannot,  of  course,  be  held  responsible  for  their  conduct  in 
first  omitting  it  altogether,  and  then  misplacing  it  at  the  end  of 
the  book  5  and  he  distinctly  states  that  it  is  with  Mr.  Dunlop’s 
consent  that  he  has  given  his  name  to  the  work.  These 
circumstances  will  suffice  to  establish  his  complete  exculpa¬ 
tion.  His  imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  his  presumable  unacquaintance  with  our  remarks 
otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  irresponsible  off-hand 
translation,  must  have  hindered  him  from  accurately  perceiving 
that,  even  when  the  case  appeared  worst  against  him,  we  were 
careful  to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  his  position  and 
that  of  his  publishers.  As  a  stranger  and  a  Frenchman,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  nation  whose  ways  in  literature  are  not  as  our  ways, 
.lie  deserves  every  consideration  at  our  hands ;  and  his  letter, 


which  we  now  publish,  while  it  exonerates  him  fully  from 
all  complicity  in  fraud,  or  intention  of  fraud,  serves  also  to 
show  with  what  perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith  he  uses  the 
plenary  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  appeals 
to  his  position  as  parrain  of  the  work  in  justification  of  its  title— 
page. 

We  are  glad  to  part  with  M.  Gerard  on  the  same  friendly  terms 
upon  which  we  have  been  used  hitherto  to  welcome  him  in  his 
own  person,  and  hope  to  do  so  again  when  he  fulfils  the  terms 
which  his  publishers  have  imposed  upon  him  as  the  condition  of 
accepting  Mr.  Dunlop’s  book.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject 
altogether,  however,  we  have  still  something  to  say  with  reference 
to  these  gentlemen,  and  to  a  practice  of  publishers  in  France 
regarding  interlingual  literary  matters,  which  appears  to  be  rapidly 
gaining  ground.  Being  desirous,  during  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  affair,  to  do  justice  to  M.  Gerard  and  all  parties  concerned 
by  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  case  at  the  fountain-head,  we 
commissioned  a  person  at  Paris  in  whom  we  have  entire  confidence 
to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  The  immediate  result  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation  was  to  inform  us  of  the  stitcher’s  having  neglected, 
as  mentioned  by  M.  Gerard  in  his  letter,  to  fasten  the  affixed 
fly-leaf  in  the  book  when  issued,  and  this  culpable  carelessness 
took  place  in  not  less  than  a  hundred  copies.  He  further  informs 
us  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  Paris  to  publish  trans¬ 
lations  under  the  name  of  the  translator,  not  from  any  desire 
of  depriving  the  original  author  of  his  share  of  the  merit, 
but  to  increase  the  sale,  as  a  work  by  a  known  French 
author  sells  much  better  than  one  bearing  the  name  of  even 
a  leading  English  author.  In  support  of  this,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  editions  of  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Miss  Bronte’s 
writings  are  failures.  We,  who  have  read  a  French  Pickwick  from 
beginning  to  end,  are  well  assured  it  is  a  failure ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  that  circumstance  will  be  held  by  the  English  public  as  a 
sufficient  justification  of  a  publisher  who  deliberately  deceives 
in  order  to  put  an  extra  guinea  in  his  pocket.  The  practice,  if  this 
statement  be  true  —  and  we  are  confident  it  is  true  —  is  most 
pernicious  and  reprehensible,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  mutual 
confidence  and  all  fair  dealing.  The  publisher  guards  himself, 
and  averts  the  consequences  of  piracy,  by  inserting  a  declaration  of 
the  original  authorship  in  his  version,  wdiile  he  prevents  the  risk 
of  injury  to  his  sale  by  hiding  it  behind  the  appendix.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  henceforth  the  eyes  of  those  whose  fate  it  may  be 
to  undergo  translation  into  French  will  be  wide  open  against  the 
contingency  of  their  literary  fame  and  their  interests  suffering  any 
such  detriment.  We  cannot  regret  having  had  this  opportunity 
of  showing  the  treatment  to  which  the  bees  are  subjected  by  the 
drones  — 
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REVIEWS. 


LADY  MORGAN.* 

YDNEY  LADY  MORGAN,  as  she  delighted  to  call  herself, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of  the  present 
century.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  met  with  a  character  in  which 
strength  and  weakness  were  more  singularly  combined.  With  all 
her  vanity,  affectation,  and  frivolity,  she  was  a  warmhearted 
woman  of  genius ;  and  although  she  paid  assiduous  court  to  the 
lordly  or  titled  oppressors  of  her  country,  she  was  a  zealous, 
disinterested,  liberal-minded  Irish  patriot  to  boot.  Her  flowery 
sentimentality  could  not  hide  her  depth  of  feeling  and  richness  of 
imagination,  while  the  wildest  creations  of  her  fancy  were  built  on 
a  solid  foundation  of  good  sense.  Her  w’orldliness  never  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  making  large  sacrifices  for  her  family,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  nor  from  contracting  warm  attachments  for  her 
friends.  She  had  an  intense  sense  of  right  and  wrong— she 
was  always  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  or  persecuted  —  and 
although  her  theological  opinions  were  far  from  orthodox,  she 
was  practically  a  good  Christian.  She  was  never  free  of  the 
corporation  of  fine  ladies  in  Dublin  or  London ;  but  she  saw  a 
good  deal  of  them ;  and  her  reputation  caused  her  acquaintance 
to  be  eagerly  courted  by  the  leading  Continental  celebrities  from  the 
time  when  she  first  visited  France  and  Italy  until  her  death.  Her 
reminiscences,  therefore,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  worth  preserving, 
nor  the  story  of  her  life  to  be  worth  telling ;  and  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  her  papers  for  the  press  has  devolved  on  Mr.  Ilepworth 
Dixon  and  Miss  Jewsbury.  The  history  of  the  publication  is 
given  by  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon  in  the  Preface : — 

Lady  Morgan  liad  not  only  proposed  to  write  her  own  Memoirs,  but  bad 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  her  task.  A  good  part  of  her  volume  bad  been 
prepared  under  her  own  eyes  for  the  press  ;  much  of  the  correspondence  to  be 
used  had  been  marked ;  and'  tliecopious  diaries  in  which  she  bad  noted  tlieevents 
of  her  life  and  the  course  of  her  thoughts,  supplied  nearly  all  the  additions  which 
could  be  desired.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Lady 
Morgan  could  be  judiciously  left  to  tell  her  own  story  in  her  own  way. 

In  this  preparation  of  her  papers,  Lady  Morgan  had  received  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  assistance  from  Miss  Jewsbury ;  more  than  once  in  her  conver¬ 
sations  with  me  she  had  referred  with  satis  action  to  this  assistance,  and  even 
expressed  a  desire,  that  after  her  death,  Miss  Jewsbury  should  complete  the 
arrangement  of  her  papers.  My  own  choice  would  have  led  me,  independ¬ 
ently,  to  the  quarter  pointed  out  by  Lady  Morgan,  and  I  have  pleasure  in 
bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Jewsbury  undertook  the  task  with 


*  Lady  Morgan’s  Memoirs  :  Autobiography,  Diaries  and  Correspondence. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Loudon:  William  H.  Allen  &  Go.  1862. 
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alacrity,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  working  out  in  some  degree  her  ideas  of 
Lady  Morgan’s  character  and  work. 

In  this  labour  many  eager  hands  have  joined.  The  services  of  Lady 
Morgan’s  nieces,  Mrs.  Inwood  Jones  and  Mrs.  Geale,  have  been  constant  and 
indispensable. 

Miss  Jews}) my  has  done  her  part  admirably — apparently  omit¬ 
ting  nothing  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  character,  and 
adding  nothing  but  what  was  needed  to  fill  up  puzzling  chasms  or 
elucidate  obscure  passages.  She  has  more  than  carried  out  —  she 
has  improved  upon — the  wishes  and  conceptions  of  her  deceased 
friend.  Like  the  embryo  Reynolds  or  Lawrence  who  is  called 
in  by  the  popular  painter  of  the  hour  to  finish  the  draperies 
or  fill  in  the  background  of  a  portrait,  she  has  left  ample  traces  of 
her  own  artistic  touch  on  the  canvas ;  and  we  fully  believe  that  if 
she  had  not  been  checked  by  affectionate  recollections  and  a 
pardonable  partiality,  she  would  have  left  more.  So  acute 
an  observer  can  hardly  have  failed  to  mark  Lady  Morgan’s 
master-weakness,  or  not  have  longed  to  make  larger  allowance 
for  it  in  accounting  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable  reticences  and 
palpable  inconsistencies  of  the  autobiography.  Irish  in  all  things, 
her  ladyship  was  pre-eminently  Irish  in  her  facts,  for  which  she 
depended  very  little  on  her  memory.  It  was  not  that,  retaining 
one  impression  of  a  scene  or  incident,  she  deliberately  stated  or 
wrote  down  another ;  but,  retaining  none,  or  an  imperfect  one,  she 
stated  or  wrote  down  what  was  best  calculated  for  immediate 
effect,  most  pleasing  to  her  public,  or  most  flattering  to  herself. 
She  once  wrote  to  Lady  Charleville  from  some  town  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  to  say  that  she  had  settled  down  to  finish  one  of  her  books 
in  a  charming  country,  in  a  pretty  apartment  opening  on  a  conser¬ 
vatory,  with  a  velvet  lawn  before  her  door.  Returning  shortly 
afterwards  from  London  to  Dublin,  Lady  Charleville  stopped  at 
the  place,  hunted  up  the  address,  and  found  “  Glorvina”  in  a  small 
lodging  in  the  suburb  looking  on  a  cabbage  garden. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  as  much  self-deception  as 
vanity  in  this.  She  had  fancied  herself  into  the  heroine  of  one  of 
her  own  romances,  with  the  accessories,  and  wrote  accordingly. 
The  real  and  the  fictitious  were  so  blended  in  her,  that  it 
gradually  surpassed  her  power  to  separate  them.  She  could  not 
begin  a  novel  without  referring  to  herself,  and  she  could  not  refer 
to  herself  without  beginning  a  novel.  When  she  was  about 
twenty-seven,  a  lad  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  preserved  his  letters, 
which  are  thus  endorsed  in  her  own  hand : — 

“  Francis  Crossley,  aged  eighteen,  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  Sydney 
Owenson,  aged  eighteen.  He  was  then  intended  for  a  merchant,  but  the 
Novice  of  St.  Dominic  (which  he  copied  out  as  regularly  as  written,  in  six 
huge  volumes)  and  its  author  turned  his  head.  He  fled  from  his  counting- 
house,  went  to  India  and  became  a  great  man.” 

Lady  Morgan  (adds  Miss  Jewsbury),  when  she  endorsed  these  papers,  had 
of  course  forgotten  her  own  age.  It  is  so  sweet  to  be  “  eighteen.” 

It  is  so  sweet  to  be  eighteen — therefore  stick  to  it  that  you  were 
or  are  eighteen.  It  is  so  sweet  to  have  a  velvet  lawn  and  a  con¬ 
servatory — therefore,  sink  the  cabbage-garden,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  pleasant  falsifications  of  a  long  life.  A  train  is  laid  for 
them  at  the  commencement  by  putting  out  what  have  been  termed 
the  eyes  of  biography — namely,  dates  : — 

In  freeing  myself  from  all  dependence  on  the  planets,  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  enter  my  protest  against  Dates.  What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  dates  ? 
Cold,  false,  erroneous,  chronological  dates  —  new  style,  old  style  —  precession 
of  the  equinox,  ill-timed  calculation  of  comets,  long  since  due  at  their 
stations,  and  never  come  !  Her  poetical  idiosyncracy,  calculated  by  epochs, 
would  make  the  most  natural  points  of  reference  in  woman’s  autobiography. 
Plutarch  sets  the  example  of  dropping  dates  in  favour  of  incidents,  and  an 
authority  more  appropriate  to  the  present  pages  —  Madame  de  Genlis —  one 
of  the  most  eminent  female  writers  of  any  period,  who  began  her  own  memoirs 
at  eighty,  swept  through  nearly  an  age  of  incident  and  revolution  without 
any  reference  to  vulgar  eras  “  signifying  nothing ;  ”  the  times  themselves, 
though  “  out  of  joint,”  testifying  to  the  pleasant  incidents  she  recounts  and 
the  changes  she  witnessed.  I  mean  to  have  none  of  them. 

By  a  stretch  of  posthumous  vanity,  she  could  not  bear  that  even 
posterity  should  know  her  real  age  —  forgetting  that,  in  default  of 
accurate  information  on  this  point,  a  woman  is  commonly  set  down 
as  older  than  she  is.  If  Miss  Jewsbury  is  right  in  thinking  that 
Lady  Morgan  was  at  least  six  years  older  than  Sir  Charles,  she 
must  have  been  bom  in  or  prior  to  1776.  She  was  equally  re¬ 
luctant  to  avow  her  parentage  without  investing  it  with  a 
colouring  of  romance.  So  we  are  told  that  her  father  (an  Irish 
actor  and  manager  of  the  jolly,  rollicking  sort)  was  one  of  Nature’s 
gentlemen,  who,  born  and  bred  to  better  things,  took  to  the  stage 
in  a  freak  to  the  scandal  of  his  family,  and  that  her  grandmother 
Sydney,  grand- daughter  of  Sir  Malby  Crofton,  was  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  in  Connaught.  By  dint  of  expatiating  on  Mr.  Owenson’s 
personal  advantages  and  distinguished  manners,  she  at  length 
jecomes  actually  proud  of  her  ancestry,  talks  of  “  my  father’s 
.  louse,”  and  attributes  her  good  conduct  to  her  birth  —  Noblesse 
oblige.  Unluckily,  she  lets  out  that  she  had  written  a  song  for 
the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents,  “all  about  kisses  and  whisky,” 
and  she  is  obliged  to  own  that  this  exemplary  parent,  although 
tenderly  attached  to  his  children,  was  hopelessly  unable  to  provide 
for  them.  And  here  it  is  that  the  distinctive  excellence  of  Sydney 
Owenson’s  character  shines  out.  She  at  once  resolved  to  do  for 
herself  and  family  what  the  father  could  not  or  would  not  do  for 
them.  She  would  attain  independence  by  her  own  exertions ;  she 
would  win  comfort  and  competency,  perhaps  fame  and  affluence, 
by  her  pen.  She  thus  announces  her  resolution  to  her  father : — 

Mr.  O’F - has  been  here  ;  he  has  told  me  all ;  and  I  have  seen  your 

name  on  the  list  of  Statutes  of  Bankruptcjo  .  .  .  Now,  for  all  this,  dear 

Sir,  we  must  relieve  you  from  the  terrible  expense  you  have  been  at  for  our 
education.  Of  this  I  am  resolved  to  relieve  you,  anil  to  earn  money  for  you,  ; 
instead  of  spending  the  little  you  will  have  for  some  time  to  come.  '  I  will  not  j 


go  to  any  school  —  where  they  can  teach  me  nothing  I  did  not  know  before  !  I 
was  at  the  head  of  my  classes  at  Madame  'Person's,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Anderson 
—  the  vulgar  creature  !  —  she  is  not  worth  mentioning.  Now,  dear  papa,  1 
have  two  novels  nearly  finished  !  The  first  is  St.  Clair ;  I  think  I  wrote  it  in 
imitation  of  Werter,  which  I  read  in  school-holidays,  last  Christmas.  The  second 
is  a  French  novel,  suggested  by  my  reading  The  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Sully, 
and  falling  very  much  in  love  with  Henri  IY.  Now,  if  I  had  time  and  quiet 
to  finish  them,  I  am  sure  I  could  sell  them  ;  and  observe,  Sir,  Miss  Burney 
got  three  thousand  pounds  for  Camilla,  and  brought  out  Evelina  unknown  to 
her  father ;  but  all  this  will  take  time.  Meanwhile,  I  want  an  asylum  both 
for  myself  and  Olivia.  .  .  .  Well,  Dr.  Pellegrini  approves  of  my  inten¬ 

tion,  which  is,  simply  for  the  present,  to  go  as  instructress  or  companion  to 
young  ladies.  My  books,  against  which  lie  says  there  is  nothing  but  my 
youth  —  but  that  will  soon  cure  itself — won’t  be  ready  for  a  year  to  come. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter ;  but  the  next,  in  which  she 
speaks  of  herself  and  sister  as  just  leaving  school,  is  headed 
St.  Andrew  Street,  18 — ,  when  she  could  not  have  been  less 
than  twenty-four.  The  only  key  to  the  mystification  is  that 
she  altered  the  date,  and  that  her  plan  was  formed  some  years 
before.  In  pursuance  of  it,  she  became  governess  in  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Featherstone,  of  Bracklin,  with  whom  she  remained  till 
April  or  May,  1801.  St.  Clair -was  published  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  year.  Miss  Jewsbury’s  account  of  it  is  that  it  had 
some  success,  and  in  spite  of  faults  and  absurdities  contained  the 

romise  of  better  things.  It  was  translated  into  German,  with  a 

iographical  notice  prefixed,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
authoress  had  strangled  herself  with  an  embroidered  cambric 
handkerchief  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  love.  No  one  was  less  liable 
to  such  a  catastrophe,  although,  by  her  own  account,  she  was 
annually  driving  admirers  by  the  score  to  the  verge  of  suicide. 
Miss  Jewsbury  places  implicit  credence  in  the  bona-fide  existence 
of  a  host  of  lovers,  speaking  the  genuine  language  of  adoration. 
We  have  our  doubts  ;  for  Lady  Morgan  lived,  breathed,  and  had 
her  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  factitious  gallantly,  and  liked,  to 
her  dying  day,  to  be  addressed  as  the  object  of  devotion.  The- 
Irishmen  of  her  youth  were  not  slow  to  gratify  her ;  and  no 
serious  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  inflated  language  they 
employed  to  make  her  believe  herself  the  actual  Glorvina  of  her 
tale.  Her  very  publisher,  Sir  R.  Phillips,  falls  into  the  same 
strain :  — 

I  hope  to  maintain  your  good  opinion,  and  that  we  shall  be  as  much  in 
love  with  each  other  twenty  years  hence  as  we  are  now. 

When  you  compare  me  to  a  Jesuit  and  a  Jew,  you  must  be  acting  under 
the  conviction  of  the  slavery  in  which  I  am  held  by  your  fascinations !  I 
would  resent  such  treatment  if  experience  in  such  matters  had  not  taught  me 
that  in  struggling  against  female  caprice  and  despotism,  the  invariable 
effect  is  to  draw  one’s  chains  the  tighter  and  to  make  them  still  more  galling 
and  potent. 

If  I  buy  the  poetry  without  seeing  it,  it  is  obvious  that  affection  gets  the 
better  of  prudence,  aud  that  you,  and  not  the  poems,  are  the  chief  object  of 
my  purchase. 

Subsequently  to  tbe  publication  of  ber  first  novel,  sbe  accepted 
the  situation  of  governess  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Crawford  of  Fort 
William,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  quitted  them  some  time  in 
1803,  on  finding  that  “the  good  folks  were  determined  on  going 
for  life  to  Castle  Tumble-down  ” — as  she  was  pleased  to  christen 
their  mansion.  She  joined  her  father  and  sister  at  Inniskillen, 
and  there  finished  her  novel  of  The  Novice  of  St.  Dominic.  When 
it  was  fairly  copied  out,  she  determined  to  take  it  to  London 
herself :  — 

In  those  days  the  journey  was  long,  and  somewhat  hazardous  for  a  young 
girl.  There  was  the  sea  voyage,  and  the  long  coach  journey  afterwards, 
from  Holyhead  to  London.  She  had  to  travel  alone,  and  she  had  very  little 
money  to  help  her  on  her  way. 

She  used  to  say  to  her  nieces,  in  after  life,  that  they —  carefully-nurtured 
girls  as  they  were  —  little  knew  the  struggles  and  difficulties  she  had  to 
encounter  in  her  early  days. 

Her  first  journey  to  London  was  in  curious  contrast  to  the  brilliant  visits 
she  subsequently  made.  When  the  coach  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  “  Swan 
with  Two  Necks,”  in  Lad  Lane,  she  had  not  a  notion  where  to  go  or  what  to 
do  next,  and  sat  down  upon  her  small  trunk  in  the  yard  to  wait  until  the 
bustle  of  arrival  should  have  a  little  subsided.  Overcome  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  she  fell  fast  asleep.  For  some  time  no  one  remarked  her— at  last,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  her  fellow-passenger  in  the  coach  saw  her  sitting 
there,  and  he  had  the  humanity  to  commend  her  himself  to  the  care  of  the 
heads  of  the  establishment,  begging  that  they  would  take  care  of  her,  and 
see  that  she  was  properly  attended  to. 

The  friend  who  thus  unexpectedly  interposed  on  her  behalf,  was  the  late 
Mr.  Quentin  Dick.  It  was  the  beginning  of  her  acquaintance  with  him. 

This  is  a  somewhat  apocryphal  anecdote,  and  so  is  that  which 
Miss  Jewsbury  relates  in  commendation  of  the  book :  — 

The  Novice  of  St.  Dominic  was  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  read  it 
over  again  in  his  last  illness,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a  book  of  which  any 
author  might  be  proud. 

We  wonder  how  this  curious  incident  escaped  the  discriminating 
inquiries  of  Earl  Stanhope. 

Her  first  decided  success  was  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,  published  in 
1806  —  a  national  novel,  in  which  she  managed  to  interweave 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information,  laboriously  collected,  touch¬ 
ing  the  customs,  manners,  and  local  history  of  Ireland.  She  justly 
prided  herself  on  her  research,  and  a  little  too  much  on  her 
learning,  which  was  a  smattering  at  best.  But  she  always  took 
care  to  avoid  anachronisms,  as  well  as  scenes  or  traits  out  of 
keeping  with  the  country  or  the  time,  such  as  she  incidentally 
points  out  in  a  popular  rival,  who  represented  an  Italian  ordering 
a  hot  dinner  and  a  fire  in  the  South  of  Italy  in  autumn.  Ida 
of  Athens,  published  in  1818,  produced  her  “  First  Taste  in  Criti¬ 
cism,”  the  title  of  a  chapter,  from  which  we  learn  that  for  the 
“taste  ’’  in  question — a  fierce  diatribe  in  the  Quarterly —  she  was 
indebted  to  her  charms :  — . 
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Croker  was  one  of  the  Irish  crowd  of  Miss  Owenson's  adorers,  and  his 
vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  his  person  and  address  were  invincible.  Miss 
Owen  son,  courted  by  the  most  wealthy  and  accomplished  men  of  Irish 
society,  had  no  eyes  for  the  briefless  barrister  ;  not  much  patience  with  his 
audacities  and  personalities. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  feud  which  lasted  till  the 
death  of  the  aggressor,  who  certainly  had  the  worst  of  it,  for 
Counsellor  Conway  Crawley  (in  Florence  Macarthj ),  is  one  of  the 
best  satirical  portraits  in  the  language,  not  excepting  Rigby  (in 
Coningsby ),  for  which  the  same  original  unwittingly  and  unwillingly 
sat.  A  curious  mode  of  attack  was  put  in  force  against  her  by 
the  Quarterly.  In  the  Index  to  the  1 7th  volume  we  find :  — 

Morgan  (Lady),  her  falsehood,  279;  licentiousness,  281 ;  impiety,  283. 

In  the  General  Index :  — 

Morgan  (Lady),  her  unwomanly  brutality,  xvii.  223. 

Morgan  (Lady),  writings  of,  viewed  with  disgust  by  English  ladies, 
xxi.  144. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  any  man  calling  himself  a  gentleman 
could  have  been  guilty  of  such  pitiable  and  persevering  malignity. 

Long  before  this  she  had  become  famous,  had  rim  the  gauntlet 
of  the  gay  circles  of  Dublin,  and  had  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of 
the  corresponding  sets  in  London — a  privilege  for  which  she  was 
mainly  indebted  to  Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn,  with  whom,  for 
some  time  prior  to  her  marriage,  she  was  residing  as  a  kind 
of  humble  companion  to  the  Marchioness.  Nothing  pleased  her 
more,  in  her  old  age,  than  to  have  it  insinuated  that  there  was 
“  something  wrong”  between  her  and  the  proud  Marquis;  and 
Miss  Jewsbury  takes  this  quite  au  serieux,  remarking — “Alto¬ 
gether,  he  was  about  as  dangerous  a  man  for  a  brilliant  young 
woman  to  be  brought  near  as  could  easily  be  found.”  She  had. 
just  before  remarked,  apropos  of  a  love  letter  deliberately  provoked 
from  Mr.  Wallace  :  — 

It  was  the  fashion  for  all  the  men  to  adore  her  ;  Sir  Charles  Ormsby,  Lord 
Guildford,  Mr.  Archdeacon  King,  Sir  Eichard  Phillips,  even  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn  ;  and  the  crowd  of  lovers  who  were  always  flying  about  her  was 
the  standing  joke  of  Lady  Abercorn. 

If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  a  visitor  at  Baron’s 
Court  or  Stanmore  Priory,  she  would  have  had  (i.  e.  have  duly 
recorded)  a  flirtation  with  him.  The  marriage  she  reluctantly 
made  with  the  domestic  physician  of  the  establishment  suggests 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  there  was  more  flourish  and  mockery 
than  earnestness  in  the  proposals  of  the  baronets,  King’s  counsel, 
archdeacons,  and  captains.  In  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 1 ,  Lord  and 
Lady  Abercorn  made  up  and  hurried  on  a  marriage  between  her  and 
Dr.  Charles  Morgan,  whose  letters,  during  her  short  absence, 
express  the  most  ardent  and  extravagant  passion  that  ever  in¬ 
flamed  the  breast  of  an  M.D. :  — 

Oh,  God !  oh,  God  !  my  poor  lacerated  mind  !  but  the  horrid  task  is  over, 
and  now,  dearest  woman  (for  such  you  are  and  ever  will  be  to  me)  take  me 
to  you,  your  own  ardent  lover  ;  let  me  throw  myself  on  your  bosom,  and 
give  vent  to  my  burdened  heart ;  let  me  feel  your  gentle  pressure,  the 
warmth  of  your  breath,  and  your  still  warmer  tear  on  my  cheek.  Think, 
love,  of  those  delicious  moments  !  when  all  created  things  but  our  two  selves 
were  forgotten  ;  of  those  instants  wherein  we  lived  eternities. 

She  thought  rather  differently  of  those  delicious  moments,  or  was 
not  eager  for  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  them,  for  she  confessedly 
tried  to  back  out :  — 

Lady  Morgan  used  to  tell,  very  comically,  of  her  dismay  at  finding  herself 
fairly  caught  in  the  toils.  Any  romance  she  had  felt  about  Sir  Charles  was 
frightened  out  of  her  for  the  time  being,  and  she  said  she  would  have  given 
anything  to  be  able  to  run  away  again.  Neither  was  much  delay  accorded 
to  her.  On  a  cold  morning  in  January,  she  was  sitting  in  the  library  by  the 
fire,  in  her  morning  wrapper,  when  Lady  Abercorn  opened  the  door,  and 
said,  “  Glorvina,  come  upstairs  directly,  and  be  married  ;  there  must  be  no 
more  trifling !  ” 

Her  ladyship  took1  Miss  Owenson’s  arm,  and  led  her  upstairs  into  her 
dressing-room,  where  a  table  was  arranged  for  the  ceremony — the  family 
chaplain,  standing  in  full  canonicals,  with  his  book  open,  and  Sir  Charles 
ready  to  receive  her.  There  was  no  escape  left.  The  ceremony  proceeded, 
and  "the  Wild  Irish  Girl  was  married  past  redemption. 

Whilst  the  engagement  was  yet  pending,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
paid  an  opportune  visit  to  Baron’s  Court,  and  was  easily  persuaded 
to  knight  the  family  physician  of  his  host — an  event  which  mate¬ 
rially  aided  in  dissipating  the  remaining  scruples  of  the  “  Wild 
Irish  Girl,”  who  was  then  in  her  thirty-sixth  or  thirty-seventh 
year.  Her  sister,  a  pretty  and  agreeable  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
Dublin  physician,  had  already  become  Lady  Clarke  by  a  similar 
process ;  and  no  small  alarm  was  felt  by  both  sisters  when  the 
legal  right  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  confer  knighthood  since  the 
Union  was  formally  impugned. 

The  marriage  turned  out  a  happy  one  for  both  parties ;  for  he 
was  never  tired  of  repeating  her  praises  to  herself  and  others, 
which  she  reciprocated  by  declaring  that  he  was  the  wisest, 
brightest,  handsomest  of  his  sex.  He  was  a  good-looking,  good- 
natured  man,  with  some  reading  and  some  talent,  who  would  have 
passed  muster  well  enough  if  he  had  been  kept  in  the  background, 
and  had  not  tried  to  imitate  the  rattling  vivacity  of  his  wife.  He 
was  also  an  avowed  freethinker,  and  lost  his  few  Dublin  patients 
by  the  sceptical  tendency  of  his  opinions.  An  illustration  is 
boldly  given  by  Miss  Jewsbury,  which  we  should  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  supply  on  our  own  responsibility :  — 

Lady  Morgan  used  to  tell,  in  a  very  droll  manner,  a  stoiy  about  a  visit 
that  Sir  Charles  paid  to  Moore  whilst  he  was  laid  up  with  the  leg  of  which 
he  complains  in  the  preceding  note.  Moore  was  a  good  Catholic,  or  at  least 
very  orthodox  in  his  opinions  ;  Sir  Charles  was  neither.  On  this  occasion, 
after  examining  and  prescribing  for  the  leg,  he  sat  down  on  the  bedside  and 
entered  into  a  physiological  and  metaphysical  discussion.  Moore,  for  a  time, 
sustained  his  part,  until  he  became  somewhat  hardly  pressed,  when  he 
exclaimed — 


“  Oh,  Morgan,  talk  no  more — consider  my  immortal  sold  !  ” 

“  Damn  your  soul !  ”  said  Sir  Charl.es,  impatiently — “  attend  to  my  argu¬ 
ment.” 

As  Lady  Morgan  latterly  told  the  story,  on  Moore’s  exclaiming, 
“Leave  me  my  immortal  soul,”  poor  dear  Sir  Charles  wittily 
replied,  “Damn  your  immortal  soul.” 

After  residing  a  few  months  with  their  noble  patron  at  Baron’s 
Court,  they  set  up  what  turned  out  a  very  agreeable  house  in 
Dublin.  It  gained  celebrity  enough  to  be  hitched  into  a  popular 
song :  — 

Och,  Dublin  city,  there's  no  doubting, 

Bates  every  city  upon  the  say  ; 

’Tis  there  you’ll  hear  O’Connell  spouting, 

An’  Lady  Morgan  making  tay. 

It  was  to  furnish  the  house  in  Kildare  Street  that  she  wrote 
O'Donnell,  which  is  still  read  with  interest,  the  heroine  being  an 
ex-govemess,  who  marries  a  Duke,  and,  as  usual,  was  intended  for 
herself.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  visited  France  in  1815 
and  1816,  and  published  the  result  of  their  observations  in  1 8 1 7, 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  for  which  Colburn  gave  1,000/.  The 
work  succeeded,  despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  rabid  abuse  of 
her  old  enemy,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  Florence  Macarthy, 
in  which  she  paid  off  old  scores  with  interest.  In  March,  18x8, 
Colburn  proposed  to  them  to  visit  Italy,  and  write  a  work  upon  it 
similar  in  plan  and  proportions  to  the  one  on  France,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  2,000/.  They  closed  with  the  offer,  and 
the  result  was  the  book  which  Lord  Byron  pronounced 
“fearless  and  excellent.”  The  O'Briens  and  Flaherty s  (1827) 
fully  sustained  her  reputation,  although  she  does  little  more  than 
reproduce  her  favourite  scenes  and  characters ;  but  this  was  her 
last  decided  literary  success,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  quality  or  trace  the  fate  of  her  remaining 
publications,  to  Miss  Jewsbury.  In  1837  a  pension  of  300/.  a 
year  was  granted  to  her  by  the  Crown  (Lord  Melbourne  being 
Prime  Minister),  at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  It  was  stated  to  be  in  acknowledgment  of  her  merits, 
“  literary  and  patriotic.”  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  she 
removed  to  London.  “  Dublin  had  long  been  distasteful  to  her, 
for  Dublin  is,  after  all,  a  provincial  city,  and  the  society  lacked 
the  brightness  and  freedom  of  a  great  capital.”  But  she  was 
transplanted  too  late ;  and  she  was  never  qualified  to  shine  in  the 
refined  and  fastidious  society  of  a  “great  capital :  ” — 

Her  maimers  had  not  that  repose 
Which  suits  the  house  of  Vere  de  Yere. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  who  met  her  in  Paris  in  1816,  says :  — 

Her  vivacity  and  rather  springing  carriage  seemed  very  strange  in 
Parisian  circles.  She  soon  learned  that  good  taste  of  itself  condemns  this 
kind  of  demeanour  ;  in  fact,  gesticulation  and  noisy  manners  have  never  been 
popular  in  France. 

Unluckily,  she  never  did  learn  this.  She  erroneously  fancied  that 
she  was  expected  to  entertain  the  company,  be  it  what  it  might ; 
and  she  was  fond  of  telling  stories  in  which  she  figured  as  the 
companion  of  the  great,  instead  of  confining  herself  to  scenes  of 
Irish  low  life,  which  she  described  inimitably.  Lady  Cork  used 
to  say,  “  I  like  Lady  Morgan  very  much  as  an  Irish  blackguard, 
but  I  can’t  endure  her  as  an  English  fine  lady.”  Yet  she  found 
no  difficulty  in  collecting  what  she  called,  a  brilliant  throng  in 
William  Street,  Albert  Gate.  Her  little  dinners  frequently  com¬ 
prised  the  principal  luminaries  of  the  literary  world,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  the  stars  of  politics  and  fashion;  and  she  was  a 
delightful  companion  by  her  own  fireside,  with  no  one  present  to 
whom  she  was  anxious  to  show  off.  During  the  latter  years  of 
her  life,  her  house  derived  at  intervals  a  great  additional  charm 
from  the  presence  of  her  nieces,  daughters  of  Sir  Arthur  Clarke, 
who  looked  well,  talked  well,  drew  well,  and  sang  to  admiration. 
It  was  in  allusion  to  his  reported  engagement  with  one  of  them  that 
Rogers  said,  “  Whenever  my  name  is  coupled  with  that  of 
a  young  lady  in  this  manner,  I  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
say  I  have  been  refused.”  Like  Moore,  she  has  been  accused 
of  an  inordinate  fondness  for  rank  and  title,  but  a  plausible 
defence  is  suggested  by  Miss  Jewsbury: — “The  titles  and 
equipages  of  her  great  acquaintance  were  to  her  what  scalps  are 
to  an  Indian  brave,  outward  and  visible  signs  of  conquest.” 
In  other  words,  social  equality  with  inherited  distinction  is 
enjoyed  by  genius  as  the  criterion  or  copestone  of  success.  At 
all  events,  the  moral  of  her  life  stands  unimpaired  by  her  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  no  one  was  better  entitled  to  commend  it  as  fraught 
with  an  improving  lesson  to  the  rising  generation :  — 

I  would  wish  to  impress  on  young  people  who  are  beginning  life  as  I  did, 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  the  absolute  need  of  concentrated  industry ; 
a  definite  purpose,  and  above  all,  conduct  dictated  by  common  sense,  as  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  give  genius  its  value  and  its  success.  No  woman,  from 
Sappho  downwards,  ever  fell  out  of  the  ranks  without  finding  that  her  “  self- 
sacrifice  ”  was  only  another  name  for  indulged  selfishness.  “  The  light  that 
leads  astray  ”  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  “  light  from  Heaven.” 

Lady  Morgan  was  not  strong  in  French ;  and,  by  a  sort  of 
fatality,  almost  every  sentence  of  French  in  these  volumes  is  defaced 
by  a  grammatical  error  or  a  misprint. 


CAEOLINGIAN  ROMANCE.* 

HE  romances  about  Arthur  and  Charles  the  Great  may  be 
looked  at  from  several  points  of  view.  To  some  minds,  the 
Arthurian  cycle  at  least  must  have  a  charm  on  its  own  account, 

*  Gaydon ;  Chanson  de  Geste,  publiee  pour  la  premiere  fois  dlapres  les  trois 
Mamtscrits  de  Paris.  Par  MM.  F.  Guessard  et  S.  Luce.  Paris :  A.  Franck., 
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irrespective  of  its  proving  anything,  or  the  Laureate  -would  never 
have  written  Idylls  of  the  King.  Then,  of  course,  the  volume 
before  us,  like  any  other  story  of  its  date,  has  a  certain  philolo¬ 
gical  value  as  a  specimen  of  that  fine  old  French  tongue  which, 
whatever  else  it  may  have  gained,  has  certainly  not  gained  in 
vigour  in  its  more  modern  forms.  But  far  more  important  than 
either  of  these  attractions  is  the  value  which  these  Romances  have 
as  contributions  to  the  general  history  of  mythology.  It  opens  a 
wide  field  of  thought  when  we  find  cycles  of  fiction  as  purely  my¬ 
thical  as  the  cycle  of  Troy  gathering  around  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  most  probably  a  real  man,  while  the  other  is  the  fore¬ 
most  name  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  and  one  of  those 
of  whose  history  and  character  we  really  know  most.  There  is  a 
Charles  aaJio  is  as  well  and  as  certainly  known  to  us  as  any  of  the 
men  whose  portraits  are  drawn  for  us  by  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  and 
Clarendon.  There  is  another  Charles,  agreeing  with  him  only  in 
name,  whose  doings  are  as  mythical  as  those  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  Carolingian  cycle  far  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  Arthurian.  There  most  probably  was  an  historical 
Arthur,  who  resisted  the  English  invaders  of  Britain ;  but  that  is 
pretty  well  all  we  can  say  about  him.  But  of  Charles  we  have 
two  detailed  pictures,  the  one  historical,  the  other  mythical.  We 
can  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  and  see  Iioav  much  or  how 
little  resemblance  there  is  between  the  two.  The  historical  and 
the  mythical  Charles  have  singularly  little  in  common.  The  am¬ 
biguity  of  the  words  Francus  and  Francia  has  allowed  even  the 
nationality  of  the  hero  to  be  quite  misrepresented.  The  real  and 
the  false  Charles  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  agree  in  nothing 
except  in  each  being,  in  his  OAvn  way,  the  mightiest  potentate  of 
Western  Christendom.  But  the  details  of  his  greatness  are,  so 
to  speak,  reconstructed.  The  mythical  Charles  is  not  what  the 
real  Charles  was,  but  what,  in  the  idea  of  those  who  sang  about 
him,  a  great  Emperor  ought  to  be.  Yet,  here  and  there,  we  can 
see  that  the  legend  is,  in  some  degree,  founded  on  fact.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  myths  than  we  have  cared  to  make 
would  probably  show  many  particular  pieces  of  history  which 
have  been  worked  up  into  myths.  One  prominent  instance  is 
enough.  There  was  a  real  Roland  [Hruodlandus],  and  he  died  in 
battle  in  some  pass  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thus  much,  and  no  more, 
we  learn  from  Eginhard.  This  is  a  small  foundation  indeed  for  all 
the  tales  which  poets,  old  and  new,  have  told  about  Roland,  and  a 
defeat  by  Christian  Gascons  is  small  foundation  for  a  defeat  by 
Moslem  Saracens.  Still,  we  see  that  there  is  some  groundwork  of 
truth,  even  where  we  might  least  have  expected  it.  Without  the 
witness  of  Eginhard,  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  look  on  the 
rout  of  Roncesvalles  as  no  less  purely  fictitious  than  the  Emperor’s 
own  doings  at  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  But  there  was  a  rout 
of  Roncesvalles,  and  Roland  died  in  it,  and  that  is-  something. 

The  different  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  Charles  of 
romance  have  been  Avell  pointed  out  by  Mr.  R.  J.  King  in  the 
Oxford  Essays  for  1856.  The  great  Emperor  is  drawn,  of  course, 
on  a  grander  scale,  but  still  on  essentially  the  same  type,  as  the 
feudal  kings  of  the  age  of  the  poets  themselves.  But  beside  this, 
there  is  another  element,  more  congenial  to  the  real  Charles,  and 
AAdrich  must  have  been  of  earlier  introduction.  As  Mr.  King  says, 
a  good  deal  comes  from  the  old  Teutonic  mythology,  and  the 
greatest  of  Teutonic  kings  becomes  inA'ested  with  some  of  the 
attributes  of  the  old  Northern  Gods.  That  is,  probably,  portions 
of  the  general  mass  of  floating  legend  settled  upon  Charles,  as  they 
did  upon  Hermanric,  Tlieodoric,  and  other  earlier  heroes.  Gra¬ 
dually,  ideas  from  ail  quarters  floAved  in.  The  Crusades  contributed 
them  in  abundance.  Earlier  and  later  legends  AArere  alike  pressed 
into  the  service.  The  mythical  Ilolger  Danske  becomes  the  Paladin 
Ogier,  and  he  is  sent,  in  company  Avith  Prester  John,  to  conquer 
and  Christianize  Great  Tartary.  That  the  great  Christian 
Emperor  must  liaA’e  led  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  was 
self-evident.  Charles  the  Great  could  not  do  less  than  Godfrey 
and  Richard,  than  both  the  Lewises  and  both  the  Fredericks. 
The  Charles  of  history,  the  friend  of  Haroun,  somewhat  forestalls 
the  second  Frederick  by  receiving  the  keys  of  the  Sepulchre  from 
his  Paynim  ally;  but  the  Charles  of  romance  leads  his  armies 
into  Palestine,  and  Avrests  everything  from  the  misbeliever  without 
any  such  unworthy  negotiation.  Everything  connected  with  the 
great  King  gets  Avrapped  up  in  a  mythical  atmosphere.  His 
mother  is  mixed  up  with  an  old  Teutonic  goddess  to  produce  the 
picture  of  the  Queen  of  the  long  feet,  the  Queen  who  span  the 
mythical  embodiment  of  the  good  old  times.  As  for  his  father, 
his  fame  L  even  wider  than  that  of  his  son.  King  Pippin  is  a 
name,  familiar  to  many  ears  which  never  heard  of  King  Karl. 
But  it  would  bo  a  puzzle  indeed  to  make  out  by  Avhat  steps  the 
Pippin  of  the  nursery  has  been  developed  out  of  the  Pippin  on 
whose  head  Pope  Zachary  placed  the  Frankish  crown. 

Now  the  fact  that  there  exists  such  a  purely  mythical  history  of 
a  person  Avhose  true  history  is  perfectly  well  ascertained,  is  a  fact 
of  no  small  moment  tor  the  scientific  study  of  mythology.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  real  history  of  Charles  the  Great  might 
have  been  lost  at  all  e\*ents,  that  we  might  ha\re  known  no 
more  of  him  than  we  know  of  Arthur.  The  myths  would  have 
carried  their  oavh  refutation  Avith  them ;  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  great  Emperor  might  have  been  pronounced  fabulous  or 
doubtful.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Avorks  of  Eginhard,  and  our 
other  sources  of  information,  might  have  been  lost,  and  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Charles  have  been  confined  to  a  few  entries  in  dry  annals. 
It  is  conceivable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  genuine  record  of 
Arthur  might  have  been  preserved.  In  this  case,  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  British  ancl  the  Frankish  hero  would  be  pretty  well 


reversed.  Noav  the  comparison  of  history  and  legend  in  this 
case,  Avhere  we  haA'e  this  wonderful  opportunity  of  putting  the  two 
side  by  side,  suggests  several  thoughts  as  to  our  way  of  dealing 
AAdth  legends  where  we  have  no  history  to  check  them  by.  We 
see  the  probability  that  the  legend  will  contain  some  truth — and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  probability  that  the  amount  of  truth  Avill  be 
something  A'ery  small.  Still,  the  possibility  is  suggested  to  us 
that  we  may,  here  and  there,  by  comparing  one  thing  with  another, 
dig  out  a  few  facts  eA'en  from  purely  mythical  narratives.  Let  us 
apply  these  suggestions  to  the  Homeric  poems.  First  of  all,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Iliad  gives  us  —  doubtless  someAvhat 
idealized,  and  shown  in  its  best  colours — a  true  picture  of  a  state 
of  society,  Avhate\'er  its  date.  The  Carolingian  Romances,  in 
like  manner,  give  us  a  similarly  idealized  picture  of  the  manners 
and  feelings,  not  indeed  of  the  age  of  Charles,  but  of  the  age 
of  the  minstrels  themselves.  We  may  be  quite  sure,  even 
though  every  name  and  every  event  in  the  Trojan  story  be 
Avholly  fabulous,  that  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  represent  the 
Greek  ideal  of  a  certain  age  —  that  they  are  drawn  after  the 
highest  patterns  of  the  singer’s  oavu  day,  or  of  a  day  very 
little  earlier.  The  events  Avhich  form  the  mythic  history  of 
Charles  are  partly  strangely  perverted  x'ersions  of  events  in 
his  real  history,  partly  reflections  of  the  history  of  the  singer’s  oavu 
time.  Because  the  minstrels  lived  in  an  age  of  Crusades,  Charles  is 
boldly  carried  into  Palestine,  and  his  dealings  Avith  the  Spanish 
Saracens  receive  an  importance  altogether  disproportioned  to  their 
dimensions  in  the  real  history.  It  would  be  an  exact  parallel  if 
we  suppose  the  Trojan  story  to  be  a  similarly  idealized  version  of 
some  of  the  expeditions  which  Hellenized  the  western  coast  of 
Asia.  If  Agamemnon  was  a  great  traditional  name,  the  minstrels 
of  an  age  of  Asiatic  conquest  Avould  be  sure  to  carry  him  over  to 
the  Asiatic  coast,  exactly  as  the  minstrels  of  another  age  of 
Asiatic  conquest  carried  Charles  to  Jerusalem.  And  that, 
whether  Agamemnon  be  a  real  name  or  not;  yet  that  his 
dynasty  is  real,  Ave  may  set  down  for  certain  on  the  com¬ 
bined  showing  of  legend  and  archaeology.  No  one  A\rould 
find  out  from  authentic  Grecian  history  that  Mycenae  had  ever 
been  the  imperial  city  of  Peloponnesus.  But  the  monuments 
of  those  days  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  show  that 
Homer’s  description  of  Mycenaean  greatness  was  not  merely  a 
poet’s  dream.  Tiryns  in  history  is  insignificant;  but  its  walls 
still  remain  to  show  that  the  poet  was  not  merely  romancing  when 
he  added  TipwOare  ruxOtaouv  to  the  list  of  the  great  cities  of 
Greece.  The  form  of  the  prophecy  of  Poseidon  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  the  poet’s  time,  princes  reigned  in 
the  Troad  who  were  descended,  or  claimed  descent,  from  zEneas. 
The  passage  sounds  like  a  foreshadowing  of  those  in  Avhich  Virgil 
tells  of  the  glories  of  the  Julian  House.  We  fancy  the  minstrel 
entertained  at  the  court  of  an  zEnead  lord,  and  thus  gratifying  him 
at  the  cost  of  the  fallen  dynasty  of  Priam. 

It  Avould  probably  be  easy  to  go  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  to  find  many  other  things  which  either 
external  or  internal  evidence  will  justify  us  in  setting  doAvn  as  real 
pieces  of  early  history,  cropping  out  through  the  general  mass  of 
fable.  But  the  process  is  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous  one.  It 
requires  a  cautious  hand  to  keep  clear  at  once  of  the  blind  faith  of 
a  past  age,  and  of  Niebuhr’s  presumptuous  pretence  at  “  divina¬ 
tion.”  ButAve  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Homeric  poems  —  the 
uncorrupted  work  of  a  A'ery  early  age — supply  a  far  more  favour¬ 
able  field  for  the  operation  than  the  pretended  early  history  of 
Rome,  passed  on,  as  it  Avas,  through  so  many  hands  and  corrupted 
by  so  many  national  and  family  interests. 

The  Carolingian  mythical  cycle  clearly  shows  that  the  mere 
fact  that  events  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  mythical  shape 
does  not  proA'e  that  those  eA’ents  had  not  a  true  history,  if  AAre 
could  only  recover  it  At  the  same  time  they  sIioav  us  Iioav  A'ery 
little  Ave  can  hope  to  recover  in  such  a  case.  Still,  it  is  something  to 
recover  anything — something  to  feel  sure  that,  whether  Agamemnon 
Avarred  at  Troy  or  not,  yet  My  cento  an  princes  were  once  over-lords 
of  all  Peloponnesus.  It  may,  indeed,  be  answered  that  there  is  no 
real  parallel  between  the  Homeric  and  the  Carolingian  cycle, 
because  the  true  history  of  Charles  Avas  knoAvn  all  along.  We 
ansAver,  that  practically  it  wras  unknown.  Here  and  there,  a 
learned  monk  might  know  something  of  it  —  here  and  there  an 
imperial  laAvyer  might  dive  into  the  Annals  and  the  Capitulaires  in 
search  of  matter  to  support  the  rights  of  his  master’s  croAvn.  But 
to  the  minstrels  Avho  sang,  and  to  the  knights  and  ladies  avIio 
listened,  there  was  no  Charles  but  the  Charles  of  romance.  The 
true  history  Avas  as  much  lost  to  them  as  the  true  history  of  the 
Pelopid  Kings  of  Mycenm.  When  a  Pope  pronounced  the  pseudo- 
Turpin  to  he  true,  the  world  at  large  could  not  have  been  much  in 
the  habit  of  reading  Eginhard.  And,  again,  we  must  remember 
that  romance  and  tradition  are  two  different  things.  The  remark 
is  as  old  as  Herodotus,  wTho  says  that  the  native  traditions  of 
Sparta  Avere  wdiolly  different  from  the  accounts  of  any  of  the  poets. 
Tradition  is,  in  fact,  imperfect  history.  It  is  very  imperfect 
history  very  liable  to  be  corrupted  —  but  it  is  still  history  so  far  as 
that  it  means  to  be  true.  The  poet  consciously  draAvs  on  his 
oavu  imagination.  The  old  man  Avho  tells  his  grandson  wdiat  he 
saAv  and  heard  in  his  youth  may  make  abundance  of  mistakes, 
buthe  tells  the  truth  as  far  as  he  remembers  it.  In  the  Iliad  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  purely  mythical  A'ein  and  also  a  strictly  traditional 
A'eiu.  The  main  story  is  mythical.  Bits  about  Pelopids  and 
zEneads  are  traditional,  and,  therefore,  in  a  lower  sense,  historical. 
The  difference  is  that,  in  the  one  case,  Ave  have  only  such  small 
fragments  of  the  history  as  the  romance  has  preserved  —  in  the 
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other,  we  have  the  genuine  history  in  full,  by  which  we  can  check 
the  romance. 

Again,  both  romance  and  tradition  must  be  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  invention  with  a  purpose.  That  iEneas  came  to 
Italy,  and  that  his  son  or  grandson  Romulus  founded  Rome,  is  good 
straightforward  myth.  It  is  not  history  in  the  very  lowest  shape, 
for  we  are  justified  in  placing  any  historical  yEneads  not  in  Italy, 
but  in  Troad.  But  the  list  of  Alban  kings  between  yEneas  and 
Romulus  is  not  a  genuine  myth  at  all :  it  is  pure  invention, 
thrust  in  to  fill  up  a  gap,  when  people  had  begun  to  date  their 
myths,  and  when  a  chasm  of  some  centuries  appeared  between 
-Eneas  and  Romulus.  Again,  the  tales  about  Cecrops  coming 
from  Egypt,  and  Pelops  from  Lydia,  are  not  true  myths.  They 
are  sophistical  inventions,  devised  when  the  mania  began  for 
deriving  everything  Greek  from  Asia.  Homer  knows  nothing  of 
them — proof  enough  of  itself  that  they  are  worthless. 

Again,  to  believe  in  an  historical  element  in  the  Homeric  poems 
in  no  way  affects  the  theory  of  Comparative  Mythology  as  worked 
out  by  Professor  Max  Muller  and  his  disciple  Mr.  Cox.  The 
Trojan  tale  may  have  that  slight  measure  of  truth  in  it  which  we 
have  suggested,  and  yet  Achilles  and  Paris  may  both  of  them  bo 
the  Sun,  they  may  both  of  them  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  their 
Teutonic  cognates  as  the  Comparative  Mythologists  suppose.  In 
all  cases  where  we  can  apply  any  test,  the  myth  works  in  frag¬ 
ments  of  history — real  names,  real  events  are  taken  into  the  story. 
Professor  Miiller  not  only  admits  this,  he  brings  it  out  very  pro¬ 
minently.  The  history  of  the  Burgundian  kings  is  taken  into  the 
legend  of  the  Nibelungs.  Charles  the  Great,  according  to  Mr. 
King,  gets  mixed  up  with  Thor  and  Odin.  Professor  Muller  goes 
almost  further  than  we  should  have  ventured  to  go,  and  says  that 
u  there  are  evidently  historical  facts  round  which  the  myth  of 
Herakles  has  crystalized.”  If  there  is  some  truth  in  Herakles, 
much  more  may  there  be  some  truth  in  Agamemnon. 

Lastly,  in  accepting  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  the  myths, 
and  in  believing  that  bits  of  early  history  may  be  disinterred  here 
and  there,  we  in  no  way  sin  against  the  canons  of  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis.  If  we  are  right  in  believing  that  Homer  alludes  to  an 
/Enead  dynasty  reigning  in  the  Troad,  his  allusion  is  strictly  of 
the  nature  of  contemporary  testimony.  The  sort  of  inquiry  which 
we  propose  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  blind  faith  which  Sir 
Cornewall  has  overthrown.  It  will  not  attempt  dates  or  details — 
it  will  require  some  sort  of  corroborative  testimony,  internal  or 
external — its  results  will  oftener  be  negative  than  positive. 
Homer  is  not  properly  understood,  unless  we  compare  him  with 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Their  Trojan  dramas  give  us  the 
Homeric  story  translated  into  the  modern  Attic  garb.  Till  we  have 
seen  this  travestie,  we  do  not  fully  realize  what  the  Homeric 
picture  really  is.  Go  back  to  Homer  after  Euripides,  and  you  feci 
that  you  are,  in  a  sense,  reading  a  true  story.  Mythical,  indeed, 
it  is  in  its  names  and  details,  but  it  is  true  in  giving  a  true  picture 
of  the  manners,  the  thoughts,  the  language,  the  way  of  looking  at 
themselves  and  at  other  nations,  which  existed  among  the  primi¬ 
tive  Greeks.  In  short,  we  have  a  full  and  perfect  kno  wledge  of 
the  people  and  their  ways  at  a  time  whose  date  we  do  not  know, 
and  of  which  we  cannot  assert  a  single  event  to  be  undoubtedly 
true.  So  the  Carolingian  Romances  give  us  an  essentially  true, 
if  idealized,  picture,  not  of  the  days  of  Charles,  but  of  the  days 
of  the  Crusaders,  working  in  occasional  portions  of  the  genuine 
history  of  Charles  himself. 


THE  riCCOLOMIXI.4 

F  we  had  been  asked  to  name  a  German  drama  which,  in  the 
year  1 86z,  imperatively  demanded  translation  into  English, 
we  should  hardly  have  picked  out  the  Piccoloinini  of  Schiller. 
Most  educated  Englishmen  are  aware  that  both  this  play  and  its 
sequel,  the  Death  of  Wallenstein,  were  translated  many  years 
since  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every 
edition  of  his  works.  Whether  or  not  the  present  translator  was 
ignorant  of  this  fact  is  not  to  be  gathered  clearly,  either  from  his 
preface  or  from  the  sketch  of  the  Death  of  Wallenstein  which  he 
subjoins  to  his  version  of  the  Piccolomini.  No  mention  is  made 
by  Mr.  Walkington  of  Coleridge  as  having  preceded  himself  in 
his  laborious  and  difficult  task.  The  Preface  is  written  in  so 
genuinely  modest  a  tone  as  regards  Schiller  that  one  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  expected  some  reference  to  the  English  poet  whose 
rendering  of  him  has  so  long  been  naturalized  among  English 
literature.  There  are  lines  here  and  there  identical  in  the  two 
versions,  but  this  may  very  easily  have  happened  in  innocent 
ignorance.  The  wits  of  translators  may  very  well  jump  together 
in  isolated  passages,  even  at  an  interval  of  fifty  years.  Cole¬ 
ridge  himself  was  a  notoriously  unscrupulous,  because  absolutely 
unconscious,  plagiarist ;  but  there  are  chronological  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  having  stolen  from  Mr.  Walkington.  And  if  Mr. 
Walkington  had  once  taken  to  plagiarising  from  his  predecessor, 
it  would  have  spared  him  much  trouble — and,  perhaps,  improved 
his  version — to  appropriate  the  spirit  of  Coleridge  altogether, 
with  merely  a  few  colourable  alterations.  The  work  is  too  con¬ 
scientiously  done,  although  careless  in  parts,  to  admit  of  any  such 
suggestion.  But  we  remain  in  our  puzzle  whether  Mr.  Walkington 
knew  of  Coleridge  or  not ;  and  till  enlightened  on  this  point,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  queer  balance  of  improbabilities, 
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that  an  English  admirer  of  Schiller’s  drama  should  not  have 
known  the  translation  by  Coleridge,  or  that,  knowing  it,  he  should 
have  ignored  it,  both  by  the  fact  of  a  fresh  translation,  and  by 
passing  it  over  in  silence  in  his  preface. 

Coleridge’s  version  is  of  unequal  merit.  Here  and  there  it  is 
lengthy  and  circumlocutory  in  style — at  other  times  sharp  and 
concise  as  need  be.  It  rises  upon  provocation  into  a  gorgeous 
nebulosity  of  manner  far  beyond  that  of  its  original,  and  beats  the 
German  dramatist  at  his  own  weapons.  But,  throughout,  it  is  the 
unmistakeable  work  of  a  poet,  though  sometimes  of  a  hazy  and 
pompous  one,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  very  full  appreciation 
of  its  difficulties,  and  a  very  thorough  adherence  to  well-digested 
principles.  Coleridge  knew  what  he  was  tailring  of  when  he  observed, 
in  reference  to  these  very  dramas,  how  difficult  it  is  to  translate  poetry 
into  poetry — “  because  the  translator  must  give  a  brilliancy  to  his 
language,  without  that  warmth  of  original  conception  from  which 
such  brilliancy  would  follow  of  its  own  accord.”  Although  the 
motion  of  his  dialogue  may  be  heavier  than  Schiller’s  own,  and 
much  heavier  than  would  be  tolerated  as  natural  in  an  original 
English  stage-play,  Coleridge  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  version 
a  thoroughly  harmonious  unison  of  tone.  The  more  sustained 
passages  of  pure  poetry  are  wrought  into  an  exquisite  perfection 
which  has  justly  made  them  as  popular  as  if  they  were  originals, 
and  not  translations.  And  the  tragical  march  of  the  whole  drama 
is  shadowed  out  by  the  general  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  language, 
and  carried  worthily  on  to  the  end.  The  majesty  of  Coleridge 
may  be  an  artificial  majesty,  like  that  given  by  the  tragic  mask  in 
a  Greek  theatre,  but  it  is  decorous  and  stately  from  the  first,  and 
by  degrees  imbues  the  audience  with  a  sense  of  its  life  and  nature. 
When  the  curtain  drops  upon  the  dead  body  of  Wallenstein  and 
the  ruin  of  his  house,  the  reader  of  Coleridge,  even  should  he 
know  nothing  of  Schiller,  can  still  feel  that  lie  has  listened  to  a 
great  historical  tragedy,  told  with  appropriate  solemnity,  and 
marked  here  and  there  with  thrills  of  wonderful  passion  and 
beauty. 

For  reasons  of  metrical  difficulty  which  are  not  very  forcible, 
Coleridge  omitted  to  translate  the  prelude  of  the  Wallenstein 
trilogy,  Schiller’s  Camp  of  Wallenstein.  lie  appears  to  have 
thought  that  its  lilting  metre  would  have  been  disagreeable  to 
English  ears,  and  that  its  variety  of  rhyme  was  hardly  repro¬ 
ducible  through  the  comparative  monotony  of  English  termina¬ 
tions.  Probably,  at  bottom,  he  meant  that  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  try  the  experiment;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  translating  a  new  play,  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
it  popular,  is  very  different  from  translating  it  when  it  is  so  far 
known  in  the  original  as  to  have  its  popularity  already  half  made. 
But  he  was  wrong  not  to  try.  It  is  true  that  Wallenstein’s  Camp 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  a  preliminary  explanation  to  the 
rest  of  the  story ;  but  without  being  necessaiy,  it  is  so  much  in 
its  place  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  vividness  of  the  personal  drama 
which  follows.  Schiller’s  intention  was  not  merely  to  give  a 
lively  contrast  to  the  sad  incidents  of  his  involved  tragedy  of 
mutual  treacheries,  but  to  lay  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  for 
them.  In  the  Piccolomini  and  the  Death  of  Wallenstein ,  hardly 
a  single  private  soldier  is  brought  upon  the  stage  from  beginning 
to  end.  Even  the  colonels  of  regiments  are  kept  in  the  background. 
The  machinery  is  worked  by  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  as  Imperial 
Generalissimo,  and  his  generals  alone.  But  to  measure  properly 
the  strength  of  the  leverage,  and  the  temptation  to  use  it,  Schiller 
thought  fit  to  show  the  nature  of  the  implement  which  lajr  in 
Wallenstein’s  hands,  and  which  Wallenstein  himself  had  made. 
Wallenstein’s  Camp,  as  Coleridge  says,  is  not  deficient  in  a  sort 
of  broad  humour,  and  gives  “  a  lively  picture  of  the  laxity  of 
discipline,  and  the  mutinous  dispositions  of  Wallenstein’s  soldiery.” 
If  this  were  all,  it  might  perhaps  be  reasonably  left  untranslated, 
without  injury  to  the  remainder  of  the  trilogy.  But  the  real  key 
to  its  picture  is  not  merely  the  mutinous  disposition  or  laxity  of 
discipline  —  it  is  the  chemical  composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
whole  army.  Without  the  actual  glimpse  into  Wallenstein’s 
camp,  the  generals  who  do  Wallenstein’s  dirty  work  in  the  Palace 
of  Pilsen  might  be  so  many  generals  on  paper,  or,  at  most,  so 
many  generals  upon  parade.  Wallenstein  and  they  would  be  no 
more  than  a  dozen  conspirators  over  a  chessboard,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  supposed  power  of  disposing,  body  and  soul,  of  the  sixty 
thousand  of  rank  and  file  below.  It  is  off  parade,  and  not  on 
it,  that  the  stamp  of  the  army  is  to  be  known.  It  is  the  sight  of 
the  camp-life  of  that  huge,  mutinous,  villanous,  rigid,  flexible^  iron, 
human  machine,  made  up  of  so  many  thousand  aggregated  semi¬ 
devils,  brought  together  from  all  ends  of  Europe,  clinging  together 
from  the  lowest  and  most  common  of  motives,  swayed  together 
instinctively  by  the  magic  force  of  the  one  strong  hand  upon 
them,  isolated  from  all  sympathy  outside  of  their  own  ranks,  and 
in  brutal  antagonism  with  the  peasants  and  burghers  of  the  realm 
for  which  they  are  fighting,  that  makes  Wallenstein’s  plot 
intelligible  and  feasible.  It  is  this  hasty  glance  which  brings  the 
drama  and  its  personages  from  the  cloudland  of  fiction  into  the 
domain  of  history,  and  stamps  it  with  the  date  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War. 

Had  Mr.  Walkington  been  struck  with  a  happy  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion,  he  might  have  supplied  the  void  left  by  Coleridge,  and 
devoted  himself  to  translating  the  Camp  of  Wallenstein.  That 
task  has  been  once  tried,  and  the  result  is  to  bo  found  in  Brim's 
English  edition  of  Schiller’s  historical  dramas;  but  it  has  not 
been  done  so  perfectly  as  to  forbid  a  second  trial.  From  Mr. 
Walkington’s  power  of  writing  blank  verse,  we  should  not,  per- 
1  haps,  augur  favourably  of  his  chances  of  unmixed  success  with  the 
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lilting  metre  and  the  complication  of  rhymes  which  alarmed 
Coleridge.  The  new  translation  of  the  Piccolomini  is  never  very 
forcible,  and  not  often  very  feeble  —  never  very  far  from  a  gene¬ 
rally  correct  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  Schiller’s  words,  but 
rarely  marked  with  scholarly  closeness  in  the  passages  where  fidelity 
would  be  most  desirable — neither  in  melody  of  verse,  nor  in  strength 
or  beauty  of  language,  ever  rising  to  the  height  of  his  predecessor  in 
the  same  task.  But,  then,  Coleridge  was  a  poet ;  and  although  he 
neglected  to  translate  the  portion  of  the  tragedy  which  makes  it 
most  real,  his  sense  of  poetic  fitness  taught  him  not  to  drop  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  history,  after  once  taking  it  up,  till  he  had  carried  it  to 
the  end.  Mr.  Walkington  was  tormented  by  no  such  scruples  of 
dramatic  propriety,  and  has  stayed  his  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
Piccolomini — a  point  which,  in  the  action  of  the  plot,  is  marked 
by  no  crisis,  and  is  separated  from  the  first  act  of  the  Death  of 
Wallenstein  by  a  simple  change  of  scene.  For  the  edification  of 
the  stratum  of  readers  which  may  be  fated  to  learn  Schiller 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Walkington  instead  of  Coleridge,  a 
brief  and  not  very  lucid  or  correct  synopsis  of  the  events  which 
are  to  follow  is  given  by  way  of  appendix.  The  elaboration  of  so 
much  has  probably  taught  Mr.  Walkington  to  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  rendering  the  rest  of  Schiller’s  play  into  respectable 
verse  in  English.  As  an  exercise  and  amusement,  his  translation 
is  creditable  enough ;  but  what  was  his  call  to  the  work,  and  to 
the  publication  of  the  work,  we  have  still  to  discover. 

The  enduring  interest  of  Schiller’s  trilogy  is  almost  entirely  his¬ 
torical.  Max  and  Thekla,  the  incarnations  of  the  German  ideal  of 
lover  and  mistress — two  excellently  moral,  modest,  and  affectionate 
young  people  placed  in  an  unhappy  position,  and  carried  away  by 
the  Nemesis  which  attends  the  dark  intrigues  of  their  respective 
fathers  —  are  too  shadowy  in  outline  to  attach  to  themselves  more 
than  a  passing  shade  of  sympathy  and  compassion.  When  it  has 
been  said  that  the  celebrated  little  lyric  which  Thekla  sings  — 
“  Das  Eichwald  brauset  ” — is  worded  with  the  perfection  of  lyrical 
grace  and  simplicity,  and  that  Thekla  was  of  that  exalted  tem¬ 
perament  which  would  naturally  upon  occasion  gratify  itself  by 
singing  such  a  song,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  is  to  be  said 
about  her  character.  And  as  Max  has  not  even  a  song  to 
sing,  but  only  some  virtuous  soliloquies  and  poetic  passages  to  speak, 
and  the  virtuous  half  of  some  dialogues  to  maintain,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  even  so  much  to  say  about  him.  The  pair  are  everything 
that  is  correct,  and  everything  that  is  enthusiastic  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  but  if  any  real  force  or  vividness  belongs  to  them  in  the 
play,  it  is  simply  by  virtue  of  the  contrast  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances  and  characters.  It  is  the  close  contact  of  the 
shadowy  innocence  of  the  youthful  hero  and  the  young  maiden  with 
the  grimness  of  Wallenstein’s  camp  and  Wallenstein’s  purposes 
which  warms  the  hearts  of  readers  towards  them.  Nor  is  there 
much  more  force  or  distinctness  of  character  in  the  more  historical 
personages  of  the  play.  Illo,  Tertzky,  Isolani,  and  the  other 
secondary  characters  are  slightly  varied  copies  of  the  same 
pattern.  It  is  only  as  historical  actors  in  a  very  remarkable  crisis 
that  they  possess  any  real  interest  for  us.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  himself,  as  depicted  by  Schiller.  It  is 
patent  on  the  face  of  Schiller’s  History  of  the  'Thirty  Years'  War 
that  he  had  never  thoroughly  made  up  his  own  mind  whether 
Wallenstein  was  in  truth  a  traitor  at  all,  although,  as  a  chronicler 
he  accepted  the  verdict  which  Wallenstein’s  enemies  at  Vienna 
had  registered  against  him.  Even  upon  the  showing  of  the 
hostile  party,  the  facts  in  evidence  against  Wallenstein  are  so 
meagre  as  to  have  enabled  investigators  posterior  to  Schiller  to 
deny  absolutely,  and  with  great  plausibility,  that  he  was  a  traitor 
to  his  sovereign,  even  in  intention.  His  final  attempted  desertion 
to  the  Swedes  is  at  least  capable  of  being  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  step  to  which  he  was  driven  for  self-preservation 
by  the  malice  of  the  faction  which  had  ruined  him  with 
the  Emperor.  In  such  a  case,  the  historian  may  be  excusable  for 
feeling  a  doubt  as  to  the  true  import  of  the  facts ;  but 
every  such  doubt  necessarily  reacts  upon  the  depth  of  his 
conception  of  the  characters  whose  acts  those  facts  are,  when  he 
evolves  a  drama  out  of  the  ambiguous  history.  The  great  politic 
general  who  saved  the  realm  of  Austria  from  Gustavus  Adolphus 
lias  turned,  in  Schiller’s  hands,  into  a  tentative  and  star-struck 
dreamer,  liable  to  be  acted  upon  and  ultimately  pushed  over  a 
precipice  by  shallower  natures.  His  recorded  proneness  to  astro¬ 
logical  mysteries  is  used  with  considerable  art  and  with  great  stage 
effect,  as  giving  the  keynote  of  his  character.  The  result  is  rather 
clever  than  natural  or  true.  The  salient  points  of  the  portrait 
appear  to  have  been  exaggerated  to  account  for  the  fact  that  no 
overt  act  of  positive  treachery  could  be  proved  against  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  up  to  the  moment  of  his  last  step  towards  the  Swedes. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  drama  he  is  always  dipping  the  tip  of 
his  toes  in  the  Rubicon,  and  playing  with  the  petard  of  his  own 
device,  by  which  he  is  at  last  to  be  hoisted.  Schiller  must  be 
taken  as  assuming  his  guilt  in  the  drama  as  well  as  in  the 
history.  But  in  both  cases  he  would,  nevertheless,  like  to  find 
his  hero  not  guilty;  and  the  consequence  is  an  incompleteness 
in  his  delineation  of  a  character  he  could  hardly  under¬ 
stand.  A  reflection  of  this  vagueness  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
ortrait  of  the  Pharisaical  counter-schemer,  Count  Piccolomini. 
t  is  difficult  to  form  any  clear  notion  of  Schiller’s  own  feelings 
towards  the  seeming  virtuous  hypocrite  he  has  drawn  in  so  faint 
an  outline.  Yet,  with  these  shortcomings,  the  German  tragedy  of 
Wallenstein  has,  as  Mr.  Walkington  rightly  claims  for  it,  touches 
of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty. 


JEWITT’S  RELIQUARY.* 

milE  favourable  opinion  which  we  expressed  of  Mr.  Jewitt’s 
-L  Reliquary  at  its  first  appearance  has  been  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  his  second  volume,  which  has  lately  reached  us  in 
its  collected  form.  The  editor  is  sanguine  enough  to  tell  his 
readers  that  he  is  “  determined”  to  make  his  magazine  “the 
leading  antiquarian  journal  of  the  day.”  But  this  is  aiming  too 
high.  To  mention  only  one  particular  —  the  inferior  woodcuts 
which  illustrate  the  volume  before  us  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  exquisite  engravings  of  the  venerable  Gentleman' s  Magazine, 
under  its  new  proprietorship.  What  Mr.  Jewitt  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  is,  to  make  his  journal  a  receptacle  for  archaeological 
and  historical  lore  pertaining  to  the  midland  counties  in  general, 
and  Derbyshire  in  particular.  There  are  many  people  in  that  part 
of  England  who  will  subscribe  to  the  Reliquary,  and  contribute  to 
its  pages,  out  of  a  kind  of  local  loyalty,  while  they  would  shrink 
from  addressing  the  mythical  editor  of  a  London  Magazine.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  communications  in 
the  present  volume  come  from  Mr.  Jewitt’s  acquaintances  in  his 
own  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
glad  of  this.  In  this  way  the  Reliquaiy  is  working  a  new  mine, 
as  it  were,  of  local  archaeology ;  and  this,  though  a  humble  task, 
is  a  far  more  useful  one  than  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rival 
older  journals  of  established  reputation  and  cosmopolitan  scope  and 
interest. 

Mr.  Jewitt  opens  the  volume,  very  appropriately,  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  little  Romanesque  church  of  Norman  ton,  near  Derby, 
which  has  just  been  levelled  to  the  ground  to  make  way  for  a 
larger  building.  It  does  not  seem,  from  the  writer’s  plaintive 
regrets,  that  so  many  of  the  characteristic  details  of  the  ancient 
structure  are  to  be  preserved  as  ought  to  have  been.  However, 
one  relic — a  very  curious  one — a  rude  bas-relief  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  with  groups  of  figures  engaged  in  hunting  on  each  side, 
is  to  be  saved.  This,  by  the  way,  deserves  attention  as  a  very 
early  specimen  of  native  art.  In  fact,  it  is  just  as  curious 
and  just  as  valuable  in  its  way  as  those  rude  reliefs  in  the  early 
Lombard  churches  which,  in  obedience  to  Murray,  English  tourists 
in  Italy  devoutly  gaze  at  and  profess  to  admire.  The  present  vicar 
of  Normanton  follows  with  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  register  of 
the  parish,  which,  however,  do  not  seem,  to  be  always  correctly 
transcribed.  The  register  begins  in  1560,  and  the  entries  until 
1690  were  made  in  Latin.  As  is  usual,  some  uncommon 
Christian  names  are  to  be  observed  in  these  records,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Cassandra  and  Guarterick  —  the  latter  being  a 
female  name.  The  parson  of  Normanton  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  one  Robert  Mason,  may  have  been 
an  astrologer.  At  any  rate,  he  is  careful  to  note  the  exact 
hour  of  the  birth  of  each  of  his  own  children.  A  pleasant, 
gossiping  correspondent,  named  Holland,  discourses  largely  of 
spinning-wheels,  of  which  a  famous  manufactory  existed  in  the 
village  of  Eckington  during  the  last  century.  It  is  stated  that  the 
place  still  possesses  four  “turnery  establishments.”  A  drawing  of 
a  modest  tomb,  covered  with  a  massive  floriated  recumbent  cross, 
and  without  a  single  word  of  inscription,  may  seem  scarcely  worth, 
inserting  in  a  journal  of  this  kind.  But  it  is  interesting  to  Derby¬ 
shire  folk,  as  being  the  chosen  grave  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  in  marked  contrast  to  “  the  large  monumental  structure 
bearing  the  name  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,”  which  stands  within  a 
few  feet  of  it  in  the  same  churchyard.  Here  is  a  very  curious 
extract  from  the  will  of  one  Peter  Columbell,  of  Darley  Dale,  dated 
October  20,  1616,  which  we  commend  to  Dean  Close  of 
Carlisle : — 

Now  for  all  such  household  goods  at  Darley,  my  will  is  that  my  son  Roger 
shall  have  them  all  towards  housekeepinge,  upon  this  condition— if  at  any 
time  hereafter  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  shall  fynd  him  taking  of  tobacco, 
that  then,  he,  or  she  so  fynding  him,  and  makeing  just  proffe  to  my  executors, 
shall  have  the  said  goods,  or  the  full  valewe  thereof,  according  as  they  shall 
be  praysed,  which  said  goods  shall  presently  after  my  death  be  valewcd  and 
praysed  by  my  executors  for  that  purpose. 

A  Roman  villa,  lately  discovered  at  Walesby,  near  Market 
Rasen,  in  Lincolnshire,  near  tlie  high  road  from  Horncastle  to 
Caistor,  is  described  and  copiously  illustrated.  It  does  not  present 
any  very  remarkable  features,  though  the  liypocaustal  arrange¬ 
ments  are  very  perfect.  We  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
some  enterprising  archaeologist  revives  the  Roman  hypocaust 
experimentally,  if  not  for  houses,  yet  at  least  for  churches  and 
places  of  public  assembly.  A  famous  Cistercian  abbey,  named 
Dieulacresse,  stood  formerly  near  the  town  of  Leek  in  the  North 
Staffordshire  moorlands.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by 
Mr.  Sleigh  ;  which  is  written  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  Dryas¬ 
dust.  lie  tells  us  that  some  excavations  have  shown  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  church  and  buildings.  A  plan  and  measurements  of 
these  traces  would  have  been  of  great  archaeological  value ;  for 
there  are  scarcely  any  fragments  preserved  of  the  ancient  pile,  and 
less  is  known  of  it  than  of  any  ruined  abbey.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Bateman,  a  learned  Derbyshire  antiquary,  whose  Ten  Years 
Diggings  in  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gravemounds  was  noticed  in 
these  columns,  has  been  much  regretted  in  the  archaeological  world. 
Mr.  Jewitt  reprints  with  additions  this  gentleman’s  valuable 
observations  on  Celtic  pottery ;  and  contributes  a  careful  memoir 
of  his  deceased  friend.  It  appears  that  the  very  extensive  museum, 
of  antiquities  collected  by  Mr.  Bateman  at  his  seat  near  Rowsley 

*  The  Reliquary;  Quarterly  Journal  and  Review,  a  Depository  for  Precious 
Relics,  Legendary,  Biographical,  and  Historical.  Edited  by  Llewellyn, 
Jewitt,  F.S.A.  Yol.  II.  1861-2.  London:  J.  R.  Smith. 
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in  Derbyshire,  is  to  be  kept  undisturbed  as  a  heirloom  in  his 
family.  We  might  wish  that  it  were  in  a  more  accessible  place. 
It  was  formed  by  the  rifling  of  some  five  hundred  barrows,  opened 
by  himself  and  his  father,  in  the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire 
hills,  and  by  the  aggregation  of  relics  from  the  churches  of  the 
district. 

Among  the  minor  documents  contributed  to  the Reliquary  we  may 
notice  as  very  singular  one  from  Ashford,  in  Derbyshire,  being  a  list 
of  the  appropriation  of  seats  in  the  parish  church  in  the  year  1632. 
The  men  were  seated  on  the  south  side,  and  the  women  on  the 
north,  the  place  under  the  pulpit  being  reserved  for  “the  minister’s 
wife,  whom  soever  she  is.”  We  cannot  much  congratulate  Lord 
Denman  on  the  philological  knowledge  displayed  in  his  Fragment 
on  the  Dialect  of  the  High  Peah.  But  it  is  a  curious  and  very 
interesting  subject;  we  subjoin  a  quotation :  — 

When  a  man  wishes  to  say,  “it  matters  little,”  he  says,  in  the  High  Peak, 
“  it  means  nought,”  or,  it  does  not  mean.  “  Welly,”  which  appeared  in  Adam 
Bede,  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  used  for  “  well-nigh,”  or  “  very  nearly.”  .  .  . 
Bailey  gives  it,  “  almost,  nigh,  N.  C.”  Two  words  surprised  the  writer  so 
much  that  he  hopes  he  may  be  forgiven  for  dwelling  on  them.  Ossc  for 
“  offer.”  It  was  used  thus  :  —  “  Landlord  talked  of  repairs,  but  did  not  osse 
to  do  them.”  It  is  in  common  use  in  the  High  Peak  ;  and  Bailey  renders  it, 
“  offer  to  do  —  to  aim  at  —  to  intend  to  do  —  Cheshire.”  It  may  be  observed 
here  that,  Cheshire  being  in  Mercia,  finding  the  word  in  any  part  of  that 
ancient  kingdom,  fixes  it  as  belonging  to  the  metropolitan  county.  The  other 
word  which  surprised  the  writer  was  Westy  or  Westly.  It  was  used  for 
“  dizziness —  A  good  man  complained  of  being  “  westy  in  his  head.”  On 
looking  into  Bailey  —  “  Westly,  dizzy,  giddy,  N.  C.,”  is  found. 

The  next  thing  worthy  of  notice  is  a  memoir,  with  a  portrait,  of 
an  eccentric  Derbyshire  woman,  Phoebe  Bown,  who  affected  the 
dress  and  manners  of  the  male  sex.  Passing  over  some  more 
trifling  contributions,  we  come  to  a  notice  of  some  ancient  Peak 
families,  and  especially  of  the  Bradshaws,  of  Bradshaw-,  near 
Chapel-en-le-Fritli.  One  of  these  was  the  famous  John  Bradshaw, 
the  regicide.  His  baptismal  register  is  preserved  at  Stockport, 
and  a  later  hand  has  written  the  word  “traitor  ”  against  his  name. 
Bradshaw  Hall  still  remains,  but  the  family  has  long  left  the 
county.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  on  the  Latest  Dis¬ 
coveries  at  Uriconium,  has  a  good  section  of  the  excavations,  but 
its  information  is  no  longer  novel.  Mr.  W.  Durrant  Cooper  con¬ 
tributes  a  careful  Essay  on  Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethick,  the 
hero  of  the  conspiracy  of  1 586.  This  is  enriched  with  several 
original  documents,  extracted  from  the  State  Paper  Office.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  examination  of  Swythune  Wells,  one  of  his 
confederates,  after  his  apprehension  in  London.  Next,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Lord  Burgliley  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  about  the 
capture  of  some  of  the  conspirators  who  were  supposed  to  be 
lurking  about  the  town.  And  then  follow  numerous  other  depo¬ 
sitions,  and  records  of  committal,  and  the  like ;  besides  a  reprint 
of  the  ballad,  describing  his  plot  and  execution,  called  Babington’s 
Complainte.  A  curious  essay,  on  a  minute  specialty  of  archaeology, 
is  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.  This  gentleman  describes  the 
mediaeval  methods  of  attaching  metal  buckles  and  pendants  of  any 
kinds  to  leather  belts.  Ilis  illustrations,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  derived  from  monumental  brasses,  effigies,  ancient  armour,  &c. 
It  seems  a  needless  affectation,  in  a  general  paper  of  this  kind,  to 
choose  the  examples  from  Derbyshire  monuments  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  Mr.  Jewitt  admits  a  few  papers  which  deal  with  natural 
history  and  other  sciences.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  one 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Brown,  on  “An  Ancient  Bed  of  the  River  Trent,” 
which  has  been  discovered  in  recent  excavations  near  the  new 
brewery  of  Allsopp  &  Company,  at  Burton-upon-Trent.  It  had 
long  been  known  that  there  was  a  peaty  soil,  at  that  place,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  get  good  foundations.  Further 
investigations  showed  plainly  that  the  Trent  must  have  flowed  at 
some  former  period  in  a  channel  marked  by  these  peaty  deposits. 
The  dam  is  still  distinguishable  which  altered  the  course  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Brown,  by  an  ingenious  course  of  inquiry,  argues  that 
the  Via  Devana  followed  a  line  different  to  that  which  is  generally 
supposed ;  and  that  the  dam  in  question  was  a  raised  causeway 
on  which  it  was  carried  at  this  place.  This  earthwork  is  called  to 
this  day  the  Eld,  or  Yeld.  This  word  —  says  Mr.  Brown,  in  a 
philological  speculation  — 

for  which  no  modem  derivation  is  traceable,  is  evidently  the  old  British 
or  Celtic  word  Ylliad,  a  dividing  ;  or  Ellyd,  a  cutting  off ;  indicative  of  the 
effect  which  its  formation  produced,  by  dividing  or  separating  the  waters  of 
the  Trent.  Further,  it  is  very  possible  the  name  Rykeneild,  as  applied  to 
the  Roman  road  which  ran  north  and  south  by  Littie  Chester  (near  Derby) 
and  Branstone,  contains  in  its  last  syllable  the  same  Celtic  word.  After 
deriving  the  name  from  Rhi,  the  chief,  and  Iceni  (pronounced  Ikeni),  the 
race  of  that  name,  antiquaries  have  usually  supposed  the  last  syllable  to  be 
eld,  the  Saxon  for  Old.  But  why  come  down  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  third 
syllable  to  a  truly  ancient  Celtic  word  ?  Eld  may  come  from  the  same  root 
as  do  those  given  above,  and  it  may  have  indicated  the  parting  or  boundary 
line  between  the  Cangi  and  the  Coritani,  the  two  tribes  of  Iceni  which 
were  located  on  the  west  and  on  the  east  of  the  Rykeneild  Road. 

'  Further  on,  the  writer  endeavours  to  identify  the  Roman  Etoce- 
tum  with  the  modern  Uttoxeter,  rather  than  with  Wall  (ad 
Vallum)  near  Lichfield,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  that 
station,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  Finally,  we  may 
mention  a  paper  by  Mr.  Jewitt  himself,  noticing  the  discovery 
near  Derby,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  of  the  remains  of  a 
Norman  pottery.  Two  large  barrow-like  mounds  turned  out,  on 
examination,  to  be  composed  of  wasters,  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  trade,  i.  e.  broken  fragments  of  vessels  which  were  spoilt 
in  the  firing.  By  patient  ingenuity  some  jugs  and  pitchers  of  very 
good  design  as  to  shape  and  ornament  have  been  pieced  together. 
In  particular,  one  pitcher  bears  the  device  of  five  horse-shoes 


and  buckles,  both  badges  of  the  Ferrars  family.  This  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  curious  and  important  specimens  of  mediaeval 
pottery  that  have  ever  been  exhumed. 


JOSEPH  LOCKE.* 

NE  principal  reason  of  success  in  the  publication  of  Lives  of 
Engineers  is,  that  in  them  we  see  the  traditional  character  of 
the  nation  in  active  play.  A  great  engineer  is  not  only  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  but  he  is  conspicuous  in  that  peculiar  department  of 
work  in  which  England  loves  to  be  conspicuous.  We  are  gratified 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  Englishman  at  work,  the  work  being  in 
this  case  that  especial  branch  of  work  in  which  the  Englishman 
excels — the  assertion  of  human  will  and  human  design  in  the  face 
of  material  obstacles.  Where  there  is  so  much  enthusiasm,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  there  will  be  an  obscuration  of  judgment. 
We  greatly  doubt  whether  Dr.  Smiles  is  not  making  too  much  of  his 
biographies,  just  as  he  has  undoubtedly  overdone  his  moral  lessons. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  this  should  turn  out  to  be  so. 
The  narrative  of  any  career  which  has  been  marked  by  native 
resource  and  great  energy  can  hardly  fail  to  present  an  object  of 
powerful  attraction  to  the  imagination.  It  becomes  all  the  more 
attractive  when  the  hero’s  life  has  been  so  timed  as  to  fall  in  with 
a  great  revolution  in  the  modes  of  applying  and  utilizing  material 
forces,  and  when  he  has  been  able  to  leave  monuments  behind 
him  directly  connected  with  the  most  splendid  achievements  of 
modern  science,  and  with  our  own  national  renown.  Engrossed  with 
his  subj ect,  the  biographer  is  disposed  to  exalt  into  a  hero  some 
able  and  energetic  man  of  business,  many  of  whose  equals,  how¬ 
ever — in  judgment,  in  activity,  in  substantial  capacity — meet  upon 
’Change  every  day.  The  imagination  will  sometimes  run  riot  still 
further,  and  would  fain  bedizen  the  sober  colours  of  the  engineer’s 
fame,  decking  out  both  the  man  and  his  occupation  with  plausible 
and  gaudy,  but  (in  the  connexion)  often  ludicrous,  parallels.  Mr. 
Devey  not  unfrequently  commits  himself  in  this  manner.  He  tells 
us  that  the  late  Joseph  Locke  constructed  works  “vaster  far, 
and  far  more  important  ”  than  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  that 
“carrying  a  railway  across  Shap  Fell  was  perhaps  as  serious 
an  undertaking  as  digging  the  trenches  of  Rome.”  Speaking-  of 
Trevethick,  the  amazingly  ingenious  but  negligent  Cornishman — to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  complete  conception  of 
the  locomotive  engine  must  be  referred — he  says  that  “  Trevethick 
turning  away  from  the  locomotive  can  only  be  paralleled  by  De 
Quincey  turning  aw-ay  from  Oxford,  and  Attila  from  Pome." 
Shortly  before  going  into  Stephenson’s  workshops,  young  Locke 
became  so  despondent  that  he  once  went  and  lay  down  in  the 
fields  and  wept  like  a  child.  Whereupon  Mr.  Devey  reminds  us, 
that  “  there  are  some  tears  more  potent  than  those  of  Helen,  and 
even  from  them  there  sprung  a  plant  whose  leaf  cured  the  bite 
of  serpents.”  We  are.  assured  that  to  a  spectator  coming  from 
Glasgow,  after  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  the  Bishopton 
Tunnel,  the  effect  is  “  as  magical  as  if  he  had  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  regions  of  Erebus  into  all  the  loveliness  of  Arcadia ;  ” 
and  the  locomotive  traversing  the  embankment  over  Morecambe 
Bay  is  said  “to  proceed  along  a  strait  dug  out  of  the  ocean, 
spurning  the  waves  with  all  the  majesty  of  a  sea-bird.”  We 
repeat  that  all  this  is  perfectly  natural  when  free  rein  has  been 
given  to  the  imagination,  and  when  the  balance  supplied  by 
genuine  historical  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  by  reflection  on  the 
lessons  of  history,  is  -wanting.  It  is  not,  however,  a  dignified 
mode  of  writing  in  one  who,  as  the  biographer  of  a  public  man, 
assumes  to  inform  and  to  direct  the  judgment  of  others. 

The  absurdity  of  contrasts  like  those  of  Trevethick  and 
Attila,  or  of  Rome  and  the  gradient  of  Shap  Fell,  becomes 
apparent  after  a  moment’s  reflection.  What  is  really  sublime 
in  the  great  railroad  revolution  is  the  contemplation  of  two 
things.  Those  things  are,  the  force  of  human  enterprise  in 
pushing  forward  its  undertakings  to  the  point  where  the  agency  of 
steam  became  indispensable,  and  the  extent  of  human  ingenuity 
and  energy  in  comprehending  and  applying  that  indispensable 
agency.  We  single  out  half  a  dozen  great  names  to  bear  the 
honours  of  the  triumph  ;  but  half  a  dozen  hundred  remain  behind, 
whom  the  merest  accident  prevented  from  sharing,  or  at  any  rate 
from  honourably  competing  for,  those  honours.  At  the  time  when 
Trevethick  turned  his  back  on  the  all  but  completed  locomotive, 
England  was  teeming  -w  ith  men  of  similar,  if  not  of  quite  equal, 
capacity.  And  the  utmost  result  of  his  playing  Attila’s  part  was, 
that  the  engine  ran  upon  the  metals  ten  years  later  than  otherwise 
might  have  been  the  case.  So  palpably,  in  modern  times  and  in 
commercial  undertakings,  does  “  the  individual  wither,”  and  the 
world  become  “more  and  more.”  The  high  celebrity  of  Mr. 
Locke  was  not  due  to  the  fact  of  his  making  railways.  Engineers 
of  first-rate  ability  abounded  in  England  at  the  time.  It  was  that 
he  made  them  within  the  estimated  cost — an  achievement  which 
would,  sooner  or  later,  have  been  attained  by  the  ordinary  opera¬ 
tions  of  capital.  That  he  led  the  way  towards  so  desirable  a  con¬ 
summation  has  placed  a  well-deserved  laurel  on  his  brow.  That 
laurel  could  have  been  won  only  by  great  powers  united  with  still 
greater  probity.  But  to  set  the  engineer  of  Shap  Fell  by  the  side 
of  the  founder  of  Rome  is  to  compare  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
with  Alexander  the  Great. 

Joseph  Locke  was  bom  in  1805,  near  Sheffield,  on  what  then 
was,  and  is  still  called,  Atterclift'e  Common.  His  father  was 

*  The  Life  of  Joseph  Locke,  Civil  Engineer,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Sfc.  Sfc.  By 
Joseph  Devey.  London :  Bentley. 
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•coal-viewer  to  Lord  Stourton,  and  possessed  qualities  of  massive 
energy,  which,  with  adequate  training  in  early  life,  would  have 
made  him  a  position  and  a  name.  J osepli,  the  youngest  of  four  sons, 
was  “  the  life  of  the  house  ” —  his  sisters’  darling  —  always  playing 
pranks,  always  getting  into  trouble,  and  a  capital  hand  at  a  story. 
At  thirteen  he  was  taken  away  from  school  at  Barnsley,  to  which 
town  his  father  had  removed,  and  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  Mr. 
Stobart,  a  coal-viewer  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  property.  Here 
he  did  well  for  some  time,  until  an  intrusive  member  of  the  family 
attempted  to  insist  on  his  riding  daily  to  the  post-office  with  the 
letterbag  across  his  shoulders.  The  boy  of  fifteen  rebelled,  and 
returned  to  Barnsley.  His  next  venture  was  at  Rochdale,  where 
he  was  placed  in  a  young  land-surveyor’s  office.  The  surveyor  was 
not  encumbered  with  an  excess  of  occupation,  and  Locke’s  prin¬ 
cipal  employment  consisted  in  rocking  the  cradle.  Mr.  Devey  (in 
character)  remarks  that  “  Alfred  set  to  watch  the  cakes  of  the 
Saxon  housewife  could  hardly  have  been  more  out  of  place,”  and 
that  “  the  man  might  as  well,  a  few  years  later,  have  set  one  of 
Joseph  Locke’s  locomotives  to  draw  a  go-cart.”  After  rocking 
the  cradle  for  a  fortnight,  the  lad  shouldered  his  knapsack,  and 
returned  home.  A  dreary  waiting-time  of  nearly  three  years 
followed,  during  which  he  was  engaged  as  his  father’s  assistant,  and 
appears  to  have  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  running  off  to 
America.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  George  Stephenson,  who 
had  worked  with  the  elder  Locke  twenty  years  before  at 
the  Water  Row  Pit  at  Newburn,  paid  a  visit  to  his  old 
comrade,  and  carried  off  the  promising  son  to  his  workshops  in 
Newcastle.  This  was  towards  the  close  of  1823,  when  Joseph 
Locke  was  in  his  nineteenth  year.  It  was  the  turning-point  of  his 
life.  His  chief  was  already  a  famous  man.  He  began  to  co¬ 
operate  in  works  which  he  could  perceive  were  more  important  in 
then’  consequences  than  in  their  magnitude.  He  was  known  at 
Newcastle  as  Mi  quick,  determined  student,  and  an  excellent  swim¬ 
mer  ” — his  energy  and  concentration  were  conspicuous  among 
fellow-workers  who  were  themselves  able  and  energetic.  The 
first  important  service  rendered  by  Locke  was  the  production  of  a 
pamphlet,  advocating  the  adoption  of  locomotives  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  instead  of  fixed  engines,  which 
the  directors  were  at  that  time  strongly  advised  to  use.  This 
pamphlet,  though  perfectly  successful  in  reference  to  its  immediate 
object,  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  difference  between  Locke  and  George 
Stephenson,  which  embittered  much  of  their  future  intercourse, 
and  finally  led  to  a  permanent  breach.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  for  the  Grand  Junction  line  to  connect  Manchester  with 
Birmingham,  in  1833,  Stephenson,  as  engineer-in-chief,  was 
inclined  to  concede  as  little  as  possible  to  Locke  ;  while  Locke — as 
the  favourite  of  the  directors,  and  already  possessing  a  large  share 
of  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men  throughout  the  kingdom — was 
inclined  to  expect  very  much.  The  fact  was,  that  by  this  time 
Stephenson’s  essential  task  had  been  accomplished.  He  had  been 
the  great  and  unrivalled  pioneer ;  but,  in  the  minute  details  of 
work  which  multiplied  themselves  year  after  year,  as  railway 
operations  were  rapidly  extended  in  England  and  Trance,  he 
had  found  his  superior,  not  only  in  his  son,  but  in  Locke  his 
subordinate.  Point  after  point  was  decided  in  the  subordinate’s 
favour  by  the  directors.  In  183  4,  the  two  rivals  were  appointed 
joint-engineers.  In  1835,  Locke  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief, 
Stephenson  withdrawing  from  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  alto¬ 
gether.  This  line  was  eventually  constructed  for  a  sum  within 
the  estimate,  and  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  1 5,000 l. 
a  mile.  When  that  estimate  is  compared  with  those  of  Brunei, 
the  “  Michel  Angelo  of  railway  construction,”  as  Mr.  Devey  calls 
him,  it  excites  no  wonder  to  find  with  what  eagerness  Locke’s 
.services  were  courted  both  in  this  country  and  in  France.  The 
South-Western  line  between  London  and  Southampton  was 
completed  by  him  in  1 840.  The  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  Rouen 
and  Havre  followed,  and  the  engineer  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  from  Louis-Pliilippe  in  1 845.  The  Caen  and 
Cherbourg  line,  the  Spanish  line  between  Barcelona  and  Mattaro, 
and  many  Scotch  and  English  lines  were  afterwards  constructed 
by  Locke,  for  the  most  part  in  conjunction  with  the  able  engineer, 
Errington,  who  has  since  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  heavy 
works  on  the  Caledonian  line,  including  the  expense  of  platforms 
and-  roadside  stations,  were  completed  at  less  than  1 6,000/.  a 
mile.  This  economical  success  was  in  great  measure  owing  to 
the  adoption  of  a  bold  system  of  steep  gradients — an  expedient 
which  Stephenson,  it  appears,  disliked  to  the  last,  and  which  was 
a  prevailing  feature  in  his  active  rival’s  designs.  Locke  hated  a 
tunnel,  and  with  embankments  and  inclines  would  encounter  any 
difficulty. 

He  sat  for  Honiton,  the  manor  of  which  he  had  bought, 
from  1847  until  his  death  in  i860.  His  Parliamentary  career 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  life.  Confining  himself 
rigidly  to  subjects  on  which  he  possessed  detailed  knowledge 
gathered  from  experience,  he  applied  himself,  in  treating  even  these, 
more  to  the  practical  results  than  to  the  principles  concerned. 
Not  that  principles  were  lost  sight  of  with  him ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  “  Sunday  question,”  in  all 
its  bearings,  before  speaking  on  a  Bill  for  compelling  the  Scotch 
companies  to  yoke  passenger  carriages  to  their  Sunday  trains, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  intelligence  and  mental  grasp.  A 
few  of  his  details,  given  on  this  occasion,  are  worth  quoting :  — 

In  order  to  inform  the  House  thoroughly  on  this  point,  he  would  give  a 
statement  of  the  actual  number  of  men  employed  on  the  Caledonian  Kailway, 
distinguishing  the  number  employed  for  the  special  service  of  the  Post  Oilice, 
and  those  required  for  the  mail  and  passengers  together.  There  were  thirty- 


two  station  agents  required  for  the  Post  Office  accommodation,  and  forty-two 
for  passenger  accommodation  ;  but,  in  respect  of  guards,  engineers,  firemen, 
cleaners,  and  watchmen,  the  numbers  required  in  either  case  were  the  same 
—  so  that  the  addition  required  for  passengers  amounted  only  to  ten  men. 
But  he  was  not  content  to  rest  the  question  on  that  ground.  Mail-coaches, 
ferries,  post-horses,  Sec.,  with  their  train  of  attendants,  had  always  been 
employed  in  Scotland  on  Sunday,  and  with  a  greater  amount  of  manual 
labour  than  was  now  required  for  railway  travelling  ;  and  on  what  principle, 
then,  should  the  accommodation  that  Scotland  had  hitherto  enjoyed  be  taken 
away  ?  It  was  very  easy  to  raise  a  clamour  and  denounce  those  who  thought 
as  he  did  as  Sabbath  desecrators  ;  but  let  those  who  made  those  charges 
look  around  them  at  home  and  see  the  number  of  private  carriages  and 
hackney  cabs  engaged  every  Sunday,  and  which  yet  excited  no  observation 
whatever.  He  took  the  liberty  of  counting  on  Easter  Sunday  the  number  of 
carriages  and  cabs  that  were  attending  four  kirks  or  meeting-houses  in 
Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh ;  and  there  were  thirty-one  private  carriages, 
thirteen  one-horse  carriages,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  public  cabs, 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  vehicles,  whilst  the  same 
day  five  cabs  only  were  required  for  the  Caledonian  train,  on  its  arrival  from 
the  South. 

His  value  as  a  thorough  and  trustworthy  speaker  and  mover  in 
matters  connected  with  the  pmsuits  of  his  life  was  so  far  recog¬ 
nised  that  he  was  generally  spoken  of  for  the  Board  of  Works 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cowper’s  appointment. 

Locke  had  married,  in  1833,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  M'Creery,  a 
printer,  and  author  of  a  poem  called  The  Press.  His  domestic  life 
seems  to  have  been  most  genial  and  happy.  Latterly,  the  love  of 
field-sports  became  a  passion  with  him.  He  took  a  moor  near 
Moffat,  on  the  Caledonian  Railway;  and  there,  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  favourite  recreation,  he  died  after  an  illness  of  hardly 
twelve  hours,  in  September  1 860.  His  character  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract :  — 

His  character  was  as  distinctly  displayed  on  the  moors  as  ever  it  had  been 
in  cuttings  and  half-yearly  meetings,  lie  was  so  completely  without  self- 
consciousness,  he  was  ever  so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  so  frank  and  careless  of 
concealment,  that  in  the  most  trivial  as  in  the  most  serious  occupation,  you 
saw  but  one  man.  It  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  be  desultory.  He 
manifested  his  powers  of  concentration  quite  as  much  in  his  amusements  as 
in  his  labours.  Not  to  be  methodic  was,  in  his  eyes,  to  be  nothing  at  all. 
Either  a  man  went  at  a  thing  systematically,  or  he  did  not  know  in  the 
least  where  he  was  going.  He  was  on  the  moors  for  the  pursuit  of  game. 
There  was  one  best  way  of  pursuing  them,  and  that  was  the  way  for  him ; 
but  it  must  also  be  the  way  of  everybody  else.  He  took  the  opinion  of  the 
keepers,  sometimes  to  adopt  and  sometimes  to  reject ;  and  he  then  mapped 
out  a  portion  of  the  moor,  sending  one  gun  here,  another  there,  as  though  he 
were  sending  them  on  a  serious  campaign.  He  had  been  accustomed  all  his 
life  to  give  orders  ;  and  he  gave  these  pleasant  ones  with  an  air  of  authority 
that  we  felt  became  him,  even  while  it  afforded  affectionate  mirth  for  eur 
humour.  He  always  took  the  most  difficult  and  least  likely  ground  for 
himself.  After  the  accident  to  his  leg  in  France,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Cherbourg  line,  he  was  obliged  always  to  have  a  pony  on  the 
ground  in  attendance ;  but  such  was  his  thorough-going  energy  that  he 
came  at  last  to  make  very  little  use  of  it.  His  surveying  experience  gave 
him  immense  advantages,  which  he  turned  here  no  less  than  on  business 
ground  to  admirable  profit.  He  was  the  skilfulest  of  stalkers ;  he  was, 
moreover,  the  most  patient  and  the  most  persistent.  However  punctual  he 
might  be  in  beginning,  he  was  never  to  be  depended  on  at  the  close  of  the 
day’s  sport.  A  sly  old  black-cock,  or  a  wild  young  covey,  once  marked 
down,  was  sure  to  be  followed  up,  no  matter  what  watch-hand  hinted  or 
hunger  implored.  All  the  way  home,  and  again  over  the  fat  Scotch  fare, 
from  the  first  spoonful  of  haggis  to  the  last  spoonful  of  toddy,  would  he  talk 
over  the  tricks  “  those  rascals,”  as  he  called  them,  the  birds,  had  played  him, 
or  he  had  played  them  in  turn  ;  how  he  had  been  balked  by  them  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  but  had  turned  their  flank  when  they  were  little  expecting 
him  ;  how  he  had  crept  up  this  knoll,  forded  that  burnie,  or  startled  that 
brackenside  —  Avas  with  him  food  for  hours  of  the  cheeriest  talk. 

He  was,  in  short,  “whole  in  himself,”  the  thoroughgoing  and 
complete  English  engineer.  And,  in  spite  of  some  blemishes  already- 
hinted  at,  Mr.  Devey’s  hook  furnishes  a  distinct  picture  of  the  man, 
together  with  a  very  useful  summary  of  many  points  connected 
with  the  great  railway  undertakings  of  the  last  thirty  years. 


A  WORKMAN'S  LIFE* 

F  John  Arnold  were  a  first  work,  we  should  describe  it  as  one 
of  great  promise.  But,  as  the  fulfilment  of  earlier  promises,  it 
hardly  merits  the  highest  degree  of  praise.  If  not  marked  by  many 
positive  or  glaring  faults,  it  has  several  serious  defects ;  and  it 
indicates  a  mistiness  of  conception,  and  an  absence  of  vigorous  or 
original  thought,  which  are  necessarily  fatal  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
novelist  who  desires  to  attain  a  place  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
fiction.  It  is  not  a  first-rate  novel ;  but  it  is  a  very  good  second- 
rate  novel,  of  an  excellent  and  not  very  numerous  order.  The 
public  was  surfeited,  a  year’  or  two  ago,  with  fictions  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  school,  until  even  Miss  Yonge  and  the  author  of  John 
Halifax  failed  to  awaken  its  jaded  appetite.  Then  came  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  sensation  tales ;  and  we  became  so  used  to  fictitious  horrors 
that  no  mystery  could  excite  wonder,  and  no  terrific  device  inspire 
even  a  momentary  chill.  Of  satiric  fiction  we  are  almost  weary ; 
and  muscular  Christianity  is  happily  going  out  of  fashion.  We  are 
ready  to  welcome  a  story  in  which  there  is  neither  murder  nor 
miracle,  neither  mystery  nor  surprise,  and  through  which  a  current  of 
natural  events  flows  evenly  towards  a  possible  and  not  improbable 
conclusion. 

John  Arnold  is  a  tale  of  common  life  from  a  common-sense  point 
of  view  —  not  a  work  of  genius,  and  not,  in  the  usual  sense,  a  work 
of  art,  but  a  very  sensible  book,  written  for  the  most  part  in  good 
English,  and  embodying  just  such  a  view  as  most  sound  English, 
minds  would  take  of  an  honest,  rational,  and  useful  English  life. 
We  do  not  like  to  say  that  its  tone  is  genial,  because  that  word  has 
obtained  in  the  slang  of  criticism  a  peculiar  meaning,  and  is 
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chiefly  applied  to  the  works  of  a  school  with  which  the  author  of 
these  volumes  has  nothing'  in  common.  But  there  is  throughout  a 
pleasant,  healthy,  natural  way  of  regarding  men  and  things,  and  a 
disposition  to  see  the  world  on  its  best  side,  which  is  agreeable  to 
readers  who  have  grown  sick  alike  of  sermons  and  of  satire.  The 
hero’s  life  is  not  represented  couleur  do  rose.  It  is  chequered,  as  all 
real  life  is,  hut  it  leads,  as  all  life  in  fiction  should  do,  to  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  results.  The  author  is  tender  even  to  fictitious 
humanity,  and  cannot  bear  to  leave  any  of  the  dramatis  personce 
finally  unhappy.  It  is  true  that  one  unrepentant  villain  ultimately 
comes  to  griet ;  but  then  he  is  a  villain  of  whom  we  hear  as  little 
and  form  as  faint  an  idea  as  of  any  of  the  wretches  whose  crimes 
and  whose  fate  are  made  known  to  us  in  half-a-dozen  lines  of 
some  contemporary’s  ‘‘Police  Reports.”  The  course  of  true 
love,  in  the  proverb’s  despite,  is  made  to  run  at  least 
as  smoothly  as  it  is  wont  to  do  in  real  life ;  and  the 
unlucky  lover,  whom  the  exigences  of  the  story  condemn  to  dis¬ 
appointment,  is  provided  with  a  new  love  in  the  penultimate  page  of 
the  third  volume.  Four  pairs  are  happily  settled  at  last ;  nobody 
is  made  very  miserable  m  the  course  of  the  story,  though  the 
hero’s  physical  comfort  is  temporarily  impaired  by  a  broken  head 
and  arm  ;  and  everybody  is  happily  provided  for  in  the  end.  And 
this  is  only  as  it  should  be,  inasmuch  as  every  one  is  credited  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  acts  up  to  his  or  her  good  resolutions  with 
more  consistency  than  proverbial  wisdom  warrants.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  upward  career  of  the  hero  is  not  made 
somewhat  too  smooth  and  easy,  both  for  probability  and  for  the 
interest  of  the  story — whether  struggle,  misfortune,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  such  as  must  inevitably  attend  on  aspiring  will  and  talent, 
are  not  kept  too  much  out  of  sight.  But,  at  least,  there  are  no 
violent  interventions  of  chance  in  his  favour,  and  his  progress  is 
made  to  appear  as  the  natural  and  well-earned  reward  of  his  own 
exertions  and  self-denial ;  even  though  what  Mr.  de  Quincy  would 
have  called  the  Eudasmonism  of  the  author  somewhat  slurs  over 
the  painful  merits  by  which  the  reward  has  been  deserved. 

Some  parts  of  the  book  indicate  personal  knowledge  of  the  life 
described ;  but  these  are  chiefly  outside  of  the  main  purpose  of  the 
tale.  On  the  whole,  we  should  attribute  to  the  author  a  vague 
and  indistinct  idea  of  the  characters  pourtrayed,  and  a  second¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  life  assigned  to  them.  Of  any  mistakes 
which  engineers  might  point  out  with  regard  to  the  work  and 
achievements  of  the  hero  and  his  friends,  we  do  not  think  much. 
An  author  who  undertakes  to  tell  a  story  of  this  sort,  must  be 
content  either  to  leave  out  its  most  important  element,  or  to  run 
the  risk  of  errors  in  detail.  But  it  is  certainly  a  blunder  to  represent 
the  access  of  even  the  highest  sort  of  mechanics  into  the  society  of 
the  classes  above  them  as  being  the  easily  accomplished  thing  it  is 
here  made  to  seem ;  and  it  is  afault  in  art  to  overcrowd  the  stage  with 
minor  characters,  all  of  whom  are  made  a  little  too  prominent,  and 
all  of  whom  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  last,  after  occupying  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  share  of  space.  The  characters,  too,  are  sketched  only 
in  outline,  and  are  not  made  to  develop  themselves  as  they  should 
jn  action  or  in  conversation ;  and  the  result  is,  that  scarcely  any 
of  them  make  any  strong  impression  on  the  reader’s  imagination. 
The  figures  certainly  do  not  “seem  to  stand  out  from  the  canvas.” 
In  short,  there  is  a  want  of  lifelike  clearness  about  them — a  want, 
too,  of  that  definite  notion  of  the  details  of  their  life  which  only 
close  personal  observation  can  enable  an  author  to  give,  and 
which  even  many  who  describe  that  which  they  have  seen  and 
know  very  well  fail  to  convey  to  the  reader.  The  outline 
of  the  hero’s  history  is  good,  well-imagined,  and  natural. 
He  is  a  clever,  resolute,  painstaking  mechanic,  determined  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  He  does  get  on,  and  takes  leave  of  us  as  junior 
partner  in  a  large  engineering  firm.  And  yet,  after  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  his  company,  we  should  not  recognise  him  were  we  to 
meet  him  again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  under  another 
name.  We  can  hardly  say,  therefore,  that  the  book  is  very 
interesting.  But  it  is  certainly  readable  ;  and,  if  a  novel  can  be 
read,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  its  being. 

But  John  Arnold  seems  to  aim  at  other  objects— to  depict  the 
daily  life  of  the  higher  class  of  working  men,  and  to  inculcate 
sound  views  on  what  may  be  called  the  politics  of  industry.  In 
both  respects  the  author's  views  are  probably  correct ;  but  in  both 
attempts  the  success  attained  is  but  small,  considering  the  pains 
and  space  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The  general  sketch  of  a  work¬ 
man’s  trials  and  troubles  —  of  the  relations  of  the  men  to  one 
another,  of  their  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  perversity,  of  their 
habits,  and  ways  of  speech  and  thought  —  is  probably  correct,  but 
it  is  general.  It  wants  minuteness  and  clearness  of  detail,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  lacks  interest  and  value.  And  in  regard  to  the  vexed 
questions  of  industrial  organization,  and  the  feud  between  capital 
and  labour,  nothing  new  is  to  be  learned  from  these  volumes, 
which  contain  neither  new  facts  nor  a  new  view  of  old  ones,  but 
simply  express  a  wholesale  and  sweeping,  though  generally  sound, 
judgment  upon  a  distant  and  rather  one-sided  view  of  facts  and 
principles.  The  economical  laws  involved  in  such  questions  are 
well  understood  by  most  educated  thinkers,  and  find  no  objectors 
except  those  who,  like  Mr.  Ivingsley  and  Mr.  Rusk  in,  have  failed 
to  pass  the  pons  asinoruin  of  economical  science.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  further  enforcement  of  admitted  and  obvious  truths,  but  a 
fair  examination  of  certain  practical  wants  which  are  not  so  gene¬ 
rally  comprehended,  and  a  consideration  of  disputed  questions  from 
more  than  one  stand-point.  The  author  of  John  Arnold  might  have 
done  good  by  showing  clearly  the  labourer’s  side  and  the  labourer’s 
view  of  the  old  feud  between  labour  and  capital  — by  treating  of  the 
subject  as  it  presents  itself  to  those  who  are  too  near  to  see  more 


than  a  fragment  of  it.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  fill  up  a  rather 
commonplace  tale  with  commonplaces  on  the  evils  of  strikes  and 
the  tyranny  of  Trades-Unions;  on  which  matters  sensible  men 
require  no  further  information,  while  neither  argument  nor  informa¬ 
tion  will  convince  workmen  like  Messrs.  Potter  and  Cowell,  or 
philanthropists  like  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Ludlow. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  either  with  Robert  Owen  or  with  his  disciples.  The 
former  is  mentioned  with  a  leniency  to  which  he  was  very  ill 
entitled  —  the  latter  are  denounced  with  a  harshness  which  they 
hardly  deserved.  It  often  happens  that  an  heresiarch  is  traduced 
by  and  condemned  for  the  sins  of  his  followers ;  but  in  this  case 
the  disciples  were  certainly  better  than  their  master.  He 
had  all  the  faults  of  his  modern  successors,  the  Christian 
Socialists  of  our  own  generation,  without  the  redeeming  quali¬ 
fication  of  Christianity.  He  was  as  violent,  as  illogical,  as 
dogmatic,  unscrupulous  and  intemperate  as  the  worst  offenders 
among  them ;  and,  withal,  he  taught  doctrines  subversive  not  only 
of  existing  society,  but  of  all  possible  forms  of  social  order.  His 
followers,  who  did  not,  like  him,  sin  against  knowledge,  against 
good  counsel,  against  the  light  of  a  sound  and  Christian  education, 
were  infinitely  more  respectable  than  the  man  who  deluded  their 
intellects  and  wasted  their  money.  He  was  wilful,  ignorant, 
incompetent  and  ambitious  —  they  were  enthusiastic,  unselfish, 
energetic,  and  ill-informed.  He  accomplished  nothing  but  dis¬ 
astrous  and  expensive  failures — they  have  created  the  most  hopeful 
industrial  movement  of  modern  times.  Since  it  was  among  the 
Socialists  that  Co-operation  took  its  rise,  we  may  be  sure  a  priori 
that  they  could  not  have  been  as  they  are  here  represented  —  idlers,, 
reprobates,  and  swaggerers,  delighting  to  disgust  the  ears  of  their 
comrades  with  ribald  blasphemy  and  obscene  buffoonery,  ignorant 
of  everything  but  the  peculiar  teachings  of  their  sect,  incompetent 
workmen  and  worthless  characters. 

We  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  any  favour  towards  the  tenets,  or 
any  partiality  for  the  persons,  of  the  Socialists.  But  it  is  only  due 
to  a  defunct  sect  to  say,  that  bad  as  his  moral  teaching  undoubtedly 
was,  it  was  not  among  bad  or  immoral  workmen  that  Owen  chiefly 
found  his  disciples.  As  working  men  were  in  those  days,  the? 
Socialists  were  among  the  best,  not  the  worst  of  them.  To  the- 
remainder  of  the  best  sort  — the  Methodists — they  were  as  ob¬ 
noxious  as  the  worst ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  these  should 
class  together  the  heresy  of  the  Socialists  and  the  ribaldry  and  vice 
of  the  lowest  of  their  comrades.  But  their  injustice  should  not 
now  be  reproduced  with  unquestioning  faith  by  a  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  writer. 

Again,  the  hero  is  brought  into  collision,  at  first  argumentative, 
afterwards  violent,  with  the  Trades-Union.  Here  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  explain  what  most  writers  are  content  to  condemn, 
and  justly  condemn  —  the  misdeeds  and  tyranny  of  those  insti¬ 
tutions.  But  the  occasion  is  lost,  either  for  want  of  reflection  or 
for  want  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  Trades-Union  is 
purely  an  evil  and  a  nuisance,  and  that  no  good  workman  should 
join  it.  As  things  stand,  the  last  doctrine  is  probably  true.  But 
Trades-Unions  have  their  proper  uses  and  legitimate  objects,  and 
if  directed  solely  to  those  objects,  and  managed  by  enlightened 
and  honest  men,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  wTorking-class,  their 
existence  would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial  to  the  operatives  and. 
probably  to  their  employers.  Unfortunately,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
in  their  case  the  use  leads  naturally  to  the  abuse.  Their  primary 
and  very  legitimate  function  is  that  of  workmen’s  Assurance 
Societies.  They  are  accused,  and  justly  accused,  of  usurping  a 
dictatorial  authority  over  trade  —  of  limiting  the  liberty  of  work¬ 
men  to  work,  and  that  of  masters  to  employ,  on  such  terms  as 
the  parties  shall  be  mutually  willing  to  accept.  But  the  error 
follows  naturally  and  gradually  from  the  discharge  of  the  duty. 
Workmen  require  to  be  assured  against  three  calamities  —  death, 
sickness,  and  want  of  work ;  the  first  being  the  occasion  for  which 
they  are  least  solicitous,  the  last  that  for  which  they  are  the  most 
careful  to  provide.  The  Trades-Union,  then,  must  ensure  its 
members  against  loss  of  employment.  But  it  cannot  do  this  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  that  loss  of  employment.  It 
cannot  undertake  to  provide  for  the  man  who  is  thrown  out  of 
work  by  his  own  idleness,  insolence,  or  incompetence.  Nor  can  it 
peremptorily  refuse  to  assist  any  man  deprived  of  work  by  a  quarrel 
with  his  employer.  No  workmen’s  society  would  think  of  taking 
such  a  course,  nor  would  it  be  just  that  it  should  do  so.  Hence 
arises  at  least  an  apparent  necessity  that  the  Trades-Union  should 
assume  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  such  quarrels  —  that  it  should 
declare  by  a  set  of  rules  in  what  cases  it  will,  and  in  what  cases  it 
will  not,  assist  men  thrown  out  of  work  by  disputes  with  their 
masters ;  that  is,  on  what  grounds  it  will  support  a  strike.  Here 
at  once  is  a  foundation  on  which  may  be  built  up  an  intolerable 
tyranny  both  over  recalcitrant  employers  and  over  dissentient 
workmen.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  exact  point  the  Union 
ceases  to  exercise  its  necessary  and  rightful  functions,  and  becomes, 
what  in  practice  it  is,  a  nuisance  to  masters  and  a  terror  to  well- 
disposed  operatives. 

Two  things  almost  all  Trades-Unions  endeavour  to  effect,  and 
in  the  endeavour  commit  great  injustice  and  do  incalculable 
mischief.  They  try  to  limit  the  number  of  admissions  to 
the  trade,  and  they  try  to  equalize  work  and  wages  among  those 
who  belong  to  it.  They  have  no  right  whatever  to  do  either ;  and 
each  endeavour  leads  them  into  heinous  misdeeds.  They  enact 
strict  rules  to  keep  down  the  number  of  apprentices  —  that  is,  to 
exclude  from  a  gainful  industry  the  youth  of  a  class  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  less  prosperous  than  themselves.  They  pass  rules  against 
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piecework  and  overtime  —  tliat  is,  rules  to  limit  an  industrious 
man’s  earnings,  and  to  prevent  employers  from  paying  for  work 
according  to  value.  And  in  doing  this  they  sin  not  only  against 
political  economy,  hut  against  morality,  liberty,  and  common 
sense.  Yet  the  first  of  living  economists  rightly  says  that  a  com¬ 
munity  which  undertakes  to  find  work  and  wages  for  all  its 
members  must  undertake  also  the  limitation  of  its  members ;  and 
common  sense  indicates  that  where  only  a  given  amount  of  work 
and  wages  is  to  be  had,  the  good  workman  who  takes  more  than 
his  share  of  both  interferes  with  the  chance  of  a  less  industrious 
or  less  competent  neighbour,  and  throws  him  for  support  on  the 
fimds  of  the  Union.  Is  it  very  unnatural  that  the  workman  should 
see  this  side  of  the  case  and  not  the  other  ?  Is  it  likely  that  as  yet 
they  should  look  beyond  this  side,  to  see  how  increase  of  work,  and, 
above  all,  increase  of  liberty  of  trade,  would  attract  fresh  capital, 
and  by-and-by  furnish  full  employment  for  all,  at  the  high  wages 
which  they  now  grudge  to  a  few  ?  John  Arnold’s  arguments 
would  not  have  been  left  in  real  life,  as  in  these  pages,  un¬ 
answered.  They  would  have  received  effective  and  puzzling 
replies  from  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  among  his  comrades,  if, 
indeed,  they  could  ever  have  been  uttered  by  a  workman  familiar 
with  the  workman’s  views  of  industrial  questions.  The  one  argu¬ 
ment  that  is  really  and  instantly  conclusive  against  the  dictation 
of  the  Trades-Unions  is  one  not  of  interest  but  of  right,  and  rests 
not  on  economical  laws,  but  on  personal  liberty.  And  when  we 
remember  how  slowly  and  imperfectly  the  doctrine  of  individual 
liberty  of  action  has  won  acceptance  among  educated  men,  we 
need  hardly  wonder  that  as  yet,  when  their  passions  are  awakened, 
it  has  very  little  influence  over  the  working  class. 

It  is  true  that  the  Trades-Unions  are  by  no  means  anxious  to 
■confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate  functions  —  by  no  means 
reluctant  to  follow  up  the  course  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  into 
which  they  are  gradually  led  by  a  misapprehension  of  those 
functions — but  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  seize  all  authority  which 
they  can  possibly  obtain,  and  to  which  they  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  claim.  It  is  true  that  their  leaders  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
idle,  good-for-nothing,  disreputable  men,  who  prefer  agitation  to 
work,  are  not  always  sober,  and  not  uncommonly  dishonest.  It  is 
true  that  they  do  in  nearly  all  cases  intimidate,  in  many  maim  and 
maltreat,  in  Sheffield  wilfully  and  deliberately  organize  schemes 
to  murder,  the  workmen  who  resist  their  power  and  hold  aloof 
from  their  proceedings.  It  is  true  that  they  foment  and  even 
originate  quarrels  ruinous  to  the  men  and  costly  to  the  masters, 
apparently  for  the  sole  profit  of  the  delegates,  who  make  their  own 
advantage  out  of  the  excitement  of  the  time  and  the  large  fimds  at 
their  disposal.  It  is  true  that  they  often  give  the  control  of  the 
conduct  and  fortunes  of  the  working-class  to  designing  scoundrels 
whose  cowardly  crimes  disgrace  themselves  and  their  associates. 
It  is  true,  in  a  word,  that  nothing  can  be  more  inexcusable  than 
the  behaviour  of  the  Unionists,  except  that  of  their  educated 
apologists.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Trades-Unions  have  no  useful 
part  to  play,  or  that  the  workmen  could,  as  yet,  afford  to  dispense 
with  Union.  It  is  not  true,  as  John  Arnold  seems  to  suppose,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  their  behalf,  or  that  their  case  is 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  simple  and  summary  arguments  put  into 
his  mouth.  The  advocate  who  is  successfully  to  plead  the  cause 
of  free  labour  against  Trades-Union  tyranny  must  possess  a  wider 
range  of  thought,  and  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  both 
sides  of  the  question,  than  are  displayed  in  the  volumes  we  have 
just  laid  down. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

BAUDRILLART  begins  his  preface*  with  a  sharp  de- 
•  nunciation  of  what  he  calls  la  critique  fantaisiste,  meaning 
thereby  that  school  of  writers  who  take  the  title  of  a  book, 
or  the  name  of  ah  author,  merely  as  a  pretext  to  utter  their 
own  theories,  and  to  pour  forth  their  brilliant  imaginings. 
The  lecturer  at  the  College  de  France  distinctly  separates  himself 
from  these  gentlemen.  His  aim  is  simply  to  estimate  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  philosophers  whom  he  has  collected  together  in  his 
gallery,  to  place  before  the  reader  illustrative  quotations  from 
their  works,  and  to  draw  the  conclusions  which  appear  to  him 
warranted  by  the  facts  he  has  enumerated.  Such  is  M.  Bau- 
drillart’s  method.  His  object  is  explained  as  being  to  “  defend  the 
cause  of  modern  society  against  the  revolutionary  thinkers  who 
fancy  that  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  progress  the  social  pyramid  shall 
be  only  the  firmer  if  it  is  made  to  rest  upon  its  apex.”  His  “  cause 
is  likewise  that  of  liberty  against  absolutist  writers ;  finally,  it  is 
that  of  moral  and  material  progress  against  retrograde  publicists.” 
Some  of  M.  Baudrillart’s  essays  have  already  appeared  in  various 
periodicals —  others  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  They  are 
fourteen  in  number,  and  amongst  them  we  may  mention  those  on 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Messrs.  Louis  Blanc, 
Proudhon,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

The  second  edition  of  the  correspondence  of  Lamennais  f 
has  just  appeared,  and  so  important  a  work  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  A 
few  years  ago  the  letters  of  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  collected 
and  printed  for  the  first  time,  took  completely  by  surprise  all  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  name  of  the  Ultramon- 

*  Pnblicistes  Modernes.  Par  M.  Henri  Baudrillart,  Professeur  au  College 
de  France.  Paris  :  Didier. 

t  Lamennais.  Correspondence,  CEuvres  posthumes,  publiees  selon  le  veeu  de 
V Auteur.  Par  E.  D.  Forgues.  Paris :  Didier.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 


tanist  metaphysician  with  pride,  sternness,  and  even  cruelty.  The 
posthumous  Lamennais,  as  he  stands  revealed  to  us  in  the  two 
closely  printed  octavos  edited  by  M.  E.  Forgues,  is  more  astonish¬ 
ing  still.  When  the  history  of  the  court  of  Borne  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  this  work 
will  be  profitably  consulted.  From  it  we  gather  that  if  Lamennais 
was  driven  into  an  open  rupture  with  the  Pope,  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  meanness,  the  low  intrigues,  and  the 
cowardice  which  he  saw  prevailing  throughout  the  various 
orders  of  the  Church  dignitaries.  Tie  was  too  bold  for  Borne! 
—  he  was  too  unfettered  by  political  considerations  —  and! 
the  zeal  he  fain  would  have  displayed  in  order  to  revive  ■ 
the  influence  of  the  Church  frightened  the  conclave  of  car¬ 
dinals  more  than  the  most  spirited  attacks  of  their  deadliest, 
enemies.  The  letters  of  Lamennais  are  469  in  number,; 
and  addressed  chiefly  to  the  Marquis  de  Coriolis,  and  to  M.  de; 
Senfft,  an  Austrian  diplomatist,  with  whom  the  bellicose  Abbe  was 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  M.  Forgues  has  supplied  excellent  notes 
wherever  those  were  necessary ;  and  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
although  of  an  apologetic  character,  is  very  impartial,  and  contains 
a  number  of  biographical  particulars,  which  help  us  to  understand 
better  than  we  did  before  the  vicissitudes  of  Lamennais’  intel¬ 
lectual  career.  After  perusing  the  two  volumes  of  this  correspond¬ 
ence,  we  see  at  once  why  the  relatives  of  the  famous  writer  should 
have  wished  to  suppress  all  the  documents  they  contain.  We 
have  never  met  with  any  pieces  justificatives  so  thoroughly  damaging 
to  the  court  of  Borne. 

Spain  is  the  favourite  land  of  M.  Antoine  de  Latour.*  Its 
landscapes,  its  manners,  its  literature,  are  all  equally  familiar  to 
him.  The  duodecimo  which  he  entitles  pages  detachees  is  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Spanish  Impressions  de  Voyage.  It 
comprises  nine  chapters  or  essays  referring  to  topics  of  a 
miscellaneous  description — some  of  them,  like  the  first,  being- 
biographical  sketches ;  others  (the  third,  for  instance)  treating 
topics  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  ;  while  the  seventh, 
describing  the  last  auto-da-fe  performed  at  Seville,  shows  the 
workings  of  superstition  in  its  most  repulsi  ve  form  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  volume  is  inscribed,  in  most  touching  terms,, 
to  the  memory  of  the  author’s  father — M.  Tenant  de  Latour — , 
whose  Memoires  d'un  Bibliophile  have  been  reviewed  in  the 
columns  of  this  journal,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  French  litterateurs  of  the  present  day. 

Don  Fernando  Garrido,  too,  has  something  to  say  about  Spain — 
but  when  we  state  that  his  position  is  very  similar  to  that  occupied 
by  Prince  Dolgoroukow  with  respect  to  Russia,  it  will  be  evident 
that  we  cannot  expect  from  his  book  anything  like  a  flattering 
description  of  L'Espagne  Contemporaine.f  The  first  eleven  chapters 
of  this  volume  contain  a  succinct  history  of  Spain  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  Queen  Christina  and  the  Sovereign  who  now 
rules  the  destinies  of  Spain  are  not  very  favourably  treated.  Don 
Fernando  Garrido  renders  due  homage  to  the  military  courage 
of  Espartero,  but  he  considers  him  a  wretched  politician. 
O’Donnell,  Sartorius,  and  Bravo  Murillo  are  also  esti¬ 
mated  with  all  the  severity  which  we  might  expect  from  a 
writer  who  does  not  conceal  his  democratic  opinions.  The 
last  thirteen  chapters  of  the  volume  are  entirely  taken  up  by 
statistical  details  on  the  finances  of  Spain,  its  productive- 
resources,  its  organization,  its  commerce,  its  industry;  and  the 
concluding  section  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  summary,  in 
which  the  author  gives  his  general  views  as  to  the  destinies 
of  his  native  country.  He  believes —  1st.  That  the  origin  of 
the  political  decay  of  Spain  must  be  sought  in  the  growth  of 
regal  and  ecclesiastical  despotism.  In  proportion  as  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Church  is  weakened,  so  the  prosperity, 
of  the  country  increases.  2nd.  That  the  revolution  is  far  from- 
being  finished ;  the  Bourbons  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  ( subir )  the 
representative  form  of  government,  but  they  have  never  honestly 
accepted  it ;  and  as  the  moderate  Liberals  cannot  agree  upon  the 
necessity  of  substituting  for  the  present  dynasty  a  more  popular 
one,  it  is  the  democratic  coterie  which  profits  by  the  instability, 
of  the  government.  3rd.  That  the  progressista  or  revolutionary 
party  is  now  completely  dissolved,  and  replaced  by  the  democrats, 
who,  since  the  revolution  of  1848,  have  imbibed  socialist  opinions,, 
and  acquired  an  influence  proportionate  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
other  parties. 

Prince  Dolgoroukow,  whose  name  we  mentioned  just  now,  still 
pursues  his  fearless  career  as  a  political  reformer,  and  in  his  new 
volume  ^attempts  to  prove  both  that  a  thorough  modification  of 
the  Russian  constitution  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  possible.  The 
first  chapter,  entitled  Embarras  de  la  Situation  Actuelle ,  places 
before  us  certainly  a  most  gloomy  picture.  “The  courts  of  law,” 
says  our  author,  “are  dens  of  venality.  No  regular  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  finances  squandered  away,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles  reduced  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Government,  the  peasants 
only  relieved  from  the  caprice  of  their  owners  in  order  to  become 
the  tools  of  an  ever-increasing  horde  of  bureaucrats  —  in  short, 
want  of  prosperity  at  home  and  of  influence  abroad  —  such  appears 
to  be  the  present  state  of  the  Russian  empire.”  The  introduction 


*  L’Espagne  Religieuse  et  Litteraire.  Par  Antoine  de  Latour.  Paris: 
Levy. 

f  L’Espagne  Contemporaine ;  ses  Progres  Moraux  et  Materiels  au  Dix- 
neuvieme  Siecle.  Par  Fernando  Garrido.  Brussels :  Lacroix.  London : 
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of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  is  the  remedy  recommended 
by  Prince  Dolgoroukow.  He  also  urges  the  necessity  of  restoring 
to  the  Poles  the  constitution  which  Alexander  I.  granted  them  in 
1815,  but  which  was  arbitrarily  suppressed  by  the  late  Czar 
Nicholas.  The  historical  and  political  argumeuts  in  support  of 
these  two  positions  are  fully  discussed  in  the  first  part  of 
the  work  ;  and  the  second  division,  which  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  even  irrespective  of  all  topics  referring  to  contemporary 
politics,  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  ancient  States-General  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  elective  system  which  presided  over  their  formation. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  the  two  words  “  Pitt  ”  and  “  Coblentz  ” 
were  sufficient  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  quietest  French¬ 
man,  it  was  natural  enough  that  England  should  be  travestied  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  that  pamphlets  printed  on  bad  paper 
should  be  put  up  for  sale  in  the  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  First  Consul,  describing  this  country  as  bouffi 
d’orgueil,  de  biere  et  de  the,  and  arraigning  it  before  the  Tribunal 
de  la  Raison  —  meaning,  of  course,  a  tribunal  composed  of  French 
critics.  But  a  journalist  or  brochurier  who  writes  now  in  the 
same  style  only  stamps  himself  with  downright  ridicule.  Such 
is  M.  Desbarrolles,  who  assumes  the  designation  of  artiste,  and 
who  is  certainly  the  most  hypochondriac  specimen  of  the 
arfostfe- world  that  we  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with. 
M.  Desbarrolles  undertakes  to  prove  to  his  friend  M.  Auguste 
Maquet  the  possibility  of  travelling  through  Switzerland  at  the 
small  cost  of  three  francs  aqd  a  half  a  day.* * * §  So  far  so  good.  But 
when  he  proceeds  to  state  his  views  of  this  country,  we  can  only 
regret  for  his  own  sake  that  cheap  travelling  appears  to  have  done 
so  little  to  improve  his  temper  or  inform  his  judgment.  At 
the  same  time,  we  can  quite  afford  to  stand  the  galling  fire  of 
M.  Desbarrolles’  humour  —  nay  more,  we  would  heartily  thank  him 
for  the  half-hour’s  fun  which  we  have  enjoyed  whilst  reading  his 
Anglophobiac  volume. 

M.  Albert  Lemoine,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Lycee 
Bonaparte,  and  already  known  as  an  able  writer  on  metaphysics, 
has  presented  us  with  an  interesting  volume  f,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  various  questions  bearing  upon  mental  derangement.  Our 
author  does  not  pretend  to  treat  his  subject  from  a  medical  point 
of  view —  in  this  respect,  he  acknowledges  his  want  of  due  qualifi¬ 
cations.  His  standpoint  is  that  of  a  philosophical  observer ;  and 
he  believes  that  a  wide  field  lies  open  to  the  moralist,  which  he 
can  profitably  investigate  without  being  necessarily  prepared  by 
technical  studies.  M.  Lemoine’s  book  comprises  twelve  chapters. 
In  the  first,  he  examines  all  the  prejudices  that  have  at  various 
times  passed  current  respecting  madness,  and  determines  the 
object  and  order  of  the  questions  arising  from  that  topic.  Is  mad¬ 
ness  an  affection  of  the  mind  ?  —  such  is  the  question  discussed  by 
the  author  in  his  second  chapter ;  and  he  is  led  to  review  the 
answers  suggested  by  such  thinkers  as  Plato,  Stahl,  Leuret,  &c. 
M.  Lemoine  then  takes  up  in  succession  a  number  of  points  equally 
interesting.  Where  is  the  seat  of  mental  derangement  ?  What  is 
the  condition  of  the  mental  faculties  in  a  madman  ?  Can  such  a 
person  be  considered  as  a  moral  agent  ?  &c.  In  studying  this 
excellent  essay,  we  have  been  more  than  once  reminded  of  the 
late  Professor  Broussais’  De  V Irritation  et  de  la  Folie ;  but 
M.  Lemoine  is  essentially  a  spiritualist  philosopher,  and  therefore 
his  conclusions  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  famous 
physician  whom,  by  the  by,  he  has  very  impartially  judged  in 
another  work. 

“  There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ”  —  thus 
thought  M.  Charles  Griinf  when  he  discovered  that  one-third  of 
his  plan  for  comparing  tbe  Parliamentary  debates  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  was  doomed  to  be  frustrated.  He  gives  us  in 
his  preface  a  very  amusing  sketch  of  a  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Berlin.  Then,  being  debarred  by  the  stupid 
exigencies  of  the  French  police  from  the  possibility  of  making 
even  one  day’s  stay  in  Paris,  he  hurries  us  along  with  him  to  Italy. 
We  may  notice,  in  passing,  the  contrast  which  M.  Grim  draws  be¬ 
tween  the  German  and  French  police,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  The  first  volume  of  I! Italic  en  1861  comprises  six 
chapters  corresponding,  respectively,  to  the  cities  of  Turin,  Milan, 
Genoa,  Modena,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  M.  Griin’s  chief  object  was 
to  examine  the  political  life  of  Italy,  and  therefore  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  portraits  of  Rattazzi,  Cavour,  Ricasoli,  and  other 
distinguished  statesmen  ;  but  literature  and  the  fine  arts  come  in 
likewise  for  their  due  share  of  notice.  Rome  and  Naples  divide 
the  contents  of  the  second  volume,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages  describing  the  famous  Quadrilateral,  and  the  closing- 
chapter,  which  embodies  the  author’s  conclusions.  He  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  constitutional  government;  he  looks 
upon  Ricasoli  as  the  only  possible  premier  of  Italy;  and  he 
believes  that  if  Mazzini  is  so  much  feared  and  hated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  it  is  just  because  he  was  the  first  to  bring 
forward  those  ideas  of  unity  which  are  now  promulgated  by  other 
statesmen. 

Under  the  title  L'ltalie  des  Italiens  §,  Madame  Louise  Colet  has 
published,  in  two  thick  volumes  of  very  small  and  very  close  print, 


*  Voyage  d'un  Artiste  en  Suisse  a  3/.  50c.  par  Jour.  Par  A.  Desbarrolles. 
Paris :  Levy.  London  :  J ell’s. 

■f  L’Aliene  decant  la  Philosophic,  la  Morale,  et  la  Societe.  Par  Albert 
Lemoine,  Professeur  de  Philosophic  au  Lycee  Bonaparte.  Paris :  Didier. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  L’ltalie  en  1861.  Par  Charles  Griin.  Brussels  :  Kiesseling. 

§  L’ltalie  des  Italiens.  Par  Madame  Louise  Colet.  Paris:  Dentu. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


the  notes  of  her  journey  to  the  Peninsula  during  the  autumn  of 
1859.  It  would  be  useless  to  seek  for  anything  in  this  work  but 
gossip  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.  Madame  Colet’s  friends 
and  acquaintances,  above  all  Madame  Colet  herself,  are  always 
before  us.  Descriptions  of  balls  and  dinner-parties,  reports  of 
conversations  with  Manzoni  and  Ricasoli,  accounts  of  Madame’s 
grippe,  quotations  from  her  poetry — such  are  the  items  which  the 
reader  must  expect.  One  volume  of  chit-chat  like  this  would  be 
plenty ;  but  two  are  insufferable,  and  yet  we  see  that  a  third  is 
forthcoming. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has  so  often  led  us  to  confound  fact  with 
fiction,  and  romance  with  history,  that  we  hardly  know  to  which 
of  these  two  classes  his  Love  Adventure  belongs.  *  If  it  is  really  a 
true  story,  we  confess  our  entire  dislike  of  such  disclosures,  even 
if  the  heroine  of  the  narrative  has  done  nothing  which  she  need 
be  ashamed  of.  But  M.  Dumas  must  turn  everything  into  hard 
cash ;  and  the  more  extraordinary  the  book  is  the  better.  The 
other  novel,  Hermme,  which  completes  the  volume,  is  also,  we  are 
told,  a  fragment  from  the  writer’s  autobiography — certainly  a  most 
melancholy  one. 

The  list  of  the  “ victims  of  love”  is,  of  course,  long  enough  to 
fill  a  work  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  the  duodecimo  lately 
published  by  M.  Louis  Jourdanf ;  but  this  author  has  only  made 
a  selection,  and  taken,  as  instances,  some  of  the  most  tragical 
histories  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
Heloise  and  Abelard,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ann  Boleyn,  Monaldeschi 
and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  are  the  victims  whose  portraits 
compose  M.  Jourdan’s  gallery,  and  the  various  chapters  of  this 
unpretending  volume  are  written  with  considerable  effect.  Wo 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  in  the  work  anything  like  a  wish  to 
exalt  love  quand  mime  at  the  expense  of  duty,  and  yet  it  appears 
that  M.  Jourdan  is  strongly  suspected  of  such  tendencies,  for  he 
has  brought  upon  himself  a  scolding  letter  from  Madame  Antoinette 

X - ,  which  he  has  very  ingeniously  and  generously  printed  a3 

the  preface  to  his  book.  Madame  X - is  certainly  one  of  the 

most  sensible  ladies  we  have  heard  of;  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
there  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  many  such  specimens 
of  the  fair  sex. 

Duclos,  in  his  Considerations  sur  les  Meeurs ,  has  devoted  a  few 
paragraphs  to  the  history  of  words.  He  proves  that  the  modifi¬ 
cations  which  take  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  nation  must  not 
all  be  ascribed  to  fashion  or  to  grammatical  peculiarities.  Words 
express  ideas,  and  therefore,  whenever  a  change  in  the  manners 
of  a  community,  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  civilization, 
or  the  disappearance  of  existing  ones,  affect  these  ideas,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  modification  takes  place  in  the  vocabulary.  Duclos, 
unfortunately,  could  not  spare  time  for  more  than  a  hasty  glance 
at  that  interesting  subject ;  and  M.  Sarcey  now  takes  up  the  same 
idea  J,  discussing  it  in  a  volume  of  which  the  only  fault  is  its 
brevity.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  book  is  a  dull, 
grammatical  treatise,  written  ex  professo,  and  interesting  only 
by  its  learning.  M.  Sarcey  understands  the  art  of  enlivening 
the  dullest  subject,  and  the  anecdotes  with  which  he  illustrates 
the  various  words  whose  history  is  discussed  in  his  book  are 
very  much  to  the  point,  besides  containing  sundry  sly  hits 
at  Government  absurdities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Chapter  16  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  work.  It  gives  the 
definition  of  the  words  jeune  homme,  adolescent,  baby  —  for  baby, 
modified  into  bebe,  now  belongs  to  the  vocabulary  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours  —  and  M.  Sarcey  takes  the  opportunity  of  adding  on  the 
education  of  children  a  few  sensible  remarks.  The  last  forty 
pages  of  the  volume  are  taken  up  by  a  Vaudeville,  entitled  Les 
Trois  Scribe,  which  we  remember  reading  some  time  ago  in 
M.  Charpentier’s  Magasin  de  Librairie. 

Out  of  the  usual  accumulation  of  novels,  let  us  now  make 
a  selection.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  denouncing  as  trash 
the  majority  of  works  of  fiction  that  have  appeared  lately  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel;  but  there  are  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  which  we  are  bound  to  notice.  M.  Auguste  Maquet, 
for  instance,  only  tampers  with  history;  and  if  he  sometimes 
misrepresents  facts  and  dresses  up  his  characters  in  ill-assorted 
colours,  at  any  rate  his  books  are  readable.  L' Envers  et  VEn¬ 
droit  §  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  class  of  historical  novels 
to  which  the  Three  Musketeers  and  the  Forty-Jive  Guardsmen 
belong.  The  scene  is  laid  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  chief  actors  are  the  King  himself,  the 
Dauphin,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  the  Princess  de  Conti,  Mademoiselle 
de  Choirs,  &c.  Saint  Simon’s  memoirs  have  been  largely  put 
under  contribution  for  the  episodes  of  L’ Envers  et  VEndroit ;  and 
the  somewhat  enigmatic  title  of  the  work  implies  that  the  reader 
is  invited  to  see  not  only  the  right  —  the  brilliant,  the  stately, 
the  official  —  side  of  history,  but  its  less  grand,  though, 
perhaps,  more  characteristic  features.  We  shall  dismiss  with 
a  mere  mention  M.  Feuillet’s  Histoire  de  Sibylla  j,  already 
published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  a  vulgar 
piece  of  realism,  entitled  Les  Femmes  de  Province .^]  Li  La  Peche 

*  Une  Aventure  J  Amour.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Paris :  Levy. 
London  :  Jeffs. 

f  Les  Victimes  de  V Amour.  Par  Louis  Jourdan.  Paris :  Levy.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Jeff's. 

J  Le  Mot  et  la  Chose.  Par  Francisque  Sarcey.  Paris:  Le'vy. 

§  L’ Envers  et  VEndroit.  Par  Auguste  Maquet.  Paris :  Levy. 

||  Histoire  de  Siby lie.  Par  C.  Feuillet.  Paris:  Levy. 

Les  Femmes  de  Province.  Par  T.  Du  Boys.  Paris:  Jung-Treuttel. 
London:  Nutt. 
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(Tun  Mari  *,  M.  Hippolyte  Lucas  has  given  us  a  well-written 
and  amusing  scene  of  private  life  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  plan 
which  his  heroine  adopts  of  “  fishing  for  a  husband/’  highly  com¬ 
mendable  as  it  appears,  would  be  attended  with  very  serious 
difficulties,  and  therefore,  that  it  could  not  be  generally  imitated. 
M.  Mazon  is  too  fond  of  exaggerated  personages,  but  despite  a  few 
faults,  the  Vieux  Musicien  +  is  a  touching-  and  interesting  story. 
The  principal  character  in  the  novel  is  an  artist,  Maitre  Oculi,  a 
passionate  admirer  of  Mozart  and  Rousseau,  full  of  whims  and 
fancies,  like  all  artists,  but  upright,  generous  and  noble-minded. 
Claude,  the  lover,  a  pupil  of  Oculi,  reminds  us  of  Prevost’s 
Chevalier  des  Grieux,  in  the  famous  novel  Marion  Lescaut.  Finally, 
we  shall  name  a  reprint  of  another  of  Madame  de  Bawr’s  charming 
productions.  Robertine  %  is  quite  as  good  as  Raoul,  which  we 
mentioned  in  one  of  our  former  comptes-rendus ;  and  the  contrast  it 
affords  with  the  general  coarseness  of  modern  French  sensation- 
novels  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader. 


*  La  Peche  dun  Mari.  Par  Hippolyte  Lucas.  Paris :  Dentu.  London : 
Nutt. 

f  Le  Vieux  Musicien.  Par  A.  Mazon.  Paris :  Dentu.  London :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

t  Robertine.  Par  Madame  de  Bawr.  Paris  :  Levy.  London  :  Jeffs. 


TO  COP, RESPONDENTS. 

We  hep  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains ,  and  copies 
may  he  obtained  in  the  Country ,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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"ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  Louisa  Fyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  Lessees _ 

Special  Arrangements  for  this  Week.  On  Monday,  December  s.  LTJRLINE.  On  Tuesday, 9, 
and  Thursday,  11,  LOVE’S  TRIUMPH.  On  Wednesday,  10,  THE  ROSE  OF  CASTILLE. 
On  Friday,  12,  THE  PURITAN’S  DAUGHTER.  On  Saturday,  13,  MARITANA. 
_ Amphitheatre,  Is.;  Pit,  2s.  6d.  Commenccat8. _ 

T  AST  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT  before  Christmas. 

^  Herr  Joachim’s  Lnst  Appearance  in  England  on  MONDAY  EVENING  next,  DECEM¬ 
BERS,  at  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL.— The  Programme  will  include  Beethoven’s  celebrated  Kreutzer 
Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte  and  Violin.  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Charles  Halle.  Violin,  Herr  Joachim. 
Violoncello,  Signor  lJiatti.  Vocalists, Mdlle.  Florence  Lancia  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Conductor, 
Mr.  Benedict.  Sofa  Stalls,  5s.;  Balcony,  3s.;  Admission,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New 
Bond  Street ;  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. 

pHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night  at  Eight,  and 

Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three,  in  St.  James’s ‘ilall.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS. 
Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at 
Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. _ _ _ _ 

1YTATIONAL  MELODIES,  with  Band  of  Twenty  Harps  and 

Chorus  of  400  Voices,  at  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL,  on  Thursday  Evening  next,  December 
11, on  which  occasion  Mr.  SIMS  REEVES  will  sing  “My  Pretty  Jane,’’  “My  Own,  my 
Guiding  Star,’’  and  “Come  if  you  Dare.  Conductor,  Mr.  Benedict.  Tickets  at  Austin's.  Sofa 
Stalls,  5s. ;  Balcony,  3s.  ;  Area,  2s.  :  Admission.  l,s.  _ 

QT.  JAMES’S  HALL.  —  MR.  HENRY  LESLIE’S  CHOIR 

^  Thursday  Evening,  December  18.  Stalls,  59. ;  Balcony,  3s. ;  Area  (reserved),  2s.  ;  Area, 
W.  Gallery,  Is. _ _ _ _ _ * _ 

QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— Winter 

Exhibition  of  Sketches  and  Studies  by  the  Members.  Now  open  daily,  at  their  Gallery, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

JOS.  J.  JENKINS,  Secretary . 


IX/TR.  EDMUND  YATES’S  INVITATIONS,  EGYPTIAN 

HALL,  PICCADILLY. 

MR.  EDMUND  YATES  requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on  Monday  Evening*. 
December  8,  and  every  succeeding  evening  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight  o’Clock,  to  an  Evening 
Party  (with  a  little  music),  at  which  he  hopes  to  introduce  you  to  MR.  HAROLD  POWER/ 
Mr.  William  Beverley  has  built  a  Conservatory  and  decorated  a  Drawing-Room,  which  will  be 
thrown  open  to  Mr.  Yates’s  guests;  and  some  charming  works  by  Mr.  Frith,  R.  A.,  and  Mr.  Marcus1 
Stone  will  be  placed  in  the  Picture  Gallery.  Mr.  Harold  Power  has  promised  to  bring  several 
of  his  Theatrical  Friends,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  amateur  Singers  of  the  day,  including 
Dr.  Dobell  Dee,  the  Staudigl  of  private  life  Baron  Ybdell,  with  one  of  his  favourite  liederr 
Air.  D.  Tweedle,  who  will  sing  his  last  sweet  composition,  and  Jack  Bagot,  with  his  universally 
popular  song  of  London  Society .  Mamma  and  the  Girls,  and  Miss  Ferrers,  have  accepted,  the 
invitation,  and  Mr.  Goodrych,  that  charming  tenor,  has  promised  to  come  if  the  evening  id 
favourable  to  his  register  and  suitable  for  the  production  of  his  chest  notes.  In  order  that  the 
evening  may  not  be  wholly  given  up  to  frivolous  amusements,  Mr.  Harold  Power  will  commu¬ 
nicate  his  experiences  of  a  recent  case  of  garotting,  and  state,  musically,  his  opinion  of  our 
London  Bandits. 

PART  II. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Evening  Party  and  the  close  of  the  London  Season,  Air.  Yates 
and  Air.  Power  will  ask  you  to  accompany  them  to  the  Sea-side.  They  have  selected  Batheable- 
Super- Alare  from  a  host  of  other  watering-places,  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  will 
there  meet  many  old,  and  some  new  acquaintances.  You  will,  of  course,  have  to  undergo  the 
usual  Lodging-house  Aliseries,  and  if  you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lodge  in  the  same  house 
with  Aliss  Ferrers,  your  rest  will  probably  be  disturbed  by  her  latest  admirer,  or  lover,  whose 
serenade,  called  “  Hidden  Fire,’’  will  certainly  be  repeated  every  evening.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  you  will  probably  enjoy  your  Sea-side  trip  very  much,  as  you  will  have  all 
the  ordinary  amusements  of  a  watering-place,  and  ample  leisure  for  a  quiet  chat  on  the 
“Bubbles  of  the  Day.” 

The  Box  Office  will  be  open  every  day  from  11  till  5  o’clock.  Stall,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is. 
A  Private  Box  to  hold  Four  Persons,  One  Guinea. 

It  is  respectfully  intimated  that  no  Bonnets  can  be  worn  in  the  Stalls. 

No  Fees  to  Attendants. 

nnilE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW.  —  THE 

A  DIRECTORS  of  the  AGRICULTURAL  nALL  COMPANY  have  arranged  with  the 
Smitlifield  Club  for  an  EXTRA  DAY,  AlONDAY,  December  8,  when  the  admission  is 
Five  Shillings,  in  addition  to  the  Four  usual  days  at  One  Shilling,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
Ladies  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  Cattle  Show,  free  from  the  crowding  usual  on  the  Shilling  Days 
as  well  as  of  intending  purchasers  of  Prize  Cattle,  and  many  others  desiring  to  inspect  critically 
the  merits  of  the  largest  collection  of  animals  and  implements  that  has  ever  been  gathered 
together  at  a  Christmas  Show. 

The  proximity  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  ATarket,  held  on  the  same  day,  will  make  this  new 
arrangement  of  opening  on  Monday  an  additional  convenience  to  graziers  and  farmers  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Lavatories,  with  female  attendants,  cloak,  parcel  rooms,  and  every  other  arrangement  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  Ladies’  have  been  provided. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Alitchell’s  Library,  Bond  Street ;  and  Sams’s  Library,  St.  James’s 
Street. _  . 

QMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW,  1862.— The  Sixty- 

E?  fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS  and 
ROOTS,  will  be  held  in  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINGTON  (near  the  Angel),  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  December  8, 9, 10,  II,  and  12. 

THE  OPENING  DAY,  on  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  8-ADMISSION,  FIVE  SHILLINGS. 
On  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY —  ADMISSION,  ONE 
SHILLING. 


The  Great  Agricultural  Hall,  Four  Hundred  feet  long.  Seventy-five  feet  high,  with  a  clear 
span  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  feet,  with  a  minor  Hall  One  Hundred  feet  square,  has 
been  built  specially  for  the  use  of  the  Smitlifield  Olub. 

Tile  LIGHT  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  and  ROOTS  will  be  arranged  in  Four  Spacious 
Galleries. 

The  HEAVY  MACHINERY  beneath  the  Galleries. 

The  CATTLE  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  diVided  by  a  Promenade  upwards  of  Twenty  feet 
wide. 

A  First  Class  Refreshment  Room,  and  several  convenient  Bars,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Pur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Shows.  Retiring  Rooms  and  Lavatories  for  Ladies 
and  for  Gentlemen,  a  Cloak  and  Parcel  Office,  a  Post  Office,  a  Telegraph  Office,  and  many  other 
accommodations  will  be  provided.  The  Hall  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated  every  evening  by  a 
Thousand  Gas-burners.  (Open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.)  Western  Entrance,  Liverpool  Road; 
Eastern  Entrance,  Islington  Green. 

QMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW.— Opening  Dav  of  tlie  NEW 

”  ?  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.  Admission,  Five  Shillings. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Mitchell’s  Library,  Bond  Street.  Sams’s  Library,  St.  James’3 

Street. 

QMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW.  —  At  tlie  ACPHCULTURAL 

HALL,  near  the  Angel,  Islington. 

The  London  and  North-Western,  the  Great  Western,  and  tlie  Great  Northern  Railways  will 
run  Excursion  Trains  at  their  Lowest  Scale  of  Fares.  Special  Arrangements  for  Return 
Tickets,  extending  over  Eight  Days  by  Ordinary  Trains,  have  also  been  made  by  these  and  other 
Companies. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION.— 120  Pall  Mall.— The  TENTH 

’  V  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  living  British 
Artists  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  from  9  30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Admission*  One  Shilling.  Catalogue 
Sixpence. 

JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited 
isOpen  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  illuminated  with  gas,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  near  the 
Bank.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

| BEDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

*  the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egyp? 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  108  New  Bond  Street 
daily  from  10  till  dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 


TJOSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  tlie 

CIIEST,  Bromptoti,  S.W.,  supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions _ Liberal  and  con¬ 

tinuous  support  is  required  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  this  Charity. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  lion.  Sec. 

_ _ _ _ _ HENRY  DOBBIN,  Sec. 

OHO  PUBLISHERS. —  A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

embarking  in  tlie  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS,  either  as  PARTNER  or  by  PURCHASE 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Lindley,  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

"PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  mPht  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references.  —  Address,  Alpha,  “Publishers’  Circular”  Office, 
Ludgate  II ill,  E.C. _ 

WANTED  to  RENT,  by  one  of  the  smaller  Scientific  Societies, 

v  ’  a  LARGE  ROOM  suitable  for  a  Library  and  Museum,  with  a  SMALLER  ROOM 

attached,  in  tlie  Neighbourhood  or  to  tlie  westward  of  Charing  Cross _ Address,  by  letter  only, 

stating  Rent  and  lull  particulars,  post  paid,  to  J.  J.  Cowell,  Esq.,  11  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde 
Park,  W. _ 

THE  MUTUAL  TONTINE  ASSOCIATION,  WESTMINSTER  CHAMBERS 

CLASSES. 

HiPHE  Applicants  for  Subscriptions,  and  all  other  Parties  who* 

have  desired,  or  may  desire,  Information  touching  the  proposed  project,  are  invited  to 
attend  a  PUBLIC  AIEETING  at  the  Baltic  Sale  Room,  South  Sea  House,  Thrcadneedle 
Street,  London,  on  Tuesday,  9th  December  inst.,  when  the  Directors  and  Officers  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  anord  every  explanation  and  information  which  may  be  required. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Alderman  DAKIN,  at  half-past  12  o’clock  precisely. 
Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  at  85  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

G.  S.  SIDNEY,  Secretary  pro  tenu 

Temporary  Offices  of  the  Association,  85  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


(PJ  BARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

^  CHINA. 

Head  Office— 20 Thrcadneedle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital,  £011,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Hongkong  and 

Shanghai. 

The  Corporation  huy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  credit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities 
and  receive  deposits  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  known  on  application.  ' 


December  6,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


T TNIYERSIT Y  of  LONDON. —NOTICE  is  hereby  given, 

^  that  the  next  Half-yearly  Examination  for  Matriculation  in  this  University  will  com¬ 
mence  on  Monday,  January  12,  1863. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar  (Burlington 
House,  London,  W.),  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  is  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Entrance  Examination  otherwise  imposed  on  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  —  It  is  among  those  Examinations  of  which  every 
Medical  Student,  commencing  his  professional  studies  after  September  1861,  is  required  (by  the 
Regulations  of  the  Medical  Council)  to  have  passed  some  one  ;  and  it  is  accepted  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  place  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  otherwise  imposed 
on  Candidates  for  its  Fellowship. — By  the  recent  Attorneys’  Act,  persons  who  pass  the  Exami¬ 
nation  in  the  First  Division  are  exempted  from  one  year’s  Service  under  Articles  of  Clerkship. 

_  ,  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

November  28, 1862. 


CLIFTON  COLLEGE. 

Head  Master,  the  Rev.  JOHN  PERCIVAL,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and 

Assistant  Master  at  Rugby, 

'THIS  COLLEGE,  which  was  opened  on  September  30  last, 

has  been  established  for  the  sons  of  Gentlemen,  and  is  intended  to  combine  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Public  School  Discipline  with  a  wide  and  practical  system  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Training  for  the  Universities,  special  attention  is  directed  to  Modern 
Languages,  English  Literature,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  the  direct  preparation  of  Candidates  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the  Military  Examinations.  Drawing  forms  part  of  the  regular 
work. 

The  Buildings  and  Play  Ground  occupy  a  space  of  about  fifteen  acres  on  the  outskirts  of 
Clifton,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Downs. 

The  Head  Master  receives  Boarders  into  his  House,  which  is  constructed  on  the  Rugby  plan, 
■with  private  Studies  distinct  from  the  Sleeping  Rooms. 

In  January,  1863,  there  will  be  an  election  to  two  Scholarships  of  £25  each  per  annum,  tenable 
Tor  three  years,  during  the  holder’s  stay  at  School. 

The  Boys  are  admitted  on  the  Nomination  of  Shareholders. 

Terms: — Tuition,  £25  per  annum;  Boarders,  including  Tuition, under  13  years  of  age,  £75  per 
4innum;  above  that  age,  £90  per  annum.  There  will  be  no  extras. 

Full  particulars  mav  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  College;  T.  H.  DAKYNS,  Esquire, 
Treasury  Office,  Middle  Temple,  London;  or  the  Head  Master,  Clifton  College,  Clifton. 

Clifton  College  Company  Limited. 


QHEFEIELD  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  and 

METALLURGY. 

President . 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  F.R.S.,D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge. 

The  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  John  Brown,  Esq. 

'The  Master  Cutler. 

The  Right  lion.  Lord  Whamcliffe. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  M.R.I.A. 

Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

.John  Percy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

William  Fair  bairn,  Esq.,C.E.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Hunt.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

Warrington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

Director . 

'The  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School ;  late  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Professors. 

' Chemistry ,  Metallurgy ,  and  Geology— James  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  F.C.S.,of  the  Universities  of  Giessen 
and  Berlin. 

En.gimering  and  Minina— J.  Thompson,  C.E. 

J Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy ,  and  Applied  Mechanics^- Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  A. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  afford  a  complete  scientific  and 
.practical  education  to  students  who  are  destined  to  become  civil,  mechanical,  or  mining  engi¬ 
neers.  or  manufacturers  of  any  kind.  Its  object  is  thoroughly  to  discipline  the  students  in  the 
principles  of  those  Sciences  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  Engineer,  Metallurgist,  or  Manu¬ 
facturer  depend. 

The  education  will  be  given  by  means  of  Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures,  by  Catechetical 
Class  Instruction,  by  Practical  Teaching  in  the  Laboratory  and  Drawing  Room,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  by  Field  Excursions. 

The  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  be  conducted  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Sheffield  Collegiate  School.  The  two  Institutions,  although  both  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  are,  however,  entirely 
distinct. 

A  detailed  Prospectus,  containing  Syllabuses  of  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures,  and  all  other 
information,  arraugements  for  boarding,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Director. 
The  School  will  open  in  the  First  Week  in  February ,  1863. 


TYING  EDWARD  VI.  SCHOOL,  Norwich. — A  Gentleman  is 

required  to  undertake  the  duties  of  SUB-MASTER  in  this  School  after  Christmas. 
Candidates  must  be  in  Holy  Orders,  Graduates  of  Cambridge.  or  Oxford,  and  must  have  gained 
at  least  Second  Class  honours  in  Classics.  Some  knowledge  of  French  is  indispensable. 

The  Sub-Master’s  stipend  is  £100  a  year,  with  a  CapiUtion  Fee  of  £t  8s.  on  every  Boy  in  the 
School.  lie  is  also  privileged  to  take  Twenty  Boarders,  but  no  Residence  is  provided. 

Testimonials  must  be  sent  in  before  December  14,  addressed  tu>  The  Rev.  the  Head  Master, 
•School  House,  Norwich. 

"O  LADING. — A  Gentleman  (accustomed  to  read  aloud)  wishes 

^  to  employ  some  part  of  the  day  or  evening  in  reading,  in  English,  French,  or  German,  to 

any  person  or  family  requiring  his  services.  Terras,  3s.  an  hour.  References  given _ Address, 

<J.  G.,  Wright  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  Pall  Mall. _ 

TON  HOLIDAYS.  —  A  late  Private  Tutor  at  Eton,  of  Six 

Years’  Experience,  is  disengaged  for  the  Holidays. — Address,  Exox,  11  Eldon  Square, 
Rendinsr. 


EDUCATION 

J — ^  and  Miss  E.  A.  S 


for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. — Miss  Stokes 

and  Miss  E.  A.  Stokes  (holding  a  Certificate  of  Queen’s  College),  assisted  by  Foreign 
Governesses  and  Eminent  Professors,  receive  Twelve  Young  Ladies.  The  house,  with  spacious 
gardens,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  healthy  suburlf  of  Kensington,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Gardens.  The  comforts  of  Home  are  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  Superior  Education. — 
The  highest  references.— Applications  to  Messrs.  Hatchard  &  Co.,  is"  Piccadilly. _ 

TARIVATE  PUPILS  are  carefully  Trained  (at  his  Rectory,  near 

-L  Swindon)  by  an  Oxford  M.A. — Address,  in  the  first  instance,  Rev.  M.,  at  Mr.  Spack- 
.man’s,  S.P.C.K,  Depot,  Queen’s  Street,  Oxford. _ 

Q  ALISBURY  PLAIN.  —  A  CLERGYMAN,  residing  in  one  of 

the  most  healthy  Villages  of  Salisbury  Plain,  offers  careful  PRIVATE  TUITION  to  a 
Few  Boys  under  the  age  of  14.  Highest  references  given.  Terms,  60  to  80  Guineas.— Address, 
Rev.  C.  S.,  Mr.  E.  Dawson’s,  33  Bell  Yard,  Tern  pie  Bar,  London. _ _ 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. —A  Military 

J-  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
■with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  in  1862,  four 
were  successful  out  of  live  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  house,  and  were  placed  12th,  13th, 
36th,  and  63rd _ Address.  A.  D.  Sprange,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. _ _ 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

HP  WO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
>quicklv.  Terms  Moderate _ M.A.,  6  Angell  Terrace.  Brixton,  S. _ 

A  CAMBRIDGE  M.A.  (unmarried),  Vicar  of  a  small  Parish 

JX  in  the  West  of  England,  Chaplain  to  a  NoblemaD,  wishes  to  hear  of  a  companionable 
PUPIL,  to  whose  Reading  lie  would  devote  his  leisure  time.  No  objection  to  travel  for  two  or 
three  months  after  Christmas — Address,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Scadding’s  Library,  Beigrave  Road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. _ _ _ 


-The  Rector  of  a  small  Country  Parish,  late  Fellow 


nnumoN, 

J-  of  his  College,  experienced  in  Tuition,  desires  to  receive  Pupils  to  prepare  for  the 
Universities  or  Army  Examinations.— For  terms  apply  to  S.  H.,care  of  Mr.  Jennings,  16  Old 
Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. _  ^  _ _ _ _ _ 

UP  HE  GRANGE  SCHOOL  REMOVED  to  BRIGHTON.— 

A  The  Misses  FLETCHER  wish  to  inform  their  friends  that  they  have  REMOVED  tlieir 
SCHOOL  from  the  Granite,  Upper  Norwood,  to  Gordon  House,  Goldsmid  Hoad,  Brighton, 
where,  with  the  increased  advantages  which  Brighton  affords,  they  continue  their  work  of 
preparing  young  Boys  fur  Public  Schools, _ 

NUMBER  of  GENTLEMEN  are  ASSOCIATING  them¬ 
selves  together,  under  the  “Limited  Liability  Act,”  for  the  promotion  of  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  a  joint-stock  company,  which  will  afford  m  t  only  large  pecuniary 
returns,  but  also  high  position.  They  arc  willing  to  add  to  their  number  two  or  three  men,  of 
social  position  and  ability,  who  must  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  £300  towards  the  preliminary 
expenses.  Letters  sufficiently  identified  will  be  replied,  to  immediately, — Address,  Micnon, 
Messrs.  Sawyer  &  Son’s,  news  agents,  1  Castle  Court,  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. _ 

TuTIIORS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  and  PUBLIC  COMPANIES, 

AA  requiring  the  services  of  a  competent  PRINTER,  possessing  founts  oi  all  the  newest  and 
best  Types,  or  a  PUBLISHER,  who  offers  peculiarly  advantageous  terms,  are  respectfully 
referred  to  T.  F.  A.  Dav,  Printer  and  Publisher,  13  Carey  Street,  and  3  New  Court,  Lincoln's 

Inn,  W.C.  .  . 

Newspapers  and  Magazines  contracted  for,  and  Estimates  forwarded  for  Printing  of  any  kind. 


- j 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  and  other  Instructors  of 

^  Youth,  will  find  Julia  Corner’s  “The  Children’s  Own  Sunday  Book,  with  Questions  for 
Examination,”  well  adapted  for  their  Classes.  Fcp.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

***  Teachers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

London:  William  Teog,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


TTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  —  Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 

TTEN  RIIYDDING,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  —  A  Winter  and  Spring 

Residence.— Physician— Dr.  Macleod,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.A.S.  Scot. ;  Surgeon— Thomas  Scott, 
M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Ben  Rhydding  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  comfortable  establishments  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 

While  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Ben  Rhydding  proceeds  on  Hydrotherapeutics  aa 
to  its  main  principle,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that,  but  includes  the  systematic  application 
of  the  art  of  cure  in  its  whole  range,  and  with  all  its  resources. 

QEVEN  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  PREFERENCE  STOCK 

►a  of  the  DEMERARA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Issued  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Colonial  Ordinance  of  August  26,  1861. 

Applications  for  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Stock  may  be  sent  to  CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq., 
Colonial  Commissioner,  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  &  Cave,  62 
Threadneedle  Street,  London. _ _ 

IVT ONEY.  —  £10,000.  —  Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a  Private  Gentleman, 
upon  note  of  hand,  life  interests,  reversions,  legacies,  land,  houses,  or  other  property.  Interest, 
5  per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

(GOVERNESSES.  — SOIIO  BAZAAR  REGISTRY.— Long 

established  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  class,  of  Governesses  for  Home  and 
Abroad— especially  India,  Russia,  Germany.  Testimonials  of  religious  principle  fully  appreciated. 

(CONCERTINAS.  —  JONES  &  SON,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E., 

respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  all  intending  purchasers  to  the  following  list  of  their 
leading  qualities :— 

Mahogany,  20  Keys,  German  fingering, Brass  Notes,  Covered  Box  ........  £111  6 

Mahogany,  48  Keys,  Iron  Screwed  Brass  Notes,  Covered  Box .  2  2  0 

Rosewood,  Superior  Tone  and  Finish,  Mahogany  Box  . .  3  3  0 

Rosewood,  Powerful  Tone,  Five-fold  Bellows,  Mahogany  Box .  4  4  0 

Detailed  List  of  other  qualities  to  £21,  sent  Post  Free. 


HHIE  MAGIC  MARIONETTES— How  to  Make  and  Work 

Them.  16  Engravings,  post  free  for  2  stamps.  The  MAGIC  TOY  MAKER— How  to 
Make  and  Work  the  Dancing  Figures.  12  Engravings,  post  free  for  4  stamps.  SHADOWS  on 
the  W  ALL  Thrown  by  the  Hands.  64  Engravings,  post  free  for  5  stamps— H.  G.  Clajike  & 
Co.,  252  Strand,  W.C. 


TRIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Fattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  a. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  16 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0  6 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoou . 

0  6 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  3 

4 

0  4 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  1 

8 

0  2 

3 

0  2 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1  4 

0 

1  7 

6 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . . 

0  10 

0 

0  17 

0 

0  17 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3 

3 

0  4 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13  10 

3 

14  19 

6 

16  4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

<OUTLERY  warranted.  —  The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON'S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  6ales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

35-ineh  Ivory  Handles  . 

12 

6 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3) -inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15 

0 

11 

6 

4 

3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . . . 

18 

0 

14 

0 

4 

6 

4-inch  l  ine  Ivory  Handles  . 

24 

0 

17 

0 

7 

3 

4-inch  Finest  At rican  Ivory  Handies . 

32 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules . 

40 

0 

33 

0 

12 

6 

Ditto.  Carved  Handles,  silver  leruies . 

50 

0 

43 

0 

17 

6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Silver  Handies,  of  any  Pattern  . , . . . 

84 

0 

51 

0 

21 

0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 

per  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

11 

0 

8 

6 

2 

6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  incases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

T)ISII  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  rechcrcM  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six ;  block,  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
the  set  of  six  ;  elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plutea  handles,  £3  11s.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  llot-.Wjater  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.  ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

^  '  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  witli  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews. 


(CHANDELIERS  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ornaments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

Osler,  45  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Established  1807. 


()  SLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Snow  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
_ Established  1807. _ ________________________ 

JNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENN  Y,  next 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application'!  Lists  of  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B — THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS 
awarded  for  THRESHER’S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  INDIA  GAUZE  WAIST¬ 
COATS,  and  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  tins  Establishment. 

152  Strand. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  AND  LIFE  ASSUR- 

J-  ANCE  SOCIETY, 

Head  Office -No.  9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

IS  THE 

LARGEST  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Resources  :  , 

The  Realised  Fund  in  Possession  exceeds . £3,800,000 

The  Annual  Revenue  exceeds .  £440,000 

BONUS  FOR  1862. 

Secured  by  effecting  Assurances  on  or  before  DeccmberZl ,  1862. 

The  amount  of  advantage  secured  by  effecting  Assurances  before  December  31  may  be 
indicated  thus  :_Assuming  that  the  next  Bonus,  to  be  declared  in  1866,  will  be  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  declared  at  1869,  a  Policy  for  £1000  will  receive  the  following 

ADDITIONAL  BONUS. 

If  effected  on  or  before  December  31, 1862 . £81  5  0 

If  effected  after  December  31,  1862  .  65  0  0 

Probable  Additional  Bonus  on  Policies  issued  on  or  before  December 

31,1862 . £16  5  0 

SAMUEL  RALEIGH,  Manager. 

J.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

London. 

Central  Agent.  —  nugh  McKean,  4  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  Cornhill. 

Local  Agents _ Major  R.  S.  Ridge,  49  Pall  Mall;  Benton  Seeley,  Islington  Green;  Robertson 

&  White,  Accountants,  2  Moorgate  Street,  Bank  of  England. 

"ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King:  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq Sub- Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors . 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

J ohn  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
■William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville* 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  life. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  exemption  under  Royal  Charter  from  the  liabilities 
of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,  with  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital- Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  ofnearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A  Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7Royai 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. 

Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Yict.  c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. — 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blaekheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


Without  Profits 

With  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rem.  of 
Life 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£ 

8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30 

1  1  9 

2  3  6 

30 

0 

2 

7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

40 

1  9  2 

2  18  4 

3 

2 

7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

50 

2  2  6 

4  5  0 

6 

2 

7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

60 

3  6  8 

6  13  4 

9 

2 

8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


E  Q 


UITABLE  assurance 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


OFFICE. 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq: 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

H.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capi  tal,  on  December  31,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last“re6t,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  December  19, 1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  iu 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  of  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 
Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

_ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

pANADA  AGENCY  ASSOCIATION,  Limited  (established 

1858),  125  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C. 

Directors. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  HALIBURTON,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.  Henry  Kingscote,  E6q. 

Joseph  Fry,  Esq.  H.  E.  Montgomerie,  Esq. 

Pascoe  C.  Glyn,  Esq.  Prideaux  Selby,  Esq. 

William  Hazlitt,  Esq. 

Solicitors  —  Messrs.  Freshfields  &  Newman. 

Bankers—  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  negotiate  the  prompt  investment  of  moneys  on  freehold 
mortgage  in  Canada,  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  being  guaranteed  by  the  Association,  to 
be  paid  on  January  1  and  July  1.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

HENRY  N.  LONG,  Secretary. 

OPERA— CONCERTS,  &c. 

rFIIE  MALVERN  GLASS  —  (BURROW’S)  —  a  Brilliant 

Achromatic,  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

A  noble  Lord  says:  “  I  used  them  in  the  Cathedral  during  the  late  Worcester  Music  Meeting, 
and  they  brought  all  the  Performers  vividly  before  me.  This  speaks  volumes  for  their  efficacy, 
placed  as  I  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Central  Aisle.” 

Price  3  to  6  Guineas,  in  neat  Cases.  Forwarded  on  receipt  of  PoBt  Office  Order  to 
W.  &  J.  BURROW,  GREAT  MALVERN. 

London  Agents; 

WALES  &  M‘CULLOCII,  32  Ludgate  Street,  and  56  Cheapside,  E.C. 

West  End _ B.  ARNOLD,  72  Baker  Street,  W. 


l\/fAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH. 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  77  and  78  Oxford-street,  contains  the  Largest  STOCK  in 
London  of  ELECTRO-SILVEIt  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed 
to  Military  and  Civil  Appointments  in  India  and  Colonies  can  select  complete  Services  oJ 
Plate  of  the  most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delaju 

All  best  Steel  Blades,  secure  Balance  Ivory  Handles. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

Transpar¬ 
ent  Ivory. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  . 

±0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

£  1 

15 

0 

£1 

6 

0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1  pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers  . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers  . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Complete  Service . 

#2 

0 

0 

J  3 

0 

6 

■*  5 

2 

0 

£6 

7 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price;  the  handles  are  so  secured  as  not  to 
become  loose  in  hot  water.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  Military 
Messes.  Hotels,  and  all  Public  Establishments.  Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  Stock  for  selection 
and  immediate  shipment,  at  Sheffield  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only 
Loudon  Establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street. 

_ Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. _ 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

XXARLAND  &  FISHER,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Church  and  Domestic  Mediaeval  Furniture, 
Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue* 
upon  application — 33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

TAINED  CLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
_ WORKS-21  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. _ 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

TV/T  F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing;  Cross,  Watch* 

-t'-*-  •  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  ('corner  of  Spring  Gardens).  London. 


s 


CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks;  also  for  the 

“  Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

pHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  — the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB'S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post  free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 


The  Guinea  one  of 

it  is  simple,  easily  cleaned,  and  quicker  in  operation  than 


Q  AUSAGE  and  MINCING  MACHINE 

Burgess  &  Key’s  is  the  best  —  it  is  simple,  easily  cleaned, ; 
any  other. 

BURGESS  &  KEY,  Makers,  95  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 


IMPROVED  STUDIO  EASEL.  —  Will  take 


A  RTISTS’ 

Canvasses  from  6  inches  to  upwards  of  10  feet  high.  Powerful  winding-up  movement; 
steady  fall-forward  ditto.  Very  complete,  simple,  strong,  and  efficacious. 

Winsqr  &  Newton.  Manufacturers,  38  Rathbone  Place,  London. 


IT 


OYAL  VICTORIA  SHERRY,  27s.  per  Dozen. 

(THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE.) 

SPLENDID  OLD  PORT  (Ten  Years  in  the  Wood),  37s.  per  Dozen. 

’Epernay  Champagne .  34s.  per  Dozen.  I  Beaujolais .  20s.  per  Dozen. 

St.  Julian  Claret. .18s. ,20s., and  24s.  „  |  Cognac  Brandy .  48s.  and  56s.  „ 

Bottles  and  Packages  included— Six  Dozen  Carriage  Paid.  Terms,  Cash  or  Deference. 
EUROPEAN  AND  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY,  122  Pall  Mall,  London. 

WM.  REID  TIPPING,  Manager. 


TV INAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This. 

celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Observe  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  >4  Kinahan’s  LL  Whisky.” 


XT ORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  ofF 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncolourcd ,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  by  2,280  Agents.  


V  A  U  C 


S 


E.— L  EA  &  PERRIN  S* 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE/* 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

**.*  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Ovder  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

^  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 

remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

*  SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  JOSEPH  OLLIFFE,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris. 

“  I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  beneficial  and  salutary  effects.” 

Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. 

“  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil 
has  great  therapeutic  power;  and  from  my  investigations,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  article." 


Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  naif-pints,  2g.  6d.t 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possible  de  oenoine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  : 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 


'T'EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 


QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 


old-established 


TV/T  ANN’S  APPROVED  MEDICINE  —  an 

Household  Remedy,  recommended  by  Physicians  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Influenza,. 
Consumption ,  &c.  See  Bills  round  the  Bottl  es,  Is.  Hd.,2s.  6d.,and4s.6d.  each.  Of  all  Chemists. 

HPHE  PATENT  VOLTA-ELECTRIC  BRUSH,  for  Rheuma- 

tism,  Gout,  and  Nervous  Complaints,  invented  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  of  Berlin,  and  rewarded 
with  the  Silver  Medal  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  men,  and  does  not  produce  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  the  ordinary 
Galvanic  Batteries.  The  electricity  passes  gently  from  the  bristles  of  the  brush  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  into  the  body.  Any  patient  can  successfully  apply  it  himself,  according  to 
printed  directions.  (S cc  Lancet,  August  27, 1861.)  Price  20s — Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists. 
Wholesale  Agents,  S.  Maw  &  Son,  11  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C.  _ 

A  WHOLE  Life  may  be  passed  with  scarcely  a  day  of  illness  if 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  be  used  upon  the  first  premonitory  symptoms  of  functional 
derangement.  They  act  as  a  mild  and  balsamic  aperient,  removing  without  the  slightest  pain  or 
inconvenience  all  obstructions,  and  restore  the  whole  system  to  a  state  of  health  and  comfort. 
May  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes  is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets, 
Us.  each. 
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pREST,  MONOGRAM,  ADDRESS,  and  REVERSED 

INITIAL  DIES  Cut  to  Order.  No  Charge  for  Stamping  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes  from 
Die  plain.  Writing  Papers,  Envelopes,  and  General  Stationery  (Samples  free).  Specimen  of 
Dies  on  application.  All  Orders  to  the  value  of  £1  ond  upwards  Carriage  Free  to  the  nearest 
Railway  Station. —  WILLIAM  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Stationers  and  Account  Book  Manufac- 
turers,  74  Cannon  Street,  City .  London  (Established  1*809). 

INTO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

J-’1  ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  plain.  —  RODRIGUES’ 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 5  quirts  for  0d.; 
Sermon  Paper,  4s.  6d.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES, Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CARD- PLATE  elegantly  engraved, and  100  Superfine 
r 'ards  nrintrfl  for  4s.  ad, .  at  II ENRY  RODRIGUES',  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. _ 

IP  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Foreign  Warehousemen  and  Family 

.  9  .  Grocers,  hog  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Breakfast  and  Luncheon 
Delicacies,  Comestibles.  aDd  Articles  for  Dessert,  noticing,  amongst  others,  York  and  West¬ 
phalia  Hams, Pickled  and  Smoked  Ox  Tongues, Strasburg  and  Yorkshire  Pies,  Smoked  Salmon, 
Sardines,  Gorgona  Anchovies,  French  Trudies,  Preserved  Green  Peas,  French  Beans,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Tomatoes,  French  and  Spanish  Olives,  Crystallized  and  Glaces  Apricots,  Greengages, 
Strawberries  and  Angelica,  Jordan  Almonds,  Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French  Plums,  and  a 
variety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons ;  their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces,  prepared 
under  personal  superintendence;  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Coffees,  Sugars,  Spices, 
Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  household  requisites  supplied  of  the  best  descriptions.— 
Families  regularly  waited  on  for  orders.— 6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square, London,  W. 

_ _ N.B — Sole  proprietors  of  the  Receipt  for  Harvey’s  Sauce. _ 

TpURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . .  .  £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . .  28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

_ Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. _ 

npHE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 

-L  EXHIBITION  1862.  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
or  “SOMNIER  TUCKER,”  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to 
Bedding  of  any  description,  say  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

“  The  Somnier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com¬ 
bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” . “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

WINDSOR,  ETON,  AND  ETON  COLLEGE,  &c. 

AIR,  WILLIAM  TEGG  has  just  re-issued,  at  a  very  great 

Tv JL  reduction  from  the  original  cost,  £16  16s.,  a  Series  of  Twelve  VIEWS  of  WINDSOR 
and  its  Neighbourhood,  printed  on  the  linest  paper,  and  coloured  by  the  first  artists.  These 
Views  have  a  twofold  interest,  from  its  being  the  residence  of  our  beloved  Queen,  and  its  other 
local  associations.  The  Series  of  Twelve  will  be  sold  in  a  portfolio  for  £1  16s.,  size  of  the 
Plates  23  x  15. 

The  Series  consists  of : 

Windsor  Castle— East  Terrace. 

Windsor  Castle— The  Quadrangle. 

Windsor  Castle  from  the  Brocas  Meadows. 

Windsor  Castle— another  View. 

Windsor  from  Eton. 

Eton  College. 

The  Long  Walk,  Windsor  Park. 

The  Glen  in  Windsor  Park. 

The  Aviary. 

Virginia  Water.  *. 

View  from  the  Round  Tower. 

Windsor  Castle  from  the  Biver. 

***  Single  Prints  may  be  had,  3s.  6d.  each. 

_ London  :  William  Teog,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapsidc,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  the  Thirty-sixth  Thousand,  post  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

Q  OYER’S  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE.  Comprising  Receipts 

for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  Every  Meal  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
Nursery  and  Sick  Room.  By  the  late  Alexis  Sover.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  &c. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  keeper  of  a  kitchen  and  larder  in  the  kingdom.”— Zcmccf. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYER’S  GASTRONOMIC  REGENERATOR ;  or,  System  of 

Cookery  for  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy.  With  Plates.  Ninth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. _ 

THE  BEST  ILLUSTRATED  BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM  FOR  3s. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Cd.  ;  morocco,  7s.  6d. 


Biographical 

Bunyan,  by  J.  L.  Williams. 

“  We  strongly  recommend  this  as  the  best  and  most  useful  family  edition  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  with  which  we  are  acquainted.”— Congregational  Pulpit. 

_ London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. _ 

Seventh  Edition,  fcp.  2s.  6d.  sewed;  or  3s.  cloth, 

rji HE  WATER  CURE  in  CHRONIC  DISEASE:  an  Expo- 

-L  sition  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 
Digestive  Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs,  and  Skin;  and  of  their  Treatment  by  Water  and  other 
Hygienic  Means.  By  James  Mandy  Gully,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  and  E.R.P.S.  Edinburgh, 
F.K.M.C.S.  London,  &c. 

“  Dr.  Gully  has  published  a  large  and  elaborate  -work  on  the  W ater  Cure,  which  is,  we  think, 
the  best  tieatise  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“Dr.  Gully’s  book  is  evidently  written  by  a  well  educated  medical  man.  This  work  is  by  far 
the  most  scientific  that  we  have  seen  on  hydropathy.” — A  thenceum. 

"  Ot  all  the  expositions  which  have  been  published  respecting  the  Water  Cure,  this  is  the  most 
tangible  and  complete.” — Literary  Gazette. 

London  :  Simi-kin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. _ 

rjMIE  FATHERS  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  By  R.  D. 

-L  Hampden  D.D. ,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  London;  Longman  &  Co. _ 

8vo.  16s.  the  Fourth  Volume,  completing  the  Work,  of 

rPHE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  in  AMERICA,  ancl  its  relation 

JL  to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Author  Helps. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  28s.  Vol.  III.  16s. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. _ . 

Library  Edition,  8vo.  much  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised,  16s. 

rpHE  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from 

JL  its  Origin  in  Greece  down  to  the  Present  Day.  By  George  Henry  Lewes. 

_ London :  Parker  ,  Son,  &  Bourn  ,  West  Strand. 

3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

TTISTORY  of  the  LITERATURE  of  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

JUL  T1V  Professor  K.  0.  Muller.  The  First  Half  of  the  Translation  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis.  Bart.  The  Kemainder  of  the  Translation  and  the  Completion  of 

the  Work,  by  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.  _  ,  „„ 

me  IV  ora.,  uy  a  The  New  Portion,  2  vols.  20s. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


QECURE  YOUR  BOOKS  at  the  lowest  Market  Price,  from 

O  s.  &  T.  Gilbert,  4  Coptliall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  All 

thSunday  Afp^abet^inuirfinated  byOwen  Jones,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s. ;  Gray’s  roetical  Works,  3s., 
nub  at  5s. ;  Three  Gems  in  One  Setting.  7s.  6d.,  pub.  at  15s.  ;  Loved  and  Lost,  by  L.  A. 

tmh  at  7s  6d  •  Peter  Parley  s  Annual  for  1861,  3s.  3d.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Interviews 
if  Great  Men  'ssm'  pub!  at  Cs.  ;  Evenings  at  Home,  2s.  2d.,  pub.  at  3s.  6d.  ;  Boy’s  Own  Story 
Book  si.  4d“’pub. at Sundays  at  Home,  Is.  6d.,  pub.  at  2s.  6d. ;  Every  Boy’s  Annual,  3s.  4d„ 
pub,  at  5s.  Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. _ 

1VTEW  BOOKS  at  less  than  half  the  Published  Price,  warranted 

Art  of  IUirniinatlim7  30s^  pufoat  70s.V Thc’chureSV Floral  Kaiendar,  Illuminated  16s.,  pub. 

Grammar Ornament,  byOwen  J9n9s'f.®84-,pub- at  £19  12s. ;  Paradise  anJihe 


Victoria  Ps alter,  by  O wen  Jones,  £4 ,  pub.  at  £12  12s.  ;  War  in  Italy,  40  Plates,  7s.  6d„  pub. 

atS.'&  T.  Gilbert,  4  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  Catalogues 
gratia  and  post  free. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  sewed,  Is. 

TPORGIVENESS  after  DEATH:  Does  the  Bible  or  the  Church 

J-  of  England  Affirm  it  to  be  Impossible?  A  Review  of  the  Alleged  Proofs  of  the 
Hopelessness  of  the  Future  State.  By  a  Clergyman. 

London:  Lowgman,  Green,  &  Co..  14  Lndgate  Hill.  

WORKS  BY  ANDREW  JAMES  SYMINGTON. 

Just  published,  with  51  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  W.  J.  Linton,  from  Drawings  by  the 

Author,  10s.  6d. 

pEN  and  PENCIL  SKETCHES  of  FAROE  and  ICELAND. 

“  Should  any  of  our  readers  be  tempted  to 
make  a  holiday  this  summer  in  so  high  a 
latitude,  this  little  volume  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  guide.”  Art  Journal. 

‘‘Nicely  got  up,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  of  remarkable  scenery.  The 
volume  contains  something  to  suit  all  tastes, 
and  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  those  who 
delight  in  Northern  traditions  and  literature.” 

Sun . 

“A  most  vivid  book,  full  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  and  strange  natural  phenomena.  His 
descriptions  of  these  two  stormy  lands,  in  the 
terrors  of  the  tempest,  and  in  the  brief  beauty 
of  their  swift  summer,  convey  what  is  as  near 
to  actually  new  impressions  as  words  can 
convey  it.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  traveller’s 
book  ;  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
stock  of  Icelandic  and  Norse  literature.” 

Daily  News. 


His  descriptions  of  the  scenes  visited  by 
him  are  picturesque  and  entertaining.” 

.  Examiner . 

Written  m  a  pleasant  and  lively  manner, 
the  chief  forte  of  the  author  lying  in  his 
power  of  clear  description  of  localities  and 
scenery— a  rare  gift  in  travellers,  and  one  of 
uo  slight  importance.”  Spectator. 

“  His  pen  sketches  are  pleasant  reading,  and 
those  by  his  pencil,  which  have  been  effec¬ 
tively  rendered  on  wood,  are  equally  pleasant 
to  look  at.  There  are  few  summer  tours  more 
profitable  than  this.”  Parthenon. 

“  The  stories  and  fairy  tales,  printed  in  the 
appendix,  may  be  called  true  photographs, 
replete  with  incidental  descriptions  of  Ice¬ 
landic  habits  and  manners,  and  opening  a  far 
better  insight  into  the  working  of  the  Icelan¬ 
dic  mind  than  any  philosophical  analysis  that 
could  be  offered.”  Athenceum . 

HAREBELL  CHIMES.  New  Edition,  5s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  in  NATURE,  ART,  and  LIFE.  2  vols.  21s. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  ENGLISH  COURSE,  based  on  the  Analysis  of 

XA_  Sentences  ;  comprising  the  Structure  and  History  of  the  English  Language, 
with  Copious  Exercises.  By  William  Martin,  A.C.P.,  First-Class  Certificated 
Master. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ _ 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  imperial  Svo.  cloth,  15s. 

TSCA  SILURUM  ;  or,  an  Illustrated  Catalog-lie  of  the  Museum 

JL  of  Antiquities  at  Caerleon:  containing  the  substance  of  the  Two  former  Volumes 
on  Caerlon,  with  much  additional  information,  and  52  Plates.  By  J.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A., 
F.G.S.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association, 


Ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  archae¬ 
ologist  and  of  every  public  Institution.” 

Reliquary . 

“  Such  works  are  invaluable  to  the  archae¬ 
ologist  and  also  to  the  historian.  Mr.  Lee’s 


engravings  are  executed  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.” — Gentleman's  Magazine . 

“  Mr.  Lee’s  labours  have  earned  for  him  the 
gratitude  of  every  historian  and  antiquary. . . 
A  very  handsome  volume.”— Parthenon. 


London;  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


GODFREY  HIGGINS’S  WORKS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGES, 
NATIONS,  AND  RELIGIONS. 

1  vol.  4to.  with  Illustrations,  £3. 

HPIIE  CELTIC  DRUIDS;  or,  An  Attempt  to  show  that  the 

JL  Druids  were  the  Priests  of  Oriental  Colonies  who  emigrated  from  India,  and 
were  the  Introducers  of  the  First  or  Cadmean  System  of  Letters,  and  the  Builders  of 
Stonehenge,  of  Carnac,  and  of  other  Cyclopean  Works  in  Asia  and  Europe.  By 
Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq. 

By  the  same  Author,  2  vols.  4to.  £5. 

ANACALYPSIS,  an  Attempt  to  draw  aside  the  Veil  of  the 

Saitic  Isis  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Languages,  Nations,  and 
Religions. 

_ London:  Longman.  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Lndgate  Hill. _ 

DR.  KALISCH’S  OLD  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  Svo. 

TTISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the 

JUL  OLD  TESTAMENT:  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  M.A. 

Vol.  T.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  price  18s.;  or,  the  English  Translation  only,  with 
Notes,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  General  Reader,  price  12s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Book  of  Exodus,  price  15s.;  or,  the  English  Translation  only,  with 
Notes,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  General  Reader,  price  12s. 

“All  our  readers  maybe  suited  by  one  or 


Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


the  other  of  the  editions;  the  learned  by  that 
with  the  Hebrew  Text  and  the  more  erudite 
notes;  and  those  whose  studies  do  not  extend 
beyond  their  native  Saxon,  by  that  which  is 
simplified  for  their  especial  use.” 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 


“  Dr.  Kalisch’s  book  deserves  to  have  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  theologian.” 

Athenceum. 

“  Dr.  Kalisch  unites  in  a  rare  degree  the 
accomplishments  requisite  for  a  successful 
Biblical  expositor  in  modern  times.  He  is 
producing  a  work  of  sterling  value  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  importance.” — Westminster  Review. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Lndgate  Hill. _ 

Just  published,  cloth  limp,  2s.;  or  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

(COMMON  LIFE  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine 

^  Clarke,  M.A. ,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Derby.  Containing  Sermons  on  Bargain  Driving 
—Limits  of  Man’s  Daily  Labour— Some  Temptations  of  Trade— The  Lads  of  the  Parish— Young 
Men— Mothers  and  Sisters— Over-dress— Causes  of  Raggedness — The  Drunkard  and  his  Rescue 
—The  Gospel  of  the  Body— The  Sin  of  “  Leasing  ’’—The  Races— &c.  &c. 

_ London:  John  Morgan,  10  Paternoster  Row. _ 

STANESBY’S  NEW  ILLUMINATED  BOOK. 

A  PHORISMS  of  the  WISE  and  GOOD.  —  Every  page  richly 

printed  in  gold  and  colours  from  designs  by  Samuel  Stanesby,  with  a  Photographic 
Portrait  of  Milton.  Cloth  elegant,  9s. ;  Turkey  morocco,  14s. 

_ Griffith  &  Farran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. _ 

Just  published,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo.  extra  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ATEMORABLE  BATTLES  in  ENGLISH  HISTORY  ; 

where  Fought,  Why  Fought,  and  their  Results,  with  the  Military  Lives  of  the 
Commanders.  By  W.  II.  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  “  Neptune’s  Heroes.” 
_ Griffith  &  Farran,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. _ 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  each;  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

YYUR  SOLDIERS ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the  Gallant  Deeds  of  the 

British  Army  during  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  By  W.  II.  G. 
Kingston.  With  Frontispiece  from  a  painting  in  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery. 

OUR  SAILORS ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the  Gallant  Deeds  of  the 

British  Navy  during  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  With  Frontispiece. 
Griffith  &  Fabhan,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


Second  Edition,  post  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


w. 

Park, 


TXYDROPATHY ;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.  By  Edward 

— *-  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sanatorium  at  Sudbrook 
Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

“  A  book  of  consummate  ability.”—  Press. 

_ London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W, _ 

TRIE  PENTATEUCHAL  NARRATIVE  VINDICATED 

A-  from  the  Absurdities  charged  against  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  By  John  Collyer 
Knight,  Assistant  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  8d. 

London:  Samuel  Baoster  &  Sons,  15  Paternoster  Row.  


This  day,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


sophical  Appendix.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  The  Religions  before  Christ ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Church.  By  Edmond  de  Pressence,  D.D.  Translated 
by  L-  Cork  ran,  with  Preface  by  the  Author. 

Edinburgh:  J.  &  T.  Clark.  London:  Hamilton  &  Co. 


qurv 

Uj  EUR 


8vo.  Cs. 

IEY  of  the  EARLY  GEOGRAPHY  of  WESTERN 

EUROPE,  as  Connected  with  the  First  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  their  Origin,  Language, 


Religious  Rites,  uud  Edifices.  By  Henry  Lawks  Long,  Esq. 

Lovell  Reeve  &  Co.,  5  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Now  ready, 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XXXVI.  (for 

DECEMBER),  with  4  Illustrations,  Is. 

Contents  : 

ROMOLA.  (.With  2  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  XXVII— The  Young  Wife. 

,,  XXVni. — The  Painted  Record. 

„  XXIX. — A  Moment  of  Triumph. 

„  XXX _ The  Avenger’s  Secret. 

„  XXXI _ Fruit  is  Seed. 

„  XXXII _ A  Revelation. 

CAMPAIGNING  WITH  GENERAL  POPE. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS._No.  26.  DESSEIN’S. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  X.— Mrs.  Lupex  and  Amelia  Roper. 

,,  XI _ Social  Life. 

„  XII _ Lilian  Dale  becomes  a  Butterfly. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  MY  DAUGHTER’S  MARRIAGE. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  SPEZZIA. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Part  IV.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

HOW  PRIOR  RICHARD  OF  DUNSTABLE  RULED  HIS  MONKS  AND  TENANTS, 
AND  HOW  HE  TREATED  HIS  NEIGHBOURS. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Literature  . .  Shnkspeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets,  illustrated  by  John  Gilbert.  Early 
English  Poems.  Pictures  of  English  Landscape,  by  Birket  Foster, 
with  Poems  by  Tom  Taylor.  The  New  Forest :  its  History  and 
Scenery,  by  John  R.  W.se,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Mrs. 


A  S  T  I  C. 


Gordon’s  Life  of  Christopher  North.  Miss  Kavanagh’s  English 
Women  of  Letters.  Our  Last  Years  in  India,  by  Mrs.  John  Speid. 
Dr.  Wallicli’s  North  Atlantic  Sea  Bed. 

Science . On  the  Existence  of  Muscles  in  Plants.  The  Velocity  of  Light.  Alloy 

of  Platinum  and  Iridium. 

_ Smith,  Ei.dkr,  &  Co.,  65  Corahill. 

On- December  1,  price  Is.,  No.  CXX. 

npiIE  ECCLESI 

Contents  :— Freeman’s  Principles  of  Divine  Service  —The  Apostolical  Constitutions.  II. 

_ The  Present  State  of  Continental  Protestantism— Dr.  Hanna  on  our  Lord’s  Passion— What 

Mr.  Betts  saw— Reviews  and  Notices— Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  XXIV. 

Also,  Is.  6d.,  No.  CLIII. 

THE  ECCLESIOLOGIST.  Published  under  the  Superintend- 

ence  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

Contents  :— Hexham  Abbey  Church  (with  a  plate")— Mr.  Scott  on  S.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
Darlington— Notes  of  an  Ecclesiological  Tour  in  Scotland  and  England— Chiming  Church 
Bells— The  Prayer  Book  Noted— S.  Patrick’s,  Cork,  and  Belfast— Street  Architecture— Van¬ 
dalism  at  Manchester  Cathedral— The  Late  Exhibition— Sequential  Ine^itte.  No.XXIX. — 
Report  of  Northampton  Architectural  Society  — New  Churches,  &c — Title  and*  Index  to 
Vol.  XXIII. 

_ London  :  ,T.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  New  Bond  Street. _ 

IMPORTANT  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  “ SPECTATOR 

A  SUPPLEMENT  will  be  given  with  the  “SPECTATOR” 

of  January  3,  1863,  containing  : 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILIES  of  EUROPE, 
With  Notes  on  the  Budgets  of  the  leading  States, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  article  in  the  “  Spectator  ”  of  January  30,  1858.; 

It  will  also  contain  a  Review  or  Home  and  Foreign  Literature,  examining  and  comparing 
the  Circulation  of  Books,  Magazines,  and  popular  Periodicals  in  Great  Britain  and  the  chief 
countries  in  Europe. 

Early  application  for  Advertisement  space  to  be  addressed  to  the  publisher, 

_ _ 1  Wellington  Street,  Strand. _ 

6d. ;  by  post,  7d.  No.  186  of 

'THE  COLONIAL  CHURCH  CHRONICLE,  Missionary 

Journal,  and  Foreign  Ecclesiastical  Reporter,  for  DECEMBER. 

Contents  The  Provincial  Synod  of  Canada — The  Italian  Priests’  Memorial  to  the  Pope — On 
the  Present  Conflict  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy— A  W est  India  Cler¬ 
gyman’s  Description  of  the  Emancipated  People— The  Memorial  Church  at  Cawnpore — A  Danish 
View  of  Scottish  Church  Questions— Missions  from  Scotland— “  Our  Present  Duty  towards  the 
Unreformed  Churches  ’’—Doncaster  Meeting— The  Roman  Propaganda  in  the  East — Reviews 
and  Notices— Colonial,  Foreign,  and  Home  News. 

_ Rivtngtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. _ . _ 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  December  6,  1862. 

3d.  Contents: 

Garotting  and  its  Remedy— Sulphur  in  Gas — Mind  Fruits  and  their  Works — Workmen’s 
Clubs — Child  Labour  in  Manufactories— Supeistition— The  Labourer’s  Home  and  its  Results— 
The  State  of  Epidemic  Disease  in  Great  Britain,  1861-62 — Social  Classes:  Spurzheim  on  the 
Correction  and  Reform  of  Criminals— The  Day. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  November  is  now  ready.  Is.  3d. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Stieet,  Fleet  Street. 

'T'HE  SCULPTORS’  JOURNAL  and  FINE  ART 

MAGAZINE,  a  Monthly  Periodical,  6d.,  on  January  1 ,  will  contain  the  most  interesting 
information  for  the  Architect,  the  Sculptor,  the  Antiquarian,  the  Student,  the  Artist,  the 
Amateur,  and  the  Public. 

_ S.  H.  Lindt, f.v.  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Order  of  any  Bookseller. _ 

ISHOP  COLENSO.  — The  “CHURCH  REVIEW”  of 

this  day  will  continue  its  Critical  Examination  of  Bishop  Colenso’s  Book.  3d. ; 
stamped,  4d. 

Office,  11  Burleigh  Street.  Strand. 


B 


'JUIE 


pEAMER,  BEALE,  &  WOOD’S  MUSICAL  ALBUM  for 

V/  Ig63,  Edited  by  Ken£  Favauces,  and  superbly  Illustrated  by  BiiANDAnn.  The  Cover 
is  richly  Embossed,  and  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  The  Album  contains  v  ocal,  Instru¬ 
mental,  and  Dance  Music,  specially  written  for  the  work,  and  never  before  published. 

Contents: 

Romance,  Pianoforte 
Quadrille  . 

Ballad 
Pianoforte 
Vocal  Duet 


PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD,  1862.  Edited  by 

Charles  Ross,  Esq.  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 

Thomas  F.  Day,  Publisher,  13  Carey  Street.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRAC- 

TICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL).  Part  XI.,  December  1,  2s.,  contains:  Astro¬ 
nomical  Instruments,  by  T.  R.  Robinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c.  —  Instruments 
connected  with  l.ight,  by  Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, F.R.S.L.  and  E. —Physical  Apparatus, 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Haughton,  F.T.C.D.,  F.R.S. — Measurement  of  Time— Clockwork- 
Horology,  by  W.  Hislop,  F.R.S.  A.— Bells,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Haughton,  F.R.S.— Musical 
Instruments,  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c— Electrical  Instruments  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Aoparatus,  by  C.  W.  Siemens,  h  .R.S.,  M.I.C.E — Illustrated  by  Piute  Engraving  of 
Ordnance  Rifling  Machine,  and  60  Woodcuts. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietors’  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents),  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

(OFFICIAL  PLANS  for  HOSPITALS. -MODERN  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.-THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains  :-OfScial  Plans  for  IIos- 
pitals  (with  Illustrations)— Fine  Views  of  Radcliffe  Library  ;  Russian  Church,  Paris— The 
Position  of  Modern  Architecture— Cottages  and  Karm-buildings— Materials  for  Life  of  Roubiliac 
—Agricultural  Hall— Viaducts— Brunei's  Mishaps— Cautions  for  Architects  —  Ecclesiastical 
Crosses— Majolica  Fountains — Birkenhead  Hospital  — Famine  and  Fever— Patents —School¬ 
building  News— Church-building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c.  4d.,  by  post,  5d. 
Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers.  _ 

T.ADY  SCOTT  on  JEWELLERY. — Chapter  I.  of  a  Series  of 

,  Chapters  on  “  Jewellery,”  by  Lady  Scott,  will  appear  in  “  THE  QUEEN,”  the  Lady’s 
Weekly  Journal,  of  Dec.  6.  Price  6d.  weekly.  A  Copy  for  7  stamps. 

_ _ 346  Strand,  W.C. _ 

Now  ready, 

TUIE  HOLINESS  of  BEAUTY ;  or,  the  Confirmation  of  the 

Material  by  the  Spiritual.  By  W.  Cave  Thomas.  5s. 

_ Published  by  Ellis,  33  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. _ _ 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY:  a  New  Novel,  by  the 

^  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  commences  in  the  December  Number  of  “  TEMPLE 
BAR  MAGAZINE,”  ready  this  day.  Is.  Monthly. 

Office:  122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

This  day,  uniform  with  “  FUNNY  FELLOW,”  Is.  complete, 

SOMETHING  TO  LAUGH  AT.  Georgeously  and  Grotesquely 

Illustrated.  b  J  1  J 

_ London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ _ 

"NT OTICE. — A  TANGLED  SKEIN,  by  Albany  Fonblanque, 

-L  ^  jun.,  now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  the  Libraries. 

_ London:  Tinsley  Brothers,  Catherine  Street. _ 

]\T ADELEIN E  GRAHAM,  by  the  Author  of  “Whitefriars.” 

Began,  a  New  Novel,  in  the  “ST.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE”  for  December,  now  ready. 
Is.  Monthly.  ,,  _  _ 

_ London  :  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Now  ready,  2s.,  characteristically  illustrated,  with  wrapper  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  pp.  320,  fcp.  8vo. 

Revelations  of  a  sly  parrot. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


Berceuse . 

Les  Enfans  des  Paris  . 

The  Evening  Chime  is  Sounding 
Rondo  Polka  . 

Happy  Day  .... 

The  Spinning  Wheel 
Deux  Romances  .  •  • 

L’ Avalanche  .... 

The  Angel  Guide  . 

Yvonne . 

La  Belle  Italienne  . 

I  Leave  Tliec,  Mine  Own 
Sehwabisches  Volkslied 
Over  the  Silvery  Lake  . 

The  Name  of  Him  I  Love  • 

La  Belle  Allemande 
Douce  Alice  .... 

Day  is  Breaking 
La  Finlandaise  ... 

Forget  Him,  Ah!  the  Thought  were  Vain 

Polonaise . 

She  was  a  Maid  of  Artless  Grac 
The  Village  Bells  Ring  Merrily 
St.  Anthony  .... 

Fairer  than  the  Morning 
Danse  de  Robert  le  Diable  . 


Son_ 

Pianoforte 
Galop 
Song  . 

Polka  Mazurka 
Polka . 

Vocal  Duet 
Pianoforte 
Vocal  Duet 
Ballad 
Pianoforte 
Vaises 
Vocal  Quartett 
Valse  . 

Song  . 
Pianoforte 
Song  . 

Bridal  Son; 
Polka 
Song  . 
Pianoforte  Duet 


Ri?ne  Favarger* 
Leon  Leoni. 

M.  W.Balfe. 
Lefebure  Welyv 
R£ne  Favarger. 
Henry  Smart. 
Stephen  Heller* 
Leon  Leoni. 

Rune  Favarger* 
Rene  Favarger* 
Leon  Leoni. 

M.  W.  Balfe. 
Polydore  de  Vos* 
W.  V.  Wallace. 
Rthi6  Favarger. 
Rene  Favarger. 
Leon  Leoni. 

R£ne  F  avarger* 
Leon  Leoni. 

C.  Gounod. 

Rung  Favarger. 

G.  A.  Macfarren* 
C.  J.  Hargitt. 
Leon  Leoni. 

C.  Gounod. 

Rene  F  avarger. 


Price  21s. 

Cramer,  Beale,  &  Wood,  201  Regent  Street. 


GOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  ALMANACK  for  1863. 

Contains: 

A  SONG  BY  BALFE. 

A  SONG  BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

A  QUADRILLE  BY  MUSGRAVE. 

A  VALSE  BY  LAURENT. 

A  POLKA  BY  MONTAGNE. 

Price  3d.;  post-free, 4d. 

Boosey  &  Sons,  Holies  Street. _ _ *  _ _ 


Now  ready, 

HPHOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES 

-i-  and  CALENDARS  for  1863.  Edited  by  Jamp.s  Glaisiier,  F.R.S.  In  a  variety  of  sizes 
for  the  Pocket  or  the  Desk.  Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “SPIRITUAL  LIFE.” 

Just  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

TUIE  FATHERHOOD  of  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 

-A.  Griffith,  A.M.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Minister  of  Rams’  Episcopal  Chapel^ 

Homcrton.  _  _ 

London :  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. _ _ 

18mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.;  roan,  5s. 

]\JEADOW’S  NEW  SPANISH  and  ENGLISH  DIC- 

JVL  tionary. 

Also,  MEADOW’S  NEW  GRAMMAR  of  the  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  Third  Edition,. 
18mo.  roan,  Is.  6d. 

London:  William  Tegg,  Pancras  Lane,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

Now  ready,  7s. 

lyrVSH:  ETONENSES  sive  CARMINVM  ETON/E 

_LvJL  CONDITORVM  DKLECTVS.  Series  Nova.  Tom.  I.  Fascicvlvs  II.  Editit  Ricardvs 
Ones,  S.T.P.,  Coll.  Regal.  Apvd  Cantabrigienscs  Praipositvs. 

Etonsn:  Apvd  E.  P.  Williams.  Cantabrigise :  Apvd  Deighton,  Bell,  et  Soc. 
_ _ Londini:  Apvd  Bell  kt  Palsy, _ . _ , 

A  MOST  USEFUL  PRESENT. 

Just  published,  21s. 

rniiE  ETON  COLLEGE  MODERN  ATLAS;  consisting  of 

A-  34  Maps  (size  of  each  Plate,  12  in.  by  9),  from  the  most  recent  and  best  Authorities. 
Engraved  on  Steel,  in  best  style,  by  Mr.  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Index  of  above 
32,000  Names.  “  A  very  good  book  of  School  Maps.  .  .  .  Drawing,  printing,  and  engraving,  are 
all  done  well.”— Atherueicm,  Nov.  1. 

London:  E.  P.  Williams,  1  Bride  Conrt,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars;  and  Eton  College. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  pp.  80,  stitched  in  wrapper,  Is. 

rjVHE  MEANING  of  HISTORY:  Two  Lectures.  By  Fre- 

-A-  deric  Harrison,  M.A. 

London :  Trcdner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  cloth  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

nPIIE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  of  CENTRAL  ITALY,. 

-A-  including  a  Description  of  the  Mines  and  Marble  Quarries.  By  W.  P.  Jervis,  F.G.S.r 
Assistant-General  to  the  Italian  Special  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition. 

“  Mr.  Jervis’s  position  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Italian  Commission  has  afforded  him 
extraordinary  facilities  for  acquiring  accurate  data  where  his  own  va6t  fund  of  information 
failed  him,  so  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  us  a  work  on  which  the  greatest  reliance  may  be 
placed.”—  Mining  Journal. 

London:  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  MOST  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION. 

1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  386,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

J\  TEDIT ATION S  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Fredrika  Rowan. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  were  selected  by  the  Queen,  and  by  her  desire  translated  by  Miss 
F.  Rowan,  and  printed  for  Her  Majesty  for  private  distribution.  Subsequently,  however,  Her 
Majesty  granted  her  gracious  permission  to  Miss  Rowan  to  publish  the  selection. 

London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row; 

And  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  and  also  at  the  Circulating  Libraries* 
New  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  in  cloth,  XI  11s.  6d.;  or,  bound  in  calf,  £2  2s. 

"WEBSTER’S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

’  *  LANGUAGE.  New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Chauncey  A.  Good¬ 
rich,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 

In  announcing  this  New  Edition,  the  Proprietors  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  features  which 
distinguish  it,  and  to  put  before  those  who  are  in  want  of  such  a  book  the  points  in  which  it 
excels  all  other  Dictionaries,  and  which  render  it  the  best  that  has  yet  been  issued  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  of  daily  use. 

1.  Accuracy  of  Definition.— 2.  Pronun  eia1  ion  Intelligibly  Marked — 3.  Comoleteness— 4. 
Etymology— 5.  Obsolete  Words— 6.  Unilormity  in  the  Mode  of  Spelling.— 7.  Quotations. — 
8.  Cheapness. 

The  volume,  containing  1,624  pages,  is  sold  at  XI  11s.  6d.  in  cloth,  and  will  be  found,  on  com¬ 
parison,  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  issued.  In  this  New  Edition,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Pages  have  been  added,  without  any  addition  to  the  price. 

With  the  determination  that  the  superiority  of  the  work  shall  be  fully  maintained,  and  that 
it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  age  and  the  universal  increase  of  education,  the 
Proprietors  have  added  to  this  New  Edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Goodrich,— 

A  Table  of  Synonyms— An  Appendix  of  New  Words — Table  of  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
&c. 

This  Genuine  Edition,  the  property  of  the  Author’s  family,  of  Webster’s  Complete  Dictionary, 
is  in  4 to.,  1,624  pages,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  is  published  by  Longman  &  Co.,Simpkin 
&  Co.,  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Groombridge  &  Sons,  Bell  &  D.ildy,  A.  Hall  &  Co.* 
Kent  &  Co.,  and  Griffin  &  Co.  Edinburgh  :  John  Menzies.  Dublin  :  M’Glashan  &  Gill. 
Please  to  see  that  no  other  Edition  is  substituted. 

Just  published,  cloth  gilt,  3s. 

T  AYS  from  HISTORY  and  ROMANCE.  With  Translations 

1 ■  from  the  German,  and  other  Poems.  By  Helen  Macgregor. 

London:  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  &  Hunt,  24  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ;  and  23  Holies  Street,  W. 

Is.;  or,  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

rPHE  MARINE  COUNCIL  of  TRENT.  By  G.  M.  Braune. 

Jf  This  Comick  Poem,  written  expressly  for  the  Publick  Readings  of  the  Reverend  J.  C.  M. 
BELLEW,  has  been  favourably  received  in  London  and  the  chief  Provincial  Towns.  It 
describes,  in  faithful  though  comick  language,  the  Seizure  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners 
from  on  board  the  Mail  Packet  “  Trent,”  and  the  Negotiations  at  Washington  that  were 
consequent  thereon.  .  _  _  .  ,  ™  , 

Published  by  A.  Seal,  Circus  Road,  St.  John  s  Wood. 

2  vols.  in  1,  demy  12mo.  pp.  866,  cloth,  16s. 

PAPAL  CRIMINAL  HISTORY,  and  VENICE:  ita 

present  Martyrdom,  aud  its  former  Glories.  By  Dr.  Beggi. 

London  :  W.  Waibbook,  23  Brydges  Street, Catherine  Street,  Strand  ; 

W.  Easy,  7  Middle  Queen’s  Buildings  ;  and  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers. 
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NOW  BEADY, 


PRICE  FOURPENCE, 

SOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE, 

FORMING-  THE 


EXTEA  DOUBLE  NUMBER  FOR  CHKI3TMAS 

OF 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 


Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Contents : 


HIS  LEAVING  IT  TILL  CALLED  FOR. 
HIS  BOOTS. 

HIS  UMBRELLA. 

HIS  BLACK  BAG. 

HIS  WRITING  DESK. 


1IIS  DRESSING  CASE. 

HIS  BROWN  PAPER  PARCEL. 
HIS  PORTMANTEAU. 

HIS  HAT  BOX. 

HIS  WONDERFUL  END. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  XXXVIII.,  for  DECEMBER  1863,  is  now  ready. 

Contents  : 

I.  GENIUS  AND  DISCIPLINE  IN  LITERATURE.  By  the  Editor. 

II.  THE  WATEIt-BABIES  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kingsley,  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho!"  Sec.  Chap.  V. 

III.  VINCENZO;  or,  Sunken  Rooks.  By  John  Boffin  i,  Author  of  “Lorenzo  Benoni,” 

“  Doctor  Antonio,"  &c. 

Chapter  17 _ What  shall  he  be? 

„  18 _ Barnaby  pitches  into  it,  and  Settles  the  Question. 

„  19..— Turinese  Silhouettes. 

IV.  THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax. 

Gentleman.” 

V.  DECEMBER,  1862.  Two  Sonnets.  By  Sydney  Dobell. 

VI.  AN  AMERICAN  PROTECTIONIST.  By  Leslie  Stefhen. 

VII.  NELSON’S  SWORD.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 

VIII.  THE  WIGTOWN  MARTYRS;  a  Story  of  the  Covenant  in  1685.  By  the  Rev. 
Principal  Tulloch. 

IX.  LANCASHIRE  DISTRESS  AND  THE  PRESENT  MODES  OF  RELIEF. 


Vols.  I.  to  VI.  are  now  published,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


All  the  Year  Round  is  published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  2d. ;  in 
Monthly  Parts  ;  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  bomid  in  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


On  December  12  -will  be  published,  cloth  gilt,  31s.  Gd. 

THE  VOLUME  OF 

THE  ART-JOURNAL  FOR  1862, 

IN  WHICH  IS  COMPRISED  UPWARDS  OP 

ONE  THOUSAND  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 

Selected  from  Works  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries  exhibited  at  the 
International  Exhibition. 

It  is  a  volume  well  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  is  suitable  for 
presents  at  this  festive  season. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS, 

TWENTY-FOUR  LINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

Which  include  Twelve  of  J.  M.  W,  Turner’s  principal  Works,  &c.; 
ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON  ROME  AND  HER  WORKS  OF  ART; 
EXAMPI.ES  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  AND  ON  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION; 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART,  by  John  Stewart; 

THE  MEDIAEVAL  COURT,  by  Charles  Boutell,  M.A. ; 

NOTES  ON  THE  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE,  by  J.  Beavington  Atkinson  ; 
NOTABILIA  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  ;  &c.  &c. 


With  the  Part  for  January,  18G3,  will  be  given 

Three  Line  Engravings,  the  Continuation  of  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  tbe  International  Exhibition, 

And  Articles  on  several  important  subjects. 


***  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY,  2s.  6d. 


LONDON :  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  26  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


THE  PAKTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  December  6,  contains: 

Reviews: _ L’EGLISE  ET  LA  SOCIETE  CHRETIENNE  EN  1861.  By  M.  Guizot. 

MY  PRIVATE  NOTE  BOOK;  or,  Recollections  of  an  Old  Reporter.  By  W.  H. 
Watts. 

THE  GENTILE  AND  THE  JEW  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Professor  DOllinger.  (Second  Notice.) 

THE  PROPHECY.  By  Lady  Rachel  Bi  tleh. 

THE  TARIIF  QUESTION.  By  E.  B.  Biof.low. 

SLAVES  OF  THE  RING;  or,  Before  and  After.  By  the  Author  of  “  Grandmother’s 
Money.” 

MENTONE,  THE  RIVIERA,  &c.  By  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 

A  VISIT  TO  NORTHERN  JAPAN,  No.  VII. 

Foreign  Correspondence: — I.IEGE. 

Correspondence: — TEMPLES  OF  BAALBEC. 

Science:  —  PROGRESS  OF  TRANSATLANTIC  SCIENCE.  RESEARCHES  IN 
NEWER  PLIOCENE  AND  POST- TERTIARY  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  Smith. 
Fine  Arts  :  -WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETIES. 
(Second  Notice.) 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.;  and  all  Newsvendors. 

THE 

CHURCHMANS  FAMILY  MAGAZINE: 


CONTAINING 

Contributions  by  the  Clergy  and  distinguished  Literary  Men; 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS  OF  THE  DAY. 


This  day  ia  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 


LADY  MORGAN’S  MEMOIRS; 

Autobiography,  Diaries,  and  Correspondence. 

Lady  Morgan’s  Correspondence  includes,  among  many  others,  Letters  from 


King  Jerome 

Mudame  Patterson  Bonaparte 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
Duchess  of  Devonshire 
Duke  of  Leinster 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Marquis  of  Anglesey 
Marquis  of  Abercorn 
Marchioness  of  Abercorn 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
Lord  Melbourne 


Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
Lord  Cloncurry 
Lady  Stanley 
Lord  Darn  ley 

The  Countess  of  Cork  &  Orrery 

Lady  Leitrim 

Lord  Duncannon 

Lord  Macaulay 

Lord  Erskine 

Joseph  Hume 

Daniel  O’Connell 

Sheil 


E.  Jenner 
Lafayette 
Byron 

Countess  Guiccioli 
Moore 

Douslas  Jerrold 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton 
Thomas  Campbell 
Mrs.  Hemans 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith 


This  day  is  published,  1  handsome  8vo.  volume,  with  72  Illustrations  on  wood  by  YizeteUy* 
Loudan,  Nicholls,  and  Hart;  also  with  a  Map,  £1  6s. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS: 

Their  Physical  Geography,  Natural  History,  Civil  History',  Economics,  and  Trade. 

By  PROFESSOR  D.  T.  ANSTED,  and  DR.  R.  G.  LATHAM. 

The  Illust  rations  drawn  on  wood  expressly  for  this  work,  by  Paul  J.  Naftel. 

“‘The  Channel  Islands’  is  an  excellent  book  of  its  class  —  well  conceived,  well  written, 
well  illustrated,  well  printed.  It  is  the  produce  of  many  hands,  and  every  hand  a  good  one.”— 
Athenaeum,  Nov.  15,  1862. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  15s. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO 

THE  THEORIES  OF  HISTORY, 

CHANCE,  LAW,  WILL, 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Principles  of  Positive  Philosophy. 

“  The  ‘  Inquiry  into  the  Theories  of  History,’  although  anon3rmous,  is  a  first-rate  book.  Its 
object  is  to  reconcile  theism  with  the  scientific  conception  of  law,  and  from  that  reconciliation 
to  deduce  a  true  theory  of  history.  The  book  contains  a  most  able  and  effectual  vindication  of 
theism,  and  of  a  rational,  as  opposed  to  irrational,  positivism.”—  Westminster  Review . 


This  day  is  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  TRIP  IN 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA 

m  THE  SPRING-  OP  1862. 

By  PROFESSOR  D.  T.  ANSTED. 

“  Professor  Ansted’s  descriptions  are  written  with  a  neatness  attesting  the  accuracy  of  a 
scientific  observer’s  eyes.  His  volume  is  one  both  of  value  and  entertainment;  a  book  calcu¬ 
lated  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  tourists  down  the  Danube.” — Athenaeum ,  Aug.  16, 1862. 


Third  Edition,  8vo.  with  400  Illustrations,  18s.  6d. 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED  HORSE-DOCTOR: 

An  Accurate  and  Detailed  Account  of  the  various  Diseases  to  which  the 
Equine  Race  is  subjected;  the  latest  Mode  of  Treatment,  and  all 
the  requisite  Instructions  and  Prescriptions  in  plain  English. 

By  EDWARD  MAYHEW,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

“A  book  which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  who  keep  horses.” 


LONDON :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


P.  G.  TRAPPORD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  FIRST  NUMBER,  for  JANUARY,  1863,  will  be  ready  before 
Christmas,  price  ONE  SHILLING,  with  12  Illustrations. 

Contents:  A 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

THE  NEW  CURATE  :  a  Tale  in  Nine  Chapters.  (Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.) 

Chapter  I _ The  Small  Room  in  Laura  Place. 

II. — Discord  from  the  Harmonium. 

„  III _ Eclipse  of  the  Lone  Star. 

„  IV _ The  Earnest  Listener. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  AND  MORN.  (With  an  Illustration  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R. A.) 

ARMY  READING-ROOMS. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  TOUR  IN  THE  EAST.  (With  3  Illustrations.) 

HOW  SUSY  TRIED  TO  BE  A  HEROINE  :  a  Story  for  Christmas  Eve,  in  Four  Chapters. 
(With  3  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  I _ Susy’s  Visit  to  London. 

„  II _ Michael  Barton. 

„  III _ Romance  at  the  Farm. 

„  IV _ Tried  with  Fire. 

TROLLOPE  ON  THE  CLERGY. 

PICTURES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE  :  “  Only  Grandmamma  I  ”  (Witli  an  Illustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  :  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  CHURCH.  (With  an  Illustration 
by  L.  Huard.) 

LADIES’  WORK  IN  A  COUNTRY  PARISH. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY :  THE  MARTYR.  (With  an  Illustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  A  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

LONDON:  JAMES  HOGG  &  SONS,  9  AND  10  ST.  BRIDE’S  AVENUE! 

FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

AND  THE  BOOKSELLERS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


THE  WORLD  in  the  CHURCH.  By  F.  G. 

Tkafford,  Author  of  “  Too  Much  Alone,”  and  “  City  and  Suburb.”  3  vols. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY. 

“If  the  Author  continues  to  produce  Novels  of  the  character  to  which  this  specimen  of  his 
talent  belongs,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  rank  with  that  class  of  popular  writers  of 
whom  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  is  the  chief.  Most  assuredly,  with  every  specimen  he  puts 
forth,  he  resembles  that  far-tamed  giant  of  fiction  who  is  said  to  have  gained  renewed  strength 
as  often  as  his  feet  touched  the  earth.”  Bell’s  Messaxjer. 


LONDON  :  CHARLES  J.  SKEET,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


Now  ready, 

GOLDEN  LEAVES 

FROM 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  POETS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  BELL. 

Beautifully  printed  by  Clay,  on  the  finest  of  toned  paper,  illustrated  with  Cl  superb  Steel 
Vignettes,  aud  handsomely  bound  in  -lto.  cloth  and  gold,  25s. 

This  Volume  contains  the  finest  Examples  of  our  Poets,  arranged  chronologically 
from  Chaucer  to  our  own  time. 


LONDON:  GRIFFIN,  BOHN,  Sc  CO. 
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MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

The  Collection  of  Books  at  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  is  now  by 
many  Thousand  Volumes  the  largest  in  the  World. 

It  comprises  many  copies  of  nearly  every  Work  of  merit  or  general  interest 
published  in  England  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is  still  further 
augmented  and  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  all  the  best 
New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Prospectuses,  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  in  Circulation,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  for  Sale,  will  be  forwarded,  postuge  free,  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

City  Office  :  4  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

Branch  Establishments  :  Cross  Street,  Manchester;  and  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


Handsomely  printed  by  Whittingham,  in  4to.  10s.  6d. 

THE  v 

PRINCE  CONSORT’S  ADDRESSES 

ON 

DIFFERENT  PUBLIC  OCCASIONS, 

WITH  INTRODUCTIONS. 

Published  for  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

%*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition  for  general  distribution,  3d. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  PISCICULTURE. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s. 

FISH-CULTURE; 

Or,  the  Modern  System  of  Breeding  and  Rearing  Fish  in 

Inland  Waters. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  complete  in  1  vol.  6s. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT, 

Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “  Silas  Mamer,”  &c. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  uniform  with  the  above, 

ADAM  BEDE,  complete  in  1  vol.  6s. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty. 

THE  ONLY  ATLAS  FOR  WHICn  A  PRIZE  MEDAL  HAS  BEEN  AWARDED 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1862. 


THE  ROYAL  ATLAS 

OF 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIC  MAPS. 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,”  &c. 

With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map  separately, 
comprising  nearly  150,000  Places  contained  in  the  Atlas. 

Imperial  Folio ,  half-bound  in  russia  or  morocco ,  £5  15s.  6d. 

For  Reviews  of  this  Atlas  see  “Times,”  Dec.  27,  1861;  “Athenaeum,”  Aug.  10, 1861 ;  “Saturday 
Review,”  Aug.  17, 1861;  “Examiner,”  Aug.  17, 1861;  “Guardian,”  Sept. 25,  1861;  &c.  &c. 

A  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers . 

W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS. 

LONDON  :  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

SHERIDAN  KNOWLES’  PLAYS, 

Complete  in  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE.  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

NOTICE. 

This  day  is  published,  the  First  Volume,  8vo.  with  Portrait, 

THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  WRITINGS 

OF  THE 

BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  N.  SHUTTE,  of  Exeter. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRJTANNTCA. 

EIGHTH  EDITION. 

Now  complete,  21  vols.  4to.,  and  INDEX,  £25  12s.  in  cloth  boards,  and  £32  2s.  6d.  in  half-russia, 

THE  EIGHTH  EDITION 

OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA: 

A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General  Literature. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  UPWARDS  OF  5,000  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD 

AND  STEEL. 

EDINBURGH:  A.  &  C.  BLACK.  LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  12s. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LAW; 

With  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and 

Scotland. 

By  Lord  MACKENZIE, 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


WORKS  ON  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 


THE  BOOK  of  the  FARM.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E. 

2  vols.  royal  8vo.  with  Engravings,  half-bound,  £3. 

“  The  best  practical  book  I  have  ever  met  with.”— Professor  Johnston. 

THE  BOOK  of  FARM  BUILDINGS :  their  Arrangement  and 

Construction.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Farm,”  &c.; 
and  R.  S.  Born,  Engineer.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  562.  Illustrated  with  1,045  Engravings, 
half-bound,  £l  11s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  of  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES.  By 

James  Slight  and  R.  S.  Burn.  Edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Royal  8vo. 
with  875  Engravings,  half-bound,  £2  2s. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  GARDEN.  By  Charles  MTntosh.  2 

vols.  royal  8vo.  with  1,055  Engravings,  half-bound,  £4  7s.  6d.  Each  vol.  sold  separately  — 
viz.:  Vol.  I.,  Architectural  and  Ornamental,  £2  10s.;  Vol.  II.,  Practical  Gardening, 
£1  17s.  6d. 

“  We  feel  justified  in  recommending  Mr.  MTntosh’s  two  excellent  volumes  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.”—  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

THE  FORESTER.  By  James  Brown,  Wood-Manager  to  the 

Earl  of  Seafield.  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings 
on  Wood,  half-bound,  <61  10s. 

“  The  most  useful  guide  to  good  arboriculture  in  the  English  language.”— Lindley's  Gardeners' 
' Chronicle . 

FARM  ACCOUNTS:  A  Practical  System  of  Farm  Book-Keep¬ 
ing,  being  that  recommended  in  the  ”  Book  of  the  Farm  ”  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E. 
Royal  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Also,  Seven  Folio  Account-Books,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
System.  22s. 

11  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  the  many  systems  of  keeping  Farm  Accounts  which 
are  in  vogue,  there  is  not  one  which  will  bear  comparison  with  this.”— Bell's  Messenger. 


45  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH ;  and  37  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Mr.  Russell’s  American  Diary. 

Nearly  ready,  with  a  Map,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

MY  DIARY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH; 

Or,  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

By  W.  H.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


FOR  THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY. 

Now  ready,  Seventh  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES  in  the  BOOKS  of 

MOSES  and  OTHER  WRITINGS  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT,  an 
Argument  of  their  Veracity.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blont,  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.  _ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman— WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

— ♦ — 


REECE  and  the  GREEKS ;  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Winter 

Residence  and  Summer  Travels  in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer. 
Translated  by  Mart  Howitt.  .  2  vols.  21§. 

..  ‘‘The  best  book  of  travels  which  this  charming:  authoress  has  given  to  the  public.”— A  thenceum. 

Miss  Bremer  has  many  things  to  tell  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  country,  that  have  a 
epecial  interest  at  the  present  time.” — United  Service  Magazine.  44  Miss  Bremer’s  work  is  full  of 
the  most  vivid  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  Greek  life  and  scenery.” _ Sun . 

WTISTRESS  and  MAID.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

-*“*-*-  Gentleman.”  2  vols.  21s. 

“  All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Miss  Mulock’s  charming  fictions.” 
— John  Bull.  *  Never  has  the  truth  of  that  noble  aphorism, ‘one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  km,  been  more  forcibly  verified  than  in  this  very  charming  story.” — Messenger . 

'THIRD  EDITION  of  FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a 

Prison  Matron.  Revised,  with  Additions.  2  vols.  21s.  u  The  authoress  writes  through¬ 
out  with  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which 
she  describes  are  most  curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the 
form  and  details  of  its  information.”— The  Times. 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  VICTOR  HUGO.  The  AUTHO- 

J  J  RIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

‘  The  merits  of  1  Les  Miserables’  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole;  it 
abounds  page  after  page  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.”—  Quarterly  Review.  “  Having 
carefully  examined  Mr.  Wraxall’s  translation  of  this  celebrated  novel  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  to  the  public,  as  a  perfectly  faithful  version.  In  its  present  form  *  Les  Miserables  ’ 
stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  having  as  wide  a  6ale  as  the  French  Edition.” — Examiner . 

TTNGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kayanagh, 

^  Author  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  AdMe,”  “  French  Women  of  Letters,"  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  A  pleasant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  times.  To  this  task  Miss  Kavanagh  has 
brought  knowledge  of  her  subject,  delicacy  of  discrimination,  and  a  genial  humour  which 
makes  her  sketches  pleasant  to  read.”— A therweum. 

rTHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London ;  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 

“  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Lile  of  Edward  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  not  only  fully  sketched,  but  ex¬ 
hibited  with  many  broad,  powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression.” 

Edinburgh  Review. 

"DE-ISSUE  of  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  An  entirely 

“*■  ^  New  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Millais,  bound,  5s.  “  A  very  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition 
of  the  interesting  story  of  John  Halifax,  worthy  to  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift- book 
in  many  households.”— Examiner. 

TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  “  Whoever  wishes 
rto  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done,  and  what  6lie  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  6tyle  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic."— Dickens's  A  ll  the  Year  Round. 


NT O  CHURCH.  5s.  Bound  and  Illustrated.  Forming  the 

New  Volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of  CHEAP 
EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

“  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book  ."—Athenaeum. 


TRAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard.  1vol. 
“  Captain  Lennard’s  Travels  afford  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island.”— Saturday  Review. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


CLAVES  of  the  RING;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  “  Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“ 1  Slaves  of  the  Ring,’  as  a  story,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  author’s  previous  works.  It  is 
developed  with  great  skill.” — Post.  44  A  very  good  story.  The  reader  cannot  but  feel  interested 
in  the  loves,  the  joys,  and  sorrows  of  the  Slaves  of  the  Ring.”— Observer. 

THE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  The  Maroon  ’  will  rank  amongst  Capt.  Reid’s  most  popular  works.” — Athenceum. 

IVTARION  LESLIE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton,  M.A.  3  vols. 

44  ‘  Marion  Leslie  *  is  a  story  of  Scottish  life,  told  by  one  who  knows  all  its  characteristics 
■well.  It  is  a  genuine,  hearty,  human  story, full  of  healthy  and  unflagging  interest.”— Post. 


A 


PRODIGAL 

Foster’s  Daughter.” 


SON. 

3  vols. 


By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of  “  Paul 

[ December  12. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- ^ - 

In  1  handsome  8vo.  vol.,  with  50  Illustrations  by  Wolf  and  Zwecker,  and  a  Portrait 
of  the  great  Sportsman,  21s.;  or  in  morocco,  42s. 

AFRICAN  HUNTING,  from  Natal  to  the 

Zambesi,  Lake  Ngami,  Kalahari,  from  1852  to  18G0.  By  William  Charles 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


Third  Thousand,  3  vols. 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  and  “  The  Channings.” 

“  We  must  rank  this  story  as  the  best  Mrs.  Wood  has  yet  produced.  One  of  the  most  charming 
sketches  is  that  of  Anna  Lynn,  the  pretty  Quakeress.  Her  little  affair  with  Herbert  Dare  is  as 
tastefully  as  it  is  gracefully  told;  and  one  of  the  best  scenes  is  Anna  Lynn’s  examination  at  the 
trial  of  Herbert  Dare.”— Globe. 


2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

THE  PROPHECY.  A  Novel.  By  Lady 

Rachel  Butler. 

“  This  story  possesses  the  double  attraction  of  illustrating  an  epoch  of  transcending  interest, 
and  embodying  in  a  fanciful  style  a  familiar  narrative,  containing  all  the  requisites  of  an 
exciting  romance." — Morning  Post. 

“  A  story  full  of  vivid  sketches  of  character,  and  abounding  in  touches  of  pathos  and  feeling 
which  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  reader.”— Kilkenny  Moderator. 

8vo.  14s.  with  a  Portrait. 

THE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH  LOCKE,  Engineer. 

By  Joseph  Devey,  Esq. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

FLINDERSLAND  and  STURTLAND  ;  or, 

The  Outside  and  Inside  of  Australia.  By  W.  R.  H.  Jessop,  M.A. 

Post  8vo.  with  an  Illustration,  10s.  6d. 

THROUGH  ALGERIA.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Life  in  Tuscany.”  _ 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS;  or,  Mirth 

and  Marvels.  Popular  Edition,  50th  Thousand,  5s.  Library  Edition,  with  all 
the  Illustrations  of  Cruikshank  and  Leech,  21s. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


PRESENT  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 


NOTICE.  —  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  by  M.  E. 
Braddon,  Author  of  “  Aurora  Floyd.” 

“  It  is  a  good  galloping  novel,  like  a  good  gallop,  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  criticized.  It  is 
full  of  rapid  incident,  well  put  together.  When  we  begin  to  read  we  cannot  choose  but  to  go 
on.” — The  Times. 

“‘Lady  Audley’s  Secret’  is  essentially  a  ‘strong’  book.  It  will  be  acknowledged  as  a 
triumph  of  rumance  writing. . .  .  The  fender  is  compelled  to  follow  with  the  keenest  interest 
the  development  of  the  story.”— The  Daily  Telegraph. 

[The  Seventh  Edition  now  ready. 


THE  NEW  COOKERY  BOOKS. 

Cuisine  Classique,  12s. 

FRANCATELLI’S  MODERN  COOK. 

Cuisine  Bourgeoise,  5s. 

FRANCATELLI’S  COOK’S  GUIDE. 


A  TANGLED  SKEIN.  By  Albany  Fon- 

blanqoe,  Junr.  3  vols.  Is  ready  this  Day  at  every  Library. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Barren  Honour,"  “  Sword  and  Gown.”  A  New  Edition  (the  F ourth),  1  vol.  5s.  [Ready. 


BARREN  HONOUR.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Guy  Livingstone.”  The  Second  Edition  is  ready  this  Day,  in  2  vols. 


SWORD  AND  GOWN.  By  the  Author  of 

44  Guy  Livingstone.”  Is  now  ready.  4s.  6d. 


THE  LITERATURE  of  SOCIETY.  By 

Grace  Wharton,  one  of  the  Authors  of  “  The  Queens  of  Society,”  &c.  2  vols. 

••  One  may  see  at  a  glance  how  wide  a  scope  has  been  chosen,  and  what  a  herculean  task  it 
must  have  been  to  dip  only  partially  into  the  whole  round  of  literature. . . .  We  cannot  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  book  without  feeling  that  we  have  acquired  much  interesting  and 
valuable  knowledge  respecting  the  literature  of  our  country.”— The  Observer. 

[Ready. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  1  vol.  8vo. 

“  The  value  of  this  book  consists  in  the  care  with  which  the  writer  has  collected  together 
much  of  what  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  and  spoke  which  is  either  not  known  or  not  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  general  reader.  ...  He  conscientiously  and  impartially  studies  the  subject  of  his 
monograph  from  documentary  authority,  and  thus  produces  a  volume  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest.”— The  Examiner. 

[Ready. 


MY  PRIVATE  NOTE-BOOK;  or,  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  an  Old  Reporter.  By  W.  II.  Watts,  Author  of  “  Oddities  of  London  Life,”  &c. 
1  vol.  [Ready. 


THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHURCH-YARD. 

By  J.  Sheridan  lb  Fanu.  3  vols.  {.January  next. 


AURORA  FLO  YD.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady 

Audley’s  Secret.”  3  vols.  [January  next. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

EVERYBODY’S  PUDDING  BOOK  ;  or, 

Puddings,  Tarts,  &c.,  in  their  proper  Season,  for  all  the  Year  Round.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Gourmet’s  Guide  to  Rabbit  Cooking.” 

Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  LADY’S  DESSERT  BOOK.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Everybody’s  Pudding  Book.” 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


WAS  HE  SUCCESSFUL  ? 


THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  AND  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

The  Christmas  Illustrated  Number  of  the  Publishers'  Circular  will  be 
published  on  December  8,  containing  50  pages  of  Specimen 
Illustrations  from  the  New  Season  Boohs  and  Lists  of  all  the 
Publishing  Houses.  Single  copies  (treble  number ),  9«?.  ;  or  42s. 
per  Hundred  in  Booksellers'  W rappers.  Orders  are  requested 
immediately.  Advertisements  not  later  than  December  2. 

PUBLISHERS’  CIRCULAR  OFFICE,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 

November  24,  1862. 


WORDSWORTH’S  GREECE. 

With  Maps  and  600  Engravings,  illustrative  of  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  Costume,  and  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Country.  Royal  8vo.  28s. 

A  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  and  HISTORICAL 

ACCOUNT  of  GREECE.  By  Canon  Wordsworth.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
With  an  Essay  on  the  Characteristics  of  Greek  Art,  by  George  Scharf,  F .S.A. 

“  A  standard  work  of  Hellenic  lore,”— Press. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

ATHENS  and  ATTICA:  Notes  of  a  Tour.  Third 

Edition,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
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MEW  BOOKS 

POS  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 
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BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  With  POEMS  by  TOM  TAYLOR.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

George  Offor.  With  a  Portrait,  and  110  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson.  4to. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

ENGLISH  SACRED  POETRY  of  the  16th,  17th, 

18th,  and  19th  Centuries.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott.  Illustrated  by 
Holman  Hunt,  Watson,  Gilbert,  &c.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

ELIZA  COOK’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Portrait, 

and  Illustrations  by  Gilbert,  Watson,  and  Wolf.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POEMS.  Edited  by  Willmott. 

Printed  in  Colours,  from  designs  by  Birket  Foster.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  21s. 

MOSLEY’S  HISTORY  of  the  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 

3  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Finely  printed 

on  Toned  Paper,  with  Steel  Illustrations  by  Turner.  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  gilt 
edges,  16s. 

COMMON  WAYSIDE  FLOWERS.  By  Thomas 

Mii.ler.  With  24  Page  Illustrations,  by  Birket  Foster.  Printed  in  Colours. 
4to.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  Illustrated  by  Birket 

Foster,  Thomas,  Pickersgill,  & c.  Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

ODES  and  SONNETS.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster. 

Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

SUMMER  TIME  in  the  COUNTRY.  By  the  Rev. 

R.  A.  Willmott.  With  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster.  Small  4to.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S  EVANGELINE.  Illustrated  by 

Gilbert.  Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S  MILES  STANDISH.  Illustrated 

by  Gilbert.  Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

WORDSWORTH’S  DESERTED  COTTAGE.  Illus¬ 

trated  by  Gilbert,  Foster,  &c.  Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

LONGFELLOW’S  VOICES  of  the  NIGHTS, 

BALLADS,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Gilbert.  Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

BEATTIE’S  MINSTREL.  Illustrated  by  Birket 

Foster.  Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

HOWITT’S  HOMES  and  HAUNTS  of  the  BRITISH 

POETS.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

GRIMM’S  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  With  240 

Engravings  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Routledge.  With  an  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Gs. 

MILTON’S  COMUS.  Illustrated  by  Corbauld  and 

Birket  Foster.  Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

CAMPBELL’S  GERTRUDE  of  WYOMING.  With 

Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  BOYS  and  GIRLS’  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT- 

BOOK.  With  200  large  Engravings  by  Weir,  Watson,  H.  K.  Browne,  &c. 
Square  imperial,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

DICK  RODNEY ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  an  Eton  Boy. 

By  James  Grant.  Illustrated.  5s. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  H.  C.  Pennell.  Illus¬ 

trated  by  Cruikshank,  Tenniel,  Leech,  &c.  5s. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE-BOOK  of 

FISH,  REPTILES,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  gilt,  5s. 

THE  WILD  MAN  of  the  WEST:  a  Tale  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

CLARISSA ;  or,  the  Mervyn  Inheritance.  A  Book 

for  Girls.  By  Anne  Bowman.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  NONSENSE.  By  Edward  Lear.  3s.  6d. 
LOUIS’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  Miss  May.  With 

Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HEROINES  of  HISTORY.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 

8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  STORY  of  CERVANTES.  By  A.  B.  Edwards. 

Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

HODGE-PODGE  :  a  Medley  of  Christmas  Tales, 

Humorous  Poetry,  Riddles,  &c.  Mixed  by  Edmund  Routledge.  Fcp.  Svo. 
fancy  boards,  Is. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES.  3rd  Series.  Collected  by 

the  Editor  of  “  Every  Boy’s  Magazine.”  Fcp.  Svo. boards,  Is.  [On  the  12 th  inst. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW  READY. 

ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK. 

THE  NEW  FOREST ;  its  History  and  its  Scenery. 

By  John  R.  Wise.  With  62  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane,  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton.  A 
New  Map  of  the  Forest,  and  Geological  Sections.  Small  4to.  printed  on  ioned  taper, 
and  superbly  bound,  t  l  13. 

WATERLOO  :  the  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

A  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George  Hooper,  Author  of  “  The  Italian  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  General  Bonaparte.”  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8yo.  cloth,  15s. 

JOURNAL  of  a  POLITICAL  MISSION  to  AFGHAN¬ 
ISTAN  in  1857.  With  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  People.  By  H.  W.  Bellew, 
Surgeon  to  the  Mission.  With  8  Plates.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 

TEN  YEARS  in  the  UNITED  STATES  :  being  an 

Englishman’s  Views  of  Men  and  Things  in  the  North  and  South.  By  D.  W.  Mitchell. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  Volume  VI. 

Comprising  864  pages.  24  Large  Illustrations  by  John  Everett  Millais,  R. A.,  Frederick 
Leighton,  Richard  Doyle,  Frederick  Walker,  and  Frederick  Saudys.  YV ith.  numerous 
Small  Vignette  Drawings.  Medium  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


NEW  JUVENILE  WORKS. 

STORIES  of  OLD ;  or,  Bible  Narratives  suited  to  the 

Capacity  of  Young  Children.  By  Caroline  Hadley. 

FIRST  SERIES.  — OLD  TESTAMENT.  With  7  Illustrations 
by  Walter  Crane.  Fcp.  Svo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

SECOND  SERIES.— NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  7  Illustrations 
by  Walter  Crane.  Fcp.  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

***  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


CHILDREN’S  SAYINGS ;  or,  Early  Life  at  Home. 

With  4  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Square  lGmo.  Cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


IN  A  MINUTE. 

I  DON’T  LIKE. 

I  CAN’T  DO  IT. 

I  CAN  DO  IT. 

I  WILL— I  WON’T. 


Contents: 

I  QUITE  FORGOT. 

I  DID  NOT  MEAN  TO  DO  IT. 
IT  DOES  NOT  MATTER. 

I  DID  NOT  DO  IT. 

I  DON’T  CARE. 


TUFLONGBO’S  JOURNEY  in  SEARCH  of  OGRES. 

With  an  Account  of  his  Early  Life,  and  How  his  Shoes  got  Worn  Out.  By  Holme  Lee. 
With  6  Illustrations  by  Sanderson.  Fcp.  Svo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LEGENDS  from  FAIRY  LAND.  With  8  Illustra- 

tions  by  H.  Sanderson.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  of  TUF- 

LONGBO  and  his  ELFIN  COMPANY  in  their  JOURNEY  with  LITTLE  CONTENT 
through  the  ENCHANTED  FOREST.  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  Sharpe.  Fcp.  8yo. 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

NEXT  WEEK. 

SISTERHOODS  in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Margaret  Goodman,  Author  of  “Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy.” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s3 


ENGLAND  UNDER  GOD.  By  the  Venerable 

Archdeacon  Evans,  Author  of  “  The  Rectory  of  Valehead,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  MR.  TENNYSON’S  “  IN 

MEMORIAM.”  By  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

AFTER  DARK.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 

“  The  "Woman  in  White,”  &c.  New  Edition,  with  5  Illustrations,  post  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  Reprinted  from  the 

“  Cornhill  Magazine.”  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  7s.  6d. 

LOST  AMONG  the  AFFGHANS :  Being  the  Ad- 

ventures  of  John  Campbell  (otherwise  Feringhee  Baeha)  amongst  the  Wild  Tribes  of 
Central  Asia.  Related  by  Himself  to  Hubert  Oswald  Fry.  With  Portrait.  Post8vo. 
cloth.  7s.  6d. 

LIFE  in  NATURE.  By  James  Hinton,  Author  of 

“  Man  and  Ills  Dwelling  Place,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SHILLING  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  FICTION. 

NEW  ISSUE  (THIRD). 

WHEAT  and  TARES.  Reprinted  from  “  Fraser’s 

Magazine.” 

AMBERHILL.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe. 

YOUNG  SINGLETON.  By  Talbot  Gwynne. 

A  LOST  LOVE.  By  Ashford  Owen. 

***  The  List  of  Fifteen  Volumes  previously  published  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

SHORTLY. 

Second  Edition ,  Revised.  With  a  New  Introduction  and  Index. 

LIFE  in  the  FORESTS  of  the  FAR  EAST;  or, 

Travels  in  Northern  Borneo.  By  Spencer  St.  John,F.R.G.S.,F.E.S.  Late  H.M.’s  Consul- 
General  in  Borneo,  now  H.M.’s  Charge  d’ Affaires  to  Hayti.  Illustrated  with  16  Coloured 
and  Tinted  Lithographs,  and  3  Maps.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 

SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By  Dr.  G.  G. 

Gervinus,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Translated,  under  the  Author’s  Superintendence,  by 
F.  E.  Bunnett.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

LONDON  PEOPLE  ;  Sketched  from  Life.  By 

Charles  Bennett.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  fcp.  4to.  elegantly  bound,  7s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

ENTANGLEMENTS.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste,” 

“  Bond  and  Free,”  &c.  2  vols. 

NORMANTON.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe,  Author  of 

“  Amberhill,”  and  “  Trust  for  Trust.”  1  vol. 

SKIRMISHING.  By  the  Author  of  “Who  Breaks, 

Pays,”  and  “  Cousin  Stella.”  1vol. 


LONDON  :  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE. 
FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOB  PRESENTATION. 


SKETCHES  of  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 

CEYLON  ;  with  Narratives  arid  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Habits  and 
Instincts  of  the  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  &c.  By  Sir 
,1.  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D.  With  82  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo.  12s.  6d. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD :  a  Popular  Scien¬ 
tific  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  in 
the  Equatorial  Regions.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “The  Sea  and  its 
Living  Wonders.”  With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 


Ill 

GLEIG  and  BRIALMONT’S  LIFE  of  the 

DUKE  of  WELLINGTON,  condensed  into  One  Volume;  with  16  Plans  and 
Maps  and  a  Portrait  {tree-calf,  22s.)  8vo.  15s. 


MORAL  EMBLEMS^  from  J.  CATS  and 

It.  FAltLlE.  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Ornaments  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.  A. ; 
Text  by  R.  Pigott.  Second  Edition  (morocco  by  Riviere,  52s.  fid.)  Imperial 
8vo.  31s.  6d.  , 

RUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  With 

126  Original  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  C.  Bennett;  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  {morocco,  31s.  6d.)  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 


VI 

LYRA  SACRA:  Hymns,  Odes,  and  Fragments 

of  Sacred  Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Bourchier  Wrey  Savile,  M.A.  Second 
Edition  {morocco,  12s.  fid. ;  calf  antique,  10s.  fid.)  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


LYRA  DOMESTICA :  Household  Hymns  from 

the  German  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  by  Richard  Massie.  New  Edition  {morocco 
antique,  12s. ;  calf  antique,  10s.)  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


XIX 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  His¬ 
torical  ESSAYS.  One-Volume  Edition,  with  Portrait  {calf  by  Riviere, 
30s.)  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

XX 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME.  With  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  the  Antique  by  G.  Scharf  ( morocco 
by  Riviere,  42s. ;  tree-calf  extra  by  Riviere,  31s.  fid.)  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

XXI 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME:  with  IVRY  and  the  ARMADA  (morocco  by  Riviere,  10s.  6d.)  16mo» 
price  4s.  fid. 

XXII 

TALES  from  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.  By 

the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Square  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

XXIII 

COX’S  TALES  of  the  GODS  and  HEROES. 

With  6  Landscape  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5s. 

XXIV 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  CONYBEARE  and 

HOWSON’S  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  With  46  Illustrations 
and  Maps  (tree-calf  extra  or  calf  antique  by  Riviere,  Two  vols.  in  One,  20s.) 
2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

XXV 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  New  Edition  of  the  Intermediate  Edition;  with 
a  somewhat  fuller  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood  Engravings  ( morocco , 
fi5s. ;  tree-calf  extra  or  calf  antique  by  Riviere,  50s.)  2  vols.  square  crown 

8vo.  31s.  6d. 

XXVI 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  The  Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illus¬ 
trations  {antique  calf,  £4  16s. ;  tree-calf  by  Riviere,  £4  4s.)  2  vols.  4to.  48s. 


VIII 

THE  CHORALE  -  BOOK  for  ENGLAND  : 

the  Hymns  Translated  from  the  German  by  C.  Winkworth  ;  the  Tunes  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Professor  W.  S.  Bennett  and  by  Otto  Goldschmidt  {half 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  18s.)  Fcp.  4to.  10s.  6d. 

IX 

LYRA  GERMANICA.  Translated  by  Cathe¬ 
rine  Winkworth.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and  Second  Series  ( morocco 
antique,  12s.  6d.  each  ;  calf  antique,  10s.  6d.  each.)  Each  Series,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


LYRA  GERMANICA.  First  Series.  With 

225  Woodcuts,  engraved  under  the  Superintendence  of  John  Leighton,  F.S. A. 
New  Edition  ( morocco  antique,  36s. ;  morocco  elegant,  42s.)  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL 

WORKS,  complete  in  One  Volume.  With  Portrait  and  Vignette  (morocco  by 
Riviere,  42s.)  Medium  8vo.  21s. 


xn 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  THOMAS  MOORE’S 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in  1  vol.  large  type,  with  Portrait  after 
Phillips  (morocco,  21s.)  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


XIII 

TENNIEL’S  EDITION  of  MOORE’S  LALLA 

ROOKH.  With  69  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings,  and  5 
Initial  Pages  of  Persian  Design  by  T.  Sulman,  jun.  (morocco  by  Riviere,  42s.) 
Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

XIV 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES.  With  161 

Designs  on  Steel  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.  ( morocco  by  Riviere,  52s.  6d.)  Super¬ 
royal  8vo.  31s.  fid. 

AGNES  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  of  the 

QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  Revised  Edition,  embellished  with  Portraits  of 
every  Queen.  8  vols.  post  8vo.  60s. 

XVI 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second.  Revised  Edition,  with 
Portrait  of  the  Author  (calf  extra  or  tree-calf  by  Riviere,  84s.)  8  vols.  post 
8vo.  48s. 

XVII 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second.  Library  Edition  (calf  extra 
by  Hayday,  £5  8s.)  5  vols.  8vo.  80s. 


XXVII 

CALVERT’S  WIFE’S  MANUAL.  Printed, 

and  ornamented  by  the  Author,  in  the  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Prayer-Book 
(morocco,  22s.)  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


XXVIII 


STORIES  and  TALES  by  the  Author  of 

AMY  HERBERT ;  Collective  Edition,  each  Story  complete  in  One  Volume. 
10  vols.  crown  8vo.  34s.  6d. 


AMY  HERBERT . 2s.6d. 

GERTRUDE . 2s.  6d. 

THE  EARL’S  DAUGHTER  .  2s.  6d. 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE 2s. 6d. 
CLEVE  HALL . 3s.  6d. 


IVORS . .  .3s. fid. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON  .  .  .3s.6d. 
MARGARET  PERC1VAL  .  .  5s. Od. 
LANE  1'ON  PARSONAGE  .  .  4s. 6d. 
URSULA . 4s.  6d. 


XXIX 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE. 

Genuine  Edition,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium 
8vo.  large  type,  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  14s.;  or  handsomely  bound  in  morocco, 
price  31s.  fid. 

XXX 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  New  Edition,  reconstructed 
(calf,  13s.)  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

XXXI 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREA- 

SURY ;  or.  Dictionary  of  General  Biography ;  comprising  above  16,000  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Biographical  Sketches.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  (calf,  13s.) 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

XXXII 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL 

HISTORY  ;  or.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.  With  900  Wood- 
cuts.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  with  Supplement  by  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D. 
(calf,  13s.)  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

XXXIII 

MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY. 

Revised  throughout,  with  a  New  General  Index  {calf,  13s.)  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

XXXIV 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRA¬ 
PHY, 'Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political.  Revised  throughout, 
with  7  Maps  and  16  Steel  Plates  (calf,  13s.)  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 


XXXV 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY;  or,  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  the  Belles-Lettres  (calf,  13s.) 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

>  XXXVI 

BLAINE’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  RURAL 

SPORTS.  With  above  600  Woodcut  Illustrations,  including  20  recently  added 
from  Original  Designs  by  John  Leech.  8vo.  half-bound,  42s. 


XVIII 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESSAYS.  People’s  Edition  (calf  by  Riviere,  Two  vols.  in  One, 
13s.)  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 


XXXVII 

ACTON’S  MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRI- 

VATE  FAMILIES.  Newly  revised  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  8  Plates  of 
Figures  and  150  Woodcuts  (calf,  12s.)  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  fid. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN,  14  Ludgate  Hill 
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CHRISTMAS,  BIRTHDAY,  AND 

NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

- ♦ - - 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  :  a  complete 

Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of 
Bovhood  and  Youth.  With  many  Hundred  Woodcuts  and  Ten  Vignette  Titles, 
beautifully  printed  in  gold.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  8s.  6d.  (postage,  Gd.) 

***  This  is  the  original  and  genuine  “  Boy’s  Own  Book,”  formerly  published 
by  Mr.  Bogue,  and  recently  by  Messrs.  Kent  &  Co.  Care  should  be  taken,  in 
ordering,  to  give  the  exact  title. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  of 

SPORTS  and  PASTIMES.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Abridged  from  the 
above.  16mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  (postage,  4d.) 

“  MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  of  the  DAY!” 

A  Birthday  Book.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  Authors  of  “  The 
Concordance  to  Shakespeare,”  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  Gs.  (postage,  Gd.) 

“  An  unobjectionable  child's  book  is  the  rarest  of  all  books.  ‘Many  Happy  Returns  of  the 
Day  ’  is  not  only  this,  but  may  rely,  without  shrinking,  upon  its  positive  excellences  for  a  long 
and  deserved  popularity.” —  Westminster  Review. 

"It  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  young  as  4  Sandford  and  Merton  ’  was  wont  to  he  half  a 
century  since.  The  authors  will  henceforth  share  the  affections  of  the  young  with  Ilans 
Andersen,  Peter  Parley,  and  the  Brothers  Grimm.”— Plymouth  Journal. 

TRUTHS  ILLUSTRATED  by  GREAT 

AUTHORS.  A  Dictionary  of  nearly  Four  Thousand  Aids  to  Reflection, 
Quotations  of  Maxims,  Metaphors,  Counsels,  Cautions,  Proverbs,  Aphorisms, 
&c.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Compiled  from  the  Great  Writers  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  Tenth  Edition,  lcp.  8vo.  pp.  568,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  (postage,  6d.) 

“  The  quotations  are  perfect  gems ;  their  selection  evinces  sound  judgment  and  an  excellent 
taste.” — Dispatch. 

“  We  accept  the  treasure  with  profound  gratitude— it  should  find  its  way  to  every  home.” 

Era. 

“  We  know  of  no  better  book  of  its  kind.”— Examiner. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  WILLIAM  SHAKES- 

PEARE;  delineating,  in  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Passages  selected  from  his 
Plays,  the  Multiform  Phases  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  the  Editors  of  “  Truths  ; 
Illustrated  by  Great  Authors.”  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
nearly  700  pages,  with  beautiful  Vignette  Title,  6s.  (postage,  Gd.) 

***  A  glance  at  this  volume  will  at  once  show  its  superiority  to  Dodd’s 
Beauties,  or  any  other  volume  ef  Shakespearian  selections. 

SONGS  of  the  SOUL  during  its  PILGRIM- 

age  HEAVENWARD;  being  a  New  Collection  of  Poetry,  iilustrative  of  the 
Power  of  the  Christian  Faith  ;  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent 
British,  Foreign,  and  American  Writers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Original  and 
Translated.  By  the  Editors  of  “  Truths  Illustrated  by  Great  Authors,”  &c. 
Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  with  beautiful  Frontispiece  and  Title,  pp.  G38,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  6s.  (postage,  6d.) 

***  This  elegant  volume  will  be  appreciated  by  the  admirers  of  “  The 
Christian  Year.” 

THE  BEAUTY  of  HOLINESS;  or,  the 

Practical  Christian’s  Daily  Companion  ;  being  a  Collection  of  upwards  of  Two 
Thousand  Reflective  and  Spiritual  Passages,  remarkable  for  their  Sublimity, 
Beauty,  and  Practicability  ;  selected  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  arranged  in 
Eighty-two  Sections,  each  comprising  a  different  theme  for  meditation.  By  the 
Editors  of  ”  Truths  Illustrated  by  Great  Authors.”  Third  Edition,  fcp."  8vo. 
pp.  536,  large  type,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  (postage,  6d.) 

EVENTS  to  be  REMEMBERED  in  the 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  Forming  a  Series  of  Interesting  Narratives, 
extracted  from  the  pages  of  Contemporary  Chronicles  of  Modern  Historians,  of 
the  most  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  each  Reign  ;  with  Reviews  of  the  Manners, 
Domestic  Habits.  Amusements,  Costumes,  &c.  of  the  People.  By  Charles 
Seldy.  Twenty-fifth  Edition,  12mo.  fine  paper,  with  Nine  Illustrations  by 
Anelay,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  (postage,  4d.) 

VICTORIAN  ENIGMAS ;  or,  Windsor  Fire¬ 
side  Researches.  Being  a  Series  of  Acrostics  enigmatically  propounded  on 
Historical,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects  ;  intended  in 
a  novel  manner  to  combine  Amusement  with  Exercise  in  the  Attainment  of 
Knowledge.  By  Charlotte  Eliza  Capel.  Royal  16mo.  elegantly  printed, 
2s.  6d.  (postage,  4d.) 

***  The  idpa  of  this  entirely  original  style  of  Enigmas  is  taken  from  one  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Her  Majesty  for  the  Royal  Children,  which,  with  the 
Solution,  is  given. 

“A  capital  game,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  those  commendable  mental  exercises  which  test 
knowledge  and  stimulate  6tudy.  To  the  Queen’s  loyal  subjects  it  comes,  moreover,  additionally 
recommended  by  the  hint  in  the  title-page  and  the  statement  in  the  preface,  that  it  is  a  game 
practised  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Children,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  invented  by  the  Queen 
herself.”—  Critic. 

44  A  good  book  for  family  circles  in  the  long  and  dreary  winter  evenings,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
enable  the  young  to  pass  them  away  both  pleasantly  and  profitably.”— City  Press. 

SIDNEY  GREY;  a  Tale  of  School  Life.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Mia  and  Charlie.”  Second  Edition,  with  Six  Illustrations,  fcp. 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  (postage,  6d.) 


THE  HISTORICAL  FINGER-POST  :  a 

Handybook  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  & c.,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Universal  History.  By  Edward  Shelton,  Assistant  Editor  of 
“  The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  and  one  of  the  Contributors  to  “  The 
Reason  Why  ”  Series,  &c.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth.  3s.  6d.  (postage,  Gd.) 

“  A  handy  little  volume,  which  will  supply  the  place  of  ‘  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  ’  to 
many  persons  who  cannot  afford  that  work.  Moreover.it  contains  some  things  that  Ilaydn’s 
book  does  not.”— Bookseller. 

“It  is  to  the  historical  student  and  antiquary  what  ‘Enquire  Within’  is  to  the  practical 
housewife— not  dispensing  with  stores  of  hard-acquired  and  well-digested  knowledge,  but  giving 
that  little  aid  which,  in  moments  of  hurry  and  businesses  the  true  economizer  of  time.” 

,  ,  „  _  _  Volunteer  Service  Gazette, 

“  Mr.  Shelton  deserves  well  of  those  who  really  wish  to  understand  what  they  read.” 

....  ,  ,  ,  Spectator. 

“  Mr.  Shelton’s  idea  is  good,  and  exceedingly  well  carried  out . The  *  Historical  Finger- 

Post  ’  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.”— Art  Journal. 

4‘  The  idlest  reader  would  find  it  convenient  to  have  it  within  reach.”— Publishers'  Circular. 

“  Really  a  very  useful  work  ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  when  everybody  is  expected  to  be  up  in 
everything,  as  good  a  handybook  for  cramming  on  the  current  subjects  of  conversation  as  any 
that  we  know.  About  3,000  subjects  have  all  their  place  in  this  extraordinary  collection,  and 
although  tersely  given,  the  account  of  each  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.” — Era. 

“  A  very  desirable  companion,  as  containing  a  variety  of  information,  much  of  which  could 

only  begot  by  diligent  inquiry  and  research . Deserves  a  place,  as  a  book  of  reference,  on 

the  shelves  of  the  study  or  library.”—  Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

“This  is  a  most  useful  book,  but  its  title  does  not  do  it  justice.  A  finger-post  only  points  to 
what  you  want  to  arrive  at,  but  in  these  pages  are  contained  the  very  objects  themselves.  It  is 
a  very  excellent  collection,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  cheap  mine  of 
useful  information.”— Journal  of  Horticulture. 


JOHN  TIMBS’S 

POPULAR  WORKS. 


“  Any  one  who  reads  and  remembers  Mr.  Timbs' s  encyclopaedic  varieties 
should  ever  after  be  a  good  table-talker,  an  excellent  companion  for  children, 
a  ‘  well-read  person,'  and  a  proficient  lecturer  ;  for  Mr.  Timbs  has  stored  up 
in  this  little  volume  Things  Not  Generally  Known  ’]  more  knowledge  than 
is  to  be  found  in  a  hundred  boohs  that  might  be  named.” — Athen.-EUM. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

THE  INDUSTRY,  SCIENCE,  and  ART  of 

the  AGE;  or,  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  Popularly  Described  from 
its  Origin  to  its  Close.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  “  The  Year-  Book  of 
Facts  in  Science  and  Art,”  Author  of  “  Things  Not  Generally  Known,”  “  Curiosi¬ 
ties  of  Science,”  &c.  In  a  closely-printed  volume,  illustrated  with  a  fine 
Photograph  from  negatives  specially  retained  for  this  work  by  the  LondoD 
Stereoscopic  Company,  pp.  350,  6s.  (postage,  6d.)  [Just  ready. 


SCHOOL-DAYS  of  EMINENT  MEN.  Con¬ 
taining  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Education  in  England,  from  the  Reign  of 
King  Alfred  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria;  and  School  and  College  Lives  of  the 
most  Celebrated  British  Authors,  Poets,  and  Philosophers ;  Inventors  and 
Discoverers  ;  Divines,  Heroes,  Statesmen,  and  Legislators.  By  John  Timbs, 
F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  entirely  revised  and  partly  re-written,  with  a  Frontis¬ 
piece  by  John  Gilbert,  13  Views  of  Public  Schools,  and  20  Portraits  by  Harvey, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  fcp.  5s.  (postage,  4d.) 

***  This  book  is  extensively  used,  and  specially  adapted  for  a  Prize  Book  at 
Schools. 

“  A  most  amusing  volume,  and  will  be  a  most  acceptable  present  to  any  school-boy  ambitious 
of  figuring  in  a  future  edition  as  one  of  England’s  4  Eminent  Men.4  ”—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

44  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  its  execution  equally  so.  It  is  a  book  to  interest  all  boys,  but 
more  especially  those  of  Westminster,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Winchester ;  forof  these,  as  of 
many  other  schools  of  high  repute,  the  accounts  are  full  and  interesting.” — -Votes  and  Queries. 


STORIES  of  INVENTORS  and  DISCOVER- 

ERS  in  SCIENCE  and  USEFUL  ARTS.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.  Second 
Edition  (Fourth  Thousand),  with  numerous  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth 
elegant,  5s.  (postage,  6d.) 

“  Mr.  Timbs’s  best  book.” — National  Magazine. 

“These  stories  by  Mr.  Timbs  are  as  marvellous  as  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,* 
and  are  wrought  into  a  volume  of  great  interest  and  worth.” — Atlas. 

“Another  interesting  and  well-collected  book,  ranging  from  Archimedes  and  Roger  Bacon 
to  the  Stephensons.”— Athenaeum* 


THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN 

FAMILIARLY  EXPLAINED.  A  Book  for  Old  and  Young.  By  John 
Times,  F.S.A.  First  Series  (Thirtieth  Thousand),  and  Second  Series  (Tenth 
Thousand).  Fcp.  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  each  (postage,  4d.) 

“A  remarkably  pleasant  and  instructive  little  book —  a  book  as  full  of  information  as  a 
pomegranate  is  lull  of  seed.”— Punch. 

“  A  very  amusing  miscellany.” — Gentlcinan^s  Magazine. 

“  And  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing.” — Notes  and  Queries. 


CURIOSITIES  of  SCIENCE,  PAST  and 

PRESENT.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  First  and  Second  Series.  Third 
Edition.  (‘‘Tilings  Not  Generally  Known”  in  Science.)  Fcp.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
each  (postage,  4d.) 

44  4  Curiosities  of  Science  ’  contains  as  much  information  in  250  pages  as  could  otherwise  be 
gleaned  from  reading  elaborate  treatises  on  physical  phenomena,  acoustics,  optics,  astronomy, 
geology  and  palaiontology,  meteorology,  nautical  geography,  magnetism,  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  Sic."— Mining  Journal. 


CURIOSITIES  of  HISTORY.  A  Book  for 

Old  and  Young.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  (4‘ Things  Not  Generally  Known” 
in  History.)  Tenth  Thousand.  Fcp.  2s.  6d.  (postage,  4d.) 

44  We  can  conceive  no  more  amusing  book  for  the  drawing-room,  or  one  more  useful  for  the 
school-room.” — Art  Journal. 


POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  and 

ILLUSTRATED.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Eighth  Thousand.  Fcp.  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  (postage,  4d.) 

‘‘We  know  of  few  better  books  for  young  persons;  it  is  instructive,  entertaining,  and 

reliable.” — Builder. 

44  A  work  which  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  would  take  up  whenever  it  came 
in  their  way,  and  would  always  learn  something  from.”— English  Churchman. 


PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED, 

with  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art.  By  Thomas  John 
Gullick,  Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
Small  8vo.  336  pp.  cloth,  6s.  (postage,  6d.) 

***  This  work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Schools  of  Art  at 
South  Kensington,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

44  Wc  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  understanding  what 
they  admire  in  a  good  painting.”— Daily  Mews. 

44  This  popular  manual  of  the  art  of  painting  deserves  very  wide  diffusion.  Many  young  men 
and  women  will  find  in  it  valuable  aid  to  their  efforts  at  self-education.”—  Examiner. 

44  A  book  which  all  lovers  of  art  will  rejoice  in,  as  containing,  in  small  compass,  the  very 
information  which  Exhibitions  and  Art  Unions  must  have  made  so  many  thousands  sensible 
of  their  want  of.” —National  Magazine. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  of  FACTS  in  SCIENCE 

and  ART ;  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Improvements  and  Discoveries  of 
the  Past  Year  in  Mechanics  and  the  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Chemistry,  Zoology  and  Botany,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Meteorology 
and  Astronomy."  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With  Fine  engraved  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  Fcp.  "cloth,  5s.  (postage,  4d.) 

***  This  work,  published  annually,  records  the  Proceedings  of  the  principal 
Scientific  Societies,  and  is  indispensable  for  such  as  wish  to  possess  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  latest  Novelties  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

“  Ably  and  honestly  compiled.”— A  thenceum. 


LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7  STATIONERS’  IIALL  COURT,  E.C. 


LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT,  E.C. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


December  6,  1862.] 


NEW  WORKS. 


THE  TROPICAL  WORLD  :  a  Popular 

Scientific  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom  in  the  Equatorial  Regions.  By  Dr.  G.  Hutnvio.  With  8  Chromoxy¬ 
lographs  and  1V2  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 


THE  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON:  a  Narrative 

of  a  Three  Years’  Residence  in  Japan.  By  Sir  Ruthi-rfoui)  Alcock,  K.O.B., 
H.  M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  2  vols.  Hvo.  with  Maps  ami  above 
ICO  Illustrations.  f  Just  ready. 


LOWER  BRITTANY  and  the  BIBLE,  its 

Priests  and  People  ;  with  Notes  on  Religious  and  Civil  Liberty  in  France.  By 
James  Bhomfielu.  Post  Svo.  £ In  a  few  days . 


NOTES  on  MEXICO  in  1861  mid  1862. 

Politically  and  Socially  considered,  from  an  Actual  Survey  of  that  Country. 
By  Charles  Lempriere,  D.C.L.  Post  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  l'is.Gd'. 


GEOLOGICAL  OBSERYATIOXS  in  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA,  principally  in  the  District  South-East  of  Adelaide.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Woods,  F.G.S.  8vo.  with  38  Woodcut  Illustrations,  14c. 


HERZEGOVINA  ;  or,  Omer  Pacha  and  the 

Christian  Rebels;  with  a  Brief  Account  of  Servia.  By  Lieut.  G.  Arbuthnot, 
R.H.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  Gd. 


THE  WEATHER-BOOK:  a  Manual  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzroy.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  [lYea-f  week. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ANNUAL  for  1863. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole;  with  a  Coloured  Illustration  by  John 
Leech.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 


PROBLEMS  in  HUMAN  NATURE.  By  the 

Author  of  “Morning  Clouds,”  the  “Afternoon  of  Life,”  and  the  “Romance 
of  a  Dull  Life.”  Post  8vo.  5s. 


THE  STORY  of  a  SIBERIAN  EXILE.  By 

M.  Rufin  Pietrowski.  Followed  by  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Events  in 
Poland.  Translated  from  the  French.  Post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 


VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir 

Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  Third  Series,  completing  die  work. 
Crown  8vo.  Pis.  Gd. 


THE  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA, 

Critically  Examined.  By  the  Bight  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Part  II.  :  The  Age  and  Authority  of  the  Pentateuch  Considered.  Post  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 


HISTORY  of  the  SUPERNATURAL  in  all 

AGES  and  NATIONS,  in  all  CHURCHES,  CHRISTIAN  and  PAGAN: 
Demonstrating  a  Universal  Faith.  By  William  Howirr.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

[In  January. 


HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  in  EU- 

ROPE  in  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D’ArniGNE,  D.D. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 


THE  CHORALE-BOOK  for  ENGLAND. 

The  Hymns  translated  from  the  German  by  C.  Winkworth  ;  the  Tunes  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  W.  S.  Bennett  and  O.  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  10s.  Gd. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT’S  FARMS  :  an 

Agricultural  Memoir  of  the  late  PRINCE  CONSORT.  Prepared,  with  the 
sanction  and  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  J.  C.  Morton.  4to.  with 
numerous  Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready. 


CONTANSEAU’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY 

of  die  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES;  being  the  “  Practical  french 
and  English  Dictionary,”  condensed  by  the  Author.  Square  18mo.  5s. 


LAURIE’S  SHILLING  ENTERTAINING 

LIBRARY,  for  Families,  School  Libraries,  and  Working  Men.  Quarterly 
vols.,  each  with  6  lull-page  Illustrations.  Three  volumes,  viz. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 

GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS, 

CHRISTMAS  TALES, 

square  ISmo.  cloth,  Is.  each,  or  sewed,  9d.  each,  will  be  ready  next  week. 


LOXDOX:  LOXGMAN,  GEE  EX,  &  CO.,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Albemarle  Stf.eet, 

December  18G2. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

- 1 - 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  :  the  PRINCIPAL 

SPEECHES  and  ADDRESSES  of  II.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT;  with  an 
Introduction  giving  some  Outlines  of  his  Character.  Portrait.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 


11 

THE  BISHOP  of  LONDON’S  CHARGE  to  the 

CLERGY  of  the  DIOCESE  of  LONDON,  Dee.  2, 18G2.  8vo.  2s. 


Ill 

FOUR  YEARS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  Their  Forests,  Rivers,  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields,  and 
Resources  for  Colonization.  By  R.  C.  Mayne,  Comr.  R.N.  Map  and  20  Illustrations. 
8vo.  16s. 


IV 

THE  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  of  the 

ANCIENT  WORLD  ;  or,  the  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Assyria,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Chuldsea,  Media,  and  Persia.  By  Pkofkssou  Rawi.inson.  With  Map  anil  £30 
Illustrations.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  16s. 

V 

THE  TAEPING  REBELLION  in  CHINA;  from 

Information  collected  on  the  Spot.  By  Lixdksay  Brinp,  Comr.  R.N.  With  7  Maps  and 
Plans.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

VI 

HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  STYLES  of  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.  By  James  Feroosson,  F.l'l.I.B.  A.  With  310  Illustrations.  Svo.  31s.  6d. 


VII 

TRAVELS  in  PERU  and  INDIA,  for  the  purpose 

of  collecting  Cinchona  Plants,  and  introducing  Bark  into  India.  By  Clements  R. 
Markham.  With  2  Maps  and  15  Illustrations.  8vo.  liis. 


VIII 

GONGORA:  an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Age  of 

Philip  III.  nnd  IV.  of  Spain.  With  Translations.  By  Archdeacon  Chcjrton.  Portrait. 
2  vols.  small  Svo.  15s. 


IX 

WILD  WALES :  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

By  George  Borrow,  Author  of  the  “Bible  in  Spain.”  3  vols.  post  8vo.  30s. 


LIVES  of  the  STEPHENSONS.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 

Forming  the  Third  Volume  of  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers.”  With  2  Portraits  and  70 
Illustrations.  Medium  Svo.  21s. 

XI 

FIVE  MONTHS  on  the  YANG-TSZE,  with  a 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters.  By  Capt.  T.  W. 
Blackiston,  R.A.  With  2  Maps  and  21  Illustrations.  8vo.  18s. 


XII 

COLLECTED  PAPERS  in  PROSE  and  VERSE 

(.Original  and  Reprinted).  By  Mrs.  Groti:.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


XIII 

RUINED  CITIES  WITHIN  NUMIDIAN  and 

CARTHAGINIAN  TERRITORIES.  By  Nathan*  Davis.  Map  and  12  Illustrations. 
8vo.  16s. 

XIV 

ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the  19th  CENTURY, 

1S00-15.  By  General  Sir  Edward  Cost.  Vols.  land  2.  (To  be  completed  in  4  vols.) 
Fop.  8vo.  10s. 

XV 

HANDBOOK  to  the  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS  of 

ENGLAND:— Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  Ely,  nnd  Lincoln.  With  90  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  18s. 


JOHX  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  Sixth  Thousand,  8vo.  Ds. 

AIDS  to  FAITH :  a  Series  of  Theological  Essays.  By  Various 

Writers :— Edited  by  The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 

List  of  Contributors. 

Rev.  n.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  WaynfletG  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
Oxford. 

The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  King’s  Coll.,  London. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Preacher  to  the  lion.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Rev.  George  Rawi.inson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Canon  Harold  Brown,  B.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

Right  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Ellicott,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter. 

Also,  lately  published, 

SERMONS  preached  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel.  By  Wat.  Thom¬ 
son,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

III 

THE  LIMITS  of  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  EXAMINED. 

By  Rev.  U.  L.  Hansel,  B.D.  Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

IV 

THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the  TRUTH  of  the 

SCRIPTURE  RECORDS  STATED  ANEW,  with  Special  Reference  {o  the  Doubts  and 
Discoveries  of  Modern  Times.  By  Rev.  Georoe  Rawlinson,  M.A.  Second  Edilion, 
Svo.  14s. 


JOHX  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of  1857. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  OBSERVA- 

TIONAL  SEISMOLOGY  ;  sis  Developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  of  the  Expedition  made  by  Command  of  the  Society  into  the  Interior  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  Investigate  the  Circumstances  of  the  Great  Earthquake 
of  December  1857.  Ey  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  E.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &e. 
&c.  Published  by  the  Authority  and  with  the  Aid  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
•2  vols.  royal  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and  Wood,  and 
Maps.  [This  day. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  Agnes  Tremorne.” 

THE  COST  of  a  SECRET.  By  Isabella 

Blagden.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 


Published  by  Authority  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  Italian 

Sculptures  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Period  of  the  Revival  of  Art.  A  Series  of 
Fifty  Photographs  of  Works  in  the  above  Section  of  the  Museum,  Selected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A.  The  photographs  executed  by  C.  Thurston 
Thompson.  1  large  handsome  folio  volume.  _[Wetr/  week. 


THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ST.  BERNARD, 

ABBOT  of  CLAIllVAUX.  By  James  Cotter  Morrison.  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 


ROBA  DI  ROMA ;  or,  Walks  and  Talks 

about  Rome.  By  W.  W.  Story.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  [Next  week. 


A  SELECTION  from  the  POEMS  of  ROBERT 

BROWNING.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  [Next  week. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH;  a  Biography.  By 

John  Forster.  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  [Next  week. 


MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

ORLEY  FARM.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  Forty  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  22s. 
fV*  A  new  issue  is  now  ready. 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.  By  Charles 

DICKENS.  A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by 
Marcus  Stone.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  in  UMBRIA  and 

the  MARCHES  of  ANCONA.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  1  vol. 
post  Svo.  10s. 


FRANCATELLPS  ROYAL  CONFEC- 

TIOSEli.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  12s. 


A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK  from 

PORTSMOUTH  to  the  PEIIIO.  Edited  by  Walter  White.  1  vol. 
post  Svo.  5s. 


MARIETTA  :  A  Novel.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope,  Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  1  vol. 
post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  31s. 


MR.  THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS: 

Uniform  Edition,  crown  8vo. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  ;  a  History.  2  vols.  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  and  SPEECHES.  With  Elucidations 
and  Connecting  Narrative.  3  vols.  18s. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  STERLING-LIFE  of  SCHILLER.  1  vol.  Gs. 

CRITICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  4  vols.  21s. 

SARTOR  RES ARTUS— HERO-WORSHIP.  1  vol.  Gs. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  1  vol.  Gs. 

CHARTISM— PAST  and  PRESENT.  1  vol.  Cs. 

TRANSLATIONS  of  GERMAN  ROMANCE.  1  vol.  Gs. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.  By  Goethe.  A  Translation.  2  vols.  12s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  103  PICCADILLY. 


TRUBNER  &  CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW,  WORKS 

AND 

WORKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

- $ - 


A  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY.  By 

Henslekui  Wedgwood,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cli.  Coll.  Cam.  Vol.  II.  (E  to  P). 
8vo.  pp.  570,  cloth,  11s.  (Will  be  complete  in  3  vols.)  The  first  vol.  may  still 
be  had,  at  the  same  price. 

“  Dictionaries  are  a  class  of  books  not  usually  esteemed  light  reading  :  but  no  intelligent  man 
were  to  be  pitied  who  should  find  himself  shut  up  on  a  rainy  day,  in  a  lonely  house  in  the 
dreariest  part  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  no  other  means  of  recreation  than  that  which  Mr. 
IVedgwood’s  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology  could  afford  him.  He  would  read  it  through, 
from  cover  to  cover,  at  a  sitting,  and  only  regret  that  he  had  not  the  eecond  volume  to  begin  upon 
forthwith.  It  is  a  very  able  book,  of  great  research,  lull  of  delightful  surprises,  a  repertory  of 
the  fairy  tales  of  linguistic  science.”— Spectator. 

MACARONEANA  ANDRA ;  overrun  Nouveaux  Me¬ 
langes  do  Litterature  Macaroniquc.  Par  Octave  Delf.pif.rue.  Small  4to. 
pp.  180,  printed  by  Wbittingham,  and  handsomely  bound  in  the  Koxburghe 
style.  10s.  6d. 

'This  volume,  together  with  the  one  published  by  the  Author  in  1852,  forms  the 
completest  collection  of  that  peculiar  form  of  poetry  in  existence. 

ANALYSE  des  TRAYAUX  de  la  SOCIETE*  des 

PHILOBIBLON  de  LONDRES.  Par  Octave  Delepierue.  Small  -lto. 
pp.  viii.  134,  bound  in  the  Iloxburghe  style,  10s.  Gd. 


LES  ECOSSAIS  en  FRANCE,  les  FRANC AIS  on 

ECOSSE.  Par  Fiiancisque  Michel,  Correspondant  de  l’lnstltut  de  France. 
tie.  Handsomely  bound  in  2  vols.  Svo.  in  rich  blue  cloth,  with  emblematical 
Designs,  pp.  GOO  each,  with  upwards  of  100  Coats  of  Arms,  and  other  Illustrations. 
£1  1  Ms.  —  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  (limited  to  100  Copies),  printed  on  thick 
paper.  2  vols.  4to.  half  morocco,  w  ith  three  additional  Steel  Engravings,  £3  3s. 


LETTERS  on  BIBLIOLATRY.  By  Gotthold 

Ephraim  Lf.ssikg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  late  H.  H.  Bernard, 
l'h.  Dr.  Svo.  pp.  184,  cloth,  5s. 

Three  generations  of  British  Reviewers  on  Lessing. 

“  The  work  before  us  is  as  genuine  sour-krout  as  ever  perfumed  a  feast  in  Westphalia.” 

Edinburgh  Review,  April  1SCC. 

“  As  a  poet,  as  a  critic,  philosopher,  or  controversialist,  his  style  will  be  found  precisely  such 
ns  we  of  England  are  accustomed  to  admire  most.  Brief,  nervous,  vivid;  yet  quiet,  without 
glitter  or  antithesis;  idiomatic,  pure  without  purism ;  transparent,  yet  full  of  character  and 
reltex  hues  of  meaning.”— Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  18‘-’7. 

"  The  first  foreigner  who  had  the  glory  of  proclaiming  Shakespeare  to  he  the  greatest  dramatist 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  was  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessiug.”— Edinburgh  Review,  July  Ibid. 


TRACT ATUS  THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS ;  a  Critical 

Inquiry  into  the  History,  Purpose,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures; 
with  the  Right  to  Free  Thought  and  Free  Discussion  asserted,  and  shown  to  bo 
not  only  consistent  but  necessarily  bound  up  with  True  Piety  and  Good  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  Benedict  de  Spinosa.  From  the  Latin.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  the  Editor.  Hxo.  pp.  3GS,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 


WORKS  by  the  LATE  HORACE  IIAYMAN 

WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and 
Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  &c.,  and  Bodcn  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol.  111. —  Also,  under  the  title  ESSAYS 
ON  LITERATURE,  in  Two  Volumes _ Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth. 


THE  SPAS  of  EUROPE.  By  Julius  Altiiaus,  M.D. 

1  vol.  Svo.  pp.  51G,  cloth,  Pis. 

“  This  is  decidedly  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  work  on  mineral  waters  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  English  language.” —  British  Medical  Journal. 

“  A  book  of  research  and  authority,  written  by  one  who  is  evidently  master  of  Ids  subject,  and 
which  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  reader.” — Lancet. 

••  The  hook  is  well  timed  and  well  done.”— Comhill  Magazine. 

“  YVe  can  recommend  Dr.  Althaus’s  work  as  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  written  in  our 
language,  with  a  medical  object  in  view.”— Atlientxum. 


THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  of  THEODORE 

PARKER,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society  at  Boston, 
U.S.  Containing  his  Theological,  Polemical,  and  Critical  Writings  ;  Sermons, 
Speeches,  and  Addresses;  and  Literary  Miscellanies.  Edited  by  Frances 
Power  Cobbe.  Vol.  I.  Containing  Discourses  on  Matters  pertaining  lo 
Religion;  with  Preface  by  the  Editor,  and  a  Portrait  of  Parker,  from  a 
Medallion  by  Santain.  Pp.  3S0,  cloth.  [Shortly. 


TITAN.  By  Jean  Paul  Fkiediiicii  Richter.  Trans¬ 

lated  into  English,  for  the  first  time,  by  Ciias.  T.  Brooks.  2  vols.  Svo.  cloth. 

[Shortly. 

Hesperus’  and  *  Titan  ’  themselves,  though  in  form  nothing  more  than  ‘  novels  of 
real  life,’  as  the  Minerva  Press  would  say,  have  solid  metal  enough  in  them  to  furnish  whole 
circulating  libraries,  were  it  beaten  into  the  usual  filigree  ;  ami  much  which,  attenuate  it  as 
wc  might,  no  quarterly  subscriber  could  well  carry  with  him.  .  .  .  A  poet,  and  among  the 
highest  of  his  time,  we  must  reckon  him,  though  he  wrote  no  verses;  a  philosopher,  though  he 
promulgated  no  systems.  .  .  .  Such  a  man  we  can  safely  recommend  to  universal  study; 
and  for  those  who,  in  the  nctual  state  of  matters,  may  the  most  blame  him,  repeat  the  old 
maxim:  ‘  What  is  extraordinary  try  to  look  at  with  your  own  eyes."’— Thomas  Carlyle's 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 


THE  TOWN  LIFE  of  the  RESTORATION.  By 

Robert  Bell,  Author  of  the  “  Annotated  Edition  of  the  British  Poets.”  2  vols. 
8vo. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  EGYPTIAN  REVOLUTION, 

from  the  Period  of  the  Mamelukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali  ;  from  Arab 
and  European  Memoirs,  Oral  Tradition,  and  Local  Research.  By  A.  A.  Paton, 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Researches  on  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic.”  2  vols.  8vu. 
cloth. 


A  HISTORY  of  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Entirely 

re-written.  By  George  Ticknor.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth. 


CHOIX  D’OPUSCULES  PHILOSOPIIIQUES,  His- 

toriques,  Politiques,  et  Littcraires  de  M.  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer.  1822  a 
18G2.  PremiSre  Serie.  Small  4to.,  printed  with  old-laced  type,  on  laid  paper, 
made  expressly  in  imitation  of  the  paper  of  the  Editions  of  Caxton,  bound  in  the 
Roxburghe  style.  The  Edition  will  consist  of  250  copies  only.  [In  the  Press. 
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BOOKS  FOE  PRESENTS. 


THE  BOOK  of  PRAISE.  From  the  best 

English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  by  Ro undell  Palmer.  In  the 
“  Golden  Treasury  ”  Series.  Vignette  by  Woolner.  Fifth  Thousand. 
18mo.  extra  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  morocco  plain,  7s.  6d.;  morocco  extra, 
10s.  6d. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  and  COLOURS  of  GOOD 

and  EVIL.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Weight.  In  the  “Golden  Trea¬ 
sury”  Series.  Vignette  from  Woolner’s  Statue  of  Bacon.  18mo.  extra 
cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  morocco  plain,  7s.  6d. ;  morocco  extra,  10s.  6d.  Large 
paper  copies,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. ;  half-morocco,  10s.  6d. 

ill 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  In 

the  “  Golden  Treasury  ”  Series.  Vignette  by  Holman  limit.  18mo. 
extra  cloth,  4s.  (id. ;  morocco  plain,  7s.  6d. ;  morocco  extra,  10s.  6d. 
Large  paper  copies,  half-morocco,  10s.  Gd. 

•  IV 

THE  CHILDREN’S  GARLAND,  from  the 

best  Poets.  Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore.  In  the  “  Golden 
Treasury”  Series.  Vignette  by  Woolner.  Fourth  Thousand.  18mo. 
extra  cloth,  4s.  Gd. ;  morocco  plain,  7s.  Gd. ;  morocco  extra,  10s.  6d. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  SONGS 

and  LYRICS.  Selected  bv  F.  T.  Palgeave.  Vignette  by  Woolner. 
Fourteenth  Thousand.  18mo.  extra  cloth,  4s.  Gd. ;  morocco  plain, 
7s.  Gd. ;  extra,  10s.  Gd. 

DR.  GEORGE  WILSON’S  COUNSELS  of 

an  INVALID.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Portrait.  Extra  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

DR.  GEORGE  WILSON’S  RELIGIO 

CIIEMICI.  Vignette  by  Noel  Paton.  Crown  8vo.  extra  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 

VIII 

MEMOIR  of  Dr.  GEORGE  WILSON.  With 

Portrait.  Third  Thousand.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI’S  GOBLIN  MAR¬ 

KET.  With  Two  Designs  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Fcp.  8vo.  extra  clcth,  5s. 


RAYS  of  SUNLIGHT  for  DARK  DAYS. 

A  Book  of  Select  Readings  for  the  Suffering.  Edited  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
Vaughan.  Handsomely  printed  and  bound.  18mo.  3s.  Gd. ;  morocco 
old  style,  9s. 

DR.  VAUGHAN’S  LECTURES  on  PHILIP- 

PIANS.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

XII 

DR.  VAUGHAN’S  MEMORIALS  of  HAR¬ 

ROW  SUNDAYS.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


XIII 

DR.  VAUGHAN’S  EPIPHANY,  LENT, 

EASTER.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


XIV 

THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON’S  POEM  :  The 

LADY  of  LA  GARAYE.  Sixth  Thousand.  18mo.  with  two  steels, 
extra  cloth,  elegantly  gilt,  4s.  Gd. 

xv 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  in  the  HIGHLANDS, 

and  Thoughts  about  Art.  By  P.  G.  IIamerton.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 
price  21s. 

PICTURES  of  OLD  ^ENGLAND.  By  Dr. 

Reixiiold  Pauli.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  Revision,  bjr  E.  C. 
Otte.  With  a  Map  of  London  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Crown 
8  vo.  extra  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 

XVII 

THE  POEMS  of  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH, 

sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Reprinted  and  Selected 
from  his  Unpublished  Manuscripts.  With  a  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Pal- 
ora  ve.  Handsomely  printed  and  bound,  Gs. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

SERIES  OF  WORKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 

By  Professor  KINGSLEY,  the  AUTHOR  of  “  JOHN  HALIFAX,"  Mrs.  OLIPIIANT,  &c. 
Uniformly  printed,  and  bound  in  extra  g’ilt  clotb,  8s.  6d.  each. 


THE  HEROES :  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  the 

Young.  Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Royal  lGmo.  clotli,  5s. 

“  A  charming  book,  adapted  in  style  and  manner,  ns  a  man  of  genius  only  eonld  have  adapted 
it.  to  the  believing  imagination  and  susceptible  spirit  of  youths. ’’—Crifis/t  Quarterly  Jleview. 

“  Rarely  have  these  heroes  of  Greek  tradition  been  celebrated  in  a  bolder  or  more  stirring 
strain.” — Saturday  lteview. 

OUR  YEAR  :  Child’s  Book  in  Prose  and 

Rhyme.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax.”  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Clarence  Dobell. 

“  Just  the  book  we  could  wish  to  6cc  in  the  hands  of  every  child."—  English  Churchman. 

LITTLE  ESTELLA,  and  other  Fairy  Tales. 

By  May  Beverley.  With  Frontispiece. 

"Very  pretty,  pure  in  conception,  and  simply,  gracefully  related . genuine  story¬ 

telling.”—  Daily  News. 

MY  FIRST  JOURNAL  :  a  Book  for  Children. 

By  Georgiana  M.  Craiic,  Author  of  “  Lost  and  Won.”  With 
Frontispiece. 

“  True  to  Nature  and  to  a  flue  kind  of  nature . The  style  is  simple  and  graceful . a 

work  of  Art,  clever  and  healthy-toued.”—  Globe. 

AGNES  HOPETOUN’S  SCHOOLS  and 

HOLIDAYS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  Margaret  Maitland.” 
With  Frontispiece. 

**  Described  with  exquisite  reality. . .  teaching  the  young  pure  and  good  lessons.  '—John  Bull, 


DAYS  of  OLD  :  Stories  from  Old  English 

History.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ruth  and  Her  Friends.”  With 
Frontispiece. 

“  A  delightful  little  hook,  full  of  interest  and  instruction . fine  feeling,  dramatic  weight, 

and  descriptive  power  in  the  stories.”— Literary  Gazette. 

DAVID,  KING  of  ISRAEL:  a  History  for 

the  Young.  By  Josiaii  Wright,  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield 
Grammar  School.  With  Illustrations. 

“  An  excellent  book . well  conceived,  and  well  worked  out.”— Literary  Churchman. 


RUTH  and  her  FRIENDS:  a  Story  for  Girls. 

Third  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 

“  A  book  which  gills  will  read  witli  avidity,  and  cannot  fail  to  profit  bv.” 

Literary  Churchman. 

EARLY  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  for  the 

Young.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Sydney  Grey,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  E rontispiece, 
fcp.  Svo.  elegant  cloth,  5s. 

"Full  of  information  without  being  dull,  and  full  of  humour  without  being  frivolous! 

stating  in  the  most  popular  form  the  main  results  of  modern  research . We  have  said 

enough  to  take  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  where  they  will  learn  more  of  ancient  Egypt  than 
in  any  other  popular  work  on  the  subject.”— London  Meviexo. 
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CHAPPELL  &  CO.’S 

NEW  ROOMS,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS 

of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND, 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 


These  large  Rooms  contain  Pianofortes  of  every  description,  by  every  celebrated  maker  of  London,  &c.,  find  form  a  collection  unequalled  bj 
that  of  any  other  Establishment. 

The  Instruments  are  classified  in  the  following  manner :  — • 

ROOM  No.  1.  —  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description  from  TEN  to  TIPIRTY-FIYE  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  2.  —  PIANOFORTES  from  THIRTY-FIVE  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS. 

ROOM  No.  3.  —  PIANOFORTES  from  SIXTY  to  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS ;  also  HARMONIUMS  of  the  best  kinds. 

ROOM  No.  4.  —  HARMONIUMS  of  every  description  from  SIX  to  SIXTY  GUINEAS  and  UPWARDS. 

ROOMS  Nos.  5,  0,  7,  and  8,  are  appropriated  to  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  for  Hire,  and  include  Instruments  of  every  kind,  by 
Alexandre,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Eraed,  &c.  &c. 

Purchasers  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  side  by  side,  Pianofortes  by  every  recognised  maker,  and  of  forming  a  far  more  correct  judgment 
of  their  various  merits  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  factories,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which  neccssarilt  dilier  greatly 
and  frequently  deceive  the  ear  even  of  the  most  skilful. 

The  superiority  of  tone  of  ALEXANDRIA’S  IDirmouiums  is  too  well  established  to  need  any  comment.  An  immense  assortment  may  be  seen, 
suitable  to  the  School-room,  Church,  or  Drawing-room,  ranging  in  price  from  Eive  to  Eighty-five  Guineas. 

Any  Instrument  may  be  exchanged  -within  six  months  of _ the  date  of  purchase,  should  it  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  perfectly  new  Pianoforte  or  Harmonium  may  he  lured,  if  taken  for  twelve  mouths  certain. 
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PRISE  MEDAL 

AWARDED  TO 

CHAPPELL  &  CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  PIANINO:  a  very  elegant  Pianoforte,  of  a 
small  size,  but  wifi  the  full  compass,  elrick  action,  and  perfect  touch  ; 
adluirably  adapted  to  small  rooms,  yachts,  boudoir's,  Ac.  Excellent  for 
keeping  in  tune ;  and  the  cheapest  Pianoforte  with  check  action  yet 
made.  Price  25  Guineas  in  Mahogany  ;  26  Guineas  in  Rosewood  or 
Walnut;  ditto,  with  Ornamental  Fret,  27  Guineas.  Height,  3  ft.  4  in. 

CHAPPELL’S  ENGLISH  MODEL  COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE. - 
To  amateurs  preferring  the  pure  English  tone  of  the  BROADWOOD  and 
COLLARD  quality,  the  English  Model  Will  be  found  the  most  perfectly 
satisfactory  instrument  at  a  moderate  price.  The  action  is  of  the  same- 
simple  description  as  the  above  makers’,  and  therefore  especially  adapted 
to  the  country,  where  the  more  complicated  actions  are  objectionable  to 
the  tuners.  In  elegant  Rosewood  Case,  with  full  Fret  (similar  in  all 
respects  to  other  instruments  at  50  Guineas),  price  35  Guineas.  In 
best  Walnut  (similar  to  other  60  Guinea  instruments),  40  Guineas. 

CHAPPELL’S  FOREIGN  MODEL  PIANOFORTE,  price  50  Guineas, 
in  Rosewood;  or  in  Walnut,  60  Guineas.  —  This  instrument  has  Three 
Strings,  and  the  fullest  Grand  compass  of  Seven  Octaves.  It  is 
strengthened  by  every  possible  means  to  endure  the  greatest  amount 
of  wear,  and  to  stand  "perfectly  in  any  climate.  The  workmanship  is  of 
the  best  description ;  the  tone  is  round,  full,  and  rich  ;  and  the  power 
equal  to  that  of  a  Bichord  Grand.  The  touch  is  clastic ;  and  the 
repetition  very  rapid.  No  Pianoforte,  in  all  respects  comparable,  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  England  at  the  same  price.  Every  instrument 
will  he  warranted,  and  (if  desired)  exchanged  within  twelve  months  of 
the  purchase. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS.  —  ALEX¬ 
ANDRE  HARMONIUMS  and  PIANOFORTES  of  every  description, 
nearly  (if  not  quite)  as  good  as  new,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Second¬ 
hand  Instruments  of  every  description,  and  in  great  varietv,  bv  BROAD¬ 
WOOD,  COLLARD,  ERARD,  CHAPPELL,  KIRKMAN,  &c. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

awarded  to 

ALEXANDRE  &  CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 

NEW  FIVE-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  hv  ALEXANDRE,  the  best 
of  all  makers.  In  Oak  Case,  with  a  compass  of  Four  Octaves.  Perfect 
for  the  Cottage,  School,  or  Choir.  Price  5  Guineas. 

NEW  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  by  ALEXANDRE,  with  Five 
Octaves,  two  Footboards,  and  in  Oak  Case.  These  instruments  are  lower 
in  price,  and  superior  to  all  other  cheap  Harmoniums. 

NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  by  ALEXANDRE.— No.  1 ,  with  two 
rows  of  keys,  8  Stops,  3 i  rows  of  vibrators,  and  swell  to  the  upper  row  of 
keys,  in  Rosewood  Case,  45  Guineas.  No.  2,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  22 
stops,  0  rows  of  vibrators,  and  swell  to  the  upper  row  of  keys,  in  Rose¬ 
wood,  or  Polished  Oak  Case,  price  70  Guineas.  These  instruments 
surpass  all  others  for  Church  purposes,  and  are  equally  adapted  to  the 
Organist’s  use  in  a  Drawing-room.  They  are  especially  manufactured 
to  resist  the  ill-effects  of  damp,  which  is  too  common  in  churches,  aud 
are  consequently  not  liable  to  derangement.  Testimonials  to  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Alexandre  Harmoniums,  from  Professors  STERN- 
DALE  BENNETT  and  Sir  GEORGE  OUSELEY ;  also,  from  Dr. 
RIMBAULT,  Mr.  GOSS,  Mr.  TURLE,  Herr  ENGEL,  and  the  most 
eminent  Professors  and  Organists,  with  full  Descriptive  Lists,  will  he 
forwarded  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  New  Bond  Street. 
Either  of  the  above  Instruments  may  be  had  with  octaves  of  inde¬ 
pendent  German  pedals,  which  may  be  detached  at  will,  for  20  Guineas 
extra. 

ALEXANDRE  DRAWING-ROOM  HARMONIUMS. 

No.  i.  Three  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 
Rosewood  Case  ........ 

„  2.  Eight  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  and  in 

Rosewood  Case . 

„  3.  Sixteen  stops,  percussion  action,  additional  blower,  voix 
celeste,  &c.  (the  best  Harmonium  that  cau  be  made)  . 


25  Guineas. 


**• 


oo 

GO 


ALEXANDRE’S  PRIZE  EXHIBITION  MODELS. 


no.  i.— non  the  chuech.  ho.  a.  — eoe  the  dbawihg-room. 

With  Thirteen  Stops,  Four  Rows  of  Vibrators  ;  with  the  addition  of  the  In  Handsome  Rosewood  Case,  with  Percussion  Action,  and  Fourteen  Stops, 
new  Venetian  Swell,  worked  by  the  heel  of  the  right  foot,  by  which  This  Instrument,  finished  in  a  style  superior  to  any  other  kind,  the 

means  a  crescendo  can  be  produced  without  the  use  of  the  Expression  whole  of  the  interior  mechanism  being  French  polished,  is  consequently 

Stop.  04k  Case.  Prifce  82  Guineas ;  or  without  the  Swell,  30  Guineas.  |  more  calculated  to  withstand  the  effects  of  dust  and  damp.  It  has  a 

Also,  in  Rosewood,  at  85  Guineas.  |  Venetian  Swell  worked  by  the  heels,  thus  doing  away  with  the  knee 

i  Pedals,  which  are  sometimes  objected  to  by  Ladies.  Price  GO  Guineas. 

These  Instruments  gained  the  Prize  Medal,  with  the  following  award  :  —  “  Novelty  of  construction  of  Harmoniums,  cheapness,  combined  with  excellence  of 

manufacture,  and  fine  quality  of  tone .” 


AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 


Descriptive  Lists  and  Drawings  sent  on  Application  to 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  sit  No.  5  Now-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  :  and  Published  liy  DAVID  JONES,  at  the 
Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  Of  Middlesex.  —  Saturday,  December  6,  1862. 
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GREECE  AND  THE  THREE  POWERS. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  remarkable  suggestion  which, 
it  is  said,  is  to  be  offered  by  the  three  Protecting  Powers, 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Greece  will  perhaps  in  a  few 
days  make  a  formal  offer  of  the  vacant  throne  to  Prince  Alfred 
of  England.  It  is  asserted  that  the  mode  of  election 
has  been  changed  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  that  the 
English  Government  would  decline  the  proposal ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  the  nomination  of  King  Ferdinand 
as  candidate  was  already  the  subject  of  rumour.  The 
Assembly  or  Convention  which  had  been  convoked  for  the 
express  purpose  of  electing  a  King  is,  according  to  the  latest 
report,  to  be  deprived  of  its  only  legitimate  function,  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  choice  to  the  general  population, 
voting  by  ballot  with  universal  suffrage.  If  the  national 
leaders  have  really  adopted  this  singular  device,  they  have  not 
increased  their  claim  to  a  favourable  consideration  of  their 
project.  It  is  the  obvious  policy  and  duty  of  every  English 
Minister  to  repudiate  the  modern  French  contrivance  for 
constituting  or  overthrowing  independent  States.  Nothing 
can  be  more  convenient  for  an  aggressive  Power  than 
a  machinery  by  which  a  semblance  of  legal  right  may 
be  added  to  forcible  possession ;  but  England,  which 
has  never  recognised  the  supremacy  of  numbers  in 
her  domestic  Constitution,  can  by  no  means  admit 
that  a  real  or  apparent  majority  has,  in  any  case,  the 
power  to  determine  the  fate  of  its  country.  The  device 
has  hitherto  been  tried  only  by  rulers  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  secured  the  result  which  they  afterwards  affected  to 
derive  from  the  will  of  the  people.  The  Consulate,  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  December  1851,  the  First  and  Second  Empire, 
were  already  established  and  practically  irremovable,  when 
they  were  ratified,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prefects,  by  the 
votes  of  the  French  peasantry.  A  more  scandalous  abuse  of 
universal  suffrage  was  perpetrated  in  the  seizure  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  after  the  war  with  Austria  and  the  partial  creation  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  both  provinces 
were  ignorant  of  the  provisional  bargain  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Plombieres  in  1858,  nor  was  it  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  consult  their  wishes  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
insisted  on  their  cession  as  the  condition  of  his  assent  to  the 
annexation  of  Tuscany  and  the  Legations.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  votes  were  packed  and  arranged  by  official  agents,  and 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  actually  voted  were  influenced 
by  a  fear  of  offending  rulers  whom  they  were  in  any  case  des¬ 
tined  to  obey.  No  Government  has  yet  thrown  into  the 
caldron  of  universal  suffrage  a  free  deliberative  choice  of  the 
future  destiny  of  the  population.  The  question  is  always 
limited  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  state  of  things 
which  leaves  no  practicable  alternative.  If  the  French  nation 
had  in  1851  voted  against  the  Presidency  for  life,  there  was 
no  visible  Republic  or  Constitutional  Monarchy  on  which  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  fall  back. 

When  the  French  Government  compelled  the  King  of  Italy 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  universal  suffrage,  England  took 
care  to  protest  against  the  prescribed  method  of  ascertaining 
the  popular  will.  The  vote  of  the  Neapolitans  in  favour  of 
union  with  the  North  was  singularly  absurd,  as  Garibaldi 
had  driven  out  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  promised  to  transfer 
the  sovereignty  to  Victor  Emmanuel  without  consulting  a 
single  inhabitant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  annexation 
of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  to  Piedmont  was  highly  agreeable 
to  English  wishes,  but  the  affectation  of  resting  Italian  unity 
on  the  will  of  the  multitude  was  both  suspicious  and  fraudu¬ 
lent.  The  revolution  had  in  fact  been  accomplished,  as  it 
had  been  long  prepared,  by  the  educated  classes,  with  little 
assistance  from  the  peasantry ;  and  it  could  matter  little  whether 
the  entire  population  voted  for  a  change  which  it  had  either 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  oppose.  It  was  evident  that,  at 


some  future  time,  a  nationality  which  rested  on  the  ballot-box 
might  be  destroyed  by  any  conspirator  who  contrived  to 
manipulate  universal  suffrage  for  an  opposite  purpose.  The 
recognition  of  de  facto  Governments,  which  has  become  the 
rule  of  international  policy,  is  inconsistent  with  the  pretence 
of  a  new-fangled  divine  right,  resting  not  on  hereditary 
descent,  but  on  the  votes  of  a  multitude  which  can  only 
assemble  at  the  summons  of  an  established  Government,  or  of 
a  usurper.  A  still  more  conclusive  objection  to  the  new 
doctrine  is  founded  on  the  probability  that  it  may  hereafter 
be  applied  to  Belgium,  to  the  Rhine  Provinces,  to  Ireland,  or 
to  any  other  country  which  may  attract  the  cupidity  of  a 
powerful  neighbour.  It  is  not  likely  that  Russia  will  test  the 
feelings  of  Poland  by  a  popular  vote ;  but  universal  suffrage 
might  be  a  highly  convenient  method  of  appropriating  the 
frontier  districts  of  Turkey.  As  there  is  fortunately  no 
English  equivalent  for  the  pedantic  plebiscite ,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  right  of  multitudes  to  give  away  their  own  freedom 
and  the  freedom  of  their  countrymen  will  never  become  so 
familiar  in  England  as  to  require  an  indigenous  designation. 

The  Greek  vote  in  favour  of  Prince  Alfred  will,  perhaps, 
for  once  represent  the  real  wishes  of  a  people  which 
has  the  good  sense  to  follow  the  advice  of  its  leaders. 
King  Otho’s  municipal  functionaries  have  probably  little 
power  to  interfere ;  and  their  successors,  if  they  have  been 
appointed,  will  scarcely  commence  their  administration  by 
the  open  use  of  violence  and  corruption.  The  great  majority 
of  Greeks  may  sincerely  desire  to  be  governed  by  an  English 
Prince,  although  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  personal  qualities  of  the  candidate,  or 
that  they  should  understand  the  consequences  of  his  election. 
Nevertheless,  the  English  Government,  if  it  were  disposed  to 
countenance  the  nomination  of  Prince  Alfred,  could  only 
deal  with  some  ostensible  Government,  and  it  would  require  the 
deliberate  sanction  of  a  representative  Assembly.  The  appeal  to 
universal  suffrage  may  be  an  ingenious  arejumentum  ad 
Galliam ,  but  its  result  can  in  no  way  determine  the  policy 
of  England.  The  French  Government  might  possibly  accept 
the  popular  vote  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  which  it 
would  involve ;  or,  if  it  was  thought  undesirable  to  recognise 
an  English  King  of  Greece,  French  Ministers  are  admirably 
qualified  to  point  out  the  frauds  and  irregularities  which  may 
be  supposed  to  vitiate  the  decision  of  the  ballot-box. 

The  substantial  objections  to  the  accession  of  Prince  Alfred 
retain  their  unabated  force.  In  return  for  the  merely 
ostensible  advantage  of  a  new  throne  for  a  member  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  England  would  be  supposed  to  have  under¬ 
taken  vague  liabilities  to  Greece,  and  an  excuse  would  be 
offered  to  France  and  Russia  for  attempts  at  their  own  ag¬ 
grandizement  in  the  East.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  incur 
some  risk  and  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  rendering  a  real 
service  to  a  friendly  nation  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
whether  a  young  and  untried  prince  will  become  an  able  and 
beneficent  ruler.  The  Greeks  virtually  ask  for  English 
political  support,  which  they  may  receive  under  any  dynasty 
which  they  may  select,  if  it  is  right  and  expedient  to  bestow 
it.  Their  preference  of  a  country  which  has  never  flattered 
either  their  vanity  or  their  ambition  will  not  be  forgotten 
either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  people.  It  is  possible 
that  the  present  transactions  may  even  facilitate,  at  some 
future  time,  the  coveted  annexation  of  the  Seven  Islands 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  that 
the  Greeks  should  first  satisfy  England  and  Europe  that  they 
are  capable  of  submitting  to  orderly  government,  and  that 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  maintain  their  independence. 
The  processions  and  demonstrations  which  have  followed  in 
rapid  succession  since  the  Kill  of  Otiio  are  probably  harmless, 
as  they  are  certainly  natural,  but  they  prove  nothing  as  to 
the  political  qualities  of  the  Greek  nation.  No  country  has 
ever  done  itself  any  considerable  good  by  shouting,  nor  do  the 
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main  difficulties  of  revolution  commence  until  the  first 
ebullition  has  subsided.  The  expulsion  from  the  country  of 
newspaper  editors  who  supported  French  and  Russian  doc¬ 
trines  was  a  questionable,  though  probably  a  patriotic 
proceeding.  Even  the  unanimity  of  the  vote  for  Prince 
Alfred,  as  far  as  it  proceeds  from  popular  enthusiasm,  is  not 
so  satisfactory  a  proof  of  political  aptitude  as  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  few  miles  of  good  roads. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  decline  the  offer  of  the  Crown  to 
an  English  Prince,  the  Government  may  possibly  have  been 
-well  advised  in  coming  to  the  reported  agreement  with  France 
and  Russia.  The  Greeks  must  be  content  with  the  august  rank 
of  King  Ferdinand’s  sponsors,  and  with  the  assurance  that  a 
prince,  of  whose  existence  they  were  previously  unaware,  is 
the  fittest  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne.  By  referring  to 
the  Almanack  of  Gotha,  they  will  find  that  the  King  Consort 
of  Portugal  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the 
world-wide  family  of  Coburg.  The  little  German  duchy 
which  has  become  the  nursery  of  modern  dynasties  has  happily 
provided  itself  with  scions  belonging  to  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Western  Church.  It  will  be  a  curious  spectacle  if  a 
race  of  Greek  Coburgs  hereafter  reigns  at  Athens,  or  perhaps  at 
Constantinople.  King  Ferdinand  was  on  terms  of  confidential 
correspondence  with  liis  cousin,  Prince  Albert,  and  he  was 
regarded  in  Portugal,  during  the  reign  of  his  wife  and  during 
his  owu  regency,  as  a  prudent  constitutional  prince.  The 
Greeks  might  have  chosen  worse  if  they  had  chosen  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  avoid  either  the  hostility 
or  the  direct  patronage  of  Russia  and  France.  In  the  last 
resort,  the  example  of  Otho  will  have  taught  future  Kings  of 
Greece  that  they  must  govern  for  the  sake  of  their  subjects, 
and  not  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  their  own  convenience. 


THE  COTTON  TRADE  AND  THE  POOR. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  stream  of  national  bounty 
towards  the  distressed  cotton  operatives  continues  to  flow 
in  Unabated  force  and  volume,  although  it  may  be  lioped  that 
the  severest  intensity  of  the  crisis  will  soon  be  past.  Lancashire 
will  probably  ere  long  be  very  much  in  the  condition  of  an 
invalid  who  has  had  a  sharp  and  sudden  attack  of  illness,  and 
who  has  got  through  the  worst,  and  begins  to  feel  that  sickness 
has  its  privileges  and  its  pleasures.  After  we  have  once  got 
used  to  a  certain  degree  of  inactivity,  it  comes  to  be  almost 
agreeable  to  find  that  we  are  spared  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  life,  that  every  one  takes  for  granted  that  we  are  to  be  in¬ 
dulged,  and  that  we  may  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  as  long  as 
we  please.  It  often  requires  the  strong  impulse  of  necessity 
to  make  us  take  cheerfully  to  work  again,  and  to  sink  into  the 
obscurity  of  health.  Lancashire  has  been  tried  by  a  sudden 
calamity,  and  England  has  hurried  forward  to  assist  the  suf¬ 
ferers.  The  ordinary  rules  of  the  Poor  Law  have  been  sus¬ 
pended.  The  checks  that  usually  guard  the  ratepayers  have 
been  abandoned.  This  was  quite  right ;  the  calamity  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  was  a  very  exceptional  one ;  and  it  would  have  been 
running  counter  to  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  of  the 
country,  not  to  have  recognised  that  the  poor  of  Lancashire 
were  not  to  be  treated  this  winter  like  ordinary  paupers.  But 
the  worst  is,  we  trust,  over  now,  and  we  must  soon  begin  to  think 
how  the  transition  is  to  be  made  from  the  laxity  of  a  crisis  to  the 
strictness  of  ordinary  life,  and  how  the  invalid  is  to  take  his  place 
once  more  in  the  struggle  of  the  world.  We  cannot  treat  the 
cotton  trade  as  a  special  and  favoured  employment,  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  evils  and  risks  to  which  we  allow  all  other 
forms  of  industry  to  be  exposed.  The  old  familiar  doctrines  of 
political  economy  must  be  allowed  to  operate.  If  it  will  pay 
to  spin  cotton,  then  cotton  will  be  and  ought  to  be  spun  ;  but 
if  it  will  not  pay  to  spin  cotton,  then  capital  must  seek  some 
other  investment,  and  cotton  spinners  must  earn  their  bread  in 
some  other  occupation.  The  startling  crisis  of  the  American 
war,  and  the  singularity  of  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  cotton  trade  should  be  all  at  once  withheld 
from  us  because  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  cannot 
bear  the  Yankees,  have  very  naturally  —  and.  for  the  moment, 
very  properly — caused  us  to  treat  cotton-spinners  as  people  to 
be  protected  by  a  special  intervention  of  benevolence.  But  so 
far  as  we  can  speak  of  a  thing  that  has  not  happened,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  say  that  the  cotton  districts  must  have  suffered 
severely  about  this  time  from  the  consequences  of  over-pro¬ 
duction,  even  if  there  had  been  no  American  war  at  all.  Of 
course,  this  is  no  reason  whatever  for  not  helping  Lancashire 
now,  but  it  is  a  strong  reason  for  putting  the  trade  back  as  soon 
as  possible  on  a  level  with  all  other  trades.  We  now  know 
pretty  well  what  to  expect  as  to  the  future  supply  of  cotton, 
It  will  not  come  in  suddenly  in  a  great  quantity  of  the  sort 


that  is  most  liked ;  but  steadily  and  by  degrees  it  will  coma 
in  from  various  quarters,  and  energy  and  capital  will 
gradually  make  the  quality  better.  The  cotton  mills  may  be 
expected  early  in  the  spring  to  resume  work  to  some  extent. 
They  will  not  work  full  time,  not  only  because  the  supply  of 
cotton  will  be  short,  but  also  because  there  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  a  market  active  enough  to  absorb  all  that 
Lancashire  could  produce.  It  may  very  likely  turn  out  that 
there  are  too  many  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire  and  too  many 
cotton  hands.  If  so,  there  is  but  one  remedy  —  some  of  the 
mills  must  be  closed,  and  some  of  the  hands  must  seek  other 
employments.  This  is  how  every  other  trade  is  brought  to 
its  proper  equilibrium ;  and  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not 
do  anything  to  arrest  this  natural  and  healthy  process  by 
which  the  cotton  trade  will  be  put  on  a  sound  basis  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 

But  unless  those  who  have  some  control  over  the  course  of 
events  in  Lancashire,  and  more  especially  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  the  House  of  Commons,  exercise  a  proper  degree 
of  vigilance,  the  cotton  trade  may  easily  be  fostered  and  favoured 
in  a  very  unhealthy  and  unwise  way,  without  the  mode  in 
which  this  is  taking  place  being  very  apparent.  The  poor 
have  to  be  led  back  out  of  the  shelter  of  protection ;  and 
there  may  seem  a  great  hardship  in  subjecting  them  to  the 
trial.  The  manufacturers  may  almost  unconsciously  take 
advantage  of  the  peculiar  position  which  Lancashire  occupies 
under  the  Poor  Law  to  get  an  assistance  in  their  competition 
with  the  foreigner,  to  which  they  are  by  no  means  entitled. 
Both  these  are  dangers  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  able-bodied  poor  who,  from  some  sudden 
disaster  of  trade  receive  outdoor  relief,  are  made  to  do  work 
out-of-doors.  This  has  a  most  excellent  effect.  It  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  notion  that  a  poor  man,  when  thrown  out 
of  his  usual  employment,  has  a  claim  on  his  richer  neighbours 
to  be  kept  in  comfortable  idleness.  It  makes  those  who  are 
relieved  feel  that  the  time  which  is  bad  for  the  ratepayers  is 
also  bad  for  those  on  whom  the  rates  are  expended.  But  it 
has  also  a  further  effect  of  equal  importance.  The  poor  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  outdoor  labour  do  not  like  it. 
They  find  it  tiring,  chilly,  and  monotonous.  They,  therefore, 
try  to  avoid  it,  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  it  open  to  them 
is  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  some  channel  of  industry  where  labour 
is  wanted.  The  application  of  the  labour  test  is  thus  the  prac¬ 
tical  means  by  which  the  poor  are  guided  from  trades  where 
there  is  overproduction  to  trades  where  the  demand  is  not  more 
than  met  by  the  supply.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  deprive 
the  poor  of  this  guiding  power  lor  any  length  of  time.  But  in 
Lancashire  the  labour  test  has  been  practically  abandoned* 
This  may  have  been  in  most  places  necessary  and  right,  as 
there  has  been  so  extraordinary  a  crisis ;  but  it  is  equally 
necessary  and  right  that  the  labour  test  should,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  be  resumed  throughout  Lancashire  in  the  spring.  In 
some  few  of  the  outlying  cotton  districts  it  has  never  been 
abandoned,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  places  which 
have  continued  the  test  have  taken  a  course  which  may  seem 
harsher  for  the  moment,  but  which  is  likely  to  prove  the 
wiser  and  kinder  in  the  long  run.  At  Macclesfield,  for 
example,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  consists  of 
cotton  hands,  the  guardians  have  resolutely  resisted  the  local 
pressure  that  has  been  used  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the 
test.  And  in  doing  so,  they  have  not  only  relied  on  general 
principles,  and  on  the  good  effects  which  have  followed  a 
strict  application  of  the  test  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  silk 
hands,  who  have  passed  through  a  long  period  of  distress, 
but  their  experience  has  enabled  them  to  state  that  factory 
hands  do  not  suffer  physically  from  being  made  to  work  out 
of  doors,  and  that  their  general  health  is  as  good  as  when  they 
are  employed  in  the  mills. 

But  when  we  come  to  ask  how  the  cotton  trade  is  to  be  put 
on  a  sound  footing,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  not  only  have 
the  ordinary  checks  of  the  Poor  Law  been  temporarily  aban¬ 
doned,  but  that  Lancashire  occupies,  under  the  Poor  Law  itself, 
an  exceptional  position.  The  great  leading  feature  of  the 
Poor  Law  was  that  it  stopped  outdoor  relief  being  given  in  aid 
of  wages.  Under  the  old  system,  a  man  might  be  paid  partly 
by  his  employer  and  partly  out  of  the  rates ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  wages  of  a  labourer  were  not  paid  wholly  by  the  person 
who  hired  him,  but  in  part  by  his  employer’s  neighbours. 
The  new  Poor  Law  put  an  end  to  this  as  a  general  rule ;  but 
a  certain  number  of  unions  were  excepted  from  its  operation 
in  this  respect,  and  among  those  excepted  were  all  the  chief 
unions  of  Lancashire.  In  August,  1852,  however,  it  was 
thought  right  that  this  exception  should  cease,  and  the 
Poor  Law  Board  exercised  the  power  which  the  Act  gave 
it,  and  informed  the  Lancashire  Unions  float  thenceforth 
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no  outdoor  relief  was  to  be  given  in  aid  of  wages.  But 
the  Government  then  in  office  happened  to  be  Lord 
Derby’s  Government,  and  the  Lancashire  Unions  sent  up 
a  deputation  to  remonstrate  against  the  order.  It  was  a 
large,  a  powerful,  and,  we  may  venture  to  suppose,  a 
tolerably  confident  deputation,  and  this  was  not  the  sort  of 
body  that  the  members  of  Lord  Derby’s  Government  were 
in  the  habit  of  resisting ;  and  so  the  deputation  got  what 
it  wanted.  The  order  was  not  exactly  withdrawn,  but  there 
was  a  second  explanatory  order  issued ;  and  it  was  announced 
that,  when  the  first  order  said  that  relief  must  not  be  given  in 
aid  of  wages,  all  that  was  meant  was  that  the  relief  and  the 
wages  were  not  to  go  on  at  the  same  moment,  but  that  directly 
the  wages  stopped  the  relief  might  begin.  Thus,  if  a  cotton- 
hand  worked  four  days  a  week  at  a  mill,  he  might  receive 
relief  on  the  other  two  days  from  the  rates.  This  is  how 
the  law  now  stands  in  Lancashire,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  very  low  wages  being  paid  for  the  labour  of  four 
days,  and  then  these  wages  being  raised  to  the  level  of 
a  decent  maintenance  out  of  the  rates.  In  the  winter  of 
1857,  there  was,  we  believe,  some  little  help  given  out  of 
the  rates  to  persons  working  short  time.  But,  otherwise,  the 
state  of  the  cotton  trade  since  1852  has  been  so  generally 
prosperous,  that  no  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  propriety 
of  supplementary  wages  out  of  the  rates.  And  if  the  rate¬ 
payers  were  now  made  to  pay  in  ready  money,  we  might, 
perhaps,  safely  leave  it  to  them  to  see  that  their  money  was 
not  taken  from  them  in  order  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to 
get  cheap  labour.  But  if  large  borrowing  powers  are  given, 
the  ratepayers  will  have  no  longer  any  very  strong  motive  for 
opposing  the  employers  of  labour,  who  are  usually  the  great 
men  of  the  place,  and  on  whom  most  of  them  are  more  or 
less  directly  dependent.  It  may,  therefore,  very  easily  happen 
that  if  there  is  a  good  round  sum  of  money  in  hand,  the  mill- 
owners  may  be  tempted  to  spend  a  part  of  it  in  getting  their 
labour  cheap,  and  thus  carrying  on  a  competition  which 
the  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  if  left  to  itself,  would  not 
justify.  Nor  could  they  be  much  blamed  for  doing  so,  as 
they  would  only  be  making  use  of  an  exceptional  privilege 
which  the  weakness  of  the  administrators  of  the  law  had 
conceded  to  them.  But  although  they  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  taking  this  advantage,  they  ought  to  be  prevented, 
if  possible,  from  using  it.  If  they  are  permitted  to  borrow, 
they  ought  to  bo  forced  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  and 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the 
Board  might  very  easily  refuse  to  permit  the  borrowing  unless 
this  power  of  supplementing  wages  out  of  the  rates  was  aban¬ 
doned.  It  is  a  danger  against  which  it  is  easy  to  guard, 
provided  only  that  it  is  seen  in  time,  and  provided  also  that 
the  Poor  Law  Board  is  not  afraid  of  doing  its  duty. 


THE  NEW  ITALIAN  MINISTRY. 

milE  hearty  sympathy  of  England  for  the  Italian  cause 
JL  must  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  kind  of  minute  superin¬ 
tendence  which  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  provoke  feelings  of 
irritation.  Independent  communities  are  content  that  their 
revolutions,  their  wars,  and  their  national  policy  should  be 
discussed  and  criticized  by  foreigners  as  matters  of  general 
concern,  but  they  may  reasonably  object  to  alien  inter¬ 
ference  with  administrative  details,  or  with  the  selection  of 
members  of  a  Cabinet.  English  newspaper  correspondents  at 
Turin  properly  participate  in  the  interest  of  the  movements 
which  it  is  their  business  to  report,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  they  should  advocate  or  oppose  the  claims  of  different 
candidates  to  the  succession  of  Eattazzi  ;  but  distant 
observers  in  England  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  Italians 
must  settle  their  own  affairs,  and  they  take  for  granted 
that  there  are  reasons  for  the  difficulties  which  impede 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  and  for  the  choice  by  which 
impediments  are  ultimately  removed.  A  few  days  since, 
it  was  stated  that  Signor  Pasolini,  Prefect  of  Turin,  and 
formerly  of  Milan,  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  Cabinet.  It 
now  appears,  however,  that  FARiNi,wdio  is  better  known  abroad, 
is  the  new  Prime  Minister.  Some  annoyance  has  been  caused 
by  the  tacit  exclusion  of  Ricasoli  and  by  the  refusal  of  the 
King  to  send  for  Buoncompagni,  who  had  acted  as  leader  of 
the  Parliamentary  majority ;  but  experienced  politicians  will 
not  too  suddenly  be  surprised  or  scandalized.  In  England  alone, 
of  constitutional  nations,  the  Crown  has  gradually,  and 
perhaps  finally,  renounced  the  right  of  raising  personal  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  representation  of  a  dominant  party ;  and  yet  the 
most  recent  experience  shows  that  the  choice  between  two 
rivals  of  equal  claims  confessedly  rests  with  the  Sovereign. 
As  late  as  the  time  of  George  III.,  obnoxious  statesmen  were 


often  rejected  by  the  King;  and  William  IV.,  by  his  own  act, 
raised  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  head  of  a  party  of  which  he  was 
only  an  important  member.  The  Italians  are  by  no  means 
bound  to  adopt  the  latest  English  interpretation  of  a 
gradually  varying  Constitution.  It  is  sufficient  for  their 
purpose  that  they  have  a  power  of  dismissing  any  Royal 
favourite  who  may  fail  to  satisfy  their  political  demands.  I  he 
King  cannot  at  present  reappoint  Rattazzi,  nor  can  he  pro¬ 
vide  a  successor  who  might  be  equally  unacceptable  to  the 
Parliament.  If  he  entertains  any  personal  prejudice  against 
eligible  statesmen,  it  is  better  to  submit  to  a  temporary  incon¬ 
venience  than  to  provoke  a  mischievous  collision. 

The  vexation  of  some  zealous  patriots  has  found  vent  in 
imputations  on  the  conduct  of  the  King,  which  are  at  least 
unseasonable.  Victor  Emmanuel  has  displayed  exemplary 
good  faith  throughout  a  reign  of  fifteen  years ;  and  even  if  there 
"were  any  reason  to  fear  that  he  was  about  to  reverse  his 
conduct,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  express  the  suspicion. 
Italy  cannot  consolidate  either  freedom  or  unity  without 
the  aid  of  the  King  ;  and  as  long  as  he  defends  the  national 
cause,  it  is  judicious  to  overlook  any  exceptional  weak¬ 
ness  or  error.  In  the  recent  crisis,  he  pursued,  as  on  all 
former  occasions,  a  thoroughly  constitutional  course.  Instead 
of  maintaining  Rattazzi  in  office  by  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative,  the  King  refused  to  create  agitation  in  the 
country  by  a  resort  to  a  dissolution.  He  was  probably 
satisfied  that  the  constituencies  shared  the  opinions  of  then- 
representatives,  and  he  acquiesced,  without  any  open  display 
of  reluctance,  in  the  Parliamentary  verdict.  He  has  since 
tendered  office  to  several  politicians  of  respectable  character, 
and  he  has  at  last  appointed  a  Minister  who  has  rendered 
considerable  services  to  the  national  cause.  The  leaders  of 
different  parties  will  probably  show  their  usual  tact  by 
avoiding,  for  the  present,  any  further  change  of  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  new  Cabinet,  if  it  is  deficient  in  personal  weight, 
is  neither  disreputable  nor  reactionary ;  and  the  sense  of 
national  dignity  has  been  sufficiently  vindicated  by  the  fall  of 
Rattazzi.  The  Italians  were,  in  former  ages,  proud  of  their 
capacity  for  waiting,  and  the  national  character  has  not  dege¬ 
nerated  in  the  present  day.  No  great  community,  during  so 
difficult  and  lengthened  a  crisis,  has  been  so  seldom  chargeable 
with  impatience  or  rashness. 

Farini  is  a  scholar,  a  politician  of  moderate  opinions,  and 
an  administrator  of  considerable  experience.  He  was  Under¬ 
secretary  in  the  short-lived  Liberal  Administration  of  Pius  IX. 
down  to  the  murder  of  Rossi,  and  at  a  later  period  he  held 
office  at  different  times  in  the  Cabinet  of  Cavour.  He  lately 
failed  in  the  difficult  task  of  establishing  order  in  Naples;  but 
he  had  previously  administei-ed  the  Duchies,  in  the  interval 
which  preceded  the  annexation,  with  acknowledged  success. 
His  History  of  Modern  Italy,  which  was  partly  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  proves  Farini’s  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  national  interests.  His  special  tendencies  and  his 
personal  connexions  are  probably  well  known  at  Turin, 
but  they  are  scarcely  suitable  topics  of  discussion  in 
England.  The  statement  of  the  policy  of  his  Government 
has  been  favourably  received  by  the  Parliament,  and  it  gives 
the  promise  of  a  prudent  and  vigorous  Administration.  He 
will  labour  to  complete  the  internal  organization  of  the 
country,  and  to  represent  Italy  worthily  abroad.  Declaring 
u  unshaken  confidence  in  the  accomplishment  of  Italian 
“  unity,”  he  abstains  from  making  “  promises  which  might 
“  not  be  followed  by  immediate  effects,”  and  “  awaits  the 
u  course  of  events  without  illusions  and  without  discourage- 
“  ment.”  In  fact,  his  foreign  policy  will  be,  substantially,  that 
which  every  possible  Minister  must  adopt,  for  the  general 
dissatisfaction  which  overthrew  Rattazzi  was  caused  rather 
by  the  manner  and  details  of  his  conduct  than  by  its  substance 
or  purpose.  The  new  Minister  has  the  advantage  of  not 
having  paid  recent  visits  to  Paris,  and  of  not  having  been 
mixed  up  in  the  untoward  dealings  with  Garibaldi.  All 
rational  Italians  are  aware  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
obtain  possession  either  of  Rome  or  of  Venice ;  and  if  the 
Government  shows  itself  energetic  and  successful  in  effecting 
internal  improvements,  its  services  to  the  country  will  be 
readily  appreciated.  There  is  abundant  room  for  an  able 
administrator  in  the  departments  of  police,  of  finance,  of  public 
works,  and  of  commerce.  Mr.  Hennessy  will  scarcely  con¬ 
vince  Englishmen  that  Tuscany  ought  to  have  remained 
an  Austrian  dependency  because  the  Sardinian  tariff  im¬ 
posed  additional  charges  on  certain  kinds  of  woollen 
goods  ;  but  if  Piedmontese  Customs  duties  have  dimi¬ 
nished  the  imports  in  any  part  of  Italy,  the  Government 
cannot  but  promote  the  public  interest  by  obtaining  the 
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consent  of  the  Parliament  to  a  liberal  modification  of  the 
tariff.  The  encouragement  of  trade,  both  by  the  reduction  of 
duties  and  by  the  extension  of  railways,  will  be  the  most 
effective  mode  of  increasing  the  revenue,  and  consequently  of 
improving  public  credit.  A  kingdom  of  vast  resources,  which 
sees  its  5  per  cent,  stock  quoted  at  70,  offers  to  a  competent 
statesman  a  field  of  utility  which  will  not  soon  be  exhausted. 
The  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Naples  would  be  a  still 
greater  achievement. 

Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  question  which  awaits  an  Italian 
Minister  is  raised  by  the  remarkable  enterprise  of  Father  Pas- 
saglia.  Eicasoli  would  have  boldly  protected  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  independent  priests  and  their  leader,  both  from  a  sense 
of  justice,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  might  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  national  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  com¬ 
menced  ten  years  ago  in  Piedmont  may  possibly  become  even 
more  momentous  than  any  of  the  political  changes  with  which  it 
has  been  closely  connected.  If  the  alienation  between  Rome  and 
Turin  continues,  half  the  sees  of  Italy  will  soon  be  left  without 
bishops ;  and  when  a  reconciliation  is  found  to  be  impracticable, 
the  laity,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  dissentient  clergy,  may 
possibly  determine  on  dispensing  with  Papal  institutions.  A 
schism  including  the  whole  of  Italy  would  perhaps  be  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  but  a  reform  which  permanently  divided  the  population 
into  two  hostile  sections  might  reproduce  the  political  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Germany,  or  the  chronic  dissensions  of  Ireland. 
A  wise  statesman  may  probably  do  well  to  temporize  and  to 
wait,  although  he  is  bound  in  the  meantime  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  the  loyal  clergy,  as  long  as  they  abstain  from 
violations  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  Papal 
Court,  though  it  claims  oecumenical  authority,  has  always  been 
composed  of  Italians,  and  in  time  the  national  sentiment  may 
perhaps  find  its  way  even  within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 


DOCTORS  AND  MADMEN. 

EVEN  the  Northern  Americans,  infatuated  as  they  are 
with  the  passion  for  war,  have  begun  to  recognise  the 
inconvenience  of  a  system  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  while 
we  have  been  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  supposed  im¬ 
possibility  of  any  Englishman  being  incarcerated  without 
reasonable  cause.  And  yet  there  is  a  rather  numerous  and 
important  class  —  comprising  all  those  people  who  quarrel 
with  their  wives  —  who  are  liable  to  imprisonment,  at  any 
moment,  on  the  arbitrary  decree  of  any  two  persons  who 
profess  the  art  of  medicine.  If  the  case  of  Hall  v.  Semple 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  'which  these 
matters  are  managed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  is  safe 
from  incarceration ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  physician  is  like  Dr.  Semple,  still,  considering  the 
extraordinary  monomania  which  prevails  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  the  enormous  power 
which  may  be  exercised  by  any  two  practitioners  may  well  be 
regarded  with  alarm.  If  the  phrase  is  admissible,  Mr.  Hall 
may  be  described  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  sanity.  It  is  true 
he  was  not  partial  to  his  wife,  and  did  not  believe  her  to  be  a 
desirable  helpmate ;  but,  judging  from  the  evidence,  he  would 
perhaps  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  delusions 
if  he  had  taken  kindly  to  the  form  of  matrimonial  discipline 
which  fell  to  his  lot.  The  great  legal  truth  which  is  vindicated 
by  the  admirable  summing  up  of  Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  that 
“  a  man  may  hate  and  detest  his  wife  very  much,  and  yet  not 
“  be  a  madman,”  might  have  been  thought  a  truism,  if  the 
exercise  of  the  unamiable  privilege  had  not  been  treated  as 
conclusive  proof  of  dangerous  insanity. 

For  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  uncomfortable  couple  had 
wrangled  through  life,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  separate — 
the  husband  by  no  means  tender  in  his  complaints  and  rebukes, 
the  wife  far  from  scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  pawning  her 
husband’s  goods,  and  with  a  strong  taste  for  developing  every 
domestic  jar  into  a  public  disturbance.  That  she  should  have 
met  with  a  couple  of  sympathizing  doctors  is  perhaps  not  very 
surprising,  though  the  finding  of  the  jury  justifies  the  belief 
that  Dr.  Semple,  and  probably  Mr.  Guy  also,  were  free  from 
all  unworthy  motives.  It  does  not  follow,  because  Mr. 
Guy  acknowledges  to  being  very  seldom  solvent,  and  Dr. 
Semple  admits  that  he  is  more  familiar  with  lunacy  certificates 
than  with  bank-notes,  that  they  are  to  be  suspected  of  any¬ 
thing  so  monstrous  as  giving  certificates  for  the  imprisonment 
of  a  man  whom  they  believed  to  be  sane  ;  but  it  is  precisely 
what  is  called  the  honafides  of  their  conduct  that  makes  the 
case  so  alarming.  If  it  had  been  a  criminal  conspiracy  to 
charge  a  sane  man  with  lunacy  for  the  sake  of  a  guinea  fee, 
there  would  remain  the  consolation  of  believing  that  an 


offence  so  monstrous  must  be  proportionally  rare.  But  the 
ideas  on  which  Dr.  Semple  acted,  and  which  Mr.  Guy 
persisted  in  his  evidence  in  justifying,  have  so  infected 
the  medical  profession  as  to  make  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  liberty  a  precarious  blessing  for  which  hearty 
thanksgivings  should  be  offered.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  verdict  which  Dr.  Semple’s  culpable  rashness  so  well 
deserved  will  induce  more  caution  in  future ;  but  it  is  said, 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  cases,  that,  where  a  family 
is  desirous  of  cettinec  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  ill-conducted 
member,  it  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  it  should  be  to  open 
the  doors  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Probably  the  case  which  has 
just  been  tried  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  facility  with 
which  certificates  are  given ;  but  Mr.  Guy  may  not  be  the 
only  practitioner  who  holds  that  a  dominant  feeling  of  dislike 
to  a  wife,  or  anyone  else,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a 
certificate  of  dangerous  insanity.  Whether  the  reasons  as¬ 
signed  in  the  certificates  themselves,  or  those  which  -were  put 
forward  in  evidence,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  grounds  of 
the  incarceration,  there  is  something  quite  appalling  in  the 
offhand  way  in  which  a  man’s  liberty  may  be  taken  from 
him  by,  it  may  be,  two  ignorant  and  careless  practitioners. 
All  that  Dr.  Semple  could  say  of  his  own  knowledge,  when 
he  signed  the  certificate,  was,  that  on  the  occasion  of  an 
intrusive  and  impertinent  visit,  the  patient  had  received  him 
with  a  wild  and  staring  look,  with  restless  eyes  and  nervous 
agitated  manner,  and  that  he  made  charges  against  his  wife 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  were  perfectly  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  so-called  madman  meant  them  to  be  taken.  The 
usual  medical  jargon  that  the  patient  was  “  evidently  labour - 
“  ing  under  delusions,  and  acted  upon  them,”  was  added  on 
no  foundation  whatever,  except  that  he  had  accused  his 
wife  of  misconduct  which  she  denied. 

It  is  notorious  that,  on  any  trial  which  turns  upon  medical 
evidence,  both  sides  are  always  able  to  obtain  skilled  evidence 
as  strong  as  they  desire ;  and,  when  the  question  is  one  of 
sanity  or  insanity,  there  are  always  lunacy-theorists  to  be 
found  who  will  discover  madness  in  the  most  harmless  eccen¬ 
tricity  or  the  most  natural  indignation.  This  matters  little 
■when  the  opinions  so  delivered  have  to  be  weighed  by  a  jury, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  them  aside  ;  but  when  doctors 
are  allowed,  not  only  to  talk  nonsense,  but  to  act  upon  it  to 
the  extent  of  shutting  up  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  it 
becomes  important  to  prune  the  extravagance  of  their  mental 
philosophy.  Possibly  this  may  be  done  in  some  degree  by  a  few 
verdicts  like  that  which  has  been  found  against  Dr.  Semple,  but 
if  this  remedy  should  prove  ineffectual,  it  will  be  time  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  power  which  the  law  places  in  the  hands  of 
medical  practitioners  should  not  be  considerably  abridged. 
At  any  rate,  if  we  are  to  live  under  medical  despotism,  com¬ 
mon  prudence  requires  that  we  should  study  the  principles  on 
which  the.  rule  is  administered.  Dr.  Guy  to  the  last  main¬ 
tained  the  soundness  of  his  judgment ;  and,  unless  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  consequences,  lie  would  be  ready  to  give  another 
certificate  to-morrow,  that  Mr.  Hall  is  a  dangerous  lunatic 
who  cannot  safely  be  left  at  liberty.  His  theory  of  madness 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive.  The  wife,  it  seems,  complained, 
to  him  some  years  ago  of  her  husband’s  treatment,  and  showed 
him  a  looking  glass  which,  according  to  her  story — -which  was 
flatly  contradicted — her  husband  had  broken  with  a  shovel. 
Forthwith  the  doctor  forced  himself  on  the  supposed  lunatic, 
felt  his  pulse,  asked  to  see  his  tongue,  and  told  him,  of  course 
in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  that  his  wife’s  life  was  in 
danger  from  him.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  he  should 
be  told  in  reply  that  he  was  an  impertinent  fool,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  he  was  not  kicked  down  stairs ;  but  on  this 
evidence  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  still  maintains, 
that  the  man  was  suffering  “  from  a  disease  of  some  of  the 
“feelings”  which  might  cause  violence,  passion,  or  murder,, 
and  was  evidenced  by  “  a  disinclination  to  see  his  wife  and 
“  children  comfortable.”  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Guy  considers 
clear  proof  that  Mr.  Hall  was  a  “  monomaniacal  homicide.” 
Not  only  did  Mr.  Guy  give  a  certificate  in  1856,  and  another, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Semple,  in  1862,  but  it  seems  that 
Dr.  Linton  had  done  the  same  a  few  years  before ;  and  the- 
reasonable  inference  is,  that  any  angry  woman  who  chooses  to, 
find  fault  with  her  husband’s  conduct,  with  or  without  reason, 
may  have  as  many  certificates  of  insanity  as  she  likes  to.  pay 
for.  The  complaisance  of  the  medical  profession  does  not  even 
stop  here,  for  Dr.  Semple,  not  content  with  certifying  the 
insanity  of  the  husband,  gave  a  testimonial  to  the  wife  that; 
she  was  a  virtuous  and  injured  woman,  founded  entirely  on 
her  own  statements  made  directly  to  himself,  or  filtered  through 
Mr.  Guy. 

The  jury  took  a  kindly,  though  probably  also  a  correct,  view 
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of  the  evidence,  in  saying  that  the  incredible  folly  and  reck¬ 
lessness  of  the  defendant  was  not  inconsistent  with  bonaficles  ; 
but  a  point  was  taken  on  the  trial  by  bill  of  exceptions,  which, 
if  it  could  possibly  be  sustained,  would  necessitate  an  immediate 
revision  of  the  law.  The  theory  of  the  defence  was,  that 
however  stupid,  ignorant,  and  careless  the  conduct  of  a  medical 
man  may  be,  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  a  false  certificate, 
if  he  brings  himself  to  believe  that  it  is  true.  He  may  abstain 
from  all  inquiry ;  he  may  draw  his  inferences  from  the  anger 
provoked  by  his  own  impertinence,  or  from  the  wild  exag¬ 
gerations  ot  an  ill-conditioned  woman ;  and  then,  having 
consigned  his  victim  to  the  most  horrible  kind  of  confinement, 
he  may  screen  himself  from  all  responsibility  by  saying  that  he 
was  silly  enough  to  believe  that  his  certificate  was  right.  After 
the  strong  opinion  of  the  learned  judge  against  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  statute,  there  may  not  be  much  fear  of  its  being 
supported  by  a  Court  of  Error ;  but  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
ambiguity  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  read  as  giving  to  any  two  persons  who  come 
within  the  definition  of  medical  practitioners  an  absolute  power 
of  inflicting  imprisonment,  with  an  absolute  freedom  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  grossest  carelessness  and  folly. 

The  Lunacy  Act  does  provide  some  safeguards  against  the 
abuse  of  the  powers  given  'to  the  medical  profession.  The 
certificates  on  which  a  patient  is  to  be  received  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  must  have  been  separately  signed,  within  a  week,  by 
"two  practitioners ;  but  there  is  nothing,  apparently,  to  prevent 
each  of  them  from  founding  his  opinion  on  the  statements  of 
the  other.  Then  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  must  be  set 
forth ;  but  there  is  no  provision  to  exclude  reasons  as  absurd 
and  irrelevant  as  those  which  existed  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hall.  There  is  no  express  injunction  that,  before  signing  the 
warrant  of  imprisonment,  the  doctor  shall  make  diligent 
inquiry,  or  any  inquiry  at  all ;  and  though  the  giving  of  a 
maliciously  false  certificate  is  made  a  misdemeanour,  there  is 
an  express  absolution  for  all  things  done  in  pursuance  or  by 
authority  of  the  Act.  Whether  grossly  careless  certificates  can 
be  said,  if  bona-fide,  to  be  given  under  the  authority  of  the  Act, 
is  the  question  reserved  for  the  Court  of  Error ;  and  if  the 
decision  should  be  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Justice  Crompton’s 
ruling,  there  will  at  least  be  this  check  on  the  absurdities  of 
insanity-doctors,  that  they  will  be  committed  under  the  risk 
of  a  verdict  for  damages,  in  case  a  jury  should  hold  them  not 
to  be  justified  by  the  facts.  Whether  this  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  safeguard,  experience  only  can  prove  ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  exercise  of  the  power  given  by 
the  statute  should  not  be  hedged  round  by  specific  provisions 
for  the  safety  of  the  public.  For  example,  what  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  certificate 
should  state  that  inquiries  had  been  made  of  all  the  accessible 
members  of  the  family,  and  should  give  the  results  of  those  in¬ 
quiries.  In  Mr.  Hall’s  case,  all  his  children  and  neighbours 
would  have  testified  with  one  voice  to  his  perfect  sanity ;  and 
even  Dr.  Semple  and  Mr.  Guv  might  have  hesitated  to  sign 
■a  certificate  of  lunacy  if  they  had  been  compelled  to 
admit,  on  the  face  of  the  document,  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  wife  who  had  quarrelled  with 
him,  every  one  who  knew  him  pronounced  him  to  be  sane. 
Other  provisions  of  the  same  kind  might  very  easily  be  added, 
though  it  would  be  needful  at  the  same  time  not  to  weaken 
the  liability,  which  has  just  been  established,  for  negligence 
which  might  not  fall  within  any  spepific  clause.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  has  sufficiently  signified  his  estimate  of  medical 
evidence  in  insanity  cases  by  the  trenchant  Bill  which  he 
carried  through  Parliament  for  pruning  its  excesses,  and  it 
would  be  a  legitimate  corollary  to  this  statute  to  put  some 
further  check  upon  the  arbitrary  powers  of  a  class  which  in¬ 
cludes  numbers  on  whose  judgment  so  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed. 


AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

THE  laws  of  political  clamour  in  Federal  America  are  so 
simple  and  uniform  that  little  sagacity  is  required  in 
anticipating  the  proximate  form  of  the  incessant  abuse  against 
England.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  refusal  of  the 
English  Government  to  concur  in  the  proposed  mediation 
would  be  a  more  popular  pretext  for  vituperation  than  the 
open  defiance,  by  France,  of  Federal  threats  and  warnings.  It 
is  remarked,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  truth,  that  both  deci¬ 
sions  proceeded  from  selfish  motives ;  and  it  is  not  for  New  York 
journalists  to  distinguish  between  French  impatience  and  the 
enlightened  regard  to  self-interest,  as  well  as  to  justice,  which 
has  dictated  the  persistent  neutrality  of  England.  It  ill 
becomes  foreigners  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  squabbles 
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of  American  factions,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Republicans  have 
been  more  unscrupulous  in  their  wanton  animosity  than  their 
more  Conservative  opponents.  One  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  few  English  journals  which  have  advocated  Northern 
doctrines  is  actually  obliged  to  assert  that  the  virulent  New  York 
Times,  of  which  the  proprietor  and  editor  presided  over  the 
Republican  State  Convention,  has  been  in  some  mysterious 
manner  purchased  by  the  Democrats.  In  the  same  sense,  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  negro  proclamation  betrays,  as 
far  as  it  is  illegal  and  mischievous,  a  Democratic  origin.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  business  of  England  to  feel  or  express 
jealous  irritation  because  France  or  Russia  is  habitually  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  North ;  yet  scrupulous 
consciences  which  have  been  troubled  by  the  violent  accusa¬ 
tions  of  American  journalists  may,  in  some  degree,  be  quieted 
by  the  demonstration  that  it  is  impossible  to  appease  their 
inveterate  hostility.  The  French  offer  of  mediation  was 
declined  by  England  and  by  Russia,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
on  precisely  similar  grounds.  In  the  comments  of  the  Federal 
press,  France  and  England  are  described  as  equally  culpable 
and  unfriendly ;  while  the  neutrality  of  Russia,  who  had  no 
possible  motive  for  interfering  in  the  quarrel,  is  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  ground  for  cordial  expressions  of  gratitude.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  if  the  Alabama  had  been  purchased 
at  Brest  or  Havre,  instead  of  at  Liverpool,  the  impudent  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  sale  of  contraband  articles  to  an  enemy  is  an  act 
of  war  would  never  have  been  devised  or  propounded.  Un¬ 
less  England  could  cease  to  be  England,  it  is  impossible  to 
conciliate  American  good-will ;  although  it  may  be  hoped  that 
just  dealings,  combined  with  habitual  contempt  for  verbal 
provocations,  will  obviate  the  apparent  risk  of  actual  rupture. 

Either  as  a  consequence  of  the  Democratic  triumph  in  the 
State  elections,  or  in  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Stanton  has  released  some  classes  of  prisoners  who  had 
been  illegally  confined  by  order  of  the  President.  All  who 
were  imprisoned  on  the  vague  charge  of  discouraging  the 
draught  are  at  once  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  the  citizens  who 
have  been  arrested  for  disaffection  in  the  Southern  States  may 
be  released  at  the  discretion  of  the  subordinate  authorities. 
Prisoners  who  have  suffered  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  appear 
not  to  be  included  in  the  terms  of  the  amnesty ;  and  if 
there  are  still  lovers  of  constitutional  freedom  to  be 
found  in  the  North,  the  partial  reparation  of  personal  wrongs, 
unaccompanied  by  an  abandonment  of  illegal  pretensions, 
will  not  tend  to  absolve  the  Executive  Government  from  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  it  has  incurred.  An  Abolitionist 
writer  inquires,  perhaps  in  simple  good  faith,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  habeas  corpus.  It  might  be  answered,  generally, 
that  it  is  the  recognized  security  of  that  kind  of  freedom 
which  is  appreciated  in  England,  although  it  seems  to  have 
fallen  out  of  fashion  in  America.  The  partial  suspension  of 
arbitrary  government  was,  perhaps,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
approach  of  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Democratic 
Governor  in  New  York.  In  the  remote  regions  of  the  West,  a 
Provost  Marshal  has  recently  answered  a  judicial  charge  to  a 
grand  jury  by  the  public  announcement  that  the  maintenance 
of  State  laws,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of  the  President, 
will  be  summarily  punished ;  and  police  officers  are  re¬ 
quired  only  to  enforce  the  process  of  the  Courts  in  the 
case  of  offences  which  are  learnedly  defined  as  mala  in 
sc.  At  Memphis,  the  Federal  troops  are  probably  more 
numerous  and  more  efficient  than  any  force  which  could  be 
employed  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  State,  but  it  might  not 
be  sale  for  the  agents  of  arbitrary  power  to  provoke  a  similar 
collision  with  the  powerful  State  of  New  York,  and  with  the 
Governor  who  commands  its  militia.  It  is  better  to  empty 
the  prisons  by  an  exertion  of  prerogative  than  to  persevere  in 
illegal  acts  which  might  be  forcibly  defeated.  In  the  important 
State  of  Ohio,  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  Vallandioiiam,  the  pro¬ 
fessed  advocate  not  only  of  moderation,  but  of  peace,  will  be 
elected  as  Governor ;  but  it  is  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  while  it  is  still  rising  into  supremacy,  to 
concur  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  direct 
its  efforts  chiefly  against  the  illegal  excesses  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  a  few  days,  the  President’s  Message  to  Congress  will  pro¬ 
bably  throw  considerable  light  on  his  present  intentions.  It 
seems  a  strange  mode  of  opening  a  legislative  session  to  announce 
that  a  vital  measure  of  legislation  has  been  irrevocably  issued 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Executive  Government ;  but  the 
Senate  and  the  outgoing  House  of  Representatives  contain 
Republican  majorities,  and  both  branches  of  Congress  will 
probably  add  their  superfluous  sanction  to  the  decree  of  negro 
emancipation.  Americans  attach  little  importance  to  the 
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opinions  or  acts  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  any  in¬ 
fluence  over  opinion  which  Congress  might  claim  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  by  the  decision  of  the  constituencies 
in  favour  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  meeting  of  Congress 
partakes  of  the  different  characters  of  the  commencement  of 
an  English  Parliamentary  session,  and  of  a  Lord  Mayor’s 
dinner.  Public  curiosity  turns  less  on  the  inclinations  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  than  on  the  announcements  which  are 
customarily  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Government.  If  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  more  political  body  than  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  London,  it  possesses  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
powers  which  belong  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
present  Congress,  having  only  three  months  to  live,  will 
probably  not  have  time  to  convert  into  a  legislative  shape 
the  sweeping  revolution  which  the  President  has  an¬ 
nounced  in  liis  proclamation ;  and  after  March  4,  the  De¬ 
mocratic  Opposition  will  take  care  that  the  unconstitutional 
encroachments  of  the  Government  are  not  covered  by  any 
show  of  technical  regularity. 

On  the  whole,  the  political  proceedings  of  all  parties  must 
be  principally  regulated  by  the  fortune  of  war.  If  General 
Burnside  really  succeeds  in  an  attack  on  Richmond,  either 
from  Fredericksburg  or  from  Suffolk,  the  renewed  confidence 
of  the  North  will  sweep  away  all  resistance  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  of  conquest.  The  Democrats  themselves  believe  that 
negotiation  would  be  easier  after  a  decisive  victory,  forgetting 
that  the  demands  of  the  Republicans  would  in  that  event 
transcend  all  bounds  of  moderation.  In  the  meantime,  neither 
party  is  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  a  display  of  vigour 
and  enthusiasm.  The  Federal  army  in  Virginia  is  perhaps 
the  most  numerous  which  has  been  brought  together  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war ;  and  the  large  fleet  of  iron- 
plated  ships  seems  to  promise  a  series  of  safe  and  unmo¬ 
lested  successes  on  the  coasts  and  rivers.  The  conquest 
of  Vicksburg,  if  not  of  Charleston  and  Mobile,  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated,  although  the  capture  of  Richmond 
may  be  regarded  as  highly  improbable.  It  is  stated,  on 
doubtful  authority,  that  President  Davis  has  in  vain  recalled 
General  Jackson  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  If  the  story 
were  true,  it  would  indicate  that  Jackson  hopes  to  operate  either 
against  Washington  or  on  Burnside’s  communications;  and 
as  hitherto  the  discipline  of  the  Confederate  army  seems  to 
have  been  admirably  preserved,  it  is  incredible  that  the  second 
general  of  the  South  can  have  set  superior  authority  at 
defiance  when  the  safety  of  Richmond  is  at  stake.  The  delay 
of  Burnside  before  Fredericksburg  is  conjecturally  attributed 
to  an  intention  of  moving  his  army  by  sea  to  Suffolk,  or  to 
some  suitable  point  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  Republican 
organs  are  certain  only  that  he  will  reach  Richmond,  but  not 
as  to  the  road  by  which  he  is  to  approach  it.  The  war  is 
once  more  to  be  finished  in  ninety  days,  or,  at  least,  within 
the  year ;  and  then  the  regenerated  Union  will  employ  the 
opportunity  of  internal  peace  in  commencing  that  war  with 
England  which  is  to  avenge  an  unnatural  coldness  of  sympathy 
and  an  unpardonable  habit  of  discussing  current  events. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BOULEVARD. 

0  great  constructional  achievement  is  esteemed  to  be 
complete  unless  it  is  crowned  by  a  ceremony  and  a 
speech.  Our  own  Board  of  Works,  when,  after  the  agitation 
and  deliberation  of  many  years,  it  had  accomplished  a  third 
part  of  a  main  drain,  was  careful  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
by  a  dinner,  at  which  members  of  Parliament  drank  rate- 
supplied  champagne,  and  delivered  appropriate  speeches 
within  the  vault  of  the  vast  Cloaca ,  and  within  nose-shot  of 
its  fragrant  stream.  Even  Mr.  Cowper,  when  he  did  not  make 
a  road  through  Kensington  Gardens,  but  only  did  his  little 
possible  in  that  direction  without  success,  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  a  procession,  consisting  of  himself,  to  the 
spot,  and  there,  mounting  on  a  tub,  delivered  an  address  to 
the  nursery-maids.  The  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the 
Place  du  Trone  was  undoubtedly  of  a  more  ambitious 
character,  but  it  was  strictly  analogous  in  kind.  The  difference, 
as  to  taste  and  grandeur,  in  the  improvements  that  have  been 
recently  accomplished  in  the  two  capitals,  is  not  unaptly 
symbolized  by  a  comparison  between  these  two  public 
appearances  of  their  respective  authors. 

We  are  accustomed,  however,  in  the  Emperor’s  speeches, 
to  look  for  something  more  than  the  platitudes  which  are  the 
ordinary  material  of  an  ornamental  address.  His  words  are 
generally  meant  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  rarely  miss  their  aim. 
Even  if  they  were  less  carefully  weighed,  the  speech  of  the 
only  Frenchman  who  is  perfectly  free  to  speak  would  merit 
close  attention.  We  naturally  watch  with  eagerness  for  every 


indication  of  the  secret  workings  of  a  sj^stem  of  government 
constructed  so  newly,  in  the  teeth  of  such  obstacles,  and  with 
such  remarkable  material  success.  For  the  present,  and  till 
America  shall  have  settled  down  into  something  permanent 
enough  for  study,  the  French  Empire  is,  to  the  historical 
student,  the  great  phenomenon  of  our  times.  The  skill  with 
which  Napoleon  has  outflanked  the  advance  of  freedom,  and 
defeated  it  from  what  were  thought  to  be  its  own  strongest 
positions,  has  no  parallel  in  recent  history.  The  suppression 
of  free  writing  and  free  speech,  by  virtue  of  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot,  was  a  masterpiece  of  dexterity  in  the  man 
who  did  it  for  the  first  time.  Now  that  It  has  been 
done,  as  in  the  story  of  Columbus’s  egg,  we  can  all  of 
us  see  that  it  was  very  easy  to  do,  and  rather  the 
natural  result  of  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot 
than  otherwise ;  but  when  it  was  done,  it  took  the  Liberal 
party  all  over  Europe  very  much  by  surprise,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  more  extreme  section  of  them  have  been 
vaguely  fluctuating  ever  since.  They  cannot  blind  themselves 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  France  is,  in  essentials, 
identical  with  the  old-fashioned  despotisms  they  have  been 
denouncing  all  their  lives;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do- 
not  like  to  permit  themselves  to  question  the  excellence 
of  that  which  has  the  undoubted  sanction  of  the  popular 
voice.  The  Emperor  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  his  amphibious  political  origin.  He  flourishes  his  title  of 
Elu  die  Peuple  confidently  in  the  eyes  of  the  democrats  of  the 
world ;  and  the  deception  is  not  too  gross  to  be  received  by 
some,  and  to  be  connived  at  by  a  great  many.  He  is  still,  in 
some  sort,  among  crowned  heads,  the  favourite  of  the  extreme 
Liberal  party  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  is  still  held  to  deserve 
the  occasional  homage  even  of  such  immaculate  Republicans 
as  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  among  ourselves.  Nor  is 
their  position  absolutely  wanting  in  plausibility.  He  may  be 
despotic,  illiberal,  retrograde  ;  but  that  he  reigns  by  the  will, 
and  with  the  full  assent  of  the  majority  of  his  people,  is  no- 
idle  partisan  boast,  but  a  sober,  sad,  humiliating  fact. 

His  speech  on  the  Place  du  Trone  exposes  to  view  a  specimen, 
on  a  small  scale,  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  marvellous 
result  is  worked  out.  It  is  not  addressed  to  the  educated 
portion  of  the  Parisians.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  professedly 
and  ostentatiously  addressed  to  the  class  below  them.  He 
makes  a  perfunctory  mention  of  “  perfecting  the  taste  of  the 
“  people ;  ”  but  the  subjects  on  which  he  dwells,  as  if  they 
really  occupied  his  mind,  are  those  which  concern  the  mate¬ 
rial  comforts  of  the  artisan.  The  regulation  of  the  bread 
trade,  the  establishment  of  loan  societies,  the  opening  of  pub¬ 
lic  promenades  for  the  lower  classes,  are  the  matters  on  which 
he  expatiates.  It  is  assuredly  no  blame  to  him  that  he  should 
care  for  these  things ;  and  if  he  spoke  merely  as  a  philanthro¬ 
pist,  such  solicitude  would  be  deserving  of  all  praise.  But  it 
would  need  a  very  charitable  critic  to  read  the  words  of  the- 
Emperor  Napoleon  as  if  they  were  the  gushing  forth  of  an  irre¬ 
pressible  benevolence.  A  taste  for  kissing  babies  is  a  very  amia¬ 
ble  taste  in  a  public  man  ;  but,  if  one  of  the  candidates  in  a 
closely  contested  election  takes  to  kissing  babies,  the  hard 
world  does  not  impute  it  to  any  extraordinary  tenderness  of 
heart.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  whatever  sentiments  the 
Emperor  utters  in  public  will  be  of  a  very  laudable  character. 
But  the  laudable  sentiments  must  be  interpreted  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  kissing  of  the  babies.  The  only  question  is, 
whom  is  he  canvassing  ?  Avhose  babies  does  he  kiss  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  still  looks  for  support  to  the  class  which  originally 
seated  him  on  the  throne,  and  that  he  hopes  little  from  any 
other.  His  object  is  to  establish  himself  as  a  minor  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  their  eyes — finding  them  work  when  work  is 
scarce,  and  cheap  bread  when  bread  is  dear,  and  money  when 
they  have  got  no  credit,  and  the  honour  of  naming  a 
Boulevard  as  soon  as  they  have  succeeded  in  making  their 
fortunes.  The  attempt  shows  an  enviable  self-reliance ;  for, 
in  taking  up  the  part  of  an  earthly  Providence,  he  not  only 
claims  gratitude  for  past  succour,  but  assumes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  all  possible  future  contingencies.  But  it  also  shows 
what  class  he  is  addressing.  They  are  the  only  class  who,  in 
these  days,  could  be  got  to  believe  in  the  power  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  artificial  work  and  artificial  cheapness.  There 
can  be  little  question  of  his  sagacity  in  electing  to  stand  or  fall 
by  their  adhesion.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  less  fickle  than 
their  superiors.  They  will  believe  very  nearly  anything  he 
likes  to  tell  them,  and  they  will  let  him  do  what  he  pleases 
with  the  newspapers.  But,  having  hazarded  everything  on  his 
popularity  with  them,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  nervousness 
with  which  he  watches  the  progress  of  the  Cotton  Famine. 

Allusions  to  the  Avars  of  the  First  Empire  are  almost  an 
indispensable  portion  of  every  Imperial  speech ;  and  accord- 
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'ingly  they  appear  in  great  profusion  in  the  speech  of  Sunday  last. 
The  Emperor  naturally  loves  to  keep  alive  the  memories  to  which 
he  owes  his  throne.  But  there  is  one  disagreeable  peculiarity 
about  the  allusions  in  this  particular  speech.  They  are  all 
directed  to  the  reverses,  and  not  to  the  successes,  of  the 
First  Empire.  Prince  Eugene  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  retreat  from  Russia,  and  as  having  refused 
the  Crown  of  Italy,  rather  than  owe  it  to  the  gift  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns.  Surely  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  deserved 
some  less  negative  praise  than  that  of  having  retreated 
upon  one  occasion,  and  having  refused  a  Crown  upon 
another.  Lenoir’s  services  to  his  country  were  of  a  more 
positive  kind,  but  they  were  not  calculated  to  awaken  more 
■cheerful  associations.  His  title  to  the  honour  of  naming  a 
Boulevard  consisted,  so  far  as  his  public  services  were  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  the  first  Napoleon 
when  the  allied  armies  were  invading  France.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  present  Emperor  should  have  displayed 
a  preference  which,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Prince  Eugene,  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  for  this  dark  portion  of  his  uncle’s  history. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  policy  he  usually  observes  of  impressing 
.upon  the  French  the  glories  which  their  history  owes  to  his 
family.  It  was  not  because  Napoleon  I.  retreated  from  Russia, 
-or  provoked  all  Europe  to  invade  his  territory,  or  left  his 
Italian  conquests  to  the  Allies  to  dispose  of  at  their  discretion, 
that  he  left  behind  him  a  name  popular  enough,  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  to  elevate  an  unknown  nephew  to  the  throne. 
Experience  has  so  deeply  impressed  upon  men’s  minds  the 
conviction  that  every  word  the  present  Emperor  drops  is 
carefully  weighed,  that  they  may  be  apt  to  attach  to  chance 
allusions  an  importance  they  do  not  deserve.  But  the  events 
of  the  last  three  years  of  the  Great  War  are  not  forgotten 
in  France,  and  still  excite,  when  they  are  remembered,  a 
passionate  craving  for  revenge  which  to  our  colder  natures 
is  inconceivable.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Napoleon, 
upon  a  great  public  occasion,  should  have  dwelt  on  the  dis¬ 
grace  and  disaster  of  those  years,  and  should  have  forgotten 
the  national  susceptibilities  upon  that  subject  which  he  is 
well  known  to  share.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  passion  for 
foreign  war,  even  if  not  gratified,  would  tend  to  deaden  other 
feelings  of  discontent.  At  this  anxious  moment,  when  the 
foreign  influence  of  France  is  impaired  and  her  domestic 
prosperity  is  seriously  perilled,  every  topic  of  distraction  is 
of  priceless  value  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  less  organized  con¬ 
spiracy  than  sudden  impulsive  fits  of  passion  that  have  been 
hitherto  dangerous  to  French  Governments.  To  watch  them 
as  they  gather,  and,  before  they  burst,  to  provide  them  with 
a  safe  conductor,  is  the  art  of  government  in  France.  In 
times  of  distress  like  the  present  such  storms  are  easily  raised, 
and  all  the  Emperor’s  skill  will  be  needed  to  avert  them.  As 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  whether  he  will  be  driven 
to  recur  to  the  last  desperate  resource  of  war,  either  with 
America  or  any  other  Power ;  but  such  a  result  will  be  far 
from  impossible  if  the  distress  should  become  more  intense, 
or  if  the  attempts  upon  his  life,  of  which  we  have  recently 
heard  so  much,  should  actually  recommence. 


THE  SOUTHAMPTON  ELECTION. 

THE  result  of  the  Southampton  election  has  awfully  scan¬ 
dalized  the  Friends  of  Progress  and  of  the  People. 
That  a  popular  constituency,  a  Liberal  constituency,  an 
advanced  Liberal  constituency — a  constituency  which  only 
the  other  day  did  itself  the  honour  of  choosing  Mr.  Digby 
Seymour  as  its  representative — should  come  down  to  a  Tory 
alderman  from  London,  whose  only  conspicuous  qualification 
is  a  pledge  to  get  up  a  new  railway  company,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  drives  Radical  journalism  beside  itself  with  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  indignation.  For  the  first  time  these  fifteen  years, 
we  are  told,  a  body  of  electors  in  which  the  Liberals  out¬ 
number  their  opponents  by  something  like  two  to  one  has 
been  guilty  of  the  recreancy  of  electing  a  Conservative 
candidate.  That  Lord  Palmerston’s  own  town,  too,  where  the 
Liberal  Premier  makes  so  many  pleasant  and  graceful  speeches 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  all  sorts  of  occasions,  should  turn 
upon  him  in  this  way,  and  reduce  still  further  a  majority 
(if  it  be  a  majority)  already  barely  sufficient  to  keep  his 
Cabinet  together,  is  an  unheard-of  treachery  to  every  public 
principle  and  every  private  obligation.  Naturally,  the  Radical 
papers  are  furious.  They  abuse  the  electors,  they  abuse 
the  defeated  candidate,  they  abuse  the  Prime  Minister. 
It  is  a  “  disgusting  spectacle,”  says  one  angry  writer. 
The  Southampton  people  are  a  set  of  “political  Helots,” 
says  another.  “  Unprincipled  constituency  !  ”  ejaculates  a 
third.  Of  course,  Captain  Mangles  comes  in  for  a  good 


many  hard  words.  He  is  discovered,  now  that  he  is  beaten, 
to  have  been  all  along  a  very  poor  creature  indeed.  After  all, 
he  deserved  nothing  better.  He  was  never  anything  more 
than  a  miserable  “  pretender.”  His  whole  capital  consisted  ot 
certain  “  dead  forms  of  political  speech.”  He  would  infal¬ 
libly  have  been  elected,  only  he  was  not  “  worth  electing.” 
Nevertheless,  though  not  by  any  means  the  right  sort  of  man, 
he  was  really  rejected  because  Lord  Palmerston’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  left  off  introducing  Reform  Bills,  and  has  “  made 
“  away  with  every  other  great  Parliamentary  question.”  In 
short,  there  was  nobody  and  nothing  worth  fighting  for,  and 
so  the  whole  affair  resolved  itself  into  a  petty  local  struggle 
between  rival  steam-packet  and  railway  companies,  in  which 
the  Tory  candidate  happened  to  come  in  the  winner. 

There  may  be  more  or  less  of  truth  in  some  of  these  angry 
recriminations  of  the  defeated  party,  though  they  come 
awkwardly  from  Radical  pens,  but  they  furnish  no  adequate 
account  of  the  disagreeable  fact.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  our  purpose  than  to  assert  that  Captain  Mangles  was 
worth  electing,  and  we  have  the  humblest  possible  opinion  of 
the  dead  forms  of  political  speech  which  constituted  his  sole 
stock-in-trade.  From  the  Radical  point  of  view,  however,  we 
should  have  supposed  he  was  particularly  well  worth  electing  ; 
and,  if  he  had  happened  to  be  successful,  his  pretensions  would 
probably  have  been  pronounced  more  than  respectable. 
Those  same  dead  forms  of  political  speech  which  it  is  now 
found  convenient  to  deride  ought,  by  every  rule  and  tradition 
of  ultra-Liberalism,  to  have  placed  him  triumphantly  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  The  Captain  strikes  us  as  decidedly  a  model 
candidate,  according  to  the  accredited  standard  of  the  Radical 
platform.  He  said  his  catechism  without  once  tripping.  Lie 
bolted  all  the  regulation  pledges  as  if  he  enjoyed  them. 

“  Extension  of  the  franchise,  Ballot,  abolition  of  Church-rates, 

“  progressive  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform”  —  what  more 
would  people  have  ?  He  was  introduced  by  his  mover  in  the 
character  of  “a  firm,  tried,  and  consistent  Liberal,”  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  appears  to  realize  all  that  is  commonly 
understood  by  this  dead  form  of  political  speech.  Lie  claims 
to  have  “  always  supported  these  measures” — namely,  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise,  Ballot,  and  the  rest  —  “  both  in  and  out 
“  of  Parliament,  for  more  than  twenty  years,”  and  we  do  not 
observe  that  the  claim  was  in  any  respect  disputed.  We 
must  say  that  Captain  Mangles  gets  hard  measure  from  those 
to  whom  he  must  have  naturally  thought  himself  entitled  to 
look  for  support  and  approbation.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
this  tried  and  consistent  Reformer  of  twenty  years’  standing 
was  just  as  well  worth  electing  as  nine-tenths  of  the  respectable 
mediocrities  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  virtue  of 
the  identical  pledges  which  are  now  discovered  to  be  lifeless 
formulas.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  theory  which  explains 
the  discomfiture  of  Southampton  Liberalism  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  treason  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  If  the  electors  of 
Southampton  are  so  intensely  disgusted  with  the  present  Go¬ 
vernment  for  having  shelved  “  the  great  question  of  Reform,” 
there  is  the  more  reason  why  they  should  send  a  second  inde¬ 
pendent  representative  to  Parliament  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Digby  Seymour  in  holding  a  faithless  Minister  to  his  forgotten 
engagements.  Of  all  imaginable  ways  of  expressing  indignant 
zeal  for  the  cause  which  a  traitorous  Administration  has  aban¬ 
doned,  surely  the  very  oddest  is  the  rejection  of  a  tried  and 
consistent  Reformer,  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  whose  solitary 
claim  to  popular  support  is  the  undertaking  to  agitate  for  a 
broad-gauge  railway.  If  Southampton  is  really  angry  Avith 
Lord  Palmerston  for  having  thrown  cold  Avater  on  extension 
of  the  franchise,  Ballot,  abolition  of  Church-rates,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  it  must  be  owned 
that  it  has  taken  a  most  eccentric  mode  of  giving  utterance  to 
its  feelings. 

We  fear  Ave  must  fall  back  on  the  simple,  though  odious, 
hypothesis  that  Southampton  has  rejected  Captain  Mangles 
because  it  has  not  the  smallest  taste  for  his  political  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  really  prefers  the  Tory  Alderman’s  broad  gauge 
to  the  Radical  Captain’s  broad  principles,  and  Avould  honestly 
like  a  neAV  railway  better  than  a  new  Reform  Bill.  The  affair 
is  not  a  case  of  “  Conservative  reaction  ”  exactly,  for  in  this 
contest  of  rival  companies  and  interests,  the  winning  candidate 
seems  to  have  had  next  to  nothing  to  say  about  politics  of  any 
sort ;  but  it  is  a  very  clear  case  indeed  of  the  decadence  of 
that  stereotyped  form  of  Liberalism  which,  only  three  years 
ago,  Avas  able  to  make  and  unmake  Cabinets,  and  to  extort  a 
simulated  homage  from  competing  statesmen  and  party  leaders. 
It  simply  means  that  a  particular  description  of  political  cant  has 
lost  its  attractions  in  quarters  where  it  was  once  all-powerful. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  applaud  or  admire  the  choice  of  the  South¬ 
ampton  electors,  and,  in  its  obvious  practical  aspect,  it  is  matter 
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for  sincere  regret.  They  have  degraded  a  contest  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  important  borough  into  a  vulgar  squabble  of 
local  cliques  and  trade  interests,  and  have  damaged  the 
position  and  authority  of  a  Government  which  no  sensible 
and  patriotic  Englishman  can  desire  to  see  displaced  or 
weakened.  But  the  course  they  have  taken,  though  anything 
but  creditable,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  can  only  perplex 
those  who  choose  to  shut  their  eyes  on  notorious  facts. 
People  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  political  nostrums  to 
which  an  incendiary  platform  rhetoric  once  lent  a  factitious 
importance,  and  the  expiring  echoes  of  a  spurious  agitation 
fall  dead  on  listless  or  displeased  ears.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  either  at  Southampton  or 
elsewhere,  any  large  body  of  English  electors  would  be 
unmoved  by  a  genuine  appeal  to  their  sympathies  and  con¬ 
victions  ;  but  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  keep  a  great  party 
together  by  idly  parroting  verbal  formularies  which  the 
educated  intelligence  of  the  country  repudiates  as  meaningless 
or  mischievous.  Improved  railway  accommodation  is  at  any 
rate  a  less  irrational,  as  well  as  a  more  harmless,  object  of  elec¬ 
toral  preference  than  the  deterioration  of  the  constituent  body 
by  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  ignorant  or  venal  voters. 
If  the  Liberal  party  and  the  Liberal  Government  suffer  from 
the  discredit  which  reflection  and  experience  have  brought  on 
crotchets  with  which  they  once  thought  it  to  their  advantage 
to  identify  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but  that  an 
inexorable  Nemesis  waits  on  those  who  have  raised  political 
capital  and  credit  on  false  pretences.  Statesmen  who  per¬ 
mitted  Mr.  Bright  to  place  them  in  power  must  not  'complain 
if  they  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
former  patron. 


REDUCTION  OF  ESTIMATES. 

IT  is  very  evident,  both  from  the  communique  with  which 
Mr.  Bright’s  organ  was  favoured  and  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  economy  Committee  at  the  Horse  Guards,  that 
the  evil  days  of  retrenchment  are  coming  on  us  fast.  We 
have  indulged  in  a  financial  revel,  and  we  are  awaking  to  the 
retributive  headache.  The  speculative  finance  of  the  last 
few  years  is  beginning  to  bear  the  fruits  which  all  cautious 
observers  dreaded.  It  was  marked  by  two  grave  defects.  It 
was  founded  upon  a  new  and  very  doubtful  principle,  and  it 
was  carried  into  effect  with  a  precipitation  which  would  have 
been  rash  even  if  its  soundness  had  been  mathematically 
ascertained.  Sir  George  Lewis,  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of 
earlier  financiers,  maintained  that  small  taxes  levied  from  a 
large  number  of  articles  were  less  galling  to  the  people,  and 
safer  for  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  the  view  that  the  perfect  system  of  taxation  is  that 
which  is  imposed  entirely  upon  a  few  articles  of  large  con¬ 
sumption.  He  has  acted  upon  that  plan,  and  we  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  judge  of  its  merits.  It  would  answer  admirably, 
if  all  the  world  would  bind  itself  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  as  even  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  of 
nations  is  not  superior  to  warlike  passions,  the  system  is  apt 
to  break  down  in  times  of  trouble.  It  sins  against  the  pro¬ 
verb  which  warns  us  not  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  a  single  basket. 
Two  of  the  great  props  upon  which  our  Exchequer  rests  have 
been  rudely  shaken  by  the  shock  of  the  American  war.  The 
tobacco  duties  are  giving  way  in  consequence  of  the  blockade, 
which  shuts  out  from  us  the  products  of  Virginia ;  and  the 
spirit  duties  are  still  more  seriously  affected  by  the  Lancashire 
distress.  If  the  threat  of  the  Taepings  to  desolate  the  tea 
districts  should  be  carried  into  effect,  the  tea  duties  must  also 
suffer  in  proportion.  As  these  three  items  form  a  third  of 
the  whole  revenue,  they  cannot  decline  without  leaving  a  per¬ 
ceptible  mark  upon  the  national  balance-sheet,  and  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  two  first  of  them,  at  least,  will  be 
deficient.  Unfortunately,  the  manner  of  the  recent  changes 
influences  our  financial  position  quite  as  unfavourably  as  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  made.  For  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  all  within  Mr.  Gladstone’s  term  of  office,  they 
were  conducted  with  so  much  precipitation  that  for  two 
years  past  the  Balance-sheet  has  shown  a  steady  deficit. 
There  .  is  no  margin,  therefore,  for  untoward  accidents. 
If,  as  is  almost  certain  to  happen,  any  of  the  great  duties 
should  fall  off,  next  April  must  see  either  an  increase  of 
taxation,  which  the  nation  is  in  no  humour  to  bear,  or  else 
a  reduction  of  expenditure. 

The  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  operate  upon  the  Army 
Estimates  show  that  the  Government  fully  foresees  this  melan¬ 
choly  dilemma.  The  first  idea  of  a  perplexed  financier  always  I 
is  to  cut  down  the  army.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
luxury,  like  a  private  gentleman’s  carriage,  which  is  naturally  ■ 


“  put  down  ”  when  times  are  bad.  The  philosophy  of  this 
plan  is  not  easy  to  understand.  The  army  is  either  an  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  or  an  intolerable  waste.  If  the  force 
maintained  is  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
English  interests,  it  ought  to  be  reduced  at  once,  -whether 
times  are  good  or  bad.  But  if,  as  most  of  us  believe,  it  barely 
suffices  for  that  purpose,  it  is  as  far  removed  from  an  optional 
luxury  as  any  expenditure  that  can  be  conceived.  Defence 
is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity.  The  whole  of  the 
costly  fabric  we  maintain,  all  our  administrative  and  judi¬ 
cial  machinery,  is  only  valuable  so  long  as  it  can  per¬ 
form  its  functions  in  security  from  external  attack.  If 
our  army  is  not  more  than  is  necessary  for  our  defence, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  length  of  our  Finance  Accounts 
that  ought  not  to  be  rather  sacrificed.  It  would  be  better  to 
prorogue  Parliament  for  a  year,  and  save  the  half-million  of 
expenses  with  which,  last  year,  we  purchased  the  advantage  of 
its  deliberations.  It  might  be  more  profitable  even  to  econo¬ 
mize  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  which  are  annually 
misspent  in  public  buildings.  Perhaps  we  might  go  so  far  as 
to  spare  something  from  the  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
which  are  applied  to  the  provision  of  creature  comforts  for  the 
convicts,  and  which,  when  their  term  is  over,  turns  them 
out  in  that  condition  of  first-rate  muscular  development, 
with  which  many  of  us  have  been  unpleasantly  familiar 
during  the  past  month.  We  might  make  many  other  excur¬ 
sions  among  the  miscellaneous  Estimates,  and  find  items  of 
goodly  size,  which  could  be  better  spared  than  the  necessary 
defences,  to  which  we  owe  it  that  we  are  able  to  pass  or  to  refuse 
Estimates  at  all.  Unless  there  has  been  a  striking  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon,  any  statesman  who  cuts  down 
the  force  of  the  army  practically  confesses  that  up  to  that 
time  the  army  has  been  too  large.  The  present  Government 
cannot  make  such  an  admission  without  belying  its  own 
assertions,  constantly  and  earnestly  reiterated  on  every 
possible  occasion.  For  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
political  horizon  is  less  threatening  than  it  was  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year.  A  breach  with  America  is,  if  anything, 
less  improbable  than  it  was  in  March.  Germany  and 
Denmark,  Italy  and  Austria,  Greece  and  Turkey,  all  present 
apt  materials  for  a  possible  conflagration,  whose  flames  we 
may  not  be  able  to  escape.  And  our  neighbour  across  the 
Channel,  who  is  really  the  author  of  our  strenuous  arming, 
is  as  dangerous  as  he  ever  xvas  before.  The  fact  that  he  is 
engaged  in  tiding  over  a  domestic  danger  of  unknown  mag¬ 
nitude  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  us  to  count  too 
securely  upon  his  well-known  passion  for  peace.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  reduces  our  armed  force, 
it  will  amount  to  a  confession  that  the  large  Estimates  of 
recent  years  have  been  a  causeless  and  guilty  waste. 

But  there  is  another  form  which  military  retrenchment  may 
take.  It  may  be  said  that  our  force  is  not  too  large,  but  only 
too  dear.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that,  with  better  organiza¬ 
tion,  an  equal  defensive  power  might  be  produced  at  smaller 
cost.  The  present  Secretary  for  War  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that  the  possibility  of  any  such  saving,  to  a  per¬ 
ceptible  extent,  is  quite  imaginary.  We  do  not  venture  to 
pronounce  a  definitive  opinion  upon  a  question  which  must 
be  decided  entirely  upon  technical  issues.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Committee  which  is  now  sitting  at  the  Horse  Guards 
has  been  specially  charged  with  this  investigation.  That 
departments  which  have  grown  up  so  much  at  haphazard  as 
the  departments  that  are  connected  with  the  defensive  services 
might  be  re-organized  upon  a  cheaper,  and  yet  not  less 
efficient  plan,  is  very  likely  indeed.  Organization  is  the  weak 
point  of  Englishmen.  The  practice  of  paying  civil  ser¬ 
vants  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  then  indemnifying  them 
by  demanding  very  little  work  from  them,  is  in  the 
end  far  more  burdensome  to  the  Exchequer  than  a 
scale  of  higher  salaries,  better  earned.  The  French,  whom 
in  matters  of  organization  we  may  always  confidently  imitate, 
have  but  just  recast  their  War  Office  upon  this  principle. 
But  we  fear  that  it  is  no  such  wholesome  thrift  as  this  that 
is  to  be  practised  here.  From  the  intimations  that  have  crept 
out,  we  gather  that  it  is  not  economy  in  its  true  sense,  but 
its  bastard  brother,  cheese -paring,  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Horse  Guards  are  engaged  in  carrying  out.  They  will  recast 
and  reorganize  nothing ;  they  will  only  scrape  away  an  office  ex¬ 
pense  here,  and  chip  off  a  salary  there,  until  the  fragments  make 
up  a  respectable  sum  to  present,  as  their  triumph  of  economy, 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  England  has  played  that  expen¬ 
sive  game  before,  and  has  paid  handsomely  for  the  amusement. 
It  was  precisely  the  process  which  was  carried  on,  with  a  free 
hand,  in  that  palmy  period  of  our  history  when  Lord  John 
Russell  was  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  was 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  For  a  time,  a  small  saving  Avas 
the  result.  Economists  recur  Avith  fond  regret  to  the  year 
1853,  as  the  last  year  in  Avhich  the  Estimates  bore 
any  tolerable  approximation  to  their  ideal.  It  Avas,  in 
truth,  the  last  year  before  the  great  'exposure  Avhich  con¬ 
signed  the  system  of  cheese-paring  to  general  contempt.  The 
Crimean  Avar  came,  and  put  the  military  reductions  to  the 
stern  test  of  facts.  It  Avill  be  a  long  time  before  that  lesson 
Avill  be  forgotten.  Every  department  Avas  found  to  be  dis¬ 
organized —  every  portion  of  the  administrative  mechanism  to 
be  helplessly  inefficient.  The  most  lavish  expenditure,  the 
most  deAToted  personal  labour,  Avere  unequal  to  repair  in  a 
feAv  months  the  ravages  which.  had  been  the  Avork  of  years. 
The  sufferings  of  that  celebrated  Avinter  Avere  the  first 
price  paid  for  the  economies  Avith  Avliicli  Sir  Charles 
Wood  had  smoothed  his  oavu  faltering  progress  through  the 
arduous  and  unknoAvn  regions  of  finance.  They  Avere  not  the 
only  price.  We  lost  a  prestige  Avhich  should  have  its  value 
even  in  the  eyes  of  economists,  for  it  represented  money’s 
worth.  It  spared  us,  to  some  extent,  the  necessity  of  arma¬ 
ments  Avith  which,  since  that  time,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
dispense.  Whatever  the  strength  of  our  army  ought  to  be, 
its  organization  should  be  sheltered  from  these  capricious  gusts 
of  parsimony.  It  will  be,  in  every  sense,  a  gain — if  it  can  be 
done — that  any  portion  of  the  military  expenditure  should  be 
permanently  placed  upon  a  footing  less  costly  and  equally 
efficient.  But  vague,  planless  parsimony,  animated  chiefly  by 
a  desire  to  make  a  good  appearance  on  next  year’s  Estimates, 
will  speedily  reduce  the  army  services  to  the  same  condition 
of  disorganization  as  that  Avhich  brought  the  country  to  so 
much  disgrace  eight  years  ago. 


ENGLISH  CHARITY. 

DE  MONTALEMBERT  on  one  occasion  described,  with 
•  his  usual  eloquence,  the  deep  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  him  by  discovering  the  princely  magnitude  of  the  great 
English  charities.  He  found  that  not  one,  but  a  dozen  great 
institutions,  had  clear  yearly  incomes  as  fixed  and  certain  as  if 
derived  from  lands  or  consols,  and  yet,  except  in  a  small  degree, 
dependent  on  yearly  subscriptions ;  and  that  the  amount  of  these 
incomes  was  greater  than  that  of  the  revenues  of  many  crowned 
heads  on  the  Continent.  Nor  Avas  it  only  that  great  institu¬ 
tions  flourished,  but  that  countless  minor  societies,  committees, 
boards,  and  other  forms  of  voluntary  associations,  formed  for 
every  possible  object  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  philanthropy 
under  the  sun,  Avere  existing  in  activity,  and  in  some  sort  of 
prosperity.  It  is  at  once  the  vastness  and  the  variety  of  English 
charity  that  is  astonishing.  Charity  is  not  here,  as  in  most  Con¬ 
tinental  countries,  the  outpouring  of  exceptional  devotion,  or  the  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  societies  specially  consecrated  to  religious  purposes.  It 
is  part  of  English  life — part  of  the  way  in  which  all  people  with  a 
certain  station  in  society,  and  a  certain  amount  of  education,  get 
through  the  money  they  receive  or  earn.  To  give,  and  to  think  about 
giving,  and  to  talk  about  it,  are  among  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
English  families.  To  visit  the  poor,  and  to  distribute  sixpences  and 
soup  and  medicine,  and  to  throw  in  tracts,  or  urge  church-going, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  curate,  are  as  much  part  of  a  young- 
lady’s  daily  occupation  in  England  as  dancing  or  dressing  is.  There 
are  very  few  even  of  the  more  idiotic  sort  of  young  men  who  would 
quite  like  to  marry  a  girl  if  she  owned  that  she  never  visited  the 
poor.  There  are  still  fewer  even  among  this  style  of  young  men 
Avho  do  not  try  to  be  charitable  every  now  and  then,  after  their 
fashion,  by  giving  absurdly  large  tips  to  useless  hangers-on.  Of 
course  every  one  is  not  really  charitable,  and  those  who  know 
most  about  charities  are  aware  that  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
set  who  can  really  be  relied  on  for  charities  of  different  kinds. 
There  are  plenty  of  millionaires  who  do  not  give  away  a  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  their  income,  and  a  great  many  men  who  only  give 
what  they  give  because  they  dare  not  refuse.  But  still,  if  we  look  at 
the  whole  of  the  nation — or,  rather,  at  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  not  poor — we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  a  national  habit  to 
give,  and  that  the  ordinary  Englishman  is  by  no  means  sorry  when 
a  good  occasion  arises  for  unbuttoning  his  pockets. 

When  we  look  at  Lancashire,  we  may  well  be  proud  to  think 
what  a  charitable  nation  can  do.  Considering  the  wealth  of 
England,  the  sum  given  is  not  so  very  large  in  itself,  but  it  amounts 
to  a  round  fio-ure ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  given  is 
even  more  noticeable  than  the  sum  itself.  Every  little  parish  has 
had  its  collection,  made  its  effort,  lived  for  a  day  at  least  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  Times,  and  then  sunk  into  obscurity.  From  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  every  quarter  where  English  faces  are 
to  be  seen  and  the  English  accent  is  to  be  heard,  money  has  come 
in.  It  has  come  in  this  way  because  it  is  every  one’s  habit  to 
give,  or  at  least  to  be  more  or  less  ready  to  give.  Only  very  good 
people,  or  very  kind-hearted  people,  like  to  be  giving  constantly 
and  secretly;  but  to  give  when  every  one  else  gives,  to  follow  a 
general  fashion,  to  do  a  handsome  thing  in  a  popular  way,,  is 
pleasant  to  most  Englishmen.  It  is  gratifying  to  most  of  us  to  give 
when  we  can  do  so  without  much  inconvenience.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  to  us  of  our  religion ;  and  it  must  always  be  remembered 


that  English  Protestantism  wants  signs.  It  has. scarcely  any  other 
way,  in  quiet  times,  of  letting  itself  know  of  its  own  existence, 
except  the  weekly  church  on  Sundays  and  the  response  to  the 
calls  of  charity.  If  a  man  lives  in  a  religious  set,  he  has  plenty  of 
religious  or  controversial  talk  to  remind  him  of  his  creed ;  but  a 
man  who  is  not  in  the  religious  world  —  who  earns  his  bread  com¬ 
fortably,  but  by  constant  work,  and  who  reposes  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family — has  hardly  any  outward  marks  of  his  religion  to  notify 
to  himself  how  things  are  going  on  with  him,  except  these,  two  of 
church-going  and  charity.  They  are  not  very  high  signs  of 
spiritual  life ;  but  then  they  are  definite,  and  they  are  accessible, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  to  everyone.  It  is  precisely  because  they 
do  not  soar  Arery  high,  but  yet  have  an  indisputable  reality,  and 
because  they  set  the  door  of  possible  religion  so  very  wide,  that 
they  commend  themselves  to  Englishmen. 

But  everything  on  earth  has  its  drawbacks ;  and  this  English 
habit  of  general  charity,  done  as  a  matter  of  business,  has  its 
drawbacks  too.  Its  advantages  so  incomparably  outweigh  its 
drawbacks  that  we  may  well  forget  the  drawbacks  if  we  please, 
and  join  in  the  unreserved  praise  and  admiration  of  the  eloquent 
Frenchman.  Still,  as  amongst  each  other,  Englishmen  may  find 
it  worth  while  to  notice  what  these  drawbacks  are.  In  the  first 
place,  charity,  done  as  a  matter  of  business  by  a  great  number  of 
independent  persons,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  two  characteristics — it 
is  almost  sure  to  be  rather  sublunary  and  prosaic  sometimes,  and 
it  is  also  almost  sure  to  be  a  little  capricious  and  unreasonable. 
There  is  some  vulgar  ostentation  in  English  charity,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  takes  a  ludicrous  and  coarse  form,  such  as  that  of  people 
who  contribute  to  the  Lancashire  fund  under  such  signatures  as 
that  of  “  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water,  one  shilling,”  and  which  more 
generally  takes  the  shape  of  insisting  on  seeing  the  donor’s  name  in 
print.  This  is,  however,  partly  due  to  the  generally  business  cha¬ 
racter  of  English  charity ;  and  charitable  persons  desire  to  see  their 
names  in  print,  not  only  that  they  may  get  glory,  and  find  food  for 
gossip  about  their  fiiends,  but  also  that  they  may  be  sure  the 
accounts  are  right,  and  that  the  clerical  secretaries  do  not  do  some¬ 
thing  parsonic  with  the  money.  The  mixture  of  business  and  good 
feeling  which  marks  English  charity  also  leads  to  the  most  curious 
artifices  being  employed  to  tap  the  pockets  of  the  possibly  chari  table. 
Two  of  these  artifices  from  their  singularity  deserve  especial  notice. 
One  is  the  artifice  of  requesting  people  to  be  stewards  at  a  dinner. 
And  the  other  is  that  of  reAvarding  the  subscriber  Avith  a  right  of 
AToting  for  the  objects  to  whose  relief  the  funds  are  to  be  applied. 
It  would  seem  that  of  all  earthly  bores  these  two  must  be  about 
the  greatest  —  to  have  to  go  to  a  bad  public  dinner  in  honour  of  a 
hospital  and  sit  near  the  chairman,  or  to  be  plagued  by  fussy 
ladies  for  votes  for  some  idiot,  or  governess,  or  orphan,  avIio  is  stand¬ 
ing  for  an  asylum.  It  may  be  a  Christian  duty  to  give  to 
the  hospital,  and  to  support  the  asylum  ;  but  that  it  should 
be  found  that  decent  sensible  Christians,  who  would  otherwise 
neglect  the  hospital  and  asylum,  can  be  decoyed  into  doing  their 
duty  by  the  attraction  of  these  gigantic  bores,  is  truly  wonderful. 
It  is,  however,  quite  in  character  with  the  business  element  of 
English  charity.  People  like  to  hope  that,  as  far  as  the  other 
world  goes,  their  alms  may  be  accepted ;  but  they  also  like  to  be 
sure  of  something  in  this  world,  and  a  dinner  and  a  vote  are  some¬ 
thing. 

Then,  again,  English  charity  and  English  philanthropy  take 
sometimes  very  odd  turns,  and  busybodies  set  before  themselves 
the  queerest  objects.  In  fact,  if  a  man  A\rants  to  make  a  really 
good  fuss,  the  queerer  the  object  the  better,  because  then  he 
has  it  all  to  himself.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
English  society  insists,  with  very  tolerable  success,  in  all  these 
eccentricities  of  benevolence  being  kept  for  the  most  part  in 
the  background.  The  sets  which  patronize  them  would  often 
like  to  impose  subscription  to  them  as  a  unwersal  duty;  but 
the  common  sense  of  Englishmen  revolts.  If  a  man  likes  to  get 
up  a  society  for  converting  the  wilder  tribes  of  Arabia,  or  for  pay¬ 
ing  Christianized  Jews  the  market  price  of  a  change  of  religion, 
or  for  leaving  copies  of  the  Bible  on  the  shores  of  Patagonia,  and 
then  sailing  off  into  space,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  he 
is  quite  certain  of  some  support.  There  are  always  some  people 
in  England  who  Avill  give  to  anything  which  has  the  slightest 
sound  of  charity  in  it.  But  he  cannot  quite  force  us  to  subscribe 
to  his  society,  although  many  persons  can  testify  Iioav  very  nearly 
this  power  has  been  reached  in  some  circles  of  provincial  toAvns. 
The  oddities  of  English  charity  do  not  therefore  trouble  us  much. 
But  there  is  often  much  that  is  disagreeable  in  the  demands  of 
recognised  charities.  As  giving  is,  with  us,  a  thing  not  of  devo¬ 
tion,  to  be  asked  for  by  priests,  as  it  mainly  is  abroad,  but  a  thing 
of  business,  to  be  asked  for  by  any  one  who  assumes  or  accepts 
the  office  of  collector,  the  collection  of  charity  very  often 
becomes  a  matter  of  personal  or  local  triumph.  One  parish  wants 
to  beat  another  parish,  and  it  is  put  as  a  parochial  duty  to  assist 
in  making  a  good  score.  Then  the  collectors  do  not  like  to  be 
refused.  They  resent  small  donations  as  a  kind  of  insult  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  accept  a  handsome  subscription  as  a  personal 
compliment.  It  is  the  custom  at  many  churches,  after  a  charity 
sermon  has  been  preached,  to  make  tAvo  miserable  men  stand  at 
the  door,  without  their  hats,  in  a  draught,  holding  peAvter  plates, 
and  these  men  always  feel  called  on  to  smirk  for  silver  and  to  bow 
for  gold,  and  to  look  either  stem  or  condescending  for  coppers.  It 
is  they  to  whom  the  congregation  is  giving  the  gift,  and  it  Avill  be 
very  hard  on  them  if  they  should  have  held  the  plate  and  the 
subscriptions  should  not  have  been  good.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  this  that  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  drollery  of  it.  That  the 
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aims  of  the  Christian  public  should  have  come  to  he  treated  as 
a  compliment  or  affront  to  a  wealthy  neighbour  according  as  they 
are  large  or  small,  is  surely  about  as  good  a  thing  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


IRONY. 

ISHOP  THIRLWALL,  in  a  paper  On  the  Irony  of  Sophocles, 
has  given  what  is  in  effect  a  monogram  on  irony  generally. 
As  that  exceedingly  interesting  paper  was  written  thirty  years 
ago,  and  lies  buried  in  the  not  very  accessible  pages  of  the 
Philological  Museum,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  if  we  admit 
that,  writing  after  such  a  master,  we  may  have  either  directly 
borrowed  from  Dr.  Thirlwall,  or  that  some  of  our  remarks  may 
have  been  suggested  by  what  he  has  written. 

What  may  be  called  verbal  irony  has  existed,  in  some  form  or 
other,  probably  as  long  as  language  itself.  Regarded  essentially, 
and  apart  from  accidental  uses,  it  is  a  polemical  instrument  and 
a  concomitant  of  passion.  A  discussion,  however  ably  and  reason¬ 
ably  supported  on  either  side,  will  generally  have  reached  that 
point  at  which  the  passions  of  the  disputants  become  engaged, 
before  recourse  is  had  to  irony.  Its  power  lies  in  a  contrast 
between  the  speaker’s  thought  and  his  expression ;  or,  “  to  speak 
more  accurately,  between  the  thought  which  he  evidently  designs 
to  express  and  that  which  his  words  properly  signify.”  Deep 
emotion  may  be  sometimes  conveyed  and  aroused  in  this  way 
with  extraordinary  force.  The  irony  so  admirably  sustained  in 
Antony’s  speech  over  the  corpse  of  Csesar  derives  more  than  half 
its  intensity  from  the  impassioned  soliloquy  which  ends  the 
preceding  scene,  and  which  reveals  the  world  of  passion  that 
Antony  is  really  suppressing  while  he  reiterates  that  Brutus 
is  an  honourable  man.”  No  sooner  is  emotion  found  to  be  so 
strong  that  it  can  command  itself  and  dispense  with  its  natural 
tone,  than  it  occupies  at  once  a  more  imposing  platform,  and  is 
able  to  vent  itself  with  greater  force.  Hence  the  point  of  the 
numberless  passages  which  might  be  cited  from  the  great  speeches 
of  Cicero.  When  he  calls  Antonius  his  “  eloquent  opponent,”  or 
speaks  of  Verres  as  a  “public  servant  of  uprightness  and  despatch,” 
or  assures  Clodius  that  “he  has  been  got  off  by  nothing  but  his 
high  character  and  known  antecedents,”  it  is  not  only  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  word  and  the  thought,  but 
that  we  know  what  %  flood  of  feeling  is  kept  back  that  the  word 
may  stand. 

The  term  “playful  irony”  is  common  enough;  but  it  is  not  so 
common  to  analyse  the  causes  which  bring  it  about  that  irony 
should  ever  assume  a  playful  disguise  at  all.  Irony  is  truly  said 
by  Dr.  Thirlwall  to  be  a  weapon  properly  belonging  to  the 
armoury  of  controversy,  and  not  fitted  to  any  entirely  peaceable 
occasion.  The  employment  of  it  as  a  sign  of  perfect  harmony  and 
goodwill  is  ingeniously  resembled  by  him  to  an  exhibition  of  sham 
fights,  with  all  the  enginery  of  war  brought  out  for  public  amuse¬ 
ment  in  time  of  peace.  For  the  ironical  speaker,  being  at  once  a 
simulator  and  a  dissembler,  can  assume  the  appearance  of  hostility 
as  readily  as  he  can  disguise  the  reality.  It  is  with  a  double  use 
of  irony  that  we  sometimes  hear  infants  sportively  accused,  and 
names  bestowed  on  them  which  could  only  be  suitable  on  the 
assumption,  first,  of  their  responsibility,  and  next,  ©f  the  presence 
of  severe  and  unkindly  judges.  Between  equals  in  age  or  in 
understanding,  an  ironical  reproof,  sometimes  expressing  so  much 
esteem  and  unanimity,  rests  on  the  same  assumed  existence  of  adver¬ 
saries  whose  language  we  pretend  to  adopt.  A  laborious  country 
curate  comes  home  at  two  in  the  morning  from  christening  a  sick 
child  or  attending  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man,  and  his  cheery  wife 
(if  he  has  one),  instead  of  maundering  about  his  piety  and  bene¬ 
volence,  which  she  has  been  all  the  while  revering  in  secret,  taunts 
him  with  keeping  unseasonable  hours.  Or  a  tutor,  puzzled  for  the 
moment  in  setting  work  to  a  pupil  of  genius  and  hard  industry, 
will  tell  him  that  it  is  no  joke  keeping  up  to  the  mark  such  an 
idle  dog  as  he  is.  And  just  as  we  may  express  our  sense  of  other 
people’s  excellence  by  an  ironical  reproof,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
an  ironical  self-commendation  we  may  lay  bare  our  own  failings. 
But,  in  this  case,  instead  of  adopting  the  language  of  imaginary 
adversaries,  we  feign  to  be  defending  ourselves  against  unfavour¬ 
able  critics.  And  lastly  (though  this  is  far  from  being  in  all 
cases  a  sportive  use  of  irony)  we  may  hint  at  our  own  good  points 
by  means  of  an  ironical  self-depreciation  —  only,  however,  in  the 
presence  of  known  friends,  or  of  those  whom  we  have  good  reason 
to  suppose  to  be  decidedly  on  our  side.  It  is  not  until  the  popu¬ 
lace  have  been  worked  up  to  a  tolerably  safe  pitch  of  excitement, 
that  Antony  trusts  himself  to  say :  — 

I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech 
To  stir  men’s  blood ;  I  only  speak  right  on. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  has  done  little  more  than  hint  at  the  irony  of 
Socrates,  so  famous  and  so  much  discussed  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  It  must  have  been  a  singularly  pervading  element 
of  his  discourse  which  was  spoken  oi  even  by  his  contemporaries  as 
his  “customary  irony,”  and  the  records  which  could,  in  the  eye 
of  a  modem  comedian,  make  “Socratick”  and  “ironick”  con¬ 
vertible  terms :  — 

Most  Socratick  Lady ! 

Or,  if  you  will,  ironick  ! 

BenJonson.  {New  Inn.) 

More  than  one  ancient  critic,  mistaking  the  aim  and  design  of 
Socrates,  suspected  him  of  having  merely  amused  himself  with 


ingenious  paradox,  and  described  him  as  a  buffoon  whose  delight 
it  was  to  turn  every  one  into  ridicule.  Even  Bacon  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  quite  clear  in  his  application  to  Socrates  of  the  term 
“ironical.”  “  Socrates,”  he  says  in  the  Apophthegms,  “  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  be  the  wisest  man  in  Greece, 
which  he  would  put  from  himself,  ironically  saying,  ( There  could 
be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the  oracle  except  this — that  he  was  not 
wise,  and  knew  it ;  and  others  were  not  wise  and  knew  it  not.’  ” 
But  this  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  real  estimate  of  himself,  as 
well  as  of  his  countrymen.  And  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
practice  in  which  his  dialectical  irony  really  consisted  —  namely,  in 
the  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ignorant  learner,  asking  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  better  informed  person.  To  place  the  adversary’s 
opinion  in  the  foreground,  saluting  it  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect,  while  realiy  busied  in  withdrawing  one  by  one  all  the  sup¬ 
ports  on  which  it  rests,  never  ceasing  to  approach  it  with  an  air  of 
deference  until  it  has  been  completely  undermined  and  left  to  sink 
by  the  weight  of  its  own  absurdity, —  all  this  was  in  no  way  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  very  humblest  estimate  of  himself.  The  attitude 
thus  assumed  by  Socrates  was,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  observed,  essential 
as  an  excuse  for  his  practice  as  a  questioner.  It  contributed  to  add 
zest  and  novelty  to  his  conversation,  and  totally  banished  from  it 
both  didactic  pedantry  and  seeming  bias  as  an  advocate,  which  to 
one  who  talked  so  much  was  of  no  small  advantage.  Besides,  it 
will  not  have  escaped  notice  that  irony  and  humour  are  closely 
allied.  The  confines  of  one  constantly  overlap  those  of  the  other, 
and  Socrates  had  probably  as  keen  a  sense  of  humour  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived. 

To  turn  away  now  from  the  irony  of  conversation  and  of  books, 
there  is  a  form  which  may  be  called,  by  comparison,  practical 
irony,  and  which  has  for  its  field  the  lives  and  actions  of  men 
rather  than  their  words.  There  is,  first,  the  practical  irony  of 
wanton  or  malicious  purpose ;  by  which,  for  the  sake  of  extracting 
ridicule,  if  not  for  worse  ends,  one  man  humours  the  folly  of  another. 
This  kind  of  deception  shows  its  darkest  side  when  flattery,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  cherishes  passions  and  panders  to  wishes 
which  are  hurrying  their  unconscious  slave  to  ruin.  Such  is  the 
irony  with  which  Timon  gives  his  gold  to  Alcibiades  ;  with  which 
the  weird  women  feed  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Macbeth ;  and  with 
which  Mephistopheles  accompanies  his  victim  on  his  fatal  career. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  in  passing,  that  the  interview  between 
Mephistopheles  (as  Faust)  aud  the  young  scholar  contains  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  passages  of  verbal  irony  to  be  met  with  in 
literature.  What  could  be  more  delicately  veiled  than  the  satire 
upon  words  as  opposed  to  things  P — 

Mepliist.  ....  Generally  speaking,  stick  to  words ;  you  will  then 
pass  through  the  safe  gate  into  the  temple  of  certainty. 

Student.  But  there  must  be  some  meaning  connected  with  the  word. 

Mepliist.  Right !  only  we  must  not  be  too  anxious  about  that ;  for  it  is 
precisely  where  meaning  fails  that  a  word  comes  in  most  opportunely. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  practical  irony  which  is  not  only 
entirely  freed  from  these  dark  shades,  but  which  harmonizes  with 
the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  and  benevolence.  A  man  of  superior 
capacity  and  information,  who  is  at  the  same  time  thrown  into  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse  with  those  who  are  less  able  or  less  well  informed 
than  himself,  will  hardly  pass  a  day  without  being  conscious  of 
employing  this  sort  of  irony.  He  finds  himself  often  compelled  to 
assent  to  propositions  which,  though  perfectly  true  in  themselves, 
will  lead,  as  he  is  well  aware,  to  erroneous  inferences  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker.  The  reason  is,  either  that  circumstances  make  it 
impossible  for  him  at  the  time  to  subjoin  the  proper  limitations, 
or  that  the  person  he  is  addressing  is  incapable  of  understanding 
them.  No  one  who  is  ever  so  little  habituated  to  reflection  on 
the  politics  and  the  theological  disputes  of  our  own  time  and 
country,  will  fail  to  supply  himself  with  abundant  instances  of 
this  species  of  irony.  Side  by  side  with  it  we  may  place  that 
reticence  with  which  a  friend  may  accede  to  the  wishes  of  one 
who  is  dear  to  him,  though  he  foresees  that  they  will  probably 
end  in  disappointment  and  vexation  —  an  ironical  reticence  which 
may  originate  partly  in  an  unwillingness  to  decide  for  another, 
and  partly  in  the  expectation  that  disappointment  may  prove  more 
salutary  than  privation.  Of  this  kind  was  the  irony  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate  father  in  the  parable ;  and  it  was  with  this  that  the 
degraded  and  terrified  Balaam,  weakly  offering  to  turn  back  again, 
was  sternly  bidden  to  “  go  with  the  men.” 

Last  in  the  catalogue,  and  occupying  a  sublime  position  by 
itself,  comes  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  the 
“  irony  of  fate.”  History  teems  with  examples,  and  there  are  few 
of  us  who  cannot  supplement  the  examples  of  history  with  others 
taken  from  our  own  lives.  Objects  long  and  impatiently 
pursued  have  been  attained  with  indifference  or  disgust ;  changes 
anticipated  with  anxiety  or  dread  have  brought  with  them 
the  fulfilment  of  the  most  ardent  wishes ;  events  from  which  the 
utmost  good  or  evil  has  been  expected  have  passed  without  leaving 
a  trace ;  and  persons  or  things  which  have  hardly  been  heeded  at 
all  turn  out  to  be  the  arbiters  or  the  turning-points  of  our  fortunes. 
When,  after  an  interval,  we  look  back,  we  are  in  a  position  to  see 
the  full  extent  of  this  mockery  of  fate.  What  we  then  see  in  retro¬ 
spect,  we  may  conceive  of  a  superior  intelligence,  exempt  from  our 
passions,  seeing  always.  And  dramatic  irony  —  the  irony  of 
Sophocles,  in  particular  —  consists  in  the  contrasts  open  to 
the  spectator  when  placed  in  the  position  of  such  a  superior 
being  with  reference  to  the  little  world  created  by  the 
poet.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  confusion  and  misery  with 
which  CEdipus  Rex  ©pens,  the  royal  house  alone  is  calm  and 
j  secure.  The  King,  beloved  and  revered,  is  the  object  towards 
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which  all  eyes  are  turned  for  succour.  Yet  this  very  man  not 
only  is — hut  by  unconscious  steps  proves  himself  to  he — the  very 
fount  and  source  of  the  public  calamity,  and  is  left  at  the  end  of 
the  play  a  hopeless,  self-blinded  outcast.  Reversing  the  picture, 
we  see,  apparently,  in  the  first  scenes  of  ( Edipus  Coloncus,  the  same 
fallen  and  pitiable  being.  Yet  this  seemingly  destitute  wanderer 
is  now  the  obj  ect  of  the  special  protection  of  heaven ;  he  is  not 
only  a  pious,  but  a  sacred  and  prophetic  man ;  and  two  powerful 
States  are  to  contend  with  one  another  for  the  possession  of  his 
person,  and  the  right  of  paying  honours  to  his  tomb.  Such  are 
two  of  the  chief  instances  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  worked  out 
the  exhibition  of  this  sublime  irony  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles. 
The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  tremendous 
parallel  in  the  opening  scenes  of  King  Lear.  Nor,  when  once 
indicated,  need  the  subject  be  pursued  further  here.  We  will  only 
add,  that  the  pregnant  observations  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  seem  to  us  to 
be  well  worthy  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  reader  of  Sophocles, 
but  of  literary  students  generally. 


DEANERIES. 

ORD  PALMERSTON  is  singularly  lucky — or,  as  some  of  his 
predecessors  would  have  thought  him,  singularly  unlucky — 
in  being  called  on  to  supply  the  Church  with  countless  dignitaries, 
great  and  small,  at  the  same  moment.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
eople  gain  a  step  by  the  death  of  one  great  personage.  An  arch- 
ishopric  becomes  vacant,  and,  by  a  dozenth  link  in  the  chain  of 
events,  a  curate  becomes  a  vicar.  Canterbury  vacates  York,  York 
vacates  Gloucester,  Gloucester  vacates  Exeter  Deanery,  Exeter 
Deanery  vacates  Wells  Canonry,  and  even  this  may  probably  involve 
promotion  to  two  or  three  smaller  people  in  their  several  degrees, 
moving  in  too  humble  an  orbit  for  Prime  Ministers  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them .  The  process  indeed  is  a  long  one.  At  the  moment 
when  we  write,  Dr.  Thomson  is  not  yet  Archbishop  of  York,  nor  even 
Archbishop-elect,  though  he  may  possibly  become  the  latter  before 
we  make  our  next  weekly  appearance.  Therefore,  a  fortiori,  no 
formal  appointment  can  yet  take  place  to  any  of  the  smaller  offices 
which  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner  will  gradually  vacate.  Exeter, 
then,  has  still  a  Dean  in  possession,  though  it  has  also  what  we 
suppose  we  must  yield  to  the  stream  and  call  a  Dean-designate. 
While  so  many  greater  appointments  were  in  suspense,  the  vacancy 
of  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester  seemed  to  be  quite  forgotten.  No 
appointment  was  made  for  a  long  time,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
know  or  to  ask  to  whom  the  preferment  would  come.  However, 
Gloucester  was  suddenly  provided  with  a  Dean,  and  as  no  eonye 
delire  was  needed,  and  as  no  promotion  elsewhere  had  to  be 
waited  for,  the  period  of  Designatehood  in  this  case  was  very  short 
indeed. 

The  appointments  to  these  two  Deaneries  are  not  very  remark¬ 
able  in  themselves,  but  they  suggest  one  or  two  reflections  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  appointments  in  general.  Lord  Palmerston  has  given 
the  two  vacant  posts  to  two  elderly  clergymen,  both  of  them 
Canons  of  the  same  Cathedral,  both  of  them  retired  rectors  in  the 
same  diocese,  both  in  different  degrees  connected  with  nobility, 
and  both  of  that  school  of  theology  which,  it  would  seem,  is  for 
the  future  to  be  content  with  deaneries  instead  of  bishoprics. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  represents  that  school  in  an  extreme  or 
offensive  form.  One,  indeed,  is  not  only  eminently  the  reverse,  but 
adds  also  an  amount  of  academical  distinction  which  will  effectually 
distinguish  him  from  his  brother  at  Carlisle.  As  things  go,  there 
is  nothing  at  all  monstrous  in  either  appointment.  The  reputation 
of  both  the  new  Deans  is  local  rather  than  general,  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  other  holders  of  the  same  office.  If  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  permanently  to  descend  from  the  post  of  bishop- 
maker  to  that  of  dean-maker,  our  Cathedrals  may  think  themselves 
lucky  if  they  never  get  worse  served. 

It  is,  then,  with  no  sort  of  feeling  of  disrespect  to  either  of  the 
new  Deans,  that  we  ask  whether  their  appointments  do  not  impl-y 
a  concealed  belief  that  there  might  just  as  well  be  no  Deans  at  all. 
Such  a  belief  is,  in  truth,  implied  in  nearly  all  Decanal  appoint¬ 
ments,  good  and  bad.  The  theory  is,  that  a  Dean  has  nothing  to 
do,  that  the  office  requires  no  sort  of  qualification,  and  that  one 
man  will  make  as  good  a  Dean  as  another.  The  office,  combining 
a  fair  income,  a  certain  amount  of  dignity,  and  little  or  no  work, 
will  seem,  to  an  unconscientious  Minister,  exactly  the  place  for  a 
kinsman  or  partisan  whom  it  would  be  hardly  decent  to  thrust 
into  a  bishopric.  To  a  conscientious  Minister  ft  will  seem  exactly 
the  place  for  a  clergyman  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  whom  it  is  a  reward  of  past  services,  a  sort  of 
comfortable  cushion  for  a  man  wishing  to  retire  from  more  active 
duties.  The  one  view  is  creditable,  the  other  is  discreditable ;  one 
makes  the  better  Deans,  the  other  the  worse ;  but  both  alike  go 
on  the  principle  that  the  Decanal  office  is  a  perfect  sinecure,  that 
the  office  has  no  duties,  and  needs  no  qualifications.  It  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  some  of  our  Deaneries  are  at  this  moment  as  well 
filled  as  they  possibly  could  be;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
even  in  these  cases,  the  choice  is  a  matter  of  good  luck  rather  than 
of  deliberate  purpose.  The  Ministers  who  made  the  appointments 
we  have  in  our  mind  thought  of  promoting  good  men,  but  they 
hardly  thought  of  making  good  Deans.  In  promoting  good  men, 
they  luckily  made  good  Deans  also.  But  we  may  feel  sure  that 
the  chief  idea  in  their  minds  was  much  more  that  of  rewarding 
past  services  than  that  of  giving  an  opportunity  for  future  services. 
Indeed,  we  feel  quite  sure  that  fault  would  be  found  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Dean  on  the  ground,  not  of  his  having  done  any¬ 
thing,  but  of  his  being  likely  to  do  something.  It  would  be  thought 


like  giving  a  prize  labourer  his  pair  of  breeches  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  instead  of  at  its  ending.  S.G.O.  would  be  sure  to  find  out 
somebody  in  his  diocese  both  older  and  poorer,  and,  therefore, 
more  deserving  of  the  place. 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  office 
of  a  Dean  has  some  distinctive  duties,  requiring  distinctive  quali¬ 
fications  ;  indeed,  if  it  is  not  so,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  order  of  Dean  at  all.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
man  may  be  good,  clever,  learned,  useful  in  some  other  line  of 
duty,' any  or  all  of  these  things  at  once,  and  yet  not  be  fitted  to 
be  a  Dean.  We  do  not  take  any  transcendental  view  of  a  Dean’s 
functions.  The  old  theory  of  the  Chapter  being  the  Bishop’s 
Council  is  beautiful  as  a  theory,  but  it  is  hardly  very  practical  just 
now.  To  restore  the  position  of  a  Chapter  as  such  a  Council 
would  require  much  more  extensive  changes  than  any  that  we  are 
now  thinking  of.  On  the  other  hand,  we  certainly  think  that  a 
Dean  has  something  else  to  do  than  merely  to  give  good  dinners. 
We  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not;  but  we  see  no  special  reason 
why  he  should.  The  old  duty  of  keeping  hospitality,  enjoined  by 
most  of  the  old  Cathedral  Statutes,  meant  something  quite  different; 
and  really,  now  that  the  Decanal  incomes  are  cut  down  as  they 
are,  a  Dean  who  has  nothing  but  his  Deanery  must  find  the 
giving  of  many  good  dinners  rather  a  hard  matter.  A  life  income 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  very  often  a  palace  to  live  in,  must  in 
truth  be  sometimes  rather  a  condition  of  splendid  misery.  But, 
setting  aside  his  rather  visionary  functions  as  the  Bishop’s  chief 
councillor,  and  setting  aside  his  supposed  secular  duties  as  a  principal 
dinner-giver  in  his  city,  a  Dean  seems  to  us  to  have  very  practical 
duties,  requiring  very  practical  qualifications,  in  his  office  as  chief 
guardian  of  the  Cathedral  Church.  The  Dean  has  to  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  an  ancient  corporation,  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  services  of  one  of  those  glorious 
buildings  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  generally  appreciated 
every  day.  Here  are  real  and  practical,  though  not  onerous  or  over¬ 
whelming,  duties.  Whether  the  fabric  of  the  Minster  is  preserved  as 
it  ought  to  be,  whether  the  services  are  performed  as  they  ought 
to  be,  depends  more  upon  the  Dean  than  upon  anybody  else.  A  good 
Dean  cannot  always  at  once  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be ; 
but  under  a  bad  Dean  they  are  sure  to  be  what  they  ought  not  to 
be.  It  follows  at  once  that  a  Dean  should  be  a  man  who  under¬ 
stands  and  loves  the  old  Cathedral  system,  to  whom  the  Minster, 
its  fabric,  its  services,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  are  a  pleasure  and 
not  a  burden.  Now  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  matter  'of  taste 
and  temperament.  Many  most  excellent  and  useful  men  care  very 
little  for  these  things.  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  they  should 
be  put  in  some  place  where  they  can  be  useful  in  their  own  way, 
and  not  be  made  Deans,  where  they  are  out  of  place.  A  Dean 
should,  if  possible,  be  personally  an  ecclesiastical  antiquary  and  an 
ecclesiastical  musician.  At  the  very  least,  he  should  be  one  who 
appreciates  and  loves  ecclesiastical  music  and  ecclesiastical  antiqui¬ 
ties,  who,  if  he  cannot  do  everything  himself,  at  least  knows 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  who  are  the  proper  people  to  set  to  do 
it.  He  should  be  a  man  whose  tastes  will  lead  him  to  master 
every  detail  of  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  society  at  whose 
head  he  is  placed,  who  will  love  every  stone  of  the  fabric  of 
which  he  is  the  chief  guardian,  who  will  make  it  his  pride  to 
be  the  conservator  both  of  it  and  of  its  subordinate  buildings, 
whose  whole  heart  and  soul  will  go  along  with  that  more  splendid 
form  of  worship  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  be  the  chief 
minister.  Such  a  man  will  find  plenty  to  do  as  a  Dean ;  but  if  a 
man  is  appointed  who  cares  for  none  of  these  things,  to  whom  the 
Minster  and  its  services  are  simply  a  puzzle  or  a  burden,  he  will  be 
of  no  use,  and,  being  of  no  use,  he  will  certainly  be  the  opposite.  The 
Minster  and  its  services  will  be  either  neglected  or  subjected  to 
ignorant,  though  well-meaning,  alterations ;  and  its  head,  finding- 
nothing  to  do  in  his  own  office,  will  join  with  it  some  other,  in 
which  he  may  be  more  at  home  and  more  useful,  but  whose 
acceptance  is  at  once  a  confession  of  his  uselessness  as  a  Dean. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  turn  our  thirty 
Deaneries,  or  thereabouts,  into  mere  exhibitions  for  ecclesiastical 
antiquaries.  All  we  say  is,  that  a  man  cannot  be  useful  as  a 
Dean  without  a  strong  taste  for,  or  at  least  a  full  appreciation  of, 
those  particular  objects  which  it  is  his  special  business  to  look 
after.  A  Dean  ought  to  be  this,  and  he  ought  to  be  several  things 
besides.  He  ought  to  be  an  effective  preacher — a  popular  preacher 
in  the  best  sense — one  disposed  in  every  way  to  popularize  the 
Minster  and  its  worship,  to  treat  it  really  as  the  Mother-Church  of 
the  Diocese,  and  not  as  the  private  chapel  of  four  or  five  clergymen. 
He  should  be  a  man  able  to  fill  a  prominent  position  without 
giving  himself  any  of  the  airs  of  a  dignitary ;  he  should  be  able  to 
take  a  lead  in  every  good  work  in  the  City  and  Diocese ;  he  should 
be  able  to  avoid  either  setting  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  his  Bishop, 
or  making  himself  a  Don  to  his  Minor  Canons.  In  short,  a  Dean 
is  as  little  to  be  taken  at  haphazard  as  anybody  else.  He  has 
something  to  do,  if  we  only  hit  upon  the  right  man  to  do  it.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  his  duties  being  somewhat  indefinite,  they 
are  more  easily  neglected.  A  Bishop  or  a  Rector  may  do  his  work 
well  or  ill,  but  he  can  hardly  help  doing  something.  A  Dean,  if 
he  despises  or  does  not  understand  his  craft,  may  sink  into  utter 
nullity. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  providing  of  good  Deans  is 
that  the  specially  Decanal  virtues  may  often  be  found  in  the 
highest  degree  in  a  man  who  has  had  no  opportunities  of 
making  himself  prominent,  and  -who  is  not  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  Prime  Minister.  A  younger  man,  who  will 
give  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Cathedral,  will  often  be  more 
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useful  than  an  older  one  who  goes  to  his  Deanery  simply  as  a 
refuge  from  harder  work.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not ;  some  of 
our  very  best  Deans  are  men  who  have  thus  retired  from  harder 
work  ;  but  the  other  class  may  surely  have  a  chance  now  and  then. 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  sort  of  virtues  which  we  speak 
of  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to  a  man's  Bishop  or  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours  than  they  are  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  But  the 
nomination  by  the  Crown  was  originally  peculiar  to  the  Cathedrals 
of  the  New  Foundation.  In  the  Old  Foundations  the  Chapter  used 
to  elect,  and  the  appointment  has  been  only  gradually  transferred 
to  the  Crown.  Election  by  the  inner  Chapter — by  the  small  body 
of  Residentiaries — is,  whether  applied  to  a  Deanery,  or  to  any  other 
office,  the  very  worst  mode  of  appointment  that  can  be  thought  of. 
It  would  be  better  to  toss  up,  or  to  give  the  advowson  of  the  place 
to  the  first  man  you  meet  in  the  street.  But  election  by  the  real 
Chapter — by  the  whole  body  of  Canons — that  is,  by  the  pick  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  was  what  was  originally  intended;  and  it 
would  probably  be  the  best  mode  of  appointment  of  any.  In  the 
Welsh  Cathedrals,  the  Deans  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
appointed  by  the  Bishops.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  this.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the  Dean  will  thus  depend 
very  much  on  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  Bishop.  A  bad 
Bishop  may  do  as  badly  as  a  bad  Premier,  but  a  good  Bishop 
will  probably  do  better  than  a  good  Premier.  The  Cathedral  of 
Llandaff,  for  instance,  has  been  happy  in  three  successive 
Deans  who  have  given  their  whole  energies  to  the  noble  work  of 
raising  their  ruined  Minster  from  the  ground.  And  where  this  mode 
of  appointment  exists,  it  is  evident  that  the  Dean  is  more  likely  to 
pull  well  together  both  with  the  Bishop  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
diocese  than  when  he  comes  among  them  as  an  utter  stranger  to 
both.  Certain  it  is  that  Llandaff  is  about  the  only  English  diocese 
where  we  see  the  Bishop  standing  forth,  as  in  old  times,  as  the 
chief  doer  —  wre  may  add,  as  the  chronicler — of  the  rebuilding  of 
his  own  Cathedral. 

We  repeat  that,  as  things  go,  we  have  no  special  quarrel  with 
the  new  appointments.  If  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  to  be  Dean-maker, 
we  may  be  very  thankful  to  him  for  making  so  good  a  choice  as 
Mr.  Brodrick.  Still,  we  confess  that  our  ideal  Deans  are  to  be 
looked  for  elsewhere,  and  that  not  in  Utopia,  but  in  actual  stone 
and  mortar  English  Minsters.  The  whole  system  of  Dean-making 
needs  reform  ;  but  it  is  something  when,  even  by  a  happy  accident, 
the  chief  stall  of  any  minster  is  so  well  filled  as  it  is  in  those  of 
Peterborough  and  Chichester. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  SLAVERY. 

IIE  direction  of  human  emigration  has  been  a  fertile  theme 
of  historical  comment  and  philosophical  speculation.  The 
history  of  Europe  and  Asia  affords  abundant  material  for  both. 
The  present  phenomena  of  the  New  World  appear  to  reproduce  the 
experience  of  the  Old.  In  both  cases,  the  main  tide  runs  from  east 
to  west,  and  to  this  the  attention  of  observers  is  solely  or  chiefly 
directed.  In  both  there  is  found  another  current  which  has  been 
less  noticed,  setting  towards  the  South;  and  in  America  this 
phenomenon  deserves  more  accurate  investigation  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  The  tendency  of  emigration  towards  the  West 
is  unmistakeable,  and  easily  explained,  but  the  existence  of  a 
similar  tendency  towards  the  South  has  been  overlooked  or  mis¬ 
understood.  And  yet  the  rapid  spread  of  the  white  race  towards 
the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  lias  been  almost  as 
important  to  the  world,  and  has  exercised  as  great  an  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  United  States,  as  the  vast  influx 
of  population  into  the  North-Western  territory ;  while  the 
southward  migration  of  slavery  and  the  servile  race  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  America,  and 
has  done  as  much  to  mould  that  history  as  any  other  cause 
whose  operation  can  be  traced  in  the  events  of  the  last  century. 
A  hundred  years  ago  slavery  was  universal,  or  all  but  universal, 
in  the  Colonies.  It  has  gradually  disappeared  from  every  State 
north  of  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line,  and  with  it  the  negro  race  has 
also  almost  vanished.  When  we  come  to  trace  the  history  of 
that  disappearance,  we  find  it  attributable  to  none  of  those 
doctrines  which  have  gained  ground  during  the  last  fifty  years  — 
to  no  spread  of  Abolitionist  convictions  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  inducing  them  to  liberate  the  fellowmen  whom  they  felt 
it  wrong  to  retain  in  bondage  —  to  no  such  awakening  of  the 
national  conscience  as  induced  England,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice, 
to  clear  herself  from  a  great  national  sin  —  but  simply  and  solely 
to  the  operation  of  economical  laws.  Two  causes  contributed  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  North— the  fact  that  slavery  did  not 
pay  there,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  found  to  pay  admirably  in  the 
South.  The  first  alone  would  not  have  sufficed.  The  desire  to 
retain  a.  useful  and  amenable  class  of  domestic  servants —  a  thing 
which,  in  a  land  where  democracy  is  rampant  and  equality  is  not 
only  theoretically  taught  but  practically  asserted,  is  hardly  to  be 
accomplished  would  have  led  to  the  continuance  of  domestic 
slavery,  but  for  the  temptation  afforded  by  the  rising  value  of 
slaves  in  the  South,  due  partly  to  the  spread  of  cultivation,  and 
partly  to  the  immense  stimulus  supplied  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  cotton  manufacture.  It  was  very  easy,  therefore,  to  get  rid 
of  slavery  and  of  the  slaves  together ;  and  this  was  what  was  actually 
done.  There  was  little  or  no  emancipation — there  was  a  foreseen, 
cautious,  and  gradual  abolition,  during  which  process  the  saleable 
negroes  were  sent  or  carried  South. 

The  same  process  would  naturally  have  taken  place  in  Virginia, 


Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and,  perhaps,  in  Missouri,  but  for  two 
points  in  which  those  States  differ  from  their  Northern  neighbours. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  considerable  districts  in  which  slave 
labour  still  pays,  and  probably  will  always  continue  to  pay,  well, 
though  not  so  well  as  in  the  Gulf  States ;  and  Southern  landowners 
are  almost  as  unwilling  as  Englishmen  to  quit  their  ancestral 
estates,  merely  because  they  might  employ  their  means 
to  greater  advantage  in  a  distant  and  less  civilized  region. 
Secondly,  there  are  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  very  many  old  and 
honoured  families,  of  considerable  wealth,  aristocratic  temper,  and 
great  influence,  who  have  no  will  to  part  on  any  terms  with  their 
hereditary  household  slaves,  or  subject  themselves  to  the  miseries 
which  the  insolence  and  worthlessness  of  Irish  or  American  hired 
servants  inflict  on  Northern  families.  It  may  be  added  that 
Northern  Abolitionism  has  awakened  in  the  Border  States  an 
intense  antagonistic  feeling,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
obstacle  to  the  gradual  eradication  of  slavery  from  those  parts  in 
which  it  has  ceased  to  be  profitable.  John  Brown  did  as  much  as 
one  man  could  do  to  make  abolition  impossible  in  Virginia  for  half 
a  century  to  come  ;  and  had  the  Union  been  maintained,  no  man 
now  living  could  have  hoped  to  see  any  steps  taken  towards  the 
deliverance  of  the  Old  Dominion  from  the  institution  which  had 
been  so  lawlessly  assailed.  Nevertheless,  slavery  in  the  Border 
States  is  almost  stationary.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia  there  is  no 
room  for  its  further  expansion.  All  the  soils  which  are  suited 
to  the  production  of  slave-labour  are  already  occupied, 
and  do  not  promise  to  repay  the  employment  of  any  large 
additional  number  of  hands.  Consequently,  the  increase  of  the 
slave  population  of  these  States  drains  off  to  the  South,  exactly  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  of  the  North-eastern  population 
passes  away  to  the  West.  Hence  arises  an  error,  which  the  more 
astute  of  the  Northern  Abolutionists  have  diligently  propagated, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  English  writers  -who  might  have 
been  expected  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  facts  of  the 
case.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Slave  States — the  former,  and  especially  Virginia, 
being  characterized  as  “  slave-breeding,”  while  the  latter,  and 
especially  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  are  stigmatized  as  “  slave-consuming  ”  States. 

In  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  always  used,  they  are 
utterly  untrue.  The  only  evidence  ever  alleged  to  prove  their 
truth  is  the  fact  that  the  slave  population  of  Virginia  in¬ 
creases  very  slowly;  and  this  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  in 
one  way  or  another  the  natural  increase  of  that  population — about 
ten  thousand  per  annum — passes  into  the  more  Southern 
States.  But  this  is  not  what  those  ■who  use  the  phrase 
above  quoted  mean.  They  mean  that  Virginia  raises  slaves  for 
export  as  South  Carolina  raises  rice  or  Georgia  cotton  ;  they  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Virginian  slave¬ 
owners  is  to  breed  slaves  for  sale.  And  in  saying  this  they  show 
not  merely  an  ignorance  of  facts,  but  a  strange  carelessness  of 
figures.  For,  if  this  were  the  case,  taking  the  exported  slaves  at 
their  highest  possible  value,  they  would  only  return  two  pounds 
per  annum  on  each  of  the  slaves  kept  at  home,  or  two  per  cent,  on 
their  average  value  —  far  less  than  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
Slave-breeding,  where  slave  labour  is  not  profitably  employed, 
could  not  possibly  pay.  But  there  are  two  other  ways  in  which 
this  exportation  of  slaves  takes  place,  which  wre  must  not  forget, 
because  they  account  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it.  First, 
masters  emigrate  with  their  slaves.  A  man  finds  that  he  can 
no  longer  make  his  way  in  Virginia ;  reluctantly  he  sells  his 
plantation,  and  betakes  himself  southward  with  his  slaves. 
A  younger  son  knows  that  there  is  no  room  for  him  at 
home;  lie  takes  his  share  of  the  slaves,  and  moves  South. 
Again,  slaves  are  sold  en  masse  by  men  who  fail  in  planting  or 
grow  weary  of  it ;  and  of  those  so  sold  the  maj  ority,  perhaps,  are 
sent  South.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  not  breeding  slaves  for 
sale.  We  had  occasion  to  remark  some  time  since  that  the  traffic 
in  slaves  is  in  exceedingly  bad  odour  in  the  South.  A  slave-trader 
is  held  in  no  better  esteem  than  a  usurer  in  England,  or  a  butcher 
in  India,  and  a  man  who  habitually  sold  his  slaves  would  be 
scouted  by  all  his  respectable  neighbours.  A  Southern  gentleman 
will  sell  a  discontented  slave  at  his  own  request ;  he  will  sell  a 
refractory  slave  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  or  a  girl  that  she  may 
be  married  to  her  lover,  who  belongs  to  a  different  owner ;  but  he 
will  no  more  deal  in  slaves  than  an  English  gentleman  will  turn 
discounter  of  accommodation-bills  or  advertising  money-lender. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  slave-breeders  in  Virginia— it 
is  true  that  this  is  a  fact  with  which  Virginians  are  often  taunted 
in  the  South,  and  the  taunt  is  one  to  which  they  are  keenly  sensi¬ 
tive.  Their  only  reply  is,  first,  that  no  respectable  man  has 
anything  to  do  with  such  a  business,  which  is  perfectly  true, 
but  not  satisfactory ;  and  secondly,  that  the  evil  is  not 
native  to  the  soil  —  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  fact.  It  is 
certainly  said,  and  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  most  of  the  abuses 
which  render  slavery  so  odious  in  England  are  not  chargeable 
on  Southern  men — that  Mrs.  Stowe’s  St.  Clair  is  the  more  common 
type  of  a  Virginian  or  South  Carolinian  planter,  while  the  Legrees 
are  almost  invariably  of  Northern  or  foreign  birth.  However  this 
may  be,  while  it  is  true  that  the  practice  of  breeding  slaves  for 
sale — or,  at  least,  of  regularly  selling  off  the  increase  among  them 
—  does  exist  in  Virginia,  and,  perhaps,  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  not 
true  that  it  is  a  recognised  or  legitimate  business,  or  that  it  is  in 
any  sense  characteristic  of  slavery  as  it  exists  and  is  upheld  in 
those  States. 

The  charge  of  consuming  or  using  up  slaves,  brought  against 
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the  Gulf  States,  is  still  more  absurdly  unjust.  It  is  disproved  at 
once  by  tlie  single  fact  that  while  the  increase  both  of  the  white 
and  of  the  black  population  throughout  the  whole  South  is  exceed- 
rapid,  that  of  the  slaves,  though  unassisted  by  immigration, 
is  considerably  the  more  rapid  of  the  two,  exceeding  25  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  Now  such  an  increase  as  this  is  as  large 
as  can  well  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  any  State ;  and  as  this  is 
the  average  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  no  State 
can  the  natural  increase  be  much  less  than  this  —  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  South  as  a  “  slave-consuming 
State,' ’  in  the  sense  in  which  Cuba  is  a  slave-consumer.  And 
this,  as  we  may  incidentally  observe,  is  the  answer  to  an 
objection  raised  to  the  statement,  otherwise  incontrovertible,  that 
it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  planter — the  greater  part  of  whose 
wealth  consists  of  slaves — that  slaves  should  be  cheapened  by  the 
reopening  of  the  African  trade.  The  objection  was  that  it  must 
be  the  interest  of  the  planter,  as  a  consumer  of  slaves,  that  slave- 
labour  should  be  cheap ;  and  this  might  have  some  force  if  slaves 
were  as  cotton  is  to  the  manufacturer— a  material  to  be  speedily 
used  up  and  done  with  ;  though  if  a  manufacturer  held  a  stock  of 
cotton  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  property,  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  see  the  price  of  cotton  suddenly 
reduced  one  half.  But  slaves  are  to  the  planter,  not  material, 
but  machinery — machinery  which  he  expects  to  work  well  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  from  the  time  (14  years  old)  at  which  it 
is  first  set  to  work.  Now,  if  a  manufacturer  owns  100,000?. 
worth  of  machinery,  and  all  his  other  wealth  is  not  worth  above 
25,000?.,  he  will  certainly  not  desire  a  change  which  would  make 
his  machinery  worth  only  50,000?.,  even  if  he  could  be  sure  that 
the  value  of  liis  other  property  would  be  increased  thereby.  Nor 
can  the  planter  desire  to  see  his  slave  property  depreciated  fifty 
per  cent,  by  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  because,  though  he 
might  be  able  to  produce  cotton  more  cheaply,  yet  as  the  amount 
of  available  cotton  land  is  almost  unlimited,  the  consumer  would 
get  the  whole  benefit  of  that  cheapness,  and  the  planter  would 
only  realize  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  before,  on  a  capital  diminished 
by  one  half.  The  fact,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  no  party  among  the  Southern  slaveholders  is  disposed  to 
tolerate  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  is  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  might  have  been  predicted  by  any  one  who  took 
the  trouble  to  consider  how  the  interests  of  that  class  would  be 
affected  by  such  a  measure^  It  deserves  notice,  moreover,  that 
the  Constitution  which  prohibited  the  slave-trade  for  ever  was 
adopted  by  a  convention  in  which  the  planting  or  so-called  “slave¬ 
consuming  ”  States  were  alone  represented. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  migrate 
southward,  it  wall  be  evident  that  in  no  case  can  there  be  any  fear 
of  its  extension  in  the  Border  Slave  States  5  that,  on  the  contrary, 
predial  slavery  is  likely  to  die  out  there  before  the  advance  of 
free  labour ;  and  that,  though  domestic  slavery  may  be  much 
longer  maintained  by  passion,  habit,  and  prejudice,  its  ultimate 
extinction  therein  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  With  regard  to  the 
Planting  States,  we  do  not  venture  on  any  prediction  —  first, 
because  we  cannot  feel  certain  that  slave-labour  will  ever  become 
unprofitable  in  those  States  ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  cannot, 
as  the  North  has  done,  and  as  the  Border  States  will  do,  get  rid  of 
their  slaves  by  abolishing  slavery  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  state  of  society  in  which  a  free  black  population  shall  exist 
side  by  side  with  a  white  population  of  equal  or  superior  numbers, 
appears  as  yet  insuperable.  We  can  only  feel  sure  that  slavery  is 
not  destined  for  ever  to  disgrace  the  civilization  and  the  Christianity 
of  a  country  peopled  by  a  race  of  English  descent,  English  speech, 
and  English  habits  of  self-government. 


RACING  AND  BETTING. 

T  is  very  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  “  bubble  bets,”  which  for 
some  time  past  have  reflected  an  equivocal  lustre  upon  the 
names  of  several  gallant  officers,  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
military  inquiry.  The  mass  of  the  civilian  public  will  be  of 
opinion  that  the  investigation  has  not  come  at  all  too  soon,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  too  rigorous.  It  is  clear,  from  many  recent  cases, 
that,  among  the  showier  and  idler  portion  of  our  military  heroes, 
the  standard  of  honour  has  become  a  little  rusty,  and  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  cleaning.  W  e  only  trust  that  the  investigation 
has  been  full  and  searching,  and  that  there  will  be  no  shrinking 
from  publicity.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  some  startling 
revelations,  as  instructive  as  those  which  shed  immortal  honour 
over  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  last  spring.  But  if  the  military 
authorities  really  desire  to  recover  for  their  profession  the  esteem 
that  many  recent  scandals  have  rudely  shaken,  they  must,  of  all 
things,  beware  of  the  damning  suspicion  that  there  is  something 
worse  than  meets  the  eye,  which  they  are  sedulously  suppressing. 
Their  only  chance  of  dispelling  the  idea  that  these  scandals  are  the 
result,  not  of  individual  depravity,  but  of  a  generally  lowered  tone, 
is  a  hearty  resolution  to  expose  them  unsparingly. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  rather  hard  that  the  discredit  of  all 
betting  transactions  should  invariably  accrue  to  the  special  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  Turf.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  surround¬ 
ing  it  with  associations,  and  importing  into  it  a  tone,  which  the 
very  universality  of  its  popularity  renders  most  powerful  for  evil. 
Nothing  shows  so  strikingly  the  nature  of  the  feeling  that  is 
gaining  ground  as  the  difference  in  character  between  the  older 
and  the  younger  generation  of  racing  celebrities.  There  are  many 
men  closely  connected  with  the  Turf  who  are  famous  in  other 


spheres,  and  whose  racing  tastes  have  not  hindered  either  their 
activity  or  their  success.  The  two  political  leaders  of  our  rival 
parties  are  instances  that  immediately  suggest  themselves.  But 
such  men  belong  mainly  to  the  older  generation.  Too  many  of 
the  younger  notabilities  of  the  Turf  are  better  known  to  rumour 
than  to  fame.  Their  laurels  have  been  won  in  fields  into  which  the 
historian  declines  to  follow  them.  A  certain  number  of  creditable 
exceptions  may  be  quoted,  but  they  are  exceptions  of  the  kind  that 
prove  the  rule.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Turf  is  gradually 
becoming  the  monopoly  of  the  mauvais  siyets  of  the  community, 
and  that  in  common  repute  it  is  held  to  have  sunk  even  lower  than  it 
really  has.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why  it  should  be  so. 
There  is  no  natural  congeniality  between  the  sport  itself  and  the 
vices  that  gather  round  it.  In  essence,  the  amusement  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  by  experiment  which  of  two  quadrupeds  can  move  its  legs  the 
fastest  seems  as  rational  a  pastime  as  any  other.  Racing  is,  in  fact, 
only  an  agricultural  show  on  a  rather  costly  scale.  That  the 
breeders  of  animals  should  be  encouraged  to  pit  the  merits  of 
their  respective  productions  against  each  other  is  a  recognised 
principle  of  rural  economics.  Just  as  the  pig-breeder  exhibits 
the  fat-acquiring  powers  of  his  pig,  so  the  horse-breeder  naturally 
wishes  to  exhibit  the  running  powers  of  his  horse  5  and  each 
equally  desires  to  prove  that  in  those  excellences  his  beast 
distances  all  other  beasts.  But  how  different  are  the  moral 
accompaniments  of  the  two  operations !  The  owner  of  the  pig 
prepares  his  animal  for  the  contest  in  all  the  quietude  of  bucolic 
simplicity.  No  expensive  staff  of  stud-grooms  is  required  to 
guard  his  animal  against  his  rival’s  arts.  The  neighbouring  hills 
do  not  bristle  with  telescopes,  spying  out  the  rate  at  which  his 
pig  grows  in  fatness.  He  is  not  obliged  to  keep  a  guard,  day  and 
night,  in  the  pigstye  to  prevent  the  animal  from  being  poisoned 
or  put  off  his  feed,  or,  in  some  way  or  other,  illegitimately  checked 
in  his  progress  towards  perfect  obesity.  He  is  allowed  to  continue 
his  interesting  labours  without,  on  the  one  side,  being  harassed 
by  the  tender  interest  of  all  the  betting-houses,  high  and  low,  in 
London,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being  warned  by  preachers  and 
moralists  that  his  pig  is  helping  to  demoralize  and  ruin  thousands. 
His  happy  exemption  from  all  the  evils  to  which  the  breeder  and 
trainer  of  horses  is  subject  arises  wholly  from  the  fortunate  fact 
that  the  scampish  portion  of  society  have  not  yet  taken  to  betting 
about  pigs ;  and  that,  consequently,  neither  he  nor  his  farm-boys 
are  brought  into  those  direct  relations  with  scampdom  which  too 
often  give  such  a  marked  and  peculiar  character  of  rascality  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  training-stable.  That  fast  men  should  bet  is 
natural  and  intelligible  enough.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  general 
practice  of  sacrificing  everything  for  present  excitement,  which 
is  the  plan  of  their  whole  lives.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain  why  betting  and  racing  should  be  so  closely  iden¬ 
tified  that  a  “  racing  man  ”  means  a  betting  man,  and 
that  a  bet  about  the  spelling  of  a  word  in  a  dictionary 
is  called  a  “Turf-scandal,”  and  is  supposed  to  be,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  fair  subject  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Jockey  Club.  Why  is  it  that  all  the  dissipated  men  in  every  class 
take  to  the  Turf  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  dirty  water  ? 
There  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  men  whose  principal 
occupation  in  life  is  to  consume  alcohol  and  tobacco  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  night,  and  to  conduct  diplomatic  relations  with  St. 
John’s  Wood.  But  why  should  these  ornaments  of  society  honour 
the  Turf  with  their  especial  preference,  to  that  extent  that  they  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  dislodge  all  the  more  respectable  portions  of 
society  ?  The  mysterious  connexion  which  appears  to  exist 
between  horses  and  dogs  on  one  side,  and  the  sins  of  the  flesh  on 
the  other,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  moral  phenomena  of  our  age. 
What  is  it  that  reserves  these  special  quadrupeds  for  this  peculiar 
honour  F  Nobody  is  ever  made  immoral  by  a  taste  for  cows  and 
cats.  The  donkey  has  flourished  in  civilized  society  for  centuries 
without  ever  inflicting  the  slightest  moral  injury  upon  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  But  the  horse,  the  noblest  of 
animals,  seems  to  exhale  an  aroma  of  vice  that  clings  to  all  around 
him.  A  racecourse  is  a  centre  of  demoralization  to  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  miles  round.  The  betting  houses  are  averred, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  the  main  source  of  the  enormous 
dishonesty  which  characterizes  the  race  of  domestic  servants 
in  London.  To  be  a  horsedealer  is,  in  vulgar  repute,  almost 
synonymous  with  being  a  rogue.  The  taint  of  the  trade  is  apt 
to  catch  even  those  who  only  engage  in  it  for  the  occasion. 
Just  as  the  test  of  a  clergyman’s  morality  is  said  to  be  his  power 
of  keeping  his  hands  off  a  stray  umbrella — just  as  you  never  know 
a  woman’s  true  character  till  her  daughters  come  out  —  so  the 
touchstone  of  a  layman’s  honour  is  his  behaviour  in  selling  a  horse 
to  a  dear  friend.  If  he  can  resist  the  temptation  of  playing  his 
friend  a  dirty  trick,  he  may  be  trusted  with  untold  gold.  Yet 
there  seems  no  particular  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the 
traffickers  in  horses  should  not  be  just  as  respectable  as  land- 
agents  or  jewellers.  In  the  same  way,  there  is  no  obvious  reason 
why  a  strong  taste  for  horseflesh  should  be  looked  upon  as  an 
outward  sign  of  dissipated  habits.  But  yet,  if  a  young  gentleman 
of  large  expectations  betrays  a  vehement  inclination  for  the  Turf, 
the  world  concludes  that  he  will  certainly  injure  his  fortune, 
probably  his  prospects  of  usefulness  and  distinction,  and  possibly 
even  his  good  name.  And  the  world  is  generally  right.  Going  to 
the  horses  is  too  apt  to  be  a  preliminary  to  going  to  the  dogs. 

This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
powerful  personages  connected  with  the  Turf.  We  press  it  on 
them  in  a  spirit  friendly  to  this  great  national  sport.  The 
occasions  on  which  all  classes  can  meet  upon  common  ground 
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are  not  so  numerous  that  we  wish  to  see  one  of  them  destroyed ; 
and  the  incidental  benefits  which  flow  from  the  national  love  of 
horses  give  a  special  value  to  the  sport  which  has  done  so  much 
to  bring  the  breed  to  its  present  perfection.  But,  unless  something 
can  be  done  to  abate  this  plague  of  betting,  the  days  of  racing 
are  numbered.  It  has  powerful  friends  now,  and  the  taste 
for  it  is  widely  diffused  ;  but  these  will  not  avail  it  if  the 
moral  sense  of 'the  country  is  strongly  moved  against  it.  In 
course  of  time,  its  present  distinguished  patrons  will  pass  away, 
and  there  are  no  signs  that  their  place  will  be  filled  by  others 
of  equal  influence.  In  the  meantime,  the  scandals  connected  with 
it  multiply,  and  the  aversion  of  the  more  thoughtful  part  of  the 
community  grows  more  decided  every  year.  There  are  few 
neighbourhoods  in  which  some  case  cannot  be  pointed  out  in 
which  fortunes  have  been  crippled  or  prospects  utterly  ruined  by 
a  mania  for  betting.  The  evils  which  the  same  taste,  reflected 
downwards,  produces  among  a  lower  class,  are  greater  than  those 
for  which  the  hells  in  London  were  suppressed.  Foreigners 
make  themselves  very  merry  at  our  righteous  indignation  against 
the  gaming-houses  of  the  Rhine,  when  we  maintain  a  vast 
gaming-house,  more  fruitful  in  ruin,  in  connexion  with  eveiy  race¬ 
course  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  sport  peculiarly  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  fashion,  and,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  fashion  upon  the  Turf 
might  do  much  to  amend  the  present  state  of  things.  For  the 
protection  of  their  own  reputation,  believed  by  them  to  he  in 
danger,  the  Jockey  Club  have  lately  taken  a  step  of  unquestion¬ 
able  vigour.  If  they  can  check  with  so  firm  a  hand  the  great 
offence  of  newspaper  criticism,  they  could  probably  deal  with  the 
minor  sin  of  gambling  if  they  tried.  It  was  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Lord  Winchelsea  that  they  advanced  with  so  much 
courage  against  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Could  they  not,  under 
the  same  experienced  guidance,  take  into  their  consideration  the 
widespread  ruin  and  disgrace  of  which,  year  after  year,  the  passion 
for  betting  is  the  cause  ? 


THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  MARITIME  LAW. 

rj  THOSE  who  read  the  arguments  upon  this  question  will  notice 
-k-  a  circumstance  that  is  common  in  the  discussion  of  most 
practical  questions.  Much  trouble  is  taken  in  arguing  that,  if 
certain  changes  are  made,  others  must  follow.  Such  arguments 
are  very  fascinating,  because  they  give  scope  for  ingenious  logic, 
and  opportunity  for  close  collisions  with  an  adversary.  But  they 
lead  none  the  less  certainly  to  waste  of  time,  not  only  because 
there  are  scarcely  any  two  positions  on  the  same  subject-matter 
between  which  a  necessary  connexion  could  not  be  speciously 
shown  to  exist,  but  inasmuch  as  in  practice  each  question  is 
determined  on  its  own  merits,  not  in  the  way  required  by  a  regard 
to  consistency.  The  present  controversy  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
this  kind.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  our  contemporaries 
and  several  members  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
advocate  the  immunity  from  capture  of  the  private  ships  of  bel¬ 
ligerents,  when  once  beyond  their  own  territorial  waters.  But 
they  demand  this  change,  with  an  amusing  complacency,  as  a  boon 
which  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to  refuse,  now  that  the  immunity 
of  the  goods  of  belligerents  (when  in  neutral  ships)  has  been 
made  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe ;  and  they  aslc  indignantly 
how  politicians,  having  already  conceded  so  much,  can  be  so 
puzzleheaded  as  not  to  give  them  more.  Mr.  Spence,  on  the 
other  hand,  lets  his  denunciation  of  the  same  demand  rest  on 
the  ground  that  if  it  is  conceded,  the  abolition  of  blockade 
must  be  conceded  likewise ;  and  this,  not  because  other 
nations  would  demand  it  as  the  price  of  the  former  conces¬ 
sion,  which  is  probable  enough,  but  because  it  is  “  implied  ”  in 
the  former.  Such  arguments  on  either  side  are  almost  wholly 
worthless.  The  Congress  of  Paris  made  the  change  referred  to, 
because  it  appeared  expedient  in  the  interest  of  neutrals  and  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  If  any  further  change  is  accom¬ 
plished,  it  will  be  because  it  will  in  its  turn  have  appeared 
expedient,  from  considerations  of  the  same  character,  not 
because  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  u  implied  ”  in  any  earlier 
change. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  apart  from  the  dread  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  neutrals,  belligerents  have  always  been  guided,  and  will 
always  be  guided,  in  determining  the  kind  and  the  degree  of 
injury  to  be  inflicted  on  the  enemy  by  nothing  but  their  own 
power  and  the  view  taken  by  themselves  of  their  own  interest. 
The  generals  on  both  sides  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  the 
French  generals  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  habitually  laid  waste 
the  farms  and  carried  off  all  the  moveable  property  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  partly  as  a  means  of  paying  their  own  armies,  and  partly 
because  they'  believed  that  in  this  way  the  enemy  would  be 
reduced  to  submission.  Our  keener  sentiments  of  humanity 
would,  it  is  true,  make  most  Governments  now  hesitate  to 
permit  such  atrocities ;  but,  as  Mr.  Spence  has  pointed  out  with 
great  good  sense,  the  real  ground  of  the  general  immunity  now 
accorded  to  private  property  on  the  enemy’s  soil  is  that  it  could 
not  be  touched  without  surrounding  the  skirts  of  the  invading 
army  with  enemies,  and  plunging  it  into  far  greater  difficulties 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  to  encounter.  It  remains,  however, 
none  the  less  true,  that  a  state  of  ■war  implies  the  right  of  each 
belligerent  to  do  his  enemy  as  much  harm  of  every  kind  as  is 
necessary  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  submission.  And  according 
to  the  hypothesis  on  which  war  is  permitted,  the  belligerent 


himself  is  the  only  judge  of  what  is  necessary.  The  theory  of 
war  supposes  that  each  belligerent  is  convinced  of  wrong  clone  to 
himself  by  the  wickedness  of  his  enemy.  Now,  if  one  individual 
has  been  wronged  by  another,  he  appeals  to  a  court,  and  the  court 
may  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  wrong-doer,  confiscate  his 
property,  or  even  put  him  to  death.  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
court  of  justice  for  nations,  relative  strength  is  still  allowed  to  be 
the  only  arbitrator  between  them,  and  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  say 
that  a  nation  may  not,  against  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  nation, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  hostile  nation  of  its  wrong¬ 
doing,  act  in  a  manner  the  severity  of  which  does  not  exceed  the 
severity  of  the  proceedings  of  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  These 
considerations  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  they  seem  to  have 
wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  ask  for  the  immunity  of 
the  private  ships  of  belligerents  on  the  ground  of  their  capture, 
and  the  fear  of  their  capture,  being  ruinous  to  the  shipowning 
subjects  of  the  belligerent  nation. 

Many  modes  of  injuring  an  enemy  cause  a  degree  of  private 
suffering  disproportionate  to  their  effect  on  the  nation  of  the 
sufferers,  and  the  progress  of  humanity  would  no  doubt  in  any  case 
tend  to  abolish  these."  Others,  as  serving  only  to  reduce  the  power 
of  both  combatants  in  the  same  proportion,  would  yield  to  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  of  good  sense.  And  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  points  of  belligerent  practice  now  under  discussion 
might  in  time  become  obsolete  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways.  But 
what  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  on 
these  topics  is  simply  the  growth  of  the  interdependence  of  nations. 
It  was  out  of  no  care  for  belligerents  that  the  present  discussion  was 
commenced.  The  Liverpool  shipowners  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
accept  the  pre-eminence  in  suffering  for  their  country  which  their 
unhappy  lot  assigns  them.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  hardness  of 
their  case,  it  is  on  behalf  of  neutrals,  not  of  belligerents,  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  anxious.  Not  that  this  century  is  the  first  in 
history  in  which  neutrals  have  suffered  severely  through  the  blows 
aimed  at  belligerents,  any  more  than  blockade  is  the  first  channel 
through  which  they  have  suffered.  When  the  French  laid  waste 
the  Palatinate,  every  neutral  country  that  traded  with  the  great 
cities  on  the  Rhine  must  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
calamity.  But  some  nations  are  now  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  a  large  part  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  mid  in  most  wars  the 
neutral  Powers  are  now  strong  enough  to  impose,  if  they  choose, 
some  restraint  on  the  belligerents.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  a  belligerent  right  should  continue  to  exist 
which  makes  neutrals  suffer  so  largely  in  a  cause  that  is  not  their 
own. 

We  shall,  at  present,  rather  attempt  to  clear  the  ground  than 
give  a  determinate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  commercial  blockade. 
In  the  first  place,  no  war  in  which  we  were  neutrals  could 
seriously  injure  our  commerce  unless  either  Russia  or  America 
were  one  of  the  combatants.  And,  even  in  respect  to  such  a  war, 
the  opponents  of  the  proposed  change  may  borrow  an  argument 
from  its  supporters.  The  latter — quite  as  often,  and  with  quite  as 
much  truth  as  when  they  expound  our  dependence  on  foreign 
trade — expound  in  its  turn  the  comparative  independence  of  foreign 
trade  on  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  ports  of  a  particular 
country.  They  talk  of  the  change  wrought  by  the  introduction 
of  international  railways  quite  as  glibly  as  of  our  dependence  on 
the  South  for  cotton,  and  on  the  North  and  on  Russia  for  corn. 
If  it  is  they  who  profess  to  dread  the  results  to  this  country  of  a 
war  in  which  France  should  blockade  the  ports  of  Russia,  or 
Russia  the  ports  of  America,  it  is  they  also  who  ridicule  the 
worthlessness  of  blockade  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  ourselves 
and  any  other  country.  It  is,  however,  beyond  question,  that  in 
such  a  case  Russian  goods  would  come  to  us  through  Memel,  and 
French  goods  through  the  ports  of  Belgium  and  Italy.  In  the 
same  way,  if  we  went  to  war  with  a  restored  Union,  we  should 
certainly  not  use  the  right  of  blockade  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  American  cotton  and  American  com  ;  while, 
if  we  went  to  war  with  one  of  the  new  Confederacies,  we  should 
receive  its  products  through  the  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances  of  the  South  that  have  made  the  present 
war  so  disastrous  to  neutrals.  A  country,  with  no  neighbours  but 
its  enemy  and  a  semi-barbarous  wholly  roadless  neutral,  may  be 
11  blockaded  ”  with  a  completeness  impossible  in  the  case  of  any 
other  continental  country.  It  is  probable  that  a  hasty  generaliza¬ 
tion  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  present  war  has  much 
to  do  with  the  number  and  the  eagerness  of  the  reformers  of  the 
maritime  code. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  terrible  consequences  to  neutrals  of  the 
right  of  blockade  is,  partly  at  least,  the  result  of  an  exclusive 
attention  to  the  present  war,  that  of  its  great  efficiency  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  offence  is  hardly  justified  by  the  events  of  any  war  in 
history.  The  present  blockade  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  on 
record ;  yet,  if  the  South  is  conquered,  it  will  be  conquered,  not  by 
the  loss  of  its  commerce,  but  by  the  defeat  of  its  armies  and  the 
occupation  of  its  territory.  Nor,  again,  is  any  future  blockade 
likely  to  be  more  effective  than  that  of  the  French  Empire  from 
1803  to  1814;  yet,  but  for  an  accident,  Napoleon  might,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  war,  have  dictated  his  own  terms  six  hundred 
miles  from  his  proper  frontiers  ;  and,  although  her  trade  had  been 
well  nigh  annihilated,  France  was  finally  conquered  only  by  the 
dispersion  of  her  armies  and  the  capture  of  her  capital.  The 
threatened  secession  of  New  England,  and  the  early  peace  which 
terminated  the  Anglo-American  war  of  1812 — 1 8 14,  are  com¬ 
monly  reckoned  a  triumph  of  the  power  of  blockade.  But  this  is, 
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at  the  least,  an  exaggeration ;  for  the  'war  had  heen  opposed  from 
the  first,  by  New  England,  on  political  as  much  as  on  commercial 
grounds,  and  those  States  had  long  before  been  reluctant  sufferers 
under  an  embargo  imposed  by  their  own  Government.  Further 
consideration  may  suggest  some  qualifications ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  Great  Britain — the  most  powerful  maritime 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen — has  conquered  every  enemy,  except 
the  Dutch,  by  means  of  its  army. 

Again,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  current  about  the 
anticipated  results  to  England  of  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
blockade..  The  Times  gravely  announces  that  our  commerce  and 
our  security  will  be  endangered  by  it;  though  the  commerce  of  the 
most  commercial  nation  can  only  increase  when  blockades  no  longer 
terrify,  or  curtail  it,  and  the  security  of  islanders  must  depend 
on  their  defensive  navy ;  and  the  surest  nursery  of  a  navy,  whether 
for  defence  or  for  offence,  is  a  prosperous  mercantile  marine. 
England,  stript  of  the  blockading  power,  would,  in  short,  remain 
as  before  —  impregnable.  She  would  remain  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  and  in  possession  of  the  power  to  transport  armies  and 
means  of  offence  to  any  point  of  the  territory  of  her  enemy  or  her 
allies.  If,  moreover,  she  had  to  conquer  by  means  of  soldiers  and 
subsidies,  she  would  conquer  by  the  same  means  by  which  she 
conquered,  not  only  in  the  Crimean  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  but 
in  every  war  that  she  has  waged  since  she  wrested  from  the  Dutch 
the  first  place  on  the  ocean. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  abolition  of  blockades  would 
remove  the  motive  for  the  interference  of  neutrals ;  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  proved  that  neutrals  have  ever  been  induced  by  such  a 
motive  to  interfere,  or  that,  if  they  interfered,  their  interference 
would  not  increase  the  number  of  the  combatants  rather  than 
restore  peace.  It  has  been  said,  too,  that  the  same  change 
would  tend  to  prolong  wars,  or  render  them  more  frequent,  because 
(apparently)  the  stronger,  deprived  of  the  right  of  blockade,  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  crush  his  enemy  at  the  outset.  This  may  be. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certainly  for  the  interest  of  mankind  that 
the  strong  should  be  able,  without  peril  to  himself,  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  weaker.  We  ourselves  exercised  that  prerogative  of 
the  strong,  in  1851,  when  Greece  was  quickly  reduced  to  sub¬ 
mission  by  the  presence  of  a  blockading  squadron ;  but  that  is  not 
now  thought  a  bright  page  in  our  history.  The  last  exercise  of  a 
like  prerogative  was  in  1859,  when  France  forced  Portugal  to 
grant  what  the  English  Ministry  had  declared  not  to  be  due.  No 
one  out  of  France  then  applauded,  and  France  herself  would 
scarcely  have  pressed  her  point,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  invade 
and  occupy  apart  of  the  Portuguese  territory.  Such  an  argument, 
however,  strange  anywhere,  is  least  of  all  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  Englishmen ;  for  England  claims  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  smaller  States,  not  their  policeman.  Lastly,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  abolition  of  blockade  would  remove  a  powerful  motive 
for  the  interference  of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this  objection  —  and  we  shall  return  to  it  —  though 
some  people  speak  as  if  they  thought  that  war  might  become  a 
sort  of  popular  amusement  were  security  once  given  to  the  private 
property  of  belligerents.  If  a  people  are  really  in  earnest,  the 
example  of  the  Americans  shows  that  they  will  fight,  no  matter 
what  the  amount  of  suffering  —  short  of  starvation  —  that  may  be 
caused  by  commercial  disasters ;  and  if  they  are  not  in  the  sternest 
earnest,  the  people  of  few  countries  would  bear  the  taxation 
required  for  great  military  expeditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  be  told  that 
blockades  must  be  abolished,  because  “nothing  but  an  actual 
mixing  in  hostilities  ”  justifies  a  belligerent  in  touching  a  neutral, 
when  the  writer  from  whom  we  quote  goes  on  to  add  that  “to 
relieve  a  besieged  place  is  actually  to  mix  in  hostilities.”  No 
doubt  Mr.  Westlake — limiting  in  his  own  mind  the  signification  of 
the  word  “  besieged  place  ”  to  that  popularly  accepted,  vague  as 
it  is  —  thinks  the  doctrine  fatal  to  commercial  blockades.  But, 
unless  he  denies  altogether  the  right  of  an  enemy’s  fleet  to  capture 
seaports,  which  would  be  absurd  unless  he  also  denies  the  right  of 
his  army  to  march  on  Paris,  or  Birmingham,  or  Berlin,  and  to 
conquer  whole  provinces  if  it  can  —  a  denial  which  would  itself 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war  —  he  must  at 
least  admit  the  possibility  of  such  ports  as  New  York  and  Mar¬ 
seilles  becoming  “  besieged  places.”  From  this  the  step  is  easy  to 
the  siege  (so  to  speak)  and  blockade  of  a  whole  country.  We 
will  take  an  extreme  case,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  matter 
clearly.  Suppose  a  coalition  of  France,  Russia,  and  America  against 
England,  and  suppose  the  allies  to  have  destroyed  the  English  fleet. 
It  is  clear  that  an  efficient  blockade  of  this  island,  prolonged  for  a 
single  year,  would  go  far  to  reduce  the  Government  to  submission, 
for  Virile  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate  States  only  deprives  the 
people  of  luxuries  and  conveniences,  a  blockade  of  Great  Britain 
would  deprive  its  population  of  food.  We  are,  therefore,  justified 
in  saying  that,  in  this  way,  war  would  be  carried  on  “  with  the 
utmost  vigour,”  and  the  enemy  “  stricken  with  a  most  se\  ere 
blow.”  We  proceed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Westlake,  “  If  the  neutral 
places  himself  where,  when  you  strike  the  enemy,  the  blow  reaches 
him  through  the  enemy,  he  cannot  complain  of  the  vigour  with 
which  you  have  struck.”  Mr.  Westlake  had  already  told  us  that 
a  neutral  had  no  right  to  relieve  a  besieged  port,  although  (we 
presume)  he  had  been  previously  an  habitual  trader  with  the 
ort,  and  would,  therefore,  himself  be  an  immediate  sufferer 
y  his  abstinence ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  quite  unmeaning 
for  him  to  add,  “  but  you  may  not  strike  the  enemy  through  the 
neutral.” 


Further  consideration  would  probably  confirm  the  opinion  that 
there  is  much  exaggeration  current  on  this  question.  In  all 
probable  wars,  the  results  of  a  blockade  to  this  country  would  not 
be  very  serious.  In  wars  between  countries  the  navies  of  which 
were  nearly  equally  powerful,  there  would  be  no  blockade  at  all. 
Nor,  again,  would  a  belligerent  Government  put  in  force  a  blockade 
unless  the  advantage  to  itself  were  beyond  a  doubt,  and  this  would 
not  very  often  be  the  case.  As  Mr.  Spence  puts  it,  the  exercise  of 
blockade  is  optional,  and  would  often  be  declined  by  a  belligerent. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Spence  himself  exaggerates  when  he  says 
that  to  abolish  the  right  of  blockade  would  be  “to  take  away  from 
the  British  navy  its  right  arm  of  efficiency,  and  to  reduce  it  to .  a 
mere  instrument  of  defence.”  We  have  shown  that  it  would  still 
be  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  offence.  But,  after  all,  each 
generation  decides  political  questions  according  to  what  appears  to 
itself  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Our  gene¬ 
ration  will  decide  the  present  question  according  to  the 
estimate  it  may  form  of  the  relative  advantages  to  neutrals 
and  disadvantages  to  belligerents  of  the  change  proposed.  The 
prerogative  vote  of  this  country  will  be  given  on  these  practical 
grounds,  and  on  these  alone.  And  it  will  chiefly  take  into  account 
the  probability  of  our  being  neutral  in  a  war  with  America,  with 
the  degree  of  injury  to  ourselves  under  such  circumstances,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  our  being  ourselves  at  war  with  France,  with 
the  degree  of  inj  ury  to  her  under  such  circumstances,  on  the  other. 
It  is  as  easy  to  exaggerate  the  efficiency  of  blockade  as  an  instrument 
in  terminating  or  preventing  war,  as  it  is  to  depreciate  unduly  the 
efficiency  of  a  fleet  in  assisting  the  offensive  military  operations  of 
an  island  people.  But  in  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  war  with 
France,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
exceptional  vanity  and  fickleness,  to  whom  war  is  still  almost  a 
pastime.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  menace  of  blockade  would 
prevent,  or  its  execution  (except  under  peculiar  circumstances) 
curtail,  a  war,  into  which  a  people  were  drawn  by  strong  passion 
or  a  clear  sense  of  duty  or  of  interest.  But  the  French  are  likely 
to  go  to  war  unswayed  either  by  passion  or  by  duty,  or  even  by 
deliberate  ambition.  A  popular  caprice,  or  a  vague  idea  suddenly 
taking  definite  shape  in  the  brain  of  a  scheming  politician,  may  at 
any  moment  cause  a  prodigious  army  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
France.  In  such  a  crisis  a  very  small  thing  might  turn  the 
scale ;  and  men  may  deem  a  blockade  an  insignificant  instru¬ 
ment  of  offence,  and  yet  be  excused  for  retaining  it,  if  they  think 
that  the  dread  of  it  may,  in  a  fortunate  moment,  expel  from  the 
brain  of  the  French  Emperor  a  dream  full  of  peril  for  the 
world. 

In  conclusion,  one  remark  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
right  of  maritime  capture.  Three  weeks  ago  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
abandon  the  right  of  blockade.  The  same  body  has  since  been 
engaged  for  two  days  in  a  warm  discussion  of  the  right  of  capture ; 
and  a  considerable  majority  has  decided  to  petition  Government  to 
advocate  its  abolition.  But  the  British  Government  might  as 
well  speak  to  the  winds  as  ask  foreign  Powers  to  abandon  the 
right  of  maritime  capture,  while  the  right  of  blockade  is  still 
maintained.  Foreign  Powers  know  well  that  the  strength  of  a 
great  commercial  people  in  maritime  war  lies  in  their  power  of 
blockade,  their  weakness  in  the  immense  commercial  marine, 
the  extension  and  density  of  which  exposes  it  to  easy  plunder. 
Such  a  people  can  easily  blockade  the  ports  of  their  enemy,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  them  adequately  to  protect  their  own  commerce. 
American  experience  has  shown  that  an  effective  blockade,  fatal 
as  it  may  be  to  sailing  vessels,  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  swift  steamers.  And  after  such  a  lesson,  foreign  nations  are 
not  likely  to  throw  away  the  only  possible  mode  of  avenging  the 
insults  and  the  injury  of  a  prolonged  blockade. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

rnilE  transfer  of  the  Cattle  Show  from  Baker  Street  to  the  new 
Ji-  Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington  is  a  great  improvement.  The 
space  now  available  for  the  exhibition  is  larger  than  appears 
necessary ;  but  considering  the  probable  growth  of  future  years  the 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  not  extravagant.  The  Agricultural 
Hall  is  one  of  those  combinations  of  iron  and  glass  with  other 
materials  which  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  Building  of  1851 
has  sho  wn  to  be  so  suitable  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  criticize  this  Hall  as  a  work  of  art ;  first,  because  we  apprehend 
that  the  designer  had  only  in  view  to  produce  a  building  which 
should  answer  its  purpose,  which  this  does ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  work  may  at  least  be  fairly  said  to  be  an  improvement  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  it  is  placed,  seeing  that  the  suburb  of 
Islington  is  not  by  any  means  remarkable  for  the  splendour  or 
elegance  of  the  structures  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  new  Hall  holds  conveniently  all  the  animals  and  machines 
exhibited,  and  it  is  also  able  to  receive  a  large  number  of 
spectators  without  disagreeable  crowding.  Spectators,  it  may  bo 
supposed,  are  gathered  there  from  various  motives.  There  are 
breeders  of  stock  from  all  parts  of  England,  who  feel  a  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  in  the  proceedings.  There  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  persons  of  fleshly  mind  who  see  in  a  noble  Devon  or 
Short-liorned  ox  only  so  many  stone  of  beef,  and  who  care 
not  to  know  the  name  or  country  of  breeder  or  exhibitor ;  but 
whose  hearts  stir  within  them  when  they  learn,  from  a  placard,  that 
some  noted  butcher  of  the  metropolis  has  become  the  purchaser  of 
yonder  mountain  of  fat,  which  sustains  itself  upon  four  slender 
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legs.  There  are  also,  perhaps,  other  persons  who  do  not  so  much 
value  what  they  see  as  the  thoughts  which  the  sight  awakens. 
After  years  of  toil  and  care,  amid  the  din  and  filth  of  a  vast  city, 
comes  back  to  the  mind  a  vision  of  distant  half-forgotten  homes, 
where  yet,  on  summer  evenings  — 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

as  in  days  when  they  were  young  and  happy.  The  features  of 
nature  are  still  the  same,  whether  looked  at  in  childhood  or  old 
age ;  and  the  habits  of  those  who  dwell  face  to  face  -with  nature 
change  but  slowly,  or,  at  least,  they  used  to  be  sufficiently  immu¬ 
table  before  railways  brought  farmers  from  every  county  up  to 
London  to  see  the  cattle-show.  No  doubt  these  farmers  are  all  very 
much  improved  by  what  they  see,  and  perhaps  they  are,  some  of 
them,  also  in  no  small  degree  surprised.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  machines,  there  are  some 
ingenious  and  enthusiastic  persons  who  go-ahead  at  a  pace  which 
the  practical  farmer  would  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with.  There 
seems  to  be,  in  the  present  exhibition,  a  machine  for  performing  every 
operation,  great  and  small,  that  can  occur  upon  a  farm.  Many  of  these 
machines  are  very  beautiful  and  effective ;  and  the  only  question 
that  can  be  raised  about  them  is,  where  are  the  farmers  who  have 
the  money  to  buy  them  and  the  opportunity  to  use  them  profit¬ 
ably?  There  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  Hall,  an  exceedingly  neat¬ 
looking  light  cart — the  very  thing,  we  should  have  said,  to  suit 
two  or  three  gentlemen  who  want  to  drive  over  to  a  friend’s  house 
for  a  day’s  shooting,  taking  their  dogs  with  them,  but  perhaps  not 
quite  so  well  adapted  to  answer  the  character  claimed  for  it  in 
the  catalogue,  of  an  “  improved  market  cart.”  It  is,  doubtless, 
true  that  various  commodities  are  sent  to  various  kinds  of  markets. 
If  the  cart  which  we  so  much  admired  were  designed  to  carry  a 
farmer’s  pretty  daughters  to  the  market  matrimonial,  we  should 
say  that  the  style  and  finish  of  it  were  most  appropriate-  But  if 
it  were  designed  to  carry  to  market  a  farmer  or  farmer’s  wife 
and  a  load  of  eggs  and  butter  from  a  moderate-sized  farm  in,  let 
us  say,  the  fertile  but  not  vehemently  progressive  district  of 
Taunton  Deane,  we  can  only  admire  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  hope  that  he  may  not  be  at  a  loss  for  customers. 
We  admit  that  it  is  rash  to  offer  to  fix  the  limits  of  possible  inno¬ 
vation  ;  but  still  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  farmer  of 
Taunton  Deane  would  think  of  coming  to  market  in  such  a 
sumptuous  vehicle  as  we  have  described  —  not  to  mention  the 
further  improbability  of  his  owning  a  horse  which  would 
not  disgrace  the  cart,  and  the  conceivable  deficiency,  in  his 
owm  person  and  attire,  of  the  smartness  necessary  to  complete  the 
whole  turn-out.  We  have  taken  for  our  example  this  district  of 
Taunton  Deane,  partly  because  it  happens  that  the  Cattle  Show 
contains  abundant  proofs  that  the  farmers  of  that  district  do  know 
how  to  breed  stock,  and  partly  because  vre  have  the  advantage  of 
writing  from  a  lively  personal  recollection  of  how  the  farmers  of 
that  district  rode  to  market  not  very  many  years  ago.  If  such 
beautiful  carts  were  likely  to  come  into  use  there  at  all,  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  Richard  of  Taunton  Deane,  celebrated  in  song, 
could  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  invention.  If  he  had  driven 
over  to  see  his  mistress  in  one  of  these  carts,  drawn  by  a  neat,  fast- 
trotting  horse,  and  not  by  the  Dobbin  of  the  .legend,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  that  mistress  might  have  proved  less  obdurate. 

The  proofs  of  the  skill  of  the  stock-breeders  of  Taunton  Deane 
were  exhibited  among  the  Devon  cattle.  The  beautiful  breed  of 
small  dark-red  animals  which  has  made  Devon  famous  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  as  much  zeal  and  success  in  Somerset.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  cider,  as  regards  which  Devon  enjoys  the  fame  which 
is  earned  by  the  two  counties  jointly.  Another  breed  of  cattle  is 
called  after  a  county  —  Herefordshire  —  of  which  the  repu¬ 
tation  is  in  like  manner  enhanced  by  the  efforts  of  the 
counties  which  border  on  it.  Both  these  breeds  are  very 
much  localized  ;  whereas  another  equally  distinct  and 
favourite  variety  —  the  Shorthorn  —  appear  to  be  indigenous 
wherever  there  are  agriculturists  rich  and  spirited  enough 
to  engage  in  breeding  them.  The  Devon,  the  Hereford,  the 
Sussex,  the  Norfolk  polled,  and  the  Welsh  cattle  are  all 
distinct  tribes,  having  each  its  territorial  limits  and  its  history ; 
but  the  Shorthorns  are  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the 
land.  Thus,  with  all  their  beauty,  they  have  not  the  local  inte¬ 
rest  which  attaches  to  other  varieties  of  English  cattle.  In  beauty 
they  are  equalled  by  the  Devons  only.  We  should  say,  without 
disparagement  to  the  many  splendid  specimens  of  other  classes, 
that  the  Shorthorns  and  Devons  are  the  most  perfect  and  admi¬ 
rable  results  of  English  breeding.  Both  in  these  two,  and  in  the 
other  classes  of  cattle  in  the  Show,  there  are  many  animals  so 
beautiful  that  it  really  seems  a  sacrilege  to  turn  them  into  meat. 
It  were  almost  better  that  the  Christmas  dinner-table  should  be 
poorly  furnished,  than  that  these  shapely  and  gentle  creatures — 
the  pride  of  the  districts  from  which  they  come — should  all  be 
brought  ingloriously  under  the  common  name  of  beef.  We  have  little 
sympathy  with  sheep,  except  perhaps  the  mountaineers,  which 
are  not  fat  enough  to  make  much  figure  in  the  butchers’  shops  at 
Christmas ;  and  as  for  pigs,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  in 
any  other  light  than  as  slightly  animated  bacon.  But,  really,  the 
man  who  could  desire  to  dine  off  one  of  these  symmetrical  Short¬ 
horned  or  Devon  bullocks  must  have  a  rapacious  and  unholy 
appetite,  and  would  eat  his  own  father  if  he  were  fat  and  tender. 
If  those  nations  which  worship  a  cow  were  to  select  a  deity 
at  Islington,  their  superstition. would  not  be  utterly  contemptible. 
It  is  really  lamentable  to  think  that  so  much  beauty  is  to  be 
wilfully  defaced.  Here  and  there,  in  the  Hall,  one  sees  an  artist 


painting  a  picture  of  some  admired  animal  in  the  Show.  It  seems 
odd  that  a  breeder  who  will  keep  a  portrait  of  a  favourite  cow 
should  send  the  original  to  the  slaughter-house,  but  breeders 
appear  to  be  ready  to  do  this  if  they  can  get  their  price.  We  do 
not  say  that  all  the  cattle  exhibited  at  Islington  will  have  become 
beef  by  Christmas  Day,  but  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
would  and  what  would  not ;  and  we  consider  the  interest  of  such 
an  exhibition  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  one  held  at  Battersea — ■ 
where  the  ultimate  end  of  cattle-breeding  was  not  brought 
so  prominently  into  view,  and  a  large  part  of  the  collection 
consisted  of  cows  which  had  calved  too  lately  to  be  at 
all  nearly  fit  for  the  butcher’s  hand,  and  of  bulls  which 
would  never  be  fit  for  it  at  all,  unless,  when  old  and  useless, 
they  might  be  turned  into  cheap  provision  for  the  poor.  We  do 
not  wish  to  spoil  anybody’s  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  by  causing 
remorseful  meditations  on  the  possible  beauty  of  the  animal  which 
may  have  furnished  the  repast ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
protest  against  those  butchers  with  a  balance  at  their  bankers  who 
swagger,  like  monarchs  of  all  they  survey,  about  the  Hall,  digging 
the  ribs  of  one  animal,  pulling  the  tail  of  another,  and  constantly 
forcing  upon  the  minds  of  more  sentimental  people  the  painful 
truth  that  all  these  sleek,  comely,  and  high-bred  creatures  are 
merely  the  commodity  in  which  the  aforesaid  butchers  deal.  One 
cannot  exactly  object  to  the  sticking  up  of  placards  announcing 
the  names  of  purchasers,  but  we  fear  it  is  an  example  of  the  too 
prevalent  disposition  to  turn  all  such  exhibitions,  although  pro¬ 
fessing  to  serve  higher  purposes,  into  a  machinery  for  puffing 
tradesmen. 

The  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  modern  stock-breeders  are 
directed,  with  marvellous  success,  is  to  ensure  the  speediest  possible 
maturity  alike  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  larger  cattle,  so  that  the  money 
expended  on  them  may  be  returned  ■without  the  long  delay  which 
was  submitted  to  in  primitive  and  unscientific  times.  The  same 
motive  operates  to  cause  that  early  bringing  forward  of  thorough¬ 
bred  horses  for  which  two-year- old  races  have  been  so  largely 
established  in  recent  years.  The  ordinary  horse-breeder  wants 
to  have  a  chance  of  getting  back  his  money  promptly,  and 
he  troubles  himself  little  about  the  effect  of  his  operations 
on  the  general  quality  of  English  horses.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  horse-breeding,  this  principle  of  action  is  unsound, 
but,  as  regards  cattle,  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  the  shortest 
road  to  the  only  end  which  possesses  practical  utility.  An 
animal  which  merely  eats  that  it  may  be  eaten  had  better  get 
its  fat  on  as  fast  as  it  can.  The  most  nourishing  kinds  of  food  are 
given  to  it,  and  condiments  have  been  invented  with  the  same 
object  for  which  cooks  employ  sauces  —  viz.  to  reinforce  a  sated 
appetite.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  large  and  apparently  full-grown 
sheep  of  the  age  of  twenty  months.  There  is  plenty  of  mutton 
and  of  wool  of  the  finest  quality,  and  what  can  the  animal  do 
more  for  the  world  except  to  depart  out  of  it,  and  make  room, 
on  its  Southdown  or  Cotswold  pasture,  for  a  successor  with 
equally  persevering  appetite  and  unfailing  power  of  digestion  ? 
Side  by  side  with  these  triumphs  of  modern  farming  which  exhibit 
the  skill  of  Sussex  or  of  Gloucestershire,  may  be  seen  the  old- 
fashioned  mountain  sheep  from  Exmoor  orNortli  Wales,  half  the  size 
and  double  the  age  of  its  softer  and  more  gently  nurtured 
neighbour;  but  living  on  scanty  grass,  needing  little  shelter  or 
attendance,  and  able  to  jump  like  a  greyhound  over  the  walls  which 
have  been  built  partly  by  way  of  boundary  to  its  pasture,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  putting  out  of  the  way  a  portion  of  the  loose 
stones  which  are  scattered  thickly  over  the  wild  hills  on  which 
these  sheep  wander  all  the  day  until  a  well-trained  dog  comes  to 
drive  them  down  into  the  valley  where  they  are  folded  at  nightfall, 
rather  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  they  give  than  from  any  view  to 
their  security.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  hardy  moun« 
taineers  with  that  choice  Southdown  breed  which  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond  loved  better  than  either  his  park  of  deer  or  his  stud  of 
race-horses. 

There  are  very  few  Londoners  who  are  capable  of  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  objects  presented  to  their  notice  at  the  Cattle  Show. 
But  all  may  understand  something  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the 
animals  exhibited,  and  many  pleasant  hours  may  be  spent  in  com¬ 
paring  the  various  classes  which  represent  districts  differing  widely 
in  soil  and  climate.  The  new  Agricultural  Hall  is  excellently 
contrived  for  the  accommodation  and  gratification  of  sightseers ; 
and  we  cannot  but  wish  prosperity  to  an  enterprise  which  promises 
to  make  the  town  better  acquainted  with  the  country.  There 
were  to  be  seen  at  Islington  this  week  genuine  shepherds,  in 
smockfrocks,  cutting  up  turnips  with  clasp  knives  to  feed  their 
sheep  by  hand,  and  lying  down  to  rest  beside  their  charges.  These 
were  not  the  shepherds  of  poetry,  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  a 
pleasant  sight.  In  default  of  opportunity  to  wander  among  farm¬ 
yards  and  pastures,  it  is  no  small  privilege  to  walk  up  and  down 
between  the  rows  of  oxen  and  pens  of  sheep  at  the  Cattle  Show. 


MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS. 

f  |  I  HE  especial  fickleness  of  the  general  public  in  matters  of 
amusement  renders  the  path  of  any  caterer  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  deviate  from  the  conventional 
and  well-beaten  track,  anything  but  a  path  of  roses.  No  one  can, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  provide  amusements  without  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  being  repaid  for  his  trouble ;  and  hence  many 
admirable  schemes  for  public  amusement  —  admirable  in  their 
appealing  somewhat  to  the  mind  and  not  wholly  to  the  senses 
—  have  been  more  or  less  marred  by  the  admission,  little 
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hy  little,  of  what  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  correctly  called 
the  popular  element.  How  many  schemes,  for  example,  for 
concerts  in  which  classical  music  was  to  be  the  leading-  feature 
have  fallen  through  !  Piece  by  piece,  the  classical  music 
retires  to  make  way  for  mawkish  ballads,  or  threadbare  scenas 
from  popular  operas.  Far  is  it  from  our  purpose  to  join  in  a 
■senseless  outcry  against  all  light  or  sprightly  music.  There  is  as 
much  nonsense  talked  about  frivolity  iu  music  as  in  many  other 
branches  of  art ;  and  we  have  as  little  respect  for  those  who  will 
not  admit  anything  to  be  music  unless  it  is  signed  by  a  great  name, 
or  comes  from  a  particular  nation,  as  for  those  who  hold  all  music 
to  be  heavy  and  void  of  melody  unless  it  be  of  the  most  trivial 
and  flimsy  character.  What  Mr.  Puff  says  of  the  people  who 
think  for  themselves  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  people  who 
have  a  taste  of  their  own;  their  number  is  very  small  indeed. 
While  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  tell  some  that  they  are  listening  to 
Handel,  Beethoven,  or  Bach  to  ensure  their  raptures,  real  or 
feigned,  you  are  certain  to  secure  the  foregone  ennui  of  another 
class  if  you  give  them  anything  but  Strauss,  Auber,  or  Verdi. 

When,  therefore,  such  difficulties  attend  any  attempt  to 
create  an  entertainment  not  utterly  frivolous  nor  beneath  the 
notice  of  those  who,  even  in  their  leisure  moments,  desire 
to  be  treated  as  rational  beings,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Chappell  has  been  able  to  secure  for  his  Popular  Concerts,  origi¬ 
nally  commenced  as  a  mere  experiment,  such  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  London  public.  The  favour  with  which  the  public  received 
the  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  nights,  interspersed 
by  M.  Jullien,  and  subsequently  by  Alfred  Mellon,  among  the 
programmes  of  their  promenade  concerts,  showed  that  an  audience 
might  always  be  relied  upon  where  the  orchestral  works  of  any  of 
the  great  masters  in  music  formed  the  staple  entertainment.  Yet 
it  might  well  have  been  doubted  whether  the  same  success  would 
be  found  to  attend  concerts  dedicated  to  the  severer  style  of 
chamber  music  —  severer  inasmuch  as  the  means  and  conditions 
of  producing  effects  are  so  limited.  The  very  rare  opportunities 
afforded  to  the  general  public  of  hearing  instrumental  quartettes 
and  trios  rendered  it  necessary,  as  it  were,  to  educate  an  audience 
.to  find  pleasure  and  recreation  in  such  performances ;  and  it  is 
therefore  a  subject  of  great  congratulation  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  good  music,  both  as  a  means  of  refinement 
aud  of  healthy  amusement,  that  Mr.  Chappell  should  have  been 
able  to  persevere  in  his  experiment,  and  that  so  large  a  public  has 
been  found  to  answer  to  his  call. 

The  first  series  of  the  fifth  season  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
■has  just  concluded.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  Concerts, 
this  series  has  been  arranged  upon  a  plan  not  altogether  new  to 
the  Monday  Concerts,  but  which  has  not  been  so  systematically 
followed  as  during  the  present  season.  The  programmes  have 
included  one  piece  of  more  pretensions  than  an  ordinary  quartett, 
although  still  belonging  to  the  class  of  chamber  music,  and  at  each 
concert  a  sonata  for  the  pianoforte,  a  duett  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  a  piece  for  the  violin  unsupported,  have  been  introduced.  Thus, 
Beethoven’s  well-known  septett  has  been  performed  twice,  and  a 
septett  of  Hummel’s  (for  a  different  combination  of  instruments, 
the  piano  being  one  of  them)  has  also  been  given.  Mendelssohn’s 
-ottett,  that  marvellous  production  of  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  Spohr’s 
double  quartett  (a  distinct  species  of  composition  from  the  ottett, 
although  played  by  exactly  the  same  instruments)  have  in  turn 
occupied  the  principal  part  at  two  concerts.  Of  the  pianoforte 
sonatas,  Beethoven  has  contributed  the  largest  number ;  but  Mozart, 
Cherubini,  and  Weber,  have  each  been  laid  under  contribution. 
The  violin  solo  has,  except  in  one  instance,  been  taken  solely 
from  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach.  Herr  Joachim’s  partiality 
for  the  old  master  of  Leipzic  is  well  known,  and  nothing  cer¬ 
tainly  could  contribute  to  a  greater  popularity  of  this  old  music 
than  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  interpreted 
by  Herr  Joachim  at  these  concerts.  Till  very  recently,  amateurs 
in  England  were  innocent  of  any  near  acquaintance  with  Bach, 
except  as  a  writer  of  fugues  for  the  organ.  They  certainly 
are  his  strong  point;  but,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  Professor 
Bennett  and  the  Bach  Society,  the  great  power  which  Bach 
has  displayed  in  his  Passions  Masik  has  been  brought  home  to 
English  musicians.  Herr  Joachim  has  been  engaged  in  a  similar 
task  with  respect  to  Bach’s  compositions  for  the  violin,  which  we 
cannot  call  to  mind  as  having  been  performed  by  any  great  violinist 
within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  such 
pieces,  apart  from  considerations  as  to  their  power  of  pleasing  a 
mixed  audience,  should  not  have  been  loved  by  solo  players.  They 
demand  great  self-denial,  presenting  literally  no  opportunities  for 
that  dash  and  display  so  dear  to  all  soloists;  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  cannot  be  presented  except  by  those  who  have  mastered  all 
the  difficulties  of  execution  which  may  be  legitimately  required 
from  the  performer.  Add  to  this  a  largeness  and  clearness  of 
phrasing,  an  unerring  precision  in  intonation  for  the  harmonic 
passages  perpetually  occurring,  and  we  can  easily  perceive  how 
rarely  the  necessary  combination  of  qualities  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  one  player,  and  even  if  found,  how  probable  it  is 
that  their  possessor  may  be  disinclined  to  employ  them  upon 
such  music.  Fortunately,  all  the  positive  and  negative  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  these  “  six  solos  for 
violiti  without  accompaniment,”  are  united  in  Herr  Joachim.  We 
have  said  negative  qualities,  because  we  occasionally  fancy  a  want 
of  what  we  would  call  romantic  sentiment  in  his  playing.  Senti¬ 
ment  there  always  is,  when  required,  deep  and  touching ;  but  that 
peculiar  expression  which  was  so  superabundant  in  Ernst  (we  must 


explain  our  meaning  by  an  example),  and  of  which  his  playing  of 
his  own  Elegy  for  the  violin  is  a  striking  example,  is  not  often  found 
in  Herr  Joachim.  The  absence,  however,  of  this  quality  gives 
greater  force  to  the  rendering  of  these  solos  —  sturdy,  solid  music, 
with  no  frippery  of  ornament,  although  not  altogether  without 
passages  of  brilliancy,  but  then  it  is  ornament  of  a  day  gone  by, 
and  as  such,  hardly  recognised  now.  Anything  more  masterly  or 
musicianly  than  Herr  Joachim’s  delivery  of  these  pieces  cannot  be 
imagined.  It  certainly  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fancy  ever  can  be  in  the  future.  The  effect 
he  secures  from  a  single  instrument  is  marvellous,  producing 
complete  chords  as  easily  and  clearly  a3  ordinary  players  produce 
single  notes.  How  a  fugue  could  be  given  at  all  on  a  violin  might 
well  puzzle  most  hearers,  but  with  Herr  Joachim  all  difficulty 
vanishes,  and  the  subject  with  its  answer  is  brought  out  even 
more  distinctly  and  clearly  than  would  be  done  by  many  accom¬ 
plished  players  on  the  organ  or  pianoforte.  It  is  impossible 
to  point  out  all  the  many  beauties  which  have  marked  his  playing 
in  the  other  pieces  in  which  he  has  assisted ;  but  had  Herr 
Joachim  appeared  unknown,  and  not  been  recognised  long  before 
the  present  series  of  the  Monday  Concerts  as  the  greatest  per¬ 
former  of  the  day  upon  the  violin,  his  performance  of  the  solos 
by  Bach  must  alone  have  secured  for  him  that  distinction.  The 
sonata  for  the  piano  has  been  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  Mr. 
Lindsay  Sloper,  and  Herr  Pauer.  It  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  programmes  of  the  Monday  Concerts,  that  there  is  always  a 
sterling  sonata  for  the  piano.  It  is  a  great  pity,  with  the  interest 
now  taken  in  amateur  music,  and  the  very  large  amount  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  ability  displayed  by  amateurs,  that  these  pieces  are 
still  so  much  neglected  in  our  drawing-rooms.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  movement  from  a  sonata  by  Haydn  or  Mozart  would 
be  infinitely  preferred  to  the  “fire-work”  music  which  young- 
ladies  delight  to  inflict  upon  us.  But  here,  again,  the  preju¬ 
dice  which  insists,  on  the  one  hand,  that  all  sonatas  must  be 
dull,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  sacrilege  to  give  only  a  move¬ 
ment  from  a  classical  piece,  have  effectually  shut  the  piano  against 
much  lovely  and  exquisite  music.  Certain  we  are  that  people  who 
are  now  bored  to  death  with  a  series  of  pieces  written  only  to 
display  a  certain  amount  of  executive  facility,  and  without  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  real  music  in  their  composition,  would  be  delighted  with  some 
j  udicious  selection  from  the  wealth  of  melody  and  skilful  harmony 
contained  in  the  sonatas  of  the  old  masters.  But  then  we  must  not 
be  compelled  to  have  the  whole  or  none.  Half-an-hour  or  twenty 
minutes  is  more  than  we  are  inclined  to  give,  except  to  a  very 
special  performer;  and  when  a  player  of  classical  music  sits 
down,  now-a-days,  we  know  she  w-ill  not  vacate  the  music-stool 
till  she  has  gone  conscientiously  through  every  movement  of  any 
piece  she  may  have  selected  for  our  edification,  however  long  it  may 
be.  To  the  young  ladies  themselves,  the  gain  of  substituting  sterling- 
music  for  the  arrangements  and  fantasias  so  much  in  vogue  would 
be  immense.  One  half  of  the  trouble  in  acquiring  the  mere 
mechanical  work  would  be  saved ;  and  there  would  be  some  real 
pleasure  in  bringing  out  a  meaning  or  a  sentiment  from  the  notes 
before  them,  besides  something  approaching  an  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise  in  so  doing,  of  which  there  can  be  not  the  faintest  trace  in 
pianoforte  study  as  now  directed.  The  constant  presence  of  these 
sonatas,  admirably  played  as  they  always  are  at  St.  James’s 
Hall,  may  induce  a  recognition  of  the  views  we  have  here  put 
forward ;  and  even  those  who  only  care  to  have  their  earn  tickled 
with  a  sprightly  or  sentimental  melody  may  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  for  this  to  be  done  by  music  which 
claims  something  more,  in  design  and  arrangement,  than  the  trifles 
of  the  hour  to  which  they  are  habituated. 

Anxious  that  the  programmes  of  the  Monday  Concerts  should 
not  be  too  tightly  closed  against  new  and  unfamiliar  music,  quar¬ 
ters  by  Schubert  and  Molique,  and  a  quintett  by  Schumann,  have 
found  place  in  this  series.  We  are  in  England,  perhaps,  too 
little  “  given  to  new  things  ”  in  music.  Our  steady  attachment  to 
those  who  please  us  renders  us  almost  jealous  of  the  attempt  of 
any  new-comer,  and,  with  rare  exceptions  (Mendelssohn  being 
one),  he  has  to  knock  long  and  loudly  at  our  ears  before  we  give 
him  a  hearing.  This  opportunity  has  been,  therefore,  very 
welcome;  and  no  one  could  have  regretted  the  introduction  of 
Schubert’s  quartett  last  Monday,  with  its  admirable  and  graceful 
second  movement,  or  that  of  Herr  Molique  at  the  preceding  con¬ 
cert,  which,  although  not  quite  original  in  its  phrases,  is  a  clever 
and  masterly  composition.  The  merits  of  Schumann  are  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  and  a  further  acquaintance  might  remove  or 
soften  the  unfavourable  impression  which  his  quintett  left  —  an 
impression  for  which  we  must  confess  to  being  predisposed  by  the 
recollection  of  one  of  his  symphonies,  given  at  a  concert  of  the 
Musical  Society.  Still  we  never  can  regret  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  Schumann’s  more  important  works,  for  an  acquaintance 
with  his  music  is  very  necessary  before  forming  an  opinion  upon 
the  modern  German  school,  as  he  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
bridge  over  which  the  present  German  composers  have  passed  into 
the  music  of  the  future. 

The  vocal  music  at  these  concerts,  although  professedly  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  relief  and  contrast  to  what  might  otherwise  become 
monotonous,  has  generally  maintained  the  character  of  the 
concex-ts  for  interest  and  excellence.  Two  songs  by  Glinka,  a 
Russian  composer,  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  have 
raised  a  desire  to  strike  deeper  into  so  original  a  vein  of  melody. 
Whether  we  owe  these  songs  to  the  research  of  Mr.  Chappell  or 
to  Miss  Banks,  by  whom  they  have  been  sung,  we  equally  wish 
that  one  or  the  other  may  soon  enable  us  to  become  further 
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acquainted  with  the  composer.  A  new  song,  too,  by  Signor  Piatti 
(who  has  assisted  at  the  whole  of  the  present  series),  with  a 
violoncello  obligato,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Santley,  to  whose 
admirable  singing,  no  less  than  to  the  graceful  nature  of  the 
piece,  was  owing  the  very  rapturous  encore  with  which  it  was 
received. 

The  presence  of  Ilerr  Joachim  as  leader,  and  of  Signor 
Piatti  for  the  violoncello,  has  secured  for  this  series  a  finish  of 
execution  surpassing,  perhaps,  what  has  been  attained  on  former 
occasions ;  but  the  selections  alone,  if  only  fairly  done,  would  have 
marked  these  concerts  as  of  peculiar  excellence.  The  audience 
which  assembled  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Monday  last  (probably 
the  largest  ever  collected  within  its  walls)  was  at  once  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  services  which  Herr  Joachim  has  rendered  to 
these  concerts,  and  of  the  gratification  his  own  performances  have 
caused.  Each  individual  of  the  vast  crowd  there  present  seemed 
anxious  to  convey  his  thanks  for  the  past,  and  his  regret  that  a 
series  of  the  most  interesting  concerts  we  can  remember  had  cope 
to  an  end.  These  performances  will  ever  distinguish  the  opening 
of  the  musical  season  of  1862-63,  and  will  not  improbably  mark 
an  era  in  music  among  us.  With  the  departure  of  Herr  Joachim, 
the  Monday  Concerts  give  no  sign  till  the  middle  of  next 
January. 


REVIEWS. 


KINGTON’S  HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  SECOND.* 

R.  KINGTON  is  a  hitherto  unknown,  and  seemingly  a  young, 
author,  who  has  boldly  grappled  with  a  very  great  subject, 
and  has  achieved  a  degree  of  success  which,  to  say  the  least,  gives 
great  promise  for  the  future.  A  man  must  have  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  who  tries  his  ’prentice  hand  on  a 
detailed  life  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  greatest  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  But  Mr.  Kington’s  confidence  is  not  misapplied. 
He  has  some  things  to  learn  and  some  things  to  unlearn ;  he  has 
some  inadequate  chapters,  which  ho  will  do  well  to  write  afresh 
for  another  edition.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  has  not  failed,  even  in 
attempting  a  portrait  of  the  Wonder  of  the  World.  We  gladly 
welcome  a  recruit  of  such  promise  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  look 
upon  history  as  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with,  who 
approach  it  in  the  right  spirit,  and  who  deal  with  it  in  the  right 
way.  The  merits  of  Mr.  Kington’s  book  are  real  and  sterling ; 
the  faults  are  such  as  years  and  experience  wall  soon  lead  him  to 
amend. 

Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Kington’s  history  improved  as  we  went  on. 
He  has  not  attended  to  the  proverb  of  setting'  one’s  best  foot 
foremost.  He  begins  with  several  chapters  in  which  he  is  far 
from  doing  justice  to  his  own  powers.  He  tells  us  candidly  that 
his  first  four  chapters  are  merely  compiled  from  modern  writers, 
and  that  it  was  only  with  the  fifth  that  he  began  to  study  original 
authorities.  These  four  chapters  contain  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Western  Empire  up  to  the  time  of  Frederick.  For  all 
this  period  Mr.  Kington  seems  to  have  thought  that  original 
research  was  needless.  When  he  reaches  his  own  immediate 
subject,  no  one  can  toil  more  diligently  or  more  laudably  at 
every  possible  source  of  information.  But  the  result  of  taking 
all  the  period  from  Honorius  to  Frederick  at  second-hand 
naturally  is  that  Mr.  Kington’s  notions  of  that  period  are  not 
a  little  confused  and  inaccurate.  lie  does  not  fully  understand 
the  past  history;  and  consequently,  he  does  not  always  fully 
understand  the  position  of  Frederick  himself.  This  error  has 
affected  his  main  picture  to  a  far  less  extent  than  one  would  have 
expected ;  still  it  has  affected  it  in  some  measure,  and  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters  themselves  are  nearly  worthless.  We  think  wo 
can  see  the  vray  in  which  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr.  Kington  has  been 
led  into  such  a  fatal  mistake.  We  were  rather  amused  at  a  passage 
in  his  preface,  where  he  says  —  “I  must  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to 
Alma  Mater  for  her  latest  institution,  the  School  of  Law  and 
Modern  History.”  We  wondered  how  the  system  of  the  Oxford 
School  of  Law  and  Modern  History  could  possibly  conduce  to 
accurate  knowledge  about  Frederick  II.,  and  we  suspect  that 
the  System  of  that  school  is  the  very  thing-  -which  has  led 
Mr.  Kington  astray.  He  has,  in  the  language  of  the  School, 
“  taken  up”  Frederick  as  his  “  special  subject,”  and  very  well 
and  carefully  he  has  -worked  at  that  special  subject.  "  But 
the  practice  of  Alma  Mater’s  latest  institution  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  everything  except  his  special  subject  might  safely 
be  got  up  second-hand.  Lie  has  written  a  sketch  of  Charles, 
and  Otto,  and  the  Henries,  and  the  elder  Frederick,  without  once 
looking,  as  far  as  appears,  at  Eginhard,  and  Widukind,  and 
Lambert  and  Otto  of  Freising.  Consequently,  Mr.  Kington  does 
not  really  understand  the  nature  of  the  Western  Empire,  especially 
in  relation  to  its  dependent  Kingdoms.  The  Burgundian  Kingdom 
is  a  constant  puzzle  to  him,  as  it  always  will  be  to  every  one  who 
does  not  go  a  good  deal  below  the  surface  of  those  times.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  little  Mr.  Kington  has  been  able  to  emancipate 
himself  from  bondage  to  the  modern  map.  He  knows,  as  an 
historian  of  Frederick  II.  could  not  fail  to  know,  that  the  Empire 
of  the  ILohenstaufen  took  in  large  regions  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  on  as  the  natural  possession  of  Bourbons  and 
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Buonapartes.  But  he  always  seems  surprised  whenever  he  comes 
across  any  fact  which  implies  it.  He  has  not  fully  got  rid  of  the 
very  prevalent  notion,  that  the  boundaries  of  modern  France  are 
something  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  that  it  was  some¬ 
how  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  for  Besan§on,  Lyons,  and 
Marseilles  to  stand  in  absolutely  no  relation  at  all  to  the  personage 
whom  German  chroniclers  speak  of  as  “  Gallioe  Tyrannus/’.  or 
“Latinos  Fran  cite  Rector.”  It  is  wonderful  how  this  superstition 
about  “France”  is  ingrained  in  most  men’s  minds,  but  it  is  more 
wonderful  still  that  it  should  have  survived  such  a  course  of 
reading  as  Mr.  Kington  has  gone  through.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  that  Mr.  Kington  is  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  —  far 
from  it.  He  knows  that  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  not 
French,  but  he  is  puzzled  to  find  that  it  was  not.  Our  puzzle  is 
rather,  not  that  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  fully  independent 
of  the  Duke  or  King  at  Paris,  but  that  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  at 
least  formally,  was  not. 

Another  great  fault  in  Mr.  Kington  is  his  defective  system  of' 
reference,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  test  his  minute  accuracy 
without  taking  nearly  as  much  trouble  as  if  one  were  going  to  write 
the  history  oneself.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  writer  on  such  a  subject  as 
Mr.  Kington’s  to  put  his  reader  in  a  position  to  refute  him  if  he 
can.  This  is  conspicuously  done  by  Dean  Milman,  who  is  in  some 
sort  Mr.  Kington’s  guide  and  model.  With  his  constant  references 
and  frequent  extracts,  Dean  Milman  acts,  as  a  modem  writer 
should  act,  as  a  guide  to  the  original  authorities.  This  good  ex¬ 
ample  Mr.  Kington  has  not  iollowed.  Llis  materials  consist  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  mass  of  chronicles,  charters,  and  letters,  scattered  through 
various  large  collections,  some  of  them  quite  recently  published. 
Even  well-informed  scholars  are  not  likely  to  have  them  all  at 
their  fingers’  ends.  Mr.  Kington  ought  to  have  really  told  us 
where  things  are  to  be  found.  But  his  whole  notion  of  a  reference 
is  to  set  down  the  name  of  a  chronicle,  probably  very  little  known,, 
without  any  reference  to  volume,  page,  book,  or  chapter.  Now 
and  then  we  are  told  that  a  thing  is  in  Muratori  or  Pertz,  but  to 
look  for  a  thing  in  Muratori  or  Pertz,  without  further  guidance 
is  rather  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hav-stack.  And  it  is 
almost  mockery  when  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  “  any  letter 
or  fact  for  which  he  does  not  give  a  reference  will  be  found  in  the 
Ilistoria  Diplomatica.  that  imperishable  monument  of  a  French 
scholar’s  industry,  of  a  French  nobleman’s  liberality.”  The 
Ilistoria  Diplomatica  Friderici  Secundi  is  a  collection  of  “  three 
thousand  charters  and  letters,”  with  “  a  few  previously  unpub¬ 
lished  chronicles.”  It  is  really  too  much  to  be  told  that  things  in 
general  “will  be  found”  in  a  collection  like  this,  which  few 
people  are  likely  to  have  at  hand,  and  to  which  those  who 
have  would  be  thankful  for  some  sort  of  guidance.  The  result 
is,  that  we  have  been  quite  baffled  in  our  attempt  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  Mr.  Kington’s  trustworthiness  in  those  minute  points 
by  which  an  historian  must,  after  all,  stand  or  fall.  It  was  too 
much  to  turn  over  folio  after  folio  on  the  chance  of  lighting  on  the 
passage  which  Mr.  Kington  had  before  him.  His  zeal  and  industry 
are  evidently  so  great  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  best ; 
but,  as  it  is,  we  cannot  give  him  the  guaranty  which  a  very  little- 
more  trouble  on  his  part  might  have  enabled  us  to  give  him. 

Allowing  for  these  defects,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  Mr. 
Kington’s  history.  It  is  a  book  which  shows  real  power,  and  it  is 
power  without  extravagance.  He  shows  an  understanding  of  the 
time  with  which  he  has  immediately  to  do,  which  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  -when  we  consider  his  imperfect  ideas  of  the  times  which 
went  before.  He  shows  a  full  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  man 
of  whom  lie  writes,  without  any  foolish  hero-worship,  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  conceal  or  to  extenuate  the  darker  features  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  The  narrative,  is  not  particularly  brilliant,  but  it  is  always 
clear  and  straightforward,  neither  sinking  into  meagreness  nor 
evaporating  in  fine  writing.  But  the  narrative  is  n-ot  Mr.  King- 
ton’s  strong  point.  He  tells  his  tale  fairly,  but  his  comments  on 
the  tale  are  generally  far  superior  to  its  actual  telling.  When 
he  stops  to  take  a  general  view  of  a  period,  its  events  and 
its  actors,  he  produces  passages  of  much  truth  and  vigour, 
rising  often  into  genuine  eloquence.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
sterling  stuff  in  the  book  itself,  and  there  is  the  promise 
of  something  better  still.  Mr.  Kington  shows  so  much  real 
ability,  so  true  a  power  of  dealing  with  history  as  it  should  be 
dealt  with,  that  we  the  more  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
made  in  any  degree  the  victim  of  a  system  which  naturally  tends 
only  to  the  advancement  of  superficial  knowledge.  If  we  had 
needed  a  convincing  proof  of  the  delusive  nature  of  the  Oxford 
substitute  for  historical  learning,  it  would  be  that  a  man  capable 
of  so  much  as  Mr.  Kington  shows  himself  to  be  when  he  does  his 
powers  full  j  ustice,  should  have  been  led  astray  into  the  belief 
that  he  could  write  even  a  sketch  of  the  early  Teutonic  Empire 
without  reference  to  original  writers. 

We  called  Frederick  the  greatest  man  of  the  greatest  century, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  greatness  and  variety  of  natural 
gifts  he  stands  above  all  men  of  his  own  or  almost  of  any  other  age. 
In  the  whole  line  of  Caesars,  we  must  go  back  to  Julius  himself  to 
find  his  equal.  Charles  the  Great  was  hindered  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  age  from  the  varied  accomplishments  of  Frederick, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  brilliancy  about  Frederick  for  which  we 
should  look  in  vain  in  any  of  his  Teutonic  predecessors.  The  truth 
is,  that  Frederick  was  German  in  nothing  but  the  accident  of  his 
German  father;  born  and  bred  in  the  south,  his  whole  soul  was 
j  southern.  He  was  an  Italian,  with  some  elements  derived  from  the 
I  Norman  ancestors  of  his  mother.  In  him,  the  last  King  of  Ger- 
[  many,  of  Italy,  or  of  Burgundy,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Romans,, 
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the  Imperial  diadem  returned  for  a  moment  from  the  Greek  and 
the  German  to  the  native  Italian.  That  he  was  the  last  real  King 
or  Emperor,  either  of  Germany  or  Italy,  history  shows  plainly, 
and  his  position  as  such  is  well  brought  out  by  his  biogra¬ 
pher.  Mr.  King-ton  has  some  fine  descriptions  of  his  position 
■as  the  last  prince  who  held  a  true  imperial  sway  over  either  realm, 
we  must  add,  as  the  Prince  who  did  all  that  lay  in  one  man  to 
prevent  any  true  power  passing  to  his  successors.  He  bartered 
away  the  rights  ol  his  Crown  to  obtain  a  temporary  support  from 
the  German  Princes,  and  he  was  so  blind  to  the  true  tendencies  of 
his  age  as,  during  a  long  part  of  his  reign,  to  show  himself  the 
enemy  of  the  Free  Cities.  Mr.  Kington  remarks,  with  great  truth, 
that  Frederick,  perhaps  the  man  of  the  most  brilliant  powers  that 
ever  wore  a  crown,  left  no  permanent  results  behind  him.  Men 
incomparably  his  inferiors  by  nature  have  wrought  far  more 
lasting  effects  upon  the  history  of  the  world.  That  so  it  was 
was  the  result  partly  of  his  circumstances,  partly  of  his  personal 
character.  The  men  who  really  accomplish  most,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  are  the  men  who  are  really  men  of  their  own  age — men  who 
are  enough  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  to  guide  them,  but 
not  so  much  in  advance  as  to  be  wholly  removed  in  feeling  from  the 
men  and  the  things  around  them.  England  has  seen  many  such 
working  for  good,  and  France  many  such  working  for  evil.  And 
in  no  age  were  there  more  of  both  than  in  Frederick’s  own  century. 
Our  long  line  of  worthies,  of  that  age  produced  not  one  who, 
for  mere  natural  gifts,  could  be  compared  to  “  Stupor  Mundi 
Fridericus,”  as  our  own  historian  delights  to  call  him.  The 
Wonder  of  the  World  shone  and  passed  away  like  a  meteor;  while 
we  had  a  Primate,  an  Earl,  a  King-,  each  working  in  and  for  his  own 
time,  not  to  dazzle  his  own  and  all  future  generations,  but  to 
build  up  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England.  The  gifts  of 
Frederick  were  really  too  great,  they  raised  him  too  high  above 
his  fellows  permanently  to  affect  them.  And  these  gifts  were 
not  restrained  and  directed  by  any  guiding  moral  principle.  In 
this  he  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  great  German  kings  who 
went  before  him.  Henry  the  Fowler  founded  the  German  cities;  Otto 
restored  indeed  the  fatal  union  betweeu  Germany  and  Italy,  but 
he  entered  Italy  as  a  deliverer  from  a  bad  King  and  a  worse  Pope ; 
Henry  III.  stood  forth  as  crowned  and  sceptred  right,  the  general 
reformer  of  Church  and  State  in  all  his  realms ;  Frederick’s  own 
grandfather  devoted  himself;  with  steady  perseverance,  and  with  an 
honest  and  good  heart,  to  compass  an  object  utterly  hopeless  and 
wholly  undesirable,  which  to  him  naturally  seemed  both  possible 
and  righteous.  Now,  as  Frederick  was  far  from  emulating  the 
private  virtues  of  any  of  these  earlier  kings,  neither  can  wre  re¬ 
cognise  in  him  any  of  their  honest,  enduring  stedfastness.  Not 
one  had  anything  like  his  combination  of  power,  but  every  one  of 
them  leaves  a  name  which  history  respects  far  more  than  his.  If 
he  has  any  German  parallel,  it  is  the  brilliant,  unsteady  Henry  IV., 
like  him  called  to  a  crown  in  childhood,  like  him  deposed  and 
excommunicated  by  successive  Popes,  like  him  driven  to  contend 
alike  with  rival  kings  and  with  rebellious  children.  But,  perhaps, 
Frederick’s  position  hindered  any  permanent  results  from  his  great 
power  almost  more  than  his  personal  character.  As  King  of  Sicily 
only,  he  might  have  reigned,  in  comparative  obscurity  indeed,  but 
as  one  of  the  best  and  most  beneficent  of  monarchs.  He  might 
possibly  have  incorporated  all  Italy  into  one  State,  and  have  reigned, 
if  he  pleased,  on  the  Palatine  as  a  local  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
But,  in  the  strange  politics  of  the  time,  the  crown  of  Rome  was 
only  to  be  had  in  Germany,  and  the  twofold  functions  of  a 
German  and  an  Italian  King  were  gradually  getting  more  and 
more  incompatible.  The  only  results  of  the  reign  of  the  greatest 
prince  that  ever  ruled  over  them  was  to  leave  Germany  and  Italy 
more  divided  than  ever,  to  leave  Burgundy  a  helpless  prey  to 
Parisian  aggression,  and  to  leave  his  own  native  realm  ready  to 
become  the  victim  of  invasion  from  the  same  quarter  in  a  still 
viler  form. 

We  will  end  with  one  of  Mr.  Kington’s  best  passages,  describ¬ 
ing  Frederick  in  all  his  glory  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz  in  1235:  — 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  lofty  pinnacle  of  greatness  than  that  upon 
which  Frederick  was  now  seated.  He  felt  himself  justified  at  this  time  in 
demanding  from  the  King  of  Hungaiy  the  arrears  of  tribute,  which  had  not 
been  paid  for  seven  and  forty  years.  He  knew  himself  to  be  the  first  Mon¬ 
arch  in  Christendom,  both  as  to  power  and  rank ;  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
liegemen,  the  Princes  and  Prelates  of  Germany,  who  revered  him  not  only 
.for  his  own  worth,  but  also  because  the  glory  of  the  Fatherland  seemed  in  a 
certain  sense  to  be  bound  up  with  the  greatness  of  his  House.  Their  sires 
had  followed  its  fortunes  through  weal  and  woe  for  a  hundred  years.  One 
generation  had  inarched  to  the  siege  of  Damascus  under  Conrad,  the  first 
Hohenstaufen  Monarch.  Another  generation  had  aided  Barbarossa  in 
razing  the  haughty  Lombard  capital  to  the  ground,  had  borne  the  holy  relics 
of  the  Three  Kings  from  Milan  to  Cologne,  and  had  shared  the  disasters  of 
their  great  Head  at  Kome  and  Lignano.  A  third  generation  had  followed 
Henry  VI.  to  rifle  the  treasures  of  Palermo,  had  seen  the  caged  Lion  of 
England  brought  up  before  him  for  judgment,  and  had  after  his  untimely 
death  fought  for  his  brother  Philip  against  the  rival  House  of  Guelf.  They 
themselves,  the  nobles  who  now  surrounded  Frederick  II.,  could  remember 
how  the  Boy  from  Sicily  had;  come  across  the  Alps  at  the  bidding  of  Pope 
Innocent  to” win  the  Crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  his  comrades  in  the  Fifth  Crusade,  the  only  successful  attempt  upon 
Palestine  within  the  memory  of  man.  These  adventurers  could  appreciate 
his  courage  and  conduct  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  They,  now 
beheld  him  once  more  among  them  on  the  banks  of  their  own  Rhine,  lhey 
all  swore  to  back  him  in  his  next  attempt  to  bring  the  insolent  rebels  of 
Lombardy  to  order.  The  Minnesingers,  such  as  Walter  von  Vogelweidc,  were 
loud  in  praise  of  so  noble  a  patron  of  their  art ;  they  saw  with  joy  that  in 
spite  of  his  long  residence  in  the  South  he  had  not  forgotten  the  old  German 
lays  which  his  forefathers  had  loved.  From  his  time  dates  the  modernized 
form  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  and  also  the  Saehsenspiegel,  which  marks  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  law.  Every  class  and  order  of  men  looked  upon 


him  with  favour.  Princes,  warriors,  bards,  and  burghers,  were  alike  his 
loyal  subjects.  Even  the  Churchmen  could  not  assail  a  Monarch  with  whom 
the  Pope  was  now  in  strict  alliance.  Besides  all  this,  Frederick  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  altar  the  hand  of  his  fair  young  English  bride,  a  lady  whose 
beauty  might  gladden  the  heart  of  any  King  ;  from  which  union  a  race  of 
new  Hohenstaufen  Kaisers  might  with  confidence  be  expected,  the  future 
bulwarks  of  the  Empire.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  Frederick  might  fancy 
himself  a  god  rather  than  a  man.  But,  like  the  slave’s  whisper  in  the 
Roman  triumph,  there  was  one  thought  which  might  have  arisen  in  Frede¬ 
rick’s  breast,  to  remind  him  that  after  all  he  was  but  a  mortal.  He  must 
have  recollected  with  bitter  anguish  that  his  first-born,  so  long  his  hope  and 
pride,  was  now  on  the  road  to  a  Southern  prison,  there  to  expiate  an  un¬ 
natural  rebellion.  Such  was  the  only  thought  that  could  sadden  Frederick’s 
triumphant  sojourn  in  the  old  city  of  Mayence. 


MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.* 

IT  is  only  after  very  considerable  experience  that  we  gradually 
begin  to  realize  ho-w  many  circles  there  are  in  the  literary 
world,  as  in  the  world  at  large.  Considering  how  very  widely 
the  same  education  is  dill  Vised.,  how  powerfully  the  same  social 
influences  operate  on  all  writers,  and  how  very  quickly  a  book  that 
is  read  at  all  generally  gets  its  readers,  it  might  seem  certain  that 
we  should  easily  understand  the  literary  position  of  almost  any 
author.  Facts  prove  the  contrary.  We  should  have  thought 
that  Mrs.  Wood  could  not  have  told  us  anything  about  her  career 
as  an  author  that  would  astonish  us.  Yet,  in  the  new  novel  which, 
she  has  just  published,  she  fairly  takes  us  by  surprise.  She  informs 
us  that  her  second  novel,  called  The  Charmings,  was  the  object 
and  victim  of  u  a  cabal.”  We  have  not  the  slightest  means  of  dis¬ 
puting  the  assertion,  or  the  faintest  wish  to  contradict  a  lady.  But 
what  an  abyss  of  the  unknown  opens  before  us  when  we  hear  of  it ! 
If  any  human  publication  ever  seemed  safe  from  the  secret  combina¬ 
tion,  the  overt  malice,  and  the  deep  feeling  of  a  cabal,  it  was  surely 
this.  If  a  faint,  washy  novel,  about  good  boys  and  girls,  and 
naughty  boys  and  their  tricks,  is  to  excite  these  terrible  passions — 
no  author  is  safe.  We  shall  be  having  conspiracies  against  the 
Washerwoman  of  Clapham  Common,  and  fiendish  plots  against 
the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  thought,  however,  that 
novels  so  harmless,  so  unpretending,  and  so  meek  as  The  Channings 
are  nevertheless  victimized  by  a  cabal,  lends  an  interest  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  possess  to  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Halliburton's 
Troubles.  As  a  composition,  it  is  not  very  lively  reading ;  but  the 
reader  who  tries  to  think  which  of  its  chronicles  of  good  boys,  or 
its  little  moralizings,  or  its  conversations  of  the  imaginary  poor, 
can  furnish  material  to  the  wicked  ingenuity  of  the  authors  of  a 
cabal,  may  glide  over  the  pages  with  a  slight  sense  of  flickering- 
and  adventitious  amusement. 

In  those  serener  regions  where  cabals  against  the  little  family 
chmncles  of  well-meaning  ladies  are  unknown,  Mrs.  Halliburton' s 
Troubles  will  be  probably  judged  to  be  a  novel  in  the  style  of  The 
Channings,  but  of  a  feebler  make.  Mrs.  Wood  does  not  trouble 
herself  much  about  giving  us  novelties.  We  have  again  a  family 
of  virtuous  children  —  we  have  again  a  naughty  boy  in  an  office  — 
again  a  petty  theft,  of  which  the  good  boy  is  unjustly  accused  — 
and  again  a  description  of  Worcester  under  the  name  of  Ilelston- 
leigh.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  the  book  which,  if  not 
quite  new,  is  very  nearly  so.  The  story  is  interlarded  with 
sketches  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  and.  good  advice  given 
them.  It  is  as  if  a  dozen  penny  tracts  had  been  bound  up 
at  random  with  the  tale.  Such  representations  of  the  poor 
are  not  proper  subjects  of  criticism ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not 
within  our  province  to  notice  them.  But  although  tracts 
for  the  poor  are  allowable  to  those  whose  judgment  approves  of 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  possible  good  it  can  do  to 
bind  them  up  in  a  three-volume  novel.  The  story  itself  recounts 
the  trials  of  a  mother  who  is  left  a  widow  with  three  paragons 
of  sons.  These  sons  get  on  admirably ;  they  read,  and  study,  and 
do  their  duty  so  as  to  win  golden  opinions  from  every  one ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  a  glorious  noble-hearted 
manufacturer,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  attorney  of  Hast  Lynne, 
who  is  always  just  and  magnanimous,  who  sees  the  unfolding 
virtues  of  Mrs.  Halliburton’s  eldest  son,  who  makes  him  his 
partner,  and  has  an  only  daughter  ready  for  him  to  marry  when 
he  has  a  mind. 

As  the  interest  of  this  chronicle  of  good  boys  is  not  very  over¬ 
powering,  the  reader  has  plenty  of  time  to  reflect  as  he  goes  along. 
And  there  is  one  reflection,  or  rather  question,  which  the  book 
may  very  easily  awaken.  Is  it  right  to  alter  the  facts  of  life  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  effect  on  young  people  ?  Those  who  are 
fond  of  little  moral  problems  may  find  enough  material  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  question  to  keep  them  going  for  hours  together.  It  is 
the  avowed  object  of  this  novel  to  encourage  young  men  to  exert 
themselves.  If  only  they  will  but  behave  like  the  young  Halli- 
burtons,  they  will  have  the  wonderful  success  which  befell  those 
young  prodigies.  Now  any  one  who  considers  for  a  moment  must 
know  that  this  is  untrue.  The  eldest  son  goes  into  an  office  as  an 
errand  boy,  marries  his  master’s  daughter,  and  becomes  his 
partner.  The  second  son,  by  frightful  diligence,  makes  himself 
a  great  scholar,  goes  to  Oxford,  enters  at  the  bar,  and  immediately 
has  a  sackful  of  briefs.  The  third  son  goes  to  Cambridge,  by  some 
accident  misses  being  senior  classic,  but  is  senior  wrangler,  and 
takes  orders.  If  these  young  men  are  held  out  as  what  tho 
majority  of  young  men,  if  good  enough,  could  also  be,  and  if  their 
fortunes  are  represented  as  being  within  the  compass  of  tho 
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majority  of  studious  boys,  the  picture  is  utterly  untrue  to  life. 
’Well-meaning,  diligent  boys  who  learn  under  great  disadvantages, 
who  are  sent  lay  a; poor  mother  to  a  bad  school,  do  not  ordinarily 
turn  out,  and  cannot  possibly  turn  out,  first-rate  scholars  and 
mathematicians.  They  just  manage,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to 
glide  through  a  pass,  or  grasp  some  of  the  very  humblest  forms  of 
distinction.  Virtue  without  advantages  does  not,  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  lead  to  great  success.  It  leads  to  some  success ;  it 
leads  to  an  honest  reputation,  and  to  the  confidence  of  friends  ;  it 
generally  secures  a  respectable  maintenance ;  but  it  cannot  bring 
commanding  intellect,  nor  can  it  place  an  average  intellect  on  a 
fair  footing  for  competition  with  minds  of  equal  ability  but  of 
superior  training. 

But  then  it  may  be  urged  that  a  novelist  creates  imaginary 
characters  and  facts,  and  that  it  may  be  just  as  legitimate  an 
object  to  represent  life  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  very  encouraging, 
as  to  represent  it  as  it  is.  A  young  reader  of  Mrs.  Halliburton's 
Troubles  may  be  induced  to  study  hard  and  do  his  best  when  he 
reads  how  surprisingly  Frank  and  his  brothers  got  on,  whereas, 
if  they  had  been  made  to  succeed  after  the  measure  of  real 
life,  he  would  have  felt  no  enthusiasm.  Fiction  avowedly 
uses  the  weapons  of  exaggeration,  in  order  to  inspire  the  notions 
of  an  ideal  comage,  heroism,  and  tenderness.  The  tale  is  told  be¬ 
cause  it  is  supposed  to  be  interesting,  and  we  are  interested  in  what 
is  exceptional,  and  not  in  what  is  familiar.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
boys  should  get  on  as  these  young  Ilalliburtons  are  represented 
as  doing.  There  are  families  to  be  found  in  England,  where,  in 
spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty,  one  son  after  another  lias 
raised  himself  to  distinction.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
patterns  of  real  life  are  quite  as  delusive  as  those  of  fiction.  When 
we  are  asked  to  read  the  stories  of  “  men  who  have  raised  them¬ 
selves,”  and  to  gather  from  the  biographies  of  Newton  or.  George 
Stephenson  what  poor  lads  may  come  to,  we  have  in  reality  the 
treatment  of  the  rare  exception  as  a  possible  rule,  just  as  we  have 
in  a  tale.  The  difference  is  one,  perhaps,  [which  is  felt  or  not 
according  to  the  art  of  the  tale-writer.  In  real  biographies, 
although  the  conclusion  drawn  is  erroneous,  yet  the  facts 
are  there,  to  be  interpreted  as  we  think  best.  But  in  the 
tale  we  never  forget  that  it  is  the  novelist  who  invents  the 
facts,  unless  the  novelist’s  own  skill  makes  us  forget  it.  We 
do  not  question  the  right  of  the  author  to  treat  only  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional,  but  if  the  moral  deduced  is  pointed  out  too  obtrusively, 
we  are  recalled  to  the  recollection  that  the  good  people  are  only 
virtuous  puppets,  who  must  work  as  their  wires  are  pulled.  It  is 
because  the  moralising  is  so  much  like  that  of  a  schoolmistress, 
and  the  machinery  is  so  flagrantly  designed  for  a  moral  end,  that 
the  virtue  and  success  of  the  Ilalliburtons  strike  us  as  a  sort  of  pious 
fraud. 

There  are  also  instructive  passages  in  this  work  of  a  different 
kind,  and  of  a  sort  not  usually  found  in  novels.  Mrs.  Wood,  at 
one  point,  interrupts  the  story  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  art  of 
glove-making.  She  tells  us  how  the  leather  is  prepared  and 
stained,  and  how  the  fingers  and  thumbs  are  cut  out  and  sewn. 
We  like  this  part  of  the  book.  In  old  days  there  used  to  be  a 
sort  of  story  constructed  on  the  opposite  principle.  There  used 
to  be  vast  masses  of  useful  information,  and  then,  every  now  and 
then,  the  information  would  stop,  and  a  little  family  party 
would  come  on  the  stage.  After  a  score  of  pages  about  the 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  Egyptian  antiquities,  or  the 
wars  of  the  Jews,  it  was  very  refreshing  to  get  to  the  simple  play¬ 
fulness  of  Harry,  and  Tom,  and  Fanny.  They  were  not  very 
lively  ;  but  they  made  a  break  in  the  outpouring  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  Modern  books  like  this  novel  of  Mrs.  Wood’s  are  constructed 
on  the  opposite  method,  but  with  an  effect  equally  happy.  After 
a  long  series  of  chapters  in  which  the  budding  virtues  of  the 
young  Halliburtons  are  gradually  revealed,  and  after  a  few  of  the 
intervening  tracts  about  the  life  of  the  poor  at  Worcester,  it  is 
refreshing  to  come  upon  a  sensible,  straightforward  account  of  a 
species  of  British  manufacture.  The  example  might  be  widely 
followed  with  advantage,  and,  if  young  people  complained,  their 
elders  would  like  the  digression.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  many 
unromantic  readers  if  the  hero  or  heroine  would  stop  the 
utterance  of  their  insipid  soul-longings,  and  go  off',  for  a  page 
or  so,  with  a  casual  remark  that  coffee  is  the  berry  of  a  shrub 
found  abundantly  in  Arabia,  &c. ;  or  that  the  hat,  which  looks 
so  simple  a  product  when  seen  on  the  head,  is  the  result  of  a 
curious  and  ingenious  division  of  labour.  This  would  make  us 
sure  that  we  should  not  cut  the  pages  of  a  lady’s  novel  in  vain. 
Nor  ought  we  to  say  that  any  one  will  cut  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Halli¬ 
burton's  Troubles  in  vain.  Mrs.  Wood  chronicles  as  tiny  events  as 
any  novelist  ever  chose  to  describe ;  but  she  has  a  gift  for  this 
sort  of  mild  family  story,  and  her  tales  are  never  very  wearying. 
She  has  a  playful  way  with  her,  and  writes  English  with  some 
spirit,  and  does  not  imagine  her  characters  badly.  East  Lynne 
appears  to  have  been  a  happy  accident ;  but  her  usual  and  perma¬ 
nent  type  of  novel — though  unpretending,  and  most  undeserving  of 
the  odious  opposition  of  a  cabal  —  has  unquestionable  little  merits 
of  its  own. 


DR.  HAUG  ON  THE  ZEND-AVESTA.* 

ANSIvIMT  scholars  resident  in  India  enjoy  considerable  ad¬ 
vantages  over  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  Brahmans  in  this  country,  or  in 
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France  and  Germany.  Although  Sanskrit  is  no  longer  spoken  by 
the  large  masses  of  the  people,  there  are  few  t-iwns  in  which  we 
do  not  meet  with  some  more  or  less  learned  natives — the  paudits, 
or,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  pundits— men  who  have  passed 
through  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  Sanskrit  grammar,  and  who 
generally  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  some  special  branch  of 
Sanskrit  literature,  whether  law,  or  logic,  or  rhetoric,  or  astro¬ 
nomy,  or  anything  else.  These  men,  who  formerly  lived  on  the 
liberality  of  the  Rajahs  and  on  the  superstition  of  the  people,  find 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  make  a  living  among  their  own 
countrymen,  and  are  glad  to  be  employed  by  any  civilian  or 
officer  who  takes  an  interest  in  their  ancient  lore.  Though  not 
scholars  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  of  little  use  as 
teachers  of  the  language,  they  are  extremely  useful  to  more  advanced 
students,  who  are  able  to  set  them  to  do  that  kind  of  work  for 
which  they  are  fit,  and  to  check  their  labours  by  judicious  super¬ 
vision.  All  our  great  Sanskrit  scholars,  from  Sir  William  Jones 
to  II.  II.  Wilson,  have  fully  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  their 
native  assistants.  They  used  to  work  in  Calcutta,  Benares,  and 
Bombay  with  a  pandit  at  each  elbow,  instead  of  the  grammar 
and  the  dictionary,  which  European  scholars  have  to  consult  at 
every  difficult  passage.  Whenever  an  English  Sahib  undertook  to- 
edit  or  translate  a  Sanskrit  text,  these  pandits  had  to  copy  and  to 
collate  MS.,  to  make  a  verbal  index,  to  produce  parallel  passages 
from  other  writers,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  supply  a  translation 
into  Hindustani,  Bengali,  or  into  their  own  peculiar  English.  In 
fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  thus  fully  and  freely- 
rendered  by  native  scholars,  Sanskrit  scholarship  would  never 
have  made  the  rapid  progress  which,  during  less  than  a  century,  it 
has  made,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe. 

With  this  example  to  follow,  it  is  curious  that  hardly  any 
attempt  should  have  been  made  by  English  residents,  particularly 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of' 
the  Parsis  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  ancient  language  and 
literature  of  the  worshippers  of  Ormuzd.  If  it  is  remembered  that, 
next  to  Sanskrit,  there  is  no  more  ancient  language  than  Zend — and 
that,  next  to  the  Veda,  there  is  no  more  primitive  religious  code 
than  the  Zend  Avesta — it  is  surprising  that  so  little  should  have 
been  done  by  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  this 
important  branch  of  study.  It  is  well  known  that  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Anquetil  Du  Perron  by  the 
sight  of  a  facsimile  of  a  page,  of  the  Zendavcsta ,  that  in  order 
to  secure  a  passage  to  India,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
spent  six  years  (1754-61)  in  different  parts  of  Western  Lidia, 
trying  to  collect  MSS.  of  the  sacred  writings  of  Zoroaster,  and  to- 
acquire  from  the  Dustoors  a  knowledge  of  their  contents.  His 
example  was  followed,  though  in  a  less  adventurous  spirit,  by 
Rask,  a  learned  Dane,  who  after  collecting  at  Bombay  many 
valuable  MSS.  for  the  Danish  Government,  wrote  in  1826  his 
essay  On  the  Age  and  Genuineness  of  the  Zend  Language.  Another- 
Dane,  at  present  the  most  learned  Zend  scholar  in  Europe,  Wes- 
tergaard,  likewise  proceeded  to  India  (1841-43),  before  he 
undertook  to  publish  his  edition  of  the  religious  books  of  the 
Zoroastrians.  (Copenhagen,  1852.)  During  all  this  time,  while 
French  and  German  scholars,  such  as  Burnouf,  Bopp,  and  Spiegel,, 
were  hard  at  work  in  deciphering  the  curious  remains  of  the 
Magian  religion,  hardly  anything  was  contributed  by  English 
students  living  iu  the  very  heart  of  Parsiism  at  Bombay  and 
Poona. 

We  are  all  the  more  pleased,  therefore,  that  a  young  German 
scholar,  Dr.  Haug — who  through  the  judicious  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Howard,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dency,  was  appointed  to  a  Professorship  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Poona 
College — should  have  grasped  the  opportunity,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  thorough  study  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Parsis.  He 
went  to  India  well  prepared  for  his  task,  and  he  has  not  disap¬ 
pointed  the  hopes  which  those  who  knew  him  entertained  of  him 
on  his  departure  from  Germany.  Unless  he  had  been  master  of  his 
subject  before  he  went  to  Poona,  the  assistance  of  the  Dustoors 
would  have  been  of  little  avail  to  him.  But  knowing  all  that 
could  be  known  in  Europe  of  the  Zend  language  and  literature,  he 
knew  what  questions  to  ask,  he  could  check  every  answer,  and  he 
could  learn  with  his  eyes  what  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn 
from  books— namely,  the  religious  ceremonial  and  the  ritual 
observances  which  form  so  considerable  an  element  in  the  Vendidad 
and  Vispered.  The  result  of  his  studies  is  now  before  us  in  a 
volume  of  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings ,  and  Religion  of 
the  Parsees,  published  at  Bombay,  1862.  It  is  a  volume  of  only 
368  pages,  and  sells  in  England  for  one  guinea.  Nevertheless,  to- 
the  student  of  Zend  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  published.. 
It  contains  four  essays : — 1.  History  of  the  Researches  into  the 
Sacred  Writings  and  Religion  of  the  Parsees  from  the  earliest 
Times  down  to  the  present ;  2.  Outline  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Zend 
Language;  3.  The  Zendavesta,  or  the  Scripture  of  the  Parsees: 
4.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Zoroastrian  Religion.  The 
most  important  portion  is  the  Outline  of  the  Zend  Grammar : 
for,  though  a  mere  outline,  it  is  the  first  systematic  grammatical 
analysis  of  that  curious  language.  In  other  languages,  we- 
generally  begin  by  learning  the  grammar,  and  then  make 
our  way  gradually  through  the  literature.  In  Zend,  the 
grammatical  terminations  had  first  to  be  discovered  by  a 
careful  anatomy  of  the  literature.  The  Parsis  themselves 
possessed  no  such  work.  Even  their  most  learned  priests  are 
satisfied  with  learning  the  Zendavesta  by  heart,  and  with  acquiring 
some  idea  of  its  import  by  means  of  a  Pehlevi  translation,  which 
dates  from  the  Sassanian  period,  or  of  a  Sanskrit  translation  of  still 
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later  date.  Hence  the  translation  of  the  Zendavesta  published  by 
Anquetil  Du  Perron,  with  the  assistance  of  Dustoor  Darab,  was 
quite  untrustworthy.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  French  translation  of  a 
Persian  rendering  of  a  Pehlevi  version  of  the  Zend  original.  It 
was  Burnouf  who,  aided  by  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  and°his  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  principles  of  comparative  grammar,  approached, 
for  the  first  time,  the  very  words  of  the  Zend  originals.  He  had 
to  conquer  every  inch  of  ground  for  himself,  and  his  Comment aire 
sur  le  1  asna  is,  in  fact,  like  the  deciphering  of  one  long  inscription, 
only  surpassed  in  difficulty  by  his  later  decipherments  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  tire  Achaemenian  monarchs  of  Persia. 
Aided  by  the  labours  of  Burnouf  and  others,  Dr.  Haug  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  putting  together  the  disjecta  membra  poetce,  and  we 
have  now  in  his  Outline ,  not  indeed  a  grammar  like  that  of 
Panini  for  Sanskrit,  yet  a  sufficient  skeleton  of  what  was  once  a 
living  language,  not  inferior,  in  richness  and  delicacy,  even  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Vedas. 

There  are,  at  present,  five  editions,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
Zendavesta.  The  first  was  lithographed  under  Burnouf ’s  direction, 
and  published  at  Paris  1829 — 43.  The  second  edition  of  the 
text,  transcribed  into  Roman  characters,  appeared  at  Leipzig  1850, 
published  by  Professor  Brockhaus.  The  third  edition,  in  Zend 
characters,  was  given  to  the  world  by  Professor  Spiegel,  1851; 
and  about  the  same  time  a  fourth  edition  was  undertaken  by 
Professor  Westergaard,  at  Copenhagen,  1852  to  1854.  There 
are  one  or  two  editions  of  the  Zendavesta,  published  in  India, 
with  Guzerati  translations,  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which 
are  frequently  quoted  by  native  scholars.  A  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Zendavesta  was  undertaken  by  Professor  Spiegel, 
far  superior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  Anquetil  Du  Perron,  yet  in  the 
main  based  on  the  Pehlevi  version.  Portions  of  the  ancient  text 
had  been  minutely  analysed  and  translated  by  Dr.  Haug,  even 
before  his  departure  for  the  East. 

The  Zendavesta  is  not  a  voluminous  work.  We  still  call  it  the 
Zendavesta ,  though  we  are  told  that  its  proper  title  is  Avesta  Zend, 
nor  does  it  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  now  familiar  name  will  be 
surrendered  for  the  more  correct  one.  Who  speaks  of  Cassius  Dio, 
though  we  know  that  Dio  Cassius  is  wrong?  Nor  do  we  feel  at 
all  convinced  that  the  name  of  Avesta  Zend  is  the  original  and  only 
correct  name.  According  to  the  Parsis,  Avesta  means  sacred 
text,  Zend  its  Pehlevi  translation.  But  in  the  Pehlevi  trans¬ 
lations  themselves,  the  original  work  of  Zoroaster  is  spoken  of 
as  Avesta  Zend.  Why  it  is  so  called  by  the  Pehlevi  translators,  we 
are  nowhere  told  by  themselves,  and  many  conjectures  have,  in 
consequence,  been  started  by  almost  every  Zend  scholar.  Dr.  Haug 
supposes  that  all  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  ought  to  be 
called  Avesta,  the  later  portions  Zend — Zend  meaning,  according  to 
him,  commentary,  explanation,  gloss.  N either  the  word  Avesta,  nor 
Zend,  however,  occurs  in  the  original  Zend  texts,  and  though  Avesta 
seems  to  be  the  Sanskrit  avasthd,  the  Pehlevi  apestak,  in  the  sense 
of  “  authorized  text,”  the  etymology  of  Zend,  as  derived  from  a 
supposed  zanti,  Sk.  jndti,  knowledge,  is  not  free  from  serious 
objections.  Avesta  Zend  was  most  likely  a  traditional  name,  hardly 
understood  even  at  the  time  of  the  Pehlevi  translators,  who  retained 
it  in  their  writings.  It  was  possibly  misinterpreted  by  them,  as 
many  other  Zend  words  have  been  at  their  hands,  and  may  have 
been  originally  the  Sanskrit  word  chhanda,  which  is  applied  by  the 
Brahmans  to  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Veda.  Certainty  on  such  a 
point  is  impossible]  but  as  it  is  but  fair  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
conjectures  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject,  we 
quote  the  following  explanation  of  Dr.  Haug :  — 

The  meaning  of  the  term  “  Zend  ”  varied  at  different  periods.  Originally 
it  meant  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  texts  descended  from  Zarathustra 
and  his  disciples  by  the  successors  of  the  prophet.  In  the  course  of  time,  these 
interpretations  being  regarded  as  equally  sacred  with  the  original  texts,  both 
were  then  called  Avesta.  Both  having  become  unintelligible  to  the  majority 
of  the  Zoroastrians,  in  consequence  of  their  language  having  died  out,  they 
required  a  Zend  or  explanation  again.  This  new  Zend  was  furnished  by  the 
most  learned  priests  of  the  Sassanian  period  in  the  shape  of  a  translation  into 
the  vernacular  language  of  Persia  (Pehlevi)  in  those  days,  which  translation 
being  the  only  source  to  the  priests  of  the  present  time  whence  to  derive  any 
knowledge  of  the  old  texts,  is  therefore  the  only  Zend  or  explanation  they 
know  of.  ...  .  The  name  Pazend,  to  be  met  with  frequently  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Avesta  and  Zend,  denotes  the  further  explanation  of  the  Zend 

doctrine . The  Pazend  language  is  the  same  as  the  so-called  Parsi, 

i.e.  the  ancient  Persian,  as  written  till  about  the  time  of  Firdusi,  1000  a.d. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  nomenclature  thus  advocated  by 
Dr.  Haug,  we  must  acknowledge  in  the  fullest  manner  his  great 
merit  in  separating  for  the  first  time  the  more  ancient  from  the 
more  modern  parts  of  the  Zendavesta.  Though  the  existence  of 
different  dialects  in  the  ancient  texts  was  pointed  out  by  Spiegel, 
and  although  the  metrical  portions  of  the  Yasna  had  been  clearly 
marked  by  Westergaard,  it  is  nevertheless  Hang’s  great  achieve¬ 
ment  to  have  extracted  these  early  relics,  to  have  collected  them, 
and  to  have  attempted  a  complete  translation  of  them,  as  far  as 
such  an  attempt  could  be  carried  out  at  the  present  moment.  His 
edition  of  the  Gdtlids  —  for  this  is  the  name  of  the  ancient  metrical 
portions  —  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Zend  scholarship,  and 
the  importance  of  the  recovery  of  these  genuine  relics  of  Zoroaster’s 
religion  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Bunsen  in  the  least 
known  of  his  books,  Gott  in  der  Geschichte.  We  by  no  means 
think  that  the  translations  here  offered  by  Dr.  Haug  are 
final.  We  hope,  on  the  contraiy,  that  he  will  go  on  with  the 
work  he  has  so  well  begun,  and  that  he  will  not  rest  till  he 
has  removed  every  dark  speck  that  still  covers  the  image  of 
Zoroaster’s  primitive  faith.  Many  of  the  passages  as  translated 
by  him  are  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  carry  conviction  by 


their  very  clearness.  Others,  however,  are  obscure,  hazy, 
meaningless.  We  feel  that  they  must  have  been  intended  for 
something  else,  something  more  definite  and  forcible,  though  we 
cannot  tell  what  to  do  with  the  words  as  they  stand.  Sense,  after 
all,  is  the  great  test  of  translation.  We  must  feel  convinced  that 
there  was  good  sense  in  these  ancient  poems,  otherwise  mankind 
would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  preserve  them ;  and  if  we 
cannot  discover  good  sense  in  them,  it  must  be  either  our  fault,  or 
the  words  as  we  now  read  them  were  not  the  words  uttered  by  the 
ancient  prophets  of  the  world.  The  following-  are  a  few  specimens 
of  Dr.  Hang’s  translations,  in  which  the  reader  will  easily  discover 
the  different  hues  of  certainty  and  uncertainty,  of  sense  and  mere 
verbiage :  — 

1.  That  I  will  ask  Thee,  tell  me  it  right,  thou  living  God  !  whether  your 
friend  (Sraosha)  be  willing  to  recite  his  own  hymn  as  prayer  to  my  friend 
(Frashaostra  or  Vistdspa),  thou  Wise!  and  whether  he  should  come  to  us 
with  the  good  mind,  to  perform  for  us  true  actions  of  friendship. 

2.  That  I  will  ask  Thee,  tell  me  it  right,  thou  living  God  !  How  arose  the 
best  present  life  (this  world)  ?  By  what  means  are  the  present  things  (the 
world)  to  be  supported  ?  That  spirit,  the  holy  (  Vohu  mano),  0  true  wise 
spirit !  is  the  guardian  of  the  beings  to  ward  off  from  them  every  evil ;  He  is 
the  promoter  of  all  life. 

3.  That  I  will  ask  Thee,  tell  me  it  right,  thou  living  God  !  Who  was  in 
the  beginning  the  Father  and  Creator  of  truth  ?  Who  made  the  sun  and 
stars  ?  Who  causes  the  moon  to  increase  and  wane  if  not  Thou  ?  This  I 
wish  to  know,  except  what  I  already  know. 

4.  That  I  will  ask  Thee,  tell  me  it  right,  thou  living  God !  Who  is  holding 
the  earth  and  the  skies  above  it  ?  Who  made  the  waters  and  the  trees  of  the 
field  ?  Who  is  in  the  winds  and  storms  that  they  so  quickly  run  ?  Who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  good-minded  beings,  thou  Wise  ? 

This  is  a  short  specimen  of  tbe  earliest  portion  of  tbe  Zendavesta. 
The  following  is  an  accoimt  of  one  of  the  latest,  tbe  so-called 
Ormuzd  YasJd: — 

Zarathustra  asked  Ahuramazda  after  the  most  effectual  spell  to  guard 
against  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  He  was  answered  by  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
that  the  utterance  of  the  different  names  of  Ahuramazda  protects  best  from 
evil.  Thereupon  Zarathustra  begged  Ahuramazda  to  communicate  to  him 
these  names.  He  then  enumerates  twenty.  The  first  is  Ahrni,  i.  e.  “  I  am  ;  ” 
the  fourth,  Asha-vahista,  i.  e.  “  the  best  purity ;  ”  the  sixth,  “  I  am  wisdom  ;  ” 
the  eighth,  “  I  am  knowledge  ;  ”  the  twelfth,  Ahura,  i.  e.  “  living ;  ”  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  “  I  am  who  I  am,  Mazdao.” 

Ahuramazda  says  then  further : — 

“  If  you  call  me  at  day  or  at  night  by  these  names,  I  shall  come  to  assist 
and  help  you  ;  the  angel  Serosh  will  then  come,  the  genii  of  the  waters  and 
the  trees.”  For  the  utter  defeat  of  the  evil  spirits,  bad  men,  witches,  Peris — 
a  series  of  other  names  are  suggested  to  Zarathustra,  such  as  protector,  guar¬ 
dian,  spirit,  the  holiest,  the  best  fire  priest,  &c. 

Whether  the  striking  coincidence  between  one  of  the  suggested 
names  of  Ahuramazda,  namely,  “  I  am  who  I  am,”  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  name  Jehova,  Exodus  iii.  14,  “  I  am  that  I  am,”  is 
accidental  or  not,  must  depend  on  the  age  that  can  be  assigned  to 
the  Ormuzd  Yasht.  The  chronological  arrangement,  however,  of 
the  various  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  is  as  yet  merely  tentative, 
and  these  questions  must  remain  for  future  consideration.  Dr. 
Haug  points  out  other  similarities  between  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  “  The  Zoroastrian 
religion,”  he  writes,  “  exhibits  a  very  close  affinity  to,  or  rather 
identity  with,  several  important  doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
and  Christianity,  such  as  the  personality  and  attributes  of  the 
devil,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  Neither  of  these  doc¬ 
trines,  however,  would  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  certainly  to 
be  found  only  by  implication,  and  is  not  distinctly  asserted,  in  the 
religion  of  Moses. 

There  are  other  points  on  which  we  should  join  issue  with 
Dr.  Haug- — as,  for  instance,  when,  on  page  1 7,  he  calls  the  Zend 
the  elder  sister  of  Sanskrit.  This  seems  to  us  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  evidence  so  carefully  brought  together  by  himself  in  his  Zend 
grammar.  If  he  means  the  modern  Sanskrit,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Vedic,  his  statement  would  be  right  to  some  extent ;  but 
even  thus,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  many  grammatical  forms  in 
the  later  Sanskrit  more  primitive  than  their  corresponding  forms 
in  Zend.  These,  however,  are  minor  points  compared  with  the 
great  results  of  his  labours  which  Dr.  Haug  has  brought  together 
in  these  four  Essays  ;  and  we  feel  certain  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  ancient  language  and  ancient  religion  will  look 
forward  with  the  greatest  expectations  to  Dr.  Haug’s  continued 
investigations  of  the  language,  the  literature,  the  ceremonial,  and 
the  religion  of  the  descendants  of  Zoroaster. 


CONVERSATION  PARTIES  OF  THE  REV.  C.  SIMEON.* 

T  is  stated,  as  we  remember,  in  Mr.  Carus’s  life  of  Simeon,  that 
the  subject  of  his  biography  required  of  his  executors  to  limit 
the  memoir  which  he  knew  would  be  expected  of  them  to  a  single 
volume.  The  volume,  indeed,  when  it  appeared,  proved  some¬ 
what  bulky,  and  it  was  thought  that,  if  this  condition  was  literally 
fulfilled,  it  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  stitcher  and  binder 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  compiler  himself.  But  the  evasion,  if 
such  it  was,  was  easily  pardoned  by  Simeon’s  friends  and  admirers, 
who  deemed  that  the  limits  thus  imposed  allowed  scant  justice  to 
be  done  to  his  peculiar  merits,  and  imagined  that,  however  few 
and  trifling  the  incidents  of  his  life,  the  record  of  his  teaching, 
conversation,  and  table-talk  might  have  been  profitably  extended 
much  further.  For,  not  to  mention  his  public  ministrations,  which 
seem  to  have  embraced  three  sermons  weekly,  with  rare  inter¬ 
ruption,  for  half  a  century,  few  men  have  lived  more  unreservedly 

*  Recollections  of  Conversation  Parties  of  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon.  By  Abner 
W.  Brown,  M.A.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  1862. 
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in  the  semi-puhlieity  of  the  private  reception-room,  or  have 
devoted  themselves  so  unintermittingly  to  the  utterance  of  the 
thoughts  that  passed  through  their  own  minds.  These  thoughts, 
indeed,  might  not  he  much  diversified ;  they  might  he  limited  to  a 
small  circle  of  ever-recurring  subjects ;  yet,  repeated  as  they  were, 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  to  a  numerous  and  shifting 
audience  of  unhesitating  recipients,  they  formed  a  great  cycle 
of  traditional  teaching,  and  were  disseminated  in  a  thousand 
channels  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Simeon’s 
table-talk  was  a  power  which,  it  may  well  have  been  thought  by 
many,  deserved  an  ampler  record ;  nor,  fragmentary  and  desultory 
as  it  necessarily  was,  could  it  have  been  more  gracefully  or 
effectually  conveyed  than  through  the  medium  of  a  judicious 
biography. 

It  might  be  expected,  however,  that  though  the  authorized 
biographer  was  thus  vexatiously  restricted,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  volunteers  in  the  field  to  eke  out  his  scanty  notices  with 
the  copious  fruits  of  their  personal  recollections.  We  have  been 
surprised  that  so  little  has  been  published  about  Simeon  since  the 
appearance  of  the  memoir  which  was  thus  confessedly  deficient. 
It  may  be  suspected,  indeed,  that,  though  still  the  priest  and  king 
of  his  own  local  clan  and  following  at  Cambridge,  and  still  exercising, 
through  his  position  at  a  great  ecclesiastical  centre,  a  considerable 
influence  beyond  it,  Simeon  had  really  lost  much  of  his  once  un¬ 
rivalled  pre-eminence  in  the  “  religious  world  ”  some  time  before 
his  death ;  and  the  years  which  have  elapsed — years  marked  by  more 
than  one  religious  revolution — have  sufficed  to  relegate  his  name  to 
the  land  of  shadows  and  traditions.  We  are  now,  perhaps,  as  much 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  volume  devoted  to  Simeon’s 
“  conversation  parties  ”  as  we  once  were  at  the  absence  of  such 
a  memorial  of  him.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  the  veil 
withdrawn  from  those  social  meetings  to  which  the  pleasant 
teacher  used  to  invite  all  the  youth  of  the  University  that  cared 
to  attend  him,  and  found  his  invitations  gratefully  accepted  by  a 
constant  succession  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  guests.  Though  the 
once  familiar  doors  of  the  rooms  at  King’s  College  have  been 
darkened  by  no  such  gatherings  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there 
must  be  many  still  living  who  well  remember  their  attendance 
within  them,  and  many  more,  their  contemporaries,  to  whom 
“  Simeon’s  tea-parties  ”  were  a  subject  of  jealousy  or  contempt, 
or  more  commonly  of  innocent  wonder,  hardly  rising  to  the  level 
of  an  emotion. 

Simeon’s  “conversation  parties,”  to  adopt  the  generic  name,  are 
duly  classified  by  Mr.  Brown  under  four  heads  or  species  — 
“  Clerical  Meetings,”  “  Sermon  Classes,”  “  Undergraduates’ 
Friday  Evening  Parties,”  and  ordinary  “  Social  Parties.”  Mr. 
Brown  draws  the  materials  of  his  volume  from  the  three  last,  in 
all  of  which  he  shared  personally ;  for,  going  up  to  Cambridge, 
apparently  as  a  married  man,  in  the  year  1827,  he  was  introduced 
from  the  first  to  the  great  preacher’s  society,  and  became  not  only 
a  constant  attendant  at  his  receptions,  but,  it  would  seem,  a 
favourite  disciple  and  friend.  During  his  three  years  of  residence 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  all  that  occurred  of  interest  to 
him  on  these  occasions,  and  particularly,  of  course,  all  that  fell 
from  the  master’s  own  lips,  rather  as  a  mental  or  spiritual  exercise 
than  with  any  views  of  publication.  The  mass  of  these  memoranda 
he  had  long  suffered  to  perish ;  but  the  words  of  Simeon  himself 
were  carefully  cherished  and  preserved,  and  he  has  now  very 
naturally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  violation  of  propriety 
in  giving  them  to  the  world,  introduced  by  a  fair  and  kindly 
sketch  of  the  venerable  and  beloved  speaker. 

To  the  clerical  meetings  Mr.  Brown  could  have  no  access ;  nor 
was  there  much  to  notice  in  the  Sermon  Classes,  in  which  some 
formal  but  desultory  instruction  was  given  to  candidates  for 
orders  on  the  technicalities  of  composition,  or  in  the  Social  Parties, 
in  which  Simeon  enacted  the  ordinary  part  of  a  religious  leader  in 
Ills  private  circle.  But  the  meetings  most  generally  attended,  and 
best  remembered,  were  those  held  of  a  Friday  evening  through 
many  successive  years,  in  Simeon’s  own  rooms,  at  which  tea  was 
served,  and  conversation  invited  or  offered  to  all  comers,  between 
the  hours  of  six  and  seven.  All  were  received  with  equal  bland¬ 
ness,  aud  the  courtesy  of  the  old  school  5  and  an  effort  was  made, 
perhaps  a  little  too  marked,  to  set  everyone  at  his  ease  by  an 
assumption  of  playfulness  : — 

He  would  often  make  some  lively  and  playful  remarks  as  the  young  men 
were  coming  in,  or  when  he  saw  any  constraint  among  his  youthful  guests. 
Thus,  if  the  name  announced  was  a  common  name,  as  Brown,  Smith, 
Jones,  &c.,  lie  would  say,  “  Brown,  Brown — no  name  at  all,  sir !  Is  it  Brown 
of  Trinity,  Brown  of  Queen’s,  or  who  ?  ”  or  would  relate  some  little  anecdote 
with  the  same  object. 

General  confidence  being  thus  secured,  and  the  Browns  and  De 
Veres  set  on  terms  of  mutual  good  fellowship,  business  commenced 
with  a  leading  question  from  one  of  the  familiars  of  the  place,  to 
whom  such  precedence  was  for  the  most  part  tacitly  accorded, 
and  thenceforth  it  was  understood  that  the  conversation  was  to  be 
left  as  much  as  possible  to  Simeon  himself.  It  was  rarely  that 
Simeon  allowed  any  engagement  to  interrupt  these  meetings. 
On  one  occasion  (says  Mr.  Brown)  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  give  notice  to  his  expected  guests,  but 
he  would  not  shut  his  doors  to  them  :  — 

While  the  men  were  arriving,  the  servant  privately  showed  three  of  these 
(the  writer  being  one),  who  had  been  most  frequent  in  attending  the  parties, 
into  the  sick  room,  and  Mr.  Simeon  persuaded  us  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
(no  trifle)  not  only  of  telling  our  sixty  or  seventy  assembled  brother  under¬ 
graduates  how  the  case  stood,  but  also  of  starting  and  keeping  up,  for  the 
usual  time,  some  suitable  conversation,  such  as  was  customary  on  other 
occasions.  We  did  so,  and  our  fellow-students  kindly  and  heartily  lending 


us  their  aid,  the  hour  passed  in  useful  scriptural  conversation ;  the  good- 
humoured  critique  which  we  afterwards  heard  pronounced  by  our  companions 
being  only  that  which,  in  those  days,  the  gownsmen  usually  applied  to  what 
fell  from  every  other  minister  or  expositor  than  himself,  that  it  was  “  Simeon 
and  water.”  Possibly  this  volume  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  were 
present  that  evening. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  even  the  genuine  unalloyed 
Simeon  would  not  always  bear  muck  reducing,  at  least  as  decanted 
for  us  by  bis  present  admirer ;  but  if  we  produce  a  sample  or  two 
from  the  weakest  parts  of  these  conversations,  it  is  rather  to  show 
the  calibre  of  the  audience  to  which  they  were  accommodated, 
than  as  any  reflection  on  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  teacher. 
The  first  note  in  the  volume  is  as  follows : — 

The  Spiritual  Body. — I  know  not  what  we  shall  be  hereafter,  but  we  shall 
have  a  spiritual  body.  I  do  not  know  Avhat  is  meant  by  such  a  phrase  ;  it  is 
above  me.  Spirits  have  communion  ;  we  have  communion,  not  dependent 
on  the  body,  except  as  the  organ  or  medium.  The  “  Communion  of  Saints  ” 
means  more  than  passes  through  the  medium  of  the  body. 

The  last  note  is  in  curious  contrast  with  this  very  reasonable 
diffidence : — 

Lazarus,  during  the  four  days  he  was  in  the  grave,  was  probably  in 
heaven  ;  but  oblivion  was  given  him,  that  he  should  not  remember  what  he 
had  experienced  there. 

But  we  refrain  from  multiplying  examples  of  weakness.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  note  how  often  Simeon’s  views  give  evidence 
of  a  wider  sympathy  than  those  which  are  popularly  identified 
with  him.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brown  emphatically  declares  of  him :  — 

He  was  a  loyal  Churchman,  staunch  and  affectionate  towards  the  Church 
of  England,  at  a  time  when  a  man’s  piety  was  deemed  by  many  eminent 
religionists  professedly  of  the  Church  to  be  questionable  exactly  in  proportion 
as  he  adhered  on  principle,  and  not  for  convenience  only,  to  the  Church. 
Even  Simeon  was  accused  by  some  clergymen,  who  professed  to  lead  public 
opinion,  of  “  putting  the  Church  before  Christ.” 

The  period  of  Simeon’s  active  ministry  long  preceded  the  Oxford 
movement,  which  has  since  become  matter  of  history ;  and  the 
questions  put  to  him  seem  seldom  to  have  led  him  to  the  points 
most  distinctive  of  High  and  Low  Church  sentiment  in  the  next 
generation  —  such  as  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  and  the  minis¬ 
terial  commission.  Yet  his  defence  of  the  Anglican  formulas,  and 
particularly  of  the  Baptismal  office,  is  such  as  would  satisfy  most 
“  sound  ”  men  at  the  present  day ;  and  his  definitions  of  “  Re¬ 
generation  ”  and  “Conversion  ”  would  have  hardly  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  modern  “  Evangelicals.”  “I  do  not  like  the  spirit  of 
the  Record  newspaper”  —  then  much  the  same  as  now  —  is  a 
sentiment  much  to  his  credit  with  all  moderate  men.  “  I  would 
rather  give  a  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  than  none  at  all,”  is,  we 
believe,  a  not  less  explicit  rejection  of  another  Shibboleth  of  his 
party.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  Calvinistic  articles  of  the 
Church,  he  took  a  decided  part  against  the  Calvinistic  interpreters, 
while  he  piqued  himself  on  preaching,  as  he  said,  neither  Calvinism 
nor  Arminianism,  but  the  whole  Bible.  Both  these  sectarians,  he 
once  wrote,  are  right  in  all  they  affirm,  and  wrong  in  all  they  deny ; 
and  he  mentions  with  complacency  that  Dr.  Coplestone  was  struck 
with  the  remark,  and  assented  to  it.  But  the  difference  between  the 
two  men  was,  that  while  both  saw  that  each  system  contained  a 
portion  of  the  truth,  Coplestone  tormented  himself  with  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  in  his  own  mind,  while  Simeon  was  content  to 
preach  the  one  and  the  other  alternately  from  the  text  before  him. 

“  The  Calvinist,”  he  used  to  say,  “  wishes  for  some  texts  to  be 
expunged  from  Scripture.  The  Arminian  wishes  the  same  as  to 
others.  ...  I  wish  for  all  the  Bible  to  remain  as  it  is.  I  have 
felt  thus  for  now  fifty  years.”  This  eclectic  teaching  may  have 
its  effect  where  a  man,  from  his  age  or  position,  can  preach  with 
authority ;  but  it  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  schools  and  sects  are 
formed  for  permanence.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  we  can  see 
that  Simeon’s  influence  was  very  great  in  forming  a  tone  of  mind 
and  practical  habits  of  action,  but  much  less  than  was  at  the  time 
supposed  in  developing  or  enforcing  doctrinal  views. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  from  the  book  before  us  many 
characteristic  and  ampsing  sayings,  though  even  these  would  lose 
half  their  raciness  divested  of  the  peculiarities  of  appearance  and 
manner  of  which  the  recollection  has  now  almost  been  lost.  We 
prefer  to  select  one  or  two  of  more  than  usual  shrewdness,  and 
which  may  convey  some  hints  of  practical  service  :  — 

B.  is  a  popular  preacher,  and  preached  his  way  to  promotion.  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  very  good  and  moral  and  worthy  man  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  say 
anything  unkind  or  harsh.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  thought  —  which 
you  must  help  to  put  into  kind  words  for  me —  touching  him  and  some  others 
of  the  present  day.  If  they  lived  as  they  preached,  they  would  be  less 
thought  of  and  promoted.  The  great  do  not  dislike  a  man  to  preach  the 
truth,  if  he  will  only  mix  in  their  society  and  live  like  them.  If  a  preacher 
will  do  this,  they  rather  like  him  to  preach  good  doctrine.  ...  I  understand 
that  the  preacher  we  were  speaking  of  is  changing  his  style  of  preaching,  and 
getting  rather  too  faithful ;  if  so,  he  will  lose  his  popularity  with  the  "upper 
classes,  and  get  no  Bishopric.” 

Who  can  be  the  B.  whose  head  is  thus  broken  with  precious  balms 
before  a  room-full  of  undergraduates  ? 

The  following  extract  deserves  perhaps  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion  : — 

When  a  man  asks  me  about  a  call  to  be  a  missionary,  I  answer  very 
differently  from  many  others.  I  tell  him  that  if  he  feels  his  mind  to  be 
strongly  bent  on  it,  lie  ought  to  take  that  as  a  reason  for  suspecting  and 
carefully  examining  whether  it  is  not  self  rather  than  God  which  is  leading 
him  to  the  work.  The  man  that  does  good  as  a  missionary  is  he  who  is  in 
equilibria,  and  says,  “  Here  am  I  ;  do  what  seemeth  good  unto  thee ;  send 
me.”  We  must  be  divested  of  self,  else  we  shall  do  no  good  as  missionaries. 

This  is  much  the  same  as  Talleyrand’s  surtout,  point  de  zele.  It  is 
curious  enough  to  find  two  such  different  minds  touching  at  this 
point. 
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TRAVELS  IN  PERU  AND  INDIA.* 

MR.  MARKHAM  was  entrusted,  in  1859,  with  an  important 
and  delicate  mission  in  Peru ;  and  how  it  was  executed  is 
related  in  thisvolume.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  the  duty  was 
confided  to  him  of  superintending  the  collection  of  the  various 
species  of  Cinchona  plants  that  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  and  making  arrangements  for  their  introduction  into  India. 
The  supply  of  quinine  is  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  Eastern  possessions.  To  make  it  more  certain, 
cheaper,,  and  more  abundant,  by  naturalizing  the  plant  from  which 
the  febrifugal  alkaloid  is  extracted  in  the  British  dominions,  is  to 
confer  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  on  a  vast  portion  of  the  human 
race.  No  wonder  that  a  project  so  fraught  with  future  benefit  to 
India  should  have  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  states¬ 
men.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  Lord  Stanley  that,  on  coming 
into  the  Indian  Secretaryship,  he  took  up  the  question — which  had 
been  dangling  before  successive  Ministers  —  in  good  earnest,  and 
with  a  determination  to  leave  nothing  undone  towards  its 
solution.  There  was  the  more  reason  for  prompt  action  on 
account  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  Cinchona  trees  by  the 
Peruvian  bark-collectors,  whose  recklessness  and  improvidence 
threatened  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  supply  of  this  precious 
drug  —  thus  equalling,  in  short-sighted  folly,  the  conduct  of  the 
noodle  of  fable  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

Such  an  enterprise  as  Mr.  Markham’s  would  arouse  curiosity 
were  it  only  for  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  its 
success ;  and  it  ought  to  furnish  in  plenty  the  materials  for  an 
interesting  narrative.  Had  the  author  been  content  with  describ¬ 
ing  his  adventures  in  connexion  with  the  special  object  of  bis 
travels,  not  only  would  his  own  services  to  humanity  have 
been  more  clearly  recognised,  but  the  impression  left  by  his 
book  would  have  been  much  more  pleasing.  This,  however,  a 
mistaken  ambition  has  not  permitted  him  to  do.  Having  a 
plain  story  to  tell,  he  has  told  it  with  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  digression.  Instead  of  keeping  to  the  record  of  his  own 
experiences,  he  devotes  whole  chapters  of  his  work  to  historical 
dissertations  on  the  Incas  and  their  descendants,  and  ethno¬ 
logical  speculations  about  the  peopling  of  Southern  India  — 
points  which  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  his  subject,  and 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  only  to  swell  his  book  to  more 
pretentious  dimensions.  The  history  of  the  Cinchona  plant  is 
not  only  much  more  to  the  purpose,  but  much  more  interesting. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  its  medicinal  properties  were  known 
to  the  Indians,  but  as  Mr.  Markham  observes,  their  very  name  for 
it,  “  the  bark  of  bark,”  indicates  that  it  was  believed  to  possess 
some  special  virtue.  Viewing  their  Spanish  conquerors  with  dis¬ 
like  and  suspicion,  they  would  naturally  be  slow  to  impart  know¬ 
ledge  by  which  their  hated  enemy  would  profit.  In  1638,  the 
wife  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Chinckon,  lay  sick  at  Lima  of 
a  fever,  and  was  cured  by  a  powder  of  quinquina  bark  sent  to  her 
physician  from  one  of  the  provinces.  On  her  return  to  Europe 
she  carried  with  her  a  quantity  of  the  healing  bark,  which  was  sold 
in  Seville  for  a  hundred  reals  the  pound,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
“the  Countess’s  powder.”  It  was  in  memory  of  this  great  service 
that  Linnmus  named  the  genus  “  Chinchona,”  which  has  since  been 
by  modem  writers  altered  into  “  Cinchona.”  Later  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  fame  of  Peruvian  bark  as  a  cure  for  ague  was 
noised  abroad  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  It  is  a  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  strength  of  theological  prejudice  that,  on  this  account, 
its  use  was  for  a  long  while  opposed  by  Protestants,  and  favoured 
by  Roman  Catholics.  For  many  years  its  value  as  a  medicine 
remained  a  subject  of  angry  controversy  between  doctors. 

It  was  long  before  any  definite  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  tree 
from  which  the  drug  is  taken.  La  Fontaine  celebrates  its  virtues  in  a 
poem  written  in  honour  of  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  who  had  been 
cured  of  a  dangerous  fever  by  taking  Peruvian  bark ;  but  he  is  silent 
as  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  leaves,  and  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  of  the  cinchona  tree  itself.  The  first  man  of 
science  who  described  it  was  Condamine,  who  in  1735  accom¬ 
panied  a  French  scientific  expedition  to  South  America,  and 
collected  specimens,  but  lost  them  through  an  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent  while  returning  to  Europe.  Until  the  present  century,  bark 
was  used  in  its  crude  state.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  isolate 
the  healing  principle  in  the  plant.  The  final  discovery  of  quinine  is 
due  to  the  French  chemists,  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  1820.  They 
discovered  that  the  febrifugal  principle  was  seated  in  two  alkaloids, 
separate  or  together,  in  the  different  kinds  of  bark  called  quinine  and 
chinchonine,  the  properties  of  which  are  the  same  in  kind,  though 
they  differ  in  force.  The  usefulness  of  the  drug  has  thus  been 
greatly  increased.  Its  growing  value  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate.  The  number  of  men  in  our  naval  service  and  in  India 
whose  lives  it  has  saved  will  give  a  notion  of  the  vast  importance 
of  a  sufficient  and  cheap  supply  of  the  precious  bark  from  which  it 
is  extracted.  Of  this  there  are  five  valuable  species,  collected 
from  five  different  regions  in  South  America.  The  particular 
district  which  Mr.  Markham  undertook  himself  to  explore  was  that 
in  Southern  Peru,  upon  the  confines  of  the  neighbouring  republic 
of  Bolivia.  The  Peruvian  province  of  Caravaya,  lying  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Purus,  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
Cinchona  Calisaya,  which  yields  the  yellow  bark,  and  contains  more 
quinine  than  any  other  species.  Into  the  dense  forest  ranges  of  this 
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district  did  a  European  traveller  for  the  first  time  plunge.  The 
party  consisted  of  Mr.  Markham,  Mr.  "Weir,  a  gardener,  and  some 
Indians.  They  had  to  hack  their  way  through  the  thick  bush. 
One  of  the  party  went  in  front  as  pioneer,  clearing  away  the 
obstructions  with  his  axe.  In  many  places  the  ground  was 
entirely  choked  up  by  creepers,  fallen  masses  of  bamboo,  and  long- 
tendrils  which  spread  from  one  tree  to  another.  Nothing  was 
more  striking  than  the  extraordinary  variety  of  forms  and  shapes 
which  the  tropical  vegetation  assumed.  Enormous  trunks  were 
seen,  the  roots  of  which  separated  at  least  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  formed  perfect  gothic  arches.  The  ferns  and  mosses 
were  endless  in  their  variety  of  shape  and  size.  The  colours  of 
the  birds  and  butterflies  were  gorgeous.  The  chief  annoyance 
which  the  travellers  experienced  was  the  number  of  venomous 
insects.  On  many  of  the  trees  there  were  hornets’  nests,  from 
which  the  disturbed  animals  rushed  out  to  revenge  themselves 
on  an  intruder. 

Mr.  Markham  was  fortunate  in  having  engaged  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  expert  “  cascarillero,”  or  bark  collector,  who 
was  not  only  an  expert  woodman,  but  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  different  species  of  Cinchona  tree.  These  casea- 
rilleros  lead  a  hard  and  dangerous  life.  If  by  any  accident 
they  are  lost,  or  their  provrsions  fail,  they  die  of  hunger. 
They  used  to  enter  the  forests  in  parties  of  ten  or  more,  with 
supplies  of  food  and  tools.  Having  penetrated  into  the  virgin 
forest  until  they  reached  the  region  of  cinchona  trees,  they  built 
some  rude  huts,  and  began  their  work.  The  cateaclor ,  or  searcher, 
climbed  a  high  tree,  and,  with  the  aid  of  experience  and  sharp 
sight,  soon  discovered  the  clumps  by  their  dark  colour  and  the 
peculiar  reflection  of  the  light  from  their  leaves,  easily  observable 
even  in  the  midst  of  these  vast  expanses  of  forest.  He  then,  with 
unerring  instinct,  conducted  the  party  through  the  tangled  brush¬ 
wood  to  the  cinchona  clump.  From  a  single  clump  as  much  as 
a  thousand  pounds  of  bark  was  often  obtained,  and  sent  up  to 
be  dried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  forest.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reckless  than  the  process  of  collection  in  some  districts. 
Instead  of  felling  the  stem  as  near  as  possible  to  the  root,  so  as 
to  secure  an  after-growth,  the  bark-collectors  adopted  the  plan  of 
leaving  the  tree  standing  stripped  of  its  bark.  When  this  is  done 
the  tree  rots  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  hosts  of  insects  pene¬ 
trate  the  stem,  and  the  healthy  root  becomes  infected.  But 
where  the  trees  are  felled,  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  when  not 
barked,  fresh  shoots  spring  up,  which,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  will  be  in  their  turn  ready  for  gathering.  The 
danger,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Markham  properly  observes,  is  not  the 
extermination  of  the  cinchona  trees  in  South  America,  but  lest, 
with  the  increasing  demand,  there  should  be  long  intervals  during 
which  the  supply  should  cease,  owing  to  the  forests  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  requiring  periods  of  rest. 

Having  succeeded  in  collecting  5  29  plants,  chiefly  of  the  cali¬ 
saya  species,  the  exploring  party  were  compelled  to  beat  a 
retreat.  Already  the  Indians  were  becoming  mutinous,  and 
threatened  —  the  supply  of  their  favourite  narcotic,  coca,  being 
exhausted  —  to  return  to  their  homes  at  once.  The  knowledge 
of  their  language  which  Mr.  Markham  possessed  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  this  emergency.  But  more  serious  troubles 
menaced  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  An  outcry  had  been 
raised  against  his  proceedings,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in 
his  rear  excited,  by  assertions  that  the  exportation  of  cinchona 
seedlings  would  prove  the  ruin  of  them  and  their  descendants. 
By  a  successful  ruse  he  threw  his  opponents  off  the  scent.  Send¬ 
ing  two  of  his  companions  on  by  the  main  road,  as  if  in  charge  of 
the  plants,  he  himself  hurried  with  the  precious  burden  down  to 
the  coast,  through  the  most  unfrequented  line  of  country.  But 
the  difficulties  of  getting  the  plants  out  of  the  country 
were  not  entirely  ended  with  the  retreat  from  the  interior. 
At  the  port  of  Islay,  the  superintendent  of  the  custom¬ 
house  refused  to  allow  cascarilla  plants  to  be  shipped  with¬ 
out  an  express  order  from  the  Minister  of  Commerce  at  Lima. 
Even  when  the  proper  authorization  was  obtained,  a  final  effort 
was  made  to  defeat,  by  other  means,  the  purpose  of  the  expedition. 
On  the  eve  of  their  being  removed  to  the  deck  of  the  Panama 
steamer,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bribe  the  man.  in  charge  of  the 
plants  to  bore  holes  in  the  cases  and  kill  their  contents  by  pouring 
in  boiling  water.  Happily,  the  attempt  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Markham’s  exertions  were  abty  seconded  by  those  of  his 
agents  in  the  other  cinchona  grounds,  and  notably  by  Mr. 
Spruce,  who  was  despatched  to  the  Red  Bark  region  of  Ecuador. 
It  is  found  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  famous  mountain  Chimbo¬ 
razo,  and  is  confined  within  a  very  narrow  latitudinal  zone.  The 
havoc  committed  in  this  quarter  bjr  the  bark  collectors  has  been 
very  great.  The  collection  of  seeds  was  a  most  delicate  operation. 
In  August  the  fruit  was  approaching  ripeness,  and  the  capsules 
began  to  burst  at  the  base.  An  Indian  was  then  sent  up 
the  trees,  and,  gently  breaking  off  the  panicles,  let  them  fall 
on  sheets  spread  on  the  ground  to  receive  them.  The  capsules 
were  afterwards  spread  out  to  dry  for  some  days  on  the  same  sheets. 
Mr.  Spruce  succeeded  in  thus  gathering  1 00,000  well-ripened  and 
well-dried  seeds,  and  having  placed  this  precious  cargo  on  a  raft, 
brought  it  down  to  the  coast  in  safety.  One  is  rather  surprised  to 
find  that,  after  organizing  an  expedition  on  the  scale  of  efficiency 
which  this  narrative  implies,  the  Indian  Government  did  not  com¬ 
plete  the  arrangements  by  providing  a  direct  passage  across  the 
Pacific  to  Madras.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  the  plants 
have  reached  their  destination  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  by  the  much 
more  circuitous  overland  route,  which  involved  the  risk  not  only 
]  of  several  transhipments,  but  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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Already,  however,  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  promise 
an  ample  return  for  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the  undertaking.  In 
January  last  over  9,000  cinchona  plants  were  in  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  site  of  the 
plantation  has  been  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  In  the 
Neilgheny  Hills  are  to  be  found  a  climate,  an  amount  of 
moisture,  a  vegetation,  and  an  elevation  above  the  sea,  more 
analogous  to  those  of  the  South  American  forest  ranges  than  can 
be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  India.  The  conditions  of 
altitude  and  situation  are  obvious.  But  about  the  method  of 
cultivation  some  doubts  have  been  entertained.  The  Dutch  and 
English  botanists,  for  instance,  were  at  issue  upon  the  important 
point,  whether  the  young  cinchona  should  be  protected  from  the 
sun’s  rays  by  thick  shade,  or  planted  in  the  open,  with  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  In  Java,  the  former  method  has  been  pursued, 
with  indifferent  success.  Screened  from  the  sun,  the  plant  grows 
up  weakly  and  stunted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observations  and 
experience  of  our  own  scientific  men  all  point  to  an  opposite 
course.  Probably  what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Spruce  of  the  “red  bark” 
species  is  true  of  the  other  cognate  varieties  —  that  though  the 
plant  needs  shade  while  young  and  tender,  it  really  requires,  like 
most  other  trees,  plenty  of  air,  light,  and  room  wherein  to  develop 
its  proportions. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  volume  without  congratulating  its 
author,  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him,  on  the  way 
in  which  they  performed  a  most  arduous  and  important  task. 
Their  work  has  been  done  with  a  nicety  and  completeness  of 
which  we  have  all,  as  Englishmen,  reason  to  be  proud.  Had 
less  sagacity  or  less  resolution  been  shown  by  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  enterprise  would  have  probably  been  a  com¬ 
parative  failure.  It  is  to  these  bloodless  victories,  quite  as  much 
as  to  her  military  triumphs,  that  England  owes  the  rank  she 
occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


ENGLISH  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS.* 

riJHERE  was  a  time  when  women  did  not  write  novels.  Nay, 
J-  there  was  a  sort  of  pre- Adamite  period  when  there  were  no 
novels  at  all  —  a  time  which  any  one  not  content  with  superficial 
views  of  things,  but  who  wants  to  know  the  how  and  the  why  of 
human  affairs,  will  find  it  difficult  to  realize.  Perhaps  novels  may 
not,  at  present,  be  of  any  importance  to  us  —  we  may  have 
outlived  the  taste,  or  we  may  never  have  had  it ;  but  not  the  less 
would  the  world  be  a  wholly  different  place  to  us  if  nobody  had 
ever  read  them.  We  might  as  well  dispense  with  the  silkworm 
and  its  part  in  the  social  economy,  because  our  own  coat  is  of  cloth, 
as  ignore  the  work  of  the  novel,  its  influence  on  minds  to  which  the 
more  solid  and  exacting  forms  of  literature  must  to  the  end  of  time 
have  been  a  dead  letter,  and  the  channel  that  it  has  wrought  out 
for  the  popular  imagination.  Would  society  have  sunk  into  in¬ 
effable  commonplace  by  this  time,  or  shot  off  into  Rosicrusian  or 
necromantic  extravagances  beyond  the  dream  of  the  spirit-rapper  ? 
What  would  our  young  ladies  have  been,  or  would  there  have  been 
any  young  ladies,  as  we  now  understand  them  ?  What  resource 
would  ennui  or  vacuity  have  found  ?  How  should  we  have  relaxed 
the  jaded  intellect  F  What  would  invalids  have  done  P  What  gentle 
universal  excitement  would  have  made  the  whole  world  kin  ?  What 
would  the  heads  and  leaders  of  female  intelligence  have  brought 
about  if  their  powers  had  been  diverted  into  action  ?  In  fact, 
where  should  we  all  be  ?  what  would  be  the  relative  position  of 
the  different  parts  of  society,  without  the  century’s  training  of  the 
novel,  and  even  without  the  woman’s  share  in  it  P  And  yet  this 
necessity  of  modern  civilization  came  in  with  a  protest.  The 
wisdom  of  the  age  set  its  face  against  it,  as  it  does  against  all 
innovation.  Novels,  for  fifty  years,  were  never  read  without  an 
apology.  It  was  customary  with  the  youth  of  more  than  one  gene¬ 
ration  to  blush  when  caught  in  the  act  of  reading  them,  and  to 
disown  with  a  certain  shame  the  entrancing  interest  thejr  excited. 
It,  therefore,  marks  an  era,  and  showrs  to  what  a  point  we  have 
arrived,  when  a  great  didactic  part  is  claimed  for  these  frivolous 
niisleaders,  and  when  these  wasters  of  time  and  enervators  of  feeling 
are  divided  into  schools,  and  claimed  as  trainers  of  mind  and 
educators  of  the  imagination — a  task  Miss  Kavanagk  has  under¬ 
taken  for  her  sisterhood  of  British  authoresses,  in  continuation  of 
her  similar  work  on  French  literary  women. 

There  is  nothing  like  classification  for  giving  dignity  to  its 
subject.  Prove  that  any  event  is  one  of  a  chain,  and  it  is  at  once  in¬ 
vested  with  importance.  We  own  that  some  of  the  works  forming 
links  in  this  catena  seem  to  us  to  need  such  artificial  aid ;  for,  in  fact, 
an  old  novel,  as  such,  looks  rather  as  if  it  had  never  had  a  work  to 
do  than  as  if  its  work  was  over.  A  defunct  tale,  dead  because  nobody 
cares  to  keep  it  alive,  one  is  apt  to  regard  as  a  very  insignificant 
feature  of  the  past.  When  we  dip  into  it,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see 
why  it  is  nothing  to  the  present  generation ;  indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  faith  how  any  one  can  ever  have  seen  life  in  its  scenes,  or  been 
affected  by  its  incidents.  But  since  there  was  a  time  when  it 
touched  hearts,  and  inspired  dreams  of  romance,  set  the  fashion  of 
feeling,  and  was  the  exponent  of  the  sentiment  of  its  day,  our  con¬ 
tempt  must  arise  from  a  superficial  view,  which  further  in¬ 
sight  will  at  least  modify.  Not  that  it  can  inspire  us  with 
interest,  but  we  perceive  that,  wanting  the  tone  and  language 
of  its  own  time,  it  reads  to  us  but  like  a  dull,  vapid  translation 
of  what  it  was  to  those  who  first  perused  it.  There  is  not  one  of 
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the  ten  authoresses  whom  Miss  Kavanagh  has  chosen  as  influential 
and  original  writers,  in  each  of  whom  she  traces  some  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  female  genius,  who  has  not  the  approval  of  some 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  day,  and  who  was  not  eagerly  read,  and 
warmly,  and  sometimes  passionately  commended  by  men  whose 
names  are  in  themselves  a  sanction— as  far,  that  is,  as  a  man’s 
taste  in  novels  is  an  index  of  his  general  discernment.  For  our¬ 
selves,  the  selection  seems  somewhat  arbitrary.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  principle  Mrs.  Opie  is  chosen  and  the  Misses  Porter  excluded. 
We  should  have  thought  that  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  other 
tales  whose  names  do  not  immediately  occur  to  us,  had  a  far  wider 
popularity  than  Father  and  Daughter,  which  seems  to  us  a  very 
tumid  affair.  But,  possibly,  Mrs.  Opie’s  connexion  with  the  Godwin 
school,  and  her  sympathy  with  the  Liberalism  of  the  day,  constitute 
her  a  link  wanting  in  the  chain. 

Two  or  three  of  these  ten  ladies  evidently  owe  a  good  deal  of  their 
literary  fame  to  their  good  looks.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  for  example, 
and  Mrs.  Opie  would  not  have  been  authoresses  if  they  had  not 
first  been  pretty  and  charming  women,  and  their  intellects 
quickened  by  flirtation.  Thus  Mrs.  Inchbald  drew  what  she 
conceived  to  be  a  likeness  of  herself  in  her  so-called  fascinating, 
teazing  Miss  Milner ;  while  Mrs.  Opie  gets  her  very  questionable 
plot  from  the  Godwin  notions  of  marriage  of  that  day  —  he  being 
a  philosophical  admirer  of  hers.  Thus,  while  yet  Amelia  Alderson, 
she  writes — “  Mrs.  Inchbald  says  the  report  of  the  world  is  that 
Mr.  Holcroft  is  in  love  with  her,  she  with  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr. 
Godwin  with  me,  and  I  am  in  love  with  Mr.  Holcroft !  ” 

Miss  Kavanagh  notes  it  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  women 
taking  up  the  pen,  that  henceforth  the  women  are  something  in 
a  novel.  Under  a  personal  stimulus  like  what  is  evident  in  these 
ladies,  the  heroine  is  of  course  intended  to  absorb  our  sympathies. 
But,  beyond  this,  we  see  that  no  sooner  does  the  most  philosophical 
self-forgetting  woman  take  up  the  subject  of  character  than  she 
occupies  herself  both  on  the  qualities  of  her  sex  and  its  distinc¬ 
tions.  Her  favourite  speculation  is  to  find  out  wherein  women 
differ  from  men.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  take  for  granted  they 
are  different,  and,  regarding  it  as  self-evident,  do  not  take 
much  trouble  to  show  why.  Perhaps,  as  distinguished  from  the 
drama  even,  the  business  of  novels  is  to  bring  out  the  generic 
differences  between  men  and  women,  their  characters,  their 
relations  to  each  other.  All  other  moral  teaching  treats  of  the 
human  mind,  irrespective  of  sex ;  but  novels,  as  we  now  think  of 
them,  hang  on  its  distinctions.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
both  the  peculiar  teaching  of  this  form  of  literature  and  also 
its  clangers  ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the  novel  the  great  arena 
for  female  genius,  and  constitutes  woman  mistress  of  the  field  in 
certain  branches  of  the  art.  She  has  peculiar  aptitude  for  these 
nice  distinctions,  so  that  we  may  really  say,  till  the  novel  was 
invented  or  constructed,  women  had  no  fitting  theatre  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  powers  :  — 

Of  all  the  inevitable  and  natural  results  brought  in  by  the  share  women 
have  had  in  writing  novels,  this  is  one  which  has  most  affected  the  actual 
condition  of  women  in  society.  For  a  long  time  men  wrote  alone,  and  their 
minds  were  the  minds  of  humanity.  We  had  not  the  perfect  two-fold  human 
being  until  women  wrote.  The  whole  of  literature  was  influenced  by  the 
change.  Delicacy  and  refinement,  a  pure,  moral  and  religious  tone,  were  its 
favourable  results  ;  the  unfavourable  were,  and  are,  the  predominance  given  to 
love  as  the  great  problem  of  human  life,  and  an  exaggeration  of  refinement 
that  leads  to  social  hypocrisy. 

The  growth  of  this  influence  was  progressive,  and  Miss  Kavanagh 
attributes  to  each  of  her  specimen  writers  some  distinctive  merit. 
Thus,  to  Sarah  Fielding,  the  sister  of  the  great  novelist,  she  assigns 
discrimination  in  detecting  the  weaknesses  of  human  character  ;  to 
Madame  d’Arblay,  reality,  and  the  especial  power  of  portraying 
vulgarity;  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  ladylike  refinement;  to  Mrs. 
Badcliffe,  imagination  and  terror ;  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  pathos ;  to  Miss 
Edgeworth,  truth ;  to  Miss  Austen,  delicacy ;  to  Mrs.  Opie,  power  of 
appealing  to  the  heart ;  and  to  Lady  Morgan,  fervour  and  sincerity. 
But  where  the  amount  of  power  is  so  different,  where  in  real  worth 
and  value  amongst' these  writers  there  is  no  sort  of  equality,  these 
distinctions  come  to  very  little.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  a  good  word  for  them  all.  The  ladies  never 
had  a  more  kindly,  genial  critic.  Thus  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe  he 
writes,  that  “  her  scenes  could  only  have  been  drawn  by  one  to 
whom  nature  had  given  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  the  spirit  of  a 
poet.”  Though  he  hated  Lady  Morgan’s  politics,  he  reads  her 
novels  twice  through,  with  “  increasing  admiration  of  many 
striking  and  beautiful  passages  of  description,  and  very  rich  and 
entertaining  comic  passages.”  He  told  Mrs.  Opie  that  he  had  cried 
over  her  Father  and  Daughter.  He  was  not  “  so  presumptuous  as  to 
hope  to  emulate  in  his  Waverley  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tender¬ 
ness,  and  admirable  tact  of  Miss  Edgeworth ;  ”  and  everybody 
knows  the  heartfelt,  earnest  homage,  as  well  as  admiration,  he 
paid  to  Miss  Austen’s  genius : — 

That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvement  of  feelings 
and  characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  thing  I 
ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-wow  strain  I  can  myself  do  like  any  now  going  ; 
but  the  exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary,  common-place  tilings  and 
characters  interesting,  from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment, 
is  denied  to  me.  What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so  early  ! 

To  each  critical  analysis  ef  plot  and  characters  is  appended  a 
biography,  from  which  we  gather  that  women  are  led  into  novel 
writing  by  the  two  extremes  of  seclusion  and  devotion  to  domestic 
life  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vehement  enjoyment  of  the  ex¬ 
citements  of  society  on  the  other.  We  have  mentioned  Mrs.  Inch¬ 
bald  and  Mrs.  Opie  as  of  this  latter  class.  Lady  Morgan  is  another, 
though  Miss  Kavanagh’s  sketch*,  of  her  career  is  too  incorrect  in 
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its  facts  to  he  relied  on  beyond  general  impressions.  Of  a  very 
superior  order  in  thought,  feeling,  and  power,  are  those  others 
who  took  their  views  of  life  from  such  specimens  as  come  naturally 
within  the  observation  of  a  quiet  home-loving  woman  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  her  place.  Of  these  there  cannot  be  much  to  tell, 
as  in  the  case  of  both  Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Edgeworth.  The 
account  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  tends  greatly  to  enhance  our  respect  for 
her  works,  as  we  may  remember  them  in  the  days  of  our  in¬ 
satiable  youth,  or  know  them  from  the  report  of  others.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler  or  more  gently,  amiably  domestic  than  the  private 
life  of  the  Mistress  of  Terror,  as  she  has  been  called.  She  had 
had  very  little  education ;  indeed,  Miss  Kavanagh  regrets,  not 
veiy  acutely,  that  she  did  not  deliberately  set  about  her  course 
of  novels  with  some  preliminary  self-education.  She  was  only  a 
very  pretty  girl,  and,  as  such,  won  the  heart  of  Mr.  Radcliffe,  an 
Oxford  graduate  who  settled  in  London,  and  had  the  management 
of  a  newspaper.  He  detected  in  his  wife  powers  beyond  her 
11  excellent  account  keeping,”  and  advised  her  to  try  composition. 
His  avocations  kept  him  out  till  late  in  the  night,  and  his  “  shy 
little  wife  ”  sat  down  by  a  blazing  fire,  and  in  her  solitude  penned 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  such  mysteries  and  horrors  as  her 
husband  dared  not  read  till  daylight.  She  wrote  five  romances  in 
eight  years,  “  bringing  her  great  fame  and  some  money.”  Then, 
in  the  height  of  her  popularity,  she  left  off)  because  she  seems  to 
have  felt  her  store  exhausted,  retiring  into  such  complete  seclusion 
that  the  world  reported  her  dead  ;  and  as  she  never  contradicted 
the  report,  her  death  was  duty  chronicled  in  the  biographical 
dictionaries.  Another  account  said  she  had  driven  herself  mad  by 
her  own  bold  imaginings,  and  was  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
She  never  chose  to  set  the  world  right  on  either  rumour,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  life  with  her  husband,  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  like  one  of  her  own  heroines,  only  under  less 
disturbing  circumstances,  and  indulging  that  passion  for  scenery 
which  was  her  real  inspiration,  till  carried  oft  by  asthma  in  her 
fifty -ninth  year.  It  is  added,  that  she  never  saw  the  countries  she 
described  so  well.  According  to  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  theory  and 
experience,  this  want  of  eye-familiarity  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  her  power  and  success.  Miss  Kavanagh  claims  for  Mrs.  Rad- 
clifle  the  distinction  of  having  left  her  stamp  on  many  great 
minds.  She  even  insinuates  that  Wordsworth’s  greatest  Ode 
derives  one  of  its  leading  ideas  from  her,  but  on  grounds  which 
we  think  would  leave  nothing  in  any  poem  strictly  original. 
She  also  gives  her  the  merit  of  being  the  first  romance  writer 
who  ventured  on  descriptions  of  nature ;  “  for  in  what  novels  and 
romances,  till  she  took  up  a  pen,  shall  we  find  places  and  scenery 
substituted  for  the  human  interest?  ”  This  is  true,  though  we  find, 
before  her  time,  scenery  as  a  background  greatly  assisting  the  effect, 
as  not  only  in  her  special  antecedent,  the  Castle  of  Otranto , 
but  —  where  we  should  not  at  first  look  for  it  —  in  Gil  Bias,  in 
which,  amongst  other  things,  the  robber’s  cave  mightily  takes  the 
youthful  fancy.  That  her  style  is  strictly  original,  which  seems 
further  assumed,  we  dispute.  The  best  passages  quoted  as  such 
by  Miss  Kavanagh  could  scarcely  come  so  near  certain  descriptions 
in  Gray's  Letters  without  having  been  suggested  by  them.  There 
are  identical  expressions,  and  identical  effects  caught,  giving  the 
tone  to  the  scene.  But  it  is  something  for  a  woman  to  have  been 
taught  and  inspired  by  vivid  pictures  in  beautiful  language,  so 
little  addressed  to  the  general  feeling  of  his  own  time  that 
Johnson  pronounced  these  very  letters  only  fit  for  the  second 
table. 

Miss  Ivavanagli’s  own  part  is  performed  with  varying  success. 
Her  interest  evidently  flags  occasionally,  and  a  careless  style  betrays 
a  want  of  faith  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  her  subject;  but 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  thought  intelligently  expressed,  and 
the  analysis  of  some  involved  plots  is  well  given.  Her  book 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  who  are  willing  to  know  a  little  about 
authoresses  and  their  works  that,  but  for  such  assistance,  must  for 
ever  remain  mere  words  and  names. 


RAILWAY  LITERATURE  AND  THE  DEMI-MONDE.* 

T  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  railways  would  exercise  a 
material  and  immediate  influence  on  hotels ;  that  they  would 
gradually  equalize  prices  throughout  the  country;  and  that 
focal,  if  not  national,  manners  must  be  eventually  affected  by 
them.  But,  although  equally  obvious  to  the  intelligent  observer, 
their  probable  effect  on  popular  literature  has  hitherto  escaped 
attention,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  com¬ 
ment.  It  might  be  argued  a  priori ,  that  the  very  best  books — 
the  finest  poetry,  the  most  thoughtful  essay,  or  the  deepest  and  most 
closely  packed  philosophy — would  be  selected  by  the  traveller; 
so  that,  instead  of  keeping  the  eyes  or  the  attention  constantly  on 
the  strain,  he  might  occasionally  throw  himself  back  and  commit 
to  memory  or  meditate  on  what  he  read.  The  caterers  at  the  chief 
stations  appear  to  have  acted,  partially  or  in  the  first  instance,  on 
this  theory.  They  provided  cheap  editions  of  the  standard  poets, 
essayists,  and  novelists — Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Bacon, 
Byron,  Moore,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Bulwer,  Burns,  Longfellow, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  &c.  When  it  was  found  that  novelty  and 
variety  were  in  request,  Mr.  Murray’s  Railway  Heading  and 
Messrs.  Longman’s  Travellers'  Library  were  projected,  upon  the 
supposition  that  something  solid  and  valuable  would  continue 
in  request ;  and  their  collections  comprised  books  ot  travels  like 
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Eothen,  Layard’s  Nineveh,  and  Oliphant’s  Nepaal,  essays  by  Lords 
Stanhope  and  Macaulay,  and  enlarged  reprints  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  articles  that  had  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews.  The  success  of  these  well-meant  undertakings  by  the 
great  publishing  houses  was  temporary.  Only  a  stray  number  or 
two  of  the  Travellers'  Library  or  Railway  Reading  will  now  be 
discovered  on  the  best-stocked  stall,  the  shelves  of  which  are 
crowded  with  cheap  newspapers  (especially  those  enriched  with  a 
feuilleton),  and  the  most  imaginative  class  of  romances  bound  in 
covers  indicating  the  exciting  character  of  the  contents.  A  young- 
lady  with  dishevelled  hair  kneels  at  the  feet  of  what  is  evidently 
meant  for  a  hard-hearted  father,  or  is  represented  in  the  very  act 
of  leaping  from  a  castle  wall  into  a  moat;  or  a  terrific-looking 
bandit  is  dragging  a  body,  which  may  be  either  dead  or  living, 
through  a  vault;  or  a  youth  in  armour  is  striking  up  the  sword 
directed  against  the  breast  of  a  prostrate  individual  in  canonicals. 
The  supply  is  regulated  by  the  demand ;  and  the  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  -would  seem  to  be  that,  during  the  peculiar  kind  of 
locomotion  to  be  undergone,  the  common  mind  requires  a  strong 
stimulant,  as  a  chilled  or  sluggish  circulation  is  accelerated  by  a 
dram. 

At  our  last  inspection  of  one  of  the  principal  railway  library  stalls, 
our  glance  alighted  on  a  yellow  cover,  representing  a  lady  in  a  low 
gown  with  drop  curls,  seated  on  a  divan,  and  a  gentleman  in 
moustachios  kneeling  at  her  feet,  with  both  his  arms  round  her 
waist.  Anxious  to  know  what  came  of  this  situation,  which 
looked  rather  critical,  we  bought  the  book,  price  is.  6 d.,  and 
discovered  it  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  old  Parisian 
acquaintance,  La  Dame  aux  Perles,  in  a  very  ill-made  and  un¬ 
becoming  English  dress.  The  noise  made  about  the  more  cele¬ 
brated  book  of  the  same  author,  La  Dame  aux  Carnelias,  accounts 
for  its  conversion  into  The  Lady  with  the  Carnelias ;  but  we  did  not 
anticipate,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find,  that  the  class  of  English 
readers  who  cannot  read  French  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  such  pro¬ 
ductions  as  The  Lady  of  the  Pearls.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils, 
although  not  endowed  with  his  father’s  dramatic  powers,  inven¬ 
tion,  and  fecundity,  is  a  remarkable  writer  in  his  way,  and  well 
worth  studying  as  an  illustration  of  the  light  literature  of  the  Second 
Empire.  He  is  the  best  living  interpreter  of  the  Parisian  demi-monde 
—  of  that  demoralized  and  demoralizing  phase  of  society  which 
has  resulted  from  the  elevation  of  adventurers,  the  depression  of 
respectability,  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  by  imperial  bounty 
or  speculations  on  the  Bourse,  the  general  distrust  and  uncertainty, 
and  the  consequent  call  for  immediate  and  material  excitements  and 
indulgences.  The  boasted  salons,  where  conversation  was  supposed  to 
have  attained  perfection,  are  broken  up,  or  hermetically  sealed  to 
all  but  a  limited  number  of  habitues;  and  the  sets  or  circles  of 
which  we  now  hear  most  are  principally  composed  of  kept  or 
compromised  women,  actresses  in  vogue,  the  roues  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  dissipated  authors  and  artists,  and  wealthy  foreigners  — 
Russians,  Austrians,  Brazilians,  Americans,  and,  we  regret  to  add, 
English  —  who  mistake  the  disreputable  notoriety  they  acquire  by 
wasting  their  fortunes  in  this  manner  for  fashionable  fame.  M. 
Pelletan,  the  author  of  La  Nouvellc  Babylonne,  mentions,  as  one 
amongst  many  proofs  of  the  progress  of  corruption  under  the  new 
Empire,  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  grisette  into  the  lorette  —  in 
other  words,  of  — 

The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy — 

into  the  most  costly  and  shameless  of  “ social  evils.”  He  says 
that  the  lorettes  have  now  an  entire  quarter  to  themselves ; 
adding  that  when  the  establishment  of  one  of  them,  in  the- 
Chaussee  d’Antin,  was  recently  broken  up,  and  her  effects  were 
sold  off,  they  produced  rather  more  than  500,000  francs  (20,000!.) 
Animated,  we  presume,  by  much  the  same  prurient  curiosity 
which  lures  Englishwomen  of  condition  to  Cremorne,  many 
Frenchwomen  of  the  highest  rank  attended  the  sale;  nor  is 
this  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  have  manifested  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  become  acquainted  with  meritricious  mysteries.  The 
introduction  of  a  lady  of  quality  with  an  historic  name,  at  her 
own  request,  to  a  frail  and  venal  fair  one,  furnished  the  ground 
plot  of  Un  Caprice  de  Grand  Dame,  a  novel  that  made  some  noise 
in  its  day ;  and  to  an  irregularity  of  the  same  class,  an  irrepressible 
longing  for  novelty  and  variety,  we  are  indebted  for  The  Lady 
with  the  Pearls.  If  report  says  truth,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  has 
simply  worked  up  an  adventure  occurring  within  his  owrn  know¬ 
ledge.  The  Duchess  with  the  white  horses,  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  musician,  is  said  to  be  a  close  copy  of  a  Countess  who  was 
captivated  by  a  popular  writer  —  the  chief  difference  being  that, 
in  the  romance  of  real  life,  the  hero  merely  did  his  best  to  ruin  the 
reputation  of  his  beloved,  whilst  the  heroine  of  the  fiction  is 
hurried  into  disgrace,  despair,  and  death. 

The  first  scene  is  a  dinner  given  by  a  handsome  widow  to  her 
lover,  Jacques,  and  his  friend,  to  whom  she  communicates  her 
fear  that  she  is  about  to  be  abandoned  for  another.  It  turns  out 
well  founded ;  for  Jacques  take3  the  first  opportunity  of  explaining- 
to  the  friend  —  who  is  supposed  to  narrate  the  story  —  that  he  has 
formed  a  liaison  with  a  lovely  creature,  tres-grande  dame,  which 
bids  fair  to  absorb  the  whole  remaining  interests  of  his  life.  He 
has  fair  warning,  however,  from  a  dialogue  which  he  overhears  at 
a  masked  ball,  that  she  had  already  more  than  once  shown  her 
contempt  for  conventional  rules  and  distinctions  : — 

The  count  resumed  his  conversation,  which,  as  it  appeared,  had  only  just 
commenced. 

“Well,  this  unhappy  actor  nearly  went  mad,”  said  he.  “One  evening 
when  he  had  been  very  much  applauded,  and  had  finished  his  part  before  the 
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piece  concluded,  he  went  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  approaching 
her,  as  she  was  stepping  into  her  carriage,  said,  in  a  low  voice 

“  Madame,  I  entreat  you  to  drop  your  bouquet.” 

Without  turning  her  head,  as  she  entered  the  vehicle,  she  let  fall  her 
bouquet,  which  the  poor  fellow  tried  to  pick  up  from  between  the  wheels,  at 
the  risk  of  being  crushed  as  they  moved  on. 

However,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  there  was  nothing  further  between  them, 
though  it  Avas  stated  otherwise.  All  I  know  is  that  she  came  to  the  theatre 
whenever  he  performed,  and  affected  only  to  look  on  the  stage  when  he  was 
there.  One  day,  however,  he  found  means  to  enter  her  park.  She  recognised 
him  ;  and  calling  to  a  servant,  said  — 

«  Ask  that  man  what  he  wants  —  money,  no  doubt ;  give  him  twenty 
francs.” 

The  actor  heard  her,  and  turning  pale  as  death,  hastened  from  the  spot. 
After  such  an  insult,  he  would  no  doubt  have  compromised  her  if  he  could  have 
done  so.  Therefore  there  was  nothing.  It  was  the  mere  caprice  of  a  fine 
lady  who  wished  to  amuse  herself. 

We  all  remember  the  incident  which  suggested  Schiller’s  beautiful 
little  poem  of  The  Glove,  as  well  as  the  gallantry  of  the  knight 
{immortalized  by  the  same  pen)  who  fought  through  the  melee  at 
a  tournament  with  no  defensive  armour  but  the  night-gear  of  his 
mistress.  Neither  of  Schiller’s  heroines,  however,  equals  M. 
Dumas’s  Duchess,  or  Countess,  either  in  the  recklessness  with 
which  she  imposes  the  task  mentioned  in  the  next  extract, 
or  the  readiness  with  which  she  pays  the  penalty  of  her  thought¬ 
lessness  :  — 

“  But,”  replied  tbe  domino,  “  did  you  not  say  something  about  Hom- 
bourg  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  while  she  was  at  Hombourg  a  Baron  d’lc,  a  wild  young  fellow,  was 
there  also — a  good-looking  man,  by  the  way.  One  day  she  was  walking  with 
a  party  of  ladies,  when  the  baron,  who  was  an  admirable  cavalier,  and  known 
in  all  the  sporting  circles,  rode  by  on  horseback. 

“  Baron,  leap  over  this  wall,”  she  said,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  wall 
•quite  seven  feet  high,  closed  by  a  small  wooden  gate. 

“  Impossible,”  replied  the  baron,  “  at  least  with  my  horse  ;  but  I  will  bet, 
if  he  does  not  go  over,  that  I  will ;  and  whilst  he  falls  on  one  side,  I  will  fall 
on  the  other.” 

“  W ell,  do  it,  then.” 

“  On  one  condition.” 

“  Name  it !  ” 

“  That  if  I  am  killed  you  will  come  to  my  funeral ;  and  if  I  break  my  leg 
or  an  arm,  you  will  come  and  nurse  me  ?  ” 

“  Agreed !  ” 

“  All  the  ladies  entreated  the  baron  not  to  run  this  risk,  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  them.  Then  they  all  went  away,  unwilling  to  be  present  at  a  sight 
■of  which  they  saw  the  danger  and  were  fearful  of  the  result. 

The  person  in  question  alone  remained,  seating  herself  very  quietly. 

The  baron  was  ready. 

“  The  signal,  madame,  if  you  please  !  ”  he  said. 

“  She  clapped  her  hands  three  times !  The  baron  struck  his  spurs  into  his 
horse,  who  darted  off  like  an  arrow. 

“  He  was  pale,  for  good  rider,  as  he  was,  he  knew  his  life  was  at  stake.  On 
reaching  the  wall,  he  lifted  his  horse  —  a  fine  animal,  full  of  bone  and 
muscle  —  and  for  a  moment  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  man  and  horse 
would  clear  the  wall ;  but  notwithstanding  the  vigour  of  his  effort,  the 
horse  struck  his  knees,  fell  back  with  chest  and  legs  wounded,  and  rolled  on 
the  ground.  As  to  the  rider,  he  had  with  incredible  agility  sprung  from  his 
stirrups  and  leaped  over  the  wall. 

The  ladies  came  back;  curiosity  triumphed  over  cruelty.  She  cried 
■“  bravo  !  ”  but  no  reply.  When,  much  alarmed,  they  opened  the  gate  to  see 
what  might  have  occurred,  the  baron  was  lying  on  his  face,  without  motion ; 
he  had  fainted,  and  had  an  arm  broken.  lie  was  conveyed  to  his  hotel,  and 
when  he  recovered,  she  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  ;  and  nursed  him,  as 
she  had  promised,  for  three  weeks,  until  he  was  perfectly  convalescent.” 

“  But  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  she  Avasthe  baron’s  mistress  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  to  prove  —  much  to  suspect.  Besides,  as  only  the  report  Avas 
current,  he  did  not  in  any  Avay  deny  it ;  he  merely  said,  that  Avhen  a  bet  Avas 
lost  it  must  be  paid.” 

With  these  illustrative  passages  of  her  career  fresh  in  his  memory, 
Jacques  goes  to  his  first  interview,  a  supper  after  the  opera  at  her 
hotel,  which,  by  a  judicious  breach  of  engagement  by  an  invited 
guest  who  was  to  have  made  a  third,  turns  out  a  tete-a-tete.  Instead 
of  making  love  to  her  at  once,  he  gives  her  a  long  lecture  on  her 
manifold  imprudences..  This  fascinates  her  by  its  oddity.  She 
insists  on  his  undertaking  the  entire  charge  of  her  future  conduct, 
and  they  pass  the  whole  night  together,  talking  over  her  prospects 
with  especial  reference  to  the  current  calumnies  against  her  and 
the  construction  likely  to  be  put  upon  them  by  her  husband  and 
the  world. 

The  duchess  was  evidently  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  full  of  new  hopes 
and  neAV  desires.  Was  I  to  be  her  companion  in  this  neAv  life  ?  The  revela¬ 
tions  which  she  had  made  to  me,  the  secret  thoughts  Avhich  she  had  disclosed 
to  me,  bade  me  hope  that  such  was  my  destiny. 

Oh  !  what  a  SAveet  night  Ave  passed  !  It  was  evident,  from  the  infinite  con¬ 
fidence  which  she  placed  in  me,  that  she  was  entering,  heart  and  soul,  into 
every  Avhim  of  my  love.  But  this  feeling  might  not  last ;  and  what  I  desired 
from  her  Avas  her  soul,  her  ever}'  thought,  the  whole  love  of  her  heart,  and 
not  a  common  yielding  to  her  senses  in  a  moment  of  weakness.  I  heard  her 
dear  voice  gushing  into  my  ear,  I  held  her  hand  in  mine,  and  my  soul  came 
and  went  from  me  to  her,  returning  to  me  each  time,  happier,  richer, 
stronger. 

The  fire  Avas  out,  the  candles  burnt  dimly.  The  day  was  breaking.  It  Avas 
necessary  for  us  to  part. 

“  Adieu,”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  no,  au  revoir,”  she  said ;  “  go,  take  a  little  repose,  and  return  to  me 
in  the  day  ;  I  will  receive  no  one  but  you.” 

I  went  aAvay.  It  Avas  broad  daylight ;  the  servants  of  the  hotel  regarded 
me  Avitli  astonishment  and  curiosity,  grinning  at  each  other.  Certainly ,  this 
morning  departure  at  such  an  hour  was  enough  to  give  rise  to  suspicion. 

Tbe  ensuing  events  are  commonplace  enough.  The  husband  is 
ready  to  wink  at  his  wife’s  follies,  upon  condition  that  he  may 
gamble  away  her  fortune ;  but  when  she  grows  restive,  he  carries 
her  off  to  a  gloomy  chateau  in  Hungary,  where  she  is  delivered  of 
a  child,  the  child  of  guilty  love.  Jacques,  in  the  meantime,  is 
travelling  over  all  Europe,  mostly  by  the  prosaic  railway,  in  search 
of  her.  She,  not  knowing  that  he  is  thus  occupied,  and  smitten 


Avith  sudden  jealousy  of  his  first  love,  sets  off  for  Paris  before  she 
has  recovered  from  her  confinement,  and  just  reaches  it  to  die. 

The  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the  picture  of  maimers  presented 
by  it,  of  which  a  single  indication  may  suffice.  Amongst  all  the 
persons,  male  or  female,  who  figure  in  it,  there  is  not  one  \vho 
attaches  the  smallest  importance  to  marriage,  or  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  decent  domestic  intercourse.  The  widow’s  lover  is  a  lover 
in  the  French  acceptation  of  the  term;  and  theDuchess  takes  Jacques 
every  night  in  her  well-known  carriage  with  her  well-known  white 
horses  to  one  of  the  small  theatres,  from  which  they  adjourn  to  a 
cabinet  particulier ,  or  to  her  hotel.  A  well-born,  well-bred,  well- 
conducted  single  lady  is  the  confidante  of  all  parties,  with  as  com¬ 
plete  an  unconsciousness  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  doings  as  if  they 
were  so  many  married  couples  who  had  passing  wrongs  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with,  or  passing  quarrels  to  make  up.  Artists  and  authors, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  speak  of  wasteful  orgies  with  loose 
women  as  the  best  school  for  invention  and  the  true  nursery  of 
genius ;  whilst  distinguished  foreigners  mix  familiarly  with  exbag¬ 
men  who  have  dubbed  themselves  Counts  or  Barons.  Such  are  the 
principal  ingredients  of  the  demimonde.  To  say  that  it  typifies 
Imperial  France,  would  be  preposterous ;  but,  to  the  best  of  our 
information,  it  fairly  typifies  that  exceptional  set,  circle,  or  class 
for  the  aggrandizement,  if  not  creation,  of  which  Paris  stands 
indebted  to  the  Saviour  of  Society ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  its 
literature,  if  it  is  to  have  one,  will  henceforth  be  confined  to  the 
beautified  and  luxurious  capital  that  gave  birth  to  it. 


ROBINSON’S  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION.* 
TIE  only  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  unparalleled 
Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  on  Loan  which  formed  so  special 
an  attraction  to  connoisseurs  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
at  South  Kensington,  was  the  absence  of  a  catalogue.  The  most 
accomplished  virtuosi  were  embarrassed  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  objects  of  ancient  art  which  were  assembled  in  that  vast 
collection ;  while  the  less  experienced  visitors  wandered  in  mute 
perplexity  through  the  labyrinth  of  well-filled  cases,  containing 
priceless  treasures,  of  which  most  of  them  knew  neither  the 
nature  nor  the  value.  As  we  said  at  the  time,  when  we  gave  a 
brief  description  of  the  contents  of  the  Loan  Exhibition,  the  delay 
in  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable.  Still 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  want  might  have  been  sooner  sup¬ 
plied.  The  Exhibition,  in  its  entirety,  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
before  the  concluding  brochures  of  the  official  catalogue  were 
printed.  However,  the  five  parts  in  which  it  is  contained  form 
collectively  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  that  an  art 
library  could  offer.  Not  only  is  every  object  in  the  collection, 
critically  described  and  explained,  but  the  competent  archaeolo¬ 
gists  whom  Mr.  Robinson  has  associated  with  himself  in  the 
task,  have  contributed  to  the  volume  a  series  of  most  valuable 
special  essays,  each  in  his  own  department.  Thus  we  have  every 
branch  of  art  that  is  represented  in  the  collection  illustrated  by 
an  expert  in  that  particular  subject.  The  whole  forms  a  manual 
that  will  be  indispensable  to  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a 
collector.  If  it  were  but  illustrated,  it  would  supersede  Labarte’s 
Handbook  —  the  treatise  to  which  most  of  us  are  indebted  for  all 
we  know  of  the  subsidiary  decorative  arts  of  the  early  and  late 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  Renaissance. 

Without  further  preface  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of 
these  brief  introductory  essays.  To  enter  upon  the  catalogue 
proper  —  the  descriptions  of  the  specimens  themselves  —  would 
be  an  endless  task,  for  above  eight  thousand  objects  were  exhibited. 
But  the  preliminary  papers,  in  which  the  contents  of  some  of  the 
sections  are  summed  up,  are  well  deserving  of  perusal.  The  first 
six  classes  into  which  the  collection  was  divided,  whether  they 
required  it  or  not,  have  received  no  special  prefatory  matter. 
They  were,  as  follow :  —  sculpture  in  marble,  terra  cotta,  &c. ; 
carvings  in  ivory;  bronzes;  furniture ;  objects  of  ancient  Irish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  art;  and  medifeval  ecclesiastical  utensils,  &c.  (the 
right  word  here  would  have  been  Instrumental  Section  7, 
devoted  to  Henri  Deux  Avare,  is  headed  by  an  excellent  de¬ 
scriptive  essay  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robinson  himself.  It  is- 
curious  that  nothing  is  even  yet  known  with  any  certainty  as 
to  the  inventor  of  this  ware,  or  as  to  the  place  of  its  production. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  kind  of  earthenware  is  of 
French  origin,  and  that  it  dates  from  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson  that  it  may  be  accepted 
as  an  established  fact  from  internal  evidence  that  this  pottery  was 
the  discovery  of  some  individual  artist ;  and  that  in  date  it  pre¬ 
ceded  the  manufacture  of  his  peculiar  ware  by  Bernard  Palissy.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  that  we  understand  his  further  somewhat  vague 
assertion,  that  the  general  characteristic  style  of  IIenri  Deux  ware 
is  “  strongly  and  unmistakably  national,  and  even  typical  of  a 
well-known  and  brilliant  epoch.”  An  examination  of  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  this  ware  satisfies  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  that  the  majority  of  the  specimens  of  it  known  to  exist, 
which  now  number  fifty-four,  came  from  the  south-west  of 
France,  and  principally  from  the  town  of  Thouars.'  The  technical 
processes  by  Avhich  this  pottery  was  produced  are  lucidly  described. 
The  parts  in  relief  seem  to  have  been  modelled  separately,  and 
then  stuck  on  to  the  body  of  the  piece  before  firing.  The  flat 
ornamentation,  which  consists  of  interlaced  scroll-work,  rosettes, 
initial  letters,  and  the  like,  is  not  painted  on  the  surface  in 

*  Catalogues  o  f  the  Special  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  of  the  Mediccval, 
Renaissance,  and  more  recent  Periods,  on  Loan  at  the  South  Kensington 
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enamel  colours,  but  is  incrusted  or  inlaid,  like  niello-work  on 
metals,  the  coloured  inlays  being  of  differently-coloured  clay. 

In  most  of  the  pieces  (says  Mr.  Robinson)  -will  be  noticed  in  addition  to 
the  brown,  dark  reddish,  or  yellowish,  inlays,  transparent  enamel  tints  of 
purple,  green,  blue,  and  yellow.  These  are  used  very  sparingly,  and  floated 
into  the  glaze,  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  pieces  ;  this  glaze  is 
very  thin,  transparent,  and  of  a  slight  greenish  yellow  tint,  being  probably 
an  ordinary  lead-glaze,  whilst  the  body,  or  pate,  of  the  ware  is  a  simple 
creamy-white  pipeclay,  very  light,  yet  compact,  and  harder  than  the  usual 
red  or  buff  clays  of  the  common  French  faience.  The  inlaid  details  have 
been  produced  by  mechanical  means,  viz.  by  metal  punches  or  matrixes, 
many  of  which  (perhaps,  indeed,  the  greater  part)  appear  to  have  been  book¬ 
binders’  tools,  or  type  metal  ornaments  used  in  printed  books.  With  these 
instruments  the  patterns  were  stamped  into  the  clay,  forming  cavities  or 
intaglio  patterns,  afterwards  filled  in  with  the  coloured  clays. 

Of  tbe  fifty-four  specimens  of  Henri  Deux  ware  known  to  exist, 
twenty-five  are  in  England,  twenty-nine  in  France,  and  one  in 
Russia.  There  was,  however,  a  story  lately  in  the  newspapers,  to 
the  effect  that  several  other  examples  had  been  brought  to  light  in 
a  private  collection  in  Brittany.  Mr.  Robinson  further  contributes 
short  memoirs  on  Palissy  ware  and  Sevres  porcelain,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  as  being  better  known,  need  not  be  described  here.  Limoges 
painted  enamels  formed  the  tenth  section  of  the  Exhibition,  and  have 
found  an  excellent  historian  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  the  Director  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  tells  us  that  the  ancient  method  of 
champ-leve  enamelling,  for  which  Limoges  was  so  famous  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  had  died  out  in  the  fourteenth ; 
and  that  the  new  school  of  painted  enamellers  did  not  arise  till 
more  than  a  century  afterwards.  These  latter  artists,  though  still 
working  on  copper,  applied  their  enamels  in  a  manner  which  they 
probably  borrowed  from  the  process  of  enamelling  on  glass.  He 
distinguishes  four  periods  of  Limoges  enamelling  —  the  Early  or 
Gothic  style,  dating  from  1475  to  1530;  the  Fine  style,  lasting- 
till  1560;  the  Minute  style,  ending  in  1630  ;  and  the  Decadence, 
which  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  manufacture  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  Franks  proceeds  to  describe  each  style  or  method, 
in  its  turn.  Leonard  and  Jean  Penicaud  were  the  foremost 
artists  of  the  first  period,  and  Leonard  Limousin  and  Jean  Court 
dit  Vigier  of  the  second.  Jean  Courtois  and  several  artists  of  the 
family  of  Limousin  distinguished  themselves  in  the  “finical 
execution  ”  of  the  Minute  style.  In  the  Decadence,  the  most 
famous  names  belong  to  the.  families  of  Laudin  and  Nouailher. 
Their  works  in  grisaille  on  a  ground  of  glossy  black  are,  however, 
justly  described  “as  more  like  paintings  on  earthenware  than  on 
copper.”  The  description  of  the  actual  specimens  of  Limoges 
enamelling,  which  were  on  view  at  South  Kensington,  is  excellent. 
The  examples  are  all  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  names 
of  the  respective  artists,  in  chronological  order.  We  may  safely 
recommend  all  possessors  of  objects  of  Limoges  ware  to  compare 
their  specimens  with  the  lucid  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Franks  in 
this  catalogue.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  thus  be  able  to 
identify  their  treasures  with  the  handiwork  of  one  or  other  of  the 
craftsmen  whose  peculiarities  of  style  and  treatment  are  here  so 
admirably  portrayed.  With  the  next  section,  that  of  Portrait 
Miniatures,  the  Rev.  James  Beck  has  taken  infinite  pains.  About 
nine  hundred  portraits  were  exhibited,  many  of  them  of  the  greatest 
historical  interest.  When  shall  we  have  a  photographic  gallery  of 
historical  personages  gathered  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
contemporary  miniatures  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  great 
private  collections?  The  next  subject,  that  of  Ecclesiastical 
Vestments,  Tissues,  and  Embroideries,  is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Rock, 
with  abundant  learning  and  enthusiasm,  but  in  a  strangely 
tawdry  and  cumbrous  style.  Witness  this  sentence  which  we  give 
in  its  punctuation  and  grammar 

Little  does  the  Englishwoman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dream  when  she 
goes  forth  in  all  her  bravery  of  dress,  that  an  Egyptian  Cleopatra,  equally 
with  a  Roman  Empress,  would  have  envied  her  her  gay  silk  gown,  or  that  as 
late  as  three  hundred  years  ago  her  silken  hose  would  have  been  a  present 
worthy  of  an  English  Queen’s  (Elizabeth)  accept  ance,  or  that  a  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  (James),  before  he  came  to  the  British  crown,  would  have  gladly  had  the 
loan  of  them  for  the  nonce,  and  who  borrowed  a  pair  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to 
receive  an  English  ambassador. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Rock  does  not  attempt  to  describe 
tbe  actual  process  of  embroidery,  as  practised  in  tbe  middle  ages, 
and  as  revived  after  a  long  desuetude  in  tbe  present  day.  This 
would  have  been  both  more  useful  and  more  suitable  to  tbe  occa¬ 
sion  than  bis  well-meant  theological  raptures.  Tbe  description  of 
tbe  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging  to  the  ancient  Universities  is 
compiled  with  much  judgment  by  Mr.  R.  II.  S.  Smith ;  and  tbe 
editor  contributes  a  very  careful  memoir  on  Persian  pottery  —  a 
variety  of  earthenware  which  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  by  collectors  from  the  Italian  majolica  wares  and 
'  ancient  Oriental  porcelains.  This  is  followed  by  a  modest  disqui¬ 
sition,  written  by  Mr.  Chaffers,  on  various  ceramic  products.  It 
embraces  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  porcelains,  and  those  of 
Venice,  Capo  di  Monte,  and  Doccia ;  besides  others  from  Spain, 
France,  and  the  East.  The  same  writer  describes  in  a  separate 
section  the  English  porcelain  and  pottery  of  Chelsea,  Derby, 
Worcester,  Bow,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Nantgarw,  and  Fulham ; 
and  also  the  ware  invented  by  Wedgwood,  and  called  after  his 
name.  Snuff-boxes  and  bijouterie,  decorative  arms  and  armour, 
are  merelv  catalogued  without  introductory  essays.  Mr.  Franks — 
who  is  by  far  the  ablest  of  this  brotherhood  of  writers— next  groups, 
in  a  very  instructive  and  compendious  paper,  all  enamels  that  do 
not  belong  to  the  school  of  Limoges ;  and  he  also  treats  of  vitreous 
art  as  practised  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Orientals,  besides  de¬ 
scribing  the  Venetian  glass,  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  German  styles  of  glass  manufacture.  Maj  olica  ware,  properly  so 


called,  is  next  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Robinson.  He  calls  attention, 
in  his  introduction,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  revivals  of  this 
manufacture  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  by  the  Marchese 
Ginori  at  Florence,  “the  more  refined  and  delicate  processes  and 
methods  of  the  art,  as  practised  by  the  old  Italian  masters,”  are 
still  unknown.  In  continuation,  Mr.  C.  Baily  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
French  undertake  between  them  the  description  of  the  fine- 
collection  jof  plate,  which  was  so  liberally  contributed  to  the  Loan 
Exhibition  by  various  corporations  and  municipal  bodies.  Plate 
of  English  manufacture  forms  the  subj  ect  of  a  separate  catalogue 
by  Mr.  Chaffers,  who  also  describes  the  foreign  plate  in  the  25th 
section.  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole  makes  a  bold  but  successful  attempt  to 
discriminate  into  two  periods  the  damascened  brass  vessels  of 
Oriental  origin,  which  are  frequent  enough  in  English  collections. 
Damascened  work  on  iron  and  brass,  as  practised  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  forms  a  separate  section.  We  may  observe  that  decorative 
work  in  wrought  iron  was  but  scantily  represented  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  In  a  good  essay  on  antique  and  engraved  gems,  Mr. 
Robinson  prophesies  a  speedy  revival  of  this  particular  form  of 
glyptic  art.  We  very  much  doubt  its  fulfilment.  Illuminations 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  British  Museum ;  bookbindings,  by  the- 
Rev.  J.  Beck;  rings,  by  Mr.  E.  AVaterton —  who  is  the  first 
living  authority  on  that  particular  subject  —  form  the  titles 
of  the  following  sections.  And  the  catalogue,  finally,  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  lists  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  collection,  the 
jewellery,  personal  ornaments  and  gems,  the  clocks  and  watches, 
the  vases,  &c.  in  rock  crystal  and  sardonyx,  the  historical 
relics,  and  the  miscellaneous  objects  which  will  fall  under  no- 
regular  head.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  have  had  a  share  in 
the  compilation  of  this  catalogue.  It  is  impossible  not  to  express 
anew  our  astonishment  and  delight  at  the  vastness  and  inestimable 
value  of  the  collection  here  described.  Would  that  these  treasures 
had  never  been  dispersed  again !  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to 
many  people  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  1 862  was  like  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  variety,  and  originality,  and 
vitality  of  the  decorative  art  of  the  middle  ages. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

E  believe  that  the  manufacturers  of  Christmas  books,  like  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton  prints,  have  rather  overstocked  the 
market.  AA’e  observe  in  the  booksellers’  windows  a  good  many  of 
last  year’s  patterns,  which  may  be  had  at  a  considerable  reduction. 
Literature,  and  even  the  recipients  of  gift  books,  have  no  great 
cause  to  grieve  over  this  fact.  AVhen  the  market  is  well  supplied 
with  handsome  editions  of  AAffirdsworth  or  Tennyson,  or  Longfellow 
or  Burns,  we  do  not  want  any  rival  publications ;  and  when  every 
conceivable  variety  of  poetical  pieces  has  been  given  us — Lyric 
Selections,  and  Devotional  Selections,  Selections  of  Songs,  Se¬ 
lections  of  Odes,  Pieces  about  Christmas,  and  Pieces  about  Country 
Life,  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  the  Book  of  Flowers — there  is  no 
occasion  for  enterprising  publishers  and  adventurous  editors  to 
attempt  a  new  combination  of  the  old  stock  materials.  As  it  is 
with  the  matter,  so  it  is  with  the  art  of  Christmas  books.  Mr. 
Birket  Foster  must  have  drawn  almost  all  the  commons  and  groves 
in  England;  and  the  price  of  boxwood  must  have  risen  from 
the  incessant  and  annual  calls  made  upon  it  by  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  In  a  word,  every  variety  of  the 
“illustrated  book”  must  have  been  worked  out.  It  is  a  real 
comfort  to  have  to  say  that  this  year’s  outburst  of  Christmas 
books  is  scanty  in  quantity.  There  is  no  deficiency  in  quality,  for 
most  of  the  established  favourites  from  Mr.  Routledge  and  Mr.. 
Low  are  still  on  sale.  Judging  from  present  appearances,  the 
juvenile  taste  has  been  most  largely  catered  for  in  the  way  of 
absolute  novelty.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live — times  of  rifle  corps  and  volunteers — that  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  books  for  boys,  the  active  life  seems  to- 
be  recommended  in  preference  to  the  contemplative.  A  boy’s 
book,  now-a-days,  is  very  different  from  the  moral  tale  of  our 
youth ;  and  school-boys  are  rather  encouraged  than  repressed  in 
their  natural  taste  for  athletic  sports  and  an  adventurous  life. 
Muscular  Christianity  perhaps,  but  emigration  certainly,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  change  in  the  character  of  literary 
pabulum  for  the  holidays.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing,  though 
this  is  not  the  place  for  an  attempt  fully  to  account  for  it.  It 
seems  to  be  found  out  that  in  our  zeal  for  useful  knowledge  that 
knowledge  is  found  to  be  not  the  least  useful  which  treats  boys 
as  active,  stirring,  aspiring,  and  ready. 

The  New  Forest,  its  History  and  its  Scenery,  by  John  IL.  Wise 
(Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.),  is  a  work  of  far  higher  pretensions  than  its 
gay  green-and-gold  covers  would  suggest.  In  fact,  we  feel  a 
difficulty  in  treating  it  as  a  Christmas  book  at  all.  It  is,  as  they  say, 
a  monograph  of  what  on  the  whole  is  the  most  interesting  place  in 
England — most  interesting,  not  perhaps  because,  in  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  either  of  history  or  scenery,  or  in  picturesque  or  literary 
associations,  the  New  Forest  stands  at  so  vast  a  pre-eminence- 
over  the  rest  of  England,  but  because  it  comprises  so  large  and 
various  a  range  of  important  materials.  The  New  Forest  is  a  piece 
of  real  antiquity  which  happily  is  incapable  of  restoration 
like  an  old  church,  and  which,  from  various  causes,  has  escaped 
that  law  which  improves  all  that  is  picturesque  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  has  been  preserved  as  a  forest  chiefly  for  its 
production  of  navy  timber ;  and  till  a  railroad  pierced  those  quiet 
glades  it  was  not  worth  while  to  expend  even  national  capital 
in  improving  its  barren  and  ungrateful  wastes.  However,  it  is 
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probably  doomed ;  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Wise  has,  in  this 
handsome  volume,  preserved  a  memorial  of  the  New  Forest  when, 
as  it  yet  is,  it  was  a  forest.  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Wise  rejects,  not  only  with  that  natural  indignation  which  a 
single  day’s  walk  through  the  forest  would  suggest,  but  also  upon 
historical  ground,  the  stupid  monkish  fable  that  the  Conqueror 
destroyed  thirty-six  parish  churches,  and  expatriated  or  murdered 
innumerable  villagers  in  making  the  New  Forest.  The  present 
volume  appears  to  exhaust,  not  only  the  history,  but  the 
folk  lore,  and  the  ornithology,  and  the  Flora  of  the  forest ; 
and  the  author’s  accomplishments  are  shown  as  much  in  his 
capacity  of  writing  well,  because  simply,  about  trees  and  brooks, 
as  in  his  scientific  chapters,  in  which  he  investigates  the 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  provincialisms  of  this  old-world 
country.  Mr.  Wise  is  a  sober  and  accurate,  as  well  as  a  warm 
and  genial  writer;  he  loves  the  picturesque  much,  but  truth 
more.  So  he  dismisses  the  usual  fictions  that  the  New  Forest 
has  a  breed  of  indigenous  swine  and  abounds  with  wild  ponies, 
and  confines  himself  to  facts.  Stripped  of  all  romance,  the 
story  of  the  New  Forest  may  be  very  briefly  told.  Nature  had 
made  the  place  barren  and  inaccessible.  It  is  traversed  with 
streams,  and  the  soil  is  rough,  poor,  and  intractable.  It  was  the 
very  place  for  a  large  forest,  and  centuries  ago  was  certainly 
fit  for  nothing  else.  Its  proximity  to  the  Channel  and  to 
Winchester  made  it  a  very  convenient  place  for  the  Norman 
Kings.  History  and  social  change  had  little  influence  upon  this 
out-of-the-way  tract.  It  remained  much  as  it  was  because  there 
was  no  call  whatever  to  interfere  with  it.  Manufactures  and 
agriculture  were  impossible  where  there  was  nothing  to  make, 
and  where  nothing  would  grow.  The  population  could  not  but 
be  rude,  scattered,  and  coarse.  Smuggling  and  poachings  are  not 
refining  habits  of  life,  and  in  intelligence  and  spirit  the  people 
have  advanced  but  little  for  seven  or  eight  centuries.  They, 
and  their  habits  and  their  language,  like  their  home,  present 
a  curious  study;  and,  perhaps,  the  very  first  and  the  most 
lasting  impression  that  intercourse  with  the  native  New  Foresters 
leaves  on  the  traveller’s  mind  is  their  melancholy  and  stupid 
aspect.  We  much  doubt  if  Old  England  was  ever  merry. 
Certain  it  is,  that  both  here  and  on  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  where  if 
anywhere  this  jolly  savage  survives,  the  indigenous  Englishman  is 
anything  but  merry.  Change,  with  such  a  race  and  under  such 
circumstances,  is  impossible.  Among  the  most  curious  provincial 
words  preserved  in  the  New  Forest  is  the  word  “bugle,”  meaning 
an  ox  ( buculus ).  Mr.  Wise  ingeniously  connects  this  word  with 
Rosalind’s  “bugle  eyeballs,”  and  adduces  in  comparison  the 
Homeric  (3m7>mc .  The  illustrations,  though  pretty  and  correct,  are 
not  much,  if  at  all,  above  the  mark. 

,  Birket  Foster’s  Pictures  of  English  Landscape,  with  Pictures  in 
Words  by  Tom  Taylor  (Routledge,  Wame,  &  Routledge),  is  a 
joint  composition.  Mr.  Taylor,  with  considerable  modesty,  only 
claims  the  second  place  in  the  partnership.  This  publication  quite 
revives  the  old  annual  in  which  a  writer  of  name  undertook  to 
make  some  verses  to  suit  a  given  picture.  That  is,  the  poet  illus¬ 
trates  the  painter,  not,  as  usually,  the  painter  illustrates  the  poet. 
As  a  matter  of  change,  this  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  things 
is  acceptable.  Mr.  Taylor’s  verses  are  very  pleasing,  and  quite 
reach  Longfellow’s  level.  Mr.  Foster’s  drawings,  most  elaborately 
cut  on  wood  in  the  establishment  of  the  brothers  Dalziel,  repro¬ 
duce  pleasantly  the  quiet  and  familiar  landscapes  of  the  south  of 
England.  Old  mills,  rustic  cottages,  and  boys  fishing  in  a  pond,  are 
always  suggestive  subjects;  and  if  they  are  not  the  highest,  yet 
are  of  the  pleasantest  art. 

The  Musical  Album  (Cramer)  is  a  collection  of  fashionable  songs 
and  waltzes,  with  some  very  smart  illustrations,  and  a  still  smarter 
cover,  quite  gorgeous  with  purple  and  scarlet  and  gold.  It  inno¬ 
vates  not  unpleasantly  on  the  usual  type  of  Christmas  books,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  music,  as  well  as  literature,  should  not  be 
represented  in  this  class  of  etrennes. 

Mr.  Kingston  is  the  writer,  and  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran,  of 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard— that  is,  the  original  Goody  Two  Shoes 
shop — are  the  publishers  for  boys.  Mr.  Kingston’s  name,  however, 
must  be  a  terror  to  sober  mothers.  He  now  comes  before  us 
with  “Our  Sailors”  and  “ Our  Soldiers,”  tempting  all  the  youth 
of  England  to  run  away  to  sea,  or  to  enlist,  and  promising  them 
the  Victoria  Cross,  and  all  sorts  of  loot,  and  no  end  of  fun  as 
the  certain  reward  of  setting  at  naught  their  governors,  teachers, 
spiritual  pastors,  and  masters.  Were  it  not  that,  like  the  measles, 
all  boys  have  to  go  through  this  scarlet  fever,  or  blue  eruption,  we 
should  consider  Mr.  Kingston  the  natural  enemy  of  all  quiet 
lathers  and  mothers.  As  it  is,  we  deem  him  to  be  a  good  and 
vivacious  writer,  and  a  vast  favourite  with  what  newspapers  call 
the  rising  generation. 

The  same  publishers  give  us  a  pleasant  little  book,  which  will 
suit  little  girls  rather  than  schoolboys — Grandmother' s  Pudget  of 
Stories.  This  is  a  joint  publication  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hood  as  illus¬ 
trator,  and  of  Mrs.  Broderip,  his  sister,  as  writer,  of  a  collection 
of  little  fairy  tales.  To  say  that  this  volume  occasionally  reminds 
us  of  Anderssen,  and  that  the  son  pleasantly  recalls  his  distin¬ 
guished  father,  is  high  praise. 

Golden  Gleanings  from  the  Poets  (Whittaker),  is  clearly  suggested 
by  Macmillan’s  Golden  Treasury  Series.  The  present  volume, 
prettily  printed  in  the  old  sharp  type,  consists  of  serious  and 
devotional  pieces  arranged  or  disarranged  with  a  singular  dis¬ 
regard  of  style,  chronology,  and  subject.  But  Cowper,  and  Blair, 
and  Montgomery,  will  always  have  actual  or  conventional  ad¬ 
mirers  ;  and  this  is  quite  the  book  for  godfathers,  serious  or 


not,  to  give  to  the  children  of  a  serious  family.  There  are  a  good 
many  extracts  from  very  minor  poets  indeed,  Mr.  Swain,  and  Mr. 
Dale,  and  Mr.  Willis ;  as  well  as  some  of  a  higher  pitch  from 
Flatman,  Crashaw,  and  Herbert. 

Routledge’s  Every  Boy's  (we  at  first  read  it,  as  it  well  might 
be  called,  Every  Body’s)  Annual  is,  as  we  find,  a  selection  from  a 
magazine  ( Every  Boy's  Magazine),  and  consists  of  articles  both 
serious  and  comic ;  also  poems,  tales,  chess  problems,  and  stray 
chapters,  apparently  from  the  Boy's  Own  Book,  on  Rabbits,  Dogs, 
and  the  like.  It  is  likely  to  take  with  boys  from  suburban  schools. 

The  Story  of  Cervantes,  by  Mrs.  Edwards  (Routledge),  appeared 
originally  in  the  magazine  from  which  the  collection  just  named 
has  been  reprinted.  It  exhibits  some  research,  and  a  good  deal  of 
sentiment. 

Kingston's  Annual  for  Boys  (Sampson  Low)  is  exactly  on  the 
same  plan  as  Mr.  Routledge’s  similar  publication.  Which  is  the 
plagiarist  we  have  not  the  slightest  means  of  pronouncing;  but 
we  shoidd  suspect  that  Mr.  Kingston  is  —  at  any  rate,  he  ought  to 
be  —  the  original  caterer.  Ilis  cheery,  animated  style  and  graphic 
incident  tell  well. 

Dick  Rodney,  by  James  Grant  (Routledge),  follows  this 
favourite  type.  The  hero,  an  Eton  boy,  goes  to  sea,  gets  on  a 
desert  island,  exhibits  remarkable  gifts,  sees  many  wonderful 
things,  many  storms,  many  pirates,  many  wild  beasts ;  and  at  last — 
covered  with  glory  —  reaches  home,  promotion,  and  loving  friends. 
Such  an  idea  cannot  but  be  a  success;  and  Mr.  Grant  has 
succeeded. 

The  Wild  Man  of  the  West  (Routledge)  is  a  tale  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  rind  suggests  the  kernel,  and  the  binding  of 
this  volume  must  fairly  represent  the  contents.  A  youth  of 
wondrous  prowess  is  actually  riding  a  bison  —  a  feat  which  cer¬ 
tainly  rivals  Mr.  Waterton’s  adventure  with  the  cayman.  From 
the  brick  you  can  guage  the  building.  Wars,  trapping  foxes,  fights 
with  Indians,  combats  with  grizly  bears  —  these  wild  and  wonder¬ 
ful  things  are  the  farrago  libelli ;  and  a  very  readable  book  it  is  for 
those  whose  tastes  lie  among  scalpings,  tomahawks,  wigwams,  and 
squaws;  and  there  is  a  touch  of  sentiment  and  love-making  in  it, 
and  more  than  a  touch  of  the  wild  and  wonderful. 

Stories  of  Old,  by  Caroline  Iladley  (Smith  &  Elder)  is  a 
collection  of  narratives  from  the  Old  Testament,  done  into  child’s 
talk,  with  the  sort  of  reflections  which  are  supposed  to  suit  the 
child’s  mind.  Here  is  a  specimen  : — “  Poor  Adam  and  Eve  !  how 
sad  they  must  have  felt  to  know  their  son  was  killed  by  his 
own  brother !  ”  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  another  matter 
when  Scripture  is  not  only  commented  on  and  improved,  but 
doctored  in  this  fashion.  The  matter  is  still  the  Death  of  Abel. 
“  God  said :  I  know  what  you  have  done ;  you  have  killed 
your  brother.  Though  you  have  dug  a  hole  and  put  him  in  the 
ground  to  hide  him,  1  saw  all,”  &c.  Even  Mr.  Gessner,  a  heavy 
German  who  did  a  sentimental  drama  on  the  first  fratricide,  did 
not  absolutely  make  the  Almighty  talk  in  this  fashion.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  very  well-intentioned  book  ;  but— which  we  dare  say  will 
displease  the  writer  —  it  is,  to  our  own  judgment,  scandalously 
profane.  There  is  a  second  volume  treating  the  New  Testament  in 
the  same  fashion. 

T uflongbo’s  Journey  in  Search  of  Ogres  (Smith  &  Elder)  is,  under 
the  guise  of  a  story-book,  a  good-tempered  satire  on  our  ’ologies, 
and  sciences,  and  useful  knowledge  generally.  It  is  by  Holme 
Lee,  and  ranges  far  above  the  average  of  the  light  artillery  of 
Christmas  books.  It  is  the  second  part  of  a  previous  annual  on 
this  same  Tuflongbo. 

Shakspeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets  (Sampson  Low)  is  the  reissue, 
in  a  somewhat  less  gorgeous  shape,  of  one  of  last  year’s  annuals ; 
and  Puck  on  Pegasus  (Routledge)  of  one  of  last  spring’s  books, 
on  which  we  have  already  passed  a  favourable  opinion. 

Sumo  Flakes ,  by  M.  Beth am-Ed wards  (Sampson  Low),  is  illus¬ 
trated  prettily  enough  by  Mr.  FI.  K.  Browne  {Phiz)  in  colours. 
This  is  a  story  book  in  verse. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  Hadley,  whose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  child’s 
talk  we  have  just  spoken  of,  has  done  better  in  her  Children's 
Sayings  (Smith  &  Elder).  These  are  moral  illustrations,  not 
without  cleverness,  of  the  usual  nursery  phrases,  “In  a  minute  ;  ” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it ;  ”  “  I  don’t  care,”  and  the  like.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  original,  and  is  not  badly,  though  stiffly,  worked  out. 

Katie  (Bell  &  Daldy)  seems  to  be  a  regular  novel  of  Miss 
Yonge’s  type.  We  mention  it  here,  because  it  comes  before  us  as 
a  Christmas  Book. 

Memorable  Battles  in  English  History  (Griffiths  &  Farran),  is  a 
book  of  higher  aim,  and  claims  to  be  the  result  of  some  historical 
research.  It  ranges  from  Hastings  to  Sebastopol,  and  is  a  fair 
popular  specimen  of  the  usual  view  of  English  history.  Dr.  Cum- 
ming  did  something  in  the  way  of  blundering  over  one  of  the 
most  familiar  quotations  in,  or  out'  of,  the  Latin  grammar.  The 
author  of  the  present  volume  is  not  a  bad  follower  of  the  great 
scholar  of  Crown  Court,  when  he  writes  — 

.  .  .  .  Rem, 

Si  possis,  recte  ;  si  non,  quomodo  possis. 

Little  Breeches  (Sampson  Low)  is,  to  our  mind  —  discreditable 
as  the  confession  may  be  thought  —  about  the  best  of  all  the 
Christmas  books.  It  is  simple  unmitigated  fun  and  nonsense, 
with  just  enough  of  sense  in  it  to  show  that  it  is  the  gracious 
fooling  of  a  wise  man.  Mr.  Bennett’s  illustrations,  beautifully 
etched,  are  really  works  of  considerable  art  and  pretension. 

'Die  Loves  of  Tom  Tucker  (Griffiths  &  Farran)  is  an  amusing, 
and,  in  its  way,  clever  attempt  to  put  all  the  familiar  nursery 
rhymes  into  one  connected  story,  or  rather  into  a  series  of  stories. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hood  has  done  this  in  his  father’s  rhymes,  or  in  that 
rhyme  which  is  an  inherited  property.  The  pictures  are  pretty 
and  coloured,  and  are  also  Mr.  Hood’s. 

The  Mothers'  Picture  Alphabet  (Partridge)  is  a  large  hook  printed 
in  large  letters;  and  it  seems  to  be  “  A  was  an  Archer,”  &c.,  done 
into  moral  and  useful  reflections  by  the  Editor  of  the  British  Work¬ 
man.  It  inculcates  serious  advice  in  stiff  metre. 

Birds  Drawn  from  Nature,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Blackburn  (Edmonston 
&  Douglas),  is  the  re-issue  of  a  handsome  volume  which  we  noticed 
with  commendation  last  year. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- - 


T50YAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

^  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  Lessees _ 

On  Monday,  December  15,  Tuesday,  16,  Wednesday,  17,  Thursday,  18,  ana.  Friday,  19,  Wallace’s 
New  Opera,  LOVE’S  TRIUMPH.  On  Saturday,  20,  Wallace’s  Popular  Opera,  MARITANA. 
Commence  at  Etoht.  Box  Office  open  daily  from  Ten  a.m. 

On  Boxing  Night  will  be  produced,  with  unprecedented  Splendour,  a  Grand  Comic  Christmas 
Pantomime,  entitled  BEAUTY  and  THE  BEAST.  The  New  Scenery,  and  Grand  Trans¬ 
formation  Scene,  by  William  Callcott. 


UT.  JAMES’S  HALL.— Mr.  HENRY  LESLIE’S  CHOIR.— 

^  WELSH  NATIONAL  MELODIES— GRAND  EVENING  CONCERT,  in  Aid  of  the 
Distressed  Operatives  in  the  North,  Thursday  Evening,  December  18.  On  this  occasion  the 
Programme  will  entirely  consist  of  the  Welsh  Natioual  Melodies,  arranged  by  Mr.  John 
Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia),  which  produced  such  a  sensation  during  last  season.  Vocalists— 
Miss  Edith  Wynne  and  Miss  Eyles.  The  First  and  Second  Choirs  will  be  united,  accompanied 
by  a  Band  of  Harps,  inducing  Mr.  J.  Balsir  Chatterton,  Mr.  John  Thomas,  Mr.  T.  II.  Wright, 
Ac.  Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  LESLIE.  Stalls,  5s.;  Balcony,  3s. ;  Area  (reserved),  2s. ;  Gallery 
and  Area,  is.  —  210  Regent  Street. 

STANLEY  LUCAS,  Hon.  Sec. 


PHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night  at  Eight,  and 

Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three,  in  St.  James’s  Hail.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS. 
Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at 
Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. 


YfR.  EDMUND  YATES’S  INVITATIONS  to  EVENING 

aVJ-  PARTIES  and  the  SEA-SIDE  will  be  issued  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  EVERY 
EVENING  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight  o’clock.  Mr.  HAROLD  POWER  will  be  one  of  the 
party.  A  Morning  Performance  on  Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is. 
The  Box  Office  is  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five  o'clock. 


\  T  OTETT  CHOIR.  —  The  First  Meeting  of  this  Season  will  be 

held  on  Wednesday,  December  17,  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Conduit  Street,  when 
the  Mass,  “  iEtema  Christi  munera,”  by  Palestrina,  and  a  Collection  of  Anthems,  Hymns,  and 
Carols  will  be  sung.  Subscription  Tickets,  admitting  Two  Persons  to  the  Three  Meetings  of 
the  Season,  One  Guinea,  Ten  Shillings,  and  Five  Shillings  ;  as  also,  Single  Tickets  of  admis¬ 
sion.  Five  Shillings,  Half-a-Crown,  and  One  Shilling;  to  be  had  of  Novello,  69  Dean  Street, 
Soho,  and  35  Poultry;  of  Masters,  78  New  Bond  Street,  and  33  Aldersgate  Street;  and  of 
Hayes,  5  Lyall  Place,  Chesham  Place.  Doors  open  at  Half-past  Seven  ;  to  commence  at 
Eight. 

Rev.  THOMAS  HELMORE,  M.A.,  Hon.  Precentor. 

SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— Winter 

1  Exhibition  of  Sketches  and  Studies  by  the  Members.  Now  open,  at  their  Gallery, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

_ JOS.  J.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

AT]  I.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

T-f_L  from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited, 
isOpen  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  illuminated  with  gas,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  near  the 
Bank .  Admission.  One  Shilling. _ 

OEDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  Ten  till  Dusk.  Admittance,  Is. 

A  Gentle- 

man,  proceeding  as  above  for  a  Six  Months’  Cruize  in  a  schooner  yacht,  classed  A  1, 
12  years,  commanded  by  an  experienced  Master  in  that  sea,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  Four 
other  Gentlemen,  to  make  up  a  party  of  Five — Communications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Williams,  47  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

rFHE  ROAD  ACROSS  HYDE  PARK. — Gentlemen  desiring 

JL  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Road  across  Hyde  Park,  from  Bays  water  to 
Kensington,  are  requested  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Provisional  Committee,  at  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  Paddington. 

BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

CHINA. 

Head  Office— 20  Threadneedlc  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capita],  £6)4,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and 

Shanghai. 

The  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  credit,  undertake  tbe  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  known  on  application. 


YACHT  CRUIZE  in  the  MEDITERRANEAN.  - 

J-  man,  proceeding  as  above  for  a  Six  Months’  Cruize  in  a  schooner  ya 


CHARTERED 


gHEFFIELD  SCHOOL 


of  PRACTICAL 

METALLURGY. 

President. 


SCIENCE  and 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. ,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  John  Brown,  Esq. 

The  Master  Cutler. 

The  Rieht  Hon.  Lord  Wharneliffe. 

Si?  David  Brewster,  K.H..  D.C.L..  F.R.S.L  and  E  M.R.LA 

Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

John  Percy,  Esq.,M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

William  Fairbairn.  Esq., C.E..F.R.S.  . 

Jlobert  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,F.S.S. .Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  .  ,,  _  . 

Warrington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M. A.,  F.K.S.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy  m  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

Director. 

The  Rev  G  B  Atkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School ;  late  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Profcssora. 

Chemistry.  Metallurgy,  and  Geology- James  Allen,  Ph.  D..F.C.S.,  of  the  Universities  of  Giessen 
and  Berlin.  r 

Mechanics- Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  afford  a  complete  scientific  and 
nractical  education  to  students  who  are  destined  to  become  civil,  mechanical,  or  mining,  engi- 
neers^or  mamifacturerc  of  any  kind.  Its  object  is.  thoroughly  to  discipline  the  students  m  the 
principles  of  those  Sciences  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  Engineer,  Metallurgist,  or  i.Ianu- 

iaTheeeddu?ation  will  be  given  by  means  of  Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures,  by  Catechetical 
Class  Instruction,  by  Practical  Teaching  in  the  Laboratory  and  Drawing  Room,  and  occasion- 

a^The^School^ot'C Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  be  conducted  in  the  buildings,  of 
the  Sheffield  Collegiate  School.  The  two  Institutions,  although  both  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  lle7.  G?  B.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  are,  however,  entirely 

d*A  detailed  Prospectus,  containing  Syllabuses  of  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures,  and  an  other 
information,  arrangements  for  boarding,  4tc.,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Director. 
The  School  will  open  in  the  First  IJ  ech  in  February ,  1863. 


TTNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION  (Limited).— 

V1  This  Association,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
SUPPLIES  Masters  of  Schools  and  Heads  of  Families  with  TUTORS  from  the  Universities- 
For  Foreign  Tutors  apply  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  No.  9  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

_ _ __J_ _ E.  B.  LOMER,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

lyjT ILITARY  EXAMINATIONS.— Competitors  for  Sandhurst 

and  Woolwich,  and  Candidates  for  Direct  Commissions,  are  quickly  and  efficiently 
PREPARED,  at  Amerden  Lakes,  Taplow,  Bucks.  Conducted  by  two  Retired  Officers— 
Address,  Capt.  Eustace  Jacob. _ _ _ _ 

EDUCATION  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. — Miss  Stokes 

^  and  Miss  E.  A.  Stokes  (holding  a  Certificate  of  Queen’s  College),  assisted  by  Foreign. 
Governesses  and  Eminent  Professors,  receive  Twelve  Young  Ladies.  The  house,  with  spacious 
gardens,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  healthy  suburb  of  Kensington,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Gardens.  The  comforts  of  Home  are  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  Superior  Education — 
The  highest  references. —Applications  to  Messrs.  Hatehard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. 

PREPARATION  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  &c.,  and  the 

higher  Competitive  Examinations,  with  the  acquirement  of  French.  A  Gentleman  can 
recommend  a  very  excellent  Tutor,  an  English  Consular  Chaplain,  with  whom  his  Son  is  now 
placed  in  France.  Suitable  only  for  Young  Men  intending  to  Study,  and  of  High  Character. 
Those  brought  up  at  a  Public  School  preferred.  Terms  £140  a  year. 

_ Address,  Prebendary,  Lockwoods’,  Stationers,  75  New  Bond  Street,  W. _ __ 

DRIVATE  PUPILS  are  carefully  Trained  (at  his  Rectory,  near 

-L  Swindon)  by  an  Oxford  M.A _ Address,  in  the  first  instance,  Rev.  M.,  at  Mr.  Spack- 

man’s,  S.F.C.K.  Depat,  Queen’s  Street,  Oxford.  _ 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.  ~ 

TWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate— M. A.,  6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 


A  LADY,  Age  27,  desires  a  Re-engagement  as  Governess  in 

a  Gentleman’s  Family.  She  has  had  much  experience  in  Tuition,  and  is  competent  to 
teach  thoroughly,  English,  French  (studied  abroad).  Music,  and  Drawing  to  advanced  Pupils, 
with  German  to  beginners— Address,  M.  M.,  care  of  Mr.  Birchall,  8  Poultry,  E.C. 


\FEDICAL  PUPIL.— An  M.D.  in  extensive  General  Practice 

-*-*-*-  in  the  W.C.  Postal  District,  has  a  vacancy  for  an  Indoor  Pupil.  Good  opportunities  for 
Practice— Daily  Catechetical  Instruction.  Fee,  £100  per  Annum — Address,  M.D.,  Charles 
Barker  &  Sons,  8  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. _ 

rIPHE  Rev.  A.  BISHOP,  M.A.  Oxford,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  MUSSON, 

-k-  B.A.  Cambridge,  prepare  Candidates  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  for  Direct  Com¬ 
missions.  Recommended  by  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  R.E.  ;  Lieut. -General 
Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  K.C.B.,  R.E.,  and  the  Authorities  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sand¬ 
hurst;  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.;  Colonel  Graham;  Thomas  Hopkirk,  Esq.,  Eltham, 
Kent. 

Martyr  Worthy  Rectory,  Winchester. _ 

A  U THORS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  and  PUBLIC  COMPANIES, 

requiring  the  services  of  a  competent  PRINTER,  possessing  founts  of  all  the  newest  and 
best  Types,  or  a  PUBLISHER,  who  offers  peculiarly  advantageous  terms,  nre  respectfully 
referred  to  T.  F.  A.  Day,  Printer  and  Publisher,  13  Carey  Street,  and  3  New  Court,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  W.C. 

Newspapers  and  Magazines  contracted  for,  and  Estimates  forwarded  for  Printing  of  any  kind. 


LT  YDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey — Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. _ 

J  )EN  RHYDDING,  Ukley,  Yorkshire.  —  A  Winter  and  Spring 

-3— '  Residence— Physician— Dr.  Macleod,F.R.C.P.E.,  F.A.S.  Scot. ;  Surgeon— Thomas  Scott, 
M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Ben  Rhydding  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  comfortable  establishments  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 

While  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Ben  Rhydding  proceeds  on  Hydrotherapeutics  as 
to  its  main  principle,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that,  but  includes  the  systematic  application 
of  the  art  of  cure  in  its  whole  range,  and  with  all  its  resources. 


rpO  PUBLISHERS. —  A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

-L  embarking  in  the  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS,  either  ns  PARTNER  or  by  PURCHASE. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Lindley,  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references.  —  Address,  Alpha,  “Publishers’  Circular”  Office, 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. _ 

QEVEN  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  PREFERENCE  STOCK 

hJ  of  the  DEMERARA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 
Applications  for  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Stock  may  be  sent  to  CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq., 
Colonial  Commissioner,  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  &  Cave,  62 
Threadneedle  Street,  London. _ _ 

TX/rONEY.  —  £10,000.  —  Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a  Private  Gentleman, 
upon  note  of  hand,  life  interests,  reversions,  legacies,  land,  houses,  or  other  property.  Interest, 
5  per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

T^NGRAVING  on  WOOD.  —  B.  J.  Malden  begs  to  announce 

J—I  that  he  continues  to  execute  every  description  of  DRAWING  and  ENGRAVING  on 
WOOD,  for  Publishers,  &c.,  to  whom  he  is  prepared  to  give  Estimates —  5  Chichester  Place, 
King’s  Cross,  W.C. _ _ 

WIITINGS  Copied  at  One  Penny  a  Folio,  Statistics  carefully 

Prepared,  Reports  drawn  up,  MSS.  Arranged  for  the  Press,  and  Proof  Sheets  Corrected, 

Terms  extremely  moderate _ Address,  Z.,  15  Albert  Terrace,  Southampton  Street,  Comber* 

well,  S,  


TVTOTICE, 

Pnhlishec 


A  Discount  of  2d.  in  the  Shilling  taken  off  the 

Published  Price  of  all  New  Books.  Libraries  Purchased  and  Books  Exchanged. 
Harrtson,  Bookseller,  59  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

Copies  of  “De  Tocqueville’s  Life,”  Smiles’  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers,”  Stanley’s  “  Eastern 
Church,”  Motley’s  “United  Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,”  “Mr9.  Delany’a 
Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

Bull’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Snuare,  London.  W. 

I  T  EAL  and  SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

-* — Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  List  of  prices  and 
sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Ileal  and  Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding,  also  sent  post  free,  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

-A.  W.  Faber’s 

Colourmen.  Sole  Agents ; 


T3ENCILS,  Black  Lead,  and  Coloured  Chalks, 

J-  Polygraile  Lead  Pencils,  sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Artists’  C 

IIf.intzmann  &  Rochussen,  9  Friday  Street,  Londo".  E.C. _ _ _ 

"tained  glass  windows 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  Od. 

WORKS-24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD.  N.W. _ 


s 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL 
FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings, &c.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue,  upon  application — Show  Rooms,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

1AEESSING  CASES,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS, 

AJ  DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR¬ 
MOLU  SUITES  for  the  WRITING  TABLE,  Inkstands,  Railway  Companions,  Luncheon 
Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s.  to  10  guineas;  ALBUMS 
for  CRESTS  and  MONOGRAMS  ;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL 
FAMILY  and  distinguished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits.  Is.  6d.  each  ;  and  a  choice 
variety  of  useful  ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’.  42  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 

“^TAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.— Price-List 


free  by  post. 

31  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon.) 


COOPER  Si  CO. 
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HTHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

nickel  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  useiully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguishedfrom  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — . 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

C 

s. 

d. 

£ 

g. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . . . 

1 

1-3 

0 

o 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

ft 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

ft 

1 

15 

ft 

1 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

ft 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

ft 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

ft 

0 

12 

ft 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

ft 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

ft 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

ft 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

.4 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

(CUTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  6ales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3^ -inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

12 

6 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3i-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15 

0 

11 

6 

4 

3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18 

0 

14 

0 

4 

6 

4-inch  h  ine  Ivory  Handles  . 

24 

0 

17 

ft 

7 

3 

4-inch  Finest  At rican  Ivory  Handles . 

32 

0 

26 

0 

11 

ft 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules . 

40 

0 

33 

0 

-12 

6 

Ditto,  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Ferules . 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

50 

0 

43 

0 

17 

6 

25 

ft 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84 

0 

54 

0 

21 

0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 

per  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

11 

ft 

8 

6 

2 

6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  .shoulders . 

17 

ft 

M 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

T4ISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

'  material,  in  ereat  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherche  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six :  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
tire  set  of  six  :  elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  11s.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
foui*.  Block  tin  Hot- Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s. ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

■WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chinmeypiecea,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &e.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews. 

DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

WT  F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

AtJL  •  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens'),  London. 

CHUBB  &  SON _ “For  Perfection  of  Workmanship,  and  Construction  of  Locks;  also  for  the 

Manufacture  of  Iron  Safes.”  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  International  Exhibition. 

YUIUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES  —  the  most  secure  against  Fire 

and  Thieves. 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  STRONG-ROOM  DOORS. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  DETECTOR  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  gratis  and  post-free . 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London;  Liverpool;  Manchester;  Wolverhampton. 

QAUSAGE  and  MINCING  MACHINE.— The  Guinea  one  of 

Burgess  &  Key’s  is  the  best  —  it  is  Eiinple,  easily  cleaned,  and  Quicker  in  operation  than 
any  other. 

BURGESS  &  KEY,  Makers.  95  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

ARTISTS’  IMPROVED  STUDIO  EASEL.  — Will  take 

Canvasses  from  6  inches  to  upwards  of  JO  feet  high.  Powerful  winding-up  movement; 
Et&ady  fall-forward  ditto.  Very  complete,  simple,  strong,  and  efficacious. 

Winsor  &  Newton,  Manufacturers,  38  Rathbone  Place,  London. 

OPERA-CONCEETS,  &e. 

HP  HE  MALVERN  GLASS  —  (BURROW’S)  —  a  Brilliant 

Achromatic,  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

A  noble  Lord  says:  “  I  used  them  in  the  Cathedral  during  the  late  Worcester  Music  Meeting, 
and  they  brought  all  the  Performers  vividly  before  me.  This  speaks  volumes  for  their  efficacy, 
placed  as  I  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Central  Aisle.” 

Price  3  to  6  Guineas,  in  neat  Cases.  Forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  to 
W.  &  J.  BURROW,  GREAT  MALVERN. 

London  Agents: 

WALES  &  M‘CULLOCH,  32  Ludgnte  Street,  and  56  Cheapside,  E.C. 
_ West  End — B.  ARNOLD,  72  Baker  Street,  W. 

CHANDELIERS  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ornaments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

_  Osler,  45  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Established  1807. 

Q  S  L  E  R  ’  S  GLAS  S  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  lersons,  lrom  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
_ Established  1807. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
Prices  on  application  to 

_ THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. _ 

MAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  77  and  78  Oxford  Street,  contains  the  largest  STOCK  in 
London  of  ELECTKO-SILVBR  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to 
military  and  civil  appointments  in  India  and  Colonies,  can  select  complete  services  of  plate  of 
the  most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 

MAPPIN  &  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Thread. 

King’s. 

Lily. 

12  Table  Forks 

£1  16 

0 

£2 

8 

0 

£2 

14 

0 

£3  1ft 

0 

£i 

16 

ft 

£3  10 

0 

£2 

14 

0 

£3  10 

0 

12  Table  Spoons 

1  16 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

14 

0 

3  10 

0 

2 

16 

0 

3  10 

0 

2 

14 

0 

3  10 

O 

12  DessertFrks. 

1  7 

0 

1 

18 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

1 2  Dessert  Spns. 

1  7 

0 

1 

18 

ft 

2 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons 

0  16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1  10 

0 

LPHE  CATTLE  SHOW. — Gentlemen  visiting  London  will  find 

at  5Iessrs.NICOLI/S  Establishments  their  usual  DISPLAY  of  New  and  Fashionable 
Shower- prool  OVLKCOA I  s>  ;  also  other  garments,  embracing  the  newest  designs  suitable  for 
hunting,  shooting,  and  sporting  generally.  In  all  cases  moderate  charges  are  strictly  observed. 
Messrs.  Nicoll  invite  special  attention  to  the  Two-Guinea  Neglig£  Milled  Tweed  Suits,  also  to 
then-  16s.  Milled  Cheviot  Trousers  H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street;  2 
Cornlull,  London  ;  and  10  St.  Ann  s  Square,  Manchester. 

I  1  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for 

•  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  are  kept  ready  in  all  sizes  for  immediate  use,  moderate 
charges  being  strictly  observed — 114,  110,  118,  120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London;  and 
10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

HJ.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  KNICKER- 

•  BOCKER  DRESS  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN,  also  the  Eton  and  Harrow  Suits, 
are  kept  ready  in  all  sizes  lor  immediate  use.— 114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street  •  22  Cornhill 
London  ;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 


i  com- 


-FOREIGN  WINES,  LIQUEURS,  &c. 

A-  The  attention  of  GENTLEMEN  and  FAMILIES  is  resnet 


R1 


Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price.  The  most  beautiful  and  varied 
assortment  to  be  seen  any  where  of  tea  and  dinner-services,  cruets,  cruet-frames,  dish-covers, 
side-dishes,  waiters,  tea-trays,  fruit-stands,  epergnes,  &c.,  the  Quality  excellent,  and  the  prices 
tlie  lowest  possible.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  and  cutlery  military  messes,, 
hotels,  and  all  public  establishments.  .  . 

Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  stock  for  selection  and  immediate  shipment  at  Sheffield  prices. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only  London  establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,. 
Oxford  Street _ Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

1YURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

i  Kingdom. 

Drawing-room  Suites,  complete  ........  £3 5 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete  ........  28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . .  26 

Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. _ 

HpiIE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 

-£  EXHIBITION  1862,  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
or  “  SOMNIER  TUCKER,”  the  ONLY  Pnizi;  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to 
Bedding  of  any  description,  say  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905.  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

“  The  Somnier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” . “ac 

bin  ation  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ;  ” . ”  a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

LAZENBY  &  SON,  Foreign  Warehousemen  and  Family 

Grocers,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Breakfast  and  Luncheon 

■'*  .  ‘  "  ‘  ”  York  and  West- 

Smoked  Salmon^ 
:h  Beans,  Mush- 

__  _  .  „  Apricots,  Greengages, 

Strawberries  and’ Angelica,  Jordan  Almonds, ’Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French  Flums,  and  a 
variety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons  ;  their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces,  prepared 
under  personal  superintendence  ;  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Coffees,  Sugars,  Spices,. 
Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  household  requisites  supplied  of  the  best  descriptions. — 
Families  regularly  waited  on  for  orders.— 6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square, London,  W. 

_ N.B.— Sole  proprietors  of  the  Receipt  for  Harvey’s  Sauce. _ 

at  Moderate  Prices. 

The  attention  of  GENTLEMEN  and  FAMILIES  is  respectfully  invited  to  our  PRICES* 
Ports,  in  wood,  20s.,  24s.  ?  Matured,  ‘28s.,  36s.,  and  42s.  per  doz. 

Ports,  Old,  in  bottle,  36s.,  42s.,  48s.,  54s.,  60s.  to  96s.  per  doz. 

Sherry,  21s.,  24s.,  26s.,  28s.,  32s.,  36s.,  42s.,  48s.,  54s.,  60s.,  per  doz. 

Beaujolais,  20s.  to  28s.  per  doz.  Beaune,  36s.  to  48s.  per  doz. 

Rousillon,  216.  to  25s.  per  doz. 

Vin  Ordinaire,  15s.  Medoc,  21s.  St.  Julicn,  &c.,  30s.  to  36s.  per  doz. 

Larose,  Leovilie,  Margaux,  Lafitte,  Latour,  at  proportionate  rates. 

Piccardin,  Chablis,  Grave,  Saute  rue,  Chateau  Y  quern. 

Champagne,  Sparkling  Hermitage,  St.  Peray,  and  Chateau  Grillet. 

Detailed  Price  List  of  Wines,  Liqueurs,  Brandies, &c.,  on  application  to 

Arthuii,  Cooper  &  Co.,  11  Jermyn  Street, St.  James’s,  S.W. 

Established  1826. 

IALD  BOTTLED  PORT.  — 20,000  dozen  Choice  Vintages. 

NOW  BOTTLING,  100  FIFES  — 1858  VINTAGE. 

Old  Bottled  Solera,  E.J.  Brown,  and  Pasto  Sherries.  1857  Sparkling  Moselles,  Hocks,  and 
Champagnes.  First  Growth  Clarets,  Burgundies,  and  very  old  Virgin  Marsalas,  &c. 
GEORGE  SMITH,  86  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  &c.  &C. 

Price  Lists  of  ail  Wines  Post  Free.  Terms  Cash,  or  London  Reference. 
Extraordinary  Old  Pale  Champagne  and  Cognac  Brandies.  Old  Jamaica  Rum,  age  of  three 
generations.  Old  Store  Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskies.  Foreign  Liqueurs. 

OYAL  VICTORIA  SHERRY,  27s.  per  Dozen. 

(THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE.) 

SPLENDID  OLD  PORT  (Ten  Years  in  the  Wood),  37s.  per  Dozen. 

’Epernay  Champagne . 34s.  per  Dozen.  I  Beaujolais .  20s.  per  Dozen. 

St.  Julian  Claret.  .18s., 20s.,  and  24s.  „  |  Cognac  Brandy . 48s.  and  56s.  „ 

Bottles  and  Packages  included— Six  Dozen  Carriage  Paid.  Terms ,  Cash  or  Reference. 
EUROPEAN  AND  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY,  122  Fall  Mall,  London. 
_ WM.  REID  TIPPING,  Manager. 

TMPERIAL  WINE  COMPANY,  314  Oxford  Street,  W.— 

Clarets,  14s.;  Sherries,  18s.;  Ports,  20s. 

TV  IN  AH  AN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brands*.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Observe  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  “  Kinahan’s  LL  Whisky.” 

(XUININE.  —  Dr.  HASSALL’S  REPORT  on  WATERS’ 

PREPARATION  of  QUININE  (so  well  known  as  “  Waters’  Quinine  Wine”)  testifies 
to  its  value.  Full  list  of  testimonials  forwarded  hy  ROBERT  WATERS,  2  Martin’s  Lane, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at 
30s.  a  dozen. 

_ Wholesale  Agent,  E.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Worcester. _ 

XJ  ORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured ,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  by  2,280  Agents. 

QAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

^  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_ SOIIO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ 

/'ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  up- 

wards  of  thirty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  preserving, 
strengthening,  beautifying,  or  restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  or  Moustache,  and  preventing 
them  turning  grey.— Sold  iu  bottles,  3s.6d.,  6s.,  and  1  Is.,  by  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22Welling- 
ton  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  For  Children  and  Ladies’  Hair 
it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 

XT  EATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.  —  What  Diseases  are 

more  Fatal  in  their  consequences  than  neglected  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throats,  or 
Lungulur  Affections  ?  The  first  and  best  remedy  is  KEATIN  G’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.  each,  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  79 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists,  &c.,  in  the  World. 

(TROUGHS.  —  Another  Testimonial  in  favour  of  Dr.  LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC  WAFERS.  From  Mr.  Charles  Loder,  224  Stonebow,  Lincoln,  November 
8,  1862.  “  From  my  own  experience  as  a  large  dealer  in  medicine,  I  can  safely  say  that  your 
Wafers  never  fail  to  effect  a  speedy  cure  of  the  most  distressing  com h ;  they  are  truly  an  invalu¬ 
able  medicine.”  They  have  a  pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  l£d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  Us.  Sold  by  all  Chemists* 

Q  HER  WOOD’S  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  "Price’s  Patent  Child’s.”— Belmont,  Vacxhall. 

INTERNATIONAL 

The  J urors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLENFIKLD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen ,  & c. 


EXHIBITION,  1862. 


December  13, 1862.]  The  Saturday  Review. 


SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  AND  LIFE  ASSUR- 

ANCE  SOCIETY, 

Head  Office  —  No.  9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

IS  THE 

HARDEST  MUTUAL  LITE  OFFICE  IN  TIIE  WORLD. 


Resources  s 

The  Realised  Fund  in  Possession  exceeds . 

The  Annual  Revenue  exceeds  . 

„  ,,  ^  BONUS  FOR  1862. 

Secured  by  effecting  Assurances  on  or  before  December  31, 18G2. 


...£3,800,000 
...  £440,000' 


ADDITIONAL  BONUS. 

If  effected  on  or  before  December  31,1862 .  i  n 

If  effected  after  December  31,  1862  . *""***'”**“  65  0  0 

Probable  Additional  Bonus  on  Policies  issued  on  or  before  December 

JI> I8C2 . . .  5  0 

SAMUEL  RALEIGH,  Manager. 
J.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

London. 


Islington  Green ;  Robertson 


Established  a.d.  1844. 

(WHEAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  25  &  26  Yic.  cap.  74. 

WILLIAM  1IENR.Y  DICKSON,  Esq.,  ChanceUor  House,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  R.  DAVISON,  I-lsq.,  2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  Deputy  Chairman. 

This  Society  is  established  on  the  tried  and  approved  principle  of  Mutual  Assurance.  The 
lunas  are  accumulated  lor  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  members,  under  their  own  immediate 
superintendence  and  control.  The  profits  are  divided  annually. 

101  Cheapside,  E.C. _  C.  L.  LAWSON,  Secretary. 

T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

„  . Invested  Assets,  £5,00p,000.  Annual  Income,  £495,000. 

Profits  divided  every  fifth  year. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  allotted  to  the  Assured. 

The  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  at  the  five  Divisions  of  Profit  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
amount  to  £3,500,000. 

Policies  on  the  Participating  Scale  of  Premiums  effected  on  or  before  December  31  of  the 
present  year,  will  share  in  the  next  Division  of  Profits,  which  will  be  made  up  to  December  31, 
1S64. 

F°r  Prospectuses  and  Forms  for  effecting  Assurances,  apply  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Society’s 
Office,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

October.  1862. _ WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 

T  ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royal 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. 


EQUITABLE  assurance 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 


OFFICE. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Win.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  Y.P. 
James  Spicer,  Esq.,V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,' Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley ,  Esq. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  Alldin  JMoore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D, 
Jwhn  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

II.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


Kenry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Ilibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Levon  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soitau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Without  Profits 

Age 

Half  Pre¬ 
mium 

1st  Seven 
Years 

Whole 
Prem. 
Rein,  of 
Life 

30 

40 

50 

60 

£  8.  d. 

1  1  9 

1  9  2 

2  2  6 

3  6  8 

£  s.  d. 

2  3  6 

2  18  4 

4  5  0 

6  13  4 

With  Profits 

Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Half 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Quar¬ 

terly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

a0 

0 

2  7  3 

1  4  2 

0  12  3 

3 

2  7  6 

1  4  4 

0  12  4 

6 

2  7  10 

1  4  6 

0  12  5 

9 

2  8  2 

1  4  8 

0  12  6 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


LTEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

-L  MOSELY  It  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,550.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  live  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 


The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

The  entire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  century  of  its- existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  same. 

The  invested  capital,  on  December  31,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “  rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £710, 000,  as  a  basis  for  future 
•divisions. 

Under  the  Bye-Law  of  December  19, 1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  bonuses. 

New  assurers  in  the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of  I 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  in 
December  1869,  and  in  all  future  benefits  of  the  Office. 

Surrender  of  Policies — The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 

Loans  on  Policies —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  on  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 

ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary . 

T>OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

GEORGE  PEABKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub- Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors. 


Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  I  ive  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  life. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  witli  exemption  under  Royal  Charter  from  the  liabilities 
of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  tire  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,  with  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Slock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  wittiin  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A  Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vict.c.  9. 

AND 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent — 1  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 
Chairman— Major-General  ALEXANDER,  Blaekheath  Park. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted,  with  or  without  participation  in 
profits. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TABLES. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C _ INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 


JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chab'man. 
HENRY  DAVIDSON,  EscL.,De2)Uly-Chaii'man . 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  3*  ield,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Samuel  Ilibbert,  Esq. 

Tlios.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Patti  son,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P# 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


PROFITS — Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year# 
The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  January  4,  1842,  vary  from 
£78  to  £16  1 5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  January  4,  1842,  vary  in  like 
manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  aPolicyt 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS,  — The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  he  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  Information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

_ _ _ _ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

THE  LEBONG  TEA  COMPANY.  LIMITED. 

(DARJEELING,  NORTHERN  BENGAL). 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Act,  1862,  whereby  the  Liability  of  the  Shareholders  ifl 
Limited  to  the  Amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL  £100,000,  in  10,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 

£1  to  be  paid  on  Application,  and  £1  10s.  on  Allotment. 

No  Call  to  exceed  £1  per  Share,  or  at  intervals  of  less  than  Three  Months. 

2,000  Shares  are  taken  by  the  Board. 


Board  of  Directors, 

JAIMES  CAIRD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

T.  SEBASTIAN  BAZLEY,  Esq.,  Agdcn,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

MAJOR-GEN.  if.  P.  BURN,  Bengal  Retired  List,  20  Queen’s  Gardens. 

WILLIAM  B.  MAIR,  Esq  ,  Edgware,  Middlesex. 

DAVID  WILSON,  Esq.,  Calcutta  and  Darjeeling. 

(With  power  to  add  Mr.  Scanlan  and  others  to  their  number.) 

Agents  and  General  Managers  in  India . 

Messrs.  MAIR  &  Co.,  Calcutta. 

Bankers. 

London — Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE,  &  SMITHS. 

Calc utta— TIIE  ORIENTAL  BANK  CORPORATION. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  BARNETT,  ELLIS  &  Co.,  18  Finch  Lane. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  HOWARD,  DOLLMAN  &  LOWTHER. 

Secretary  pro.  tem, 

Mr.  ALBERT  SNEAD. 

Offices:— 17  GRACECIIURCII  STREET,  E.C. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Tea  on  two  valuable  and 
extensive  estates,  situate  on  the  Spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling. 

The  cultivation  of  Tea  in  India  has  been  of  late  years  eminently  successful,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  this  locality  possesses  over  other  districts  in  which  Tea  is  being  cultivated  are 
considerable  ;  the  plant  as  grown  on  these  slopes  yields  a  leaf  equal  in  quantity  and,  as  tested 
by  the  price  in  the  London  markets,  superior  in  quality  to  any  hitherto  grown  in  India;  the 
supply  of  labour  is  more  abundant  and  certain,  and  the  climate  exceedingly  salubrious. 

These  Estates  are  six  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  Station  of  Darjeeling,  the  Sanitarium  of 
Bengal,  and  comprise  upwards  of  4,000  acres;  the  lands  have  been  selected  with  care,  are  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  Tea,  and  are  virgin  soil,  till  lately  covered  with  primitive  forest,  rich  with 
decayed  vegetation.  Six  hundred  acres  are  already  in  Tea ,  and  there  are  seedlings  more  than 
sufficient  to  plant  out  an  additional  200  acres,  the  land  for  which  is  already  trenched,  and  will 
be  planted,  at  the  expense  of  the  vendor,  during  the  cold  weather  of  the  current  month  and 
January  next — making  a  total  of  800  acres  in  plant,  and  sixteen  hundred  more  are  cleared  of 
forest  and  heavy  jungle  preparatory  to  planting:  of  the  remaining  land,  500  acres  are  full  of 
Toon,  Sycamore,  Walnut,  Oak,  and  Chesnut,  and  these  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to  provide  the 
necessary  supply  of  Timber  for  Tea  Chests  and  Charcoal. 

The  Government  Road  passes  through  both  these  Estates,  and  communicates  with  the  new 
Imperial  road  leading  to  Carrigola  Ghht,  from  whence  the  distance  is  only  nine  hours  by  rail¬ 
way  to  Calcutta;  the  total  distance  from  these  Estates  to  the  Presidency  is  now  accomplished  in 
thirty-six  hours,  which  will  be  reduced  to  twenty-four  when  the  tramway  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills  to  Carrigola  Ghht  is  completed. 

These  Estates  are  the  property  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Scanlan,  who  has  agreed  to  sell  them  to  the 
Company  for  £40,000;  £20,000  of  which  are  to  be  paid  in  Shares  in  the  Company,  £10,000  in  cash, 
on  endorsation  and  delivery  of  the  Title  Deeds,  and  the  remaining  £10,000  in  three  equal  half- 
yearly  instalments  without  interest. 

In  this  cultivation,  much  of  the  success  depends  upon  management,  and  Mr.  Scanlan  has 
secured,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Directors,  the  services  as  Resident  Manager  of  Mr. 
William  Judge,  deputy-chairman  of  the  Assam  Tea  Company. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1«62,  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  specimens  of  Tea  from 
various  districts  of  India  were  exhibited;  of  these,  three  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  being 
Pekoe,  Souchong,  and  Congou,  of  his  growth  and  manufacture:— of  the  eight  medals  awarded 
he  received  three,  one  for  each  specimen. 

Estimating  the  returns  from  the  property  at  the  minimum  obtained  from  other  Estates  in  the 
District,  the  profits  cannot  fail  to  be  very  considerable,  and  will  gradually  increase  until  the 
annual  extensions  proposed  to  be  made  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  sufficient  to  plant  out  and  bring  into  full  bearing  three 
thousand  five  hundred  acres.  Tea  lands  in  full  bearing  are  at  present  worth  £100  per  acre. 

The  remuneration  to  the  Directors  is  not  to  exceed  £600  a  year,  until  the  Dividends  exceed 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  paid  up  capital.  As  soon  as  the  purchase  is  concluded  and  the  property 
duly  handed  over  to  the  Company,  it  is  proposed  that  Mr.  Scanlan  shall  join  the  direction, 
■with  power  to  superintend  the  management,  and  control  the  expenditure,  whenever  at  Darjeeling, 
whither  he  returns  in  December.  If  this  proposal  is  carried  out,  Mr.  Scanlan  engages  to 
retain,  so  long  as  a  seat  at  the  Board  is  at  his  disposal,  at  least  2, MX)  Shares  in  the  Company, 
and  at  any  time  after  December  1866,  and  before  January  1869,  .should  the  prospects  for  Tea 
Estates  be  less  promising  than  at  present,  on  being  requeued  by  Shareholders  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  capital,  he  will  purchase  the  Estates  and  property  of  the  Company  at  cost, 
repaying  all  outlay  with  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  less  whatever  amounts  may  have  been  paid  in 
dividends. 

This  arrangement  is  limited  to  Mr.  Scanlon’s  own  life,  and  is  not  to  be  binding  on  his  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Application  for  Shares  to  be  addressed  in  form  to  the  Brokers,  Messrs.  Barnett,  Ellis  &  Co.. 
18  Finch  Lane,  from  whom  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Ch'der  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  I  G  H  T-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

* ■  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 

remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  JOSEPH  OLLIFFE,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris. 

“I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  De  Jokgh's  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  beneficial  and  salutary  effects.” 

Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. 

“  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil 
has  great  therapeutic  power;  and  from  my  investigations,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  article.” 


Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Ilalf-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  gen u iN£,  by  respectable  Chemis  ts  and  Druggists. 

sole  consignees  : 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


rUHE  PATENT  VOLTA-ELECTRIC  BRUSH,  for  Rheuma- 

tism,  Gout,  and  Nervous  Complaints,  invented  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  of  Berlin,  and  rewarded 
with  the  Silver  Medal  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  men,  and  does  not  produce  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  the  ordinary 
Galvanic  Batteries.  The  electricity  passes  gently  from  the  bristles  of  the  brush  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  into  the  body.  Any  patient  can  successfully  apply  it  himself,  according  to 

printed  directions.  (See  Lancet,  August  27, 1861.)  Price  20s _ Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists# 

wholesale  Agents,  S.  Maw  &  Son,  11  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

T>  HEUM ATISM,  NEURALGIA,  &c.— Those  who  suffer  from 

these  distressing  affections  are  recommended  to  try  the  Patent  VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
BRUSH,  invented  by  Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  Berlin,  20s.  each,  and  sold  by  all  respectable  chemists. 

_ Wholesale  Agents,  S.  Maw  &  Son,  11  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E. C.«of  whom  pamphlets, 

containing  opinions  of  the  press,  testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  gratis,  or  post 
free  on  receipt  of  a  penny  postage  stamp. 

CIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

U?  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR, and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  101  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books. 
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TNDIGESTION.  —  The  best  remedy  ever  devised  for  Indigestion 

JL  is  the  invaluable  compound,  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.  By  using  them  occasionally  good 
digestion  is  sure  to  follow  the  appetite,  and  the  other  result — good  health— succeeds  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Parr’s  Life  Pills  may  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  Boxes,  Is.  Del.,  2s.  9d. 
and  in  Family  Packets,  11s.  each. 

PUNCH’S  ALMANACK  for  1863,  Illustrated  by  John 

Leech  and  John  Tenniel,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  3d.,  Stamped  4d. 

Punch  Office,  85  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  for  1863.  With  a  Coloured 

Illustration  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  John  Leech  and  John  Tenniel.  2s.  6d. 

Punch  Office,  85  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

TAOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  SORE  THROAT,  BRONCHITIS, 

-V  ASTHMA,  CROUP,  WHOOPING  COUGH,  INCIPIENT  CONSUMPTION,  &c.  take 
’  SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR, 

A  speedv  and  pleasant  remedy  for  all  Temporary  and  Local  Affections,  ns  Wheezing,  Irritation 
of  the  Throat,  Huskiness  of  Voice,  and  Influenza,  while  in  more  Chrome  Disorders  (as 
periodical  Coughs  or  inveterate  Asthma)  it  is  equally  efficient,  though,  of  course,  requiring  a, 
little  more  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  medicine — Sole  Proprietors  and  Preparers, 
T.  Roberts  &  Co.,  8  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London.  In  bottles,  price  is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d. 
each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  in  Town  and  Country. 

PUNCH’S  20  ALMANACKS.— 1842  to  1861.  Bound  in 

cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

Punch  Office,  85  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

(ANCE  A  WEEK,  an  Illustrated  Miscellany  of  Literature,, 

Art,  Science,  and  Popular  Information,  is  published  every  Saturday.  3d. 

Vol.  VII.  will  be  published  in  a  tew  days. 

London:  Bradbury  &  Evans,  11  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  1  hand-some  8vo.  vol.  with  50  Illustrations  by  Wolf  and  Zwecker,  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  great  Sportsman,  21s.;  or  in  morocco,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

A  FRICAN  HUNTING,  from  Natal  to  the  Zambesi,  Lake 

-LA.  Ngami,  Kalahari,  from  1852  to  1860.  By  William  Charles  Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

■WERNER’S  PRIDE,  a  New  Story  by  the  Authoress  of 

’  “East  Lynne,”  “Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles,”  & c.,  is  nowin  courscof  publication  in 
ONCE  A  WEEK. 

London:  Bradritrv  &  Evans,  11  Bouverie  Street.  E.C. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  with  a  fine  Illustration,  10s.  6d. 

rPHROUGH  ALGERIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  Life  in 

■I  Tuscany.” 

London:  Richard  Bentlev,  New  Burlington  Street. 

nPHE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  “  THE  QUEEN;  THE 

LADY’S  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,”  will  be  ready  on  December  19,  with  aDouble  Supple- 
ment  und  numerous  Beautiful  Illustrations.  6d.  A  Copy  for  Seven  Stamps — 346  Strand,  W.C. 

TMIE  LAWYERS’  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND.— Subscriptions 

received  at  the  “  Law  Times  ”  Office,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  and  acknowledged  in 
that  Journal.  A  copy  of  the  LAWYERS’  ALMANAC  for  1863  sent  in  return  for  thirteen. 
Postage  Stamps,  which  are  given  to  the  F und. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

-p  LINDERS  LAND  and  STURTLAND ;  or,  the  Outside  and 

Inside  of  Australia.  By  William  R.  H.  Jessop,  M.A. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

This  day,  2s.  Gd.  Part  I.  of 

This  day  is  published,  in  crown  8vo.  on  fine  paper,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  4s.  Gd.  the 

complete  edition. 

XTYMNS  for  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Roberts.  &  Green. 

TMIE  ARISTOCRACY  of  LONDON,  Titled,  Untitled, 

Professional,  and  Commercial ;  a  Record  of  Family  Particulars,  Military  and  Civil 
Services,  Distinctions,  Public  Employments,  Professional  and  Commercial  Pursuits,  and 
general  Personal  Information  regarding  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

O’Byrne  Brothers  &  Co.,  9  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 

TOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY:  a  New  Novel,  by  the 

^  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  commences  in  the  December  Number  of  “  TEMPLE 
BAR  MAGAZINE,”  ready  this  day.  Is.  Monthly. 

Office:  122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

lyfOORE’S  ALMANACK  for  1863.  6d.  Containing,  besides 

the  usual  Calendar,  a  full  account  of  the  Eclipses,  and  other  Astronomical  Phenomena, 
of  the  Year;  with  a  great  variety  of  other  useful  information. 

London:  Published  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  by  Joseph  Greenhill,  at  their  Hall, 

Ludgate  Street. 

This  day, uniform  with  “FUNNY  FELLOW,”  Is.  complete, 

SOMETHING  TO  LAUGH  AT.  Gorgeously  and  Grotesquely 

Illustrated. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

TMIE  ENGLISHMAN’S  and  FAMILY  ALMANACK  for 

1863.  Is.  Containing,  amongst  much  other  useful  information— A  List  of  the  Public  Offices 
— A  Chronicle  of  Remarkable  Events— Post  Office  Regulations— Assessed  Taxes  and  Stamp 
Duties,  as  well  as  a  Summary  of  the  Principal  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  last  Session 
—A  Table  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Names  and  Addresses  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace  for  all 
the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales. 

London:  Published  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  by  Joseph  Greenhill,  at  their  Hall, 
Ludgate  Street;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

MOTICE.— A  TANGLED  SKEIN,  by  Albany  Fonblanque, 

-*■  ^  jun.,  now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  the  Libraries. 

London  :  Tinsley  B  both  res,  Catherine  Street. 

Now  ready,  2s.,  characteristically  illustrated,  with  'Wrapper  by  C.  II.  Bennett,  pp.  320,  fcp.  8vo. 

"REVELATIONS  of  a  SLY  PARROT. 

London:  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Clerical  Almanacks  for  1863. 

(GILBERT’S  CLERGYMAN’S  ALMANACK;  enlarged  by 

the  Incorporation  of  44  Whitaker’s  Clergyman’s  Diary.”  Sewed,  2s.  6d.;  roan  tuck,  5s.; 
morocco,  6s. ;  with  lock,  8s. 

The  VESTRY  ALMANACK,  on  a  sheet.  Gd. 

The  CLERICAL  ALMANACK.  Sewed,  9d.;  roan  tuck,  2s. Gd.;  rnorocco  ditto,  4s.;  with 
lock,  6s. 

Printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

On  December  15,  Ornamental  Boards,  Is.  6d. 

(CONFESSIONS  of  a  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MAN.  —  The 

Disclosures  made  in  this  volume  will  be  read  with  deep  and  peculiar  interest.  It  is  full 
of  information. 

London:  Gf.orgk  Vickers,  Angel  Court,  Strand. 

OLD  SMITH  S  POCKET  ALMANACK  for  1863.  Sewed, 

Gd.  Now  ready. 

With  80  pages  of  letterpress,  containing  more  useful  and  valuable  matter  for  occasional 
reference  than  can  be  f  ound  in  any  other  publication  of  the  same  size  and  price. 

Published  for  the  Company  of  Stationers  by  Joseph  Greenhill,  at  their  Hall»  London;  and 
may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers:— 

In  Roan  Tuck,  gilt  edges,  interleaved  . .  . .  2s. 

Morocco  Tuck  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3s. 

Morocco  Silver  Lock  . .  ..  ..  ..4s. 

And  in  a  variety  of  other  bindings  suitable  for  presents. 

Thi6  day  is  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits  of  Lady  and  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  3Gs. 

T  ADY  MORGAN’S  MEMOIRS;  Autobiography,  Diaries, 

•  and  Correspondence.^  Including  Letters  from  King  Jerome,  Madame  Patterson  Bona¬ 
parte,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Duke  of  Leinster,  Marquis  Welles¬ 
ley,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Marchioness  of  Abereorn,  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lady 
Stanley,  Lord  Darnley,  the  Countess  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  Lady  Leitrim,  Lord  Duncannon, 
Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Erskine,  Joseph  Hume,  Daniel  O’Connell,  Sheil,  E.  .Tenner,  Lafayette, 
Byron,  Countess  Guiccioli,  Moore,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Thomas  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

London:  Wm.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Just  ready,  Is. 

T>EETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.  (Third  Season.) 

-■— *  Edited  by  the  Publisher. 

Contents : 

ESSAYS,  POEMS,  TALES,  SKETCHES.  By  Thomas  Archer,  F.  F.  Broderip,  A.  G. 
Gray,  Katie  M.  Haverty,  Thomas  Hood,  George  M‘ Don  aid,  Augustus  Mayhew,  W.  B.  Rands, 
J.  Saunders,  and  the  Countess  de  Svgur. 

CHRISTMAS  ROUNDS,  CANONS,  and  CATCHES.  Music  and  Words.  By  C.  Furtado. 

A  DRAWING-ROOM  BURLETTA.  By  F.  C.  Burnand. 

An  ACTABLE  CHARADE.  By  Mrs.  Edwin  Dolby. 

A  CHILDREN’S  NAUTICAL  DRAMA.  By  T.  W.  Robertson. 

A  REAL  GALANTY  SHOW,  with  Practicable  Figures  and  Fittings,  for  the  Play  of 
44  Whittington  and  his  Cat.”  By  C.  II.  Bennett  and  J.  C.  Brough. 

The  MAN  in  the  MOON,  and  how  he  Puzzled  the  Puzzlers.  Devised,  Narrated,  and  Pencilled 
by  C.  H.  Bennett  and  J.  C.  Brough. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  from  Designs  by  C.  II.  Bennett,  W.  Brunton,  Adelaide  Claxton,. 
Florence  Claxton,  Edwin  Dolby,  Gustave  Dort?,  W.  Feist,  Thomas  Hood,  &c. 

An  ILLUMINATED  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  1863.  Printed  in  Colours  by  W.  Dickes, 
after  a  Persian  Design  by  T.  Sulman. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above  (Third  Edition),  Is. 

BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.  (First  Season.) 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above  (Second  Edition),  Is. 

BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.  (Second  Season.) 

London  :  S.  O.  Beeton,  248  Strand,  W.C. 

A  Handsome  Gift  Book— This  day  is  published,  1  vol.  8vo.  with  72  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
by  Vizetelly,  Loudan,  Nicnolls,  and  Hart;  also  with  a  Map.  £1  Gs. 

rPTIE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS ;  their  Physical  Geography, 

Natural  History,  Civil  History,  Economics,  and  Trade.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted 
and  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham.  The  Illustrations,  drawn  on  Wood  expressly  for  this  work,  by  Paul 
J.  Naftel. 

“  4  The  Channel  Islands  ’  is  an  excellent  book  of  its  class;  well  conceived,  well  written,  well 
illustrated,  well  printed.  It  is  the  produce  of  many  hands,  and  every  hand  n  good  one.” 

Athenaeum^  Nov.  15, 1862. 

London:  Wm.  H.  Alle.v  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Now  ready,  toned  paper,  cloth  extra,  with  plates,  pp.  320,  3s.  Gd. 

TMIE  DIVINE  LITURGY ;  A  MANUAL  of  DEVOTIONS  for 

the  SACRAMENT  of  the  ALTAR  ;  from  Ancient  Sources.  For  daily  use.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orb v  Shipley,  M.A. 

London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  New  Bond  Street. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

With  Illustration. 

QNOWBOUND  in  CLEEBERRIE  GRANGE.  A  Series  of 

Christmas  Tales.  By  George  E.  Roberts,  Author  of  the  “  Books  of  Worcestershire,” 

“  Charley’s  Trip  to  the  Black  Mountain,”  &c.  Dedicated  to  J.  W.  Ruskin,  Esq.  2s.  Gd. 

Contents  :  A  Treasure- trove— The  Minstrel’s  Wish— Firelight  Shadows— Frogs  and  Toads— 
The  Foanr-Bell-A  Wild  Beast  Show— Grippel,  the  Ass— The  Two  Hermits,  &c.  &c. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  ROCKS  of  WORCESTERSHIRE.  5s. 

London:  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  New  Bond  Street. 

UOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  ALMANACK  for  1863. 

Contains: 

A  SONG  EY  BALFE. 

A  SONG  BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

A  QUADRILLE  BY  MUSGRAVE. 

A  VALSE  BY  LAURENT. 

A  POLKA  BY  MONTAGNE. 

Price  3d.;  post-free,  4d. 

Boosev  .V  Sons,  Holies  Street, 

rriiE  VOICES  of  CHRISTMAS.  A  Tale.  By  Louis  Sand. 

J-  Fcp.  8vo.  with  an  Illustration  by  Dalziel.  2s. 

44  We  have  seldom  seen  a  Christinas  book  which  appeared  to  us  more  thoroughly  successful. 
A  hearty,  English  tale,  full  of  piquancy  and  interest,  with  considerable  humour,  in  which  an 
under-current  of  earnest  feeling  teaches  one  of  the  deepest  truths  of  our  religion.” _ Ecclesiastic. 

SYLVESTER  ENDERBY,  the  POET.  A  Tale,  by  the  same 

Author,  2s.  6d. 

“Full  of  interest,  well  and  sensibly  told.”— Ch.  Review. 

London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  New  Bond  Street. 

MEW  SONG,  -r-  “  THE  FACTORY  GIRL.”  By  Francis 

^  Norman.  With  Illustrated  Title.  Published  for  the  Benefitof  the  LANCASHIRE  FUND. 
3s.  (Post-free  for  48  Stamps.)  Pearson  &  Son, Publishers,  36  Bishopsgate  Within,  E.C. 

nPHE  PARLOUR  MAGICIAN— A  Handy  Book  for  the 

Amateur  Conjuror.  2G  Engravings,  post  free  for  7  stamps.  The  MAGIC  TOY 
MAKER— How  to  Make  and  Work  the  Dancing  Figures.  28  Engravings,  post  free  for  5  stamps. 

SHADOWS  on  the  WALL  Thrown  by  the  Hands.  64  Engravings,  post  free  for  5  stamps. _ 

H.  G.  Clarke  &  Co.,  252  Strand,  W.C. 

NE  \V  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOK. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  4to.  tinted  paper,  8s.  Gd. 

XTYMNS  for  LITTLE  CHILDREN.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 

Baron’s  Little  Daughter.”  “  The  Lord  of  the  Forest,”  “Moral  Songs,”  &e.  Illustrated 
With  Forty-one  Engravings,  designed  by  W.  Chappell,  engraved  by  Messrs.  Dalziel. 

The  other  Editions  of  these  Hymns  are,  in  best  paper  cloth,  Is. ;  paper  cover,  Gd. ;  School 

Edition,  3s.  per  dozen. 

London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  New  Bond  Street. 

(CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.  —  All  the  following  Books  are 

Illustrated,  and  in  the  6ame  condition  as  if  the  full  price  were  paid:— Bceton’s  Book  of 
Birds,  3s.  3d., pub.  at  4s.  Gd.;  Beeton’s  Book  of  Home  Pets,  5s.  Gd.,  pub.  7s.  Gd.;  Beeton’s  Book 
of  Household  Management,  5s.,pub.  at  7s.  Gd.;  Beeton’e  Book  of  Garden  Management.  5s.  3i., 
pub.  at  7s.  Gd.;  Beeton’s  Book  of  Poultry  and  Domestic  Animals,  3s.  3d.,  pub.  at  4s.  Gd.;  Beeton’s 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,  8s.  4d.,  pub.  at  13s.  6d.;  Book  of  Drawing  Room  Plavs 
and  Evening  Amusements,  2s.  10d.,  pub-  at  6s.;  Ilowitt’s  (Mary)  Golden  Casket,  a  Treasury  of 
Tales  for  Young  People,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Howitt’s  (Mary)  Old  Favourites,  a  Treasury  of  Tales 
for  Foung  People,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Howitt’s  (Mary)  Treasury  of  New  Favourite  Tales  for  Young 
People,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Picture  History  of  England,  with  80  Engravings,  3s.  9d., pub.  at  6s.; 
Round  Games  for  all  Parties,  2s.  Gd.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Gs.,  pub.  at  21s.;  Wild 
Sports  of  the  World,  5s.,  pub.  at  7s.  Gd. 

S.  &  T.  Gilbert,  4  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

Now  ready,  2s. 

QILVIO ;  an  Allegory,  chiefly  from  the  MS.  of  the  late  Rev. 

^  William  Adams,  author  of  “.The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,”  &c.,  Edited  by  C.  Warren  Adams. 

THE  FALL  of  CRCESUS.  By  the  same  Author.  2s.  6d. 

London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  New  Bond  Street. 

QECURE  YOUR  BOOKS  at  the  lowest  Market  Price,  from 

^  S.  &  T.  Gilbert,  4  Coptliall  Buildings,  buck  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  All 
the  following  are  Illustrated 

Sunday  Alphabet,  illuminated  by  Owen  Jones,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s. ;  Gray’s  Poetical  Works,  3s., 
pub.  at  5e. ;  Three  Gems  in  One  Setting,  7s.  Gd.,  pub.  at  15s. ;  Loved  and  Lost,  by  L.  A. 
Mf.kedith,  4s.,  pub.  at  7s.  6d.  ;  Peter  Parley’s  Annual  for  18G1,  3s.  3d.,  pub.  at  5s.  ;  Interviews 
of  Great  Men,  3s.  3d.,  pub.  at  Gs.  ;  Evenings  at  Home,  2s.  2d.,  pub.  at  3s.  Gd.  ;  Boy’s  Own  Story 
Book,  3s.  4d.,  pub.  at  5s. ;  Sundays  at  Home,  ls.Gd.,  pub.  at  2s.  Gd. ;  Every  Boy’s  Annual,  3s.  id., 
pub.  at  5s.  Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

On  December  20  will  be  published,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  38s.  Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

QIR  BERNARD  BURKE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1863. 

“  The  first  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  aristocracy.”—  Globe. 

“  Beyond  comparison  with  any  other  books  of  the  same  class,  and  perfect  of  its  kind." 

London:  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59  Pall  Mall.  Exami>W‘ 

MEW  BOOKS  at  less  than  half  the  Published  Price,  warranted 

’  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full  price  were  paid. 

Art  of  Illuminating,  30s.,  pub.  at  70s. ;  The  Church’s  Floral  Kalendar,  Illuminated,  16s.,  pub. 
at  31s.  6d.  ;  Grammar  of  Ornament,  by  Owen  Jones,  18  8s.,  pub.  at  £19  12s.;  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,  Illuminated  by  Owen  Jones,  24s.,  pub.  at  42s.  ( very  scarce) ;  Passages  from  Modern  English 
Poets,  Illustrated  by  the  Junior  Etching  Club,  47  Plates,  28s.,  pub.  at  63s. ;  Some  of  my  Bush 
Friends  in  Tasmania,  14s.  6d.,  pub.  at  42s. ;  Treasury  of  Ornamental  Art.  26s.,  pub.  at  73s.  Gd.  ; 
Victoria  Psalter,  by  Owen  Jones,  £4,  pub.  at  £12  12s.  ;  War  in  Italy,  40  Plates,  7s.  6d„  pub. 
at  21s. 

S.  s:T.  Gilbert,  4  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  Catalogues 
gratis  and  post  free. 
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Seven  Diagrams,  in  paper  case,  12s.  6d. ;  half-bound,  15s. 

TMIE  TIMEKEEPER  in  the  SKY. — A  Series  of  Historical  and 

Chronological  Diagrams,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1861.  Also,  the 
Timekeeper  in  the  Sky  on  a  single  6heet,  2s.  Gd.  Survey  of  the  Timekeeper,  &c.  Is. 

“  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  arc  either  interested  in  Chronological 
Science,  or  are  in  search  of  a  method  appealing  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination,  by 
which  the  great  events  of  History  may  be  securely  fixed  on  the  me'mory.”— Museum. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  G  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

i 


December  13,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Beview 


1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  Map  and  16  Illustrations,  18s. 

nPHEBES,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants,  Ancient 

and  Modem ;  including  a  Record  of  Excavations  in  the  Necropolis. 
By  A.  Henry  Rhind,  F.S.A.,  &c. 


“  The  most  important  of  Mr.  Rhind’s 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
ever-interesting  subject  is  an  account  of  a 
discovery  of  the  tomb  of  a  Theban  digni¬ 
tary  and  its  contents.” — Athcnceum. 

“  Mr.  Rhind’s  work  is  invested  with 
that  peculiar  interest  which  arises  from 
the  narrations  of  practical  explorers, 
especially  when  we  know  them  to  be  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  in  other  respects  qualified  as 
Mr.  Rhind  is.” — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

'“Thebes,  its  Tombs  and  their  Te¬ 
nants,’  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  litera- 


tureof  Egyptian  antiquities ;  and  is  a  work 
of  equal  importance,  interest,  and  literary 
merit.  Mr.  Rhind’s  style  is  striking  and 
finished,  his  powers  of  description  are 
great,  and  his  narrative  of  personal  ex¬ 
plorations  is  as  succinct,  intelligible,  and 
vivid  ashisstatementofindividual  theories 
and  points  of  dissidence  from  his  brother 
investigators  is  modest,  firm,  and  well 
sustained.  His  work  is  one  which  must 
be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  classes  of 
readers.” — Morning  Post. 


_ _ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

May  now  be  had,  complete,  4  vols.  8vo.  with  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts  and 
Facsimiles,  cloth,  £3  13s.  6d. 

T>EV.  HARTWELL  HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the 

-1A  CRITICAL  STUDY  and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  brought  up  to  the  existing  state  of  Biblical 
Knowledge.  The  volumes  separately,  as  follows : — 

Vol.  I — A  Summary  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  Uncorrupted 
Preservation,  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Hohne. 
8vo.  15s. 

Vol.  II.  by  Ayre. — An  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to 
Biblical  Interpretation.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.  8vo. 
25s. 

Or,  Vol.  II.  by  Davidson _ The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered :  with  a  Trea¬ 

tise  on  Sacred  Interpretation  ;  and  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
Books  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  8vo.  25s. 

Vol.  III. — A  Summary  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities.  By  Rev.  T.  H. 
Horne,  B.D.  8vo.  18s. 

Vol.  IV — An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Rev. 
T.  H.  Horne.  B.D.  The  Critical  Part  rewritten  and  the  remainder  Revised  and 
Edited  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  18s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  AND  GREATLY-IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  HORNE’S  COMPEN¬ 
DIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Now  ready,  1  thick  vol  post  8vo.  with  3  Maps  in  Steel  and  6  Vignette  Illustrations, 

cloth,  9s. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of 

the  BIBLE,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  “  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ”  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne.  Tenth 
Edition,  carefully  revised  throughout  and  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A. 


“Mr.  Ayre  has  rewritten  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  Horne’s  volume,  and  has 
worked  carefully  over  tfce  whole,  condensing 
in  some  parts,  whilst  in  others  he  has  relieved 
with  some  fulness  of  detail  and  novelty  of 
illustration  pages  which  from  their  character 


are  necessarily  often  dry,  abstract,  and  tech¬ 
nical.  The  Indexes  seem  particularly  full, 
and  the  whole  book  will  be  found  by  young 
students  a  very  complete  and  business-like 
introduction  to  the  elements  of  Biblical 
learning.”—  Guardian,  Oct.  8. 


London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


2  vols.  16mo.  with  Vignette-titles,  10s.;  or  bound  in  morocco,  21s. 

The  poetical  works  of  letitia  Elizabeth 

LANDON  (L.  E.  L.).  Comprising  the  “  Improvisatrice,”  the  “  Venetian 
Bracelet,”  the  “  Golden  Violet,”  the  “  Troubadour,”  and  other  Poetical  Remains. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Medallion,  cloth,  5s. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  REV.  G.  CROLY, 

LL.D.  By  Richard  Herring. 

“  A  little  volume  containing  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter."— John  Bull. 

“  Mr.  Herring’s  work  has  been  carefully  executed.”— Atlienccum. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Now  readv,  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

A  FIRST  ENGLISH  COURSE,  based  on  the  Analysis  of 

Sentences;  comprising  the  Structure  and  History  of  the  English  Language, 
with  Copious  Exercises.  By  William  Martin,  A.C.P.,  First-Class  Certificated 
Master. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

ISCA  SILURUM  ;  or,  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum 

of  Antiquities  at  Caerleon  :  containing  the  substance  of  the  Two  former  Volumes 
on  Caerleon,  with  much  additional  information,  and  52  Plates.  By  J.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A., 
F.G.S.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association. 

“  A  handsome  and  well  illustrated  volume.” 

Athenceum. 

“  We  cordially  commend  it  to  the  notice  of 
antiquaries,  archamlogists,  architects,  and 
others.” — Building  News. 

London:  Longman.  Green 


“One  of  the  most  perfect  monographs  of 
the  archaeological  riches  of  one  peculiar  lo¬ 
cality  which  has  ever  been  published . 

A  valuable  contribution  to  archajological 
literature.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

_ &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

GODFREY  HIGGINS’S  WORKS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGES, 
NATIONS,  AND  RELIGIONS. 

1  vol.  4to.  with  Illustrations,  £3. 

THE  CELTIC  DRUIDS ;  or,  An  Attempt  to  show  that  the 

Druids  were  the  Priests  of  Oriental  Colonies  who  emigrated  from  India,  and 
were  the  Introducers  of  the  First  or  Cadmean  System  of  Letters,  and  the  Builders  of 
Stonehenge,  of  Carnac,  and  of  other  Cyclopean  Works  in  Asia  and  Europe.  By 
Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq. 

By  the  same  Author,  2  vols.  4to.  £5. 

ANACALYPSIS,  an  Attempt  to  draw  aside  the  Veil  of  the 

Saitic  Isis  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Languages,  Nations,  and 
Religions. 

London:  Longman.  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING  SERIES  OF  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE’S 
“VICISSITUDES  OF  FAMILIES.” 

May  now  be  had,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES  :  Essays  and  Narratives 

illustrating  the  surprising  Mutability  of  Fortune  in  the  history  of  our  Noble 
Houses.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms;  Author  of  the 
“  Peerage  and  Baronetage,”  Sec.  Third  Series,  completing  the  work. 

The  Fifth  Edition  of  the  First  Series  and  the  1  have  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by 
Second  Edition  of  the  Second  Series,  price  the  Author,  and  a  few  Additions  made,  the 
12s.  6d.  each,  may  also  be  had.  Both  volumes  1  result  of  fresh  researches. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  &c. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  to  which  have  been  added  20  Illustrations  by  J.  Leech, 

1  vol.  8vo.  half-bound,  42s. 

BLAINE’S  RURAL  SPORTS;  or,  a  Complete  Account 

(historical  practical,  and  descriptive)  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
&c.  With  GOO  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected- 
including  numerous  Additions. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  “THE  DOCTOR.” 

Square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  12s.  Gd. 

THE  DOCTOR,  &c.  By  the  late  Robert  Southey.  Com¬ 
plete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John 
Wood  Wauter,  B.D. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


MR.  CONTANSEAU’S  NEW  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 


On  Thursday  next,  square  18mo.  pearl  type,  cloth,  5s. 

POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES  ;  being  a  close  Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  “  Practical  French 
and  English  Dictionary,”  preserving  all  the  most  useful  features  of  the  original  work, 
condensed  into  a  Pocket  Volume  for  the  convenience  of  Tourists,  Travellers,  and 
English  Readers  or  Students  to  whom  portability  of  size  is  a  requisite.  By  Leon 
Contanseau,  French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Civil  Appointments,  &c. 

CONTANSEAU’S  PRACTICAL  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY,  Fifth  Edition,  corrected,  post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co..  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Now  ready,  8vo.  with  8  Plates  of  Figures,  8s. 

TRLEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  HYDRAULICS,  for  the  Use 

J-li  of  Students  in  Engineering.  By  Samuel  Downing,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London:  Longman,  Grren,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Coloured  Illustration  by  John  Leech,  sewed,  2s.  Gd. 

rnilE  GARDENERS’  ANNUAL  for  1863.  Edited  by  the 

JL  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

Contents  :  —  Roses,  How  to  Grow  and  Show  them— Fragments— The  Novelties  of 
18G2 — The  Hollyhock — Cottage-Gardening — The  Cineraria — Notes  on  the  Exhibitions 
of  the  Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies,  1862 — New  Roses— Pelargonium— New 
Plants  from  Japan — The  Pansy — Greenhouses  for  Working  Men— Select  Lists  of 
Popular  Flowers— Monthly  Calendar. 

_  London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  MRS.  JAMESON’S  WORKS  ON  SACRED 
AND  LEGENDARY  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

The  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  with  27  Etchings 

and  165  Woodcuts,  28s. 

T  EGENDS  of  the  MADONNA  as  represented  in  Christian 

-L 4  Art.  Forming  the  Third  Series  of  “  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.”  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Second  Edition  corrected  and  enlarged. 

Also,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  the  same  Series. 

LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  Third  Edition, 

greatly  improved,  with  17  Etchings  and  180  Woodcuts,  2  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS.  Third  Edition, 

greatly  improved,  with  1)  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  [Just  ready. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


DR.  THOMAS  BULL’S  TWO  MANUALS  FOR  MOTHERS. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  5s. 

npHE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  in 

X  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Contents:  —  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Great  Mortality  of  Children,  and  the 
Consequent  Duty  of  Mothers. 


I.  Management  of  Children  in  Health. 

1.  Maternal  Nursing. 

2.  Of  Wet  Nurses. 

3.  Artificial  Feeding. 

4.  Diet  of  Childhood,  viz.  from  the  Second 

Year  to  the  Eighth. 

5.  General  Management  of  Infants  up  to  the 

Second  Year,  and  of  Children  up  to  the 
Eighth. 

G.  Of  Medicines,  their  use  and  abuse. 

7.  Of  Vaccination. 

8.  Management  during  Teething,  and  of  the 

Permanent  Teeth. 


II.  Management  of  Children  in  Disease. 

9.  General  Remarks  on  Illness. 

10.  Hints  for  the  early  detection  of  Disease  in 

the  Child  by  the  Mother. 

11.  Accidents  and  Diseases  which  may  occur 

at  Birth  or  soon  after. 

12.  Other  Accidents  of  Infancy  and  Child¬ 

hood. 

13.  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of 

Infants. 

14.  Diseases  of  Children. 

15.  On  the  prevention  of  Scrofula  and  Con¬ 

sumption. 


By  the  same  Author,  Fourteenth  Edition,  5s. 


HINTS  to  MOTHERS  for  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their 

HEALTH  during  PREGNANCY  and  in  the  LYING-IN  ROOM.  With 
Hints  on  Nursing,  Sec. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  with  43  Woodcuts,  7s. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  in  BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND 

and  on  the  RHINE.  With  Practical  Notes  on  the  Peculiarities  of  Flemish 
Husbandry;  the  Saving  Treatment,  and  Use  of  Liquid  Manure  ;  the  Cultivation  of 
Special  Crops,  such  as  Flax,  Colza,  and  Beetroot,  & c.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn. 


An  interesting  as  well  as  a  thoroughly 


practical  and  useful  book.  .  .  .  We  strongly 
advise  every  young  farmer  willing  to  be 
taught  the  sound  principles  of  lus  art,  and 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Sc  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


every  thoughtful  agriculturist  not  hopelessly 
fettered  to  old  traditions,  to  read  Mr.  Scott 
Burn’s  very  useful  work.” — Spectator. 


STAG-HUNTING  IN  SOMERSET  AND  DEVON. 

1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  18  Chromolithographs,  and  22  Engravings 
on  Wood,  cloth,  16s. 


1VTOTES  oil  the  CHASE  of  the  WILD  RED  DEER  in  the 

-Lx  Counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  With  an  Appendix  descriptive  of  remark¬ 
able  Runs  and  Incidents  connected  with  the  Chase  from  the  Year  1780  to  the  Year 
1860.  By  Charles  Palk  Collyns,  of  Dulverton. 

An  excellent  and  entertaining  volume,  the  work  of  a  thorough  sportsman."— Field. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  GURNEY’S  SERMONS. 

Now  ready,  small  Svo.  7s. 

QERMONS  on  the  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES.  By  John 

Hampden  Gurnet,  M.  A.,  late  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Marylebonc.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  SERMONS  on  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORIES.  Second 

Edition.  6s. 

2.  SERMONS  on  TEXTS  from  the  EPISTLES  and  GOSPELS. 

Second  Edition.  6s. 


3.  MISCELLANEOUS  SERMONS.  6s. 

_ Rivixotons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. _ 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  CHRISTIANS. 

Crown  8vo.  with  5  Portraits  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  extra  cloth,  9s.  6d. 

T  AMPS  of  the  CHURCH;  or,  Rays  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 

1 ‘  Charity,  from  the  Lives  and  Deaths  of  some  Eminent  Christians  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  the  Kev.  H.  Ciissold,  M.A.,  Author  of— 1.  “Last  Hours  of  Eminent  Christian 
Men.”  2.  “Last  Hours  of  Eminent  Christian  Women.” 

***  In  this  volume  will  be  found  Memorials  of  William  Cooper— Henry  Kirke  White— Henry 
Martyn -Claudius  Buchanan— John  Bowdler— Thomas  Rennell  — Legh  Richmond -Hannah 
More— Mary  Jane  Graham— William  Wilbert'orce— Thomas  Arnold— Robert  Anderson— Hedley 
Vicars— Bishop  Armstrong— Bishop  Blomifield— and  many  others. 

_ Rivixotons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Just  published,  cloth  limp,  2s.;  or  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

/COMMON  LIFE  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine 

Clarke,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Derby.  Containing  Sermons  on  Bargain  Driving 
—Limits  of  Man’s  Daily  Labour— Some  Temptations  of  Trade— The  Lads  of  the  Parish— Young 
Men— Mothers  and  Sisters— Over-dress— Causes  of  Raggedness— The  Drunkard  and  his  Rescue 
—The  Gospel  of  the  Body— The  Siu  of  44  Leasing  ’’—The  Races— &c.  &c. 

_ London;  John  Moroan,  10  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Now  ready,  1  thick  vol.  royal  8vo.  pp.  800,  12s. 

ANNUAIRE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. — Histoire  generate  des 

divers  Etats,  Relations  Internationales  and  Diplomatic,  Administration,  Commerce  et 
Finances,  Presse,  Periodique  et  Litterature,  pour  l’Annee  1861 , 

***  This  volume  is  “due”  to  all  the  “Annual”  Subscribers  to  the  “REVUE  DES 
DEUX  MONDES  ”  of  1861— the  Subscription  Price  to  which  Magazine  is 

Annual . £2  10  0 

Six  Months . 18  0 

Single  Month . 0  3  0 

Barthes  &  Lowell,  Foreign  Booksellers,  14  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W, 
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GEORGE  AND  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

THE  4th  THOUSAND  of  MR.  SMILES’S 

NEW  VOLUME  of  LIVES  of  BRITISH  ENGINEERS  will  be 
ready  NEXT  WEEK. 

NOW  READY,  6th  THOUSAND  — LIVES 

of  BRITISH  ENGINEERS ;  First  Series.  From  tlie  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Death  of  Telford.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  5  Portraits  and 
200  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.  42s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


EARL  STANHOPE’S  LIFE  OF  PiTT. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  with  Portraits,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  42s. 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT, 

with  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Papers.  By  Earl  Stanhope. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


FOR  THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY. 

Now  ready,  Seventh  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES  in  the  BOOKS  of 

MOSES  and  OTHER  WRITINGS  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT,  an 
Argument  of  their  Veracity.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.  _ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


WORDSWORTH’S  GREECE. 

With  Maps  and  600  Engravings,  illustrative  of  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  Costume,  and  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Country.  Royal  8vo.  28s. 

A  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  and  HISTORICAL 

ACCOUNT  of  GREECE.  By  Canon  Wordsworth.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
With,  an  Essay  on  the  Characteristics  of  Greek  Art,  by  George  Scharf,  F.S. A. 

“A  standard  work  of  Hellenic  lore.” — Press . 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

ATHENS  and  ATTICA :  Notes  of  a  Tour.  Third 

Edition,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready ,  Sixth  Thousand,  8vo.  9s. 

AIDS  to  FAITH :  a  Series  of  Theological  Essays.  By  Various 

Writers Edited  by  The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 

List  of  Contributors . 

Rev.  H.  L.  M ansel,  B.D.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
Oxford. 

The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  King’s  Coll.,  London. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Preacher  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Canon  Harold  Brown,  B.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

Right  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Ellicott,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter. 

Also,  lately  published, 

SERMONS  preached  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel.  By  Wm.  Thom- 

son,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

III 

THE  LIMITS  of  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  EXAMINED. 

By  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.  Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

IV 

THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the  TRUTH  of  the 

SCRIPTURE  RECORDS  STATED  ANEW,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Doubts  and 
Discoveries  of  Modem  Times.  By  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
8vo.  14s. 


JOHN  MURKAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON’S  CHARGE. 

Tliis  day,  8vo.  2s. 

A  CHARGE  to  he  DELIVERED  to  the  CLERGY  of  the 

-GL  DIOCESE  of  LONDON,  at  his  Visitation  on  December  2.  By  Archibald  Campbell, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

_ John  Mubbay,  Albemarle  Street. _ 

MR.  WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  a  few  days,  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN’S  MARIES:  a  Romance  of  Holyrood. 

_ London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand.  _ 

This  day,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

XTISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  Year  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott, 
B.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  King’s  College,  London. 
_ London :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand.  _ 

THE  FRENCH  CLASSICS  ABRIDGED.  By  Marin  de  la 

Vove,  late  French  Master  at  Addiscombe. 

TELEMAQUE.  2s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  DE  CYRUS.  2s. 

BELIS AIRE.  Is.  6d. 

PIERRE  LE  GRAND.  2s. 

CHARLES  XII.  2s. 

GIL  BLAS.  4s. 

London ;  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

PORNELII  NEPOTIS  VITA!  ILLUSTRIUM  IMPERA- 

VV  TORUM,  ad  Fidem  optimorum  Codicum  Castigat®.  With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Wheeler,  A.M. 

_ London  :  William  Tegg,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. _ 

Now  ready, 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES 

-■k-  and  CALENDARS  for  18G3.  Edited  by  James  Glajsher,F.R.S.  In  a  variety  of  sizes 
lor  the  Pocket  or  the  Desk.  Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


Just  published,  3s.  6d. 

JOURNAL  of  the  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  for  DECEMBER 

^  (Vol.  XXV.  part  IV.)  Contents: — 

1.  Mr.  Purdy  on  Agricultural  Wages  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

2.  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  on  Colonization. 

3.  Mr.  E.  Hill  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime.  ,  . 

4.  Mr.E.  Chadwick — Address  as  President  of  Section  “F”  of  the  British  Association. 

at  Cambridge. 

5.  Miscellanea,  Quarterly  Returns,  and  Index  to  Vol.  XXV. 

_ London:  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  _ _ 

THE  SCULPTORS’  JOURNAL  and  FINE  ART 

MAGAZINE,  a  Monthly  Periodical,  6d.,  on  January  1,  will  contain  the  most  interesting 
information  lor  the  Architect,  the  Sculptor,  the  Antiquarian,  the  Student,  the  Artist,  the 
Amateur,  and  the  Public. 

_ S.  H.LiNnr.EY.  10  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Order  of  any  Bookseller. _ 

IMPORTANT  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  “SPECTATOR.” 

A  SUPPLEMENT  will  be  given  with  the  “  SPECTATOR ,T 

-L*-  of  January  3,  1863,  containing : 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILIES  of  EUROPE,, 
With  Notes  on  the  Budgets  of  the  leading  States, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  article  in  the  “  Spectator  ”  of  January  30,  1858. ^ 

It  will  also  contain  a  Review  op  Home  and  Foreign  Literature,  examining  and  comparing 
tlie  Circulation  of  Books,  Magazines,  and  popular  Periodicals  in  Great  Britain  and  the  chief 
countries  in  Europe. 

Early  application  for  Advertisement  space  to  be  addressed  to  the  publisher, 
_ 1  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  December  13,  1862. 

3d.  Contents: 

Dr.  Semple  and  Certificates  of  Lunacy— The  Elevation  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer — Child 
Labour  in  Manufactories— The  Mercy  of  the  Crown — Education  in  England  and  her  Colonies — 
The  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Criminals— The  Statistical  and  Sanitary  Report  of  the  Army — 
Social  Classics  :  Spurzheim  on  the  Correction  and  Reform  of  Criminals— The  Day  :  The  Cattle 
Show  ;  Lord  Lyttelton  on  the  Prize  System  ;  The  Industrial  Society  ;  and  all  the  current  Social 
Topics. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  November  is  now  ready.  Is.  3d. 
_ Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street.  Fleet  Street. _ 

On  the  18th  instant,  6d.,  No.  12,  enlarged  to  80  pages,  of 

EVERY  BOY’S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  : 

The  Adventures  of  Rob  Roy.  Chapters  I.  to  IV.  By  James  Grant.  Illustrated.— One 
Christmas  Day.  A  Poem. — Indoor  Games  for  Christmas.  By  George  Forrest,  M.A.  With 
2  Illustrations _ The  Story  of  the  Holly  Branch _ Sam  Spangles  ;  or,  the  History  of  a  Harle¬ 

quin.  Chapters  I.  and  II.  By  Stirling  Coyne.  With  an  Illustration. — The  Guardship  of  the 
Aire.  A  Storv  for  Christmas  Eve.  By  A.  B.  Edwards.  Illustrated.— Riddles. — The  Six  Boys, 
of  Guilton.  Illustrated.— Reminiscences  of  School  Life. 

_ London  :  Routlepge,  Warne,  &  Routledoe,  Farringdon  Street. _ 

MISMANAGEMENT  in  INDIA  — OUR  STATUES.— 

-LvJ_  THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains  :  — Fine  Views  of  Unity  Church,  Isling¬ 
ton— Our  Public  Statues— Mismanagement  in  India— Middle  Row  Stops  the  Way  (with  Viewi- 
Street  Nomenclature— Materials  from  Foreign  Countries— Concrete  Bricks— Minster  Church. 
—Value  of  Technical  Education— Changes  in  Iron — The  “Usual”  Payment  of  Architects — 
Gothic  Works  in  the  Nineteenth  Century— Chiming  Church  Bells— Christmas  Time  in  1862 — 
Recent  Patents— Church-building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  5d~ 
Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


1VJR.  NEWBY  has  iust  published  the  following  POPULAR 

AL  J  NEW  NOVELS  :  ° 


1.  Katharine  Parr. 

G.  F amily  Troubles. 

2.  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

7.  Fern  Vale. 

3.  Right  and  Left. 

8.  Hearths  and  Watch  Fires. 

4.  Aims  and  Ends. 

9.  Yorke  House. 

5.  The  Raven  of  Redruth. 

10.  The  Dull  Stone  House. 

8vo.  6s. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.— SIX  DISCOURSES  on 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS,  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin :  being  the 
Donnellan  Lectures  for  1861.  With  copious  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  W.  Pakenham 
Walsh,  A.M.,  Chaplain  of  Sandford. 

“Lecture  VI., 4 On  the  Prospects  and  Claims  of  Missions,’  is  a  complete  and  very  effective 
survey.  It  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject.”— 

Athenaeum. 

“  Very  warmly  do  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  work.  .  .  .  Broadly  catholic  in  its 
spirit,  and  Evangelical  in  its  tone,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  this  volume  on  4  Christian  Missions  ’ 
will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome.”— Evangelical  Christendom. 

44  We  receive  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  wise  and  thoughtful. 

.  .  .  Our  friends  who  have  to  speak  much,  and  to  preach  on  missionary  subjects,  should  take 
care  to  have  this  volume  in  their  portmanteaus  when  they  go  forth  on  missionary  work.” — 
Christian  Observer. 

44  This  book  is  another  sign  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  missions.  .  .  .  We  have 
cited  enough  of  the  book  before  us  to  prove  that  it  is  written,  not  only  after  careful  research,, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  wisdom  and  candour.”— Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 

Dublin:  George  Herbert,  117  Grafton  Street. 

_ London:  J.  Hatciiard  &  Co.;  and  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Co. _ 

This  day  is  published,  a  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  toned  paper,  cloth,  6s. 

MEDITATIONS  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Frederica  Rowan. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  were  selected  by  the  Queen,  and  by  her  desire  translated  by  Miss 
F.  Rowan,  and  printed  for  Her  Majesty  for  private  distribution.  Subsequently,  however,  Her 
Majesty  granted  her  gracious  permission  to  Miss  Rowan  to  publish  the  selection. 

THE  OCTAVO  LARGE  TYPE  EDITION  (an.  exact  facsimile  of  that  privately  printed 
for  Her  Majesty)  10s.  6d.  may  also  still  be  had. 

_ Trubnf.r  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row,  London. _ 

Now  ready,  a  New  System  of  Telegraphy,  8vo.  Is. 

A  NALYTIC  UNIVERSAL  TELEGRAPHY;  an  International 

Telegraphic  Language,  simple,  accurate,  and  three  times  shorter  than  the  system  at 
present  in  use,  presenting  in  its  practice  neither  the  difficulties  nor  inconveniences  of  other 
Ciphers.  By  Count  D’Escayrac  de  Lauture,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Geographical. 
Society  of  France,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c. 

_ John  Camqen  IIotten,  Piccadilly,  London. _ 

Price  Is.  6d. 

AN  ANSWER  (Seriatim)  to  BISHOP  COLENSO’S 

•T-*-  WORK,  the  “Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined.”  By  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Fowler,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Bathwick. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 
_ Bath:  R.  E.  Peach,  8  Bridge  Street. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a  closely-printed  volume,  illustrated  with  a  fine  Photograph  from  negatives 
specially  retained  for  this  work  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  pp.  362  ,  cloth  elegant, 
price  6s. 

TIIE  INDUSTRY,  SCIENCE,  and  ART  of  tlie  AGE ;  or, 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1S62,  Popularly  Described  from  its  Origin  to  its  Close. 
By  John  Timbs,  F.S  A.,  Editor  of  ”  The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in.  Science  and  Art,”  Author  of 
“  Tilings  Not  Generally  Known,”  “  Curiosities  of  Science,”  &c. 

***  The  above  work  may  also  be  had  in  a  uniform  style  of  binding  with  “  THE  YEAR¬ 
BOOK  OF  FACTS,”  entitled  and  lettered  as  an  ”  extra  volume  ”  of  that  work. 

_ London:  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. _ _ 

A  MOST  USEFUL  PRESENT. 

Just  published,  21s. 

'THE  ETON  COLLEGE  MODERN  ATLAS;  consisting  of 

34  Maps  (size  of  each  Plate,  12  in.  by  9),  from  the  most  recent  and  best  Authorities.. 
Engraved  on  Steel,  in  best  style,  by  Mr.  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Index  of  above 
32,000  Names.  44  A  very  good  book  of  School  Maps.  .  .  .  Drawing,  printing,  and  engraving,  are 
all  done  well.”— Athenaeum,  Nov.  1. 

London:  E.  P.  Williams,  1  Bride  Court,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars;  and  Eton  College. 
Now  ready,  8vo.  pp.  80,  stitched  in  wrapper,  Is. 

THE  MEANING  of  HISTORY :  Two  Lectures.  By  Fke- 

deric  Harrison,  M.A. 

_ _ London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. _ 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD,  1862.  Edited  by 

Charles  Ross,  Esq.  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 

_ _  Thomas  F.  Day,  Publisher,  13  Carey  Street.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

THE  FATHERS  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  By  R.  D. 

Hampden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

_ Edinburgh:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TJYDROPATPIY ;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.  By  Edward  W, 

Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sanatorium  at  Sudbrook  Park, 
Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

“  A  book  of  consummate  ability.”— Press. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 
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This  day,  the  Seventh  Edition,  at  every  Library  in  the  Kingdom,  3  vols. 

LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  By  M.  E. 

Braddon,  Author  of  “  Aurora  Floyd." 

“  It  is  a  good  galloping  novel*  like  a  good  gallop,  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  criticized.  It  is 
lull  of  rapid  incident,  -well  put  together.  When  we  begin  to  read  we  cannot  but  go  on.” 

The  Times. 


Now  ready,  1  vol. 

MY  PRIVATE  NOTE-BOOK;  or,  Recollec- 

tions  of  an  Old  Reporter.  By  W.  H.  Watts. 


Ready  J anuary  1 ,  in  3  vols. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHURCH- YARD. 

By  J.  Sheridan  le  Faku. 


Heady  January  10,  in  3  vols. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady 

Audley’s  Secret.” 


Now  ready,  3  vols. 

A  TANGLED  SKEIN.  By  Albany  Fon- 

BLANQUE. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

— * — 

NEW  WORKS. 

ST.  WINIFRED’S ;  or,  the  World  of  School.  A  New 

School  Tale.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

VOL.  I.  of  KITTO’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  BIBLICAL 

LITERATURE.  Third  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  ;  with  the 
assistance  of  numerous  Contributors.  Royal  8vo.  (pp.  881,  A  to  E)  illustrated  with 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel,  20s. 

BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  New 

Edition,  1862.  Containing  all  the  New  Boundaries  and  Latest  Discoveries;  a  New  Sketch 
Map  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  America  ;  Kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the 
New  Divisions  :  New  Map  of  China?  Sketch  Map  of  Mexico;  and  accompanied  by  ail 
Index  of  66,000  Names.  Imperial  folio,  half-bound,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3. 

BLACK’S  NEW  ATLAS  of  SCOTLAND.  A  Series 

of  Twelve  Maps,  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch. 
Imperial  folio,  cloth,  30s. 

MACKINTOSH’S  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  New 

Edition.  Edited  by  William  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Now'ready,  the  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  14s. 

BARREN  HONOUR.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Guy  Livingstone.” 


Also,  now  ready,  the  Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

SWORD  AND  GOWN.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Guy  Livingstone.” 


Now  ready,  a  New  Edition  (the  Fourth),  1  vol.  5s. 

GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  By  the  Author  of 

44  Barren  Ilonour,”  “  Sword  and  Gown.” 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  value  of  this  little  book  consists  in  the  care  witli  which  the  writer  has  collected  together 
much  of  what  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  and  spoke  which  is  either  not  known  or  not  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  general  reader.  ...  He  conscientiously  and  impartially  studies  the  subject  of  his 
monograph  from  documentary  authority,  and  thus  produces  a  volume  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest.”—  The  Examiner. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS, 


ERIC ;  or,  Little  by  Little :  a  Tale  of  Roslyn  School. 

New  Edition  (the  Sixth!.  By  F.  W,  Farrar,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


DE  QUINCEY’S  WORKS.  New  Edition.  14  vols. 

Crown  8vo. 

Vol.  I.  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

II.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAKE  POETS. 

III.  LAST  DAYS  OF  IMMANUEL  KANT,  &c.  &c. 

IV.  THE  ENGLISH  MAIL-COACH,  &c.  &c. 

V.  DR.  SAMUEL  PARR,  &c. 

VI.  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  &c. 

VII.  PROTESTANTISM,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

VIII.  LEADERS  IN  LITERATURE. 

IX.  THE  CyESARS,  AND  OTHER  WRITINGS. 

X.  RHETORIC  AND  STYLE. 

XI.  COLERIDGE  AND  OPIUM-EATING,  & c. 

XII.  to  XIV.,  completing  the  Series,  will  shortly  be  published. 

A  General  Index  will  he  published  along  with  Vol.  XIV. 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

JAMES  BEGBIE,  M.D. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  Jas.  Begbie,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland.  Demy  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

J.  II.  BALFOUR,  M.D. 

OUTLINES  of  BOTANY.  Designed  for  Schools  and 

Colleges.  New  Edition,  Illustrated  with  nearly  600  Woodcuts,  pp.  712.  By  J.  H. 
Balfour,  M.D.,  Regius  Keeper  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 


WOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  and  WRITINGS  of 

the  BISHOP  of  EXETER.  By  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Shutte.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  15e. 

THE  VOYAGE  of  the  “  NOVARA;”  Austrian 

Expedition  Round  the  World.  Vol.  III.  30s. 

NIPHON  and  PE-CHE-LI  :  Impressions  in 

Japan  and  Northern  China.  By  Edward  B.  de  Fonblanque.  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  21s. 


Rev.  C.  H.  BROMBY. 

CHURCH  STUDENT'S  MANUAL.  By  the  Rev. 

C.  H.  Bromby,  Principal  of  the  Training  College,  Cheltenham.  12mo.  cloth,  red  edges, 
price  3s. 

W.  L.  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  and  WORK.  Second 

Edition.  By  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Sir  J.  HERSCHEL,  Bart. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Second  Edition.  By 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  IXbr  sc  it  el,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.  illustrated  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 


TALES  at  the  OUT-SPAN ;  or,  Adventures 

in  the  Wild  Regions  of  Southern  Africa.  By  Captain  Dravson.  8vo.  Illustrated,  15s. 


By  the  same  Author, 

METEOROLOGY.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


LIFE  on  the  NIGER;  or,  the  Journal  of  an 

African  Trader.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s, 

FINANCIAL  POLICY  of  ENGLAND  for 

TWENTY  YEARS,  from  1842  to  1862.  By  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  Bart.,M.P. 
Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

TRAVELS  in  LADAK,  TARTARY,  and 

KASHMIR.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithogTaphic  Hlustrations  from  Sketches  taken  on 
the  Spot.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Torrens.  8vo.  cloth,  28s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR.  By 

Captain  Sayeb,  Civil  Magistrate  at  Gibraltar.  Svo.  18s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

SUCH  THINGS  ARE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Recommended  to  Mercy.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY,  LOVE.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Anne  Sherwood.”  1  vol.  IOs.  6d. 

A  GREAT  MISTAKE.  By  the  Author  of 

**  Palgrave  of  Sycamora.”  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  M.  E.  LANDON. 

URBAIN  GRANDIER.  And  other  Poems. 

By  M.  E.  Landon.  5s. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  6G  BROOK  ST.,  HANOVER  SQ. 


WILLIAM  DICK,  V.S. 

MANUAL  of  VETERINARY  SCIENCE.  By  William 

Dice,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland ;  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  12mo.  5s. 


RICHARD  OWEN,  F.R.S. 

PALEONTOLOGY,  or,  a  Systematic  Summary  of 

Extinct  Animals,  and  their  Geological  Relations.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and 
Glossary,  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of  200  Wood  Engravings.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 


Sir  JOHN  RICHARDSON. 

THE  POLAR  REGIONS.  Demy  8vo.  with  Map,  14s. 


JOHN  WILSON,  Esq. 

BRITISH  FARMING :  a  Description  of  the  Mixed 

Husbandry  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  Edington  Mains,  Berwickshire. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  590,  Illustrated,  12s. 

R.  D.  HAMPDEN,  D.D. 

THE  FATHERS  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  By 

R.  D.  Hampden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BKITANUTCA. 

Eighth  Edition,  now  complete,  21  vols.  4to.  and  Index,  cloth,  £25  12s. ;  half-russia,  132  2s.  6d. 

THE  EIGHTH  EDITION  of  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA :  a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General  Literature.  Illustrated 
with  upwards  of  5,000  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel. 


EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  of  MR.  SPENSER 

ST.  JOHN’S  LIFE  in  the  FORESTS  of  the  FAR  EAST.  Illustrated  with  1G  Coloured 
and  Tinted  Lithographs,  and  3  Maps.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  32s.  [Nearly  ready . 

SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By  Dr.  G.  G. 

Gervincs,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Translated,  under  the  Author’s  Superintendence,  by 
F.  E.  Bdknett.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  24s.  [In  a  few  days. 

THE  NEW  FOREST ;  its  History  and  its  Scenery. 

By  John  R.  Wise.  With  62  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane,  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton.  A 
New  Map  of  the  Forest  and  Geological  Sections.  Small  4to.  printed  on  Toned  Paper, 
and  superbly  bound,  £l  Is. 

WATERLOO :  the  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

A  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George  Hooper,  Author  of  “  The  Italian  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  General  Bonaparte.”  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

JOURNAL  of  a  POLITICAL  MISSION  to  AFGHAN¬ 
ISTAN  in  1857.  With  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  People.  By  H.  W.  Bellew, 
Surgeon  to  the  Mission.  With  8  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  lfis. 

LIFE  in  NATURE.  By  James  Hinton,  Author  of 

“  Mam  and  his  Dwelling  Place,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TEN  YEARS  in  the  UNITED  STATES  :  being  an 

Englishman’s  Views  of  Men  and  Tilings  in  the  North  and  South.  By  D.  W.  Mitchell. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

LOST  AMONG-  the  AFFGHANS:  Being  the  Ad- 

ventures  of  John  Campbell  (otherwise  Feringhee  Bacha)  amongst  the  Wild  Tribes  of 
Central  Asia.  Related  by  Himself  to  Hubert  O&wald  Fry.  With  Portrait.  PostSvo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SISTERHOODS  in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

With  Notices  of  some  Charitable  Sisterhoods  in  the  Romish  Church.  By  Margaret 
Goodman,  Author  of  “Experiences  of  au  English  Sister  of  Mercy.”  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  GOD.  By  the  Venerable 

Archdeacon  Evans,  Author  of”  The  Rectory  of  Valcliead,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  MR.  TENNYSON’S  «  IN 

MEMORIAM.”  By  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

AFTER  DARK.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 

“  The  Woman  in  White,”  &c.  Library  Edition,  with  5  Illustrations,  post  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  Reprinted  from  the 

“Cornhill  Magazine.”  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 


STORIES  of  OLD  ;  or,  Bible  Narratives  suited  to  the 

Capacity  of  Young  Children.  By  Caroline  Hadley. 

FIRST  SERIES.  — OLD  TESTAMENT.  With  7  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  Fcp.  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.— NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  7  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  Fcp.  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

***  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


CHILDREN’S  SAYINGS  ;  or,  Early  Life  at  Home. 

With  4  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Square  16mo.  Cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


IN  A  MINUTE. 

I  DON’T  LIKE. 

I  CAN’T  DO  IT. 

I  CAN  DO  IT. 

I  WILL — I  WON'T. 


Contents: 

I  QUITE  FORGOT. 

I  DID  NOT  MEAN  TO  DO  IT. 
IT  DOES  NOT  MATTER. 

I  DID’ NOT  DO  IT. 

I  DON’T  CARE. 


TUFLONGBO’S  JOURNEY  in  SEARCH  of  OGRES. 

With  an  Account  of  his  Early  Life,  and  How  his  Shoes  got  Worn  Out.  By  Holme  Lee. 
With  G  Illustrations  by  Sanderson.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LEGENDS  from  FAIRY  LAND.  With  8  Illustra¬ 

tions  by  H.  Sanderson.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  of  TUF- 

LONGBO  and  his  ELFIN  COMPANY  in  their  JOURNEY  with  LITTLE  CONTENT 
through  the  ENCHANTED  FOREST.  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  Sharpe.  Ecp.  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


SHILLING  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  FICTION. 

NEW  ISSUE  (THIRD). 

WHEAT  and  TARES.  Reprinted  from  “  Fraser’s 

Magazine.” 

AMBERHILL.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe. 

YOUNG  SINGLETON.  By  Talbot  Gwynne. 

A  LOST  LOVE.  By  Ashford  Owen. 

***  The  List  of  Fifteen  Volumes  previously  published  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

ENTANGLEMENTS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Caste,” 

“  Bond  and  Free,”  &c.  2  vols. 

SKIRMISHING.  By  the  Author  of  “Who  Breaks, 

Pays,”  and  “  Cousin  Stella.”  1  vol. 

NORMANTON.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe,  Author  of 

“  Amberhill,”  and  “  Trust  for  Trust.”  1  vol. 

WINIFRED’S  WOOING.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik, 

Author  of  “  Riverston,”  “  Lost  and  Won,”  &c.  1  vol. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- + - 

Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of  1857. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  0BSERVA- 

TIONAL  SEISMOLOGY  ;  as  Developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  of  the  Expedition  made  by  Command  of  the  Society  into  the  Interior  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  Investigate  the  Circumstances  of  the  Great  Earthquake 
of  December  1857.  By  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A..  Ac. 
Published  by  the  Authority  and  with  the  Aid  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
2  vols.  royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and  Wood,  and 
Maps.  [.This  day. 

A  SELECTION  from  the  POEMS  of  ROBERT 

BROWNING.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  [Next  week. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH;  a  Biography.  By 

John  Forster.  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  [Next  week. 
New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Agnes  Tremorne.” 

THE  COST  of  a  SECRET.  By  Isabella 

Blagden.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  [Next  week. 

ROBA  DI  ROMA;  or,  Walks  and  Talks 

about  Rome.  By  W.  W.  Story.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Lever’s  New  Work. 

BARRINGTON.  By  Charles  Lever.  With 

26  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  [In  December. 

THE  HISTORY  and  PLEASANT  CHRONI- 

CLE  of  LITTLE  JEHAN  DE  SAINTRE  and  the  LADY  of  the  FAIR 
COUSINS.  Done  into  English  by  Alexander  Vaneh,  Author  of  “Romantic 
Episodes  of  Cliivalric  and  Mediaeval  France.”  1  vol.  post  Svo.  [Next  week. 


Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  New  Work. 

ORLEY  FARM.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  Forty  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  22s. 

***  A  new  issue  is  now  ready. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.  By  Charles 

DICKENS.  A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by 
Marcus  Stone.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  in  UMBRIA  and 

the  MARCHES  of  ANCONA.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s. 

MARIETTA  :  A  Novel.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope,  Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  1  vol. 
post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  DUTIES  of  MAN.  By  Joseph  Mazzini. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s. 

THE  GANGES  and  the  SEINE  :  Scenes  from 

the  Banks  of  Both.  By  Sidney  Laman  Blanchard.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 


FRANCATELLTS  ROYAL  CONFEC- 

TIONER.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  12s. 


A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK  from 

PORTSMOUTH  to  the  PEIHO.  Edited  by  Walter  White.  1  vol. 

post  8vo.  5s. 

MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS.  The 

Illustrated  Library  Edition.  Beautifully  printed,  post  Svo,  and  carefully  revised 
by  the  Author,  with  the  Original  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.  2  vols. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  2  vols. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  2  vols. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  2  vols. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  2  vols. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  1  vol. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  1  vol. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  2  vols. 

DAVID  COPPER.FI ELD.  2  vols. 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  AND  AMERICAN  NOTES.  1vol. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.  2  vols. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.  2  vols. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  1vol. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  1  vol. 

MR.  THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

Uniform  Edition,  crown  8vo. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  ;  a  History.  2  vols.  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  and  SPEECHES.  With  Elucidations 
and  Connecting  Narrative.  3  vols.  18s. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  STERLING-LIFE  of  SCHILLER.  1  vol.Cs. 

CRITICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  4  vols.  24s. 

SARTOR  RES ARTUS— HERO-WORSHIP.  1  vol.  Gs. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  1  vol.  Gs. 

CHARTISM— PAST  and  PRESENT.  I  vol.  Gs. 

TRANSLATIONS  of  GERMAN  ROMANCE.  1  vol.  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.  By  Goethe.  A  Translation.  2  vols.  6s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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ELEGANT  PRESENTS 

SELECTED  FROM 

LOYELL  REEYE  &  CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  SONNETS.  Facsimile, 

by  Photo-zincography,  of  the  First  Printed  Edition,  1609.  10s.  fid. 

SKETCHES  in  INDIA.  One  Hundred  Pho- 

tograplis  of  Indian  Life  and  Scenery,  by  Capt.  Scott.  With  Descriptive  Text.  £3  3s. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE  ;  or,  the  Emission  of 

Light  by  Minerals,  Plants,  and  Animals.  By  Dr.  Phipson.  Numerous  Illustrations.  5s. 

THREE  CITIES  in  RUSSIA.  By  Professor 

Smyth.  2  vols.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  26s. 

THE  CONWAY Narrative  of  a  Walking  Tour 

in  North  Wales.  With  Descriptive  and  Historical  Notes,  by  J.  B.  Davidson, Esq., M. A.; 
and  20  Stereographic  Views  of  Welsh  Scenery,  by  Fenton.  21s. 

BRITTANY :  Narrative  of  a  Walking  Tour. 

By  J.  M.  Jephson,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  Map  and  Stereographic  Frontispiece.  12s.;  or  with 
90  Photographs,  42s. 

BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGY  (MANUAL  of). 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  M.A.  20  Coloured  Plates.  10s.  6d. 

THE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE :  Gallery 

of  Landscape  Scenery,  Architecture,  Antiquities,  Rustic  Character,  &c.,  for  the  Stereoscope. 
3  vols.,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  containing  50  Stereographs,  with  Descriptions,  12s. 

***  Folding  Stereoscopes,  in  case,  3s.  6d.  each. 

LITERARY  PARERS  on  SCIENTIFIC 

Subjects.  By  the  late  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  F.R.S.  Portrait  and  Memoir.  6s. 

BRITISH  FERNS.  With  Descriptions  by 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,D.C.L.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  66  Hand- 
coloured  Plates.  42s. 

GARDEN  FERNS.  With  Descriptions  by 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  64  Hand-coloured  Plates.  42s. 


NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  of  SIR  M.  I.  BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer, 

V.P.,  F.R.S.  By  Richard  Beamish,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Portrait  and 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  14s. 


LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON. 

Partly  from  the  French  of  M.  Brialmont  ;  partly  from  Original  Documents  by 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Portrait,  &c.  8vo.  15s. 


MEMOIRS  of  SIR  II.  HAVELOCK,  Major- 

General,  K.C.B.  By  J.  C.  Marshman.  Second  Edition.  Portrait.  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 


REMINISCENCES  of  COUNT  CAVOUR. 

By  W.  de  la  Rive.  Translated  by  Edward  Romilly.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  CHARLES  Y.  of 

SPAIN,  recently  discovered.  Translated  by  Leonard  F.  Simpson,  M.R.S.L. 
Post  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE’S  DEMOCRACY  in 

AMERICA.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with  Intro¬ 
ductory  Notice  by  the  Translator.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

ACCESSION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 
Library  Edition,  complete  in  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the 

EMPIRE.  By  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Coll. 
Camb.  7  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  £5  6s. 


THE  WEATHER-BOOK:  a  Manual  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzroy.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  15s.  [/«  a  few  days. 

THE  LAW  of  STORMS.  By  H.  W.  Dove, 

F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  10s.  6d. 


EXOTIC  FERNS.  With  Descriptions  by  Sir 

W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  Royal  4to.  100  Hand-coloured  Plates.  £6  11s. 


FERNY  COMBES  :  a  Ramble  after  Ferns  in 

the  Glens  and  Valleys  of  Devonshire.  By  Charlotte  Chanter.  Map  and  8  Coloured 
Plates.  5s. 

BRITISH  FUNGOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J. 

Beiikei.ey.  24  Hand-coloured  Plates.  30s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH  MYCO- 

LOGY.  By  Mrs.  Hussey.  Royal  4to.  First  Series,  90  Hand-coloured  Plates,  £7  12s.  6d. 
Second  Series,  50  Plates,  £4  10s. 


BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  John  Curtis, 

F.L.S.  8  vols.  770  Coloured  Copper-plates,  £16  16s. 

***  Monographs  of  the  Orders  separately,  at  various  prices. 

***  a  re-issue  of  each  of  the  Orders  Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera,  in 
monthly  Half-Crown  Parts,  each  containing  5  Plates  and  Text,  commences  Jan.  1, 1863. 

BRITISH  LAND  and  FRESHWATER  MOL- 

LUSKS.  By  Lovell  Reeve,  F.L.S.  Fine  Wood  Engravings.  10s.  6d.  [On  December  31. 


ELEMENTS  of  CONCHOLOGY.  By  Lovell 

Reeve,  F.L.S.  62  Coloured  Plates.  £2  16s. 


CONCHOLOGIA  SYSTEMATICA.  By 

Lovell  Reeve,  F.L.S.  2  vols.  4to.  300  Coloured  Plates.  £8  8s. 


THE  FIELD-BOTANIST’S  COMPANION: 

n  Familiar  Account,  in  the  Four  Seasons,  of  the  Flowering  Plants  of  the  British  Isles.  By 
Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  24  Coloured  Plates.  21s. 


FLORAL  MAGAZINE.  Figures  and  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  New  Popular  Garden  Flowers.  2  vols.,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  containing 
64  beautiful  Hand-coloured  Plates.  42s. 


BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  Figures  and 

Descriptions  of  New  and  RarePiants.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, K.H.,D.C.L.  New  Volume 
(the  Eighteenth  of  the  Third  Series)  now  ready.  72  Coloured  Plates.  42s. 


5  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 


THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George 

Hartwig,  Author  of  “  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.”  With  8  Chromoxy¬ 
lographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 


GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA,  principally  in  the  District  South-East  of  Adelaide.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Woods,  F.G.S.  With  38  Woodcut  Illustrations,  8vo.  14s. 

THE  CHORALE-BOOK  for  ENGLAND. 

The  Hymns  translated  from  the  German  by  C.  Winkworth  ;  the  Tunes  com¬ 
piled  arid  edited  by  W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  10s.  6d. 


LYRA  GERM ANICA :  Hymns  for  the  Sundays 

and  chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  C.  Winkworth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 


CATS  and  FARLIE’S  MORAL  EMBLEMS. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  R.  Pigot.  Illustrated  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  People’s  Edition,  condensed;  with  40  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE. 

Cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  with  a  Woodcut  Illustration  to  each  Play.  1  vol.  8vo. 
large  type,  I4s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME.  With  Woodcut  Illustrations,  original  and  from  the  antique,  by  George 
Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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EDWARD  STANFORD’S  RECENT.  PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS. 

- * - 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  INDU STRIAL  DEPART¬ 
MENT  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1882.  By  Robert  Huxt,  Esq., 
F.K.S.,  F.S.S.  Published  with  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 

The  Volumes  can  also  he  had  separately. 

Volume  I.,  3s.  6d.,  containing  Classes  I.  to  XII.,  XXXI. 

'Volume  II.,  4s.  containing  Classes  XIII.  to  XXX.,  XXXII.  to  XXXVT.,  Colonial  Possessions, 
and  Foreign  States. 

“  its  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  building  is  careful,  and,  above  all,  impartial.”— rimes. 

“  The  most  satisfactory  of  the  original  publications  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition, 
•and  we  arc  glad  to  be  among  those  who  derive  information  from  it.” — Examiner. 


This  day,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  illustrated  with  Geological  Map  of  Swaledale,  and  numerous 
Geological  Sections,  21s. 

DEPOSITION  of  LEAD  OPE  in  VEINS: 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Deposition  of  Lead  Ore  in  the  Mineral  Veins  of  Swaledale,  York¬ 
shire.  By  Lonsdale  Bradley, Esq.,  F.G.S. 

“The  work  i?  ore  which  may  be  most  profitably  studied,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon 
its  author.’’ — Mining  Journal. 


8vo.  cloth,  with  Map  of  the  Alining  Districts  of  Alston  Moor,  and  numerous  Plans 
and  Sections,  printed  in  chromo- lithography,  25s. 

DEPOSITION  of  LEAD  ORE  in  VEINS. 

The  Laws  which  Regulate  the  Deposition  of  Lead  Ore  in  Veins.  Illustrated  by  an 
Examination  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Alining  District  of  Alston  Aloor.  By 
W illiam  Wallace. 

“  To  every  one  upon  whom  may  devolve  the  responsibility  of  searching,  out  mining  districts 
for  trial,  we  earnestly  recommend  this  book  on  the  deposits  of  lead  ore, in  Alston  Aloor.  We 
believe  the  facts  recorded  in  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.” — London  Review. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Alap  of  the  British  Coal-fields,  post  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

THE  COAL-FIELDS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN : 

their  History.  Structure,  and  Resources  ;  with  Notices  of  Coal-fields  in  other  Parts  of  the 
World.  By  Edward  Hull,  B.A.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  F.G.S. 

“  A  most  intelligent,  careful,  and  scholarlike  description  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  world, 
undisfigured  by  pedantic  technicalities  or  assumption,  and  conveyed  in  good,  honest,  English 
wording,  in  a  style  so  agreeable  as  to  elevate  a  very  dry  subject  into  positively  agreeable 
reading.” — Liter ai'y  Gazette. 


This  day,  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ATINERAL  RESOURCES  of  CEN- 

TRAL  ITALY,  including  a  Description  of  the  Mines  and  Alarble  Quarries.  By  W.  P. 
Jervis,  F.G.S.,  Assistant-General  to  the  Italian  Special  Commissioners  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition. 

“  Mr.  Jervis’s  position  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Italian  Commission  has  afforded  him 
•extraordinary  facilities  for  acquiring  accurate  data  where  his  own  vast  fund  of  information 
failed  him,  so  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  us  a  work  on  which  the  greatest  reliance  may  be 
placed.  ’  ’— Mining  J oum al. 


Demy  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  A.  N.  WELBY  PUGIN, 

and  HIS  FATHER,  AUGUSTUS  PUGIN  ;  with  Notices  of  their  Works.  By 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  Architect,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  an  Appendix,  by  E.  Sheridan  Purcell, 
Esq. 

“  Abundant  knowledge  and  warm  interest  in  his  subject  entitles  Air.  Ferrey  to  write  Welby 
Pugin’s  life  ;  and  he  has  written  it  with  an  unaffected  heartiness,  deserving  of  the  warmest 
praise  ;  and  as  to  all  essentials — as  in  dealing  with  the  religious  element  in  the  life  of  one  who 
was  a  convert  to  Catholicism — with  good  feeling  and  great  tact.” — Examiner . 


Post  8vo.  with  2  Coloured  Alaps,  12s. 

QUEENSLAND,  AUSTRALIA,  the  Future 

Cotton-Field  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  highly  eligible  Field  for  Emigration  ;  with  a 
Disquisition  on  the  Origin,  Alanners,  and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines.  By  John  Dunmore 
Lang,  D.D.,  A.AI. 

“Dr.  Lang  having  exerted  himself,  unweariedly  and  with  success,  to  procure  the  separation 
of  Aloreton  Bay  from  New  South  Wales,  aud  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  and 
having  received  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature  of  the  New  Colony,  transmitted  through  Sir 
George  Bowen,  the  Governor,  now,  in  this  volume,  describes  its  attractions  to  his  countrymen. 
Whatever  Dr.  Lang  does  is  done  thoroughly  ;  accordingly  we  have  here  a  complete  account  of 
the  colony  in  all  its  aspects  and  capabilities.”— Daily  News. 


1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  2  Coloured  Alaps,  15s. 

NEW  ZEALAND —  the  BRITAIN  of  the 

SOUTH  ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Native  War  in  New  Zealand,  and  our  Future  Native 
Policy.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Chas.  Huhsthouse. 

“  In  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hurstli ouse’s  useful  guide,  he  has  brought  up  the  information  to 
the  present  time  in  statistics  and  political  geography,  and  lias  added  a  long  chapter  on  the 
Native  War,  with  an  appendix  containing  much  valuable  information  relating  to  it.” 

Economist . 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  the  ARMY-COMPETITIVE  EX- 

AMINATIONS :  being  a  Compendium  of  Practical  Hints  for  Candidates,  with  reference 
to  Schools,  Allowance,  Outfits,  and  other  Expenses  ;  together  with  Extracts  from  the 
Examination  Papers,  Official  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  all  other  necessary  Information. 
By  Capt.  A.  H.  Hutchinson,  Royal  Artillery;  late  Subaltern  Officer,  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich. 

“The  introductory  portions  are  completely  and  carefully  executed,  and  seem  to  give  the 
reader  all  that  kind  of  information  which  he  would  look  for  in  a  book  of  the  kind.  The  terms 
of  admission  to  the  Artillery,  the  Line,  and  the  Marines,  are  all  fully  described,  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  and  expenditure  clearly  and  concisely  explained.”— Spectator. 


Fcp.  folio,  2s.  6d. 

EAST  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EX  AMT- 

NATION  PAPERS  for  1862. 


12mo.  cloth  limp,  2s. 

FOSTER’S  (A.  F.)  MANUAL  of  GEOGRA- 

PHICAL  PRONUNCIATION.  This  Manual  furnishes  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of 
the  leading  Languages;  a  Vocabulary  of  upwards  of  10,000  names  indicating  the  true 
pronunciation ;  and  an  Etymological  Table  of  Generic  Terms,  with  their  Literal  Mean¬ 
ings,  serving  to  explain  a  large  number  of  names. 

***  For  List  of  Atlases,  Maps,  and  Books,  published  by  EDWARD  STANFORD,  see 
Stanford’s  New  Catologue,  which  can  be  had  upon  application,  or  per  post  for  one  stamp. 


MAPS. 

- $ - 

Scale,  6  inches  to  a  mile;  size,  5  feet  2  inches  by  6  feet. 

LONDON  and  its  SUBURBS.  —  Stanford’s 

LIBRARY  MAP*  on  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  mile,  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ordnance  Block  Plan,  thoroughly  revised  and  completed  from  actual  surveys  specially 
undertaken  for  the  purpose;  with  details  of  Public  Buildings,  Parks,  and  various  Estates, 
from  original  documents.  The  Map  is  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  Art,  on  24  Steel 
Plates  ;  the  size  of  eacli  sheet  is  15|  inches  by  12  inside  the  border,  and  they  are  sold 
separately,  or  combined  in  any  way  to  form  Maps  of  Parishes,  Districts,  or  Residential 
Environs.  The  complete  Map  measures  5  feet  2  inches  by  6  feet  inside  the  border,  and  is 
designed  to  form  one  of  Stanford’s  Library  Maps.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for 
suspension  and  reference  in  Public  Offices,  Libraries,  &c.  The  whole  work,  m  plain  sheets 
in  a  Portfolio,  21s.  ;  or  Coloured,  31s.  6d.  It  may  likewise  be  bound  as  an  Atlas.  _  The 
sheets  joined  together,  Coloured  and  mounted  on  Canvas,  with  Rollers  and  Varnished, 
£2  15s.:  or  folded  in  a  morocco  case  at  the  same  price.  Mounted  on  Spring  Rollers,  £5  5s. 
Single  Sheets,  Is.  each,  plain  ;  or  Is.  6d.  Coloured.  A  Prospectus,  with  Key  Map 
indicating  the  division  into  sheets,  and  its  adaptability  for  various  administrative  pur¬ 
poses,  may  be  had  upon  application,  or  per  post  for  one  stamp. 

Scale,  110  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  65  inches  by  58  inches. 

ASIA. — Stanford’s  LIBRARY  MAP  of  ASIA. 

Constructed  by  A.  Ketth  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  This  new  and  original 
work  is  uniform  with  Stanford’s  Library  Map  of  Europe  and  Australasia,  already  pub¬ 
lished.  It  exhibits  the  Empires  and  other  States  of  the  Oriental  World  with  a  stricter 
regard  to  their  actual  boundaries  an-d  divisions  than  any  other  publication  has  yet  at¬ 
tempted.  Although  the  size  of  the  Map  extends  to  the  limits  of  convenience,  its  scale  or 
110  miles  to  an  inch  serves  to  show  how  inadequate  a  small  map  must  be  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  so  large  an  area.  In  proceeding  with  this  unequalled  series,  the  publisher 
relies  on  the  patronage  of  statesmen,  merchants,  and  other  important  classes,  whose 
pursuits  induce  them  to  appreciate  and  encourage  geographical  research.  F ully  Coloured 
and  mounted,  in  case,  £3;  morocco  case,  £3  13s.  6d.;  roller,  varnished,  £3;  spring  roller,  £6. 

The  following  have  also  been  published  in  the  same  series. 

EUROPE. —  Scale,  50  miles  to  an  inch.  Co- 

loured  and  mounted,  morocco  case,  £3  13s.  6d.;  roller,  varnished,  £3  ;  spring  roller,  £6. 


ENGLAND  and  WALES. — Scale,  5  miles  to 

an  inch.  Coloured  and  mounted,  morocco  case,  £3  13s.  6d. ;  roller,  varnished,  £4  4s. ; 
spring  roller,  £6  6s. 

SCOTLAND. —  Scale,  5§  miles  to  an  inch. 

Coloured  and  mounted,  morocco  case,  £3  3s.  ;  roller,  varnished,  £3  13s.  6d.  ;  spring  roller, 
£5  5s. 

IRELAND. — Scale,  4  miles  to  an  inch.  Co- 

loured  and  mounted, morocco  case,  42s.;  roller,  varnished,  £2  10s.;  spring  roller,  £4 14s.  6d. 

UNITED  STATES.— Scale,  541  miles  to  an 

inch.  Coloured  and  mounted,  morocco  case,  £3  13s.  6d. ;  roller,  varnished,  £3;  spring 
roller,  £6. 

AUSTRALASIA. — Scale,  64  miles  to  an  inch. 

Coloured  and  mounted,  morocco  case,  £3  13s.  Gd. ;  roller,  varnished,  £3  ;  spring  roller,  £6. 
***  America  and  Africa,  to  form  Companion  Maps,  are  in  progress. 


Maps  Illustrative  of  tlae  Seat  of  War  in  America. 

Scale,  541  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  GO  inches  by  36  inches. 

STANFORD’S  NEW  RAILWAY  and 

COUNTY  MAP  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and  TERRITORIES,  together  with 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Two  Sheets, 
Coloured,  21s.  ;  case,  25s.  ;  rollers,  varnished,  30s.  The  Eastern  sheet,  containing  the 
present  Seat  of  War,  can  be  had  separately,  10s.  Gd. ;  or  mounted  in  case,  15s. 


Scale,  32  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size  of  the  complete  Map,  50  inches  by  42  inches. 

STANFORD’S  LARGE  SCALE  MAP  of  the 

SEAT  of  WAR  in  AMERICA.  In  four  Coloured  Sheets.*  1.  Virginia,  Manassas 
Junction,  Bull’s  Run,  Canada,  &c.  2.  Missouri,  Fort  Monroe,  &c.  3.  The  Lower  Missis¬ 
sippi,  New  Orleans,  Fort  Pickens,  &c.  4.  The  Atlantic  Coast,  Cape  Hatteras,  Charleston. 

Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  &c.  Each  2s.  6d.;  mounted  on  cloth,  in  case,  4s.  6d.  The  four 
Sheets  can  also  be  had,  fully  Coloured,  in  one  case,  18s. ;  roller,  varnished,  21s. 


Scale,  130  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  22i  inches  by  18i  inches. 

STANFORD’S  NEW  HAND  MAP  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  ;  with  the  Result  of  the  Census  of  1860,  distinguishing  the  Seceding 
States,  the  Territories  ©f  the  Union,  the  State  Capitals,  County  Towns,  &c.  Case,  2s.  6d.; 
mounted  on  linen,  in  case,  4s.  6d. 


Scale,  170  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  16  inches  by  13  inches. 

A  GENERAL  MAP  of  the  UNITED  STATES : 

showing  the  Area  and  Extent  of  the  Free  and  Slaveholding  States,  and  the  Territories  oi 
the  Union.  Sheet,  Coloured,  Is. 

» 

Scale,  200  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  15  inches  by  \2\  inches. 

POCKET  MAP  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Coloured  and  mounted,  in  ease,  2s. ;  folded,  in  cover,  Is. 


New  Series  of  School  Maps. 

Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the 
National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 

EUROPE. — Scale,  65  miles  to  an  inch ;  size, 

4  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet  2  inches.  Mounted  on  canvas  and  roller,  varnished,  13s.  The 
Outline  is  carefully  drawn,  and  is  very  distinct.  The  great  Rivers,  too,  are  easily  traceable 
at  a  glance.  The  Mountains  are  accurately  engraved  ;  all  the  most  important  Passes 
of  the  Alps  are  indicated ;  and  the  Highlands  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa  are  delineated  to  show  their  relation  to  the  European  systems.  The  Political 
Divisions  are  boldly  marked,  according  to  the  most  recent  changes.  Each  of  the  smaller 
Continental  Kingdoms  are  separately  coloured,  while  the  German  Principalities  are 
distinguished  by  a  uniform  tint.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  exclude  all  names  that 
are  not  of  service  in  a  Map  for  elementary  purposes.  The  sites  of  Great  Battles  and  other 
important  Historical  Events  are  distinguished  from  mere  places  of  geographical  interest. 

PALESTINE. —  Scale,  4^  miles  to  an  inch; 

size,  4  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet  2  inches.  Mounted  on  canvas  and  roller,  varnished,  13s.  This 
Map,  though  intended  for  Classes,  and  therefore  lettered  in  large  and  conspicuous  charac¬ 
ters,  is  at  the  same  time  constructed  with  all  the  care,  and  engraved  on  copper  with  the  nicest 
precision  and  beauty ,  of  the  most  finished  productions.  The  Biblical  names  are  very  promi¬ 
nent,  and  the  existing  local  names  of  the  sites  attributed  to  them  are  underwritten  faintly. 
Classical  names  are  also  appropriately  inserted.  The  best  authorities  have  been  consulted; 
and  the  Map  exhibits,  with  unprecedented  effect,  the  great  •  light  whieh  modem  research 
has  thrown  upon  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  Hills  and  Mountains  are  delineated  with 
remarkable  clearness.  The  occasional  watercourses  are  distinguished  from  the  perennial 
streams,  and  the  principal  highways  are  inserted.  The  Levitical  Cities,  the  Cities  of 
Refuge,  and  the  places  named  only  in  the  New  Testament,  are  specially  marked.  An 
enlargement  of  the  Environs  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  special  Map  of  Sinai,  are  also  introduced. 

***  Maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Australasia,  Africa,  and  Asia,  are  preparing,  and  will  be 

published  shortly. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

AND 

GENERAL  READING. 


4 to.  £3  3s. 

BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  From  Professor  Harvey’s 

“  Phvcologia  Britannica.”  With  Descriptions,  an  Amateur's  Synopsis,  Rules 
for  Layiug-ont  Seaweeds,  an  Order  for  Arranging  them  in  the  Herbarium,  and 
an  Appendix  of  the  New  Species.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty. 

***  This  Volume  is  written  in  popular  language,  and  contains  a  drawing  of  all  the 
Species  of  the  British  Seaweeds,  with  magnified  sections  where  necessary,  in  803 
ColouredFigures. 

Super-royal  8vo.  ornamental  binding,  21s. ;  antique  morocco,  31s.  6d. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  POETS :  a  Collection  of 

English  Poetry  relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas.  Illustrated  by  Birket 
Foster ;  and  with  numerous  Initial  Letters  and  Borders,  beautifully  printed  in 
gold  and  colours,  by  Edmund  Evans. 

* 

Second  Edition,  ornamental  cloth,  15s. ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  21s. 

THE  PROMISES  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illuminated 

by  Albert  H.  Warren. 

Crown  8vo.  2  vols.  21s. ;  antique  calf,  36s. ;  morocco,  Hayday,  40s. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  IMPROVED,  OF 

DAILY  READING'S  for  a  YEAR,  on  the  Life  of 

our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Young,  M.A. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

HYMNS  of  LOVE  and  PRAISE  for  the  CHURCH’S 

YEAR.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D. 

Fcp.  8vo.  4  vols.  large  type,  11s. ;  morocco,  30s. 

SHORT  MEDITATIONS  for  EVERY  DAY  in  the 

YEAR.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D. 

*#*  Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  32mo.  5s. 

Fcp.,  large  type,  Gs.  6d. ;  calf  antique,  11s.  Gd. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TAUGHT  by  the  CHURCH’S 

SERVICES.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D. 

***  Cheap  Edition,  32mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Crown  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

SERVIA  and  the  SERVIANS.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

Denton,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

“  In  this  valuable  and  highly-instructinz  volume  we  arc  introduced  to  the  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  brave  and  noble  race,  of  whom  Englishmen  unfortunately  know  too  little." 

English  Churchman. 


MRS.  GATTY’S  POPULAR  WORKS. 

“  We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  highest  class  of  juvenile  fiction,  were  we  to  omit,  as 
articularly  worthy  of  attention  at  this  season,  the  whole  series  of  Mrs.  Gatty’s  admirable 
ooks.  They  are  quite  sui  generis ,  and  deserve  the  widest  possible  circulation.” 

Literary  Churchman. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  8vo.  Edition  of 

PARABLES  from  NATURE  ;  with  Notes  on  the 

Natural  History.  Illustrated  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter,  C.  W.  Cope, 
R.A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais,  G.  Thomas,  and  H.  Calderon.  Ornamental 
cloth,  10s.  6d.  ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  21s. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  16mo.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

Separately,  First  Series,  Is.  Gd. ;  Second  Series,  2s. 

RED  SNOW,  and  other  Parables  from  Nature.  Third 

Series,  lGmo.  Illustrated,  2s. 

WORLDS  not  REALIZED.  16mo.  Frontispiece,  2s. 
PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  16mo.  Illustrated,  2s. 

***  These  little  works  have  been  found  useful  for  Sunday  reading  in  the  family  circle, 
and  instructive  and  interesting  to  school  children. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 
AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated, 

price  3s.  6d. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,  and  other  Tales. 

Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS,  and  other  Tales. 

Fcp.  8vo.  Frontispiece,  2s.  6d. 

LEGENDARY  TALES.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  5s. 
THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.  Fcp.  8vo.  sewed,  Is.; 

cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MELCHIOR’S  DREAM,  and  other  Tales.  By  J.  H.  G. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Gatty.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 


Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

KATIE ;  or,  the  Simple  Heart.  By  D.  Richmond,, 

Author  of  “  Annie  Maitland,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  M.  J.  Booth. 

Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  OF 

MISS  ROGERS’S  DOMESTIC  LIFE  in  PALES¬ 

TINE.  [In  a  few  days. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  OF 

THE  LEADBEATER  PAPERS:  a  Selection  from 

the  MSS.  and  Correspondence  of  Mary  Leadbeater,  containing  her  Annals  of 
Ballitore,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author ;  Unpublished  Letters  of  Edmund 
Burke ;  and  the  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  R.  Trench  and  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

FREDERICK  LUCAS:  a  Biography.  By  C.  J. 

Riethmuller,  Author  of  “  Teuton  :  a  Poem.” 

Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  OF 

THE  HOME  LIFE  of  ENGLISH  LADIES  in  the 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Author  of  “Magdalen  Stafford,”" 
“  The  Romance  and  its  Hero,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  Gd. 

WEHNERT’S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ROBINSON 

CRUSOE.  100  Illustrations. 

WEHNERT’S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

ANDERSEN’S  TALES  for  CHILDREN.  105 

Illustrations. 

I6mo.  2s.  6d. 

KARL  and  the  SIX  LITTLE  DWARFS.  By  Julia 

Goddard. 

Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  FOURTH  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

CHARADES,  ENIGMAS,  and  RIDDLES.  Collected 

by  a  Cantab. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOK  SERIES, 

Written  expressly  for  Young  People. 

16mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  5s. 

BIBLE  PICTURE  BOOK.  80  Illustrations,  Coloured, 

price  9s. 

SCRIPTURE  PARABLES  and  BIBLE  MIRACLES. 

32  Illustrations,  Coloured,  7s,  Gd. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  60  Illustrations,  Coloured, 

price  9s. 

GOOD  and  GREAT  MEN.  50  Illustrations,  Coloured, 

price  9s. 

USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE.  130  Illustrations. 

Each  with  1G  Illustrations,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. ; 

Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE  PARABLES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Eeskine 

Clarke,  M.A. 

BIBLE  MIRACLES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine 

Clarke,  M.A. 

THE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 


LONDON  :  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS.  The 

Royal  Atlas,  Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty.  Imperial  folio,  half-bound 
russia  or  morocco,  £5  15s.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  of  SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON. 

Uniform  Edition,  legibly  printed.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  each  vol.  38  Volumes  are  published. 

THE  WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Uniform  Edition,  7  vols. 

6s.  each— viz.  Adam  Bede,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  Silas  Marner.  All 
sold  separately. 

THE  WORKS  of  PROFESSOR  WILSON.  12  vols.  crown 

8vo.  i3  12s. 

WORKS  of  SAMUEL  WARREN.  Uniform  Edition.  5  vols. 

crown  8vo.  24s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  MRS.  HEMANS.  Complete 

in  1  vol.  large  8vo.,  with  Portrait  engraved  by  Finder),  12s.  6d.  Another  Edition,  6  vols. 
post  8vo.  24s.  Another  Edition,  with  Life  by  her  Sister,  7  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  35s. 

TALES  from  “  BLACKWOOD.”  Complete  in  12  vols.  The 

Volumes  are  sold  separately,  Is.  6d.,  or  in  36  Parts,  6d. 

LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  and  other  Poems. 

By  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.  Thirteenth  Edition,  fcp.  7s.  6d. 

BOTIIWELL  :  A  Poem.  By  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun, 

D.C.L.  Third  Edition,  fcp.  7s.  6d. 

THE  BALLADS  of  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  William 

Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  fcp.  12s. 

THE  BOOK  of  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Bon  Gaultier.  Ulus- 

trated  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

THE  COURSE  of  TIME.  By  Robert  Pollok.  A  Cheap 

Edition,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  COURSE  of  TIME.  An  Illustrated  Edition.  By  Robert 

Pollok,  A.M.  The  Designs  by  Birket  Foster,  John  Tenniel,  and  John  R.  Clayton. 
Engraved  by  Edmund  Evans,  Dalziel  Brothers,  Green,  &c.  Square  8vo.  bound  in  cloth, 
richly  gilt,  21s. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER,  &c.  By  John  Hill  Burton.  Crown 

8vo.  7s.  6d. 


BOOKS  ON  TEE  FARM  AND  GARDEN, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BLACKIE  &  SON. 


MORTON’S  CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE.  In 

which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Farming,  in  all  their  departments,  are 
thoroughly  and  practically  treated.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eminent  Farmers, 
Land-Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day.  Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.  With  above 
1^00  Illustrative  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  super-royal  8vo.  pp.  2,250,  cloth, 
price  £3  15s. 

“  A  more  comprehensive  work  on  British  Agriculture,  and  one  uniting  so  completely  the 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  our  best  agriculturists,  has  never  before  appeared.” 

Economist . 

MORTON’S  NEW  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  and 

YEAR-BOOK  of  PROGRESS  for  1863.  Is.  [Just published. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS  :  being  a  popular  Scientific 

Description  of  the  Cultivation,  Chemistry,  Diseases,  and  Remedies,  &c.,  of  our  different 
Crops,  worked  up  to  the  high  farming  of  the  present  day.  By  John  Wilson,  F.R.S.L., 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  Member  of  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Engravmgs  on  TV  ood. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  13s. 

FARM  INSECTS:  being  the  Natural  History  and 

Economy  of  the  Insects  Injurious  to  the  Field  Crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
also  those  which  infest  Barns  and  Granaries.  With  Suggestions  for  their  Destruction. 
By  John  Curtis, F.L.S.,  fee.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Figures,  plain  and  coloured. 
Super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

THE  HARDENER’S  ASSISTANT:  a  Guide  to  the 

Formation  and  Management  of  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation, 
and  Management  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Hothouse  Plants;  with  a  copious 
Calendar  of  Garden  Operations.  By  Robeht  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Engravings,  and 
nearly  3C0  Engravings  on  Wood.  Super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  44  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By  Mrs. 

Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “  East  Lynne.”  Third  Thousand.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  PROPHECY.  By  Lady  Rachel  Butler. 

Second  Edition.  2  vols.  21s. 


POEMS  and  SONGS.  By  David  Wingate.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON’S  NOCTES  AMBROSIAN yE.  4  vols. 

crown  8vo.  24s. 

TALES  by  PROFESSOR  WILSON.  Comprising  “Lights  and 

Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,”  “Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,”  and  “  The  Foresters.”  Post 
8vo.  6s. 

RECREATIONS  of  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.  By  Professor 

Wilson.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  12s. 


THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  Popular 

Edition,  with  2  Illustrations,  6s. 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  Popular 

Edition,  with  2  Illustrations,  6s. 

RAISING  the  VEIL.  By  John  Pomeroy.  2  vols. 

price  21s. 

Also,  just  ready, 

THE  BRIGANTINE.  A  Story  of  the  Sea. 


POETICAL  WORKS  of  PROFESSOR  WILSON.  Complete 

in  l  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

rOEMS  and  BALLADS  of  GOETHE.  Translated  by  Wil- 

liam  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  and  Theodorb  Martin,  Second  Edition, 
fcp.  6s. 


LONDON  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

— * — 


TOM  CRINGLE’S  LOG.  A  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations 

by  Stanfield,  Weir,  Skelton,  Walker,  &c.,  Engraved  by  Whymper.  Crown  8vo.  bound 
in  cloth,  6s. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston.  Imperal  folio,  half-bound,  russia  or  morocco,  reduced  to 

±8  8s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


BOOKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


THE  INVASION  of  tbe  CRIMEA :  its  Origin,  and  an  Account 

of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake, 
M.P.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  bringing  the  Events  down  to  the  Close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma. 
To  be  completed  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

A  Cheap  Edition  of 

PROFESSOR  WILSON’S  NOCTES  AMBROSIANrE.  Illus¬ 

trated  with  Portraits.  In  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  Is.  each. 

LIFE  of  tbe  REV.  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  the 
Kev.  A.  H.  Cuartehis,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Newabbey.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait. 

TEXT-BOOKS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  David 

Page,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “Text-Books  of  Geology,”  the  “  Past  and  Present  Life  of  the 
Globe,”  &c.  1. — INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK,  with  Illustrations  and  Glossarial 
Index.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  9d.  II.— ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK,  with  Illustrations  and 
Glossary  of  Terms.  Crown  8vo. 

INDEX  GEOGRAPHICUS :  being  an  Index  to  nearly  One 

Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Names  of  Places,  &c„  with  their  Latitudes  and  Longitudes 
as  given  in  “  Keith  Johnston’s  Royal  Atlas,”  together  with  the  Countries  and  Subdi¬ 
visions  of  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  situated.  1  large  vol.  8vo. 

A  MANUAL  of  INSOLVENCY  and  BANKRUPTCY.  By 

James  Murdoch.  1  yol.  8vo.  J 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  NOVELS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

NEWBY,  PUBLISHER. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  COMMANDER.  By 

C.  F.  Abmstbo.no,  Author  of  “  The  Two  Midshipmen,”  “  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger.* 

SCAPEGRACE  at  SEA  ;  or,  Soldiers  at  Sea 

and  Sailors  on  Shore.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cavendish.”  Second  Edition. 

“  It  will  be  the  talk  of  the  clubs,  chatted  over  by  the  ladies,  and  universally  read  for  its  fun 
and  caustic  satire.  Among  naval  and  military  men  it  will  cause  a  sensation.”— Advertiser 

CHRISTMAS  at  the  CROSS  KEYS.  Tale. 

By  Kenneb  Def.ne,  Author  of  “  The  Dull  Stone  House,”  with  Illustrations  by  the  Elder 
Dorrington,  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MISTAKES  of  a  LIFE.  By  Mrs. 

Hubback,  Author  of  “  The  Wife’s  Sister,”  “  The  Old  Vicarage,"  &e. 


(GREECE  and  tbe  GREEKS;  being  tbe  Narrative  of  a  Winter 

Residence  and  Summer  Travels  in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  The  best  book  of  travels  which  this  charming  authoress  has  given  to  the  public.”— A  thenceum. 
“  Miss  Bremer  has  many  things  to  tell  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  country,  that  have  a 
special  interest  at  the  present  time.”—  United  Service  Magazine.  “  Miss  Bremer’s  work  is  full  of 
the  most  vivid  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  Greek  life  and  scenery.”— Sun. 

1V/ITSTRESS  and  MAID.  By  tbe  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.”  2  vols.  21s. 

“  All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Miss  Mulock’s  charming  fictions.” 
— John  Bull.  “Never  has  the  truth  of  that  noble  aphorism, ‘one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,’  been  piore  forcibly  verified  than  in  this  very  charming  story.” — Mcssengcv. 
“  ‘  Mistress  and  Maid  ’  is  clever  and  interesting.  It  has  all  Miss  Mulock’s  correctness  of  style, 
purity  of  tone,  and  elevation  of  feeling.”— Post. 

'T'HIRB  EDITION  of  FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a 

Prison  Matron.  Revised,  with  Additions.  2  vols.  21s.  “  The  authoress  writes  through¬ 
out  with  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which 
she  describes  are  most  curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  tho 
form  and  details  of  its  information.”—  The  Times. 

T  .ES  MISERABLES.  By  VICTOR  HUGO.  The  AUTHO- 

*  RIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  The  merits  of  ‘  Les  Mist-rabies’  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole;  it 
abounds  page  after  page  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.”—  Quarter ly  lieview.  “  Having 
carefully  examined  Mr.  Wraxall’s  translation  of  this  celebrated  novel  wc  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  to  the  public,  as  a  perfectly  faithful  version .  In  its  present  form  *  Les  Mist-rabies  * 
stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  having  as  wide  a  sale  as  the  French  Edition.”— Examiner. 

“LANGUISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kavanagu, 

^  Author  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  AdMe,”  “  French  Women  of  Letters,”  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  A  pleasant  contribution  to  th'e  literature  of  the  times.  To  this  tusk  Miss  Kavanagh  has 
brought  knowledge  of  her  subject,  delicacy  of  discrimination,  and  a  genial  humour  which 
makes  her  sketches  pleasant  to  read.”— Athenceum. 

rTHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  tbe 

-A  National  Scotch  Church,  London  ;  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MltS.  OLIPHANT.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Edward  Irving  is  copious,  earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  mnn 
and  as  a  pastor,  is  not  only  fully  sketched,  but  exhibited  with  many  broad,  powerful,  and  life¬ 
like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression.”— Edinburgh  Review. 

T>  E-ISSUE  of  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  An  entirely 

-All  New  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Millais,  bound,  5s.  ‘‘A  very  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition 
of  the  interesting  story  of  John  Halifax,  worthy  to  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book 
in  many  households.  —Examiner. 


TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL ;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

-A  By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  “  Whoever  wishes 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know  what  she  is,  what  she  has 
done, and  what  she  has  to  do,  should  consult  Count  Arrivabene’s  volumes,  which  are  written 
in  a  Btyle  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic.”— A  ll  the  Year  Round. 

rFRAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA ;  witli  the  Narrative  of 

-A  a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Babbett-Lennabd.  1vol. 
“  Captain  Lennard’s  Travels  afford  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island.”— Saturday  lieview. 


A 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PRODIGAL  SON.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of  “  Paul 

Foster’s  Daughter.”  3  vols. 


Slaves  of  the  Ring,’  as  a  story,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  author’s  previous  works.  It  is 
developed  with  great  skill.” — Post.  “  A  very  good  story.  The  reader  cannot  but  feel  interested 
in  the  loves,  the  joys,  and  sorrows  of  the  Slaves  of  the  Ring.”— Obscrn'er. 


HP  IIE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  3  vols. 

-A  “  ‘  The  Maroon  ’  will  rank  amongst  Capt.  Reid's  most  popular  works.”— Athenceum. 

]\/TARI0N  LESLIE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton,  M.A.  3  vols. 

M  "**  ‘  Marion  Leslie  ’  is  a  story  of  Scottish  life,  told  by  one  who  knows  all  its  characteristics 

well.  It  is  a  genuine,  hearty,  human  story, full  of  healthy  and  unflagging  interest.”— 7'o.sf 

T)AVID  ELGINBROD.  By  George  MacDonald,  M.A., 

-A-'  Author  of “  Within  and  Without,"”  Phantastes,”  &c.  3  vols.  [.Just  ready. 


December  13,  1862.] 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  complete  in  1  vol.  6s. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT, 

Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “Silas  Marner,”  Sec. 

•\v.  BLACKWOOD  Sc  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  uniform  with  the  above, 

ADAM  BEDE,  complete  in  1  vol.  6s. 


A  NEW  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  with  Engravings,  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

Bv  WILLIAM  THOMSON, 

Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buceleuch,  K.G.,  Ac.,  Dalkeith  Park,  Scotland. 
Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 

A  Chapter  on  the  Open-Air  Cultivation  of  the  Vine. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Sc  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


8vo.  9s. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM 
IN  FRANCE. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  “FLANEUR.” 

“  There  has  not  been  published  for  many  a  day  a  more  remarkable  book  on  France  than  this, 
which  professes  to  be  the  impressions  of  a  Flaneur.  ...  It  lias  all  the  liveliness  and  sparkle 
of  a  work  written  only  for  amusement ;  it  has  all  the  solidity  and  weight  of  a  State  paper  ;  and 
we  exp  et  tor  it  not  a  II i tie  po.itieal  influence  as  a  fair,  full,  and  masterly  statement  of  the 
Imperial  policy-  the  first  and  only  good  account  that  has  been  given  to  Europe  of  the  Napoleonic 
system  now  in  force.” — Time*. 

“  It  is  much  the  best  book,  the  fairest  and  the  most  instructive,  that  has  been  published  on 
France  since  France  became  Imperial.  It  tells  us  more  of  what  is  really  going  on  there,  and  of 
the  designs  and  operations  of  the  Government,  than  has  ever  been  told  before  ;  and  it  has  the 
great  attraction  of  not  being  intended  either  to  write  up  or  to  write  down  the  Empire.” 

_ _  Saturday  Review. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  (3d. 

GRAVE NH UR ST  ; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Thor nd ale,”  &c. 

“  One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserve  an  , 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal.”—  Westminster  Review.  , 

“  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought, 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of '  Thorndale  ’  has  jus>t  issued 

under  the  title  of  * Gravenhurst;  or,  Thoughts  on  (hod  und  Evil.’ . We  will  simply 

recommend  every  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  cany 
‘Gravcnliurst’  with  him  into  some  delightful  solitude.”— Conduit  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Collective  Edition  of  Miss  Sewell’s  Stories  and  Tales. 


The  Set  of  10  vols.  crown  8vo.  boards,  34s.  6d. ;  or  (the  Set  only)  cloth  lettered,  with  gilt  edges, 

price  41s.  (id. 

TALES  AND  STORIES 

By  the  Author  of  “Amy  Herbert.” 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  UNIFORM  EDITION. 


Each  of  the  Ten  Worics  may  also  he  had  separately  in  hoards : 


AMY  HERBERT . 2s.  Gd. 

GERTRUDE . 2s.  6d. 

EARL’S  DAUGHTER . 2s.  6d. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE .  2s.  Cd. 

CLEVE  HALL  . . 3s.  Gd. 

“To  the  thoroughness  and  integrity,  the 
absolute  rectitude  inculcated  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  and  to  tire  tender  charity 
extended  to  the  erring  and  repentant,  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  the  hold  these  works 
take  on  readers  of  all  classes  and  all  ages. 


IVORS . 3s.  Cd. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON . 3s.  Gd. 

MARGARET  PERCEVAL . 5s.  fid. 

LANETOK  PARSONAGE . 4?.  (3d. 

URSULA . 4s.  Cd. 

The  pure  transparent  sincerity  tells  even  on 
those  who  are  apt  to  find  any  work  whose  aim 
and  object  ore  religious,  heavy  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  Therepublieation  of  these  works  in  an 
easily  accessible  form  is  a  benefit  of  which  we 
cannot  over-estimate  the  solid  advantages.’ 

Glob  . 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  14  LUDGATE  IIILL. 


ACTON'S  COOKERY-BOOK,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED. 


Newly  revised  and  much  enlarged  Edition,  with  additional  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

fcp.  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

MODERN  COOKERY 

FOR  PRIVATE  FAMILIES 

Reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully 
tested  Receipts,  in  -which  the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig 
and  other  eminent  Writers  have  been  as  much 
as  possible  applied  and  explained. 

By  ELIZA  ACTON. 


In  Acton’s  Cookery  Book  both  the  quantity  of  every  article  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  each  Receipt,  .md  the  Time  required  for  its  preparation,  are  minutely 
stated.  The  contents  are  as  follow  :  — 

1.  SOUPS. 

2.  FISH. 

3.  DISH  ES  OF  SHELL  FISH. 

4.  GRAVIES. 

5.  SAUCES. 

«.  COLD  SAUCES,  SALADS,  Ac. 

7.  STORE  SAUCES. 

8.  FORCEMEATS. 

9.  BOILING,  ROASTING,  Sec. 
in.  BEEF. 

11.  VEAL. 

12.  MUTTON  AND  LAMB. 

13.  PORK. 

14.  POULTRY. 

15.  GAME. 

16.  CURRIES,  POTTED  MEATS,  See. 

17.  VEGETABLES. 

18.  PASTRY. 

19.  SOUFFLES,  OMELETS,  Sec. 

20.  BOILED  PUDDINGS. 

21.  BAKED  PUDDINGS. 

22.  EGGS  AND  MILK. 

23.  SWEET  DISHES  :  ENTREMETS. 

24.  PRESERVES. 

25.  PICKLES. 

26.  CAKES. 

27.  CONFECTIONERY. 

28.  DESSERT  DISHES. 

29.  SYRUPS,  LIQUEURS.  See. 

30.  COFFEE,  CHOCOLATE,  &e. 

31.  BREAD. 

32.  FOREIGN  AND  JEWISH  COOKERY. 


Next  week  will  he  published,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations, 

LIFE  IN  NORMANDY. 

Sketches  of  French  Pishing,  Farming,  Cooking,  Natural  History, 
and  Polities,  Drawn  from  Nature. 

By  an  ENGLISH  RESIDENT. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  Sc  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 


Next  week,  at  all  the  Libraries,  post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

RICHARD  LANGDON; 

Or,  Foreshadowed.  A  Novel. 


EDINBURGH:  R.  GRANT  Sc  SON,  51  PRINCES  STREET. 
LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  PISCICULTURE. 

1  vol.  pest  Svo.  cloth,  with  Hlustrations,  5s. 

FISH-CULTURE; 

Or,  tho  Modern  System  of  Breeding  and  Bearing  Fish  in 

Inland  Waters. 

By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS. 

LONDON  :  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 


FOB  PBE SENT ATION  AND  PBIZES. 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  ROGERS’  POEMS  AND  ITALY. 
On.btftnUlU  ^ 

Q!  AMU  EL  ROGERS’  POEMS;  with  Life  by 

fits  Nephew. 


Also, 


SAMUEL  ROGERS’  ITALY.  Illustrated  witli  55  Vignettes 

„n  steel,  from  designs  by  Turner  and  Stothaxd.  Same  size,  style  of  binding,  and  price,  as 


the  “  Poem*.” 


***  In  cloth  lettered,  lGs.  each  volume. 
London :  Edwabd  Moxon  &  Co.,  44  Dover  Street,  W. 


Preceded  by  copious  Introductory  Chapters  on  Trussing  and  Carving. 


“A  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  useful  col¬ 
lection  of  receipts  has  lately  been  published. 
The  preface  seems  particularly  worth  at¬ 
tention  ;  it  deprecates  the  waste  &o  common  in 
kitchens,  yet  show's  good  cookery  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  persons  of  limited  income  us  well  as 
for  the  wealthy.”—  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

“  The  whole  of  Miss  Acton’s  recipes,  *  with  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  which  arc  scrupulously 
specified,  arc  confined  to  such  us  muy  be  per¬ 
fectly  depended  on  from  having  been  proved 


beneath  our  own  roof,  and  under  our  own 
personal  inspection.’  We  add,  moreover,  that 
the  recipes  are  all  reasonable,  and  never  in  any 
instance  extravagant.  They  do  not  bid  us 
sacrifice  ten  pounds  of  excellent  meat,  that  we 
may  get  a  couple  of  quarts  of  gravy  from  it: 
nor  do  they  deal  with  butter  und  eggs  ns  it* 
they  cost  nothing.  Miss  Acton’s  book  is  a  good 
book  in  every  way  ;  there  is  right-mindedness 
in  every  page  of  it,  as  well  as  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  of  the  subjects  she 
nandles.” — Meuical  Gazette. 


LONDON  :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  14  LIT DG ATE  HILL. 


Immediately, 

VINDICLE  MOSAICS  : 


A  Letter  to  Bishop  Colenso  in  Beply  to  his  Arithmetical  and 
other  Arguments  against  the  Veraoity  of 
the  Pentateuch. 


By  the  Rev.  C.  PRITCHARD,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  ;  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 

Cambridge. 


LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 


GOLDEN  LEAVES. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  BELL. 

This  Volume  contains  the  choicest  Specimens  of  200  of  onr  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  our  own 
time,  and  is  illustrated  with  70  exquisite  Engravings.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  lto.  cloth  and  gold,  price  only  25s. 


LONDON:  GRIFFIN,  BOIIN,  &  CO. 

Mr.  Bussell’s  American  Diary. 

This  day  is  published,  with  a  Map,  2  vols.  post  Svo.  21s. 

MY  DIARY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

By  WILLIAM  HOWARD  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.D 


LONDON:  BP.ADEURY  Sc  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C, 
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NOW  READY,  ONE  SHILLING, 

THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

(EXTRA) 

OF 

LONDON  SOCIETY, 

CONSISTING  ENTIRELY  OF 

Christmas  Stories  and  Sketches,  richly  Illustrated  by  numerous 
well-known  Artists. 


CONTENTS:- 

1.  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

Part  I — Christmas  in  Town. 

„  II _ Christmas  in  the  Country.  [Illustrated  by  Alfred  CrowQUill. 

2.  A  CHRISTMAS  FIRESIDE  TALE:  — 

All  about  Snowdr'  pa,  Christmas  Roses,  and  other  Flowers— Cherry-Brandies,  Visitors, 
and  Pickles— Soldiers,  Hidden  Treasures,  and  a  Ghost— Pretty  Girls,  Sybarites,  and 
Calico.  [Illustrated  by  U.  du  Maurier. 

3.  MY  CHRISTMAS  PIECE. 

Being  something  about  Pantomimes,  Burlesques,  and  other  Christmas  Extravaganzas. 

[Illustrated  by  William  M'Connell. 

4.  THE  WISHING  WELL;  or,  Christmas  Time  at  Langton 

Hall.  [Illustrated  by  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.A. 

5.  THE  KISSING  BUSH. 

[Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Poynter. 

6.  THE  GHOST  at  HEATIIERBELL  ABBEY. 

[Illustrated  by  T.  Morten. 

7.  CHRISTMAS  in  the  DAYS  of  DICK  WHITTINGTON. 

- 

8.  THE  CHRISTMAS  WREATHS  of  ROCKTON. 

[Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A. 

9.  ASKING  A  BLESSING  :  a  Christmas  Story  in  -  Three 

Chapters. 

CnApriea  I.—' The  Concert. 

„  II — Christmas  Eve. 

„  III — “  On  Earth  Peace.”  [Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

10.  BUYING  THE  MISTLETOE. 

[Illustrated  by  C.  Green. 

11.  CHRISTMAS  in  the  STREETS :  a  Policeman’s  View  of 

Christmas.  [Drawn  by  George  II.  Thomas. 

12.  CHRISTMAS  CHARADES.  By  an  Old  Manager. 

[Illustrated  by'G.  du  Maurier. 

13.  THE  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN’S  NEW  YEAR’S  DREAM. 

[Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxton. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY’S  NEW  YEAR’S  DREAM. 

[Illustrated  by  Adeluide  Claxton. 

14.  MY  CHRISTMAS  INVITATION.  Illustrated. 


OFFICE:  49  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


WAS  HE  SUCCESSFUL  ? 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  EYE. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  HALF- A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 
the  collection. 


A  List  of  the  'town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 


Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

NEW  AND  CHOiCE  BOOKS. 


The  Collection  of  Books  at  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  is  now  by 
many  Thousand  Volumes  the  largest  in  the  "World. 


It  comprises  many  copies  of  nearly  every  Work  of  merit  or  general  interest 
published  in  England  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is  still  further 
augmented  and  enriched  from,  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  all  the  best 
New  Works  as  they  appear. 


Prospectuses,  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  In  Circulation,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  tor  Sale,  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHARLE3  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

City  Office  :  4  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

Branch  Establishments  :  Cross  Street,  Manchester!  and  New  Street,  Birmingham,, 
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THE  PARTHENON 

Of  Saturday,  December  13,  contains: 

Reviews:— THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  and  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D. 
NORMANTON.  By  A.  J.  Bab RnwrLiFFF.. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  LOCKE.  Civil  Engineer.  ByJ.  Dkvev. 

AM  TAGESLICHT.  By  Ottii.ie  Wiebermuth. 

THE  TAEPING  REBELLION  IN  CHINA.  By  Commander  Lixdesav  Brine,  R.N. 
THE  KORAN.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwfll,  M.A. 

MAURICE’S  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  (Second  Notice.) 

LUDWIG  UHLAND. 

Foreign  Correspondence  : — CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Correspondence  : — TEMPLES  OF  BAALBEK. 

Science :-LIEBIG’S  THEORY  OF  FOOD. 

Fine  Arts:-THE  CRUIKSHANK  GALLERY. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA 

13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


NOW  BEADY, 

PRICE  FOURPENCE, 

SOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE, 

FORMING  THE 

EXTRA  DOUBLE  NUMBER  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

OF 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Contents : 


ms  LEAVING  IT  TILL  CALLED  FOR. 
HIS  BOOTS. 

HIS  UMBRELLA. 

HIS  BLACK  BAG. 
niS  WRITING  DESK. 


HIS  DRESSING  CASE. 

HIS  BROWN  PAPER  PARCEL. 
HIS  PORTMANTEAU. 

HIS  nAT  BOX. 

HIS  WONDERFUL  END. 


All  the  Year  Round  is  published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  2d. ;  in 
Monthly  Parts  ;  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  5s.  lid. 


On  December  12  will  be  published,  cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d. 

THE  VOLUME  OF 

THE  ART-JOURNAL  FOR  1862, 

IN  WH'CH  IS  COMPRISED  UPWARDS  OF 

ONE  THOUSAND  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 

Selected  from  Works  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries  exhibited  at  the 
International  Exhibition. 


It  is  a  volume  well  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  is  suitable  for 
presents  ut  this  festive  season. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS, 

TWENTY-FOUR  LINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

Which  include  Twelve  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner’s  principal  Works,  &c.; 
ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON  ROME  AND  HER  WORKS  OF  ART; 
EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  AND  ON  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION; 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART,  by  John  Stewart  ; 

TIIE  MEDIAEVAL  COURT,  by  Charles  Boutei.l,  M.A.; 

NOTES  ON  THE  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE,  by  J.  Bf.avixuton  Atkinson  ; 
NOTABILIA  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  ;  &c.  &c. 


With  the  Part  for  January,  18G3,  will  be  given 

Three  Line  Engravings,  the  Continuation  of  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition, 

And  Articles  on  several  important  subjects. 


***  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY,  2s.  Gd. 


LONDON  :  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  £6  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


THE 

CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE: 

CONTAINING 

Contributions  by  the  Clergy  and  distinguished  Literary  Men; 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  FIRST  NUMBER,  for  JANUARY,  1863,  will  be  ready  before 
Christmas,  price  ONE  SHILLING,  with  12  Illustrations. 

Contents: 

TILE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

TIIE  NEW  CURATE  :  a  Tale  in  Nine  Chapters.  (Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.) 

Chapter  I _ The  Small  Room  in  Laura  Place. 

„  II — Discord  from  the  Harmonium. 

,,  III _ Eclipse  of  tile  Lone  Star. 

„  IV _ The  Earnest  Listener. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  AND  MORN.  (With  an  Illustration  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.) 

ARMY  READING-ROOMS. 

TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  TOUR  IN  THE  EAST.  (With  3  Illustrations.) 

IIOW  SUSY  TRIED  TO  BE  A  HEROINE  :  a  Story  for  Christmas  Eve,  in  Four  Chapters. 
(AVitli  3  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  I _ Susy's  Visit  to  London. 

„  II _ Michael  Barton. 

„  III — Romance  at  the  Farm. 

„  IV.— Tried  with  Fire. 

TROLLOPE  ON  THE  CLERGY. 

PICT  UK  ES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE  :  “  Only  Grandmamma  1  ”  (With  an  Illustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  EVE:  THE  DECORATION  OF  TIIE  CHURCH.  (With  an  Illustration 
by  L.  Iiuard.) 

LADIES’  WORK  IN  A  COUNTRY  PARISH. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY:  THE  MARTYR.  (With  an  Illustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  A  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


LONDON:  JAMES  HOGG  &  SONS,  9  AND  10  ST.  BRIDE’S  AVENUE, 

fleet  Street,  e.c. 

AND  THE  BOOKSELLERS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 
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Early  in  1863  will  bo  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth, 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK. 

A  STATISTICAL,  GENEALOGICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATES  AND  SOVEREIGNS 

OE  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD  IN  THE  YEAR  1863. 

BY  FREDERICK  MARTIN. 

The  object  of  the  “  Statesman’s  Year-Book  ”  is  to  supply  full  and  accurate  information  regarding  the  States  and  Sovereigns  of  the  Civilized  World 
in  the  following  particulars  : 

1.  The  names,  titles,  and  genealogies  of  the  Ruling  Sovereigns,  Princes,  and  Presidents  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  important 

historical  and  biographical  details. 

2.  A  short  and  accurate  account  of  the  constitutional  organization  of  the  leading  States  of  the  World. 

3.  Lists  of  Ministers,  Generals,  Ambassadors,  and  other  important  State  functionaries. 

4.  The  Budgets  of  the  chief  countries,  with  details  concerning  the  main  branches  of  income  and  expenditure. 

5.  The  strength,  organization,  and  other  particulars  of  the  Armies  and  Navies. 

6.  Tables  of  Population. 

7.  Commercial  and  other  statistics  bearing  upon  the  political  state  of  the  various  countries. 

All  the  above  particulars  will  be  based  on  official  documents  wherever  these  can  be  obtained  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  authorities  will  Se  girth  fully. 
The  reader  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  each  statement,  and  also  of  making  further  investigations. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE ;  AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  LIST. 


2  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

THE  TWO  CATHERINES; 

Or,  Which  is  the  Heroine  P 
A  NOVEL. 

Parthenon. 

“From  the  first  price  to  the  lost  it  affords  ample  evidence  of  its  being  the  production  of  a 
graceful  and  experienced  writer.  .  .  .  We  have  sai  l  enough  to  show  otw  hs*»h  appreciation 
ot  ‘  Tlic  l  wo  Catlnrines.’  Its  merits  cannot  fail  to  secure  it  a  high  aud  permanent  place  in 
public  estimation.” 

Bell’s  Messenger. 

“  A  very  sensible  and  cleverly  constructed  novel.  .  .  .  Of  the  appreciation  of  this  story  by 
practical  readers  there  cannot  lie  a  moment's  doubt,  whilst  itis  in  every  sense  calculated  to  give 
a  healthier  lone  to  the  popular  tiste.” 

Morning  Post. 

“A  clever  aud  a  charmiug  book." 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ON  CLERICAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Position  of  the  Church  and  the  Clergy, 

In  reference,  I.  To  the  Articles  ;  II.  To  the  Liturgy  ;  III.  To  the  Canons 

and  Statutes. 

By  the  REY.  CHARLES  HEBERT,  M.A. 


With  Slap  and  Illustrations,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

YITI : 

An  Account  of  a  Government  Mission  to  the  Vitian  or 
Fijian  Group  of  Islands. 

By  BERTHOLD  SEEMANN,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 

Athenaeum. 

“  We  can  warmly  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers.” 

Observer. 

“It  contains  a  mass  of  enrious  information  respecting  a  country  but  little  known,  and 
islanders  who,  some  day  or  otiier,  seem  destined  to  become  honourable  members  of  the  Pacific 
community.  .  .  •  Dr,  Seemann's  book  may  be  warmly  commended  to  public  perusal.” 


This  day  handsomely  printed,  with  Initial  Letters  to  each  Sonnet,  and  bound  in  gilt 

cloth,  5s. 

SCRIPTURE  SONNETS. 

By  MRS.  HENRY  BRUCE. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  leaves,  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  PHILIPPIAN S. 

By  CHARLES  JOHN  VAUGHAN,  D.D. 

Vicar  of  Doncaster,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  ;  formerly  Head  Master  of 

Harrow  School. 


Cheaper  Edition,  Third  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Sd. 

MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D. 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

By  his' SISTER,  JESSIE  AITKEN  WILSON. 


This  day  is  published,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

A  Revised  Translation,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary. 
By  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  TIIRUPP,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Barrington,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  “  An  InUoduetion 
to  the  Study  and  Use  oi  the  Psalms,”  &e. 


2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  IN  THE 

HIGHLANDS, 

AND  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  ART. 

By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE 

SECOND, 

EMPEROR  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

From  Chronicles  and  Documents  published  within  the  last  Ten  Years. 

By  T.  L.  KINGTON,  M.A. 

Of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple. 

***  This  work  lias  an  important  bearing  on  the  questions  of  our  age.  It  sets  Wf&rtf  us  the 
causes  ol  the  present  disunion  of  Gei  many ;  it  intruduces  us  to  a  monarch  who,  as  the  promoter 
of  Italian  unity,  was  honoured  with  the  special  enmity  of  the  Papacy. 

Parthenon. 

“  Well  written,  and, in  spite  of  its  extent,  is  highly  interesting.  By  reading  it  carefully  any 
person  may  obtain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  first  half  ot  the  thirteenth  century, 
remarkable  for  some  of  ttie  most  atrocious  char  eters  Hint  figured  in  modern  history,  nnd  tor 
the  culminating  point  of  that  famous  conflict  between  tiuclfs  and  (Ih.bbelrims  which  deluged 
Italy  with  blood,  guilt,  aud  shun  e,  though  it  likewise  brought  into  view  numerous  virtues.” 
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JAMES  L.  DENMAN, 

WINE  M  E  R  C  H  A  N  T, 

(15  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

INTRODUCES,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  PURE 

'  '  F  ■'  -  ■  --v  '  - 

GREEK  WINES 


Of  high  character  and  reputation,  which,  for  Parity  of  Flavour,  and  Soundness  of  Body,  arc  unsurpassed. 

Bottles  included 

SANTORIN. — A  stout  red  wine,  with  Port-wine 


flavour,  resembling  Claret,  but  without  any  acidity 


THERA. — A  stout  white  wine,  with  Sercial  Madeira‘s 
flavour  .  ...  ...J 

CORINTHE. — A  full-bodied  wine,  with  Still  Cham¬ 
pagne  character  and  bouquet 

Do.  Sparkling  .  . 

CALLISTE. — Resembling,  and  equal  to,  Bucellas  ... 

OHIO  MASTICA  RAKI 


iditye}Perd0Z-  20S- 

,  20s. 


24s. 

30s. 

24s. 


Bottles  included. 


ST.  ELIE. — A  very  superior  light  dry  wine,  with 
Sauterne  flavour  and  character,  with  entire  freedom 
from  acidity — highly  recommended.  Incomparable 
at  the  price 

AMBROSIA. — A  most  luscious  wine,  equal  to  Con- 
stantia  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

LACHRYMA  CHRISTI. — A  luscious,  yet  dry  red 
wine,  equal  to  Tokay 

VISANTO. — A  most  delicious  sweet  wine,  equal  to 

the  Commandery  of  Cyprus  . 

. 6s.  per  Bottle. 


-  per  doz.  24s. 

„  30s. 

„  42s. 

„  48s. 


HUNGARIAN  WINES. 


*VISONTAERE 
*ADLEIIBERGER  OFNER 

*ERLAURE  : . 

BADACSONYER  ... 
SOMLAUER  AUSLESE  . 


Bottles  included, 
per  doz.  20s. 
„  24s. 

„  28s. 

„  24s. 

„  28s. 


DIOSZEGHER  BAKSTON  AUSLESE 

MENESER  AUSBRUCH  . 

TOKAY-IMPERIAL  . 

Do.  do.  (DU  KRONE) 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  32s. 

”  42s.  d  Tokay 

„  /AS.>  bottles. 


96s. 


Pints,  4s.  per  two  dozen  extra. 


The  red  Hungarian  wines  in  particular  are  justly  celebrated,  being  for  the  most  part  superior  to  the  French  red  wines,  possessing  more  body  and 
flavour,  with  less  acidity.  We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  having  received  from  Mr.  Denman,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  some  samples 
of  Hungarian  and  Greek  wines.  Of  the  red  Hungarian  wines,  the  Ofner,  at  24s.  per  dozen,  is  a  good  wine;  but  the  Erlaure,  at  28s.,  is  decidedly  a  line 
wine,  both  as  respects  strength  and  flavour.  Of  the  white  wines,  those  which  pleased  us  most  were  the  Badacsonyer,  at  24s.  per  dozen,  a  wine  of  full  and 
delicate  bouquet  and  flavour,  and  the  Dioszegher,  at  32s.  per  dozen. — Lancet,  August  16,  1862. 

*  These  Wines  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  finer  sorts  of  French  Claret,  and  contain  great  body  without  their  acidity.  The  very  general  approval  these  wines 
have  given  has  elicited  the  following  confirmation  “  The  Wines  of  Hungary  are  so  good  as  to  be  almost  priceless.” — Times,  October  29,  1861. 


EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE . 

„  Superior  ... 

CHATEAU  D’AY  . 

»  5,  ...  ...  •••  ^ 

.,  „  finest  1857  (extra  quality) 

MOET’S  . 

FLEUR  DE  SILLERY  . 

CREME  DE  BOUZY  . 


FRENCH  WINES. 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  3Qs. 
„  36s. 

„  47s. 

53s. 
72s. 
65s. 
54s. 
72s. 


YIN  ORDINAIRE,  MEDOC,  1858 

ST.  EMILION . 

ST.  ESTEPHE  . 

ST.  JULIEN . 


Bottles  included. 

per  doz.  14s. 
„  20s. 

»  24s. 

,,  303. 


The  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  two  dozen  extra. 
For  other  growths,  see  Priced  List. 


PORT. 


RED  LISBON  .  per  doz. 

GENUINE  ALTO-DOURO,  stout) 

and  useful  . ) 

VINTAGE  185S— rich,  full  flavoured, ) 
excellent  for  bottling  or  present  > 

use  . ) 

Do.  1851  —  soft,  matured,  with  cha- 1 

racter  . ) 

Do.  1854 —  dry,  light,  and  elegant  ... 
Do.  1847  —  rich,  with  great  body  . . . 


22s. 

24s, 

30s. 

34s. 

36s. 

38s. 


Octave, 

14  galls,  equal 
to  7  doz. 

£7  0  O 

7  14  0 


9  16  0 

11  6  0 

11  18  0 
12  12  0 


Qr.  Cask, 

28  galls,  equal 
to  14  doz. 

£13  7  0 

14  14  0 

18  14  0 

21  6  0 

22  12  0 
23  19  0 


Crusted  Ports  from  36s.  per  dozen. 


SHERRY. 


SHERRY 
Do. 

Excellent 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

AMONTILLADO 


per  doz.  18s. 
„  22s. 

„  24s. 

„  30s. 

„  34s. 

„  38s. 

„  40s. 


Octave, 

14  galls,  equal 
to  7  doz. 
£5  12  0 
7  0 

7  14 
9  16 
11  6 

12  12  O 

13  5  0 


0 

O 

0 

O 


For  other  qualities,  see  Priced  List. 


Qr.  Cask, 

28  galls,  equal 
to  14  doz. 
£10  14  0 


13  7  0 

14  14  0 
18  14  0 
21  6  0 
23  19  0 
25  5  0 


VINO  VERMUTH. 


Highly  valued  for  its  refreshing  and  restorative  properties,  and  perfect  freedom  from  any  acidity.  This  Wine  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  was  formerly  in  great  favour  and 

request,  and  is  the  only  Liqueur  that  has  successfully  maintained  its  ancient  reputation. 

Price  208.  per  Dozen,  in  Orig-inal  Bottles  anti  Cases  as  Imported. 

SAMPLES  OF  W INES  _A_  3NT  D  SPIRITS  FOF,  W  ARDE  ID. 


DETAILED  PRICED  LIST  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES  POST  FREE. 

Cross  Cheques ,  “  Bank  of  London."  Post-office  Orders  payable  at  General  Post-office. 

ALL  WINES  IN  CASKS  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


JAMES  L.  DENMAN,  WINE  MEKCHANT, 

AND  SOLE  CONSIGNEE  TO  THE  SOCLET#  VINICOLE  DE  L’lLE  DE  SANTORIN,  GREECE, 

65  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London :  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES,  at  the 
Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  —  Saturday,  December  13,  1862. 
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THE  PIUNCE  CONSORT. 

HE  literary  remains  of  the  Prince  Consort,  which  are 
contained  in  the  volume  that  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  comprise  nothing  but  his  speeches  on  public 
occasions,  and  the  memorandum  which  he  drew  up  in  reference 
to  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  It  seems  a  slender 
memorial  of  a  life  so  energetic  and  so  creative.  But,  such  as 
it  is,  it  will  help  the  community  that  still  mourns  his  loss  to  a 
knoAvledge  of  him  that  they  never  possessed  before.  He  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  well  known  to  the  majority  of  the 
Queen’s  subjects.  His  speeches,  of  course,  were  reported  at 
the  time  ;  but  the  occasions  upon  which  they  were  delivered 
were  not  of  that  contentious  and  exciting  kind  which  invite 
the  close  attention  of  readers  of  the  daily  papers.  Those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  judge  of  his  career  knew  how  constantly 
the  welfare  of  his  adopted  country  was  in  his  thoughts,  and 
how  much  labour  and  ability  he  devoted  to  its  furtherance. 
But  to  the  vast  majority,  who  could  only  watch  him  from 
afar,  he  stood,  and  sought  to  stand,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Throne.  They  vaguely  believed  that  the  sagacity  and 
,  conscientiousness  which  have  made  the  present  reign  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  in  English  history 
were  in  a  measure  duo  to  him.  But  they  knew  little  for 
certain ;  and  when  his  unexpected  death  awakened  them 
to  an  indistinct  apprehension  of  their  loss,  they  took  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  merits  chiefly  upon  trust  from  those  who  knew 
him  best.  The  collection  which  is  contained  in  this  volume,  and 
the  life  that  is  prefixed,  will  bring  his  virtues  and  powers  of 
mind  more  closely  home  to  the  nation  than  the  mere 
panegyrics  of  admirers,  however  hearty. 

The  speeches  are  exclusively  of  that  peculiar  class  which,  by 
the  common  consent  of  public  speakers,  are  admitted  to  be  the 
most  difficult  that  a  man  can  be  called  upon  to  make.  Though 
made  on  various  occasions,  they  all  belong  to  the  family  of 
after-dinner  speeches.  Their  arduousness  consists  in  the 
scantiness  of  the  material  upon  which  the  orator  has  to  work. 
They  tax  his  suggestiveness  more  severely  than  any  other 
kind  of  composition.  Almost  all  other  orators  have  something 
to  prove,  or  something  to  refute.  They  are  assailing  or  de¬ 
fending  a  policy,  upholding  a  theory,  or  recommending  a 
movement.  If  they  are  masters  of  their  subject,  their  skill  is 
only  called  into  play  to  marshal  clearly  and  express  forcibly 
the  facts  and  arguments  which  lie  in  abundance  under  their 
hands.  But  a  speech  on  occasions  of  public  ceremony  must 
be  neither  argumentative  nor  persuasive.  It  must  simply  be  a 
reproduction  of  sentiments  in  which  all  present  are  agreed. 
Even  within  the  boundaries  of  this  narrow  area,  the 
Prince  suffered  under  limitations  special  to  himself. 
Levity,  the  ordinary  refuge  of  an  orator  in  distress,  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  him  by  his  position.  Mere  declamation  would,  of 
course,  have  been  equally  undignified.  He  might  touch  no 
controverted  topic ;  and  was  prohibited  from  any  allusion 
to  the  political  questions  which  are  generally  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  educated  Englishmen.  Even  to  religion  he 
could  only  venture  to  make  the  most  distant  reference,  lest 
he  should  seem  to  trench  upon  polemics.  It  was  his  hard 
fate  to  be  constantly  required  to  make  speeches  which,  by  the 
law  of  their  being,  were  necessarily  something  between  a 
Royal  Speech  and  a  sermon.  It  was  his  singular  merit  that  he 
made  these  speeches  agreeable,  lively,  telling,  and  full  not 
only  of  warm  and  earnest  feeling,  but  of  original  and  sug¬ 
gestive  thought.  What  he  might  have  been  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  oratory  we  cannot  know.  Whether  his  kindly 
heart  could  have  ever  reconciled  itself  to  the  gladiatorial 
displays  by  which  oratorical  fame  is  chiefly  won  in  our  time  — 
whether  he  could  have  cultivated  that  keen  perception  of  the 
faults  and  slips  of  others  in  which  debating  excellence  con¬ 
sists —  must  be  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  But  few  people 
can  study  this  collection  of  his  speeches  without  feeling  that 


in  the  hardest  branch  of  an  orator’s  efforts,  for  which  he  was 
prepared  by  no  previous  training,  he  succeeded  as  few  men 
have  ever  succeeded  before.  To  be  so  discreet,  so  kindly, 
so  earnest,  so  careful  to  let  slip  no  mere  platitude  or  unmean¬ 
ing  phrase,  and  yet  withal  to  be  never  dull,  is  one  of  the 
highest  triumphs  a  speaker  can  achieve.  Forbidden  to  please 
any  contentious  passion  or  any  frivolous  taste,  he  could  only 
attain  such  a  result  by  sheer  fertility  of  thought.  It  would 
have  been  a  wonderful  fertility  in  any  man  to  have  supplied 
good  matter  in  such  abundance  under  such  restrictions  ;  but 
it  was  far  more  wonderful  in  one  born  to  be  exempt  from  the 
usual  incentives  to  self-culture. 

The  moral  excellences  of  the  Prince  may  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  gathered  from  these  speeches.  The  zeal  which  he 
showed  in  furthering  every  kind  of  progress,  his  many-sided 
sympathy  for  the  manifold  wants  of  the  poor,  his  impartial 
earnestness  in  promoting  their  bodily  health  and  comfort,  as 
well  as  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture  —  all  these  things 
would  have  been  very  praiseworthy  in  a  despotic  sovereign. 
Less  benevolence  has  sufficed  to  canonize  monarchs  of  an  elder 
day.  But  the  benevolence  from  which  these  efforts  proceeded 
was  not  so  striking  or  so  exceptional  as  the  self-restraint  which 
they  indicated.  To  appreciate  properly  the  balance  of  his  great 
qualities,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  man  who  showed  all 
this  earnestness  to  make  the  utmost  of  his  position  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  was  also  the  irresponsible  adviser  of  a 
Constitutional  Sovereign ;  and  that  no  single  Minister  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  has  had  reason  to  complain  of  his 
undue  interference  in  that  capacity.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
an  indolent  Consort  abstaining,  indeed,  from  unconstitutional 
action,  but  making  the  delicacy  of  his  position  an  excuse 
for  total  inactivity.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  prince  in  the  same 
position  full  of  zeal  to  do  good,  and  throwing,  after  the 
manner  of  zealous  men,  the  whole  political  system  of  the 
country  into  confusion  by  impatience  of  contradiction  or  con¬ 
straint.  But  the  union  of  the  two  opposite  excellences  is  rare 
indeed.  Zeal  that  will  bear  to  be  debarred  from  all  the  most 
inviting  fields  of  action  without  suffering  its  own  ardour  to  be 
quenched,  or  fretting  in  sullen  inactivity,  is  a  grace  seldom 
vouchsafed  to  man.  The  same  remarkable  self-restraint  is 
brought  out  still  more  strikingly  in  the  correspondence  that 
relates  to  his  refusal  of  the  Commandership-in-Chief.  All  the 
instincts  of  a  German  Prince  would  naturally  have  urged 
him  to  accept  the  office  which  the  Duke,  in  extreme 
age,  was  unwise  enough  to  press  on  him.  lie  had 
already  betrayed,  in  slight  matters,  an  inclination  to 
reform  the  small  abuses  which  lie  thickly  strewn  in  the 
organization  of  the  English  army.  Nothing  could  be  more 
tempting  than  the  prospect  of  carrying  on,  at  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  without  interference,  benevolent  schemes  which 
would  operate  over  so  wide  an  area,  and  would  return  so 
large  and  early  a  harvest  of  good.  But  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  true  field  of  activity  was  in  the  shade,  and 
from  that  resolution  he  would  suffer  neither  zeal  nor  ambition 
to  seduce  him.  When  we  remember  the  temporary  storm 
that  burst  over  the  Horse  Guards  in  the  year  1855,  we  have 
deep  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  escape  from 
the  political  embarrassments  which  his  self-abnegation  spared  us. 

The  sketch  which  introduces  the  documentary  matter  of 
the  volume  is  well  executed,  by  a  writer  who  knows  how  to 
prevent  the  expression  of  sympathy  from  degenerating  into 
courtiership.  A  vein  of  deep  sadness  runs  through  it,  which 
the  lapse  of  a  year’s  time  has  not  availed  to  soften.  A  few 
words  are  also  added  to  introduce  the  memorandum  in  which 
the  transactions  relating  to  the  Commandership-in-Chief  are 
related.  In  some  of  these,  traceable  perhaps  to  another  hand, 
there  is  a  moving  pathos  to  which  few  will  be  insensible  :  — 
“In  allowing  this  memorandum  of  the  Prince  to  be  pub- 
“  lished,  the  Queen  is  also  actuated  by  another  motive,  in 
“  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  It 
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“  affords  Her  Majesty  a  fitting  opportunity  for  expressing, 
“  in  the  most  clear  and  ample  manner,  that  which  for  many 
“  years  she  has  desired  to  express.  During  the  Prince’s  life, 
“  the  Queen  often  longed  to  make  known  to  the  world  the 
“  ever-present,  watchful,  faithful,  invaluable  aid  which  she 
“  received  from  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  conduct  of  public 
“  affairs.  Her  Majesty  could  hardly  endure,  even  then,  to 
“  be  silent  on  this  subject,  and  not  to  declare  how  much  her 
“  reign  owed  to  him.  And  now  the  Queen  can  no  longer 
“  refrain  from  uttering  what  she  has  so  long  felt,  and  from 
“  proclaiming  the  irreparable  loss  to  the  public  service,  as 
“  well  as  to  herself  and  her  family,  which  the  Prince’s  death 
“  has  occasioned. 

“  The  position  of  Her  Majesty,  for  many  years  accus- 
11  tomed  to  this  loving  aid,  and  now  suddenly  bereft  of  it,  can 
“  with  difficulty  be  imagined  to  the  full  extent  of  its  heaviness 
“  and  sadness.  Desolate  and  sombre,  as  the  Queen  most 
“  deeply  feels,  lies  the  way  before  her  —  a  path,  however,  of 
“  duty  and  of  labour,  which,  relying  on  the  loyal  attachment 
“  and  sympathy  of  her  people,  she  will,  with  God’s  blessing, 
“  strive  to  pursue;  but  where,  she  fears,  her  faltering  steps 
“  will  show  they  lack  the  tender  and  affectionate  support 
“  which  on  all  occasions  Her  Majesty  was  wont  to  receive 
“  from  her  beloved  husband  the  Prince.” 

The  mournful  feelings  under  which  the  above  lines  were 
penned  will  be  deeply  shared  by  all  who  read  this  book.  But 
it  Avill  do  more  than  foster  a  sorrow  that  is  unavailing  now. 
It  will  hold  up,  to  all  who  are  in  any  degree  entrusted  with 
the  interests  of  their  fellow-men,  a  pattern  of  pure  single- 
heartedness  and  unflagging  self-denial  that  is  rare  in  the 
dwellings  of  princes,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
public  man. 


TIIE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

IN  some  respects,  the  President’s  Message  to  Congress  is  the 
most  creditable  document  which  has  been  issued  in  Federal 
America  since  the  commencement  of  the  Avar.  If  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  deficient  in  Avisdom,  in  foresight,  and  in  firmness,  he  at 
least  abstains  from  participating  in  the  blustering  ferocity 
Avhich  habitually  disgraces  the  Republican  platform,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  press.  In  language  and  sentiment,  the  Message 
might  have  been  Avritten  by  a  European  Avho  acknoAvledged 
the  Old  World  restraints  of  honesty  and  good  breeding. 
From  beginning  to  end,  there  is  not  a  spiteful  phrase,  not  an 
insult  to  foreign  PoAvers,  and  not  a  trace  of  bloodthirsty 
animosity  against  the  Scceders.  The  President  neither  ex¬ 
presses  the  gratitude  Avhich  is  professed  by  his  supporters  for 
the  offer  of  French  mediation,  nor  does  he  think  it  necessary 
to  echo  the  resentment  against  the  persevering  neutrality  of 
England.  The  expression  of  his  regret  at  the  continued 
acknowledgment  of  the  Confederates  as  belligerents  is  at  the 
same  time  courteous  in  form,  and  touching  in  its  simplicity. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln  really  believes  that  the  more 
successful  combatant  in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times 
ought  not  even  to  bo  regarded  as  a  belligerent.  It  is 
true  that  his  own  Government  has  been  compelled  to 
allow  the  enemy  all  the  ordinary  rights  of  war ;  but  the 
incapacity  to  understand  that  neutrals  necessarily  recog¬ 
nise  the  same  obvious  facts,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  genuine 
and  aAvlcward  sincerity.  The  same  amiable  obtuseness  is 
displayed  in  the  President’s  singular  boast  that  he  has 
abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  European  Avars  or  revo¬ 
lutions.  If  his  leisure  had  alloAved  him  to  read  the  news¬ 
papers,  he  Avould  have  learned  that  in  the  past  year  there  has 
been  neither  war  nor  revolution  for  him  to  share  in,  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  oavii  unfortunate  country.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
better  to  indulge  in  a  feAv  harmless  blunders  than  to  imitate 
the  majority  of  his  predecessors  by  appealing  to  the  national 
hatred  of  England.  The  introductory  part  of  the  Message  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  as  the  President  reserves  all  his 
energies  for  the  practical  proposal  to  which  he  asks  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  Congress.  Believing  that  he  has 
at  last  discovered  a  method  of  reconciling  the  disaffected 
States,  he  proves,  with  superfluous  earnestness,  that  it  Avould 
be  cheaper  to  compensate  the  slaveoAvners  than  to  carry  out 
emancipation  by  Avar.  In  consideration  of  the  prejudices  and 
economical  difficulties  Avhich  stand  in  the  Avay  of  Abolition,  Mr. 
Lincoln  proposes  to  alloAv  the  long  interval  of  thirty-seven  years, 
or  the  lifetime  of  an  entire  generation.  In  defending  himself 
against  the  charge  of  excessive  moderation,  he  points  out,  with 
unusual  sagacity,  the  inconvenience  Avhich  might  attend  too 
sudden  a  social  revolution.  Although  he  still  adheres  to  his 
impracticable  project  of  removing  the  coloured  population  from 
American  soil,  he  reproves  Avitli  indignant  good  sense  the 
vulgar  jealousy  of  a  supposed  competition  Avith  white  labour. 


As  he  forcibly  observes,  the  emancipated  negroes  would  either 
remain  where  they  are,  or,  migrating  to  the  North,  they  Avould 
leave  their  present  occupations  open  to  Avhite  settlers,  who 
might  take  their  place.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  plan  Avould  be  feasible  and  advantageous  if  only  it 
Avere  about  to  be  adopted. 

Americans  are  the  only  competent  judges  of  questions 
which  arise  on  the  interpretation  of  their  own  constitutional 
Hav  ;  yet  foreigners  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  the 
President  should  overload  his  proposal  with  the  cumbersome 
machinery  which  alone  can  effect  an  amendment  in  the 
Constitution.  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  must  propose  the 
additional  article  for  the  consideration  of  State  Legis¬ 
latures  or  Conventions ;  and  before  the  change  can  take 
effect,  three-fourths  of  the  States,  including  seven  at  least  of 
the  Slave  States,  must  approve  of  the  amendment.  It  is  only 
suggested,  in  substance,  that  States  which  abolish  slavery  before 
the  year  1 900  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certain  rate  of  compensation 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  the  last  Session,  the  President 
induced  Congress  to  bid  for  the  allegiance  of  the  Border 
States  by  a  precisely  similar  offer,  and  slavery  Avas  actually 
abolished  in  the  district  of  Columbia  by  an  Act  which  pro¬ 
vided  compensation  to  the  OAvners.  If  the  Federal  Legislature 
can  buy  off  servitude  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  it  must  be 
equally  competent,  under  the  existing  Constitution,  to  make 
the  tender  of  compensation  general.  In  making  the  consent 
of  several  hostile  Conventions  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
adoption  of  his  measure,  the  President  seems  to  invite  inevi¬ 
table  disappointment.  The  amount  which  Avould  be  required 
for  the  purchase  of  four  millions  of  negroes  is  not  a  conclusive 
objection  to  the  plan,  for  an  equal  sum  Avill  be  absorbed 
by  tAvo  or  three  years  of  continued  Avar ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
argues  that  the  burden  Avill  probably  be  shared,  in  the  year 
1900,  by  five  or  six  times  the  number  of  the  present  popula¬ 
tion.  It  Avould  be  easy  to  sIioav  that  his  estimate  is  ex¬ 
aggerated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  Avith  peace  and 
prosperity,  the  United  States  Avill  soon  outnumber  any  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Every  honest  and  loyal  citizen  Avould 
Avillingly  buy  back  the  adhesion  of  the  South  at  a  price 
Avhich  Avould  probably  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  English 
National  Debt. 

The  candour  of  the  proposal,  and  the  ingenuity  Avhich  is  shoAvn 
in  the  answers  to  possible  objections,  tend  at  first  to  produce 
the  same  careless  credulity  Avhich  Avas  more  deliberately  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  genius  of  Swift  and  Defoe.  The  scheme  is  as 
complete  as  the  cave  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  as  the  proportions 
of  the  King  of  Lilliput.  Its  stereoscopic  solidity  seems  to 
invite  the  touch,  and  yet  a  moment’s  reflection  sIioavs  that  it  is 
no  more  substantial  than  a  jest  or  a  dream.  The  President  is 
moving  in  an  imaginary  region,  Avlierc  he  has  forgotten,  for  the 
moment,  NeAv  Orleans  and  General  Butler,  his  oavii  Negro 
Proclamation,  the  murders  committed  by  M‘Neil  in  Missouri, 
and  the  armies  which  are  Avatching  one  another  across  the 
Rappahannock.  The  gulf  of  blood  Avhich  iioav  separates  North 
and  South  is  bridged  over,  in  his  vision,  until  he  actually 
imagines  that  South  Carolina  Avould  hold  a  Convention  to 
consider  an  amendment,  proposed  by  a  Congress  in  which  the 
State  is  not  represented,  to  a  Constitution  Avhich  the  same 
State  has  repudiated  and  abandoned.  Mr.  Lincoln  lias  not 
even  considered  the  necessity  of  alloAving  an  armistice  for  the 
consideration  of  his  terms  of  peace,  and  he  certainly  is  not 
prepared  to  susp'end  the  blockade  Avhile  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy  are  discharging  their  supposed  obligations  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Through  his  sleepwalking  delusion, 
there  penetrates  some  faint  reminiscence  of  a  precisely 
opposite  policy  Avhich  has  not  even  noAV  been  renounced. 
The  Proclamation  Avhich  confiscates  all  the  slaves  of  rebels — 
or,  in  other  Avords,  all  the  slaves  in  America — is  to  be 
put  in  force  on  January  1,  1863;  and  yet  a  gradual  and 
voluntary  emancipation  is  to  proceed  until  the  end  of  the 
century.  For  practical  purposes,  it  is  idle  to  distinguish 
betAveen  disloyal  OAvners  and  the  general  body  of  slaAreholders 
in  the  Confederate  States.  If  the  negroes  belonging  to  Seceders 
are  to  be  set  free  by  force,  compensation  for  the  residue  Avill 
be  easily  provided.  The  plundered  victims  of  the  laAvless 
Proclamation  control  the  policy  of  the  States  Avhich,  in  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  day-dream,  are  to  vote  for  voluntary  and  compensated 
abolition.  It  seems  that  the  President  can,  by  his  single 
voice,  annihilate  any  description  of  property  ;  but  the  Federal 
Constitution  must  be  remodelled  before  any  chattel  can  be 
bought  for  the  public  service. 

The  oddity  of  the  President’s  mental  condition  Avould  be  best 
understood  by  an  American  Avith  the  aid  of  an  imaginary  illus¬ 
tration  from  a  hypothetical  history  of  the  former  unnatural  rebel¬ 
lion.  If  Lord  North  had,  in  1781,  proposed  to  surrender  the 
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duties  on  the  tea  which  was  thrown  six  years  before  into  Boston 
harbour,  the  Continental  Congress  and  General  Washington 
would  probably  have  thought  that  ill  fortune  had  disturbed  the 
English  Minister’s  intellect.  The  terms  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
gravely  offers  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  Confederates 
before  the  war,  or  at  any  moment  during  its  continuance.  It 
might  possibly  still  be  their  interest  to  re-enter  the  Union  on 
conditions  which  are  essentially  equitable ;  but  they  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  independence,  and  if  for  slavery,  still  not  for  the  price 
of  their  slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  argument  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  restored  because  their  territory  is  almost 
as  large  as  Europe,  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  geographical  portion  to  establish  a  separate 
Government.  If,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  the 
President’s  offer  were  accepted  by  the  South,  the  friends  of 
humanity  would  rejoice  in  the  happy  termination  of  a  war 
which  would  have  proved  itself,  by  such  a  result,  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  wanton  and  purposeless.  As  the  contingency  is  not 
worth  considering,  the  President  can  only  be  congratulated 
on  producing  a  manifesto  which  is  morally  unobjectionable. 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  “  WILD  SHRIEK  OF  FREEDOM.” 

WHEN  an  opera  heroine  goes  mad,  she  is  always  made  to 
betray  her  melancholy  condition  by  incoherently  sing¬ 
ing  snatches  of  the  best  songs  she  had  sung  while  she  was  sane. 
It  is  by  the  light  of  some  such  practice  that  we  must  read  Mr. 
Bright’s  speech  at  Birmingham.  Taken  as  a  sane  speech,  it 
•would  be  a  puzzling  production  from  a  man  of  his  reputed 
power.  It  is  a  jumble  of  wild  rhapsodies,  with  so  little 
mutual  connexion  that  in  one  place  he  actually  contrives  so  to 
put  his  sentences  together  as  to  say  that  the  probable  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  in  consequence  of  this  war, 
is  a  measureless  calamity.  But  as  an  evidence  of  the  state  of 
mind  to  which  the  collapse  of  his  Transatlantic  ideal  has 
reduced  him,  it  is  constructed  with  perfect  theatrical  pro¬ 
priety.  All  the  old  favourite  melodies  with  which  we  have 
been  familiar  for  the  last  twenty  years  reappear  in  beautiful 
disorder  in  this  closing  composition.  The  motif  of  some  twenty 
Indian  speeches  is  first  lightly  rehearsed,  relieved  by  a 
few  roulades  of  new  statistics.  Slight  threads  of  the 
well-known  fantasias,  “  Our  Norman  Masters,”  and  “  Our 
“  untaxed  Press,”  are  occasionally  woven  into  the  ac¬ 
companiment.  An  affectionate  apostrophe  to  his  colleague 
follows.  A  beautiful  touch  of  nature  may  be  traced  in  the 
capricious  fickleness  peculiar  to  the  insane  with  which  the 
refractory  Mr.  Sciiolefield  is  handled.  In  one  place,  he  is  a 
kind  and  affectionate  brother.  Directly  afterwards  he  is,  by  im¬ 
plication,  classed  among  “the  rich  men  depraved  by  their  riches,” 
and  it  is  even  suggested  that  he  is  a  sympathizer  with  those 
“who  would  barter  the  rights  of  millions  that  they  might  bask 
“  in  the  smiles  of  the  great.”  Then  come  our  old  favourites, 
the  costly  monarchy,  the  aristocracy  creating  and  living  on  pa¬ 
tronage,  the  great  army  and  navy,  the  suffering  millions  “  to 
“  be  discontented  and  overthrown” — whatever  that  may  mean 

_ from  all  which  things  England  is  suffering  and  America  is 

free.  And  finally  come  a  few  bars  from  the  great  Reform 

solo _ Mr.  Bright’s  most  celebrated  performance  :  “  In  America 

u  there  are  no  six  millions  of  men  excluded  by  the  Constitu- 
11  tion  from  political  rights ;  there  is  a  free  Church,  a  free 
■“  school,  a  free  hand,  a  free  vote,  a  free  career  for  the  child 
“  of  the  humblest.  No  !  countrymen  -who  work  for  your 
“  living,  remember  that  there  will  be  one  wild  shriek  of 
“  freedom,  to  startle  all  mankind,  if  that  Republic  is 
“  overthrown.”  Whenever  that  last-named  musical  perform¬ 
ance  comes  off  we  trust  that  a  prominent  part  in  the  chorus 
will  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Bright.  We  know  of  no  one  more 
capable,  both  by  long  practice  and  natural  gifts,  of  executing 
a  “  wild  shriek  ”  with  effect. 

But  if  there  is  a  beautiful  and  artistic,  there  is  also  a  painful 
aspect  of  the  mental  affliction  which  has  fallen  on  Mr.  Bright. 
It  is  clear  that  his  melancholy  condition  precludes  him  from 
havin'’-  access  to  the  ordinary  channels  of  information.  He 
(evidently  has  never  heard  of  Fort  M ‘Henry  and  Fort  Lafayette, 
(Or  even  of  Generals  M‘Neil  and  Butler  ;  or  otherwise  he  would 
■not  talk  of  the  free  hand,  the  free  vote,  and  the  free  career  for 
the  child  of  the  humblest.  He  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  imprisonment  without  cause  alleged, 
or  trial  had,  is  quite  as  unlimited  as  in  any  Continental 
State;  or  that  Congress  has  just  refused  to  question  the 
despotic  powers,  in  this  respect,  which  the  President  claims 
and  exercises.  ITe  has  never  apparently  read  an  account 
£)f  the  manner  in  which  free  votes  have  been  exercised 
in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Missouri,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  soldiery.  He  does  not  even  appear 
to  have  read  the  American  constitution ;  or  else  he  would 
know  that  by  the  laws  of  the  North,  as  well  as  of  the 


South,  the  children  of  the  humblest,  if  they  chance  to 
have  a  drop  of  black  blood  in  their  veins,  have  not  only 
no  “free  vote  and  free  career,”  but  are  turned  out  of 
many  of  the  largest  States,  and  are  allowed  a  vote  in 
none.  Pie  cannot  even  have  read  the  accounts  that  the 
Americans  themselves  give  of  their  own  country,  when  he 
asserts  that  in  America  there  is  “  no  aristocracy  creating 
“  and  living  on  patronage.”  It  is  true  the  aristocracy 
was,  and  is,  one  of  adventurers  and  wire-pullers ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Bright  looks  upon  it  with  sympathy  on 
that  account.  But  that  it  creates  and  lives  on  patronage,  the 
most  fanatical  Republican  has  never  ventured  to  deny. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  and  most  delirious  portion  of  all  his 
speech  is  that  in  which  he  sketches  a  new  Indian  policy,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  cotton.  One  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
all  the  world  is  not  a  dream,  or  whether  the  electric  telegraph 
is  not  possessed  by  a  lying  demon  of  Protectionist  sympathies, 
when  we  find  it  reported  that  Mr.  Bright  is  recommending  the 
payment  of  a  Government  bounty  to  the  landlord — in  the  shape 
of  a  remission  of  land-tax  —  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  a  particular  crop.  We  may  soon  expect  to  see 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  at  an  Abolition  meeting,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  elected  President  of  the  Peace  Society.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  most  horrible  symptoms  of  a  certain  sort 
of  insanity  is  that  the  persons  who  have  been  the  most 
piously  brought  up  always  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
most  frightful  outbursts  of  profanity.  We  require  some 
such  theory  to  account  for  this  appalling  lapse  from 
the  pure  gospel  of  Free  Trade.  If  the  land-tax  is  remitted 
upon  the  cotton  lands,  the  deficiency  will  have  to  be 
made  up  by  other  classes  of  the  community.  In  other  words, 
the  other  classes  of  the  community  will  have  to  pay  a 
bounty  to  the  landowners  to  induce  them  to  grow  cotton. 
We  think  we  remember,  some  years  ago,  that  there  Avete 
politicians  who  recommended  that  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  encourage  landlords 
to  grow  wheat.  When  Mr.  Bright  opposed  that  delusion 
with  no  little  virulence,  it  used  to  be  imagined  that  he 
was  disinterestedly  propagating  a  great  economical  dis¬ 
covery.  He  now,  however,  proclaims  to  the  world  that  he, 
like  everybody  else,  is  a  Free-trader,  but  “  with  an  exception.” 
Protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  landlord  is  a  horrible 
robbery ;  protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lancashire  manu¬ 
facturer  is  a  righteous  measure  of  finance.  Verily  the  manes 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck  are  fully  avenged.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  poetical  justice  running  through  this  speech. 
Poor  Lord  Broughton  —  the  seditious  Hobhouse  of  old  days, 
the  friend  of  the  people,  the  Radical  member  for  Westminster — 
little  thought,  when  he  was  being  sent  to  prison  by  his  Tory 
adversaries,  that  he  should  live  to  be  denounced  as  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  “  master  ”  of  the  people,  or  to  be  twitted  with  “  aping 
“  the  Norman  style.”  But  his  fate  is  nothing  to  the  Nemesis 
that  has  pursued  Mr.  Bright,  and  forced  him  to  pillory  himself 
before  the  world.  Mr.  Bright  become  a  Protectionist  on  behalf 
of  Lancashire,  and  a  defender  of  war  on  behalf  of  America,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  political  virtue  of  agitators  which  will 
long  continue  to  furnish  a  useful  warning  to  credulous 
politicians. 

That,  having  been  so  severe  upon  himself,  he  should  be 
somewhat  unfair  upon  his  opponents,  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise.  He  may  be  accurate  in  the  exposition  of  his  own  feelings ; 
but  when  he  speaks  of  the  feelings  of  the  Confederates,  or  of 
the  grounds  of  the  sympathy  they  have  met  with  in  England, 
he  is  dealing  with  mere  figments  of  his  own  brain.  If  the 
Southerners  had  seceded  to  save  slavery,  their  infatuation 
would  have  been  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  for  they  were  exposing  slavery  to  the  most  trying 
danger  through  which  it  has  ever  passed.  Their  motive 
Avas  far  more  simple.  They  seceded  because  they  hated  the 
Northerners,  and  Avould  not  be  ruled  by  them.  It  Avas  the 
same  reason  as  that  Avhich  made  Belgium  revolt  from  Holland, 
and  induced  the  Lombards  to  try  and  shake  off  the  Austrian 
yoke  long  before  it  had  become  oppressive.  It  is  of  little  use 
to  enter  into  the  causes  of  these  national  antipathies.  Some¬ 
times  they  have  a  foundation  —  sometimes  they  are  perfectly 
groundless.  But,  Avliatever  their  origin,  avc  have  always 
recognised  the  right  of  any  nation  to  act  on  them,  if  it  can. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  antipathy  of  the  South,  even  if  it  had 
been  imaginary  at  first,  has  now  so  firm  a  root  in  the  atrocities 
that  have  been  practised  by  F ederal  commanders  and  satraps, 
that  the  possibility  of  its  being  trampled  out  by  conquering 
armies  has  become  a  dream.  The  sympathy  which  Avas  at 
first  Avithheld  from  them,  and  is  hoav  accorded  to  them  so 
universally  in  England,  rests  on  no  tenderness  for  slavery. 
Most  of  us  are  agreed  Avith  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bright — 
somewhat  heedlessly  suffered  to  escape  from  his  lips — that  but 
for  the  Secession  of  the  South  nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
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have  hastened  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  Englishmen  genu¬ 
inely  feel  that  horror  of  causeless  war  which  Mr.  Bright  finds 
it  so  easy  to  put  off  or  to  put  on  at  pleasure.  They  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  reckless  lust  of  territory,  be  it  exhibited 
at  Washington  or  at  Vienna,  which  spares  no  freedom,  and 
shrinks  from  no  bloodshed,  so  that  its  ambitious  ends  can  be 
attained.  Mr.  Bright  closes  his  peroration  by  denouncing 
those  who  seek  “  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne,  and 
“  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.”  Is  not  the  description 
strictly  applicable  to  those  who  profess  themselves  prepared  to 
wage  a  sanguinary  war  to  the  bitter  end — mot  to  abolish 
slavery,  for  they  have  disclaimed  that  object  —  but  simply 
that  their  territory  may  be  more  vast,  and  their  national 
power  more  formidable  against  others  ? 


GREECE  AND  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

IF  the  Greeks  cannot  have  an  English  King,  they  are 
determined  to  make  the  offer  before  they  accept  a  refusal. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  reported  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  is  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  their  remarkable  una¬ 
nimity  ;  and  critical  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  rumour 
would  not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  population  or  of 
their  leaders.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  the  Greeks  to 
undeceive  themselves,  if  necessary,  when  they  have  tested  the 
efficacy  of  their  ready  faith  in  realizing  the  object  of  their 
desire.  The  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  are  not  indispensable 
conditions  of  popular  belief.  Fame,  according  to  the  ancient 
expression,  grows  b}r  moving,  and  the  direction  in  Avhich  she 
travels  matters  little.  When  the  intended  abandonment  of 
the  Septinsular  Protectorate  was  announced  at  Athens  by 
telegraph,  it  was  not  asked  whether  the  message  was  forwarded 
from  London,  from  Liverpool,  from  Marseilles,  or,  perhaps, 
from  some  neighbouring  street.  The  statement  first  assumes 
a  definite  shape  when  it  is  telegraphed  back  to  England,  and 
is  quoted  in  a  semi-official  newspaper  without  a  formal  con¬ 
tradiction.  The  rumour  may  hereafter  be  possibly  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience,  but  at  present  it  is  either  a 
conjecture,  a  feeler,  or  at  most  the  projected  shadow  of  a 
coming  event.  Before  the  Protectorate  can  be  renounced,  the 
English  Government  must  determine  on  adopting  the  measure ; 
Parliament  must  sanction  it ;  and  the  Powers  which  signed  the 
Treaties  of  1815  must  give  their  consent.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  Cabinet  has  as  yet  discussed  the  subject, 
even  if  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  principal  colleagues  have 
taken  it  into  consideration.  An  anonymous  telegram  and  a 
mysterious  paragraph  form  but  unsubstantial  grounds  for  a 
national  conviction ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  find  their  account  in  converting  the  abandonment 
of  the  Islands  into  an  open  question.  The  English,  like  all 
other  expansive  races,  are  habitually  unwilling  to  contract 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  The  voluntary  renunciation 
of  a  province  in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  evacuation  of 
Honduras  and  the  Mosquito  Coast,  in  deference  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  United  States,  furnish  recent  prece¬ 
dents  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  landmarks  of  English 

o 

sovereignty;  but  few  politicians  are  even  aware  of  trans¬ 
actions  which  affect  only  remote  and  barbarous  regions.  The 
evacuation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  would  be  an  event  of 
European  importance ;  and,  if  it  takes  place,  the  first  step  will 
not  consist  in  a  telegraphic  announcement  that  the  cession  is 
completed. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  foreign  Powers  would 
insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the  English  protectorate,  the 
transfer  of  the  islands  to  Greece,  if  it  were  otherwise  thought 
expedient,  would  require  careful  diplomatic  preparation.  It 
is  not  the  true  policy  of  England  to  treat  as  invalid  the  residue 
which  subsequent  events  have  spared  of  the  Treaties  of  1815; 
and  in  alienating,  as  a  simple  possession,  dominions  which  are 
held  under  a  definite  trust,  the  English  Government  would 
commit  an  act  of  usurpation  which  might  serve  as  a  pre¬ 
text  elsewhere  for  more  selfish  encroachments.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  existing  arrangement  was  the  exclusion  of 
Russia  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  nor  is  it  less 
desirable  to  provide  against  the  establishment  of  a  French 
military  port  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  Before 
Corfu  is  surrendered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stipulate,  not 
merely  that  it  shall  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  but  that 
no  other  Power  shall  hereafter  acquire  it,  either  by  negotiation 
or  by  force.  The  holder  of  such  a  security  may  reasonably 
refuse  to  part  with  it,  except  to  a  responsible  and  solvent 
transferee.  It  would  also  be  proper  to  take  some  precaution 
against  the  annoyance  which  might  be  caused  to  Turkey  by 
the  introduction  of  an  unfriendly  Power  into  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  disaffected  province.  Although  the  population 
of  Corfu  is  principally  Greek,  the  island  itself  is  remote 


from  the  present  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  while  it  is 
only  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  Turkish 
territory  of  Albania.  The  possible  claim  to  the  intervening 
districts,  as  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  must 
be  expressly  renounced  by  Greece,  if  the  annexation  is  ever 
seriously  proposed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  project  probably  involves 
a  serious  injury  to  the  islanders  themselves.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  factious  follies  of  successive 
Assemblies,  that  the  respectable  classes  almost  unanimously 
prefer  the  mild  and  regular  Government  of  England  to  the 
experiment  of  union  with  a  country  which  has  hitherto  only 
known  hoiv  to  temper  anarchy  by  corruption.  The  gentry, 
and,  perhaps,  the  peasantry,  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
system  which  displeases  the  agitators  of  the  towns.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands,  as  in  greater  Republics  far  off,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  against  every  politician,  and  a  moderate  and 
intelligent  Corfiote  has  a  better  excuse  than  an  American  for 
his  helplessness  under  a  system  for  which  a  foreign  Government 
is  responsible.  It  pleased  an  English  High  Commissioner  and 
an  English  Secretary  of  State  to  bestow  on  the  Ionian  Islands 
a  Constitution  which  might  have  been  thought  the  worst  that  was 
possible  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  devised  an  aggravation  of  its 
evils.  It  is  true  that  it  has  only  been  preserved,  like  bottled 
fruits,  by  habitual  suspension  of  its  vitality ;  but  the  Pro¬ 
tecting  Government  ought  to  have  vested  the  internal  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Republic  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  and 
wealthy  portion  of  the  community.  The  argument  is  not 
conclusive  against  the  surrender,  but  if  the  question  is  to  be 
raised,  it  may  be  prudent  to  remember  that  it  is  by  no  means 
one-sided.  The  more  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Greek 
pretensions  have,  perhaps,  not  even  considered  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  pensions  to  which  the  credit  of  England  is 
virtually  pledged ;  but  the  incumbrancers  on  the  Ionian  finances 
would  be  justly  dissatisfied  by  an  assignment  of  the  charge  to 
the  Treasury  of  Athens. 

The  interest  of  England  in  retaining  the  Protectorate  is  insig¬ 
nificant,  if  not  imaginary.  The  contribution  of  the  Islands  to 
the  expenses  of  the  English  naval  and  military  administration 
amounts  to  38,000/.  a-year,  an  income  which  by  no  means 
represents  the  Imperial  expenditure  on  the  fortifications  of 
Corfu.  A  foreign  Government  might,  perhaps,  increase  the 
moderate  duties  on  imports ;  but,  at  present,  there  is  no 
privilege  or  discriminating  rate  in  favour  of  English  manu¬ 
factures,  nor  is  the  consumption  of  a  stationary  population  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  in  any  way  important  to  commerce. 
The  military  value  of  Corfu  is  questionable,  although  a 
blundering  official  writer  formerly  argued  that  the  fortress 
commanded  the  Adriatic,  because  a  Russian  frigate  had  not 
ventured  to  expose  itself  to  certain  capture  by  returning  from 
Trieste  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  garrison  would  be  better 
employed  in  guarding  the  vast  defences  of  Malta  than  in 
watching  hostile  fleets  through  telescopes,  as  they  sailed  far 
out  of  range  of  the  batteries.  The  qualified  sovereignty 
which  is  conferred  by  the  Treaty  is  itself  an  anomaly ; 
for,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  Ionian  Republic  is 
already  a  foreign  State.  The  Court  of  Admiralty,  in 
the  last  war,  released  from  capture  an  Ionian  vessel  which 
had  traded  with  a  Russian  port,  on  the  ground  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Republic ;  and  yet  the  Ionians  in 
foreign  countries  enjoy  English  protection,  especially  in  the 
Levant,  where  they  contribute  far  more  than  their  share  to 
the  criminal  population  of  the  ports.  On  the  whole,  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  a  future  cession  seem  to  preponderate,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  Government  of  Greece  succeeds 
in  establishing  order  and  tolerable  administration  at  home.  If 
the  Protectorate  is  abandoned,  the  transfer  will,  unfortunately, 
not  take  the  form  of  an  apanage  bestowed  on  an  English  can¬ 
didate  for  the  throne.  The  Greeks,  however,  with  an  Oriental 
belief  in  personal  influences,  are  supposed,  in  default  of  Prince 
Alfred,  to  think  of  nominating  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Stanley.  It  would  be  cruel  to  silence  a  great  orator  by  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  use  a  foreign  language ;  but  both  candidates  are 
undeniably  remarkable  for  their  acquirements  and  abilities. 
It  might  also  be  advantageous  to  import  the  heir  of  an  earldom 
which  is  far  more  richly  endowed  than  the  kingdom  of 
Greece. 


THE  FINANCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IF  Mr.  Chase’s  facts  could  be  entirely  trusted,  his  position, 
bad  as  it  is,  might  be  thought  better  than  he  had  any  right 
to  anticipate.  He  conjectures  that  the  outstanding  liabilities 
not  yet  brought  to  account  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
2,500,000 /.,  which  amount  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
remained  in  the  Treasury  as  a  nominal  surplus.  It  is  not  easy 
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to  reconcile  this  assumption  with  the  tales  of  unpaid  bounty 
and  arrears  of  pay  with  which  the  New  York  press  has  teemed; 
but  taking  Mr.  Chase’s  own  figures,  the  result  of  the  year 
ending  on  the  3°th  of  June  last  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
The  whole  expenditure  of  the  year  was  a  little  less  than 
i  00,000,000/. — about  the  amount,  if  we  remember  right,  which 
Mr.  Chase  predicted  in  advance.  This,  however,  by  no  means 
represents  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  demanded  by  the 
war,  the  strength  ot  the  army  having  been  largely  increased 
since  the  defeat  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  cost  of  operations 
perhaps  still  more  largely  enhanced. 

The  safest  augury  for  the  future  will  be  supplied  by  seeing 
how  the  comparatively  moderate  outlay  of  the  past  year  has 
been  met,  and  this  appears  clearly  enough  from  the 
report.  Between  ten  and  eleven  millions,  or  rather 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount,  was  raised  by 
taxation.  About  40,000,000 /.  was  got  together  by  loans 
of  various  kinds,  having  two  years  and  upwards  to  run.  A 
further  sum  of  33,000,000/.  was  provided  by  the  easy  process 
of  issuing  inconvertible  notes,  and  the  remaining  gap  was 
filled  up  by  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  other  temporary 
expedients.  This  at  least  is  the  form  in  which  the  account 
is  presented  after  excluding  some  further  temporary  loans 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  matured  obligations 
of  the  previous  year.  The  upshot  therefore  is,  that  a  tenth 
of  the  expenditure  has  been  paid  out  of  the  revenue, 
just  one  half  out  of  taxes  and  regular  loans  combined, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  issue  of  notes  and  I.  O.  U.’s. 
By  these  simple  contrivances  the  year  has  been  tided 
over ;  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  account  may  appear,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  how  Mr.  Chase  could  have 
kept  the  administrative  machine  at  work  by  any  better 
contrivances. 

The  important  inquiry  now  is,  how  the  resources  needed 
for  1863  and  1864  are  to  be  furnished.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  unlimited  amount  of  nominal  money  might  be  raised  by 
giving  increased  activity  to  the  note-printing  engines ;  and  to 
this  tempting  though  fatal  expedient  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  certain  to  come  if  every  other  resource  should 
fail.  But  in  his  promises  Mr.  Chase  is  a  very  orthodox 
financier,  and  he  really  does  seem  to  appreciate  the  formidable 
evils  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper,  in  spite  of  the  flimsy 
arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  premium 
on  gold  does  not  represent  an  actual  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  Nothing  can  be  more  decided  than  his  declarations 
that  he  will  not  seek  to  avail  himself  of  this  resource  beyond  the 
limit  already  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress ;  and  as  that  will 
leave  at  the  most  only  a  margin  of  from  10,000,000/.  to 
15,000,000/.,  it  is  plain  that  the  bulk  of  the  future  expendi¬ 
ture  must  be  defrayed  by  taxation  and  loans.  This  Mr.  Chase 
believes  to  be  practicable,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  war  charges.  The  prospects  are  certainly  gloomy 
enough  for  the  Federals,  though  it  may  wrell  be  that  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  South  are  not  less  serious.  The 
military  and  naval  expenditure  for  1862-3  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Chase  (after  allowing  for  appropriations  which 
may  remain  unexpended,)  at  130,000,000/.  The  repay¬ 
ment  of  short  loans  falling  due,  and  the  interest  on  the 
whole  debt,  will  take  25,000,000 /.  more,  and  the  total 
amount  to  be  provided  for  all  purposes  is  stated  at 
163,000,000/.  The  taxes  which  have  been  voted,  but  not 
yet  enforced,  may,  if  they  can  be  collected  in  full,  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  revenues  of  the  United  States;  and  Mr. 
Chase  is  sanguine  enough  to  estimate  their  produce  at 
34,000,000/.  But  even  this  will  leave,  129,000.000/.  to  be 
raised,  of  which  about  one-third  has  already  been  met  by 
issues  of  notes  and  temporary  obligations  —  and  two-thirds 
remains  to  be  covered  by  a  permanent  loan.  If  any  such 
sum  as  80,000,000/.  should  be  forthcoming,  the  confidence  or 
the  patriotism  of  the  New  York  capitalists  must  be  wonderfully 
tenacious. 

But  this  demand  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  which 
is  threatened,  without  the  least  disguise,  for  the  year  1863-4. 
An  estimate  so  far  in  advance  can  be  little  better  than  a 
guess ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  if  the  war  con¬ 
tinues,  the  results  will  not  be  more  favourable  than  the 
predictions  of  the  report.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
revenue  is  hypothetically  put  down  at  10,000,000/.  beyond 
the  estimate  for  1862  ;  but  the  charge  for  war  and  debt  grows 
faster  than  the  produce  of  taxation,  even  upon  paper;  and  after 
lending  40,000,000/.  in  1861,  and  80,000,000/.  in  1862,  it  is 
expected  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  will  be  able  and 
willing  to  advance  in  the  following  year  the  moderate  sum  of 
130,000,000/.  The  glowing  picture  which  i3  drawn  ol  the 
increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  Union  is  no  doubt 


intended  to  alleviate  the  dismay  which  such  figures  by  them¬ 
selves  would  be  likely  to  occasion ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Chase  really  believes,  and  may  induce  his  countrymen 
to  believe,  that  loans  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  250,000,000/. 
can  be  raised  in  the  Federal  States  on  easy  terms  within  the 
period  of  three  years.  If  these  sanguine  hopes  should  be  realized, 
the  aggregate  National  Debt  will  have  reached  230,000,000 /.  in 
1 863,  and  360,000,000 /.  in  1 864.  Considering  that  the  current 
rate  of  interest  is  already  nearly  7  per  cent.,  and  cannot  but 
rise  when  the  market  is  further  flooded  with  Government 
bonds,  it  is  certain  that  the  annual  charge  of  such  a  debt  would 
become  far  greater  than  that  which  we  endure,  while  there 
certainly  would  not  be  more  than  half  the  available  income  to 
support  it.  In  other  words,  America  would  either  be  bur¬ 
dened  twice  as  heavily  as  England,  or  else  would  be  driven  to 
inevitable  repudiation.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Chase  has  a  fur¬ 
ther  scheme  for  relieving  his  difficulties,  by  substituting  for 
the  existing  circulation  of  private  banks  a  uniform  cur¬ 
rency  of  Government  paper ;  but  it  is  conceded  that 
no  direct  aid  can  be  obtained  from  this  project  until  after 
some  years  have  elapsed,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  adop¬ 
tion  may  be  postponed,  or  its  operation  practically  defeated,  by 
the  opposition  of  banking  corporations  whom  it  is  scarcely  safe 
to  provoke  when  enormous  loans  are  about  to  be  introduced. 

The  alarming  consequences  suggested  by  the  financial 
position  of  the  F ederal  Government  will  not  of  necessity  bring 
the  war  to  a  close ;  but  if  it  is  continued,  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  further  issue  of  Government  notes  should 
be  checked.  However  reluctant  the  Minister  may  be  to 
follow  a  course  which  he  himself  sees  to  be  ruinous,  he  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  manufacture  more  paper  when  every 
other  resource  shall  have  been  exhausted,  and  this  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  understood  by  the  speculators  of  Wall  Street. 
The  firm  stand  which  the  Government  has  apparently  taken 
against  any  addition  to  the  already  redundant  circulation 
ought  to  have  tended  to  raise  the  value  of  the  Government 
paper ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  premium  on  gold — which  had 
just  before  fallen  on  the  receipt  of  the  President’s  Message — 
rose  higher  than  ever  in  response  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  strange  fluctuations  of  the  American  markets,  but, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  these  last  symptoms  of  depression 
afford  an  unmistakeable  indication  of  the  alarm  which  the 
financial  statement  has  produced. 

In  the  midst  of  embarrassments  so  serious  and  immediate  as 
those  which  surround  the  United  States,  it  almost  provokes  a 
smile  to  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  elaborate  Report  of 
the  Treasury  is  devoted  to  a  scheme  of  currency  which  is  not 
expected  to  have  any  immediate  influence,  and  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  return  to 
specie  payment  may  be  facilitated  when  the  rebellion  shall 
have  been  finally  suppressed.  If  there  were  no  purpose  to 
be  served  by  such  disquisitions,  they  might  be  thought  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  reflective  and  philosophic  temper  of  a 
Minister  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  can  quietly  amuse 
himself  with  the  examination  of  problems  entirely  devoid 
of  any  present  practical  interest ;  but  whether  intern 
tionally  or  not,  the  rambling  inquiries  into  which  Mr. 
Chase  carries  his  readers  are  admirably  adapted  to  soothe 
the  uneasiness  which  his  record  of  the  present  state  ol 
affairs  would  be  likely  to  produce.  The  growing  resources  of 
America  in  her  still  enormous  territory,  her  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  her  gold  mines,  and  her  commerce,  are  always  a  fair 
and  a  popular  subject  for  rhetoric.  Even  the  vastness  of  the 
National  Debt  seems  to  gratify  the  omnivorous  vanity  of  the 
people  almost  as  much  as  their  old  privilege  of  being  the 
lightest  taxed  nation  in  the  world  ;  and  the  cheerful  way  in 
which  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  paints  the  coming  triumph  over 
financial  t disorder,  and  the  first  return  to  the  honours  of 
solvency  and  cash,  must  have  done  as  much  as  words  could  do 
to  mitigate  the  gloom  of  an  almost  hopeless  prospect.  If  they 
have  not  altogether  succeeded  in  producing  the  desired  effect, 
the  fault  is  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  not  in  a 
Minister  who  has  told  a  tale  of  something  very  like  impending 
bankruptcy  with  an  apparent  confidence  in  the  future  which 
does  the  highest  credit  to  his  tact  or  his  credulity. 


MR.  COBDEN  AT  MIDHURST. 

MR.  COBDEN  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  meeting  at 
Midhurst,  in  aid  of  the  Lancashire  Relief  Fund,  to  en¬ 
large  on  his  favourite  theme  of  the  mutual  ignorance  of  the 
North  and  South  of  England.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  igno  ¬ 
rance  exists,  although  it  is  only  a  part  of  that  general  ignorance 
which  hides  from  us  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  so  many  of  our 
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neighbours,  and  makes  us  feel  the  circle  in  which  we  are 
really  at  home  so  very  small  a  one.  For  the  benefit  of  his 
Southern  hearers,  Mr.  Cobden  drew  a  sketch  of  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  North;  and,  although 
there  were  few,  if  any,  details  in  it  which  were  absolutely 
new,  there  were  many  which  are  well  worth  consideration 
when  presented  by  a  man  who  has  at  least  the  gift  of  putting 
vigorously  before  his  hearers  whatever  he  chooses  to  describe. 
It  is  very  desirable,  in  many  ways,  that  the  precise  nature  of 
this  industry  should  be  known  and  studied  at  the  present 
crisis  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  most  striking 
results  which  we  gather  from  Mr.  Cobden’s  description  are 
the  energy  and  spirit  by  which  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been 
built  up,  the  eagerness  with  which  men  of  every  degree  of 
wealth  strive  to  have  a  share  in  it,  and  the  extremely  specu¬ 
lative  character  of  the  employment.  If  a  cotton  hand,  in 
prosperous  days,  saved  a  little  money,  the  one  object  of  his 
frugality  and  the  one  dream  of  his  ambition  was  to  invest  his 
little  hoard  in  a  share  of  the  ownership  of  a  mill.  When  he 
became  a  master,  and  ceased  to  be  a  workman,  he  lived  on  a 
small  part  of  his  income,  and  invested  his  savings  in  more 
machinery  and  more  buildings.  He  put  all  his  money,  as 
fast  as  he  made  it,  into  the  mill,  and  thus,  as  he  grew  richer, 
his  riches  assumed  the  one  shape  of  more  bricks  and  more 
engines  and  looms.  To  all  the  whisperings  that  might  have 
bid  him  pause  in  thus  staking  everything  on  one  chance,  and 
to  all  the  suggestions  of  remote  and  possible  calamities,  he 
resolutely  shut  his  ears.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  likelihood  of  overproduction,  for  the  very  excitement 
caused  by  occasional  bad  years  was  part  of  the  attraction  of 
his  peculiar  business  ;  and  he  had,  perhaps,  learnt  to  console 
himself  with  the  comforting  doctrine  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
that  overproduction  really  augmented  the  demand  by  giving 
distant  nations  an  artificial  taste  for  the  calico  offered  them  in 
periods  of  glut  at  an  accidentally  low  rate.  He  troubled  himself 
equally  little  as  to  the  supply  of  his  raw  material.  He  might, 
perhaps,  have  a  dreamy  apprehension  that  it  was  rather  dangerous 
to  be  wholly  dependent  for  cotton  on  a  country  liable  to  the 
risk  of  negro  risings ;  but  he  never  could  have  possibly  anti¬ 
cipated  that  cotton  would  be  denied  because  white  Americans 
fought  against  each  other,  and  England  respected  the  rules  of 
international  law.  All  his  views  were  bounded  by  the 
immediate  production  of  cotton  goods ;  and  his  only  idea  of 
the  future  was  that  of  a  time  when  he  would  own  a  larger 
mill  and  employ  more  hands,  and  turn  out  a  still  more 
fabulous  amount  of  grey  shirtings. 

Thus  Lancashire  has  grown  and  thriven  until,  as  Mr. 
Cobden  says,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  lonelier  valleys  of 
that  damp  region  which  did  not  lately  resound  with  the  buzz 
of  the  cotton  mill.  The  sight,  and  even  the  thought,  of  so 
much  industry  and  energy,  the  spectacle  of  so  many  triumphs 
of  man  over  material  difficulties,  and  of  the  humbly  born 
over  social  obstacles,  can  scarcely  fail  to  affect  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  any  one  who  is  so  keenly  alive  to  the  merits  of 
those  whose  cause  he  espouses  as  Mr.  Cobden.  He  appears 
before  the  South  as  the  champion  and  advocate  of  the  North  ; 
and  he  cannot  bear  that  this  great  creation  of  the  genius  and 
patience  of  the  North,  this  splendid  and  gigantic  branch  of 
English  manufacture,  should  be  treated  as  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  open  to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  less  imposing 
forms  of  Southern  industry.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  throughout  Mr.  Cobden’s  speech  there  lurks  a  feeling  that 
the  cotton  trade  is  a  special  and  sacred  thing,  not  to  be 
roughly  handled  like  the  manufacture  of  such  simple  articles 
as  the  lace  of  Nottingham  and  the  ribbons  of  Coventry,  nor 
to  be  affected  by  the  rough  winds  to  which  agriculture  is 
most  justly  exposed.  Mr.  Cobden  confessed  that,  if  it  were 
practicable,  he  should  like  to  see  the  rules  of  the  Poor 
LaAv  overthrown,  a  novel  exemption  instituted,  the  creations 
of  the  admirable  race  of  small  capitalists  of  the  North 
shielded  from  the  tyrannous  exaction  of  rates  in  the  hour  | 
of  distress,  and  the  cotton  mills  nursed  by  a  benevolent  1 
mother  country  through  the  season  of  distress  until  the 
good  time  returned,  when  as  many  hands  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  ever.  This  cannot  be.  It  is  pardonable  as  the 
dream  of  a  man  who,  though  stern  enough  when  dealing 
out  logic  to  his  enemies,  is  singularly  impulsive  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  behalf  of  his  friends ;  but  common  sense  tells  us 
that  the  cotton  trade  is  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  any 
other  manufacture,  and  must  meet  its  difficulties  as  other 
branches  of  British  industry  have  met  theirs.  There  is  not  the  1 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  however  largely  and  long  the 
State  might  extend  an  exceptional  support  to  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  under  its  present  difficulties,  the  day  would  suddenly 
dawn  when  all  trials  would  be  at  an  end,  and  prosperity  instantly 
commence.  The  manufacturers  will  slowly,  and  by  many  painful 


steps,  emerge  from  the  pit  into  which  they  have  fallen.  Cotton 
will  begin  to  come  in  very  gradually ;  the  quantity  will  be 
scanty  and  precarious,  and  the  quality  variable.  The  millowners 
will  have  to  learn  by  experience  how  many  days  a  week  they 
can  give  work,  how  large  will  be  the  wages  they  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  what  proportion  of  floating  to  fixed  capital  is  absolutely 
essential  at  such  a  time.  In  order  to  find  this  out,  they  must  be 
left  to  themselves,  just  as  the  lacemakers  and  ribbonmakers  have 
been.  If  it  turn  out,  as  may  not  improbably  be  the  case,  that 
the  weaker  masters  cannot  meet  the  strain,  and  that  this  feverish 
short-sighted  anxiety  to  invest  every  possible  shilling  in  bricks 
and  machinery  has  been  a  mistake,  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  it  must  pay  the  penalty  of  their  error.  The  first  of 
all  truths  for  Lancashire  to  lay  to  heart  is,  that  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
that  of  silk,  or  any  other  product  of  nature,  and  that  the  same 
harsh  but  wholesome  discipline  must  be  applied  to  the  one  as 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  Cobden  bears  witness  to  the  soothing  and  tranquillizing 
effect  which  the  consideration  and  charity  of  Englishmen  of 
every  rank,  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  exercised  on. 
the  minds  of  the  suffering  poor  in  Lancashire.  He  must 
acknowledge  that  the  South  has,  in  this  respect,  done  ample 
justice  to  the  North ;  and  that  not  only  have  Southern 
purses  been  freely  opened,  but  a  ready  tribute  of  admira¬ 
tion  has  been  paid,  in  London  and  the  Southern  half  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  bravery  and  long-suffering  of  the  Lancashire 
poor.  The  South  has  given  freely,  it  has  taken  an  unflagging 
interest  in  the  painful  history  of  Northern  distress,  and  it  will 
cheerfully  aid  in  carrying  out  any  scheme  for  assistance  from 
the  Legislature,  the  necessity  for  which  may  be  demonstrated, 
and  the  nature  of  which  is  not  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Mr.  Cobden  takes  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  thinks  that  its  calls  on  us  are  not  nearly  termi¬ 
nated.  He  does  not,  however,  notice  the  probability  that 
the  cotton  manufacture  will  soon  be  partially  resumed ; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  fear  or  foresee  the  danger  that  the  cotton 
hands  should  be  deluded  into  the  notion  that,  as  they  have 
been  the  ministers  of  a  sacred  and  special  industry,  they  ought 
to  be  kept  from  harm  till  the  good  old  times  come  back.  We 
wish  that  even  the  Manchester  Committee  would  speak  out  a 
little  more  plainly  on  this  head.  They  have  an  excellent 
example  close  at  their  doors,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Board  of  Guardians  has  gained  a  singular  and  honour¬ 
able  distinction  as  the  opponent,  for  many  years,  of  the 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Poor-law  Labour  Test, 
which  -was  extorted  by  Lancashire  from  Lord  Derby’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the j Committee,  some  confusion 
seems  to  have  prevailed  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  poor  are  exposed.  It  was  asked  whether  the  cotton 
hands  were  likely  to  remain  in  voluntary  idleness,  and  live  on 
charity,  if  they  could  get  their  old  wages  at  the  mill,  which 
were  three  times  as  mueh  as  the  sum  they  derived  from 
charity  and  the  rates  ?  This  is  not  the  question.  The  poor 
are  not  to  be  kept  by  charity  until  they  can  get  very  high 
wages,  but  until  they  can  get  a  maintenance.  If  the  family  of 
a  cotton-hand  can  live  on  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  that 
sum  is  offered  him  at  a  mill,  he  loses  all  claim  whatever  on 
charity  if  he  does  not  accept  the  offer.  He  is  not  entitled  to 
continue  feeding  on  the  benevolence  of  his  neighbours  because 
he  once  got  five-ana-forty  shillings  a  week  for  the  same 
work.  Directly  lire  mills  offer  the  hands  a  bare  maintenance, 
all  help  from  every  quarter  ought  absolutely  to  cease.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  labourers  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  will  be  re¬ 
ceiving  an  exceptional  protection  which  will  demoralize  them, 
and  create  a  most  ruinous  precedent. 


TILE  SPANIARDS  AND  FRENCH  IN  MEXICO. 

HE  debate  in  the  Spanish  Chamber  on  Mexican  affairs 
has  attracted  more  attention  in  France  than  in  England. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  General  Prim’s  sudden  withdrawal 
of  his  forces  caused  severe  disappointment  in  Spain.  Conscious 
of  a  rapid  advance  in  strength  and  prosperity,  the  country  is 
naturally  anxious  to  mark,  by  an  active  policy,  the  resumption 
of  its  former  rank  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  The 
Moorish  war  of  two  years  ago  was  almost  exclusively  intended 
to  exhibit  the  prowess  of  the  army  and  the  resources  of 
the  Government;  more  recently,  the  former  colony  of  St. 
Domingo  was  resumed  with  the  ostensible  consent  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  or  expedient  to 
extort  satisfaction  for  Mexican  misdoings,  vague  hopes  were 
entertained  of  a  possible  repetition  of  the  splendid  conquest 
of  Cortez.  The  interference  in  Mexico,  which  is  now 
prosecuted  exclusively  by  France,  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
separately  originated  by  Spain ;  and  it  was  only  when 
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the  approaching  despatch  of  the  expedition  was  formally 
announced,  that  England  and  France  proposed  to  take  the 
same  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  claims  of  their  subjects. 
The  terms  of  the  Convention  of  London  were  necessarily 
vague,  as  the  objects  of  the  three  contracting  Powers  were 
essentially  different.  From  first  to  last,  England  only  required 
redress  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future.  The  inten¬ 
tions  of  France  were  only  disclosed  when  the  strange  candi¬ 
dature  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  was  suggested,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  for  a  time,  professed  his  willingness  to 
allow  Spain  the  most  prominent  share  in  the  joint  enterprise. 
The  Count  of  Reus  overshadowed  his  foreign  colleagues  in 
personal  distinction  and  in  political  importance,  and  he  appa¬ 
rently  expected  that  the  glory  or  profit  of  the  war  would 
accrue  chiefly  to  himself  and  his  country.  Having  his  base 
of  operations  in  Cuba,  he  was  enabled  to  land  before  his 
allies  were  ready,  and  the  extravagant  language  of  the  writers 
whom  he  employed,  though  it  may  have  arisen  merely  from 
Castilian  habits  of  grandiloquence,  afforded  some  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  he  meditated  schemes  of  conquest  and  annexation. 
If  the  French  had  been  contented  with  a  subordinate  part,  the 
discrepancy  of  English  and  Spanish  policy  would  inevitably 
have  betrayed  itself ;  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  alli¬ 
ance  broke  down  through  the  collision  of  two  rival  ambitions. 

The  Count  of  Reus  now  professes  to  hold  the  English  doc¬ 
trine  that  a  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the  actual  Government  of 
Mexico  Avas  in  itself  an  act  of  interference.  He  asserts  that 
there  is  no  Royalist  party  in  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Almonte  and  four  or  five  of  his  associates,  who  have 
■contrived  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  France.  He  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  formed  a  different  opinion  if  he  had  not  discovered 
the  aggressive  character  of  French  policy  in  Mexico ;  but  he 
judged  rightly  that,  in  a  joint  conquest,  the  stronger  confede¬ 
rate  would  dictate  the  policy  of  the  alliance  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  rewards  of  success.  In  the  discussions  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  rupture,  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
courtesy  and  good  faith,  and  the  annoyance  and  disappointment 
which  he  caused  by  his  secession  in  some  degree  confirm  his 
estimate  of  French  policy.  M.  Billault,  in  his  official 
account  of  the  transaction  during  the  debates  on  the  Ad¬ 
dress,  referred  with  unusual  asperity  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  General ;  and  the  Emferok  himself  betrayed  an 
unusual  want  of  temper  and  prudence  in  the  reproof  which  he 
afterwards  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The  Spanish 
Government,  on  the  whole,  approved  of  General  Prim’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  failure  of  the  Mexican 
scheme  was  in  the  highest  degree  unwelcome.  Marshal 
O’Donnell  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  a  new  Convention 
should  be  arranged,  and  he  would  apparently  have  been 
whiling  to  acquiesce  in  the  French  policy  of  occupying  the 
city  of  Mexico.  To  .the  surprise  and  vexation  of  the 
Spanish  Minister,  it  was  answered  that  the  co-operation 
of  Spain  would  be  hereafter  welcome,  but  that,  for  the  present, 
the  military  honour  of  France  required  the  separate  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war.  Having,  in  the  first  instance,  only  taken  a 
share  in  an  undertaking  already  projected,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  has,  by  accident  or  design,  excluded  his  partners, 
and  he  now  refuses  to  form  a  new  firm. 

The  extraordinary  length  of  General  Prim’s  apology  pro¬ 
bably  indicates  a  knowledge  that  his  conduct  has  not  given 
general  satisfaction.  It  was  probably  judicious  to  abstain 
from  participation  in  French  projects  of  conquest,  but  the 
Spaniards  are  not  satisfied  with  an  excuse  which  is  founded 
on  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  independence  of  Mexico.  They 
intended,  like  the  French,  to  overthrow  Juarez,  and  to  place 
the  clerical  party  in  power ;  and  General  Prim  himself  remon¬ 
strated  when  Commodore  Dunlop  refused  to  allow  Miramon  to 
land  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  conduct  of  England  is  perhaps  more 
defensible  than  that  of  either  Spain  or  France,  except  that  it  was 
highly  inexpedient  to  form  an  alliance  without  more  strictly 
defining  its  objects.  Lord  Palmerston’s  simplicity  and  in¬ 
experience  can  scarcely  have  led  him  to  believe  that  France 
was  sending  out  a  costly  armament  merely  to  support  negotia¬ 
tions,  or  that  Spain  was  exclusively  influenced  by  a  pious 
regard  for  the  rights  of  bondholders.  His  own  agents  must 
have  satisfied  him  that  J uarez  and  his  party,  with  all  their 
numerous  faults,  were  less  dishonest  and  savage  than  the 
clerical  faction  of  Mi ramons  and  Almontes.  It  was,  happily, 
not  the  duty  of  England  to  interfere  with  plans  which  could 
scarcely  deteriorate  the  condition  of  a  worthless  and  anarchic 
republic ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
fight  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  for  the  Austrian 
Archduke’s  promised  crown.  Having  got  into  the  scrape,  the 
English  Government  adopted  the  best  remaining  course  by 
getting  out  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  motives  and 


feelings  of  Spain  are  more  complicated,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  should  betray  strong  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

The  Count  of  Reus  will  nevertheless  receive  the  approval  of 
his  countrymen,  if  the  difficulties  of  the  French  in  Mexico 
prove  insurmountable.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
Spanish  army,  French  soldiers  are  certainly  not  less  efficient ; 
and  if  General  Forey  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  himself  in 
Mexico,  it  may  be  assumed  that  General  Prim  would  not  have 
been  more  successful.  The  French  are  not  likely  to  be  defeated 
in  the  field  by  any  army  which  can  be  collected  in  Mexico, 
and  although  the  country  has  been  wasted  in  their  front,  they 
will  probably  find  means  both  of  marching  on  the  capital 
and  of  maintaining  their  communications  with  the  coast. 
At  present,  it  is  more  difficult  to  foresee  any  method  by 
which  they  can  honourably  retire  from  their  enterprise.  The 
dislike  of  foreigners  which  survives  the  nobler  elements  of 
patriotism  is  teaching  the  very  Mexicans  to  obey  their 
Government,  and  to  abstain,  in  the  presence  of  an  invader, 
from  cutting  each  other’s  throats.  If  the  exasperation  of  the 
people  continues  and  increases,  it  will  not  even  be  possible  to 
create  a  new  Government  by  universal  suffrage.  Because 
France  has  arbitrarily  excluded  Juarez,  the  Mexicans  will 
vote  for  no  other  President,  or  they  will  refuse  to  vote  at  all. 
The  occupation  of  the  capital  will  not  involve  the  possession 
of  the  provinces,  for  the  faint  vitality  of  a  low  political 
organization  is  almost  equally  diffused.  The  alliance  of  the 
clerical  faction  with  the  intruder  will  furnish  a  reason  for 
ecclesiastical  confiscations,  and  purchasers  of  Church  lands 
may  always  be  relied  on  as  steady  opponents  of  reaction. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  Count  of  Reus  sacrificed  neither 
gain  nor  glory,  his  countrymen  will  approve  of  his  inde¬ 
pendent  action. 


THE  PRISON  AND  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

MR.  CLAY  —  no  mean  authority  on  the  subject  —  in  a 
recent  paper  on  the  English  and  Irish  Convict  Systems, 
in  condemnation  of  the  English  system,  states  summarily  that 
“  high  rations  and  high  gratuities  are  its  two  mainstays.” 
And  even  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  who  has  an  almost  personal  quarrel 
with  the  Irish  system,  and  therefore  with  Mr.  Clay,  says  that 
u  in  looking  out  for  effective  means  of  repression  we  shall  find 
“  them  in  hard  labour,  hard  fare,  and  a  hard  bed;  ”  though,  of 
course,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  impossible,  except  in  short 
terms  of  imprisonment,  to  continue  this  discipline,  “  so  entirely 
“  distasteful  to  rogues  and  vagabonds,”  because  he  considers 
the  first  object  of  a  prison  to  be  to  reform  offenders  rather 
than  to  deter  from  crime.  We  have,  therefore,  testimonies  from 
opposite  sides  to  the  same  effect :  first,  that  criminals  do  not 
like  being  under-fed ;  and  next,  that  our  criminals,  except 
under  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  are,  and  are  intended  to 
be,  highly  fed.  What  penal  discipline  in  fact  is  we  have  lately 
had  several  testimonies.  Wre  select  some  of  the  most  recent. 
“A  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,”  arguing  against  Justice 
Byles’s  dictum  that  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  a  criminal 
of  his  health,  which  is  his  only  stock-in-trade,  asserts  in 
the  Times ,  that  convicts  at  Dartmoor  or  Portland  “  have 
“  quite  as  much  society  and  intercourse  as  paupers;”  and 
that  “  a  convict  has  been  known  to  taunt  a  sentry  that 
“  the  leavings  of  his  dinner  were  better  than  the  soldier’s 
“  rations.”  Baron  Bramwell,  at  Nottingham,  declared  that 
“  penal  servitude  was  wanting  in  the  essential  element 
“  of  punishment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  attended  by  no 
“  pain  or  suffering.”  The  Grand  Jury  of  Lincoln,  in 
their  presentment,  “  consider  any  system  of  management  in 
“  penal  gaols  which  furnishes  convicted  criminals  and  felons 
“  a  better  dietary  and  more  advantages  than  are  afforded 
“  to  the  aged  and  unfortunate  poor  in  the  unions  and  work- 
“  houses,  to  be  reprehensible;”  and  they  goon  to  contrast 
Lancashire  distress  with  the  prison-house  fare  of  plentiful  meat 
and  drink.  Mr.  Adderley,  a  strong  opponent  of  the  revival  of 
transpor  tation,  advocates  “  increased  severity  in  penal  punish - 
“  ment,”  and  goes  the  length  of  suggesting  the  cat-o’-nine  tails. 
A  lady  writing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor  reminds 
us  that  ten  years  ago  there  were  actual  riots  at  Tavistock,  and 
that  the  prison  meat-carts  were  stopped,  because  the  pooi 
thought  they  had  a  better  right  to  the  generous  diet  than  those 
rogues  in  prison  pampered  on  the  best  of  beef  and  mutton.  The 
lady  asks,  “  how  it  is  that,  if  the  only  excuse  urged  for  a  high 
“  prison  diet  is  the  lowering  effect  of  confinement  within  walls, 
“  the  very  same  or  even  a  better  dietary  is  given  to  men  working 
“  in  the  open  air  ?  ”  “  Why,”  she  says,  “  should  criminals 

u  working  in  the  open  air  have  better  food  than  a  Devonshire 
“  peasant?  Why  should  the  criminal’s  day’s  work  be  a  farce? 
“Why  should  punishment  be  conducted  on  a  system  which, 
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“  because  useless,  is  wicked  ?  ”  A  facetious  burglar,  previously 
convicted,  and  therefore  again  let  loose  on  society,  and  who  is 
stated  to  have  employed  his  time  so  well  as  to  have  assisted 
at  no  less  than  twenty  burglaries,  thanked  Justice  Keating 
at  the  present  York  Assizes  for  ten  years’  'penal  servitude, 
observing,  “  I  shall  get  fat.”  But  in  Dublin  occurred  the 
most  typical  and  instructive  case.  Twenty-three  paupers 
were  convicted  of  attempting  to  burn  down  the  workhouse 
of  which  they  were  inmates  with  the  express  and  avowed 
object  of  exchanging  the  hard  quarters  of  penury  for  the 
luxurious  living  of  the  felon.  “  Thank  your  Lordship,  we 
“  have  got  out  of  hell  at  all  events,”  was  the  pleasant  and 
cheerful  reply  to  the  sentence  which  awarded  four  years 
of  petting  and  feeding  to  these  discriminating  young  per¬ 
sons.  Finally,  we  have  the  important  testimony  of  a  clear¬ 
headed  and  impartial  official,  the  present  chaplain  of  Newgate, 
to  the  effect  that  the  re-committed  and  re-convicted  prisoners 
are  the  most  orderly,  teachable,  tractable  and  pious  inmates 
of  the  gaol;  but  —  they  are  not  reformed.  They  are  up  to 
the  necessities  of  the  place.  They  know  that  specious  good 
conduct  will  abridge  the  term  of  their  confinement,  and  that 
they  have  only  to  behave  well  in  prison  to  leave  it  soon, 
decorated  with  testimonials  and  enriched  in  purse. 

W e  have  selected  our  facts  from  only  a  single  newspaper,  and 
not  one  of  these  extracts  dates  further  back  than  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  garotte  cases  may  be  exaggerated,  and  the  panic  may  have 
arisen  on  insufficient  grounds  ;  but  here  is  a  converging  series 
of  testimonies  to  the  important  and  undeniable  fact  that  our 
existing  system  of  punishment  is  a  mockery  and  delusion — that 
in  no  sense  is  it  punishment,  nor  does  it  seriously  pretend  to  be 
punishment,  because  its  main  object,  to  which  even  its  hollow 
show  of  punitive  justice  is  rigidly  subordinated,  is  the  supposed 
welfare  of  the  felon,  while  even  in  this  respect  it  is  a  total  failure. 
It  neither  deters  from  crime  nor  reforms  the  criminal.  The  details 
of  the  system  are  even  worse  than  its  principle.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb 
himself  quotes  instances  of  “  prisoners  who,  on  hearing  that  they 
“  were  to  have  a  fortnight  with  hard  labour,  have  thrown  them- 
“  selves  on  the  mercy  of  the  magistrates  to  give  them  a  longer 
“  sentence,  not  with  a  view  to  profiting  by  the  instruction,  but 
u  that  they  might  get  into  a  higher  class  of  diet.”  That  is  to  say, 
it  answers  better  to  be  a  great  rogue  than  a  small  one  ;  and  it 
answers  much  better  to  be  a  rogue  than  an  honest  man.  We 
find  that  the  prisoner’s  friends  are  constantly  talking  of  a  social 
crisis  which  is  to  occur  if  we  do  not  reform  our  prisoners. 
Whether  such  has  not  already  arrived  in  this  process  of  refor¬ 
mation  is  now  the  question  of  the  day.  Nor  have  we  yet  come 
to  the  worst  results  of  the  present  “  system.”  So  confident  are 
its  advocates  in  its  results  that  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  anticipates  that 
happy  time  when,  in  the  case  of  long  imprisonments,  “the 
“  penal  character  of  hard  labour  may  safely  be  effaced  from  the 
“  system,  and  give  place  to  instruction,  industrial  training,  and 
“  encouragement  to  do  well.”  Unless,  therefore,  we  resist  at 
once,  penal  punishment  will  not  much  longer  exist,  even  in 
name.  The  prisons  will  be  more  luxurious,  and  their  inte¬ 
resting  inmates  will  be  more  highly  fed  and  more  elaborately 
petted  and  cared  for ;  our  moral  greenhouses  will  become 
stoves ;  and  the  happiest  lot  in  life  will  be  to  be  a  thief  and  a 
robber.  As  we  gather  from  the  various  testimonies  before 
us,  the  thief’s  life  is  as  much  a  profession  as  any  other.  There 
are  districts  in  which  the  thief  is  indigenous.  He  is,  in 
his  way,  born  in  the  purple  of  vice.  Academies  of  thieving 
exist,  and  it  is  not  permitted  by  our  laws  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  growth  and  education  of  crime  by  dealing  with  well- 
known  rogues  and  robbers  unless  detected  in  flagrante  delicto. 
So  cunningly  is  the  youthful  postulant  for  the  honours  of  the 
Old  Bailey  instructed,  that  he  knows  the  exact  sort  and  range 
of  crime  which  will,  if  detected,  ensure  him  the  disciplinary, 
rather  than  the  punitive  sentence — that  is,  good  fare  every 
day,  and  residence  in  a  handsome,  healthy  house  at  the  public 
expense.  The  skilled  thief  will  only  condescend  to  crimes 
which  involve  penal  servitude  for  a  few  years.  The  two  or 
three  months  ot  hard  labour  is  no  joke.  It  means  what  it 
says,  two  or  three  months  of  real  hard  labour  and  bad  dinners. 
But  two  years  or  four  years,  by  the  arithmetical  jugglery  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  means  a  certain  number  of  months  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  trained  skill  in  hypocrisy  and  cant  of  the  clever 
felon.  Health,  peace  of  mind,  light  work,  agreeable  books, 
and  the  happy  consciousness  ot  humbugging  the  chaplain,  are 
no  bad  things  to  ensure  sound  sleep  and  a’  good  digestion ; 
especially  if,  as  in  the  English  system,  the  warders  are  made 
a  party  to  the  transaction.  That  is,  as  their  gratuities  are 
apportioned  to  the  amount  of  penitence  and  reformation 
displayed  by  their  charges,  it  becomes  the  warder’s  interest  “  to 
“  make  the  best  of  his  felons,  and  his  easiest  plan  is  to  dispense 
“  good  conduct  badges  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  to  keep  every  - 
“  body  in  good  humour.”  Everything  brightens  as  the  term  of 


punishment  goes  on.  The  appeal  to  fear,  which  was  on  the 
felon’s  very  entrance  into  prison  timid,  is  gradually  hushed  alto¬ 
gether.  From  Pentonville  to  Dartmoor  is  an  exchange  from 
dulness  and  short  commons  to  the  finest  air  in  England,  light 
work  and  companionship,  abundant  food  of  the  best  sort,  and  an 
ascending  scale  of  gratuities.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
absence  of  the  beau,  sexe  —  and  perhaps  prison  philanthropists 
will  soon  do  something  to  add  the  charms  of  female  society  to 
the  convict’s  happy  lot  —  the  honest  labourer’s  life  is  purga¬ 
tory,  that  of  the  workhouse  inmate  “  hell,”  as  the  Irish  girls 
express  it,  compared  with  this  Arcadian  scene.  If  a 
shower  of  rain  comes  on,  the  gentleman  passing  the  season  in 
Devonshire  shoulders  his  easy  spade  and  betakes  himself 
to  a  weather-proof  shed,  and  in  the  pleasant  companionship 
of  his  pals  shows  how  cribs  were  broken,  and  anticipates  the 
dear  delight  of  breaking  them  again.  At  last  the  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  some  thirty-six  months,  glide,  like  the  days  of 
Thalaba,  happily  and  noiselessly  away  ;  and  the  convict,  re¬ 
formed,  ticketed  and  certificated,  renewed  in  health  and  spirits, 
well  clothed,  and  with  money  in  his  pocket,  positis  novus  exuviis 
nitidusque  juventa,  surveys  mankind  from  Hackney  to  Padding¬ 
ton,  and  marks  out  a  new  wrorld  of  crime  for  new  conquests. 

Now  contrast  this  felon’s  lot  with  that  of  the  workhouse  in¬ 
mate.  Poverty  or  disease,  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mortal  life,  have  brought  a  man  to  the  union.  His  fare  is  of 
the  meagrest.  His  work  is  oakum-picking,  at  once  the  dullest 
and  the  hardest.  The  labour-test  is  inflexibly  applied.  The 
workhouse  is  made,  and  very  properly  made,  repulsive,  and 
indeed  terrific.  It  is  known  to  be  so ;  and  many  a  poor  man 
would  rather  starve  than  enter  the  workhouse.  Would  he 
rather  starve  than  enter  the  gaol?  If  the  present  system  of 
so-called  punishment  does  not  offer  an  absolute  inducement 
to  crime,  it  neither  deters  from  crime  nor  reforms  the  offender. 
The  newspapers  teem  with  proofs  of  both  facts.  The  Grand 
Juries,  the  Judges,  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  experts  of  all 
kinds,  prison  chaplains,  and  the  patrons  of  reformatories,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Baker  and  Mr.  Adderley,  are  unanimous.  Only  Sir 
George  Grey  amid  the  universal  consternation  is  serene,  and 
amid  the  universal  conviction  of  failure  holds  to  his  own,  and 
to  “  the  system.”  The  spectacle  of  the  great  man  unshaken 
amid  crashing  worlds  is  sublime.  The  spectacle  of  authority 
impassive,  obstinate,  and  unintelligent  amidst  collapsing  society 
presents  the  next  step  to  the  sublime.  “  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  all,”  observes  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  surveying  the 
triumphs  of  his  own  handiwork,  “  that  the  gravest  apprehen- 
“  sions  were  created  in  the  public  mind  by  the  bare  prospect 
“  of  a  cessation  of  transportation,  and  the  release  of  so 
“  many  desperate  characters  at  home.  It  was  thought  by 
“  some  that  organized  gangs  of  robbers  would  be  found. 
“  at  the  corner  of  all  the  streets,  &c.  &c.  I,  for  one,  did 
“  not  share  those  fears,  nor  entertain  those  expectations,  and 
“  the  general  result  has,  I  think,  proved  that  I  was  not  far 
“  wrong.”  If  Sir  Joshua  is  not  far  wrong,  the  Police  Reports 
are  very  wrong,  the  Assize  Calendar  is  very  wrong,  the 
Judges,  Police  Magistrates  and  Juries,  are  all  very  wrong. 
If  “  the  system  ”  has  been  a  success,  we  can  only  hope  for  its 
failure.  Its  success  has  reduced  London  to  a  far  worse  social 
state  than  it  had  known  before  during  the  present  century. 

What  is  to  be  done  is  now  the  question  ?  We  are  not 
disposed,  with  Benedick,  to  rack  our  brains  “  in  devising  rare 
“  punishments.”  The  question  of  reviving  transportation,  at 
least  of  settling  its  seat,  is  not  an  easy  one.  In  our  heart 
of  hearts  we  are  not,  as  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  charitably  suggests 
of  most  of  the  critics  of  “  the  system,”  in  favour  of  the  gal¬ 
lows,  nor  of  perpetual  and  solitary  imprisonment.  We 
do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  whip,  the  galleys,  the  hulks, 
or  the  brand.  But,  at  any  rate,  such  punishment  as  we 
have  may  be  made  really  penal.  There  was  an  old  and 
wholesome  fashion  of  punishing  criminals  on  the  very  scene 
of  their  crimes,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  associates.  A 
criminal  was  pilloried  or  flogged  where  his  old  friends  could 
see  their  companion’s  fate.  What  if  this  principle  were  recurred 
to  ?  S.  G.  O.  tells  us,  in  his  fantastic  language,  that  there  are 
in  and  about  London  certain  well-known  “  Guilt  Gardens.” 
What  if  our  moral  gardeners  were  to  make  these  nursery 
plots  the  scene  of  some  good  experiments  in  the  art  and 
practice  of  punishment?  What  if  Baron  Bramwell’s  friends 
"were  marched  in  a  gang  every  day  down  the  New  Cut,  or 
through  Whitechapel,  or  in  files  along  St.  George’s  in  the 
East,  each  with  a  stout  chain  and  ball,  after  the  sensible 
Italian  fashion,  attached  to  his  leg,  and  compelled  for  twelve 
dreary  hours  to  scrub  the  streets,  which  are  dirty  enough, 
clothed,  not  in  warm  prison  costume,  but  in  the  rags 
and  rotten  shoes  of  the  lowest  beggar  ?  And  what  if  to 
this  real  hard  work  were  added  something  lower  than  work- 
house  diet?  It  would  be  very  cruel.  No  doubt.  It  would, 
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as  Justice  Byles  objects,  destroy  the  labouring  man’s  only 
property,  bis  health.  Possibly.  It  would  be  horribly  un- 
English.  Undoubtedly.  And  it  might,  perhaps,  harden  the 
felon.  We  should  not  know  this  till  we  tried  ;  it  might, 
and  again  it  might  not.  But  no  great  matter  if  it  did, 
though  it  would  seem  impossible  to  indurate  our  present  in- 
corrigibles.  This  much  is,  however,  certain  —  that  the  daily 
sight  of  these  pale,  squalid,  emaciated  wretches,  wor king  hard, 
and  all  day  long,  in  hunger,  and  cold,  and  misery,  and  filth, 
would  most  certainly  tell  on  their  old  associates.  It  would  stop 
the  rising  generation  of  garotters.  It  would  do  something, 
which  “  the  system  ”  does  not,  towards  realising,  what  the  old- 
fashioned  book  calls,  ic  the  law,  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers.” 


PUBLIC  TASTE. 

B.  DION  BOUCICAULT  is  going  to  give  us  a  new  sort  of 
theatre,  and  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Times  to  tell  us 
what  we  are  to  expect.  We  are  to  have  an  amount  of  theatrical 
comfort  which  will  quite  bewilder  us,  and  make  us  forget  at  first 
that  we  are  in  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  and  will  tempt  us  to 
dream  we  are  in  a  small  town  in  Germany.  There  is  a  dash,  an 
energy,  and  a  magnificence  about  the  description  which  overpower 
and,  at  the  same  time,  inspirit  us.  The  Astley’s  of  our  youth  is 
gone,  but  then  a  glorified  Astley’s  has  arisen.  Even  the  process 
of  destruction  necessary  before  Mr.  Boucicault  could  realize  his 
conceptions  has  a  sublimity  of  its  own.  The  first  thing  we 
did,  says  the  artist,  was  to  “  gut  the  auditorium.”  Here  is  the 
apotheosis  of  our  old  familiar  stalls,  and  pit,  and  boxes.  They 
have  gone  the  way  of  all  earthly  materials,  but  they  have  gone 
in  a  glorious  and  dashing  way.  They  have  perished  under  the 
form  of  a  “  gutted  auditorium.”  And,  if  we  may  trust  Mr. 
Boucicault,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  they  should  have 
perished,  for  we  are  going  to  have  something  much  better 
instead.  The  lines  of  sight  have  been  corrected ;  the  absurd 
method  oi  lighting,  so  long  triumphant  over  common  sense 
in  the  theatres,  has  been  done  away  with ;  the  seats  are  to 
be  comfortable  ;  and  so  ingenious  and  complete  has  been  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  stage  machinery,  and  so  great  the  consequent  lessen¬ 
ing  of  expense,  lhat  we  are  to  go  to  the  stalls  for  three  shillings 
and  to  the  boxes  for  two.  To  these  great  improvements  an  addi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  before  long,  which  really  marks  a  master  mind. 
Six  adjacent  houses  are  to  be  pulled  down  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  spacious  hall,  in  wrhich  the  anxious  public  may  wait  com¬ 
fortably  until  the  doors  are  open.  This  vigilant  care  for  people 
who  are  not  in  the  theatre,  but  who  are  only  going  to  go  in,  is 
beyond  our  wildest  dreams  of  what  any  manager  would  do  for  us. 
There  is  also  a  description  of  the  ventilation  and  the  roof,  but 
herds  Mr.  Boucicault’s  language  is  not  so  clear  as  we  could  wish, 
and  we  cannot  make  out  whether  at  our  old  humble  Astley’s 
there  is  at  this  moment  a  ceiling  of  wire  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
oblate  dome,  or  whether  this  is  what  the  ceiling  would  be  like 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  theatres.  But  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  done  enough  to  make  us  very  grateful  to  him. 
It  is  e\ident  that,  if  his  theatre  is  a  pecuniary  success,  he  will 
force  other  managers  to  imitate  his  example,  and  that  to  him  the 
Londoner  will  owe  the  institution  of  theatres  so  contrived  as  to 
make  the  spectacle  bright  and  pleasant,  and  to  give  the  spectator 
ail  the  physical  comfort  he  can  reasonably  require. 

This  is  a  very  great  thing.  We  go  to  theatres  because  we  want 
amusement,  and  a  man  is  a  public  benefactor  v'ho  arranges  that 
our  amusement  shall  not  be  so  seriously  impaired  as  it  is  at  present 
by  glaring  footlights,  and  bad  smells,  and  hard  narrow  seats,  half 
of  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  spectator  must  either  look 
straight  into  the  slips,  or  screw  his  eyes  into  a  perpetual  squint. 
The  achievement  of  Mr.  Boucicault  is,  if  carried  out,  a  very  great 
achievement,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  realizes  that 
modest  sum  of  20,000 1.  a  year  net  profit  which  he  estimates  as 
the  proper  perquisite  of  the  manager  of  a  theatre.  But,  after  all, 
a  theatre  is  a  place  where  plays  are  performed,  and  the  play 
cannot  but  be  the  main  thing.  We  therefore  turn  -with  some 
interest  10  see  what  are  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  produced  under 
this  oblate  dome,  and  to  exhibit  which  the  auditorium  has  been 
gutted  and  so  greatly  improved.  When  that  spacious  hall  is 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  six  condemned  houses,  what  are  the 
dramas,  we  should  like  to  ask,  which  will  occupy  the  imagination  of 
the  crowds  that  will  pace  up  and  down  there,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  get  places  f  A  feeling  of  disappointment  creeps  over  us  as  we 
read  the  advertisement.  The  ancient  Astley’s  has  been  swept 
awav,  the  auditorium  has  been  gutted,  a  new  acoustic  form 
has  been  given  to  the  proscenium,  the  oblate  dome  of  wire  has  been 
constructed  or  projected,  and,  as  he  confides  to  us,  Mr  Boucicault 
has  spent  1 ,000/.  more  than  he  can  well  afiord,  in  order  that  a 
grateful  audience  may  have  the  privilege  of  looking  at  The 
Belief  of  Lucknow,  and  a  pantomime  about  Lord  Dundreary. 
The  Relief  of  Lucknow  is  a  sham  Oriental  melodrama,  and  a  panto¬ 
mime  about  Lord  Dundreary,  even  if  clever  and  greatly  beyond  all 
expectation,  can,  at  the  best,  be  but  an  amplification  of  a  very 
stale  joke,  borrowed  from  the  repertory  of  another  theatre.  Lord 
Dundreary  has  grown  to  be  a  perfect  nuisance.  He  is  the  standing 
joke  of  all  the  people  whose  only  notion  of  a  joke  is  to  have  a 
standing  joke  and  live  on  it.  Mr.  Sothern  turned  out  a  trifling 
but  ingenious  and  original  not  elty,  which,  by  this  time,  must 
have  equally  bored  and  enriched  him.  Since  his  success  familiar¬ 


ized  London  with  the  notion  of  a  puzzle-headed  daudy,  every 
small  joker  and  play  writer  has  made  his  little  capital  out  of  some 
faint  extension  of  the  original  conception.  If  Mr.  Boucicault  was 
to  start  with  a  melodrama  and  a  pantomime,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  selected  pieces  with  less  promise,  except  for  those  who  care 
for  nothing  but  smart  scenery,  and  gunpowder,  and  repetitions  of 
hackneyed  fun. 

In  all  probability,  Mr.  Boucicault  is  quite  right.  If  a  man  goes 
and  guts  auditoriums,  and  spends  “a  thousand  or  so ”  more  than 
he  can  prudently  afford,  and  announces  that  by  subtle  arrange¬ 
ments  of  oblate  domes  and  stago  machinery  he  can  clear  20,000’. 
a  year,  he  must  give  the  public  what  it  will  most  readily  pay  to 
see.  Mr.  Boucicault  may  be  supposed  to  know  his  business  by 
this  time,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  what  the  public  will  like  best 
is  a  melodrama  with  lots  of  scenery-shifting  and  gunpowder,  and  a 
pantomime  founded  on  a  stale,  feeble,  popular  joke.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  whatever  for  blaming  Mr.  Boucicault,  or  for 
quarrelling  with  his  views  of  his  professional  interests.  But  we 
think  that  his  conception  of  the  taste  of  the  public,  right  as  it 
may  be  in  his  case,  is  one  carried  much  too  far’  in  many  ways. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  public  is  half  as  bad  as  it  is  painted. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  great  difficulty  in  saying  who  the  public  is, 
for  it  consists  of  an  unknown  aggregate  of  unknown  individuals. 
But  we  may  safely  say,  that  there  is  a  higher  and  a  lower  public, 
that  some  of  these  unknown  individuals  do  not  think  a 
melodrama  and  a  pantomime  about  Lord  Dundreary  the  height 
of  enjoyment,  and  that,  if  they  would  give  three  shillings  for 
this  amount  oi  amusement,  they  would  willingly  give  five 
to  see  a  play  of  some  sense  and  spirit.  When  we  say  that 
there  are  a  great  many  such  people,  we  confessedly  do  no  more 
than  make  a  guess,  but  we  judge  from  a  variety  of  signs.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  we  might  even  say  that  plays  of  a  high  caste 
would  draw  well  because  they  would  be  such  a  novelty.  We 
venture  even  to  think  that  plays  in  which  the  imagination  had 
some  scope,  which  aimed  at  depicting  the  loftier  and  bolder  traits 
of  character,  and  which  turned  on  great  and  thrilling-  events, 
would  have  a  fair  chance.  People  only  doubt  this  because 
they  cannot  see  any  play  of  the  sort.  But  we  know  that  in 
old  days  plays  of  this  kind  were  liked,  and,  as  everything 
has  its  cycle,  the  turn  for  such  productions  may  be  coming  up 
again.  The  demand,  we  think,  exists,  although  the  supply 
does  not.  We  have  no  poet  who  writes  for  the  stage, 
no  man  of  originality  and  feeling  who  condescends  even  to  the 
lighter  forms  of  the  drama.  If  there  were  such  people,  we 
have  no  one  to  act  their  productions.  Actors,  perhaps,  there 
may  be.  But  no  one  can  believe  that  there  is  an  actress,  and  the 
higher  drama,  without  a  great  actress  to  give  it  dignity,  grace,  and 
softness,  is  weary  work.  We  have  no  plays  and  no  actresses 
except  of  the  humbler  kind,  and  then  the  wretched  public  is  told 
that  it  is  all  its  fault,  that  its  tastes  are  low,  and  that  the  high 
drama  will  not  pay. 

This  would  be  a  small  matter  if  it  were  not  one  among  many 
ways  in  which  the  same  thing  is  exhibited.  The  public  taste  is 
ahead  of  that  which  is  supplied  to  it.  Good  things  are  readily  and 
eagerly  welcomed.  The  public,  for  example,  reads  a  quantity  of 
trashy  novels.  It  is  obliged  to  make  literary  lions  of  very  small 
people,  and  crowns  little  ladies  who  invent  a  series  of  diabolical 
crimes,  or  gentlemen  who  describe  imaginary  huntings  and 
shootings  in  the  serio-comic  style.  But  the  public  like  much 
better  what  is  better.  They  devour  a  book  that  has  any  merit  in 
it.  They  put  genius  on  a  level  to  which  they  never  let  the 
sprightly  commonplace  aspire.  Professional  and  friendly  critics 
try,  in  their  playful  way,  to  confuse  the  public  5  but  in  vain. 
We  observed  lately,  in  an  advertisement,  an  extract  in  which  some 
paper  said,  or  was  made,  by  skilful  scissors-work,  to  say,  that 
Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles  was  as  good  as  Adam  Bede.  But 
the  public  resists  this  gentle  pressure,  and,  with  a  firmness 
that  is  involuntary,  and  therefore  not  meritorious,  persists  in  using 
its  eyes,  and  seeing  that  Ben  Nevis  and  the  Grampians  are  not  on 
a  level.  The  English  world,  in  the  same  patient  way,  takes  its 
sermons  as  it  finds  them.  It  sits  under  them,  and  would  not  miss 
them  on  any  account.  It  does  not  resent  that  a  man  without  one 
single  qualification  for  essay- writing,  except  that  of  being  length}', 
should  twice  a  week  offer  them  an  essay  which  he  makes  it  a 
point  of  conscience  should  be  his  own  precious  composition.  But 
if  by  any  rare  chance  a  man  sets  himself  to  preach  who  has  a  gift 
of  words,  or  who  has  felt  and  thought,  and  can  shape  in  intelligible 
language  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  about  this  world  and  the  next, 
the  public  treats  him  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  in  which  it 
fondles  the  ordinary  essay-maker  who  builds  his  sermon  as  a  beaver 
builds  its  huts.  It  hangs  on  the  words  of  the  preacher,  it 
praises  or  blackguards  him,  it  thinks  over  his  sayings,  it  lays  up 
his  thoughts  in  its  heart.  It  is  only  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
that  the  public  finds  it  cannot  make  idols  of  its  contemporaries  ; 
and  it  would  be  most  delighted  to  welcome  a  new  poet,  or  a  new 
pulpit-orator,  or  a  new  actress  or  dramatist,  if  only  such  a  star 
would  rise  and  gild  the  hazy  monotony  of  its  firmament. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  thought  of  a  great  quiet 
public  waiting  in  this  way,  calling  out  for  bread,  and  getting 
instead  masses  of  unbaked  dough,  which  it  munches  honestly  and 
humbly,  and  hopes  it  likes  them.  It  is  nobody’s  fault  that  this 
should  be  so.  No  virtue  and  no  industry  or  hard-thinking  will 
give  creative  power  to  a  generation  that  has  not  got  it.  Our 
generation  is  blessed  with  many  choice  gifts,  but  not  with  creative 
power ;  and  we  must  put  up  with  what  is  sent  us  as  our  lot.  In 
all  that  trains  the  public  to  appreciate  creative  power  we  are  very 
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strong.  We  shine  in  history,  and  the  disposition  of  existing 
materials.  We  are  learning  in  physical  science  to  find  a  kind 
of  truth  which  does  not  vary  with  our  fancies.  We  have 
plenty,  let  us  hope,  of  excellent  criticism.  The  public  grows 
more  apprehensive  of  different  kinds  of  excellence,  more  alive 
to  novel  conclusions,  better  able  to  keep  humbugs  in  their 
places,  and  to  say  why  they  ought  to  be  there.  In  all  this 
the  public,  that  is  the  unknown  minority  which  guides  and 
expresses  the  better  taste  of  the  nation,  shines  conspicuously 
at  present.  And  all  this  is  the  best  preparation  possible  for 
the  days  when  creative  power  shall  return.  It  will  find,  when 
it  does  come,  the  path  strewn  for  it,  the  mansion  ready,  the 
banquet  laid,  and  it  will  only  have  to  enter  and  take  possession. 
That  it  will  return  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  whatever.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  in  the  intellectual  life  of  every  nation  there 
are  periods  of  energy  and  periods  of  repose  —  and  we  are  in  a 
period  of  repose  —  not  of  sleepy  stupid  repose,  but  of  a  repose 
that  is  full  of  quiet  happiness  and  pleasant  expectation.  Perhaps 
when  the  days  come  when  England  once  more  sees  a  young  pro¬ 
mising  poet,  when  spirited  high-pitched  dramas  are  written,  and 
there  are  performers  fit  to  act  them,  when  theology  ceases  to  be 
an  alternation  of  guarded  platitudes  and  melancholy  guessing, 
when  romance  is  romance  and  not  a  series  of  Dutch  pictures  of  the 
feelings  and  lives  of  women,  and  when  a  great  many  other  fine 
things  happen,  some  of  those  who  live  in  an  epoch  which  must 
from  its  nature  be  one  of  agitation  and  contest  will  envy  us  our 
solid,  comfortable,  cowlike  tranquillity.  There  may,  perhaps,  even 
be  playgoers  who  will  glorify  the  past,  and  speak  of  the  great  time 
when  Mr.  Boucicault  opened  his  famous  theatre  and  exhibited  the 
beautiful  Relief  of  Lucknow. 


MALICE. 

HY  should  any  one  take  pleasure  in  the  pain  of  another  ? 
Still  more,  why  should  any  one  take  pleasure  in  inflicting 
pain  on  another  P  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  that  such  pleasure 
is  much  commoner  than  it  is,  because,  in  many  cases  where  pain  is 
inflicted,  the  pleasure  taken  is  not  in  the  pain  itself,  but  in  some¬ 
thing  else  of  which  the  pain  is  a  necessary  accompaniment.  That 
is  to  say,  men  do  not  actually  delight  in  inflicting  pain,  but  they 
do  not  scruple  to  inflict  it  if  it  incidentally  promotes  their  own 
pleasure.  These  limitations  include  so  large  a  class  that  we 
might  be  tempted  to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  to  suppose 
that  direct  pleasure  in  the  pain  of  another  does  not  exist.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  such  pleasure  is  really  part  of  human  nature. 
Like  many  other  evil  things,  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  perversion  of 
originally  different  feelings,  the  result  of  long  indulgence  in 
questionable  and  dangerous  habits.  The  feeling  must  be  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  from  several  others  which  look  very  like  it, 
and  which  are  a  great  deal  more  common,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  really  exists. 

Pure  malice  —  direct  delight  in  the  infliction  of  evil  for  its  own 
sake  —  would  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  fiends,  bad  men,  and  cats.  We 
hope  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  quadruped  which  we  place  in  such 
bad  company.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  a 
cat’s  mind,  but  the  outward  behaviour  of  the  beast  certainly  looks 
very  like  it.  Every  other  beast,  as  far  as  we  know,  kills  its  prey 
at  once  or  swallows  it  alive,  while  the  cat  most  certainly  tor¬ 
ments  its  mouse  in  what  seems  to  be  a  most  deliberate  and 
ingenious  fashion.  We  believe  that  careful  parents  of  other 
species  have  been  known  to  disable  the  prey  which  they 
take  home  for  their  young,  especially  when  they  catch  more 
than  is  required  for  immediate  use.  But  here  there  is  no 
direct  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  pain  —  it  is  simply  that  an 
anxious  parent  does  not  scruple  to  inflict  it  for  the  good  of  his 
offspring.  In  short,  whether  two-legged,  four-legged,  or  winged, 
“  ces  peres  de  famille  sont  capables  de  tout.”  It  is  possible  that 
we  wrong  the  cats,  but  appearances  are  certainly  against  them ; 
the  look  of  the  thing  is  bad,  and  unlike  anything  that  one  sees  in 
other  animals.  Setting  aside  the  cats,  this  pure  malice  forms  the 
distinguishing  character  of  what  we  imagine  to  ourselves  as  the 
fiendish  as  distinguished  from  the  human  character.  The  “  fiend  ” 
is  strictly  the “  enemy  ”  —  the  general,  unprovoked  enemy  of  every¬ 
body.  When  we  apply  such  words  as  “fiendish,”  “devilish,”  &c., 
to  a  human  being,  it.  almost  always  has  reference  to  the  wanton 
infliction  of  suffering,  and  the  taking  pleasure  in  its  infliction. 
The  use  of  the  words  “  humane  ”  and  “  inhuman  ”  shows  that  we 
look  upon  the  feeling  a3  something  abnormal  in  our  own  species, 
aud  that  the  tendency  of  our  own  nature  is  the  opposite  way. 
And  we  must  remember  that  a  great  deal  of  very  unjustifiable 
cruelty  does  not  reach  this  peculiar  measure  of  fiendishness. 
As  long  as  we  can  attribute  it  to  revenge,  or  even  envy  —  still  more 
when  it  arises  from  mere  love  of  power,  or  from  recklessness  of 
pain,  as  distinguished  from  actual  pleasure  in  its  infliction  —  it  is 
not  exactly  the  same  thing.  These  things  are  all  very  bad,  but 
they  are  bad  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  They  are  vices  or 
crimes,  but  they  are  human  vices  and  crimes.  They  are  perversions 
and  exaggerations  of  some  feeling  which  is  natural,  and  which 
therefore,  under  other  circumstances,  may  be  justifiable.  It  is 
pure  malice,  pure  love .  of  evil  for  its  own  sake,  which  is  the 
specially  fiendish,  and,  if  the  cats  are  not  maligned,  specially 
cattish,  emotion. 

This  pure  malice  is  something  quite  different  from  the  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  sayings  about  “  suave 
mari  magno,”  and  about  there  being  something  not  altogether 
unpleasant  in  the  misfortunes  even  of  our  dearest  friends.  Lucre¬ 


tius  clearly  meant  merely  that  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  others 
makes  us  feel  more  keenly  our  own  good  luck  in  being  exempted 
from  them.  This  feeling  is  perfectly  natural,  and  in  no  way 
blameworthy  ;  it  is  simply  an  instance  of  the  common  law  that 
the  full  force  of  anything  can  be  perceived  only  by  contrasting  it 
with  something  else.  This  feeling  indeed  may,  and  ought,  directly 
to  lead  to  virtuous  emotions  and  actions.  The  contrast  between 
our  own  good  luck  and  other’s  ill-luck  ought  at  once  to  make  us 
feel  thankful  for  our  own  good  luck  and  be  anxious  to  do  what  we 
can  to  relieve  the  ill-luck  of  others.  And  as  to  the  pleasant 
element  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  own  friends,  it  may  be  explained 
in  several  ways  without  implying  any  sort  of  pure  malice.  As  in 
the  more  general  case,  we  contrast  their  ill-luck  with  our  own 
good  luck,  and  our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  them  enables  us  to 
make  the  comparison  more  accurately  than  we  can  with  the  ill- 
luck  of  a  stranger.  Then  it  may  be  that  we  have  given  our  friend 
advice  which  might  have  warded  off  his  ill-luck.  His  ill-luck, 
then,  is  a  witness  to  our  wisdom,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
saying,  “  I  told  you  so.”  Or,  again,  we  may  be  so  far  from  any 
malice  to  the  victim  of  ill-luck  that  perhaps  the  pleasure  which 
we  take  in  his  ill-luck  chiefly  comes  from  the  opportunity 
which  it  gives  us  of  doing-  him  a  service.  Still,  whether 
as  simply  heightening  the  feeling  of  our  own  luck,  as 
affording  a  witness  to  our  own  wisdom,  or  as  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  our  benevolence,  and  therein,  our 
power — in  all  these  cases,  the  misfortunes  of  others  do  in  some 
way  or  other  put  us  in  a  position  of  superiority  to  those  others.  In 
this  there  is  undoubtedly  an  element  of  pleasure ;  but,  though  it  is 
a  pleasure  arising  from  the  pain  of  others,  it  has  nothing  at  all  in 
common  with  malice.  There  is  this  most  marked  difference  — 
that,  though  we  draw  some  degree  of  pleasure  from  the  ill-luck 
when  it  happens,  yet  we  do  nothing  to  bring  it  about,  and  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  all  that  we  can  to  hinder  it. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  misfortunes  of 
another  may  give  us  pleasure  without  implying  pure  malice.  This 
is,  when  they  gratify  some  of  our  natural  emotions,  especially  our 
sense  of  justice.  The  feeling  here  is  perfectly  right  in  itself, 
though  we  get  upon  dangerous  ground,  as  no  feeling  lies  more 
open  to  be  perverted  and  exaggerated.  We  find  this  feeling  in  its 
highest  form  in  many  passages  of  the  Psalms.  The  prophet 
triumphs  over  the  defeat  of  wrong  and  the  victory  of  right ;  he 
rejoices  in  the  overthrow  of  the  oppressor,  which  will  make  all 
men  say  that  doubtless  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth. 
This  is,  in  itself,  a  noble  and  righteous  feeling ;  but  it  may,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  wrongdoer  has  in  any  way  wronged  ourselves, 
easily  degenerate  into  mere  personal  vindictiveness,  and  such 
vindictiveness  may  easily  be  led  to  pass  the  limits  even  of  strict 
retaliation.  But  even  in  this  case  it  is  not  pure  malice.  The 
pleasure  in  beholding  or  inflicting  such  sufferings  is  in  proportion 
to  our  feeling  of  their  justice.  For,  of  course,  revenge  is  but  wild 
justice.  It  maybe  perverted  into  thorough  injustice;  but  it  is 
pursued,  in  the  revengeful  man’s  mind,  under  the  notion  of  its  being 
just.  Even  the  much  baser  feeling  of  envy  differs  from  pure  malice. 
The  envious  man  wishes  evil  to  another  because  he  expects 
it  in  some  way  to  profit  or  exalt  himself,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
by  pulling  down  others  to  his  own  level.  But  the  man  who  is 
purely  envious  and  nothing  else  does  not  care  to  inflict  suffering 
where  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  his  own  real  or  imaginary 
interest. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  pain  which  is  inflicted  on 
another  is  not  the  object  directly  sought,  but  where  it  comes  in 
as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  something  which  is  sought. 
The  fox-hunter  and  the  conqueror  are  the  two  most  obvious 
instances  of  this.  The  pain  of  the  fox  and  the  pain  of  the 
conquered  are  not  directly  sought ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  desired  object.  Either  they  are  not  thought 
of  at  all,  or  they  are  dismissed  as  something  of  too  little  moment 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
elder  Bonaparte,  for  instance,  took  any  direct  pleasure  in  the 
misery  which  he  caused  both  to  his  own  people  and  to  others. 
Probably,  after  a  little  natural  repugnance  had  been  overcome,  he 
ceased  to  think  of  it  at  all.  It  was  totally  indifferent  to  him  what 
amount  of  slaughter  and  general  wretchedness  he  caused;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  actually  delighted  in  slaughter 
and  wretchedness  for  their  own  sake.  It  is  even  possible  that,  of 
two  equally  sure  means  to  the  same  end,  he  might  have  preferred 
the  one  which  dealt  less  damage  to  others.  °  Such  a  man  is 
widely  different  from  the  humane  leader  who  avoids  war  as  long 
as  he  can  avoid  it,  and  who,  when  driven  into  it,  carries  it  on  in 
the  least  frightful  manner  consistent  with  its  legitimate  end.  But 
he  is  also  widely  different  from  the  brutes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
No  doubt  horrible  things  are  done  in  all  wars;  individual  fiends 
will  be  found  in  all  armies;  but  generally  the  tendency  of  modern 
warfare  is  rather  to  mere  recklessness  of  human  suffering  than  to 
that  direct  delight  in  it  of  which  manifest  signs  may  be  seen  in 
the  warfare  of  earlier  ages. 

Closely  connected  with  these  last  are  a  vast  number  of  cases,  great 
and  small,  serious  and  ludicrous,  in  which  men  seem  to  like  to  do 
damage  to  other  people,  simply  because  to  do  them  damage  is  a 
more  manifest  exertion  of  power  than  to  do  them  good.  The 
tyrant  who  boasts  himself  that  he  can  do  mischief  is  a  very  old 
character,  aud  he  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  times  and  places,  and  on 
every  possible  scale.  All  sorts  of  annoyances  from  J  acks  in  office 
of  every  sort  and  size  come  under  this  head.  A  man’s  importance 
comes  out  much  more  plainly  by  giving  people  trouble  than  by 
doing  anything  to  help.  them.  '  Anybody  can  do  good,  but  it 
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requires  official  power  to  do  evil.  Why  does  Louis  Napoleon  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  Rome  P  It  cannot  be  from  any  good  motive;  the 
occupation  of  Rome  is  not  required  by  any  real  interest  or  real 
honour  of  France  any  more  than  of  Italy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  need  not  suppose  that  he  does  it  from  a  purely  fiendish  delight 
in  the  wretchedness  which  he  thus  inflicts  on  Rome  and  Italy. 
The  real  motive  probably  is  that,  as  long  as  he  holds  Rome,  he  is 
a  much  more  important  person  than  he  would  be  if  he  gave  it  up. 
A  prince  who  really  wished  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  his  own 
true  honour,  would  leave  off  meddling  with  other  folks’  business, 
and  would  stick  to  making  things  better  in  his  own  kingdom. 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  might,  of  his  own  act,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  case  which  has  made  Europe  ring  with  its  iniquity,  have 
given  his  mind  to  reform  the  horrors  of  his  dens  of  torment,  and 
to  repress  the  bloodthirsty  zeal  of  his  law-officers.  So  to  do 
would  have  been  to  do  something  to  wipe  out  the  original  guilt 
of  his  usurpation.  But  such  a  course  of  real  beneficence  is  com¬ 
paratively  obscure.  A  man  makes  much  more  noise  in  the  world  by 
meddling  in  Italy,  by  meddling  in  Mexico,  by  keeping  the  world 
in  general  in  hot  water.  As  long  as  French  troops  hold  Rome,  the 
ruler  of  France  is  a  great  power  in  the  world  ;  everybody  is  think¬ 
ing  about  him,  and  talking  about  him,  and  wondering  what  he 
will  do.  The  Tyrant  boasts  himself  that  he  can  do  mischief, 
probably  not  so  much  from  an  abstract  love  of  mischief,  as  because 
by  doing  mischief  he  can  best  make  his  power  felt  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Now  wdiat  an  “  Emperor  ”  does  on  a  gvand  scale,  smaller  people 
can  do  on  a  little  one.  Every  fussy,  self-important,  person  in  office 
who  gives  you  more  trouble  than  he  need  is,  in  his  own  little  way, 
a  tyrant  boasting  himself  that  he  can  do  mischief.  Every  solemn 
man  who  orders  you  about  at  a  French  railway,  or  at  a  French 
bureau  of  any  kind,  only  takes  his  cue  from  his  Imperial  master. 
Not  that  the  thing  is  peculiar  to  France,  or  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  railway,  for  instance,  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  is  clearly  in  the  hands  of  Directors  whom  fate  has 
wronged  by  not  making  Emperors.  For  some  inscrutable  reason, 
a  little  way  out  of  Hereford  you  are  made  to  get  out  of  yotir  train 
and  wait  for  about  half-an-hour  on  a  narrow  platform  without  any 
cover.  To  be  quite  accurate,  we  should  say  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
small  den  which  might  possibly  hold  one  good-sized  lady,  or  two 
at  a  stretch,  if  crinoline  were  abolished.  But  the  world  at  large 
has  to  stand  in  pleasant  study  of  the  elements.  One  asks  why 
one  is  not  allowed  to  change  at  the  Hereford  station,  or 
why  the  platform  is  not  furnished  with  a  roof.  For  exactly 
the  same  reason  that  Louis  Napoleon  occupies  Rome.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  passengers  be  made  so  fully  to  feel  their  owm 
littleness  and  the  greatness  of  the  Directors.  The  power  which 
makes  you  stand  half  an  hour  in  the  rain  or  snow  is  a  power  not 
to  be  despised  or  forgotten.  One  can  fancy  the  perfect  feeling  of 
“  suave  mari  magno  ”  with  which  a  Director,  on  a  rainy  day, 
takes  out  his  watch  at  the  right  time,  and  sees  in  his  mind’s  eye 
the  crowd  standing  drenched  on  the  open  platform.  He  hears 
them  grumbling,  abusing  him,  possibly  swearing-  at  him.  But 
grumblings,  abuse,  curses,  are  all  only  testimonies  to  his  power. 
They  sound  in  his  ears  like  the  groans  of  the  Romans  in  the  ears 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  If  he  made  his  station  comfortable,  nobody 
would  think  about  him.  By  making  it  uncomfortable,  he  is  felt 
to  be  one  of  the  powers  that  be.  lie  looks  out  at  the  storm,  he 
chuckles  as  he  thinks  how  comfortable  he  is,  and  how  uncom¬ 
fortable  he  has  made  other  people.  Still  he  does  not  delight  in 
wretchedness  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  in  such  wretchedness  as  is 
a  proof  of  his  own  power.  He  will  not  spend  a  few  pounds  to 
save  people  from  colds  and  death  at  Hereford,  but  likely  enough 
he  may  give  largely  out  of  his  dividends  to  relieve  Lancashire 
distress.  For  to  inflict  distress  in  one  case,  and  to  relieve  it  in  the 
other,  are  equally  proofs  of  power. 

None  of  these  cases  are  cases  of  pure  malice,  but  any  of  them 
may  easily  be  improved  into  it.  Recklessness  of  pain,  vindictive¬ 
ness,  love  of  power  however  displayed,  are  all  perverted  feelings. 
Pure  malice  is,  again,  the  perversion  of  a  perversion.  Long  and 
constant  indulgence  in  any  of  them  will  easily  lead  to  pure  malice. 
A  habit  of  needlessly  inflicting  pain  will  often  lead  to  actual 
delight  in  its  infliction.  This  is  manifest  in  the  history  of  many 
tyrants  —  some  of  the  Caesars,  for  instance ;  or  again,  Eccelino  da 
Romano.  The  infliction  of  death  by  torture,  as  distinguished  from 
judicial  torture,  marks  the  existence  of  pure  malice,  or  at  least  of 
something  which  may  soon  develope  into  it.  A  wicked  State 
policy  may  dictate  a  proscription ;  but  policy,  however  wicked,  is 
satisfied  with  killing  people  outright— it  will  not  crucify,  burn,  or 
impale  them.  Judicial  torture  is  another  matter.  It  is  cruel,  and 
it  fails  of  its  own  end ;  but  it  does  not  imply  any  pleasure  in  the 
torture  inflicted.  Amusements  involving  the  pain  of  any  creature 
may  easily  grow  into  pure  malice.  A  hunt,  a  fight,  a  baiting,  mark 
three  stages ;  but  any  one  may  easily  grow  into  another.  The 
strongest  case  of  all  is  probably  the  incomprehensible  pleasure 
which  the  Romans  took  in  seeing  a  lion  eat  up  a  bishop. 
There  was  nothing  ef  the  exercise  of  a  hunt ;  nothing  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  fight ;  no  chances  on  which  any  one  could  make  a  bet ; 
no  such  display  of  skill  as  may  happen  even  in  a  Spanish  bull¬ 
fight.  The  pleasure  was  found  in  simply  sitting  still  and  seeing  a 
wild  beast  tear  in  pieces  a  man  who  could  oiler  no  effective  resist¬ 
ance.  If  there  had  been  the  feeble  chance— one  even  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand— that  the  tables  might  be  turned  and  the  bishop  might 
eat  the  lion,  it  would  still  have  been  a  very  horrible  spectacle, 
but  there  would  have  been  something  of  excitement  in  it,  something  j 
capable  of  being  the  subject  of  a  wager.  The  history  of  the  Roman  ! 


shows  makes  it  plain  that  they  increased  in  barbarity  at  every 
step,  till  at  last  they  could  gratify  nothing  but  sheer  lust  of  blood 
— pure  gratification  in  suffering.  The  same  feeling,  or  an  approach 
to  it,  comes  out  in  many  ways ;  and  the  cases  which  we  have  distin¬ 
guished  from  it  all  lead  to  it.  The  tyrant  who  boasts  himself  that 
he  can  do  mischief,  because  mischief  shows  his  power  more  plainly 
than  benevolence,  will  easily  come  to  love  mischief  for  its  own 
sake. 


SERMONS  AND  SERMON-MAKERS. 

HE  Great  Sermon  Question  is  sure  to  tarn  up  in  the  dull 
season  of  the  year.  It  alternates  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Demi¬ 
monde.  Letters  from  or  about  u  Anonyma  ”  having  been  found  to  be 
too  gross  an  assault  on  public  decency  and  patience,  no-w  that  the 
large  gooseberries  are  over,  and  before  the  recurrence  of  the 
annual  correspondence  in  the  Times  from  Paterfamilias  on  the 
enormity  of  Christmas-boxes,  we  are  sure  to  have  a  great  many 
letters  about  sermons.  The  Bishop  of  London  in  his  Charge  takes 
the  thing  au  grand  serieux,  and,  with  the  inability  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  at  least  according  to  Sydney  Smith,  to  understand  a  joke, 
tells  the  assembled  clergy  of  his  diocese  “  to  consider  carefully  all 
the  criticism  made  on  their  sermons,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it 
for  improvement” — as  though  the  ingenious  writers  and  able  editors 
cared  one  straw  about  the  subject,  except  as  an  opportunity  for 
smart  writing  and  joking  comment.  The  fact  is,  that  sermons  are 
a  British  institution  in  another  sense  than  the  ordinary  one.  It  is 
quite  true  that  no  Church  in  any  age  or  any  country  except  our 
own  ever  committed  so  gross  and  palpable  an  absurdity  as  to  expect 
from  every  living  person  in  priest’s  orders — some  twenty  thousand 
strong — fire-new  original  compositions  of  the  most  difficult 
kind,  to  be  produced  and  delivered  at  the  rate  of  two  per  week 
for  a  period  of  time  sometimes  ranging  to  sixty  years.  This, 
which  is  the  theory  of  the  British  sermon  and  sermon-makers, 
certainly  gives  our  homily  a  specific  character.  The  world  has 
never  seen  or  excogitated  anything  like  it.  In  this  sense  it 
is  certainly  a  purely  British  institution.  But  the  British  sermon 
is  so  in  another  sense.  It  is  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
country.  The  parson’s  sermons  are  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
whole  parish.  There  is  nobody  who  has  not  the  gifts  to  criticize 
or  the  Avit  to  j  oke  at  the  hebdomadal  homilies.  What  would  a 
parish,  and  therefore  what  would  England,  be  without  its  sermons 
to  talk  about  and  to  talk  against?  It  is  such  a  safe  subject,  too. 
It  is  said  that  a  sermon  is  a  very  unfair  thing  because  the  preacher 
has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  there  is  nobody  to  answer  his  argu¬ 
ments,  or  to  turn  the  point  of  his  apostrophes.  But  there 
is,  as  hi  most  human  things,  a  complementary  process  in  store. 
Retribution  dogs  the  preacher  on  Monday  who  had  it  all  his 
own  way  on  Sunday.  The  A'ery  school-girls  make  mouths  at 
their  teacher,  before  whom  they  were  forced  to  hold  their  giggling 
tongues  for  that  tedious  half-hour  yesterday.  Indeed,  retribution 
sometimes  overtakes  the  orator  even  before  the  day  of  rest  is  over ; 
and  the  best  seasoning  of  the  Sunday’s  luncheon  is  cutting  up  the 
sermon.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  Royal  Injunction 
was  issued,  prohibiting  all  sermons  for  one  whole  twelvemonth.  It 
is  awful  to  think  of  the  consequences  which  might  follow  a  similar 
interdict  of  preaching  at  the  present  moment.  The  remote  conse¬ 
quence  might  be  that  the  flock  would  have  to  take  themselves  to 
task  as  well  as  their  teachers,  and  the  dwellers  in  dry  places 
might,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  spiritual  deserts  to  make  merry 
with,  discover  that  all  aridity  did  not  belong  to  their  clerical 
neighbours.  But  even  if  the  total  prohibition  of  sermons  did  not 
attain  such  serious  consequences  as  to  make  all  men  preach  ser¬ 
mons  to  their  own  consciences,  it  would  certainly  deprive  the 
nation  and  the  suburban  omnibus  of  one  of  its  most  congenial 
topics  of  talk. 

And  here  it  is  at  once  apparent  how  much  more  really  valuable, 
as  the  corpus  vilissimum  of  small  talk,  dull  sermons  are  than  good 
ones.  Not  that,  with  people’s  present  habits,  it  much  matters.  We 
are  quite  equal  to  finding  fault  with  good  sermons  as  with  bad 
ones.  We  really  believe  that  St.  Paul  would  now-a-days,  as, 
indeed,  according  to  an  intimation  in  the  Acts,  he  actually  was 
in  his  OAvn  time,  be  esteemed  as  by  no  means  a  powerful  hand 
in  the  pulpit.  At  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  we  know  that 
Barnabas  was  a  better  speaker ;  and  that  one  result  of  the  Great 
Apostle’s  sermon  was  that  he  sent  at  least  one  hearer  to  sleep. 
But  if  it  were  possible  that  one  of  the  Canonical  Epistles  was 
delivered  to  an  intelligent  congregation,  either  in  Belgravia  or 
Hackney,  for  the  first  time,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  would 
be  pronounced  by  British  critics  to  be  very  spiritless,  and  perhaps, 
if  it  were  St.  James’  Epistle,  decidedly  unevangelical.  Still, 
on  the  Avhole,  for  the  sake  of  the  critical  faculty  generally,  dull 
sermons  are  a  valuable  institution,  which  ought  not  lightly  to  be 
decried.  We  do  not  deny  that,  as  a  rule,  sermons  are  dull; 
but  we  say  that  on  the  whole,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  they 
should  be  dull.  For,  if  all  sermons  were  eloquent,  sound, 
lively,  practical,  and  intelligent,  as  people  must  find  fault 
with  sermons,  it  is  better  that  they  should  have  bad  ones  to 
jeer  at  than  good  ones.  So  that,  in  the  interests  of  taste  and 
criticism  generally,  it  is  better  in  one  sense  that  things  should  be 
as  they  are,  and  that  as  a  rule  sermons  should  be  as  they  are — 
dull.  But  tills  is  on  the  supposition,  which  is,  perhaps,  an  ex¬ 
treme  one,  that  they  are  dull  as  a  rule.  Into  this  question  we  can 
scarcely  enter.  As  nobody  ever  heard  all  the  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  sermons  preached  every  Sunday  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  and  as  dulness  is  a  quality  incapable  of  definition,  and  as 
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a  good  deal  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  critics,  we  may  pass 
over  this  question  to  what  is  really  the  important  one  Ought  u 
sermon  to  be  dull  or  not?  Just  as  in  his  exuberant  charity  a 
Scotch  preacher  once  prayed  “for  the  puir  de’il,”  so  a  word  or 
two  may  he  ventured  for  the  dull  sermon. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  m 
which  the  spirits  want  soothing  and  calming,  and  in  which  ano¬ 
dynes  rather  than  stimulants  are  wanting.  There  are  minds  which 
really  could  not,  for  example,  stand  a  succession  of  the .  explosiv  e 
and  fulminating  pyrotechnics  of  the  Reverend  Lavoisier  Mont¬ 
golfier  Bellows.  If  quiet  people,  every  Sunday,  were  presented 
with  that  well-known  dramatic  picture  of  the  blue  Empyrean 
worked  up  in  positive  colours,  or  with  the  repetition  of  the  famous 
sensation  scene  of  the  Last  Bay,  or  with  that  sweet  thing  on  the 
pains  of  hell,  done  into  a  reading  like  the  same  artist’s  touching  bit 
from  Little  Dombey,  Sunday  would  be  a  greater  trial  thau  it  is.  There 
are  people  who  perversely  think  that  worship  is  the  Sunday  duty, 
and  that  God’s  house  is  a  house  of  prayer;  and  such  people 
dislike  sermons  for  another  reason.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
flung  into  a  critical  frame  of  mind ;  they  go  to  church  for  other 
objects  altogether  than  to  be  talked  to  by  a  parson  whose  gauge 
they  have  taken  a  hundred  times  in  other  and  all  sorts  of  aspects. 
Such  would  dispense  with  the  sermon  altogether,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  would  always  go  out  of  church  before 
the  sermon  began,  or  come  in  when  it  was  over.  But  without 
taking  much  account  of  those  who  only  want  to  go  to  church  for 
the  stupid  purpose  of  saying  their  prayers,  there  is,  after  all,  the 
great  majority  who  do  not  want  to  be  worried  by  a  very  first-rate 
sermon.  For  fine  oratory  is  a  worry  and  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
Nobody  can  help  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  orator  and 
the  oration;  and  as  this  is  a  process  by  which  the  preacher  is 
sure  to  suffer,  most  sensible  people  are  thankful  to  escape  this 
necessity.  Besides  which,  as  all  great  oratory  is  very  rare,  it  is  its 
rarity  which  constitutes  much  of  its  excellence.  To  listen,  were  it 
possible,  once  a  week  to  Demosthenes  or  Burke  would  be  a  serious 
nuisance ;  and  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether  the  speaker 
is  Demosthenes  or  Bossuet.  So  that,  on  this  account,  brilliant 
sermons  ought  to  be,  as  indeed  they  are,  exceptional.  Turtle  and 
venison  are  very  good  things,  but  they  would  not  do  for  the  daily 
carte. 

Next,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  the  existing  English  system 
absolutely,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  prohibits  the 
possibility  of  other  than  dull  sermons  as  a  rule.  If  sermons 
were,  as  they  ought  to  be,  exceptional,  they  ought  always 
to  be  good  and  always  striking.  And  it  is  on  this  account 
that  foreign  sermons  stand  at  so  great  an  advantage  over 
English  ones.  Either  the  sermon  has  a  special  occasion,  or  a 
special  season,  or  it  is  addressed  to  special  purposes,  or  to  special 
people.  All  this  is  exactly  reversed  in  England.  A  clergyman 
has  to  preach  to  a  multitude  of  people  of  every  conceivable  variety 
of  age,  sex,  attainments,  education,  morals,  temptations,  and  sins. 
The  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ”  is  very  different  in  character  and 
style  from  the  sermon  contained  in  John  xiii — xvi.  Or,  to  express 
the  same  fact  under  more  homely  associations,  what  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  another  man’s,  and  especially  another  woman’s,  poison. 
And  the  more  thoughtful  and  reflecting  a  preacher  is,  the  more 
he  is  appalled  at  this  danger,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  platitude 
from  the  doubt  that  he  may  otherwise  be  doing  harm  to  nine 
people  while  he  is  doing  good  to  one.  It  has  been  lately  said  that 
sermons  ought  at  least  to  be  as  good  as  lectures  and  speeches  on 
social  and  literary  and  political  subjects.  But  this  comparison 
just  shows  how  different  the  things  are.  Lectures  are  exceptional 
— sermons  are  regular.  Lectures  are  confined  to  one  subject — 
sermons  have  to  range  over  a  vast  field.  Lecturers  are  few  — 
preachers  are  many.  You  go  to  a  lecture  to  be  amused  —  to  a 
preacher,  to  be  taught. 

Another  reason  why  sermons  are  dull  consists  in  the  English 
tradition  that  they  should  be  clothed  in  a  certain  technical 
language,  and  in  a  dialect  otherwise  unknown  to  articulately- 
speaking  men.  If  Christian  truth  could  —  as  it  certainly  cannot, 
with  our  present  habits  and  tastes  in  religion  —  be  conveyed 
without  offence  in  a  natural  and  unconventional  language,  the 
serious  character  of  the  subject  would  not  suffer.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  an  educated  Hindoo  —  educated,  that  is, 
in  all  English  literature  which  is  not  theological  —  could  un¬ 
derstand  an  English  sermon  were  he  to  hear  it  for  the  first 
time.  And  this,  not  only  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the 
ideas,  but  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  The  consequence  is,  that  sermons  have 
the  effect  of  being  delivered  either  to  adepts  in  an  esoteric 
philosophy,  which  is  what  seems  to  be  arrived  at  by  what  are 
called  Evangelical  preachers,  or  in  a  dead  language.  Now  all  dead 
language  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  dull.  The  lay  people 
require  in  preachers  a  conventional  tone,  a  conventional  speech,  a 
conventional  manner,  and  then  complain  that  they  get  dull  work 
after  all.  Of  course  they  do ;  but  the  fault  is  in  themselves.  A 
preacher  would  be  set  down  as  irreverent  if  he  were  to  use  in 
the  pulpit  the  tongue  of  every  day-life.  A  congregation  will  have 
Konx  Ompax,  and  then  complain  that  Konx  Ompax  is  not  lively. 

A  good  deal  of  fuss  has  been  started  about  what  is  called  the 
Sermon  Manufactory.  The  Sermon  Manufactury  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  the  English  practice  of  two  sermons  a  week 
at  least  from  every  parson  in  England.  For  what  are  the  English 
clergy?  Men,  certainly,  of  like  passions  and  like  gifts  as  ourselves. 
To  be  sure  they  are  well  educated,  and  they  have  a  special  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  are,  if  not  below,  certainly  not  above,  the  general 


run  of  educated  men.  And  educated  men,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  original,  not  inventive,  not  powerful,  not  thinking, 
not  gifted  with  every  sort  of  accomplishment.  We  have 
all  of  us  seen  the  portraiture  of  the  ideal  preacher.  It  is 
very  easy  to  draw  fancy  pictures  of  parsons  who  have  the 
perseverance  to  overcome  natural  difficulties — who  habitually  and 
carefully  prepare  themselves  for  acquiring  a  vast  command  both  of 
language  and  words — who  study  carefully  the  best  models,  who 
extract  the  fine  thoughts  of  great  preachers,  and  carefully  lay  them 
up  to  be  digested  and  reproduced  in  a  new  and  better  adaptation  — 
who  all  the  week  through  turn  over  and  over  their  one  great  duty — 
who  are  skilful  in  illustration,  plenteous  in  subsidiary  information 

—  who  are  accustomed  to  know  the  secret  springs  of  action,  and 
who  are  skilful  in  anatomizing  motive  and  conduct;  and  who, 
having  done  all  this,  aided  by  a  judicious  logic  and  a  refined 
rhetoric —knowing  both  the  ways  of  God  and  man  —  can  bring  all 
these  results  into  one  sermon,  and  can  do  this,  not  once,  but  one 
hundred  and  four  times  a-year,  and,  at  the  same  time,  can  be 
“  good  parish  priests,”  up  to  all  the  details  of  schools,  charities,  and 
institutions,  not  without  attending  to  their  social  and  domestic 
concerns  and  duties.  To  say  all  this  is  much  the  same  as  saying 
that  a  commonwealth  ought  to  consist  of  citizens  every  one  of 
whom  is  six  feet  high,  perfect  in  wind  and  limb,  in  morals  and 
intellect,  and  possessed  of  a  sound  digestion  and  five  hundred  a 
year.  No,  on  the  whole  —  as  we  know  all  this  to  be  Utopia 

—  we  had  rather  submit  ourselves  to  what  we  have  than 
make  absurd  demands  on  preachers.  If  sermons  are  now  and 
then  bought  and  sold,  the  purchased  and  manufactured  brewage 
is  certainly  as  good  as  home-brewed  would  be.  It  does  not 
do  to  look  too  carefully  to  the  manufacture  of  our  wine  and 
beer  and  tea,  nor  to  that  of  our  sermons.  If  every  curate 
in  the  land  were  to  preach  only  what  comes  out  of  his 
head,  we  should  be  worse  off  than  we  are.  If  we  only  watch 
our  clerical  instructors  in  common  life,  and  take  note  of  their 
crudities  and  platitudes,  their  utter  baldness  and  unoriginality, 
their  imperfect  information  and  incapacity  to  exercise  thought — 
and  in  all  these  respects  they  are  not  at  all  below  the  average  of 
other,  even  educated  men  —  we  may  perhaps  be  thankful  that 
while  we  must  have  two  sermons  a  Sunday,  there  i3  even  such 
an  institution  as  the  Sermon  Manufactory. 


THE  “LEX  TALIONIS ”  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 

OUR  recent  American  intelligence  contains  an  item  which  not 
only  suggests  very  dismal  forebodings  as  to  the  future 
conduct  of  the  struggle  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
but  which  also  gives  occasion  to  very  serious  reflections  upon 
the  nature  and  authority  of  the  laws  which  are  supposed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  warfare  of  civilized  nations.  We  are  also  told  that 
“  President  Jefferson  Davis  has  ordered  the  Confederate  General 
commanding  the  Mississippi  department  to  demand  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Federal  General  M‘Neil,  for  murdering  ten  Confede¬ 
rate  citizens  of  Missouri.  If  this  is  refused,  and  the  charges  are 
proved  to  be  true,  the  Confederate  General  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  first  ten  Federal  officers  that  are  captured.”  The  facts  of  the 
case  lie  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  General  M‘Neil — who 
is  now  said,  however,  to  have  been  a  mere  guerilla  leader,  not  in 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Government  —  occupied  with  his  army 
the  city  of  Palmyra,  which  had  previously  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Confederates,  or  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  them, 
“the  rebels.”  A  “loyal”  inhabitant  of  the  city — who,  as  it  is 
now  stated,  has  reappeared  alive  and  well — was  missing  from  his 
home.  General  M‘Neil  assumed,  we  know  not  on  what  evidence, 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  “  rebels.”  lie  gave  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Palmyra  ten  days  to  prove  their  innocence  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  loyalist.  In  default  of  this  conclusive  exculpation,  he 
took  vengeance  on  the  citizens  by  a  military  execution  of  ten  of 
them  who  were  his  prisoners.  President  Jefferson  Davis  brands 
this  execution  as  a  murder,  demands  that  its  perpetrator  be 
handed  over  to  him  to  punish,  and,  in  default  of  compliance  with 
this  demand,  he  threatens  to  put  to  death  the  first  ten  Federal 
officers  who  may  fall  into  his  hands. 

The  question  is  at  once  asked  how  far  the  proceeding  of 
General  M‘Neil  or  the  threatened  reprisals  of  President  Davis 
can  be  justified  by  the  laws  of  war.  Had  M‘Neil  an  autho¬ 
rity  in  those  laws  for  the  execution  of  ten  citizens  of  Palmyra 
for  a  supposed  murder  committed  in  their  city  ?  Has  President 
Davis  a  j  ustification  for  his  proposal  to  execute  ten  Federal  officers 
in  revenge  for  the  sanguinary  act  of  General  M‘Neil?  Both  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  marked  by  that  which  every  feeling  of  our  nature 
condemns  —  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  in  place  of  the 
guilty.  M‘Neil  selected  his  victims  by  lot.  Even  if  he  were 
right  in  assuming  that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  selected  for  punishment  men  of  whose  complicity  in  that 
murder  he  had  not  the  slightest  proof.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
President  Davis,  in  ordering  the  execution  of  the  first  Federal 
officers  who  may  be  taken,  would  be  putting  to  death,  for  the 
crime  of  M‘Neil,  men  who  had  no  share  in  its  commission. 

Without  meaning  in  the  slightest  degree  to  defend  either  of 
these  proceedings,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  of  importance  to 
ascertain  the  definite  meaning  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
question  whether  they  are  justified  by  the  laws  of  war.  No  law 
of  war  can  justify  the  commission  of  a  crime.  No  law  of  war 
can  make  the  cold-blooded  execution  of  innocent  men  anything 
but  a  crime.  But  there  may  be  a  law  of  war  which  confides  to 
the  chief  of  an  army  the  supreme  right  of  determining  the  cases 
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in  which  he  will  exert  the  powers  of  destruction  with  which  the 
command  of  that  force  invests  him,  although  he  must  exercise  that 
right  under  the  responsibility  of  observing  those  great  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity  from  the  obligations  of  which  no  power  is  exempt. 
The  distinction  is  of  more  importance  than  might  at  first  appear. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  a  despotic  sovereign  has  a  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects  —  that  is,  the  law  of  the  country 
authorizes  him  absolutely  to  judge  of  the  cases  in  which  their 
lives  ought  to  he  taken  away.  If  he  exercises  that  right  by  con¬ 
demning  a  criminal  to  death  after  the  fullest  and  most  careful 
investigation,  after  a  trial  before  himself,  in  which  he  has  shown 
the  most  sensitive  anxiety  to  discover  the  truth,  and  afford  every 
opportunity  to  the  accused  to  exculpate  himself  —  every  one  will 
say  that  he  has  exercised  his  powers  justly.  No  one  will  say  that 
a  capital  sentence  pronounced  by  a  despot  upon  a  murderer  whose 
guilt  was  thus  established,  was  unjust.  Yet,  in  point  of  abstract 
legal  right,  such  a  sentence  would  stand  upon  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  one  by  which  he  might  consign  a  thousand  of  his  subjects 
to  a  massacre  like  those  which  the  King  of  Dahomey  regards  as  acts 
of  piety.  The  authority  for  either  is  the  power  which  is  entrusted 
to  the  despot  of  taking  away  life  at  his  own  sovereign  pleasure. 
Yet  one  is  an  act  of  justice,  the  other  an  atrocious  crime. 

An  attention  to  this  distinction  might  perhaps  reconcile  many 
things  which  appear  contradictions  in  the  statements  which  are 
made  in  works  of  authority  as  to  the  laws  of  war.  Up  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period,  all  j urists  broadly  laid  down  the  proposition 
that  it  was  lawful  in  man  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  enemy  by  any 
means — that  women  and  children  were  to  be  coimted  as  enemies, 
and  therefore  might  lawfully  be  killed — that  prisoners  taken  in  war 
might  be  slain  or  sold  into  slavery.  The  doctrine  was  even  laid 
down  in  the  terms  that  “  everything  was  lawful  in  war.” 

We  have  seen  (writes  Professor  Wheaton)  that  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  even  the  opinion  of  some  modem  writers  on  public  law,  make  no 
distinction  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  (that  of  injuring 
an  enemy).  Even  such  institutional  writers  as  Bynkershoek  and  Wolf,  who 
lived  in  the  most  learned  and  not  least  civilized  countries  of  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  assert  the  broad  principle  that 
everything  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he  may  be  destroyed, 
though  unarmed  and  defenceless ;  that  fraud,  and  even  poison,  may  be 
employed  against  hira  ;  and  that  unlimited  right  is  acquired  by  the  victor  to 
his  person  and  property. 

Mr.  Wheaton  goes  on  to  add,  that 

such  were  not  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  enlightened  Europe  at  the  time 
at  which  they  wrote  ;  since  Grotius  had  long  before  inculcated  milder  and  more 
humane  principles,  which  Vattel  subsequently  enforced  and  illustrated,  and 
which  are  adopted  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  public  jurists  of 
the  present  age. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  in  his  admirable  work  on  international 
law,  very  indignantly  denounces  the  principle  that  war  exempts 
those  engaged  in  it  from  all  law — a  principle,  which  he  describes 
as  u  letting  loose  the  furies.” 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that — in  these,  and  many  other  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  same  nature — injustice  is  done  to  the  ancient  jurists, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  perfectly  correct  appreciation  of  the 
change  which  has  been  effected  by  modern  writers.  The  ancient 
jurists  never  meant  to  say  that  everything  might  be  properly 
practised  in  war.  Seneca  praised  Fabricius  for  establishing 
the  principle  that  “  there  were  some  things  not  allowable 
even  against  an  enemy.”  Ancient  history  records  examples 
of  men  shrinking  from  acts  which  modern  generals  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  commit.  What  the  old  jurists  meant,  by  these 
broad  propositions,  was  to  lay  down  the  extreme  rights  of  war. 
But  they  no  more  justified  their  cruel  or  inhuman  exercise,  than 
a  writer  on  the  Roman  Constitution  justified  the  massacres  of 
Sylla  when  he  declared  the  absolute  power  of  the  dictator.  Every 
Roman  jurist  asserted,  at  one  time,  that  the  father  possessed  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children — he  did  not  justify  the 
man  who  would  barbarously  put  his  family  to  death.  The  power 
of  the  master  over  the  slave  was  unquestioned  ;  but  the  man  would 
be  infamous  who  should  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  wanton  cruelty. 
It  was  just  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Roman  jurists  declared 
the  absolute  right  of  the  belligerent  to  destroy  his  enemies  as  he 
pleased.  They  never  meant  to  assert  that  this  right  should  be 
exei’cised  without  regard  to  considerations  of  justice  or  humanity. 
They  did,  indeed,  lay  down  the  proposition  that  a  commander  in 
war  was  not  in  general  controlled  by  any  positive  law,  but  must 
be  guided  by  his  own  sense  of  what  was  right,  and  necessaiy  for 
the  safety  of  his  army.  In  the  broad  sense  of  their  propositions, 
they  remain  unaltered  to  this  day. 

Nothing  seems  more  revolting  than  the  assertion  of  the  right  to 
kill  women  and  children,  and  to  put  to  death  prisoners  of  war. 
But  no  modern  general  would  hesitate,  if  necessary  for  an  operation, 
to  direct  his  cannon  against  a  village  merely  because  numbers  of 
women  and  children  might  be  swept  down.  If  possible,  he  would 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  escaping  —  but  he  certainly  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  battle  by  delaying  his  cannonade.  He 
would  judge  for  himself  whether  he  was  justified  in  the  sacrifice 
of  life.  But  the  moment  he  takes  on  himself  to  judge,  he  asserts 
the  right;  and  he  exercises  that  right  in  the  destruction  of 
innocent  life,  if  he  believes  it  necessary  to  his  grand  end — that  of 
defeating  his  enemy. 

We  may  take  another  instance,  in  the  right  of  putting  to  death 
prisoners  of  war.  The  most  scrupulous  of  modern  jurists  admit 
that  this  may  lawfully  be  done,  when  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  their  captors.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  things — 
in  the  way  of  destroying  an  enemy  —  which  necessity  is  not 
supposed  to  justify,  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  warfare,  Never- 


}  theless,  an  immense  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the 
rules  which  are  supposed  to  govern  men,  and  many  things  which 
were  tolerated  in  ancient  times  would  now  be  visited  with  the 
severest  reprobation.  But  the  change  has  been  brought  about, 
not  by  denying  the  abstract  right,  but  by  the  control  which  a 
better  tone  of  opinion  imposes  upon  its  exercise.  In  addition  to 
this,  many  of  the  restrictions  which  formerly  rested  only  on  feeling 
and  conscience  have  been,  by  the  tacit  agreement  of  modern  nations, 
adopted  as  positive  rules.  For  this  latter  important  change,  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  great  work  of  Grotius  —  a  work  which, 
strangely  enough,  has  been  censured  for  the  sanction  of  those 
inhuman  maxims  which  it  was  its  very  object  to  mitigate  and 
restrain.  Grotius  began  by  laying  down  the  extreme  rights  of 
men  as  he  found  them  defined  in  the  old-established  maxims 
of  public  law.  But  having  done  so,  he  proceeded  to  lay  down 
the  “  temperamenta  ”  —  the  rules  which  ought  to  restrain  the 
exercise  of  those  rights.  “  He  took  away,”  as  he  said  himself, 
“  what  he  seemed  to  have  given,”  because,  while  he  admitted  the 
abstract  right,  he  showed  that  the  usage  of  nations  had  confined 
its  exercise  to  certain  cases.  The  universal  adoption  of  his 
maxims,  by  the  consent  of  all  jurists  and  military  authorities,  has 
made  them  a  part  of  the  public  law.  He  achieved  the  purpose  for 
which  he  tells  us  his  book  was  written  —  that  of  humanising  the 
wars  of  Christendom,  and  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  principle, 
that  in  war  “  men  were  authorized  to  commit  all  crimes  without 
restraint.” 

But,  long  before  the  days  of  Grotius,  it  was  perfectly  understood 
that  the  common  obligations  of  justice  and  humanity  bound  men 
in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war,  as  of  all  other  rights.  When 
men  committed  wanton  cruelty,  they  may  not  have  been  said  to 
violate  the  laws  of  war ;  but  they  were  stigmatized  as  violating 
the  great  principles  of  morality  and  justice.  The  Church  frequently 
interposed,  with  success,  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  warfare.  “  The 
truce  of  God  ”  was  religiously  respected  in  the  fiercest  contests. 
The  right  of  selling  prisoners  into  slavery  was  virtually  abrogated 
by  a  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  Many  positive  rules  were 
scrupulously  observed.  Violence  to  a  herald  or  an  ambassador 
was  a  crime  as  heinous  as  is  now  that  of  firing  on  a  flag  of  truce. 
The  pages  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  full  of  instances 
of  advantages  scornfully  rejected  when  they  were  to  be  obtained 
by  baseness  or  fraud.  Private  assassination  was  held  in  abhorrence. 
No  jurist  ever  justified  the  breach  of  a  capitulation.  Sallust  does 
not  hesitate  to  describe  the  act  of  Marius  in  putting  to  death  the 
Numidians  who  surrendered  at  Capsa  as  a  crime  against  the  laws 
of  war — facinus  contra  jus  belli.  The  sternest  asserters  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  rights  of  war  never  denied  that  those  rights  must  be  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  great  rules  of  natural  justice : — 

Quod  non  vetat  lex  hoc  vetat  fieri  pudor. 

The  generally  received  opinion  of  what  constituted  natural  equity 
always  controlled  and  modified  the  rights  of  war.  As  that 
opinion  became  more  enlightened,  the  rigour  of  those  rights  has 
been  softened.  If  war  is  now  less  cruel  than  formerly,  it  is 
because  mankind  have  become  more  civilized  and  humane.  The 
truth  was  at  all  times  acknowledged  which  Lord  Bacon  has  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  noble  passage : — 

Wars  are  not  massacres  and  confusions,  hut  they  are  the  highest  trial  of 
right  when  princes  and  states  that  acknowledge  no  superior  on  earth  shall 
put  themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God  for  the  directing  of  their  controversies 
as  it  shall  please  him  to  give  success  to  either  side.  And,  as  in  the  process  of 
particular  pleas  between  man  and  man  all  things  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the 
rules  of  civil  laws,  so  in  the  proceedings  of  the  war  nothing  ought  to  be  done 
against  the  laws  of  nations  or  the  laws  of  honour. 

Sir  Robert  Pbillimore  appears  to  think  that  the  positive  rules 
which  regulate  war  are  perfectly  fixed  :  — 

This  international  right  of  action  (he  says)  has  become  from  long  usage, 
implying  general  consent,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  from  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  institution  of  chivalry,  well  furnished 
with  rules  and  maxims  for  its  conduct.  It  is  regulated  by  a  code  as  precise 
as  that  which  governs  the  intercourse  of  nations  in  their  peaceful  relations  to 
each  other. 

We  are  disposed  to  say  that  this  never  can  be  the  case.  In  the 
view  we  take  of  the  existence  of  extreme  rights  of  war,  many  of  them 
to  be  exercised  only  in  the  last  necessity,  much  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  general.  We  might  test  the  accuracy  of  this 
passage  by  asking  for  a  reference  to  any  rule  which  would  fix 
with  clearness  and  precision  the  character  which  attaches  to 
President  Davis’s  threatened  retaliation.  Even  the  act  of  General 
M'Neil  might  find  precedents  and  maxims  which  would  appear  to 
bring  it  within  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  not  so  much  by  technical 
principles  as  by  the  common  instincts  of  our  nature  that  we 
adjudge  that  act  to  have  been  an  inhuman  murder.  If  it  was 
within  the  rights  of  war  these  rights  were  barbarously  put  in 
force.  But  how  are  we  to  judge  of  the  act  of  the  Confederate 
President  P  Is  this  one  of  the  retaliations  which  are  sanctioned 
by  the  usages  of  war  ?  Reprisals  of  this  nature  were  more  favoured 
in  old  times  than  they  are  in  modern  practice.  The  notion  of 
a  life  for  a  life  formerly  prevailed,  as  we  read  of  the  Gibeonites 
obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  crime  of  Saul  by  having  his  sons 
delivered  over  to  them  for  execution.  Modern  jurists  defend  the 
practice  of  retaliation  upon  the  principle  of  self-defence,  as  it  may 
be  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  continuance  of  atrocities. 

“  If  a  General  of  the  enemy  has  without  just  reason  ”  (writes  Vattel) 

“  caused  some  prisoners  to  be  hanged,  a  like  number  of  his  men,  and  of  the 
same  rank,  will  be  hung  up,  signifying  to  him  that  this  retaliation  will  be 
continued  far  obliging  him  to  observe  the  rules  of  war.  It  is  a  sad  extremity 
thus  to  put  a  prisoner  to  death  for  his  General’s  crime  ;  yet,  as  a  Prince  or  a 
General  has  the  right  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  enemies  for  the  safety 
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of  his  men  if  he  is  engaged  with  an  inhuman  enemy,  who  frequently  commit 
such  enormities,  he  appears  to  have  a  right  of  refusing  life  to  some  of  the 
prisoners  he  may  take. 

If  the  principle  of  self-preservation  be  the  only  one  on  which 
such  reprisals  can  be  justified,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  bring 
President  Davis’s  act  within  the  rule.  It  would  be  still  more 
difficult  to  make  good  the  excuse  that  “  he  is  engaged  with  an 
inhuman  enemy,  who  frequently  commits  such  enormities.”  The 
safety  of  his  army  from  such  outrages  would  require  him  to 
abstain  from  any  reprisal.  The  threatened  execution  of  ten 
Federal  officers  would  infallibly  have  the  effect  of  provoking 
fresh  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  his  opponents.  The  general 
effect  of  retaliation  is  to  perpetuate  an  inhuman  war  of  endless 
revenges.  If  General  M‘Neil  were  himself  taken  prisoner,  no 
one  would  blame  President  Davis  for  visiting  him  with  the 
consequences  of  his  own  act;  but  to  execute  ten  innocent 
officers  for  it  would  be  an  outrage  against  natural  justice. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rule  of  retaliation  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  war.  But  if  the  true  test  of  its  propriety  be  whether 
it  be  adopted  for  revenge  or  self-preservation,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  defend  this  particular  instance  of  the  right.  If  the  jurist  could 
not  condemn  it  as  a  technical  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  he  must 
certainly  pronounce  it  an  inhuman  exercise  of  the  extreme  rights 
sanctioned  by  those  laws.  Were  Grotius  writing  in  the  present 
day,  he  would  say  boldly  that  which  he  implies  in  the  cautious  and 
hesitating  language  we  have  quoted.  Retaliation  should  never 
be  resorted  to,  except  in  the  last  necessity,  when  repeated  violations 
of  the  laws  of  war  by  the  enemy  have  shown  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  some  means  of  stopping  them,  and  when  eveiy 
other  remonstrance  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Even  then  it 
should  be  resorted  to  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  only  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  outrages,  or,  possibly,  where 
the  practices  complained  of  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  whole 
army  might  be  said  to  adopt  them.  But  in  this  latter  case  each 
person  would,  in  fact,  suffer  for  his  own  crime.  When  modern 
jurists  write  in  this  spirit  upon  the  subject  of  reprisals  of  cruelty, 
the  assent  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  countries  will  most  assuredly 
establish  their  maxims  by  universal  recognition  as  a  portion  of  the 
public  law. 


PTUXCE  LUCIEX  MUKAT. 

npHE  French  Emperor  is,  in  one  point  of  view,  fortunate  in  his 
J-  cousins.  Prince  Napoleon  and  Prince  Lucien  Murat,  if  not 
ornamental,  are  decidedly  useful  appendages  to  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty.  Through  them  the  august  Head  of  the  House  can  get 
things  said,  with  a  certain  gwjsi- Imperial  authority,  which  it  is 
convenient  for  his  purposes  that  somebody  should  say,  but  which 
it  may  also  be  convenient  for  his  Government  to  be  able  to  unsay 
and  disavow.  When  he  wishes  to  try  a  doubtful  experiment  on 
French  or  European  opinion — to  familiarize  people’s  minds  with 
some  idea  or  project  which  it  may  hereafter  be  expedient  to  carry 
out,  but  to  which  he  is  unprepared  to  commit  himself  past  recall — 
one  of  the  cousins  may  always  be  depended  upon  to  perform  the 
humble  but  necessary  function.  As  it  lucidly  happens  that  their 
respective  idiosyncrasies  and  ambitions  naturally  predispose  them 
to  different  branches  of  political  business,  he  has  the  singular 
advantage  of  being  able  to  experiment  in  opposite  directions  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Prince  Napoleon  undertakes  the  ultra- 
Liberal  department,  and  keeps  alive  the  sacred  tradition  which 
identifies  Bonapartism  -with  the  cause  of  democracy,  progress,  and 
the  nationalities.  When  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  suggest  to 
mankind  that  a  magnanimous  Emperor  is  on  the  very  point  of 
finally  making  up  his  mind  to  withdraw  his  armed  support 
from  Papal  misrule  and  leave  Italy  to  the  Italians,  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  by  the  most  eloquent  of  modern  Jacobins  produces 
the  desired  impression  without  compromising  the  Imperial  policy. 
The  other  cousin,  though  less  conspicuous,  is  equally  serviceable  in 
the  reactionary  and  anti-Italian  line.  If  it  is  considered  advan¬ 
tageous  to  sow  discord  in  the  peninsula,  to  stir  up  expiring  pro¬ 
vincial  jealousies  which  may  impede  or  undo  the  work  of  national 
consolidation,  to  resuscitate  the  insidious  project  of  a  Federation, 
and  to  insult  or  worry  a  too  independent  ally  by  threatening  to 
split  his  dominions  in  two,  Prince  Lucien  Murat  is  the  man.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  let  him  put  forth  one  of  his  periodical 
manifestoes  to  the  “Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.”  It  can  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  good.  The  Prince  is  not  the  Emperor,  and  can 
always  be  disavowed,  if  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  an  Imperial 
Prince  is  an  Imperial  Prince,  and  a  Napoleonic  pretender  to  an 
Italian  throne  is  a  personage  who  may,  in  certain  conceivable  con¬ 
tingencies,  be  found  a  useful  piece  on  the  political  chess-board. 
Napoleon  HI.  really  would  be  at  a  great  loss  without  his  august 
relatives.  For  a  potentate  with  a  number  of  irons  always  in  the  fire,  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  convenience  of  an  arrangement  which 
enables  him  to  go  great  lengths  in  any  given  direction,  while 
retaining  the  option  of  a  safe  and  dignified  retreat. 

Another  of  the  familiar  missives  from  the  Chateau  de  Bouzen- 
val,  addressed  to  some  unnamed  (perhaps  non-existent)  “dear 
Prince,”  has  just  reminded  the  world  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
Imperial  policy  to  favour  the  growth  of  a  united,  powerful,  and 
independent  Italy.  A  Paris  newspaper  is  permitted,  without 
official  rebuke  or  molestation,  to  publish  what  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  invitation  to  half  the  subjects  of  an  ally  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance  and  set  up  for  themselves.  The  fact  is  curious 
and  significant  as  an  illustration  of  Napoleonic  ideas;  but  other¬ 
wise,  the  whole  affair  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is,  in  all  probability, 


practically  harmless.  Apart  from  the  sinister  purpose  indicated  by 
the  Imperial  toleration  of  an  avowed  pretender  to  an  Italian 
Crown,  the  claim  of  Prince  Lucien  to  the  “Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  ”  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  singularly  silly  j  est.  A  more 
ludicrous  travesty  of  legitimacy  was  never  perpetrated  than  in 
the  pretensions  of  the  son  of  Joachim  Murat  to  be  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  As  it  happens,  there  is  no  “  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,”  to  begin  with.  If  there  were,  the  throne  is  not  vacant. 
And  if  the  throne  were  vacant,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
believe  that  any  descendant  of  Joachim  would  be  asked  to  occupy 
it.  For  cool  unadulterated  impudence,  the  manifestoes  which  issue 
every  now  and  then  from  the  Chateau  de  Bouzenval  are  really 
unrivalled.  In  the  document  now  before  us,  the  Prince  begins  by 
informing  his  probably  mythical  correspondent  that  he  is  im¬ 
mensely  delighted  with  “the  progress  made  by  our  party  in 
public  opinion” — a  progress  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  its 
signs  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  ordinary  political 
observer.  It  is  not  from  any  selfish  personal  consideration, 
but  in  the  interest  of  a  high  morality,  that  he  rejoices  in  the  belief 
that  things  are  ripening  towards  the  early  dismemberment  of  Italy. 
It  is  a  proud  position  that  “  our  party  ”  occupies  in  the  midst  of 
the  contending  factions  which  distract  and  oppress  a  people  pant¬ 
ing  for  freedom.  While  the  Bourbonists  rob  and  murder,  and 
commit  all  sorts  of  bloody  excesses,  and  the  Piedmontese  intruders 
are  mere  military  tyrants,  “  ours  is  a  victory  exclusively  moral.” 
“  Let  this  moral  preponderance,  my  dear  Prince,  be  our  chief  aim.” 
Be  it  ours  to  put  from  us  all  sordid  motives  and  irregular  passions, 
and  seek  only  to  “  defend  by  every  legal  means  the  rights  and  the 
interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.”  Wherever  there 
is  a  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  cause  to  advocate,  whether  in  the 
humblest  village  commune  or  in  the  so-called  national  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “  there  let  our  adherents  be  found,  to  direct  and  counsel,  to 
propose  reforms,  to  invoke  the  elements  of  public  prosperity,”  &c. 
In  plainer  words,  let  us  never  miss  an  opportunity,  whether  in 
great  things  or  small,  of  making  political  capital  out  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  feuds  and  antipathies  which,  duly  improved,  may  serve  to 
rend  Italy  in  twain.  This  may  be  slow  work,  but  the  Prince  can 
willingly  wait;  for  he  thinks  “not  of  himself,  but  only  of  the 
country”  which  it  is  his  pride  to  regard  with  hereditary  affection.  In 
fact,  he  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  it  is  really  quite  immaterial  to 
him  personally  whether  he  ever  mounts  his  father’s  throne  or  not. 
He  has  not  a  particle  of  vulgar  dynastic  ambition.  All  he  wants 
is  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
temperate  freedom  which  neither  Bourbonists  nor  Piedmontese  will 
ever  give.  “  What  may  be  the  future  which  Providence  has  in 
store  for  me,”  is  a  very  secondary  question  indeed.  Only  it  may 
be  right  to  mention  that  if  what  Providence  has  in  store  for  him 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  better  for  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  for  “  our 
Government  will  not  be  the  monopoly  of  a  clique,”  but  “a 
Government  open  to  all,  thus  realizing  the  supreme  wish  of  my 
heart  —  namely,  a  radical  political  and  social  reconciliation.” 
In  short,  while  desiring  nothing  whatever  for  himself,  Prince 
Lucien  Murat  thinks  it  a  duty  to  humanity  to  tell  Naples  and 
Sicily  that  he  sympathizes  profoundly  with  the  intolerable  wrongs 
which  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  Piedmontese  oppressors, 
but  that  they  would  make  a  terrible  mistake  if  they  were  to 
fall  back  on  the  Bourbons,  and  that  if  at  any  time  they  should 
happen  to  want  a  really  good  king  they  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
applying  to  him. 

There  is  happily  little  prospect  that  this  incendiary  twaddle  will  do 
any  serious  mischief.  W e  know  of  no  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is, 
or  ever  was,  a  genuine  Muratist  party  at  Naples;  and  it  is  doubtless 
within  the  power  of  a  prudent  and  vigorous  administration  to  over¬ 
come  those  municipal  jealousies  which  constitute  the  only  real 
strength  of  any  separatist  faction.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  an 
impulsive  Southern  population,  unused  to  serious  political  thought, 
is  slow  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  system  of  government  which 
has  its  seat  as  far  off’ as  Turin ;  and  time  must  elapse  before  Naples 
will  entirely  cease  to  regret  the  days  when  she  had  a  King  and 
a  Coiu’t  of  her  own.  Experience  has,  however,  already  shown 
that  Neapolitans  are  quite  capable  of  an  enthusiastic  and  demon¬ 
strative  loyalty  to  a  King  of  all  Italy  if  they  can  only  see  him, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  Victor  Emmanuel  will  be  advised  to 
cultivate  more  freely  the  affections  of  his  Southern  subjects.  The 
frequent  presence  of  the  Court  at  Naples  will  perhaps  go  further 
than  even  the  best  of  good  government  to  render  both  Bourbon 
reaction  and  Muratist  intrigue  visibly  hopeless.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  we  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  that  an  Emperor  who 
understands  his  epoch  should  deem  it  judicious  to  insult  and 
exasperate  Italy  by  conniving  at  open  attacks  on  the  unity  and 
independence  of  the  national  monarchy  which  he  has  ostensibly 
recognised.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  has  never  indorsed  the  claims 
of  a  foolish  and  conceited  pretender  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
which  has  ceased  to  exist ;  but  no  one  will  believe  that  he  has  not 
a  purpose  to  serve  in  permitting  an  agitation  which  a  word  from 
him  would  suppress.  The  very  least  that  can  be  inferred  from 
these  Muratist  manifestoes  is  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  Napoleon  III.  to  keep  Italy,  if  he  can,  weak  and  divided,  and 
that  he  would  view  with  entire  complacency  a  revolution  which 
robbed  Victor  Emmanuel  of  half  his  dominions.  It  is  singular 
that  a  ruler  whom  the  world  is  wont  to  credit  with  more  than 
average  sagacity  should  think  it  to  his  advantage  to  renounce 
whatever  claim  he  may  have  established  on  the  gratitude  and 
good  will  of  the  Italian  people. 
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THE  SWORD. 

AVING,  of  late,  sufficiently  discussed  the  human  fist  in  its 
application  to  the  human  countenance,  it  is  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  expound  to  our  pacific  friends  the  principles  which  determine 
the  shape  of  an  article  which  we  fear  they  are  not  fond  of  looking  at 
— viz.  the  sword.  A  lecture  was  delivered  some  months  ago,  at 
the  United  Service  Institution,  on  a  recondite  hut,  as  we  think, 
interesting  subject  —  “  the  Shape  of  Sword-blades.”  This  lecture 
has  recently  been  printed  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  and  by 
reading  it  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  refreshing  our  memory 
of  what  we  heard.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  John  Latham,  has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  treats  it 
briefly,,  clearly,  and  unaffectedly.  A  perfect  sword  should  be, 
if  possible,  equally  well  adapted  to  cut,  to  thrust,  and  to  guard. 
The  first  two  ol  these  objects  were  studied  long  before 
the  third.  The  history  of  fencing  belongs  chiefly  to  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  the  art  of  making  a  blade  serve  at  once 
for  sword  and  shield  appears  to  have  shared,  in  Britain,  the 
unpopularity  of  other  foreign  innovations.  We  all  remember  how 
Roderick  Dim  suffered  from  want  of  a  target  in  his  duel  with 
Fitz-  James.  No  doubt  the  Highland  Chief  carried  a  claymore 
like  that  described  in  this  lecture :  — “  You  will  find  the  hand  so 
cramped  that  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  guard  with  it  truly  and 
readily ;  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  claymore  was  not 
used  in  guarding.”  It  is  not  uncommon  in  examining  old  swords  to 
fancy  that  the  heroes  of  bye-gone  ages  must  have  had  smaller  hands 
than  we  have ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  those  swords  were  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  we  should  use  them.  Even  at  this  day,  the  formidable 
swordsmen  whom  English  troop3  encounter  in  Indian  wars  never 
think  of  guarding  with  the  blade,  but  trust  to  steel  gauntlets, 
helmet,  and  shield,  and  to  the  quickness  with  which  they  can  evade 
blows  struck  at  them.  The  fine  edge  of  their  weapon  would  suffer 
by  receiving  blows  upon  it.  The  keenness  of  these  swords  seems 
wonderful  to  those  who  are  used  to  the  weapons  of  an  English 
army,,  and.  it  is  so  highly  valued  by  the  owners  that  they  do 
not  risk  injuring  the  edg-e  by  a  scabbard,  but  carry  the 
sword  wrapped  in  greased  linen  until  the  moment  arrives  for 
using  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  Eastern  swordsmen  —  although  so 
skilful  in  defence  against  cuts — have  very  little  notion  of  opposing 
the  point,  which  is  always  an  English  trooper’s  best  resource 
against  them.  It  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous  to  match  the  cut¬ 
ting  power  of  the  ordinary  sabre  against  the  tulwar,  which  pro¬ 
duces,  in  the  hands  of  men  inferior  in  stature  and  bodily  strength 
to  our  soldiers,  effects  which  strike  the  beholder  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  These  effects  are  partly  due  to  the  curved  shape  and  keen 
edge  of  the  tulwar,  and  partly  to  the  way  of  using  it.  There 
are,  as  we  learn  from  this  lecture,  three  different  methods  of 
cutting.  First,  keeping  the  elbow  and  wrist  stiff,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  sweep  with  the  weapon,  throwing  the  whole  force  of 
the  body  into  the  blow,  the  swordsman  gives  what  may  be 
called  a  “  slicing  ”  cut.  This  cut,  well  delivered,  will  take  off  the 
head  or  leg  of  a  man.  Secondly,  making  a  downright  blow  from 
the  shoulder  and  fore-arm,  he  gives  a  “  chopping  ”  cut.  This 
is  an  Englishman’s  instinctive  method  of  cutting,  as  any  one 
may  see  by  observing  how  he  himself  or  a  neighbour  will  use 
a  sword  for  the  first  time.  This  cut  is  most  effective  upon  a 
hard  substance,  such  as  iron,  wood,  or  lead.  Thirdly,  using  a 
light  sword  as  the  German  students  do  in  tlieir  duels,  keeping 
the  elbow  and  arm  stiff,  and  making  a  quick  cut  from  the 
wrist,  the  swordsman  gives  a  “whip”  cut.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  that  the  first  method  is  as  universal  in  the  East  as  the 
second  is  in  Europe.  It  also  deserves  notice  how  common  is  the 
error  of  a  very  strong  and  powerful  man  choosing  a  heavy  sword, 
and  fancying  that  he  can  do  more  with  it  than  with  a  light  one. 
“  Because  he  feels  that  it  requires  a  greater  exertion  of  strength 
on  his  part  to  put  it  into  motion,  he  naturally  fancies  the  effect 
produced  will  be  greater.”  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  passages 
from  poems  and  romances  showing  that  this  error  is  common,  not 
only  among  European  swordsmen,  but  also  among  those  who  have 
recorded  or  imagined  their  exploits. 

An  examination  of  the  shape  of  sword-blades  shows  that  they 
are  all  modifications  of  the  wedge.  In  a  cutting  sword,  which 
is  intended  to  cleave  metal  or  bone,  the  angle  of  tire  wedge  formed 
by  the  blade  must  not  be  less  than  forty  degrees,  and  may  advan¬ 
tageously  be  more.  But  a  wedge  making  such  an  angle  would 
be  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  be  useless  for  a  sword.  Some  method 
must  be  found  of  lightening  the  blade,  while  preserving  the  neces¬ 
sary  angle  near  the  edge.  The  various  methods  of  doing  this,  by 
cutting  grooves  along  the  blade,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  diagrams  showing  transverse  sections  of  swords  of  various  times 
and  countries.  -Swords  for  thrusting  are  lightened  similarly  by 
grooves.  The  Biscayan  form,  better  known  as  the  French  duelling 
rapier,  has  three  deep  grooves.  This  has  been,  till  recently,  the 
weapon  used  in  French  duels,  but  we  believe  the  latest  Parisian 
fashion  adopts  what  Shakspeare  calls  an  “  unbated  ”  fencing-foil 
ground  sharp.  The  efficiency  of  a  sword  for  guarding  depends 
on  what  is  called  “balance” — a  thing  much  easier  to  feel 
than  to  explain.  It  results  from  the  relative  positions  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre  of  percussion.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  the  principles  expounded  in  this  lecture  do  not  meet 
with  much  attention  in  the  armament  of  British  soldiers.  An 
infantry  officer’s  regulation-sword  of  twenty-five  years  ago  is 
described  as  “  the  worst  possible  arrangement  of  hilt,  blade,  and 
shape  that  could  be  contrived.”  At  the  time  this  model  was  adopted, 
the  three  principal  purveyors  of  swords  to  the  British  army  were  a 
tailor,  a  goldlacemau,  and  a  hatter.  Perhaps  the  uselessness  of  the 


model  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  this  strange  triumvirate. 
The  lecturer  traces  the  history  of  the  present  curved  sword- 
bayonet,  which  is  used  with  the  short  Enfield  rifle.  It  seems  that 
this  bayonet  comes  to  us,  through  French  patterns,  from  the 
yataghan,  which  is  a  weapon  beautifully  adapted  to  the  motion  of 
the  wrist  in  cutting,  but  heavy  and  unmanageable  at  the  end  of  a 
gun.  The  reason  why  this  pattern  came  to  be  adopted  here  was 
simply  that  it  had  been  tried  in  France.  In  the  usual  course  of 
events  we  shall  abandon  it,  but  whether  we  get  anything  better 
will  depend  on  chance — except,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
contrive  anything  worse. 

It  is  justly  remarked  in  this  lecture  that,  if  cutting  were  the  only 
effect  desired  from  a  weapon,  the  most  perfect  form  of  it  would  be 
the  axe.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  recover  to  guard  with  the 
axe,  and  therefore  when  that  weapon  was  used  in  combat,  the 
antagonist’s  blows  were  received  upon  a  shield.  The  same  obser¬ 
vation  would  apply  to  the  mace,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
favourite  weapon  of  the  Church  Militant.  For  particular  purposes, 
the  power  of  a  sword  might  be  increased  by  making  the  back  of 
the  blade  hollow  and  putting  mercury  in  the  hilt,  so  as  to  be 
carried  towards  the  point  in  cutting  ;  or  by  fitting  a  ball  of  steel 
so  as  to  slide  down  the  blade,  as  in  some  of  the  German  headsmen’s 
swords.  But  these  contrivances  are  evidently  inconsistent  with 
the  use  of  the  sword  for  defence.  The  Highlander  used  in  his 
defence  both  a  target  on  the  left  arm  and  a  dirk  in  the  left  hand. 
When  shields  began  to  be  disused,  the  rapier  and  dagger  were 
comrades  in  many  a  duel ;  and  in  old  treatises  on  the  art  of  self- 
defence  the  use  of  the  two  combined  is  taught.  It  was  in  the 
highest  perfection  of  this  art  that  the  dagger  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  swordsman  dared  to  trust  his  life  to  the  offensive  and  defensive 
power  of  the  rapier  held  in  his  right  hand.  In  the  lowest  decline 
of  the  same  art,  which  may  be  placed  in  our  own  day,  many  persons 
carry  swords  which  they  scarcely  know  how  to  use  ■,  and  many  of 
the  swords  they  carry  could  scarcely  be  used,  if  they  knew  how  to 
use  them.  The  art  which  has  thus  risen  and  fallen  within  three 
or  four  centuries  appears  to  have  been  unknown,  or,  at  any  rate, 
unstudied,  in  ancient  times.  The  sword  of  Greece  and  Rome  was 
incomplete  without  the  shield.  The  Romans,  however,  trained 
their  legions  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  lecture,  that  “  the 
thrust  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  cut,”  because  it  goes 
more  quickly  to  the  mark,  is  more  deadly,  and  is  made  with  less 
exposure  to  the  swordsman’s  person.  As  has  been  said  above, 
those  are  awful  cuts  which  the  Indian  tulwar  makes ;  but  the 
position  from  which  they  are  delivered  is  one  in  which  the  master 
of  a  straight  rapier  would  only  need  to  rgee  his  adversary  for  one 
second.  The  Romans  gave  this  sagacious  preference  to  thrusting, 
but  it  seems  that  the  ancients  generally  did  not.  In  modern  times 
the  superiority  of  thrusting  has  been  insisted  on  by  some  high 
authorities.  At  the  crisis  of  the  battle  of  Wag-ram,  Napoleon 
called  out  to  his  reserve  of  cavalry  as  they  passed  him — “No 
sabreing.  Give  point,  and  forward.”  But,  nevertheless,  cutting 
is  the  popular  movement,  perhaps  because  its  very  demonstrative 
character  and  the  clatter  made  by  it  may  be  trusted  to  frighten 
some  of  those  whom  it  does  not  hurt.  The  heaviest  English 
swords  are  those  two-handed  weapons  of  which  specimens  may 
be  seen  in  ancient  armouries.  The  weight  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  divide  or  crush  both  armour  and  the  limbs  . encased  in  it.  Thef  e 
swords  have  no  guard,  but  a  simple  cross-piece  or  “crutch,”  like 
that  of  the  sword  of  King  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  in  Marochetti's 
statue.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  this  cross-handled 
sword  was  designed  for  a  religious  emblem  as  well  as  for  a  weapon 
of  destruction,  so  that,  better  than  even  the  spear  of  which  Ovid 
writes — 

Vulneris  auxilium  Pelias  liasta  tulit — 

it  could  at  once  kill  the  body  and  save  the  soul.  But  this 
theory  is  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  Mahrattah  tulwar  has,  and 
proba'bly  the  Moslem  cimeter  had,  nearly  the  same  “crutch.”  The 
explanation  as  regards  both  weapons  is  the  same,  viz.  that  they 
were  not  meant  for  guarding. 

If  dhe  preference  for  thrusting  over  cutting  became  general,  the 
result  would  be  that  swordsmen  in  all  armies  would  be  furnished 
with  straight  swords.  The  advantage  of  a  perfectly  straight 
weapon  for  thrusting  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  co  n- 
paring  the  two  patterns  of  bayonets  now  used  in  the  English 
army — viz.  the  straight  weapon  which  appertains  to  the  long,  and 
the  curved  weapon  which  accompanies  the  short,  Enfield  rifle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of  a  curved  sword  for  cutting 
is  explained  in  this  lecture,  by  considering  the  portion  of  the 
sword  which  enters  the  body  as  a  wedge.  Omitting,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  do,  the  accompanying  diagram,  and  the  references  to  it, 
the  explanation  will  stand  thus:  —  “If  the  sword-blade  move  in 
a  straight  line  to  cut  any  object,  it  will  merely  cut  in  the  same 
way  that  a  wedge  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  blade  would  do. 
But  the  effect  of  the  curve  is  to  throw  the  edge  more  forward,  so 
that  it  cuts  as  a  longer  and  more  acute  wedge,  the  extreme  thick¬ 
ness  (which  is  that  of  the  back  of  the  sword)  being  fixed.”  It  is 
added  that,  looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  the  effect  of  the 
curve  in  the  Indian  tulwar,  as  compared  with  a  straight  blade,  is 
that  it  cuts  as  though  it  were  four  times  as  broad,  and  only  one- 
fourth  the  thickness.  No  doubt  it  was  with  a  weapon  of  this 
make  that  that  famous  stroke  was  given  which  could  not  be  felt 
at  all  until  the  receiver  of  it  ascertained,  by  shaking  himself,  that 
he  had  been  cut  in  two.  The  cutting  power  of  a  straight  blade 
may  be  improved  by  making  a  drawing  or  slicing  cut  with  it  — 
a  simple  expedient  not  unknown  in  the  warfare  of  the  Christmas 
dinner-table. 
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Some  of  the  weapons  produced  or  referred  to  in  illustration  of 
this  lecture  were  made  at  Klingenthal,  on  the  Rhine,  the  sword- 
factory  established  by  Napoleon  I.  The  example  of  attention  to 
the  shape  of  sword-blades  thus  set  to  the  French  army  has  not 
been  lost  upon  it.  Activity  and  ingenuity  have  exhibited  them¬ 
selves  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns,  good  and  bad.  Our  part, 
when  we  have  taken  any  part,  has  usually  been  that  of  blind 
adoption  of  the  result  of  French  judgment  or  caprice.  To  study 
the  subject  far  enough  to  understand  the  considerations  which 
produced  the  many  existing  varieties  of  swords  has  probably  never 
entered  into  the  minds  of  more  than  a  very  few  Englishmen. 
Many  of  us  must  have  noticed  the  grooves  along  a  sword-blade, 
without  dreaming  that  they  had  more  to  do  with  its  efficiency 
than  the  maker’s  name  and  flourishes,  or  a  verse  of  the  Koran 
in  the  same  place.  But  as  the  subject,  even  in  this  polite  age,  is 
of  some  practical  importance,  it  is  well  that  it  has  been  clearly 
treated  in  the  lecture  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

T  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of 
retaining  the  Westminster  Play,  unless  there  were  vague  in¬ 
timations  of  the  existence  of  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  continuance 
of  this  picturesque  celebration.  All  sorts  of  little  excuses  are 
eagerly  seized  for  suspending  the  performance,  and  though  we 
quite  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  reasons  which  existed  at  this 
mournful  period  of  last  year  for  laying  aside  this  annual  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  oldest  of  our  London  public  schools,  we  are  by  no 
means  so  well  contented  with  the  futile  pleas  which  occasion¬ 
ally  prevail  with  authorities  in  the  same  direction.  It  might 
be  enough  to  say  that,  as  we  have  very  few  institutions  so  harm¬ 
less  and  so  graceful  which  connect  us  with  the  past,  we-  ask 
that  very  grave  objections  must  be  very  strongly  urged  before 
we  consent  to  abandon  a  prescription  of  three  centuries.  What 
was  found  to  be  useful  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days  must  at 
least  be  proved  to  be  injurious  in  Queen  Victoria’s.  No 
doubt  we  may  be  wiser,  purer,  better  in  tone  and  principle 
than  our  ancestors  ;  but  this  must  be  shown.  The  burthen 
of  the  proof  of  the  immorality  or  futility  of  acting  Terence  is 
on  the  objectors.  And  they  will  have  to  confront  arguments  which 
are  not  lightly  to  be  disposed  of.  Abstractedly,  of  course,  there 
may  be  reasons  against  boys  acting  a  play  of  Terence  in  classical 
costume,  as  there  may  be  reasons  against  sovereigns  and  noblemen 
and  prelates  and  dignified  clergymen  wearing  garters  and  ribbons 
blue  and  red.  But  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  the  order  of  the 
Garter  are  retained  for  reasons  much  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
which  might  be  urged  for  the  Westminster  Play.  There  the 
thing  is ;  it  links  us  to  the  past ;  it  is  a  graceful  tradition ;  it 
keeps  up  social  feelings ;  and  a  great  school  has  its  history,  its 
traditions,  its  feelings,  its  picturesque  associations.  Further  than 
this,  the  Westminster  Play  has  certain  positive  claims  as  an 
educational  instrument.  Scholars  tell  us  that  the  study  of  Latin 
is  by  no  means  so  thorough  in  England  or  so  good  as  it  was. 
No  doubt  the  original  purpose  of  the  Westminster  Play  was  to 
familiarize  boys  with  colloquial  Latin.  Unless  Terence  were  got 
up  in  this  way  at  Westminster,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  study  of  this  particular  author  would  not  almost  die  out  in 
England ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  for  certain  purposes 
the  study  of  Latin  comedy  is  invaluable.  Latin  is  not  now  as 
it  was  three  centuries  ago — a  spoken  language ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
much  to  be  regretted.  It  is  impossible  really  to  know  a  language 
unless  we  know  its  spoken  language ;  and  in  Terence,  and  in  a  less 
degree  in  Plautus,  we  have  the  only  vestiges  of  the  Latin  of  living 
Rome  in  its  best  period.  This  consideration  alone  forms  the  best 
defence  of  the  Westminster  Play.  And  there  is  a  cognate  reason. 
All  scholars  admit  —  and  we  find  the  last  and  fullest  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  practice  urged  by  a  writer  on  classical  studies  in  the 
Cambridge  Students'  Guide  recently  published — that  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  by  heart  large  and  long  passages  of  classical  authors. 
Usually,  in  public  schools,  Horace  and  Virgil  are  employed  for  this 
purpose.  But  this  is  a  very  one-sided  and  partial  exercise.  A 
Latin  style  and  familiarity  with  its  uses  and  idioms  is  not  to  be 
learned  from  the  poets  alone,  nor  from  the  essayists  and  orators 
alone ;  though  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is,  or  ever  has  been,  the 
custom  in  public  schools  to  learn  even  Cicero  or  Tacitus  by  heart. 
It  might  be  better  if  it  were.  But  at  Westminster  this  difficulty 
is  met.  To  get  up,  simply  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  the  principal 
characters  of  Terence,  is  an  admirable  educational  instrument  in 
acquiring  not  only  Latin,  but  the  working,  conversational  Latin  of 
actual  Roman  life.  No  doubt  the  Roman  drama  is,  in  form, 
metrical,  but  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  it  is  the  Latin  which  was 
spoken ;  and  it  holds  j  ust  the  same  affinity  to  the  living  Latin  of 
Roman  life  as  the  French  of  L'Avare  does  to  the  spoken  French  of 
Moliere’s  days. 

In  other  words,  the  classical  studies  of  a  school,  with  the  getting 
up  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  as  books,  want 
complementing  by  the  dramatists.  Books  teach  a  language  in 
one  way  —  the  stage  teaches  it  in  another.  The  one  fits  into  the 
other.  And  it  is  curious  enough  to  see  that  in  schools 
where  there  is  no  formal  representation  of  a  play,  the  masters  seem 
naturally,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  fall  back  on  the  dramatic 
authors  to  supplement  the  school  studies  of  prose  books.  On  the 
very  same  day,  last  Tuesday,  that  the  Andria  was  acted  at  West¬ 
minster,  the  newspapers  tell  us  that,  at  the  Speech  day  at  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors,  “scenes  from  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes,  the 
Andria  of  Terence,  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin  of  Moliere,  and  the 


Goodnatured  Man  of  Goldsmith,  were  sustained  with  much  comic 
humour  by  the  scholars  of  the  head  form.”  At  Eton  and  Harrow 
we  believe  it  is  the  same.  The  old  tedious  speeches  are  now  gene¬ 
rally,  and  somewhat  recently,  superseded  by  dramatic  selections. 
That  is  to  say,  all  schoolmasters  find  that  if  boys  are  to  commit  to 
memory  long  pieces  of  any  authors,  the  dramatic  authors  are 
more  useful  than  the  poets  and  orators.  And  the  reason  ot  it  is 
plain.  Not  only  does  the  stage  alone  present  the  language  of  real 
life,  but  the  niceties  of  language,  the  subtleties  of  thought,  the 
rarer  felicities  of  diction,  are  better  acquired  by  that  more  careful 
and  precise  study  which  is  required  in  an  actor,  than  by  the 
perfunctory  study  of  an  author  for  the  purpose  of  construing  in 
class. 

Such  are  at  least  some  of  the  arguments  which  might  be  urged 
on  the  positive  side  for  the  retention  of  the  Westminster  Play ; 
and  they  are  perhaps  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Public 
School  Commissioners,  some  of  whom  were  present  at  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Andria  on  Tuesday  evening.  Minor  considerations 
might  of  course  be  weighed,  not  the  least  influential  of  which 
is  the  social  tie  which  this  annual  holiday  maintains.  Old 
Westminsters  renew  the  feelings  of  youth  in  presence  of  the 
familiar  traditions  of  Terence.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  the 
habitues,  once  themselves  actors  in  the  very  same  parts,  seize  the 
old  familiar  points,  especially  the  Latin  Grammar  quotations,  and 
the  hits  which  perhaps  commenced  under  the  rule  of  Busby  seem 
to  have  lost  none  of  their  interest  under  Mr.  Scott.  Bishops  and 
judges,  and  great  lawyers  see  in  the  sons  of  bishops — one  of  whom, 
Mr.  0‘Brien,  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  stage  as  Davus  — 
and  in  the  sons  of  great  lawyers,  such  as  Mr.  Phillimore,  the 
Pamphilus  of  the  day,  the  promise  of  renewing  themselves 
and  their  youth;  and  it  is  at  least  a  harmless  gratification 
to  give  to  the  educated  men  of  London  —  the  men  of 
parliaments,  courts,  and  pulpits  —  this  annual  opportunity  of 
rubbing  up  their  rusty  Latinity,  or  of  airing  the  mouldy  and 
fading  reminiscences  of  the  classical  days  of  their  youth.  For, 
after  all,  the  Westminster  Play  is  a  common  property  of  English 
education  and  of  educated  men.  It  survives  not  only  as  a  memorial 
of  the  past,  but  as  a  unique  celebration,  which,  in  these  dull 
times,  we  can  little  afford  to  lose.  That  grim  old  dormitory 
of  St.  Peter’s  College,  although  cut  up  by  some  reforming  non¬ 
sense,  in  the  way  of  new-fangled  “  cubicles,”  is  a  British  insti¬ 
tution  ;  and  it  is  one  which,  with  its  annual  “  Night  with 
Terence,”  we  are  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  pedantic  and  old- 
maidish  objections. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  urged  against  the  Westminster 
Play  ?  It  is  said  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  as  regards  the  business  of 
the  school,  and  a  dangerous  temptation  to  the  morals  of  the 
actors.  The  former  objection  we  have  already  dealt  with  ;  as  to 
the  latter,  we  must  say  that  it  is  an  unfair  cavil.  Where  this 
objection  is  really  felt,  it  must  lie  much  deeper;  and  it  ought  to 
be  openly  and  fairly  urged  against  the  whole  system  of  classical 
education  in  England.  No  doubt  this,  in  its  entirety,  is  a  formid¬ 
able  objection.  It  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  and  said  well, 
that  the  whole  principle  of  the  thing  is  bad,  from  first  to  last  — 
that  the  material  virtues  and  heroism  of  the  classics  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  —  that  Homer 
and  his  heroes  are  false,  and  bad  in  principle  —  that  the  very  best 
that  can  be  got  out  of  the  whole  of  classical  literature  is  unchristian, 
and  especially  uneVtingelical.  It  is  urged  that  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  reception,  and  therefore  to  the  practice,  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  the  poison  with  which  European 
thought  is  infected  by  its  connexion  with  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  educated  men  to  be  thorough  Christians,  while  their  youth¬ 
ful  minds  are  saturated  with  the  specious  vices  of  Homer  and  the 
Greek  poets,  or  with  the  delusive  virtues  of  classical  history  and 
biography.  This  view,  in  recent  times,  has  been  urged  by  the 
disciples  of  the  Ver  Rongeur,  and  with  great  force  by  the  well- 
known  essayist,  John  Foster.  At  any  rate,  this  argument  is  con¬ 
sistent,  as  a  whole,  and  ought  to  be  used  as  a  whole.  If  this  is  what 
the  opponents  of  the  Westminster  Play  mean,  it  would  be  more 
honest  to  say  so.  No  doubt  they  have  a  great  deal  to  urge ; 
and  when  it  is  urged,  we  dare  say  there  will  be  plenty  to  say 
on  the  opposite  side.  But,  at  present,  and  this  we  regret, 
this  is  not  said.  As  the  thing  stands,  we  are  in  this 
position.  It  is  right  for  lads  to  read  Aristophanes  —  wrong 
for  them  to  act  Terence.  Merely  to  write  down  this  mon¬ 
strous  inconsistency  is  to  refute  it.  Acting  a  play,  after  all, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  very  complete  and  scientific  reading. 
Nobody  with  a  spark  of  intelligence  can  read  the  Knights,  or  the 
Wasps,  without  throwing  himself  unconsciously  into  the  dramatic 
attitude,  and  stage  business,  and  elocution  of  the  thing.  If  we 
are  not  to  act  Terence,  we  ought  not  to  read  Terence.  If  this  is 
what  is  meant,  we  must  say  that  it  is  very  unfair  not  to  say  so. 
And  if  we  are  not  to  read  Terence,  what  on  earth  out  of  the  cycle 
of  barbarous  Latin  are  we  to  read  ?  If  Prudentius  and  Sedulius 
are  to  replace  Virgil,  let  us  be  fairly  told  so.  As  things  are,  and  till 
the  opponents  of  the  Westminster  play  tell  us  what  they  really  want, 
we  must  charge  them  with  inconsistency.  For  as  to  the  positive,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  relative,  immorality  of  Terence,  it  is  absurd  to 
discuss  such  an  objection.  The  fault  of  the  Andria,  for  example, 
is  its  exceeding  dulness.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Tuesday’s 
representation  was  a  little  Bowdlerized ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
Little  Peddlington  was  scandalized,  even  as  it  was,  by  tlie  ap¬ 
pearance  of  poor  Glycerium's  hasty  baby.  But  even  though  a 
secret  marriage  had  not  been  interpolated  into  the  text,  to  save 
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Pamphilus'  propriety,  and  to  spoil  the  plot,  such  as  it  is,  what  is 
there  to  shock  the  most  sensitive  modesty,  out  of  Boston,  in  the 
text  of  Terence  F  No  doubt  there  was  a  meretrix;  but  a  meretrix 
such  as  Glycerium  certainly  does  not  recall  either  the  demi-monde 
of  the  Parisian  stage,  or  the  female  of  the  Haymarket.  No  doubt, 
also,  there  was  a  Mrs.  Gamp  presented  on  the  stage  ;  but  if  the 
existence  in  talk  of  an  obstetrix  is  to  corrupt  the  rising  youth  of 
England,  the  rising  youth  of  England  must  be  very  badly  taught 
by  their  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and  masters.  They 
are  but  bad  guides  of  education  who  think  that  Terence  can 
corrupt  the  mind  of  youth. 

We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  space  to  criticize  the  particular 
representation  of  the  present  year.  The  play  was  the  Andria — 
a  dull  play  even  for  Terence,  and  one  which,  except  in  the 
character  of  Dames,  offers  but  little  opportunity  for  the  actor. 
The  New  Comedy  of  Athens  was,  after  all,  a  very  conven¬ 
tional  and  artificial  affair.  A  very  narrow  class  exhausted 
the  characters ;  and  they  were  all  typical.  An  old  man,  some¬ 
times  two  old  men  —  one  mild  and  slow,  one  pompous  and 
hasty ;  a  walking  lover,  lachrymose,  sensational,  and  helpless ; 
a  slave,  intriguing,  clever,  and  mischievous;  a  meretrix  shy,  or 
a  rnuta  persona ;  a  sycophant,  on  whom,  or  on  the  slave, 
usually  the  real  work  of  the  play  falls,  and  the  same  clumsy 
disentanglement  of  a  complication  from  the  first  very  unnatural  — 
these  are  the  chief  features  of  the  comedy  of  Menander.  The 
Andria  is  the  most  cut-and-dry  specimen  of  the  conventional 
New  Comedy,  and  it  is  no'  small  praise  to  the  Westminster  actors  to 
say  that  they  made  the  most  of  it.  Mr.  0‘Brien  (Dams)  really 
acted  with  very  great  skill,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
character ;  Mr.  Bosanquet  made  more  than  we  thought  possible 
of  the  tedious  father  ( Simo ) ;  and  to  Mr.  Phillimore,  as  Pamplxilus , 
must  be  awarded  the  praise  of  a  conscientious  and  painstaking 
elocution,  while  his  sprightly  face  led  to  the  feeling  that  he  would 
have  been  more  at  home  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
Glvcerium's  dreary  and  helpless  lover.  As  usual,  the  Epilogue 
was  lively,  but  we  think  that  we  remember  livelier  on  the  West¬ 
minster  boards.  The  acting  is  always  vigorous,  and  always  meets, 
as  it  deserves  to  meet,  a  most  sympathetic  audience  ;  and  though 
we  were  able  to  accord  high  praise  to  the  innovation  which  two  years 
ago  attempted  a  play  of  Plautus ,  yet,  j  udging  from  the  testimony 
of  the  spectators,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
memories  of  some  thirty  or  forty  of  these  representations,  the  return 
to  allegiance  to  Terence  is  very  popular.  St.  Peter’s  College  is  a 
very  conservative  place  —  so  conservative  that  even  the  Ultra- 
Anglican  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  pursued  in  all  its  barbarism. 
We  wonder  what  a  foreigner  would  make  of  the  word  charta,  pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  is  at  Westminster,  like  the  English  word  cheese  ? 


FOUNDER’S  DAY  AT  CHARTERHOUSE. 

AS  it  a  purely  accidental  coincidence  that  the  Carthusians 
this  year  celebrated  their  Founder’s  memory  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Smithfield  Club  wound  up  their  imposing- 
anniversary  ?  These  parallel  institutions,  once  close  in  local  con¬ 
tiguity — not  to  speak  of  congruity  and  condignity,  which,  from  the 
lapse  of  time  during  which  they  had  subsisted  side  by  side,  may 
surely  be  inferred  —  were  found  to  coincide  in  respect  of  time.  It 
must  have  been  a  severe  shock  to  old  and  young  Carthusians  when 
the  live-meat  market  walked  off.  There  is,  however,  that  beau¬ 
tiful  sympathy  of  which  poets  speak,  observable  between  those 
severed  members  which  once  formed  a  harmonious  whole.  Even 
as  the  head  of  Orpheus  was  heard  to  murmur  “  Eurydice,”  when 
parted  from  his  shoulders,  so  now  the  Club  which  takes  its  name — 
all  there  is  left  to  take  now — from  Smithfield  reverts  for  its 
anniversary  to  the  period  when  the  memory  of  Sutton  is  greenest ; 
but,  alas !  hoof  and  horn,  and  dog  and  drover,  have  vanished 
from  the  scene  which  they  once  enlivened.  There  stands  St. 
Bartholomew’s  on  one  side  and  Charterhouse  on  the  other,  and 
Smithfield  yawns  a  dreary  waste  between ;  but  where  is  Smiffel'  ? 
The  Monday  scene  which  imprinted  itself  so  vividly  on  the  Car¬ 
thusian  memory  by  the  aid  probably  of  more  senses  than  one,  has 
dissolved.  If  you  require  its  monuments,  look  around  you.  There 
stand  the  pens,  there  may  be  traced  the  gutters,  now  dry,  which 
solaced  the  nerves  and  braced  the  health  of  the  sturdy  Deputy 
Hicks,  and  which  had  enriched  and  endeared  the  atmosphere  to 
generation  after  generation  of  Carthusians.  The  deputy  sniffs  the 
morning  dew  no  more ;  the  bouquet  dc  mille  Jleurs  no  more  is  wafted 
to  the  nostrils  of  gown-boys. 

But  we  linger  round  the  approaches.  Let  us  enter  the  Chapel, 
a  late  lump  of  heavy-featured  architecture  in  a  paulo-post  Tudor 
style.  There  are  the  old  brethren  in  their  ample  dark  cloaks.  There 
are  the  gown-boys  of  all  ages  from  eight  to  eighteen.  There  are 
the  master  and  officers,  and  in  the  gallery  several  of  their  families. 
There  are  some  representative  old  Carthusians  sprinkling  the  other 
seats.  Perhaps  there  will  be  more  in  time  for  dinner,  and  probably 
then  some  of  the  governors  too.  The  preacher  —  of  course  a  pur 
sang  Carthusian  —  holds  a  fat,  swampy  living  somewhere  among- 
the  heavy  clays  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  He  has  been  getting 
that  sermon  ready  for  years  past.  Men  say  he  has  been  going  on — 
reversing  the  order  of  the  transaction  in  the  case  of  the  Sibylline 
books  —  adding  to,  instead  of  diminishing  the  discourse  every  year 
he  has  been  put  off  from  preaching  it.  His  hearers  seem  at  least 
to  think  so  now.  They  sit  under  him,  verifying  in  person  the 
rumour,  which  some  treated  as  mere  myth  ;  and  he  is  probably  not 
beyond  the  third  or  fourth  year  at  most,  and  there  are  several 
more  of  these  annual  rings  of  wood  to  saw  through  before  he 


reaches  the  pith  of  the  matter  —  viz.  the  immortal  memoiy  of 
Thomas  Sutton,  whose  monumental  effigy,  with  beard,  and  gown, 
and  all  complete,  gay  in  new  paint  and  gilding,  tin-ills  with  the 
eloquent  tones  as  the  peroration  is  at  last  achieved. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  Governors’  council-chamber,  where  is  as 
tight  a  cram  as  the  walls  can  hold.  The  old  Carthusians,  who 
sparsely  attended  the  previous  rites,  are  reinforced ;  the  boys  are 
perched  close  —  so  close  that  they  look  like  a  lot  of  larks  on  a 
skewer;  the  company  of  distinction  —  bishops,  judges,  Cabinet 
Ministers,  great  scholars,  and  great  unknown — fill  the  subsellia  in  the 
middle;  the  lesser  notables  find  room  where  they  can.  The  object 
of  interest  now  is  the  “orator”  of  the  year — an  upper  boy,  who  will 
soon  step  off  to  College  with  a  scholarship,  and  who,  in  unimpeach¬ 
able  Latin,  reviews  the  changes  which  the  year  has  wrought  in  the 
Carthusian  body.  The  distinguished  scholars  and  divines  listen 
arrectis  auribus,  prepared  from  this  sample  to  form  their  opinion  of 
how  far  sound  learning  has  fallen  oft’ — for  of  course  somewhat  it 
must  have  fallen  off  —  since  they  were  in  the  same  position  as  the 
youth  yonder  with  faint  whiskers  and  a  vigorous  white  tie.  The 
oration  is  partaken  of  by  these  critics  as  a  wine  of  a  choice  vine¬ 
yard  and  famous  mark  is  sniffed  and  sipped  by  connoisseurs.  The 
orator  is  not  sorry  when  it  is  over  —  not  that  he  is  nervous,  of 
course  not ;  but  partly  because  he  has  rehearsed  it,  or  some  of  it, 
every  day  for  the  last  month,  and  twice  a  day  for  the  last  week ; 
and  partly  because  it  concludes  amidst  a  thunder  of  applause 
which  shakes  the  chandelier,  and  sets  the  old  tapestry  waving  on 
the  wall,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  gold  which  deposits  its  heavy 
drops  in  the  orator’s  cap.  The  youth  stands  exposed  for  some 
minutes  to  the  pelting  of  the  friendly  storm,  whilst  the  applauding 
chorus  of  gown-boys,  excited  either  by  the  Ciceronian  purity  of 
the  Latin,  or  by  the  speedy  prospect  of  breaking  up,  continues  to 
burst  out  afresh  as  every  guinea  drops  in.  At  last,  this  —  the 
second  act  of  the  drama  —  is  concluded,  and  the  party  disperse  in 
order  to  reassemble,  save  the  youthful  portion  of  it,  in  greater 
force  in  the  dining-hall  below.  Here  all  are  present  who  mean  to 
show  as  good  Carthusians.  The  room  is  somewhat  spacious  and 
stately,  cumbered  with  a  gallery  on  its  side,  and  another  at  its  end, 
haring  a  dais  and  founder’s  portrait  at  the  upper  extremity,  and 
ponderous  screens  at  bottom  to  keep  out  the  draughts.  Why,  by 
the  way,  have  all  founders  of  the  Elizabethan  and  James  I.’s 
period  the  same  type  of  face  —  a  type  not  unlike  the  description  of 
Coleridge’s  “  ancient  mariner  ?  ”  — 

Long,  and  lean,  and  brown 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand  — 

save  that  a  beard,  of  “sable-silvered,”  finishes  the  juncture  of 
face  and  ruff.  We  have  seen  one  founder’s  portrait,  posthumous, 
and  painted,  as  alleged,  from  his  sister,  yet  preserving  the  same 
withered  regulation  visage,  beard  and  all.  Leaving  this  question, 
however,  for  the  morrow,  we  take  our  places  in  the  Hall  for  the 
evening.  Shall  we  have  a  musical  grace,  or  a  sober  benediction  from 
the  senior  bishop  present,  or  a  Benedic,  Domine,  from  the  scholar 
and  orator  of  the  day  ?  We  believe  the  last  is  most  honoured  by 
precedent,  but  at  any  rate  the  array  of  catgut  and  wind  in  the 
further  gallery  promises  harmony  enough  and  to  spare  before  the 
dinner  is  over.  The  luckless  men  whose  napkins  are  stuck  at  the 
angles  of  the  cross-table,  or  who  find  themselves  billeted  among  a 
loose  flight  of  young  officers  on  Indian  leave,  or  of  briefless  bar¬ 
risters,  whilst  the  men  of  their  own  set  and  standing  are  frater¬ 
nizing  full  in  view  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hall,  have,  of  course, 
their  own  opinion  about  the  stewards.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  an 
uproar  of  exuberant  chat  which  the  music  imperfectly  drowns. 
The  cheer  is  slightly  Elizabethan.  Indeed  few  tables  are  called 
upon  to  stand  under  heavier  relative  weights  than  those  which 
support  the  carnivorous  celebration  of  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Sutton.  Not  that  lighter  articles  are  forgotten  —  witness  those 
marvellous  trophies  of  sweetstuff  just  ready  to  come  on  or  to  melt 
in  the  attempt. 

In  the  other  gallery  hover  various  youthful  forms — the  gown-boys 
left  by  fate  to  the  last,  and  who  cannot  resist  the  dreadful  fasci¬ 
nation  of  looking  on  with  watering  mouths  at  a  dinner  which 
others  consume.  How  they  impend,  head  and  wings  over  the 
gallery,  showing  just  like  cherubs  up  aloft,  and  eye  the  barley- 
sugar  ship  and  the  elegant,  but  ah !  too  fleeting  forms  in  which 
the  fancy  of  the  architect  in  pastry  loves  to  revel,  as  if  they  could, 
like  the  youth  potted  and  planted  by  Canidia  in  the  Epode,  inemori 
spectaculo.  Looking  round  at  the  company  in  detail,  we  catch 
a  group  of  heads  at  the  high  table  who  would  be  leaders 
anywhere.  Law,  physic,  divinity,  and  literature  are  well 
represented  —  arms  less  conspicuously  so,  but  the  memory  of 
Havelock  makes  up  for  a  good  deal.  There  is  a  pillar  of  jus¬ 
tice,  whose  ermine  —  not  that  he  dines  in  it  —  is  spotless, 
but  in  whose  presence  Cytlierea’s  doves  would  fly  asunder  and 
demand  a  separate  maintenance.  There  is  a  Bishop  who  did  not 
edit  a  Greek  play  before  consecration,  and  has  not  since  picked 
holes  in  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  a  Dean  whose  cathedral  is  the 
glory  of  its  county ;  and  there  is  the  great  satirist  of  the  day,  who, 
since  he  sale  multo  urbem  defricuit,  and.  has  immortalized  Domus  to 
boot,  may  be  called  the  genius  loci,  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Addison  and  Steele.  They  will  be  all  up  on  their  legs  in  turn,  for 
some  excuse  or  other  will  be  found  for  screwing-  a  speech  out  of 
them,  and  another  glass  of  wine  into  the  company.  Mr.  Whack- 
away  —  so  let  us  call  him  in  honour  of  the  raps  he  has  dealt  high 
and  low,  in  fun  or  in  earnest  —  will  recall  his  early  Carthusian 
days,  and  tell  the  company  how  he  trembled  before  the  awful  tones, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  an  unprepared  Virgil  lesson,  he  heard  the 
summons  to  “  go  on !  ”  It  is  a  night  of  old  stories.  There 
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perhaps  are  still  a  select  few  —  alas  !  how  few,  if  any,  still  —  who 
remember  Dr.  Rayne,  the  friend  and  nearly  contemporary,  we 
think,  of  Porson,  now  known  only  by  a  few  choice  anecdotes  with  a 
fine,  old  scholarly  aroma  about  them,  to  the  successive  generations 
of  younger  Carthusians.  These  tales  are  only  to  be  heard,  if  yet 
they  be  so,  around  that  commemorative  board.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
divulge  the  arcana  of  the  festive  evening,  nor  make  the  property 
of  the  many,  traditions  which  are  in  the  privileged  custody  of  the 
few.  These  legends,  for  all  their  unquestionable  veracity,  are  to 
be  heard  and  told  over  a  full  glass,  on  one  evening  of  the  year, 
imder  the  full-length  portrait  of  Thomas  Sutton,  to  an  audience 
mellowed  by  good  cheer,  good  fellowship,  and  old  friendship. 
Then  you  may  see  the  “  oldest  Carthusian  ’’  called  upon  to  stand 
up  and  put  on  the  little  boy  again,  and  tell  of  his  experiences 
among  the  gown-boys  of  other  days.  That  is  the  moment  to  elicit 
a  joke  from  a  bishop,  or  a  sportive  sally,  half  aside  to  the  youngsters 
in  the  gallery,  from  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Ah !  those  “  other 
days,”  how  rich  they  were  in  their  seeming  poverty !  The  little 
half-kempt,  slip-shod,  buttonless  creature,  who  sixty  years  since 
was  fag  to  a  heavy  fellow  in  the  sixth,  famed  only  for  how  he  ate 
pudding  and  how  he  snored,  bequeaths  a  mine  of  recollections, 
fresh  with  the  dew  of  boyhood,  to  some  hard-poring  lawyer,  or 
some  hard-worried  parish  priest.  The  toast  of  the  evening  is 
given;  and  the  watchman,  waiting  to  marshal  the  carriages, 
hears,  floating  out  into  the  night,  the  chorus,  the  imperfect  rhyme 
of  whose  words  is  partly  veiled  in  the  noble  chords  of  its  setting — 

Surgat  e  choro  sonus, 

Floreat  ate  mum  Carthusiana  Dowius ! 

But  the  spell  is  broken  at  last  which  held  together  so  much  wit, 
scholarship,  eloquence,  and  learning.  Exeunt  omnes,  or  at  least  there 
remain  only  drowsy  waiters  amid  a  panorama  of  draggled  napkins, 
vapid  heel-taps,  dying  candles,  and  vacant  chairs. 

When  the  chorus  is  ample,  the  flaw  in  its  familiar  rhyme,  at 
least  to  Carthusian  ears,  is  lost.  But  this  leads  us  to  a  question 
which  it  is  rather  for  the  Governors  of  Charterhouse  to  con¬ 
sider,  than  for  the  general  public,  at  least  in  its  present 
stage — how  long  is  there  a  prospect  of  the  floreat  cetemum 
being  verified  P  How  long  will  it  be  ere  the  voices  that  swell 
the  chorus  thin  off  to  a  feeble  number,  unable  duly  to  sustain  the 
strain?  We  fear  this  fine  old  foundation  is  maintaining  an  ad¬ 
verse  though  gallant  struggle  against  the  odds  of  prejudice  and 
fashion,  which  will  overpower  it  in  the  end,  unless  its  site  be 
shifted.  Thomas  Sutton’s  foundation  of  hospital  and  school  in  one 
would  bear  planting  out.  “  Gownboys,”  i.  e.  the  foundation,  pre¬ 
sents  advantages  which  will  always  tempt  some  to  send  their  sons 
to  spend  school-life  in  the  heart  of  the  biggest  and  dirtiest  capital 
out  of  China.  But  the  rest  of  the  school  must  sink  away  into 
a  seminary  for  day-boys  merely  —  that  is,  must  degenerate  to 
a  thing  of  lower  organization,  with  an  enfeebled  esprit  cle  corps, 
and  less  power  in  developing  the  nobleness  of  boyhood.  Charter- 
house  would  then  cease  to  attract  masters  of  the  present  calibre, 
and  would  soon  fail  to  produce  boys  of  the  same  stamp.  A  change 
of  site  would  probably  continue  the  school’s  present  self  unchanged 
in  all  its  essential  features.  Continuing  where  it  is,  it  may  possibly 
not  fall  off  in  numbers ;  but,  even  if  they  are  preserved,  it  will  surely, 
however  slowly,  deteriorate  in  everything  else.  It  is  for  the 
Governors  of  Charterhouse  to  consider  whether  all  that  is  most 
essential  shall  suffer  for  the  sake  of  preserving  “  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.”  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  justness  and  fitness 
in  keeping  the  Institution,  while  feasible,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Founder  placed  it,  and  where  his  mortal  remains  repose.  But 
when  it  is  proposed  to  sacrifice  a  noble  school  as  victims  to  his 
Manes,  the  state  of  the  question  is  changed.  Of  course,  enormous 
pasteboard  difficulties  exist,  or  could  be  found  at  short  notice,  to 
this  or  any  other  vital  change ;  but  any  one  who  does  not  prefer 
red  tape  to  an  elastic  band  would  drive  a  railway  train  through 
these  difficulties  in  a  few  weeks;  and  Charterhouse,  in  a  new 
spot,  might  be  still  its  ancient  self,  and  give  a  new  emphasis 
to  the  floreat  cetemum  of  the  next  Founder’s  Day. 


EE  VIEWS. 


SOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE* 

HEN  Mr.  Dickens  was  in  the  full  flood  of  his  writing, 
there  was  gio  subject  he  liked  better  than  Christmas.  He 
made  much  of  it  in  every  way.  He  treated  it  as  a  time  of  good 
cheer  and  jollity ;  and,  perhaps,  nothing  he  has  written  about 
Christmas  ever  gave  so  much  pleasure  as  the  party  at  Mr.  Wardle’s, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  on  the  ice.  The  happy  theory  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  every  one  has  countless  turkeys,  tongues,  geese, 
brawns,  hams,  and  plum-puddings,  and  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty 
to  eat  of  these  things  to  the  last  possible  mouthful,  was  constantly 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Dickens  with  fervour  and  evident  sincerity. 
He  also  went  much  further  into  the  philosophy  of  Christmas,  and 
invented  a  sort  of  tale  which  he  judged  appropriate  to  the  time. 
And  in  doing  this,  he  brought  out  two  special  modes  in  which 
Christmas  may  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  season  of  eating. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  season  when  the  wonderful  and 
the  wildly  supernatural  seems  in  place.  We  do  not  think 
it  quite  so  great  a  stretch  on  our  credulity  as  at  other  times 
of  the  year  if  at  Christmas  we  are  asked  to  read  about  ghosts 
and  goblins,  and  good  and  bad  fairies.  Christmas  is  also  a 

*  Somebody's  Luggage.  The  Extra  Christmas  Number  of  All  the  Year 
Round.  Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens. 


time  when  we  may  reasonably  be  a  little  more  sentimental 
than  usual,  and  when,  more  especially,  the  sentimentalism 
of  family  life  seems  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  It  is  pleasant 
to  imagine  that  crusty  old  bachelors  are  thawed  at  this  frosty 
season,  and  incline  to  accept  the  addresses  of  young  ladies, 
that  husbands  and  wives  make  up  their  quarrels,  and  that  hard 
old  misers  open  their  money-bags  in  honour  of  a  festival  of  bene¬ 
volence  which  only  comes  once  a  year.  Both  these  lines  of  thought 
are  dear  to  Mr.  Dickens.  He  likes  to  let  his  fancy  wander  in  that 
region  of  the  supernatural  which  excites  our  wonder  without 
awakening  fear  or  horror,  and  he  delights  in  every  mode  of  making 
family  life  sentimental.  His  Christmas  books  were  accordingly 
literary  efforts  which  were  stamped  in  a  very  conspicuous  degree 
with  these  tastes  of  the  author,  and  were  full  of  originality  and 
of  a  peculiar  sort  of  power.  We  do  not  pretend  to  think  Mr. 
Dickens  when  he  is  fanciful  or  sentimental  at  all  equal  to  Mr. 
Dickens  when  he  is  making  us  laugh.  But  a  man  who  respects 
himself  cannot  always  be  comic.  He  is  sure  to  have  different 
veins  of  feeling,  and  he  must  represent  them  in  turn,  if  he  has  really 
any  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  The  Christmas  stories  are 
not  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  writings  upon  which  his  most 
substantial  fame  reposes,  but  they  are  pleasant  and  characteristic, 
and  what  was  good  in  them  could  have  come  from  no  one  else. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  days  are  gone  by  for  Mr.  Dickens  to 
write  Christmas  stories.  We  cannot  complain.  A  writer  cannot 
always  be  sentimental  or  comic,  or  full  of  the  marvellous.  We 
must  allow  those  who  have  charmed  us  and  amused  us  for  years 
to  rest  on  their  oars  when  they  please.  Even  if  Mr.  Dickens  gave 
us  nothing  at  Christmas,  we  should  have  as  much  as  we  had  any 
right  to  expect  from  him.  But  then  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  exactly 
give  us  nothing,  for  he  gives  us  a  double  number  of  All  the  Year 
Round.  He  does  not  feel  inclined  to  write  a  new  story  for  us  to 
read  at  Christmas,  but  he  arranges  a  substitute.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  easy  arrangement  for  him  probably,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
pleasant  for  the  public.  It  is  announced  that  something  new  is  to  be 
published  at  Christmas  in  a  periodical  conducted  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
and  when  we  get  it,  we  find  that  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  little 
stories  written  in  the  faintest  of  all  possible  imitations  of  his  style. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  introductory  part  of  the  publication  which  is, 
we  conceive,  a  sample  of  the  genuine  article.  Of  that  we  will 
speak  presently ;  but  exactly  five-sixths  of  Somebody's  Luggage  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  about  as  trashy,  silly  stories  as  were 
ever  put  out  at  Christmas,  or  at  any  other  season.  This  is 
really  very  hard  on  us.  Fourpence  is  not  much  to  pay,  and  we 
quite  own  that  the  part  written  apparently  by  Mr.  Dickens  is  fully 
worth  fourpence ;  but  still  we  pay  our  money,  and  secure  what  we 
think  is  sure  to  be  an  evening’s  amusement,  because  we  trust  Mr. 
Dickens.  Our  trust  is  very  ill  repaid  by  a  heap  of  short, 
unmeaning  stories — if  they  deserve  to  be  called  stories  —  of 
which  the  only  possible  merit  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  writers  is,  we 
should  suppose,  that  they  are  very  humble  copies  of  the  sort  of 
thing  Mr.  Dickens  used  to  write.  Even  if  they  were  any  of  them 
written  by  authors  who  can  write,  they  are  spoilt  because  it  was 
considered  a  neat  idea  to  have  them  so  short  as  to  have  no  plot  or 
subject,  and  to  make  up  for  this  by  affectations  such  as  Mr.  Dickens 
is  guilty  of  when  he,  like  the  good  Homer  and  other  authors,  occa¬ 
sionally  nods.  The  first  story  more  especially,  we  should  guess, 
from  the  style,  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  A  Cruise  upon 
Wheels,  who  most  certainly  can  write  if  he  is  left  to  himself,  but 
who,  if  he  really  has  written  this  puerile  fragment,  has  thrown 
himself  away  from  a  wish  to  do  the  proper  Christmas 
thing  and  copy  the  feebler  style  of  the  author  of  the  Chimes  and 
the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Some  of  the  other  tales  are  as  weak 
and  as  deadly  dull  as  little  fragmentary  tales  can  be ;  and  we 
must  say  that  we  do  not  think  it  quite  creditable  to  Mr.  Dickens 
that  such  productions  should  be  made  to  sell  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  because  he  chooses  to  put  his  name  and  a  little  bit  of 
his  writing  at  the  beginning  of  them,  and  call  them  a  Christmas 
number. 

Both  sides  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  old  Christmas  tales  are  represented 
in  these  stories.  There  is  the  supernatural  and  the  domestic 
sentimental.  The  sort  of  shape  which  the  supernaturalism  of  the 
Chimes  and  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  assumes  in  these  humble 
performances  is  as  follows.  In  one  story,  a  man  who  is  crossing 
a  field  takes  an  umbrella  from  a  lady,  and  the  lady  fades  away. 
He  takes  the  umbrella  to  his  inn  with  him,  and  the  umbrella 
“changes  its  position  during  the  conversation  at  the  bar.” 
He  goes  to  a  friend’s  house,  and  puts  the  umbrella  against  the  wall 
with  his  hat  on  the  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  the  hat  is 
on  the  ground,  and  the  umbrella  in  it.  When  he  gets  home  he 
tries  to  hide  it  in  a  lumber-room,  but  the  maid  brings  it  out.  He 
takes  it  to  pawn,  and  when  he  gets  to  the  pawn-shop  finds  it  is 
no  longer  under  his  arm,  but  has  gone  home  by  itself.  At  last 
the  umbrella  is  taken  back  by  the  lady’s  ghost.  As  a  piece  of 
babyish  supernaturalism,  without  any  point  or  interest  whatever, 
this  might  seem  likely  to  defy  any  competition.  But  it  is  beaten 
clean  out  of  the  field  by  another  story.  This  is  a  tale  of  a  ship¬ 
wreck.  A  ship  is  coming  home  from  Melbourne,  and  gets  in  the 
way  of  an  iceberg,  and  it  gradually  turns  out  that  the  whole  crew 
of  the  ship,  and  all  the  passengers,  are  on  the  iceberg  too.  But 
the  iceberg  is  so  curiously  constructed  that  they  get  into  different 
clefts  and  cannot  find  each  other,  although  they  all  support 
themselves  very  comfortably.  At  last  the  iceberg  drifts  ex¬ 
actly  into  the  middle  of  a  harbour  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Every  one  walks  oft'  the  iceberg  on  to  the  land,  and  then 
the  iceberg  melts  away.  It  is,  perhaps,  wrong  to  dignify 
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such  a  tale  with  the  name  of  natural  or  supernatural.  It 
is  a  mere  naked  impossibility.  It  is  about  as  interesting  as 
if  a  man  said  he  was  wrecked  in  the  Atlantic,  and  got  home 
by  riding  on  a  shark’s  back.  There  is  neither  goodness  nor  bad¬ 
ness  in  the  fiction.  It  is  altogether  absurd.  ‘  If  Mr.  Dickens’s 
young  friends  would  but  study  a  little  more  attentively  the  works 
ot  their  master,  they  would  find  that  the  supernatural  is  only 
introduced  by  him  in  order  to  affect  the  fortunes  and  assist  the 
straggles  of  characters  in  whom  we  have  an  independent  interest. 
When  we  say  that  these  tales  are  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Dickens,  we 
must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  Mr.  Dickens  ever  wrote  any¬ 
thing  like  u  Isn’t  it  funny,  my  umbrella  walks  across  a  room,”  or 
“  Curiously  enough,  I  was  one  of  a  ship’s  company  who,  unknown 
to  each  other,  floated  on  an  iceberg,  which  steered  itself  for 
hundreds  of  miles  straight  into  a  harbour.” 

The  sentimental  stories  of  family  life  come  nearer  to  Mr. 
Dickens,  because  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  imitating  his  lan¬ 
guage.  In  the  French  story  placed  first,  a  Mr.  Langley  goes  to 
France,  aud  the  French  think  his  name  must  be  L’ Anglais. 
So  he  is  called  “  Mr.  The  Englishman.”  This  joke  is  thought 
worth  repeating,  at  every  turn,  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  find,  as  we  must  own,  jokes  scarceLy  better  repeated 
in  those  compositions  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  nodded  most. 
But  the  story  of  stories — the  crowning  effort  of  imitation  of 
all  Mr.  Dickens’s  weaknesses — is  the  concluding  tale  in  which 
the  adventures  of  a  certain  Mr.  Blorage  are  chronicled.  Of  this 
gentleman  we  are  told, 'on  one  occasion,  “  that  he  came  out  of  his 
cold  bath  as  lively  and  fresh,  and  full  of  spirits,  as  if  he  were  the 
combined  essence  of  two  or  three  dozen  Mr.  Blorages.”  It  must 
be  a  painful  thing  for  Mr.  Dickens  to  reflect  that  he  is  the  person 
who  has  taught  young  people  to  write  in  this  way,  and  to  be  sure 
it  is  funny.  At  a  later  period  of  the  story  the  yoimg  lady,  whom 
Mr.  Blorage  fancies,  wants  a  nomination  for  her  brother  to  be  a 
Blue  Coat  boy,  and  healing  this  is  stated  to  have  produced  on  Mr. 
Blorage  the  following  effect : — “He  continued  to  repeat  the  word  Blue 
to  himself,  as  if  he  were  under  an  obligation  never  to  forget  it  ;  he 
went  up  to  his  bedroom  chuckling  ‘  Blue  ’;  he  undressed,  chuckling 
i  Blue  ’ ;  he  sat  up  in  bed,  after  lying  down,  with  a  vehement 
1  Blue  and  his  last  recollection  was  a  struggle  to  say  i  Bluenomi- 
coatation.’  ”  Can  Mr.  Dickens  possibly  think  he  gets  his  fourpence 
quite  honestly  P 

Perhaps  he  may ;  for  he  has  written,  as  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
the  machinery  part  of  the  story  himself,  and  it  would  be  odd  if  we 
would  not  give  as-  much  for  six  pages  of  his  writing  as  for  a  slab 
of  pork  pie  at  a  railway  station.  The  point  of  what  he  has  written 
is  to  describe  the  life  and  character  of  a  waiter  at  a  coffee-house. 
This  waiter,  and  his  goings  on,  are  built  up  by  the  combination  of 
those  endless  small  touches  which  Mr.  Dickens  derives  from  his 
singular  power  of  observation,  and  his  singular  power  of  refining 
on  what  he  observes.  We  have  a  waiter  who  brings  before  us, 
with  a  curious  completeness,  what  we  may  suppose  the  waiter  of 
an  old-fashioned  coffee-house  to  be  like.  There  is  a  probability 
about  his  views  of  his  duties  and  position,  of  the  charges  he  is 
entitled  to  make,  of  the  wrongs  under  which  he  suffers,  and 
of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  him  from  his  underlings.  At  the 
same  time,  the  waiter  is,  as  we  are  aware,  quite  improbable.  He  at 
once  represents  and  makes  known  to  us  a  class  of  persons 
and  their  way  of  living,  and  is  incredible  as  an  individual. 
This  is  one  of  the  attributes  that  have  belonged  to  many  of 
the  best  characters  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  drawn,  and  it  is  a 
combination  which  an  inferior  artist  could  not  think  of  attempt¬ 
ing.  Sam  Weller  is  entertaining  and  original,  and  gives  us  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  better  sort  of  London  cad ;  but  viewed 
as  the  servant  of  a  particular  individual,  he  is  an  impossibility. 
There  is  not  much  that  is  very  attractive  in  this  coffee-house 
waiter  as  a  subject,  and  his  style  of  joking  is  sometimes  very 
forced  ;  but  still  he  is  the  result  of  much  fanciful  observation,  and 
there  are  some  pieces  of  real  fun  in  the  account  of  what  he  does 
and  says.  His  lament  on  the  subject  of  the  omniscience  that  is 
expected  from  waiters,  and  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  are 
equally  appealed  to  as  authorities  on  sporting,  farming,  or  politics, 
strikes  us  as  especially  humorous.  For  Mr.  Dickens  this  waiter 
is  not,  perhaps,  anything  very  great ;  but  we  heartily  wish  there 
was  more  of  him,  and  of  writing  like  that  in  which  he  is  de¬ 
scribed.  He  is  a  small  plum  in  this  big  fourpenny  heap  of 
stickjaw. 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY.* 

IN  our  general  review  of  German  literature  a  few  weeks  since, 
we  observed  that  there  was  something  like  a  disparity  between 
the  importance  of  John  of  Salisbury  and  the  vast  amount  of 
industry  and  research  bestowed  upon  him  by  Dr.  Scliaarschmidt, 
of  Bonn.  The  learned  Teuton,  availing  himself  of  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  within  his  reach,  constructs  a  biography  that  must  be  deemed 
very  complete  under  the  circumstances,  lie  gives  a  description 
of  John’s  works  so  ample  that,  for  even  the  choicest  minority  of 
readers  it  will  fully  answer  the  purpose  of  the  works  themselves, 
especially  as  it  is  largely  annotated  with  excerpts  from  them. 
Lastly,  he  goes  over  the  works  again,  and  reduces  their  contents 
into  a  regularly  digested  summary  of  the  views,  religious, 
political,  and  philosophical,  of  the  venerable  Churchman.  Those 
must  be  greedy,  indeed,  for  curious  information  who  want  to 
know  more  about  John  of  Salisbury  than  is  communicated  by  Dr. 
Schaarschmidt.  _ 

*  Johannes  Saresheriensis,  nach  Leben  und  Studien,  Schriften  und  Philo¬ 
sophic.  Leipzig:  1862. 


John  of  Salisbury,  though  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  Churchman 
and  a  politician,  was  not  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  scholastic 
divinity.  He  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  for  nearly  half  a 
century  when  Thomas  Aquinas  was  born ;  he  preceded  the  great 
diffusion  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  effected  by  the  Arabic  com¬ 
mentators  ;  and  in  his  immediate  vicinity  was  Peter  Abelard,  to 
whom  he  was  pupil.  During  the  period  of  his  mortal  career, 
which  began  in  the  decennium  extending  from  1110  to  1120, 
and  ended  somewhere  about  1180,  England  was  anything  but  a 
seat  of  learning  ;  and  though  he  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  and 
rejoiced,  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  English  name  of  Short,  his 
cultivation  was  French,  and  his  nomination  as  Bishop  of  Chartres 
was  his  crowning  dignity.  In  politics,  John  was  a  strong 
Churchman,  and  most  of  his  literary  labours  seem  to  have 
been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Becket  to 
uphold  the  clerical  cause  against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
encroachments  of  the  temporal  power.  He  was  present  at  the 
murder  of  the  Archbishop,  and  seems  even  to  have  been  sprinkled 
with  his  blood  —  an  honour  secondaiy  only  to  that  of  actual 
martyrdom.  But,  though  extreme  in  his  views,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  thoroughly  conscientious  man,  and  Canon  Robertson 
observes,  in  the  biography  of  Becket,  that  “  the  best  letters 
of  that  period  are  those  of  John  of  Salisbury;  unlike  most  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  that  correspondence,  he  is 
free  from  cant,  and  writes  with  apparent  honesty ;  he  is  genial, 
learned,  and  sensible.”  In  those  days,  there  was  not  an  intellectual 
anti -Church  party,  however  heterodox  might  be  the  doctrines  of 
some  of  the  scholastic  teachers ;  but  to  a  man  of  learning,  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  his  ecclesiastical  profession,  the  cause  of  the 
Church  appeared  to  be  that  of  mind  against  brute  force.  John  of 
Salisbury  spoke  of  the  philosophers  with  as  much  reverence  as  the 
Stoics  of  their  wise  man,  conceiving  that  the  Christian  divine 
completed,  by  his  creed,  the  systems  of  his  Pagan  predecessors. 
Sacred  and  profane  learning  were  closely  aUied,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  or  of  St.  Augustine  gained  in  weight  if  they  were 
fortified  with  quotations  from  Cicero,  or  illustrated  'with  one  of  the 
comic  marks  of  Terence. 

John’s  principal  works  are  a  prose  treatise,  entitled  Policraticus 
(which  seems  to  be  a  better  reading  than  Polgcr  aliens),  in  which 
he  lashes  the  vices  of  the  time,  and  draws  the  picture  of  an 
ideal  kingdom,  where,  of  course,  the  Church  holds  the  highest 
place — a  poem  of  similar:  tendency,  written  in  elegiac  verse,  and 
entitled  Entheticus — and  a  prose  treatise,  called  Metalogicus,  in 
which  the  study  of  logic  is  defended,  and  the  Organon  of  Aristotle 
described.  At  the  present  day,  these  works  are  chiefly  valuable 
from  the  indication  they  afford  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the 
twelfth  century.  John  of  Salisbury  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a 
greater,  familiarity  with  ancient  literature  than  cau  be  attributed 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
keep  his  light  under  a  bushel,  but  freely  communicated  the  results 
of  his  reading.  Now,  if  John  read  everything  that  was  to  be  read 
in  his  day,  and  then  gave  a  faithful  account  of  his  studies,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  survey  of  his  library  will  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  a  great  deal  of  investigation  elsewhere.  The  mourner  for 
lost  literary  treasures  may  even  hope,  when  he  scans  the  catalogue, 
to  feast  his  eyes  with  a  banquet  of  the  Tantalus  kind  by  noting 
the  name  of  some  precious  book  which  the  privileged  John 
perused  with  delight,  but  which  has  not  reached  the  intellectual 
epicure  of  the  present  day. 

The  inquiries  of  Dr.  Schaarschmidt,  however,  frustrate  the  hopes 
of  an  indulgence  in  any  such  pleasing  melancholy.  The  only 
book  that  John  had,  and  that  we  have  not,  seems  to  have  been  a 
book  by  one  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  De  Vestigiis  sive  Dogmata 
Philosophorum,  which  was  in  all  probability  a  collection  of  anec¬ 
dotes,  sentences,  characteristics,  and  memorabilia,  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  illustrative  quotation.  True,  the  belief  that  another 
lost  author,  named  Furvus,  fell  within  the  reach  of  John’s  cog¬ 
nisance,  might  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  which  occurs 
in  the  Entheticus,  and  regret  for  the  loss  might  be  sharpened  by 
the  declaration  that  the  works  of  Furvus  were  caviare  to  the 
multitude,  and  a  bonne  bouche  for  choice  spirits  : — 

Sermo  cotliumatus  Furvi  discessit  ab  usu, 

Et  raro  legitur  pra3  gravitate  sui. 

Sed  tamen  in  pago  Ligerino  cams  habetur, 

Hie,  ubi  de  fiorum  germine  nomen  liabet. 

Hunc  meus  a  Conchis  Wilielmus  ssepe  legebat, 

Hunc  etiam  noster  Pontilianus  amat. 

Clauditur  archivis  Remorum,  Belgica  Prima 
Ilunc  dedit  et  Primas  Aurelianus  habet. 

Perhaps,  by  the  way,  even  those  of  our  readers  who  think 
no  little  of  their  Latinity  will  not  deem  themselves  insulted  when 
we  inform  them  that,  in  the  above  lines,  John  means  to  convey 
the  information,  that  the  works  of  Furvus  were  discovered  in  the 
Church  Province,  Belgica  Prima — that  they  are  kept  in  the  library 
at  Eheims,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Primate  of  Orleans  — 
that  they  are  highly  esteemed  at  the  Convent  of  Fleury  on  the 
Loire,  and  that  they  afford  the  greatest  delig-ht  to  John’s  preceptors, 
William  of  Conches  and  Adam  de  Parvo  Ponte.  But  after  all, 
who  was  this  Furvus,  by  whom  so  many  excellent  men  were 
recreated  ?  Dr.  Schaarschmidt  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is 
only  Nicomachus  Flavianus  called  by  another  name,  thus  assent¬ 
ing  to  a  previous  conjecture  by  Petersen,  who  published  an  edition  of 
the  Entheticus,  with  a  comment,  in  1843.  That  Flavianus  ever 
called  himself  Furvus  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  this  hypothesis ; 
for  John  of  Salisbury,  like  many  worthy  old  ladies  of  the  present 
time,  had  an  unfortunate  knack  of  calling  people  by  wrong  names. 
For  example,  Martial  the  epigrammatist,  figures  more  than  once 
in  the  Policraticus  under  the  ignoble  appellation  of  “  Coquus.” 
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Flavianus  and  Fulvus  being  thus  fused  into  one,  and  the  only  book 
of  which  we  grudge  John  the  possession  being  the  delectable  work, 
De  Vestigiis,  &c.,  let  us  now  see  what  was  the  amount  of  erudition 
which  he  enjoyed  in  common  with  posterity.  Of  the  Greek  tongue 
neither  John  nor  his  master  Abelard  knew  anything,  beyond  a  few 
isolated  words,  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  titles  to  books,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  Policraticus  and  the  Entheticus ;  and,  consequently, 
the  only  Greek  works  read  were  those  that  had  been  translated 
into  Latin.  The  Tinucus  of  Plato,  studied  through  the  medium  of 
the  imperfect  translation  by  Chalcidius,  and  small  portions  of 
Aristotle  —  the  knowledge  of  whom  had  not  as  yet  been  extended 
from  Arabic  sources — constituted  the  whole  stock  of  John’s  Hellenic 
learning.  Yet,  with  respect  to  the  Stagyrite,  he  had  made  a  I 
o-reat  advance  on  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  Abelard,  who  was 
called  the  Peripatetic ,  par  excellence,  had  merely  read  Boethius’s 
translation  of  the  Categories,  and  the  short  treatise  I)e  Interpretatione, 
which  were  associated  with  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry;  whereas, 
John  was  acquainted  with  the  three  remaining  parts  of  the 
Organon .  It  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schaarschmidt  that 
the  entire  Organon  was  first  made  known  in  Western  Europe 
towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  he  deems  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  John  of  Salisbury  himself  caused  the  previously  un¬ 
known  parts  ( Analytica ,  Topica,  De  Elenchis )  to  be  translated  for 
the  first  time  into  Latin. 

The  little  Latin  (that  is  to  say  of  the  Pagan  ages)  which  was 
in  John’s  possession,  looks  respectable  enough  by  the  side  of  the 
very  much  less  Greek.  He  knew  the  Satires,  Epistles,  and 
Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  Whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Odes  of  the  same  poet  is  doubted  by  Dr.  Schaarschmidt ;  and  we 
give  an  additional  reason  for  the  doubt  by  citing  the  lines  from 
Dante’s  Inferno  (canto  iv.),  in  which  the  poet  mentions  the  four 
great  versifiers  of  antiquity  :  — 

Quegli  e  Omero,  poeta  sovrano  : 

L’  altro  e  Orazio  satiro,  die  viene, 

Ovidio  &  il  terzo,  e  1’  ultimo  e  Lucano. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  John 
of  Salisbury  and  the  commencement  of  Dante’s  poem,  and  those 
years  had  been  by  no  means  marked  by  literary  stagnation ;  yet 
Horace  in  the  lines  quoted  is  only  designated  as  a  satirist.  Caesar 
and  Tacitus  were,  it  appears,  merely  known  by  name  to  John  of 
Salisbury ;  and  the  mention  of  Livy  (whom  he  cites  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  only)  as  the  “  Scriptor  belli  Punici,”  seems  to  indicate  that 
his  knowledge  was  confined  to  the  third  decade,  which  was 
frequently  transcribed.  With  Sallust  and  Suetonius  he  was 
familiar;  also  with  Valerius  Maximus,  Julius  Frontinus,  Flavius 
Vegetius,  and  Justin.  The  fact  that  he  gives  Justin  the  name  of 
Trogus  Pompeius  has  led  to  the  belief  that  John  was  acquainted 
with  the  elder  historian ;  but  his  quotations,  closely  corresponding 
with  the  text  of  Justin,  militate  against  that  hypothesis.  Aldus 
Gellius  (whom  he  calls  Agellius)  and  Macrobius,  furnish  him  with 
a  plentiful  store  of  quotations ;  and  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Quintilian  and  Cicero,  the  Orations  of  the  latter 
being  excepted.  Indeed,  Cicero  was  not  only  his  master  of  style, 
but  had  considerable  influence  on  his  intellectual  cultivation  ;  the 
pious  scepticism  which  he  inculcated,  as  opposed  to  daring 
speculation,  savouring  much  of  the  New  Academy.  Seneca 
he  warmly  admired;  he  was  acquainted  with  both  the  Plinies, 
especially  the  elder,  with  Apuleius  and  Petronius,  and  his 
reference  to  the  banquet  of  Trimalchio  shows  that  his  copy 
of  Petronius  was  singularly  perfect  for  the  time.  Virgil 
of  course  he  knew,  and  in  accordance  with  a  practice  common 
in  the  middle  ages,  regarded  the  JEneicl  from  an  allegorical 
point  of  view;  and  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  Statius  and 
Lucan,  observing  that  the  latter  is  rather  an  orator  than  a  poet. 
Nearly  the  whole  works  of  Ovid  are  apparently  at  his  fingers’ 
ends,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  poem  which  prefaces  his 
Policraticus  was  written  in  direct  imitation  of  the  first  elegy  of 
the  Tristia.  Of  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  he  makes  good  use, 
availing  himself  of  the  characters  of  Thraso,  Gnatho,  and  Thais, 
as  types  applicable  to  personages  of  his  own  day;  and  he  employs 
in  a  similar  manner  the  Latin  comedy,  Querolus,  which  he,  of 
course,  attributes  to  Plautus,  of  whose  genuine  works  he  apparently 
knew  nothing.  J uvenal  and  Persius  are  favourite  authors ;  Martial 
(sometimes  called  “  Coquus  ”),  Publius  Syrus,  Dionysius,  Cato, 
Claudian,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (called  ‘‘  Sollius  ”),  passed 
through  liis  hands. 

John  of  Salisbury  preceded  the  great  luminaries  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  but  the  war  between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists 
was  waged  with  considerable  spirit  in  his  time,  and  as  a  meta¬ 
physician  he  took  a  middle  position  between  the  two — the  extreme 
views  on  each  side  being  respectively  represented  by  the  opinions 
of  Roscelin  and  William  of  Champeaux.  According  to  Roscelin, 
Universals,  that  is  to  say,  genera  and  species,  are  nothing  more 
than  words,  real  existence  being  only  predicable  of  individuals. 
Thus,  when  we  say  “  man,”  we  only  think  of  individual  men, 
and  use  the  generic  word  as  an  expedient  for  recalling  them 
to  memory.  Diametrically  opposite  to  Roscelin,  whose  principles 
were  long  afterwards  brought  to  high  perfection  by  William  of 
Occam,  and  who  may  be  considered  a  patriarch  of  the  school  of 
Locke,  stood  William  of  Champeaux,  who,  while  he  maintained 
the  reality  of  Universals,  contended  that  genus  was  in  itself  one, 
and  that  the  individuals  comprised  under  it  differed  from  each 
other,  not  essentially  but  accidentally.  The  last  doctrine  may  be 
regarded  as  an  emanation  of  Platonism;  indeed  the  Realists 
generally  Loaded  the  authority  of  Plato. 

According  to  John  of  Salisbury,  the  human  mind  is  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  it  can  separate  form  from  matter,  and  can  conceive  that 


which  is  the  common  attribute  of  many  individuals,  as  in  itself  sin¬ 
gular.  The  understanding,  by  means  of  sensible  impressions,  arrives 
at  the  essence  or  form  of  things  —  in  other  words,  ascends  from 
the  sensible  world  to  the  apprehension  of  Universals.  The  senses 
have  only  to  do  with  single  substances,  and  the  form  is  no  less  sub¬ 
stantial.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Universals 
have  an  independent  existence.  The  genus  man,  for  instance, 
has  actually  no  other  existence  than  in  the  individual  man, 
but  it  is  an  object  of  thought,  and  by  thought  alone  is 
separated,  or,  as  we  should  say,  abstracted  from  the  individuals. 
Universals  have  therefore  an  ideal  being,  which  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  sensible  existence,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  a  supposed  spiritual  world.  So  much  from  the 
human  point  of  view.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Deity  created  matter  with  form,  and  that  form  is  conceivable 
without  matter,  but  not  matter  without  form.  The  Universals  are 
thus  the  antitypes  of  individual  things ;  and  herein  is  the  sublime 
quality  of  the  human  reason,  that  by  dint  of  abstraction  it  arrives 
at  the  very  ideas  which,  in  the  Divine  mind,  were  the  patterns  of 
creation.  By  this  theory,  it  will  be  seen,  a  sensualism  like  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  species  of  Platonism,  are 
peripatetically  combined. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  persuaded  that  the  school¬ 
men  were  merely  a  set  of  fogies  who  taught  a  stupid  something  that 
was  afterwards  exploded  by  Descartes  and  his  successors,  may 
learn  from  the  above  brief,  and  we  trust  intelligible,  sketch  of 
John  of  Salisbury’s  views,  that  the  themes  discussed  by  the 
monkish  philosophers  are  by  no  means  so  obsolete  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  A  well-digested  description  of  school-divinity  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  from  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  to  (say)  William  of  Occam, 
somewhat  fuller  than  is  given  by  Ritter  in  his  Christliche  Phi¬ 
losophic,  and  copiously  supplied  with  references  to  original  works, 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  more  serious  literature,  and 
would  show  that  very  few  points,  philosophical  or  theological, 
have  been  discussed  of  late  years  that  escaped  the  cognisance  of 
the  hastily  despised  schoolmen. 


MISS  BREMER’S  GREECE* 

F  all  the  grievances  which  arise  from  the  fashion  of  publishing: 
books  of  travels,  we  have  seen  none  to  surpass  this  present 
grievance  of  a  book  about  Greece,  written  by  one  half-learned 
lady  and  translated  by  another.  The  observations  of  a  scholar 
have  one  sort  of  value.  The  observations  of  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  utterly  careless  of  the  associations  of  the  country,  would 
have  another  sort  of  value.  One  would  be  sure  to  learn  something 
from  the  way  in  which  things  struck  a  purely  practical  man  who 
looked  on  Greece  with  the  same  eyes  with  which  he  would  look 
on  Australia.  But  what  can  be  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  such 
observations  as  those  of  Miss  Bremer?  We  will  do  her 
the  justice  to  say  that  her  book  about  Greece  is  several  degrees 
less  wild  than  a  book  which  she  wrote  some  years  ago  about  the 
United  States.  There  is  less  of  twaddle,  less  of  sentimentality, 
less  of  affectation.  Still  the  twaddle,  sentimentality,  and  affecta¬ 
tion  of  her  present  work  are  a  great  deal  more  than  enough.  Why 
should  we  be  treated  to  all  Miss  Bremer’s  little  private  out¬ 
pourings  ?  Why  should  the  world  be  admitted  to  hear  her  pious 
ejaculations,  or  her  yearnings  after  such  and  such  friends  in 
Sweden,  expressed  by  initials  ?  Why,  above  all  things,  should 
she  take  such  pains  to  tell  us,  over  and  over  again,  that 
she  is  fifty-eight  years  of  age  ?  There  have  been  some  persons 
in  the  world  so  great  that  we  are  glad  to  collect  any  possible  scrap 
which  illustrates  their  character  or  their  history.  But  to  have 
simply  written  two  or  three  popular  novels  does  not  confer  this 
kind  of  interest.  We  do  not  care  enough  about  Miss  Bremer 
to  be  anxious  to  listen  to  all  her  personal  utterances,  simply 
because  they  are  hers.  And  most  certainly  the  recital  of  all  her 
private  emotions,  great  and  small,  can  have  no  possible  intrinsic 
interest  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  there  is  anything  which 
people  ought  to  keep  wholly  to  themselves,  it  is  surely  their  private 
prayers  and  thanksgivings.  Miss  Bremer  may  find  it  edifying  to 
record  her  own  pious  meditations,  but  she  need  not  thrust  them 
into  a  book  about  Greece  and  the  Greeks.  If  she  is  so 
unlucky  as  to  have  picked  up  a  habit  of  praying  in  the  grand 
style,  she  might  at  least  abstain  from  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
her,  to  call  the  whole  synagogue  to  listen.  Surely  a  translator, 
with  any  feelings  of  friendliness,  would  have  drawn  her  pen 
through  such  a  passage  as  the  following :  — 

And  Thee  I  thank,  my  Heavenly  Father,  upon  this  my  fifty-eighth  birth¬ 
day,  when  I  feel  soul  and  mind  younger  and  more  hopeful  than  in  my 
youthful  years.  I  thank  Thee  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  behold  this  beauty, 
to  drink  of  this  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  life,  and  still  more,  that  I  can  drink 
them  without  becoming  intoxicated  by  them.  For  I  know  something  still 
higher,  0  Hellas,  than  thy  sacred  temples  —  something  nobler  than  thy 
wine ! 

We  suppose  that  Miss  Bremer  has  reached  that  stage  when  she 
cannot  help  writing,  and  when  she  can  write  nothing  on  any 
subject  but  sentimental  and  devotional  rubbish.  But  really  she 
might  choose  some  other  subject  than  Greece,  old  or  new,  as  the 
hapless  vehicle  of  the  rubbish.  Miss  Bremer  went  into  Greece  in 
a  state  of  utter  ignorance  about  everything  to  do  with  the 
country  in  any  age.  We  in  no  way  blame  her  for  her  ignorance  ; 
what  we  do  blame  her  for  is  the  needless'  display  of  her 
ignorance.  This  is  a  distinction  which  cannot  be  too  often  drawn. 
A  just  criticism  on  a  blundering  book  often  offends  many  kind- 

*  Greece  and  the  Greeks ;  the  Narrative  of  a  Winter  Residence  and 
Summer  Travel  in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  London :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1863. 
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hearted  people,  because  they  say  it  is  hard  on  a  writer  who,  per¬ 
haps,  had  no  means  of  knowing  better.  This  may  very  probably  be 
true,  and,  it  true,  it  supplies  a  perfect  excuse  for  the  ignorance, 
but  it  supplies  no  excuse  for  the  display  of  ignorance.  No  one  is 
to  be  blamed  for  not  knowing  a  thing,  if  he  neither  professes  to 
know  it,  nor  is  in  any  way  bound  to  know  it.  If  you  take  the 
first  man.  you  meet,  and  ask  him  some  scientific  or  historical 
question,  it  is  no  sort  of  disgrace  to  him  if  he  cannot  answer  it. 
But  if  he  talks  or  writes  about  science  or  history,  and  talks  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  then  we 
blame  him  for  not  knowing.  For,  by  the  act  of  talking  or  writing, 
he  sets  himself  up  for  a  teacher,  and  a  teacher  is  bound  to  know 
what  he  professes  to  teach.  When  the  historian  Postumius  hoped 
that  his  bad  Greek  would  be  excused,  Cato  the  Censor  refused  to 
allow  the.  excuse.  If  the  Amphictyonic  Synod  had  compelled 
him  to  write  Greek,  then  the  excuse  would  have  been  valid,  but 
as  he  wrote  Greek  purely  of  his  own  free  will,  he  had  no  business 
to  do  so  till  he  could  write  good  Greek.  So  it  is  with  Miss 
Bremer.  Greek  history  and  Greek  literature  form  no  part  of 
ordinary  female  education,  or,  rather,  ordinary  female  education 
includes  a  miserable  smattering  of  Greek  history,  which  is 
worse  than  no  knowledge  at  all.  We  should,  therefore,  never 
think  of  blaming  an  ordinary  well-educated  lady  for  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  subject.  Even  though  she  had  written 
several  successful  novels,  we  should  not  think  of  question¬ 
ing  her  about  the  campaigns  of  Philopoemen.  We  should  not 
think  any  the  worse  of  her  if  it  accidentally  came  out  that  she  did 
not  know  who  Philopcemen  was.  But  when  such  a  lady  under¬ 
takes  to  enlighten  the  world  about  the  history  of  Arcadia,  then 
total  ignorance  of  Philopoemen  becomes  decidedly  blameworthy. 
The  special  form  of  Miss  Bremer’s  ignorance  is  something  emi¬ 
nently  ludicrous.  She  seems  to  have  gone  into  Greece  as  one 
might  go  into  Madagascar,  knowing  just  as  much  about  the  history 
and  mythology  of  the  country.  But  she  made  desperate  attempts 
to  get  them  up  while  she  was  there.  She  fell  into  the  error,  not 
very  unnatural  at  the  age  to  which  Miss  Bremer  confesses,  of 
thinking  that  what  was  new  to  her  was  equally  new  to  everybody 
else.  If  one  wrote  a  book  of  travels  in  Madagascar,  one  would  do 
quite  right  to  put  in  all  that  one  could  leam  about  the  history, 
traditions,  and  religion  of  Madagascar.  In  such  a  case,  what  was 
new  to  the  author  would  be  equally  new  to  his  readers.  But  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  go  through  Greece,  to  stop  at  Thebes,  or 
Sparta,  or  Argos,  and  to  stick  in  all  the  author’s  lately-acquired 
knowledge  about  Thebes,  or  Sparta,  or  Argos.  Miss  Bremer,  at 
every  Greek  place  she  stops  at,  tells  us  all  about  it,  just  as  if  all 
the  world  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  She  evidently  does  it  in 
the  innocence  of  her  heart,  with  all  the  conscious  delight  of  recent 
discovery.  The  worthlessness  of  such  matter  may  easily  be 
conceived.  That  Miss  Bremer  cannot  distinguish  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  between  history  and  mythology,  is  no  more  than 
one  would  expect.  The  book  is  full  of  illiterate  blunders,  full  of 
confusions  of  times,  places,  and  persons.  The  strange  and  unscholar¬ 
like  names  and  descriptions  must  be  divided  between  the  author  and 
the  translator.  It  is  clear  that,  insome  cases,  it  is  Mrs.  Howitt  who  is 
the  culprit.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  whose  fault  it  is  that  the 
god  Dionysims,  throughout  the  book,  turned  into  the  tyrant  Dionysms. 
But  when  Olympian  George,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  appears  as  “  Georg  Olympiern,”  we  at  once  see  that 
Miss  Bremer  described  him  rightly  enough  in  Swedish,  but  that 
Mrs.  Howitt  preserved  the  form  “Georg”  under  the  notion  that  it 
was  Greek.  Miss  Bremer  honestly  tells  us  that  she  does  not 
understand  Greek  in  any  form,  old  or  new ;  but  to  turn  a  Greek 
r<<hf)yio£  into  “Georg,”  when  writing  English,  seems  to  imply 
ignorance  of  more  languages  than  one. 

It  points  to  a  state  of  mind  into  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
enter,  when  we  find  Miss  Bremer  writing  down,  when  she  gets  to 
Corinth,  all  the  old  Herodotean  tales  about  Cypselus,  and  Periander, 
and  Cleisthenes,  and  Hippocleides,  in  just  the  same  way  that 
one  might  set  down  a  legend  which  one  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
some  out-of-the-way  part  of  Spain  or  Sweden.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  give  Miss  Bremer  credit  for  entering  into  the  fun  of  the  story 
in  the  way  in  which  we  would  have  expected  any  one  to  enter  into 
it  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  How  can  anybody  be  pleased 
or  profited  by  having  the  story  of  Hippocleides  told  in  this 
fashion? — 

The  day,  the  great  day,  of  the  final  election  was  at  hand.  Whole  flocks 
and  herds  had  been  driven  into  the  city  for  the  great  hecatomb  of  the  fes¬ 
tival.  All  the  Sicyonites  were  invited  to  the  banquet,  and  were  encamped 
around  the  Royal  Palace.  There  had  never  been  so  grand  a  day  before  in 
Sicyon.  Hippocleides,  certain  of  his  success,  gave  vent  to  his  lively  temper 
in  every  kind  of  art  and  fancy,  not  altogether  befitting  either  a  king’s  son  or 
a  king’s  son-in-law  elect.  Finally  he  exhibited  his  extraordinary  ability  in 
some  unseemly  dance,  which  so  provoked  Ivleisthenes,  that  he  exclaimed  : 

«  Hippocleides  !  thou  hast  danced  away  thy  good  luck !  ” 

And  he  gave  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  the  grave  Megacles. 

Hippocleides,  however,  not  allowing  himself  to  appear  annoyed  at  what  had 
happened,  quickly  collected  himself,  and  said  . 

“What  does  Hippocleides  care  about  that?”  An  expression  which  has 
ever  since  become  a  proverb  amongst  the  Ionian  race,  to  express  their  bold 
spirit  and  lively  temper. 

The  following  bit  is  positively  wicked.  Miss  Bremer  comes, 
near  Eleusis,  to  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  what  she  is  pleased  to 
call  “  Venus  Philte  ” :  — 

Archaeologists  consider  this  Venus  Philae  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Deme- 
trius  Phalerus,  celebrated  for  beauty,  but  not  for  modesty,  and  thus  that  the 
temple  raised  to  her  dates  from  a  period  in  which  the  Greek  divine  know¬ 
ledge  and  art  had  lost  all  its  higher  inspiration ;  viz.  under  the  Macedonian 
rule,  three  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

One  of  these  inscriptions  shows  that  a  lover  here  sacrifices  two  doves  to 


Venus  Philae ;  another  that  a  certain  man,  whose  name  was  once  given, 
though  now  illegible,  devoted  his  “  good  thoughts  ”  to  his  beloved.  These 
small,  empty  niches  glanced  towards  me  sorrowfully,  looking,  to  me,  like 
empty  eye-sockets  in  the  skeleton  of  a  departed  time.  The  loving  souls  who 
here  conceived  and  sacrificed  “  good  thoughts,”  are  in  the  hand  of  God’s  love. 
For  love — the  true — is  stronger  than  death. 

Now,  it  is  too  bad  for  anybody  to  talk  about  “  eye-sockets  in  the 
skeleton  of  a  departed  time ;  ”  but  it  is  worse  still  for  a  lady  to  go  out 
of  ber  wav  to  take  away  the  character  of  a  good  woman  in  a  bad  age. 
“  Venus  Bhilre  ”  must  mean  Phile,  worshipped  as  Phile  Aphro¬ 
dite,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
Miss  Bremer  spells  “  Pbalereus  ”  “  Phalerus ;”  confounds  Demetrius 
Phalereus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  and  lastly,  we  cannot  guess 
why,  raises  an  unfounded  scandal  against  Phile  herself.  Truly,  a 
Swedish  lady  who  writes  novels  is  not  bound  to  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  all  the  Macedonian  courts;  only,  not  knowing,  ske  had 
better  not  write  about  them. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  translator  comes  in  to  make  matters  a 
little  worse  than  the  author  had  left  them.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Miss  Bremer,  declaiming  about  Pericles,  goes  off  thus : — 

How  noble  is  he  in  his  self-government,  whether  he  admonishes  the  elderly 
and  at  the  same  time  beloved  Sophocles,  when  he  says  to  him,  “  Not  only  the 
hands  of  a  statesman,  but  his  eyes  also,  ought  to  be  guided  by  moderation.” 

This,  we  need  not  say,  is,  in  the  English,  sheer  nonsense.  It  is 
evident  that  Miss  Bremer  used  some  word  meaning  “  enamoured,” 
and  that  Mrs.  Howitt  has  blundered  it  into  “  beloved.”  But  we 
quite  acquit  either  lady  of  understanding'  the  real  nature  of  the 
story. 

Miss  Bremer  is  a  devoted,  admirer  and  champion  of  Aspasia. 
She  was  “  a  high-minded  and  noble  woman,  with  a  freer  and 
higher  conception  of  woman’s  rights  and  the  object  of  life  than 
the  ordinary  class  of  men  and  women.”  Under  ber  care — 

Pericles  became  happy  in  his  home,  his  social  circle  became  one  of  the  most 
spiritually  rich  and  ennobling,  his  inner  life  blossomed  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner ;  all  which  could  not  fail  of  being  displayed  in  his  political  life. 

The  Aspasian  doctrines,  however,  did  not  seem  to  go  down  with 
those  whom  Miss  Bremer  found  as  the  powers  that  be  at  Athens. 
The  ex-Queen  Amalia  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  strong-minded  woman,  but  when  Miss  Bremer  formally  set 
before  ber  the  theory  of  woman’s  rights,  she  was  not  prepared  so 
openly  to  rebel  against  her  lord  and  master.  Nevertheless  Miss 
Bremer  seems  to  have  been  quite  delighted  both  with  Otho  and 
his  Queen;  only  she  does  venture  to  hint  that  they  were 
spending  money  a  little  too  fast,  and  that  there  was  rather  too 
much  of  court  gaiety  for  a  struggling  country  like  Greece.  We 
wonder  what  she  thinks  by  this  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Perhaps  Miss  Bremer’s  worst  twaddle  is  when  she  gets  into 
Arcadia.  Her  Attica  is  bad  enough ;  the  sight  of  the  temple  of 
“Jupiter  Olympus”  [sjc]  sets  her  off  to  talk  about  “Olympic 
games”  [at  Athens]  and  “Olympian  weather.”  But  in  Arcadia 
all  is  to  be  pastoral,  “idyllian,”  in  a  word,  “Arcadian.”  To  a 
student  of  Greek  history  the  popular  secondary  meaning  of 
“Arcadian ”  is  perhaps  a  little  perplexing.  Miss  Bremer  confesses 
that  the  storm  of  Tripolitza  was  not  altogether  “idyllian,”  nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  anything-  specially  “ idyllian  ”  or  “  Arcadian  ”  in  the 
long  line  of  statesmen  produced  by  the  Hellenic  Mother  of  Pre¬ 
sidents.  But  we  can  hardly  expect  a  lady  to  have  mastered 
Polybius  who  makes  such  work  as  Miss  Bremer  does  both  of 
Homer  and  of  Solomon.  According  to  her,  the  famous  saying  of 
Hector  was  — 

One  precaution  is  good,  to  defend  the  Fatherland. 

We  are,  however,  glad  to  be  able  to  end  with  a  point  of  full 
agreement,  even  though  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Miss  Bremer’s 
quotation,  when  she  says : — 

I  think,  however,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  wise  Solomon,  that  “  much 
preaching  makes  the  body  weary.” 


SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION.* 


THERE  are  certain  causes  which,  though  constantly  in  defeat, 
are  constantly  in  rebellious  uprising.  There  is  a  fascination 
in  certain  opinions  which  snatches  at  evidence,  which  resists  de¬ 
monstration,  which  looks  on  a  drawn  battle  as  a  decisive  victory, 
and  triumphs  at  every  pause  of  the  enemy  —  tlie  fascination  of 
mystery.  Ghosts  and  apparitions  survive  all  the  attacks  of 
methodical  science.  Spirit-rappings  are  proved  over  and  over 
again  to  be  impostures,  without  in  any  degree  diminishing  their 
noisy  obtrusiveness.  Ignominiously  driven  from  one  camp,  the 
rebels  are  seen  appearing  in  another  spot,  as  loud  and  confident  as 
ever.  They  are  never  defeated  —  they  only  retire,  for  “  strategic 
reasons.” 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  place  Spontaneous  Generation 
on  a  level  with  Ghosts  or  Rapping  Spirits  —  still  farther  from 
wishing  to  liken  its  advocates  to  the  believers  in  ghosts  and  Mr. 
Hume.  It  is  a  scientific  question,  and  is,  at  any  rate  in  our  day, 
bandied  by  scientific  men,  in  a  serious  spirit.  But  there  is  in  it 
the  fascination  of  a  rebellious  heterodoxy,  the  desire  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  schools,  and  to  get  a  step  nearer  to  the  mysteiy  of 
creation,  which  makes  men  snatch  at  evidence,  and  resist  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  inductive  proof,  very  much  iii  the  style,  toute  proportion 
par  dee,  of  other  insurgent  causes.  Nor  do  we  regret  the  fact  we  thus 
indicate.  A  great  advantage  results  from  these  insurgencies.  They 
keep  the  intelligence  alert,  they  save  us  from  sleepy  orthodoxy 
and  indolent  acquiescence,  and  they  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge. 


*  Letyons  dc  Chimie  et  de  Physique  Professees  e.n  1861. 
Debrav,  Cloez,  Becquerel  et  Pasteur.  Paris :  i86z. 
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In  the  credulous  days  of  early  science,  men  easily  believed  that 
worms  originated  in  putrefying  matter,  that  eels  were  developed 
out  of  mud,  and  that  sticks  and  leaves  falling  into  the  water 
became  transformed  there  into  animals.  They  believed  anything 
in  those  days,  on  two  conditions — first,  that  it  should  be  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  asserted ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  not  directly  con¬ 
tradict  existing  opinions,  or  superficial  observations.  No  one 
doubted  —  doubting  is  an  art  which  comes  late  in  the  history  of 
man.  Nor  was  there  any  obvious  ground  for  doubt  that  eels 
sprang  from  the  mud,  or  that  worms  sprang  from  putrefaction. 
The  observed  facts  were  of  eels  suddenly  appearing  in  empty  ponds 
where  no  eels  were  seen  before,  and  “  worms  ”  suddenly  appearing 
wherever  meat  was  putrefying.  The  successive  phenomena  of 
generation  were  too  little  understood  to  suggest  a  doubt. 

Spontaneous  generation  was  the  quiet  orthodox  bolief  until 
Redi,  the  Florentine  poet  and  naturalist,  opposed  and  vanquished 
it  by  his  enlightened  scepticism.  The  reader,  who  only  knows 
Redi,  the  poet,  by  the  Bacclio  in  Toscana ,  will  do  well  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  naturalist,  by  his  Opuscoli  di  storia 
Naturale  (recently  reprinted  at  Florence).  He  will  there  read  how 
Redi  watched  the  development  of  the  “  worms  ”  in  decomposing 
meat,  and,  finding  that  they  became  familiar  flies,  sagaciously  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  parent  flies  had  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  meat, 
which  explained  the  apparent  spontaneous  generation.  To  prove 
that  the  meat  only  served  as  a  nidus,  Redi  covered  a  piece  with 
fine  gauze.  Immediately  flies  were  seen  hovering  over  it  in 
great  agitation.  The  odour  of  the  meat  attracted  them  ;  but, 
alas  !  they  could  not  fulfil  their  instincts — they  could  not  deposit 
the  eggs  in  this  admirable  nest.  Failing  in  their  attempts,  they 
made  a  compromise,  and  deposited  their  eggs  upon  the  gauze.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  gauze  was  insufficient  as  a  nidus,  and 
that  the  meat  presented  no  “  worms.”  This  was  for  a  time 
decisive.  From  that  day  to  this,  only  an  occasional  speculator, 
in  daring  disregard  of  evidence,  has  ventured  to  maintain  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  flies  —  much  less  of  eels.  But  in  1 745, 
Needham,  a  Catholic  priest  and  an  excellent  observer,  reopened 
the  question  on  new  ground  —  the  obscure  and  ill-understood  field 
of  infusorial  life.  Since  then  it  has  also  been  carried  into  the 
still  more  obscure  field  of  entozoa ;  for  it  is  the  unfortunate  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  this  cause  to  be  always  most  discredited  where  our 
knowledge  happens  to  be  most  precise  —  as  the  horizon  widens 
and  the  darkness  rolls  away,  this  doctrine  retires  deeper  into  the 
shadows.  Needham  produced  a  great  sensation,  but  he  was  finally 
silenced  by  Spallanzani ;  and  the  orthodox  party  grew  more  assured 
of  the  justice  of  its  motto,  omne  vivum  ex  ovo  —  or,  as  we  find  it 
necessary  now  to  word  it,  omne  vivum  ex  vivo. 

The  doctrine  had  become  so  thoroughly  discredited  that  the 
schools  were  in  profound  quiet.  In  1859  this  quiet  was 
disturbed  by  M.  Pouchet,  who  presented  himself  before  the 
august  body  of  Academicians  as  the  ardent  advocate  of  the  pro¬ 
scribed  cause.  He  was  too  eminent  a  man  to  be  poolipoohed ;  and 
his  statements  of  experimental  results  were  too  startling  to 
be  ignored.  He  was  equipped  with  all  the  material  of  war, 
and  flung  down  a  gauntlet  which  could  not  be  left  lying  there. 
Champions  in  abundance  presented  themselves;  and  to  this  day 
the  fight  continues.  In  France,  England,  and  America,  investi¬ 
gators  are  busy  with  infusions,  purifying  the  air,  inventing  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  possible  access  of  germs  from  without,  and  proving 
to  their  entire  satisfaction  that  spontaneous  generation  is  a  first 
truth  —  and  an  antiquated  absurdity.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that  all  this  labour  and  discussion  have  not  been  without 
collateral  advantages.  The  least  of  the  lessons  thus  learned 
has  been  the  necessity  of  caution  in  experiment.  As  to  positive 
results,  they  are,  as  just  intimated,  at  present  far  from  har¬ 
monious.  The  eminent  chemist,  M.  Pasteur,  -whose  researches 
have  thrown  the  most  discredit  on  the  statements  of  M.  Pouchet, 
finds  a  contradictor  in  Dr.  Wyman,  of  Harvard  College  ( American 
Journal  of  Science,  July  1862),  who  repeats  M.  Pasteur’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  opposite  results. 

Our  readers  will  not  call  upon  us  to  decide  a  question  still  sub 
judice.  But  we  shall  not  withhold  our  opinion  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  markedly  leans  to  the  orthodox  side ;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  somewhat  staggering  experiments  of  Dr.  Wyman,  we  leave 
them  to  be  tested  and  criticized  by  M.  Pasteur,  or  others — at  once, 
however,  denying  his  position  that  “  all  ova  and  spores,  in  as  far 
as  we  know  anything  about  them,  are  destroyed  by  prolonged 
boiling.”  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  Mr.  Lewes,  that  the  spores 
of  Aspergillus  are  not  destroyed — are  not  even  appreciably  affected 
by  boiling ;  and  we  really  know  so  very  little  of  the  ova  of 
infusoria  that  it  is  perilous  to  generalize  about  them. 

In  the  Lemons  de  Chimic  ct  de  Physique  now  before  us, 
M.  Pasteur  gives,  as  his  contribution,  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
controversy,  and  of  his  own  researches.  The  first  point  satis¬ 
factorily  established  by  him  is  the  existence  of  a  variable  quantity 
ot  organic  corpuscles,  indistinguishable  from  the  germs  of  inferior 
organisms,  floating  in  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere.  As  this 
point  is  of  incalculable  importance,  we  will  briefly  indicate  its 
proof.  He  places  some  gun-cotton  in  a  glass  tube,  and  through 
the  tube  passes  a  given  amount  of  atmospheric  air.  The  air,  of 
course,  carries  a  variable  quantity  of  dust,  as  every  one  sees  when 
a  sunbeam  slants  athwart  a  room.  This  dust,  or  a  large  proportion 
of  it,  is  arrested  by  the  cotton  fibres,  which  act  as  a  strainer  of  the 
air.  The  cotton  is  then  dissolved  in  ether.  After  a  lapse  of  some 
hours  all  the  dust  will  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  It  is 
then  washed  and  transported  into  a  watch-glass,  where  the  liquid 
is  suffered  to  evaporate,  and  the  dust  is  submitted  to  chemical 
reagents  capable  of  discriminating  its  various  constituents.  These 


are  found  to  be  particles  of  inorganic  matter,  starch,  vegetable 
fibres,  and  spherical  and  ovoid  globules,  transparent  and  filled  with 
granules  containing  nuclei — in  a  word,  presenting  the  unequivocal 
aspect  of  ova  or  spores.  Without  pretending  to  say  of  what  these 
are  the  ova  or  spores,  “  on  peut  affirmer  la  ressemblance  parfaite 
avec  des  germes  d’organismes  inferieurs,  voila  tout.” 

To  this  M.  Pouchet  and  his  adherents  object  that  the  quantities 
are  too  small  to  account  for  the  universal  and  abundant  presence 
of  infusorial  life  in  infusions  of  decaying  substances.  M.  Pasteur 
replies  that  the  quantities  are  indeed  variable,  but  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomena.  After  a  storm,  the  transparence  of 
the  air  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  he  thinks,  to  the  rain  having- 
beaten  down  the  floating  dust ;  and  perhaps  the  density  of  fogs  is 
to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  amount  of  suspended  dust. 
But  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  street 
where  he  lives,  he  has  collected  several  thousands  of  these  organic 
corpuscles  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  infusoria  multiply  is  well  known. 

Having  proved  that  the  air  is  a  vehicle  of  ova  and  spores,  or 
let  us  simply  say  of  organic  corpuscles,  the  next  step  is  to  prove 
that  these  corpuscles  will  develope  into  infusoria  if  introduced 
into  a  flask  which  contains  a  decoction  of  organic  substances  and 
air  carefully  freed  from  germs.  Without  these  corpuscles  such  a 
decoction  would  never,  it  is  affirmed,  show  signs  of  life;  with 
these  corpuscles  the  infusoria  are  certain  to  appear.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  control  has  great  force.  Instead  of  placing  these  cor¬ 
puscles  unaltered  in  the  decoction,  he  first  alters  them  by  intense 
heat,  such  as  may  be  presumed  to  destroy  their  vitality,  and  then 
no  organisms  appear. 

Another  curious  result  of  M.  Pasteur’s  experiments  is,  that  not 
only  are  the  quantities  of  corpuscles  very  variable  in  different 
places  and  different  states  of  the  atmosphere,  but  that,  the  greater 
the  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  which  the  air  is 
obtained,  the  rarer  are  these  corpuscles ;  so  that  on  the  Mcr  de 
Glace,  out  of  twenty  flasks  opened  at  that  height,  only  one 
revealed  the  entrance  of  corpuscles,  and  these  probably  -were 
carried  by  the  clothes  of  the  experimenter.  Now  that  scientific 
balloon  ascents  are  frequent,  it  would  be  eminently  desirable  to  try 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  air  admitted  into  a  decoction  at  the 
height  of  some  miles  above  the  earth.  Even  here  there  would  be 
various  sources  of  error,  against  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
guard.  Nevertheless,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  were 
made  to  eliminate  the  accidents,  a  tolerably  constant  negative 
would  be  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that,  unless  the 
air  brings  germs  into  an  infusion,  no  life  will  appear. 

Reviewing  the  whole  controversy,  we  may  call  attention  to 
two  cardinal  facts.  First,  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  be¬ 
comes  more  extensive  and  more  exact,  there  is  a  corresponding 
limitation  of  the  possible  field  for  spontaneous  generation ;  and 
the  strong  presumption  is  that  this  retreat  of  the  doctrine  into 
narrower  and  narrower  limits  will  be  pursued  until  it  is  finally 
excluded  from  science.  Secondly,  even  with  regard  to  the 
obscure  questions  of  infusorial  life,  it  is  certain  that  the  air  con¬ 
stantly  carries  germs  in  its  floating  dust,  and  that  this  is  at  least 
one  known  source  of  the  phenomena  invoked  by  the  advocates  of 
Spontaneous  Generation.  Now,  although  the  establishment  of  this 
one  source  does  not  positively  exclude  the  possibility  of  there  being 
other  sources  —  although  the  generation  of  some  infusoria  from 
germs  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  generation 
in  other  cases  —  it  leads  to  a  very  strong  presumption  that  the 
ordinary  laws  of  generation,  observed  with  such  amazing  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  known  phenomena,  will  obtain 
also  in  these  unknown  phenomena. 


THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS.* 

HE  Waverley  novels  are  at  length  fairly  committed  to  the 
chances  of  competition  with  the  latest  and  cheapest  literature 
of  the  day,  in  a  form  which  must  put  the  question  of  their  perma¬ 
nent  popularity  to  the  last  and  most  crucial  test.  The  copyrights 
of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  series  have  already  expired,  and  year 
by  year  will  gradually  break  down  that  hedge  of  immunity  which 
kept  these  volumes  exempt  from  the  rivalry  of  trade,  and  lent 
them  a  kind  of  aristocratic  prestige  in  the  community  of  fiction. 
The  enterprising  firm  which  has  invested  largely  in  the  purchase 
of  the  surviving  privileges  of  the  extinct  house  of  Cadell  has 
resolved,  we  are  glad  to  see,  upon  a  policy  which  is  likely  to 
retain  to  it,  in  a  manner  not  only  the  most  legitimate,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  most  likely  to  prove  remunerative,  that  monopoly 
the  legal  sands  of  which  are  rapidly  running  out.  Competition  is 
practically  distanced  when,  one  by  one,  each  story  of  the 
series  is  in  succession  presented  to  the  public  in  the  handy 
and  popular  form  of  a  shilling  novel  —  i  u  paper,  typography, 
and  general  style  of  getting  up,  assimilated  to  the  myriad 
ephemera,  which  flaunt  their  gaudy  backs  at  every  railway 
bookstall.  The  present  impression  is,  in  fact,  a  cheaper  re-issue 
of  the  stereotype  edition  put  forth  eight  years  ago,  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  volume.  With  every  wish  for  the  material  success  of  so 
liberal  an  enterprise,  we  must  watch  its  results  with  an  interest  of 
a  wider  and  more  general  kind,  bound  up  as  it  is  with  a  problem 
of  real  and  intrinsic  moment  in  the  history  of  literature.  That 
problem,  which  the  popular  voice  alone  must  ultimately  resolve, 
relates  to  the  rank  which  the  author  of  Waverley  is  entitled  to 
hold,  and  the  influence  which  he  is  destined  to  exercise  in  perma¬ 
nence  among  the  classic  writers  of  our  language.  Is  Walter  Scott 
a  great  writer  ?  In  what  proportion  do  his  works  retain,  or  may 

*  Waverley.  Shilling  Scries.  Edinburgh :  A.  &  C.  Blade.  1862. 
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they  be  expected  to  retain,  that  magical  ascendency  which,  at 
their  first  publication,  followed  each  successive  wave  of  the  living 
enchanter’s  wand  ?  In  attractive  and  enlightening  force,  is  their 
grade  to  be  finally  with  those  supreme  and  primary  luminaries 
which  sway  and  irradiate  the  intellectual  firmament,  or  those 
transient  meteors  which  do  but  dazzle  us  as  they  flash  for  a  second 
or  two  across  the  slcy  ?  Three  or  four  observations  of  a  comet’s 
path  enable  us  to  approximate  closely  enough  to  the  law  of  its 
orbit.  And  after  thirty  years’  experience  we  surely  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  work  out  a  sufficiently  practical  equation  to  the  future  path 
of  the  most  brilliant  modern  star  in  the  zodiac  of  literature. 

The  popularity  of  Scott  has,  from  the  first,  been  somewhat  of 
a  select  sort,  rather  than  a  popularity  of  the  populace.  He  never 
wrote  for  the  multitude,  and  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
subsist  by  the  sympathies  of  the  masses.  Aristocratic  in  his  tastes 
and  feudal  in  his  notions  of  society,  his  sphere  of  thought  was  one 
to  which  a  certain  style  of  pomp  and  sumptuousness  wa3  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  enjoy  and  love  him  thoroughly,  one  must  be  raised 
either  by  birth  or  by  force  of  cultivation  above  the  vulgar  and 
the  common-place.  Below  the  isothermal  lines  of  heraldic  in¬ 
signia  and  gentle  culture  his  greatness  will  hardly  vegetate. 
Yet  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
much  better  Scott  describes  beggars,  gipsies,  smugglers,  clowns,  and 
the  hangers-on  of  kings  and  queens,  even  kings  and  queens  them¬ 
selves,  the  very  highest  and  the  very  meanest  of  mankind,  than 
the  half-way  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  IIow  superior, 
we  are  told,  is  Effie  Deans  to  Lady  Staunton,  or  even  Jeannie 
Deans  to  Rose  Bradwardine  !  How  much  more  do  Mary  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Elizabeth  of  England  resemble  real  queens  than  Julia 
Mannering  or  Die  Vernon  represent  real  young  ladies !  Now 
we  believe  the  reverse  of  this  complaint  to  be  at  least  as 
near  the  truth.  The  reader’s  affinity  with  his  author  has 
been  the  source  of  the  fallacy.  It  is  not  that  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  less  natural  in  tlienxselve3  than  those  princes, 
heggars,  or  rustics.  But  the  reader,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  in 
the  former  case,  among  his  own  set,  whom  he  is  from  familiar 
observation  competent  to  criticize.  He  is  judging  a  work  of  art  as 
an  expert,  not  merely  as  a  critic.  No  jockey  or  trainer  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  horses  even  of  Phidias.  To  an  old  salt,  the  sea¬ 
manship  of  the  Pirate  would  perchance  smack  of  the  landsman  ; 
and  alive  “gaberlunzie  ”  would  stare  at  his  double  in  the  garb  and 
with  the  diction  of  Edie  Ochiltree.  When  the  romancer  of  the 
artificially-bred  middle  class  draws  for  his  patrons  a  serf  or  a 
crusader,  a  cow-feeder  or  a  queen,  he  is  tolerably  safe  from  jealous 
judgment,  and  may  dash  in  his  colours  with  a  free  hand.  Ilis 
characters  are  got  up  for  company,  and  must  be  clothed,  not  in  the 
most  appropriate,  but  the  most  picturesque  habiliments.  Such  art 
is  indeed  that  of  the  stage,  not  that  of  nature ;  but  Scott  could  not 
help  being  dramatic  even  in  his  most  naturalistic  efforts.  He  could 
fascinate  liis  own  order  by  his  skill  in  presenting  to  it  his  views  of 
the  world  beneath  itself,  through  its  own  conventional  medium. 
Between  himself  and  the  lower  masses  he  was  fixing  at  the  same 
time  an  artificial  gulf.  He  would  patronize  them  as  artistic 
models,  not  take  them  to  his  bosom  as  of  the  same  living  and 
breathing  kin. 

If  we  turn  from  the  quality  of  Scott’s  genius  to  its  quantity,  and 
tiy  to  gauge  or  measure  his  mental  stature,  we  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  for  a  standard  of  comparison.  There  is  a  supreme  and  august 
rank  in  the  empire  of  intellect,  from  which  Scott’s  greatness 
will  for  ever  fall  short.  He  had  no  particular  message  to  deliver 
to  the  world — no  special  idea  or  notion  of  truth  to  impart  to  it — 
no  new  scheme  or  system  of  thought  to  elaborate.  Neither  was 
his  the  living,  spreading,  consuming  fire  of  Shakspeare,  Dante,  or 
Goethe.  There  was  not  merely  the  same  unconsciousness  of  any 
special  mission,  that  unconsciousness  which  seems  the  first  attri¬ 
bute  of  genius,  with  which  the  Stratford  playwright  laboured, 
just  to  fill  the  Globe  theatre.  Each  was  doubtless  equally  spon¬ 
taneous,  equally  unencumbered  by  any  ulterior  aim.  But  they 
differed  immeasurably  in  depth.  It  is  in  the  undesigned,  unfelt 
emanations  of  the  mind  that  the  highest  genius  distances  all  lower 
grades.  In  the  sparkles  of  light  which  it  throws  oft'  without  an 
effort,  without  the  sense  of  doing  anything  vast  or  notable,  there 
is  a  radiance  and  a  heat  which  the  world  recognises,  and  rejoices  in 
the  glow.  Scarce  a  page  of  Shakspeare  can  be  turned  at  random 
which  does  not  kindle  or  enlighten  us  with  its  latent  aphoristic 
force.  No  writer,  it  has  been  felt  on  the  contrary,  has  written  so 
many  volumes  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  so  few  sentences  that  can 
bear  to  be  quoted.  His  power,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  well  defined  it,  lay  in 
extenso ,  not  in  intenso.  His  situations  are  effective — his  delineations 
of  action  are  graphic,  and  stir  us  as  they  would  stir  an  actual 
spectator.  They  form,  in  truth,  a  series  of  masterly  tableaux ,  and, 
with  the  force  of  a  stereoscope,  set  before  us  artistic  groups  in  all 
the  simulated  relief  of  reality.  Their  still  life  is  admirable.  There 
is  somewhat,  of  course,  beyond  the  power  of  the  mere  photographer — 
there  is  much  lively  motion  and  many  a  brilliant  shift  of  scene.  But 
the  soul  is  somehow  equally  wanting.  His  men  and  women  seem 
more  or  less  lay  figures,  costumed  and  posed  for  effect.  I  hey  say 
nothing  that  we  particularly  care  to  hear.  Scott  had  no  gospel  to 
deliver,  and,  sooth  to  say,  never  professed  to  have  any. 

In  this  respect,  at  all  events,  he  rises  ineffably  above 
those  charlatans  who  are  for  ever  prating  of  their  mission 
to  amend,  rebuke,  and  elevate  society,  and  who  never  treat 
us  to  their  sugary  confections  without  pounding  up  iiy  them 
some  one  or  other  of  their  pet  nostrums  tor  the  moral  diseases 
of  mankind.  Scott  would  be  neither  the  physician,  nor  the 
pedagogue  of  society.  He  came  not  to  call  the  sickly,  but 
the  hale  and  joyous,  and  bade  them  enjoy  life  as  he  enjoyed  it. 


Rejoicing  in  the  power  to  amuse,  and  finding  abundant  amusement 
to  himself  in  the  process  of  so  doing,  he  gave  little  heed  to  what 
lessons  he  might  read  to  posterity,  or  with  what  cut-and-dried 
theories  he  ought  to  prime  his  soul.  To  amass  good  stories,  to  work 
up  rare  and  romantic  material  into  fresh  and  picturesque  combina¬ 
tions,  was  with  him  too  genuine  an  impulse  to  need  the  justifying 
plea  of  any  moralistic  cant.  If  he  never  rose  to  be  a  prophet, 
he  could  never  sink  into  a  Pharisee.  Health  and  buoyancy  of 
mind  seemed  in  him  the  natural  reflex  of  his  robust  aud  hardy 
corporeal  frame.  In  the  heartiness  and  verve  which  he  threw  into 
his  pages,  lay,  even  more  than  in  his  purity  and  kindly  warmth, 
the  secret  of  that  hold  which  he  obtained  upon  his  age.  Anything 
mean,  sordid,  or  cynical,  flew  off  from  contact  with  his  soul,  as  a 
perfectly  healthy  physique  is  said  to  throw  oft'  all  bodily  im¬ 
purities.  Adhesive  in  his  social  instincts,  running  over  with 
humour  and  humanity,  beaming  with  constitutional  liveliness, 
his  was  just  the  presence  to  which  the  blase  and  hypochondriac 
run,  to  catch  the  restorative  virus.  The  effect  was  elec¬ 
trical  when  he  thus  burst  upon  a  languid  and  jaded  gene¬ 
ration,  cloyed  with  artificial  food,  incapable  of  faith,  while  shud¬ 
dering  at  scepticism.  Faith  Scott  undoubtedly  possessed  —  the 
faith  of  all  massive  hearty  natures  —  faith  in  himself,  faith  in  the 
order  of  things  and  the  lessons  of  history.  The  advent  of 
such  a  man  was  like  an  invigorating  bath  to  an  age  grown 
maudlin  over  Byronism  and  Werterism,  or  coddled  over  the  nur¬ 
sery  fire  and  possets  of  the  Minerva  Press.  All  other  remedies 
for  ennui  were  flung  aside  the  moment  the  Great  Unknown 
began  his  spells,  to  which  the  mystery  of  their  authorship 
gave  an  extra  piquancy  and  charm.  Kotzebue  and  the 
thrilling  school  were  annihilated.  Ghosts  were  sent  back 
to  limbo.  The  chains  clanked  harmlessly  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  Mrs.  Radclitfe  no  more  kept  boys  and  girls  tremblingly 
awake  with  horrors.  The  reader  was  carried  back  to  rough,  real, 
hardy  times,  when  modern  nerves  were  unknown,  when  life  was 
active,  blithesome,  vigorous.  For  old  and  young,  the  jaded  and 
the  imaginative,  there  was  an  inexhaustible  store  of  wonderment 
in  those  scenes  of  martial  feats,  jousts  and  tournays,  border 
forays,  royal  progresses,  gorgeous  ritual.  Who  did  not  sigh  to 
have  had  their  lot  cast  in  those  free,  bold,  unsophisticated  days ; 
when  gallant  knights  caracoled  on  giant  horses  of  whirlwind 
speed — ladies  of  peerless  beauty  ambled  in  quaint  guise  through 
the  merry  greenwood,  or  slipped  their  hawks  over  meadow  and 
lea — when  sleek  churchmen  rustled  in  mediaeval  bravery — when 
romance  was  a  reality,  when  adventure  waited  upon  daring,  and 
even  the  weird  and  the  supernatural  still  bade  defiance  to  nature’s 
prosaic  laws?  Novel-reading  had  till  then  been  a  forbidden, 
though  coveted  pleasure.  Scott  made  a  nation  of  novel  readers. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  historical  novel.  By  the  modicum  of 
fact  which  he  dug  up  from  the  buried  past,  he  was  .able  to  bribe 
the  conscience  which  sneered  at  fiction  as  a  waste  of  time,  as 
well  as  the  prudery  which  blushed  at  it  as  sinful.  And  never 
was  literary  invention  so  well  rewarded.  As,  faster  and  faster, 
poured  forth  the  magic  sheets,  the  profits  of  the  manufactory  rose 
to  1 5,000 /.  a  year.  Novel-making  has  from  that  date  been  one  of 
the  most  gainful  of  trades,  and  the  circulating  library  must  revere 
him  as  its  demi-god. 

The  old  saw  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  drew  from  an  unnamed 
“  wise  person,”  that  he  “  cared  not  who  made  a  nation’s  laws,  so 
he  might  make  its  ballads,”  has  lost  its  point.  Our  nation  has 
long  left  oft'  singing  ballads,  if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  given  to  sing¬ 
ing  them.  The  novel  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ballad.  It  were 
strange,  accordingly,  if  the  man  who  had  the  making  of  novels  for 
an  entire  generation  had  not  some  effects  of  his  handiwork  to 
show.  Sir  Walter’s  influence  upon  the  thought  and  taste  of  our 
age  may  be  traced  in  two  important  directions.  Ilis  talent,  as  we 
have  implied,  rested  upon  two  powerful  instincts  —  his  love  of 
antiquity  and  his  love  of  nature.  From  the  fountain-head  of  his 
genius  welled  forth  both  the  stream  of  mediaeval  revival,  and  that 
which  has  lately  taken  to  itself  the  technical  title  of  “  muscu¬ 
larity.”  The  generation  whose  youth  was  nursed  upon  his  tales 
and  songs  of  chivalry  grew  up  with  eye  and  heart  turned 
wistfully  back  towards  the  past.  In  art,  politics,  theology,  and 
social  life,  Young  England  dreamed  of  an  ideal  three  or  four  hundred 
years  bygone.  The  nineteenth  century  must  be  taught  to  build, 
to  think,  to  believe,  to  worship,  in  forms  of  mediaeval  sanctity.  The 
Oxford  movement  was  only  possible  among  minds  over  which  the 
glamour  of  those  potent  fictions  had  passed.  The  Tracts  for  the 
Times  were,  in  some  sense,  the  logical  progeny  of  Ivanhoe  and  the 
Monastery ;  and  the  Palace  of  Westminster  is  but  the  architectural 
development  of  Abbotsford.  Scott’s  theology,  it  is  true,  cost  him 
little  thought.  It  came  to  him,  among  the  stock  in  trade  of  his 
more  proper  craft,  simply  as  a  legacy  from  the  past.  Ilis  religious 
instincts  pointed  more  to  objective  order  and  ceremonial  than  to 
self-analysis  or  abstract  grounds  of  belief.  His  ideas  of  art,  even 
in  his  own  province  of  antiquarianism,  were  of  a  very  superficial 
order,  and  much  of  the  collections  and  heirlooms  which  made 
Abbotsford  the  pride  of  his  soul  might  now  be  voted  by  Wardour 
Street  itself  very  sorry  bric-a-brac.  History  itself  was  ransacked 
by  him,  not  for  its  truth,  but  for  its  materials  of  amusement,  and 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pull  to  pieces  his  hasty  and  fanciful 
creations  under  the  strong  light  of  modern  historical  criticism. 
It  would  be  not  less  unfair,  at  the  same  time,  to  withhold  from 
him  the  credit  of  a  first  impulse  which  had  yet  to  receive  its 
severer  form  and  stricter  organization  at  other  hands.  To  have 
helped  to  drive  out  the  cold  and  vapid  classicalism  in  architecture, 
and  the  sickly  sentimentality  in  fiction,  which  made  the  era  of 
the  regency  England’s  darkest  period,  was  a  service  to  his  age  not 
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the  less  meritorious  because  Scott  had  never  set  himself  coolly 
and  scientifically  to  work  it  out. 

Scarcely  less  striking  or  salutary  in  its  effects  upon  the  national 
character  has  been  Scott’s  grasp  of  nature  and  keen  zest  of 
physical  enjoyment.  The  breezy  mountain  and  the  brae,  the 
hardy  sports  of  the  moor  and  the  loch,  the  genial  humour  and 
racy  dialect  of  Highland  clansmen,  were  painted  by  him  with  a 
freshness  and  a  force  entirely  his  own.  New  types  of  life  and 
character  were  thrown  upon  the  canvas.  To  the  Southern 
readers  of  his  day  the  manners  and  speech  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  were  previously  all  but  as  strange  and  outlandish  as 
those  of  Japan  or  Central  Africa  are  to  ourselves.  A  real  union 
of  interest  and  feeling  began  to  spring  up  between  the  two 
countries.  The  very  fee  simple  of  all  Scotland  has  been  raised  by 
Scott’s  pen  fully  ten  per  cent.  Every  spot  which  the  novelist 
described  became  forthwith  classic  to  the  civilized  of  all  nations.  It 
must  strike  every  traveller  from  the  South  how  much  this  infusion 
has  percolated  even  to  the  lower  strata  of  northern  society.  Scarce  a 
cottar  or  drover  but  has  at  his  fingers’  ends  the  lore  which  links  his 
home  with  the  genius  of  the  novelist.  Provincialism  may  not,  in¬ 
deed,  be  favourable  to  world- wide  homage.  The  taste  for  what  is 
simply  local  or  grotesque  may  at  any  moment  pass  away  among 
other  shifts  of  fashion.  A  reaction  may,  in  like  manner,  ere  long- 
set  in  against  the  prevalent  Gothic  mania.  But  herein,  as  we  have 
seen,  lay  but  one  element  of  Scott’s  mental  ascendancy.  There 
remains,  as  the  basis  of  all  the  rest,  his  intense  and  instinctive  love 
of  nature. 

Riding  at  these  two  anchors,  the  ark  of  Scott’s  reputation  is  in 
no  danger  of  total  or  immediate  shipwreck.  Medievalism  and 
muscularity  may  not  be  very  profound  ideas,  but  few  will  deny  to 
such  ideas  their  salutary  influence  in  spiritualizing  and  bracing  the 
mind.  All  that  Scott  had  to  impart  of  solid  gain  has  by  these  two 
channels  passed  into  the  age.  lie  has  no  more  to  teach  us.  But  he 
can  still  make  us  feel.  He  will  be  read  for  no  didactic  purpose,  but 
for  what  is  far  more  the  proper  end  of  fiction  —  the  innocent  and 
healthy  play  of  the  emotions.  Men  of  mature  years  will  miss,  as  they 
peruse  once  more  the  tales  which  fascinated  their  youth,  the  vivid 
and  exquisite  enjoyment  of  that  first  acquaintance.  And  the  young 
will  wonder  at  the  rapt,  almost  the  religious,  belief  with  which 
their  sires  still  speak  of  the  Waverley  novels  as  the  type  of  all 
that  is  perfect  in  fiction.  It  is  the  sign  of  what  the  age  has  gained 
in  mental  depth  and  breadth.  But  enthusiasm  will  not  be  followed 
in  this  case  by  contempt.  We  have  already  had  writers  of  deeper 
insight  and  higher  aim,  but  none  of  warmer  sympathy  or  more 
genuine  human  heart.  And  by  virtue  of  these  qualities  Scott  still 
remains  the  favourite  novelist  of  his  country. 


LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  XAVIER.* 

IHS  short  and  unpretending  volume  will  possess  for  many 
readers  more  interest,  and  for  most,  we  believe,  more  novelty, 
than  a  large  proportion  of  those  which  are  issuing  from  the  press. 
The  subject  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Christian  missions — of  the 
fits  and  starts  by  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  downwards, 
great  results  have  at  times  been  attained,  and  have  again  been 
followed  by  long  periods  of  failure  and  disappointment — is  one  that 
is  constantly  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  students  of  secular 
as  well  as  of  religious  history.  The  reports,  indeed,  of  missionary 
societies,  too  often  cooked,  it  may  be  feared,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  impatient  patrons  and  subscribers — the  purblind  enthusiasm  of 
too  many  among  the  missionaries  themselves,  brooding  in  solitude, 
and  amidst  privations  and  perils,  upon  the  sacredness  of  their 
work,  till  they  expect  earth  and  heaven  to  pay  tribute  to  it — the 
inevitable  missionary  sermon  at  the  parish  church,  and  the  almost 
as  inevitable  missionary  speech  from  the  platform  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  market-town — have  tended  to  produce  a  very  wide-spread 
distaste  for  the  subject  in  the  forms  under  which  it  is  ordinarily 
presented  to  us.  But  the  result  is  very  different  when,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  details  of  an  historical  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  mind  are  critically  sifted,  and  the  real  actions  and 
character  of  a  great  hero  of  missionary  romance  submitted  to  our 
scrutiny. 

In  his  examination,  indeed,  of  the  Missionary  Life  and  Labours 
o  f  Francis  Xavier,  Mr.  Venn  has  not  wholly  cast  oft'  the  character  of 
the  sectarian  and  the  polemic.  He  significantly  withholds  from 
him  the  title  of  saint,  generally  conceded  by  courtesy  at  least, 
nor  does  he  honour  him  with  the  designation  so  commonly 
accorded  him,  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  He  is  too  severely 
logical  to  give  way  to  these  polite  weaknesses.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  a  subject  for  complaint,  hardly  for  remark.  But  the 
sectarian  animus  is  more  noticeable  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  deduces  from  the  narrative  of  Romish  missions  an  argument 
against  the  value  of  Episcopacy  as  a  missionary  agency :  — 

Many  prevailing  sentiments  (he  says)  of  the  present  day,  even  in  Pro¬ 
testant  countries,  respecting  missions,  find  their  counterpart  in  some  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  history  of  Francis  Xavier,  such  as  a  craving 
for  the  romance  of  missions  ;  the  notion  that  an  autocratic  power  is  wanted 
in  a  mission,  such  as  a  Missionary  Bishop  might  exercise  ;  a  demand  for  a 
degree  of  self-denial  in  a  missionary  bordering  upon  asceticism.  These,  and 
many  such  sentiments,  are  often  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  life  and 
success  of  Xavier.  The  delusive  character  of  such  sentiments  cannot  fail  to 
appear  on  a  careful  study  of  the  truth  of  Xavier’s  history. 

We  certainly  draw  no  such  conclusion  from  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Venn’s  own  book.  He  has  shown,  indeed,  satisfactorily  how  pre¬ 
posterously  the  success  of  Xavier’s  labours  has  been  exaggerated ; 
but  the  organization  and  autocratic  power  under  which  he  failed 
was  not  religious  and  episcopal,  but  purely  secular,  and  his 
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proceedings,  when  stripped  of  the  halo  of  mythical  history 
thrown  around  them,  have  little  of  romance,  and  little  even  of 
asceticism.  But  though,  in  one  instance,  and  perhaps  one  only, 
his  ardour  and  self-devotion  were  not  without  some  fruit,  and 
still  more  encouragement  for  the  future,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
they  were  finally  frustrated  by  the  want  of  that  temperate  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  which  the  episcopal  system  is  generally  well  fitted 
to  supply.  We  cannot  here  follow  in  detail  the  career  of  the 
illustrious  Xavier.  The  intelligent  reader  will  be  best  pleased, 
perhaps,  to  learn  from  Mr.  Venn’s  inquiries,  what  are  the  authentic 
sources  of  his  history ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  his  account  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  led  to  search  into  them  is  itself 
instructive :  — 

Our  information  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  is  very  meagre  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  sources  of  information  are  either  various  collections  of  letters 
of  missionaries,  or  dry  compilations  from  those  letters.  But  these  sources  of 
information  cannot  satisfy  any  one  who  desires  a  clear  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  He  will  seek  for  histories  of  missions  written  from  the  field  of  labour 
by  the  labourers  themselves,  or  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  work 
abroad ;  or  the  journals  and  collected  letters  of  individual  missionaries. 
Since  missions  were  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the  Protestant  Church,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  press,  in  England  and  America  has 
teemed  with  such  missionary  histories  and  biographies.  Numerous  volumes 
have  been  written  by  missionaries  themselves,  or  by  their  relatives  and 
others.  In  such  books  we  see  the  living  man,  and  his  real  work.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  my  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  Romish  missions,  I 
sought  out  for  some  such  authentic  biographies,  memoirs,  or  histories  of 
Romish  missionaries.  Wherever  I  inquired,  the  Life  of  Xavier  was  presented 
to  me,  and  no  second  work  of  that  class  could  be  named.  I  searched  public 
libraries  and  booksellers’  shops  without  success.  I  made  inquiries  personally 
at  the  head-quarters  of  Romish  missionaries  in  France — namely,  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Faith,  at  Lj-ons,  but  was  assured  that  the  Life  of  Xavier  teas  the 
only  biography  of  any  authority.  The  same  answer  was  returned  to  a  friend 
who  made  the  inquiry  at  the  College  of  the  “  Propaganda,”  at  Rome  ;  and  my 
friend  was  further  informed,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  permit  the  unauthorized  publication  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
missionaries. 

Mr.  Venn  was  bence  led  to  study  the  life  of  Xavier,  as  the  only 
source  from  which  he  could  obtain  what  might  be  regarded  as 
authentic  information  respecting  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Romish  missions.  But  where  should  he  get  any  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  life  P  The  short  sketch  of  Xavier’s  career  by  Acosta, 
which  appeared  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  was  compiled 
by  a  Jesuit  from  the  letters  and  acts  of  the  brethren  of  the  order 
in  the  East.  A  more  regular  biography  was  written  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  by  Tursellinus,  also  a  J  esuit ;  and  another,  some¬ 
what  more  ample,  by  Father  Bohours,  sixty  years  afterwards — the 
same  which  was  translated  into  English  by  James  Dryden,  the 
brother  of  the  poet.  But  these  compilations,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  existing  letters  of  Xavier  himself,  betray  at 
once,  by  their  extravagances  and  contradictions,  how  little 
of  genuine  history  they  contain.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  while 
allowing  such  unscrupulous  use  or  abuse  to  be  made  of  the 
genuine  documents  in  their  possession,  have,  it  seems,  carefully 
preserved  the  documents  themselves,  and  suffered  them,  whether 
from  inadvertence  or  in  reckless  defiance,  to  be  printed  in  suc¬ 
cessive  selections,  till  the  whole  series  of  his  actual  communications 
to  his  friends  or  his  superiors  at  home,  to  the  number  of  1 46, 
was  put  forth  in  a  Latin  translation  in  1795,  and  has  more 
recently  been  re-translated  into  French.  It  still  remained  to  com¬ 
pile  from  these  unquestionable  sources  a  genuine  account  of 
Xavier’s  missions,  and  to  confront  it  with  the  imperfect  or  falla¬ 
cious  biographies,  and  the  mass  of  hagiographical  legend  which 
has  been  allowed  to  gather  round  them.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
splendid  halo  which,  by  the  common  accounts,  even  as  given  by 
half-credulous  Protestants,  surrounds  the  subject  of  these  memoirs, 
vanishes  in  the  light  of  simple  truth,  as  recorded  by  himself; 
while  the  audacious  attempts  to  foist  a  multitude  of  miracles  into 
it  is  completely  baffled,  not  only  by  the  silence  of  their  pretended 
worker,  but  often  by  his  specific  statements  to  the  contrary. 

The  missionary  career  of  Xavier  extended  over  just  ten  years 
and  a  half.  A  friend  of  Loyola,  and  one  of  the  earliest  associates  of 
the  band  of  Jesuits  in  the  first  blush  of  their  favour  with  the 
Popedom,  he  was  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  Goa  by  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  1 542,  with  the  character  of  Papal  Nuncio,  to  super¬ 
intend  the  conversion  of  the  natives  already  subject  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  or  in  close  dealings  with  them,  011  the  western  coast  of 
India.  He  was  in  no  sense  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  the 
East.  Goa  was  already  provided  with  a  bishop,  a  cathedral,  and 
a  regular  establishment  of  priests.  The  Catholic  religion  was  law, 
protected,  supported,  and  enforced.  Baptism  of  natives,  if  not 
actually  compulsory,  was  urged  and  quickened  by  all  tho 
arts  of  an  unscrupulous  Government.  Throughout  his  labours 
in  these  regions,  Xavier  was  confessedly  the  agent  of  a  secular 
Government,  acting  under  its  directions,  and  relying  upon  its  aid 
in’  the  work  set  before  him.  In  one  district,  the  poor  people 
of  Comorin  offer  to  turn  Christians  if  the  Portuguese  will  deliver 
them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mahommedans.  Xavier  himself 
was  not  even  the  agent  in  this  wholesale  conversion,  which  was 
effected  by  his  predecessor  Michael  Yass,  and  which  brought 
20,000  souls  —  a  much  greater  numerical  success  than  any  of 
Xavier’s  own  —  with  little  enough  of  inquiry  or  reflection,  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  Apostle  of  the 
Indies  had  no  such  good  fortune.  If  on  one  occasion  he  is  made 
to  say,  in  the  biographies,  that  he  “  has  made  in  one  month  more 
than  1 0,000  Christians,”  there  is  a  strong  presumption,  from  the 
context  of  the  letter  quoted,  that  these  words  are  a  spurious 
interpolation.  At  all  events,  of  his  method  of  proceeding  he  gives 
a  curious,  and  almost  too  candid,  account,  from  which  it  appears 
that,  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  native  tongues,  and  taking  no 
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pains  to  acquire  them,  he  got  the  Creed,  the  Paternoster,  and  the 
Ave  Maria  translated  for  him,  learned  the  formula  by  heart,  and, 
collecting  the  people  about  him,  induced  them  to  repeat  it,  verse 
by  verse,  after  him,  asking  them  after  each  verse  (for  it  seems  he 
had  attained  just  _  knowledge  enough  for  that)  whether  they 
believed  it.  On  their  signifying  their  belief,  assent,  or  acquiescence, 
in  the  simple  form  in  which  alone  he  could  understand  it,  he 
added,  as  he  says,  an  exhortation,  apparently  through  an  inter¬ 
preter,  u  in  which  the  sum  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
discipline  necessary  to  salvation,  is  briefly  explained.”  This  was 
a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant; 
and  the  missionary  boasts  that  in  this  way,  with  much  expenditure 
of  breath  and  labour  of  hands,  he  had  baptised  a  whole  village  in 
a  single  day.  It  appears,  however,  that  these  people  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  and  that  their  adhesion 
had  been  cemented  by  a  considerable  distribution  of  gold 
coins.  And  so,  in  another  place,  where,  being  without  an 
interpreter,  Xavier  finds  himself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  im¬ 
part  even  this  modicum  of  religious  instruction,  “jet/’  he 
says,  “  I  am  not  without  work,  for  I  want  no  interpreter 
to  baptize  infants  just  born,  those  which  their  parents  bring,  nor 
to  relieve  the  famished  and  the  needy  who  come  in  my  way.”  It 
seems  that,  by  a  judicious  expenditure  among  the  parents,  he  could 
at  all  times  obtain  a  good  number,  not  of  the  parents  themselves, 
but  of  their  children,  just  born  and  probably  dying,  for  a  formal 
sprinkling. 

Even  under  these  advantages,  and  with  these  slender  require¬ 
ments,  the  successes  of  Xavier,  according  to  his  own  genuine 
account,  were  comparatively  small,  and  perhaps  almost  wholly 
nominal.  But  in  the  course  of  two  years  and  a  half  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  or  tired  with  the  result,  and  hastened  to  exchange  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  for  a  more  distant  and  more 
precarious  sphere  of  labour.  Mr.  Venn  seems  to  criticize  justly 
this  early  abandonment  or  change  of  purpose.  He  regards  Xavier 
as  capricious  and  inconsistent  in  character,  of  strong  impulses, 
quick  transitions  of  feeling,  liable  to  pass  from  extravagant  hope  to 
unreasonable  despair.  This  he  conceives  to  be  the  solution  of 
many  contradictions  in  his  letters :  — 

He  probably  wrote  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  He  lacked,  in  fact, 
that  stable  confidence  in  the  enterprise  he  had  taken  in  hand  which  every 
true  missionary  derives  from  a  supreme  regard  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  is 
impossible  otherwise  to  reconcile  his  sudden  abandonment  of  India,  after  so 
short  and  imperfect  a  trial,  with  his  previous  professions  of  spiritual  comfort 
and  success  in  his  work,  or  his  sublime  appeals  to  men  of  learning  and  science 
in  the  Universities  of  Europe  to  become  his  associates,  with  the  fact  that  his 
chief  comfort  was  the  baptism  of  moribund  infants,  and  the  dumb  show  of  a 
crowd  of  adult  worshippers. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  apostle’s  character,  Mr. 
Venn  sees,  in  bis  early  abandonment  of  his  original  post,  and 
his  throwing  himself  into  the  more  exciting  interests  of  a 
missionary  pilgrimage  in  the  Moluccas,  nothing  but  constitu¬ 
tional  infirmity  of  purpose.  We  are  hardly,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  actual  circumstances  to  form  any  decided 
judgment,  though  appearances  are  certainly  much  in  favour  of  the 
biographer’s  view.  It  seems,  however,  that  now,  declaring  that 
his  work  was  done  and  firmly  grounded  on  the  continent  of  India, 
Xavier  was  intent  on  visiting  the  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  fixing  on  the  spots  best  fitted  for 
the  establishment  of  future  missions  His  labours  were  mostly 
directed  to  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians  from 
Europe  ;  and  where  he  extended  his  care  to  the  heathen  natives, 
it  was  perhaps  wholly  confined  to  those  who  were  more  or  less 
under  European  influence  and  authority.  In  one  place  he  seems 
to  have  effected  the  conversion  of  a  royal  family,  which  served  no 
doubt  as  a  fulcrum  for  further  operations.  Otherwise,  his  suc¬ 
cesses  were  limited,  as  before,  to  extorting  dying  infants  from  the 
hands  of  their  wondering  parents,  and  sprinkling  them  with  the 
water  of  baptism.  But  after  a  second  sojourn  of  eighteen  months 
at  Goa,  and  the  more  complete  disposition  of  the  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  East,  he  made  the  visit  to  Japan  upon  which,  as 
a  missionary  and  apostle,  his  fame  really  rests.  In  this  visit  he 
was  almost  alone,  and  wholly  unsupported  by  the  secular  power, 
at  least  from  the  side  of  the  Portuguese.  But,  even  in  Japan, 
it  will  be  found  that,  though  writing  sometimes  more  hopefully  of 
his  progress,  and  giving  some  credible  earnest  of  ultimate  success, 
it  was  not  till  when,  after  more  than  one  repulse  from  certain 
chiefs  of  the  country,  he  was  favourably  encouraged  by  another,  to 
whom  he  transferred  the  rich  presents  which  had  been  destined 
for  the  Emperor,  that  he  could  effect  any  establishment  of 
a  missionary  church  in  Japan.  “  His  personal  attempts  to 
evangelize  the  natives  were  a  failure  everywhere,  but  he 
led  the  way  for  others  to  follow,  and  encouraged  numbers  to 
do  so.”  So  here  he  devised  the  plan  of  a  Jesuit  mission 
to  Japan,  chose  his  companions,  conducted  them  to  the  country, 
encouraged  them  m  their  work  for  two  years,  conciliated  the 
confidence  of  the  King  of  Amungachi  by  his  presents,  and  after¬ 
wards  won  the  still  more  important  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Bungo  by  his  diplomacy,  and  established  a  political  intercourse 
between  Portugal  and  Japan.  In  other  words,  Xavier  again 
erected  a  mission  upon  the  treacherous  foundation  of  secular  sup¬ 
port,  though  in  this  case  it  was  native,  and  not  European.  With 
the  honest  intention  of  promoting  Christianity,  he  introduced  into 
the  work  the  elements  of  political  intrigue  and  complications,  which 
soon  sprang  up,  and  choked  whatever  “ good  seed”  such  simple 
missionaries  as  “  Paul,  Cosmo,  and  Fernandez  (his  companions) 
were  labouring  to  disseminate.” 

The  later  results  of  this  mission— which  Xavier,  who  soon  returned 
to  Goa,  and  died  not  long  after,  never  saw — have  been  spoken  of  with 


enthusiasm  by  many,  with  respect  by  most  writers.  The  field  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  labourers,  thanks  to  the  perfect  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Jesuit  and  other  societies,  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
natives  are  reported  to  have  professed  the  Christian  faith,  though 
Mr.  Venn  has  great  hesitation  in  admitting  the  authenticity  of 
these  accounts ;  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Christianity  professed 
neither  Protestants  nor  enlightened  Romanists  can  speak  with  any 
satisfaction.  But  the  whole  story  soon  became  overlaid  with 
legendary  romance,  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  simple 
and  prosaic  character  of  Xavier’s  genuine  representations.  The 
end  is  soon  told :  — 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  fierce  and  bloody  persecution  com¬ 
menced  against  Christianity,  on  the  plea  that  the  peace  of  the  State  was  en¬ 
dangered.  From  the  great  number  of  influential  persons  said  to  have  been 
involved  in  this  persecution,  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  profession  of  Christi¬ 
anity  had  been  very  widely  extended  ;  and  from  the  length  of  time,  amount¬ 
ing  to  forty  years,  for  which  the  struggle  was  continued,  it  is  evident  that 
multitudes  firmly  held  to  their  adopted  faith.  In  the  year  1637  the  reigning 
Emperor  discovered,  as  he  affirmed,  a  traitorous  correspondence  for  dethroning 
him,  between  the  native  Christians  and  the  King  of  Portugal.  He  therefore 
issued  orders  for  the  butchery  of  the  remnant  of  Christians,  estimated  at 
37,000.  This  order  was  barbarously  carried  into  effect.  Thus  the  mission 
planted  by  Xavier  was  extinguished  in  blood,  after  existing  for  nearly  ninety 
years  ;  and  this  through  the  political  power  on  which  he  had  leaned  in  all  his 
missionary  enterprises. 

This,  which  he  has  himself  marked  in  italics,  is  the  true  moral  of 
Mr.  Venn’s  book,  and  not,  as  we  will  repeat  in  conclusion,  the  in¬ 
efficacy  of  episcopal  agency  in  the  establishment  of  missionary 
enterprises,  of  which,  indeed,  Xavier’s  career  furnishes  little  illus¬ 
tration. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

R.  PALLMANN’S  history  *  of  the  migrations  of  the  Goths 
professedly  confines  itself  to  the  great  national  movements 
which  preceded  and  led  to  Alaric’s  invasion  of  Italy.  It  enters, 
however,  into  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  an  earlier  period,  for 
the  purpose  of  stripping  them  of  the  honour  of  that  name.  They 
were  no  more  migrations  than  the  expeditions  of  the  Normans  in 
the  ninth  century,  or  of  the  Borneo  Dyaks  in  the  present  day. 
They  were  small  plundering  or  war  parties  issuing  from  among  the 
lawless  tribes  who  were  settled  upon  the  Roman  frontier,  and  who 
looked  upon  the  population  of  the  decaying  Empire  as  a  safe  and 
legitimate  subject  of  depredation.  The  error  of  describing  these 
roving  incursions  as  great  popular  migrations  has  arisen  in  part 
from  the  habit  of  exaggerating  the  political  organization  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  vast  swarms  of  barbarous  tribes  who  were  settled 
beyond  the  Danube.  The  Germania  of  Tacitus  has  largely  helped 
to  propagate  this  error.  Dr.  Pallmann  compares  the  idealizing 
representations  of  that  work  to  the  pictures  of  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  savage  life,  and  especially  of  Red  Indian  life,  which  were 
in  vogue  among  the  literary  malcontents  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  natural  instinct  of  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt 
civilization  is  to  idealize  the  virtues  of  barbarians.  From  this 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  political  unity  of  the  barbarians  has 
arisen  the  idea  that  they  always  acted  in  mass.  A  Gothic  nation 
was  invented,  and  to  that  nation  a  king;  and  whenever  an 
ancient  author  speaks  of  a  king  of  the  Goths,  he  has  been  set 
down  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  —  wielding  the  power  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  all  the  tribes  who  ethnologically  belonged 
to  the  Gothic  family.  Out  of  the  names  of  these  kings  a 
whole  apparatus  of  dynasties  and  pedigrees  has  been  constructed. 
The  truth  is  that  the  kings  were  only  the  petty  chieftains  of 
small  tribes  or  branches  of  tribes,  whose  authority  was  undisputed 
in  their  own  localities,  unless  the  appearance  of  some  man  of 
conspicuous  ability,  or  some  urgent  emergency,  drew  the  nations 
together  in  smaller  or  larger  masses.  The  actual  history  of  the 
book  is  principally  confined  to  the  career  of  Alaric ;  but  through¬ 
out  it  there  are  interspersed  a  number  of  half-historical,  half- 
ethnological  disquisitions  arising  out  of  the  half  century  which 
preceded  his  death.  It  is  a  book  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
original  thought,  as  well  as  of  careful  research. 

After  an  interval  of  six  years,  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
Lange's  Homan  Antiquities^  has  appeared.  The  antiquities  dis¬ 
cussed  are  exclusively  political.  The  work  embraces  the  period 
between  the  Publilian  laws  and  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  Its 
object  is  to  examine  in  detail  the  relative  position  of  the  various 
legislative  powers  —  the  Senate,  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  the 
Comitia  Tributa  —  towards  each  other,  and  the  gradual  growth  or 
decline  of  each  in  power.  It  brings  prominently  forward  the  fact 
that  the  cause  of  the  plebs  was  not  the  cause  of  the  people  as 
moderns  understand  the  word,  but  only  of  the  plebeian  nobility, 
who  sought  to  divide  the  powers  and  honours  of  the  State  with 
the  ancient  families.  The  work  is  not  of  a  large  size  ;  but  it  repre¬ 
sents  an  enormous  amount  of  the  kind  of  labour  which  is  involved 
in  collecting  a  connected  description  from  a  vast  mass  of  chance 
allusions.  It  is  strictly  a  student’s  book.  The  author  in  his 
preface  is  careful  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  writing  “  in  a 
flowery  or  piquant  style,”  and  thoroughly  keeps  his  word. 

Dr.  Brugsch  has  published  a  narrative  J  of  the  travels  of  the 
Prussian  commercial  embassy  which  visited  Teheran  two  years 
ago.  The  embassy  was  headed  by  Baron  Minutoli,  who  died  of 

*  Die  Geschichte  dcr  V'blkerwandcrung  von  der  Gotkenbekehrung  bis  zum 
Tode  Alariclis.  Yon  Dr.  R.  Pallmann.  Gotha:  Perthes.  London:  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

t  Romische  Alterthumer.  Von  L.  Lange.  Zweiter  Band.  Berlin:  Weid- 
mann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

J  Reise  der  K.  Pretissischeti  Gesandschaft  nach  Persien,'  i860  and  1861. 
Yon  Dr.  II.  Brugsch.  Leipzig :  Heinrich.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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the  fever  of  the  country  seven  months  after  his  arrival.  Five 
months  later  the  embassy  was  withdrawn  ;  so  that  Dr.  Brugsch, 
who  accompanied  it  in  the  quality  of  Secretary,  only  had  a  year’s 
experience  of  the  country.  They  travelled  through  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  newly  acquired  Russian  province  to  the  south  of  it.  They 
were  resident  for  some  time  in  Teheran,  and  afterwards  travelled 
to  various  places  in  the  country — Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Hamadan,  and 
Demawend.  The  tale  of  their  experiences  is  agreeably  told,  and 
they  were  not  unobservant  travellers.  But  they  were  in  the 
country  too  short  a  time,  and  were  too  unfamiliar  with  its  language 
and  manners,  to  acquire  any  novel  information.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
number  of  engravings  from  drawings  and  photographs  made  upon 
the  spot. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Kidder’s  Handbook  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  * * * * §  has  appeared.  It  is  a  portly  and  laborious  work,  ad¬ 
vancing  very  slowly  towards  its  completion.  The  descriptions  are 
not  geographical  in  our  limited  sense  of  the  word.  They  give  an 
account  not  only  of  the  natural  features  and  principal  towns  of  each 
country,  but  also  of  buildings,  social  and  political  institutions,  reve¬ 
nues,  produce,  and  so  forth.  It  has  been  compiled  with  great  in¬ 
dustry  ;  but  it  presents  those  marks  of  careless  revision  which  are 
so  common  in  German  books.  The  present  volume  covers  Asia, 
Australia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  issued  with  a  preface  dated 
September  1862,  yet,  as  far  as  the  description  of  America  is 
concerned  (and  it  is  the  latest  portion  of  the  book),  the  work  was 
evidently  composed  in  i860,  and  has  not  been  looked  at  since. 
The  army  is  still  given  as  consisting  of  1 8,000  men,  the  navy 
of  thirty-four  ships.  The  Budget  of  1859  is  detailed  as  a 
specimen  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  States ; 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  each  part  of  the  country  are 
described  as  if  it  were  reposing  in  the  profoundest  peace.  But 
much  of  the  information  is  still  more  antiquated.  The  author 
does  not  seem  to  have  seen  the  census  of  1 860,  or  to  have  cared  to 
writ  for  it,  and  calmly  takes  all  his  statistics  from  the  census  of 
ten  years  before.  The  information  contained  in  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  not  capable  of  such  easy  verification ;  but  if  it  is  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  same  principles,  its  utility  will  be  small. 

The  life  of  Wessenberg,  who  died  eight  years  ago,  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Beck.f  He  was  an  important  man,  not  so 
much  for  what  he  did  —  for  his  enemies  were,  in  the  main,  too 
strong  for  him  —  as  for  the  spirit  he  represented.  He  belonged  to 
the  school  of  moderate  and  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
long  formed  a  strong  party  in  the  south-west  of  Germany.  He 
was  bom  in  1 774,  and  took  orders  about  the  time  that  Germany 
began  to  be  involved  in  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  out¬ 
break  in  France.  The  scene  of  activity  which  procured 
him  his  celebrity  was  the  diocese  of  Constance,  which  ex¬ 
tends  partly  over  Swiss  and  partly  over  German  territory. 
He  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Constance,  and 
when  his  friend  Dahlberg  obtained  the  bishopric,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  first  Vicar-General,  and  then  of  Coadjutor.  It  was 
in  this  situation  that  he  made  an  effort  to  reform  his  Church.  It 
was  only  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  so  far  as  it  went  he  was 
successful.  The  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  the 
government  of  the  diocese,  and  the  education  of  the  clergy,  are 
chiefly  matters  of  detail.  But  that  which  attracted  the  most 
attention  was  his  effort  to  purge  the  Roman  service  of  what  he 
esteemed  its  worst  superstitions.  He  abolished  all  the  forms  of 
exorcism  which  were  included  in  the  breviary  of  the  diocese,  and 
forbade  any  priest  to  exorcise  a  supposed  energumeu  without  special 
leave  of  the  Bishop.  Curiously  enough,  he  found  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  his  diocese  were  almost  as  angry  at  the  change  as  the 
Roman  Catholics,  for  they  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  betaking  themselves  to  the  priest  whenever  they  imagined 
that  their  relations  or  their  cattle  wore  bewitched.  His  next 
step  was  to  introduce  German  prayers  and  hymns  into  the 
service,  and  to  provide  that  no  mass  should  be  celebrated  with¬ 
out  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  in  German,  to  the  con¬ 
gregation.  The  next  reform  was  more  daring.  He  ordered  the 
mass  itself  to  be  translated  from  the  Latin,  and  to  be  said 
uniformly,  in  German.  To  give  effect  to  all  these  changes,  he  com¬ 
piled  a  book  of  common  prayer  in  the  vernacular,  published  it, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  used  in  his  diocese.  These  things  were 
naturally  very  unacceptable  to  the  Ultramontanes.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  reforms  were  promulgated  in  the  times  of  the 
French  Empire,  when  the  Pope  was  comfortably  housed  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  and  the  Conclave  was  in  no  condition  to  conduct  a  satis¬ 
factory  persecution.  Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  however,  his 
friend  and  patron,  the  Bishop,  died.  The  Chapter  of  Constance 
unanimously  elected  the  Coadjutor  to  the  see.  The  Government  of 
Baden  approved,  and  the  nomination  was  sent  to  Rome.  A  brief' 
returned,  admonishing  the  Chapter  to  make  a  more  orthodox 
choica  The  Grand  Duke  refused  to  allow  the  brief  to  be  promul¬ 
gated  within  his  dominions ;  and  the  Chapter,  under  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  returned  their  former  nomination  unaltered  to  the  Pope. 
The  strife  continued  for  some  time:;  and  at  last,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  an  issue,  Wessenberg  tools:  a  journey  himself 
to  Rome.  With  ilie  greatest  difficulty  he  obtained  a  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  had  been  denounced.  But  after  a  long- 
delay,  he  found  that  no  exculpation  of  himself  would  suffice.  The 
one  thing  required  of  him  was  an  unconditional  submission,  and 
an  acceptance  of  the  plenary  authority  of  the  Pope.  Refusing  to 
obtain  peace  on  these  terms,  he  returned  to  Constance  without 

*  Handbuch  der  Erdhunde.  Von  G.  H.  von  Kloder.  Dritter  Band. 
Berlin:  Weidmann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 

f  Freiherr  J.  Heinrich  von  Wessenberg.  Sein  Leben  und  Wirken.  Von 
Dr.  J.  Beck.  Freiburg:  Wagner.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862. 


obtaining  his  confirmation  as  Bishop,  and  continued  to  administer 
the  diocese  as  Vicar-General.  As  long  as  he  was  supported  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  this  attitude  of  defiance  was  easy  to  maintain ;  for 
all  the  free  thought  of  Germany  was  on  his  side.  But  in  course 
of  time  his  protector  died ;  and  he  found,  after  a  few  years,  that 
the  fight  was  no  longer  sustainable.  After  his  resignation  of  his 
ecclesiastical  office,  he  was  returned  to  the  Baden  Parliament,  and 
sat  there  as  member  for  some  years.  But  in  the  triumph  of 
Jvmkerthum  which  took  place  in  the  year  1 833,  he  was  thought  too 
liberal  to  be  tolerated,  and  was  forced  to  resign.  From  that  time 
till  his  death,  in  1 854,  he  took  no  more  part  in  public  affairs,  except 
as  an  author.  Besides  the  interest  attaching  to  his  efforts  to 
reform  the  Roman  Church,  the  biography  throws  many  lights 
upon  the  history  of  the  time,  and  the  men  with  whom  Wessenberg 
came  in  contact.  There  are  some  curious  accounts  of  interviews 
with  the  first  Napoleon,  and  also  with  the  present  Emperor  when 
a  boy.  His  conversations  with  Cardinal  Consalvi  are  interesting. 
The  following,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  batch  of  Cardinals, 
shows  that  Consalvi  thought  that  the  badness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government  was  too  notorious  to  be  worth  concealing:  — 

One  day,  after  the  secret  consistory,  to  which  he  had  given  me  a  card  of 
entry,  and  in  which  many  new  Cardinals  had  been  “precanonized,”  he  said 
to  me  in  allusion  to  some  of  them,  “  Do  you  see  those  blockheads  ?  It  was 
necessary  to  admit  them,  in  order  to  have  at  our  disposal  the  place  they 
occupy  in  the  administration.”  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that  so  many 
Cardinals  should  have  been  named  who  were  known  to  be  hostile  to  him. 
“  What  would  you  have  ?  ”  he  replied.  “  The  interest  of  the  State  ought  to 
prevail.  The}'  have  been  made  Cardinals  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  their 
offices.” 

Professor  Ebertz,  of  Breslau,  has  published  a  life  of  Lord  Byron  *> 
pleasantly  and  easily  written.  It  is  drawn,  of  course,  from  sources 
with  which  the  English  reader  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and  there¬ 
fore  contains  nothing  which  should  make  him  prefer-  a  German 
to  an  English  biography.  But  it  deserves  to  be  popular  among 
the  author’s  own  countrymen. 

Of  pamphlets,  we  have  first,  A  Word  towards  the  Reconciliation 
of  Austria  and  Hungary .f  The  author’s  suggestion  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  that  Austria  should  admit  all  Hungary’s  claims,  and  that 
Hungary,  in  turn,  should  be  content  to  repeal  the  laws  of  1848, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  as  it 
exists.  If  Austria  would  begin  by  restoring  Hungary  to  her 
existing  rights,  the  author  has  no  doubt  that  the  political  wisdom 
of  the  people  of  Hungary  would  lead  them  immediately  to  repeal 
the  unwise  laws  of  1848.  The  King  of  Hungary  will  then  reign 
at  Ofen ;  Hungary  will  become  the  chief  part  of  the  monarchy ;  a 
great  Hungarian  Empire  will  be  formed ;  and  the  Hungarians 
will  generously  take  the  interests  of  Austria  under  their  protection. 
Such  is  the  author’s  plan.  Every  one  has  his  own  idea  of  a 
reconciliation. 

The  writer  of  A  Possible  iSolutim  of  European  Complica¬ 
tions  X  is  scarcely  less  sanguine.  Fie  thinks  that  all  the 
existing  troubles  and  dangers  of  Europe  might  be  averted 
by  the  following  simple  means.  Constitutional  Governments 
are  to  be  everywhere  established,  nobilities  of  caste  on  the 
Continental  type  done  away  with,  the  conscription  universally 
abolished,  armaments  reduced  and  taxes  lowered,  and  Europe 
consolidated  into  a  confederation  of  States,  who  shall  refer  to  the 
decision  of  a  common  arbitrating  tribunal  all  the  differences  that 
may  arise  among  them.  Every  one  has  his  own  idea  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  solution. 

The  Military  Question  and  the  Diet  §  is  a  pamphlet  written 
in  the  interest  of  the  present  Government  of  Prussia,  to  prove, 
out  of  the  Prussian  Hansard,  that  the  increase  of  estimates 
which  has  recently  been  refused  by  the  Lower  house  was 
universally  contemplated  and  acknowledged  as  necessary  two 
years  ago. 

M.  Lothar  Bucher  has  published  a  series  jj  of  amusing  letters, 
contributed  to  one  of  the  German  newspapers  upon  the  subject  of 
the  late  Exhibition.  The  bitterness  of  a  political  refugee,  which 
so  strongly  flavoured  his  Bilder  aus  der  Fremde,  has  been  in  no 
way  sweetened  by  the  lapse  of  years.  But  in  him  it  takes  the 
strange  form  of  satirizing,  not  the  land  which  drove  him  forth, 
but  the  land  which  has  adopted  him.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us ;  and  therefore  we  should  recommend 
any  Englishman  who  is  afflicted  with  an  undue  national  compla¬ 
cency  to  study  M.  Bucher’s  sardonic  version  of  our  character  and 
policy.  It  is  not  veiy  easy  to  discover  what  our  offence  is  in  his 
eyes.  Partly  it  seems  to  be  that  we  have  contrived  to  reconcile 
freedom  and  good  government  with  a  great  inequality  of  condi¬ 
tions — a  state  of  things  which,  as  being  a  sort  of  pirated  copy  of 
Liberalism,  is  very  displeasing  to  the  democrats  of  the  Continent. 
Partly,  however,  his  indignation  appears  to  flow  from  the  passion 
which,  in  common  with  some  other  extreme  Radicals,  he  has  re¬ 
cently  conceived  for  Austria.  He  is  very  spiteful  upon  the  way  in 
which  England  encourages  the  doctrines  of  nationality  everywhere 
except  in  her  own  possessions;  and  exceedingly  bitter-  upon 
English  claims  to  philanthropy  and  civilization.  He  envies  for  Ger¬ 
many  England’s  colonial  empire,  but  is  very  eager  to  warn  France 

*  Lord  Byron.  Eine  Biographie  von  Dr.  Felix  Ebertz.  Leipzig.:  Herzel. 
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not  to  let  us  carry  it  too  far,  or  extend  our  “monotonous  civilization  ' 
and  our  Prayer-book  ”  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  Why  the  iron  I 
of  the  Prayer-book  has  entered  so  deep  into  his  soul  it  is  difficult 
to  guess.  His  bitterness,  however,  lends  an  agreeable  vivacity  to 
a  series  of  letters  which,  from  the  amount  of  catalogue- work  they 
contain,  would  naturally  be  dry.  Whenever  M.  Bucher  thinks 
that  he  has  tided  the  patience  of  his  readers  too  long  by  hard  words 
and  hard  numbers,  he  takes  an  amusing  fling  at  English  taste  or 
English  manners  by  way  of  recreation.  The  Exhibition  itself 
naturally  furnishes  him  with  an  abundance  of  very  serviceable 
material.  His  theory  of  the  world-famous  ugliness  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is,  that  the  public  in  general  never  saw  anything  but  its  back. 
Instead  of  being  built  to  make  the  best  appearance  as  the  building 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1 862,  it  was  built  entirely  with  a  view  to  its 
subsequent  use.  The  Horticultural  Society  had  -a  mysterious 
influence  over  its  construction ;  and  accordingly,  looked  at  from 
the  Gardens,  its  front  was  absolutely  tolerable,  and  even  the 
domes  lost  a  portion  of  their  hideousness.  His  political  views 
show  themselves  curiously  throughout  the  whole  performance.  He 
is  very  indignant  with  the  police  regulation  by  which  a  preference 
in  the  arrangements  was  given  to  carriages  over  cabs ;  and  also  with 
the  exclusiveness  manifested  by  the  setting  apart  of  five-shilling 
days  for  well-dressed  visitors.  He  carries  his  hatred  of  the  aristocracy 
beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  sometimes.  A  little  inquiry  might 
have  saved  him  from  suggesting  that  a  portion  of  the  money  paid 
for  tickets  was  appropriated  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  his 
own  personal  use ;  and  his  gibes  upon  the  subject  of  the  bodily 
infirmities  of  the  Prime. Minister  go  a  little  beyond  the  licence  of 
political  hostility. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  W.  II.  Smith  Son,  with 
reference  to  the  article  in  our  last  week's  number  entitled,  “ Railway 
Literature  and  the  Demi-Monde ,”  in  which  they  request  us  to 
obviate  an  erroneous  and  injurious  inference  which  may  possibly, 
as  they  apprehend,  be  draivn  from  the  language  of  that  article. 
As  proprietors  of  the  majority  of  the  Railway  bookstalls  in 
England,  they  wish  it  to  be  known  that  they  have  had  no  share 
in  giving  circulation  to  the  worthless  and  immoral  production  on 
which  we  commented.  They  refused  to  purchase,  and  do  not  sell, 
te  The  Lady  of  the  Pearls  neither  do  they  sell  the  notorious  “ Lady 
with  the  Cornelias.”  We  have  great  pleasure  in  performing  this 
act  of  justice  to  a  firm  which  has  been  long  and  honourably  known 
for  its  enterprising  and  successful  endeavours  to  provide  cheap  and 
wholesome  literature  for  the  most  numerous  class  of  readers. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- 4 - 

“DOYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  Lessees _ 

On  Monday,  December  22,  THE  PURITAN’S  DAUGHTER.  On  Tuesday,  23,  LOVE'S 
TRIUMPH.  <  >n  Boxing  Night,  26,  and  Saturday,  27,  to  commence  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  Acts  of 
THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL.  After  which  the  Grand  Comic  Pantomime  entitled  HARLEQUIN 
BEAUTY  and  THE  BEAST,  or  the  GNOME  QUEEN  and  the  GOOD  FAIR.Y.  The  Grand 
Transformation  Scene  by  W.  Calcott.  A  Morning  Performance  of  the  Pantomime  every 
Wednesday  at  Two  o’clock.  On  and  after  Boxing  Night,  December  26,  Doors  open  at  half-past 
Six,  commence  at  Seven.  Box  Office  open  daily.  No  Charge  for  Booking. _ 

(CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS.  —  Christmas  Week.  —  Special 

Performance.  —  The  celebrated  and  original  Christy’s  Minstrels  will  appear  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  every  Evening  at  Eight  (except  cnCliristmas-day),  and  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three  o’clock.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.; 
Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  60  New  Bond  Street,  and  at  Austin’s;  28  Piccadilly. 


SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

Exhibition  of  Sketches  and  Studies 


MR-  EDMUND  YATES’S  INVITATIONS  to  EVENING 

tVl  PARTIES  and  the  SEA-SIDE  will  be  issued  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALE,  EVERY 
EVENING  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight  o’clock.  Mr.  IIAROLD  POWER  will  be  one  of  the 
party.  A  Morning  Performance  on  Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is. 
The  Box  Offii  e  is  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five  o’clock. _ 

in  WATER  COLOURS.— Winter 

_  Studies  by  the  Members.  Now  open,  at  their  Gallery, 

5  Pall  Mali  East,  from  Nine  till  Duak.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

_ _  JOS.  J.  JENKINS.  Secretary. 

M R.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY'  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

-tV_L  from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited, 
is  open  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  illuminated  with  gas,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  near  the 
Bank.  Admission.  One  Shilling. _ _ 

•WINTER  EXHIBITION.— 120  Pall  Mall.— The  TENTH 

V  V  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  living  British 
Artists  is  now  open  daily,  from  9  30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue, 
Sixpence.  _ _ _ 

"DEDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

-L v  the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  ILR.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exiiibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
do ily  from  Ten  till  Dusk.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. _ 

EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING. —  Mr.  D’Orsey’s  First  Lecture 

(free)  will  be  Delivered  at  the  City  of  London  College,  Leadenhall  Street,  on  Monday, 
22nd  inst.,  at  1  o’clock.  Praetical  Class  for  Clergymen  at  2 ,  for  Laymen  at  3  &  4.  _ 

ip  OUR  of  TRAVEL.  —  A  Beneficed  Clergyman  who  has 

JL  travelled  much  on  the  Continent— and  has  the  ■  advantage  of  a  Medical  Degree— is 
desirous  of  makiug  an  extensive  tour  there  in  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and  of  subsequently 
visiting  the  East.  Would  take  under  his  charge  Two  young  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen  whose 
parents  might  wish  them  to  travel.  References  to  his  Diocesan  and  others,  and  references 
Tennired— Address,  M.A.,  Post  Office,  Mansfield.  _ _ _ 

-JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

-  ^  .....  — . . Vacation,  a  JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT  will  be 

OPENED  under  a  Head  Master,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Principal. 

The  Studies  of  this  Department  will  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  serve  as  a  preparation  both  to 
the  Classical  and  Modern  Departments,  and  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  English,  to  the 

rudiments  of  Latin  and  French,  and  to  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  , 

A  distinct  portion  of  the  College  Buildings,  with  separate  entrance,  will  be  assigned  to  Boys 
of  this  Department,  and  a  separate  Playground  divided  oft'  for  their  exclusive  use.  A  Juvenile 

Boarding  House  will  also  be  opened  speedily. 

Boys  may  be  admitted  to  this  Department  at  the  age  of  7;  none  may  leave  it  before  11,  or 
remain  in  it  after  13,  without  special  permission  from  the  Principal.  .  . 

All  information  as  to  nomination.,  and  fees,  which  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  paid  in 
the  Lower  Classes  of  the  General  School,  may  be  had  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W  .  L. 

Bain,  Esq.,  at  the  College.  ALFRED  BARRY,  Principal. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.- 

Y^  At  the  close  of  the  Christmas  Vacatio 
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VA 


PRIVATE  CHAPLAIN  to  a  NOBLEMAN  will  have 


L-LJLu  ±  JLL  JL  V  A  A  lli  V/JLJU3J-  a.  -  v  .  -  ~ 

VACANCIES  for  TWO  I’UITLS  after  Christmas.-For  particulars,  address  Bey.  A.  B„ 
Lathorn  Park,  Ormskirk. 


CIIEFFIELD  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  and 

METALLURGY. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge. 

Vice- Presidents . 

The  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  J ohn  Brown,  Esq. 

The  Master  Cutler. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wharncliffe. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.L.  and  E..  M.R.I.A. 

Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

John  Percy,  Esq.,M.D.,  F.H.S.,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

William  Fairbaira,  Esq.,C.E.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

Warrington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

Director. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School ;  late  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Professors. 

Chemistry ,  Metallurgy ,  and  Geology— James  Allen,  Ph.  D.,F.C.S.,  of  the  Universities  of  Giessen 
and  Berlin. 

Engineering  and  Mining — J.  Thompson,  C.E. 

Mathematics ,  Natural  Philosophy ,  and  Applied  Mechanics— Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  afford  a  complete  scientific  and 
practical  education  to  students  who  are  destined  to  become  civil,  mechanical,  or  mining  engi¬ 
neers,  or  manufacturers  of  any  kind.  Its  object  is  thoroughly  to  discipline  the  students  in  the 
principles  of  those  Sciences  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  Engineer,  Metallurgist,  or  Manu¬ 
facturer  depend. 

The  education  will  be  given  by  means  of  Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures,  by  Catechetical 
Class  Instruction,  by  Practical  Teaching  in  the  Laboratory  and  Drawing  Room,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  by  Field  Excursions. 

The  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  be  conducted  in  the  buildings,  of 
the  Sheffield  Collegiate  School.  The  two  Institutions,  although  both  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  are,  however,  entirely 
distinct. 

A  detailed  Prospectus,  containing  Syllabuses  of  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures,  and  all  other 
information,  arrangements  for  boarding,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Director. 
_ The  School  will  open  in  the  First  Week  in  February,  1863. _ 

Tj"'  DELATION  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. — Miss  Stokes 

-*— ■ *  and  Miss  E.  A.  Stokks  (holding  a  Certificate  of  Queen’s  College), assisted  by  Foreign 
Governesses  and  Eminent  Professors,  receive  Twelve  Young  Ladies.  The.  house,  with  spacious 
gardens,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  healthy  suburb  of  Kensington,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Gardens.  The  comforts  of  Home  are  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  Superior  Education — 
The  highest  references.— Applications  to  Messrs.  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. _ 

TJEIVATE  PUPILS  are  carefully  Trained  (at  liis  Rectory,  near 

Swindon)  by  an  Oxford  M.A — Address,  in  the  first  instance,  Rev.  M„  at  Mr.  Spack- 
man’s,  S.P.C.K.  DepSt,  Queen's  Street,  Oxford. _ 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

HP  WO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Terms  Moderate.— M.A. ,  6  Angell  Terrace,  Brixton,  S. 


SALISBURY  PLAIN.  — A  CLERGYMAN,  residing  in  one  of 

the  most  healthy  Villages  of  Salisbury  Plain,  offers  careful  PRIVATE  TUITION  to  a 
Few  Boys  under  the  age  of  14.  Highest  references  given.  Terms,  60  to  80  Guineas.— Address, 
Rev.  C.  S.,  Mr.  E.  Dawson’s,  33  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  London. 


T  TNIVERSIT Y  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION  (Limited).— 

This  Association,  entirely  conducted  by  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
SUPPLIES  Masters  of  Schools  and  Heads  of  Families  with  TUTORS  from  the  Universities. 
For  Foreign  Tutors  apply  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  No.  9  Pall  Mail  East,  S.W.  Office  hours  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
_ E.  B.  LOMER,  M.A,,  Secretary. 

^VACATION  TUITION  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

*  Direct  Commissions,  University  of  London, ,&c.  Examinations.— Candidates  desirous  to 
obtain  extra  INSTRUCTION  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  above,  will  find  in  daily  attendance 
First-rate  Masters  in  the  Highest  Mathematics  and  Classics,  German,  French,  Italian,  Geome¬ 
trical  or  Drawing,  Natural  and  Experimental  Science,  at  the  Civil  Service  and  Military 
College,  Principal  A.  D.  SPRANGE,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bays  water.  W. _ 

XTOSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

CHEST,  Brompton,  S.W.,  supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions _ Liberal  and  con¬ 

tinuous  support  is  required  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  this  Charity. 


PHILIP  ROSE.  Hon.  Sec. 

_ _ HENRY  DOBBIN,  Sec. 

I-TYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park, 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  — Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 


rpO  PUBLISHERS.  —  A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

embarking  in  the  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS,  either  as  PARTNER  or  by  PURCHASE. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Lindley,  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


"PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references.  —  Address,  Alpha,  “Publishers’  Circular’’  Office,. 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


AUTHORS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  and  PUBLIC  COMPANIES, 

x\.  requiring;  the  services  of  a  competent  PRINTER,  possessing  founts  of  alL  the  newest  and 
best  Types,  or  a  PUBLISHER,  who  otters  peculiarly  advantageous  terms,  are  respectfully 
referred  to  T.  F.  A.  Day,  Printer  and  Publisher,  13  Carey  Street,  and  3  New  Court,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  W.C. 

Newspapers  andMagazines  contracted  for,  and  Estimates  forwarded  for  Printing  of  any  kind. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  and  other  Instructors  of 

Youth,  will  find  Julia  CoaNER’s  “The  Children’s  Own  Sunday  Book,  with  Questions  for 
Examination,’'  well  adapted  for  their  Classes.  Fcp.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Teachers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

_ London:  William  Tedg,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  London,  S.W. 

J—i  President  —  The  EARL  of  CLARENDON. 

The  following  are  the  Terms  of  Admission  to  the  Library,  which  contains  80,000  Volumes  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages:—  Subscription,  £3  a  year, or,  £2  a  year 
with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowred  to  Country 
and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-Room  open  from  10  to  6.  Prospectus  on  application. 
_ .ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

^  Copies  of  “  De  Tocqueville’s  Life,”  Smiles’  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  Stanley’s  “  Eastern 
Church,”  Motley’s  “  L'nited  Netherlands,”  “Lord  Cranborne's  Essays,”  "Mrs.  Delany’s 
Life,”  “  Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

_ Bull's  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

SIXTEEN  VOLUMES  at  a  time  are  supplied  to  Country 

^  Subscribers  paying  £3  3s.  per  annum  to  COOMES’S  LIBRARY ;  a  larger  number  than  is 
allowed  by  any  other  Library  in  town  or  country.  Town  subscriptions,  one  guinea  and  upwards. 
Prospectus  sent  on  application— 14L  Regent  Street,  W. _ 


18  stamps 


COLENSO. — Now  Publishing,  an  Album  Portrait,  just 

taken  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company.  Sent  post-free  for 
54  Cheapside  and  llORegent  Street.  


“READING  GIRL.” 

“  SLEEP  OF  SORROW.” 

“  DAPHNE.” 

“  TINTED  VENUS.” 

ALBUM  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  above  .Four  Gems  of  Exhi- 

bition  Statuary',  post-free  for  48, stamps. 

STEREOGRAPHS  of  the  same,  72  stamps. 

London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company  (Sole  Photographers  to  the  Exhibition), 

51  Cheapside  and  110  Regent  Street. 

Catalogues  sent.  Post  Office  Orders  to  Geoisue  Swan  Nottaoe. 


(GOVERNESSES. 

YA  established  on  a  very  e: 


SOHO  BAZAAR  REGISTRY.— Long 

very  extensive  scale.  The  highest  class  of  Governesses  for  Home  and 
Abroad- especially  India,  Russia,  Germany.  Testimonialsof  religious  principle  fuHy.appreeiated. 

A  T  CHRISTMAS  many  SUFEER  from  INDIGESTION,  and 

I*-  require  some  little  assistance.  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  stimulate  the  digestive  organs 
and  remove,  without  the  slightest  pain,  uneasy  or  nauseous  sensations, so  familiar  to  those  wlu) 
have  indulged  a  little  too  freely  in  good  Christmas  fare. 

Parr’s  Life  Pills  muy  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes,  Is.  Ijd. ;  2s.  Od. ;  and  in 
Family  Packets,  lie.  each. 
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QEVEN  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  PREFERENCE  STOCK 

VA  of  the  DEMERARA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty  m  Council. 
Applications  for  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Stock  may  be  sent  to  CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq., 
Colonial  Commissioner,  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  &  Cave,  62 
Threadneedle  Street,  London.  _ 

JVTOTICE.  —  A  Discount  of  2d.  in  the  Shilling  taken  oil’  the 

-Ll  Published  Price  of  all  New  Books.  Libraries  Purchased  and  Books  Exchanged. 
Harrison,  Bookseller,  59  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


rFIIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER— The  REAL 

-L  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9 

19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14 

19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
-Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

(OUTLERY  warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

VW  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

31-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

12 

6 

10 

0 

4 

3 

31-inch  I  ine  Ivory  Handles . 

15 

0 

11 

6 

4 

3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18 

0 

14 

0 

4 

6 

1-inch  l'  ine  Ivory  Handles  . 

24 

0 

17 

0 

7 

3 

4-inch  Finest  At rican  Ivory  Handles . 

32 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules . 

40 

0 

33 

0 

12 

6 

Ditto.  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Ferules . 

50 

0 

43 

0 

17 

6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84 

0 

54 

0 

21 

0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles — Knives  and  Forks 

per  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

11 

0 

8 

6 

2 

6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

TAISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  anil  most  rechercM  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six ;  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
the  set  of  six  :  elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  pin  ted  handles,  £3  11s.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  6et  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s. ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

’  ’  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  il limited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews. 


DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

TV/T  F.  DENT,  33  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

AYX  •  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Maj'esty  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens),  London. 


QAUSAGE  and  MINCING  MACHINE.— The  Guinea  one  of 

^  Burgess  &  Key’s  is  tlie  best  — it  is  simple,  easily  cleaned,  and  quicker  in  operation  than 
any  other. 

BURGESS  &  KEY,  Makers,  95  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 


ARTISTS’  IMPROVED  STUDIO  EASEL.  —  Will  take 

Canvasses  from  6  inches  to  upwards  of  10  feet  high.  Powerful  winding-up  movement; 
steady  fall-forward  ditto.  Very  complete,  simple,  strong,  and  efficacious. 


Win  so  a  &  Newton,  Manufacturers,  38  Rathbone  Place,  London. 


OPERA-CONCERTS,  &c. 

rFHE  MALVERN  GLASS  —  (BURROW’S)  —  a  Brilliant 

Achromatic,  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

A  noble  Lord  says:  “  I  used  them  in  the  Cathedral  during  the  late  Worcester  Music  Meeting, 
and  they  brought  all  the  Performers  vividly  before  me.  This  speaks  volumes  for  their  efficacy, 
placed  as  I  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Central  Aisle.” 

Price  3  to  6  Guineas,  in  neat  Cases.  Forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  to 
W.  &  J.  BURROW,  GREAT  MALVERN. 

London  Agents: 

WALES  &  M‘CULLOCII,  32  Ludgate  Street,  and  5G  Cheapside,  E.C. 

West  End. — B.  ARNOLD,  72  Baker  Street,  W. 

XpURNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

X  .  Kingdom. 


Drawing-room  Suites,  complete . £35 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 28 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . 26 


Warranted  First-Class. 

P.  &  S.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


XTEAL  and  SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

X-*-  Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  List  of  prices  and 
sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and  Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding,  also  sent  post  free,  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


I  PENCILS,  Black  Lead,  and  Coloured  Chalks. — A.  W.  Faber’s 

Polygrade  Lead  Pencils,  sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Artists’  Colourmen.  Sole  Agents ; 
Heintzmann  &  Rochussen,  9  Friday  Street,  London,  E.C. 


QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  —  International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS — 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c.  “  ~ 

HARLAND  &  FISHER,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL 
FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue,  upon  application.— Show  Rooms,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


INTO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST,  or  MONOGRAMS  plain..— RODRIGUES’ 
Superior  Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size, 5  quires  for  6d.; 
Sermon  Paper,  4s.  fid.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  and  WEDDING  ENVELOPES.Printed  and  Stamped  m  Silver,  with 
ARMS  or  CREST  in  the  latest  fashion.  CAHD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved. and  100  Superfine 
Cards  printe  d  for  4s.  fid. .at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’.  42  PICCADILLY.  LONDON. _ 

pREST,  MONOGRAM,  ADDRESS,  and  REVERSED 

INITIAL  DIES  Cut  to  Order.  No  Charge  for  Stamping  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes  from 
Die  plain.  Writing  Papers,  Envelopes,  and  General  Stationery  (Samples  free).  Specimen  of 
Dies  on  application.  All  Orders  to  the  value  of  £1  nnd  upward- Carriage  Free  to  the  nearest 
Railway  Station.—  WILLIAM  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Stationers  and  Account  Book  Manufac- 
turers,  74  Cannon  Street,  City,  London  (Established  1809). _ _ 

WfAPPIN  &  COMPANY’S  LONDON  BRANCH, 

opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  77  and  78  Oxford-street,  contains  the  Largest  STOCK  in 
London  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY.  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed 
to  Military  and  Civil  Appointments  in  India  and  Colonies  can  select  complete  Services  of 
Plate  of  the  most  elegant  design,  without  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 

All  best  Steel  Blades,  secure  Balance  Ivory  Handles. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

Transpar¬ 
ent  Ivory. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  . . 

i0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

£l 

15 

0 

£2 

6 

0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1  pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers  . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers  . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Complete  Service . 

j  o 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

'5 

2 

0 

£6 

7 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price:  the  handles  are  so  secured  as  not  to 
become  loose  in  hot  water.  Estimates  submitted  for  furnishing  with  plate  und  cutlery  Military 
Messes,  Hotels,  and  all  Public  Establishments.  Celebrated  Cutlery  in  large  Stock  for  selection 
and  immediate  shipment,  at  Sheffield  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free.  The  only 
London  Establishment  is  opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street. 

Manufactory,  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. _ 

ELAZENBY  &  SON,  Foreign  Warehousemen  and  Family 

•  Grocers,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  choice  selection  of  Breakfast  and  Luncheon 
Delicacies,  Comestibles,  and  Articles  for  Dessert,  noticing,  amongst  others,  York  and  West¬ 
phalia  Hams, Pickled  and  Smoked  Ox  Tongues, Strasburg  and  Yorkshire  Pies, Smoked  Salmon, 
Sardines,  Gorgona  Anchovies,  French  Truffles,  Preserved  Green  Peas,  French  Beans,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Tomatoes,  French  and  Spanish  Olives,  Crystallized  and  Glacus  Apricots,  Greengages, 
Strawberries  and  Angelica,  Jordan  Almonds,  Muscatel  Raisins,  Figs,  French  Plums,  and  a 
variety  of  French  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons  ;  their  celebrated  Pickles  and  Sauces,  prepared 
under  personal  superintendence;  Jams,  Jellies,  Tart  Fruits,  Teas,  Coffees,  Sugars,  Spices, 
Soaps,  Candles,  Colza  Oil,  and  all  household  requisites  supplied  of  the  best  descriptions.— 
Families  regularly  waited  on  for  orders.— 6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 
_ N.B _ Sole  proprietors  of  the  Receipt  for  Harvey’s  Sauce. _ 

FOREIGN  WINES,  LIQUEURS,  &c.  at  Moderate  Prices. 

The  attention  of  GENTLEMEN  and  FAMILIES  is  respectfully  invited  to  our  PRICES. 
Ports,  in  wood,  20s.,  24s.  ;  Matured,  28s.,  3bs.,  and  42s.  per  doz. 

Ports,  Old,  in  bottle,  36s.,  42s.,  48s.,  54s.,  60s.  to  96s.  per  doz. 

Sherry,  21s.,  24s.,  26s.,  28s.,  32s.,  36s.,  42s.,  48s., 54s.,  60s.,  per  doz. 

Beaujolais,  20s.  to  28s.  per  doz.  Beaune,  36s.  to  48s.  per  doz. 

Rousillon,  21s.  to  25s.  per  doz. 

Vin  Ordinaire,  15s.  Medoc,  21s.  St.  Julien,  &c.,  30s.  to  36s.  per  doz. 

Larose,  Leoville,  Margaux,  Lafitte,  Latour,  at  proportionate  rates. 

Piccardin,  Chablis,  Grave,  Sauteme,  Chateau  Yquem. 

Champagne,  Sparkling  Hermitage,  St.  Peray,  and  Chateau  Grillet. 

Detailed  Price  List  of  Wines,  Liqueurs,  Brandies, &c.,  on  application  to 

Arthur,  Couper  &  Co.,  11  Jermyn  Street, St.  James’s,  S.W. 

Establish  1*26. 


Royal  Victoria  sherry,  27s.  per  Dozen. 

(THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE.) 

SPLENDID  OLD  PORT  (Ten  Years  in  the  Wood).  37s.  per  Dozen. 

’Epernay  Champagne .  34s.  per  Dozen.  I  Beaujolais .  2f)s.  per  Dozen. 

St.  Julian  Claret.  .18s., 20s., and  24s.  „  |  Cognac  Brandy .  48s  and  56s.  „ 

Bottles  and  Packages  included— Six  Dozen  Carriage  Paid.  Terms,  Cash  or  Reference. 
EUROPEAN  AND  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY,  122  Pall  Mall,  London. 
_ WM.  REID  TIPPING,  Manager. 

IV IN AII AN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Observe  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  44  Kinnhan’s  LL  Whisky.” 

XT ORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

-■ — with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  the  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured ,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  by  2,280  Agents. _ 

Q  A  U  C  E.  —  L  EA  &  PERRIN  S’ 

X*  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CKOSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

_ SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. _ 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  IG  II  T -BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 

remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

Select  iiedical  opinioxs. 

Sir  JOSEPH  OLLIFFE,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris. 

41 1  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  beneficial  and  salutary  effects.” 

Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. 

44  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil 
has  great  therapeutic  power;  and  from  my  investigations,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  article.” 


Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  naif-pints,  2s.  6d.; 
Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  gen  dine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

sole  consignees  : 


ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TV  EATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. —  What  Diseases  are 

more  Fatal  in  their  consequences  than  neglected  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throats,  or 
Lungular  Affections  ?  The  first  and  best  remedy  is  Kli  ATIN  G’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  Hd.,and  Tins,  2s.  9d.  each,  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  79 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists,  &c.,  in  the  World.  


SHERWOOD’S  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to 44  Price’s  Patent  Child’s.  —Belmont,  Vauxhai.l. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

X  Tlie  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 

GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

_ Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  &c. _ 

HPEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSEL Y  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  53.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. _ 

qiR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  dmiblc  tire  size  and  effect. 
At  all  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
Books.  _ 


TV/T ANN’S  APPROVED  MEDICINE  — an  old-established 

Household  Remedy,  recommended  by  Physicians  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Influenza, 
Consumption,  &c.  See  Bills  round  the  Bottles,  Is.  Ud.,2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each.  Of  all  Chemists. 


December  20,  1862.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


Royal 


A.D.  1720. 

EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Charter  of  his  Majesty  George  the  First.) 

FOE  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices,  Royal  Exchange, London:  Branch  Office,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub-  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Deputy*  Governor. 

Directors. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
"William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Drnce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Medical  Referee— Samuel  Solly,  Esq  ,  F.R.S. 

NOTICE — The  usual  fif.een  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling  due  At 
Christmas  will  expire  on  January  9. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  maybe  effected  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 
terms. 

In  the  Life  Department,  assurances  are  granted  with  participation  in  Profits,  or,  at  lower 
Premiums,  without  such  participation. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus,  on  British  Policies,  has  averaged  nearly  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  persons  who  preferred 
that  form  of'Bonu*. 

The  divisions  of  Profit  take  place  every  five  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £15.000  may  be  insured  on  one  life. 

This  Cornoration  affords  to  the  Assured  — 

Liberal  participation  in  Profits, — with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  e  <ual  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies, — with  the  guarantee  of 
a  large  invested  Capital  Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  ot  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corp  nation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

Royal  Exchange ,  London. _ ROBERT  P.  STEELE.  Secretary. 

CTHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE  and  LIFE 

-L  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS,  £1,350,000. 

London  Board. 

SIR  JOHN  MUSGROVE,  Bart.,  Chairman. 

FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq.,  &  WM.  SCIIOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy -Chairmen. 


John  Ad^:is,  Esq. 

C.  S.  Butler,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  William  P.  de  Bathe,  Burt. 
Henry  V.  East,  Esq. 

Edwai  d  Huggins,  Esq. 

John  Laurie,  Esq. 


William  Macnaughtan,  Esq. 

Ross  D.  Mangles,  Esq. 

James  Morley,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

William  Nicol,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq., 

Secrctai'y  to  the  Company. 

In  1857  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances  in  Great  Britain  paid  to  Government  by  this  Company 
W'as  £32,882,  and  in  1861  it  was  £61,833,  being  an  increase  in  five  years  of  £-'9,951. 

In  186h  the  Fire  Premiums  were  £313,725  ;  in  1861  they  were  £360,130,  being  an  increase  in  one 
year  of  £  16.405.  The  losses  paid  amount  to  £2,500,000,  and  ail  claims  are  settled  with  liberality 
and  promptitude. 

All  fire  policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  on  or  before  January  9,  1863. 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary. 

1  jPHE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  AND  LIFE  ASSUR- 

ANCE  SOCIETY, 

Head  Office-No.  9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

IS  THE 

LARGEST  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Resources  : 

The  Realised  Fund  in  Possession  exceeds . 

The  Annual  Revenue  exceeds  . 


. £3300,000 

.  £440,000 


BONUS  FOR  1862. 

Secured  by  effecting  Assurances  on  or  before  December  3\,  1862. 

The  amount  of  advantage  secured  by  effecting  Assurances  before  December  31  may  be 
Indicated  thus  Assuming  that  the  next  Bonus,  to  be  declared  in  1866,  will  be  at  the  same  rate 
•as  that  declared  at  1859,  a  Policy  for  1.1000  will  receive  the  following 

ADDITIONAL  BONUS. 

If  effected  on  or  before  December  31,  1862 . . . £81  5  0 

If  effected  after  December  31,  1862  .  65  0  0 

Probable  Additional  Bonus  on  Policies  issued  on  or  before  December 

31, 1862 . £16  5  0 

SAMUEL  RALEIGH,  Manager. 

J.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

London. 

Central  Agent.  —  Hugh  McKean,  4  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  Cornhill. 

Local  Agents. — Major  R.  S.  Ridge,  49  Pall  Mall;  Benton  Seele}r,  Islington  Green;  Robertson 
&  White,  Accountants,  2  Moorgate  ?dreet,Bank  of  England. _ _ 

T  ONDuN  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

*  *  and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a. d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royal 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. _ _ _ , 


i 


PQUITABLE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE. 

1  new  bridge  street,  blackfriars. 


DIRECTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TREDEGAR,  President. 


Richard  Gosling,  Esq. 

Peter  Martineau,  Esq. 

John  AUdin  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  M.D. 
John  Charles  Templer,  Esq. 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

II.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  Esq. 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Offices  on  the 


mutual 


Wm.  Fred.  Pollock,  Esq.,  V.P. 

James  Spicer,  Esq., V.P. 

John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 

Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

Frederick  Cowper,  Esq. 

Charles  Curling,  Esq. 

Charles  Dyneley,  Esq. 

The  EQUITABLE,  established  in  1762, 

PrThePentire  profits  are  divisible  among  its  Members,  no  portion  of  the  same  being  diverted 
either  for  dividends  on  shares,  as  in  “  Proprietary  ”  Offices,  or  for  commission  to  agents. 

During  the  eentury  of  its  existence  it  has  paid  £16,460,000  in  claims,  and  £15,260,000  for 
bonuses  on  the  some.  ,  , 

The  invested  capital,  on  December  31,  1861,  exceeded  Five  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  reserve  at  the  last  “  rest,”  in  December  1859,  exceeded  £770,000,  as  a  basis  for  future 

dlUnderthe  Bye-Law  of  December  19, 1816,  the  oldest  5,000  policies  are  admitted  to  participa- 

llNew  a^surei-sh^the  current  year  (1862)  will  be  placed  among  that  number  after  payment  of 
their  first  premium,  and  will  become  entitled  to  a  rateable  share  in  the  bonus  to  be  made  iu 
December  1869,  and  in  all  iuture  benefits  of  the  Office.  ...  .  ,  ,  .. 

Surrender  of  Policies.  —  The  full  value  is  paid  on  surrender,  without  any  deduction. 
Loans  on  Policies.  —  The  Directors  will  make  advances  oil  deposit  of  the  Policies. 

A  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive  proposals  for 
New  Assurances  ;  and  a  Short  Account  of  the  Society  may  be  had  on  application,  personally  or 
by  post,  at  the  Office. 


ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuarn. 


Henry  Kingscote,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Montgomerie,  Esq. 
Prideaux  Selby,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P. 

Joseph  Fry,  Esq. 

Pascoe  C.  Glyn,  Erq. 

William  Hazlitt,  E6q. 

Solicitors  —  Messrs.  Freshfields  &  Newman. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Glyn,  MUls,  &  Co. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  negotiate  the  prompt  investment  of  moneys  on  freehold 
nortgage  in  Canada,  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  being  guaranteed  by  the  Association,  to 


'THE  GREAT  LAXEY  MINING  COMPANY  (Limited).— 

Capital  £60,000,  in  15,000  Shares  of  £4  each.  Present  Issue  2,500  Shares.  / 1  per  Share  to 
be  paid  on  application,  xl  on  allotment,  and  £2  at  three  months  from  date  of  allotment. 

Directors . 

George  W.  Dumbell,  Esq.,  Belmont,  Isle  of  Man. 

William  Beckwith,  Esq.,  Harcroft,  Isle  of  Man. 

Robert  Cochrane,  Esq.,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Thomas  D.  Price,  Esq.,  8  Union  Terrace,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham. 
William  Tuxford,  Esq.,  106  Upper  Thames  Street. 

Manager— Captain  Richard  Rowe. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co.,  London;  Messrs.  Dumbell,  Son,&  Howard,  Isle  of  Man. 
This  Compuny  has  for  its  object  to  bring  under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts  the  Company 
which  lias  hitherto  worked  the  celebrated  Laxey  Mines  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  also  to  raise 
additional  capital  to  further  develop  certain  portions  of  this  rich  and  valuable  sett. 

These  Mines  have  been  in  operation  for  about  forty  years,  and  under  the  present  management 
alone  have  paid  in  dividends  £1,420  on  each  £100  share,  besides  expending  from  £40,000  to 
£50,  00  in  plant  and  machinery* 

As  at  present  worked  they  are  yielding  a  profit  of  from  £500  to  £600  per  month.  The  new 
capital  to  be  raised  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  lode  at  Snae-fell  in  the  same  sett,  and  will 
participate  in  the  profits  from  the  whole  Mines. 

The  Laxey  Mining  Company  (Limited)  offers  a  certain  dividend  of  12  to  15  per  cent.,  shortly 
to  be  considerably  increased  from  resources  already  developed,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  offers 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  an  early  paying  Mine  at  Snae-fell,  respecting  which  lode  Professor 
Warington  Smyth,  the  Government  Inspector  of  the  Crown  Mines,  remarks:— “  The  character 
of  the  lode  is  so  bold,  and  that  of  the  ore  so  massive  and  strong,  that  1  could  give  a  very  good 
character  of  it  as  a  speculation.” 

Detailed  prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Tlios.  Thompson,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

TT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  KNICKER- 

XJL*  BOCKER  DRESS  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN,  also  the  Eton  and  Harrow  Suits, 
are  kept  ready  in  all  sizes  for  immediate  use.— 114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill, 
London  ;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  are  kept  ready  in  all  sizes  for  immediate  use,  moderate 
charges  being  strictly  observed— 114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London;  and 
10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  PALETOTS  and 

other  OVERCOATS  for  Gentlemen  are  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use,  the 
best  at  moderate  prices.  NegligtS  Suits,  Two  Guineas.  Sixteen  Shill  ng  Trousers,  all  wool,  in 
the  new  winter  patterns.— II.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W. ;  22  Cornhill,  E.C., 
London  ;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

TNDIA  OUTFITS.  —  THRESHER  &  GLENNY, 

door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand,  forward  (on  application)  Lists  cf  the  necessary 
Outfits  for  every  appointment,  with  Prices  of  each  Article.  N.B — THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS 
awarded  for  THRESHER'S  KASHMIR  FLANNEL  SHIRTS,  INDIA  GAUZE  WAIST¬ 
COATS,  and  INDIA  TWEED  SUITS,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  this  Establishment. 
_ 152  Strand. _ 

“  rFAILORS’  ASSOCIATION.”  —  Clothes  of  best  style  and 

quality,  and  most  reasonable  price,  can  be  had  at  this  establishment.  —  Price-List 
free  by  post. 

34  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W.  (opposite  the  Pantheon.)  COOPER  &  CO. 

for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ornaments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

Osler,  45  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Established  1807. 


H. 


H. 


YHIANDELIERS 

'  Candelabra  Lamns  anc 


o 


SLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  aud  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

_ _ Established  1807. _ 

piIRISTMAS  PRESENTATION  ARTICLES,  to  be  really 

VV  acceptable,  should  be  useful  in  their  adaptation,  novel  in  their  manufacture,  elegant  and 
pleasing  in  design,  good  in  quality,  aud  yet  economical  in  cost.  Ah  these  conditions  are  com¬ 
bined  iu  the  multifarious  productions  displayed  by  Messrs.  MEC1II  &  BAZIN,  in  their  Show¬ 
rooms,  4  Leadenhall  Street,  and  112  Regent  Street,  London,  and  comprise  objects  from  one 
shilling  to  five  hundred  guineas  each:— Photographic  Albums,  Inkstands  of  every  description, 
Tea  Chests  and  Caddies.  Work-boxes,  Cases  of  Scent  Bottles,  Writing  Desks  in  wood,  leather, 
and  papier  mache,  Smelling  Bottles,  Carriage  Bags,  Reticules,  Playing-card  Boxes,  Dressing 
Cases  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Travelling  Dressing  Bags  (fitted),  Despatch  Boxes,  Chessmen, 
Envelope  Cases  and  Blotting  Books,  Letter  Weighers,  Cases  of  Instruments,  Razors  in  cases, 
Backgammon  and  Chess  Boards,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Carte  de  Yisite  Portraits,  Pocket  Books 
with  and  without  instruments,  Card  Cases  in  mother-o’-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  silver,  and  leather. 
Needles  in  cases,  &e.  Catalogues  post-free  on  application — 112  Regent  Street,  and  4  Leadenhall 
Street,  London. 

rpABLE  KNIVES  aud  ELECTRO-PLATED  SPOONS  and 

A  FORKS  for  CHRISTMAS  USE,  at  Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN'S,  4  Leadenhall  Street, 
and  112  Regent  Street,  London _ Catalogues  post-free. 

1  BAGATELLE  TABLES  for  CHRISTMAS  AMUSEMENT, 

-A-'  all  sizes  and  prices,  at  Messrs.  MECIII  &  BAZIN’S,  4  Leadenhall  Street,  and  112  Regent 
Street,  London.— Catalogues  post-free. 

fibUE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  tbe  INTERNATIONAL 

-A.  EXHIBITION  1862.  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
or  “SOMNIER  TUCKER,”  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to 
Bedding  of  any  description,  say  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

“  The  Somnier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy, and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com¬ 
bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” . “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


B 


All  tbe  following  Books  are 


CHARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

CHINA. 

Head  Office— 20  Threadnecdle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital,  £614,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and 
b  Shanghai. 

The  Cornoration  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  c?°dit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  known  on  application. _ 

/CANADA  AGENCY  ASSOCIATION,  Limited  (established 

V.J  1853),  125  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C. 

Directors. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  IIALIBURTON,  M.P.,  Chairman 


OOSEY’S  MUSICAL  ALMANACK  for  1863. 

Contains: 

A  SONG  BY  BALFE. 

A  SONG  BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

A  QUADRILLE  BY  MUSGRAVE. 

A  VALSE  BY  LAURENT. 

A  POLKA  BY  MONTAGNE. 

Price  3d.;  post-free,  4d. 

Boosfv  &  Suns,  Holies  Street. _ _ _ 

pHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

illustrated,  and  in  the  same  condition  as  if  the  full  price  were  paid;— Beeton’s  Book  of 
Birds,  3s.  3d.,  pub.  at  4s.  6u. ;  Beeton’s  Book  of  Home  Pets,  5s.  6d.,  pub.  7s.  6d.;  Beeton’s  Book 
of  Household  Management,  5s.,  pub.  at  7s.  6d.;  Beeton’s  Book  of  Garden  Management.  5s.  3d., 
pub.  at  7s.  6d. ;  Beeton’s  Book  of  Poultry  and  Domestic  Animals,  3s.  3d.,  pub.  at  4s.  6d. ;  Beeton’s 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,  8s,  4d.,pub.  at  13s.  od.;  Book  of  Drawing  Room  Plays 
and  Evening  Amusements,  2s.  10d.,  pub.  at  6s. ;  Iiowitt’s  (Mary)  Golden  Casket,  a  Treasury  of 
Tales  for  Young  People,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Howitt’s  (Mary)  Old  Favourites,  a  Treasury  of  Tales 
for  Young  People,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Howitt’s  (Mary)  Treasury  of  New  Favourite  Tales  for  Young 
People,  3s.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Picture  History  of  England,  with  80  Engravings,  3s.  9d„ pub.  at  6s.; 
Round  Games  for  all  Parties,  2s.  6d.,  pub.  at  5s.;  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  6s.,  pub.  at  21s.;  Wild 
Sports  of  the  World,  5s.,  pub.  at  7s.  6d.  , 

S.  &  T.  Gilbert,  4  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C. 
Catalogues  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

New  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  in  cloth,  £1  1  Is.  6d.;  or,  bound  in  calf,  £2  2s. 

WEBSTER’S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  of  tbe  ENGLISH 

V  V  LANGUAGE.  New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Chauncey  A.  Good¬ 
rich,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 

In  announcing  this  New  Edition,  the  Proprietors  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  features  which 
distinguish  it,  and  to  put  before  those  who  are  in  want  of  such  a  book  the  points  in  which  it 
excels  all  other  Dictionaries,  and  which  render  it  the  best  that  has  yet  been  issued  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  of  daily  use. 

1.  Accuracy  of  Definition.— 2.  Pronunciation  Intelligibly  Marked — 3.  Comnleteness.— 4. 

Etymology.— 5.  Obsolete  Words _ 6.  Unilormity  in  the  Mode  of  Spelling — 7.  Quotations— 

8.  Cheapness.  .  . 

The  volume,  containing  1,624  pages,  is  sold  at  £1  11s.  6d.  in  cloth,  and  will  be  tound,  on  com¬ 
parison,  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  issued.  In  this  New  Edition,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Pages  have  been  added,  without  any  addition  to  the  price.  . 

With  the  determination  that  the  superiority  of  the  work  shall  be  fully  maintained,  and  that 
it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  age  and  the  universal  increase  of  education,  the 
Proprietors  have  added  to  this  New  Edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Goodrich,— 

A  Table  of  Synouj  ms.— An  Appendix  of  New  W  ords.— Table  of  Quotations,  W ords,  I  hraaes, 

&This  Genuine  Edition,  the  property  of  the  Author’s  family,  of  Wehster’s  Complete  Dictionary, 


Please  to  see  that  no  other  Edition  is  substituted. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


[December  20,  1862. 


A  Splendid  Gift  Book— «vo.  with  72  Illustrations,  269. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  Edited  by  Professor  Ansted 

and  Dr.  Latham. 

“  An  excellent  book;  well  conceived,  well  written,  well  illustrated,  well  printed.  It  is  the 
produce  of  many  hands,  and  every  hand  a  good  one.1’ — Athemcsuni,  Nov.  15, 1862. 

London:  Wm.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

.Now:  ready,  2s. 

A  N  ANSWER  (Seriatim)  to  BISHOP  COLENSO’S  Work,  the 

■LT  “  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined.”  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fowler, 
B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Bath  wick. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers’ Hall  Court. 

Bath  :  R.  E.  Peach.  Cheltenham  :  G.  A.  Williams. 

With  Diagrams,  5s. 

THE  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL’S  LECTURES  on  ASTRO- 

NOMY.  A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  being  the  Fourth,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Introduction  by  the  Author.  Suitable  for  Prizes  and  Christmas  Presents. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Nearly  ready,  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  HORSES  of  the  SAHARA  and  the  MANNERS  of  the 

JL  DESERT.  By  E.  Daumas,  General  of  Division,  Senator.  With  Commentaries  by  the 
Emiii  Abd-el-Kahek.  Translated  from  the  French  by  James  Hutton. 

Bondon  :  Wm.  H.  Ali.en  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

New  Edition,  Improved,  and  Reduced  in  Price  (1862). 

MEG  HODS. 

624  pages,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  very  neat,  5s. 

THE  COOK  and  HOUSEWIFE’S  MANUAL:  a  Practical 

System  of  Modern  Domestic  Cookery  and  Family  Management ;  containing  a  Compen¬ 
dium  of  French  Cookery,  and  of  Fashionable  Confectionery,  Preparations  for  Invalids  and 
Convalescents,  a  Selection  of  Cheap  Dishes,  and  numerous  useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  in  the 
various  Branches  of  Domestic  Economy.  By  Mistress  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn, 
St.  Ronan’s.  Eleventh  Edition. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

At  all  the  Libraries,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits  of  Lady  and  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  36s. 

T  ADY  MORGAN’S  MEMOIRS ;  Autobiography,  Diaries, 

-JL  J  and  Correspondence.  Including  Letters  from  King,  Jerome,  Madame  Patterson  Bona¬ 
parte,  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Lord  Cloneurry,  Lady  Stanley,  Lord  Darnley, 
the  Countess  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  Lord  Macaulay.  Lord  Erskine.  Joseph  Hume,  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell,  Sheil,  E.  Jenner,  Lafayette,  Byron,  Countess  Guiccioii,  Moore,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Thomas  Campbell,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  &c. 

London :  Wm.  H.  Axeen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Just  published,  cloth  limp,  2s.;  or  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

(COMMON  LIFE  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine 

Clarke,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Derby.  Containing  Sermons  on  Bargain  Driving 
—Limits  of  Man’s  Daily  Labour-Some  Temptations  of  Trade— Th®  Lads  of  the  Parish— Young 
Men— Mothers  and  Sisters— Over-dress— Causes  of  Raggedness-- -The  Drunkard  and  his  Rescue 
—The  Gospel  of  the  Body — The  Siu  of  “Leasing  ’’—The  Races — &  c.&c. 

London:  John  Morgan,  10  Paternoster  Raw. 

TNR.  COMBE’S  WORKS  on  HEALTH  and  EDUCATION. 

D  I.  THE  MANAGEMENT  of  INFANCY;  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Parents.  Ninth 
Edition.  Edited  by  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

%*  The  Eighth  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  may  still  he  had,  sewed,  2s.  6d.;  or  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

II.  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  to  HEALTH  and  EDUCATION.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Edited  by  James  Coxe,  M.D.  Sewed,  3s.  6d. ;  or  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

III.  ON  DIGESTION  and  DIET.  Tenth  Edition.  Edited  by  James  Coxe,  M.D.  Sewed, 
2s.  6d.;  or  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Edinburgh:  Maclaciilan  &  Stewart.  London:  Simpktn,  Marshall  &  Co. 

Seven  Diagrams,  in  paper  case,  12s.  6d. ;  half-bound,  15s. 

THE  TIMEKEEPER  in  the  SKY.— A  Series  of  Historical  and 

Chronological  Diagrams,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1861.  Also,  the 
Timekeeper  in  the  Sky  on  a  single  sheet,  2s.  6d.  Survey  of  the  Timekeeper,  &c.  Is. 

“  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  are  either  interested  in  Chronological 
Science,  or  are  in  search  of  a  method  appealing  at  once  to*  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination,  by 
which  the  great  events  of  History  may  be  securely  fixed  on  theimemory.”— Museum. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross;  S.W. 

Now  ready,  6d. 

THE  INTEGRITY  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  and  their 

Divine  Inspiration  and  Authority,  Vindicated  against  the  Recent  Attacks  on  the 
Pentateuch,  in  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Roehampton,  by 
George  Edward  Biber,  LL.D.,  Perpetual  Curate.  Published  by  request. 

London  :  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street  and  New  Bond  Street. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TTY  DKOPATHY ;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.  By  Edward  W . 

Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sanatorium  .at  Sudbrook  Park, 
Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

“A  book  of  consummate  ability.’’— Press. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

THE  FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

A  Part  I — ACCIDENCE. 

Part  II — VOCABULARY. 

Part  III — SYNTAX. 

By  Rev.  W.  Tockwell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  New 
College  School. 

Parts  I.  aDd  II.  are  published  separately. 

Part  IH.,  in  the  press,  will  appear  immediately, 

Oxford  :  Scatter  &  Rose.  London  :  Bell  &  Dai.uy,  Fleet  Street. 

This  day,  demy  8vo.  18s. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates,  Diagrams,  &c.  By  Charles  Murchison, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P., -Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  and  Assistant-Physician  to 
Middlesex  Hospital. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

THE  BISHOP  of  LABUAN  :  a  Vindication  of  the  Statements 

respecting  the  Borneo  Mission,  contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  “Life  in  the  Forests  of 
the  Far  East,”  by  Spencer  St.John,  late  H.M.  Consul-Gene;  al  in  Borneo.  By  the  Author. 
William  Ridoway,  169  Piccadilly,  W.;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Royal  8vo.  Second  Edition,  28s. 

A  .NATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Henry 

Gray,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  With  nearly  400  Wood- 
cuts,  from  Original  Drawings,  from  Dissections  made  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

8vo.  cloth,  corrected  to  1862,  10s.  6d. 

JHROOKES’S  (R.)  GENERAL  GAZETTEER,  containing 

descriptions  of  every  Country  in  the  known  World.  The  Population  and  Area  of  all 
Nations  are  also  given  in  an  Appendix,  including  the  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1861.  Th© 
whole  carefully  revised  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S. 

Also,  t8mo.  cloth,  5s.  ;  roan,  5s.  6d. 

London  :  Wtlltam  Tfoo.  Pnnerns  T.one,  Cbenpside. 

8 vo.  16s.  the  Fourth  Volume,  completing  the  Work,  of 

THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  in  AMERICA,  and  its  relation 

to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Helps. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  28s.  Vol.  III.  16s. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  crown  8vo.  9s. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER  in  TOWN  and 

COUNTRY  :  a  Selection  from  the  Contributions  of  A.K.H.B.  to  “Frazer’s  Magazine 
with  other  Occasional  Essays. 

London  :  Parker,  Son.  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

18mo.  cloth,  free  by  post,  Is. 

QCHONBERG’S  (C.  L.)  CHAIN  RULE,  a  Manual  of  brief 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  applied  to  Proportion,  Simple  and  Compound,  Direct  and  Inverse; 
Discount,  Barter.  Interest,  Simple  or  Compound;  Profit  and  Loss,  Fractional  Numbers,. 
Exchange,  Tare,  &c. 

***  In  Germany,  the  Chain  Rule  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  used  by  men  of  business 
and  conductors  of  schools. 

London:  William  Tego,  Pan  eras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

This  day,  crown  8vo-  9s. 

THALATTA;  or,  the  Great  Commoner  :  a  Political  Romance. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Catarina  in  Venice.” 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

J^ORNELII  NEPOTIS  VlTriE  ILLUSTRIUM  IMPERA- 

TORUM,  ad  Fidem  optimorum  Codicum  Castigatce.  With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Wheeler,  A.M. 

London  :  William  Tegg,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

This  day,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

WTICCOLO  MARINI;  or,  the  Mystery  Solved:  a  Tale  of 

Naples  Life. 

London:  Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn,  West  Strand. 

“  We. are  clemmin’  I  Will  ye  not  help  us  ?” 

JN  AID  of  the  DISTRESSED  OPERATIVES.  —  The  Editor 

of  the  “Bury  Guardian  ”  has  published  anew  Edition  of  liis  illustrated  Work,  entitled. 
“Life  Scenes”  and  “  Social  Sketches,”  in  Aid  of  the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distress  in  the 
Manufacturing  Districts. 

“A  nicely  got-up  book  for  English  hearths  and  homes.  .  .  Its  interesting  sketches  and 
numerous  well-executed  illustrations  render  it  worthy  of  extensive  patronage.  We  cordially 
recommend  the  work.” — Momincj  Advertiser. 

“  A  charming  book,  charmingly  written.” — Leicester  Guardian. 

“  It  is  a  book  which  may  be  especially  recommended  to  children.” — Critic. 

“  Marked  by  a  freshness  and  purity  of  feeling.”—  Sunday  Times. 

“A  book  for  the  fireside  and  summer  shade.”—  Pupil  Teacher. 

Post-free  from  the  4  Guardian  ’  Office,  Bury,  Lancashire,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

London  :  Kent  &  Co.  Manchester:  E.  Slater. 

Just  ready,  3s.  6d. 

TDDEMS :  an  Offering  to  Lancashire.  By  Christina  Rossetti, 

•*-  George  Macdonald,  “  V.”  W.  B.  Scott,  R.  Monckton  Mjlnes,  Mary  Howitt, 

“  G.  E.  M.,”  W.  Allingham,  Isa  Craig,  and  others. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Art  Exhibition  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  in  the  Cotton  Districts. 

EMILY  FAITHFULL,  Printer  and  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
VICTORIA  PRESS  OFFICES  ;-83a  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C.,  AND 

9  GREAT  COR  AM  STREET,  W.C. 

Post  8vo.,  with  a  Photographic  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

IVfEMOIR  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  TIEN  SLOW,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 

F.G.S.,  F.C.P.S.,  Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.P.S. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  HOMILIST,  Third  Series,  enlarged,  9d.  Monthly;  and 

iu  Half-yearly  Vols.  5s. 

“  This  publication  is  invaluable  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  as  besides  other  matter  each 
number  contains  outlines  of  ten  or  more  Sermons.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  eloquent 
religious  serials  within  our  knowledge.”— Church  of  England  Monthly  Iieview. 

London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready,  12mo.  cloth,  4s. 

THIELE  TRUTHS  with  SHAKSPEAREAN  PARALLELS ; 

'  (.being  Selections  from-Scripture,  Moral,  Doctrinal,  and  Preceptial,  with  Passages  Ulus- 
trative  of  the  Text,  from  the  writings  of  Shakspeare. 

London:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave Maria  Lane. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY:  a  New  Novel,  by  the 

^  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  commences  in  the  December  Number  of  “  TEMPLE 
BAR  MAGAZINE,”  ready  this  day.  Is.  Monthly. 

Office:  122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Just  published,  a  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  toned  paper,  cloth,  6s. 

TV  J  EDIT ATION S  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Frederika  Rowan. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  were  selected  by  the  Queen,  and  by  her  desire  translated  by  Miss 
F.  Rowan,  and  printed  for  Her  Majesty  for  private  distribution.  Subsequently,  however,  Her 
Majesty  granted  her  gracious  permission  to  Miss  Rowan  to  publish  the  selection. 

THE  OCTAVO  LARGE  TYPE  EDITION  [an  exact  fa c-simile  of  that  privately  printed 
for  Her  Majesty],  10s.  6d.  may  also  still  be  had. 

London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

This  day,  uniform  with  “FUNNY  FELLOW,”  complete.  Is. 

SOMETHING  TO  LAUGH  AT.  Gorgeously  and  Grotesquely 

U'  Hlustrated. 

London  :  Ward  &Xock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

VJ OTICE. — A  TANGLED  SKEIN,  by  Albany  Fonblanqtje, 

^  jun.,  now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  the  Libraries. 

London  :  Tinsley  Brothers,  Catherine  Street. 

This  day  is  published,  1  vol.  8vo.  400  closely  printed  pages,  10s.  6d. 

JTIUTISKA.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Survey  of  the 

LITERATURE  of  GERMANY  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  ERA  of  GOETHE. 
By. Gustav  Solling,  First  German  Master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

London  :  Trubner  &  Co.,&  David  Nutt. 

This  day,  ornamental  boards,  Is.  6d. 

(CONFESSIONS  of  a  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MAN.  —  The 

'C  Disclosures  made  m  this  volume  will  be  read  with  deep  and  peculiar  interest.  It  is  full 
of  information. 

London:  George  Vickers,  Angel  Court,  Strand. 

/CASSELL’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  continued  from  the 

Death  of  George  III.  down  to  the  Present  Time,  profusely  Illustrated,  Nos.  l&2now 
ready.  Id.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  or  post  free  for  20  stamps, 

THE  LIVES,  LOVES,  and  ADVENTURES  of  CHERRY- 

T-  COMB  and  SILVERTAIL,  with  112  Comic  Sketches. 

London  :  Routi.edqf,  Warxe,  &  Routledoe,  Farringdon  Street. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  1  vol.  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  edges,  7s.  6d. 

(CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  EXHIBITOR,  containing  about 

300  Illustrations,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions  of  the  Principal  Objects  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  of  1862.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

***  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  select  a  more  elegant  and  interesting  Volume  for  a 
Christmas  or  New  Year  s  Gift. 

Cassell,  Petter,  &  Gali*in,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Loudon,  E.C. 

Just  ready,  in  a  neatly- printed  fcp.  vol. 

SCIENCE  ELUCIDATIVE  of  SCRIPTURE,  and  not 

^  ANTAGONISTIC  to  IT:  being  a  series  of  Essays  on,  1.  Alleged  Discrepancies— 2.  The 
Theories  of  the  Geologists  and  Figure  of  the  Earth— 3.  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony— 4.  Miracles  in 
General:  Views  of  Hume  and  Powell— 5.  The  Miracle  of  Joshua:  Views  of  Dr.  Colenso — 
6.  The  Supernaturally  Impossible— 7.  The  Age  of  the  Fixed  Stars:  their  Distances  and  Masses. 
By  John  Radford  Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Belfast  College,  Author  of 
44  An  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics,”  &c.  &c. 

London:  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  in  1,  demy  12mo.  cloth,  16s. 

THE  PAPAL  CRIMINAL  HISTORY,  &c.  By  Dr.  Beggi. 

London:  W.  Wai.drook,  28  Brydges  Street,  Catherine  Street,  Strand  ;  W.  Easv,  7  Middle 
Queen’s  Buildings,  Brompton  and,  by  order,  of  all  Booksellers. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a  closely-printed  volume,  illustrated  with  a  fine  Photograph  from  negatives 
specially  retained  for  this  work  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  pp.  362 ,  cloth  elegant, 
price  6s. 

THE  INDUSTRY,  SCIENCE,  and  ART  of  the  AGE;  or, 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  Popularly  Described  from  its  Origin  to  its  Close. 
By  John  Timbs,  F.S  A.,  Editor  of  44  The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,”  Author  of 
“  Tilings  Not  Generally  Known,”  “Curiosities  of  Science,”  &e. 

The  above  work  may  also  be  had  in  a  uniform  style  of  binding  with  “THE  YEAR* 
BOOK  OF  FACTS,”  entitled  and  lettered  as  an  44  extra  volume  ”  of  that  work. 

London;  Lockwood  &  Co..  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

ISTEW  SONG.  —  “  THE  FACTORY  GIRL.”  By  Francis 

-*-Y  Norman.  With  Hlustrated  Title.  Published  for  the  Benrfitof  the  LANCASHIRE  FUND. 
3s.  (Post-free  for  18  Stamps.)  Pearson  &  Son,  Publishers,  36  Bishopspate  Within,  E.C. 

Now  ready, 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES 

and  CALENDARS  for  1863.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,F.R.S.  In  a  variety  of  sizes 
for  the  Pocket  or  the  Desk.  Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
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rPHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  —  Advertisements  for 

No.  45,  New  Series,  should  he  sent  to  the  Publishers  by  the  23rd,  and  Bills  by  the  24th 
instant. 


Trubker  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C. 


rPEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE,  No.  26,  for  JANUARY  1863, 

“““  will  be  ready  December  23,  Is. — Contents:  1.  John  Marchmont’s  Legacy,  by  the  Author 
of  44  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”^  &c. — 2.  Breakfast  in  Bed,  by  George  Augustus  Sala:  No.  IV.  On 
the  prevailing  Madness — 3.  The  Newspaper  Press  of  America — 4.  The  Strange  Adventures  of 
Captain  Dangerous,  by  the  Editor — 5.  How  a  Blind  Man  Saw  the  International  Exhibition — 6. 
The  Good  Old  Times  of  Thieving- 7.  Aurora  Floyd:  Chapter  XXXVII.  The  Brass  Button  by 
Crosby,  Birmingham;  XXXVIII.  Off  the  Scent;  XXXIX.  Talbot  Bulstrode  makes  Atonement 
for  the  Past— 8.  Off  the  Rails— 9.  Education,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

London  :  Temple  Bar  Office,  122  Fleet  Street. 


On  December  23,  Is.  the  New  Year’s  Number  of 

rT'HE  ST.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE.  — Contents:  1.  Madeleine 

.  Graham,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  “  White  friars,”  &c.— 2.  Strange  Lights — 3.  The 
Dying  Poet,  by  Caroline  Iving_4.  The  Mission  of  Ticket-of-Leave  Men — 5.  A  Tangled  Skein, 
by  Albany  Fonblanque,  juu.— 6.  Chamois  Hunting— 7,  Born  to  be  a  Poet — 8.  The  Reign  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour— 9.  A  New  Comedy  of  Errors— 10.  Episode  of  the  American  War — 
lr.  The  Disinherited,  a  Tale  of  Mexican  Life  and  Adventure— 12.  A  Story  for  the  Young  of 
the  Household. 


Now  ready,  5s.  6d.  each,  elegantly  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  back  lettered,  Vols.  I.  to  V.  of  the 

ST.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE. 

Cases  for  binding  the  volumes,  Is.  each. 

London :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


'T'HE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  December  20,  1862. 

3d.  Contents: 

Punishment,  Anno  Domini  1862— Portugal— Education  :  Normal  Training — .The- Literature 
of  Spain  :  A  Legend  of  the  Alhambra— Infanticide  and  How  to  Meet  It— The  Growth  of  the 
Social  World— -Union  of  Institutions— President  Lincoln’s  Message— Social  Classics:  Spurzheim 
on  the  Correction  and  Reform  of  Criminals— The  Day,  including  all  the  Current  Social  Topics. 
The  Monthly  Part  for  November  is  now  ready.  Is.  3d. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 


r]PHE  SCULPTORS’  .  JOURNAL  and  FINE  ART 

JL  MAGAZINE,  a  Monthly  Periodical,  6d.,  on  January  1 ,  will  contain  the  most  interesting 
information  for  the  Architect,  the  Sculptor,  the  Antiquarian,  the  Student,  the  Artist,  the 
Amateur,  and  the  Public. 

S.  H.  Lindley,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Order  of  any  Bookseller. 


POTTAGE 

APPLTANC1 


BUILDING.  —  SANITARY  BUILDING 

APPLIANCES. — THE  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains  :_Eine  View  of  New 
Pulpit,  Doncaster  Church — Engineering  and  Architectural  Appliances — Fine  Views  of  Oxford 
and  Lincoln  Cathedrals —Guildford— The  Surrey  Hospital— Cottage  Building,  and  Sanitary 
Appliances  (with  Illustrations')  —  Training  in  Manchester  —  Portland  Breakwater— Albert 
Memorials— Railway  Matters — Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— Doings  in  Burnham  Church- 
Insurance  of  Workmen’s  Tools— Church-building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c. 
4d.  ;  by  post,  5d.  Office,  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


No.  I.  (New  Series),  100  pages,  Illustrated,  6d. 

nPHE  BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY. 

Contexts  : 

I.  Cressy  and  Poictiers  ;  or,  the  Story  of  the  Black  Prince’s  Page.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With 
2  Illustrations  by  Robert  Dudley. 

II.  Reuben  Davidger,  seventeen  years  and  four  months  a  captive  amongst  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  By  the  Author  of"  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.”  Illustrated  by  A.  Slader. 

III.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  Loudon  Rifle  Volunteer  Brigade.  Illustrated  by  E.  Skill. 

IV.  The  Young  Norseman.  By  W.  B.  Rands.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Dudley. 

V.  A  Coasting  Voyage  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tyne.  Illustrated  by  J.  W.  Archer  and 
H.  G.  nine. 

VI.  How  Menageries  are  Stocked.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustrated  by  H.  S.  Melville. 
VII.  The  Boys  at  the  Big  Guns.  By  Francis  Young.  Illustrated  by  M.  Morgan. 

VIII.  A  Night  in  an  Observatory. 

IX.  Skating,  with  Illustrative  Diagrams. 

X.  The  Story  of  the  British  Navy.  By  E.  F.  Roberts.  Illustrated  by  H.  S.  Melville  and 
Mrs.  Fynes  Webber. 

XI.  Up  in  the  Alps.  By  Captain  Wraxall.  With  full  page  Illustration. 

XII.  Chemistry.  By  W.  G.  Ilowgravc. 

XIII.  Carew,  the  King  of  the  Gipsies. 

XIV.  Puzzle  Pages.  By  C.  H.  Bennett. 

London:  S.  O.  Beetox,  248  Strand,  W.C.;  and  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

Price  Gd.,  by  post,  7  stamps,  No.  12,  enlarged  to  80  pages,  of 

Every  boy’s  magazine. 

Contexts  : 

The  Adventures  of  Rob  Roy.  Chapters  I.  to  IV.  By  James  Grant.  Illustrated— One 
Christmas  Day.  A  Poem-Indoor  Games  for  Christmas.  By  George  Forrest,  M. A.  With 
2  Illustrations— Tlie  Story  of  the  Holly  Branch— Sam  Spangles  ;  or,  the  History  of  a  Harle¬ 
quin.  Chapters  I.  and  II.  By  Stiriino  Cojne.  With  an  Illustration— The  Guardship  of  the 
Aire.  A  Story  for  Christmas  Eve.  By  A.  B.  Edwards.  Illustrated — Riddles — The  Six  Boys 
of  Guilton.  Illustrated— Reminiscences  of  School  Life. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  &  Routledge,  Farringdon  Street. 


THE  BISHOP  OP  LOHDOH’S  CHARGE. 

This  day,  8vo.  2s. 

\  CHARGE  to  be  DELIVERED  to  tbe  CLERGY  of  tbe 

DIOCESE  of  LONDON,  at  his  Visitation  on  December  2.  By  Archibald  Campbell, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

John  Mimiray,  Albemarle  Street. 


This  day,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  post  8vo.  7s<  6d. 

rpHE  STORY  of  LORD  BACON’S  LIFE.  By  W. 

JL  HErwoRTn  Dixon,  Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 

“  We  think  Mr.  Dixon  deserves  well  of  the  public,  for  Howim- written  a  highly  interesting 
narrative  of  Bacon’s  life  ;  and  for  having  combined. great.vivacity  of  style  with  a  thorough  and 
patient  investigation  of  fact.”— Parthenon. 

“  Even  those  who  differ  most  widoly  in  their  estimate  of  Bacon  from  Mr  Dixon,  must  admit 
that  this  story  of  his  life  is  told  with  great  ability,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest.” 

Notes  and  Queries. 

“  Mr.  Dixon's  *  Story  of  Bacon’s  Life  ’  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  previous  effort.  What¬ 
ever  industry,  research,  or  ingenuity  could  do  10  remove  the  stains  from  his  memory,  has-  been 
clone  by  Mr.  Dixon  .’’—Spectator. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


WORKS  OK  DR.  ROTH, 

Physician  to  the  Private  Orthopcedic  and  Medico- Gymnastic  Institutions,  Gloucester  Place* 
Brighton,  and  Old  Cavendish  Street,  London. 

1.  TTANDBOOK  of  tbe  MOVEMENT  CURE.  With  155 

-I — a.  Engravings.  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

2.  CURE  of  CHRONIC  DISEASES  by  MOVEMENTS.  With 

90  Engravings.  Svo.  cloth,  1  Os. 

3!  HYGIENIC  TREATMENT  of  PARALYSIS  and  PARA- 

LYTIC  DEFORMITIES.  With  38  Engravings.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

4.  PREVENTION  of  SPINAL  DEFORMITIES ;  especially  of 

Lateral  Curvatures.  With  60  Engravings.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

5.  THE  RUSSIAN  BATH.  8vo.  Is 

6.  SHORT  SKETCH  of  tbe  MOVEMENT  CURE.  With  38 

Engravings.  Is. 

***  Dr.  Roth  was  honoured  with  theorize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  1862,  for 
his  models  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  Physical  Education. 

London  :  Groomjbridge  &  Sore,  5  Paternoster  Row. _ _ _ 

HEW  WORKS  FOR  THE  PKESEHT  SEASOH. 

T'HE  NEST  HUNTERS ;  or,  Adventures  in  tbe  Indian  Arclii- 

-I  pelago.  By  William  Dalton,  Esq.,  Author  of  ‘  The  White  Elephant,  &c.  Fop.  8vo, 
With  Illustrations.  5s. 

THE  DUCHESS  of  TRAJETTO.  By  tbe  Author  of  “  Mary 

Powell.”  Post  Svo.  Uniform  with  “Madume  Palissy.” 

ARTHUR  MERTON  :  a  Story  for  tbe  Young.  By  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Webr,  Author  of  “Naomi;  or,  The  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.”  16mo.  With  1  rontispiece. 

3s.  6d.  ■  „  _  _ 

Arthur  IIai.l  &  Co.,  26  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  LORD  MACAULAY’S 
“LAYS  OF  ROME.” 

New  Edition,  fcp.  4to.  cloth,  21s; ;  well  bound  in  tree-calf,  31s.  6d. ;  or  in 
morocco  elegant  by  Iliviere,  42s. 

T  OKD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

A-i-  ROME.  With  Illustrations,  original  and  from  the  antique,  by  G. 
Schaef,  engraved  on  Wood  by  S.  Williams. 

An  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  “  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  with  “  Ivry  ” 
and  the  “  Armada,”  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  cloth,  4s.  6<L  ;  or  in  morocco 
by  Riviere,  10s.  Gd. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  “HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.” 

Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £4 ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  calf  by 

Hayday,  £5  8s. 

npHE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the 

A-  ACCESSION  of  JAMES  tbe  SECOND.  By  tbe  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  tbe 
ACCESSION  of  JAMES  II.  Revised  Edition,  with  Portrait  from 
Richmond’s  Picture,  and  Brief  Memoir  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s.  Complete  in  8  vols.  post  Svo.  cloth,  £2  8s. ;  or  whole 
bound,  in  tree-calf  or  calf  half-extra  by  Riviere,  £4  4s. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


“LYRA  GERMANICA”  WITH  MUSIC. 

Just  published,  complete  in  1  vol.  fcp.  4to.  cloth,  103.  Gd. ;  or,  handsomely 
halt-bound  in  morocco,  18s. 

HP  HE  CHORALE-BOOK  for  ENGLAND;  a  Com- 

plete  Hymn-Book  for  Public  and  Private  Worship,  in  accordance  with 
the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Hymns,  from 
tix  “  Lyra  Germanica  ”  and  other  sources,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Catherine  Winkworth;  the  Tunes,  from  the  Sacred  Music  of  the 
Lutheran,  Latin,  and  other  Churches,  for  Four  Voices,  with  Historical  Notes, 
&c.,  Compiled  and  Edited  by  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  Professor  of 
Music  iu  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  by  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Medium  Svo.  cloth,  21s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  42s. 

13  OBERT  SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in 

JLU  1  vol.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 

Also  a  cheaper  Issue,  with  a  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  complete  in 

10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  each  3s.  6d.  Or, 


JOAN  of  ARC  . 3s.  Gd. 

JUVENILE  and  MINOR  POEMS. 

2  vols.  7s. 

THALABA . .3s.  Gd. 

MADOC  . 3s.  Gd. 

RODERICK  . 3s.  Gd. 

This  Edition  was  thoroughly  revised  by  the 
Author,  and  contains,  besides  his  Auto¬ 
biographical  Prefaces  and  Notes,  many  Thou¬ 
sand  important  Emendations  of  the  various 


BALLADS  and  METRICAL  TALES. 

2  vols.  7s. 

CURSE  of  KEHAMA  . 3s.  Gd. 

POET’S  PILGRIMAGE  to  WATER¬ 
LOO,  and  MISCELLANIES  ...3s.  Gd. 

Poems  ;  all  of  which  matter  is  Copyright 
property,  and  therefore  cannot  form  part 
of  any  unauthorized  reprint  of  an  early 
edition. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  DR.  ROGET’S  ENGLISH  “THESAURUS.” 
Twelfth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

Thesaurus  of  English  words  and  phrases, 

classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in 
Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  &c.  New  Edition,  corrected. 


who  are  so  indolent  or  conceited,  so  ignorant 
or  so  negligent,  as  to  damage  the  purity  of 
their  mother  tongue  by  a  habit  of  arbitrarily 
fabricating  new  words  and  new-fangled 
phraseology;  and,  finally, to  aLl  who  honestly 
desire  to  have  at  command  a  copious  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  the  entire  resources  of  the  language, 
whether  lor  speaking,  public  or  conversa¬ 
tional,  for  translating,  or  for  original  written 
composition.  ’  '—Eclectic  Review. 


‘Dr.  Roget’s 4  Thesaurus’  is  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  exhibits  the  extraordinary  richness, 
fulness,  and  flexibility  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  We  recommend  it  especially  to  writers 
who  seem  to  imagine  that  they  give  strength 
to  their  style  by  adopting  foreign  words, 
idioms,  and  plirases ;  to  those  also  who  use 
their  own  language  loosely  and  carelessly;  to 
as  many  as  labour  under  the  misfortune  of 
being  spell-bound  by  some  expressions  which 
happen  to  be  fashionable  ;  to  those  persons 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

 < . . 

ORIGINAL  EDITION  OF  CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON’S  “ST.  PAUL.” 

2  vols.  4to.  with  numerous  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood  Engravings,  cloth,  48s. 

THE  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  J.  Conybearf,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  Library 
Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations. 


44  We  doubt  if  any  modern  literature  pos¬ 
sesses  a  treatise  more  complete  or  satisfactory 
in  its  design  and  execution.  .  .  .  It  is  no 
small  merit  of  the  work  that,  while  it  extracts 
information  from  every  source,  an  admirable 
spirit  of  Christian  faith,  accompanied  by  a 
manly  love  of  truth  and  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment,  characterise  it  throughout.  While  its 


hand  is  in  every  German  treatise,  its  heart  is 
thoroughly  English  ;  and  its  effect  will  every¬ 
where  be  to  confirm  those  great  central  truths 
round  which  it  has  grouped  the  accessory  and 
subordinate  matter.  .  .  .  The  sacred  chro¬ 
nicle  has  never  before  had  such  diligent  and 
loving  labour  bestowed  on  it.” 

Edinburgh  Iibvibw. 


CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  ST.  PAUL,  the  Intermediate 

Edition  ;  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  anil  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  square  crown 
8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

CONYBEARE.  and  HOWSON’S  ST.  PAUL,  People’s  Edition, 

condensed ;  with  45  Illustrations  and  Maps.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 


The  Original  Edition  ofthis  work,  iu  quarto, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  waa  completed 
in  1852  ;  the  Intermediate  Edition,  with  fewer 
Illustrations,  but  after  careful  revision,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1856.  Both  those  Editions  have  been 
several  times  reprinted.  In  the  People’s  Edi¬ 
tion,  just  published,  the  Illustrations  are 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill 


somewhat  fewer;  the  Text  is  given  without 
abridgment,  but  the  Notes  in  the  narrative 
portion  are  slightly  condensed,  and  adapted 
to  unlearned  readers.  Tims  each  of  the  three 
Editions  of  this  standard  and  popular  work 
has  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  CONVICTS. 

May  now  be  had,  8vo.  stitched,  Is. 

QOME  ARTICLES  wliicli  appeared  in  “THE  TIMES,”  and 

kJ  other  Papers,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Treatment  of  Convicts. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co.  Gloucester:  E.  Nest. 

Seventh  Edition,  revised,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Amy  Herbert,”  “  Gertrude,”  the  “  Experience  of  Life,”  &c. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND’S  ESSAYS. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  ?vo.  cloth,  14s. 

TT'SSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  Subjects  contributed  to 

I.il  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  &c. ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College,  of  Physicians;  Physician  ir 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 
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NEW  EDITION  OF  CATS’  AND  FARLIE’S  EMBLEMS. 


Second  Edition,  1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  with  a  Frontispiece,  00  large  circular  Pictures, 
and  60  Tail-pieces,  engraved  on  Wood,  and  printed  within  ornamental  Frames, 
£1  11s.  Od.  in  Grolier  covers  designed  by  the  Artist;  or £2  12s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco 
by  Riviere. 


TV/T ORAL  EMBLEMS,  witli  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Proverbs 

-LVJL  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  Jacob  Cats  and  Robert  Farlie.  The  Illustrations 
composed  from  Designs  found  in  their  Works  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  The  Text 
translated  and  edited  with  Additions  by  R.  Pigot. 


44  The  most  original  and  interesting  of  these 
ill  ustrated  gift-books.  ”—A  thenceum. 

44  A  splendid  gift-book.  In  respect  of  en¬ 
graved  illustrations,  of  type,  binding,  and 
accessories,  its  pretensions  are  as  superior  as 
its  literary  material  is  solid :  and  what  renders 
its  merit  more  striking  is  its  marked  dissimi¬ 
larity  from  the  works  usually  published  as 
presents.”— The  Times. 

4‘  The  richness  and  breadth  of  colour  which 
we  have  indicated  as  characterising  the  verse 
of  Jacob  Cats,  have  corresponding  qualities  in 


the  pictorial  features  of  the  volume.  Among 
the  artistic  publications  of  the  season  it  stands 
prominently  forth.  We  have  seen  nothing  of 
such  perfect  individuality  this  year.  As  a 
gift-book  it  is  especially  to  be  commended. 
Its  axiomatic  form  is  most  suitable  to  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year,  when  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  should  be  held  of  some  account  in 
plans  for  our  guidance  in  the  future;  and  its 
abundance  and  diversity  of  subject  will  give  it 
an  enduring  value.”— Daily  News . 


London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


DR.  W.  BRINTON’S  WORK  ON  FOOD  AND  DIGESTION. 


Just  published,  post  8vo.  with  48  Woodcuts,  12s. 


ON  FOOD  and  its  DIGESTION :  being  an  Introduction  to 

Dietetics.  By  W.  Brinton,  M.D.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in, 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 


44  We  can  confidently  recommend  Dr.  Brin- 
ton’s  book  as  containing  a  compendious  digest 
of  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on 
the  various  subjects  which  it  embraces,  with 
much  that  is  original  in  the  author’s  own 


thoughtful  suggestions,  and  bearing  evidence 
throughout  of  the  careful  exercise  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  trained  in  the  best  school  of  scientific 
culture.”—  Westminster  Review . 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  44  LYRA  GERMANICA.” 


1  vol.  fcp.  4to.  in  ornamental  Gothic  covers,  designed  by  the  Artist,  21s. ;  or  bound  in 
morocco  antique,  36s. ;  or  in  morocco  elegant  by  Rividre,  42s. 

X  YRA  GERMANICA :  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief 

JL_J  Festivals  of  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Catherine 
Winkworth.  With  about  225  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs,  comprising  Bible 
Landscapes,  Scriptural  Vignettes,  Allegorical  and  Emblematical  Marginalia,  and  Tail- 
Pieces,  engraved  on  Wood  under  the  superintendence  of  John’ Leighton,  F.S.A. 


44  The  illustrations  of  this  sumptuous  vo¬ 
lume  are  designed  with  admirable  taste,  in  a 
style  in  perfect  keeping  both  with  the  subjects 
of  the  poetry  and  the  school  to  which  the 
hymns  belong.  The  general  finish  of  the 
book  is  exquisite.” — Critic. 

44  The  illustrated  edition  of  ‘Lyra  Ger- 
manica  ’  is  likely  to  combine  many  suffrages 
for  the  first  place  among  these  annuals.  #  Like 
Mrs.  Primrose’s  wedding  gown,  it  will  be 
chosen  for  texture  as  well  as  colour.  .  .  The 
volume,  as  to  print,  paper,  and  binding,  is  as 
good  as  the  present  excellence  of  the  art  of 
book-decoration  can  produce.” 

Saturday  Review. 
London : 


44  Those  who  have  seen  the  ‘Moral  Em¬ 
blems  ’  which  Mr.  John  Leighton  produced 
about  this  time  last  year  will  be  best  able  to 
conceive  the  fecundity  of  invention,  the 
vigour  of  feeling,  and  the  purity  of  taste  with 
which  he  has  executed  the  task  of  scattering 
landscapes,  figures,  or  vignettes,  with  initial 
letters,  borders,  and  tail-pieces,  over  every 
page  of  the  4  Lyra  Germanica.’  The  en¬ 
graving  of  these  designs,  which  is  in  the 
simple,  minute,  and  vigorous  style  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  art,  harmonises  admirably 
with  the  character  of  the  text.” 

Daily  News. 


Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Square  fcp.  8vo.  appropriately  bound,  10s.  6d. 

MAXIMS  and  PRECEPTS  of  the  SAVIOUR:  being  a 

Selection  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  Precepts  contained  in  the  Four 
Gospels.  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  style,  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Tenth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


THE  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH; 

Sceptic. 

“The  author’s  main  design  is  to  apply  Butler’s 
great  argument  to  some  recent  modifications 
of  Deism.  He  has  thrown  his  reasoning,  for 
the  most  part,  into  the  form  of  dialogue  s  and 


or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious 

we  think  that  the  Socratic  weapons  have 
never,  since  the  time  of  Plato,  been  wielded 
with  more  grace  and  spirit.” 

Quarterly  Review. 


Also,  Third  Edition,  revised,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

DEFENCE  of  the  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH,  by  its  Author. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  AND  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  MAUNDER’S 
“TREASURY  OF  BIOGRAPHY.’’ 


1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.,  or  calf  lettered,  13s. 


IV/r AUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY:  consisting 

i-VJ.  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  Brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations  ;  forming  a  complete  Popular  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Twelfth  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  extended  to  the  Present  Time  ;  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  Supplement. 

The  New  Supplement  to  the  “  Treasury  of  Biography ’’  comprises,  amongst  several 
others,  memoirs  of  the  following  distinguished  persons  lately  deceased: — 


The  Prince  Consort 
Barry,  Sir  C. 
Bonaparte,  Jerome 
Braidwood,  J. 
Browning,  E.  B. 
Bunsen,  Baron 
Campbell.  Lord 
Cavour,  Count 
Croly,  Dr. 
Czartoryski,  Prince 
Dalhousie,  Lord 


De  Quincey 
Donaldson,  Dr. 
Dundonald,  Earl 
Elphinstone,  Lord 
Gortschakoft',  Prince 
Graham,  Sir  James 
Herbert,  Lord 
Hunt,  Leigh 
Irving,  Washington 
Jameson,  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  Lord 


Mure,  Colonel 
Napier,  Sir  W. 

Pal  grave.  Sir  F. 
Pasley,  General 
Powell,  Baden 
Spence,  W. 
Stephen,  Sir  J. 
Stephenson,  Robert 
Wilson,  H.  H. 
Wilson,  James 


Also,  all  uniform  in  size,  and  price  10s.  each  “  Treasury,” 


MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY ; 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE ; 
MAUNDER’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 
MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY;  and 
MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Just  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 


Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis  de  tocqueville. 

Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with  an  Introductory  Notice 
by  the  Translator.  J 


“We  cannot  conceive  a  more  opportune 
venture  at  this  moment  than  the  appearance 
of  a  new  edition  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s 
‘America,’ when  the  anticipations  he  published 
so  many  years  back  are  coma  to  the  test  of  a 
practical  fulfilment.  His  translator,  Mr. 
Henry  Reeve,  naturally  glances  at  the  great 
and  grave  changes  which  have  passed  over 

London  : 


the  world  since,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
first  portion  of  this  commentary  on  the 
American  Constitution  was  published  ;  and 
no  less  naturally  and  reasonably  he  insists  on 
the  fact,  which  is  so  startling  a  testimony  to 
the  prescience  of  Tocqueville’s  philosophy, 
that  the  years  which  have  swept  away  so 
much  have  left  this  book  to  stand.” 


Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


The  Times. 


Just  published,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  9s.  fid. 


LLICE:  a  TALE. 

“  An  unpretending  tale  of  the  domestic 
and  religious  type,  possessing  very  consider¬ 
able  merits.  Its  characters  and  incidents, 
whilst  strictly  revolving  round  the  home  circle, 
axe  drawn  with  slylt  and  felicity ;  it  has 
throughout  a  moral  interest  ol  a  high  order  ; 


By  L.  N.  Comyn. 

it  has  a  warmth  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  reader; 
its  teachings  are  effectively  yet  unobtrusively 
suggested.  We  cordially  recommend  it  for 
family  reading.”— Guardian. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill, 


MR.  TENNIEL’S  ILLUSTRATED  “  LALLA  ROOKH.” 

1  vol.  fcp.  4to.  in  ornamental  covers,  21s. ;  or,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  by  Rtvi&re, 

price  42s. 

MR.  TENNIEL’S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  of  MOORE’S 

44  LALLA  ROOKH  ;  ”  containing  69  Original  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood 
by  Dalziel  Brothers,  with  5  Initial  Pages  of  Persian  Design  by  T.  Sulman,  Jun. 


44  Mr.  Tenniel’s  Illustrations  are  conceived 
and  executed  in  a  spirit  harmonizing  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  poet’s  idea.” — Building  News. 
44  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Editions  de 
luxe  we  have  ever  seen.”— Critic.  44  We  shall 
not  specify  our  favourites  among  Mr.  Tenniel’s 
designs,  but  recommend  all  who  wish  to  make 
an  appropriate  gift  to  a  lad}r  to  choose  4  Lalla 
Rookh  ’  for  the  purpose,  and  allow  the  fair 
recipients  to  select  the  favourite  passages  and 
the  favourite  illustrations  for  themselves.”— 
London  Review.  44  It  does  not  often  fall  to  our 
lot  to  review  so  beautiful  a  book  as  Moore’s 
4  Lalla  Rookh,’  illustrated  by  Tenniel,  or  one 
so  admirably  adapted  for  an  elegant  ornament 
to  the  drawing-room  or  library  table.”— Sun. 

Mr.  Tenniei’s  illustrations  are  thoroughly 


luscious,  abounding  with  the  most  delicate 
types  of  physical  beauty,  and  touched  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  East.” — Atlas.  ‘‘The 
handsome  Christmas-book  which  Moore’s 
works  yield  in  4  Lalla  Rookh,’  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Tenniel,  is  a  genuine  drawing-room 
edition  of  a  famous  drawing-room  poem.” — 
Examiner.  44  Mr.  Tenniel  has  produced  some 
exquisite  pictures  illustrative  of  the  Eastern 
poetry  and  fancy  of  Moore’s  famous  work, 
which  would  have  contented  even  the  fasti¬ 
dious  mind  of  the  author.” — Globe.  44  It  is 
due  to  Mr.  Tenniel  to  allow  that  the  entire 
set  of  illustrations  is  without  a  parallel  that 
we  can  recall  in  English  embellishment,  and 
the  greatest  il  hi  strati  ve  achievement  of  any 
single  hand.”—  Times. 


imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem— languid, 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

New  Edition,  with  Portrait,  now  ready,  7s.  6d. 

CANADA  and  the  CRIMEA;  or,  Sketches  of  a  Soldier’s  Life, 

from  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Major  Ranken,  R.E.  Edited 
by  his  Brother,  W.  Bayne  Ranken.  Second  Edition. 


truthful,  generous,  and  modest  nature,  than 
from  hastily  devouring  any  quantity  of 
literary  confectionery  as  it  comes  reeking 
from  the  press  —  the  more  especially  as  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  volume  have  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  solid  fact  as  security 
for  their  worth.”— Saturday  Review. 


This  work  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own 
and  a  peculiar  value.  .  .  .  We  have  read  no 
book  for  a  long  time  which  has  touched  us  so 
deeply  as  this  ;  and  the  reader  will  derive  in¬ 
finitely  more  benefit  from  quietly  perusing  the 
unpretending  letters  and  journals  of  this  truly 
noble  soldier,  and  reflecting  on  the  motives, 
actions,  and  unfulfilled  purposes  of  a  manly, 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  44  THE  DOCTOR.” 

Square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  12s.  6d. 

THE  DOCTOR,  &c.  By  the  late  Robert  Southey.  Com¬ 
plete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John 
Wood  Warter,  B.D. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Medallion,  cloth,  5s. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  REV.  G.  CROLY, 

LL.D.  By  Richard  Herring. 

“  A  little  volume  containing  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter.”— John  Bull. 

“Mr.  Herring’s  work  has  been  carefully  executed.”— Athenaeum. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING  SERIES  OF  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE’S 
“VICISSITUDES  OF  FAMILIES.” 

May  now  be  had,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  1 2s.  fid. 

T7TCISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES  :  Essays  and  Narratives 

V  illustrating  the  surprising  Mutability  of  Fortune  in  tiie  history  of  our  Noble 
Houses.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms;  Author  of  the 
“  Peerage  and  Baronetage,”  &c.  Third  Series,  completing  the  work. 

The  Fifth  Edition  of  the  First  Series  and  the  |  have  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by 
Second  Edition  of  the  Second  Series,  price  the  Author,  and  a  few  Additions  made,  the 
12s.  6d.  each,  may  also  be  had.  Both  volumes  1  result  of  fresh  researches. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

GODFREY  HIGGINS’S  WORKS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGES, 
NATIONS,  AND  RELIGIONS. 

1  vol.  4to.  with  Illustrations,  £3. 

THE  CELTIC  DRUIDS;  or,  An  Attempt  to  show  that  the 

Druids  were  the  Priests  of  Oriental  Colonies  who  emigrated  from  India,  and 
were  the  Introducers  of  the  First  or  Cadmean  System  of  Letters,  and  the  Builders  of 
Stonehenge,  of  Carnac,  and  of  other  Cyclopean  Works  in  Asia  and  Europe.  By 
Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq. 

By  the  same  Author,  2  vols.  4to.  £5. 

ANACALYPSIS,  an  Attempt  to  draw  aside  the  Veil  of  the 

Saitic  Isis  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Languages,  Nations,  and 
Religions. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

GLEIG  AND  BRIALMONT’S  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Just  published,  8vo.  with  numerous  Plans  and  Maps,  and  a  Portrait,  engraved,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Graves,  from  a  Drawing  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  cloth,  15s. 

T  IFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON,  partly  from  the 

-Ll  French  of  M.  Brialmont,  partly  from  Original  Documents.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  H.M.  Forces.  New  Edition,  condensed  into 
1  vol. 


“  Mr.  Gleig  has  written  the  life  of  our 
greatest  hero  as  it  has  not  been  written  yet. 
He  has  made  good  use  of  materials  which  for 
completeness  and  accurate  detail  have  per¬ 
haps  no  parallel.  French  and  English 


authors  alike  have  contributed  to  his  re¬ 
sources,  and  he  lias  filled  in  the  outline  of 
the  hero’s  portrait  with  a  minuteness  of 
drawing  and  a  vivid  colouring  which  are 
entirely  satisfactory.” — Saturday  Review. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


MARSHMAN’S  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  HAVELOCK, 
t  1  vol.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  12s.  fid. 

TVj'EMOIRS  of  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  HAVE 

-ILL  LOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Maushman.  Second  Edition,  thorough! 


thoroughly 

writer’s  mind  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
which  characterized  Havelock  himself,  the 
Memoirs  are  in  every  respect  the  better  for  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  have  been 
written.” — Examiner. 


revised. 

“  These  fresh'Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Have¬ 
lock  are  written  by  one  of  his  wife’s  family 
with  an  affectionate  admiration  which  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  share.  We  obtain  from 
them  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  hero  ;  and  as  the  religious  tone  of  the 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

COMPLETION  OF  MERIVALE’S  “HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS.” 

7  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  £5  6s. 

History  of  the  romans  under  the  empire.  By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  History  from  the  First  Triumvirate  to  the  Fall  of 

Julius  Ca:sar . . 28s. 

Vol.  III.  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  Augustus  . 14s. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  from  Augustus  to  Claudius . 32s. 

Vol.  VI.  from  Nero  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  . ...16s. 

Vol.  VII.  from  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Death  of  M.  Aurelius . 16s. 


“We  may  safely  pronounce  Mr.  Merivale’s 
work  a  veritable  magnum  opus,  well  entitled 
to  take  rank  beside  the  labours  of  Gibbon, 
Grote,  Arnold,  Thirlwall,  and  Milman.  Nor 
is  it  alone  to  the  scholar  that  these  pages  will 
he  acceptable.  They  form  no  dry  and  labo¬ 
rious  summary  culled  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  bristling  with  references  little 
likely  to  interest  the  general  reader.  Mr. 
Merivale  has  regarded  the  history  of  the 
Upper  Empire  as  a  whole;  and  happily  his 
profound  scholarship  has  not  had  the  effect 
of  damping  an  imagination  sufficiently  vivid 
to  give  his  readers  a  very  lively  portraiture  of 
the  historical  personages  whom  he  depicts. 

In  these  pages  Vespasian  and  Titus,  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  are  no  mere  cold  abstractions, 
differing  chiefly  from  one  another  in  having 

London:  Longman,  Green, 


donned  the  purple  at  different,  dates,  but  men 
of  flesh  and  blood.swayed  by  human  passions, 
and  often  weighed  down  by  an  ever  increasing 
conviction  that  their  burden  was  one  almost 
too  heavy  to  bear.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
historian  has  designedly  termed  his  work  the 
history  of  the  Romans  rather  than  that  of 
Rome.  He  has  thus  termed  it,  because  it  was 
not  intended  to  contain  only  the  story  of 
political  Rome,  but  to  embody  the  history  of 
civilization  os  well  as  that  of  arms,  of  Roman 
ideas  os  well  as  of  Roman  action;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  we  get  from  Mr. 
Merivale’s  pen  a.  very  interesting  glimpse  of 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire 
during  the  period  of  the  Upper  Empire.” 

Critic ,  Dec. 

&  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 
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“  The  Story  of  our  Lives  from  Year  to  Year.” — ShAkspeake. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

NOW  READY,  4d. 

SOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE, 


Early  in  January  will  be  published, 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA: 

Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the 
Death  of  Lord  Raglan. 

By  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM  KINGLAKE,  M.P. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  bringing  the  Events  to  the  Close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma. 
To  be  completed  in  4  vols.  8vo. 


FORMING  THE 

EXTRA  DOUBLE  NUMBER  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


Containing : 


UIS  LEAVING  IT  TILL  CALLED  FOR. 
IIIS  BOOTS. 

1IIS  UMBRELLA. 

TIIS  BLACK  BAG. 

UIS  WRITING  DESK. 


HIS  DRESSING  CASE. 

HIS  BROWN  PAPER  PARCEL. 
HIS  PORTMANTEAU. 

HIS  HAT  BOX. 

HIS  WONDERFUL  END. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Just  published,  8vo.  12s. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LAW; 

"With  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  Prance,  England,  and 

Scotland. 

By  Lord  MACKENZIE, 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 


Early  in  January,  NO  NAME,  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  will  be 
completed  ;  when  a  New  Story,  by  the  Authoress  of 
“  Mary  Barton,”  will  be  commenced, 

ENTITLED, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty. 


THE  ONLY  ATLAS  FOR  WHICH  A  PRIZE  MEDAL  HAS  BEEN  AWARDED 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1862. 


A  DARK  NIGHT’S  WORE. 

This  will  be  followed,  in  March,  by  a  New  Serial  Work  of  Fiction,  by 


THE  ROYAL  ATLAS 

OF 


CHAELES  EEADE,  D.C.L. 

Author  of  “  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.” 


All  the  Year  Round  is  published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  2d. ;  in 
Monthly  Parts  ;  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  XXXIX.,  for  JANUARY  1803,  will  be  published  on  Tuesday  next,  Dec.  23.  Is. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  PINES  OF  HAMPSTEAD  ;  a  Dream  of  Christmas  Eve. 

II.  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALMANACS.  By  Thomas  Wrioht,  F.S.A. 

III.  HOMELESS. 

IY.  VINCENZO;  or,  Sunken  Rocks.  By  John  Rcjffini,  Author  of  “Lorenzo  Benoni,” 
“  Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

Chapter  20 _ A  Pilot  in  a  Troubled  Sea. 

„  21.— Sunshine  and  Clouds  of  the  First  Vacation. 

„  22. — Spoken  in  the  Wheel. 

V.  THE  GAME  OF  WIIIST.  By  W.  P. 

VI.  THE  WATER-BABIES  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  Author  of  “Westward  Ho  !”  &c.  Chap.  VI. 

VII.  THE  FIRST  WAITS;  a  Meditation  for  All.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

VIII.  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  THE  GOSPEL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 

IX.  MARITIME  RIGHTS  OF  BELLIGERENTS  AND  NEUTRALS.  By  William 
T.  Thornton. 

X.  “ALL’  ITALIA;”  Filicaia’s  Sonnet.  Translated  by  Sir  John  Kingston  James. 

XI.  THE  BISHOP  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 


Vols.  I.  to  VI.  are  now  published,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 


rjUIE 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE; 

AND  23  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 
Will  be  published  on  the  31st  instant. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XLV.,  JANUARY  1863.  6s. 

Contents : 

ENGLISH  CONVICTS  :  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  WITH  THEM. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  BOHEMIA. 

BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

LES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Huoo. 

INDIAN  ANNEXATIONS  r  BRITISH  TREATMENT  OF  NATIVE  PRINCES. 
THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS. 

GREECE  AND  THE  GREEKS. 

TIIE  RATTAZZI  ADMINISTRATION. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

***  Advertisements  for  insertion  must  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  immediately. 

London  :  Thobner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. _ 

fpHE  CORNIIILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XXXVII.  (for 

JL  JANUARY),  will  be  published  on  Tuesday,  23rd  instant,  with  4  Illustrations,  Is. 

Contents  : 

ROMOLA.  (  With  2  Illustrations .) 

Chapter  XXXIII _ Baldassarre  makes  an  Acquaintance. 

„  XXX  [V _ No  Place  for  Repentance. 

XXXV _ What  Florence  was  thinking  of. 

XXXVI _ Ariadne  Discrowns  Herself. 

„  XXXVII _ The  Tabernacle  Unlocked. 

SOCIETY. 

INDIAN  COSSACKS. 

TIIE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  (.With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XIII _ A  Visit  to  Guestwick. 

„  XIV _ John  Eamcs  takes  a  Walk. 

"  XV.— The  Last  Day. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  GAROTTING  AND  HOUSEBREAKING.  (With  Woodcut  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Implements,  <5"C.) 

RICHMOND  AND  WASHINGTON  DURING  THE  WAR. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  FOR  1862.  By  Georoe  Mac  Donald. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Part  V.  (  With  an  Illustration.) 

MODERN  TAXIDERMY.  „  _ _ 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS _ No.  27.  ON  SOME  CARP  AT  SANS  SOUCI. 

GOOD  NIGHT  I  By  Frederick  Greknwood. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE.  _ 

Literature  . .  Memoirs  of  Lady  Morgan.  Lady  A udley's  Secret  Mrs.  Halhburtons 
Troubles  Dr  Wilson  s  Pre-IIistorie  Man.  Wild  Wales.  Guide¬ 
book  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Origin  and  History  of  the  English 
Language,  and  of  the  Early  Literature  it  Embodies. 

Science . Effects  of  the  Earth’s  Rotation.  Sugar  ns  Food.  Arc  the  Nerves 

Excitors  or  Controllers  ?  Variability  of  Nebula). 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65  Comhill. 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIC  MAPS. 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,”  &c. 

With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map  separately, 
comprising  nearly  150,000  Places  contained  in  the  Atlas. 

Imperial  Folio,  half -bound  in  russia  or  morocco ,  i'5  15s.  6d. 


For  Reviews  of  this  Atlas  see  “  Times,”  Dec.  27,  1861 ;  “  Athenncum,”  Aug.  10, 1861 ;  “Saturday 
Review,”  Aug.  17*  1861;  “Examiner,”  Aug.  17,  1861;  “Guardian,”  Sept.  25,  1861;  &c.  &c. 

A  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 

THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  WRITINGS 

OF  THE 

BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

By  the  Rev.  K.  N.  SHUTTE. 

8yo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “  NOVARA :  ” 

Austrian  Expedition  Hound  the  World. 

Yol.  m.  and  concluding  Volume,  30s.  The  Work  complete,  3  vols.  royal  8vo.  £4  10s. 

SUCH  THINGS  ARE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Recommended  to  Mercy.” 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 

Now  ready,  3d. 

PUNCH’S  ALMANACK. 

Illustrated  by  John  Leech  and  John  Tenniel. 

‘‘PUNCH”  OFFICE,  85  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Mr.  Kussell’s  American  Diary. 

This  day  is  published,  with  a  Map,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

MY  DIAKY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

By  WILLIAM  HOWARD  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

*».*  This  work  consists  entirely  of  original  matter,  and  is  altogether  distinct  from  the 
Letters  to  “The  Times.” 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


On  the  24th  inst.  will  be  published,  7s.  6d.  the  Fifth  Volume  of 

ONCE  A  WEEK. 

Handsomely  bound  and  Illustrated  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 


THE  BISHOP  OP  OXFORD. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SERMONS 


This  Establishment  offers  greater  advantages  to  the  Subscribers  than  any  other  Library  in 
London. 

Subscribers  paying  Two  Guineas  per  annum  have  the  use  of  Twelve  Pieces  of  Music  in 
London,  and  Twenty  Pieces  in  the  Country.  They  also  receive  gratuitously  the  St.  James’ 
Album,  a  splendid  volume  of  illustrated  Music,  published  every  Christmas.  Price  One 
Guinea  (to  non-Subscribers).  . 

Subscribers  paying  One  Guinea  per  annum  have  the  use  of  Pour  Pieces  of  Music  at  one  time. 
The  Library  comprises  the  most  complete  collection  of  Standard  and  Modern  Music,  a 
Catalogue  of  which  may  be  had,  post  free,  Is. 

Full  particulars  from 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  IIOLLES  STREET,  LONDON. 


MUD  IE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONAL  AGENTS. 

Mr.  MUDIE  wishes  to  appoint  Fifty  or  One  Hundred  additional  Agents  for  the  Circulation 
of  Popular  Books,  ON  A  NEW  PLAN,  in  London  and  the  Suburbs,  and  in  several  Principal 
Towns  and  Watering  Places. 

Respectable  Booksellers  (not  Librarians),  and  others  who  may  desire  to  improve  their 
connexion  and  increase  their  income,  and  who  are  able  to  give  security  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  stock  consigned  to  their  care,  are  invited  to  apply  immediately. 


MUDIE’S  POPULAR  LIBRARIES. 

PROSPECTUSES  NEXT  WEEK. 
AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 

Literature. 


Chairman  — WILLIAM  CONINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Single  Subscription  —  IIALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


No  work  of  general  interest  is,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  excluded  from 

the  collect  ion. 

A  List  of  the  Town  and  Country  Depots  (where  Subscriptions  can  be 
paid  and  Books  exchanged),  terms,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

By  order, 

FRANK  FOWLER, 

Secretary. 

Central  Offices  :  25  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

ST.  WINIFRED’S; 

Or,  the  World  of  School. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 


Completion  of  Thomas  Hood’s  Works, 

Just  published,  illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Poet  and  Humorist,  Photographed  by  J.  and 
C.  Watkins,  from  tile  Original  Painting  by  Lewis. 

A  COMPLETE  RE-ISSUE  OF 

THE  WORKS  0E  THOMAS  HOOD. 

COMIC  AND  SERIOUS,  IAT  PBOSE  AND  VERSE. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  his  SON. 

Containing  all  the  Writings  of  the  Author  of  the  “SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT”  (“Hood’s 
Own,”  1st  and  2nd  Series,  excepted)  that  can  be  discovered  by  the 
most  careful  research  and  inquiry. 

7  vols.  small  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 


EDWARD  MOXQN  &  CO.,  44  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


Eleventh  Edition  (Corrected  to  December,  1862). 

Dates  and  Facts  relating  to  the  History  of  Mankind  from  the  most  authentic  and 
recent  Records,  especially  interesting  to  the  Historian,  Members  of  the  Learned 
Professions,  Literary  Institutes,  Merchants,  and  General  Readers. 

Just  published,  1  handsome  Library  vol.  beautifully  printed  in  legible  type,  cloth,  18s. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES 

Delating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations: 

FOR  UNIVERSAL  REFERENCE. 

Comprehending  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient  and  Modem,  the  Foundation,  Laws  and 
Government  ©f  Countries— their  Progress  in  Civilization,  Industry,  Literature,  Arts 
and  Science— their  Achievements  in  Arms— and  their  Civil,  Military,  and 
Religious  Institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  British  Empire. 

By  JOSEPH  HAYDN. 

ELEVENTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED, 

By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT, 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library  ef  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 


EDWARD  MOXON  &  CO.,  44  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Second  Series,  from  MDCCCXLVII.  to  MDCCCLXII. 

By  SAMUEL,  Lord  Bishop  of  OXFORD, 

Lord  High  Almoner  to  the  Queen  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 


OXFORD  AND  LONDON:  JOHN  HENRY  &  JAMES  PARKER. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 


Just  published,  8vo.  in  wrapper,  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Gd. 

THE  TEACHER’S  OFFICE 

AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SPIRIT: 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
on  Monday,  October  13,  1862,  on  the  occasion  of  Opening  the 
New  Diocesan  Training  College. 

By  SAMUEL,  Lord  Bishop  of  OXFORD, 

Lord  High  Almoner  to  the  Queen  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 
(Published  by  request.') 


OXFORD  AND  LONDON  :  JOHN  HENRY  &  JAMES  PARKER. 


THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  STANLEY. 


Just  ready,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE: 

ITS  FORM  AND  ITS  SUBSTANCE. 

Three  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
By  ARTHUR  PENRILYN  STANLEY",  D.D. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


OXFORD  AND  LONDON  :  JOHN  HENRY  &  JAMES  PARKER. 


Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SERMONS 

Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  and  in  Winchester 

Cathedral. 

By  the  late  DAVID  WILLIAMS,  D.C.L. 

Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Winchester  ;  formerly  Head  Master  of 

Winchester  College. 

WITH  A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


OXFORD  AND  LONDON  :  JOHN  HENRY  &  JAMES  PARKER. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“  THE  PENNY  POST.” 


The  “Penny  Post  ”  has  so  long  been  before  the  public  as  an  established  favourite,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  its  early  history,  and  the  reasons  which  influenced  those  who  set  it  on  foot. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  it  lirst  entered,  upon  the  field  of  its  labours,  it  stood  alone.  There 
were  many  Penny  Magazines  of  a  reli  ious  character,  but  while  many  were  professedly  the 
organs  of  Dissenters,  there  were  none  which  the  Church  of  England  could  claim  as  upholding 
and  enforcing  her  principles.  Since  that  time  several  have  been  established  with  more  or  less 
success.  > 

The  “Penny  Post,”  far  from  complaining  of  all  fair  rivalry, rejoices  to  see  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  it  would  retain  the  position  of  being  the  best,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  in  the  field,  it 
must  continually  be  on  the  watch  for  any  improvements  which  may  be  within  its  reach.  Partly 
from  the  remission  of  the  Paper  Duty,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  the  proprietors  imglit,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  Enlarge  the  Magazine, 
while  retaining  the  old  price  of  “  One  Penny.” 

This  Enlargement  will  not  only  refer  to  the  extra  quantity  of  paper  given,  but  the  type  being 
the  same,  there  will  be  more  matter  for  the  money,  and  more  illustrations.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  several  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  management  of  the  Mogazine,  so  as  to 
render  it  at  once  one  of  the  must  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  Magazines  issued. 

One  Penny  each  month  only. 

Apply  to  the  nearest  Bookseller  or  Newsman  at  once. 


“  THE  PENNY  POST.” 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  lie  alt  by  Reading  suited  for  Old 
and  Young,  Rich  and  Poor. 

THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH. 

It  Contains  : 

Articles  on  Practical  Religious  Duties  ;  on  Doctrinal  Questions  ;  on  the  Work  of  the  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad  ;  and  on  Topics  ot  the  Day  which  call  for  the  attention  of  Churchmen. 

Extracts  from  Old  Authors,  of  which  a  series  will  be  given,  some  enforcing  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  others  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  These  will  be  selected  from  the 
Fat  hers,  the  Old  English  Divines,  or  other  Standard  Writers. 

Tales  of  Country  and  Home  Life  ;  Shorter  Tales  ;  Parish  Incidents,  & c.  ;  Historical  Tales, 
&c. 

Allegories. 

Short  Essays  and  Descriptive  Pieces,  of  a  practical  and  religious  tendency. 

Biography.  In  this  department  a  series  of  “Lives  of  the  Apostles’’  are  in  preparation, 
with  several  beautiful  Illustrations,  drawn  and  engraved  especially  for  this  Periodical.  Other 
Biographies  will  in  due  time  follow. 

Geographical  and  Scientific  Articles,  with  Illustrations,  and  written  in  a  plain  and  familiar 
style,  will  from  time  to  time  be  introduced. 

The  Children’s  Corner.  A  series  of  short,  amusing  Tales  for  Children,  will  appear  during  the 
year,  one  in  each  number. 

Finally.  The  Letters  on  Church  Events,  detailing  what  is  passing  in  Parliament  affecting 
the  Church,  and  giving  periodically  a  summary  of  the  churches  ,  erected  or  restored  ;  and  the 
Editor’s  Box  and  Post-bag,  for  asking  and  answering  questions,  will  be  continued  as  formerly. 

Enlarged  to  Thirty- two  pages,  demy  8vo.  Three  or  four  Illustrations  in  every  Number.  One 
Penny  each  month. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

TO 

SCHOOL  MANAGERS  &  TEACHERS. 

— ♦ — 

The  Revised  Code  of  Education,  lately  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  requires  that  the  children  of  a  school  be  grouped  according 
to  certain  prescribed  Standards  of  proficiency  in  Reading,  Writing,  Dic¬ 
tation,  and  Arithmetic.  A  New  Series  of  Reading  Books,  having  special 
reference  to  these  requirements,  is  accordingly  indispensable.  Hence  the 
Series  —  prepared  by  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  assisted  by  others  experienced 
in  the  work  of  education — to  which  we  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention 
of  Teachers  and  School  Managers,  under  the  title  of 

CHAMBERS’S 

NARRATIVE  SERIES  OF  STANDARD 
READING  BOOKS. 

The  two  objects  which  the  Editor  of  the  Series  has  had  in  view  are  : 

1.  To  furnish  the  means  of  teaching  to  read  rapidly. 

2.  To  interest  the  pupil  in  reading. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  two  objects  naturally  fit  into  each  other,  for  the 
most  interesting  reading  must  be  that  whereby  the  child  will  be  best  induced 
to  read  and  re-read,  and  thus  to  acquire  facility  in  the  art.  Accordingly, 
from  the  first  page  of  the  Primer  to  the  last  of.  the  Sixth  Standard,  the 
books  remain  true  to  their  title  —  that  is  to  say,  they  exclude  all  that  is  not 
narrative  —  every  lesson  being  cast  in  this  form,  if  we  except  the  poetical 
extracts. 

In  carrying  out  his  objects,  the  Editor  has  arranged  that  each  book  or 
Standard  shall  consist  of  lessons  at  once  easy  and  thoroughly  consistent 
■with  progress.  It  will  thus  be  evident  to  every  Teacher,  that  unless  he 
selects  for  his  school  a  Standard-book  containing  lessons  constructed  on  one 
uniform  plan,  the  children  whom  he  presents  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
Inspector  may  be  all  unexpectedly  rejected  on  some  difficult  passage.  In 
the  present  series,  it  has  been  deemed  of  importance  that  each  Standard 
shall  contain  a  year’s  work,  and  no  more  —  assuming,  of  course,  that  there 
shall  be  frequent  revisal.  The  pupil  must  he  made  sure  of  passing,  and  any 
arrangement  of  each  book  which  fully  secures  this  will  also  secure  a  sure 
and  sound  progress  in  the  art  of  reading.  Not  only  has  each  book  been 
carefully  measured  by,  and  adapted  to,  the  Standard  set  down  in  the  Code, 
but  the  graduation  of  one  book  in  relation  to  another  has  been  the  subject  of 
equally  careful  consideration.  A  child  who  has  mastered  Standard  I.  will 
find  Standard  II.  quite  within  reach ;  and  so  on,  as  he  passes  from  one 
Standard  to  another. 

The  Narrative  Series  is  further  characterized  by  a  feature  of  great 
importance.  Each  Standard  embraces  the  Privy  Council  requirements  in 
W riting,  and  W riting  to  Dictation,  and  the  first  three  Standards  also  com¬ 
prise  the  Standards  in  Arithmetic.  By  this  arrangement  the  pupil  is  saved 
expense,  and  the  teacher  much  time  and  trouble. 

The  earlier  Volumes  are  illusti-ated  with  Wood  Engravings. 

The  Infant  School  Primer,  for  children  under  six  years  of  age  —  see 
Revised  Code  40,  b  (1)— and  the  first  two  Standards,  will  be  ready  early  in 
January,  and  will  be  shortly  thereafter  followed  by  Standards  III.,  IV., 
V.,  and  VI. ;  the  following,  as  far  as  can  be  at  present  judged,  being  the 
prices  of,  and  number  of  pages  contained  in,  the  different  books  : 


Infant  School  Primer 

about  36  pages  . . 

PRICE. 

lid. 

Standard  I. 

. 

99 

80 

99  ••• 

6d. 

Standard  II.  ... 

... 

99 

120 

n  •••  ••• 

8d. 

Standard  III. 

•  • •  • •  • 

99 

150 

99  •••  ••• 

lOd. 

Standard  IV. 

•  •• 

99 

200 

99  ••• 

Is.  4d. 

Standard  V. 

...  ••• 

•5 

250 

99  •••  ••• 

Is.  6d. 

Standard  VI. 

•  •• 

99 

300 

99  ...  ... 

2s.  0d. 

w.  &  R.  CHAMBERS, 

EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

December  10, 1862. 


LAURIE’S  ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY. 


In  course  of  publication,  in  Quarterly  Volumes,  from  January  1868, 
each  Volume  in  square  18mo.  with  6  full-page  Illustrations, 
price  One  Shilling  cloth  ;  or  Ninepence  sewed, 

THE  SHILLING 

ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY. 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  FAMILIES,  AND  WORKING  MEN. 

BY  J.  S,  LAURIE, 

Editor  of  the  “  Graduated  Series  of  Reading-Lesson  Books,”  See. 


Three  Volumes  are  now  ready,  viz. : 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 
GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS,  and 
CHRISTMAS  TALES. 


The  object  of  the  ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY  is  to  provide  the  young, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  less  educated  portion  of  the  community  with 
books  which  they  will  find  readable. 

Many  similar  projects  have  been  started,  and  have  failed.  The  Proprietors 
of  the  present  LIBRARY  believe  that  those  failures  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
fundamental  deficiency,  which,  with  proper  attention  and  care,  may  be  fully 
supplied. 

In  undertakings  of  this  kind,  too  little  allowance  has  been  made  for  what 
may  almost  be  termed  the  repulsiveness  of  a  book  to  the  untutored  mind. 
Children  freed  from  irksome  tasks,  and  working  men  wearied  with  a  hard 
day’s  toil,  cannot  possibly  he  induced  to  read  until  they  find  out  what  a 
wealth  of  entertainment  is  concealed  under  the  hard,  ungraceful  forms  of 
typography.  Nothing  appears  more  certain  than  that  they  will  not  read  at 
all,  unless  materials  are  placed  before  them  which  are  calculated  to  arouse 
their  interest  and  enchain  their  attention. 

The  practical  problem,  therefore,  to  be  solved  is,  to  furnish  a  selection  of 
works  which  will  appeal  to  that  dominant  principle  in  the  human  breast, 
the  love  of  pleasure.  The  aim  of  the  Editor  of  the  ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY  is  to  provide  an  ample  and  varied  repast  for  the  gratification 
of  this  instinct.  The  concentration  of  his  efforts  upon  this  single  point  will 
give  the  present  series  of  books  its  distinctive  character. 

A  glance  'at  the  sources  upon  which  he  lias  already  drawn  will,  it  is 
believed,  convince  those  who  are  acquainted  with  English  literature,  that 
such  volumes  as  the  ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY  promises  to  contain 
will  necessarily  tend  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  views,  and  to  direct  and 
strengthen  the  moral  sentiments  of  every  reader.  But  the  prime  end  kept 
in  view  will  be  to  afford,  in  a  wide  and  liberal  sense,  pleasure  and  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  this  end  whatever  bears  more  directly  upon  the  practical 
utilities  of  life  will  invariably  be  held  subordinate. 


Volumes  preparing  for  publication,  uniformly  with  the  above  three,  quarterly, 
from  January  1863  : 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS, 

SANDFORD  AND  MERTON. 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  SKETCH-BOOK. 

And  other  Works. 


LONDON  :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S 


SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


AFRICAN  HUNTING,  from  the  Natal  to 

the  Zambesi,  Lake  Ngami,  Kalahari,  from  1852  to  I860.  By  William  Charles 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  1  handsome  8vo.  vol.,  with  50  Illustrations  by  Wolf  and 
Zwecker,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  great  Sportsman,  21s. ;  or  in  morocco,  42s. 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  The 

New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  and  “  The  Channings,”  Z  vols.  post 
8vo.,  is  now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.  Third  Thousand. 

THE  PROPHECY.  A  Novel.  By  Lady 

Rachel  Butler.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  21s. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

Popular  Edition,  with  llluctrations,  Gs. 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

Popular  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  Gs. 

THROUGH  ALGERIA.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Life  in  Tuscany.”  Post  8vo.  with  fine  Illustration,  10s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH  LOCKE,  Engineer. 

By  Joseph  Devey,  Esq.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  14s. 

44  Full  of  popular  interest.” — Examiner. 

FLINDERSLAND  and  STURTLAND  ;  or, 

The  Outside  and  Inside  of  Australia.  By  W.  R.  H.  Jessop,  M.A.  2  vols.  21s. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS;  or,  Mirth 

and  Marvels.  Popular  Edition,  fifth  Thousand,  5s.  Library  Edition,  with  all 
the  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank  and  Leech.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN 

DECISI VE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  Twelfth 
Edition,  8vo.  lbs.  Gd. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY. 

HALLAM’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  I.  History  of 

En  land.  3  vols.  II.  Europe  durine  the  Middle  Ages.  3  vols.  III.  Literary  History 
of  Europe.  4  vols.  Twelfth  Edition,  10  vols.  post  8vo.  each  6s. 

n 

LORD  MAHON'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 

the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713—1783.  Fifth  Edition,  7  vols.  post 
8vo.  each  5s. 

III 

FORSTER’S  HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL 

WORKS.  I.  The  Grand  Remonstrance,  1641.  II.  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members.  III. 
Cromwell,  Defoe,  Steele,  Churchill,  Foote.  3  vols.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  each  12s. 

IV 

LORD  CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  of  the  LORD  CHAN- 

CELLORS  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Fourth. 
Fourth  Edition,  10  vols.  post  8vo.  each  6s. 

ROWLAND’S  MANUAL  Vof  the  ENGLISH  Con¬ 

stitution  ;  its  Rise,  Growth,  and  Present  State.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


VI 

SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON’S  ANCIENT  EGYP¬ 
TIANS  :  their  Pi  ivate  Life,  Manners,  and  Customs.  Third  Edition,  with  500  Woodcuts, 
2  vols.  pe6t  8yo.  12s. 

VII 

LORD  BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Notes 

and  Illustrations.  Cabinet  Edition,  Plates,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  30s. 


VIII 

MOORE’S  LIFE  of  LORD  BYRON;  with  his  Letters 

and  Journals.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Cabinet  Edition,  Plates,  6  vols.  fcp  8vo 
price  IBs. 


REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE’S  POETICAL  WORKS 


with  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals.  By  his  Sox. 
Cabinet  Edition,  Plates,  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  24s. 


With  Notes  and  IHustratio 


BISHOP  HEBER’S  POETICAL  WORKS;  containing 

Palestine,  Europe,  the  Red  Sea,  Hymns,  &c.  Portrait, fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


XI 

DEAN  MILMAN  S  POEIICAL  WORKS;  containing 

8amor,  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  Belshazzar,  Martyr  of  Antioch,  Ann  Boleyn,  &c.  Plates 
3  vols.  lcp.  8vo.  18s. 


NO  NAME.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Woman  in  White.” 

3  vols.  post  8vo.  31f.  6d.  [Just  ready. 

*-**  Notice. — The  issue  is  unavoidably  postponed  for  two  or  three  days  ;  but,  to  prevent  dis¬ 
appointment,  arrangements  are  made  to  secure  the  distribution  of  the  whole  Edition  on  the  day 
ol  publication. 


MYSELF  and  my  RELATIVES:  a  Novel  of  Home  Life. 

1  vol.  with  Frontispiece  on  Steel  from  a  Drawing  by  John  E.  Millais,  A.R.  A.  Cloth 
extra,  5s.  {This  day. 

MR.  HENRY  MAYHEW’S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  BOYHOOD  of  MARTIN  LUTHER.  By  Henry  Mayhew, 

Author  of  “The  Peasant- Boy  Philosopher.”  With 8  Illustrations  by  Absolon.  Small 
Svo.  cloth,  6s.  [ Just  ready. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

THE  POET’S  JOURNAL  :  a  Poetical  Biography.  By  Bayard 

Taylor.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  [On  Monday. 


MR.  SUTTON’S  NEW  WORK  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

THE  COLLODION  PROCESSES-Wet  and  Dry.  By  Thomas 

Sutton,  B.A.,  Editor  of  “  Photographic  Notes.”  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  {.This  day. 


NEW  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

THE  CANOE  and  the  SADDLE :  Adventures  among  the 

North-Western  Rivers  and  Forests.  By  Theodore  Wixturop.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

[On  Monday. 

A  POEM  ROMANCE. 

THE  GOLDEN  LINK.  By  John  Wray  Culmer.  Fcp.  Svo. 

cloth,  5s.  {This  day. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “RIENZI,”  “MY  NOVEL,”  &c— CHEAP  EDITION. 

A  STRANGE  STORY.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  revised. 

By  the  Author  of  4  Rienzi,”  44  My  Novel,”  &c.  Printed  on  t  ned  paper.  With  a  beau¬ 
tifully  execute"  Photograph  of  the  Aut’  or  by  Mayall,  as  Frontispiece,  and  a  Vignette  on 
Steel  from  a  design  by  John  Gilbert.  Bevelled  boards,  7b.  Gd.  [This  day. 


NEW  PRESENT  BOOKS. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  POEMS.  From  Chaucer  to  Milton. 

Comprising  Specimens  of  the  best  Poetry  during  that  period,  with  Biographical  Notices. 
With  100  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists.  1  vol.  fcp.  4to.  iiandsomi  ly  bound  in  cloth,  21s. 

FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  Complete  Edition.  Com- 

prising  a  Collection  of  the  most  celebrated  Poems  in  the  Engli-h  I  .anguage,  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions  unubiidged,  from  Chauc.r  to  T\  iinyson.  With 300  Illustrations 
from  designs  by  the  first  Artists.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  hall-bound,  top-gilt,  Roxburgh. 
6tyle.  38s.;  or  calf  extra,  3  Guineas. 

SONGS  and  SONNETS  from  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  Howard  Staunton,  Esq.  With  30  exquisite  Drawings  by 
John  Gilbert.  Fcp.  Svo.  bevelled  boards,  7s.  6d.;  morocco  extia,  12s. 

PRINCE  ALBERT’S  GOLDEN  PRECEPTS:  a  Memorial  of 

the  Prince  Consort ;  comprising  Maxims  and  Extracts  from  Addresses  of  his  late 
Royal  Highmss;  many  now,  for  the  fir  t  time,  eolbe  ed  ami  carelul.y  arranged.  With 
an  Index.  Royal  16mu.  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

SNOW  FLAKES,  and  WHAT  THEY  TOLD  the  CHILDREN. 

By  the  Author  of  44  Little  Bird  Red  and  Little  Bird  Blue.”  Illustrated  by  II.  K.  Browne, 
and  b  autifully  pr  nted  in  colours,  uuiform  with  “Child’*  Play”  ana  “Little  Bird.” 
Square  l6ino.  bevelled  boards,  extra,  5s. 

KINGSTON’S  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1863.  Edited  by  W.  II.  G. 

Kingston.  With  Illuminated  Title-page  and  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 

***  A  first-class  Annual  for  young  people  ;  full  of  interesting  travels,  stirring  adventures,  and 

good  stories. 

THE  STORY  of  PETER  PARLEY’S  OWN  LIFE.  From 

the  Narrative  of  'he  late  Samoel  Goodkich,  Esq.  (Peter  Parley).  Edited  by  bis  friend 
and  admirer,  Fuank  Fkeeman.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  Thomas.  Fcp.  8vo.  eloth, 
price  5s. 

THE  STORIES  that  LITTLE  BREECHES  TOLD ;  and  th& 

Pictures  that  Charles  Bennett  drew  fur  them.  Dedicated  by  the  latter  to  his  Children. 
Witii  upwurds  of  100  Etchings  on  Copper.  4to.  cloth,  5s. 

***  A  List  of  Illustrated  and  Juvenile  Books  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  CO.,  47  LUDGATE  HILL. 


EARL  STANHOPE’S  LIFE  OF  PITT. 


Now  ready,  Seeond  Edition,  revised,  with  Portraits,  1  vols.  post  Svo.  42s. 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT, 

with  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Papers.  By  Earl  Stanhope. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE 

CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE: 

CONTAINING 

Contributions  by  tbe  Clergy  and  distinguished  Literary  Men; 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  FIRST  NUMBER)  for  Js4.NUs4.RI  I860,  with  12  Illustrations^ 
will  be  ready  on  Monday,  December  22nd,  price  ONE  SHILLING. 

Contents: 

THE  ARCIIBTSIIOPS  OF  CANTERBUBY.  (With  on  Illustration.) 

THE  NEW  CURATE  :  a  Tale  in  Nine  Chapters.  (Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.) 
Chapter  I. — The  Small  Room  in  Laura  Place. 

„  II— I  H-eoid  from  the  Harmonium. 

„  Hi— Ec  ipse  of  the  Lone  Star. 

„  IV _ The  Earned  Listener. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  AND  MORN.  (With  an  Hlustration  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.) 

ARMY  READING-ROOMS. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  TOUR  IN  THE  EAST.  (With  3  Illustrations.) 

HOW  SUSY  TRIED  TO  BE  A  HEROINE  :  a  Story  for  Christmas  Eve,  in  Four  Chapters. 
(With  3  Illustrations.)  y 

Cliapt.  r  I _ Susy’s  Visit  to  London. 

„  II _ Michael  Barton. 

„  1 1 1 _ Romance  at  the  Farm. 

„  IV _ Tri<d  with  Fire. 

TROLLOPE  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

PICTURES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE:  “  Only  Grandmamma  I  ”  (With  an  Illustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson.) 

CIIRIsTMAS  EVE:  TIIE  DECORATION  OF  THE  CHURCH.  (With  an  Illustration 
by  1,.  I lun id.) 

LADIES'  WORK  IN  A  COUNTRY  PARISH. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY:  THE  MARTYR.  (With  an  Illustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  A  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


LONDON:  JAMES  HOGG  &  SONS,  9  AND  10  ST.  BRIDE’S  AVENUE 

FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

AND  THE  BOOKSELLERS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


DISTRESS  and  MAID.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.”  2  vols.  21s.  ’ 

— JoVn  °^NeyerdhasV tim  truth'll?. h1  anollle.r  of  MissMulock’s  charming  fictions.” 

whole  world  kin  '  I  e,  n  mn...  t!tahn?i>  e  “Ph°,rl.8m’  one  tonch  of  nature  makes  the 

“  ‘  Mistress  and  M  id’ is  clew?  V1***?*  t*laIT1  this  very  charming  story.  "—Messenger. 
purity  of  tone,  and  elevation  of  feeling/’-Plsf.'  “  haS  aU  M‘S3  Mulock’s  correctness  of  style, 

a,n<^  ^le  GREEKS ;  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Winter 

T  ran  slated  <by*  M  ary  I™”  ^^*5.®*“*  “I  its  By  FREDRIKA  BREMER. 

“  Mis^  Brerti or  "in,  s*  . which  this  charming  authoress  has  given  to  the  public.”— 4  thenatum. 

BIKdul  intent  it tel*V°t  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  country,  that  have  a 
the  most  vivid  „nri  » t  ?rtseilt  tlr^e.  —United  Sei'vice  Magazine.  “  Miss  Bremer’s  work  is  lull  of 
the  most  a  ivid  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  Greek  life  and  scenery/’-Sim. 

EDITION  of  FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a 

out  Will,  Revised,  with  Additions.  2  vols.  21o.  “  The  uuthoress  writes  through- 

she  taste’  011  a  good  feeling.  The  phenomena  of  female  prison  life  which 

form  and  details  of i t^inforrn ation/ '—The^Cintes.  *Cr  b°°k  *°  be  aS  aUthentic  as  U  is  new  in  the 

T)  RIFT  WOOD,  SEAWEED,  and  FALLEN  LEAVES.  By 

the  Rev.  John  Commino,  D.D.,  F.It.S.  2  vols.  printed  on  toned  paper,  21s.  [Just  ready. 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  VICTOR  HUGO.  The  AUTHO- 

u  rpi  'TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

ine  merits  of  l.es  Misi-rables  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole:  it 
?i2SFii8  PagC  a-fte5  ?a,ee,!llh  retails  of  unequalled  beauty.”—  Quarterly  Review.  “  Having 
carefully  examined  Mr.  Wraxall  s  translation  of  this  celebrated  novel  we  can  conscientiouUy 
recommend  it  to  the  public, as  a  perfectly  faithful  version.  In  its  present  form  *Les  Mist-rabies’ 
stands  a  very  lair  chance  01  having  as  wide  a  sale  as  the  French  Edition.” _ Examiner . 

XPNGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

— ■ — Allthai*  **  V  ntlinl.n  a  A  It  4i  TT1  — t.  Ttr _  P  v  1  .  ...  .  ' 


,  Author  of”  Nathalie.”  “  Adfele,”  “  French  Women  of  Letters,”  &c 
A  pleasant  coutnbut  on  to  the  literature  of  the  times.  To  this  tas 


2  vols.  218. 


T*  i  i  . y*,' —  ‘A  .■'"V  “r,r,u"'  wwmii.wb.  au  uub  task  Miss  Kavanagh  has 

brought  knowledge  of  her  subject,  delicacy  of  discrimination,  and  a  genial  humour  which 
makes  her  sketches  pleasant  to  read.”— Atlienceum. 

TRIE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

By  MRS.  OLIPUANT.  ‘'SSS;  CorresP°ade™- 

Mrs.  Oli  pliant  s  Lite  of  Edward  Irving  is  copious,  earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  pastorals  1  ot  only  fully  sketched,  but  exhibited  with  many  broad,  powerful,  und  life¬ 
like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression.”—  Edinburgh  Review. 

TDE-ISSTjE  of  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  An  entirely 

...  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Millais,  bound,  5s.  “A  very  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition 

of  the  interesting  story  of  John  Halifax,  worthy  to  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book 
in  many  households.  —Examiner. 

TTALY under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Sic. 

^  1  TRAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

1  a  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Capt.  C.  E.  Baiuiett-Lennard,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

A  PRODIGAL  SON.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of  “Paul 

Foster’s  Daughter.”  3  vols. 

QL.VVES  of  the  RING ;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

Author  of  “Grandmother’s  Money,”  “  Under  the  Spell,”  Sec.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Slaves  of  the  Ring,’  as  a  story,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  author’s  previous  works.  It  is 
developed  with  great  skill.”— Posh  A  very  good  story  ."—Observer.  “  A  clever  novel.  The 
author  has  the  art  of  exciting  the  reader’s  curiosity  and  keeping  it  alive  to  the  end.” 

Daily  News. 

rPIIE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  3  vols. 

“  *  The  Maroon  ’  will  rank  amongst  Capt.  Reid’s  most  popular  works.”— Athenaeum. 

lY/TAPJON  LESLIE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton,  M.A.  3  vols. 

‘  Marion  Leslie  ’  is  a  story  of  Scottish  life,  told  by  one  who  knows  all  its  characteristics 
well.  It  is  a  genuine,  hearty,  human  story*  lull  of  healthy  and  unflagging  interest..”— Post, 

DAVID  ELGINBROD.  By  George  MacDonald,  M.A., 

Author  of  “  Within  and  Without,”  “  Phantostes,”  &c.  3  vols.  [ Just  ready. 

Hurst  &  Bi.ackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

Now  ready,  Thirty-second  Edition,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved.  1  vol.  handsomely 

bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

TODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1SG3. 

JL-J  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 

“  The  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject.”— Spectator. 

“  A  most  useful  publication.” — Times. 

”  The  best  Peerage  and  Baronetage.”— Messenger. 

Hurst  S:  Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

INTERESTING-  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Each  work  complete  in  one  volume,  os.,  elegantly  printed  and  hound,  and  Illustrated  by 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech.  Birket  Foster,  John  Gilbert, Tennicl,  &c. 

HURST  and  BLACKETTS  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of 

CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS.  Now  comprising  : 


SAM  SLICK’S  NATURE  and  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  CRESCENT  and  the  CROSS. 
NATHALIE.  By  Miss  Kavanagh. 

A  WOMAN’S  THOUGHTS  about  WOMEN. 
By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax.” 

ADAM  GR.A2ME. 

SAM  SLICK’S  WISE  SAWS. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S  POPES. 

A  LIFE  for  a  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“  John  Halifax.” 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 
MARGARET  and  her  BRIDESMAIDS. 


DARIEN.  By  E.  Warburton. 

BURKE’S  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

THE  LAIRD  of  NORLAVV. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  ITALY. 
NOTHING  NEW.  By  theAuthor  of  “  John 
Halifax.” 

LIFE  of  JEANNE  D’ALBRET. 

THE  VALLEY  of  a  HUNDRED  FIRES. 
BURKE’S  ROMANCE  of  the  FORUM. 
ADELE.  By  Miss  Kavanagh. 

STUDIES  from  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“John  Halifax.” 

GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY. 

A  BOOK  about  DOCTORS. 

NO  CHURCH. 


SAM  SLICK’S  OLD  JUDGE. 

“  The  publications  in  this  library  have  all  been  of  good  quality— many  give  information  while 
they  entertain.”— Examiner. 

Hurst  Si  Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month,  3s.  6d. 

COLBURN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE  and  NAVAL 

Vj  and  MILITARY  JOURNAL. 

I  This  Popular  Periodical,  which  has  now  been  established  above  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
embraces  subjects  of  tuchexlensive  variety  and  of  such  powerful  interest  as  must  render  it 
scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  members  ot  those  professions  for  whose 
use  it  is  more  particularly  intended.  Independently  of  a  succession  of  Original  Papers  on  innu¬ 
merable  interesting  Subjects,  Personal  Narratives,  Historical  Incidents,  Correspondence, &e., 
each  number  comprises  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Olheers  of  all  brandies  of  Service, 
Reviews  of  New  Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  involving 
subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  members  of  cither,  lull  Reports  of  Trials  by  Courts-Martial, 
Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  General  Orders,  Circulars,  Promotions,  Appointments, 
Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  &c.,  with  all  the  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence  ol  the  Month. 

“This  is  one  of  the  ablest  und  most  attractive  periodicals  of  winch  the  British  Press  cun  boast, 
presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the  general  as  well  as  the  professional  reader/’ 

w  sODCi 

Horst  fc  Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


ADAM  &  CHAELES  BLACK’S 
NEW  WORKS. 


NEW  SCHOOL  TALE. 

ST.  WINIFRED’S;  or,  the  World  of  School.  Fcp. 

8vo.  cloth, 6s. 6d. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  “  KITTO’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.” 

VOL.  I.  of  a  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  BIBLICAL  LITER- 

ATURE.  Third  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  Lindsay  Alhxandur,  D.D.  ;  assisted  by 
numerous  Contributors.  Super-royal  6vo.  Illustrated  with  Plates,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  20s. 

WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  D.D. 

MACKINTOSH’S  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  New 

Edition.  Edited  by  William  Wiiewell,  D.D. .Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION,  1862. 

BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  New 

Edition,  containing  all  the  New  Boundaries  and  Latest  Discoveries;  a  New  Sketch 
Map  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  America  ;  Kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the 
New  Divisions;  New  Map  of  China,  and  Sketch  Map  of  Mexico;  accompanied  by  an 
Index  of  65,000  Names.  Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  leaves,  £3. 

J.  CRAMPTON,  M.A. 

THE  LUNAR  WORLD  :  its  Scenery,  Motions,  &c. 

By  Rev.  Josiau  Crampton,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Killesher.  Fourth  Thousand,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

[iVeaWy  ready. 

BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN’S  surprising  TRAVELS 

and  ADVENTURES.  Numerous  Illustrations,  18mo.  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

BRUCE’S  TRAVELS  in  ABYSSINIA.  New  Edition. 

5  Illustrations,  and  Portrait  by  C.  A.  Doyle.  Square  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

CASTLE  of  OTRANTO.  By  Horace  Walpole. 

Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  COOK’S  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES. 

Edited  by  John  Baanow,  F.R.S.  Seven  page  Illustrations.  Square  12mo.  gilt  edges,  5s. 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  and  WORK.  A  Series  of 

Meditations.  By  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

CONFESSIONS  of  an  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

By  Thomas  de  Quincey.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

ERIC  ;  or,  Little  by  Little :  a  Tale  of  Roslyn  School. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar.  Sixth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS  to  LILLIPUT.  Illus- 

trated.  Fcp.  8vo.  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

GUTHRIE’S  GOSPEL  in  EZEKIEL.  Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  morocco  antique,  15s. 

GUTHRIE’S  WAY  to  LIFE.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  os. 
JULIAN  HOME  :  a  Tale  of  College  Life.  By  Rev. 

F.  W.  Farrar.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

KITTO’S  HISTORY  of  PALESTINE.  Numerous 

Wood  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

LAMARTINE’S  LIFE  of  MARY  STUART.  With 

Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

MACAULAY’S  BIOGRAPHIES  of  BUNYAN,  AT- 

TEKBUKY,  GOLDSMITH,  JOHNSON,  and  PITT.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MY  SCHOOLS  and  SCHOOLMASTERS;  or,  the 

Story  of  My  Education.  By  Hugh  Miller.  Tenth  Edition,  7s.  Gd. 

PARKS  TRAVELS  in  AFRICA.  Nine  page  Illus¬ 

trations.  Square  12mo.  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

POETRY  and  POETS  of  BRITAIN.  By  Daniel 

Scrymoeoor.  Post  8vo.  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Illustrated  by  C.  A.  Doyle. 

Square  12mo.  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


SCOTT’S  POEMS.  Large  Illustrated  Edition,  1  vol. 

mer,  Foster,  and  Gilbert,  cloth, 

Author’s  Edition. 


super-royal  8vo.  toned  paper,  with  60  illustrations  by  Turner,  Foster,  and  Gilbert,  cloth, 
gilt,  31s.  6d.  ;  morocco,  42s. 

SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

]2mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

The  TALES  of  a  GRANDFATHER.  By  Sir 

■Walter  Scott,  Bart.  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  gilt  edges,  15s. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

COMPLETE  SETS. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION.  100  page  Woodcuts. 

5  vols.  royal  Svo.  42s. 

THE  CABINET  EDITION.  With  Vignettes.  25 

vol  8.  fcp.  8 vo.  £3  10s. 

THE  EDITION  of  1847.  With  Frontispiece.  48 

vols.  fep.  Svo.  £6  10s. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  48  vols. 

fep.  8vo.  £10  10s. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.  With  204  Steel  Plates. 

25  vols.  8vO.  £12  12s. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

— — * - 


The  following  Works  are  Now  Ready : 

SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By  Dr.  G.  G. 

Gervinos,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Translated,  under  the  Author’s  Superintendence,  by 
F.  E.  Bennett.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  24s.  {.This day. 

THE  NEW  FOREST ;  its  History  and  its  Scenery. 

By  John  R.  Wise.  With  62Illustrationsby  WalterCrane,  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton.  A 
New  Map  of  the  Forest  and  Geological  Sections.  Small  4to.  printed  on  toned  paper, 
and  superbly  bound,  £l  Is. 

WATERLOO :  the  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

A  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George  Hooper,  Author  of  “  The  Italian  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  General  Bonaparte.”  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  Volume  VI. 

Comprising  964  pages.  24  Large  Illustrations  by  John  Everett  Millais,  Frederick 
Leighton,  Richard  Doyle,  Frederick  Walker,  and  Frederick  Sandys.  With  numerous 
Small  Vignette  Drawings.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

JOURNAL  of  a  POLITICAL  MISSION  to  AFGHAN- 

I STAN  in  1857.  With  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  People.  By  H.  W.  Bellew, 
Surgeon  to  the  Mission.  With  8  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

LIFE  in  NATURE.  By  James  Hinton,  Author  of 

“  Man  and  his  Dwelling  Place,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


TEN  YEARS  in  the  UNITED  STATES :  being  an 

Englishman’s  Views  of  Men  and  Things  in  the  North  and  South.  By  D.  W.  Mitchell. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

LOST  AMONG  the  AFFGHANS:  Being  the  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  John  Campbell  (otherwise  Feringhee  Baeha)  amongst  the  WildTribes  of 
Central  Asia.  Related  by  Himself  to  Hubert  Oswald  Fry.  With  Portrait.  Post8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SISTERHOODS  in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

With  Notices  of  some  Charitable  Sisterhoods  in  the  Romish  Church.  By  Margaret 
Goodman,  Author  of  “Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy.”  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  GOD.  By  the  Venerable 

Archdeacon  Evans,  Author  of  “  The  Rectory  of  Valehead,”  ffcc.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  MR.  TENNYSON’S  “  IN 

MEMORIAM.”  By  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

AFTER  DARK.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 

“  The  Woman  in  White,”  &c.  Library  Edition,  with  5  niustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  Reprinted  from  the 

“  Cornhill  Magazine.”  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

OUR  LAST  YEARS  in  INDIA.  By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Speid, 

Post8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  CAPTAIN  GRONOW. 

Related  by  Himself.  Second  Edition.  Witli  4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

STUDIES  in  ANIMAL  LIFE.  By  George  Henry 

Lewes,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Goethe,”  “  Seaside  Studies,”  “  Physiology  of  Common 
Life,”  &c. 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION  and  its  INFLUENCE 

on  the  CHARACTER  and  HAPPINESS  of  WOMEN.  By  Emily  Shirreff,  one  of  the 
Authors  of  “  Thoughts  on  Self-Culture.”  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


NEW  JUVENILE  WORKS. 


STORIES  of  OLD ;  or,  Bible  Narratives  suited  to  the 

Capacity  of  Young  Children.  By  Caroline  Hadley. 

FIRST  SERIES.  — OLD  TESTAMENT.  With  7  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

SECOND  SERIES.— NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  7  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

***  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


CHILDREN’S  SAYINGS  ;  or,  Early  Life  at  Home. 

With  4  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Square  16mo.  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


IN  A  MINUTE. 

I  DON’T  LIKE. 

I  CAN’T  DO  IT. 

I  CAN  DO  IT. 

I  WILL — I  WON’T. 


Contents: 

I  QUITE  FORGOT. 

I  DID  NOT  MEAN  TO  DO  IT. 
IT  DOES  NOT  MATTER. 

I  DID  NOT  DO  IT. 

I  DON’T  CARE. 


TUFLONGBO’S  JOURNEY  in  SEARCH  of  OGRES. 

With  an  Account  of  his  Early  Life,  and  How  his  Shoes  got  Worn  Out.  By  Holme  Lee. 
With  6  Illustrations  by  Sanderson.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LEGENDS  from  FAIRY  LAND.  With  8  Illustra¬ 

tions  by  H.  Sanderson.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  of  TUF- 

LONGBO  and  his  ELFIN  COMPANY  in  their  JOURNEY  with  LITTLE  CONTENT 
through  the  ENCHANTED  FOREST.  With  8  Hlustrations  by  W.  Sharpe.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  extra,-3s.  6d. 


SHILLING  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  FICTION. 

NEW  ISSUE  (THIRD.) 

WHEAT  and  TARES.  Reprinted  from  “  Fraser’s 

Magazine:” 

AMBERHILL.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe. 

YOUNG  SINGLETON.  By  Talbot  Gwynne. 

A  LOST  LOVE.  By  Ashford  Owen. 

***  The  List  of  Fifteen  Volumes  previously  published  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


MR.  NEWBY’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  COMMANDER.  By 

C.  F.  Armstrong,  Author  of  “  The  Two  Midshipmen,”  “  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger.” 

“  A  glorious  book  for  Christmas  and  the  new  year.  It  is  as  full  of  spirit  and  incident  as  a  rich 
Christmas  pudding  is  full  of  brandy  and  plums.”— Daily  Post . 

SCAPEGRACE  at  SEA  ;  or,  Soldiers  at  Sea 

and  Sailors  on  Shore.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cavendish.”  Second  Edition. 

“  It  will  be  the  talk  of  the  clubs,  chatted  over  by  the  ladies,  and  universally  read  for  its  fun 
and  caustic  satire.  Among  naval  and  military  men  it  will  cause  a  sensation .— Advertiser. 

CHRISTMAS  at  the  CROSS  KEYS.  A  Tale. 

By  Kenner  Deene,  Author  of  “The  Dull  Stone  House,”  with  Illustrations  by  the  Elder 
Dorrington,  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MISTAKES  of  a  LIFE.  By  Mrs. 

Hubback,  Author  of  “  The  Wife’s  Sister,”  “  The  Old  Vicarage,”  &c.  [77«'s  day. 


On  Monday,  Dec.  22,  will  be  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  24s. 

LIFE  IN  NORMANDY. 

Sketches  of  French  Fishing,  Farming,  Cooking,  Natural  History, 
and  Politics,  Drawn  from  Nature. 

By  an  ENGLISH  RESIDENT. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS.  LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 


MESSRS. 

SEELEY,  JACKSON,  &  HALL! DAY 

Are  now  Publishing  : 

HORiE  APOCALYPTICiE.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  B.  Eluott.M.A.  The  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged,  with 
38  Illustrations.  4  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £2  16s. 

Of  this  Edition  the  Author  writes:— “  Regarding  it  as  my  final  revision,  I  have  made  it  very 
carefully;  adding  wherever  I  thought  addition  desirable;  improving  the  argument  where  such 
improvement  seemed  to  be  needed,  and  correcting  on  one  or  two  points,  where  mature 
reflection  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  had  convinced  me  of  the  propriety  of  such  cor¬ 
rection.” 

Of  the  general  argument  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen  wrote:— “That,  in  his  judgment,  if  the 
proof  of  design  arising  out  of  the  coincidences  there  traced  between  the  prophecy  and  history 
were  deemed  insufficient,  all  idea  of  proof  from  circumstantial  evidence  must  be  laid  aside." 

And  the  Times  remarked,  Nov.  3, 1859,  that  “The  ‘Horse’  of  Mr.  Elliott  does  credit  to  the 
theology  of  the  age.” 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  at  ST.  REAL:  a  Tale 

for  Schoolboys.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  E.  de  Pressense. 
With  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

III 

SUNDAY  ECHOES  in  WEEKDAY  HOURS. 

By  Mrs.  Carey  Brock,  Author  of  “  Home  Memories.”  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Crown  3vo.  cloth,  5s. 

IV 

THE  GOSPEL  in  MADAGASCAR:  a  Brief 

History  of  Christian  Missions  in  that  Island.  With  Engravings,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CRAGSTONE  COTTAGE  ;  or,  Life  in  the 

Country.  By  the  Author  of  “  Indoor  Plants,”  “  Birds  and  Flowers,”  &c. 
With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“We  advise  our  readers  who  are  parents,  or  who  have  young  persons  around  them  in  whom 
they  take  an  interest,  to  make  a  present  to  them  of  ‘  Oragstone  Cottage.’  ” —Clerical  Journal. 

VI 

RAGGED  LIFE  in  EGYPT.  By  Miss 

M.  L.  Whately.  With  6  Engravings,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  opened  a  more  charming  little  book  than  Miss  Whately's 
‘  Ragged  Life  in  Egypt.’  "—The  Book  and  its  Mission. 

VII 

MOTHERS  in  COUNCIL;  or,  Scripture  Light 

on  Home  Questions.  By  the  Author  of  “Plain  Words  about  Sickness.” 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  This  volume  is  a  storehouse,  not  only  of  wise  counsels,  but  of  telling  facts.”— Record. 

VIII 

THE  MOUNTAIN  REFUGE  :  a  Tale  of 

the  Vaudois.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  well-told  tale,  founded  on  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
intensely  interesting.”— Clerical  Journal. 

THE  SECOND  MOTHER  :  her  Trials  and 

Joys.  By  Mrs.  Geldart,  Author  of  “  Strength  in  Weakness.”  With 
Portrait,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  very  pretty  and  interesting  recital  of  the  trials  which  stepmothers  have  to  undergo.  It  is 
true  to  life,  and  well  written.”— At henceum. 

THE  MORE  EXCELLENT  WAY  ;  or, 

Links  in  Love’s  Chain  :  an  Exposition  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 
British  Soldier  in  India.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

“  A  very  good  and  readable  book,  well  suited  for  Sunday  use.”—  English  Churchman : 

XI 

WATERS  from  the  SANCTUARY:  Stories 

Suggested  by  the  Services  of  the  Church.  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  Cd.  [Just  ready. 

XII 

FIRST  STEP  in  LIFE:  Tales  for  the  Young. 

By  Mrs.  Geldart,  Author  of  “  Strength  in  Weakness.”  With  Frontispiece, 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

XIII 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  SPIRIT  in  the 

WORD  :  Facts  gathered  from  a  Thirty  Years’  Ministry.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Champneys,  M.A.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Vicar  of  St.Pancras.  Small  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

XIV 

PERILS  AMONG  the  HEATHEN;  or, 

Incidents  of  Missionary  Life.  With  a  Preface  by  (he  Rev.  J.  Ridgeway,  M.A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Crown  8vo.  6  En¬ 
gravings,  cloth,  5s. 

SEELEY,  JACKSON,  &  HALLIDAY,  54  FLEET  STREET. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

- * - 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT :  his  PRINCIPAL 

SPEECHES  and  ADDRESSES :  with  an  Introduction  giving  some  Outlines  of  his 
Character.  Portrait.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

n 

THE  BISHOP  of  LONDON’S  CHARGE  to  his 

CLERGY,  Dec.  2,  1862.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  2s. 


Ill 

FOUR  YEARS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  Their  Forests,  Rivers,  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields,  and 
Resources  for  Colonization.  By  Comr.  Mayne,  R.N.  Map  and  20  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 


IV 

REMAINS  of  ARTHUR  HALLAM.  With  Preface 

and  Memoir.  Portrait.  Ecp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

V 

GROTE’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  8  vols. 
Portrait  and  Maps.  8vo. 

VI 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  JEWISH 

CHURCH. — Abraham  to  Samuel.  By  Canon  Stanley,  D.D.  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.  16s. 


VII 

THE  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  of  the 

ANCIENT  WORLD  ;  or,  the  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Assyria,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Chaldrea,  Media,  and  Persia.  By  Professor  Rawlinson.  With  Map  and  230 
Illustrations.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  16s. 

VIII 

THE  TAEPING  REBELLION  in  CHINA;  from 

Information  collected  on  the  Spot.  By  Comr.  Brine,  R.N.  With  7  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

IX 

HISTORY  Of  the  MODERN  STYLES  of  ARCHI¬ 

TECTURE.  By  James  Fbroosson.  With  310  Illustrations.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


X 

TRAVELS  in  PERU  and  INDIA,  for  the  purpose 

of  collecting  Cinchona  Plants,  and  introducing  Bark  into  India.  By  Clements  R. 
Markham.  With  2  Maps  and  15  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 


XI 

GONGORA :  an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Age  of 

Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain.  With  Translations.  By  Archdeacon  Chorton.  Portrait. 
2  vols.  small  8vo.  15s. 

XII 

WILD  WALES:  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

By  Georob  Borrow.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  30s. 

XIII 

LIVES  of  GEORGE  and  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

Forming  the  Third  Volume  of  Mr.  Smiles’  “  Lives  of  British  Engineers.”  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

XIV 

FIVE  MONTHS  on  the  YANG-TSZE,  with  a 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters.  By  Capt.  T.  W. 
Blackiston,  R.A.  With  Maps  and  24  Illustrations.  8vo.  18s. 


XV 

COLLECTED  PAPERS  in  PROSE  and  VERSE 

(Original  and  Reprinted).  By  Mrs.  Grote.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

XVI 

RUINED  CITIES  WITHIN  NUMIDIAN  and 

CARTHAGINIAN  TERRITORIES.  By  Nathan  Davis.  Map  and  12  Illustrations. 
8vo.  16s. 

XVII 

ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the  19th  CENTURY, 

1800-15.  By  General  Sir  Edward  Cost.  Vols.  land  2.  (To  be  completed  in  4  vols.) 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

XVIII 

HANDBOOK  to  the  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS  of 

ENGLAND Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Lincoln.  With  90  Hlustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  18s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  WORKS. 

- ♦ - 

THE  WEATHER-BOOE:  a  Manual  of  Prac- 

tical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzroy.  8vo.  with  16  Diagrams  on 
Wood,  15s. 


THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George 

Hartwig,  Author  of  “  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.”  With  8  Chromoxy¬ 
lographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 


GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA,  principally  in  the  District  South-East  of  Adelaide.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Woods,  F.G.S.  With  38  Woodcut  Illustrations,  8vo.  14s. 


THE  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON :  a  Narrative 

of  a  Three  Years’  Residence  in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B., 
H.M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  2  Maps  and  above 
ICO  Illustrations  in  Tints  and  on  Wood.  [Just  ready. 


LOWER  BRITTANY  and  the  BIBLE,  its 

Priests  and  People;  with  Notes  on  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  in  France.  By 
James  Bromfield.  Post  8vo.  [ In  a  few  days. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT’S  FARMS;  an 

Agricultural  Memoir  of  the  late  PRINCE  CONSORT.  Prepared,  with  the 
Sanction  and  Permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  J.  C.  Morton.  4to.  with 
numerous  Illustrations.  [ Nearly  ready. 


THE  STORY  of  a  SIBERIAN  EXILE. 

By  M.  Rufin  Pietrowski.  Followed  by  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Events  in 
Poland.  Translated  from  the  French.  Post  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 


HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  in 

EUROPE  in  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.D. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  [In  January. 


THE  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA 

Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Natal.  Part  I.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo.  6s. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  SUPERNATURAL 

in  all  AGES  and  NATIONS,  in  all  CHURCHES,  CHRISTIAN  and  PAGAN. 
Demonstrating  a  Universal  Faith.  By  William  Howitt.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

[In  January. 


PROBLEMS  in  HUMAN  NATURE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Morning  Clouds,”  the  “  Afternoon  of  Life,”  and  “  The  Romance 
of  a  Dull  Life.”  Post  8vo.  5s. 


THE  CHORALE-BOOK  for  ENGLAND. 

The  Hymns  translated  from  the  German  by  C.  Winkworth  ;  the  Tunes  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  10s.  6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY 

ofthe  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES :  being  the  “  Practical  French 
and  English  Dictionary,”  condensed  by  the  Author.  Square  l8mo.  5s. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ANNUAL  for  1863. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole;  with  a  Coloured  Illustration  by  John 
Leech.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


SOLUTIONS  of  QUESTIONS  in  ARITH¬ 
METIC  by  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  By  Walter  M'Leod,  F.R.G.S.,  Royal 
Military  Asylum,  Chelsea.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL 

FORCES.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


SIR  B.  C.  BRODIE’S  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

INQUIRIES.  PartI.  Essays  intended  to  Illustrate  some  Points  in  the  Phy¬ 
sical  and  Moral  History  of  Man.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 


TALES  and  STORIES  by  the  Author  of 

“  Amy  Herbert.”  Collective  Edition,  each  Work  complete  in  a  single  Volume. 
10  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  44s.  6d. ;  boards,  34s.  6d.  Each  of  the  Ten 
Works  may  also  be  had  separately. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- 0 - 

A  SELECTION  from  the  POEMS  of  ROBERT 

BROWNING,  lvol.fcp.8vo.  [This  day. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH ;  a  Biography.  By 

John  Forster.  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

[On  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Lever’s  New  Work. 

BARRINGTON.  By  Charles  Lever.  With 

2G  Illustrations.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  Ms.  [Next  week. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  Agnes  Tremorne.” 

THE  COST  of  a  SECRET.  By  Isabella 

Blagden.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  [On  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  New  Work. 

ORLEY  FARM.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  22s. 

***  A  new  Issue  is  now  ready. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.  By  Charles 

DICKENS.  A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by 
Marcus  Stone.  1  vol.  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

TAXATION :  Its  Levy  and  Expenditure  Past 

and  Future.  Being  an  Enquiry  into  our  Financial  Policy.  By  Sir  S.  Morton 
Peto,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Finsbury.  Demy  8vo. 

THE  HISTORY  and  PLEASANT  CHRONI- 

CLE  of  LITTLE  JEHAN  DE  SAINTRE  and  of  the  LADY  of  the  FAIR 
COUSINS.  Now  done  into  English  by  Alexander  Vance,  Author  of  “  Romantic 
Episodes  of  Chivalric  and  Mediaeval  France.”  Post8vo.  10s.  6d.  [On  Wednesday. 

Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of  1857. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  OBSERVA- 

TIONAL  SEISMOLOGY ;  as  Developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  of  the  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  to 
Investigate  the  Circumstances  of  the  Great  Earthquake  of  December  1857. 
By  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  &c.  Published  by  the 
Authority  and  with  the  Aid  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  2  vols.  royal  8vo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and  Wood,  and  Maps.  [Now  ready. 

A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  in  UMBRIA  and 

the  MARCHES  of  ANCONA.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s. 

THE  GANGES  and  the  SEINE  :  Scenes  on 

the  Banks  of  Both.  By  Sidney  Laman  Blanchard.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK  from 

PORTSMOUTH  to  the  PEIHO.  Edited  by  Walter  White.  I  vol. 
post  8vo.  5s. 

THE  DUTIES  of  MAN.  By  Joseph  Mazzini. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  7s. 

MARIETTA  :  A  Novel.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope,  Author  of  “  La  Beata,”  See.  Second  Edition,  1  vol. 
post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

FRANCATELLI’S  ROYAL  CONFEC- 

TIONER.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Containing  “  Mrs.  Perkins’  Ball,”  “Dr.  Birch,”  and  “Our  Street.”  1vol. 
square  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

LAST  POEMS.  By  Elizabeth  Barkett 

Browning.  Second  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Gs. 

ST.  CLEMENT’S  EYE  ;  a  Drama.  By 

Henry  Taylor,  Author  of  “Philip  Van  Artevelde,”  “Edwin  the  Fair,”  &c. 
I’cp.  8vo.  5s. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great. 

HISTORY  of  FRIEDRICH  the  SECOND, 

called  FREDERICK  the  GREAT.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  Third  Edition,  with  Portraits  audM'aps,  40s.  Vol.  Ill.  with  Portrait  and 
Maps,  demy  Svo.  20s. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Third  Edition,  2vols.  demy  Svo.  34s. 

PICTURES  of  GERMAN  LIFE  in  the  15th, 

Ifith,  and  17th  CENTURIES.  By  Herr  Freytag,  Author  of  “Debit  and 
Credit.”  Translated  by  Mrs.  Malcolm.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

A  MEMOIR  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By 

H.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  With  Index,  demy  8vo.  15s. 

THE  ENGLISH  at  HOME.  Second  Series. 

By  Alphonse  Esquiros.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

UP  the  NILE  and  HOME  AGAIN.  A 

Handbook  for  Travellers  and  a  Travel-book  for  the  Library.  By  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  E.S.A.  With  100  Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author, 
post  8vo.  16s. 

THE  WHIST-PLAYER:  the  Laws  and 

Practice  of  Short  Whist.  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Colonel  Blyth.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  printed  in  Colours.  Second  Edition,  imp.  16mo.  5s. 
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London  and  Cambridge. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  LIST. 

- * - 

Handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  Initial  Letters,  and  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  5s. 

SCRIPTURE  SONNETS.  By  Mrs.  Henry 

Bruce. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

ON  CLERICAL  SUBSCRIPTION:  an  In- 

quiry  into  the  Position  of  the  Church  and  the  Clergy.  In  reference,  I.  To  the 
Articles;  II.  To  the  Liturgy ;  III.  To  the  Canons  and  Statutes.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hebert,  M.A. 

***  This  work  contains  verbatim  Dr.  Lushington's  Judgment,  delivered  June  25, 
1862,  with  the  Passages  cited. 


Cheaper  Edition,  Third  Thousand,  8vo.  cloth,  with  Portrait,  10s.  Gd. 

MEMOIR  of  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  late 

Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  his  Sister, 
Jessie  Aitken  Wilson. 

“  A  worthy  record  of  the  earth-story  of  one  of  God’s  true  angel-men.”— Nonconformist. 


2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 

HISTORY  of  FREDERICK  the  SECOND, 

EMPEROR  of  the  ROMANS.  From  Chronicles  and  Documents  published 
within  the  last  Ten  Years.  By  T.L.  KrNGTON,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Inner  Temple. 

“The  merits  of  this  book  are  real  and  sterling . shows  real  power  without  extravagance. 

Mr.  Kington  allows  an  understanding  of  the  time  with  which  he  has  immediately  to  do  ;  he 
shows  a  full  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  man  of  whom  he  writes  without  any  foolish  hero- 

worship . When  he  stops  to  take  a  general  view  of  a  period,  its  events  and  its  actors,  he 

produces  passages  of  much  truth  and  vigour,  rising  often  into  genuine  eloquence.” 

Saturday  Review. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  in  the  HIGHLANDS; 

and  Thoughts  about  Art.  By  P.  G.  Hambrton. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

18mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  morocco,  7s.  Gd. ;  extra,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SIXTH  THOUSAND  of  the  BOOK  of 

PRAISE.  From  the  best  English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
Roundell  Palmer.  With  a  Vignette  by  T.  Woolner. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. ;  half-morocco,  10s.  6d. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  and  COLOURS  of 

GOOD  and  EVIL;  with  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Vignette  of  Woolner’s  Statue  of 
Lord  Bacon. 

***  The  Second  Edition  of  the  Small-Paper  Size  (Golden  Treasury  Series)  will  be 

ready  immediately. 

“  Mr.  Wright  has  edited  the  present  edition  of  the  Essays  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  merit 

and  fame— in  a  word,  as  an  English  classic  ought  to  be  edited . The  printing  is  worthy  of 

the  editing  ;  and  the  work  is,  in  type,  paper,  and  binding,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the 
valuable  series  to  which  it  belongs.”— Daily  News. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

18mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  morocco,  7s.  Gd. ;  extra,  10s.  6d. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  THOUSAND  of  the 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  the  BEST  SONGS  and  LYRICAL  POEMS  in 
the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  F.  T.  Palgkave. 
With  a  Vignette  by  T.  Woollier. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

18mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.  ;  morocco,  7s.  Gd. ;  extra,  10s.  6d. 

THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND  of  the  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  GARLAND  from  the  BEST  POETS.  Selected  and  Arranged  bv 
Coventry  Patmore.  With  a  Vignette  by  T.  Woolner. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

]8mo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd.;  morocco,  7s.  Gd. ;  extra,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  from  this 

World  to  that  which  is  to  Come.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  a  Vignette  bv 
W.  Holman  Hunt. 

♦ 


Large-Paper  Copies,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. ;  half-morocco,  10s.  Gd. ; 
with  Map  and  Illustrations,  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

YITI :  an  Account  of  a  Government  Mission  to 

the  Vitian  or  Fijian  Group  of  Islands.  By  Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 

“  We  can  warmly  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers.”— Athenceum. 

“It  contains  a  mass  of  curious  information  respecting  a  country  but  little  known,  and 
islanders  who,  some  day  or  other,  seem  destined  to  become  honourable  members  of  the  Pacific 
community . Dr.  Seemun’B  book  may  be  warmly  commended  to  public  perusal.”— Observer. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 

DIALOGUES  between  a  CLERGYMAN  and 

LAYMAN  on  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Marylebone. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  leaves,  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the 

PHILIPPIANS.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen;  formerly  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 


Sixth  Thousand,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  gilt  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  LADY  of  LA  GARAYE.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Norton.  Dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette. 

Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

COUNSELS  of  an  INVALID:  Letters  on 

Religious  Subjects.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Witli  Vignette  Portrait,  engraved 
*■  by  G.  B.  Shaw. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


DAILY  SERVICES  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND.  Complete  in  1  portable  Volume.  A  New  Edition,  with  References 
to  the  b«mday  Lessons.  With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Crown  8 vo.  with  Rubrics,  in  roan,  12s.;  in  morocco,  18s. 

***  An  Edition  on  thick  paper,  2  vols.  morocco,  £1  10s. 

DAILY  STEPS  TOWARDS  HEAVEN.  A 

small  Pocket  Volume,  containing  a  few  Practical  Thoughts  on  the  Gospel 
History,  with  Texts  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  commencing  with  Advent. 
I  hirteenth  Edition.  Roan,  2s.  Gd.;  morocco,  4s.  6d. 

***  A  Large-Type  Edition  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  square  crown  8vo.  cloth 

antique,  5s. 

A  PLAIN  COMMENTARY  on  the  FOUR 

HOLY  GOSPELS,  intended  chiefly  for  Devotional  Reading.  7  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  £1  8s.  Gd.;  strongly  bound,  £2  2s. 

A  PLAIN  COMMENTARY  on  the  BOOK 

of  PSALMS,  chiefly  grounded  on  the  Fathers.  For  the  Use  of  Families.  2  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  6d.;  strongly  bound,  14s. 

ANCIENT  COLLECTS  and  other  PRAYERS, 

Selected  for  Devotional  Use  from  various  Rituals,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Collects  in  the  Prayer  Book.  By  William  Bright,  M.A  ,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxiord,  Author  of  “  A  History  of  the  Church,”  &c.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged,  fcp.  8v®.  in  red  and  black,  on  toned  paper,  antique  cloth,  red  edges,  5s. 

***  Kept  also  in  a  variety  of  elegant  bindings. 


OXFORD  EDITIONS  OF  DEVOTIONAL 

WORKS- 

IMITATION  of  CHRIST.  Four  Books.  By 

Thomas  a  ICempis.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  handsomely  printed  in  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignettes  and  red  borders,  cloth,  5s.;  antique  calf,  red  edges,  10s.  Gd. 

LAUD’S  DEVOTIONS.  The  Private  Devo¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Martvr.  A  New 
and  revised  Edition,  with  Translations  to  the  Latin  Prayers.  Handsomely 
printed,  with  Vignettes  and  red  lines.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  antique,  5s.;  bound,  10s.  Gd. 

WILSON’S  SACRA  PRIVATA.  The  Private 

Meditations,  Devotions,  and  Prayers  of  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Wilson.  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of-Sodor  and  Man.  Now  first  printed  entire.  From  the  original  MSS. 
Fcp.  Svo.  antique  cloth,  4s. 

ANDREWES’  DEVOTIONS.  Devotions.  By 

the  Right  Rev.  LaunceloT  Andrewes,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Translated 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  arranged  anew.  Fcp.  Svo.,  antique  cloth,  5s. ; 
antique  calf,  red  edges,  10s.  Gd. 

SPINCKES’  DEVOTIONS.  True  Church  of 

England  Man’s  Companion  in  the  Closet;  or,  a  Complete  Manual  of  Private 
Devotions,  collected  from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Nathaniel  Spinckes.  Fcp.  8vo.  floriated  borders,  cloth  antique, 
price  4s. 

***  The  above  set  of  Five  Volumes,  in  neat  grained  calf  binding,  £2  2s. 

TAYLOR’S  HOLY  LIVING.  The  Rule  and 

Exercises  of  Holy  Living.  By  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  which  are  described 
the  means  and  instruments  of  obtaining  every  virtue,  and  the  remedies  against 
every  vice.  Antique  cloth,  4s. 

TAYLOR’S  HOLY  DYING.  The  Rule  and 

Exercises  of  Holy  Dying.  By  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  which  are  described 
the  means  and  instruments  of  preparing  ourselves  and  others  respectively  for  a 
blessed  death,  &c.  Antique  cloth,  4s. 

***  Kept  also  in  various  bindings. 


CHURCH  POETRY. 

By  the  Rev.  J OHN  KEBLE. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  Thoughts  in 

Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays  throughout  the  Year. 

8vo.  Edition — Large  type,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  21s.;  antique 
calf,  18s. 

Fcp.  Svo.  Edition— Cloth,  7s.  Gd. ;  morocco,  10s.  Gd.;  morocco  by  Hayday,  Ids.; 
antique  calf,  12s. 

ISmo.  Edition — Cloth,  Gs. ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

32mo.  Edition— Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  plain,  5s. ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  8s. 

Cheap  Edition — Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  bound,  2s. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Thoughts  in  Verse 

for  Christian  Children. 

Fcp.  Edition— Cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  morocco,  10s.  Gd. ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  15s. ;  antique 
calf,  12s. 

32mo.  Edition — Cloth,  3s.  Gd.;  morocco,  plain,  5s.;  morocco  by  Hayday,  8s. 

Cheap  Edition— Cloth,  ls.6d. ;  bound,  2s. 

B,j  the  Bev.  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 

THE  CATHEDRAL.  32mo.  with  Engravings, 

price  4s.  Gd.;  fcp.  Svo.  Eighth  Edition,  7s.  Gd. 

THOUGHTS  in  PAST  YEARS.  The  Sixth 

Edition,  with  several  new  Poems,  32mo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

THE  BAPTISTERY;  or,  the  Way  of  Eternal 

Life.  32mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

*v*  The  above  Three  Volumes,  uniform,  neatly  bound  in  morocco,  32mo.  18s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOLAR.  Fcp.  8vo. 

10s.  Gd. ;  32mo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

THE  SEVEN  DAYS  ;  or,  the  Old  and  New 

Creation.  Fcp.  Svo.  New  Edition,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


THE  CHILD’S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  Hymns 

for  every  Sunday  and  Holyday  throughout  the  Year.  Cheap  Edition,  ISmo. 
cloth,  Is. ;  limp  morocco,  3s.  6d. 

FLORUM  SACRA.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Hunt 

Smyttan.  Second  Edition,  16mo.  Is. 

CHRISTIAN  BALLADS  and  POEMS.  By 

the  Rev.  A.C.  Coxe.  ISmo.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additions,  just  published,  3s.; 
morocco,  6s. ;  calf  antique,  7s.  Gd. 

MORNING  THOUGHTS.  By  a  Clergyman. 

Suggested  by  the  Second  Lessons  for  the  Daily  Morning  Service  throughout  the 
Year.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  each  5s. 


TALES  ILLUSTRATING  CHURCH  HIS- 

TORY _ America  and  our  Colonies: — 1.  The  Chief’s  Daughter.  2.  The 

Convert  of  Massachusetts.  3.  Wolfingham.  4.  The  Catechumens  of  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  Coast.  5.  Rose  and  Minnie. 

Fcp.  Svo.,  with  a  Frontispiece  to  each  Tale,  cloth  extra,  each  5s. 

ENGLAND.  Vol.  I.  The  Early  Period:  —  1.  The  Cave  in 

the  Hills;  or,  Ciecilius  Viriathus.  2.  The  Alleluia  Battle;  or,  Pelagianism  in 
Britain.  3.  Wild  Scenes  amongst  the  Celts : — No.  1.  The  Penitent ;  No.  2.  The 
Fugitive.  4.  The  Rivals;  a  Tale  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  5.  The  Black 
Danes. 

ENGLAND.  Vol.  II.  The  Medieval  Period: — 1.  The 

Forsaken;  or,  The  Times  of  St.  Dunstan.  2.  Aubrey  De  L’Orne;  or,  The 
Times  of  St.  Anselm.  3.  Alice  of  Fobbing;  or,  The  Times  of  Jack  Straw 
and  Wat  Tyler.  4.  Walter  the  Armourer;  or.  The  Interdict:  a  Tale  of  the 
Times  of  King  John.  5.  Agnes  Martin ;  or,  The  Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 


AN  ATTEMPT  to  DISCRIMINATE  the 

STYLES  of  ARCHITECTURE  in  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and  Homan  Orders.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Rickman,  F.S.A.  Sixth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  chiefly  Historical, 
by  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  Now  ready,  the  Sixth  Edition,  Svo.  with  many 
Plates,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  O.  Jewitt,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  2ls. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  DOMESTIC  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  in  ENGLAND,  with  numerous  Illustrations  of  Existing  Remains 
from  Original  Drawings.  From  William  I.  to  Henry  VIII.  By  the  late 
T.  Hudson  Turner,  and  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.  4  vols.  8vo.  with  400  Engravings 
and  a  General  Index,  £3  12s. 

“People  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  Gothic  ever  was  a  prevalent  civil  style.  Mr.  Parker’s 
beautiful  volumes  on  English  Domestic  Architecture  come  in  most  opportunely  to  drive  away 
this  error.  Ilis  book  opens  to  us  a  vast  store  of  exquisite  remains  of  medieval  civil  architecture 
still  existing  in  our  own  country,  and  gives  some  glimpses  of  the  far  richer  stoves  which  exist  in 
other  lands.”  The  popular  ignorance  of  this  subject  is  truly  amazing.  Our  land  is  still  studded 
with  beautiful  fragments  of  mediasval  domestic  art;  only  the  difficulty  is,  to  make  people  believe 
that  they  are  domostic ."—National  Revieiv,  January,  1860. 

“  It  is  a  work  of  thorough  research  and  first-  rate  authority  on  a  deeply  interesting  and 
important  subject.”— Saturday  Review,  Nov.  26,  1859. 

ANCIENT  ARMOUR  and  WEAPONS  in 

EUROPE.  By  John  Hewitt,  Member  of  the  Archreological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain.  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  comprising  the  Period  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  completing  the  work,  £1  12s. 

Also  Vol.  I.,  from  the  Iron  Period  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century, I8s. 

The  work  complete,  3  vols.  8vo.  £2  10s. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  Second 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  ■with  170  Illustrations,  and  a  Glossarial  Index. 

Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  lettered,  5s, 

“  The  attention  which  of  late  years  has  been  given  to  Gothic  Architecture,  especially  by  men 
who  are  not  professional  architects,  renders  necessary  some  sure  and  safe  guide  to  the  study  of 
the  art.  Such  a  book  is  that  by  Mr.  Barker,  a  second  edition  of  which  has  just  made  its 
appearance.  The  new  matter  and  illustrations,  incorporated  with  the  old,  combine  to  make  it 
the  most  comprehensive  and  practically  useful  treatise  upon  the  subject  whicli  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  desirous  of  being  taught  the  principles  of  Gothic  structure.  It  was  written, 
as  the  author  says,  not  so  much  ‘  for  architects  as  for  their  employers,  the  gentry  and  clergy  of 
England.’  "—Art  Journal, 


OUR  ENGLISH  HOME:  its  Early  History 

and  Progress.  With  Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic  Inventions.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“It  contains  the  annals  of  our  English  civilization,  and  all  about  our  progress  in  social  and 
domestic  matters— how  we  came  to  be  the  family  and  people  which  tve  are.  All  this  forms  a 
book  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  our  domestic  history  is  written  not  only  with  great  research, 
but  also  with  much  spirit  and  liveliness.’’— Christian  Remembrancer, 


ESSAY  on  the  MILITARY  ARCHITEC- 

TURE  of  the  MIDDLE  ACES.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Violet-Ie- 
Duc,  by  M.  Macdermott,  Esq.,  Architect.  With  the  151  Original  French 
Engravings.  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

“  We  commend  the  research,  philosophical  spirit,  and  erudition  of  the  author,  who  unites  to 
these  qualities  a  rare  power  of  lively  and  succinct  description,  which  renders  the  book  as 
delightful  as  it  is  profitable  to  read.”— Athenatum,  March  9,  1861. 


OXFORD,  AND  377  STRAND.  LONDON:  J.  H.  &  JAS.  PARKER. 
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BOOKS  FOB  THE  SEASON. 


BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  From  Professor  Harvey’s 

“  Phvcologia  Britannic.1).”  With  Descriptions  in  Popular  Language.  By  Mrs. 
Alfhed  Gatty.  4to.  £3  3s. 

***  This  Volume  contains  drawings  of  the  British  Seaweeds,  in  803  Coloured 
Figures,  including  all  the  newly  discovered  Species,  an  Introduction,  an  Amateur’s 
Synopsis,  Rules  for  Laying-out  Seaweeds,  an  Order  for  Arranging  them  in  the 
Herbarium,  and  an  Appendix  of  the  New  Species. 


A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  POETS:  a  Collection  of 

English  Poetry  relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas.  Illustrated  by  Birkct 
Foster;  and  with  numerous  Initial  Letters  and  Borders,  beautifully  printed  in 
gold  and  colours,  by  Edmund  Evans.  Super-royal  8vo.  ornamental  binding,  21s.; 
antique  morocco,  31s.  (id. 


THE  PROMISES  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illuminated 

by  Albert  H.  Warren.  Second  Edition,  ornamental  cloth,  15s.;  antique  morocco 
elegant,  21s. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  8vo.  Edition  of  Mrs.  Gatty’s 

PARABLES  from  NATURE  ;  with  Notes  on  the 

Natural  History.  Illustrated  by  WT.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Spcckter,  C.  W.  Cope, 
It. A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais,  G.  Thomas,  and  H.  Calderon.  Ornamental 
cloth,  10s.  Cd.  ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  21s. 


A  SECOND  EDITION,  IMPROVED,  OF 

DAILY  READINGS  for  a  YEAR,  on  the  Life  of 

our  I.ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Petek  Young,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  2  vols.  21s.  ;  antique  call,  3Gs.;  morocco,  Hayday,  40s. 


HYMNS  of  LOVE  and  PRAISE  for  the  CHURCH’S 

YEAR.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Monseil,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


SHORT  MEDITATIONS  for  EVERY  DAY  in  the 

YEAR.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  4  vols.  large  type,  14s.  ; 
morocco,  30s. 

***  Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  32mo.  5s. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  TAUGHT  by  the  CHURCH’S 

SERVICES.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Hour,  D.D.  Fcp.  largo  type,  Gs.  Cd. ;  calf 
antique,  11s.  Gd. 

***  Cheap  Edition,  32mo.  2s.  Gd. 


WEHNERT’S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ROBINSON 

CRUSOE.  100  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gl. 


WEHNERT’S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

ANDERSEN’S  TALES  for  CHILDREN.  105 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 


SERVIA  and  the  SERVIANS.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

Df.nton,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  Gd. 

“In  this  valuable  and  highly-instructing  volume  we  are  introduced  to  the  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  brave  and  noble  race,  of  whom  Englishmen  unfortunately  know  too  little.” 

English  Churchman. 

KATIE;  or,  the  Simple  Heart.  By  D.  Richmond, 

Author  of  “  Annie  Maitland,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  M.  1.  Booth.  Crown  Svo.  Gs. 
“  Of  Miss  Yonge’s  typ e."— Saturday  Review. 

“  Well  written,  full  of  healthy  woman’s  sentiment,  ‘  Katie  ’  is  a  commendable  story.” 

Athenaeum. 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  OF 

MISS  ROGERS’S  DOMESTIC  LIFE  in  PALES- 

TINE.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

“  Busy  and  natural  "writing,  full  of  anecdote,  and  crowded  with  unconscious  proofs  of  her  own 
aptitude  for  the  work  8he  has  undertaken.  The  result  is  a  charming  hook.  It  is  as  enter¬ 
taining  as  a  novel,  full  of  that  rich  flavour  of  personal  knowledge  which  one  hnus  only  in 
books  that  record  in  a  volume  the  observation  of  years — Sjjectcitor. 


A  SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  OF 

THE  LEADBEATER  PAPERS:  a  Selection  from 

the  MSS.  and  Correspondence  of  Marv  Leadbeater,  containing  her  Annals  of 
Ballitore,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author;  Unpublished  Letters  of  Edmund 
Burke;  and  the  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  It.  Trench  and  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 
*2  vols.  crown  8vo.  FIs. 

“A  pleasing  publication,  presenting  us  with  a  picture  of  Quaker  life  seen  through  a  rosy 
medium,  and  with  the  traits  of  a  character  tinged  by  Quaker  simplicity,  and  having  a  range 
of  feeling  and  thought  bevond  what  we  should  have  thought  a  Quakeress  would  possess.  # 

Saturday  Review. 


FREDERICK  LUCAS:  a  Biography.  By  C.  J. 

Kiethmuller,  Author  of  “  Teuton  :  a  Poem.”  Crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

“  Almost  everything  a  biography  of  the  kind  ought  to  b e."— Saturday  Review'. 


A  SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  OF 

THE  HOME  LIFE  of  ENGLISH  LADIES  in  the 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Author  of  “Magdalen  Stafford,” 
“  The  Romance  and  its  Hero,”  See.  Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

“  We  have  had  unmixed  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  com¬ 
mend  it  too  highly  to  our  readers.  The  examples  of  female  life  and  character  wind!  aie 
brought  before  us  in  these  pages  are  beyond  all  praise.”— English  Churchman. 


AN  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY 

THINGS;  being  Essays  on  Schools,  Riches,  Statues,  Books,  Place  and  Power, 
the  Final  Cause,  the.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

“We  have  extracted  and  noted  enough  to  show  that  this  is  no  ordinary  book.  Its  quaint 
humour  and  its  recondite  anecdotes  would  alone  make  it  worth  perusal;  but  considered  as  a 
monument  of  the  memory,  research,  liveliness,  and  mental  activity  of  a  man  of  fourscore,  it 
may  rank  as  a  literary  curiosity.”— Parthenon. 


A  FOURTH  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

CHARADES,  ENIGMAS,  and  RIDDLES.  Collected 

by  a  Cantab.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


MRS.  GATTY’S  POPULAR  WORKS. 


We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  highest  class  of  juvenile  fiction,  were  we  to  omit,  as 
particularly  worthy  of  attention  at  this  seuson,  the  whole  series  of  -Mrs.  Gatty’s  admirable 
books.  They  are  quite  sui  generis,  and  desei  ve  the  widest  possible  circulation.” 

Literary  Churchman. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  16mo.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

Separately,  First  Series,  Is.  Gd. ;  Second  Series,  2s. 

RED  SNOW,  and  other  Parables  from  Nature.  Third 

Series,  16mo.  Illustrated,  2s. 

WORLDS  not  REALIZED.  16mo.  Frontispiece,  2s. 
PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  16mo.  Illustrated,  2s. 

***  These  little  "works  have  been  found  useful  for  Sunday  rending  in  the  family  circle, 
and  instructive  and  interesting  to  school  children. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES.  Fcp.  Svo.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 
AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  Fcp.  Svo.  Illustrated, 

price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,  and  other  Tales. 

Fcp.  Svo.  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS,  and  other  Tales. 

Fcp.  Svo.  Frontispiece,  2s.  Gd. 

LEGENDARY  TALES.  Fcp.  Svo.  Illustrated,  5s. 
THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.  Fcp.  Svo.  sewed,  Is. ; 

cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

MELCHIOR’S  DREAM,  and  other  Tales.  By  J.  H.  G. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Gatty.  Fcp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 


AMONG  the  TARTAR  TENTS  ;  or.  The  Lost 

Fathers.  A  Tale.  By  Anne  Bowman,  Author  of  “  Esperanza,”  “The  Boy 
Voyagers,”  &c.  With  illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

“  This  book  is  lull  of  adventure,  and  quite  fit  for  such  young  readers  as  love  a  wild  story  of 
strange  scenes  and  hair-breadth  escapes.”— Monthly  Racket. 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  EOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

POETRY  for  PLAY  HOURS.  By  Gerda  Fay. 

With  8  Illustrations.  3s.  Gd.  or  with  Illustrations,  coloured,  4s.  Gd. 

NURSERY  CAROLS.  Illustrated  with  120  Pictures 

by  Ludwig  Richter  and  Oscar  Pletsch.  3s.  Gd.  or  with  Illustrations,  coloured,  Gs. 
16mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  5s. 

BIBLE  PICTURE  BOOK.  80  Illustrations. 
SCRIPTURE  PARABLES  and  BIBLE  MIRACLES. 

32  Illustrations. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  60  Illustrations. 

GOOD  and  GREAT  MEN.  50  Illustrations. 
USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE.  130  Figures. 

Each  with  16  Illustrations,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  Gd. ;  Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

SCRIPTURE  PARABLES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Clarke. 
BIBLE  MIRACLES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Clarice. 
THE  LIFE  of  JOSEPH. 

BUNYANS  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

Ilalf-a-Crown  each. 

CHURCH  STORIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine 

Clarke. 

KARL  and  the  SIX  LITTLE  DWARFS.  By  Julia 

Goddard.  With  Frontispiece, 

NURSERY  POETRY.  By  Mrs.  Motherly.  With 

8  Illustrations. 

NURSERY  TALES.  By  Mrs.  Motherly.  With 

4  Illustrations. 

THE  LIFE  of  COLUMBUS.  By  Sarah  Crompton. 
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CHRISTMAS 


OR  IE W- YEAR  GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  :  a  complete 

Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Itecreative,  of 
Boyhood  and  Youth.  With  many  Hundred  Woodcuts  and  Ten  Vignette  Titles, 
beautifully  printed  in  gold.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

***  This  is  the  original  and  genuine  “  Boy’s  Own  Book,”  formerly  published 
by  Mr.  Bogtte,  and  recently  by  Messrs.  Kent  &  Co.  Care  should  be  taken,  in 
ordering,  to  give  the  exact  title. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  of 

SPORTS  and  PASTIMES.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Abridged  from  the 
above.  16mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“  MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS  of  the  DAY !  ” 

A  Birthday  Book.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  Authors  of  “  The 
Concordance  to  Shakspcare,”  K-c.  Beautifully  Illustrated  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

“  An  unobjectionable  child's  book  is  the  rarest  of  all  books.  ‘Many  Happy  Returns  of  the 
Day  ’  is  not  only  this,  but  may  rely,  without  shrinking,  upon  its  positive  excellences  for  a  long 
and  deserved  popularity.”—  Westminster  Review. 

‘•It  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  young  as  '  Sandford  and  Merton’  was  wont  to  be  half  a 
century  since.  The  authors  will  henceforth  share  the  affections  of  the  young  with  Hans 
Andersen,  Peter  Parley,  and  the  Brothers  Grimm.” — Plymouth  Journal. 

TRUTHS  ILLUSTRATED  by  GREAT 

AUTHORS.  A  Dictionary  of  nearly  Four  Thousand  Aids  to  Reflection, 
Quotations  of  Maxims,  Metaphors,  Counsels.  Cautions.  Proverbs,  Aphorisms, 
Ac.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Compiled  from  the  Great  Writers  of  ail  Ages  and 
Countries.  Tenth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  5G8,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

“  The  quotations  arc  perfect  gems  -,  their  selection  evinces  sound  judgment  and  an  excellent 
taste.” — iJispatch. 

“  We  accept  the  treasure  with  profound  gratitude— it  should  find  its  way  to  every  home.” 

Era. 

“  We  know  of  no  better  book  of  its  kind. ’ ’ — Examiner. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  WILLIAM  SHAKES- 

PEARE;  delineating,  in  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Passages  selected  from  his 
Plays,  the  Multiform  Phases  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  the  Editors  of”  Truths 
Illustrated  by  Great  Authors.”  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
nearly  700  pages,  with  beautiful  Vignette  Title,  Gs. 

***  A  glance  at  this  volume  will  at  once  show  its  superiority  to  Dodd’s 
Beauties,  or  any  other  volume  of  Shakesperian  selections. 

SONGS  of  the  SOUL  during  its  PILGRIMAGE 

HEAVENWARD;  being  a  New  Collection  of  Poetry,  illustrative  of  the 
Power  of  the  Christian  Faith  ;  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent 
British,  Foreign,  and  American  Writers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Original  and 
Translated.  By  the  Editors  of  “  Truihs  Illustrated  by  Great  Authors,”  tkc. 
Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  with  beautiful  Frontispiece  and  Title,  pp.  638,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  Gs. 

***  This  elegant  volume  will  be  appreciated  by  the  admirers  of  “  The 
Christian  Year.” 

THE  BEAUTY  of  HOLINESS  ;  or,  the 

Practical  Christian’s  Daily  Companion  ;  being  a  Collection  of  upwards  of  Two 
Thousand  Reflective  and  Spiritual  Passages,  remarkable  for  their  Sublimity, 
Beauty,  and  Practicability;  selected  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  arranged  in 
Eighty-two  Sections,  each  comprising  a  different  theme  for  meditation.  By  the 
Editors  of  “  Truths  Illustrated  by  Great  Authors.”  Third  Edition,  fep.  8ro. 
pp.  53G,  large  type,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

EVENTS  to  be  REMEMBERED  in  the 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  Forming  a  Serbs  of  Interesting  Narratives, 
extracted  from  the  pages  of  Contemporary  Chronicles  of  Modern  H  storians,  of 
the  most  remarkable  Occurrences  in  each  lleigu  ;  witli  Reviews  of  the  Manners, 
Domestic  Habits,  Amusements,  Costumes,  ice.  of  the  People.  By  Ciurlis 
Selby.  Twenty-fifth  Edition,  l2mo.  line  paper,  with  9  Illustrations  by  Anelay, 
cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 


JOHN  TIMER'S  POPULAR  WORKS. 


11  Any  one  who  reads  and  remembers  Mr.  Tunis's  encyclopedic 
varieties  shoidd  ever  after  be  a  yood  table-talker ,  an  excellent  com¬ 
panion  for  children ;  a  i  well-read  person,'  and  a  proficient  lecturer." 

Athen^um. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

THE  INDUSTRY,  SCIENCE,  and  ART  of 

the  AGE;  or,  the  International  Exhibition  of  1S62,  Popularly  Described  from 
its  Origin  to  its  Close.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  ”  The  Year  Book  ol 
Facts  in  Science  and  Art,”  Author  of  “  Things  Not  Generally  Known,”  “  Curiosi¬ 
ties  of  Science,”  Sec.  In  a  closely-printed  volume,  illustrated  with  a  fine 
Photograph  from  negatives  specially  retained  for  tiiis  work  by'  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company,  pp.  362,  cloth  elegant,  6s.  [Ready. 


SCHOOL-DAYS  of  EMINENT  MEN.  Con- 

taining  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Education  in  England,  from  the  Reign  of 
King  Alfred  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria;  and  School  and  College  Lives  of  rhe 
most  Celebrated  British  Authors,  Poets,  and  Philosophers ;  Inventors  and 
Discoverers;  Divines,  Heroes,  Statesmen,  and  Legislators.  By  John  Timbs, 
F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  entirely  revised  and  partly  re-written,  with  a  Frontis¬ 
piece  by  John  Gilbert,  13  Views  of  1’ublic  Schools,  and  20  Portraits  by  Harvey, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  fcp.  6s.  [Ready. 

***  This  book  is  extensively  used,  and  specially  adapted  for  a  Prize  Book  at 
Schools. 

“  A  most  amusing  volume,  and  will  be  a  most  acceptable  present  to  any  school-boy  ambitious 
of  figuring  in  a  future  edition  as  one  of  England’s  *  Eminent  Men.”’ —  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  its  execution  equally  60.  It  is  a  book  to  interest  all  boys,  but 
more  especially  those  of  Westminster,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Winchester  ;  for  of  these,  as  of 
many  other  schools  of  high  repute,  the  accounts  are  full  and  interesting.” — Notes  anil  Queries. 


STORIES  of  INVENTORS  and  DISCOVER- 

ERS  in  SCIENCE  and  USEFUL  ARTS.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.  Second 
Edition  (Fourth  Thousand),  with  numerous  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth 
elegant,  5s.  [Heady. 

“  I'll*.  Timbs’s  best  book.”— National  Magazine. 

“These  storiesby  Mr.  Timbs  are  as  marvellous  as  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights’ Entertainments,* 
and  are  wrought  into  a  volume  of  great  interest  and  worth.”— Atlas. 

“Another  interesting  and  well-collected  book,  ranging  from  Archimedes  and  Roger  Bacon 
to  the  Stephensons.”— A  thenamm. 


THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN 

FAMILIARLY  EXPLAINED.  A  Book  for  Old  and  Young.  By  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.  First  Series  (Thirtieth  Thousand),  and  Second  Series  ( Tenth 
Thousand).  Fcp.  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  each. 

“A  remarkably  pleasant  and  instructive  little  book  — a  book  as  full  of  information  as  a 
pomegranate  is  lull  of  seed.” — Punch.. 

“  A  very  amusing  miscellany.” — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“  And  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing.” — Notes  and  Queries . 


CURIOSITIES  of  SCIENCE,  PAST  and 

PRESENT.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  First  and  Second  Series.  Third 
Edition.  (“Tilings  Not  Generally  Known”  in  Science.)  Fcp.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
each. 

“‘Curiosities  of  Science’  contains  as  much  information  in  250  pages  ns  could  otherwise  be 
gleaned  from  reading  elaborate  treatises  on  physical  phenomena,  acoustics,  optics,  astronomy, 
geology  and  paheontology,  meteorology,  nautical  geography,  magnetism,  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  .vc.” — Mining  Journal. 


VICTORIAN  ENIGMAS ;  or,  Windsor  Fire¬ 
side  Researches.  Being  a  Series  of  Acrostics  enigmatically  propounded  on 
Historical,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects;  intended  in 
a  novel  manner  to  combine  Amusement  with  Exercise  in  the  Attainment  of 
Knowledge.  By  Charlotte  Eliza  Capel.  Royal  IGmo.  elegantly  printed, 
cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

***  The  idea  of  this  entirely  original  style  of  Enigmas  is  taken  from  one  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Her  Majesty  for  the  Royal  Children,  which,  with  the 
Solution,  is  given. 

“A  capital  game,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  those  commendable  mental  exercises  which  test 
knowledge  and  stimulate  study.  To  the  Queen’s  loyal  subjects  it  comes,  moreover,  additionally 
recommended  by  the  bint  in  the  title-page  and  the  statement  in  the  preface,  that  it  is  a  game 
practised  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Children,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  invented  by  the  Queen 
herself.” — Critic. 

“A  good  book  for  family  circles  in  the  long  and  dreary  winter  evenings,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
enable  the  young  to  pass  them  away  both  pleasantly  and  profitably.”— City  Press. 


SIDNEY  GREY :  a,  Tale  of  School  Life.  By 


the  Author  of 
cloth,  4s.  Gd. 


‘Mia  and  Charlie.”  Second  Edition,  with  G  Illustrations,  fcp. 


THE  HISTORICAL  FINGER-POST  :  a 

Handybook  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  Ac.,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Universal  History.  By  Edward  Shelt-.n,  Assistant  Editor  of 
“  The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  and  one  of  the  Contributors  to  “  The 
Reason  Why  ”  Series,  Ac.  I  vol.  crown  8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“A  handy  little  volume,  which  will  supply  the  place  of ‘Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates’  to 
many  persons  who  cannot  afford  that  work.  Moreover,  it  contains  somethings  that  Iiaydu’s 
book  does  not.”— Bookseller.  .  ,  ,  . .  ,  .  , 

“It  is  to  the  historical  student  and  antiquary  what  ‘Enquire  Within’  is  to  the  practical 
housewife— not  dispensing  with  stores  ol  hard  acquired  and  well-digested  knowledge,  but  giving 
that  little  aid  which,  in  moments  of  hurry  and  business,  is  the  true  economizer  of  time.” 

Volunteer  Service  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Shelton  deserves  well  of  those  who  really  wish  to  understand  what  they  read.” 

Spectator. 

“Mr.  Shelton’s  idea  is  good,  and  exceedingly  well  carried  out . The  *  Historical  Finger- 

Post  ’  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated."—  Art  Journal.  , 

"  The  idlest  reader  would  And  it  convenient  to  have  it  within  reach.  —Publishers  Circular. 

“  Really  a  very  useful  work  ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  when  everybody  D  expected  to  be  up  in 
everything  as  .-oou  a  liandybook  for  cramming  on  the  current  subjects  of  conversation  as  any 
thatweknow  "About  3, Odd  subjects  have  all  their  place  in  this  extraordinary  collection,  and 
although  tersely  given,  the  account  of  each  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.”— Era. 

“  A  very  desirable  companion,  as  containing  a  variety  of  information,  much  of  which  could 

only  be  got  by  diligent  inquiry  and  research . .  Deserves  a  place,  as  a  book  of  reference,  on 

the  shelves  of  ihe  6tudy  or  library.”— A  aval  and  Military  Gazette. 

“This  is  a  most  useful  book,  but  its  title  does  not  do  it  justice.  A  finger-post  only  points  to 
what  you  want  to  arrive  at,  but  in  these  pages  are  contained  the  very  objects  themselves.  It  is 
a  very  excellent  collection,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  cheap  mine  of 
useful  information.”— Journal  of  Horticulture. 


CURIOSITIES  of  HISTORY.  A  Book  for 

Old  and  Young.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  (“Things  Not  Generally  Known” 
in  History.)  Tenth  Thousand.  Fcp.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  We  can  conceive  no  more  amusing  book  for  the  drawing-room,  or  one  more  useful  for  the 
school-room.” — Art  Journal . 


POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  and 

ILLUSTRATED.  By  John  Tjmbs,  F.S.A.  Eighth  Thousand.  Fcp.  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

“We  know  of  few  better  books  for  young  persons;  it  is  instructive,  entertaining,  and 
reliable.” — Builcler. 

“  A  work  which  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  would  take  up  whenever  it  came 
in  their  way,  and  would  always  learn  something  from.” — English  Churchman. 


PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED, 

witli  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art.  By  Thomas  John 
Gullick,  Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
Small  8vo.  pp.  33G,  cloth,  Gs. 

***  This  work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Schools  of  Art  at 
South  Kensington,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

“  Wc  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  to  nil  who  arc  desirous  of  understanding  what 
they  admire  in  a  good  painting.”— Daily  yews. 

*•  This  popular  manual  of  the  art  of  painting  deserves  very  wide  diffusion.  Many  young  men 
and  women  will  find  in  it  valuable  aid  to  their  efforts  at  self-education.”—  Examiner. 

“A  book  which  all  lovers  of  art  will  rejoice  in,  as  containing,  in  small  compass,  the  very 
information  which  Exhibitions  and  Art  Unions  must  have  mude  so  many  thousands  sensible 
of  their  want  of."— National  Magazine. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  of  FACTS  in  SCIENCE 

ami  ART:  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Improvements  anti  Discoveries  of 
the  Past  Year  in  Mechanics  and  the  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Chemistry,  Zoology  and  Botany,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Meteorology 
and  Astronomy.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.  With  Fine  engraved  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  Fcp.  cloth,  5s. 

***  This  work,  published  annually,  records  the  Proceedings  of  the  principal 
Scientific  Societies,  and  is  indispensable  lor  such  as  wish  to  possess  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  latest  Novelties  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

“Ably  and  honestly  compiled.”— A thenieun.. 
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Mr.  CHURCHILL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


With  Plans,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

CHINA,  from  a  MEDICAL  POINT  of  VIEW, 

in  1860  and  1861.  By  C.  A.  Gobdon,  C.B.,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  Army 
.Medical  Department. 


Third  Edition,  with  more  than  400  Engravings,  fep.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  and  its  REVELATIONS. 

By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


On  January  1,  with  Lithographic  Plates,  No.  IX.  New  Series,  4s. 

THE  JOURNAL  of  MICROSCOPICAL 

SCIENCE.  Edited  by  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  George  Busk,  F.R.S. 

***  Yol.  II.  New  Series,  with  25  Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  17s. 


Ninth  Edition,  carefully  revised,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

FOWNES’  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY. 

Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

[Ready  in  January. 


With  nearly  1,200  Engravings  on  Wood,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  BOTANY.  By  Robert 

Bentley,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King’s  College,  London. 


Eleventh  Edition,  Illustrated,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

VESTIGES  of  the  NATURAL  HISTORY 

of  CREATION. 


Seventh  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 

DENCE.  By  Alfred  Taylor,  F.R.S. 


Sixth  Edition,  with  Engravings,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY,  including 

the  PRACTICE  of  the  COLLODION  PROCESS.  By  T.  Frederick  Hardwick,  late 
Lecturer  on  Photography  at  King’s  College,  London. 


Fifth  Edition,  with  numerous  Engravings,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

being  an  EXPERIMENTAL  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES.  By  Golding  Bjiid,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Charles  Brooke,  F.R.S. 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Gs.  fid. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  including  ANA- 

LYSIS.  By  John  E.  Bowman.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical 
Chemistry  in  King’s  College,  London. 


With  Engravings,  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

ON  ECCENTRIC  and  CENTRIC  FORCE: 

A  New  Theory  of  Projection.  By  IIenri-  F.  A.  Pratt,  M.D. 


By  the  same  Author,  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

THE  GENEALOGY'  of  CREATION,  newly 

Translated  from  the  Unpointed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis :  showing  the 
general  Scientific  Accuracy  of  the  Cosmogony  of  Moses  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation. 
By  Henry  F.  A.  Pratt,  M.D. 


8vo.  cloth,  £2  10s. 

AN  EXPOSITORY  LEXICON  of  50,000 

TERMS,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN, in  MEDICAL  and  GENERAL  SCIENCE:  in¬ 
cluding  a  complete  Medical  and  Medico-Legal  Vocabulary,  and  presenting  the.  Correct 
Pronunciation,  Derivation,  Definition,  anil  Explanation  of  the  Names,  Analogues, 
Synonymes  und  Phrases  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  employed  in 
Science  and  connected  with  Medicine.  By  R.  G.  Mayne,  M.D. 


With  50  Engravings  on  Wood,  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  fid. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATION;  treat¬ 

ing  of  the  Practice  of  the  Art,  and  its  various  Appliances  to  Nature.  By  Lake  Price, Esq. 


FRESENIUS’  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Edited  by  Lloyd  Bollock,  F.C.S. 

QUALITATIVE.  Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 
QUANTITATIVE.  Third  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 


Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  in  CHEMISTRY.  By 

Robert  Galloway,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry. 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

A  MANUAL  of  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

By  the  same  Author,  on  Five  large  Sheets,  Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

CHEMICAL  TABLES  for  SCHOOLS  and 

LECTURE-ROOMS. 


With  Coloured  Plates,  Svo.  cloth,  12a. 

ON  CONTINUED  FEVERS :  their  Distinctive 

Characters,  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  By  Alexander  Twef.die,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Fever 
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GERMANY. 

THE  year  that  is  now  closing  has  been  full  of  unexpected 
strokes  of  fortune,  and  of  events  that  have  belied 
prophecy.  Even  in  Germany,  where  everything  goes  on  so 
tranquilly,  and  where  anything  to  awaken  wonder  or  interest 
so  seldom  occurs,  we  have  had  a  shifting  of  scenes  and  a 
change  of  characters  that  .is  almost  dramatic.  As  the  curtain 
tails,  we  find  the  King  of  Constitutional  and  Liberal  Prussia 
dancing  his  war-dance,  howling  at  his  Deputies,  and  crushing 
the  feeble  life  out  of  the  press  of  Northern  Germany  ;  while 
the  Emperor  of  divided,  despotic,  priest-ridden  Austria  is 
bidding  a  smiling  adieu  to  a  well-contented  and  assiduous 
body  of  Deputies,  and  entreating  them  to  disseminate  in  their 
own  provinces  those  principles  of  free  Government  which  it  is 
their  Sovereign’s  glory  to  uphold.  In  both  countries,  the 
mere  accident  of  the  personal  character  of  the  rulers  has  had 
a  great  share  in  producing  this  remarkable  result.  If 
Prussia  had  had  the  good  luck  to  be  governed  by  a  King 
of  sense,  capacity,  and  tact,  the  present  difficulty  could  not 
have  arisen ;  or,  if  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  King 
should  have  been  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
German  Sovereign,  it  is  still  a  fate  more  than  usually  unkind 
that  has  given  Prussia  a  combination  of  a  Monarch  who  has  the 
mind  and  ideas  of  a  half-pay  Captain,  and  a  Ministry  without 
a  single  member  up  to  the  higher  European  level.  In 
Austria,  the  Emperor  has  at  least  that  great  foundation  of 
superiority — a  sincere  wish  to  learn.  He  has  shown  an  anxiety 
that  cannot  be  mistaken  to  find  out  what  he  ought  to  do ; 
and  although  his  Cabinet  is  not  composed  of  men  who 
are  capable  of  a  large  and  generous  policy,  they  have 
displayed  great  resolution  and  energy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  to  which  they  have  applied  themselves.  But 
still,  after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  contrasts  of 
individual  character,  there  remains  a  balance  of  difference 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  two  countries,  which  we  must 
ascribe  to  the  influence  of  much  more  general  causes. 

The  primary  source  of  the  embarrassment  which  now  over¬ 
shadows  Prussia  is  one  of  a  rather  curious  kind.  The  Deputies 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  consider  themselves  to 
live  in  a  constitutional  country.  The  main  protection  of  the 
subject  against  the  Crown  is  understood,  in  all  constitutional 
countries,  to  be  the  power  of  the  purse ;  and  as  the  Lower 
House  has  chosen  to  exercise  this  power,  the  theory  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government  bids  the  sovereign  immediately  yield. 
If  the  King  can  make  the  people  pay  for  more  soldiers  than  the 
Commons  sanction,  Constitutional  Government  after  the  English 
pattern  is  at  an  end.  But  then  the  King  insists  that  this 
application  of  the  constitutional  theory  is  an  absurdity  in 
Prussia.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  very  existence  of  Prussia 
that  she  should  be  a  military  nation,  and  every  tradition  of  her 
history  points  to  the  necessity  of  centering  in  the  Crown  all  the 
responsibility  for  the  army,  and  for  its  ability  to  do  its  work 
when  called  on.  The  King  must  have  an  army,  and  he  must  have 
one  as  large  and  as  well  equipped  as  he  thinks  will  be  effective 
in  case  of  war.  When  the  King  tries  to  reconcile  this  doctrine 
with  the  Constitution  he  is  forced  to  talk  sheer  nonsense ; 
but  he  means  something  which  in  itself  is  worth  considering. 
In  most  constitutional  countries,  and  especially  in  England, 
there  has  been  a  constant  connexion  between  the  Crown 
and  the  army  which  has  been  jealously  guarded,  and  which 
has  been  one  source  of  the  power  that,  in  spite  of  the  growth 
of  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Crown  has  managed 
to  retain.  The  Revolution  of  1688  was  at  one  period  on  the 
point  of  ending  in  failure,  because  William  despaired  of 
getting  England  to  play  its  part  under  his  guidance  on  the 
Continent.  As  it  turned  out,  we  managed,  during  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  to  combine  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
army  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign  with  a  steady 
development  of  Constitutional  Government.  But  we  did  so 


because  we  had  a  succession  of  real  wars  in  which  we  were 
always  fighting,  which  interested  the  nation  and  made  it  quite 
willing  that  troops  should  be  provided  in  abundance  and 
left  to  the  management  of  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy. 
The  difficulty  of  Prussia  is  that  she  is  a  military  nation 
with  nobody  to  fight.  There  is  nothing  whatever  for  her 
army  to  do.  She  has  no  colonies  to  defend,  no  subjects  to 
repress,  no  neighbours  that  she  can  attack  with  glory  to  her¬ 
self  and  a  decent  chance  of  safety.  If  there  really  were  a 
popular  war,  the  Lower  House  would  be  carried  away  by  the 
national  enthusiasm,  and  would  pay  for  as  many  troops  as  the 
King  liked  to  ask.  In  return,  the  King  would  have  no  interest 
in  repressing  free  Government,  and  might  be  very  glad  to 
gratify  his  subjects  by  consenting  to  the  many  social  and  legal 
reforms  of  which  Prussia  is  in  need.  The  Prussian  Court  has 
long  seen  this,  and  has  tried  in  its  feeble  way  to  pick  a  safe 
little  quarrel  somewhere.  It  kept  the  Schleswig  question 
simmering  for  a  long  time,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  answer 
to  make  it  boil ;  and  now  that  things  do  not  look  very 
promising  in  that  quarter,  owing  to  the  great  encouragement 
Lord  Russell  has  given  to  Denmark  by  rousing  a  general 
feeling  of  indignation  against  his  despatch,  the  Prussian 
busybodies  are  beginning  to  look  for  an  opening  elsewhere. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  some  hopes  of  getting  Prussia  turned 
out  of  the  Federal  Diet,  or  rather,  they  look  forward  to  an 
adverse  vote  which  Prussia  might  seize  on  as  a  pretext  for 
leaving.  Prussia  would  then  be  isolated,  and  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  danger ;  and  if  this  terror  were  well  worked,  it 
might  almost  answer  the  purpose  of  a  real  war,  and  persuade 
the  Prussians  to  let  the  King  have  his  own  way  about  the 
army. 

With  Austria  the  case  is  almost  exactly  the  reverse.  It  is 
true  that  Austria  is  not  at  war,  and  that  its  present  gleam  of 
returning  prosperity  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  reduc¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  in  the  military  expenditure,  and  to 
the  great  anxiety  for  peace  which  the  Emperor  does  not 
hesitate  to  betray.  But  Austria  is  a  Power  that  is  known  to 
be  willing  to  fight,  and  that  has  a  part  of  permanent  magnitude 
to  play  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  If  it  were  for  nothing  else, 
yet  Austria  would  be  made  of  great  importance  in  the  system 
of  European  policy  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  ever-threaten¬ 
ing  Eastern  question  cannot  possibly  be  settled  without  her, 
and  that,  if  she  can  manage  that  its  solution  shall  not  raise 
civil  war  within  her  borders,  her  interests  are  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  England.  We  want  the  Ottoman  Empire 
to  pass  away — if  pass  away  it  must — in  such  a  manner  that  its 
fall  shall  not  involve  the  aggrandizement  of  any  of  the  Great 
Powers ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  would  best  suit 
Austria.  The  conviction  that,  on  this  most  important  question, 
England  and  Austria  are  necessarily  allies  with  a  common 
purpose,  and  that  the  weight  of  Austria  in  the  settlement  of 
the  East  is  beyond  all  proportion  greater  than  its  general 
weight  in  Europe,  gives  Austria  the  prestige  attending 
a  country  that  stands  before  the  world  with  an  active  duty 
to  perform,  and  a  determination  to  be  ready  to  perform  it.  Even 
if  the  happy  days  came  when  LIungary  was  reconciled  and 
Yenetia  abandoned,  still  Austria  would  want  an  army  strong 
enough  to  inspire  general  respect,  and  prepared  to  carry 
through  a  definite  work.  The  military  aims  of  Austria  are 
at  once  on  a  large  scale,  and  have  a  distinct  direction.  They 
are  not,  like  the  vague  wishes  of  Prussian  statesmen,  to  raise  a 
tiny  cloud  of  dust  in  Schleswig,  or  to  get  up  a  sham  fear  of  that 
least  formidable  of  all  earthly  institutions  —  the  Federal  Diet. 
The  consequence  is  that,  although  reductions  are  made  in  the 
Austrian  army,  at  the  instance  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  the  most 
intelligent  representatives  press  the  Government  in  the  path 
of  that  reconciliation  with  Hungary  which  would  relieve  the 
Empire  from  a  severe  and  unnecessary  strain  on  its  resources, 
yet  the  whole  Empire  and  the  whole  body  of  deputies  are 
quite  aware  that  the  Emperor  must  have  a  large  army, 
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and  that  he  may  be  called  on  with  unexpected  suddenness 
to  assert  his  claim  to  that  share  in  the  decision  of  the 
Eastern  question  to  which  the  geographical  position  of  Austria, 
and  its  community  of  interest  with  England,  warrant  him  in 
aspiring.  As  the  subordination  of  the  army  to  the  Crown 
is  never  virtually  questioned  in  Austria,  the  Emperor  finds 
many  points  on  which  he  can  unite  with  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Reichsrath,  without  any  sacrifice  that  costs  him  anything. 
He  was  able,  in  his  farewell  Speech,  to  congratulate  the  Deputies 
on  many  useful  reforms — such  as  a  recast  of  the  commercial  law, 
and  an  abolition  of  some  antique  incidents  of  feudal  tenures — 
which  had  been  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  which  he 
had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  sanctioning.  Germany,  in  fact,  is 
exemplifying  the  truth  which  shines  through  so  many  parts  of 
modern  history,  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  easier  for  a 
strong  Government  to  be  liberal  than  for  a  weak  one.  Whether 
the  inferiority  of  Prussia  will  last  much  longer  depends  on 
the  aptitude  of  the  Prussian  people  for  political  progress.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  long  run,  it  must  be  much 
easier  for  Prussia  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  of  Constitutional 
Government  than  for  Austria,  because  Prussia  is  in  no  danger 
of  civil  war.  But  it  costs  every  nation  an  effort  to  break  with 
its  standing  traditions,  and  the  old  tradition,  in  Prussia,  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Sovereign  over  the  army,  is  clearly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  growth  of  Constitutional  Government  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace. 


MR.  HUDSON  AND  THE  BENCHERS.' - 

THE  case  of  Hudson  v.  Slade  involves  no  important 
principle  of  law,  and,  as  the  jury  has  been  discharged 
without  a  verdict,  the  Superior  Court  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Chief 
J ustice’s  charge.  It  was  easy  to  anticipate,  from  the  eccentric 
proceedings  of  one  conceited  and  incompetent  juror,  that  Mr. 
Hudson  would  not  be  left  without  a  friend,  or  rather,  that  the 
unfortunate  Benchers  had  to  deal  with  an  inexorable  enemy. 
The  majority  can  only  have  doubted  whether  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  was  consistent  with  the  substantial  merits  of  the  dispute. 
Sir  A.  Cockburn,  in  his  luminous  and  temperate  summing-up, 
could  only  partially  acquit  the  plaintiff  of  grosser  misconduct 
on  the  somewhat  gratuitous  hypothesis  that  he  had  dined 
freely  at  a  club,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  drunk.  The 
Benchers  appeared  not  to  have  suspected  any  irregularity  of 
the  kind,  and,  to  support  the  Chief  Justice’s  kindly  apology, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  Mr.  Hudson  had  also 
exceeded  on  the  previous  evening ;  for  when  he  assented  to 
the  request  that  he  should  again  appear  as  a  witness  in 
the  Parliament  Chamber,  he  undoubtedly  had  formed  the 
plan,  which  he  afterwards  adopted,  for  obtaining  possession 
of  the  obnoxious  letter-book.  Unfortunately,  there  are  persons 
Avho,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  strictest  sect  of  teetotallers, 
are  nevertheless  as  rude,  as  reckless,  and  as  offensive,  as  if 
they  were  brimming  over  with  alcohol.  In  the  main  object  of 
checking  further  exposures  of  the  affairs  of  the  Waller  Gold 
Mine  Company,  Mr.  Hudson  was  for  the  time  perfectly  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Chief  Justice  abstained  from  referring  to  his 
assertion  that  his  friend  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  whom  he  had 
come  to  exculpate,  was  a  culprit,  and  therefore  not  a  fit 
person  to  ask  for  the  return  of  the  book.  If  this  inconsistency 
also  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dinner,  few  will  desire  to 
become  members  of  a  club  where  the  wines  produce  so  dele¬ 
terious  an  effect.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  or 
impulses  of  the  plaintiff,  the  Chief  Justice  proves  to  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  disputed  letter-book  belonged  to  the  company, 
and  not  to  an  individual  director,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
lawfully  in  the  custody  of  the  Benchers.  According  to  law, 
the  owner  of  a  chattel  has  a  right  to  retake  it  on  the  spot  from 
a  wrong-doer  who  has  obtained  possession  of  it  by  force  or 
by  ingenious  contrivance.  The  Benchers  were  therefore 
justified  in  directing  their  servants  to  recover  the  book, 
and  on  the  evidence  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  gave 
the  plaintiff  in  charge,  so  as  to  become  responsible  for  an 
unlawful  imprisonment.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
eminent  lawyers  should  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Act,  which  provides  for  the  recovery  of 
property  unlawfully  detained  by  a  process  which  commences  ! 
with  summons,  and  not  with  actual  arrest.  If  Benchers  make 
mistakes  in  law,  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their 
blunder ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  regret  the  uncertainty 
which  deprived  the  plaintiff  of  vindictive  redress.  There 
may,  in  some  minds,  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  culpa¬ 
bility  of  rigging  the  market ;  but  no  code  of  morals  or  manners 
can  fail  to  condemn  a  wanton  insult  to  an  unknown  lady, 
merely  because  she  belonged  to  the  family  of  a  Bencher  who 
was  himself  unknown  to  the  offender. 


As  Mr.  Digby  Seymour  will  not  again  rely  on  the  testimony 
of  his  faithless  compurgator,  it  may  be  hoped  that  history  will 
have  no  further  occasion  to  report  the  doings  of  Mr.  Hudson. 
The  proceedings  by  which  he  has  acquired  a  ten  days’ 
notoriety  are  altogether  exceptional,  for  such  witnesses  are 
happily  not  often  to  be  met  with ;  and,  if  they  perpetrate 
similar  anomalies  before  regular  tribunals,  there  are  ample 
means  of  providing  a  summary  remedy.  The  Courts  of 
Inquiry  which  are  held  by  the  Benchers  of  the  different  Inns 
have  the  peculiarity  of  being  in  one  sense  private,  although 
they  have  the  power  of  imposing  a  sentence  which  involves 
important  legal  consequences.  It  is  probable  that  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Edwin  James  and  Mr.  Digby  Seymour  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  reconstitution  of  the  tribunal,  which  ought  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  represent  the  general  Bar,  instead  of  the 
accidental  subdivisions  of  the  different  Inns.  A  small  com¬ 
mittee  chosen  for  the  purpose  would  be  more  competent  than 
a  large  and  varying  assembly ;  and  Parliament  might  perhaps 
be  induced  to  confer  on  such  a  court  the  powers  which  are 
necessary  for  maintaining  order  and  for  eliciting  the  truth. 
It  may  not  be  more  ruinous  to  be  disbarred  than  to  be  warned 
off  the  course  at  Newmarket ;  but  as  the  law  supports  the 
decision  of  the  Benchers,  while  it  leaves  unnoticed  the  rules  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  it  is  unreasonable  to  withhold  the  necessary 
conditions  of  an  equitable  judgment. 

Although  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  offered  to  an 
improvement  of  the  securities  for  the  character  of  the  legal 
profession,  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  the  vulgar  clamour 
for  the  abolition  of  an  indispensable  jurisdiction.  If  the 
honour  of  the  bar  is  to  be  maintained,  there  must  be  a  tribunal 
to  punish  the  offences  of  its  members,  and  the  authority  is 
most  properly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers. 
The  noisiest  assailants  of  the  bar,  including  the  puzzle-headed 
simpletons  who  object  to  impartial  advocacy,  are  generally 
most  eager  in  the  defence  of  any  slippery  practitioner  who  is 
accused  of  indirect  courses.  The  constituency  of  Marylebone, 
when  it  was  represented  by  Mr.  Edwin  James,  would  probably 
have  sympathized  with  any  vague  denunciation  of  the  greed¬ 
iness,  the  injustice,  and  the  pliancy  of  ordinary  lawyers. 
Southampton  itself,  which  at  one  time  was  about  to  elect  the 
present  ornament  of  the  New  York  bar,  is  perhaps  not  exempt 
from  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  profession  from  which  he 
was  finally  excluded.  The  late  trial,  though  it  has  elucidated 
neither  law  nor  fact,  has  sufficiently  proved  the  fitness  of  the 
inquiry  into  Mr.  Seymour’s  conduct.  Even  if  private  clients 
required  no  protection,  the  country  at  large  has  an  interest  in 
preventing  persons  whose  character  may  be  open  to  question 
from  becoming  judges,  after  they  have  found  their  way  into  Par¬ 
liament.  If  Mr.  Seymour  had  misappropriated  the  shares  in 
the  Waller  Company,  the  Crown  ought  to  have  been  forced  to 
cancel  his  appointment  as  Recorder.  If  he  had  rigged  the 
market,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Hudson,  he  would  not  have  been 
eligible  for  appointment,  by  some  hard-driven  Minister,  as  a 
law  officer  and  contingent  Chief  Justice.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Edwin  James  would  become 
Solicitor-General,  with  the  prospect  of  ultimately  pre¬ 
siding  in  one  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  realm.  Mr. 
Seymour  satisfied  the  Benchers  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
disbarred ;  he  has  since  recovered  forty  shillings  as  satis¬ 
faction  for  a  libel  which,  it  must  be  presumed,  misrepre¬ 
sented  his  character ;  and  he  may  hereafter  be  promoted  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  his  profession  by  any  Government  which 
concurs  Avith  the  ten-pound  householders  of  Southampton. 
Except  in  their  congenial  society,  he  will  scarcely  deny  that 
the  charges  against  his  conduct  called  for  formal  investi¬ 
gation. 

Lady  novelists,  and  others  Avho  hold  that  an  advocate  ought 
never  to  support  a  cause  of  Avhich  he  disapproves,  Avould 
have  inflicted  a  gross  injustice  on  Mr.  LIudson  if  they  had 
converted  their  theories  into  recognised  custom  or  law. 
For  five  days,  Mr.  Chambers  and  his  able  colleagues  ex¬ 
hausted  all  their  resources  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  their  OAvn  equals  and  associates  Avere 
civilly  responsible  for  acts  Avhich  they  Avould  themselves 
undoubtedly  have  performed  Avithout  hesitation.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier  is  as  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  the  bar  as  Serjeant 
Siiee,  and  in  private  he  Avould  probably  have  regarded  his 
OAvn  client  Avith  precisely  similar  feelings.  Yet  the  plaintiff 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  eminent 
counsel,  and  he  could  rely  Avith  perfect  confidence  on  their 
earnest  endeavours  to  secure  a  verdict  against  the  Benchers. 
It  Avas  not  their  business,  before  accepting  their  retainers,  to 
canvass  the  plaintiff’s  conduct,  or  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  jury  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  plaintiff  had 
a  right  to  a  remedy,  if  he  had  suffered  by  illegal  conduct, 
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and  it  was  the  business  of  his  counsel  to  take  care  that  his 
claim  should  be  placed  before  the  proper  tribunal  with  all  the 
advantages  of  their  experience  and  ability.  The  silly  juror 
who  objected  to  the  practice  of  cross-examination  would  have 
wished  the  advocate  to  take  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  very 
story  which  he  was  engaged  to  sift  and  to  discredit.  The 
traditions  of  the  bar  are  happily  consistent  with  common 
sense,  and  the  heads  of  the  profession  are  the  proper  guardians 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  It  is  impossible  to  exclude  lax 
consciences  from  the  practice  of  the  law ;  but  professional 
opinion  —  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  domestic  tribunal  of  the 
Benchers — place  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  adventurers. 


GREECE  AND  THE  THREE  ROWERS. 

THE  Greeks  are  probably  beginning  to  discover  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  rid  of  a  King  than  to  supply  his  place.  It 
will  be  still  more  difficult  to  acquire  the  habit  of  governing 
themselves,  and  to  unlearn  the  habits  of  faction  and  corruption 
which  Otho  encouraged  to  his  own  ruin.  The  popular  and 
unanimous  election  of.  Prince  Alfred  was  suggested  by 
motives  which  were  partly  creditable,  and  in  no  degree 
disgraceful.  The  nation  vaguely  desired  to  imitate  the  Eng¬ 
lish  model  of  freedom  and  order ;  and  there  was  also  an 
excusable  desire  to  detach  one  of  the  Great  Powers  from  the 
cause  which  it  had  long  supported  in  the  East.  The  choice 
was  unwise  only  because  the  Prince  was  too  young  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  government  in  person  ;  and  the  indifference  of 
the  Greeks  to  so  obvious  a  consideration  proved  that  they  were 
thinking  of  a  political  alliance  rather  than  of  a  fit  personal 
selection.  In  promoting  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes, 
they  committed  additional  mistakes,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  has  been 
produced  by  external  obstacles.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
election  to  a  competent  Assembly,  which  might  have  imposed 
conditions  and  conducted  negotiations,  the  Greek  leaders 
resorted  to  the  rude  contrivance  of  universal  suffrage,  as  if 
they  had  been  excusing  some  French  usurpation  instead  of 
voluntarily  electing  an  English  King.  A  sympathizing  witness 
describes  the  zeal  of  the  unpractised  voters,  who,  after  giving 
their  voices  to  Prince  Alfred,  forgot  or  neglected  to  elect 
members  to  the  Assembly  which  must  provide  for  the  permanent 
government  of  the  country ;  but  the  prospects  of  constitutional 
liberty  are  somewhat  precarious  among  a  population  which,  even 
at  the  polling-booth,  shrinks  from  the  trouble  of  exercising  the 
electoral  franchise.  It  is  evident  that  Greece  requires,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  vigorous  and  energetic  ruler,  who  will  lead  his 
versatile  and  quick-witted  subjects  into  habits  of  regularity 
and  public  duty.  The  self-acting  machinery  of  English 
freedom  cannot  be  transported  in  bulk  to  a  State  in  which  the 
Parliament  and  Civil  Service,  as  well  as  the  army  and  navy, 
have  habitually  been  bought  up  by  the  Court ;  and  a  Republic 
would  only  complicate  unavoidable  difficulties,  by  throwing 
the  supreme  power  as  well  as  subordinate  posts  into  the  chaos 
of  competition.  As  the  respectable  personage  who  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Three  Powers  has  declined  the  troublesome 
honour,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  the 
French  Government  would  prohibit  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  able  princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans. 

If  it  would  have  been,  in  any  case,  injudicious  to  incur 
indefinite  obligations  by  accepting  the  Greek  Crown  for  Prince 
Alfred,  it  became  impossible  to  sustain  his  candidature  in 
opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  France.  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  has  explained,  with  diplomatic  prolixity  and  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  pro¬ 
tecting  Powers,  and  the  course  which  they  respectively 
adopted  on  the  dismissal  of  King  Otho.  The  French 
Minister  admits,  with  perfect  fairness,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  not  identical  with  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  1827  and  1830.  “The  Three  Powers  were  then 
“  empowered  by  a  formal  delegation  of  Greece  to  dispose 
“  of  the  Crown.  Now,  the  Greeks  make  direct  use  of  their 
“  sovereign  powrer,  and  France,  England,  and  Russia  may  have 
“  decided  on  exclusions  to  which  they  are  reciprocally  bound, 
“  without  being  justified,  perhaps,  in  compelling  the  Greeks 
“  at  this  moment  to  adopt  their  views.”  Nevertheless,  the 
views  of  the  different  Powers,  or  what  they  think  fit  to 
declare  as  their  interests,  may  still,  at  their  pleasure,  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  conflict,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Greek  emancipa¬ 
tion.  The  disappearance  of  the  dynasty  of  Otho  remits  all 
parties  to  their  former  position,  and  none  of  the  Cabinets  can 
consistently  profess  to  disregard  objections  which  were  on  a 
similar  occasion  deemed  conclusive.  Perhaps  a  thoughtful 
French  politician  might  doubt  ■yvhethcr  the  selection  of  an 


English  Prince  wrould  really  have  facilitated  the  designs  of 
Greece  against  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  whether  it  would 
even  have  increased  English  influence  in  the  East ;  but 
the  question  belonged  properly  to  the  decision  of 
France,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  Eng¬ 
land  wrould  have  entertained  equal  jealousy  of  a  French  or 
Russian  King  of  Greece.  The  distinction  between  Prince 
Alfred  and  Prince  Napoleon,  or  Prince  Eugene,  was 
easier  to  understand  than  to  express  in  a  diplomatic  definition. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  necessary  to  acquiesce  in  the  protest  of 
France,  even  if  its  tenor  had  not  coincided  *with  the  true 
policy  of  England.  At  some  future  time,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  remember  that  the  French  Government  especially  objects 
to  the  possible  encouragement  of  “  tendencies  hostile  to  the 
“  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.”  A  hypothetical 
preference  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchteneerg  to  Prince  Alfred  is 
defended  by  the  recondite  argument  that  a  King  of  the 
Orthodox  faith  would  not  be  as  subject  as  a  Protestant  to  the 
necessity  of  flattering  the  national  ambition,  or  of  offering  to 
the  Greeks  hopes  of  immediate  aggrandizement.  Foreign 
Ministers  must  employ  such  reasons  as  they  can  devise ;  and 
M.  Drouyn  de  Liiuys’s  Circular  is,  on  the  whole,  neither 
discourteous  nor  objectionable  in  substance. 

The  Russian  Government,  as  it  appears,  assented  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  three  reigning  families  without  defining  the 
position  of  the  only  Russian  candidate  who  could  practically 
have  been  put  forward.  According  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
the  Duke  of  Leuchteneerg  is  not  really  adopted  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  family,  although  he  enjoys  the  honours  and  rank  of  a 
Grand  Duke.  Consequently,  the  English  Government  was 
fully  justified  in  waiting  for  an  express  repudiation  of  a 
candidature  which  would  not  have  been  less  objectionable 
because  the  proposed  King  was  regarded  as  a  French  Prince, 
or  as  a  private  Russian  subject.  Prince  Gortschakoff  de¬ 
clined  joint  action  with  the  other  Powers,  but,  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Government,  having  perhaps  ascertained 
in  the  interval  that  the  Duke  of  Leuchteneerg  would  not 
receive  a  single  vote,  Russia  at  last  gave  the  required  assurance, 
and  England  agreed  to  decline  the  nomination  of  Prince 
Alfred.  If  there  are  reasonable  politicians  at  Athens,  they 
will  admit  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  Government 
to  assent  to  the  wishes  of  Greece,  at  a  cost  of  a  conflict  with 
the  policy  of  France  and  Russia  which  must  inevitably  have 
led  to  grave  complications  in  the  East. 

If  the  rumour  of  the  proposed  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
has  any  foundation,  the  transfer  may,  perhaps,  be  less  objec¬ 
tionable  when  it  is  not  connected  with  the  election  of  Prince 
Alfred.  The  millstone  of  English  policy  always  becomes 
transparent  under  the  keen  scrutiny  of  foreign  insight ;  and 
critics  vTould  not  have  failed  to  remark  that  a  mere  Protectorate 
exercised  by  the  Queen  had  been  fraudulently  converted  into 
a  dominion  for  her  son.  The  French  Government  complained 
by  anticipation  ‘  ‘  that  the  idea  of  an  English  monarch  at  Athens — 
“  associated  as  it  was,  in  the  plans  of  the  Greeks,  with  the 
“  assumed  abandonment  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by  England — 
“  would  arouse  aspirations  among  them  which  might  lead  to 
“  the  gravest  complications,  and  inevitably  increase  the  confi- 
“  dence  they  placed  in  the  support  of  England.”  It  is 
well  that  the  sanguine  Greeks  should  be  reminded  that 
European  diplomacy  may  impose  many  impediments  in 
the  way  of  their  desires.  There  are  aspirations  and  com¬ 
plications  to  be  repressed  or  averted ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  other  Powers,  as  well  as  England,  of 
the  expediency  of  annexing  the  Seven  Islands  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  best  reason  for  giving  them  up  is  that  they  are 
troublesome  and  almost  useless  to  keep,  and  that  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  set  an  example  of  seceding  from  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  foreign  territory  at  the  ostensible  desire  of  the 
population.  If  France  should  hereafter  follow  the  precedent, 
no  English  Minister  will  deprecate  the  complication  which 
may  ensue  from  the  encouragement  given  to  Italian  aspirations. 
If  the  Government  determines,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
on  proposing  the  surrender  of  the  Protectorate,  the  Great 
Powers  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  approve  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Islands  by  Greece,  but  to  bind  themselves  by  a 
distinct  undertaking  to  abstain  in  all  future  time  from  the 
occupation  of  Corfu.  The  Greeks,  who  have  already  ruined 
themselves  by  maintaining  an  insignificant  army,  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  guarding  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  or  Santa  Maura  from 
any  serious  attack  ;  and  if  France  and  Russia,  or  even  Austria, 
hesitate  to  pledge  themselves  against  the  contingent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Islands,  England  is  absolutely  bound  to  retain  the 
rights  and  duties  which  were  conferred  by  the  Treaties  of 
1815.  As  for  impartial  justice,  passable  roads,  commercial 
liberality,  and  regular  government,  the  population  must  accept 
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the  consequences  of  the  incessant  clamour  which  has  for  many 
years  been  directed  against  the  mild  and  equitable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Protecting  Government. 


SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS  AND  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

rid  HE  Volunteer  force  has  now  attained  the  comparatively 
JL  mature  age  of  three  years  ;  and  the  time  which  has  passed, 
though  chequered  somewhat  by  occasional  doubts  and  anxieties, 
has  in  the  main  confirmed  the  hopes  of  those  who  refused 
to  believe  that  the  sudden  spontaneous  movement  was  a  mere 
ephemeral  effect  of  panic  or  suspicion.  The  call  to  arms 
sounds  as  clearly,  and  is  as  cheerfully  responded  to  as  ever, 
but  the  tone  is  marvellously  changed  since  Christmas  1859. 
Almost  all  that  was  transitory  has  been  gradually  eliminated, 
and  matters  have  now  settled  down,  or  are  on  the  eve  of 
settling  down,  upon  a  permanent  footing.  This  has  been  for 
many  reasons  a  slow  process — so  slow  that  it  is  only  within  a 
very  short  time  that  the  familiar  heading,  “  The  Volunteer 
“  Movement,”  has  been  rejected  as  inappropriate  by  the  daily 
press.  Not  only  the  internal  organization  of  the  Volunteers 
themselves,  but  their  relations  to  the  Government  and  the 
public,  had  to  be  adjusted  on  a  basis  that  promised  to  last ;  and 
though  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  tolerably  clear  principles  on 
most  of  these  matters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  little  time 
should  have  been  found  needful  for  such  a  task,  or  that  some 
keen  discussions  should  have  arisen  as  to  the  shape  which  the 
Volunteer  organization  ought  ultimately  to  assume.  With 
much  practical  sagacity,  those  who  might  have  defeated  the 
whole  enterprise  by  overmeddling  left  every  knotty  question 
to  solve  itself  by  a  natural  process  of  growth.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Volunteers,  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  only  to  prove 
the  rule,  accepted  cordially  the  light  hand  of  discipline  and 
restraint  which  sufficed  to  keep  the  whole  force  together  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  army. 

But  the  changes  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  Volun¬ 
teering  arc  not  the  less  real  because  they  have  been  gradual 
and  wholesome.  The  first  conception  of  a  Volunteer  regiment 
assumed  the  existence  of  an  amount  of  spasmodic  enthusiasm 
which  no  one  could  expect,  or  even  desire,  to  see  perpetuated.  A 
body  of  eager  recruits,  much  given  to  marching  through  the 
midst  of  applauding  crowds,  keenly  competing  for  the  honour 
of  a  commission,  rejoicing  in  unbounded  flattery  and  unlimited 
assurances  of  support  from  the  less  active  sections  of  society, 
was  at  first  the  type  of  a  Volunteer  corps.  No  wonder  that 
cynical  spectators  thought  so  much  excitement  a  sign  of 
speedy  reaction.  But  the  glitter  and  gew-gaw  attractions 
soon  faded,  and  showed  how  solid  a  substratum  of  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  lay  below.  Happily,  the  Volunteers  have  lived  through 
the  time  of  popular  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  and  have  shaken 
off  nearly  all  the  dross  which  the  first  excitement  brought  to 
the  surface.  A  Volunteer  corps  can  now  march  as  quietly 
through  the  streets  as  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  flattery 
and  promises  of  the  past  are  now  sufficiently  subdued  to  prevent 
any  mischievous  exaltation  of  mind.  The  unstable  element 
of  the  force,  which  was  the  mere  product  of  momentary  feel¬ 
ing,  lias  melted  away,  and  what  remains  is  for  the  most  part 
good  solid  working  material  for  future  service.  The  holiday 
aspect  has  disappeared,  and  the  desire  to  become  efficient  has 
supplanted  the  wish  to  be  admired. 

That  a  change  so  considerable  could  be  brought  about 
without  the  loss  of  many  of  the  original  Volunteers  is 
not  to  be  supposed ;  but  there  would  be  nothing  to  regret  in 
a  diminution  of  numbers  by  which  all  that  was  volatile  and 
untrustworthy  should  have  been  weeded  out.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  end  has  been  attained  without  any  such  diminution  of 
strength,  for  the  new  recruits  have  almost  exactly  balanced 
the  retirements,  the  official  muster-roll  for  this  year  being 
within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  highest  number  at  any 
time  returned.  There  are  still  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  Volunteers,  of  whom  perhaps  two-thirds  have  reached 
an  extremely  creditable  level  of  efficiency  ;  and  this  fact  alone 
is  an  unmistakeable  assurance  of  permanence,  if  only  the  same 
care  is  taken  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  not  to  thwart  the 
course  of  natural  development.  With  the  loss  of  the  vanities 
and  weaknesses  which  at  first  allied  themselves  with  the 
Volunteer  movement  something  more  material  has  been 
sacrificed.  The  notion  that  a  Volunteer  force  was  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  like  a  charity-school,  by  the  voluntary  donations  of 
enthusiastic  friends,  has  to  a  great  extant  collapsed.  A  tendency 
which  once  manifested  itself  to  galvanize  the  liberality  of  the 
public  by  the  familiar  charity  devices  of  balls  and  bazaars,  and 
the  more  odious  machinery  of  organized  mendicity,  has  been 
universally  scouted,  and  the  Volunteers  have  had  to  face  the 
question  whether  they  could  support  without  assistance 


the  whole  administrative  expenses  of  the  force,  or  how  far  it 
■would  be  consistent  with  their  independence  to  lean  upon 
Government  for  material  aid.  The  common-sense  principle 
on  which  this  question  has  at  length  been  solved  by  the 
Report  of  the  Volunteer  Commission  was,  in  truth,  brought 
out  almost  in  the  infancy  of  the  movement.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  arm  the  recruits  who  had  flocked  together ;  and  though 
a  few  exceptional  corps  prided  themselves  on  supplying  all 
their  own  wants,  in  the  shape  of  rifles  and  ammunition,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  force  would  have  been  left  unarmed  if  the  War 
Office  had  not  come  to  their  assistance.  The  supposed 
humiliation  of  carrying  a  Government  musket,  and  working 
under  a  drill-sergeant  who  drew  pay  from  the  military  esti¬ 
mates,  was  found  not  to  be  insupportable ;  and  from  this 
beginning  the  maxim  has  come  to  be  recognised  on  all  hands, 
that  the  part  of  the  volunteers  is  to  give  their  time  and  energy 
to  learning  the  art  of  fighting,  and  that  of  the  Government  to 
furnish  the  materials  with  which  they  are  to  practise,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  fight. 

For  two  reasons  this  result  is  matter  of  congratulation  — 
first,  because  on  any  other  principle  Volunteer  regiments 
must  have  dwindled  down  to  rifle  clubs  for  the  rich ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  boasted  independence  of  those  who  re¬ 
sented  Government  aid  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  degene¬ 
rate  into  something  like  insubordination  to  military  control. 
It  was  not  strange  that  the  Government  should  have  struggled 
for  a  time  against  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  first  step 
they  had  taken  in  arming  the  Volunteers ;  but  we  presume 
that  the  question  is  no  longer  open,  after  the  decision  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  a  Commission  in  which  the  military 
and  financial  sides  of  the  question  were  very  powerfully  re¬ 
presented.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  speech  lately 
delivered  on  an  occasion  of  great  publicity,  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  has  been  finally  settled.  A  large  Volunteer 
assemblage  was  gathered  together  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
week  or  two  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  distribution  of  prizes, 
when  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Volunteers  appointed  by  the 
War  Office  announced  his  belief  that  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  would  be  fully  carried  out.  Such  a  hint 
from  a  soldier  who  knows  what  discipline  is  may,  we  suppose, 
be  regarded  as  rather  more  authoritative  than  the  stray  senti¬ 
ments  which  sometimes  drop  from  Ministers  on  a  starring 
tour ;  and,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Volunteers 
may  be  considered  as  settled  on  a  footing  which  will  guarantee 
both  the  permanence  and  the  efficiency  of  the  force. 

There  remains  no  important  question  for  future  adjustment. 
Experience  has  already  supplied  the  basis  on  which  this  great 
experiment  of  a  civilian  army  must  stand  or  fall.  But  if  the 
principles  are  settled,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that  they 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  same  considerate  spirit  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  the  rule  of  the  War  Office.  The 
unqualified  submission  of  Volunteers  to  superior  military 
authority  is  as  essential  as  that  of  any  portion  of  the  regular 
forces ;  but,  except  for  the  sake  of  promoting  efficiency,  the 
less  the  Volunteers  are  regulated  the  better  they  will  thrive, 
and  the  more  useful  they  will  be.  Cast-iron  rules  on  all 
sorts  of  petty  matters  would  be  the  destruction  of  a  force 
which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  disbanding  at  a  fortnight’s 
notice,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  revised  regidations  which 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  announced  will  be  so  framed  as  not  to 
interfere  in  trifling  matters  with  the  liberty  which  the  Volun¬ 
teers  have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  enjoy.  Arrangements 
which  are  convenient  in  one  locality  may  be  extremely  un¬ 
suitable  in  another,  and  a  force  so  composite  in  its  character 
as  the  Volunteers  cannot,  without  cramping  its  energies,  be 
brought  into  the  same  absolutely  homogeneous  condition  as 
the  components  of  the  regular  army.  These  are  not  mere 
suggestions  of  groundless  suspicion,  for  one  step  seems  already 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  which  we  deprecate.  The 
Lords  Lieutenants  have  been  duly  informed  that  the 
establishment  of  new  Volunteer  corps  is  to  be  stopped 
on  January  1.  There  can  be  no  imaginable  reason  to 
justify  any  rigid  rule  upon  this  subject.  Whether  a 
new  battalion  or  a  new  company  is  wanted  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  district  is  a  purely  local  question,  depending  on 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  existing  corps.  Provided  that 
every  man  has  the  opportunity  of  joining  a  corps  within 
convenient  reach,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  encourage  ex¬ 
cessive  subdivision.  But  questions  of  local  convenience  are 
just  the  things  which  always  solve  themselves  far  better  than 
can  be  done  by  any  centralizing  code  ;  and  we  are  wholly  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  purpose  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  manifesto, 
unless  it  be  to  declare  that,  inasmuch  as  Volunteers  are  in 
i  future  to  entail  an  expense  of  a  pound  or  more  a  head,  their 
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numbers  are  to  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
Anything  more  fatal  than  such  a  policy  is  inconceivable,  for 
if  the  force  is  forbidden  to  groAv,  it  will,  before  long,  perhaps 
cease  to  exist.  If  this  is  the  end  in  view,  it  would  be  more 
candid  and  equally  effectual  to  inform  the  Volunteers  that 
they  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  keeping  them  together,  though 
it  might  need  some  courage  to  proclaim  an  opinion  which 
few  would  share  with  the  Minister  of  War.  It  is  strange 
that  the  moment  when  all  real  difficulties  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted  should  be  chosen  to  disturb  the  cordial  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Volunteers  and  their  official  rulers  ;  but  the 
new  .regulation  has  so  much  the  air  of  hostility  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  any  other  interpretation  than  that  which  we  have 
suggested. 


AMERICA. 

THE  battle  near  Fredericksburg  appears  to  have  ended  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Federals,  who,  for  once,  have  not 
even  claimed  the  victory.  General  Burnside  has  been  forced 
to  fight  with  his  back  to  a  river,  and,  unless  he  can  retrieve 
tire  check,  he  may  be  exposed  to  serious  danger.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  General  Lee  may  have  intended  only 
to  delay  the  Federal  advance,  and  that  he  may  be  contented 
either  with  holding  his  present  lines  or  with  an  unmolested 
retreat.  In  all  the  principal  operations  of  the  war  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  Confederate  Generals  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  at  convenient  points  of  his  line  of  advance,  and 
afterwards  to  retire,  so  as  to  draw  him  farther  from  his  base  of 
communication.  General  M‘Clellan  was  in  this  way  checked 
by  the  defences  of  Manassas,  and  afterwards  by  the  entrench¬ 
ments  of  York  Town  and  Williamsburg.  General  Halleck 
spent  two  or  three  months  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Corinth, 
and  when  he  finally  ventured  to  enter  the  works,  he  found 
that  every  man  and  every  gun  had  been  safely  withdrawn 
beyond  his  reach.  The  position  of  Fredericksburg  probably 
became  untenable  as  soon  as  the  Federal  gunboats  had  made 
their  way  up  the  Rappahannock  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town.  The  Southern  leaders  have  learned,  by  hard 
experience,  the  necessity  of  fighting  at  a  distance  from 
navigable  streams,  although  they  may,  perhaps,  after  the 
success  which  they  have  now  achieved,  be  induced  to  deliver 
battle  while  the  enemy  has  his  back  to  the  river.  In 
a  season  of  alternate  mud  and  frost,  it  may,  however  be 
deemed  the  interest  of  the  army  which  stands  on  the 
defensive  to  lengthen  as  far  as  possible  the  distances  which 
separate  the  Federal  head-quarters  from  Washington;  and 
in  that  case  it  is  possible  that  General  Lee  may  finally  retire 
within  the  fortifications  in  front  of  Richmond,  in  the  well- 
founded  conviction  that  it  will  be  difficult  or  impracticable  for 
General  Burnside  to  move  up  his  siege  train  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  The  Confederate  Government  appears  to  have 
avoided  the  folly  of  dictating  to  the  generals  in  the  field  the 
details  of  military  operations.  General  Burnside,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  been  pressed  against  his  own  judgment 
to  advance,  as  the  President  and  General  Halleck  ordered 
M£Clellan  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  future  plans  of  the  Confederate  commander  will  per¬ 
haps  not  be  finally  determined  upon  until  the  destination  of 
General  Banks’s  armament  is  positively  ascertained.  The  fleet 
was  seen,  a  few  days  after  its  departure,  south  of  Cape  Henry, 
at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  it  was  assumed  there¬ 
fore  that  it  was  intended  to  act  against  Charleston,  against 
Mobile,  or  even  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  The  reasons,  however, 
for  preferring  a  combined  operation  against  Richmond  are  so 
obvious,  that  little  surprise  would  be  excited  should  it  appear 
that  General  Banks,  had  retraced  his  course  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  on  the  Virginian  peninsula,  so  as  to  take  the  main  Con¬ 
federate  army  in  the  rear.  The  converging  system  of  strategy 
has  hitherto  only  led  to  disaster,  but  it  may  have  been  thought 
more  expedient  to  concentrate  all  available  forces  against 
Richmond  than  to  fritter  away  the  Federal  resources  in 
desultory  invasions  of  the  remoter  Southern  territories.  The 
conquest  of  Texas  may  perhaps  be  practicable,  but,  in  default 
of  general  and  decisive  success,  the  country  will  ultimately  be 
found  untenable.  A  great  continental  province  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  hostile  Confederacy  can  neither  be  commanded 
from  the  sea,  nor  permanently  held  by  a  garrison,  which 
would  be  separated  by  more  than  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  Northern  ports.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  ninety 
days’  bills  which  have  been  drawn  upon  Fortune  are 
once  more  likely  to  need  renewing.  In  Tennessee,  a 
body  of  4,000  Federal  soldiers  has,  after  trifling  resistance, 
surrendered  to  General  Morgan  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  remaining  Northern  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
not  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  organization.  But  for  the 


practice  of  exchanging  prisoners,  which  both  parties  have  found 
convenient,  the  Federal  prisoners  in  the  South  would  by  this 
time  fully  equal  in  number  Mr.  Lincoln’s  original  army  of 
75,000  men. 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  attract  and  deserve  little  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Republican  majority  will  support  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
proclamation,  and  its  leaders  are  hastening — before  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  power  of  their  political  opponents — to  sanction,  as  far  as 
the  vote  of  Congress  extends,  all  illegal  acts,  not  only  of  the 
President  and  the  Ministers,  but  of  all  official  functionaries 
whatever.  It  is  evident  that  popular  opinion  in  America 
identifies  vigour  with  violence,  as  it  has  always  mistaken  big¬ 
ness  for  greatness.  The  accomplishment  of  great  results  by 
the  smallest  and  least  irregular  exercise  of  force  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  educated  and  reflecting  minds.  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Stanton  have  imprisoned  their  enemies 
neither  for  the  public  safety,  nor  even  from  personal 
animosity.  They  knew  that  their  partisans  would  admire  the 
possession  and  display  of  illegal  power,  and  they  evidently 
miscalculated  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction  which  may  perhaps 
enable  their  political  opponents  to  call  them  to  account.  The 
House  of  Representatives  will  probably  adopt  Mr.  Chase’s 
financial  proposals.  The  commutation  of  different  kinds  of 
debts  into  a  currency  bearing  interest  can  by  no  possibility 
affect  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Government;  but  it  may 
amuse  the  popular  imagination,  and  perhaps  even  produce 
temporary  ease.  300,000,000/.  of  notes  cannot  bo  kept  in 
circulation,  and  they  will  only  be  taken  as  an  investment  at 
the  value  which  they  may  bear  from  time  to  time ;  but  a 
financier  without  a  revenue  must  use  all  possible  devices  to 
furbish  up  the  public  credit,  and,  if  he  cannot  procure 
regular  loans  from  capitalists,  he  is  not  to  blame  for 
trying  experiments  in  currency.  The  repeal  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  interest  in  specie,  if  it  applies  to  past  transac¬ 
tions,  is  the  first  instalment  of  repudiation.  The  Government 
will  in  this  case  have  the  advantage  of  paying  its 
creditors  in  a  depreciated  currency;  or,  if  the  provision 
merely  applies  to  future  loans,  it  will  neither  gain  nor  lose 
by  the  new  arrangement.  The  project  of  substituting 
Government  paper  for  the  circulation  of  the  banks  will,  if 
it  is  sanctioned  by  Congress,  produce  a  considerable  sum. 
As  the  bank  stock  is  ordinarily  held  in  shares  by  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  and  mechanics,  strong  opposition  may  be 
expected  to  a  measure  which  really  amounts  to  a  tax  on  one 
class  of  the  community.  Neither  Mr.  Chase  nor  the  Federal 
States  in  general  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
financial  details  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  intrinsic 
difficulties.  No  other  country  has  succeeded  in  meeting 
an  enormous  expenditure  without  heavy  taxes ;  and  even  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  strain  on  English 
credit  fell  far  short  of  the  extravagant  demands  occasioned  by 
the  present  war.  It  may  be  added,  that  during  the  contest 
with  France,  England  was  every  year  becoming  richer, 
while  the  Northern  Americans  are  cutting  off  the  source 
of  their  prosperity  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  working 
population  from  profitable  industry.  As  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  there  will  be  no  considerable  immigration  into  the 
States ;  and  within  two  years  a  million  of  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  must  have  either  perished  or  become  consumers  instead 
of  producers.  It  was  the  boast  of  America  that  the  whole 
population  was  fully  employed ;  and  it  is  evident  that  every 
working  farmer  who  is  turned  into  a  soldier  doubly  im¬ 
poverishes  the  country,  by  the  charge  which  he  imposes  on 
the  Treasury  and  by  the  cessation  of  his  contributions  to  the 
increase  of  the  general  wealth. 

The  Federalists  themselves  are,  as  usual,  satisfied  with 
their  position,  and  with  the  supposed  exemption  of  their 
country  from  economical  laws.  Labour  is,  of  course,  better 
paid  as  it  becomes  scarcer ;  and  a  good  harvest  has  fortunately 
made  food  abundant.  Popular  interest  in  New  York  is  for 
the  moment  absorbed  in  the  plan  for  subscribing  to  the  aid 
of  the  Lancashire  operatives ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  the  first  promoters  of  the  movement  spoke 
and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  gentlemen  who  really  wished 
to  do  a  benevolent  act.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
as  soon  as  the  press,  the  professional  politicians,  and  the 
preachers  meddled  with  the  business,  the  subscription  was  as 
far  as  possible  converted  into  an  expression  of  spite  and  an 
instrument  of  mischief.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  contri¬ 
butions  which  have  been  raised  at  home,  a  benefaction  from 
foreigners  will  not  be  refused ;  and  if  it  was  offered  in  the 
spirit  which  actuated  Mr.  Grinnell  and  some  of  his  original 
associates  in  the  enterprise,  the  gift  would  be  extraordinarily 
welcome,  as  a  proof  that  intelligent  Americans  are  still  capable 
of  justice  and  kindly  feeling.  But  the  malignant  brawlers  who 
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urge  their  congregations  to  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  Englishmen,  deserve  that  amount 
of  gratitude  which  naturally  responds  to  an  unprovoked  shower 
of  combustibles.  A  still  more  hateful  section  of  subscribers 
fancies  that  it  is  possible  to  promote  civil  dissension  in  England 
by  an  invidious  and  unfounded  distinction  between  the  opera¬ 
tives  and  the  upper  classes.  The  working  people  are  to  be  bribed, 
by  the  gift  of  a  few  thousands  of  pounds,  to  oppose  the  policy  of 
the  Government  and  the  deliberate  opinion  of  all  who  have 
a  right  to  represent  the  national  judgment.  The  wish  of  Mr. 
Cassius  Clay  that  American  money  should  be  employed  in 
fostering  conspiracies  through  the  British  Empire  would  in 
some  degree  be  effected  if  the  hopes  of  Republican  agitators 
were  founded  on  even  the  faintest  knowledge  of  the  English 
character.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  New 
York  subscription  was  originally  suggested  by  upright  and 
benevolent  motives,  and  that  those  who  really  wish  to  relieve 
distress  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  malignant  enemies 
of  England. 


THE  CONVICT  QUESTION. 

WE  are  willing  to  hope  that  the  Royal  Commission  just 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Penal 
Servitude  Acts  may  be  meant  to  be  something  better  than  an 
excuse  for  wasting  time  and  shirking  responsibility.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  are  certain  leading  aspects  of  the 
Convict  question  on  which  no  inquiry  whatever  is  needed. 
It  is  also  true  that  no  additional  legislation  is  required 
to  enable  the  Government  to  adopt  any  system  that  may  be 
judged  expedient,  either  of  police  surveillance  at  home — so 
far,  at  least,  as  ticket-of-leave  men  are  concerned — or  of  trans¬ 
portation  beyond  the  seas;  for  the  Act  of  1857  gives  ample 
power  to  the  Executive  on  both  these  points.  Nevertheless 
there  is  abundant  scope  for  a  highly  interesting  and  pro¬ 
fitable  investigation  into  the  whole  subject  of  convict  dis¬ 
cipline  and  treatment;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  such 
an  investigation  is  judiciously  conducted,  it  will  tell  us  a  great 
deal  which  we  very  much  want  to  know.  We  certainly  do 
not  need  to  be  informed  whether  the  existing  s}rstem,  as 
worked  by  the  Home  Office,  has  succeeded  or  not.  Official  ] 
statistics  and  public  notoriety  concur  in  stampmg  it  as  a  ! 
scandalous  failure.  It  is  a  system  which,  by  cofnmon  consent, 
neither  reforms  nor  deters.  It  is  a  system  under  which  the 
worst  classes  of  crime  not  punishable  with  death  —  bur¬ 
glary,  housebreaking,  and  robbery  with  violence  —  in¬ 
crease  at  an  annual  rate  of  from  30  to  more  than  50 
per  cent.,  and  which  periodically  lets  loose  the  most 
desperate  of  criminals  to  prey  at  will  on  society,  and  to 
brave  inflictions  which  experience  has  taught  them  to  view 
with  entire  equanimity.  The  very  worst  of  the  batch  of 
ruffians  sentenced  the  other  day  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  by  Baron  Bramwell  had  repeatedly  undergone  the 
newest  and  most  improved  processes  of  moral  training  devised 
by  enlightened  philanthropy  (one  of  them  had  been  reformed 
just  fifteen  times),  and  had  found  chaplains  and  governors  to  1 
certify  to  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance.  Although,  how-  I 
ever,  we  want  no  Royal  Commissioners  to  tell  us  that  the 
system  has  shamefully  failed,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  pre-  j 
cisely  where,  and  how,  and  why  it  has  failed  —  whether  it  is 
because  it  is  intrinsically  vicious  and  unworkable,  or  because 
it  has  been  slackly  and  indolently  worked.  There  is  also  a  1 
wide  field  for  inquiry  in  the  ulterior  question,  whether  certain  ; 
proposed  substitutes  for  the  existing  method  of  convict  treat¬ 
ment  are  desirable  and  practicable,  and,  if  so,  under  what 
conditions,  and  with  what  limitations.  All  things  considered, 
though  there  may  be  reason  for  distrusting  the  motives  which 
have  prompted  the  proposed  investigation,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  hope  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  a  prominent  subject  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  inquiries  will  be  the  expediency  of  recurring  to 
transportation  as  our  principal  secondary  punishment.  This 
is  a  question  on  which  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  ! 
people  should  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  clear,  definite,  and 
well-considered  conclusion.  There  is  an  immense  floating 
mass  of  conflicting  opinion  and  authority  on  this  matter  which 
it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  fix  and  disentangle.  Though 
there  is  a  very  general  agreement,  among  those  best  entitled  to 
be  heard,  in  favour  of  returning  to  transportation,  and  though 
it  may  be  suspected  that  its  loudest  opponents  really  object  to 
it  as  interfering  with  their  pet  projects  of  prison  philanthropy, 
it  has  other  opponents  whose  arguments  claim  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration.  When,  in  one  and  the  same  week,  we  have  heard 
two  such  Judges  as  Baron  Bramwell  and  Justice  Byles  pro¬ 
pound  from  the  Bench  diametrically  opposite  views  of  the 
value  of  transportation  as  a  punishment,  it  must  be  well 
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worth  while  to  ascertain  which  of  them  is  in  the  right.  It  is 
persistently  asserted,  by  one  set  of  authorities,  that  there  is 
nothing  (next  to  hanging)  which  criminals  dread  half  so  much 
as  being  sent  out  of  the  country ;  and  it  also  asserted,  by 
another  set  of  authorities,  that  they  do  not  mind  it  the  least  in 
the  world,  but  merely  look  on  a  compulsory  trip  to  the  Anti¬ 
podes  as  a  sort  of  “  assisted  emigration  ”  to  the  diggings.  One 
would  much  like  to  know  which  of  these  views  is  the  nearest 
to  the  truth.  And  then,  if  transportation  is  ruled  to  be  a 
good  punishment,  for  what  class  of  criminals  is  it  good  ? 
Are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  worst  and  most  hardened 
of  our  convicts  by  shipping  them  off  where  they  will 
never  vex  honest  men’s  eyes  again?  Or,  as  some  sug¬ 
gest,  are  we  merely  to  look  to  transportation  as  a  means  of 
giving,  a  fresh  start  in  life  to  offenders  who  are  still  young  in 
crime,  and  who  may  possibly,  under  altered  circumstances, 
become  decent  members  of  society  ?  The  two  objects,  though 
not  perhaps  necessarily  incompatible,  are  perfectly  distinct, 
and  would  have  to  be  worked  out  under  totally  different  con¬ 
ditions  and  by  totally  different  instrumentalities.  Again,  if 
transportation,  in  one  or  both  of  these  forms,  is  desirable,  the 
question  remains,  Is  it  feasible?  Have  we  any  colonies, 
other  than  Western  Australia,  that  are  willing  to  take  our  con¬ 
victs  ?  and,  if  so,  with  what  restrictions  and  limitations  ?  Or 
is  it  practicable  to  found  new  penal  settlements  in  the  remoter 
cornergfof  our  Empire  without  the  risk  of  reviving  the  horrors 
and  abominations  of  Norfolk  Island  ?  What  are  we  to  think 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  for  instance,  as  the  seat  of  a  new  and 
model  convict  colony  ?  Or  what  of  the  singular  project  of 
setting  up  a  British  Siberia  in  the  wilds  of  Labrador  ?  On 
these  and  a  score  of  such  questions,  which  may  be  debated  for 
ever  in  a  desultory  way  by  newspaper  correspondents  without 
any  rational  result,  it  Avould  be  satisfactory  to  have  the  re¬ 
sponsible  and  well-weighed  judgment  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

An  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts 
will  necessarily  include  an  examination  of  what  is  called  the 
Irish  system,  though  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the 
system  which  Parliament  intended  to  establish  in  this  country, 
but  which  the  Home  Office  has  thought  proper  not  to  carry 
into  effect.  The  Commissioners  may  be  expected  to  inform 
us  whether  all  that  we  hear  of  the  remarkable  success  of  a 
real  ticket-of-leave  system  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s 
Channel  is  fact  or  fiction.  There,  as  every  one  by  this  time 
knows,  the  conditions  attached  by  law  to  the  ticket-of-leave 
are  scrupulously  enforced.  The  provisionally  liberated  convict 
is  kept  under  rigorous  police  surveillance  during  the  un¬ 
expired  residue  of  his  sentence ;  and  it  is  asserted  —  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  without  contradiction  —  that  the  ticket- 
of-leave  men  find  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  obtaining  honest 
employment,  and  that  the  cases  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
which  they  relapse  into  crime.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  whether  these  assertions  are  true,  and,  if  so,  whether 
there  is  any  assignable  reason  why  arrangements  which  work 
well  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  at  all  in  the  other  —  the  law,  all  the  while, 
being  absolutely  the  same  in  both.  Sir  Walter  Croftox 
may  possibly,  like  other  enthusiasts,  exaggerate  the  success  of 
a  system  with  which  his  reputation  is  identified,  or  it  may  be 
that  he  has  been  favoured  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
sister  country ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  learn,  on  competent  and  impartial  authority,  how  the 
matter  actually  stands.  As  it  was  expressly  resolved  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  in  1856  to  examine  the 
whole  subject  of  convict  discipline  and  treatment,  “  that  the 
“  conditions  endorsed  upon  the  ticket-of-leave  ought  to  be 
“  enforced  more  strictly  than  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
“  the  case” — and  as  it  was  on  the  report  of  that  Committee 
that  the  Act  of  1857  was  based — we  should  especially  like  to 
have  it  explained  why  no  attempt  has  at  any  time  been  made 
to  enforce  those  conditions  at  all. 

It  will,  we  trust,  be  understood  on  all  hands  that  there  are 
some  points  which  had  better  be  excluded  from  the  range  of 
the  Commissioners’  inquiries.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  one 
word  from  them  about  the  “  moral-hospital  ”  theory  of  prison 
discipline,  and  the  sublime  duties  which  philanthropy  owes  to 
the  unhappy  patients  whose  morbid  mental  idiosyncrasies  re¬ 
quire  curative  treatment.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
weigh  over-curiously  the  tendencies  of  this  or  that  mode  of 
punishment  to  refine  and  elevate  the  mind  of  the  hardened  ruf¬ 
fian,  or  to  maintain  his  muscular  system  in  its  fullest  vigour. 
It  may  be  advantageously  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
investigation,  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  most  interesting  of  model  convicts  is  a  very 
secondary  end  of  punishment,  and  that  the  first  and  all- 
important  object  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  is  to  protect 
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honest  men  by  making  the  law  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  the  Commissioners 
should  tie  themselves  down  too  closely  to  matters  of  practical 
detail.  For  our  own  part,  we  shall  not  complain  that  they 
deal  in  truisms  and  platitudes,  even  if  their  report,  when  it 
appears,  should  be  found  to  insist  a  little  superfluously  on 
certain  old-world  truths  which  an  age  of  cant  has  forgotten. 
By  all  means  let  them  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  remind 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  British  public,  as  empha¬ 
tically  as  they  please,  that  (as  Baron  Bramavell  says)  “  punish- 
u  ment  means  giving  pain,”  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that 
prison  discipline  is  a  farce  unless  it  is  made  thoroughly  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  criminal.  It  will  not  be  amiss  if  they  also 
serve  up  for  the  thousandth  time  the  once  familiar  axiom,  that 
inexorable  certainty,  even  more  than  severity,  is  an  essential 
element  of  any  penal  system  worth  the  name,  and  that  it  is  of 
supreme  importance  that  J ustice  should  invariably  mean  what 
she  says.  They  may  very  usefully  point  out  that  “  seven  years’ 
“  penal  servitude”  ought  to  mean  seven  years,  and  not  some 
indefinite  period  considerably  less  than  seven  years ;  and  that 
“  hard  labour  ”  ought  to  mean  hard  labour,  and  not,  as  at 
Portland,  just  enough  open-air  exercise  to  keep  the  convict’s 
appetite  and  digestion, up  to  the  .mark  required  by  plentiful 
and  luxurious  meals.  There  certainly  ought  to  be  no  occasion 
for  a  Royal  Commission  to  tell  us  these  things,  but  there  can 
be  no  harm,  and  may  be  some  good,  in  the  reiteration  by 
authority  of  first  truths  which  modern  philanthropy  and  en¬ 
lightenment  systematically  ignore.  We  will  only  add  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners, 
whatever  they  may  be,  will  not,  like  the  most  important  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1856,  be  uncere¬ 
moniously  dung  aside  without  cause  shown.  Unless  it  is 
really  intended  that  the  proposed  inquiry  should  lead  to  some 
definite  practical  conclusion,  it  is  a  pity  that  Sir  George  Grey 
cannot  discover  a  cheaper  and  less  elaborate  mode  of  doing 
nothing. 


DIPLOMACY  IN  UNDRESS. 

E  have  become  so  accustomed  to  American  breaches  of 
decorum  that  they  no  longer  affect  us  as  they  would 
do  if  they  came  from  any  other  nation  in  Christendom.  They 
never  cease  to  be  ridiculous,  but  they  have  become  so  com¬ 
pletely  part  of  the  national  character  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  offensive.  We  read  of  them  with  curiosity,  as  we  do  of 
Queen  Pomare’s  peculiar  mode  of  impressing  the  beauty  of 
her  tattooing  on  the  French  Ambassadors,  or  of  the  cocked 
hat  and  one  Wellington  boot  assumed  by  the  Kaffir  Saxdili 
as  his  dress  of  ceremony.  But  their  frequency  prevents 
their  appearing  unnatural,  or  inconsistent  with  the  grade  of 
civilization  to  which  the  Americans  profess  to  have  attained. 
We  can  only  realize  to  ourselves  their  full  extravagance  by 
assuming  them  to  proceed  from  some  nation  of  the  Old 
World.  We  can  only  appreciate  the  notions  of  propriety 
and  decorum  betrayed  by  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
which  has  been  laid  before  Congress,  by  imagining  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  some  French  or  English  pen.  It  requires  some 
effort  of  imagination  to  do  it.  Conceive  Sir  James  Hudson 
writing  home  to  Lord  Russell  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing,  say  with  Prussia,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Macdonald  affair,  or  on  any  other  point  of 
passing  dispute  between  the  two  Governments.  Such  a 
footing  between  an  Ambassador  and  a  Foreign  Secretary 
seems  of  itself  strange  enough  to  our  notions  of  official  duty. 
Then  imagine  the  advice  so  obtruded  to  run  as  follows :  — 
“  Union  with  us,  with  equal  rights,  should  be  offered  to 
“  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  and  the  life  and  property  of  friends 
“  secured.  Men  and  money  should  be  sent  into  Posen,  Pome- 
“  rarria,  and  all  the  Prussian  dominions,  to  stir  up  revolt.  Our 
“  cause  is  just,  and  vengeance  will  sooner  or  later  overtake 
“  that  perfidious  aristocrat.”  And  then,  to  crown  the  effort  of 
imagination,  conceive  Lord  Russell,  having  received  such  a 
despatch,  deliberately  printing  it  and  laying  it  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  one  would  think  of  punishing  or 
censuring  the  authors  of  such  a  proceeding.  Everybody 
would  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  the 
Ambassador  and  Foreign  Secretary  had,  by  a  strange  coin¬ 
cidence,  gone  mad  simultaneously,  and  would  cry  out  against 
the  neglect  of  their  friends  and  relatives  for  not  having  sooner 
placed  them  under  the  restraint  so  imperatively  demanded  by 
their  melancholy  condition. 

Of  course,  the  Ambassador’s  share  in  this  quaint  specimen  of 
diplomacy  is  due  to  the  fact  of  there  having  been  in  existence 
such  a  diplomatist  as  Mr.  Cassius  Clay.  No  doubt  it  was  no 
fault  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  that  he  was  invested  with  that  ill- 
fitting  honour.  A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Federal  organs 


in  this  country,  in  a  recent  number,  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  spoils  of  an  American  party  victory 
are  divided.  Those  who  are  held  to  have  deserved  best 
of  their  country  are  the  petty  local  politicians  who,  at 
a  moment  when  parties  are  closely  balanced,  command  a 
certain  number  of  votes  in  the  doubtful  districts  upon  whose 
final  adhesion  the  triumph  depends.  In  the  enormous  distri¬ 
bution  of  places  which  always  immediately  succeeds  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  and  which  is  the  reward  of  the  efforts  that  have 
secured  it,  posts  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  much  coveted 
by  men  of  this  stamp  who  desire  distinction,  but  have  a 
modest  distrust  of  their  own  fitness  for  statesmanship.  They 
have  the  power  to  insist  upon  their  recompense  taking  this 
form,  if  they  choose  it ;  and  the  President  is  often  compelled 
to  consent  to  appointments  of  whose  scandalous  absurdity  none 
is  more  conscious  than  himself.  The  result  is,  that  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  presents  a  collection  of  social  curiosities  such  as 
are  not  easily  matched  even  within  the  walls  of  Congress  itself. 
We  do  not  profess  to  have  traced  the  private  history  of  Mr. 
Cassius  Clay’s  first  rise  to  public  eminence,  but  we  may 
safely  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  must  have  been  possessed 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  electioneering  influence.  Where 
there  is  so  much  to  outweigh,  the  counterpoise  must  have 
been  strong.  But  he  is  chargeable  with  only  the  smaller  and 
least  important  moiety  of  this  grotesque  proceeding.  It  is 
possible  —  at  least  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary  —  that  a 
despatch  of  equal  absurdity  from  some  one  of  our  Ministers 
abroad  may  be  at  this  moment  lying  among  the  unpublished 
archives  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  publication  of  it  constitutes 
the  real  indecency  of  the  transaction.  Much  has  been  made  in 
America  of  the  hostile  expressions  that  have  fallen  from  speakers 
at  public  meetings,  or  writers  in  the  newspapers  in  this  country. 
If  we  were  inclined  on  our  side  to  make  a  compilation  of 
the  amenities  towards  England  that,  even  in  times  of  the  pro- 
foundest  quiet,  have  filled  the  columns  of  American  journals, 
a  very  fine  collection  of  vigorous  epithets  would  be  the  result. 
But  we  never  remember  to  have  seen,  in  any  organ  of 
opinion  in  England,  a  proposal  to  attempt  the  annexation  of 
Florida  or  California  because  America  was  a  “  perfidious 
“  democrat.”  Yet,  even  if  such  sentiments  had  been  repeated 
again  and  again  in  every  English  newspaper,  they  would  not 
have  approached  in  importance  or  significance  to  the  proposal 
which  a  United  States  Ambassador  has  deliberately  embodied 
in  a  despatch,  and  a  United  States  Government  has  formally 
given  as  a  State  Paper  to  the  world.  It  requires  something 
more  than  American  insensibility  to  shame  to  enable  an 
American  journalist,  with  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Mr. 
Cassius  Clay,  an  accredited  representative  of  the  United 
States,  fresh  in  his  memory,  to  complain  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  English  people  for  the  Government  of  Washington  have 
not  been  those  of  enthusiastic  affection. 

This  strange  proclamation  of  hostile  designs,  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  nominally  in  friendship  with  our  own,  casts  all  the 
minor  absurdities  of  the  Blue-book  into  the  shade.  They 
suggest  the  unavoidable  conclusion  that  Mr.  Seward  must  be 
wholly  destitute  of  that  sense  of  humour  which  has  acquired 
for  .his  chief  a  sort  of  equivocal  renown.  There  is  something 
refreshing  in  the  proposal  to  offer  to  the  Canadians  “  equal 
“  rights  ”  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Federal  States.  The 
“equality”  of  the  old  French  Revolution  is  defined  in  the 
epigram  to  be  “  Vegalite  dans  la  misere The  offer  which  is 
to  captivate  the  Canadians  would  consist  of  an  equal  right  to 
pay  the  interest  on  a  heavy  national  debt,  an  equal  right  to 
furnish  men  to  the  conscription  for  the  purpose  of  perishing 
in  a  hopeless  and  savage  Avar,  and  an  equal  right  to  be  sent  to 
a  military  dungeon,  without  trial,  at  the  discretion  of  a 
superintendent  of  police.  It  would  be  rather  like  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  offering  equal  rights  to  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus,  or  the  King  of  Dahomey  offering  equal  rights  to  the 
English  traders  on  the  coast.  A  similar  insensibility  to  the 
ludicrous  is  required  to  explain  the  despatch,  Avritten  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  in  which  Mr.  Seward  ex¬ 
presses  his  surprise  that  people  in  Europe  should  still  indulge  in 
“  lingering  expectations  of  recognition,  in  view  of  the  disap¬ 
pointment  and  failure  of  the  campaign,  Avliich  by  its  success 
“  Avas  to  prepare  them  for  that  hostile  measure.”  General 
Pope  himself  could  hardly  have  matched  this  description  of  the 
campaign  that  began  at  York  ToAvn  and  finished  at  Sharps¬ 
burg.  If  the  expulsion  of  M‘Clellan  from  the  peninsula, 
and  the  headlong  rout  of  Pope  across  the  Potomac,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  Confederate  “  disappointment  and  failure,” 
it  Avould  be  interesting  to  know  Avliat  extent  of  ignominy  mid 
disaster  on  the  side  of  the  Federals  Mr.  Seward  has  pictured 
to  himself  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  Confederate  success. 
It  is  certain  that  a  lew  more  such  Confederate  liulures  Avill  not 
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leave  the  North  much  to  fight  for.  By  the  side  of  this  eccentric 
reading  of  contemporary  history,  the  minor  extravagances  of 
Mr.  Seward’s  diplomacy  seem  insipid.  In  any  other  collection 
of  despatches,  one  might  notice  the  arrogance  of  the  intimation 
delivered  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  that  he  was  not  to 
set  up  an  “  anti-Republican  ”  Government  in  Mexico.  The 
assertion  that  “  we  indulge  in  no  menaces  and  no  defiance  ” 
might,  from  any  other  writer,  merit  a  remark.  The  doctrine 
that  the  empire  which  the  Americans  wrested  from  England, 
by  the  same  process  as  that  which  they  now  denounce  as 
traitorous  in  the  Confederates,  “was  lawfully  acquired  and 
“  is  lawfully  held,”  would  perhaps  be  worthy  of  comment,  if 
it  came  from  any  other  pen.  But  Mr.  Seward  has  himself 
furnished  us  with  a  standard  of  measurement,  by  the  side  of 
which  these  peculiarities  seem  trivial  and  insignificant. 

That  portion  of  the  correspondence  which  consists  of  Mr. 
Adams’s  despatches  concerns  us  in  England  more  closely. 
In  contrast  with  many  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  he 
has  largely  acquired  the  esteem  and  good  opinion  of  the 
community  to  which  he  has  been  accredited.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  he  should  have  done  so  much  to  forfeit  that 
position  by  the  indiscretion  of  his  pen.  Even  to  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  private  conversation  can  never  legitimately  lurnish  the 
material  for  public  correspondence.  If  his  official  and  published 
report  upon  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  resides  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  gossip  of 
drawing-rooms,  where  men  talk  without  weighing  their  words 
merely  for  the  amusement  of  the  moment,  he  ought  to  give 
fair  notice  of  the  uses  to  which  he  intends  to  put  the 
familiarity  of  private  intercourse.  In  such  a  case,  he  will 
soon  find  the  sources  of  his  information  dry  up.  He  will  soon 
trace  a  more  judicious  reticence  in  the  expressions  of  those  who 
converse  in  his  presence,  if  they  realize  the  fact  that  “  a  chiefs 
“  amang  them  taking  notes ;  and  faith  he’ll  print  ’em.”  The 
opinions  which  men  advisedly  express  upon  public  occasions 
are  the  only  opinions  of  which  he  has  a  right  to  take  public 
cognizance.  A  contrary  practice  would  soon  put  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body  upon  the  same  social  footing  as  that  which  is 
occupied  in  the  salons  of  Paris  by  gentlemen  who  have  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  police.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Adams’s  revelations 
have  been  published  by  order  of  the  United  States  Government 
indicates,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  settled  design  to 
embitter  the  animosity  of  the  Northern  population  against 
England.  National  animosities  need  no  spur  ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  not  be  much  the  better  for  having  two  wars  instead  of 
one  upon  his  hands.  But  the  effort  is  not  the  less  manifest 
because  the  policy  which  dictates  it  is  inscrutable. 


THE  YELVERTON  CASE. 

THE  Yelverton  case  has  been  advanced  another  stage. 

That  is  to  say,  an  additional  complication  has  been  im¬ 
ported  into  the  tangled  knot  which  still  awaits  the  untying  of 
the  highest  Court  invested  with  imperial  authority.  Ireland 
and  Scotland  have  pronounced ;  to  England  is  reserved  the  final 
settlement.  Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  both  Ireland 
and  Scotland  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  should  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  marriage  laws  be  shown  to  be  other  than  what  an  Irish 
judge  and  jury  and  an  accidental  majority  of  Scotch  judges 
have  pronounced  them  to  be.  The  issue  presented  to  the 
Dublin  jury  was  one  of  dry  fact — whether  Major  Yelverton 
was  or  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  at  the  time  of  the  sacramental 
ceremony  performed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Kilone. 
Contrary  to  all  evidence,  and  apparently  on  considerations  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  evidence  as  to  this  fact,  a  susceptible 
Irish  jury  found  that  Major  Yelverton  was  a  good  or 
professed  Romanist  on  that  occasion.  Miss  Longworth,  or 
Mrs.  Yelverton,  was  wise  enough  not  to  urge  either  this  verdict 
or  this  fact  before  the  seniors  of  the  Scottish  Bench.  This 
arrow  she  reserves  in  her  quiver ;  and  its  point  remains  to  be 
tested  by  the  legal  mind  of  England.  Hence,  as  far  as  the 
Irish  verdict  goes,  she  is  in  Ireland  a  lawful  wife  upon  one 
ground,  while  in  Scotland  she  urges  that  she  is  a  lawful  wife 
for  totally  different  reasons.  The  very  inconsistency  of 
these  two  positions,  we  think,  establishes  a  strong  ground 
against  her.  If,  as  Lords  Curriehill  and  Deas  hold,  the 
Scotch  marriage  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  (the  pro¬ 
mise  de  prcesenti)  took  place  in  Scotland,  and  the  other 
(subsequente  copula)  in  Ireland,  but  prior  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  marriage,  then  this  Roman  Catholic  marriage  was 
superfluous.  It;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Irish 
verdict,  the  whole  Scotch  proceeding  went  for  nothing,  and  espe¬ 
cially  went  for  nothing  in  the  lady’s  eyes,  her  application 
to  the  Scotch  Courts  is  an  impertinence.  This  point  was  urged 
with  unanswerable  cogency  in  the  exceptions  tendered  against 
Chief  Justice  Monahan’s  charge.  “  If  the  jury  believed  ” _ 


as  their  verdict  showed  that  they  did — “  that  the  alleged 
“  matrimonial  contract  was  relative  to  and  dependent  on  a 
“  further  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
“  priest,  then  the  legal  matrimonial  consent  did  not  con- 
“  stitute  a  marriage  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.” 
In  other  words,  the  two  judgments  which  the  pursuer 
has  obtained  are  mutually  destructive  each  of  the  other.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  highest  court  of  justice  in 
England  will  not,  with  austere  impartiality,  hand  the  empty 
oyster-shells  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

One  of  the  strong  moral  arguments  depended  upon  by  Miss 
Longworth  has  completely  broken  down  in  the  late  appeal 
case.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  throughout  the  case,  she 
declared  most  positively  that  nuptial  cohabitation  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  Irish  ceremony  at  Kilone.  With  one 
voice  the  four  Scotch  judges  hold  that  the  evidence  is 
clear  and  precise  the  other  way.  Lords  Curriehill  and 
Deas  extenuate  the  fact,  but  are  forced  to  admit  that  in  this 
very  important  matter  the  lady  has  testified  to  the  thing 
which  was  not.  It  was  to  save  her  reputation ;  it  was 
to  clear  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  spiritual  guides  ;  it  was  for 
all  sorts  of  feminine  reasons.  But  the  fact  remains,  even 
by  the  admission  of  the  very  judges  who  have  just  pro¬ 
nounced  in  her  favour.  This  is  very  damaging  to  the  whole 
of  Miss  Longworth’s  history  of  the  affair.  If  for  such 
secondary  reasons  she  could  misstate  and  falsify  a  plain  matter, 
why  is  she  to  have  credit  in  so  many  other  particulars  for  that 
high  and  romantic  purity,  and  truthfulness,  and  simplicity  to 
which  she  lays  no  hesitating  claim  ? 

We  regret  to  observe  that  sentiment  rather  than  law  seems 
to  have  influenced  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  bench.  At  least, 
they  appear  to  have  viewed  the  law  under  the  rosy  light  of' 
their  own  chivalry  and  gallantry.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
first  or  the  second  case  in  which  the  Scottish  Themis  has  been 
blinded  to  the  moral  demerits  of  charming  woman.  The  present 
case  singularly  recalls  that  of  the  Scottish  Queen  Mart.  It  io 
a  point  of  honour,  both  with  Scottish  lawyers  and  with  Scottish 
public  opinion,  to  believe  in  Mary’s  virtue.  Evidence  the  most 
complete  has  convicted  the  beautiful  Queen  of  breaches  of  more 
than  one  of  the  commandments ;  but  it  is  as  much  as  a  man’s 
life  is  worth  to  say  so  across  the  Tweed.  It  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  in  the  Yelverton  case.  It  is  comical  to  see  all  this 
generous  confidence  and  unhesitating  reliance  in  woman’s 
honour  and  woman’s  helpless  innocence,  stirring  in  the  aged 
bosoms  of  the  gentlemen  Avdio  dignify  and  adorn  the  Scotch 
Bench.  Like  the  Trojan  Senators  on  the  walls  of  Troy,  they  fall 
victims  to  Helen’s  eyes,  and  cannot  believe  that  a  character  sa 
romantic  can  have  a  stain.  From  end  to  end  of  their  eloquent 
judgments,  the  old  gentlemen  show  that  they  are  under  the  fatal 
fascination.  They  read  the  facts  by  their  preconceived  and 
generous  estimation  of  the  lady’s  character.  Impulsive  she  may 
be,  but  this  only  shows  her  naturalness  and  unsuspecting  vivacity. 
It  cannot  be  that  one  who  writes  such  very  remarkable  letters, 
who  shows  evidence  of  such  high  education  and  culture,  could, 
even  in  thought,  recognise  any  other  than  an  honourable  posi¬ 
tion.  To  be  sure  the  language  is  impassioned ;  it  may  perhaps 
be  imprudent ;  but  “  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the- 
“  genuine  language  of  every  genuine  female  heart.”  Heloise 
may  talk  warmly,  but  she  is  a  woman.  It  is  natural  to  her. 
j  We  should  scarcely  think  this  quite  complimentary  to  women 
I  generally ;  but  the  polite,  or  sneering,  dictum  was  met  with 
|  tumultuous  applause  by  the  sympathetic  Scotch  audience. 
With  this  gallant  sentimentality  to  start  with,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  judicial  heart  warmed  to  Major  Yelverton’s  gushing 
correspondent.  It  is  true  that  the  grave  Judges  could  not 
understand  it  all ;  their  reminiscences  of  the  hot  days  of  youth 
were  fading ;  but  they  were  polite  enough,  as  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  case,  to  construe  it  all  in  the  best  sense.  “  It  is  impos- 
“  sible  to  believe  ”  this,  that,  and  the  other,  which  looks  or 
sounds  so  awkward.  The  steamboat  scene  was  all  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  away.  The  wishes  and  “  consummation  ”  devoutly 
prayed  for  by  the  lady  are  figurative.  The  “  bed  of  violets  ” 
is  an  allegorical  expression.  Like  the  Song  of  Songs,  it  all 
had  a  spiritual  interpretation.  Highly  educated,  highly  accom¬ 
plished,  she  only  “  wooed  him  to  woo  her.”  But,  with  burn¬ 
ing  words  on  her  lips,  she  was  chaste  and  cold  as  Diana  her¬ 
self.  The  picture  is  an  engaging  one,  to  very  young  men  and 
to  very  old  ones.  Those,  however,  who  are  only  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  and  critical  middle  zone  of  human  life,  cannot  quite 
understand  these  arctic  hearts  prompting  those  tropical  lips. 

And  ay  hat  cannot  but  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  those  Avho  have  Avaded  through  the  Scotch  judgment  is 
the  fact  that,  in  point  of  Day,  the  correspondence  on  Avhich 
j  Lords  Curriehill  and  Deas  laid  so  much  stress,  and  by  Avhich 
|  they  Avere  so  palpably  biassed,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
1  simple  issue  presented  to  them.  The  Lord  President,  Avho 
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sustained  Lord  Ardmillan’s  previous  judgment  against  the 
pursuer,  dismissed  the  whole  subject  of  the  letters  with 
something  like  the  contempt  of  common  sense.  The  expres¬ 
sions  are  “  equivocal,”  and  the  whole  correspondence  is 
“  written  in  a  style  of  metaphor,  of  figurativeness,  of  obscurity 
“  of  expression  of  purpose,”  that  his  lordship  “  has  seldom 
“  witnessed.”  In  point  of  fact,  these  letters  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dry  point  of  law.  All  that  was  anterior  to  the  events 
in  Scotland  was  surplusage  in  the  case.  The  correspondence 
may  form  the  subject  of  a  literary  disquisition,  and  it  is  likely 
enough  to  furnish  material  for  novels  of  an  ambiguous  and 
slippery  character;  but  the  Judges  had  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  but  what  constituted  promise  and  consent  within  the 
territory  of  Scotland. 

The  importance  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scotch  law  of 
marriage  is  what  Lords  Currieiiill  and  Deas  lay  it  down  to 
be,  its  elastic  and  convenient  provisions  are  stretched  —  should 
their  judgment  be  finally  sustained  on  appeal — farther  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  The  Lord  President  pointed  out  this 
feature  ot  the  case  with  great  force.  “  The  law  cannot  afford 
“to  be  more  relaxed  than  it  is.”  Marriage  must  consist  of 
consent  de  preesenti ,  and  the  promise  must  be  followed  by 
copula  under  certain  circumstances.  But,  first,  as  to  the  evidence 
of  what  was  alleged  by  the  lady  to  have  constituted  consent 
in  Scotland,  the  Lord  President  regards  some  of  it  as 
“amounting  to  nothing  at  all,”  and  some  as  “  worthless,”  that 
of  a  “  hired  agent,”  and  introducing  “  matters  of  falsehood.” 
And  the  evidence  as  to  “  consent  ”  being  thus  imperfect  and 
suspicious,  a  necessary  link  is  wanting  between  the  first  and 
second  constituents  of  a  marriage  according  to  the  received 
interpretation  of  the  Scotch  law.  That  necessary  link  is,  that 
the  whole  transaction  must  be  one  and  unbroken,  and  that  the 
two  constituents  to  a  Scotch  marriage  must  both  take  place 
in  Scotland.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  half  the  marriage  should 
take  place  in  Scotland,  and  half  in  Ireland.  Even  if  the 
promise  was  valid  in  Scotland,  this  only  made  half  a  marriage ; 
and  the  judgment  in  favour  of  the  pursuer  goes  to  this  extent, 
that  an  incomplete  marriage,  according  to  the  very  peculiar 
Scottish  law,  may  be  completed  in  a  domicile  where  that  law 
has  no  force.  The  two  elements  are  disconnected  by  what  took 
place  in  Ireland  ;  and  thus  Scotch  judges,  as  we  understand  it, 
have  made  the  Scotch  marriage  law  even  worse  than  it  was 
before,  by  ruling  that  the  two  constituent  elements  of  a 
marriage  may  be  separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time  and 
space. 

The  Yelverton  case,  therefore,  will  go  before  the  House  of 
Lords  with  a  far  greater  importance  than  attaches  to  the  fortunes 
and  happiness  of  either  of  the  two  ladies  whose  interests  are  at 
stake.  In  their  indignation  at  Major  Yelverton’s  undoubted 
meanness  and  dishonesty,  the  English  lawyers  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  swayed  either  by  sentiment  or  popular 
opinion.  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
of  Session  were  influenced  by  considerations  which  will  have 
no  place  at  Westminster.  But  if  the  Scotch  law  is  so  doubtful 
and  obscure  as  these  conflicting  judgments  prove  it  to  be — and 
still  more  if  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Ardsiillan  are  wrong 
in  their  interpretation  of  it — the  sooner  that  law  is  altered,  the 
better  for  our  general  social  interests.  Civilized  society 
is  struck  at  the  very  heart  if  these  doubtful,  obscure, 
secret,  and  ambiguous  transactions  are  to  be  held  to  form 
that  sacred  tie  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  social  and  moral 
order.  We  might  as  well  live  under  Mormon  law  as  under 
this  law.  As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  Scotch  law,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  latest  expositors,  marriage  may  be  defined  to  consist  in 
two  elements,  viz.  loose  talk  and  incontinence — which  talk  and 
which  incontinence  may  be  separated  by  days  and  weeks,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  by  months  and  years,  as  well  as  by  oceans  and 
thousands  of  miles.  If  this  is  Scotch  law,  and  if  Scottish  men 
will  not  from  national  pride  consent  to  a  change  in  it,  we  had 
better  build  another  wall  across  the  border,  and  leave  our 
Northern  fellow-countrymen  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  barbarous 
marriage  customs  by  absolutely  refusing  to  recognise  this 
mockery  of  all  that  belongs  to  religion,  morality,  and  social 
order,  outside  a  country  which  in  this  respect  is  not  above 
Japan  in  real  civilization. 


THE  YEAR. 

HE  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  year  1862  is,  that  it 
has  been  a  year  of  political  suspense.  A  great  national 
loss,  and  respect  for  the  sorrows  of  Her  whom  it  had  bereaved, 
have  imposed  a  truce  upon  the  strife  of  parties.  In  the  field  of 
politics  all  is  very  much  as  it  was  when  the  year  commenced. 
No  policy  has  been  developed;  no  personal  ambition  has  been 
furthered ;  no  appreciable  change  can  be  noticed  in  the  power  or 
the  prospects  of  political  parties.  The  immobility  which  among 


us  has  been  due  to  a  definite  cause,  seems  by  a  strange  chance 
to  have  communicated  itself  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Two  great  revolutions  were  in  progress  when  the  year  commenced, 
and  both  of  them  are  still  unfinished.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Greece,  the  world,  though  apparently  ripe  for  great  events,  has 
undergone  little  change  in  the  course  of  the  year  1 862. 

Two  events — sadly  contrasted  in  character — alone  redeem  the 
year  from  being  an  absolute  blank  in  our  domestic  annals.  Of 
the  Great  Exhibition  there  is  little  to  say,  except  that  it  has 
been.  Those  whose  reputations  were  staked  upon  its  success 
assure  us  that  it  has  succeeded  admirably;  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  deficiency  which  the  guarantors  or  the  contractors 
may  have  had  to  make  up,  they  have  prudently  concealed  the 
measure  of  their  failure  from  the  public  eye.  It  was,  in  truth, 
j  ust  successful  enough  to  bring  its  shortcomings  into  strong  relief, 
and  invite  unsparing  criticism.  The  magnificence  of  the  treasures 
of  art  and  science  which  it  brought  together  was  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  Their  excellence  only  enhanced  the  regret  that  a  taste 
so  little  worthy  of  them  should  have  presided  over  their  display. 
It  is  probable  that,  if  the  Great  Exhibition  had  not  fallen  among 
the  events  of  1862,  most  of  the  errors  with  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  charged  would  not  have  been  committed.  The 
effort  to  organize  such  an  undertaking  during  the  brief  space  that 
elapsed  between  its  projection  and  its  completion  was  a  tour  de 
force  which  ought  never  to  have  been  attempted,  and  of  which 
failure  was  certain  to  be  the  result.  The  serious  constructional 
defects  of  the  building,  the  thoughtless  confusion  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  disproportion  between  expenditure  and  resources 
which  drove  the  Commissioners  to  so  many  ignominious  shifts, 
were  all  traceable  to  the  unwise  and  needless  hurry  with  which  a 
design  of  such  unusual  magnitude  had  been  canned  out. 

Perhaps  the  national  calamity  in  the  midst  of  which  this  great 
display  of  the  arts  of  luxury  took  place,  may  account  for  something 
of  its  ill  success.  The  gaieties  of  the  “  World’s  Fair  ”  were  thrown 
into  a  gloomy  relief  by  the  depth  of  the  misery  into  which  the 
Northern  artisans  were  quickly  sinking.  Whatever  treatment  the 
Great  Exhibition  may  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  future  historian 
of  England,  the  Lancashire  distress  will,  at  all  events,  rescue  the 
year  1 862  from  insignificance.  It  has  been  unparalleled  in  all  its 
incidents — in  the  vastness  of  the  calamity,  in  the  patience  of  the 
sufferers,  and  in  the  abundant  generosity  that  has  hurried  to  their 
relief.  It  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  great  calamity,  threatening 
hundreds  of  thousands  with  starvation,  that  has  furnished  fuel 
to  no  agitation,  and  bred  no  political  discontent.  There  have 
not  been  wanting  demagogues  who  were  willing  to  turn  the 
sufferings  of  the  workmen  to  the  purpose  of  political  disaffection, 
if  they  had  been  in  a  mood  to  lend  themselves  to  such  efforts. 
Mr.  Bright  has  done  his  best  to  frame  out  of  the  calamity  an 
indictment  against  “our  Norman  masters,”  and  to  impress  upon  the 
artisans  that  the  ruin  which  has  overtaken  them  is  entirely  due 
to  the  incompetence  of  the  governing  classes.  But  the  evil  pas¬ 
sions  upon  which  he  counted  have  failed  him  for  once,  and  he  has 
been  wholly  unable,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  kindle  any  politi¬ 
cal  disaffection.  It  is  only  now  that  the  calamity  has  begun  to 
show  any  symptoms  of  abatement.  Until  within  the  last  week  or 
two,  it  had  grown  steadily  in  intensity  ever  since  the  year  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  during  the  past  two  or  three  months  its  progress  has 
been  terribly  rapid.  Vehement  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  cotton  from  other  parts  of  the  globe,  which,  if  they  had 
been  commenced  when  the  first  signs  of  the  American  troubles 
showed  themselves,  might  have  been  in  time  to  avert  the  misery 
and  ruin  of  whole  classes. 

The  administration  of  the  law  unhappily  claims  an  unusual  pro¬ 
minence  in  the  domestic  annals  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
causes  celebres  which  have  largely  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  amid  the  barrenness  of  other  topics,  has  been  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  large.  The  Wyndham  case,  and  the  case  of  Hall  v.  Semple, 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  public  danger  that  attaches  to  cur¬ 
rent  medical  views  upon  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  to  the  terrible 
facilities  that  are  offered  for  gratifying  private  revenge  or  greed, 
almost  without  control,  by  a  kind  of  incarceration  far  more  dismal 
and  hopeless  than  any  which  is  inflicted  as  a  punishment  by  the 
law.  The  Yelverton  case  has  dragged  its  slow  length  along 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  turn  in  its  course  has  exposed 
the  inextricable  confusion  into  which  the  conflicting  legislation 
of  the  three  kingdoms  has  plunged  the  marriage  law.  Some  of 
the  darker  shades  of  popular  election  and  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  disagreeably  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Roupell  and  Mr.  Digby  Seymour.  The  murder  cases,  too,  have 
been  of  no  common  interest.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to  compare 
with  the  fascinating  mystery  that  has  clung  to  the  Road  murder 
of  last  year.  But  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  a  Brinvilliers 
among  the  lowest  class  of  imeducated  Englishwomen  created, 
for  the  time,  a  very  vehement  panic  in  the  public  mind. 
It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  with 
which  society  will  have  to  deal,  if  poisoners  ever  become 
skilled  in  the  preparation  of  any  of  those  vegetable  poisons  which 
science  is  at  present  powerless  to  trace.  Of  the  other  cases  of 
murder,  those  in  which  Jessie  M ‘Lachlan  and  the  sweep  Gardner 
were  implicated  have  been  the  most  important.  There  wa  t 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  them  in  themselves,  for  the  mystery 
was  in  each  case  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits;  but  they 
have  incidentally  illustrated  the  singular  recklessness  with  which 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  administered  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
In  the  one  case,  he  was  guilty  of  the  confusion  of  mind — formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  monopoly  of  a  French  jury — by  which  a  doubt 
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of  the  convict’s  guilt  is  treated  as  an  extenuating  circumstance; 
and,  on  the  strength  of  doubts  which  he  picked  up  from  some 
unofficial  informant,  he  commuted  to  penal  servitude  the 
sentence  of  a  man  who,  if  he  was  guilty  at  all,  was  guilty  of  one 
of  the  most  revolting  murders  that  were  ever  perpetrated.  The 
other  case,  that  of  Jessie  MRachlan,  has  excited  more  indigna¬ 
tion  still.  The  mission  of  a  Home  Office  official  to  collect 
secret  and  ex -parte  evidence,  and  by  the  light  of  it  to  revise  the 
summing  up  of  the  judge  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt,  and 
to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  under  which  judges  and 
juries  act.  But  even  this  was  a  light  offence  compared  to  that 
of  blackening  by  implication,  upon  such  evidence  so  collected, 
the  fair  fame  of  a  man  whom  the  judge  and  jury,  after  evidence 
taken  in  open  court  and  freely  cross-examined,  had  certified  to  be 
free  from  suspicion.  More  recent  events  have  shown  that  there 
are  other  parts  of  the  criminal  law  which  need  revision, 
besides  that  which  erects  a  Court  of  Cassation  in  the  clerks’  rooms 
at  the  Home  Office.  The  fearful  increase  of  crimes  of  violence  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  has  called  attention  to  the  provisions 
enacted  for  the  repression  of  these  crimes.  It  has  been  made  clear 
that  outrages  of  this  character  are  chiefly  due  to  men  who  have 
been  already  under  legal  punishment,  and  who  do  not  appear  to 
entertain  any  dread  of  its  renewal.  The  general  effect  of  the 
controversy  that  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject  has  been  to 
cast  severe  discredit  upon  the  existing  system  of  penal  discipline. 
While  men  slept,  during  the  period  when  there  was  no  garotting 
to  arouse  the  vigilance  of  the  public,  the  humanitarians  crept  in, 
and  turned  the  prisons  into  a  human  laboratory  for  the  conduct  of 
their  benevolent  experiments.  Those  experiments  have  resulted  in 
the  murder  of  a  certain  number  of  innocent  persons,  and  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  serious  bodily  inj  ury  upon  a  great  many  more.  It  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  conduct  of 
prison  discipline  upon  sympathetic  principles  must  cease.  The 
criminals  who  are  capable  of  robbery  with  violence  are  not  tender 
penitents  to  be  gently  trained  to  virtue,  but  wild  beasts  to  be 
hunted  down.  Sir  George  Grey  and  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  still  hold  by 
their  own  system ;  but  outside  the  range  of  their  own  influence  it 
has  ceased  to  obtain  adherents.  There  is  still  a  very  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  form  which  increased  severity  of 
punishment  should  take.  Undoubtedly,  the  weight  of  authority 
leans  towards  a  renewal  of  transportation ;  but  there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  that  the  aversion  of  the  colonies,  which  put  a  stop  to  it  eight 
years  ago,  is  less  vehement  than  it  was.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  just  appointed  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject  of  convict  discipline  will  furnish  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  difficult  and  anxious  social  problem. 

The  compulsory  suspension  of  arms  which  has  been  observed  by 
Parliamentary  leaders  has  deprived  the  political  history  of  the 
year  of  most  of  its  usual  zest.  Finance  has  been  stationary,  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  scanty,  the  debates  on  foreign  politics  have  been 
without  result.  The  only  formal  party  assault  that  was  attempted, 
ended,  like  the  cursing  of  Balaam,  in  a  unanimous  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to  give  their  votes  to  the  Government. 
With  the  exception  of  some  law  Bills,  Mr.  Lowe’s  Revised  Code 
was  the  solitary  achievement  of  the  Session.  If  it  had  been  passed 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  promulgated,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly,  for  good  or  for  evil,  have  constituted  an  epoch  in  English 
education.  But  its  drastic  character  was  materially  modified  in 
the  House  of  C  'unions.  In  the  mauled  and  mutilated  condition 
in  which  it  si:,  ived  Mr.  Walpole’s  fire,  its  subversive  powers 
were  fatally  impaired.  Its  full  effect  cannot  be  known  until  next 
year,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  seems  to  have  had  little 
operation  beyond  that  of  slightly  discouraging  the  managers  of 
schools,  and  slightly  increasing  the  State  expenditure  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  autumn  has  perhaps  been  richer  in  Ministerial  activity 
than  the  Session.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  both 
made  progresses  through  the  provinces,  in  which  they  have  ex- 
liibited  their  oratorical  talents  for  the  amusement  of  country 
audiences.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unfortunate  enough  to  indulge  in 
the  impolitic  truism  that  Jefferson  Davis  has  made  a  nation,  and 
has  ever  since  been  employed  in  affixing  a  non-natural  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  phrase.  He  has  suffered  much  in  consequence 
of  this  unlucky  speech.  Within  a  few  days  of  its  delivery  his 
doctrines  were  emphatically  repudiated  by  his  old  rival,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  War ;  and  even  those  of  his  colleagues  who  were  more 
closely  attached  to  him  lost  no  time  in  formally  disavowing  him 
to  the  American  Minister.  Even  his  newest  friends  have  lost 
their  trust  in  him.  All  the  advanced  Radicals,  of  whom  he  was 
the  rising  hope,  from  Professor  Newman  to  Mr.  Bright,  have 
publicly  mourned  over  his  melancholy  lapse.  Lord  Russell  has 
made  no  provincial  tour.  A  fortnight’s  solitary  residence  in  a 
Gotha  inn  has  been  sufficient  sacrifice  to  the  demands  of  patriotism. 
But  he  has  been  visited  by  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  morbid  literary 
activity  which  usually  afflicts  him  atthefall  of  the  leaf.  His  despatch 
to  the  Danish  Government  upon  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
was  more  insolent  in  tone  than  any  that  has  ever  been  addressed 
by  the  English  Foreign  Office  to  a  third-rate  Power.  If  it  had  not 
been  promptly  disavowed  by  the  public  feeling  of  the  nation,  and 
also  apparently  by  the  Cabinet  itself,  it  would  have  added  another 
to  the  already  superabundant  number  of  our  Continental  enemies. 
His  despatch  to  the  French  Government  upon  the  subject  of 
American  mediation  has  been  received  with  more  applause.  By 
declining  mediation  for  the  present  as  inopportune,  without 
excluding  the  possibility  of  it  in  the  future,  it  represented  with 
accuracy  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  nation. 


Political  activity  has  been  in  the  main  confined  to  official 
personages  since  Parliament  separated.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  made 
one  speech,  bidding  high  for  Church  support ;  but  that  is  almost 
the  only  sign  of  an  opinion  upon  current  politics  that  has  been 
given  by  the  Conservatives  during  the  recess.  The  Dissenters 
have  celebrated  their  Bicentenary  with  much  unction,  and  have 
used  it  liberally  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  their  own  peculiar 
view  of  historical  facts  to  the  world.  Though  it  was  ushered  in 
with  much  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  was  to  have  effected  great 
things  in  the  way  of  exposing  the  wickedness  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  Church 
of  England  as  it  was  expected  to  be.  Mr.  Miall  has  taken  occa¬ 
sion  to  pour  forth  a  public  lamentation  over  the  want  of  alacrity 
displayed  by  Dissenting  young  men  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
work  of  destruction  to  which  they  are  called.  For  the  purpose, 
however,  of  collecting  money,  it  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
successful.  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  have  not  been  quite  so 
active  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  autumns  of  former  years. 
Apparently  in  search  of  a  new  sensation,  they  have  both  been 
employing  themselves  in  preaching  the  revival  of  Protection. 
They  have  both  proposed  to  give  an  artificial  stimulus  to  particular 
forms  of  production  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Mr.  Cobden  desires,  by  exempt¬ 
ing  the  owners  of  cotton-mills  from  the  rates  which  their  neigh¬ 
bours  are  paying,  in  effect  to  force  the  ratepayers  to  give  a  bounty 
upon  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Mr.  Bright  takes  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  same  industry  under  his  care,  and  proposes  to  make 
the  Indian  tax-payers  offer  a  bounty  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
cotton-plant.  It  is  proposed,  we  understand,  to  revive  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
these  enlightened  doctrines  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
In  addition  to  these  efforts,  Mr.  Cobden  has  been  advocating  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  putting  a  stop  to  English  wars,  by  the  simple,  but  original, 
plan  of  destroying  the  maritime  power  of  England. 

Ireland  is  again  beginning  to  occupy  the  unhappy  distinction  of 
being  the  difficulty  of  the  English  Government.  There  is  no 
general  check  to  its  prosperity.  Complaints  of  distress  have  come 
from  some  of  the  poorest  districts ;  but  on  the  whole,  Ireland 
appears  to  have  shared  in  the  prosperity  which  the  whole  realm 
has  recently  enjoyed,  without  the  drawback  of  having  staked  so 
much  of  it  upon  the  well-doing  of  a  single  industry.  But  ever 
since  the  changes  in  Italy  commenced,  there  has  been  a  percep¬ 
tible  increase  in  Irish  disaffection.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
priests  had  been  compelled  by  their  foreign  superiors  to  abandon 
the  loyal  bearing  which  they  had  shown  under  the  kindly  in¬ 
fluences  of  recent  legislation,  and  to  re-kindle  the  anti-Saxon  feeling 
which  is  traditionary  in  certain  classes  of  the  Irish  population. 
These  tendencies  have  been  stimulated  to  assume  an  active  form 
under  the  irritating  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  has 
shown  how  much  mere  words  can  do  to  awaken  the  passions  of 
an  excitable  race.  Under  these  favouring  influences,  the  old 
chronic  evils  of  Ireland  are  rearing  their  heads  again,  and  threaten 
a  luxuriant  growth.  It  almost  seems  as  if  we  had  suddenly  effaced 
fifteen  years  of  prosperity  and  peace,  and  were  returning  to  the 
Ireland  of  O’Connell,  and  Duffy,  and  Mitchell.  The  old  symptoms 
are  reappearing  in  much  of  their  old  malignity.  The  old  disloyalty, 
but  thinly  veiled,  has  been  heard  again  from  public  platforms ; 
and  there  is  the  old  outspoken  sedition  in  the  newspapers.  And 
worse  than  all,  there  are  the  old  agrarian  murders  committed  for 
the  most  trivial  causes,  or  for  no  cause  at  all ;  and  there  is  the 
old  sympathy  of  the  peasantry  for  the  murderer.  The  shadows 
which  are  cast  upon  the  closing  year  by  the  future  that  looms 
before  us  are  gloomy  enough  in  many  respects,  but  the  past  twelve 
months  leave  behind  them  few  worse  auguries  than  the  change 
which  chance,  the  Pope,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  caused  in  the 
temper  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  more  in  the  annals  of  foreign  nations  than  of  our  own  that 
the  interest  of  the  year  1862  is  to  be  sought.  With  them,  if  not 
fruitful  in  change,  it  at  least  has  not  been  uneventful.  It  has  not 
produced  much  alteration  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  comba¬ 
tants  in  America;  but  the  oscillations  of  the  war  which  have 
resulted  in  this  equilibrium  have  been  extreme.  In  the  spring, 
fortune  appeared  to  have  finally  deserted  the  Confederates.  The 
[gunboats  were  everywhere  irresistible,  and  fortress  after  fortress 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  Fort  Donnelson  and  Nashville, 
Island  No.  10.  and  Memphis,  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge, 
Norfolk  and  York  Town,  successively  belied  the  boasts  of  the 
Confederates,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  Federals. 
Every  one  expected  that  Richmond  would  shortly  be  added  to  the 
list.  Southern  advocates  in  England  were  already  marshalling 
itheir  arguments  to  prove  that  the  capture  of  Richmond  was 
unimportant,  and  that  it  was  strategically  desirable  that  the 
Southerners  should  abandon  it.  Northern  writers  were  scoffing  at 
this  sort  of  strategy,  and  asking  what  was  the  central  point,  in 
which  the  Southern  forces  might  be  expected  to  make  a  stand 
at  last.  Eveiy  hope  of  the  Confederates  appeared  to  have  failed 
them.  Their  Merrimac  had  been  broken  up.  Their  navy-yard  was 
lost.  The  Mississippi,  with  all  its  enormous  tributaries,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  opened  to  the  invincible  gunboats  of  their  enemies ; 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Mobile,  were  threatened ;  they  had 
abandoned  the  outworks  of  Richmond  which  they  had  erected 
upon  the  peninsula,  and  McClellan  seemed  to  be  advancing  by  slow 
but  sure  steps  to  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  capital.  Suddenly 
the  tide  of  fortune  turned.  The  defeat  of  Banks  at  Winchester  was 
the  first  herald  of  the  change.  Then  came  Stuart’s  daring  ride  right 
round  the  invading  army.  Then  came  Jackson’s  masterly  junction 
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with  Lee  in  the  night  attack,  when  Carey’s  division  u  inexplicably 
gave  way,”  and  M'Clellan  executed  the  “  strategic  movement” 
which  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  from  that  point  followed  the 
series  of  victories  which  did  not  cease  till  the  conquest  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  had  been  achieved.  The  change  of  fortune  in  the  West  was 
quite  as  remarkable.  Vicksburg-,  on  whose  resistance  no  one  had 
counted,  set  the  whole  force  of  Federal  gunboats  at  defiance.  All 
further  progress  from  New  Orleans  has  been  arrested;  the  chief 
towns  in  Kentucky  have  been  taken ;  and  the  report  of  the  Confede¬ 
rate  cannon  has  been  heard  in  Cincinnati  itself.  But,  since  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  fortune  has  seemed  to  incline  again  to  the 
Northern  arms.  The  attempt  to  raise  the  population  of  Maryland 
in  favour  of  the  Confederates  wholly  failed.  The  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  if  not  a  defeat,  at  least  inflicted  loss  enough  to  compel  a  prompt 
retreat.  The  battle  of  Perrysville  in  Kentucky,  and  the  second 
battle  of  Corinth,  if  not  technically  victories,  undoubtedly  told  by 
their  results  in  favour  of  the  Federal  arms.  Since  that  time  the 
Confederates  have  fallen  back  on  every  side.  The  attempt  to  save 
Kentucky  for  the  Confederacy  has  been  almost  given  up.  They  are 
content  to  concentrate  all  their  force  upon  the  rescue  of  the  capital 
of  Tennessee.  The  projects  for  relieving  New  Orleans  and  Mem¬ 
phis  from  the  tyranny  of  Northern  outrages,  which  in  the  autumn 
were  so  frequently  announced,  have  apparently  been  abandoned.  In 
Virginia  the  campaign,  since  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  has  been, 
until  the  late  engagement  at  Fredericksburg,  a  succession  of  brilliant 
retreats.  It  is,  however,  by  luring  their  adversaries  into  untena¬ 
ble  positions  that  the  Confederates  have  triumphed  before ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  strategy  will  again  lead  to  the 
same  results.  Much  confidence  has  been  expressed,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  future  performances  of  the  iron-plated  fleet  which  the 
Confederates  are  building  in  their  various  rivers.  Of  these,  only 
two  have  given  to  the  world  an  opportunity  of  practically 
judging  of  their  capabilities ;  and  both  of  these,  though  for¬ 
midable  while  they  lasted,  have  in  the  end  proved  signal 
failures.  The  Merrimac,  or  Virginia ,  after  destroying  two 
frigates,  and  frightening  a  whole  army  into  inaction  for  more 
than  a  week,  perished  from  some  unknown  casualty.  The  Arkansas 
effected  the  relief  of  Vicksburg,  but  she  too  came  to  a  mysterious 
end,  apparently  uninjured*  except  by  the  hands  of  her  own 
masters.  A  different  fate  has  hitherto  attended  an  armour-plated 
ship  which  the  Confederates  have  been  able  to  procure  from 
Europe.  The  Alabama ,  though  possessed  neither  of  extraordinary 
strength  nor  extraordinary  speed,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  paralyse 
the  whole  trade  of  New  York  and  set  the  whole  fleet  of  the  United 
States  at  defiance. 

Concerning  the  interior  politics  of  the  Confederate  States  very 
little  is  known  of  what  has  passed  during  the  year.  They  appear 
to  have  been  far  less  extravagant  in  their  expenditure  than  the 
North,  and  to  have  abstained  from  the  assumption  of  those 
arbitrary  powers  without  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Ministers  would 
have  despaired  of  continuing  the  struggle  with  success.  There 
is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  their  leaders  are 
more  able,  and  their  population  more  united,  than  those  of  their 
adversaries.  But  whether  the  Government  has  had  to  struggle 
with  an  opposition  at  home,  as  well  as  with  an  enemy  abroad, 
there  are  no  means  of  knowing.  But  in  the  North  a  civic  contest 
has  been  going  on,  which  has  been  watched  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  with  an  interest  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  has 
followed  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the  field.  Many  causes 
have  combined  to  exasperate  the  people  of  the  Northern  States 
against  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Government.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  it 
has  been  boastful,  mendacious,  and  ridiculously  inefficient.  Its 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure  has  been  unexampled ;  and  it  has 
hitherto  reaped  nothing  but  disaster  by  the  outlay.  The  acts 
perpetrated  in  its  name  by  many  of  its  commanders — such  as  Butler, 
and  Turchin,  and  M‘Neil — have  been  a  disgrace  to  humanity :  and 
as  they  have  not  been  disavowed  by  the  Government,  they  have 
left  a"  foul  stain  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  Republic.  Its  domestic 
administration  has  been  equally  incompetent.  It  has  been  unable 
to  prevent  the  secret  designs  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  from 
being  known  to  President  Davis  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  pro¬ 
jected  ;  and  it  has  attempted  to  avenge  itself  on  the  disloyalty  with 
which  it  has  been  unable  to  cope  by  wholesale  military  arrests.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  has  been  suspended  by  no  form  of  law,  but  simply 
disregarded  by  the  Executive.  The  caprice  and  the  stupid  brutality 
with  which  these  acts  of  tyranny  have  been  committed — not  only  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  by  the  meanest  officers  of  the  police  force — has  pro¬ 
bably,  more  than  anything  else,  contributed  to  turn  the  population  of 
many  of  the  most  powerful  Northern  States  against  the  Government. 
The  result  has  been  the  election  of  a  Congress  politically  opposed  to 
the  President.  Another  year  must  elapse  before  the  victories  of  the 
Democratic  party  will  be  felt  in  the  action  of  Congress.  But  they 
have  already  been  productive  of  one  practical  result.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  appears  to  have  tacitly  abandoned  the  illegal  proclamation  by 
which  he  proposed  to  summon  to  his  aid  a  servile  insurrection  in  the 
South.  It  was  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  European 
opinion ;  and  having  been  found  ineffective  for  that  purpose,  it  hasbeen 
laid  aside  as  a  needless  affront  to  the  feelings  of  the  Democrats.  In  its 
place  has  been  produced  a  scheme  for  buying  up  the  negroes  in 
paper  currency.  Like  most  compromises  in  times  of  violent 
division,  it  has  the  advantage  of  satisfying  nobody.  The  Aboli¬ 
tionists  feel  that  their  principles  are  sacrificed  by  the  option 
which  is  left  to  slaveowners ;  and  the  slaveowners,  and  _  those 
who  sympathize  with  them,  have  not  that  full  confidence  in  the 
value  of  ‘‘greenbacks”  which  an  adoption  of  the  scheme  would 
presuppose.  The  language  used  by  both  sides  continues  to  be  as 


undaunted  and  unyielding  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but 
many  persons  think  that  they  can  trace,  in  the  deprecatory  and 
almost  apologetic  tone  of  the  President’s  Message,  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  At  all  events  it  does  not  breathe  an  undiminished 
confidence  of  victory. 

European  events,  though  not  unimportant,  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  struggle.  The  energies  of  France  have  been  concentrated 
upon  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  from  which,  whatever  its  issue  may 
be,  the  general  interests  of  mankind  can  have  little  to  apprehend. 
If  Mexico  is  subdued,  the  American  continent  will  gain  by  the 
redemption  of  one  of  its  most  fertile  regions  from  a  state  of  chronic 
anarchy ;  and,  in  any  case,  a  war  in  Mexico,  in  which  French 
honour  may  have  to  be  vindicated  at  a  large  expense,  cannot  be 
said  to  diminish  the  chances  of  a  protracted  peace  on  this  side  of 
the  world.  England  and  Spain— who  were  involved  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Mexican  expedition — were  happily  released,  by  the 
development  of  the  French  Emperor’s  more  ambitious  views,  from 
any  further  participation  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  other  European 
States  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  profound  quiet  has 
prevailed.  Prussia  has  been  engaged  in  a  constitutional  struggle, 
of  which  this  year  has  only  seen  the  opening.  For  the  moment, 
the  King  has  apparently  the  best  of  the  game ;  but  his  position  is 
neither  safe  nor  dignified.  Austria  has  taken  no  effectual  step 
to  reconcile  her  disaffected  provinces,  and  they  have  shown  no 
definite  symptom  of  a  desire  to  be  received  again  into  her  favour. 
But  she  is  wisely  making  provision  against  future  European  con¬ 
tingencies  by  a  vigorous  financial  reform.  In  the  meantime  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Yenetia  are  mute,  and  make  no  sign.  Italy  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  advanced  since  the  year  began,  either 
in  her  internal  development,  or  in  her  hopes  of  Venice  and  Rome. 
Her  debt  has  increased,  brigandage  is  still  but  imperfectly  sub¬ 
dued,  and  the  prestige  of  the  popular  leader  to  whose  self-devotion 
the  larger  half  of  her  newly  acquired  territory  is  due,  has  been 
seriously  impaired  by  his  own  deplorable  rashness.  The  defeat  of 
Garibaldi  at  Aspromonte,  although  it  delivered  Italy  from  a 
grievous  peril,  has,  it  may  be  feared,  weakened  and  divided  the 
forces  by  which  the  nation  was  called  into  existence.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  under  the  belief  that  the  King  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
allegiance  of  the  revolutionary  party  that  the  Emperor  has  taken 
the  opportunity  to  cast  in  his  lot  formally  and  definitively  with 
the  Pope.  The  Rattazzi  Government  has  been  dismissed  by  an 
indignant  Parliament ;  but  during  its  short  tenure  of  office  its  in¬ 
competence  and  its  servility  inflicted  serious  injury  upon  the  Italian 
cause.  The  new  Ministry  gives,  however,  fair  promise  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  efficiency.  It  has  begun  well  by  declining  an  undignified 
and  unprofitable  negotiation  with  the  Tuileries,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  wisely  and  vigorously  devote  itself  to  the  long- 
neglected  work  of  internal  organization  and  administrative  im¬ 
provement. 

In  Greece,  a  revolution,  justified  by  the  most  scandalous 
abuses,  and  stained  by  no  one  act  of  crime,  has  been  happily 
carried  through.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  no  probability 
that  its  success  will  be  soiled  by  disorder  at  home,  or  its  re¬ 
sults  perilled  by  premature  attempts  at  national  aggrandisement 
abroad.  The  impulse  of  the  people,  marked  by  a  rare  unanimity, 
has  turned  them  to  England  to  seek  both  for  a  pattern  for  their 
institutions  and  a  candidate  for  their  Crown.  The  persistence 
with  which,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  rebuff’s,  they  have  clung  to 
the  choice  of  Prince  Alfred,  promises  a  full  harvest  of  difficulties 
to  the  protecting  Powers.  Their  near  neighbour  Turkey,  the  pro¬ 
posed  victim  of  the  “  grande  idee ,”  has  been  making  a  few  feeble 
and  futile  efforts  at  financial  reform.  Their  failure  has  rather 
illustrated  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Turkish  character  for  progress 
than  any  insincerity  or  want  of  good-will  among  the  Turks  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  meantime,  the  large  importation  of  Russian  arms 
into  Servia  appears  to  indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Russia,  it  is 
high  time  to  finish  the  interminable  agony  of  the  sick  man,  before 
the  new  candidate  from  the  South  shall  have  grown  strong  enough 
to  dispute  with  her  the  reversion  of  the  Byzantine  throne. 

In  Africa,  Asia,  or  Australasia,  no  events  of  any  great  importance 
have  occurred.  A  quarrel  between  Mr.  Laing  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  concerning  the  form  in  which  the  accounts  of  India  should 
be  kept,  has  added  to  the  general  belief  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
incompetency,  without  leaving  any  very  distinct  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  An  unintelligible  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  with  the 
Taepings,  maintained  by  our  troops  and  sailors  with  the  help  of 
some  American  filibusters,  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Its 
pretext  is,  that  the  Treaty  ports  are  not  safe  if  there  are  rebels 
within  thirty  miles  of  them.  Its  real  object  appears  to  be  the 
installation  of  an  English  Government  upon  a  part  of  the  sea-coast 
of  China.  As  yet,  however,  it  has  been  attended  by  no  greater 
evil  than  a  slight  additional  burden  to  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
slaughter  of  a  large  number  of  Chinamen.  In  Japan,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  party  that  cherishes  a 
general  aversion  to  foreigners,  and  a  peculiar  horror  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  re-arrangements  which  have  been  the  usual  result  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  Englishmen  in  the  East.  The  national 
feeling  has  unhappily  been  expressed,  after  the  national  fashion,  in 
the  assassination  of  harmless  travellers. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  shares  the  character  of  the  other 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  it.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Lord  Canning,  there  is  no  death  of  great  public  importance  to 
record.  And  he,  even  if  he  had  been  spared,  was  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  lost  to  the  public  service.  The  deadly  climate  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  does  its  work  too  well  to  have  left  any  considerable 
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«  capacity  for  work  in  a  man  who  toiled  in  sucli  an  office,  at  suck 
a  time,  with  lakour  so  conscientious,  and  under  responsibilities  so 
lieavy.  His  was  tke  only  kistorical  name  tkat  tke  year  kas  taken 
from  us.  Tke  void  tkat  kas  keen  left  by  otkers  kas  been  felt 
only  witkin  a  smaller  circle.  Arckkisliop  Sumner  fully  deserved 
tke  distinction  wliick  was  attacked  to  kis  office  by  Sydney  Smitk, 
of  being  “  tke  first  Protestant  in  tke  world.”  He  was  an  admir¬ 
able  Archbishop  according  to  tke  standard  of  those  who  hold  tkat 
an  Archbishop  “ regne ,  mais  ne  gouveme  pas."  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  kas  died,  full  of  years  and.  honours,  leaving  behind  him 
a  great  professional  reputation,  and  a  considerable  fame  as  a 
scientific  man.  Dr.  Hawtrey  will  be  remembered  as  an  elegant 
scholar,  a  gentle  successor  to  tke  stem  rule  of  Keats,  and  tke  last 
head-master  of  ancient  unreformed  Eton.  In  the  death  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  one  class  of  minds  will  regret  tke  premature  silence  of  a 
great  philosopher ;  while  otkers  will  lament  tke  loss  of  a  writer 
whose  candour  stripped  a  delusive  philosophy  of  every  fascinating 
disguise.  In  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Deedes  tke  House  of  Commons 
kas  lost  two  men  of  sterling  honesty,  whose  freedom  from  tke 
shackles  of  party  lent  an  exceptional  weight  to  their  opinions. 
Tke  list  would  not  be  complete  without  tke  mention  of  Mr.  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  whose  false  theories  have  had  a  beneficial  success  in 
colonizing  tke  waste  places  of  tke  earth,  which  a  truer  and  sounder 
system  might  have  failed  to  achieve. 

Tke  record  of  tke  year  would  not  be  complete  without  reference 
to  an  event  which  is  more  strictly  tke  property  of  tke  year  tkat  is 
about  to  open.  Perhaps  to  us  in  England,  tke  most  important 
event  of  the  last  twelve  months  kas  been  tke  selection  of  our  future 
Queen.  We  know,  by  experience  which  it  is  now  mournful  to 
recall,  how  muck  power  for  good  or  evil  a  Consort  may  have,  and 
how  nobly  it  can  be  used j  and  something  of  the  same  trial,  we 
earnestly  trust  in  some  measure  witk  the  same  result — is  about  to 
be  imposed  upon  another.  Upon  the  character  of  those  who  fill 
and  those  who  surround  the  throne  depends  the  success  even  of 
the  most  limited  monarchical  institutions.  In  the  choice  that  has 
this  year  been  made  lies  much  of  deep  future  import  to  the  nation, 
be  it  to  its  welfare  or  its  injury.  That  the  result  may  reward  the 
spirit  in  which  this  momentous  step  has  undoubtedly  been  taken 
is  the  hope  which  every  patriotic  Englishman  w7ill  cherish. 


HOPES  OF  THE  FUTUKE. 

VERY  year  that  passes  away  brings,  we  fondly  hope,  some 
improvement  to  the  lot  of  man.  We  think  that  enough  of 
visible  advance  towards  good  has  been  made  in  times  past  to 
warrant  us  in  expecting  even  better  things  for  the  future.  We 
most  of  us  contemplate  the  future  with  a  sort  of  dreamy  hope, 
not  liking  to  abandon  the  pleasure  of  connecting  ourselves  with 
it,  but  still  not  caring  very  profoundly  about  what  we  cannot 
ourselves  expect  to  see.  Scarcely  anything,  however,  in  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  the  future  is  so  vague  as  that  progress  which,  to  many 
minds,  gives  the  future  its  character.  That  there  is  something 
answering  to  the  notion  of  progress  no  one  can  deny  who  looks  at 
the  whole  of  history,  although  the  foolish  way  in  which  people, 
catching  at  a  new  word  for  an  old  thing,  claimed  progress 
as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  made 
the  whole  subject  distasteful,  and  speculators  have  not  been 
wanting  who  have  denied  that  there  has  been  any  progress  at  all, 
or  who  have  said  that  what  is  called  progress  is  worthless  when 
attained.  But  just  as  religion  survives  the  conversation  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  world,  so  an  undoubted  fact  of  man’s  experience  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  even  though  it  has  been  the  boast  of  fools.  That  the  major 
part  of  the  hmnau  race  advances  is  obviously  untrue ;  but  Europe 
and  the  European  races  do  arrive  at  some  sort  of  improvement. 
Progress  has  even  produced  a  new  sort  of  character.  The 
Prince  Consort,  for  example,  was  a  man  who  could  not  possibly 
have  been  what  he  wTas  in  a  ruder  age.  Science,  art,  and  philan¬ 
thropy  could  not  have  been  in  the  same  way  familiar  objects  of  his 
daily  life.  As  high  a  character  might  easily  have  belonged  to  the 
earlier  days  of  national  life,  but  not  that  particular  excellence  of 
every  faculty  being  carefully  trained,  and  all  life  being  mapped  out 
with  a  view  to  benevolent  usefulness.  The  notion,  too,  of  progress 
is  exercising  an  unmistakeable  influence  over  our  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  our  position  on  earth,  and  of  our  moral  duties.  And  still, 
as  we  have  said,  there  is  a  great  and  wide-spread  reluctance  to 
admitting  its  existence  or  importance.  And  this  repugnance  arises 
from  three  principal  sources.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  it  is  alien  to  the  scheme  of  religion ;  secondly,  it  is  often 
treated  as  in  itself  unsatisfactory,  if  not  contemptible  ;  and  thirdly, 
it  seems  to  many  a  matter  of  profound  indifference  whether  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence  Englishmen  will  be  wiser  or  better  oft’  than  now. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  these  objections,  and  to  examine 
how  far  they  are  really  adverse  to  those  hopes  of  a  better  terres¬ 
trial  future  which,  if  we  do  not  cherish,  we  should  scarcely  like  to 
forego,  and  which  at  least  serve  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  over  the 
departing  year. 

The  religious  feeling  takes  the  shape  of  thinking  that  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  human  race  on  earth  is  not  at  all  what  we 
are  prepared  to  expect.  A  struggling  religion  in  a  wicked  world, 
then,  as  some  think,  a  miraculous  and  sudden  triumph,  and  then 
an  overwhelming  catastrophe— -this  is  the  picture  of  the  world’s 
present  and  future  history  with  which  the  religious  mind  is 
familiar.  It  seems  like  a  satire  on  so  imposing  and  awe-inspiiing 
a  series  of  events,  to  substitute  a  tiny  and  almost  imperceptible  ad¬ 
vance  of  man  on  earth — a  little  better  police,  a  little  more  to  eat, 
a  little  more  honour  and  justice  in  the  relations  of  society. 


Theoretically,  the  two  notions  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  Man  may  be  making  his  absurd  little  advances  on  earth 
and  persuading  himself  into  an  increasing  interest  in  his  terres¬ 
trial  destiny,  and  all  the  while  the  truth  may  be  that  the  world 
exists  only  for  the  elect,  and  that  this  playing  of  idle  children  on 
the  shore  will  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the 
great  waves.  But  the  most  superficial  student  of  history  must 
know  that  practically  the  two  ways  of  thinking  are  distinct,  and 
that,  although  the  religion  itself  has  not  changed,  yet  the  aspect 
in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  comfortable  educated  English¬ 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  perfectly  different  from  that 
in  which  it  presented  itself  to  the  “  Monks  of  the  West.”  The 
change  is  one  which  has  necessarily  arisen  from  the  triumph  of 
Christianity.  It  has  made  itself  the  established  religion  of  the 
only  part  of  mankind  that  advances.  It  has  seized  on  society 
and  incorporated  itself  with  government.  A  religion  cannot 
be  at  once  persecuted  and  triumphant —the  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  object  of 
their  professed  devotion.  And  it  ought  especially  to  be  noticed 
that  where  in  Europe  there  is  no  perceptible  advance  in  a 
worldly  way,  there  Christianity  seem3  to  have  a  waning  power. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  simple  of  this  world,  so  far  as  nations  are 
concerned,  have  the  most  of  apparent  religious  life,  or  come 
nearer  to  what  we  in  England  think  to  be  religious  truth.  Where 
there  is  semi-barbarism,  as  in  Naples  or  Spain,  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  there  Christianity  also  is  stagnant,  degraded,  and 
altered  from  itself,  even  so  far  as  it  has  power.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Christian  mind  could  not  rid  itself  of  the  incubus  that  oppresses 
it  through  so  large  a  part  of  Europe,  except  by  seeking  after 
earthly  wealth,  and  power,  and  knowledge.  So  that  not  only  is 
religion  bound  up  with  the  terrestrial  improvement  of  man,  because 
religion  and  social  order  and  government  can  no  longer  be 
separated,  but  things  are  now  so  changed  from  what  they  were 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  that  religion  itself  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  vitality  in  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  unless 
these  nations  are  working  hard  to  make  their  earthly  condition 
better.  This  is  not  what  any  one  could  have  expected  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  but  either  the  force  of  circumstances  or  the  errors  of 
man  have  made  it  the  fact,  and  we  cannot  refuse  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  it.  In  the  wonderful  drama  of  history,  social  progress,  which 
every  one  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  conception  alien  to  the 
primary  phase  of  Christianity,  has  become  not  only  the  form  in 
which  Christianity  expresses  its  recognised  existence,  but  a  condi¬ 
tion  apparently  indispensable  for  the  full  energy  of  Christianity 
itself. 

The  objection  to  the  character  of  this  progress,  founded  on  its 
inutility  and  worthlessness,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  And  the 
objection  is  provoked  naturally  and  justly  by  much  of  the  language 
in  which  progress  is  spoken  of.  A  set  of  writers  who  happily 
have  been  snubbed  into  some  sort  of  obscurity  used  to  expound 
till  we  were  sick  the  glories  and  blessings  of  the  state  of  things 
since  gas  and  railways  came  in,  and  people  sat  in  arm-chairs,  and 
Mechanics’  Institutes  were  built  for  working  men.  If  this  is  what 
progress  meant,  there  was  not  much  to  crow  over ;  and  those  who 
had  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  past,  and  a  familiarity  with  the. 
deeds  and  minds  of  the  great  among  the  dead,  viewed  with  a 
generous  impatience  the  singing  of  triumphal  songs  because 
modern  men  are  not  as  their  forefathers  were,  but  go  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  rejoice  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  possession  of  eight  sides  of  a  newspaper  for 
a  penny.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  the  future  held  out  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  aspiring  minds.  Why,  they  asked,  should  we  be  expected 
to  throw  our  hats  up  in  the  air  and  skip  like  the  little  hills  for 
joy  because  we  are  assured  that,  in  the  course  of  unknown  centuries, 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  then  living  will  come  up  in  com¬ 
fort,  education,  and  cast  of  thought  to  the  average  of  the 
present  ordinary  English  shopkeeper  ?  And  yet  this  would  indis¬ 
putably  be  an  enormous  advance  if  we  take  the  world  as  a  whole. 
We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  answer  to  this  objection 
unless  we  look  at  progress  as  a  moral  struggle.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
good  thing  that  there  should  be  as  much  enjoyment  in  the  world 
as  life  here  is  capable  of,  and  all  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  the 
human  race  is  so  essentially  physical  that  we  ought  not  to  make 
too  light  of  the  mere  spread  of  comfort.  But  still  we  could  not, 
out  of  respect  to  humanity,  pretend  to  be  very  glad  if  stuffed  lea¬ 
ther  chairs  replaced  throughout  England  the  straightbacked 
wooden  Windsor,  although  no  sign  of  advancing  comfort  could  be 
more  significant.  But  if  we  consider  that  every  step  in  advance 
that  man  makes  is  made  by  the  moral  conquest  of  some  set  of 
individuals,  and  that  to  retain  what  has  been  won  involves  a  fur¬ 
ther  moral  effort,  and  one  in  which  a  much  larger  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ordinarily  partake,  we  get  some  notion  of  the  real  gain 
which  progress  is  to  man.  A  traveller  by  railway  is  no  better 
than  a  man  who  travels  by  horseback,  and  is  much  less  likely  to 
profit  by  his  travelling.  He  has  only  to  sit  still  in  a  big  box  until 
he  is  either  smashed  or  is  put  down  suddenly  at  his  journey’s  end, 
whereas  the  horseman  has  to  exercise  his  wit,  and  to  test  his  cou¬ 
rage,  and  is  forced  to  observe  all  that  is  going  on  round  him. 
But  then  the  railway  is  due  to  a  number  of  achievements  of  moral 
energy.  It  represents  an  indefinite  amount  of  perseverance, 
of  boldness,  of  inventiveness,  of  the  honesty  that  is  the  root 
of  capital  and  credit.  Its  maintenance  involves  a  prevalent 
respect  for  order  and  punctuality,  and  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  property.  If  there  is  much  moral  activity  in  a  nation, 
progress  is  inevitable.  All  the  great  men  who  shone  in  the 
days  when  progress  was  not  talked  of,  really  gave  an  impulse 
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to  society.  To  wish  there  should  he  great  men  and  no  progress  is 
like  wishing  that  a  healthy  fruit  tree  should  have  no  fruit  on  it. 
The  confusion  in  the  language  used  about  progress  is  that  the  people 
who  share  in  the  results  of  progress  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
had  done  something  wonderful.  Progress  is  of  the  highest  value 
as  a  symbol  of  moral  effort,  and  as  opening  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
to  a  larger  number  of  human  beings,  the  sphere  of  moral  conquest ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  of  an  infinitesimal  value,  and  at  best  adds  to 
the  comforts — perhaps  the  enervating  comforts — of  a  transitory  life. 

But  the  angry  man  asks,  Why  should  I  care  about  the  world 
advancing  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  P  —  or,  as  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning  put  it,  what  possible  comfort  could  it  have  been  to 
the  mastodons  that  they  were  going  to  turn  into  elephants  ?  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  will  give  himself  much  trouble 
or  thought,  or  will  be  decoyed  into  a  sanguine  view  of  his  own 
and  the  general  lot,  because  some  one  undertakes  to  show  him 
that,  just  as  the  mastodons  turned  into’elephants,  so,  at  some”geolo- 
gical  distance  of  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  will  be  what  the 
inhabitants  of  Cornwall  are  now.  But  if  progress  is  regarded  as  the 
mere  result  of  moral  effort,  the  question  is  a  very  different  one.  The 
individual  is  then  reminded  that  he  is  placed  in  a  society  whose 
advance  shows  that  some  moral  effort  on  a  considerable  scale  is 
being  made,  and  he  is  asked  whether  he  chooses  to  join  in  this 
effort  or  not.  If  he  answers  that  he  does  not,  he  can  stand  aside  and 
take  the  consequences.  With  the  spectacle  of  Catholic  Europe  at 
our  doors,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  venture  to  say  what  these 
consequences  will  be  hereafter.  Far  too  large  a  part  of  the  Christian 
world  still  thinks  that  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  shut 
himself  up  and  pray,  for  us  to  be  severe  on  such  an  opinion.  But 
of  some  things  we  can  be  sure,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  man 
who,  in  England,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  progress,  cuts  him¬ 
self  off  from  the  powerful  and  elevating  influence  of  communion 
with  the  best  of  his  contemporaries.  Man  is  so  constituted  that 
he  cannot  make  any  active  moral  effort  without  influencing  his 
fellows,  and  taking  pleasure  in  that  influence.  The  animating 
thought  that  progress  can  offer  to  the  individual  is  not  that  the 
Cochin-Chinese  will  be  one  day  like  the  men  of  Cornwall,  but 
that  he  personally  chooses  between  doing  and  not  doing;  and  that, 
if  he  chooses  doing,  he  helps  others,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  helping 
them.  Our  hopes  of  a  better  future  for  man  on  earth  are  based  on 
the  belief  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  persons  who  see 
that  this  choice  between  moral  activity  and  inactivity  is  offered 
them,  and  who  cannot  bear  to  incur  that  deterioration  of  them¬ 
selves  which  the  wrong  choice  involves. 


SOVEREIGNTY  AND  SECESSION. 

T  is  half  amusing,  half  provoking,  to  follow  the  countless  dis¬ 
cussions  of  American  politics  of  which  every  English  paper 
and  Review  is  now  naturally  full.  The  struggle  between  the  two 
American  Federations  is  a  singularly  complex  one.  It  involves  an 
unusual  number  of  questions  which  are  essentially  distinct,  but 
which  are  constantly  liable  to  be  confounded  with  one  another. 
And  the  great  mass  of  English  readers  and  writers  rush  at  the 
subject  without  the  faintest  knowledge  of  its  intricacy.  Some 
point  of  immediate  interest,  and  easy  to  be  understood,  at  once 
decides  most  j  udgments.  To  one  class  of  minds,  the  whole  thing 
is  a  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery.  The  South  fights  for 
slavery — therefore  the  South  is  ail  wrong.  It  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  guilt  of  slavery  by  no  means  wholly  rests  with  the  South ; 
but  such  a  consideration  is  thrust  aside  as  making  a  simple 
question  complicated.  Or,  again  —  the  Pennsylvanians  marched 
off  at  Bull  Run;  Mr.  Seward  behaved  badly  about  the  Trent; 
Jeff  is  a  much  cleverer  fellow  than  Abe ;  Stonewall  Jackson  is 
very  like  Oliver  Cromwell  —  therefore  the  South  is  all  right.  It 
would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  show  that  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  whether  Secession  does  or  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  text  of  a  certain  written  document.  So,  again,  one  man 
shudders  at  the  name  of  democracy  —  another  thinks  democracy 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  The  one  rejoices  to  see  a  democracy, 
as  he  thinks,  split  up  and  weakened  —  the  other  weeps  over  the 
sight.  Neither  stops  to  remember  that  the  two  Federations  are 
equally  democratic  in  their  political  constitution,  and  that,  if  you 
split  one  democracy  into  two,  it  is  at  least  a  matter  for  discussion 
whether  the  general  democratic  interest  gains  or  loses.  It  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  of  the  English  admirers  both  of  North 
and  South,  a  vast  majority  admires  the  North  or  the  South  on 
grounds  wholly  alien  to  the  original  quarrel.  Men  cannot  be  too 
often  reminded  that  there  are  four  questions  which  are  wholly 
distinct :  — 

1st.  Was  Secession  constitutionally  justifiable? 

2nd.  Was  it  morally  justifiable  ? 

3rd.  Is  it  wise  or  just  in  the  North  to  try  to  recover  the  Seceded 
States  by  force  ? 

4th.  Are  things  in  such  a  state  that  we  ought  to  recognise  the 
South? 

Now  most  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  South  shrink,  with¬ 
out  any  inconsistency,  from  saying  Yes  to  the  fourth  question.  It 
may  sound  stranger  to  add  that  a  man  might  strongly  take  the 
Northern  side  on  all  the  first  three  questions,  and  yet,  with  just 
as  little  inconsistency,  hold  that  the  time  for  recognition  was  come. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  holding  that  secession  is  legally  treason, 
that  this  particular  secession  was  treason  without  moral  excuse, 
that  the  Northern  Government  only  does  its  duty  in  trying  to 
punish  the  traitors,  and  yet  that  treason  has,  unhappily,  reached 
such  a  head  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  treason,  and  that,  being  suc¬ 


cessful,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  recognise  it.  So  to  argue 
would  be  only  to  deal  with  America  as  we  deal  with  France. 
Few  people  justified  the  French  rebellions  either  of  1 848  or  of 
1851,  but  nobody  doubted  that  it  was  our  duty  promptly  to 
recognise  both  the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  No  rebellion  was 
ever  baser  than  that  of  President  Buonaparte  against  the  Republic 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  chief  magistrate;  nevertheless,  it  is 
our  business  to  acknowledge  him  as  Ten- Years  President,  Em¬ 
peror,  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  or  anything  else  he  may 
please  to  call  himself,  so  long  as  the  title  of  the  moment  does  not 
imply  any  jurisdiction  within  the  British  dominions.  In  France 
the  rebellion  was  an  affair  of  days,  in  America  it  is  an  affair  of 
years,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  principle.  Whether  the 
time  for  recognition  is  come  or  not  is  purely  a  question  of  present 
fact,  and  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  or  wrong  of  what 
are  now  matters  of  past  history.  But  that  fanatical  advocates  of 
the  South  should  clamour  for  it  before  the  time,  and  that  fanatical 
advocates  of  the  North  should  clamour  against  it  after  the  time,  is 
only  what  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
things. 

Again,  the  much  less  extreme  and  paradoxical  view  that 
Secession  maybe  without  a  shadow  of  constitutional  right,  and  yet 
that  the  Southern  States  may  have  been  right  in  seceding,  seems 
an  insoluble  puzzle  to  many  people.  Such  a  doctrine,  perfectly 
moderate  and  perfectly  consistent  as  it  really  is,  offends  two  sets  of 
prejudices.  Many  people  think  rebellion  must  always  be  wicked, 
and  many  people  cannot  understand  that  rebellion  against  a  Re¬ 
public  is  possible.  We  have  seen  people  utterly  amazed  at  hear¬ 
ing  the  word  “rebellion”  applied  to  Louis  Napoleon’s  doings  in 
1851.  But  to  allow  that  secession  is  constitutionally  rebellion, 
and  yet  that  this  particular  rebellion  is  justifiable,  is  only  to  argue 
about  Jefferson  Davis  as  everybody  argues  about  Washington. 
By  every  law  in  force  in  Virginia  in  1775,  Washington  was  a 
mere  traitor ;  yet  no  one  now  thinks  him  a  wicked  man  because  of 
his  formal  treason.  Again,  it  is  a  still  less  paradoxical  doctrine  to 
hold  that  the  Secession  was  neither  constitutional  nor  justifiable, 
and  yet  that  the  attempt  to  recover  the  revolted  States  by  force 
is  so  inexpedient  as  to  be  unjust.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  any 
such  position  would  be  rejected  by  the  advocates  of  both  sides 
alike  as  the  sophistry  of  a  contemptible  trimmer. ' 

Many  of  these  confusions  do  not  arise  from  the  special  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  American  politics,  but  are  sure  to  be  found  in  every  con¬ 
troversy  where  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  But  they  are 
redoubled  by  the  incapacity  which  most  Englishmen  show  to 
understand  those  points  in  the  American  Constitution  on  which 
the  dispute  mainly  turns.  It  is  the  divided  sovereignty  of  the 
Union  and  of  the  several  States  which  causes  an  inextricable 
puzzle  in  so  many  minds.  Familiar  as  we  are  with  a  central 
Government  having  nothing  below  it  but  mere  municipalities  which 
are  legally  its  own  creation,  Englishmen  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  existence  of  two  co-ordinate  Governments,  to  each  of 
which  the  citizen  owes  an  equal  allegiance  within  its  own  walk. 
There  is  one  set  of  subjects  with  regard  to  which  the  Union  is 
everything  and  the  State  nothing;  there  is  another  set  of  subjects 
with  regard  to  which  the  Union  is  nothing  and  the  State  every¬ 
thing.  The  first  tendency  of  an  English  observer,  who  naturally 
looks  first  at  the  external  relations  of  the  Union,  is  to  see  nothing 
but  the  Union,  and  to  forget  the  essential  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
When  he  goes  a  little  further,  and  sees  in  how  many  things  the 
States  act  as  independently  as  if  there  were  no  Union  at  all,  he  is 
tempted  to  under-estimate  the  powers  of  the  Union.  “  English¬ 
men,  even  well-educated  Englishmen,”  it  is  truly  said  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  “  have  had  for  the  most  part  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  real  character  and  the  peculiar  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  American  Governments.”  When  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say  that  “  Tocqueville’s  masterly  work  did  much  to  remove 
this  ignorance,”  we  of  course  suppose  that  the  remark  is  confined 
to  those  who  studied  Tocqueville  in  the  original.  Certainly  the 
only  English  translation  we  know  —  that  in  which  Tocqueville’s 
vivid  description  of  the  independent  powers  of  the  States  was 
mistaken  for  a  description  of  powerful  and  dangerous  individuals — 
can  only  have  made  the  darkness  ten  times  darker.  The  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  itself,  though  perhaps  not  containing  any  gross 
positive  blunders,  is  an  illustration  of  the  confused  notions  which 
popularly  prevail  upon  this  head.  When  the  author  is  right,  he  is 
right  in  a  sort  of  way  which  shows  how  imperfectly,  after  all,  he 
understands  what  he  is  writing  about.  Sometimes  he  is  so  pro¬ 
foundly  metaphysical  that  a  plain  man  may  be  excused  for  not 
understanding  him.  We  do  not  learn  much  from  being  told  that, 
“logically  speaking,  no  political  body  can  be  at  the  same  time 
sovereign  and  not  sovereign,  even  when  dealing  with  different  sub¬ 
ject-matter.”  If  this  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  would  seem  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  common  case  of  a  prince  being  per¬ 
fectly  independent  in  one  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the  vassal, 
or  even  the  mere  subject,  of  a  higher  lord  elsewhere.  From 
other  passages  it  would  seem  that  the  writer  has  only  just 
grasped  the  doctrine  of  the  separate  Sovereignty  of  the  .States, 
and  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
general  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  lie  therefore  looks  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  as  something  to  be  disputed  about  and 
proved,  instead  of  something  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  Federation.  He  asks  triumphantly,  “  Is  it 
possible,  then,  to  say,  with  any  fairness,  that  the  sovereignty  or 
individual  existence  of  the  separate  States  has  ceased  under  the 
Constitution  ?  ”  Of  course  it  is  not ;  because  the  very  form  of  the 
Federal  Government  implies  that  sovereignty  and  individual 
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existence  —  because  article  after  article  of  the  Constitution  itself 
recognises  or  assumes  them.  But,  when  the  writer  has  established 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  he  seems  half  inclined  to  think 
that  he  has  thereby  upset  the  doctrine  of  Union  sovereignty.  He 
cannot  take  in  both  ideas  at  once,  though  both  ideas  are  equally 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  true  Federation.  Of  course,  in  any 
Federal  Government,  the  exact  extent  of  Federal  and  of  State 
rights  will  be  the  natural  point  of  controversy  around  which 
political  parties  will  form  themselves.  These  questions  will  be 
to  a  Federation  what  questions  about  the  rights  of  King  and  Par¬ 
liament  are  to  a  Monarchy.  Of  course,  at  the  present  moment, 
because  it  suits  their  several  purposes,  extreme  Northerners  are 
ready  to  reduce  State  rights  to  nothing,  and  extreme  Southerners 
are  ready  to  reduce  Union  rights  to  nothing.  But,  when  it  suited 
their  purposes,  Massachusetts  threatened  secession,  and  Virginia 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  Union.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  State 
Sovereignty  and  Union  Sovereignty  are  alike  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  Federal  Government.  If  either  is  lacking,  the 
Government  is  not  a  true  Federation,  but  something  else. 

The  word  “ sovereignty  ”  has  been  objected  to  by  some — Mr. 
Motley  among  them  —  as  not  wholly  consistent  with  republican 
ideas.  It  is  odd  to  find,  thus  cropping  up  where  one  would  least 
have  expected  it,  a  notion  which  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
theory  that  less  obedience  is  due  to  a  republic  than  to  a  King. 
But  the  word  has  always  been  in  use  in  the  discussion  of  American 
politics,  and  there  is  no  other  which  will  fully  supply  its  place. 
‘‘Independence”  will  not  altogether  serve  the  purpose,  as  we 
often  use  that  word  in  two  senses,  one  too  large  and  the  other 
too  small  for  our  object.  “Independence”  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  that  distinct  national  being  which  the  States  do  not 
possess,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  used  to  express  liberties  of  a 
lower  order  than  those  of  the  States.  The  theory  of  the  American 
Constitution,  as  of  any  other  real  Federal  Constitution,  is  this  :  — 
The  States,  in  themselves  absolutely  sovereign  commonwealths,  as 
independent  of  one  another  as  France  and  Russia,  agree  to  make 
over  certain  of  their  sovereign  powers  to  the  Union,  while  they 
keep  others  in  their  own  hands,  and  what  they  do  not  distinctly 
make  over  they  keep.  Thus  State  sovereignty  is  the  ride,  and 
Union  sovereignty  the  exception.  But  in  their  several  walks  each  is 
equally  sovereign  —  each  equally  demands  the  obedience  of  every 
loyal  citizen.  Each  is  strictly  sovereign  in  its  own  department, 
because  each,  in  its  own  department,  knows  no  earthly  superior. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  more  power  than  the  British 
Government  has  to  make  a  crime  felony  in  New  York  which,  by 
the  laws  of  New  York,  is  only  a  misdemeanour.  It  has  no  more 
power  than  the  British  Government  has  to  decree  that  the  Governor 
of  New  York  shall  hold  office  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or  be 
chosen  in  a  different  way  from  what  the  State  Constitution  of  New 
York  ordains.  Therefore,  the  State  of  New  York  is  strictly 
sovereign  and  independent,  because,  in  all  matters  coming  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  power  above  it,  no  power  which 
can  interfere  with  its  laws  and  government.  The  Supreme  Court 
may,  indeed,  declare  a  State  law  to  be  contrary  to  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  but  so  to  declare  is  simply  to  declare  that  the  State 
authority  has  stepped  beyond  its  limit.  It  in  no  way  interferes 
with  its  perfect  sovereignty  within  its  limit.  This  is  the  real 
distinction  between  the  sovereign  member  of  a  Federation  and  a 
mere  municipality,  however  wide  its  privileges.  We  may  conceive 
a  municipality  possessing  local  liberties  as  extensive  as  those  of  a 
State;  but  the  liberties  of  a  State  are  inherent,  those  of  the 
municipality  are  held  only  on  sufferance.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
may  abolish  every  local  franchise  in  the  United  Kingdom;  no  Act 
of  Congress  can  abolish  the  local  franchises  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  because  English  towns  and  coimties  are  not  sovereign,  while 
the  State  of  New  York  is. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  liberties  of  a  county  and  the  liberties  of 
a  State  are  two  wholly  different  things.  Yet  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  misses  the  point  of  the  case  when  he  says,  “After 
this  example,  it  is  difficult  to  give  to  the  secession  of  a  State  and 
to  the  rebellion  of  Yorkshire  the  same  legal  or  constitutional 
character.”  If  we  can  look  at  the  matter  for  a  moment  with 
perfectly  impartial  eyes,  and  wholly  forget  our  prepossessions  for 
either  side  in  the  present  struggle,  we  shall  say  that,  looking  solely 
to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  the  secession  of  a  State  and  the 
rebellion  of  Yorkshire  are  exactly  the  same  thing,  but  that, 
morally  and  practically,  they  are  two  utterly  different  things. 
The  Constitution  does  not,  and  cannot,  contemplate  secession. 
Within  its  own  limits  the  Union  is  sovereign,  just  as  the 
State  is  sovereign  within  its  own  limits.  But  to  secede  implies 
that  a  State  steps  within  the  limits  which  the  Union  claims  for 
itself — that  it  reassumes  certain  powers  which  it  has  expressly 
surrendered  to  the  Union.  Therefore,  in  strictness,  a  State  cannot 
secede.  From  a  Union  point  of  view,  the  act  is  in  itself  a  nullity; 
it  cannot  be  looked  on  as  the  act  of  the  State,  but  simply  as  that  of 
certain  traitorous  persons  within  that  State.  But  the  practical  aspect 
of  the  case  is  widely  different.  A  vote  of  Secession  passed  by  the 
regular  Assembly  of  a  State,  or  by  a  Convention  regularly  elected, 
has  a  strong  moral  claim  on  the  people  of  that  State.  The  pre¬ 
sumption,  in  the  eyes  of  a  citizen  of  that  State,  must  be  that, 
though  the  act  is  technically  rebellion,  yet  it  is  rebellion  of  a  jus¬ 
tifiable  kind.  The  Assembly  which  deposed  James  H.  was  sum¬ 
moned  according  to  no  legal  precedent,  and,  in  strict  law,  it  was 
an  unlawful  Assembly.  But  its  moral  claims  on  the  people  of 
England  were  just  as  good  as  those  of  a  regular  Parliament.  For 
a  body  which  is  sovereign  in  many  things  to  overstrip  its  strict 
technical  powers  may  be  the  same  legally,  but  it  is  very  different  J 


practically,  from  the  action  of  an  irregular  or  self-constituted  body. 
Legally,  secession  cannot  be  the  act  of  the  State,  but  merely  of 
certain  traitorous  individuals ;  but  morally,  it  is  the  act  of  the  State, 
and,  as  such,  it  must  at  least  set  the  citizens  of  that  State  thinking 
as  to  what  is  really  their  duty.  Confused  as  the  statements  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  are,  there  is  one  passage  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  caught  this  distinction  between  the  legal  and  the  moral 
powers  of  the  States : — 

It  is  to  the  State  Government  that  a  man  looks  to  protect  his  property  and 
secure  his  personal  safety.  It  is  the  State  Government  which  makes  the 
laws  that  affect  all  daity  transactions and  it  is  the  tribunals  of  the  State 
Government  which  decide  all  the  ordinary  questions  arising  between  man 
and  man.  Is  it  surprising  that  upright  and  honourable  men  should  feel 
their  first  allegiance  to  be  due  to  the  State,  and  should  think  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Federal  Government,  except  as  citizens  of  a  State  ? 
There  are,  no  doubt,  teclmical  difficulties  in  such  a  view,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  natural  one. 

The  real  analogy  is  not  the  impossible  revolt  of  an  English 
county,  but  tbe  possible  revolt  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  while  each, 
had  its  independent  Parliament.  Conceive  the  Irish  or  Scottish 
Parliament  declaring  its  connexion  with  England  at  an  end, 
and  proceeding  to  elect  a  king  of  its  own.  Conceive,  in 
fact,  pretty  nearly  the  state  of  things  which  did  happen  in 
Ireland  under  James  II.  In  such  a  case,  a  body  undoubtedly 
lawful  and  authoritative  within  certain  limits  would  have 
outstripped  those  limits;  but  it  would  have  carried  a  great 
moral  force  with  it.  Technically,  its  act  would  have  been  rebel¬ 
lion,  but  it  would  have  been  something  very  different  from  the 
rebellion  of  Smith  O’Brien. 

The  true  ground  for  the  Confederates  to  take  is,  not  the  untena¬ 
ble  one  of  the  constitutional  right  of  secession,  but  the  general 
principle  affirmed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  right  to 
resist  and  change  a  bad  government.  They  may  claim  the  moral 
right  to  secede,  when  secession  is  really  for  the  advantage  of 
all  sides.  They  may  add  that  acts  of  secession  by  regular  legal 
bodies  are  morally,  though  not  technically,  very  different  from  the 
irregular  acts  of  a  mob.  They  may  plead  that,  if  they  are  rebels, 
they  are  so  only  in  the  sense  in  which  Washington  was.  But,  in 
truth,  the  question  as  to  either  the  legal  or  the  moral  character  of 
the  Secession  has  now  become  purely  a  question  of  history.  Even 
those  who  condemn  secession  on  both  grounds  are  not  bound  to  wash, 
for  the  reconquest  of  the  South.  The  difficult  thing  is  to  keep 
the  several  questions  as  distinct  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a  matter 
which  so  greatly  affects  men’s  passions.  The  truth  is,  that  to  con¬ 
demn  secession  as  unconstitutional  in  no  way  involves  condemning 
it  as  unjust  or  inexpedient,  while  to  condemn  it  as  both  pledges 
no  man  to  the  cause  of  the  North  now. 


THE  LIGHT  LITERATURE  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

HIGH  among  us  has  read  the  novels  that  delighted  our 
grandmothers  ?  The  age  of  fiction  which  fills  the  interval 
between  the  sunset  glow  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Madame 
D’Arblay  and  the  orient  prime  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  is 
regarded  by  most  as  an  impenetrable  gloom  peopled  only  by  the 
nightmare  phantoms  of  the  Minerva  press.  Most  people,  perhaps, 
forget  that  there  was,  or  are  ready  to  assume  that  there  could  not 
have  been,  such  a  thing  as  light  reading  in  those  dreadful  days, 
red  with  the  memoiy  of  the  revolution  of  the  American  colonies, 
and  the  shambles  opened  by  anarchy  in  France.  As  a  question  of 
fact,  however,  there  unquestionably  was  literature  that  passed  for 
light.  Whether  it  would  maintain  this  character  in  reference  to 
the  standard  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  question ;  for  buoyancy 
is  wholly  dependent  on  the  medium  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made.  Very  likely  what  floated  then  would  sink  now.  There  is 
a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  books  as  well  as  men ;  and  it  may  not  be 
wholly  due  to  any  inherent  aptitude  for  liveliness  which  this 
generation  possesses  that  we  find  the  style  and  taste  of  our  grand- 
sires  slow  and  sombre,  and  cast  aside  those  literary  “  square  toes  ” 
in  which  they  delighted  to  stand  at  ease,  or  look  only  in  the 
linings  of  trunks  for  specimens  of  the  polite  and  elegant  literature 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  this,  too,  is  a 
precarious  resource;  for  the  very  trunks  which  they  lined  have 
passed  away :  — 

Quandoquidexn  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulcliris. 

And  scant  indeed  are  the  remains  extant  when  we  consider  the 
probable  mass  of  once  existing  material,  and  the  really  short  time 
which  has  since  elapsed. 

Perhaps  the  best  place  to  “  prick  ”  for  specimens  of  this  class  of 
literature  is  an  inn  in  some  third-rate  country  town  —  not  the 
pretentious  hotel  which  opens  its  ambitious  arms  to  the  railway, 
and  placards  its  “  Gladstonian  ”  vintages  in  the  coffee-room,  but 
the  quiet  yet  capacious  hostelry  which  this  latter  has  stared  out  of 
countenance.  Here  you  may  find  a  quiet  elderly  room  command¬ 
ing  a  fine  view  of  the  sign-board,  and  containing  a  Morphean  pre¬ 
serve  of  the  literature  that  once  was  “  light.”  Here  you  may  kill 
a  wet  day  by  a  rather  slow  death.  The  taste  for  this  sort  of  poppy¬ 
seed  and  treacle  mixture  will  never  probably  extend  itself  far,  but 
to  jaded  appetites,  sated  and  gorged  with  the  unwholesome  green 
fruit  of  certain  railway  bookstalls,  we  would  recommend  a  course  as 
relatively  wholesome  reading.  The  externals  of  the  volume  differ 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  those  of  a  conventional  and 
familiar  type.  If  it  once  belonged,  as  is  probable,  to  a  circulating 
library,  it  will  show  the  familiar  undress  uniform  of  greasy  “  marble  ” 
turned  up  with  sheep-skin  leather,  which  has  descended  to  our  own 
day,  or  at  least  to  the  Bulwer  and  Disraeli  period.  Here  is  a 
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specimen  before  ns  —  call  it  “  Eugenia  and  Harriett,”  for  tlie  sake 
of  a  name  that  is  characteristic  without  being  distinctive.  It 
rims  into  four  thin  volumes  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages  each. 

Eugenia  ”  and  “Harriett  ”  prove,  on  opening  it,  to  be  two  de¬ 
lightful  female  friends  who  correspond,  and  who  in  their  letters  pour 
out  to  each  other  the  story,  with  every  incident  diluted  in  quivering 
gushes  of  emotion.  One  is,,  or  believes  herself  to  be,  a  widow — the 
other  is  an  opening  bud  of  maidenhood.  The  elder  lady  has  inspired 
a  French  nobleman  of  the  highest  and  purest  principles  with  the 
tenderest  and  most  hopeless  of  passions ;  the  younger  speedily 
fascinates  the  supposed  heir  to  an  earldom.  Suddenly  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  birthright  is  void — that  he  is  but  a  changeling  for 
the  real  heir  who  died  in  infancy  of  small-pox ;  and  heart-rending 
scenes  ensue.  After  the  due  amount  of  suffering  and  sympathy,  it 
is  discovered  that  all  is  right  after  all — that  it  was  the  changeling 
who  died,  the  real  heir  who.  survives.  Meanwhile,  the  supposed 
widow  is  astonished  at  seeing  the  apparition,  as  she  thinks,,  of  her 
husband,  who  of  course  proves  no  ghost,  but  his  fleshly  self 
rescued  from  Indian  wiles  and  Spanish  bonds — not  the  monetary 
but  the  penal — and  restored  by  the  agency  of  the  gallant  Marquis 
tie. St.  Hilaire  to  her  arms,  who  retires  to  spend  the  residue  of  his 
existence  in  the  musings  of  romantic  friendship.  This  is  a  sketch 
of  the  plot.  But  who  shall  do  justice  to  the  sentiments'?  It  is 
astonishing  from  how  sublime  a  fountain  of  principle  all  the 
emotions  of  the  volume  spring.  The  world  appears  to  consist  of 
personages  of  the  highest  fashion  and  the  most  unsullied  good¬ 
ness.  A  portion  of  these  suffer  from  the  machinations  of  base 
intriguers,  or  the  adverse  chances  of  honourable  warfare.  But  the 
base  intriguers  are  almost  wholly  off  the  stage  ;  we  hear  of  them 
only,  or  read  their  letters,  and  they  are  kept  out  of  sight  of  eyes 
polite.  A  monster  of  female  spite  and  treachery  mingles  indeed  in  the 
remoter  scenes  of  the  plot,  but  she  is  a  Spanish  countess  who  merely 
practises,  like  Calypso  and  Circe  of  old,  on  the  constancy  of  the  hero, 
in  order  to  keep  the  ball  of  adventure  a  little  longer  on  the  roll. 
The  Indians,  too,  into  whose  hands  he  falls,  touch  not  a  hair  of 
his  head — let  alone  the  scalp — but  their  chief,  who  has  lost  a  son 
in  the  battle,  solemnly  adopts  him  instead ;  and  his  principal 
embarrassments  arise  from  the  fond  urgency  with  which  they 
endeavour  to  lure  him  into  adhesion  to  their  tribe,  and  them  wish  to 
see  him  “married  and  settled”  among  them.  The  illusion  of  the 
“noble”  savage,  “wild  in  woods,”  was  not  yet  dissipated,  or  was, 
in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  unreality  of  the  character,  kept 
conventionally  alive  for  the  purposes  of  fiction.  And  this  leads 
us  to  the  real  weakness  of  all  this  class  of  literature.  The  good, 
if  there  be  any,,  and  the  bad  specimens  among  it,  have  this  in 
common — that  their  authors  ignored  the  facts  of  life,  and  would 
not  write  down  to  human  nature  as  they  found  it.  In  this  anti¬ 
realism  it  shows  a  declension  far  below  the  parallel  writers  of  the 
receding  age  whom  we  have  mentioned,  even  as  they  sink  far 
elow  the  earlier  models  of  Defoe  and  Swift.  The  drift  of  these 
miters  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  in  curious  contrast 
with  their  aim.  They  wished  zealously  to  check  the  growth  of 
false  and  fatal  principles  in  society — they  positively  teem  with 
pious,  and,  as  religion  was  then  politely  understood,  directly 
religious  reflections — they  are  elaborately  larded  with  moral 
maxims.  If  romance-reading  could  implant  virtue,  surely  the 
readers  of  these  tales  must  have  been  model  paragons.  Such 
was  the  view  which  these  writers  took  of  their  own  vocation.  On 
a  faded  cover  enveloping  a  tale  of  the  period  we  find  the  following 
advertisement  of  its  virtues :  — 

The  chaste  simplicity  of  its  stjfleAhe  originality  of  its  characters,  and  the 
moral  which  it  conveys,  are  so  excellent,  that  it  can  never  fade  on  the  recol¬ 
lection.  It  is  impressive.  It  can  neither  be  treated  with  levity  nor  reflected 
on  without  a  consciousness  that  we  ourselves  are  the  children  of  error,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  the  practice  of  superior  virtue  we  can  expect  to  enjoy 
superior  happiness. 

That  the  author,  or  rather  authoress,  thus  self-commended,  had 
some  points  of  popularity  in  contemporary  eyes,  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  fourth  edition  which  drew  from  her  this  sober 
encomium  of  herself.  Then  we  are  further  informed  that  the 
spirited  publisher  had  determined  to  “embellish”  this  reprint 
“  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  engravings  by  very  superior  artists.” 
Words  cannot  convey  any  other  than  the  faintest  image  of  the 
result  attained  by  the  artists  in  question.  Here  is  one  of  his 
achievements  before  us  as  we  write.  A  lady  of  the  highest  fashion 
is  standing  before  a  musical  instrument,  which  looks  rather  like  a 
child’s  crib  with  a  side  taken  out,  and  a  big  music  book  set  on  end 
thereon.  One  of  the  ladies  wears  on  her  neck  a  kerchief  folded 
into  a  sort  of  rouleau  and  thrown  back  —  a  fashion  of  course  im¬ 
ported  from  Paris,  and  adopted,  we  fancy,  from  the  toilet  there 
characteristic  of  the  baits  des  victimes.  The  attitude  of  the  fair 
musician  looks  as  if  designed  in  illustration  of  Pope’s  description 
of  certain  inmates  of  the  “  Cave  of  Spleen :  ” — 

Here  living  teapots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 

One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout. 

Yet  with  these  high  ethical  aims  and  lavish  artistic  embellish¬ 
ments,  we  cannot  think  the  literary  food  thus  provided  for  the 
imagination  was  healthy,  when  viewed  as  the  staple  article  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  its  own  kind.  With  principles  wholly  opposite  to 
those  of  Rousseau  and  Kotzebue,  it  borrowed  the  method  of  their 
school  too  largely.  It  sentimentalized  everything.  It  drenched 
every  action  in  emotions  and  “  sensations,”  until  a  boiled  cabbage 
soused  in  melted  butter  gives,  perhaps,  the  nearest  idea  of  the 
result  on  the  taste  of  the  reader  which  any  physical  analogy  can 
convey.  As  regards  style  and  manner,  the  work  is  in  literature 
what  the  copper-plate  copy-slip,  with  capitals  and  flourishes,  is 


in  penmanship — not  natural,  but  utterly  above  and  beyond  nature. 
The  conversation  of  the  various  characters,  too,  or  their  corre¬ 
spondence,  differ  the  one  from  the  other  just  as  small  text  differed 
from  round-hand,  and  round-hand  from  large-hand — not  other¬ 
wise — not  as  handwritings  differ,  i.e.  naturally;  for  nature  has 
been,  as  a  preliminary  process,  evaporated  away  from  the  writers 
conception  of  men  and  manners. 

We  proceed  to  cull  another  specimen.  It  consists  of  four 
thick  and  goodly  volumes,  which  are  to  those  of  the  previous 
wTork  as  the  fat  to  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh’s  vision.  The  hero 
is  a  younger  brother,,  with  a  soul  above  the  peerage  and  estates 
to  which  his  elder  brother  is  heir  twice  removed,  but  into  which 
the  latter  duly  steps  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  last  volume, 
after  two  opportune  deaths.  The  heroine  is  a  charming  creature, 
full  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  nature,  the  daughter  of  a  colonist  of 
the  New  World,  before  the  visions  of  pure  and  perfect  liberty  had 
received  the  rude  dissipation  which  we  have  lived  to  see.  She  is 
throughout  the  work  the  victim  of  unprincipled  intrigue ;  decoyed, 
abducted,  and  distressed,  wandering  in  post-chaises  and  stage- 
waggons  ;  changing  a  gorgeous  hat  and  richly-laced  mantle  for  a 
squat  and  faded  bonnet  and  a  handkerchief-pattern  shawl ;  often 
nearly  rescued,  but  by  the  machinations  of  the  vile  and  the  self- 
interest  of  the  mercenary  again  thrown  back  into  the  toils ;  until, 
roving  at  large  in  the  wilds  of  London,  she  stumbles  upon  her  own 
father,  whom  the  hazards  of  a  lawsuit  and  the  chances  of  an  in¬ 
heritance  have  brought  thither  from  the  wilds  of  America.  The 
hero  finds  her  sitting  on  his  knee  in  strict  filial  embrace,  and  is 
prepared  in  hasty  ignorance  to  renounce  her  for  ever,  and  with 
her  the  belief  in  the  purity  of  womanhood  and  the  hopes  of  a 
blissful  existence.  Then  follows  the  explanation,  and  a  scene 
which  resembles  a  passage  from  the  libretto  of  an  opera  done  into 
prose.  We  lay  down  the  book  with  the  thought  that  all 
is  over  at  last;  but  no — the  same  villany  which  has  so  long 
practised  on  the  daughter’s  happiness  now  besets  the  father  to 
whom  she  is  thus  suddenly  restored.  Embarrassments  arising 
from  the  lawsuit  throw  him  unexpectedly  into  arrest  for  debt, 
from  which  he  is  as  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  lofty  generosity 
of  another  damsel  errant,  who  circulates  through  the  story, 
cherishing  a  hopeless  passion  for  the  hero,  with  no  apparent  object 
except  that  of  serving  this  exigency  of  the  plot.  “Never  had  any 
circumstance  merely  pecuniary,”  we  here  read,  “sowarmed  and 
elevated  the  heart”  of  that  model-man,  the  lover;  until,  in  the 
transports  proper  to  the  situation,  “  he  hesitated  not  to  declare  ” 
that  the  young  lady  “  ought  to  accept  of  and  use  the  notes  ”  (bank 
notes  of  course),  which  the  letter  of  the  generous  “cousin” 
enclosed.  The  author,  without  troubling  himself,  or  rather  her¬ 
self — for  here  too  we  are  following  the  outpourings  of  a  lady’s 
mind  —  about  any  acknowledgment  of  this  bounty  by  the 
recipients,  rushes  on  to  the  happy  release  of  the  father,  the  slow 
recovery  of  the  mother,  who  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  temporary 
lunacy  through  her  daughter’s  abduction,  and  the  nuptials  of  the 
principal  parties.  The  roguish  lawyers  are  exposed  and  ruined; 
the  rakish  captain,  who  had  persecuted  the  heroine,  exchanges  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  commission  for  one  in  a  corps  going 
to  the  Cape,  and  so  escapes  the  righteous  vengeance  of  the 
released  father  and  reinstated  lover;  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
clasped  hands,  heaving  bosoms,  and  gushing  eyes.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  grandiloquence  which  gives,  by  its  contrast  with 
the  hob-a-nob  style  of  our  most  popular  present  novelists,  a  sort 
of  fantastic  relish  to  the  fancy  dialogue  of  other  days.  The 
“  heavy  ”  father  loquitur,  in  reply  to  urgent  entreaties  to  abandon 
his  project  of  return  to  America :  — 

You  agree  with  me,  that  true  philanthropy  does  not  consist  in  loving  John, 
and  Thomas,  and  George,  and  James,  because  they  are  our  brothers,  our 
cousins,  our  neighbours,  our  countrymen,  but  in  benevolence  to  the  whole 
human  race.  If  that  be  true,,  let  me  ask  you  whether  I  can  be  thoroughly 
contented  here,  where  I  see  that  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  social,  compact 
greatly  exceed  the  happiness  derived  from  it ;  where  I  observe  an  artilicial 
polish,  glaring  but  fallacious  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  real  and  bitter 
wretchedness  ;  where  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  my  ears  are  eveiy  week 
shocked  by  the  cries  of  hawkers,  informing  me  who  has  been  dragged  to  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  where,  to  come  directly  homo,  it  i3  at  the  mercy  of  any  rascal, 
to  whom  I  have  given  an  opportunity  of  cheating  me  out  of  ten  pounds, .to 
swear  a  debt  against  me,  and  carry  me  to  the  abodes  of  horror,  where  the 
malefactor  groans  iu  irons,  the  debtor  languishes  in  despair.  Is  or  is  not 
this  picture  true  ?  ...  .  Wherever  a  thinking  man  enjoys  the  most 
uninterrupted  domestic  felicity,  and  sees  his  species  the  most  content,  that  is 
his  country. 

On  this  burst  of  eloquence,  which  would  have  done  justice  to  any 
“stump  ”  in  the  new  country  or  any  pot-house  of  the  subsequent 
Hunt- an d-Cobbett  period  in  the  old,  we  make  no  comment.  The 
race  of  lady  novelists  has  not  become  extinct,  nor  is  likely  to  become 
extinct,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic;  though  they  probably 
appeal  no  more  to  such  standards  of  opinion  as  universal  “  philan¬ 
thropy  ’’  and  the  “  social  compact.”  But  what  is  worth  remarking 
is,  that  the  stately  minuet  movement  of  the  above  sample  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  four  volumes.  The  attempts  at  humour 
have  a  gravity  of  their  own.  Landladies  are  mercenary  and 
servants  artful ;  but  all  keep  the  buskin  and  the  strut,  and  hut 
faintly  relieve  the  tragic  gloom  which  they  are  meant  to  enliven.  W e 
sigh  for  a  passage  of  the  artless  Partridge,  or  a  sally  of  the  random 
Roderick;  but  the  mantle  of  Fielding  and  of  Smollett  has  not 
descended  to  this  morphine-tinctured  period,  in  which  our  grand¬ 
mothers  first  loved  and  —  credite  posteri — even  laughed.  That 
mantle  has  been  torn  to  tatters,  and  woven  up  again  with  heavier 
fibre,  to  form  wrappings  for  the  mummies  of  the  sepulchral  literary 
period  between  the  ages  of  Tom  Jones  and  Waverley.  Perhaps  we 
ought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  thankful  that  these  ven erable  fantoccini 
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of  the  romancer’s  art  have  been  swept  into  the  dust-bin  of  time. 
Yet,  as  children,  when  the  wet  has  spoilt  the  garden  or  damped 
the  park,  love  to  ransack  an  ancient  wardrobe,  and  to  array  them¬ 
selves  in  what  they  find,  it  may  be  found  amusing,  and  even  by 
contrast,  instructive,  to  rifle  again  this  old-world  frippery  of  fiction, 
and  turn  once  more  the  discoloured  pages  once  wept  over  by 

The  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 


THE  LATEST  AMERICAN  DIFFICULTY. 

PEOPLE  in  a  state  of  war  are  in  some  respects  like  a  man 
in  a  fever.  In  their  moments  of  excitement  they  utter  violent 
words,  which  ought  to  be  heard  with  ample  allowance  and  tole¬ 
rant  sympathy,  as  revealing  neither  the  true  character  nor  the 
deliberate  designs  of  those  who  utter  them.  In  the  same  way, 
neutral  nations  are  like  bystanders  at  the  sick  bed,  whose  duty  it 
is  not  only  to  hear  the  most  frenzied  expressions  without  im¬ 
patience,  but  to  discard  every  circumstance  which  may  possibly 
increase  the  delirium  or  augment  the  pain  of  the  sufferer.  It  is 
here  that,  in  dealing  with  the  Americans,  we  first  begin  to 
encounter  serious  difficulties.  The  very  nature  of  our  neutral 
position  in  the  presence  of  two  combatants  is  of  itself  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty.  We  are  forbidden  to  serve  one  comba¬ 
tant  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  while  if  we  serve  both,  each  is 
offended  that  the  other  shares  its  advantages,  and  if  we  deny 
both,  both  are  equally  aggrieved.  Still,  some  progress  has  been 
made.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  South.  This  belligerent  has 
had  far  the  most  to  gain  from  foreign  intervention,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  been  most  cheered  by  military  successes.  And  it  has, 
therefore,  from  the  first,  been  on  its  good  behaviour.  It  has  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  its  temper,  and  to  preserve  at  least  an  outward 
show  of  courtesy.  But  the  North  is  at  last  beginning  to  notice 
that  we  have  respected  its  blockade,  that  we  have  thrown  cold 
water  on  the  French  schemes  of  intervention,  and  that,  when  the 
Trent  affair  had  been  peacefully  settled,  we  manifested  a  degree  of 
pleasure  which  was  not  hypocritical.  Then,  again,  if  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes,  to  use  the  expression  which  Mr.  Adams  has  recently 
introduced  into  diplomatic  terminology,  have  not  concealed  their 
leaning  in  favour  of  peace,  or  of  justice,  or  of  the  principles 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  or  of  aristocratic  as  opposed 
to  democratic  government,  or  of  whatever  else  they  or  any 
part  of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Adams  refers  may  conceive  to  be 
at  stake,  the  whole  operative  class  appears  to  have  identified 
itself  in  some  degree  with  the  Northern  cause'.  These  things  are 
not  altogether  thrown  away.  The  Northerners  begin  to  suspect 
that  even  the  governing  classes  are  not  averse  to  fair  play,  while 
they  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  disregard  the  disinterested  friend¬ 
ship  of  allies  who  applaud  the  cause  for  which  they  themselves  are 
amongst  the  greatest  sufferers.  In  short,  it  is  even  probable  that 
if  the  working  classes  cannot  be  induced  to  undertake  a  civil  war 
against  the  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  will  be  forgiven  for  the  sake 
of  the  working  classes.  Accordingly,  so  far  as  the  feeling  between 
this  country  and  the  North  is  concerned,  the  winter  of  1 862  can 
be  most  agreeably  contrasted  with  its  predecessor.  Last  year,  a 
single  item  of  news  completely  displaced  and  overshadowed  all  the 
rest.  This  year,  the  same  mail  that  brings  violent  leading  articles 
and  indignant  state-papers  announces  also,  from  the  same  quarter, 
the  approach  of  generous  gifts.  During  the  Trent  difficulty  last 
December,  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  were  believed  to  lie  in  a 
single  despatch.  This  December  there  is  another  difficulty ;  but 
no  one  feara  anything  worse  than  an  interchange  of  angry  de¬ 
spatches  and  a  collision  of  legal  opinions. 

The  character  of  the  last  extravagance  of  the  political  invalid 
confirms  the  significance  of  the  favourable  symptoms  which  ac¬ 
company  it.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  temper 
exhibited  about  the  Alabama  and  that  which  was  provoked  by  the 
affair  of  the  Trent.  Yet  the  cases  are  really  very  similar.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  claim  of  a  belligerent  captain 
to  stop  neutral  ships  and  determine  for  himself  the  character  of 
their  cargoes  is  more  or  less  preposterous  than  the  claim  of  a 
belligerent  government  to  have  police  work  done  for  it  by  a 
neutral.  Moreover,  both  pieces  of  extravagance  admit  of  about 
the  same  degree  of  palliation.  The  novel  theory  announced 
last  December  was  at  once  refuted  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  European  Powers,  but  we  had  ourselves  in  the 
great  war  acted  in  a  manner  which,  though  quite  different 
in  fact,  presented  an  appearance  of  similarity,  deceptive  to  in¬ 
terested  observers.  The  latest  discovery  is  condemned  by  the 
consistent  practice  of  nations,  without  even  an  appearance  existing 
in  its  favour ;  but,  then,  the  authority  of  one  or  two  recent  jurists 
can  be  cited  in  its  behalf.  The  most  obvious  difference  between 
the  two  cases  enhances  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  present 
behaviour  of  the  Northerners.  The  seizure  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Mason  could  only  gratify  a  childish  revenge.  But  the  presence  of  a 
ship  of  war  on  the  high  seas,  mocking  an  otherwise  effective  blockade, 
and  gathering  an  easy  harvest  among  unprotected  shipping,  might 
well  provoke  the  anger  of  any  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
denunciation  of  the  Government  of  any  commercial  nation.  If  the 
New  York  Chamber  is  correctly  informed,  an  unusual  sting  increases 
the  bitterness  of  the  outrages  of  the  Alabama.  That  vessel  is  said 
not  only  to  burn  all  her  prizes,  but  to  make  their  flames  a  snare 
to  tempt  humane  passers-by  to  destruction.  As  the  Confederates 
are  excluded  from  their  own  ports  by  the  energy  of  the  Federals, 
and  from  neutral  ports  by  the  European  declarations  of  neutrality, 


it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  their  naval  officers  could  have  their  prizes 
tried  in  the  usual  manner.  But  the  other  circumstance  may  justly 
be  stigmatized  as  an  outrage  against  the  security  and  the  morality 
of  the  mariners  of  the  world. 

Such  being  the  grievances  of  the  Northern  people,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  the  English  Government  is  made  responsible  for 
them.  The  Alabama,  it  appears,  was  built  and  pierced  for  guns  in  the 
ort  of  Liverpool.  Her  purpose  was  obvious  to  all  who  saw  her, 
ut  she  left  Liverpool  without  arms  or  ammunition,  without  a 
man-of-war’s  crew  or  any  belligerent  equipment  whatsoever.  Her 
supplies  were  also  despatched  from  an  English  port,  and  taken  on 
board  either  at  sea,  or  in  the  port  of  some  other  neutral,  at  whose 
behaviour  the  Northerners  do  not  so  readily  take  offence.  The 
charges  against  the  British  Government  accordingly  are,  first,  that 
it  permitted  the  supplies  to  leave  England  ,•  secondly  that  it  per¬ 
mitted  the  ship  to  leave  England ;  thirdly,  that  it  does  not  now 
seize  the  ship,  for  which  it  is  at  least  constructively  responsible, 
and  for  whose  devastations  it  will  have  to  give  indemnity  to  the 
plundered. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  the  law  of  nations  upon  all  these  points, 
and,  consequently,  as  to  the  legal  position  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  universal  practice 
of  nations,  justified  and  expounded  by  its  greatest  masters,  makes 
the  sale  or  gift  of  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent  a  violation  of 
neutrality  only  when  the  sale  or  gift  is  the  act  of  a  neutral  govern¬ 
ment.  But  all  that  international  law  requires  a  neutral  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  with  regard  to  the  belligerent  acts  of  its  subjects  is  to 
withhold  its  usual  protection,  and  to  leave  the  offenders  to  the 
mercy  of  the  laws  of  war.  The  growth  of  public  morality  has 
long  since  condemned  mercenary  service  in  foreign  wars,  and 
the  discredit  which  the  Swiss  so  long  encountered  would 
have  been  shared  by  the  subjects  of  any  country  taking 
part  in  a  foreign  war  from  any  other  motive  than  a  sense 
of  its  justice.  It  is  important  to  notice  this,  because  it  gives  the 
right  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  our  own  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Act  and  similar  laws  of  other  countries.  The  law  of  nations 
does  not  require  the  passing  of  such  laws ;  they  are  strictly 
municipal  laws,  and  they  are  not  even  the  result  of  an  international 
understanding.  They  are  common,  because  the  sentiments  of 
civilized  nations,  on  this  as  on  other  important  questions,  are,  on 
the  whole,  identical.  What  they  condemn,  they  condemn  out  of 
deference,  not  to  international  law  or  to  the  convenience  of 
belligerents,  but  to  the  national  conscience  in  each  case.  The 
engaging  in  the  wars  of  strangers  is  condemned  just  as  theft  and 
murder  are  condemned,  because  it  is  thought,  as  they  are  thought, 
to  be  immoral. 

If  such  a  law  as  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  does  not  exist  in 
the  code  of  any  nation,  international  law  gives  no  other  nation, 
whether  neutral  or  belligerent,  a  right  to  ask  for  it.  If  it  does 
exist,  international  law  gives  no  other  nation  a  right  to  insist  on 
its  enforcement.  The  only  modification  in  the  relations  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals  created  by  the  existence  of  such  a  law  in 
a  neutral  State  gives  the  neutral  a  casus  belli  against  the  belligerent 
Government  which  incites  its  subjects  to  violate  the  law.  In  all 
other  respects,  its  existence  or  non-existence  is  a  matter  wholly 
indifferent  to  belligerents,  and  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of 
international  law.  It  is,  therefore,  exclusively  to  international 
law  that  we  must  look  in  order  to  determine  who  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Alabama.  And  it  will  be  found 
that  no  one  is  responsible  but  the  belligerent  Government  to  whose 
regular  navy  the  vessel  now  —  at  least  in  the  contemplation  of 
international  law — undoubtedly  belongs,  the  crew,  and  the  private 
individuals  who  are  alleged  to  have  property  in  her.  That  Govern¬ 
ment  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  her  by  capture  or  by  destruction ; 
and  her  crew  and  her  owners  (so  to  speak),  to  whatever  nation 
they  may  belong,  are  liable,  respectively,  to  the  loss  of  their  lives 
or  liberty,  and  to  that  of  their  property.  If,  as  is  alleged,  the 
owners  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  are  foreigners,  still  they 
are  not  out  of  their  right,  except  so  far  as  they  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  hazards  of  war,  and  still  less  do  their  acts 
implicate  a  Government  which  has  not  connived  at  them.  It  is 
useless  to  multiply  quotations,  when  it  is  not  yet  ten  years  since 
President  Pierce — without  provoking  any  protest  from  the  three 
great  European  Powers,  all  of  which  were  at  the  time  belligerents 
— made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  things  which  private  citizens 
might  do  at  their  own  risk,  without  compromising  the  neutrality 
of  their  Government.  _  Among  the  acts  of  private  citizens  which 
could  not  involve  national  responsibility,  were  the  selling  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  arms  to  all  buyers,  “the  transporting  of  troops,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  principal  seat  of  military 
operations,  and  the  bringing  home  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.” 
President  Pierce  would  scarcely  have  declared  that  the  ships  of 
American  citizens  might  be  chartered,  but  not  bought,  by  belli¬ 
gerents  ;  or  that  while  transports  might,  ships  pierced  for  guns 
might  not,  be  provided  for  belligerents  by  neutral  citizens  without 
compromising  their  Government. 

A  moment’s  reflection  is  sufficient  to  show  that  any  other  view 
of  the  responsibility  of  neutrals  would  be  untenable  in  practice.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  whose  letter  was  published  last 
Tuesday,  has  pointed  out  the  intricate  machinery  which  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  latest  American  theory  would  render  necessary  in 
every  neutral  State  possessing  an  extensive  commerce.  And  it  is 
clear  that,  if  this  intricate  machinery  broke  down,  either  belli¬ 
gerent  would  at  once  be  provided  with  a  casus  belli  against  the 
neutral.  But  the  implied  innovation  upon  the  whole  conception 
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of  neutrality,  is  extravagant  and  glaring.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  the  sale  of  contraband  in  neutral  ports,  or  its 
export  from  them,  without  placing  restrictions  and  impediments, 
not  only  on  international,  but  on  municipal  commerce,  unknown 
hitherto. .  And  the  proposal  of  such  an  increase  in  the  burthens  of 
neutrals  is  the  more  extraordinary  at  a  time  when  the  existing 
burthens  are  exposed  to  searching  criticism,  and  tolerated  only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  There  is  yet  another  novelty  in  the 
theory.  No  one  pretends  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enforce  the  acknowledged  and  time-honoured  law  of 
blockade ;  yet  neutrals  are  expected  to  enforce  this  new-fangled 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  Seward  on  the  high  seas 
against  their  own  subjects.  The  consent  of  nations  has 
hitherto  permitted  belligerents  to  injure  each  other  in  different 
ways  which  compromise  the  interests,  and  impair  the  freedom,  of 
neutrals ;  and,  accordingly,  the  neutral  sovereigns  in  every  war 
abdicate  their  right  to  protect  their  subjects  when  they  are  hurt  in 
certain  prescribed  methods.  But  it  is  revolutionary  to  propose 
that  the  neutral  government  shall  watch  its  subjects  at  home,  and 
keep  the  police  of  the  seas  abroad  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the 
belligerents. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  Federal  Government  has  it  in 
its  power  to  quote  two  writers  of  authority  in  support  of  its 
demands.  More  than  two  such  writers  cannot,  we  believe,  be 
found.  The  correspondent  of  the  Tunes,  already  referred  to,  has 
shown  —  in  a  manner  that  must  have  convinced  those  who  had 

{ireviously  doubted  about  this  fundamental  question  of  international 
aw  —  that  not  only  the  authority  of  all  other  European  jurists, 
from  Grotius  to  Ortolan,  but  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  great 
American  publicists  —  Kent,  Story,  and  Wheaton  —  is  opposed  to 
the  new  teaching  of  the  American  Government.  The  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  those  of  M.  Hautefeuille  and  Sir  Robert  Philli- 
more.  But  the  position  of  these  writers  is  remarkable.  Their 
authority  is  of  quite  recent  growth,  and  they  avowedly  rely, 
not  on  the  precedents  of  courts,  and  the  practice  of  nations, 
but  on  their  conception  of  what  justice  and  humanity  require 
to  be  the  laws  of  war.  And  so  far  as  any  one  principle  can  be 
said  to  connect  together  opinions  which  are  often  inconsistent, 
it  seems  to  be  that  of  limiting  as  far  as  possible  the  sphere  of 
belligerent  operations.  Accordingly,  it  would  appear  that  these 
two^  writers  are  willing  to  increase  the  liabilities  of  neutrals 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  in  order  that  their  subjects  may  be  re¬ 
strained  from  increasing  the  belligerent  facilities  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  Arguments  are  scarcely  needed  to  prove  that  the  opinions 
of  such  writers,  however  eminent,  are  valueless  in  the  present 
controversy.  As  yet  those  opinions  are  of  consequence  only 
where  they  sum  up  faithfully  the  practice  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
past ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  they  are  undeniably  repugnant  to 
both. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  obligations  of  international 
law.  The  obligations  of  international  courtesy  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  forgotten.  International  courtesy  cannot  bid  us  super¬ 
intend  and  check  the  sale  and  export  of  gunpowder,  arms,  and 
the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  contraband,  because  the  thing  is 
simply  impossible;  and  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  seldom 
be  easy  to  say  which  of  two  belligerents  would  be  injured 
the  most  by  such  a  proceeding.  Neither  does  it  bid  us  seize 
the  Alabama,  because  such  an  act  would  now  be  a  declar¬ 
ation  of  war  against  the  Government  of  Richmond.  On  the 
second  point,  however,  it  may  be  of  some  account.  One  of 
the  slight,  but  wholly  unnecessary,  blemishes  in  our  political 
practice  is  the  habit  of  Ministers  to  keep  back  till  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  all  the  official  information  necessary  for  forming  an 
opinion  on  their  conduct.  Meanwhile,  the  public  mind  exhausts 
itself  in  guesses,  and  often  comes  to  unfounded  conclusions  in¬ 
jurious  to  Ministers  themselves.  Subject,  therefore,  to  the 
possible  correction  of  future  revelations,  we  think  that  the 
Government  has  shown  Mr.  Adams  scant  courtesy.  We  have 
a  law  which  imposes  on  those  who  equip  or  fit  out,  or  who  are 
concerned  in  the  equipping  or  fitting  out  of  any  ship  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  Power,  the  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  such  ship.  Now,  if  the  Minister  of  a  foreign  Power 
conceives  that  a  prosecution  under  this  or  any  other  law  would 
be  advantageous  to  his  government,  we  think  that  he  should  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  it.  There  is,  we  repeat,  no  legal,  obligation 
whatever  in  the  matter;  but  the  moral  obligation  is  slightly 
increased  by  the  existence  of  a  similar  law  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  Government  actually  put  in  force  in  our  behalf  during 
the  Presidentship  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  it  was  not  put  in  force  in  our  behalf  during  the  Russian  war, 
the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  so  put  in  force  may  have  prevented 
the  want  of  it.  Now,  Mr.  Adams  is  said  to  have  requested  the 
Cabinet  to  proceed  under  this  law  against  the  owners  of  the 
Alabama ;  and  it  has  been  semi-officially  declared  that  his  request 
was  refused,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  evidence.  But,  as  the 
“  make  ”  of  ships  of  war  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  commercial 
vessels,  and  as  the  Alabama  was  notoriously  being  built  after  the 
best  models  of  naval  architecture,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  least  primd  facie  ground  for  suspicion.  At  any  rate,  we  think 
the  Government  should  have  referred  the  matter  to  a  jury;  and  if 
the  suspicions  had  been  proved  to  be  frivolous,  the  owners  of  the 
Alabama  would  have  had  their  remedy  in  damages.  Parliament 
did  not  change  the  laws  of  England  at  the  request  of  the  French 
Emperor,  but  the  Government  enabled  him  to  ask  at  the  hands  of 
a  jury  what  the  existing  law  allowed  him.  We  think  the  same 


courtesy  should  have  been  extended  to  Mr.  Adams.  It  would 
have  been  better  that  the  Northern  people  should  denounce  what 
they  might  call  the  injustice  or  corruption  of  a  jury  than  that 
they  should  suspect  the  British  Government,  however  undeservedly, 
of  the  slightest  breach  in  a  course  of  consistent  and  honourable 
impartiality. 


SECTARIAN  CHARITY. 

RECENT  discussion  in  the  papers  suggests  some  considera¬ 
tions  on  “  denominational  ”  sewing-schools,  and  some  other 
particulars  in  which  sectarianism  has  intermixed  itself  with  the 
work  of  charity  in  the  distressed  districts.  It  arose  out  of  a  Wigan 
clergyman  writing  to  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth  for  his  opinion 
on  the  schools  in  question.  In  reply,  while  prudently  withholding 
any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  abstract  question,  he  states  his 
clear  belief  that,  taking  things  as  they  are,  this  is  the  “  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  evoke  the  largest  amount  of  benevolent  exertion, 
and  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good.”  He  has  probably  had 
more  experience  of  denominations  and  their  specialities  than  any 
other  man  living,  and  we  apprehend  that  he  is  entirely  right  in  his 
opinion.  The  plan,  moreover,  has  been  extensively  acted  upon, 
and  seems  to  be  universally  popular.  We  do  not  share  the  extra¬ 
vagant  alarms  that  have  been  expressed  that  “laws  of  exclusion, 
discountenanced  and  condemned  by  the  most  awful  of  authorities, 
are  revived  and  urged  upon  us  ”  by  the  rather  harmless  process ; 
and  that  “  the  most  industrious  girl,  and  the  best  sewer  in  the 
town,  is  to  be  turned  out  workless  and  penniless  unless  she  can 
bring  her  lips  to  pronounce  some  Shibboleth  which  she  has  been 
taught  to  regard  as  blasphemous  or  idolatrous.”  And  in  truth,  so 
long  as  English  men,  women,  and  children  are  the  independent 
beings  that  they  are,  very  probably  no  other  system  is  possible. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  unsatisfactory  in  a  state  of  things 
which  makes  it  advisable  that  such  institutions  as  sewing-classes 
for  starving  factory  girls  should  be  sectarian — that  Church  girls, 
and  Independent  girls,  and  unbaptized  girls,  and  New-Conuexion 
girls  should  sew  and  feed  in  separate  clusters.  Still,  so  it  is ;  and 
the  reason  is  tolerably  evident.  Sewing  and  feeding  are  not  so 
absorbing  occupations  as  entirely  to  monopolize  the  attention.  The 
sewers  like  to  be  read  to  while  they  sew,  to  “  say  grace  ”  before 
they  dine,  and  now  and  then  to  sing.  And  the  difficulty  of  per¬ 
forming  these  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  mixed  rooms-full 
of  operatives,  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  these 
associations  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  history.  Almost  before  the 
first  of  them  had  been  established  a  fortnight,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  the  place  forbade  the  Doxology,  with  which  they 
instinctively  concluded  the  day’s  labour.  “  Praise  God,  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow,”  was  considered  an  un-Catholic  sentiment  by 
these  excellent  men ;  and  it  was  this  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
many  to  be  silenced  by  the  prejudices  of  a  few  that  first  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  of  sectarian  grouping.  By  the  proposed  arrangement 
every  body  could  read  or  hear  what  he  or  she  pleased.  And  when 
one  considers  what  a  great  opportunity  had  thus  arisen  for  doing 
real  good — alike  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual — to  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  yoimg  persons  hitherto  for  the  most  part  inaccessible,  at 
all  events  on  week  days,  we  cease  to  desire  that  it  should  be  lost 
for  the  mere  sake  of  gratifying  a  sentimental  whim  to  amalgamate 
all  classes,  and  for  once  to  see  lions  and  lambs  lie  down  together. 
Our  whole  scheme  of  primary  education  is  based  on  the  sectarian 
system,  because  it  is  the  only  one  at  present  possible;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  why  this  particular  sort  of  education 
should  be  an  exception  to  the  rest,  or  could  be  expected  to  work 
well  if  it  were. 

It  is  nowhere  proposed,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  to  exclude 
from  any  of  these  classes  the  rather  numerous  body  of  factory 
girls  who,  if  asked  their  religious  persuasion,  would  bluntly  answer 
they  are  “  nothing,”  but  simply  so  to  group  them  that  none  may 
hear,  or  be  desired  to  join  in,  any  readings  or  singings  that  offend 
their  prejudices.  This  is  a  thing,  no  doubt,  that  may  very  easily 
be  overdone ;  and  we  have  some  reason  for  thinking  that  too 
zealous  people  are  overdoing  it  at  this  moment.  It  is  very  unwise, 
to  say  the  least,  to  flavour  basins  of  soup  with  “good  advice,”  and 
to  wrap  up  a  dozen  of  needles  or  a  cotton-ball  in  the  last  new 
tract.  It  has  an  air  about  it  of  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
calling  spiritual  swindling,  and  obtaining  conversions  mider  false 
pretences.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  forget  that  the  people 
who  are  in  earnest  about  their  religion  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
likely  to  be  in  earnest  about  their  stitching  and  soup-making ; 
and  that  sectarianism  has  a  large  share  —  perhaps  too  large, 
but  anyhow  one  which  it  is  not  safe  to  overlook  —  in  English 
benevolence  of  whatever  kind.  Stop  the  prospect  (however 
delusive  you  may  think  it)  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  these 
possible  Christians,  and  you  will  have  stopped  a  great  many  very 
useful  people’s  enthusiasm  about  doing  good  at  all. 

And  is  there,  after  all,  anything  so  very  absurd  in  varying  the 
monotony  of  a  sewing-class  with  a  little  reading  or  a  little  singing, 
and  so  arranging  matters  that  what  is  read  shall  be  to  the  taste  of 
the  hearers  ?  And,  if  it  is  to  be  this  last,  it  must  be  (more  or  les3 
directly)  either  political  or  religious.  English  people,  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  people  more  especially,  care  very  little  about  literature  in 
the  abstract.  What  they  want  is  something  to  their  taste.  It  is 
just  the  forgetting  of  this  peculiarity  (if  it  is  one)  that  has  been 
the  rock  on  which  Mechanics’  Institutes  have  foundered.  Lord 
Brougham  had  a  notion  thirty  years  ago  that  the  people  would 
worship  pure  intellect  and  “  useful  knowledge,”  if  only  they  could 
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get  at  it  without  sectarian  admixture.  So  religion  and  politics 
were  carefully  eschewed,  and  the  reading-room  closed  on  Sundays. 
Unluckily,  popular  instincts  were  too  strong  for  him.  The  subjects 
so  carefully  excluded  turned  out  to  be  the  only  two  matters  beyond 
beef  and  beer  about  which  anybody  cared ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  most  interesting  lectures  on  Astronomy,  the  History 
of  China,  the  Progress  of  the  Species,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
failed  utterly  to  compete  with  the  livelier  attractions  of  a  Methodist 
love-feast,  or  a  good  blustering  stump-orator  at  the  Elue  Boar, 
and  the  Institutes  have  very  generally  died  of  inanition,  or  survive 
by  practical  repudiation  of  their  original  constitution.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  very  disheartening,  and  rather  impertinent,  when  the  pets 
of  the  philanthropists  will  not  see  what  is  good  for  them,  and  vote 
all  this  colourless  sort  of  instruction  to  be  washy  twaddle.  So  it 
is,  however,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  continue — very  unintellectual, 
but  unalterably  English. 

The  writer  we  have  above  quoted  makes  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded  when,  after  finding  fault  with  the  sectarian  arrangement  for 
its  exclusiveness,  he  proceeds  to  arraign  it  on  the  somewhat  contra¬ 
dictory  ground  that  the  persons  who  thus  want  to  keep  themselves 
to  themselves  are,  in  some  recondite  way,  turning  the  schools  into 
a  means  of  proselytism.  To  less  gifted  minds,  it  would  seem  to 
be  just  the  opposite.  Who  is  to  be  proselytised  where  all  are  of  one 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  rather  hard  to  imagine.  If  it  be  meant  that 
good  order,  cheerful  superintendence,  a  lively  story  read,  and  a 
hymn  or  two  sung,  may  happen  to  make  proselytes  of  a  few  who 
have  hitherto  grown  up  in  the  belief  that  rich  and  poor  are 
separated  by  an  impassable  barrier,  and  that  religion  is  a  sort  of 
luxury  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  rich  or  idle  people,  very 
possibly  there  may  be  ground  for  his  fears ;  though  the  result  is 
hardly  one  which  suggests  a  very  alarming  prospect,  except  to 
Secularists  and  (if  there  are  any  left)  to  Chartists.  These  people, 
no  doubt,  have  excellent  reasons  for  disliking  anything  which 
brings  the  lower  and  the  higher  classes  into  friendly  association, 
or  reminds  the  operative  that  there  is  anything  eternal  except 
labour. 

That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  proselytising  going  on  among-  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  bodies — by  which  we  mean  proselytising,  not  from 
the  unattached  mass  of  indiii'erence,  but  from  each  other  —  under 
cover  of  affording  aid  to  the  Lancashire  poor,  we  are  beginning 
very  much  to  fear.  There  is  a  nail  that  wants  hitting  on  the 
head,  though  the  Wigan  clergyman’s  critic  happens  to  have  hit 
the  wrong  one.  Very  early  in  the  days  of  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  Manchester  —  i.e.  some  six  months  ago  —  a  suburban 
Dissenting  minister  or  two  appeared  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
deprecate  religious  distinctions  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 
As  no  one  within  this  generation  has  probably  heard  of  an  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  such  distinctions  were  made  in  the  distribution 
of  a  general  fund,  the  apprehension  seemed  rather  antediluvian, 
and  was  treated  as  one  of  the  respectable  old  platitudes,  like  “  civil 
and  religious  liberty,”  “suffering  for  conscience’  sake,”  &c.,  which 
Nonconformists  amuse  themselves  with  trotting  out  and  airing- 
now  and  then.  A  little  while  after — at  a  meeting  (if  we  remember) 
of  a  Baptist  Belief  Committee  —  a  Doctor  Lee,  we  think,  stated 
rather  innocently  his  regret  that,  “  the  relief  being  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Churchmen,  no  special  funds  were  set  apart  for  the  Baptist 
congregations ;  ”  and,  to  provide  against  the  rather  odd  affliction  of 
his  brethren  having  to  take  their  share  with  everybody  else,  he 
proposed  that  half  the  funds  contributed  by  his  fraternity  should 
be  confined  to  the  relief  of  the  special  necessities  of  its  own  body — 
i.  e.  that  his  congregations  should  get  their  share  of  the  general 
funds,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  nice  little  denominational 
peculium  into  the  bargain.  The  Wesleyans,  we  almost  think,  have 
done  something  of  the  same  sort ;  and  we  observed  that  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  the  other  day,  reserved  half  his  much-advertised  col¬ 
lection  for  distribution,  through  special  agencies  and  private  hands, 
to  “the  elect,”  whoever  they  may  be.  Now,  as  the  public  funds 
for  the  relief  of  this  distress  have  been  contributed  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  without  distinction,  and  as  there  is  no  suggestion 
or  suspicion  that  they  have  not  been  fairly  administered,  all 
this  anxiety  seems  a  little  out  of  place.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  unctuous  innocence  about  the  lips  of  the  brethren,  joined  to  an 
itching  and  tvv-itching  about  the  fingers,  that  is  eminently  unsatis¬ 
factory.  They  tell  us,  almost  candidly,  that  the  saints  have  a 
right  to  a  double  share  of  whatever  there  is  to  be  got,  and  that 
they  mean,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  secure  it  for  their  enjoyment. 
They  suspect  favouritism  in  others  simply  because  it  comes  so 
entirely  natural  to  themselves.  Perhaps  this  sort  of  narrowness 
is  inseparable  from  the  esprit  de  corps  that  is  necessary  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  small  bodies.  It  is  certainly  the  characteristic  of  the 
average  sectarian.  In  his  every-day  dealings,  and  in  his  Sunday 
charities,  he  looks  first  to  the  interests  of  the  tradesmen  or  the 
poor  of  his  own  community,  and  he  cannot  imagine  people  acting 
without  such  reservations. 

The  working,  however,  of  this  sort  of  narrowmindedness  amidst 
large  masses  of  men  all  alike  needing  relief,  and  with  their  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  considerably  sharpened  by  want,  is 
beginning  to  be  very  deplorable.  A  clever  and  impartial  observer 
has  just  stated  that,  of  the  two  chief  difficulties  ahead,  this 
of  proselytism  is  one,  and  by  no  means  the  less  pressing.  “  Only 
to-day,”  he  says  (from  Preston)  — 

I  was  informed  by  a  Catholic  gentleman,  who  resides  in  one  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  of  Lancashire,  that  he  knew  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  told 
that  if  she  would  tlirow  away  her  crucifix  more  relief  would  be  giveu  her  ; 
and  this  morning  I  saw  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  who  has  just  made 
this  public : — “  I  am  prepared  to  adduce  a  number  of  cases  in  which  parents 
have  been  induced  to  take  their  children  from  Church  schools  (my  own 


amongst  the  number),  and  to  send  them  to  the  Dissenting  establishments — 
not  through  any  love  of  Nonconformity,  but  through  the  bribe  of  clothes  and 
other  assistance.” 

In  another  place  —  Todmorden  —  a  Baptist  minister  had  some¬ 
what  preposterously  been  appointed  one  of  the  distributors  of 
the  funds  of  the  Central  Belief  Committee;  and  he  took 
it  into  hi3  head  to  combine  with  his  functions  the  rather 
anomalous  employment  of  taking  a  sort  of  religious  census, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people  who  happened  to  have 
Prayer-books.  Another  over-zealous  brother,  in  the  same  place, 
made  the  liveliest  and  most  intelligible  pecuniary  distinctions 
among  persons  living  in  the  same  row  of  houses  —  the  lesson  so 
practically  inculcated  being,  of  course,  the  superior  advantages  of 
Ebenezer,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  It  is  added,  by  the  writer 
who  exposes  this  sharp  practice  :  —  “  The  clergyman  has  always 
relieved  from  the  offertory  without  inquiring  as  to  religion,  but 
only  as  to  distress.  But  in  self-defence  we  are  now  compelled  to 
form  a  Church  Committee,  to  see  that  our  own  people  are  not 
neglected.”  These  more  flagrant  abuses  of  trust,  it  is  only  fair  to 
add,  were  rectified  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed,  and  the  preacher 
was  sent  about  his  proper  business ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  bitterness  must  have  been  caused  to  a  poor  Church¬ 
man  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  by  seeing 
his  Dissenting  neighbour  rewarded  with  comforts,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  had  been  more  judicious  in  selecting 
his  pastor.  And,  unfortunately,  it  is  still  true  that  “  all  the  Dis¬ 
senting  denominations  in  the  neighbourhood  have  had  funds 
supplied  for  the  relief  of  their  members,  and  of  the  scholars 
in  their  schools,  for  some  time  past,  while  the  clergy  have 
not  had  any  such  assistance ;  and  it  must  be  a  great  trial 
to  a  poor  member  of  our  Church,  after  weeks  and  months 
of  patient  waiting  and  watching  for  ‘  a  bit  o’  cotton,’  to  see 
the  extra  wants  of  his  Dissenting  neighbour  supplied,  while  he  can 
:  only  look  forward  in  most  cases  to  the  dole  of  the  Belief  Committee 
j  (is.  6 d.  to  2 s.),  out  of  which  rent,  fire,  and  light  must  come.  Yet 
I  know  not  any  who  have  left  church  or  school ;  and  nothing  but 
a  sincere  love  for  our  Church  could  have  kept  the  people  under  the 
trials  they  have  endured.”  We  believe  that  it  is  true  universally 
of  the  clergy  of  the  distressed  districts,  that  they  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  officers  of  a  national,  not  a  sectarian,  body,  and 
have  been  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  charity  towards 
people  of  all  classes  and  communities.  We  cau  well  understand 
that  their  poor  have  suffered  in  consequence ;  and  it  is  rather  hard 
i  that  they  should  have  been  selected  as  the  abettors  of  a  system  of 
partizanship  and  proselytism  in  which  they  have  been,  in  fact,  the 
sufferers,  not  the  offenders. 

But  the  evil  which  is  growing  out  of  this  state  of  things  is 
something  far  beyond  the  seduction  of  a  few  wandering  souls  here 
and  there  into  the  pleasant  places  of  Bethel  and  Ebenezer.  Beli- 
gion  itself  is  suffering,  and  suffering  very  materially.  The  hard- 
headed  and  not  over-reverent  crowds  are  not  much  given  to  make 
nice  distinctions  when  they  find  the  saints  in  clover,  and  them¬ 
selves  either  cold-shouldered,  or  tempted  to  sell  their  inde¬ 
pendence  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  “Less  religion”  is  becoming 
a  popular  cry  —  and  a  very  ugly  one  it  is.  When  the 
correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  “  heard  yesterday  a  man 
quietly  anathematize  a  lady  who  was  anxious  to  give  him  a 
religious  tract,  whilst  he  was  working  up  to  his  knees  in  dirt,”  it 
is  time  for  others  besides  the  lady  to  be  looking  out.  A  greater 
opportunity  for  doing  real  good,  of  the  highest  kind,  both  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  thousands,  never  has  arisen  among  us.  Class 
feelings  and  class  prejudices  may  be  obliterated  for  years  to  come  ; 
the  whole  social  system  of  our  manufacturing  districts  may  be 
purified  and  invigorated  to  an  extent  unhoped  hitherto ;  and  it  will 
be  miserable  indeed  if  either  over-zeal  on  the  part  of  foolish 
ladies,  or  the  pitiful  squabbles  of  sects,  should  be  allowed  to  throw 
it  away,  or  make  matters  even  worse  than  before — if  religion  shall 
have  become  connected,  in  popular  apprehension,  with  an  enlarged 
supply  of  creature-comforts,  and  gain  and  godliness  unhappily 
become  convertible  terms.  Denominationalism  is,  perhaps,  inevit¬ 
able  in  schools  and  such  like  places ;  but  there  must  be  nothing  of 
the  sort,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  do  infinite  harm,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  meat  and  drink  to  hungry  men. 


AID  IN  SHIPWKECK. 

VIOLENT  gale,  causing  numerous  disasters  at  sea,  has  once 
more  drawn  attention  to  the  lifeboats  and  other  contrivances 
for  affording  aid  in  shipwreck.  This  gale  began  on  the  night  of 
Thursday  week,  and  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  three 
following  days.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  from  the 
north-west  and  north.  It  was  accompanied  with  one  of  the  highest 
tides  that  have  been  known  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 
Places  that  were  sheltered  from  the  extreme  fury  of  the  wind  have 
suffered  grievously  from  the  water.  On  the  east  coast,  embank¬ 
ments  have  been  washed  away,  and  the  lowlands  behind  them  have 
been  flooded.  Once  more  the  oft-afflicted  Marshland  district 
near  King’s  Lynn  seemed  in  danger  of  inundation.  The  tide  rose 
to  the  top  of  the  dam  which  has  been  built  with  so  much  toil  and 
cost  across  the  Middle  Level  Drain,  but,  happily,  the  ebbing  water 
left  this  important  work  uninjured.  For  some  miles  up  the 
country,  the  water  in  the  river  Ouse  was  level  with  its  banks,  and 
threatened  with  ruin  the  houses  and  farms  of  which  those  banks  are 
the  sole  protection.  This  deluge,  however,  only  endangered  pro¬ 
perty,  while  many  lives  were  in  peril  and  some  were  actually  lost 
in  the  gale  which  occasioned  or  accompanied  the  flood.  A  few 
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miles  from  Spurn  Head,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Humber,  a  brig  ran 
into  and  cut  down  a  smack  and  left  her  in  a  sinking  state 
without  making  any  attempt  to  save  the  crew.  This  collision 
happened  during  the  gale ;  but  whether  the  gale  caused  or  excused 
it  does  not  certainly  appear.  The  smack’s  crew,  consisting  of  four 
men  and  two  lads,  took  to  their  boat,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
smack  foundered.  Without  provisions  or  any  protection  against  the 
weather  beyond  the  clothes  which  they  happened  to  have  on,  these 
poor  fellows  endured  a  stormy  winter's  night  in  a  small  open  boat 
at  sea.  After  many  miserable  hours,  they  were  seen  by  a  vessel, 
which  picked  them  up  and  carried  them  into  Yarmouth.  It  is 
probable  that  the  crew  which  suffered  this  night’s  pain  and  peril 
made  it  their  business  to  give  to  vessels  in  distress  the  aid  which 
was  refused  to  them.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  and  place,  another 
smack  engaged  in  the  same  trade  of  mercy  saved  the  crew  of  a 
disabled  collier,  and  brought  them  also  into  Yarmouth.  Such  are 
the  services  which  these  smacks  often  render  to  large  vessels,  and 
often,  by  way  of  recompense,  large  vessels  run  them  down,  and 
think  but  lightly  of  it.  After  every  violent  gale,  we  hear  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  this  hardy  class  of  seamen,  whose  habit  it  is  to 
go  to  sea  in  dirty  weather,  on  the  look-out  for  vessels  in  distress. 
They  are  ready  either  to  go  on  board  where  help  can  be  useful,  or, 
if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  at  least  to  take  the  crew  of  a  disabled 
ship  on  board  their  own  well-found  and  buoyant  little  craft. 
When  furious  seas  are  breaking  over  a  ship,  and  the  crew  are 
working  for  their  lives  at  the  pumps,  then,  perhaps,  if  she  is  fortu¬ 
nate,  the  disabled  vessel  may  happen  to  be  observed  by  one  or  two 
smacks.  They  take  her  in  tow,  if  possible,  and  at  any  rate  they 
keep  as  close  to  her  as  they  can.  As  the  leaks  gain,  and  the 
strength  of  the  crew  fails,  it  becomes  necessary  to  abandon  the 
sinking  ship,  and  then  the  smacks  afford  refuge  where  otherwise 
death  would  be  inevitable. 

Meantime,  along  the  shore,  the  crews  of  the  lifeboats  show  them¬ 
selves  as  daring  and  devoted  as  do  the  smacksmen  upon  the  sea. 
A  heavy  surf  will  be  breaking  upon  the  coast ;  the  night  will  be 
dark,  and  snow  and  sleet  will  be  drifting  before  the  wind.  Per¬ 
sons  on  the  look  out  give  notice  that  a  vessel  is  aground  on  some 
dangerous  shoal.  The  lifeboat  is  got  out,  manned,  and  pulled 
towards  the  wreck  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale  and  through 
the  surf,  and  the  crew  are  rescued  and  brought  ashore.  But 
other  cases,  again,  occur  in  which  the  lifeboat  cannot  be 
used.  About  fourteen  months  ago,  a  deplorable  calamity 
happened  at  Scarborough.  The  lifeboat  belonging  to  that  place 
was  destroyed  in  attempting  to  give  aid  to  a  vessel  which 
came  ashore  in  front  of  the  Promenade.  On  Sunday  last 
a  vessel  came  ashore  nearly  at  the  same  spot.  It  was  found  that 
the  new  lifeboat  could  not  approach  close  enough  to  render  aid 
without  incurring  the  danger  which  was  fatal  to  her  predecessor. 
But  the  crew  of  the  vessel  were  saved  by  the  rocket  apparatus 
worked  by  the  men  of  the  Coastguard.  This  apparatus  is  simple, 
and  in  suitable  circumstances  almost  unerring,  and  it  is  cheap 
as  well  as  safe.  The  cost  of  the  rockets  is  trifling,  and  they 
can  be  used,  if  at  all,  without  endangering  those  who  use 
them.  If  a  vessel  is  driven  ashore  close  under  a  line  of  cliffs  or  an 
artificial  wall  of  stone,  like  that  of  the  Promenade  at  Scarborough, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  lifeboat  is  not  likely  to  prove  the  best  means 
of  aiding  her.  The  waves  thrown  back  from  the  cliffs  or  wall 
would  meet  the  waves  advancing  from  the  sea,  and  toss  the 
lifeboat  like  a  shuttlecock  high  into  the  air.  This  was  how  the 
accident  occurred  last  year  at  Scarborough.  But  the  proximity 
ot  the  grounded  vessel  to  the  cliffs  or  wall  makes  it  easy  to  throw 
a  line  to  her  with  a  rocliet,  and  even  possible  to  throw  a  line  by 
other  means.  If  once  the  line  is  fixed,  the  haiding  tackle  cannot 
fail  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  rescue  of  the  crew  is  certain,  provided 
only  that  the  ship  will  hold  together  until  they  can  be  passed 
ashore.  But  the  greedy  sea  will  not  easily  be  baffled  of  its 
prey.  It  beats  with  all  its  force  against  the  vessel’s  side, 
wdiile  rock  or  sand  holds  that  vessel  firmly,  so  that  it  shall 
not  shrink  from  the  violence  of  the  blows  struck  at  it.  The 
question  of  life  or  death  to  a  dozen  or  twenty  sailors  depends 
on  whether  the  rocket-man  or  the  sea  can  use  those  few  minutes 
to  the  best  account.  But  the  resources  of  the  sea  are  boundless, 
and  it  spends  them  freely  to  attain  its  cruel  purpose.  Mass  after 
mass  of  water  is  rolled  with  swift  fury  against  the  yielding 
timbers,  which  yet  for  a  very  few  minutes  afford  a  refuge  from 
the  waves.  There  is  no  petty  economy  to  mar  the  purpose  of 
destruction,  and  it  is  only  the  work  of  mercy  that  is  impeded 
by  counting  strictly  every  shilling  that  each  effort  costs.  The 
practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  to  supply  each  station 
with  twelve  rockets  and  two  lines.  If  the  two  lines,  failed 
entirely,  the  station  had  exhausted  its  resources ;  and  if  they 
failed  “partially,  the  sea  might  break  the  vessel  up,  and  drown 
every'  man  on  board  of  her,  while  one  of  the  rocket  lines 
was“  being  drawn  back  and  readjusted.  It  appears  to  be 
nearly  certain  that  when  the  ship  Bencoolm  came  ashore  at  Bude 
Haven,  in  Cornwall,  on  October  2 1  last,  the  whole  of  her  crew 
mio'lit  have  been  saved  if  the  rocket  apparatus  could  have  been 
worked  more  promptly.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made, 
and  the  only  two  lines  at  the  station  having  been  used  in  them,  a 
delay  of  twenty  minutes  occurred  before  making  a .  fresh  attempt. 
In  these  twenty  minutes  the  sea  beat  the  vessel  into  fragments, 
and  drowned  twenty-six  out  of  thirty-two  persons  who  were  on 
board  of  her.  The  cost  of  the  third  line  which  was  wanted 
to  make  another  attempt  speedily  would  not,  we  should 
suppose,  be  more  than  a  few  shillings.  Now  it  might  have 
been  thought,  by  a  person  unacquainted  writh  the  usual  pro¬ 
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ceedings  of  English  officials,  impossible  that  a  rocket-station 
should  be  left  with  a  supply  of  only  two  lines.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  inadequacy  of  that  supply  was  demonstrated  by  the 
heartrending  calamity  at  Bude  Haven,  even  those  who  do  know 
something  of  how  a  department  of  Government  goes  about  its 
work  would  have  expected  willingness,  and  almost  eagerness,  to 
send  more  rocket-lines  to  the  Cornish  coast.  Let  us  observe, 
again,  that  this  rocket- sendee  seems  to  be  the  very  perfection  of 
economy.  Lifeboats,  it  must  be  owned,  cost  much  in  the  boats 
themselves,  and  in  wages  to  their  crews,  as  well  as  sometimes  in 
the  lives  of  men.  But  the  rocket  apparatus  costs  little,  and  the 
money  spent  on  it  cannot  possibly  be  spent  to  better  purpose ; 
and,  therefore,  Government  grudges  every  farthing  that  it  is  asked 
to  spend.  An  application  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  rocket-lines  was  answered  in  what  we  take  to  be  an  un¬ 
surpassed  example  of  the  elevated  official  style.  Mere  common 
mortals  allow  their  feelings  to  be  wrought  on,  and  become 
emphatic  in  word  and  earnest  in  action,  when  they  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  arrangements  on  which  may  depend  the  life  or  death 
of  a  whole  ship’s  crew.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  deals  with  such 
considerations  as  calmly  as  if  saving  life  and  saving  shillings  were 
objects  of  exactly  equal  magnitude.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
complying  with  the  demand  for  more  rocket-lines,  but  the  appli¬ 
cants  can  have  any  quantity  they  desire  of  red  tape. 

The  answer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  “it  would  in  most 
places  be  useless  to  increase  the  present  supply  of  rocket-lines.” 
The  reasons  given  for  this  conclusion  were,  first,  that  the 
apparatus  is  earned  to  the  scene  of  action  in  a  light  cart 
kept  for  the  express  purpose,  which  would  not  contain  more  than 
two  lines ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  a  larger  store  than  two  lines  were 
kept  at  a  station,  there  would  be  danger  of  some  of  these  lines 
becoming  rotten  before  they  could  be  used.  It  is  amazing  that 
nearly  a  fortnight  of  official  deliberation  should  have  resulted  in 
such  frivolous  arguments  against  a  measure  which  could  not 
possibly  do  harm,  and  might  do  very  great  good.  The  reply  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  brought  upon  itself  was  crushing.  The  cart 
which  cannot  carry  more  than  two  lines  is  an  ideal  cart.  There 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  special  cart  for  the  rocket- 
service  at  Bude.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  mean  to  give 
such  a  cart,  the  people  of  Bude  will  be  thankful  for 
it;  but  in  the  meantime  they  will  have  to  find  a  cart 
for  themselves,  and  while  they  do  so  they  will  under¬ 
take  to  provide  for  the  carriage  in  it  of  three  or  four  rocket¬ 
lines.  This  undertaking  they  will  give  with  the  more  readi¬ 
ness,  because  at  Bude  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  use  a  cart  at 
all,  seeing  that  vessels  generally  come  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shallow  harbour,  and  close  to  the  coastguard  station,  where  the 
rockets  and  apparatus  are  deposited.  As  regards  the  liability  of 
lines  kept  in  store  to  decay,  it  is  replied  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  out  of  six  lines  the  number  fit  for  service  at  any  moment  is 
likely  to  be  greater  than  out  of  two. 

It  might  possibly  happen  to  a  public  department  to  feel  itself 
under  the  necessity  of  defending  a  sound  policy  by  unsound 
arguments.  But  in  this  case  the  Board  of  Trade  seems  to  have 
written  nonsense  for  the  mere  love  of  it.  The  Board  did  not 
intend  to  pursue  the  course  which  it  so  absurdly  attempts  to 
justify.  It  gave  a  promise  to  supply  more  lines,  and  although  that 
promise  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  its 
fulfilment  by  the  time  summer  comes  round  again,  and  all  imme¬ 
diate  apprehension  of  shipwreck  shall  have  passed  aw7ay.  But  if 
there  should  be  any  further  hesitation  on  the  paid  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  putting  the  rocket  stations  into  the  best  possible  working 
order,  we  do  hope  that  the  public  will  take  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands.  The  cost  of  proper  stores  for  the  whole  of  our  coasts 
would  be  very  small  compared  with  the  enormous  and  umnixed 
good  which  those  stores  are  calculated  to  effect. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INNS  OF  COURT. 

TTp HE  constitution  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  a  subject  which  one 

1  would  have  thought  must  be  familiar  to  every  Bencher  of 
any  of  those  societies.  Yet  if  we  are  to  take  the  answers  of  Sir 
Frederick  Slade  to  some  questions  put  to  him  the  other  day  by  a 
juror,  as  intended  to  be  framed  with  legal  precision,  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  one  on  which  Benchers  as  well  as  other  people  may  not 
be  very  accurately  informed.  Possibly  the  reports  in  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  convey  with  perfect  exactness  the  replies  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  but  as  those  replies  staud,  they  certainly  are 
calculated  to  give  anything  but  a  correct  representation  of  the  true 
character  of  the  societies  which  are  known  as  the  Inns  of  Court. 
A  juror  in  the  case  of  Hudson  v.  Slade,  who  persisted  in  putting 
some  questions  to  elicit  information  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  appeared  puzzled  by  a  statement  that 
the  book  which  had  been  seized  by  the  plaintiff  was  the  property 
of  the  Masters  and  Treasurers.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  reports  in 
the  morning  papers,  the  following  dialogue  ensued :  — 

I  wish  to  ask  if  they  have  any  qualification  in  law  under  which  they 
either  do  or  can  possess  property  ? 

Sir  F.  Slade :  If  I  ought  to  answer  the  question  I  will  with  pleasure  do  so 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  They  do  possess  very  large  property. 

The  Juryman  :  As  joint  corporators  ? 

Sir  F.  Slade :  Certainly.  The  treasurer  and  masters  of  the  Middle  Temple 
are  possessed  of  very  large  property. 

The  J  uryman :  Are  you  responsible  in  law  as  a  corporation  ? 

Sir  F.  Slade :  Unquestionably.  Every  man  in  every  corporation  or  publi® 
body  in  England  is  responsible  to  the  law  of  the  country. 
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And,  finally,  the  juryman  inquired : — 

Was  not  an  application  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  against  the  Benchers  for  a 
mandamus  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  a  corporation,  and  were 
not  known  to  the  law  ? 

If  there  is  anything  certain  as  to  the  original  constitution  and 
history  of  these  societies,  it  is  that  they  never  were,  and  are  not 
now,  corporate  bodies.  This  is  the  uniform  language  of  all  writers 
on  the  subject  from  Sir  John  Fortescue  to  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  1 8  5  5.  “  None  of  the  Inns  of  Court  are  corporate  bodies  ; 
they  are  merely  voluntary  societies,”  say  the  Commissioners  in  their 
report.  Upon  this  very  ground  it  is  that  every  attempt  to  subj  ect 
them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  has  been  success¬ 
fully  resisted.  Their  character  as  voluntary  associations  has  been 
repeatedly  recognised.  So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  an 
application  by  a  disbarred  barrister  for  a  writ  of  restitution  was 
refused,  “because,”  said  the  Court,  “the  Inns  of  Court  are  no 
corporate  bodies,  but  only  voluntary  societies  submitting  to 
government.”  An  application  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  to  call  a  person  of  the  name  of  William 
Hart  to  the  bar  elicited  from  Lord  Mansfield  a  judgment  to  the 
same  effect.  “The  original  institution  ofthelnnsof  Court  nowhere 
precisely  appears,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  corporations 
and  have  no  constitution  by  charters  from  the  Crown.  They  are 
voluntary  societies  which  for  ages  have  submitted  to  government 
analogous  to  that  of  other  seminaries  of  learning.  In  every 
instance  their  conduct  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  judges  as 
visitors.  From  the  first  traces  of  their  existence  to  this  day,  no 
example  can  be  foimd  of  an  interposition  by  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall  proceeding  according  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land ;  but  the  judges  have  acted  as  in  a  domestic 
forum.  The  ancient  and  usual  redress  is  by  appeal  to  the 
judges.”  Even  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  de¬ 
pends  upon  no  inherent  power  in  the  visitors,  but  upon 
the  voluntary  submission  to  that  tribunal  of  the  societies 
themselves.  When  Lord  Tenterden  was  Chief  Justice,  the  question 
again  came  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  an  application 
against  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn :  — 

When  Lord  Mansfield  (observes  Lord  Tenterden)  said  that  they  were 
Voluntary  societies  which  for  ages  had  submitted  to  government  analogous 
to  other  seminaries  of  learning,  he  must  be  understood  to  have  meant  that 
they  submit  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  themselves  ordained  for 
the  internal  government  of  the  society,  but  not  that  they  submit  to  any 
foreign  jurisdiction  as  to  the  persons  whom  they  are  to  admit  as  members. 

So  far  has  this  principle  been  carried,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  actually  refused  to  entertain  a  suit  for  the  redemption  of  a 
mortgage  on  chambers  in  the  Temple,  because  all  such  matters 
must  be  determined  by  the  Society  itself.  According  to  these 
authorities,  the  pertinacious  juror,  absurd  as  his  conduct  was,  ap- 

{>ears  to  have  described  the  legal  position  of  the  Inns  of  Court  a 
ittle  more  accurately  than  Sir  Frederick  Slade.  It  follows  from 
that  position  of  necessity  that  in  any  corporate  capacity,  or  as  “joint 
corporators,”  no  Inn  of  Court  can  be  possessed  of  any  property 
whatever.  The  property  of  the  Inner  Temple,  exactly  like  the 
roperty  of  the  Carlton  Club  as  against  the  world  at  large,  must 
e  vested  in  trustees.  When  James  I.  made  his  lease  of  the 
Temple  for  the  use  of  the  two  societies  who  now  occupy  it,  the 
lease  was  made  to  certain  individuals,  and  was  subject  to  the 
ordinary  devolution  of  property  of  that  nature.  The  individuals 
selected  were  officers  of  the  society ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
give  a  corporate  character  to  their  office.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
last  lessee,  all  the  interest  in  the  lease,  unless  interfered  with  by 
previous  assignment,  would  have  vested  in  his  representative, 
exactly  as  would  happen  in  the  lease  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  Carlton  or  Reform  Clubs  are  built.  The  Inns  of  Court  have 
always  tenaciously  asserted  their  character  as  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions,  because  it  exempted  them  from  rules  by  which  as  cor¬ 
porations  they  -would  have  been  bound.  As  “  voluntary  societies  ” 
they  are  bound  only  by  the  regulations  which  they  themselves 
have  chosen  to  lay  down.  The  Courts  of  Law  have  no  more  right 
to  control  their  internal  regulations,  their  admission  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  members,  than — to  repeat  our  illustration  —  they  would 
have  a  right  to  review  the  decision  of  a  ballot  at  the  Carlton  or 
Reform. 

How  voluntary  associations,  supposed  in  law  to  have  no  per¬ 
petual  succession,  became  possessed  of  the  power  of  licensing 
persons  to  practise  as  advocates  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  AVe  are  told,  by  the  most  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  that 
when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  fixed  at  Westminster  by 
the  great  charter,  lawyers  naturally  began,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  resort  to  its  vicinity.  “They  naturally,”  says  Black- 
stone,  “  fell  into  a  kind  of  collegiate  order ;  they  began  to  purchase 
houses  between  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  place  of  holding  the 
King’s  Courts,  and  the  city  of  London,  for  advantage  of  ready 
access  to  the  one,  and  plenty  of  provisions  in  the  other.”  In  these 
houses,  called  hostels  or  inns,  they  taught  law  to  all  who  wished  to 
become  students  ;  and  thus  established  a  university  of  their  own. 

“  Degrees  were  at  length  conferred  in  the  common  law,  as  at  other 
universities  in  the  canon  and  civil.  The  degrees  were  those 
of  barrister — styled  apprentice,  from  apprendre,  to  learn — who 
answered  to  bachelors,  as  the  state  and  degree  of  serjeant  does  to 
that  of  doctor.” 

This  conceit  of  the  union  of  all  the  Inns  in  one  legal  university, 
although  resting  on  the  high  authority  of  Blackstone,  and  the 
still  higher  of  Coke  and  Fortescue,  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  four  of  the  colleges  supposed  to  constitute  the  uni¬ 
versity  gave,  each  of  its  own  authority,  the  first  degree  —  that 


of  barrister  or  apprentice.  It  is  still  more  inconsistent  with  the 
fact,  that  the  “University”  had  no  share  in  granting  the  degree 
supposed  to  correspond  with  that  of  Doctor.  The  higher  degree 
of  serjeant  was  always  conferred  only  by  a  writ  from  the  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  the  person  who  obtained  it  ceased,  by  the  mere  fact,  to 
be  a  member ^of  his  society  or  Inn.  Four  of  “the  hostels  ”  were 
known  as  Inns  of  Court ;  but  there  were  others,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  known  as  Inns  of  Chancery — some  of  them,  like 
Clifford’s  and  Clement’s  Inns,  remaining  to  this  day.  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  describes  the 
latter  as  places  in  which  the  younger  students  were  placed  to  study 
the  original  elements  of  the  law  —  “where,  perfecting  themselves 
as  they  grew  to  ripeness,  so  were  they  admitted  to  the  greater 
Inns,  called  the  Inns  of  Court.”  In  these  seminaries  of  legal  learn¬ 
ing,  he  tells  us,  “  both  knights'  and  barons,  and  other  grandees  of 
the  realm,  placed  their  children”  to  learn  law,  not  with  a  view  of 
their  getting  a  living  by  its  practice.  In  his  day,  2,000  scholars, 
“all  gentlemen  born,”  were  inmates  of  the  several  hostelries  or 
Inns. 

AVe  can  only  conjecture  the  mode  in  which  the  four  greater 
Inns  acquired  the  right  of  conferring  the  degree  of  “apprentice,” 
which  qualified  its  holder  to  practise  in  the  courts.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  was  the  act  of  the  judges,  who  recognised  an  education  at 
any  one  of  these  seminaries  as  a  sufficient  qualification  for  that 
practice.  The  exclusive  right  of  these  societies  to  qualify  persons 
for  admission  to  the  bar  was  soon  recognised  as  a  portion  of  the 
common  law.  The  sovereign’s  writ  constituting  a  serjeant  was 
only  issued  to  those  who  had  previously  received  the  degree  of 
apprentice  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  But,  up  to  the  present 
day,  these  societies  have  carefully  maintained  their  character  as 
merely  voluntary  associations  of  persons  engaged  in  practising 
and  teaching  the  law.  Long  usage  has  now  established 
that  only  those  who  are  members  of  these  societies,  and 
on  whom  they  have  conferred  the  degree  of  barrister, 
can  appear  in  the  character  of  advocates  in  our  Courts.  But  no 
usage  has  invested  them  with  the  character  of  corporations. 
They  are  still  nothing  more  than  societies  of  persons  who  have 
voluntarily  associated  themselves.  They  have  no  power  of 
possessing  property  “as  joint  corporators.”  The  members  who 
compose  the  society  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  any  acts  by 
which,  as  individuals,  they  violate  the  law,  but  they  are  not 
“responsible  in  law  as  a  corporation;”  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockb  urn  would,  to-morrow,  pronounce  the  same  judgment  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  declare  that  “  the  Inns  of  Court  are  no  corporate 
bodies,  but  only  voluntary'  societies  submitting  to  government  — 
but  over  whose  internal  regulations  the  Courts  of  Law  have  no 
power  to  exercise  any  control.” 


MR.  BOUCICAULT’S  NEW  THEATRE. 

R.  BOUCICAULT  is  a  very  lucky  person.  No  future  edition 
of  Self-Help  will  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  this 
distinguished  example  of  a  man  getting  on  in  the  world  by  the 
exercise  of  energy,  and  the  quality  which,  rather  than  use  strong- 
language,  we  will  call  assurance.  He  has  already  written  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  play's,  and,  if  he  does  not  come  up  to  the  Lope 
de  Vega  standard  before  finishing  his  career,  it  will  be  owing 
to  the  dilatoriness  of  novelists,  not  to  his  own  lack  of  industry. 
He  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw.  He  has  done  his  best, 
and  we  repeat  it — he  is  very  lucky.  It  is  not  merely  that  he 
managed  to  turn  to  excellent  account  the  brains  of  a  dead  man, 
for  many  others  have  done  that ;  but  very  few  have  the  chance, 
when  one  money-making  business  is  exhausted,  of  puffing  off 
a  fresh  one  in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  This  is  the  special 
stroke  of  good  fortime,  as  we  said  last  week,  that  has  befallen 
Mr.  Boucicault.  The  leading  journal,  in  one  of  its  easy  moments, 
printed,  in  conspicuous  type,  the  letters  which  announce  to  the 
British  public  that  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  our  only  friend,  is 
coming  to  our  relief.  AVe  have  been  victimized  for  many  years 
ast;  but  there  is  to  be  an  end  of  it  now.  Mr.  Boucicault’s 
reast  swells  with  honest  pride  at  the  thought  that  he  alone 
can  save  theatre-goers  from  the  clutch  of  the  greedy  manager. 
Once  he  disputed  the  right  of  the  public  to  hiss  his  plays,  or 
even  to  object  to  them  in  any  way.  Circumstances  have  changed, 
and  we  behold  in  the  rebuker  our  warmest  advocate.  The  horn- 
had  arrived,  and  here  is  the  man.  Let  us  see  what  he  proposes  to 
do  for  us. 

Mr.  Boucicault  has  discovered  that  there  is  not  a  single  theatre 
in  all  London  fit  to  put  one’s  head  into.  There  is  not  a  manager 
who  treats  us  fairly.  AVe  are  made  to  pay'  shamefully  extor¬ 
tionate  prices  for  our  amusements.  AVe  ought  to  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Boucicault  for  finding  all  this  out,  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  he  has  been  a  very  long  time  in  discovering  anything 
wrong  in  the  present  system.  Ilis  sudden  virtue  resembles  the 
late  penitence  of  a  publican  who  takes  to  preaching  teetotalism 
when  he  becomes  tired  of  his  business,  or  cannot  make  it  pay.  It 
is  only  when  there  appears  to  be  a  likelihood  of  the  public  for¬ 
getting  Mr.  Boucicault  that  he  lifts  up  his  voice  to  exclaim  against 
the  rapacity  of  managers,  who  seem  to  disturb  and  injure  no  one 
but  himself.  AVe  should  like  to  know  how  much  his  newly 
awakened  enthusiasm  in  reforming  theatrical  abuses  is  due  to 
disagreements  with  old  colleagues,  and  how  much  to  the  pleasant 
anticipation  of  getting  a  new  theatre  built  with  other  people’s 
money.  This  is  a  perfectly  fair  question  to  ask,  for  Mr.  Boucicault’s 
proposal  in  his  first  letter  was  this : — He  would  subscribe  a  certain 
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amount  towards  building  a  new  theatre  if  the  public  would  take 
up  the  rest  in  shares.  He  represented  that  the  profits  of  such  a 
speculation  would  be  very  large.  In  his  second  letter  he  esti¬ 
mates  them  at  20,000 /.  a  year !  To  bring  in  that  sum  of  “  clear 
profit,”  a  manager,  he  says,  need  be  only  “moderately  successful.” 
Perhaps  it  looks  a  little  like  ingratitude  to  turn  round  and  abuse 
indiscriminately  all  the  London  theatres,  in  one  of  which,  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Boucicault  made  his  name,  and  we  know  not  how  much 
money.  We  should  very  much  like  to  know  whether,  if  all  Mr. 
Boucicault’s  plays  had  succeeded  like  the  Colleen  Hawn  at  the 
Adelphi,  we  should  ever  have  heard  of  this  urgent  need  of  a  new 
theatre  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Boucicault  is  almost  a  genius  in  his  way. 
To  him,  as  to  every  other  actor,  notoriety  is  success  and  a  good 
income.  The  man  who  hopes  to  live  by  the  public  must  keep 
his  name  well  before  the  public.  The  difficulty  of  preserving 
a  second-class  actor’s  notoriety  is  much  greater  than  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  the  first  instance.  Even  a  good  actor 
“  draws  ”  all  the  better  for  a  few  posters  and  advertisements,  while 
an  indifferent  one  will  soon  sink  out  of  sight  altogether  unless  he 
possess  the  means  of  puffing  freely.  Barnum  was  great  at  this 
latter  resource,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Boucicault  is 
more  fertile,  and  has  even  greater  brag  and  confidence  than  the 
American  showman.  We  are  not  aware  that  Barnum  was  ever 
ingenious  enough  to  concoct  an  advertisement  of  his  woolly  horse 
in  such  terms  that  the  Times  should  insert  it  among  its  news  as 
information  worthy  of  the  reader’s  notice.  Mr.  Boucicault  has 
done  what  is  equivalent  to  this,  and  more.  He  originally 
desired  to  build  a  new  theatre,  and  he  tells  us  that  after  the 
publication  of  his  first  letter  he  “received  offers  of  money  to 
an  amount  much  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  a  site 
and  erect  the  building  desired.”  But  the  persons  who  thus 
■offered  their  money  doubtless  expected  a  good  return  for  it  —  a 
subject  which  we  conjecture  must  be  hinted  at  in  these  somewhat 
doleful  words  by  Mr.  Boucicault :  —  “  Many  of  these  offers  were 
accompanied,  however,  by  expectations  not  easy  to  realize ;  and, 
feeling  doubtful  whether  the  theatre  I  proposed  would  satisfy  the 
many  wishes  expressed,”  &c.  In  this  sentence  Mr.  Boucicault  has 
not  displayed  his  usual  adroitness.  His  first  statement  is  that 
more  than  sufficient  money  was  offered  him  to  build  a  new  theatre 
on  his  own  principles.  Secondly,  he  states  that  20,0 ool.  a  year 
would  be  a  moderate  profit  for  such  an  establishment.  Why, 
then,  need  he  fear  that  he  should  fail  to  satisfy  “  the  many  wishes 
expressed  ?  ”  Surely  the  expectations  of  his  subscribers  did  not 
go  beyond  a  perfect  theatre  and  20,000/.  a  year  profit,  both  of  which 
good  things  he  most  unequivocally  promised  them  P  They  must 
have  been  hard  to  please,  indeed,  if  such  results  did  not  appear  to 
them  to  warrant  the  investment. 

This  week  the  model  theatre  has  been  opened.  The  Times,  by 
some  happy  accident  still  favouring  Mr.  Boucicault,  gives  a  glow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  edifice  and  all  its  arrangements.  Unfortunately, 
a  visit  to  the  theatre  by  no  means  bears  out  the  critic’s  friendly 
statements.  He  must  surely  have  described  what  Mr.  Boucicault 
meant  to  do,  not  what  he  has  done.  For  instance,  wre  are  told 
that  there  is  “a  large  and  roomy  pit,  the  seats  of  which  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  arms,  and  covered  with  cloth.” 
This  assertion  must  be  ascribed  to  what  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
lias  termed  the  “  vivid  imagination  of  the  reporter.”  The 
“  arms  ”  resemble  the  handle  of  a  farm-yard  pail ;  the  seats 
are  narrow  and  bare,  not  one  scrap  of  the  cloth  that  the  critic 
saw  in  his  dreams  being  there  at  present.  Mr.  Boucicault 
has  knocked  about  the  old  theatre  as  much  as  he  could,  and  he 
would  have  knocked  it  about  a  good  deal  more,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  “walls  and  pillars”  were  in  the  way.  Difficulties,  however, 
are  made  to  be  overcome.  “  We  managed,”  says  Mr.  Boucicault, 
“  to  scheme  round  or  over  or  under  these  obstacles,  comforting 
ourselves  with  the  assiunnce  that  these  difficulties  would  be  taken 
fairly  and  kindly  into  account  when  the  work  was  submitted  to 
public  criticism.”  Of  course  the  builders  had  no  such  thought  in 
their  minds  ;  but  how  did  they  contrive  to  “  scheme  ”  round,  over, 
and  under  pillars  and  walls  ?  When  they  were  under  the  walls  what 
did  they  do  ?  Could  they  not  have  moved  them  a  little  farther 
back  P  Assuredly  the  pillars  are  still  very  much  in  the  way.  No 
doubt  the  pit  is  “'large  and  roomy,”  but  spectators  who  happen  to 
get  places  at  the  back  part  of  it  might  almost  as  well  be  outside 
in  the  Westminster  Load.  As  to  the  “superior”  seats,  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  avowedly  troubled  himself  very  little  about  them. 
Among  other  things,  he  says,  that  what  the  public  require  is 
“comfortable  room  for  each  person,  especially  for  the  cheaper 
seats.”  Why  especially  ?  Why  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  those 
-who  pay  the  highest  price  should  have  the  scantiest  accom¬ 
modation  ?  If  this  is  to  be  Mr.  Boucicault’s  principle— and  his 
uncouth  English  means  this  or  nothing — wo  should  say  that  no 
one  with  five  shillings  in  his  pocket  would  take  the  trouble  to 
cross  the  river  into  the  region  of  garotters  in  order  to  visit  a 
theatre  which  has  been  altered  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
improvements  Mr.  Boucicault  has  not  made.  One  great  innov  ation, 
however,  that  he  has  canned  out,  is  the  abolition  of  boxkeepers 
—  that,  at  least,  is  the  plain  interpretation  of  his  own  daily 
advertisement — “  No  boxkeeper’s,  nor  tees  of  any  kind  permitted. 
■\s  to  the  performances,  they  sink  into .  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  beauties  of  the  building.  .  lhe  audience, 
enraptured  with  the  “ cloudless  sky’  which  is  overhead  for 
“  ceiling,”  are  not  expected  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  is 
going  on  in  front.  This  is  probably  the  anticipation  5  but  we  very 


strongly  doubt  whether  playgoers  will  think  enough  of  the  ram¬ 
bling,  uncomfortable-looking  house  to  induce  them  to  forsake  the 
old-fashioned  theatres,  where  good  acting  and  good  accom¬ 
modation  are  both  to  be  found.  Mr.  Boucicault  has  certainly  done 
no  more  for  the  public  than  has  been  done  for  them,  for  instance, 
at  Covent  Garden  by  Mr.  Gye,  and  at  the  New  Adelphi  by  Mr. 
Webster. 

We  have  written  nothing,  we  hope,  to  depreciate  Mr.  Bouci¬ 
cault’s  ingenuity.  His  leading  the  Times  by  the  nose  is  almost  as 
great  a  feat  in  its  way  as  the  success  of  the  Colleen  Hawn.  Such 
luck  is  not  likely  to  fall  in  another  man’s  way  during  the  present 
generation,  and  Mr.  Boucicault  is  about  the  worthiest  man  to  whom 
it  could  have  fallen.  He  puffs  indefatigably  and  boldly.  But 
in  his  puffs  we  trace  the  peculiar  order  of  mind  which  is  evinced 
in  his  plays.  He  originates  nothing.  He  is  no  more  than  a 
tolerably  expert  adapter.  When  ho  does  not  borrow  the  design 
he  borrows  the  details.  In  his  puffs  he  ha3  taken  the  design  from 
pill  vendors,  and  filled  in  the  details ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
he  has  filled  them  in  very  badly.  For  no  one  is  deceived.  It  is 
evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Boucicault’s  main  object  is  to 
obtain  a  theatre  for  himself  at  the  west  end ;  and  when  a  man  is 
so  closely  and  so  largely  interested  in  the  proj  ect  he  espouses,  we 
are  justified  in  receiving  his  representations  with  some  mistrust. 
Further,  he  must  be  a  very  sanguine  man,  if  he  really  believes 
that  a  new  theatre  in  London  would  bring  in  “  20,000 /.  a  year 
clear  profit ;  ”  and  he  might  as  well  have  frankly  stated  his  con¬ 
viction  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  author  of  London 
Assurance  and  Used  Up,  could  so  manage  a  theatre  as  to  produce 
this  splendid  result.  Lastly,  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  is 
new  in  Mr.  Boucicault’s  scheme.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  that  there 
is,  at  least,  one  theatre  in  London  which  all  may  visit  without 
paying  any  fee  to  attendants,  and  in  which  Mr.  Boucicault  himself 
found  everything  to  admire  during  the  run  of  the  Colleen  Hawn. 
Professional  jealousies  are  not  confined  to  Mr.  Boucicault,  or  to  the 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  but  this  fact  does  not  palliate  the 
bad  taste  of  the  attacks  he  is  constantly  levelling  at  the  London 
managers.  If  he  can  give  us  a  better  theatre  than  we  have  at 
present,  let  him  do  it  without  this  blatant  self-praise  and  arro¬ 
gance.  But  we  do  not  think  the  public  will  lay  down  their 
money  to  build  a  new  theatre,  and  we  are  quite  sure  they  will 
deserve  to  lose  it  if  they  do. 


REVIEWS. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN.* 

TO  write  a  work  in  two  volumes  professedly  treating  on  “  Pre¬ 
historic  Man,”  but,  in  reality,  containing  discussions  and 
meditations  de  rebus  omnibus  ct  quibusdam  aliis,  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  It  is  true  that  the  title  of  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson’s  work — 
Prehistoric  Man ;  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  World — does  not  hold  out  any  very  definite 
promise  as  to  what  the  reader  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in 
these  two  portly  volumes.  But  if  we  look  at  the  preface,  we  are 
informed  that — 


The  object  aimed  at  in  the  following  work  is  to  view  man,  as  far  as 
possible,  unaffected  by  those  modifying  influences  which  accompany  the 
development  of  nations  and  the  maturity  of  a  true  historic  period,  in  order 
tliereby  to  ascertain  the  sources  from  whence  such  development  and  maturity 
proceed. 

We,  therefore,  look  forward  to  researches  into  the  origin  of  civili¬ 
zation,  to  anthropological,  ethnological,  linguistic,  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  discussions — a  field  sufficiently  large,  but  still  hedged  in  by 
certain  discernible  landmarks.  As  we  proceed  with  the  preface, 
we  perceive  that  the  author  means  “  to  reopen  the  whole  question 
of  man’s  origin,  and  to  determine  it  afresh  in  its  relations  to 
modern  science.”  And  we  catch  some  glimpse  of  his  ultimate 
[  aims  when,  after  contrasting  the  two  views,  that  the  true  type  of 
i  man  primeval  is  either  the  ascending  savage  or  the  descending 
angel,  he  asks  himself :  — 

Have  ure,  then,  no  alternative  betiveen  man  plus  the  artificialities  of 
civilization,  and  man  minus  the  influential  operation  of  moral  laws  which 
i  have  their  efficient  equivalents  in  the  instincts  of  other  animals  ;  or  caii  we 
|  not  realize,  even  in  theory,  an  intermediate  normal  condition  ? 

!  And  again — 

Our  aim,  therefore,  is  to  isolate  man  from  extraneous  influences,  and  look, 

1  if  possible,  on  manner  se;  or,  at  least,  where  he  can  be  shown  to  have 
attained  maturity,  exposed  only  to  such  influences  as  are  the  offspring  of  his 
own  progress. 

Now,  if  wo  understand  this  last  phrase  rightly,  we  should  say 
that  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  man,  in  his  advance 
1  towards  civilization,  has  never  been  exposed  to  any  influences 
except  those  that  are  the  offspring  of  his  own  progress.  This  may 
be  said  at  least  with  as  much  truth  of  the  races  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  as  of  the  races  of  America.  If  the  Teutonic  races  were 
influenced  in  their  progress  towards  civilization  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  Romans  by  the  Greeks,  we  know  that  Greeks,  Romans, 

|  and  Goths  were  scions  of  the  same  stem,  and  that  the  three 
together  represent  the  one  Aryan  man,  modified  only  by  such 
influences  as  are  the  offspring  of  his  own  progress.  The  ancestors 

*  Prehistoric  Man ;  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old 
'  and  the  New  World.  15y  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.  Cambridge :  Macmillan. 
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of  these  three  races  parted  after  they  had  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  civilization.  They  each  ran  their  own  course  for  a  time,  per¬ 
fecting  their  dialects,  consolidating  their  religion,  developing  their 
national  characters.  They  then  met  again  as  strangers,  as  rivals, 
as  enemies.  The  Roman  conquered  the  Greek,  the  Teuton  the 
Roman ;  hut  at  the  same  time  the  Teuton  learnt  from  the  Roman, 
and  the  Roman  learnt  from  the  Greek.  Whether  we  look  back¬ 
ward  or  forward  in  the  history  of  the  Old  World,  we  find  the 
same  everywhere — man  influencing  man,  tribe  subduing  tribe, 
nation  conquering  nation,  whether  by  force  of  arm  or  by  force  of 
mind,  yet  everywhere,  on  a  smaller  or  a  larger  scale,  man  moulded 
by  man. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  much  impressed  with  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
civilization  in  the  New  World,  and  he  points  out  “that  for  un¬ 
numbered  centuries  the  American  nations  had  remained  shut  in  by 
ocean  harriers  from  all  the  influences  of  the  historic  hemisphere.” 
But  was  there  nothing,  during  those  unnumbered  centuries,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Teutons  on  American  soil  ?  W as 
not  their  hemisphere  as  historic  to  them  as  ours  is  to  us  P  Were 
there  no  Helenas,  no  Cleopatras,  no  Cartilages,  no  Romes  ?  We 
do  not  know  of  them,  and  the  Indian  nomads  themselves  kept  no 
records  of  them ;  at  least  none  except  vague  legends  and  grotesque 
myths.  But,  in  their  own  way,  the  American  tribes  must  have 
grown,  like  all  other  nations ;  and  their  civilization,  such  as  it  is, 
must  be  considered,  if  we  must  use  the  phrase,  as  the  offspring  of 
their  own  progress.  Their  language  alone — divided  into  numberless 
dialects,  estimated  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  and  sixty,  and  yet  at¬ 
testing  in  its  general  structure  a  common  origin —  points  back  to  a 
far  distant  past,  and  holds  out  a  hope  that,  even  in  this  unhistoric 
hemisphere,  some  kind  of  history  may  still  be  recovered,  like  the 
history  deciphered  on  the  broken  tablets  of  the  great  dialects  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races. 

But  we  should  gladly  grant  to  Dr.  Wilson  that  “  America  is  a 
continent  where  man  may  be  studied  imder  circumstances  which 
seem  to  furnish  the  best  guarantee  of  his  independent  develop¬ 
ment,”  if  he  would  only  at  once  cross  the  Atlantic,  lead  us  on 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  through  the  haunts 
of  his  Prehistoric  Man,  and  tell  us  all  that  is  known  about  his 
languages,  his  religions,  his  customs,  his  songs,  his  tombs  and  monu¬ 
ments,  his  skin,  skull,  hair,  &c. — anything,  in  fact,  which  would  give 
us  what  the  author  calls  “  the  parallax  of  man,  already  viewed  in 
Europe’s  prehistoric  dawn.”  But  when  we  have  made  up  our 
mind  to  approach  a  subject  not  very  attractive  in  itself,  then  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  a  guide  who  tells  us  everything  but 
what  we  ask  him  for,  is  certainly  tantalizing.  We  might  pass  by 
without  complaint  the  introductory  chapter  that  follows  the  preface, 
but  when  we  come  to  the  second  chapter,  “the  Old  World  and  the 
New,”  we  hope  at  least  to  come  in  sight  of  land.  We  are  mistaken, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  lines  culled  from  each  page  as 
we  read  on :  — 

P.  17.  The  contrast  which  exists,  in  a  thousand  ways,  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  cannot  he  described. 

P.  18.  Much  that  awaits  the  world’s  future  is  to  be  born  of  this  first  free¬ 
dom,  hewn  out  of  America’s  forest  wastes. 

r.  19.  Take,  for  example,  the  famous  Kent’s  Hole  of  Torbay,  Ac. 

P.  20.  In  a  mild  autumnal  morn,  on  November  5,  1688,  the  A  itch  fleet, 
&c. 

P.  21.  Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour,  its  aspect  has  greatly 
changed. 

P.  22.  In  the  long  picturesque  thoroughfare  which  climbs  toward  the 
height  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle  of  Edinburgh  may  be  seen  the  Roman 
sculptures  of  Severus  and  his  Empress  Julia,  separated  by  an  inscription  of 
later  times,  borrowed  from  Gutenberg’s  first  Mentz  Bible,  of  1455. 

P.  23.  But  for  us  that  year,  a.d.  84,  marks,  as  it  were,  the  baptism  of  blood 
which  consecrated  the  scene  to  gallant  deeds  of  arms. 

P.  24.  The  Field  of  Stirling  Bridge,  where  the  army  of  the  English  Edward 
was  utterly  routed  by  W allace  with  an  inferior  force. 

P.  25.  The  ox  transported  from  the  old  Scottish  carse  land  seeks  only  as 
rich  pastures  as  he  left  in  that  alluvial  valley  ;  but  the  herd-boy,  &c. 

P.  26.  Prithee  think,  there’s  livers  out  of  Britain. 

P.  27.  But  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  beginnings  of  Toronto,  and  little 
romance  in  its  childhood  and  youth. 

P.  28.  No  plough  with  brazen  share  was  guided  round  its  limits  by  the 
founder,  incinctus  ritu  Gabino. 

P.  29.  Tiber’s  hill  was  once  the  site  only  of  the  solitary  herdsman’s  hut. 

P.  30.  But  in  1813  a  great  historical  event  occurred. 

P.  31.  Before  the  first  Adam  was  placed  in  his  Eastern  garden,  or  “there 
went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  face  of  the  ground.” 

P.  32.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  previous  to  1840,  an  extensive  system  of 
drainage  carried  out  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  city  of  London. 

P.33.  The  memorials  of  that  terrible  catastrophe  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
when  70,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  London  perished  in  its  ruins. 

P.  35.  Nineveh,  and  the  vast  power  of  Assyria  fell. 

P.  36.  So  relative  a  thing  is  antiquity  ! 

P.  37.  Humboldt  draws  the  comparison  between  the  roaming  Indian  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  wandering  Arab. 

P.  38.  To  the  unexperienced  European,  an  acre  in  dreamland  or  a  bog  of 
moonshine  would  seem  equally  marketable. 

P.  38.  Such  the  Indian  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  may  have  been  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

P.  39.  The  sagacity  of  Anglo-American  enterprise  has  thus  “  dipped  into 
the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see.” 

P.  40.  I  seemed  in  it  to  realize  the  primaeval  aspect  of  sites  on  the  Nile  and 
the  Tigris,  ere  human  hands  selected  them  for  the  arenas  of  history,  &c. 

P.  41.  Oceanic  structures  that  might  at  length  shelter  the  little  “May¬ 
flower,”  with  its  precious  seeds  of  empire. 

P.  42.  The  frail  village  of  wigwams  and  the  tiny  fleet  of  birch-bark  canoes, 
&c. 

P.43.  Guided  by  these  disclosures  of  a  New  World  just  entering  on  the 
dawn  of  its  historic  life,  may  we  not  hope  to  read  more  clearly  the  traditions 
of  ancient  primitive  history,  and  to  recover  new  light  wherewith  to  illuminate 
the  Old  World’s  prehistoric  times  ? 

The  extracts  here  put  together  at  random  will  convey  some-  \ 
thing  like  the  impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  after  he  has 


skimmed  the  pages  of  the  second  chapter  of  Prehistoric  Man.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  much  fine  writing  in  these 
pages.  It  is  clearly  the  essay  of  a  cultivated,  thoughtful,  and 
poetical  writer.  But  in  these  days  of  hard  work,  if  we  do  find 
leisure  for  reading  a  book  on  man  per  se,  we  want  to  carry  away 
some  solid  facts,  and  we  get  angry  with  our  host  if  he  treats  us  to 
mere  souffle  instead  of  plum-pudding,  with  some  good  large  plums 
here  and  there. 

And  this  leads  us  to  our  second  grievance.  We  did  read  on, 
and  we  found  several  chapters  which  gave  a  very  useful  resume  of 
the  labours  of  others,  and  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  own  researches  on 
certain  subjects  connected  with  the  early  civilization  of  America. 
But  we  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  trust  Dr.  Wilson 
in  his  statements.  His  book  embraces  an  immense  area,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  headings  : — • 


The  Primeval  Occupation :  Speech. 
The  Primeval  Transition  :  Instinct. 
The  Promethean  Instinct :  Fire. 
The  Maritime  Instinct :  The  Canoe. 
The  Technological  Instinct :  Tools. 
The  Metallurgic  Instinct :  Copper. 
The  Metallurgic  Arts :  Alloys. 

The  Architectural  Instinct :  Earth¬ 
works. 

The  Hereafter  :  Sepulchral  Mounds. 
Propitiation  :  Sacrificial  Mounds. 
Commemoration :  Symbolic  Mounds. 
Progress :  Native  Civilization. 

The  Artistic  Instinct :  Imitation. 


Narcotic  Arts  and  Superstitions. 
Primitive  Architecture :  Megalithic. 
The  Ceramic  Art :  Pottery. 

The  Intellectual  Instinct Letters. 
Ante-Columbian  Traces :  Coloniza¬ 
tion. 

The  American  Cranial  Type. 
Artificial  Cranial  Distortion. 

The  Red  Blood  of  the  West. 

The  Intrusive  Races. 

Ethnographic  Hypotheses :  Migra¬ 
tion. 

Guesses  at  the  Age  of  Man. 


We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  check  the  author’s  statements 
and  reasonings  in  one  half  of  the  topics  on  which  he  touches  in 
these  numerous  chapters.  But  in  order  to  test  his  character  for 
accuracy,  which  in  researches  of  this  kind  is  everything,  we  have 
tried  to  the  best  of  our  power  to  verify  some  of  his  assertions,  and 
when  wp  once  found  that  we  could  not  trust  him  as  a  safe  guide 
on  familiar  ground,  we  naturally  felt  reluctant  to  follow  him 
implicitly  through  the  primeval  ruins  of  the  American 
Continent. 

In  the  third  chapter,  which  is  called  “The  Primeval  Occupation, 
or  Speech,”  we  hoped  to  find  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  Languages 
of  the  Red  Indian  race — a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest,  where 
ample  materials  have  accumulated,  scattered  about  in  Journals, 
Missionary  Reports,  Parliamentary  Blue  Books,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  difficult  of  access,  and  where  the  sifting  hand  of  a  sober 
scholar  might  winnow  out  the  most  valuable  results.  Here  a 
student  of  prehistoric  man  might  win  his  spurs,  and  here,  if  any¬ 
where,  might  a  sound  basis  be  found,  upon  which  some  theory  of 
the  natural  growth  of  American  civilization  might  be  built  up. 
Let  any  one  look  at  that  excellent  work,  The  Literature  of  the 
American  Aboriginal  Languages ,  by  H.  E.  Ludewig,  edited  by 
N.  Triibner,  1858,  and  he  will  find  there  whole  mountains  of  ore 
waiting  the  patient  labour  of  the  smelter  and  the  refiner.  But 
what  does  Dr.  Wilson  give  us?  First,  an  angry  expostulation 
with  Sir  F.  Palgrave  for  his  disparaging  remarks  on  prehistoric 
studies.  Then  some  general  remarks  on  the  flint  hatchets  of  the 
stratified  gravel  of  post-pleistocene  formation  at  Abbeville,  and  on 
the  probability  of  cataclysmic  action  near  St.  Acheul,  denied  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  maintained  by  Professor  Henslow.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  a  gigantic  whale  found  in  1819  near  the 
base  of  Dunmyat,  one  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  together  with  a  per¬ 
forated  lance  of  deer’s  horn,  twenty  feet  above  the  highest  tide 
of  the  neighbouring  estuary,  but  covered  with  five  feet  of  alluvial 
soil.  This  leads  our  author  on  to  some  favourite  speculations  of  his 
as  to  an  unknown  race  which,  as  he  believes,  inhabited  the  British 
Isles  before  the  arrival  of  the  Celts,  and  finally  carries  him  away 
to  a  consideration  of  the  harmony  between  science  and  revelation 
with  the  inevitable  finale  of  Roman  Inquisition,  Ptolemaic  system, 
Galileo,  and  Copernicus.  Then,  and  only  then,  after  one  more 
eloquent  diatribe  on  ,the  paradisiacal  state  of  man,  drawn  partly 
from  the  Bible,  partly  from  Milton,  we  come  to  the  point — “  What 
was  the  language  and  speech  of  man  at  the  beginning  of  that 
previous  non-mechanical  epoch?”  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  justly, 
that  the  vast  evidence  supplied  by  the  languages  of  America 
cannot  be  without  value  towards  the  solution  of  a  problem  so 
profound  as  the  origin  of  languages.  But,  in  order  to  be  of  value, 
that  evidence  must  be  carefully  analysed,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  have  been  by  Bopp,  Grimm, 
Ewald,  and  others.  Instead  of  special  researches,  however,  Dr. 
Wilson  treats  us  again  to  general  reasonings.  He  appeals  to 
Moses  in  order  to  show  that  language  was  not  a  divine  gift,  but 
that  Adam  himself  gave  names  to  the  familiar  fauna  and  flora  of 
Paradise.  He  then  states  that  the  names  of  individual  animals 
came  first,  to  be  followed,  longo  intervallo,  by  generic  words,  such  as 
cattle  or  flower.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  proofs  and  illustrations 
are  drawn  with  an  unlucky  hand.  We  are  told  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  words  for  blue,  red,  black,  white,  brown,  but  had  to 
borrow  the  generic  term  colour  from  Latin.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon 
had  three  or  four  words,  all  meaning  colour :  hiw,  hue,  bleo,  fcerbu 
(the  German  Farbe),  and  deny,  dye.  Again,  Anglo-Saxon  is  said 
to  have  been  deficient  in  a  generic  term  for  crime,  though  it  had 
words  for  theft,  murder,  & c.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  gylt,  guilt,  scyld  (the  German  Schuld),  leahter  (the 
German  Laffer),  -wroht,  man,  and  100m,  all  mean  crime  or  mis¬ 
deed.  These  may  seem  slight  inaccuracies,  but  they  are  indicative 
of  a  total  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

Dr.  Wilson  then  enters  on  a  discussion  of  Onomatapoiia,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  constituent  elements  of  all  human  speech 
are  sounds  imitative  of  sounds  such  as  are  uttered  by  animals, 
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clouds,  torrents,  winds,  and  forests.  This  is  a  theory  hy  no  means 
so  absurd  as  it  is  sometimes  represented.  But  those  who  uphold 
the  same  view  of  the  origin  of  language— a  view  advocated,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  with  great  learning  and  in¬ 
genuity — will  thank  Dr.  Wilson  least  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  pleaded  his  and  their  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian 
dialects  might  have  supplied  very  powerful  arguments  in  support 
of  the  so-called  “  Bow-wow  ”  theory.  The  Indian  languages  are 
full  of  mimetic  words,  particularly  names  of  animals;  and  it 
would  have  been  of  great  interest  to  examine  their  dictionaries,  in 
order  to  find  whether  these  words  are  really  so  sterile  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  or  whether,  in  the  dialects  of  these  quick-sighted 
savages,  they  enter  into  new  combinations  of  thoughts,  and  actually 
supply  radicals  expressive  of  general  and  abstract  conceptions. 
But  all  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  to  give  us  is  a  list  of  names  of  animals 
(p.  73)  from  the  Algonquin  dialects — such  as  Koo-koo-koo-oo,  the 
owl;  Shi-shi-gwa,  the  rattle-snake;  Koo-koosh,  the  sow,  &c. — 
infantine  names  which  are  known  to  exist  in  all  languages,  and 
which,  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  enter  into  the  wider  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  thought  and  speech,  are  of  no  importance  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language. 

Strengthened  by  these  discoveries,  Dr.  Wilson  now  rushes  in, 
and  solves  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language,  as  it  were,  by 
physical  force.  It  might  seem  to  require  a  sharp  ear  to  discover, 
even  in  some  of  his  Algonquin  words,  any  similarity  between  the 
cry  of  the  animal  and  its  name.  The  frog,  for  instance,  is  called 
Au-ko-ye-aus  —  a  word  surely  not  very  like  any  noise  that  this 
animal  was  ever  heard  to  utter.  To  the  ears  of  Aristophanes,  its 
cry  was  something  like  BpsKticiicsg  icoat,  i;oa% —  to  our  ears  it  is 
“  croak,  croak.”  Nor  can  we  quite  understand  how  words  like  bah- 
pch,  to  laugh — muh-ioeh,  to  cry — oo-soo-soo-dum,  to  cough,  are,  as  Dr. 
Wilson  assumes,  merely  imitative  verbs.  But  let  that  pass  till  we 
know  more  of  the  etymological  structure  of  the  Algonquin  dialects. . 
When  Dr.  Wilson,  however,  attempts  to  unlock  the  history  of 
well-known  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  key,  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  warn  him  off  rather  sharply.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  such  statements  as  that  the  Sanskrit  babhru, 
the  name  for  beaver,  is  in  all  probability  an  onomatopoeic  root- 
word  F  First  of  all,  babhru  occurs  in  no  Sanskrit  dictionary  in 
the  sense  of  beaver.  In  Wilson’s  dictionary  it  is  said  to  mean 
tawny,  a  large  ichneumon,  &c.  But  even  supposing  that  babhru 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  fiber,  A.-S.  beofcr,  the  Erse  beabhar, 
the  Russian  bobru  —  who  could  ever  imagine  any  similarity 
between  babhru  and  the  cry  or  the  noise  of  the  beaver  ?  Babhru, 
tawny,  is  a  reduplicated  formation,  and  in  bhru  the  Aryan  etymon 
of  brown  has  long  been  discovered.  If,  therefore,  babhru  was  the 
Sanskrit  name  for  the  beaver,  the  animal  was  so  called  on  account 
of  its  reddish-brown  fur.  But  Dr.  Wilson  proceeds  :  — 

Again,  the  Welsh  has  its  own  independent  avangk,  which,  as  pronounced, 
bears  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  Chippewa  alimek,  and  the  Odahwah 
alanik,  to  suggest  the  same  origin,  not  from  an  ancient  root-word  common 
to  British  Celt  and  American  Indian,  but  independently  borrowed  from  the 
animal's  own  cry. 

We  must  request  the  keepers  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  watch 
the  interesting  specimens  of  this  eloquent  animal,  and  to  report  to 
the  Philological  Society  whenever  they  hear  them  utter  either 
babhru,  or  avangk,  or  ahmak,  or  perhaps  Kastor  !  But  Dr.  Wilson, 
in  thus  disposing  of  the  names  of  the  beaver,  seems  hardly  to  have 
been  aware  that  this  animal  and  his  names  ought  to  have  occupied 
a  very  prominent  place  in  any  researches  on  the  history  of  the 
American  fauna.  Whether  the  American  beaver  is.  of  the  same 
species  as  the  beaver  of  Asia  and  Europe  is.  a  question  on  which 
the  greatest  naturalists  are  at  issue,  and,  if  it  were  possible  to 
prove  the  common  origin  of  the  two  varieties,  this  would  add 
a  most  important  link  to  the  chain  of  the  prehistoric  migrations 
of  animals  and  men  from  Eastern  Asia  to  Western  .America. 
That  the  rein-deer  often  pass  in  summer,  by  the  chain  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  from  Behring’s  Straits  to  Kamschatka,  subsisting 
on  the  moss  found  on  these  islands  during  their  passage,  is  attested 
by  Dr.  Godman.  Whether  the  beaver  could  have  found  the 
requisite  food  on  the  same  island  bridge  is  a  question  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  exact  nature  of  the  noises  which  . the 
poor  animal  is  supposed  to  have  uttered.  However,  that  question, 
as  well  as  the  etymology  of  the  various  names  of  the  beaver,  Dr. 
Wilson  will  find  fully  discussed  by  T.  F.  Brandt,  in  the  Memoires 
de  VAcademie  Imperiale  des  Sciences  de  Saint- Pet ersboury,  1855. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  statement  that  “  the  word  thunder, 
like  its  equivalents  in  other  languages,  had.  its  origin  in  the  idea  ot 
sound,  tlie  monosyllabic  Ivjlxt ,  in  that  of  its  appearance,  though 
what  “  the  idea  of  its  appearance”  means,  and  how  that  idea  is 
expressed  by  the  sound  “  light,”  is  somewhat  obscure.  We  are 
afraid  however,  that— if  Dr.  Wilson’s  idea  of  prehistoric 
lan <mage  should  prevail  —  not  only  our  etymological  dictionaries, 
but°  even  our  nursery  rhyme-books,  will  have  to  be  ie" 
written.  We  always  thought  it  was  the  cow  that  said  Moo ! 
but  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  it  is  the  lion.  “  Of  the  origin  of  the  Cop¬ 
tic  Mouee,  a  lion,”  Dr.  Wilson  writes  (p.  69),  « there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  the  same  designation  as  had  had  its  independent  origin 
in  the  English  nursery,  from  the  lowing  of  . a  cow;  and  is  indeed 
nearly  the  repetition  of  the  mimetic  Xsiov,  with  the  labial  instead 
of  the  dental.”  The  name  Lion  had  been  disposed  oi  before. 
«  The  word,  though  of  independent  origin,  has  the  saim  natural 
derivation  as  our  English  low,  A.-S.  hleowan,  the  cry  or  ellowm; 
of  a  cow,  as  in  the  Sanscrit  yo,  an  ox ;  and  also  our  halloo,  as  wei 
as  the  verb  to  hollo,  A.-S.  aUowan-,  all  imitations,  a  natural 
sounds.”  Whether  \iwv  is  borrowed  from  the  Semitic  labi,  or 


whether  it  is  a  participial  formation  of  a  root  hi,  to  tear,  may  be 
an  open  question ;  but  that  it  can  have  nothing  in  common  either 
with  lowing  or  holloing  is  clear  to  every  student  of  comparative 
philology.  “  To  low  ’ ’  points  back  to  A.-S.  hloven,  and  hlo  points  to 
Greek  k\t;,  Latin  cla  in  cla-mor,  Sanscrit  qru.  If  Dr.  Wilson  derives 
taurus,  bull,  from  the  same  grave  prolonged  sound  which  suggested 
the  name  of  thunder,  he  is  evidently  not  aware  of  its  connexion  with 
the  SanscritstfMra,  the  German  .sri'wru,  which  means  strong.  But  what 
shall  we  say  if,  among  the  inarticulate  sounds  “  in  which  the  Indian 
largely  indulges  when  excited,  as  in  their  dances,  and  which  are, 
as  it  were,  the  raw  material  of  language,”  Dr.  Wilson  enumerates 
helas  and  alas!  Alas !  we  can  only  say  that  helas  is  in  old  French 
ha  las,  in  Proven9al  ai  las,  in  Italian  ahi  lasso,  all  derived  from 
the  Latin  lassus,  tired,  wretched,  and  belonging  therefore  to  his¬ 
toric,  not  to  prehistoric,  speech. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  evidently  attempted  too  much.  If  he  had 
studied  the  subject  of  any  one  of  his  twenty-six  chapters  with 
perseverance  and  care,  he  might  have  written  a  valuable 
book.  There  may  be  some  of  his  chapters  more  trustworthy  than 
his  chapter  on  language,  but  we  should  be  afraid  to  quote  one 
single  statement  of  his  without  previous  verification.  Thus,  in 
his  chapter  on  Numbers,  Dr.  Wilson  (II.  468)  states  boldly,  “  We 
can  trace  back  Arabic  notation,  without  question,  to  the  Hieratic 
forms  of  primitive  Egyptian  numerals,  which  had  no  value  of 
position,  rendered  the  numbers,  by  a  mere  multiple  of  the  simplest 
signs  for  units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  &c.”  Who  is  We?  The  re¬ 
searches  of  Prinsep  surely  lead  to  very  different  results,  and  ought 
at  least  to  have  been  mentioned  ;  or,  if  Dr.  Wilson  thought  them 
antiquated,  ought  he  not  at  least  to  have  given  us  an  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  own  discovery,  by  placing  the  Arabic 
and  the  Hieratic  numerals  side  by  side  ?  An  hypothesis  of  this 
kind  involves  great  consequences,  and  would  produce  most  trouble¬ 
some  changes  in  the  received  opinions  as  to  the  historical  channels 
of  Eastern  civilization.  There  are  none  of  these  trammels  in  the 
prehistoric  ages  of  the  American  Indians;  but  for  that  very 
reason,  the  cautious  student  will  be  all  the  more  afraid  of  bogs 
and  quagmires. 


SOUND  ABOUT  PAPERS. 

R.  RUSSELL,  in  the  American  Diary  he  has  just  published, 
tells  a  pleasant  story  of  a  certain  Major  in  the  Confederate 
army.  This  gentleman  was  anxious  to  show  Mr.  Russell  Fort 
Moultrie,  near  Charleston  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  only  boat  they 
could  get  was  a  ricketty  old  tub  of  a  steamer,  and  in  this  they 
embarked.  The  Major,  however,  like  Goldsmith’s  dog,  had  his 
private  end  to  serve,  for  he  was  mad  on  a  literary  point,  and 
wanted  to  have  a  good  bite  at  so  rare  an  animal  as  a  writing 
Englishman  fresh  from  London.  He  was  dying  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  his  novels.  Nor  could  anything  damp  him. 
When  a  lively  swash  of  water  flew  over  the  gunwales,  the  Major 
simply  drew  his  feet  out  of  the  water,  ancl  resumed  what  he 
termed  a  “  quiet  chat  about  his  favourite  author.”  He 
burned  to  know  who  was  considered  to  be  the  original 
of  the  Mulligan,  and  whether  Becky  Sharp  had  a  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  flesh.  At  last,  the  little  vessel  stopped 

dead  still,  and  could  not  make  head  any  way.  The  undaunted 
Major  simply  took  occasion  to  observe  that  “it  is  in  the 
character  of  Colonel  Newcome  that  Thackeray  has,  in  my 
opinion,  exhibited  the  greatest  amount  of  power.”  Perhaps  an 
author  never  receives  any  more  gratifying  tribute  than  this 
sort  of  intense  simple  admiration.  And  we  quite  sympathize  with 
the  Major.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  it  supposed,  when  we 
criticise  Mr.  Thackeray,  that  we  forget  all  that  the  Major  remem¬ 
bered  under  such  difficulties.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  only  given 
us  hours  of  interest  and  happiness,  but  he  has  added  to  the 
domain  of  English  fiction  a  set  of  characters  of  the  greatest 
originality,  pathos,  and  humour.  If,  as  he  goes  on  writing,  his 
works  are — like  the  works  of  every  other  mortal  —variable  in  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  if  he  furnishes  matter  for  unfavourable  comment,  he 
is  always  to  be  criticised  as  a  man  who  has  enriched  English 
literature,  who  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  truth-telling, 
who  has  clung  to  all  that  is  substantially  excellent,  and  who 
always  writes  with  the  evident  advantages  of  a  good  education  and 
a  familiarity  with  good  society. 

We  say  this  because,  throughout  these  Rotmdabout  Papers,  Mr. 
Thackeray  betrays  the  most  astonishing  sensitiveness  to  criticism, 
and  an  almost  personal  feeling  of  dislike  to  all  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  find  fault  with  them.  The  Saturday  Review  is  a 
kind  of  bete  noire  with  him.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  us  by  name — 
sometimes,  by  a  pleasing  stroke  of  satire,  he  calls  us  “The  Super¬ 
fine  Review.”  He  is  indignant  that  his  name  should  be  introduced, 
even  indirectly,  and  that  an  American  paper  which  took  upon  itself 
to  tell  stories  about  him  should  be  laughed  at  for  its  folly  and  igno¬ 
rance.  He  cannot  stand  a  purely  literary  discussion  as  to  the  degree 
of  reserve  that  ought  to  accompany  humour.  In  spite  of  all  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  men  and  writers,  he  seems  to  believe  in  his  own  case  what 
he  would  know  to  be  absurd  in  the  case  of  any  one  else  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  persuades  himself  that  his  superfine  critics  are  evil-minded 
envious  persons,  who  want  to  run  down  an  established  reputation. 
Mr.  Thackeray  ought  to  know  what  criticism  is  by  this  time.  If  it 
is  worth  anything,  it  ought  occasionally  to  be  sharp-  _  There  is  some 
scavenger  work  to  be  done,  and  then  the  best  critic  is  the  man  who 
has  got  the  hardest  and  thickest  broom,  and  works  it  the  most 

*  Roundabout  Papers.  Reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  By  W.  M. 
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vigorously.  If  a  snob,  or  a  charlatan,  or  a  silly  woman  writes  a  book 
tricked  up  to  meet  the  more  foolish  popular  taste,  the  business  of  the 
critic  is  to  get  it  sent  to  the  dustheap  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
the  criticism  bestowed  on  the  works  of  writers  like  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  like  the  conversation  of  a  dinner-party,  where  conversation  is 
free  and  lively,  but  everything  is  said  under  the  restraint  of  good 
breeding,  and  accepted  with  good  humour.  If  a  man  at  such  a 
party  says  something  silly,  or  makes  an  incorrect  statement,  or 
spoils  a  story,  his  neighbour  does  not  make  a  long  exordium  set¬ 
ting  out  that  the  first  speaker  is  a  judge  or  a  bishop,  that  he  is  a 
good  lawyer  or  theologian,  that  he  has  written  many  sound 
treatises,  that  he  is  respectable  and  amiable  and  entitled  to  much 
social  consideration.  All  this  is  taken  for  granted,  and  is  under¬ 
stood  by  all  assembled.  The  critic  goes  straight  to  the 
point  and  exposes  the  mistake,  or  refutes  the  assertion,  or 
turns  the  laugh  against  the  bad  joke.  It  would  be  insufferably 
fatiguing  if  the  contrary  were  the  practice,  and  if  there  could 
be  no  contradiction  or  making  fun  of  an  eminent  companion 
in  society  without  a  prefatory  statement  of  our  recognition  of  his 
eminence.  There  is  something  rather  unsatisfactory  in  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Thackeray  crying  out  because  he  has  remarks  made 
about  him.  If  [they  are  really  made  by  mean,  uneducated,  snarling 
creatures,  the  decorous  course  for  a  man  who  has  won  his  standing 
is  to  pass  such  an  attack  by  in  contempt.  If  the  criticism  is  only 
that  which  Mr.  Thackeray  would,  we  suppose,  call  u  superfine,” 
there  is  no  need  to  be  sore  about  it,  even  if  the  author  thinks  it 
mistaken,  provided  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  casual  remarks 
of  the  critic  inconsistent  with  a  permanent,  but  tacit  recognition  of 
the  author’s  real  literary  and  social  position. 

On  the  whole,  these  Roundabout  Papers  seem  to  us  to  be  failures, 
although  there  are  bits  in  them,  as  we  shall  presently  notice,  sensible, 
shrewd,  and  piquant,  and  although  they  are  never,  or  scarcely 
ever  dull,  and  are  written  with  Mr.  Thackeray’s  unfailing  clearness, 
easiness,  and  lightness  of  style.  But  essays  are  not  worth  much  unless 
there  is  some  thought  in  them,  and  although  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  thought  in  these  essays  it  does  not  seem  to  us  particularly 
valuable.  It  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  standing 
philosophy.  There  is  a  skeleton  in  every  cupboard ;  we  none  of 
us  marry  our  first  loves ;  we  are  none  of  us  so  good  as  we  seem 
to  be,  and  are  found  out  more  than  we  expect ;  but  then  there  are 
good  women  and  noble-hearted  men  in  the  world,  before  whom 
the  torch  of  this  philosophy  grows  pale.  This  philosophy  has  a 
fair  amount  of  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  of  a  sort  that  is  soon  exhausted. 
How  can  we  go  on,  month  after  month,  grinding  out  sentiment  or 
sense  about  our  marrying  or  not  marrying  our  first  loves  ?  Let  us 
own  that  there  is  much  humbug  in  the  world,  and  it  is  good  that 
we  should  own  it,  and  see  the  mote  in  our  own  eye  ns  well  as  the 
beam  in  our  neighbour’s.  But  when  we  have  realized  this  useful 
fact,  what  can  we  do  more  P  It  is  not  an  elevating  or  an  inspirit¬ 
ing  thought  that  the  world  is  a  bad  world,  and  a  snobbish  world, 
and  that  we  are  all  pretty  much  alike.  This  is  a  text  which  always 
suggests  the  same  sermon,  and  the  same  sermon  is  wearisome,  even  if 
preached  by  a  layman.  To  his  old  vein  of  reflection,  Mr.  Thackeray 
has,  however,  in  these  Papers,  added  a  new  one.  He  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  young,  and  now  is,  if  not  old,  yet  a  good  deal  older. 
He  is  filled  with  melancholy  to  think  how  long  ago  it  is  since  he 
ate  jam  tarts;  he  is  full  of  memories  of  the  days  of  George  IV., 
and  of  Calais  as  Calais  was  when  a  trip  on  the  Continent  was 
something  rare  and  adventurous.  He  does  not  exactly  describe 
these  old  days.  We  wish  he  had  done  so,  for  no  doubt  his  auto¬ 
biography  would  have  been  interesting ;  but  he  alludes  to  them, 
and  reflects  upon  them.  These  reminiscences,  and  the  philoso¬ 
phising  to  which  they  give  rise,  have  a  personal  value  to  the  author, 
as  his  own  memories  have  to  every  man  who  looks  back  on  youth 
as  a  thing  that  is  past.  But,  to  other  people,  the  thought  is  simple 
and  monotonous.  Put  it  as  you  will,  it  all  comes  to  this,  that  a 
man  of  fifty  is  not  so  young  as  he  was  at  twenty,  or  at  thirty.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  experience  of  life  that  this  fact  has  a  bitterness  in 
it  —  though,  fortunately,  a  bitterness  in  many  ways  mitigated  — 
for  all ;  and  so  common  and  genuine  a  piece  of  human  feeling  may 
well  find  expression  in  literature.  It  has,  indeed,  been  expressed 
a  thousand  times ;  and  never,  perhaps,  with  so  much  pathos  and 
force  as  by  Coleridge,  in  his  lines  to  “  Youth.”  Mr.  Thackeray 
likes  to  give  vent  to  it  in  his  own  way,  and  why  should  he  not  ? 
But  it  is  a  theme  that  will  not  bear  much  playing  on ;  and  we 
want  more,  by  way  of  reflection,  in  a  volume  of  essays,  than  the 
constantly-recurring  thought  that  the  world  is  a  humbugging 
world,  and  that  the  author  is  growing  old  in  it. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  offer  these 
papers  as  grave  and  instructive  essays,  but  as  light,  pleasant 
reading,  and  that  many  of  the  most  popular  essays  in  our  language 
have  no  very  deep  philosophy.  The  productions  of  the  Tatter  and 
Spectator ,  for  example,  have  a  teaching  which  is  on  the  surface, 
and  they  charmed  our  ancestors  because  they  were  not  pretentious. 
Nor  are  essays  at  all  less  interesting  because  they  are  full  of  per¬ 
sonal  allusions  and  reminiscences.  The  essays  of  Montaigne 
delight  us  not  only  because  they  are  full  of  shrewdness  and  sense, 
but  because  they  bring  before  us  so  completely  the  real  life,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  feelings  of  the  writer.  Why  should  not  the  Round¬ 
about  Papers  have  the  graceful  and  unpretending  instructiveness 
of  the  Spectator,  and  the  biographical  interest  of  the  essays  of 
Montaigne  ?  The  answer  is  not  a  very  difficult  one  to  discover. 
Whether  Mr.  Thackeray  could  or  could  not  have  written  a  set  of 
essays  without  philosophising  in  them,  is  immaterial ;  because  he 
has  written  a  set  in  which  philosophising  reigns  triumphant. 
"What  we  say  is,  that  this  philosophy  is  true,  but 
tedious  —  that  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  truth 


as  to  life,  and  one  that  it  is  neither  profitable  nor  amusing  to 
insist  on.  Then  there  are  no  personal  confidences.  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  not  the  man,  nor  is  this  the  age,  for  confidences  like  those  of 
Montaigne.  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  picture  his  youth,  but  muses 
upon  it,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  staple  of  what 
he  has  to  say  is  a  staple  which  we  cannot  persuade  ourselve3 
to  care  about.  But  when  once  we  have  said  that,  we  can 
find  plenty  to  admire  in  this  volume.  There  are  many  capital 
descriptions  in  it,  and  many  true  and  j  ust  observations.  Among  the 
things  in  it  that  please  us  most  is  the  account  of  a  boy  at  school,  of 
whom  the  writer  when  a  very  little  boy  bought  a  pencil  case  with 
a  movable  almanack  at  the  top,  for  three  and  sixpence.  The  way 
in  which  the  big  boy  badgered  the  little  debtor,  and  humiliated 
him  because  he  did  not  receive  the  desired  “tip”  from  a  visitor, 
is  described  with  much  humour.  The  essay,  too,  on  Servants 
conceals,  under  a  series  of  comic  pictures  of  servants  of  different 
kinds,  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  a  perception  of  the  true  relations 
that  exist  between  different  classes  in  England.  Some  of  us,  too, 
can  perhaps  relish  the  picture  of  the  “  small  man  from  college, 
placed  among  great  folk,”  who  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  goes  back  to  his  common  room  with  fond  reminiscences 
of  Ermine  Castle  or  Strawberry  Hall.  There  are  plenty  of  strokes 
of  fun  and  satire  not  inferior ;  and  the  best  of  the  Papers  read  not 
unlike  the  episodical  parts  of  those  novels  which  were  so  deservedly 
praised  by  the  enthusiastic  major  in  the  leaky  Charleston  boat. 
The  only  thing  is,  that  in  old  days  these  things  used  to  be  episodes, 
and  we  had  Becky  Sharp,  or  Major  Pendennis,  or  Colonel  New- 
come  as  the  main  figures ;  whereas  now  we  have  nothing  but 
episodes.  There  is  also  much  in  this  publication  of  a  very  tem¬ 
porary  and  ephemeral  kind,  which  is  preserved  to  fame  and  pos¬ 
terity  simply  because  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  it,  and  whatever  Mr. 
Thackeray  writes  or  reprints  is  sure  to  sell.  It  is  already  like  a 
fossil  of  the  past  to  hear  that  the  first  numbers  of  the  Cornhill  sold 
immensely  ;  that  the  greatest  possible  people  wrote  in  them ;  and 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  found  the  bore  of  editing  them  perfectly  in¬ 
tolerable.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  something  that  this  cry 
should  be  added  to  all  the  other  cries  which  earth  has  sent  up  to 
listening  heaven.  Once  for  all,  we  have  the  moan  of  an  Editor 
who  finds  that  ladies  will  insist  on  sending  the  most  worthless 
literary  efforts  to  his  private  residence.  We  thoroughly  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  groaning  editor ;  but  these  groans  and  these  cock-a- 
whoopings  at  the  sale  of  the  Cornhill  are  rather  tiny  things  to 
reprint  in  a  formal  and  permanent  shape.  Like  the  Major,  we 
are  inclined  to  try  to  forget  all  these  passing  taxes  on  our  patience, 
and  to  lose  ourselves  in  thinking  of  Colonel  Newcome. 


RUINED  CITIES  IN  AFRICA.* 

It.  DAYIS  would  be  a  more  agreeable  guide  over  the 
unexplored  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  but  for  two 
defects.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  jocose  and  funny;  and, 
being  an  intelligent  and  energetic  traveller,  he  wishes  also  to 
appear  as  a  scholar.  As  his  funny  stories  are  often  apt  to  bo  flat, 
and  liis  scholarship  is  of  that  order  which  makes  light  of  regular 
grammatical  forms,  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  new  information 
which  he  gives  is  constantly  diverted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
writer,  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  his  character  for  good 
sense  and  taste.  If  a  writer  makes  rather  a  point  of  the  Latin 
inscriptions  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  work,  he  ought 
to  satisfy  us — which  Mr.  Davis  certainly  does  not — that  he 
knows  what  it  is  to  copy  a  Latin  inscription,  and  that  the 
odd  forms  which  appear  in  his  pages  are  the  provincialisms 
of  the  native  lapidaries,  and  not  the  mistakes  of  the  transcriber ; 
and  he  should  not  excite  our  distrust  by  the  carelessness  with  which 
he  writes  well-known  names  and  words  in  his  text.  Thus  we  have 
Tacfarinus  (twice),  1  poster eo  die  ’  (twice),  Abenobarbus,  M.  Lapidus , 
Circumciliones.  The  gravity  is  amusing  with  which,  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  Tunis,  he  informs  us  that  in 
it  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  “  Jebel-Bo-Kornein  to  the  NE.  by  E., 
the  same  mountain  which  Virgil  notices  by  the  peculiarity  of  its 
double  peaks,  ‘  gemini  scopidi.'  ”  A  traveller  and  geographer,  even 
if  he  comments  on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  on 
Caesar’s  campaigns,  is  not  bound  to  prove  himself  a  Latin  scholar ; 
but,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  self-respect,  he  will  avoid  making 
it  evident  that  he  is  not  one.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  Mr.  Davis 
seems  to  think,  for  a  traveller  to  be  a  humourist,  when  his 
natural  turn  is  undoubtedly  to  make  moral  reflections,  and  to 
see  things  in  a  serious  light.  Mr.  Davis,  as  he  rather  oddly 
expresses  it,  “  made  the  Arabs  with  w-horn  he  came  in  contact 
the  exponents  of  their  moral  depravities  and  of  their  redeem¬ 
ing  qualities.”  That  is  to  say,  in  his  book,  he  introduces 
different  scenes,  in  which  he,  a  local  Arab  or  two,  and  generally 
one  of  his  Tunisian  guards  or  policemen,  who  invariably  play  the 
part  of  the  villains,  appear  as  actors  or  interlocutors.  But  these 
scenes  are  far  less  effective  in  making  the  Arabs  “  the  exponents  of 
their  moral  depravities  or  redeeming  qualities,”  than  in  showing 
us  howr  Mr.  Davis,  strong  in  his  horsemanship,  his  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  and  his  revolvers,  towered  over  the  weak  and  cowardly 
natives,  and  made  them  stare  with  equal  admiration  at  his  power, 
his  justice,  and  his  wisdom.  These  stories,  we  must  say,  are  a 
good  deal  in  the  manner  of  those  narratives,  in  which  the  British 
traveller  of  the  graver  and  more  self-appreciating  sort  relates,  on 
his  return  home,  his  triumphant  contests  with  officials  and  inn¬ 
keepers,  whom  he  has  reduced  to  a  humiliated  astonishment  at  his 
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penetration  and  firmness.  In  this  case,  as  in  Mr.  Davis’s,  the 
other  side  of  the  story,  if  only  we  could  get  at  it,  might  perhaps  he 
the  most  amusing.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  Mr.  Davis  to  which 
we  strongly  object.  AVe  don’t  much  mind  his  telling  us  how  he 
impressed  the  Arabs  by  his  horsemanship,  or  by  his  expositions  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  Koran,  and  how,  something  in  the  way  of  a 
hero  of  the  minor  theatres,  he  “  darted  a  look  of  contempt”  on  the 
Arab  footpads,  and  scared  them  with  his  revolver.  But  we  hold 
it  to  be  a  great  breach  of  good  fellowship  for  a  traveller  to  try  to 
amuse  his  readers  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-travellers.  Mr. 
Davis’s  attempts  to  make  us  laugh  at  the  horsemanship  of  one,  and 
the  national  susceptibilities  of  another,  happen  to  be  particularly 
stupid ;  but  still  we  think  that  he  ought  to  be  content  with  Arabs 
and  Mamelukes  as  foils  for  his  superiority  as  a  man  and  a  traveller. 

Mr.  Davis  describes  a  tour  in  the  territories  of  Tunis,  in  which 
he  passed  over  ground  very  little  known.  His  line  was  from 
Tunis,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  parallel  to  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  river  Bagradas,  till  he  struck  the  French  frontier 
at  Tebessa.  Then  he  turned  eastward  across  the  country,  by  the 
famous  Moslem  sanctuary  of  Cairwan,  till  he  reached  the  sea  at 
Mehedeah,  a  place  of  note  in  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century 
between  Spain  and  the  Barbary  powers,  and  which  Mr.  Davis 
identifies  with  Thapsus,  the  base  of  Caesar’s  operations  against  the 
remains  of  Pompey’s  party  in  Africa.  And  from  Mehedeah  he 
returned  to  Tunis,  following  the  line  of  coast  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way,  and  fixing  the  sites  of  several  of  the  ancient  maritime 
towns,  which  he  thinks  have  been  hitherto  mistaken.  His  work 
cannot  be  called  a  thorough  exploration  of  this  remarkable 
district.  He  made  a  circuit  round  it,  zigzagging  more  or  less,  but 
leaving  the  central  part  unvisited ;  and  he  travelled  from  spot  to 
spot,  without  staying  to  carry  on  systematic  investigations  any¬ 
where.  But  the  book  furnishes  a  general  sketch  of  the  state  to 
which  this  once  rich  and  fertile  province,  so  precious  to  Carthage 
and  then  to  Rome,  and  the  seat  of  a  civilization  which  acted  with 
deep  and  lasting  effect  on  the  development  of  the  Western 
Church,  has  been  reduced  under  its  Mahometan  conquerors.  The 
feature  in  it  which  strikes  the  traveller  is  its  ruined  cities  and 
towns.  The  ruins  seem  to  present  in  general  few  objects  of 
interest,  except  to  the  partial  eye  of  the  visitor  who  either 
discovers  them  or  feels  that  there  are  few  to  share  his  knowledge ; 
and  Mr.  Davis’s  woodcuts  make  them  look,  with  a  monotonous 
sameness,  like  a  succession  of  graveyards.  The  real  interest  is 
in  their  perpetual  recurrence,  and  in  the  extent  of  many  of 
them.  “AVe  passed  this  day,”  Mr.  Davis  writes,  “at  least 
twenty  ruins,  some  of  which  were  only  Roman  stations,  others  small 
places,  but  three  or  four  were  towns  of  a  moderate  size.”  In 
another  morning’s  ride  of  two  hours,  “we  passed,”  he  says, 
“  several  minor  ruins,  which,  though  unimportant  themselves, 
tended  to  keep  the  great  fact  before  us,  that  we  were  traversing 
a  country  which  was  once  thickly  peopled  by  a  superior  race.” 
“On  reaching  Mokthar,”  he  writes,  “we  were  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  its  ruins.”  They  cover  an  extent  of  ground,  which  has 
a  circumference  of  six,  if  not  of  twelve  miles ;  and  Mokthar  is  only 
one  of  many  sites  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  only  a  few  days’ 
journey  from  Tunis ;  yet  not  a  European  resident  there  had  ever 
heard  of  its  remains.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  these  ruins  so 
cover  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  are  all  so  much  alike,  that 
no  one  is  struck  by  them.  There  may  here  and  there  be  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  an  arch,  or,  what  is  more  characteristic  of  the  country,  a 
square  mausoleum  of  two  or  three  storeys  ending  in  a  kind  of  square 
flhche ;  but  for  the  most  part  there  is  little  more,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  than  rows  of  pillars,  or  squared  doorposts,  and  stones  forming 
the  angles  of  houses,  scattered  over  the  fields.  Mr.  Davis’s 
description  of  one  of  them  may  stand,  with  more  or  less  variation, 
for  most  of  the  rest :  — 

The  upper  part,  or  the  uneven  elevation  ofCassareen,  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  Necropolis.  Massive  stones,  which  look  like  tombstones,  and  formed 
originally  parts  of  the  walls  of  private  dwellings,  have  remained  ;  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  portions,  which  must  have  been  composed  of  less  durable  materials, 
hare  disappeared.  The  Scillitanian  houses  seem  to  have  had  what  Pliny  calls 
formacean  Avails.  “  These,”  he  says,  “  are  moulded,  rather  than  built,  by 
enclosing  earth  within  a  frame  of  boards,  constructed  on  either  side.  These 
walls  will  last  for  centuries  ;  are  proof  against  rain,  wind,  and  fire.”  .  .  . 
To  add  solidity  to  these  walls,  the  comers  and  other  parts  Avere  secured  by 
large  stones,  placed  in  the  ground  perpendicularly.  But  Avhen  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  cement  crumbled,  and  Avas  washed  away,  the  fastenings  alone 
remained  standing,  and  these  have  the  appearance  of  so  many  grave-stones. 
Hence  the  necropolis-like  aspect  of  Colonia  Scillitana.  So  complete  is  the 
deception,  that  in  rambling  over  these  rains,  and  following  the  defined  streets 
and  ruins,  I  frequently  stopped  to  read  the  epitaphs. 

These  ruins  are  sometimes  left  to  themselves,  sometimes  diversified 
by  the  hovels  or  the  goat-hair  tents  of  the  Arab  tribes.  In  their 
hands  the  rich  land  which  used  to  furnish  corn  to  Rome  is  wasted, 
and  in  this  condition  it  has  continued  since  the  time  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  conqueror.  The  French,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  are  the 
real  hope  of  all  these  countries.  Where  they  occupy,  they  establish 
a  strict  rule  of  justice,  which  the  Arabs  have  learned  to  recognise 
and  trust  to,  and  improvement  begins.  He  thus  speaks  of  the 
French  frontier  station  of  Tebessa :  — 

The  modem  Tebessa,  comprised  within  the  walls  of  the  Byzantine  citadel 
of  Teveste,  is  a  flourishing  little  toAvn.  Its  settled  Arab  population  is  small, 
but  on  market-days  the  concourse  of  people  is  great,  amounting  sometimes 
to  upwards  of  five  thousand  persons,  and  yet  the  garrison  does  not  exceed 
twenty  French  soldiers.  Besides  these  tAventy  Frenchmen,  it  has  one  hundred 
Arab  Sbahis  and  Turcos,  and  Avith  this  small  force  the  Avhole  warlike  district 
is  kept  in  subjection  to  the  laAVS,  and  this  district  comprehends  some  tAventy 
thousand  souls.  Nothing  can  proATe  more  clearly  that  France  is  mistress  of 
Algeria,  and  that  she  maintains  her  authority  by  other  than  military  force. 
What  that  force  is,  the  traveller  Avho  knows  the  Arabic  language,  and  is  able 


to  have  free  intercourse  Avith  the  native  population,  can  easily  ascertain. 
The  Arab  remembers  the  injustice,  and  the  carnage,  of  his  former  Moslem,  or 
rather  Turkish  rulers,  and  has  had  ample  time  to  contrast  the  past  Avith  the 
present.  The  oppression  and  dire  calamities  he  has  been  taught,  by  his 
fanatic  leaders,  to  anticipate  from  the  Christian  conquerors,  he  finds  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  groundless.  His  person  is  respected,  his  property  held  sacred. 
.  .  .  This  has  thoroughly  reconciled  the  Arabs  to  their  new  masters. 

Mr.  Davis  considers  that  be  bas  identified  tbe  site  of  several 
places  Avhicb  bave  been  erroneously  fixed  by  previous  writers, 
especially  by  Sbaw,  wbo  is  tbe  object  of  Mr.  Davis’s  persevering 
criticism.  Sbaw,  be  thinks,  never  visited  tbe  interior  at  all ;  but 
be  collected  bis  materials  with  great  assiduity  in  tbe  maritime 
towns,  and  arranged  bis  narrative  as  be  could,  in  Algiers  and 
Oxford.  Among  tbe  sites  which  Mr.  Davis  corrects  is  that  of 
Thala,  tbe  treasure  city  of  Jugurtba,  and  tbe  prize  of  tbe  famous 
forced  march  of  Metellus.  Mr.  Davis’s  grounds  are  tbe  similarity 
of  tbe  name  to  tbe  modern  Thalia,  and  tbe  agreement  of  tbe 
natural  features  of  tbe  ground  with  Sallust’s  description.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  be  is  able  to  produce  tbe  more  decisive 
evidence  of  local  inscriptions ;  and  this  kind  of  proof  of  tbe 
identity  of  sites  is  not  abundant  in  bis  work.  He  does  not  add 
much  to  previous  descriptions  of  Suffetula,  tbe  place  to  which 
tbe  fugitives  of  tbe  Prefect  Gregory’s  army  retired,  after  their 
defeat  by  tbe  Mussulman  invaders,  and  where  tbe  Christian  power 
in  Africa  was  first  broken.  There  is  more  interest  in  bis  de¬ 
scription  of  bis  visit  to  Cairwaan,  or  Cairoan,  tbe  city  founded  by 
tbe  Arab  invaders,  and  which  grew  to  be  tbe  capital  of  their 
conquests,  and  one  of  tbe  great  sanctuaries  of  tbe  Mahometan 
world  —  one  of  tbe  “four  gates  of  heaven,”  and  “entrances  of 
Paradise.”  Its  special  sanctity  is  based,  Mr.  Davis  says,  on  a  relic 
of  Mahomet  —  a  portion  of  the  prophet’s  beard — which  is  buried 
in  tbe  grave  of  one  of  bis  companions.  In  Cairwaan  tbe  Moslem 
jealousy  of  tbe  presence  of  Christians  is  still  strong ;  and  Mr. 
Davis  had  to  show  more  than  usual  determination  in  bis 
attempts  to  inspect  tbe  city.  To  tbe  general  insignificance 
of  tbe  public  monuments  of  Roman  times  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  part  of  Africa,  there  is  one  exception  at  Eljem, 
tbe  probable  site  of  tbe  ancient  Tbysdrus,  on  tbe  way  from 
Cairwan  to  tbe  coast.  There  is  a  magnificent  amphitheatre 
which  may  take  rank  with  tbe  Coliseum  and  tbe  Amphitheatre  of 
Verona.  It  bas  suffered  much  in  the  interior,  tbe  ranges  of  seats 
having  been  much  defaced ;  but  tbe  exterior,  according  to  Mr. 
Davis,  is  more  perfect  than  tbe  exterior  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Verona;  “tbe  three  tiers  of  arches,  their  flanking  columns  with 
their  composite  capitals — in  other  words,  tbe  whole  of  tbe  vast 
circular  fagades — being  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation.”  Mr. 
Davis  endeavoured  to  frighten  tbe  Arabs  from  using  tbe  ruins  as  a 
quarry  for  grave-stones,  by  telling  them  that  when  tbe  Nazarenes  are 
masters  of  tbe  country,  as  they  are  expected  soon  to  become,  they 
would  tear  up  tbe  monuments  from  the  graves  of  tbe  true  believers — 
a  threat  which  Mr.  Davis  thinks  may  operate  to  arrest  tbe  demo¬ 
lition.  On  tbe  whole,  we  bave  been  disappointed  with  this  most 
recent  account  of  that  Proconsular  Africa  which,  besides  its 
having  been  tbe  scene  of  some  remarkable  military  struggles  in 
Roman  times,  saw  tbe  rise  of  Latin  theology  and  the  strange 
events  of  tbe  Donatist  schism,  and  recalls  some  striking  pages 
of  Gibbon  in  more  than  one  part  of  bis  work.  Tbe  disappointment 
may  arise  from  tbe  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  it  except 
that  it  is  characterized  by  a  uniformity  of  ruin.  But  Mr.  Davis 
must  be  considered  only  as  a  pioneer ;  and  though  there  may  not 
be  much  to  be  hoped  for  by  tbe  artist,  more  may  be  forthcoming 
for  the  geographer  and  tbe  historian. 


A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.* 

HERE  is  nothing  more  tedious  and  uninteresting  than  an 
ordinary  book  of  travels ;  nor  does  such  a  work  contain  any¬ 
thing  more  wearisome  than  elaborate  descriptions  of  scenery.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  some  misgivings  that  we  took  up  tbe 
two-volume  book  which  Mr.  Hamerton  bas  entitled  A  Painter's 
Camp  in  the  Highlands.  But  when  we  bad  read  a  little  way, 
we  were  agreeably  disappointed.  With  all  its  faults,  this  work  is 
not  a  mere  detail  of  incidents,  or  a  vague  collection  of  frigid  word 
pictures.  It  is  true  that  its  author  is  too  fond  of  recording  tire¬ 
some  little  difficulties  that  bave  beset  himself,  and  there  is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  tone  of  conceit  and  self-importance  running  through  bis 
style.  Much  of  its  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  wbo  bas  been 
carefully  studied  and  reproduced  by  Mr.  Hamerton.  We  recognise 
tbe  phraseology  and  tbe  prejudices  of  tbe  Modern  Painters  at 
every  turn,  nor  are  we  misled  by  tbe  criticism  of  its  author  into 
thinking  Mr.  Hamerton  original.  Moreover,  be  writes  without  a 
plan,  and  strays  from  tbe  subject  under  consideration  to  tell  us  in 
a  chapter  of  forty  pages  bow  bis  first  visit  to  the  Highlands  was 
preceded  by  a  desperate  battle  with  an  ill-conditioned  steed. 
Sometimes  be  reads  long  lectures  on  tbe  construction  of  tbe  huts 
and  boats  which  constitute  bis  habitation.  At  others,  be  dwells 
with  a  painter’s  minuteness  upon  rocks  and  mountains  that  defy 
description.  Yet  tbe  whole  book  is  so  strongly  marked  with  tbe 
individuality  and  enthusiasm  of  its  author,  who  is  a  cultivated 
English  gentleman,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  art  which  be  bas 
adopted  as  bis  profession,  that  we  pardon  tbe  prolixity  of  two 
volumes  which  might  easily  bave  been  compressed  into  one. 

Mr.  Hamerton  is  a  profound  admirer  of  Ruskin,  and  thinks  with 
him  that  progress  in  Art  must  be  made  by  a  laborious  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  Nature.  But,  being  of  an  independent  and  inventive  turn 
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of  mind,  lie  is  not  satisfied  with,  tlie  old  campstool  and  water¬ 
colour  mode  of  study.  He  therefore  devises  a  portable  hut  in 
which  he  is  able  to  work  in  all  weathers,  to  live  for  months 
together  on  the  heights  of  Yorkshire  Moors  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Highland  lakes,  and  to  sketch  through  its  plate-glass  window  the 
snow-wreath  and  the  storm,  as  calmly  as  amateurs  sketch  the  lawns 
and  thickets  of  their  own  parks.  But  because  some  of  the  finest 
effects  are  to  be  studied  from  the  surface  of  lakes  and  rivers,  Mr. 
Hamerton  determined  to  construct  a  boat  which  should  remain 
steady  in  the  strongest  seas,  and  present  a  firm  foundation  for  his 
easel.  In  the  Louvre  he  had  seen  the  model  of  a  South-Sea 
double  canoe,  and,  taking  the  idea  of  this  boat,  he  caused  a 
kind  of  raft  to  be  placed  upon  two  parallel  cylinders,  which  from 
their  buoyancy  and  even  balance  combined  perfect  security  and 
steadiness.  Thus  equipped,  Mr.  Hamerton  started  on  his  artistic 
tour.  The  love  of  adventure,  the  taste  for  practical  contrivances, 
the  obstinacy,  self-reliance,  and  humour,  which  are  clearly  parts 
of  Mr.  Hamerton’s  character,  were  destined  to  have  full  scope. 
The  first  volume  chiefly  consists  of  scenes  from  this  gipsy  life. 
We  hear  how  incomprehensible  his  habits  appeared  to  curious 
country  btunpkins  and  prying  tourists,  what  straits  he  suffered 
from  his  ignorance  of  cookeiy,  what  dangers  he  ran  from  nocturnal 
poachers.  Descriptions  of  the  storms  he  encountered  upon  windy 
lakes,  of  the  strange  acquaintances  he  picked  up,  of  the  perils  on 
rough  roads  and  Highland  carts  from  which  his  carefully-constructed 
habitations  always  escaped  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  owner,  are 
curiously  mixed  up  with  solid  thoughts  on  art  and  interesting 
practical  observations  upon  method. 

To  escape  from  towns,  and  the  town  life  which  tourists  cany  with 
them,  is  the  artist’s  object.  And  to  do  so,  he  must  either  retire 
into  his  studio  or  dwell  alone  with  nature.  If  he  is  what  Mr. 
Buskin  calls  a  u  topographical  ”  landscape  painter — that  is,  if  he 
devotes  himself  to  careful  representation  of  every  detail  in  the 
landscape  which  he  has  selected  —  he  naturally  betakes  himself  to 
something  like  camp  life.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  genius  is 
more  imaginative  than  imitative,  he  seeks  the  solitude  of  his 
studio,  and  there  produces  great  works  from  memory  and  memo¬ 
randa,  without  the  distractions  which  changing  effects  and  ever- 
varying  harmonies  of  colour  must  force  upon  him  in  the  field. 
On  the  former  method  of  study  Mr.  Hamerton  has  given  us  some 
interesting  remarks.  It  will  be  understood  that  he  adopts  this 
line  of  art,  whereas  Turner  is  naturally  selected  as  typical  of  the 
other.  He  says :  — 

The  practice  of  painting  from  nature,  in  the  modern  sense,  is  of  very 
recent  adoption.  It  is  probable  that  before  our  own  time  no  landscape 
painter  ever  began  and  finished  an  oil  picture  out  of  doors  and  from  nature 
itself. 

But  nature  is  obviously  inimitable  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  art  to  find  out  where  and  how  to  limit  her.  This  limi¬ 
tation  the  Classical  School  effected  by  imposing  their  own  laws  upon 
her,  and  produced  a  scale  of  colouring  and  form  which  were  only  sym¬ 
bolical.  The  Imaginative  School  present  some  phases  of  her  truth, 
but  select  them  for  effect  as  a  dramatist  selects  his  characters,  and 
relieve  them  artificially.  The  truly  imitative  artist  rejects  a 
morbid  seeking  after  perfect  accuracy,  and  acknowledges  the 
impossibility  of  coming  within  two  thousand  degrees  of  nature’s 
brilliancy  and  depth,  or  of  reproducing  her  subtlety  of  form  and 
variety  of  effect.  He  makes  a  wise  selection  of  a  scene  within  his 
powers,  which  he  interprets  faithfully  with  constant  reference  to 
the  facts  before  him.  On  this  point  we  may  again  quote  Mr. 
Hamerton : — 

The  supreme  difficulty  in  painting  from  nature  is  to  know  What  to  take 
and  what  to  leave — how  far  to  follow  nature — how  to  select  the  most  essential 
and  mutually  helpful  truths.  We  cannot  have  all  the  truths,  do  what  we 
will. 

But  having  at  length  settled  these  preliminary  difficulties,  the  real 
labour  of  the  artist  begins.  According  to  Mr.  Hamerton’s  system 
he  must  first  make  three  elaborate  studies — one  of  form  in  pen  and 
ink,  one  of  some  particular  effect,  and  one  of  shadows.  With  these 
preparations  the  picture  may  be  commenced ;  but  the  artist  must 
continue  it  upon  the  spot,  constantly  comparing  his  work  with  the 
landscape  before  him,  and  rigidly  adhering  to  the  first  effect  of 
light  and  colour  which  he  fixed  upon.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  result  of  such  a  process  is  the  production  of  a  careful  portrait 
of  the  scene  selected,  and  for  its  success  Mr.  Hamerton’s  camp 
must  be  of  infinite  service.  The  imaginative  artist  in  his  studio 
proceeds  very  differently.  Having  stocked  his  mind  with  varieties 
of  form  and  colour,  and  having  prepared  some  sketches  to  work 
upon,  he  then  gives  full  rein  to  the  imagination,  invests  the  land¬ 
scape  he  is  creating  with  all  the  glory  of  atmospheric  effects,  and 
finally  produces  nothing  topographically  interesting,  but  a  splendid 
poem  on  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  the  world.  Our  familiarity 
with  such  paintings  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  us  are  dis¬ 
appointed  in  our  travels  on  the  Continent.  No  earthly  valley 
ever  melted  into  such  transparent  haze  as  Turner’s  “  Ternpe  nor 
can  Italy  boast  of  seas  and  skies  so  lucid  as  those  which  he  has 
imaged  in  the  “  Bay  of  Baise”  and  “  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.” 
The  fancy,  dwelling  on  these  .pictures,  and  forgetting  that  at  best 
their  glorious  effects  are  transient  and  rare,  is  apt  to  outrun  them, 
and  to  dream  of  the  originals  as  still  more  splendid.  In  our  dis¬ 
appointment,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  Art  has  a  power  in  one 
sense,  to  transcend  nature,  by  adding  to  her  forms  and  hues  all  the 
creative  power  of  the  human  sold. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Hamerton.  He  rightly  observes  that  the 
truth  of  the  Tumerian  landscape  is  only  partial.  For  instance, 
the  foreground  is  always  nondescript,  and  the  frees  are  convention¬ 
ally  treated.  To  clouds  and  mists  and  transparent  vistas  of  im¬ 


measurable  distance  everything  is  sacrificed.  The  imitative  artist 
does  not  range  so  far ;  but  in  his  sphere  he  attempts  a 
more  general  accuracy.  In  the  chapter  on  “  Painting  from 
Memoranda,”  our  author  shows  how  this  accuracy  may  be  carried 
from  the  camp  back  into  the  studio.  “  The  dangers  of  painting 
from  nature,”  he  says,  “  are  obvious.  It  undoubtedly  weakens 
the  memory,  and  deadens  the  inventive  faculty.”  To  counteract 
this  evil,  frequent  alternations  of  studio  practice  are  recommended, 
and  topographical  minuteness  is  secured  by  strict  attention  to  the 
registering  of  every  possible  detail.  Moreover,  the  perfectly  imitative 
picture  must  go  through  twelve  elaborate  processes  before  it  is 
complete.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  photographs  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  such  an  artist.  But  Mr.  Hamerton  shows 
that,  from  their  inability  to  render  more  than  a  very  limited  class 
of  details,  and  from  the  dull  regularity  of  such  details  as  they 
represent,  they  are  comparatively  useless  except  as  transcripts  of 
the  most  mechanical  elements  of  form.  For  he  truly  remarks  that 
all  artists  ought  to  infuse  feeling  into  their  work,  and  that  exact 
copying  of  nature  is  not  only  impossible,  but  also  absolutely  untrue, 
since  such  copies  are  different  from  the  impressions  which  nature, 
in  her  manifold  beauty  and  complexity,  produces  on  our  minds. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured,  by  comparison  and  description,  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  study  and  purpose  of  a  class  of  painters  who 
are  new  and  important  in  the  history  of  art.  They  are  truly 
nature’s  faithful  servants.  The  oppression  which  many  men  feel 
in  the  mere  presence  of  woods  and  mountains  devoid  of  human 
interest  never  weighs  on  them.  They  scorn  those  who  think  that 
the  forms  of  the  external  world  are  inferior,  as  subjects  of  delinea¬ 
tion,  to  the  beauty  and  passion  of  mankind.  They  despise  the 
poet  or  the  rhetorician  who  invests  nature  with  the  attributes  of 
man,  who  sees  anger  in  the  waves  or  obstinacy  in  the  precipice, 
because  they  think  the  mere  contemplation  of  impassive  beauty  is 
sufficient  for  the  intellect.  We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  them. 
A  city  will  always  have  more  charms  for  us  than  a  forest ;  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  will  always  stand  higher  in  our  opinion 
than  any  cunning  reproduction  of  the  subtleties  of  scenery.  But 
we  admire  men  who  devote  themselves  with  such  fervour  to 
a  work  so  lofty  and  disinterested,  and  we  grant  that  their  labours 
are  fully  as  useful  and  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  astronomer. 
This,  however,  is  not  generally  allowed;  and  at  this  point  we 
may  turn  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Hamerton’s  book  which  treats  of  the 
artist  in  his  relations  to  society. 

Mr.  Hamerton  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  and  he 
naturally  feels  some  disgust  at  the  social  position  of  the  artist 
class  which  he  bas  joined.  To  prove  that  a  painter  has  no  recog¬ 
nised  place  in  good  society,  he  adduces  a  numerous  list  of  authori¬ 
ties,  among  whom  we  find  Plutarch,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Balzac,  and  several  French  play¬ 
wrights.  The  use  he  makes  of  The  Newcomes  to  point  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  ingenious.  But  unfortunately  this  is  an  argument  which 
needs  no  support  from  pointed  illustrations.  It  is  but  too  evident 
that  the  artist  occupies  a  low  position  in  society.  Not  only  the 
highborn,  or  the  rich  and  prosperous,  but  even  the  vulgar  bour¬ 
geoisie,  dislike  the  notion  of  their  sons  becoming  artists  —  daubers 
in  colour,  makers  of  work  they  do  not  understand,  and  which  is 
rarely  remunerative — persons,  in  fact,  “  whose  position  it  is  to 
amuse  others,  and  make  themselves  pleasing,”  not  to  lead,  or 
command,  or  compel  the  attention  of  their  fellows.  Mr.  Hamerton 
is  evidently  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  state  of  things,  and  he  says 
much  that  is  true  and  much  that  is  telling,  but  much  also  that  is 
in  very  bad  taste,  on  the  subject.  In  analysing  this  want  of  ap¬ 
preciation,  he  finds  that  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  power  alone  is 
admired  and  respected.  The  gown  and  the  sword  represent  power 
over  the  minds  and  persons  of  men ;  the  coronet  is  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  departed  strength ;  and  wealth  is  always  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  vast  available  resources.  But  what  are  pictures  f  he 
plaintively  asks.  Who  can  be  awed  or  terrified  by  a  pretty  or  an 
ugly  canvas  F 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  line  of  argument ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  account  for  the  facts.  First  of  all,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  artists  are  not  recognised.  Plutarch  was  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  a  young  noble  would  not  wish  to  become  an  artist 
merely  from  looking  on  the  works  of  Phidias  or  Polycletus. 
For  to  become  a  Phidias  or  Polycletus  is  utterly  impossible  for 
most  men.  In  the  arts,  more  than  in  any  other  department  of 
human  activity,  it  is  pre-eminence  which  secures  respect.  Besides, 
the  ancients  had  a  horror  of  any  occupation  which  distracted  their 
citizens  from  politics  and  war,  or  involved  them  in  fiavavcia  of 
any  sort.  Therefore,  a  high-born  Greek  would,  no  doubt,  dissuade 
his  son  from  an  art  that  might  lead  him,  not  to  the  eminence  of 
Phidias,  but  to  the  miserable  hand-labour  of  a  stone-outter.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that  Phidias  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Pericles,  who  ruled  Athens  and  all  Greece,  himself  the 
noblest  and  most  commanding  citizen  of  his  state.  To  continue 
our  examples — it  is  recorded  that  a  Roman  emperor  on  the  point 
of  death  forgot  the  empire  he  had  wielded,  and  exclaimed,  Qualis 
artifex  pereo  !  Cimabue,  the  father  of  modern  painting,  was  the 
scion  of  a  most  ancient  Florentine  house.  Carlo  Crivelli  was  a 
Venetian  noble,  and  a  soldier.  We  all  know  that  Leonardo  died 
in  a  king’s  arms,  that  Titian  was  the  friend  of  monarchs,  that 
Rubens  lived  at  courts  and  played  the  part  of  ambassador  in 
England,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  enjoyed  the  best  society  of 
London.  It  is  only  mediocrity  in  the  arts  of  which  people  are  afraid. 
And  this  involves  another  objection,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  imperfectly  educated  condition  of  the  artist  class.  Men  of 
birth  and  education  do  not  wish  their  sons  to  associate  with  people 
who  misplace  their  h’s,  and  whose  lives  are  often  of  an  objectionable 
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character.  They  feel  that  to  become  members  of  such  a  society  is 
to  relinquish  their  birthright,  nor  are  they  sure  that  genius  will 
restore  it.  Besides,  sesthetical  cultivation  is  as  yet  so  rare  that 
few  men  value  painting  at  all,  and  most  people  think  it  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  dabble  with  the  brush.  This  objection  of  course 
applies  to  all  the  arts.  We  know  of  some  old  friends  of  a  celebrated 
poet  who  even  now  sigh  over  the  misdirection  of  his  talents ;  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  of  tendencies  to  music  being 
stifled  because  their  nature  is  not  understood,  and  the  art  itself  is 
not  a  fashionable  mode  of  money-making.  This  leads  us  to 
perhaps  the  most  important  objection  of  all.  Englishmen  dislike 
direct  patronage  in  any  profession  whatever.  The  artist  who 
receives  money  for  his  picture,  the  physician  who  takes  his  fee, 
the  attorney  who  is  paid  by  his  client,  all  of  them  stand  in  the 
direct  relation  of  the  employed  to  their  employers.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  literary  man  may  earn  a  fortune  by  his  writings,  and  yet 
hold  his  place ;  partly  because  a  refined  and  expensive  education 
is  implied  in  his  case,  but  chiefly  because  he  never  comes  into 
immediate  communication  with  his  real  patrons,  who  are  the  buyers 
of  his  books. 

Yet  we  may  safely  predict  that  when  a  liberal  education  forms 
part  of  a  painter’s  training,  and  when  he  can  not  only  carry  on  the 
ordinary  correspondence  of  society  with  accuracy,  but  also  tell  the 
world  in  writing  what  he  feels  and  means,  then  the  taste  for 
art  and  sestbetical  intelligence  will  be  more  diffused,  and  the 
painter’s  position  become  -in  every  point  as  good  as  that  of  the 
literary  man.  The  work  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Hamerton  is  tending  in  this  direction ;  and  we  already  see,  in  the 
arrangements  made  between  certain  artists  and  great  speculating 
firms,  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  a  system  which  will  relieve 
painting  from  the  burdens  of  private  patronage.  For  not  only  does 
this  degrade  the  artist,  but  it  also  enfeebles  his  works.  High  art 
is  expiring  because  it  is  expensive.  Landscape  must  be  trimmed 
and  refined  to  suit  a  drawing-room.  The  size  of  pictures  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  purses  of  such  people  as  frequent  the  exhibition. 
Cottage  doors  and  scenes  of  domestic  felicity  tell  best  in  the  genre 
department;  while  studies  of  effects,  carefully  prepared  by  ob¬ 
servant  artists  on  highland  moors,  are  reckoned  “exaggerated  ”  or 
“untrue  to  nature”  by  languid  London  ladies  and  newspaper 
critics  who  never  travel  beyond  Richmond.  But  this,  as  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  pointed  out,  is  the  necessary  evil  to  which  the 
equalization  of  culture,  wealth,  and  position  naturally  leads.  The 
demand  for  mediocre  works  increases,  and  the  workmen  ac¬ 
cordingly  study  mediocrity.  Money  is  made  by  the  quantity  of 
slight  and  worthless  matter  which  a  man  can  throw  off,  not  by  the 
concentration  of  power  upon  one  great  undertaking.  For  there 
are  thousands  who  will  buy  with  avidity  and  understand  the 
ephemeral  publications  and  vapid  paintings  of  the  day,  while  not 
a  single  patron  is  willing  to  renumerate  the  labour  of  many  years. 

A  TRIO  OF  POETS* 

HEN  Horace  laid  down  that  neither  men,  gods,  nor  columns  • 
allowed  of  middling  poets  — 

Mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Non  homines,  non  Di,,  non  concessere  column 33 — 
it  is  quite  plain  that  by  columnar,  he  meant,  “  nor  booksellers ;  ” 
and  it  is  strange  that  this  astute  class  of  tradesmen  have  not 
done  as  their  predecessors  in  Rome  did,  by  declining  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  second-class  or  second-hand  poetry.  We  say 
second-hand  advisedly,  because  a  large  majority  of  the  versifiers 
who  contrive  to  appear  in  print  are  mere  imitators  of  some 
popular  idol,  who  has  fastened  on  such  imaginations  as  they 
possess.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Tennyson  has 
been  the  favourite  model,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  proportion 
of  namby-pamby  and  absurdity  has  been  the  result;  for  his 
faults  are  just  those  that  a  tyro  is  most  likely  to  exaggerate, 
while  his  characteristic  beauties  are  inimitable.  But  there  are 
aspirants  to  poetic  fame,  invito,  Minerva,  who,  taking  a  wider 
if  not  higher  flight,  range  uncontrolled  through  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  Moore  and  Scott,  cram  their  memories 
with  rhymes  and  images,  acquire  by  assiduous  practice  the  me¬ 
chanical  trick  of  composition,  and  so  far  assimilate  what  they  have 
thus  learnt  or  got  together  with  the  meagre  product  of  their  own 
minds,  as  commonly  to  impress  themselves,  and  sometimes  others, 
with  a  confirmed  conviction  of  their  originality. 

« It  is  imagined,”  says  Sydney  Smith,  “  that  wit  is  a  sort  of 
inexplicable  visitation,  that  it  comes  and  goes  with  the  rapidity 
of  li oh tning,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  unattainable  as  beauty  or 
just  proportion.  I  am  so  much  of  a  contrary  way  of  thinking 
that  I  am  convinced  a  man  might  sit  down  as  systematically 
and  as  successfully  to  the  study  of  wit  as  he  might  to  the 
study  of  mathematics ;  and  I  would  answer  for  it  that  by  giving 
up  only  six  hours  a  day  to  being  witty,  he  should  come  out 
uodigiously  before  midsiunmer,  so  that  his  friends  should  hardly 
!mowD  him  again.”  It  is  similarly  imagined  that  poetry  comes 
3 v  nature  — poeta,  nascitur  non  fit  —  and  this  may  be  true  ot 
the  genuine  poet  with  his  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ;  but  your 
so-called  poet,  who  prints  for  private  circulation  or  publishes  at 
the  request  of  friends,  may  be  made  as  easily  as  Sydney  Smith’s 
wit,  by  the  simple  process  we  have  already  partially  described. 
Are  not  very  good  Latin  verses  annually  produced  by  tne 
thousand  at  Eton  and  Oxford  by  breaking  up  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Ovid,  and  piecing  their  fragments  together  again  in  a  more  or  less 

*  Poems.  By  Robert  Semla.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.  1862. 

Versicles,  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Sexagenarian.  London :  Longman 
&  Co.  Liverpool :  Rockliff  Brothers.  1862. 

The  World  of  Phantoms  :  a  Poem.  London  :  Hardwick.  1 862. 


ingenious  description  of  Mosaic  ?  Is  there  ever  by  any  accident 
a  party  collected  at  a  country-house  without  a  youth  or  damsel 
qualified  to  throw  off  any  quantity  of  rhymes  for  the  edification  of 
the  company?  Publishers  must  surely  have  discovered  that 
verses  are  a  positive  drug  in  more  senses  than  one  at  the  present 
time ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  we  regard  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
an  unexpected  and  unaccountable  phenomenon  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  publication  of  these  four  books  of  poems  in  1862. 

’Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  oneself  in  print, 

A  book’s  a  book  although  there’s  nothing  in’t. 

When  some  one  in  allusion  to  Count  Walewski’s  unsuccessful 
dramatic  effort,  apologetically  observed,  “Let  me  tell  you  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  write  a  comedy,”  Due  Moray  replied,  “But  it 
is  so  easy  not  to  write  one.”  This,  however,  is  begging  the 
very  question  in  dispute.  We  take  the  itch  for  writing  to  be 
irrepressible ;  or,  if  rashly  driven  in  before  the  fit,  it  may  prove  as 
dangerous  as  suppressed  gout.  Whenever-  Hazlitt  found  an 
acquaintance  constantly  harping  upon  the  same  subject,  he  used  to 
say,  “Write  a  book,  and  have  done  with  it.”  If  a  standing  bore 
could  always  be  cured  or  got  rid  of  by  the  same  prescription, 
we  should  not  murmur  at  the  amount  of  labour  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  books  imposes  on  us  in  our  critical  capacity ;  but  we 
should  first  wish  to  have  the  fact  verified  by  the  friends  or 
family  of  the  patient.  For  example,  are  the  relatives  of  either 
of  the  authors  we  are  about  to  notice  prepared  to  aver  that 
they  have  manifested  any  marked  difference  in  sobriety  of  de¬ 
meanour  or  manner  of  talk  since  they  gave  vent  respectively  to 
these  three  volumes  of  sentimentality  and  fancifulness.  We  ask 
from  an  allowable  anxiety  to  solve  a  curious  metaphysical  problem, 
and  are  far  from  implying  that,,  prior  to  this  recent  outpouring  or 
eruption,  they  were  becoming  wearisome  or  alarming  to  their 
intimates.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  infer  from  their  writings 
that  they  are  one  and  all  clever  and  accomplished  men,  who  (like 
Lord  Macaulay’s  ostrich)  could  make  capital  running  while  they 
were  content  to  skim  the  earth,  but  are  exposed  to  the  common 
fate  of  vaulting  ambition  when  they  soar.  In  short,  get  rid  of  the 
Horatian  maxim,  and  they  have  done  a  wise  thing ;  abide  by  it, 
and  they  have  done  an  unnecessary,  perhaps  a  foolish,  one. 

When  Mr.  Robert  Selma,  the  first  upon  our  list,  knelt  down 
before  the  altar  of  the  Muses  and  prayed  to  be  made  a  poet — 

They  heard  and  granted  half  the  suppliant’s  pray’r. 

The  rest  the  jades  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

They  gave  him  fancy  and  delicacy  of  perception  ;  but  they  denied 
him  strength  and  clearness,  and  he  hovers  so  provokingly  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  the  animate 
and  the  inanimate,  that  we  are  frequently  in  doubt  whether  he  is 
talking  of  an  image  or  a  thing,  a  flower  or  a  young  lady.  Thus, 
in  a  poem  named  “  Elila,”  obviously  suggested  by  the  Idyls  of  the 
King ; — 

Charm’d  I  sat. 

Faint  with  the  fragrance  of  her  blossoming  talk. 

With  amorous  faintness — her  perennial  mouth, 

In  ever-during  efflorescence,  aye 
Bloomed  with  unutterable  sweets, — and  yet, 

As  sweet  by  bitter  is  made  sweeter  still, 

So  peradventure  my  beatitude 

Received  its  consummation  from  the  thought 

It  hardly  could  endure — a  thought  which  came 

As,  full  of  gentle  sympathy,  I  watched 

A  yearning  lily  at  the  arbor  door 

That  long  had  eyed  with  pallid  tenderness 

A  bashful  rose  which  bloomed  beyond  its  reach : 

And  so,  with  many  an  anxious  sigh  perhaps, 

It  lingered  till  the  tender-hearted  moon. — 

Smiling  serenely,  yet  with  pity  too, 

As  half  divining  the  sad  sequel — gazed 
Compassionately  upon  it  in  its  woe, 

And  cast  it,  shadow-wise,  full  on  the  heart 
Of  its  expectant  love  : — ’twere  sin  and  shame 
Did  I,  with  prurient  revelation,  blab 
Of  their  soft  sweet  embracement — and*,  indeed,. 

Moved  with  impulsive  amiability, 

I  never  wronged  with;  even  a  single  glance 
Their  heartless  osculation. 

Very  discreet  on  bis  part,  but  bow  about  “  ber  blossoming  talk,”- 
and  “ber  perennial  moutb.”  Was  there  any  osculation  there? 
Or  was  be  simply  sniffing  at  a  flower?  In  personification,  Mr. 
Semple  fairly  beats  Mr.  Dickens,  who  has  pushed  this  figure  ot 
speech  to  an  extremity  which  even  genius  fails  to  justify.  The 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  rock :  — • 

Lifting  up  her  soft  beseeching  arms 
Clasped  its  ungenerous  knees. 

But,  finding  ber  advances  made  no  impression — 

Like  a  proud  empress  to  her  height  she  rose,, 

Indignant,  and  returning  frown  for  frown, 

Lashed  the  grim  monster  with  impetuous  scorn 
That  made  its  huge  bulk  tremble : 

There  I  stood, 

And  watched  the  gory  sun,  all  ghastly  scarred^ 

Die  like  a  warrior  at  eventide 
After  the  battle  mid  a  field  of  blood — 

And  die  so  bravely  that  his  foes,  the  hills, 

Blushed  that  they  should  have  quenched  so  grand  a  king ! 

In  a  sonnet  “  To  a  Nympb  Bathing,”  we  read :  — 

0  that  I  were  of  aqueous  element, 

That  with  resistlessforce  I  might  dethrone 
This  unimpassion’d  apathetic  brook,. 

Which  merits  not  so  fair  a  queen  to  zone, 

And  woo  thee  like  an  Emperor ! — not  content 
Till  thou  wert  all  my  own,  and  I  had  twined 
All  round  thee  and  thy  lips  o’erwhelm’d  with  kisses : 

And  so  I’d  love  thee  that  thy  bosom  kind 
Should  shame  Penelope’s  for  her  Ulysses  ! 
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It  may  seem  hypercritical  to  remark  that  unless  the  nymph 
were  a  regular  water-nymph,  or  a  teetotaller,  it  would  he  far  from 
agreeable  to  her  to  have  her  lips  o’erwhelmed  with  kisses  by  the 
aqueous  element. 

The  author  of  Versicles,  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Sexagenarian, 
has  modestly  or  prudently  concealed  his  name,  but  made  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  motives  and  expectations :  — 

Of  such  occasional  trifles  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  they  ■were 
originally  composed  without  any  view  to  publicity ;  and  the  only  excuse  ! 
which  the  author  can  offer  for  their  publication  at  the  present  time  is,  that 
the  task  of  revising  them  for  the  press  has  afforded  him,  during  many  long 
evenings,  a  pleasant  occupation,  and  served,  in  no  small  degree,  to  beguile 
the  loneliness  which  is  too  often  the  lot  of  an  aged  valetudinarian.  If  their 
perusal  should  afford  half  as  much  pleasure  to  any  of  his  readers,  his  expec¬ 
tations  will  be  more  than  realised. 

Because  an  aged  valetudinarian  bas  been  agreeably  occupied  in  | 
revising  tbe  carelessly- written  trifles  of  bis  earlier  years,  therefore 
an  enlightened  public  is  to  find  pleasure  in  them.  Surely  this  is 
what  Partridge  would  call  a  non  sequitur.  A  blunt  critic  has  justly 

observed  that  “  easy  writing’s  d - hard  reading.”  Famous 

poets  have  attached  the  highest  value  to  their  worst  poems ;  and, 
in  ordinary  cases,  we  suspect  that  the  gratification  derived  from 
the  perusal,  is  often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  enjoyed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  of  versicles.  The  Sexagenarian’s  style  was  formed  Consule 
Planco,  when  George  IV.  was  King  and  Don  Juan  was  the  rage. 
He  is  an  imitator,  but  a  clever  one,  endowed  with  no  inconsider¬ 
able  qualifications  for  the  task  —  with  knowledge  of  the  world, 
some  humour,  and  a  vocabulary  of  genuine  English  words  and 
phrases  which  fall  as  naturally  into  their  proper  places  as  if  he 
was  writing  prose.  Although  he  does  not  eschew  sentiment  and 
romance,  his  forte  is  the  comic  and  the  ironic,  and  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  his  oddly  chosen  subjects  are  noses  and  false  teeth. 

“  Nosology  ”  is  an  amusing  development  of  the  Lavater  theory :  — 
Review  the  different  poets,  who  possess 
The  truest  title  to  the  laurel  crown, 

From  Ovid,  who  derived  from  his  excess 
Of  nose  his  sobriquet  of  Naso,  down 
To  our  Southey  who  had  little  less, 

The  bards  who  fill  the  world  with  their  renown; 

Had  noses,  like  their  verses — quite  a  treasure — 

Remarkable  for  quantity  and  measure. 

Of  orators  and  statesmen,  who  have  sway’d 
By  eloquence  the  senate  and  the  bar, 

How  great  a  nose  was  Pitt’s  !  expressly  made 
To  snuff  the  coming  tempest  from  afar. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  as  for  heroes — every  great  commander 
Is  noted  for  the  greatness  of  his  nose  ; 

From  “  Macedonia’s  madman  ”  to  Alexander, 

Till  in  the  present  age  a  chief  arose 
Whose  feats  were,  like  his  nasal  features,  grander 
Than  any  chronicled  in  verse  or  prose, 

And  Europe’s  balance  hung  securely  on 
The  hook’d  and  haughty  beak  of  Wellington. 

The  “ Address  to  a  False  Tooth”  is  written  in  the  same 
strain :  — 

Who  was  thy  former  owner,  canst  thou  say  ? 

And  is  he  still  alive,  or  is  he  dead  ? 

Some  clown,  who  lost  thee  in  a  village  fray, 

Extracted  by  a  cudgel  from  his  head  ? 

Some  famish’d  wretch,  ashamed  to  beg  or  steal, 

Who  sold  thee  to  obtain  a  scanty  meal  ? 

Or  some  young  tandem-driving  fop  mayhap, 

Who  parted  with  thee  in  a  foolish  prank, 

That  he  might  spit  more  freely  through  the  gap, 

And  hit  a  horse-fly  on  his  leader’s  flank. 

One  of  the  most  harrowing  scenes  in  Les  Miserables  is  that  in 
which  Fantine  sacrifices  her  teeth  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  her  child ; 
but  the  most  curious  change  of  proprietorship  in  a  tooth  is  related 
in  Moore's  Diary : — 

Lord  Lansdowne,  at  breakfast,  mentioned  of  Dutens,  who  wrote  the  Me- 
moires  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  Repose,  and  was  a  great  antiquarian,  that  on  his 
describing  once  his  good  luck  in  having  found  (what  he  fancied  to  be)  a 
tooth  of  Scipio’s,  in  Italy,  some  one  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  it, 
upon  which  he  answered  briskly,  “  What  have  I  done  with  it  ?  le  voiyi,” 
pointing  to  his  mouth,  where  he  had  made  it  supplemental  to  a  lost  one  of 
his  own. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  The  World  of  Phantoms,  or  the 
anonymous  author,  who  has  obviously  a  deeper  purpose  than  the 
indulgence  of  a  harmless  vanity.  Professing  to  deal  with  great 
truths  and  vitally  important  doctrines,  he  chooses  the  decem- 
syllabic  verse  for  their  development,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
manages  it  with  the  practised  hand  of  a  master.  The  subj  ect  is 
mesmerism,  and  the  upshot  a  lofty  vindication  of  its  professors. 
The  plot  is  simple  enough.  Puseygur  convokes  an  assembly  of 
learned  friends — Mesmer,  Gall,  Cloquet,  &c. — and  asks  them  to 
explain  how  or  why  he  had  not  only  recovered  but  felt  no 
pain  from  a  wound  which  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose 
mortal? — 

Ah !  why,  I  ask, — and  must  I  ask  in  vain  ? 

When  comes  with  wound  immunity  from  pain  ? 

Can  I  believe  in  Nature’s  constant  laws, 

Note  each  effect,  observe  its  proper  cause, — 

The  beaming  sun  dispense  his  golden  light, — 

The  shadows  lengthen  with  the  coming  night, — 

The  hush  of  birds,  the  twilight’s  sombre  hour,— 

Dew  on  the  grass,  and  fragrance  on  the  flow’r, — 

Stars  in  the  heavens,  the  moon  upon  the  hill, — 

The  night  wind’s  sigh,  the  murmur  of  the  rill ; — 

How  constant  morn  succeeds  the  night’s  array, — 

How  night  advances  on  the  step  of  day, — 

How  grosser  matter  is  by  art  refined, — 

How  culture  strengthens,  elevates  the  mind, 

To  grasp  its  objects  with  maturer  skill, — 

And  yet  believe  a  wound  unfelt  may  lull ; 


Or,  rankling  here,  excite  no  sense  of  pain  ? 

I  will  no  more.  Can  Mesmer  this  explain  ? 

Mesmer  says  lie  can,  but  unluckily  does  not.  He  simply  tanta¬ 
lizes  us  by  stating  that  there  is  a  something  through  which  the 
seeming  miracle  can  be  effected  by  the  initiated : — 

“  I  know  it  not  in  its  essential  kind, 

And  yet  methinks  it  is  not  of  the  mind 
An  essence  born  ;  nor  yet  a  something  more, 

Which  spirit  sees  when  once  this  life  is  o’er. 

But  what  it  is  it  matters  not  to  tell, 

Its  power  is  patent,  and  I  know  it  well. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mine  be  the  task  in  other  form  to  show, 

What  great  results  can  from  this  power  flow  ; 

How  o’er  the  body  it  exerts  its  might, 

Its  pangs  allays,  and  makes  its  tortures  light, — 

Why  Pusey  bled,  not  yet  was  doom’d  to  feel ; 

The  proofs  admit !  The  facts  we  now  appeal.” 

Two  beings  now  before  their  presence  stand — 

To  order  move — and  range  on  either  hand. 

A  matron’s  life  in  fragile  form  is  here, 

Upon  whose  brow  sits  more  than  wonted  care  ; 

Pale  is  her  cheek,  her  visage  thin  and  wan, 

Which  speaks  of  grief,  nor  tells  when  it  began  ; 

Her  lip  hath  lost  the  freshness  which  it  knew, 

And  sorrow  dims  that  eye  of  deepest  blue ; 

Yet  in  its  gaze  the  soul’s  expression  lies, 

Which  more  than  woman’s  wonted  strength  implies. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Beside  her  stands  a  form  of  bolder  mien, 

Mute  lip,  and  eye  that  cares  not  to  be  seen, 

Whose  stately  glance,  through  lashes  thickly  set, 

Returns  th’  enquiring  look  perchance  it  met ; 

Returns  the  gaze  in  self-reliant  tone, 

And  with  a  firmness  rarely  seen — alone — 

Which  none  could  feel,  or  feeling,  few  portray, 

So  well  those  features  his  stern  soul  obey. 

These  two  forms,  as  they  are  called,  are  subjected  to  the  familiar 
process.  They  are  told  to  think  of  nothing,  and  fix  their  eyes  upon 
a  point.  They  obey,  and  fall  into  a  trance,  during  which  they  are 
examined  by  the  spectators  : 

Now,  gather’d  round,  they  raise  the  fallen  hand, 

No  more  it  answers  to  the  soul’s  command, 

But  slowly,  sadly,  suddenly  it  falls, 

Like  raven’s  wing  along  deserted  halls. 

They  ope  the  eye,  how  vacant  is  that  stare, 

As  though  in  death  the  soul  were  buried  there  ! 

Fix’d  are  those  orbs  whose  late  unclouded  sight 
Portray’d  the  spirit  on  its  throne  of  light. 

They  pierce  the  flesh,  it  disregards  the  steel, 

Nor  start  nor  quiver  shows  that  it  can  feel ; 

Yet  life  is  there,  and  with  it  nothing  feign’d, 

Pusey,  behold !  your  painless  wound  explain’d  ! 

After  an  angry  controversy  between  Gall  and  Cloquet,  Gall  calls 
on  Mesmer  to  reanimate  the  forms,  and  make  them  give  utterance 
to  their  natural  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  are  certainly  clothed 
in  expressive  and  appropriate  language.  But  no  delicacy  of 
handling  can  conceal,  palliate,  or  excuse  the  impropriety  of  the 
conception,  nor  (if  a  real  incident  or  piece  of  mummery  originated 
it)  of  the  act.  When  we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
a  quack,  and  that  a  communication  may  be  opened  any  morning  or 
evening  with  Shakspeare  or  Bacon  for  ten  shillings  duly  paid  to  an 
American  adventurer,  we  laugh  at  the  egregious  folly  of  the  dupes. 
But  when  the  still  bleeding  sorrows  of  bereaved  royalty  are  pro¬ 
faned  in  fiction  or  in  reality,  contemptuous  ridicule  is  merged  in 
indignation ;  and  no  well-constituted  mind  will  fail  to  see,  in  the 
introduction  of  two  such  “forms”  for  such  a  purpose,  a  gross 
outrage  on  public  decency,  as  well  as  an  offence  against  good  feeling 
and  good  sense. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY.* 

RECENT  writer  on  education  in  Oxford  has  observed,  with 
great  truth,  that  until  parents  devote  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  what  goes  on  in  the  university  to  which  they  send 
their  sons  or  would  like  to  send  them,  there  is  little  hope  of  any 
great  diminution  of  ordinary,  and  little  more  hope  of  a  prevention 
of  extraordinary,  expenditure.  What  is  here  said  of  expenditure 
only,  may  be  applied  with  reason  to  the  general  working,  mental 
and  social,  of  both  the  ancient  universities.  Little  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  understood,  it  nevertheless  is  the  fact  that  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  are  essentially,  in  the  broadest  and  noblest  sense,  among 
the  most  popular  of  our  institutions.  But,  notwithstanding  their 
national  character,  the  services  which  they  are  capable  of  rendering 
to  the  nation  can  never  be  properly  developed  so  long  as  a  mutual 
reaction  fails  to  be  kept  up  between  them  and  the  public.  No 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  great  and  varied  resources  of  both 
these  seats  of  learning  will  pretend  to  maintain  that  all  is  as  yet 
achieved  by  them  that  might  be  achieved.  On  the  other  hand, 
speaking  generally,  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that  either  body 
is  fostering  an  obstructive  spirit,  or  would  decline  at  any  future 
time  to  entertain  proposals  of  sound  and  reasonable  reform. 
What  is  chiefly  desirable,  both  for  the  Universities  themselves  and 
for  the  nation,  is  an  increase  of  the  stimulus  arising  from  public 
interest.  And  this  will  not  be  secured  without  a  much  wider 
diffusion  among  the  public  of  University  facts,  enabling  the  world 
outside  to  put  itself  far  more  closely  and  thoroughly  cn  rapport 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  it  can  be  said  at  present  to  be. 

So  far  as  Cambridge  is  concerned,  no  more  ground  exists  for  ob- 
j  ecting  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  required  information. 

*  The  Student's  Guide  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  . 
Deighton.  London :  Bell  &  Daldy. 
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Partly  with  the  view  of  assisting  parents,  guardians,  schoolmasters, 
and  students  intending  to  enter  their  names  at  the  University 
—  partly  also  for  the  benefit  of  undergraduates  themselves —  a 
very  complete  though  concise  volume  has  just  been  issued,  which 
leaves  little  or  nothing  to  he  desired.  For  lucid  arrangement  and 
a  rigid  adherence  to  what  is  practically  useful,  we  know  of  few 
manuals  that  could  compete  with  this  Student's  Guide.  The  list  of 
names,  of  the  joint,  authors  will  he  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
value  in  the  estimation  of  all  Cambridge  men,  and  several  of  these 
enjoy  a  reputation  extending  far  beyond  their  own  University. 
They  are :  —  Professors  Harold  Browne  (Divinity),  Abdy  (Law), 
and  Liveing  (Chemistry) ;  Dr.  Humphry,  of  the  Addenbrooke 
Hospital ;  together  with  Messrs.  Burn,  Campion,  Latham,  Mayor, 
Roby,  and  Seeley,  all  of  whom  have  had  more  or  less  experience 
either  as  Public  Examiners  or  Tutors  of  Colleges,  and  some  in  both 
capacities.  The  general  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  left  in  Mr. 
Seeley’s  hands,  who  will  have  done  much  towards  bespeaking 
public  confidence  in  the  book  by  the  following  sensible  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  preface :  — 

As  each  writer  is  responsible  and  alone  responsible  for  his  own  contri¬ 
bution,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  that  all  the  articles  should  be 
exactly  consistent  with  each  other  in  matters  of  opinion.  Scarcely  any 
disagreement  however  will  in  fact  be  found,  because  the  question  what  the 
University  might  be  or  ought  to  be  is  not  here  discussed,  while  on  the 
question  what  it  actually  is,  and  how  it  practically  works,  there  is  little  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  among  men  well  acquainted  with  it. 

About  one  half  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  seven  practical 
papers  on  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  four  Triposes,  or  Honour 
Examinations,  by  which  the  B.A.  degree  may  be  secured  — 
on  Legal  and  Medical  Studies  and  Degrees  —  and  on  the 
Theological  Examinations.  We  are  bound  to  say  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  these  papers  constitute  a  nearly  exhaustive  manual 
of  the  subjects  which  they  profess  to  treat.  Carefully 
avoiding  generalities,  the  writers  fully  and  distinctly  explain 
the  plan  and  the  conditions  of  each  examination,  not  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  as  it  is.  From  a  writer  of  Mr.  Campion’s  expe¬ 
rience,  describing  what  was,  until  quite  recently,  incomparably  the 
most  conspicuous  Cambridge  examination,  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  expected  some  more  detailed  remarks  on  the  Mathematical 
Tripos.  This  paper,  however,  though  short,  is  filled  with  useful 
suggestions,  and  a  careful  list  of  mathematical  books  and  tracts  is 
added  at  the  end.  Very  satisfactory  accoimts  of  the  two  new 
Triposes,  which  date  from  1851,  and  assign  honours  in  Moral  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  are  given  by  Mr.  Mayor  and  Professor  Liveing. 
A  student  aiming  at  a  first  class  in  Moral  Science  should  take  in 
three  at  least  out  of  the  seven  following  subjects  —  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Logic,  History  and  Political  Philosophy, 
Political  Economy,  General  Jurisprudence,  and  the  History  of 
Philosophy.  Natural  Philosophy  had  always,  to  a  limited  extent, 
entered  into  the  subject  matter  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  But 
various  causes  having  confined  the  branches  there  recognised  to 
Mechanics,  in  its  various  applications,  and  Optics,  the  Natural 
Sciences  Tripos  now  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
branches.  These  include  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany, 
and  Zoology  (with  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Animal  Physiology). 
Any  two  of  the  three  subdivisions  of  Zoology  count  as  one  subject; 
and  it  would  appear  that  eminent  distinction  in  any  one  branch  of 
the  five  specified,  with  an  adequate  minimum  of  information  in  the 
remainder,  may  secure  a  place  in  the  first  class.  If  we  compare  these 
papers  with  the  discouraging  account  recently  given  by  Professor 
Rogers  of  the  two  new  Schools  of  Modern  History  and  Natural 
Science,  in  Oxford,  it  may  be  gathered  that  Cambridge  has  framed 
her  new  requirements  more  wisely,  and  carried  them  out  more 
rigorously,  than  the  sister  university.  Looking  at  the  number  of 
candidates,  however,  the  new  Triposes  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
success ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  attract  larger  numbers  until  College 
Fellowships  begin  to  reward  the  highest  honours  in  these  as  in  the 
older  examinations. 

The  longest  and  ablest  of  these  Tripos  articles,  and  in  our 
opinion  considerably  the  best  paper  in  the  book,  is  Mr.  Burn’s 
account  of  the  Classical  Tripos.  The  relative  importance  of  this 
examination  has  been  now  for  some  time  on  the  increase.  In 
1824,  the  year  of  its  foundation,  the  candidates  were  only  one- 
fourth  as  numerous  as  those  for  mathematical  honours  in  the  same 
year.  From  that  date  to  the  partial  removal,  in  1850,  of  the  rule 
requiring  every  candidate  for  classical  honours  to  have  previously 
obtained  a  place  in  the  mathematical  list,  the  average  number  of 
names  annually  recorded  in  the  Classical  Tripos  was  only  29; 
from  1851  to  1857,  it  was  47  ;  and  from  1857,  when  this  exami¬ 
nation  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  to  1862,  the  average  increased  to  58.  Out  of  126  men 
who  obtained  places  in  the  first  class  from  1851  to  1859,  no  less 
than  83  were  elected  to  Fellowships.  Classical  studies,  it  thus 
appears,  have  for  some  time  been,  and  still  are,  in  an  improving 
condition  at  Cambridge;  and  Mr.  Burn’s  paper  is  that  of  a  man 
who  is  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  what  his  University  requires 
and  performs  in  the  wide  field  of  scholarship.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  paper  constitutes  a  complete  and  most  valuable 
method  of  classical  learning,  so  far  as  young  men  are  likely,  or  for 
the  most  part  able,  to  carry  it.  Some  notion  of  the  care  and  labour 
bestowed  on  its  preparation  may  be  given  by  the  fact  that  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  works — editions,  lexicons,  grammars, 
histories,  and  separate  treatises — are  mentioned  during  its  progress 
with  more  or  less  of  discriminating  remark.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  an 
uncommon  notion  among  Oxford  men  that  the  Classical  Tripos  re¬ 
quires  considerably  less  work  and  less  ability  for  its  highest  places 
than  the  first  class  in  litcrcc  hwnaniores.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Burn’s 


paper  will  probably  dispel  this  fancy ;  and  it  will  also  make  it 
pretty  clear  that,  in  order  to  get  among  the  first  four  or  five  in  the 
classical  first  class,  a  student  must  possess  the  same  degree  of 
solid  mental  power  which,  with  a  different  direction  of  early 
studies,  would  have  sufficed  to  place  him  among  the  first  four  or 
five  wranglers.  We  quote  the  following  excellent  remarks,  princi¬ 
pally  as  containing  some  clear  comparative  observations  on  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  method  :  — 

Nothing,  however,  should  be  so  much  guarded  against  as  hasty  and  per¬ 
functory  reading.  For  although  a  wide  range  of  study  will  in  many  cases 
enable  the  student  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  writers  more  fully, 
yet  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  demand  in  the  Classical  Tripos 
Examination  is  not  so  much  for  wide  knowledge  as  for  practical  skill  in 
handling  the  languages,  delicacy  of  taste  in  discerning  their  beauties,  and 
accuracy  in  translating.  It  is  here  that  the  chief  difference  between  the 
Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  system  of  Classical  examinations  lies.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  scholarship  is  encouraged  as  distinguished  from  learning.  The 
demand  is  for  skill  in  interpreting,  translating,  and  writing  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English.  Cambridge  thus  contents  herself  with  testing  the  ability  of 
her  students  by  the  power  with  which  they  can  wield  the  three  languages  in 
various  combinations.  Oxford,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  certain  books,  and  does  not  insist  so  strongly 
upon  the  possession  of  precise  scholarship.  The  peculiar  features  of  the 
Cambridge  system  are  probably  due  to  the  prevalence  of  mathematical 
studies  in  that  University,  and  the  sharply  defined  system  of  examinations 
introduced  by  them.  The  great  difficulty  of  making  any  examination  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  classical  writers  a  rigorously  exact  test  of  the  ability  of 
a  student  has  doubtless  been  the  chief  objection  to  such  examinations  at 
Cambridge,  where  the  custom  has  so  long  prevailed  of  determining  precisely 
not  only  the  class  in  which  each  candidate  should  be  placed,  but  the  exact 
place  in  that  class  he  should  occupy  with  respect  to  his  competitors.  Thus 
the  Cambridge  system  is  liable  to  the  error  of  assigning  too  much  weight  to 
mere  scholarship  and  skill  in  handling  language,  unaccompanied  with  solid 
and  systematic  knowledge,  while  the  Oxford  Examinations  are  apt  to  test 
the  powers  of  acquisition  of  detail  and  the  memory  too  exclusively,  to  the 
neglect  of  precise  scholarship  and  definite  clearness  of  conception.  It  may 
be  urged  with  truth  that  comprehensive  and  well-digested  learning  cannot 
be  expected  from  a  student  at  the  age  at  which  University  honours  are 
conferred,  and  that  therefore  the  best  educational  test  is  that  which  ensures  a 
sound  foundation  for  future  acquirements  to  rest  upon.  The  accurate  scholar 
always  has  the  power  of  acquiring  extensive  learning,  while  he  who  is  not  a 
good  scholar  can  never  attain  to  solid  learning. 

Professor  Abdy  regards  the  Cambridge  system,  in  reference  to 
law  studies,  as  being  both  practically  and  theoretically  sound.  Prac¬ 
tically,  a  first-class  man  in  the  Law  Honour  Examination  ought, 
he  thinks,  to  make  pretty  sure  of  a  studentship  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  after  attending  the  Readers’  Lectures.  And  yet  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  right,  theoretically,  in  regarding  it  as  the  prime  object, 
not  so  much  to  make  her  students  successful  advocates  or  prac¬ 
titioners,  as  valuable  servants  to  their  country  —  whether  “learned 
jurists,  or  legislators  free  from  the  narrow  trammels  of  a  mere 
professional  training,  or  constitutional  judges.”  This  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  language  used  by  Professor  Rogers,  in 
describing  the  Law  and  History  School  at  Oxford.  That  school, 
he  says,  is  one  of  mere  cram ;  the  law  exhibited  is  deplorable  ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  examination  rests  on  the  antiquities  of 
ITallam  and  the  “  learned  platitudes  of  Guizot.”  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  while  the  Cambridge  writers  abstain,  as  a  rule, 
from  critical  remarks  on  their  system,  Professor  Rogers’  Education 
in  Oxford  teems  with  passages  containing  the  severest  (and  not 
always,  perhaps,  the  fairest)  reflections  upon  the  status  quo  in  that 
U  niversity. 

Professor  Browne’s  paper  on  the  “Theological  Examinations  ”  is 
another  excellent  contribution  to  The  Student's  Guide,  possessing 
great  independent  value.  Dr.  Humphry  gives  a  minute  account 
of  the  steps  leading  to  medical  degrees.  Addenbrooke  Hospital 
affords,  in  many  respects,  superior  advantages  for  beginning 
clinical  studies  to  those  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  crowded 
metropolitan  schools. 

The  remaining  portions  of  this  book  consist,  first,  of  an  intro¬ 
duction,  perfectly  elementary,  and  assuming  no  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  University  matters.  This,  together  with  a  rather  feeble 
paper  on  the  “  Choice  of  a  College,”  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Seeley. 
Articles  on  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Local  Examinations, 
and  the  Diplomatic  Service  have  a  considerable  space  assigned 
them.  But  the  paper  which  will  most  surely  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parents  and  guardians  is  Mr.  Latham’s  comprehensive 
account  of  “  University  Expenses.”  The  following  comparative 
estimates,  taken  from  Mr.  Latham  for  Cambridge,  and  from 
Professor  Rogers  for  Oxford,  will  be  interesting.  The  caution- 
money  for  ordinary  students  is,  at  Cambridge  15/.,  at  Oxford  30^ 
The  average  cost  of  obtaining  a  degree,  including  fees  and  outfit, 
but  independent  of  annual  expenditure,  is  about  the  same  at 
both  Universities,  and  may  be  stated  at  between  45/.  and 
50 l.  The  average  annual  amount  of  College  bills  is  loot. 
at  Oxford,  got.  at  Cambridge.  An  undergraduate’s  annual 
expenses,  neither  stinted  nor  extravagant,  but  some  margin  being 
allowed,  will  be  at  Oxford  200 1.,  at  Cambridge  1 80/.  Parents  are 
strongly  advised  to  give  fixed  allowances ;  and  it  is  important  to 
know  that  no  one  can  be  presented  to  his  degree  while  bankruptcy 
proceedings  or  any  money  suits  are  pending  against  him. 

Looking  at  the  Honour  Lists,  we  find  that  only  1 1  £  in  the 
year,  taking  an  average  during  six  years,  and  including  Modera¬ 
tions,  gained  mathematical  firsts  at  Oxford.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Cambridge  list  of  wranglers  has 
exceeded  40.  The  total  number  of  first  classes  taken  during  the 
year  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  at  both  Universities,  and  to  range 
between  55  and  60.  The  large  annual  number  of  Moderation  firsts, 
averaging  26,  is  compensated  for  at  Cambridge  by  the  wranglers, 
and  by  a  small  excess  in  the  classical  first  class.  About  1 2  men 
annually  take  first  classes  in  the  final  classical  school  at  Oxford ; 
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while  the  average  number  of  the  classical  firsts  at  Cambridge  is 
now  about  15.  If  we  come  to  compare  the  totals  of  those 
who  take  honours  of  any  hind  at  the  final  examinations,  we  shall 
find  that  at  Cambridge  a  far  larger  number  of  candidates  present 
themselves  than  at  Oxford.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
men  who  go  from  the  lower  or  lower-middle  ranks  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  who  may  be  regarded  as  being  engaged  in  an  upward 
struggle  from  one  section  of  society  to  another,  for  the  most  part 
select  Cambridge.  To  these  students  any  class,  and  any  place  in  it, 
is  worth  getting,  and  they  doubtless  do  much  to  swell  the  crowded 
lists  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  especially  in  its  lower  half.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  Oxford,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet 
with  undergraduates  possessing  intelligence  and  capacity  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  a  moderate  class,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
decline  honours  altogether.  This  is  not  done,  in  the  sort  of  cases 
here  meant,  out  of  a  wish  to  indulge  tastes  at  variance  with 
reading  habits.  It  is  rather  due  to  a  preference  for  general  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  Oxford  life  over  the  special  training 
necessary  for  the  Class  Schools;  and  also  from  the  possession 
of  private  resources  entitling  the  possessor  to  indulge  such  a 
preference  if  he  pleases.  Both  these  classes  are,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sented  at  both  Universities ;  but  a  large  excess  of  the  former  will, 
we  believe,  be  found  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  latter  at  Oxford. 
The  papers  of  Mr.  Mayor  and  Professor  Abdy  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  wealthy  Cantab  dilettanti  might  find  the  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos  and  the  Law  Examinations  decidedly  worth  their 
attention.  Nothing  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said 
in  commendation  of  this  excellent  handbook.  It  reflects  no  little 
credit  on  the  University  to  which  it  supplies  an  unpretending  but 
complete  introduction. 


STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP  OF  ASIA.* 
iHE  third  of  Mr.  Stanford’s  series  of  Library  Maps,  that  of 
Asia,  which  has  just  been  published,  is  in  some  respects  a  still 
more  remarkable  production  than  its  predecessors.  We  noticed 
the  Europe  and  the  Australasia  of  this  enterprising  publisher  when 
they  first  appeared.  The  former  was  a  perfect  model  of  judicious 
selection  and  of  beautiful  delineation ;  the  latter,  with  equal  tech¬ 
nical  merits,  had  the  specialite  of  being  a  thorough  novelty 
in  chartography.  For  the  first  time  in  a  series  of  this  kind, 
Australasia  appeared  in  Mr.  Stanford’s  magnificent  map,  not  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Asiatic  continent,  but  as  a  separate  quarter  —  so 
to  say  —  of  the  globe.  After  some  delay,  wholly  unavoidable, 
when  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  considered,  Mr.  Stanford 
has  given  to  the  impatient  public  the  finest  map  of  Asia  which 
has  ever  been  constructed.  In  this  we  have  combined  the  pecu¬ 
liar  merits  of  the  former  maps  of  the  series.  The  perspicuity  and 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  delineation  of  the  better  known  parts  of 
the  Asiatic  continent  remind  us  of  the  Europe ;  while  the  mapping 
of  vast  regions  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  geographer  has  much 
of  that  charm  of  new  discovery  which  was  felt  so  keenly  in  the 
Australasia.  It  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  excellency  to  say 
that  this  map,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been  constructed  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  living  chartographers,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  of 
Edinburgh. 

Such  is  the  enormous  area  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  that  it  has 
been  foimd  necessary  to  employ  a  considerably  smaller  scale  than 
was  used  for  Europe  or  Australia.  Limited  to  the  normal  size  of 
the  series,  viz.  65  inches  by  58  for  every  map,  Mr.  Keith  John¬ 
ston  found  himself  able  to  lay  down  Europe  to  the  scale  of  fifty 
miles  to  the  inch.  Australasia,  embracing,  as  it  does,  numerous 
groups  of  islands  separated  by  vast  tracts  of  sea,  could  not  be 
brought  within  the  prescribed  size  except  by  the  reduction  of  the 
scale  to  64  miles  to  the  inch.  But  this  was  altogether  insufficient 
for  delineating  the  immense  extent  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The 
largest  scale  possible  was  that  of  1 1  o  miles  to  the  inch  ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  present  map  in  some  parts  is  almost  un¬ 
pleasantly  crowded.  The  only  drawback  to  this  series  of  maps  is 
this  difference  of  their  scales.  But  it  is  easier  to  point  this  out 
than  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Stanford  informs  us  in  his  prospectus  that  no  map  of  Asia, 
of  any  considerable  pretensions,  has  been  attempted  in  this  country 
since  Arrowsmith’s  in  1818.  And  he  adds  that  the  most  recent 
French  and  German  maps  of  Asia  “  belong  to  a  past  generation.” 
The  present  map  purports  to  be  constructed  from  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  documents  that  could  be  obtained,  and  to  embody  a  great 
amount  of  new  material's.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  geographer  as  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  this  is 
no. vain  boast,  in  spite  of  a  recent  assertion  of  the  Times  that  no 
existing  British  map  of  a  foreign  country  can  be  depended  upon 
for  even  approximate  accuracy. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  an  observer  in  the  present  map  is  the 
extent  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  scale  of  the  chartographic 
projection  is  such  that  the  vertical  line  which  bounds  the  map  on 
the  west  may  be  said  roughly  to  bisect  the  Adriatic  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  whence  it  traverses  the  Lake  of  Constance,  meets  the 
sea  at  Dunkirk,  and,  cutting  off  the  south-west  of  England 
diagonally,  j.ust  takes  in  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  Accordingly, 
the  whole  of  European  Prussia  is  contained  here,  as  well  as  the 
Asiatic  part  of  that  enormous  and  still  extending  Empire.  But 
Kussian  America  is  quite  excluded.  From  the  authentic  Russian 
surveys,  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  able  to  lay  down  correctly  much 
that  has  hitherto  been  only  guessed  at.  In  particular,  the  latest 
Kussian  acquisitions  on  the  banks  of  the  Amour  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
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Tartary  are  here  authoritatively  indicated;  and  the  whole  of 
Asiatic  Russia  is  marked  out  into  its  proper  political  divisions 
of  Provinces,  Governments,  Regions,  and  Districts.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  but  that  this  unwieldy  and  heterogeneous  Empire  will  be 
broken  up,  if  ever  these  boundless  Siberian  and  Tartarian  wastes 
become  the  abodes  of  settled  and  civilized  populations.  In  some 
distant  age,  the  Power  that  shall  hold  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tartary  may  possibly  contend  for  supremacy  in  the  Pacific 
with  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  of  British  Columbia.  Mean¬ 
time,  it  is  curious  to  observe  along  the  seaboard  how  the  Slavonic 
appellations  are  multiplying,  and,  in  many  cases,  superseding  the 
names  originally  given  by  British  navigators.  If  we  may  believe 
the  present  map,  the  whole  northern  coastline  of  Asia  has  been 
accurately  surveyed  and  laid  down,  including  Cape  Severo  (or  the 
North-East  Cape),  and  the  Liakov  Islands,  or  New  Siberia,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  We  observe  that  the  northern  limit  of  wood  is 
marked  along  the  marshy  wildernesses  of  the  Siberian  “  Tiefland.” 
With  these  exceptions,  the  features  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Northern  Asia  are  disregarded.  The  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas, 
the  mountain  lake  of  Baikal  (1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  oceau),  and  the  upland  desert  plateau  of  Gobi,  are  care¬ 
fully  delineated ;  and  the  Kirgis  Steppe — a  vast  region  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Caspian  eastwards  to  Lake  Balkhash — is 
laid  down  with  the  caravan-routes,  and  the  lines  of  wells  dug 
by  the  Russians.  All  these  geographical  novelties  are  borrowed 
from  the  most  recent  surveys  made  by  order  of  the  Russian 
Government.  So,  too,  a  large  portion  of  Persia  and  the  whole  western 
frontier  of  Affghanistan  have  been  “  rectified  ”  in  accordance  with 
the  observations  made  by  M.  Khanikoff’s  Scientific  Expedition  to 
Khorassan.  And  the  course  of  the  Amour  has  been  laid  down  by 
a  series  of  astronomical  observations  taken  by  Russian  officers 
which  have  been  connected  with  those  made  by  British  officers  on 
the  coast. 

We  turn  next  to  the  Chinese  Empire.  Here  Mr.  Johnston  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper,  and  the  depen¬ 
dencies  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet  and  lli,  with  their  sub¬ 
divisions.  In  spite  of  his  authority,  we  cannot  help  distrusting 
much  of  the  information  here  given  as  to  the  interior  of  China. 
The  seaboard  is  better  known ;  and  is  thickly  crowded  with  names. 
The  consular  ports,  of  course,  are  duly  marked ;  and  the  course  of 
the  Yang-tsi  River  is  traced  according  to  the  reports  of  the  latest 
travellers.  The  Japanese  islands  are  laid  dowm  with  great  accuracy. 
Lower  Cochin  China,  with  the  mouths  of  the  Cambodia,  and  the 
town  of  Saigon,  are  coloured  as  French  dependencies.  New  Cale¬ 
donia  is  not  included  in  the  map.  Pondicherry  and  Karical,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Ilindostan,  and  Mahe,  on  the  Malabar  seaboard, 
are  the  only  other  Asiatic  possessions  of  France.  The  Indian 
Archipelago  affords  matter,  as  one  studies  it,  for  endless  specula¬ 
tion.  Here  we  have  the  Spanish  islands  and  the  enormously 
extensive  Dutch  settlements.  The  latter  claim — if  we  may  judge 
from  Mr.  Johnston’s  colouring — about  four-fifths  of  Borneo 
itself.  Sarawak  is  marked  as  independent.  Hong-Kong,  Labuan, 
Singapore,  and  Penang  form  a  chain  of  British  settlements, 
leading-  up  from  China  to  our  Indian  Empire.  Here  we  tread  on 
firm  ground.  The  geography  of  the  peninsula  of  Ilindostan  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Surveyor- 
General’s  department  have  not  confined  their  useful  labours  to 
our  own  possessions.  The  north-west  frontier,  in  particular,  ha3 
been  recently  scientifically  determined.  It  is  great  praise  to  say 
that  British  India  is  very  satisfactorily  delineated,  in  spite  of 
the  comparatively  small  scale  rvlrich  alone  is  possible  in  a 
map  which  deals,  not  with  Ilindostan  alone,  but  with  the 
whole  continent.  But,  of  course,  it  does  not  compete  with  the 
fine  model-maps  of  our  Eastern  Empire  which  were  justly  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  Indian  Gallery  in  this  year’s  International  Exhibition. 
The  great  physical  model-map  in  that  collection,  by  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Martin,  which  showed  the  Himalayan  and  the  Cabool 
mountains  in  relief,  and  which  marked  the  river-basins,  &c.,  was 
most  instructive,1  as  showing  to  the  eye  the  natural  boundaries  of 
British  India,  and  explaining  the  instinctive  policy  of  its  governors 
in  extending  the  empire  to  those  limits.  Mr.  Johnston  distin¬ 
guishes  the  three  Presidencies ;  for  the  North-West  Provinces  are 
still  included  in  Bengal.  It  is  a  new  feature  to  mark  by  coloured 
lines  the  subdivisions  under  British  Lieutenant-Governors  and 
Commissioners ;  and  this  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  who 
have  relations  in  the  Indian  services.  We  observe,  also,  that  the 
territories  which  still  belong  to  native  princes  are  all  marked 
accordingly.  It  would  have  been  wrong  to  anticipate  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Indian  railways.  The  present  map  shows  them, 
however,  as  far  as  they  have  been  finished.  Thus  the  line  is 
represented  as  open  to  Patna.  Within  a  very  few  weeks,  we 
believe,  it  will  be  open  all  the  way  to  Delhi. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  British  India,  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Pamir  have  been  lately  surveyed  by  some  Russian  geographers ; 
and  the  results  obtained  by  them  have  been  connected  with  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wood’s  survey  of  the  Oxus  through  Bokhara  and  Tur¬ 
kestan,  and  with  the  recent  survey  of  the  Ilindoo  Kush  Mountains 
by  the  Surveyor-General’s  department.  We  presume  that  the 
labours  of  the  Schlagentweits  have  been  made  available  in  delinea¬ 
ting  the  Thibetan  frontiers.  We  observe  that  the  heights  of  the 
chief  mountains  of  the  Himalayan  chain  are  all  figured ;  and 
Mount  Everest  reigns  supreme,  with  its  more  than  29,000  feet. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  part  of  the  map  which  is  not  perfectly 
legible;  but  some  degree  of  confusion  is  inevitable  when  any 
names  are  mixed  up  with  the  contours  of  the  mountains. 

That  the  high  road  to  India  will  some  day  follow  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  after  a  careful  con- 
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sideration  of  the  map.  Meanwhile,  the  existing  route  through  the 
Red  Sea  will  he  traced  by  Indian  travellers  on  this  map  from 
Aden  and  Perim,  marked  as  British  possessions,  to  the  railroad 
which  connects  Suez  with  Alexandria.  Mr.  Johnston  does  not 
indicate  M.  Lesseps’  works  for  the  wild  scheme  of  cutting  the  Suez 
Canal,  In  other  words,  the  canal  is  not  yet  a  geographical  fact. 

_  How  small  the  scale  of  this  huge  map  really  is  will  he  best  appre¬ 
ciated  hy  an  attentive  examination  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  the 
geography  of  which  we  are,  most  of  us,  so  much  better  acquainted 
than  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  Asia.  It  has  hitherto  been 
next  to  impossible,  for  want  of  a  good  map,  to  form  a  just  geogra¬ 
phical  conception  of  the  Asiatic  continent  as  a  whole.  Thanks  to 
Mr.  Stanford,  and  the  eminent  cliartographer  whose  services  he  has 
employed,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  patronage  which  ha3  been  extended  to  the  former  maps  of 
this  series  will  be  given,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be  given,  to 
Mr.  Stanford’s  Map  of  Asia. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  , 

(  Second  Notice.') 

hardly  know  how  far  photographic  illustrations  are  likely 
to  become  general.  For  a  certain  class  of  books  they  are 
all  but  indispensable.  In  some  departments  of  archaeology,  as 
in  reproducing  MSS.  and  inscriptions,  and  in  medical  works, 
where  everything  depends  on  the  most  severe  and  minute  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy,  we  are  rather  surprised  that  the  resources  of  photo¬ 
graphy  have  not  been  more  largely  appealed  to.  As  it  is,  we  can 
Only  remember  a  few  books  which  have  been  published  with 
photographic  illustrations.  One  of  the  best,  because  most  valuable 
in  a  scientific  view,  was  Professor  Smyth’s  book  on  Teneriffe. 
Among  last  year’s  annuals,  one  on  the  scenery  of  the  Conway, 
with  very  good  stereoscopes,  was  published.  Among  this 
year’s  Christmas  Books,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Gracechurch  Street, 
has  published  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  with  thirteen  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Highland  scenery  by  Mr.  Ogle,  and  one,  Scott’s 
Tomb  at  Dryburgh,  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  last,  whic-h  is  clear  and 
sunny,  is,  we  think,  the  best.  The  landscapes,  wood  and  water, 
are  not  all  very  satisfactory.  u  Coilantogle’s  Ford  ”  and  “  Loch 
Achray”  are  the  best  and  clearest,  and  give  some  notion  of  air 
and  light,  as  well  as  of  foreground;  but  Ellen’s  Isle  is  terribly 
funereal.  Still  the  volume  is  an  extremely  handsome  one,  with  a 
cover  in  which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  becomes  mystic,  wonderful, 
and  missal-looking  to  an  extent  which  will  alarm  the  Scotch 
public.  On  other  accounts  we  welcome  the  book  :  for  we  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  days  before  Tennyson  was,  when  the 
youth  of  England  was  not  ashamed,  as  now,  to  have  read  and  to 
have  loved  Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  think  that  there  were  still  plain  folks  enough  to  say 
that  they  relished  Scott’s  swinging  ballad-style  —  a  style  really 
understood  by  the  people — even  in  the  presence  of  Tennyson, 
whom  every  boy  and  girl  must  admire  whether  they  understand  or 
not. 

Golden  Leaves  from  the  Works  of  the  Poets  and  Painters  (Griffin, 
Bohn,  &  Co.)  is  by  far  the  most  important  book  of  the  season, 
and,  in  at  least  one  respect,  may  be  set  down  as  about  the  very  best 
of  the  Christmas  books  which  have  yet  appeared  in  the  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  these  annual  Hires  de  luxe.  First  of  all,  it  is  edited  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  scientific  aim  in  literature.  Mr.  Bell,  himself  a  poet,  and 
whose  life  has  been  given  to  editing  and  commenting  on  the  British 
poets,  has  attempted  to  give  a  specimen  catalogue,  as  .it  were,  of 
the  sacred  tribe,  from  Chaucer  to  our  own  contemporaries.  Of 
course,  a  single  volume,  though  of  the  portly  dimensions  of  Golden 
Leaves,  cannot  pretend  to  rival  such  books  as  Southey’s  and 
Campbell’s  Specimens  ;  but  there  are  points  in  which  Mr.  Bell’s 
selection  is  much  to  be  preferred.  In  the  first  place,  he  selects 
according  to  scale,  and  everybody  remembers  how  disproportionate 
in  Southey’s  Specimens  the  whole  of  the  Faery  Queen  was  in 
comparison  with  a  single  song  of  Lovelace.  And  next,  Mr.  Bell 
has  evidently  spent  much  pains  in  settling  a  principle  of  selection. 
Campbell,  we  fear,  had  neither  literature  nor  patience  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  a  single  morning  and  a  pencil  might  have  done  as 
much  as  he  ever  did  in  thinking  over  what  to  take  and  what  to 
reject  from  the  British  poets.  Mr.  Bell’s  reading  has  been 
enormous,  and  his  taste  is  refined  and  discriminating;  and  the 
fulness  and  variety  of  the  banquet  is  very  charming.  Here 
are  none  of  the  old  stock  pieces  from  Enfield’s  Speaker,  or 
even  from  Mr.  Aris  Wilmott’s  many  Anthologies ;  but  Mr.  Bell 
has  read  for  himself  and  selected  for  himself.  Bishop  Corbett 
(we  name  the  contributors  at  random),  Sir  John  Suckling,  John 
Sterling,  Lyly,  Motherwell,  Bishop  (of  Merchant  Taylors’) 
Babington,  Shirley,  Herrick,  Canning,  Arthur  Clough,  Sir  William 
Blacks  Lone,  Matthew  Arnold — even  Mrs.  Aplira  Behn,  in  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  Horace,  which  is  spirited  enough  —  show  an  independent 
research,  which  would  alone  make  Mr.  Bell’s  volume  a  living  one 
in  English  literature.  But  it  has  another  claim  to  excellence. 
The  illustrations  are  really  works  of  art,  in  this  respect  reminding 
as  of  Mr.  Moxon’s  beautiful  edition  of  Rogers’s  Poems,  with 
Stothard’s  and  Turner’s  illustrations,  published  two  years  ago. 
We  may  as  well  say  it,  but  the  public  has  been,  or  by  this  time 
might  well  be,  saturated  with  Mr,  Birkett  Foster  and  his  clever 
workmen,  and  with  the  Brothers  Dalziel  and  their  abounding 
atelier.  We  do  not  disparage  their  admirable  woodcuts,  nor 
deny  their  remarkable  skill  in  English  landscape.  But  the 
world,  even  of  art,  has  its  limits,  and  as  everything  drawable 
has  been  drawn  and  cut  on  wood,  it  is  something  to  get 
back,  as  in  Golden  Leaves,  to  metal.  The  editor’s  object  .  is 
to  marry  the  sister  arts,  and  to  mate  the  very  best  poetry  with 


the  very  best  engraving.  Here  we  have  good  artistic  engravings, 
not  wood-cuttings,  on  solid  steel,  each  executed  and  printed  on 
the  page  from  artists  of  mark  —  such  as  Stothard,  Etty,  U wins, 
Roberts,  and  Howard.  These  have  not  been  ordered  by  the  lot, 
and  for  this  particular  publication,  as  a  mere  batch  of  the  usual 
woodcuts ;  but  well-known  works  of  art,  of  the  artist’s  own  choice, 
his  paintings  and  drawings  intended  for  another  purpose,  have  been 
selected  and  engraved.  The  original  illustrations  are  confined  to 
a  series  of  clever  bits  of  Thames  scenery,  accurate  as  well  as  pic¬ 
turesque,  contributed  by  Mr.  Radclyffe.  In  other  words,  this  volume 
does  credit  to  the  Aids  of  England,  as  well  as  to  a  judicious  pub¬ 
lisher’s  catering  for  the  taste  (and  often  lack  of  taste)  of  purchasers 
of  mere  Christmas  books,  in  which  a  gaudy  outside,  flashy  illus¬ 
trations,  and  gilt  leaves  stand  in  the  stead  of  more  substantial  merits. 
Not  that  Golden  Leaves  is  not  fine  enough.  The  crimson  and  gold 
of  the  cover  almost  detract  from  the  more  solid  gold  within ;  but 
the  rich  paper,  sumptuous  typography,  and  admirable  printing  of 
this  noble  volume  might  almost  recall  Dr.  Dibdin  from  that  para¬ 
dise  of  bibliography  where,  we  trust,  he  revels  in  the  creamy 
tomes  of  unique  vellum  copies  of  the  Sixteenthers,  among  which 
he  twaddled  and  prattled  while  on  earth. 

From  the  sumptuous  to  the  mechanical  we  plunge  with  a  heavy 
and  sudden  fall : — 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  arts  engross, 

Rise,  Honest  Muse,  and  sing  — 

Mr.’  De  La  Rue’B  very  practical  Red  Letter  Diaries  and  Memo¬ 
randum  Books,  which  are  all  that  the  most  utilitarian  could  require. 
Nor  are  they  without  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  that  science  in  which 
Mr.  De  La  Rue  is  no  mean  proficient ;  for  we  find  as  a  frontispiece  a 
curious  photograph  of  the  Comet  of  1858  contrasted  with  that  of 
1861,  wrhich  we  owe  to  the  publisher’s  well-known  scientific 
attainments.  Will  Mr.  De  La  Rue  pardon  us  for  thinking  that  his 
u  Red  Letter  ”  might  as  well  be  vermilion  as  carmine?  These 
Diaries  are  to  be  had  in  every  degree  of  size,  decoration,  ornament, 
and  sweet  scent.  Morocco,  Russia  and  gilt  leather,  all  are  devised 
to  suit  all  eyes  and  all  tastes.  The  only  monotony  is  that  they 
are  all  beautiful  and  all  useful. 

Diaries,  Almanacks,  Pocket  Books  —  their  name  is  Legion. 
They  seem  to  be  published  on  the  principle  of  suiting  every¬ 
body’s  idiosyncrasy,  to  use  a  long-tailed  polysyllable.  Clerical 
almanacks  for  the  Cleric,  Lawyers’  almanacks  for  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Sporting  almanacks  for  the  Turfite  and  City  clerks,  and — which 
is  the  oddest  of  all  classifications — joking  almanacks  for  the 
joker.  Among  them,  as  usual,  Punch's  Pocket-Book ,  a  compara¬ 
tively  extensive  and  elaborate  affair,  is  a  good  ordinary  pocket- 
book  with  all  that  belongs  to  a  pocket-book,  plus  an  amusing- 
frontispiece  and  sundry  tales  not  much  above,  or  much  below, 
the  mark  ;  while  Punch's  Almanack,  that  well-known  threepenny 
broadsheet  which  everybody  buys,  is  this  year  well  adorned  by  a 
large  woodcut,  by  Mr.  Leech,  of  the  doings  at  Biarritz,  which  we 
think  exhibits  more  thought  than  Frith’s  much  more  ambitious 
Ramsgate  Sands. 

Flower  and  Fruit  Decoration  (Harrison),  would  seem  hardly  to 
come  within  the  range  of  Christmas  Books-;  but  we  are  not  -aware 
of  any  book  which  would  be  a  more  useful  present  to  a  lady  who 
is  not  too  fine  to  look  to  the  decoration  of  her  own  house  and 
table.  Mr.  March,  the  author,  is,  we  believe,  Table  Decorator  at 
Court,  and  is  a  well-known  authority  on  this  subject.  Of  late 
years  the  Horticultural  Society  has  given  prizes  for  the  best 
arrangement  of  table  ornaments,  and  the  whole  matter  is  now 
pursued  as  an  almost  exact  science.  It  is  something  to  have  lived 
to  see  the  extinction  of  the  grim  epergne,  with  its  solid  mass 
of  faded  artificial  paper-flowers.  It  is  something  also  to  witness  the 
proscription  of  the  two  or  three  pots  of  growing  "plants  which  day 
after  day  used  to  appear  an  the  dinner-table.  There  is  hardly  a 
Bloomsbury  dinner  which  may  not  be  made  gay  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  shillings  on  the  cheap  and  elegant  luxuries  of  Mr.  Dobson’s 
glass  vases,  and  an  hour’s  study  of  Mr.  March’s  pretty  volume. 
This  is  a  complete  manual.  It  teaches  not  only  how  to  arrange  your 
flowers  when  you  have  got  them,  but  how  to  grow  them,  even 
under  difficulties  in  London  itself,  where  to  buy  them,  what  to 
give  for  them,  how  to  cultivate  them,  how  and  where  to  get  sand, 
and  clay,  and  moss,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  for  displaying  flowers 
on  the  table  and  in  the  balcony.  The  charm  of  these  table  deco¬ 
rations  is  in  their  simplicity  and  cheapness.  To  complete  our 
favourable  estimate  of  Sir.  March’s  book,  we  may  add  that  it  is 
almost  a  treatise  on  colour,  and  he  gives  some  veiy  valuable  hints 
for  planting  flower-beds,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  complementary 
and  contrasted  value  of  floral  tints. 

Mr.  Dalton  is  an  author  who  represents  a  very  popular  school 
among  young  readers,  and  he  carries  on  the  Robinson  Cmsoe  senti¬ 
ment,  which  will  never  lose  its  hold,  especially  on  the  English 
mind.  In  his  Nest  Hunters  (Hall  &  Co.)  he  takes  us  to  Java,  and 
in  the  tropical  luxury  of  its  scenery,  and  in  the  fierce  elements  of 
its  moral  as  well  as  material  life,  he  finds  ample  materials  for 
that  stirring  and  sparkling  incident  with  which  he  wields  the 
Aristotelian  conditions  of  tragedy,  those  of  exciting  pity  and  terror. 
There  is,  however,  a  thread  of  history  running  through  his  fiction, 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  local  costume  of  the  great  Indian  Islands ;  and  we  may 
findin  this  volume  information  on  the  manners  and  religion,  as  well 
as  the  natural  history,  of  Java,  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere. 

St.  Winifred' s,  or,  The  World  of  School  (Black)  is  a  regular 
school  novel  on  that  type  which  Torn  Brown's  School  Days  made 
so  popular.  Though  anonymous,  we  should  conjecture  it  to  be  by  Mr. 
Farrar,  the  author  of  Eric.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  vein 
of  fiction  has  not  been  sufficiently  worked  out.  There  is  a  danger 
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parallel  to  that  which  is  thought  to  he  incident  to  the  practice  of 
spiritual  direction,  in  this  ceaseless  anatomy  of  motive  and  con¬ 
stant  introspection,  when  held  up  as  the  model  of  boyish  life.  It 
is  contrary  to  nature  that  boys  should  be  such  severe  self- ana¬ 
tomists  ;  and  if  they  are  told  that  they  cannot  do  their  duty  in 
the  schoolroom  and  in  the  playyard  without  the  daily  recur¬ 
rence  of  difficult  and  moral  struggles,  there  is  a  chance  of  their 
becoming  unconscious  hypocrites.  It  is  easy  enough  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  drawling  solution  of  moral  problems  for  that  healthy 
and  living  sense  of  duty  which  ought  to  be  natural  to  a  boy, 
and  which  acts  spontaneously  without  ten  pages  of  doubt,  dis¬ 
quisition,  and  advice  from  one  of  the  monitors. 

Arthur  Merton :  a  Story  for  the  Young  (Hall),  is  by  Mrs.  Webb. 
It  appears  to  be  a  tale  of  a  grave  and  serious  character. 

A  Chat  with  the  Boys  (Jackson  &  Walford)  is  a  curious  little 
book.  It  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  Religious  Tract  with  the 
manner  of  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  Christmas  Stories.  If  anybody 
can  conjecture  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  the  Two  Buckets,  or  the  Power  of  Prayer, 
he  may  form  some  notion  of  what  is  at  any  rate  a  literary  novelty. 

Mr.  William  Howitt  is  a  veteran  writer  of  Boys’  Books  and  of 
a  great  many  other  books,  some  of  which,  such  as  his  works  on 
Spiritualism,  he  might  as  well  have  left  unwritten.  In  his  Boy's 
Country  Book  (Bennett)  there  is  a  good  deal  of  forced  and  arti¬ 
ficial  writing,  but  there  is  enough  of  real  country  scenery  and 
country  facts  to  interest  schoolboys,  especially  if  they  happen  to 
be  Cockneys. 

QHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  and 

LJ  METALLURGY. 

Preeident. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  John  Brown,  Esq. 

The  Master  Cutler. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wharncliffe. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  K.IL,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.L.  anti  E.,  M.R.T.A, 

Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mimes. 

John  Percy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 

William  Fairbairn,  Esq.,C.E.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

Warrington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

Director. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School ;  late  FeUow  and.  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  Hail,  Cambridge. 

Professors. 

Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  and  Geology— James  Allen,  Ph.  D.,F.C.S.,  of  the  Universities  of  Giessen 
and  Berlin. 

Engineering  and  Mining — J.  Thompson,  C.E. 

Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Applied  Mechanics— Rev .  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  afford  a  complete  sciemtific  and 
practical  education  to  students  who  are  destined  to  become  civil,  mechanical,  or  mining  engi¬ 
neers,  or  manufacturers  of  any  kind.  Its  object  is  thoroughly  to  discipline  the  students  in  the 
principles  of  those  Sciences  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  Engineer,  Metallurgist,  or  Manu¬ 
facturer  depend.  . 

The  education  will  be  given  by  means  of  Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures,  by  Catechetical 
Class  Instruction,  by  Practical  Teaching  in  the  Laboratory  and  Drawing  Room,  and  occasiom- 
ally  by  Field  Excursions. 

The  School  of  Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  will  be  conducted  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Sheffield  Collegiate  School.  The  two  Institutions,  although  both  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  are,  however,  entirely 
distinct. 

A  detailed  Prospectus,  containing  Syllabuses  of  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures,  and  all  other 
information,  arrangements  for  boarding,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Director. 
The  School  will  open  in  the  First  Week  in  February,  1863. 

VACATION  TUITION  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

▼  Direct  Commissions,  University  of  London,  &c.  Examinations.— Candidates  desirous  to 
obtain  extra  INSTRUCTION  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  above,  will  find  in  daily  attendance 
First-rate  Masters  in  the  Highest  Mathematics  and  Classics,  German,  French,  Italian,  Geome¬ 
trical  or  Drawing,  Natural  and  Experimental  Science,  at  the  Civil  Service  and  Military 
College— Principal  A.  D.  SPRANGE,  M.A — 12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

XYYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park, 

-*--L  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey.  — Physician,  Dr.  E.  W.  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  The 
TURKISH  BATH  on  the  premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  medical  direction.  Consultations  in 
London  at  the  City  Turkish  and  Hydropathic  Baths,  5  South  Street,  Finsbury,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  between  1  and  4. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ^ - 

•ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sole  Lessees— 
On  Monday,  December  29,  and  Tuesday.  SO,  to  commence  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  Acts  of  THE 
BOHEMIAN  GIRL.  Every  Evening,  the  Grand  Comic  Pantomime  entitled  HARLEQUIN 
BEAUTY  and  THE  BEAST,  or  the  GNOME  QUEEN  and  the  GOOD  FAIRY.  The  Grand 
Transformation  Scene  by  W.  Calcott.  A  Morning  Performance  of  the  Pantomime  every 
Wednesday  at  Two  o’clock.  Children  under  12  half-price.  Doors  open  at  half-past  Six, 
commence  at  Seven.  Box  Office  open  daily.  No  Charge  for  Booking. 

(CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS,  Every  Night  at  Eight,  and 

Wednesday  Afternoon  at  Three,  in  St.  James's  Hall.  Proprietor,  W.  P.  COLLINS. 
Stalls,  3s. i  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Tickets  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street,  and  at 
Austin’s.  28  Piccadilly. 

SUPERIOR  CHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus 

Copies  of  “  De  Tocqueville’s  Life,”  Smiles’  “  Lives  of  the  Engineers,”  Stanley’s  “  Eastern 
Church,  Motley's  “United  Netherlands,"  “Lord  Cranborne’s  Essays,"  "Mrs.  Delany’s 
Life,”  “Autobiography  of  Cornelia  Knight,”  and  many  other  Superior  Books  are  now  on  Sale 
at  very  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  gratis. 

Boll’s  Library,  19  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

TAR.  COLENSO.  —  Now  Publishing,  an  Album  Portrait,  just 

taken  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company.  Sent  post-free  for 
18  stamps.  ...  {  j  •:  J 

54  Cheapside  and  110  Regent  Street.  ■  \  y  v  > 

“READING  GIRL.” 

“  SLEEP  OF  SORROW.” 

“  DAPHNE.” 

“  TINTED  VENUS.” 

ALBUM  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  above  Four  Gems  of  Exhi- 

-4- k-  bition  Statuary,  post-free  for  48  stamps.  ••  a  >  y-  «| 

STEREOGRAPHS  of  the  same,  72  stamps.  ‘  ’’  ‘  i  J 

London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company  (Sole  Photographers  to  the  Exhibition,', 

54  Cheapside  and  110  Regent  Street. 

Catalogues  sent.  Post  Office  Orders  to  George  Swan  Nottaoe. 

jVTR.  EDMUND  YATES’S  INVITATIONS  to  EVENING 

-*-*-*-  PARTIES  and  the  SEA-SIDE  will  be  issued  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  EVERY 
EVENING  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight  o’clock.  Mr.  HAROLD  POWER  will  be  one  of  the 
party.  A  Morning  Performance  on  Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is. 
The  Box  Office  is  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five  o’clock. 

SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— Winter 

Exhibition  of  Sketches  and  Studies  by  the  Members.  Now  open,  at  their  Gallery 

5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

JOS.  J.  JENKINS.  Secretary. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  and  all  the  other  LONDON 

NEWSPAPERS,  supplied  in  Town,  and  punctually  despatched  by  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Mails  to  all  parts  of  tlie  World.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and 
Country  Newspapers. 

WILLIAM  DAWSON  &  SONS,  NEWSVENDORS,  &c. 

74  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  Established  1809. 

TV/TR.  JOHN  LEECH’S  GALLERY  of  SKETCHES  in  OIL, 

from  Subjects  in  “PUNCH,”  with  several  new  Pictures  not  hitherto  exhibited, 
is  open  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Dusk,  illuminated  with  gas,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  near  the 
Bank.  Admission.  One  Shilling. 

"TU'NGRAVING  on  WOOD. — B.  J.  Malden  begs  to  announce 

■ *  that  he  continues  to  execute  every  description  of  DRAWING  and  ENGRAVING  on 
WOOD,  for  Publishers,  &c.»  to  whom  he  is  prepared  to  give  Estimates — 5  Chichester  Place, 
King’s  Cros3,  W.C. 

REDFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  EAST,  taken  during 

the  tour  in  which,  by  command,  he  accompanied  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Mediterranean,  Athens,  &c.  Exhibiting  by 
permission,  and  names  of  subscribers  received  at  the  German  Gallery,  108  New  Bond  Street, 
daily  from  Ten  till  Dusk.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. 

AUTHORS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  and  PUBLIC  COMPANIES, 

requiring  the  services  of  a  competent  PRINTER,  possessing  founts  of  all  the  newest  and 
best  Types,  or  a  PUBLISHER,  who  offers  peculiarly  advantageous  terms,  nre  respectfully 
referred  to  T.  F.  A.  Day,  Printer  and  Publisher,  13  Carey  Street,  and  3  New  Court,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  W.C. 

Newspapers  and  Magazines  contracted  for,  and  Estimates  forwarded  for  Printing  of  any  kind. 

T\TOTICE.  —  A  Discount  of  2d.  in  the  Shilling  taken  off  the 

-*■  '  Published  Price  of  all  New  Books.  Libraries  Purchased  and  Books  Exchanged. 
ITarrtsov,  Bookseller,  59  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 

rPO  PUBLISHERS.  —  A  Gentleman  of  Capital  is  desirous  of 

embarking  in  the  PUBLISHING  B  USINESS,  either  ns  PARTNER  or  by  PURCHASE 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z„  Mr.  Lindley,  Advertisement  Contractor,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ' 

"PARTNERSHIP.  —  To  Publishers.  —  A  Gentleman  of  good 

education  and  business  aptitude,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Publishing  and 
Book  Trades,  wishes  to  enter  some  established  House,  where  his  services  and  capital  might  be 
made  available.  The  highest  references.  —  Address,  Alpha,  “Publishers’  Circular"  Office 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

TURTLE.—  McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA.  —  Superior  quality, 

-®-  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  unsurpassed.  Real  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  6d_; 
pints,  5s.  6d.;  half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound.  Sold  by  leading  Oil 
and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale  Chemists,  and  others. 

J.  McCALL  &  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  IIOUNDSDITCH,  N.E. 

***  Prize  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Provisions  without  over-cooking,  whereby 
freshness  and  flavour  is  retained. 

QEVEN  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  PREFERENCE  STOCK 

^  of  the  DEMERARA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 
Applications  for  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Stock  may  be  sent  to  CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq., 
Colonial  Commissioner,  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  &  Cave,  62 
Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

QCHOOL  SHIP.  —  The  Thames  Marine  Officers’  Training  Ship 

^  “  WORCESTER,”  moored  off  Blackwall,  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  London  Ship¬ 
owners,  Merchants,  end  Captains. 

Chairman.— RICHARD  GREEN,  Esq.,  Blackwall,  E. 

Respectable  BOYS,  irom  the  ages  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  intended  for  the  sea,  are  RECEIVED 
on  board.  Great  care  is  taken  to  impart  to  them  a  thorough  sound  English  education, 
embracing  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  mechanics,  steam-engine, 
marine  surveying,  and  chart  drawing.  Nautical  instruction  is  given  by  an  able  commander 
and  his  officers,  and  all  boys  are  exercised  in  the  duties  of  a  first-class  ship.  French  is  taught 
to  all.  Terms  of  admission,  35  guineas  per  annum.'  Forms  and  prospectuses  can  be  had  on 
application  to  No.  19,  London  Street,  E.C. 

-  *  W.  M.  BULLIVANT,  Hon.  Sec. 

Studies  resumed  Monday,  January  19, 1863. 

TIE.  IIASSALL,  as  well  as  the  “  LANCET  ”  Newspaper, 

-A-e  report  highly  of  the  merits  of  “  Waters’  Quinine  Wine.”  Manufactured  by  ROBERT 
WATERS,  2  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Ware¬ 
housemen,  and  others,  at  30s.  a  dozen. 

Wholesale  Agent,  E.  Lewis  Sc  Co.,  Worcester. 

A  T  CHRISTMAS  many  SUFFER  from  INDIGESTION,  and 

require  some  little  assistance.  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  stimulate  the  digestive  organs 
and  remove,  without  the  slightest  pain,  uneasy  or  nauseous  sensations, so  familiar  to  those  who 
have  indulged  a  little  too  freely  in  good  Christmas  fare. 

Parr’s  Life  Pill*  may  be  obtained  of  any  Medicine  Vendor,  in  boxes,  Is.  ljd.;  2s.  9d. ;  and  in 
Family  Packets,  11s.  each. 

"M"  AUTICAL  EDUCATION.  — SCHOOL  FRIGATE 

“CONWAY,”  LIVERPOOL — The  NEXT  SESSION  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  January  31, 1863. 

The  “  Conway,”  moored  in  the  River  Mersey,  is  designed  to  train  and  educate,  at  the  most 
moderate  cost,  boys  intended  for  officers  in  the  Merchant  Navy. 

The  course  of  two  years  in  the  “Conway”  is  reckoned,  by  a  special  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  one  year  at  sea;  thus  the  pupils  save  a  year  in  passing  their  examinations  to  be 
officers,  and  require  to  be  at  sea  only  three,  instead  of  four  years,  before  doing  so. 

Terms  of  Admission,  Thirty-five  Guineas  per  Annum. 

For  the  other  advantages  of  the  Institution,  detailed  particulars,  and  Forms  of  Application, 
apply  to  The  Commander,  the  Conway,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead  ;”  or  to  the  Secretary,  B.  J. 
Thomson,  Esq.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool. 

jV/TORE  CURES  of  COUGHS,  COLDS,  and  HOARSENESS, 

k’-1-  by  DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  — From  Messrs.  Fergyson  &  Son, 
Auctioneers,  Leek,  November  21,  1862— “  Sir,  the  beneficial  effects  we  have  derived  from  your 
Pulmonic  Wafers  make  us  feel  it  a  duty  to  offer  you  our  gratuitous  testimony  to  their  superiority 
over  any  other  remedy  we  have  ever  tried  for  colds,  coughs,  and  hoarseness,  so  peculiarly  trouble¬ 
some  to  our  profession.”  They  hare  a  pleasant  taste.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d., 
and  1  Is.  per  box. 

TT  EATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. —What  Diseases  are 

-*-k_  more  Fatal  in  their  consequences  than  neglected  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throats,  or 
Lungular  Affections  ?  The  first  and  best  remedy  is  KEATTN  G’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  1  Id..  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.  each,  by  THOMAS  KEATING,  79 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.  Retail  by  all  Druggists,  &c.,  in  the  World. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

TWO  CAMBRIDGE  MEN,  experienced  in  Tuition,  receive 

.  ,  TWELVE  PUPILS,  who  are  reading  for  the  above,  and  prepare  them  thoroughly  and 
quicklv.  Terms  Morierate — M.A.,  6  Aneell  Terrace.  Brixtnn,  S. 

CIIERWOOD’S  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  Sixpence  a  Box,  are  recom- 

mended  as  being  second  only  to  “Price’s  Patent  Child’s.”— Belmont,  Vauxhall. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

The  Jurors  of  Class  2  have  awarded  a  PRIZE  MEDAL  for  the  Superiority  of  the 
GLENFIELD  STARCH, 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  Sec. 

'THE  PRIVATE  CHAPLAIN  to  a  NOBLEMAN  will  have 

VACANCIES  for  TWO  PUPILS  after  Christmas — For  particulars,  address  Rev.  A.  B.. 
Lathorn  Park,  Orinsk irk. 

AN  M.A.  of  OXFORD  wishes  to  receive  DAILY  PUPILS 

his  Chambers  in  a  central  part  of  London,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools,  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  References  :  Rev.  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.D.,  lute  Head  Master  of  Rugby  •  and  Rev. 
G.G.  Bradley,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College,  Wilts.-For  terms,  &c.,  address 
L.  P.  A,  caie  of  Messrs.  Ilatchard,  Booksellers,  Piccadilly. 

TEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.  —  Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  &  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their  GUM- 
COLOURED  ENAMFLLED  BASE  for  Artificial  Teeth,  &c.,  specially  commended  at  the 
Intern ational  Exhibition,  Class  17,  No.  3,556.  Single  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets  from  Five  Guineas. 
Consultation  free.  For  the  successful  result  and  efficacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8  St.  Peter’s 

Terrace,  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W.  Principal—  The  Rev.  James  Jos.  Frea,  M.A. 
The  Hilary  Term  for  Candidates  for  both  First  and  Further  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  5th  January  1863.  For  Prospectuses,  Sec.,  apply  to  the  Principal. 

QIR  JAMES  MURRAY’S  PATENT  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

^  CORDIAL  CAMPHOR,  and  LEMON  SYRUP.  Bottles  now  double  the  size  and  effect. 
At  nil  the  chief  Druggists,  and  the  Works,  104  Strand,  London ;  with  Dispensing  Jars  and 
!  Books. 

December  27,  1862.] 
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DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  83  Coclispur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
33  COCKSPUR  STREET.  CHARING  CROSS  (corner  of  Spring  Gardens'),  London. 


£35 

23 

26 


K’URNITURE  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the 

„  _  ..  Kingdom. 

Drawmg-room  Suites,  complete . 

Dining-room  Suites,  complete . 

Bed-room  Suites,  complete . . 

_ _ Warranted  First-Class. 

T„  p-  &  s.  BEYFUS,  144  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

_ Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. _ 

XJEAL  and  SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

.  A  Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  List  of  prices  and 
sizes  sent  tree  by  post.  Ileal  and  Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding,  also  sent  post  free,  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. _ 

TDENCILS,  Black  Lead,  and  Coloured  Chalks. — A.  W.  Faber’s 

Polygrade  Lead  Pencils,  sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Artists’  Colourmen.  Sole  Agents: 
IIeintzmann  &  Rpchussen,  9  Friday  Street,  London,  E.C. _ _ 

THE  JURY  of  CLASS  30,  of  the  INTERNATIONA®. 

„  EXHIBITION  1862.  in  awarding  to  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  Tucker’s  Patent, 
SOMNIER  PUCKER,  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or  Honourable  Mention  given  to 
Deddmg  0f  any  description,  say  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014:  — 

l'he  Pompier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” . “a  com- 

Dination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  &  SONS,  Finsbury,  London.  E.C. _ 

"DRESSING  cases,  travelling  dressing  bags, 

DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES,  JEWEL  CASES,  MOUNTED  and  OR¬ 
MOLU  SUITES  for  the  WRITING  TABLE,  Inkstands,  Railway  Companions,  Luncheon 
Baskets,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  a  splendid  assortment  from  5s.  to  10  guineas;  ALBUMS 
for  CHESTS  and  MONOGRAMS  ;  CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAITS  of  the  ROYAL 
1 AMILY  and  distinguished  persons  of  all  nations,  single  portraits,  Is.  6d.  each  :  and  a  choice 
variety  of  useful  ELEGANCIES  suitable  for  PRESENTS,  at 

HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON.  W.  Catalogues  post  free. 

TJ  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  KNICKER- 

•  BOCKER  DRESS  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN,  also  the  Eton  and  Harrow  Suits, 

are  kept  ready  in  all  sizes  for  immediate  use _ 114, 116, 118,  120  Regent  Street  ;  22  Cornhill, 

London  ;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester.  _ 

TT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  are  kept  ready  in  all  sizes  for  immediate  use,  moderate 
charges  being  strictly  observed — 114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London  ;  and 
10  St.  Ann’s  Square.  Manchester.  _ 

]  j  J.  &  D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  PALETOTS  and 

*  other  OVERCOATS  for  Gentlemen  ore  ready  for  inspection  or  immediate  use,  the 
best  at  moderate  prices.  NegligtS  Suits,  Two  Guineas.  Sixteen  Shilling  Trousers,  all  wool,  in 
the  new  winter  patterns — H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  W. ;  22  Cornhill,  E.C., 
London  ;  and  10  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

pRIZE"MEDAL  to  THRESHER  &  GLENNY  for  very  fine 

and  superior  Flannel  Shirts,  India  Tweed  Suits,  and  India  Gauze  Waistcoats.  Lists  of 
Prices  on  application  to 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY,  General  Outfitters,  152  Strand. 


It  < 


AL  SEAL  SKIN  CLOAKS.  — A 

Cloaks  in  all  sizes,  made  of  the  very  finest  skins  of  the  Seal,  at  Moderate  Prices. 
_ IlOWELL,  JAMES,  &  CO.,  5,  7,  and  9  Regent  Street. 


large  Assortment 


of 


TVUTCII  BULBS. — The  following  First  Class  Collection,  for 

present  Planting,  sent  safety  packed  for  i\ ;  half,  10s.:_20  finest  Hyacinths,  by  name,  12 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  G  paper  white,  12  double  white,  12  Pheasant  Eye  do.,  K  Jonquils,  24 
Double  Van  Thol  Tulips,  12  single  do.,  12  double  early,  12  late  do.,  6  Fire  King,  G  Tourne  Sol, 
100  Crocus,  20  Napoleon  do.,  extra  fine  yellow,  20  mixed  Anemones,  12scarlet  do.,  50  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  12  carmine  do.,  18  Iris,  6  Gladiolus,  50  Snowdrops,  2  Japan  Lilies. 

P.  O.  orders  to  H.  Ai.bxanpfr,  Kender  Street,  New  Cross.  S.E. _ 

TfOREIGN  WINES,  LIQUEURS,  &c.  at  Moderate  Prices. 

The  attention  of  GENTLEMEN  and  FAMILIES  is  respectfully  invited  to  our  PRICES. 
Ports,  in  wood,  20s.,  24s.  ;  Matured,  28s.,  36s.,  and  42s.  per  doz. 

Ports,  Old,  in  bottle,  36s.,  42s.,  48s.,  54s.,  60s.  to  90s.  per  doz. 

Sherry,  21s.,  24s.,  26s.,  28s.,  32s.,  36s.,  42s.,  48s.,  54s.,  60s.,  per  doz. 

Bcaujolais,  20s.  to  28s.  per  doz.  Beaune,  36s.  to  4bs.  per  doz. 

Rousillon,  21b.  to  25s.  per  doz. 

Vin  Ordinaire,  15s.  Medoc,  21s.  St.  Julien,  &c.,  30s.  to  36s.  per  doz. 

Larose,  Leoville,  Margaux,  Lafitte,  Latour,  at  proportionate  rates. 

Piccardin,  Chablis,  Grave,  Sauterne,  Chateau  Y quern. 

Champagne,  Sparkling  Hermitage,  St.  Peray,  and  Chateau  Grillet. 

Detailed  Pi  ice  List  of  Wines,  Liqueurs,  Brandies, &c.,  on  application  to 

Arthur,  Cooper  &  Co.,  11  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

F.xtabKxhpg  low. 

OYAL  VICTORIA  SHERRY,  27s.  per  Dozen. 

(THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE.) 

SPLENDID  OLD  PORT  (Ten  Years  in  the  Wood),  37s.  per  Dozen. 

’Epcmay  Champagne .  34s.  per  Dozen.  I  Beaujoiais .  2Gs,  per  Dozen. 

St.  Julian  Claret..  18s. ,20s., and  24b.  „  |  Cognac  Brandy . 48s.  and  5Gs.  „ 

Bottles  awl  Packages  included  -Six  Dozen  Carriage  Paid.  Terms,  Cash  or  Reference. 
EUROPEAN  AND  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY,  122  Pall  Mall,  London. 

WM.  REID  TIPPING,  Manager. 


VERY  FINE  OLD  PORTS.  —  Offley’s,  40s. 

V Impeiiftl  Wine  Company.  314  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Cockburn’s,  42s. 


T  IGHT  WiNES.  —  Hock,  Moselle,  Beaujolais,  direct  from 

-Li  Growers _ Imperial  Wine  Company,  314  Oxford  Street,  W. _ 


TV  IN  AII  AN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— This 

-J-*-  celebrated  old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the 
agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or  wholesale  at  8  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Ot»serve  the  real  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork  branded  “Ivinahan’s  LL  Whisky.” _ 

HORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  in  Packets,  the  Leaf  not  covered 

with  Colour.  Importing  Tea  without  colour  on  the  leaf  prevents  the  Chinese  passing  off 
inferior  leaves  as  in  tire  usual  kinds.  Horniman’s  Tea  is  uncoloured,  therefore,  always  good 
alike.  Sold  hy  2,280  Agents.  _ 

GAUGE.— LEA  &  PER  R  INS’ 

O  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Cuosse  &  Blackwell  ;  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL  PICKLE,  CURRY, 
or  MULLIGATAWNY  PASTE, 

•Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all  Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. _ 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

T  I  G  H  T-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

I  J  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 

remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING, 

AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  kind. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  JOSEPH  OLLIFFE,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris. 

“  I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  De  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  beneficial  and  salutary  effects. 

Dr.  LETTTEBY,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. 

“  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil 
has  great  therapeutic  power ;  and  from  my  investigations,  I  have  no  doubt  or  its  being  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  article.”  _ 

Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  Ss.Cd.; 
Pints,  46.  9(1.;  Quarts,  9s.  ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  Ins  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  de  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

sole  consignees: 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability , as  follows  :  — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

13  Table  Forks..., . . 

1 

13 

0 

o 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

1 2  Tea  Spoons  . 

0 

16 

0 

i 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

1*0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

6 

c 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

0 

] 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

o 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . . . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

9  19 

9 

13  10 

3 

14  19 

f> 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

/SUTLER Y  -warranted.  —  The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

AN  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  arc  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

35-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

s.  d. 

12  6 

s.  d. 

10  0 

s.  d. 

4  3 

3j-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles . 

15  0 

11  6 

4  3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles . 

18  0 

14  0 

4  6 

4-inch  t  ine  Ivory  Handles  . 

24  0 

17  0 

7  3 

4-inch  Finest  Alrican  Ivory  Handles . 

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules . 

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto.  Carved  Handles,  Silver  Ferules . 

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  . 

25  0 

19  0 

7  6 

Silver  Handies,  of  any  Pattern  . 

84  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bonb  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
per  Dozbn. 

White  Bone  Handles  . 

11  0 

8  6 

2  6 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21  0 

17  0 

4  6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders . 

17  0 

14  0 

4  0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Riveted  Handles . 

13  0 

9  0 

3  0 

s 


The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  incases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

TYISII  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherchi  patleri  s,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six ;  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
the  set  of  six  :  elegant  modern  patten  s,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  silver  pluted  handles,  £3  11s.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  elect1,  o-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s. ;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ;  electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations  of  his  il limited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimneypieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
nt  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1 
Newman’s  Mews. 

T  A  I  N  E  D  GLASS  WINDOWS 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

(Prize  Medal  — International  Exhibition,  1862.) 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  with  TREATISE,  Post-free,  2s.  6d. 
WORKS — 24  CARDINGTON  STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  N.W, 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  &  FISHER,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL 
FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue,  upou  application.— Show  Rooms,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

(CHANDELIERS  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 

Candelabra  Lamps  and  Ornaments,  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

OSLER,  45  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Established  1807. 

GSLER’S  GLASS  CHXN  DELIERS! 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles.  Glass  Dinner  Services,  for 
Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur* 
nishing  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON  —  Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  —  Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
_ Established  1807. _ 

T^NGLISH  CONCERTINA,  48  KEYS,  £2  2a.;  Mahogany, 

^  Screwed  Notes.  Other  qualities,  £3  3s.  to  £21.  Anglo-German,  £1  11s.  6d;  Mahogany, 
20  Keys,  Screwed  Notes.  Others  to  £2  Catalogues  free. 

_ JONES  &  SON,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

TVTEW  YEAR’S  PRESENTATION  ARTICLES,  to  he  really 

^  acceptable,  should  be  useful  in  their  adaptation, novel  in  their  manufacture,  elegant  and 
pleasing  in  design,  good  in  quality,  and  yet  economical  in  cost.  Ah  these  conditions  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  multifarious  productions  displayed  by  Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN,  in  their  Show¬ 
rooms,  4  Leadenhall  Street,  and  112  Regent  Street,  London,  and  comprise  objects  from  one 
shilling  to  five  hundred  guineas  each:— Photographic  Albums,  Inkstands  of  every  description, 
Tea  Chests  and  Caddies,  Work-boxes,  Coses  of  Scent  Bottles,  Writing  Desks  in  wood,  leather, 
and  papier  mache,  Smelling  Bottles,  Carriage  Bags,  Reticules,  Playing-card  Boxes,  Dressing 
Cases  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Travelling  Dressing  Bags  (fitted),  Despatch  Boxes,  Chessmen, 
Envelope  Cases  and  Blotting  Books,  Letter  Weighers,  Cases  of  Instruments,  Razors  in  cases, 
Backgammon  and  Chess  Boards,  Bagatelle  Tables,  Carte  de  Visite  Portraits,  Pocket  Books 
with  and  without  instruments.  Card  Cases  in  mother-o’-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  silver,  and  leather. 
Needles  in  cases,  &c.  Catalogues  post-free  on  application.— 112  Regent  Street,  and  4  Leadenhall 
Street,  London. _ 

r I1  ABLE  KNIVES  and  ELECTRO-PLATED  SPOONS  and 

-L  FORKS  for  CHRISTMAS  USE,  at  Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S,  4  Leadenhall  Street, 
and  112  Regent  Street,  London _ Catalogues  post-free. 

T  >  AGATELLE  TABLES  for  CHRISTMAS  AMUSEMENT^ 

all  sizes  and  prices,  at  Messrs.  MECIII  &  BAZIN’S,  4  Leadenhall  Street,  and  112  Regent 
Street,  London. — Catalogues  post-free. _ __ _ 

OPERA-CONCERTS,  &c. 

rpiIE  MALVERN  GLASS  —  (BURROW’S)  —  a  Brilliant 

Achromatic,  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

A  noble  Lord  says:  “  I  used  them  in  the  Cathedral  during  the  late  Worcester  Music  Meeting, 
and  they  brought  all  the  I’erformers  vividly  betore  me.  This  speaks  volumes  for  their  ctiieac) , 
placed  as  I  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Central  Aisle." 

Price  3  to  6  Guineas,  in  neat  Cases.  Forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post  Oifico  Order  to 
W.  &  J.  BURROW,  GREAT  MALVERN, 
l.ondon  Agents: 

WALES  &  M’CULLOCH,  32  I.udgate  Street,  and  5G  Cheapside,  E.C. 
_ West  Ewn _ B.  ARNOLD,  72  Baker  Street,  W. _ _ __ 

GAUSAGE  and  MINCING  MACHINE.— The  Guinea  one  of 

U?  Burgess  &  Key ’s  is  the  best  —  it  is  simple,  easily  cleaned,  and  quicker  in  operation  than 
any  other.  BURGESS  &  KEY,  Makers,  95  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 
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metropolitan  life  assurance  society, 

AT-!.  3  PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Established  1835. 


Directors. 


Daniel  Burges,  jun. ,  Esq. ,  Bristol. 
Peter  Cator,  E6q. 

James  Dawson,  Esq. 

Francis  J.  Delafosse,  Esq. 

Francis  Fox,  Esq. 

George  Harker,  Esq. 

Frazer  B.  Henslww,  Esq. 

Henry  Kebbel,  Esq. 

"William  J.  Lescher,  Esq. 


James  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  M.P.,  Chatsworth. 
Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  Darlington. 
Henry  Sturt,  Esq. 

J.  Ingram  Travers,  Esq. 

Joseph  Underwood,  Esq. 

George  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Richard  S.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


Ex-Directors  (by  rotation). 

Richard  Fry,  Esq.,  Liverpool.  I  William  Grant,  Esq.,  Portsmouth, 

George  Pearce,  Esq. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSURING  WITH  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Economical  management,  no  paid  agents  being  employed,  and  no  commission  allowed. 

The  application  of  the  whole  of  the  profits  to  the  reduction  of  the  premiums  of  Members  of 
five  years’  standing  or  upwards. 

The  guarantee  of  an  accumulated  fund  exceeding . .  £950,000 

A  gross  annual  income  exceeding .  150,000 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  claims,  without  a  single  instance  of 

dispute .  700,000 

And  has  returned  to  Members  in  reduction  of  their  annual  premiums  .  .  .  550,000 

The  sums  assured  by  existing  policies  exceed .  3,300,000 

For  the  year  ending  April  4,  1863,  an  abatement  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent. 

Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Annual  Accounts,  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

Dec.  1, 1862.  HENRY  MARSHAL,  Actuary. 


nnilE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  AND  LIFE  ASSUR- 

ANCE  SOCIETY, 

Head  Office  — No.  9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH, 

IS  THE 

LARGEST  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Resources  : 


The  Realised  Fund  in  Possession  exceeds . . . . . .....£3,800,000 

The  Annual  Revenue  exceeds . . . .  £440,000 


BONUS  FOR  1862. 

Secured  by  effecting  Assurances  on  or  before  Decembers,  1862. 

The  amount  of  advantage  secured  by  effecting  Assurances  before  December  31  may  be 
indicated  thus  Assuming  that  the  next  Bonus,  to  be  declared  in  1866,  will  be  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  declared  at  1859,  a  Policy  for  £1000  will  receive  the  following 

ADDITIONAL  BONUS. 

If  effected  on  or  before  December  31, 1862 . £81  5  0 

H  effected  after  December  31,  1862  .  65  0  o 

Probable  Additional  Bonus  on  Policies  issued  on  or  before  December 

31,1862 . . £16  5  0 


SAMUEL  RALEIGH,  Manager. 

J.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

London. 

Central  Agent.  —  Hugh  McKean,  4  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  Comhill. 

Local  Agents — Major  R.  S.  Ridge,  49  Pall  Mall;  Benton  Seeley,  Islington  Green;  Robertson 
&  White,  Accountants,  2  Moorgate  Street,  Bank  of  England. 


J  ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  for  Fire,  Life, 

and  Marine  Assurances.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.  Offices,  No.  7  Royal 
Exchange,  and  7  Pall  Mall. 


London  and  Lancashire  fire  and  life 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

FIRE  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.  LIFE  CAPITAL,  £100,000. 

With  Power  to  Increase. 

Chief  Office -73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Chairman— F.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Discount  Co.,  London. 

Chairmen  {Fire—  Mr.  Alderman  Dakin  (Messrs.  Dakin  Brothers),  London. 
Deputy  Chairmen  {Liye_  j.  H  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Temple,  London. 

The  two  Companies  are  established  under  different  deeds,  and  with  separate  capital;  the 
advantage,  therefore,  of  keeping  the  capital  of  each  Company  distinct  is  secured,  whilst  mutual 
benefit  will  be  obtained  by  a  unity'  of  interest,  and  by  the  great  saving  of  expense  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  business  of  the  two  Companies  being  conducted  in  the  same  offices,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  the  same  management,  and  by  the  same  machinery  of  agents.  — 

Every  description  of  HOME  and  FOREIGN  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  business  transacted  at 
MODERATE  RATES. 

FOREIGN  RESIDENCE  an C  TRAVELLING.  — Liberal  conditions,  see  Prospectus. 
LOANS  GRANTED  on  PERSONAL  SECURITY. 

BONUSES  GIVEN  to  FIRE  POLICY  HOLDERS. 

Phomptness  and  Liberality  in  the  Settlement  of  Claims. 

COMMISSION  Allowed  to  Agents  and  others  introducing  business. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


Established  a.d.  1844. 

(TJ.REAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

A-*  SOCIETY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  25  &  26  Vic.  cap.  74. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  DICKSON,  Esq.,  Chancellor  House,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Chairman . 

THOMAS  R.  DAVISON,  Esq.,  2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  Deputy  Chairman. 

This  Society  is  established  on  the  tried  and  approved  principle  of  Mutual  Assurance.  The 
funds  are  accumulated  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  members,  under  their  own  immediate 
superintendence  and  control.  The  profits  are  divided  annually. 

101  Cheapside,  E.C.  C.  L.  LAWSON,  Secretary. 


LAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Invested  Assets,  £5,000,000.  Annual  Income,  £495,000. 

Profits  divided  every  fifth  year. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  allotted  to  the  Assured. 

The  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  at  the  five  Divisions  of  Profit  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
amount  to  £3,500,000. 

Policies  on  the  Participating  Scale  of  Premiums  effected  on  or  before  December  31  of  the 
present  year,  will  share  in  the  next  Division  of  Profits,  which  Mull  be  made  up  to  December  31, 
1864. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  for  effecting  Assurances,  apply  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Society’s 
Office,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

October,  1862.  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-1-  No.  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C _ INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 


Thomas  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 
Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  Wm.  Cottam,  Esq. 


JAMES  GORDON  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Chaii~man. 
HENRY  DAVIDSON,  Esq., Deputy -Chan-man. 


George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Samuel  Iiibbert,  Esq. 

Tlios.  Newman  Hunt,  Esq. 


Frederick  Pattison,Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


PROFITS _ Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  jrear. 

The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

BONUS.— The  Decennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  before  January  4,  1842,  vary  from 
£7&  to  £16  15s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  according  to  their  respective  dates. 

The  Quinquennial  Additions  made  to  Policies  issued  after  January  4,  1842,  vary  in  like 
manner  from  £28  17s.  to  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  Liberal  Allowance  is  made  on  the  Surrender  of  a  Policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

LOANS.  — The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards  on  the  security  of  policies 
effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate 
value. 

Insurances  without  Participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  as  above  ;  at  the  Branch 
Office,  16  Pall  Mall ;  or  of  the  Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


A.D.  1720. 

~ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

w  (Established  by  Charter  of  his  Majesty  George  the  First.) 


FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices,  Royal  Exchange, London:  Branch  Office,  29  Pall  Mall. 


OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 
GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Sub- Governor. 
Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart .,  Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley.Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Drnce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Iiibbert.  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 


WilmotHolland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Soltau,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Medical  Referee— Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


NOTICE _ The  usual  fifteen  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling  due  at 

Christmas  will  expire  on  January  9. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  maybe  effected  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 
terms. 

In  the  Life  Department,  assurances  are  granted  with  participation  in  Profits,  or,  at  lower 
Premiums,  without  such  participation. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus,  on  British  Policies,  has  averaged  nearly  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  sum  assured.  . 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  persons  who  preferred 
that  form  of  Bonus. 

The  divisions  of  Profit  take  place  every  five  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £15,000  may  be  insured  on  one  life. 

This  Corporation  affords  to  the  Assured  — 

Liberal  participation  in  Profits,— with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies, — with  the  guarantee  of 
a  large  invested  Capital  Stock. 

The  advantages  of  model  n  practice.— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

t  Royal  Exchange,  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1857,  whereby  each  Shareholder’s  liability  is 
specially  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  Subscriptions). 

Guaranteed  8  per  cent,  by  the  British  Government  upon  Completion  and  Working  of  the  Cable. 

£600,000,  in  120,000  Shares  of  £5  each. 

Deposit  on  Allotment,  £1  per  Share. 

Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  STUART  WORTLEY,  Upper  Sheen  House,  Mortlake,  Surrey, 
Chairman. 

CURTIS  M.  LAMPSON,  Esq.  (Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.), 64  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 
London,  Vice-Chairman. 

GEORGE  PEABODY,  Esq.  22  Old  Broad  Street,  London  (Messrs.  George  Peabody  &  Co.) 

FRANCIS  LE  BRETON,  Esq.,  21  Sussex  Place,  Regent’s  Park. 

JOHN  PENDER,  Esq.  M.P., Manchester  (Director  of  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Tele¬ 
graph  Company). 

JOHN  W.  BRETT,  Esq,,  2  Hanover  Square,  London  (Vic 2-Chairman  of  the  Submarine 
'Telegraph  Company). 

EDWARD  MOON,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.,  M.P. ,65  Lombard  Street,  London  (Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney, 
&  Co.) 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  Esq.,  Liverpool  (Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley,  &  Co.) 

EDWARD  CROPPER,  Esq.,  Swaylands,  near  Penshurst  (Director  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  and  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company). 

Captain  A.  T.  HAMILTON,  12  Bolton  Row,  Piccadilly. 

G.  P.  BIDDER,  Esq.,  24  Great  George  Street,  Westminster  (Director  of  the  Electric  and 
International  Telegraph  Company,  and  late  President  ofthe  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers). 

Honorary  Director. 

W.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  late  Official  Director  on  this  Board  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  oflnland  Revenue. 

Electrician  and  Engineer. 

CROMWELL  F.  VARLE Y, Esq. 

Consulting  Committee. 

WILLIAM  F  AIRBAIRN,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  British  Association. 

JOSEPH  WHITWORTH,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  WHEATS  TONE.  F.R.S. 

Professor  W.  THOMSON,  F.R.S.,  of  Glasgow. 

Secretary.— GEORGE  SAWARD,  Esq. 

Bankers — BANK  of  ENGLAND. 

Sokcftors.— FRESHFIELDS  and  NEWMAN. 

Offiees,  22  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 

The  Directors  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  scientific  and  practical 
facilities  which  now  exist  for  testing,  submerging,  and  working  long  deep-sea  cables. 

Four  hundred  messages  were  sent  through  the  Cable  in  1858.  Of  these  two  messages  alone  to 
general  commanding  officers  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  countermanding  a  previous  order  for 
the  embarkation  of  troops  to  India,  saved  the  British  Government  £50,000.  Another  message 
assured  anxious  friends  in  England,  on  the  collision  of  the  Europa  and  Arabia,  off  New¬ 
foundland,  ofthe  safety  ofthe  lives  of  the  passengers  and  the  vessels. 

The  Directors  have  determined  to  place  this  undertaking  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  by  issuing  the  preference  stock  in  shares  of  .'>  each,  £1  per  share  payable  on  allot¬ 
ment.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  shares  has  already  been  taken  up  by  the  original  share¬ 
holders,  and  the  Board  now  confidently  invite  the  public  to  subscribe  the  remainder. 

The  shares  are  specially  guaranteed  8  per  cent,  per  annum  by  the  British  Government  on  the 
success  ofthe  Cable. 

The  surplus  profits  of  the  Company  remaining  after  the  Government  guarantee  of  8  per  cent, 
has  been  paid  on  the  new  capital,  and  4  per  cent,  on  the  old  capital,  will  be  divided  pro  rata 
between  them  both,  providing  also  for  a  reserve  fund. 

Subscribers  are  thus  secured  their  first  8  per  cent.,  irrespective  of  any  contingency,  except  a 
loss  ot  the  Cable;  and  will  participate  equally  in  the  surplus  profit  that  maybe  expected  to 
accrue  from  a  line  so  peculiarly  situated  as  that  ofthe  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  connecting 
as  it  does,  by  its  sole  medium,  the  two  vast  networks  of  Aerial  and  Submarine  Telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  of  Europe  and  America. 

Messrs.  Glass,  Elliot,  &  Co.,  the  eminent  contractors,  offer  to  subscribe  and  pay  up  in  cash  the 
sum  ot  £25,000;  and  if  selected  to  manufacture  the  Cable,  they  will  allow  this  Company  to  pay 
weekly  for  the  materials  used  and  labour  employed  about  the  making  and  laying  of  it,  charging 
no  profit  thereon,  and  nothing  for  the  use  of  their  works  and  machinery,  nor  for  their  personal 
services  during  the  progress  ot  the  manufacture,  nor  until  the  Cable  is  completely  successful. 
When,  however,  the  Cable  has  been  properly  laid  and  efficiently  worked  during  one  month,  the 
first  instalment  of  piofit  is  to  be  paid.  This  profit  is  to  consist  of  Atlantic  Telegraph  Shares, 
credited  as  fully  paid  up  to  the  value  altogether  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  actual  cost— the  shares 
being  divided  into  12  equal  instalments,  and  deliverable  to  the  contractors  by  one  instalment 
per  monih. 

This  Company  possesses  the  exclusive  right  of  landing  telegraphs  on  the  entire  Atlantic  coast 
of  Labrador,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  State  of 
Maine;  also  agreements  with  the  entire  telegraphic  system  of  America,  undertaking  for  the 
latter  to  connect  exclusively  with  this  Company,  and  covenanting  in  some  instances  to  re i urn. 
each  week  in  cash,  as  a  discount  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Atlantic  Company ,  40  per  cent, 
of  the  charges  received  by  them  for  messages  over  their  lines  to  or  from  the  Cable.  A  calculation 
has  been  prepared,  and  may  be  had  at  the  office,  showing  ti  e  pecuniary  result  if  the  traffic  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Cable  at  work  at  a  very  moderate  rate  for  a  period  in  each  year  equal  to 
an  average  of  175  whole  days,  rather  less  than  half  of  the  year.  They  would  additionally  remark, 
tnat  owing  to  the  difference  in  longitude  between  Europe  and  America,  the  Cable  must 
necessarily  be  open  day  and  night. 

As  regards  the  speed  of  working  that  may  be  expected,  scientific  men  agree,  one  and  all,  in 
stating  that  twelve  words  per  minute,  as  a  minimum,  can  be  telegraphed  through  a  properCable 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland. 

Now,  even  reducing  this  minimum  basis  by  nearly  20  per  cent.;  taking  the  new  capital  at 
£600,000  and  the  old  capital  at  £462,860;  allowing,  moreover,  only  16  hours  per  day  for  each  day’s 
work,  and  300  of  such  working  clays  per  annum,  the  revenue  at  2s.  6d.  per  word  (the  tariff 
authorized  by  Government),  after  paying  18  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  new  capital,  and  14  per 
cent,  on  the  old  capital,  will  leave  upwards  of  £240,000  per  annum  balance  for  formation  of  a 
reserved  fund,  being  practically  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  an  additional  liue  of  cable  out  of 
profits  every  two  or  three  years. 

No  allotment  will  be  made  or  deposit  demanded  until  at  least  £300,000  have  been  applied  for. 
Nor  will  any  liability  be  incurred  by  the  new  sub  cribers  on  account  of  preliminary  or  any  other 
expenses,  unless  that  amount  be  reached  If  sufficient  capital  beyond  the  £300,000  be  not 
ultimately  raised,  the  deposits  will  be  returned,  loss  a  small  charge  for  expenses,  at  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  the  next  General  Meeting  ofthe  Shareholders. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses,  and  Forms  of  Application,  as  also  applications  for  Shares,  may 
be  made  to  Mr.  George  Saward,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  22  Old  Broad  Street, 
London. 

By  Order,  GEO.  SAW  ART),  Secretary. 

22  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 


T  ONDON,  BRIGHTON,  and  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY.— 

1 ■  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock.— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
for  the  ISSUE  at  par  of  the  remainder  of  the  Company’s  perpetual  FOUR  per  CENT.  DEBEN¬ 
TURE  STOCK,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Company  without  payment  ot  stamp  duty  or 
other  expense. 

This  Stock  will  have  the  same  priority  as  the  present  Mortgage  Debt. 

The  fixed  dividend  will  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  money  is  paid  to  the  Company’s, 
credit,  and  half-yearly  interest  to  June  30  and  December  31  in  each  year  will  be  transmitted  by 
warrants  payable  on  those  duys  respectively. 

Forms  of  application  for  any  amount  of  Stoek  (not  being  fractions  of  a  pound)  maybe  obtained, 
from  the  undersigned. 

London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus.  FREDERICK  SLIGHT,  Secretary . 


(CHARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

CHINA. 

Head  Office— 20  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Paid-up  capital,  £644,000. 

With  agencies  and  branches  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and 

Shanghai. 

The  Corporation  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  above-named  places,  issue 
letters  of  credit,  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Indian  Government  and  other  securities, 
and  receive  deposits  at  interest,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  known  on  application. 
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SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

^Established  in  1831. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament; 

HEAD  OFFICE— 26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  SCOTT  IS II  EQUITABLE  is  a  purely  Mutual  Society.  The  Members  arc  expressly 
exempted  from  personal  responsibility  for  any  Claims  against  the  Society,  and  the  whole  Profits 
belong  to  them. 

Since  the  Society  was  established,  upwards  of  £1,300,000  have  been  paid  to  the  Representatives 
of  deceased  members.  The  total  Additions  made  to  Policies  amount  to  £1,307,080. 

■p  •  .  POSITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AT  FIRST  MARCH  1362. 

Existing  Assurances,  including  Bonus  Additions  . . . .  ,-f  5  719  OOG 

Accumulated  Fund,  invested  in  Landed  Securities,  Government  Stock,  and  other 

eligible  Investments  . . ...  pi  qaq 

Annual  Revenue  .  *  £^03,798 

^orwiIofrtLtiJTj^°!1/v<£p0rt  (1.8G2)»  prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  had  at  the  Head  Oflice  or  Agencies  of  the  Society.  J 

’GEORGE  TODD,  Manager. 

Edinburgh,  December  1862.  ”WM.  FINLAY,  Secretary. 

OFFICE  IN  LONDON,  26  POULTRY,  E.C. 
_ _ _  ARCHD.  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 

T'HE  ANGLO-PORTUGUESE  BANK,  Limited.  Incorporated 

under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  with  Limited  Liability. 

CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  STERLING,  in  20,000  Shares  of  £60  each. 

_  .  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  application,  and  £2  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

Future  Calls  not  to  exceed  £5  per  Share,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  'Two  Months. 

It  is  not  intended  to  call  up  more  than  £25  per  Share. 

Directors , 

JOSE  MARQUES  BRAGA,  Esq.  (Vice-Consul  for  Brazil1), Liverpool. 

JOHN  CHAPMAN,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London). 

rv  enjMP  iron  n a..,.,  oao..  o _  T___  . 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MANGLES,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet 
Company). 

ROBERT  RUSSELL  NO  TM  AN ,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  of  Portugal). 
GEORGE  BARNARD  TOWNSEND,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  ctf 
Portugal). 

FRANCIS  MORROGn  WALSH,  Esq.  (late  of  Messrs.  Morrogh  Walsh  &  Co.,  Lisbon),  11 
Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park. 

Hankers. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  JOHNSTON,  FARQUHAR,  &  LEECH,  G5  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Brolccrs. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  &  C.  W.  MORICE,  *1  Wamford  Court,  E.C. 

Secret  art/. 

JOHN  BEATON,  Eso. 

Tembokaiiy  Offices— 27  CORNHXLL,  E.C. 

Although  few  countries  present  a  more  eligible  field  for  the  establishment  Of  a  sound  system 
of  Joint-Stock  Banking  than  Portugal,  it  lias  hitherto  been  nearly  destitute  of  this  advantage. 
The  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  its  lurther  development  bv  the  opening  of  its 
Railways, Tenders  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Portugal,  whilst  it  will  afford  a  legitimate  source  of  profit  on  the  Capital  invested  for  that 
purpose. 

The  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal  (the  only  one  in  Lisbon)  are  of  a  very  restricted 
nature,  nlibrding  none  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  the  English  Joint-Stock  Banking  system, 
notwithstanding  which  its  Shares  command  a  I’remium  of  XI I  10s.  per  Share. 

In  Qporto  three  local  Banks  have  been  established  within  the  last  few  years,  and  arc  all  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  their  Spares  commanding  the  following  Premiums:— 

1.  The  COMMERCIAL  BANK,  Capital  £4*1, '444  (all  paid  up),  amount  of  Share  £44, 

present  price  1 13  Premium. 

2.  The  OPORTO  MERCANTILE  BANK,  Capital  £333,333  (all  paid  up),  amount  of 

Share  £44,  present  price  £13  Premium. 

3.  The  UNION  OF  OPORTO  BANK  (very  recently  established),  Capital  .  144,444, 

amount  of  Share  £22,  paid  up  £18  as.,  pre>  ent  price  14  Premium. 

In  addition  to  an  extensive  and  profitable  business  between  Portugal  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  Lisbon,  and  the  Provinces,  large  transactions  constantly  take  place  in  the 
negotiation  of  paper  from  the  Brazils,  in  which  country  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  establish 
Branches. 

The  Anglo-Portuguese  Bank  will  undertake  all  legitimate  Banking  Business,  including  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  receiving  Deposits,  and  keeping  Cash  Accounts, 
granting  Letters  of  Credit,  Discounting  Bills  and  other  convertible  Securities,  and  the  issuing 
of  Circular  Notes,  payable  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Portugal. 

8hotild  it  be  deemed  ndiisahle,  application  will  be  made  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege 
of  issuing  Notes  in  tbe  Provinces  to  the  amount  of  the  nominal  Capital  of  the  Bonk. 

The  seat  of  Management  of  the  Bank  will  be  in  London,  and  a  Committee  will  be  formed  at 
Lisbon,  chosen  from  the  mercantile  community  of  that  City.  It  is  also  intended  to  open 
Branches  at  the  principal  Towns  in  the  Country,  when  rendered  more  accessible  by  the  system 
of  Railways  now  rapidly  pr  grossing  in  Portugal. 

An  experienced  Ma  nger  will  be  dispatched  from  this  Country,  as  soon  as  the  Company  are 
prepared  to  commence  operations. 

This  undertaking  has  been  projected  at  the  instance  of  several  influential  persons  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  the  Country,  and  on  the  assurances  of  general 
support  which  have  been  given  from  many  quarters. 

The  preliminary  expenses  will  be  strictly  confined  to  the  actual  disbursements  attending  the 
formation  of  a  Company. 

Prospectuses,  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares,  may  be  Obtained  from  the  Brokers,  or  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Temporary  Offices  of  the  Company. 


No. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Bank,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  the  sum  of  £ 
being  a  Deposit  of  £1  per  Share  on  Shares  in  the  above  Company,  I  hereby 

request  that  you  will  allot  me  that  number, _  and  I  agree  to  accept  such  Shares,  or  any 
less  number  you  may  allot  me,  and  agree  to  sign  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company 
when  required. 

Name  m  full. 

Residence. 

Date. 


rriHE  GREAT  LAXEY  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited.— 

J-  The  Directors  having  stated  in  their  Prospectus  that  they  will  receive  applications  for 
Shares  up  to  the  1st  January  next,  will  fuirly  allot  the  Shares  among  the  various  applicants. 
Prospectuses,  with  Forms  of  Application,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications,  no  further  detailed  Prospectuses  will  be 
advertised1. 


“  Good  words  are  worth  much  and  cost  little'.”— Herbert. 


Sixpence  Monthly,  profusely  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  Millais,  Holman 
Hunt,  Tcnniel,  Keene,  Walker,  Pettie,  and  others, 

/U^-OOD  WORDS:  a  Magazine  for  all  the  Week,  Edited  by 

AX  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains. 


Contents  of  the  January  Part,  published  on  Decemrer  23. 

1.  THE  MONKS  AND  THE  HEATHEN.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  Illustrated 

by  John  Pettie. 

2.  TnE  PARABLES,  Read  in  the  Light  of  the  Present  Day :— Chapter  I.  The  Parable  of 

the  Leaven.  By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Millais. 

3.  CHARITIES  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST.  By  William  Fleming  Stotbnson. 

4.  THE  WIDOW’S  MITE:  a  Christmas  Tale.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

3.  THE  CURE  OF  OVER-ANXIETY.  By  the  Editor. 

G.  A  PASTORAL.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

7  A  VISIT  TO  MONTENEGRO.  By -Laurence  Olipiiant. 

5.  CONCERNING  THINGS  WHICH  CANNOT  GO  ON.  By  A.  K.  n.  B. 

9.  MEDITATIONS  IN  ADVENT.  By  Henry  Alpord,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

10.  ABOUT  VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES.  By  Sir  John  Herechel. 

11.  GOLDEN  WORDS.  By  Adelaide  Ann  Proctor. 

12.  ON  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AGE.  By  Sir  David  Brewster. 

13.  ESSAYS  FOR  SUNDAY  READING.  By  John  Caird.  D.D.  Chapter  I.  Conversion  in 

Primitive  and  in  Modern  Times. 

14.  ST.  ELMO.  By  Isa  Craio.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  naughton. 

lb.  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  HIGHLAND  PARISH.  Chapter  I.  By  the  Editor. 

London :  Str  ah  an  &  Co.,  32  Ludgate  Hill. 


AT OW  READY,  and  may  be  bad  on  application  at  BOOTH’S 

-L\  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W.,  a  List  of  New  Year  Presents  of  Albums, 
Scrap  Books,  Fancy  Stationery,  Children's  Books,  &c. _ 


/CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  — Just  Issued  — Being  a  Third 

VV  Selection  from  the  Stock  of  RICHARD  SIMPSON,  containing  all  recent  additions. 
Amongst  them  are  many  curious  anil  of  uncommon  occurrence,  offered  at  tempting  prices  to  the 
most  economical  Collector.  Lists  of  New  Purchases  Monthly.  Book-buyers  wishing  to  ensure 
their  punctual  delivery  (free)  for  the  ensuing  year  cun  do  so  by  iorwarding  Twelve  Stomps— 
Books  Purchased.  10  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


GLEIG  AND  BRIALMONT’S  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Just  published,  8vo.  with  numerous  Plans  and  Maps,  and  a  Portrait,  engraved,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Graves,  from  a  Drawing  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R  A.,  Cloth,  15s. 

T  IFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON,  partly  from  the 

-A  -I  French  of  M.  Brialmont,  partly  from  Original  Documents.  By  theRev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  H.M.  Forces.  New  Edition,  condensed  into 
1  vol. 


“  Mr.  Gleig  has  written  the  life  of  our 
greatest  hero  as  it  has  not  been  written  yet. 
He  has  made  good  use  of  materials  which  for 
completeness  and  accurate  detail  have  per¬ 
haps  no  parallel.  French  and  English 


authors  alike  have  contributed  to  his  re¬ 
sources,  and  he  has  filled  in  the  outline  of 
the  hero’s  ;portrait  with  a  minuteness  of 
drawing  and  a  vivid  colouring  which  are 
entirely  satisfactory.”— <Sa  tttrday  Meview. 


London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co..  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


MARSHMAN’S  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  HAVELOCK. 

1  vol.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  13s.  6d. 

lyjTEMOIRS  of  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  HAVE- 

J-vJL  LOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Mahshman.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 

revised. 


“  These  fresh  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Have¬ 
lock  are  written  by  one  of  his  wife's  family 
with  an  affectionate  admiration  which  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  share.  We  obtain  from 
them  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  hero  ;  and  as  the  religious  tone  of  the 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


writer’s  mind  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
which  characterized  Havelock  himself,  the 
Memoirs  are  in  every  respect  the  betterforthe 
point  of  view  from  which  they  have  been 
written.”— JSxamiticr. 


Just  published,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  9s.  (id. 

L  L  I  C  E :  a  TALE.  By  L.  N.  Oomyn. 


“  An  unpretending  tale  of  the  domestic 
and  religious  type,  possessing  very  consider¬ 
able  merits.  Its  characters  and  incidents, 
whilst  strictly  revolving  round  the  home  circle, 
are  drawn  with  skill  and  felicity ;  it  has 
throughout  a  moral  interest  of  a  high  order  ; 


it  has  a  warmth  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  reader; 
its  teachings  are  effectively  yet  unobtrusively 
suggested.  We  cordially  recommend  it  for 
family  reading.”-^0j(ar</tan. 


London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co,,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Seventh  Edition,  revised,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Amy  Herbert,”  “  Gertrude,”  the  “  Experience  of  Life,”  &c. 

London:  Longman,  Gkeen,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill.  


NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND’S  ESSAYS. 

Second  Edition, revised,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

TTSSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  Subjects  contributed  to 

_S— A  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D,, 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  &c. ;  Follow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ■,  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Second  Edition, revised. 

_ London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co„  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

Square  fcp.  Svo.  appropriately  bound,  10s.  6d. 

jY/T AXIMS  and  PRECEPTS  of  the  SAVIOUR:  being  a 

-ItJ-  Selection  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  Precepts  contained  in  .the  Four 
Gospels.  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  style,  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys. 

London:  Longman.  Grefn,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING  SERIES  OF  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE’S 
“  VICISSITUDES  OF  FAMILIES.” 

May  now  be  had,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Gd. 

V7ICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES  :  Essays  and  Narratives 

V  illustrating  the  surprising  Mutability  of  Fortune  in  the  history  of  our  Noble 
Houses.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms;  Author  of  the 
“  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  4tc.  Third  Series,  completing  the  work. 

The  Fifth  Edition  of  the  First  Series  and  the  i  have  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by 
Second  Edition  of  the  Second  Series,  price  the  Author,  and  a  few  Additions  mude,  the 
12s.  6d.  each,  may  also  be  had.  Both  volumes  |  result  of  fresh  researches. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


ARITHMETRICAL  QUESTIONS  SOLVED  BY  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 
Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

SOLUTIONS  of  QUESTIONS  in  PROPORTION,  INTEREST, 

O  DISCOUNT,  STOCKS,  PROFIT  and  LOSS,  PARTNERSHIP,  &c.  by 
FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  By  Walter  M'Leod,  F.R.G.S.,  M.C.P.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Model  School,  and  Master  of  Method  in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,. Chelsea  ;  Author 
of  “  Manual  of  Arithmetic,”  &c. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. _ 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  post  8vo. 

XT' PIG  RAMS,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 

i  ductory  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  John  Booth,  B. A.,  Cambridge. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Cheaper  Genuine  Edition  in  large  type,  with  36  Illustrations  on  Wood,  complete  in 
1  vol.  medium  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  14s.  ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  31s.  Gd. 


“OOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE.  Tbe  only  Edition 

JL>  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays  which  can  be  read  aloud. 


The  price  of  this  well-known  and  favourite 
edition  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  complete  in  one 
volume  handsomely  printed  in  large  type— a 
volume  well  adapted  fur  a  gift-book  or  pre¬ 
sent,  and  the  only  edition  which  can  with 
propriety  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  ! 
persons  os  a  reward  or  prize-book— is  now 
reduced  to  14s.  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  or 
31s.  6d.  handsomely  bound  iu  morocco.  The  ; 


genuine  edition,  as  originally  prepared  and 
frequently  revised  by  the  late  Thomas  Bowd- 
ler,F.R.S.  and  S.A.,  illustrated  with  thirty- 
six  Vignettes  engraved  on  wood  from  Designs 
by  G.  Cooke,  K.A.,  .R.  Cooke,  H.  Howard, 
R.A.,  H.  Singleton,  R.  Smirke,  R.  A.,  T.  Sto- 
thard,  R.A..H.  Thomson,  R. A.,  R.  Westall, 

R.A.,  and  R.  Wordforde,  R.A _ bears  the 

imprint  of  Messrs.  Lokgman  &  Co. 


***  To  be  had  also  with  tbe  same  Illustrations  in  6  vols.  tfoi  'the  podket,  5s.  each. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  14  Xudgate  Hill. 


NEW  LATIN  CLASS-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Now  Teady ,  bound,  3s. 

XTIRGIL;  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Memoir.  By  William 

»  M‘Dowall. 

By  .the  same  Author, 

C/ESAR  ;  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  Map,  and  Historical  Memoir. 

New  Edition,  bound, 3s. 

Edinburgh:  Olitkr  &  Boyd.  London  :  Simp  kmc,  Maustia  i,l,  Ac  Co. 


New  Edition,  Improved,  and  Reduced  in  Brice  (1862). 

MEG  DODS. 

624  pages,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  very  neat,  5s. 

riUIE  COOK  and  HOUSEWIFE’S  MANUAL:  a  Practical 

System  of  Modern  Domestic  Cookery  and  Family  Management,;  containing  a  Compen¬ 
dium  of  French  Cookery,  and  of  Fashionable  Confectionery,  Preparations  Tor  Invalids  and 
Convalescents,  a  Selection  of  Cheap  Dishes,  and  numerous  useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  in  the 
various  Branches  of  Domestic  Economy.  By  Mistress  Margaret  Dods,  of  -the  -Gleikum  Inn, 
St.  Ronan’s.  Eleventh  Edition. 

Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

London  :  ‘Simpkiw,  Marshall, '&  Co. 

Now  ready,  roan  tuck,  gilt  edges,  6s.  Cpostrge,  4d.) 

rUHE  ENGINEER’S,  ARCHITECT’S,  and  CONTRACTOR’S 

POCKET  BOOK  (Lockwood  &  Co.’s,  formerly  Wealc’a)  for  1863 ;  greatly  improved, 
with  many  New  Tables  and  much  valuable  and  useful  Matter. 

London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall’Court,  E.C. 


Oust  published,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  (Jd. 

W’HE  FOUNDATIONS :  a  Course  of  short  Sermons  to  Farm 

-L  Labourers.  By  Robert  Haynes  Cave,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Lydgate,  Suffolk. 

J.  H.  &  J.  Parker., 337  Strand.  G.  Thomh.ion,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


« WAS  the  PENTATEUCH  WRITTEN  by  MOSES,  and 

’  »  is  it  HISTORICALLY  TRUE  ?”  An  able  Discussion  on  this  important  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  January  Number,  6d.,  of  the”  BRITISH  CONTROVERSIALIST." 
London:  IIoulston  &  Wbtoht,  65  Paternoster  Row. 

4**  Orders  for  No.  49  should  he. given  early. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


[December  27,  1862 


rPHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No.  CCXXV.— ADVER- 

TISEM  ENTS  for  the  forthcoming  Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher’s  by  the 
3rd,  and  BILES  for  insertion  by  the  6th  of  January. 

50  Albemarle  Street,  Ixmdon,  Dec.  24, 1862. 


'JRIE 


BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  73,  for 

JANUARY.  6s.  Contents: 

1.  THIERS’  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1815. 

2.  THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC. 

3.  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

4.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

5.  VICTOR  HUGO’S  LES  MISflRABLES. 

6.  BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

7.  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE. 

8.  EPILOGUE  ON  AFFAIRS  AND  BOOKS. 

London:  Jackson,  Wajlford,  &  Holder,  18  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  J7  Paternoster  Row 

(late  Ward  &  Co.) 


On  January  1  will  be  published,  6s. 

rpHE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  XXXI. 

-a-  Contents: 

I.  BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

II.  ORLEY  FARM. 

HI.  THE  CRISIS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

IV.  SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  MYSTICISM.  , 

V.  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT. 

VI.  THE  LAW  OF  MARITIME  CAPTURE  AND  BLOCKADE. 

VII.  HOME  LIFE  IN  DENMARK  AND  NORWAY. 

VIII.  THE  FLAVIAN  CA1SARS. 

IX.  LEARNING  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

X.  LANCASHIRE  IN  1862. 

XI.  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

XII.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 
CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


TRIE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  December  27,  1862. 

3d.  Contents: 

Retrospect  and  Prospect— The  Special  Agriculture  of  Victoria — German  Emigration—1 The 
Literature  of  Spain:  A  Legend  of  the  Alhambra— The  Lunacy  Law  and  its  Protection — The 
Miners  of  the  United  Kingdom— Woman’s  Rights— Social  Classics:  Beccaria  on  the  Punish¬ 
ment  of  Death— The  Day,  including  all  the  Current  Social  Topics. 

The  Monthly  Part  for  November  is  now  ready.  Is. 

Office,  10  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 


Now  ready,  with  4  Illustrations,  Is. 

WHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XXXVII.  (for 

-L  JANUARY). 

Contents  : 

ROMOLA.  (.With  2  Illustrations.) 

Chapter  XXXIII _ Baklassarre  makes  an  Acquaintance. 

„  XXXIV. — No  Place  for  Repentance. 

„  XXXV.— What  Florence  was  thinking  of. 

„  XXXVI _ Ariadne  Discrowns  Herself. 

„  XXXVII— The  Tabernacle  Unlocked. 

SOCIETY. 

INDIAN  COSSACKS. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XIII _ A  Visit  to  Guestwick. 

„  XIV _ John  Eames  takes  a  Walk. 

„  XV— The  Last.  Day. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  GAROTTING  AND  HOUSEBREAKING.  (With  Woodcut  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Implements ,  A-c.) 

RICHMOND  AND  WASHINGTON  DURING  THE  WAR. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  FOR  1862.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH.  Part  V.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

MODERN  TAXIDERMY. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS— No.  27.  ON  SOME  CARP  AT  SANS  SOUCI. 

GOOD  NIGHT  I  By  Frederick  Greenwood. 

OUR  SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Literature  . .  Memoirs  of  Lady  Morgan.  Lady  Audley’s  Secret.  Mrs.Hallibnrton’s 
Tioubles  Dr.  Wilson’s  Pre-IIistoric  Man.  Wild  Wales.  Guide¬ 
book  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Origin  and  History  of  the  English 
Language,  and  ot  the  Early  Literature  it  Embodies. 

Science . Effects  of  the  Earth's  Rotation.  Sugar  as  Food.  Are  the  Nerves 

Excitors  or  Controllers  f  Variability  of  Nebulae. 

Smith,  Elder.  &Co.,65  Cornhill. 


HPEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE,  No.  26,  for  JANUARY  1863, 

now  ready,  Is _ Contents:  1.  John  Marchmont’a  Legacy,  by  the  Author  of  “Lsdy 

Audley’s  Secret,”  &c _ 2.  Breakfast  in  Bed,  by  George  Augustus  Sala:  No.  IV.  On  the 

prevailing  Madness— 3.  The  Newspaper  Press  of  America— 4.  The  Strange  Adventures  of 
Captain  Dangerous,  by  the  Editor— 5.  How  a  Blind  Man  Saw  the  International  Exhibition— 6. 
The  Good  Old  Times  of  Thieving—  7.  Aurora  Floyd :  Chapter  XXXVII.  The  Brass  Button  by 
Crosby.  Birmingham;  XXXVIII.  Off  the  Scent;  XXXIX.  Talbot Bulstrode  makes  Atonement 
—8.  Off  the  Rails— 9.  Education,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

London  :  Temple  Bar  Office,  122  Fleet  Street. 


Price  Is.  the  New  Year’s  Number  of 

rTHE  ST.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE.  — Contents:  1.  Madeleine 

Graham,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  “  Whitefriars,”  &c.— 2.  Strange  Lights— 3.  The 
Dying  Poet,  by  Caroline  King— 4.  The  Mission  of  Ticket-of-Leave  Men— 5.  A  Tangled  Skein, 
by  Albany  Fonblanque,  jun.— 6.  Chamois  Hunting— 7.  Burn  to  be  a  Poet— 8.  The  Reign  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour— 9.  A  New  Comedy  of  Errors— 10.  Episode  of  the  American  War- 
11.  The  Disinherited,  a  Tale  of  Mexican  Life  and  Adventure— 12.  A  Story  for  the  Young  of 
the  Household. 

London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


No.  I.  (New  Series),  100  pages,  Illustrated,  6d. 

TUI  E  BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY. 

Contents  : 

I.  Cressy  and  Poictiers  ;  or,  the  Story  of  the  Black  Prince’s  Page.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With 
2  Illustrations  by  Robert  Dudley. 

II.  Reuben  Davidger,  seventeen  years  and  four  months  a  captive  amongst  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  By  the  Author  of  ’’  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.”  Illustrated  by  A.  Slader. 

III.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  London  Rifle  Volunteer  Brigade.  Illustrated  by  E.  Skill. 

IV.  The  Young  Norseman.  By  W.  B.  Rands.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Dudley. 

V.  A  C  asting  Voyage  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tyne.  Illustrated  by  J.  W.  Archer  and 
H.  G.  Mine 

VI.  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Menageries  supplied.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustrated  by  H.  S.  Melville. 

VII.  The  Boys  at  the  Big  Guns.  By  Francis  Young.  Illustrated  by  M.  Morgan. 

VIII.  A  Night  in  an  Observatory. 

IX.  Skating,  with  Illustrative  Diagrams. 

X.  The  Story  of  the  British  Navy.  By  E.  F.  Roberts.  Illustrated  by  H.  S.  Melville  and 
Mrs.  Fynes  Webber. 

XI.  Up  in  the  Alps.  By  Captain  Wraxall.  With  full  page  Illustration. 

XII.  Chemistry.  By  W.  G.  Ilowgrave. 

XIII.  Puzzle  Pages.  By  C.  H.  Bennett. 

London:  S.  O.  Beeton,  248  Strand,  W.C.;  and  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


TUIE  ART  MAGAZINE,  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Painting, 

Sculpture,  Architecture,  Ornamental  Art,  Engraiing,  Music,  Belles  Letties,  6d.;  on 
March  1.  Every  Subt-cnbtr  v  ill  be  entitled  to  a  chance  in  the  Art  Union  for  the  distribution 
of  Works  of  High  Art,  in  connexion  with  this  Magazine.  A  detailed  Prospectus  will  be  issued 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  1 

Office,  58  Ilolborn  Hill,  W.C. 


HTHE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  ! 

-1-  for  JANUARY  1863  (Double  Number),  Is.  Contents: 

LITERATURE:  —  Coniinunlion  of  Constance  Charley  and  Wayfe  Summers :  Meredeth  ! 
Chichester,  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times;  Historical  Biography.  By  Agnes  Sthickland; 

Great  Bell?  and  Little  Belle.  Illustrated  by  Adelaide  Cluxton— Ladv  Morgan’s  Memoirs _ 

and  the  Fashions  for  the  Month. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs  for  Useful  and  Ornamental  Needlework. 

Illustrations  and  Diagrams  for  Cutting  Out  and  Making  a  Pretty  Ball  Dress  Bodice,  and  the 
New  Lace  Postilion  Veate  for  Dinner  Costume,  and  Two  Pretty-Shaped  Bonnet  Curtains. 

A  Supplemuital  Sheet  of  Fashions  and  Needlework,  eonsisting  of  16  large  pages.  Also, 

Printed  in  Colours,  u  Greek  Braiding  Design  for  Dre  ses,  & c.,  Braiding  Pattern  for  Wide 
Bonnet  Strings,  and  F mbroidered  Velvet  Glove  Gauntlet. 

Two  Fashion  Plates  of  the  Newest  and  Prettiest  Parisian  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  of  Lamp  or  Tuble  Mat  for  liaised  Woolwork.  And, 

A  Lady’s  Muslin  Cravat,  Traced  Ready  for  Working. 

The  Fashions  and  Needlework  by  MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD. 


T’HE  JANUARY  NUMBER  of  LONDON  SOCIETY  is 

Now  Ready.  Is. 

Contents: 

WANTED— A  VILLAIN  !  (With  5  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton.' 

ON  THE  ICE. 

TURKEY  AND  OYSTERS.  (Hlustrated.) 

DOMESTIC  EXPERIENCES:  “  Apartments  to  Let,"  being  a  Communication  from  Jack 
Easel,  Esquire.  (With  3  Illustrations.) 

THE  CONFESSION.  (Illustrated.) 

AFTER  THE  OPERA  :  A  Christmas-Eve  Reverie.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Morals  of  May 
Fair."  (Illustrated  by  T.  Morten.) 

AT  ANCHOR  :  A  Sequel  to  “Drifting.”  (Illustrated  by  Alfred  W.  Cooper.) 

THE  TENANT  OF  THE  CHINTZ  CHAMBER.  A  Tale. 

Chapter  I. — My  Lady’s  Companion. 

Chapter  II _ The  Picture  Gallery. 

Chapter  III— The  Sleep  Walker. 

Chapter  IV _ Gwendaline. 

RUTH  GREY’S  TRIAL.  (Illustrated  by  T.  Morten.) 

TYPES  OF  ENGLISH  BEAUTY— Edith.  (Illustrated.) 

FLOWERS.  By  the  Author  of  “  In-door  Plants,”  &c. 

A  CASUAL  ACQUAINTANCE.  A  Story  in  One  Chapter.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  House 
in  Piccadilly.”  (With  Two  Illustrations  by  C.  Green.) 

CRICKETANA.  Part  V.  (With  a  Portrait  of  Tom  Lockyer.)  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  and  the 
Early  London  Clubs — Marylebone  Celebrities  who  have  lately  passed  away. 

VERDI  AND  HIS  MUSIC.  (With  a  Portrait.) 

Office:  49  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


SCIENTIFIC  RECORD  of  the  EXHIBITION  (PRAC- 

TICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL),  Part  XII.,  December  15,  price  2s„  contains:— 
Electrical  Instruments  and  Telegraph  Apparatus,  by  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S  ,M.I.C.E— Flectro- 
Deposition,  by  George  Gore,  Esq — Surgical  Instruments,  by  Gtorge  Lawson,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon 
Great  Northern  Hospital,  &c — Application  of  Photography  to  Geodesy,  by  Sir  Henry  James,. 
R.E.,  F.R.S.— Photography  and  Photographic  Apparatus,  by  Dr.  Diamond— Manufactwe  of 
Coal-Tar  Dyes  and  Organic  Preparations,  by  William  Odlinsr,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by 
Plate  Engraving  of  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Son’s  Turret  Clock,  and  70  Woodcuts. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Proprietors*  Offices  (Offices  for  Patents),  47  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


TUJE  SCULPTORS’  JOURNAL  and  FINE  ART 

A-  MAGAZINE,  a  Monthly  Periodical,  6d.,  on  January  1,  will  contain  the  most  interesting 
information  for  the  Architect,  the  Sculptor,  the  Antiquarian,  the  Student,  the  Artist,  tha 
Amateur,  and  the  Public. 

S.  H.  Lindley,  19  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Order  of  any  Bookseller. 


WEST  SHANDON  — COTTAGE  BUILDING.  —  THE 

*  ^  BUILDER  OF  THIS  DAY  contains  :— Fine  View  and  Plan  of  West  Shandon,  on  the 
Gareloch— What  we  may  get  from  Abroad— Cottage  Building  and  Appliances— Tbe  Archi¬ 
tectural  Alliance — Theatre  Royal,  Westminster— Walk  and  Talk  in  Roman  Baths— Workmen’s 
Club  Union— <>n  Architectur  1  Competitions— Albert  Memorials  — Insurance  of  Workmen’s 
Tools— Re-opening  of  Leeds  Philosophical  Hall— The  Mines  and  Miners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— Church-building  News— Provincial  News — Competitions,  &c.  4d. ;  by  post,  5d.  Office,  1  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


rjULE  INDEX.  Vol.  II.  No.  35.  Price  6d.  Published 

every  Thursday  Evening.  Among  its  Contents  are  : — 

A  Review  of  Mr.  Russell’s  Diary  North  and  South. 

Review  of  a  Southern  History  of  the  War,  concluded. 

Clippings  from  Southern  Papers. 

Leaders  on  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Washington  Government,  Mr,  Chase’s 
Balance  Sheet,  The  Military  Situation  in  America,  and  other  Topics. 

Office,  13  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


rUHE  ENGLISH  WOMAN’S  JOURNAL,  JANUARY  1, 

1863,  Is.  Contents:  Examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts— A  Monk’s  Story,  a.d.  1434, 
by  Caroline  Oxenden— The  Root  of  Love,  Poem,  by  Isa  Craig— The  Cui  Bono  of  Schools  ot 
Art  for  Women,  by  Annie  Carey— Works  and  Wages  of  Women  in  Fiance,  by  L.  F— French 
Sympathy  with  English  Effort— The  Winter  Exhibitions,  by  Mrs.  F.  P.  Fellows— German 
Literature,  No.  V.— Notices  of  Books:  “  Greece  and  the  Greeks,”  by  Fredrika  Bremer;  Books 
of  the  Month— Open  Council— Passing  Events. 

London:  19  Langham  Place. 

W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


SPIRITUAL  PHOTOGRAPHS.— A  full  Account  of  these 

extraordinary  and  interesting  phenomena  will  be  found  in  the  “  SPIRITUAL  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  ”  for  December  and  January.  6d.  each. 

London  :  J.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

GOULBURN  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION. 

Third  Edition,  with  Two  additional  Chapters,  63. 6d. 

^THOUGHTS  on  PERSONAL  RELIGION,  being  a  Treatise 

on  the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion  and  Practice.  By  Edwari> 
Meyrick  Goolbukn,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in  Ordinary. 

_ Rivtngtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  OR  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 

Beautifully  bound  in  ultramarine  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

T  UFRA;  or,  the  Convent  of  Algarve:  a  Poem  in  Eight 

‘ ■  Cantos.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bandinel,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “  The  Star  of  Lovell.” 
_ Rtvinqtqns,  Waterloo  Place,  London. _ _ 

J ust  published,  a  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  toned  paper,  cloth,  Gs. 

lyTEDITATIONS  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Frederika  Rowan. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  were  selected  by  the  Queen,  and  by  her  desire  translated  by  Miss 
F.  Rowan,  and  printed  for  Her  Majesty  for  private  distribution.  Subsequently,  however,  Her 
Majesty  granted  her  gracious  permission  to  Miss  Rowan  to  publish  these  ection. 

THE  OCTAVO  LARGE  TYPE  EDITION  [an  exact  fac-simile  of  that  privately  printed 
for  Her  Majesty],  10s.  6d.  may  also  still  be  had 
London:  Trubner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day  is  published,  1  vol.Svo.  400  closely  printed  pages,  10s.  6d. 

TAIUTISKA.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Survey  of  the 

LITERATURE  of  GERMANY  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  ERA  of  GOETHE. 
By  Gustav  Solling,  First  German  Master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

London  :  Trubner  &  Co.,  &  David  Nutt, 


Now  ready, 

^THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES 

and  CALENDARS  for  1863.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  In  a  variety  of  sizea 
for  the  Pocket  or  the  Desk.  Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


THE  FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

J-  Part  I _ ACCIDENCE. 

Part  II.-VoCABULAKY. 

Part  III.— SYNTAX. 

By  Rev.  W.  Tockwell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  New 
College  School. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  are  published  separately. 

Part  III.,  in  the  press,  will  appear  immediately, 

Oxford  :  Slattek  &  Rose.  London  :  Bell  &  Daldv,  Fleet  Street. 


8vo.  cloth,  corrected  to  1862,  10s.  6d. 

T3R00KES’S  (R.)  GENERAL  GAZETTEER,  containing 

*  Descriptions  of  every  Country  in  the  known  World.  The  Population  and  Area  of  all 
Nations  are  also  given  in  an  Appendix,  including  the  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1861.  The 
whole  carefully  revised  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S. 

***  Also,  i8mo.  cloth,  5s.  ;  roan,  5s.  6d. 

London  :  William  Tf.oo,  Pancra9  Lane,  Cbenpside. 

18mo.  cloth,  lree  by  post,  Is. 

QCHONBERG’S  (C.  L.)  CHAIN  RULE,  a  Manual  of  brief 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  applied  to  Proportion,  Simple  and  Compound,  Direct  and  Inverse; 
Discount,  Barter,  Interest,  Simple  or  Compound;  Profit  and  Loss,  Fractional  Numbers, 
Exchange,  Tare,  &c 

***  In  Germany,  the  Chain  Rule  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  used  by  men  of  business 
and  conductors  of  schools. 

London:  William  Tkoo,  Pancras  Lane,  Chenpsidc. 


Gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

WHO’S  WHO  in  1863.  The  Fifteenth  Annual  Edition. 

'  ’  Peerage,  Barone  tape,  Knightage,  Parliamentary  Guide,  Dignitaries  of  tho  Church, 
Judges,  fcc.  The  most  useful  and  cheupest  Book  of  Reference  published. 

London  :  Baily  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


Mr.  Hus  sell’s  American.  Diary. 

This  day  is  published,  with  a  Map,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21», 

MY  DIARY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

By  WILLIAM  HOWARD  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

“  Distinct  as  to  materials,  and  in  many  places  different  as  to  tone  from  his  Letters,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell  s  Diary  ’  is  the  best  of  the  many  sketches  of  American  society  published  since  the  rupture 
of  the  Union.  A  hearty  English  manliness  pervades  it  from  tirst  to  last:  and  though  its 
personalities  will  doubtless  raise  a  storm  of  indignation  above  and  below  the  Potomac,  and  bring 
upon  the  writer  charges  of  betrayed  confidence  and  abused  hospitality,  the  time  may  come 
when  Americans  oi  all  parties,  writing  the  history  of  their  great  civil  war,  will  use  its  state¬ 
ments  as  unimpeachable  testimony.”— A thenceum. 


LONDON :  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


COMPLETION  OP  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  HISTORY 
OP  ENGLAND. 


This  day  is  published, 

WITH  A  DEDICATION  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
The  Eighth  Volume,  12s.,  and  the  58th  Part,  3s.  6d.,  being  the  Completion  of  the 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

Bringing  the  History  to  the  Pinal  Extinction  of  the  Corn  Laws, 

'  in  1849. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Brief  Annals  of  Public  Events  and  of  National 
Progress  from  1849  to  18G1. 

***  The  Work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes  ;  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  9s.  each  ;  Vol.  VII.  10s.  6d. ; 
Vol.  VIII.  12s. ;  and  also  in  Parts,  I.  to  LIV.  Is.  each;  LV.  to  LVIII.  3s.  6d.  each. 


LONDON  :  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  3d. 

PUNCH’S  ALMANACK. 

Illustrated  by  John  Leech  and  John  Tenniel. 


•‘PUNCH”  OFFICE,  85  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


The  Collection  of  New  and  Choice  Books  in  Mudie’s  Library,  now  by  many  Thousand 
Volumes  the  largest  in  the  World,  is  still  further  augmented  and  enriched,  from  day  to  day,  by 
the  addition  of  abundant  supplies  of  all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Library  was  originally  established  —  to  create  a  more  general  taste 
for  tiie  higher  Literature,  and  to  meet  the  increased  demand  which  has  thus  arisen— is  stillkept 
steadily  in  view,  and  great  care  continues  to  be  take,  that  every  work  of  merit  and  general 
interest  shall  be  introduced  as  soon  as  published. 

As  the  New  Works  added  to  the  Library  from  time  to  time  continue  to  exceed  in  value  the 
whole  amount  of  the  Current  Subscriptions,  it  is  probable  that  the  Stock  of  Books  available  for 
the  use  of  Subscribers,  deducting  the  number  of  copies  sold  or  worn  out  while  in  circulation, 
will  shortly  exceed  ONE  MILLION  VOLUMES. 


TERMS  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  RESIDING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


First  Class. 

Fifteen  Volumes  at  one  time,  Five  Guineas  per  Annum ;  and  Three  Volumes  for  every 

additional  Guinea. 

Second  Class. 

Twenty-five  Volumes  at  one  time,  of  Books  the  first  demand  for  which  has  subsided,  Five 
Guineas  per  Annum  ;  and  Five  Volumes  for  every  additional  Guinea. 

Literary  Institutions,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Reading  Rooms  supplied  on  liberal 

terms. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  7s.  6d.  the  Seventh  Volume  of 

ONCE  A  WEEK. 

Handsomely  bound  and  Illustrated  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood. 


LONDON  :  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  the  First  Monthly  Part,  5d.,  of 

HPHE  FAMILY  PRAYER  BOOK.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

■A-  Edward  Garrett,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  and  Boyle 
Lecturer  ;  and  the  ltev.  Samuel  Martin,  of  Westminster,  Chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union  for  England  and  Wales.  To  be  completed  in  12  monthly  Parts. 

Cassell,  Petter,  Sc  Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  London,  E.C. 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

Now  ready,  Thirty-Second  Edition,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  1  vol.  handsomely 

bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1863. 

CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 

“  The  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject.”— Spectator. 

“  A  mast  useful  publication.” — Timet. 

“  The  best  Peerage  and  Baronetage.”— Messenger. 

Hurst  Sc  Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  LOYAL  SUBJECTS. 

OUR  FUTURE  QUEEN. 

This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  Is.,  Illustrated  with  two  beautifully  engraved  Portraits  on 
Steel,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Betrothed,  bound  in  a  stout  ornamental  cover. 

A  MEMOIR  of  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA 

of  DENMARK,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  House  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the 
Alliances  which  have  taken  place  between  the  Royal  Families  of  England  and  Denmark,  &c.&c. 

_ London  :  Simpkin,  Ma rsh a t.L,  &  Co.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. _ 

Now  ready,  fcp.  3vo.  2s. 

T  IFE  in  DIXIE’S  LAND ;  or,  South  in  Secession  Time. — 

J— i  This  bouk  on  the  Southern  States  surpasses  even  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin"  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  character  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  described;  and  its  interest,  as  compared  with 
that  book,  is  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  genuine  narrative  of  recent  events  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  not  a  fiction. 

London:  Ward  Sc  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


First  time  of  publication,  complete,  2s. 

"DUNNING  the  BLOCKADE.  By  Lieutenant  Warneford, 

R.N.,  Author  of”  Cruise  of  the  Blue  Jacket,”  “  Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  &c. 

***  This  entirely  original  narrative  reveals  all  the  perils,  escapes,  captures,  and  touching 
incidents  involved  in  Running  the  American  Blockade. 

London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 


Now  ready,  ornamental  boards,  Is.  6d. 


/CONFESSIONS  of  a  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MAN.  —  The 

V-^  Disclosures  made  in  this  Volume  will  be  read  with  deep  and  peculiar  interest.  Full  of 
London:  Georgk  Vickers,  Angel  Court,  Strand. 


information. 


■^OTICE— A  TANGLED  SKEIN,  by  Albany  Fonblanque, 

«L  »  jun.,  is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  the  Libraries. 

London  :  Tinslet  Bhothkrs,  Catherine  Street. _ 

Now  ready,  uniform  with  “  FUNNY  FELLOW,”  complete.  Is. 

COMETHING  TO  LAUGH  AT.  Gorgeously  and  Grotesquely 

^  Illustrated. 

_  London  :  Ward  &  Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. _ 

TOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY:  a  New  Novel,  by  the 

tf  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  commenced  in  the  December  Number  of  ”  TEMPLE 
BAR  MAGAZINE."  Is.  Monthly. 

Office:  122  Fleet  Street.  London 


Just  published,  beautifully  primed  in  antique  type,  on  toned  paper,  paper  cover,  Is.;  or  bound 

in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

r1  OLDEN  WORDS,  No.  1.  Part  I.  :  THE  RICH  and 

vT  PRECIOUS  JEWEL  of  GOD’S  HOLY  WORD.  Part  II.:  PRAYER.  Selections 
from  the  Works  oi  Bishop  Jewell,  Bishop  Coverdale,  Bishop  Hwiper,  Archbi.hop  Sandys, 
William  Tj  ndule,  Thomas  Becon,  Richard  Hooker,  John  Brudlord,  Dr.  Donne,  Bishop  Hail, 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Archbishop  Leighton. 

Parts  II.  and  III.,  to  complete  the  Work,  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible. 

London  (377  Strand)  and  Oxford:  John  Henry  &  James  Parker. 

Birmingham:  IIk.vkv  Whioht,  New  Street. _ 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5a. 

HYDROPATHY:  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.  By  Edward  W. 

Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ.,  Physician  to  the  Sanatorium  at  Sudbrook  Park, 
Bichmond  Hill,  Surrey. 

44  A  book  of  consummate  ability.’  —Press. 

I^ondon  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 

Now  ready,  12mo.  cloth,  4s. 

■OIBLE  TRUTHS  Avith  SHAKSPEAREAN  PARALLELS ; 

J— ^  being  Selections  from  Scripture,  Moral,  Doctrinal,  and  Preceptial,  with  Passages  Illus¬ 
trative  of  tne  Text,  from  the  writings  of  Sliakspeare. 

London:  Whittakek  &  Co.»  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


Country  Booksellers,  who  are  not  in  communication  with  any  other  Library,  and  who  may 
wish  to  have  their  names  entered  on  Mr.  Mudie’s  List  of  accredited  Agents,  are  invited  to 
forward  their  cards  to  the  care  of  the  Manager  of  the  Country  Department  of  the  Library,  on  or 
before  the  30th  instant. 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

December  26,  1862. 


BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 


This  Establishment  offers  greater  advantages  to  the  Subscribers  than  any  other  Library  in 
London. 

Subscribers  paying  Two  Guineas  per  annum  have  the  use  of  Twelve  Pieces  of  Music  in 
Loudon,  and  Twenty  Pieces  in  the  Country.  They  also  receive  gratuitously  the  St.  James’ 
Album,  a  splendid  volume  of  illustrated  Music,  published  every  Christmas.  Price  Ona 
Guinea  (to  uon-Subseribers). 

Subscribers  paying  One  Guinea  per  annum  have  the  use  of  Four  Pieces  of  Music  at  one  time. 
The  Library  comprises  the  most  complete  collection  of  Standard  and  Modern  Music,  a 
Catalogue  of  which  may  be  had,  post  free.  Is. 

Full  particulars  from 

BOOSEY  tc  SONS,  HOLLES  STREET,  LONDON. 


Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Atlas  in  folio,  30s. 

ITALIAN  IRRIGATION: 

A  EEPOET 

ADDRESSED  TO 

THE  HON.  TOE  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 

ON  THE 

Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy ; 

WITH 

A  Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of  Northern  and  Central  India. 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  BAIRD  SMITH,  C.B. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Sc  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  with  Portrait,  15s. 

THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  ANI)  WRITINGS 

OF  THE 

BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  N.  SHUTTE. 


Vol.  HI.,  now  ready,  30s. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  TIIE  “NOVARA:” 

Austrian  Expedition  Hound  th.e  World, 

By  Dr.  SCHERGER. 

Complete  in  3  vols.  royal  8vo.  £4  10s. 


NOTICE. 

The  Second  Edition  of 

SUCH  THINGS  ARE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Recommended  to  Mercy.” 

Will  be  ready  at  all  the  Libraries  next  week.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  Sc  CO.,  6«  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 
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THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

For  the  Circulation  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Literature. 


CENTRAL  OFFICES  : 

•25  PALL  MALL,  and  30  St.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W. 


SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  HALF-A-GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


HO  WORK  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST  IS,  ON  ANT  PRETEXT  WHATEVER,  EXCLUDED  FROM  THE  COLLECTION. 


Subscribers  to  the  Library  can  exchange  their  Books  at 

TOWN  AND  SUBURBAN. 

BAYSWATER  —  Mr.  Elfick,  22  Leinster  Terrace,  Upper  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  W. 

BLOOMSBURY  —  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  27  Southampton  Row, 
Russell  Square,  W.C. 

CITY  —  Messrs.  Davies  &  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

CLAPHAM  —  Mr.  Breem,  The  Pavement,  Clapham  Common,  S. 
CRYSTAL  PALACE  —  Mr.  F.  A.  Searle,  Stationery  Court. 

HACKNEY  —  Mr.  Phillips,  3  Church  Street,  N.E. 

HAMMERSMITH  — Mr.  E.  T.  .Page,  9  Angel  Row,  King  Street. 
ISLINGTON  —  Mr.  Ward,  24  Upper  Street,  N. 

KENNINGTON  and  STOCKWELL  —  Mr.  Simpson,  3  Dudley  Place, 
Clapham  Road. 

KENSINGTON  —  Mr.  Winter,  The  Terrace,  High  Street,  Kensington,  W. 

KILBURN  — Mr.  Harris,  7  Manchester  Terrace,  N.W. 

MAIDA  HILL  —  Mr.  Dolling,  44  Portman  Place,  W. 

NORWOOD  and  DISTRICT  —  Mr.  Phillips,  Bookseller,  News  Agent,  &c. 

PORTLAND  PLACE  and  CAVENDISH  SQUARE  DISTRICT  —  Messrs. 
Gardiner  &  Son  (“  Royal  Blue  Book”  Office),  Princes  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W. 

SLOANE  STREET — Mr.  Stanesby,  179  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

SOUTH  BELGRAVIA  and  PIMLICO  — Mr.  Button,  97  Lupus 
Street,  S.W. 

TEMPLE  BAR  —  “Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide”  Office,  59  Fleet  Street, 
F.C. 

TWICKENHAM —  “  Fancy  Repository,”  Church  Street. 

COUNTRY. 

ABERGAVENNY  —  Mr.  J.  Meredith,  Stamp  Office. 

BARNARD  CASTLE  —  Mr.  S.  W.  Harding,  Horse  Market. 

BIDEFORD  —  Mr.  Griffiths,  Bookseller. 
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Ia  one  handsome  8vo.  yol.  with  50  fine  Engravings  by  Wolf  and  Zwecker,  neatly  bound,  21s. 

BALDWIN’S 

AFRICAN  HUNTING. 


PORTRAIT  OP  MR.  BALDWIN. 

AN  ALLIGATOR  DISAPPOINTED. 

A  BOAT  ATTACKED  BY  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
ASLEEP  IN  THE  RIYER. 

A  FORCED  RETURN. 

KNOCKED  FROM  A  HUT  BY  A  LIONESS. 
SHOT  A  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

THE  WAGGON  AND  OXEN  RACE  DOWN  HILL. 
DEAD  ALLIGATOR  DRAGGED  INTO  WATER  BY 
COMRADES. 

SHOT  RHINOCEROS-CALF  AND  DOGS  FIGHT¬ 
ING. 

INYALA,  DOGS,  AND  HYENAS. 

TWO  LIONESSES  ROARING  AT  ME. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK  WITH  BUFFALO. 

STALKING  KOODOOS. 

LEAPED  BY  A  BUFFALO. 


Among  the  Illustrations  are  the  following 

A  COLD  ENCAMPMENT. 

GIRAFFE  HUNTED  AND  SHOT. 

BLACK  RHINOCEROS  TOSSING  DOG. 

RETURN  TO  CAMP  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

HUNTING  BABOONS. 

CHASED  UP  AND  DOWN  HILL  BY  ELEPHANT. 
INYALAS. 

AN  AFRICAN  SERENADE. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

A  RIYER  SCENE. 

MY  BEARD  ADMIRED  BY  NATIVES. 

KILLING  SNAKES. 

GIRAFFE  HUNT  —  HERD  OF  BUFFALOES 
CHASING. 

A  GIRAFFE  IN  A  TREE. 

DESERTED  AND  ALONE  BY  FIRE. 

SHOT  ORYZ— DOGS  WOUNDED. 


NATIVE  CHASED  BY  BUFFALO  COW  AND  CALF. 
CHASED  BY  AN  ELEPHANT. 

DINING  WITH  KAFFIR  CHIEF. 

TRAVEL  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

FOREST  ON  FIRE. 

HYENA  CHASED  BY  TORCHLIGHT. 

CROSSING  THE  ZUGELA— A  DUCKING. 

ZEBRA  HUNT— FALL  WITH  HORSE. 

CHASE  OF  THREE  ELANDS. 

SHOT  A  GEMSBOK  BEFORE  HORSE’S  FEET. 
HORSEBACK— PASS  BY  SAVAGE  ELEPHANT. 
CHASED  BY  INFURIATED  BUFFALO. 

CHASE  OF  OSTRICH. 

LION  SHOT. 

CHASING  HARRISBUCKS. 

NIGHT  SHOOTING. 


GLASGOW  DAILY  HERALD. 

“  By  every  new  comer  from  that  garden  of  South  Africa,  Natal,  we  have  been  regaled  with  the  most  exciting  accounts  of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  a 
mighty  Nimrod,  whose  daring  exploits  and  wonderful  escapes  ‘  by  flood  and  field  ’  were  declared  by  the  professional  Zulu  traders  and  hunters  to  far  exceed 
those  of  Gordon  Cumming.  Then  we  hear  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  from  the  far  Zambesi,  of  his  releasing  an  English  hunter  from  the  hands  of  the  Makololo 
chief,  who  had  him  under  surveillance,  because,  from  his  daring  explorations  of  the  dangerous  vicinage  of  these  celebrated  falls,  the  astute  Kaffir  thought  he 
must  be  mad.  The  hero  of  these  adventures  is  William  Charles  Baldwin,  the  author  of  this  book,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  *  great  expecta¬ 
tions  ’  have  been  fully  realized  by  the  perusal  of  this  most  exciting  narrative.” 


ATHENJEUM. 

m 

“  This  book  is  as  amusing  almost  as  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’  so  simply  graphic  are  the  details,  while  a  profusion  of  excellent  illustrations  by  Wolf  and  Zwecker 
enable  us,  as  it  were,  to  behold  the  land  while  we  listen  to  the  stoiy  teller.  There  are  so  many  incidents  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  volume  that  selection  becomes 
difficult.  He  is  always  in  the  field,  or  the  river,  or  in  horrible  peril,  or  in  jollity  after  privation.  We  part  unwillingly  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  whose  splendid 
volume  comprises  a  narration  of  nine  years  of  eventful  life.” 


GLOBE. 

“  To  ride  at  will  through  the  deserts  of  Africa,  to  hunt  the  sea-cow,  to  chase  the 
buffalo,  to  stalk  the  lion  and  the  elephant,  to  contend  with  the  wiles  of  the  natives, 
to  strive  and  to  overcome  these  states  of  being,  constitute  the  very  marrow  of  a 
hunter’s  life.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  revelled  ten  years  in  it.  He  has  modestly  told  his 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  has  described  without  mawkishness  his  many  sufferings. 
No  book  of  hunting  experiences  ever  published  contains  more  striking  and  varied 
scenes  and  incidents.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind.  The 
illustrations  are  quite  worthy  of  the  story.  The  narrative  is  so  unpretending, 
yet  so  vivid,  that  in  many  places  we  are  reminded  of  Defoe.  What  this  book 
does  so  well  is  to  set  before  us  the  life  of  a  hunter.  If  anyone  wants  to  know 
in  what  manner  a  roving  Englishman  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  our  colonies,  let  him  read  this  volume.  We  will  undertake  to  say  that 
he  will  find  in  it  not  only  amusement,  but  ample  food  for  reflection.  He  was  the  second 
European  who  had  reached  the  Falls,  and  the  first  from  the  Natal  country.  How  he 
got  back  the  reader  may  find  out  for  himself,  if  he  will  follow  our  example  and 
refresh  himself  by  reading  this  admirable  volume.” 

MORNING  POST. 

« The  novelty  of  the  Author’s  daring  adventure  cannot  fail  to  win  attention,  and 
will  be  read  with  thrilling  interest.  Some  of  his  narrow  escapes  are  so  marvellous 
that  they  might  excite  a  suspicion  of  his  using  a  traveller’s  embellishing  licence,  did 
not  the  simplicity  of  his  unadorned  and  unpremeditated  journal,  sometimes  penned 
on  the  floor  of  his  waggon,  or  in  a  Kaffir  hut,  or  prostrate  on  the  bare  earth,  with 
an  ink  compounded  of  tea  and  gunpowder,  speak  for  the  truthfulness  of  his  narrative. 
We  shudder  while  reading  the  Author’s  desperate  encounter  with  buffaloes.  Hyenas 
by  their  nightly  yells  frequently  disturbed  sleepers,  and  carried  off  by  surprise  other 
wounded  or  slaughtered  animals.  Of  all  these  encounters  the  fiercest  and  most  appal¬ 
ling  were  those  with  lions ;  but  they  generally  terminated  in  the  fall  of  the  forest 
monarch.  In  these  pursuits  he  passed  nine  years,  and  explored  the  country  from 
Port  Natal  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Zambesi.” 

EXAMINER. 

«  This  is  a  most  lively  narrative  of  sporting  adventure,  thick  with  incident,  on 
hunting  grounds  that  were  a  few  years  since  unvisited  by  the  European.  The  pith 
of  eight  years’  sport  where  the  game  was  lion,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 


giraffe,  ostrich — and  where  the  range  of  excursion  was  so  wide  that  in  the  last 
hunting  trip  the  sportsman,  reaching  the  Zambesi  Falls,  traversed  2,000  miles  of 
an  unexplored  country  —  furnishes  a  book  rich  in  stirring  adventure.  The 
pictures  of  sporting  incidents,  too,  supplied  by  such  excellent  artists  as  Mr.  Wolf 
and  Mr.  Zwecker,  vigorously  represent  to  the  eye  some  of  the  more  interesting  of  the 
scenes  described.  A  first-rate  African  hunting-book  as  this  one  is  will  rank  in  Eng¬ 
land  high  among  the  best  books  of  the  season.” 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. 

“  Among  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  books  recently  published  is  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  journal  of  his  hunting  in  South  Africa,  in  various  regions  from  Natal 
to  the  Zambesi.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  rather  increased  than  diminished 
from  the  circumstance  that  part  of  the  ground  had  been  traversed  by  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone.  Mr.  Baldwin  penetrated  twelve  degrees  north  of  Port  Natal,  and  as  far  as 
the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  being  the  second  European  who  has  reached  that  marvellous 
scenery  since  its  discovery  in  1855.  Besides  the  dangers  from  the  treachery  of  the 
natives  around  him  he  was  more  than  once  left  almost  single-handed  by  his  own 
Kaffirs  and  drivers,  and  frequently  nearly  lost  himself  in  the  desert  and  the  bush. 
His  many  escapes  from  wounded  and  furious  buffaloes,  charging  elephants  and 
lions — one  wounded  lioness  knocking  him  over  in  her  leap  at  night,  and  a  lion 
grazing  his  shoulder  in  a  bound  over  man  and  horse — from  rhinoceroses,  alligators, 
and  wild  pigs,  hippopotami,  puff  adders,  and  other  creatures  which  people  generally 
prefer  meeting  in  confinement,  are  sometimes  almost  miraculous.” 

PRESS. 

“  There  is  no  lack  of  variety  or  incident  in  this  handsome  volume.  It  is  not  merely 
a  book  upon  field-sports,  but  one  full  of  interest  for  every  class  of  readers.  Written 
in  a  simple,  unaffected  style,  the  descriptions  are  always  clear  and  concise.  The 
illustrations  are  extremely  characteristic,  and  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  wild  grandeur 
of  South  African  scenery.  Mr.  Baldwin  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  second 
Englishman  who  has  visited  the  Yictoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi.  On  his  very  firs* 
hunting  excursion,  he  barely  saved  himself  from  being  devoured  by  an  alligator.  A 
huge  buffalo,  too,  once  leaped  over  him  and  his  horse  as  they  were  lying  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  an  elephant  chased  him  up  and  down  hill  until  wind  and  strength 
had  nearly  failed  him ;  while,  at  another  time,  he  was  only  saved  from  a  wounded 
elephant  by  his  horse  suddenly  wheeling  round  under  his  very  trunk,  and  closely 
shaving  the  flank  of  the  unwieldly  brute.” 
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13  Jll“»trated  with  70  exquisite  Engravings.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper, 
and  handsomely  bound  m  4to.  cloth  and  gold,  price  only  25s.  v  1  ’ 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO. 


CHAPMAN  Sc  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


“  Tice  Story  of  our  Lives  from  Year  to  Year." — Shakspeare. 


ALT,  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

NOW  READY,  4d. 

SOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE, 

FORMING  THE 

EXTRA  DOUBLE  NUMBER  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


Containing : 


ms  LEAVING  IT  TELL  CALLED  FOR. 
HIS  BOOTS. 

HIS  UMBRELLA. 

HIS  BLACK  BAG. 

HIS  WRITING  DESK. 


HIS  DRESSING  CASE. 

HIS  BROWN  PAPER  PARCEL. 
HIS  PORTMANTEAU. 

HIS  HAT  BOX. 

HIS  WONDERFUL  END. 


Early  in  January,  NO  NAME,  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  will  be 
completed ;  when  a  New  Story,  by  the  Authoress  of 
“  Maiy  Barton,”  will  be  commenced, 

ENTITLED, 

A  DARK  NIGHT’S  WORK. 

This  will  be  followed,  in  March,  by  a  New  Serial  Work  of  Fiction,  by 

CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L. 

Author  of  “  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.” 


All  the  Year  Round  is  published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  2d. ;  in 
Monthly  Parts  ;  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


THE 

CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE: 

CONTAINING  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  THE  CLERGY 

AND 

DISTINGUISHED  LITERARY  MEN; 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  FIRST  NUMBER,  for  JANUARY  1863,  is  now  ready, 
with  12  Illustrations,  price  ONE  SHILLING. 

CONTENTS: 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY.  (With  an  niustration.) 

THE  NEW  CURATE.  A  Tale  in  Nine  Chapters. 

Chapter  I _ The  Small  Room  in  Laura  Place.  (Hlustrated  by  J.E.  Millais,  A.R.A.) 

„  II _ Discord  from  the  Harmonium. 

„  III. — Eclipse  of  the  Lone  Star. 

,,  IY.— The  Earnest  Listener. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  AND  MORN. 
ARMY  READING-ROOMS. 


(With  an  Illustration  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.) 


A  Story  for  Christmas 

(With  3  Illustrations.) 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  TOUR  IN  THE  EAST. 

(With  3  Illustrations.) 

HOW  SUSY  TRIED  TO  BE  A  HEROINE. 

Eve,  in  Four  Chapters. 

Chapter  I _ Susy’s  Visit  to  London. 

„  II.— Michael  Barton. 

„  III _ Romance  at  the  Farm. 

„  IV _ Tried  with  Fire. 

TROLLOPE  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

PICTURES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE:  “ONLY  GRANDMAMMA!” 

(With  an  Illustration  by  J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  EVE:  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

(With  an  Illustration  by  L.  Huard.) 

LADIES’  WORK  IN  A  COUNTRY  PARISH.— OBJECTS  OF  EFFORT. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY:  THE  MARTYR. 

(With  an  Illustration  by  J.  D.  Watson.) 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  A  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


LONDON:  JAMES  HOGG  &  SONS,  9  AND  10  ST.  BRIDE’S  AVENUE, 

FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

AND  THE  BOOKSELLERS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 


LIST  OP  NEW  WORKS 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


♦ 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW,  Jan.  1,  1863. 

Contents : 

I.  BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

II.  ORLEY  FARM. 

III.  THE  CRISIS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

IV.  SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  MYSTICISM. 

V.  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT. 

VI.  THE  LAW  OF  MARITIME  CAPTURE-BLOCKADE. 

VII.  HOME  LIFE  IN  DENMARK  AND  NORWAY. 

VIII.  THE  FLAVIAN  CJESAltS. 

IX.  LEARNING  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

X.  LANCASHIRE  IN  1862. 

XI.  CURRENT  LITERATE  RE. 


A  SELECTION  from  the  POEMS  of  ROBERT 

BROWNING.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Cs.  [This  day. 


SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCIv’S  Work  on 

JAPAN.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  2  Maps  and  up-wards  of  100  Illustrations  in  Chromo- 
lithography  and  on  Wood.  [Early  in  January. 

2. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of 

England,  from  the  ACCESSION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND.  Library  Edition, 
complete  in  5  vols.  8vo.  £1. 


REV.  CHARLES  MERIVALE’S  HISTORY 

of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  Complete  in  7  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  £5  6s. 


4. 

CONYBEARE  mid  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations, 
2  vels.  4to.  £2  8s. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH;  a  Biography.  By 

John  Forster.  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

[This  day. 

Mr.  Lever’s  New  Work. 

BARRINGTON.  By  Charles  Lever.  With 

26  Illustrations.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  14s.  [This  day. 


CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  People’s  Edition,  condensed;  with  46  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

G. 

|  LYRA  GERMANICA,  First  Series,  translated 

by  C.  Winkwoiith  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  Agnes  Tremorne.” 

THE  COST  of  a  SECRET.  By  Isabella 

Blagden.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  [This  day. 


Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  New  Work. 

ORLEY  FARM.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  22s. 

***  A  new  Issue  is  now  ready. 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.  By  Charles 

DICKENS.  A  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by 
Marcus  Stone.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  HISTORY  and  PLEASANT  CHRONI- 

CI.E  of  LITTLE  JEHAN  DE  SAINTRE  and  of  the  LADY  of  the  FAIR 
COUSINS.  Done  into  English  by  Alexander  Vance,  Author  of  “  Romantic 
Episodes  of  Chivalric  and  Mediteval  France.”  1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

[This  day. 


Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of  1857. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  OBSERVA- 

TIONAL  SEISMOLOGY ;  as  Developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  of  the  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  to 
Investigate  the  Circumstances  of  the  Great  Earthquake  of  December  1857. 
By  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  Published  by  the 
Authority  and  with  the  Aid  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  2  vols.  royal  8vo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and  Wood,  and  Maps.  [Aoit;  ready. 


THE  CHORALE-BOOK  for  ENGLAND. 

The  Hymns  translated  from  the  German  by  C.  WtNK worth  ;  the  Tunes  com- 
piled  and  edited  by  W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  Ills.  Gd. 

8. 

CATS  and  FARLIE’S  MORAL  EMBLEMS. 

Edited  by  R.  Pigot  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition. 
Imperial  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

9. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH  ;  an  Oriental 

Romance,  Illustrated  with  68  Original  Designs  on  Wood  by  John  Tenniel.  Fcp. 
4to.  21s. 

10. 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE. 

Genuine  large-print  Edition,  with  a  Woodcut  Illustration  to  each  Play.  Medram 
8vo.  14s. 

11. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  by- 
George  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

12. 

PROBLEMS  in  HUMAN  NATURE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Morning  Clouds,”  the  “  Afternoon  of  Life,”  and  “  The  Romance 
of  a  Dull  Life.”  Post  8vo.  5s. 

13. 

MISS  SEWELL’S  STORIES  and  TALES 


A  LENTEN  JOURNEY  in  UMBRIA  and 

the  MARCHES  of  ANCONA.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s. 


AMY  HERBERT . 2s.  Gd. 

GERTRUDE . 2s.  6d. 

THE  EARL’S  DAUGHTER . 2s.  6d- 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE  ..  2s.  Od. 

CLEVE  HALL . -. . 3s.  Gd. 


IVORS . 3s.  Gd. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON . 3s.  Gd. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL . 5s.  Od. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE . 4s.  Gd. 

URSULA . . . 4s.  Gd. 


Or  each  Work  in  cloth  extra,  with  gilt  edges,  Is.  additional  (suitable  for  presentation). 


THE  GANGES  and  the  SEINE  :  Scenes  on 

the  Banks  of  Both.  By  Sidney  Laman  Blanchard.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 


A  SAILOR  BOY’S  LOG  BOOK  from 

PORTSMOUTH  to  the  PEIIIO.  Edited  by  Walter  White.  Post  8vo. 
price  5s. 


THE  DUTIES  of  MAN.  By  Joseph  Mazzini. 

Post  8vo.  7s. 


MARIETTA  :  A  Novel.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope,  Author  of  “  La  Bcata,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  post 

8vo.  7s.  6d. 


FRANCATELLI’S  ROYAL  CONFEC- 

TIONEU.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Tost  8vo.  12s. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Containing  “Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball,”  “Dr.  Birch,”  and  “Our  Street.”  1  vol. 
square  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL.  193  PICCADILLY. 


-L*±« 

THE  WEATHER-BOOK:  a  Manual  of  Prac- 

tical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N.  8vo.  with  16 
Diagrams  on  Wood,  15s. 

15. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George 

Hartwig,  Author  of  “  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.”  With  8  Chromoxy¬ 
lographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

1G. 

THE  SECOND  WAR  of  INDEPENDENCE 

in  AMERICA.  By  E.  M.  Hudson.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Author ; 
with  an  Introduction  by  B.  A.  Pope.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 

17. 

CANADA  and  the  CRIMEA.  From  the 

Journals  and  Letters  of  the  late  Major  Ranken,  R.E.  Edited  by  his  Brother. 
Second  Edition,  Portrait.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


18. 

CONTANSEAU’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY, 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  :  being  the  “  Practical  French  and  English 
Dictionary  ”  condensed  by  the  Author.  Square  18mo.  5s. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  &  CO.  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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This  day,  the  Eighth  Edition,  at  every  Library  in  the  Kingdom,  3  vols. 

LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  By  M.  E. 

Braddon,  Author  of  “  Aurora  Floyd.” 

44  It  is  a  good  galloping  novel,  like  a  good  gallop,  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  criticized.  It  is 
full  of  rapid  incident,  well  put  together.  When  we  begin  to  read  we  cannot  but  go  cm.” 

The  Times. 


Ready  licit  week,  at  every  Library,  in  3  vols. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHURCH- YARD. 

By  J.  Sheridan  le  Fanu. 

Wow  ready,  3  vols.  o 

A  TANGLED  SKEIN.  By  Albany  Fon- 

BLAXQU  li. 

Now  ready,  1  vol. 

MY  PRIVATE  NOTE-BOOK;  or,  Recollec- 

tioni  of  an  Old  Reporter.  By  W.  H.  Watts. 

Now  ready,  the  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  14s. 

BARREN  HONOUR.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Guy  Livingstone.” 

Also,  now  ready,  the  Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

SWORD  AND  GOWN.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Guy  Livingstone.” 

Now  ready,  a  New  Edition  (the  Fourth),  1  vol.  Os. 

GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Barren  Honour,”  “  Sword  and  Gown.” 

Ready  January  10,  in  3  vols. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady 

Audley’s  Secret.” 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  1  vol.  8vo. 

“  The  value  of  this  little  book  consists  in  the  care  with  which  the  writer  has  collected  together 
much  of  what  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  and  spoke  which  is  either  not  known  or  not  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  general  reader.  ...  He  conscientiously  and  impartially  studies  the  subject  of  his 
monograph  from  documentary  authority,  and  thus  produces  a  volume  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest.”— The  Examiner. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Popular  editions  of  standard  works. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY. 

HALLAM’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  I.  History  of 

England.  3  vols.  II.  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  3  vols.  III.  Literary  History 
of  Europe.  4  vols.  Twelfth  Edition,  10  vols.  post  8vo.  each  6s. 

II 

LORD  MAHON’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 

the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713—1783.  Fifth  Edition,  7  vols.  post 
8vo.  each  Os. 

III 

FORSTER’S  HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL 

WORKS.  I.  The  Grand  Remonstrance,  1041.  II.  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members.  III. 
Cromwell,  Defoe,  Steele,  Churchill,  F oote.  3  vols.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  each  12s. 

IV 

LORD  CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  of  the  LORD  CHAN- 

cellors  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Fourth. 
Fourth  Edition,  10  vols.  post  Svo.  each  6s. 

ROWLAND’S  MANUAL  Vof  the  ENGLISH  Con¬ 

stitution  ;  its  Rise,  Growth,  and  Present  State.  Post  6vo.  10s.  6d. 


VI 

SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON’S  ANCIENT  Egyp¬ 
tians  :  their  Private  Life,  Manners,  and  Customs.  Third  Edition,  with  500  Woodcuts,  ! 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  12s. 

VII 

LORD  BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Notes 

and  Hlustrations.  Cabinet  Edition,  Plates,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  30s. 


VIII 

MOORE’S  LIFE  of  LORD  BYRON ;  with  his  Letters 

and  Journals.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Cabinet  Edition,  Plates,  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  18s. 

IK 

REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE’S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

with  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals.  By  his  So.v.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
Cabinet  Edition,  Plates,  8  vols.  l'cp.  8ro.  24s. 

BISHOP  HEBER’S  POETICAL  WORKS;  containing 

Palestine,  Europe,  the  Red  Sea,  Hymns,  &c.  Portrait,  fcp.  8vo.  Os. 


XI 

DEAN  MILMAN’S  POETICAL  WORKS;  containing 

Samor,  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  Belshazzar,  Martyr  of  Antioch,  Ann  Boleyn,  &c.  Plates, 
3yo1s.  i'cp.  Svo.  18s. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

BURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


+ - 


TUTSTRESS  and  MAID.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.”  2  vols.  21s. 

‘‘A  good,  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive.” 
—Athenceum.  “All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Miss  Mulock’s 
charming  fi  ction  s. John  Hull.  “Never  has  the  truth  of  that  noble  aphorism, ‘one  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,’  been  more  forcibly  verified  than  in  this  very  charming 
story.” — Messenger. 

/A*  REECE  and  the  GREEKS ;  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Winter 

Residence  and  Summer  Travels  in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  FREDITIKA  BREMER. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  The  best  book  of  travels  which  this  charming  authoress  hos  given  to  the  public.”— Athenceum. 
“  Miss  Bremer  has  many  things  to  tell  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  country,  that  have  a 
special  interest  at  the  present  time.” —  United  Service  Magazine.  “  Miss  Bremer’s  work  is  full  of 
the  most  vivid  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  Greek  life  and  scenery.”— Sun. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  a 

PRISON  MATRON.  Revised,  with  Additions.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  The  authoress  writes  throughout  with  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  of  female  prison  life  which  she  describes  are  most  curious,  and  we  consider  her  book  to 
be  as  authentic  as  it  is  new  in  the  form  ancl  details  of  its  information.”— The  Times. 

TS RIFT' WOOD,  SEAWEED,  and  FALLEN  LEAVES.  By 

the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  2  vols.  printed  on  toned  paper, 21s.  [.Just  ready. 

T  ES  MISERABLES.  By  VICTOR  HUGO.  The  AUTHO- 

A. J  RIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Complete  in  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

“  The  merits  of  *  Les  Miserables’  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole;  it 
abounds  page  after  page  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.” — Quarterly  Review.  “  Having 
carefully  examined  Mr.  Wraxall’s  translation  of  this  celebrated  novel  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  to  the  public* as  a  perfectly  faithful  version.” — Examiner. 

fpNGLISH  WOMEN  of  LETTERS.  By  Julia  Katana gh, 

J— ^  Author  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  Adele,”  “  French  Women  of  Letters,”  Src.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  A  pleasant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  times.  To  this  task  Miss  Kavanagh  has 
brought  knowledge  of  her  subject,  delicacy  of  discrimination,  and  a  genial  humour  which 
makes  her  sketches  pleasant  to  read.”— Athtnceum. 


HPHE  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of  the 

National  Scotch  Church,  London  ;  Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
By  MRS.  OLIPI1  ANT.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 

••  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Life  of  Edward  Irving  is  copious,  earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  pastor,  is  not  only  fully  sketched,  but  exhibited  with  many  broad,  powerful,  and  life¬ 
like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression.”— Edinburgh  Review. 

T>  E-ISSUE  of  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  An  entirely 

JL  5U  New  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Millais,  bound,  5s. 

“Avery  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  of  the  interesting  story  of  John  Halifax,  worthy  to 
pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households.” — Examiner. 


TTALY  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL;  a  Personal  Narrative. 

A  By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRIVABENE.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps,  &c. 

HP  RAVELS  in  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  with  the  Narrative  of 

A  a  yacht  Voyage  Round  Vancouver’s  Island.  By  Capt.  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard,  F.E.G.S. 

GIIORT  POEMS.  By  Frederick  Collins  Wilson.  5s. 

k— '  hound. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


A 


PRODIGAL  SON.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of  “  Paul 

Foster’s  Daughter.”  3  vols. 

AVID  ELGINBROD.  By  George  MacDonald,  M.A., 

Author  of  “  Within  and  Without,”  “  Pliantastes,”  &c.  3  vols. 

Q LAVES  of  the  RING;  or,  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  By  the 

k  Y  Author  of  “Grandmother’s  Money,”  “  Under  the  Spell,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“ 4  Slaves  of  the  Ring,’  as  a  story,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  author’s  works.  It  is  developed 
with  great  skill.”— Post.  “A  very  good  story.”— Observer.  “  A  clever  novel.  The  author  lias 
the  art  of  exciting  the  reader's  curiosity  and  keeping  it  alive  to  the  end.”— Daily  News. 

rpHE  MAROON.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  3  vols. 

J-  44 4  The  Maroon  ’  will  rank  amongst  Capt.  Reid’s  most  popular  works." — itherwewn. 

lyr ARION  LESLIE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton,  M.  A.  3  vols. 

A-L  “  a  genuine,  hearty,  human  story,  full  of  healthy  and  unflagging  interest.”— Post. 

1  >  EATRICE  SFORZA.  By  Dr.  Brewer.  3  vols. 

‘ ' _ _ _ [_Just  ready. 

NEW  WORKS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

mHE  NEST  HUNTERS ;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Indian  Archi- 

JL  pelago.  By  William  Dalton,  Esq.,  Author  of  41  The  White  Elephant,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo. 
With  Illustrations.  5s. 

THE  DUCHESS  of  TRAJETTO.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mary 

Powell."  Post  8vo.  Uniform  with  “Madame  Palissy.” 


ARTHUR  MERTON  :  a  Story  for  the  Young.  By  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Wehb,  Author  of  “Naomi;  or,  The  Lost  Days  of  Jerusalem.”  lBmo.  With  Frontispiece. 
3s.  6d. 

_ Arthur  Hall  &  Co.,  26  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  in  1,  demy  12mo.  cloth,  16s. 

r|MIE  PAPAL  CRIMINAL  HISTORY,  &c.  By  Dr.  Beggi. 

j-  London:  W.  Walrrook,  28 Brydges  Street,  Catherine  Street,  Strand  ;‘W.  East,  7  Middle 
Queen’s  Buildings,  Brompton  ;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Booksellers. 


Demy  8vo.  pp.  520, 15s. 

rjPIiE  POR.T  and  TRADE  of  LONDON,  Historical,  Statistical, 

A  Local,  and  General.  By  Charles  Capper,  Manager  of  the  Victoria  (London)  Docks. 
“  In  a  work  on  the  Port  and  Trade  of  London,  Mr.  Charles  Capper  has  very  usefully  brought 
together  the  results  of  experience  gained  from  his  position  ns  Manager  of  the  Victoria  Docks, 
and  has  condensed  an  amount  of  information  which  will  prove  serviceable  to  every  mercantile 
student."— ZVie  Times,  Oct.  10,1862*  ......  . 

“  This  work  should  have  its  place  m  the  library  of  every  statesman,  merchant,  political 
economist,  statistician,  and  journalist.  Few  books  will  be  found  more  useful,  few  more 
frequently  in  the  hand  for  reference.”— Morning  Herald. 

44  The  work  of  a  practical  man  —  one  of  those  minds  by  which  London  has  become  the 
emporium  of  the  world.  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Capper’s  work.  There  is  neither  a 
library  nor  a  counting-house  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  ought  to  be  without  it.” 

Morning  Advertiser. 

“  To  a  young  man  freshly  entered  into  London,  and  making  out  for  himself  the  thousand 
combinations  of  trade,  Mr.  Capper’s  book  is  likely  to  prove  eminently  useful,  and  we  can 
recommend  it  to  his  attention.”—  London  Keview. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co.,  65  Cornhill;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

This  day,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  post  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

mriE  STORY  of  LORD  BACON’S  LIFE.  By  W. 

JL  Ilsr worth  Dixon,  Barrister-nt-Law,  Inner  Temple. 

“  We  think  Mr.  Dixon  deserves  well  of  the  public,  for  having  written  a  highly  interesting 
narrative  of  Bacon’s  life  ;  and  for  having  combined  great  vivacity  of  style  with  a  thorough  and 
patient  investigation  ot  fact.’  — Parthenon. 

“  Even  those  who  differ  most  widely  in  their  estimate  of  Bacon  from  Mr  Dixon,  must  admit 
that  this  story  of  his  life  is  told  with  great  ability,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest.” 

Notes  and  Queries . 

“  Mr.  Dixon’s  4  Story  of  Bacon’s  Life  ’  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  previous  effort.  What¬ 
ever  industry,  research,  or  ingenuity  could  do  to  remove  the  stains  from  his  memory,  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Bixou,”— Spectator. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


In  January  next  will  be  published,  1  vol.  small  8vo. 

MISCELLANIES.  Collected  and  Edited  by 

Earl  Stanhope.  _ _ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.  _ 

‘  THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES,  1862. 

On  Tuesday,  pp.  744,  1  vol.  Svo.  IGs. 

A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  of  FREE 

THOUGHT  in  reference  to  tlie  CH1USTIAN  RELIGION :  being  the 
Hampton  Lectures  for  1802.  By  Rev.  Adam  Stohey  Farrar,  M.A.,  Michel 
Fellow  of  Queen’s  Coll.,  Oxford. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALDEMARLE  STREET. 
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London  and  Cambridge. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS. 

- $ - 

In  March  18(13  will  appear,  Vol.  I. 

THE  W  ORKS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE : 

a  Critical  Edition  of  the  Text,  with  a  complete  Collation  of  the  Quartos  and 
Folios,  and  with  the  Principal  Emendations  of  subsequent  Editors  and  Critics. 
To  be  completed  in  8  vols.  demy  8vo.  handsomely  printed.  By  W.  G.  Clark, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge;  and  John  Glover,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

SIX  MONTHS  in  the  FEDERAL  STATES. 

By  Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “  Memoir  of  Cavour,”  &c.  [ Immediately . 


A  PAINTER’S  CAMP  in  the  HIGHLANDS; 

and  Thoughts  about  Art.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 


SCRIPTURE  SONNETS.  By  Mrs.  Henry 

Bruce.  Handsomely  printed,  with  Initial  Letters  to  each  Sonnet,  and  bound  in 
gilt  cloth,  as.  [This  day. 


DIALOGUES  between  a  CLERGYMAN  and 

LAYMAN  on  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Marylebone.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


THE  FAIRY  BOOK  :  Classic  Fairy  Stories. 

Selected  and  rendered  anew  by  the  Auihor  of  “  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 
This  will  form  one  of  “  The  Golden  Treasury”  Series.  With  Vignette  by 
J.  Noel  Patou,  and  Frontispiece.  [In  the  press. 


THE  SLAVE  POWER  :  its  Character,  Career, 

and  Probable  Designs,  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A. ,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in 
Queen’s  College,  Galway.  Second  Edition.  [In  the  press. 


HISTORY  of  FREDERICK  the  SECOND, 

EMPEROR  of  the  ROMANS.  By  T.  L.  Kington,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 


THE  HISTORY  of  FEDERAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
United  States.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  Maps.  [Nearly  ready. 


ON  CLERICAL  SUBSCRIPTION:  an  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Position  of  the  Church  and  the  Clergy.  In  reference,  I.  To  the 
Articles;  II.  To  the  Liturgy  ;  III.  To  the  Canons  and  Statutes.  By  tiie  Rev. 
Charles  Hebert,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Cd.  [This  day. 


CHRIST  and  other  MASTERS:  the  Chief 

Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the  Religious  Systems  of 
the  Ancient  World.  By  Charles  Hardwick,  M.A. ,  late  Archdeacon  of  Ely, 
Revised,  with  the  Author's  latest  Corrections,  and  Prefatory  Memoir  by 
Francis  Procter,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


BACON’S  ESSAYS  and  COLOURS  of 

GOOD  and  EVIL;  with  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Vignette  of  Woolner’s  Statue  of 
Lord  Bacon.  ISmo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  4s.  Cd.  ; 
morocco,  7s.  Gd.;  extra,  10s.  Cd.  Large  Paper  Copies,  cloth,  7s.  Cd. ;  morocco, 
10s.  6d. 

***  This  Volume  is  one  of  the  “  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 


THE  BOOK  of  PRAISE  :  from  the  best 

English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer.  With 
Vignette  by  Woolner.  18mo.  Sixth  Thousand,  handsomely  printed  and  bound 
ill  extra  cloth,  4s.  Cd. ;  morocco,  7s.  Gd. ;  extra,  10s.  Cd.; 

V*  This  Volume  is  one  of  the  “  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.” 


LECTURES  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the 

PHILIPPIANS.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  leaves,  7s.  Gd. 


VITI :  an  Account  of  a  Government  Mission  to 

tnfe  Vitian  or  Fijian  Group  of  Islands.  By  Beutiiold  Seemann,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 


MEMOIR  of  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  late 

Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  his  Sister, 
Jessie  Aiti^en  Wilson.  Cheaper  Edition,  Third  Thousand,  8vo.  cloth,  with 
Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  DELIVERED  in  AUSTRALIA. 

By  John  Woolley,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Sydney.  Crown 
8vo.  [In  the  press. 


THE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE  (PICTOR 

IGNOTUS).  With  Selections  from  his  Works.  By  Alexander  Gilchrist, 
Author  of  the  “  Life  of  William  Etty,  R.A.”  Medium  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations, 


BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 

- 0 - 

THE  LADY  of  LA  GAEAYE.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Norton.  Dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  Vignette,  and  Fron¬ 
tispiece  on  Steel,  Irom  Designs  by  the  Author.  Engraved  by  C.  PI.  Jeens. 
18mo.  4s.  6d, 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  SONGS  and 

LYRICS.  Selected  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.  Vignette  by  Woolner.  Fourteenth 
Thousand,  18mo.  extra  cloth,  4s.  Cd. ;  morocco  plain,  7s.  Gd. ;  extra,  10s.  Cd. 


BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  In 

the  “  Golden  Treasury  Series.”  Vignette  by  Holman  Hunt.  18mo.  extra 
cloth,  4s,  Cd. ;  morocco  plain,  7s.  Gd. ;  morocco  extra,  10s.  6d. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  GARLAND,  from  the 

BEST  POETS.  Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore.  In  the“  Golden  Treasury 
Series.”  Vignette  by  Woolner.  Fourth  Thousand,  18mo.  extra  cloth,  4s.  Gd. ; 
morocco  plain,  7s.  6d. ;  morocco  extra,  10s.  Cd. 

COUNSELS  of  an  INVALID  :  Letters  on 

Religious  Subjects.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Vignette  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  extra  cloth. 


RELIGIO  CHEMICI.  By  George  Wilson, 

F.R.S.E.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  tin;  University  of  Edinburgh. 
With  a  Vignette  after  a  Design  by  J.  Noel  P.iton.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 


EARLY  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  for  the 

Young.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Sidney  Grey,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  fcp.  8vo.  elegant 
cloth,  0s. 

THE  POEMS  of  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH, 

Sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Pal. 
crave.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  Gs. 


GOBLIN  MARKET  ;  and  other  Poems.  By 

Christina  Rossetti.  With  2  Designs  by  D,  G.  Rossetti.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


WESTWARD  HO  !  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kingsley,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Rector  of  Evcrsley,  Hants. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Cs. 


TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kingsley,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Rector  of  Eversley,  Hants. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 


ALTON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  and  POET.  By 

the  Rev.  Charlcs  Kingsley,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Rector 
of  Eversley,  Hants.  With  Netv  Pretace.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  Cd. 


THE  MOOR  COTTAGE  :  a  Tale  of  Home 

Life.  By  May  Beverley,  Author  of  “Little  Estella,  and  other  Fairy  Tales 
for  the  Young.”  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Cs. 


DAYS  of  OLD  :  Stories  from  Old  English 

History.  By  the  Author  of  “Ruth  and  her  Friends.”  With  Frontispiece. 
Royal  lGmo.  extra  gilt  cloth,  3s,  Cd. 


DAVID,  KING  of  ISRAEL :  a  History  for 

the  Young.  By  Josiah  Wright,  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar 
School.  With  Illustrations.  Royal  lGmo.  extra  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Cd. 


RUTH  and  her  FRIENDS:  a  Story  for  Girls. 

With  Frontispiece.  Third  Edition,  royal  lGmo.  extra  gilt  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE  HEROES  :  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  the 

Young.  Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  royal  lOmo.  extra  gilt  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


OUR  YEAR  :  Child’s  Book  in  Prose  and 

Rhyme.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax.”  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Clarence  Dobell.  Royal  lGmo.  extra  gilt  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


LITTLE  ESTELLA,  and  other  Fairy  Tales. 

By  May  Beverley.  With  Frontispiece,  royal  lGmo.  extra  gilt  cloth. 


MY  FIRST  JOURNAL  :  a  Book  for  Children. 

By  Georgiana  M.  Craik,  Author  of  “Lost  and  Won.”  With  Frontispiece. 
Royal  lGmo.  extra  gilt  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


AGNES  HOPETOUN’S  SCHOOLS  and 

HOLIDAYS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “Margaret  Maitland.”  With 
Frontispiece.  Royal  lGmo.  extra  gilt  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 
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Number  One  to  appear  Saturday ,  Jan .  10,  price  One  Penny. 

THE  WEEKLY  VOCALIST. 

A  MISCELLANY  OF  POPULAR  SONGS. 

EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINING  ONE  OR  MORE  SONGS  WITH  PIANOFORTE  ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

The  Weekly  Vocalist  is  intended  to  provide  the  public  with  a  periodical  supply  of  the  newest  and  best  Vocal  Music  by  all  the  most 
popular  Composers  of  the  day.  Among  its  contributors  will  be  M.  W.  Balfe,  Henry  Smart,  J.  L.  Hatton,  George  Linley,  George  Barker,  Frank 
Mori,  with  extracts  from  the  works  of  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer. 

In  addition  to  New  Songs,  compositions  of  a  standard  character  will  occasionally  be  introduced,  in  order  to  render  The  Weekly  Vocalist 
worthy  of  preservation  as  a  library  of  the  choicest  English  Vocal  Music. 

No.  1  will  contain  a  Song  by  M.  W.  Balfe,  entitled  “  The  Angels  call  me  with  their  Song.” 

No.  2  will  contain  the  popular  Christy’s  Song,  “  Annie  Lisle.” 

Tiie  Weekly  Vocalist  will  also  be  published  once  a  month,  under  the  title  of  “The  Monthly  Vocalist,”  price  Sixpence. 

The  Weekly  Vocalist  may  be  had  of  all  Newsvendors,  Booksellers,  and  Musicsellers.  Copies  may  be  had  direct  from  the  Oflicc  through  the 
post ;  the  postage  being  One  Penny  for  Five  Numbers. 

I 

PUBLISHED  AT  THE  OFFICE,  15  BEAUFORT  BUILDINGS,  STRAND. 


MUSIC  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  CABINET. 

A  SHILLING  LIBRARY  OP  POPULAR  MUSIC. 


..  TWENTY  SONGS  by  MENDELSSOHN,  Is. 

2.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  BALFE,  Is. 

3.  FOURTEEN  SONGS  by  VERDI.  Is. 

4.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (First  Selection),  is. 

6.  FIFTY  POPULAR  WALTZES,  Is. 

0.  TWELVE  SETS  of  QUADRILLES,  Is. 

FIFTY  POLKAS  and  GALOPS,  Is. 

8.  TWENTY-FIVE  GEMS  by  VERDI,  for  Pianoforte,  is. 

9.  NINE  ORIGINAL  PIANOFORTE  PIECES  by  J.  ASCHER,  Is. 

10.  TEN  NOCTURNES  and  MAZURKAS  DE  SALON,  for  Pianoforte,  li. 

11.  TWELVE  DRAWING-ROOM  PIANOFORTE  PIECES,  la. 

12.  FIFTEEN  SONGS  by  BEETHOVEN,  Is. 

13.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  IIATTON  and  LINLEY,  Is. 

14.  TWENTY  BALLADS  by  POPULAR  COMPOSERS,  Is. 

1U.  SIXTEEN  SONGS  by  KUCKEN,  Is. 

)(i.  TWELVE  DUETTS  by  MENDELSSOHN,  KUCKEN,  and  KELLER,  Is. 

17.  MENDELSSOHN’S  MUSIC  to  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM,  Comp’ete,  Is. 

18.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  FRANCOIS  SCHUBERT,  Is. 

19.  TWELVE  FANTASIAS  by  BRINLEY  RICHARDS  and  OSBORNE,  13. 

20.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  DONIZETTI,  Is. 

21.  DANCE  MUSIC  for  CHRISTMAS,  Is. 

22.  SIXTEEN  SACRED  SONGS  by  HANDEL,  Is. 

23.  SIX  OVERTURES  by  MOZART,  ROSSINI,  and  BEETHOVEN,  Is. 

21.  SIX  FOUR-PART  SONGS  by  MEYERBEER,  BALFE,  &c.  Is. 

K.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Second  Selection),  Is. 

26.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Third  Selection),  Is. 

27.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Fourth  Selection),  Is. 

28.  EIGHTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  for  GENTLEMEN,  Is. 

29.  SIXTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  for  LADIES’  VOICES,  Is. 

30.  FIVE  SETS  of  DANCE  MUSIC,  as  Pianoforte  Duets,  Is. 

31.  TEN  SONGS  by  BELLINI,  from  the  SONNAMBULA,  Is. 


32.  SIX  FOUR-PART  SONGS  by  MEYERBEER,  VERDI,  &.C.,  Is. 

33.  MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Books  1  and  2,  Complete,  Is. 

34.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Books  3  and  4,  Complete,  Is. 

36.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Books  6  and  C,  Complete,  Is. 

36.  TEN  SONGS  by  ABT,  CURSCIIMANN,  MOLIQUE,  ic..  Is. 

37.  TWENTY-FOUR  SCIIOTTISCIIES,  VARSOVIANAS,  and  REDOWAS,  la. 

38.  TWENTY  ROMANCES  by  MASSINI,  PUGET,  ARNAUD,  HENRION,  &C.,  Is. 

39.  TEN  STANDARD  GLEES,  Is. 

40.  THE  OPERA  IL  TROVATORE,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  1*. 

41.  THE  OPERA  LA  TRAVIATA,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  lo. 

42.  TWENTY  WELSH  MELODIES,  with  English  Words,  1" 

43.  TEN  POPULAR  TENOR  SONGS,  Sung  by  Sims  Reeves,  Is. 

44.  TWELVE  CONTRALTO  SONGS,  Sung  by  Madame  Sainton,  Is. 

46.  SELECTION  of  SOPRANO  SONGS,  Sung  by  Miss  Pyne,  Is. 

46  to  69.  BEETHOVEN'S  THIRTY-TWO  SONATAS,  in  14  Numbers,  Is.  each. 

60.  THE  OPERA  HN  BALLO  IN  MASCHERA,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

61.  TWELVE  DEVONSHIRE  SONGS,  by  EDWARD  CAPERN,  Is. 

62.  HOWARD  GLOVER’S  OPERA,  RUY  RT  AS,  for  the  Pianoforte,  is. 

63.  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  of  DANCE  MUSIC  for  1862,  Is. 

64.  TWENTY-FIVE  COMIC  SONGS,  Is. 

66.  ONE  HUNDRED  REELS  and  COUNTRY  DANCES,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

66.  ONE  HUNDRED  CHRISTY’S  AIRS,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

67.  TIIE  JUVENILE  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM,  Is. 

69.  TIIE  CLASSICAL  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM,  is. 

G9.  TIIE  GOLDEN  WREATH,  Twenty-eight  Juvenile  Songs,  with  Original  Words  and 
Popular  Music,  Is. 

70.  TWENTY  CHRISTY'S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Fifth  Selection),  Is. 

71.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Sixth  Selection),  la 

72.  SELECTION  of  SACRED  MUSIC  for  PIANOFORTE,  Is. 

73.  SIXTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  (Third  Selection),  is. 


All  the  Songs  have  English  Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 


PRESENTATION  BOOKS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  WOLES  ARE  ALL  SPLENDIDLY  BOUND  EXPRESSLY  FOR  TIIE  SEASON 


THE  CHRISTY'S  MINSTRELS’  SONG-  BOOK. 

Pi  ice  8s.  Superbly  bound  in  blue  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Contains  120  Christy’s  Minstrels’ 
Songs,  with  Choruses  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  Or,  in  2  vols.  4s.  each. 

THE  BALL-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Splendidly  bound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Forty  Polkas,  Ten  Galops,  Two 
Varsovianas,’Two  Schottisches,  and  Twelve  complete  Sets  of  Quadrilles. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK. 

FrVe  4s.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt, edges.  Contains  Tbirty-one  Morceaux  de  Salon  by 
Ascher,  Cramer,  Talexy,  Leduc,  Dkeyshock,  Goria,  Commettanf,'  Rosellen, 
Ac. 

THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  In  green  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Fifty-four  pieces  for  Pianoforte  and 

Twenty-eight  Songs.  All  suitable  for  the  youngest  performers.  ft 

THE  ENGLISH  SONG  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Splendidly  bound.  Contains  Forty-four  Songs  by  Balfe,  Hatton,  Linley, 
Mori,  Loder,  Wrighton,  &c.;  all  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

’  -  •  THE  YERDI  ALBUM. 

splendidly  bound  in  crimson  cloth  and  gold.  Price  7s.  Cd.  A  Collection  of  Twenty- 
live  Popular  Songs  from  VerdfV  Operas,  in  English  and  Italian,  including  many 
beautiful  compositions  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suit  nearly  every  description  of  voice.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of 
Verdi,  on  India  paper. 


THE  OPERA  SONG  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Thirty-six  Songs  by  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Verdi  ;  all  with  English  Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

THE  GERMAN  SONG  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Handsomely  hound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Forty-eight  Songs  by  Mendelssohn, 
Kucken,  and  Schubert  ;  all  with  English  Words  and  Pianoforte  Accompani¬ 
ments. 

TIIE  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONG  BOOK. 

Price  4s.  Superbly  bound,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Fifty  Standard  Songs  by  Dr.  Arne, 
Shield,  Carey,  Linley,  Dibcin,  Purcell,  &c.;  all  with  Pianoforte  Accompani¬ 
ments.  This  Collection  comprises  all  the  most  celebrated  English  Songs. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM. 

Splendidly  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound  in  satin.  Price  One  Guinea.  Contain¬ 
ing  One  Hundred  Gems  for  the  Pianoforte,  selected  from  Martha,  Louisa  Miller, 
11  Trovatore,  La  Traviata,  lligoletto,  Ernani,  Les  Vcpres  Siciliennes,  Sonnamlmla, 
Norma,  Puritani,  Don  Pasquale,  Lticrezia  Borgia,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Linda 
di  Cliamouni,  Elisir  d’Ainore,  Fille  du  Regiment,  Robert  le  Diable,  Les 
Huguenots.  Arranged  by  Rudolf  Nordmann. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

Splendidly  bound  in  crimson  and  gold.  Price  7s.  Gd.  New  and  complete  Edition  of 
the  Six  Books,  in  1  vol.  Edited,  and  with  a  Preface,  by  J.  W.  Davison,  and 
Portrait  bv  John  Lynch. 


BOOSEY  &  SONS,  HOLLES  STREET,  W. 


Printed  bv  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5  New-strcet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  t  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES,  at  the 
Office,  No.  38  Southaronton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex Saturday,  December  27,  1862. 
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